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PREFACE   TO   VOL.  IX. 


Thb  design  of  ibis  work,  as  stated  in  the  prospectus  and  successive  prefaces,  is  to 
furnisb,  not  only  a  complete  Bible  Dictionary,  but  a  universal  reference-book  on  all 
subjects  of  religious  interest,  including  non-Christian  faiths  and  character,  and  espe- 
cially the  biography  of  deceased  persons  in  public  positions  in  the  various  churches 
and  schools  of  philosophy  and  sacred  art.  In  the  present  volume  that  plan,  as  car- 
ried out  in  its  predecessors,  has  been  steadily  maintained.  The  progress  has  been 
more  rapid  as  the  task  approaches  its  completion.  Volume  X  is  already  well  in 
hand,  and  its  appearance  may  be  expected  in  about  one  year  from  this  time.  The 
Supplement,  for  which  much  material  is  even  now  ready,  will  immediately  follow 
thereafter,  bringing  up  all  arrearages  from  the  beginning.  The  Supplement  will 
include  everything  of  value  found  in  the  new  edition  of  Herzog's  Heal-Micyklcpddie 
not  already  given  in  this  CyclqpcBdia. 

The  large  colored  Map  of  the  Peninsula  of  Sinaiy  which  is  folded  in  a  pocket  in 
the  cover,  has  been  carefully  drawn  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  editor,  and 
embraces  all  the  latest  topographical  information,  including  the  observations  made 
during  his  recent  visit  to  that  region. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  special  contributors  (besides  the  editor  and  reg- 
ular collaborators)  to  this  volume,  as  indicated  by  their  initials  subscribed  to  their 
respective  articles : 
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G.  F.  H. . . . .  Profeaaor  G.  F.  Uolmks,  LL.D.,  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
R.  H The  Rev.  R.  Uutgubson,  A.M.,  Washington,  la. 

D.  P.  K. . . . .  Professor  D.  P.  Kiddeb,  D.D.,  of  the  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  N.  J. 

J.  p,  L. The  late  Professor  J.  P.  Lacboix,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 

R  P. The  Bev.  R  Pick,  Ph.D.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

N.  P. President  N.  Portkr,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Yale  College. 

p,  S. Professor  P.  Schaff,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y. 

A.  J.  8. ... .    Professor  A.  J.  Schem,  A.M.,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

E.  de  Sb . . . .  Bbhop  E.  db  Schwkimitz,  D.D.,  editor  of  TU  Moravian,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
J.L.& The  Bev.  J.  L.S00Y,  Lexington,  Ky. 

J.  C  S. . .  . .  The  Bev.  J.  C  Stockbbidoe,  D.D.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Hhabantm  (more  properly  Rabanns)  Maurus,  a 
distinguished  German  theoloji^ian  and  prelate,  was  bom 
of  French  parents,  named  JiaboHj  at  Mentz,  aboat  776. 
On  the  completion  of  hia  early  studies  at  FtUda,  in  Hesse, 
he  was  there  made  a  deacon  in  801 ;  and  he  betook  him- 
self to  Tours  the  following  year  to  enjoy  the  tuition  of 
the  famous  Alcuin,  who  is  said  to  have  sumaroed  him 
tie  Moor,  from  his  dark  complexion.  It  is  also  appar- 
ent from  his  writings  that  he  had  in  his  youth  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Palestine.  In  his  twenty-fifth  year  he 
becatne  head  of  the  convent  school  at  Fulda,  where  his 
njccessfnl  teachinj^  drew  around  him  many  pupils,  and 
not  a  few  of  the  nobility  intrusted  him  with  the  educa- 
tion of  their  sons.  In  822  he  was  eonsecratetl  abbot; 
but  he  still  directed  the  seminary,  which  supplied  many 
sbte  teachers  for  the  Prankish  and  German  churches. 
On  a  complaint  of  the  monks  that  his  absorption  in  lit- 
ertry  pursuits  hindered  the  discharge  of  his  more  active 
conventual  duties,  lie  retired  in  842.  He  was,  however, 
drawn  out  of  this  voluntary  seclusion,  in  847,  by  being 
nuule  archbishop  of  Mentz,  whence  he  is  supposed  by 
wine  to  have  received  the  epithet  of  Magtientwg,  In 
this  situation  he  ^iras  the  opposer  and  persecutor  of 
tiottschalk  (q.  v.)»  '^ho  advocatetl  the  doctrine  of  fire- 
'  destination.  Rab«.nn8  founded  the  monastery  of  Mont 
St.  Pierre,  and  rebtjilt  that  of  Klingemunster.  In  860 
he  showed  great  devotion  in  relieving  the  poor  who 
had  suffered  from  a  flood.  In  8o2  he  presided  at  a 
cnnncil  held  in  his  metropolis.  He  died  Feb.  4,  856. 
Mis  induence  was  great  among  the  churches  in  the 
diffusion  of  practical  piety,  and  he  had  several  illustri- 
otM  disciples.  His  erudition  and  general  attainments 
were  respectable  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and,  as 
t  lecturer,  he  instructed  his  scholars  in  general  litera- 
ture and  science  as  well  as  theol«  >gy.  He  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  all  the  canonical  bo<iks  and  many  of  the 
Apociyphal  ones,  and  left  behind  him  numerous  trea- 
tises, sermons,  and  letters.  H  is  Opera  Omnia  were  edi  ted 
by  Benin  and  Colvener  (Cologne,  1627, 6  vols.  fol.).  See 
Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  s.  v.;  Hocfer,  iVbiip.  Biog.  Geni- 
rule,  s.  V. ;  Darii  ng.  Cyclop,  Btbliog.  s.  v.,  and  the  li  terature 
there  cited ;  also,  Johann,  De  Vita  ae  Docfrina  Rhab. 
Mauri  Magiu  (Jen.  1724);  Schwarz,  Dt  Babano  Mauro 
(Heidelb.  1811);  Dahl,  Leben, u, Schr.dRab,  Maur.  (FuU 
da,  1828);  Kunstroan,  Ueb.  Hraban,  Maur,  (Mainz,  1841). 

Rhabdos  kk  tes  rhizbs  (PafiBo^  U  r^c  piZnc. 
a  stem  out  of  the  root)  is  the  beginning  of  one  of  the 
odes  of  St.  Cosmas,  sumamed  "  the  Melodist,"  also  ^  Hie- 
rosolymitanus^''  and  sometimes  "  Hieropolites.'*  Like 
hb  foster-brother  John  of  Damascus,  Cosmas  became 
t  monk  of  St.  Sabas,  and,  against  his  will,  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Maiuma,  near  Gaza,  by  John,  pa- 
triarch of  Jerusalem,  about  A.D.  746.  He  led  a  holy 
life,  and  died  in  good  old  age  about  760.  Cosmas  was 
the  most  learned  of  the  Greek  poets.  He  wrote  on 
the  Nativity,  the  Transfiguration,  and  the  Purification, 
and  on  Ivregory  Nazianzen.  His  fondness  for  types, 
boldne»  in  their  application,  and  love  of  aggregating 
them  make  him  the  OrienUl  Adam  of  St.  Victor.  His 
hymns  are  much  used  and  praised  in  the  Eastern  Church, 
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[  and  he  is  commemorated  on  Oct,  14.     We  subjoin  the 
I  first  stanza  of  this  ode  in  Neale*s  translation : 

"Ri>d  of  the  Root  of  Je^i>e, 
Thou,  Flower  of  Mary  Iwrn, 
Prom  that  thfck  sbsdy  monutsin 
Cnm'st  elorions  forth  this  morn: 
Of  her,  the  ever  Virgin, 
Incarnate  wast  thon  made, 
The  immaterial  Enseuce — 
Tlie  God  by  all  obeyed ! 
Glory,  Lord,  thy  servants  pay 
To  thy  wondrous  might  to-dsy !" 

Comp.  Neale,  Hymna  of  the  Eastern  Churchy  p.  127  sq.; 
Miller,  Singert  and  Songs  of  the  Churchy  p.  16.     (B.  P.) 

Rhanat5aan  hemin  anothen  (PavartMHiav  rfplv 
ai'tat^ev)  is  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  ode  by  St.  Joseph 
of  the  Studiuro,  or  the  "  Hyronologist"  (q.  v),  of  which 
the  following  stanza  is  the  tratislation  of  Neale : 

**  Rain  down,  ye  heav'ns,  eternal  bliss  1 
The  chcn]l>-clond  to-day 
Bears  JeHiis  where  hln  Father  Is, 
Along  the  starry  way." 

See  Neale's  I/ymns  of  the  Eastern  Ch,  p.  229  sq.     (R  P.) 

Rhea,  Samuel  Audlev,  a  Presbyterian  mii«sionari-, 
was  bom  in  Blountville,  East  Tenn.,  Jan.  28,  1827.  He 
graduated  at  the  University  of  East  Tennessee  in  1847, 
after  which  he  entered  the  Union  Theological  Seminar}-, 
New  York,  at  which  institution  he  graduated  in  \^hH\ 
and  was  ordained  Feb.  2, 1851.  After  his  ordination  he 
was  appointed  missionary  to  Oawar,  Persia,  where  he 
labored  faithfully  for  eight  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time  he  removed  to  Seir,  another  pan  of  the  Per- 
sian field,  where  he  remained  but  a  year  in  consequence 
of  declining  health.  Being  advised  by  his  physician  to 
return  to  the  United  States,  he  came  to  his  former  hom<', 
and  on  recovering  his  health  returned  to  his  post.  From 
this  place  he  went  to  Oroomiah,  where  he  labored  with 
zeal  and  success  till  his  death,  Sept.  2, 1865.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Rhees,  Morgan  John  (1 ),  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  in  GUmorganshire,  Wales,  Dec.  8,  1760.  He  de- 
voted himself  at  first  to  teaching;  but  having  studieil 
theology  in  the  Baptist  College  at  Bristol,  he  enteretl 
the  ministrv.  His  liberal  views  led  him  to  France  at 
the  beginning  of  the  revolution  in  that  country,  but,  dis- 
appointed by  its  excesses,  he  came  back  and  began  ex- 
pounding his  particular  views  in  a  quarterly  entitled 
The  WeUh  Treasury,  This  brought  him  into  some  dif- 
ficulties with  the  authorities,  and  he  emigrated  to  the 
United  Stat4>s  in  1794  as  the  pn>teetor  of  a  Welhh  colony. 
Here  he  travelled  through  the  Southern  and  Western 
states,  preaching  with  remarkable  success.  Having,  in 
connection  with  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  purchased  a  tract 
of  land  in  Pennsylvania,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Cambria,  he  planned  the  capital  of  the  county,  which  he 
called  Beulah,  and  settled  there  with  a  company  of 
Welsh  emigrants  in  1798.  He  remained  for  several 
years,  acting  as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Beulah,  but. 
finally  removed  to  Somerset,  Somerset  Co.,  where  he 
died,  Sept,  17,  1804.  One  of  his  sons  was  M.  J.  Kheen, 
D.D.  (q.  v.).  His  earlier  productions  were  published  in 
the  Welsh  language,  and  but  few  of  them  have  been 
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translated.  He  puUished  a  few  Orations  and  Discourtes 
ill  this  country,  which  evince  great  vivacity  and  elo- 
quence.— Sprague,  Atmals  of  the  Anter,  PulpU,  vi,  344. 

Rhees,  Morgan  John  (2),  D.D.,  a  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Somerset,  Somerset  Co.,  Pa.,  Oct.  25, 
1802.  He  devoted  himself  at  first  to  law,  began  prac- 
ticing in  May,  1826,  and  gave  promise  of  great  success 
in  that  profession ;  but,  directing  his  attention  to  the 
study  of  theology,  he  acted  for  a  time  as  temperance 
agent,  and  was  finally  ordained  Sepu  9,  1829,  and  on 
April  1,  1880,  became  pastor  of  the  churches  at  Borden- 
Lown  and  Trenton,  N.  J.  Here  he  was  also  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Convention  for 
missionary  purposes  in  1829,  of  which  he  became  secre- 
tary, besides  being  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
(if  the  State  Temperance  Society,  and  editing  for  a  time 
the  Temperance  Reporter*  He  closed  his  connection 
with  the  church  at  Bordentown  in  1833,  retaining  that 
at  Trenton.  In  1840  he  also  resigned  the  latter  to 
Itecome  corresponding  secretary  of  the  American  Bap- 
tist Publication  Society,  in  which  position  his  services 
proved  very  uaefuL  In  1843  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Second  Baptbt  Church  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  where  he  { 
remained  until  1850,  when  he  accepted  a  call  from  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Williamsburgh,  L.  I.,  and  here, 
still  acting  as  recording  secretary  of  the  Board  of  the 
Missionary  Union  and  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  death  closed  his  useful  career,  .Ian.  15, 1853. — 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit^  vi,  780. 

Rhe'glum  CP^ytoi/,  prob.  from  pfiyiwfti,  alluding 
to  the  abrupt  character  of  the  coast).  The  mention  of 
this  Italian  town  (which  was  situated  on  the  Bruttian 
coast,  just  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Mes- 
hina)  occurs  quite  incidentally  {Xcts  xxviii,  13)  in  the 
account  of  Paul's  voyage  from  Syracuse  to  Puteoli,  after 
the  shipwreck  at  Malta.  But, for  two  reasons,  it  is  wor- 
thy of  careful  attention.  By  a  curious  coincidence  the 
figures  on  its  coins  are  the  very  "  twin-brothers"  which 

gave  the  name  to 
Paul's  ship.  See 
Ca8  rOH  AND  Poi^ 
LUX.  Again,  the 
notice  of  the  in- 
termediate posi- 
tion of  Khegium ; 
the  waiting  there 


Coin  of  Rhegluni. 


for  a  southerly  wind  to  carry  the  ship  through  the  strait ; 
the  run  to  Puteoli  with  such  a  wind  within  the  twentv- 
four  hours,  are  all  points  of  geographical  accuracy  which 
help  us  to  realize  the  narrative.  As  to  the  history  of 
the  place,  it  was  originally  a  Greek  colony :  it  was  mis- 
erably destroyed  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse ;  from  Au- 
gustus it  received  advantages  which  combined  with  its 
geographical  position  in  making  it  important  through- 
out the  duration  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  promi- 
nently associated,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  with  the  varied 
f<irtunes  of  the  Greek  emperors,  the  Saracens,  and  the 
Komans;  and  still  the  modern  Reffgio  is  a  town  of  10,000 
inhabitants.  Its  distance  across  the  strait  from  Messina 
is  only  about  six  miles,  and  it  is  well  seen  from  the  tele- 
graph station  above  that  Sicilian  t-own. — Smith.  See 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  St,  Paul,  ii,  849 ;  Lewin,  St» 
Paul,  ii,  217 ;  Smith,  Z>urf.  of  Class.  Geoff,  s.  v. 

Rhemish  Testament,  a  Romish  version  of  the 
New  Test^,  printed  at  Rheims,  France,  in  1582,  accom- 
panied with  copious  notes  by  Roman  Catholic  authors. 
This  version,  like  the  Douay  Old  Test,,  with  which  it  is 
generally  bound  up,  was  translated  from  the  Latui  Vul- 
gate.   See  Douay  Bible. 

Rbenferd,  Jakob,  a  German  Orientalist,  was  bom 
at  MUhlheira,  in  the  duchy  of  Berg,  Aug.  15, 1654.  The 
son  of  a  Protestant  minister,  he  studied  theology  at  Ham, 
Groningeu,  and  at  Amsterdam.  From  1678  to  1680  he 
was  rector  of  ibe  gymnasium  at  Franeker,  and  then  re- 
tunied  to  Amsterdam  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  He- 


brew, Arabic,  and  Persian.  In  1683  he  became  pnofeaaor 
of  Oriental  languages  at  Franeker,  which  position  be 
held  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  penetration,  sound  judgment,  and  possessed  a 
great  memory.  Rbenferd  died  Oct.  7,  1712.  Of  his 
works  we  mention,  De  Antiquitate  Liierarum  Judatca- 
rum  (Franeker,  1694) : — Ohservationes  ad  Loca  Hebnea 
Novi  Testamenli  (ibid.  1705-7):— Z>e  Arabarchis  Efh- 
narchis  Judaorvm  (ibid.  1702) : — Rudimenta  Grammati~ 
ccB  Harmonicm  Linguarum  Hebrma,  Chaldaicte,  Syriacce, 
ft  Arabica  (ibid.  1706). — Hoefer,  l^ouv.  Biog,  GeneraU, 
s.  V.  Besides  editing  a  Syntagma  of  dissertations  by 
different  writers,  De  Stylo  Novi  Testamenti  (1701,  4to), 
he  published  several  learned  dissertations.  These  have 
been  collected  and  issued  in  one  voL  4to,  with  a  preface 
by  D.  Mill,  and  an  *'  Oratio  Funebris"  by  professor  An- 
dala,  under  the  title  Jac  Rhenferdi  Opera  PhUologica, 
Disseiiatiombus  JUxquisUissimi  ArgumenU  ConstanUa 
(Traj.  Rhen.  1722).  Besides  discussing  such  Biblical 
subjects  as  the  style  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  6  amv  6  peWutv  in  the  New  Test.,  the 
meaning  of  several  passages  in  the  same,  the  author 
treats  largely  on  points  of  Jewish  literature  and  arche- 
ology, and  takes  up  the  subject  of  the  Palmyrene  and 
Phoenician  dialects,  and  other  points  of  interest  to  Ori- 
ental scholars. — Ritto. 

Rhe'sa  ('Pi/<rd)  is  a  name  given  in  the  genealogy 
of  Christ  (Luke  iii,  27)  as  that  of  a  son  of  Zorobabel 
and  father  of  Joanna,  being  evidently  the  same  with 
Rkphaiah  (q.  v.),  given  in  the  Old.  Test.  (1  Chron.  iii, 
19-21)  as  the  son  of  Zerubbabel  and  father  of  Uananiah. 
Lord  Hervey  fancifully  conjectures  that  Rhesa  is  no 
person,  but  merely  the  title  Rosh,  i.  e.  "  prince,"  orig- 
inally attached  to  the  name  of  Zerubbabel,  and  gradu- 
ally introduced  as  an  independent  name  into  the  ge- 
nealogy {Genealogies,  etc.,  p.  Ill,  114,  856-360).  See 
Geneaixkjy  ok  Jesus  Chkist. 

Rhesa,  L.  Jedbmin,  a  German  doctor  and  professor 
of  theology,  was  born  June  9,  1777,  at  Carwitha,  near 
MemeU  In  1800  he  was  appointed  garrison  chaplain  at 
Konigsberg;  in  1807  he  lectured  as  privat-docent  at 
the  university  there,  and  in  1810  was  appointed  ex- 
traordinary professor  of  theology.  Fn>m  1812  to  1815  he 
acteil  as  army  chaplain,  and  after  1818  he  lectured  as 
professor  in  ordinary  and  doctor  of  theology,  being  at 
the  same  time  a  member  of  the  consistory  in  Konigs- 
berg. Rhesa  died  Aug.  30,  1840,  leaving  some  very 
im|K>rtant  pamphlets  bearing  on  the  Lithuanian  version 
of  the  Scriptures,  as,  Geschichte  dei'  litthattiscken  Bibel, 
ein  Beitrag  zur  Religionsgeschichte  der  nordischen  Volker 
(Konigsberg,  1816): — Philosophisch ' kritische  Anmerk' 
ungen  zur  litlhauischen  Bibel  (ibid.  1816-24,  2  parts). 
Besides  these,  he  wrote :  De  Primis,  quos  dicuni  Sacror. 
Reformatorib.  in  Prussia  (ibid.  1823) : — and  De  Primi* 
Vestigiis  Religumis  Christ,  intei'  Lithuanos  Propagatm 
(ibid.  1819).  See  Winer,  Handb,  der  theolog,  Literat,  i, 
809, 837 ;  u,  73 1 ;  Zuchold,  Bibl.  TheoL  ii,  1061 .     (  a  P.) 

RbetorianB.  An  Alexandrian  sect  of  this  name  is 
mentioned  by  Philaster  as  founded  by  Rhetorius,  and 
maintaining  the  opinion  that  there  was  no  harm  in  any 
heresy  whatever  (Philast.  Bar.  xci).  Augustine  re- 
marks that  this  seems  so  absurd  that  he  considers  it  in- 
credible (Aug.  IJar,  Ixxii).  Philaster  is  the  original 
authority  for  the  existence  of  such  a  sect,  but  Preedesti- 
natus  speaks  of  them  as  if  they  were  not  unknown  to 
him,  adding  to  Philaster*s  statement  that  they  advo- 
cated Christian  fellowship  with  all  who  believed  in  the 
Incarnation  (Praedest.  Har,  Ixxii).  Even  before  Phi- 
laster's  time  Athanasius  mentions  a  person  named  Rhe- 
torius, whom  he  accuses  of  holding  the  opinion  that 
doctrines  are  of  no  consequence,  and  that  all  heretics 
are  right  in  their  own  way  {Confr,  ApolHn,  i,  6). 
And  at  a  later  date  St.  John  Damascene  enumerates  the 
yvtoaipaxat  as  the  eighty-eighth  in  his  catalogue  of 
heresies,  who,  it  seems  probable,  were  "  knowledge  (or 
theology)  haters"  in  the  sense  of  being  anti-dogiuuti^ts. 
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wbo  had  ariflen  from  reaction  against  the  subtleties 
of  the  Gnostics,  the  Antiocbeau  and  the  Alexandrian 
acboob  of  theologians,  and  wbo  are  identical  with  the 
Hbetorians  of  Philaster. — Blunt,  Diet  ofSects^  a.  v. 

Rhinoceros.    See  Unicorn. 

Rhinsbergers.    See  Colxjegiants. 

Rho,  Oiacomo,  brother  of  Giovanni,  was  bom  at 
Milan,  Italy,  in  1598.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  joined  the 
order  of  St.  Ignatius,  and,  after  being  ordained  priest, 
be  accompanied  Nicolas  Trigault  to  China.  Being  de- 
uined  at  Macao,  he  aided  in  defending  the  town  against 
the  Dutch,  and  in  surrounding  it  with  new  fortifications 
(\<6ti).  He  afterwards  penetrated  into  the  province  of 
Sbau-si,  in  1624,  where  be  preached  in  the  native  lan- 
guage with  fluency.  In  1631  he  was  ordered  to  Pekin, 
where  he  was  employed,  with  P.  Adam  Schall,  in  draw- 
ing iip  the  imperial  calendar.  Rho  died  in  China,  April 
27, 1638,  He  left  only  one  work,  in  Italian— an  account 
of  his  vovage — entitled  Lttiere  delia  sua  Xavigazione  e 
MeCo9e  tUfW  IndU  (Milan,  1620),  but  he  is  said  to 
have  composed  many  works  in  Chinese  on  religion, 
a^troDomy,  and  mathematics.  See  Kircher,  China  lUus- 
<7iata.— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirak,  s.  v. 

Rho,  Giovanni,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  was  bom  at 
Milan  in  1590.  in  1606  he  was  admitted  to  the  Society 
of  Jems,  taught  rhetoric  at  Brera,  and,  after  a  time,  de- 
sred  to  go  as  a  missionary  to  India.  But  his  superiors 
reftued  to  grant  his  request,  and  he  continued  during 
his  whole  life  to  teach  in  the  different  cities  of  Italy. 
Kho  was,  near  the  close  of  bis  life,  made  superior  of  a 
convent  at  Milan,  and  finally  died  at  Kome,  Nov.  9, 
1061  He  left  several  works,  among  them,  Martyrium 
Triitm  Btatorum  e  Soc  Jem,  Pauli  Afichi,  Joh,  Goto,  et 
Jac  Gkisai  (Florence,  lQ28):^IniejToff attunes  Apoh- 
gtHat  (Lyons,  164L):— and  orations  on  various  ecclesi- 
attical  subjects. — Uoefer,  Nouv,  Bioy.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Rbo'da  (Podrf,  Rose),  the  name  of  a  servant-maid 
who  announced  Peter's  arrival  at  the  door  of  Mar^^'s 
hoose  after  his  miraculous  release  from  prison  (Acts  xii, 
13).   AD.  44.    See  Porter. 

Rhodes  (Poioc,  rosy),  an  island  in  the  Mediterra- 
«an,  near  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  celebrated  from  the 
remotest  antiquity  as  the  seat  of  commerce,  navigation, 
literature,  and  the  arts,  but  now  reduced  to  a  state  of 
al^ect  poverty  by  the  devastations  of  war  and  the  tyr- 
auDT  and  rapacity  of  its  Turkish  rulers. 

i  Scriptural  Notices,— 'Vht  Sept.  translators  place 
the  Rbodians  among  the  children  of  Javan  (Gen.  x,  4), 
and  in  this  they  are  foUowed  by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and 
Isidore;  but  Bochart  maintains  that  the  Rbodians  are 
too  modem  to  have  been  planted  there  by  any  immedi- 
ate son  of  Javan,  and  considers  that  Moses  rather  in- 
tendel  the  Gauls  on  the  Mediterranean  towards  the 
moQth  of  the  Rhone,  near  Marseilles,  where  there  was 
a  district  called  Rhodanusia,  and  a  city  of  the  same 
name.  They  also  render  Ezek.  xxvii,  15,  "children  of 
the  Rbodians,**  instead  of,  as  in  the  Hebrew,  "  children 
of  Dedan."  Calmet  considers  it  probable  that  here  they 
read  **  children  of  Redan,  or  Kodan,**  but  that  in  Gen.  x, 
4  they  read  "  Dcdan,"  as  in  the  Hebrew.  In  the  time 
of  the  consolidation  of  the  Roman  power  in  the  Levant 
ve  have  a  notice  of  Jewish  residents  in  Rhodes  (1  Mace. 
XT,  23).  Paul  touched  there  on  his  return  voyage  to 
S)-Tia  from  the  third  missionary  journey  (Acts  xxi,  1 ). 
Ic  does  not  appear  that  he  landed  from  the  ship.  The 
day  before  he  had  been  at  Cos,  an  island  to  the  north- 
west; and  fifom  Rhodes  he  proceeded  eastwards  to  Pat* 
a^^  in  Lycia.  It  seems,  from  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  narrative,  that  the  wind  was  blowing  from  the 
north-west,  as  it  very  often  does  in  that  part  of  the 
Levant.  Two  incidents  in  the  life  of  Herod  the  Great 
0"nnected  with  Rhodes  are  well  worthy  of  mention  here. 
^Tien  he  went  to  Italy,  about  the  close  of  the  last  re- 
pnblican  strupgle,  he  fountl  that  the  city  had  suffered 
inucb  from  Cassius,  and  gave  liberal  sums  to  restore  it 


(Josephus,  A  nt,  xiv,  14, 8).  Here,  also,  after  the  battle 
of  Actium,  he  met  Augustus  and  secured  his  favor  {ibid, 
XV,  6, 6). 

II.  //istot-y. — Rhodes  was  an  ancient  Dorian  settle- 
ment made,  probably,  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Pel<»- 
ponnesus ;  but  in  process  of  time  the  different  races  be- 
came fused  together  and  were  distingubhed  for  com- 
mercial enterprise.  They  built  the  superb  city  of 
Rhodes  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  and  thus 
took  advantage  of  the  magnificent  harbor  which  the 
earlier  settlers  had  overlooked.  After  this  it  prospered 
greatly  and  passed  through  various  fortunes  in  a  polit- 
ical respect,  becoming  for  a  time  connected  with  the 
Carian  dynasty,  then  with  the  Persian  empire,  and  at  a 
later  period  it  became  famous  for  a  memorable  siege  it 
sustained  against  the  arms  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
from  whom  it  obtained  honorable  terms  of  peace.  The 
citizens  now  set  themselves  to  clear  the  i^^ean  Sea  of 
pirates,  an  enterprise  in  which  they  completely  succeed- 
ed ;  and  it  was  to  their  exertions  that  merchants  owed 
the  safety  of  their  ships  and  the  possibility  of  extend- 
ing their  commerce.  The  mercantile  tastes  and  honor- 
able character  of  this  people  procured  them  the  good- 
will of  all  the  civilized  world.  They  possessed  in  per- 
fection those  virtues  in  which  the  rest  of  the  Greeks 
were  so  lamentably  deficient.  They  were  upright,  con- 
scientious, and  pmdent.  While  they  cultivated  trade 
they  did  not  neglect  science,  literature,  and  art ;  and, 
though  the  time  of  their  prosperity  was  subsequent  to 
the  decline  of  the  intellectual  suprema<nr  of  Greece,  the 
Rhodion  tera  was  a  long  and  a  happy  one.  The  people 
formed  an  alliance  with  Rome,  and  maintained  through- 
out the  Roman  period  their  independence ;  and,  while 
they  faithfully  kept  ever)'  article  of  their  treaties,  the^' 
avoided  anything  like  servility.  In  the  time  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius  Rhodes  was  not  only  free  itself,  but  extend- 
ed the  advantages  of  its  free  constitution  to  man^'  of 
the  surrounding  islands  and  a  considerable  district  in 
Caria  on  the  opposite  coast.  Nor  was  Rhodes  by  any 
means  despicable  in  literary  reputation.  Cleobuhis, 
reckoned  among  the  seven  sages,  was  a  Rhodian ;  Cal- 
limachus  and  Apollonius  were  eminent  as  poets;  and 
eloquence  was  understood  and  cherished  in  Rhodes 
when  it  was  all  but  extinct  in  ever)*  other  part  of 
Greece.  Cicero  went  to  study  here,  and  the  young  Ro- 
man nobles  made  Rhodes  their  university  as  they  had 
formerly  done  with  Athens. 

Under  Constantino  it  was  the  metropolis  of  the 
"  Province  of  the  Islands."  It  was  the  last  place  where 
the  Christians  of  the  East  held  out  against  the  advanc- 
ing Saracens;  and  subsequently  it  was  once  more  fa- 
mous as  the  home  and  fortress  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
John.  The  most  prominent  remains  of  the  city  and 
harbor  are  memorials  of  those  knights. 

In  modem  times  Rhodes  has  been  chieflv  celebrated 
as  one  of  the  last  retreats  of  this  military  order,  under 
whom  it  obtained  great  celebrity  by  its  hen>ic  resist- 
ance to  the  Turks;  but  in  the  time  of  Soliman  the 
Great  a  capitulation  was  agreed  upon  and  the  island 
was  finally  surrendered  to  the  Turks,  under  whom  it 
has  since  continued.  It  is  now  governed  by  a  Turkish 
pasha,  who  exercises  despotic  sway,  seizes  upon  the 
property  of  the  people  at  his  pleasure,  and  from  whose 
vigilant  rapacity  scarcely  anything  can  be  concealed. 
Under  this  iron  rule  the  inhabitants  are  ground  to  pov- 
erty and  the  island  is  becoming  rapidly  depopulated. 

III.  Description  and  Remains, — Rhodes  is  immedi- 
ately opposite  the  high  Carian  and  Lycian  headlands 
at  the  south  -  west  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia 
Minor.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  about  forty -four 
leagues  in  circumference,  twenty  leagues  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  about  six  broad.  In  the  centre  is 
a  lufty  mountain  named  Artemira,  which  commands  a 
view  of  the  whole  island ;  of  the  elevated  coast  of  Car- 
mania,  on  the  north;  the  archipelago, studded  with  nu- 
merous islands,  on  the  north-west ;  Mount  Ida,  veiled  in 
clouds,  on  the  south-west;  and  the  wide  expanse  of 


FllD  of 

waters  that  waih  Ihe  ahnrea  al  Africa  on  [he  aotrth  and 
souih-east.  It  iraa  famed  in  ancient  limes  uid  is  alill 
celelirated  fnr  its  delightful  climate  and  the  fertility  of 
il«  aoiL  The  Rardena  are  ailed  with  delicimis  fruit,  ev- 
ery E«Ic  i»  BCenleil  wilh  the  most  powerful  fragrance 
wafted  fmin  the  grores  of  orange  and  dtron  tree*,  and 
the  numberless  aromatic  herbs  exhale  Mch  a  profusion 
of  the  richest  oilnrs  that  Ihe  whole  atmosphere  seenis 
impregnaled  with  apicy  perfume.  It  is  well  watered 
by  the  river  Candura  and  numemna  amaller  streams 
and  riviileta  that  spring  from  the  shady  sides  of  Mount 
Artemira.     It  contains  two  cities— Khoi1r\  the  capital, 

Jews;  and  the  ancient  Lindua,  now  raliice' 
let,  peopled  by  (ireeks  who  are  almost  all 
Ueaides  these  there  are  Rve  vi 
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.     The  rem 

Bins  of  their  Hue  old  for- 

tress,  of  great  nie  and  strength,  are  still  to  be  seen. 
The  cells  of  the  Knighia  are  entire,  but  the  aanctuary 
has  been  converted  by  the  Turks  into  a  magazine  fur 
militaiy  stores.  The  early  coins  of  Rhodes  bear  the 
canvenlional  rose-flower,  with  the  name  nf  the  islsnri. 
on  one  aide,  and  the  bead  of  Apnilo,  rarliated  like  tlie 


Eiirly  Coin  of  Rhode;. 
ler.     It  was  a  proveri}  ih 


t  the  St 


every  day  in 

See  MeuTuius.  Dt  Rhodo  (Amst.  167^) ;  Ckironelli,  liota 
iti  Rodi  (Ven.  1702);  faulsen.  DacripHo  Rhodi  (Goii. 
ISIH);  Roiil,ffAo<Jiu(AI[on.lHiS):  Menge, t'oi^ucAtcjiK 
PON  Rhodui  (Cologne,  1»27]  \  and  especially  KoUier,  Z>< 
Mommnat  dt  Hhadn  (Bnissels,  i8!»| ;  Itos^  Rrurn  nack 
Rhoda,  (Halle,  IVM);  Berg,  Dit  Inttl  Rkodta  (Uruns- 
wick,  1861). 

RhodeB,  Alexandre  de,  a  French  misaionan,-, 
was  boni  at  Avignon,  Msrch  lo,  IG91.  In  1612  he  wa^ 
admitted  to  the  Unlet  of  Jesuits  at  Rome,  and  after  lont; 

sionary.  In  the  spring  of  1619  he  left  Lisbon,  but  on 
arriving  at  Uoa  waa  iletained  nnder  rarioos  pretexts 
until  1623,  when  he  went  on  lo  Macao.  He  desired  to 
penetrate  into  Japan,  and  devoted  a  year  to  the  study  of 
the  langnagej  but  the  great  severity  which  was  exer- 
cised against  Christians  obliged  him  lo  abandon  his 
project.  He  went  into  Cnchin-China,  and  at  the  enil 
of  six  months  began  tn  preach  in  the  native  idiom.  In 
1637  he  paused  into  Tonquin,  uid  gained  the  confidence 
of  the  king;  bnt  I  he  jealousy  of  courtiers  destroyed  the 
fruits  of  his  labor.  An  edict  was  Uunched  against  the 
Christian  religion,  and  Rhodes  waa  expelled.     He  le- 


RHODES  i 

UUDcd  10  Hacao  ind  ramuned  len  yetn,  teachiriK  and 
irareUing  thruugh  the  pmvince  uf  Qinuiii.  He  siill 
dcaml  lo  return  lo  Cochin-Chin«,  iiiJ  km  again  met 
bt  perwculion— IhU  lime  barely  escapinR  with  his  life, 
bting  imleneed  to  perpeuuil  laninhnienc  (IMS),  On 
ha  nv  ui  Europe  he  wu  impriaaneil  ac  Juva,  which 
changiil  his  plan  i>f  trai-el.     He  emharked  for  Macas- 

ihmuith  the  whnle  kinRilom  of  Penia  as  wellaa  Armenia, 
and  finally  left  Smrnia  for  Genoa.  The  three  years 
fulkning  he  spent  quietly  at  Koine,  but  his  paasiuii  for 
travel  eauteil  him  to  Man  on  a  secund  expedition  ti) 
Psraa  al  the  htad  of  a  new  roisBionary  enterprise.  He 
died  in  that  country  Nov,  5,  1660,  Rhodes's  wrilinuB 
are  chiefly  iwmiivea  of  travel,  and  are  generally  cor- 
reel.  We  may  meniion, /fctuione  rfi  ^Wiri  Sucwm*  tWdi 
Sana  Fidt  ad  Rtipio  (K  Tanchmo  (Home,  1660)  —Dic- 
tinmrvim  AmaamUicum,  Ltmtanttm,  ti  laliiam  (ihid. 
1651);— SomHairr  da  diireri  Vogaget  rt  Miitumi  Apm- 
loiigaa  da  P.A.de  Rhode;  etc.  (Paris,  1653).  See 
Soiovfl,  SiW.  ScripU  Soc.  Jmu.  — Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog. 
Gtmrralt,  a.  v. 

BbodeB,  OeoTgas  de.  broihet  of  Alexandre,  was 
bom  at  Avignoa  in  IS97.  He  embraced  the  rule  cif  St. 
Ignaiim  at  Lvona  in  IS18,  taught  rhetoric  in  the  Col- 
Iree  of  Notre  'Dame  in  that  city,  and  wai  its  director  for 
oenrj-aeven  vears.  He  died  May  17,  16fil.  Of  hii 
vriiings  we  have,  Dupulalionri  Throlosia  Seiolatlira 
(Lvons,  1661,  1671,  1616):  — Philomphia  Peripillftka 
(Md:  1671)— aaefer,  yaut.  Biog.  Ginirale, 

Rliod'ocn*  CPoioKOt),  a  Jew  who  betrayed  the 
planj  of  hta  counirymen  ta  Antiochus  Enpalor,     V 
tmsnn  was  discovered,  and  be  waa  placed  iu  Confii 
i«nt<2M«x,siii,21). 
Rbodoii.      Sec  Rose. 
tUlo'dlU  (I  Mace.  XV,  23).     See  RMODitfl. 
RtUBtns,  in  Greek  mythology,  (1)  waa  king  of  t 
Hamibiana,  ■  son  of  Phoreys,  and  father  to  Anehemo- 
ha,  of  whom  Vir^l  »y»  that  he  defiled  the  bed  of  hia 
■efiniother  Caapexia.     <2)  A  centaur  present  at  the  wed- 
ding of  Pirilhous,  who  wai  wuuiiiled  by  Dryaa,  and  fleiL 
(3)  A  giant  who  waa  iiilled  by  Bacchus. 

Rhopaiiu,  in  Greek  mythology,  waa  one  of  the 
nummiuBsansof  HerenlM.  His  son  was  named  Ph«s- 
KB,  and  built  a  city  in  Crete,  lo  which  he  gave  his  own 

HbTtblK,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  nymph  be- 
loved of  Apollo,  bv  whom  »he  became  Che  mother  uf  the 
Cotybaulea.  An  ancient  town  oil  the  north-east  cuaai 
of  Crete  derives  from  her  its  name— Rhy lion. 

Hiario,  Rapharl  Galeotto,  an  It 
beller  known  as  airdituil  Hiorio,  was  Ixi 
Uiy  3, 14&1.  He  waa  in  great  favor  wilh  Sixtus  IV, 
wboiaisedhimlo  the  rank  of  cardinal  in  H7T,andafter- 
irards  conferred  upon  him  Kveral  bishoiirio  and 
bishopries,  t^^ether  with  the  i'' ' 
and  Cava.  During  the  ffiea  t 
ration  lo  Ihe  canlinalate,  Loreii 
«ere  aMa«nnalpd.    The 


Oxford 


hedral,  cir.  IISO. 


vaulted;  more  especially  the  latter,  when  groined. 

lan  vaulting  Ihe  rib»  generally  com 
of  mere  flat  hands  eroas- 

ig  the  vault  at  right    I 
angles,   the   gtoins  as    I 
""  as  the  apex  being    ' 
left  perfectly  plain.    ' 

riba  become  moulded, 

""■  "*  "^  •PP';*^  "     Westminster  Abbej-,  cl, 


fiched  wilh  li 


Gkmcealer  Cathedral,  c.r.  1B:0. 
lerseccioiu  are  generally  omamei 


churches  of  Iffley, 
Uxfordsbire,  and 
Elkatone,  Glouces- 
urebire. 

In  Early  Ungiish 
vaulting,  and  that 
uf  all  aubseqiient  pe- 
riods.  the  gniiru  are 

by  ribs,  and  Che  in- 
iied  with  boesee  nC 
I  the  chapter-h"use 


Oxford.    In  Ihe  Early  English 

ore  riba  are  used  than  those  whicn  cross  me  vaun  at 

ght  angle*  (cross- springers)  and  the  (diagonal)  ribs 

1011  the  groiiiB,  with  luaietimes  one  at  the  a|iex. 

In  the  IMcoralfd  style  additional  riba  are  introduced 

;tween  the  diagonal  and  cnns-spriiigers  foUiwing  ihe 

irve  irf  the  vault,  and  frequently  also  in  other  parts 

inning  in  dilTereuC  directions,  and  uniting  the  whole 

ito  a  kind  uf  net-work,  ae  at  Tewkesbury  Abbey, 

Gloucestershire,    The  apes  of  Ihe  vault  is  almiul  invn- 

"ily  occupied  by  a  rib,  which  is  often  slightly  curved 

rards  between  the  bossefl.    When  they  are  niimen'uii, 

I  not  nnnsual  lo  And  that  the  more  important  rilis 

of  larger  size  than  the  others.     Iu  this  siyle  the 


•f  Blonle-Casii 
ich  celebrated  his  ele- 
de*  Medici  and 

eBcape  the 


._.h  of  the  Florentines,  though  he 
the  plot,  and  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  near  the  altar 
at  which  he  was  officialing.  Under  Alexi 
Uuk  refuge  in  Frain-e,  in  hia  we  of  Treguier,  but  returned 
ID  lialy  on  the  election  of  llus  III.  He  aflerwarUa 
lered  into  a  conspiracy  wilh  cardinal  Pelnieci  agai 
Leo  X.  who  ({eneroiialy  pardoned  his  offence.  It  ia  t 
that  cardinal  Kiarin  was  the  Hnt  to  introduce  theatrical 
iqirtseniations  in  Rome.  He  died  July  7,  lo21.  t 
AmiL  Ecd.  147-2-84;  Panvjnio,  Vila  di  Sitio  I 
IiifeHira,  Mario  Rom.;  Ammanati,  EpiHola  !A8 
-  -     -  Hoefer,  A'oar.  Biag.  Genem 


mb,  in  arebileclore,  is  a  projecting  band  oi 
ing.  elc.  In  Middle-»ge  architecture  ribs  are  i 
lenurely  emplt^-ed  lo  ornament  ceilings,  both 


RIB 

ribs  are  snmetimin  nmamented  with  the  chanuAeiutk 
uniBDienC,  I  he  haU-fioarr. 

Ill  ordiiimry  Perprnduvlar  v«ulling,  ribs  are  ipplied 
much  in  the  Hmit  way  u  in  Ibe  preceding  style,  but 
tliry  are  aomeliroen  employed  in  greater  pruruaion  and 
ill  mare  complicated  arnuigenients.  by  which  the  effect 
in  bv  no  nieatii  always  improved,  aa  at  St.  Mary  Ued- 
cliffe  Church,  Briatol.  In^iin-rraw/y  vaulting  tbe  ribs 
Mdiaw  from  the  springing  of  each  pendeniiTe,  and  geu- 
iwards,  BO  that 


I  oric  at  Faleintn.    In  1&&2  he  returned  lo  Bome  and 
'  lalwred  effeciivelv  fur  the  instituting  of  the  CoUegiam 

Uermanicum.     li>yula  sent  him  to  Belgiuoi  in  1555,  in 

order  t^  pruiDute  the  interesta  of  Jeeuii' 


.    He  I 


>r  Philip  II  u 


allyc, 


whole  I 


with  real 


■rings  ai 


Divinity  School,  Oifoid. 

Many  churchea,  and  some  other  ancient  bui1ding^ 

hare  raised  ceilings,  nf  wood  or  plaster,  funned  on  the 

which  arc  aa  old  as  [he  Decorated  and  Early  Eiigliah 
styles,  are  sparingly  omamenieil  with  small  riba;  there 

considerable  intervals.    In  some  inataucea  the  riba  arc 

surface  into  rectangular  compartments,  or  panels. 


liter  I 


in,  and  bydefeiKl- 
t  order  againat  attacks  of  the  Sorbonne,  towards 
iliiing  nf  that  project.  In  1559  he  waa  appointed 
nrtuof  the  Collegium  tiermanicum,  and  in  1560, 

f  talieii  the  four  vows  of  his  order,  pr»y»rifM 


f  TU9 


n  1563  h 


Wymlngton,  Bedrordstalre. 

In  the  Perpendicular  atyle  ceilings  of  this  kind  are 
aimuat  invariably  rnnncd  in  eanTj,  which  are  divided  into 
si|uares  by  small  riba  with  boaaea,  shielila,  or  flowers  at 
the  internections.  Flatceilingsalau,  which  are  common 
in  this  style,  are  frequently  dlviileil  uito  njuarra,  and 

time  of  [|ueen  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  ribs  were  much 
iiseil  on  plaster  ceilings,  and  were  nfien  arranged  with 
considerable  intricacy:  at  this  poriud  the  intersections 
were  usually  either  plain,  or  ornamented  with  small 
pendants.  In  some  diatiicls  the  purlins  of  a  roof  arc 
called  ribs. — Parlter,  Oletiary  tj/*  A  riAileelHrt,  a.  v. 

RIB  (;^X.  lielS,  Gen.  ii,  21,  32,  a  iHe,  as  often  ren- 
dered; Chald.T^;,  Dan.  vii,  5),  the  part  of  Adam  taken 
■0  rorni  his  wife  ((ien.  ut  sup).     See  Eve. 

In  theexpresnon"lifthrib"(SSam.ii,  29;  iii,2T;ir, 
<i :  XX,  in),  the  original  haa  wtnply  jf/)A  (Orh,  chdmnh, 
'■fifth  part"inGen.xlvii,26). 

Ribadenelra,  Pbi>iio,  a  zealous  Jesuit,  pupil  nf 
IavoIb,  and  indiialrious  writer,  was  bom  at  Toledo,  Kov. 
I.  1527.  He  was  sent  to  Rome  while  younc,  and  re- 
ceived by  Ixynla  into  his  order  in  1540,  Ijcfiire  it  had 
l>een  ccniHrmeil  by  the  pope.  In  1543  Rilwdeneira' re- 
moved to  Paris  fur  further  stndiea  in  philosophy  and 
the.il"cy.  "I'd  three  years  later  to  Padiia,  where  he'  com- 


sary  of  the  order  in 
the  generals  Lainex  and  Francis  Borgia.  He  attendeil 
the  second  general  asaembly  of  hia  onlcr  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Sicily,  and  the  thinl  as  the  represenutiie 
uf  Home,  and  aubsequenlly  was  made  overseer  of  all  the 
lionsea  of  the  Jesuits  in  Kome.  Physical  sufTcriugi  le<l 
to  his  return  to  Spain  in  15K4,  and  to  the  occupation  of 
a  writer  in  behalf  of  liis  order  as  bis  chief  work.  He 
was  engaged  in  collecting  tlie  materials  for  a  work  in- 
tended lu  describe  the  services  of  the  Jesuits  in  Spain 
and  India  when  he  died,  at  Madrid,  Oct.  1, 161 1.     His 

as  KiSa.     At  a  thinker,  Kibuleneira  waa  charBcierizcii 
by  credulity;  as  a  writer,  by  a  diffuse  story-telling  style 
in  the  manner  of  the  old  legenda,  whence  his  name  waa 
aarcastically  transformed  into  Prlir  de  Budmeria,  L  e. 
"chatterer."     Hia  worka  were  numerous,  and  are  fully 
given  in  Zeltler'a  large  Umi:ertiil-I.erik(m.     They  are 
asceiical  or  biographical  in  nature,  though  frequently 
devoted  apecifloally  to  the  intereata  of  hia  order.     We 
mention  his  lArta  of  Ignatius  de  Loyo- 
la, Borgia,  Ijiinez,  and  .Salmemn : — the 
Flat  Suscloruia  (tranaL  into  Eiiglisfa, 
1069}— all  in  nuraeniua  edilkma:— tbe 
f/ia.dii  Sehimu  dt  rAu^Orrrt  (Va- 
lencia, 1388);  — j>  Prtace  Chrilim,tt 
.  defence  against   Machiavelli    (Antv. 
1597,  etc.)  :  —  C«foJ<^iu   SrriploniK 
Soc  Jfta — a  catalogue  of  Jesuit  nrii- 
era,  their  provinces,  colleges,  houses, 
etc  (ibid.  1608);  also  translations  from 

S|>ani»h.— Henog,  Seal-i.'neyttoji.a.T. 
See  Alkoamdh. 

Rlb'ai  (Heb.fliias',-'!— .,pi™iB■ 
[withJehovah];Sepu■p<)3of,■p,flaO, 
■he  father  of  Tttai,  one  of  David's  mightv  men  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  (2  Sam.  iitiii,  29;  1  Chron.  xi,  81), 
RC.  antelU20. 

Ribaltm,  Fkancibco,  an  eminent  .Spanish  painter, 
was  bom  at  Casiellon  de  la  Plana  in  1551.  He  alitdied 
the  works  of  haphael  and  Sebastian  del  Piimibo  in  ttume, 
and  aettled  in  Valeiwis.  His  design,  color,  and  compo- 
sition are  highly  commended.  Among  hia  works  are  a 
IjiiI  Sapprr.  a  /iofy  Fizmity,  and  The  Entomhtaent  of 
Ch-itl.     He  died  in  l(i28. 

Siband  (Numb,  xv,  S3).  See  Lack. 
Sibaa,  Juan  t>B,  a  .Spanish  ecclesiastic,  was  horn  at 
Cor.l..va  iu  1612.  He  be)onge<l  to  the  Order  of  Domin- 
icall^  and  taught  for  many  yeara  in  the  convent  of  Si. 
Paul  at  Cnrdnva.  His  death  occurred  Nov.  4,  1687, 
Besides  sermons  and  some  ascetic  ireariaes,  he  wmt«, 
SaeUIn  nl  Crtar  3  a  Dioi  m  Gluria  (lli(>3,fol.):  this  ap- 
peared under  the  name  of  Joae  de  Zaia,  Many  writers 
have  attributed  to  Ribaa  the  work  entitled  ThiIto  Jrn. 
fin:  etc.  fCoimbra,  1654. 4lo),  which  bears  the  name  of 
Krancisco  de  la  Piedail.  'I'hia  treatise  H]>caks  with  great 
severity  of  the  Jesuits,  and  was  burned  by  onler  of  tbe 
Iniiuinilion.  Ribas  denied  the  anthonhip  of  the  work, 
hut  was  known  to  have  written  othen  againsi  the  Jesu- 
its,oneof which ispnlilleitfttmiTonfcrfe™.  Scefichard, 
Scrip!.  Ord.  /'ra-licnl.;  tionjet,  in  Moreri'a  AW.  //m*.; 
PeignnI,  Did.  da  I.Ura  Condaiunh,  ii,  154;  Brunei, 
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Rfb«ta,JosA,  called  ^pa^iw&'ra,  a  Spanish  painter 
■ad  engnTer,  waa  born  at  San-Felipe,  Jan.  i'i,  1588. 
In  hii  Touth  be  vai  sent  to  (he  capital  of  his  native 
[«DTinc«  to  refMve  a  claHiical  education,  but  did  nut 
p-n  hinKir  to  that  excluiivelr.  Hii  love  for  arc 
^nvloallr  dnw  him  away  from  all  else,  and  he  studied 
IMiming  DiHter  various  masters.  It  is  supposed  that  his 
{diiliar  and  rather  banh  ityle  was  gained  while  under 
ibe  ioacriKtioD  of  Michael  An^lo  Orsvaf^^^  at  Na- 
pin,  l^tcr  he  went  to  Rone,  to  I'arma,  and  other  cit- 
in  of  Italy,  sUidyinf;  and  working  with  diligence.  He 
fadly  settled  in  Naples,  was  made  court  painter,  and 
Raivnl  manT  bvoia.  In  1630  he  waa  made  member 
•/  tbt  Academy  uf  St.  Lake,  and  in  1644  received  from 
tke  pope  the  decoratkin  uF  the  Onter  iif  Christ.  He 
litd  at  Naples  in  1656.  The  works  of  Bibcra  deserve 
s  place  aatong  thoie  of  the  best  engraven  and  etchers. 
Of  lus  wnrlta  in  this  style  may  be  mentioned,  The  Mar- 
lyiam  of  SI.  Bariialotann  i  —Sibmui,  and  a  [wrtrail 
if  Jabn  of  Austria.  His  paintings  are  niimerousi 
ia  the  Louvre  is  The  Adoriilion  of  Iht  Shrp/trrdt, and 
aov-DR  many  in  Kaplea  a  Drpoiiiim  from  lie  Ctoh: 
this  b  rcmariisLle  for  a  harmony  and  vigor  of  lone 
hardly  equalled  by  his  other  works.  See  Ci^an  [Ikr- 
ondei],  IHccionarin  I/Ulnrica;  Quillet,  Diel.dn  Feia-  , 
rrpi  HrpogmiiM ;  Caballero,  Obtfrviiaorta  aohrti  ia  Pn-  i 

rria  dt  Sibera  (Valencia,  18M,  4to) Hoefer,  Nout. 

Biog.  Gairalf,  a,  v. 

mblab  (HebL  AtUof,  rtb3'7,>rri/ii>;  SepLAi- 
cShiU  «  Bt|Xa.  V.  I.  'Pc|3Xa3a!  VafiXaan.  'A^ah, 
etc),  ibe  ikame  probably  of  two  place*. 

L  One  dT  tbe  landmarks  on  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  land  of  Ivael,  as  specified  by  Mosea  (Numb,  xxxiv, 
II).  Ila  poaition  is  noted  in  this  panage  with  much 
pKcniaa.  ti  waa  between  Shepham  and  the  sea  of 
Cbmentb,  and  on  the  "  east  Hde  of  Ibe  ipritig."  There 
B  hot  one  other  incidental  notice  in  Scripture  tending 
tofiitbenteof  Rihiah;  it  is  said  to  be  "in  the  Und 
<^  Hamath'  (2  Kings  xitUi,  33;  xxv,  21 :  Jer.  lii,  9). 
The  land  of  Hamatb  lay  on  the  north  of  the  ancient 
Uogdnm  of  Damascus.  See  Hamath.  It  embraced 
the  plain  on  both  side*  of  the  Oron tea,  extending  from 
tb  city  of  Hamatb  southward  lo  the  fountain  of  the 
OnatM,  This  poailion,  however,  teems  JncotiBislent 
■ith  llie  preceding,  inannuch  as  Hacar-cnan,  the  atarl- 
ioR-Iimnt  fnim  the  extreoie  iionh  of  the  east  border,  lay 

Oder  given  bring  thus:  "entrance  to  Hamatb,  Zedail, 
Sphnn.  Haiar-enan,~  Numb,  xxxiv,  8,9),  u  that  a  line 
dnwD  lowani*  the  Sea  of  Cinnereth  (  Lake  of  Tiberias) 


ISO  tl-Htrmtl  no  Ibe  pislu  of  Blblab. 

east  of  Kiblahi  and  the  RibUh  of  the  bnundary-line 
also  aeemt  to  have  been  greatly  nearer  tbe  Claliliean 
lake  Chan  the  Riblah  on  the  UmnCes  was.  since  Riblah 

derin^  of  the  ancient  versions  and  the  Targums  only 
serve  to  confuse  the  paaaage.  In  the  HepL  the  division 
of  the  Hebrew  words  is  even  mistaken.  Thus  DGtCIS 
nVa^il  b  rendered  iirb  Surffl/idp  BtiXii,  Joining  the 
two  flrst  letters  of  the  second  word  to  the  Hrst  word. 
The  Vulg,,  too,  without  any  aulhnrily,  inserts  the  word 
DofAmn;  and  Jerome  affirms  ihat  Klhlab  is  ideniical 
wiih  Aniioch  (Oaoincul.s.  v.''Reblalha'^.  In  his  cim- 
meniiry  on  Ezekiel  he  is  still  more  explicit.  He  saya, 
"From  the  end,  therefore,  of  the  northern  ride — that  is, 
from  the  temple  {atrio)  Knan — the  border  extends,  ac- 
cording to  the  book  of  Numbers,  to  Sepham,  which  the 
Hebrews  call  Apamia,  and  from  Apatnla  In  Rebla,  which 

known  I  hat  Rebla  means  lhat  city  which  is  now  the  no- 
blest in  Ccele-Syria,  the  wnnis  cmri-n  ,/bnfnn  are  addeil, 
which,  it  is  manifest,  signify  fMipiiK''  ((9rvra,  v.4'K.  ed. 
Migne).  This  singular  view  appear*  lo  be  taken  from 
the  Targutns  (Buclun,  Optra,  i,  481).  Some  suppoae 
that  ihe  Daphne  heie  menlioned  was  the  place  near  the 
Ijikeof  Merom  of  which  Joseph  us  «peakB(  War,  iv,  1,1); 
and  that  iberefnre  Aim  mav  mean  one  of  tbe  fountains 
ofEbe  Joidan.  With  ihis  agrees  Parchi.ihe  Jewish  Irav- 
eller  in  the  13th  and  14tb  ceniurira,  who  expretnly  di»- 
.  criminaie*  between  the  two  (see  Ihe  extracts  in  Zuiie, 
Hnjamia,  ii,  41S),  and  in  our  own  day  J.  D,  Michaelis 
(Bibil  fSr  CngrttkHta;  SuppL  ad  l^rrica.  No.  S3I3) 
and  Boufrerius,  Ihe  learned  editor  of  Euselnus's  Oim- 
mailifoa.  So  likewise  Schwaiz  (_rulrit,  p.  W).  But 
Dr.  P<irler  has  endeavored  in  draw  Ihe  boundary-line 
in  consistency  with  the  position  of  Ibe  Riblah  or  Rihieh 
^wvc  described  (l/and-buot  for  Syria,  p.  580) ;  and 
Winer,  (ieeenius,  Van  de  Velde,  and  others  aeem  l<> 
have  found  no  difficulty  in  iilentifying  Ihe  Kiblah  of 
Numbers  with  that  of  Jeremiah  and  the  later  histor- 
ical books.  But  Palestine  never  aclually  pxirndcdthus 
far  north,  and  the  arguments  of  Kcil  [iid  /nc.)  Bp[>esr 
to  us  conclusive  that  another  Riblah  mini  Iheie  be 
ineaiit  south  of  H^  Hermon.  perhaps  Ihe  silr  alterwardit 
called  Irtliem  and  Da«,  the  present  Tell  rl-Kady.     See 

2.  KibUh  of  Hamatb  Isy  on  the  great  mad  between 
Palestine  and  Babylonia,  at  which  the  kings  of  Baby- 
lonia were  accustomed  to  remain  while  direcling  the 
operaitnns  of  their  armies  in  Palestine  and  Phmnida. 
Here  Nebuchadnezzar  waited  while  the  siegea  of  Jeru- 


hither  were  brought  lo  htm  the  wretched  king  of  Ju- 
diea  and  his  sons,  and  after  a  t\tat  a  selcclinn  from 

were  ]iut  In  dial h, doubtless  by  the  horrible  torture  of 
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Mnpaliiig,  which  the  AssA'rians  practiced,  and  the  lonf? 
lilies  of  the  victims  to  which  are  still  to  be  seen  on  their 
monuments  (Jer.  xxxix,  5, 6;  lii,  9, 10, 26, 27 ;  2  Kings 
XXV,  6,  20,  21). .  In  like  manner  Pharaoh-necho,  after 
his  victory  over  the  Babylonians  at  Carcheroish,  re- 
turned to  Kiblah  and  summoned  Jehoahaz  from  Jent- 
salem  before  him  (2  Kings  xxiii,  83).  Kiblah  is  prob- 
ably mentioned  by  Ezckiel  (vi,  14),  though  m  the  pres- 
ent Hebrew  text  and  A.  V.  it  appears  as  JJiblah  or  Dib- 
loth  (q.  v.).       » 

This  Kiblah  has  no  doubt  been  discovered,  still  re- 
taining it^  ancient  name,  Ribirhj  on  the  right  (east) 
bank  ofel-At»y  (the  Orontes),  u|ion  the  great  road  which 
connects  Uoalbek  and  Hums,  about  thirty -five  miles 
north-east  of  the  former  and  twenty  miles  south-west 
of  the  latter  place.  It  lies  alMut  twelve  miles  east  by 
north  of  its  great  fountain,  which  still  bears  the  name 
fl-A  in.  The  advantages  of  its  position  for  the  encamp- 
ment of  vast  hosts,  such  as  those  of  Egypt  and  llaby- 
lon,  are  enumerated  by  Dr.  Kobinaon,  who  visited  it  in 
18o*2  (hib.  Res,  iii,  54o).  He  describes  it  as  "lyin^  on 
the  banks  of  a  mountain  stream  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
and  fertile  plain  yielding  the  most  abundant  supplies 
of  forage.  From  this  point  the  roads  were  open  by 
Aleppo  and  the  Euphrates  to  Nineveh,  or  by  Palmyra 
to  Babylon  ...  by  the  end  of  Lebanon  and  the  coast  to 
Palestine  and  Egypt,  or  through  the  Bukaa  and  the 
Jordan  valley  to  the  centre  of  the  Holy  Land.**  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  first  alluded  to  by  Buckingham  in 
1816  {Arab  Tribes^  Tp. 4SI).  The  most  singular  object 
ill  this  neighborhood  is  a  monument  called  Kamoti  el- 
Jferntel,  which  stands  on  a  high  mound  several  miles 
farther  up  the  Orontes  than  Kiblah  (that  is,  farther 
Muitli),  but  distinctly  visible  from  it.  It  stands  on  a 
pedestal  of  three  steps,  and  in  the  form  of  two  quad- 
rilateral masses  rising  one  above  another,  the  lower  or- 
namented with  figures  of  dogs,  stags,  hunting-instru- 
ments, etc.,  and  terminating  in  a  kind  of  pyramid,  it 
reaches  the  height  of  about  sixty  feet  (as  given  by 
Kobtnson),  but  Van  de  Vclde  makes  it  about  twenty 
more  (ii,  469).  One  of  the  comers,  the  south-west,  is 
in  a  dilapidatetl  state;  in  other  respects  it  is  entire, 
and  forms  a  solid  mass  of  masonry  built  of  large  square 
sUMies.  It  b  known  to  be  of  great  antiquity;  but  its 
precise  date  and  object  are  unknown ;  and  Abulfeda  is 
the  first  writer  who  is  known  to  have  mentioned  it. 
l>r.  Thomson,  who  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  it, 
would  connect  it  with  the  ancient  Babylonian  dynasty 
{Bib.  Sacra,  May,  1847). 

Riooaltoun,  Robert,  an  eminent  divine  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  minister  of  Hobkirk,  was  born  near 
Jedburgh  in  1691,  and  died  1769.  He  wrote,  A  Sober 
Inquiry  into  the  Ground  of  the  Present  Dijferencei  in  the 
Church  of  SoitUind  (1723, 12mo): — An  Inquii-y  into  the 
Sftirit  and  Tendency  of  letters  on  Theron,  etc  (Edin. 
1762,  12mo).  After  his  death,  1771,  three  volumes  of 
luH  writings  were  published, edited  by  Rev.  R,  Walker: 
vol.  i,  Kxsayt  on  Human  Nature,  etc. ;  vol.  ii.  Treatise 
on  the  Genei-al  Plan  of  Revelation  ;  vol.  iii,  Notes,  etc., 
on  Galatians,  Sec  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  men 
A  ufhorSf  s.  V. ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  Biblioff,  s.  v. 

Riooardi,  NiocoLO,  an  Italian  theologian,  was  born 
at  Genoa  in  1585.  He  studied  in  Spain,  joined  the  Or- 
der of  Dominicans,  and  in  1613  was  chosen  to  occupy 
the  chair  of  theology  at  Valladolid.  He  soon  became 
noted  OS  a  preacher,  and  was  called  to  court.  Philip 
III, charmed  with  his  eloquence, called  him  a  prodigy; 
from  this  he  was  familiarly  called  //  Padre  Mostro, 
III  Rome  his  success  was  equally  great;  he  was  in  fa- 
vor with  Urban  VII,  who  made  him  professor  in  the 
College  of  Minerva  in  1621,  and  in  1629  master  of 
the  palace.  He  died  at  Rome,  May  30,  1639.  As  a 
preacher  he  was  characterized  by  great  passionateness, 
grandeur  of  imagery,  and  vigor  of  thought.  His  writ- 
ings are,  Ragionauifntisopra  le  Litaniedi  Nostra  Sv/nora 
(Rome,  1626,2  vols,  fol.) :— y/iVorta  Concilii  Ttidentini 


EmacuUttcs  Synopsis  (ibid.  1627,  ]6mo),and  several  mi- 
nor treatises.  He  had  also  gathered  materials  for  sev- 
eral important  works,  among  them  a  Commadary  on 
the  whole  Scriptures : — De  Christiana  Tkeologia,  3  vols.: 
— Adotrsai'ia  Sacra: — Antiques  Lectiottes : — beMdes hi^ 
Sermons,  See  Oldoino,  Athenaum  Ligusticum;  £ry- 
thneus,  Pinacotheca ;  ^hard  and  Quetif,  BibL  Script. 
Ord,  Prcedicaf,  ii,  503;  Tiraboschi,  Storia  delta  Letter. 
ItaL  viii. — Hoefer,  Sour,  Biog,  Ginerale,  a.  v. 

Ricohini,  Tomm aso  Agostino,  a  learned  Italian 
ecclesiastic,  was  bom  at  Cremona  iu  1695.  At  the  age 
of  fin:een  he  entered  the  Dominican  order,  devoted  him- 
self to  poetry,  and  published  at  Milan  aeveral  religi(tu« 
pieces.  He  afterwards  taught  theology'  iti  the  principal 
houses  of  his  order  in  Lombardv,  and  filled  the  <^ce  of 
prior  at  Cremona.  Calle<l  to  Rome  in  1 740,  he  became 
in  1749  secretary  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  and 
examiner  of  the  bishops.  He  enjoyed  the  favor  of  Bei- 
edict  XIV,  who  often  made  use  of  his  learning  in  liter- 
arv  work.  In  1759  Rlcchini  became  one  of  the  loafien 
of  the  pope*s  palace.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1762.  Amon^ 
his  numerous  works  are.  In  Funere  Benedicti  XIII  (Rome, 
1730, 4to)  i—De  VUa  Vine,  GotH  (ibid.  1742, 8vo)  :-/»«- 
tris  Monetce  adcersus  Catharos  et  V'ahlenses  (ibid.  1743, 
fol.);  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  accompanied 
with  notes  and  a  life  of  the  author: — De  Vita  et  CuUn 
B,Alberti  ViUaconiensis  (ibid.  1784,8vo):— />e  Vita  ae 
Rebus  Cardinalis  Gregorii  Barbidici  (ibid.  1761,  4lo), 
translated  into  Italian  by  Fr.  Petroni.  See  Arisi,  Crr- 
mona  Litterata  ;  Catalan,  De  Secretario  S.  Congr,  In- 
dicis  Lib,  II, — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Rioci,  Antonio,  called  Barbdunga^Sk.  painter  of  the 
Neapolitan  school,  was  born  at  Messina  in  1600.  He 
went  to  Rome  and  studied  under  Domenicbino ;  in  that 
city  he  left  several  fine  paintings.  On  his  return  to  his 
native  country  be  executed  numerous  works  which  now 
decorate  its  churches.  Among  them  we  mention,  the 
Convei'sion  of  St,  Paul: — an  Ascension: — Si,  Charles 
Borromeo : — and  a  very  beautiful  picture  of  St,  Cecilia 
in  a  church  in  Palermo.  See  Domenici,  Vite  die*  Pitton 
Napolitani;  Lanzi,  Storia  Pittorica;  Ticozzi,  Diiiona- 
Trio ;  Guida  di  Messina ;  Mortillaro,  Guida  di  Palermo, 
— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Generate,  a.  v. 

Ricci,  Bartolomeo  (1),  an  Italian  scholar,  was 
bom  at  Lugo,  in  Romagiia,  in  1490.  He  studied  at  Bo- 
logna, Padua,  and  Venice,  and  in  the  last-named  city 
had  charge  of  the  education  of  Luigi  Cornaro,  after- 
wards cardinal  He  subsequently  taught  at  Ravenna. 
His  reputation  as  instructor  gained  for  him  in  1539  the 
position  of  tutor  to  Alfonso  and  Luigi  d*  Este,  sons  of 
the  duke  of  Ferrara.  In  1561  he  received  from  Alfon- 
so letters  of  nobility  with  the  title  of  lord  ofVenditta. 
Ricci  wrote  with  elegance,  but  his  style  has  been  criti- 
cised as  harsh  and  unequal.  He  died  in  1569.  His 
works  have  been  collected  into  three  volumes,  Ojiera 
(Padua,  1748).  See  (i.  della  Casa,  Uiscorso  suUa  Vita 
di  B,  Ricci, — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Rioci.  Bartolomeo  (2),  an  Italian  Jesuit,  was 
bom  at  Castelfidardo.  He  was  master  of  the  novices 
at  Nola  and  at  Rome,  afterwards  provincial  of  his  order 
in  Sicily.  He  died  at  Rome.  Jan.  12, 1613.  Hb  works 
are.  Vita  Jesu  Christi  ex  Evangeliorum  Contertu  (Rome, 
1607,  8vo),  translated  into  Italian  (ibid.  1609,  4to):— 
Triumphus  Christi  Crucifiri  (Antwerp,  1608, 4to) : — Mo- 
notessaron  Etangelicum  (Poitiers,  1621, 4to).  See  Tira- 
boschi,  Storia  delta  Letter.  Ital,  viu — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Bvtg, 
Generalcj  s.  v.  ^ 

Rioci,  Lorenzo,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  was  bom  at 
Florence,  Aug.  2,  1703.  He  was  of  a  noble  family,  and 
at  a  very  early  age  joined  the  Society  of  Jesus.  He 
was  employed  in  various  ways,  and  finally  became  sec- 
retary-general under  Luigi  Centiirione.  At  the  death 
of  his  superior,  Ricci  was  elected  to  fill  his  place.  May 
21,  1758.  But  there  soon  arose  those  difliculties  which 
finally  destroyed  the  order.     Its  members  were  ban- 
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»b«d  from  the  principal  courts  of  Europe,  and  Ricci  re- 
ceired  froai  France  proposals  of  reform.     To  all  such 
he  replied  haughtily  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  re- 
formed in  the  society,  Sint  ut  sunif  aut  non  smf.     In 
Jaouaiy,  1769,  several  of  the  states  of  Europe  solicited 
ihe  abolUhment  of  the  order  from  Clement  XIII.    This 
pope  died  souu  after,  and  his  successor,  Clement  XIY, 
was  also  appealed  to.     He  Hnally  yielded,  and  on  July 
21, 1773,  signed  an  edict  which  suppressed  the  entire 
(»rder.    Kicci,  with  his  assistants,  was  transferred  to  the 
Casile  of  St.  Angelo  at  Rome,  where  he  died  Nov.  24, 
1775w    See  Garracioli,  Vie  du  P.  Rtcd;  Ch.  Sainte-Fui, 
VU  du  P.  Ricci  (2  vols.  12mo);  Ami  de  la  RtHyion, — 
Uoefer,  Sour.  Biog.  Gensralf^  s.  v. 

Rioci,  Matteo,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  sue- 
c^sful  mtsnonaries  of  the  Romish  Church.     He  was 
bom  at  Maoerata,  in  Ancona,  in  1552,  and  was  early  de- 
vuted  to  a  clerical  life.     After  a  thorough  instruction 
in  languages  and  the  sciences,  he  entered  the  Order  of 
Jesuits  in  1571.     His  comprehensive  learning,  together 
vith  his  shrewdness,  led  to  his  being  selected  some 
years  later  to  undertake  the  work  of  re-establishing 
the  mistdons  of  his  Church  in  China.     The  Minorite 
Monte  Corvino  bad  founded  them  so  long  ago  as  AD. 
1^;  but  the  hostility  of  the  resident  Nestorian  Chris- 
tians, and  the  opposition  of  the  native  religions,  Con- 
faciaulsm,  Taoism,  and  Buddhism,  followed  by  the  per- 
secutions of  the  Ming  djiiasty,  had  destroyed  all  the 
fniits  of  his  labors.     The  Capuchin  Gaspar  de  Cruz 
had  attempted  to  reintroduce  Christianity  into  China 
in  about  AD.  1522,  but  without  success.     Ricci  arrived 
with  two  companions  in  1588  and  was  permitted  to  set- 
tle at  Tsao-KJng-Fo.     Aided  by  the  Jesuit  Roger,  he 
wis  even  permitted  to  build  a  Christian  church  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  a  Chinese  temple.     His  method 
vas  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  people  by  conforming 
to  their  manners  and  prejudices.     He  assimilated  his 
drst  teachings,  for  example,  to  the  religious  and  moral 
tenets  of  Confucianism ;  and  he  constructed  a  map  of 
the  world  in  which  he  grouped  all  other  states  about 
China  as  their  centre.    The  Chinese  priests  were  event- 
uslly  successful,  however,  in  exciting  suspicion  against 
liin,  from  which  he  was  compelled  to  ilee  to  the  sea- 
port Chow-chiu     In  1595  he  attempted  a  visit  to  Pe- 
kin,  but,  being  considered  a  Japanese  in  disguise,  he 
was  unable  to  sectu^  a  presentation  at  court.     Five 
years  later  he  repeated  the  undertaking,  and  was  fort- 
unate enough  to  be  selected  by  the  Portuguese  as  the 
Ijearer  of  presents  to  the  emperor;  and  he  so  improved 
the  opportunity  that  he  was  thereafter  permitted  to 
reside  with  the  other  missionaries  of  his  company  in 
Pekin  itself.     Ricci  now  labored  with  increased  energy 
in  his  mission.     He  acquired  the  respect  of  the  im- 
l^erial  family  and  of  prominent  mandarins  through  his 
mathematical  proficiency  and  through  the  arts  of  paint- 
ing and  music     Having  given  much  attention  to  the 
vernacular,  he  was  able  to  write  a  number  of  books  in 
the  Chinese  language,  and  to  adapt  all  his  sayings  and 
writings  to  the  promotion  of  Christianity.     His  infiu- 
cD«  extended,  in  course  of  time,  beyond  the  precincts 
<»f  the  court  and  the  capital,  and  was  felt  to  the  advan- 
tage of  his  cause  in  several  pmvinces  of  the  empire. 
The  foundations  for  a  durable  work  appeared  to  have 
been  definitely  laid  when  Ricci  die<i,  in  1609.     The 
mtaston  immediatelv  felt  his  loss  in  the  withdrawal  of 
the  emperor^s  favor,  and  in  being  obliged  to  remove 
from  the  capital  for  a  time.     But  the  services  rendered 
hj  the  missionaries  to  the  cause  of  mathematical  sci- 
•rnce,  and  even  to  the  State,  were  so  valuable  that  they 
were  njon  permitted  to  resume  their  appropriate  labors, 
llie  Jesuits  SchalL  Yerbiest,  Pereira,  and  others  are 
prominent  in  the  subsequent  history  of  Roman  Catholic 
misMons  to  China,  and  the  successes  realized  were  large ; 
l>at  the  entrance  of  other  orders  upon  this  work,  e.  g. 
the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  introduced  an  element 
of  discord  among  the  missionaries  themselves  which 
impaired  their  usefulness  and  brought  them  into  dis- 


favor with  the  Chinese  rulers.  Incessant  persecutions 
followed,  extending  from  1722  to  1845,  which  have  al- 
most obliterated  the  traces  of  the  work  of  Ricci  and  his 
colleagues.  See  the  art.  China  ui  this  Cyclopadia, 
See  Trigault,  De  Christ.  Eacped.  apud  JSinas  ex  Comm, 
Ricci  (Augsbuig,  1615, 4to) ;  Wertheim,  Riccif  in  Pletz's 
Neue  theoi.  Zeitschr.  (Vienna,  1833),  No.  8 ;  Schall,  /?<v 
latio  de  Initio  et  Pi-ogr,  Mi$nonis  Soc  Jesu  apud  Chi- 
nenset  (Ratisbon,  1672,  and  with  Notes  by  Mannsegg, 
Vienna,  1834) ;  Du  Halde,  Descript,  de  VEmp.  de  Ut  Chine 
(Paris,  1736;  German,  with  Blosheim's  introd.,  Rostock, 
4  vols.  4to) ;  Gutzlatr,  History  of  China  (Canton,  1833 ; 
German  by  Bauer,  Quedlinb.  1836,  2  vols.;  and  with 
continuation  by  Neumann,  Stuttgart,  1847) ;  Wittmann, 
Herrlichkeit  d.  Kirche  in  ihren  Missionen  (Augsburg, 
1841, 2  vols.) ;  Gesch.  d,  kathoL  Afistionen  bis  auj'unsere 
Zeit  (Vienna,  1845) ;  Hue,  Chines.  Reich  (Leipsic,  1856, 
2  vols.).  Comp.  Gieseler,  Lehrb.  d.  Kirchengesch.  Ill,  ii, 
658  sq. — Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Ricoi,  Michael  Angelo,  a  learned  Italian  ecclesi- 
astic was  born  in  Rome  in  1619.  He  was  created  a  car- 
dinal in  1681 ,  and  died  in  1683.  He  was  skilled  in  math- 
ematical sciences,  and  published  at  Rome  (4to)  Exerci- 
iaiio  Geometrical  which  was  reprinted  in  London,  and 
annexed  to  Mercator's  Logarithmoiechnia.  See  Landi, 
J/ist.  Lit.  d*  Italic ;  Fabroni,  Vita  Hal.  voL  it 

Ricci  (Lat  Ricius),  Paul,  was  a  convert  from  Ju- 
daism in  the  16th  century.  For  a  time  he  was  professor 
at  Padua,  in  Italy,  when  the  emperor  Maximilian  I  ap- 
pointed him  as  his  physician.  Ricci  was  especially  fa- 
mous as  a  Cabalist,  and  translated  a  large  portion  of  Jo- 
seph Gikatilla's  cabalistic  work  entitled  ITilX  '^■>3?D 
{The  Gates  o/*Z,i^A^),  which  he  dedicated  to  Maximilian, 
and  which  Reuchlin  used  very  largely.  Erasmus  was 
his  special  friend,  whom  he  also  defended  against  Ste- 
phen the  Presbyter,  who  had  attacked  the  Cabala,  as  can 
be  seen  from  a  letter  of  Erasmus,  dated  March  10, 1516 : 
"  Paulus  Riccius  sic  me  proximo  colloquio  rapuit,  ut  mira 
quaedaro  me  sttis  habeat  cum  homine  siepiiis  et  familiari- 
us  conserendi  sermones."  To  his  former  coreligionists  he 
endeavored  to  prove  the  tnith  of  Christianity  philosoph- 
ically. Living  in  a  time  when  the  Turks  were  the  terror 
of  the  European  nations,  he  used  his  influence  to  bring 
about  a  union  between  the  Christians  against  their 
common  foe  by  publishing  his  In  Virulent  am  Immanis' 
simamque  Turcarum  Rabiem,  ad  PrincipeSj  Magistratus^ 
Popvlosque  Germania  (Augsburg,  1546).  Of  his  nu- 
merous writings  we  only  mention.  Statera  Prndentiumy 
a  mystical  treatise  on  Moses,  the  Law,  Christ,  and  the 
Gospels  (s.  loc  1532)* — Opuscula  Varia  (printed  by  Burg- 
fran k,  Pavia,  1510,  and  often).  See  FUrst,  Bibl.  Judaica. 
iii,  155;  Wolf,  Biblioth.  Hebr.  i,  966;  Jiicher,  Gelthrten- 
Leocikon,  s.  v. ;  Adams,  Hist,  of  the  JewSj  i,  346 ;  Bayle, 
Dictiomiairej  s.  v. "  Riccio ;"  Kalkar,  Israel  u.  die  Kirche^ 
p.  87 ;  Levita,  Massoreth  ha-Massoreth  (ed.  Ginsburg), 
p.  9;  Griitz,  Gesch,  d.  Juden^  ix,  193  sq. ;  Pick,  Mission 
among  the  Jews,  in  the  Quar.  Rev.  ( (lettysburg,  1876; 
reprinted  in  the  Jewish  Intelligencer ,  Lond.,  Nov.  and 
Dec,  1876),  p.  368.     (B.  P.) 

Ricci,  Scipione,  bishop  of  Pistoja  and  Prato,  in  the 
duchy  of  Tuscany,  was  born  at  Florence  Jan.  9,  1741,  of 
parents  belonging  to  an  ancient  and  honorable  family. 
He  was  early  brought  imder  Jansenistic  influence,  and 
developed  the  tendencies  so  received  while  ptii^uing  his 
theological  studies  with  the  Florentine  Benedictines. 
In  1766  he  became  a  priest,  and  soon  afterwards  a  canon 
and  auditor  at  the  nunciature  of  Florence.  In  1775  he 
visited  Rome,  on  the  occasion  of  the  enthronement  of 
pope  Pius  VI,  and  became  acquainted  xvith  the  intrigues 
of  the  papal  court,  which  sought  in  vain  to  secure  his 
adhesion.  He  returned  to  Florence,  and  became  vicar- 
general  to  the  archbishop,  in  which  capacity  he  intro- 
duced a  Jansenist  Catechism.  In  1780  he  was  made 
bishop.  In  connection  with  duke  Leopold  of  Tuscany, 
he  now  attempted  to  carry  thr*)ugh  reforms  similar  to 
those  effected  by  Joseph  II  in  the  empire  of  Austria. 
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The  inquiries  institated  with  reference  to  the  state  of 
nunneries,  etc^  revealed  scandalous  irr^ularities  and 
crimes  against  morality  carried  to  even  unnatural 
lengths;  but  the  removal  of  Leopold  to  ascend  the 
throne  of  the  German  empire,  soon  after  the  Synod  of 
Pistoja  (q.  v.),  brought  the  reformatory  career  of  Ricci 
to  a  close  by  depriving  him  of  his  protector.  The  op- 
position of  the  populace  caused  him  to  resign  his  bish- 
opric,  and  the  papal  bull  A  uctorem  Fidei  annulled  the 
decrees  of  the  Sjniod  of  Pistoja  (Aug.  28,  1795).  He 
submitted  to  the  papal  decision,  after  a  long  struggle,  in 
1799,  was  subsequently  imprisoned  on  political  grounds, 
and  died  in  1810.  See  De  Potter,  Vie  de  Se,  de  Ricci 
(Brussels,  1825,  3  vols.;  German,  Stuttg.  1826,  4  vols.). 
— Herzog,  Real'Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Ricoi,  Sebastiano,  a  painter  of  the  Venetian 
school,  was  bom  at  Belluno  in  1659.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  entered  the  studio  of  Cervelli,  who  took  him 
to  Milan.  He  there  studied  under  Lisandrino,  and  af- 
terwards went  to  Bologna.  Receiving  the  patronage  of 
the  duke  of  Parma,  Ricci  was  enabled  to  go  to  Rome  to 
study  design.  He  remained  there  until  1694,  and  spent 
several  subsequent  years  in  travelling  through  Europe, 
]ea>'ing  his  pictures  in  many  of  the  most  important 
cities.  He  dually  settled  in  Venice,  where  he  remained 
during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  in  17S4.  The  paint- 
ings <>('  Ricci  are  noted  for  the  nobility  of  the  figures, 
grace  of  attitude,  correctness  of  design,  and  brilliancy 
of  coloring.  Nevertheless,  he  never  seemed  able  to  rid 
his  works  of  a  certain  disagreeable  mannerism.  Among 
those  in  Florence  are  a  SL  Charles  and  St.  Gregory  CeU- 
braiing  Mass;  at  the  Museum  of  Dresden,  au  Ascension 
and  Christ  Owing  to  Peter  the  Keys  of  Paradise.  See 
Orlandi,  A  bbecedario ;  Lanzi,  Sioria  Pittoi'ica ;  Ticorzi, 
Dizionario ;  Bertoluzzi,  Guida  di  Parma, — Hoefer,  A'our. 
Biog.  Generalej  s.  v. 

Riooiarelli,  Danielk  (called  Daniel  of  Volferra)^ 
a  painter  and  sculptor  of  the  Florentine  school,  was  bom 
at  Volterra.  in  Tuscany,  in  1509.  He  studied  design 
under  Sodoma,  and  afterwards  under  Pemzzi  at  Siena. 
On  going  to  Rome,  he  became  a  pupil  of  Pierino  del 
Vaga,  and  assisted  his  master  in  adorning  the  Vatican 
and  other  buildings.  He  became  a  friend  of  Michael 
Angelo,  who  procured  for  him  the  patronage  of  pope 
Paul  III,  and  continued  his  work  in  the  Vatican  after 
the  death  of  his  master  Pierino.  A  great  deal  of  the  suc- 
cess of  Ricciarelli  was  due  to  Angelo,  who  often  fumish- 
ed  designs  for  his  paintings  and  gave  him  valuable  ad- 
vice^ The  Descent  from  the  Cross,  considered  one  of  the 
three  finest  paintings  in  Rome,  owes  much  of  its  renown 
to  the  assistance  which  Ricciarelli  received  from  his 
friend.  Were  this  his  only  work,  he  would  have  ranked 
among  the  greatest  of  Italian  masters,  but  many  of  his 
other  pictures  have  a  sad  lack  of  expression.  On  the 
death  of  Paul  III,  Ricciarelli  lost  his  position  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  works  of  the  Vatican,  and  gave  himself 
thenceforth  to  sculpture.  He  modelled  the  sculptures 
of  Michael  Angelo  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Lorenzo  in  Flor- 
ence; and  while  engaged  upon  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Henry  II  of  France,  he  died  suddenly,  in  1566.  In  the 
Louvre  is  a  bas-relief  of  Christ  Placed  in  the  Tomb,  at- 
tributed to  Ricciarellu  Among  his  minor  paintings  are 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents  and  Martyrdom  of  St.  Cecilia 
at  Florence;  at  Dresden,  a  f/oly  Family  (after  Michael 
Angelo ) ;  and  in  the  louvre,  David  Killing  Goliatk. 
See  Vasari,  VUe;  Lanzi,  Storia  Pittorica;  Pistolesi,  De- 
scrizione  di  Roma, — Hoefer,  A'our.  Biog.  GeneriUe,  s.  v, 

Riccio,  Domenico,  a  painter  of  the  Venetian 
school,  was  bom  at  Verona  in  1494.  After  receiving 
the  instmctions  of  (violfino,  he  went  to  Venice  to  study 
the  works  of  (iiorgione  and  Titian.  He  decorated  the 
ducal  palace  at  Mantua,  and  at  Verona  left  many  cele- 
brated frescos.  He  died  in  1567.  Among  his  works  are 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul: — Marriage  of  St,  Catharine: — 
Resurrection  of  Lazarus : — The  Samaritan,  and  The  Res^ 
urrection  of  Christ.    Sec  RiilolH,  I'ite  degli  lUustri  PiUori 


Veneti;  Beimasati,  Guida  di  Fmmo.  —  Hoefer,  Now, 
Biog,  Generate f  a.  v. 

Riocio,  Felice,  an  Italian  painter,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  bom  at  Verona  in  1540.  A  pupil  of  his 
father,  he  continued  his  studies  at  Florence  under  Ja- 
copo  Ligozzi.  Here  he  acquired  an  entirely  different 
style  from  that  of  his  father.  His  Madonnas  have  much 
grace  and  delicacy,  and  he  excelled  in  portrait^painting. 
He  painted  many  small  pictures  upon  stone.  His  larger 
paintings  are  almost  innumerable ;  among  them  are  A  do- 
ration  of  the  Magi: — Descentfrom  the  Cross : — St.  Lticiit 
and  St.  Catharine: — a  colossal  St.  George,  and  a  fresco  on 
the  fat^de  of  a  house  at  Verona.  See  Ridolfi,  VUe  degli  11- 
lustri  PiUori  Veneti, — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirtde^  s.  v. 

Riocioli,  (tIovanni  Battista,  an  Italian  astrono- 
mer and  Jesuit,  was  bom  at  Ferrara  in  1598,  and  was 
professor  of  philosophy,  theology-,  etc,  at  Bologna  and 
Parma.  By  authority  of  his  superiors,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  astronomy,  that  he  might  confute  the  Copemican 
system,  which  he  attempted  to  do  in  his  A  In^agestum 
Novum  (1651,  2  vols.).  According  to  his  theory,  the 
sun,  moon,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  revolve  around  the 
earth ;  while  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Mars  are  satellites  of 
the  sun.  He  also  published  an  able  treatise  on  mathe- 
matical geography  and  hydrography  in  1661,  and  As- 
tronomia  Reformata  in  1665.  He  died  in  1671.  See 
Fabroni,  Viite  Jtalorum  Doc  Excel. ;  Tiraboschi,  Storia 
delta  Letteratura  Italiana,  —  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ge- 
nerate^ s.  V. 

Rice,  Aaron,  a  Methodist  preacher,  was  a  native 
of  Green  County,  Ky.  Of  his  early  history  and  his  con- 
version, little  is  known.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
I^uisviUe  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  and  was  long  esteemed  as  an  able  and  reputable 
minister.  He  died  Sept.  9,  1846. — Minutes  of  Ammmai 
Conf.  M.  E,  Church,  South,  1846. 

Rice,  David,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom  in 
Hanover  County,  Va.,  Dec  20, 1783.  He  began  his  clas- 
sical studies  under  the  Rev.  John  Todd,  and  went  to  New 
Jersey  College  in  1759,  becoming  a  member  of  the  junior 
class.  He  graduated  in  1761 ;  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  Pre8bvter>'  of  Hanover,  Nov.,  1762 ;  and  was  ordain- 
ed  and  installed  pastor  of  Hanover  Church,  Va.,  Dec., 
1768.  Giving  up  this  charge,  he  afterwards  preacheil 
for  about  ten  years  in  Bedford  County,  Va.,  migrating 
to  Kentucky  in  Oct.,  1788,  where  he  labored  for  fifteen 
years.  In  1798  he  removed  to  Green  County,  but  did 
not  take  any  pastoral  charge.  Mr.  Rice  assisted  in  the 
establishment  of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  was  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Transylvania  University,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  board  from  1783  to  1787.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  his  publications:  Essay  on  Baptism  (1789): — 
Lecture  on  Divine  Decrees  (1791) : — Slavery  Inconsistent 
irith  Justice,  etc.  (1793,  V2mo):—An  Epistle  (1805)- — 
Second  Epistle  (1808) : — Letters  and  Sermons. — Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  iii,  246. 

Rice.  Ed^T^ard,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
educated  at  Chrisfs  Hospital,  whence  he  was  elected 
as  an  exhibitioner  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1818.  He  was  one  of  the  classical  masters  of  Christ^s 
Hospital  in  1820;  Wear  of  Horley,  Surrey,  in  1827; 
head-master  of  Christ's  Hospital  in  1836;  and  died  in 
1853.  He  published  several  sermons:  On  Liturgies 
(Lond.  1820,  8vo): — On  the  Coronation  of  George  IV 
(ibid.  1821, 8 vo) : — Two  Sermons  on  the  Romish  Church, 
etc.  (ibid.  1829, 8vo).  See  Lond.  Gent.  Mag.  March,  1853, 
p.  316.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  BriL  and  A  mer,  Auth, 
s.  V. ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliog.  s.  v. 

Rioe,  Henry  Leffler,  a  Dutch  Reformed  minister, 
was  the  son  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  (Leffler)  Rice,  and 
was  bora  in  Washington  County,  Ky.,  June  25,  1796. 
His  early  education  M'as  conducted  by  the  Rev.  James 
Vance,  of  Kentucky,  who  took  young  Rice  for  some  years 
into  his  own  home.  After  spending  three  years  in 
Transylvania  University,  Ky.,  he  was  graduated  from 
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Unt  instiUition  in  the  daas  of  1818.  Having  eariy  ex- 
periennd  the  renewing  grace  of  God,  in  his  sixteenth 
Tear  be  anited,  by  a  public  profession  of  hb  faith,  with 
the  Pmbjterian  Church  at  Corydon,  Ind.  Immedi- 
atdy  after  leaving  the  universi^,  he  entered  the  theo- 
logical seminaiy  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  whence  he  was 
regularly  graduated  in  three  years,  after  passing  through 
the  full  course  of  study.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Pres- 
bnery  of  New  Brunswick,  Oct.  8, 1821,  and  was  ordain- 
ed as  an  evangelist  by  the  same  presbytery,  Oct.  2, 
1822.  After  his  ordination  he  spent  two  years  in  mis- 
aim  work  in  new  portions  of  the  West,  and  then  retum- 
e<l  to  New  Jersey,  where  he  accepted  a  call  to  become 
ftsstor  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  at  Spottswood, 
and  was  installed  in  September,  1825.  Here  be  labored 
faithfully  and  sacceasfully  about  eight  years,  until  be 
was  released  by  his  classis,  April  16, 1834,  in  order  that 
be  might  accept  a  call  to  the  German  Reformed  Church 
in  Cbamlwrsburg,  Pa.,  over  which  latter  charge  he  was 
instalkd  in  May,  1884,  and  in  which  be  continued  until 
his  death.  While  restduig  in  Chambersburg,  he  be- 
ctme  profoundly  iuterested  in  the  literary  and  theolog- 
kal  iostitutioos  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  lo- 
cated at  Meroersbui^,  and  in  the  fall  of  18B6  he  was 
induced  to  undertake  an  agency  on  their  behalf,  his 
polpit  being  supplied,  meanwhile,  by  neighboring  min- 
isters. For  a  considerable  time  he  was  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Marshall  College  at  Mercersburg. 
Ahu  bb  removal  to  Mercenburg  he  studied  the  Ger- 
man language,  and  so  thoroughly  mastered  it  as  to 
preach  occasionally  in  that  tongue  to  the  German  peo- 
ple in  his  vidnity,  to  their  great  delight.  While  pros- 
ecoUng  the  above-mentioned  agency  with  great  ener- 
gy and  succeas,  he  was  stricken  down  by  fever,  and  died 
at  Cbamberaburg,  May,  8,  1887.  Mr.  Rice  married,  in 
1821,  Hiss  Gertrude  Van  Dyke,  youngest  daughter  of 
Matthew  Van  Dyke,of  Mapleton,  four  miles  from  Prince- 
um,  X.  J.  She  was  a  woman  of  estimable  character 
and  fervent  piety.  She  died  June  9,  1887,  about  a 
moeth  after  her  buaband.  Mr.  Rice  was  a  man  of  large 
eoloire  and  of  extraordinary  piety,  energy,  and  influ- 
eatt.    (W.P.S.) 

Rice,  John  H.  (1),  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bora  at  Sharon,  N.  Y.,  March  9, 1800.  He  received  a 
good  academical  education,  studied  theology  in  Auburn 
Seaiinary,  N.  Y.,  was  licensed  and  ordained  in  1882,  and 
nbieqnently  became  pastor  of  the  following  churches : 
Cambria,  N.  Y.;  Beamsville  and  Grimsby,  C  W.;  Rut- 
land. N.Y.;  Barton,C  W.;  Grand  Haven, Mich.;  Gowan- 
da  and  Sheridan,  N.Y.;  Wattsburg  and  Wayne,  Pa. ;  Cly- 
mer,  N.  T. ;  Midcllebrook  and  Green,  Pa.  He  died  in  the 
Utter  place,  June  21, 1858.  Mr.  Rice  was  at  one  time  an 
agent  for  tlie  American  Tract  Society.  He  was  a  faith- 
ful laborer  and  devoted  servant  of  ChrisL  See  Wilson, 
Pnth,  HitL  A  Imanac,  1860,  p.  122.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Rice,  John  H.  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Middle  Tennessee, 
Dec  26,  1826.  He  professed  religion  and  Joined  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1839.  He  was  admit- 
ted on  trial  into  the  Arkansas  Conference  Nov.  9, 1849, 
ordained  deacon  Nov.  9, 1851,  and  elder  Nov.  20, 1853. 
He  continued  in  active  service  until  1857,  when  he  lo- 
cated. He  joined  the  Confederate  army  in  1863,  was  re- 
attinitted  into  the  Arkansas  Conference  Oct.  21,  1863, 
and  appointed  chaplain  of  Colonel  Shavers  regiment. 
He  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  with  United  States  troops, 
March  25, 1864.  For  many  years  he  had  been  a  faith- 
ful minister,  an  able  defender  of  the  doctrines  of  his 
Chorch,  and  a  bold  dispenser  of  truth.  See  Minutes  of 
Amual  Coiiferences,  M.  E.  Church,  South,  1864,  p.  529. 

Bice,  John  Holt,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  near  New  London,  Bedford  County,  Va.,  Nov. 
Si  1777.  He  became  tutor  in  Hampden  Sidney  Col- 
W^Va.,  in  October,  1796,  and  on  Sept  12,  1803,  was 
i^eitfed  to  preach.  On  Sept.  29, 1804,  he  was  ordained 
•ad  installed  pastor  of  the  church  at  Club  Creek,  still 


retaining  his  connection  with  the  college  nntil  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  year,  when  be  resigned  his  tutorship  and 
removed  to  a  small  farm  in  Charlotte  County.  Here, 
his  salary  being  insufficient,  he  also  opened  a  school, 
and  thus  continued  until  1812,  when  he  became  pasUtr 
of  Mason's  Hall,  Richmond,  Va.  In  May,  1816,  he  came 
to  New  York  t»  a  representative  of  the  Bible  Society  of 
Virginia  at  the  formation  of  the  American  Bible  Socie- 
ty. He  alterwards  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  often  sent 
again  as  a  delegate  from  his  presbytery.  He  was  elect- 
ed president  of  the  CoUege  of  New  Jersey  Sept^  26, 
1822,  as  well  as  professor  in  the  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  Prince  Edward  County,  Va.,  on  Nov.  16  of  the 
same  year:  he  only  accepted  the  latter  and  resigned 
his  pastoral  charge.  He  entered  upon  his  professor- 
ship Jan.  1, 1824.  In  May,  1830,  he  came  to  New  York, 
where  he  delivered  one  of  the  series  of  the  Murray 
Street  Lectures.  After  this  his  health  gradually  de- 
clined until  his  death,  Sept.  8,  1831.  Dr.  Rice  started, 
in  1815,  and  published  fur  a  time  the  Christian  Monitor, 
the  first  weekly  religious  newspaper  which  appeared  in 
Richmond.  In  January,  1818.  he  published  the  first 
number  of  the  Virginia  Kvangelical  and  Literary  May^ 
azine,  which  he  continued  till  1829.  His  other  writings 
are,  a  memoir  of  S.  Davies  and  of  Rev.  J.  B.  Taylor; 
also  a  number  of  occasional  sermons,  addresses,  and 
pamphlets,  among  which  we  will  notice  his  historical 
and  Philosophical  Considerations  on  Religion,  addresse<l 
to  James  Madison,  Esq,  (the  ex-president),  which,  after 
being  first  published  as  successive  articles  in  the  South' 
em  Religious  Telegraph  in  1830,  appeared  in  a  small 
volume  in  1832.  See  Spngue,  AnnaU  of  the  Amer. 
Pulpit,  iv,  825. 

Rice,  John  Jay,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  the 
son  of  Gabriel  and  Phebe  (Garrard)  Rice,  and  brother 
of  Rev.  Nathan  L.  Rice,  D.D.  He  was  bom  in  Garrard 
CJounty,  Ky.,  Sept.  7, 1804,  and  received  his  early  educa- 
tion wholly  in  the  country  schools  in  the  neighborhoo<i 
of  his  father's  residence.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  en- 
tered Centre  College  at  Danville,  Ky.,  but,  after  staying 
a  short  time,  he  returned  home.  Subsequently  he  again 
entered  Centre  College  and  remained  two  years,  but  did 
nut  graduate.  While  at  college  he  and  his  brother 
Nathan  were  both  converted  during  a  glorious  revival 
which  occurred  in  Danville.  Soon  after,  having  de- 
voted himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  he  began  to 
study  theology'  under  Rev.  James  C.  Barnes,  a  widely 
known  pastor  and  preacher  of  Kentucky,  at  the  same  rime 
laboring  in  Mr.  Barnes's  and  neighboring  churches.  He 
was  licensed  by  the  Transylvania  Presbytery,  April  2, 
1827,  but  soon  became  convinced  that  he  was  not  so 
well  furnished  as  to  make  full  proof  of  his  ministry,  and 
went  as  a  licentiate  to  Princeton  Theological  Semina- 
ry, where  he  studied  two  years,  1829-31.  While  a 
student  in  the  seminary  he  resided  at  Dutch  Neck, 
about  four  miles  south  of  Princeton,  and  statedly  sup- 
plied the  Church  at  that  place,  with  frequent  help  from 
his  brother  Nathan.  The  preaching  of  the  two  broth- 
ers made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  people  of  Dutch 
Neck.  Many  were  hopefully  converted.  The  broth- 
ers were  regarded  with  strong  affection,  and  their  names 
are  held  in  tender  and  loving  remembrance  to  this  day 
among  the  people  of  the  region.  Having  returned  to 
Kentuckv  at  the  end  of  his  second  vear  in  the  semina- 
ry,  Mr.  Rice  was  ordained  April  5, 1833,  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Et>enezer,  and  soon  became  widely  popular  as  a 
preacher.  In  the  years  1832-34  he  preached  as  stated 
supply  to  the  Church  at  Millersburg,  Ky.,  and  from 
1834^  at  Maysville,  Ky.  But,  alas!  the  hand  of  a 
fatal  pulmonary  disease  was  soon  laid  upon  the  zealous 
and  eloquent  preacher.  After  aiding  his  brother  Na- 
than for  two  or  three  years  in  editing  a  religious  paper 
which  the  latter  had  started,  he  felt  constrained  to  try 
a  milder  climate,  and  went  to  Florida.  There,  from  Tal- 
lahassee as  a  centre,  he  travelled  much  in  Central  Flori- 
da, and  his  soul  was  aroused  at  sight  of  the  ignorance 
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of  the  people  and  their  destitution  of  Gospel  privileges. 
Although  Mck,  be  must  preach ;  and  he  dtd  preach  until 
he  had  utterly  exhausteid  his  remaining  strength.  He 
was  at  length  seized  with  a  high  congestive  fever,  and 
died  at  Quincy,  FU.,  Sept.  19,  1840.  He  was  a  bright 
and  shining  light  His  abilities  were  extraordinary. 
His  pulpit  gifts  were  highly  attractive.  His  spirit  was 
Christ-like,  tender,  loving,  full  of  zeal.  Mr.  Kice  mar- 
ried, May  6, 1829,  Miss  Emily  Craig  Welsh,  of  Lincoln, 
Ky.,  and  at  his  death  left  only  one  child,  a  little  daugh- 
ter, who  still  survives  (1878).  Had  be  lived  to  a  good 
old  age,  Mr.  Rice  would  unquestionably  have  been  one 
of  the  roost  prominent  and  illustrious  ornaments  of  the 
American  pulpit.     (W.  P.S.) 

Rioe,  Lttther,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in 
Northborongh,  Mass.,  March  25, 1788,  graduated  at  Will- 
iams College  in  1810,  and  immediately  entered  the 
Congregational  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover.  He 
was  ordained  as  a  foreign  missionary  Feb.  6,  1812,  and 
sailed  a  few  davs  after  for  Calcutta:  but  his  views  on 
baptism  having,  in  the  meantime,  undergone  a  change, 
he  joined  the  Baptist  Church  on  his  arrival  there,  and 
came  back  to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  waking  up 
the  Baptist  churches  to  an  effort  in  behalf  of  foreign 
missions.  He  was  the  chief  motor  of  the  formation  of 
the  Baptist  General  Convention  in  1814.  He  after- 
wards became  agent  of  the  Columbian  College,  for  the 
establishment  of  which  he  had  zealously  labored,  and 
with  which  he  remained  connected  until  his  death, 
Sept.  26,  1836.— Sprague,  AnnaU  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit j 
vi,  602. 

Rice,  Nathan,  a  Methodist  minister,  was  bom 
June  10,  1792,  in  Coventry,  R,  I.  His  mother  was  a 
member  of  the  Freewill-Baptist  Church,  and  the  tirst 
stermnn  he  heard  bv  a  Methodist  minister  was  from  Kev. 
William  Jewett.  He  united  with  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Lee,  l^lass.,  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
years.  In  1819  he  joined  the  New  York  Conference, 
and  continued  in  active  service  until  1854,  when,  worn 
down  with  labor,  he  took  a  superannuated  relation, 
lilr.  Rice  was  a  true  patriot,  an  example  of  simplicity, 
unmurmuring,  of  a  kind  and  sympathetic  nature  which 
delighted  in  the  welfare  of  others.  His  death,  which 
occurred  at  Washingtonville,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  21,  1864,  was 
very  happy,  a  Ht  closing  of  such  a  life. — Minutet  of  An- 
nual ConJerenc€$y  M,  E,  Churchy  1864. 

Rioe,  Nathan  Le'^is,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Garrard  County,  Ky.,  Dec  29, 1807 ; 
died  June  11, 1877.     To  procure  funds  to  enable  him  to 
obtain  an  education  preparatory  to  the  study  of  law,  he 
taught  a  school  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen.     At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  entered  Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky.,in  the  fall  of 
1826,  and  during  a  part  of  his  course  was  a  teacher  of 
Latin  in  the  preparatory  departmenL    After  remaining 
S4  ime  years,  withoutgraduating  he  en  tereduponj^he  study 
of  theology,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  Transylvania  Presbyterj\     Feeling 
the  need  of  a  more  thorough  preparation  for  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  he  entered  Princeton  Theological  Sem-  I 
inar}',  where,  during  his  course,  he  became  known  for  ' 
his  large  attainments  and  extraordinary  ability.     He  i 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Bards- , 
town,  Ky.,  and  was  ordained  and  in8talle<l  in   1833. ' 
The  more  effectually  to  counteract  the  efforts  at  prose-  ! 
lyting  by  the  Roman  Catholic  college  at  that  place,  he 
established  an  academy  for  girls,  and  subsequently  one 
for  boys,  and  also  founded  a  newspaper  called  the  West- 
em  Proteslanty  which  was  afterwanis  merged  in  the 
Presbyterian  Herald  of  Louisville.     He  continued  in 
this  pastoral  relation  for  eight  years,  and  became,  in 
1841,  stated  supply  for  the  Church  at  Paris,  Ky.     While 
here  he  entered  into  a  discussion  with  Alexander  Camp- 
bell, the  president  of  Bethany  College,  Va.,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  baptism.     The  debate  was  held  in  Lexington,  j 
Ky.     The  moderators  consisted  of  some  of  the  most ' 


eminent  lawyers  of  the  state,  among  whom  was  Heary 
Clay.  This  discussion  created  a  wide  and  intense  in- 
terest throughout  the  countrA",  and  brought  out  the  full 
power  of  Dr.  Rice  as  a  disputant,  and  gained  for  him  the 
reputation  of  being  the  greatest  polemic  of  the  age. 
The  debate  was  written  out  by  the  disputants  and  pub- 
lished in  a  large  octavo  volume,  which  was  extensively 
circulated.  Soon  after,  Dr.  Rice  received  a  call  to  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  enter- 
ed upon  his  duties  as  its  pastor  in  1844.  He  was  in- 
stalled June  12,  1845.  He  was  in  labors  more  abim- 
dant,  and  in  connection  with  his  work  as  pastor  he  wn*te 
several  volumes,  taught  classes  of  candidates  for  the 
ministr}*^,  held  a  debate  with  the  now  archbishop  Pur- 
cell  of  Cincinnati,  which  was  published  in  a  volume, 
also  a  debate  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pingree  of  the  Univer- 
salist  Church  of  that  citv.  Calls  came  to  him  from 
every  quarter,  so  extensive  had  become  his  fame,  lu 
1853,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Potts,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  was 
installed  Oct.  9  of  the  same  year.  He  edited,  besides 
his  other  labors,  the  St.  Louis  Presbjfterian,  and  pob- 
lishetl  several  books.  At  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  1855,  he  was  elected 
moderator.  In  1858  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  North 
Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago,  IlL  The  Church  was 
small  and  weak,  but  under  his  labors  it  grew  strong  and 
flourishing.  While  there  he  edited  the  Prtsbifterian 
Expositor,  In  May,  1859,  he  was  elected  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  the  professorship  of  didactic  and  po- 
lemic theol(^y  in  the  North-west  Theolc^ical  Semina- 
ry at  Chicago,  which  duties  he  performed  in  a«ldititin 
to  pastoral  work.  In  1861  he  was  called  to  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York,  to  succeed 
Dr.  J.  W.  Alexander,  deceased.  Here  his  labors  prr>ved 
too  great  for  bis  strength,  and  he  sought  release  in  1867, 
and  retired  to  a  farm  near  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Af- 
ter resting  a  year,  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of 
Westminster  College,  Mo.,  where  he  remained  until 
1874,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  didactic  ainl 
polemic  theology  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Dan- 
ville, Ky.  Here  he  performed  his  last  earthly  labors; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  session  in  1877,  having  become 
greatly  impaired  in  health,  he  sought  retirement  and 
rest  at  the  residence  of  his  brother-in-law  in  Bracken 
Count}',  Ky.,  where  within  the  brief  space  of  one  month, 
with  a  mind  full  of  peace  and  holy  joy,  he  left  earth  for 
heaven.    (W.P.S.) 

Rice,  Phiueas,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Methodist  preach- 
er, was  bom  in  the  State  of  Vermont  in  1786.  Having 
been  converted  when  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  was 
soon  called  to  publicly  exercise  his  gifts.  He  was  re- 
ceived on  trial  in  the  New  York  Conference  in  1807, 
and  was  sent  to  labor  as  junior  preacher  on  the  Gran- 
ville Circuit.  The  minbtry  of  Dr.  Rice  extended  over 
a  period  of  fifty-four  years,  and  each  year  during  all  that 
long  period  he  was  returned  effective,  and  received  reg- 
ularly his  appointment.  He  labored  on  circuits  sixteen 
years,  in  stations  eleven,  and  in  the  presiding  elder's  of- 
fice twenty -eight  years,  excepting  the  last  year,  which 
was  not  completed  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a 
member  of  everj*  General  Conference  fn>m  1820  to  1856, 
inclusive.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Wes- 
leyan  University.  Dr.  Rice  was  a  marked  man  in  ev- 
ery respect.  His  piety  was  deep,  fervent,  and  abiding, 
and  he  was  eminently  a  man  of  prayer.  Scrupulously 
punctual,  industrious,  and  self-saeriHcing,  he  was  a  wise 
counsellor  and  a  true  friend.  He  had  a  natural  vein  of 
pleasantry,  and  his  conceptions  were  not  unfreqnently 
quahit,  and  quaintly  expressed.  Even  when  in  the  pul- 
pit, at  times  a  facetious  remark,  evidently  unpreme<li- 
tatcd,  would  cause  his  hearers  to  smile.  These  smiles 
were  not  seldom  suddenlv  followed  bv  tears  as  the 
preacher  passed  from  one  phase  of  his  subject  to  anoth- 
er. His  pathos  and  tenderness  were  strangely  blended 
with  his  wit  and  humor;  and  if  one  could  have  wished 
that  there  had  been  less  of  the  latter  qualities,  it  was 
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oereriheleflB  evident  that  there  was  in  them  no  bitter- 
n«»j  no  barshDess,  no  undue  severity.  As  an  expound- 
er of  eedeiastical  law  and  an  administrator  of  the  dis- 
cipline Dr.  Rioe  bad  few  equals.  During  the  last  months 
c^  hb  life  be  suffered  greatly  but  patiently,  and  calro- 
Iv  ountonplated  the  approach  of  death,  which  came 
l)ec  4,  1861.  See  Minutes  of  the  Con/erernxs,  Metk, 
£pue,  CkMrck,  18G2,  p.  70. 

Rice,  'WUliam  H.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Shelby  Ck>unty,  Ky.,  July  15, 1827.  His  early 
education  was  thorough;  his  collegiate  studies  were 
parsued  in  Wabash  College,  Ind.,  and  Hanover  College, 
Ind.  He  spent  one  year  in  the  theological  seminary  at 
New  Albany,  Ind.,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  April,  1858, 
and  ordained  the  same  vear  bv  Vincennes  Pre8bvter\', 
and  preached  as  stated  supply  for  the  Church  at  Rock- 
port,  Ind.  In  1854  he  removed  to  Texas,  in  the  hope  of 
restoring  bis  health  by  a  warmer  climate.  While  there 
he  preached  for  the  churches  at  Palesrine  and  Mound 
Prairie,  in  the  bounds  of  the  Eastern  Texas  Presbvterv. 
In  1858  he  resigned  his  charge,  went  to  Alabama,  and 
finally,  in  1859,  returned  to  Indiana,  where  he  died,  Sept, 
27, 1859.  Mr.  Rice  had  a  mind  that  was  clear  and  pen- 
etrating, and  his  preaching  powers  were  excellent.  See 
Wilson,  Pretb,  HUt.  A  Imanac,  1861,  p.  106.    (J.  L.  S.) 

Rich,  ClanditUEi  James,  an  Oriental  traveller,  was 
bom  March  28,  1787.  His  researches  as  a  pioneer  ex- 
plorer of  Oriental  countries  were  patient  and  protracted, 
and,  tbnogh  not  able  to  sink  his  shafts  as  deep  as  Lay- 
ard  and  other  modem  explorers,  his  labors  are  equally 
worthy  of  regard.  Even  as  scientists  have  been  sup- 
plant^ by  after-discoveries,  so  the  time  may  come  when 
Wilkinson  and  Layard,  and  Schliemaun  and  Cesnola, 
may  be  outdone  by  future  explorers.  The  works  of  Rich 
ire  entitled,  Memoires  sur  let  Buinea  4e  Babylon  (1812) : 
—Sarratwe  of  a  Residence  m  Koordiitan  (1836).  He 
died  Oct.  5, 1821.     {yf.  P.  S.) 

Rich,  Edmund,  St,  (French  SairU-Edme),  arch- 
[ai\u^  of  Canterbury,  was  bom  in  Abingdon,  Berkshire, 
tboitt  1190.  Having  studied  at  Oxford,  he  graduated 
in  tbeobgy  at  the  University  of  Paris,  and  lectured  there 
f«ir  tome  time  on  Scripture.  He  taught  philosophy  at 
Oxford  ftom  1219  to  1226,  enjoying  also  a  prebend  in 
Stiiibury.  On  April  2, 1!^,  he  was  consecrated  arch- 
bishop oSr  Canterbury,  enforcing  discipline,  by  authority 
ffiren  by  the  king,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  clergy 
and  Mbers.  Pope  Gregory  IX  appointing  Italians  to 
racandes,  Edmund  deemed  this  an  abuse  of  the  papal 
power,  and,  about  1289,  retired  to  the  Cistercian  abbey 
of  Pontigny,  in  France.  Being  in  feeble  health,  he 
went  to  Soissy,  in  Champagne,  where  he  died.  He  was 
canonized  in  1246  by  Innocent  IV.  Among  his  works 
ire,  Constitutions,  in  thirty-six  canons,  found  in  Labbe*s 
edition  of  the  Councils: — Speculum  EccUsitBj  in  voL  iii 
of  BibUotkeea  Pairum,  A  manuscript  Life  of  St.  Ed- 
mund, by  his  brother  Robert^  is  preserved  in  the  Bod- 
leian library;  another  by  Bertrand,  his  secretar}*^,  was 
pabli^^  in  Mart^ne^s  Thesaurus  Anecdntorum,  See 
Appletons^  Cychptsdiai  s.  v. 

Rich,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Sooth,  was  bom  in  Davie  County,  N.  C,  Oct. 
10, 1815.  His  conversion  took  place  in  1837,  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1839,  and  was  received  into  the 
North  Carolina  Conference  in  1840.  During  the  suc- 
ceeding ten  years  of  his  laborious  and  useful  life  he  filled 
many  of  the  most  important  appointments  in  the  con- 
ference with  great  acceptability.  At  the  conference  of 
IBdO  be  was  superannuated,  and  on  Oct.  25,  1851,  he 
died.  His  distinguishing  traits  were  clearness  and  pen- 
etration of  thought,  childlike  simplicity,  and  unaffected 
]^x<— Minutes  of  Annual  Conf  M,  E,  Church,  South, 
ltel,pL»45. 

Bich,  Obadiah,  an  American  bibliopole,  was  bom 
ia  1783.  He  published  several  works  bearing  on  bibli- 
^S^ipbyi  but  that  for  which  he  was  most  distinguished 


was  the  Bibfiotheca  Americana  Xova,  He  died  Jan. 
20, 1850.    (W.  P.  a) 

Richard  ok  Armagh — whose  real  name  was  FitZ" 
Ralph,  and  whose  historical  name  is  A  rmachanus — was 
bom  in  Devonshire,  England,  or,  according  to  some,  at 
Dundalk,  in  Ireland.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford 
— first  at  University  and  then  at  Baliol  College.  He 
graduateil  as  doctor  of  divinity,  and  in  1883  was  com- 
missary-general of  that  university.  His  first  Churcli 
promotion  was  to  the  chancellorship  of  the  Church  of 
Lincoln,  July,  1334;  he  was  next  made  archdeacon  of 
Chester,  in  1336 ;  and  dean  of  Lichfield,  April,  1337.  At 
Oxford  he  opposed  the  affectation  and  irregularities  of 
the  mendicant  friars.  In  1347  he  was  advanced  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Armagh,  and  still  continued  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  friars,  who  became  so  incensed  at  his  ex- 
posure of  them  that  they  had  him  cited  before  Innocent 
VI  at  Avignon,  where  he  defended  his  opinions  with 
great  firmness,  but  was  decided  against  by  the  pope. 
He  died  at  Avignon,  Nov.  16,  1860,  not  without  suspi- 
cion of  poison.  He  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  great 
talents  and  sound  judgments  Perhaps  his  best  pane- 
gyric is  his  being  ranked,  by  some  Catholic  writers, 
among  heretics.  He  is  said  by  Bale  to  have  translated 
the  New  Test.,  by  Fox,  the  whole  Bible,  into  Irish.  WU 
published  works  are,  Defmsio  Curaforum  adversus  Frw 
tires  Mendicanies  (Paris,  1496)  : — Sermones  Quaiuor  ad 
Crucem  (Lond.  1612). 

Richard  of  Bury,  an  English  prelate,  was  bom  at 
St.  Edmundsbury,  Suffolk,  in  1 281 .  H  is  family  name  was 
Richard  A  ngeiTille,  or  A  ngarviUe,  H  e  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  became  tutor  to  prince  Edward  (afterwards 
Edward  HI).  Having  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  the 
pope,  he  formed  a  friendship  with  Petrarch,  and  was  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  Durham  in  1333.  He  was  made  high 
chancellor  of  England  in  1334;  treasurer  of  England  in 
1336 ;  co-ambassador  to  France  twice  in  1338.  He  died 
in  1345.  Richard  was  a  man  of  great  erudition,  for  his 
day,  and  a  liberal  patron  of  learning,  as  well  as  a  great 
collector  of  books,  which  be  devised  to  a  company  of 
scholars  at  Oxford,  and  which  were  deposited  in  a  hall 
once  occupying  the  site  of  Durham  (now  Trinity)  Col- 
lege. For  an  estimate  of  his  character,  see  Jortin.  ^f>- 
marks  on  Ecdes.  Hist,  ii,  394.  His  Philobiblon  de  .4  iiwre 
Librointm  (Cologne,  1473, 4to)  was  translated  into  Eng- 
lish (Lond.  1832,  8vo);  the  American  edition  was  col- 
lated and  c*)rrected,  with  notes,  by  Samuel  Han<l  (Al- 
bany, 1861 ,  12mo  and  8vo).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  hiit. 
and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Richard  op  Cirknckster  (so  called  from  his  birth- 
place, in  Gloucestershire,  England) — in  Latin  Ricardvs 
Coiinensis  —  was  bom  in  the  first  half  of  the  14th 
century.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  family  or  circum- 
stances. In  1350  he  entered  the  Benedictine  monasterv 
of  St,  Peter,  Westminster  (whence  he  is  sometimes  called 
the  *^  Monk  of  Westminster"),  and  remained  there  the 
rest  of  his  life.    His  leisure  was  devoted  to  the  studv 

• 

of  British  and  Anglo-Saxon  history  and  antiquities.  In 
the  prosecution  of  these  studies  Richard  is  said  to  have 
visited  numerous  libraries  and  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments in  England,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  1391  he  ob- 
tained a  license  from  his  abbot  to  visit  Rome.  He  died 
in  1401  or  1402.  The  work  to  which  he  owes  his  celeb- 
rity b  his  De  Situ  Britannice,  a  treatise  on  the  ancient 
state  of  Great  Britain.  This  work  was  brought  to  light 
by  Dr.  Charles  J.  Bertram,  professor  of  English  at  Copen- 
hagen (1747),  who  sent  a  transcript  of  it,  together  with 
a  copy  of  the  map,  to  Dr.  Stukely,  the  celebrated  anti- 
quarian. From  this  transcript  Dr.  Stukely  published 
an  analysis  of  the  work,  with  the  itinerary  (1757,  4to; 
London,  1809) : — J/istoria  ah  lieiiffista  ad  Annum  1348: 
— Tractatus  super  Symi)olum  Ma  jus  et  Minus: — and 
Liber  de  Officiis  Ecclesiasticis. — Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet. 
s.  V. ;  Chambers's  Kncychp.  s,  v. 

Richard  of  Dkvizbs  was  a  monk  of  the  priory  of 
St.  Swithun,  at  Winchester,  in  the  12th  century,  who 
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wrote  a  history  of  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Richard 
I  — 1189-92:  Chronicon  Ricardi  IHvisietuis  de  Rebus 
Gestis  Ricardi  Primi  Regis  A  ngUa  (Lond.  1888,  8vo)  — 
aliw  Richard  of  Cirencester'tf  DescHption  of  Britain; 
translated  and  edited  by  J.  Giles  (Lond.  1841,  8vo):— 
Chronicles  of  the  Crusades  (1848,  sm.  8vo).  See  Wright, 
Jiiog.  Brit,  Lit.  etc. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer, 
Authors,  8.  V. 

Richard  ok  Hexham  was  the  first  prior  of  his 
house  before  1138.  He  compiled  a  short  history  of 
the  last  two  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  1,  and  of  the 
more  remarkable  events  of  that  of  Stephen,  and  a  his- 
tory of  the  Church  of  Hexham.  Tanner  also  attributes 
to  htm — probably  on  slender  foundation — a  history  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  See  Allibone,  IHcLof  Brit,  and 
Amer,  A  uthorSj  s.  v. ;  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Richard  op  St.  Victor,  a  celebrated  mystic  and 
writer  of  the  12th  century,  concerning  whose  life  but 
little  is  known.  He  was  of  Scottish  extraction,  and  at 
an  early  age  entered  the  Augustinian  convent  of  Su 
Victor  at  Paris,  where  be  became  the  pupil  of  the  learned 
and  pious  Hugo  (q.  v.).  He  was  made  sub-prior  of  the 
abbey  in  1159  and  prior  in  1162,  and  in  the  latter  ca- 
pacity contended  persistently  against  the  bad  adminis- 
tration and  the  unedifying  life  of  the  abbot  En-isius, 
until  be  effected  the  removal  of  the  latter  from  his  of- 
fice. Nothing  further  has  been  handed  down  with  ref- 
erence to  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  save  that  he  was 
a  friend  of  St.  Bernard,  and  died  in  1 173.  A  number 
of  writings  from  his  hand  have  been  preserved,  divided, 
as  respects  character,  into  exegetical,  ethical,  dogmati- 
cal, and  mystical,  or  contemplative,  works.  As  the  ex- 
egesis is  little  more  than  mystical  allegori',  the  works 
in  which  it  is  contained  possess  simply  historical  value; 
but  those  which  deal  with  other  subjects  have  much 
higher  merit,  though  the  mystical  element  is  every- 
where apparent.  Of  his  ethical  works,  mention  is  made 
of  his  tracts  De  Statu  Interioris  Hominis : — De  Erudi- 
tione  Interioris  Hominis: — De  Exterminatione  Mali  et 
Promotione  Boni: — De  Dijferetitia  Peccaii  Mortalis  et 
Venitdis,  Of  his  dogmatic  writings  the  following  are 
prominent,  De  Verho  Incamato,  where,  in  imitation  of 
Augustine,  sin  is  praised  tafttix  culpa,  because  it  ne- 
cessitated the  incarnation  of  Christ: — two  books,  De 
Emmimuele,  against  the  Jews : — and,  very  particularly, 
six  books,  De  TrinitcUe,  with  which  compare  De  Tribus 
Appi-opriatis  Personis  in  Trimtate,  In  these  works  the 
author  appears  as  one  of  the  most  skilful  dialecticians 
and  experienced  psychologists  of  his  time.  Like  his  | 
master  Hugo,  he  aims  to  unite  knowledge  and  faith, 
scholasticism  and  mysticism.  He  acknowledges  the 
right  of  philosophical  inquiry,  but  insists  that  for  the  | 
Christian  thinker  faith  is  the  necessary  prerequisite  of 
knowledge.  This  principle  governs  him  in  the  work 
on  the  Trinity,  which  b  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  I 
product  of  his  mind.  He  first  shows  that  reason  proves 
the  existence  of  but  one  supreme  substance,  which  is 
God.  An  examination  of  the  divine  attributes  follows, 
particularly  of  power  and  knowledge,  and  it  is  argued 
that  in  their  perfection  they  can  belong  only  to  the  one 
Absolute  Being.  The  idea  of  love  is  then  introduced, 
in  order  to  effect  the  transition  to  the  subject  of  the 
Trinity.  As  love,  like  all  the  attributes  of  the  Deity, 
roust  be  perfect,  it  implies  necessarily  a  plurality  of 
Persons.  Abstract  love  {amor)  cannot  become  concrete 
(caritas)  without  an  object  upon  which  it  may  fasten. 
The  Supreme  Love  can  only  be  expended  on  a  Supreme 
Object ;  and  as  it  is  eternal,  its  object  must  be  so  like- 
wise. But  as  it  is  a  proof  of  weakness  not  to  allow  so- 
ciety in  love,  these  two  Persons,  who  love  each  other, 
desire  a  third  Person  whom  they  may  love  with  equal 
fervor.  As  there  can  be  no  inequality  in  the  divine 
nature,  these  Persons  differ  simply  in  their  origin — one 
l>eing  self-originated,  and  the  others  deriving  their  or- 
ij^in  from  him,  though  in  an  eternal  sense.  In  his  mys- 
tical writings  Richard  appears  as  the  first  to  undertake 


a  scientific  theorx'  of  contemplation,  on  which  account 
he  bore  the  name  uf  Magnus  Contemplator.      He  be^iis 
with  a  sober  psychological  analysis^  by  which  he  shows 
that  reason  {ratio)  and  inclination  or  will  {affifctio)  are 
the  fundamental  powers,  and  that  they  are  aided,  the 
former  by  the  imagination,  the  latter  by  the  semes. 
Reason  needs  to  perceive  the  forms  of  visible  ihin^  be- 
fore it  can  ascend  to  the  contemplation  of  the  inviidble, 
and  the  will  needs  sensual  objects  io  order  to  the  exer- 
cise of  its  powers.     The  human  spirit  is  the  reflection 
of  the  divine,  and  the  recognition  of  self  and  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  heart'  are  necessary  to  an  apprehensioD  of 
God,  though  even  then  supernatural  help  and  Tevelation 
are  needed.   The  highest  aim  of  contemplation  can  only 
be  realized  '*  per  mentis  exoeasum,**  caused  by  the  direct 
operation  of  grace,  or  brought  about  by  prmccioe,  and 
consisting  in  a  widening  {dilatatio)  of  the   spirit  to 
greater  keenness  and  comprehension,  in  an  elevatim 
{sublevatio)  by  which  it  is  exalted  above  itself,  but  re- 
tains its  consciousness  of  external  things,  or  in  an  alien- 
ation or  transport  {aiienatio)  in  which  such  conscious- 
ness is  lost,  and  a  trance -like  state  ensues,  in  which 
present  and  future  are  seen  in  visions.     This   entire 
process  of  contemplation  rests  on  the  idea  of  love  to  God, 
and  has  for  its  object  the  recognition  of  God.      There  is 
no  hint  of  an  absorption  into  the  Divine  Being.     The 
influence  of  this  theory  is  seen  in  the  tendency  of  the 
more  distinguished  of  the  scholastics  to  rate  the  objects 
of  contemplation  above  those  of  dialectics  from   this 
time,  and  in  the  more  or  less  complete  reproduction  of 
the  theory  itself  in  the  writings  of  Bonaventura  and  in 
the  mysticism  of  Gerson.     With  Richard  of  St.  Victor 
the  glory  of  that  school  came  to  an  end.     The  first  edi- 
tion of  his  works  appeared  in  Paris  in  1528;  reprinted 
at  Lyons  in  1534;  at  Cologne  in  1621.     The  bcfst  edi- 
tion is  that  of  Rouen  (1650,  fol.).   Concerning  the  MSS. 
of  unprinted  works,  see  the  Hist,  Lit,  de  la  France^  xiii, 
486.     See  Schmid,  Mgsficismus  d  MittelaUers  (Jena, 
1824),  p.  808  sq.:  Engelhard,  R,  von  St,  Victor  «.  Jok, 
RuysbrOek  (Erlangen,  1888) :  Liebner,  R,  a  Sto.  V\  de 
ConiempL  Doctrimt  (G6tt.  1837  and  1839,  4to),  pt.  i,  ii; 
Helfferich,  ChristL  Mystik  (Gotha,  1842),  ii,  373    aq. ; 
Noack,  Ch-istL  Mystik  (Konigsb.  1858),  i,  91  aq. ;  Baur, 
ChristL  Lehre  v,  d,  Dreidnigkeit,  ii,  521  aq. — Ueraog, 
Real-Encyklop,  s.  v. 

Richard  I,  king  of  England,  wimamed  C<eur  db 
Lion,  was  the  third  son  of  Henry  II  by  his  queen, 
Eleanor.     He  was  bom  at  Oxford  in  September,  1 167. 
In  the  treaty  of  Montmirail,  entered  into  Jan.  6,  1 169, 
between  Henry  and  Louis  VII  of  France,  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine  should  be  made  over 
to  Richard,  and  that  be  should  do  homage  for  it  to  the 
king  of  France;  also,  that  he  should  marry  Adelaia, 
youngest  daughter  of  Louis.     In  1173  Richard  joined 
his  mother  and  his  brothers  Henr}'  and  Geoffrey  in  their 
rebellion  against  the  king.     The  rebels  submitted  in 
Septeml)er,  1174,  when  two  castles  in  Poitou  were  allot- 
ted to  Richard.    In  1 183  a  second  family  feud  broke  out 
in  consequence  of  Richard  refusing  to  do  homage  to  hia 
elder  brother,  Henry,  for  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine.     In 
this  war  his  father  sided  with  Richard  against  Henry 
and  Geoffrey.     It  was  ended  by  the  death  of  prince 
Henry,  when  Richard,  actuated  probably  by  jealousy  of 
his  youngest  brother,  John,  declared  himself  the  lie^ce- 
man  of  France  for  his  possessions  in  that  country.    Thia 
step  led  to  a  war  between  the  king  of  England  and 
Philip  of  France,  in  which  Richard  fought  against  his 
father.     The  balance  of  success  being  decidedly  with 
France,  a  treaty  in  accordance  with  this  fact  was  about 
to  be  executed,  when,  by  the  death  of  Henry  II,  on  July 
6,  1189,  Richard  became  king  of  England.     He  landed 
in  his  own  country  on  Aug.  15, 1 189,  and  was  crowned  la 
Westminster  Abbey  on  Sept,  8  following.     In  the  hope 
of  gaining  salvation,  and  with  the  certainty  of  following 
the  occupation  which  he  loved  best,  he  now  set  out  wiih 
an  army  to  join  the  third  Crusade,  then  about  to  leave 
Europe.    He  united  bis  forces  to  those  of  France  on  the 
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(iuB  of  Vof  liy,  and  tht  two  umia  (numbcriDg  in  til 
IijOjUiO  boi)  nurched  Uif^thei  M  far  ta  Lyona,  where 
iLn  wpanUMl,  uid  proceeded  by  iliSereiit  muUs  to 
lloBiia,  wben  ihey  agtin  met.  Hera  Kichard  be- 
[rihnl  hii  nephew  Arthur  to  the  iiifiiic  daughter  uf 
TiDcnd,  king  uf  ISuily,  with  whom  he  fonned  a  close 
iUbhi.  Tbe  Sicilian  throne  was  at  iluu  time  cUiined 
it  ihe  empeiut  Uenry  VI ;  uid  the  alliance  with  Taii- 
cToi,  trctt  tbii  caiue,  afterwuda  tunied  out  a  very  uu- 
ImkT  one  liK  Kicbard.  HaviDg  Nliled  a  difference 
■had)  DBW  aroae  between  him  and  Philip  reapeaiiig  hia 
<*i  engafeuKnt  (o  Fbilip'*  uMer  Ailelaie,  the  Engliiih 
Li>|{.  oa  April  ',  II9I.  sailed  fiom  Mesuna  for  Cyprus 
can^iag  iloi%  with  him  Bereagarii,  daughter  of  San- 
(hu'VL  king  of  Nararre.  He  had  faUen  in  love  with 
■bit  T«Tiire«^  and  be  married  her  in  the  island  of  Cy- 
ffwt,  ibere  he  balteil  on  bis  way  to  Palestine.  But 
CI  a  kn-c  did  Dot  make  him  foCBCt  hit  favorite  pastime 
</m:  he  atiacked  and  dethroned  Isaac  of  Cyprus,  al- 
kKiEg  ibac  be  bad  ill-used  the  crews  of  some  Kiiglish 
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tlHn  ffnented  the  island  to  Guy  of  Lusignan, 
«!«  JuK4,119l,aiHlD(i  the  lOlh  of  the  same  month 
^  mdied  the  camp  of  tbe  Cnuadera,  then  asseniblrd 
ln-lufe  the  foium  of  Acre.  The  prodigies  of  peraonil 
Tilur  which  he  performed  in  the  Holy  Laud  have  made 
ibe  BBBie  of  Bicliard  the  Lion-hearled  more  famous  in 

UA  and  impeiMKiation  of  his  age,  and  Ibe  reader  who 
tiiaws  hii  career  niay  perhape  be  moie  inleiested  than 
tt  suold  be  by  the  lives  ofgreater  men,  or  by  tbe  his- 
itryJi  more  important  period.  Un  Oct.  9, 1192,  be 
rt  oat  cm  bta  return  la  England.  After  some  wander- 
iiiti  nd  adventures,  be  became  tbe  captive  of  the  em- 

i}ni    John,  Dwauwbile,  ruled  in  England,  and  he  and 
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at  Nancy.  He  taught  theology  at  Fans,  wu  made  doo- 
tor,  and  in  various  ways  showed  hiniseir  the  cbampioo 
uf  his  sect.  In  17TH  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Flan- 
ders in  conscc|uence  of  the  part  be  bad  taken  in  a  con- 
irovenv  cuncemiiig  Che  marriage  of  a  converted  Jew. 
When  the  Revolution  orcnited,  he  went  into  Belgium, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  second  i'cencb  invasion,  in  l'S4, 
ig  St  Mong.  On  account  of  his  great  age  he 
le  to  tiee,  and.  though  he  remained  some  lime 
at  last  discovered,  brought  before  a 
military  commission,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot.  The 
sentence  was  enecuted  on  Aug.  Iti,  1794.  His  crime  was 
that  of  publishing,  before  the  entrance  of  ibe  French,  a 
treatise  entitled  Parullele  del  Jufft  jui  eot  Craafii 
Jiiai-Chriit  ar<c  Iti  t'ranfait  qui  on!  Eiicvli  IrarRoi 
(Moiis,  1794,  8vo);  and  not,  as  Barbier  pretends,  one 
entitled  DtM  DroiU  lit  Itt  MaUoa  if  A  ulriche  tttr  la  Btt- 
S/iqiu  (ibid.  1794,  8vo).  Tile  works  of  fsther  Richard 
are  numerous;  among  them  are,  Oissecdi'iinnur/ti /"o*- 
taiion  del  Carpi  H  rin/rilaiiun  da  Haaota  par  let 
Dimoat  (174<i,  8vo);— MUiorAtfiK  Sacrie,  etc.  (Paris, 
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Tiaip  nf  France  had  gnod  reasnns 
Ucbard  sboald  never  leium  to  hii  kinguom.  tie  nt 
,  howei-er,  nnlll  he  had  paid 
I,  it  is  said,  agreed  to  hold  b 
!  empire.  On  March  IS,  119 
b  ibaod  himflclf  once  more  in  Engbind.  His  bnitbi 
Joka.  who  had  acted  so  treacherously  towards  him,  I 
BMnaniawnaly  forgave,  but  with  Philip  of  France  I 
piald  DM  deny  hinuielf  tbe  pleasure  of  a  war.     In  the 

ii  ibr  end  it  proved  fatal  to  himself.  He  was  kilted  by 
u  Dmr  (tni  fmn  tbe  castle  of  Chaluz,  which  he  was 
tnetdng.  no  March  :%,  1199.     If  Richard  had  the  vices 

tnn  sldier.  See  Srubbs,  Chnmirt'i  and  ttrmoriab 
•^Sidard  I,  from  a  US.  in  tbe  librarv  of  Corpus 
(Vbd  College  (18M>-C*aiit6e™VABcyc(op.s.v.    See 

Eklurd.  Cbarles-LonlB,  a  French  eccleuwiic, 
*B  bora  at  Glainville  sur  I'Eau,  Lorraine,  iu  April, 
!^IL  At  the  age  ofrixteen  be  entered  the  Dni 
>«mai  BlaioviUe,  aiid  took  the  vows  ofths 
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ral  other  Dominicans;  the  aupplen 
and  that  of  Giraudi  a  new  edition,  with  additions  and 
correcUons,  appeared  earlv  in  the  present  century  (ibiiL 
1S31-27,  Sa  voU  8\-o)  -^Examni  du  Librllt  Mituti  /lit- 
loire  de  [ ElabtiiimriU  da  Moinei  MevdiaiOi  (Avignon, 
1767, 12mo)  i— Jbu?j«;  del  CutuiUt  Giuiraux  el  I'arli- 
mtirrt  (Paris,  1773-77,  5  vols.  4to)—la  Kniure  en 
Cimtraile  imc  la  Stligion  etlaRaUoa  (lUd.  1773, 8ru) : 
—AiauiUi  dt  la  Churili  tt  dt  la  Bin/aiianre  CM- 
lirrme  (ibid.  1785, 3  vols.  12ma>:—  Vallairt  di  Selour  dr$ 
Oinbra,  etc  (BmsBcls  and  Paris,  1776, 12mo)  -.— Sermon 
(Paris,  1789,  4  vols.  Vima).  He  also  wrote  many  trea- 
tises and  brochures,  all  reliolive  to  the  civil  oath  required 
of  the  priests  and  the  Revtdution.  See  Guillen,  Let 
Marfyri  de  {a  Foi;  Carroii,  Iai  Con/eueari  de  In  Foi, 
vol  iv:  Am  de  la  Beligian,  1822,  vol  xxx;  A'»[in  in 
vol.  i  of  the  new  ediliiin  oT  tttt  BiUiethique  Sacrie.— 
Hoefer,  Aouv.  Bioj/.  Genirate,  s.  v. 

Richaid.  Jean-PIarre,  a  French  preacher,  was 
bom  at  Belfort,  Feb.  7, 1743,  In  1760  he  was  admiltml 
to  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  and  on  its  diseulution  he  went 
IU  Lorraine,  where  be  superinteuded  the  education  of 
tbe  nephew  of  the  prince-bishop.  About  1786  he  re- 
turned to  France,  and  preached  in  Paris,  but  did  not 
take  the  oath.  In  I80b  be  became  canon  of  Noire  Dame. 
He  died  at  Paris  Sept.  i9,  1820.  His  demons  were 
published  in  1822  (Paris,  4  vols.  ISmo).     See  /.Mtni  de 

la  Religion,  xxjiiv,  65,  4i Hoefer,  A'onp.  Hiug.  Geui' 

rale,  s.  V. 

Riohaidot,  Frmngoli,  ■  French  prelate,  was  bom 
in  1M)7  at  Morey-Ville-£glise,  Franche-Comle.  While 
very  young  be  joined  Ihr  Order  of  Augiisiines  at  Champ- 
He  anerwards  taught  in  Paris.  During  his  visit  to  It- 
aly, wliich  occurred  a  little  later,  he  obtained  from  tbe 
pope  a  release  from  the  vows  of  his  order,  with  permia- 
sinn  to  wear  tbe  secular  dress.    He  was  made  caiinn  of 

■enice  to  his  bishop  that  be  was  made  sulTragan,  with 
the  title  of  bishop  uf  Nicopolis.  (.hi  Nor.  II,  1561,  he 
was  installed  bishop  of  Arras,  but  had  scarcely  takeo 
possession  of  the  see  when  be  obtained  from  Philip  II 
the  creation  of  the  University  of  Douai.  He  founded 
this  institution  In  lS<i2.  and  Uught  there  till  bis  death. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Trent  in  I&6S,  ■«- 
aisled  at  the  provincial  Council  of  Cambrai  in  I56&.  and 
hebl  several  synuds.  At  the  taking  of  Maljiies  by  the 
duke  of  Alba  he  was  made  prisoner,  but  regained  hia 
liberty  a  month  after.  He  died  at  Arras  July  86, 1574. 
Of  his  writings  we  have,  Ordonaanrei  Sipiediilei  (Ant- 
werp, urn.  4tB):—Traile  de  Conlnn^ie,  AVrmniw,  trans- 
toted  into  Latin  bv  Fianfois  (Schntt,  1608, 8vo)  :—/.'/■- 
Miimlinn  <fr<  Pa^euri  (Arras,  11164.  8vol :  -  Omii-Pt 
FuHebrtf.  of  Isabella  of  France,  wilb  uf  Philip  II.     Hia 
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works  are  all  remarkable  for  jn^at  erudition.  See  Sta- 
pleton,  Oraiton  Funebre  de  Richardof^  in  his  CKucm 
(1620,  4  vols,  fol.);  Valfere  Andre,  Bibl,  BelgUxt;  (Ja- 
cet,  Hist,  EccUs,  de$  Payt^Ba* ;  Gallia  Christiana ^  vol. 
iii ;  Dom  Berthod,  Vie  M8S.  de  Fr,  Richardot,  in  the 
Mimoii-eB  de  la  SocOU  Roy  ale  d^A  rraSy  p.  170. — Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  GhUrale,  a.  v. 

Ricbardot,  Jean,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Arras  in  the  16th  century.  Hb  father  sent  him  to  the 
best  schools  in  Spain,  and  his  precocity  attracting  the 
attention  of  Philip  If,  he  was  admitted  to  the  privy 
cuuncil  of  that  monarch.  While  in  Flanders,  somewhat 
later,  he  was  made  ambassador  to  Clement  VIII,  and  re- 
ceived in  1602  the  bishopric  of  Arras.  He  was  after- 
wards prior  of  Morteau,  and  in  1610  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Cambrai,  which  office  he  held  till  his  death, 
Feb.  28,  1614.  See  Le  Carpentier,  Ilist,  de  Cambrai  et 
du  Cambresis, — Hoefer,  Nouc.  Biog,  Generale^  s.  v. 

Richards,  Elias  Jones,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  the  son  of  Hugh  and  Jane  Ellis  Junes 
Richards,  and  was  bom  in  the  valley  of  the  Dee,  Eng- 
land, Jan.  14, 1813.  While  he  was  yet  a  child  his  par- 
ents came  to  the  United  States,  and  settled  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  He  was  prepared  for  college  at  Bloom- 
field  Academy,  in  the  town  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  and 
was  graduated  at  the  college  of  New  Jersey  at  Prince- 
ton in  1834.  In  early  life  he  gave  evidence  of  conver- 
sion, and  at  about  seventeen  years  of  age  united  with 
the  Brick  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York.  After 
leaving  college  he  spent  one  year  in  teaching  as  tutor 
in  a  private  family  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.  In  1835  he 
entered  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and  passed 
through  a  full  course  of  three  years.  He  was  licensed 
bv  the  Presbvterv  of  New  York  in  1838,  and  ordained 
by  the  same  presbytery,  sine  fifulo^  in  New  York  city 
in  the  same  year.  For  one  year  (1839-40)  Mr.  Rich- 
ards preached  as  stated  supply  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  From  1840  to  1842  he  was 
pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  at  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  and  from  1842  to  1846  he  was  pastor  of  the  West- 
em  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
On  Oct.  14, 1846,  he  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Reading,  Pa.  Here  he  really 
began  the  best  and  greatest  work  of  his  life— a  work 
which  was  prosecuted  with  fidelity,  zeal,  and  persever- 
ance to  the  end  of  his  life.  Dr.  Richards  was  a  man  of 
great  gentleness  and  amiability  of  character,  yet  was 
endowed  with  unusual  tenacity  of  purpone.  As  a  schol- 
ar, he  was  far  above  the  average  of  his  profession.  As 
a  preacher,  he  was  pleasing,  attractive,  persuasive,  log- 
ical, and  thoroughly  evangelical.  As  a  pastor,  he  was 
faithful,  kind,  and  <lignified.  In  all  the  relations  of  life 
he  was  lovely  and  beloved,  and  had  a  strong  hold  up«>n 
the  afi^ections  of  those  who  knew  him  welL  Dr.  Rich- 
ards was  twice  married:  the  Hrst  time  to  Miss  Emily 
Theresa  Ward,  of  Newark,  N.  J.;  the  second  time  to 
Elizabeth  F.  Smith,  of  Reading,  Pa.  After  more  than 
twenty-five  years  of  active  and  earnest  pastoral  labors 
in  Reading,  he  was  attacked  by  that  frightful  malady 
known  as  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys,  and,  aft«r 
much  sufTering,  departeil  to  be  with  Christ,  March  25, 
1872.  His  last  utterance  was,  "My  faith  is  in  ChrisU'' 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Richards,  Qeorge,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was 
bom  at  Halesworth,  Suffolk,  in  1769.  He  was  educated 
at  Christ's  H«>spital,  matriculated  at  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  in  1785,  and  obtained  a  scholarship.  He  was 
made  fellow  of  Oriel  College  in  1790,  vicar  of  Bampton 
in  1796,  and  rector  of  St.  MartinVin-the-Fields  in  1820. 
He  died  in  1837.  His  principal  work  is  The  Divine  Or- 
igin of  Prophecy  Illustrated  and  Defended,  in  a  course 
of  sermons  preached  in  1800  (Oxford,  1800,  8vo).  He 
also  published  several  Sermons  and  Poems,  See  Alli- 
bone,  iJicf.  of  Bi-it,  and  A  mer,  A  ufhors,  s.  v. ;  Darling, 
Cyclop,  Biblioff,  s.  v. 

Richards,  James  (1),  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 


ister, was  bom  at  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  Oct.  29,  1767^ 
His  early  education  was  limited.     Having  fiiuUly  sue- 
oeede<l  in  entering  Yale  College  in  1789,  his  health  aowi, 
compelled  him  to  leave  it;  yet,  having  aftenrarda  g<me*| 
through  the  academical  and  theological  coarse  with  us-  i 
tiring  enei^y,  the  corporation  of  Yale  College  co»ferreil'| 
upon  him  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1794.     In  1793  be  wa^ 
licensed  to  preach,  and,  having  been  called  as  pastor  br| 
the  Church  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  he  was  ontained  and 
installed  in  May,  1797.     In  1801  he  was  made  MJl  by 
Princeton  College,  and  in  1805,  when  but  thirty-seveii 
years  of  age,  he  was  chosen  moderator  of  the  General'  | 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.     His  mtnistn- 
tions  at  Morristown  were  particulariy  succeasTul,  but-, 
having  in  1809  received  a  call  to  the  con^re^ti<Mi  or 
Newark,  he  accepted  it,  and  removed  there.      Here  hi^ 
influence  gradually  increased.    In  1815  he  preached  the 
annual  sermon  before  the  American  Board  of  Coromi^- 
sioners  for  Foreign  Missions.    The  theological  seminary 
at  Aubum  having  been  established  by  the  Synod  oif 
Geneva  in  1819,  he  was  appointed  its  professor  of  the- 
ology in  1820.     This  he  at  first  declined,  but,  having 
been  re-elected  in  1823,  he  finally  accepted,  and  entered 
upon  his  duties  Oct^  29, 1823.     His  rare  qualities  fittetl 
him  for  this  ser\'ice,  and  he  filled  the  situation  with 
great  credit  to  himself  and  benefit  to  others  until  bis 
death,  Aug.  2, 1843.     Dr.  Richards  published  a  number 
of  occasional  Semums,  A  ddresses^  and  Lectures,,     After 
his  death  there  were  published  from  his  M88.  a  volume 
of  I^^ures  oti  Mental  Philosophy  and  Theol**gy,  with  a 
sketch  of  his  life  by  the  Kev.  Samuel  H.  (iridley  (1846. 
8vo),  and   some  twenty  Discourses  (1849,    12nio). — 
Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit^  iv,  99.      See  ala* 
the  Meth.  Quar,  Rev,  Jan.  1850;  Plumley,  Presbyfrriau 
Churchy  p.  371. 

Richards,  James  (2),  a  Congregational  Riiiii»ter, 
was  bom  at  Abington,  Mass.,  Feb.  23, 1784.  He  inad- 
uated  at  Williams  Ciillege  in  1809,  entered  the  ministry 
in  1812,  and,  having  oflfered  himself  to  the  Americait 
Board,  sailed,  with  eight  others,  Oct.  23, 1815,  for  Cey- 
lon. He  was  stationed  at  Batticotta,  but,  his  health 
failing,  he  went  to  Cape  Town  in  1818,  and  returneii 
the  next  winter,  after  which  he  was  able  to  labor  a 
year  fn>m  April,  1820,  and  died  Aug.  3, 1822. — Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  A  mer,  PtUpitj  ii,  596. 

Riohards,  John  J.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  July  16,  1816.  He 
united  with  the  Church  in  his  thirteenth  year,  and  fur 
several  years  filled  the  ofiice  of  class-leader,  Sunday- 
school  teacher,  and  exhorter.  In  1837  he  was  licensed 
to  preach,  and  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Georgia  Confer- 
ence in  1839,  in  which  connection  he  remained  until 
1844,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  Florida  Conference. 
There  he  labored  until  1860,  when,  because  of  failinsr 
health,  he  was  superannuated,  and  held  that  relation 
until  his  death — Sept.  4, 1863— in  Madison  County,  Fla. 
Mr.  Richards  was  a  sound  and  practical  preacher,  de^ 
voting  his  time  and  talents  to  the  service  of  the  Church. 
—Minutes  of  Annual  Conf,  M.  E,  Ch,  South  j  1863,  p.  467. 

Richards,  John  TTV.,  D.D.,  a  Lutheran  minister, 
was  born  in  Reading.  Pa.,  April  18, 1803,  and  made  a 
public  profession  of  religion  in  his  sixteenth  year.  His 
classical  studies  were  pursued  chiefly  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Grier.  In  1821  he  commenced  the 
study  of  theology  under  the  direction  of  his  pastor,  I>r. 
Muhlenburg,  remaining  with  him  until  1824,  when  the 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania  licensed  him  to  preach.  He  re- 
signed his  first  charge  (New  Holland,  Lancaster  Coun- 
ty, Pa.)  in  1834,  and  removed  to  Trappe,  Montgomery' 
County.  In  1836  he  accepted  a  call  to  Germantowii, 
Pa.,  where  he  remaine<i  till  1845,  when  he  became  pastor 
of  St.  John's  Church,  Kaston,  Pa.  While  here  he  held 
the  professorship  of  German  language  and  literature  in 
l^fayette  College.  In  1851  he  took  chai^  of  Trinity 
Church,  Reading,  Pa.,  and  died  Jan.  24, 1854.  He  was 
made  doctor  of  divinity  by  Jefferson  College  in  1852. 
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He  pobKsbed  two  Sermom,  and  left  in  MS.  a  translation 
of  UaUitcke  Nackrichien,  and  a  Uittory  of  the  Amerp- 
eon  Udheram  Ckurck. — Sprague,  Atmalt  of  the  Amer, 
Puipit,  ix,  165. 

RiobardA,  Jonas  De  Forest,  LL.D.,  a  Congre- 
l^tMnal  minister,  was  bom  at  Hartford,  Yl,  Dec  28, 
1809.  After  attending  a  grammar  school,  he  entered 
Dtrtmoath  Cc»Uege,  where  he  graduated  in  1886,  and 
became  lator  in  Marietta  CoH^^  0.,  where  be  re- 
mained but  a  short  time,  and  then  entered  Lane  Theo- 
kigicsl  Seminary,  at  Cincinnati,  O.  From  thence  he 
went  to  New  York  and  entered  Union  Theological  Sem- 
iouv,  where  be  renudned  one  year,  and  then  matricn- 
Uted  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  grad- 
oated  in  1840,  Maying  long  enough  at  each  of  these 
institutions  to  become  acquainted  with  their  policy  and 
modes  of  instruction.  On  May  28,  1841,  he  was  or- 
dained and  instaUed  pastor  of  a  Church  in  Charlestown, 
N.  H.  After  remaining  ten  years,  his  pastoral  relation 
was  dissolved,  and  be  accepted  a  call  from  Chester,  V t, 
vhere  he  remained  four  years  as  a  stated  supply.  His 
next  pastorate  was  Weathersfield,  Yt.,  where  he  contin- 
ued five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  removed  to 
Monroe,  Mich.,  where  he  remained  without  charge  for 
three  years  and  returned  to  Weathersfield.  After  re- 
maining one  year  in  this  place,  he  went  South,  and  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Alabama  Senate,  which  post  he 
occupied  four  years,  io  the  meantime  being  elected  to  a 
profesBorsliip  in  the  University  of  Alabama.  He  died 
during  his  professorship,  Dec.  2, 1872.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Richards,  Iie'wis,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in 
1752,  in  the  parish  of  Llanbadam  Fawr,  Cardiganshire, 
^th  Wales*  At  tbe  age  of  nineteen  years  he  made  a 
poblic  profession  of  religion,  and  joined  a  society  of  In- 
dependents and  stodied  for  a  short  time  in  Lady  Hunt- 
ingdon's College.  He  then  came  to  America,  intending 
to  pome  his  studies  at  the  Orphan  House  in  Georgia. 
He  was  ordained  in  Charleston  in  1777,  and  after  trav- 
tlUng  about  a  year  in  various  parts  of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  he  removed  to  Northampton  County,  Va. 
In  1784  be  became  the  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Cboreh  in  Baltimore.  He  continued  alone  in  this  pas- 
torate till  1815,  when  Rev.  £.  J.  Reis  was  elected  co- 
paitor.  Mr.  Richards  resigned  his  charge  in  1818,  but 
eootiBaed  a  member  of  the  Church  until  his  death,  Feb. 
1, 1831— Sprague,  Amials  of  the  Amer.  PulpH,  vi,  201. 

Riohards,  Robert  R.,  a  Methodist  preacher. 
Joined  tbe  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Thomaston 
(DOW  city  of  Rockland),  Me.,  in  1838.  Of  his  birth 
and  early  life  we  haf  e  no  information.  In  1841  he  was 
admitted  into  the  Maine  Conference  as  a  probationer, 
was  ordained  deacon  in  1843,  and  elder  in  1848.  For 
twenty-tbree  years  be  sustained  an  effective  relation  in 
tbe  conference,  but  in  1864  failing  health  compelled 
bim  to  take  a  superannuated  relation,  which  relation  he 
ttstained  until  Aug.  9,  1866,  the  date  of  his  death.  He 
was  a  man  of  sound  understanding  and  great  persever- 
ance; as  a  friend,  true  and  faithful ;  as  a  preacher,  clear, 
logical,  and  instructive. — Mmutes  o/ Annual  Conf,  M, 
£.CAitrcA,1807,  p.188. 

Rkbards,  Thomas  T.  8.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odic Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
Sepc  13, 1834b  He  professed*  conversion  when  in  his 
tbirtcenth  year,  and  in  due  time  entered  the  ranks  of 
tbe  local  ministry.  In  1864  he  was  received  on  trial  in 
tbe  East  Baltimore  Conference,  and  continued  in  active 
terrice  until  the  fall  of  1868,  when  failing  health  oom- 
peDsd  him  to  seek  relief  in  rest.  In  the  spring  of  1869 
be  was  transferred  to  the  Baltimore  Conference  and 
giren  a  supemumeraiy  relation.  He  died  Dec.  26, 1869. 
Xr.  Richards  was  a  preacher  of  creditable  abilities,  and, 
Ka  Christian,  was  ardent  and  devout.^-i/fiiii/ea  ofAn- 
md  Co0ference$,  1870,  p.  19, 

Hiohards.  'William  (1),LL.D.,  a  Baptist  minister 
<f  diMioetion,  was  bom  in  1749,  in  South  Wales.    His 


eariy  advantages  for  obtaining  an  education  were  very 
limited.  At  the  age  of  twenty- four  he  entered  the 
academy  at  Bristol,  England,  where  he  remained  two 
years.  He  became  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Lynn,  Eng- 
land, July  7,  1776,  and  continued  his  residence  in  that 
place  the  remainder  of  his  life,  about  half  the  time  as 
pastor  of  the  Church.  He  died  in  1818.  In  English 
and  Welsh  history  and  in  the  Welsh  language  and  lit- 
erature Dr.  Richards  was  well  versed.  He  wrote.  Hit' 
tory  of  Lynn: — A  Heview  of  Noble's  ^^  Memoirs  of  ike 
Proteetoral  Uoute  of  Cromwell  :**— and  a  JJictionary  of 
Welsh  and  English,  At  his  death  he  bequeathed  his 
library — consisting  of  not  far  from  1800  volumes — to 
Brown  University.  ^  The  library  thus  bequeathed  is  in 
many  respects  viUuable ;  it  contains  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Welsh  books,  a  large  collection  of  works  illus- 
trating the  history  and  antiquities  of  England  and 
Wales,  besides  two  or  three  hundred  bound  volumes  of 
pamphlets,  some  of  them  very  ancient,  rare,  and  curious. 
The  collection  is  particularly  valuable  for  its  treatises  on 
civil  and  religious  liberty*'  (Guild,  Manning  and  Brown 
University,  p.  145-147),  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Richards,  William  (2),  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Plainfleld,  MassM  Aug.  22, 1792.  He 
graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1819,  and  in  Feb..  1822, 
offered  himself  to  the  American  Board  as  a  missionary 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  He  was  accepted,  ordained 
Sept  12,  and  sailed  on  Nov.  19,  with  two  others,  and 
four  natives  of  the  islands  who  had  been  instructed  in 
this  country.  Mr.  Richards  was  stationed  at  Lahaina, 
on  Mani  Island,  and  labored  with  great  success  until 
1887,  when  he  came  to  the  United  Sutes,  but  returned 
in  1838,  and  occupied  the  posts  of  king's  counsellor,  in* 
terpreter,  and  chaplain.  In  1842 — after  the  organization 
of  an  independent  government  on  the  islands— he  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  England,  where  he  remained  three 
years.  After  his  return  he  lived  in  Honolulu  with  the 
king,  a[\d  died  there  Dec.  7, 1847. — Sprague,  Annals  of 
the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  ii,  688. 

Riohards,  'William  L,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Fulton  County, 
N.  Y.,  July  80, 1815.  He  was  converted  when  nineteen 
years  of  age,  and  for  several  years  served  as  a  local 
preacher,  but  entered  the  Black  River  Conference  in 
1850.  He  continued  in  active  service  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  year)  until  his  death — in  Clarkson,  Monroe 
County,  N.  Y. — May  22, 1875.  He  was  a  man  of  piety 
and  great  usefulness.— if tnu^  of  Animal  Conferences^ 
1875,  p.  137. 

Rictiards,  William  K.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Tennessee.  Aug.  20, 
1816,  and  in  the  same  year  his  parents  removed  to  In- 
diana. In  1837  he  professed  conversion ;  he  was  licensed 
to  preach  on  Aug.  13, 1844;  was  employed  by  the  pre- 
siding elder  in  1851,  and  the  next  fall  was  admitted  into 
the  Indiana  Conferejice.  He  labored  until  a  few  weeks 
previous  to  April  6, 1861,  the  date  of  his  death.  He  was 
a  good  man  and  a  strong  preacher. — Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences,  1861,  p.  197, 

Richards,  William  Ljrman,  a  native  Indian 
missionary,  was  bora  in  Lahiiia,  Southern  India,  Dec  2, 
1823.  He  was  sent  to  America  to  be  educated  with  a 
view  to  the  ministry.  He  accordingly  entered  Jefferson 
College,  Va.,  where  he  graduated  in  1841.  Soon  after 
he  left  college  he  became  teacher  of  a  classical  school  in 
Woodington,  Va.,  where  he  remained  one  year,  and 
then  entered  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  where 
he  graduated  in  1846.  He  received  license  to  preach  at 
the  same  time,  and  was  ordained  to  the  Gospel  ministry 
in  Oct,  1847,  and  sent  as  a  missionary  to  Fuh  Chau, 
China,  at  which  place  he  remained  until  1851,  when,  on 
account  of  declining  health,  he  was  released  and  advised 
to  return  to  the  United  States  for  its  recovery,  but 
dic<l  at  sea  near  St.  Helena,  in  the  South  Atlantic,  June 
5  of  the  same  year.     (W.  P.  S.) 
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Ricdiardton,  Chaunbey,  a  Methodist  minister, 
WIS  born  in  Vermont  in  1802.  When  nineteen  yean 
of  age  he  professed  conversion,  and  in  1823  was  licensed 
to  preach.  In  1826  he  was  received  on  trial  by  the 
New  England  Conference,  and  in  1882,  because  of  im- 
piiired  health,  was  obliged  to  locate.  His  first  resi- 
dence in  the  South  was  at  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  where  he 
labored  to  build  up  an  educational  institution.  He 
was  elected  president  of  Rutersville  College,  Texas,  in 
1839,  and  became  a  member  of  the  first  Annual  Confer- 
ence in  Texas,  1840.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
convention  held  in  Louisville,  1845,  to  organize  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South ;  and  of  its  Gen- 
eral Conference  in  1850.  He  served  the  Church  as 
presiding  elder,  as  editor  of  the  Church  paper,  the  Texai 
Wesleyan  Banner^  and  as  conference  secretary  for  sev- 
eral years.  He  died  April  II,  1852.  Mr.  Richardson 
was  a  good,  gifted,  trusty  man.— ^prague,  AnnaU  of 
the  A  fwr,  Pulpif yy\u72\;  Minutes  of  Annual  Cm/, 
M,  E,  Churchy  South,  1852,  p.  428. 

Riohardson,  James,  D.D.,  fourth  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Canada  after  the  sepa- 
rate organization  of  1828,  was  bom  at  Kingston,  Upper 
Canada,  Jan.  29,  1791.  He  was  trained  as  a  sailor  on 
the  lakes;  in  the  war  of  1812-15  he  served  as  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  provincial  marine,  and  subsequently  as  prin- 
cipal pilot  of  the  royal  fleet.  In  the  capture  of  the 
fort  of  Oswego  he  lost  his  left  arm.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  settled  at  Presque  Isle,  and  became  magis- 
trate and  collector  of  customs.  He  was  converted  in 
1817,  and  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  the 
following  year,  serving  the  Church  as  steward  and  lo- 
cal preacher.  In  1825  he  was  admitted  on  trial  into 
the  Conference,  and  was  onlained  deacon  at  Hamil- 
ton Conference,  1827,  but  was  not  ordained  elder  till 
1830.  In  1831  Mr.  Richardson  was  appointe<l  presid- 
ing elder  of  .the  Niagara  district,  and  in  1832  editor 
of  The  Christian  Guardian.  He  opposed  the  union 
with  the  British  Wesleyans  in  1833,  but  finally  acceded 
to  it  and  accepted  appointments  under  it.  But  after- 
wards, being  dissatisfied,  he  removed  to  the  United 
States,  and  was  preacher  in  charge  at  Auburn.  In  1837 
he  returned  to  'Toronto  and  joined  those  who  continued 
to  adhere  to  Episcopal  Methodism.  In  1840  he  be- 
came agent  for  the  Upper  Canada  Bible  Society,  and 
held  the  ofllce  for  eleven  years.  In  18i)2  he  was  ap- 
pointed presiiliiig  elder,  and  in  1858,  at  St.  Davids,  he 
was  elected  and  consecrated  bishop,  which  office  he 
held  until  his  death,  in  March,  1875.  See  Simpson. 
Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Richardson,  James  J^  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
otlist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Tennessee  in  J 808. 
He  experienced  religion  in  1822,  and  in  1827  emigrated 
to  Illinois.  He  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Illinois 
Conference  in  1837,  and  served  the  Church  in  active 
\Vork  until  1850,  whei^,  because  of  failing  health,  he  took 
a  su|)erannuated  relation.  In  1859  he  became  effective, 
but  in  1862  he  was  again  superannuated.  In  1865  he 
was  appointed  to  Spring  Garden  Circuit,  which  he  served 
three  vears.  He  then  travelte<l  Benton  Circuit  one 
year,  at  the  close  of  which  the  active  labor  of  his  life 
ceased.  His  death  occurred  Sept.  21,  1872,  in  Marion 
County,  111.  Mr.  Richardson  was  a  plain,  practical,  and 
earnest  preacher,  and  a  prudent  disciplinarian. — Min- 
utes  of  Annual  Conf  1872,  p.  136. 

Richardson,  James  Monroe,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  born  in  Carroll  County,  Miss.,  in  1829. 
He  went  to  Mississippi  College,  where  he  graduated  in 
1849,  and  entered  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  and 
passed  through  the  full  course,  graduating  in  1852.  He 
was  ordained  in  1853,  and  became  a  stated  supply  of 
the  Church  at  Marion,  Miss.,  where  he  remained  five 
years,  and  began  the  profession  of  teacher  in  En- 
terprise, Miss.  In  1860  he  supplied  the  Church  at 
Flower's  Place,  Miss.     After  this  he  entered  the  Con- 


federate army  as  an  officer,  and  was  killed  in  battle  in 
Georgia  in  1864.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Richardson,  J.  Clark,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  East  Windsor,  Conn.,  in  1822.  He  spent 
some  time  in  Tale  College,  but  was  compelled  to  dis- 
continue because  of  sickness.  Subsequently  be  passed 
a  year,  in  the  double  character  of  pupil  and  tutor,  in 
the  University  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.  In  1847  be  act- 
ed as  colporteur  in  Kentucky  and  Tennesnee ;  in  1H49 
he  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Tennessee,  and 
was  associated  with  James  G.  Fee  as  a  missionary  un- 
til I860,  when  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  OrameL 
Alleghany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  ordained  by  Gen- 
esee Valley  Presbytery,  and  where  he  continued  his 
acceptable  labors  until  his  removal  to  Ossian,  N.  Y.,  in 
1865.  He  died  Sept.  80,  1865.  Mr.  Richardson  was  s 
devoted,  self-denying  minister  of  the  Gospel ;  in  spir- 
it, humble  and  retiring;  in  the  maintenance  of  truth 
and  the  discharge  of  dutv,  extremely  conscientious. 
See  Wilson,  Pre^,  Hi$t,  A Imanac,  1866,  p.  222.    (J.  L.  S.) 

Richardson,  John,  bishop  of  Ardagh,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Chester,  England,  but  took  his  degree  of  D.D.  at 
the  Universitv  of  Dublin.  Of  his  earlv  life  we  know 
nothing,  save  that  he  was  appointed  preacher  to  ihe 
state  in  1601.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Ardagh 
in  1633,  and  held  the  archdeanery  of  Derry,  the  rectory 
of  Anlstra,  and  the  vicarage  of  Granard  for  a  year  after. 
In  1641,  being  in  dread  of  the  rebellion  which  broke 
out  in  October,  he  removed  to  England,  and  dieil  in 
London,  Aug.  11,  1654.  He  was  a  man  of  profoumi 
learning,  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  skilled  in 
sacred  chronology.  His  works  are.  Choice  Ohaervaiione 
and  Explanations  upon  the  Old  Testament  (1655,  foL) : — 
Sermon  of  the  Doctrine  of  Justification  (Dublin,  162.% 
4to).  He  also  wrote  the  "  Assembly's  Annotations^  on 
EzekieU  See  Harris,  Ware;  Lloyd,  Memoirs^  p.  607. — 
Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Richardson,  John  P.,  a  minister  of  the  Metlw 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  iu  Virginia. 
1829,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Memphis  Conference 
in  1848  or  1849.  After  five  or  six  years  his  health 
failed :  he  located,  studied  medicine,  and  graduateil  as 
a  physician.  He  was  readmitted  into  the  Misstaanppi 
Conference  in  1860.  and  after  a  year's  successful  labor 
volunteered  as  a  soldier  in  the  Confederate  army,  re- 
ceiving the  appointment  of  chaplain.  At  the  fall  of 
Fort  Donaldson,  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to 
Camp  Chase,  Ohio,  where  he  died,  March  4, 1862.  Mr. 
Richardson  was  a  superior  preacher,  a  close  and  inde- 
fatigable minister,  and  active  and  zealous  as  a  Chri:«- 
tian.  —  Minutes  of  Annual  Conf  M,  E,  Church,  Souths 
1862,  p.  384. 

Richardson,  Lyman,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Atlleborough,  Mass.,  in  1790.  In  1806  his 
parents  removed  to  Harford,  Pa.;  he  had  at  this  time 
a  fair  education,  with  some  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  in 
the  winter  of  1807-8  he  taught  his  first  school,  which 
employment  he  continued  in  subsequent  years.  He 
was  converted  in  1809,  and  immediately  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  ministry.  A  friend  secured  for  him  the 
position  of  assistant  in  the  academy  at  Wilkesbarre, 
Pa.,  of  which  he  subsequently  became  principal ;  he  re- 
mained there  three  years,  devoting  all  Ins  spare  time 
to  his  classical  studies,  and  then  retumed  to  Harford, 
Pa.,  and  opened  a  select  school  for  youths  pursuing  the 
higher  branches  of  study.  He  remained  at  Harford 
three  years,  during  which  he  studied  theology  under 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Kingsbury,  and  in  1820  was  licensed  by 
Susquehanna  Presbytery,  and  soon  after  entered  upon 
his  ministry  at  Louisville,  now  Franklin,  Pa.  Subae- 
()uently  he  was  onlained  as  an  evangelist,  and  as  such 
he  preached  at  Wyalusing,  Pike,  and  Orwell,  Pa. ;  at 
Windsor,  N.  Y.,  three  yearjj;  at  Mount  Pleasant  and 
Bethany,  Pa. ;  and  at  Wysox,  Pa.  In  1840  he. returned 
to  Harford,  Pa.,  to  take  charge  of  the  academy,  then  a. 
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xtTj  pnpoltf  institation*  This  work  saited  him  exact- 
iy,  uihI  h«  entered  into  it  with  great  zeal  and  sacoefls, 
until  1865,  when  disease  and  old  age  induced  him  to 
frive  it  op.  He  died  Dec  1, 1867.  As  a  preacher,  Mr. 
KiebaniMMi  was  characterized  by  the  power  of  glowing 
repFeeentauons  of  truth  and  earnest  love  for  souls;  as 
a  teacher,  by  kindness  of  manner  and  spirit,  and  by  his 
wise  coanseL  See  Wilson,  Prttb,  JJist,  Almanac,  1868, 
p.225.    (J.L.S.) 

RicfaardBOn,  Manoah,  a  Methodist  preacher,  was 
bora  in  Lincoln  County,  Tenn.,  Jime  21,  1814;  went  to 
Misouri  in  early  life,  and  settled  in  Chariton  County. 
He  joined  the  Church  in  1881 ;  was  licensed  to  preach 
Jan.  16, 1841 ;  entered  the  itinerancy  Oct,  16, 1841 ;  and 
was  ordained  deacon  Oct,  1,  1848 ;  elder  Oct.  7, 1846. 
lie  did  effective  work  for  six  years,  when  he  superan- 
nuated, owing  to  failing  health,  and  located  at  the  end 
of  a  year.  In  1868  he  was  readmitted  into  the  Mis- 
souri Conference,  and  labored  until  about  four  weeks 
previoas  to  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Bloomington, 
Uacon  Co^  Mow,  April  18,  1871.  He  was  a  good  man 
and  a  faithful  preacher. — Afitmtet  of  Ammal  Conf.  M, 
E,  CkurdL,  South,  1871,  p.  606. 

Riobardson,  Bffazvin,  D.D.,  a  prominent  Meth- 
odist minister,  was  bom  in  Stephentown,  Rensselaer 
(X  N.  T.,  June  10, 1789,  but  went,  with  his  parents,  in 
early  yontb  to  Brooklyn.  He  professed  conversion  in 
)(ay,  1806,  and  united  with  the  Sands  Street  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  that  city.  On  Oct.  1, 1808,  he  was 
appointed  to  £11  a  vacancy  on  Croton  Circuit,  and  was 
admitted  into  the  Jfew  York  Conference  in  1809,  of 
which  he  continued  to  be  a  member  for  sixtv-seven 

m 

run.  He  received  his  regular  appointment  as  an  ef- 
fective minbter  forty-two  consecutive  years.  He  was 
a  member  of  eight  successive  General  Conferences — 
li^20-52.  Mr.  Richardson  in  his  early  ministry  endured 
ibe  hardship,  deprivation,  and  toil  of  pioneer  life.  The 
record  of  his  life  is  one  of  early  and  deep  religious  ex- 
perience, of  consistent  piety,  of  ardent  love  to  God  and 
the  Church,  of  a  successful  ministry,  and  at  the  close  a 
record  of  patient  waiting  and  holy  triumph.  His  last 
words  were, "  I  have  no  fear."  He  died  at  Poughkeep- 
sie,  N.  y.,  June  14, 1876. — Minutes  of  A  nnual  Coiiferences 
Jf.fl  Church,  \H77,  p.  4\. 

Richardson,  Robert  Hugh,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister.  was  bom  at  Liberty,  Va.,  March  18,  1834.  A(^r 
rtceiriog  a  preparatory  ^ucation,  he  entereil  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  1860,  and,  taking  the  full 
comae,  graduated  in  1868.  He  was  appointed — after  he 
had  been  duly  licensed  by  the  New  York  Prerf)y  tery — a 
city  missionarv  of  New  York,  and  remained  in  that  office 
tai  he  died,  Oct.  6,  1863.  Though  his  minUterial  life 
was  brief,  it  was  not  without  its  usefulness  or  good 
fnriifc    (W.P.&) 

Richardson,  'William,  D.D.,  an  Englifth  clergy- 
man, was  bom  in  1698,  at  Wilshamstcad,  near  Bedford, 
and  educated  at  Westminster  and  Emmanuel  colleges, 
Cambridge.  He  was  appointed  curate  of  St.  Olave's, 
Sotithwark;  and  lecturer  in  1727.  He  was  collated  to 
the  prebend  of  Welton-Rivall,  Lincoln,  in  1724;  was 
made  master  of  Emnoannel  College  in  1786,  and  its  vice- 
chancellor  in  1788,  and  again  in  1769;  in  1746  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  king.  He  died  in  1775.  He 
paUished  four  sermons  on  The  Usefulness  and  Necessity 
o/Rmlation  (Lond.  1730,  8vo):— a  fifth  on  Relative 
Oo&Mss  (1733).— Hook,  Ecdes.  Biog,  s.  v. 

Richelien,  Alphonse-Lonis  dn  Plessis  de, 

caBed  the  coronal  of  Lyons,  elder  brother  of  the  great 
French  marshal,  was  bora  at  Paris  in  1582.  At  the  age  of 
tweoty-two  he  becanoe  bishop  of  Ln^on,  but  about  1605 
he  resigned  the  see  in  favor  of  his  brother  Armand.  In 
1^  he  entered  the  convent  of  Grande-Chartreaae,  and 
for  twenty  years  led  a  life  of  great  anrterity.  He  was 
prior  of  Bonpas  when  hia  bvocher  obliged  him  to  leave 
the  doiater  to  occupy  the  archbishopric  of  Aix.   lu  1628 


he  was  transferred  to  Lyons,  and  was  made  cardinal  by 
Urban  VIH,  Aug.  21, 1629.  Honors  were  heaped  u|>on 
him,  and  he  became,  successively,  grand  almoner  of 
France  in  163*3;  dean  of  St,  Martin's  of  Tours  in  the 
same  year;  abbot  of  St.  Victor's,  at  Marseilles,  and  of  St. 
Stephen's,  at  Caen,  in  1640 ;  of  the  Chaise-Dien  in  1642 ; 
and,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  was  elected  master  of 
the  Sorbonne.  Meanwhile  he  was  engaged  in  the  work 
of  his  diocese,  and,  during  the  ravages  of  an  epidemic  in 
Lyons,  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  aid  the  suffering. 
Louis  XI n  had  several  times  engaged  him  in  ecclesias- 
tical affairs,  but  after  the  death  of  this  monarch  Riche- 
lieu seldom  left  Lyons,  and  gave  litile  attention  to  the 
court  intrigues  of  the  day.  He  died  March  23,  1658. 
In  the  Imperial  Library  are  to  be  found  letters  written 
by  Richelieu  to  Louis  XIII  and  the  most  illustrious  per- 
sons of  his  court.  See  Abb^  de  Pure,  Vie  de  Richelieu, 
Cardinal  de  Lyon ;  Du  Tems,  La  Clergi  de  France,  t,  iv ; 
Aubery,  Did.  des  Cardinaux, — Hoe&r,  Soup,  Biog,  Gi- 
nirale,  s.  v. 

Richelieu,  Armand-Jean  du  Plessis  de,  a 
noted  French  ecclesiastic  and  statesman,  was  bom  at 
Paris,  Sept.  5, 1585.  and  was  educated  for  the  military 
profusion  at  the  College  de  Navarre.  His  eldest  brother 
resigning  the  bishopric  of  Lu^on,  Richelieu  decided  to 
take  holy  orders  in  order  to  succeed  to  that  office.  In 
1607  he  was  consecrated  bbhop  of  Lu^on,  and  for  some 
time  devoted  himself  zealously  to  the  duties  of  his  office. 
At  the  States-General,  1614,  being  appointed  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  clergy,  he  secured  the  favor  of 
the  queen-mother — Marie  de  Medicis — by  an  address  de- 
livered in  the  presence  of  the  young  king,  Louis  Xlll. 
He  was  appointed  almoner  to  the  queen-mother,  and  in 
Nov.,  1616,  entered  the  council  as  secretary  of  state.  In 
1617  Mary  was  banished  to  Blois,  and  he  followed  her 
thither,  but  was  ordered  to  retire  to  Avignon.  When 
the  quoen-mother  was  recalled  to  the  court  she  rein- 
stated Richelieu  in  favor,  and  from  that  time  he  grew  . 
in  power.  Having  strengthened  his  position  by  the 
marriage  of  his  niece  with  the  nephew  of  the  duke  De 
Luynes,  he  received  the  cardinars  hat  in  1622,  re-en- 
tered the  state  council,  and  soon  after  rose  to  the  pre- 
miership. The  administration  of  Richelieu  was  memora- 
ble for  several  great  measures,  of  which  the  first  and 
most  lasting  was  that  by  which  the  remains  of  feudal- 
ism were  swept  away  and  the  absolute  authority  of  the 
sovereign  was  established.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  ob- 
ject his  most  powerful  adversary  was  Gaston,  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  brother  of  the  king.  But  Richelieu  tri- 
umphed over  him,  and  even  the  queen -mother  was 
obliged  to  bow  before  his  unbending  spirit  and  to  with- 
draw into  exile  at  Cologne.  Another  enterprise  was 
the  overthrow  of  the  Huguenots  as  a  political  party  and 
a  rival  of  the  throne  of  France.  He  conducted  in  per- 
son (1628)  the  siege  of  Rochelle,  but  is  said  to  have  se- 
cured for  the  Huguenot  party  a  certain  measure  of  tol- 
eration, and  to  have  used  his  success  against  them  with 
moderation.  In  1631  Richelieu  was  raised  to  the  duke- 
dom and  peerage.  In  the  external  relations  of  France 
the  great  object  of  Richelieu's  measures  was  the  abase- 
ment of  Austria.  With  this  view  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
foment  the  internal  disaffections  of  Germany,  even  al- 
lying himself  with  the  (ierman  Protestants,  and  assisted 
(xustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  the  great  champion  of 
Protestantism.  He  also  took  part  with  the  disaffected 
Spanish  provinces  in  the  Netherlands,  and  favored  the 
Catalonians  and  Portuguese  when  they  shook  off  the 
Spanish  yoke.  At  last  Austria  was  humbled,  Portugal 
was  separated  from  Spain  (1640),  French  infiuence  pre- 
dominated in  Catalonia,  England  was  in  full  revolution, 
and  France  quiet  and  prosperous.  His  administration 
was  again  threatened  by  intrigues  at  court  or  treason 
in  the  camps.  Richelieu,  however,  vindicated  his  pow- 
er, and  in  1642  came  into  Paris  in  triumph,  carrietl  on 
a  litter,  escorted  by  an  army,  and  surrounded  by  the 
utmost  pomp.  Two  months  afterwards — Dec  4,  1642 
—he  died,  and  was  buried  at  the  Sorbonne,  where 
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his  maosoleum  (the  celebnted  Ginrdon*8  masterpiece) 
may  be  seen.  Busy  with  affiiire  of  state,  with  war 
abroad,  and  dissensioo,  plots,  and  treason  at  home, 
Kichelteu  nevertheless  promoted  arts  and  sciences,  found- 
ed the  Jardin  du  Roi  (now  Jardin  des  Plantes),  also  the 
French  Academy  and  the  royal  printing-office,  built  the 
Palais  Royal,  and  rebuilt  the  Sorbonne.  He  also  found 
time  to  write  several  works  and  two  plays — Mirame,  a 
comedy,  and  La  GrawU  Pastorale,  He  is  regarded  as 
the  author  of  Mimoires  du  CanUnal  de  Richelieu  (first 
published  complete  by  Petitot  [Paris,  1823])  :—Le  I'es- 
tament  Politique  (1764,  2  vols.) : — and  of  Le  Journal  de 
M,  le  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  (Amst.  1649,  2  vols.).  His 
theological  works  are,  La  Dijente  des  Prindpaux  Points 
de  la  Foi  Catholique,  etc  (1617)  :—U Instruction  du  Chre- 
tien (1619).  See  Aubery,  Mimoires  du  Cardinal  de 
Richelieu  (1660);  Jay,  flistoire  du  Ministere  de  Richelieu ; 
Capefigue,i2tcAWiVu  et  Mazarin  (1836) ;  Martin,  Histmre 
de  France;  Michelet^  Histoii^  de  France;  Violart,  Uis- 
toire  du  Mimsthe  de  Richelieu  (1649) ;  Caillet,  L*A dmin- 
istration  en  France  sous  Richelieu  (1861,  2  vols.) ;  Kob- 
Bon,  Life  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  (1854) ;  Sully,  Memoires; 
Retz,  Memoires, — Hoefer,  Xouv,  Biog,  Generate, 

Richer,  Edmund,  a  noted  defender  of  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Gallican  Church  against  papal  absolutism, 
was  bom,  of  poor  parents,  in  a  village  in  Champagne  in 
1560.  He  became  doctor  in  theology  in  1590,  and  for  a 
time  devoted  his  energies  to  pulpit  labors;  but  in  1594 
he  was  made  president  of  the  College  of  Cardinal  Le- 
moine,  and  soon  afterwards  censor  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  in  whose  faculty  he  filled  a  theological  chair.  He 
undertook  an  edition  of  Gerson's  works  in  1605,  the  pub- 
lication of  which  was  defeated  by  the  papal  nuncio 
Barberini  (subsequently  pope  Urban  VIII),  and  which 
called  forth  the  violent  condemnation  of  Gerson's  works 
by  Bellarmine.  Richer's  defence  {Apologia  pro  J,  Ger- 
sonio  [1606])  was  not  published  until  afler  his  death 
(Leyden,  1674,  4to);  but  Gerson's  writings  appeared  in 
1607.  Appointed  ^*ndic  of  the  theological  faculty  in 
the  following  year,  he  opposed  the  public  defence  of  the 
theses  on  the  infallibility  of  the  pope ;  and,  in  response 
to  the  request  of  Nicholas  de  Verdun,  the  first  president, 
he  wrote  the  book  De  Fcdesiastica  et  Politico  Potestate^ 
in  which  he  developed  the  idea — always  held  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris — of  the  superiority  of  councils  over  the 
pope,  and  of  the  independence  of  secular  governments 
in  temporal  things.  This  book  brought  on  him  the  rage 
of  the  ultramontane  party.  He  was  dismissed  from  the 
university,  his  teachings  were  condemned  by  several 
provincial  synods  and  the  papal  court,  and  he  was 
prohibited  from  replying  to  the  charges  promulgated 
against  him.  He  was  even  apprehended,  but  again  lib- 
erated on  the  demand  of  the  university.  A  protracted 
contest  with  his  enemies  ensued,  in  which  he  was  finally 
conquered  by  cardinal  Richelieu.  He  signed  a  retrac- 
tion at  the  point  of  the  dagger  of  assassins  hired  to  take 
his  life.  His  death  took  place  in  1631.  See  Bailletf  La 
Vie  d'Edm,  Richer  (Amst,  1715, 12mo). — Herzog,  Real- 
EncykUtp,  s.  v. 

Riches  (the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  several  Heb. 
and  Gr.  words,  especially  lisr,  ttXovtoq),  The  wealth 
of  a  pastoral  people,  such  as  the  Hebrews  in  the  patri- 
archal age,  consisted  chiefly  in  flocks  and  herds.  Hence 
we  find  it  assigned  as  a  cause  of  the  separation  of  Esau 
aud  Jacob  that  **  their  riches  were  more  than  they  might 
dwell  together;  and  the  land  wherein  they  were  stran- 
gers could  not  bear  them  because  of  their  cattle"  ((len. 
xxxvi,  8).  It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Solomon  that 
the  Jews  possessed  any  abundance  of  the  precious  met- 
als ;  and  as  the  nation  never  became  commercial,  its  rich 
men  must  in  all  ages  have  been  the  great  land-holders. 
Throughout  the  East  the  holders  of  land  have  ever  been 
remarkable  for  exacting  very  disproportionate  shares  of 
the  profit  from  the  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  this 
is  the  reason  why  we  find  "  the  rich"  so  often  and  so 
severely  denounced  in  Scripture.    Riches  is  frequent- 


ly used  in  a  metaphorical  sense  for  intelleciaaJ  endow- 
ments, and  for  the  gifts  and  graces  of  God's  Holy  Spirit, 
which  constitute  the  treasure  to  be  "  laid  up  in  beaveii, 
where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  wh&e 
thieves  do  not  break  through  and  steaL" 

Richey,  Daniel,  a  Methodist  minister,  was  bom  in 
New  Jersey  in  1797,  and  moved  when  quite  young  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Cayuga  Lake,  N.  Y.  His  connection 
with  the  travelling  ministry  began  in  the  Pitutburgb 
Conference,  1829,  and  continued  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Erie  Annual  Conference,  July,  1845,  when  he  was  placed 
in  a  superannuated  relation,  which  continued  uniil  hi« 
death,  March  25, 1855.  In  point  of  zeal,  integrity,  and 
fidelity  to  duty  and  principles,  he  had  few  equala.  See 
Minutes  ofAnmtal  Cotferences,  1855. 

Richmond,  Francis  M.,  a  Methodist  preacher, 
was  bom  in  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1808,  and  emi- 
grated to  Indiana  in  1817.  Although  reared  under  Bap- 
tist influence,  he  united  with  the  Methodist  Bpiscopal 
Church  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years.  In  1836  he 
was  admitted  on  trial  into  the  travelling  connection, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  temporary  location  under 
pressure  of  domestic  circumstances,  he  labored  faithful- 
ly to  the  close  of  life.  His  last  appointment  was  ro 
Greenfield  Circuit,  North  Indiana  Conference,  but,  afler 
laboring  a  few  months,  was  smitten  down  in  the  prime 
of  life,  in  1853.  He  was  a  sound  theologian,  and  a 
powerful,  practical,  and  experimental  preacher. — Mu*- 
utes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1853,  p.  283. 

Richmondt  Legh,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
born  in  Liverpool,  Jan.  29, 1772.  He  graduated  at  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge,  in  1794,  and  was  ordained  in 
1797.  He  became  curate  of  Brading  and  Vaverland,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  1798,  and,  in  1805,  chaplain  to  the 
Lock  Hospital,  London.  In  the  same  year  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  Turvey,  Bedfordshire,  which  he 
held  until  his  death.  May  8, 1827.  Mr.  Richmond  was 
the  author  of  several  tracts — The  Dairyman's  Daughter^ 
The  Negro  Servant,  The  Young  Cottager — published  sep- 
arately at  first,  but  afterwards  (1814)  collected  into  two 
volumes  12mo,  under  the  title  of  Annals  of  the  Poor, 
Of  The  Dairyman^s  Daughter  four  millions  of  copies,  in 
nineteen  languages,  had  been  circulateil  before  1849. 
He  also  edited  The  Fathers  of  the  English  Church  (Lnnd. 
1807-12,8  vols.  8 vo),  and  publisheil  Domestic  Portrait- 
ure : — Memoirs  of  his  three  children  (9th  ed.  Lond.  1861, 
8vo) ; — a  Missionary  Sermon  (1809, 8vo),  and  a  Memoir 
of  Miss  H,  Sinclair, 

Richmond,  Paul  C,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Barnard,  Vt.,  wher«  he 
passed  his  early  manhood.  He  received  license  to  preach 
in  March,  1825,  and  soon  after  was  received  on  trial  into 
the  New  England  Conference.  After  filling  several  ap- 
pointments in  Vermont,  he  was  in  1829  transferred  to 
Maine  Conference,  where  he  did  eflfective  work  until 
1855,  when  failing  health  compelled  him  to  take  a  su- 
lierannuated  relation.  He  resided  in  Frj'sburgh,  and 
continued  to  labor  as  his  strength  allowed.  He  died 
there.  May  29, 1875.  He  was  well  versed  in  Scripture, 
apt  in  illustration,  an  able  and  successful  minister.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1876,  p.  87, 

Richter,  Aemilins  Ludwig,  a  distinguished 
teacher  of  jurisprudence  in  Germany,  who  rendered  es- 
pecially meritorious  services  in  the  department  of  eccle- 
siastical law.  Richter  was  bom  at  Stolpen,  near  Dres- 
den, on  Feb.  15, 1808,  and  entered  Leipsic  University  in 
1826.  After  graduating,  he  became  an  advocate,  and  at 
once  began  to  write  in  the  field  of  ecclesiastical  juris- 
prudence ;  and  he  added  to  these  functions  those  of  a 
teacher  in  the  university,  at  first  as  a  tutor,  and  subse- 
quently, in  1885,  as  extraordinary  professor.  His  labors 
were  already  attracting  notice  by  that  time,  and  ob- 
tained for  him  the  doctorate  of  laws  from  the  University 
of  Gottingen,  to  which  the  University  of  Greifswald, 
twenty  years  later,  added  that  of  divinity.     In  1838, 
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Richter  was  made  professor  of  ecderiaatical  and  civil 
liw  in  the  University  of  Marburg.  Eight  years  of 
qiuH  but  productive  labors  were  spent  in  that  station, 
and  be  was  then  transferred  to  the  High-school  at  Ber- 
lin, where  he  entered  on  a  career  which  made  him  felt 
throogboat  Germany  within  the  limits  of  his  cboeen 
field.  His  studies  were  given  to  the  world  in  numer- 
ous writiDgs,  and  the  conclusions  reached  by  him  were 
brought  to  bear  in  the  administration  of  the  Department 
of  Kdigion,  mider  whose  ministry  he  held  various  im- 
portant posts;  and  his  thorough  learning,  and  fair  yet 
coDscienrioas  spirit,  gave  him  a  commanding  position 
with  reference  to  Church  laws  and  methods  of  adminis- 
tration, not  only  in  Prussia,  but  in  numy  other  German 
lands.  Few  laws  were  passed  relating  to  the  churches, 
aud  few  changes  in  their  administration  introduced,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  connection  with  the  government, 
in  respect  to  which  he  did  not  exert  a  more  or  less  de- 
termining influence.  He  died,  after  a  long  and  severe 
illoe«,May8,l864. 

The  attitude  of  Richter  towards  the  ecclesiastical  is- 
Mes  of  bis  time  was  largely  determined  by  the  principle, 
fundamental  in  his  view,  that  the  ju$  circa  sacra  be- 
longs inseparably  to  the  State  as  a  moral  power.  He 
believed  it  wise  that  the  State  should  allow  freedom  of 
aciioa  to  the  Church  within  its  own  appropriate  field ; 
but  insisted  that  for  the  regulation  of  mixed  questions, 
Uir  the  restraining  of  ecclesiastical  intrusions  into  the 
secular  realm,  for  the  repression  of  notoriously  aggres- 
«re  and  thoroughly  organized  religious  parties,  e.  g.  the 
Order  of  the  Jesuits ;  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of 
one  ecclesiastical  organization  as  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  others,  etc,  the  right  of  sovereignty  must  be 
retained  by  the  State.  He  was  accordingly  opposed  to 
the  course  of  the  Raumer  ministri%  which  simply  ig- 
nored the  necessity  for  restraining  the  unconstitutional 
demands  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Jesuits  flooded  the  western  provinces  of 
Prana,  and  formed  settlements  without  corporate  titles 
u  required  by  law,  and  evui  without  coming  under  any 
Idnd  of  l^al  supervision.  He  was  also  opposed  to  the 
eooeordats  concluded  between  several  states  and  the 
po(«,a8  being  radically  wrong..  With  regard  to  the 
erangelical  churches  of  Germany,  Richter  condemned 
the  territorial  no  less  than  the  episcopal  system,  and  fa- 
rored  that  in  which  the  sovereign  prince  b  endowed 
with  authority,  while  the  Church  itself  is  thoroughly 
organized  into  congregations  (not  pariskea)^  presbyter- 
ies, and  synods.  The  merit  of  Richter  as  a  writer  on 
ecdesia^ical  law  connsts  in  bis  having  based  his  works 
on  a  wide  collection  of  previously  unused  material  as  well 
ts  that  to  which  reference  was  ordinarily  made,  and  on 
a  profound  investigation  of  all  the  sources  at  command, 
and  also  in  the  absolute  fairness  of  his  spirit.  These 
qoafities  appear  as  clearly  in  his  works  on  Roman  Cath- 
oHe  law  as  elsewhere.  H  is  earliest  publication,  the  (7or- 
jn»  Jwrit  Canomci  (1838-89),  is  the  best  edition  of  that 
book  extant.  Other  early  books  are,  Beitrdffe  zur  Kemtt- 
Rw  d  kamm,  Reckfs  (Lefpe.  1884)  -.-De  Inedit,  DecretaL 
ColL  L^tiam  (Lips.  1836).  In  connection  with  Schulte 
be  also  pubUsbed  a  large  edition  of  the  Canones  d  De^ 
cnt  Com,  Tridentitd  (ibid.  1863).  An  epochal  book  in 
its  department  was  his  Lehrbuch  des  kaihoL  und  evangeL 
Kirckeareeki*^  etc.  (Leips.  1842;  6th  posthumous  ed. 
1865);  and  similar  importance  attaches  to  the  collection 
entitled  Die  evttngeL  Kirrhenordnvngen  d.  Wen  Jnhrhun^ 
^iy  etc  (Weimar,  1846,  2  vols.).— Herzog,  Real-En- 

<y4fop.8.  V. 

Richter,  ChrlBtian  Friedriofa,  a  German  hym- 
Dolofpst,  was  bom  at  Sorau,  in  Silesia,  Oct.  5, 1676.  He 
Mndied  medicine  and  theology  at  Halle,  and  after  the 
cnopletion  of  his  studies  was  appointed  by  Francke  su- 
perintendent of  the  academy.  After  the  death  of  his 
brother,  he  was  also  appointed  medical  attendant  of  the 
Orphan-tiouse  there.  In  conjunction  with  his  brother, 
I>r.  Christian  Sigisround  Richter,  he  discovered  the  cele- 
koted  Halle  medidoe,  prepared  from  gold,  and  called 


essentia  dulcis.  and  which  gave  a  great  name  to  the  Or- 
phan-house at  Halle.  The  profits  of  this  medicine  he 
devoted  to  the  t)enefit  of  the  institution.  From  his 
twentieth  year  he  composed  hymns,  and  thirty-three 
excellent  and  deeply  spiritual  Christian  hymns  are  at- 
tributed to  him.  Knapp,  in  his  Liederschatt,  gives  four- 
teen of  his  hymns,  some  of  which  have  also  lieen  trans- 
lated into  English,  as,  J/em  Salomo  !  dein  freundliches 
Regieretiy  by  Dr.  Bomberger,  in  SchafTs  Kirchenfrevnd^ 
ii, 887  ("Jesus  my  king!  thy  mild  and  kind  controP) ; 
HUler  teird  die  Nacht  der  SUnden,  in  Sacred  Lyrics^  p.  82 
(  "  O  watchman,  will  the  night  of  sin") ;  Hier  legt  mein 
Sinn  vor  dir  tick  nieder^  in  the  Moravian  Hymn-hook^ 
No.  487  (*"  My  soul  before  thee  prostrate  lies'") ;  Goti,  den 
ich  ills  Liebe  ketme^  by  Cox,  in  Hymns  from  the  German, 
p.  190  (^'O  God,  whose  attributes  shine  forth  in  turn"*). 
Richter  was  also  the  author  of  a  remarkable  medical 
treatise  on  the  Crucifixion  of  Christ.  He  died  Octol)er 
5, 171 1.  See  Koch,  Gesckickte  des  Kirchenliedes,  iv,  296, 
855  sq. ;  viii,  246  sq.,  297,  484,  515;  MiUer,  Singers  and 
Songs  of  the  Churchy  p.  141  sq.;  Jocher,  Gelehrten-f^ex^ 
ikon,  8.  V, ;  Richter's  J..eben  und  Wirken  ais  A  rzt,  Theo" 
log  und  Dichter  (published  by  the  Haupt-Yerein  ftlr 
christL  Erbauungsschriften  in  den  preussiachen  Staaten, 
Beriin,  1865).     (R  P.) 

Richter,  Henry,  an  English  painter,  of  German 
extraction,  was  bom  in  1772.  He  resided  mostly  in 
London,  where  he  died  in  1857.  His  most  important 
historical  work  is  Christ  restoring  Sight  to  the  Blind, 
now  in  a  church  at  Greenwich,  England.  See  Thomaa, 
Biog.  Diet,  s.  v. 

Richter,  Johann  Heinrich,  inspector  in  the 
missionary  institute  at  Barmen,  Gennany,  under  whoso 
administration  the  missions  of  the  Rhenish  Missionary 
Society  were  established,  was  lx>m  at  Bellet)en  Dec  11, 
1799,  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  station  in  which 
he  spent  his  life  May  28, 1827.  The  Barmen  Mission- 
ary Society  did  not  as  yet  send  out  miadonaries,  nor 
even  own  a  house,  Iwit  a  numl)er  of  young  men  were 
trained  under  its  direction  for  work  among  the  hea- 
then. Richter  subsequently,  aided  by  his  brother  Will- 
iam, became  their  instructor,  and  after  alx>ut  eighteen 
months  was  able  to  report  the  readiness  of  four  of  his 
pupils  to  begin  their  expected  lAbors.  The  poverty 
of  the  Barmen  association  now  induced  them  to  invite 
other  local  societies  to  aid  in  forwarding  the  candidates 
to  their  foreign  fields,  and  as  a  result  the  Rhenish  Mis- 
sionary Society  was  organized.  Its  first  mission  was 
among  the  slaves  of  the  Boers  in  South  Africa,  which, 
in  course  of  time,  extended  over  five  stations.  Another 
was  begun  on  the  island  of  Borneo  in  1834,  but  failed  to 
achieve  successful  results  while  Richter  lived;  and  a 
third,  among  the  Indians  of  North  America,  was  like- 
wise unsuccessful ;  but  the  latter  gave  rise  to  a  flourish- 
ing mission  among  the  evangeliod  Germans  of  Amer- 
ica. Richter's  ardent  soul  was  continually  employed  in 
devising  new  means  for  the  extension  of  Christianity. 
He  was  incessantly  busy  with  his  pen,  issuing  reports, 
spreading  information  through  the  periodical  press,  ed- 
iting the  Monatsberichte  d,  rhein,  Missums-GeselUchaft, 
etc,  and  with  public  appeals  in  sermons  and  addresses 
in  every  section  of  the  Und.  The  institution  of  a  soci- 
ety to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews  was  his  work,  and 
also  the  establishing  of  a  German  mission  in  China, 
which  came  to  pass  but  a  short  time  previous  to  his 
death.  Richter  was  twice  married,  and  became  the  fa- 
ther of  a  large  family.  A  brief  sickness  ended  his  life 
April  5, 1847.  As  an  author,  Richter  gave  to  the  world 
a  numl)er  of  works;  c  g.  Erkl&rte  J/ausbibel,  a  com- 
mentary on  the  entire  Bible  (6  vols.),  decidedly  orth<»- 
dox  according  to  the  Lutheran  standard,  and  every- 
where confidently  accepting  the  literal  meaning :  — 
Evangel,  u,  rdmische  Kirchenlehre  (1844),  a  polemical 
work: — a  Lije  ofGutttaff^  the  Chinese  missionar}*,  and 
others.  In  personal  intercourse  he  was  vivacious,  utim- 
ulating,  witty,  and  yet  dignified.    A  man  of  scientific 
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culture,  he  was  an  aocompliabed  botanist,  mineralogist, 
et4;. ;  but  his  writings  are  cbaracterizeil  by  freshness  of 
sutement  rather  than  by  depth  of  thought. — Uerzog, 
JUal'Enctfklop,  s.  v. 

Richthofen,  Charles,  Baron  von,  canon  of  Bres- 
lau,  was  bom  of  evangeliciil  parents  Jan.  31,  1832,  in 
Hartwtgswaldau,  Silesia.  In  1838  his  father  quietly 
joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  while  his  mother 
remained  firm  in  her  belief,  and  the  sons,  by  law,  had  to 
follow  the  father.  From  1845  to  1852  he  attended  the 
Matthias  Gymnasium  at  Breslau,  and  decided  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  the  office  of  woods  and  forests.  He  en- 
tered the  academy  at  Neustadt-Eberswalde,  and  finished 
his  course  there,  but  was  not  satisfied  with  the  step  he 
had  taken.  He  decided  to  study  theology,  attended 
the  theological  course  at  the  Breslau  University,  and 
in  1860  received  holv  orders.  In  1869  he  was  stationed 
at  Hohenfriedberg,  but  would  not  accept  the  decisions 
of  the  Vatican  Council  The  government  had  appointed 
him  canon  of  Breslau,  but  bishop  Fcirster,  of  that  city, 
pressed  by  the  chapter,  wished  to  have  the  canon  sign 
a  paper,  according  to  which  he  accepted  the  Vatican 
decrees.  Richthofen  refused  to  sell  his  conscience  to 
Rome,  and  the  bishop  excommunicated  him  in  1873. 
He  then  joined  the  Old-Catholic  party,  and  acted  as 
priest  till  1875.  But  finding  no  satisfaction  or  peace  of 
conscience  and  mind  even  in  this  party,  he  joined  the 
Lutheran  Church  at  Leipsic,  being  received  by  Dr.  Ahl- 
feld  as  member  Dec.  II,  1875.  He  died  March  7,  1876, 
in  the  house  of  his  brother  at  Berlin.  Dr.  Besser  deliv- 
ered the  funeral  oration.  See  Schneider,  Theol,  Jahr- 
buchf  1877,  p.  227  sq.;  Carl  Freiherr  von  Richthofen, 
fruher  Domherr  in  BrfslaUy  ein  Lebensbild  au$  den  kirch- 
lichen  Kclmpfm  der  Gegenwart  (Leipsic,  1877);  SchUrer, 
Theoloffische  Literaturzeilumf,  1877,  p.  616  sq,     (B.  P.) 

RiciuB,  Pauu    See  Ricxji. 

Riokards,  Samurl.,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
bom  in  1795;  entered  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in  1814; 
obtained  the  Newdigate  prize  fur  English  verse  in  1815, 
and  graduated  in  second-class  honors  in  1817.  He  was 
fellow  of  Oriel  College  in  1819  to  1823,  and  vicar  of 
Stow,  Langtoft,  Suflfolk,  from  1832  uniil  his  death,  in 
1865.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Christian  Householder, 
or  Book  of  Family  Prayers  (1849,  nmo):—Short  Ser- 
tnons  for  Family  Readintj  (1849,  8vo) :— several  other 
Prayer-books :  — also  Religious  Trads,  etc  See  Allibone, 
Did.  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Rickman,  Thomas,  a  distinguished  English  archi- 
tect, was  bom  at  Maidenhead  in  1776.  Although  un- 
settled in  early  life,  he  seems  always  to  have  had  a  love 
for  architecture,  and  to  have  studied  it  carefully.  In 
1808  he  began  to  give  his  full  attention  to  it,  and  wrote 
the  Classification  of  Gothic  Styles,  which  has  rendered 
him  famous.  He  afterwards  resided  in  Birmingham, 
and  acquired  great  celebrity  by  his  Gothic  churches 
and  other  structures.  He  died  in  March,  1841.  He  is 
well  known  as  an  author  by  his  Gothic  A  rchitedure,  an 
Attempt  to  Discriminate  the  Styles  of  Architecture  in 
Enfflandj  etc.  (Lond.  1817,  8vo).  There  is  a  later  and 
better  edition  by  Parker  (Oxford,  1862,  8vo).  See  Alli- 
bone, Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Riculphus  (Fr.  Riatlfe\  bishop  of  Soissons,  died 
about  902.  He  entered  upon  this  see  between  8^  and 
892,  and  assisted  in  the  council  of  Verberie  in  892  and 
of  Rheims  in  893.  In  900,  in  the  latter  city,  he  con- 
secrated archbishop  Hervd,  and  excommunicated  the 
murderers  of  archbishop  Foulques.  He  made  himself 
celebrated  by  the  constitution  which  he  established  in 
his  church  in  889.  This  had  for  its  object  the  correc- 
tion of  the  ignorance  of  the  clergy,  and  has  been  re- 
printed several  times  since  1615.  It  may  be  found  in 
the  supplement  to  the  Conciles  des  Gaules  of  Pierre  de 
la  Lande,  and  in  vol.  ix  of  the  Conciles  of  Labb^.  See 
Gallia  Christiana;  Hist.  LUtir,  de  la  France. — Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog,  Genirale,  s.  v. 


Rid.    See  Isaiah  di  Tranl 

Riddha,  in  Arabic  mythology,  is  coincidenoe  with 
the  divine  will ;  one  of  the  five  principal  virtues  whidi 
swim  about  on  the  sea  of  passions  and  tribulations. 

Riddle  (iin'TI,  chidah' ;   lit.  compUcalion,  Judg. 
xiv ;  Ezek.  xvii,  2 ;  Sept.  aUvtyfia,  irpofiXrifia ;  Vulic. 
problema,  propositio ;  A.  V.  elsewhere  "dark  sajTug," 
"  dark  speech,"  "  dark  sentence,"  "  hard  question ;"  oooe 
[Hab.  ii,  6]  "  proverb").     The  Hebrew  word  is  derived 
from  a  root  cognate  to  an  Arabic  one  meaning  "  to  bend 
off,"  "  to  twist,"  and  is  used  for  artifice  (Dan.  viii,  :^),a 
proverb  (Prov.  i,  6),  a  song  (Psa.  xlix,  4 ;  Ixxviii,  2), 
an  oracle  (Numb,  xii,  8),  a  parable  (Elzek.  xvii,  2),  and 
in  general  any  wise  or  intricate  sentence  (Psa.  xciv,  4; 
Hab.  ii,  6,  etc.),  as  well  as  a  riddle  in  our  sense  of  the 
word  (Judg.  xiv,  12-19).     In  these  senses  we  may  com- 
pare the  pli rases  arpo^i^  Xoyutv,  arpoipai  trapaliokHv 
(Wisd.  viii,  8 ;  Ecclus.xxxix,  2),and  irtpixXoKi^  \6ywv 
(Eurip.  Phaetu  497),  and  the  Latin  «c</7m«,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  similarly  used  (Aul.  Gell.  A  ocf.  A  tf. 
xii,  6).    Augustine  defines  an  enigma  to  be  any  "ob- 
scure allegoria"  {De  Trvu  xv,  9),  and  points  out,  as  an 
instance,  the  passage  about  the  daughter  of  the  hora^ 
leech  in  Prov.  xxx,  15,  which  has  been  elaborately  ex- 
plained by  Bellermann  in  a  monograph  on  the  subject 
\jEnigmata  Hebraica  [Erf.  1798]).     Many  passages, 
although  not  definitely  propounded  as  riddles,  may  be 
regarded  as  such — e.  g.  Prov.  xxvi,  10,  a  verse  in  the 
rendering  of  which  every  version  differs  from  all  others. 
The  riildles  which  the  queen  of  Sheba  came  to  ask  of 
Solomon  (1  Kings  x,  1;  2  Chron.  ix,  1)  were  rather 
"  hard  questions"  referring  to  profound  inquiries.    Solo- 
mon is  said,  however,  to  have  been  very  fond  of  the  rid- 
dle proper,  for  Josephus  (A  nt,  viii,  5,  3)  quotes  two  pro- 
fane historians  (Menander  of.Ephesus,  and  Dius)  to  au- 
thenticate a  story  that  Solomon  proposed  numerous  rid- 
dles to  Hiram,  for  the  non-solution  of  which  Hiram  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  lai^e  fine,  until  he  summoned  to  his  as- 
sistance a  Tyrian  named  Abdemon,  who  not  only  solved 
the  riddles,  but  propounded  others  which  Solomon  was 
himself  unable  to  answer,  and  consequently  in  his  turn 
incurred  the  penal t v.     The  word  cuvtypa  occurs  onlv 
once  in  the  New  test.  (1  Cor.  xiii,  12,  "daridy,"  i'v 
aiviypart;  comp.Numb.xii,8;  Wettstein,^.  T.ii,  168); 
but,  in  the  wider  meaning  of  the  word,  many  instances 
of  it  occur  in  our  Lord's  discourses.     Thus  Erasmus  ap- 
plies the  term  to  Matt,  xii,  43-45.     In  the  Apocr^-pha 
we  find  (Wisd.  xlvii,  15)    vapafioXaic  aiviyparutv. 
The  object  of  such  implicated  meanings  is  obvious,  and 
is  well  explained  by  Augustine :  *'  Manifestis  pascimur, 
obscuris  exercemur^  {De  Dod.  Christ,  ii,  6).    The  wcwrd 
alviypa,  taken  in  the  extensive  meaning  of  its  root, 
afvoC)  certainly  applies  to  an  immense  portion  of  the  sa- 
cred writings — viz.  as  a  narrative  or  tale,  having  an  ap- 
plication to  present  circumstances;  Odyss.  (xiv,  508),  a 
fable,  bearing  moral  instmction ;  Hesiod,  Oper.  (p.  202), 
which  nearly  approaches  to  the  nature  of  a  parable  [see 
Parablu  ] ;   a  pointed  sentence,  saying,  or   proverb 
(Theocritus, xiv,  13).    See  Prophecy;  Provkub.   Ac- 
cording to  Lennep,  the  word  aivtypa^  taken  substantive- 
ly, means  "  anything  obscure." 

We  know  that  all  ancient  nations,  especially  Orien- 
tals, have  been  fond  of  riddles  (RosenmUUer,  MorgenL 
iii,  68).  We  find  traces  of  the  custom  among  the  Arabs 
(Koran,  xxv,  35),  and,  indeed,  several  Arabic  books  of 
riddles  exist — as  Ketab  el- A  Igaz  in  1469,  and  a  book  of 
riddles  solved,  called  Akd  d-Themin,  But  these  are 
rather  emblems  and  devices  than  what  we  call  riddles, 
although  they  are  very  ingenious.  The  Persians  call 
them  A  Igaz  and  Maamma  (D'Herbelot,  s.  v.  **  Alga*"). 
They  were  also  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  (Ja- 
blonski,  Pantheon  jfCgypt^  p.  48).  They  were  especially 
used  in  banquets  both  by  Greeks  and  Romans  (Mtlller, 
Dor.  ii,  392 ;  Athen.  x,  457 ;  Pollux,  vi,  107 ;  GelL  xviii, 
2),  and  the  kind  of  witticisms  adopted  may  be  seen  in 
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the  fitetiiT  (finners  described  by  Plato,  Xenophon,  Athe- 
iicia,  Plutarch,  and  Macrobiits  (tee  Zorn,  Dt  ACnuftMi" 
tibm  NmptiaHbus  [Lipa.  1724]).  Some  bave  j^und- 
ksty  toppoaed  that  tbe  proverbs  of  Solomon,  Lemuel, 
•od  Agar  were  propoanded  at  feasts,  like  tbe  parables 
fpoken  bj  our  Lord  on  umilar  occasions  (Luke  xiv,  7, 
etc.). 

Riddles  were  generally  proposed  in  verse,  like  the 
c(lebrat»l  riddle  of  Sanoson,  which,  however,  was  pmp- 
erly  (as  Toss  points  out,  Inttt,  Oratt.  iv,  11)  no  riddle  at 
all  because  the  Philistines  did  not  possess  the  only  clue 
•HI  which  tbe  solution  couid  depend.  For  this  reason 
^AIIuno  had  carefully  concealed  the  fact,  even  from  his 
parents  (Jodg;  xiv,  14,  etc).  Other  ancient  riddles  in 
Tuse  are  that  of  the  Sphinx,  and  that  which  is  said  to 
have  catned  the  death  of  Homer  by  his  mortification  at 
being  unable  to  solve  it  (Plutarch,  Vif,  Horn,), 

Tbe  pleasure  of  the  propounder  b  derived  from  per- 
pkxii^  his  bearers,  and  theirs  from  overcoming  the  dif- 
ficulty, which  is  ittually  renewed  by  their  proposing  an- 
other enigma.  This  kind  of  amusement  seems  to  have 
been  resorted  to,  especially  at  entertainments,  in  all  ages 
among  different  nations,  and  has  even  been  treated  as 
an  art  and  reduced  to  rules.  The  chief  writers  on  this 
curious  subject  are  Nic  Keuaner  {jEnigmatograph,)  and 
F.Uenestrier.  The  principal  rules  laid  down  for  the 
coQitructioo  of  an  enigma  are  the  following:  that  it 
must  be  obscure,  and  the  more  obscure  the  better,  pro- 
vided thai  the  -description  of  the  thing,  however  cov- 
ered and  abstract,  and  in  whatever  remote  or  uncommon 
tenns,  be  really  correct;  and  it  is  essential  that  the 
thing  thus  described  be  well  known.  Sometimes,  and 
especially  in  a  witty  enigma,  the  amusement  consists  in 
describing  a  thing  by  a  set  of  truisms,  which  tell  their 
ovn  meaning,  but  which  confound  the  hearer  through 
his  expectation  of  some  deep  and  difficult  meaning. 

Franc  Junius  distinguishes  between  the  ^fater  enig- 
ma, where  the  allegory  or  obscure  intimation  is  continu- 
ws  throughout  the  passage  (as  in  Ezek.  xvii,  2,  and  in 
MKfa  poems  as  the  Syrinx  attributed  to  Theocritus),  ami 
tbe  k$$er  enigma  or  vwaiyiyfUh  where  the  difficulty  is 
o«cent^ted  in  the  peculiar  use  of  some  one  word.    As 
ipeamens  of  the  enignaatical  style  of  the  former  kind  in 
the  Old  Test.,  Winer  poinU  out  Prov.  xxx,  12-19;  Isa. 
xxi,  11    The  speech  of  Laroech  to  his  wives  Adah  and 
Zillah  (Gen.  iv,  28,  24)  is  possibly  an  enigmatic  mode 
of  communicating  some  painful  intelligence.     In  the 
New  Test,  we  may  adduce  our  Lord's  discourse  with 
Nicodemus  (John  iii,  3),  and  with  the  Jews  (vi,  51, 
etc.),  where  the  enigmatical  style  is  adopted  for  the 
porpose  of  engaging  attention  in  an  unrivalled  manner 
(^nck,  A  titiq.  Conviv,  iii,  17).    It  may  be  useful  to  refer 
to  (Ae  or  two  instances  of  the  latter  kind,  since  they  are 
very  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  and  especially 
io  tbe  prophets.     Such  is  the  play  on  the  word  DSIZ^ 
("a  portion,**  and  **  Sbechem,**  the  town  of  Ephraim).  in 
Getxlriii,  22;  on  nis^  {matzdr,  "a  fortified  city") 
•ndB^nsp  (J/ttroim,  Egypt),  in  Micvii,  12;  on  n;^d 
(SM^'" an  almond- tree")  and  ipd  («A<il»V,"ti 
tufiten"),  in  Jer.  i,  11;  on  tl^^l  {Dum&k,  meaning 
''Edom'*  and  ^the  land  of  death"),  in  Isa.  xxi,  11 ;  on 
^)r?,  Skeskach  (meaning  **  Babylon,"  and  perhaps  "  ar- 
ittgsnce'^  in  Jer.  xxv,  26;  li,  41.     The  description  of 
the  Messiah  under  the  name  of  the  **  Branch"  (ITJ,  nSzer), 
vhen  considered  in  r^^rd  to  the  occasion  and  context, 
Day  be  taken  as  a  spednten  of  the  lesser  enigma  (see 
Lowtb  opoo  tbe  passage).     See  Nazaritb. 

It  only  reouuns  to  notice  the  single  instance  of  a  rid- 
dle occurring  in  tbe  New  Test. — viz.  the  number  of  the 
^nuf<  Thb  belongs  to  a  class  of  riddles  very  common 
UBong  Egyptian  mystics,  the  Gnostics,  some  of  the 
Cnhen,  and  the  Jewish  Cabalists.  The  bitter  called  it 
Omatria  (h  c  ytvfurpia)^  of  which  instances  may  be 
fcond  in  Carpzov  (A pp.  Crii,  p.  642),  Reland  (A  nt,  Hebr. 
\^)i and  some  of  tbe  commentators  on  Rev.  xiii,  10- 


18.  Thus  «;ri3  (nachdsh),  ''serpent,''  is  made  by  the 
Jews  one  of  the  names  of  the  Messiah,  because  its  nu- 
merical value  is  equivalent  to  n*^0^ ;  and  the  names 
Shushan  and  Esther  are  connected  together  because  the 
numerical  value  of  the  letters  composing  them  is  661. 
Thus  the  Marcosians  regarded  the  number  24  as  sacred 
from  its  being  the  sum  of  numerical  values  in  the  names 
of  two  quaternions  of  their  feons,  and  the  Gnostics  used 
the  name  Abraxas  as  an  amulet  because  its  letters 
amount  numerically  to  365.  Such  idle  fancies  are  not 
infrequent  in  some  of  the  fathers.  Instances  occur  in 
the  mystic  explanation  by  Clem.  Alexandrinus  of  the 
number  818  in  Gen.  xiv,  14,  and  by  Tertullian  of  the 
number  300  (represented  by  the  letter  T  or  a  aofs)  in 
Judg.  vii,  6,  and  similar  instances  are  supplied  by  the 
Testimonia  of  the  Pseudo- Cyprian.  The  roost  exact 
analogies,  however,  to  the  enigma  on  the  name  of  the 
beast  are  to  be  found  in  the  so-called  SibvUine  verses. 
We  quote  one  which  is  exactly  similar  to  it,  the  answer 
being  found  in  the  name  'Iij<Tor»c  =  888,  thus:  1  =  10  + 
,,=8+ff=200+o=70+i;=400+c=200=888.  It  is 
as  follows,  and  is  extremely  curious: 

rtctrtpa  ^mwri€*ra  ^iptif  rn  6'  &^t»va  dv   avxY 
ht9omv  ii9Tpa'in\mv  (7),  upi^^oy  h'  o\ov  ifovonrptm' 
6Krt»  7ap  fiovtiiat,  ocaat  64Kti6at  iwt  rovroi^, 
n6'  ^KaTovTtidar  oartt  uwtvroripoiv  uv^pmwoit 

With  examples  like  this  before  us,  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  doubt  that  John  (not  greatly  removed  in  time 
from  the  Christian  forgers  of  the  Sibylline  verses)  in- 
tended some  name  as  an  answer  to  the  number  666. 
The  true  answer  must  be  settled  by  the  Apocalyptic 
commentators.  Most  of  the  fathers  supposed,  even  as 
far  back  as  IrensBus,  the  name  A^ttvog  to  be  indicated. 
A  list  of  the  other  very  numerous  solutions,  proposed  in 
different  ages,  may  bo  found  in  Elliott's  J/ora  Apoca- 
Igpticas  (iii,  222-284),  from  which  we  have  quoted  sev- 
eral of  these  instances.— Smith;  Kit  to.  See  Numbek 
OF  THE  Beast. 

Riddle,  John,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Associate 
Reformed  Church,  was  bom  in  Monaghan  County,  Ire- 
land, in  1758.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow  April  10, 1782,  and  entered  upon  the  study  of 
theolog}%  under  the  supervision  of  John  Brown,  of  Had- 
dington. He  was  licensed  to  preach  June  14, 1788,  and 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  congregation  in  Donaghlo- 
nev,  Countv  Down,  Nov.  18.  In  this  connection  he  re- 
mained  till  the  spring  of  1794.  when  he  came  to  the 
United  States.  In  August  of  the  same  year  he  was  in- 
stalled at  Robinson  Run  as  pastor  of  the  united  congre- 
gations of  Robinson  Run  and  Union,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pittsburgh.  After  a  few  years  the  congregations  so  in- 
creased that,  at  his  request,  he  was  released  from  Union, 
and  settled  for  the  whole  of  his  time  at  Robinson  Run. 
Here  he  continued  to  labor  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
and  died,  after  a  month's  illness,  Sept.  4,  1829.  Dr. 
Riddle  took  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Chureh,  which  was  in 
its  infancy  when  he  became  a  menober  of  it.  He  was 
among  those  who  opposed  the  proceedings  of  the  (len- 
eral  Assembly  Reformed  Synod,  and  who  finally,  in 
1820,  resolved  to  constitute  themselves  into  an  inde- 
pendent synod,  to  be  known  as  the  **  Associate  Reformed 
Synod  of  the  West."  He  was  a  close  student,  argumen- 
tative in  his  preaching,  and  an  excellent  pastor.  None 
of  the  protluctions  of  his  pen  were  ever  printed,  though 
he  left  behind  a  large  MS.  on  the  subject  (»f  Heligioi/s 
Covenaniing^  which,  had  he  lived  a  little  longer,  it  is 
thought  he  would  have  published.  See  Sprague,  Au' 
nals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit ^  ix,  67. 

Riddle,  Joseph  BBmond,  an  English  clergy- 
man, of  St.  Edmund^s  Hall,  Oxford,  was  curate  of  Har- 
row, and  subsequently  incumlient  of  St.  Philip's,  Leck- 
bampton.  His  death  occurre<l  Aug.  27, 1M59.  He  was 
tbe  author  of  many  works,  both  theological  and  cduca- 
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tinnil,  aoiang:  which  are,  Lalin-  and  kit  Timtt  (Lond. 
1887,  lioio)  i—Endrtiiurieai  Cluiinolog>i,  or  Afmait  qf 
th*  CiritioH  Ckurclt  (ibid.  1840,  ivo) :— Mam<d  of 
ChriMtUirt  AidiquHiet  (ibirl.  1639,  Stoj  -2d  ed.  IMS):— 
yahiml  ffvlory  of  Infidelily  (eight  Bampton  LecUim; 
185a,  8vu)  ^-besides  Sermotu.  Manuali,  e(c  :-«l»o  a 
Confute  Kngtiik-Lalm  and  Latm-Kagtiih  Dwtimaty 
(itud.  1886,  Svo\  of  whicb  Mveril  editiuni  faive  be«n 
published.  See  AJlibone,  Did.  of  BriL  and  A  nur.  A  a- 
Ikon,  ■.  V. ;  Darling,  Cj/dop.  BUJiog.  s.  v. 

Rlddocb.  Jahks,  ■  miniaUi  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  Scotland,  during  the  lait  century,  was  horn  at 
Grange,  BamlTihire.  He  was  lii«  minister  of  a  chapel 
at  (iIaseow,and  anerwards  iwcame  one  of  the  miniaten 
of  8u  Paul's  Chapel,  Aberdeen,  in  17S7,  in  whicb  charge 
he  continued  twenty  years.  Hia  Knoons  are  distin- 
f^ished  for  pathos,  persuauon,  eloquence,  and  piety. 
He  published  Sermom  <m  Sereral  Siilyecti,  etc.  (Lond. 
1T99,  S  voUSvoi  aflfth  edition  was  published  in  18S1, 
2  vols.  8vo).     See  Darling,  Cgdap.  HiUiog.  s. ». 

Rideout,  Uriei,  a  miniBter  of  the  Helhndist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Bowdoin,  Hit.,  July  96, 1816. 
He  joined  the  Maine  Conference  in  1846,  and  labored 
until  1849,  when  he  located  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
the  Concord  Biblical  Institute.  He  resumed  his  place 
in  conference  in  1850,  and  continued  in  active  service 
until  the  session  of  1868,  when  he  receiveil  a  supernu- 
merary relation.  Afler  an  illnera  of  ten  days,  he  died 
at  Cape  Elizabeth  Fen;  Aug.  SO,  1868.  His  labors 
were  cbaraclerized  by  zeal  atid  discretion,  by  a! 
and  ministerial  fidelity.     See  ilinala  of  Annual  Con- 


Rider (a3-in,roi^).  Itisnncertainatwhattit 
in  what  place,  horses  were  first  used  for  riding,  but  there 
is  every  reasim  to  believe  that  it  was  not  until  a  period 
long  al^r  iheii  having  been  employed  for  draught.  In- 
stead of  cavalry,  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians,  and 
the  Greeks  of  the  Homeric  age,  used  war-chariols,  the 
drivers  of  which  are  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old 
Test,  called '' liders,"  as  in  Miriam's  song  of  triumph  fnr 
the  Dvenhruw  of  the  Egyptian  host  (Exod.  xv).  The 
book  of  Job,  howei-er,  dearly  intimates  a  "  rider,"  in 
our  acceptation  of  the  word,  in  tbe  description  of  the 
abase  of  the  ostrich :  "  She  seomelh  the  horse  and  hie 
rider"  (Job'xxxix,  IS).  White  asses  were  used  as 
steeds  by  the  nobles  in  the  laud  under  the  Judges,  and 
instead  of  these  we  (^nd  that  mules  were  used  in  the 
age  of  tbe  King^  horses  being  almost  eitcluslvely  re- 
serveil  for  chariots.     The  Persians  appear  to  have  been 

of  a  tlexlbia  body  of  cavalry  over  a  cumbrous  and  un- 
wieldy corpe  of  chariola.  Many  of  their  early  victories 
may  fairly  be  ascribed  lo  their  skill  in  horsemanship. 
On  the  other  band,  the  Jewish  armiea  were  always  ilefi- 
cient  in  cavalrj-,  and  their  alliances  with  foreign  states 
were  generally  designed  to  obtain  a  supply  of  auxiliary 
horse.  It  is  not  one  of  the  least  proofs  of  Solomon's  po- 
litical wisdom  that  he  exerted  himself  to  supply  this 
national  deftciency.    See  Hohsk. 

Rldar,  John,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  bom  at  Carring- 
tnn,  in  Cheshire,  about  1562,  and  entered  Jesus  College, 
Oxfonl,  in  IAT6,  where  he  look  his  degree  of  A.M.,  and 
continued  in  the  university  for  some  years,  teaching 
ttrammar  chiefly.  He  was  preferred  lo  the  living  of 
Wateratoch,  Oxfordshire,  in  11)80,  but  resigned  it  in 
1681.  In  1583  he  was  admitted  to  lliat  of  South  Wo- 
kingilon,  which  he  resigned  in  1590.  He  was  also  rectiir 
ofSL  Mary  Magdalen,  Berraondsey,  and  of  Winwick,  in 
Lancashire.  He  was  afterwards  archdeacon  of  Meath, 
in  Ireland,  dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  and  in  16  ~ 
bishop  of  Killaloe.  He  died  in  1632,  and  was  buried 
his  cathedraL  He  was  much  respected  for  bis  pie 
and  learning.  His  principal  work  is,  A  Didioaai 
KnfflM-Laiia  and  Lnlm-EBgtith  (Oxf.  |589,  4I<>).  It 
WIS  the  flist  Latin  dictionary  in  which  tbe  English  part 


was  placed  befiMC  the  IdCiii  put  In  adiUdon  atv  given, 
A  Ulter  Concrntiag  the  Nact  out  of  trrland  (Laid. 
1601,  AUi)\~-Cavtat  to  friih  Catkolia  (Dublin,  ISOi, 
ila):— Claim  of  Aatiguilg  i»  Bekalf  of  the  PnttHiM 
Setigiuii  (Lond.  1608,  4lo).  See  Chalmers,  Stag.  LiO.; 
Allibone,  Did.  of  Bril.  and  Amer.  Autkort,  s.  r. 

Ridge,  the  upper  angle  of  a  maf.  It  has  usually, 
though  by  no  means  always,  a  piece  of  timber  running 
along  it,  called  the  ridge-piece,  upon  which  the  upper 
ends  of  tbe  rafters  rest;  the  tiles  with  which  it  is  dot- 
ered  are  called  ridgr-iUa.  These  are  sometimes  maiic 
ornamental,  good  instances  of  which  are  found  at  Gnat 
Malvern  and  Lincohi.-Parker,Cio«iafyo/'^n:*ifet«rt, 
B.  V.    8e«  KlB. 


Rldt'c-plece,  Llan  Tysilio. 
Rldgle]r,TlKiHAi,D.D.,  an  eminent  English  Inds-   ' 

pendent  minister,  was  bom  in  London  about  1667,  i»l 
educated  at  an  academy  in  Wiltshire.  Entering  the 
ministry,  he  waa  in  1696  chosen  assistant  to  Mr.  Tboniin 
Gouge,  near  the  Three  Cranes,  London,  anil  about  four 
yean  allerwards  became  his  succes«r.  In  171S  be, 
with  Mr.  John  Eames,  began  to  conduct  an  Independent 
academy  in  London  as  divinity  tutor.  He  died  March 
27, 1TS4.  Hb  principal  work  is,  A  Body  of  Dirimtj, 
an  expoMrion  of  the  Assembly's  larger  Catechism  (1731- 
BS,  2  vols,  fol.;  new  edition,  with  notes,  by  John  H. 
Wilson,  Edinb.  1844,  2  vols.  8voi  Lond.  1846,  2  vols, 
8vd;  N.  Y.  1855,  2  vols.  8vo).  He  also  published  S^ 
moa,  etc.  (Lond.  1701-26).  Sec  Chalmers,  Biog.  Did-: 
Atiibone,  Diet,  of  Bril.  and  Amer.  Avtkan,  a.  r. 

RldiuE  Commltteea  were  committees  of  the 
General  Assembly  sent  lo  supersede  a  presbytery  which 
had  refused  to  ordiiu  a  presentee  over  a  reclaiming  pa> 
ish.  The  first  instance  occurred  in  1717,  when  a  pres- 
bytery refused  to  ordain  a  Mr.  John  Hay  in  the  parish 
of  Peeblets  and  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  act 
"appointing  certain  brethren  to  corvespond  with  tbe 
Presbytery  of  Peebles,  and  lo  act  and  vole  in  their 
meetings  al  their  next  ensuing  diet,  and  thereafter,  un- 
til the  settlement  of  Mr.  John  Hay  in  the  parish  of 
Peebles  be  completed,  and  to  concur  with  them  in  hia 
ordination."  By  this  device  both  tbe  oj^wsition  of  the 
people  and  the  conscientious  reluctance  of  the  presby- 
tery were  surmounted.  The  last  instance  of  a  settle- 
ment effected  by  means  of  a  riding  committee  was  that 
of  Mr.  Watson  in  the  Piesbytery  of  Linlithgow,  Msy  80, 
1761.— Eadie,  Kccki.  Cyclop.  *.  v. 

Ridley,  Oloucestar,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  di- 
vine, was  twm  at  sea,  on  boanl  the  Gloucester,  an  East- 
Indiaman,  1702.  He  received  his  education  at  Win- 
chester and  New  College,  receiving  the  degree  of  ECL 
April  29, 1729.  For  a  great  part  of  his  life  he  had  no 
other  preferment  than  the  small  college  living  of  Wes- 
ton, in  Norfolk,  and  (he  donative  of  Poplar,  in  Middle- 
sex, where  he  resided.  To  tbcw  his  college  added, 
some  yeaiB  after,  the  donative  of  Romford,  in  Ewex. 
In  1761  he  was  pre«enled  by  archbishop  Seeker  to  > 
goWen  prebend  at  Salisbury,  He  published.  Eight  Srr- 
aumioalhefIolgGhaiH\-,¥i-i\;  Lond.  1742, 8vo;  new 
ed.  Oxf.  1802,  8vo) :  ~  I>e  Sgriaainm  fiovi  Fadeni 
Veriiomm  Imlok  alqae  Uia  DUtertalio.  tie.  (Lond, 
1761,41o)i— /-i/«  of  ,\-irluJat  Ri/lln,  (1763, 41o)^ be- 
sides LrlUrt,  etc  See  Chalmers,  Btog.  Ditl. ,-  Hook,  Ec- 
cia.  Biog. ;  Allibone,  IHcl.  of  Biil.  aud  A  mtr.  A  alA.  s.  v. 
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BUlejr,  Nlidiolaa,  ao  emiiient  Engtiah  prelate 
md  mmyr,  wu  deaccnded  from  ui  ancient  Tunily  id 
XcnbimberiuKl,  md  mi  bom  evly  in  the  ISth  «d- 
(aiy,  in  TinKdalc,  at  ■  place  called  Wilmoauwick. 
He  ni  tdocatcd  in  ■  gnmmu  ichaDl  at  Mencaatle- 
opon  -  Tync,  and  entered  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge, 
■hoot  lolS.  Here  he  iraa  Uught  Gietk  bj  Rich- 
ud  Cn»k,  wbo  abost  Chat  time  began  to  teach  it  in 
Cialiridge.  His  leli^pons  BeDlimenta  vera  Iboee  of 
Ibe  BomiBta  Church,  in  which  he  had  been  brmght 
op.  la  15Q  he  look  the  degree  of  A.R,  in  llOi  wai 
cbcnn  kVow  of  hia  collt^e,  and  in  1625  received  the 
d^iee  of  A.H.  Directing  hia  attention  to  the  aUidy 
of  divinity,  hit  mKle,  Dr.  Knbert  Ridley,  who  had  Ihua 
Ear  paid  for  hia  education,  sent  him  for  further  improve 
swot  to  ibe  Sortioane  at  Taria,  and  tbence  tn  Louvun. 
la  ISSO  lie  waa  choaen  junior  treaaarer  of  hia  college, 
and  at  this  lime  paid  great  atlenlion  to  the  aludy  of 
the  ScHpUiH.  For  this  purpoae  he  naed  to  walk  in 
ibe  orchard  at  Pembroke  HsU,  and  there  committed  to 
DRDHj  ahnosi  all  the  epitlUs  in  Greek.  The  walk  is 
KiD  called  Ridley'a  Walk.  In  1538  he  waa  choeen 
■Qiiar  pmctor  of  the  uoivenity,  and  while  in  that  of- 
&R  the  quotion  of  the  pope's  Mipremacy  came  before 

Smptore.  The  denaton  waa  that  "  the  biahop  of 
Rome  had  no  more  anlhcrrity  and  Juriadiclion  derived 
fno  God,  in  thia  kingdom  of  England,  than  any  other 
fureign  biahop,'' and  waa  signed  by  the  rice-chanoellur, 
aod  b*  Nicholas  Ridley  and  Richard  Wilkes,  proclnn. 
ia  ISU  he  look  the  degree  of  KD^  and  waa  choeen 
ebaplain  of  the  university  and  public  reader.  In  1587, 
CnuBner,  arcbtMshop  of  Canterbury,  appointed  him  one 
of  hii  ehaplaina,  and  aa  a  further  mark  of  hia  eateem 
collated  him,  April,  1538,  to  the  vicarage  uf  Heme,  in 
EmL  Id  1539.  when  the  act  of  the  Six  Articles  was 
paaed,  Ur.  Ridley  bore  hia  teallmony  against  it  in  the 
pd|ui,  although  he  waa  in  no  danger  from  it)  penal- 
liu;  Uill  believing  in  tranaubsiantiation,  unmarrfed, 
lad  Itauing  to  the  practice  of  auricular  confession, 
■llluugb  not  insiBting  upon  it  as  necessary  to  salva- 
Doo.  In  ibtO  he  went  to  Cambridge  and  took  the 
dfjne  of  D.Dn  and  about  the  aame  time  waa  elected 
ma«tr  of  Pembroke  Hall,  having  been  also,  through 
Ciaaaier'a  influence,  appointed  chaplain  to  the  king, 
■ad  appointed  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Canter- 
buy.  At  Canterbury  he  preached  with  ao  much  zeal 
ai^asl  the  abuses  of  popery  that  tbe  other  prebenda- 
tiei  and  preachers  of  the  dd  kammg  brought  articles 
aEaiiul  him  at  the  arcbbiahop's  viait  in  IMl,  hut  the 
itlempt  failed.  <Tardiner,  bishop  of  Winchetler,  next 
earned  articles  to  be  eihibilal  againtc  him  before  ihc 
jHices  of  the  peace  in  Kent,  and  afterwards  before 
tbe  king  and  council,  chafing  him  with  preaching 
>){aii»t  auricular  confession  and  with  directing  the  Te 
Dim  to  be  aung  in  English.  The  accusation  was  re- 
ined to  Cnnmer,  and  immediately  cruehed  by  him. 
Tbe  greater  part  of  1546  was  spent  by  Dr.  Ridley  in 

•oinii^  the  truth  and   evidence  of  the  doctrine  of 

pcctiog  believer.  He  consulted  the  ApoUigy  of  the 
Zwingliana  and  the  wriringa  of  Bertram  (q.v.),'and 
mchidcd  thu  the  doctrine  had  no  foundation,  and 
(nod  that  Cranmer  and  Lalimer  both  joined  liim  in 
die  fame  opinion.  At  the  close  of  the  year  Cranmer 
pre  him  tbe  eighth  alall  in  St.  Peter's.' Weetminster. 
ffben  Edward  VI  ascended  the  throne,  in  1547,  Dr. 
RiiUey,  being  appointed  to  preach  before  the  king  on 
Aih  -Wednesday,  tuoh  that  opportunity  to  discourse 
Bnccnriag  the  abuses  of  images  in  churches,  and  cere- 
a'«Iie^  particularly  the  use  of  holy-water  for  driving 
»iy  derila.  Aboirt  this  time  the  fellowa  of  Pembroke 
HiU  prcaented  Dr.  Ridley  to  the  living  of  Soham,  in 
lie  dioteae  of  Norwich ;  but  the  preaentatlon  being  di»- 
ixted  bv  the  biahop,  he  was  admitted  to  Che  living  bv 
Muiaiid  of  tbe  king.     On   Sepc  25  he  was  cuus^ 
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crated  biahop  of  Rochester,  and  in  1648  waa  employed 
with  Cranmer  and  others  in  reforming  and  comjriUng 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  On  Che  Suapenaion  of 
biahop  Ikinner,  bishop  Ridley  waa  traneferred  to  Lon- 
don, and  was  inttalied  April,  1550.     In  1551  the  ei 
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fatal  to  hundreils,  yet  biahop  Ridley  remained  faithful- 
ly at  his  poet.  In  June.  1550,  tlie  biahop  directed  that 
the  Romiah  altars  should  be  taken  down,  and  labiea 
subatituted,  in  order  to  lake  away  Ibe  belief  of  the  peo- 
ple chat  an  altar  waa  necessary  to  the  celebration  of 
che  aacramenC  He  was  soon  after  engaged  with  Cran- 
Dwr  in  drawing  up  the  Korty-two  Articles.  In  IBoS  be 
visited  his  old  college  at  Cambridge,  and  on  his  return 
called  aC  Hansdon,  to  pay  hia  respecta  to  the  princeea 
Mary.  The  arrogance,  insolence,  and  bitlemeaa  of  her 
nature  ahe  displayed  on  tbia  occaaion  in  the  inaulta  abe 
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offered  Ridley.  In  1553  the  bishop  preached  before 
Edward  VI,  and  so  aroused  the  benevolence  of  the 
king  that  the  latter  sent  to  him  to  inquire  how  he 
might  best  put  into  practice  the  duties  he  had  so 
strongly  enforced.  The  result  was  the  founding  and 
endowment  of  Christ's,  Bartholomew's,  Bridewell,  and 
St,  Thomas's  hospitals.  Upon  the  death  of  Edwanl  VI, 
Ridley  strove  to  put  lady  Jane  Grey  upon  the  throne; 
but  failing,  he  went  to  Mary,  as  was  expected  of  the 
bishop  of  London,  and  did  her  homage.  By  her  com- 
mand he  was  sent  back  from  Fraraingham  on  a  lame 
horse  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  July  26, 1553,  to  be 
proceeded  against  for  heresy.  It  has  been  thought 
that  bishop  Ridley  might  have  recovered  the  queen's 
favor  by  countenancing  her  proceedings  in  religion. 
But  he  was  too  honest  to  act  against  his  convictions, 
and,  after  eight  months'  imprisonment  in  the  Tower, 
was  taken  to  Oxford,  where  he  was,  Oct.  1,  1555,  con- 
demned to  death  for  heresy.  The  evening  before  his 
execution  he  supped  with  some  of  his  friends,  showing 
great  cheerfulness ;  and  refused  the  offer  of  one  of  them 
to  sit  up  with  him,  saying,  '*I  mean  to  go  to  bed,  and, 
by  God's  will,  to  sleep  as  quietly  as  ever  I  did  in  my 
life."  The  next  morning,  arrayed  in  his  episcopal  hab- 
it, he  walked  to  the  place  of  execution  between  the 
mayor  and  one  of  the  aldermen  of  Oxford.  Seeing 
Latimer  approach,  he  ran  to  meet  him,  and,  embracing 
him,  exclaimed,  "  Be  of  good  heart,  brother,  for  God 
will  either  assuage  the  fury  of  the  flames,  or  else  give 
us  strength  to  endure  them."  Going  to  the  stake,  they 
both  kissed  it  and  prayed  earnestly.  Refused  permis- 
sion to  speak  unless  he  recanted,  he  said, "  Well,  so  long 
as  the  breath  is  in  my  body,  I  will  never  deny  my  Lord 
Christ  and  his  known  truth.  God's  will  be  done  in 
me."  Fire  was  then  applied,  and  after  suffering  in- 
tensely for  a  long  time  Ridley  expired.  Bishop  Ridley, 
in  his  private  life,  was  a  pattern  of  piety,  humility,  tem- 
perance, and  regularity.  The  following  works  are  as- 
cribed to  him  by  Anthony  Wood :  Treatise  concermng 
Imapes: — Brief  DecUiration  of  the  LorcCs  Supper  (1555 
and  158(>,  8vo) : — A  Friendly  FareweU^  written  during 
his  imprisonment  at  Oxford  (1559,  8vo): — Account  of 
the  DispuUition  Iield  at  Oxford  (1688, 4to)  :—A  Treaiise 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Additions  are  made  by  other 
authorities.  Many  of  his  letters  are  in  Fox's  A  cts  and 
Monumentsi  And  in  Dr.Gloster's  Life  of  Bishop  Ridley, 

ilidolphus  (Ital.  Ridolfi)^  Claudio,  a  painter  of 
the  Venetian  school,  was  bom  at  Verona  in  1574.  He 
was  descended  from  a  noble  family,  and  in  his  youth 
made  great  progress  in  his  art.  He  worked  in  Verona, 
Urbino,  and  other  cities  of  Italy.  He  died  in  1644. 
The  works  of  Ridolphus  show  a  purity  of  design  and 
simplicity  of  composition  which  are  seldom  found  in 
the  works  of  the  Venetian  school.  Among  his  best  are, 
Piesenlation  of  the  Virgin  at  the  Temple: — The  Assumjh- 
turn: — a  Ttr^^  and  several  Saints.  See  Bumassuti, 
Guida  di  Vei'ona. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Riegger.  Joseph  Anton  Stephanvon,  an  em- 
inent teacher  of  jurisprudence,  who  was  also  author,  im- 
perial councillor,  censor  of  books,  etc,  and  whose  prin- 
cipal field  of  labor  was  the  University  of  Freiburg,  was 
bom  at  Innspruck,  Feb.  13,  1742.  He  wrote  his  first 
work — a  review  of  the  works  of  Plautus  and  Terence— 
when  scarcely  fifteen  years  of  age,  became  master  in 
philosophy  in  1761,  and  in  1764  entered  on  his  first  po- 
sition as  a  teacher  in  the  Theresianum,  During  his 
preliminary  studies  he  had  published  a  Bibliotheca  Juris 
Canonici  (1761):— an  edition  of  August.  Arch iep.  Tara- 
con.  Be  Kinend.  Gratiani  Dialogi,  and  a  new  edition  of 
the  canonist  Cironius,  and  had  also  written  verses  in 
Oerman  and  Latin.  In  1765  he  was  called  to  a  pro- 
fessorship at  Freiburg,  and  for  the  first  time  delivered 
lectures  on  jurisprudence  in  the  German  tongue.  His 
promotions  were  now  so  rapid  that  scarcely  a  year 
passed  without  bringing  to  him  new  honors  of  this 
kind,  and  bis  reputation  secured  for  him  the  charge  of 


repeated  government  commissioDS  of  importance  and 
delicacy ;  but  the  pa\nnent  of  debts  incurred  b}'  his  fa- 
ther and  by  an  insolvent  brother  so  impaired  his  fortune 
that  a  removal  from  Freiburg  became  desirable.  He 
became  professor  of  civil  law  at  Prague  and  goveromeiit 
councillor  of  Bohemia,  and  died  Aug.  5, 1795.  He  bad 
l>een  actively  connected  with  the  reform  movements  of 
his  age,  and  had  given  books  to  the  world  which  ex- 
cited much  attention  in  their  time,  e.  g.  one  on  the 
right  of  a  prince  to  tax  persons  of  clerical  rank.  A 
work  on  the  decretals  of  popes,  etc,  in  which  unpub- 
lished MSS.  were  largely  introduced,  would  have  been 
his  crowning  labor,  but  an  instalment  issued  under  tbe 
title  Bemardi  Breviarium  Extravaganiium  (1778)  failed 
to  secure  the  sympathy  of  tbe  public  and  caused  him  to 
renounce  the  undertaking.  His  numerous  writings  is 
the  departments  of  belles-lettres,  jurisprudence,  aDd 
canon-law  are  given  in  Mensel,  Lexikon  d,  v,Jakre  175(^ 
1800  verstorb.  dmtsch,  Schr}ftsteUer  (Leipa.  1811 ),  voL  xi; 
and  in  Weidlich,  Biogr,  Nachrichten^  etc  (Halle,  1751), 
part  ii.  See  Grllnwald,  Biographie  d  beid.  Bitter  tm 
Riegger  ( Prague,  1798 ) ;  SchlichtegroU,  Necrolog  avf 
d,  Jahr,  1795,  1st  half.  —  Weteer  u.  Welte,  A'ircA«- 
Lex.  8.  V. 

Riegger,  Paul  Joseph  von,  father  of  .T.  A.  S. 
Riegger  (q.  v.),  and  professor  of  canon-law  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna  from  1753  to  1775,  was  bom  at  Frei- 
burg, June  29,  1705,  and  received  his  education  ui  his 
native  town.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  obtained 
the  degree  of  master  in  philosophy,  and  at  the  age  (4 
twenty-eight  he  became  doctor  of  both  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical law.  Soon  after\vards  he  was  called  to  the 
chair  of  jurisprudence  and  German  history  at  Innspruck, 
where  he  subsequently  attained  to  the  highest  honoiN 
being  twice  elected  rector  and  eight  times  dean  of  ihe 
university,  frequently  acting  as  its  chosen  agent  in 
transactions  with  the  imperial  courts  and  also  serving  ss 
counsel  to  the  courts  of  Lower  Austria.  The  empress 
Maria  Theresa  placed  him  over  the  Imperial  Theresa 
School  and  the  Academy  of  Savoyard  Knights  as  teach- 
er of  public  and  canonical  law  in  1749,  and  in  1753  be 
became  professor  of  ecclesiastical  law  in  the  University' 
of  Vienna,  though  retaining  the  positions  he  already 
held.  His  InstUuticnes  Jurisprudentice  EccUsiastica  (4 
Voj.-*.)  were  generally  introduced  into  the  schools  of 
Austria.  His  next  preferment  was  to  the  posts  of  im- 
perial councillor  and  censor  of  books,  and  in  1764  to  the 
knighthood  and  to  the  Bohemian  branch  of  the  gor- 
cmment.  Many  laws  relating  to  the  establishing  and 
execution  of  spiritual  functions  owe  their  origin  to  him, 
as  does  the  abolition  of  trials  for  magical  practices  and 
witchcraft.  He  is  the  father  of  the  ecclesiastical  svs- 
tern  of  Austria  as  subsequently  taught  in  all  its  schook 
The  liberal  influence  exerted  bv  him  crowded  the  ultra- 
montane  theories  out  of  use,  and  caused  him  to  be  r^ 
garded  at  Rome  as  an  important  promoter  of  reforms  in 
the  Church.  It  is  said  that  he  was  threatened  with  ex- 
communication in  consequence,  and  that  his  works  were 
placed  in  the  Index,  He  died  Dec  8,  1775.  A  list  of 
his  works  is  given  in  Mensel  and  Weidlich.  See  JSi- 
ographie  d  beid.  Bitter  ron  Riegger  (Prague,  1798).— 
Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex,  s.  v. 

Rienzo,  Cola  di  (Xicolo  di  Lorenzo),  Rome*« 
'Mast  tribune,"  was  bom  of  humble  parentage,  in  the 
vear  1313,  at  Rome.  He  was  endowed  with  an  ambi- 
tious  and  daring  spirit,  and,  as  the  event  proved,  with  an 
overweening  vanity,  and  he  possessed  the  gift  of  a  fierx' 
eloquence.  His  first  public  appearance  was  in  1343,  in 
the  character  of  notarv  to  an  embassv  of  Roman  citizen? 
sent  to  greet  pope  Clement  \T  and  persuade  him  to  re- 
turn to  Rome,  where  the  families  of  Colonna  and  Ursini 
were  then  contending  against  each  other — the  power  of 
the  nobles  generally  having  grown  to  excessive  propor- 
tions— and  the  oppression  of  the  people  and  their  sinking 
into  immorality  were  keeping  equal  pace.  Rienzo  be- 
came acquainted  with  Petrarch — subsequently  his  en- 
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thttsiBstie  sapporter^while  at  Avignon,  and  he  there 
Rcei?«d  the  appointmeut  of  papal  notary.  After  his 
retain  to  Rome  be  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  in- 
flimiog  the  pasooos  of  the  people  through  the  means 
of  popular  and  patriotic  addresses,  and  with  such  suc- 
cess that  he  was  proclaimed  tribune  of  Rome  and  clothed 
with  dictatorial  powers  in  Bftay,  1347.  The  pope  at  first 
confirmed  Rienzi's  elevation  in  the  hope  of  securing  the 
people  and  bumbling  the  nobility,  and  the  tribune's 
good  fortune,  power,  and  just  administration  recom- 
mended him  even  to  princes,  e.  g.  the  emperor  Lewis 
and  the  king  of  Hungary,  who  sought  his  friendship; 
bat  the  height  he  had  attained  made  him  dizzy.  Ue 
knighted  himself;  declared  Rome  the  sovereign  of  the 
world;  commanded  the  pope  and  cardinals  to  return  to 
Rume:  died  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Bohemia  be- 
fore him  in  order  to  restore  peace  between  them ;  or- 
dered the  electors  to  fumbh  evidence  of  their  right  to 
elect  the  emperors,  etc  Warnings  and  outbreaks  of 
diMontented  factions  failed  to  restrain  him,  and  pope 
Gement  interfered  with  what  was  rapidly  becoming  a 
reign  of  terror  by  issuing  (Dec  8, 1847)  a  bull  against 
ihe  tribune.  The  people  immediately  forsook  Rienzi, 
and  be  was  compelled  to  flee  in  disguise  from  Rome  in 
Jtnuarr,  1848.  He  subsequently  returned  secretly  to 
Borne,  but  soon  went  to  Prague,  where  he  was  appre- 
hended by  the  emperor  Charles  lY,  who  delivered  him 
to  tbe  pope  at  Avignon  in  1851.  Innocent  IV  soon  af- 
terwards became  pope,  and  Rienzi  succeeded  in  disprov- 
ing tbe  charges  raised  against  him  of  heresy  and  tyran- 
ny, and  even  in  securing  the  pope's  favor  and  confidence, 
lu  ibe  meantime  the  conflict  of  factions  had  broken  out 
again  with  fresh  fury  at  Rome,  and  a  papal  notary 
nacned  Baroncelli  (or  Baraoelli)  had  assumed  the  role 
of  tribane.  It  was  seen  at  Avignon  that  Rienzi  might 
defeat  the  projects  of  that  agitator,  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly attached  to  the  suite  of  the  cardinal  iEgidius  Al- 
lomoz,  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  pacification  of  Italy. 
The  vacillating  populace  received  him  with  enthusiasm ; 
Uit  DO  sooner  was  he  in  the  possession  of  power  than  he 
began  once  more  to  abuse  it.  He  disregarded  the  hatred 
of  the  house  of  Colonna,  imposed  unwise  taxes,  and  left 
hi$  body-guard  unpaid ;  and  when  it  became  apparent 
that  hb  firmness  had  departed  and  that  his  administra- 
tion was  undecided  and  fluctuating,  a  popular  outbreak 
was  brought  about  by  some  means,  Rienzi's  house  was 
bonied,  and  Rienzi  himself  was  slain  by  the  people  who 
just  before  had  almost  worshipped  him.  The  date  of 
his  death  is  Oct.  4, 1354  (others,  Oct.  7  or  8).  The  es- 
timates of  RienzVs  life  and  services  differ  greatly,  some 
(as  SehkMser,  Wdtge»ck,)  representing  him  as  a  fantas- 
tical charlatan,  and  others  finding  in  him  noble  traits, 
especially  an  enthusiasm  for  republican  institutions  and 
f^jr  justice.  Still  others  deny  to  him  all  greatness  of 
character,  but  find  an  explanation  of  bis  career  in  the 
extraofdinary  conditions  of  his  time  and  the  drcum- 
Btsnces  of  bis  life.  Nationalism,  based  on  the  renewed 
Cinitliarity  with  the  conditions  of  antiquity,  was  certain- 
ly the  leading  element  in  tbe  rapid  drama  of  bis  life. 
See  Bsluzii  VUm  Pap,  Avenion.;  Bzovius,  AtmaL  Ecd. 
ad  Am,  13^,  No.  2 ;  Yillani,  CoL  di  Riemo ;  Schlosser, 
W^tge»di,  voL  iv,  pt.  i;  Hist^-polit.  Blatter ,  vol.  xx; 
P«peocordt,  CoL  di  Riemo  u.  seine  Zeit  (Hamb.  and 
(iotha,  1841);  and  others;  also  Bulwer's  novel,  Rieneij 
tkt  Lati  of  the  TrUMmes,—  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kitchen^ 
I«r.8.v. 

Rieti,  MosBS  ben-Isaac  di,  of  Perugia,  a  noted 
^wiab  writer,  was  bom  in  1888  and  died  after  1451. 
Ue  was  a  physidui  and  philosopher  of  some  renown, 
aiMi  wrote  very  elegant  verses  in  Hebrew  and  Italian. 
He  is  the  author  of  1399  V1p73  O,  a  Great  Paradiso 
«  Tena  Rima,  with  literary  and  historical  notes.  It 
ewwiits  of  two  parts,  viz.  the  Dbixn  pbn  and  pbn 
^2^nn,  which  again  are  separated  into  divisions.  The 
fint  part  contains  in  the  first  division  a  prayer  to  God, 
iad  speaks  of  the  plan,  name,  division,  and  grouping  of 


the  work ;  in  the  second  the  author  treats  of  theology, 
revelation,  the  thirteen  articles  of  faith,  the  phases  of  phi- 
losophy among  Greeks  and  Hebrews,  of  the  Cabala  and 
its  study;  in  the  third  be  treats  of  the  other  sciences,  the 
liberal  arts,  etc ;  in  tbe  fourth  he  speaks  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Porphyry,  the  ten  cat-^ories,  the  commentary 
of  Ibn-Roshd,  and  the  philosophical  labors  of  Levi  ben- 
Gershou,  or  Ralbag ;  in  the  fifth  he  continues  to  speak 
of  philosophy.  The  second  part,  which  is  composed 
of  eight  divisions,  speaks  in  the  first  of  Paradise, 
with  its  patriarchs,  prophets,  Sanhedrim,  the  wise 
and  pious;  the  second,  which  is  also  entitled  nbcri 
n^^b,  is  a  grand  confessional,  penitential,  and  admon- 
itory prayer;  in  the  third,  which  is  called  D'^nbs  •i'^3?, 
The  City  of  Godj  the  bright  abode  of  Ezra,  Daniel,  Ze- 
rubbabel,  Zechariah,  etc,  is  described;  in  the  fourth, 
called  t:?B3n  r^*^3X,  the  author  of  the  Mishna  and  his 
work  in  the  domain  of  the  blessed  are  described;  the  fifth 
speaks  of  the  chapters  of  the  six  orders  of  the  Mishna 
and  their  contents;  the  sixth  treats  of  the  writings  of 
the  Tanaim,  Amoraim,  Saboraim,  Geonim,  etc,  down  to 
the  author's  own  time ;  the  seventh  descants  upon  the 
teachers  of  the  Talmud,  the  theology  of  the  Midrashim, 
etc;  and,  finally,  the  eighth  narrates  the  exiles  of 
the  Jews  and  their  sufferings.  In  the  Paradiso^  Di 
RiSti  excludes  Immanuel  of  Rome  (q.  v.)  from  the  re- 
gions of  the  blessed,  and  he  is  also  said  to  have  repented 
of  his  own  poetry  as  a  waste  of  time.  **  This  would 
show  that  he  possessed  more  judgment  than  those  who 
have  published  this  unattractive  work  as  the  production 
of  the  *  Hebrew  Dante*  **  (Steinschneider).  This  XHvina 
Commedia  was  first  edited  after  three  MSS.,  by  Jacob 
Goldenthal,  with  an  Italian  and  Hebrew  introduction 
( Vienna,  1861 ).  Di  Rii»ti  wrote  some  other  works, 
which,  however,  are  yet  in  MS.  See  FUrst,  Bibl,  Jud.  iii, 
158  sq. ;  Bartolocct,  Bibl,  Rabb,  iii,  945  a ;  GrUtz,  Gesch, 
d,  Juden  (Leips.  1875),  viii,  143-145;  Delitzsch,  Getch, 
cLJiidischen  Poetie^  p.  54, 145;  MoseM  Rieli,  in  the  JeW' 
ish  Meuenger  (N.  Y.),  May  18, 1876.     (a  P.) 

Rietschel,  Ernst  Fbiedrich  August,  an  eminent 
German  sculptor,  was  bom  in  Pulsnitz,  Saxony,  Dec 
15,  1804.  He  studied  under  Ranch  at  Berlin,  and  in 
Italy.  Settling  in  Dresden,  he  became  professor  in 
the  Academy  of  Arts.  Among  his  works  are,  Mai-y 
Kneeling  over  the  Dead  Body  of  Christ  .-—a  bust  of  A«- 
fher: — the  Four  Hours  of  the  Day: — colossal  statues 
of  Goethe  and  Schiller  (at  Weimar),  and  the  Christ-angel, 
He  died  at  Dresden  in  1861. 

Rietter,  Aiax>N,  a  German  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Stadt-aro-Hof  in  1808.  He  studied  at 
liegensburg  and  Munich;  was  appointed  professor  of 
moral  philosophy  at  Amberg  in  1835,  at  Regensburg  in 
1842,  and  at  Munich  in  1852.  He  died  at  Sudt-am- 
Hof,  Nov.  6, 1866.  He  wrote,  Das  Leben,  das  Werk  und 
die  Wurde  Jesu  Christi  (Regensburg,  1846):— />«•  iVeg 
der  Liebe  (ibid.  1856)  :—Der  heil.  Liebe  natiirliches  Licht, 
etc  (Munich,  1857)  i^Die  Moral  des  heiL  Thomas  von 
Aquin  (ibid.  1858): — Breviarium  der  christlichen  Ethik 
(Regensburg,  1866).     (R  P.) 

Rigand,  Stephen  Jordan,  D.D.,  the  eldest  son  of 
John  Francis  Rigand,  was  educated  at,  and  afterwards 
fellow  and  tutor  of,  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  He  be- 
came second  master  of  Westminster  School,  and  head- 
master of  Ipswich  School,  Suffolk ;  mathematical  exam- 
iner in  1845,  and  one  of  the  select  preachers  of  Oxford 
University  in  1856.  He  was  appointed  bishop  of  An- 
tigua in  1857,  and  died  there,  of  yellow  fever,  May  16, 
1859.  He  published  Sermons  on  the  Lord^s  Prayer 
(Ipswich,  1852,  8vo),  and  edited  vol.  i,  and  published 
vols,  i  and  ii,  of  the  Correspondence  of  Scientific  Men, 
See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors,  s.  v. 

Rigby,  Alfred  A.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
of  whose  early  history  nothing  is  known.  He  fought  in 
the  Union  army  during  the  Rebellion,  and  it  was  while 
in  militarv  service  that  he  connected  himself  with  'the 
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Church.  He  was  licensed  to  prctch  soon  after  his  re- 
turn from  the  war,  and  in  1870  was  received  on  trial  in 
the  Des  Moines  Conference  and  apj)ointed  to  Wheeling 
Circuit.  But  overwork  and  overstudy  brought  on  dis- 
ease, and  he  died  at  New  Vernon,  July  9,  1872.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Con/erfnceSj  1872,  p.  108. 

Riggen,  John  Wesley,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Maryland  Aug. 
26,  1794.  His  parents  migrated  to  Mason  County,  Ky^ 
andf  being  poor  and  in  a  new  country,  were  unable 
to  give  him  a  proper  education.  In  1816  he  was  con- 
verted, and  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
He  commenced  as  a  local  preacher  in  1823,  and  in 
1827  was  ordained  deacon.  He  joined  the  travelling 
connection  in  1884,  and  was  ordained  elder  in  1835. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  Conference  until 
his  death,  SepU  30, 1845.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferencesy  Jf .  E,  Church,  South,  1846,  p.  56. 

Riggs,  Adam  8.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
ct>pal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Williamson  County, 
Tenn.,  near  Rigg's  Cross  Koads,  June  6, 1816,  and  pro- 
fessed conversion  June  19, 1836.  He  united  with  the 
Church  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month ;  was  licensed 
to  preach  Sepu  21, 1839;  was  received  on  trial  in  the 
Tennessee  Conference  in  1839,  and  served  as  an  itinerant 
preacher  thirty-one  years.  After  an  illness  of  a  little 
over  three  weeks,  he  died  Oct.  29,  1870.  Mr,  Riggs 
was  an  able  and  judicious  officer  of  the  Church ;  a  wise 
counsellor ;  modest,  firm,  and  faithful.  He  was  honored 
by  his  brethren,  and  was  chosen  several  times  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  General  Conference.  See  Minutea  of  A  nnual 
Conferences,  M,  E,  Church,  South,  1870,  p.  686. 

Riggs,  Joseph  L.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bora  at  New  Providence,  N.  J.,  March  19,  1809.  He 
graduated  at  Amherst  College,  Mass.;  studied  theology 
in  Andover  Seminar^',  Mass.,  and  in  Princeton  The- 
ological Seminary,  N.  J.,  and  was  licensed  and  or- 
dained Aug.  27,  1845.  His  fields  of  labor  were,  WelLs 
Bradford  Co.,  Pa.;  Millerstown,  Pa.;  Cumberland,  IlL; 
and  as  city  missionary  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  ^bere  he  died, 
Aug.  20, 1865.  Mr.  Riggs  was  a  faithful  preacher,  and 
he  loved  the  work  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself. 
See  Wilson,  Presh.  Hist,  A  Imanac,  1866,  p.  223. 

Righiel  Lambo,  in  Mongol  mythology,  is  the  sa- 
cred mountain,  in  the  main  identical  with  the  Hindd 
3feru,  and  varying  from  it  only  in  minor  particulars 
which  grow  out  of  the  fancy  of  the  worshippers  of  the 
Lama. 

Right,  as  an  adjective,  describes  the  quality  of  an  ac- 
tion as  in  conformity  with  moral  law ;  as  a  substantive, 
the  claim  of  a  person  upon  others  consequent  upon  the 
equal  subjection  of  all  to  moral  law.  A  right  action 
(rectum)  is  an  action  agreeable  to  our  duty,  but  a  tnan's 
right  (jus)  has  a  very  different  meaning.  What  I  have 
a  right  to  do,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men  not  to  hinder  me 
from  doing,  and  what  I  have  a  right  to  demand  of  any 
man,  it  is  his  dutg  to  perform.  A  man's  right  is  that 
which  is  vested  in  him  by  society,  and  because  its  laws 
may  not  always  be  conformable  to  the  supreme  mle  of 
human  action,  viz.  the  Divine  Law,  the  two  words  may 
often  be  properly  opposed.  We  may  say  that  a  poor 
roan  has  no  right  to  relief,  but  it  is  right  that  he  should 
have  it.  A  rich  man  has  a  right  to  destroy  the  harvest 
of  his  fields,  but  to  do  so  would  not  be  right.  See  Flem- 
ing and  Krauth,  Diet,  ofPhiL  Science,  s.  v. 

Right,  Divine.    See  Jure  Divimo. 

Righteousness  (ptJ^C,  ^irm,  the  quality  of  being 
right  morally).  The  righteousness  of  God  is  the  essen- 
tial perfection  of  his  nature,  and  is  frequently  used  to 
designate  his  holiness,  justice,  and  faithfulness  (Gen. 
xviii,25;  Deut,  vi,25;  Psa.xxxi,  1 ;  cxix,  137, 142;  Isa. 
xlv,  23 ;  xlvi,  13 ;  li,  5-8 ;  Ivi,  1 ).  The  righteousness  of 
Christ  denotes  not  only  his  absolute  perfection  (Isa.  li, 
1 1 ;  1  John  ii,  1 ;  Acts  iii,  14),  but  is  taken  for  his  perfect 
obedience  mito  death  as  the  sacrifice  for  the  sin  of  the 


world  (Dan.  ix,  24 ;  Rom.  iii,  25, 26 ;  v,  18, 19 ;  Jer.  xxin, 
6;  John  i,  29).  The  righteousness  of  the  law  U  that 
obedience  which  the  law  requires  (Rom.  iii,  10,  20;  viii, 
4).  The  righteousness  of  faith  is  the  justification  which 
U  received  by  faith  (Rom.  iii,  21-28;  iv,8-25;  v,  1-11; 
X,  6-11 ;  2  Cor.  v,  21 ;  GaL  ii,  21).  RighteoumcM  is 
sometimes  used  for  uprightness  ind  just  dealing  be- 
tween noan  and  man  (Isa.  Ix,  17),  also  for  holiseaa  of 
life  and  conversation  (Dan.  iv,  27 ;  Luke  i,  6  ;  Rom.  xir. 
17 ;  Eph.  V,  9).  The  saints  have  a  threefold  righteoos- 
ness:  (1.)  The  righteousness  of  their  persons,  m»  In  Christy 
his  merit  being  imputed  to  them,  and  they  accepted  oe 
the  account  thereof  (2  Cor.  v,  21 ;  Eph.  v,  27  ;  Isa.  xlv, 
24) ;  (2.)  The  righteousness  of  their  principlea,  being  de- 
rived from,  and  formed  according  to,  the  rule  of  right 
(Psa.  cxix,  11) ;  (8.)  The  righteousness  of  their  Uves, 
produced  by  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  Holy  8pir- 
it,  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord  (Heb.  xiii 
24 ;  1  Cor.  vi,  11).  See  Dickinson,  Letters,  let.  1 2 ;  With- 
erspoon,  Esscty  on  In^uted  Righteousness;  Herrey,  7%e- 
ron  and  A  spasio ;  Owen,  On  Justification  ;  Watts,  Worts, 
iii,  532,  8vo  ed.;  Jenks,  On  Submission  to  the  RiytU- 
eousness  of  God,    Comp.  Justification  ;  Saiictifica- 

TION. 

Righter,  Chkster  N.,  an  agent  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  in  the  Levant,  was  a  native  of  New  Jer- 
sey. He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1846 ;  studied  at 
New  Haven  and  Andover,  and  afterwards  spent  a  year 
or  two  in  foreign  travel  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.'  He 
sailed  for  the  Levant  in  1854,  and  died  at  HHarbekir, 
Turkey,  in  December,  1 856,  aged  about  thirty.  £  x  tracts 
from  his  letters  and  journals  will  be  found  in  The  Bibte 
in  the  Levant,  by  Samuel  I.  Prime.  See  Allibone,  ZHct. 
of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Rigorists,  a  name  given  to  the  Jansenists  by  tbeir 
adversaries.  They  made  repentance  to  contust  in  the 
voluntary  sufferings  which  the  transgressor  inflicts  npon 
himself,  in  proportion  to  the  nature  of  his  crimes  and  the 
degree  of  his  guilt.  They  went  so  far  as  to  call  those 
who  had  shortened  life  by  excessive  abstinence  and  la- 
bor the  sacred  victims  of  repentance,  and  said  that  they 
were  consumed  by  the  fire  of  divine  love ;  that  tbeir 
conduct  was  highly  meritorious  in  the  sight  of  G<kI; 
and  that  by  their  sufferings  they  not  only  ap(>eased  tbc 
wrath  of  God,  but  drew  down  abundant  blessings  upon 
their  friends  and  upon  the  Church.     See  Janskn. 

Rigr,  in  Norse  mythology",  was  a  name  of  the  god 
Heimdal,  under  which  he  became  the  ancestor  of  the  fiMir 
ranks  of  men— servants,  peasants,  nobles,  and  princes. 
Two  of  his  descendants  likewise  bear  this  name. 

Rig-Veda,  the  first  and  principal  of  the  four  Vedas. 
SeeVKDA- 

Riley,  Henry  Augustus,  a  Presbyterian  nainis- 
ter,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York  Nov.  21,  1801. 
In  1815  he  was  sent  to  the  Jesuit  College  at  George- 
town,  D.C.,  but  left  in  1817,  and,  under  a  private  tutor 
in  Philadelphia,  he  was  prepared  for  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  from  which  institution  he  graduated  in 
July,  1820.    After  this  he  entered  the  law-ofllce  of  Hor^ 
ace  Binney,  Esq.,  and  continued  in  the  study  of  the  law 
nntil  the  fall,  when  a  severe  attack  of  illness  moved  him 
to  the  study  of  medicine.    To  this  end  he  entered  a 
private  class  of  Prof.  Nathaniel  Chapman,  M.D.,  and 
attended  medical  lectures  in  the  University  of  Penn> 
sylvania,  and  graduated  from  its  medical  department  in 
April,  1825.     Returning  to  his  home  in  New  York,  be 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  continued  for 
about  three  years.   In  June,  1828,  he  united  wi  th  the  Rui* 
gers  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  then  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  APAuley,  D.D.,  and  soon  after 
determined  to  devote  his  life  to  the  work  of  preaching 
the  GospeL    With  this  end  in  view,  he  entered  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  Feb.  5, 1829,  and,  after  taking 
the  full  course,  graduated  in  1882.     He  was  licensed  by 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York  in  October  of  the  same 
year,  and  ordained  by  the  said  presbyteiy  in  1885w 
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After  his  lioemore  be  went  to  PhiladdphU,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Third  Cbarch  of  that  city  in  Jan- 
uary, 1833,  and  labored  there  until  April  following. 
Frum  that  time  until  August  he  supplied  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  at  MattewaUf  N.  T.,  and  in  April,  1835, 
toitk  charge  of  the  Eighth  Avenue  Church — now  West 
Twentv-third  Street  Church— in  New  York  citv,  at 
which  time,  as  above  stated,  he  was  ordained.  He  la- 
bored in  thb  field  until  January,  1839,  when  he  went  to 
Mont  ruse,  Pa^  and  was  installed,  and  there  he  had  a 
loti^  most  useful,  and  successful  pastorate  of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  from  which  he  was  released  only 
on  account  of  the  loss  of  his  voice,  which  occurred  in 
18^  Alter  his  resignation,  he  resumed  for  a  limited 
time  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  continued  to  reside  in 
Hc«trose,  where  he  died,  Uarch  17, 1878.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Riley,  Isaac,  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  son  of  H.  A.  Riley,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New 
York  Feb.  2, 1835.  After  receiving  a  preparatory  edu- 
cation he  entered  Tale  CoU^^e,  and  was  graduated, 
having  written  the  class  poem.  He  next  entered  the 
UuioQ  Theological  Seminary,  and,  after  graduation,  was 
admitted  to  the  ministry'.  His  tirst  pastorate  was  at 
Middletown,  DeL,  where  he  labored  three  years.  He 
then  accepted  a  call  to  Pottsville,  Pa.,  and  from  there 
wait  to  Newark,  where  he  spent  some  time  as  associate 
pastor  with  his  father-in-law,  the  Rev.  Joel  Parker. 
His  next  pastoral  duties  were  in  New  York,  where  for 
wveo  years  be  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the  Thirty-fourth 
Street  Church,  filling  the  position  with  signal  ability 
and  success.  In  1875  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  Westminster  Church,  Buffalo,  preaching  his  first 
lerroon  on  Oct.  20.  His  work  was  remarkably  fruitful, 
ami  during  his  pastorate  the  Church  enjoyed  an  unin- 
terrupted prosperity.  He  was  a  man  of  very  decided 
ability,  and  in  him  were  united  qualities  very  rarely 
combined  in  the  same  individual.  His  reasoning  fac- 
ulty was  strong,  and  so  also  was  his  imagination.  He 
was  exact  and  mathematical,  and  at  the  same  time  po- 
etical and  rhetorical.  All  the  varied  powers  of  a  dis- 
dplined  intellect,  and  also  of  a  strong  emotional  nat- 
OR,  were  imbued  with  divine  love,  so  that  the  whole 
man  was  consecrated  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  He 
wrote  carefully  and  spoke  fluently,  and  the  best  work 
was  what  he  gave  to  his  people  and  the  public  He 
was  one  of  the  most  useful  men  in  Buffalo.  In  his  last 
illoess  he  suffered  ranch,  but  bore  it  uncomplainingly, 
and  sank  into  the  peaceful  slumber  of  death.  He  died 
at  BufliUo  Oct.  28, 1878.     (W.  P.  &) 

Rimah.    See  Worm. 

Rinunon.    See  Pomkgranate. 

Bim'mon  (Heb.  Rimmon',  1*19*^,  apomegranate^BA 
often),  the  name  of  an  idol,  of  a  man,  and  also  of  several 
places;  all  probably  having  some  allusion  to  the  pome- 
granate, especially  the  localities,  which  were  doubtless 
so  named  from  the  abundance  of  that  fruit  in  the  vicin- 
ity. (In  our  acooont  of  them,  and  of  those  immediately 
A>Uawing,  we  largely  use  the  articles  in  the  Dictionaries 
of  Kitto  and  Smith.)  See  also  Kimmon  Mbthoar; 
RiMXox  Farez. 

L  (Sept.  'VifAfidv.)  A  deity  worshipped  by  the  Syr- 
ians of  Damascus,  where  there  was  a  temple  or  house  of 
Rimmoo  (2  Rings  v,  18).  Traces  of  the  name  of  this 
g«)d  appear  also  in  the  proper  names  Hadadijjmmon 
and  Tabrimmon,  but  its  signification  is  doubtful  Se- 
rariiia,  quoted  by  Selden  {iJe  Dis  Syris^  ii,  10),  refers  it 
tn  the  Ueb.  rimmdnj  a  pomegranate,  a  fruit  sacred  to 
Venus,  who  is  thus  the  deity  worshipped  under  this 
title  {comp.  Pomona,  from  pomum),  Ursinus  (A  rbore- 
Uim  BiU,  cap.  32,  7)  explains  Rimmon  as  the  pome- 
granate, the  emblem  of  the  fertilizing  principle  of  nat- 
ure, the  personified  natura  naturans^  a  symbol  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  old  religions  (Biihr,  Symboliky 
%  122).  If  this  be  the  true  origin  of  the  name,  it  pre- 
sents m  with  a  relic  of  the  ancient  tree-worship  of  the 
East,  which  we   know    prevaileil  in   Palestine.     But 


Selden  rejects  this  derivation,  and  proposes  instead 
that  Rimmon  is  from  the  root  D^n,  rum,  **  to  be  high,'' 
and  signifies  *'  most  high ;"  like  the  Phoenician  Elium, 
and  the  Hebrew  p'^b?.  Hesychius  gives  *Pa/MiCf  o 
v^noTOQ  ^eoc.  Clericus,  Yitringa,  RoeenmUller,  and 
Gesenius  were  of  the  same  opinion.  Movers  {Phdn,  i, 
196,  etc)  regards  Rimmon  as  the  abbreviated  form  of 
Hadadrimmon  (as*  Peor  for  fiaal-Peor),  Hadad  being 
the  sun-god  of  the  Syrians.  Combining  this  with  the 
pomegranate,  which  was  his  symbol,  Hadadrimmon 
would  then  be  the  sun-god  of  the  late  summer,  who 
ripens  the  pomegranate  and  other  fruits,  and,  after  in- 
fusing into  them  hb  productive  power,  dies,  and  is 
mourned  with  **  the  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon  in  the 
valley  of  Megiddon"  (Zech.  xii,  11). 

2.  (Sept.  Pi^fiiitv.)  A  Benjamite  of  Beeroth,  and 
the  father  of  Rechab  and  Baanah,  the  murderers  of  Ish- 
bosheth  (2  Sam.  iv,  2, 6,  9).     B.a  ante  1058. 

3.  (Sept,  'Pififtutv  v.  r.  'Cp€/4(M^,  etc)  A  town  in 
the  southern  portion  of  Judah  (Jiwh.  xv,  32),  allotte<l 
to  Simeon  (xix,  7;  I  Chron.  iv,  82:  in  the  former  of 
these  two  passages  it  is  inaccurately  given  in  the  A.  V. 
as  **  Hemmcm"),  In  each  of  the  above  lists  the  name 
succeeds  that  of  Ain,  also  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah  and 
Simeon.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  places  reoccupied  by 
the  Jews  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi,  29) 
the  two  are  joined,  and  inaccurately  appear  in  the  A.  V. 
as  **  En-Rimmon"  (q.  v.).  It  is  grouped  with  Ziklag 
and  Beersheba,  and-  must  consequently  have  been  situ- 
ated near  the  southern  border  of  the  tribe  Rimmon 
would  appear  to  have  stood  towards  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Simeon,  and  thus  south  of  the  plain  of  Phi- 
listia;  for  Joshua,  in  ennmerating  ^the  uttermost  cities 
of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Judah,**  begins  at  the 
coast  of  Edom  on  the  east,  and  Rimmon  is  the  last  of 
twenty-nine,  and  therefore  must  have  been  near  the 
western  extremity.  The  only  other  notice  of  it  in  the 
Bible  is  in  the  prophecies  of  Zechariah ;  '^  All  the  land 
shall  be  turned  as  a  plain,  from  Geba  to  Rimmon,  south 
of  Jerusalem**  (xiv,  10).  The  land  referred  to  is  the 
kingdom  of  Judah ;  Geba  lay  on  the  northern  and  Rim- 
mon on  the  southern  border.  Though  both  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  mention  Rimmon,  their  notices  are  so  con- 
fused, and  even  contradictory,  that  they  evidently  knew 
nothing  of  it.  They  appear  to  have  confound&l  three 
towns  of  the  same  name.  In  one  place  Jerome  calls  it 
a  town  "of  Simeon  or  Judah;**  and  yet  he  locates  it 
"  fifteen  miles  noiih  of  Jerusalem.**  In  the  verv  next 
notice  he  writes,  "  Remmon,  m  tribn  Simeonis,  vel  Za- 
bulon*'  {Onomatt,  s.  v.  "  Remmon**).  Under  the  name 
Kremmon  ('Epffijiwv,  Onomast.  s.  v.)  both  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  appear  to  give  a  more  accurate  account  of  the 
site  of  this  city.  They  state  that  it  is  a  "  very  large 
village**  {vicus  pratgraiidii)^  sixteen  miles  south  of  Eleu- 
theropolis.  This  was  no  doubt  pretty  nearly  its  true 
position  (see  Reland,  PcUaut,  p.  973).  About  thirteen 
miles  south  of  Eleutheropolis  (now  Beit  Jibrin)  is  a  ru- 
ined vilUge  called  KhurbH  Um  er^Rumamm  ("  Mother 
of  Pomegranates**),  which  in  all  probability  marks  the 
site,  as  it  bears  the  name,  of  Rimmon  of  Simeon.  On 
the  top  of  the  hill  there  are  the  foundations  of  an  im- 
portant square  building  of  large  well-dressed  stones, 
and  lower  down  there  are  the  bases  of  three  columns 
til  situ  {Quar,  StaUinent  of  "  Pal.  Explor.  Fund,**  Jan. 
1878,  p.  13).  A  short  distance  (about  a  mile)  south  of 
it  are  two  tells,  both  of  which  are  covered  with  ruins; 
and  between  them,  in  the  valley,  is  "a  copious  f<»un- 
tain,  filling  a  large  ancient  reservoir,  which  fur  miles 
around  is  the  chief  watering-place  of  the  Bedouin  of 
this  region"  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  344).  As  foun- 
tains are  extremely  rare  in  this  southern  district,  it 
seems  probable  that  this  one  may  have  given  the  name 
of  Ain  to  the  ancient  town  on  the  adjoining  tell ;  and 
the  proximity  of  Ain  and  Rimmon  led  to  their  being 
always  grouped  together. 

4.  (Heb.  Rimmono',  15^53*1,  hi»  pomegranate ;  Sept. »/ 
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Ttfifiunf.)  A  city  of  Zebulun  belonging  to  the  Merar- 
ite  Levites  (1  Chron.  vi,  77).  There  is  great  discrep- 
ancy between  the  list  in  which  it  occurs  and  the  paral- 
lel catalogue  of  Josh.  xxi.  The  former  contains  two 
names  in  place  of  the  four  of  the  latter,  and  neither  of 
them  the  same.  But  it  is  not  impossible  that  Dimnah 
(Jo8h.xxi,35)  may  have  been  originally  Rimmon,  as  the 
D  and  R  in  Hebrew  are  notoriously  easy  to  confound. 
At  any  rate  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  Rim- 
mono  is  not  identical  with  Rimmon  of  Zebulun  (xix,  13), 


in  the  A.  V.  Remmon-methoar  (q.  v.).     The  redundant   ^„  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^    j^j„  ^^  3^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
letter  was  probably  transferred   in  copying,  from  the    north-nortbeastofSeffurieh  (comp.Pococke,rr«r.ii,6i; 


Junius  and  Tremellins,  and  Luther.  Symmachus  ren- 
dered "^Xrisn,  a  descriptive  epithet  attached  to  Rim- 
mon, "  Rimmon  the  Renowned"  (RosenmUUer,  ad  he.). 
This  Rimmon  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  tu 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  but  it  is  mentioned  bv  the  earlv 
traveller  Parchi,  who  says  that  it  is  called  Rumamh.&M 
stands  an  hour  south  of  Sepphoris  (Zunz,  Benjamin,  u, 
483).  If  for  south  we  read  north,  this  is  in  close  agree- 
ment with  the  statements  of  Robinson  {Bib.  Re$.  iii.  IIO) 
and  Van  de  Velde  {Memoir ^  P'844),  who  place  RvmmatA 


Succeeding  word — at  an  early  date,  since  all  the  MSS. 
appear  to  exhibit  it,  as  does  also  the  Targum  of  Joseph. 
5.  The  Rock  Rimmon  (Heb.  Sela  ka-Rimmdn, 
V^*?!Q  [also  without  the  article]  3?bo  ;  Sept.  t)  irirpa 
Tou  'Pififiu/v ;  J<»ephus,  icWpa  'Pod ;  Vulg.  petra  cu- 
juM  vvcabuluM  est  Remmon  ;  peira  Remmon)^  a  cliff 
(such  seems  rather  the  force  of  the  Hebrew  word  sila) 
or  inaccessible  natural  fastness,  in  which  the  six  hun- 


(comp.  Pococke, 
Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  123;  De  Saulcy,  lkti4 
Sea,  i,  69). 

Rimmon  is  not  improbably  identical  with  the  Levii- 
ical  city  which  in  Josh,  xxi,  85  appears  in  the  form  «/ 
Dimnah,  and  again,  in  the  parallel  lista  of  Chronicles  (1 
Chron.  vi,  77)  as  Rimmono  (A.  V.  "  Rimmon**). 

Rim'mon  Pa'rez  (Heb.  Rimfnon'  Pe'retz,  '^Si 
y^"^.    ['"  P^uae,  Pa' rets,  y^^],  pomegranate  o/ the 


dred  Benjamites  who  escaped  the  slaughter  of  Gibeah  fc^^,/^^  ^  called  probably  ft^m  some  local  configora- 
took  refuge,  and  mamUined  themselves  for  four  months  I  ti^n.  gept.  'p^^^^v  ♦aoff),  the  second-named  sution 
until  released  by  the  act  of  the  general  body  of  the  '  f  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  after  leaving  Hazmth, 
tnb^  (Judg.  XX,  4o,  47;  xxi  13).  It  is  described  as  a„d  located  between  Rithmah  and Libnah  (Numb,  xxxiii, 
,«  »i.«     wdderness    {mulbar),  that  is,  the  wild,  uncul-  |  20).     It  was  somewhere  in  the  northern  interior  of  tli€ 


in  the 

tivated  (though  not  unproductive)  country  which  lies 
on  the  east  of  the  central  highlands  of  Benjamin,  on 
which  Gibeah  was  situated  —  between  them  and  the 
Jordan  valley.  This  is  doubtless  the  Rimmon  which 
£usebiu8  and  Jerome  mention,  locating  it  fifteen  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem  {Onomast,  s.  v,  "Remmon").  About 
ten  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  nearly  four  east  of 
Bethel,  is  a  very  conspicuous  white  limestone  tell,  rising 
like  a  cone  above  the  neighboring  hill-tops,  and  over- 
looking the  whole  wilderness  down  to  the  Jordan  val- 


Dcsert  et^Tlh,  west  of  Kadesh-Bamea.     See  Exode. 

Rin,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  name  of  oneofibe 
rivers  of  hell. 

Rinaldi,  Odoric,  a  learned  Italian  ecclesiastical 
historian  of  the  17th  century,  was  a  native  of  Trevis<i, 
and  was  educated  at  Parma  by  the  Jesuits.  He  became 
an  Oratorian  at  Rome  in  1618.  After  the  death  of  car- 
dinal Baronius  (who  was  also  a  member  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Oratory),  Rinaldi  wrote  a  conttnuatiuu  of 


ley.    Upon  it  stands  a  large  modem  village  called  Rum-    his  Eccltsiaatical  Annals  from  1198  (where  the  former 
man.     This  is  unquestionably  the  "Rock  Rimmon"  on  '  left  off)  to  1564,when  the  Council  ofTrent  was  dissolved. 


which  the  Benjamites  took  refuge.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  A  deep  and  wild  ravine  cuts 
off  the  approach  from  the  south,  and  others  skirt  its 
western  and  northern  sides,  rendering  it  a  natural  for- 
tress of  great  strength.  The  sides  of  the  tell  are  steep, 
bare,  and  rocky,  and  could  be  defended  by  a  few  reso- 
lute men  against  a  host.     The  top  is  rounded,  affording 


Rinaldi's  addition  to  the  work  consists  of  t«n  large  folio 
volumes,  published  at  different  periods  from  1646  to 
1677.  Rinaldi  was  also  the  author  of  a  sufHcientiy  copi- 
ous abridgment  in  Italian  of  the  whole  i4ni7</£»,  com  piled 
by  Baronius  and  himself.— Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet. ;  Houii, 
Eccles.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Rinda,  in  Norse  mythologj-,  was  one  of  Odin's  wivw, 


ample  space  for  the  refugees,  while  along  the  sides  are  |  the  mother  of  Wali.  who  became  so  strong  in  a  single 
some  large  caverns  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  iii,  290;  Van  ]  night  that  he  was  able  to  slav  Hoeder,  the  murderer  of 
de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  344;  Porter,  handbook,  p.  217;    Balder. 

Schwarz,  Pa/e</.  p.  129).  !      *»!        /        n    .»...  .  .t   ,  ..     ♦» 

B<     /  iJr  *.i,^a     /tiK    D-  ,  n         ,r  Ring  (usually  rX2D, /aWrt'a/A;  ^arrvXoc,  occi- 

Rim  mon  Metho  Mr  (Heb.  Rimmon'  ham-Me^  I  ,j„„^,^  i,,i,j^^  ^^.;,  a  circlet  for  the  fingers,  Esth.  i,  6; 

tkoar',  -ixrsn  Vai,  •.  e.  i?tmmon  the  extenHre,  Sept.  ]  Cam.  v,  14.' 28,  gab,  a  n«  of  a  wheel,  Ezek.  1,  m 
Psixfiiovad  Ma^apaoKd  v.  r.    F.^ifKovdfi  fio^apifi;  ,  The  ring  was  /egarded  as  an  indispensable  arricle  of  a 

\  ulg.  Remnwn,  Anjthar ;  A.  V.  «  Remmon-methoar"),  a    Hebrew's  attire,  inasmuch  as  it  contained  his  signe^  and 

place  which  formed  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  east-    ^,,,„  ^^.^  its  name  to  this  circumstance,  the  urm  tab- 

ern  boundaiy  of  the  territory  of  Zebulun  (Josh,  x.x,    ^^^^  j^j,,^  ^^^ved  from  a  root  signifving  "to  impress 

13  only).     It  occurs  between  Eth-Katsin  and  Neah.    ^  seal."     It  wafi  hence  the  symbol  of  iuthoritv,  and  as 

Methoar  does  not  really  form  a  part  of  the  name,  but    such  was  presented  by  Pharaoh  to  Joseph  (Gen.  xli,42), 

is  the  Pval  of  ^KFI,  to  stretch,  and  should  be  translated    by  Ahasueriis  to  Haman  (Esth.  iii,  10),  by  Antiochus  to 

accortlingly  (as  in  the  margin  of  the 

A.  V.)—"  Rimmon  which  reaches  to 

Neah."    The  object  of  the  sacred 

writer  is  to  describe  as  minutely  as 

possible  the  exact  course  of  the  bor-    ^X^  \X  ^^  >\  v^     ■  2 

der-line.     This  is  the  judgment  of 

(icsenius,  Thesaur.col.  1292a;  Rodi- 

ger,  ibid.  1491  a;  FUrst,  Handttb.  ii, 

512  a;  and  Bunsen,  as  well  as  of  the 

ancient  Jewish  commentator  Rashi, 

who  quotes  as  his  authority  the 

Targum  of  Jonathan,  the  text  of 

which   has,  however,  been  subse- 
quently altered,  since  in  its  present 

state  it  agrees  with  the  A.V.  in  not 

translating  the  won!.     The  latter 

course  is  taken  by  the  Sept.  and  ^^^^^j^  ^^  ^  ^v,,„j,^„  p,^^^^  ^^  ^  ^„^^„  ^;„  ^^^  ,j^  ^^  ^  mammy-case  fn  the 

\  ulg.  as  above,  and  by  the  Peshito,  British  Museum).    1,  the  left ;  2,  the  right  band. 
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PfaiEp  (1  Maoc.  vi,  15),  and  by  the  fother  to  the  prodi- 
Cil  too  in  the  parable  (Luke  xv,  22).  It  was  treasured 
accordingly,  and  became  a  proverbial  expression  for  a 
most  rained  object  (Jer.  xxii,  24 ;  Hagg.  ii,  28 ;  Ecclus. 
xHx,  II).  Such  rin|^  were  worn  not  only  by  men,  but 
liy  women  (laa.  iii,  21;  Mishna,  Sabb,  6,  §3),  and  are 
enomenited  among  the  articles  presented  by  men  and 
«omen  A»r  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxxv, 
ii).  The  signet-ring  was  worn  on  the  right  hand  (Jer. 
he.  ci/,).  We  may  conclude,  from  Exod.  xxyiii,  1 1 ,  that 
the  rings  contained  a  stone  engraven  with  a  device,  or 
Kirh  the  owner's  name. — Smith.    See  Orkamknt. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  wore  many  rings,  sometimes 
tiro  and  three  on  the  same  finger.  The  left  was  consid- 
enid  the  hand  peculiarly  privileged  to  bear  those  oma- 
meMs;  and  it  Is  remarkable  that  its  third  finger  was  deo- 
tirated  with  a  greater  number  than  any  other,  and  was 
oofuidered  by  them,  as  by  us,  par  excellence  the  ring 
linger,  though  there  is  no  evidence  of  it«  having  been  so 
honored  at  the  marriage  ceremony.  They  even  wore  a 
ring  on  the  thumb.  Some  rings  were  very  simple ;  oth- 
ers were  made  with  a  scarabsus,  or  an  engraved  stone ; 
and  tbey  were  occasionally  in  the  form  of  a  shell,  a  knot, 
a  imtke,  or  some  fancy  device.  They  were  mostly  of 
gold,  and  this  metal  seems  to  have  always  been  preferred 
to  stiver  fur  rings.  Silver  rings,  however,  are  occasion- 
ally met  with.  Bronze  was  seldom  used  for  ri ngs,  t hough 
frequently  fur  signets.  Some  have  been  discovered  of 
brass  sikI  iron  (the  latter  of  a  Roman  time) ;  but  ivory 
aod  blue  porcelain  were  the  materials  of  which  tho^e 
voni  by  the  lower  classes  were  usually  made.    Tbe 


Aucieijt  Egyptian  FInger>rtngt. 


:,  t  pU  riag ;  9,  tiH»  ctvnTad  far*  of  It ;  8,  gold  rUi|r  witk  two  mp» ;  4, 5, 
riag«  of  poTMUhi  or  blM  giasvd  pottery. 

acarabeus  was  the  favorite  form  for  rings;  in  some  the 
stooe,  flat  on  both  laces,  turned  on  pins,  like  many  of 
•Mir  s«als  at  the  present  day,  and  the  ring  itself  was 
hound  round  at  each  end,  where  it  was  inserted  iuU)  the 
«onc,  with  gold  wire.  This  was  common  not  only  to 
ringa,  but  to  signets,  and  was  intended  fur  ornament 
as  well  as  security.  Numerous  specimens  of  Egyptian 
rings  have  been  discovered,  most  of  them  made  of  gold, 
very  massive,  and  containing  either  a  scarabieus  or  an 
etigraved  stone  (Wilkinson,  .-I  nc,  Egtfpt,  ii,  837).  The 
anrient  Assyrians  seem  to  have  been  equally  fond  of 
similar  ornaments.  The  same  profusion  was  exhibited 
*!»  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  particularly  by  men 


Aodrat  As^yrisn  Fin -jer -rings  (now  in  the  British  Ma- 
^e^m).     1,  of  glass ;  %  of  bronze. 

(Smith,  Did.  of  A  ntiq.  s.  v. «  Rings'').  It  appears  also 
to  have  prevailed  among  the  Jews  of  the  apostolic  age ; 
Ivr  ui  James  ii,  2,  a  rich  man  is  described  as  ^vfrodaKTv- 
Xiof,  meaning  not  simply  "  with  a  gold  ring,"  as  in  the 
A.  v.,  hit  "golden-ringed**  (like  the  XP^faoxup,  "gold- 
eo-handed,**  of  Lucian,  Timon,  20),  implying  equally  well 
the  presence  of  several  gold  rings.     See  Jkwku 

The  principal  information  we  have  about  ancient 
rings  is  derived  from  Pliiiy.  He  says  that  Alexander 
the  Great  sealed  all  important  documents  in  Europe 
viih  bis  own  ring,  and  in  Asia  with  that  of  Darius.  He 
«ate4  that  the  Romans  derived  the  custom  of  wearing 
^ro«5  from  the  Sabines,  and  they  from  the  Greeks; 
^*»*ce  there  occurs  no  mention  of  Roman  rings  earlier 


than  the  reign  of  Numa  Pompilius.  The  rings  then 
worn  were  generally  of  iron,  and  sometimes  engraved. 
In  process  of  time  silver  rings  were  adopted  by  free  citi- 
zens, and  those  of  iron  were  abandoned  to  slaves.  Gold 
rings  could,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic,  only  be 
worn  by  senators ;  and  even  in  their  case  the  use  of  the 
gold  ring  was  to  be  contined  to  public  occasions..  Ma- 
rina, in  his  third  consulate,  is  said  to  have  worn  one 
habitually;  but  if  this  account  be  correct,  it  must  have 
been  a  ring  of  some  special  kind,  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury earlier  the  equestrian  order  had  tbe  privilege  of 
wearing  gold  rings,  since  Hannibal,  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  sent  as  a  trophy  to  Carthage  three  bushels  of 
gold  rings,  taken  from  the  fingers  of  the  Roman  knights 
slain  in  the  battle.  It  is  clear  that  the  equestrian  ring 
was  not  allowed  to  be  indiscriminately  worn,  for  Horace 
informs  us  that  he  did  so  himself  by  the  express  permis- 
sion of  Augustus  (Horace,  Sat,  II,  vii,  54).  It  may  be 
that  the  passage  in  James's  epistle  refers  to  the  eques- 
trian ring  as  a  token  of  Roman  rank.  The  ring  was 
generally  worn  on  tbe  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand,  and 
Aldus  Gellius  gives  as  a  reason  for  this  that  there  is  a 
vein  from  that  finger  running  directly  to  the  heart.  To 
wear  rings  on  the  right  hand  was  regarded  as  a  mark 
of  effeminacy,  but  they  were  not  unfrequently  worn  in 
considerable  numbers  on  the  left.  This  was  a  practice 
among  men  of  fashion  at  Rome  (Martial,  JCpiff.  xi,  60), 
as  it  had  been  at  Athens  so  far  back  as  the  age  of  Aris- 
tophanes (Aristoph.  Nubes),  Lampridius  informs  us  that 
Heliogabal us,  whose  fingers  were  always  covered  with 
rings,  never  wore  the  same  twice;  and  a  part  of  the  fop- 
pery of  the  age  consisted  in  having  rings  of  different 
weights  for  summer  and  winter.  Wedding-rings,  often  of 
large  size,  were  in  use  among  the  Jews,  and  from  them 
Christians  have  borrowed  the  practice ;  and  the  ring  has 
from  a  very  early  period  formed  a  part  of  the  episcopal 
costume,  as  indicating  that  the  bishop  was  wedded  to 
his  Church.  So  long  ago  as  the  C!ouncil  of  Toledo  (A.  D, 
G33),  a  deposed  bishop  was  restored  by  retuniing  to  him 
his  episcopal  ring.— Fairbaim^    See  Signet. 

RIXG  {in  Attire),  The  practice  of  wearing  rings 
has  been  widely  prevalent  in  different  countries  and  at 
different  periods.  They  have  been  used  to  decorate 
the  arms,  legs,  feet,  toes,  fingers,  nose,  and  ears.  The 
roost  general  and  most  distinguished  use  of  rings  is  on 
the  finger.  In  ancient  times  the  ring  was  a  symbol 
of  authority,  and  power  was  delegated  by  means  of  it. 
Finger-rings  are  alluded  to  in  the  books  of  Genesis  and 
Exodus;  Herodotus  mentions  that  the  Babylonians 
wore  them ;  and  from  Asia  they  were  probably  intro- 
duced into  Greece,  doubtless  subsequent  to  Homer's  time, 
as  he  makes  no  mention  of  them.  Rings  worn  in  early 
times  were  not  purely  ornamental,  but  had  their  use  as 
signet -rings.  The  devices  in  the  earlier  rings  were 
probably  cut  in  the  gold;  but  at  a  later  period  the 
Greeks  came  to  have  rings  set  with  precious  stones. 
Among  th^  Romans  the  signs  engraved  on  rings  were 
very  various,  includihg  portraits  of  friends  or  ancestors 
and  subjects  connected  with  mythologj'  or  religion. 
Rings  entered  into  the  groundwork  of  many  Oriental 
superstitions,  as  in  tbe  legend  of  Solomon's  ring,  which, 
among  its  other  marvels,  sealed  up  the  refractory  Jinn 
in  jars  and  cast  them  into  the  Red  Sea.  The  Greeks 
mention  various  rings  endowed  with  magic  power,  as 
that  of  Gyges,  which  rendered  him  invbible  when  its 
stone  was  turned  inwards;  and  the  ring  of  Polycrates, 
which  was  flung  into  the  sea  to  propitiate  Nemesis  and 
found  by  its  owner  inside  a  fish.  Wedding  and  other 
rings  have  been  thought  to  possess  curative  powers. 
Sometimes  they  owed  their  virtue  to  the  stones  with 
which  they  were  set;  thus  diamond  was  believed  to 
be  an  antidote  against  poison,  etc  The  Gnostics  en- 
graved ring' gems  with  mystic  symbols,  names,  mono- 
grams, and  legends.  In  early  tiroes  the  names  of  Jesus, 
Mary,  and  Joseph  on  rings  were  deemed  to  be  preserva- 
tives against  the  plague. 

The  early  Christians  adopted  the  use  of  rings,  being 
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at  first  simple  circles  of  ivory,  bronze,  iron,  or  some  oth- 
er cheap  materiaL  Many  of  them  were  adorned  with 
symbols  connected  with  their  faith^  socb  as  the  cross, 
the  monogram  of  Christ,  the  dove,  anchor,  ship,  palm- 
branch,  etc. ;  others  bad  simple  religious  phrases,  among 
the  roost  common  of  which  was  Vivas  in  Deo  or  Spes 
in  Deo,  Rings  to  be  used  as  seal-rings  alone  were  fitted 
with  a  plate  of  metal,  often  of  the  form  of  Ihe  bottom 
of  a  sandal  or  of  the  human  foot,  this,  according  to  an- 
cient tradition,  being  the  symbol  of  possesMon*  Among 
the  rings  found  in  the  catacombs  are  some  with  a  key, 
and  some  with  both  a  key  and  a  seal,  the  latter  for  both 
locking  and  sealing  a  casket.  See  Appktons*  Cydop, 
8.  V. ;  Chcunberi's  Encydop,  s.  v. ;  Gardner,  FaUks  of  On 
Worldf  s.  V. 

RING  (m  Espousals).  In  early  times  it  was  custom- 
ary for  the  man,  together  with  other  espousal  gifts,  to 
give  the  woman  a  ring  as  a  further  token  and  testimo- 
nial of  the  contract.  This  ceremony  was  used  by  the 
Romans  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  in 
some  measure  admitted  by  the  Jews,  whence  it  was 
adopted  among  the  Christian  rites  of  espousal  without 
any  opposition.  That  the  ring  was  used  in  espousals, 
and  not  in  the  solemnity  of  marriage  itself,  seems  evi- 
dent from  the  account  given  by  pope  Nicholas,  A.D. 
860  {XicoL  Bespons.  ad  ConsuUa  Bulgarorum,  Cone  t, 
viii,  p.  517).  **  In  the  espousals,"  says  he, "  the  man  first 
presents  the  woman  with  the  aira^  or  espousal  gifts; 
and  among  these  he  puts  a  ring  upon  her  finger,**  etc 
St.  Ambrose  (A)7.84)  and  Tertulliaii  (j4/>ol.cap.6)  also 
speak  of  the  amuilus  pronubus^  or  ring  of  espousal.  Pliny 
mentions  an  iron  ring  as  worn  by  a  person  betrothed. 
In  the  ancient  Greek  Church  a  special  ceremony  was 
observed  in  presenting  the  ring.  With  a  golden  ring 
the  priest  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  the  head  of 
the  bridegroom,  and  then  placed  it  upon  the  finger  of 
bis  right  hand,  thrice  repeating  these  words:  **This 
servant  of  the  Lord  espouses  this'  handmaid  of  the  Lord, 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  both  now  and  forever,  world  without  end, 
Amen."  In  like  manner  and  with  the  same  form  of 
words  he  presents  the  bride  with  a  silver  ring.  The 
groomsman  then  changes  the  rings  while  the  priest,  in 
a  long  prayer,  sets  forth  the  import  of  the  rings;  after 
which  the  whole  is  closed  with  a  prescribed  form  of 
prayer.    The  Gimmel,  or  betrothal-ring,  was  used  in  later 


The  Otmnul^  or  Linked  Esponsal-rin^. 

times.  The  upper  figure  shows  the  three  parts  brought 
together;  the  lower  figure,  the  parts  separately.  In 
Iceland  the  ceremon}*  of  betrothal  used  to  be  accompa- 
nied by  the  bridegroom  passing  his  four  fingers  and 
thumb  through  a  large  ring  and  in  this  manner  receiv- 
ing the  hand  of  the  bride  (Bingham,  Christ.  Antig.  xxii, 
86 ;  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  Worldj  s.  v. ;  Chambers's  En- 
cyclop,  8.  v.). 

RING  (wi  Investitures),  A  ring  was  anciently  given 
to  bishops  on  their  consecration  with  these  words: 
*<Accipe  annulum  discretionis  et  honoris,  fidei  signum," 
etc  The  ring  was  emblematical  of  his  espousal  to 
the  Church,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  ceremony  of 


presenting  a  ring  on  the  eapoosal  of  parties  in  marriage. 
It  was  called  the  ring  of  his  espoiisids,  amtulus  spomsa- 
Utius  pronubus^  and  sometimes  atmulus  palatiL  The 
ring  was  formerly  worn  on  the  middle  finger  of  the 
right  hand,  as  indicative  of  silence  and  discretion  id 
communicating  the  mysteries,  in  giving  the  benedio 
tion,  but  was  shifted  to  the  annular  finger  in  celebrat- 
ing mass.  The  ring  is  mentioned  by  the  Councils  of 
Orleans,  51 1 ;  Rome,  610 ;  fourth  of  Toledo,  633 ;  Hioc- 
mar  of  Rheims,  Isidore  of  SeWUe,  and  the  sacraments- 
ries  of  Gelastus  and  Gregory  the  Great,  590.  Th««e 
rings  usually  had  monograms  {sigla\  or  engraved  sub- 
jects, and  were  used  as  signets  till  the  llth  centnr>-  in 
official  correspondence,  and  for  sealing  a  neophyte's 
confession  of  faith,  and,  by  pope  Sergius's  order  (687- 
701),  for  sealing  the  font  from  the  beginning  of  Lnt  to 
Easter-eve  in  France  and  Spain.  They  were,  in  conse- 
quence, sometimes  called  church  rings.  Every  lasbop 
bad  also  a  jewelled  pontifical  ring.  This  ring  refm- 
•ented  fidelity  to  Christ;  the  duty  of  sealing  and  re- 
vealing; and,  lastly,  the  gifU  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  The 
best  rings  of  suffragans  at  their  decease  were  the  per- 
quisite of  the  primate,  and,  in  the  vacanc}'  of  the  archi- 
episcopal  chair,  of  the  crown.  Priests,  as  friends  only 
of  the  bridegroom,  did  not  wear  rings  (Coleman,  Ckrisl. 
Aniiq, ;  WsJcott,  Sacred  ArchaoL a.  v.). 

RING  (in  Matrimony),  Originally  the  gift  of  the 
ring  was  made  at  the  time  of  espousal,  and  not  at  the 
solemnization  of  marriage  Calroer  (RituaL  Ecdt$,) 
traces  the  origin  of  the  marriage  ring  to  the  10th  cen- 
tury. He  supposes  it  to  have  been  introduced  in  imi- 
tation of  the  ring  worn  by  bishops,  and  to  have  been 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  phylactery,  or  charm.  According 
to  Rome,  the  delivery  of  the  ring  by  the  husband  to  the 
wife  indicated  that  she  was  admitted  into  his  confi- 
dence. Another  explanation  is  that  the  ring  symbol- 
izes eternity  and  constancy;  and  it  has  been  iillef;ed 
that  the  left  hand  was  chosen  to  denote  the  wife's  sub- 
jection to  her  husband,  and  the  third  finger  because  it 
thereby  pressed  a  vein  which  was  supposed  to  commu- 
nicate directly  with  the  heart  (Riddle,  Chritt,  A  ntiq.  vii, 
1 ;  Chambers's  Encydop,  s.  v.).    See  RiMO  (m  Espousals), 

RING,  The  Dkcade,  a  modem  substitute  ff>r  the  ros- 
ary during  the  existence  of  the  penal  laws,  being  more 
easily  concealed.  It  has  on  it  ten  knobs,  on  each  of 
which,  as  it  passed  under  the  fingers,  an  Ave  was  said, 
and  on  the  eleventh,  which  is  distinguished  by  a  cross, 
a  Paternoster, — Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchceoL  a.  v, 

RING,  FisiiKRMAN'Sfis  that  worn  by  the  pope  as  the 
descendant  of  Peter,  with  an  engraving  of  Peter  casting 
his  net. 

Ring,  Melchior,  a  prominent  Anabaptist  leader  in 
the  landgravate  of  Hesse  in  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, was  at  first  a  school-teacher  and  chaplain  at  Her»- 
feld.  Having  become  a  zealous  disciple  of  Thomas 
MUnzer  (q.  v.),  he  appeared  in  Sweden  in  1524  in  com- 
pany with  M.  Hoffmann  and  Knipperdolling  (q.  v.),  and 
by  the  fanaticism  of  his  sermons  excited  a  riot  in  Stock- 
holm against  images,  which  he  justified  as  being  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Towards  the  close  of  1524 
he  returned  to  Germany  in  order  to  participate  as  a 
leader  in  the  Peasants*  War;  and,  after  the  bloody  catas- 
trophe at  Frankenhausen,  be  fied  to  Switzerland,  where 
he  found  a  fruitful  soil  and  a  cordial  reception.  A  mur- 
der committed  by  one  of  his  adherents,  professedly  in 
obedience  to  the  inspiration  of  God,  obliged  Ring,  in 
1527,  to  fiee  to  the  neighborhood  of  his  early  home. 
He  now  became  a  peripatetic  preacher,  made  the  teach- 
ing of  Luther  the  subject  of  bitter  attack,  characterized 
the  evangelical  preachers  as  the  expounders  of  a  cor- 
rupt and  dead  faith,  and  by  such  means  secured  a  large 
following.  Disputations  held  with  him  failed  to  con- 
vince, and  a  threat  of  expatriation  failed  to  alarm  him. 
He  eventually  fled  to  East  Friesland,  which  had  be- 
come a  rallying -place  for  Anabaptists  generally,  and 
while  there  employed  every  method  to  inspire  his  fol- 
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lovcfs  with  a  fknatical  contempt  for  Scripture  and  the 
Laid**  tapper.  It  was  difficult  to  restrain  the  fanatical 
tokleiicies  thoa  tnaplanted  in  the  populace;  but  the  Lu- 
therans finally  secured  a  preponderating  influence,  and 
King  was  coaipelled  to  flee  once  more.  He  labored  m 
ha  characteristic  method  in  Hesse  and  Saxony  and  met 
with  some  success^  but  was  repeatedly  imprisoned.  He 
would  seem  to  have  died  in  connection  with  the  Mlln- 
sier.  revolt  The  teaching  of  Ring  may  be  briefly 
frtabed  as  follows.  Original  sin"  involves  no  condemua- 
tioo  for  persons  of  immature  mind,  etc.  The  curse  in 
(ien.  iii  imposes  spiritual  death  only,  consequently  death 
dues  not  come  to  children  on  account  of  sin.  Infant 
baptism  is  blasphemous,  and  cannot  be  justified  on 
scriptural  grounds.  Christ  is  not  God  according  to  his 
nature,  and  does  not  derive  human  nature  from  Mary. 
He  died  and  suffered,  not  for  purposes  of  redemption 
and  fofgirencfis  of  sins,  but  simply  as  an  example  and 
tvpe;  and  ihey  who  would  profit  by  his  work  must  fol- 
kiw  him  with  like  works  and  sufferings.  Christ's  body 
and  Mood  are  not  present  in  the  sacrament  Man  has 
the  ability'  by  nature  to  prepare  himself  to  believe  and 
come  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  See  Krohn,  Gesch.  (Lfanat, 
v.atthuM.  Wiedtrtau/ery  etc  (Leips.  1758);  Afitfheilutiff- 
e»  ams  d.  prot,  Sektangesck,  in  Hessen,  in  Niedner*s 
Zeittchr./.  d,  kut,  Tkeologif^  1858,  p.  541-553,  and  1860, 
p.  ^2  sq. — Uerzog,  Heal'Encjfklop.  s.  v. 

Ringgli,  GoTTHARD,  an  excellent  Swiss  artist,  was 
bom  at  Zurich,  Jan.  27, 1575.  Of  his  early  life,  educa- 
tion, and  progress  we  are  not  informed.  He  was  chosen 
by  the  magistracy  of  Berne  to  decorate  with  paintings 
or  large  sixe  the  senate-house  and  minster  of  that  me- 
tropolis, and  had  the  freedom  of  the  city  conferred  on 
bim.  For  the  public  library  of  Zurich  he  painted  the 
arms  of  the  state  and  its  dependencies,  supported  by 
Kdigion  and  Liberty.  Death  lies  at  the  feet  of  Re- 
li^on,  but  to  the  usual  allegorical  implements  in  her 
kinds  he  added  a  bridle,  to  distinguish  her  from  Fanat- 
icisiii  and  Superstition.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  his  easel  pictures,  in  the  house  of  WerdmUller,  is  Job 
Udmmg  to  kit  Wife's  Invectives,  Perhaps  his  most 
TBfaiable  renudoa  are  designs,  generally  drawn  with  a 
pen  and  washed  with  India -ink.  Among  these  are 
Oar  Saviour's  Burial: — Susamuik  with  the  Elders:— 
Faifk  Skeliered  from  PersecuUon,  He  died  in  1685.— 
Chalmers,  Biog,  Did*  a.  v. 

Rin^raldt,  Bartholomkw,  a  German  hymnolo- 
psc,  bora  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  in  1580,  was  preach- 
er at  Langenberg,  in  Neumark;  but  his  principal  fame 
was  achieved  as  a  writer  of  spiritual  hymns,  some  of 
which  are  still  in  common  use  (e.  g.  £s  ist  gewisslich  an 
der  Zat),  His  writings  other  than  hymns  are  nearly 
all  lost  from  sight.  He  believed  that  the  end  of  the 
world  was  near,  and  had  even  calculated  its  date  to  fall 
in  the  year  1684;  and  his  first  book.  Die  lautere  Wahr- 
hat  (1585),  expresses  his  yearning  for  the  eternal  world 
and  warns  against  the  condemnation  of  hell;  while  his 
second  book,  Ckristlicke  Wamung  des  treuen  Edeert 
(Fiaakfbrt-on-the-Oder,  1588),  serves  as  a  guide  to  the 
mysteries  of  heaven  and  hell,  which  places  Eckert  trav- 
erses in  a  trance.  See  Koch,  Gescfu  d.  deutscA.  Kirchen- 
li«detf  2d  ed.  i,  156  8({.;  Langbecker,  Das  deutschrevang, 
Kirehadied  (1830),  p.  201  sq.;  \6Tkt\Ehrengedachtmss 
tffog,  Giaubenskelden  u.  Sanger  (1830),  ii,  98;  VVende- 
bourg,  B.  RingoraldCs  geistL  Lieder,  etc.— Herzog,  Beal- 

Ring-strealced  Ib  the  rendering  of  the  English 
Tawm  (*'ring^8traked'0  of  the  Heb.  *ip:i,  ak6d  (Gen. 
XXX:  xxxi),  as  applied  to  the  parti -colored  rams  of 
Jan>b*a  flock.  The  Hebrew  word  literally  means  hand- 
«i  or  striped,  and  seems  to  refer  especially  to  a  varie- 
p«tioQ  of  color  in  the  feet  (Symmachus  XtvKovohd 
^Madias  similarly). 

Rinkart,  Martin,  preacher  and  archdeacon  at  Ei- 
W&borg,  in  Saxony,  was  bom  there,  April  23, 1586.    His 
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official  life  began  at  Leipsio,  where  he  obtained  the 
master's  degree,  and  at  EiiiLeben  and  Endeborn,  where 
he  first  engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  ministry  of  the 
Word.  His  pastorate  in  his  native  town  extended  over 
thirty-two  years,  and  covered  the  entire  period  of  the 
Thirty  Years*  War.  It  b  related  that  a  forced  contri- 
bution of  30,000  thalers  having  been  demanded  from 
the  town,  Hinkart  held  a  prayer -meeting  on  Feb.  21, 
1639,  to  invoke  God's  help  in  the  emergency,  with  the 
result  that  the  sum  demanded  was  reduced  to  8000  flor- 
I  ins,  then  to  4000,  and  finally  to  2000.  Pastor  Kinkart 
I  was  also  a  poet,  and  wrote  hymns  which  are  sung  in  the 
churches  of  Germany  to-day,  and  are  worthy  of  note 
because  of  their  jubilant  spirit,  e.  g.  Nun  danket  AUe 
Gottj  etc.  Of  bis  writings  in  other  departments,  though 
they  were  once  numerous,  but  few  have  been  preserved, 
and  they  contain  nothing  that  possesses  importance  at 
this  day.  He  died  Dec  8, 1649.  See  Phito,  ^f.  Martin 
Rinkart,  etc  (Leips.  1830);  Vorkel,  EhrengedUchtniss 
evang.  Glaubenshelden  u,  Sdnger  (ibid.  1880),  ii,  21  sq., 
127  sq.;  Koch,  Gesch.  d,  deutsch,  KirchenUedes,  2d  ed. 
i,  144  sq. ;  iv,  667  sq.— Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  s.  v. 

Rin^nah  (Heb.  Rumah\  nn,  a  shout;  Sept.  'Pav- 
vwv  V.  r.  'Ava),  a  son  of  Shimon,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(1  Chron.  iv,  20).     B.a  prob.  ante  1618. 

Riper  Tears.  In  one  of  the  oflices  for  baptism, 
this  phrase  is  used  to  designate  those  who  are  beyond 
the  age  of  children  and  *^able  to  answer  for  themselves.** 
This  definition  is  not  only  that  given  by  the  Church, 
but  is  implied  in  the  words  themselves,  which  embrace 
both  adults  and  those  in  age  between  the  latter  and 
children.  In  the  ordinal  this  and  kindred  terms  are 
used,  as  in  the  exhortation  of  priests,  **  that  by  daily 
reading  and  weighing  the  Scriptures  ye  may  wax  riper 
and  stronger  in  your  ministry.**  —  Staunton,  Church 
Did,  s.  V. 

RiphaBUB,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  largest  of 
the  centaurs,  whose  monstrous  head  towered  far  above 
the  tallest  trees  of  the  forest.  He  was  killed  by  The- 
seus while  present  at  the  marriage  of  Pirithous.' 

Ri'phath  (Heb.  Riphath%  TB'^^,  perhaps  spoken; 
Sept.  'Pi^ri^  V.  r.  'Pi^a* ;  Vulg.  Riphath),  the  second 
son  of  Gomer  and  the  brother  of  Ashkenaz  and  Togar- 
mah  (Gen.  x,  3).  KC  cir.  2450.  The  Hebrew  text  in 
1  Chron.  i,  6  gives  the  form  Diphalh  (q.  v.) ;  but  this 
arises  out  of  a  clerical  error  similar  to  that  which  gives 
the  forms  Rodanim  and  Hadad  for  Dodanim  and  Hadar 
(vers.  7,  50;  Gen.  xxxvi,  39).  The  name  Riphath  oc- 
curs only  in  the  genealogical  table,  and  hence  there  is 
little  to  guide  us  to  the  locality  which  it  indicates. 
The  name  itself  has  been  variously  identified  with  that 
of  the  Rhipaean  Mountains  (Knobel) ;  the  river  Rhebos, 
in  Bithynia  (Bochart);  the  Rhibii,a  people  living  east- 
ward of  the  (Caspian  Sea  (Schulthess);  and  the  Riphaeans 
the  ancient  name  of  the  Paphlagonians  (Joseph.  Ant.  i, 
6, 1).  This  last  view  is  ceruinly  favored  by  the  con- 
tiguity of  Ashkenaz  and  Togarmah.  The  weight  of 
opinion  is,  however,  in  favor  of  the  Rhipatan  Mountains, 
which  Knobel  (  Volkert,  p.  44)  identifies  etymologically 
and  geographically  with  the  Carpathian  range  in  the 
north-east  of  Dacia.  The  attempt  of  that  writer  to 
identify  Riphath  with  the  Celts  or  Gauls  is  evidently 
based  on  the  assumption  that  so  important  a  race  ought 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  table,  and  that  there  is  no  other 
name  to  apply  to  them ;  but  we  have  no  evidence  that 
the  Gauls  were  for  any  lengthened  period  settled  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Carpathian  range.  The  Rhipsean 
Mountains  themselves  existed  more  in  the  imagination 
of  the  Greeks  than  in  realitv;  and  if  the  received  etv- 
mology  of  that  name  (from  pnrai,  "  blasts**)  be  correct, 
the  coincidence  in  sound  with  Riphath  is  merely  acci- 
dental, and  no  connection  can  be  held  to  exist  between 
the  names.  The  later  geographers,  Ptolemy  (iii,  5,  §  15, 
19)  and  others,  placed  the  Rhiptean  range  where  no 
range  really  exists,  viz.  about  the  elevated  ground  that 
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separates  the  basins  of  the  Euxine  and  Baltic  seas.— 
Smith.    See  Ethnology. 

Ripidium  (Gr.pixidiovj  a  bellows)  was  a  fan  made 
of  parchment,  peacocks'  feathers,  or  linen,  and  was  used 
ill  the  ancient  churches  to  drive  away  all  such  insects 
as  might  drop  into  the  cups  or  infest  the  altar.  The 
author  of  the  Fasti  Siculi  or  Chronicum  A  Uxandrmum 
(p.  892),  calls  them  rinia  ptiridia,  and  reckons  them 
among  the  holy  utensils  of  the  altar  which  were  laid 
up  among  the  rest  in  the  scenophylacium,  or  vestry  of 
the  church.  Suicer  thinks  that  in  most  of  the  writ- 
ings the  word  ripidia  signifies  one  of  their  holy  ves- 
sels, a  basket  or  the  like,  in  which  they  used  to  carry 
the  sacred  elements  to  and  from  the  altar.  In  the 
liturgies  of  Chr>'sostom  and  Basil  it  is  taken  in  the 
common  sense  of  Greek  authors,  and  it  is  used  in  the 
Constitutions  for  a  fan  to  blow  with:  for  in  Chrysos- 
tom*8  liturgy  the  deacon  is  to  ventilate,  or  blow  over, 
the  elemenu  with  a  fan ;  or,  if  there  be  no  fan,  then  to 
do  it  with  the  covering  of  the  cup.— Bingham,  Christ. 
A  ntiq.  viii,  6, 21 ;  xv,  3, 6. 

Ripley,  Ezra,  a  Unitarian  minister,  was  bom  at 
Woodstock,  Conn.,  May  1,  1761.  He  followed  farming 
until  he  was  sixteen,  when  he  began  to  study,  and  was 
admitted  into  Harvard  College,  July,  1772.  After  his 
graduation  he  taught  in  Plymouth,  and  studied  theolo- 
gy under  Rev.  Jason  Haven,  of  Dedham.  He  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  Church  in  Concord,  Mass.,  Nov.  7, 
1778.  He  was  honored  with  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1816. 
Dr.  Ripley  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  temperance 
cause,  and  was  a  member  of  the  old  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety for  the  Suppression  of  Intemperance.  His  death 
took  place  Sept.  18,  1841.  His  publications  are  Ser- 
mons and  Charges  {i79i-\S29)  .—History  of  the  Con- 
cord Fight  (1827).  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amet\ 
Pulpit,  y'ui,  112, 

Ripley,  Henxy  Jones,  D.D.,  a  distinguished 
Baptist  divine  and  Biblical  scholar,  was  bom  in  Boston, 
Jan.  28, 1798.  He  entered  Harvard  University,  a  med- 
al scholar  from  the  Boston  Latin  School,  at  the  early 
age  of  fourteen,  and  graduated  with  the  class  of  1816. 
He  took  the  fidl  course  of  theological  study  at  Andover, 
where  he  gra^luated  in  1819.  He  was  ordained  as  an 
evangelist  Nov.  7, 1819,  and  spent  some  time  in  (ieorgia, 
devoting  himself  especially  to  the  religious  welfare  of 
the  colored  people  in  the  section  of  the  state  where  he 
labored.  The  length  of  his  ministerial  ser\nce  at  the 
South  was  not  far  from  seven  years,  1819-1826,  One 
year  during  this  period  he  spent  in  Rastport,  Me.  Soon 
after  the  founding  of  the  Newton  Theological  Institu- 
tion, Dr.  Ripley  was  electeil,  in  1826,  professor  of  Bib- 
lical literature  and  pastoral  duties,  which  office  he  held 
until  1832,  when  the  election  of  another  officer  allowed 
him  to  direct  his  whole  attention  to  Biblical  interpre- 
tation. In  1839  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of 
sacred  rhetoric  and  pastoral  duties,  which  position  he 
occupied  with  ability  for  seventeen  years.  The  last 
three  years  of  his  connectifm  with  the  institution  he 
was  associate  professor  of  Biblical  literature.  After  a 
service  of  thirty-four  years,  he  resigned  his  professor- 
ship. After  his  resignation  he  was  occupied  some  five 
years  in  literary  work,  and  for  a  time  was  engaged  in 
evangelical  labors  among  the  freedmen  of  Georgia. 
Returning  to  the  institution  at  Newton,  he  accepted  an 
appointment  as  librarian,  which  position  he  held  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  at  Newton  Centre, 
Mass.,  May  21, 1876.  Prof.  Ripley  made  diligent  use  of 
his  pen  during  his  life.  He  published  quite  a  number 
of  carefully  prepared  articles  in  the  A  merican  Baptist 
Magazine,  the  Christian  Review,  and  the  BiUiotheca  Sa- 
cra. He  was  also  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
Afemoir  of  Rev,  Thomas  8.  Wum:— Christian  Baptism, 
an  examination  of  Prof.  Stuart's  essay  on  the  mode  of 
baptism:  —  Notes  on  the  Four  Gospels:  —  Notes  on  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles: — Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans:— Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  with  new 


translatlbn : — Sacred  Rhetoric,  oompontion  and  ddlvcfr 
of  sermons : — Erdusiceness  of  the  Baptists^  a  review  of 
Rev.  A  Barneses  pamphlet  on  exclusivism  :  —  Ckmrch 
Polity,  a  treatise  on  Christian  churches  and  the  Chri*- 
tian  ministry.  He  prepared  also  an  editicm  of  Camp- 
beWs  Lectures  on  Systematic  Theology,  and  edited  tlie 
Karen  Apostle  by  Rev.  Francis  Mason.  See  Steaim, 
Hovey,  and  Clarke,  Funeral  A  ddresses.     (J.  C  &} 

Ripley,  Hezekiab,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min-^ 
ister,  was  bom  at  Windham,  Conn..  Feb.  8  (O.  S,\  1743. 
He  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1763,  and  was  ordained, 
Feb.  1 1, 1767,  pastor  at  (ireen's  Farms,  where  he  labored, 
until  his  death,  December,  1831.  He  was  made  a  m«in-< 
ber  of  Vale  College  Corporation  in  1790,  and  remaimii 
such  for  twenty-seven  years.  See  Sprague,  A  rmals  of 
the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  647. 

Ripley,  John  Bingham,  a  Presbyterian  minis* 
ter,  was  bom  in  Ellsworth  township,  Mahoning  Co.,  O^ 
April  18, 1824.  He  was  converted  when  eighteen  rear^ 
of  age;  graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  in  1846,  an4 
at  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J^  in  ]85<li 
His  labors  in  the  ministry  b^an  in  Burlington,  N.  J.^ 
where  he  was  invited  to  settle,  but  did  not  do  sou  U4 
subsequently  accepted  an  agency  from  the  American 
and  Foreign  Christian  Union,  and  labored  in  Ohio  ani 
Michigan.  He  was  ordained  and  installed  b^'  the  Phil« 
adelphia  Presbytery  as  pastor  of  the  Mariners*  Churchf 
Philadelphia,  in  1854,  and  here  he  continued  to  labof 
until  his  death,  March,  1862.  This  was  a  very  inter* 
esting  charge.  The  sailors  were  his  friends,  and  nocb* 
ing  that  he  could  do  for  them  by  the  instrumentality 
of  books,  visits,  letters  of  entreaty,  and  prayer  was  eve( 
omitted.  He  sought  the  mariner  at  the  tavern,  tb4 
cellar,  the  refector}*,  the  boarding-house,  the  sailorsf 
home,  and  on  board  of  ship.  Besides  many  artidei 
in  the  religious  press,  he  was  the  author  of  sev 
works,  viz. :  Thoughts  for  the  Forecastle : — Seven 
monds: — Plain  Words  for  Young  Men,  besides  sevei 
Tracts.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist,  A  Imanac,  1863,  p.  200. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Ripley,  Lincoln,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Woodstock,  Conn.,  in  1761.  Late  in  life  he  en- 
tered Dartmouth  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1796. 
He  soon  after  entered  the  ministry  and  settled  at  Wa- 
terford.  Me.,  then  a  wilderness.  His  life  was  identified 
with  the  early  history'  of  the  Church  and  town  of  Wa- 
terford.  He  severed  his  connection  with  that  Church 
in  1821,  and  died  July  14, 1858.  See  ^fner.  Cong,  Year- 
600X:,  1859,  p.  128. 

Ripley,  Samuel,  son  of  Ezra,  was  bom  in  Ccm- 
cord,  Mass.,  March  11,  1788,  and  graduated  from  Cam- 
bridge in  1804.  He  was  ordained,  Nov.  22, 1809,  pastcw 
of  the  Church  at  Waltham.  After  the  death  of  Rev. 
B.  Whitman,  it  was  proposed  to  unite  the  two  Unitarian 
societies;  but  Mr.  Ripley,  thinking  it  too  great  a  bur- 
den, resigned  shortly  before  (Oct.  27,  1841),  and  soon 
after  took  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  LFnitarian  Church 
in  Lincoln.  In  1846  he  removed  to  Concord,  where  he 
died,  Nov.  24, 1847.  See  Sprague,  ^miails  of  the  A  ister^ 
PulpU,\\\\,\\^, 

Ripley,  Thomas  B.,  a  Baptist  minister,  and 
brother  of  Dr.  H.  J.  Ripley,  was  bom  in  Boston  Nov. 
20, 1795,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Brown  University,  in 
the  class  of  1814.  He  studied  theology  with  the  Kev. 
Dr.  Staughton,  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  onlained  as  pa^. 
tor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Portland,  Me.,  July  24, 
1816,  where  he  remained  till  March,  1828.  He  removed 
to  Bangor,  Me.,  and  was  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  that  city  from  Sept.  10,  1829,  until,  in  1834, 
he  resigned.  After  supplying  two  churches  for  a  time, 
he  removed  to  Tennessee,  teaching  and  preaching  in 
several  places  in  that  state,  and  performing  ministerial 
service  at  Holly  Springs.  1^1  iss.  He  retumed  to  Port- 
land, Me.,  in  1852,  and  acted  as  city  missionary  iot 
eral  years.    He  died  May  4, 1876.    (J.  C.  S.) 
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Rippon,  JoHK,  D.D^  an  English  Baptist  minister 
of  distinction,  was  born  in  Tiverton,  Devonshire,  in 
1751,  and  was  the  son  of  a  Baptist  minister.  He  pur- 
soed  his  studies  at  Bristol,  and  fur  many  years  was  the 
roooessur  of  the  Rer.  Dr.  Gill  in  the  pastoral  of  the 
Baptist  Church  on  Grange  Road,  Soutliwark.  The  tes- 
timony of  Dr.  Rippon  with  regard  to  the  stand  taken 
by  the  Baptbt  ministera  of  London  and  vicinity  in  the 
War  of  the  Revolution  is  interesting.  *^  I  believe,**  he 
remarks,  in  a  letter  to  Pres.  Manning,  of  Brown  Uni- 
rerncy,  dated  May  1, 1784,  '^all  our  Baptist  ministers 
in  toim  except  two,  and  most  of  our  brethren  in  the 
coontiT,  were  on  the  side  of  the  Americans  in  the  late 
dispute.  But  smry,  very  sorry,  were  we  when  we  heard 
th^  the  college  was  a  hospital,  and  the  meeting-houses 
were  forsaken,  and  occupied  for  civil  or  martial  pur- 
poses. We  wept  when  the  thirsty  plains  drank  the 
Uood  of  your  departed  heroes,  and  the  shout  of  a  king 
was  among  us  when  yonr  well -fought  battles  were 
crowned  with  victory.  And  to  thb  hour  we  believe 
that  the  independence  of  America  will  for  a  while  se- 
cure the  liberty  of  this  country ;  but  that  if  the  conti- 
nent had  been  reduced,  Britain  would  not  long  have 
been  free."     Dr.  Rippon  died  in  1836.     (J.  G.  S.) 

Ripnndiihaya*  in  HindCl  mythology,  was  a  myth- 
ical king,  in  whose  reign  great  religious  changes  are 
Eaid  to  have  been  brought  abouL  It  would  seem  that 
Buddhism  took  root,  and  under  his  protection  spread 
throughout  all  India. 

Risabha,  in  Hindft  mythology,  was  the  oldest  of 
the  twenty-three  Buddhas  who  have  appeared  in  India, 
beknging  to  the  race  of  king  Ikswara.  He  is  frequently 
repfcsented  as  an  ox,  though  more  generally  as  a  man 
with  the  head  of  an  ox,  or  as  a  man  with  horns.  The 
ox.  IS  a  symbol  of  wisdom,  is  peculiar  to  him,  and  always 
mmnpanies  him,  even  when  he  is  simply  represented 
on  ihe  altar  by  a  variously  colored  head. — Vollmer, 
Wvrterh.  d.  MythoL  s.  v.       * 

Risco,  Manuel*  a  learned  Spanish  ecclesiastic  of 
the  Augustinian  Order,  was  bom  at  Haro  about  1730, 
•ad  died  about  the  close  of  the  century.  He  acquired 
nich  reputation  for  knowledge  in  ecclesiastical  history 
that  he  was  appointed  by  the  king,  Gharles  III,  to  con- 
tifloe  the  history  of  which  Florez  published  29  vols.  4to. 
To  these  he  added  six  volumes,  written  with  equal  abil- 
ity and  liberality  of  sentiment.  The  work  was  entitled 
EtpoMa  Sagrada,     See  Ghalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  y. 

Hlahiii,  in  HindtH  mythology,  are  ten  sons  of  Brah- 
ma, who  are  infinitely  wise  and  pious,  and  thus  resem- 
ble the  gods,  with  whom  they  share  the  power  to  create 
men  and  gods.  All  things  owe  their  existence  imme- 
diately to  these  Rishis  in  common  with  the  gods,  and 
they  are  accordingly  termed  the  ten  ancestors,  or  lords, 
of  an  created  beings.  Their  names  are  Daksha,  Pu- 
lutya,  Agni,  Wasisbta,  Atri,  Maritshi,  Brigu,  Narada, 
Pulagen,  and  Kratu.  The  seven  Menus — Suagarabha- 
n,  Svarosbisha,  Anttami,  Tamasa,  Raivatta,  Ghakshu- 
tha,  and  Yaivasvata — are  sometimes  classed  with  the 
Ktshia^YoUmer,  Wdrterb.  d,  Mythol  s.  v. 

Rishton,  £dwabi>,  a  Roman  Gatholic  writer,  waa 
boro  in  Lancashire,  and  died  in  1586  at  Louvain  of  the 
plagne.  He  published  Synopns  Rerum  EccUaiatHca'- 
nw  ad  Ammm  ChrisH  1677,  and  a  ProfeMum  of  Faith, 
He  was  the  first  publisher  of  Nicholas  Sanders's  De  Ori- 
9^  H  Prngrtutt  Sckismatit  Anglieam  (1585,  8vo),  to 
wbidi  he  added  a  third  part;  and  a  fourth  part,  by  way 
of  appendix,  appeared  in  1628.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
^nt,  md  Awter,  A  tiikort,  a.  v. 

Risiiig  m  THE  Air,  the  name  of  a  belief  (prevalent 
in  the  Middle  Ages)  that  the  bodies  of  holy  persons 
^oe  sometimes  lifted  up  and  suspended  in  the  air  dnr- 
iog  the  continuance  of  a  religious  ecstasy.  Galmet 
itatci  in  hta  work  on  apparitions  that  this  singular  phe- 
Bofflenon  might  be  proiduced  by  the  fervor  of  the  Holy 
"'  it,  hy  the  ministry  of  good  angels,  or  by  a  miracu- 


lous favor  of  God,  who  desired  thus  to  honor  his  ser- 
vants in  the  eyes  of  men.  Numerous  instances  are  ro 
corded  in  the  Acta  Sanctorumj  and  their  relation  ac- 
counts for  the  frequency  with  which  representations  of 
saints  are  exhibited  in  an  aerial  position  in  mediaeval 
paintings,  etc.  This  belief  falls  in  with  one  of  the  al- 
leged phenomena  of  modem  spiritualism. — Chambers's 
Encjfchp,  8.  V. 

Risler,  Jkrbmiah,  a  distinguished  bishop  and  writer 
of  the  Moravian  Ghurch,  was  bom  at  MUhlhausen,  in 
Upper  Alsace,  Nov.  9, 1720.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Basel,  and  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Reformed  Ghurch,  laboring  at  Lubeck  and  St.  Peters- 
burg, from  1744  to  1760.  In  the  latter  year  he  joined 
the  Moravian  Ghurch,  and  took  charge  of  a  parish  at 
Neuwied,  on  the  Rhine,  where  he  remained  for  twenty- 
five  years.  In  1782  he  was  consecrated  to  the  episco- 
pacy, and  in  1786  was  elected  to  the  executive  board 
of  the  Unitas  Fratrutn,  known  as  the  Unity's  Elders' 
Conference,  of  which  body  he  continued  a  member  until 
his  death.  His  ministerial  career  embraced  a  period  of 
sixty-six  years,  fifty  of  which  he  devoted  to  the  Mora- 
vian Ghurch.  He  was  a  zealous  servant  of  Ghrist,  an 
eloquent  preacher,  and  a  faithful  overseer  of  the  fiock. 
He  died  at  Berthelsdorf,  Saxony,  Aug.  23, 1811.  The 
following  are  his  principal  works:  A  French  TransUt' 
turn  of  Zwzendorfs  DiscourseSy  and  a  new  edition  of 
the  French  Hymnal  of  the  Ghurch  (1785):— La  Sainie 
Dodrtne  (1769),  translated  into  German  and  English : — 
Bisiorischer  Auszug  aus  den  Biichem  des  A.T,  (1794): 
— Lel>&i  von  A,  G,  Spanyenberg  (1794): — Spangenbery's 
Reden  an  die  Kinder^  two  collections  (1792  and  1797): 
— Zinzendorf^s  Gedanken  Ober  verschiedene  evangelische 
Wahrheiten  (1800)  :—Betrachtungen  der  Weisheit  Gottes 
im  dem  Kreuzestod  Jesu: — and  three  volumes  of  Er- 
zdhlungen  aus  der  Brudergeschichte,     (E.  de  S.) 

Risley,  AsHABEL  Lu(N,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Ghurch,  was  bom  in  Bullitt  County,  Ky., 
Feb.  14,  1804.  He  united  with  the  Ghurch  SepU*5, 
1825,  although  he  did  not  find  peace  until  the  11th  of 
the  same  month.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  July  27, 
1827,  and  entered  the  itinerant  ministry  Sept.  16, 1827. 
He  labored  in  the  Kentucky,  Rock  River,  and  Southern 
Illinois  Conference  until  1866,  when  he  took  a  superan- 
nuated relation,  and  removed  to  Lebanon,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  time  of  his  death,  Aug.  24, 1874*  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences^  1874,  p.  126* 

Ri8'8ah(Heb.  Rissah\  n©'^,  a  ruin;  Sept,  'Pcwa 
V.  r.  'P€<r<rav  and  ^e<r(ra),  the  twentieth  station  of  the 
Hebrews  in  the  desert  (Numb,  xxxiii,  21,  22).  It  lies, 
as  there  given,  between  Libnah  and  Kehelathah,  and 
has  been  considered  identical  with  Rasa  in  the  Peuting, 
/finer,,  thirty-two  Roman  miles  from  Ailah  (Elah),  and 
203  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  distinct,  however,  from 
the  'Prjtrtra  of  Josephus  (Ant,  xiv,  15,  2).    See  Exodb. 

Ristubgrad,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  pentagon 
known  as  Dmid's-foot  or  pentagram.  It  was  a  sacred 
symbol  among  the  ancient  Celts  and  Germans. 

Risus,  in  Roman  mythology,  L  e.  laughter,  is  said 
to  have  been  venerated  as  a  deity  by  several  tribes  of 
Italy. 

Rite  (Lat.  ritvs')  is,  in  general,  an  external  sijpi  or 
action  employed  in  religious  services,  and  designed 
either  to  express  or  to  incite  a  corresponding  internal 
religious  feeling.  Such  are,  for  instance,  the  uplifti  ng  or 
outstretching  of  the  hands  in  prayer,  the  imposition  of 
hands,  etc  The  name  iHte  is  sometimes  used  to  signify 
the  aggregate  of  all  the  ceremonies  used  in  a  particular 
religious  office,  as  a  "  rite  of  baptism"  or  of  the  eucha- 
rist.  In  a  still  wider  sense,  it  is  used  of  the  whole  body 
of  distinctive  ceremonial,  including  the  liturgy  employ- 
ed by  a  particular  community  of  Christians.  In  this 
way  we  speak  of  the  "  Roman  rite,"  the  "  Greek  rite," 
or  the  "  Slavonic  rite." — Chambers^s  Encydop,  s.  v.  See 
Gerbmoiiy. 
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Rites  OF  Baptism.    See  BAPnsac,  Ceremonies  op. 

Rites,  Congregation  of,  the  name  of  a  committee 
of  cardinals  in  the  Koman  Catholic  Cbarch,  founded  by 
pope  Sixtus  y.  It  was  originally  composed  of  six  car- 
dinals, with  a  number  of  secretaries  and  consulters.  The 
reigning  pope  decides  the  number  of  members.  In  1875 
it  comprised  seventeen  cardinals,  twenty-five  consulters, 
and  eleven  officials,  including  secretary,  promoters  of 
the  faith,  assessors,  and  roasters  of  ceremonies.  The 
matters  of  which  it  has  cognizance  are  the  liturgy,  the 
rites  of  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  the  ru- 
brics of  the  missal  and  breviary,  the  ceremonial  of  the 
Church  in  all  public  functions,  and  the  proceedings  in 
the  beatification  and  canonization  of  saints.  The  con- 
gregation meets  once  a  month  at  the  residence  of  the 
prefect,  who  is  always  the  senior  cardinal  of  the  board. 
JSee  AppUtOTui'  New  Amer.  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Rith'mah  (Heb.  Rithmah',  H^ann,  keath;  Sept. 
*PaBafia)t  the  seventeenth  station  of  the  Hebrews  in 
the  wilderness  (  Numb,  xxxiit,  18,  19  ).  About  half  a 
day's  journey  south  from  Wady  Kiseima  (see  Azmon) 
is  found  a  valley  called  Waily  Rithimath,  or  Wady  Abu- 
Ketemat.  Rothem  literally  is  a  broom -bush;  hence 
Rithnuih,  the  region  of  the  brush  or  heath,  and  near  this 
wadv  the  broom -bushes  are  abnndant.     So  Schwarz 

•  

(Palest,  p.  212),  who  identifies  Rithmah  with  Kerdesh- 
Barnea.  It  probably  lay  immediately  west  of  that  place. 
See  ExoDE. 

Ritsobl,  Gborg  Karl  Benjamin,  an  eminent 
minister  of  the  evangelical  Church  of  Prussia,  was  born 
Nov.  1, 1783,  at  Erfurt.  He  studied  theology  at  Erfurt 
and  Jena,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1802,  and  came  to 
Berlin  in  1804,  serving  first  as  a  private  tutor,  next  as 
an  adjunct  professor  in  a  gymnasium,  and  finally  as  a 
preacher  in  St.  Mary's  Church.  Eighteen  years  were 
given  to  the  duties  of  that  station,  during  which  he 
approved  himself  both  as  a  pulpit  speaker  and  an  in- 
structor of  the  young.  In  1816,  Ritschl  was  made  a 
member  of  the  consistory  having  supervision  over 
Brandenburg,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  conduct 
of  the  examination  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  to  a 
degree  that  secured  for  him  the  title  of  doctor  of  divin- 
ity. He  also  aided  in  the  preparation  of  the  Berliner 
Oesangbuch  of  1829,  a  task  for  which  he  was  qualified 
by  the  possession  of  musical  talent  and  thorough  musi- 
cal culture.  lu.  August^  1827,  Ritschl  was  appointed 
bishop  of  the  evangelical  Church  and  general  superin- 
tendent of  Pomerania,  eUx,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  bis  high  station. 
The  plan  of  union  in  the  Prussian  evangelical  Church 
was  successfully  introduced  during  his  administration, 
and  the  visitations  devolved  on  the  superintendency 
were  so  efiiciently  performed  that  he  sustained  direct 
and  personal  relations  with  the  entire  clergy  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  was  acquainted  with  the  character  of  each  in- 
dividual in  its  membership.  Having  reached  the  age 
of  seventy  years,  and  having  completed  a  public  career 
of  half  a  century,  Ritschl  resigned  his  position  in  1854. 
He  was,  however,  constituted  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Supreme  Ecclesiastical  Council  of  Prussia,  and  thus 
induced  to  give  his  thought  and  labors  to  the  Church 
down  to  the  close  of  his  life.  He  died  June  18,  1858. — 
Herzog,  Reai-Etuyklop.  s.  v. 

Rittangelius,  or  Rithangel,  John  Stephen,  a 
German  writer  of  the  17th  century,  was  a  native  of  Forch- 
heim,  in  the  bishopric  of  Bamberg,  and  is  said  by  some 
writers  to  have  been  bom  a  Jew ;  but  others  assert  that 
he  was  first  a  Roman  Catholic,  then  a  Jew,  and  lastly  a 
Lutheran.  This,  however,  is  certain — that  he  published 
several  books  containing  Judaical  learning,  was  professor 
of  Oriental  languages  in  the  Academy  of  Konigsberg, 
and  died  about  1652.  His  works  are,  Commentary  on 
Jezirah  (Amsterd.  1642,  4to): — De  Veriiate  Relif/ionis 
Christiana  (Franeker,  ]699}:— Libra  VeritaHs  (1698): 
—  Letters:  —  German  Translation  of  Prayers  used  by 


Jews  tn  their  Synayoffues,  etc  BittangeUus  maintaisM 
this  paradox,  that  the  New  Testament  coutnns  noth- 
ing but  what  was  taken  from  the  Jewish  antiquities 
See  Chalmers,  Bioy,  Did,  s.  v. 

Ritter,  EraBznus,  a  Bavarian,  the  ^former  of 
Schaffhausen,  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  centorr. 
He  was  at  first  opposed  to  the  Reformation,  and,  bein^ 
possessed  of  oratorical  talents,  was  invited  to  Schaff- 
hausen in  1522  to  confront  Seb.  Hofmeister  (q.  v.) :  but 
being  led  to  study  the  Scriptures  in  the  progress  of  hi< 
work,  he  was  converted,  and  at  once  entered  on  the 
work  of  strengthening  the  evangelical  oiuse.  He  db- 
played  great  prudence  and  moderation,  but  nevertheless 
his  Zwinglian  principles  involved  him  in  angry  dispures 
with  Burgauer  (1528  sq.),  the  successor  of  Hofnietster, 
in  consequence  of  which  it  was  found  advisable  to  dis- 
miss both  the  oontroversialisls.  Ritter  went  to  Berne, 
where  new  troubles  awaited  him.  The  condition  (tf  hb 
later  life  is  not  known.  He  married  in  1529  tbe^i^er 
of  the  abbot  of  All-Saints  in  Schaffhausen.  and  wae  U»n^ 
in  steady  correspondence  with  ZwinglL — Herrog, /feai- 
Kncyklop,  s.  v. 

Ritter,  Joseph  Ignaz,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine, 
was  bom  at  Schweinitz,  in  Silesia,  April  12,  1787.  In 
1811  he  received  his  first  orders;  in  1818  he  was  chap- 
lain at  Grottkau;  in  1818  at  Berlin;  and  from  thence 
he  was  called,  in  1823,  as  ordinary  professor  of  tbeolocy 
to  Bonn.  In  1830  he  was  created  doctor  of  divinity 
and  appointed  professor  of  theology  and  member  of  ibe 
chapter  at  Breslau,  and  advanced  in  1846  as  cathedrti 
dean,  which  position  he  occupied  till  bis  death,  Jan.  5, 
1857.  He  wrote,  Manual  of  Church  History  (5lh  ed. 
Bonn,  1854,  2  vols.) :  —  Irenikon,  or  Letters  for  Pro- 
motiiiy  Peace  cmd  Concord  bettoeen  Church  and  State 
(Leipa.  1840) : — History  of  the  Breslau  Diocese  (BresUu, 
1845) : — Popular  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Chunk 
in  the  First  Four  Centuries  (  Paderbom,  lM9):—0n 
Bunsen  and  Stahl  (Breslau,  1856,  etc.).  See  Zuchokl, 
Bibliotheca  Theological  ii,  1073 ;  Winer,  Handbuch  dtr 
theoL  Literatur,  i,  548,  586,  598,  607,  887;  ii,  736;  Sup- 
plement, p.  156, 296 ;  Niedner,  Kirchengeschichtef  p.  86i. 
(B.  P.) 

Ritter,  Earl,  an  eminent  German  geography,  wu 
bom  Aug.  7,  1779,  in  Quedlinburg,  Prussia.  He  atari- 
ied  at  Halle,  and  after  travelling  in  Switzerland,  France, 
and  Italy,  was  appointed  professor  extraordiiiar}*  of  ge- 
ography at  the  University  of  Beriin  in  1820.  He  was 
also  director  of  studies  of  the  military  schooL  Bitur 
was  the  founder  of  general  comparative  geography,  and 
exercised  a  decisive  influence  on  its  study,  remodellin;? 
the  whole  science,  and  attracting  general  attention »«» 
its  problems  and  results.  He  died  at  Berlin,  Sept.  26, 
1859.  His  chief  works  are.  Die  Erdkunde  im  VerhHlt- 
nisse  zur  Natur  und  Geschichte  des  Menschen  (Beriini 
1822-54, 17  vtds.  [19  pts.])  -.—Europa,  ein  geopaphitd- 
historisch^atistisches  Gemdlde  (Frankfort,  1807, 2  vols.): 
— Die  StvpaSf  oder  die  architect,  Monumente,  etc  (Ber- 
lin, ISSS):  — Die  Colonisirung  von  Nev-Zealand  (ibid. 
1842) :— jS/tcJfc  avfdas  NUquelkmd  (ibid.  1844):--/>^ 
Jordan  und  die  Beschijfung  des  Todten  Meeres  (ibid. 
1850) :  —  Ein  BUck  anfPafdstina  und  die  christliche  He- 
volherung  (ibid.  1852).  Parts  of  his  works  have  be«i 
translated  into  English  by  Gage :  Comparative  Geogra- 
phy (Edinb.  1865),  and  The  Comparative  Geography  of 
Palestine  and  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula  (ibid.  1866, 4  vols.). 
See  Gage,  Life  of  Karl  Ritter,  in  the  For.  Quar,  Rev. 
Oct.  1837 ;  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog,  Ghtsrale,  s.  v. 

Rita,  the  seasons  of  the  Hindilts,  which  are  six  in 
number — two  summers,  two  springs,  and  two  winters. 
Their  names  are  Sisar^  the  season  of  dew ;  Bimani,  of 
cold ;  Vttssantj  of  bloom ;  Qrishna,  of  heat ;  Varsa,  of 
rain ;  and  Sarat,  of  thaw. 

Ritual  (from  rifus,  a  ceremony)  has  been  defined  as 
"  the  external  body  of  words  and  action  by  which  wor- 
ship is  expressed  and  exhibited  before  God  and  ma'if 
also  "  the  book  containing  the  panicular  ordioiiices  oi 
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anv  91^^  Chnrcb.^  The  neceasity  of  riru^l,  whether 
of  a  more  or  less  elaborate  kind,  may  be  supported  (1) 
m  historical  ground*.  Its  traces  may  be  found  in  all 
tg«s;  and  everr  form  of  reli^on,  true  or  faltie — Chris- 
ti&aity,  Mohammedanism,  Buddhbm,  and  the  different 
fjrnH  of  idolatry  —  has  had  a  ritual  of  its  own.  (2) 
On  iKtxrHol  grounds.  From  the  twofold  constitution 
of  mark  as  body  and  spirit.  As  long  as  the  body  is 
an  ttsential  element  of  man.  so  long,  it  is  urged,  will 
ritual  be  a  necessary  feature  in  his  worship.  Objection 
h  made  that  the  Jewish  system  of  external  observances, 
and,  by  inference,  all  worship  of  a  similar  kind,  was 
abolished  by  our  Lord  when  he  said,  **  God  is  a  Spirit, 
and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth"  (John  iv,  24) ;  and  that  all  attempts  to  re- 
introduce a  qrstem  of  ritual  are  a  violation  of  the  genius 
and  intention  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity.  This  was 
the  basis  of  the  teaching  of  George  Fox  (A.D.  1647). 
Bat  it  appears,  from  Christ's  own  conduct  in  the  insti- 
tution of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  and  those  re- 
corded acts  of  worship  (Luke  x'viii,  13;  xxi,  2,  8;  xxii, 
4)  which  secured  his  sancrion  or  approval,  that  the  real 
object  of  his  animadversion  was  a  permanent  external 
worship  from  which  the  heart  and  affections  were  ab- 
Knt.  The  special  objects  of  Christian  ritual  are  (1)  to 
impart  the  historic  truths  of  religion.  By  the  various 
festivals  (e.  g.  Easter,  Whit-Sunday)  of  the  Church  and 
their  attendant  ceremonies.  Christians  have  their  at- 
tention drawn  to  the  divine  origin  of  their  religion. 
(2)  A  constant  witness  to  moral  and  doctrinal  truth. 
Thus  baptism  shows  the  corruption  of  human  nature 
and  the  necesity  of  purity,  and  is  a  symbol  of  the  in- 
vraid  "washing  of  regeneration.''  Mosheim  (Ecdes. 
Hitl.  [Amer.  ed.]  i,  84)  states  that  Christ  only  **  estab- 
lish^ two  rites,  which  it  is  not  lawful  either  to  change 
^  abrt^ate,  viz.  baptiam  and  the  Ijor^t  supper^  and 
infers  from  this  that  "ceremonies  are  not  essential  to 
the  religion  of  Christ,  and  that  the  whole  business  of 
them  is  left  by  him  to  the  discretion  and  free  choice  of 
Christians."  In  the  2d  century  ceremonies  were  much 
increased,  for  which  Mosheim  (i,  132)  assigns  the  fol- 
kming  reasons:  (1)  To  conciliate  the  Jews  and  pagans; 
(2)  to  rebut  iJie  charge  of  atheism  made  against  the 
Christiins,  because  they  had  not  the  external  parapher- 
nalia of  religion;  (3)  imitation  of  language  in  the  New 
Tml,  such  as  terms  borrowed  from  the  Jevrish  laws. 
The  bishops  were  first  innocently  called  htgh'priestSy 
the  presbyters  prietU,  etc.  These  titles  were  abused  by 
thoee  to  whom  they  were  given,  who  claimed  that  they 
had  the  same  rank  and  dignity,  and  possessed  the  same 
rights  and  privileges,  with  those  who  bore  them  under 
the  Jewish  dispensadon.  Hence  the  splendid  garments, 
and  many  other  things.  (4)  Among  the  Greeks  and 
other  people  of  the  East  nothing  was  considered  more 
Btoed  than  the  Mgsterief,  This  circumstance  led  the 
Christians,  in  order  to  impart  dignity  to  their  religion,  to 
cUm  similar  mysteries.  Without  discussing  the  gen- 
^  sibject  further,  we  present  the  rituals  of  the  vari- 
ous prominent  Christian  churches. 

L  Church  of  Rome, — ^The  ceremonial  of  the  offices  of 
the  Roman  Church  administered  by  bishops  is  contained 
in  the  books  entitled  PontiJUxde  and  Ceremonittle  Episco- 
pontm.  The  priestly  offices  are  detailed  in  the  Ritual. 
In  its  present  form  it  dates  from  the  Council  of  Trent, 
vhkh  directed  a  revision  of  all  the  different  rituals 
then  extant.  An  authoritative  edition  was  published 
by  Pan!  V  in  1614,  which  has  been  frequently  reprinted, 
and  of  which  a  revision  was  issued  by  Benedict  XIV. 
Besdes  the  Roman  Ritual,  there  are  many  diocesan 
ritoals,  some  of  which  are  of  much  historical  interest 
The  most  approved  commentary  on  the  Roman  Ritual 
is  that  of  Barmfaldo  (Florence,  1847,  2  vols.).  See 
BsxviABT;  Missal;  Ritualb  Romaxitm. 

1  Ettgtiah  Church. — Originally  each  bishop  had  the 
power  to  form  his  own  liturgy,  and  to  regulate  its  at- 
taidant  ritual,  provided  that  the  essential  features  of 
Christian  worship  were  retained,  and  that  nothing  com- 


manded in  Scripture  or  derived  from  apostolic  times 
was  omiued.  St.  Basil  (A.D.  829-379)  composed  a  lit- 
urgj'  for  the  Church  of  Csesarea,  which  received  the 
sauction  of  its  bishop,  Eusebius  (Greg.  Naz.  Orat,  20). 
As  a  consequence,  great  variety  existed,  with  a  tendency 
to  increase.  Two  early  but  unsuccessful  attempts  were 
made  to  introduce  a  uniformity  of  worship  throughout 
England.  The  Council  of  Cloveshoe  (A.D.  747)  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  the  Roman  liturgy  to  all  the 
English  dioceses,  but  its  recommendation  was  never 
more  than  partially  carried  out.  In  1085  St.  Osmund 
compiled  the  Sarum  Breviary  and  Missal,  which  ob- 
tained a  wide  circulation,  but  were  never  univentally 
accepted  to  the  exdiwion  of  those  previously,  existing. 
It  was,  in  a  great  measure,  to  remedy  the  inconven- 
iences resulting  from  this  variety  that  the  First  B«>ok 
of  Common  Prayer,  compiled  by  a  committee  of  Convo- 
cation (first  appointed  in  A.D.  1542),  was  issued  in  the 
second  year  of  king  Edwanl  VI  (A.D.  1M9).  This 
book,  after  receiving  various  additions  and  alterations  in 
A.D.  1552, 1560, 1604,  and  1662,  U  stUl  the  guide  of  the 
English  Church  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  per- 
formance of  divine  service  and  rituaL  See  Coumox 
Prater,  Book  op. 

3.  Greek  Church, — In  the  Greek  Church,  as  in  the 
other  Eastern  communions,  the  ritual  forms  part  of  the 
general  collection  (which  contains  also  the  eucharistic 
service)  entitled  Euchologion  (q.  v.). 

4.  The  Methodist  Churches, ^The  ritual  of  these 
churches  embraces  directions  for  public  worship,  for  the 
administration  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  for  sol- 
emnizing matrimony,  burial  of  the  dead,  reception  of 
members,  laying  comer-ston^  dedication  of  churches, 
consecration  of  bishops,  and  ordination  of  deacons  and 
elders.  The  chief  part  of  this  ritual  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  Wesley,  and  was  adopted  by  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  1784.  Methodists  do  not  believe  that  any  pre«- 
cise  form  of  ritual  is  essential,  but  that,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, a  uniform  system  should  be  adopted  for  the  sake 
of  propriety  and  order.  See  Blunt,  Dicf.  o/TheoL ;  Chant' 
bers*s  Encydop, ;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. ; 
Mosheim,  Church  Hist,  voL  i;  Bamum,  Romanism, 

Ritnal  Choir.  The  part  of  the  church  actually 
used  for  the  choir,  and  distinct  from  the  architectural  or 
constructional  choir. — Walcott,  Sac,  A  rchieol,  s.  v. 

RitU&ld  RoMANUH.  Various  rituals  {ordines  Ro- 
mam)  had  been  issued  from  time  to  time  in  behalf  of 
the  worship  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  [see  Orix> 
Roman  us] ;  but  the  later  popes,  since  the  Council  of 
Trent  (comp.  sess.  xxv,  De  Indice  Librorum)  were  con- 
cerned to  promote  ecclesiastical  unity  by  introducing  a 
common  rituaL  Pius  V  accordingly  published  the  Bre- 
viarium  and  the  Missale  Romanum,  and  Clement  VII I 
the  Pontijicale  and  Ceremoniale  (see  the  respective  arti- 
cles); and  Paul  V  followed  their  example  by  causing 
certain  cardinals  to  compile  a  new  6er\'ice-book  from 
several  of  the  older  rituals,  especially  that  of  car- 
dinal Julius  Antonius  {Sanctce  Severina),  which  was 
issued  under  the  title  Ri/uale  Romanum^  June  16, 1614, 
and  its  use  made  obligatory.  It  contains  the  sacra- 
ments to  be  administered  by  priests,  saaajnentulia,  pro- 
cessions, forms  for  use  in  records  of  the  Church,  etc. 
Other  service-books  gradually  gave  way  before  it  in  the 
general  use  of  the  Church,  though  special  books  were 
still  prepared,  particularly  for  use  in  the  churches  of  the 
city  of  Rome.  See  Catalani,  Sacrarum  Caremoniarum, 
etc  (Rome,  1760,  2  vols.  foL). — Herzog,  Real-Ency- 
khp,  s.  V. 

Rltaalism,  a  term  popularly  applied  to  a  move- 
ment in  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  The  revival  of  ecclesiastical  learn- 
ing, which  was  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  the  Tract  a- 
rian  (q.  v.)  movement,  necessarily  made  the  clergy  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  primitive  liturgies,  and  with 
the  ancient  service-books  of  the  Church  of  England. 
This  study  of  ecclesiolog^',  as  the  science  came  to  be 
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called,  was  soon  brought  to  bear  upon  the  restoration  of 
old  churches  and  the  construction  of  new  ones,  as  well 
as  upon  the  service  of  the  Church.  There  was  also  the 
feeling  that  prayer,  praise,  and  the  holy  eucharist  are 
offered  to  God,  as  well  as  used  for  the  spiritual  advan- 
tage of  roan.  It  was  under  such  circumstances,  and 
under  such  influences,  that  *^  Ritualism**  took  its  rise. 

The  principles  of  Ritualism,  according  to  its  advocates, 
are  three.  They  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  rests  on 
the  declaration  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  (1571), 
*Hhat  preachers  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  careful 
never  to  teach  anything  from  the  pulpit,  to  be  relig- 
iously held  and  believed  by  the  people,  but  what  is 
agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, and  collected  out  of  that  very  doctrine  by  the 
catholic  fathers  and  ancient  bishops."  This  was  thought 
to  establish  the  doctrinal  identity  of  the  Church  of 
England  with  the  primitive  Church.  Consequently 
the  apostolic  episcopate  and  sacramental  grace  are  spe- 
cially insisted  on,  baptismal  r^^neration  is  strenuously 
asserted,  and  the  holy  eucharist  has  been  made  the  cen- 
tral object  of  teaching  and  the  highest  object  of  wor- 
ship. The  voluntary  use  of  private  confession  and 
absolution  as  a  preparation  for  the  reception  of  the 
holy  communion  has  also  made  considerable  progress. 
The  second  great  principle  of  the  Ritualist  is  stated 
in  the  thirtieth  canon :  **  So  far  was  it  from  the  purpose 
of  the  Church  of  England  to  forsake  and  reject  the 
churches  of  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Germany,  or  any 
such-like  churches,  in  all  things  which  they  held  and 
practiced,  that,  as  the  apology  of  the  Church  of  England 
confesseth,  it  doth  with  reverence  retain  those  ceremo- 
nies which  do  neither  endamage  the  Church  of  God  nor 
offend  the  minds  of  sober  men.'*  This  principle,  it  is 
alleged,  establishes  the  fraternal  readiness  of  the  Church 
of  England  for  visible  union  with  other  branches  of  the 
apostolic  Church,  and  the  Ritualists  assert  a  willing- 
ness to  do  any  and  every  thing  lavrful  to  approximate 
towards  the  Continental  Church.  The  third  principle 
is  found  in  the  Ornaments  Rubric :  "  The  chancels  shall 
remain  as  they  have  done  in  times  past  .  .  .  that  such 
ornaments  of  the  church  and  of  the  ministers  thereof, 
at  all  times  of  their  ministration,  shall  be  retained  and 
be  in  use  as  they  were  in  this  Church  of  England,  by 
the  authority  of  Parliament,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
reign  of  king  Edward  VI."  This  was  interpreted  to 
mean  that  the  chancels,  vestments,  ornaments  of  the 
church  and  ministers,  should  be  the  same  as  before  the 
Reformation.  This  principle  was  fully  developed  at 
several  churches  in  London,  Oxford,  Leeds,  and  else- 
where. Depending  upon  the  above-mentioned  princi- 
ples«  there  are  six  chief  points  insisted  upon  by  the 
Ritualists:  1,  the  eastward  position  of  the  celebrant  in 
the  sacrament  of  the  holy  communion,  with  his  back  to 
the  people;  2,  the  eucharistic  vestments;  8,  lights, 
burning  at  the  time  of  celebration ;  4,  incense ;  5,  the 
mixed  chalice,  a  little  water  being  mixed  with  the 
wine ;  6,  unleavened  (or  wafer)  bread.  The  Directorium 
A  nglicanum,  being  a  manual  of  directions  for  the  right 
celebration  of  a  holy  communion,  for  the  saying  of 
matins  and  evensong,  and  for  the  performance  of  other 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  according  to  an- 
cient uses  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Purchas.  was  published  in  1858.  A  full  development 
of  ritualistic  usages  on  the  principle  thus  indicated  was 
establishetl  at  St,  Alban's  Church,  Holbom,  and  at  a 
later  date  at  a  Brighton  chapel,  of  which  Mr.  Purchas 
became  incumbent.  The  ceremonial  of  divine  8er\'ice 
was  raised  to  a  much  higher  standard  than  had  been 
contemplated  by  the  older  school  of  Ritualists,  and  pro- 
voked opposition  from  them,  for  it  was  chiefly  copied 
from  modem  Continental  customs,  and  was  much  mixed 
up  with  a  sentimentalism  about  candles  and  flowers,  as 
well  as  with  an  excessive  minuteness  in  regard  to  post- 
ures and  gestures,  which  ma<le  it  easy  to  charge  the 
school  with  trifling  and  want  of  manliness. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  legal  cases  arising  out 


of  the  teaching  and  practices  of  the  Ritualists.    Th« 
Church  of  Barnabas,  Pimlioo,  was  opened  in  1850  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  completely  and  booesdr 
the  principles  of  Ritualism.     This  led  to  litigatioa, 
which  ultimately  brought  both  advocates  and  opponenu 
before  the  Privy  Council  in  1857.     The  council  coned- 
ered  some  portions  of  the  furniture  of  the  church  to  be 
unsanctioned  by  the  existing  law,  but  the  priucii^ 
then  contended  for  by  the  Ritualists  was  affiimed  by 
their  interpretation  of  the  Ornaments  Rubric,  mpect- 
ing  the  various  forms  of  which  they  decided  that  **  ther 
all  obviously  mean  the  same  thing,  that  the  same  dresf<« 
and  the  same  utensils  or  articles  which  were  used  nndtt 
the  First  Prayer-book  of  Edward  YI  may  still  be  used.^ 
This  decision  left  the  Ritualists  in  possession  of  the  Seld. 
Suits  were  also  instituted  against  Mr.  Mackonochie, 
vicar  of  St.  Alban*s,  and  Mr.  Purchas,  incumbent  of  St. 
James's  Chapel,  Brighton,  which  were  carried  up  to  the 
Privy  Council,  and  all  the  six  above-mentioned  usages, 
and  some  others,  were  condemned.   Of  more  importaooe 
than  these  cases  was  that  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  E.  Bennett, 
vicar  of  Frome,  who  published  a  sermon  in  which  be 
taught  ^  the  real  and  actual  presence  of  our  Lord,  nnder 
the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  upon  the  altars  of  Mir 
churches.**     The  Court  of  Arches,  through  Sir  Robert 
Phillimore,  decided  in  Mr.  Bennett's  favor,  and  the  ap- 
peal to  the  judicial  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  «a» 
dismissed  by  them  (1872).    In  1867  a  royal  comroimoa 
was  appointed  "  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  differ- 
ent practices  which  had  arisen,  and  varying  inteqKeta- 
tions  which  were  put  upon  the  rubrics,  orders,"  etc; 
also  to  reconstruct  the  tables  of  lessons  used  at  momin;; 
and  evening  prayer.     Its  reconstructed  lectionary  was 
authorised  for   use  by   Parliament  and  Convocation 
( 187 1 ).    The  Ritualists  have  paid  great  attention  to  the 
study  of  the  liturgies  and  rituals  of  all  ages,  and  to  that 
of  hymnology.     They  have  encouraged  the  revival  cf 
religious  orders,  and  have  communities  of  woro«)  de- 
voted to  labor  in  hospitals  and  like  institutions.    Tlie 
ritualistic  movement  of  England  has  received  more  or 
less  s}'mpathy  in  the  United  States,  but  with  much  le« 
development  of  detail.     In  1874  a  general  canon  wa$ 
passed,  which  was  r^pirded  as  a  nearly  unanimous  ex- 
pression of  opinion  unfavorable  to  ritualistic  extremes, 
but  no  occasion  has  arisen  for  putting  it  in  force.    See 
AppUtons*  Cyclop,;  Blunt,  DicL  of  JSecUf  s.  v.     CoiDp. 
Oxford  Tracts. 

Ritualist.    See  Ritualism. 

Ritzema,  Johannea,  one  of  the  leading  ministers 
of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  during  the  last  cen- 
tury. He  was  bom  in  Holland,  1710,  and  thoroughh' 
educated  in  that  country.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Oil- 
legiate  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  in  New  York  from 
1744  to  1784.  His  sermons  were  **of  a  high  order." 
He  is  represented  as  a  man  of  great  prudence,  and  of 
most  estimable  character  in  the  Church  and  in  the 
community.  Although  at  first  he  was  regarded  as  ^a 
conservative  coetus  man*'  in  the  great  controversy 
which  rent  the  Church,  he  soon,  with  his  colleague 
Rev.  Lambertus  De  Ronde,  went  over  to  the  Conferen- 
tie  and  became  an  active  partisan  with  those  who  op- 
posed the  ordination  of  ministers  in  this  country,  ^is 
consistory  remained  neutral.  He  wrote  several  pam- 
phlets in  opposition  to  Rev.  John  Leydt,  who  favored 
independence.  During  the  Revolutionary  war,  he  ami 
De  Ronde  were  compelled  to  leave  the  city,  and  re- 
mained in  their  old  age  in  their  places  of  exile.  His 
last  four  years  (1784^88)  were  spent  at  Kiuderhook, 
N.  Y.  He  w^as  a  trustee  of  Kings,  now  Columbia  Col- 
lege, N.  Y. ;  and  at  one  time,  when  it  was  proposed  to 
establish  a  divinity  professorship  in  that  institution,  be 
was  prominently  named  for  that  ofllce  by  his  friends 
See  De  Witt,  Hutoi-ictd  Discourse;  Gunn,  Life  of 
J.  H,  Livingston;  Corwin,  Mctnual  of  the  Rfjformed 
Church.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

River.    In  the  sense  in  which  we  employ  the  wonl. 
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riz.  for  a  per^mUl  stream  of  considerable  size,  a  river 
is  a  much  rarer  object  in  the  flast  than  in  the  West. 
See  Water.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Fal- 
enioe  at  the  present  ciay  have  probably  never  seen  one. 
TVlth  the  exception  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Lit&ny,  the 
streaoM  of  the  Holy  Land  are  either  entirely  dried  up 
in  the  summer  months,  and  converted  into  hot  lanes  of 
glaring  stonm,  or  else  reduced  to  very  small  streamlets 
deeply  sunk  in  a  narrow  bed,  and  concealed  from  view 
by  a  dense  growth  of  shrubs.  The  cause  of  this  is  two- 
ii'ld:  on  the  one  hand,  the  hilly  nature  of  the  country 
—a  central  mass  of  highland  descending  on  each  side 
to  a  lower  level — and  on  tbe  other  the  extreme  heat  of 
the  dimate  during  the  summer.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  in  ancient  times  the  country  was  more  wooded 
thto  it  now  is,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  evapora- 
tion was  less,  and  the  streams  more  frequent ;  yet  this 
eanoot  have  made  any  very  material  diiference  in  tbe 
peraianence  of  the  water  in  the  thousands  of  valleys 
which  divide  the  hills  of  Palestine. 

"  Kiver^  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  Y.  of  seven  distinct 
Hebrew  words.  These  are  not  synonymous.  Most  of 
them  have  definite  significations,  and  were  used  by  the 
sicred  writers  to  set  forth  certain  physical  peculiarities. 
When  these  are  overlooked,  the  full  force  and  meaning 
of  the  Scriptures  cannot  be  understood ;  and  important 
points  of  physical  geography  and  topography  fail  to  be 
appreh«ided. 

1.  ^24X  (or  ^3i()»  ubdl,  used  only  in  three  passages 
of  Dankl  (vUi,  %S,  6).  « I  was  by  the  river  of  Ulai." 
It  comes  from  the  root  ^3*^,  which,  like  the  correspond- 
ing Arabic,  ugnifies  to  Jhto  copiously.  Its  derivative, 
^^p,  is  the  Hebrew  term  for  deluge, 

2.  p'^BK,  tiqtkik,  from  pB2(,  to  hold  or  restrain.  It 
thus  comes  to  signify  "  a  channel,"  from  the  fact  of  its 
'"hokiiiig"  or  **  restraining^  within  its  banks  a  river. 
It  is  said  in  2  Sam.  xxii,  16,  ''The  charmeU  of  the  sea 
appeared,  the  foundations  of  the  world  were  discovered** 
(comp.  Psa.  xviii,  15).  The  psalmbt  gives  it  very  appro- 
priately to  the  glens  of  the  N^^b  (south),  which  are 
dry  during  a  great  part  of  the  year :  *'  Turn  again  our 
captivity,  O  Lord,  as  the  channels  in  the  Negeb.**  The 
bcaoty  of  this  passage  is  marred  by  the  present  trans- 
lation,'^  streams  in  the  south**  (Psa.  cxxvi,  4).  The 
word  is  rightly  translated  **  channeb**  in  Isa.  viii,  7.  It 
ought  to  be  rendered  in  the  same  way  in  Ezek.  xxxii, 
6:  ^And  the  ckanneU  (rivers)  shall  be  full  of  thee.'* 
Bot  the  most  striking  example  of  a  wrong  rendering 
is  in  Joel  iii,  18 :  "  And  all  the  rivers  of  Judah  shall 
flow  with  waters."     See  Apuik. 

8.  ■nX'^  (or  "vk^),  yedr,  is  an  Egyptian  word,  which 
is  applied  originally,  and  almost  exclusively,  to  the  river 
Nik,  and,  in  the  plural,  to  the  canals  by  which  the  Nile 
water  was  distributed  throughout  Egypt,  or  to  streams 
haring  a  connection  with  that  country*.  It  properly 
denotes  &  fosse  or  river  (it  was  expressed  by  ioro  in 
the  dialect  of  Memphis,  and  by  iero  in  that  of  Thebes, 
while  it  appears  as  ior  in  the  Rosetta  inscription).  It 
wu  introduced  into  the  Hebrew  language  by  Moses, 
and  is  used  more  frequently  in  the  Pentateuch  than  in 
an  the  rest  of  the  Bible.  As  employe<l  by  him  it  has 
the  definiteneas  of  a  proper  name.  Thus,  '*  Pharaoh 
rtood  by  the  river^  (Gen.  xli,  1 ;  comp.  ver.  2,"8, 17,  etc) : 
"Every  son  that  is  bom  ye  shall  cast  into  the  river^ 
(Exod.  i,  22).  The  Nile  was  emphatically  the  river  of 
Egypc  Subsequent  writers,  when  speaking  of  the  riv- 
er of  Egypt,  generally  borrow  the  same  word  (Isa.  vii, 
B;  xix,  6;  Jer.  xlvi,  7;  Ezek.  xxix,  3;  Amos  viii,  8, 
ete.)L  In  a  few  places  it  is  employed  to  denote  a  large 
fiid  mighty  river,  not  like  the  rivulets  or  winter  torrents 
of  PMettine.  Thus  in  Isa.  xxiii,  10 :  "  Pass  through  the 
land  as  a  river,  O  daughter  of  Tarshish**  (comp.  xxxiti, 
2U  The  usual  rendering  of  this  word  in  the  A.  Y.  is 
''rirerf  but  it  is  translated  "streams'*  in  Isa.  xxxiii, 
Hi  •'flood*'  in  Jer.  xlvi,  7,  8;  Amot  viii,  8,  etc.;  and 


"  brooks**  in  Isa.  xix,  6, 7, 8,  where  reference  is  manifest- 
ly made  to  the  "  caiudit"  which  convey  the  water  of  the 
Nile  to  different  parts  of  Egypt.     See  Nile. 

4.  bs^"^,  yubdlf  is  found  only  in  Jer.  xvii,  8 :  "He 
shall  be  as  a  tree  . .  .  that  spreadeth  out  her  roots  by 
the  river,**  The  word  is  radicallv  identical  with  b^^lX 
(No.  1),  and  its  meaning  is  the  same. 

6.  "Jna,  nahdrf  from  the  root  1H3,  which  si^ifies 

to  flow ;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  proper  Hebrew 
equivalent  for  our  word  river.  The  cognate  Arabic 
nahr  has  the  same  meaning,  in  which  language  also,  as 
in  Hebrew,  it  includes  canals,  as  the  "  iVaA<irawan  of 
Khuzistan;'*  and  the  Scripture  must  mean  the  Euphrates 
and  its  canals,  where  it  speaks  of  "  the  rivers  {naharoth) 
of  Babylon**  (Psa.  cxxxvii,  1).  It  is  always  applied  to 
a  perennial  stream.  It  is  posnbly  used  of  the  Jortlan 
in  Psa.  Ixvi,  6;  Ixxiv,  15;  of  the  great  Mesopotamian 
and  Egyptian  rivers  generally  in  Gen.  ii,  10 ;  Exod.  vii, 
19;  2  Kings  xvii,  6:  Ezek.  iii,  15,  etc  It  is  often  fol- 
lowed by  the  genitives  of  countries,  as  "  the  river  of 
Egypt**  (Gen.  xv,  18),  that  is,  the  Nile;  "/A«  river  of 
Gozan**  (2  Kings  xvii,  6) ;  "  Z)^  rivers  of  Ethiopia**  (Isa. 
xviii,  1);  "/A«  rivers  of  Damascus**  (2  Kings  v,  12). 
With  the  article,  *^*7|n,  han-nahdr,  the  word  is  applied 
emphatically  to  the  Euphrates;  thus  in  Gen.  xxxi, 21, 
"He  rose  up,  and  passed  over  the  river f*  and  Exod. 
xxiii,  31,  "  I  will  set  thy  bounds  . .  .  from  the  desert 
unto  the  river"  (Numb,  xxiv,  6;  2  Sam.  x,  16,  etc). 
The  Euphrates  is  also  called  "the  great  river"  (Gren. 
XV,  18 ;  Deut.  i,  7,  etc).  In  one  passage  this  word, 
without  the  article,  evidently  signifies  the  Nile  (Isa. 
xix,  5) ;  though  in  poetry,  when  thus  used,  the  Eu- 
phrates is  meant  (vii,  20 ;  Psa.  Ixxii,  8 ;  Zech.  ix,  10). 
In  a  few  passages  the  word  is  translated  "  fiood**  (Josh, 
xxiv,  2;  Job  xiv,  11;  Psa.  Ixvi,  6);  but  with  a  few 
exceptions  (Josh,  i,  4;  xxiv,  2,  14,  15;  Isa.  lix,  19; 
Ezek.  xxxi,  16),  nahdr  is  uniformly  rendered  "  river** 
in  our  version,  and  accurately,  since  it  is  never  applied 
to  the  fleeting  fugitive  torrents  of  Palestine  See  To- 
pographical Terms. 

6.  bns,  ndchal,  is  derived  Arom  the  root  bns,  which 
signifies  to  receive  or  to  possess.  Its  usual  meaning  is  a 
valley,  probably  from  the  fact  of  its  receiving  the  sur- 
face-water after  rains,  and  affording  a  bed  for  a  stream. 
Sometimes  it  is  applied  to  a  valley  or  glen,  apart  alto- 
gether firom  the  idea  of  a  stream.  Thus  in  Gen.  xxvi, 
17,  Abraham  "  pitched  his  tent  in  the  valley  of  Gerar.** 
As  many  of  the  valleys  of  Palestine  were  the  beds  of 
winter  streams,  the  word  was  sometimes  applied  to  the 
stream  itself,  as  in  Lev.  xi,  9,  10 ;  the  "  valley,**  the 
"brook,** and  the  "river**  Zered  (Nurab.xxi,  12;  Deut, 
ii,  18;  Amos  vi,  14);  the  "brook**  and  the  "river**  of 
Jabbok  (Gen.  xxxii,  23 ;  Deut.  ii,  37),  of  Kishon  (Judg. 
iv,  7 ;  1  Kings  xviii,  40).  Comp.  also  Deut.  iii,  16,  etc. 
Jerome,  in  his  Qucestiones  in  Genesim,  xxvi,  19,  draws 
the  following  curious  distinction  between  a  valley  and 
a  torrent :  "  Et  hie  pro  valle  torrens  scriptus  est,  nun- 
quam  enim  in  valle  invenitur  puteus  aqiiaa  vivae.** 
Sometimes,  however,  the  rendering  is  incorrect,  and 
conveys  a  very  wrong  impression.  In  Numb,  xiii,  23 
"  the  brook  Eshcol**  should  manifestly  be  "  the  valley 
of  Eshcol  ;**  and  in  Deut.  iii,  16  the  same  word  is  ren- 
dered in  two  ways — "  unto  the  river  Amon  half  the  vall^" 
(comp.  Josh,  xii,  2).  Again,  in  Josh,  xiii,  6  the  sacred 
writer  is  represented  as  speaking  of  "  a  city  that  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  river;"  it  means,  of  course,  valley  (comp. 
2  Sam.  xxiv,  5).  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  the 
''brook  Kidron**  (2  Kings  xxiii, 6, 12;  2  Chron.  xv,  16; 
xxix,  16 ;  XXX,  14) ;  but  vcdley  is  the  true  meaning. 
In  Psa.  Ixxviii,  20  is  the  following:  "He  smote  the 
rock,  that  the  waters  gushed  out,  and  the  streams  over- 
flowed.*' 

Neither  of  these  words  expresses  the  thing  intended ; 
but  the  term  "brook"  is  peculiarly  unhappy,  since  the 
pastoral  idea  which  it  conveys  is  quite  at  variance  with 
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the  general  character  of  the  wadys  of  Palestine.  Many 
of  these  are  deep  abrupt  chasmt*  or  rents  in  the  solid 
rock  of  the  hillSf  and  have  a  savage,  gloomy  aspect,  far 
removed  from  that  of  an  ordinary  brook.  For  example, 
the  Amon  forces  its  way  through  a  ravine  several  hun- 
dred feet  deep  and  about  two  miles  wide  across  the  top. 
The  Wady  Zerka,  probably  the  Jabbok.  which  Jacob 
was  BO  anxious  to  interpose  between  his  family  and 
Esau,  is  equally  unlike  the  quiet  "meadowy  brook" 
with  which  we  are  familiar.  And  chose  which  are  not 
m  abrupt  and  savage  are  in  their  width,  their  irregu- 
larity, their  forlorn  arid  look  when  the  torrent  has  sub- 
sided, utterly  unlike  "  brooks."  Unforumately,  our  lan- 
guage does  not  contain  any  single  word  which  has  both 
the  meanings  of  tlie  Hebrew  ndchal  and  its  Arabic 
equivalent  worfy,  which  can  be  used  at  once  for  a  dry 
valley  and  for  the  stream  which  occasionally  flows 
through  it.  Ainsworth,  in  his  Atmotatioru  (on  Numb, 
xiii,  23),  says  that  **  bourne"  has  both  meanings ;  but 
**■  bourne"  is  now  obsolete  in  English,  though  still  in  use 
in  Scotland,  where,  owing  to  the  mountainous  nature 
of  the  country,  the  "  burns"  partake  of  the  nature  of  the 
wadys  of  Palestine  in  the  irregularity  of  their  flow. 
Burton  {Geog,  Joum,  xxiv,  209)  adopts  the  Italian 
Jiumana,  Others  have  proposed  the  Indian  term  nul- 
lah. The  double  application  of  the  Hebrew  ndchal  is 
evident  in  1  Kings  xvii,  3,  where  Elijah  is  commanded 
to  hide  himself  in  (not  by)  the  ndchal  Cherith,  and  to 
drink  of  the  ndchal.  This  word  is  also  translated 
"  flood"  in  2  Sam,  xxii,  6 ;  Job  xxviii,  4,  etc  See 
Brook. 

The  frequent  use  of  the  word  ndchal  in  Scripture, 
and  the  clear  distinction  drawn  between  it  and  nahdr 
by  the  sacred  writers,  are  indicative  of  the  physical 
character  of  Palestine — "  a  land  of  hills  and  vall^s ;"  a 
land  in  which  nearly  all  the  valleys  are  dry  in  summer, 
and  the  beds  of  torrents  during  the  winter  rains.  The 
Arabic  word  wady  is  the  modem  equivalent  of  the  He- 
brew ndchal.  It  means  a  valley,  glen,  or  ravine  of  any 
kind,  whether  the  bed  of  a  perennial  stream  or  of  a 
winter  torrent,  or  permanently  dry.  Like  its  Hebrew 
equivalent,  it  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  river  or 
stream  which  flows  in  the  valley ;  but  not  so  commonly 
as  ndchoL  In  reading  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  the  con- 
text alone  enables  us  to  decide  the  meaning  att-ached 
by  the  writer  in  each  passage  to  the  word  ndchoL  In 
a  few  instances  it  appears  to  be  used  in  two  senses  in 
the  very  same  sentence  (comp.  1  KingH  xvii,  3-7,  etc). 
See  a  picturesque  allusion  to  such  brooks  in  Job  vi,  15. 
When  the  word  stands  alone  it  seems  to  denote  a  mere 
winter  torrent,  a  permanent  stream  being  indicated  by 
the  addition  of  the  word  in"^}*,  "  perennial,"  as  in  Paa. 
Ixxiv,  16 ;  Deut.  xxxi,  4 ;  Amos  v,  24.     See  Valley. 

A  few  brooks  are  specially  designated  (in  addition  to 
the  above ),  as  the  Brook  of  Willows  ( Isa.  xv,  7 ),  a 
stream  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  probably  the  pres- 
ent Wady  el-Ahsy,  which  descends  from  the  eastern 
mountains  and  enters  the  eastern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea ; 
the  Bcsor  {the  cold),  a  torrent  emptying  itself  into  the 
Mediterranean  near  Gaza  (1  Sam.  xxx,  9, 10,  21) ;  and 
the  Kanah,  a  stream  on  the  borders  of  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh  (Josh,  xvi,  18;  xvii,  9).  "The  brook  of 
Egypt,"  mentioned  in  Numb,  xxxiv,  5 ;  Josh,  xv,  4, 47 ; 
1  Kings  viii,65;  2  Kings  xxiv,7;  Isa.  xxvii,  12,  which 
is  also  called  simply  "  the  brook" (Ezek.  xlvii,  19 ;  xlviii, 
28),  and  described  as  on  the  confines  of  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  is  unquestionably  the  Wady  el-Arish,  near  the 
village  of  that  name,  which  was  anciently  called  Rhi- 
nocorura.  llie  "river  (yeor)  of  Egypt"  is,  however, 
the  Nile ;  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  two  are  not  so 
well  distinguished  in  the  A.  V.  as  in  the  original.  Oth- 
er examples  are  the  valley  of  Gerar  (Gen.  xxvi,  17) 
and  the  valley  of  Sorck  (Judij.  xvi,  4),  so  called  proba- 
bly from  its  vineyards,  which  Eusebius  and  Jerome  place 
north  of  Eleutheropolic  and  near  to  Zorab.  The  valley 
of  Shittim  ("acacias")  was  in  Moab,  on  the  borders  of 


Palestine  (Joel  iv,  18;  comp.  Numb,  xxv,  1 ;  Josh.  5,1; 
iii,  1 ;  Mic  vi,  5).— Kitto.     See  each  name  in  iu  pUoe. 

7.  aio,  pflfff.  The  root  of  this  word  appears  to  be 
the  same  as  that  of  ^Xew,  ^\vw,Jl€0jJiuOf  pluo,  and  tbe 
English  flow ;  its  meaning  is  "  to  gush"  or  "  flow  over.' 
Peleg  is  equivalent  to  the  Arabic  palg,  "a  stream,'' and 
is  always  given  to  something  f owing.  Thus  in  M 
xxix,  6,  "  The  rock  poured  me  out  riren  of  oil ;"  and 
Lam.  iii,  48,  "  Mine  eye  runneth  down  with  n'rfrj  of 
water."  In  the  Bible  it  is  used  ten  times,  and  is  trans- 
lated "  rivers,"  except  in  Psa.  xlvi,  4,  where  it  is  ren- 
dered "streams,"  and  in  Judg.  v,  15,  16,  "divisions." 
where  the  allusion  is  probably  to  the  artificial  stream'' 
with  which  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  countn-  of 
Reuben  was  irrigated  (Ewald,  Dich/er,  i,  129;  Gesen. 
Thesaur.  col.  1103  6);  or  perhaps  to  the  ffiiUifs  that  ir- 
tersect  that  high  Uble-land.— Kitto;  Smith.   See  Moab. 

8.  What  is  commonly  rendered  "  conduit"  (2  Kinizi 
xviii,  17 ;  xx,  20 ;  Isa.  vii,  3 ;  xxxvi,  2),  once  a  "  water- 
course" (Job  xxviii,  25),  is  in  one  verse  transformed 
into  "  little  rivers,"  but  with  "  conduits"  on  the  margin 
(Ezek.  xxxi,  4).  The  word  is  rtb;Sn,  Ualdk,  and  means 
simply  a  channel  or  conduit  for  the  conveying  of  raia 
or  water  of  any  sort.     See  Condltt. 

Rivers  were  worshipped  by  many  nations  of  antiq- 
uity (Spanheim,  on  CallinuApoL  11*2;  Cerer,  14;  Vofi!, 
Jdololat^  ii.  79  sq.),  and  especially  in  the  East  Corop. 
Heroil.  i,  188 ;  Strabo,  xv,  732 ;  Amob.  A  dv,  Gent,  vi,  1 1. 
On  the  Persians,  see  Heliodor.  jEUu  ix,  9 ;  so  the  Egyp- 
tians. Some  trace  of  the  reverence  for  them  so  gen- 
erally felt  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  have  existfii 
among  the  idolatrous  Hebrews  (from  Isa.  Ivii,  6;  B»- 
seck,  De  Cultu  Flunwtum  [Lips.  1740] ;  Van  Speren,  in 
Biblioth,  Hag,  IV,  i,  81  sq.),  but  without  ground  (m 
RosenmUller  and  (resen.  «n  Jes,  ad  loc).— Winer.  Tbe 
principal  rivers  mentioned  in  the  Bible  are  the  £n- 
phrates,  the  Nile,  and  the  Jordan  (see  each).  See  Swe- 
die,  Lakes  and  Rivers  of  the  Bible  (Lond.  1864).  S« 
Palestine.  * 

RIVER  OF  EGYPT.  This  term  occurs  eight  times 
in  the  Old  Test.  (Gen.  xv,  18 ;  Numb,  xxxiv.  6;  Josh. 
XV,  4, 47;  1  Kings  viii,  65 ;  2  Kings  xxiv,7;  Isa.  xxvii. 
12,  in  the  last  passage  translated  "  the  stream  of  Egypt"). 
In  the  first  of  these  the  word  translated  river  is  "nj, 
nahdr,  while  in  all  the  others  it  is  bns,  ndchal  The 
preceding  remarks  on  these  two  terms,  and  tbe  dear 
distinction  drawn  between  them  by  the  sacred  writers, 
will  show  that  in  the  above  passages  they  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  identical  in  meaning,  and  that  in  all 
probability  Nehdr  Mitzrdyim  is  to  be  regarded  as  dis- 
tinct from  Ndchal  Mitzrdyim,  To  determine  this  point, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  critically  the  several 
passages  in  which  the^ words  occur,  and  tbe  light  tbai 
may  be  thrown  upon  them  by  parallels.  Geographi- 
cally, the  question  is  of  importance,  as  determining  the 
southern  border  of  "the  laiid  of  promise"  and  of ''the 
land  of  possession." 

1.  Nehdr  Mitzrdyim  (I37":i:f ^  *!?? J,  "  The  river  of 
Egypt").  The  land  which  the  Lord  gave  in  covenant 
pn»mise  to  Abraham  is  thus  described  in  Gen.  xv,  18: 
"  Unto  thy  seed  have  I  given  this  land,  from  the  river 
of  Egypt  unto  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphratej*." 
The  Sept,  renders  the  phrase,  dtro  rov  irorapov  Aiyvff- 
Tov ;  and  the  Vulg.,  a  Jluvio  ACgypti,  The  word  ■»r^3. 
as  has  been  stated,  like  vorapo^  and  Jluvuis,  means 
river.  But  the  Nile  is  the  only  river  of  Egj-pt,  and 
hence  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the  Nile  is  meant, 
and  here — as  the  western  border  of  the  promised  land,  of 
which  the  eastern  border  was  the  Euphrates — the  Pelii- 
siac  or  easternmost  branch.  So  it  is  understood  by  most 
commentators  (Kalisch,  Delitzsch,  et«.,  ad  loc).  It  is 
true  the  extent  of  territory  thus  defined  was  never  actu- 
ally occupied  by  the  seed  of  Abraham ;  nor  was  it  poJ"- 
sessed  except,  perhaps,  during  the  reigns  of  David  and 
Solomon.    See  Palestine. 
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S.  NdfAai  Miixrdyim  ( Q  bnd)  ocean  seven  times 
in  the  ffiUe.  In  six  of  these  the  A.  V.  translates  "  riv- 
er." and  in  one  **  stream**  (Isa.  xxvii,  12).  The  Sept. 
has  ](ttfAappooc  in  Numb,  xxxiv,  5 ;  Josh,  xv,  47 ;  2  Kings 
xxtr,  7;  and  2  Chron.  vii,  8;  ^apay^  m  Josh,  xv,  4; 
TToTo^oq  in  1  King^  viii,65;  and  "PivoKopovpu)v  in  Isa. 
.wvii,  12.  The  Tulg.  has  rieus  in  1  Kings  viii,  65  and 
2  Kings  xxiv,  7,  but  torren$  in  the  others.  The  proper 
meaning  of  ndckal  is  "  valley,**  though  it  is  sometimes, 
IS  has  been  stated  ( see  above ),  applied  to  the  winter 
screams  of  Palestine.  It  could  not  with  any  propriety 
be  applied  to  a  large  permanent  river  like  the  Nile. 
\f\a,U  therefore,  do  the  sacred  writers  mean  by  Ndchal 
Miizrt^imf 

In  deseribing  to  Moees  the  land  of  Canaan,  which 
the  Israelites  were  about  to  enter  and  possess,  the  Lord 
stated  that  the  southern  boundary  should  extend  from 
Kadesh-Bamea  to  "  ^  river  of  Egypt j'  or  more  cor- 
rectly **iMa  wcufy  (valley)  of  Egypt"  (Numb,  xxxiv,  5). 
After  the  conquest,  the  southern  border  of  Judah  ex- 
tended to  the  same  points  (Josh,  xv,  4, 47).  The  coun- 
try  over  which  the  Israelites  had  spread  in  the  time 
of  Solomon  was  ^*  from  the  entering-in  of  Hamath  unto 
tki  riter  of  EgjfpT  (1  Kings  viii,  65;  2  Chron.  vii,  8). 
In  all  these  passages  it  will  be  observed  that  the  coun- 
try described  is  nauch  smaller  than  that  given  in  cove- 
mmt^-promisc  to  Abraham,  extending  only  on  the  north 
ti  Cir  as  the  entrance  of  Hamath.  This  has  already 
been  explained  in  the  article  Palkstimb. 

Two  other  parages  in  which  the  term  is  employed 
are  more  difficult.  In  2  Kings  xxiv,  "  the  river  of 
Ei;ypt*'  is  mentioned  as  the  proper  boundary  of  that 
CKUitry;  and  it  is  said  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  that  he 
had  taken  *'  from  U%e  rvcer  of  Egypt  to  the  river  Eu- 
phrates all  that  pertained  to  the  king  of  Egypt.**  The 
expression  nearly  resembles  that  in  Gen.  xv,  18,  where 
the  river  Nile  is  meant  (see  above).  A  similar  form  is 
used  by  Isaiah  (xxvii,  12);  and  there  the  Sept.  has 
rendered  Xdckeil  Mltzrdyim  by  Rhinocorura,  which 
WAS  the  name  of  a  towa  now  called  el-Arlsh.  If  this 
be  correct,  then  Xdchal  MUzrdyim  roust  be  identified 
vilh  Wady  el- A  rUh,  a  valley  and  small  winter  stream 
vhich  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  near  this  town. 
This  is  the  view  adopted  by  most  of  the  old  commenta- 
Von  (see  in  Gesenius,  Tkestiur,  p.  872;  Reland,  Pakeat, 
p.  969,  and  authorities  there  cited).  Jerome  states  that 
Bhinocorura  was  situated  on  the  borders  of  Palestine 
tod  Egypt,  and  that  the  "  river  {torrens)  of  Egypt"  was 
near  it  (Comment*  ad  Jes,  xix  et  xxvii;  ad  Amos  vi). 
Ancient  geographers  and  historians  describe  Egypt  as 
extending  to  this  city  (Eusebius,  Onomast.  s.  v. ;  Diod. 
Sk.  i,  60;  Strabo,  xvi,  p.  780;  Reland,  p.  286).  This 
torrent,  or  valley,  derived  its  notoriety  from  being  the 
bnondary  of  two  ^reat  countries ;  and  hence  in  Ezek. 
xlvii,  19  and  xlviii,  28  it  is  called  emphatically  ^the 
ndUy"-  (A.  V.  "  the  river"). 

There  is  nothing,  therefore,  in  any  of  the  passages  of 
&npture  in  which  this  term  occurs,  nor  in  the  geo- 
gnphical  notices  in  other  passages,  nor  is  there  any- 
thing in  the  old  ge<^Tapher8  or  hbtorians  tending  to 
kknlify  NdehcU  Miizrdyim  with  the  Nile.  This  ap- 
peals more  clearly  when  the  proper  distinction  is  drawn 
between  the  country  given  in  covenant  promise  to  Abra- 
ham, and  that  actually  allotted  to  the  Israelites  (Bo- 
chart,  Opera^  i,  62). 

It  may  be  inferred  that  the  first  term,  Nehdr  Miiz- 
nfyni,  ought  to  be  translated  "the  river  of  Egypt;'' 
and  that  it  was  the  designation  of  the  Nile  in  Abra- 
^oms  time,  before  the  Egyptian  word  yeor  became 
known.  The  other  term,  Ndchal  Miizrdyim,  might  be 
rendered  "  torrent,  or  wady,  of  Egypt."  It  was  applied 
to  Wady  el-Arlsh,  which  acquired  its  importance  and 
VHoriety  from  the  fact  of  its  marking  the  boundary  be- 

tveen  Palestine  and  Egypt,  —  Kitto.     See  Egypt, 

Bbook  ok. 

Blver  Brethren,  a  aect  deriving  their  origin  from 


the  Mennonites.  A  revival  of  religion  occurred  during 
the  Revolutionary  war  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  and  a 
number  of  Crermans  being  converted,  some  of  them  as- 
sociated with  United  Brethren,  and  others  were  organ- 
iaed  into  a  body  called  the  River  Brethren,  The  name 
is  applied  to  them  partly  from  the  locality  in  which  they 
were  first  found — near  the  Susquehanna  and  Conestoga 
—  and  chiefly  from  their  baptizing  only  in  rivers. 
They  now  extend  into  Ohio,  Canada,  and  elsewhere. 
They  realise  three  orders  of  clergy — bishops,  elders, 
and  deacons.  Their  preachers — generally  uneducated 
men,  engaged  in  secular  pursuits  during  the  week,  and 
receiving  no  salary  for  services — are  chosen  by  votes, 
and  in  case  of  a  tie  they  have  recourse  to  the  lot.  Their 
services  are  generally  in  the  German  language,  and  held 
in  private  houses.  This  denomination  reject  infant  bap- 
tism, and  baptize  adults  by  trine  immersion.  They  hold 
to  feecrwashing,  baptism,  the  LonVs  supper,  and  com- 
munion (love -feast),  and  wear  their  beards  unshorn. 
They  have  never  published  a  confession  of  faith.  They 
are  opposed  to  war,  and  cannot  therefore  serve  in  the 
army. — Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. ;  Porter,  Hand' 
book  ofReHgionSf  s.  v. 

Rivet,  Andr6,  a  celebrated  French  Protestant  the- 
ologian, was  bom  at  Saint  -  Maxent,  Aug.  5, 1578.  He 
studied  theology  at  the  Academy  of  Orthez  under  Lam- 
bert Daneau,  and  afterwards  at  La  Rochelle  under  Ro- 
tan.  He  was  ordained  in  1595,  and  went  to  Thouars  as 
chaplain  to  the  duke  de  la  Trerooille.  After  the  death 
of  his  patron  he  remained  in  Thenars,  and  his  reputation 
as  a  preacher  and  theologian  steadily  increased.  In 
1620  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  theology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leyden.  He  married,  in  1621,  the  sister  of 
the  celebrated  Pierre  du  Moulin,  and  while  in  England 
received  a  fellowship  at  Oxford.  The  Synod  of  Castres 
endeavored  to  persuade  Rivet  to  return  to  France  and 
devote  his  talents  to  the  work  of  building  up  the  Prot- 
estant Church  in  his  native  country,  but  nothing  could 
induce  him  to  leave  Holland.  He  received  from  prince 
Frederick  Henry  a  most  distinguished  mark  of  esteem, 
being  chosen  tutor  and  adviser  for  the  young  prince 
William.  In  1682  he  left  I>eyden  to  become  director  of 
the  College  of  Orange,  at  Breda.  Here  he  remained  till 
his  death,  which  occurred  Jan.  7,  1651.  Rivet  was  a 
firm  Calvinist,  and  always  ready  to  combat  any  of  the 
foes  of  orthodoxy.  He  left  a  great  number  of  works,  a 
complete  list  of  which  may  be  found  in  La  France 
Protestanie.  Among  the  most  important  are,  Comment, 
in  Hoseam  (Leyden,  1626, 4to) : — Catholicus  Orthodoxuit, 
etc  (ibid.  1680,  2  vols.  8vo) : — Isagoge,  seu  Introduciio 
Generalis  ad  Scripturam  Sacram  (ibid.  1627,  4to) : — 
Theologicte  et  Scholastics  Exercitationes  in  Genesim 
(ibid.  1633,  4to) : — Commentarii  in  Librum  Secundum 
Afosis  (ibid.  1634, 4to).  The  theological  works  of  Rivet 
have  been  published  in  three  volumes  (Opera  Theologica 
[Rotterdam,  1661-60,  fol.]). — Hoefer,  A  our.  Biog,  Ge- 
nhrale,  s.  v. 

Rivet  (de  LA  Grange),  Antolne,  a  learned 
French  Benedictine,  was  bom  at  Confolens  in  1683. 
He  opposed  the  bull  UnigenUus  uttered  by  Clement 
Xlt  for  which  he  was  punished  by  confinement  in  the 
monastery  at  Mans.  His  death  occurred  in  1749.  He 
projected  a  great  work  entitled  The  Literary  History  of 
France,  of  which  he  composed  nine  volumes  (1733-60), 
and  which  was  continued  by  Clemencet  and  others. 

Rivet  (de  Champvernon),  Guillaume,  brother 
of  Andre,  was  born  at  Saint-Maxent,  May  2,  1580.  He 
was  ordained  in  1601,  and  was  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Saillebourg.  He  was  member  of  various  S}niods,  and 
assisted  at  the  political  assembly  of  Saumur.  He  died 
in  1661.  Rivet  was  a  man  of  great  prudence;  and 
though  his  learning  was  not  so  extensive  as  that  of  his 
brother,  his  mind  was  fully  as  clear  and  forcible.  Of 
his  writings  we  mention,  Libertaiis  Ecdesiasticm  TV- 
fensio  (Geneva,  1626,  8vo) : — De  la  Defense  des  Droits 
de  Dieu  (Sanmur,  1634,  8vo) : — Vindicia  EvangeliaK  de 
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JuMtificatione  (Amst.  1648, 4to).    These  works  are  very 
rarely  to  be  found. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Ghurale,  s.  v. 

Rixa,  i.  e.  itrife,  in  Roman  mythologVi  is  the  same 
as  the  Greek  Eris^  the  goddess  of  discord. 

Riz'pah  (Heb.  RiUpah\  HB^C^,  a  live  coal,  as  in 
l8a.vi,6;  Sept.'P€<r^  v.r.*Pc0^ki&;  Joseph  us, 'Paur^ 
[.4ii/.  vii,  1,  4]),  a  concubine  of  king  Saul,  and  mother 
of  two  of  his  sons,  Armoni  and  Mephibosheth.  B.C  cir. 
1080.  Like  many  others  of  the  prominent  female  char- 
acters of  the  Old  Te8t.~Ruth,  Rahab,  Jezebel,  etc— 
Kizpah  would  seem  to  have  been  a  foreigner,  a  Hivite, 
descended  from  one  of  the  ancient  worthies  of  that  na- 
tion, Ajah  or  Aiah,  son  of  Zibeon,  whose  name  and  fame 
are  preserved  in  the  Ishroaelitish  record  of  Gen.  xxxvi. 
After  the  death  of  Saul  and  the  occupation  of  the  coun- 
try west  of  the  Jordan  by  the  Philistines,  Rizpah  ac- 
companied the  other  inmates  of  the  royal  family  to  their 
new  residence  at  Mahanaim ;  ■  and  it  is  here  that  her 
name  is  first  introduced  to  us  as  the  subject  of  an  accu- 
sation levelled  at  Abner  by  Ishbosheth  (2  Sam.  iii,  7) — 
a  piece  of  spite  which  led  first  to  Abner's  death  through 
J(>ab*s  treachery,  and  ultimately  to  the  murder  of  luh- 
bosheth  himself.  The  accusation,  whether  true  or  false 
— and  from  Abner's  vehement  denial  we  should  natural- 
ly conclude  that  it  was  false— involved  more  than  meets 
the  ear  of  a  modem  and  English  reader;  for  among 
the  Israelites  it  was  considered  *'  as  a  step  to  the  throne 
to  have  connection  with  the  widow  or  the  mistress  of 
the  deceased  king"  (see  Michaelis,  Law$  of  Moses,  art. 
54).  We  hear  nothing  more  of  Rizpah  till  the  tragic 
story  which  has  made  her  one  of  the  most  familiar  ob- 
jects to  young  and  old  in  the  whole  Bible  (2  Sara,  xxi, 
8-11).  Ever}'  one  can  appreciate  the  love  and  endur- 
ance with  which  the  mother  watched  over  the  bodies 
of  her  two  sons  and  her  five  relatives,  to  save  them 
from  an  indignity  peculiarly  painful  to  the  whole  of 
tlie  ancient  world  (see  Psa.  Ixxix,  2;  Homer,  IL  i,  4, 5, 
etc.).  But  it  is  questionable  whether  the  ordinary  con- 
ception of  the  scene  is  accurate.  The  seven  victims 
were  not,  as  the  A.  V.  implies,  "hung;"  they  were  cruci- 
fied. The  seven  crosses  were  planted  in  the  rock  on  the 
tup  of  the  sacred  hill  of  Gibeah — the  hill  which,  though 
not  Saurs  native  place,  was,  through  his  long  residence 
there,  so  identified  with  him  as  to  retain  his  name  to  the 
latest  existence  of  the  Jewish  nation  (1  Sam.  xi,  4,  etc; 
and  see  Josephus,  War,  v,  2,  1).  The  whole  or  part  of 
this  hill  seems  at  the  time  of  this  occurrence  to  have 
been  in  some  special  manner  dedicated  to  Jehovah,  pos- 
sibly the  spot  on  which  Ahiah  the  priest  had  deposited 
the  ark  when  he  took  refuge  in  Gibeah  during  the  Phi- 
listine war  (1  Sam.  xiv,  18).  The  victims  were  sacrificed 
at  the  beginning  of  barley-harvest — the  sacred  and  fes- 
tal time  of  the  Passover — and  in  the  full  blaze  of  the 
summer  sun  they  hung  till  the  fall  of  the  periodical  rain 
in  October.  During  the  whole  of  that  time  Rizpah  re- 
mained at  the  foot  of  the  crosses  on  which  the  bodies  of 
her  sons  were  exposed — the  mater  dolorosa,  if  the  ex- 
pression may  be  allowed,  of  the  ancient  dispensation. 
She  had  no  tent  to  shelter  her  from  the  scorching  sun 
which  beats  on  that  open  spot  all  day,  or  from  the  drench- 
ing dews  at  night,  but  she  spread  on  the  rocky  floor  the 
thick  mourning  garment  of  black  sackcloth  which  as  a 
Mridow  she  wore,  and  crouching  there  she  watched  that 
neither  vulture  nor  jackal  should  molest  the  bodies. — 
Smith. 

Road  occurs  but  once  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Bible,  viz. 
in  1  Sam.  xxvit,  10,  where  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
"raid"  or  "inroad,"  the  Hebrew  word  (I3',rB)  being 
elsewhere  (e.  g.  ver.  8;  xxiii,  27;  xxx,  1,  14,  etc)  ren- 
dered "  invade"  and  "  invasion."  A  road  in  the  sense 
which  we  now  attach  to  the  term  is  expressed  in  the 
A.  V.  by  "  way"  and  "  path,"  for  which  the  most  gener- 
al words  in  the  original  are  T^'?'!?»  oiog. 

In  the  East^  where  travelling  is  performed  mostly  on 
aome  beast  of  burden,  certain  tracks  were  at  a  very  ear- 


ly period  customarily  pursued ;  and  that  the  rather  ai 
from  remote  ages  commerce  and  travelling  went  od  by 
means  of  caravans,  under  a  certain  discipline,  and  af- 
fording mutual  protection  in  their  passage  from  city  to 
citv  and  from  land  to  land.  Now,  wherever  sucb  a 
band  of  men  and  animals  had  once  passed  they  wooU 
form  a  track,  which,  especially  in  countries  where  it  i« 
easy  for  the  travell^  to  miss  his  way,  subsequrat  cara- 
vans or  individuals  would  naturally  follow;  and  ik 
rather  inasmuch  as  the  original  route  was  not  taken  ar- 
bitrarily, but  because  it  led  to  the  first  cities  in  each 
particular  district  of  country.  Thus  at  a  very  early 
period  were  there  marked  out  on  the  sarfiace  of  tbe 
globe  lines  of  intercommunication  running  from  land 
to  land,  and  in  some  sort  binding  distant  nations  to- 
gether. These,  in  the  earliest  times,  lay  in  the  direc- 
tion of  east  and  west,  that  being  the  line  on  which  the 
trade  and  the  civilization  of  the  earth  first  ran.  The 
purposes  of  war  seem,  however,  to  have  furnished  the 
first  iuflucement  to  the  formation  of  made,  or  artificial, 
roads.  War,  we  know,  afforded  to  the  Romans  the  mo- 
tive under  which  thev  formed  their  roads ;  and  doubt- 
less  they  formed  them  not  only  to  facilitate  conquen 
but  also  to  insure  the  holding  of  the  lands  tbey  had 
subdued;  and  the  remains  of  their  roads  show  us  with 
what  skill  they  laid  out  a  country  and  formed  lines  of 
communication. 

From  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  the  Holy  Land,  the 
roads  must  have  been  sometimes  mountaiiMxis  and 
rockv,  sometimes  level  and  sandv.  The  former  were 
the  most  difficult,  and  in  the  rainy  season  the  torreoti 
made  them  dangerous  (Schulz,  Ijitung,  v,  850).  Yet 
they  had  a  firmness  which  was  import4knt,  since  little 
was  known  of  road-making  in  the  Eiast.  (The  ancient 
Indians  [^Hindus']  must  be  excepted,  according  to  the 
accounts  of  trustworthy  historians ;  see  Strabo,  xv,  6^, 
and  the  remains  of  ancient  artificial  roads  which  are 
still  extant  [see  Von  Bohlen,  Irutien,  ii,  199  sq.].  The 
Persians  may  have  learned  the  art  from  India.)  In 
Dent,  xix,  8  (oomp.  Mishna,  Afaecoth,  ii,  6)  it  seems  lh«t 
the  minds  of  the  Israelites  were  eariy  familiarized  with 
the  idea,  "Thou  shalt  prepare  thee  a  way  .  .  .  that 
every  slayer  may  flee  thither;"  and  other  pai»«g«» 
when  taken  in  connection  with  it,  seem  to  prove  that 
to  some  extent  artificial  roads  were  known  to  the  He- 
brews in  the  commencement  of  their  commonwealth. 
In  Isa.  xl,3  are  these  words:  "Prepare  ye  the  way  of 
the  Lord,  make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  f«ir 
our  God.  Everv  vallev  shall  be  exalted,  and  every 
mountain  and  hill  shall  be  made  low ;  and  the  crooked 
shall  be  made  straight,  and  the  rough  places  plain." 
Nor  is  the  imagery  unusual  (comp.  Isa.  xi,  16 ;  xix,  ^; 
xxxiii,  8;  xxxv,  8;  xlix,  11;  Ixii,  10).  In  1  Sam.Ti, 
12  we  read:  "The  kine  went  along  the  highway,  Str- 
ing as  they  went,  and  turned  not  aside  to  the  ri^ht 
hand  or  to  the  left."  In  Numbers  also  (xx,  17):  "We 
will  go  by  the  king^s  highway,"  etc  (xxi,  22;  DeuL  ii, 
27 ;  Lev.  xxvi,  22).  Indeed,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  Hebrews  had  become  acquainted  with  roads  during 
their  sojourn  in  Egypt,  where,  in  the  Delta  especially, 
the  nature  of  the  country  would  require  roads  and  high- 
ways to  be  thrown  up  and  maintained.  Josephus  (Ant. 
viii,  7, 4)  expressly  says, "  Solomon  did  not  neglect  the 
care  of  the  ways,  but  he  laid  a  causeway  of  black  stone 
(basalt)  along  the  roads  that  led  to  Jerusalem,  both  to 
render  them  easy  for  travellers  and  to  manifest  the 
grandeur  of  his  riches."  (See  the  Mishna,  Maccofh.) 
To  the  Romans,  however,  Palestine  was  greatly  indebt- 
ed for  its  roads.  On  this  subject  Reland  {PaUtstma) 
has  supplied  useful  information.  In  the  East  general- 
ly, and  in  Palestine  in  particular,  the  Romans  formed 
roads  and  set  up  mile-stones  in  imitation  of  what  they 
had  done  in  Italy.  Eusebius,  in  his  Ommuuticon,  fre- 
quently alludes  to  their  existence  in  Palestine.  To  the 
present  day  traces  of  these  roads  and  fragments  of  the 
mile-stones  remain. 

1.  The  first  road  in  Palestine  which  we  mention  ran 
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from  Ptofemtis,  on  the  coast  of  the  Meditexnnean,  to 
DamMfiw.  This  road  renMUiu)  to  the  present  day.  Be- 
^iring  at  Ptolemais  (Acco),  it  ran  eastward  to  Naza- 
reth, sod,  continuing  south  and  east,  passed  the  plain  of 
EMraeloa  on  the  north ;  after  which,  turning  north  and 
ea^,  it  came  to  Tiberias,  where,  running  along  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  it  reached  Capernaum,  and,  having  passed 
the  Jordin  somewhat  above  the  last  place,  it  went  over 
a  s{Hir  of  tbe  Anti-Libanus  (Jebel  Heish),  and,  keeping 
straight  forward  east  by  north,  came  to  Damascus. 
This  road  was  used  for  the  purposes  both  of  trade  and 
irar.  In  the  bistor\'  of  tbe  Cnwades  it  bears  the  name 
of  Via  Maris.  It  connected  Europe  with  the  interior 
of  Asia.  Troops  coming  from  Asia  over  the  Euphrates 
passed  aloi^  this  way  into  the  heart  of  Palestine.  Un- 
der the  Romans  it  was  a  productive  source  of  income. 
It  was  on  this  road,  not  far  ftom  Capernaum,  tliat  Jesus 
saw  Matthew  sitting  "at  the  receipt  of  custom"  and 
gave  him  his  call  to  the  apostleship.  (See,  in  general, 
Hitter,  Erdhtmie,  ii,  379  sq.) 

2.  Another  road  passed  along  the  Mediterranean  coast 
fiouihward  into  EgypL  Beginning  at  Ptolemais,  it  ran 
first  to  Oesarea,  thence  to  Diospolis,  and  so  on  through 
Aseakin  and  Gaza  down  into  Egypt.  (Comp.  Josephus, 
H'ar,  iv,  11,  b;  Ant,  xiv,  8,  1;  Pliny,  vi,  33;  Arrian, 
Alex,  iii,  1.  See  Appian,  Cin  v,  52.  The  stations  are 
giren  as  above,  rather  differently  from  Josephus,  in 
Antooin.  Itmer,  p.  149.)  Th'is  was  also  an  important 
Coe  of  communication,  passing  as  it  did  through  cities 
of  great  importance,  running  along  the  coast  and  ex- 
tending to  Egvpt.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  how 
iaiportant  it  was  for  trade  by  land  and  by  sea  as  well 
as  for  the  passage  of  troops.  A  branch  of  thb  road  con- 
nected the  sea  with  the  metropolis,  leading  from  the 
•ame  Ccsarea  through  Diospolis  to  Jerusalem.  Down 
this  branch  Paul  was  sent  on  his  way  to  Felix  (Acts 
xxiii,^,26;  comp.  Josephus,  lFar,iv,8, 1 ;  Jerome,  Ep. 
lOK).  The  band  went  through  Antipatris,  and  thence 
oD  to  Oesarea. 

3.  A  third  line  of  road  connected  Galilee  with  Judiea, 
roaning  through  the  intervening  Samaria  (Luke  xvii, 
11;  John  iv,  4;  Josephus,  Anf,  xx,  6,  1;  Lifcj  §  52). 
Tbe  journey  took  three  days.  PasMUg  along  the  plain 
of  Eadraekm,  the  traveller  entered  Samaria  at  Ginaea 
(Jeiiin)and  was  thence  conducted  to  Samaria  (Sebaste), 
thence  to  Shechem  (Nabl(is),  whence  a  good  day's  trav- 
el brought  him  to  Jerusalem.  This  last  part  of  the 
juamey  (comp.  Isa.  x,  28  sq.)  has  been  described  by 
Uaimdrell  {Journey j  p.  8d  sq.). 

In  the  time  of  the  Romans  there  was  also  a  road  from 
Jennalem  to  the  lake  Gennesareth  through  Shechem 
Old  Sc^rthopolia.  The  same  road  sent  a  branch  off  at 
ScTtbopolis  in  a  westerly  direction  through  Esdraelon 
toCnarea;  and  another  branch  across  the  Jordan  to 
Oada^^  on  to  Damascus,  along  which  line  of  country 
there  ttill  lies  a  road,  southward  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
to  the  same  celebrated  city  (see  Reland,  Ptdast,  p.  416 ; 
/^  Bimn,  p.  585  sq. ;  also  Antonin.  Itiner,  p.  198). 
This  road  was  even  traversed  by  armies  (Josephus,  Ani, 
xiT,8,4). 

4.  There  were  three  chief  roads  running  from  Jerusa- 
lem. One  passed  in  a  north-easterly  direction  over  the 
Mooot  of  Oiives,  by  Bethany,  through  openings  in  hilU 
ukI  winding  ways  on  to  Jericho  (Matt,  xx,  29 ;  xxi,  1 ; 
\jake  X,  80  sq.;  xix,  1,  28  sq.;  comp.  Russegger,  Rets, 
iii,  103  sq,\  near  which  the  Jordan  was  passed  when 
ttaveQers  took  their  way  to  the  north  if  they  wished  to 
r*tt  through  Penea,  which  was  the  road  the  Galilean 
JcwA,  in  coming  to  and  returning  from  the  festivals  in 
tV  capiul,  were  accustonoed  to  take,  thus  avoiding  the 
■n^neodly  territory  of  Samaria;  or  traveUers  turned 
their  (aces  towards  the  south  if  they  intended  to  go 
tA«ndi  the  Dead  Sea.  This  road  was  followed  by  the 
l*Klites  when  they  directed  their  steps  towards  Ca- 
Btto.  Through  PenBa  tbe  Syrian  and  Assyrian  armies 
■ide  their  hostile  advances  on  Israel  (2  Kings  viii,  28 ; 
ttiU;s,32sq.;  1  Chron.  V, 26). 


A  second  road  led  from  Jerusalem  southward  to 
Hebron,  between  mountains,  through  pleasant  valleys 
(Russegger, /2da. iii, 78),  whence  travellers  went  through 
the  wilderness  of  Judiea  to  Aila,  as  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  road  still  show ;  or  they  might  take  a  westerly 
direction  on  to  Gaza,  a  way  which  is  still  pursued  and 
is  of  two  days'  duration  (Crome,  Paldst,  i,  97  sq.).  The 
ordinary  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza  appears,  in  the 
Roman  period,  to  have  lain  through  Eleutheropolis  and 
Ascalon.  From  Gaza  through  Rhinocorura  and  Pelu- 
sium  was  the  nearest  road  down  into  Egypt  from  Je- 
rusalem (Josephus,  Ant,  xiv,  14,  2).  Along  this  road 
many  thousand  prisoners,  made  by  Vespasian  in  hb 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  were  sent  to  Alexandria  in  order 
to  be  shipped  for  Rome.  Of  these  two  roads  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Gaza  one  went  westward  bv  Ramlah  and  As- 
calon,  the  other  southward  by  Hebron.  This  last  road 
Raumer  {Palast.  p.  191 ;  see  also  his  Beitrdgej  published 
after  Robinson's  work  on  Palestine— namely,  in  1843 — 
correcting  or  confirming  the  views  given  in  his  PaldS' 
tina,  1838)  is  of  opinion  was  that  which  was  taken  by 
Philip  (Acts  viii,  26  sq.),  partly  because  tradition  states 
that  the  eunuch  was  baptized  in  the  vicinity  of  He- 
bron, and  this  road  from  Jenisalem  to  Hebron  runs 
through  the  "desert**  Thekoa  (Thecua)  in  the  OnomoM- 
(icon.  And  here  he  finds  the  reason  of  the  angeFs  com- 
mand to  go  "  towards  the  south'* — for  Hebron  lay  south 
of  Jerusalem — whereas  but  for  this  direction  Philip 
might  have  gone  westward  by  Ramlah.  Robinson,  ad- 
mitting that  there  is  a  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Hebron, 
maintains  (i,  820;  ii,640)  that  Philip  went  by  a  third 
road,  which  led  down  Wady  Musurr  to  Betogabra  (Eleu- 
theropolis), and  thinks  that  he  has  found  at  Tell  el-Hasy 
the  spot  where  the  eunuch  received  baptism.  But,  says 
Raumer  (J9n^ra^,  p.41),this  n>ad  ran  in  a  south-west- 
erly direction,  and  Philip  was  commanded  to  go  towards 
the  south,  for  which  purpose  he  roust  have  gone  by 
Hebron.  Raumer  then  procee<ls  to  confirm  his  origi- 
nal position.  Jerome,  in  his  JA/e  of  Paula ,  testifies  that 
a  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza  went  through  Hebron. 
Paula  travelled  fn>m  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem,  which 
lay  south  of  the  city:  *' When  she  reached  Bethlehem, 
she  quickened  the  pace  of  her  horse  and  took  the  old 
road  which  leads  to  Gaza."  This  road  conducted  to 
Bethsur  (a  little  north  of  Hebron),  "  where,"  says  Je- 
rome, ^  while  he  read  the  Scriptures,  the  eunuch  found 
the  Gos{)el  fountain."  "  This,"  adds  Raumer,  "  is  the 
same  Bethsur  of  which  Jerome,  in  the  Onomasticonf 
says,  'As  you  go  from  iElia  to  Hebron,  at  the  twentieth 
mile-stone,  you  meet  Bet hsoron,  near  which,  at  the  foot 
of  a  mountain,  is  a  fountain  bubbling  out  of  the  soiL 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  state  that  the  chamberlain  of 
queen  Candace  was  baptized  in  it  by  Philip.'  From 
Bethsur  Paula  proceeded  to  Hebron.  The  Jtinerarivm 
Hierosolymitanum  (of  the  year  333)  mentions  Beth- 
sur as  the  place  where  the  baptism  was  performed." 
Raumer  concludes  by  remarking:  ** Robinson  rightly 
rejects  tradition  when  it  contradicts  the  Sacred  Script- 
ures, but  he  must  also  reject  those  pretended  scientific 
theories  which  contradict  Holy  Writ.  Such  hypothe- 
ses may  easily  become  the  groundwork  of  scientific  le- 
gends. To  fix  the  baptbmal  place  of  the  chamberlain  at 
Tell  el-Hasy  contradicts  the  Scripture;  but  Bethsur, 
which  has  fn>m  the  earliest  ages  been  so  accounted, 
agrees  with  the  passage  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles." 

There  only  remains  for  us  to  mention  what  Winer 
reckons  the  third  of  the  three  great  roads  which  ran 
from  Jerusalem ;  this  third  road  went  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean at  Joppa  (Jaffa),  a  way  which,  from  the  time  of 
the  Crusades,  has  been  taken  by  pilgrims  proceeding  to 
the  holy  city  from  Egypt  and  from  Europe.  Its  prin- 
cipal station,  Ramleh,  seems  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Saracens.  See  De  Wette,  AtrhSoloffie;  Scholz, 
Archdologie;  Heeren, /Jeen,  i,  740;  Ritter,  A'rrih/fi//e; 
Crome,  PaUUHmij  i,  8 ;  Burckhardt,  Syi-ia^  ii,  547 ;  Ro- 
senmUUer,  A  Iterih,  II,  ii,  838;  Raumer,  Beitri^^  p.30  sq. ; 
also  the  articles  Gkogkapht  ;  Palestine. 
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United  Htue» 
Collp^,  ind  wu  licensed  u>  preicb  by  tl 
Presbytery  of  Newouile.  A«  earij'  as 
in  a  graminaT-Mboul  an  ihe  NeahamiiiT,  aiid  in  1744 
was  sent  by  his  preabylery  on  ■  missiniiary  tour  in  Vir- 
frinia.  He  inveighed  so  strongly  against  the  clergy 
of  Ibe  Established  Church  that  charges  were  bnnight 
agaiiHt  hint,  before  the  grand  jury,  of  proeclytism  and ' 
of  blasphemy.  Mr.  Roan  ntuiiied  tn  Pennsylvania  be- 
fore the  court  met ;  butwfaenthe  tridciniemi,0cUI9, 
the  indictment  was  dropped.  In  174G'Mt.  Koan  was 
■ettleil  over  the  united  ccingregationa  uf  Paxton,  Uerry, 
and  Uoantjo}-,  and  continiinl  tu  labor  amnng  them  un- 
til his  death,  OcLS,  1775.  See  Sprague,  Amali  of  the 
Amer.Plilpil,iii,ii». 

Roaat    The  oldest,  and  Mill  the  usual,  form  of  dress- 
ing meat  in  the  East  is  by  roasting  it  (Jihii,  I,  ii,  193  sq.) ; 
boiling  ia  a  process  winch  marks  some  anleoiKlent  prujr- 
less  in  civiliution,  and  many  nations  are  ignorint  of  it 
at  the  present  day.     The  culinary  preparations  of  the 
patriarchs  were  the  most  umple  that  could  well  he  i 
agiiieil :  the  animal  was  killed  at  the  moment  Ihst 
flesh  was  required,  and  the  joints,  after  some  part  had 
been  selected  for  sacrifice,  were  then  roasted  or  broiled 
over  the  glowing  embers  of  a  wood-Gre.     Roasting  is 
mentioned  but  casually  in  the  Bible,  and  ia  called  in 
Ileb.  Iiidah'.  hV^  (I  Sam.  ii,  la;  Iia.  xliv,  16). 
roast  is  called  U^di;  ■'W  (Esod.  lii,  8  sq. ;  1st.  foe. 
Comp.  Aivieux,  forage,  iii,  233).     See  CoOK. 

Rob.  t.  The  following  are  the  Heb.and  Gr.nords 
rendered  by  this  and  its  derivatives  in  the  A.  V. 

I.  Kob:  (I)  113  (_Sepi.  StapiraZu  i  Vulg.  drpoputor); 
(2)iu  (a^aipiw]  viokmltr  aa/ero);  (8)  15S,  "  teUini," 
"repeat;"  hence  in  PLto  surround,  circumvent  (Psa.citix, 
61;  mpiwXaicqvai;  nrcuin/iftvfi) .usually  aiSna, reiterate 
assertions  {Ge*(!n.r*«our.  p.  997);  (4)  ySIJ,  "cover," 
"hide"  (iTTf/wilMi  affiffO  [Gesen.  Tiesnur.'p.  1190]); 
(5)  neo  (JiopirdSu;  diHpio);  {C)  Di;d,Bame  as  last 
(rpovoiitiu;  drprador);  (7)  3M  {icXirm ;  furor ;  A. 
V."«lealTi  (»)ini\a>»,loHrip.    Sec  Stlalino. 

3.  Soiberi  (1)  Ilia,  pan.  fiwn  nz,  "mb"  (irpovo- 
ftfdaiv;  eatlani);  (2)  y^'^9,  part,  of  ^^D,  "break" 
(Xoi/iiici  lalro);  Mic.  ii,  13,  "breaker;"  (S)  D'<ax, 
Job  xviii,  9  (fiifwiTfC ;  '■'>*■  Targum,  with  A.  V.,  haa 
"robbers;"  but  it  is  must  commauly  rendered  as  Sept. 
Job  V,  5,  Hlie«la);  (4)  ^^0  (Xymjc  i  lafn>),tn,m 
^^l^,  "waile;"  (S)  n^iO  lix^pie;  der^tiaa;  A.  V. 
"spoiler");  (6)  3M  (nrXiTroc;  /"»■,■  A.  V.  "thief"); 
(!)  X-gaariit,    See  Thikf. 

S.Jtobdr.ry:  (I)  3tB  (apjroyq.dpirny/iQTa;  rupime); 
(2)  p^D,  from  pn^,  "break"  (itixia;  dihicfralio):  (3) 
"iti,  from  t^d,  "  waste"  (oXeSpoc ;  rapimx) ;  (4)  bSs 
(rpovojoi ;  prada  f  A, V,  "prey,"  "spoil ;"  (6)  opway/ioc. 
See  TuBKT. 

II.  Whether  in  the  larger  sense  ofplunderor  the  more 
limited  sense  of  theft  systemnticnlly  organized,  robbery 
has  ever  been  one  of  the  principal  employmenls  of  the 
nomad  tribes  of  the  East.  From  the  lime  of  lahmacl 
to  the  present  day,  the  lledouin  has  been  a  "wild  man" 
and  a  mbber  by  trade ;  and  to  carry  out  his  objects  aue- 
Ces^ully,  so  for  from  being  esteemed  disgraceful,  is  re- 
garded as  in  the  highegtdegreecre€lilable(<;eii.  svi,  12; 
Burckhardl,  Koln  on  Btd.  i,  137, 137).  An  instance  of 
an  enterprise  of  a  tmly  Bedouin  character,  but  dieiin- 
gtiithed  by  the  exceptional  features  belonging  tn  its 
principal  actor,  is  seen  in  the  night  foray  of  David  (1 
Sam.  xEvi,  6-12),  with  which,  also,  we  may  fairly  com- 
pare Homer,  //.  K.  20*,  etc.  Predatory  inroads  on  ■ 
large  scale  are  seen  in  the  incursions  of  the  Sabaans  and 
ChaldieansDn  the  property  of  Job  (Job  i,  15, 17),  the  re- 


rusalem  (Luke  X,  30;  Acta  V,  36,37;  xii,3a).  See  Ba- 
RABBAS;  Cavk;  JcuasofGalilkk.  In  the  later  hi-<- 
lory,  also,  of  the  country  the  robbers,  or  lieatii,  togethtr 
with  their  leader,  John  of  Gischala,  played  a  cNinapifn- 
ous  part  CJosephua,  War,  iv,  2, 1 ;  3,  4 :  7,  2).— Smith. 
In  Asia  Minor,  likewise,  the  native  tribes  gave  the  R.>- 
man  gavemment  much  trouble,  so  that  the  roada  werv 
often  unsafe  for  travellers  (2  Cor.  xi,  26).     See  Sfoii. 

ROBBER  OF  CiiL-RCHKS  (UpmniXof,  Acts  xii,  37). 
Sacrilege  took  many  forms  in  antiquity  (i  Mace  vi). 
The  plundering  of  heathen  templea  was  indirectly  for- 
biiidcn  to  the  Jew»(Deul.vii,2o;  Josephu^  .4B/,'iv,R 
10).  The  Roman  law  held  it  as  a  sacrilege  to  be  pun- 
ished by  forfeiture  of  goods,  to  steal  the  holy  bonks  nf 
(he  Jews  or  their  money  out  of  places  of  worship  {ibid. 
xvi,  6,  i). — Winer.     See  Sackiuboe. 

Robbet  Connoll  of  Ei-iibsub.  See  Ei-Hcsra. 
RoBBF.R  Council  of. 

Robbla,  Andrea  dalla,  an  Italian  sculptor  anil 
nephew  of  Luca.  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1444,  ami 
died  in  1527.     He  worke<l  both  in  marble  and  (eira- 

ian  cities.  There  are  three  in  the  Louvre,  Tht  'I'trffiu 
Mhryig  Iht  lu/nnlJaHiyt'bvaA  cX  SU  Ami.tni  Chriit 
HtaUng  a  Sict  .Wan.— Iloefer,  -Vour,  Biog.  Gmiralt,  s,  v. 
Robbla,  Lnca  della,  an  Italian  sculptor,  was  bom 
at  Florence  in  1388.  Hia  first  instructor  was  agrfd- 
smith  named  Leonardo,  Tmn  whom  he  learned  to  model 
in  wax;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  gained  some  proflciencv, 
he  gave  himself  wholly  to  sculpture.  So  great  was  his 
progress  that  at  the  age  of  tifieen  he  was  employed  to 
design  the  bas-reliefs  for  a  tomb  at  Rimini.  Similar 
"  irence  occupied  him  for  several  years,  but  be 
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fbond  that  tbe  eompenaation  be  received  waa  in  no  way 
Ackqute,  as  the  works  reqoired  great  skill  and  much 
tioNb  Ha  iherefore  turned  his  attention  to  working  in 
tiOiMMa.  He  invented  a  peculiar  enamel,  composed 
«f  iSbtg  aatimony,  and  other  minerals,  by  which,  after 
this  material  was  rendered  more  durable.  He 
fouDd  that  his  bas-reliefe  could  be  col<Hred, 
tlHiliatiiiii  iini  III  rendered  him  famous  throughout 
llie  demand  for  his  work  was  universal,  and 
ta  Hpfltir  H,  Loca  employed  his  brothers  to  aid  him. 
titir  iirtjacte  in  bas-reliefs,  plaques,  and  other  forms 
woe  plMipally  religious,  as,  an  ^  nnuncuUion,  in  the 
XeaAm^9i¥ine  Arts  at  Florence,  and  a  very  beautiful 
medalSga  in  the  Louvre,  The  Virffin  A  doring  the  Infant 
Jfsat,  He  also  decorated  manv  churches  and  tombs. 
BubbU  died  at  Florence  in  14^.  See  Vasari,  Baldi- 
nucd,  and  Barbet  di  Jouy  [U.],  Delia  Robbies,  etc — 
Huefer,  Aoar.  Biog,  Generate,  s.  v. 

Bobbin,  Alvin,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Coeyman's,  N.  Y.,  July  5, 1816. 
He  was  converted  at  a  camp-meeting  in  New  Bidtimore, 
N.  Y.,  iu  1882,  and  in  1^1  was  received  on  trial  in  the 
Black  River  Conference,  within  the  bounds  of  which  he 
labored  for  ten  years.  In  1851  he  was  transferred  to 
ihe  Tnjy  Conference,  received  a  supernumerary  relation 
io  1870,  and  made  his  home  in  Oseeo,  Bfich.,  where  he 
died,  April  10,  1874.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer^ 
atoa,  1874,  p.  66. 

Robbins,  Amnii  Ruhamah,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Branford,  Conn.,  in  September, 
1740.  He  was  fitted  for  college  by  his  father,  and  was 
fm  entered  at  Nassau  Hall,  but  was  transferred  to  Yale 
K  the  beginning  of  hb  sophomore  year.  He  gradu- 
ated in  1760,  and  spent  some  time  in  teaching  at  Plym- 
outh, MasiL,  and  then  engaged  in  the  study  of  theology 
BDder  Dr.  Bellamy ;  was  licensed  by  the  Litchfield  As- 
tociation,  and  ordained  at  Norfolk,  Oct.  28, 1761 .  When 
tbe  Revolution  came  on,  he  enlisted  as  a  chaplain,  join- 
ing (general  Schuyler's  brigade  (March,  1776),  and  went 
to  Canada,  whence  he  returned  in  ill -health  after  an 
liBeoce  of  nearly  half  a  year.  He  continued  labor- 
ing in  bis  Church  with  great  fidelity,  at  the  same  time 
feting  young  men  for  college,  until  May,  1818,  when  a 
cancer  began  to  develop,  which  rapidly  carried  him  to 
the  {jare.  He  published  A  n  Ordination  Sermon  (1772) : 
—  Kledion  Sermon  (1789):  —  A  Jlalf-Century  Sermon 
{m  1).    See  Sprague,  A  nnalt  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  369. 

Robbina,  Chandler,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bora  at  Branford,  Conn.,  Aug.  24, 1788.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1756,  studied  under  Dr. 
Bellany,  and  was  ordained  Jan.  80, 1760,  pastor  at  Plyro- 
GQth,  MaasL,  where  he  continued  until  his  death,  June  80, 
1799.  He  was  made  D.D.  bv  the  Univeisitv  of  Edin- 
burgh  in  1793.  His  publications  were,  A  Reply  to  John 
Cott<m*$  Eseays  on  Baptism  (1773)  i—Some  Brief  Be- 
marh  on  a  Piece  Published  bjf  John  Cotton,  Esq.  (1774) : 
—Am  Address  at  Plymouth  to  the  Inhabitcmts  Assembled 
to  Celebrate  the  Victories  of  the  French  Republic  over 
fbeir  Insaders  (1793),  and  a  few  occasional  Sermons, 
See  Sprague,  ^nno/lf  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  i,  578. 

Bobbins,  Onesiphoms,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  Harvard,  Mass., 
Aiig«I9, 1792.  He  was  converted  in  South  Carolina  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1825, 
•ad  in  1826  was  received  into  the  New  England  Con- 
ference. In  1841  tbe  Providence  Conference  was  set  off, 
snd  he  became  one  of  its  members.  He  continued  in 
sctjre  service  until  1860,  when  he  was  returned  super- 
tonoated,  and  so  continued  until  his  death,  which  took 
pJ«e  in  Woodstock,  Conn.,  April  9, 1872.  Mr.  Bobbins 
vu  a  man  of  retiring  habits  and  slow  of  speech — a  clear 
and  ttrong  thinker,  and  excelling  as  a  pastor.  See  J/tn- 
■ft*  o/Atmual  Conferences,  1873,  p.  39. 

Bobbins,  Philemon,  a  Congregational  minister, 
ni  a  native  of  Chariestown,  Mass.    He  was  graduated 


at  Harvard  College  in  1729,  and  settled  in  Branford, 
Conn.,  Feb.  7,  1732.  About  1740  the  Legislature  of 
Connecticut,  with  a  view  to  arrest  the  progress  of  New- 
Lightism,  passed  a  law  forbidding  any  minister  to  preach 
within  tbe  limits  of  any  other  minister's  parish.  The 
people  of  Wallingford  applied  to  Mr.  Robbins  to  hold 
meetings  fur  them.  He  consented,  was  arraigned  by 
the  Consociauon,  and  formally  depcned.  The  mass  of 
his  congregation  adhered  to  him,  and  he  continued  to 
preach.  There  was  some  interference  of  the  civil  au- 
thority, but  he  pleaded  his  case  so  well  before  the  Legis- 
lature that  his  penalty  was  remitted.  He  died  Aug.  13, 
1781.  His  publications  are,  ^  Plain  Narrative  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Rer,  Association  and  Consociation  of 
New  Haven,  fitc.  (1748): — Ordination  Sermons  (1760- 
6 1).    See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  367. 

Robbins,  Royal,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bora  at  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  in  1787,  graduated  at  Yale 
College,  and  settied  in  the  ministry*  at  Kensington,  a 
parish  of  Berlin,  Conn.,  in  1816.  He  continued  to  hold 
this  post  imtil  his  death,  in  1861.  His  works  are.  The 
World  Displayed;  Outlines  of  Ancient  and  Modei-n  His- 
tory (last  ed.  Hartford,  1851,  2  vols,  in  1).  He  was  also 
the  author  of  History  of  American  Contributions  to  the 
English  Language,  etc  (ibid.  1837, 12mo),  besides  several 
Sermons  and  articles  for  periodicals.  See  Allibone,  DicL 
of  Brit,  and  Amer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Robbins,  Thomas,  D.D.,  secreUry  and  librarian 
to,  and  benefactor  of,  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society, 
was  a  native  of  Norfolk,  Conn.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1796,  was  minister  at  East  Windsor,  1809-27, 
of  Stratford,  1830-31,  and  subsequently  at  Mattapoisett 
and  Rochester,  Mass.  He  died  in  1856.  He  publbhed, 
Historical  View  of  the  First  Planters  of  New  England 
(Hartford,  1815, 12mo),  also  a  number  of  Sermons,  See 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Robe  (the  rendering  of  several  Heb.  and  Gr.  words, 
but  especially  of  '^^S'O,  mell',  aroXri),  a  long  garment 
with  fringed  or  flowered  borders,  usually  white,  though 
sometimes  purple,  and  wora  by  the  great  as  a  mark  of 
distinction  (Luke  xv,  22 ;  xx,  46).  The  ancient  Assyr- 
ians and  Babylonians  were  celebrated  for  their  manu- 
factures of  beautiful  garments  of  divers  colors  (Josh,  vii, 
21 ;  Ezek.  xxvii,  24).  Their  splendid  robes  appear  to 
have  been  embroidered  with  figures  of  animals  and  flow- 
ers. According  to  Plutarch,  Cato  received  as  a  legacy 
a  Babylonian  garment,  and  sold  it  because  it  was  too 
costiy  for  a  citizen  to  wear.  Some  suppose  that  a  sa- 
cred robe  was  preserved  from  early  times,  and  handed 
down  among  the  patriarchs  as  a  badge  of  the  birth- 
right, and  that  *'  the  goodly  raiment^  which  Rebekah 
put  upon  Jacob  was  the  birthright  robe.  This  view  is 
given  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  on  Gen.  xxvii,  15: 
**  And  Rebekah  took  the  desirable  robes  of  her  elder  son 
Esau,  which  had  belonged  to  Adam  the  flrst  parent.*' 
The  coat  of  Joseph,  the  possession  of  which  excited  the 
envy  of  his  brethren,  is  thus  regarded,  like  the  good  rai- 
ment of  Jacob,  as  a  badge  of  the  birthright,  which,  we 
are  expressly  taught,  having  been  forfeited  by  Reuben, 
was  transferred  to  Joseph  (xxxvii,  3 ;  1  Chron.  v,  1). 
The  robe  appears  also  to  have  been,  among  the  Hebrews, 
a  species  of  vestment  appropriated  to  the  sacerdotal  office, 
the  holy  garment.  It  was  made  entirely  of  blue,  woven 
throughout,  and  on  which  neither  knife  nor  needle  was 
to  be  used ;  on  the  lower  l)order  was  a  row  of  artilicial 
pomegranates  and  golden  bells,  alteraating  with  each 
other  (Exod.  xxviii,  2,  4, 31-33).  The  robes  of  Aaron 
symbolized  the  dignity  and  glory  of  our  great  high- 
priest,  "the  heir  of  the  whole  creation"  (Rev.  iii,  4,  5; 
vi,  9-11 ;  vii,  9-14).     See  Dress. 

ROBE,  EccLEsiASTiCAu    See  Robes. 

Robert  (i4  bbi),  a  French  historian,  was  bora  near 
Rheims,  about  1055.  He  was  educated  in  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Remi  at  Rheims,  and  in  1095  became  its  abbot;  but 
on  account  of  a  dispute  with  the  abbot  of  Mannoutiera, 
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retired  to  the  Priory  of  StOricle  de  Senuc,  where  he  re- 
mained till  he  joined  the  Crusaders  in  1096.  On  his  re- 
turn from  Palestine,  the  Council  of  Poitiers  (Nov.  23, 
1100)  declared  his  deposition  frona  Rheims  unjust  and 
his  life  irreproachable ;  but  he  was  not  reinstated,  and 
remained  at  Senuc  He  was  accused  of  maladministra- 
tion, and  Calixtus  II  deprived  him  of  his  office  (April 
16,  1121).  He  died  at  Senuc  Aug.  28,  1122.  He  left 
two  works,  entitled  JJisforia  Hierosolymitana  Libris 
VI H  Erplicata  (Cologne,  1470-74;  Basle,  1533) :— and 
La  Chromqiie  et  ffistoire/aiie  par  leR,P,en  Dieu  Tur- 
pin,  etc  (Paris,  1527).  See  Rivet,  Higt,  LUlir.  de  la 
France ;  Gallia  Chistiana, — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gene- 
rale,  8.  v. 

Robert  {St^,  founder  of  the  Order  of  Citeaux,  was 
born  at  Champagne  in  1018.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
entered  the  Convent  of  Moutier-la-Celle,  near  Troves, 
of  which  he  afterwards  became  prior.  Later  he  was  ab- 
bot of  St.  Michel  de  Tonnerre ;  and  while  prior  of  St. 
Ayrul  de  Provins,  Alexander  11  ordered  him  to  take 
charge  of  the  hermits  of  Colan.  Finding  this  solitude 
verv  unhealthful,  Robert  conducted  the  recluses  to  the 
desert  of  Molesne,  where  in  1075  he  founded  a  convent 
in  honor  of  the  Virgin.  The  laxity  of  discipline  and 
decline  of  piety,  however,  caused  him  to  leave  Molesne, 
with  twenty  companions,  and  establish  himself  at  Ci- 
teaux, near  Dijon.  In  1098  he -erected  a  monastery, 
and  was  its  first  abbot.  He  was  recalled  to  Molesne, 
and  succeeded  in  reviving  the  spirit  of  asceticism.  He 
died  March  21, 1 1 10.  Sermons,  Letters,  and  a  Chronicle 
of  Citeaux  are  attributed  to  Robert.  His  festival  is  cel- 
ebrated April  29. — Hoefer,  A'ouv,  Biog,  GhUrale,  s.  v. 

Robert  OF  Bavabia  ;  of  Dkutz.    See  Rupert. 

Robert  op  Gknkva,  antipope  against  Urban  YI 
and  Boniface  IX,  was  the  son  of  count  Amadeus  of 
(reneva.  He  was  chosen  by  the  French  cardinals, 
who  asserted  that  the  election  in  Rome  at  which 
Urban  YI  was  successful  had  not  been  free,  and  he 
reigned  at  Avignon  under  the  title  of  Clement  YII 
from  Sept.  21,  1378,  to  Sept.  26,  1394.  He  was  recog- 
nised by  France,  Naples,  Castile,  Aragon,  Navarre,  Scot- 
land, Lorraine,  and  Cyprus,  while  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  preferred  the  claims  of  Urban.  This  schism 
in  the  Church  gave  rise  to  serious  complications  in  the 
intercourse  of  nations.  The  popes  anathematized  each 
other,  and  Urban  especially  caused  a  crusade  against 
France  and  bis  rival  to  be  preached  in  England,  and  had 
the  death-penalty  inflicted  on  a  number  of  the  cardinals 
who  had  conspired  to  dethrone  him.  The  election  of 
Boniface  IX  in  1389  protracted  the  schism  in  all  its  bit- 
terness, until  the  Sorbonne  decided  that  both  popes 
ought  to  resign,  and  that  a  compromise  should  be  ef- 
fected by  means  of  arbitrators  or  a  council  of  the  Church. 
Clement  was  so  affected  by  this  decision  that  he  died 
of  apoplexy  (Sept,  26,  1394).  The  peace  desired  was 
not,  however,  finally  reached  until  1428. — Wetzer  u. 
Welte,  Kirchen-Lexikon,  s.  v. 

Robert  op  Gloucester,  an  English  chronicler, 
lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  centurv.  He  was  a 
monk  in  the  Abbey  of  Gloucester,  and  does  not  appear 
to  have  lived  long  after  1265.  He  composed  a  rhymed 
chronicle  of  more  than  ten  thousand^  v«fses,  written  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  containing  the  historj'^  of  England  from 
the  time  of  the  Romans  till  Edward  I.  It  is  a  philo- 
logical curiosity,  but  is  full  of  the  most  absurd  fables. 
It  was  published  entire  by  Heame  (Oxford,  1724,  2 
vols.),  and  reprinted  in  1810. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Gi- 
nerale,  s.  v. 

Robert  of  Lincoln.    See  Grossbtbste. 

Robert  of  Melun,  an  English  theologian,  was 
probably  bom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  11th  century. 
But  little  is  known  of  his  life.  Du  Boulay  supposes 
that  he  taught  for  some  time  in  Paris,  and  then  went  to 
Melun  to  pursue  the  same  vocation.  At  any  rate,  one 
of  his  pupils — John  ofSalisbury— reports. that  he  taught 


physics  in  the  former  city,  and  afterwards  deroted  hiiD- 
self  to  theology.  He  died  Feb.  28, 1 167.  H  is  priodptl 
treatise  is  entitled  Summa  Theologue,  fragmeots  ooIt  of 
which  have  been  published.  It  contains  very  valail^ 
matter  on  the  origin  of  scholastic  theology.  One  othff 
work  is  attributed  to  Robert,  Qumationes  de  Epi^oHt 
Pauli,  See  Hist,  Littir,  de  la  f ranee;  Du  Boulav. 
IJisL  Umvers,  Par, — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Gemervle.Kx. 

Robert  le  Poulk,  or  Robertus  Pallus,  chanctl- 
lor  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  flourished  about  1150.  He 
was  perhaps  archdeacon  of  Rochester,  atid  certainly  a 
distinguished  lecturer  on  the  Scriptures  at  Oxford.  Ik 
was  the  author  of  Senientim,  or  LUni  Senfenliarum.  oi 
Sententite  de  Trinitate  (in  MS.  in  the  British  Museusi: 
— twenty  Sermons:  —  probably  a  treatise  Super  Doc- 
iorum  Dictis: — and  two  or  three  other  works  (late  edi- 
tion by  Hugo  Mathout,  Paris,  1655,  foL).  See  AUibont, 
Did,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  A  uth,  s.  v. 

Robert,  Christopher  R.,  an  eminent  Presbrte- 
rian  layman,  was  bom  in  1801,  near  Moriches,  L.  L  He 
was  engaged  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits,  but  early  took  a  warm  and  active  interest 
in  the  religious  and  philanthropic  enterprises  which  have 
marked  the  present  century.  He  contributed  laqpeJj  b 
organizing  and  supporting  several  of  the  churches  in 
New  York  citv.  He  founded  the  German  Presbrtenm 
Church  in  Riviugton  Street,  and  sustained  its  pasfini 
M'ork  for  many  years  at  an  annual  expense  of  ^KIul 
Taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  education  of  young  ma 
for  the  ministry',  he  assumed  for  many  years  the  entire 
expense  of  a  number  of  students  at  Auburn  and  othfr 
theological  seminaries.  While  on  a  viut  to  Illinois  is 
1829,  which  at  that  time  was  one  of  the  extreme  West 
em  states,  he  became  deeply  impressed  with  the  im- 
port«nce  of  home  missionary  work  in  those  regions,  and 
became  a  large  contributor  to  the  funds  of  the  Houk 
Missionarv  Societv,  of  which  he  was  treasurer  for  a  num- 
ber  of  years,  conducting  all  its  financial  bui*iness  vithH 
out  fee  or  .reward.  Near  the  close  of  our  late  civil  wi^ 
he  vbited  Tennessee,  and  with  his  own  funds  purch&!^ 
a  tract  of  land  on  Lookout  Mountain,  and  establishfd  i 

'  I 

college  for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  mini«trr! 
in  the  South,  having  special  reference  to  the  waDt«  <^ 
the  coloretl  race.  In  1864  Mr.  Robert  made  an  extent 
sive  tour  in  the  East,  and  while  at  Constantinople  waaj 
so  deeply  impressed  with  the  educational  wants  of  the 
Turkish  empire  that  he  resolved  on  founding  a  coUegcl 
at  that  place.  To  this  end  he  took  into  his  counsel 
that  eminent  missionary  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  D.1>^ 
then  a  resident  of  Constantinople,  whom  he  appointed 
president  of  the  college,  and  to  whom  he  intrusted  \M 
great  work  of  laying  its  foundations.  For  years  th« 
Turkish  government,  true  to  its  narrow-minded  and 
bigoted  policy,  placed  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  ib« 
enterprise,  refusing  to  give  its  sanction  to  the  purchase 
of  a  site  for  the  buildings.  Dr.  Hamlin,  not  to  b« 
daunted,  pressed  hb  way  through  all  the  difficulties, 
tinally  purchased  the  ground,  ejected  the  buUdinga,  and 
placed  the  enterprise  on  a  firm  foundation  at  a  cost  tn 
Mr.  Robert  of  $200,000.  Contrary  to  his  desire  and  ex* 
pressed  wbhes,  the  college  was  called  after  his  name 
During  the  recent  war  in  the  empire,  the  revenue  ofth<! 
college  having  been  diminished,  Mr.  Robert  supplied  th« 
deficiency,  amounting  to  $25,000  a  year,  from  his  own 
resources.  Largely  as  Mr.  Robert's  efforts  were  put  fortli 
in  building  up  the  cause  of  Christ,  they  did  not  consi^ 
merelv  of  munificent  contributions  of  monev,  but  from 
the  time  of  his  conversion  he  was  personally  engaged  in 
every  g<MKi  work,  actively  and  eamestly  seeking  to  prt>- 
mote  the  spirituality  of  the  Church  and  the  conversion 
of  his  fellow -men.  Being  deeply  affected  with  the 
worldliness  and  want  of  spirituality  witnessed  amoii^ 
professors  of  religion,  he  prepared  with  his  own  hand  a 
letter  to  Christians  on  the  subject,  and  had  it  published 
in  pamphlet  form  and  circulated  by  the  thousand. 
Early  in  June,  1878,  he  left  his  home  to  seek  the  re- 
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neval  of  bb  health  in  one  of  the  vaUers  of  Switzerland, 
whoM  sanitary  climate  be  bad  before  enjoyed.  He  was 
recoming  much  improved,  but  only  lived  to  reach  Paris, 
where  be  died  €k^  27  of  the  same  year.  The  will  of 
Mr.  Robert  provides  that  at  the  death  of  his  wife  a 
large  part  of  his  property  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
the  college  at  Constantinople.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Robert,  Claude,  a  French  ecclesiastical  writer, 
was  bom  at  Chesley  in  1564  or  1565.  He  studied  at 
cite  College  of  Paris,  and  became  preceptor  of  the  son  of 
Beiiigne  Fremyot.  After  the  e<lucation  of  hb  pupil  was 
completed  and  he  was  made  bishop  of  Bouiges,  Robert 
continued  to  aid  him  in  the  administration  of  hb  dio- 
cese. He  filled  the  same  office  under  the  bbbop  of 
Chak>ns-aur-Saone.  This  prelate  rewarded  his  precep- 
tor by  making  him  archdeacon  and  his  grand  vicar. 
He  died  at  Cbalon»-sur-Sa6ne,  May  16,  1637.  He  left, 
besides  three  Latin  treatises,  the  Gallia  Christiana 
(Paris,  1626),  with  a  geographical, chart.  This  work, 
the  result  of  thiitv  vears'  labor,  b  an  ecclesiastical 
history  of  all  the  dioceses  of  France  from  their  origin 
tn  the  17th  century.  The  documents  which  he  had 
ouUected  for  a  second  edition  were  given  into  the  hands 
of  Scev<^e  and  Loub  de  Sainte-Marthe,  and  the  book 
was  publbbed  with  many  additions  in  1656.  A  third 
edition  was  undertaken  by  the  Benedictines  of  Saint- 
Maor  in  1715,  and  remained  unfinished  at  the  thirteenth 
volume.  It  was  continued  in  1856  by  M.  B.  Haureau. 
See  GaUia  Chrigtiana;  Perry,  Hist,  de  Ckaiont-mr' 
SaSme ;  Socard,  NoHct  Hist,  sttr  Claude  Robert ;  Fouqu^, 
Dn  Gallia  Christiana  ^  deses  Auteurs, — Hoefer,  Nouv, 
^og,  Gemraie,  s.  v. 

Robert!,  Joiin,  a  learned  and  laborious  Jesuit,  was 
bom  at  Hubert,  in  the  Ardennes,  in  1569.  He  studied 
it  liege  and  Cologne,  and  became  professor  of  theology 
at  Donay  and  other  colleges,  gaining  a  great  reputation. 
He  died  at  Namur  in  1651.  Hb  published  work  b  en- 
titled MystiecB  Kzechielis  QHadrifftg^  idestylV  Evangelia 
Hiatonamm  et  Tempomm  serie  Vinculata  (Greek  and 
Latin,  Mognnt.  1615). 

Robertinea,  an  English  order  of  eremites,  founded 
by  Robert  of  Knaresborough  about  1 169.— Walcott,  Sac 
ArekaoL  8.  v. 

Roberts,  Charles  Dillard,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Danville,  Ya.,  Feb.  15, 1838.     He  pur- 
sued hb  studies  at  Louisburg,  Ya.,  and  subsequently, 
Doder  the  Rev.  James  H.  Leps,  at  Parkersburg,  Ya., 
where,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  united  with  the 
Church.    Somi  thereafter  he  entered  Princeton  College, 
and,  after  graduation,  entered  the  Theological  Seminar}' 
b  186^  whence  be  graduated  after  a  three  years'  course. 
He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Elizabethtown, 
N.  J.,  Jan.  10, 1865,  and  in  April  following  was  ordained 
at  Rahway  by  the  same  presbytery  as  an  evangclbt  for 
Weston  Yiiginia.    He  labored  alK>ot  a  year  and  a  half 
at  Grafton,  in  that  state,  in  connection  with  the  Board 
of  Domestic  Missions.     After  serving  a  Church  at  Kid- 
ley,  near  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Roberts  went  to  Pbttsmouth, 
Keb.,  where  he  joined  the  Presbytery  of  Missouri,  and 
labored  as  a  stated  supply  until  1869.  Thence  he  went  to 
SmartviUe,  Yuba  Co.,  Cal.,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Presbmry  of  Stockton,  which,  after  the  reunion,  was 
merged  in  that  of  Sacramento.    After  preaching  a  year 
or  two  at  SmartviUe,  he  became  a  stated  supply  at 
Elko,  Kev.,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  the  former  pUoe  Oct.  12, 1875.   He  was  held 
in  high  esteem  by  all  who  knew  him  as  an  earnest,  la- 
borious, self-den  ving  missionary  in  the  frontier  fields  of 
the  Church.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Roberts,  David,  a  British  artist,  was  bom  at 
Stoekbridge,  near  F^inburgh,  Oct.  24,  1796.  He  was 
ippimticed  as  a  house-painter  in  his  native  pbce,  but, 
fpiog  to  London  in  1822,  he  found  employment  as  a 
mw-painter  for  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  In*  1882-88  he 
vcat  to  Spain,  and  in  1888-9  made  a  tour  through 


Syria,  Egypt,  and  other  Eastern  countries.  In  1841  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Mr.  Rob- 
erts died  in  London,  Nov.  25, 1864.  Among  hb  paint- 
ings are,  Ruins  of  the  Great  Temple  oyKarnak:'--JerU' 
salemfrotn  the  Mount  of  Olives: — Interior  of  the  Cathe- 
dral  at  Burgos: — Chancel  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
St.  PauU  Antwerp.  Among  his  books,  the  following 
are  the  principal:  Picturesque  Views  m  Spain  and 
Morocco  (Lond.  1835-38):  — 7'A€  Holy  Land y  Egypt, 
Nubia,  Arabia,  etc  ( 1842-48,^  vols.  foL).  See  Alli- 
bone.  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer»  AuthorSt  s.  v.;  Apple- 
tons'  Cyclop,  s.  v, 

Roberts,  Francis,  a  Puritan  divine,  the  son  of 
Henry  Roberts,  of  Aslake,  Yorkshire,  was  bom  in  that 
countv  in  1609.  He  entered  a  student  of  Trinitv  Col- 
lege,  Oxford,  in  1625,  completing  hb  studies  and  being 
ordained  in  1682.  On  the  breaking-out  of  the  Rebellion 
he  went  to  London,  took  the  covenant,  and  was  ap- 
pointed minbter  of  St.  Aiigustine^s,  Walling  Street,  in 
room  of  Ephraim  Udal,  ejected  for  his  loyalty.  In  1649 
he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Wrington,  Somerset- 
shire, by  lord  CapeL  At  the  Restoration  he  conformed, 
and  in  1672  went  to  Ireland  as  chaplain  to  lord  Capel, 
and  while  there  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  He  died 
at  Wrington  in  1675.  His  principal  work  is  Claris 
Bibliorum  (Lond.  and  Edinb.  1649,  2  vols.  8vo;  4th  ed. 
1675,  foL): — also.  Synopsis  of  Theology  (1644,  foL): — 
Believer's  Evidence  for  Eternal  Life  (1649,  1655,  8vo) : 
— Communicant  Instructed  (1651, 8vo).  See  Chalmers, 
Biog,  Diet, ;  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  atui  A  mer,  A  w- 
thors,  8.  V. 

Roberts,  John  L.,  a  minbter  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  StraiTord,  Yt.,  March  18, 
1818.  He  was  converted  and  united  with  the  Church 
in  1845,  joining  the  Yermont  Conference  in  1849.  In 
thb  conference  he  continued  to  labor  until  October, 
1862,  when  he  became  chaplain  of  the  Fourth  Regiment 
Yermont  Yolunteers.  In  1866  he  took  a  supernumerary 
rebtion  to  the  Troy  Conference,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Washington,  D.  C,  filling  several  important 
government  offices.  He  died  at  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J., 
June  24,  1873.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1874,  p.  70. 

Roberts,  John  Wright,  missionary  bbhop  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  Africa,  was  bom  of 
colored  parents  at  Petersburg,  Ya.,  and  was  converted 
and  joined  the  Church  while  in  the  United  States.  He 
early  emigrated  to  Liberia,  where  he  was  admitted 
among  the  missionaries.  The  Liberia  Conference  elect- 
ed him  to  elder's  orders  in  1841,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  came  to  the  United  States  and  was  ordained.  In 
1866  he  was  elected  to  the  ofl^ce  of  missionary  bishop, 
and  was  ordained  in  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  New  York,  June  20, 1866.  He  left  for  Liberia 
June  25.  From  that  time  on  he  labored  faithfully  for 
the  edification  and  enlargement  of  the  Church  in  the 
republic  of  Liberia  and  the  adjacent  territory.  He  died 
Jan.  80, 1875.  Bishop  Roberts  was  endowed  with  ex- 
cellent mental  gifts,  which,  under  the  circumstances  of 
his  early  condition,  were  exceedingly  well  trained.  He 
was  a  gentleman  by  nature  and  culture,  a  Christian  in 
faith  and  life.    See  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Roberts,  Joseph,  a  missionary  to  India,  who 
went  out  to  that  country  in  1818,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society.  After  nearly  four- 
teen years*  residence  among  the  Hindis,  he  returned  to 
England,  and  gave  to  the  public  Oriental  Illustrations 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  collected  from  the  Custom*, 
Manners,  Rites,  Superstitions,  etc,  of  the  Hindut,  and 
noted  on  the  spot  by  himself  (Lond.  1885, 1844,  8vo). 
The  work  was  published  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  of 
which  the  author  was  a  corresponding  member.  Hb 
Illustrations  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  books, 
chapters,'  and  verses  of  the  Bible,  and  contain  satisfac- 
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lory  explanations  of  many  doubtful  or  obscure  passages. 
See  most  of  these  in  Bush's  Scripture  llbutrations, 

Roberts,  Palmer,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  March  15,  1780,  and  was 
converted  in  September,  1804.  He  commenced  travel- 
ling under  the  presiding  elder  in  1810,  and  joined  the 
East  Genesee  Conference  in  1811.  He  locat^  in  1834, 
but  was  readmitted  to  conference  in  1887.  In  1839  he 
was  supernumerary,  and  since  about  that  time  was  su- 
perannuated until  his  iSeath,  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y., 
April  19,  1858.  See  Mimitet  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1858,  p.  207. 

Roberts,  Peter,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  was  a  native  of  North  Wales,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  On  entering  into 
orders  he  became  rector  of  Halkin,  Flintshire,  where  he 
died  in  1819.  Among  his  works  are,  Obtervationt  on 
Christian  Morality  (Lond.  1796,  8vo) :  —  Ckrittiamty 
Vindicated  against  Volney  (ibid.  1800,  8vo)  : — Harmony 
of  the  Epistles  (ibid.  1800,  A^Vo) -.—Manual  of  Prophecy 
("ibid.  1818,  8vo)i  — Review  of  the  Policy,  etc,  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  (ibid.  1809,  8vo).  See  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v.;  Darling,  Cyclop. 
Bibliog,  s.  v. 

Roberts,  Robert,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Lincolnshire,  England, 
iu  1832.  He  experienced  religion  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
years,  and  at  eighteen  became  a  local  preacher,  and  four 
months  after  a  travelling  preacher,  among  the  Primi- 
tive Methodists.  He  travelled  four  years  until  received 
into  full  connection,  and  then  came  to  the  United  States. 
He  was  received  into  the  New  York  East  Conference  as 
a  probationer  in  1856.  His  last  appointment  was  Oiok 
Street,  Brooklyn,  in  which  he  died,  January,  1865,  after 
an  illness  of  two  weeks.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences,  1865,  p.  82. 

Roberts,  Robert  Rlchford,  bishop  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  Frederick  Coimty, 
M<1.,  Aug.  2, 1778.  He  removed  while  a  child  to  Lig- 
(»nier  Valley,  Pa.,  and  was  converted  when  he  was 
about  fifteen  years  old.  He  was  admitted  on  trial  in 
the  Baltimore  Conference  in  1802,  and  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1804.  He  was  soon  placed  in  charge  of  im- 
portant stations  in  Baltimore,  Alexandria,  Georgetown, 
and  Philadelphia.  In  1815  he  was  appointed  presiding 
elder  of  Schuylkill  district-,  embracing  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia; and  owing  to  the  death  of  bishop  Asbury,  he 
was  elected  to  preside  over  the  Philadelphia  Conference 
in  the  spring  of  1816.  At  the  following  session  of  the 
(reneral  Conference  (May,  1816)  he  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  bishop,  being  the  tirst  married  man  in  America 
who  tilled  that  position.  He  made  his  first  residence  in 
Chenango  (now  Mercer)  County,  Pa.,  but  in  1819  set- 
tled in  Lawrence  County,  Ind.  The  record  of  his  last 
year's  service  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of 
his  labors  while  bishop.  In  that  year  he  preached  in 
six  different  states  and  among  four  Indian  tribes  in  the 
West,  presidetl  at  four  annual  conferences,  and  travelled 
nearly  5500  miles.  In  the  spring  of  1848  his  disease, 
the  asthma,  greatly  increased  upon  him,  and  he  died 
March  26.  His  body  was  buried  on  his  own  farm,  but 
in  January,  1844,  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the 
Indiana  Conference,  it  was  removed  to  Green  Castle. 
Bishop  Morris  writes  of  him :  "  He  possessed  by  nature 
the  elements  of  an  orator — an  imposing  person,  a  clear 
and  logical  mind,  a  ready  utterance,  a  full-toned,  melo- 
dious voice.  ...  He  was  alwa^^s  patient  and  pleasant ; 
above  all,  unpretending."  See  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Meth- 
odism, 8.  V. ;  Sprague,  A  nmtls  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vii,  387. 

Roberts,  Thomas  W.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Montgomeryshire,  North  Wales,  Oct.  10, 
1830.  His  early  education  was  good,  and  his  parents 
emigrating  to  the  United  States,  he  graduated  at  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  was  licensed 
and  ordained  at  New  York  Mills  Nov.  14, 1856.'  He  ex- 


ercised his  gifts  as  a  minister  among  the  Welsh  Oo- 
gregationalists  until  1860,  when  be  joined  the  Cayuga 
Presbytery,  with  a  view  of  laboring  within  the  bouads 
of  that  presbytery ;  and  it  was  while  travelling  in  be- 
half of  his  mission  that  he  was  injured  on  the  New  York 
and  Erie  Railroad,  and  died  soon  after  (Sept.  26,  \Wk 
Mr.  Roberts  was  a  humble,  unassuming  man,  and  a  de> 
voted,  energetic  minister  of  the  Gospel.  See  WiLbcoi, 
Presb,  Hist,  A  Imamtc,  1862,  p.  191.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Roberts,  William  Hayward,  D,D.j  a  detf^v- 
man  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  bom  in  1745,  and 
etlucated  at  Eton  and  King's  Ck>llege,  Cambridge.  He 
was  for  some  time  underroaster  at  Eton,  became  pioT- 
ost  of  King's  Oillege  in  1781,  chaplain  to  the  king,  and 
rector  of  Famham  Royal,  Bucks,  and  died  in  1791.  His 
works  are,  Pocticcd  Essay  (  Lond.  1771,  4to) :  —Judfik 
Restored,  a  poem  in  six  books  (ibid.  1774,  2  vols,  ^vo): 
— besides  other  Poems,  Sermons,  etc  See  AUibone,  Did. 
of  Brit,  and  Amer.  A  uih.  s.  v. 

Robertson,  Frederick  William,  an  English 

clergyman,  was  bom  in  London,  Feb.  8,  1816.  At  the 
age  of  nine  he  was  sent  to  a  grammar-school  in  Bever- 
ley, Yorkshire,  where  he  remained  a  few  years,  and  theu 
accompanied  his  parents  to  the  Continent.  In  1832  he 
entered  the  Edinburgh  Academy,  and  the  next  year 
proceeded  to  the  Edinburgh  University.  He  was  orig- 
inally designed  for  the  bar,  but  the  study  of  law  did  not 
please  him,  and  he  would  gladly  have  been  a  soldier. 
Certain  difficulties  intervening  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
a  commission,  Mr.  Robertson  entered  Brasenose  Coll^, 
Oxford  (1836),  to  study  for  the  Church.  The  parity 
of  his  life  and  the  depth  of  his  religious  feeling  prepared 
him  to  enter  upon  this  new  career  without  regret.  Hb 
first  appointment  was  to  the  curacy  of  St.  Maurice  and 
St.  Mary  Calendar;  but  his  health  failed  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  and  he  was  compelled  to  visit  the  Continem. 
On  bis  return  to  England,  he  was  for  a  time  curate  to 
the  incumbent  of  Christ  Church,  Cheltenham.  In  the 
beginning  of  1847  he  removed  to  St.  Ebbes,  Oxford,  and 
was  just  attracting  the  notice  of  the  under^aduates, 
when  he  was  offered  the  incumbency  of  Trinity  Chapel, 
Brighton.  Here  his  eloquence  and  originality  always 
attracted  large  and  intellectual  audiences.  He  was  ac> 
cused  of  not  being  very  orthodox  in  his  belief  and  teach- 
ing. This  is  supposed  to  have  hastened  his  death,  which 
took  place  Aug.  15,  1853.  He  was  the  author  of  Led- 
ures  and  A  ddresses  on  Literary  and  Social  Topics  (Lond. 
1858,  1861) :— Expository  Lectures  on  Corinthians  (ibid. 
1859) : — Sermons,  four  series  ( 1855-68;  new  ed.,  writh 
Memoir,  Boston,  1870,  2  vols.).  His  Life  cmd  Lettert 
have  been  edited  by  S.  A.  Brooke  (1865,  2  vols.).  See 
Chambers^ s  Encyclop,s,y.',  Appletons*  Cydop.  a. v.;  Metk 
Quar.  Rev.  Oct.  1866;  Boston  Rev.  July,  1866. 

Robertson,  James  (of  Ellon),  D.D.,  a  minister  of 
the  Established  Church,  Scotland,  was  bom  in  Pitsligo, 
a  parish  in  the  north  of  Aberdeenshire,  in  1803.  He 
graduated  in  due  time  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen, 
and  afterwards  served  as  private  tutor,  as  parish  school- 
master in  his  own  parish,  and  eventually  as  head-master 
of  a  hospital  in  Aberdeen  for  the  education  of  boys.  In 
1882  he  was  appointed  minister  of  the  parish  of  Ellon, 
where  he  remained  until  1843,  caring  for  his  parish  with 
assiduity  and  thoroughness.  In  the  great  controversy 
in  the  Scottish  Kirk  he  was  an  earnest  and  indefatigable 
"  Moderate,"  opposed  to  the  Veto  Act  and  to  Drs.  Chal- 
mers, Candlish,  Cunningham,  and  the  other  Non-intru- 
sionists.  When  these  withdrew  in  the  great  secession 
of  the  Free  Church,  it  was  natural  that  Mr.  Robertson 
should  be  designated  to  occupy  some  one  of  the  pot^ts 
they  loft  empty.  In  1843— the  year  of  the  disruption— 
Dr.  Robertson  became  professor  of  divinity  and  Church 
history  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  one 
of  the  central  minds  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
toiled  indefatigably  in  a  great  endowment  scheme— a 
kind  of  adaptation  or  revival  of  the  Church-extension 
scheme  of  Dr.  Chalmers.     He  died  in  Edinburgli,  Dec. 
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%  18(0.  He  paUiBhed  pamphlets  on  The  Moderate  Side 
o/Ae  Stotck  Church  Contrwersy.  See  AlUbone,  Did. 
it/ Brit,  amd  Amer,  Auth,s.v,'y  Charteris,  L\/e  o/Hob- 
iritm  (Edinb.  19S2, 8ro) ;  The  Reader,  May  9, 1863. 

Robertson.  John  Jay,  a  Presbyterian  minuter, 
was  bom  in  Washington,  Ga.,  in  1822.  He  graduated 
at  the  University  of  East  Tennessee  in  1846,' entered  the 
L'nkio  Theological  Seminary  in  1846,  and  graduated  in 
1848.  He  was  ordained  in  1850,  and  filled  the  pulpit 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Maryville,  Tenn.,  as  a 
»tared  supply.  In  the  years  1851-62  he  was  professor 
ill  the  Msryrille  College,  and  from  the  last  date  until 
1H62  he  was  chaplain  in  the  Confederate  army.  From 
1862  to  1865  he  was  a  stated  supply  of  the  church  in 
Kugenville,  Tenn.  He  died  in  August,  1866,  while  in 
thttreUtioo.    (W.P.S.) 

Robertson,  Joseph,  a  learned  English  divine, 
was  bora  at  Knipe,  Westmoreland  Co.,  Aug.  28,  1726. 
He  entered  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  1746,  where  he 
took  bis  degree  of  arts.  Keceiving  orders,  he  was  for 
fume  time  curate  to  Dr.  Sykes  at  Kayleigh,  and  in  1758 
nwdved  the  living  of  Herriard,  Hampshire.  In  1770 
be  became  rector  of  Sutton,  in  Essex,  and  in  1779  he 
was  presented  to  the  living  of  Homcastle,  in  Lincoln- 
shire. He  died  Jan.  19,  1802.  Among  his  principal 
puUications  are,  a  tract  on  Culinary  Poisons  (Lond. 
1781)  >-lMtroductum  to  Stutfy  o/PoHie  Literature  (ibid. 
]:&):-Edueatiom  of  Young  Ladies  (ibid.  1798,  8vo). 
Besides  other  miscellaneous  works,  he  contributed  to 
Tkf  Critical  Review  from  August,  1764,  to  September, 
1785,  over  2620  criticisms  on  theological,  classical,  po- 
ffical,  and  miscellaneous  publications.  See  Chalmers, 
hiog.  Diet,  s.  v.;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer. 

Robertson,  Wesley,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  New  Providence,  N.  J. 
He  was  converted  in  1828,  and  united  with  the  Church. 
In  1834  be  received  license  as  a  local  preacher,  and  in 
l^  was  received  on  probation  in  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
ference. He  labored  with  great  acceptability,  being  in- 
stranental  in  the  conversion  of  large  numbers  and  suc- 
eeafol  in  the  building  of  churches.  In  the  spring  of 
I8o7  he  took  a  supernumerary  relation,  and  made  New- 
ark hb  residence,  where  he  remained  until  August,  1864. 
He  then  went  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  to  labor  under  the 
direction  of  the  Chriittian  Commission,  where  he  died 
NV.  2, 1864.     See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Cof\f,  1865,  p.  49. 

Robertson,  'William,  D.D.,  oOen  called  Prind- 
pal  Robertson,  a  celebrated  Scottish  historian,  was  bom 
at  Bortbwick,  county  of  Mid-Lothian,  Scotland,  Sept.  19, 
1721.  His  father,  the  Rev.  William  Robertson,  was 
miBister  at  Borthwick  when  his  son  was  bom,  and  af- 
terwards at  the  Grey  Friars*  Church,  Edinburgh.  After 
a  pRparatory  course  at  the  school  of  Dalkeith,  and  when 
only  twelve  years  of  age,  young  Robertson  obtained  ad- 
msaaa  into  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  bis 
Nibsequent  pn^^^ess  in  learning  was  rapid,  in  pro|)ortion 
Ui  the  astonishing  acquirements  of  his  childhood.  In 
1~41,  before  he  was  twenty  years  old,  he  was  licensed 
^y  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  to  preach ;  in  1743  he 
was  appointed  minister  of  Gladsmuir,  in  Haddington- 
shire, where  he  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  an  elo- 
qoent  pulpit  orator;  in  1751  he  married,  and  soon  aft«r 
^»«aroe  l«uler  of  the  Moderate  party  in  the  Church  of 
^land,  in  which  capacity  he  is  said  to  have  evinced 
in  the  General  Assembly  a  readiness  and  eloquence  in 
<^tc  which  his  friend  Gibbon  might  have  envied  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  1759  he  first  became  known 
u  a  historian  by  the  publication  of  his  History  of  Scot" 
i*"^  which  benefited  his  fortune  to  the  extent  of  £600, 
wH  his  fame  was  by  one  effort  placed  on  an  imperisha- 
Ue  basis.  No  first  work  was  ever  more  successful.  It 
**9  extolled  by  Hume,  Burke,  and  other  eminent  crit- 
^  About  the  same  time  he  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
•nl  became  chaplain  of  Stiriing  Castle ;  in  1761  he  was 
*^ntted  oaa  of  the  king's  chaplains-in-ordinary  for 
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Scotland;  in  1762  he  was  elected  principal  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1764  was  made  historiog- 
rapher for  Scotland,  with  a  salary  of  £200  per  annum. 
Stimulated  by  such  success,  as  well  as  by  an  ardent  de- 
votion to  literature,  he  continued  his  studies,  and  in 
1769  produced  his  IHstoiy  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  K, 
which  raised  his  then  increasing  repuUiion  still  higher, 
and  which  is  considered  his  capital  work.     The  intro- 
ductory part  consisu  of  an  able  sketch  of  the  political 
and  social  state  of  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  accessiim 
of  Charles  V,  a  most  important  period,  which  forms  the 
connection  between  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  history 
of  modern  European  society  and  politics.     In  1777  he 
published  his  History  of  America ,  which  was  followed 
in  1788  by  Additions  and  Corrections  to  the  former  Edi" 
turns ;  and  in  1791  he  published  his  Historical  Disqui" 
sition  concerning  the  Knowledge  which  the  A  ncients  had 
of  India,  a  slight  work,  to  which  he  had  beeu  led  by 
major  KenneFs  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Jiindostan,     After 
spending  a  life  of  equal  piety,  usefulness,  and  honor,  he 
died,  June  11, 1793.    His  remains  were  followed  to  their 
resting-place  in  Grey  Friars'  Church-yard  by  a  large 
concourse  of  the  most  illustrious  magnates  of  the  king- 
dom, the  famous  professors  of  the  ancient  university, 
the  chiefs  of  the  learned  professions,  and  by  many  pri- 
vate citizens— all  anxious  to  testify  their  respect  to  the 
memory  of  one  whose  intellectual  productions  cast  so 
I  bright  a  lustre  on  the  record  of  Scottish  letters.     "A 
month  or  two  previous  to  his  decease  he  was  removed 
to  Grange  House,  near  Edinburgh,  where  his  friend 
;  Dugald  Stewart  enjoyed  those  visits  which,  fortunately 
for  the  world,  led  to  the  composition  of  that  charming 
memoir  of  the  principal  which  has  been  so  often  praised 
and  so  seldom  equalled."     Dr.  Robertson  was  a  man  of 
dignified  and  pure  personal  habits.     His  conduct  as  a 
Christian  minister,  as  a  member  of  society,  as  a  re- 
lation, and  as  a  friend  was  wholly  without  a  stain. 
Lord  Brougham,  a  relative  of  his,  in  his  Lives  of  the 
Men  of  Letters  of  the  Time  of  George  III,  says,  "His 
affections  were  warm;  they  were  ever  under  control, 
and  therefore  equal  and  steady.     His  conversation  was 
cheerful,  and  it  was  varied.     Vast  information,  copious 
anecdote,  perfect  appositeness  of  illustration — narration 
or  description  wholly  free  from  pedantry  or  stiffness, 
but  as  felicitous  and  as  Striking  as  might  be  expecte<i 
from  such  a  master — great  liveliness,  and  often  wit,  and 
often  humor,  with  a  full  disposition  to  enjoy  the  merri- 
ment of  the  hour,  but  in  the  most  scrupulous  absence  of 
everything  like  coarseness  of  any  description  —  these 
formed  the  staples  of  his  talk."    Most  of  the  works  of 
Dr.  Robertson  relate  to  that  important  period  when  the 
countries  of  Europe  were  beginning  to  form  constitu- 
tions and  act  upon  the  political  systems  which  were  for 
centuries  preserved.     His  style  is  elegant,  clear,  and 
vigorous,  with  occasional  passages  of  great  beauty.     It 
seems  to  have  completely  surprised  bis  contemporaries ; 
and  Horace  Walpole,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  expresses 
the  feeling  with  his  usual  point  and  vivacity:  "But 
could  I  suspect  that  a  roan  I  believe  rouch  younger,  and 
whose  dialect  I  scarce  understood,  and  who  came  to  me 
with  all  the  diflldence  and  modesty  of  a  very  middling 
author,  and  who,  I  was  told,  had  passed  his  life  in  a 
small  living  near  Edinburgh — could  I  then  suspect  that 
he  had  not  only  written  what  all  the  world  now  allows 
to  be  the  best  modem  history,  but  that  he  bad  written 
it  in  the  purest  English,  and  with  as  much  seeming 
knowledge  of  men  and  courts  as  if  he  had  passed  all  his 
life  in  important  embassies?"    Gibbon  also  has  home 
ample  testimony  to  hia  style.     In  his  Memoirs  (ch.  v), 
he  says:  "The  perfect  composition,  the  nervous  lan- 
guage, the  well-turned  periods,  of  Dr.  Robertson  in- 
flamed me  to  the  ambitious  hope  that  I  might  one  day 
tread  in  his  footsteps;  the  calm  philosophy,  the  care- 
less, inimitable  beauties,  of  his  friend  and  rival  Hume 
often  forced  me  to  close  the  volume  with  a  mixed  sen- 
sation of  delight  and  despair."     Robertson  is  more  uni- 
form and  measured  than  Hume.    He  has  few  salient 
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points,  and  no  careless  beauties.     Of  grandeur  or  dig- 
nity there  is  no  deficiency ;  and  when  the  subject  awak- 
ens a  train  of  lofty  or  philosophical  ideas,  the  manner 
of  the  historian  is  in  fine  accordance  with  his  nnatter. 
When  he  sums  up  the  character  of  a  sovereign,  or  traces 
the  progress  of  society  and  the  influence  of  laws  and 
government,  we  recognise  the  mind  and  language  of  a 
master  of  historical  composition.      There  have  been, 
however,  various  criticisms  as  to  his  accuracy  in  details 
of  fact — the  research  and  import  of  his  histories.     We 
quote  from  a  single  critic :  **  In  plain  terms,  Dr.  Robert- 
son appears  to  have  studied  grace  and  dignity  more 
than  usefulness.    He  has  chosen  those  features  of  everv 
figure  which  he  could  best  paint,  rather  than  those 
which  were  most  worthy  of  the  penciL    The  charms  of 
R(ibcrtson*s  style,  and  the  full  flow  of  his  narration, 
which  is  always  sufiiciently  minute  for  ordinary'  read- 
ers, will  render  his  works  immortal  in  the  hands  of  the 
bulk  of  mankind.     But  the  scientific  reader  requires 
something  more  than  periods  which  fill  his  ear,  an<l 
general  statements  which  gratify  by  amusing;  he  even 
requires  more  than  a  general  text-book — a  happy  ar- 
rangement of  intricate  subjects,  which  may  enable  him 
to  pursue  them  in  their  details.   When  we  repair  to  the 
works  of  Robertson  for  the  purpose  of  finding  facts,  we 
are  instantly  carried  away  by  the  stream  of  his  narra- 
tive, and  forget  the  purpose  of  our  errand  to  the  foun- 
tain.    As  soon  as  we  can  stop  ourselves,  we  discover 
that  our  search  has  been  vain,  and  that  we  must  apply 
to  thos6  sources  from  which  he  drew  and  culled  his  sup- 
plies" (Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  in  the  Edinb,  Rev,  April, 
1808,  p.  240,  241).     See  Brougham,  Lit^s  of  Men  of 
Letters,  etc  (etl.  1856),  p.  206,  280-288  ;  Dugald  Stew- 
art, Account  of  the  Lift  and  Writings  of  Robertson 
(1801  and  1802);  Cockbum,  Memorials  of  his  Time; 
Suard,  Notice  snr  la  Vie  et  les  Ea-Hs  de  Dr.  Robertson; 
Memoirs  of  A  dam  Smithy  W,  Robertson^  and  Thomas 
Reid  (1811);  Chambers,  Bioff,  Diet,  of  Eminent  ScotS' 
men ;    Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors ; 
Mackintosh,  Journal,  July  18  and  16,  1811;  id.  Life, 
vol.  i,  ch.  ii ;  voL  v ;  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet, ;  Macaulay, 
Life  of  Johnson,  in  the  Encyc,  Briton,  (8th  ed.) ;  Am- 
rope  duiinff  the  Middle  Ages;  iMrdner's  Cyclop,  i,  278, 
280;   Gentleman's  Mag,  1886,  ii,  19;    1846,  i,  227,  n.; 
1847,  ii,  8,  4,  n. ;  Maitland,  Dark  Ages,  p.  10, 18,  25,  62 ; 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xiii,  n.;  ch.  xxxi,  xlix, 
Iviii,  Ixi;  also  MiscelL  Works  (ed.  1837),  p.  873;  (Jreen, 
Diary  of  a  fxwer  of  Literature  (1810,  4to),  p.  18,  19; 
Alison,  Blackwood's  Mag,  Dec  1844;  Smyth.  Lecttires 
on  Modem  History,  lect,  i-iv,  vii-ix,  xi;  Humboldt, 
Researches  in  America,  ii,  248;  S<»uthey,  Bist.  ofBra-^ 
zil,  i,  639;  For,  Quar,  Rev,  No.  xvii,  p.  108-1 10;  Irving, 
Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus  (ed.  1850),  iii,  864,  419; 
Prescott,  Conquest  of  Mexico,  vol.  i.  pref.  vi,  p.  37,  108, 
820, 838, 885, 848,  865, 876 ;  ii,  64, 95, 1 12, 203, 204, 222 ; 
iii,  304,  n.,  879;  id.  Conquest  of  Peru,  vol.  i,  pref.  xii,  p. 
17, 388,  423;  id.  Ferdifumd  and  Isabella,  iii,  409;  Lond. 
Quar,  Rev.  Dec  1843,  p.  187,  188;  Sept.  1847,  p.  317, 
818;   xii,  869,  870;  Ixxvi,  91-97;   I^ind,  Afhemeum, 
1843,  p.  978,  1005;  English  Cyclop,  s.  v.;  North  A  mer. 
Rev.  Oct.  1847,  p.  370,  871 ;  Ixi,  405-410;  Ixxxvi,  347; 
Walpole,  Ijetter  to  the  Countess  of  Ossory,  Nov.  23, 1791 ; 
id.  Letters  (ed.  1861),  ix,  361;  Schlegel,  I^ectures  on  the 
Hist,  of  Literature  (Engl,  transl.),  lect.  xiv ;  Schloss- 
er,  Hist,  of  the  I8/A  Century,  p.  664,  917,  supra;  Shaw. 
Outlines  of  English  Literatur-e,  ch.  xv ;  Edinb,  Rev,  ii, 
245 ;  Ivi,  220 ;  Meuselius,  Bibliotheea  Historica ;  Beau- 
ties of  Dr,  Robertson  (N.  Y.  1810,  8vo);  De  Chastellux, 
Essays  (Lond.  1790,  2  vols.  8vo);  Illustrious  Biog,  (E^- 
inb.  1808,  12mo) ;  Croker,  BoswelCs  Life  of  Johnson, 
years  1756,  1767,  1768,  1772-74,  1777-79,  1781,  1784; 
Disraeli,  Miscell.of/Jterature  (ed.  1855),  p.  466.  (J.  L.  S.) 
Robes,  a  term  denoting,  in  general,  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal garments  worn  by  the  clergy  when  performing  the 
oflices  of  the  Church.     More  strictly  it  applies  to  the 
black  gown  and  the  dress  worn  by  a  bishop.     In  early 
times  this  badge  was  so  essential  that  writers  often  use 


the  robe  to  denote  both  the  person  and  the  office  of  the 
bishop.  It  was  at  first  worn  by  all  bishops,  but  aSter- 
wards  became  the  distinctive  badge  of  archbishops,  mein>> 
politans,  and  patriarchs.  Tradition  narrates  that  Mark 
the  evangelist,  as  bishop  of  Alexandria,  first  aasumed 
the  robe  and  left  it  for  bis  followers.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  form  and  quality  of  the  robe  in  the  first  centuries 
save  that  it  was  a  seamless  garment  made  of  white  lin- 
en, and  hung  loosely  from  the  shouklers.  It  was  made 
afterwanls  of  woollen.  In  the  12th  century  it  was  mide 
of  white  woollen,  having  a  circular  gathering  on  the 
shoulders  and  two  scarfs  hanging  over  it  behind  aihi 
before.  On  the  left  side  it  was  double,  and  single  ou 
the  right.  Previous  to  the  8th  century  it  bad  also  four 
purple  crosses  upon  it,  one  before  and  behind,  and  one 
on  either  side.  It  was  fastened  by  three  golden  lasa. 
The  robe  itself  was  styled  voXvaravpiov,  See  Cole- 
roan,  Christ,  Antiq,  p.  88. 

RoblgOB,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  a  deity  who 
averted  mildew  from  growing  harvests,  and  was  vene- 
rated by  the  rustic  population. 

Robing-room,  a  room  attached  to  a  church  for  the 
keeping  of  the  vestments  and  sacred  vessels,  called  al5u 
Vestky  (q.  v.). 

Robins,  SanderBon,  an  English  cler^gymaOfWM 
rector  of  St.  James's  Church,  Dover,  afterwards  vicar  of 
St.  Peter's,  in  the  isle  of  Thanet,  and  rural  dean.  He 
died  in  1862.  His  principal  works  are,  The  Ckurrk 
Schoolmaster  (Lond.  1850,  12mo) :  —  Argument  for  ikt 
Royal  Supremacy  (ibid.  1851, 8  vo) ; — J^vidence  of  Script- 
ure against  the  Claims  of  the  Romish  Ckurck  (ibid. 
1853,  1854,  8vo)  .—The  Whole  Evidence  against  the  De- 
vices of  the  Romish  Church  (ibid.  1858,  8vo):—^  Bf- 
fence  of  the  Faith  (ibid.  1861, 8vo).  See  Allibone,  Did. 
of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Robinson,  Benjamin,  a  learned  Presbvteriin 
minister,  was  bom  at  Derby,  England,  in  1666.  He  be- 
came pastor  at  Findem.  Derbyshire,  in  1688.  from  which 
place  he  removed  to  Hungerford,  Berkshire.  He  was 
settled  at  Little  St.  Helen's,  London,  in  1700,  and  died 
in  1724.  He  wrote,  A  Review  of  the  Causa  of  Lituryiet. 
etc.  (Lond.  1710.  Svii) : — fjetter  to  Thomas  Bennet  in  De- 
fence of  the  Review  ( ibid.  1 7 1 0, 8  vo).  See  Allibone,  Did. 
of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uih,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  BUdwg. 
s.  V. 

Robinson,  Charles  O.,  a  minister  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Newville,  N.  Y.,  in 
1822,  and  when  nineteen  years  of  age  was  converted. 
Although  early  impressed  that  it  was  his  duty  to  preach, 
he  endeavored  by  diligent  attention  to  other  duties  to 
pacify  his  conscience.  At  length  he  yielded,  and  was 
received  on  trial  in  the  Oneida  Conference  in  1862.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  in  1854,  and  elder  in  1856;  but  the 
condition  of  his  health  forbade  active  service,  and,  tak- 
ing a  supernumerary  relation,  he  went  in  October,  1856, 
to  Mansfield,  O.,  where  his  parents  resided,  and  failiiii; 
rapidly,  died  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month.— See  i/w- 
utes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1857,  p.  298. 

Robinson,  David,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Croppuck  Township,  Washington  Co.,  Pa.,  about 
the  year  1808.  He  graduated  at  Washington  College, 
studied  theology  in  the  Western  Seminar}-,  Allegheny 
City,  was  licensed  by  Washington  Presbytery  in  1841, 
and  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  of  51  ill  Creek 
Church,  Hookstown,  April  19, 1842.  This  relation  ex- 
isted until  1854,  when  it  was  dissolved,  and  in  1856  he 
joined  New  Lisbon  Presbytery  and  was  installed  pastor 
of  Madison  Church,  at  Calcutta,  O.,  where  he  remaine<{ 
until  1858,  when  he  returned  t4)  Hookstown,  Pa.,  where 
he  died,  March  17,  1861.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist.  Al^ 
manac,  1862,  p.  1 17.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Robinson,  Edward,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  the  most  Gtr- 
man  among  English-speaking  scholars,  whose  classical 
and  invaluable  work  on  Palesthie  has  made  his  uamc 
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as  well  known  in  Genoany  «nd  England  as  in  bis  na- 
tiTe  land,  was  of  Puritan  descent,  and  inherited  the  pie- 
tj.  enogv,  love  of  liberty,  and  high  moral  principle  of 
the  settlers  of  New  England.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Congregational  minister,  was  bom  at  Soathington,  Conn., 
April  10, 17H  and  from  1812  to  1816  attended  Hamilton 
College  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self chiefly  iu  mathematics  and  the  ancient  languages, 
and  was  at  the  head  of  his  class.  In  the  fall  of  1817, 
afttf  siadying  law  for  some  time  at  Hudatm,  N.  Y.,  he 
was  called  to  a  tutorship  at  Hamilton  College  and 
accepted.  A  year  later  be  married  Eliza  Kirkland, 
daagbter  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland,  known  as  mis- 
sumary  to  the  Oneidaa.  Though  somewhat  older  than 
her  husband,  she  was  a  woman  of  uncommon  intellect 
and  cultivation,  and  very  attractive  in  appearance.  She 
died,  however,  within  a  year  after  her  marriage.  Mr. 
Robineoo  remained  at  Clinton  until  1821,  when  he  went 
to  Andover,  Mass.,  to  publish  an  edition  of  eleven  books 
of  the  IHad,  with  notes  and  a  Latin  introduction,  which 
appeared  in  1822.  This  stay  at  Andover,  however,  des- 
tined him  to  the  service  of  theology  and  the  Church. 
He  entered  into  intimate  relations  with  Prof.  Moses 
Stuart,  the  patriarch  of  Biblical  scholarship  in  America, 
and  became  assistant  professor  of  the  Hebrew  language 
and  literature  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
(1823-26).  He  assisted  Prof.  Stuart  in  preparing  the  sec- 
(hkI  edition  of  his  Htbrtw  Grammar  (which  was  found- 
ed on  thatof  G^eoius),  and  in  the  translation  of  Wiuer^s 
Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Greek  (1825).  At  the 
same  time  be  prepared  alone  a' translation  of  WahPs 
Qavii  PkUohffica  Novi  Testamenti  (Andover,  1825), 
which,  in  later  editions,  grew  to  be  a  much  more  im- 
portant, independent  work.  These  labors  determined 
his  future  career,  as  well  as  the  whole  character  of  mod- 
era  exegetical  theology  in  America,  of  which  Stuart 
and  Robinson  must  be  considered  the  founders  and  rep- 
resentatives. Stuart  was  brilliant  and  enthusiastic; 
Robimon.  calm,  sober,  and  critical ;  the  former  fresher 
and  more  animating,  the  latter  more  thorough  and 
scholarly.  The  school  of  exegesis  originated  by  them 
oofBiita  in  an  independent  elaborating  of  the  results  of 
modem  German  investigation  on  the  basis  of  Anglo- 
American  orthodoxy  and  practical  piety.  By  this  proc- 
e»  many  excrescences  and  extravagances  of  German 
research  were  done  away  with,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  old  Puritan  severity  was  largely  modified.  Since 
then  it  has  become  a  necessity  for  every  American  the- 
okigian  who  would  keep  up  with  the  times  to  make 
himadf  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  German  lan- 
guage and  titerature;  and  this  necessity  will  long  con- 
tinue to  exist,  even  after  most  of  the  classical  works  of 
German  theology  have  been  made  accesidble  to  the  An- 
gk>-American  literary  world  by  translations. 

In  the  year  1826,  Robinson,  then  thirty-two  years  of 
age,  oodertook  a  voyage  to  Europe  in  order  there  to 
com{Jete  hb  theological  education  at  the  fountain- 
heads  of  German  learning  and  research.  He  spent  his 
time  chiefly  at  the  universities  of  Gottingcn,  Halle,  and 
Berlin,  and  became,  in  point  of  persevering  industry,  a 
Gennan  among  Germans.  He  was  particularly  inti- 
mate with  GcseniuB,  Tholnck,  and  Rodiger  in  Halle, 
and  with  Neander  and  Ritter  in  Berlin.  To  the  cele- 
bnted  Beriin  ge<^rapher,  who  elevated  geography  to 
ibe  dignity  of  a  science,  constituting  it  the  indbpensa- 
ble  companion  of  ethnc^aphy  and  history,  and  who 
united  with  depth  of  learning  sincere  piety  and  a  child- 
like fiuth,  be  was  allied  during  his  whole  life  by  the 
doaest  bonds  of  esteem  and  affection,  which  were  ftilly 
reciprocated  by  Ritter.  He  considered  Ritter,  as  he  as- 
nred  the  writer  of  this  article  on  presenting,  in  1844, 
a  letter  of  introduction  from  him,  the  greatest  man  of 
his  time.  In  1828  he  was  married  in  Halle  to  The- 
me Albertine  Luise,  youngest  daughter  of  L.  A.  von 
'toob,  professor  of  phikwophy  and  political  science  at 
the  University  of  Halle,  a  highly  gifted  lady  of  thor- 
ough culture,  who  has  acquired,  under  the  nom  deplume 


of  Talvj,  a  well-merited  reputation  as  a  writer,  and  who, 
with  German  love  and  fidelity,  was  a  true  helpmeet  to 
her  American  husband,  in  his  literary  labors,  untU  he 
died. 

After  his  return  to  America  in  1830,  Robinson  was 
appointed  professor  extraordinary  of  Biblical  literature 
and  librarian  at  the  Theological  Seminar}'  in  Andover. 
Soon  after,  in  1881,  he  founded  and  edited  a  learned 
theological  quarterly,  the  Biblical  Repontory,  which 
subsequently  (in  1851)  was  united  with  the  Bibliothe' 
ca  Sacra,  founded  in  1844,  and  edited  by  himself 
in  conjunction  with  the  Andover  professors  Edwards 
and  Park,  and  as  such  still  exists.  This  fluurisbing  \ye- 
riodical  contained  in  its  first  volumes,  besides  valuable 
independent  articles,  particularly  by  Robinson  and  Stu- 
art, many  translations  and  reviews  of  German  works, 
and  was  thus  a  means  of  transferring  the  best  results 
of  foreign  biblical  and  theological  research  to  American 
soiL  In  the  year  1882  Robinson  published  an  improved 
and  enlarged  edition  of  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  BiUe^ 
which  proved  very  successful.  A  year  later  he  iraued 
a  smaller  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  for  popular  use,  of 
which  thousands  of  copies  were  spread  abroad  through 
the  American  Tract  Society.  At  the  same  time  he 
published  in  Halle  a  translation,  by  himself,  of  Butt- 
mann's  Greek  Grammar,  which  has  since  then  repeated- 
ly reappeared  in  new  and  improved  editions,  and  was, 
and  is  still,  largely  used  as  a  text- book  in  American 
colleges. 

These  severe  labors,  in  connection  with  his  daily  du- 
ties as  instructor,  undermined  his  health,  and  forced  him, 
in  1883,  to  resign  his  position.  He  removed  to  Boston, 
and  there  devoted  himself  to  his  studies.  In  1834  he 
published  a  revised  edition  of  Newcomers  Greek  Bar- 
motiy  of  the  Gospels,  which  was  far  superior  to  the  ear- 
lier editions,  and  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature 
on  Gospel  harmony.  It  was  based  on  Knapp's  text  of 
the  New  Test.,  and  did  not  possess  the  advantages  of 
the  later  researches  of  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Alford, 
and  Tregelles  in  the  field  of  textual  criticism.  At  the 
same  time  Robinson  completed  an  English  transla- 
tion of  Gesenius's  Hebrew  -  ImHh  Lexicon,  which  first 
appeared  in  1886,  met  a  great  want,  and  contributed 
much  to  'the  advancement  of  the  studv  of  Hebrew  in 
America.  The  second  and  later  editions  were  enriched 
by  many  additions  from  the  Thesaurus  of  Gesenius. 
The  roost  important  fruit,  howex^er,  of  this  season  of 
leisure  in  Boston  was  the  preparation  of  an  indepen- 
dent Gr^k  arid  English  Lexicon  of  the.  New  Test^  which 
at  once  took  the  place  of  the  author's  translation  of 
Wahl's  Clavis^  He  made  frequent  use  of  his  predecef^ 
sors — Bruder,  Schleussner,  Wahl,  Bretschneider,  and  all 
exegetic  sources  of  importance;  and,  in  the  later  edi- 
tions particularly,  of  the  commentaries  of  De  Werte 
and  Meyer,  which  he  preferred  on  account  of  their 
great  philological  advantages  and  concise  brevity, 
without,  however,  allowing  them  to  disturb  his  Amer- 
ican orthodoxy  in  any  important  points  This  ex- 
tremely valuable  and  sterling  work  first  appeared  iu 
1836,  and  was  at  once  welcomed  as  the  best  English 
lexicon  of  the  New  Test.,  and  reprinted  in  three  differ- 
ent editions  in  England.  A  new  edition,  greatly  im- 
proved and,  in  part,  entirely  altered,  appeared  in  1850, 
and  made  it  the  first  work  of  its  kind  to  the  present  timo. 
It  is  likewise  an  almost  complete  concordance,  and  en- 
ables the  student  to  nearly  dispense  with  Bruder.  Thi:4 
work  is  a  monument  of  labor  and  industrv.  Its  motto 
is, "  Dies  diem  docet,"  and  "  Nulla  dies  sine  linea."  The 
exegerical  point  of  view  of  the  author  belongs  to  the 
historico-grammatical  school  founded  by  Winer,  so  far 
as  it  agrees  with  a  stricter  conception  of  inspiration  and 
a  decidedly  Protestant-orthodox  acceptation  of  all  im- 
portant doctrines.  He  kept  equally  aloof  from  ration- 
alism and  from  mysticism,  and  was  a  progressive  super- 
naturalist. 

In  the  year  1837,  Prof.  Robinson  received  a  call  as 
professor  of  Biblical  literature  to  the  Union  Theological 
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Seminary  of  New  York,  a  Presbyterian  institution  re- 
cently founded,  which  siuce  then,  and  chiefly  through 
Prof.  Kobinson,  has  risen  to  the  first  rank  of  theolc^ical 
senainaries  in  America,  and  stands  side  by  side  with  An- 
dover  and  Princeton ;  and  which,  by  his  efforts,  was  en- 
riched, at  an  early  day,  by  the  Van  Ess  library  and  other 
literary  treasures.  He  accepted  the  call  on  condition 
of  his  being  permitted  to  devote  some  years  (at  his  own 
expense)  to  the  investigation  of  the  Holy  Land  on  the 
spot  itself  before  entering  upon  his  duties.  On  July  17, 
1837,  he  sailed  for  Europe  with  his  family,  left  the  latter 
in  Germany,  and  travelled  by  way  of  Athens  and  Egypt 
to  Palestine.  In  conjunction  wit(i  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith, 
a  highly  esteemed  missionary  of  the  American  Board, 
who  was  an  accomplbhed  Arabic  scholar,  he  explored, 
with  the  acute  judgment  of  a  critical  scholar  and  the 
devout  heart  of  a  believer  in  the  Bible,  all  the  impor- 
tant places  of  the  Holy  Land.  In  October,  1838,  he  re- 
tui^ned  to  Berlin,  after  having  been  detained  at  Vienna 
by  a  severe  illness,  contracted  during  his  travels,  which 
nearly  proved  fatal.  The  two  following  years,  spent  in 
the  metropolis  of  German  science  in  the  preparation  of 
his  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine j  were  among  the  hap- 
piest of  his  life.  This  pioneer  work,  which  since  then 
has  been  consulted  and  quoted  on  all  questions  of  Bibli- 
cal geography  and  topography  by  all  the  scholars  of 
America,  England,  and  Germany,  appeared  simultane- 
ously in  America  and  England  in  the  original,  and  in 
Germany  in  a  translation  revised  by  Mrs.  Kobinson,  in 
1841,  and  secured  the  immortality  of  the  author's  name, 
placing  him,  in  Biblical  geography,  in  the  same  rank 
with  Bochart,  Keland,  Bitter,  Raumer,and  Burckhardt; 
as  in  Biblical  philology  he  stands  side  by  side  with 
Wahl,  Geseniiis,  and  Winer.  The  Biblical  Researches 
are  based  throughout  on  personal  inspection  and  inves- 
tigation by  the  aid  of  the  telescope,  compass,  and  meas- 
iiring-tape ;  on  keen  observation,  strict  regard  to  truth, 
and  sound  and  wholly  independent  judgment,  which 
allowed  itself  to  be  dazzled  by  no  mediaeval  traditions 
or  venerable  monkish  legends,  but  was  guided  by  the 
principle, "  Prima  hbtoriffi  lex  est,  ne  quid  falsi  dicere 
audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeaU''  Though  necessarily 
dry  in  many  details,  his  simple  and  massive  style  rises 
at  times  to  true  eloquence.  The  work  was  immediate- 
ly received  with  great  favor  in  Germany,  England,  and 
America,  and  still  continues  to  be  quoted  as  the  first  au- 
thority in  its  department.  We  give  as  examples  three 
criticisms  upon  it. 
Bitter  says  of  it  {Die  Erdkurtde  con  Asien,  viiifd\y.iif7d): 

"The  nnlon  of  the  scutest  observation  of  topoernphic 
and  local  coDdiiion?,  like  that  of  Burckhardt,  with  mach 
preoaratory  studv,  particularly  the  erudite  study  of  the 
bible,  and  of  philulogicnl  and  historical  criticism  as  well 
as  that  of  the  language  of  the  country  by  the  author's  trav- 
elling compauiun,  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith  (whom  a  residence 
of  many  years  in  Syria  as  a  missionary  had  mnde  practi- 
cally at  home  there),  distluguish  this  work,  which  is  car- 
ried throngh  in  the  most  conHcientions  manner  and  with 
great  vieor  of  body  and  of  mind,  from  all  former  ones  of 
Us  kind,  wherebv  the  scieutitlc  treatment  of  the  subject 
has  only  now  gained  firm  ground  upon  which  the  future 
will  he  able  to  build  up  with  more  Hnccei«8  than  the  past. 
The  competent  Ol8hant*eu  remarks  that  no  previous  work 
has  brought  to  light  a  richer  fund  of  new  and  important 
researches  on  Palestine.  The  admirable  princi(>les  of  in- 
vesticaiion  developed  and  acted  no  to  therein  will  remain 
a  guiding-star  for  all  future  travellers  who  would  under- 
take to  contribute  to  the  investic^ntion  of  Biblical  antiquity 
in  the  Holy  Land  itself,  wherefore  the  work  marks  a  new 
lera  In  Biblical  geography." 

The  committee  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  in 
its  publication  Our  Work  in  Palestine  (Lond.  1878),  p.  7, 
expresses  itself  as  follows : 

**  The  first  real  impulse,  because  the  first  successftal  im> 
pnl^e,  towardtt  scientific  examination  of  the  Holy  Land,  is 
due  to  the  American  traveller  Dr.  Robinoon.  He  it  was 
who  first  conceived  the  idea  of  making  a  work  on  Biblical 
geography  to  be  based  not  on  the  accounii*  of  othori<i,  bnt 
on  his  own  observations  and  discoveries.  He  fitted  him- 
self for  his  ambiti(Mi.'(  nndertaking  bv  the  8{>ecial  studies 
of  fifteen  years,  mastering  the  whole  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject, and,  al)ove  all.  clearing  the  way  for  his  own  research- 
es by  noticing  the  deficiencies  and  weak  points  of  bb  pred- 


ecessors. . . .  We  shall  not  go  into  the  qneetlon  here  of 
his  theories  and  his  reconstruction  of  the  i)ld  dty,  on  wbirh 
he  hai>  had  both  foUowera  and  op|>onents.  Let  it,  hov- 
ever,  be  distinctly  remembered  that  Dr.  Robinson  is  tbe 
first  of  scientific  travellers.  -  His  travels  took  him  oTer  a 
very  large  extent  of  inronnd,  ci»vering  a  large  part  of  the 
whole  country  tcom  Sinai  north;  and  his  h^iks  are  still, 
after  thirty  years,  the  most  valuable  works  which  we  pos- 
sess on  the  geography  of  Palestine." 

Dean  Stanley  {A  ddresses  and  Sermons  d^Uvertd  is  iht 

United  States^  October,  1878,  p.  26)  says: 

"Dr.  Robinson,  I  believe  it  is  not  too  mnch  to  say,  «u 
the  first  person  who  ever  saw  Palestine  with  his  eyes  open 
as  to  what  he  ought  to  see.  Hundreds  and  thourands  uf 
travellers  had  visiied  Palestine  before — pilf^imy,  ieekera 
after  pleasure,  even  scientific  travellers— out  there  was  n<i 
person  before  his  time  who  bad  come  to  visit  that  ncred 
country  with  all  the  appliances  ready  beforehand  which 
were  necessary  to  enable  him  to  understand  what  he  saw; 
and  he  ali^o  was  the  first  person  who  came  there  with  au 
eve  capable  of  observing,  and  a  hand  capable  of  recordin?, 
all  that  with  these  appliances  he  brought  before  his  visioo/' 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London  awarded  to 
the  author,  in  1842,  their  Patron*s  Gold  Medal;  in  the 
same  year  the  University  of  Halle  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  D.D. ;  and  Yale  College,  in  1844,  that  of 
LUD. 

On  his  return  to  America,  in  1840,  Dr.  Robinson  de- 
voted himself  to  his  labors  in  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  at  the  same  time  not  neglecting  his  literary 
work.  He  wrote  numerous  articles  and  eseays,  ie\i8ed 
his  former  works  for  new  editions,  and  in  1845  published 
a  new  and  independent  Greek  Harmor^  of  the  C(*iptU, 
with  notes  of  his  own,  which,  with  other  imponant 
changes,  made  it  far  superior  to  any  former  work  of  ibe 
kind  and  won  it  general  acknowledgnoent.  This  wts 
followed  in  1846  by  an  English  tiarmong,  with  the  notei 
adapted  for  popular  use. 

In  1851  Dr.  Robinson  made  a  second  visit  to  Germany 
and  Palestine,  in  which  he  included  Damascus.  The 
valuable  resulta  of  his  new  investigations  were  laid  down 
in  an  improved  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  Biblical  Re- 
searcheSfin  1856, which  was  at  the  same  time  publishetl 
in  Germany  with  a  translation  of  the  additional  matter 
by  Mrs.  Robinson.  Nevertheless,  this  invaluable  work 
was,  in  the  eyes  of  Dr.  Robinson,  merely  a  preparation 
fur  a  complete  physical,  historical,  and  topographical 
geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  which  he  considered  the 
chief  labor  of  his  life.  Unfortunately,  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  finish  it;  only  the  first  part,  the  Physical  (it- 
offraphy  of  PalesfiiWy  was  fully  prepared  in  manCiscriptf 
and  his  faithful  helpmeet  translated  it  into  German  after 
his  death,  and  published  it  in  both  languages  in  1865. 
Repeated  attacks  of  illness  undermined  his  constitution, 
and  an  incurable  disease  of  the  eyes  obliged  him,  in  the 
year  1861,  to  hiy  down  his  pen.  In  May,  1862,  he  set 
out  on  his  fifth  and  last  voyage  to  Europe,  in  order  to 
consult  the  celebrated  oculist  Dr.  von  Gr&fe,  in  Berlin, 
who,  however,  could  promise  him  no  permanent  care. 
Nevertheless,  he  greatly  enjoyed  the  intercourse  with 
his  learned  friends  in  Halle  and  Berlin,  and  refreshed 
his  soul  once  more  by  a  clouded  view  of  the  Swiss  Alp& 
On  his  return  in  November  of  the  same  year,  he  re- 
sumed his  ustul  duties  at  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, but  was  forced  to  cease  with  the  Christmas  va- 
cation. After  a  short  illness,  he  died  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family,  Jan.  27,  1868,  universally  esteemed  and  la- 
mented, most  so  by  his  wife,  son,  and  daughter,  his  col- 
leagues, and  a  large  number  of  students  in  the  seminary, 
the  learned  ornament  and  crown  of  which  he  had  been 
for  a  quarter  of  a  centur}-. 

Dr.  Robinson  was  a  man  of  athletic  form  and  imposing 
figure,  though  somewhat  bent  in  later  years;  of  strong, 
sound  good  sense;  reserved  and  dry,  though,  when  in  the 
society  of  his  learned  brethren,  often  very  entertaining 
and  with  a  strong  sense  of  humor.  He  was  thorougii 
and  indefatigable  in  his  investigations,  somewhat  scep- 
tical by  nature,  but  bowing  in  reverence  to  God's  revela- 
tion ;  oiitwanlly  cold,  but  warm  inwardly;  of  great  kind- 
ness of  heart  and  tender  sympathy;  a  plain,  serious,  8i»li'ir 
thoroughly  honorable  character;  and  a  piuus,  orthodu^S} 
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cnngeKcal  Chiistian.  Though  a  dangeroas  opponent 
when  attacked,  he  was  a  lo^-er  of  peace,  avoiUetl  theo- 
logical cootrDTersy,  and  adhered  strictly  to  his  task  in 
life,  which  he  accompliehed  faithfully.  *  He  is  the  nnjst 
distinguished  Biblical  theologian  whom  America  has 
bnjoght  forth,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
19fh  century.  His  fJarmot^  of  the  Go&peU,  his  popular 
JjkHomtry  of  the  Bible  (published  by  the  Amer.  Traci 
Society),  his  Greek  and  En^Uh  IjocicoH  of  the  New  Test,, 
bb  Hfbrew  and  EngUsk  Lexicon  based  on  Geeenius,  and, 
abo?e  tU,  his  Biblical  Beaearche*  in  Palestine^  belong  to 
the  most  oseful  works  of  modem  Protestant  theology, 
and  will  long  continue  to  exert  their  influence,  under 
the  blessing  of  God,  particularly  in  America. 

Smiroea, — Next  to  the  works  quoted  abore  in  chion- 
okgical  order,  particular  reference  is  had  to  two  excel- 
lent addresses  by  his  two  colleagues  in  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary— Profs.  Henry  B.  Smith  and  Koswell 
D.  Hitchcock — which  appeared  soon  after  his  death  un- 
der the  title  The  Life,  WrUingt,  and  Character  of  Ed- 
vard  RMason,  D.I)^  LL,D.j  read  before  the  N,  Y.  //w- 
torieol  Societg,  published  by  request  of  the  Society  (N.  Y. 
1863).  Dr.  Hitchcock's  address  gives,  at  the  same  time, 
a  thoroughly  trustworthy  biographical  sketch,  partly 
(•UDded  on  the  communications  of  the  family.  See  alsit 
the  noble  tributewhich  dean  Stanley  of  Westminster  paid 
to  Dr.  Robinson  in  an  address  before  the  students  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  Oct,  29, 1878, 
published  in  his  yf  ddresses  (tnd  Sermons  delivered  ditr- 
ng  a  Visit  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  (Lond.  and 
N.  Y.  1879,  pp.  28-S4).  He  holds  him  up  as  the  noblest 
i^ecimen  of  an  American  scholar.  The  original  MS.  of 
K'>binson*s  Biblical  Researches  and  a  part  of  his  library 
are  in  possession  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
NewYoric     (P.S.) 

RobioBon,  George  C,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  at  Hart  wick,  near  Cooperstown,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  9, 1833,  and  was  educated  first  at  the  village  acad- 
«ny  in  Wellsboro,  Pa. ;  next  at  Lima,  N.  Y.;  and  finally 
graduated  with  distinction  at  Yale  College  in  1856.    He 
then  studied  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York,  till  the  spring  of  1857,  when  he  entered  the  New 
Vork  East  Conference  and  took  charge  of  the  First 
llaoe  M.  E.  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     He  was  transfer- 
red m  1859  to  the  Cincinnati  Conference,  and  served  the 
Union  Chapel  in  Cincumati;  but  his  declining  health 
induced  bis  generous  society  to  send  him  to  Europe  in 
I860.    In  Germany  he  studied  thoroughly  the  latest 
reolts  of  theological  inquiry  and  became  master  of  the 
best  learning  of  its  evangelical  teachers,  enjoying  the 
personal  friendship  and  admiration  of  professors  Tho- 
Idck,  Jacobi,  etc     He  extended  his  travels  through 
France  and  Italy,  and  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
Jane,  1882,  with  rich  acquisitions  of  knowledge  and  im- 
proved health.     But  his  frail  constitution  soon  yielded 
t^m  to  our  precarious  climate,  and,  after  a  persistent 
fraflict  with  pulmonary  disease,  he  fell  at  last,  greatlv 
lamented,  Sept.  21,  1863.     Although  so  young,  he  had 
laid  the  broadest  and  deepest  foundation  for  the  future. 
To  the  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  and  Italian  lan- 
goages  he  had  added  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  Syri- 
ac,Md  Chaldee.     He  was  familiar  even  with  much  of 
the  literature  of  these  languages — especially  of  the  Ger- 
man.  Several  erudite  and  critical  articles  on  the  pres- 
ttit  state  of  opinimi  and  criticism'  in  Germany  respect- 
ing? the  Penuteuch  were  given  by  him  in  the  periodi- 
cal joornals.    To  great  geniality  of  disposition  he  add- 
«i  remarkable  strength  of  intellect.    Originality  mark- 
^  the  whole  stmcture  of  his  mind,  and  it  amounted  to 
S^na.   A  brief  conversation  could  not  fail  to  convince 
the  bearer  that  he  was  not  only  capable  of  original  and 
jVttioQt  thought  on  almost  any  subject  susceptible  of 
i^  but  that  this  power  was  spontaneous  to  his  affluent 
■oiod.    His  preaching  was  characterized  by  it  remark- 
*|dy:  and  thus  presented  a  singular  fascination,  espe- 
Qiilj  to  thoughtful  bearers^    H  is  congregation  at  Union 
(^«pel  in  Ondmiali  established  ''The  Kobmson  Mis- 


sion" in  his  memory.     See  Record  of  the  Yale  Class  of 
1856,  p.  60  sq. ;  rA*  (N.  Y.)  Methodist,  Oct.  8, 1863. 

Robinson,  George  Marshall,  a  Baptist  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Buckfield,  Me.,  July  18, 1821.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Waterville  College  in  the  class  of  1860. 
He  studied  theology  at  Newton,  and  was  ordained  pas- 
tor of  the  Church  in  Sidney,  Me.,  in  the  summer  of  1863. 
On  leaving  Sidney  in  1*854,  he  preached  in  several 
churches,  cbiefiy  as  a  temporary  supply,  the  state  of  his 
health  not  allowing  him  to  Uke  a  regular  pastorate. 
For  several  years  before  his  death  he  gave  up  preach- 
ing entirely,  and  was  engaged  in  business.  He  died  at 
Li vermore.  Me.,  April  29, 1 873.    (J.  C  S.) 

Robinson,  Hastings,  D.D.,  an  English  clerg>- 
man,  was  bom  in  1793,  graduated  at  Cambridge  as  six- 
teenth wrangler  in  1815,  and  was  fellow  of  St,  John'rt 
College  from  1816  to  1827.  He  then  took  the  college 
living  of  Great  Wariey,  Essex.  In  1821  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  tutor  of  his  college,  in  1828  Whitehall 
preacher,  and  in  1836  select  preacher  bef«»re  the  univer- 
sity, honorary  canon  of  Rochester,  and  rural  dean.  His 
death  took  place  May  18, 1866.  He  published  Euripi- 
dis  Electra,  Gr.  emendavit  et  Annotationibus  (Lond.  loy- 
al  8vo) : — Hpa^tf  ru/v  'AvoaToKioVy  Ada  Apostolorum 
(Cambridge,  1824, 8vo).  See  AUibone,  Did,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Robinson,  Hugh,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
was  bom  in  St.  Mary's  parish,  in  the  county  of  Anglesea. 
He  was  educated  at  Winchester  School,  was  admitted  a 
probationer  fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  in  1603,  and 
perpetual  fellow  in  1605.  He  completed  his  master's 
degree  in  1611,  and  about  thi«e  years  after  became 
chief  master  of  Winchester  School.  He  w/is  after- 
wards archdeacon  of  Winchester,  canon  of  Wells,  and 
archdeacon  of  Gloucester.  Having  sided  with  the  par- 
ty that  was  reducing  the  Church  to  the  Presbyterian 
form,  he  lost  the  advantages  of  his  canonry  and  arch- 
deaconry, but  obuined  the  rector)-  of  Hinton,  near  Win- 
chester. He  died  March  30, 1656,  and  was  buried  in 
St,  Giles-in-t he-Fields,  London.  He  wrote  for  the  use 
«»f  Winchester  School,  Preces;  Grammaficalis  qua- 
darn;  AniiqutB  IJistorite  Synopsis  (Oxford,  1816,  8vo), 
printed  together :  — ^ScAo/a  Wintoniensis  Phrases  La- 
tinoB  (Lond.  1654  and  1664);— Annates  Mundi  Univer- 
sales, etc  (ibid.  1677,  fol.).    See  Chalmers,  Biog. Diet.  s.  v, 

Robinson,  Isaac,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bom  at  Hudson,  N.  H.,  in  August,  1779.  Hav- 
ing studied  under  his  own  minister,  he  commenced  a 
course  of  classical  and  theological  study  with  Rev.  Reed 
Paige,  of  Hancock.  He  received  a  call  to  become  pas- 
tor of  the  Church  in  Stoddard,  Aug.  30, 1802,  and,  hav- 
ing accepted  it,  was  ordained  Jan.  6,  1803.  Here  he 
remained  until  the  close  of  his  ministry  and  life.  Mr. 
Robinson  continued  to  labor  with  vigor  until  with- 
in a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  which  occurred  July  9, 
1864.  He  published,  about  1809,  a  pamphlet  in  oppo- 
sition to  Universalism,  a  sermon  on  the  Supreme  IHvin^ 
i/y  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  others.  See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of 
(he  A  mer.  Pulpit,  ii,  463. 

Robinson,  John  (1),  pastor  of  the  "  Pilgrim  Fa- 
thers" of  New  Enghind,  was  bom  in  1575.  The  Inde- 
pendents, as  they  were  called,  had  their  origin  in  a  pro- 
test, not  against  popish  intolerance  and  persecution,  but 
against  Protestant  usurpation  and  bigotry  connected 
with  a  persecution  equal  in  atrocity  to  the  darkest  pe- 
riod of  jMipal  domination;  not  in  the  dark  ages,  but  in 
the  bright  and  golden  age  of  Heniy  VIII  and  good 
queen  Bess.  While  renouncing  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope  and  his  title  to  headship  in  the  Church  of  Christ, 
the  king  assumed  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  and  the 
change  was  from  priestcraft  to  kingcratlt,  both  etemallv 
incompatible  with  the  teachings  of  Christ.  A  little 
band  whose  consciences  no  chains  could  bind,  and  whose 
judgments  no  sophisms  could  pervert,  rose  up  and  mild- 
ly, but  firmly,  protested  against  such  infringement  of 
the  rights  of  conscience  and  private  Judgment,  and. 
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rather  than  Mibmit  to  the  aame,  sufTered  imprisonment, 
torture,  and  death.  An  attempt  was  made  in  1602  to 
seek  refuge  in  Holland,  but  the  vile  treachery  on  the 
part  of  the  captain  of  the  ship  on  which  they  were  em- 
barked prevented.  The  next  year,  Robinson,  the  pas- 
tor of  the  little  flock,  made  another  effort;  but  they 
were  again  thwarted  by  untoward  providences.  Final- 
ly, a  company  arrived  at  Leyden  in  1608.  The  Church 
was  enlarged  by  additions  mostly  from  English  exiles, 
and  numbered  more  than  three  hundred.  Kobinson 
was  greatly  respected  by  the  clei^  of  Leyden,  and  also 
by  the  professors  in  the  university.  He  gave  proof  not 
only  of  his  piety,  but  of  his  scholarship.  The  Church 
was  not  allowed  to  rest  in  quiet  in  this  asylum  of  con- 
science, but  was  pursued  by  the  prelatic  rage  of  the 
bigoted  Laud.  Holland  was  not  allowed  by  Providence 
to  be  their  rest,  and  they  turned  their  thoughts  across 
the  ocean  to  the  New  World,  where  they  might  enjoy 
freedom  to  worship  God  in  a  heathen  land.  An  appeal 
was  made  to  king  James  as  to  whether  they  would  be 
granted  liberty  of  conscience  in  America.  They  made 
a  full  statement  of  their  religious  principles,  keeping 
nothing  back.  The  king  promised  to  connive  as  to 
their  religious  principles  and  practices,  but  could  not 
grant  them  toleration  under  the  great  seiil. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1620  they  kept  a  day 
of  solemn  fasting  and  prayer;  Robinson  delivered  a  dis- 
course from  1  Sam.  xxiii,  8-4.  It  was  decided  that  part 
of  the  Church  should  emigrate  and  prepare  the  way, 
and  the  remainder  follow  when  their  pastor  could  go 
with  them ;  but  many  could  not  get  ready,  and  had  to 
remain.  Mr.  Brewster,  a  ruling  elder,  was  appointed  to 
go  as  a  leader.  They  were  constituted  as  much  an  ab- 
solute Church  as  the  portion  that  remained.  In  July 
they  held  another  season  of  prayer,  and  the  pastor 
preached  from  Ezra  viii,  21.  On  June  21  they  left 
Leyden  to  embark  at  Delftshaven,  and  went  on  board 
ship  the  day  after  they  arrived.  All  having  assembled 
on  deck,  their  beloved  founder  knelt  and  poured  out 
his  soul  to  (>od  in  prayer  for  the  divine  protection. 
They  believed  thoroughly  not  only  in  a  general,  but  a 
special,  providence,  extending  to  the  minutest  events. 
The  proceeds  of  their  estates  were  put  into  a  common 
stock,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  merchants  to  whom 
they  mortgaged  their  labor  and  trade  for  seven  years,  two 
vessels  were  provided — the  JSpeedwelly  of  sixty  tons,  and 
the  Mayflower^  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons.  They 
expended  seven  thousand  pounds  in  provisions  and  stores. 
The  ships,  carrying  one  hundred  and  twenty  passen- 
gers, sailed  from  Southampton  on  Aug.  5,  1620.  The 
iSpeedwelly  proving  leaky,  had  to  put  into  port  at  Dart- 
mouth for  repairs.  On  Aug.  21  they  put  to  sea  again, 
and  by  still  another  providential  interference,  both  ships 
proving  unseaworthy,  they  were  obliged  to  put  back  to 
Plymouth.  About  twenty  left  the  ISpeedicelly  and,  tak- 
ing with  them  their  provisions,  went  on  shore;  the  re- 
mainder, one  hundred  and  one  in  number,  went  on  board 
the  MayJUnoer^  and  the  shores  of  England  were  lost  sight 
of  forever.  The  company  had  entered  into  a  solemn 
covenant  to  be  faithful  to  God  and  each  other.  But  lit- 
tle remarkable  occurred  during  the  voyage.  There  was 
one  death,  and  one  birth — a  son  of  Stephen  Hopkins, 
who  was  named  Oceanus.  On  Nov.  9  they  caught  sight 
of  the  sandy  cliffs  of  Cape  Cod,  and  the  next  day  enter- 
ed the  harbor.  Before  going  ashore,  they  founded  a 
dem<»cratic  government,  and  elected  John  Carver  to 
serve  one  year  as  governor  of  the  colony.  They  named 
the  place  Plymouth.  The  first  religious  service  held 
on  land  was  on  Dec  81.  Robinson  had  charged  them 
to  "  fuUow  him  only  so  far  as  he  followed  Christ,"  They 
were  faithful  to  the  charge— a  noble  band  of  God-fear- 
ing and  God-loving  men ;  and  they  left  unchanged  to 
posterity 

"What  here  they  f land— 
Freedom  to  worship  God.'* 

The  only  book  of  Robinson's  writing  was  entitled  Jus- 
tification  of  Separation  from  the  Church  of  England^ 


published  in  1851.  He  died  March  11, 1625.  See  AHi- 
bone,  IHct.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Cbalmen, 
Biog,  IHct.  s.  v.;  Sprague,  Annuls  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit, 
i,L    (W.P.S.) 

Robinson,  John  (2),  b|shop  of  London,  was  bom 
at  Cleasby,  Yorkshire,  in  1650,  and  was  educated  at  Ori- 
el College,  Oxford.  He  was  chaplain  to  the  Engtish 
ambassador  to  Sweden  in  1688,  and  subsequently  am- 
bassador there  himself.  He  returned  to  England  in 
1708,  in  1710  became  bishop  of  Bristol,  and  in  1714  was 
transferred  to  London.  He  was  minister  plenipotenti- 
ary at  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  one  of  the  commlf> 
sioners  for  finishing  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  He  died  in 
1 728.  He  published.  An  A ccount  ofSteeden  (Sd  ed.  1717^ 
8vo) :  —  Sernum  on  Benefits,  etc,  of  Chrisfs  Kingdom 
(Lond.  1714,  8vo),  and  others.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer,  Auth,  s.  v.;  Darling,  Cyclop,  Biblio^ 
s.  v, 

Robinson,  John  (3),  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C.,  Jan.  8, 1768. 
His  college  course  was  pursued  at  Winnsborougb,  S.  C 
He  studied  under  the  care  of  the  Orange  Prei>bytery, 
was  licensed  to  preach  April  4, 1793,  and  was  by  tb« 
presbylerj'  directed  to  visit  Dupin  County,  where  he  re- 
mained seven  years.  In  1800  he  became  minister  of 
the  Church  in  Fayetteville,  but  removed  in  1801  to  Pop- 
lar Tent.  In  1806  he  was  induced  to  return  to  Fayette- 
ville, where  he  resumed  pastoral  labors  and  his  classical 
school.  In  December,  1818,  he  returned  to  Poplar  Tent, 
where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life,  dying  Dec.  14, 1843. 
Dr.  Robinson  was  a, man  of  consistent  and  elevated  pi- 
ety, large  benevolence,  firmness  of  purpose,  courage,  and 
punctuality.  He  published  a  Kuloyy  on  Washington. 
See  Sprague,  A  nnitU  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit^  iv,  1 13. 

Robinson,  John  (4),  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
was  graduated  at  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  and  was 
minister  of  Ravenstondale,  Westmoreland,  and  master  of 
the  free  grammar-school  there.  He  published,  a  Theo- 
logical, Biblicaly  and  Ecclesiastical  Dictionary  (Lond. 
1815, 8vo)  '.—The  Proper  Names  of  the  Bible  (ibid.  18W, 
12mo) : — besides  a  number  of  works  for  schools.  See  Al- 
libone, Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Darling, 
Cyclop,  BUdiog,  a.  v. 

Robinson,  John  (5),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  County  Wicklow,  Ireland, 
Aug.  14, 1801.  He  was  converted  in  his  fourteenth  year, 
and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1818,  uniting  soon  after 
with  the  Church  in  Fishkill,  N.  Y.  In  1823  he  moved 
with  his  parents  to  South  Sodus,  Wayne  Co.,  where  he  la- 
bored, with  a  great  revival  as  a  result.  After  working  un- 
der the  presiding  elder  for  two  years,  he  was  in  1882  re- 
ceived on  trial  as  an  ordained  deacon  in  the  (veneMC 
Conference.  In  this  and  in  the  East  Genesee  Confer- 
ence he  labored  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death,  in 
Starkey,  Yates  Co.,  Jan.  9, 1868.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual 
Conferences,  1868,  p.  155. 

Robinson,  Jonathan  N.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  SufTolk  Countv,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  27,  1816.  He  joined  the  Church 
April  10,  1838,  was  licensed  to  preach  March  14, 1840, 
and  after  a  course  of  preparatory  study  was  received  on 
trial  in  the  New  York  Conference,  June  16,  1844.  He 
went  to  his  last  charge  in  1853,  was  attackc<l  with  hem- 
orrhage of  the  lungs,  which  became  so  aggravated  that 
he  died,  Nov.  6,  1858.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conftr- 
encesj  1859,  p.  153. 

Robinson,  Moses,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Burlingtx>n,  Vt.,  April  26,  1815.  His  parents 
were  poor,  and  he  was  dependent  upon  his  own  exer- 
tions to  gain  an  education.  He  graduated  at  Middle- 
bury  Odlege  in  1839,  studied  theology  in  Union  Serai- 
nary,  New  York  city,  was  licensed  by  New  York  Third 
Presbyter>'  in  1842,  and  was  ordained  by  Salem  Presby- 
tery in  1848  as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Washington,  Iml 
He  labored  subsequently  at  Wadsworth,  O.,  then  at 
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EnodMiTg,  V|^  and  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  at 
Stetmboat  Kock,  la.  He  died  Aug.  31,  1865.  See  Wil- 
WM,  Prftb.  Hut,  Almanac,  1860,  p.  2:28.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Robinsoii,  Ralph,  a  Presbyterian  minbter,  was 
Umi  in  Scotland,  Windham  Co.,  Conn.,  March  12,  1780. 
Ubfatberaud  family  removed  to  Dorset,  Vt.,  where  Ralph 
(t}ieut  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  at  agriculuire.  He  pur- 
sued his  preparatory  studies  mider  the  care  of  Rev.  Will- 
iam Jaok«>n,of  Dorset,  paying  his  board  and  tuition  by 
his  labor;  graduated  at  MIddlebury  College  in  1808;  stud- 
ied theology  with  Rev.  Holland  Weeks, of  Pittaford ;  was 
lit.-enfled  to  preach  by  the  Rutland  Association  in  1809, 
aiid  fur  about  a  year  acted  as  home  missionary,  preach- 
ing m  Makme,  N.  Y.,  and  in  two  or  three  towns  in  Ver- 
inont.  In  1810  he  was  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor 
of  two  churches,  vis.  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Granville,  Vt^  and  the  First  Congregational  Church  in 
Hsrtfunl,  N.  Y.  In  1822  he  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  Marshal,  Oneida  Co.;  in  1828 
of  the  Church  in  New  Haven ;  in  1880  of  the  Church  in 
Pulaski,  where  he  remained,  sixteen  years;  in  1846  he 
returned  to  the  New  Haven  Church  and  remained  seven 
yean;  in  1864  he  went  to  the  Church  in  East  Mexico, 
aiid  in  1858  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Constautia. 
Thus  we  have  fifty  years  of  uninterrupted  ministerial 
labor— a  life  itself,  which,  from  its  nature,  must  have 
maiie  a  mark  for  etemity  on  hundreds  of  souls.  He 
died  May  14, 1863.  Mr.  Robinson  was  an  intelligent 
and  earnest  preacher  and  defender  of  the  New  England 
or  Edwardian  theology,  a  pioneer  in  temperance  and 
anti-tlavery  reform,  and  an  earnest  promoter  of  all  the 
benevolent  causes  of  the  Church.  See  Wilson,  PreA. 
lliMt,  Almomac,  1864,  p.  317;  also  The  Congregatwnal 
Quarierfy,  Boston,  July,  1863;  Allibone,  JUict,  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer,  A  ufhors,  8.  v. ;  Darling,  Cjfchp,  BtUiog,  a.  v. 
(J.LS.) 

Robinaoii,  Rioliard,  archbishop  of  Armagh  and 
lord  Bokeby,  was  bom  in  the  North  Riding  of  York- 
shire, England,  in  1709.  He  was  educated  at  West- 
miiMter  School  and  Christ  Church,  Oxfonl,  where  he 
look  his  master^s  degree  in  1738.  Dr.  Blackburn,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  appointed  him  his  chaplain,  and  collated 
bim  first  to  Elton,  Yorkshire,  and  next  to  prebend  of 
Urindal,  Cathedral  of  York.  In  1751  he  went  to  Ire- 
land, and  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  KiUala  in 
the  tame  year.  In  1759  he  was  translated  to  the  united 
MS  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns,  and  in  1761  to  Kildare.  In 
1T65  he  was  advanced  to  the  primacy  of  Armagh,  and 
made  lord-almoner  ami  vice-chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
Riy  of  Dubliiu  He  was  created  baron  Rokeby  of  Ar- 
Biai^  in  February,  1777,  and  in  1783  he  was  appointed 
pniate  to  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick.  He  succeeded  to 
the  title  of  baronet  upon  the  death  of  Sir  William,  his 
brother,  in  1785.  Bishop  Robinson  died  at  Clifton,  near 
Bristol,  in  October,  1794.  He  was  very  watchful  over 
the  le^  righu  of  the  Church  in  Ireland.  The  acU  of  the 
11th  and  12th  of  the  then  reigning  sovereign,  securing  to 
biiihops  and  ecclesiastical  persons  repayment  for  expen- 
ditures in  purchasing  and  building  glebes  and  houses, 
onginated  with  him.     See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet.  s.  v. 

RobiiiBOii,  Robert,  a  distinguished  minister  of 
the  Baptist  denomination  in  England,  was  bom  at  Swaff- 
bam,  Norfolk,  Jan.  8, 1735.  .  In  1749  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  hair-dresser  in  London.  Becoming  a  hopeful  Chris- 
lian  nnder  the  preaching  of  Whitefield,  his  master  re- 
I«attd  him  from  his  indentures^  and  he  retumetl  to  his 
native  county  and  began  to  preach  as  a  Calvinistic 
Metbodiat.  He  soon  joined  the  Baptists,  and  in  1759 
Wane  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Cambridge, 
*h«e  he  was  very  popular  with  all  classes  of  people. 
£'>jo3riag  peculiar  facilities  for  study  at  Cambridge,  he 
tiapcuved  every  opportunity  to  add  to  his  store  of  knowl- 
^.  He  was  a  fine  linguist,  and  easily  learned  both 
tbf  indent  and  modem  languages.  Between  the  years 
1^0  and  1782  he  prepared  and  published  a  translation 
^Sanriu'i  Strmotu,    He  also  published  in  1776  A  Plea 


for  the  Dirinity  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Chiistyin  a  Pastoral 
iMttn-  Addressed  to  a  Omgrtgaiion  of  Protestant  Dis' 
senters  at  Cambridge.  It  is  said  that  this  **  Plea  excited 
the  most  siiigidar  attention,  and  the  highest  dignitaries 
of  the  Church  of  England  pronounced  that  it  was  the 
best  defence  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  that  had  ever 
been  published.  He  was  invited  to  become  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Establishment,  to  which,  however,  he  re- 
fused to  listen."  Robinson  was  the  author  of  several 
other  works  which,  in  their  day,  enjoyed  a  good  degree 
of  popularity.  Among  them  was  a  translation  of  the 
celebrated  essay  of  CUude,  On  the  Composition  of  a  Set- 
mon,  and  an  elaborate  work  on  which  he  spent  years  of 
IsSaor— 'History  of  Baptism,  Close  and  long-continued 
application  to  study  at  length  produced  its  effect  on 
his  constitution,  and  he  died  June  9,  1790.  Although 
he  was  thought  at  one  time  to  lean  somewhat  towanis 
Socinianism,  he  never  lost  the  affection  and  confidence 
of  hb  Church  in  Cambridge.  See  Dver,  Robinson's 
Life  and  Writings  (Lond.  1796,  4to) ;  Flower,  Bobitt' 
son's  Miscellaneous  Ho  rib,  etc;  also  the  Annual  Re- 
view,  1805,  p.  464;  Eclectic  Review^  September,  1861; 
Allibone,  IHct.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Dar- 
lingi  Cyclop.  Bibliog.  s.  v.     (J.  C.  S.)     • 

Robinaon,  Thomas  (l),an  English  clergyman,  was 
bora  at  Wakefield,  in  the  county  of  York,  Aug.  29, 1749. 
He  was  educated  at  the  grammar-school  of  his  native 
place,  the  governors  of  which,  when  it  was  determined 
to  send  him  to  the  university,  unanimously  agreed  to 
allow  him  a  double  exhibition  (pension).  He  was  ad- 
mitted a  sizar  into  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1768.  In  1772  he  was  elected  fellow  of  the  odlege, 
and  soon  after  presented  to  the  curacies  of  Witcham  and 
Witchford.  About  two  years  afterwards  he.  accepted 
the  curacy  of  St.  Martinis  in  Leicester,  was  chosen  after- 
noon lecturer  of  All-Saints*,  and  in  1774  chaplain  to  the 
Infirmary.  In  1778  he  was  appointed  weekly  lectun-r 
of  St.  Mar}''8,  Leicester,  and  in  the  same  year  was  pre- 
sented to  the  living  of  this  church.  Mr.  Robinson  died 
of  apoplexy,  March  24,  1813,  after  preaching  thirty- 
nine  years  in  Leicester.  Among  his  works  are,  Script- 
ure Characters  (Lond.  1789,  12roo;  last  ed.  1860,  8vo): 
—The  Christian  System  Unfolded  (ibid.  1805,  3  voK 
8vo;  last  ed.  1848,  Svo) -.—Prophecies  of  the  Messiah 
(ibid.  1812-25,  8vo) :— besides  A  ddresses,  etc.  See  Alli- 
bone, Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors^  s.  v. 

Robinson,  Thomas  (2),  an  Englbh  clergyman, 
was  bora  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  be- 
came rector  of  Ruan  Minor  and  vicar  of  St.  Hilary, 
Cornwall.  He  died  in  1814.  He  was  the  author  of, 
A  Few  Plain  Reasons  for  the  Belief  of  a  Christian 
(1800,  8vo)  : — Inquiry  into  the  Nature,  Necessity,  and 
Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion  (1803, 8vo). 

Robinson,  WiUiam  (1),  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bora  near  Carlisle,  England,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century.  Having  plunged  into  the  dissipations  of 
London,  he  was  ashamed  to  return  to  his  father,  and  re- 
solved to  seek  his  fortune  in  America.  On  his  arrival, 
he  began  to  teach  school  in  Hopewell,  N.  J.,  living  the 
life  of  a  correct  and  sober  man.  Sooiv  after  his  conver- 
sion, he  determined  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  pursued 
his  studies  at  the  Log  College.  He  was  received  under 
the  care  of  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  on  April  1, 
1740,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  May  27  following.  On 
Aug.  14,  1741,  he  was  ordained  in  New  Brunswick  sine 
tilulo.  Until  1746  he  labored  as  missionary  in  Virginia, 
and  on  March  19  was  dismissed  from  the  Presbytery  of 
New  Brunswick  to  that  of  New  Castle,  with  a  view  of  his 
becoming  pastor  of  the  congregation  at  St.  George's, 
DeL  But  in  April  following,  before  he  had  been  in- 
stalled, his  death  occurred.  There  remains  little  doc- 
umentary testimony  oonoeroing  him;  but  there  is  a 
uniform  tradition  that  he  was  an  eminently  devout  and 
benevolent  man,  and  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  ef- 
fective preachers  of  his  day.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of 
theAmer,  Pulpit f  iii,  92. 
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Robinson,  William  (2),  a  Congregational  roiu- 
ittter,  and  father  of  Dr.  £.  Kobiiison,  was  bom  at  Leb- 
anon, Conn.,  Aug.  15, 1754.  He  was  fitted  for  college  in 
the  school  of  Mr.  Tisdale  in  Lebanon,  entered  the  soph* 
omore  class  in  Yale  College  in  1770,  and  graduated 
in  1773.  In  1775  he  returned  to  New  Haven  to  study 
theology,  united  with  the  Chnrch  in  Yale  C<»llege,  May 
5,  1776,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  May  29.  In  the 
summer  of  1778,  Mr.  Robinson  was  chosen  to  a  tutorship 
in  Yale  College,  and  held  that  office  one  year,  preaching 
in  the  towns  adjacent.  He  was  invited  in  December, 
1778,  to  settle  in  Southington,  which  call  he  accepted, 
but  was  not  ordained  until  June  18, 1780.  8o  limited  was 
his  income  that  he  was  obliged  to  devote  considerable 
of  his  time  to  agricultural  pursuits.  He  was  retired 
from  active  duties  in  September,  1820,  after  a  ministry 
of  furty-one  years  and  two  months,  and  died  in  1825 
on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth.  See  Sprague,  Armalt 
of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit y  ii,  181. 

Robinson,  William  S.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Harrison  County, 
Ky.,  in  1825.  He  joined  the  Church  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  August,  1851,  and  was 
received  on  trial  in  the  North  Indiana  Conference  in 
1852L  In  1854  he  was  admitted  into  full  membership, 
but  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  work  in  May,  and  on 
July  11, 1855,  he  died.  See  Af  mutes  of  Annual  Confer' 
ences,  1855,  p.  619. 

Rob'oHm  fPo/Joa/i),  the  Greek  form  (Ecclus.  xlvii, 
23 ;  Matt  i,  7)  of  the  name  of  king  Reboboam  (q.  v.). 

Roo.     See  Rok. 

Rooaberti,  Juan  Toxas  de,  a  Spanish  prelate, 
was  born  at  Perelada,  Catalonia,  March  4, 1627.  While 
very  young,  he  took  the  habit  of  St.  Dominic  at  the 
Convent  of  Gerona,  but  later  remoA-ed  to  that  of  Valen- 
cia. Ill  1666  he  was  provincial  of  Aragon,  was  elected 
general  of  the  order  in  1670,  and  in  1676  was  nomi- 
nated archbishop  of  Valencia  by  Charles  II.  This 
prince  twice  made  him  viceroy  of  that  province,  and  fn 
1695  gave  him  the  title  of  *'  grand  inquisitor  of  the 
faith."  He  died  at  Madrid  June  13,  1699.  The  fol- 
lowing are  his  principal  works:  Alimento  Etpiritual, 
Cotidiano  Exercicio  de  Medkacwnes  (Barcelona,  1668)  • 
— Teologia  Mufica  (ibid.  1699): — De  Romani  Poni\ficis 
A  uctoritate  (Valencia,  1691-94).  The  last-named  work, 
though  held  in  great  esteem  in  Spain  and  Italy,  was  not 
80  regarded  in  France,  where  it  was  considered  contrary' 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  fathers,  and  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  forbade  its  sale  in  1695.  Rocaberti  also  collected 
and  printed  at  his  own  expense  all  the  works  which  up- 
held the  pontifical  authority  and  infallibility.  This  col- 
lection is  entitled  Bibliotheca  Pontifida  Maxima  (Rome, 
1695-99).  As  general  of  his  order,  he  edited  the  works 
of  several  Dominicans  which  had  never  before  appeared. 
See  Antonio,  Bibl,  Uispana  Nova, — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
Genirale,  s.  v. 

Rooca,  Anoiolo,  a  learned  Italian  prelate,  was  bom 
in  Rocca  Contrada,  Naples,  in  1545.  In  1552  he  took  the 
habit  among  the  Hermits  of  St.  Augustine,  and  afterwards 
continued  his  studies  at  Rome,  Venice,  Perugia,  and  Pad- 
ua, receiving  the  title  of  doctor  of  divinity  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Padua  in  September,  1577.  In  1679,  Fivizani,  vicar- 
general  of  the  Augustinians,  invited  him  to  become  his 
secretary.  Pope  Sixtus  V  placed  him  in  the  Vatican  in 
1585,  and  confided  to  his  superintendence  those  editions 
of  the  Bible,  the  councils,  and  the  fathers  issued  from 
the  apostolical  press  during  his  pontificate.  In  1595 
Clement  VIII  made  him  apostolical  sacristan  and  titular 
bishop  of  Tagaste,  in  Numidia.  He  presented  his  large 
and  excellent  library  to  the  Augustinian  monastery  at 
Rome  (Oct.  23, 1614),  on  condition  that  it  should  always 
be  open  to  the  public  He  died  April  8,  1620.  Among 
his  works  are,  Bibliotkeca  Apoatolica  Vaticana:  —  Bi- 
bliotheca Theologica  et  Sa'ipturalis : — A'oto  m  Novum 
Tesfnmenfum  : — De  Patientia  : — De  Cometis : — ObfervU' 
tiunes  in  VI  Libros  Elegantiarum^  etc. :  and  Obterva- 


tiones  de  Lingua  Latina,  etc  ( 1719,  printed  together, 
2  vols.  foL). 

Roch,  St.,  a  wonder-worker  of  the  Romish  Cborcfa, 
respecting  whom  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  he  va» 
bom  at  Montpellier,  about  A.D.  1295;  that  he  visited 
the  towns  of  Italy  during  an  epidemic  to  nurse  the  «ck, 
and  effected  cures  by  the  might  of  his  prayers;  that  he 
subsequently  retumed  to  his  native  city,  and  was  there 
imprisoned  during  several  years  on  the  chaige  of  being 
a  spy;  and  that  he  died  in  1327.  It  is  said  that  while 
himself  sick  of  the  plague,  and  hing  in  a  hovel  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Piacenza,  he  was  saved  from  starvation 
by  a  hound,  who  brought  him  bread  from  time  to  time. 
The  stories  of  his  descent  from  a  royal  stock  and  of  bii 
having  attained  the  cardinalate  are  wholly  fabuloie. 
Various  lAirades  are  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  him 
after  his  death.  A  plague  which  broke  out  at  Costnitz 
during  the  sessions  of  a  council  was  stilled  by  invokioi; 
the  aid  of  "the  blessed  confessor  and  physician  Rochus.'* 
It  is  said  that  his  body  was  stolen  in  1485  and  brought 
to  Venice;  but  Montpellier,  Turin,  Antwerp,  and  other 
towns  boast  that  they  possess  genuine  relics  of  St.  Boch, 
and  churches  and  chapels  bearing  his  name  are  fooiHl  in 
all  the  important  towns  of  Roman  Catholic  Europe.  A 
Con/ratemitas  S,  Rocki,  a  Morbo  Epidemics  LUteraiom, 
has  existed  in  Rome  since  the  close  of  the  15th  centar>', 
and  was  endowed  with  rich  privileges  and  exemptions  by 
popes  Alexander  VI,  Leo  X,  and  Pius  TV ;  and  associa- 
tions bearing  similar  names  were  formed  at  Bolofsnt, 
Venice,  Turin,  Aries,  and  Antwerp — one  having  been 
founded  in  the  place  last  named  so  late  as  1685.  St. 
Roch  is  commemorated  Aug.  16.  See  Ada  Stmctorun^ 
Aug.  iii,  3^>-4l4. — Herzog,  Real-EncyUop,  &  v. 

Rooheohouart  (Mortemart),  Maris  Made- 
LAINK  Gabrikllb  dk,  abbess  of  Fontevrault,  was  bom 
in  1645.  The  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Mortemart  she 
was  possessed  of  a  great  degree  of  the  beauty  which 
rendered  her  sister,  Madame  de  Montespan,  so  fainouR. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  she  took  the  veil  at  Bois,  and  m 
1670  became  abbess  and  superior  of  the  Onler  of  Fonte- 
vrault. She  was  well  read,  and  conversant  vrith  the 
literature  of  the  Italian,  Spanish,  Greek,  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, as  well  as  of  her  own.  After  her  death,  which 
occurred  Aug.  15,  1704,  there  were  found  among  her 
papers  several  dissertations  on  piety,  morals,  and  criti- 
cism. One  is  entitled  Question  sur  la  Potitetae^  wiiich 
mav  be  found  in  the  RecueU  de  Divers  J^-its.  bv  Saint- 
Hyacinthe  (Bmssels,  1786).  See  Gallia  Christiantu— 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genercdey  S.  v. 

Roohemore,  Pierre  Joseph,  was  bishop  of  Mont- 
pellier in  1802.  He  refused  to  exercise  his  ecclesiastical 
functions  in  order  to  avoid  leaving  Nismes,  where  he  wa» 
vicar-generaL     He  died  in  1811. 

Rochet,  a  linen  garment  worn  by  bishops  luider 
the  chimere  (q.  v.).  The  word  appears  first  about  the 
13th  century,  being  called  sarcos  at  Cambrai  and  saroht 
by  John  of  Liege.  The  Council  of  Buda  (1279)  men- 
tions it  as  the  white  camisifi,  or  rosettOy  worn  under  ^he 
cappOf  or  mantle,  when  walking  or  riding.  Between 
1305  and  1377  the  popes  introduced  it  at  Avignon,  but 
it  was  of  far  earlier  date,  having  been  in  common  uae  in 
the  7th  century,  and  identified  with  the  linea  prescribeil 
by  the  Ordo  Romanus,  In  the  following  ages  the  bish- 
ops were  obliged  by  the  canon  law  to  wear  iheir  rochet 
whenever  they  appeared  in  public;  and  this  practice 
was  long  kept  up  in  England,  but  has  been  abandoned 
since  the  Reformation,  except  in  Parliament  and  in 
Convocation,  over  the  scarlet  habit.  Secular  prelatic 
prothonotaries,  and  canons  who  had  the  right  to  use  it, 
put  it  on  over  the  vestia  talaris  before  robing  for  mass. 
The  mbric  of  the  First  Common-Prayer  Book  of  Edward 
VI  prescribes  that  the  bishop  shall  wear  the  rochet  at 
communion.  The  rochet,  according  to  Lyndwood,  was 
sleeveless,  and  worn  by  the  serx'er  to  the  priest,  and  by 
the  latter  in  baptizing.  The  chief  difference  between  this 
garment  and  the  surplice  was  that  its  sleeves  were  nar- 


r™n  than  Ihoit  of  the  latter.  The  nmdeni  full  deere 
is  DM  Oilier  [bin  cbe  time  of  biahnp  OveralL  Before 
tnd  (fter  ibe  Refarmalioii,  till  Eliubeth's  lime,  the 
>  of  acariel  ailli,  but  bishop  Hooper 


«  Rheim*),  or  fine  linen  clmh.— Wi 
AnIiooL:  Hook,  CAurcA  Dict.i   Eden,   Tkrol  lUtt.; 
(.udMi,  FaOJu  a/lJte  IVorU,  b,  v.     See  OhnakkstS. 

RocIlIW,!  carver  of  San  Liicar,  Spain,  whose  princi- 
|«]  tiuonaa  waa  lo  make  imagea  of  uints  anJ  other 
jnpiiti  idolt.  Convinced  of  rhe  errors  or  Romaiiiim,  he 
tmbnxi  the  PiMcetaot  faiih,  and  foUuired  Ihe  buu- 
noa  of  Nil-epgraver  only.  An  image  of  the  Virgin 
i*t  bMn  maiaed  as  a  sign,  and  a  papal  iiiquiaiior  pass- 
ii^  aikcd  bin)  if  he  would  sell  it,  and  the  price.  Ko- 
cKaiare  the  prke.and  the  inquiiilor  ufTered  him  half 
Ihfl  moner;  upon  which  Hochua  replied,  ^^I  had  ralher 
halt  it  in  piecea  [han  take  such  a  irifle."  "  Break  it 
ia  (neesifrou  dare,"  aaii)  the  iiir|uiaiUir..  Rochue  took 
a  cliisel  and  cat  off  the  noae  of  the  image,  fur  which  of- 
leoct  be  waa  buined. 

Hock  (properly  T30,  or  1SX,  rirpa).  Paleitlne  i> 
1  msontunoua  and  slony  countiy,  abounding  in  cava 
and  bnncMet  where  the  inhabitant!  aonght  shelter 
Inni  HKhben  invaiiona  of  enemies,  and  where  bands  of 
pMxn  freqaently  formed  Iheir  dens.  Thus  when  the 
KtnjiiDius  were  overeome,  Ihey  secnrei)  ihemMlves  in 
ibe  iwk  Kmmon.  and  David  iiid  himself  from  Saul  in 
ibe  nrn  of  Adullain,  Engedi,  and  Mann.  These  ra- 
rinn  famish  a  great  number  of  tlefennble  poeitians, 
rtiieh  hare  been  Ihc  scene  of  many  deadly  simggles, 
rnmi  the  daye  of  the  Oanaanites  down  in  the  present 
blur.  'Die  prerailing  rock  la  i  dark -gray  limeatnne, 
■hicb,  though  it  bia  a  most  saddening  aspect  of  bar- 
miiHB  and  deaolation,  is  very  susceptible  of  cuUira- 
luo.  being  eadty  worlteil  into  lemces,  which  give  sup- 
pun  to  Ihe  sraL  and  facilitate  the  feniliaing  pioceas  of 


which,  affording  no  aecuriry  either 
luruie  of  properly,  prevents  Ihe  husbandman  from  lill- 
hig  ibe  Mnl  when  he  is  uncertain  whether  he  shall  reap 
iuMu.  Indeed,  it  may  be  generally  said  that  ■  eoun- 
1IV  of  limesione  rodi  will  be  found  one  of  Ihe  best  in 
miniingihe  labor  of  cultivation,  and  one  of  the  worst 
inipnitannHis  piuduce.  See  Cave:  HiU.. 
Hoei  is  fnquently  used  in  Scriptare  In  a  figuralive 

it  ns  derived  ( Isa.  li,  1  >.  U  is  also  used  in  a  meta- 
plMial  Knse  of  God,  as  the  "  Koch,"  L  e.  the  strenglh 
■ndiefugt  of  his  people  (DeuL  xxxii,  *;  2  Sam.  xxiii, 
3:Pia.jTiii,2).  The  rock  from  which  the  Hebrews 
■«e  npiitied  with  water  in  the  desert  was  a  flj^ire  or 
typf  nf  Chriw  (1  Cor.  i,  4).  So  the  lerm  toc*  is  used 
"f  ibe  grand  doctrine  nf  Christ's  eternal  supremacy, 
■hich  k  the  foundation  of  Che  Christian  S}-slem  (Uatl. 
>ri,ie).    See  Stone. 

Rook,  DAHm.,  ■  learned  Roman  Cathnlic,  was  bom 
It  LiTerpoal.  England,  in  1799,  and  educated  at  Old  Hall, 
HnnandiniheEnglish  Coll^^e, Rome.  Afterserving 
'1*  misBon  in  London  for  two  yean,  he  became  dom rat ic 
rtuplsis  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  in  1B40  took 
'^"nx  of  the  Church  at  Buckland,  Berks,  which  he  re- 
"imd  in  1854.  On  the  reintmduction  into  England 
''Ibe  BoiDan  hiemrchv  (1852),  be  waa  one  among  those 
fm  Bide  canooa  of  SiMCbwark.  Fie  died  Nov.  28, 1871. 
ifk  pohliibed,  Hierarsia,  or  Ihe  Holt  Saerijiee  of  Iht 
Xtm  (bnd.  1833,  !  vols,  Svo ;  2d  ed.  ISM,  8ro)  i_  Tki 
fV(t»/oor  FatMtn,ttc  (vol.  i,  11,  ibid.  1849.  8vO( 
^"i- ia,im-6i)  i  —  TrviuubHaiilialum  VimiiaHed:  — 


?  ROD 

Tht  Ms$lie  Crovm  of  Mary;  also  minor  publications: 
See  AUiboiie,  Z>icf .  of  Bril.  and  A  mer.  A  ulhart,  s.  v. ; 
Darling,  Cyiiap.  BHiiog,  a.  v. 

Rockwt>od,  LuBiH  BuETON,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Wlllon,  N.  H,  April  8, 1816.  He 
gradualed  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1889,  and  entered 
the  Aiidover  Theol.igioal  Seminary,  where  he  remained 
two  years,  and  then  entered  Ibe  Uniun  Theolufpcal 
Semiiiiry,  where  he  also  remained  two  years,  graduating 
ill  184S.  He  waa  ordained  to  the  GiMpel  minisity  in 
1845,  and  became  Ihe  financial  agent  of  Union  Theoli^- 
ical  tieniinary.  He  was  called  to  Ihe  pMlorate  of  the 
Cnngregationsl  Church  at  Rocky  Hill,  Oinn.,  in  1860, 
and  continued  in  charge  of  the  same  until  1858,  when 
he  accepted  the  position  of  district  secretary  of  the 
American  Tract  Society  of  New  Yolk,  and  subsequently 
of  that  of  Boeton,  Mass.  He  died  while  engaged  in  this 
work.  May  7, 1872.     (W,  P.  S.) 

Rocdco,  a  name  given  la  the  very  debased  style 
of  iTchicecture  and  decoration  which  succeeded  Ihe  ll'rst 
revival  of  Italian  archileclure.  It  is  nniimental  design 
run  mad,  without  principle  or  taste.  This  sivie  pre- 
vailed in  Germany  and  Belgium  during  last  century, 
and  in  France  during  the  lime  of  Henry  IV.  The  f"l. 
lowing  ligure  is  an  example  from  an  altar  in  the  Church 
of  St,  James,  Antwerp. 


Itococo  Ornament. 
Rod  stands  in  the  A.V.  as  Ibe  representative  of  sev- 
eral different  Hebrew  words,  and  conseqnenfly  has  va- 
rious aignificaiions  in  the  Scriptures  (^isn,  chSltr,  a 
thool,  Prov,  jtiv,  S;  Isa.  jii,  1 ;  igig,  makkd,  a  'fir^, 
fien.  XKH,  87-89,  41  i  itxxii.lO;  Exod.xii.ll:  Numb. 
xxii,  37;  1  Sam.  xvii,  41),  43j  Jer.  i.  II;  xlviii,  17; 
Ezek.  xxxix,  9;  Hob.  iv,  12-,  Zech.  xi,  7,  10,  14:  else- 
where nx^,  niiillih.  a  tlict,  especially  for  walking  or 
smiling,  or  tiVS.  'kibn,  the  halon  of  office;  pa0jn[). 
It  rigniAes  a  wand  or  walking-staff:  as  Moses'  rod 
(Exnd.  iv,  2,  4),  Aaron's  rod  (vii,  9),  Jonathan's  rod 
(I  Sam.  xiv,  27),  The  ivds  of  Hoses  and  Aaron  were 
the  viHihle  means  chosen  by  Ihe  Almighty  for  the  in- 
strument nf  his  w<inders  in  Egypt,  ai  Ihe  Red  Sea,  and 
in  Ihe  wilderness.  The  rod  of  Moses  is  sometime*  called 
'■the  rod  oftJod"  (Eiod.iv,  20;  vii,  9, 12, 19.  20j  viii, 
6,  17 ;  ix,  23 :  x.  13).  Aaron's  rods,  which  miraculously 
blossomed  and  brought  forth  almonds,  was  laid  up  as  a 
memorial  in  the  holy  place  (Numb,  xvii,  8,  10;  HeU 
ix,  4  ).  As  Ihe  wonders  wrought  by  the  instnimenlal- 
ity  nf  Muses'  and  Aaron's  mds  attracted  the  atlenlinn  of 

of  lime,  these  personages  were  inlerwoven  with  mythol- 
ogy (see  Willemer,  l>t  Batvh  Motii  [Viieb.  1680]). 
It  has  been  plausibly  conjeelureil  that  Aaron's  nid, 
which  in  iis  serfMnt  state  devoured  Ihe  serpent-rods  of 
the  Egyptian  magicians,  wa»  Ibe  prDloiype  of  Ihe  cadu- 
ceuB,  or  wonder-woikiug  rod  of  Mercury',  which  was  lig- 
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ured  as  entwined  with  two  serpents.  Aaron's  rod  was 
caused  to  blossom  miraculously  and  bring  forth  almonds 
(Numb,  xvii,  8)  to  show  God's  election  for  the  priest- 
hood. Parkhurst  thinks  that  the  rods  of  the  chiefs 
among  the  Israelites  were  of  the  almond-tree,  to  denote 
vigilance,  that  being  an  early  tree,  flowering  before  all 
others.  The  shepherd's  suff  is  called  ^  a  rod ;"  and  the 
tithe  of  the  herd,  or  of  the  flock,  was  to  be  taken  from 
'*  whatsoever  passed  under  the  rod,"  i.  e.  from  whatso- 
ever required  the  shepherd's  care  (xxvii,  82 ;  Jer. 
xxxiii,  13;  Ezek.  xx,  87;  Mic.  vii,  14).  The  term 
"  rod"  also  means  a  shoot  or  branch  of  a  tree,  and  in  this 
sense  Is  applied  Hguratively  to  Christ  as  a  descendant 
of  Jesse  (Isa.  xi,  1).  "  Rod"  is  used  to  designate  the 
tribes  of  Israel  as  springing  from  one  root  (Psa.  Ixxiv, 
2;  Jer.  x,  16).  It  is  used  as  the  symbol  of  power  and 
authority  (Psa.  ii,  9:  cxx,  2;  cxxv,  8;  Jer.  xlviii,  17; 
Ezek.  xix,  11 ;  Itev.  ii,  27);  of  that  which  supports  and 
strengthens,  a  stay  or  staff  (Psa.  xxiii,  4 ;  Isa.  iii,  1 ; 
Ezek.  xxix,  6);  and  of  the  afflictions  with  which  God 
disciplines  his  people  (Job  ix,  84 ;  Heb.  xii,  6, 7).  (See 
0>oper,  Hi»t,  of  tht  Rod  in  all  Countries  and  Ages  [2d 
ed.  Lond.  1877].)     See  Sckptrk;  Staff. 

A  peculiar  use  of  rods  is  afforded  in  the  instance  of 
those  of  poplar  and  hazel  (more  properly  the  wild  al- 
mond) which  Jacob  partially  peeled,  and  set  in  the  wa- 
ter where  Laban's  cattle  drank,  and  by  looking  at  which 
they  brought  forth  speckled  and  ring -streaked  young. 
Commentators  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  effect  thus  pn>- 
duced:  whether  it  was  natural  or  miraculous;  whether 
the  sight  of  the  rods  had  naturally  such  an  effect  on  the 
animaU'  perceptions  as  to  influence  the  markings  of 
their  offspring,  in  the  manner  that  children  often  re- 
ceive marks  before  birth,  from  some  object  that  has  im- 
pressed itself  on  the  mother's  mind,  or  whether  it  was 
a  special  operation  of  God  in  Jacob's  favor,  which,  in 
fact,  seems  clearly  intimated  in  Gen.  xxxi,  10. 12.  where 
Jacob  declares  himself  to  have  been  guided  on  this  sub- 
ject by  God  in  a  dream.  The  Latin  fathers  considered 
the  case  as  natural,  the  Greek  as  miraculous,  which  is 
also  the  prevailing  opinion  of  modern  commentators, 
who  consider  it  very  doubtful  whether  the  same  cause 
(the  use  of  variegated  rods)  would  now  certainly  pro- 
duce the  same  effects.     See  Poplak. 

Rhabdomanq/,  or  divining  by  rods,  became  a  common 
superstition  or  idolatrous  custom  among  the  Jews,  ari»- 
ing,  doubtlessly,  from  the  ideas  of  supernatural  agency 
attached  to  the  rods  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  It  is  alluded 
to  in  Hos.  iv,  12:  "My  people  ask  counsel  at  their 
stocks,  and  their  staff  declareth  unto  them.**  It  was 
performed,  first,  by  inscribing  certain  characters  on 
small  rods,  and  then  drawing  them,  like  lotts  out  of  a 
vessel;  secondly,  by  measuring  the  rod  in  spans,  and 
saying,  alternately,  wonls  expressing  a  negative  and  an 
affirmative,  and  then  determining,  according  to  the  last 
span,  whether  negative  or  affirmative,  to  do  the  intended 
action  or  not;  thirdly,  by  erecting  two  sticks,  repeating 
a  charm,  and  then  determining  by  certain  rules,  accord- 
ing as  the  sticks  fell  backward  or  forward,  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left.     See  Divination. 

Rodanim.     See  Dodanih. 

Rodbume.    See  Kuddorne. 

RodgerB,  Ebeneser,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
March  16,  1788,  in  the  Blaina  valley,  MonmouthRhire, 
England.  He  studied  with  the  Rev.  Samuel  Kilpin  of 
Leominster,  Herefordshire,  for  two  years,  and  was  then 
admitted  into  the  Baptist  College  at  Stepney,  London, 
where  he  spent  four  years.  Soon  after  the  completion 
of  his  studies,  he  came  to  America  on  secular  business, 
intending  to  return  in  a  few  months.  He  was  persuaded 
by  some  of  his  friends  to  visit  the  State  (then  Terri- 
tory) of  Missouri,  and  for  a  time  relinquished  his  pur- 
pose of  retuming  to  his  native  land.  A  Baptist  church 
was  soon  formed  at  Chariton,  about  175  miles  west  of  St. 
Louis,  and  Mr.  liodgers  was  ordained  its  pastor,  though 
he  did  not  confine  his  labors  to  this  one  locality.     He 


engaged  in  teaching  in  order  to  defray  cxpciwcs  of  fiv- 
ing.  This  itinerant  life  continued  for  about  Mxiecs 
years,  during  which  he  assisted  in  the  urgsuuzsktioa  of 
about  fifty  churches.  In  1882  he  visited  Wales,  and  in 
1834  became  pastor  of  the  churches  in  Alton  aud  Upper 
Alton,  111.,  but  after  a  year  gave  his  undivided  service 
to  the  latter.  He  then  resigned,  but  immediately  b«^ 
came  pastor  of  two  or  three  other  churches.  He  contin- 
ued preaching  and  acting  as  trustee  of  Sburtleir  College 
until  bis  death,  May  25, 1854.  See  Sprague,  A  lusaU  of 
the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vi,  681. 


Rodgers,  James,  a  Presbyterian  ministerf 
bom  in  Koxbui^hshire,  in  the  South  of  Sootland,  in 
1785.  His  parents  were  in  humble  circumstanoes,  and 
his  education  was  limited  to  that  which  oould  be  ac- 
quired in  the  common  schooL  He  owed  much  to  hb 
early  religious  training,  and  in  chikibood  he  bad  been 
so  tb<»roughly  drilled  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Shorter 
Catechism  that  in  later  years,  planted  oo  thia  founda- 
tion, he  stood  unmoved  amid  hosts  of  heresiea.  He 
dated  his  conversion  ftom  his  fourteenth  vear.  In  1819 
he  emigrated  to  this  country,  and  settled  in  the  then 
new  colony  of  Hammond,  St.  Lawrence  Co^  N.  V.  He 
was  licensed  March  23,  1828,  and  ordained  aa  an  evan- 
gelist June  9,  1824.  For  a  number  of  years  he  contin- 
ued to  labor  in  Hammond  and  some  of  the  adjoining 
churches.  He  also  gave  a  partial  supply  to  a  church  io 
the  township  of  Ottwegatchie,  where  he  finally  settled  as 
stated  supply  in  1827,  and  was  installed  as  the  regular 
pastor  May  18,  1889.  In  1848  failing  health  rendered 
regular  labor  impossible,  and  he  resigned  this  charge. 
although  he  continued  to  labor  for  short  periods  in  other 
fields.  He  died  Aug.  20, 1868.  Mr.  Rodgers  was  a  re- 
markable man,  and  he  proved  himself  an  efficient  and 
successful  workman.  His  pulpit  services  were  charac- 
terized by  rich  scriptural  knowledge,  great  cameatnetfv. 
and  deep  spirituality.  See  Wilson,  PreslK  Uitt,  A  tuMiauc-, 
1865,  p.  114.     (J.L.S.) 

Rodgers,  John,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Boston,  Aug.  5, 1727.  After  studying^  theokifrv, 
he  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle  in  Oc- 
tober, 1747.  After  this  he  went  to  Virginia,  but  not  be- 
ing permitted  to  preach  there,  he  went  to  Mar\'land, 
and  early  in  1748  returned  to  Pennsylvania,  where  on 
March  16, 1749,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  conin^ga- 
tion  of  St.  George,  where  his  ministrations  proved  verv 
acceptable^  In  1754  he  spent  some  months  in  Vir^ni'a 
as  substitute  of  Rev.  Samuel  Davies  during  the  tatter's 
absence  in  England.  In  1762  he  was  himself  appointed 
by  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  vi»it 
England  to  solicit  subscriptions  to  a  fund  for  the  benetic 
of  the  Presbyterian  ministiy,  but  family  reasons  obliged 
him  to  decline.  In  1765  he  was  elected  one  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  which  office  he  re- 
signed in  1807.  In  1765  he  dissolved  his  relation  %rith 
the  Church  of  St.  George,  and  became  pastor  of  a  C(»n- 
gregation  in  New  York.  In  1768  he  was  made  doctor 
of  divinity  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  During 
the  Revolutionary  war  he  showed  himself  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  his  country,  and  was  several  times  conatdt- 
ed  by  Washington.  In  May,  1776,  he  removed  vvith 
his  family  to  Greenfield,  Conn.,  but  being  appointeil 
chaplain  to  general  Heath's  brigade  on  York  Island,  he 
at  once  entered  upon  his  duties.  He  was  oblij^ed  to  re- 
sign in  November  of  the  same  year,  however,  bnsinefis 
calling  him  to  Greoi^a.  On  his  return,  in  April,  1 777 
he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the  New  York  sftate  O in- 
vention in  session  at  Esopua,  and  afterwards  served  t  he 
Council  of  Safety  in  the  same  capacity,  aa  well  aa  the 
first  Legislature  of  the  State  under  the  new  constitution. 
In  1780  he  removed  to  Danbury,  Conn.,  and  in  17H2 
accepted  a  call  from  the  church  of  Lamington,  I>f.  J 
when,  in  1783,  the  close  of  the  war  permitted  him  to  re>. 
turn  to  New  York,  where  he  resumed  his  former  connec* 
tion,  with  the  aid  of  an  assistant  after  April,  1785. 
Shortly  after,  be  was  appointed  vice-chancellor    of 
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the  Botrd  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  New  York, 
•ud  in  1789  he  wa»  choeen  raodenUor  of  the  General 
AsatmtHy  at  Pblladelpliia.  In  1809  hb  health  became 
greatJ^  impaiied,  aiid  he  died  May  7,  1811.  Besides 
some  misoeUaneous  articles  iu  connection  with  the  Epis- 
co{»d  controvensy,  and  several  JSermons  in  the  American 
FnaekeTf  Dr.  Kodgers  published  A  Sermon  be/ore  a 
Matome  Lodge,  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.  (1779) :— /I  No- 
tioaal  Tkant$girwff  Sermon  (1788) : — A  Sermon  on  the 
iMatk  of  Dr,  Wkhertpoon  (1794) :— and  A  Sermon  at 
the  Opming  of  ike  Cedar  Street  Church  ( 1808).  See 
i^pcagne,  AnmaU  qftke  Amer,  Pulpit,  iii,  154. 

RodgeiB.  Ravand  Kearney,  D.D.,  a  Presbyte- 
rian minister,  was  bom  in  New  York,  Nov.  8, 1796.    He 
was  the  sou  of  John  R.  B.  Rodgers,  M.D.,  surgeon  in  the 
Hevolutionary  army,  practicing  physician,  and  professor 
in  the  medical  department  of  Columbia  College,  New 
York  city.     His  grandfather,  John  Rodgers,  D.D.,  was 
minister  of  the  First  Church,  iu  New  York,  founder  of 
the  Brick  Church,  and  the  first  moderator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  1789.     In  the  year  1815  Ravaud  K. 
p^luated  at  Princeton  College,  and  in  1818  he  grad- 
uated at  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.     In  1820 
lie  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Sandy  Hill 
and  Glenn's  Falls  Presbyterian  churches,  N.  Y.     He  re- 
mained ten  yeATS  in  that  field.     He  was  an  ardent,  no- 
ble, earnest  young  preacher,  and  associated  with  Drs. 
BdlUoos,  Proudfit,  Prime,  and  others  in  the  Bible  cause, 
education,  and  all  great  works  of  social  improvement 
•od  philanthropy.     With  a  voice  of  trumpet  power  and 
gloving  eloquence,  he  was  a  favorite  at  all  great  public 
nwetings  and  anniversaries,  and  a  leader  in  ever\*  good 
wiirk.    Genial,  warm-hearted,  and  generous,  he  was  a 
/ceoeral  favorite.     In  the  year  1880  he  received  a  call 
fmm  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Bound  Brook,  N.  J., 
and,  accepting  the  same,  was  installed  pastor ;  and  at 
that  place,  and  in  the  Synod  and  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
Ny,  be  left  the  impress  of  a  pure  and  useful  life.     No 
minister  of  that  State  was  more  generally  known  or 
DWkfe  aniversally  respected.     On  all  social  occasions  bis 
fiesmce  was  indispensable  as  the  most  agreeable  and 
entertaining  of  men.    As  a  member  and  officer  of  eccle- 
sasiical  bodies — whether  General  Assembly,  Synod,  or 
I^mbytery — his  great  excellence  of  character  and  pe- 
cidiar  executive  ability  were  illustrated.     For  a  long 
time  be  was  stated  clerk  of  the  New  Jersey  Synod,  and 
a  more  faithful,  popular,  and  accomplinhed  ser\*ant  never 
filled  that  office.     His  assiduity  in  the  discharge  of 
oArial  duty,  his  punctuality  in  attendance,  his  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  law  aiHl  practice  of  the  Church,  and 
hii  dear,  incisive,  and  able  exposition  of  the  constitu- 
tion, which  was  ailways  at  hb  command,  rendered  him 
an  aittbority  in  the  courts  of  the  Church.     He  was  a 
model  pastor,  knowing  all  his  people  and  their  families. 
He  called  his  own  sheep  by  name ;  he  carried  them  in 
his  heart,  and  went  about  among  them  to  do  them  good, 
IfiT  be  was  their  trusted  counsellor  and  con6dential 
friend.    He  entered  his  pulpit  with  sermons  thoroughly 
prepared,  which  he  delivered  with  energy,  life,  and  pow- 
er.   Even  down  to  old  age  he  was  strong  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  and  at  seventy-five  could  outwork  many 
of  bis  younger  brethren.    As  he  drew  near  to  fourscore, 
be  resigned  his  pastoral  charge,  which  he  had  held  un- 
bfokeo  for  forty -five  years.     In  1874  he  removed  to 
Athens,  Ga.,  where  in  the  home  of  his  daughter  he  spent 
the  calm  and  beautiful  evening  of  a  long,  laborious,  and 
boDored  life.     He  was  a  philoaopher  as  well  as  a  Chris- 
tian, the  divine  presence  being  as  real  to  him  as  the 
fight  of  the  son ;  and  living  in  that  light,  he  was  as 
mdy  to  die  as  to  live ;  for, "  whether  living  or  dying,  he 
«a»  the  Lord's.''    He  died  at  Athens,  Ga.,  Jan.  is,  1879. 
VW.  P.  S.) 

Rodigast,  Samitki^  rector  of  the  gymnasium  of  the 
Orar  Convent  in  Berlin  from  1698  to  1708,  and  previous- 
1t  adjunct  pnifesMir  in  the  University  of  Jena.  He  was 
inimately  acquainted  with  Philip  J.  Spener  to  the  time 


of  his  death,  in  1705.  His  claim  to  recognition  in  this 
place  lies  iu  his  having  composed  the  hymn  Was  Gott 
thttt,  das  ist  ufohlgethan  (1675),  which  has  become  a 
classic,  and  is  used  wherever  the  German  tongue  is 
known.  It  was  a  favorite  with  Frederick  William  III 
of  Prussia,  and  was  rendered  on  the  occasion  of  his 
funeral,  June  11, 1840. — Herzog,  Real-Encffldop,  s.  v. 

Rddiger,  Emii^  doctor  and  professor  of  the  Oriental 
languages  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  was  bom  Oct.  13, 
1801,  at  Sangerhausen.  In  1821  he  left  the  gymnasium 
at  Halle,  and  entered  the  university  for  the  study  of 
theology  and  philology.  In  1828  he  commenced  his 
lectures;  in  1830  he  was  made  extraordinary,  and  in 
1885  ordinant',  professor  of  Oriental  languages.  In  1860 
he  waa  called  to  Berlin,  where  he  died,  June  15,  1874. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  editors  of  the  Zeitschriji  der 
deutschen  morgenldndischen  GesellschaJ},  which  review 
also  contains  a  great  many  of  his  articles  pertaining  to 
Oriental  literature.  He  wrote,  Commentatio,  quo  Vvl' 
gaia  Opinio  de  Jnterpretibus  A  rah,  Libr,  V,  T.  IJistor, 
Refut,  (Halle,  1828) :— CA/vafom.  S^r,  c.  Gloss,  (ibid. 
1838)  i—Dt  Oriffine  el  Indole  A  rabic€B  Librontm  V.  T. 
Historicorum  Jnterpretatioms  Libri  JJtto  (ibid.  1829). 
But  his  main  work  is  his  continuation  of  Gesenius's 
great  Sovus  Thesaurus  Philolog.'Crilicus  Lingua  Hebr.  et 
Chald,  V,  T,  (Lips.  1858).  He  9\so  edited  several  etti- 
tions  of  his  Teacher's  //e6r«ff  Grammar,  See  /.tfe- 
rarischer  Handveiser,  1874,  p.  286 :  Schneider,  Theolo- 
gisches  Johrbuch,  1875,  p.  875  sq. ;  Winer,  Theologisches 
Handbuchj  i,  58 ;  ii,  787 ;  FUrst,  BibHotheca  Judaiea,  iii, 
162 ;  Steinschneider,  Bibliographisches  ffandbuch,  p.  52 
sq.;  and  Index  to  vol.  i-xxx  of  the  Zeitschr{fl  der 
deutschen  morgenL  Gesellschq/i.     (B.  P.) 

Rodon.    See  Drroix>n. 

Rodrigaes,  Girao,  called  Father  Joao,  a  Portu- 
guese missionary,  was  bom  near  Lisbon  in  1559.  He 
entered  the  Jesuit  order  in  1576,  and  in  1588  went  to 
Japan,  where  he  gave  himself  to  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guage. He  soon  spoke  the  dialect  of  Nagasaki  with 
fluency,  received  the  protection  of  the  government,  and 
consequently  escaped  the  persecutions  to  which  the  oth- 
er missionaries  were  subjected.  He  returned  to  Kurope 
late  in  life,  and  died  in  1683.  His  principal  work  was 
printed  at  Nagasaki,  and  was  entitled  Arte  Ha  Lingua 
do  Jftpao  (1604).  It  was  translatetl  into  French  by 
Laiidiesse  and  annotated  by  Remusat  (1825).  Rodriguez 
also  wrote  letters  on  the  persecutions  to  which  Chris- 
tians were  subjected  in  Japan,  entitled  Cartas  Amnuas 
de  Nangtuachi  dos  Annos  1604  e  1605,  transl.  into  Latin 
(Antw.  1611-12)  and  into  Italian  (1808-10):— iltmvaa 
de  1609  e  1610  (Rome,  1615).  Some  smaller  works  of 
Rodriguez  appeared  at  Rome  in  1615  and  1682.  See 
Antonio,  BibL  llispana ;  Pagfes,  BibUogr,  Japonaise. — 
Hoefer,  Xouv,  Biog,  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Roe  is  properly  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  Mjas, 
tsebiyah  (Cant,  iv,  5;  vii,  8),  which  is  the  fem.  of  *^a2C} 
tseln,  the  RoE-5ucib  (so  called  from  its  beauty,  DeuL  xii, 
15,  22 ;  xiv,  5 ;  xv,  22 ;  1  Kings  iv,  28 ;  elsewhere  im- 
properly "  roe,"  2  Sam.  ii,  18;  1  Chron.  xii,  8 ;  Prov.  vi, 
5 ;  Cant,  ii,  7, 9, 17 ;  iii,  5 ;  viii,  14 ;  Isa.  xiii,  14 ;  "  beau- 
ty,'' 2  Sam.  i,  19).  These  are  the  masculuie  and  femi- 
nine appellations  of  an  antelope,  which  was  considered 
the  very  impersonation  of  beauty ;  and  so,  in  the  later 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  i.  e.  from  Isaiah  downward,  it  is  al- 
wavs  used  in  an  abstract  sense,  and  is  rendered  bv  such 
terms  as  "  glory,"  "  beauty,"  "  ornament,"  "  delight,"  etc 
The  word  was  not  onlv  found  in  the  various  Aramaean 
dialects  of  Western  Asia,  but  has  spread  to  nations  where 
we  should  have  little  expected  to  find  it,  as  those  of  the 
extreme  sonth  of  Africa.  Thus  the  elegant  springbok 
of  the  Ope  Colony  {AntUope  euchore),  an  animal  nearly 
allied  to  the  gazelles  of  Asia,  is  named  tsebi  by  the  Be- 
chuanas,  and  ted>e  by  the  Caflfres.  The  Sept  generally 
renders  the  word  by  SopKog ;  and  this  is  given  in  the 
New  Test,  as  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  Syriac  tabitha 
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(Ada  is,  3S),  which  is  but  the  feniinine  r>irro  viih  the 
(lauAated  lo  (  by  the  dropping  of  ihe  ■iliiliiiU 

The  animal  in  queatiuii  is  ihe  darraa  gazelle  of  tl 
modern  Orieniabi  {A  atilope  Jorcat),  the  mint  abuiida 
of  all  the  niniiiianU  inhaMting  Palntiiie  and  iu  vici 
ity  in  a  Mate  of  freedom.  It  a^ipears  tn  be  replaced 
the  Burroundiiig  rfgiooa  by  whit  some  natunliBli  Co 
Nder  as  distinct,  thauKb  cluaely  allied,  species,  and  ot 
era  are  disposed  u>  view  as  only  local  varieties  a(  t 
same.     Thus  in  Asia  Minor,  extending  snuthwaiil  in 


K.iebnck  lAalUupi  dorcai). 

Baielle;inWeBt*niIndi«theli«bepi(^,«niiwf(i'i,Syke»i 
A .  com,  H.  Smith),  closely  like  the  gazelle,  but  higher 
on  the  limbs,  with  the  tail  entirely  black,  and  scarcely 
firegariouB;  all  along  the  eislem  shore  of  the  Bed  Sea 
lives  the  ariel  gazelle  (_A .  A  rabiai),  scarcely  lo  be  dis- 
tinguished from  A.  dorciii  extent  by  beinjt  somewhat 
darker  in  oalor,  and  usually  a  little  slighter  in  form.  Un 
the  enritiiient  of  Africa  we  have,  in  the  north  of  Abys- 
rinia,  the  A .  Sammti-iHffii  of  Ull])pel,  an  animal  consid- 
erably larger  than  the  gazelle,  with  baldly  lyrale  horns, 
and  asaoeiating  in  pairsi  on  the  western  lude  of  the 
desert,  the  kevel  (.4.  laieUa),  nearer  the  gazelle,  but 
with  Ihe  hDrns  cumpressed,  innre  annulateil,  and  lyrale; 
and,  finally,  in  the  southern  half  of  the  coniinent,  Ihe 
■  apringbok  {A.ruchore)  and  Ihe  blesebok  {A.pi/gargn), 
large  species  with  lyrste  hums,  and  the  sides  and  Hanks 
marked  trilh  conspicuous  dark  bands,  which  enclose  a 
white  patch  on  the  buttocks.  These  merge  into  anoth- 
er group,  chiefly  inhabiting  North  Africa,  containing  the 
mhorr  and  the  iddra.  Seo  PrnAKC  Of  all  these  spe- 
cies the  («M  properly  includes  only  ihe  A.^orcot  and 
A.  AraUea;  and  in  all  proliability  these  were  not  dis- 
tinguished, but  supposed.  .Sianlcy  (Sj/r.  cini  Piilett.  p. 
207)  saya  that  the  signilicalion  of  the  word  Ajalon,  the 
valley  "  of  stags,"  is  still  justiflal  1>y  "  the  gazelles  which 
the  peasants  hunt  on  its  mountain  slopes."  Thomson 
(Land  and  Boat,  i,  252)  says  ihst  the  mountains  of 
Naphlali  "abound  in  gazelles  lo  Ihis  day."    See  Anti;- 

So  elegant  is  ihe  fr>rm,sa  light  and  slendprtbe  limbs, 
to  graceful  the  movemenls,  so  shy  and  limid  the  dispo- 
ulinn,  of  the  gazelle  that  tlie  Oriental  genius  lias  ever 
deliglited  to  make  it  Ihe  representative  of  female  love- 
liness, The  eye  in  particular  is  large,  soft,  liquid,  lan- 
guishing, and  of  the  deepest  black — qualities  which  are 
so  admired  in  Che  eyes  of  an  Oriental  woman  that  tn 
say  "she  has  the  eyes  of  a  gazelle"  is  the  most  Maller- 
liig  compliment  that  can  be  paid  to  beauty.  The  poetrt- 
ofthe  Arsbs  and  Persians  is  full  of  such  allusions,  while 
the  lightness  and  Heelness  of  the  cresture  atlbrd  similes 
by  which  to  illustrate  the  activity  and  grace  of  the 
youthful  man.  David,  in  his  e^iquisice  eleRy  on  the 
death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  colls  his  friend  "the  gazelle 
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of  Israel"  (9  Sam.  i,  19) !  and  in  the  Song  of  Sdrks  the 
comparison  is  frequently  interchanged  bei  wem  the  bride- 
groom and  the  bride.  What  can  be  more  exquisite  ihss 
the  compound  simile  in  ch.  iv,  57  Aifaael,  tbe  brothrr 
of  Josb,  was  "  as  light  of  foot  as  one  of  the  gaieOes  is 
the  Held"  (2  Ssm.  ii,  18) ;  and  the  ('adites  who  gatbeml 
to  David  in  the  nildemess  were  "men  of  miKtit,  .  . . 
whose  faces  were  like  the  faces  of  lions,  and  who  were 
OS  swift  OS  gazelles  upon  the  mouutains"  (I  Chmn.  ili, 
S).  The  gentle  Tabiiha  of  Joppa,  the  lovini;  and  be- 
loved (Acts  ix,  36),  was  doubtless  so  named  because 
of  her  beamy,  real  or  fanded.  The  gazelle  was  pcr- 
■       '  ten  by  the  law  of  Muse*,  a 


typica 
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slaiulard  of  lawful  and  proper  food  — "I'hoa  maye 
eat  flesh, . . .  even  as  the  gazelle  ...  is  eMen"  (Drm. 
xii,  16,  22).  Whereas  hitherto  Ihey  bad  eaten  tie 
flesh  of  their  flocks  aiul  herds  only  on  occasions  cf 
these  being  offered  in  sacrifice,  now  that  Ihey  were 
about  to  become  a  settled  and  an  agricultural  peoptr. 
they  might  kill  and  cat  their  domestic  animals  wiib- 
auc  any  such  restriction,  as  freely  as  Ihey  had  been  *e- 
ciistomed  to  eat  the  gazellea  which  they  took  in  huiiling. 
It  is  probable  thai  this  animal  formed  a  considerable  poi- 
tiuiiuriheanimBlfuodof  the  Hebrews,  not  only  in  theii 
desert  wanderings,  but  before  and  alter  their  captivity  in 
Egypt  The  venison  which  Iaaacloved,and  which  Katu 
took  with  his  quiver  and  his  bow,  and  which  awld  ni<i 
be  dislinguished  from  kid  when  Ibis  latter  was  saitably 
dressed  (<len.  xxvii),was  doubliesa  the  flesh  of  the  ga- 
zelle^ To  this  day  the  valley  of  Gerar  snil  ihe  plaint 
of  Ueersheba  are  the  haunts  of  vast  flacks  of  these  mt^He 
creatures,  and  still  the  pastoral  Arabs  hunt  them  tliere 
and  make  aavory  meat.    See  (iAZKLLK. 

The  paintings  of  ancient  Egypt  present  ue  with  nn- 
merouB  examples  of  gazelle- hnn  ting.  Sometimn  a  bai- 
lue  is  depicted,  in  which  all  the  game  of  Ihe  couniry  i- 
driven  before  the  hounds,  [n  such  scene*  (he  great 
predominance  given  to  the  gazelle  shows  how  lai^  a 
proportion  this  animal  bore  to  other  quarry.  Somi- 
limes  the  capture  of  the  wild  animal  alive  was  the  ol" 
Ject  de«red;  in  this  case  it  was  either  trapped  or  snared 
in  some  waj-,orshot  with  blunt-headed  arrows,  and  the 
hunter  is  aeen  leading  home  the  gentle  gazelle  by  ihe 
horns.  Oocaeionally,  too,  Ihis  was  accompli  shed  h_v 
throwing  the  IssBo,  as  wild  horses  are  now  taken  on 
the  South  American  pampas.  Large  herds  of  gaaelled 
were  kept  by  the  Bgt-ptisn  land-holders  in  their  parks 
and  preserves,  like  deer  with  us.  Frequently,  however. 
the  hounds,  which  were  held  two  or  three  in  leash,  were 
loosed  after  Ibe  fleel-fuoled  antelope,  anil  pulled  il  down 
by  sheer  running,  the  hunter  running  on  fool,  whir h 
implies  that  Ihe  course  could  not  have  been  lunt:.  At 
lit,  however,  though  large  herds  of  gazelles  arc 
ion  enough,  and  the  sport  of  channg  them  is  a* 
keenly  reliahed  as  ever,  no  breed  of  dogs  cultivated  in 
the  East  has  a  chance  of  bringing  one  dawn  in  a  fair 
run.  They  are  liunled  by  the  Arahi  with  a  falcon 
and  a  greyhound.  The  repeated  attacks  of  the  bird  upou 
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the  bead  of  the  antmal  so  bewilder  it  that  it  falls  an  easy 
prey  to  the  gr^bound,  which  is  trained  to  watch  the 
dight  of  the  (alcoo.  Many  of  these  antelopes  are  also 
taken  in  pitfalls,  into  which  they  are  driven  by  the 
shoots  of  the  hunters.  (See  AdiUson,  Danuucus  and 
Palmyra,  ii,  ^40;  Kitto,  Ph^  Hist,  of  Paktt,  p.  392; 
and  Burckhardt,  Nofes,  p.  220.)  The  group  of  ante- 
lopes to  which  this  article  is  devoted,  generically  named 
GaseOa  by  some  naturalists,  is  thus  characterized :  the 
boms,  which  are  permanent,  and  present  in  both  sexes, 
sre  lyrate,  with  solid  bony  cores.  The  lachrymal  sinus- 
es are  distinct  and  movable,  the  interdigital  pits  and 
ioguinal  pores  are  large.  The  knees  are  generally  fur- 
nished with  tufts  of  hair.  A  dark  streak  runs  through 
the  eye.  The  inside  of  the  ear  is  marked  with  lines,  oc- 
caaoned  by  the  alternation  of  bands  of  white  hair ;  the 
colur  of  the  sides  and  flanks,  some  hue  of  warm  brown, 
is  separated  from  the  white  of  the  belly  by  a  dark  line. 
The  nose  is  sheep-like. — Fairbaim.  See  Tristram,  Mi/. 
Hut,  of  the  BibU,  p.  127  sq.;  BibU  Educator,  ii,  135. 
See  Dkeb. 
In  Prur.  r,  19,  the  word  Roe  represents  the  Heb.  jfaor 

lak\  n^T^,  properly  the  female  ibcr  or  youru/  she-goat ; 
here  used  as  an  epithet  for  a  lovely  woman  (Bocbart, 
tiienz,  i,  899 ;  Gesen.  Tke$aur.  s.  r.  b?^).     See  Goat. 
Young  Rob  in  the  Song  of  Solomon  (iv,  5)  stands 
for  the  Heb.  o'pher,  "1S2?  (from  the  root  cq>har%  "^B7, 
to  be  wkitith),  the  Arabic  algophrOf  which  denotes  the 
calf  or  fawn  of  a  stag  (aii).    It  occurs  in  no  other  book 
of  Scripture,  Is  unknown  in  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee,  and 
ippears  to  be  only  a  poetical  application  of  a  term  more 
strictly  belonging  to  fawn-like  animals;  for  in  the  above 
piasage  it  is  applied  to  couples  feeding  in  a  bed  of  lil- 
ies—indications not  descriptive  of  young  goats  or  stags, 
bat  quite  applicable  to  the  Antilopine  groups  which  are 
characterized  in  Griffith's  Cuvier,  in  subgenus  X  CephaU 
ffhv*,  and  in  XI  Seotragui,  both  furnishing  species  of 
exceeding  delicacy  and  graceful  diminutive  structures, 
Kveral  of  which  habitually  feed  in  pairs  among  shrubs 
lod  geraniums  on  the  hilly  plains  of  Africa.  And  as  they 
have  always  been,  and  still  are,  in  request  among  the 
wealthy  in  warm  climates  for  domestication,  we  may 
conjecture  that  a  species  designated  by  the  name  of 
Opher  pB3?,  perhaps  alluding  to  "i'^D'^K,  Ophir,  or  even 
.\fnat)  was  to  be  found  in  the  parks  or  royal  gardens 
uf  a  sovereign  so  interested  in  natural  history  as  Solo- 
mon was,  and  from  the  sovereign's  own  ob6er\-ation  be- 
came alluded  to  in  the  truly  apposite  imagery  of  his 
poetical  diction  (Cant,  iv,  12).    Among  the  species  in 
question,  in  which  both  male  and  female  are  exceeding- 
ly similar,  and  which  might  have  reached  him  by  sea  or 
W  caravan,  we  may  reckon  Cephahphu  Grimmia,  C, 
pfrpmnUa,  C,  pkUaniombaj  all  marked  by  a  small  black 
toft  of  hair  between  their  very  short  horns ;  as  also  the 
S'eofragiu  pygmeOf  or  guevei,  the  smallest  of  doven- 
Aoied  animals ;  and  the  madolka,  with  speckled  legs ;  all 
these  q)ecies  being  natives  of  Central  Africa,  and  from 
time  immemorial  brought  by  caravans  from  the  interior 
Ajt  «le  or  presents. — Kitto.     See  Uikd. 

"Roe,  Asel,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 

at  Setauket,  Long  IsUnd,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  20, 1788.     He  was 

trraduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1756,  and 

studied  theology  under  Rev.  Caleb  Smith,  of  Newark 

Hoontains  (now  Orange),  N.  J,     He  was  licensed  to 

preach  by  the  New  York  Presbytery  in  1759  (or  1760), 

sod  was  ordained  sine  titulo  by  the  same  presbytery 

sboot  two  years  after.     In  the  autumn  of  1763  he  was 

mitaDed  pastor  at  Woodbridge,  N.  J.    During  the  Revo- 

Wioo  he  proved  himself  an  earnest  friend  of  the  colo- 

t^  Mr.  Roe  was  trustee  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey 

^tventy-nine  years  (1778-1807),  a  member  of  the  first 

<<ciicial  Assembly  in  1789,  and  moderator  of  that  body 

ia  IWl    He  was  made  doctor  of  divinity  by  Yale  Col- 

«(€«  ia  1800.    He  died  of  an  affection  of  the  throat, 


Dec.  2, 1815.    See  Sprague,  A  muds  of  the  A  mer.  PvlpiL 
iii,232. 

Roe,  Charles  A.,  a  minister  of  the  MethodtKt 
Episcopal  Church,  was  converted  at  an  early  age,  and 
received  hb  license  to  preach  when  about  twenty-three 
years  old  In  1868  he  was  received  oh  probation  in  the 
Rock  River  Conference,  in  which  he  labored  until  the 
conference  of  1867  granted  him  a  superannuated  rela- 
tion, which  he  sustained  until  bis  death  by  consump- 
tion, Sept.  27, 1869.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Coi\f,  1860, 
p.  880. 

Roebnok.    See  Rob. 

Roebuck,  J.  H.,  a  minister  of  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist Association,  was  bom  in  Leeds,  England,  Feb.  14, 
1816.  He  was  awakened  at  about  the  age  of  fifteen 
years,  and  when  nineteen  years  of  age  he  was  appointetl 
to  the  Sheffield  circuit.  While  laboring  in  Manchester 
he  had  a  public  debate  with  Robert  Owen,  the  founder 
of  socialism,  in  which  he  showed  great  skill.  Removing 
to  Glasgow,  he  still  continued  his  services  against  Oweu- 
ism,  and  was  very  successful  in  his  ministerial  labors. 
He  died  Dec.  20, 1840,  of  disease  of  the  throat.  He  con- 
ducted for  a  time  The  Temperance  Joumcd^  See  Simp- 
son, Cyclop,  of  Methodism^  s.  v. 

RoSh.    See  Harobh. 

Roell,  Herman  Alexander,  a  celebrated  Protes- 
tant divine,  was  bom  in  1668  at  Do^lberg,  Westphalia. 
He  studied  first  at  Unna  and  then  at  Utrecht,  but  upon 
the  breaking-ont  of  the  war  he  was  obliged  to  go  to 
G5ttingen.  This  place  becoming  unsafe,  he  retnmed  to 
Germany,  studied  at  Marburg,  and  afterwards  at  Hei- 
delberg. He  then  went  to  Basel  and  Zurich,  and  in 
1676  he  again  visited  the  United  Provinces,  spending 
two  years  at  the  universities  of  Utrecht  and  Leyden. 
He  became  chaplain  to  Elizabeth,  abbess  of  Her\'orden, 
and  held  that  position  until  her  death  in  1680,  when  he 
was  appointed  preacher  to  Albertine,  princess  of  Orange. 
In  1686  he  was  elected  professor  of  divinity  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Franeker,  and  in  June,  1704,  was  appointed  to 
the  divinity  chair  of  Utrecht,  which  he  retained  with 
great  reputation  until  his  death,  July  12, 1718.  Among 
his  publications  are,  Commeniarius  in  Principium  Epis' 
tola  Pauli  ad  Ephesos  (Utrecht,  1716,  4to):— a  Con' 
tinuation,  with  An  Exegesis  on  Colossians  (ibid.  1731, 
4to ) :  —  Erplicatio  Catecheseos  Heidelbergensis  ( ibicL 
1728): — Exegesis  in  Psalmvm  Ixxxix  (Duisburg,  1728, 
8vo) : — Gulichii  A  nalysis  et  Compendium  Librorum  Pro* 
pheticorumj  etc  (Amherst,  1688, 4to) : — (h'atio  Inavgu- 
ralis  de  Religione  Rationali.  See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet* 
s.  V. ;  Hook,  Eccles.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Roeska,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  sister  of  Thi- 
alfe  and  servant  of  Thor. 

Rogati&ni,  one  of  the  numerous  sects  into  which 
Donatism  subdivided  itself.  They  took  their  name  from 
their  leader,  Rogatus,  and  flourished  in  Mauritania  Cae- 
sariensis  (A.D.  372-873). 

Rogation  Days  (Lat.  rogare,  to  beseech)  are  the 
three  days  immediately  befi»re  the  festival  of  Ascension. 
About  the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  Mamertus,  bishop 
of  Vienna,  upon  the  prospect  of  some  particular  calami- 
ties that  threatened  his  diucese,  appointed  that  extraor- 
dinary prayers  and  supplications  should  be  offered  up  with 
fasting  to  God  fur  averting  those  impending  evils  upon 
the  above-mentioned  days;  from  which  supplications 
(called  by  the  Greeks  litanies,  by  the  Latins  rogations') 
these  days  have  ever  since  been  called  Rogation  days. 
The  calamity  referred  to  was  a  terrible  fire  which  raged 
in  the  city  of  Yienne,  Dauphiny,  and  which  suddenly 
went  out  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  bishop.  The 
same  result  followed  his  supplications  on  the  occurrence 
of  a  second  great  tire.  Such  is  the  assumed  miracle 
(Thompson,  PhUos,  of  Afagic,  ii,  291).  At  the  time  of 
the  Reformation  these  days  were  continued  for  the  pur- 
pose of  retaining  the  perambulation  (q.  v.)  of  the  cir- 
cuits of  parishes.     In  the  Church  of  England  it  has 
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been  thought  fit  to  continue  the  obaervance  of  them 
days  as  private  fasta.  There  is  no  office,  or  order  of 
prayer,  or  even  a  single  collect,  appointed  fur  the  Roga- 
tion days  in  the  Prayer-book;  but  there  is  a  homily 
appointed  for  Rogation  week,  which  is  divide<l  into  four 
parts,  the  first  three  to  be  used  on  the  three  Rogation 
days,  and  the  fourth  on  the  day  when  the  parish  make 
their  procession.  The  days  were  called  in  Anglo-Saxon 
gcmff  daegas ;  the  old  form  of  the  name,  **  gang  days,"  st  ill 
lingering  in  the  north  of  £ngland.  There  was  considera- 
ble opposition  to  the  observance  of  rogations  during  the 
fifty  days  between  Easter  and  Pentecost — a  time  which 
was  one  continued  festival  in  the  early  Church.  The 
Eastern  Church  does  not  keep  Rogationtide,  and  even 
dro|)s  the  fasts  of  Wednesday  and  Friday  during  the 
fifty  days.  See  Bingham,  Christian  Antiq,  xxi,  2,  8; 
Blunt,  'iJicU  of  TheoL  s.  v.;  Eden,  TheoL  Diet.  s.  v.; 
Hook,  Church  Diet.  s.  v. 

Rogation  Sunday,  the  Sunday  immediately  pre- 
ceding Rogation  days  (q.  v.). 

Rogation  Week,  the  next  week  but  one  before 
Whit-Sundav.    See  Rogation  Days. 

• 

Rogda,  in  Slavic  mythology,  was  a  Russian  hero 
who  slew  the  serpent's  son  Tugarin  of  Bulgaria,  in- 
vincible to  any  person  bom  of  a  woman.  Tugarin  in- 
tended to  challenge  the  prince  Vladimir  to  mortal  com- 
bat because  he  had  married  Lepa,  daughter  of  the  king 
of  the  Bulgarians,  against  her  father's  will,  and  Lepa 
made  known  the  secret  of  Tugarin's  invulnerability  to 
her  husband.  Rogda,  who  had  been  taken  from  his 
mother's  womb  by  means  of  an  inci:»ion  made  after  her 
death,  went  forth  and  successfully  encountered  the  gi- 
ant. — VoUraer,  Worttrb,  d,  MythoL  s.  v. 

RogeL    See  En-rogku 

Ro'gelim  (Heb.  Rogelim\  Q'^ip,  trtadertf  t  e. 
fullers;  Sept  'PwycXXi/i),  a  place  in  Gilead,  the  resi- 
dence of  Barzillai  (2  Sam.  xvii,  27 ;  xix,  31 ).  It  is  pos- 
sibly the  present  Ajlun,  the  principal  village  of  Jebel 
Ajlitn,  on  a  wady  of  the  same  name,  between  Jerash 
and  ed-Dcir  (Jabesh-Gilead). 

Roger  of  Hcxham.    See  Richard. 

Roger  of  Hovedkn,  an  English  historian  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  and  lived  be- 
yond 1204,  but  the  exact  periods  of  his  birth  and  death 
are  not  known.  He  is  said  to  have  been  employed  by 
Henry  l\  in  confidential  services,  such  as  visiting  mon- 
asteries. He  was  by  profession  a  lawyer,  but  was  in 
the  Church,  and  also  a  professor  of  theology  at  Oxford. 
After  Henry's  death  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  the 
writing  of  history,  and  composed  annals  from  731,  where 
Bede  left  off,  to  1*202,  the  third  year  of  king  John.  These 
annals  were  first  published  by  Saville  among  the  Histo- 
riei  A  rujlici  (1 595 ;  reprinted,  Frank fort»  1 60 1 ,  fol.).  Vos- 
sius  savs  that  he  wrote  also  a  histon'  of  the  Northum- 
brian  kings  and  a  life  of  Thomas  h.  Becket.  See  Chal- 
mers, Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. "  Hoveden." 

Roger  of  Wbndover,  an  ancient  English  historian, 
of  whom  little  is  known,  embraced  the  monastic  life  in 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  and  died  May  6,  1237.  He 
published  Rogeri  de  Wetulover  Chronica^  Mice  Flores 
Historiaruin  (formerly  ascribed  to  Matthew  Paris), 
translated  from  the  Latin  by  J.  A.  Giles  (Lond.  1849,  2 
vols.  8vo).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  atid  Anier,  Au- 
thorSf  s.  V. ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  Bibliog,  s.  v. 

Roger,  Abraham,  a  Protestant  minister,  who  em- 
barked for  the  East  Indies  about  1640,  and  was  pastor 
at  the  Dutch  factory,  Palicat,  on  the  Cororoandel  coast, 
for  ten  years.  He  died  about  1670.  From  the  inter- 
course he  had  with  the  Brahmins  he  has  given  a  valu- 
able account  of  their  religion  and  customs — La  Vraye 
Representation  de  la  Religion  des  Bramines  (Amherst, 
1670,  4to).     See  Darling,  Cyclop,  Bibliog,  a.  v. 

Rogereens,  so  called  from  John  Rogers,  their  chief 
leader.     They  appeared  in  New  England  about  1677. 


The  principal  distinguishing  tenet  of  this  denominatiMi 
was,  that  worship  performed  the  first  day  of  the  week 
was  a  species  of  idolatry  which  they  ought  lo  oppose. 
In  consequence  of  this  they  used  a  variety  of  measona 
to  disturb  those  who  were  assembled  for  public  worabip 
on  the  Lord's  day. — Buck,  TheoL  Diet,  &  v. 

Rogers,  Daniel,  a  Puritan  divine,  was  bom  in 
1573,  and  was  educated  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 
of  which  he  was  chosen  fellow.  He  became  minister 
of  Haversham,  Buckinghamshire,  and  afterwards  of 
Weathersfield,  Essex.  His  death  took  place  in  1652. 
His  publications  are:  Davids  Cost  (Lond.  1619, 8vo)  :— 
Practical  Catechism  (ibid.  1633,  4to ;  1640) :  —  Bttptiem 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  (3d  ed.  ibid.  1635,  4to;  agaiiL, 
16m):—3fatrimonud  Honor  (ibid,  1642, 4to) : — XaamoH 
the  Syrian  (lectures  on  2  Kings  v,  9-15)  (ibid.  1642- 
50,  foL) :  —  Prediction  concerning  King  Charles  I  ami 
A  rchbishop  Laud  (ibid.  1692).  See  AUibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors^  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  BiUir 
og,  8.  V. 

Rogers,  Elymas  P.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  w»« 
bom  in  Madison,  Conn.,  Feb.  10, 1815.  Though  reared 
in  humble  life,  he  had  devoted  Christian  parents ;  they 
being  poor,  however,  and  unable  to  support  their  large 
family,  when  nine  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  live  with 
strangers,  and,  being  the  only  colored  boy  in  tbe  neigh- 
borhood, was  looked  down  upon  by  those  who  were 
prejudiced  against  his  race.  His  meagre  advantages 
for  gaining  an  education  were  thereby  lessened  and  hii 
difticulties  increased.  He  returned  home  in  his  fifteenth 
year,  and  labored  with  his  father  until  he  acce|>ced  a 
situation  in  the  family  of  major  Caldwell,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  who  wanted  a  person  who  would  work  for  hii 
board  and  have  an  opportunity  of  going  to  schooL  In 
1833  he  became  a  communicant  of  the  Talcott  Street 
congregation  in  Hartford,  Conn.  Now  he  determinol 
to  study  for  the  ministry,  and  in  1836  entered  the  Onei<U 
Institute  in  Whitesborough,  N.Y.,  where  he  remained  6re 
years,  teaching  for  his  su|»port  during  the  winter,  aii<l 
studying  for  the  ministry  during  the  other  portions  of 
the  year,  until  he  graduated  in  1841.  He  immediately 
removed  to  Trenton,  N.  J.,  as  principal  of  the  public 
school  for  colored  children,  and  there  he  continued  tbe 
study  of  theolog}'  under  the  care  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Eli  F.  Cooley  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall.  He  was  \\- 
censed  by  New  Bnuiswick  Presbytery  Feb.  7, 1844,  anil 
in  1845  was  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the 
Witherspoon  Street  Church,  Princeton,  N.  J.  In  1846 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Plane  Street  Church,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  where  he  continued  to  preach  until  Nov.  5,  1 860, 
when  he  went  to  Africa,  with  the  object  of  travelling  in 
the  interests  of  the  African  Civilization  Society,  and 
while  engaged  in  this  work,  died  at  Cape  Palmas,  Jan. 
20, 1861.  Mr.  Rogers  was  a  man  of  fine  gifia,  and  re- 
markable poetic  talent.  Dr.  Maclean,  ex-president  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  says  of  him,  "  This  trulr 
good  man  ought  to  be  held  in  respect  by  aU  who  have 
any  regard  for  simple  and  unaffected  piety.  My  esti- 
mate of  his  character  was  a  high  one.**  He  wrote  a 
large  number  of  temperance  hymns  and  two  poems,  one^ 
The  Repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  Considered  f  tb« 
other,  on  The  Fugit ice  •  Slave  Law,  He  published  a 
Thanksgicing  Sermon^  and  Dangers  and  Duties  of  Jifem 
of  Business  (Phila.  1 835, 8vo).  See  Wilson,  Presi^  iiUt^ 
A  Imanac,  1862,  p.  191.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Rogers,  Bsekiel,  a  Congregational  minister,  waa 
bom  at  Weathersfield,  Essex,  England,  in  1590,  H« 
took  the  degree  of  B.A.  at  Benet  College  in  1604,  and 
that  of  M.A.  at  Christ's  College  in  1608,  becominfp  ch« 
chaplain  uf  Sir  Francis  Barrington  at  Hatfield,  Eaaex, 
Af^er  five  or  six  years.  Sir  Francis  bestowed  upon  him 
the  benefice  of  Rowley,  Yorkshire,  where  he  exercised 
his  ministry'  for  about  twenty  years,  when  he  waa  si- 
lenced for  nonconformity,  though  he  was  allowed  the 
profits  of  his  living  for  two  years  longer,  and  the  privi- 
lege  of  nomiimting  his  successor.     Kestless  under  the 
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nftrainte  upon  his  liberty,  Mr.  Rogers  came  to  America 
in  l63Sv  where  be  commenced  a  new  settlement  in  ApriL 
16391  and  was  ordained  in  the  following  December.  He 
enntinaed  to  labor  in  this  parish  until  his  death,  Jan.  2d, 
1660.  Mr.  Rc^TS  gave  his  library  to  Harvard  College, 
and  bis  houM  and  lands  to  the  town  of  Rowlev  for  the 
support  of  the  (vospeL  8ee  Sprague,  ArmuU  of  the 
Amer.Puipit,  i,  120. 

Rogers,  George,  an  English  clergyman,  was  bom 
in  1741,  and  was  for  more  than  tiftv  years  rector  of 
Sprmighron,  near  Ipswich.  He  published  a  Sermon 
(ir90,8vo):— f»pe  ^«n»oiM  (1818. 12roo) ;  and  edited, 
vitb  a  memoir,  the  Sei-mons  of  Rev,  Edward  Eemtaon 
(1806, 2  vols.  8vo).  See  Gentleman's  Mag.  1886,  i,  dd5 ; 
AUi^Mie,  JHcL  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  utAora,  s.  v. 

Rogers,  George  W.  T^  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist EfHseopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Holdemess,  N.  H.. 
Feb.  2, 1812,  and  was  converted  March,  1880,  joining  the 
Church  in  1882.  He  preached  hl«i  first  sermon  as  local 
preacher  in  1838,  and,  after  preparation,  entered  the  reg- 
ular work  in  1843.  In  1864  he  became  supernumerary, 
io  1865  effective,  in  1867  superannuated,  and  died  at  the 
bouse  of  his  son  in  Salem  the  next  year.  See  Minutes 
o/Ammal  Conferences,  1869,  p.  104.  * 

Rogers,  Heater  Ann,  an  eminent  saint  in  the 
earlj  annals  of  Methodism,  was  bom  in  Macclesfield, 
England,  in  1756.  Her  father,  a  pious  man,  died  when 
the  was  but  nine  years  old,  and  his  peaceful  end  made 
an  indelible  impression  upon  her  mind.  She  was  at  first 
greatly  prejudiced  against  the  Methodists ;  but  her  in- 
terest in  them  was  aroused  by  hearing  one  of  their 
preachers,  and.  although  her  mother  threatened  to  turn 
her  out  of  doors  in  consequence,  deepened,  until,  on  a 
ririi  of  Mr.  Wesley  to  her  native  place  in  her  twentieth 
rear,  she  fully  joined  them.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Kue,  and  in  1784  Wesley  promoted  her  marriage  with 
James  Rogers^  one  of  his  nnost  effective  preachers,  with 
whom  she  lived  happily,  occupied  in  all  evangelical  la- 
brirs,  until  her  death,  in  1794,  soon  after  the  birth  of  her 
fifUi  child.  She  was  a  model  of  Christian  purity  and 
ttal.  filling  the  uflSce  of  female  class-leader,  and  often 
sddreastng  public  congregations  with  remarkable  pa- 
thos and  power.  For  twenty  years  she  had  been  a  wit- 
ness of  the  experience  of  perfect  love.  Her  Journal 
has  been  p«iblished,  also  her  Lifey  as  a  part  of  Methodist 
literature.  See  also  Stevens,  Women  of  Methodism,  p. 
^  sq. ;  Simpson,  C^dap.  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Rogers,  Tnnlnh  P.,  a  mhiister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  converted  in  the  autumn  of  1840, 
and  soon  after  joined  the  Church.  In  July,  1846,  he 
was  received  on  trial  in  the  Maine  Conference ;  and  when 
the  conference  was  divided,  August,  1848,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  East  Maine  Conference.  He  was  super- 
anonated  June  20, 1849,  and  held  that  relation  until  his 
death,  at  Benton,  Me.,  June  20, 1862.  See  Minutes  of 
Amual  Conferences,  1852,  p.  80. 

Rogers,  John  (1),  an  English  divine  and  martyr, 
was  born  about  1500.     He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  entered  holy  orders,  and  was  appointed  chap- 
lain 10  the  English  factory  at  Antwerp,  where  he  re- 
mained several  vears.    There  he  met  Tvndale  and  Cov- 
enlale,  through  whom  he  was  led  to  renounce  popery. 
He  married  at  Antwerp,  and  became  pastor  of  a  congre- 
gation at  Wittenberg,  which  ofllce  he  retained  until  the 
mesaion  of  Edward  VI.     In  1548  he  retumed  to  Eng- 
isnd^inrited  by  bishop  Ridley,  and  was  presented  with 
ibe  rectory  of  St.  Margaret  Moyscs  and  the  vicarage  of 
St  Sepuk;hre*s,  both  in  London,  May  10, 1550.    Bishop 
Ridley  made  him  a  prebendary  of  St.  Paurs,  St.  Pan- 
ens,  and  rector  of  Chigwell,  Aug.  24, 1551,  and,  later, 
*itinity- reader.     On  the  Sunday  after  the  entry  of 
qaeen  Mary  into  London  (Thursday,  Aug.  8,  1558),  he 
^nooDced  Romanism  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  urging  the 
people  to  continue  steadfast  in  the  doctrines  taught  in 
^  Edward*s  day.    For  this  he  was  summoned  before 
^  privy  ooondl,  but  defended  himself  so  ably  that  he 


was  released.  On  Aug.  18  he  was  ordered  to  remain  a 
prisoner  in  his  own  house  at  St.  PauFs,  from  which  he 
refused  to  make  his  escape,  though  frequently  urged. 
After  six  months  he  was  removed  to  Newgate,  where 
his  conrtnement  was  aggravated  by  every  species  of 
severity.  In  January,  1555,  he  was  tried  before  (xardi- 
ner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  condemned  to  be  bumrd 
at  Smithtield,  Feb.  4,  which  sentence  he  bore  with  great 
constancy  and  patience.  He  translated  from  Melanc- 
thon,  A  Weighing  and  Considering  of  the  Interim  (Lond. 
1548, 16m<»);  and  was  compiler  of  the  first  authorized 
English  Bible  prepared  from  Tyndale's  MS8.,  Cover- 
dale's  translation,  published  under  the  assumed  name 
of  Thomas  Matthew:  The  Byble,  in  which  is  contained 
the  Olde  and  Newe  Testaments,  etc.,.6y  Thomas  Matthew 
(1537,  fol.).  It  was  printed  by  (jrafton  and  Whitchurch, 
and  copies  are  in  the  British  Museum,  Lambeth,  Bod- 
leian, St.  Paul's,  and  other  libraries.  During  his  im- 
prisonment, he  wrote  an  account  of  his  examinations, 
and  also  other  papers,  which  were  providentially  pre- 
served, and  have  been  transmitted  to  the  present  time. 
They  may  be  found  in  Fi>x's  Martyrology,  p.  415.  See 
Chester,  Life  of  Rogers  (Lond.  1861, 8vo) ;  Slrj-pe,  CVaw- 
me7';  British  Reformers,  voL  ix;  also  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Rogers,  John  (2),  an  English  divine,  was  bom 
probably  in  1565,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  grand- 
sou  of  the  preceding.  He  was  minister  of  Chacomb, 
Northamptonshire,  from  1587  to  1620,  the  year  of  his 
death.  His  published  work  is  a  Discourse  ou  Christiitn 
Watchfulness,  etc  (Lond.  1620,  8vo).  See  Allibone, 
Did,  of  Brit,  and  A  nier,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Rogers,  John  (8),  an  English  Puritan  divine,  was 
educated  at  Cambridge.  He  became  vicar  of  Hemming- 
hara  in  1592,  minister  of  Haverhill  in  1608,  and  was  af- 
terwards minister  of  Dedham,  Essex,  where  he  died  in 
1630.  His  works  are :  Sixty  Memorials  of  a  Godly  Life : 
— Treatise  of  Lore  :—Docttine  of  Faith  (Lond.  2d  ed. 
1627 ;  6th  ed.  1684, 12mo)  i—Erjiosition  of  First  Epistle 
of  Peter  (ibid.  1650,  fol.).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Bj-it, 
and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclopadia  Biblio^ 
graphica,  s.  v. 

Rogers,  John  (4),  a  Congregational  preacher,  was 
bom  probably  at  Assington,  England,  and  came  wiih 
his  father  to  New  England  in  1636.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1649,  having  studied  medicine 
and  theology.  He  was  invited  to  preach  at  Ipswich  in 
1656,  where  he  remained  until  he  became  president  of 
Har\'anl  Ckillege,  August,  1688.  He  died  July  2,  1684. 
See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit ^  i,  147. 

Rogers,  John  (5),  a  Congregational  minister,  and 
son  of  the  preceiling,  was  bom  July  7, 1666,  was  grad- 
uated at  Har%'ard  College  in  1684,  was  ordained  at  Ips- 
wich, Oct.  12, 1692,  and  died  Dec.  12, 1745.  His  works 
are:  Death  the  Wages  of  Sin  (1701):— Election  Sermon 
(1706)  -.—Sermon  on  the  Death  of  J.  Appleton  (1 789).  See 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Sprague, 
A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  147. 

Rogers,  John  (6),  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was 
born  at  Ensham,  Oxfordshire,  in  1679,  was  educated  at 
New  0>llege  school,  Oxford,  and  in  1693  was  electe<i 
scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College.  After  taking  his  de- 
gree in  aru  and  entering  orders,  he  waited  for  a  fellow- 
ship, which  he  secured  in  1706,  but  in  the  meantime 
had  become  vicar  of  Buckland,  Berkshire.  He  took 
the  degree  of  B.l>.  in  1710,  was  made  lecturer  of  St. 
Clement's  Danes  in  1712,  aftenvards  becoming  lecturer 
of  the  united  parishes  of  Christ  Church  and  St.  I^eon- 
anl's,  Foster  Lane.  In  17 16  he  became  rector  of  Wring- 
ton,  Somersetshire;  prebend  of  W^ells  in  1718;  subdean 
of  the  same  in  1721 ;  chaplain  to  George  II,  then  prince 
of  Wales;  and  vicar  of  St,  Giles's.  Cripplegate,  London, 
October,  1728.  He  died  May  1, 1729.  He  wrote.  The 
Visible  and  Jnrisible  Church  of  Christ  (2<\  ed.  Lond.  1719, 
8vo):  —  Necessity  of  Divine  Revelation  (1727,  8vo) : — 
Sermons  (4  vols.  8vo).     See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
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A  mer,  A  uthors^  8.  v. ;  Cbalmen,  Bioff,  Diet,  8.  v. ;  Dar- 
liDgi  Cyclop*  BibUog,  8.  v. 

Rogers,  Joseph,  a  Presbyteritn  minister,  was  bom 
in  Wivelisconabe,  Somersetshire,  England,  June  11, 1815. 
He  emigrated  to  the  United  States  at  an  early  age,  and 
settled  in  New  York  city.  He  was  converted  when  about 
twenty-two  years  old,  pursued  his  preparatory  studies 
under  Dr.  Owen,  of  New  York  city,  gradiuted  at  Prince- 
ton College  in  1845,  and  at  the  Theological  Seminar)*  at 
Princeton  in  1848,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  same 
year  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York.  After  leaving 
the  seminar}',  he  labored  at  May's  Landing  and  Pleasant 
Infills,  Atlantic  Co.,  N.  J.,  in  the  employment  of  the  Board 
of  Domestic  Missions,  until  1850,  when  he  received  an 
appointment  to  the  Church  of  Kound  Prairie,  la.,  over 
which  ho  was  installed  pastor  in  1851.  In  1853,  because 
of  failing  health,  he  returned  East,  and  spent  the  suc- 
ceeding four  years  in  preaching  and  teaching  in  Attle- 
boro',  Pa.;  Bridgeton,  N.J.;  the  vicinity  of  Fredericks- 
burg, Va. ;  and  at  Newtown,  Pa.  In  1857  he  received  a 
call  to,  and  was  installed  pastor  of,  the  churches  of  King- 
wood  and  Frenchtown,  N.  J.,  where  he  continued  to  la- 
bor till  his  death,  Aug.  20, 1863.  Mr.  Rogers  was  a  dili- 
gent student,  a  ripe  scholar,  and  of  fine  attainments  in 
the  different  branches  of  a  liberal  education,  especially 
in  the  Greek  language  and  English  literature.  As  a 
preacher  he  was  naturally  eloquenti  See  Wilson,  Pretb. 
Hist.  A  Imanacj  1864,  p.  192.     (J.  U  a) 

Rogers,  Lorenzo,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Orange  County,  Vt., 
March  12, 1804,  and  was  converted  in  1828.  He  enter- 
ed the  ministry  in  1834,  was  superannuated  by  the  Erie 
Conference  in  1854,  and  died  in  Cleveland,  O.,  Feb.  17, 
1865.  He  was  greatly  influential  in  winning  men  to 
Christ.    See  Mitiutes  of  A  rmual  Con/erenceSy  1865,  p.  181. 

Rogers,  Nathaniel,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Haverhill.  Suffolk,  England,  in  1598.  He 
was  educated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and, 
after  serving  for  two  years  as  a  domestic  chaplain,  be- 
came Dr.  Barkham's  assistant  at  Bocking,  Essex,  where 
he  remained  for  five  years;  and  obtaining  the  living  of 
Assington,  Suffolk,  he  continue<l  there  until  June  1, 1636, 
when  he  sailed  for  New  England,  and  arrived  Nov.  16.  He 
was  ordained,  Feb.  20, 1638,  pastor  at  Ipswich ;  and  died 
July  8, 1655.  He  published,  A  Letter  to  the  Hon,  Houte 
of  Commons  at  Westmintter  on  the.  Subject  of  Reformation 
(1643).     See  Sprague,  A  nnaU  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit  j  i,  87. 

Rogers,  Nehemiah,  an  English  divine  (said  by 
some  to  have  been  a  great-grandson  of  John  Rogers  the 
martyr),  was  bom  in  1594.  He  was  minister  of  Ood- 
dinghurst,  Essex,  and  died  in  1660.  He  published.  Ex- 
positions of  the  Parables  (16*20-62)  -.—Exposition  of  St. 
Luke  X,  5-11  (1658, 4to),  and  other  works. 

Rogers,  Thomas  (1),  an  English  divine,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Chelsea,  and  entered  Christ  Church  in  1568.  He 
was  A.M.  in  1576;  chaplain  to  Bancroft,  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  in  1581  rector  of  Horinger,  Suffolk,  where  he  was 
held  in  great  esteem.  He  died  Feb.  22, 1616.  Among  his 
many  works  are,  The  A  naiomie  of  the  Minde  (Lond.  1576, 
8vo)  '.—Of  the  End  of  the  World  (ibid.  1577,  4to;  1582, 
1583,  8vo):— rAc  English  Creede  (ibid.  1579,  fol.):— ^4 
Golden  Chain  Taken  out  oftlie  Rich  Treasure-house  of 
the  Psalms  of  David  (ibid.  1579, 1587, 12mo) : — Historical 
Dialogue  touching  A  ntichrist  ami  Popery^  etc.  (ibid.  1589, 
8  vo) : — besides  Sermons^  etc.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
anil  A  mer,  A  uthors^  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  BiUiog,  s.  v. 

Rogers,  Thomas  (2),  an  English  clergyman,  was 
bom  in  Warwickshire,  Dec.  27,  1660,  and  was  educated 
at  the  free  school  there.  In  Lent  term,  1675,  he  entered 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  but  soon  after  removed  to  Hart 
Hall,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.M.  and  entered  holy 
orders.  In  July,  1689,  he  became  rector  of  Slapton,  near 
Towcester,  Northamptonshire.  He  died  of  small-pox, 
while  on  a  visit  to  London,  June  8, 1694,  and  was  buried 
at  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark.     His  writings  were  mostly 


poetical  and  published  anonymoiuly,  and  were  not  st  aH 
becoming  his  character  as  a  clei^jyman.  We  mentiua 
only.  Lux  Occidentalism  or  Providence  Dispittfed  in  the 
Coronation  of  King  William^  etc  ( Lnnd.  16H9  )  z^Tke 
Loyal  and  Impartial  Salyrist  (ibi<l.  16i»,  4to)  i^A  True 
Protestant  Bridle  (ibid.  1694, 4to)  i—CommouweaiiJk  Urn- 
masked.  See  Allibonef  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  u- 
thorSf  8.  V. ;  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet,  s.  v. 

Rogers,  Timothy  (1),  an  Engiisb  deiigyman.  was 
bom  in  1589,  became  preacher  of  Esaex,  and  died  in  1650. 
He  wrote,  Righteous  Mattes  Evidences  (Lond.  1619,  8vd; 
12th  ed.  1637)  .^Roman  Eucharist  (ibid.  1621, 4to;  1631, 
24mo) : — Good  News  from  Heaven : — A  Faitf^fitl  Friend 
True  to  the  Soul :  — Christian's  Jewel  of  Fcdtk.  See 
Chester,  Jo^  Rogers  (1861),  p.  275;  also  Alliboae,  Diet. 
of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bi- 
bliog,  8.  V. 

Rogers,  Timothy  (2),  a  Dissenting  minister,  was 
bom  at  Barnard  Castle,  Durham,  England,  alxMit  l6tSiK 
He  was  educated  at  one  of  the  Scotch  universities,  be- 
came evening  lecturer  at  a  chapel  in  Crueby  Square, 
London,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  ministers  of  a  Dvi- 
senting  congregation  in  Old  Jewry,  which  ofllce  he  re- 
signed in  1707.  He  died  in  1729.  Among  his  wr<Mic9 
we  notice,  Practical  Discourses  (Lond.  1690, 8vo)  : — Dis- 
course concerning  Trouble  of  Mind  and  the  Disease  t»f 
Melancholy  (ibid.  1691).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  B»kt. 
and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  BHUiog.  s.  v. 

Rogers,  William,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  July  22,  1751.  He  entere^l  th6» 
Rhode  Island  College  in  1765,  and  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  August,  1771.  In  May  following  he  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Philadelphia.  In  1776 
he  became  chaplain  of  the  army  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
from  1778  to  1781  he  ser\'ed  as  brigade  chaplain  in  the 
G>ntinental  army.  In  March,  1789,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  English  and  oratory  in  the  College  and 
Academy  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  April,  1792,  was  elect- 
ed to  the  same  office  in  the  Universitv  of  Pennsvlvaiiia. 
He  was  made  D.D.  by  the  latter  institution  in  1790,  hav- 
ing previously  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  Yale 
College  in  1780,  and  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in 
1786.  From  April,  1803,  to  Febmary,  1805,  he  also  act- 
ed as  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Philadelphia. 
In  January,  1812,  he  resigned  his  professorship  and  re- 
ceived a  call  from  the  Church  in  Newark,  N.  J^  but 
finally  declined  it.  In  1816  and  1817  he  became  a  KDem- 
ber  of  the  Cteneral  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  retire- 
ment.  He  died  April  7,  1824.  Dr.  Rogers  publishe«l 
a  number  of  sermons,  letters,  essays,  etc  See  Sprague, 
A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit ,  \*i,  145. 

Rogers,  WiUiam  Mattioks,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  on  the  island  of  Aldemey,  Sept.  10, 
1806.  His  name  was  Samuel  M,  Ellen  Kittle,  which 
was  changed  to  Rogers  after  he  became  a  preacher. 
When  ten  years  of  age  he  was  brought  to  the  United 
States,  and  lived  with  his  uncle,  Capt.  W.  M.  Kn^em. 
at  Dorchester.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1827,  studied  theology  at  the  Andover  Seminary,  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Congregational  Churxrh, 
Townsend,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  five  years,  and 
was  installed,  Aug.  6, 1835,  pastor  of  the  Franklin  Street 
Church,  Boston,  and  died  Aug.  11, 1851.  He  publisheil 
An  Address  at  the  Dedication  of  the  New  Hall  of  Brad- 
ford Academy  (1841),  and  a  couple  of  occasional  tfier- 
mons.     See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  ii,  730. 

Roh,  Peter,  a  famous  Roman  Catholic  missionan*, 
was  bom  in  181 1  at  Aven,  in  the  canton  Valais,  in  Swit- 
zerland. When  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  and  after  completing  his  philosophical 
and  theol<^ical  studies  at  Fribourg  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  dogmatics  at  the  Seminary  of  Lucerne. 
Having  received  holy  orders  in  1840,  he  went  to  France, 
where  he  remained  one  year,  at  Notre  Dame  d'Ay.     He 
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retained  to  Fribonrg,  where  he  lectared  on  dogmatics; 
and  ID  1847  he  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  at  Lu- 
cerne, which  he  held  only  for  a  short  time,  being  obliged 
to  ieave  the  country.  He  now  went  from  place  to  place 
as  a  missionary  preacher,  finding  everywhere  a  large 
congregation  eager  to  listen  to  his  powerful  oratory.  In 
1S56  be  occupied  the  theological  chair  at  Paderbom  and 
Maiis-Lasch,  and  in  1860  he  represented  the  bishop  of 
Piadeifoom  at  the  provincial  council  at  Cok^ne.  In  1866 
be  sgain  resumed  preaching,  and  in  1869  be  accom- 
panied the  bishop  of  Paderbom  to  the  Vatican  council  at 
Borne.  He  died  May  17, 1872.  He  wrote.  Die  Gmnd- 
irrtkimer  tauerer  ZeU  (Fribourg,  1865):  —  Da»  aUe 
fJed:  (kr  Zweck  heiiigt  die  Miitel  (ibid.  1869,  etc).  See 
Begauburger  ComoenaliotU'LexikoH,  s.  v. ;  Literariacher 
//aiiMuer,1872,p.212.     (RP.) 

Rohan,  Azmand  de,  called  the  Cardinal  de  Sou- 
&Me,  grand-nephew  of  Gaston,  was  bom  at  Paris,  Dec  1, 
1717.  In  1736  he  became  abbe  of  St.  Epore,  and  in  1737 
abb^  of  Lure  and  Hurback.  March  21, 1789,  he  was 
dected  rector  of  the  faculty  of  arts  at  Paris,  and  in  1741 
be  was  made  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  and  member  of  the 
French  Academy.  Cardinal  Rohan  procured  his  ap- 
pointment as  his  own  coadjutor,  with  the  title  of  bishop 
of  Ptolemais.  Benedict  XIV  created  him  cardinal  April 
10, 1747,  when  he  took  the  title  of  Cardinal  de  Soubise, 
to  distinguish  himself  from  his  grand-uncle;  but  he 
never  went  to  Rome  to  receive  the  cardinal^s  hat.  At 
the  death  of  cardinal  Rohan,  he  succeeded  him  in  the 
we  of  Strasburg  and  in  the  office  of  grand  almoner.  He 
died  at  Saverne  June  28,  1756.  This  prelate  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  charity,  zeal,  and  sweet  and  simple 
Qttnner. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GhuraUy  s.  v. 

Rohan,  Annand  -  Gaaton  -  Mazimillen  de. 
Cardmd,  was  bora  at  Paris,  June  26,  1674.  In  1690 
he  WIS  canon  of  Strasburg,  and  in  1701  was  chosen  co- 
adjotor  of  the  prince-bishop  Egon  of  Furstenberg,  with 
tbe  title  of  bishop  of  Tiberias  in  partibus.  After  the 
death  of  his  superior  he  was  titulary  of  the  diocese,  in 
1712  became  cardinal,  and  grand  almoner  in  1713.  He 
bekl  several  rich  abbeys,  and,  without  any  literary  quali- 
Scatioos  whatever,  was  elected  member  of  the  French 
Academv.  He  was  also  master  of  the  Sorbonne.  Bv  vir- 
toe  of  his  birth,  fortune,  and  high  office,  he  took  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  negotiations  for  peace  in  the  Church 
of  France  which  occupied  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Loots  XIV;  and  his  connection  with  father  Tellier,  con- 
fessor to  the  king,  and  with  the  cardinal  de  Bissy,  bish- 
op of  Meaux,  made  him  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Molinist 
paity.  In  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  1718  he  used 
all  poenble  means  to  g^n  their  acceptance  of  the  papal 
boll  UmgenituSf  and  gained  his  cause  during  the  next 
yur.  During  the  regency  he  endeavored  to  bring 
tboot  a  reconciliation  among  the  bishops,  and  per- 
aiaded  foity  to  ngn  an  accommodation.,  which  ended 
ibeir  quarrels.  His  library  was  one  of  the  greatest  in 
France,  and  was  onder  the  charge  of  the  learned  abbe 
Otira.  Caidinal  Roban  died  at  Paris  July  19,  1749. 
Tbe  only  work  of  any  account  which  he  left  is  RUuale 
AryiOimaue  (Strwbuig,  1742).  See  Gallia  Ckrittiana, 
— Hoeih',  Nouv,  Biog,  GeniraU,  s.  v; 

Rohan,  Aimand  Jules  de,  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
was  boro  at  Paris,  Feb.  10, 1695.  At  an  early  age  he  en- 
tered the  chapter  of  Strasburg,  received  in  1715  the  ab- 
bev  of  Gard,  and  in  1730  that  of  Gorze.  As  the  con- 
dariat  of  cardinal  Rohan,  he  assisted  in  the  election  of 
Innoeeot  XHI,  and  was  afterwards  made  bishop  of 
KhdnM  (May  22, 1722).  He  was  very  active  in  favor 
of  tbe  boll  Unigemiivs.  After  consecrating  Louis  XV, 
be  took  a  seat  in  Paiiiament  as  the  first  ecclesiastical 
peer,  snd  gndually  gave  over  the  care  of  his  diocese  to 
^icaiB  onder  the  title  of  bishops  in  pariibut.  He  died 
tt  Saverne  Aug.  28,  1762.  He  published  Brwiarium 
learnt  (Charleville,  1759)<— Hoefer,  JVouv.  Biog,  Gmi- 
n»ie,s.v. 

Rohan,  Ferdinaxid-Maximilien-Meriadec, 
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Prince  of  Guemeni^  brother  of  Louis,  was  bora  at  Paris, 
Nov.  7, 1788.  He  studied  at  the  Sorbonne,  was  priinr 
of  the  faculty  of  theology,  and  received  the  degree 
of  doctor.  He  was  grand  provost  of  the  chapter  of 
Strasburg  and  abb^  of  Mouzon,  when  in  1759  Louis  XV 
gave  him  the  archbishopric  of  Bordeaux.  In  1781  he 
was  transferred  to  the  diocese  of  Cambrai,  in  1790  was 
made  regent  of  the  principality  of  Liege,  and  took  the 
civil  oath.  He  returned  to  Cambrai  in  1791,  where  he 
remained  until  1801,  when  he  resigned  the  archbishop- 
ric and  became  grand  almoner  to  the  empress  Jose- 
phine. He  died  at  Paris  Oct.  80, 1818.— Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Bioff,  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Rohan,  Louis-Ren^-Edouard,  Prince  of  Gve- 
menif  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  at  Paris,  Sept.  25, 1734. 
His  education  was  carried  on  at  the  College  of  Plessis  and 
the  Seminary  of  Saint-Magloire.  In  1760  he  was  elect- 
ed coadjutor  to  his  uncl^,  the  bishop  of  Strasburg,  with 
the  title  of  bishop  of  Canopus  inpartibus,  in  which  po- 
sition he  showed  more  love  for  pleasure  than  zeal  in  re- 
ligious exercises.  Made  member  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy in  1761,  he  was  in  1772  sent  as  ambassador  to  Vien- 
na. Here  he  was  at  first  received  with  great  favor,  but 
by  his  extravagant  mode  of  life  and  interference  in 
political  affairs  he  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  Maria 
Theresa,  and  at  her  request  was  recalled  to  France  in 
1774.  After  his  return  he  was  appointed  grand  almo- 
ner, in  1778  was  made  cardinal,  and  later  master  of  the 
Sorbonne  and  bishop  of  Strasburg.  In  addition  to  these 
honors,  he  held  several  rich  abbeys,  but  his  large  fortune 
was  not  in  any  way  adequate  to  his  scandalous  luxury. 
In  1785  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile 
for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  affair  of  the  diamond 
necklace,  which  so  gravely  compromised  Marie  Antoi- 
nette. The  friends  of  Rohan  were  indignant  at  the 
government,  the  clergy  protested  against  his  imprison- 
ment, and  at  his  trial  he  was  finally  acquitted,  without 
even  an  expression  of  blame  for  his  evident  misconduct.^ 
But  he  could  not  recover  from  the  disgrace  of  his  dis- 
missal from  court,  and  retired  to  his  diocese  of  Stras- 
burg, where  he  lived  in  comparative  quiet  for  a  few 
years.  In  1789  he  was  deputy  of  the  clergy  of  Hagenau 
to  the  States-general,  but,  being  accused  of  disloyal  con- 
duct, resigned  his  seat.  In  order  to  be  out  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  French  government,  he  retired  to  a  part 
of  his  diocese  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  finally,  in  1801,  in 
consequence  of  the  concordat,  resigned  the  bishopric  of 
Strasburg  entirely.  He  died  at  Ettenheim,  Feb.  17, 
1808.  The  cardinal  de  Rohan  was  a  man  of  fine  ap- 
pearance and  agreeable  manners.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  he  had  a  fine  mind  and  great  amiability,  but  he 
possessed  no  judgment,  put  no  check  upon  his  passions 
or  conduct,  and  was  weak  and  easily  led  by  favorites. 
See  Mimoire  de  TAbbS  Georgfl;  Levis,  Souvenirs. — 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GSnirale^  s.  v. 

Roh'gah  (Ueb,  Rohgah%  mn^,  also  written  MJhil, 
clamor;  Sept.'Poo7a  v.r.  0^/oaoya),  the  second  named 
of  the  four  sons  of  Shamer,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chron. 
vii,  34),  and  fifth  in  descent  from  that  patriarch.  B.C 
perhaps  cir.  1658. 

RohJni,  in  HindA  mythology,  is  the  name  of  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Daksha,  said  to  be  tbe  favorite 
wife  of  Chandra  (or  the  Moon,  which  in  Sanscrit,  as  in 
German,  is  masculine).  She  is  the  bright  star  of  the 
Bull's  eye,  called  in  Arabic  AldebarAn  (or  Al  DatMurAn). 
Other  stars  regarded  as  the  sisters  of  Rohini  are  also 
numbered  among  the  wives  of  Chvidra. 

R5hr,  JoHANN  Friedrich,  a  prominent  rationalist, 
was  bom  July  80, 1 777,  at  Rossbach,  on  the  Saale,  of  hum- 
ble parents,  and  early  ^displayed  mental  qualities  which 
induced  his  friends  to  provide  him  with  opportunities  for 
study.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  enter  Leipuc  Universi- 
ty as  a  student  of  theology,  and  while  there  attended 
the  lectures  of  Platner  and  Keil,  and  employed  his  mind 
in  the  examination  of  Kant's  philosophy.  Rcinhard 
examined  him  for  ministerial  license,  and  recommended 
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htm  as  aasisUnt  preacher  to  the  UDiversity  Church. 
Transferred  in  1802  to  Pforta,  he  engaged  in  the  study 
of  modem  Unguaged,  particularly  £ngltBh,  and  publish- 
ed a  tabular  view  of  English  pronunciation  (1808).  Un- 
pleasant relations  with  his  colleagues  led  to  his  removal 
in  the  following  year  (1804).  He  next  became  pastor 
at  Ostrau,  near  Zeitz,  and  remained  in  that  station  dur- 
ing sixteen  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  he  was 
called  to  be  chief  minister  at  Weimar;  and  to  that 
position  the  government  added  the  dignities  of  court 
preacher,  ecclesiastical  councillor,  and  general  superin- 
tendent for  the  principality  of  Weimar,  his  duties,  in 
addition  to  those  connected  with  his  relation  to  his  par- 
ish, including  general  visitations,  examinations,  inspec- 
tion of  the  Weimar  Gymnasium,  and  the  filling  of  ap- 
pointments. He  held  these  positions  from  1820  to  1848, 
when  he  died. 

Ruhr's  historical  signi6cance  gprows  out  of  the  energy 
with  which  he  asserted  the  theological  position  of  vul- 
gar rationalism.  His  views  were  for  the  first  time  pre- 
sented in  a  connected  scheme  in  Briefe  Uber  den  Ratio' 
nalismuSf  etc.  (Zeitz,  1818),  whose  train  of  ideas  may  be 
summarized  as  follows:  Religious  truth  may  be  ascer- 
tained from  revelation  or  from  reason,  the  latter  term 
denoting  the  natural,  not  cultured.  Judgment  of  the 
mind.  If  such  truth  is  grounded  on  reason,  the  system 
of  rationalism  or  naturalism  will  result,  which  is  the 
only  tenable  system.  Tfiis  rationalism  rejects  all  relig- 
ious teachings  which  have  not  universal  authority  and 
a  strict  adaptation  to  moral  ends;  for  the  ultimate  end 
of  religion  is  a  pure  morality.  There  is  in  Christianity 
a  theology  or  doctrine  respecting  God,  and  an  anthro- 
pology or  doctrine  respecting  man  in  his  intelligent  and 
moral  nature,  and  also  ia  his  sensuality  and  consequent 
depravity ;  but  it  does  not  properly  include  a  Christol- 
ogy,  since  opinions  respecting  the  first  expounder  of  a 
universal  religion  can  form  no  part  of  that  religion. 
Stripped  of  all  additions  to  bis  personality  made  by  the 
evangelists,  Christ  is  simply  a  man,  though  the  greatest, 
and  even  a  unique,  man.  A  subsequent  work,  entitled 
Grund-  und  GlaubenuSite  d,  evang,-prot,  Kirche  (1832), 
was  intended  to  unite  the  Church  for  its  protection 
against  its  Roman  Catholic,  and  still  more  against  its 
pietistic,  adversaries,  and  to  that  end  was  sent  to  a  num- 
ber of  theological  faculties  for  their  approval.  The  ef- 
fort failed,  however,  even  Rohr's  fellow-rationalists  re- 
fusing to  endorse  his  purpose.  In  the  second  and  third 
editions  (1834,  1844),  he  gave  a  summary  of  the  essen- 
tial teachings  of  the  Gospel  in  specifically  Christian  lan- 
guage. There  is  a  true  God,  who  is  proclaimed  to  us 
by  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  begotten  Son,  and  who  de- 
serves our  profound  veneration  because  of  his  perfec- 
tions. This  veneration  can  be  truly  rendered  only  by 
the  cultivation  of  a  sincerely  virtuous  character  and  life, 
and  for  this  work  we  may  hope  for  the  aid  of  the  Divine 
Spirit.  As  God's  children,  we  may  confidently  look  for 
his  help  in  earthly  troubles,  and  in  the  consciousness  of 
moral  weakness  and  unworthiness  we  may  look  for  grace 
and  mercy  through  Christ;  while  in  death  we  may  be 
assured  of  undying  continuance  and  a  better,  retributive 
life. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  throughout  his  official  life 
Rtihr  was  engaged  in  controversy  with  the  orthodox 
theologians  of  his  time,  e.  g.  Reinhard,  Harms,  Hahn, 
Hengstenberg,  Sartorius,  etc.,  whom  he  accused  of  lit- 
eralism, want  of  progressivcness,  and  similar  offences. 
He  was  utterly  incapable  of  appreciating  the  aims  of 
such  spirits  as  Schleiermacher,  Twesten,  etc,  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  higher  development  within  the  limits  of 
Protestant  freedom ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  inca- 
pacity, he  blundered  into  a  dispute  with  Hase  on  the  oc- 
casion of  (he  appearance  of  the  HuUtrus  Rediviviwwnt' 
ten  by  the  latter,  which  Hase  ended  by  clearly  demon- 
strating that  the  "rationalism  of  sound  reason"  is  utter- 
ly unscientific  and  has  no  regard  for  the  facts  of  history. 
His  peculiar  views  and  tempers  are  reflected  also  in  his 
sermons.     The  moral  element  predominates,  of  course. 


and  the  supematoral  is  reduced  to  natural  proportiuQi 
His  ChrUtologitche  Predigtm  (Weimar,  188L,  18S7) 
are  not  Christological  in  cbaractert  exhibiting  itam 
simply  as  "the  pattern  and  example  of  tme  culture,'* 
etc  His  casual  sermons,  however,  sometimes  present 
all  the  characteristics  of  truly  religious  discourse.  His 
published  homiletical  works  are  very  numerous. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  we  do* 
doe  the  Krititche  Predigtr^BibUotkdcy  whidi  under  n* 
riotts  names  he  edited  from  1810  to  1848  t^Poioi/uu 
zur  ZeU  Jesu  (Zeitz,  1816;  8th  ed.  1845):— LaMer^i 
Leben  v.  Wirken  (ibid.  1817;  2d  ed.  1828 ) :— Z)ie ^/< 
Sache  d  Protestantumu*  (Leips.  1842),  and  otheis.- 
Herzog,  Real'Encyklojr,  voU  xiii  and  xx,  a,  v. 

Rohumon,  the  great  serpent,  an  idol  of  the  Csrib- 
beans. 

Ro'ImilS  (Poifiog),  a  Jew  who  returned  to  Jennh 
lera  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (1  Esdr.  v,  8;;  evi- 
dently the  Rehum  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  texts  (Ezra  ii,  2; 
Neh.  vii,  7). 

Rok,  or  Roc,  in  Persian  mythology,  was  an  im- 
mense bird,  so  large  that  it  bore  elephants  to  its  young 
in  the  nest.  An  egg  of  this  monster  once  fell  from  in 
nest  on  the  Albordshi,  and  with  its  fluid  overfiowed 
thirty-six  towns  and  villages.  Legends  resembling  this 
fable  are  met  with  everywhere;  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Greenland  are  said  to  make  use 
of  very  powerful  bows,  each  formed  of  two  claws  of  some 
gigantic  bird,  which  are  often  found  in  the  ice.  It 
would  accordingly  seem  that  not  ever%'thing  said  with 
regard  to  the  rok  is  fable.  There  have  been  mammslia 
and  amphibia  whose  size  far  exceeded  that  of  any  nm- 
ilar  animals  of  our  aera ;  and  there  may,  in  like  manner. 
have  been  birds  which  could  as  readily  bear  awar  i 
camel  as  the  condor  can  a  young  llama. — Vollmer,  Wor- 
terb,  d,  MythoL  s.  v. 

Roland,  in  Prankish  legends,  was  a  celebrated  hem 
belonging  to  the  circle  of  Charlemagne's  paladins.  He 
was  of  enormous  size,  and  so  strong  that  he  could  pull 
up  the  tallest  pine  by  the  roots,  and  use  it  as  a  walking- 
stick  and  club.  His  sword  split  a  block  of  marble  with- 
out injuring  its  edge  The  numerous  Roland  columns 
found  in  the  towns  of  North  Germany  are  said  to  hive 
been  erected  by  Charlemagne  in  honor  of  this  hero;  but 
they  are  probably  of  much  later  origin,  and  served  to 
designate  the  place  where  justice  was  administered  in 
the  emperor's  name,  so  that  they  were  in  some  sense  bis 
representatives.— Vollmer,  Worterb.  d,  MythoL  s.  v. 

Roldan,  Luisa,  daughter  of  the  following,  wis 
born  in  1654,  and  became  a  distinguished  artist.  She 
assisted  her  father  in  many  of  his  works,  was  pensioned 
by  Philip  IV,  and  confided  with  much  of  the  work  apon 
the  EscuriaL  Her  principal  productions  are  the  statues 
of  Maier  Dolorosa^  John  the  Evangelist,  and  SL  Tkomtu. 
She  died  at  Madrid  in  December,  1704. 

Roldan,  Pedro,  a  Spanish  sculptor,  was  born  io 
1624  at  Seville.  He  studied  at  Rome,  where  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke.  Roldan  executed 
a  great  number  of  works  in  Madrid  and  at  Seville,  the 
best  of  which  is  a  Christ  on  the  Cross.    He  died  in  1700. 

Rolf,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated kings  of  Denmark,  who  was  induced  to  adopt  the 
surname  Kndn  by  the  following  occurrence.  A  poor 
youth  named  Voeggur  went  to  the  palace  and  looked 
steadily  at  the  king,  until  asked  why  he  gazed  so  long, 
when  he  responded  that  he  had  heard  that  Rolf  was  the 
greatest'man  in  Northland,  but  that  he  found  the  throne 
occupied  by  a  Kraki  (diminutive  wight).  Rolf  re- 
sponded, **  Thou  bast  given  me  a  name,  now  give  me  a 
present"  (which  always  accompanied  the  bestowal  of  a 
name).  Voeggur  declared  that  he  had  nothing  to  give. 
'*  Then,"  said  Rolf,  "  I,  who  have  possessions,  will  pve 
a  present^"  and  he  handed  over  a  ring  of  gold,  on  re- 
ceiving which  Voeggur  joyfully  exclaimed,  "I/ml,  I  will 
avenge  thee  shoidd  any  come  near  to  thee  in  malice  f 
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Tbf  king*!  reply  to  thii — "  Tocggur  ii  pleaicd 
Ikde  auief—brcnae  pcaverbuU.  Tlic  annie*  of  Solf 
Knki  were  celebnied,  especUUy  th«  twdre  Bcneiken 
(Komliiig  tD  Dtben,  dcTen,  himKir  being  tbe  twdfth), 
vbeu  be  once  sent  to  anist  hia  Mfpfatber  Adils,  king 
crSnden,  agunst  Ali,  king  of  Soeway.  After  gaining 
[lw  TicU»T,  Adils  refuKd  U>  give  the  promUed  reward 
to  atba  tbe  Befserken  or  king  Rolf.  The  lauer,  ac- 
Rnpuied  bj  the  Beneriten,  accordingly  Tinted  the 


which  b< 


minded  Rolf  and 


t  boilt,  and  then 

it  tlwy  bad  vowed  never  to  tlee  from 
otbeifire  or  water.  Tbe  Are  eventually  aeiced  Roira 
dotbing,  OD  which  he  roee,  threw  his  ahield  iiilo  the 
tUnMa,  and  paaaed  through  Ih«in  with  bis  companioni, 
while  he  exelainied,  "  He,  suttly,  doe*  not  dread  the 

ibewrvanu  wbo  had  kindled  the  fite  and  threw  them 
into  it,  and  emphatic^ly  demanded  hia  pay.  He  ob- 
tiioed  the  ring  Sviagria  and  a  mighty  horn  Alkd  with 
f/U,  and  departed;  but  Adila  raFudlv  aaeemUed  hia 
wnion  and  followed  in  punuit.  To  diMnct  his  pu> 
Men,  Half,  having  reached  the  heaib  of  Fyriswall,  scat- 
tered pieces  of  gold  over  the  ground,  and  so  actually 
ikliTfd  the  poiwiit;  and  when  Adiks  approached  bin, 
be  threw  down  tbe  costly  ring  also.  Adila  dismounted 
frm  his  hone  to  get  the  ring,  and  at  thia  moment  Rolf 
inflicted  on  the  rear  of  hia  person  a  shameful  wound,  as 
ht  cried, "  I  have  bent  like  a  bog  the  richest  man  in 
Sweden."  He  then  picked  ap  the  ring  himself,  and 
nhUe  the  ting'a  wound  waa  bound  up  by  hia  followeni, 
•ueceeded  in  gaining  the  abipa  with  hia  treaauresnd  hia 
notber,  and  returned  to  Denmark.  From  this  incident 
KoW  waa  cdled  FyriawaU  aeed,  or  Kraki'a  seed.— VoU- 
ner,  Warttrb.  d.  MglhoL  >.  v. 

RoUn,  jEA!i,rardtna(wasbominl408.  At  Iweo- 
iT-two  be  was  canon  and  archdeacon.  In  lUl  he  be- 
nme  biAop  of  Chalons,  which  lee  he  exchanged  in 
IIU  for  that  of  AutuD.  He  obtained  tbe  purple  in 
IH9,  and  continued  to  add  to  the  number  of  hia  bene- 
ficH  md  lived  in  luxury.  He  gained  poaaesaion  by 
fnndulent  means  of  the  abbey  of  Sl  Martin  at  Aulun 
la  1431,  built  tbe  cathedral  in  that  place  and  alao  the 
uH  St  Chalons,  both  of  which  he  enriched  with  works 
'•(  in.  He  was  confessor  to  the  dauphin,  afterwards 
louij  XI.  He  died  at  Auxerre  July  1. 1483.  See  Per- 
ry, Hill,  ie  Ckalau. — Hoefer,  A'onr.  Btog.  GaUrtde,  8.  v. 
Boll  (n^ra,  migillai'i  Sept.  aptkit:  but  in  Ezra 
vi,l,lbe  Chald.  "IBO,  srpAdr,  a  6oa£,  aa  elsewhere  ten- 
dntd:  in  tsa.  viii,  l|  ^^•'^^,  gilt-gin,  »  tabin,  otKX  ot  a 
la'irm,  iii,  23).  A  book  in  andent  times  conriated  of  a 
ringlc  long  atrip  of  paper  or  parchment,  which  waa  uau- 
illy  kept  rolled  up  on  a  stick,  and  was  unrolled  when  a 
frnaa  wished  to  i«ad  iu  See  Book.  Hence  arose  the 
lera  mrgUlSJi,  from  gaUl,  "la  roll,"  strictly  answering 
lotlK  Latin  rolumen,  whence  comes  our  tolnmef  hence 
»1m  the  eTprcsuuns,  "to  spread"  and  "roll  together" 
fin  Heb.  blB  [2  Kings  six,  14]  and  ii>  [laa.  xxxiv, 
4]  1  In  Gr.  (tv^nrrnrony  and  wTi'iviTUv  [Luke  i  V,  17,  W]), 


tdofto 


a  book.    The  fuU 


a  book  was  "a  roll  of 
(.Per.  xxxvi,  2;  Pss.  xl,  7;  Eaek,  ii,  9),  but 
"i^ll"  stands  by  jtaelf  (Zech.  v,  1,  i;  Ears 
ri,  i).  The  nfoAi'c  of  the  Sept  originally  referred  to 
ihe  omamentsl  knob  (the  unAUkut  of  the  Latins)  at 
tbe  top  of  the  stick  or  cylinder  round  which  the  roll 
TM  smnd.  The  use  of  the  term  megillSA  implies,  of 
(<nnt.tbs  existence  of  a  soft  and  pliant  material:  what 
ilni  Dstsial  wa*  in  the  Old-Test,  period  we  are  not  in- 
^•*ati;  but,  as  a  knife  was  required  for  its  deaimciion 
iJtt.  xuvi,  2S),  we  infer  that  it  was  parchment.  The 
nil  an  aMiaUy  written  on  one  nde  only  (Uishna,  Erub. 
l'',{3),aBdbBice  the  particular  notice  of  one  that  waa 


"written  within  and  without"  (Eiek.  ii,10).   The  writ' 


■"8  "  _  =  - 

ahape,  and  hence  deriving  their  Hebrew  name  (nir^^, 
fcinMf),JuBl  as  "column,"  ffom  its  resemblance  to  a  oo- 
iumna,  or  pillar.  It  has  been  asserted  Chat  the  teim 
mfffillaA  does  not  occur  before  the  7ih  century  B.C.,  be- 
ing first  uaed  by  Jeremiah  (Hitiig,  in  Jer.  rErri,  3 ) ; 
and  the  conclusion  baa  been  drawn  that  the  use  of  such 
materials  aa  parchment  was  not  kuown  until  that  period 
(Ewald,  GtttA.  i,  71,  note;  Geseniu^  Tiaaur.  p.  tB3). 
Thia  is  to  assume,  perhaps  too  sonfldently,  a  late  date 
for  the  compoaition  of  Pas.  xl,  and  to  ignore  tbe  collat- 
eral evidence  arising  out  of  the  expression  "  roll  to- 
gether" used  by  Isaiah  (xxxiv,  i),  and  also  out  of  the 
probable  reference  to  the  Pentateuch  in  I^a.  xl,  7,  "the 
roll  of  the  book,"  a  copy  of  which  waa  deposited  bv  the 
aide  of  the  ark  (Deut.  xxxi,  36).— Smith.  The 'booh 
of  Esther  is  speciallv  desigruled  by  the  Hebrew  term 
ittgiUSA.     See  UKamjOTH. 

Roll-movldlng;.  This  term  has  been  popularly, 
but  very  incorrectly,  given  to  a  moulding  much  used  in 
Decorated  and  Isle  Early  English  wurk,  especially  in 
airings  and  driptoues.  Ita  varieties  are  numeroua,  and 
though  Bome  of  them  bear  resemblance  to  a  roll  of 
parchment,  othera  are  very  different.  Some  of  these 
varieties,  in  which  the  square  fillet  is  more  decidedly 
-larked,  have  been  called  the"rollBnd  fillet  moulding." 


ltiaa> 

semblance  to  a  scroll  of  paper  or  parchment  with  the 
edge  ovetlspping.  The  name  of  roll-moulding  is  often 
spplied  to  the  common  romui^  oi  iixcfctt— Parker,  Glo*- 
sujy  of  A  rchiledure,  s.  v. 


String,  Dorchester,  Oxfordshire. 


RoUe,  JoHASK  Hbinrich,  a  German  eompoeer  of 
church  music,  was  bom  at  Quedlinburg  in  1TI8.  He 
was  the  successor  of  his  father  as  director  of  muMC  at 
Magdeburg  in  1753.  He  died  in  178&  Among  his 
principal  works  are  the  oratorios  Death  {if  AM  and 
A  braham  on  Mount  iioriah. 

Rollei  (Eiek.  XXX,  SI),  diHtil,  ^^nn,  a  bandagf, 
so  called  from  being  tcrapptd  around  a  broken  limb  to 
keep  the  fVaetnTed  parts  in  place  till  healed.  So  Rosen- 
mlUler  explains  the  Agiire  {Scholia,  ad  luc).  The  roller, 
in  surgery,  is  a  long  fillet  nr  strip  of  muslin  or  other 
webl»ng  Tolled  upon  itself  in  a  cylindrical  form,  em- 
ployed to  give  mechanical  support  in  many  of  the  dis- 
eases and  injuries  to  which  the  human  iiody  is  liable. 
In  the  case  of  a  broken  arm,  tbe  surgeon  brings  the 
fragments  of  tbe  bane  together  in  normal  position,  and 
next  places  the  limb  in  splints  or  stays  lined  with  cot- 
ton, wool,  or  other  sotV  material,  to  protect  the  flesh 
against  unequal  pressure,  and  then  secures  the  whole 
by  flrraly  winding  the  roller  round  and  round  tbe  limb 
sLaya,  ao  aa  to  maintain  the  broken  ends  of  ih 


ompleted.  The  familiar  manner  of  thia  incidental  ref- 
rence  ahaws  that  the  practice  of  the  present  enlight- 
ned  surgery  was  known  to  the  profession  in  tbe  days 
f  Eiekiel.  Tbe  name  used  to  designate  this  bandage 
lot  only  implies  the  form  giving  the  greatest  facility  to 
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its  ready  application,  but  ia  the  very  word  which  acien- 
title  works  of  the  present  day  employ  to  express  the  same 
thing.  The  object  of  thb  revelation,  as  it  would  seem, 
was  not  to  impart  information  respecting  the  special  con- 
trivances of  the  healing  art,  but  to  present  to  the  mind  of 
the  prophet  the  great  prospective  fact  that  the  predict- 
ed disability  of  Pharaoh  would  be  permanent,  as  one  of 
the  essentials  to  restorative  treatment  would  be  wanting. 

RoUin,  Chari^bs,  a  French  historian,  who  formerly 
enjoyed,  if  he  did  not  merit,  an  extensive  popularity, 
was  the  son  of  a  cutler,  and  was  bom  in  Paris,  Jan.  30, 
1661.  He  studied  at  the  College  du  Plessis,  where,  in 
1683,  he  became  assistant  to  the  professor  of  rhetoric, 
and  four  years  later  obtained  the  chair  for  himself.  In 
1688  he  was  calleil  to  the  chair  of  eloquence  at  the  Col- 
lege Royal  de  France,  and  for  some  ten  years  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  office  with  remarkable  zeal 
and  success.  In  1694  he  was  chosen  rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  a  dignity  which  he  held  for  two  years, 
and  signalized  his  brief  tenure  of  office  by  many  useful 
reforms,  both  in  regard  to  discipline  and  study,  and  by 
his  warm  defence  of  the  privileges  of  the  university. 
His  efforts  to  revive  the  study  of  Greek,  then  falling 
back  into  neglect,  were  particularly  creditable  to  him, 
although  his  career  as  rector  constitutes  perhaps  his 
best  claim  to  the  regard  of  posterity,  and  has  certain- 
ly left  a  more  permanent  impression  than  his  writ- 
ings, for  its  influence  is  perceptible  even  to  the  present 
day.  In  1699  he  was  appointed  coadjutor  to  the  princi- 
pal of  the  College  of  Beauvais;  but  was  removed  from 
this  situation  in  1712  through  the  machinations  of  the 
Jesuits,  for  Rollin  was  a  strenuous  JansenisL  For  the 
next  three  years  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  learn- 
ed study,  the  fruit  of  which  was  his  edition  of  Quintilian 
(Paris,  17 1 5, 2  vols.).  In  1720  he  was  re-elected  rector  of 
the  university,  and  in  the  same  year  published  his  Traiti 
des  EtudetjVfhich  ALVillemain  has  pronounced  ^a  mon- 
ument of  gooil  sense  and  taste,**  and  which  is  justly  re- 
garded as  his  best  literary  performance,  for  his  HUtoire 
Anciemte  (ibid.  1730-38, 12  vols.),  though  long  prodig- 
iously popular,  and  translated  into  several  languages 
(the  English  among  others),  is  feeble  in  its  philosophy, 
jejune  in  its  criticism,  and  often  inaccurate  in  its  narra- 
tive. Nevertheless,  to  multitudes  both  in  this  country 
and  in  France  it  has  formed  the  introduction  to  the 
study  of  ancient  history.  Frederick  the  Great,  then  the 
prince  royal  of  Prussia,  among  other  princely  notabil- 
ities, wrote  to  compliment  the  author,  and  opened  up  a 
correspondence  with  him.  In  1738  Rollin  published  his 
HUtoire  Romaine  (ibid.  9  vols.),  a  much  inferior  work, 
now  almost  forgotten.  He  died  Sept.  14, 1741.— CAam- 
bers^t  Enctfdop,  s.  v. 

Rolling -thing,  ^}k},  ffalgal'j  Job  xvii,  13;  ren- 
dered by  the  A.  V.  "wheel"  in  P8a.lxxxiii,  13.  Gese- 
nius  {Thesaur,  s.  v.)  prefers  cAoj/l  stubhlf,  in  both  pas- 
sages. The  same  word  is  used  for  vhefl  (q.  v.)  in  Isa.  v, 
28 ;  Ezek.  x,  2,  6 ;  xxiii,  24,  and  for  whirluitid  (q.  v.) 
Psa.  Ixxvii,  19  ("heaven");  Ezek.  x,  13  ("wheel"). 
There  is,  however,  a  foild  ariichoke  (Arab,  akl-ub)  in 
Palestine  which  the  Arabs  chew  with  relish,  and  which 
in  growing  throws  out  branches  of  equal  size  and  length 
in  all  directions,  forming  a  globe  a  foot  or  more  in  di- 
ameter. In  the  autumn  this  becomes  dry  and  light, 
breaks  off  at  the  ground,  and  flies  before  the  wind. 
Thousands  of  them  leap  and  roll  over  the  plain,  and 
often  disturb  travellers  and  their  horses.  This  plant  is 
thought  by  Thomson  to  correspond  better  with  the  fffil- 
gal'  of  Isaiah  and  the  Psalmist  than  anything  before 
suggested  {f^md  and  Boot^  ii,  367  sq.).  Some  (Smith, 
Bible  Plants  [Lond.  1877])  have  held  the  galgaV  to  be 
the  so-called  "Jericho  rose"  {Ancutatica  Hierichun/i- 
na)j  a  small,  ligneous,  cruciform  plant,  which  has  the  sin- 
guUr  property  of  reviving  and  expanding  when  placed 
in  water.  In  the  summer  it  dries  up  into  a  ball,  which 
might  readily  roll  before  the  wind,  except  that  it  is  held 
fast  to  the  earth  by  its  strong  tap-root. 


Rollook,  Robert,  first  principal  of  the  CoUefre  of 
Edinburgh,  was  bom  in  1555  in  the  vicinity  of  Sterling, 
Scotland.  Froinr  the  school  at  Sterling  he  went  to  the 
University  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  became  a  student  of  Sr. 
Salvator*s  College.  As  soon  as  he  had  taken  his  degree 
he  was  chosen  professor  of  philoebphy,  and  beg^an  to 
read  lectures  in  his  own  colk^  He  left  St.  Andrew*s 
in  1583,  having  been  chosen  in  1582  to  be  the  principal 
and  professor  of  divinity  of  the  new  Edinbui^h  Univer- 
sity. In  1593  he  with  others  was  appointed  by  Parlia- 
ment to  confer  with  the  popish  lords.  In  1595  be  was 
appointed  one  of  the  visitors  of  the  colleges;,  and  in  1597 
was  chosen  moderator  of  the  General  Asaemblr.  He 
died  at  Edinburgh,  Feb.  28,  1598.  His  only  English 
work  is,  Certain  Sermons  on  Several  Ptaees  of  St,  PcutTs 
KpiMtUt  (Edinb.  1597,  8vo).  The  rest  of  his  works  are 
in  Latin — commentaries  on  Daniel,  St.  John's  Gospel, 
Psalms,  and  on  most  of  the  epistles.  He  also  paUisbed 
Prolegomena  in  Primum  Librum  Qums,  The,  Beztm: — 
Tractatus  de  Vocatione  Efficaci  (Edinb.  1597)  :— Qmcb*- 
tionet  et  Reeponsione*  Aliquot  de  Fcbdere  Deij  etc.  (ibid. 
1 596, 8vo)  i^Tractatu*  Brevi$  de  Protidentia  Dei  : — and 
Tractatus  de  Excommunieatione  (Lond.  1604 ;  Geneva, 
1602, 8vo).  See  Adam  [Melchior],  Life  of  RoUoek  (sup- 
plement  to  Encydop.  Brit.) ;  Spottiswood,  Hist,  BooL\ 
vi ;  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  %.  v. ;  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer,  A  uthorSf  s.  v. 

Roma,  the  personification  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and 
as  such  called  Dea  Roma,  She  was  represented  dad  in 
a  long  robe,  and  with 
a  helmet,  in  a  sitting 
posture,  strongly  re- 
sembling the  figures 
of  the  Greek  Athena. 
She  was  in  realit  V  the 
genius  of  the  city  of 
Rome,  and  was  wor- 
shipped as  such  from 
early  times,  though 
no  temple  was  erect- 
ed to  her  till  the  time 
of*  Augustus.  Afler 
this  their  number  in- 
creased throughout  the  empire.  See  buiith,  Diet,  of 
Biog,  and  Mythol,  s.  v. 

Romaio  (or  Modern  Grekk)  Version.  Romaic, 
or  Modem  Greek,  is  the  veniacular  language  of  abont 
2,000,000  descenilants  of  the  ancient  Greeks  dispersed 
thnmghout  the  Turkish  empire,  as  well  as  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  modem  kingdom  of  (ireece.  In  this  vernacu- 
lar several  versions  of  the  New  Test,  exist.  The  earliest 
was  printed  at  Geneva  in  1638,  in  parallel  columns  with 
the  inspired  text,  and  was  executed  by  Maximus  Callieryri 
(or  Callinpoli,  ah  he  is  sometimes  called),  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  Hags,  the  ambassador  of  the  then  United  Prov- 
inces of  0>nstantinople.  This  translation,  which  is  re- 
markable for  its  close  and  literal  adherence  to  the  Greek 
original  text,  is  preceded  by  two  prefaces,  one  by  the 
translator,  and  the  other  by  Cyrillus  Lucaris,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople.  This  edition,  which  had  the  title 
'H  Kmvi)  Aia^Kti  too  Kvpiov  rifidv  'lfi<Tov  Xpurrov^ 
SiyXwTTOC.  €  V  y  6vTtirpo9wirtoc  toti  bklov  irfHitr&rv 
irov  Kai  i)  dnapaXKairriitq  »^  liciivov  Cf'c  airX^v  Std- 
Xbktov  M  Toif  paKopirov  Kvpiov  Mn^tpov  KoXXiov- 
TToXirov  ytyopii^  ptrd^affic  upa  irviriMt^oav,  'Bm 
XHHAZkAmil,  was  reprinted  with  corrections  in  1703 
in  London  by  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  and  another  edition  was  issued  by  the 
same  society  in  1705.  A  reprint  of  this  version,  in  1 2mo, 
was  published  at  Halle,  in  1710,  at  the  expense  of  So- 
phia Louisa,  queen  of  Pmssia,  under  the  title,  'H  Kau^ 
AiaBi}Kri  roif  Kvpiov  Kai  HLwrijpoQ  iipStv  'Iiyaov  Xpur- 
roi>,  tovt'  kOiit  to  ^ov  dpx^TVirov  Kai  ^  aitrov  ptrd- 
ibpamQ  ei'c  koiv^v  didX&crov.  Mird  wo<n7C  Jwi/uXciac 
Ciop^uAtpra^  Kai  vhmHTti  ptrarvvodkvTa  iv"A\a  r^c 
Xo^oyiaCf  iv  Tip  Tviroypaphtft  'Op^vorpoftiov,   'Eru 
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oro  r^  iwapKov  OiKovofuaQ  tov  Kvpiov  koI  Xumj' 
po(  fffimv  'lifaov  Xpurrov  a.  ^'.  i.  From  this  edition 
the  Britisli  aiid  Foreign  Bible  Society  pobliihed  an  iro- 
prenien,  under  the  euperintendence  of  the  Rev.  J.  F. 
Uiiuiii  in  1808,  with  the  ancient  and  modem  Greek  in 
l>andiel  oolumna.  As  this  edition  was  very  favorably 
receired,  another  was  published  in  1812.  A  strict  and 
ihoiDugh  revision  of  the  text  being  deemed  necessary, 
the  archimandrite  Hilarion  (subsequently  archbishop  of 
Tenwro),  with  two  assistants,  was  accordingly  appoint- 
ed, in  1819,  to  execute  a  new  version  of  the  entire  Script- 
ures. Id  1827  Hilariou^s  version  of  the  New  TesL  was 
completed,  and  was  printed  at  the  national  (mnting- 
bffioe  in  the  patriarchate,  under  the  eye  of  the  Greek 
Cbojch.  This  version,  although  faithful  and  accurate 
at  a  translation,  is  considered  rather  stiff.  About  the 
KiAie  time,  Hilarion  completed  his  translation  of  the  Old 
ToL  from  the  SepL,  which,  in  1829,  was  submitted  to 
the  committee  of  Uie  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
Aftjer  mature  deliberation,  it  was  concluded  to  circulate 
a  version  prepared  from  the  Hebrew  text  itself,  rather 
tban  a  mere  translation  of  a  translation.  The  Be  v.  H. 
V.  Leeves  was  therefore  appointed  to  reside  in  Corfu, 
wh&e,  with  the  assistance  of  natives,  he  commenced  a 
trsnristion  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  Modem  Greek. 
In  coojanction  with  the  Rev.  J.  Lowndes  (an  agent  of 
the  London  Misaionaiy  Society),  he  engaged  the  ser- 
vices of  Prc^s.  Bambas  and  Tipaldo,  to  which,  for  a 
short  period,  were  added  those  of  Prof.  Joannides.  In 
the  (ifly-first  report  (1856)  Mr.  Lowndes  wrote  thus : 
''The  fint  edition  of  the  Old  Test  was  printed  in  Eng- 
1«h1  in  1840.  Select  parts  had  been  published  previ- 
ously, » the  work  advanced.  The  New  Test,  followed, 
and  was  printed  at  Athens  in  1844.  It  was  not  long 
l^fore  it  was  considered  desirable  that  the  whole  should 
be  sabmitted  to  a  general  revision,  with  the  view  of 
hsriog  the  Old  and  New  Tests,  printed  in  one  uniform 
vQlame;  and  Mr.  Leeves,  Prof.  Bambas,  and  Mr.  Ni- 
colsides,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  undertook  to  do  it. 
In  1845  Mr.  Leeves  was  removed  from  the  land  of  the 
lirii^  and  in  that  year  I  was  appointed  agent  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  In  1846  I  went  to 
Athens  to  carry  on  the  work  of  revision  that  had  been 
jsst  commenced,  and  between  that  year  and  1850,  at 
(tiSereot  times,  Prof.  Bambas,  Mr.  Nicolaides,  and  my- 
self went  over  the  whole  of  the  Old  and  New  Tests. 
Editions  of  the  Old  Test,  were  funnted  again  in  England 
in  1849  and  1850,  succeeded  by  a  new  edition  of  the  New 
Teat  in  1851,  when  the  whole  Bible  was  prepared  for 
(Uaiemination  in  one  uniform  volume  for  the  first  time." 
From  that  time  on  several  issues  of  the  Bible  in  Modem 
linek  were  made,  making  a  total  up  to  March  80, 1878, 
of  44e,435.  That  there  is  a  great  demand  for  the  Word 
of  God  may  be  seen  from  the  fad:  that,  according  to  the 
•erenty-fourth  report  (1878),  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  has  decided  to  print  a  portable  edition  of 
6000  copies  of  the  reference  Bible  in  Modem  Greek,  for 
which  edition  Dr.  Sanerwein  is  arranging  the  poetical 
parti  in  accordance  with  the  Bible  Society's  paragraph 
English  Bible.  Having  before  us  the  latest  edition  of 
the  New  Test,  with  the  tiUe  *H  Kotvi)  Aia^Kij  tov 
Hivpiav  Kai  Xtirrfpof  ^fiHv  'Iffffov  XpiaroVj  wapa- 
fpa^wra  U  tov  'EXXfivucov,  Kard  Hjv  iv  'A^vmc 
aionp  TOV  1855-1874,  we  will  give  a  specimen  from 
the  Goepd  of  St.  John  (i,  1,  2)  of  the  three  versions, 
that  the  reader  may  Judge  for  himself  as  to  the  value 
ufcaeh: 

CanUtpolitan. 

1.  E»«  Tip  ^Xh*'  ^"TOP  6  X670C, 

■oi  o  ku^ot  fiTOV  fitra  ^cotf, 

f^  it&t  WTOv  o  Koyot. 
IL  'Eto^ov  qror  «<f  rifv  itpxH*  furi  ^9oZ, 

Hilarion, 

1.  'A«*  itpxnt  nro¥  6  Koyntf 

ttu  6  X670V  nrov  ofAov  fie  r6v  btov, 

ta*  6  Xojot  ttrav  i*6f. 
f.  AirrvK  irror  aw'  upX'i*  ifMfV  /li  rhv  itop. 


JNMa  SociOtfa  Vertion, 

1.  *Ev  iipxp  ^**  *>  XoyoVf 

Kcu  6  koyot  f|To  irapa  r^  bt^* 

Kai  ^eot  tiro  6  Xo^ov. 
8.  O^or  rno  Iv  ^px^  iropd  r^  ^eipt. 

See  The  Bible  of  Every  Land^  and  the  Annual  Report$ 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible.  Society.     (B  P.) 

Romaine,  William,  an  English  diHne  and  writer, 
was  bom  at  Hartlepool,  county  of  Durham,  Sept.  25, 
1714,  and  was  the  son  of  a  French  Protesunt  who  took 
refuge  in  England  upon  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  Romaine  attended  school  at  Houghton -le- 
Spring  for  seven  years,  and  then  entered  Hertford  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  1780  (or  1781),  and  thence  renooved  to 
Christ  Church.  He  took  his  degree  of  A.M.  Oct.  15, 1787, 
having  been  ordained  deacon  the  year  before.  He  be- 
came curate  of  Loe  Trenchard,  Devonshire,  in  1737 ;  was 
ordained  priest  in  1788,  and  the  same  year  curate  of  Ban- 
stead  and  Horton,  Middlesex.  In  1741  Daniel  Lambert, 
lord-mayor  of  London,  appointed  him  chaplain.  In  1 748 
he  became  lecturer  of  St.  George's,  Botolph  Lane,  and 
Sl  Botolph's,  Billingsgate;  and  in  the  following  year 
(1749)  lecturer  of  St.  DusunVin-the-West,  which  po- 
sition he  held  until  his  death.  In  1750  he  was  appoint- 
ed assistant  moming  preacher  at  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  and  continued  until  1756 ;  in  1752  professor  of 
astronomy  in  Gresham  College;  curate  and  morning 
preacher  at  St.  Olave's,  Southwark,  in  1756-1759 ;  room- 
ing preacher  at  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  near  West 
Smithfield,  1759,  for  neariy  two  years;  chosen  rector  of 
St.  Andrew  Wardrobe,  and  St.  Ann's,  Blackfriars,  1764, 
an  election  which  was  disputed,  but  confirmed  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery  in  1766.  In  the  duties  of  this  office 
he  continued  faithfully  employed  until  his  death,  July 
26, 1795.  Bomaine's  best-known  works  are,  Practical 
Commentaries  on  Psalm  cvU  (Lond.  1747)  '.—The  Lord  our 
Righteousness^  two  sermons  (ibid.  1757,  8vo) :  —  Ttotlve 
Sermons  on  Solomon's  Song  (ibid.  1758-59,  8vo) :— TVie 
Life  of  Faith  (ibid.  1768)  -.Scripture  Doctrine  of  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (ibid.  I76b):—Walk  of 
Faith  (ibid.  1771,  2  vols,) -.—Essay  on  Psalmody  (ibid. 
1775).  See  AUibone,  DicL  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  A  uthors, 
s.  V. ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  Bibliog,  s.  v. 

Romam'ti-e'zer  (Heb.  id,  [for  RomamH'  E'zer], 

•^H  ''r*??^  ^'  '^  '^^^'^^'^j  heights  of  help;  Sept. 
'Pu»/i€/i^(€^€p,  V.  r.  'PwfUT^uZipf  'PiM}fie^fiii^Ep)f  the 
tenth  named  of  the  fourteen  sons  of  Heman,  the  king's 
seer  in  the  time  of  David.  He  was  chief  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  section  of  the  singers,  and  his  family,  consisting 
of  twelve  persons,  were  among  those  engaged  in  the 
music  of  the  tabernacle  service  (1  Chron.  xxv,  4, 81). 
B.C.  cir.  1014. 

Roman  ('Po^/uiloi),  a  citizen  of  the  Roman  empire 
(q.  V.)  (1  Mace,  viii,  1,  23-29;  xii,  16;  xiv,40;  xv,  16; 
2  Mace  viu,  10,  86;  xi,  34;  John  xi,  48;  Acts  ii,  10; 
xvi,21,37,38;  xxii,  25-29;  xxiii,27;  xxv,  16;  xxviii, 
17).  Such  persons,  wherever  bom,  were  entitled  to 
special  privileges.    See  Citizenship. 

Roman  Art.  The  ancient  Romans  were  charac- 
terised by  a  strong  practical  feeling.  They  had  im- 
mense oiganizing,  goveming  power;  but  they  had  lit- 
tle of  that  fine  testhetic  sensitiveness  which  is  necessa^ 
ry  as  the  foundation  of  an  indigenous,  native  art  with  a 
people.  Still,  the  position  of  Rome  with  reference  to 
the  general  history  of  art  is  very  important.  It  is  mar- 
vellous, indeed,  that  a  people  who  seemed  originally  to 
have  had  so  little  native  talent  for  art  should  have  be- 
come the  most  extensive  patrons  of  art  in  all  history*. 
The  inability  of  the  Roman  people  to  originate  works 
of  high  art  was  recognised  by  their  o%m  writers.  Vir- 
gil vrrote :  "  To  others  it  is  granted  to  give  life  to  mar- 
ble and  to  lend  breath  to  bronze,  but  the  art  of  Rome 
is  to  govern  nations,  to  conquer  the  proud,  and  to  spare 
the  weak."  The  Romans  may  be  compared  to  rich 
people  in  our  day  who  desire  to  possess  works  of  art 
without  knowing  how  to  appreciate  or  tmderstand  them, 
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or  who  wish  to  use  them  as  a  means  of  displa3ring  their 
ostenutious  luxury.  The  presence  of  works  of  high 
art  also  created  a  proud  rivalry  among  the  aristocratic 
and  wealthy  which  is  altogether  distinct  from  the  pat* 
ronage  to  art  which  comes  from  native,  artistic  impulse. 
During  the  first  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  her 
existence,  Rome  might  be  considered  as  an  Etruscan 
city,  so  fully  did  the  Etruscan  spirit  prevail  in  all  her 
temples  and  other  works  of  art.  During  the  first  two 
centuries  of  the  republic,  almost  no  works  of  art  were 
executed  within  this  great  capital,  though  the  names 
of  a  few  Greek  artists  in  Rome  are  recorded  as  eariy  as 
five  hundred  years  before  Christ. 

With  the  conquest  of  Carthage  first,  followed  by  the 
conquest  of  Greece  and  Egypt,  a  new  epoch  was  open- 
ed in  the  artistic  life  of  the  Roman  people.  Rome  now 
became  the  great  storehouse  of  the  art  treasures  of  the 
entire  world.  Greece  especially  was  despoiled  to  en- 
rich the  private  palaces  and  majestic  public  buildings 
of  the  great  metropolis.  With  this  gathering  of  the  art 
treasures  of  the  world  into  the  great  capital  commences 
what  may  with  propriety  be  called  the  beginning  of  the 
development  of  a  true  Roman  art.  The  chief  develop- 
ment of  Roman  art  lay  in  the  department  of  architect- 
ure. Profusely  as  painting  and  sculpture  were  employed 
in  ornamenting  public  and  private  buildings  of  all  grades, 
both  in  Rome  itself  and  in  all  the  remotest  cities  of  the 
vast  empire,  these  arts  were  practiced  exclusively  by 
Greek  sculptors  and  painters.  The  great  majority  of 
architects,  also,  in  the  Roman  dominions  were  Greeks, 
though  their  work  was  characterized  by  Roman  ele- 
ments and  was  executed  in  the  Roman  spirit. 

The  Romans  used  both  stone  and  brick  with  extraor- 
dinary skill  in  their  buildings.  These  materials  were 
employed  with  great  ingenuity  and  variety,  both  with 
and  without  mortar.  The  Romans  adopted  from  the 
Etruscans  the  round  arch  and  its  consequence,  the  round 
vault.  Arching  and  vaulting  are  the  chief  character- 
istics of  Roman  architecture.  By  using  these  they  were 
able  to  erect  massive  and  lofty  structures  of  pleasing 
lightness  and  with  economy  of  materiaL  Indeed,  with- 
out the  arch  Roman  architecture  would  not  have  had 
an  existence.  By  the  use  of  the  arch  and  the  vault 
I^man  architecture  has  given  rise  to  the  Byzantine 
style,  and,  through  this,  has  inspired  all  subsequent 
architecture.  Through  the  arch  Roman  architecture 
forms  the  connecting-link  and  the  transition  medium 
from  the  art  of  antiquity  to  the  art  of  mediieval  and 
modem  times.  The  Romans  used  the  vault  as  the  tran- 
sition to  the  dome,  and  thus,  through  half-domes,  to  the 
light  and  airy  architecture  of  the  Byzantines.  They 
also  built  circular  temples,  which,  originally  at  least, 
were  more  usually  consecrated  to  Vesta,  with  a  simple 
circular  cell,  surmounted  by  a  dome,  as  in  the  Pantheon. 
From  the  traditions  of  their  early  Etruscan  neigh- 
bors they  preferred  the  square  cell  to  the  Greek  rec- 
tangular oblong  cell  in  their  rectangular  temples.  Es- 
pecially was  this  the  case  in  Rome  itself.  The  temples 
they  built  in  other  part»  of  the  empire,  especially  in 
Greece  and  the  former  Greek  colonies,  were  built  after 
the  plan  of  Greek  originals ;  but  these  were  decorated 
after  the  modified  Greek  manner,  which  the  Romans 
adopted  at  the  metropolis. 

The  Romans  greatly  modified  all  the  styles  of  Greek 
architecture.  To  the  Doric  they  added  the  Tuscan  base. 
This  gave  the  order  much  wider  adaptability  to  the 
uses  for  which  the  Romans  wished  to  employ  the  style; 
that  is,  in  forming  colonnades  and  pilasters  to  many 
kinds  of  buildings,  whether  circular,  elliptical,  or  rectan- 
gular. They  were  less  fortunate  in  the  modification  of 
the  Ionic  order,  which  they  adopted  from  a  single  known 
Greek  original,  making  volutes  face  all  four  sides  of  the 
capital.  As  half-columns  or  pilasters  this  modification 
was  more  fortunate.  The  Ionic  order  was  only  used  by 
them  as  an  intermediate  style,  in  the  second  story  of 
buildings,  never  in  temples  or  other  buildings  a  single 
story  in  height.    The  Corinthian  order,  which  bad 


hardly  obtained  its  full  capacity  of  derelopment  niMier 
the  Greeks,  was  most  happily  used  by  the  Rotnana.  The 
Ionic  volute,  in  a  modificNl  form,  was  introduoed  in  the 
midst  of  the  Acanthus.  Thus  was  taken  tb«  first  aKep 
to  the  complete  union  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  atyks 
in  the  so-called  composite  order,  which  is  the  moet 
characteristic  and  original  deooimHve  feature  in  Roman 
architecture,  though  it  was  doubtless  elaborated  by  the 
bands  of  Greek  workmen  under  the  Roman  mleu  The 
capitals  of  columns  and  the  entablatures  were  often 
covered  with  an  amount  of  elaborate  decoration  which 
finally  became  overpowering,  and  almost  deslmctive  of 
good  arebitectaral  effect    See  Ordrr. 

In  considering  the  clasaes  of  buildings  erected  by  the 
Romans,  the  student  of  Egyptian  or  Greek  art  is  sur- 
prised at  the  small  number  of  temples  oonstiticted  by 
the  Romans  in  comparison  with  other  edifieea.  The  ho- 
blest  monument  of  Roman  architecture  is  the  Pantbeoo, 
which  is  preserved  almost  in  its  entirety.  Of  other 
famous  temples,  as  that  of  Jupiter  Capitniinos,  tben 
are  now  no  remains.  The  most  magrnifioent  temple 
built  under  the  Roman  dominion  was  that  of  Jupiter 
Olympus  at  Athens.  The  temples  at  Palmj-rm  and 
Baalbeo  surprise  by  their  aze  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
blocks  of  stone  used  in  their  erection,  but  in  arehttect- 
oral  elegance  and  purity  they  are  very  defectire. 

Of  buildings  of  civil  architecture  the  forum  may  first 
be  considered.  The  forum  was  used,  as  by  the  Greeks 
as  a  place  for  marketing,  for  assembling  the  peofde  for 
the  transaction  of  public  business,  for  the  election  of 
officers,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  forum  was  sur- 
rounded by  colonnades.  These  were  frequently  richly 
decorated.  Besides  the  original  Roman  forum,  varioM 
emperors  laid  out  others,  which  served  similar  purposes. 
In  the  further  development  of  the  public  life,  the  trans- 
action of  a  portion  of  public  affairs  was  transferred  to 
special  buildings,  of  which  the  basilicas  are  the  most 
important.  In  the  basilicas  were  held  the  courts 
of  justice  and  the  exchange  for  merchants:  finally 
shops  and  libraries  were  added,  and  the  basilicas  al- 
most served  the  varied  purposes  of  the  forums.  The 
basilicas  were  generally  rectangular  and  oblong  in  sbape, 
though  some  were  nearly  square  and  were  vaulted. 
The  oblong  basilicas  nsudly  had  a  round  apsis  at  one 
end.  These  two  forms  furnished  the  starting-points 
for  the  two  great  early  styles  of  Christian  architecture 
— the  oblong,  for  the  so-called  basilican  churches  in 
Italy ;  and  the  vaulted  ones,  for  the  Byzantine  style  in 
Constantinople.  Thus  we  find  in  the  Roman  basilics 
the  most  important  specific  connecting-link  between 
classical  and  Christian  architecture.    See  Basiuoa. 

Triumphal  arches  form  a  most  important  feature  of 
Roman  architecture.  They  were  very  stately  in  form 
and  costly  in  execution.  This  use  <^  the  arch  ther 
had  doubtless  derived  from  the  Etruscans.  The  mo^ 
important  arches  to  signalize  victories  are  thoee  of 
Septimus  Severus,  Titus,  and  Constantine.  The  aiv^h 
of  Titus  has  peculiar  interest  to  Christians,  inaamoch 
as  upon  a  bas-relief  on  the  inside  of  the  arch  are  cot 
models  of  the  seven*  branched  candlestick  and  other  ves- 
sels of  the  Temple  service  which  Titus  carried  with  him 
to  Rome  after  his  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  Archee 
erected  in  many  cities  to  commemorate  also  the 
tion  of  public  works  of  great  extent  by  the  emperors  or 
other  public  officials.    See  Arch. 

Originally,  the  Roman  theatres,  like  those  of  Greece 
were  semicircular  in  form.  But,  while  the  Greek  the- 
atres  were  cut  in  the  solid  rock  on  the  side  of  aome 
lofty  hill  with  a  beautiful  landscape  for  the  serene,  the 
Roman  theatre  was  built  up,  like  other  edifices,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  populous  cities,  and  the  walls  w^ere 
decorated  with  colonnades,  with  vaulted  arcades  leading; 
through  the  different  stories  to  the  seats.  Thestres  of 
vast  size  were  built  in  Rome  and  in  many  provincial 
cities.  The  best  pre8er\'ed  is  at  Orange,  in  France. 
But  the  amphitheatre  was  the  specially  characteristic 
form  of  theatre-building  with  the  Rosians.     This  was 
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bttilt  of  rast  size  in  even  the  most  distant  provincial 
cities.  The  largest  are  the  Cokwaeum  at  Rome  and  the 
aoaphitbeaties  at  Capua,  Verona,  Pola,  Nismes,  and  Con- 
stsocine  in  Africa.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Colosseom 
could  contain  over  sixty  thousand  spectators.  In  its 
sieoa  gladiatorial  sports  of  the  most  cruel  character 
took  place,  and  by  their  ferocity  hastened  the  deprava- 
tion of  manneiB  and  morals  which  largely  caused  the 
downfall  of  the  empire.    See  Thbatrk. 

The  public  baths  form  another  characteristic  feature 
in  Roman  architecture.  These  were  laid  out  upon  a 
seale  of  imaiense  grandeur.  The  baths  of  Cancalla 
covered  thirty- six  acres.  The  vast  edifices  in  this 
ttroctore  were  highly  decorated,  and  contained  almost 
innumerable  works  of  sculpture  and  painting.  Several 
thoaasnd  bathers  could  be  accommodated  at  one  time. 
Ekgant  halls  were  also  provided  for  reading,  conversa- 
tion, muHc,  boxing,  and  other  lighter  games  of  various 
aoits.  Other  baths  of  vast  size  were  built  by  various 
emperon,  as  Diocletian,  Agrippa,  Titu8,*and  Vespasian. 
SeeBATHB. 

The  arch  was  most  sncoessfully  applied  to  the  erec- 
tion of  bridges  and  aqueducts.  Many  of  these  were 
erected  with  surprising  boldness,  and  of  a  size  and 
length  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the  modem  beholder. 
Though  frequently  without  much  architectural  decora- 
tion, the  aqueducts  generally  have  graceful  outlines, 
sod  by  their  loni^  lines,  as  they  sweep  for  miles  over 
the  plain,  mark  tbe  power  of  the  peo|]de  who  ruled  the 
vorid.    See  Bridge. 

The  lack  of  perfect  artistic  taste  was  manifested  by 
tbe  Romans  in  the  erection  of  columns  of  victory,  which 
received  kxig  acolptured  portrayals  of  the  achievements 
ofvictoia.  As  the  sculpture  is  thus  placed  utterly  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  eye,  its  effect  is  lost  upon  the  be- 
holder.   See  CoLUMK. 

The  history  of  the  Roman  domestic  residence  is  tp 
be  traced  in  the  progress  of  Roman  luxury.  In  the  ear- 
1?  career  of  the  state,  private  houses  were  extremely 
aioiple.  During  tbe  empire,  all  the  luxurious  richness 
of  decoration  that  wealth  and  art  could  supply  was 
cmploved  in  adorning  the  houses  of  the  wealthy.  Good 
tsBte  was  soon  overwhelmed  in  costly  decoration.  The 
boosei  in  the  provincial  city  of  Pompeii  indicate  what 
nay  have  been  tbe  luxurious  decoration  of  the  capitaL 
Eren  greater  profligate  expenditures  were  made  upon 
the  viUas  of  thie  rich  on  beautiful  mountain-sides  or  by 
the  ooaits  of  tbe  sea.  See  House.  The  palaces  of  the 
empeiDTS  presented  the  climax  of  luxurious  domestic 
uthtteetnre.  These  palaces,  especially  in  provincial 
summer  resorts,  were  built  on  an  immense  scale,  and 
voe  rather  a  vaat  group  of  edifices  within  a  fortified 
cndosor^  all  laid  out  and  decorated  with  the  fullest 
laznry  of  the  period.  Two  of  the  most  famous  of  these 
imperial  palaces  were  that  of  Diocletian  at  Spalatro, 
iod  that  of  Adrian  at  TivolL    See  Palace. 

The  tamolar  architecture  of  the  Ronums  is  very  strik- 
ing^ both  with  reference  to  the  number  and  the  style  of 
the  monuments.     Of  the  tombs  of  tbe  kingly  period, 
then  remain  onhr  tbe  monuments  attributed  to  tbe 
Csriatii    Of  the  republic,  there  remain  only  the  tomb 
and  saroophagos  of  Scipio.    The  tombs  of  the  period 
of  the  empire  seem  to  have  been  decidedly  of  Etruscan 
style,  both  in  shape  and  construction.    The  earliest  of 
these  is  that  of  Cecilia  MeteUa,  on  the  Appian  Way ; 
but  the  grandest  and  moat  splendid  was  that  of  Adrian, 
DOW  known  as  the  Castle  St.  Angelo.    The  basement 
vat  three  hundred  and  forty  feet  square;  the  height  to 
the  pine  cone  on  the  summit  was  three  hundred  feeL    It 
was  decorated  with  an  immense  number  of  statues. 
The  building  called  the  tomb  of  Santa  Helena,  mother 
tf  Coostantine,  shows  how  the  feeling  for  interior  dec- 
sistioa  had  in  that  period  disphuxd  the  earlier  feeling 
fer  exterior  decoration  in  all  classes  of  structures.    Par- 
likl  to  these  tombs  erected  above  the  ground  are  the 
okobaria,  or  nnder^groond  tombs,  with  niches  for  con- 
tmaag  a  number  of  cinerary  nins.    In  general  struct- 


ure, these  have  their  antitype  in  the  subterranean 
tombs,  or  catacombs,  of  the  Etruscans.  Many  of  these 
columbaria  are  exquisitely  decorated  with  arabesques 
of  stucco,  which  have  been  the  delight  of  medieval  ami 
modem  artists.  Tumular  monuments  of  more  slender 
upright  form,  often  with  highly  appropriate  architect- 
ural decoration,  and  evidently  with  a  marked  Greek 
impress,  are  found  in  a  few  provincial  cities  in  the  north 
and  west  of  the  empire.  But  in  Gyrene  in  Africa  and 
in  Petra  in  Arabia  are  foimd  a  large  number  of  elabo- 
rate and  imposing  tombs.  Those  at  Petra  are  deeply 
cut  in  the  rock,  like  many  Egyptian  tombs,  but  with 
elaborate  Corinthian  decorations.  Of  this  same  Roman 
period  are  a  large  number  of  tombs  in  Palestine,  Meso- 
potamia, and  other  countries  in  the  Orient.    See  Tomb. 

The  catacombs  of  the  Etruscans  were  imitated  by 
tbe  Jews  and  Christians  in  Rome,  as  these  classes,  like 
the  Etruscans,  did  not  bum  their  dead.  -  But  the  Ro- 
mans themselves,  so  far  as  is  known,  did  not  imitate 
fully  tbe  Etruscan  catacombs  for  their  own  dead.  See 
Cataodicb. 

The  Romans  invented  almost  no  original  sculpture, 
but  they  brought  from  the  conquered  cities  and  colonies 
of  Greece  countless  statues  of  the  first  rank.  They  also 
had  marble  copies  of  many  masterpieces  made  for  the 
decoration  of  their  baths,  fonmis,  circuses,  palaces,  and 
tombs.    See  Sculpture. 

Painting,  both  in  tempera  and  in  mosaic,  they  em- 
ployed very  extensively  in  decorating  the  floors  an<l 
walls  of  the  interiors  of  all  rooms,  even  of  those  of  shops 
and  smaller  houses.    See  Pauctino. 

The  objects  of  daily  use  of  every  kind,  even  down  to 
the  utensUs  of  the  kitchen  or  the  shop,  were  richly  dec- 
orated. Artistic  decoration  had  become  a  necessity  in 
all  material  objects.  But,  withal,  it  is  remarkable  that 
they  should  have  depended  upon  foreign  workmen  to 
supply  them  with  all  their  artistic  objects,  both  large 
and  smalL    See  Rome. 

In  more  ways  than  can  be  traced,  the  art  of  Rome,  or 
rather  the  art  in  Rome,  furnished  the  channel  for  the 
transmission  of  the  art«of  classical  antiquity,  in  modi- 
fied forms,  to  medisval  Christianity.  See  Romanesque 
Abt.    (G.  F.  C.) 

Roman  Catholio  Church,  the  name  nsually 
given  to  that  organization  of  Christians  which  rec(^- 
nises  the  Roman  pope  as  its  visible  head  and  is  in  ec- 
clesiastical communion  with  him.  Tbe  name  mav  be 
found  in  a  number  of  Roman  Catholic  writers,  and  is 
generally  used  in  the  constitution  of  those  states  in 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  designated  as 
one  of  the  recognised  or  tolerated  State  churches.  It 
is,  however,  not  the  oflicial  name  used  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Church  —  who  rather  dislike  it,  and  sub- 
stitute for  it  the  name  <* Catholic"  or  "Holy  Cath- 
olic^ Church.  The  naooe  ^  Roman  Church"  is  applied, 
in  the  language  of  the  Church,  to  the  Church  or  di- 
ocese of  the  bishop  of  Rome.  The  views  which  the 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  all  other  Christians,  on  the  other,  take  of  the 
doctrine  and  the  history  of  this  Church  widely  and  ir- 
reconcilably differ.  To  the  former,  the  Church  is  the 
only  form  of  Christianity  that  was  founded  by  Christ ; 
all  other  denominations  of  Christians  are  looked  upon  as 
deviations  from  genuine  Christianity,  and  the  history 
of  the  Church  is  to  the  Roman  Catholic  identical  with 
the  progress  and  development  of  Christiani  ty.  All  oth- 
er Christians  agrce  in  viewing  the  doctrinal  system  of 
Rome  as  abounding  in  erroneous  and  antichristian  ad- 
mixtures to  the  Christianity  of  the  Bible,  and  its  his- 
tory as  the  gradual  growth  of  a  central  and  absolute 
power,  which  is  without  a  scriptural  basis,  and  prefers 
and  oiforces  claims  for  which  there  is  no  warrant  what* 
ever  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  or  the  words  of  the  Bible. 

I.  Hiitory, — The  Catholic  historian  begins  the  his- 
torv  of  his  Church  with  the  life  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  While  living  on  this  earth,  he  gathered  around 
him  those  who  were  to  rule  the  Church  after  his  ascen- 
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sion.  He  provided  for  a  complete  organization  of  ^e 
Church  by  designating  Peter  as  its  head.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  Church  was  externally  completed  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  by  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Sev- 
eral Church  fathers  have  called  this  day  the  birthday 
of  the  Christian  Church ;  accordingly  the  Catholic  his- 
torian claims  it  as  the  actual  beginning  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Hafiy  of  the  traditions  and  legends  which 
formerly  embellished  the  histories  of  the  early  Catholic 
Church  have  now  been  quite  generally  abandoned  by 
Catholic  writers:  they  continue,  however,  to  insist  that 
the  Scriptures  in  many  places  attest  the  supremacy  of 
Peter  as  the  first  among  the  apostles  and  the  bead  of 
the  Church.  While  admitting  and  lamenting  the  in- 
sufficiency of  authentic  information  on  the  early  history 
of  the  Church,  Catholic  writers  emphatically  defend,  in 
opposition  to  modem  criticism,  a  Roman  episcopate  of 
the  apostle  Peter,  the  exercise  of  suprematial  powers  by 
several  bishops  of  Rome  in  the  first  three  centuries,  and 
the  actual  acquiescence  of  the  Church  in  the  Roman  de- 
cisions. The  pictures  of  tbe  early  Christian  congrega- 
tions, as  they  are  drawn  by  Catholic  writers,  bear  but 
little  resemblance  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the 
present  day ;  but  it  is  contended  that  all  that  was  sub- 
sequently developed  in  the  Catholic  system  existed  as  a 
germ  in  the  primitive  Church,  and  that  modem  criti- 
cism has  been  unable  to  prove  any  irreconcilable  differ- 
ence between  the  creed  of  the  early  Church  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  as  it  now  exists. 

Tbe  growth  of  an  "  Old  Catholic  Church**  with  an 
episcopal  constitution  in  the  2d  and  following  centu- 
ries is  generally  recognised  by  Church  historians.  It; 
is  also  quite  generally  admitted  that  the  bishops  of 
Rome,  the  imperial  city  of  the  West,  successfully  claimed 
a  greater  and  greater  influence ;  but  only  Roman  Cath- 
olics defend  these  claims  as  the  exercise  of  a  divine 
right,  while  all  other  writers  look  upon  them  as  the 
gradual  development  of  a  usurpation  which  was  attend- 
ed by  the  most  dangerous  results.  Christianity,  in  the 
meanwhile,  spread  rapidly  through  all  the  parts  of  the 
Roman  world-empire,  and,  by  the  conversion  of  tbe  em- 
peror Constantine,  entered  into  the  novel  position  of  the 
ruling  Church.  The  transfer  of  the  imperial  residence 
to  Constantinople  led  to  a  rivalry  between  the  bishops 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  which  gradually  became 
fatal  to  the  unity  of  the  Church.  The  bishops  of  Rome 
steadily  enlarged  their  predominant  influence  in  the 
whole  of  Westem  Europe,  and  rapidly  increased  their 
power  by  the  conversion  of  the  Germanic  tribes,  which 
gradually  grew  up  to  be  the  most  powerful  nations  of 
the  Christian  world.  The  establishment  of  the  tem- 
poral power  at  the  close  of  the  8th  century  gave  to  the 
popes  of  Rome  both  'greater  influence  and  greater  pres- 
tige, and  enabled  them  to  gradually  convert  the  episco- 
pal into  a  papal  Church.  The  pontificate  of  Hildebrand, 
who  succebded  to  the  papal  throne  in  1073  under  the 
name  of  Gregory  YH,  completed  tbe  papal  system  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  their  most  essential  features. 
Even  before  his  election  as  pope,  he  had  prevailed  upon 
his  immediate  predecessors,  as  their  most  influential 
adviser,  to  make  the  election  of  popes  in  future  wholly 
independent  of  secular  influence,  and  thus  to  secure  a 
continuity  of  pontiffs  whose  sole  aim  would  be  tbe  prog- 
ress and  complete  victory  of  the  Church,  not  only  over 
all  other  ecclesiastical  and  religious  organizations,  but 
also  over  all  temporal  governments.  Under  his  influ- 
ence, a  council  held  at  Rome  in  1059  had  decreed  that 
the  pope  was  to  be  only  elected  by  the  cardinals.  After 
he  had  ascended  the  papal  throne  himself,  he  enforced 
in  1074  the  priestly  celibacy,  and  took  the  final  step  for 
emancipating  the  Church  from  the  State  by  forbidding 
bishops  and  abbots,  through  a  synod  held  at  Rome 
(1075),  to  accept  the  investiture  from  secular  govern- 
ments. For  nearly  fifty  years  this  prohibition  remained 
tbe  subject  of  a  violent  controversy  between  the  pope 
and  the  secular  princes,  and  though  it  was  finaUy  set- 
tled by  a  compromise  (1122),  it  secured  to  the  pope  a 


general  recognition  of  the  important  right  of  confirmisg 
the  election  of  all  the  bishops.    Oneof  the  leading  feat- 
ures of  the  Roman  Catholic  svstem — the  absolute  so- 
premacy  of  the  pope  as  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  and  bead 
of  the  Church  in  all  ecclesiastical  affairs — b  largely  doe 
to  the  influences  proceeding  from  Gregory  VII  and  hi* 
successors.    The  fundamental  idea  of  Gregory  VII,  how- 
ever, was  never  fully  carried  out.     He  had  clearly  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  converting  the   Roman   Catholic 
Church  into  a  universal  theocracy,  with  the  pope  at  its 
head  as  sole  sovereign  in  temporal  affairs  as  well  » 
spirituaL     According  to  this  view,  all  states  of  tbe 
Christian  name  were  to  be  bound  together  in  the  unity 
of  the  papal  theocracy  as  memben  of  one  body.    Tbe 
princes  receive  their  consecration  and  divine  sandjoo 
through  the  ecclesiastical  power;  they  are  appointed 
"  by  tbe  grace  of  God ;"  but  the  Church  mediates  be- 
tween them  and  God.     Royalty  sustains  to  the  papacv 
the  same  relation  as  the  moon  to  the  sun,  receiving  from 
it  its  light  and  its  heat.    The  divine  authority  with 
which  secular  powers  are  clothed  by  the  Chuix^  can 
therefore  be  again  withdrawn  by  the  Church  when  the 
secular  powers  misuse  it.    With  the  withdrawal  of  this 
authority  ceases  al»o  the  liability  of  the  subjects  to  obe- 
dience.    Tbe  gigantic  efforts  made  by  the  mediaeval 
popes,  from  Gregory  VII  to  Boniface  VIII,  to  enibroe 
these  views  fill  some  of  the  most  interesting  pages  of 
the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages.     By  the  semi-militaiy 
organization  of  the  religious  orders,  the  popes  bad  a  weS- 
disciplined  and  tmstworthy  corps  of  officers  at  their  di»- 
posaL  who  frequently  fought  their  battles  even  when 
bishops  ceased  to  side  with  them.    The  Crusades,  though 
in  the  first  place  aiming  at  the  deliverance  of  the  holy 
sepulchre,  repeatedly  supplied  the  popes  with  a  wiDini; 
army  for  coercing  hostile  princes.    None  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Gregory  attained  so  great  a  power  and  came 
so  near  realizing  the  establishment  of  the  papal  theocra- 
cy as  Innocent  IIL     In  the  stmggle  against  his  succes- 
sors, the  noble  house  of  Hohenstaufen  perished ;  bnt  soon 
the  kings  of  France  checked  the  theocratic  aspiratinni 
of  the  popes,  and  the  imprisonment  of  Bonifkoe  VIII 
by  tbe  French  made  a  breach  in  the  theocratic  edifice 
reared  by  Gregory  VII  and  his  successors  which  has  never 
been  repaired.     The  right  to  depose  princes  and  rriease 
their  subjects  from  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  not  ex- 
pressly disowned  by  the  popes,  but  it  ceased  to  involve 
any  practical  danger,  and  was  clearly  repudiated  by  the 
Church.     The  transfer  of  the  papal  rendence,  which 
made  the  popes  disgracefully  dependent  upon  the  French 
kings,  and,  still  more,  the  papal  schism,  during  which 
two,  or  at  times  three,  popes  hurled  against  each  other 
the  most  terriUe  anathemas,  undermined  to  a  laige  ex- 
tent the  respect  which  Catholic  countries  had  thus  Car 
had  for  the  papal  authority,  and  rapidly  diffused  tbe 
belief  that  the  Church  was  pervaded  by  cormption,  and 
that  it  needed  a  thorough  reformation  in  its  head  and 
members.     Such  a  reformation  was  sincerely  attempted 
by  the  great  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Bade, 
which  not  only  endeavored  to  eradicate  many  flagrant 
abuses  in  the  practical  life  of  the  Church,  bnt  to  reduce 
the  constitution  of  the  Church  from  a  papal  absolutism 
to  an  episcopal  constitutionalism  by  expressly  declaring 
the  superiority  of  a  general  council  over  the  pope.    The 
success  of  this  scheme  would  have  shaped  the  subse- 
quent development  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chuixsh  Tenr 
different  from  what  it  has  been;  but  the  astuteness  of 
the  popes  knew  how  to  thwart  the  manifest  reformatory 
desires  of  the  majority  of  the  bishops,  to  stifle  the  criea 
for  a  Church  reformauon,  and  to  reimpose  upon  a  reluc- 
tant Church  the  papal  authority,  at  least  in  matten  oi 
an  ecclesiastical  nature. 

While  Westem  Europe  became  politically  reorgan- 
ized under  Teutonic  leadership,  and  ecclesiastically  cen- 
tralized as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  the  Eastern  churches  re- 
tained substantially  the  constitution  of  the  Old  Catholic 
Church  of  the  early  centuries.   The  Council  of  Nice  lec- 
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ogoiMd  the  higher  authority  of  tb«  metropolitan  bisb- 
ope  of  Rome,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria.  TbU  higher 
authority  was  subsequently  exprened  in  the  title  "  pa- 
triarch." Later,  the  bishops  of  Constantinople  and  Je- 
rusalem were  added  to  the  number  of  patriarchs,  and 
the  growing  importance  of  the  dty  of  Constantinople 
gradnaUT  made  the  bishop  of  the  city  the  first  among 
the  Eastern  patriarchs,  a  distinction  which  was  express- 
ly sanctkHied  by  the  ConcOumC^iiMifexrum  of  692.  llie 
Church  of  those  times  was  greatly  agitated  by  contro- 
Tenies  relating  to  the  Person  and  Work  of  Christ. 
East  and  West  united  in  the  wish  to  preserve  the  doc- 
trinal unity  of  the  Church  on  those  important  subjects; 
and  (ecumenical  councils,  in  which  both  sections  were 
represented,  defined  the  creed  of  the  Church  and  ex- 
pdkd  the  dissenters  from  her  communion.  Whether 
at  these  councils  any  prerogative,  honorary  or  other- 
wise, was  conceded  to  the  patriarchs  of  Rome  continues 
to  be  a  subject  of  theological  controversy ;  but  even  Ro- 
man Cath^ic  writers  do  not  claim  that  the  bishops  of 
Rome  can  Iw  proved  to  have  asserted  any  silperior  juris- 
diction in  any  of  the  other  patriarchal  dioceses.  Grad- 
ually some  different  views  sprang  up  between  the  East 
and  West  relating  to  questions  of  constitution,  doctrine, 
and  worship.  The  most  important  of  these  controver- 
ua  was  that  relating  to  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
GhosL  See  Fiuoqub.  In  the  course  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury the  controversy  grew  into  a  serious  dissension,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  1 1th  it  led  to  a  formal  and  perma- 
nent schism.  Many  attempts  at  reconciliation  and  re- 
union have  since  been  made,  but  they  were  either  un- 
nccessfnl,  or.  if  successful  for  a  time,  without  duration. 
See  Gbkkk  Chubch. 

In  Western  Europe,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  re- 
tained her  unity  until  the  16th  century.     The  leaders 
of  that  reformatory  party  which  controlled  the  councils 
of  nsa,  Cuitstaiice,  and  Basle  were  anxious  not  to  dis- 
turb the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  co-operated  in  the 
coodemaation   of  men  like  Wycliffe  and  Uuss,  who 
wanted  first  of  all  a  scriptural  reformation  of  the  doc- 
trine, and  who  showed  no  concern  about  external  unity 
if  it  stood  in  the  way  of  a  doctrinal  reformatioiL   At  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century,  the  stifled  clamors  for  a 
ndical  revision  of  the  doctrine  of  the  corrupt  Church 
and  the  restoration  of  a  pure  scriptural  doctrine  burst 
irrenstibly  forth  in  the  German  and  Swiss  reformation. 
Sec  RapoRMATioN.     The  whole  of  England,  Scotland, 
Hofland,  Dennoark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  large  portions 
of  Germany  .and  Switzerland,  permanently  severed  their 
oonocctioo  with    the  Roman  Catholic  Church.     The 
Church  rallied,  from  a  sense  of  self-preservation,  for 
extraordinary   conservative,  and  recuperative  efforts. 
Although  the  Council  of  Trent  (1545-63)  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  bringing  back  the  seceders,  it  exerted  an  im- 
portant mHTmative  influence  upon  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  the  Roman  Church.    While  it  reasserted,  in  op- 
position to  the  Protestants,  those  doctrines  which  had 
beni  developed  by  the  medieval  theologians,  and  pro- 
Dolgated  them  as  parts  of  the  Church  doctrine,  and 
thm  made  a  retam  of  those  who  regarded  many  Roman 
Catholic  doctrines  as  an  apostasy  from  pure  Biblical 
CSnistianity  impossible,  it  issued,  on  the  other  hand, 
decrees  for  the  refornuuion  of  the  constitution  and  dis- 
ctpltoe  of  the  Church,  which  retained  within  its  pale 
ii^  numbers  who,  though  favoring  a  poriflcation  of 
the  Qinrcb,  laid  also  great  stress  upon  the  preservation 
of  its  unity  and  its  unbroken  historical  connection  with 
the  apostolic  age.     For  the  vast  territories  lost  in  Eu- 
rope, the  Church  received  tome  compensation  in  the 
Kew  World,  where  the  monastic  orders,  conjointly  with 
Iht  Spanish  government,  subjected  the  larger  portion 
•f  the  native  population  to  the  Church,  and  fully  se- 
emd  the  pemoanent  ascendency  of  Roman  Catholicism. 
The  desire  to  concentrate  the  energy  of  the  ablest  men 
vithin  the  Church  for  an  effectual  arrest  of  a  further 
•tlraee  of  Protestantism  led  to  the  peculiar  oi^^niza- 
tiw  of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  which  plays  a  promi- 


nent part  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Church.  By 
dint  of  its  extraordinary  efforts,  it  not  only  checked  the 
further  progress  of  Protestantism  in  a  number  of  coun- 
tries, but  recovered  some  that  already  appeared  to  be 
lost.  Within  the  Church  its  influence  was  no  less  re- 
markable, and  it  succeeded,  like  no  other  community  of 
men  before,  in  strengthening  and  enlarging,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  adherents  of  the  episcopalian  system,  and 
especially  to  the  Galileans,  the  absolute  authority  of  the 
popes.  The  rejection  by  the  popes  of  doctrinal  opin- 
ions designated  as  heretical  repeatedly  called  forth  very 
exciting  dogmatical  controversies,  which  in  one  case  led 
to  the  organization  of  a  separate  ecclesiastical  communi- 
ty, the  so-called  Jansenists,  or  Old  Catholics  of  Holland, 
who  recognised  the  authority  of  the  pope  as  the  head 
of  the  Church,  but  denied  the  infallibility  of  his  dog- 
matical decisions,  and  consequently  their  obligation  to 
yield  to  them  an  unconditional  submission.  In  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  18th  century,  extraordinary  tempests  came 
down  upon  the  Church.  In  France  and  other  countries 
of  Southern  Europe,  an  antichristian  literature  under- 
mined, in  the  educated  classes  of  the  population,  not  only 
the  attachment  to  the  Church,  but  a  belief  in  Chris- 
tianity. The  Bourbons  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France, 
under  the  influence  of  freethinking  statesmen,  forced  a 
pliant  pope  who  had  been  elected  by  their  influence  to 
abolish  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  in  their  opinion  the 
strongest  bulwark  of  the  Church  against  the  advance  of 
a  new,  freethinking  lera.  In  Germany,  the  episcopal 
electors  of  the  empire  united  with  the  emperor  Joseph 
II  on  a  plan  to  establish  a  National  German  Catholic 
Church,  which  was  to  be  almost  independent  of  Rome. 
The  French  Revolution  took  from  the  pope  his  tempo- 
ral possessions,  confiscated  the  property  of  the  Church, 
and  for  a  time  decreed  the  abolition  of  Christianitv. 

• 

Napoleon  desired  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
Church  for  the  execution  of  his  ambitious  schemes  and 
the  confirmation  of  his  power  and  his  dynasty.  He 
concluded  in  1801  with  the  pope  a  concordat,  which 
was  to  restore  to  the  pope  his  temporal  possessions  and 
his  ecclesiastical  powers ;  but  as  a  complete  agreement 
was  not  arrived  at.  Napoleon  once  more  (1808)  occupied 
the  States  of  the  Church,  and  declared  the  "  donition  of 
his  predecessor  Charlemagne**  revoked.  When  he  was 
thereupon  excommunicated,  he  imprisoned  the  pope, 
and  for  several  years  deprived  the  Church  of  her  head. 
In  1814  the  allied  princes  of  Europe  restored  the  tempo- 
ral power  of  the  pope,  and  Pius  YII  was  eiuibled  to  re- 
sume the  full  functions  of  the  papacy  as  they  were  exer- 
cised before  the  French  Revolution.  An  agreement,  how- 
ever,  between  the  pope  and  the  princes  assembled  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  was  not  attained,  and  the  pope  en- 
tered through  his  legate  a  protest  against  the  work  of 
the  congress.  In  1816  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  was  re- 
stored for  the  whole  Church,  and  soon  displayed  again, 
as  in  former  times,  an  extraordinary  activity  for  strength- 
ening end  enlarging  the  papal  authority  in  opposition 
to  epii4copal  and  liberal  tendencies  still  manifesting 
themselves  within  the  Church,  as  well  as  to  the  legis- 
lation of  tbe  secular  governments.  The  growth  of  the 
liberal  and  revolutionary  party  in  most  of  the  European 
countries,  which  aimed  at  either  curtailing  or  whoUy 
abolishing  the  power  of  the  princes,  was  not  only  very 
distasteful  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  led  in 
most  countries  to  vehement  conflicts,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  the  public  schools.  In  Italy,  the  national  ten- 
dencies for  a  political  union  led  to  the  establishment  of 
a  united  kingdom  of  Italy,  to  which  the  larger  portion 
of  the  States  of  the  Church  was  annexed  in  1860,  and 
the  remainder,  including  the  city  of  Rome,  in  1870. 
Though  not  a  few  Catholics,  including  even  some  of  the 
most  prominent  members  of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits, 
were  inclined  to  look  upon  the  destruction  of  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  popes  as  favorable  to  the  spiritual  in- 
terests of  the  Church,  the  pope  (Pius  IX)  pronounced 
an  excommunication  against  the  king  of  Italy  and  all 
sutcsmen  who  had  aided  in  the  conquest  of  the  Papal 
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States.  The  suoceMor  of  Pins  (Leo  XIII),  though  be- 
lieved to  be  more  mildly  disposed,  bss  not  yet  receded 
from  the  standpoint  of  his  predecessor.  The  pontificate 
of  Pius  IX  became  of  exceeding  importance  in  the  inner 
history  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  promulgation  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  imnsaculate  conception  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  and  of  a  syllabus  which  characterised  a 
number  of  doctrines  and  views  commonly  held  in  civil- 
ised countries  as  heretical  or  erroneous,  indicated  a  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  the  pope  and  his  advisers  to 
force  a  belief  in,  und  submission  to,  the  extreme  theories 
conoeniing  the  papal  authority  upon  the  entire  Catho- 
lic Church.  This  victory  of  the  extremest  papal  party 
within  the  Catholic  Church  became  complete  when,  in 
1870,  the  Vatican  Council  proclaimed  the  infallibility 
of  the  doctrinal  decisions  of  the  pope  as  a  tenet  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  A  considerable  number  of  bishops, 
chiefly  from  Germany,  Austria,  and  France,  made  a  de- 
termined oppomtion  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  doctrine, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  of  its  being  inopportune.  After 
its  adoption  by  the  council,  however,  the  opposing  bish- 
ops gradually  submitted  to  the  demand  of  the  pope  to 
have  the  do<^ine  promulgated  in  their  dioceses.  Sev- 
eral did  so  with  undisguised  reluctance ;  some  (as  binh- 
op  Beckmann  of  OsnabrUck)  were  said  by  their  inti- 
mate friends  to  have  secretly  remained  opponents  of  the 
innovation  even  on  their  death-bed ;  but  externally  all 
yielded,  and  not  one  of  the  bishops  separated  from  the 
Church  in  consequence  of  the  great  change  which  had 
been  made  by  the  Vatican  CounciL  The  lower  clergy 
quite  generally  followed  the  example  of  the  bishops.  A 
number  of  professors  of  Catholic  theology  at  the  German 
universities  continued,  however,  to  refuse  their  submis- 
sion, and  were  therefore  excommunicated.  As  many 
thousands  of  laymen  sympathized  with  them,  the  neces- 
rity  of  providing  for  their  religious  wants  gradually  led 
to  the  organization  of  ^  Old  Catholic"*  congregations  in 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Austria,  and  even  the  elec- 
tion of  Old  Catholic  bishops  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land. In  France,  a  distinguished  pulpit  orator,  father 
Hyacinthe,  has  been  active  in  the  interest  of  Old  Ca- 
tholicism, but  thus  far  (1879)  without  effecting  any  or- 
ganization. In  Italy,  the  friends  of  an  Old  Catholic 
reformation  have  a  secret  organization,  with  a  bishop 
elect  at  its  head.  The  numerical  strength  which  the 
Old  Catholic  Church  had  attained  after  eight  years  of 
hard  and  incessant  labors  was  far  from  meeting  the  ex- 
pectations of  its  founders.  The  total  number  of  the 
population  which  expressly  and  formally  severed  their 
connection  with  what  was  called,  by  the  Old  Cath- 
olics, the  Vatican  Church  did  not  exceed  200,000  per- 
sons, an  insignificant  number  if  compared  with  the  ^90,- 
000,000  who  remain  nominally  connected  with  Rome. 
But  the  reluctance  of  the  btdk  of  the  Catholic  popula- 
tion to  sever  their  nominal  connection  with  the  Church 
of  their  ancestors  cannot  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  the 
Catholic  Church  retains  its  control  over  the  nations 
which  refused  to  separate  from  her  in  the  16th  century. 
The  history  of  the  Catholic  nations  during  the  last  cen- 
tury furnishes,  on  the  contrary,  ample  proof  that  the 
influence  of  the  national  Church  in  all  these  countries 
has  to  a  very  large  extent  been  undermined.  In  Spam 
the  Cortes  frequently  defied  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
In  1835  nearly  all  the  convents  were  abolished,  and  only 
a  few  of  them  have  ever  been  restored.  In  1887  the 
Cortes  abolished  tithes  and  confiscated  the  entire  prop> 
erty  of  the  Church.  In  1840,  during  the  provisional 
regency  of  Espartero,  the  papal  nuncio  was  expelled 
from  the  country ;  and  in  1841  the  union  of  the  Span- 
ish Church  with  Rome  was  declared  to  have  ceased. 
Repeatedly  the  Cortes  decided  in  favor  of  religious 
toleration,  especially  during  the  short  time  when  Sipain 
WAS  a  republic  King  Amadeo  I,  and  still  more  Al- 
phonso  XII  (since  1874),  deemed  it  expedient  to  seek 
a  reconciliation  with  the  pope;  but  even  they  have 
been  unable  to  grant  all  the  demands  of  the  Church. — 
Portugal  has  been,  almost  without  interruption,  at  va- 


riance with  the  claims  of  the  popes.    AD  the  religioai 
orders  of  men,  and  neariy  all  those  for  women,  have  been 
suppressed.   In  the  Cortes  a  liberal,  anti-Boaian  paitT  is 
invariably  in  the  ascendency;  even  the  majority  of  the 
priests  and  bishops  sympathize  more  with  the  gorerB- 
ment  than  with  the  pope,  and  up  to  the  end  of  1878 
the  government  had   forbidden   and   prevented   the 
promulgation  of  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility^ — ^In 
France  the  revolution  of  1880  not  only  expelled  the 
Bourbons  from  the  throne,  but  stripped,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, the  Church  of  its  political  power.    Aocanling  ts 
the  new  constitution,  the  Roman  Catholic  Cborch  wat 
no  longer  the  rdigion  of  the  State,  but  only  of  the  ma- 
jority of  Frenchmen.    The  affiuis  of  the  nataoo  were 
for  many  years  conducted  by  a  Protestant  prime  minis- 
ter, Guizot.    Napoleon  III  endeavored  to  strengthen  hii 
dynasty  by  making  extensive  concessiona  to  the  hie- 
rarchy ;  and  even  after  the  establishment  of  the  repofalk 
in  1871,  the  majority  of  the  Legislative  AssemUy  and  one 
of  the  presidents  of  the  republic  (MacBfahon)  fiivosed 
the  Catholic  restoration  in  order  to  check  the  oonfirma- 
tion  and  advance  of  republican  principles;  but  in  1879 
the  success  of  the  Republican  party  at  the  general  ^ee- 
tion,  in  spite  of  its  denunciation  by  all  the  bishops, 
placed  the  government  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of 
statesmen  who  are  fully  determined  to  annihilate  the 
influence  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  France  and  upon  the  education  of  the  rising 
generation. — In  the  little  kingdom  of  Beigitan^  which,  is 
1880,  established  its  independence  of  Holland,  the  Cath- 
olic Church  has,  on  the  whole,  exercised  a  greater  in- 
fluence upon  legislation  than  in  any  other  oountfy  of 
Europe;  but,  notwithstanding  the  immense  power  of 
the  Church,  the  liberal  party,  which  is  in  open  and  bit- 
ter enmity  to  the  Church,  secured  at  the  general  efee- 
tion  in  1878  a  majority  in  ttoth  chambers,  and  has 
since  prepared  a  law  on  public  education  which  will 
exclude  the  influence  of  the  Church. — In  A  ustria  the 
close  alliance  between  the  absolute  govemnnent  and 
the  popes  for  the  suppression  of  all  liberal  tenden- 
cies was  terminated  by  the  introduction  of  a  oonstitn- 
tional  form  of  government  in  1848.    An  attempt  which 
was  made  in  18^66  to  re-establish  this  alliance  by  a  new 
Austrian  concordat,  which  gave  to  the  Catholic  biriieps 
a  far-reaching  influence  upon  public  aflairs,  was  of  than 
duration.   The  re-establishment  of  a  pariiamentaiy  gov- 
ernment has  shown  that  the  majority  of  both  booses 
are  adverse  to  the  continuance  of  Church  influence  upoa 
public  affairs,  and  that  they  uphold  the  principles  of  re- 
ligious toleration  and  of  State  education. — Itafy  has,  like 
Spain  and  Portugal,  expelled  the  religious  orders  and 
oonflscated  the  property  of  the  Church ;  it  has  fuUj  sec- 
uUrized  public  instruction,  and,  more  than  any  other 
government  of  the  worid,  it  is  impelled  to  reject  the 
claims  of  the  Church,  because  these  claims  involve  the 
destruction  of  Italian  unity. — Among  the  states  of  ^jpaa. 
i$h  and  PortugufM  A  merica  there  is  not  one  which  has 
not  had,  from  dme  to  time,  its  conflicts  with  pope  and 
bishops.    The  progress  of  religious  toleration  and  of  a 
secular  school  system,  after  the  Protestant  models  of 
Germany  and  the  United  States,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  bishops,  proves  that  the  Church  has  oeasied  to  have 
a  firm  hold  on  any  of  these  states.     See  Ou>  Cath- 
olics. 

In  the  Protestant  countries  of  Europe  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  been  greatly  beneiSted  since  the 
banning  of  the  19th  century  by  the  progress  of  relig- 
ious toleration.  The  laws  impeding  the  free  exercise 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  form  of  wmvhip,  or  its  self-^v- 
emment,  were  quite  generally  repealed,  or  kMf  at  least, 
into  disuse.  Thus  congregations  were  reorganized  in 
Swedm^  Norway^  and  Demmarky  where  the  Church  had 
been  almost  extinct  since  the  16th  century,  and  vican 
apostolic  were  appointed  as  an  initial  step  towards  the 
reconstruction  of  dioceses.  —  In  HoUandy  where  the 
Church  had  been  for  two  hundred  years  withoot  a  bie»> 
rarchical  organization,  although  it  had  not  ceased  to 
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bare  a  couiderable  Catholic  population,  the  constitu- 
tioD  of  1848  prodalmed  the  principle  of  religions  liberty. 
Tbu  erea  the  Jesuits  were  allowed  to  return,  and  in 
1853  the  Catholic  hierarchy  was  re-established  by  the 
ereccioo  of  one  arcblHahopric  and  four  bishoprics. — In 
Gnat  BrUaui  the  government  had  to  yield,  in  1829,  to 
the  ^tatioo  of  the  Irish  Catholics  for  equal  political 
ngtitSf  and  to  open  both  houses  of  Parliament  to  its 
Catholic  aul]^ect8.    This  was  followed  by  the  restoration 
of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  in  1850,  in  which  year  pope 
Puis  IX  divided  the  kingdom  into  one  archbishopric 
and  twelve  bishoprics.    The  ancient  hierarchy  of  the 
Roman  Cath<dic  Church  had  become  extinct  in  1585,  by 
the  death  of  bishop  CSoI^well  of  SL  Asaph.    In  Scot- 
land, when  the  ancient  hierarchy  had  become  extinct 
br  the  death  of  archbishop  Betoun  of  Glasgow,  in  1601, 
the  bierarefay  was  established  by  pope  Leo  XIII,  who 
in  1878  established  two  archbishoprics  and  four  bishop- 
rica.   As  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  Catholic  emancipa^ 
don  mimbered  alone  seven  millions  of  Ronuin  Catholics, 
and  a  tide  of  Irish  enoigration  filled  the  cities  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  with  a  large  Catholic  population, 
the  Catholic  Church  appeared  at  home  and  abroad  as  a 
great  power;  and  the  number  of  churches,  of  priests, 
and  CatboUc  institntions  rapidly  increased.    The  indig- 
nation felt  among  Protestants  at  this  revival  of  the 
Church  of  Bome  induced  Pariiament,  in  1851,  to  adopt 
a  reaolutioQ  declaring  all  papal  edicts,  and  all  jurisdic- 
tioof,  ranks,  or  titles  created  by  them,  null  and  void ; 
and  fining  every  peieoo  who,  without  legal  authority, 
aceqited  any  ecdesiaatical  title  derived  from  the  name 
of  any  place  in  the  kingdom.    But  the  new  Catholic 
Inihops  knew  how  to  evade  the  laws;  and  the  liberal 
teodeiicy  of  English  legislation  gave  to  the  Roman 
Catbolies  a  posirion  which  even  Roman  Catholic  writ- 
en  have  often  praised  as  the  most  favorable  in  Europe. 
The  hopes  awakened  by  this  restoration  for  the  future 
of  Roman  Catholicism  in  England  were  gpreatly  strength- 
ened by  a  movement  within  the  Established  Church  of 
England,  which  aimed  at  a  revival  of  the  Catholic  ele> 
moits  of  Uiis  Church.     Under  the  leadership  of  Pusey 
and  Newman,  this  movement — sometimes  called  the  Ox- 
bad  Bovement  because  it  had  its  chief  centre  in  Oxford 
—gradually  developed  tendencies  to  Roman  Catholicism 
aod  led  a  considerable  number  of  graduates  of  English 
DDiverBties  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome.    Among  the 
new  Catholics  were  many  men  of  great  reputation,  in- 
finence,  and  wealth.    The  most  prominent  were.  Dr. 
Henry  Newman,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement, 
vho^  as  superior  of  the  religious  order  of  the  Oratorians 
(consisting  alnooet  wholly  of  former  members  of  tbe  An- 
f^Ucaa  Church),  as  rector  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
Dublin,  and  by  a  number  of  literary  works,  displayed  a 
great  activity  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and,  as 
a  reward  for  his  services,  was  raised,  in  1879,  to  the  car- 
<linalate;  archbishop  Manning  of  Westminster,  created 
cardinal  in  1875;  the  marquis  of  Bute,  one  of  the  rich- 
est noblemen  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  the  marquis  of 
Ripon,  a  prominent  English  statesman  and  member  of 
the  Privy  CounciL    The  number  of  Anglican  dergy- 
OKo,  members  of  the  nobility,  and  literary  persons  who, 
KDoe  the  beginning  of  the  Oxford  movement,  have  join- 
ed the  Bonuin  Catholic  Church  exceeds  one  thousand. 
Bf  these  accessions  the  Church  has  received  a  higher 
•ocial  standing  and  a  greater  influence  upon  English 
society  than  it  had  before.    This  is  especially  apparent 
in  the  ookmies,  where  the  government  recognises  the 
power  of  the  Catholic  bbhops  and  missionaries  to  co- 
ofMfate  for  the  confirmation  of  the  English  rule,  and  is 
vUfi]^  to  secure  this  co-operation  by  favors  and  con- 
CC9NOS.    It  is,  however,  a  noteworthy  fact  that,  in 
sfHteof  aU  thejuaoessions  to  the  Church  from  the  high- 
er laaka  of  EngUah  society,  the  total  Catholic  popuUt- 
tioa  shows  not  only  no  notable  progress,  but  the  esti- 
■ites  by  the  moat  careful  statisticians  give  even  lower 
fi^Bifs  for  it  than  were  assumed  some  ten  years  ago. 
tlua  wottU  indicate  that  the  k)Qses  susuined  by  the 


Church,  especiaUy  among  the  lower  classM  of  the  pop- 
ulation, roust,  at  least,  equal  in  number  the  gains. 

On  the  other  hand,  tbe  territorial  rearrangement  of  (r^r- 
mamf  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  placed  nearly  all  the  Ger- 
man Catholics,  except  those  of  Austria  and  Bavaria,  under 
Protestant  governments.  The  greatwars  of  1866  and  1870 
severed  the  connection  between  Catholic  Austria  and  tbe 
(German  Catholics,  and  placed  Protestant  Prussia  and  a 
P^testant  emperor  at  the  head  <^  the  German  nation- 
ality. The  laws  of  all  the  German  states  place  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  on  a  level  with  Protestants;  but  diver- 
gent opinions  on  the  limits  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  the 
secular  powere  have  repeatedly  led  to  fierce  conflicts  be- 
tween the  Church  and  the  German  governments,  espe- 
cially Prussia.  The  two  Prussian  archbbhops  of  Co- 
logne and  Pbsen  were  imprisoned  in  1887,  and  kept 
prisoners  until  1840,  for  refusing  obedience  to  royal  or- 
dinances concerning  mixed  nuirriages.  A  new  conflict 
began  in  1872,  which  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the 
modem  history  of  Roman  Catholicism,  under  the  name 
KuUurhampfy  and  was  not  yet  ended  at  the  beginning 
of  1879.  The  Prussian  government,  alarmed  at  the  in- 
crease of  power  which  the  Vatican  Council  had  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  pope,  deemed  it  necessary  to  divest 
the  bishops  of  the  influence  which  they  had  thus  far 
exerted  upon  the  national  schools;  to  check  the  abso- 
lute control  of  the  lower  clergy  by  the  bishops;  and  to 
extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  over  both  bishops 
and  lower  clergy.  The  bishops  regarded  some  of  the 
laws  adopted  in  Prussia  for  this  purpose  as  inconsistent 
with  their  duties  towards  the  Church,  and  refused  to 
submit  to  them.  In  consequence  of  the  conflicts  which 
were  caused  by  this  attitude  of  the  bishops,  a  number 
of  the  Prussian  bishops  were  deposed  from  their  sees ; 
and  several  other  sees  which  became  vacant  by  the 
death  of  their  occupants  could  not  be  filled  on  account 
of  the  insuperable  disagreement  between  the  Prussian 
government  and  the  pope.  At  the  beginning  of  1879, 
of  the  twelve  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics  of  Prussia, 
only  two  were  actually  filled.  During  the  progress  of 
this  conflict,  the  bulk  of  the  Catholic  population  of  Ger- 
many showed  a  marked  sympathy  with  the  bishops; 
and  the  universal  suffrage  which  has  been  adopted  in 
Germany  for  the  elections  to  the  Reichstag  yielded  in 
no  country  of  the  world  so  compact  a  host  of  ultramon- 
tane deputies  as  in  Grermany.  Thus  the  Catholic  dis- 
tricts of  Germany  came  to  l^  looked  upon  as  a  bulwark 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  generaL  Previously 
the  German  Church  had  won  within  the  Catholic  Church 
a  great  prestige  for  superiority  in  the  province  of  liter- 
ature ;  and  not  a  few  of  its  literary  productions  had  been 
translated  into  the  languages  of  most  of  the  other  Cath- 
olic nations.  The  elevation  of  Dr.  Uergenrdther,  a  uni- 
versity professor,  to  the  cardinalate  by  pope  Leo  XIII, 
in  April,  1879,  was  regarded  as  an  encouraging  tribute 
to  the  science  of  Catholic  Germany  by  tbe  head  of  the 
Church.  —  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  suffered 
the  greatest  numerical  losses  in  Russia,  At  the  second 
partition  of  Poland,  in  1798,  nearly  all  the  dioceses  of 
the  United  Greeks  in  the  former  Polish  empire  were 
incorporated  with  Russia.  The  empress  Catharine  II 
made  incessant  efforts  to  reunite  the  United  Greeks 
(who,  during  the  Pc^sh  rule,  had  been  induced  to  rec- 
ognise the  supremacy  of  the  pope)  with  the  Orthodox 
Greek  Church ;  and  it  is  said  that,  during  her  reign,  no 
no  less  than  seven  millions  of  United  Greeks  separated 
from  Rome.  No  exertions  to  this  end  were  made  by 
the  emperors  Paul  I  and  Alexander  I;  but  Nicholas  I 
and  Alexander  II  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Catha- 
rine. In  1839, 8  bishops  and  1805  priests,  representing  a 
population  of  more  than  2,000,000,  declared,  at  a  synod 
held  at  Plock,  in  favor  of  reunion  with  the  Russian 
State  Church.  After  this  only  one  United  Greek  dio- 
cese remained  (Chelm),  with  a  population  of  250,000, 
nearly  all  of  whom,  in  the  years  1877  and  1878,  likewise 
joined  the  Russian  Church.  As  the  Russian  government 
forbids  secession  from  the  State  Church  to  any  other 
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religions  denomination,  a  return  of  the  United  Greeks 
to  the  communion  of  Rome  is  for  the  present  impossi- 
ble. Roman  Catholic  writers  unanimously  assert  that 
measures  of  the  utmost  severity  and  cruelty  have  been 
resorted  to  to  bring  about  this  separation  from  Rome ; 
and  their  statements  are  fully  confirmed  by  nearly  all 
writers  who  are  not  Russians. — In  the  United  States  of 
A  merica  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  enjoys  a  degree 
of  independence  which  it  has  hardly  ever  possessed  in 
any  other  country.  Owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
population  in  general,  and  to  the  large  influx  of  immi- 
grants, it  has  already  attained  a  high  rank  among  the 
national  divisions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  See 
Rohan  Cathouc  Church  in  the  United  Statb8. 

The  missionary  labors  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
non-ChristwH  countries  received  a  great  impulse  by  the 
foundation  of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits.  The  latter  sent 
out  a  larger  number  of  missionaries  than  any  other  re- 
ligious order  has  done  before  or  after  its  foundation. 
In  some  countries  of  Eastern  Asia  the  Catholic  missions 
appeared,  at  times,  to  become  a  complete  success.  In 
Japan  the  Church  embraced,  at  one  time,  more  than 
200,000  Christians,  and  counted  among  her  adherents 
several  princes.  In  China  the  Jesuits  obtained  a  great 
influence  at  the  courts  of  several  emperors,  and  the  per- 
mission to  establish  missions  throughout  the  empire. 
In  Hindostan,  Corea^  Anam,  and  other  countries,  numer- 
ous congregations  were  collected,  and  many  natives  be- 
came priests  and  members  of  religious  orders.  Many 
of  thrae  missions  have  had  to  suffer  bloody  persecutions; 
but  most  of  them  have  survived,  though  in  a  crippled 
form  and  with  reduced  numbers,  to  the  present  day. 
Pope  Gregory  XV  esublished  for  the- chief  and  central 
direction  of  the  Catholic  missions,  in  all  parts  of  the 
worid,  the  Congregatio  de  Propaganda  Fide,  which 
consisted  of  15  cardinals,  8  prelates,  and  1  secretary. 
Pope  Urban  VIII  connected  with  this  institution,  in 
1627,  a  seminary  for  the  training  of  foreign  missiona- 
ries (Collegium  Urbanum  de  Propaganda  Fide),  which 
still  exists,  and  has  always  been  famous  for  the  large 
number  of  nationalities  represented  among  its  pupils. 
Resides  the  seminary  of  the  Propaganda,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  seminaries  specially  devoted  to 
the  education  of  foreign  missionaries  at  Paris,  Lyons, 
and  in  several  other  places;  and  at  present  most  of  the 
religious  orders  educate  some  of  their  members  in  their 
own  institutions  for  the  missionarv  service.  For  the 
financial  support  of  the  Catholic  missions,  a  central  So- 
ciety for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  was  established 
in  1822  at  Lyons,  which  has  of  late  had  an  annual 
income  of  about  5,000,000  francs.  This  society  has 
branches  in  nearlv  all  countries  of  the  world ;  onlv  Aus- 
tria  and  Bavaria  have  preferred  to  establish  their  own 
societies  for  the  support  of  foreign  missions.  A  chil- 
dren's missionary  society,  called  the  ^  Society  of  the 
Holy  Childhood  of  Jesus,**  devotes  its  revenue  chiefly 
to  the  efforts  for  the  baptism  and  Catholic  education 
of  pagan  children.  It  has  branches  in  all  countries. 
It  is  admitted  by  all  Catholic  writers  that  the  sums  an- 
nually contributed  for  the  support  of  the  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries fall  far  below  the  aggregate  anniud  income  of 
the  Protestant  missionary  societies. 

II.  Doctrines. — As  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  agrees 
with  the  Greek  and  the  Protestant  churches  in  regard- 
ing the  Holy  Scriptures  as  divinely  inspired,  and  as  an 
authority  'in  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  she  holds 
many  points  of  Christian  belief  in  common  with  these 
large  divisions  of  the  Christian  Church.  Conjointly 
with  them,  she  believes  in  the  unity  of  divine  essence, 
the  Trinity  of  the  divine  persons  (Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost),  and  the  creation  of  the  world  by  the  will  of  God 
out  of  nothing  for  his  glory  and  the  happiness  of  his 
creatures.  Among  other  points  of  belief  which  are 
common  to  the  Roman  (Catholic,  Greek,  and  Evangel- 
ical Protestant  churches  are  the  following :  the  original 
innocence  of  man ;  his  fall  in  Adam,  and  redemption  by 
Christ ;  the  incarnation  of  the  Eternal  Logos  and  Second 


Person  in  the  Holy  Trinity ;  the  divine  hanum  consti- 
tution of  the  Person  Christ.     In  regard  to  the  proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Roman  Catholic  Cborck 
has  added  to  the  Nicene  Creed  the  <*  Filioque**  Q^aai 
from  the  Son**),  and  accordingly  believes  that  the  Hdy 
Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  while  thie 
Greek  Church  believes,  in  strict  acoordai>ce  with  the 
original  Nicene  Creed,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  prooeeck 
from  the  Father  only.     The  Roman  Catholic  Cburcki 
holds,  in  common  with  the  Greek,  but  in  oppoaitioa 
to  evangelical  Protestants,  the  following    docciines: 
The  authority  of  eodemastical  tradition    as  a  joist 
rule  of  faith  with  the  Scriptures;  the  veneratloa  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  the  saints,  their  fHctures  and  relics;  the 
infallibility  of  the  Church ;  justification  by  faith  and 
works  as  joint  conditions;  the  seven  sacrameDts  or 
mysteries;  baptismal  regeneration,  and  the  necessity 
of  watfer  baptism  for  salvation ;  priestly  absolution  by 
divine  authority;  transubstantiation  and  the  adoratioo 
of  the  consecrated  elements;  the  sacrifice  of  the  mssi 
for  the  living  and  the  dead ;  prayers  for  the  departed. 
The  infallibility  of  the  Church  was  formerly  lodged  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  general  ooandii 
conjointly  with  the  pope,  but  since  1870  also  in  all  the 
doctrinal  decisions  of  the  popes;  by  the  Greek  Church 
it  is  attributed  to  the  seven  oscumenical  couiKnls,  asd 
the  patriarchal  oligarchy  as  a  whole.    The  imiiiacalat£ 
conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  was  prodaimfd 
as  a  dogma  by  the  pope  in  1854,  is  rejected  by  the 
Greek  Church  as  blasphemous,  although  it  practioes 
the  veneration  of  the  Virgin  no  less  than  the  Ronaa 
Catholic.   In  regard  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church  includes  in  its  canon  the  Apocrypha 
of  the  Old  Test,  which  are  excluded  from  the  Pn>tcft- 
tant  canou.     The  Latin  (Vulgate)  translation  of  the 
Bible  is  placed  on  a  par  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Scriptures,  while  Protestantism  claims  divine  autboriir 
only  for  the  original  Scriptures  of  the  inspired  authors. 
As  regards  the  popular  use  and  circulation  of  the  BiU^ 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  generally  discouraged 
the  reading  of  unannotated  Bibles  hi  the  native  tonga», 
and  commanded  her  members  to  seek  on  this  subject 
the  previous  advice  of  their  pastors  and  spiritual  guides. 

With  regard  to  the  unity  of  the  Church,  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  teaches  that  Christ  founded  one, 
and  only  one,  infallible  visible  Church  which  was  to  I 
represent  him  on  earth  as  the  teacher  of  reli^oos  troth,  i 
and  to  which,  therefore,  all  men  ought  to  submit.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  claims  to  be  this  tx>nimamoa, 
and  therefore  asserts  that  outside  of  her  there  is  no 
salvation  ("extra  ecclesiam  nulla  salus**).  She  does 
not  admit  the  l^testant  distinction  between  a  visible 
and  invisible  Church,  but  demands  that  all  should  be- 
long to  the  visible  Church.  She  admits,  however,  that 
there  may  be  cases  when  insurmountable  diffictiltio 
prevent  persons  from  joining  her  communion,  and  when 
God  will  save  them  though  they  have  not  been  for- 
mally received  into  her  pale.  As  there  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Church,  only  one  Church  and  one  baptism,  all 
persons,  children  or  adult,  to  whom  the  ordinance  of 
baptism  is  administered  in  due  form  are  thereby  re- 
ceived into  the  Catholic  Church.  The  children  c»f 
Protestants  and  other  non-Catholics  are  therefore  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  the  Catholic  Church  until  ther 
cut  themselves  loose  from  it  by  their  own  enotkeouM 
belief. 

In  regard  to  the  future  life,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  admits  a  temporary  middle  place  and  state 
(lasting  until  the  final  judgment)  between  heaven  and 
hell,  for  the  purification  of  imperfect  Christians,  wrhich 
may  be  advanced  by  prayers  and  masses  in  their  be- 
half. The  centre  of  Catholic  worship  is  the  mass, 
which  the  Church  holds  to  be  an  actual,  though  un- 
bloody, repetition  of  Christ's  sacrifice  on  the  cross^  bv 
the  priests,  for  the  sins  of  the  living  and  the  dead.  It 
is  offered,  as  a  rule,  daily  by  every  priest.  To  the  laitv 
the  eucharist  is  now  administered  in  only  one  kind,  the 
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bretd,  the  Chitrch  believing  that  Christ  ib  whoUy  pres- 
ent in  the  consecrated  bread  as  well  as  in  the  wine,  and 
that  therefore  the  reception  of  one  kind  is  fully  suffi- 
deoL 

Ao  important  difference  between  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  ethics  exists  in  the  doctrine  of  good 
works,  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  believing  that 
works  of  supererogation,  which  are  not  commanded,  but 
reoomnended  {amsilia  evamgeHea),  with  corresponding 
extra  merits,  ccmstitute  a  treasury  at  the  disposal  of 
the  pope  for  the  dispensation  of  indulgences.  These 
indulgences  are  transferable  to  the  souls  in  purgatory. 

As  the  Chareh  is  the  plenipotentiary  and  infallible 
representative  of  Christ,  her  commandments  are  no  less 
biiMiing  opon  the  faithful  than  the  divine  command- 
ments recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  Among  the  com- 
mandments given  by  the  Church  are  the  duty  of  the 
faithful  to  go  onoe  a  year  to  confession,  to  receive  once 
a  year  the  encharist,  and  to  attend  mass  on  every  Son- 
di^  and  holiday.  Upon  her  deigy  the  Church  has 
imposed  the  daty  of  celibacy ;  as  this,  however,  b  not 
a  part  of  Chareh  doctrine,  the  priests  of  those  of  the 
Eastern  churches  which  recognise  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope  are  allowed  to  marry. 

Paintings  and  images  are  quite  commonly  used  in 
Catholic  chorches  as  fiiiing  ornaments,  and  as  objects 
calculated  to  excite  and  keep  alive  feelings  of  devo- 
tion. The  cracifix  may  be  mentioned  as  the  principal 
among  them.  A  number  of  ceremonies  and  vestments 
are  used  in  the  celebration  of  divine  worship.  They  are 
intended  to  give  a  peculiar  dignity  to  the  sacred  mys- 
teries of  religion ;  to  raise  the  mind  of  the  beholder  to 
heavenly  things  by  their  various  and  appropriate  im- 
port; to  instruct  the  ignorant  and  keep  alive  attention; 
to  give  tn  the  ministers  of  religion  a  respect  for  them- 
tehres  ai^  for  the  awful  rites  in  which  they  officiate. 

In  the  celebration  of  the  mass  and  other  services  of 
the  Chareh,  the  Latin  language  is  used.  The  Church 
cberithes  it  as  a  bond  of  union  which  connects  the 
cburcbes  of  the  present  with  each  other,  as  well  as  with 
the  primitive  apostolic  Church  of  Rome.  For  the  use 
of  the  people,  translations  into  the  vernacular  languages 
tie  made,  and  are  in  common  ose.  The  Rastem  church- 
es which  bare  entered  into  a  corporate  union  with 
Rome  are  allowed  to  retain  at  divine  service  the  use 
of  their  old  liturgical  languages.  Latin  is  also  the  lan- 
gn^e  of  the  Breviary,  which  contains  the  prayers  and 
rdiKioos  readings  prescribed  by  the  Church  for  the 
daily  devotional  exercises  of  the  priests. 

li(.  Comfshe/KMk— The  Roman  Catholic  Church  be- 
tie\-e9  in  a  special  priesthood  in  which  all  the  offices  of 
the  Church  are  vested.     The  powers  conferred  upon 
the  priesthood  are  twofold— the  priestly  power,  potestas 
•n&tt,  and  the  governing  power,  potestas  jurisdictio- 
9ii,    The  former  is  vested  in  its  fulness  in  the  bishops, 
who  akme  have  the  right  to  provide  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  hierarchy  by  means  of  ordination.    Subordi- 
nate to  the  bishop  are  the  orders  of  priest  an<l  deacon. 
These  two  orders,  together  with  that  of  bishop,  con- 
•titnte  the  ordwes  majores^  and  form  the  keystone 
^  the  entire  hierarchy.     Several  minor  orders,  ordhes 
mmnru,  the  number  of  which  has  varied,  are  pre- 
psruory  steps  for  the  entrance  into  the  hierarchy, 
and  are  no  longer  of  any  practical  significance.    The 
goreming  power  is  possessed  in  its  fuhness  by  the 
pnpe,  who  alone  has  apostfdic  authority,  and  may  ex- 
troat  it  m  any  part  of  the  Church.    The  bishop  has 
g^yreniog  power  only  over  one  diocese,  and,  according 
to  the  present  Church  law,  can  practically  exercise  it 
miv  with  the  sanction  of  the  pope.    A  number  of  epis- 
oipal  dioceses  are  commonly  united  in  an  ecclesiastical 
pvoriooe,  the  head  bishop  of  which  bears  the  title  of 
vchfatthop,  presides  at  the  provincial  councils,  but  oth- 
vise  interferes  but  rarely  and  only  in  special  cases  in 
t^  sdministntion  of  the  suffiragan  dioceses.    If  a  coun- 
^  hss  more  than  one  ecclesiastical  province,  one  of 
^  arebbtshopa  has  frequently  the  title  of  primate,  and 


as  such  ranks  the  other  archbishops  and  presides  at 
national  councils.  As  all  the  Eastern  patriarchates  have 
severed  their  connection  with  Rome,  the  name  patriarch 
has  totally  lost  the  signification  it  had  in  the  early 
Church.  It  is  an  honorary  title  which  confers  no  de- 
gree of  jurisdiction  superior  to  that  of  archbishop  or 
primate.  The  Church  has  at  present,  besides  the  pope, 
twelve  patriarchs — namely,  four  of  Antioch  (for  the  Lat- 
in, Greek,  Syrian,  and  Maronite  rites  respectively),  and 
one  each  of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  Baby- 
lon (of  the  Chaldean  rite),Cilicia  (of  the  Armenian  rite), 
the  East  Indies,  Lisbon,  and  Venice.  Those  fragments 
of  Eastern  churches  which  in  course  of  time  had  entered 
into  a  corporate  union,  with  the  privilege  of  retaining 
the  use  of  their  ancient  liturgical  languages,  the  mar- 
riage of  priests,  and  other  ancient  customs,  are  techni- 
cally designated  as  the  Eastern  or  Oriental  rite,  in  op- 
position to  the  Latin  rite. 

For  the  purpose  of  deliberating  and  legiahiting  on 
ecclesiastical  aflbirs,  a  system  of  councils  or  synods  has 
gradually  been  developed,  consisting  of  oecumenical, 
national,  provincial,  and  diocesan  synods.  (Ecumen- 
ical councils  are  such  as  represent  the  entire  Church, 
and  to  which  now  all  the  ordained  bishops  of  the  Church 
are  invited.  The  Church  now  numbers  twenty  of  these 
councils,  the  latest  of  which — the  Vatican  Council — was 
held  from  Dec  8, 1869,  to  Oct.  20, 1870.  (For  a  list  of 
the  first  nineteen,  see  Councils.)  Up  to  the  Vatican 
Council,  large  portions  of  the  Church,  including  many 
bishops  and  provincial  ^nods,  have  asserted  the  supe- 
riority of  an  oecumenical  council  over  the  pope.  After 
the  proclamation  of  the  infailibiJity  of  the  pope,  it  is  no 
longer  possible  for  any  Roman  Catholic  to  claim  for  an 
oecumenical  council  any  kind  of  superiority.  A  nation- 
al coimcil  is  one  consisting  of  all  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  of  a  country,  under  the  presidency  of  the  primate. 
The  Church  law  makes  no  provision  for  their  regular 
periodicity,  and  they  have  generally  been  convoked  for 
some  special  reason.  Provincial  synods  are  meetings 
of  the  bishops  of  an  ecclesiastical  province  under  the 
presidency  of  the  metropolitan  or  archbishop.  Diocesan 
synods  are  meetings  of  the  clerg>'  of  a  diocese  under  the 
presidency  of  the  bishop.  The  (Ecumenical  Council  of 
Trent  desired  to  introduce  these  two  classes  of  synods 
to  a  larger  extent  than  had  been  the  case  before  into 
the  regtdar  organism  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  pro- 
vided that  a  provincial  synod  was  to  be  held  every  third 
year  in  each  ecclesiastical  province,  and  a  diocesan  synod 
annually  in  each  diocese.  This  provision,  however,  has 
been  carried  out  but  very  imperfectly,  and  in  the  18th 
century  the  diocesan  synods  fell  into  disuse  in  every 
country  of  Europe  except  Italy. 

The  pope  is  assisted  in  the  government  of  the  oni- 
versal  Church  by  the  college  of  cardinals,  which  is  di- 
vided into  cardinal  bishops,  cardinal  priests,  and  car- 
dinsl  deacons.  The  bishops  of  every  grade  are,  in  a 
similar  manner,  aided  in  the  government  of  their  dio- 
ceses by  a  chapter,  and  frequently  by  an  assistant  bish- 
op. The  diocese  is  divided  into  parishes,  a  number  of 
which  is  generally  united  into  a  deanery,  at  the  head 
of  which  is  a  dean.  The  papal  almanac  {La  Gerarchia 
Cattolica)  for  1878  publishes  the  following  snmmary  of 
the  Catholic  hierarchy :  The  full  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  college  of  cardinals  is  73 ;  namely,  6  cardinal 
bishops,  51  cardinal  priests,  and  16  cardinal  deacons.  Of 
patriarchal  sees  there  are  12,  7  of  which  belong  to  the 
Latin  and  5  to  the  Oriental  rite.  The  number  of  archi- 
episcopal  sees  in  December,  1877,  was  172,  of  which  151 
belonged  to  the  Latin  and  the  remainder  to  several  Ori- 
ental rites.  Of  the  Latin  archbishops,  13  were  imme- 
diately subject  to  the  Holy  See,  and  138  were  coni\ected 
with  ecclesiastical  provinces.  Of  the  Oriental  arch- 
bishoprics, 1  Armenian,  1  Gneco- Roumanian,  and  1 
GrsBco-Ruthenian  are  at  the  head  of  ecclesiastical  prov- 
inces; 4  Gneco-Melchite,  4  Syrian,  5  Syro-Chaldsean, 
5  Syro-Maronite  are  subject  to  the  patriarchs  of  the 
several  rites.     Of  episcopal  dioceses  there  were  719,  of 
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which  664  belonged  to  the  Latin  tnd  55  to  teveril 
Orienul  rites.  If  we  add  the  nix  suburban  sees  of  the 
cardinal  bishops,  the  total  number  of  episcopal  sees 
would  be  725,  of  which  670  belong  to  the  Latin  rite. 
Immediately  subject  to  the  Holy  See  are  87  Latin 
and  4  Eastern  (8  Gneoo-Rnthenian,  1  Grsco- Bulga- 
rian) bbhops;  577  Latin  sees  and  8  Oriental  (I  Ar- 
menian, 8  Gmco-Roumanian,  and  4  Gmoo-Ruthenian) 
were  suffragans  in  ecclesiastical  provinces;  43  Orient^ 
bishops  ( 16  Armenian,  9  Gmeo-Melchite,  8  Syrian,  7 
Syro-Chaldaean,  and  8  Syro-Maronite)  were  subjects  to 
the  patriarchs  of  the  several  rites.  There  were  also  18 
sees  not  connected  with  a  diocese  (mUUiu  diaoeteoe)] 
their  occupants  are  12  abbots,  1  archabbot,  1  archiman- 
drite, 1  archpriest,  1  provost,  and  2  prelates. 

Where  it  is  found  impracticable  to  establish  dioceses 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  canonical  law, 
vicars  apostolic  are  appointed  in  place  of  bishops.  They 
are  placed  under  the  immediate  supervidon  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  Propaganda,  which  is  charged  with  a  gen- 
eral superintendence  of  missionary  districts.  Besides 
vicars  apostolic,  the  pope  appoints  for  the  superintend- 
ence of  churches  in  non-Catholic  countries  apostle 
delegates  and  apostolical  pnefects,  both  of  whom  are 
likewise  placed  under  the  Congregation  of  Propaganda. 
The  aggregate  of  delegates,  vicars,  and  prefects  was  (in 
1878)  154,  making  a  total  of  1148  hierarchical  titles 
The  total  number  of  dignitaries  composing  the  Catholic 
hierarchy,  inclusive  of  the  assistant  bishops,  was  1198. 
The  Catholic  hierarchy  received  a  very  large  increase 
during  the  pontiHcato  of  Pius  IX.  The  number  of 
bishoprics  raised  to  the  rank  of  archbishoprics  was 
24;  number  of  archbishoprics  created,  5;  number  of 
bishoprics  created,  182 ;  of  sees,  nuUius  dutce»eos,  8 ;  of 
apostolic  delegations,  8 ;  of  vicariates  apostolic,  88 ;  of 
prsefects  apostolic,  15;  total,  215  hierarchical  titles^ 

A  large  proportion  of  the  new  episcopal  and  archiepis- 
copal  sees  belong  to  English-speaking  countries.    The 


to  this  the  68  archbishops  and  bishops  bolding'  oflke  to 
the  United  States,  the  total  number  of  cpisoopAl  digni- 
taries in  the  English-speaking  world  at  the  beg:iiiDtng 
of  1879  was  189,  being  about  one  sixth  of  the  entire 
Catholic  hierarchy  of  the  world.  The  steady  awlvaiMx 
of  British  dominion  in  all  parts  of  the  woiid,  smd  the 
rapid  development  of  the  United  Statek,  Anstralia,  Bdi- 
ish  North  America,  and  other  English-^tpeaJring  terri- 
tories, cannot  fail  to  increase  rapidly  the  namerkal 
strength  of  the  English-speaking  bishops  in  the  Komao 
Catholic  hierarchy. 

An  important  element  in  the  Catholic  hieiarchy  is 
the  religious  associations,  orders  of  men  and  women 
whose  members  live  together  in  oonrents.  Thej  are 
very  numerous  and  have  various  organizations.  Tber 
are  more  or  less  exempt  from  the  juriadiction  of  the 
bishops,  and  placed  under  the  special  jurisdiction  of  their 
own  superiors,  most  of  whom  reside  in  Rome.  MThile 
the  aim  of  the  oldest  of  these  communities  Kres  the  at- 
tainment, by  retirement  from  the  worid,  of  m.  higher  re- 
ligious perfection,  they  have  in  the  course  of  time  re- 
garded an  active  participation  in  the  ministrations  of 
the  clergy  as  an  important  part  of  their  daties.  Their 
strict  organization  has  especially  enabled  them  to  take 
the  lead  in  the  direction  of  the  foreign  missions  of  the 
Church,  and  display  a  remarkable  activity  in  the  psov- 
ince  of  education.  Host  of  the  popes  have  ▼alued  their 
services  very  highly,  and  conferred  upon  them  exxeo- 
sive  privileges. 

IV.  Statutict, —  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  still 
continues  to  be  by  far  the  most  numerous  hranc^  of 
Christianity.  The  following  table  gives  «n  estinoate 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  each  of  the  Imrgp 
divisions  of  the  world,  and  of  the  relation  of  Roman 
Catholics  to  the  total  population,  the  Eastern  churches. 
and  the  Protestant  churches,  including  in  the  last  di- 
vision all  Christians  not  belonging  to  eitho:  the  Koman 
Catholic  or  the  Eastern  churches: 


America,  North 

America,  South 

Europe 

Af«iA  (Inclading  the  lodinn  Archipelago) 

Africa 

Australia  and  Polynenln 

Total 


PopaUtioB. 


59,00n,IN)0 

«7,000,0«0 

8l2,fVO0,0O0 

881,000,000 

S06,000,000 

4,6(10,000 


1,4»»,000,UOO 


Roouui 
Catholic. 


28,04  lO.UM) 

26,0(10,000 

149,000.000 

9,400,000 

2,200,000 

000,000 


20»,200,000 


Prot«ttjuiU 


36,00«>,000 

400,000 

74,600.000 

60(1,000 

1,100,000 

2,000,000 


118,700,000 


Charcb««. 


70,000.000 
9,600,000 
8,500,000 


88,000,000 


hierarchy  of  England  and  Wales,  as  restored  Sept.  29, 
1850,  by  letters  apostolic  of  Pius  IX,  comprises  the  prov- 
ince of  Westminster,  consisting  of  the  archiepiscopal  see 
of  Westmhistor  and  twelve  sufiragans.  In  the  United 
States  84  new  episcopal  sees  were  established  during 
the  pontificate  of  Pius,  and  10  sees  raised  to  archbish- 
oprics. The  first  addition  made  by  pope  Leo  XIII  to 
the  Catholic  hierarchy  was  the  restoration  of  the  hie- 
rarchy of  Scotland  on  March  4, 1878.  It  comprises  the 
archieplsoopal  see  of  Glasgow,  which  is  without  suffra- 
gan sees,  and  the  province  of  St..  Andrew^s  and  Edin- 
burgh, which  consists  of  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  St.  An- 
dre w*a  and  Edinburgh,  with  four  suffragan  sees.  At  the 
beginning  of  1879  the  British  empire  had  14  archbish- 
ops, 76  bishops,  88  vicars  apostolic,  and  7  pnefects  apos- 
tolic Of  the  archbishoprics,  1  was  in  Enghmd,  2  in 
Scotland,  4  in  Ireland,  4  in  British  North  America,  1  in 
the  West  Indies,  2  in  Australia ;  of  the  bishoprics,  12  in 
England,  4  in  S<x>tland,  24  in  Ireland,  2  in  the  European 
colonies,  1  in  Africa,  18  in  North  America,  1  in  the  West 
Indies,  11  in  Australia,  3  in  New  Zealand ;  of  the  vicari- 
ates apostolic,  two  thirds  are  in  the  Asiatic  possessions. 
Most  of  these  vicariates  are  at  present  held  by  archbish- 
ops and  bishops  who  take  their  titie  from  their  see  in 
partibuM  wfidelium.  Including  eight  coadjutors  or  aux- 
iliary bishops,  the  total  number  of  archbishops  and  bish- 
ops holding  office  in  the  British  empire  at  the  beginning 
of  1879  was  123,  a  larger  number  than  is  at  present 
found  in  any  other  country  except  only  Italy.    Adding 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  total  nnm* 
her  of  Roman  Catholics  still  exceeds  the  ag^resate 
number  of  all  other  Christians.  Among  the  lar^e  con- 
tinents. South  America  is  almost  exclusively  Catholic, 
only  two  territories  (British  and  Dutoh  Guiana),  togetlw 
er  with  the  Falkland  Islands,  being  under  Protestant 
governments.  Many  of  the  other  countries  are  gradu- 
ally receiving  a  Protestant  population  by  ioami^^ratioiL 
The  largest  number  of  immigrants  is  found  in  Brazil; 
a  smaller  number  in  Chili  and  the  Argentine  ConfeUer- 
ation.  In  Europe,  the  Roman  Catholics  are  about  one 
half  of  the  total  population ;  they  are  increasiniir  at  a 
slower  ratio  than  the  Protestants  and  the  Kastem 
churches,  because  in  some  of  the  largest  Catholic  conn- 
tries,  as  France  and  Spain,  the  natural  increase  of  the 
population  is  slower  than  in  most  countries  of  Europe^ 
In  North  America,  which  very  rapidly  rises  in  the  scale 
of  continents,  Roman  Catholicism  is  in  a  decided  minorw 
ity,  although  in  Mexico  and  Central  America  nearly 
the  entire  population  is  still  connected  with  it.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  Australia,  where  the  total  popu- 
lation increases  with  still  greater  rapidity  than  in  North 
America,  and  where  the  Roman  Catholics  are  a  decided 
minority  in  each  of  the  colonies.  A  continuance  of  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  population  of  North  America  an4 
Australia,  together  with  a  continuance  of  the  numerical 
proportion  between  Protestants  and  Catholics,  ^voul4 
materially  change  the  relative  position  of  both  in  the 
list  of  the  prominent  religions  of  the  world.     Outside 
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of  £iirope,  America,  and  Auatnlia,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  predominates  in  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and 
French  colonies^  the  most  populous  of  which,  the  Philip* 
pine  Ifilands,  have  a  Catholic  population  now  estimated 
at  about  6,000,000.     In  Western  Asia,  one  entire  East- 
ern oomronnion,  the  Maronites,  and  fragments,  more  or 
Jess  considerable,  of  all  the  others^  have  connected  them- 
selres  with  the  Church  of  Bome.    In  Hindostan,  Anam, 
and  China,  an  aggregate  population  of  about  2,000,000 
has  for  several  hundred  years  adhered  to  that  Church,  in 
9pite  of  repeated  and  bloody  persecutions;  and  even  in 
Japan  under  the  new  ssra  of  religious  toleration  which 
has  been  opened  by  the  establbhment  of  intercourse 
with  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe  and  Amoica, 
descendants  of  the  former  Catholics  to  the  number  of 
about  20,000  have  openly  declared  themselves  as  still 
attached  to  the  Church.   Though  this  Church  continues 
to  make  some  progreas  in  all  her  mission  fields,  no  con- 
quests have  been  made  in  the  19th  centuiy  equal  to 
the  success  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  Eastern  Asia 
in  the  16tb  and  I7th  centuries,  or  to  that  of  the  Prot- 
estant missiooaries  in  the  19th  century  in  Madagascar. 
It  it  a  noteworthy  &ct  that  the  Latin  nations  of  Europe 
aod  America  are  almost  a  unit  in  their  adhesion  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.     The  Reformation  having 
been  suppreased  in  the  16th  century  by  force  in  all  the 
Latin  countriee,  the  Waldenses  in  Italy,  and  some  of 
the  French-apeaking  cantons  of  Switzerland,  with  a  few 
hundred  thousand  Reformed  Frenchmen,  were,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century,  the  only  dissenters  from 
Rome  in  lAtin  Europe  and  America.    The  introduction 
of  religioaa  toleration  begins  to  make  notable  inroads 
Bpon  the  religious  uniformity  of  some  of  these  eoun- 
crie&    Thus,  the  number  of  native  Protestants  was  in 
m»  estimated  in  Spain  at  12,000,  in  Mexico  at  12,000 ; 
Italy  had  170  new  evangelical  congregations  and  Hi 
nations;  and  in  France  and  Belgitun  a  number  of  prom- 
inent men  advised  the  liberal  Catholics  to  sever  their 
tonnecti<m  with  Rome,  and,  even  if  they  were  not  pre- 
psred  to  embrace  fully  the  declines  of  one  of  the  Prot- 
estant churches,  to  inscribe  themselves  in  the  civil 
Kf^sten  as  Protestanta.    The  principality  of  Roumania, 
which  becanae  an  entirely  independent  state  in  1878,  also 
if^aks  a  language  chiefly  of  Latin  origin,  and  is,  there- 
fore, sometimes  classed  with  the  Latin  narions.    Of  its 
population,  no  more  than  one  per  cent,  belongs  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church.    With  the  restoration  of  the  Ger- 
man empire  under  Protestant  rule,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cbnch  has  almost  wholly  lost  any  controlling  influence 
upon  the  Teutonic  nations.  Great  Britain,  with  a  number 
of  inchoate  colonial  states,  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Denmark,  and  Holland,  are  an  unbroken  phalanx  of  Prot- 
estant states.    The  government  of  polyglot  Austria  can 
baldly  be  called  any  longer  Teutonic    In  Belgium,  a 
Teutonic  nationality  is  united  with  a  Latin  into  one 
state,  which  nominally  is  wholly  Catholic,  though  it  is 
iKnr,  like  Austria,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  many  other  nom- 
uially  Catholic  states,  under  a  liberal  administration, 
which  is  in  open  conflict  with  the  demands  of  the 
Catholic  hierarchies.     Of  the  Slavic  nationalities,  sev- 
ersl,  like  the  Poles  and  Czechs,  are  predominantly  Ro- 
man Catholic;  but  there  is  now  no  Catholic  Slavic  state. 
The  governments  of  all  the  Slavic  states— Russia,  Ser- 
vis,MontenegiOy  and  Bulgaria — belong  to  the  Orthodox 
Eaiteni  Church.    To  the  same  Church  belongs  neariy 
the  entire  population  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  in  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  numbers  a  population  of 
«aiy  12,000  aoola^  or  less  than  one  per  cent.^ — The  Roman 
Catbotifa  cooatiuite  a  majority  in  only  six  entirely  in- 
(^>endent  states  of  Europe,  viz.  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy, 
Frsnee,  Bdgium,  and  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy. 
In  the  last-named  state  the  Roman  Catholics  constitute, 
aaHog  the  inhabitants  of  Austria  proper,  92  per  cent., 
aad  ia  the  lands  of  the  Hungarian  crown  69  per  cent, 
la  Ftanee  they  are  98,  and  in  each  of  the  four  other 
*tue8  more  than  99  per  cent.    In  North  and  South 
Aiaerica  the  Roman  Catholics  are  a  majority  in  Mexico, 


the  five  states  of  Central  America,  in  Brazil,  and  the 
nine  republics  of  South  America,  constituting  in  each 
of  these  sixteen  states  more  than  99  per  cent. 

y.  Literature,— Ab  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
indissolttbly  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  the  manuals  of  Church  history  are  the 
principal  sources  of  information  on  its  history.  The 
most  important  works  of  this  dasa  have  been  enu- 
merated in  the  article  Church  History.  The  Creeds 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cburch  may  be  found  in  Danz, 
LUni  SymboUei  Eecktim  Romano 'CatkoUom  (Weimar, 
1885) ;  Streitwolf  and  Klener,  LibH  SymMici  EccUeim 
CoUhoUaa,  Conjundi  atque  Notit  ProUgomenii  Indict 
buMque  Instrudi  (Gdtt.  1888, 2  vols.,  which  contains  the 
Cone,  Trid,,  the  Profeesio  Fidei  TridetUma^  and  the  Caie^ 
diitmua  Romanus) ;  Denzinger,  EnchiridioH  Symbohrtfm 
H  Defimiiomum  qua  de  Bebus  Fidei  et  Morum  a  ConciUie 
(Ecumeidcit  et  Summia  Pont^fidbus  ManarurU  (4th  ed. 
WUrzb.l865,which  includes  the  definition  of  the  immacu- 
late conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary  [  1854  ],  and  the  Pei- 
pal  JSyUabus  [1864]);  Schaff,  Creeds  of  Christendom 
(N.  Y.  1877 ;  voL  ii  includes  all  the  Latin  creeds  from 
the  Confession  of  Peter  to  the  Vatican  decrees).  Bel- 
larmin's  DisputaiumeSf  Bossuet's  Exposition,  Mdhler's 
Spmbolik,  and  Perrone's  Praleeliones  Tkeoiogica  are  re- 
garded as  the  ablest  Roman  Catholic  expositions  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  system.  Among  Protestant  exposi- 
tions of  the  Roman  Cath<^ic  doctrines,  the  most  notable 
are  the  SymboHks  of  Marheineke,  KdUner,  and  Baier,  and 
Hase's  Hwndbuch  der  proiestantischen  Polemik  (3d  ed. 
Leips.  1871).  A  full  account  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Roman  C!ath(^c  Church  is  given  in  the  manuals  of 
Church  law.  Among  the  best  works  on  this  subject 
are  Schulte,  Lekrbuch  des  hathoL  Kirchenrechts  (8d  ed. 
1878);  and  Richter,  Lehrhtck  des  kathoL  «.  evawfeL 
Kirchenrechts  (1877,  8th  ed.  by  Dove).  The  Uirgest 
work  on  the  statistics  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
Neher,  KirchUche  Geographie  und  Statistik  (1864-68, 
8  vols.),  containing  Europe  and  America.  A  complete 
list  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  is  annually  published  at 
Rome  under  the  title  La  Gerarchia  Catuiica,   (A.  J.  S.) 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  in  the  United 
States. — I.  Origin  and  Progress, — 1.  As  the  discovery 
of  America  by  Columbus  occurred  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before  the  first  public  appearance  of  Luther,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  the  first  to  occupy  the  newly  discov- 
ered world.  The  attachment  of  Columbus  to  his  Church 
was  80  strong  that  eflbrts  have  recently  been  made, though 
without  success,  to  obtain  from  the  pope  his  canonization. 
Many  of  the  following  explorers  were  equally  fervid  in 
their  faith.  Ojeda,  who  in  1510  settled  the  ^thmus  of 
Darien,  is  said  by  Catholic  historians  to  have  been  as 
pious  as  a  monk.  Balboa,  governor  of  Darien,  who  in 
1518  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean;  Magellan,  who  first 
raised  the  cross  on  the  most  southern  cape  of  America 
(1521);  Cartier,  the  discoverer  of  Canada  (1584) :  Cham- 
plain,  the  first  governor  of  Canada;  La  Salle,  the  pio- 
neer navigator  of  the  Great  Lakes — are  all  praised  for 
their  piety.  The  Upper  Mississippi  was  discovered  by 
the  Jesuit  Marquette.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years 
(1492-1607)  no  permanent  settlement  was  made  by 
Protestants  in  the  New  World.  The  few  attempts 
which  had  previously  been  made  by  French  Huguenots 
in  South  Carolina  and  Florida,  and  by  the  English  on 
Roanoke  Island  (1585  and  1587),  had  failed.  The  Span- 
iards, in  the  meanwhile,  not  only  laid  the  foundation 
of  (Catholic  colonial  empires  throughout  South  America, 
Mexico,  and  Central  America,  but  they  also  formed 
settlements  in  territory  now  belonging  to  the  United 
Stat^,  the  oldest  of  which,  St.  Augustine,  was  founded 
in  1565. 

Nearly  forty  years  before,  in  1528,  the  first  Catholic 
missionaries  set  foot  within  our  present  territory,  form- 
ing part  of  the  expedition  of  Narvaez  to  Florida.  One 
of  their  number,  John  Juarez,  had  been  appointed  by 
the  pope  bishop  of  Florida.  Bishop  Juarez,  and  one 
of  his  companions,  John  of  Palos,  perished  probably  in 
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the  same  year,  either  of  hanger  or  at  the  hand  of  the 
Indiana.  In  1649  a  Dominican  friar,  Louis  Cancer,  was 
slain  bv  an  Indian  of  Florida  aAer  he  had  barelv  landed. 
The  first  Catholic  Church  was  erected  in  8t.  Augus> 
tine,  soon  after  the  foundation  of  the  town  by  Melen- 
dez;  and  from  this  centre  many  Franciscan,  Dominican, 
and  Jesuit  missionaries  b^an  to  labor  among  the  In- 
dians of  Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Carolina.  The 
roost  celebrated  religious  establishment  of  these  mis- 
sions was  the  Franciscan  monastery  of  St.  Helena  at  St. 
Augustine.  The  missions  began  to  grow  until  the  ces- 
sion of  Florida  by  Spain  to  England  in  1768,  which 
proved  a  fatal  check,  and  gradually  led  to  the  entire  de- 
struction of  the  mission,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Kevolutionary  War  had  become  entirely  extinct. 

The  first  Catholic  missionaries  in  New  Mexico  were 
two  Franciscan  monks,  father  Padilla  and  brother  John 
of  the  Cross,  who  accompanied  in  1542  the  exploring 
expedition  of  Coronado.  They  began  to  preach  in  two 
Indian  towns,  but  both  soon  perished.  Three  other 
Franciscans,  who  in  1581  erected  a  new  mission,  shared 
the  same  fate.  The  foundation  of  Sant«  F^,  in  1582, 
the  second  oldest  city  of  the  United  States,  laid  the  firm 
foundation  of  the  Catholic  Church  at  the  headwaters 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  where  gradually  whole  tribes  em- 
braced the  Catholic  religion.  Texas  was  visited  as 
early  as  1544  by  a  Franciscan  missionary,  father  de 
Olmos,  but  the  real  foundation  of  the  Texan  missions, 
which  gradually  became  very  extensive,  was  laid  in 
1688  by  fourteen  Franciscan  priests  and  seven  lay 
brothers. 

The  first  Catholic  mission  of  California  was  begun  in 
1601  by  a  band  of  Franciscan  monks;  but  the  real  found- 
er of  the  Church  in  that  state  was  father  Juniper  Serra, 
an  Italian  Franciscan,  who  in  1769  established  the  first 
mission  in  San  Diego,  and  in  1776,  a  few  days  before 
the  declaration  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  (June  27),  founded  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 
In  1570,  father  Segura  and  eight  other  Jesuit  fathers 
landed  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  Mari'land,  with  the  son  of 
an  Indian  chief  whom  Spanish  navigators  had  brought 
away  with  them  from  that  region,  and  who  had  re- 
ceived a  good  education  in  Spain.  All  of  them  were 
treacherously  murdered  at  the  instigation  of  this  Indian 
youth.  Sixty-four  years  later,  in  1684,  two  English 
Jesuits,  fathers  Andrew  White  and  John  Altham,  who 
accompanied  Lord  Baltimore,  resumed  the  missionary 
labors  atnong  the  Maryland  Indians,  and  in  1639  they 
reported  that  many  tribes  had  been  visited,  numerous 
converts  made,  and  four  permanent  stations  esublished. 

The  first  Catholic  chapel  in  New  England  was  reared 
by  French  missionaries  on  Neutral  Island,  in  Schoodic 
lUver,  Maine,  in  1609,  eleven  years  before  the  founda- 
tion of  Plymouth.  In  1612.  a  new  mission  was  estab- 
lished on  Moun^  Desert  Island,  but  it  was  soon  after 
destroyed  by  the  English.  In  1646,  father  Dmillettee,  a 
Jesuit^  who  has  been  called  by  Catholic  historians  the 
apostle  of  Maine,  established  a  mission  on  the  Upper 
Kennebec,  which  gradually  succeeded  in  converting  the 
entire  tribe  of  the  Abnakis.  The  cession  of  Canada  by 
the  French  to  the  English  in  1768  interrupted  for  some 
time  the  Catholic  mission  among  the  Abnakis;  but  after 
the  Kevolutionary  War  it  was  reorganized,  and  has 
since  then  continued  to  exist  until  the  present  dsy. 

The  first  Catholic  missionary  among  the  Indians  in  the 
State  of  New  York  was  father  Jogues,  a  Canadian  Jes- 
uit. He  attempted  in  1646  to  found  a  mission  among 
the  Mohawks,  and  was  massacred  in  the  village  of 
Caughnawaga  (now  Schenectady).  The  first  Catholic 
church  was  established  in  November,  1655,  among  the 
Onondagas,  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Syracuse ; 
but  three  years  later  the  missionaries  barely  escaped 
with  their  lives  from  a  plot  to  destroy  them.  The  close 
of  a  bloody  war  between  France  and  the  Five  Nations 
ill  1666  led  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  missions, 
and  to  the  foundation  of  new  ones  among  the  Ononda- 
gas, SenecaSjCayugas,  Oneidas,  and  Mohawks.    In  1668 


the  cross,  as  a  Catholic  historian  says,  **  towered  orcr 
every  village  from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Eric,**  and  tbe 
Mohawks  especially  **  became  firmly  attached  to  the 
Church  ;**  but  the  recognition  by  France  of  tbe  Eng&ii 
claims  to  the  State  of  New  York,  in  tbe  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  1718,  was  the  death-knell  of  the  Catholic  mil- 
sions  among  the  Indians  of  New  York.  Among  the  In- 
dians of  Vermont  mass  was  said  for  the  first  time  in  1615. 

The  regions  along  the  Great  Lakes,  in  tbe  prant 
states  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  were  first  visited  br 
Canadian  Jesuits  in  1641.  The  field  proved  ^ngnt^ 
ful,  and  the  missions  terminated  when  the  French  gor- 
emment  suppressed  the  houses  of  Jesuits  and  confix 
cated  their  property. .  All  along  the  banks  of  tbe  Mil- 
sissippi,  the  shores  of  which  were  discovered  by  Mai- 
quette  in  1678,  the  Jesuits  preached  and  esublisbeii 
missions.  Aimmg  the  Indians  converted  by  them  v» 
Chicago,  the  chief  of  the  Illinois.  With  the  suppm- 
sion  of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  and  tbe  increase  of 
English  power,  the  Catholic  missions  among  the  Indiaw 
generally  disappeared  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexica  After  the  establishment  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States,  some  of  the  Indin 
missions  were  gradually  re-established,  but  tbeir  pnf- 
ress  was  slow.  In  1888  the  bishops  of  the  United  Sutet 
assembled  at  the  Council  of  BalHroore  confided  tbe 
Indian  missions  in  the  United  States  to  the  Jenitt. 
Catholic  historians  complain  (Murray,  ^cjndar  Bht. 
etc,  p.  848)  that  ''the  Catholics  of  the  United  Stitei 
have  shown  little  interest  in  the  Indian  missioDa,  and 
done  little  to  cheer  and  support  the  missionaries.*  Tbe 
latter  had  to  look  to  Europe  for  the  necessary  meaiu. 
The  most  famous  among  the  Jesuit  missionaries  of  tbe 
19th  century  was  father  De  Smet,  a  Belgian,  who  is  con- 
pared  by  the  historians  of  his  Church  to  Francb  Xarier, 
and  is  said  *^  to  have  opened  heaven  to  over  100,000  In- 
dians.'* 

2.  The  proper  histor}'  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
English  colonies  begins  with  the  immigration  of  Leon- 
ard Calvert,  second  son  of  Lord  Baltimore,  and  about 
200  English  and  Irish  Catholics,  into  Maryland.  \M 
Baltimore,  who  had  left  the  Anglican  coromunirm  for 
the  Church  of  Rome,  had  received  (June  20, 1682)  frooi 
king  Charles  I  the  grant  of  a  large  tract  of  land  lying 
north  of  the  Potomac,  for  founding  a  Catholic  cokmy  in 
the  New  World  as  a  refuge  fnim  persecution.  Tbe 
charter  drawn  up  by  him  guaranteed  liberty  of  worship 
to  all  Christians,  and  secured  a  voice  to  all  freenten  ia 
making  the  laws.  He  died  soon  afVer  the  charter  bad 
received  the  royal  sanction,  and  his  eldest  son,  Cedi 
Calvert,  second  Lord  Baltimore,  commissioned  his  both- 
er Leonard  Calvert  to  carry  out  their  father's  derign, 
and  appointed  him  governor  of  the  new  colony.  Leonard 
Calvert,  with  bis  colonists,  landed  in  1684,  and  in  tbe 
same  year  the  city  of  St.  Mary  was  founded.  Tbe 
colonists  were  accompanied  by  two  Jesuits,  who  were 
soon  followed  by  several  more  Jesuits  aad  Capochim. 
A  civil  contest  between  the  new  colonists,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Captain  William  Claybome,  who  with  a  psitr 
of  men  from  Virginia  had  settled,  in  1681,  on  Kent  Island, 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  a  company  of  Puritans  who  had 
settled  in  Maryland  in  1642,  on  the  other  hand,  resulted 
in  favor  of  Claybome  and  the  Puritans,  who  made 
themselves  complete  masters  of  the  province.  Theie- 
upon  the  Catholics  were  in  1644  deprived  of  equal 
rights,  but  these  were  restored  in  1646.  In  1649  tbe 
General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  composed  of  ele^'en 
Catholics  and  three  Protestants,  passed  the  Toleration 
Act,  which  enacted  that  no  person  believing  in  Je»ns 
Christ  should  be  molested  in  the  free  exercise  of  bia  re^ 
ligion.  The  Toleration  Act  was  repealed  in  1654  by  an 
assembly  in  which  the  Puritans  had  a  majority,  and 
which  denied  the  protection  of  the  law  to  the  Catho- 
lics; but  in  i660  the  new  king,  Charles  II,  restored  U)rd 
Baltimore  to  his  rights  as  proprietor,  and  thus  the  Cath- 
olics received  back  their  rights.  In  1692,  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  James  II,  an  Anglican  governor  was  sent  to 
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Uanrland^andin  1704  a  law  was  passed  to  prevent"  the 
iitcretfe  of  popery."  The  stringent  provisions  of  thid 
ict  remaiDed  in  force  until  the  Hevolution ;  only  the 
fim  provisioo,  which  forbade  bishops  and  priests  to  say 
mtM  or  exercise  their  ministrj',  was  so  far  modified 
thtt"  Catholics  were  permitted  to  hear  mass  in  their 
own  ftmilies  and  on  their  own  grounds.'* 

The  cnlony  of  Pennsylvania  was  founded  by  Penn  on  the 
bias  of  religious  toleration,  and  the  Catholic  immigrants 
from  Ireland  and  Germany  were  allowed  to  live  in  com* 
pireUve  peace,  bot  their  creed  was  regarded  with  con- 
tempi.  In  the  Dutch  colony  of  New  Netherlands,  Prote»- 
untism  WIS  declared  to  be  the  religion  of  the  State,  but 
actually  the  few  Catholics  appear  not  to  have  been 
troabk^L  In  1664  the  colony  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Catholic  duke  of  York,  afteirwards  James  II,  and  its 
Dime  was  changed  to  New  York.  In  1683  the  colony 
received  a  Catholic  governor,  colonel  Thomas  Dongan ; 
and  in  the  same  year  the  first  legislative  assembly  of 
the  cokny  granted,  like  Maryland,  religious  liberty  to 
all** professing  faith  in  God  by  Jesus  Christ"  After 
the  expnl»on  of  James,  another  assembly  in  1691  re- 
pealed the  Toleration  Act  of  1688,  and  passed  stringent 
laws  against  the  Catholics.  In  1696  only  seven  Cath- 
olic families  were  found  on  Manhattan  Island.  New 
laws  of  extreme  severity  were  passed  against  Catholics 
in  1700, 1701,  and  1702 ;  and  at  the  bqpnning  of  the 
BeTolutionary  War  the  Catholic  Church  was  almost 
unknown  in  New  York,  and  the  few  Catholic  inhabi- 
uats  of  New  York  city  had  to  go  to  Philadelphia  to  re- 
eeiTe  the  sacraments.  The  laws  of  the  New  England 
oobniea,  of  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  re- 
tained rigid  penal  laws  against  Roman  Catholics  on 
their  itatute-books.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu- 
tiooary  War,  out  of  the  3,000,000  inhabitants  in  the 
^erican  cokmies,  only  about  25,000  were  Roman  Cath- 
olics, of  whom  13,000  lived  in  Marv-land.  There  were 
about  twenty-five  priests  and  about  twice  as  many  con- 
gregalbna. 

3.  Ou  the  eve  of  the  War  of  Independence,  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  of  Philadelphia,  in  1774,  pronounced 
for  Uie  broadest  toleration.  In  1776  the  Catholics  of 
Maryland  were  fully  emancipated,  owing  largely  to  the 
inflnenoe  of  Charles  Carroll,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Dedaiation  of  Independence.  The  other  twelve  orig- 
inal states,  one  after  another,  granted  the  Catholics  lib- 
^  of  consdenoe,  the  right  to  build  churches  and  wor- 
ship as  they  pleased ;  but  full  and  unreserved  equality 
of  dril  and  political  rights  was  withheld  from  them  in 
•mne  of  the  states  much  longer.  The  Federal  Consti- 
tetion, adopted  in  1787,  provides  in  art.  vi, sec.  8 :  "No 
r^iigioas  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification 
for  any  office  or  trust  under  the  United  States."  Among 
the  framers  and  signers  of  this  Constitution  were  two 
Catholics— Daniel  Carroll,  of  Maryland,  and  Thomas 
Fitziioroons,  of  Pennsylvania.  The  right  thus  obtain- 
ed was  farther  secured  by  the  enactment  of  the  first  ar- 
tlde  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  which  de- 
cIars'*  that  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
etubUshment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exer- 
eisetherwjf." 

Until  the  dose  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  Cath- 

ojia  of  the  United  States  were  under  the  jurisdic- 

tico  of  the  vicar  apostolic  of  the  district  of  I^on- 

<^  England,  who^  during  the  whole  of  the  war,  held 

no  kind  of  interoourse  with  the  American  churches. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  independence  of  the 

United  States,  the  clergy  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 

^fn  naturally  unpressed  with  the  importance  of  hav- 

™g  an  American  superior  for  American  churches,  and 

*«y««ked  the  pope  to  allow  the  clergy  to  elect  a  supe- 

^nlyect  to  the  approbation  and  confirmation  of  the 

P"?^   In  rq)ly  to  the  request,  the  pope,  after  consult- 

■g  Benjamin  Franklin  through  the  nuncio  in  Paris, 

■fWed  in  1784  the  Rev.  Dr.  Carroll  priBfect  apostolic, 

*«k  many  of  the  powers  of  a  bishop.    In  view  of  the 

^^^''wlinary  difficulties  which  the  new  pnefcct  cn- 
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countered  from  the  vastness  of  his  territory,  and  also 
from  the  insubordination  of  several  priests  and  a  part 
of  the  laity,  it  was  soon  deemed  necessary  to  apply  to 
Rome  for  a  bishop.  The  request  was  granted,  with  the 
privilege  of  selecting  the  candidate  and  of  locating  the 
new  see.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Carroll  was  elected  bishop, 
and  Baltimore  chosen  as  his  see.  On  Aug.  15, 1790.  Dr. 
Carroll  was  consecrated  bishop  in  England.  The  num- 
ber of  Catholics  at  this  time  was  estimated  by  Dr.  Car- 
roll himself  at  about  80.000,  in  a  total  population  of 
8,200,000.  Of  these,  16,000  Uved  in  Maryland,  7000 
in  Pennsylvania,  8000  at  Detroit  and  Vincennes,  2500  in 
Illinois,  and  in  all  the  other  states  there  were  not  more 
than  abont  1500.  The  arrival,  between  1791  and  1799, 
of  twenty-three  French  priests  who  fled  from  France  in 
consequence  of  the  Revolution,  enabled  bishop  Carroll 
to  extend  and  partly  consolidate  his  vast  diocese.  Many 
of  the  immigrant  priests  were  men  of  considerable  abil- 
ity; and  six  of  them— Flaget,  Cheverus,  Dubois,  David, 
Dttbourg,  and  Marechal— afterwards  became  bbhops. 
Another  important  addition  to  the  ranks  of  the  priesta 
was  made  in  1795  by  the  consecration  of  the  young 
Russian  prince  Demetrius  Augustine  Gallitzin,  who  dis- 
played great  and  successful  activity  for  the  extenuon 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Western  Pennsjivania.  In 
1787,  the  first  priest  appeared  in  Kentucky ;  in  1789, 
the  first  church  was  commenced  in  Charleston,  S.  C; 
in  1808,  the  first  church  was  consecrated  in  Boston. 
Several  misuonaries  began  to  penetrate  into  the  al- 
most trackless  wilds  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Michigan. 
Soon  after  the  dawn  of  the  19th  century,  the  great 
tide  of  immigration  from  the  Old  World  began  to  set 
in,  and  as  a  lai^e  portion  of  it  came  fn>m  Catholic 
Ireland,  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  in- 
creased very  rapidly  in  number.  The  city  of  New 
York,  which  had  in  1790  a  Catholic  population  of  about 
100,  numbered  14,000  Catholics  in  1807.  At  the  same 
time  there  were  abont  70  priests  and  80  churches  in  the 
United  States,  with  a  Catholic  population  of  probably 
150,000. 

With  the  external  expansion,  the  progress  of  internal 
organization  keptpace.  In  Nov.,  179 l,bbhop Carroll  con- 
vened the  first  <tiocMan  synod  in  Baltimore,  which  was 
attended  by  22  clergymen.  In  1 800  father  Leonard  Neale 
was  appointed  his  <x>adjutor,  with  the  title  of  bishop  of 
Gortyna  m  partibus.  In  1808  Baltimore  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  metropolitan  see,  with  four  suffragan  bishop- 
rics— New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Bardstown 
(this  see  was  in  1842  transferred  to  Loubville).  The 
purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France  in  1808  added  to  the 
American  Church  a  new  diocese,  New  Orleans,  which 
had  been  erected  in  1798.  As  the  see  was  vacant  at 
the  time  of  the  purchase,  Dr.  Carroll  was  directed  by 
Pius  YII  to  administer  its  ecclesiastical  affairs.  He  ac- 
cordingly appointed  a  vicar-general,  but  the  conten- 
tions which  arose  on  the  subject  of  jurisdiction  led  to 
protracted  discords.  Archbishop  Caurroll  died  Dec.  3, 
1815,  the  last  years  of  his  episcopate  having  been  mark- 
ed by  the  continuance  of  a  very  rapid  increase  of  the 
Catholic  population,  which  at  this  time  was  estimate<l 
at  200,000.  A  number  of  religious  orders,  especially 
Jesuits,  Sulpitians,  Augustinians,  Dominicans,  and  Car- 
melites, not  only  swelled  the  numbers  of  the  clergy,  but 
establbhed  a  number  of  Catholic  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. Archbishop  Carroll  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Ambrose 
Mar^chal,  after  whose  death,  in  1828,  Dr.  James  Whit- 
field became  archbishop.  Yielding  to  the  urgent  advice 
of  the  learned  bishop  of  Charleston,  Dr.  England,  arch- 
bishop Whitfield  in  1829  assembled  the  first  provincial 
council  of  Baltimore.  Several  new  episcopal  sees  had 
in  the  meanwhile  been  established,  and  the  provincial 
council  was  attended  by  the  bishops  of  Charleston, 
Bardstown,  Cincinnati,  Boston,  and  St.  Louis.  As  all 
the  bishops  had  at  this  time  numerous  conflicts  with 
the  lay  trustees,  who  claimed  the  right  of  electing  the 
priests  and  administering  the  Church  property,  the 
council  passed  two  decrees  against  the  abuse  of  power 
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by  lay  trustees.  Another  decree  strongly  recommended 
the  establinhment  of  a  society  for  the  diffusion  of  good 
books.  The  Catholic  population  of  the  United  States 
was  estimated  by  the  assembled  fathers  at  600,000,  the 
rapid  increase  being  chiefly  due  to  the  stream  of  immi- 
gration  from  Ireland.  The  second  pro^-incial  council 
uf  Baltimore,  in  1883,  was  composed  of  ten  prelates,  and 
directed  that  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Far  West  and  the 
Catholic  negroes  of  Liberia  should  be  oonflded  to  the 
care  of  the  Jesuits.  The  mission  of  Liberia,  which  was 
begun  in  1842,  proved  a  complete  failure,  and  was  aban- 
doned in  1845.  At  the  date  of  the  second  council  the 
Church  consisted  of  12  dioceses,  with  808  priests,  of 
whom  72  were  Americans,  91  Irish,  78  French,  17  Ital- 
ians, 89  Belgians  and  Germans,  some  English  and  Span- 
ish, and  1  Pole.  Archbishop  Whitfield  died  in  1884, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  Eocleston.  During  his 
administration  five  more  provincial  councils  were  held  in 
Baltimore,  in  the  years  1887, 1840, 1843, 1846,  and  1849. 
Most  of  these  councils  recommended  the  erection  of  new 
episcopal  sees,  the  number  of  which,  therefore,  received 
a  large  increase.  While  there  were  only  sixteen  in  1840, 
they  numbered  twenty-seven  in  1850.  The  council  of  ' 
1840  also  recommended  the  formation  of  Catholic  tem- 
perance societies;  that  of  1846  chose  **  the  Most  Bless- 
ed Virgin,  conceived  without  sin,  as  the  patroness  of 
the  United  States;"  and  that  of  1849, which  was  attend- 
ed by  twenty-five  bishops,  asked  the  pope  for  the  defi- 
nition of  the  immaculate  conception  as  a  doctrine  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  a  request  which  a  few  years  later 
was  complied  with  by  pope  Pius  IX. 

Many  dioceses  during  this  period  were  greatly  troubled 
by  conflicts  between  the  bishops  and  the  lay  trustees  of 
the  churches.  The  latter  were  often  unwilling  to  abandon 
the  control  of  the  churches  which  had  been  built  bv  the 
contributions  of  the  faithful,  and  the  bishops  were  in- 
flexible in  claiming  the  sole  control  over  the  entire 
Church  property  of  their  dioceses.  Repeatedly  priests 
and  congregations  were  excommunicated.  Sometimes 
excommunicated  priests  defied  for  years  the  authority 
of  the  bishops;  but  finally  the  bishops  carried  their 
point,  and  the  trustee  system  was  completely  crushed 
out,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  John  Hugh^  bishop 
of  New  York.  The  steady  progress  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism, which  the  majority  of  Americans  continued  to  re- 
gard as  a  form  of  ecclesiastical  despotism,  irreconcilable 
with,  and  therefore  dangerous  to,  the  free  political  in- 
stitutions of  the  country,  led,  from  1884  to  1844,  in  sev- 
eral cities  to  popular  outbursts  of  Protestant  indigna- 
tion, and  even  to  unlawful  attacks  upon  Catholic  church 
edifices  and  monasteries. 

The  immense  influx  of  Catholic  immigrants  from 
Ireland  and  Germany  during  the  decade  from  1840 
to  1850,  which  annually  added  more  than  200,000 
Catholics  to  the  population  of  the  country,  and  the 
great  industrial  advantages  which  the  people  gener- 
ally derived  from  the  more  rapid  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  country,  gradually  softened  the  pop- 
tdar  feeling  with  regard  to  a  religious  system  which 
had  so  long  been  an  object  of  intense  aversion.  The 
spread  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  consequence 
of  immigration  was  most  rapid  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
and  the  Western  States,  which  could  offer  to  immigrants 
the  best  prospects  of  material  success.  The  Southern 
States,  with  their  negro-labor  system,  offered  the  least 
inducement  to  immigrants,  and  consequently  received 
the  smallest  increase  of  Catholic  population.  In  1846 
Oregon  City  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  metropolitan 
see ;  in  1847,  St.  Louis ;  in  1850,  New  Orleans,  New  York, 
and  CincinnatL  Thus  in  1850  the  Catholic  Church  had 
6  archbishoprics,  with  27  episcopal  sees,  1800  priests, 
1073  churches,  600  stations,  29  ecclesiastical  institutions, 
17  colleges,  and  91  female  academies.  The  Catholic 
population,  which  had  received  a  large  increase  not 
only  by  the  continuance  of  immigration,  but  by  the  ces- 
sion of  California  and  New  Mexico  to  the  United  States, 
was  estimated  at  3,500,000. 


In  May,  1852,  archbishop  Kenrick  of  Baltiiwiii^ 
who  had  succeeded  in  1861  archbishop  EcclestoB,  pn> 
sided  over  the  first  plenary  or  national  council  oT  ibe 
United  States.     It  was  composed  of  six  aicbbitbopi 
and  twenty-six  bishops,  and,  besides  proposing  to  tie 
pope  the  creation  of  several  new  dioceses,  it  strong 
urged  the  necessity  of  establishing  Catholic  schooii^ 
and  solemnly  condemned  secret  societies,  espedailT 
the  Freemasons.     In   1868  the  pope   confened  tl» 
rank  of  primacy  on  the  see  of  Baltinxire^    At6- 
bishop  Kenrick  died  in  1864,  and  was  succeeded  hr 
Dr.  Spalding,  formeriy  bishop  of  Louisville.     In  \^ 
the  second  plenary  council  was  held  in  BalciiDore.  It 
was  presided  over  by  archbishop  Spalding,  and  sera 
archbishops,  thirty-eight  bishops,  three  mitred  abbots^ 
and  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  thcologiaos  took 
part  in  the  deliberat  ions.    The  council  expressed  a  wiik 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Catholic  university.   Tbt  | 
Vatican  Council,  which  began  in  1869,  was  attended  br  ; 
forty-nine  prelates  of  the  United  States.     Only  a  few  I 
of  them  were  opposed  to  the  promnlgation  of  papal  in*  { 
fallibility  as  a  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Chorch,  and  ill 
readily  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the  council   The  1 
Old  Catholic  movement  in  some  countries  of  Enmpe  i 
found  no  echo  in  the  United  States.    Archbisbop  Spal-  < 
ding  of  Baltimore  died  in  1872,  and  was  succeeded  hj 
James  Roosevelt  Bayley,  bishop  of  Newark.     Id  l^i 
archbishop  McCloskey  of  New  York  was  raised  to  tbe 
dignity  of  the  cardinalate,  and  the  dioceses  of  Btwtoi. 
Philadelphia,  Milwaukee,  and  Santa  Fe  were  nused  to 
the  rank  of  metropolitan  sees.  Thus  the  nuDnber  of  areb- 
bishoprics  in  the  United  States  rose  to  eleven.     Aftei 
the  death  of  archbishop  Bayley,  in  October,  1877,  bishop 
James  Gibbons  of  Richmond  was  appointed  archbi^ 
of  Baltimore.  The  number  of  episcopal  dioceses  in  lt0 
was  49 ;  of  vicariates  apostolic,  7 ;  of  praefecturct  apos- 
tolic, 1.    The  total  number  of  dioceses  (including  areb« 
dioceses,  vicariates  apostolic,  and  prefectures  apostolic) 
was  68.     Many  of  the  dioceses  have  a  large  Romaa 
Catholic  population.     Sadlier's  Catholic  Dirtctory  for 
1879  claims,  according  to  reports  furnished  by  the  bisb- 
ops  for  each  of  the  following  dioceses,  a  Catholic  pofm- 
lation  exceeding  200,000 :  Baltimore,  800,000 ;  Boston, 
810,000;  Cincinnati,  200,000;  New  Orleans,  250,000; 
New  York,  600,000;  Albany,  200,000;  Brooklyn,  200,000; 
Philadelphia!  275,000 ;    St.  Louis,  250,000 ;    Chicago. 
280,000.  The  number  of  priests  in  1876  was  5074 ;  that 
of  churches,  5046 ;  that  of  stations,  1482. 

II.  The  rdigiout  orders  of  men  and  women  which 
have  been  since  the  beginning  of  the  19th  centuiy  the 
object  of  hostile  legislation  in  nearly  every  country  of 
Europe,  have  never  been  legally  interfered  with  in  the 
United  States.  Consequently,  their  history  shows  a 
steady  increase  of  number;  and  they  have  grown  all 
the  more  rapidly,  as  the  expulsion  of  many  orders  frnn 
European  countries  and  the  urgent  applications  of  the 
American  bishops,  who  have  always  been,  and  still  are, 
in  need  of  more  missionaries,  have  frequently  induced 
large  numbers  of  European  nuns  and  nmnks  to  settle  in 
the  United  States.  In  1877  there  were,  according  to 
Murray's  Popular  Higtory  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  tk$ 
United  States  (N.  Y.  1877),  twenty-seven  different  re- 
ligious orders  of  men  in  the  United  States.  Three  of 
these  (the  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  and  Jesuits)  worked 
as  early  as  the  16th  century  among  the  Indians ;  the 
Augustinians  and  Sulpitians  founded  their  first  estab- 
lishments in  1790  and  1791.  The  lYappists  folh>wed  in 
1805,  the  Priests  of  the  Mission  in  1816,  the  Redemp- 
torists  in  1 832.  Eigh  t  religious  orders  established  them- 
selves between  1840  and  1850,  and  eleven  between  1850 
and  1877.  One  of  the  orders,  the  Paulists,  arose  in  the 
United  States,  opening  its  first  house  in  New  York  in 
1858.  Among  the  orders  which  have  the  largest  num- 
ber of  members  and  houses  are  the  Jesuits,  with  30 
houses  and  750  members ;  the  Christian  Brothers,  with 
49  houses  and  700  members ;  the  Augustinians,  with  13 
houses  and  60  members ;  the  Priests  of  the  Mianoo, 
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with  13  booses  and  142  members;  the  Benedictines, 
with  12  houses  and  dOO  members;  the  Brothers  of 
Mary.  In  all,  there  are  about  260  establishments  of 
rd^iotts  orders  of  men,  with  more  than  8000  mem- 
bers. The  religious  orders  of  women  are  much  more 
uumoxMis  than  those  for  men.  In  all,  there  are  forty- 
foar  rdigions  orders  of  women,  four  of  which  (the  Sis- 
lera  of  Charity,  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  and  the  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame)  have 
each  more  than  one  thousand  members. 

IIL  EdttcoHotuU  JCstablUhments.  —  As  the  Catholic 
Church  is  opposed  to  the  principle  of  undenominational 
schools  which  prevails  in  all  the  states  of  tlie  Union, 
strenuous  endeavors  have  been  made  to  gather  the 
children  of  Catholic  parents  into  parochial  schools.  The 
first  OMuicil  of  Baltimore,  held  in  1829,  expressed  the 
vish  that  schools  should  be  established  where  youth 
might  imbibe  principles  of  faith  and  morality  along  with 
human  knowledge.  The  second  plenary  council  of 
Btltifflore  warmly  appealed  to  pastors  and  people  to 
establish  Catholic  schools  where  the  Catholic  faith 
might  be  taught  as  a  science.  The  bishops,  according- 
ly, have  endeavored  to  provide  not  only  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  colleges,  seminaries,  and  academies,  which, 
aa  with  other  religious  denominations,  have  a  secta- 
rian character,  but  to  connect  as  much  as  possible  with 
every  parish  church  a  Catholic  parochial  school  The 
nambear  of  schools  of  this  character  is  at  the  present 
time  very  large,  and  in  some  of  the  older  and  more  pop- 
ulous dioc^es  nearly  every  church  has  its  parochial 
school  The  number  of  Catholic  schools  in  1877  ex- 
ceeded 1700,  and  the  number  of  children  educated  in 
them  was  over  500,000.  The  teachers  are  to  a  large 
extent  supplied  by  the  religious  orders.  Though  the 
expenses  for  supporting  these  schools  are  comparatively 
small,  the  aggregate  amount  which  has  annually  to  be 
raited  l^  voluntary  contributions  is  felt  as  a  heavy  bur- 
den, and  incessant  efforts  are  made,  therefore,  to  obtain 
a  part  of  the  common-school  fund  of  the  states  for  the 
$uppOTt  of  schools  of  a  strictly  Catholic  character.  Only 
in  a  few  exoepdonal  cases  have  these  efforts  been  suc- 
cessful; as  a  general  rule,  the  claims  of  the  Church 
have  been  uncompromimngly  rejecte<l. 

The  number  of  Catholic  female  academies  has  grown 
with  great  rapidity.    Towards  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  Clarist  Nuns,  during  a  brief  stay  in  America, 
opened  a  school  at  Georgetown,  D.  C,  which  subsequent- 
ly passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Visitation  Nuns,  and 
irrew  into  a  Bourishing  academy  which  dates  its  founda- 
tion from  1799.  The  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France 
ptve  to  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  United  States  an 
Utwfine  academy  at  New  Orleans,  with  170  pupils. 
The  foundation  of  St.  Joseph's  Academy  at  Emmetts- 
borg,  Md.,  in  1^)9,  by  mother  Seton,  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  Catholic  education  for  young  American 
women.  Id  1812  the  Loretto  Nuns  of  Kentucky  entered 
the  field;  in  1818  the  Ursuline  Convent  was  opened  at 
Boston,  and  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart  began  their 
labon  at  the  South.    The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  founded 
their  first  establishment  in  1^6;  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
l)ame,'m  1840;  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  the 
i^iaen  of  Providence,  in  1841 ;  the  School  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dame  (founded  by  Peter  Fourier),  in  1847.  Oth- 
er ontes  foUowed,  and  in  1877  the  number  of  Catholic 
female  academies  exceeded  400,  the  best  and  most 
widely  imown  of  which  were  under  the  direction  of  the 
L**M  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  the  Sbters  of  Charity,  the 
VisitatioQ  Nuns,  the  Ursulines,  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph, 
the  Stten  of  Mercy,  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Owes,  the 
Sirtes  of  Notre  Dame,  and  the  Sisters  of  Providence. 
It  u  mamtaioed  that  in  not  a  few  of  the  convent  board- 
**g"*hool»one  third,  and  in  some  cases  even  one  half, 
^  the  pupils  are  Protestant  aiid  other  non-Catholic 
ladies. 

^*«  17th  centnry  an  attempt  to  found  a  Catholic 
*^"y  ™  New  York  was  made  by  three  Jesuits  during 
EPWBor  Doogan's  term  of  office,  but  it  did  not  find  suf- 


ficient support.  Several  years  afler  the  Bevolution, 
bishop  Carroll  founded  Georgetown  College.  Some  time 
later,  St.  Mary*s  College,  Baltimore,  was  established.  It 
was  chartered  in  1805.  Mount  Sl  Mary's,  Emmettsburg, 
stands  next  in  point  of  age.  In  1878  there  were  in  the 
United  States  seventy-eight  Catholic  colleges  and  sem- 
inaries with  power  to  confer  degrees.  Among  the 
largest  collies  are  St.  John's  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y. ; 
the  University  of  (reoi^etown,  D.  C,  with  a  literary,  a 
medical,  and  a  law  department  of  forty  professors,  a  libra- 
ry of  80,000  volumes,  an  astronomical  observatory,  a 
conservatory  of  plants,  and  cabinets ;  Mount  St,  Mar}^'s 
Collie,  Emmettsbui^,  Md. ;  St.  Louis  University,  St. 
Louis, Mo.;  St.  Joseph's  College,  Alabama ;  StXavier's 
College,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
Worcester,  Mass. ;  the  College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
New  York ;  and  Santa  Clara  College,  California. 

The  first  theological  seminary  in  the  United  States 
was  opened  in  1791  in  Baltimore.  Mount  St.  Blary's 
Seminary,  Emmettsburg,  was  founded  in  1809 ;  St.  Jo- 
seph's Seminary,  near  Bardstown,  Ry.,  in  1811.  In  1878 
there  were  28  theological  seminaries,  with  about  1800 
ecclesiastical  students. 

Catholic  normal  schools  have  been  established  at  St 
Francis,  Wis.,  and  at  Baltimore,  Md.  The  following 
table  gives  the  number  of  higher  Catholic  schools,  and 
the  number  of  pupils  of  parochial  schools,  iu  each  of  the 
ecclesiastical  provinces : 


EcelMiMtloU  Prortneas. 

1.  Baltimora......... 

2.  Boston 

8.  Cincinnati 

4.  Milwaukee 

6.  New  Orleans 

6.  New  York 

7.  Oregon  City 

5.  Philadelphia. 

9.  Sr.  Louis. 

10.  San  Francisco 

n.  SiuitaFg 

Total 


Higher  Schools. 


59 
48 

lU 
27 
82 

122 
14 
68 
88 
24 
10 


&18 


PuplU  lo  Catbolic 
FkrUh  SchooU. 


]  8,000 
80,000 
80,000 
88,000 
12,000 
80,000 

? 
48,000 
08,000 

? 

? 


about  600,000 


*  rV.  i^/a^M/»cf.~Owing  to  the  large  influx  of  Catholics 
from  Ireland  and  Germany,  and  the  acquisition  of  large 
Catholic  territories  from  France  and  Mexico,  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  of  the  United  States  has  increased 
at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  the  total  population 
of  the  United  States.  The  following  table,  giving  the 
estimated  Roman  Catholic  and  the  total  population  of 
the  United  States  at  different  periods  of  our  history,  is 
instructive : 


T«ar. 

Total  Pop«laUon. 

RomM  CaUiolie 
Population. 

Fractional  Part 

of  Total  Population 

Formea  by 

Roman  Cntholic*. 

1776 

8,000,000 

25,000 

iJ^y 

.1790 

8,200,000 

80,000 

liy 

1800 

6,800,000 

100,000 

^ 

1810 

7,200,000 

160,000 

is 

1820 

9,600,000 

800,000 

^ 

1830 

13,000,000 

600,000 

^ 

1840 

17,000,000 

1,600,000 

A: 

1860 

23,800,000 

8,500,000 

* 

18G0 

31,600,000 

4,600,000 

* 

1876 

40,000,000 

6,600,000 

» 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  foremost  Catholic 
writers  on  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  States  that  their  Church  has  suffered  from  its 
first  organization  to  the  present  time  very  large  lossea; 
and  that  though  many  accessions  have  been  jreceived 
from  other  religious  denominations,  the  losses  by  far 
exceed  the  gains.  Bishop  England  of  Charleston  re- 
marked in  1836 : ''  We  ought,  if  there  were  no  loss,  to 
have  five  millions  of  Catholics;  and  as  we  have  less 
than  one  million  and  a  quarter,  there  must  be  a  loss  of 
three  millions  and  a  quarter  at  least.    We  may  unhes- 
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itatingly  assert  that  the  Catholic  Chtirch  has  within 
the  last  fifty  yean  (1786-1836)  lost  millions  of  noem- 
hers  in  the  United  States."  Bishop  Spalding  of  Peoria 
(in  his  Lift  of  Arckbiskop  Spalding)  likewise  states: 
**  To  confine  ourselves  to  the  period  in  which  the  hier- 
archy has  been  in  existence  (1790-1870),  we  have  lost 
in  numbers  far  more  than  we  have  gained,  if  I  may  ex- 
press an  opinion  beyond  all  doubt.*'  The  same  opinion 
is  often  and  forcibly  expressed  by  Dr.  O.  Bmwnson  and 
other  prominent  Catholic  writeiv.  Some  of  the  writers 
referred  to  (as  bishop  Spalding)  console  themselves  with 
the  hope  "  that  the  number  of  those  who  are  here  lost 
to  the  faith  is,  in  proportion  to  the  Catholic  population 
of  the  country,  continually  decreasing,  while  the  num- 
ber of  converts  each  year  grows  larger.**  From  some 
dioceses  accessions  are  reported  to  the  Church  of  per- 
sons bom  of  non-Catholic  parents  which  are  larger  than 
those  reported  from  any  other  country  save  England. 
Archbishop  Spalding  of  Baltimore  cUiimed  that  of 
22,209  persons  confirmed  by  him  in  five  years,  2752  were 
"  converts.*'  Bishop  Gibbons  of  Richmond  (now  arch- 
bishop of  Baltimore)  claimed  that  14  per  cent,  of  those 
who  were  confirmed  by  him  since  he  came  to  the  dio- 
cese of  Richmond  were  "converts,**  and  in  North  Caro- 
lina 35  per  cent.  A  comparatively  large  number  of 
men  who  have  attained  great  prominence  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  have  entered  that 
Church  as  adults,  and  as  seceders  from  other  religious 
communions.  Among  these  men  are  archbishops  Bay- 
ley  of  Baltimore,  and  Wood  of  Philadelphia;  bishops 
Rosecranz  of  Columbus,  and  Wadhams  of  Ogdensburg ; 
father  Hecker,  the  superior  of  the  Paulists ;  Dr.  Ives,  a 
bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  Dr.  O.  Brown- 
son  ;  and  mother  Seton,  the  foundress  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity. 

The  following  tables  give  the  lists  of  the  archbishop- 
rics, bishoprics,  and  vicariates  aposiolic,  with  the  num- 
ber of  priests,  churches,  and  members  in  each,  the  year 
of  their  foundation  and  their  territorial  extent.  Thus 
it  not  only  presents  a  summary  of  the  Church  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1879,  but  it  exhibits  its  gradual  growth  and 
its  comparative  strength  in  difTereni  parts  of  the  L'nioa: 

1.  Eoor.KSiASTiOAi.  Provinok  op  Baltimokr. 


£l?^:     Pri-ta-  Charch-. 

Roman 
Cftthulica. 

1.  Baltimore 

1789 

1820 
1821 
1850 
1870 
1850 
1868 
1S08 

258 

16 
27 
27 
10 
30 
16 
7 

301 

127 

15 
22 
25 
20 
03 
25 
18 

800,000 

10,000 
18.000 
25,000 
10,000 
18.0*10 
14,000 
1,700 

3l'«,100 

(Archbiabopric,  1808.) 

2.  Charleplon 

8.  Richmond 

4,  Savannah 

5.  St.  Augnstine 

6.  Wheeling 

7.  Wilmington  (Bel.)... 

8.  NorihCaroHnn(V.A.) 

Total 

310 

2.   EoGLRBIASTIOAr.  PbOVINOK  ok  BoBTrtW. 

S'J;^-     Prl.au. 
lished. 


1.  Boston 

(ArrbWahopric,  1875.) 

2.  Burlington 

8.  Hartford 

4.  Portland 

5.  Providence 

6.  Springfield 


1808 

1853 
1S44 
IS.% 
1872 
1871 


Total. 


213 

32 

100 
05 

88 

l»8 


5i<G 


Chnrchet. 

Ronian 
Calholica. 

137 

65 
93 
77 
02 
86 

310,000 

85,000 
150,000 

80,000 
1 30,01  K) 
150.000 

520 

861,<J0U 

8.  EocLKSiASTiOAi.  Provisor  ot  Cjnoinnati. 


E«Ub- 
lUheil. 

1822 

1847 
1S68 
lSft3 
1S32 
1857 
1808 
1834 

PrleaU. 

Cb  arches. 

Roman 
Catholic*. 

200,000 

125.000 
60,000 
40,000 

175,0<»0 
8<»,000 

150,000 
85,000 

1.  Cincinnati 

169 

159 
59 
56 

127 

97 

121 

122 

1U7 

197 
77 
52 
194 
112 
102 
154 

(ArchbUhopric,  1888.) 

2.  Cleveland 

3.  Columbus 

4.  Covington 

5.  Detroit 

6.  Fort  Wayne 

7.  iMiuiavilie 

8.  Vinrenues 

Total 

it09     1    10RA 

915,000 

<,   BOOLKSIABTIOAT.  PrOVINOR  OP  HiLWAUKRB. 


1.  Milwaukee 

(Archbiabopric,  1844.) 

2.  Green  Bay 

3.  La  Crosse 

4.  Marqaelte 

and  SautSainteMarie. 

5.8t.Paul 

6.  Northern  Miunesota  \ 
(V.A.) i 


^1  i  ^^^  .<*-*-'  cSSL 


1844 

18C6 
1868 
1857 
18ti6 
1658 

1S75 


223 

73 
48 
19 

•  •  • 

108 
44 


Total ;    620 


MO 

109 
»4 
88 

•  •  • 

168 
42 


iy6,i«6 

65,061 
46.0W 

18,5*0 


701        468,dM 


6.  EooLRSiAsnOAL  Pbotimob  op  Nkw  Orixaks. 


EaUb- 
liabMl. 

Priaata. 

Cbardwa.    q^^^ 

1.  New  Orleans 

(Archbiabopric,  IStO.) 

2.  Galveston 

1798 

1847 
1843 
1824 
1887 
1858 
1874 
1874 

162 

41 
16 
35 
26 
15 
37 
22 

94 

35 
28 
26 
41 
17 
47 
10 

26it,Q00 

1 
25,000 

3.  Little  Rock 

4,(«0 

4.  Mobile 

12,900 

6.  Natchez. 

6.  Natchitoches. 

7.  San  Antonio 

3n,i4»i 
45.0(*» 

8.  Brownsville  (V.A.).. 

»0,0«i 

1                       Total 

853 

298 

402,SUi 

6,  EOOLRSIABTICAL  PboVINOB  OF  NeW  ToRK. 


Eatab- 
liahed. 


1.  New  York 

(Arehblahopric,  1(^60.) 

2.  Albany 

8.  Brooklyn 

4.  Buffalo 

5.  Newark 

6.  Ogdensburg. 

7.  Rochester 


1808 

1847 
1653 
1847 
1853 
1872 
1868 


Total. 


Priaata.  Cbnrehaa. 


Ri»aa 
I  Catboliot- 


850 

163 
136 
150 
178 
53 
60 


989 


150  6U0,Oft 

164  2OQ.0ri, 

79  ^m,m 

135  10<i,Oft' 

134  ioo,eoe 

81  58,0"* 

79  ,      68,0tf' 

888  il,322,i)«i 


7.   EOOT.KSIASTIOAL  PrOTIKOR  OP  OkBOOK. 


1.  Oregon 

(Archbiabopric,  1845.) 

2.  Nei«qually 

8.  Idaho  (V.A.) 


EaUh- 
liahed. 

1^46 

1850 

1S68 


Total. 


PrieaU.  'Cbarcba*. 
^8~ 


23 

15 
13 


61 


S3 
14 


RetRiD 
Caiboii« 


20,0(« 

11,500 
5.«0 


59      I    37,1» 


8.    EoOLRSf ASTIOAL  PbOVINOR  OP  PniLA.DBI.nilA. 


GaUb- 
liabad. 

Prieata. 

ChcTcbea. 

Roman 

Calbwiin  , 

1.  Philadelphia 

1809 

1853 

1868 
1848 
1876 
1868 

238 

61 
100 
184 

•  •  • 

67 

128 

81 

93 

130 

*7« 

275,0W 
45,000 

(Archbiabopric,  1875.) 

2.  Erie 

8.  Harrisbnri? 

160,0W  , 

125,000 ; 
'so^ooo : 

4.  Piitsbnrerh 

and  Allegheny 

5.  ScranUni 

Total 

634 

602     1   ftiA-iiQA 

' 

9.  Eoolrsi ASTIOAL  Pbovincr  OP  St.  Lents. 


1.  St.  Louis 

(Ar^hblaboprir,  1847.) 

2.  Alton 

3.  Chicago 

4.  Dubuque 

5.  I/caven worth.. . . . . 

6.  Nashville 

7.  Peoria 

8.  St.  Joseph 

•».  Nebraska  (V.  A.). . 


EaUb. 
liahed. 


1826 

1867 
1844 
1837 
1877 
1837 
1877 
1868 
1859 


Total. 


Priaata. 


250 

140 

204 
189 
69 
27 
60 
26 
54 


1019 


ChnrrbM. 


207 

1<5 

194 

156 

104 

89 

93 

80 

50 


Romaa 
OatWirt. 


1036 


250,000 

100,000 
230,000 

120,000 

7o,e«i 

10,000 

0o,«'oo 

18,000 
39,00rt 


S97.00i» 


10.   EOOLBSIASTIOAL  PbOVINOR  OP  SaN  FrAT4CISOO. 


RaUb- 

lUhed. 

Prleata.  C^rcW    ^^iX. 

1.  San  Francipco 

(Arch  Wahopric,  1858.) 

2.  Grass  Valley 

3.  Monterey  and    Los  \ 

Angeles ) 

1^53 

1868 
1850 

128 

81 
38 

103 

86 

86 

180,000 

14,000 
84,000 

Total 

197            173 

218.«K)0 
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11.  EooLsaiAsnoAL  PsoTrKOB  or  Santa  Fi. 


lUhed. 

Priwts. 

ChonlMi. 

Roman 
Oitholiet. 

L  Sunt*  W 

16&0 

i$e9 

180$ 
1876 

02 

U 
21 

4 

29 

18 
41 

•  • 

109,000 

80,000 
20,000 

8,780 

(AnAMaboprIc,  1875.) 

i.  AriKHui  (V.  A.) 

i.  Colorado  (V.  A.) 

4  Indian  Territory  (P.  j 
A,) i 

Total 

91 

88 

1«2,780 

y.  PeriodictdM. —  The  Shamrod:,  an  Irish-American 
paper  established  in  New  York  in  1815,  and  edited  hy 
Thooias  0*Conor,  father  of  the  distinguished  jurist 
Charies  O'Conor,  is  named  as  the  first  American  jour- 
nal to  which  the  term  Cathohc  may  be  applied,  as  it 
incidentally  defended  Catholic  as  well  as  Irish  inter- 
«£{«.   The  real  founder  of  Catholic  journalism  in  Amer- 
ica was  bishop  England  of  Charleston,  who  in  1822 
established   the    United  State*  Catholic  Miscelhmy  at 
CbaHeston,  S.  C     It  was  discontinued  in  1861.   Among 
the  Catholic  journals  still  (1879)  existing,  the  Catholic 
Ttltgraph  of  Cincinnati,  established  in  1881,  and  the 
Piht  of  Boston,  establbhed  in  1837,  are  the  oldest 
Since  then  the  number  has  been  largely  increased. 
Among  the  weekly  organs  of  the  Church,  besides  those 
already  named,  the  Freeman^s  Journal  of  New  York,  ed- 
ited by  James  A,  McMaster,  and  the  Tablet,  likewise  of 
New  York  (which  has  counted  among  its  frequent  con- 
cribotors  Dr.  O.  Brownson,  Mrs.  J.  Sadlier,  and  Dr.  J.  Y. 
Huntington),  are  best  known.    The  Catholic  World  of 
New  York,  established  in  1865  by  I.  T.  Hecker,  the 
^>ander  of  the  Order  of  the  Paulists,  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  magazines  in  age  and  rank.  When  Dr.O.  Brown- 
frKQ,  a  journalist  of  considerable  note,  became  in  1844  a 
Koman  Catholic,  he  of  course  turned  the  service  of  the 
periodical  edited  by  him  to  the  defence  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  thus  gave  to  the  Romanists  of  the  United 
^tes  their  first  Quarterly  Review.    Brotenson^s  Review 
was  suspended  in  1864,  revived  in  1873,  but  finall}'  dis- 
continued a  short  time  before  the  author^s  death.     It 
was  uicceeded  by  the  A  nterican  Catholic  Quarterly  Re^ 
r»nF,  established  in  Philadelphia  in  1876,  and  edited  by 
Dr.  James  A.  Corcoran.    Among  the  daily  papers  of  the 
United  States  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  feebly  rep- 
resented.    Murray,  in  hb  Popular  History  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  in  the  United  States  (5th  ed.  1877,  p.  553), 
says,  ''There  is  not  a  daily  paper  in  the  United  States 
fit  for  a  Catholic  child  to  read."    This  remark,  how- 
ever, can  only  be  applied  to  the  daily  papers  published 
in  the  English  language ;  for  the  German  Oitholics  had 
at  the  same  tinne  live  daily  papers,  expressly  established 
kft  the  defence  of  Otholic  interests  and  fully  under 
Catholic  controL     The  Weltrundschtm  iiber  die  kathol, 
Pretm  ("Review  of  the  Catholic  Press  of  the  Worid," 
Worzburg,  1878)  enumerates  109  Roman  Catholic  pa- 
pen  of  the  United  States,  of  which  36  were  publbhed 
in  German,  2  in  German  as  well  as  in  English,  8  in 
French,  2  in  Fulbb,  1  in  Bohemian,  and  the  others  in 
Eo^h. 

VI.  Literature, — The  principal  works  on  the  history 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States 
ire  the  following :  De  Courcy,  Catholic  Church  in  the 
Uftited  States  (transl.  by  Shea) ;  M*Gee,  Catholic  Hist, 
of  North  America;  Shea,  Hist,  of  the  Catholic  Missions 
in  du  United  States ;  Murray,  Pttpular  Hist,  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  in  the  United  Slates  (5th  ed.  1877),  Clarke, 
Uves  of  the  Deceased  Bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
the  United  States  (2  vols.)  <  Bay  ley,  Sketch  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  on  yew  York  Island;  Fitton,  Hist,  tf  the 
Ckarch  in  New  EngUind;  Finotti,  Biblioffrnphia  Cath- 
9Bea  A  mericana ;  O'Connell,  Catholicity  in  the  Caroli- 
wu  and  Georgia  (N.  Y.  1879) ;  Murrav,  Cathttlic  tCduca- 
Hmvkthe  United  States  (1879);  Neher,  KirchUche  Geo- 
rapkie  und  StaHstik  von  A  merika  (Katisbon,  1 868).  The 
Istest  stiOistics  from  official  reports  of  the  bishops  are 
nauMlIy  publbhed  in  Sadlier's  Catholic  Dii-ectoryy  A  l^ 
■Howe,  and  Oido  <New  York),     (A.  J.  S.) 


Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  (or  Relief) 
Acts.  After  the  Reformation,  both  in  England  and  in 
Scotland,  Roman  Catholics  were  subjected  to  many  legal 
penal  regulations  and  restrictions.  As  late  as  1780,  the 
law  of  England— which,  however,  was  not  always  rigid- 
ly enforced — made  it  felony  in  a  foreign  Roman  Cath- 
olic priest  and  high-treason  in  a  native  to  teach  the 
doctrines  or  perform  the  rites  of  his  Church.  Roman 
Catholics  could  not  acquire  land  by  purchase.  If  edu- 
cated abroad  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  they  were 
declared  incapable  of  succeeding  to  real  property,  which 
went  to  the  next  Protestant  heir.  A  son  or  other 
nearest  relation  being  a  Protestant  was  empowered 
to  take  possession  of  the  estate  of  his  Roman  Catholic 
father  or  other  kinsman  during  hb  life.  A  Roman 
Catholic  coiUd  not  be  guardian  even  of  Roman  C!Uuholic 
children,  he  was  excluded  from  the  legal  profession, 
and  it  was  a  capital  offence  for  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
to  celebrate  a  marriage  between  a  Protestant  and  a  Ro- 
man Otholic  In  1780  it  was  proposed  to  repeal  some 
of  the  severest  disqualitications  in  the  case  of  those  who 
would  submit  to  the  following  test.  This  test  included 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  sovereign,  an  abjuration  of 
the  Pretender,  and  a  declaration  of  disbelief  in  the  sev- 
eral doctrines  that  it  is  lawful  to  put  heretics  to  death , 
that  no  faith  b  to  be  kept  with  heretics,  that  princes 
may  be  deposed  or  put  to  death ,  and  that  the  pope  is 
entitled  to  any  temporal  jurisdiction  within  the  realm. 
This  bill  eventually  passetl  into  law  in  England.  In 
1791  a  bill  was  passed  affording  further  relief  to  such 
Roman  Catholics  as  would  sign  a  protest  against  the 
temporal  power  of  the  pope  and  his  authority  to  release 
from  civil  obligations.  In  the  following  year,  by  the 
statute  33  Cveo.  Ill,  c.  44,  the  severest  of  the  penal  re- 
strictions were  removed  from  the  Scottish  Roman  CUith- 
olics  upon  taking  a  prescribed  oath  and  declaration. 
The  agitation  in  Ireland  caused  by  these  restrictions  led 
to  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798,  while  the  union  of  1800 
was  brought  about  by  means  of  pledges  regarding  the 
removal  of  the  disabilities  in  question.  The  agitation 
upon  the  subject  increased ,  and  at  last  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  brought  to  the  conviction  that  the  security 
of  the  empire  would  be  imperilled  by  further  resistance 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims,  and  in  1829  a  measure 
was  introduced  by  the  duke's  ministry  for  Catholic 
emancipation.  An  act  having  been  first  passed  for  the 
suppression  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Asssociation — which 
had  already  voted  its  own  dissolution — the  celebrated 
Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Peel 
in  the  House  of  O>mmon8  on  March  5,  and,  passing  both 
houses,  received  the  royal  assent  April  13.  By  this 
act  (10  Geo.  lY,  c.  7 )  an  oath  is  substituted  for  the 
oaths  of  allegiance,  supremacy,  and  abjuration,  on  taking 
which  Roman  Oitholics  may  sit  or  vote  in  either  house 
of  Parliament,  and  be  admitted  to  most  offices  from  which 
they  were  formerly  excluded.  Restrictions  which  ex- 
isted on  Roman  (Catholic  bequests  were  removed  by 
2  and  8  Will  IV,  c  115,  as  regards  (rreat  Britain,  and  by 
7  and  8  Vict,  c.  60,  with  relation  to  Ireland.  Later  acts 
abolished  a  few  minor  disabilities.  See  Chambers's  En- 
cyclop,  s.  V. 

Roman  Empire,  the  government  of  the  Romans 
as  conducted  by  the  emperors,  of  whom  Augustus  was 
the  first.  The  history  of  the  Roman  Empire,*properly 
so  called,  extends  over  a  period  of  rather  more  than  five 
hundred  years,  viz.  from  the  battle  of  Actium,  B.C.  81, 
when  Augustus  became  ruler  of  the  Roman  world,  to 
the  abdication  of  Augustulus,  A.D.  476.  The  empire, 
however,  in  the  sense  of  the  dominion  of  Rome  over  a 
lai^e  number  of  conquered  nations,  was  in  full  force  and 
had  reached  wide  limits  some  time  before  the  monarchy 
of  Augustus  was  established.  The  notices  of  Roman  his- 
ton'  which  occur  in  the  Bible  are  confined  to  the  la^t 
centur^'  and  a  half  of  the  commonwealth  and  the  firht 
century  of  the  imperial  monarchy.  But  in  order  to  ap- 
preciate these,  some  particulars  of  the  condition  of  the 
Roman  state  is  necessan*.    We  have  not,  however,  the 
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intention  of  entering  into  an  account  of  the  rise,  prog- 
ress, state,  and  decline  of  the  Roman  power,  but  merely 
to  set  forth  a  few  of  the  more  essential  facts,  speaking  a 
little  less  briefly  of  the  relations  formed  and  sustained 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Jews.  This  we  chiefly 
take  from  the  dictionaries  of  Kitto  and  Smith.  For  a 
description  of  the  capital  city,  see  Rome. 

I.  Hittory, — The  foundations  of  Rome  lie  in  an  ob- 
scurity from  which  the  criticism  of  Niebuhr  has  done 
little  more  than  remove  the  legendary  charm.  Three 
tribes,  however,  according  to  the  oldest  account,  formed 
the  earliest  population — namely,  the  Ramnenses  (prob- 
ably Romanenses,  still  further  abbreviated  into  Ram- 
nes),  the  Titienses  (shortened  into  Titles,  from  Titus 
Tatius,  their  head),  and  the  Luceres  (probably  an  Etrus- 
can horde,  who  migrated  to  Rome  from  Solonium,  under 
Lucumo).  In  order  to  increase  his  population,  and  with 
a  view  to  that  conquest  which  he  afterwards  achieved, 
and  which  was  only  a  small  prelude  to  the  immense  do- 
minion subsequently  acquired,  Romulus  opened  in  Rome 
an  asylum,  inviting  thereto  those  who,  for  whatever 
cause,  fled  from  the  neighboring  cities.  To  Rome  ac- 
cordingly there  flocked  the  discontented,  th£  guilty,  the 
banished,  and  the  aspiring,  freemen  and  slaves.  Thus 
were  laid  the  foundations  of  the  future  mistress  of  the 
world,  according  to  the  ordinary  reckoning,  B.C.  758, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  at  the  first  not  exceeding,  it 
is  supposed,  four  thousand  souls.  What  it  arose  to  in 
the  period  of  its  greatest  extent  we  have  not  the  means 
of  ascertaining.     (See  below.) 

Though  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  coin- 
cides nearly  with  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Pekah 
in  Israel,  it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  2d  century 
B.C.  that  the  Romans  had  leisure  to  interfere  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  East.  When,  however,  the  power  of  Car- 
thage had  been  effectually  broken  at  Zama,  B.CI  202, 
Roman  arms  and  intrigues  soon  made  themselves  felt 
throughout  Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor.  The 
first  historic  mention  of  Rome  in  the  Bible  is  1  Mace  i, 
10,  where  it  is  stated  that  there  arose  "a  wicked  root, 
Antiochus,  sumamed  Epiphanes,  son  of  Antiochus  the 
king,  who  had  been  an  hostage  at  Rome."  About  the 
year  B.C.  161,  when  Judas  Maccabaeus  heard  of  the  de- 
feat  of  Philip,  Perseus,  and  Antiochus,  and  of  the  great 
fame  of  the  Romans,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  them  to 
solicit  an  alliance,  and  to  obtain  protection  against  the 
Syrian  government  (1  Mace,  viii,  1  sq.;  comp.  2  Maoc. 
xi,  34 ;  Josephus,  A nU  xii,  10, 6 ;  Justin,  xxxvi,  8).  The 
ambassadors  were  graciously  received,  and  Demetrius 
was  ordered  to  desist  from  harassing  the  Jews;  but  be- 
fore the  answer  arrived  Judas  was  slain,  having  valiant- 
ly engaged  the  whole  army  of  Bacchides  sent  by  Deme- 
trius into  Judtea  (1  Mace,  xi,  1-18;  Josephus,  Ant,  xii, 
1 1, 1).  In  B.C.  143,  Jonathan  renewed  the  alliance  with 
the  Romans  (1  Maca  xii,  1-4,  16;  Josephus,  Ant,  xiii, 
5, 8),  the  embassy  being  admitted  before  the  senate  (jh 
pov\eyTfipiov)t  and  on  his  death,  the  same  year,  his 
brother  Simon,  who  succeeded  him,  sent  also  to  Rome 
to  again  seek  a  renewal  of  friendship.  The  Romans 
readily  acceded  to  his  request,  and  the  valiant  deeds  of 
Simon  and  his  predecessors  were  engraved  on  tables  of 
brass.  Shortly  afterwards,  Simon  sent  Numenius  to 
Rome  with  a  great  shield  of  gold,  of  a  thousand  pounds' 
weight,  to  confirm  the  league  with  them.  The  senate 
at  once  consented  to  its  re-establish ment,  and*  recog- 
nised him  as  high-priest  and  prince  of  Judaea.  The 
tables  of  brass  on  which  the  league  was  written  were 
set  up  in  the  Temple  (1  Mace  xiv,  17  sq.;  Josephus,  Ant^ 
xiii,  7, 3).  Lucius,  the  consul  of  the  Romans,  wrote  to 
several  kings  and  nations  requesting  them  to  assist  the 
Jews  (1  Mace,  xv,  16-23).  See  Lucius.  Hyrcanus,  the 
successor  of  Maccabieus,  again  sent  (in  B.CX  129)  an  em- 
bassy to  Rome,  which  was  favorably  received,  confirm- 
ing the  alliance  already  concluded  (Josephus,  vln^.  xiii, 
9, 2).  In  the  year  B.C.  66,  Pompey  arrived  in  the  East 
to  take  command  of  the  Roman  armies,  and  sent  his 
general,  Scaurus,  to  Syria.     While  at  Damascus,  the 


latter  received  an  offer  of  400  talents  from   Aristo- 
bulus  and  Hyrcanu%  who  were  both  fighting  for  the 
kingdom,  each  one  wishing  to  be  aided.     Scaurus  ac- 
cepted the  offer  of  Aristobulus,  and  ordered  Aretas,  who 
was  assisting  Hyrcanus,  to  withdraw  his  foroea,  or  be 
would  be  declared  an  enemy  to  the  Romans  (Aid 
xiv,  2,  8).     The  following  year  Pompey  came  into 
Sjrria,  and  deprived  Antiochus  XIII  (Asiaticna)  of  his 
kingdom,  reducing  it  to  a  Roman  province.     Ambassa- 
dors were  sent  to  Pompey  from  the  rival  princea,  and 
in  KC  64,  when  Pompey  returned  to  Damascus  from 
Asia  Minor,  their  respective  causes  were  heard  by  him. 
Notwithstanding  the  prejudices  of  the  people  in  favor 
of  Aristobulus,  Pompey,  perceiWng  the  weaknes  of 
character  and  imbecility  of  Hyrcanus,  seemed  to  in- 
cline towards  the  latter,  knowing  that  it  was  better  to 
have  a  weak  man  under  the  Roman  controL     He,  how- 
ever, left  the  matter  undecided,  and  Ariatobulua,  seeing 
that  his  case  was  lost,  withdrew  to  make  preparatium 
for  defence  (t^.  xiv,  2,  3).     Pompey  then  occupied 
bimself  in  reducing  the  forces  of  Aretas,  and  after- 
wards marched  against  Aristobulus,  who  fled  to  J«n- 
salem.    Aristobulus,  on  his  approach,  met  him,  and  of- 
fered him  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  Pompey  sent  Ga- 
biuius  to  receive  it ;  but  on  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem  be 
found  the  gates  dosed.    Aristobulus  was  then  thrown 
into  prison,  and  Pompey  marched  to  Jeruaalem.     Hyr- 
canus opened  the  gates  to  him,  while  the  party  of  Aris- 
tobulus, including  the  priests,  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
Temple  and  withstood  a  siege  of  three  months.     Pom- 
pey, observing  that  the  Jews  did  not  work  on  the  sev- 
enth day,  gained  material  advantage,  and  at  last  took 
the  place  by  assault,  killing,  according  to  Joaephos,  as 
many  as  12,000  persons,  even  desecrating  the  Temple  by 
entering  the  holy  of  holies  (comp.  Tacitus,  £fi»/.  v,  9^ 
though  he  did  not  touch  any  of  the  treasures.     Hyioi- 
nus  was  then  appointed  high-priest  and  goycmor  of 
the  country,  but  was  forbidden  to  wear  a  diadem  (comp. 
Josephus,  Ant,  xx,  10).    Tribute  was  also  exacted  of 
him,  and  Pompey  took  Aristobulus  and  his  two  s(his, 
Alexander  and  Antigonus,  prisoners  to  Rome,  whence 
they  subsequently  escaped  (i6tdL  xiv,  8,  2 ;  4,  2 ;  S,  4 ; 
War,  i,  7, 6 ;  Strabo,  xvi,  p.  763). 

The  restoration  of  Hyrcanus  was,  howeyer,  merely 
nominal,  as  the  Idumtean  Antipater,  an  actiye  friend 
of  the  Romans,  was  placed  over  him  as  govenKnr  of 
Judtea.  *'  Now  began  the  stniggle  which  was  defined 
to  continue  with  little  intermission  for  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years.  It  was  nourished  by  feelings  of  the  dead- 
liest animosity  on  both  ^ides;  it  was  signalized  by  the 
most  frightful  examples  of  barbarity,  in  which  each  of 
the  contending  parties  strove  to  outdo  the  other;  but 
it  was  directed  by  a  controlling  Providence  to  a  bene- 
ficial consummation,  in  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
nationality,  and  the  dispersion  throughout  the  world  of 
the  Christian  communities."  (See  Merivale,  Roma»* 
under  the  Empire  [Lond.  1865,  8  vols.  8vo],  vol.  iii,  ch. 
xxix,  where  the  events  of  the  period  are  admirably 
summed  up).  In  the  year  B.C.  57,  Alexander,  the  el- 
dest son  of  Aristobulus,  escaped  from  Pompey,  and  took 
up  arms  in  Judiea.  Hyrcanus  upon  this  applied  for 
assistance  to  Gabinius,  the  Roman  proconsul  of  Syria, 
who  thereupon  sent  Mark  Antony  with  a  large  force 
into  Judaea.  Antony,  being  joined  by  Antipater  with 
the  forces  of  Hyrcanus,  defeated  Alexander,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  fly  to  Alexandrium.  Gabinius  soon  after 
arrived,  and,  through  the  mediation  of  the  mother  of  Al- 
exander, made  peace  with  him  and  allowed  him  to  de- 
part. After  these  matters  were  setded,  Gabinius  went 
to  Jerusalem,  and  there  committed  the  care  of  the  Tem- 
ple to  Hyrcanus,  thus  changing  the  government  from  a 
monarchy  to  an  aristocracy.  At  the  same  time,  he  in- 
stituted flve  councils  {(Tvvkdpm)  instead  of  the  two 
sanhedrims  which  had  existed  in  every  city,  and  he 
distributed  these  five  among  five  cities.  These  were 
Jerusalem,  Gadara,  Amathus,  Jericho,  and  Sepphoris,  in 
Galilee  (Josephus,  A  nt,  xiv,  5, 4).    In  B.C.  54  Gabiniua 
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WIS  8iipeneded  in  the  government  of  Syria  by  CraasuB, 
wbo  plaodered  the  Temple  of  about  10,000  talents,  not- 
vithatanding  that  a  beam  of  gold  of  immense  value 
had  been  given  him,  on  condition  that  he  would  touch 
nothing  else  in  the  Temple  (ibid,  xiv,  7, 1).  AU  this 
tine  Antipater  was  gaining  influence  with  the  Ro- 
mans; and  after  the  death  of  Pompey,  in  RC  48,  he 
was  vefy  oaeful  to  Julius  Ctesar  in  his  war  against 
Egypt.  In  return  for  this,  he  made  Antipater  procu- 
rator of  Judiea,  gave  him  the  pri>'il^;e  of  a  citizen  of 
Borne,  and  freedom  from  taxes  everywhere.  Hyrca- 
Dus  aJao  was  confirmed  in  the  priesthood  and  eth- 
naicby,  the  claims  of  Antigonus,  the  cmly  surviving 
flOQ  of  Aristobulus,  being  set  aside,  and  thus  the  aristo- 
eratieal  constitution  (rf*  Ga'binius  was  abolished  ( ibid. 
xiv).  The  ascendency  and  prosperity  of  Antipater 
were  now  insured.  At  U;his  period  he  had  four  sons. 
Two  of  them,  Phasael  and  Herod,' were  holding  impor- 
tant posts,  the  former  being  governor  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  latter  governor  of  Gralilee.  Finally,  Ant i pater's  son, 
Herod  the  Great,  was  made  king  by  Antony's  interest, 
B.C  40,  and  confirmed  in  the  kingdom  by  Augustus, 
EC  SO  {SmL  xiv,  14;  xr,  6).  The  Jews,  however, 
were  all  this  time  tributaries  of  Home,  and  their  princes 
in  reality  were  mere  Roman  procurators.  Julius  Ciesar 
it  said  to  have  exacted  from  them  a  fourth  part  of  their 
agdcoltural  produce  in  addition  to  the  tithe  paid  to 
Hjicaous  (Aid.  xiv,  ID,  6).  Roman  soldiers  were  quar- 
toed  at  Jerusalem  in  Herod's  time  to  support  him  in 
his  authority  (ibid,  xv,  3, 7).  Tribute  was  paid  to  Rome, 
tiHi  an  oath  of  alliance  to  the  emperor  as  well  as  to 
Herod  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  the  people  {ibid. 
xvii,  2, 2).  On  the  banishment  of  Archelaus,  A.D.  6, 
Jndiea  became  a  mere  appendage  of  the  province  of 
Syria,  and  was  governed  by  a  Roman  procurator,  who 
resided  at  Cflosarea.  Galilee  and  the  adjoining  districts 
were  still  led  under  the  government  of  Herod's  sons 
tod  other  petty  princes,  whose  dominions  and  titles 
were  changed  from  time  to  time  by  successive  emper- 
ors.   See  Hebod. 

The  Jewish  people,  being  at  last  worn  out  with  the 
difpates  and  cruelties  of  the  Herods,  sent  a  mission  to 
Boine,  begging  that  Judsea  might  be  nuule  a  Roman 
prorince.    In  the  year  A.D.  6,  Archelaus  was  banished, 
and  Jodiea  pat  under  tlie  government  of  Rome.     The 
firat  i»rocarator  appointed  was  Coponius,  who  accom- 
pani^  G^'renius  (the  Greek  form  of  the  Roman  name 
Ofdnmu)  into  Syria.    The  latter  had  been  sent  to  take 
an  account  of  their  substance,  and  to  make  a  census  or 
OToypafu  [see  Chronology;  Cyrkniits]  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Judaea  (Luke  ii,  1;  Josephus,  Ant.  xvii, 
18, 5;  xviii,  1, 1 ;   Wary  ii,  8,  1).     In  A.D.  9  Coponius 
was  soooeeded  by  Marcus  Arobivius,  who  remained  at 
tbe  bead  of  the  government  till  A.D.  12,  and  was  then 
replaced  by  Annius  Rufus.     On  the  accession  of  Tibe- 
rias, Valerius  Gratas  was  made  procurator,  a  post  he 
filled  for  eleven  years,  and  was  succeeded  (A.D.  26)  by 
PbotioB  Pilate  (Josephus,  i4  nt  xviii,  2,  2),  who  entered 
Jerusalem  with  tbe  military  ensigns,  on  which  were  the 
£%ie8  of  the  emperor.    The  Jewish  law  forbids  the  rbak- 
ing  of  images,  and  a  great  tumult  arose,  and  shortly  Ti- 
berius ordered  him  to  withdraw  them  {ibid,  xviii,  3, 1 ; 
If  or,  ii,  9, 3).    Pilate  tyrannically  governed  the  Jews 
till  AD.  36;  and  at  last,  owing  to  continual  complaints, 
was  ordered  by  Vitellins,  the  president  of  Syria,  to  pro- 
ceed to  Rome  to  give  an  account  of  his  administration. 
TibeThis  died  before  he  arrived,  and  he  put  an  end  to 
bit  life  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Caius  (Ca- 
ligula) (Josephus,  A  rU.  xviii,  8, 1-3 ;  4, 1 ;  War,  ii,  9, 2 ; 
£<ffieb.  M  £.  ii,  7).     It  was  during  his  adminbtration 
Uat  oor  Lord  was  condemned  and  crucified  (Matt  xxvii ; 
Mark  xv;  Luke  iii,  I;  xxiii;  John  x\nii,  xix).     On 
I'ilate's  departure,  Mamllus  was  appointed  over  Judiea 
by  Titellitts  (Josephus,  A  nt.  xviii,  4, 2).     The  new  em- 
pcnir,  Cains,  however,  superseded  him,  and  appointed 
Mtfcellas  procurator  of  Judsn  {ibid,  xviii,  6, 10).    In 
A.D.40  Vitellius  was  recalled,  and  Petroniua  sent  as  presi- 


dent of  S3nria,  with  orders  from  Cains  to  set  up  his  statue 
in  the  Temple.  This  insult  caused  the  whole  nation  to 
rise.  The  intercession  of  Agrippa,  and  ultimately  the 
death  of  the  tyrant,  prevented  this  order  from  ever  be- 
ing executed  (ibjfJ.  xviii ;  War,  ii,  10 ;  Philo,  Le^.  ad 
Caiutn,  26).  In  the  Acts  it  is  recorded  that  the  church- 
es had  rest  through  all  Judaea,  Galilee,  and  Samaria  (ix, 
81),  doubtless  owing  to  the  impious  attempt  of  Claligula 
(Josephus,  Ant.  xviii,  8,  2-9).  Under  Claudius,  whci 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  A.D.  41,  tbe  Jews  had  some 
peace.  Agrippa  I  was  nominally  king  from  that  i^eriod 
to  A.D.  44,  when  he  died,  leanng  one  son.  Claudius 
wished  to  allow  the  young  Agrippa  to  rule  his  father's 
kingdom,  but,  evidently  by  persuasion,  sent  a  Roman 
procurator  to  govern  the  province  (Tacit.  Hist,  v,  9). 
Cuspius  Fadus  was  the  first  appointed  (Josephus,  /I  n^ 
xix,  9, 2:  XX,  5, 1),  A.D.  46.  It  was  under  his  adminis- 
tration that  a  movement  of  the  whole  Jewish  people 
broke  forth,  in  consequence  of  the  sacred  vestments  be- 
ing placed  under  his  charge.  Longinus,  the  governor 
of  Syria,  interfered,  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Rome,  and 
the  matter  ended  in  the  Jews  being  permitted  to  retain 
these  vestments  under  their  care.  Judasa  was  cleared 
of  robbers  by  the  care  and  providence  of  Fadus  {ibid. 
XX,  1, 1, 2).  He  was  succeeded  by  Tiberius  Alexander, 
a  renegade  Jew,  and  nephew  of  Philo  {ibid,  xx,  6,  2 ; 
Wary  ii,  11,  6).  In  AD.  49  Tiberius  was  recalled,  and 
Yentidius  (jumanus  appointed  in  his  stead.  During  his 
government  a  fearful  tumult  ensued,  which  would  have 
spread  far  and  wide  had  not  Quadratus,  the  governor 
of  Syria,  interfered.  The  matter  ended  in  the  banish- 
ment of  Cumanus  and  the  appointment  of  Felix,  the 
brother  of  Pallas,  the  favorite  of  Claudius,  as  procu- 
rator (^R^  XX,  6;  7,  1 ;  War,  ii,  12;  comp.  Tacit. 
Ann.  xii,  54).  Felix  was  procurator  A.D.  58-55.  Of 
his  government  Tacitns  speaks:  **Per  omnem  fwevitiam 
ac  libidinem  jus  regium  servili  ingenio  exercuit^'  (Hist. 
V,  9),  and  his  corruptness  is  shown  by  his  expecting  to 
receive  money  from  St,  Paul  (Acts  xxiv,  26).  He  had 
induced  Dmsilla,  the  daughter  of  Agrippa  I,  to  live  with 
him.  She  was  with  him  when  Paul  preached  *'  of  right- 
eousness, temperance,  and  judgment  to  come"  (ver.  25). 
Felix,  however,  did  some  good  services  while  he  was  in 
power;  for,  the  country  being  infested  with  robbers  and 
impostors,  he  cleared  several  parts  of  it.  He  also  drove 
out  the  Egyptian  impostor  (comp.  Acts  xxi,  38).  These 
are,  doubtless,  the  very  worthy  deeds  alluded  to  by 
TertuUus  (xxiv,  2).  Bearing  Ul-will  against  Jonathan, 
the  high-priest,  Felix  had  him  barbarously  murdered. 
By  treachery,  also,  he  put  to  death  Eleazar,  the  captain 
of  a  company  of  robbers  (Josephus,  A  nt,  xx,  8, 5).  At 
last  his  roisgovemment  caused  his  recall,  and  Porcius 
Festus  succeeded.  His  government  seems  to  have  been 
milder  ( ibid,  xxi,  8,  9 ;  War,  ii,  14,  1 ).  He  heard 
Paul  with  king  Agrippa  at  Ciesarea  (Acts  xxv,  xxvi). 
Festus  died  after  two  vears.  He  was  succeeded  bv  Al- 
binus,  a  bad  and  cruel  man,  who,  on  hearing  that  Ges- 
sius  Floros  was  coming  to  succeed  him,  brought  out 
all  the  prisoners  who  seemed  most  worthy  of  death, 
and  put  them  to  death,  and  at  the  same  time  released 
many  of  them,  but  only  on  receiving  a  bribe  (Jose- 
phus, Ant.  XX,  9,  5;  War,  ii,  14, 1).  He  was  recalled 
in  A.D.  65,  and  Gessius  Florus  appointed  in  his  stead. 
He  was  the  last  and  the  worst  of  the  Roman  procura- 
tors {Ant.  XX,  9, 1 ;  11, 1 ;  War,  ii,  14,  1).  Josephus 
does  not  hesitate  to  accuse  him  of  the  most  flagrant 
and  horrid  crimes  {Ant.  xx,  11, 1 ;  War,  loc.  cit);  and 
even  Tacitus  says  that  the  Jewish  patience  could  en- 
dure the  yoke  no  longer — "duravit  patientia  Judicis 
usque  ad  Gessium  Florum"  {Hist,  v,  10).  In  A.D.  66, 
Cestius  Gallus,  the  prsefect  of  Syria,  found  it  necessary' 
to  march  a  powerful  army  into  Palestine.  He  was,  how- 
ever, defeated  with  great  loss,  and  immediately  sent 
word  to  Nero,  laying  the  whole  blame  on  Florus— Flo- 
rus, likewise,  laying  the  blame  on  him.  He  soon  after- 
wards died,  as  some  have  supposed,  from  chagrin  or  din- 
appointment  (Josephus,  Warf  ii,  19;  Sueton.  Vesp,  4; 
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Tacit.  HisU  v,  10).  See  Governor.  The  following 
year  Nero  sent  Vespasian  into  Judca  (Joeephue,  War^ 
iii,  1,  2).  (Accounts  of  the  war  and  siege  of  Jenisalera 
will  be  found  in  the  article  Jkrusalkm.)  In  68,  Nero 
died ;  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius  followed  in  quick  suc- 
cession ;  and  Vespasian  himself  was  elected  emperor  by 
the  legions  in  Judtea.  In  A.D.  70,  Titus  was  sent  by 
his  father  to  conduct  the  war;  and  after  a  four  months* 
siege  Jerusalem  was  taken.  Joseph  us  states  that  1 ,100,- 
000  were  killed  during  the  siege  (i&td.  vi,  9,  8),  that 
several  were  allowed  to  depart,  and  an  immense  num- 
ber sold  to  the  army  and  carried  captive.  These  num- 
bers are  of  course  exaggerated     See  Luke  xxi,  24. 

Under  Trajan  the  Jews  again  broke  out  into  open 
revolt,  and  the  disturbances  continued  under  Hadrian. 
At  last,  A.D.  131,  one  Bar-cocheba,  the  §on  of  a  afar,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Jews.  Several  times  the  Ro- 
man arms  were  defeated ;  but  Julius  Severus,  by  reduc- 
ing their  fortresses  one  by  one,  finally  defeated  him  in 
A.D.  135.  Dion  Cassius  says  that  580,000  Jewish  peo- 
ple were  slain  in  these  battles  (Ixix,  14).  This  state- 
ment is  as  extravagant  as  that  of  Josephus  (ut  mp.). 

In  A.D.  136  the  emperor  Hadrian  foimded  a  new  city, 
under  the  name  of  iElia  Capitolina,  to  which  he  gave 
the  privileges  of  a  colony.  None  but  Christians  and 
pagans  were  allowed  to  enter  (Dion  Cass.  Ixix,  12; 
cump.  Gibbon). 

The  New  TesL  history  falls  within  the  reigns  of 
Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero.  Only 
Augustus  (Luke  ii,  1),  Tiberius  (iii,  l),and  Claudius  (Acts 
xi,  28;  xviii,  2)  are  mentioned;  but  Nero  is  alluded  to 
in  the  Acts  from  ch.  xxv  to  the  end,  and  in  Phil,  iv,  22. 
The  Roman  emperor  in  the  New  Test,  is  usually  called 
Caosar  (Acts  xxv,  10, 11, 12, 21),  though  sometimes  Au- 
gustus (5J€/3a<Troc,  ver.  21, 25),  and  once  Lord  (6  KvpioQ, 
ver.  26).  VVe  thus  find  many  characteristics  of  the  Ro- 
man rule  constantly  before  us  in  the  New  Test.:  we 
hear  of  Oesar  the  sole  king  (John  xix,  15)  of  Cyrenius, 
"governor  of  Syria"  (Luke  ii,  2);  of  Pontius  Pilate, 
Felix,  and  Festus,  the  "  governors,"  i.  e.  procurators,  of 
Judaea;  of  the  "tetrarchs"  Herod,  Philip, and  Lysanias 
(iii,  i);  of  "king  Agrippa"  (Acts  xxv,  18);  of  Roman 
soldiers,  legions,  centurions,  publicans;  of  the  tribute- 
money  (Matt,  xxii,  19) ;  the  taxing  of  "  the  whole  world" 


(Luke  ii,  1) ;  Italian  and  Augustan  cohorts  (Acts  x,  1; 
xxvii,  1) ;  the  appeal  to  Caesar  (xxv,  U).  Several  no- 
tices of  the  provincial  administration  of  the  Romans  mA 
the  condition  of  provincial  cities  occur  in  the  narrative 
of  Paul's  jounieys  (xiii,  7;  xviii,  12;  xvi,  12,  35,  38; 
xix,  38).     See  J  UDiBA. 

II.  Extent  of  the  Empire, — Cicero's  description  of  tlie 
Greek  states  and  colonies  as  a  "  fringe  on  the  skirts  of 
barbarism"  (Cicero,  De  Rep.  ii,  4)  has  been  well  applied 
to  the  Roman  dominions  before  the  conquests  of  Pom- 
pey  and  Caosar  (Merivale,  Rom,  Empire^  iv,  409).  The 
Roman  empire  was  still  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  en- 
circling the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Poropey  added  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria ;  Oesar  added  GauL  The  generals  of 
Augustus  overran  the  north-west  portion  of  Spain  and 
the  country  between  the  Alps  and  the  Danube.  The 
boundaries  of  the  empire  were  now,  the  Atlantic  on  the 
west;  the  Euphrates  on  the  east;  the  deserts  of  Africa, 
the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  and  the  Arabian  deserts  on  the 
south ;  the  British  Channel,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and 
the  Black  Sea  on  the  north.  The  only  subsequent  con- 
quests of  importance  were  those  of  Britain  by  CUudiofl^ 
and  of  Dacia  by  Trajan.  The  only  independent  pow- 
ers of  importance  were  the  Parthians  on  the  east  and 
the  Germans  on  the  north. 

The  population  of  the  empire  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
has  been  calculated  at  85,000,000  (Merivale,  Ram,  £m- 
pire,  i  V,  442-450).  Gibbon,  speaking  of  the  time  of  Clau- 
dius, puts  the  population  at  120,000,000  {Dedine  and  Fall, 
ch.  ii).  Count  Franz  de  Champagny  adopts  the  same 
number  for  the  reign  of  Nero  (Le»  Cesarg,  ii,  428).  All 
these  estimates  are  confessedly  somewhat  uncertain  and 
conjectural. 

This  large  population  was  controlled,  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius,  by  an  army  of  twenty-five  legions,  exclusive 
of  the  praetorian  guards  and  other  cohorts  in  the  capital 
The  soldiers  who  composed  the  legions  may  be  reckoned 
in  round  numbers  at  170,000  men.  If  we  add  to  these 
an  equal  number  of  auxiliaries  (Tacit.  Amu  iv,  5),  we 
have  a  total  force  of  840,000  men.  The  praetorian  guards 
may  be  reckoned  at  10,000  (Dion  Cass.  Iv,  24).  The  oth- 
er cohorts  would  swell  the  garrison  at  Rome  to  15,000 
or  16,000  men.  For  the  number  and  stations  of  the  le- 
gions in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  comp.  Tacit,  ^mt.  iv,  5. 


Map  of  the  Roman  Empire,  showing  the  Provinces. 
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The  tmj  nuy  have  conUiiMd  ibout  21,000  men  (/^ 
CHart,ii,i&i  camp.  Men  rale,  iii,  AM).  Tbe  legion, 
H  ippem  fmn  what  bu  been  uid,  miut  have  been 
'-QMcelike  a  brigade  than  a  regiment,"  ootuiMing, »  it 
dir).  of  mnn  than  6000  infantrv  witb  caraliy  atUcbed 
(Coarbeare  anl  Kowann,  ii,  ^), 

IIL  Hime  Ryk.—Tbt  Roman  government  wai  at 
&nt  kinglT.  Ronniliu,  the  flnt  monarch,  was  probably 
wRftdnl  bv»i  Diben,  during  a  period  of  two  hundred 
(Dd  ibrtf-fbar  vears,  till  in  the  year  &C.  609  kingly 

quiniai  fwperbua,  in  conaequenee  or  hia  arrogant  and 
sfpmaTe  dnpotiam.  A  coimular  (bnn  of  goremment 
jutweded,  which  was  at  the  flr«t  of  an  easentially  arij- 
tomiic  character,  but  waa  compelled  to  give  way  by 
dvgreta  to  popular  inrioence,  till  men  of  plebeian  origin 
made  their  way  to  the  bigbeU  oAlcn  iiid  Snt  honon 
in  [be  Statftf  when  the  goTemment  became  an  oligar- 
chvi  then  fell  into  anarchy,  from  which  it  was  reeened 
tiT  tbe  Hrang  hand  orOctaviiu  Cseir,  who  became  anie 
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Sf|K.t,A.U.729  (aasi),  though  it  waa  not  lill  the  year 
7^  that  the  aenate  named  Oclaviua  Imperator,  nor  till 
ibe  rnr  T!7  that  he  received  the  aicred  title  of  Augua- 
uuL  When  Auguetua  became  sale  rukr  of  the  Roman 
wiKtd,  be  waa  in  theory  rimply  the  flnt  cilimi  of  tbe 
lepablic,  intmaied  with  temporary  powera  to  aelile  the 
dinHdtn  of  the  State.  Tacitnt  uye  that  he  waa  iiei- 
ihtr  king  nor  dictator,  but  "prince"  (Am,  i,  9),  ■  title 
iiaplying  no  dril  authority,  but  limply  the  poaiiion  of 
of  the  senate  (/irnCfTwanwIiH).    The  old 

were  conferred  upon  Augiiaiua,  ao 
iku while  others  commonly  bore  the  chief  offlcial  titles, 
AapBtutbad  the  aupreme  control  of  every  departmeni 
cJ' the  Stale—above  all,  he  waa  the  emperur  (imjm-alor). 
Thit  wonl,  naed  originally  to  deaignaie  any  one  intruat- 
ri  vith  the  imptriam,  or  full  nitlitary  authority  over  a 
Rmunanny,  acquired  a  new  signiScaoce  when  adopted 
B  >  permanent  title  by  Julius  Deiar.  By  his  use  of  it 
u  a  onnant  prefix  to  hia  name  in  the  city  and  in  the 
cimp  be  openly  asserted  a  paramount  military  aulhori- 
n  mer  the  State.     Augustiia,  by  resutning  it,  plainly 


Roman  Emperor  and  Eoipteu. 
milian  allow  that  an  emperor  might  abed  the  nobleal 
blood  with  impunity,  ao  long  as  he  abstained  from  of- 
fending the  soldiery  and  the  populace. 

IV.  Fornsn  Dtpe»detieiei.—Ttie  subjugated  cQuntrie* 
[hat  lay  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy  were  designated  by 
the  general  name  of  pmvincea.  The  ArM  provisiana 
neceaaary  on  the  conquest  of  a  country  by  the  Homan 
arms  were  made  willi 


icalrf,in 


anful  « 


1.  the  support  of 
ilieinny(Hericale,ib>Hi./:iiij>^,ToLiii).  In  the  New 
Ten.  the  emperor  ia  commonly  designated  by  the  family 
lume  "  CMsr,"  or  the  dignified  and  almost  sacred  title 
"AaguKu"  (for  its  meaning,  comp.  Ovid,  Fatti,  i.  609). 
liberiiis  ia  called  by  Implication  ^i/jjuk  in  Lulie  iii,  I, 
i  title  ipphed  in  the  New  Tot.  to  Cyreniua,  Pilale.  and 
(Kben.  Notwithstanding  the  despotic  character  of  the 
gunniBient,  the  Romans  seem  to  have  shrunk  from 
>l«akuig  of  their  ruler  under  his  military  lille  (see 
UninlcAnn.  Empirr,  iii.  ibi,  and  note)  or  any  other 
innrtdly  despotic  appellation.  The  use  of  (he  word 
°  infuCt  diMtniu,  "  my  kird,'  in  Acta  xxv,  !6,  marks 

ia^Mm  and  Nero.  Augustus  and  Tiberius  refused 
Uii>  title.  Caligula  Scat  bore  it  (see  Alfonl's  note  in 
fcttif.;  Ovirt,  Fiitii,  ii,  148).  The  term  ;3omX(UC. 
"kinf^'inJobu  six,  IB;  1  Pel.ii,17,caunot  be  closely 

Tbe  empire  waa  nominally  elective  (Tacit 'Imt.iiiii, 
ii.  but  ptadicallv  it  passed  bv  adoption  (see  Ualba'e 
^*ecbuiTacit.^ut.i,  I&);  and  till  Nero's  time  a  sort 
rfbmdilaiT  right  aeeawd  to  be  recognised.     The  dan- 

■linie,  tnceeaifnlly  averted  lill  the  death  of  I'ertinax, 
A.D.  in  (tiihbon,  iii,  80);  but  outbreaks  of  military 
'»>BKe  were  not  wanting  in  thia  earlier  period  (comp. 
Vmek's  Dme  on  Gibbon,  b<^nf.)>    The  army  waa  ays- , 


ity  {imperitim)  intrusted  to  him  b; 

tenlion  was  the  ordering  of  the  military  power,  and  Ibe 
procuring  ofauilable  reauurces  for  subsist  ing  the  iroopK 
These  arrangemeiits,  however,  were  made  not  without 
a  regard  to  the  paciHc  relations  into  which  the  conquer- 
ors and  the  conquered  had  mutually  entered.  Acting 
OD  the  principle  that  all  unnecesaarj-  evil  waa  gratuiloua 
blly,  the  general  availed  himteir  of  the  aid  afforded  by  ' 
existing  institutiona,  and  only  vpuluted  1o  give  dis- 
pleasure by  eatablishing  new  ones  in  cases  where  the 
laws  and  cualoma  of  a  country  were  iiiBuftii;ient  for  bis 

nieed,  modified,  or  remodelled  by  the  conquei^r,  provi- 
sionally, and  only  until  the  Roman  senate  had  made  its 
behests  known.  Ordinarily,  however,  the  general  who 
had  coiiqueml  the  province  conslilulcil  its  government, 
in  virtue  of  a  law  or  decree  of  the  senate  in  which  the 
constitution  (/oma  proeinda)  was  set  forth  and  estate 
lished,  or  the  provisional  appointments  already  made 
were  sanctioned  and  confirmed.  In  onler  to  complete 
these  structural  arrangements,  the  general  received  spe- 
cial aid  from  ten  senators  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
whose  counsel  he  was  obliged  to  make  use  of.  In  thus 
rerorming  tbe  legal  and  social  life  of  a  province,  the  con- 
querors liad  the  good  sense  to  acl,  in  general,  with  pru- 
dence and  milditesa,  having  regard  in  their  appoint- 
ments to  local  peculiarities  and  existing  iuetttulions,  so 
far  as  the  inlemleil  adjunction  to  the  Roman  power  pei^ 
milted,  in  order  to  avoid  giving  the  provinciila  provo- 
cation fur  oppoaing  their  new  maalers.    Under  ordinary 


d  by  a, 


It  for  the  puq 


n  Rami 


ch  nigD,  and  the  mob  of  the  capital  continually  | 
■d  anuued  at  the  expense  of  (he  provinces.  We  i 
minded  of  the  insolence  and  avarice  of  the  soldiers 
^UI,I1.     The  reigns  of  Caligula,  N'ero,  and  Do- I 


e  seen,  petty  sovereigns 
were  left  in  possession  of  a  nominal  independence  on  Ibe 
borders,  or  within  the  natural  limils,  of  the  provinc*. 
Such  a  system  was  oaeful  for  rewarding  an  ally,  for  em- 
ploying a  busy  rider,  for  gradiiilly  accuatoming  a  stub- 
born people  ID  the  yoke  of  dependence.  There  were 
diRerenoes,  ton,  in  the  political  condition  of  dties  within 
Ihe  provinces.  Some  were  free  ciliea,  i,  e.  Here  govern- 
ed by  their  own  magiMrates,  and  were  exempted  from 
occupation  by  a  Roman  garrison.  Such  were  Tarsns, 
An(ioch  in  Syria,  Athens,  Ephesua,  Tbessalouica.     Set 
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the  notices  of  ihe  "  poliMichB"  »nd  "  derooe"  tt  ThaM- 
Idni<u  (Ada  xvii,5-8);  olsa  the  "  toim-clerk''  and  the 
usembly  at  Epheiua  (lix,  3S,69  [Conybeuc  and  How- 
ton,  Lift  of  SI.  Paul,!,  967;  ii,T9]).  Uccuionally,  bac 
niely,  free  ctti«a  were  exempted  hum  lajution.  Other 
ddes  were  "  coloiiieg,"  i  e.  coinmunitiea  ut  Kuman  citi- 
wnB  iniiBpUnled,  like  ganisuns  of  the  imperial  city, 
into  a  foreign  land.  Such  «■>  Philippi  (Acla  xvi,  12). 
Such,  Uw,  were  Corinth,  Troas,  the  Hnidian  Antinch. 
The  inhabitanta  were,  foraj^moBt  part,  Baman>(Ter.SI), 
and  their  magiatralea  delighled  in  the  Roman  title  ol 
Pnetor  (orpaT^yot),  and  in  the  attendance  oT  liclora 
(pa^iovxoi).  Acta  uri,  35  (Conybeare  and  Uowaon,  i, 
816).    See  Colony. 

Augustus  divided  the  provinces  into  two  clanes — (1) 
Imperial;  (2)  Senatorial — relainiiig  in  his  own  hands, 

oTa  It'ift  military  force  was  necenary,  and  committing 
the  peaceful  and  unarmefl  provinces  to  the  senate.  The 
imperial  proviiico,  at  flnt,  were  Gaul,  Lueitania,  Syria, 
Phoenicia,  Cilicia,  Cypnia,  and  ^gypt.  The  aenatorial 
province*  were  Africa,  NumidU,  Asia,  Achm  and  Epi- 
nis,  Dalinatia,  Macedonia,  Sicily.  Crete  and  Cyrene,  Ri- 
thynia  and  Ponlus,  Sardinia,  Betica  (Dion  Cass,  liii,  12). 
Cyjirui  and  Gallia  NarboneuMs  were  subsequently  given 
up  by  AuguAtiis,  who  in  turn  received  Dalmalia  from 
the  senalf.  Many  other  changes  were  made  aftenrarda. 
The  governors  of  those  provinces  which  were  assigned 
tn  the  senate  were  called  proconsuls  (AvSi-roTot,  depu- 
ties; A.  V.  Acts  xiii,  7;  xviii,  12;  xix,  38),  whatever 
their  previous  office  may  have  been  (Dion.  Cass,  liii,  18). 
The  impnial  provinces,  on  the  other  band,  were  gov- 
erned by  a  Legatns  (rpivfiirri^)  or  proprsun-  (livn- 
VTpaniyot),  even  if  the  officer  appointed  had  been  con- 
sul. The  minor  districts  of  the  imperial  provinces  were 
governed  by  a  procnralor  (itrirpoiros,  Dion  Casa.  liii, 
16,  "steward,"  MatLxK,  8).  Augustus  bmught  all  the 
procnmtors  under  his  control  (Dion  Case,  liii,  32).  Un- 
der the  republic  they  had  managed  the  affairs  of  pri- 
vate citizens,  but  under  the  empire  they  discharged  the 
duties  performed  by  the  qutestors  in  the  senalorial  prov- 
inces. They  controlled  the  revenue  and  collected  the 
taxes,  and  their  power  extended  from  these  matteii  lo 
Jn«dceandadminiBtration(TaeiL«i«.i,ll).  Theproc- 
urators  of  Jud«a  seem  to  have  been  under  the  control 
of  the  proconsul  of  Syria,  as  Quadralus  condemned  the 
indiscretion  of  the  procurator  Cumaiuis  (Ja8ephus..4tif. 
XX,  6,  3i  Tacit.  Am.  xii,  M).  They  are  called  "gov- 
ernors" (qyt/iont)  "I  the  New  Teat.  The  verb  ijyf^o- 
rtuui  is  employed  in  Luko  ii,  S  to  sbow  the  natJire  of 
the  government  of  Quirinus  over  Syria.  Asia  and  Achaia 
were  assigned  lo  the  senate,  and  in  each  case  the  title 
of  the  governor  in  the  Acts  is  proconsul  (di^irarof, 
xviii.lS;  xix,38).  Dion  Case,  (liii,  12)  inform*  us  that 
Cyprus  HSsret^ned  by  the  emperor;  but  Sergius  Pau- 
lus  is  called  in  the  Acta  (xiii,  7)  "proconsul."  This  is 
quite  correct,  as  Dion  adds  that  Augustus  restored  Cy- 
prus to  the  senate  in  exchange  for  another  district  of 
the  empire.  Coins  and  inacriptious  of  Cyprus  also  bear 
the  title  "proconsul"  (comp.  Cunvbeare  and  Howaon, 
Life  of  Rl.  Paul,  i.  178  sq. ;  Akerm'an,  -Vum.  IIL  of  ,V™ 
Tttl.p.i\).    See  Pboco.nsii. 

The  government  of  the  Bcnalnrisl  provinces  lay  be- 
tween the  consuls,  for  whom,  after  they  had  completed 
their  consular  office,  two  provinces  were  appointed;  the 
Other  provinces  were  allotted  lo  the  pnetors.     Suelo- 

is  adds  (OcfdK.  47)  that  Augustus 
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yean  in  the  provinces ;  unlil,indeed,  it  pleased  the  es- 
perur  to  recall  them.  Qusstors  were  not  sent  into  the 
imperial  provinces,  bui  their  place  was  supplied  by 
"  procuralnrea,"  called  at  a  later  period  "  rationala,' 
who  were  generally  taken  from  the  eqimlrian  order. 
They  raised  the  revenue  for  the  imperial  IresBuiT,  and 
■rged  the  office  of  paymaster  of  the  anoy.  Then 
iIk)  in  the  senatorial  provinces  a  procurator,  who 
I  the  income  intended,  not  for  the  creaaory,  but  ht 
mperor's  privy  pnrse:  the  smaller  prorincea, Kke 
1,  which  belonged  to  Syria,  wae  alujgellier  gov- 
erned by  such.    See  Pboclbatur. 

lis,  propnetors,  and  prnpneUirial  lieuten- 

It  to  proceed  inUi  their  several  prvvioec^ 

their  guidarice  froi 


haogps 


•enbyk 


oat  of  those  who  were  named  for  the  yeai 
the  proconsuls  into  the  provinces  of  the  senate.  Into 
the  provinces  of  the  emperor,  Itgali,  or  lieutenants, 
were  sent,  with  propnetorial  power,  to  act  as  representa- 
tive* of  their  master:  they  wore  the  sword  as  aji  index 
of  military  authority,  and  had  power  of  life  and  dcatli 


e  found  it 


ial  head  of  the  S: 
cation  may  be  found  ui  Pliny's  letter  lo  Trajan,  wilb     j 
the  emperor's  rescript,  regarding  the  conduct  which  wai 
to  be  observed  towards  the  already  numerous  and  rap-     I 
idly  growing  sect  of  Christians.     The  administnUion 
of  justice,  so  far  as  it  did  not  belong  to  the  province  it-    | 
self,  was  in  the  goveitior  or  lieuteaants  assembled  in  a 


il  lay 


o  Ihe 


p«>-  ; 


Criminal  Justice  wa»  i 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  local  governor,  and  extendtd 
not  only  over  the  provincials,  but  the  Koman  citiama  ai 
well :  in  important  cases  the  governors  applieil  for  a  de- 
cision to  the  emperor.  The  piocuntor  aametimec  had 
the  power  of  life  and  death,  as  in  the  case  of  Poulias 
Pilate  (Tacitus,  ^m.  XV,  44).    SeePaoviHCK. 


Roman  Orator  and  Youth. 

The  procurator  of  Judsa  resided  prindpalty  at  Cnra- 
rea,  and  the  military  forces  were  generally  siatinneii 
there  (Joeephus,<lnf.  xviii,  3,1).  During  tbe  Faseuvei 
Ihe  troops  were  stationed  at  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  inaurrcctinn  from  the  multitnde  of  viailois  at 
that  festival  (AcU  xxi,  31;  xxU,  24;  xxiil,  S3;  Joae- 
phus,  Ant.  XX,  6,  3).     The  troops  consisted  of  infantry 

tribuiiea  (;((\uip)(oi,  ver.  17)  and  centurions  (nvrvpiw- 
vft,  Mark  xv,  39,  44,  4G;  UaToyrapxoi,  Malt-  viii,  5; 
xxvii,  U 1  Acta  x,  1, 22>  The  former  were  at  the  head 
of  Ihe  cohort*  (mrfipta),  and  the  latter  at  the  head  of 
the  centuria.ofwhichtvro  made  a  maniple.  SeeAitHT. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  soldiers  (o  execute  the  sentence 
of  death  and  to  keep  guard  over  the  prisoners  (Uatt. 
xxvii,  37  aq.;  John  xix,  23  sq.;  camp.  AcU  xxii,  25), 
and  the  garments  of  those  who  were  execiiied  became 
their  perquisite  {John  xix,  23).  They  also  guarded  the 
prisoners  (Acts  xxiii,2B;  xxvii,SI).  In  Acta  x,  I  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  Italian  band  at  Cssarea.  This  was 
probably  a  cohort  serving  in  Syria  composed  of  natives 
of  lialy,  and  called  'IraXinj  to  distinguish  it  fcoin  those 
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which  oomiflted  of  troops  raised  in  Syria  (Josephos,  A  nt, 
xir,  \b,  10;  War,  i,  17,  IX  as  we  know  from  GniUsr 
{/»er.  eoccxxxiv,  1)  that  Italian  cohorts  were  serving 
in  STfia.  The  'S.inipti  'Zefiaorfi  (Acts  xxyii,  1)  could 
not  weU  be  a  eohors  Augustcu,  for  no  legions  were  in 
i^yria  or  Judm  bearing  that  title,  nor  could  it  be  the 
btud  kried  from  Samaria  (7Af)  iinriiiif  KoXovfcivi}  £e- 
^3a<mfvwv,  Josephus,  Ant,  xix,  9,  2;  xx,  6^  1 ;  War,  ii, 
12,  5).  Wieseler  suggests  that  it  was  the  AvffUitam 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  (Am9u  xiv,  15)  and  Suetonius 
{XaVf  20, 25).  The  first  levying  of  this  band  by  Au- 
gustus is  recorded  by  Dion  Cassius  (xlv,  12). 

The  provinces  were  heavily  taxed  for  the  bene6t  of 
Borne  atiid  her  citizens.  In  old  tiroes  the  Roman  reve- 
noes  were  raised,  mainly  from  three  sources:  1,  the  do- 
main lands;  2,  a  direct  tax  (tributum)  levied  upon  ev- 
ery citizen;  8,  from  customs,  tolls,  harbor  duties,  etc. 
The  agrarian  law  of  Julius  CiBsar  is  said  to  have  extin- 
gdahed  the  first  source  of  revenue  (Cicero,  Ad  AtL  ii, 
xri:  Dureau  de  la  Malle,  ii,  430).  Roman  citizens  had 
ceased  to  pay  direct  taxes  since  the  conquest  of  Mace- 
donia, aa  167  (Cicero,  De  Off.  u,  22;  Plutarch,  ^mU, 
PaxL  38),  except  in  extraordinary  emergencies.  The 
main  part  of  the  Roman  revenue  was  now  drawn  from 
the  provinces  by  a  direct  tax  (ic^yffoc«  i^po^f  Matt, 
xxii,  17;  Luke  xx,  22),  amounting  probably  to  from 
fire  to  seven  per  cent,  on  the  estimated  produce  of  the 
sml  (Dureau  de  la  Malle,  ii,  418).  The  indirect  taxes, 
too  (nXj|,  tfeetiffoHa,  Matt.  x%ni,  25 ;  Dureau  de  la  Malle, 
ii,  449),  appear  to  have  been  very  heavy  (ibid,  ii,  448, 
452).  Augustas,  on  coming  to  Uie  empire,  found  the 
r^ular  sources  of  revenue  impaired,  while  his  expenses 
must  have  been  very  great.  To  say  nothing  of  the  pay 
of  the  army,  he  is  said  to  have  supported  no  less  than 
M^  citizens  in  idleness  by  the  miserable  system  of 
public  gratuities  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  careful  val- 
uation of  the  property  of  the  whole  empire,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made  more  than  once  in  his  reign. 
See  Cbksus.  Angustus  appears  to  have  raised  both  the 
direct  and  indirect  Uxes  (ibid,  ii,  483, 448). 

The  provinces  are  said  to  have  becm  better  governed 
nndo-  the  empire  than  under  the  commonwealth,  and 
those  of  the  emperor  better  than  those  of  the  senate 
(Tadtos,  Aim,  if  76;  ir,  6 ;  Dion,  liii,  14).    Two  impor- 
tant changes  were  introduced  under  the  empire.    The 
goremors  received  a  fixed  pay,  and  the  term  of  their 
eommand  was  prolonged  (Josephiis,  Ant,  xv'ui,  6,  5). 
But  the  old  mode  of  levying  taxes  seems  to  have  been 
eontinned.    The  companies  who  farmed  the  taxes,  con- 
ing generally  of  knights,  paid  a  certain  sum  into 
the  Eoinan  treasury,  and  proceeded  to  wring  what  they 
coold  from  the  provincials,  often  with  the  connivance 
and  support  of  the  provincial  governor.    The  work  was 
^eot  chiefly  by  underlings  of  the  lowest  class  {porti- 
tom).  These  are  the  publicans  (q.  v.)  of  the  New  Test. 
On  the  whole,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  wrongs 
of  the  provinces  can  have  been  materially  alleviated 
Bnder  the  imperial  government.     It  is  not  likely  that 
<och  mien  as  Caligula  and  Nero  would  be  scrupulous 
■boot  the  means  used  for  replenishing  their  treasury. 
The  stories  related  even  of  the  reign  of  Augi^stus  show 
Itow  slight  were  the  checks  on  the  tyranny  of  provincial 
Soremors.    See  the  story  of  Licinius  in  Gaul  (Smith, 
X*Kf.  ofGr,  and  Rom.  Biog,  s.  v.),  and  that  of  the  Dal- 
Btttiaa  chief  (Dion,  Iv).     The  sufferings  of  Paul,  pro- 
tected as  be  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  his  Roman  cit- 
izenship, show  plainly  how  little  a  provincial  had  to 
liope  (lom  the  justice  of  a  Roman  governor. 

T.  Kmtm  Cittzettship^ — Seeing  how  great  the  privi- 
^in  of  a  Boman  citizen  were,  the  eagerness  vrith  which 
it  vas  sought,  and  the  earnestness  with  which  it  was 
P^c>dcd  in  case  of  any  unjust  treatment,  is  not  to  be 
*QOdered  at.  The  freedom  of  Rome  was  often  obtained 
^  pucbase  for  great  sums  (Acts  xxii,  28),  though  at 
tbe  time  of  Clandius  it  is  said  that  it  became  so  cheap 
^  it  might  be  bought  for  a  little  broken  glass  (Dion 
^  ix,  17).    A  citizen  under  the  republic  could  in 


criminal  cases,  tf  he  were  so  minded,  appeal  from  the 
magistrates  to  the  people,  for  without  the  acquiescence 
of  the  whole  Roman  people  no  man  could  be  put  to  death 
(Cicero,  Tusc.  Quasi,  4,  I ;  In  Verr,  54,  57).  At  the 
commencement  of  the  imperial  period  it  was,  however, 
necessary  that  the  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  em- 
peror, who  had  assumed  the  privilege  of  final  adjudica- 
tion. It  was  thus  that  Paul,  when  being  tried  before 
Fcstus,  ** appealed  unto  Csesar"  (Acts  xxv,  11;  xxvi, 
32),  fulfilling  our  Lord's  words  that  he  should  **bear 
witness  also  at  Rome"  (xxiii,  11 ;  xxvii,  28;  xxviii,  14, 
16, 17 ;  2  Tim.  i,  17 ;  i  v,  17).  The  scourging  of  a  Roman 
citizen  was  contrary  to  the  law,  and  Paul,  by  the  asser- 
tion of  his  Roman  citizenship,  prevented  Claudius  Lysi- 
as  from  ordering  him  to  be  scourged  (Acts  xxii,  26-29 ; 
xxiii,  27).  At  an  earlier  period  Paul  and  Silas  had 
been  acourged  (xvi,  37),  and  two  Roman  laws  thereby 
violated  {Ltx  Valeria,  RC.  508 ;  Lex  Porcia,  B.C.  800). 
They  were  also  illegally  treated,  being  "  uncondemned'* 
(Cicero,  Verr,  i,  9 ;  Tacitus,  Hist,  i,  6).  See  Sigonius, 
DeAntiquo  Jvre  Civ, Roth,  (Paris,  1572) ;  also  in  Gnevii 
ThesaurttSf  vol  i;  Spanheim,  Orbis  Rom,  (Lond.  1703); 
(3ellarii  HissertaU.  p.  715  sq.;  Fabricius,  Btbliograph, 
Antiq,  p.  724  sq.     See  Citizkmship. 

VL  Reliifiom  ToleratvnL—'lhe  treatment  that  the 
Jews  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Romans  was  at  times 
very  moderate.  Under  Julius  Csesar  they  were  not  for- 
bidden to  live  according  to  their  customs  even  in  Rome 
itself  (Joeephus,  Ant.  xiv,  10,  8),  and  Augustus  ordered 
that  they  should  have  full  freedom  of  worship,  hold 
their  assemblies,  and  make  gifts  to  their  Temple ;  they 
were  even  admitted  with  the  citizens  to  a  share  in  the 
largesses  of  com  (PhUo,  ^d  Cat,  p.  1015;  comp.  Horace, 
8at,  i,  9,  69) ;  and  when  it  fell  upon  the  Sabbath  day, 
Augustus  allowed  it  to  be  put  off  to  the  next  day.  They 
were  also  exempted  from  military  service  on  account  of 
their  religious  prejudices  (Josephus,  Ant,  xiv,  10, 11-19; 
xvi,  6;  comp.  xix,  5,  8).  Suetonius  (CW.  84)  records 
that  the  Jews  were  in  great  grief  at  the  death  of  Au- 
gustus. Tiberius  and  Claudius  banished  them  from 
Rome,  the  latter  on  account  of  tumults  caused  by  a  cer- 
tain Cbrestus  (Tacitus,  i4»n.  ii,  85;  Suetonius,  Tib,  36; 
comp.  Josephus,  Ant,  xviii,  3,  5;  Suetonius,  Claud.  25; 
Acts  xviii,  2);  but  the  expulsion  by  Claudius  is  contra- 
dicted by  Dion  Cassius  (Ix,  6),  and  a  few  years  after 
the  Jews  were  again  at  Rome  in  great  numbers  (Acts 
xxviii,  17  sq.).  The  interference  of  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment was  confined  to  keeping  peace  at  the  great  fes- 
tivals at  Jerusalem;  for  which  purple  a  guard  was 
stationed  in  the  fortress  of  Antonia,  overlooking  the 
city  (xxii,  24).  The  administration  of  religious  cere- 
monies was  committed  to  the  high-priest  and  Sanhe- 
drim; civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence  was  retained  by 
them,  and  they  were  allowed  to  pass  the  sentence  of 
condemnation,  but  its  execution  depended  upon  the 
procurator  (Josephus,  A  nt,  xx,  9, 1 ;  Mark  xiv,  53-55, 
62-65).  They  were  also  permitted  to  inflict  lesser 
punishments,  especially  for  infractions  of  the  Mosaic 
law ;  but  the  power  of  life  and  death  was  taken  from 
them  (John  xviii,  31).  (See  Alford's  note  on  this  pas- 
sage, and,  Bisooe  On  the  AcU,  }^  134-167.)  The  ston- 
ing of  Stephen  probably  took  place  during  a  tumult, 
and  not  with  the  sanction  of  the  procurator  (Acts  vii, 
28).  Even  beyond  the  borders  of  Palestine  the  Jews 
exercised  among  themselves  the  civil  jurisdiction  ac- 
cording to  their  laws.  Josephus  {Ant^  xiv,  10, 17)  gives 
a  Roman  decree  to  the  city  of  Sardis  sanctioning  this 
privilege. 

The  Romans  could  not  remain  masters  of  the  oountrv 
so  long  without  leaving  many  traces  of  their  occupa- 
tion :  the  Latin  language  became  known,  the  imperial 
weights  and  measures  as  well  as  modes  of  reckoning 
time  were  adopted,  many  Latinisms  passed  into  common 
use  (occasionally  met  with  in  the  New  Test.),  and  judi- 
cial proceedings  were  conducted  in  that  language.  Yet 
Latin  literature  never  exercised  the  same  influence  on 
the  Jewish  mind  which  the  Greek  philosophy  did,  of 
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xvh'ich  we  have  the  most  remarkable  example  in  the 
Jewish  school  of  Alexandria.  Indeed,  the  Komans  care- 
fully abstained  from  forcing  their  own  language  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  they  conquered,  though 
the  strictness  with  which  every  official  act,  even  to  the 
farthest  limits  of  the  empire,  was  carried  out  in  the  Ko- 
man  language  was  never  relaxed,  but  the  edicts  were 
generally  translated  into  Greek  (J(»ephus,  AfU.  xiv,  10, 
2).  The  better- educated  Romans  undoubtedly  spoke 
Greek.  The  inscription  on  the  cross  was  written  in 
Hebrew,  Roman,  and  Greek  (Luke  xxiii,  88 ;  John  xix, 
20) ;  the  Hebrew  for  the  common  people,  the  Latin,  the 
official  language,  and  the  Greek,  that  usually  spoken 
(Alfurd,  ad  loc,).  All  the  official  inscriptions  put  up  by 
the  Romans  were  called  tUttU  (comp.  Suetonius,  In  Ca- 
lig,  34 ;  In  Donu  10) ;  and  John  {loc  ciQ  uses  the  same 
expression  (typa^  riTXov), 

The  freedom  of  religious  worship  enjoyed  by  the  na- 
tions subject  to  Rome  was  remarkably  great,  though 
foreign  religions  were  not  allowed  to  be  introduced 
among  the  Romans  (Livy  xxxix,  16) ;  and  it  is  recorded 
by  Dion  Cassius  (Hi,  36)  that  Mascenas  advised  Augus- 
tus not  to  permit  such  innovations,  as  they  would  only 
tend  to  destroy  the  monarchy.  This  rule  was  strictly 
maintained  by  all  his  successors.  Judaism  was  an  ex- 
ception, though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Jews  were  some- 
times expelled  from  Rome. 

Vn.  T/ie  condition  of  the  Roman  empire,  at  the  time 
when  Christiamty  appeared  has  often  been  dwelt  upon, 
as  affording  obvious  illustrations  of  PauVs  expression 
that  the  "fulness  of  time  had  come"  (GaL  iv,  4).  The 
general  peace  within  the  limits  of  the  empire,  the  for- 
mation of  military  roads,  the  suppression  of  piracy,  the 
march  of  the  l^ons,  the  voyages  of  the  corn-fleets,  the 
general  increase  of  traffic,  the  spread  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage in  the  West  as  Greek  had  already  spread  in  the 
Kast,  the  external  unity  of  the  empire,  offered  facilities 
hitherto  unknown  for  the  spread  of  a  world-wide  relig- 
ion. The  tendency,  too,  of  a  despotism  like  that  of  the 
Roman  empire  to  reduce  all  its  subjects  to  a  dead  level 
was  a  powerful  instrument  in  breaking  down  the  pride 
of  privileged  races  and  national  religions,  and  familiar- 
izing men  with  the  truth  that  "  God  hath  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth*^  (Acts  xvii, 
24,  2G).  But  still  more  striking  than  this  outward 
preparation  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  deep  and  wide-spread  corruption  which 
seemed  to  defy  any  human  remedy.  It  would  be  easy 
to  accumulate  proofs  of  the  moral  and  political  degra- 
dation of  the  Romans  under  the  empire.  It  is  needier 
to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  corruption,  the  cruelty, 
the  sensualitv,  the  monstrous  and  unnatural  wickedness 
of  the  period  as  revealed  in  the  heathen  historians  and 
satirists  *•  Viewed  as  a  national  or  political  history," 
says  the  great  historian  of  Rome,  "  the  history  of  the 
Roman  empire  is  sad  and  discouraging  in  the  last  de- 
gree. We  see  that  things  had  come  to  a  point  at  which 
no  earthly  power  could  afford  any  help ;  we  now  have 
the  development  of  dead  powers  instead  of  that  of  a  vi- 
tal energy"  (Niebuhr,  Led.  v,  194).  Notwithstanding 
the  outward  appearance  of  peace,  unity,  and  reviving 
prosperity,  the  general  condition  of  the  people  must 
have  been  one  of  great  raiser}\  To  say  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  probably  one  half  of  the  population  consisted 
of  slaves,  the  great  inequality  of  wealth  at  a  time  when 
a  whole  province  could  be  owned  by  six  landowners, 
the  absence  of  any  middle  class,  the  utter  want  of  any 
institutions  for  alleviating  distress,  such  as  are  found  in 
all  Christian  countries,  the  inhuman  tone  of  feeling  and 
practice  generally  prevailing,  forbid  us  to  think  favora- 
bly of  the  happiness  of  the  world  in  the  famous  Augus- 
tan age.  We  must  remember  that  "  there  were  no  pub- 
lic hospitals,  no  institutions  fttr  the  relief  of  the  infirm 
and  poor,  no  societies  for  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  mankind  from  motives  of  charity.  Nothing 
was  done  to  promote  the  instruction  of  the  lower  classes, 
nothing  to  mitigate  the  miseries  of  domestic  slavery. 


Charity  and  general  philanthropy  were  so  little  regaided 
as  duties  that  it  requires  a  very  extensive  acqoaiutanee 
with  the  literature  of  the  times  to  find  any  alluaiuo  to 
them"  (Arnold,  Later  Roman  Commonwealfh,  ii,  398i 
If  we  add  to  this  that  there  was  probably  not  a  su^ 
religion,  except  the  Jewish,  which  was  felt  by  the  more 
enlightened  part  of  its  professors  to  be  real,  we  mar 
form  some  notion  of  the  worid  which  Christianity  had 
to  reform  and  purify. 

Notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  Augustas  to  stop  til 
tendencies  to  corruption  by  punishing  immoralitv,  it 
was  chiefly  immorality  that  uuilermiued  the  empire. 
With  a  high  civilization,  a  flourishing  commerce,  and 
general  outward  refinement  was  associated  a  terrible 
depravity  of  morals.  Yet  the  prosperoos  state  of  the 
empire  was  confessed  by  the  provinces  as  wdl  as  tbe 
Romans.  "  They  acknowledged  that  the  true  prindpk« 
of  social  life,  laws,  agriculture,  and  science,  which  bad 
been  first  invented  by  the  wisdom  of  Athena,  were  nov 
firmly  established  by  the  power  of  Rome,  under  vhost 
auspicious  influence  the  fiercest  barbarians  were  unitfd 
by  an  equal  government  and  common  language"  (Gib> 
bon,  ch.  ii).  The  cruelties  and  exactions  of  the  provin- 
cial magistrates  were  suppressed  by  Augustus  and  Ti- 
berius (Tacitus,  Ann,  iv,  6).  Roads  were  constructed 
and  commerce  increased,  but  all  of  no  avail.  Sorierr 
would  not  be  reformed,  and  Paul  draws  a  striking  pict- 
ure of  the  corruption  of  the  age  (Rom.  i,  14-28).  But 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  was  floating  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  ^*  the  wisdom  of  providence  was  preparing  a  knowl- 
edge which  struck  root  as  deeply  as  the  literature  of 
the  Augustan  age  had  been  scattered  superficially"  (Ar- 
nold, loc,  ci/,y. 

The  Roman  empire  terminated  with  tlie  anarchy 
which  followed  the  murder  of  Justinian  II,  the  last  soi- 
ereign  of  the  family  of  Heraclius;  and  Leo  III,  or  the 
Isaurian,  must  be  ranked  as  the  first  Byzantine  monarch 
(Finlay,  Greets  under  the  Romans^  p.  433). 

The  chief  prophetic  notices  of  the  Roman  empirp  are 
found  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  especially  in  xi,  90-40,  and 
in  ii,  40;  vii,  7, 17-19,  according  to  the  common  inter- 
pretation of  the  **  fourth  kingdom"  (comp.  2  Esdr.  xi.1). 
See  Dakibl.  According  to  some  interpreters  the  Ro- 
mans are  intended  in  Deut.  xxviii,  49-57.  For  tbe 
mystical  notices  of  Rome  in  the  Revelation,  corop.  Rome. 

On  the  general  subject  of  this  article,  consult  Esehen- 
berg.  Classical  Manual,  §  ^  Roman  Antiquities"  (Lond. 
1844);  Ruperti,  Handbuck  der  rdmisck,  AltertkOmer 
(Hanover,  1841,  2  vols.  8vo);  Maillott  and  Martin,  Re^ 
cherches  sur  les  Costumes^  les  Mceurs,  etc,  des  Aneiens 
Peuples,  See  also  Unger,  Sitten  und  Gehraucke  dn 
Romer  (Vienna,  1805);  Arnold, //is/,  of  Rome,  Much 
information  may  be  found  by  the  English  reader  on  the 
slate  of  manners  in  the  first  centuries  after  Christ  in  the 
following  fictions:  Lockhart,  Valerius;  Biilwer,  Pom- 
peii; Ware,  Palmyra;  and  in  Milman,  Hist,  of  Latw 
Christianity,  But  especially  consult  Merivale,  /fist,  of 
the  Roman  Empire  (Lond.  1864, 8vo). 

ROMAN  EMPIRE,  Thr  Holy,  is  the  designaHon 
familiarly  given  to  the  mediaeval  and  modem  Roman 
Empire  of  the  West,  and  especially  to  that  empire  after 
the  imperial  sceptre  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Gei^ 
man  sovereigns.  For  a  whole  millennium — from  the 
coronation  of  Chariemagne  to  the  abdication  of  Francis 
of  Austria — the  Roman  empire  occupied  in  Western 
Europe  the  first  place,  in  dignity  and  prestige,  of  all 
secular  govwiiments.  Though  its  actual  power  had 
continually  fluctuated,  and  its  influence  on  the  affairs 
of  the  world  had  rapidly  waned  after  the  retirement  of 
Charles  Y,  it  remained  an  imposing  memorial  of  ancient 
grandeur  and  dominion,  and  was  honored  as  a  "darum 
et  venerabile  nomen."  "  Heir  of  the  universal  sway  of 
Rome,  the  holder  of  it  claimed  to  be  the  suzerain  of  all 
earthly  kings.  First  and  oldest  of  European  dignities, 
its  very  name  had  a  sound  of  dignity." 

Passing  over  the  widely  extended  and  thoroughly 
organized  empire  of  Charlemagne,  atid  the  rapid  deci^ 
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ofemuience  and  power,  under  hia  snoeeasors  of  the  Car- 
lovingiin  line,  and  confining  attention  to  the  Germanic 
dmaatiea,  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  maintained  a  lofty 
aiid  potent  ascendency  over  all  kings  and  temporal  mi- 
en id  the  West  for  three  centuries,  extending  from  the 
first  Otbo,  the  Great,  to  the  death  of  that '^  stupor  mundi," 
the  dazzling,  energetic,  and  lordly  Frederick  II.  Dar- 
ing this  long  and  agitated  period,  the  empire  and  the 
l»(Hicy  marched  abreafit  in  constant  discord  and  furious 
contention ;  the  one  acknowledged  to  be  supreme  in  the 
Mcalar  order,  the  other  reverenced  as  supreme  in  the 
spiritual  order.  The  rivalries,  the  jealousies,  the  ani- 
BMdtiea,  the  virulent  antagonisms,  of  these  transcendent 
sovereignties — each  endeavoring  to  secure  its  own  posi- 
tion and  predominancy  by  the  depression  of  the  other — 
liOed  the  centuries  with  strife,  with  acrimonies,  and  with 
perplexities  worse  than  the  bloody  warfare  which  they 
engendered.  For  one  brief  interval  in  the  subsequent 
ag«s,  after  long  and  dreary  eclipse,  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  under  an  emperor  of  the  house  of  Uapsbnrg, 
threatened  to  regain  a  more  arrogant  control,  a  vaster 
domain,  a  more  solitary  domination,  than  it  had  pos- 
Msaed  und^  the  first  Ctesars  or  had  claimed  under  the 
first  Constantine.  But  Charles  V,  the  most  powerfid  of 
emperors  nnce  Charlemagne,  was  the  last  of  emperors 
crowned  in  Italy.  He  was  frustrated  of  the  dreams 
that  had  been  nursed  for  him  by  both  his  grandfathers, 
and  that  had  been  eagerly  cherished  by  himself  through- 
oat  a  long  and  busy  reign.  His  energies  were  engross- 
ed and  wasted,  his  enormous  resources  consumed,  and 
his  authority  paralyzed  by  discords  in  his  numerous 
scattered  kingdoms  and  principalities,  and  by  the  divi- 
sions and  civil  wars  produced  by  the  Protestant  Refor- 
mation, and  favoring  its  extension.  Worn  out  and  baf- 
fled, be  renounced  his  thrones  in  despair.  He  retired — 
shattered  in  health,  in  spirit,  and  in  confidence,  to  fritter 
tvay  the  last  months  of  a  grand  existence-^mid  the 
lovely  twenery  around  the  monastery  of  Juste.  Thence- 
forward the  empire  continued  to  wane  and  shrivel  up, 
till  finally  extingubbed  by  the  conquests  and  confeder- 
atioos  of  the  emperor  Napoleon. 

An  institution  of  such  long  duration,  of  such  splendid 
preteoeionsjof  such  intimate  association  with  the  eccle- 
siastical system  of  Christendom,  of  such  profound  influ- 
ence upon  both  the  temporal  and  the  spiritiud  fortunes 
of  humanity — an  inMitution  which  transmitted  thecon- 
sammate  result  of  all  ancient  civilization  almost  to  our 
uvn  day— moits  careful  appreciation,  and  requires  it 
the  DfxFe  urgently  because  its  name  has  already  ceased 
to  be  familiar,  and  because  its  fortunes  and  vicissitudes 
are  often  alighted  as  the  vanished  "  phantoms  of  forgot- 
ten nilc.'' 

L  Origm  of  the  I^ame.— The  name  of  The  Holy  Ro- 
man Empire  cannot  be  distinctly  traced  in  either  its 
origin  or  its  applicarion.     It  is  obscurely  involved  in 
the  institution  of  the  empire  throughout  all  the  phases 
of  its  existence.     It  may  readily  be  discerned  in  pagan 
Rome.   It  is  implied  in  the  constitution  of  the  reanimat- 
ed Empire  of  the  West.     In  more  modem  times  it  fre- 
qoently  appears  in  treaties  and  imperial  documents,  in 
diplomatic  papers,  and  in  the  official  transactions  of  the 
imperial  chancery.     But  it  was  never  of  obligatory  or 
hahitoal  employment.     It  does  not  occur  in  the  Act  of 
Abdication  of  Francis  I  in  1806,  nor  in  the  earlier  Prag- 
matic, which  paved  the  way  for  the  abdication  and  pre- 
scribed his  official  titles  as  emperor  elect.     It  has  not 
bc«i  found  in  any  of  the  numerous  chronicles,  specially 
tuoiined  for  the  present  inquiry,  which  record  the  cor- 
°oatiuns  from  Charlemagne  to  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg. 
U  has  not  been  detected  by  us  in  the  capitularies  and 
^ictft,  nor  in  the  Libri  Feudorum,    There  is  nothing 
on  the  subject  in  Pfeflfers  A  brege  Chronologigue,  not- 
vithstamfing  the  well-merited  commendations  bestow- 
t^br  Gibbon  upon  that  painstaking  and  useful  treatise. 
^We  »  no  explanation  in  Muratori  nor  in  Gibbon.    It 
«a«)d  be  vain,  of  course,  to  expect  the  solution  of  any 
Ktl  diffienlty  from  The  Middle  Agts  of  the  superficial 


and  blundering  Hallam.  It  is  strange,  however,  that 
no  elucidation  of  its  origin  and  use  is  given  by  Bryce  in 
his  work  specifically  entitled  The  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
All  these  European  writers  had  ready  access  to  authen- 
tic sources  of  informatiou  which  are  usually  beyond  the 
reach  of  inquirers  in  America. 

The  interpretation  of  the  name  is  not  far  to  seek, 
though  a  long,  elaborate,  and  dubious  research  would 
be  required  to  determine  the  times,  conditions,  and  cir- 
cumstances of  its  ordinary  employment,  if  there  ever  was 
any  fixed  rule  on  the  subject.  The  city  of  Rome  and  the 
imperium  Bomcmum  were  always  regarded  as  sacrotanctf 
even  under  the  republic.  The  argumentation  of  Augus- 
tine, in  his  memorable  treatise  De  dvitate  Dei,  revolves 
mainly  upon  the  pagan  allegation  of  the  intimate  de- 
pendence of  Rome  on  the  guidance  of  her  gods.  Under 
the  empire,  the  city  was  fervently  adored  as  diva  Roma^ 
urht  divina,  and  the  sacred  fire  was  kept  ever  burning 
in  her  honor.  Such  a  perpetual  fire  was  maintained  in 
the  imperial  palace.  Julius  C«sar  was  Pontifex  Maxi- 
mus,  holding  the  holiest  of  offices  at  the  time  of  his  as- 
sassination, and  had  been  chief  of  the  religion  many 
years  previously.  On  his  murder,  he  was  deified,  and 
became  Divus  Julius.  On  the  death  of  Lepidus,  Augus- 
tus united  the  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus  to  his  other 
titles.  He,  too,  was  deified.  Subsequent  emperors  re- 
tained the  pontificate,  and  many  were  worshipped  as 
Divi  while  still  alive.  The  pontificate  was  held  even 
by  Christian  princes;  and  the  epithet  "sacred*^  was  ap- 
plied in  both  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  vocabulary  of 
the  court  to  their  persons,  their  families,  their  functions, 
their  ministers,  and  all  their  surroundings.  This  prac- 
tice was  not  weakened  by  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity as  the  religion  of  the  state.  Comes  sacri  cubi- 
culi,  $acri  tisci,  $acrarum  largitionum,  sacri  palatii,  etc., 
were  regular  offices  under  the  constitution  of  Constan- 
tine. We  find  even  "the  sacred  inkstand"  and  "the 
sacred  ink.**  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the 
"  tribunicia  potestas,"  which  was  one  of  the  principal 
constituents  of  imperial  authority,  had  always  been  "  sa- 
crosanct" (Liv.  IV,  iii,  6,  et  Not,  Var.  ad  xxvii,  xxxviii, 
3,  ed.  Drakenboroh).  The  organization  and  ceremonial 
of  the  old  Roman  empire  were  habitually  adopted  or 
travestied  by  the  barbarian  kingdoms  (see  Cassiodor. 
Epp,  Var.)  before  they  were  repeated  by  the  Western 
emperors.  In  the  attestation  of  the  Aetade  Pace  Con^ 
stantice,  1183,  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  the  notary  signs 
himself, "  Ego  Odelinus,«acrt  palatii  notarius,"  in  exact 
correspondence  with  the  language  of  Justinian  in  the 
confirmation  of  the  code:  "Yir  gloriosissimus,  quaestor 
sacri  palatii  nostri. . . ."  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  in  the  West,  as  in  the  East,  the  phrase  "sanctus  Tm- 
perator,"  though  it  does  not  become  one  of  the  formal 
titles. 

When  Charlemagne  received  the  imperial  crown  at 
Rome  on  Christmas-day,  800,  he  received  it  with  all  the 
attributes  of  the  imperial  sovereignty  of  Rome.  The 
sanctity  of  the  office,  derived  from  the  several  confluent 
tendencies  which  have  been  specified,  was  not  the  least 
marked  of  these  attributes.  This  sanctity  was  further 
heightened  by  the  circumstances  and  the  purposes  of 
his  appointment,  and  by  the  relations  of  himself  and  his 
family  to  the  orthodox  Christianity  of  the  West.  One 
of  his  highest  duties  and  honors  was  to  be  the  "  advo- 
catus  ecclesiie,"  the  protector  of  the  pope  against  domes- 
tic and  foreign  enemies — the  temporal  sovereign  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  of  Christendom.  He  was  solemnlv 
anointed.  It  is  stated  by  a  late  chronicler  that  he  wns 
hailed,  in  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  as  "  a  Deo  con>- 
nato."  So  Justinian  had  declared :  "  Deo  auctore  nostrum 
gubemante  imperium"  (/>c  Concept.  Dig.  §  1).  When 
Otho  I  was  crowned  in  962,  the  pope  conveyed  the  dig- 
nity "  benedictione  et  consecratione."  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  when  Charles  merged  the  patriciate  in  the 
empire,  he  took  merely  a  title  of  higher  dignity.  It  is 
an  equal  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  only  revived  or  re- 
newed the  long-dormant  Empire  of  the  West.     He  was 
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crowned  sole  emperor  of  tbe  Roman  world  at  the  time 
of  a  supposed  vacancy  of  tbe  imperial  throne,  which  had 
alwa^'s  been  deemed  elective,  and  of  exclusively  mascu- 
line tenure:  ^Quia  mulier  excoecato  imperatore  Con- 
stantino filio  suo  imperabat"  (Sigebert  Gemblacensis, 
ad  amu ;  comp.  Palgrave,  Engtish  Commonwealth^  p.  489- 
493,  who  long  preceded  Fustel  de  Coulanges  [Rev,  dea 
Deux  Mondes^  Jan.  1, 1870]). 

The  expediency,  the  propriety,  or  the  necessity  of 
this  transference  of  tbe  empire  from  the  East  to  the 
West,  though  in  three  years  restricted  to  the  revival  of 
the  Western  Empire,  sufficed  for  the  resurrection  of  the 
latter  empire  and  for  the  distinct  constitution  of  the 
Christendom  {Chriiti  dovwdutn)  of  Western  Europe. 
The  epithet  of  '*  holy"  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at- 
tached formally  to  either  empire  at  this  time,  though 
probably  in  use.  The  title  of  the  emperor,  in  the  West 
as  in  the  East,  continued  to  be  ^'Imperator  Romanus, 
semper  Augustus."  But  the  idea  of  sanctity  under  the 
setting,  as  under  the  rising,  sun  seems  to  have  been  ever 
present  to  tbe  minds  of  men.  Hence  the  designation 
"  Imperator  sanctus"  is  found  in  the  Edict  of  Verona, 
Oct.  29,  967,  of  Otho  I,  Imp, ;  and  his  son  Otho  II, 
Jiex  (Pertz,  Mon,  Hist,  Germ,  iv,  88).  It  was  not  until 
after  the  thorough  feudalization  of  the  empire  under 
the  Germanic  successors  of  the  Carlovingians,  and  the 
bitter  contiicts  and  inveterate  rivalries  of  emperors  and 
popes,  that  the  sanctity  of  the  empire  needed  to  be  prom- 
inently averted  as  the  counterpart  and  counterpoise  of 
the  sanctity  of  the  papal  throne.  But  pagan  and  Chris- 
tian, Eastern  and  Western,  habits  and  associations  had 
combined  to  invest  emperor  and  empire  with  an  air  of 
recognised  holiness.  These  influences  and  tendencies 
were  preserved  and  augmented  by  the  circumstances 
attendant  on  Charlemagne's  coronation,  and  were  in- 
creased by  the  ideal  character  which  the  empire  sub- 
sequently assumed. 

II.  Theoiy  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, — There  would 
be  manifest  impropriety  in  entering  here  into  the  con- 
sideration of  the  constitution  or  the  history  of  the  sec- 
ond Western  empire.  But  the  theory  of  the  empire,  its 
great  contention  with  the  papacy,  and  the  grave  conse- 
quences thence  resulting  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  relig- 
ious fortunes  of  Europe  are  apposite,  and  even  indis- 
pensable, to  the  present  CydopcBdia,  The  notices,  how- 
ever, must  inevitably  be  both  brief  and  jejune. 

The  significance  of  great  historical  events  and  insti- 
tutions does  not  reveal  itself  till  they  have  pawed  away 
or  declined.  It  must  be  gathered  by  retrospection  from 
the  consequences — not  expected  from  contemporaneous 
appreciation.  Charlemagne  was  constituted  emperor 
by  the  implied  election  of  the  Roman  people,  and  by  the 
consecration  of  the  pope,  as  the  ruler  of  the  Christian 
world ;  as  the  official  defender  of  the  Church ;  as  the 
upholder  of  orthodox  Christian! £y  against  heresy  and 
schism ;  as  the  champion  of  the  faith  and  of  the  faithful 
against  the  infidel  and  the  barbarian;  as  the  patron, 
promoter,  and  guardian  of  missionary  enterprise  for  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen.  In  this  character  he  was 
not  merely  the  first  among  temporal  princes,  but  su- 
preme over  them  alU  He  was  clothed  with  a  religious 
character  in  order  to  act  as  the  carnal  instrument  of  the 
spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  authority.  He  was  chief  of 
Christendom  to  preserve  the  Christian  society  from  in- 
testine disorders  and  external  perils.  He  was  head  of 
the  temporal  order,  but  with  distinct  spiritual  attribu- 
tions. The  pope  was  head  of  the  spiritual  order,  but 
\vith  some  temporal  jurisdiction,  by  the  grant  of  Pepin 
and  the  confirmation  of  Charlemagne.  Each,  in  his 
sphere,  was  the  vicegerent  of  Heaven  for  the  govern- 
ment and  guidance  of  the  world.  This  is  very  cogently 
presented  by  Bryce:  "Thus  does  the  emperor  answer 
ill  every  point  to  his  antitype,  the  pope,  his  power  be- 
ing yet  of  a  lower  rank,  created  on  the  analogy  of  the 
papal,  as  the  papal  itself  had  been  modelled  after  the 
empire.  The  parallel,  holds  good  even  in  its  details; 
for  just  as  we  have  seen  the  churchman  assuming  the 


crown  and  robes  of  the  secolar  prince,  so  now  did  be  ar- 
ray tbe  emperor  in  his  own  ecclesiastical  vestmcBts^ 
the  stole  aiMl  the  dalmatic;  gave  him  a  clerical  aa  weQ 
as  a  sacred  character;  removed  his  office  frona  |di  nar- 
row associations  of  birth  and  coontr}* ;  inaugurated  him 
by  rites,  every  one  of  which  was  meant  to  aymbolize 
and  enjoin  duties  in  their  essence  religions^  (^Tke  Holy 
Roman  Empire^  vii,  106-1 16). 

It  most,  indeed,  have  been  very  evident,  or  most  hare 
been  recognised  by  an  instinct  more  profotmd  than  eri- 
denoe,  that  the  preservation  of  civilization ;  tbe  prot«y 
tion  of  society  against  Saracen,  Saxon,  etc ;  the  peipec- 
uation  of  Christian  faith ;  the  maintenance  of  rdigioiB 
order  and  civil  discipline,  of  oHMvlity  and  cnlture  among 
the  nations,  of  unity  in  the  brotherhood  of  foith,  of  tran- 
quillity throughout  the  Christian  realm — required,  amid 
the  still  rampant  paganism  and  the  internal  and  exter- 
nal dangers  of  the  time,  that  there  should  be  consolida- 
tion of  Christian  government;  that  there  should  also  be 
union  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  authorities; 
and  that  agreement  and  harmony  should  prevail  between 
the  two  orders  of.  rule.  This  was  exemplified  by  the 
coronation  of  the  emperor  in  Rome  by  tbe  pope,  by 
the  assent  of  the  emperor  to  the  election  of  Uie  pope. 
It  is  equally  evident  that  these  two  powen — each  in 
some  sort  supreme,  yet  each,  also,  in  some  sort  sobordi- 
nate  to  the  other — would  d^line  into  jealousies  and  dis- 
cords and  furious  antagonisms  when  the  great  dangers 
which  enforced  their  union  had  been  mitigated  or  re- 
moved, and  when  causes  of  difference,  which  were  sure 
to  arise,  should  eventually  arise. 

The  splendid  dreams  of  humanity  are  visions  of  the 
night  which  are  dissipated  by  the  realities  of  the  day. 
It  was  a  magnificent,  but  never  realized,  conception  that 
as  there  should  be  ^*one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,"' 
so  there  should  be  a  single  Christendom,  with  one  ad- 
ministrator of  spiritual  interests  and  one  governor  of 
temporal  society,  that  all  nations  might  be  one  reahn  of 
Christianity  and  all  Christians  might  be  secured  by  the 
combined  might  of  all,  under  the  guidance  and  disposi- 
tion of  one  secular  control.  It  was  a  brilliant  dreank. 
It  has  left  but  the  cloud  behind.  It  may  aflord  a  hope 
or  a  promise  of  accomplishment  in  very  dissimilar  form 
in  future  centuries.  For  brief  periods  there  was  a  re- 
mote approximation  to  its  achievement.  For  long  pe- 
riods it  was  frustrated  and  often,  perhaps,  fcMrgotteo 
(**  breves  et  infaustos  populi  Romani  amores"). 

HI.  Relations  of  the  ''Holy  Roman  EmpireT  to  the 
''Holy  Roman  CAitrcA."— The  Holy  Roman  Empire 
lasted  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  Its  eminence 
and  its  relations  to  the  papac}'  changed  varioudy  and 
greatly  during  this  long  lapse  of  time.  Pfeffel,  who  is 
occupied  with  the  history  of  Germany  rather  than  with 
that  of  the  empire,  divides  the  former  into  nine  periods, 
beginning  with  Sigovesus  A.D.  600,  and  ending  with 
the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  Hapsbnrg  in  1740. 
Six  of  these  periods  must  be  left  unnoticed  for  various 
reasons,  which  there  is  not  room  to  state.  The  fourth, 
or  Carlovingian,  period  has,  indeed,  been  considered  more 
fully  than  our  space  would  justify.  The  great  struggle 
between  the  emperor  and  the  pope  took  place  during 
the  fiflh,  sixth,  and  seventh  periods,  under  the  Saxon, 
Franconian,  and  Suabian  houses  (962-1254) ;  and  from 
this  struggle  issued  the  religious  and  political  complica- 
tions of  modem  Europe  and  of  the  modem  world.  To 
these  periods,  then,  attention  will  have  to  be  confined, 
and  to  them  it  can  be  but  inadequately  directed. 

When  Otho  I  was  crowned  at  Rome  in  962,  he  was  in 
a  position  which  permitted,  and  almost  necessitated,  the 
revival  of  the  imperial  pretensions,  which  had  long  been 
dormant,  while  that  supreme  dignity  was  squabbled 
over  by  Bui^ndian  or  other  princes.  There  was 
occasion  for  the  coercion  of  a  strong  hand,  external  to 
Rome  and  free  from  papal  affiliations.  For  three  quar^ 
ters  of  a  century  the  papacy  had  t>een  the  spoil  of  fac- 
tions, and  had  been  held  by  the  nominees,  tools,  or  sci- 
ons of  turbulent  nobles  and  depraved  women j    It  waa 
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the  age  of  Alberic  and  Marozia,  and  of  that  late  fiction 
piptasa  Joanna.  The  interpoeition  <^8ome  foreign  con- 
trol wM  imperadvely  required.  The  treachery  of  John 
VIII  necesBtated  the  aasomption  by  Otho  of  the  right 
to  regulate  papal  electiana,  and  the  imposition  of  an  oath 
apoo  the  canJinala  and  the  Roman  people  to  admit  the 
imperial  supremacy.  Thia  was  manifestly  a  usurpation 
by  the  secular  authority,  but  the  state  of  aflairs  demand- 
ed it.  Naturally^  as  good  order  increased  in  the  Church 
sad  the  sense  of  spiritual  duties  and  responsibilities  re- 
rived,  this  subordination  was  impatiently  borne;  and  a 
steady  effort,  ultimately  successful  under  Gregory  VII, 
was  made  to  render  the  Church  independent  of  the  em- 
pire, and  superior  to  it  in  digni^  as  in  sanctity.  Here, 
tb^  was  a  wager  of  battle,  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  or 
neglected  by  either  party,  which  led  to  the  humiliation 
of  Henry  IV  at  Canoesa,  and  to  the  exile  of  Gregory  VII. 
While  Hairy  was  yet  a  child,  and  after  Hildebrand 
had  aoqoired  predominance  in  the  Roman  curia,  though 
not  yet  pope,  Alexander  II  had  been  induced  to  issue  a 
(kcree  against  the  lay  investiture  of  clerical  benefici- 
aries. The  decree  was  renewed  by  Hildebrand  as  pope, 
and  became  the  chief  ground  of  controversy  with  the 
em|Hre  after  Gregory's  death.  The  quarrel  was  not 
doKd  in  Germany  till  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1122,  and  in 
England  till  after  the  assassination  of  Thomas  k  Becket. 
It  broke  out  afresh  between  Germany  and  the  pope,  but 
was  merged  in  other  contentions.  The  principles  in- 
volved in  the  question  merited  the  zeal  and  enei^  dis- 
played on  either  side,  but  did  not  justify  the  spiritual  or 
secular  pretensions  advanced  or  the  procedures  employ- 
ed. Ambition,  jealousy,  and  passion  soon  dominated 
over  the  war  of  parties. 

The  question,  simply  stated,  was  whether  the  Church 
or  the  empire — the  ecclesiastical  or  the  secular  authori- 
tv— should  have  the  right  of  conferring  ecclesiastical 
bailees.    It  would  require  an  extended  exposition  of 
the  political,  social,  and  religious  constitution  of  those 
limes  to  furnish  any  satisfactory  exhibition  of  the  sig^ 
nificanoe  and  bearings  of  this  dispute.    Such  knowledge 
most  be  sought  in  the  pontifical  and  imperial  histories; 
the  leading  topics  alone  can  be  indicated  here.    The 
feudal  system  was  in  full  vigor.     Even  the  Church  was 
feudalized.    Society  was  moulded  into  a  reg^dar  hie- 
rarchy of  gradations  firom  the  lowest  vassal  to  emperor 
and  pope.    The  political  and  the  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tiijos  were  arranged  on  parallel  lines.    The  political  and 
the  social  system  would  be  broken  and  rendered  impo- 
teot  by  permitting  the  interference  of  an  extrinsic  pow- 
er, in  the  bestowal  of  dignities,  honors,  and  commands. 
If  thoe  were  conferred  by  the  pope  or  by  his  deputies, 
the  ooenpants  would  l>e  withdrawn  from  their  allegiance 
to  their  temporal  head  and  from  their  obligations  to  the 
'State.    But  the  experience  of  the  age  proved  that  if 
thete  appointments  were  received  from  the  empire  or 
secular  government,  they  would  be  granted  and  sought 
forworidly  motives  and  selfish  considerations;  would  be 
lariabed  np(m  feudal  nobles  and  their  relatives;  would 
be  used  for  private  feuds  and  temporal  purposes;  and 
^"^<HiId  be  severed  fh>ni  the  due  services  of  religion. 
Archbishoprics  and  bishoprics,  abbacies  and  canonries, 
with  their  rich  domains,  would  be  graej^jed  by  warlike, 
rapacious,  corrupt,  and  truculent  barons  who  would  scorn 
tbrir  rdigions  vocation  and  the  cure  of  souls.     This  is 
proved  l^  the  aspect  of  the  Church  in  every  country, 
and  even  in  Rome,  under  the  later  Cariovingians  and  the 
earlier  Germanic  emperors.     Neither  of  the  co-ordinate 
powen  coold  yield  the  point  in  issue  without  grave  peril 
to  itself  and  graver  peril  to  society.    The  basis  of  set- 
tleiaent,  which  afforded  a  temporary  or  apparent  solu- 
lion  of  the  problem,  was  very  plausible,  but  could  not 
^  tttiafactory  in  practice  to  either  contestant.    The 
ttttktnent  was  that  ecclesiastical  dignities  and  offices 
thmM  be  conferred  by  the  Church  by  deliveiy  of  the 
^  and  crosier,  and  that  the  temporalities  attached 
^^"t^  should  be  bestowed  by  the  sovereign  per  Bcep- 
'Tka.   That  this  arrangement  conlcr  not  secure  peace 


is  demonstrated  by  the  quarrel  between  Henry  11  and 
Thomas  k  BeckeL 

The  vast  importance  of  the  dispute  will  appear  more 
manifest  if  it  be  presented  in  its  most  abstract  form : 
Should  the  clergy  be  dependent  upon  the  State  ?  In  the 
condition  of  society  at  that  time— still  semi-pagan  and 
more  than  semi-barbarous — morality,  religion,  civiliza- 
tion, and  Christianity  would  have  been  ruined  by  being 
sacrificed  to  the  woridly  appetencies  of  princes  and  sub- 
jects; the  reign  of  violence  and  blood  would  have  been 
unchecked;  the  heathen  invaders  of  the  empire  had 
been  vrith  patient  effort  brought  into  subjection  to  a 
higher  law  than  force;  the  work  of  centuries  would 
have  been  undone  by  the  subjugation  of  the  spiritual 
authority  which  alone  enforced  moral  restraints.  Should 
Church  dignitaries  be  released  from  all  subordination  to 
the  State  and  depend  solely  upon  the  head  of  the 
Church  ?  Then  would  ensue  chronic  discord  between 
the  supreme  regtUators  of  society ;  utter  impotence  of 
the  secular  authority  for  the  protection  of  the  nations 
or  for  the  maintenance  of  order;  the  most  iwrestrained 
license  in  the  high  places  of  the  Church ;  neglect  of 
Christian  sentiment,  precepts,  duties ;  luxury,  sensuali- 
ty, and  rottenness;  with  arrogant  tyranny  over  thought 
and  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  ruling  caste ;  and  with 
the  abject  servility  of  superstition  and  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  laity,  who  would  be  lewd  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  The  question,  in  its  ultimate  tendency,  was 
whether  Christendom  should  be  subjected  to  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  sword  or  to  the  t}Tanny  of  the  crosier.  This 
was  the  dilemma.  Its  character  is  illustrated  by  the 
whole  history  of  Europe  fVom  the  9th  century  to  the 
15th.    See  Imvkstiturrs. 

The  war  between  the  two  supreme  powers  was  inev- 
itable ;  it  was  even  necessary.  The  question  could  not 
be  settled  without  war;  it  could  not  bie  settled  by  war; 
but  the  bitter  and  long-continued  contention  prevented 
either  power  from  becoming  absolute,  and  finally  para- 
lyzed both.  The  conflict  about  investitures  broke  out 
afresh,  as  has  been  said,  but  soon  changed  its  form. 
Under  the  Suabian  emperors  it  was  complicated  with 
the  resistance  of  the  Lombard  League  to  the  empire; 
still  later,  with  the  effort  of  the  popes  to  exclude  the 
imperial  supremacy  from  Italy,  or,  at  least,  to  restrict  it 
to  the  valley  of  the  Po.  Hence  sprang  the  savage  strife 
of  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  which  extended  its  perni- 
cious influence  beyond  the  period  of  the  Renaissance. 
But  the  second  act  of  the  great  drama  ended  with  the 
Council  of  Lyons  in  1246,  and  with  the  death  of  Freder- 
ick II  in  1250,  leaving  the  papacy  ostensibly  possessed 
of  resistless  dominion,  the  empire  crushed,  shattered, 
mangled ;  introducing,  at  the  same  time,  chronic  wars 
into  Italy,  and  anarchy  and  divisions  into  Germany, 
from  which  that  great  country  has  not  yet  recovered. 
Into  the  instructive  details  of  these  mighty  and  ominous 
transactions  there  is  no  time  to  enter.  A  few  words  on 
the  effects  of  the  struggle  must  terminate  these  sum- 
mary and  inadequate  remarks. 

IV.  Conaequernxs  of  the  Strife  hetwem  the  Church  and 
the  Empire, — The  disastrous  i»um  of  this  unseemly  con- 
tention were  immediate,  continuous,  and  progressive. 
None  but  the  most  prominent  can  be  specified  now,  and 
they  must  be  noted  without  being  discussed.  The  dead- 
ly duel  was  ruinous  to  both  combatants.  It  weakened 
fatally  both  the  papacy  and  the  empire ;  but  it  prevent- 
ed the  permanent  predominance  of  either.  It  frustrated 
any  harmonious  agreement  for  the  joint  direction  of  the 
growing  Christian  community.  It  precluded  the  estab- 
lishment of  whol^ome  reciprocal  restraint  over  the  spir- 
itual and  the  temporal  authority.  The  imperial  su- 
premacy over  the  nations  ceased  to  be  anything  more 
than  a  hollow  pretence.  The  imperial  control  even 
over  the  Germanic  principalities  and  municipalities  was 
almost  annihilated.  There  was  neither  unity  nor  union. 
The  capacity  of  the  empire  to  shield  Christendom  from 
attack  was  sacrificed.  The  proof  of  this  was  given  by 
the  great  Mongol  invasion,  by  the  Ottoman  conquest  of 
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Constantinople,  by  the  fearful  ravage  and  encroachment 
of  the  Turkish  soluns.  Germany  was  thrown  into 
chronic  convulsions  and  feudal  anarchy  till  the  acces- 
sion of  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg.  These  discords,  which 
consumed  the  strength  and  divided  the  energies  of  the 
country,  descended  to  the  field  of  Sadowa.  They  have 
not  been  buried  by  the  coronation  at  Versailles.  Italy 
was  lacerated  and  corroded  by  unceasing  wars,  under  Ho- 
henstauffen,  Angevin,  Arragonese,  and  Bourbon  princes. 
City  was  arrayed  against  city,  family  against  family, 
kinsman  against  kinsman.  Lawlessness,  rapine,  mur- 
der, treachery,  and  the  licentious  usurpations  and  tyran- 
nies of  chiefs  of  Condottieri  were  domesticated  through- 
out the  beautiful  peninsula. 

The  Church,  though  triumphant,  was  more  disastrous- 
ly injured :  it  was  smitten  in  the  house  of  its  friends. 
There  was  a  separate  life  in  the  bniised  and  dissevered 
members  of  the  imperial  system.  They  might  reoom- 
bine  in  altered  relations,  or  be  refashioned  as  distinct 
entities.  Such  change  was  incompatible  with  ecclesi- 
astical unity  or  pontifical  supremacy. 

The  papacy  seemed  to  have  asserted  and  assured  its 
absolute  dominion  at  the  Council  of  Lyons.  It  was  de- 
luded. It  lost,  with  the  excommunication  and  death 
of  its  imperial  opponent,  prestige,  influence,  and  respect. 
It  fell  into  imbecility  and  corruption.  The  flight  of 
Innocent  IV  from  Rome  was  the  prelude  to  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  and  to  the  French  pontificate  at  Avi- 
gnon. This,  again,  generated  the  Great  Schism,  with 
the  consequent  alienation  of  the  nations,  especially  of 
England  and  Germany,  which  had  little  share  in  the 
ecclesiastical  spoils.  As  early  as  1187,  the  emperor  Lo- 
thaire  II  had  overawed  pope  Innocent  II  by  declaring 
that  in  case  of  the  pope's  continued  opposition,  ^  Impe- 
rium  ab  iUo  die  et  deinceps  scissum  a  pontificio  omnibus 
roodis  sciret*^  Twenty-four  years  allerwards — at  the 
Council  of  Toulouse,  held  to  decide  between  Alexander 
III  and  the  anti-pope  Victor — a  party,  favorable  to  nei- 
ther, boldly  proposed  to  "  avail  themselves  of  the  present 
opportunity  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  Roman  Church." 
The  great  councils  of  the  loth  century — Pisa,  Constance, 
Basle,  Ferrara,  Florence — still  further  undermined  the 
pontifical  supremacy ;  and  the  last  resulted  in  the  final 
severance  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  which  ren- 
dered ecclesiastical  unity  impossible ;  and  in  the  over- 
throw of  Constantinople  and  the  Byzantine  empire. 

During  the  two  centuries  of  imperial  impotence,  ava- 
rice, vice,  crime,  tyranny,  extortion,  sensuality,  had  per- 
meated the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  in  all  lands,  render- 
ing certain  and  necessary  the  religious  reformation  so 
often  demanded,  so  earnestly  required  by  the  Council 
of  Constance,  so  hopelessly  sought  within  the  pontifical 
fold. 

The  gre&t  revolutions  of  society  are  never  due  to  a 
single  cause,  nor  to  a  brief  catalogue  of  causes.  Many 
tendencies  combine,  in  most  complex  and  shifting  modes, 
to  determine  the  result ;  yet,  certainly,  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  ffofy  Roman  JCmpire  and  the  Holjf  Roman 
Church  contributed  most  potently  to  the  disintegration 
of  both,  to  the  dissipation  of  the  wondrous  medieval 
dream,  and  to  the  religious  and  political  constitution 
of  our  modem  civilization. 

V.  Literature.  —  It  would  be  absurd  to  present  any 
apparatus  bibliographicus  for  a  subject  such  as  The 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  literature  of  which  embraces 
all  the  chronicles,  all  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  his- 
torians, all  the  scholastic  and  diplomatic  documents  rel- 
ative to  the  constitution  and  relation  of  Church  and 
State  for  many  centuries.  It  may  suffice  to  mention 
some  of  the  lighter  and  more  accessible  treatises  which 
discuss  important  parts  of  the  subject :  Pfeffel,  A  bret/e 
Chronoltgique  de  VHittoire  et  da  Droit  Public  d^AlW- 
magne  (Paris,  1776,  2  vols.  4to) ;  Putter,  Dissei-tationes 
de  Iiutauratione  Rom,  Imperii;  Butler,  Notes  on  the 
Chief  Revolutions  of  the  States  composiriff  the  Empire  of 
Charlemagne  (Lond.  1807,  8vo) ;  Lehu^ron,  Inst.  Merov. 
et  Carlovingiennes  (Paris,  1843,  2  vols.) ;  Milman,  Hist, 


Latin  Chrisiiatiity ;  Greenwood,  Cathedra  Petri;  Bm*, 
The  Holif  Roman  Empire  (4th  ed.  Lond.  1873) ;  Waitz, 
Deutsche  Kaiser  von  Karl  dem  Grossm,  etc.;  DolUnger, 
Das  Kaiserthum  Karls  des  Grossen^  etc;  Hoder, 
Kaiserthum  tmd  Papstthum  ;  Moser,  RdwUsche  Kayser. 
(G.  F.  H.) 

Roman  Manner,  the  custom  of  building  cbmeb- 
es  of  stone,  spoken  of  in  675,  when  Benedict  Biscop,  ab- 
bot oi  Wearmouth,  w^t  to  France  to  engage  nuaoas. 
It  was  about  the  same  time  called  the  GaUican  modu- 
Walcott,  Sac  A  rchaoL  s.  v. 

Romanelli,  Giovanni  Francesco,  a  painter  of  tbe 
Roman  school,  was  bom  at  Viterbo  in  1617.  His  fim 
master  was  Domenichino,  but  his  style  was  chiefly  gaiiml 
from  Pietro  di  Cortona,  under  whom  he  aflerwards  find- 
ied.  Later  he  adopted  a  manner  more  his  own  and  \ai 
imposing,  but  more  soft  and  pleasant.  It  is  in  ihb 
style  that  his  best  works  are  executed,  as  The  Iksceet 
from  the  Cross  in  St,  Ambrose's  at  Rome.  RonuneSi 
was  employed  by  cardinal  Barberini  in  the  decorative 
of  his  palace,  and  also  by  Mazarin.  He  died  in  1663. 
His  works  are  very  numerous  in  Rome,  and  are  all  on 
religious  or  my thological  subjects. — Hoefer,  A'^tnif.i^to^ 
Generate,  s.  v. 

Romanes,  Francis,  a  convert  from  Romanism,  was 
a  native  of  Spain,  but  afterwards  became  a  resident  of 
Bremen,  where  he  transacted  business  for  Antwerp  mer- 
chants. When  convinced  of  the  errore  of  papacy,  he  re- 
signed his  agency,  informed  his  employere  of  thecbaii|^e 
in  his  religious  belief,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  service 
of  religion.  While  in  Spain  laboring  for  the  conrereion 
of  his  parents,  he  was  informed  against  by  hi«  furnief 
employers,  arrested,  and  after  imprisonment  was  burned. 
In  this  torture,  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  speak,  he  con- 
tinued to  repeat  the  7tb  Psalm.  See  Fox,  Book  of  Mar- 
tyrs, 

Romanese  (Romonaoh,  or  Upper  and  Loweb 
Enoadinr)  Version  op  the  Scriptures.  T\\\^  ver- 
sion is  used  in  the  Grisons,  anciently  a  part  of  Khdia, 
and  constituting  the  south-eastern  angle  of  Switzerland. 
The  mountainous  parts  of  this  canton  are  inhabited  by 
the  little  Romanese  nation.  The  Engadine,  or  valky 
of  the  Inn,  on  the  borders  of  the  Tyrol,  is  inhabited  by 
a  section  of  this  people,  to  whom  a  Romanese  dialect 
called  Churwelsche  is  the  vernacular.  The  other  Ro- 
manese dialect  is  called  Ladiniche,  and  is  spoken  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine,  on  the  confines  of  Italy.  Both  these 
dialects  being  derived  from  the  Latin  tongue,  they  pre- 
serve to  this  day  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the 
Romance  languages.  The  New  Testament  was  printeil 
in  the  former  of  these  dialects  in  1560  in  the  translation 
of  Jacob  BifTrun,  and  the  whole  Bible  in  1679,  prepared 
by  Jac  Ant.  Vulpio  and  others.  In  the  latter,  the  Bible 
was  published  in  1718  under  the  title  La  S,  Bibla  qvn 
ei:  Tut  la  Soinchia  Scarfira,  ner  tuts  ils  Cudischs  i  ilg 
Veder  a  Nief  Testament ^  cum  ils  Cudischs  Apocryphs 
Messa  giu  Ent  ilg  Languaig  Rumons<^  da  la  Ugin 
Grischa  Tras  Anschins  survients  <f  ilg  Plaid  da  Xtew 
(f  ils  venerands  CoUoquis  sua-a  sut  il  GuauU.  cum  Privi- 
legio  (illustrissimorum  D.  D.  Rhietorum.  Asquttschada 
en  Coira  tras  Andrea  PfefTer,  stampadur.  En  ilg  On  da 
Christi  MDCCX  VIII,  foL  Coire,  1718).  These  editions, 
including  an  earlier  one,  by  J.  Grittt,  of  1640,  were  all 
printed  in  the  Grisons ;  but  they  were  soon  exhausted, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  centur\*  a  copy  was 
scarcely  attainable.  A  company  of  Christians  at  Ba^e^ 
therefore,  projected  an  edition  for  the  use  of  these  mo«n- 
taineers,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Basle  Bible  So- 
ciety, and  with  the  aid  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  the  New  Testament  in  Churwelsche  left  the 
press  in  1810.  But  when  the  poor  Ladins  heard  what 
a  treasure  their  neighbora  on  the  Tyrolcsc  frontier  had 
got,  they  expressed  a  very  strong  desire  to  have  the 
same  in  their  dialect.  The  Bible  societies  of  London 
and  Basle  promptly  consented  to  grant  them  this  boon, 
and  in  1812  an  ediuon  of  two  thousand  copies  of  the  New 
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aitnt  IB  [Winiche  lud  left  the  pivM  under  the 
II  S<i»f  Trltamaa  da  mt  Srgm-  Jau   Chriilo 

Ihid  (U  F.  Sctaneicler,  1812).  ijcveni  aubwquent  edi- 
iBorthe  New  anil  Old  TeeumeiU  have  been  isBoed 
br  the  Bule  Suaety,  aided  by  the  English  Societ]',  in 
bixhi^tlMta.  Thm,BmaoiitrolaSimickiaSeriliira 
(M  wis  TfitamaU  (Sun  cnoeti  dellai  beneflc^nlas  So- 
netu  BiUitaicIa  London  ec  Bawl  k  tras  Directiun  drlU 
Bibtin  in  Coir*  piDmoTtlda  all  Mimpa.  Coin, 
inli.  SumiA  da  Bernard  Otia);  llg  mro  Talamml. 
EJUmm  moBOf  retedida  a  corrfffidiij  lord  eaco  pvaeitfl, 
tafia  ig  origBtal  Grtc  (d>  Oilo  CariKh,  a  aquilMhada 
da  lag  Socielada  BiUlicas  da  Qiieca  a  da  BaaeL 
QBa,Suniparia  da  Pai^tdtzi  a  Felix.  ISoB);  /{  rduf 
"  '  '  iradSt  Htl  dtatrtt  RoHiaamiKh  dEngiadma 
denni  a>ira,ItWI).  See  Heuie,in  Herxog-i 
"Riimaniache  fiibelubenelzungeni" 
id.  Gadacklt  dtr  He^gn  Schriflm  S'ttm  TatantBilt 
•k,  1874),  §  48S;  nfologwArt  Vmrrrtal- 
icntaa,  Lr.  "Rumaniache  OibelUbereelzunKen ;"  The 
HOle  of  Evaj  Load,  p.  S87  sq. ;  Bibliolluca  Bibiica 
"tnaaaehw.  I7fi2),  p.  174,  Zuchnld,  BUtUeliieca  Theo- 
^i,ia9:  ii,1310,  ISIG.  (R  P.) 
RoniuieBqae  Art.  Some  wrilen  apply  the  term 
ftonuneaqDe"  to  the  period  of  CtariMJan  art  in  Italy 
nl  H'eaten)  Europe  irbich  extended  frDin  the  3d  (u 
e  IDlta  century ;  but  it  ie  more  uoually  applied  to  Ibe 
ptriod  extending  from  the  9th  to  the  ISth  or  I3ih  cen- 
uirr.    Until  the  9lh  century  Chrinian  art,  eapedally 

iMaliiT  and  in  characteriatica  were  quite  distinct  from 
cmIi  Mber.  The  one  ia  usually  called  the  Basilican  atyle 
[m*  Baiiuca],  which  had  ita  origin  in  Rome;  the  oth- 
rrii  called  the  Byzantine  style,  which  hid  its  origin  in 
CDnnaatinaple.     See  AEtCHiTacTtiBK. 

ninal  in  Central  and  Western  Europe  from  the  9th  to 

»«t  in  a  sense  forced  into  a  new  style,  which  took  on 
Htuin  chatacterialica  of  Iheae  former  styles,  bnt  wbich 
in  imnj  very  marked  original  fealurps.' 
Tbe  general  ground-plan  of  the  later  bsailicaa,  Chat 


1  ROMANESQUE  ART 

nf  the  L^tin  croaa,  was  retaitierl.  For  the  c 
of  the  officiating  clergy,  a  lemicircul 
waa  placed  at  the  farther  end  of  the  i 
the  end  of  each  am  of  the  Iraiiatpt.  Erum  iliis  general 
typical  ground-|itaii  there  were  many  viiiai ions,  which 
were  chiefly  canted  by  the  discnniwcted  timea  and  plana 
by  which  the  different  parts  of  the  ediBceawere  erected. 
The  mund  arch  ia  a  dutinctive  feature  ofthe  Ruman- 
eaqiie  style,  which  is  termed,  indeed,  by  many  writen 
the  Kound'Arch  style,  iu  iliBtinriion  from  ita  successor 
the  Pointed-Arch,  or  (ioihic,  sivie.  See  Gothic  Ar- 
The  round  arch  was  iiiheri 


[  of  the  Homi 


Duri 


{  the  lal- 


ineMjue  period,  the  puiiiled  ai 
gan  to  be  uaea  m  parts  of  the  opeuings,  and,  indeed,  in 
a  few  cases  was  almost  entirely  adopted  i  but  the  other 
featurea  of  these  edifice*  tnark  ihetn  aa  iliatinctiTcly  Ri>- 
manesque.  The  method  of  coreiing  enclosed  spaces  by 
vaulting  differed  greatly  froin  that  in  the  preceding 
styles,  and  forms  one  of  Che  moat  prDmiiwnl  features  in 
this  style. 

During  the  early  Romanesque  period,  especially  in 
Italy,  the  campanile,  or  bell-tower,  was  built  separate 
from  the  church,  ai  in  Che  leaning  tower  of  I^u;  but 
later  it  was  attached  to  the  church  edifice.    Indeeil,  the 


balancing  of  pans  annii 
h  produced  beauCiful  ai 


ounted  by  spires,  produci 


flanked  by  small  tut 
pietareaque  effects. 
lurrela  rose  over  the  intersection  of  the  transept  and 
the  nave.  In  the  Cathedral  of  Bamberg  four  lufty  tow- 
One  ofthe  most  attractive  featumoflhe  Romanesque 
architecmre  is  the  introduction  of  delicately  formed  »r- 

duce  pleasing  effi:cl8,as  under  the  coniioes  ofthe  choirs, 
or  apsides,  or  on  Ibe  main  facade.  These  arcadea 
somelinies  rose,  like  steps,  up  along  the  lines  of  the 
roof.  Somelinws  Ihey  were  placed  in  siiecesaiTe  tiera 
up  the  entire  height  of  the  facade,  or  even  up  the  en- 
tire height  of  the  campanile,  aa  in  the  cathedrals  of 
Lucca  and  Pisa. 

The  portals  of  churches  were  often  flanked 
by  greatly  variegated  and  deeply  sel  clusters  of 
columns.  These  were  surmounted  by  capitslx, 
and  the  aame  or  similar  clustered  lines  were 
carried  in  an  arch  over  the  doorway.  In  a  few 
cases  the  inner  lines  over  the  doorway  were 
thrown  iu  round  arches,  while  Ibe  arches  grad- 
ually changed  to  pointed  one*.  These  clustered 
arches  were,  in  the  Goihic  style,  replaced  by 
rows  of  angels.  The  courts  of  cloisters  were 
frequently  surrounded  by  arcades  of  eaquisile 
beauty,  Ibe  columns  usually  being  double,  no 
two  being  alike,  and  more  frequently  one  col- 
umn being  twisted.  Clustered  columns  were 
alio  introduced  in  the  interiun  of  churches.  In- 
deed, the  entire   Romanesque  architecture  ie 


even  when  more  harmony  could  be  secured  by 
less  varied  types  of  decoration. 

The  capiuls  of  pillars  were  manifestly  mod- 
elled upon  the  type  ofthe  IsteBnman-Corinlhi- 
an  or  the  Composite  capital ;  but  independence 
of  motive  was  soon  manifested,  and  great  varie- 
ty was  introduced  in  the  capitals,  which  were 
generally  managed  in  excellent  harmony  with 
the  lines  of  the  new  style.  Many  new  plant 
forms  were  conventionalized,  and  the  founda- 
tion was  [aid  for  the  subsequent  luxurious  Goth- 
ic Tuliatioiu  Animal  forms,  both  realistic  and 
imaginary,  were  fteqiiently  introduced  in  the 
midst  of  plant  forms  or  alone,  in  the  capitals  of 
I  pillars  and  cluewhere.  Thcw  not  unfreqiienl- 
ly  leptesented  ogres  and  ulher  hideous  beasts, 
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which  were  to  frighten  hypocrites  and  the  wicked  from 
entering  the  bouse  of  God,  the  precursors  of  the  gar- 
goyles of  the  Gothic.  Not  unfrequently  the  chief  col- 
umns of  portals  rested  on  the  backs  of  lions  or  mas- 
sive dogs,  typifying  the  strength  and  defences  of  the 
Church. 

In  truth  and  consistency  of  architectural  character, 
the  Romanesque  style,  in  its  best  examples,  takes  very 
high  rank  among  the  historic  styles.  It  is  the  only  one 
of  the  great  styles  in  history  which  did  not  pass  into 
decadence  through  the  perversion  of  architectural  feat- 
ures or  principles.  It  was  cut  off  in  the  height  of  its 
career  by  its  successor  the  Gothic— the  pointed  dis- 
placing the  round  arch,  with  all  its  entire  new  type  of 
decoration.  The  finest  examples  of  the  Romanesque 
style  are :  in  Italy,  the  cathedrals  of  Pisa,  Lucca,  Par- 
ma, Vercelli ;  in  France,  those  of  Avignon,  Toulouse, 
Bayeux,  Clermont,  Perigueux,  St.-!£tienne,  and  other 
churches  in  Caen ;  in  Germany,  those  of  Worms,  Bonn, 
Speyer,  Treves,  Hildesheim,  and  Bamberg;  in  Eng- 
land, those  of  Peterborough,  Waltham,  and  Winchester. 
Many  of  the  finest  effects  in  this  style  are  found  in  de- 
tached fragments,  which  were  made  in  churches  that 
were  not  finished  until  thb  style  had  been  superseded 
by  the  Gothic 
'  During  the  Romanesque  period  there  was  some  activ- 
ity in  sculpture.  The  chief  works  in  this  branch  of  art 
were  in  ivory.  Many  of  them  are  extremely  interest- 
ing from  the  fact  that  they  show  an  earnest  spirit, 
though  with  much  nalveness  and  almost  crudeness  of 
execution.  In  painting,  the  chief  works  were  in  minia- 
ture, in  the  decoration  of  missals,  and  other  MS.  books 
of  devotion.  In  France,  more  especially,  many  impor- 
tant compositions  were  executed  in  fresco,  after  the 
style  current  in  the  Orient,  and  probably  done  by  B3rz- 
antine  artists.  See  Lubke,  Hisi,  of  Art;  Kugler,  GeacK 
<kr  Bauhtnst;  id.  Gtsch,  der  Makrei;  Schnaase,  Ge*ck, 
tier  KUnsief  Fergusson,  HisL  of  Architecture;  Rosen- 
garten,  Himd-hook  of  A  rchUectutal  Styles.    (G.  F.  C.) 

Romanlo  Versions  op  the  Holt  Scriptures. 
Under  this  head  we  mention — 

1,  The  French  Versions, — As  these  versions  have  al- 
ready been  treated  in  this  Cyclopadia  s.  v.  Frekch 
Versions,  we  add  the  following  as  supplement.  Ar- 
thur Dinaux  has  the  merit  of  having  pointed  towards 
the  first  translator  of  the  Bible,  viz.  Herman  de  Valen- 
ciennes, bom  about  1100.  He  was  a  priest  and  canon, 
and  his  version,  free  as  it  is  for  the  greater  part,  was  of 
the  greatest  importance  for  that  time.  He  undertook 
it  under  the  protection  of  the  empress  Mathilde,  wife  of 
the  German  emperor  Henry  V,  and  daughter  of  Henry 
I  of  England.  His  GhUsis  is  preserved  in  the  Har- 
leian  Library,  MS.  222,  and  his  Livre  de  la  Bible,  or 
Histoire  de  FAncien  et  du  Nottveau  Testament  en  Vers, 
in  the  Imperial  Library,  MS.  7986.  The  assertion  made 
by  A.  Paulin  Paris,  in  his  Manuscriis  Fran^ais  de  la 
Bibliothique  du  Roi,  that  before  the  year  1 170  no  trans- 
lation of  anv  note  had  been  made,  and  that  Etienne  de 
Hansa,  or  d'Ansa,  of  Lyons,  was  the  first  who  undertook 
a  work  of  this  kind,  has  been  proved  erroneous  by 
Arthur  Dinaux;  yet  Paulin  refers  to  Le  Long  and 
to  a  letter  written  by  pope  Innocent  III  to  the  bish- 
op of  Metz,  published  by  Baluze,  and  translated  into 
French  by  Le  Roux  de  Lincy  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
Ancienne  Traduction  des  Quatre  Livres  de  Roi  (Paris, 
1841).  Although  Herman  de  Valenciennes  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  first  translator,  the  merits  of  l^tienne  de 
Hansa,  who  undertook  a  translation  at  the  request  of 
Peter  Valdo,  are  not  diminished  thereby  in  the  least, 
^tienne's  translation,  preserved  in  MS.  7268*-*-,  and 
belonging  to  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century,  is  a  work 
of  great  value  concerning  the  language  and  the  letters. 
A.  Paulin  Paris  saw  many  copies  of  that  MS.,  which 
in  part  must  be  regarded  as  a  revision.  A  version  of 
this  kind  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the  14th  oentur\', 
and  to  judge  from  its  style,  it  must  have  been  made  in 
England.    This  version  we  find  in  MS.  6701,  and  the 


M&6701. 

Mes  le  serpent  estoit  plat 
coiut  de  tottes  chnees  tc 
terre  qae  Dien  list,  leqoel  dit 
k  la  fenime  :  Por  qnei  vooi 
comsnnda  Dien  auevoiii>M 
mengenss^s  de  cfaelcim  fust 
de  paradia. 


following  specimen  will  best  illustrate  the  difference  be- 
tween  the  translation  of  1170  (7268**)  and  the 
from  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  (6701) : 

MS.T268t.t, 

Mes  li  serpens  estoit  li  pins 
volseus  de  tootes  les  choses 

2ui  ont  ame  et  que  Dame 
lex*avoltfet  EclldUtiila 
feme :  Por  quoi  vuus  a  Dex 
command^  que  vos  ne  men- 
glez  pas  de  tons  les  fas  de 
paraais  (Gen.  ill,  1). 

With  regard  to  the  translation  of  1170,  we  only  mention 
that  Innocent  III,  not  knowing  its  source,  subjected  it 
about  the  year  1200  to  the  censor,  and  many  writen  of 
the  13th  centur}*^  believed  it  to  be  a  pernicious  book. 
Its  language  bears  the  original  Romanic  stamp,  and  re- 
minds one  of  the  modem  French.  But  it  is  striking 
that  the  translator,  Etienne  de  Hansa,  should  be  from 
Lyons.  We  may  suppose  that  the  northern  Frmch 
stamp  of  the  translation  of  1170,  as  we  find  it  in  the  MS. 
7268  "•*•,  for  the  greater  part  belongs  to  the  copyist.  A 
Paulin  Paris  conjectures  that  the  language  of  the  MS. 
is  the  same  as  that  which  was  used  at  Rheims  or  Sens 
in  the  13th  century.  The  translation  of  1 170  is  known 
as  that  of  the  **  Bible  des  Pauvres.**  Le  Roux  de  Liner 
pronounces  the  translation  of  the  MS.  7268  ^'^  an  ex- 
cellent one,  although  he  believes  it  to  have  been  made 
in  the  18th  century  at  the  request  of  Louis  the  Saint. 
Etienne  de  Hansa's  work  is  the  more  remarkable  as  it 
can  be  called  with  certainty  thejirst  which  gives  a  cor- 
rect and  literal  translation  of  the  whole  Bible.  The  MS. 
6818*  contains  a  second  literal  translation,  the  author  of 
which,  according  to  the  investigations  of  scholars,  es- 
pecially of  Aime  ChampoUion,  is  said  to  have  been 
Raoul  de  Presles.  Le  Roux  de  Lincy  acquaint  as  also 
with  translations  of  single  parts  of  the  Bible,  the  re- 
daction of  which  he  puts  in  the  12th  century,  while  the 
MSS.  belong  to  the  ISth  century.   As  such  he  mentioiis: 

1.  />«  Quatres  Livres  du  lUtis ;  a  MS.  of  which  is  Is  the 
Diblothdque  Mazarln. 

8.  Les  Psaumes;  Ma  UBS  Ms  SuppUment  rrtmcmis^m 
Latin,  78S7  fonds  FranraU. 

8.  VApoealvMe;  MS.  701S. 

An  ancient  French  translation  of  single  psalms  is  dren 
by  Knrl  Bartsch  in  his  ChresUmuUhie  de  VAnden  Frtm- 
i-ais  (1878),  according  to  Fr.  Michel's  Libri  Psalmorwm  Vtr- 
sio  Antiqua  OalUca, 

The  catal<^^e  of  A.  Paulin  Paris,  Manuscrits  Franf, 
de  la  BUU,  du  Roi,  contains  alBO  the  following  list  of 
translations  and  comments : 

1.  Histoire  de  VAnden  et  du  Nouveau  Testennent,  en  Ven 
Monorimes;  US.  7808  «- 

2.  Traduction  en  Vers  de  la  Bible;  MS.  7868 »-»- 
8.  Histoire  de  VA  neien  TestametU;  MS.  7988  <-*^. 

4.  Traduction  en  Vers  du  Pnaume  Latin  **Domine,  ne  in 
ftirore." 

5.  Tfoduetion  des  Psaumes;  Ma  7895  >•&• 

6.  Commentaires  sur  les  Psaumes,  trad,  d'ttn  Aneien  Texts 
Latin;  MS.  7295 8. 

7.  Haimns  de  la  Composition  de  Chaeusi  dsa  PmMstntes ;  par 
Jehau  de  Blois;  MS.  7890 &&. 

8.  Cornvnentaire  Perpituel  sur  les  Psaumes;  MS.  7890 *•*• 

9.  Ex})osition  du  Psatrme  Lotm  "Miserere  mel  Deav."' 

According  to  GrHsse,  two  Augustinian  monks,  JuHen  Ms- 
cho  and  Pierre  Farget,  translated  a  Latin  Bible  into  the 
Romanic  A  poetical  version  of  the  Bible,  belonging  to 
the  14th  century,  was  left  by  Mace  of  Charite-sur- Loire, 
and  in  MS.  6818  '  an  original  copy  of  the  Bible  des  Pom- 
vres  is  preserved. 

We  give  on  the  following  page  some  specimens  of 
different  translations.  The  MSS.  7268  «•»•  and  6818» 
are  copies  of  one  text,  which  differ  only  ih  non-essen- 
tials, while  the  MS.  6818'  forms  the  basis  of  a  separate 
version.  In  this  supplementary  article  we  have  largely 
depended  on  StrUmpell's  Ersten  Bibeluberselzymgen  dtr 
Framosen  (Brunswick,  1872),  who  also  gives  the  fcJ- 
lowing  specimens ;  for  the  rest  belonging  to  the  French 
versions  we  refer  to  the  art,  in  loco. 


*  Dame  Dex  means  "  Lord  God."   Dams  is  trrtm  the  l4Utii 
dominuM,  and  Dex  (deus)  Is  the  andent  form  for  /Mac 
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JuxTAPOsmoH  OF  Tbxtb  (aooobdimg  to  a.  Pauliw  Pabib). 


MS.T96St.«- 

(IIW.) 
<>pj  «f  Ike  13tk  CMtwy. 

MflB  li  ferpem  eetolt  II  pine 
Tniseos  de  toates  les  choses 
qui  oDt  ame  et  qoe  Dame  Dex 
flToiifet  StllaistilAfeme: 
For  qnoi  Tons  a  Dez  com- 
mand^  qae  voe  ne  menglez 
(MS  de  tooB  lea  fbz  de  para- 
dia. 


Saninel  U  enfea  ameniatroit 
k  Danie-D«a  devant  Hely  et 
]a  parole  I>aaie  -  Den  Mtoit 
predeoae  BD  eel  tena  ii*wtoit 
paa  riaioD  i^wite. 


Oil  qai  estoit  n^ot  aagea 
disteo  aoii  ciier  Dex  n^i 
paa.  — n  ennt  oorronipa  et 
tnot  fet  abhominable.  H 
B'e^t  Qoi  fiioe  bien  de  ai  i 
uieeal. 


MS.  6701. 

(IS50.) 

CrWl^aSj 

Mea  1e  serpent  eatoit  plua 
qiiolDt  de  tottea  almelea 
cooaes  de  terre  qae  Dieo  fist. 
Le  quel  dfst  k  la  femme :  For 
qnet  vuna  comanndn  Dien 
que  vons  ne  meuf^a^aea  de 
cheicim  fuat  de  paradia. 

/toit,  llv. 

Et  Samuel  Tenfiint  minia- 1 
tm  a  N«>8tre  Selgnor  devaiiut 
H^ly   ei   la  parole   Noatre 
Seignor  eatoit  precionae.  — ! 
A  cea  Jonis  n'estoit  viaioun 
aperte. 


liS.esi8«. 

BmemltU  Pndm. 
(1875.) 

Ch.  ill. 

Or  eat  vray  que  le  aerpent 
eatoit  le  plua  deoevaut  de 
tontea  tea  beatea,  leqnel  a*a- 
dresaa  &  la  femme  qui  eatoil 
de  plua  fraile  aexeet  lydiaft: 
Pour  qaoy  vona  a  Diea  com- 
maude  que  voaa  ne  menglea 
de  toua  lea  fl-uita  de  Paradia. 

i,  cb.  iii. 

Samuel  doncquea  admeufs- 
troit  k  Noatre  Seigneur  de- 
vant Hely  et  la  parole  de  N. 
S.  eatoit  predenae,  ne  u'ex- 
toit  point  en  ce  tempa  de  vi* 
aion  mauifeste. 


MS.681SS. 
Copy  of  Um  UUi  Cratmy. 


la  wanting. 


la  wanting. 


PmiwM  X//r(*' Dixit  inaiplena  in  corde  auo"). 
Ly  nieut  aage  diat  en  aon  |  Le  fol  dit  en  aon  cuer  Dien 
qner:  nn'yaaDen.  Cilaont  u'eat  pas.  Ha  aont  corrom- 
corrnptz  et  faitz  aont  abho- '  pna  et  aont  faia  abhomlna- 
minaolea.— Bn  loareatndlea,  olea  en  lenra  eatuden,  il  n'eat 
il  n^y  ad  unl  qui  fait  bien.  11  •  qui  face  bien  Jnaqnea  k  ung 
u'y  ad  nul  detM)nea  &  an.        |  aenl. 


Oil  quieatoit  noieut  sage 
ditic  eu  aon  cuer  Dleux  n*eat 

t>Aa.    Hz  aont  corromnnz  et 
enr  felt  abhominable,  il  n'ent 
qui  face  bien  de  ai  k  un  aenl. 


£omiffUe  SaitU-itathieUf  ch.  ix. 
la  wanting. 


Lnrs  monta  Jheana  en  la 
naeele.    Ce  eat  en  la  petite 
net  A  paeea  la  nier.  iCtTint  Et  ell  avannt  paaaanntvrnt 
en  n  cit^    Ce  eat  en  Naza-  en  lour  cit€e.    El  cil  Iv  oflH- 


reiti.— Lora  il  aporterent  il  a 
cnrer  i  paralitiqae  giaant  en 
wttiit. 


rent  un  paralytica  giaant  en 
nu  lyt. 


la  wanting. 


la  wanting. 


Le  JDibut  du  Prrmier  PMmme. 


XS.7968>.<. 

(IIW.) 
Capj  of  tbe  ISth  Cwitay. 


Ged  ma  flAOce  en  Noatre  Seignor. 
Coanent  dites  voe  k  m*aroe  treapaaae 
eo  la  montaigne  oomme  moioel.— Por 
cefcz  ci  lea  pecheora  qni  out  tendn  lor 
arc  et  ont  appareillid  lor  aaietea  eu  lor 
eiiidre  one  u  aaletent  cela  qni  ont  cuer 
droitorKr  en  lien  oecar. 


Ma  6818*. 

BibU  dm  Iini9tm. 

Copy  of  Um  14th  Cantary. 


<rai  ma  Qance  en  Noatre  S.  Comant 
ditea  voua  k  m*ame  treapaaae  en  la 
montaigne  moyaneL— Pour  ce  v6ea  ci 
lea  pecnenra  qui  out  tendn  leura  ara 
et  ont  appareilli^  leura  saietea  pour 
courre  quMl  aaieient  ceulxqni  out  cner 
droitmrfer  en  lieu  obacor. 


MS.  6818  s. 

(1S75.) 


J*ay  ma  fiance  en  Noatre  Seigneur. 
Comment  dictez  vona  a  mon  ame  trea- 
paaae la  montaigne  comma  un  moiuel. 
Car  vecy  lea  pechenra  aui  ont  tendn 
leur  arc  et  ont  appareillle  leura  aalectea 
ot  leur  tarqnoia  trea  forta  ad  ce  quMl 
aaieient  en  ilea  oacnr  ceux  qui  ont  cner 
droitnrier. 


In  ooncloaion,  we  will  only  mention,  from  the  aeven- 
tj-third  annual  report  of  tbe  Britiah  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  (1877),  that "  aeveral  new  veratona  of  the  Script- 
ores  in  French  have  been  urged  on  the  committee,  but 
tlKy  did  not  see  their  way  to  the  adoption  of  any  of 
tbecn;  they  hope,  however,  that  the  present  activity  in 
Bible  trmalating  and  reviaion  may  lead  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  vexaion  m^re  accurate,  and  more  acceptable  to 
tbe  French  than  any  which  they  now  posaeas." 

1  Italian  Versiom, — See  that  art.  in  thia  CydopiBdia. 
We  will  only  add  an  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch 
with  an  Italian  tranalation  by  S.  D.  Luzzatto,  //  Penta- 
kacho  coOte  Haftarot  votgarixzaio  (Trieatc,  1858-60,  6 
rob.): — Job  (with  an  Italian  tranalation)  (Livomo, 
1^);  and  72  Prq/eta  Isaia  voigarizzato  e  commerUato 
ad  uto  degT  ItraeHU  (Fadova,  1856-67). 

3.  PurtMguege  Vergians  (q.  v.). 

4.  Spam$k  Veraiotu, — It  ia  very  difficult  to  decide  at 
what  time  the  first  Spanish  veraion  was  made.  If  we 
may  bdiere  tradition,  the  oldest  vernon  would  belong 
to  the  IStb  century,  noade  at  the  requeat  of  Alphonao  of 
Caitlle  and  John  of  Leon.  But  as  there  ia  no  oonfirma- 
tioD  of  thii  statement,  we  must  depend  on  the  different 
data  which  we  find  in  the  printed  editions  themaelres; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  versions  were  made 
eitber  by  Jews  or  Frotestants. 

(a)  TvaA.  in  chronolc^cal  order  we  mention  El  Nuevo 
Tetlamado  de  nmettro  Redemptor  y  8<duadorJesu  ChrisfOf 
troduido  de  Grigo  en  lengua  Castellana  |)or  Francisco  de 
Easinai,  dedicado  a  la  Cesarea  Mageatad  (En  Anljerea 
[i.e.  Antwerp},  Anno  1548, 8vo).  Of  this  edition,  which 
iial»  poUisbed  by  the  Brirish  and  Foreign  Bible  Soci- 
ety* we  have  no  notice  except  what  we  find  in  Simoa*s 
A««reB»  Obeervatiomsur  le  Texteetkt  Vertiont  du  NoW' 


vtau  Testament,  ii,  151,  where  we  are  told  that,  in  the  ded- 
ication, different  reasons  are  given  for  and  against  the 
nsefulneas  of  translations  of  the  Bible.  ^  I  do  not,**  says 
the  txandator,  **  condemn  those  who  are  of  another  opin- 
ion, but  I  believe  such  versions,  when  made  by  Judicious 
and  conscientious  men,  to  be  useful."  He  then  speaks 
of  the  cause  for  this  translation.  Gattaliel,  he  says,  pro- 
nounced that  if  Christianity  be  of  God,  men  cannot  over- 
throw it;  but  if  it  be  of  men,  it  will  soon  come  to  naught; 
and  addressing  the  emperor  Charles  V,  he  says,  "  The 
controversy  about  the  translations  of  the  Bible  has  al- 
ready lasted  for  about  twenty  years.  All  measures  to 
prevent  them  are  in  vain :  on  the  contrary,  their  num- 
t>er  has  increased  among  the  Christians,  and  Gamaliers 
judgment  seems  to  be  fulfilled.*' 

Tlie  version  of  Enzinas  ia  made  from  the  Greek.  Such 
words  as  "  goapel,"  " scribe,"  "  testament,**  etc,  are  retain- 
ed. For  the  greater  part  he  follows  Erasmus's  transla- 
tion, e.  g.  John  i,  1 :  En  elprincipio  era  la  palabra,  y  la 
palabra  estava  con  Dios,  y  Dios  era  la  palabra,  W here 
a  word  is  ambiguous  he  puts  the  Greek  in  the  margin ; 
thus  he  puts  the  word  Xoyoc  three  times  to  palabra. 
He  has  no  annotations  excepting  such  as  explain  meas- 
ures, coins,  ^c,  thus :  Matt,  xviii,  24,  Diet  mUle  talentos 
(Note :  "  Cada  talendo  vale  600  ducadoa,**  i.  e.  each  tal- 
ent ia  worth  600  ducats) ;  ibid.  ver.  28,  dent  dineros 
(Note :  "  Cada  dinero  vale  casi  80  maravedis,*'  i.  e.  each 
denarius  is  worth  80  maravedis).  Very  seldom  he  has 
an  addition,  and  yet  his  translation  is  intelligible  even 
to  the  unlearned.  Sometimes,  in  spite  of  all  care,  he 
translates  rather  according  to  the  sense  than  to  the  word 
of  the  text;  e.  g.  Rom.  i,  28.  irapidaticev  erbroi^^  6  ^n'c* 
Vulg.  tradidit  illos  Deus;  the  tranalation  of  irapidujKev 
is  "  permitio  caer,**  L  e.  he  suffered  them  to  fall. 
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(b)  Next  in  chronological  order  is  Biblia  en  jAngua  E»- 
pafiola^  tradttzida  palabra  por  palabra  de  la  verdad  He- 
hrayca^  por  tmty  excelentes  Letrados.  Vista  y  exammada 
por  el  officio  de  la  fnquisicion.  Con  Privilegio  del  Illiu- 
trissimo  Sefior  Duque  de  Fernira  (En  Fernura,  5818  [i.  e. 
J  558]).  At  the  end  we  read,  ^  A  gloria  y  loor  de  nuestro 
Sennor  se  acabo  la  presente  Biblia  en  lengua  Espannola 
traduzida  de  la  verdadera  origen  Hebrayca  por  rouy  ex- 
cellentes  letrados :  con  yndustria  y  diligentia  de  Abraham 
Usque,  Portoguen :  Estaropata  en  Ferrara  i  coeu  y  de- 
Bpesa  de  YoAi  Tob  Atiaa,  hijo  de  Levi  Atias  Espannol : 
en  14.  de  Adar  de  5818."  In  some  copies  we  read  at  the 
end,  "  Con  yndustria  y  diligencia  de  Duarto  Pinel,  Por- 
tugueB :  estampata  en  Ferrara  a  costa  y  despesa  de  Ge- 
ronymo  de  Vargas,  Espannol,  en  primero  de  Marzo  de 
1508."  These  copies  were  made  for  tlie  use  or  Chris- 
tians. That  the  Spanish  translation  of  the  Pentateuch 
is  the  same  as  that  printed  six  years  before  in  the  so- 
called  "Constantinople  Polyglot-Pentateuch"  has  been 
proved  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  by  Le  Long,  who  also 
supposes  that  the  Spanish  translation,  of  which  the  Pen- 
tateuch only  was  printed  at  Constantinople,  while  the 
whole  was  published  at  Ferrara,  had  been  in  use  before 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain  in  1492,  and  that 
the  Jewish  exiles  brought  it  to  Constantinople.  The  ti- 
tle is  followed  by  (1)  an  index  of  Haphtarhas ;  (2)  an  in- 
dex of  the  order  of  books  among  Jews  and  Christians ;  (8) 
an  index  and  short  synopsis  of  the  chapters  of  the  Old 
Test.;  (4)  an  index  of  the  judges,  prophets,  and  high- 
priests  of  the  Jewish  people,  together  with  a  short  chro- 
nology from  Adam  to  the  452d  year  afler  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple  according  to  the  Seder  Olam  (a  Jewuh 
chronolo<::y) :  (5)  a  lectionary  for  each  day,  in  order  to 
read  the  Ohi  Tear,  in  one  year.  The  translation  in  the 
Ferrara  editi(»n  is  in  two  columns,  and  the  editors  or  pub- 
lishers were  so  conscientious  as  to  indicate  passages  con- 
cerning which  they  were  doubtful  as  to  the  correct  trans- 
lation by  a  star  (*).  Where  the  Hebrew  reads  Jehovah, 
an  .A.  with  two  dots  is  placed.  The  verses  are  not  given 
in  the  text,  but  at  the  end  of  each  book  their  number  is 
given.  The  order  of  the  book  is,  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Ho- 
sea  to  Malachi,  Psalms  (divided  into  five  books),  Prov- 
erbs, Job,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Chronicles,  Song  of 
Songs,  Huth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther.  The 
translation,  which  follows  the  Hebrew  very  closely,  is  in 
that  ancient  Spanish  which  was  used  at  that  time  in 
the  synagogue. 

A  reprint  of  this  translation  was  published  at  Amster- 
dim  in  the  year  1611,  also  in  folio,  then  in  1680,  with 
the  only  change  that  the  stars  of  the  first  edition  are 
omitted  in  many  places.  According  to  the  Catalogue 
des  Livrea  Imprimis  de  la  Bibliotheque  du  Rot  de  France, 
i,  14,  No.  201,  this  edition  was  edited  by  Manasseh 
ben-Israel,  as  can  also  be  seen  from  some  copies,  where 
we  read,  A  loor  y  gloria  del  Dio  fue  re/ormada  por 
Menasseh  ben-Israel  (a.  15.  de  Sebath  1630). 

Another  somewhat  revised  and  altered  edition  is  the 
Biblia  en  lengua  Espannola,  Traduzida  palabra  por 
palabra  de  la  verdad  Hebrayca,  por  mug  excelentes  Le- 
trados, Vista  e  examinada  por  el  officio  de  la  Inquisicion, 
Con  Privilegio  del  Illustrissimo  Sennor  Duque  de  Fer- 
rara, y  aora  de  nuevo  corregida  en  casa  di  .Joseph  Athias, 
y  por  su  orden  impressa  (En  Amsterdam,  Anno  5421 
[1661],  large  8vo,  1825  pp.).  This  edition  is  indeed  an 
improvement  upon  the  former;  many  corrections  are 
made,  obsolete  expressions  are  removed  and  more  in- 
telligible ones  introduced;  besides,  it  is  more  convenient 
for  use  than  the  former  editions  in  folio.  The  verses 
are  numbered  in  the  margin. 

(c)  El  Testamento  Nuevo  de  Nuestro  Senor  Salvador 
Jesu  Chrisfo  nueva  e  pimento  traduzida  del  Original 
Griego  en  Romance  Castellano.  En  Venecia,  en  casa  de 
Juan  (  Philadelpho.  M.D.LVL  8vo  ).  The  anonymous 
translator  follows  the  original  Greek;  here  and  there 
words  are  added  for  the  better  understanding. 

(J)  A  Spanish  Translation  of  the  Prophets  Isaiah  and 


Jeremiah  (Thessalonica,  1569),  by  Joseph  ben-Inae 
ben-Joseph  Jabets.  From  the  length}*  title  (which  we 
do  not  give  in  full)  we  see  that  the  editor  intended  t» 
translate  the  whole  of  the  Old  Test.,  and  that  be  ooo- 
menced  with  the  later  prophets.  But  only  Isaiah  tad 
Jeremiah  were  translated,  as  can  be  seen  from  Wolf 
(BibL  Heb.  iv,  187),  who  bad  a  copy  of  this  Cranslatica, 
which  mostlv  follows  that  of  Ferrara. 

(«)  La  Biblia,  que  es,  los  Sacros  Libros  del  Viehjf  Nw- 
vo  Testamento,  Trasladada  en  EspamnoL  OTOX  *<2^ 
obi??  D'^p*^  La  Palabra  del  Dios  nostra  permaaea 
para  siempre,  Isa.  xL  M.D.LXIX.  On  the  last  page  we 
read  ^  Anno  del  Sennor  M.D.LXIX.  en  Septenabre,"*  large 
4to.  No  name  of  the  trandator  and  no  place  of  pablics- 
tion  b  given.  It  was  probably  published  at  Basle  br 
Thomas  Guarinus,  which  b  not  only  evident  from  the 
signs  of  that  printer  found  in  the  title-page,  bat  abo 
from  a  written  postscript  in  the  copy  of  this  traoalatiMi 
preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Basle  University.  Fixme 
this  notice  we  also  see  that  Cassiodoro  de  Reyna,  of  Se- 
ville, was  the  transfiitor  of  this  Bible,  and  this  is  alto  cor- 
roborated by  another  copy  of  thb  translation  found  in  the 
library  at  Frankfort-on- the -Main  (Clement,  Bibliotk 
Curieuse,  iii,  453).  The  translation  is  preceded  by  30 
pages  containing  the  principles  which  guided  the  tran»- 
lator — that,  although  he  held  the  Vulgate  in  high  esteem, 
yet  he  could  not  always  follow  it,  but  pemaed  as  many 
translations  as  he  could  find,  especially  that  of  Pagninui, 
which  he  followed  for  the  most  part.  The  Apociyphal 
books  of  the  Old  Test,  are  also  translated :  sometiiDes 
additions  are  inserted  in  the  text  and  put  in  brackets 
for  a  better  understanding,  and  short  gloasea  are  foond 
in  the  margiiu  The  New  Test,  of  this  translation  wt^ 
also  republished  by  Hutter  in  his  Polyglot  (1599).  An- 
other edition  with  some  slight  changes  was  published 
by  Ricardo  del  Campo  (159(S,  8vo),  and  an  entirely  ir- 
vised  edition  of  Keyua^s  translation  is  La  Biblia :  qw 
es,  los  Sacros  Libros  del  Viejo  y  Nuevo  Tesfamemlo ;  se- 
gunda  edicion,  revista  y  conferida  con  los  Textos  Hihrtm 
y  Griegos,  y  con  diversas  translaciottes,  per  C>'priano  de 
Valera.  En  Amsterdam,  en  casa  de  Lorenzo  Jacobi 
(1602,  foL).  The  title  is  followed  by  two  prefaces,  one 
of  Valera,  the  other  of  Reyna.  In  the  first  preface  the 
editor  tells  us  that  of  Reyna's  edition  2600  copies  wen 
printed,  and  all  were  sold.  This  was  the  reason  for  i 
new  re\nsion  and  edition.  Valera's  edition  is  also  pab> 
lished  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The 
New  Test,  of  Valera's  translation  was  also  published 
separately  in  the  year  1625,  with  the  title,  £1  Nuevo  Tes- 
tamento, que  es  los  Escriptos  Evangelicos  y  ApostoUcoi, 
revisto  y  conferido  con  el  Texto  Griego  por  Cypiiano  de 
Valera  :  en  Amsterdam  (1625, 8vo). 

(J*)  Humas  de  Parasioth  y  Aftharoth,  traduHdo  pa- 
labra por  palabra  de  la  verdad  Hebraica  en  Kspcanhnl 
(1627).  This  is  Manasseh  ben-Israel*s  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch,  of  which  a  second  enlarged  and  revised  edi- 
tion was  published  in  1655. 

(g)  B-'blbn  Dip  Las  A  labanfas  de  Santidad,  Tra- 
ducion  de  los  Psalmos  de  David, . . .  Por  el  Haham  Yah- 
acob  Yehuda,  Leon  Hebreo. ...  En  Amsterdam  (1671). 
This  is  Judah  Leon's  translation  of  the  Psalms,  with 
notes  and  introductions. 

(A)  Franco  Serrano's  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  or 
Los  cinco  Ltbu-os  de  la  sacra  I^,  intrrpretadot  en  Lengua 
Espannola, ...  En  Amsterdam,  en  casa  de  Mosseh  ben- 
Dias  (1695,  4to).  The  translator  was  Joseph  Rrancn 
Serrano,  teacher  of  Hebrew  at  the  school  of  the  Spanish 
Jews  in  Amsterdam.  The  translation  is  made  with 
great  diligence  and  care. 

(t)  Acosta's  translation  of  the  historical  books,  or 
Conjecturas  sagradas  sobre  los  Propketas  primores,  oi>' 
leguios  de  los  mas  celebres  expositores, ...  En  Leydcn, 
en  casa  de  Thomas  van  (^eel  (Anno  1711,  4to).  This 
translation  contains  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings. 
To  each  verse  a  paraphrase  is  added  in  place  of  a  com- 
mentarv. 
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(k)  BibUa  em,  do*  ColufUu  Hebr.  y  Eapan,  Amster- 
ffani,  en  caaft  y  k  costa  de  Joeeph  Jacob,  y  Abraham  de 
^tlmoa  Proops  (Anno  J 762,  foL).  This  is,  according 
to  Le  Long,  an  ^  editio  optima,  splendida  et  awtimata." 
k  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  18th  century  that  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  divine  undertook  to  give  his  Spanish 
oountrymen  a  new  translation,  together  with  the  Latin 
and  a  commentary.  The  author  of  this  Bible -work 
(which  was  published  at  Madrid,  1794,  in  19  parts)  was 
PhiL  Sdo  de  S.  MigueL  The  translation  of  Scto  has 
also  been  adopted  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety, which  printa  it  since  1828.  The  latest  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Test,  is  that  by  the  bishop  of  Astorga, 
FeL  de  Torres  Amat  (Madrid,  1887). 

5.  Besides  these  translations,  we  may  also  mention, 
onder  the  head  of  Romanic  versions,  the  New  Test.,  the 
Ftotateoch  and  Psalms  in  Catalan,  published  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for  the  provinces  of 
Catalonia  and  Valencia.  See  RosenmlUler,  Handbuch 
der  UUuchm  LUeratur,  iv,  268  sq. ;  Le  Long,  BibL  Sac, 
i,  180  sq. ;  Simon  [Richard],  /Jisf,  Crit,  du  V.  T,  Uv.  it, 
di.  xix,  p.  811 ;  Wolf,  BibL  Hdk  i^,  187 ;  Baumgarten, 
Aac4ridUeR  vcn  merkwurdigen  BSchem^  ix,  204  sq. ;  the 
art**Romani8che  BibelUbersetzungeu'^in  Herzog*s^a^ 
EncgUcp. ;  Reuss,  Ge$ch,  der  MeiL  Schriflen  des  N,  Test. 
(6th cd. Brunswick,  1874), p. 217,229;  BibUoih.  £t6.(ibid. 
17d2),  p.  161  sq. ;  Imiex  BUdiorum  (Hals),  p.  41.    (R  P.) 

RomaniBm  is  the  system  of  Church  government 
which  makes  the  pope  the  one  head  and  centre  of 
(Jbristoidom,  with  those  doctrines  and  practices  which 
tre  erroneously  maintained  as  subsidiary  to  that  head- 
ship. Thus  the  dogmas  of  papal  infallibility,  of  tem- 
puial  sovereignty,  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  of  the  seven  sacraments,  the  celibacy  of 
the  derg}',  and  the  a;>'stem  of  indulgences  are  peculiar 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  are  known  as  supports  of 
the  papal  power.  They  are  therefore  considered  as 
parts  of  Romanism. 

Again,  Romanism  may  be  used  to  describe  the  char- 
acter of  Latin  Christianity,  as  distinguished  from  Teu- 
tonic (Ihristianitv.  The  former  has  a  stricter  sacer- 
dutalism,  more  direction  to  the  conscience,  and  in  its 
aibjects  nsore  implicit  obedience,  greater  trustfulness^ 
less  of  private  judgment  and  of  freedom,  an  inferior 
mm  of  personal  responsibility,  and  (perhaps  it  must  be 
added)  a  less  keen  sense  of  truth.  There  are  also  a  more 
rigid  ecclesiasticism,  maintained  by  a  celibate  clergy 
subject  to  a  foreign  spiritual  head ;  a  fuller  ritual ;  and  a 
Mateiier  ceremoniaL  This  assumption  of  power,  upon 
the  one  hand,  and  submission  to  it,  on  the  other,  ne- 
ctmtate  the  keeping  of  the  people  in  a  state  of  igno- 
ranee,  and  we  tbcrul<*ie  find  Romanism  to  be  the  foe  of 
intelligence,  of  free  tlviught,  free  speech,  and  free  action. 
It  is  a  system  craftily  devised  for  the  usurpation  by  the 
few  of  the  rights  of  the  man  v.  See  Bib.  Sacra^  i,  139 ; 
i•^451,  767;  viii,  64;  xix,  432;  Blunt,  Theol  Diet,; 
Elliott,  Mhttatum  of  Ronumism ;  Hagenbach,  Hisf,  of 
Doctrinet;  Marriott,  Testimony  of  the  Catacombs;  Meth. 
Qmr,  Rev,  Oct.  1854;  April,  1855,  1856:  Jan.  1877; 
Palmer,  Errors  of  Ronuutism;  Whately,  Essays  on  Ro- 
aamtm.    See  Popery. 

Romaim,  Albrkcht  Nathanabi^  a  convert  from 
Judaism  and  missionary  among  the  Jews,  was  born 
Not.  8, 1819,  at  Kobylin,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  I'osen. 
He  was  educated  in  the  school  at  Rawicz,  afterwards  at 
lisa,  and  then  at  Breslau,  where  he  also  had  the  ad- 
rsntage  of  attending  the  lectures  at  the  university.    In 
t>K  l^ter  place  be  fell  in  with  the  so-called  Reform 
party,  and  became  a  most  zealous  pupil  of  the  late  cele- 
^ntcd  rabbi  Dr.  Geiger,  who  was  then  flourishing  at 
Bndan.    At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  was  appoint- 
ed teacher  in  a  Jewish  industrial  school  in  that  city. 
Haring  exchanged  his  strict  rabbinical  orthodoxy  for 
^  honowQev  of  Reform  Judaism,  he  was  ui  a  state — 
■tttiified,  perplexed,  and  longing  for  something  bet- 
ter aad  owre  aubatantial — from  which  he  was  relieved 


through  the  acquaintance  with  Teichler  and  Caro,  mis- 
siouaries  of  the  Berlin  Society,  and  especially  with  Mr. 
Cerf,  of  the  Scotch  Society.  Although  at  first  vehe- 
mently opposing  them,  he  finally  submitted  to  his  con- 
viction, and  on  Nov.  28, 1847,  he  was  baptized  in  the 
Reformed  Church  by  the  Rev.  Consistorialrath  Wach- 
ler,  Mr.  Cerf,  Prof.  Dr.  Oehler,  and  the  general  superin- 
tendent Dr.  Hahn  being  his  sponsors.  He  now  resolved 
to  qualify  himself  as  a  Christian  schoolmaster,  and  to  ef- 
fect this  the  Rev.  C  Richter  kindly  received  him  into  his 
own  house  at  Rankam ;  and  after  having  passed  his  ex- 
amitiation  at  the  seminary  in  Breslau,  he  obtained  a 
situation  as  schoolmaster  in  Ziegenhals,  near  Neisse,  in 
Silesia.  In  the  year  1851  he  was  appointed  assistant  to 
the  Rev.  J.  C  Hartmann,  senior  missionary  of  the  Lon- 
don Society  at  Breslau.  His  time  of  probation  being 
over,  he  was  admitted  to  the  society's  college  at  Lon- 
don for  further  instruction  in  divinity  and  the  English 
language,  and  returned  in  1854  as  a  missionary  to  Bres- 
lau. In  1868  he  was  removed  to  Berlin  to  take  charge 
of  the  mission  there  by  the  side*  of  Prof.  Dr.  CasseL 
For  three  years  he  was  allowed  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
his  Master  in  that  city,  and  died  Aug.  15,  1871.  See 
Jewish  Inteiiiffencer,  1871,  p.  247  sq. ;  Dibre  Emethf  oder 
Stimmen  der  Wahrheit,  1871,  p.  161  sq.     (R  P.) 

Romano,  Olovanni  Battista,  a  convert  from 
Judaism,  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  flourished  in 
the  16th  centur}'.  His  grandfather  was  the  famous 
Elias  Levita  (q.  v.),  who  instructed  him  while  in  Ger- 
many. He  then  went  to  luly,  and  in  Venice  he  tried 
to  bring  his  brother  back  into  the  fold  of  the  syna- 
gogue, in  which  he  did  not  succeed ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  became  himself  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  was 
baptized  in  1551.  For  a  long  time  he  was  professor  of 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  in  Rome.  In  1561.  pope  Pius  IV 
sent  him  \o  the  patriarch  of  the  Copts,  together  with 
Roderich,  a  member  <if  his  order.  He  translated  Giov. 
Bruno's  catechism,  which  was  written  against  the  Ori- 
ental heretics,  into  three  Shemitic  languages,  and  trans- 
lated into  Arabic  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent^ 
for  the  sake  of  having  them  circulated  in  the  East. 
He  died  at  Rome,  March  8, 1580.  See  Delitzsch,  Kwngt, 
Wissenschaft  v.Judenthvniy  p.  291  sq.;  Phil.  Alegambe, 
De  Scriptor.  8oc,  JetUy  p.  225  sq. ;  R.  Simon,  Bibf,  Se- 
lectOj  i,  148 ;  Grtttz,  (iesch,  d,  Juden,  ix,  356.     (B.  P.) 

Romano,  Jehudah  Leone,  Bia«-Mo8R8,o/'/?om<, 
was  bom  about  the  year  1292.  He  was  the  teacher  of 
king  Robert  of  Naples,  whom  he  instructed  in  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Bible.  He  was  very  well  acquainted 
with  scholastic  literature,  and  translated  the  philosoph- 
ical writings  of  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and 
others  for  his  coreligionists.  He  also  wrote  Elucidations 
on  passages  of  the  Bible  from  a  philosophical  stand- 
point, excerpts  of  which  have  been  publishe<l  in  Im- 
manuel  of  Rome's  Commentary  on  Proverbs  (  Naples, 
1486).  The  date  of  Romano's  death  is  not  known.  Most 
of  his  writings  are  still  in  MS.  in  Rome,  Florence,  Paris, 
Munich,  Oxford,  and  London.  See  FUrst,  Bill,  Jud.  iii, 
165  sq.;  Delitzsch,  Kunsty  Wissenschaft  v,  Judrnthum, 
p.  257 ;  De  Rossi,  Dizionario  Storico  deyli  A  utori  Ef/rei^ 
p.  277  (Germ.transl.);  GriHZyGesch.d.Juden(Lfii[yB,  1873), 
vii,  298  sq.;  more  especially  /.unz^Jehuda  b,'Muses  Ro^ 
nuinoy  reprinted  in  Geiger's  WissenschafL  Ztitschr,fiir 
jud,  Theologie  (Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  1836),  ii,  S21- 
330 ;  and  Steinschneider,  Giuda  Romano^  Notizia  es- 
tratta  del  giom.  Romano  //  Buonarotii^  Gennaio,  1870 
(Roma,  1870),  mentioned  in  Kayserling's  Bibliothek  jH' 
discher  KansLelredner,  ii,  Beilage,  p.  14  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Romans,  Epistlb  to  the.  This  is  naturallv 
placed  first  among  the  epistles  in  the  New  TesL,  both 
on  account  of  its  comparative  length  and  its  impor- 
tance. It  claims  our  interest  more  than  the  other  di- 
dactic epistles  of  Paul,  because  it  is  more  s>'8tematic, 
and  because  it  explains  especiall}'  that  truth  which 
subsequently  became  the  principle  of  the  Reformation, 
viz.  righteousness  through  faith.      ( In  the  following 
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account  we  largely  adopt  the  articles  in  the  diction- 
aries of  Kitto  and  Smith.) 

L  Authorship, — Internal  evidence  is  eo  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  getmineneis  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
that  it  has  never  been  seriously  questioned.  Even  the 
sweeping  criticism  of  Baur  did  not  go  beyond  condemn- 
ing the  Last  two  chapters  as  spurious.  But  while  the 
epistle  bears  in  itself  the  strongest  proofs  of  its  Pauline 
authorship,  the  external  testimcHiy  in  its  favor  is  not 
inconsiderable.  The  reference  to  Rom.  ii,  4  in  2  Pet. 
iii,  15  is  indeed  more  than  doubtful.  In  the  Epistle  of 
James,  again  (ii,  14),  there  is  an  allusion  to  perversions 
of  PauVs  language  and  doctrine  which  has  several 
points  of  contact  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  but 
this  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  oral  rather  than 
the  written  teaching  of  the  apostle,  as  the  dates  seem 
to  require.  It  is  not  the  practice  of  the  apostolic  fa- 
thers to  cite  the  New-Test,  writers  by  name,  but  marked 
passages  from  the  Romans  are  found  imbedded  in  the 
epistles  of  Clement  and  Polycarp  (Rom.  i,  29-32  in  Clem. 
Cor,  xxxVf  and  Rom.  xiv,  10,  12,  in  Polyc  PhiL  vi). 
It  seems  also  to  hax'e  been  directly  cited  by  the  elder 
quoted  in  Irennus  (iv,  27,  2,  *Mdeo  Paulum  dixisse;" 
comp.  Rom.  xi,  21, 17),  and  is  alluded  to  by  the  writer  of 
the  Epistle  to  Dic^netus  (c  ix ;  comp.  Rom.  iii,  21  foL ; 
V,  20),  and  by  Justin  Martyr  (^DiaL  c.  23 ;  comp.  Rom. 
iv,  10, 11,  and  in  other  passages).  The  title  of  Melito'a 
treatise  On  the  Hearing  of  Faith  seems  to  be  an  allu- 
sion to  this  epistle  (see,  however,  GaL  iii,  2, 3).  It  has 
a  place,  moreover,  in  the  Muratorian  Canon  and  in  the 
Syriac  and  Old -Latin  versions.  Nor  have  we  the 
testimony  of  orthodox  writers  alone.  The  epistle  was 
commonly  quoted  as  an  authority  by  the  heretics  of 
the  subapostolic  age :  by  the  Ophites  (HippoL  ^4 dp.  Hmr, 
p.  99;  comp.  Rom.  i,  20-26),  by  Basilides  {ibid,  p.  238; 
comp.  Rora.  viii,  19,  22,  and  v,  13, 14 ),  by  Yalentinus 
{ibid.  p.  195;  comp.  Rom.  viii,  11),  by  the  Yalentinians 
Heracleon  and  Ptolemteus  (Westcott,  On  the  Canon, 
p.  335,  340),  and  perhaps  also  by  Tatian  {Orat.  c  iv; 
comp.  Rom.  i,  20),  besides  being  included  in  Marcion's 
Canon.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  2d  century  the  evi- 
dence in  its  favor  is  still  fuller.  It  is  obviously  alluded 
to  in  the  letter  of  the  churches  of  Yieune  and  Lyons 
(Euseb.  //.  E,  V,  1 ;  comp.  Rora.  viii,  18),  and  by  Athe- 
nagoras  (p.  13 ;  comp.  Rom.  xii,  1 ;  p.  37 ;  comp.  Rom.  i, 
24)  and  Tbeophilus  of  Antioch  (^4^  A  utol,  p.  79;  comp. 
Rom.  ii,  6  fol. ;  p.  126 ;  comp.  Rom.  xiii,  7,  8) ;  and  is 
quoted  frequently  and  by  name  by  Irensus,  TertuUian, 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria  (see  Kirchhofer,  QueUen, 
p.  198,  and  especially  VVestcott,  On  the  Canon,  passim). 

II.  Integiity,  —  This  has  not  been  so  unanimously 
admitted  as  the  genuineness.  With  the  exception  of 
Marcion's  authorities,  indeed,  who  probably  tampered 
with  the  manuscripts  of  the  epistles  as  he  did  with 
those  of  the  gos|)el8,  and  who  considered  the  last  two 
chapters  of  this  epistle  spurious,  all  the  manuscripts 
and  versions  contain  the  epistle  as  we  have  it :  it  is  in 
modem  times  that  doubts  have  been  thrown  upon  the 
authenticity  of  the  concluding  portion.  By  Heumann 
the  epistle  was  considered  to  have  originally  ended  with 
ch.  xi ;  ch.  xii-xv  being  a  distinct  production,  though 
likewise  addressed  to  the  Romans,  and  ch.  xvi  a  sort 
of  postscript  to  the  two.  Seraler  (1762)  confined  his 
doubts  to  ch.  XV  and  xvi,  the  former  of  which  he  re- 
garded as  a  private  encyclical  for  the  use  of  the  breth- 
ren whom  the  bearers  of  the  larger  epistle  should  meet 
on  their  way  to  Rome,  the  latter  as  a  catalogue  of  per- 
siins  to  be  saluted  on  the  same  journey.  Schulz  (1829) 
Kupposed  that  ch.  xvi  was  addressed  to  the  Ephesians 
from  Rome,  and  Schott  that  it  is  made  up  of  fragments 
fnim  a  short  epistle  written  by  Paul  when  at  Corinth 
tjo  an  Asiatic  Church.  Baur  has  more  recently  (1836) 
followed  on  the  same  side ;  but.,  as  usual,  on  merely  in- 
ternal grounds,  and  in  favor  of  hb  peculiar  theory  of 
the  relation  of  the  parties  of  Paul  and  Peter  in  the 
apostolic  age.  lliese  various  hypotheses  have  long 
passed  into  oblivion;  and  bv  all  recent  critics  of  note 


the  last  two  chapters  have  been  restored  to  thcsr  plact 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  epistle. 

With  greater  semblance  of  reason  has  the  geooine- 
ness  of  the  doxology  at  the  end  of  the  epiede  beea 
questioned.     Schmidt  and  Reiebe  consider  it  not  to  be 
genuine.     In  this  doxolc^  the  anaoolouthical  sad  on- 
connected  style  causes  some  smprise,  and  the  whole  has 
been  deemed  to  be  out  of  its  place  (vers.  26  and  27). 
The  arguments  against  its  genuineness  on  the  gnMmd 
of  style,  advanced  by  Reiche,  are  met  and  refitted  by 
Frihssche  {Rom,  vol  i,  p.  xxxv).     Such  defects  of  s^k 
may  easily  be  explained  from  the  circumstance  that  tbt 
apostle  hastened  to  the  conclusion,  but  would  be  quite 
inexplicable  in  additions  of  a  copyist  who  had  time  for 
calm  consideration.     The  same  words  occur  in  different 
passages  of  the  epistle,  and  it  must  be  granted  that 
such  a  fluctuation  sometimes  indicates  an  interpolation. 
In  the  Codex  I,  in  most  of  the  Codices  Minosculi,  as  w^ 
as  in  Chrysostom,  the  words  occur  at  the  oonclosion  of 
ch.  xiv.     In  the  codices  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  in  the  Syriaa 
translation,  this  doxology  occurs  at  the  condosion  <tf 
ch.  xvi.    In  Codex  A  it  occurs  in  both  places;  while  io 
Codex  D**  the  words  are  wanting  entirely,  aind  they 
seem  not  to  fit  into  either  of  the  two  pUusea.     If  th« 
doxology  be  put  at  the  conclusion  of  ch.  xir,  Panl 
seems  to  promise  to  those  Christians  weak  in  faith,  of 
whom  he  had  spoken,  a  confirmation  of  their  belief. 
But  it  seems  untit  in  this  connection  to  call  the  Gos- 
pel an  etenial  mystery,  and  the  doxology  seenis  here 
to  interrupt  the  connection  between  ch.  xiv  and  xv; 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  ch.  xvi  it  seems  to  be  saper- 
fluous,  since  the  blessing  had  been  pronounced  already 
in  ver.  24.     We,  however,  say  that  this  latter  circum- 
stance need  not  have  prevented  the  apostle  from  allow- 
ing his  animated  feelings  to  burst  forth  in  a  doxf^ogr, 
especially  at  the  conclusion  of  an  epistle  which  treated 
amply  on  the  mystery  of  redemption.     We  find  an 
analogous  instance  in  Eph.  xxiii,  27,  where  a  doxok^ 
occurs  after  the  mystery  of  salvation  had  been  naentioo- 
ed.    We  are  therefore  of  opiuiofi  that  the  doxology  is 
rightly  placed  at  the  conclusion  of  ch.  xvi,  and  that  it 
was  in  some  codices  erroneously  transposed  to  the  con- 
clusion of  ch.  xiv,  because  the  copyist  considered  the 
blessing  in  xvi,  24  to  be  the  real  conclusion  of  the  epis- 
tle.    In  confirmation  of  this  remark,  we  observe  that 
the  same  codices  in  which  the  doxology  occurs  in  ch. 
xvi  either  omit  the  blessing  altogether  or  place  it  aft^ 
the  doxology.     (See  §  iv,  7  below.) 

III.  Time  and  Place  of  Writing.—The  date  of  this 
epistle  is  fixed  with  more  absolute  certainty  and  with- 
in narrower  limits  than  that  of  any  other  of  Paal*8  epis- 
tles. The  following  considerations  determine  the  time 
of  writing.  First,  Certain  names  in  the  salutations 
point  to  Corinth  as  the  place  from  which  the  letter  was 
sent.  (1.)  Phoebe,  a  deaconess  of  Cenchreie,  one  of  the 
port  towns  of  Corinth,  is  commended  to  the  Romans 
(xvi,  1, 2).  (2.)  Gains,  in  whose  house  Paul  was  lodged 
at  the  time  (ver.  23),  is  probably  the  person  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  chief  members  of  the  Corinthian  Church 
in  1  Cor.  i,  14,  though  the  name  was  very  conamon. 
(3.)  Erastus,  here  designated  "  the  treasurer  of  the  city" 
(oiKovdfioc,  ver.  23,  A.  V. "  chamberlain"),  is  elsewhere 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Corinth  (2  TIni.  iv,20; 
see  also  Acts  xix,  22).  Secondly,  Having  thus  deter- 
mined the  place  of  writing  to  be  Corinth,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  fixing  upon  the  visit  recorded  in  Acts  xx, 
3,  during  the  winter  and  spring  following  the  apostle's 
long  residence  at  Ephesus,  as  the  occasion  on  which  the 
epistle  was  written.  For  Paul,  when  he  wrote  the  let- 
ter, was  on  the  point  of  carrying  the  contributions  of 
Macedonia  and  Achaia  to  Jerusalem  (xv,  25-27),  and  a 
comparison  with  Acts  xx,  22 ;  xxiv,  17 ;  and  also  1  Cor. 
xvi,  4;  2  Cor.  viii,  1, 2;  ix,  1  sq.,  shows  that  he  was  w 
engaged  at  this  period  of  his  life.  (See  Paley,  ffora 
PauUntB,  ch.  ii,  §  1.)  Moreover,  in  this  epistle  he  de- 
clares his  intention  of  visiting  the  Romans  after  he  has 
been  at  Jerusalem  (xv,  23-25),  and  that  such  was  his 
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design  at  this  particular  time  appears  from  a  casual  no- 
tice in  Acts  xiz,  21. 

The  epistle,  then,  was  written  from  Corinth  during 
Paul's  third  miasionary  journey,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
second  of  the  two  visits  recorded  in  the  Acts.  On  this 
occasion  he  remained  three  months  in  Greece  (Acts  xx, 
3).  When  he  left,  the  sea  was  already  navigable,  for 
be  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  Jerusalem  when  he 
was  obliged  to  change  his  plans.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  auinot  have  been  late  in  the  spring,  because,  after 
passing  through  Bfaoedonia  and  vbiting  several  places 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  he  still  hoped  to  reach  Je- 
nisalem  by  Pentecost  (xx,  16).  It  was  therefore  in 
the  winter  or  early  spring  of  the  year  that  the  Ep'istle 
to  the  Romans  was  written.  According  to  the  most 
probable  systeai  of  chronology,  this  would  be  the  win- 
ter of  A.D.  54-65. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  thus  placed  in  chrono- 
logical connection  with  the  epistles  to  the  Galadans 
and  Corinthians,  which  appear  to  have  been  written 
within  the  twelve  months  preceding.  The  First  Epis- 
tle to  the  Corinthians  was  written  before  Paul  left  Eph- 
esus,  the  Second  from  Macedonia  when  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Corinth,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  most 
probably  either  in  Macedonia  or  after  his  arrival  at 
Corinth,  Le.  after  the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  though 
the  date  of  the  Galatian  epistle  b  not  absolutely  cer- 
tain. See  Galatians,  Epistlb  to  thk.  We  shall 
bare  to  notice  the  relations  existing  between  these  con- 
temporaneous epistles  hereafter.  At  present  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  they  present  a  remarkable  resem- 
blaaee  to  each  other  in  style  and  matter — a  much  great- 
er resemblance  than  can  be  traced  to  any  other  of  Paul's 
epistles^  They  are  at  once  the  most  intense  and  most 
varied  in  feeling  and  expression — if  we  may  so  say,  the 
most  Pauline  of  all  Paul's  epistles.  Wlien  Baur  ex- 
cepts these  four  epistles  alone  from  his  sweeping  con- 
deinnation  of  the  genuineness  of  all  the  letters  beaiing 
Paul's  name  {PauluM^dtr  Apotid)^  this  is  a  mere  cari- 
cature of  sober  criticism ;  but  underlying  this  errone- 
ous exafj^ration  is  the  fact  that  the  epistles  of  this  pe- 
riod—Paul's third  missionary  journey — have  a  charac- 
ter and  an  intensity  peculiarly  their  own,  correspond- 
ing to  the  circamstances  of  the  apostle's  outward  and 
iaward  life  at  the  time  when  they  were  written.  For 
tbe  special  characteristics  of  this  group  of  epistles,  see 
I  paper  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  in  the  Journal 
o/CioM,  amd  Sacr.  PhiL  iii,  289. 

IV.  Occatifm  and  Oftject  of  Writing, — These  evident- 
ly grew  oat  of  the  position  and  character  <^  the  persons 
addressed,  and  therefore  involve  a  consideration  of  the 
Church  at  Rome  and  of  the  apostle's  purposes  with  re- 
lation to  it. 

L  Tbe  opinions  concerning  the  general  design  of  this 
letter  differ  according  to  the  various  suppositions  of 
those  who  think  that  the  object  of  the  letter  was  sup- 
plied 1^  the  occasion,  or  the  supposition  that  the  apos- 
tle selected  his  subject  only  after  an  opportunity  for 
vritiDg  was  ofSered.  In  earlier  times  the  latter  opin- 
ion pRvailed,  as,  (or  instance,  in  the  writings  of  Thom- 
as Aqninasy  Luther,  Melancthon,  Calvin.  In  more  re- 
ttst  tines  the  other  opinion  has  generally  been  advo- 
cated, as,  for  instaoce,  by  Hug,  Eichhom,  and  FUtt. 
Many  writers  suppose  that  the  debates  mentioned  in 
ch.  ziv  and  xv  called  forth  this  epistle.  Hug,  there- 
fofCf  is  of  opinion  that  the  object  of  the  whole  epistle 
was  to  set  forth  the  following  proposition :  Jew*  and 
Gfntila  kaee  eqmal  daim  fo  the  kingdom  of  God.  Ac- 
Mding  to  Eichhom,  the  Roman  Jews,  being  exasper- 
ated against  the  disciples  of  Paul,  endeavored  to  demon- 
itote  that  Judaism  was  sufficient  for  the  salvation  of 
Bsokind;  consequently  Eichhom  supposes  that  the  po- 
Imuci  of  Paul  were  not  directed  against  Judaizing  con- 
verts to  Christianity,  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
W  lather  against  Judabm  itself.  This  opinion  is  also 
■tiatained  by  De  Wette  (^Einleitung  nu  Neue  Testa- 
^,4th  ed.  S  1B8).    According  to  Credner  {EvnkUungy 


§  141),  the  intention  of  the  apostle  was  to  render  the 
Roman  congregation  favorably  disposed  before  his  ar- 
rival in  the  chief  metropolis,  and  he  therefore  endeav- 
ored to  show  that  the  evil  reports  spread  concerning 
himself  by  zealously  Judaizing  Christians  were  errone- 
ous. This  opinion  is  nearly  related  to  that  of  Baur, 
who  supposes  that  the  real  object  of  this  letter  is  men- 
tioned only  in  ch. ix-xi.  According  to  Baur,  the  Judaiz- 
ing- zealots  were  displeased  that  by  tbe  instrumentality 
of  Paul  such  numbers  of  Gentiles  entered  the  kingdom 
of  God  that  the  Jews  ceased  to  appear  as  the  Messianic 
people.  Baur  supposes  that  these  Judaizers  are  more 
especially  refuted  in  ch.  ix-xi,  after  it  has  been  shown 
in  the  first  eight  chaptem  that  it  was  in  general  incor- 
rect to  consider  one  people  better  than  another,  and  that 
all  had  equal  claims  to  be  justified  by  faith.  Against 
the  opinion  that  the  apostle,  in  writing  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  had  this  particular  polemical  aim,  it  has 
been  justly  observed  by  RUckert  (in  the  2d  ed.  of  his 
Commentar'),  Olshausen,  and  De  Wette  that  the  apos- 
tle himself  states  that  his  epistle  had  a  general  scope. 
Paul  says  in  the  introduction  that  he  had  long  enter- 
tained the  wish  of  visiting  the  metropolis,  in  order  to 
confirm  the  faith  of  the  Church,  and  to  be  himself  com- 
forted by  that  faith  (i,  12).  He  adds  (ver.  16)  that  he 
was  prevented  from  preaching  in  the  chief  city  by  ex- 
ternal obstacles  only.  He  says  that  he  had  written  to 
the  Roman  Christians  in  fulfilment  c^  his  vocation  as 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  Tlie  Journey  of  Phoebe  to 
Rome  seems  to  have  been  the  external  occasion,  of  the 
epistle.  Paul  made  use  of  this  opportunity  by  sending 
the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Christian  doctrine  in  writ- 
ing, having  been  prevented  from  preaching  in  Rome. 
Paul  had  many  friends  in  Rome  who  communicated  with 
him  2  consequently  he  was  the  more  induced  to  address 
the  Romans,  although  he  manifested  some  hesitation  in 
doing  so  (xv,  15).  These  circumstances  exercised  some 
influence  as  well  on  the  form  as  on  the  contents  of  tbe 
letter;  so  that,  for  instance,  its  contents  differ  consider- 
ably from  the  Epistle  to  the  Epheaians,  although  this 
also  has  a  general  scope. 

2.  The  immediate  circumetancee  nnder  which  the  epis- 
tle was  written  were  these.  Paul  had  long  purposed 
visiting  Rome,  and  still  retained  this  purpose,  wishing 
also  to  extend  bis  journey  to  Spain  (i,  9-13 ;  xv,  22-29). 
For  the  time,  however,  he  was  prevented  from  carr}-ing 
out  his  design,  as  he  was  bound  for  Jerusalem  with  the 
alms  of  the  Gentile  Christiana,  and  meanwhile  he  ad- 
dressed this  letter  to  the  Romans,  to  supply  the  lack  of 
his  personal  teaching.  Phoebe,  a  deaconess  of  the  neigh- 
boring Church  of  Cenchrese,  was  on  the  point  of  starting 
for  Rome  (xvi,  1-2),  and  probably  conveyed  the  letter. 
The  body  of  the  epistle  was  written  at  the  apostle's  dic- 
tation by  Tertius  (ver.  22) ;  but  perhaps  we  may  infer 
from  the  abruptness  of  the  final  doxolc^  that  it  was 
added  by  the  apostle  himself,  more  especially  as  we 
gather  from  other  epistles  that  it  was  his  practice  to 
conclude  with  a  few  striking  words  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, to  vouch  for  the  authorship  of  tbe  letter,  and 
frequently  also  to  impress  some  important  truth  more 
strongly  on  his  readers. 

8.  The  Origin  of  the  Roman  Church  is  involved  in 
obscurity  (see  Mangold,  Die  A  nfSnge  der  romischen  Ge- 
meinde  [Marb.  1866]).  If  it  had  been  founded  by  Pe- 
ter, according  to  a  later  tradition,  the  absence  of  any 
allusion  to  him  both  in  this  epistle  and  in  the  letters 
written  by  Paul  from  Rome  would  admit  of  no  expla- 
nation. It  is  equally  clear  that  no  other  apostle  was 
the  founder.  In  this  very  epistle,.and  in  close  connec- 
tion with  the  mention  of  his  proposed  visit  to  Rome, 
the  apostle  declares  that  it  was  his  rule  not  to  build  on 
another  man's  foundation  (xv,  20),  and  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  he  violated  it  in  this  instance.  Again,  he 
speaks  of  the  Romans  as  especially  falling  to  his  share 
as  the. apostle  of  the  Gentiles  (i,  13),  with  an  evident 
reference  to  the  partition  of  the  field  of  labor  between 
himself  and  Peter,  mentioned  in  GaL  ii,  7-9.     More- 
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over,  when  he  decUrefl  bis  wish  to  impart  some  spiritual  i 
gift  (xopctf^fuz)  to  them,  ^that  they  might  be  esub- 
liahed"  (i,  11),  this  implies  that  they  bad  not  yet  been 
visited  by  an  apostle,  and  that  Paul  contemplated  sup- 
plying the  defect,  as  was  done  by  Peter  and  John  in 
the  analogous  case  of  the  churches  founded  by  Philip 
in  SamarU  (Acts  viii,  14-17).    See  Fetkh  {the  A postU), 

The  statement  in  the  Clementines  {Horn,  i,  §  6)  that 
the  first  tidings  of  the  Gospel  reached  Rome  during  the 
lifetime  of  our  Lord  is  evideutly  a  fiction  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  romance.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear 
that  the  foundation  of  this  Church  dates  very  far  back. 
Paul  in  this  epistle  salutes  certain  believers  resident  in 
Home— Andronicus  and  Junia  (or  Junianus?)— adding 
that  they  were  distinguished  among  the  apostles,  and 
that  they  were  converted  to  Christ  before  himself  (xvi, 
7),  for  such  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  passage, 
rendered  somewhat  ambiguous  by  the  position  of  the 
relative  pwnouus.  It  may  be  that  some  of  those  Ro- 
mans, "  both  Jews  and  prtiselytes,"  present  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  (ot  imdrifiovtrrti;  'Pw/xaioi,  'lovBaioi  re 
Km  trpomjXvToi,  Acts  ii,  10),  carried  back  the  earliest 
tidings  of  the  new  doctrine,  or  the  Gospel  may  have 
first  reached  the  imperial  city  through  those  who  were 
scattered  abroad  to  escape  the  persecution  which  fol- 
loweil  on  the  death  of  Stephen  (Acts  viii,  4 ;  xi,  19).  At 
all  events,  a  close  and  constant  communication  was 
kept  up  between  the  Jewish  residents  in  Rome  and  their 
fellow-countrymen  in  Palestine  by  the  exigencies  of 
commerce,  in  which  they  became  more  and  more  en- 
grusded  as  their  nationid  hopes  declined,  and  by  the 
custom  of  repairing  regularly  to  their  sacred  festivals 
at  Jenisalem.  Again,  the  imperial  edicts  alternately 
banishing  and  recalltng  the  Jews  (comp.  e.  g.  in  the 
case  of  Claudius,  Josephus,  A  nt,  xix,  5,  8,  with  Sueto- 
nius, Claud,  25)  must  have  kept  up  a  constant  ebb  and 
fiow  of  migration  between  Rome  and  the  East,  and  the 
case  of  Aquila  and  PrisciUa  (Acts  xviii,  2;  see  Paley, 
J/or,  PauL  c.  ii,  §  2)  probably  represents  a  numerous 
class  through  whose  means  the  opinions  and  doctrines 
promulgated  in  Palestine  might  reach  the  metropolis. 
At  first  we  may  suppose  that  the  Gos|)el  was  preached 
there  in  a  confused  and  imperfect  form,  scarcely  more 
than  a  phase  of  Judaism,  as  in  the  case  of  ApoUos  at 
Corinth  (Acts  xviii,  25),  or  the  disciples  at  Ephesus 
(Acts  xix,  1-3).  As  time  advanced  and  better-instructed 
teachers  arrived,  the  clouds  would  gradually  clear  away, 
till  at  length  the  appearance  of  the  great  apostle  him- 
self at  Rome  dispersed  the  mists  of  Judaism  which  still 
hung  about  the  Roman  Church.  Long  after  Christian- 
ity had  taken  up  a  position  of  direct  antagonism  to  Ju- 
daism in  Rome,  heathen  statesmen  and  writers  still 
persisted  in  confounding  the  one  with  the  other  (see 
Merivale,  IJUt,  of  Romcy  vi,  278,  etc). 

4.  A  question  next  arises  as  to  the  compontion  of  the 
Roman  Church  at  the  time  when  Paul  wrote.  Did  the 
apostle  address  a  Jewish  or  a  Gemile  community,  or,  if 
the  two  elements  were  combined,  was  one  or  other  pre- 
dominant so  as  to  give  a  character  to  the  whole  Church  ? 
Either  extreme  has  been  vigorously  maintained,  Baur, 
for  insuiice,  asserting  that  Paul  was  writing  to  Jewish 
Christians,  Olshausen  arguing  that  the  Roman  Church 
consisted  almost  solely  of  Gentiles.  We  are  naturally 
led  to  seek  the  truth  in  some  intermediate  position. 
Jowett  finds  a  solution  of  the  difliculty  in  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  members  of  the  Roman  Church,  though 
<>entiles,  had  passed  through  a  phase  of  Jewish  prose- 
lytism.  This  will  explain  mme  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  epistle,  but  not  all.  It  is  more  probable  that  Paul 
addressed  a  mixed  Church  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the 
latter  perhaps  being  the  more  numerous. 

There  are  certainly  passages  which  imply  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large  number  of  Jewish  converts  to  Christian- 
ity. The  use  of  the  second  person  in  addressing  the 
Jews  (ch.  ii  and  iii)  is  clearly  not  assumed  merely  for 
argumentative  purposes,  but  applies  to  a  portion  at  least 
'^^  those  into  whose  hands  the  letter  would  falL     The 


constant  appeals  to  the  authority  of  **  the  law**  may  is 
many  cases  be  accounted  for  by  the  Jewis»h  edDeati**a 
of  the  (ventile  believers  (so  Jowett,  ii,  22),  but  tome- 
times  they  seem  too  direct  and  positive  to  admit  of  thi» 
explanation  (Rom.  iii,  19 ;  vii,  1).  In  ch.  vii  Paul  sp- 
pears  to  be  addressing  Jews,  as  those  who.  like  himaetC 
had  once  been  under  the  dominion  of  the  law,  but  hsd 
been  delivered  from  it  in  Christ  (see  especially  venei 
4  and  6).  And  when  in  xi,  18  he  says,  ^  I  am  speaking 
to  you  —  the  Gentiles,"  this  very  limiting  expreanun 
**  the  Gentiles**  implies  that  the  letter  was  addressed  to 
not  a  few  to  whom  the  term  would  not  apply. 

Again,  if  we  analyze  the  list  of  names  in  eh.  xvi,  and 
assume  that  this  list  approximately  represents  the  pro- 
portion of  Jew  and  Gentile  in  the  Roman  Church  (an 
assumption  at  least  not  improbable),  we  arrive  at  tbe 
same  result.  It  is  true  that  Mary,  or  rather  Martain 
(xvi,  6),  is  the  only  strictly  Jewish  name.  But  this 
fact  is  not  worth  the  stress  apparently  laid  on  it  by  Mr. 
Jowett  (ii,  27) ;  for  Aquila  and  Priscilla  (ver.  3)  were 
Jews  (Acts  xviii,  2,  26),  and  the  Church  which  met  in 
their  house  was  probably  of  the  same  nation.  Androni- 
ens  and  Junia  (or  Junias?  ver.  7)  are  called  Paul's  kins- 
men. The  same  term  is  applied  to  Herod  ion  (ver.  \\\. 
These  persons,  then,  must  have  been  Jews,  whetb« 
"•  kinsmen**  is  taken  in  the  wider  or  the  more  restricted 
sense.  The  name  Apelles  (ver.  10),  though  a  heathen 
name  also,  was  most  commonly  borne  by  Jews,  as  ap- 
pears from  Horace  {Sat,  I,  v,  100).  If  the  Aristobulia 
of  ver.  10  was  one  of  the  princes  of  tbe  Herodian  houee, 
as  seems  probable,  we  have  also  in  ^  the  household  of 
Aristobulus**  several  Jewish  converts.  Altogether  it 
appears  that  a  very  large  fraction  of  the  Christian  be- 
lievers mentioned  in  these  salutations  were  Jews,  even 
supposing  that  the  others,  bearing  Greek  and  Latin 
names,  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  were  heathens. 

Nor  does  the  existence  of  a  lar^  Jewish  element  in 
the  Roman  Church  present  any  difficulty.  The  capii\-e8 
carried  to  Rome  by  Pompey  formed  the  nucleus  of  tlie 
Jewish  population  in  the  metropolis.  See  Rome.  Sincp 
that  time  they  had  largely  increased.  During  the  rei|*n 
of  Augustus  we  hear  of  above  8000  resident  Jews  at- 
taching themselves  to  a  Jewish  embassy  which  appealed 
to  this  emperor  (Josephus,  Ant,  xvii,  11, 1).  The  same 
emperor  gave  them  a  quarter  beyond  the  Tiber,  and  al- 
lowed them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religi<in  (Phito. 
Leg,  ad  Caiumy  p.  568  M.).  About  the  time  when  Paul 
wrote,  Seneca,  speaking  of  the  influence  of  Judaism, 
echoes  the  famous  expression  of  Horace  (A/>.  ii,  1, 16H) 
respecting  the  Greeks — "Victi  victoribus  leges  de<le- 
nmt**  (Seneca,  in  Augustine,  De  Cic,  Dei,  vi,  11).  Tlie 
bitter  satire  of  Juvenal  and  indignant  complaints  of 
Tacitus  of  the  spread  of  the  infection  through  Roman 
society  are  well  known  (Tacitus,  Attn,  xv,  44;  Juvenal 
Sat,  xiv,  96).  These  converts  to  Judaism  were  ra<isfly 
women.  Such  proselytes  formed  at  that  period  the 
point  of  coalescence  for  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles. 

Among  the  converts  from  Judaism  to  Christianity 
there  existed  in  the  days  of  Paul  two  parties.  The 
congregated  apostles  had  decreed,  according  to  Acts  xv. 
that  the  converts  from  paganbm  were  not  bound  to 
keep  the  ritual  laws  of  Moses.  There  were,  however, 
many  converts  from  Judaism  who  were  disinclined  to 
renounce  the  authority  of  tbe  Mosaic  law,  and  appealed 
erroneously  to  the  authority  of  James  (GaL  ii,  9;  comp. 
Acts  xxi,  25);  they  claimed  also  the  authority  uf  Peter 
in  their  favor.  Such  converts  from  Judaism,  mentioned 
in  the  other  epistles,  who  continued  to  observe  the  ritual 
laws  of  Moses  were  not  prevalent  in  Rome :  Baur,  how- 
ever, supposes  that  this  Ebionitic  tendency  prevailed  at 
that  time  in  all  Chrintian  congregadons,  Rome  not  ex- 
cepted. He  thinks  that  the  converts  from  Judaism 
were  then  so  numerous  that  all  were  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Judaizing  opinions  of  the  majority  (comp. 
Baur,  Abhandlung  iiber  Ztceck  und  Veranlassung  de$ 
ROmerbi'V'fi,  in  the  TAbinger  Zeittchrif^j  1836).  How- 
ever, Neauder  has  also  shown  that  the  Judaising  ten- 
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dency  did  not  prevail  in  the  Roman  Church  (com p. 
Neandcr,  Pfiitnswg  der  christlirheu  Kirche  [8d  e<l.],  p. 
388).  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance 
that,  aocofding  to  ch.  xvi,  Paul  had  many  friends  at 
Some.  Baur  removes  this  objection  only  by  declaring 
ch.  xvi  to  be  spurious.  He  appeals  to  ch.  xiv  in  order 
tn  prove  that  there  were  Ebiouitic  Christians  at  Rome : 
it  appears,  however,  that  the  persons  mentioned  in  ch. 
xiv  were  by  no  means  strictly  Judaizing  zealots,  wish- 
ing to  overrule  the  Church,  but,  on  the  contrary,  some 
scmpuloQs  converts  fn>m  Judaism,  upon  whom  the  oth- 
era  looked  down  contemptuously.  There  were,  indeed, 
SMoe  disagreements  between  the  Christians  in  Rome. 
This  u  evident  from  xv,  6-9,  and  xi,  17, 18:  these  de- 
lates, however,  were  not  of  so  obstinate  a  kind  as  among 
the  Galatians ;  otherwise  the  apostle  could  scarcely  have 
praised  the  congregation  at  Rome  as  he  does  in  ch.  i,  8, 
12,  and  xv,  14.  From  ch.  xvi.  17-20  we  infer  that  the 
Jodatzers  had  endeavored  to  find  admittance,  but  with 
little  succos. 

On  the  other  hand,  situated  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
grmt  empire  of  heathendom,  the  Roman  Church  roust 
necessarily  have  been  in  great  measure  a  Gentile  Church ; 
iiid  the  language  of  the  epistle  bears  out  this  supposi- 
rion.  It  is  professedly  as  the  apostle  of  the  (xentiles 
that  Paul  writes  to  the  Romans  (i,  5).  He  hopes  to 
have  tome  fruit  among  them,  as  he  had  among  the 
other  Gentiles  (ver.  18).  Later  on  in  the  epistle  he 
speaks  of  the  Jews  in  the  third  person,  as  if  addressing 
(ientiles:  ^'I  could  wish  that  myself  were  accursed  for 
my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  after  the  flesh,  who  are  Isra- 
elites,** etc  (ix,  S,  4).  Again :  "  my  heart's  desire  and 
pnyer  to  God  for  tkem  is  that  they  might  be  saved"  (x,  1 ; 
the  right  reading  is  virip  avriw^  not  ifftip  rov  'ItrpcnjXy 
t9  io  the  Received  Text).  Comp.  also  xi,  23,  25,  and 
especially  xi,  30 :  "  For  as  ye  in  rimes  past  did  not  be- 
lieve Goid, ...  so  did  these  also  (i.  e.  the  Jews)  now 
sot  believe,"*  etc.  In  all  these  passages  Paul  clearly 
aiMre»e8  himself  to  (ientile  readers. 

These  Gentile  converts,  however,  were  not,  for  the 

most  part,  native  Romans.     Strange  as  the  paradox 

appears,  nothing  is  noore  certain  than  that  the  Church 

of  Rome  was  at  this  time  a  Greek,  and  not  a  Latin, 

Church.    It  is  clearly  established  that  the  early  Latin 

Tenions  of  the  New  Test,  were  made  not  for  the  use  of 

Rome,  but  for  the  provinces,  especially  Africa  (West- 

cott,  CtmoKf  p.  269).      All  the  literature  of  the  early 

Kmian  Church  was  written  in  the  Greek  tongue.     The 

names  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  during  the  first  two  cen- 

turia  are,  with  but  few  exceptions,  Greek  (see  Milman, 

ImHh  Ckrigtiamly,  i,  27).     In  accordance  with  these 

flMta,  we  find  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  names 

in  the  salutations  of  this  epistle  are  Greek  names;  while 

of  the  exceptions.  PriscilLa,  Aquila,  and  Junia  (or  Ju- 

iiia»),were  certainly  Jews;  and  the  same  is  true  of  Ru- 

fu^  t(^  as  is  not  improbable,  he  is  the  same  mentioned  in 

Hark  XV,  21.     JuUa  was  probably  a  dependent  of  the 

imperial  household,  and  derived  her  name  accordingly. 

The  only  Roman  names  remaining  are  Amplias  (i.  e. 

Ampliatus)  and  Urbanus,  of  whom  nothing  is  known, 

but  their  names  are  of  late  growth,  and  certainly  do  not 

point  to  an  old  Roman  stock.     It  was  therefore  from 

the  Greek  population  of  Rome,  pure  or  mixed,  that  the 

(iffitile  portion  of  the  Church  was  almost  entirely  drawn. 

The  Greeks  formed  a  very  considerable  fraction  of  the 

«h«le  people  of  Rome.     They  were  the  most  bus}'  and 

adTentoTous,  and  also  the  most  intelligent  of  the  middle 

and  fewer  classes  of  society.    The  influence  which  they 

were  acquiring  by  their  numbers  and  versatility  is  a 

cmstant  theme  of  reproach  in  tne  Roman  phik)8opher 

aod  saHrist  (Juvenal,  iii,  60-80;  vi,  184;  Tacitus,  De 

Oruk  29).    They  complain  that  the  national  character 

i»  ODdcnnined,  that  the  whole  city  has  become  Greek. 

^^peaking  the  language  of  international  intercourse,  and 

^i^^ht  by  their  restless  habits  into  contact  with  foreign 

<<%iona,*tbe  Greeks  had  larger  opportunities  than  oth- 

tn  of  acquainting  tbemselves  with  the  truths  of  the 


Crospel ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  holding  more  loosely 
to  traditional  beliefs,  and  with  minds  naturally  more 
inquiriug,  they  would  be  more  ready  to  welcome  these 
truths  when  they  came  in  their  way..  At  all  eventn, 
for  whatever  reason,  the  Gentile  converts  at  Rome  were 
Greeks,  not  Romans;  and  it  was  an  unfortunate  con- 
jecture on  the  part  of  the  transcriber  of  the  Syriac  Pe- 
shito  that  this  letter  was  written  ^  in  the  Latin  tongue*' 
(n^H^1"t).  Every  line  in  the  epistle  bespeaks  an  orig- 
inal. 

When  we  Inquire  into  the  probable  rank  and  station 
of  the  Roman  believers,  an  analysis  of  the  names  in  the 
list  of  salutations  again  gives  an  approximate  answer. 
These  names  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  middle  and 
lower  grades  of  society.  Many  of  them  are  found  in 
the  c^umbaria  of  the  freedmen  and  slaves  of  the  earlv 
Roman  emperors  (see  Journal  of  Class,  and  Sacr.  Phil. 
iv,  57).  It  would  be  too  much  to  assume  that  they 
were  the  same  persons;  but,  at  all  events,  the  identity 
of  names  points  to  the  same  social  rank.  Among  the 
less  wealthy  merchants  and  tradesmen,  among  the  petty 
officers  of  the  army,  among  the  slaves  and  freedmen  of 
the  imperial  palace,  whether  Jews  or  Greeks,  the  Gos- 
pel would  first  find  a  firm  footing.  To  this  last  class 
allusion  is  made  in  Phil,  iv,  22,  "  they  that  are  of  Cae- 
sar's household.*'  From  these  it  would  gradually  work 
upwards  and  downwards;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  in 
respect  of  rank  the  Church  of  Rome  was  no  exception 
I  to  the  general  rule,  that  "notHnany  wise,  not  many 
mighty,  not  many  noble,"  were  called  (1  Cor.  i,  26). 

It  seems  probable,  from  what  has  been  said  ab<»ve, 
that  the  Roman  Church  at  this  time  was  composed  of 
Jews  and  Gentiles  in  nearly  equal  portions.  This  fact 
finds  expression  in  the  account,  whether  true  or  false, 
which  represents  Peter  and  Paul  as  presiding  at  the 
same  time  over  the  Church  at  Rome  (Dionys.  Cor.  ap. 
Euseb.  ff.  E,  ii,  25;  Irenaeus,  iii,  8).  Possibly,  also,  the 
discrepancies  in  the  lists  of  the  early  b'lshops  of  Rome 
may  find  a  solution  (Pearson,  Minor  Tkeol.  Worksy 
ii,  449 ;  Bunsen,  Hippolyhu^  i,  44)  in  the  joint  episco- 
pate of  Linus  and  Cletus — the  one  ruling  over  the  Jew- 
ish, the  other  over  the  Gentile,  congregation  of  the  me- 
tropolis. If  this  conjecture  be  accepted,  it  is  an  impor- 
tant testimony  to  the  view  here  maintained,  though  we 
cannot  suppose  that  in  Paul's  time  the  two  elements  of 
the  Roman  Church  had  distinct  organizations. 

5.  The  heterogeneous  composition  of  this  Church  ex- 
plains the  general  character  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
In  an  assemblage  so  various,  we  should  expect  to  find 
not  the  exclusive  predominance  of  a  single  form  of  er- 
r<»r,  but  the  coincidence  of  different  and  opposing  forms. 
The  Gospel  had  here  to  contend  not  specially  with  Ju- 
daism, nor  specially  with  heathenism, but  with  both  to- 
gether. It  was  therefore  the  business  of  the  Christian 
teacher  to  reconcile  the  opposing  difliculties  and  to  hold 
out  a  meeting- point  in  the  Gospel.  This  b  exactly 
what  Paul  does  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  what, 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  was  well  enabled 
to  do.  He  was  addressing  a  large  and  varied  coram u- 
nitv  which  had  not  been  founded  bv  himself,  and  with 
which  he  had  had  no  direct  intercourse.  Again,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  letter  was  specially  written  to  an- 
swer any  doubts,  or  settle  any  controversies,  then  rife  in 
the  Roman  Church.  There  were  therefi»re  no  disturl>- 
ing  influences,  such  as  arise  out  of  personal  relations,  or 
peculiar  circumstances,  to  derange  a  general  and  sys- 
tematic expfisition  of  the  nature  aiul  working  of  the 
Gospel.  At  the  same  time,  the  vast  importance  of  the 
metropolitan  Church,  which  could  not  have  been  over- 
looked even  by  an  uninspired  teacher,  naturally  pointed 
it  out  to  the  apostle  as  the  fittest  body  to  whom  to  ad- 
dress such  an  exposition.  Thus  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans is  more  of  a  treatise  than  of  a  letter.  If  we  re- 
move the  personal  allusions  in  the  opening  verses,  and 
the  salutations  at  the  close,  it  seems  not  more  partic- 
ularly addressed  to  the  Church  of  Rome  than  to  any 
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Other  Church  of  Christendota.  In  this  respect  it  differs 
widely  from  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  and  Gala- 
tians,  with  which,  as  being  written  about  the  same  time, 
it  may  most  fairly  be  compared,  and  which  are  full  of 
personal  and  direct  allusions.  In  one  instance  alone  we 
seem  to  trace  a  special  reference  to  the  Church  of  the 
metropolis.  The  injunction  of  obedience  to  temporal 
rulers  (xiii,  1)  would  most  fitly  be  addressed  to  a  con- 
gregation brought  face  to  face  with  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, and  the  more  so  as  Rome  had  recently  been  the 
scene  of  frequent  disturbances,  on  the  part  of  either  Jews 
or  Christians,  arising  out  of  a  feverish  and  restless  antici- 
pation of  the  Messiah's  coming  (Sueton.  Claud,  2.5).  Oth- 
er apparent  exceptions  admit  of  a  different  explanation. 

6.  This  explanation  is,  in  fact,  to  be  sought  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  contemporaneous  epistles.  The  letter  to  the 
Romans  closes  the  group  of  epistles  written  during  the 
second  missionary  journey.  This  group  contains,  be- 
sides, as  already  mentioned,  the  letters  to  the  Corin- 
thians and  Galatians,  written  probably  within  the  few 
months  preceding.  At  Corinth,  the  capital  of  Achaia 
and  the  stronghold  of  heathendom,  the  Gospel  would 
encounter  its  severest  struggle  with  (ientile  vices  and 
prejudices.  In  Galatia,  which,  either  from  natural  sym- 
pathy or  from  close  contact,  seems  to  have  been  more 
exposed  to  Jewish  influence  than  any  other  Church 
within  Paul's  sphere  of  labor,  it  had  a  sharp  contest 
with  Judaism.  In  the  epistles  to  these  two  churches 
we  study  the  attitude  of  the  Gospel  towards  the  Gen- 
tile and  Jewish  world  *re8pectively.  These  letters  are 
direct  and  special.  They  are  evoked  by  present  emer- 
genci^  are  directed  against  actual  evils,  are  full  of  per- 
sonal applications.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  the 
summary  of  what  he  had  written  before,  the  result  of 
his  dealing  with  the  two  antagonistic  forms  of  error, 
the  gathering  together  of  the  fragmentary  teaching  in 
the  Corinthian  and  (ralatian  letters.  What  is  there  im- 
mediate, irregular,  and  of  partial  application  is  here  ar- 
ranged and  completed  and  thrown  into  a  general  form. 
Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  his  treatment  of  the  Mosaic  law 
points  to  the  difficulties  he  encountered  in  dealing  with 
the  Galatian  Church ;  while,  on  the  other,  his  cautions 
against  autinomian  excesses  (vi,  15,  etc.),  and  his  pre- 
cepts against  giving  offence  in  the  matter  of  meats  and 
the  observance  of  days  (ch.  xiv),  remind  us  of  the  er> 
ri»rs  which  he  had  to  correct  in  his  Corinthian  converts 
(comp.  1  Cor.  vi,  12  sq. ;  viii,  1  sq.).  Those  injunctions, 
then,  which  seem  at  first  sight  special,  appear  not  to  be 
directed  against  any  actual  known  failings  in  the  Ro- 
man Church,  but  to  be  suggested  by  the  possibility  of 
those  irregularities  occurring  in  Rome  which  he  had 
alreadv  encountered  elsewhere. 

7.  Viewing  this  epistle,  then,  rather  in  the  light  of  a 
treatise  than  of  a  letter,  we  are  enabled  to  explain  cer- 
tain phenomena  in  the  text  above  alluded  to  (§  ii).  In 
the  received  text  a  doxology  stands  at  the  close  of  the 
epistle  (xvi,  25-27).  The  preponderance  of  evidence  is 
in  favor  of  this  position,  but  there  is  respectable  au- 
thority for  placing  it  at  the  end  of  ch.  xiv.  In  some 
texts,  again,  it  is  found  in  both  places,  while  others  omit 
it  entirely.  The  phenomena  of  the  MSS.  seem  best  ex- 
plained by  supposing  that  the  letter  was  circulated  at 
an  early  date  (whether  during  the  apostle's  lifetime  or 
not  it  is  idle  to  inquire)  in  two  forms,  both  with  and 
without  the  two  last  chapters.  In  the  shorter  form  it 
was  divested,  as  far  as  possible,  of  its  epistolary  charac- 
ter by  abstracting  the  personal  matter  addressed  espe- 
cially to  the  Romans,  the  doxology  being  retained  at 
the  close.  A  still  further  attempt  to  strip  this  epistle 
of  any  special  references  is  found  in  MS.  G,  which  omits 
iv  'Piofiy  (i,  7)  and  toIq  iv  'Pci/xy  (ver.  15) ;  for  it  is  to  be 
observe<l,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  MS.  omits  the  dox- 
ology entirely,  and  leaves  a  space  after  ch.  xiv.  This  view 
is  somewhat  confirmed  by  the  parallel  case  of  the  opening 
of  the  Ephesian  epistle,  in  which  there  is  very  high  au- 
thority for  omitting  the  words  lv'K^(«r^,  and  which  bears 
strong  marks  of  having  been  intended  for  a  circular  letter. 


V.  Scope^  Contents,  and  Charaeterisiics.—The  dabo* 
rate  a^^ment  and  logical  order  observed  in  this  epiMk 
give  it  a  very  systematic  character.  NeveitheleiB,  tbe 
bearing  of  many  of  its  parts  has  often  been  greatly  ob* 
scured  or  imperfectly  understood,  especially  under  iht 
influence  of  polemicid  bias.  On  this  account,  as  well  a 
because  of  tbe  great  interest  always  attached  to  tbt 
fundamental  doctrines  so  formally  treated  in  it,  we  give 
an  unusually  full  outline  of  its  oonteuts,  even  at  tbe  risk 
of  some  repetition. 

1.  In  describing  the  general  purport  of  this  epistle  we 
may  start  from  Paul's  own  words,  which,  standing  at  tbe 
banning  of  the  doctrinal  portion,  may  be  taken  as  ^r- 
ing  a  summary  of  the  contents:  **llie  Gospel  u  \ht 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believet^ 
to  the  Jew  first  and  also  to  the  Greek ;  for  therein  u  the 
righteousness  of  God  revealed  from  faith  to  faith**  (i,l6, 
17).  Accordingly  the  epistle  has  been  described  as  com- 
prising **  the  religious  philosophy  of  the  world's  historr.* 
The  world  in  its  religious  aspect  is  divided  into  Jew  ud 
Gentile.  The  different  positions  of  the  two,  as  r^trds 
their  past  and  present  relation  to  God  and  their  foUire 
prospects,  are  explained.  The  atonement  of  Christ  h 
the  centre  of  religious  history.  The  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith  is  the  key  which  unlocks  the  hidtkji 
mysteries  of  the  divine  dispensation. 

It  belongs  to  the  characteristic  type  of  Paul's  teacb- 
ing  to  exhibit  the  Gospel  in  its  hbtorical  relation  to  tbe 
human  race.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  sImh  ve 
find  that  peculiar  character  of  Paul's  teaching  which  in- 
duced Schelling  to  call  Paul's  doctrine  a  philosophy  of 
the  history  of  man.  The  real  purp<Me  of  the  humao 
race  is  in  a  sublime  manner  stated  by  Paul  in  his  speecb 
in  Acts  xvii,  26, 27 ;  and  he  shows  at  the  same  time  hcnr 
God  had,  by  various  historical  means,  promoted  tbe  ai^ 
tainment  of  his  purpose.  Paul  exhibits  tbe  Old-Teet. 
dispensation  under  the  form  of  an  institution  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  whole  human  race,  which  should  enable 
men  to  terminate  their  spiritual  minority  and  become 
truly  of  age  (Gal.  iii,  24 ;  iv,  1-4).  In  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  also,  the  apostle  commences  by  describing 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  human  race,  viz.  those 
who  underwent  the  preparatory  spiritual  ediucation  of 
the  Jews,  and  those  who  did  not  undei^  such  a  pre- 
paratory e<lucation.  We  find  a  similar  division  indi- 
cated by  Christ  himself  (John  x,  16),  where  he  spnki 
of  one  flock  separated  by  hurdles.  The  chief  aim  of  all 
nations,  according  to  Paul,  should  be  the  righteoua»ifts 
before  t/te  Jitce  of  God,  or  absolute  realization  of  tbe 
moral  law.  According  to  Paul  the  heathen  also  have 
their  vofioQ,  Anr,  as  well  religious  as  moral  internal  rer- 
elation  (Rom.  i,  19, 32 ;  ii,  15).  The  heathen  have,  bov- 
ever,  not  fulfilled  that  law  which  they  knew,  and  are  in 
this  respect  like  the  Jews,  who  also  disregarded  their 
own  law  (ch.  ii).  Both  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  trans- 
gressors, or,  by  the  law,  separated  from  the  grace  and 
sonship  of  God  (ver.  12;  iii,  20) ;  consequently,  if  blessed- 
ness could  only  be  obtained  by  fulfilling  the  demands 
of  God,  no  man  could  be  Messed.  God,  however,  has 
gratuitously  given  righteousness  and  blessedness  to  all 
who  believe  in  Christ  (ver.  21-^1).  The  Old  Test,  also 
recognises  the  value  of  religious  faith  (ch.  iv).  Thus 
we  fVeely  attain  to  peace  and  sonship  of  God  presently, 
and  have  before  us  still  greater  things,  viz.  the  future 
development  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (v,  1-11).  Tbe 
human  race  has  gained  in  Christ  much  more  than  it 
lost  in  Adam  (v,  12,  21).  This  doctrine  by  no  means 
encourages  sin  (ch.  vi) ;  on  the  contrary,  men  who  are 
conscious  of  divine  grace  fulfil  the  law  much  more  en- 
ergetically tlian  they  were  able  to  do  before  having  at- 
tained to  this  knowledge,  because  the  law  alone  is  even 
apt  to  sharpen  the  appetite  for  sin  and  leads  finally  to 
despair  (ch.  vii) ;  but  now  we  fulfil  the  law  by  means  of 
that  new  spirit  which  is  given  unto  us,  and  the  full  de- 
velopment of  our  salvation  is  still  before  us  (viii,  1-27). 
Tbe  sufferings  of  the  present  time  cannot  prevent  this 
development,  and  must  rather  work  for  good  to  those 
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wham  God  from  eterai^  has  yiewed  ms  faithful  believ- 
«n;  and  nothiog  can  separate  such  believers  from  the 
eternal  love  of  God  (viii,  28-89).  It  causes  pain  to  be- 
huU  the  lacaelites  themselves  shut  out  from  salvation ; 
but  fher  themselves  are  the  cause  of  this  eedusion,  be- 
cause they  wished  to  attain  salvation  by  their  own  re- 
sooms  and  exertions,  by  their  descent  from  Abraham, 
and  by  their  liilfilmeDt  of  the  law.  Thus,  however,  the 
Jews  have  not  obtained  that  salvation  which  God  has 
freely  offered  under  the  scde  condition  of  faith  in  Christ 
(ch.  ix);  the  Jews  hare  not  entered  upon  the  way  of 
ijuth,  therefore  the  Gentiles  were  preferred,  which  was 
predicted  by  the  prophets.  However,  the  Jewish  race, 
as  such,  has  not  been  receded;  some  of  them  obtain 
Mhrttion  by  a  sdection  made  not  according  to  their 
works,  bat  according  to  the  grace  of  God.  If  some  of 
ibe  Jews  are  left  to  their  own  obduracy,  even  their  tem- 
ponry  fall  serrea  the  plans  of  God,  via.  the  vocation  c^ 
the  Gentilesk  After  the  mass  of  the  Gentiles  shall  have 
entered  in,  the  peofde  of  Israel,  also,  in  their  collective 
capacity,  shall  be  received  into  the  Church  (ch.  xi). 

2.  The  following  is  a  more  deknled  analysis  of  the  epis- 
tle: 

SALUTATHm  (!•>  1*7).    The  apostle  at  the  outset  strikes  the 

key-note  of  the  epistle  lu  the  ezpreulons  ^ealUd  a»  au 

spoftle,**  **e€UledtM  saints."   Dlvlue  grace  is  every  thing, 

banaan  merit  nothing. 

L  PKmsowAi.  explanations.    Parposed  visU  to  Rome  (i, 

S-IS). 
IL  DocTRncAi.  discnraion  (ijJO;  xl,  34). 
The  fftneral  provo^ttttm.    The  0<M<pel  is  the  salvation  of 
Jew  and  Gentile  alike.    This  salvation  comes  by  faith 
CU  1«.  17). 
The  reft  of  this  secticm  is  taken  up  In  e«tablii>hing  this 
thesis,  and  drawing  dedactions  horn  it,  or  correcting 
miaapprehensions. 
<a.)  All  alike  were  nnder  eondemmitUm  before  the  Qos- 
Del  * 
liie  heathen  (1,  18-32). 
The  Jew  (11,  l-2»). 
Ohjectioos  t«i  this  statement  answered  Hit,  1-6). 
The  poaition  itself  established  from  Scripture  (lil, 

(b.)  A  rhhUaumeaa  (Jnstillcatlon)  is  revealed  under  the 
Gospel,  which  being  of  fiaith,  not  of  law,  is  also  nul- 
ver»al  (lil,  21-M). 
Boasting  is  thereby  excluded  (lii,  27-31). 
Of  this  Jutfliflcation  by  Caitb  Abraham  is  an  example  (It, 

l-«5). 
I^OB,  then,  we  are  Jnstifled  in  Christ,  in  whom  alone  we 

ptory  (V,  l-ll). 
This  acceptance  in  Christ  is  as  nniversal  as  was  the  con- 
demnation in  Adam  (v,  12-19). 
(e.)  The  moral  eonmqinenen  of  our  deliverance. 
The  law  was  eiven  to  mnltlply  sin  (v,  20, 21).    When  we 
died  to  the  In w,  we  died  to  sin  (vi,  1-14).    The  aboli- 
tion of  the  Inw,  however,  Is  not  a  signal  for  moral  li- 
cense (ver.  16-23).    On  the  contrary,  as  the  law  has 
passed  away,  so  mnst  Hn,  for  sin  and  the  law  are  cor- 
relative; at  the  same  time,  this  is  no  disparagement 
of  the  law,  bnt  rather  aproof  of  human  weakness  (vii, 
1-45).    So  henceforth  In  Christ  we  are  free  from  slii, 
we  have  the  Spirit,  and  look  forward  in  hope,  tri- 
onphing  over  our  present  afflictions  (viii,  1-39). 
(d.)  TYm  rtjeetian  of  the  JetM  is  a  matter  of  deep  sorrow 
Ox,  1-6). 

Tel  we  mnst  remember — 

0>)  That  the  promise  was  not  to  the  whole  people,  bnt 
only  to  a  select  seed  (ix,  <(-18).    And  the  aosolnte 
purpose  of  God  In  so  ordaining  Is  nut  to  be  cau- 
vaseed  by  man  (ver.  14-19). 
OL)  That  the  Jews  did  not  seek  jnstitlcation  aright, 
and  so  missed  iL    This  Justification  was  promised 
by/tiCA,  and  is  offered  to  all  alike,  thepreachiug  to 
the  Gentiles  being  Implied  therein.    The  character 
and  results  of  the  Gospel  dispensation  are  fore- 
shadowed in  Scripture  (x.  1-21). 
(HI)  That  the  reiccilon  of  the  Jews  Is  not  final.    This 
rejection  has  been  the  means  of  gathering  in  the 
OenlUes,  and  through  the  Gentiles  they  themselves 
will  oltimately  be  brought  to  Christ  (xi,  1-36). 
in.  Pbactioal  exhortations  (xll,  I :  xv,  13). 
(0.)  To  holiness  of  life  and  to  charity  in  general,  the  duty 
of  obedience  to  rulers  being  inculcated  by  the  way 
(xiLl;  xiil,  14). 
Qk)  More  particularly  against  giving  offence  to  weaker 
liretfaren  (xlv,  1 ;  xv,  15). 
R  PnaoNAL  matters. 
(i-)  The  apostle's  roollve  in  writing  the  letter,  and  his 

bitentlon  of  visltinz  the  Bomans  (xv,  14-83). 
(K)  (keeUngs  (xvl,  1-28). 
C«>MLrsio!<i.  The  letter  ends  with  a  benediction  and  dox- 
olucy^vi,  24-27). 


8.  While  this  epistle  contains  the  fullest  and  most 
83rstematic  exposition  of  the  apostle's  teachtng^  it  is  at 
the  same  time  a  very  striking  expression  of  his  charao- 
ter.  Nowhere  do  his  earnest  and  affectionate  nature, 
and  his  tact  and  delicacy  in  handling  unwelcome  topics, 
appear  more  strongly  than  when  he  is  dealing  with  the 
rejection  of  his  fellow-countrymen  the  Jews.  See 
Paul. 

VL  The  CommmUxrieM  on  this  epistle  are  very  nu- 
merous, a?  might  be  expected  from  its  importance.  For 
convenience,  we  divide  them  chronologically  into  two 
classes. 

1.  Of  the  many  patristic  expositions,  but  few  are  now 
extant.  The  work  of  Origen  is  preserved  entire  only 
in  a  loose  Latin  translation  of  Rufinus  {Orig,  [ed.  De  la 
Rue]  iv,  458) ;  iMit  some  fragments  of  the  original  are 
found  in  the  PkUocaUa,  and  more  in  Cramer's  Catma, 
The  commentary  on  Paul's  epistles  printed  among  the 
works  of  Ambrose  (ed.  Ben.  ii,  App.  p.  21),  and  hence 
bearing  the  name  Avtbrosiaster,  is  probably  to  be  at- 
tributed to  Hilary  the  deacon.  Chrysostom  is  the  most 
important  among  the  fathers  who  attempted  to  inter- 
pret this  epistle.  He  enters  deeply  and  with  psycho- 
logical acumen  into  the  thoughts  of  the  apostle,  and 
expounds  them  with  sublime  animation  (ed.  Montf.  ix, 
425,  e<lited  separately  by  Fieltl,  and  transL  in  the  Z,t- 
hrary  of  the  Fatkei-i  [  Oxf.  1841  ],  vol.  vii).  Besides 
these  are  the  expositions  of  PauFs  epistles  by  Pelagius 
(printed  among  Jerome's  works  [ed.  Vallarsi],  vol.  xi, 
pt,  iii,  p.  185),  by  Primasius  {Magn,  BibL  Vet,  Patr,  vol 
vi,  pt.  ii,  p.  30),  and  by  Theodoret  (ed.  Schulze,  iii,  1). 
Augustine  commenced  a  work,  but  broke  off  at  i,  4.  It 
bean  the  name  Jnchoata  Kxpositio  Epittolm  ad  Rom, 
(ed.  Ben.  iii,  925).  Later  he  wrote  Expontio  gmarvn- 
dam  Propo$iiiomtm  Epistola  ad  Rom,,  also  extant  (ed. 
Ben.  iii,  908).  To  these  should  be  added  the  later  Ca- 
tena of  CEcumenius  (10th  century),  and  the  notes  of 
Theophylact  (Uth  century),  the  former  containing  val- 
uable extracts  from  Photius.  Portions  ofa  commentary 
of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  were  published  by  Mai  ( Nov, 
Pair,  Bibl,  iii,  1).  The  Catena  edited  by  Cramer  (1844) 
comprises  two  collections  of  Variorum  notes,  the  one 
extending  from  i,  1  to  ix,  1,  the  other  from  \\\j  7  to  the 
end.  B^des  passages  from  extant  commentaries,  they 
contain  important  extracts  from  Apollinarius,  Theodo- 
rus  of  Mopsuestia,  Severianus,  Gennadius,  Photius,  and 
others.  There  are  also  the  Greek  Scholia,  edited  bv 
Matthfli,  in  his  large  Greek  Test.  ( Riga,  1782 ),  from 
Moscow  MSS.  The  commentary  of  Euthymius  Ziga- 
benus  (Tholuck,  Einl,  §  6)  exists  in  MS.,  but  has  never 
been  printed.  Abelard  wrote  annotations  on  this  epistle 
(in  (>pp,  p.  489),  likewise  Hugo  Victor  (in  0pp.  i),  and 
Aquinas  (in  0pp.  vi).     See  Commkktart. 

2.  Modem  exegetical  helps  (from  the  Reformation  to 
the  present  time)  on  the  entire  epistle  separately  are  the 
following,  of  which  we  designate  the  most  important  by 
an  asterisk  prefixed:  Titelmann,  CoUectiones  (Antw. 
1520,  8vo);  MeltOkCthoHj  Admtaiionet  (Vitemb.  1522, 
and  often,  4to) ;  Bugenhagen,  ItUerpretatio  (Hag.  1523, 
1527,  8vo);  CEcolampadius,  Adnotationes  (Basil  1526, 
8vo) ;  Sadoleto  [Rom.  Cath.],  CommmtarU  (Lugd.  1585, 
fol) ;  Haresche  [Rom.  Cath.],  CommaUarU  (Par.  1586, 
8vo) ;  *CJalvin,  Commentarius  (in  0pp. ;  in  English  by 
Sibon,  Lond.  1834,  8vo;  by  Rodsell  and  Beveridge, 
Edinb.  1844,  8vo;  by  Owen,  ibid.  1849,  8vo;  in  Ger^ 
man,  Frankf.  1836-38,  2  vols.  8vo);  Sarcer,  Scholia 
(Francf.  1541,  8vo);  Grandis  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commeft^ 
tarius  (Par.  1546,  8vo) ;  Soto  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commen- 
tarius (Antw.  1550:  Salm.  1551,  foL);  Hales,  Dispu- 
tationes  (Vitemb.  1553,  8vo) ;  Mnsculus,  Commentarius 
(  Basil.  1655,  1572,  f(»l. ) ;  Valdes  [Sociniaii],  Commen- 
taria  (Ven.  1556,  8vo);  Naclanti  [Rom.  Cath.],  Enar- 
rationea  (ibid.  1567, 4to) ;  Mariyr,  Commentarius  (Basil. 
1558,  fol.,  and  kter;  in  English,  Lond.  1568,  fol.);  Vi- 
guer  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commentaria  (Par.  1558,  fol,  and 
later);  Ferus  [Rom.  Cath.],  Exegeins  (ibid.  1559,  8vo, 
and  kter) ;  Bucer,  Metaphrasis  (Basil  1562,  fol.) ;  Mai- 
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thisius  [Rom.Cath.],  Commmtarius  (Ck>lon.  1562,  fol.) ; 
Cruciger,  CormnentaHus  (Vitenib.  1567,  8vo);  Brent, 
CommmtaHus  (Tub.  1571,  8vo) ;  Uesch,  CommetUarius 
(Jen.  1572,  8vo;  also  [with  other  epUtles]  Lips.  1605, 
foL) ;  Hemming,  Comtnentarws  (ibid.  1572,  8vo) ;  Ole- 
vian.  Notes  (Genev,  1579,  8vo);  Wigand,  Adtwtatianes 
(  Francf.  1580,  8vo ) ;  Comer,  CommetUai-ius  (  Ueidelb. 
1583,  8vo);  De  la  Cerda  [Kom.  Cath.],  Commenttvim 
(Vb>'M.  1588.  ful.);  Mussi  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commentariys 
(Ven.  1588,  4to);  FoUocky  A  mtUf sis  (Edinb.  1594;  Ge- 
nev. 1596,  1608,  8vo);  Pantusa  [Rom. Cath.],  Commen- 
tarius  (Ven.  1596,  8vo) ;  Hunn,  Expositio  (Marp.  1587; 
Francf.  1596;  Vitemb.  1607,  8vo) ;  Pasqual  (R.)  [Rom. 
Cath.],  Commentaria  (Bare  1597,  foL) ;  Chy tr«u8.  Ex- 
pUcatio  (8.L  1599,  8vo);  Feuardent  [Rom.  Cath.  ], 
CommerUariua  (Par.  1599,  8vo) ;  Toletus  [Rom.  Cath.], 
Adnotationei  (Rom.  1602, 4to, and  later) ;  Pererius,  JJis- 
putationes  (Ingolst  1603, 4to) ;  Rung,  Disputationes  [in- 
clud.  I  Cor.]  (Vitemb.  1603,  4to);  Fay,  Commentaritu 
(Genev.  1608,  8vo);  Parens,  Commentaiius  (Francf. 
1608,  4to,  and  later);  Mann,  Notation's  (ibid.  1614, 
8vo);  Wilson,  CommerUmy  (Lond.  1614,  4to;  1627, 
1653,  foL);  *\VUlet,  Commenturia  (Lond.  1620,  fol.); 
Coutzen  [Riom.  Cath.],  Commentarius  (Colon.  1629,  fol.) ; 
FaTTf  Expontion  [on  parU  ]  (Lond.  1632,  fol.);  Crell 
[Socinian],  Commentat-ius  (  Racov.  1636,  8vo  ) ;  Heger, 
Exegesis  (Francf.  1645,  8vo;  1651,  4to);  Cnudis,  Exer- 
citationes  (Jen.  1646,  4to),  De  Dieu,  Ammadversiones 
[includ.  other  epistles]  (L.  B.  1646, 4to);  Rudbeck,  Dis- 
pukUiones  (Aros.  1648,  4to);  Brown  (Sr.),  Explana- 
tion (Edinb.  1651,  1759,  4to);  Ferma,  Analysis  (ibid. 
1651,  12mo ;  in  English,  ibid.  1849,  8vo) ;  Elton,  Trea- 
tises [on  portions]  (Lond.  1653,  fol.),  Weller,  Adnota- 
tiones  (Brunsw.  1654,  4to);  Wandalin  (Sr.),  Para- 
phrasis  (Slesw,  1656,  4to);  Feurbom,  Commentarius 
(Giess.  1661,  4to);  Hipsted,  CoUationes  (Brem.  1665, 
4to);  Gerhard,  i4(2Ro^a^u>n<»  (Jen.  1666,  1676,  4to);  De 
Brais,  Nota  (Salm.  1670;  Lips.  1726, 4to) ;  Groenwegen, 
Vytlegginge  (Gor.  1671,  4to);  Mommas,  Meditationes 
[includ.  Gal.]  (Hag.  1678,  8vo);  Wittich,  Jnvestigatio 
(L.  R  1685, 4to) ;  Alting,  Commentarius  (in  Opp,  vol.  iii, 
iv ;  Amst.  1686,  fol.) ;  Van  Leeuwen,  Verhandeling  (ibid. 
1688,  1699,  4to);  Sch mid.  Paraph rems  [in  portions] 
(Hamb.  1691-94,  4to);  Van  Peene,  Naspoiing  (Leyd. 

1695,  4to;  in  German,  Fr.-a.-M.  1697,  4to);  Varen, 
Exegesis  (Hamb.  1696, 8vo) ;  Possalt,  Erkldrutig  (Zittau, 

1696,  4to);  Fibus  [Rom.  Cath.],  Merpretatio  (Col.  Ag. 
1696,  foL);  Zierold,  Exegesis  (Starg.  1701,  1719,  4to); 
Locke,  Notes  (Lond.  1707,  4to);  Dannhauer,  Disputa- 
tiones ( Grj'ph.  1708,  4to ) ;  Fischbeck,  Explanatio 
(Goth.  1720, 8vo) ;  Streso,  Afeditatien  (Amst.  1721, 4to) ; 
Van  Til,  Veiklarmg  [  includ.  Phil.]  ( Haarlem,  1721, 
4to);  Wirth,  Erlddrung  (Nuremb.  1724,  8vo);  Hase- 
voert,  Verklaring  (Leyd.  1725,  4to);  Vitringa,  Ver- 
Idaringe  (Franeck.  1729,  4to);  Rambach,  Erkldrung 
(Brem.  1738,  4to) ;  also  Inlroductio  (Hal.  1727,  8vo); 
Turretin,  Pr<electiones  [on  i-xi]  (Lausan.  1741,  4to) ; 
Wandalin  (Jr.),  Prcelectiones  (Haf.  1744,  4to);  Taylor 
[Unitarian],  Notes  (Lond.  1745, 1747, 1754, 1769, 4tOi  in 
German,  Zur.  1774,  4to);  Antoriy  A  nmerkungen  (Frankf. 
1746,  8vo);  Baumgarten,  Auslegung  (HaU  1749,  4to); 
Carpzov f  Strictura  (HelmsU  1750, 1758, 8vo) ;  Edwards, 
Annotations  [includ.  Gal.]  (Lond.  1752,  4to);  Semler, 
Nota  (Hal.  1767, 8vo);  Mosheim,  Einleitung  (ed.  Boysen, 
Quedlinb.  177 1, 4to) ;  Moldenhauer,  Erlauterung  (Hamb. 
1775,  8vo);  Richter,  Erkldrung  (Frankf.  1775,  8vo); 
Cramer,  A  uslegung  (Leips.  1784, 8vo) ;  Schoder,  A  nmerk, 
(Frankf.  1785,  4to);  Fuchs,  Erlauterung  (Steud.  1789, 
8vo);  Herzog,  Erlauterung  (Halle,  1791,  8vo);  Reuss, 
Amnei'k.  (Giea^  1792,  8vo);  Wunibald, -<4wioto/w)nM 
(Heidelb.  1792,  8vo);  Francke,  ^  nmprit.  (Gotha,  1793, 
8vo);  MtJfus,  Prcelectiones  (Lips.  1794,  8vo);  Jones 
[Unitarian],  Analysis  (Lond.  1801,  8vo);  Mobius,  Be- 
merk,  (Jen.  1804,  8vo);  Btihroe,  Commentarius  (Lips. 
1806,  8vo);  Stock,  f^ectures  (Dubl.  1806,  8vo);  Wein- 
gart,  Commentarius  (Goth.  1816,  8vo);  Fry,  I..ectures 
(Lond.  1816,  8vo);  *Tholuck,  Auslegung  ('BerL  1824, 


1828,  1881,  1836,  1856,  8vo;  in  English,  Edinlk  1842, 
2  vols.  8vo;  Phila.  1844,  8vo);  Homeman,  Commtsita     j 
(Copenh.  1824,  8vo);  Cox,  Notes  (Lond.  1824,  Svo):      ' 
Flat,  Vorlesungen  (Tub.  1825,  8vo);  Bowles,  Sermm 
( Bath,  1826, 12mo  ) ;  Terrot,  Notes  (  Lond.  1828, 8vo ) ; 
Stenerson,  Commentarius  (Lips.  1829, 8vo) ;  Klee  [Rom. 
Cath.],  Commcntor  (Mainz,  1830,  8vo);  Maitland^  Du- 
courses  (Lond.  1830, 8vo) ;  Moysey,  Lectures  (ibid.  1^ 
8vo) ;  *RUckert,  Commentar  (Leips.  1831,  1839, 2  vols. 
8vo);  Benecke,  ^r^/erun^  (Heidelb.  1831, 8vo;  inEug. 
lish,  Lond.  1854,  8vo);  Patdua,  Erlauterung  (HeidelU 
1881, 8vo);  Vlxtchw, Lectures  (Edinb.  1831,2  vols. 8ro); 
Geisskr,  Erlduterung  (Nuremb.  1831-33,  2  vol8.8ro;; 
*Stuart,  Commentary  (Andover,  1832, 1835;  Lond.  1857, 
8vo);  Parrv,  Lectures  (ibid.  1832,  12mo);  Reicbe,/>- 
klarung  (G'ott.  1833-34,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Glockler,  Ertia- 
rung  (Frankf.  1884, 8vo) ;  Kdllner,  Commentar  (Darmst. 
iaS4,  8vo);  *Hodge,  Commentary  (Phila.  1885,  1864, 
8vo;  also  abridged,  ibid.  1886) ;  *Dc  Wette,  ErkUu^ 
(Leips.  1835, 1838, 1840, 1847, 8vo) ;  Wirth,  ErlSuterims 
(Regensb.  1836, 8vo) ;  Lossius,  ErkUhrung  (Harab.  1836^ 
8vo) ;  Stengel  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commentar  (Freib.  1836, 
8vo) ;  *Fritzsche,  Commentarius  (  HaL  1886-43, 3  voU 
8vo) ;  Chalmers,  Lectures  (Glasg.  1837,  4  vol&  8vo,  aud 
later ;  N.  Y.  1840,  8vo ) ;  Anderson,  Exposition  (  Lond 
1837, 12mo) ;  Bosanquet,  Paraphrase  (ibid.  1840, 8vo); 
Haldane,  Exposition  (ibid.  1842,  1852,  8  vols.  12ino; 
N.  Y.  1857,  8vo;  in  German,  Hamb.  1889-43,  3  voU 
8vo) ;  Sumner,  Exposition  [includ.  1  Cor.]  (Lond.  1843. 
8vo);  Allies,  Sermons  (Oxf.  1844,  8vo);  Bcithmayr 
[Rom.  Cath.],  Commentar  (Regensb.  1845,  8vo) ;  Wil- 
ford.  Notes  (Lond.  1846,  8vo);  ♦Philippi,  Commentar 
(Frankf.  1848,  1862,  3  vols.  8vo;  Erhing.  1855,  1867,2 
vols.  8vo);  Vinke,  Verklaring  (Utr.  1848,  1860.  8vo); 
Whitwell,  Notes  (Lond.  1848,  8vo);  KrehL  Anskgug 
(Leips.  1849,  8vo);  Marriott, i^f/rc/toiu  (Lond.  184S, 
12mo);  Ewbank,  Commentary  (ibid.  1850-51,  2  voUw 
8vo);  Steinhofer,  ii:riWa»-«fn^  (Nordl.  1851,  8vo);  Prid- 
ham.  Notes  (Bath,  1851,  12mo);  *Tamer,  CommeiUani 
(N.  Y.  1853,  8vo);  Knight,  Commentary  (Lond,  1864. 
8vo);  Beelen  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commentarius  (ibid.  1864. 
8vo);  *Hengl,  Interpretatio  (Lips.  1854-59, 2  vols.  8vo): 
Jo  wet  t.  Notes  [includ.  GaL  and  Thess.]  (Ijond.  1865, 
1859, 2  vols.  8vo);  Livermore  [Unitarian],  Commentai-y 
(BosU  1855,  12mo);  Purdue,  Commentary  (Dobl.  1865. 
8vo);  Umbreit,  Auslegung  (Goth.  1856,  8vo);  EwaW, 
Erlauterung  (Gott.  1867,  8vo) ;  Brown  (J.,  Jr.),  Exposi- 
tion (Edinb.  and  N.  Y.  1857,  8vo);  Bromehcad,  Nott$ 
(Lond.  1857,  8vo)  *,  Stephen,  Lectures  (Aberdeen,  1867, 
12mo);  Five  Clergymen,  ^rmon  (Lond.  1857,  8vo); 
Cumming,  Readings  ( ibid.  1857,  12mo  ) ;  Mehring,  Er- 
kldrung (Stet,  1858-59,  2  vols.  8vo);  Vaughan,  Notes. 
(Lond.  1859,  1861,  8vo);  Crawford,  Translation  (ibid. 
1860,  4to);  Brown  (D.),  Commentary  (ibid.  1860, 8vo); 
Wardlaw,  Lectures  (ibid.  1861,  8  vols.  8vo);  Colenso. 
Notes  (ibid.  1861,  8vo);  Ford,  lUusfration  (ibid.  1862, 
8vo) ;  Hinton,  Exposition  (ibid.  1865, 8vo) ;  Marsh,  Ex- 
position (ibid.  1865,  12mo);  Wangemann,  ErkldrwHf 
(BerL  1866,  8vo);  Ortloph,  i4 iw^^/w^  (Erlang.  1866, 
8vo) ;  Prichard,  Commentaty  (Lond.  1866, 8vo) ;  Forbes, 
Commentary  [on  parallelisms]  (ibid.  1868,  8vo);  Mor- 
ton, Lectures  (ibid.  1868  sq.,  2  vols.  8vo);  *Delitzsich. 
Erlauterung  (Leips.  1870,  8vo);  Chamberlain,  Note$ 
(Lond.  1870,  12mo);  Plumer,  Commentaty  (N.  Y.  and 
Edinb.  1871, 8vo) ;  Best,  Commentaty  (Lond.  1871, 8vo) : 
O'Connor,  Commentary  (ibid.  1871,  8vo);  Robinson. 
Notes  (ibid.  1871, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Phallis,  Notes  (ibid.  1871, 
8vo);  G'istntv,  Eriddrtmg  (Stuttg.  1872,  8vo);  Colci, 
Notes  (Lond.  1878,  8vo) ;  ^iiowf;^  Analysis  (N.  Y.  1873, 
8vo) ;  Neil,  Notes  (Lond.  1877, 8vo).     See  Epistlks. 

Romanticists,  Thr.  A  class  of  thinkers  whose 
chief  object  was  to  introduce  a  new  religion  of  human- 
ity  and  art.  They  were  the  advocates  of  the  ideal,  in 
opposition  to  the  real,  seeking  to  resolve  religion  iiiiu 
poetry,  and  morality  into  aesthetics.  Roussean  was  tlie 
tirst  author  to  set  forth  the  romantic  view  of  life  with 
any  degree  of  consistency  and  decisiveneaa.    He  found 
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two  disciples  in  Germany,  Lavater  (1741-1801)  and  Pes- 
talozzi  (1746-1826),  and  at  about  the  same  time  (1724- 
1804)  Kant  lent  his  influence  to  this  school.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  Romanticists  was  /(/>,  and  they  represented 
ideas  IfricalUfj  as  they  ring  in  the  raptures  or  agonies 
of  the  human  heart.  They  represeuted  the  passions 
pieluretquefy,  as  they  may  bum  in  an  individual  char- 
acter belonging  to  a  certain  age,  race,  stage  of  life,  etc. 
The  decay  of  this  school  was  a  simple  consequence  of 
its  aiti^c  principle.  Life  is  not  the  highest  principle 
(»f  art;  the  highest  principle  is  truth.  When  this  was 
teenj  the  question  arose,  What  is  truth?  The  Ro- 
mautidflis  attempted  a  double  answer,  but  failed  in 
both.  In  Germany  they  said,  Truth  is  only  a  symbol, 
and  the  highest  ^mbols  mankind  possess  are  a  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  the  absolute  monarchy.  They 
ilespiaed  the  Reformation  on  aesthetic  grounds  as  unro- 
mantic.  Hence  followed  political  reaction,  conversion 
to  Romanism,  extravagances,  insanity,  and  suicide.  In 
England  they  said,  There  is  no  truth  outside  of  the  in- 
dividual; take  away  all  those  abstract  generalities  which 
enslave  the  individuality,  and  the  unbound  Prometheus 
will  show  himself  the  truth.  The  result  was  dii^ust 
at  life,  despair  at  alL  This  branch  of  the  Romantic 
school  soon  withered.  In  Germany  the  favorite  phi- 
losopher of  the  Romanticista  was  Schelling,  and  their 
favorite  divine  Schleiermacher.  The  book  which  most 
fitly  represents  their  school  in  England  is  the  Sartor 
Rnartus  of  Carlyle. — Gardner,  Faitk*  of  the  WorUj  s.  v. ; 
Johitton,  Ctfdop,  6.  V. 

Wofwi)lii^»,  the  name  of  a  number  of  saints  of  the 
K<MDan  Catholic  Church. 

1.  RoMANus  Thaumaturous,  said  to  have  lived  at 
.\iitioch  in  the  5th  century,  to  have  led  a  very  absteroi- 
oos  life  in  a  cave— partaking  of  only  bread,  salt,  and 
water,  and  never  kindling  a  fire — and  to  have  wrought 
many  wonders.     His  day  is  Feb.  9. 

2.  An  archbishop  of  Rheims  (&80),  a  repated  relative 
of  pope  Vigiliua,  said  to  have  been  at  first  a  monk  and 
to  have  built  a  nnmastery  in  the  neighborhood  of  Troyes, 
which  was  confirmed  by  Oodowig  I.  His  death  took 
pisce  in  588  or  534.     His  anniversary  is  Feb.  28. 

3.  An  abbot  of  the  convent  of  Jaux,  in  Burgundy, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  bom  near  the  end  of  the  4th 
eentury  and  to  have  been  consecrated  priest  by  Hilary, 
the  bishop  of  Aries.  It  is  related  that  he  retired  into 
M&tude  at  the  age  of  thirty-five;  that  he  introduced 
the  hermit  life  into  France,  built  cells  and  convents,  and 
healed  the  sick  through  prayer  and  the  kiss.  He  died 
in  460,  and  his  day  is  also  Feb.  28. 

4.  Albebt  and  Domitiam,  said  to  have  been  mar- 
tTTcd  at  Rome.  Their  alleged  remains  were  exhumed 
in  Kome  in  1659  and  placed  in  the  Jesuit  church  at 
Antwcrpb    They  are  commemorated  March  14. 

5.  A  monk  in  the  diooese  of  Auxerre  and  Sens  in 
the  6th  century,  who  was  divinely  instmcted  to  go  from 
devastated  Italy  to  France,  and  there  built  monasteries, 
ooorerted  many  people  to  a  monastic  life,  and  wrought 
nnrsdes.  His  relics  are  preserved  at  Sens.  His  day 
i«May22. 

6.  An  archbishop  of  Rouen  (622)  said  to  belong  to 
the  royal  family  of  France,  of  whom  the  legend  relates 
that  when  a  monster  which  devoured  man  and  beast 
rsTiged  the  city  of  Rouen,  he  provided  a  criminal  who 
was  awaiting  death  with  the  symbol  of  the  cross  and 
commaDded  him  to  remove  the  monster.  The  result 
vat  that  the  nionster  followed  like  a  tame  animal,  and 
was  boronL.  Romanus  is  said  to  have  died  in  689,  and 
is  commemorated  on  the  reported  date  of  his  death, 
Oct  23,  and  also  on  May  80. 

7.  A  martyr,  alleged  to  have  been  baptized  by  St. 
Uomt  and  to  have  been  beheaded  under  Decius,  A.D. 
2^    Commemorated  Aug.  9. 

&•  A  deacon  of  Csesarea,  martyred  under  Diocletian, 
to  whom  Nov.  18  is  assigned. 

9.  A  repated  priest  of  Bordeaux  whose  death  is  fixed 
io  818,  of  whom  the  legend  states  that  many  wonders 


were  wrought  through  his  prayers,  pariicuUirly  that  of 
rescuing  shipwrecked  persons.     His  day  is  Nov.  24. 

See  Aufjuhrl.  Heiiipm-Lex^  vr'tth  Calendar  (Cologne 
and  Frankf.  1719),  p.  1928  sq.;  Lfs  Vies  rf.  Satnfs,  etc. 
(Par.  1784),  i,  248 ;  ii,  101.— Herzog,  Rml-Encykl.  s.  v. 

Romanus,  Pope  in  A.D.  897,  reigned  only  four 
months  and  twenty-three  days.  A  single  letter  is  all 
that  history  has  preserved  of  his  remains,  and  the  only 
remarkable  event  of  his  pontificate  was  his  disapproval 
of  the  indignities  infiicted  by  his  predecessor,  Stephen 
VI,  on  the  lifeless  body  of  Formosus  I  (891-896).  See 
the  article.  Romanus  abrogated  the  unjust  decrees  of 
his  pre<leces8or,  by  which  all  the  acte  of  Formosus  had 
been  declared  void,  and  confirmed  the  consecrations  and 
other  pontifical  acts  which  had  been  so  nullified.  See 
Bower,  Livts  of  the  PopeSy  v,  71-78;  Baronius,  Armales, 
A.D.  891-896.— Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  s.  v. 

RomboutB,  DiRCK,  a  Flemish  historical  painter, 
was  bom  at  Antwerp  July  1, 1597.  A  pupil  of  Jansen's, 
he  inherited  the  hatred  of  his  master  for  Rubens,  and 
opened  a  rival  school.  In  1617  he  went  to  Italy,  where 
his  reputation  was  soon  established,  and  he  was  called 
to  the  court  of  the  grand-duke  Cosmo  II.  He  returned 
to  Antwerp,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
was  master  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke  and  held  municipal 
offices.  He  died  in  1687.  The  Takinff-dovm  from  the 
CrosSf  St,  Francis  Receiving  the  Stigmata ^  and  Theniis 
toiih  the  Attiibute»  of  Justice  show  him  to  have  pos- 
sessed the  qualities  of  a  great  master.  —  English  Cy^ 
clopeediaf  s.  v. 

Rome  ('Pw/<t}  [in  Greek,  afrm^i^;  but  probably  from 
RomuluSy  the  founder],  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Bi- 
ble only  in  the  books  of  the  Maccabees,  and  in  Acts 
xviii,  2,  etc. ;  Rom.  i,  7, 15 ;  2  Tim.  i,  17 ;  see  also  "  Baby- 
lon," Rev.  xiv,  8,  etc),  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Western 
world,  and  the  present  residence  of  the  pope  and  capital 
of  Italy.  In  the  following  brief  account,  we  adhere  in 
the  main  to  the  statements  found  in  Kitto  and  Smith. 
See  Roman  Empire. 

I.  General  Description, — Rome  lies  on  the  river  Ti- 
ber, about  fifteen  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  the  plain  of 
what  is  now  called  the  Campagna  {Fflix  ilia  Campcmia^ 
Pliny,  Hitt,  Nat,  iii,  6),  in  lat.  41°  54'  N.,  long.  12°  28'  E. 
The  countr}'  around  the  city,  however,  is  not  altogether 
a  plain,  but  a  sort  of  undulating  table-land,  crossed  by 
hills,  while  it  sinks  towards  the  south-west  to  the 
marshes  of  Maremma,  which  coast  the  Mediterranean. 
In  ancient  geography,  the  country  in  the  midst  of  which 
Rome  lay  was  termed  Latium,  which,  in  the  earliest 
times,  comprised  within  a  space  of  about  four  geograph- 
ical square  miles  the  country  lying  between  the  Tiber 
and  the  Numicius,  extending  from  the  Alban  Hills  to 
the  sea,  having  for  its  chief  city  Laurenrum.  The 
"seven  hills"  (Rev.  xvii,  9)  which  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  ancient  city  stand  on  the  left  (eastern)  bank. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  rises  the  far  higher 
ridge  of  the  Janiculum.  Here  from  very  early  times 
was  a  fortress,  with  a  suburb  beneath  it  extending  to 
the  river.  Modem  Rome  lies  to  the  north  of  the  an- 
cient city,  covering  with  its  principal  portion  the  plain 
to  the  north  of  the  seven  hills,  once  known  as  the  Cam- 
pus Martins,  and  on  the  opposite  bank  extending  over 
the  low  ground  beneath  the  Vatican  to  the  north  of  the 
ancient  Janiculum. 

The  city  of  Rome  was  founded  (B.C.  758)  by  Romulus 
and  Remus,  grandsons  of  Numitor,  and  sons  of  Rhea  Syl- 
via, to  whom,  as  the  originators  of  the  city,  mythology 
ascribed  a  divine  parentage.  At  first  the  city  had  three 
gates,  according  to  a  sacred  usage.  Founded  on  the 
Palatine  Hill,  it  was  extended,  by  degrees,  so  as  to  take 
in  six  other  hiUs,  at  the  foot  of  which  ran  deep  valleys 
that  in  early  times  were  in  part  overflowed  with  water, 
while  the  hill-sides  were  covered  with  trees.  In  the 
course  of  the  many  years  during  which  Rome  was  ac- 
quiring to  herself  the  empire  of  the  world,  the  city  un- 
derwent great,  numerous,  and  important  changes.    Un- 


der  iCi  Br»t  kingi  it  maal  b«ve  .-"~"  " 

presented  ■  very  different  •»- 
pect  rmiD  what  it  did  after  it 
had  been  beautifled  by  Taiv 
quip-  The  destmciian  of  tba 
citybytheUauli  (A.U.C.866) 
caused  a  thorough  illeration 
in  ill  "or  could  tbe  troubled 
limes  wbich  ensued  hive  been 
favorable  (o  its  being  well  re- 
stored.   It  waa  ng(  tiU  riches 

city  on  the  coni|ueat  of  Philip 
or  Macedon  and  Antiochus  of 
Syria  (A.U.C.  565}  that  Ibera 
aroae  in  Rome  \tige,  bandsome 
stone  housen.  The  CRjiture  of 
Corintli  conduced  much  to  the 
adorning  of  the  city,  many  fin 
apecimens  of  art  being  trans- 
ferred thence  to  the  abode  of 
the  conquemrs.  As  the  poncr 
of  Rome  extended  over   the 

world,  and  her  cliief  citizens  went  into  tbe  colonies  to 
enrich  theiDKlves,  so  did  the  masterpiece!  of  Grecian 
art  flow  towards  the  capital,  together  with  some  of  the 
taste  and  akill  to  which  they  owed  their  birth.  Au- 
gustus, however,  it  waa  who  did  most  for  embelliahing 
the  capital  of  the  world,  though  there  may  be  some  sac- 
rifice of  truth  in  the  pointed  laying  that  be  found  Home 
built  of  brick  and  left  it  marble.  Subaeqnent  emperors 
followed  hia  eiaisple,  till  the  place  became  the  greatest 
repoulury  of  architectural,  pictorial,  and  sculptnnl  skill 
that  the  world  hag  ever  aeen— a  result  to  which  even 
Nero'a  inceiidiariam  indirectly  conduced,  as  affording 

■cientific  influences  of  the  timea.    The  site  occupied  by 

was  at  any  period  covered  by  the  ancient  eily:  the 
change  of  locality  being  towards  Uie  north-west,  tbe 
city  haa  partiallj  retired  from  the  celebrated  hills. 
About  two  thirds  of  the  area  within  the  walls  (traced 
by  Aurelian)  are  now  desolate,  consiating  of  niiiw,  gar- 
dens, and  fields,  with  some  churches,  convents,  and 
other  scattered  habitations.  Originally  the  city  was 
four  miles  in  circumference,  in  the  lima  of  Pliny  the 
walla  were  nearly  twenty  miles  in  circuit;  now  they 
are  horn  fourteen  to  fifteen  mllei  around.  Its  original 
gates,  three  in  number,  had  increased  in  the  time  of 
the  elder  Pliny  to  thirty-seven.     Modem  Rome  has 

Thirty-one  great  roads  centred  in  Rome,  which,  issu- 
ing from  the  forum,  traversed  Italy,  lan  through  tbe 
provinces,  and  were  terminated  only  by  the  boundnry 
of  the  empire.  As  a  starting-point, a  gilt  pillar  (Mij- 
im)  was  set  up  by  AuguBlua  in  tbe  mi  ■ 


die  of  th 
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distances  were  reckoned,  was  discovered  in  1823.  Eight 
principal  bridt^es  led  over  the  Tiber;  of  these  three  are 
Will  relics.  The  four  districts  into  which  Home  was 
divided  in  early  times,  Augustus  increased  to  fourteen. 
l^rge  open  spaces  were  set  apart  in  the  city,  called 
Campi,  for  assemblies  of  the  people  and  martial  exer- 
cises, aa  well  as  fur  games.  Of  nineteen  which  are  men- 
tioned, the  Campus  Martius  was  the  principal.  It  wag 
near  the  Tiber,  whence  it  was  called  Tiberinus.  The 
epithet  "  Hsrilus"  was  derived  from  the  plain  being 
consecrated  to  Ma™,  tbe  god  of  war.  In  the  later  ages 
it  was  siirmunded  by  several  magnificent  structures,  and 
porticos  were  erected,  under  which,  in  bad  weather,  the 
citizens  could  gn  through  their  usual  exercises.  It  was 
also  adorned  with  statues  and  arches.  The  nsme  of  Po- 
nim  wofl  given  to  places  where  the  people  assembled  for 

— /Iim  e™n/ia,"marketB:"_/bra  riptita,  "law-courts," 
etc  Until  the  time  of  Julius  Cfesar  there  was  but  one 
of  the  latter  kind,  termed  by  way  of  distincdon  Forum 


Rnmanura,  or  simply  Fonim.  It  lay  between  the  Cap- 
ilollne  and  Palatine  Hilb;  it  wag  eight  hundred  feet 
wide,  and  adraned  on  all  sides  with  porticos,  shope,  and 
other  edinces,on  the  erection  of  which  large  snmg  bad 
been  expended,  and  tbe  appearance  of  wbich  waa  very 
imposing,  especially  as  it  was  much  enhanced  by  nn- 
merous  statues.  In  tbe  centre  of  the  Fnrum  was  the 
plain  called  the  Curtian  Lake,  where  Curtius  in  said  to 
have  cast  himself  into  a  chasm  or  gulf,  which  closed  on 
him,  and  so  he  saved  his  country.  On  one  side  were 
the  elevated  teats,  or  lasgalui,  a  sort  of  pulpit  from 
which  magistrates  and  ontors  addresaed  the  people^ 
ususlly  called  nulm,  because  adraned  with  tbe  beaks 
of  ships  which  had  been  taken  in  a  sea-tight  from  the 
inhabitanta  of  Antium.  Kear  by  was  the  part  of  the 
Forum  called  the  Comilium,  where  were  held  the  as- 
•embliea  of  the  people  called  Comitia  Curiata.  The 
celebrated  temple  bearing  the  name  of  Capitol  (of  which 
there  remain  only  a  few  vestiges)  stood  on  the  Capi- 
toline  Hill,  the  highest  of  the  seven ;  it  was  square  in 
form,  each  nde  enlending  about  two  hundred  feet,  and 
the  ascent  to  it  was  by  a  flight  of  one  hundred  steps. 
It  wag  one  of  the  oldest,  largest,  and  grandest  ediflcea 
in  the  city.  Founded  by  T*ii|uinius  Prisons,  it  waa 
several  timet  enlarged  and  embelilsbed.  Its  gates  were 
afbrasB,and  it  was  adorned  with  costly  gildings ;  whence 
it  is  termed  "golden"  and  "glittering,"  aana.Jiitffmt. 
Itenclosedthreestracturea,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Cap- 
itolinus  in  the  centre,  the  Temple  of  Minerva  on  tbe 
right,and  the  TempleofJunoon  the  left.  The  f^itid 
also  comprehended  some  minor  temples  or  chapel%  and 
the  Cosa  Romuli,  or  cottage  of  Romulus,  covered  with 
straw.  Near  the  ascent  to  the  Capitol  was  the  asylum. 
We  also  mention  the  Baulioe,  since  some  of  them  were 

They  were  originally  buildings  of  great  splendor,  being 
ipropristed  to  meetings  uf  the  senate,  and  to  judicial 
purposes.  Here  counsellors  received  their  clients,  and 
bankers  transacted  their  business.  The  earliest  church- 
es, bearing  the  name  of  Basilics,  were  erected  under 
t^nstantine.  He  gave  his  own  pebce  on  the  Coslian 
Hill  as  a  site  for  a  Christian  temple.  Next  in  antiq. 
uily  was  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  on  the  Vatican  Hill, 
built  A.D.  324,  on  the  site  and  with  the  ruins  of  tempk« 
cnneecnled  to  Apollo  and  Man.    It  stood  about  twelve 

mcHleni  church  bearing  the  same  name.  The  Circi 
were  buildings  oblong  in  shape,  used  for  public  games, 
roces,  and  beast-fighla.     The  Theatra  were  ediHiH  de> 

(double  theatres,  buildings  in  an  oval  form)  served  tor 
gladiatorial  shows  and  the  fighting  of  wild  onimaht 
That  which  was  erected  by  the  emperor  Titoa,  and  of 
which  there  still  exists  a  splendid  min,  was  called  tba 


It  from  thePlncIui  HLlJi  tb>  Pluu  del  Popolu  !n  Itae  foregruaBd.  St.  Augetu  uid  St-Pcter'i  io  i 
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Colunm,  trmn  •  oaloml  Mitnc  or  Stm  that  Mood  near 
ii.    Wiifa  an  escea  of  luxuir,  paTumed  liqiiidB  vent 

■na,  nd  dilTuMd  orer  the  tpfcuion,  aooielinKi  from 
tlwiUtiia  which  ■domed  Ihe  interior.  In  the  anni 
Thich  brwal  theccatreof  theamphiLhutm,the  uriy 
Chriniuit  often  mdurcil  manyrdam  by  being  expmed 

Set  Smith,  Diet  nf  Ch-u.  Gtog.  ■.  v. ;  Ptiker,  A  reha- 
ti>gS  of  Rome  (Loud.  1677,  6  vola.  Svo)  t  Wood,  Guide 
M  Rome  (Land.  1876);  Cokolj-,  Map  of  Anc  Rimt 
(Land.  \«a.\ 

II.  Jmiiaitm  M  Holt. — The  mnnection  of  the  Rn- 
mui  with  PalHtiae  oiued  Jeira  to  Kttle  at  Bome  in 
onridRiUe  n  bid  ben.  The  Jewiab  king  AriHobulm 
ud  bit  KHi  fonned  part  of  Pompey'a  thamph, . 
Jrviili  eaptirea  and  einigranls  wen  brought  <o  Rome 
It  tliat  time.  A  tpecial  diMriet  waa  aiiigned  to  them 
(Jatfibui.  A  nL  xiv,  10.  i\  not  on  the  nite  of  the  mod- 
en  "  Uhetto,"  between  the  Capital  and  the  island  of  Ihe 
Tibv,  but  acton  the  Tiber  (E'hilo,  Ug.  ad  Cutuw,  p. 
UH,  td.  Hangey).  From  Philo  alio  it  appean  tbat  tbe 
Jen  in  Rome  were  allowed  the  free  dh  of  their  nation- 
tlvonhip,  and  generallv  the  observance  of  their  ancea- 
tnl  oitama.  With  a  aeal  for  which  the  natioD  had 
bnume  time  distinguished,  ihey  applied  tbemiielvea 
■iih  ntceH  to  pniaelv tiling  (Dion  Casa.  xixvii,  17). 
Mnjof  tboe  Jews  wen  msde  freedmen  (Philo,2or.eii.). 
Jalioi  Onar  ibowed  tben  aome  kindn^  (Joaephna, 
-lii'.»ir,10,8;  Sneion.  C=Mr,  84),  They  were  faToi- 
<4  al»  by  Angnstna.  and  by  Tiberina  during  the  lat- 
Ittpattafhiireign  (Phiki.'iw.af.).  Onan<occW<ian,in 
Ika  nign  uf  Tiberius,  when  tbe  Jewi  were  banished 
fea  tbe  city  by  the  emperor  for  the  misconduct  of 
Mat  members  of  their  body,  nul  fewer  thsn  four  thou- 

Inwdia Sardinia (SuetOTL  TVi.86;  Josq>hus.  JaT.xTlii, 
t.4).  CUodius  "commanded  all  Jews  to  depsrt  from 
I'M"  (Act!  xviii,  2),  on  accoBnt  of  tumultt  connected, 
rwUy,  with  the  preaehing  of  Cbriitianily  at  Rome 
(Swtmi.  Claud.  !5,  "  Judno*  Impulsore  Chreato  assidue 
mnkiianies  Roma  expuliti).  This  bsnishment  can- 
Bit  bare  been  of  Ionic  dnrati«i,far  we  find  Jews  reaid- 
iof  It  Rome  apparently  in  conaidetable  numhera  at  tbe 
"oat  of  Pull's  list  (AcU  xxTiii,  IT).  The  Roman  bi- 
<i(npber  doe*  not  fcive  the  date  of  the  expulsion  by 
(Wina,  bat  Omsius  <vii,  6)  mentions  the  ninth  year 
"  that  rmperor'a  reign  <  A.D.  W).  The  preciae  occa- 
HB  of  this  expalsioD  hiatory  doea  not  alTurd  us  tbs 


a  of  deteminii 


The  omse  here  anigned  Ini 
Iheir  expulsion  ia  that  they  raised  diaturbaoces,  an  al- 
IrgaiiiHi  which  at  flrst  view  does  not  seem  to  point  lu 
a  religiooa,  sliU  leaa  1o  a  Chrialian,  influence.     Yet  we 

mind  of  a  heathen  hialorian,  who  might  easily  be  led 
to  regard  activity  for  the  dilTudon  of  Chrialian  Inith, 
and  the  debates  to  which  that  scUviiy  neceaaarily  led, 
as  a  uoxiuua  dittBrbance  of  the  peace  of  society.    Ihe 

Epicnrean  view  of  life  could  scarcely  avoid  dcsciibinK 
religious  sgitationa  by  terma  ordinarily  appro^irialed  to 
marital  pursuiia.  It  must  equally  h«  borne  in  mind 
that  the  dilTuaion  of  the  Ciospel  in  Rome— then  ihe 

tsak,  but  would  call  forth  on  Ihe  part  of  Ihe  diacipln 
,  all  Ihe  Bery  energy  of  tbe  Jewish  character,  and  on  ibe 
part  of  Ibe  pagans  all  the  vehemence  nf  passion  wbich 
ensues  from  pride,  arrogance,  snd  haired.  Had  Ihe  or- 
dinary  name  of  our  Lord  been  employed  by  Sueioniiis, 
we  should,  (or  OBiaelves,  bare  found  little  diScully  in 
undentandtng  the  words  se  intended  In  be  applied  to 
Jewish  ChriKtians.    But  Ihe  biographer  uses  the  word 

whai  are  we  lo  make  of  tbe  root  of  the  word— Chreat 
for  Christ?  Yet  the  change  is  in  only  one  vowel, and 
Chrtst  might  eaaily  be  uaed  for  Christ  by  a  pagan  writ- 
er. A  slight  difference  in  tbe  pronuncistiun  of  the 
word  as  vocalized  by  a  Roman  and  a  Jew  would  easi- 
ly caose  the  error.  We  know  that  the  Romani  often 
did  make  Ihe  mispronunciation,  calling  Christ  "Chreat" 
(TertuU.  Apti.  c  3;  UclanU  /iu(.  iv,  17;  Just.  Hart 
ApiA.  c  !).  Tbe  point  is  important,  and  we  Iherelbrs 
give  a  few  details,  Ihe  rather  thai  Lardnec  has,  under 
CUudiua  (i,  869),  left  the  qiieation  undelemiined.  Now, 
in  Taciliis  {A  rmii.  xv,  44)  Jeans  ia  unquestionably  call- 
ed Cbmt  in  a  passage  where  hia  followen  are  termed 
Christians.  Lucisn,  loo,  in  hia  Philopatri;  to  desig- 
nates our  L>ird,  playing  on  the  word  Chrritui  (Xp^- 
iTrnc)i*'l>i<'h,  in  Ureek,  signifies  "good."  These  are  hia 
words:  "since  a  Chrest  [s  good  msn]  is  (bund  among 
tbe  Gentiles  also."    Tenallian  (M  np.)  treala  Ihe  dif- 

tiimui  being  wrongly  pronounced  Ckmliimai.  Tbe 
mitlake  may  have  been  the  more  readily  introduced 
from  the  fact  that,  while  Christ  waa  a  foreign  word, 
Chrest  waa  cuatomsry.  Lips  that  bad  been  used  to 
Chreat  would,  therefore,  rather  continue  the  sound  than 
change  the  vnralization.  The  term  Chrest  occurs  on 
inscriptions  (Ueumann,  SyUogt,  diaa.  i,  5S6).  uul  epi- 
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grams  in  which  the  name  appears  may  be  found  in 
Martial  (vii,  55 ;  ix,  28).  In  the  same  author  (xi,  91) 
a  diminutive  from  the  woni,  namely,  ChresfiUuSj  may  be 
found.  The  word  assumed,  also,  a  feminine  form,  Chres- 
ta,  as  found  in  an  ancient  inscription.  Comp.  also  Mar- 
tial (vii,  55).  There  can  therefore  be  little  risk  in 
asserting  that  Suetonius  intended  to  indicate  Jesus 
Christ  by  Chrestus;  and  we  have  already  seen  that  the 
terms  which  he  employs  to  describe  the  cause  of  the 
expuUion,  though  peculiar,  are  not  irreconcilable  with  a 
reference  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  Christians.  The 
terms  which  Suetonius  employs  are  accounted  for, 
though  they  may  not  be  altogether  justified,  by  those 
passages  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  which  the  col- 
lision between  the  Jews  who  had  become  Christians 
and  those  who  adhered  to  the  national  faith  is  found 
to  have  occasioned  serious  disturbances  (Kuinol,  Acts 
xviii,  2;  Rorsal,  De  Cht-istoper  Errorem  in  Chrest,  ComnL 
[Groning.  1717]).  Both  Suetonius  and  Luke,  in  men- 
tioning the  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  seem  to  have  used 
the  official  term  employed  in  the  decree.  The  Jews  were 
known  to  the  Koman  magistrate;  and  Christians, as  be- 
ing at  first  Jewish  converts,  would  be  confounded  un- 
der the  general  name  of  Jevrs.  But  that  the  Christians 
as  well  as  the  Jews  strictly  so  called  were  banished  by 
Claudius  appears  certain  from  the  book  of  Acts;  and, 
independently  of  this  evidence,  seems  very  probable 
from  the  other  authorities  of  which  mention  has  been 
made.     See  Cukkstds;  Komk,  Jews  in. 

III.  Ckt-istianittf  at  Home, — Nothing  is  known  of  the 
first  founder  of  the  Christian  Church  at  Home.  Roman 
Catliolics  assign  the  honor  to  Peter,  and  on  this  ground 
an  argument  in  favor  of  the  daims  of  the  papacy. 
There  is,  however,  no  sufficient  reason  fur  believing  that 
Peter  was  ever  even  so  much  as  within  the  walls  of 
Rome  (Ellendorf,  Jtt  Petrus  in  Rom  und  Hifchof  der 
rdmisckm  Kirche  ffewesenf  [Darmstadt,  1843]).  See 
Pktbr.  Christianity  may,  perhaps,  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  city,  not  long  after  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  by  the  '^strangers 
of  Rome"  who  were  then  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  ii,  10). 
It  is  clear  that  there  were  many  Christians  at  Rome 
before  Paul  visited  the  city  (Rom.  i,  8,  13,  15;  xv,  20). 
The  names  of  twenty-four  Christians  at  Rome  are  given 
in  the  salutations  at  the  end  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans. For  the  difficult  question  whether  the  Roman 
Church  consisted  mainly  of  Jews  or  Gentiles,  see  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson,  L{fe  of  St,  Paul,  ii,  157 ;  Alford,  Pro^ 
leg, ;  and  especially  Prof.  Jowett,  Epistles  of  St,  Paul  to 
the.  RomanSj  GalalianSf  and  Tkessalomans^  ii,  7-26.  The 
yiew  there  adopted,  that  they  were  a  Gentile  Church, 
but  with  many  Jewish  converts,  seems  most  in  harmony 
with  such  passages  as  i,  5, 13;  xi,  18,  and  with  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  the  epistle.     See  Romans,  Epistlr  Ta 

It  may  be  useful  to  give  some  account  of  Rome  in 
the  time  of  Nero,  the  *'  Cnsar"  to  whom  Paul  appealed, 
and  in  whose  reign  he  suffered  martvrdom  (Eusebius, 
//.  E,  ii,  25). 

1.  The  city  at  that  time  must  be  imagined  as  a  large 
and  irregular  mass  of  buildings  unprotected  by  an  outer 
walL  It  had  long  outgrown  the  old  Servian  wall  (Di- 
onys.  Hal.  Ant,  Horn,  iv,  13;  ap.  Merivale,  Rom,  Hist, 
iv,  497) ;  but  the  limits  of  the  suburbs  cannot  be  exactly 
defined.  Neither  the  nature  of  the  buildings  nor  the 
configuration  of  the  ground  was  such  as  to  give  a  strik- 
ing appearance  to  the  city  viewed  from  without.  **  An- 
cient Rome  had  neither  cupola  nor  campanile*"  (Cony- 
beare  and  Howson,  Life  of  St,  Paul,  ii,  871 ;  Merivale, 
Rom,  Emp,  iv,  512),  and  the  hills,  never  lofty  or  impos- 
ing, would  present,  when  covered  with  the  buildings 
and  streets  of  a  huge  city,  a  confused  appearance  like 
the  hills  of  modem  London,  to  which  they  have  some- 
times been  compared.  The  visit  of  Paul  lies  between 
two  famous  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  city,  viz.  its 
restoration  by  Augustus  and  its  restoration  by  Nero 
(Conybcare  and  Howson,  i,  13).  Some  parts  of  the  city, 
especially  the  Forum  and  Campus  Martius,  must  now 


have  presented  a  magnificent  appearance;  but  many  of 
the  principal  buildings  which  attract  the  attention  of 
modem  travellers  in  ancient  Rome  were  not  vet  built. 
The  streets  were  generally  narrow  and  winding,  danked 
by  densely  crowded  lodging-houses  {insula)  of  enor- 
mous height.  Augustus  found  it  necessary  to  limit 
their  height  to  seventy  feet  (Strabo,  v,  236).  Paulas 
first  visit  to  Rome  took  place  before  the  Neronian  oon- 
fiagration,  but  even  after  the  restoration  of  the  city, 
which  followed  upon  that  event,  many  of  the  old  evils 
continued  (Tacitus,  Hist,  iii,  71;  Juvenal,  Sat.  iii,  193, 
269).  One  half  of  the  population  consisted,  in  all  prob- 
ability, of  slaves.  The  larger  part  of  the  remainder 
consisted  of  pauper  citizens  supported  in  idleness  by  the 
miserable  system  of  public  gratuities.  There  appears 
to  have  been  no  middle  class  and  no  free  industrial  pop- 
ulation. Side  by  side  with  the  wretched  classes  just 
mentioned  was  the  comparatively  small  body  of  the 
wealthy  nobility,  of  whose  luxury  and  profligacy  we 
hear  so  much  in  the  heathen  writers  of  the  time.  (See 
for  calculations  and  proofs  the  works  cited.) 

Such  was  the  population  which  Paul  would  find  at 
Rome  at  the  time  of  his  visit.  We  leam  from  the  Acta 
of  the  Apostles  that  he  was  detained  at  Rome  for  "  two 
whole  years,*"  ^*  dwelling  in  his  own  hired  house  with  a 
soldier  that  kept  him'*  (Acts  xxviii,  16,  30),  to  who<n 
apparently,  according  to  Roman  custom  (Seneca,  Ep.  r ; 
Acts  xii,  6,  quoted  by  Brotier,  A  d  Tac  A  im.  iii,  22),  he 
was  bound  with  a  chain  (Acta  xxviii,  20;  Eph.  vi,  20; 
Phil,  i,  13).  Here  he  preached  to  all  that  came  to  hini, 
no  man  forbidding  him  (Acts  xxviii,  30,  31).  It  is 
generally  believed  that  on  his  "appeal  to  Cnsar"  he 
was  acquitted,  and,  after  some  time  spent  in  freedom, 
was  a  second  time  imprisoned  at  Rome  (for  proofs,  see 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  L^e  of  SL  Paul,  ch.  xxWi, 
and  Alford,  Gr,  Test,  vol.  iii,  ch.  vii).  Five  of  his  ^is- 
tles,  viz.  those  to  the  Coloesians,  Ephesians,  Philippians, 
that  to  Philemon,  and  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
were,  in  all  probability,  written  from  Rome,  the  latter 
shortly  before  his  death  (2  Tim.  iv,  6),  the  others  during 
hu  first  imprisonment.  See  also  Hkbrews,  Epistlk 
TO  THU.  It  is  universally  believed  that  he  suffered 
martyrdom  at  Rome. 

2.  The  localities  in  and  about  Rome  especially  con- 
nected with  the  life  of  Paul  are — (1)  The  Appian  Way, 
by  which  he  approache<l  Rome  (Acts  xxviii,  15).  See 
Appii  Forum.  (2)  "The  palace,"  or  "Cc»ar's  court" 
(t6  irpaiTiMtpioVt  PhiL  i,  18).  This  may  mean  either 
the  great  camp  of  the  Pnetorian  guards  which  Tiberius 
established  outside  the  walls  on  the  north-east  of  the 
city  (Tacitus,  Amu  iv,  2;  Suetonius,  Tib,  37),  or,  as 
seems  more  probable,  a  barrack  attached  to  the  imperial 
residence  on  the  Palatine  (Wieseler,  as  quoted  by  Cony- 
beare and  Howson,  Life  of  St,  Paul^  ii,  423).  Thefe  is 
no  sufficient  proof  that  the  word  "  pnetorium"  was  eyer 
used  to  designate  the  emperors  palace,  though  it  ia 
used  for  the  official  residence  of  a  Roman  governor  (Joha 
xviii,  28;  Acts  xxiii,  35).  The  mention  of  "Caasar's 
household"  (Phil.iv,22)  confirms  the  notion  that  Paul's 
residence  was  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
emperor  8  house  on  the  Palatine. 

3.  The  connection  of  other  localities  at  Rome  with 
Paul's  name  rests  only  on  traditions  of  more  or  less 
probability.  We  may  mention  especially  —  (1)  The 
Mamertine  prison,  or  Tullianum,  built  by  Ancus  Marcius 
near  the  Forum  (Liv.  i,  33),  described  by  Sallust  {Cat. 
55).  It  still  exists  beneath  the  Church  of  San  Giuseppe 
dei  Falegnami.  Here  it  is  said  that  Peter  and  Paul 
were  fellow-prisoners  for  nine  months.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  the  question  whether  Peter  was  ever  at 
Rome.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  state  that  though  there 
is  no  evidence  of  such  a  visit  in  the  New  Test^  unless 
Babylon  in  1  Pet.  v,  IS  be  a  mystical  name  for  Rome,  yet 
early  testimony  (I)ionysius,  ap.  Euseb.  ii,  25)  and  the 
universal  ))elief  of  the  early  Church  seem  sufficient  to 
establish  the  fact  of  his  having  suffered  martyrdom 
there.    The  stor}*,  however,  of  the  imprisonment  in  the 
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Tbc  UanHitlna  Prlaon  nt  Ki.me. 
Uinitninc  prisHi  atena  incoiuiiUnt  irith  !  Tim^  e«p«~ 
cullTiT,!!,  (2)Thechip«!lontheO«uinRMdwhich 
atiii  Ihe  q»t  where  tbc  Ihd  apoBllea  are  uiil  to  have 
PFpintfd  on  ibeir  way  to  maTtfrdoiD.  (S)  Th«  eup- 
ptsnl  KOie  of  Paul'a  martvnlom,  riz,  (ta>  Church  of 
.Sm  Piok)  alle  Ire  FonUne,  on  the  Ostian  ttoad.  (Sf« 
ll»iiMinaflhe  Oslian  Road  in  CaiuB,ap.  Ensfb.  M.  £. 
it.M.)  TotheBemavbe«di1eil,(4)The»uppos«liiceiiB 
of  FeWf'i  martvrdoro,  vii.  the  Chnrch  uf  San  Pielro 
inHaatorin,an  the  Janiculum  (5)  The  chapel  "Do- 
min  quo  Vsdis,"  on  the  Appian  Knad,  the  acene  of  Ihe 
b«tatirnl  le^nd  of  our  Ijird'i  appearance  to  Peter  aa  he 
vaieKaping  from  manvrdom  (Ambme,  Ep.  SS).  (6> 
Tbf  placu  where  the  bodies  of  the  two  BpoailHi,  afier 
hinag  been  deposited  flist  in  the  Caueoniba  (noifiirni- 
pa)  (Eiuri).  //.  E.  ii,  26),  are  nippowd  lo  have  been 
fiuDi  buried— that  of  Paul  by  the  Ostian  Road,  that  of 
Peter  beneith  the  dome  of  the  fanxnn  builiel  which 
ban  hti  name  (see  Cains,  ap.  Eiueb.  //.  £.  ii,  96).  All 
ibege  and  maiiv  other  tradition!  will  be  fimiid  in  Ihe 
AmaU  of  Baroiiius,  under  the  last  year  of  Nero.  "  Val- 
Hlen  aa  may  be  the  historical  lestiniotiy  of  each  of 
tbev  Iraditiaiu  ainglr,  yet  collectiTely  they  are  of  some 

ud  4th  ceniaries  that  there  had  been  an  early  eonlett, 
n  It  least  conlrut,  between  the  two  apostlef,  which  ill 
the  end  wis  completely  reconcileil :  and  it  is  thii  feel- 
ing which  givaa  a  real  inlercat  lo  the  outwani  fartns  in 
aiiich  il  ia  binuRht  before  o»— more  or  len,  itideed,  in 
■U  tlie  aonth  of  Enrope,  but  eapecially  iit  Rome  itself" 
{Stanlty,  Stnmm  cmd  Kanyi,  p.  101). 

1.  fft  man  add.  u  liles  niiq  neat  ion  ably  connected 
■iih  ibe  Roman  Chriatians  of  the  apoalolic  age  — (1) 
Tie  icardens  of  Nero  in  the  Vatican,  not  far  from  Ihe 
1M  where  St.  Peter's  now  stands.  Here  Christians, 
mppnl  in  the  skina  of  beaBI^  were  torn  lo  pieces  by 
^  or,  clothed  in  iiitUmowlile  mbea.  were  bamed  lo 
>Tn  u  toirhea  durini;  the  midnijiht  games.  Otheis 
an  cnciBed  (Tacitus,  Ant.  %v,  44).  (3)  The  Cat*-' 
nnta,  These  subterranean  galleries,  commonly  from 
^1  to  ten  feet  in  height,  and  frnm  lour  to  ht  in 
»>|Jth,  and  extending  for  milea,  especialiy  in  the  neigh- 
Iwbooil  of  Ibe  old  Appian  and  IJnmentan  ways,  were 
UHliiMknably  used  as  places  of  refuge,  of  worship,  and 
if  butial  by  the  eariy  Christians.  It  ii  impueaible  here 
I«  nier  upon  the  difficult  question  of  their  origin,  and 
tMr  poanble  connection  with  the  deep  saitd-rrils  and 
■itMTTancaa  works  ac  Rome  mentioned  by  claseieal 
*ntcn.  See  the  story  of  the  mnrder  ofAsinius  (Cice- 
n,Pn  Cbuid,  13),  and  Ibe  account  of  the  concealment 
*»J  to  Nero  before  his  death  (Suetonios,  A"ero,  48). 
A  mm  complete  aocnunt  of  the  Caucumba  than  any 
7f™aAj  given  mav  be  Riund  in  C.  R  de  Rossi's  Ratna 
**n-imaC*ru«OBi{18ftJsq.).  Some  very  interesting 
micaiiribin  work, and  deBCriplionsgf  the  Roman  Cata- 
(°ohs,  an  given  in  Burgnn's  !,€llmfrom  Romr,  p.  134. 
!*■  "De  Roan  finds  his  earliest  dated  inscription 
A-D.  71.  From  that  date  to  A.D.  300  there  are  not 
^"fv  to  exist  so  many  as  thirty  Christian  inscriptions 
^fsriOB  date*.  Of  undated  inscnplions,  however,  about 
"Mart  lefnaUe  to  the  period  antecedent  to  ibe  em- 
~~   "  "oe"  (Borj^nn,  p.  148).    See  Catacombs. 

IX.~H 


The  lately  exhumed  foundations  of  the  Church  of  ftt. 
Ciemenc  are  confidenllv  claimed  aa  relics  of  the  same 
age  (Hulloolv,  Ctemne'i  Aiui/iai  n  Ramt  [Rome,  IH73, 
Bvo]).     See  Clemknt. 

ent  (Phil,  iv,  it)  are  BU[qwsed  lo  have  succeeded  Peter 
as  bishops  of  Rome.    See  Lmi's. 

IV.  JUgMlical  ri'^M.— Rome,  as  being  their  tyrannical 
miatresa,  waa  an  object  of  special  haired  In  the  JeH^ 
fho  therrfore  denominated  her  by  the  name  of  Hali^on 
—the  slate  in  wh«e  dominions  Ihey  liad  endured  a 
long  and  heavy  ser\-itude  (Scht>[lgen,y/or./yr&i,l12f>; 
Eisenmeiiger,  Entdakl.  Judnlh.  i,  1800).  Acconlinpiv 
Rome,  under  Ihe  nime  of  Babj-lnn,  is  set  furlh  in  the 
Apocalypse  (xiv,  8;  xvi,  19;  xvli,  5;  xviii,  2)  u  the 
'     ;  while  Jerusa- 


lem appears  as  Ihe  symbol  of  Judaism. 
lusion  is  clearly  made  to  Ihe  Sepiieollia,  the  seven-hilled 
city — "  seven  mountains  on  which  the  woman  ritlcih." 
The  description  of  this  woman,  in  whom  Ihe  profligacy 
of  Rome  is  vividly  pemmilied,  may  be  seen  iu  Rev.  xvii. 
In  ch.  xiii  Rome  is  pictured  as  a  huge,  uniialural  beoat, 
whose  name  or  number  "  is  the  number  of  a  man,  and 
his  number  is  ^t't"  BBS-  not  improbably  l^'lintt,  Aa- 
nivoc.  Latin,  Roman.  This  beast  has  been  two.  van- 
oualy  interpreted.  The  several  theories  serve  scarcely 
more  than  to  display  the  ingenuity  or  the  binmij'  of 
their  originalon,  and  lo  destroy  each  other.  Hlluter 
(/>c  Oervllo  I'rbu  Roma  Kommt  [Ilafn.  IHII])  thinks 
there  is  a  reference  tn  the  aecret  name  of  Rome,  the  dia- 
clusnre  of  which,  il  was  thought,  would  be  destructive 
to  Ihe  state  (Plinv,/;i<'.  A'of.  ill,  9t  MacrolHus,£nr.  iii, 
5;  Plulareb.  Qvirtf.  Rom.  c.  61;  Servius,  Ad  ^.'n.  ii, 
393).  Pliny'a  worda  occur  in  Ihe  midst  of  a  long  and 
picturesque  account  of  Italy.  Conning  in  Ihe  coune  of 
it  to  speak  of  Home,  he  says,  "the  uttering  of  whose 
other  name  is  accounted  im^noua,  and  when  it  had  been 
spoken  by  Valerius  Soranos,  who  immediately  suffered 
the  penally,  it  was  blotted  out  with  >  faith  no  less  ex- 
cellent than  beneffeial."  He  then  proceeds  to  speak  of 
the  riles  observed  on  the  first  of  January,  in  oonnecli.m 
with  this  belief,  in  honor  of  Diva  ' 
age  appeared  with  her  tnoulb  bound  a 


mysti 


le  traditii 


a  (■»- 


One  of  the  most  recent  views  of  Ihe  name  of  Ihe 
beast,  from  the  pen  of  a  Christian  writer,  we  find  in 
Ht/pom/ia,  or  ThvugAI*  on  a  Spirilmil  I'ndfritimdm;/ 
ofthtAporatypt  (Lond.  IS44).  "The  number  in  qiiea- 
lion  (€66)  is  expressed  in  Ureek  by  three  letters  of  the 
alpbabel^  X,  six  hundred;  f,  sixty;  t,  six.  Let  DS 
suppose  these  letlen  to  be  the  initials  of  certain  name*, 
as  il  was  common  with  the  ancients  in  their  inscriptions 
In  indicate  names  of  distinguished  characiers  by  initial 
letters,  and  sometimes  by  an  additional  letter,  as  C. 
!^iu^C^.Cn( 

of  XpioTot  (Christ)-,  the  le 
(wood  or  tree) ;  sometimes  figuratively  put  In  the  New 
Test,  for  the  cross.  The  last  letter,  t,  is  equivalent  to 
a  and  r,  but  whether  an  i  or  an  sf,  it  is  the  initial  of 
the  word  Saunas,  Satan,  or  the  adversan'.  Taking  Ihe 
first  two  names  in  the  genftire,  and  Ihe  last  In  ihe  nom- 
inative, we  have  Ihe  folluwing  appellalion,  name,  or  ti- 
tle: Xfiwn-oS  iSiKov  voTavut,  'the  adversary  of  Ihe 
cross  of  Christ,'  a  character  corresponding  wilh  thai  of 
certain  enemies  of  the  truth  described  by  Paul  (I^iL 
iii,  19)."     See  Kiubkb  of  the  Bkast. 

ROME.  BiBHoi-  OF.     See  PopK. 

ROME,  Cot^'NciLS  oi".  The  most  important  arei  I. 
In  318,  against  the  Ispsi,  and  on  discipline;  2.  In  341, 
by  pope  Julius  I  and  Ihe  Eastern  bishops,  in  favor  of 
Athanasius;  S.  In  35!. by  Liberins,  for  the  same  object: 
'   In  858,  Bgaini      ■  "  ... 


cs;  Mii364.atwhi< 
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Paris, 

**  Idem  JudcB09  qai  Sabazii 
Jovie  cnlta  Romaooe  Inflcere 
mores  conati  sunt,  repetere 
domoe  aoas  coegit/' 


into  the  charge  of  adultery  preferred  against  the  pope 
Damasus;  8.  In  369,  by  Damasua,  at  which  Ursinus  and 
Valera  were  condemned ;  9.  In  372,  at  which  Auxen- 
tiua,  bishop  of  Milan,  was  excommunicated ;  10.  In  374, 
by  Damasus,  condemning  ApoUinaris;  11.  In  875,  con- 
demning Lucius,  bishop  of  Alexandria:  1 2.  In  376,again8t 
the  Apollinarisu  and  others;  13.  In  380,  fourth  of  Dam- 
asus, against  the  Sabellians,  Arians,  etc. ;  14.  In  400, 
against  the  Donatists;  15.  In  430,  against  Nestorius; 
16.  In  444,  against  the  Manichees;  17.  In  774,  giving 
Charlemagne  power  to  elect  the  Koman  pontiff,  and 
to  invest  all  bishops;  18.  In  963,  deposing  pope  John 
XII  and  appointing  Leo  VIII;  19.  In  964,  deposing 
Leo  VIII ;  20.  In  964,  restoring  Leo  VIII  and  deposing 
Benedict  V,  etc.— Smith,  Tables  of  Church  Hist. ;  Lan- 
don.  Manual  of  Councils,    See  Lateram  ;  Vatican. 

ROME,  Jews  in.  The  origin  of  the  Jews  in  Rome 
is  very  obscure.  If  credit  is  to  be  given  to  a  reading 
in  Valerius  Maximus,  as  it  is  found  in  two  epitomists — 
Julius  Paris  and  Januarius  Nepotianu»— the  Jews  were  al- 
ready in  Rome  in  139  B.C.  The  okl  reading  was,  ^  Idem 
(C.  Cornelius  Hispalla,  praetor  peregrinus)  qui  Sabazii 
Jovis  cultu  simulato  mores  Romanos  indcere  conati  sunt, 
domos  suas  repetere  ooegit."*    The  epitomista  read : 

yepUianus. 

**Jndm^tB  qaoque  qnf  Ro- 
roniiis  tradere  f<acra  sua  co- 
nati snntfidem  HIepalas  nrbe 
exterminavit  ara»qae  priva- 
taa  a  pnblicis  locis  abjecit/' 

If  this  reading  be  genuine,  we  find  the  Jews  not  merely 
settle<l  in  Rome,  but  a  dangerous  and  proselyting  peo- 
ple, three  quarters  of  a  century  before  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem  by  Pompey.  But  aside  from  the  fact  that 
both  Paris  and  Nepotianus  are  post-Chrbtian  writers, 
the  question  comes  up,  ^*  What  have  the  Jews  to  do  with 
Jupiter  Sabazius — a  Phrygian  god?"  Without  argu- 
ing the  question  at  any  length,  we  may  unhesitating- 
ly say  that  the  whole  is  a  flagrant  anachronism,  in- 
troduced into  the  text  of  Valerius  after  the  time  when 
the  Jews,  either  of  themselves  or  as  connected  with  the 
Christians,  had  become  much  more  familiar  to  the  gen- 
eral ear.  FriedUin<ler,  in  his  Darsiellungen  aus  der  Sit- 
tff^schichte  HomSj  iii,  510,  adopts  the  reading  of  Vale- 
rius Maximus  as  a  source;  but  it  b  certain  that  the  first 
settlement  of  the  Jews  at  Rome  was  under  Pompey, 
when  vast  numbers  of  slaves  were  brought  to  the  cap- 
itaL  These  slaves  were  publicly  sold  in  the  markets, 
but,  if  we  may  believe  Philo,  were  soon  emancipated  by 
their  tolerant  masters,  who  were  unwilling  to  do  violence 
to  their  religious  feelings.  Is  it  not  more  probable  that 
there  were  some,  if  not  many,  opulent  commercial  Jews 
already  in  Rome,  **  who,  with  their  usual  national  spirit, 
purchased,  to  the  utmost  of  their  means,  their  unhappy 
countrymen,  and  enabled  them  to  settle  in  freedom  in 
the  great  metropolis?"  Certain  it  is  that  at  the  time 
when  Cicero  delivered  his  memorable  oration  to  vindi- 
cate Flaccus  their  infiuence  was  already  felt ;  for  being 
afraid  of  the  large  number  of  Jews  Cicero  saw  in  the 
audience,  he  delivered  his  speech  in  a  low  voice  (Cicero, 
Pro  Flacco^  28).  Under  Julius  Ca»ar  they  enjoyed  great 
liberties ;  for,  as  Suetonius  tells  us,  they  were  among  the 
mourners — the  mo»t  sincere  mourners — at  the  obsequies 
of  Csesar;  they  wailed  for  many  nights  around  hb  en- 
tombment (**  precipue  Judsi  qui  noctibus  continub  bus- 
tum  frequentarunt*'  [Jul,  c  84]).  At  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, the  number  of  Jews  residing  at  Rome  already 
amounted  to  several  thousand.  Tacitus  gives  their 
number  at  4000,  and  Josephus  states  that  8000  were 
present  when  Archelaus  appeared  before  Augustus  (Ant, 
xvii,  11,1;  War,  ii,  6, 1).  They  formed  the  chief  popu- 
lation of  the  trans-Tibcrine  region :  H^  vkpav  tov  Tt- 
I^Epao^  irorafAov  /icydXijv  rijc  'Pw/iiyc  diroTOiiriv,  ^ 
ovK  rjyvuH  icar<vo/i«i^v  kcu  oiKovfitvriv  Trpot  lovdai- 
wv  'Ptofialoi  Of  fiaav  oi  ttKhovq  dmXtv^fpio^ivm. 
AixfiaXutToi  ydp  d-)(^ipT(i;  €»'c  'IraXiav,  vwb  rdv  ktt}- 
ffofiiviov  iX^tpw^ijaaVf  ovdiv  tCjv  irarpiiuv  irapa\a' 


pdlai  Piaff^ivTt^,  Such  b  the  report  Philo  girea  in 
Leffot,  ad  Caium,  §  23  (Mang.  ii,  568).  Augustus  was 
at  first  an  enemy  to  all  foreign  religions,  and  even 
praised  Caius,  the  son  of  Agrippa,  for  not  having  sacri- 
ficed in  Jerusalem  (Sueton.  A  ugustusj  93).  But  as  he 
advanced  in  years  he  grew  more  superstitious,  and  final- 
Iv  ordered  that  sacrifices  for  hb  welfare  should  be  offer- 
ed  in  the  Jewish  temple.  The  kindly  feelings  of  Au- 
gustus towards  the  Jews  were  no  doubt  increased  by  hb 
private  friendship  for  Herod,  and  we  must  not  be  sur- 
prised at  the  special  favors  shown  to  the  Jews  by  Au- 
gustus; for  the  less  wealthy  Jews  not  only  shared  in 
the  general  largess  of  com  which  was  dbtributed  among 
the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the  city,  but,  by  a  special  fa- 
vor of  the  monarch,  their  portion  was  reserved  for  the 
folloMring  day  if  the  distribution  fell  on  a  Sabbath. 

The  first  direct  persecution  of  the  Jews  occurred  an- 
der  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  who  sent  4000  Jewbh  youth 
against  the  robbers  of  Sardinia,  purposely  exposing 
them  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  climate  (*'8i  ob  gravita- 
tem  coeli  interirent,  vile  damnum,"  as  Tacitus  writes),  and 
who  banbhed  all  the  others  from  Rome  (Tacit.  Armal, 
ii,  85 ;  Sueton.  Tiberius,  36).  The  ground  of  thb  decree 
b  stated  to  have  been  the  emperor's  desire  to  aappreas 
all  foreign  superstitions,  more  especially  the  Jewish, 
which  numbered  many  proselytes.  Josephus  explains 
that  a  certain  Jewish  impostor  who  acted  aa  a  rablH  in 
Rome  had,  in  concert  with  three  other  Jews,  succeeded 
in  proselytizing  Fulvia,  a  noble  Roman  lady.  On  pre- 
tence of  collecting  for  the  Temple,  they  received  fh>Da 
her  large  sums,  which  they  appropriated  to  their  own 
purposes.  The  fraud  was  detected,  and  Sejanus,  who  at 
that  time  was  high  in  the  emperor's  confidence,  used 
the  opportunity  for  inciting  hb  master  to  a  general  per- 
secution of  the  Jews.  After  the  death  of  Sejanus,  the 
Jews  were  allowed  to  return  to  Rome  to  be  oppressed  by 
Caligula.  Claudius  (A.D.  41-45)  again  banbhed  them 
from  Rome,  probably  on  account  of  the  disputations  ami 
tumults  excited  by  them  in  consequence  of  the  spread 
of  Christianity  (^'Judieos  impulsore  Chresto  assidue  tu- 
multuantes  Roma  expulit"  [ Sueton.  CU(udius,2bY},  Yet 
here,  as  elsewhere,  oppression  and  persecution  seemed 
not  to  be  the  slightest  check  on  their  increase,  and  it  is 
true  what  Dion  Cassius  remarks,  that  the  Jews  were  a 
yivoQj  KoXovd^iv  fiiv  voXXaKtg,  av|t;^fv  Si  ixi  trXft^ 
tnov  (xxxvii,  17).  They  had  a  sort  of  council,  or  house 
of  judgment,  which  decided  all  matters  of  dispute.  To 
this,  no  doubt,  either  in  the  synagogue  or  law-court  at- 
tached to  it,  Paul  expected  to  g^ve  an  account  of  hia 
conduct.  "The  numbers  of  the  Jevrs  in  Rome  were, 
doubtless,  much  increased;  but  their  respectability  as 
well  as  their  popularity  was  much  diminished  by  the  im- 
mense influx  of  the  most  destitute  as  well  as  of  the  most 
unruly  of  the  race,  who  were  swept  into  captivity  by 
thousands  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.*'  The  change  ap- 
pears to  be  very  marked.  Rome  tolerated,  indeed,  all 
religions;  but  the  exclusiveness  and  the  isolation  of 
the  Jews  at  Rome  raised  against  them  popular  preju- 
dice. The  language  of  the  incidental  notices  which 
occur  about  the  Jews  in  the  Latin  authors,  after  this 
period,  seems  more  and  more  contemptuous,  and  implies 
that  many  of  them  were  in  the  lowest  state  of  penury — 
the  outcasts  of  society.  Juvenal  bitterly  complaina 
that  the  beautiful  and  poetic  grove  of  Egeria  was  let 
out  to  mendicant  hordes  of  Jews,  who  pitched  their 
camps,  like  gypsies,  in  the  open  air,  with  a  wallet  and 
a  bundle  of  hay  for  their  pillow  as  their  only  fuiniutre : 

**Nnnc  sAcri  fontb  nemas  et  delabra  locantnr 
Judseis,  quumm  cophinus  fflBunrnqae  snpellex" 

{Sat.  m,  12). 

And  Martial  alludes  to  their  filth,  and,  what  b  curious 
enough,  describes  them  as  peddlers,  venders  of  matcheo, 
which  they  trafficked  for  broken  glass  (i,  42 ;  xii,  46). 
Be  it  as  it  may,  certain  it  is  that  the  Jews  had  once  a 
flourishing  and  influential  congregation  at  Rome,  as  may 
be  seen  from  Jewish  inscriptions  and  tombstones  which 
of  late  have  been  brought  to  lighu 
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Such  was  the  checkered  histoiy  of  the  dispersed  of  la- 
nd during  the  period  which  ends  with  the  destruction  of 
Jenualem.  Their  wanderings  and  settlements  in  other 
psrts  of  Europe,  and  the  events  which  befell  them  in 
the  Roman  empire  and  elsewhere,  are  fully  treated  in 
the  articles  Jew  and  Romk. 

See  SchUrer,  Lehrbuch  der  neutetftMmentiichen  Zei/pe- 
«dbcto>,  p.  624  sq. ;  Hausrath,  NeutestamentHche  Zekgt- 
tekkkte,  iii,  71-61 ;  Edersheim,  History  of  the  Jewish 
Xalitmj  p.  fiS  sq. ;  Hilman,  History  of  the  Jews^  i,  458  sq.; 
Grfttz,  GttA.  d.  Juden,  Hi,  141, 142, 211, 212, 251 ;  Krans, 
Roma  Sotteranea :  Die  rdmischen  Katahomben  (1878),  p. 
61  sq^  489  sq. ;  S.  Gamicci,  Cimitero  degU  A  niichi  Ebrei 
Scoperto  reeentemietUe  m  Vifftia  Randamtd  (Roma,  1862) ; 
Corput  Tiuer^  Grac  vol.  iv,  Nos.  9901-9926.     (R  P.) 

Rome,  Benjamin  (bkx-Jbuuda)  of,  a  leanied  Jew, 
doarished  in  the  14th  century,  and  is  the  author  of  com- 
mentaries on  Kings,  Chronicles^  and  Proverbs,  They 
are  still  in  MS.,  but  "represent  the  sound  and  single 
ex^esis  of  the  Spanish  school,  abounding  with  quota- 
tions from  Jonah  Ibn-Jaunah,  Ibn-GikatiUa,  Ibn-Ba- 
km,  Ibn-Ezra,  Joseph  Kimchi,  and  David  Ktmchi,  and 
are  of  considerable  interest  for  the  history  of  exegesis." 
See  De  Rossi,  Dizionario  Storico  deyli  A  utori  Ebrei,  p.  63 
(Germ.  tiansL) ;  Ginsburg,  Jjeviids  Massoreth  ha-MaS" 
jon^,  p,81, note  91 ;  Wolf,  BibUotheca  Hebr, iii,  162,  No. 
398;  Steinschneider,  Catalogus  Libr,  Hebr,  in  Bibl,  Bod- 
Iritma,  p.  790, 1840, 2769 ;  the  same  in  the  Jewish  Liter- 
ature  (Lond.  1857),  p.  146,  876 ;  an<i  BibUographisches 
Hamibuch,  p.  21,  No.  206  (Leipa.  1859) ;  FUrst,  BibL  Jud. 
i,117.     (RP.) 

Rome  liand,  a  large  open  space  in  front  of  the 
minster  of  Waltham,  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  and  St.  Al- 
ban*s,  called  the  forbury  at  Reading,  and  probably  the 
original  of  the  tombktnd  of  Norwich,  so  called  since 
1302. 

Rome  Scot,  or  Rome  Fee,  an  annual  tribute  of  a 
thousand  marks  paid  by  king  John  to  the  see  of  Rome. 
The  moaey  was  remitted  for  the  support  of  an  English 
school  or  college  in  Rome,  and  was  held  by  some  of  the 
pf^tes  to  be  a  proof  of  the  dependence  of  England  on 
Che  Roman  see.  It  was  abolished  Jan.  15, 1534.  See 
Pktkb-pkscc 

Scmteyn*  the  name  of  a  family  who  have  long 
been  promiDent  in  the  ministry  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Charch  in  America.    Their  ancestors  fled  from  their 
native  coantry,  the  United  Provinces  (now  Belgium), 
during  the  persecutions  of  Louis  XIV  for  conscience' 
pake  and  for  their  attachment  to  the  Protestant  cause. 
Tbey  tcM>k  their  lives  in  their  hands,  leaving  all  their 
efiecta  behind  them.    There  were  three  brothers,  one 
of  whom  went  to  England,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
celebrated  Rev.  William  Romaine,  author  of  The  Life, 
tke  Walk,  astd  the  Triumph  of  Faith.    He  was  the  con- 
tempoffmry  and  colaborer  of  Whitefield,  Berridge,  the 
coanteas  of  Huntingdon,  and  the  Wesleys,  with  others 
oC  the  great  revivalists  of  the  last  century.     The  other 
two  brckthers,  somewhere  between  1650  and  1660,  went 
to  the  Dutch  West  India  Islands  and  BraziL    One  of 
tbem  died  soon  after.    Claas  Janse  Romeyn,  the  sur- 
vivor, left  Brazil  when  that  country,  which  had  been 
•ubiect  to  the  States-general,  passed  from  their  posses- 
sioa  in  1661.     He  came  to  New  York  and  died  about 
twdre  years  later.     Of  his  descendants  the  following 
are  entitled  to  notice  among  the  deceased  ministers  of 
the  Refbnned  Church. 

1.  James,  son  of  James  Van  Campen  Romeyn,  bom  at 
Oreenbush,  N.  Y.,  in  1797,  was  a  graduate  of  Columbia 
CoUege  in  1816,  and  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Keformed  Churrh  at  New  Brunswick  in  1819.  He  was 
tutkd  mcceemvelv  at  Nassau,  N.  Y.,  1820-27 ;  Six  Mile 
*iiiL  a:  J,  1827 -'bS  ;  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  as  colleague 
tttfi  his  reneimble  f-tber,  1^-86;  CatskiU,  N.  Y.. 
ISUO'  Leeds,  N.  Y^  1842-44;  Bergen  Neck,  N.  J., 
rZ'  Jr^^  V  Y-  1850-51.  He  had  scarcely  be- 
JHW;  ^n^T'?!;  pi^^  when  be  was  stricken  down 


with  paralysis,  of  which  he  lingered,  oiten  in  great  suf- 
fering, untU  death  brought  him  a  happy  release  in  1859. 
He  had  previously  been  declared  emeritus  at  his  own 
request  by  the  classis  to  which  he  belonged — a  provi- 
sion by  which  a  minister  is  honorably  discharged  from 
active  duties.  None  of  the  churches  which  he  served 
offered  him  so  prominent  a  position  as  his  pulpit  power 
seemed  to  others  to  demand.  But  this  was  the  result  en- 
tirely of  his  own  peculiar  views,  his  feeble  health,  and  of 
his  very  sensitive  nature,  which  led  him  to  decline  more 
commanding  places  and  enabled  him  to  occupy  a  con- 
genial retirement  With  these  feelings  he  also  declined 
the  professorship  of  logic  and  rhetoric  in  Rutgers  Col- 
lege, and  seldom  published  any  of  his  pulpit  discourses. 
He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  (he  religious  press, 
writing  upon  almost  all  topics  of  current  interest  with 
equal  ease  and  ability.  His  only  publbhed  sermons 
were,  one  on  The  Crisis  and  its  Claims  upon  the  Church 
of  God,  preached,  June,  1842,  before  the  General  Simod 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  of  which  he  was  the  retiring 
president;  another,  entitled  A  Plea  for  the  Evangelical 
Press,  preached  at  the  public  deliberative  meeting  of 
the  American  Tract  Society,  October,  1843;  and  the 
very  last  eflbrt  of  his  pen,  before  he  was  paralyzed,  en- 
titled Enmity  to  the  Cross  of  Christ,'  These  are  all  char- 
acteristic sermons.  The  last  was  published  in  Dr.  H. 
C  Fish's  Pulpit  Eloquence  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
and  also  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  author  as  "A  part- 
ing memorial  to  the  people  of  his  former  charges."  He 
was  the  author  of  a  famous  Report  on  the  Staie  of  the 
Church,  made  to  the  General  Synod  in  1848 ;  and  also 
published  a  remarkable  address  before  the  Greene  Coun- 
ty Agrictiltural  Society,  during  his  residence  there.  In 
his  will  he  forbade  any  posthumous  publication  of  his 
discourses.  Hb  correspondence  would  make  one  of  the 
raciest  volumes  of  epistolary  writing  in  our  language. 
Probably  the  best  idea  of  his  pulpit  oratory  and  sermons 
may  be  formed  from  the  statements  which  we  quote. 
Dr.  James  W.  Alexander,  writing  to  a  friend  in  Septem- 
ber, 1844,  from  Staten  Island,  says:  *'Here  I  heard  James 
Romeyn ;  and  a  more  extraordinary  man  I  never  heanl. 
Fulness  of  matter,  every  step  sudden  and  unexpected^ 
genius,  strength,  Hre,  terror,  amazing  and  preposterous 
rapidity,  contempt  of  rule  and  taste.  It  was  an  awful 
discourse :  1  Thess.  v,  8.  It  was  one  which  I  shall  not 
soon  forget."  Another  contemporary  says  of  him :  "  I 
think  I  see  him  now — his  tall  form,  which,  in  face  at 
least,  I  fancy  to  have  been  Laurence  Sterne's,  strung  up 
to  the  highest  nervous  tension,  and  his  tongue  pouring 
forth  a  lava-dde  of  burning  eloquence,  the  most  pow- 
erful to  which  I  have  ever  listened.  Powerful,"^  he 
adds,** is  just  the  word.  I  have  heard  men  more  re- 
markable for  literary  polbh,  more  original  in  fancy, 
more  erudite  in  learning,  more  winning  in  pathos:  but 
for  the  grander  sublimities  of  eloquence  I  never  heard 
his  equaL  His  denunciations  were  awful ;  he  abound- 
ed in  this  style.  I  have  heard  of  his  preaching  his  first 
sermon  on  the  text,  *  Yet  forty  days  and  Nineveh  shall 
be  destroyed,'  of  which  the  effect  was  startling.  He 
abounded  and  excelled  in  illustration.  He  laid  all  lit- 
erature and  knowledge  under  contribution  for  this  pur- 
pose." Yet  with  all  these  charactieristics  of  a  Boaner- 
ges, he  was  tender  and  soul-moving.  He  could  as  eas- 
ily bring  tears  to  the  eyes  as  terrors  to  the  conscience. 
His  zeal  was  flaming.  His  love  to  Christ  and  to  souls 
and  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  burned  in  every  sermon 
and  inflamed  every  prayer.  His  prayers  were  as  re- 
markable as  his  sermons  for  fulness,  variety,  point,  and 
overwhelming  effects.  The  hymnology  of  the  Chureh 
afforded  him  more  illustration,  and  was  quoted  with 
more  power  than  by  any  other  minister  whom  we  ever 
heard.  His  grasp  of  a  great  subject,  his  analytic  skill, 
his  surprising  fertility  of  figurative  language,  and  his- 
torical, scientific,  literary,  and  especially  scriptural,  illus- 
trations, his  condensed,  intense  modes  of  expression,  the 
beauty  of  his  language,  and  the  uplifting  power  of  his 
eloquence  made  him,  as  a  preacher,  perfectly  unique 
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and  inimitable.  He  thought  in  figures,  and  his  figures 
were  powers.  His  voice  was  strong  and  commanding; 
his  utterance  was  more  rapid  than  that  of  any  other 
public  Hpeaker,  not  excepting  the  celebrated  statesman 
Kufus  Choaie;  his  action  was  as  energetic  as  his 
thought,  and  perfectly  exhausting  to  his  weak  and 
overtaxed  body.  He  never  went  into  his  pulpit,  not 
even  to  lecture  in  a  country  school-house,  without  the 
most  careful  preparation.  His  manuscript  sermons  and 
lectures  are  quite  as  marvellous  for  their  neat  and  mi- 
nute chirography  as  for  their  literary  and  theological 
contents.  It  is  wonderful  how  he  could  read  them  in 
or  out  of  the  pulpit.  But  his  physical  and  mental  pe- 
culiarities seem  to  have  been  more  acutely  sensitive 
than  those  of  ordinary  mortals.  He  could  see  further, 
hear  quicker,  speak  and  think  more  rapidly  than  almost 
all  others.  But  these  very  qualities  brought  with  them 
a  more  excitable  and  naturally  irritable  temperament, 
more  impatience  with  things  and  people  that  were  not 
right  in  his  sight,  and  other  infirmities  that  needed  the 
constant  control  of  divine  grace  to  enable  him  to  live 
fur  Christ.  Yet  he  was,  in  private  life,  a  most  enter- 
taining and  interesting  companion,  mirthful,  exuberant, 
simple  as  a  child,  and  a  fast  friend.  In  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal aflairs  of  his  denomination  he  was  a  conspicuous  and 
zealous  worker,  and  although,  as  in  his  Report  on  the 
State  of  the  Church,  he  seemed  to  be  far  in  advance  of 
the  times,  yet,  one  by  one,  nearly  all  of  his  proposed 
changes  have  been  adopted  and  incorporated  with  the 
policy  and  life  of  the  Church.  He  dealt  in  principles 
and  facts  rather  than  in  theories  and  fancies.  His  af- 
flictions enriched  his  experience,  while  they  caused 
"  many  a  conflict,  many  a  doubt."  His  last  days  were 
beclouded  by  the  saddening  shadows  of  disease  that 
fell  upon  the  wreck  of  his  body  and  mind.  But  the 
spirit  of  his  piety  and  ministerial  life  still  shot  up  its 
heavenly  radiance  through  the  gloom  until  he  entered 
into  rest.  On  his  tombstone  arc  graven  these  words 
expressive  of  his  highest  aims:  **Thou  hast  dealt  well 
with  thy  8er\'ant,  O  Lord !  I  have  passed  my  days  as 
a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  That  is  enough !  That  is 
enough !  I  am  satisfied.  God  has  led  me  by  a  right 
way.     Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul !" 

2.  Jambs  Van  Campkn,  son  of  Rev.  Thomas  and 
Susannah  (Van  Campen)  Romeyn,  was  born  at  Mint- 
sink,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J.,  Nov.  15, 1765.  A  child  of  the 
covenant,  he  was  converted  at  an  early  age,  and  was  al- 
ways noted  for  conscientious  piety  and  for  the  simplic- 
ity and  frankness  of  his  well-balanced  character.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Schenectady  Academy,  which  was 
the  germ  of  Union  College,  under  the  eye  of  his  un- 
cle. Dr.  Theodoric  Romeyn,  with  whom  he  afterwards 
studied  theolog}'.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel by  the  Synod  of  New  York,  Oct.  5,  1787,  and  im- 
mediately settled  as  pastor  of  the  united  churches  of 
(}reenbush  and  Schodac,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  opposite 
Albany.  In  1794  he  relinquished  the  Schodac  Church 
and  took  charge  of  a  new  enterprise  which  he  had  or- 
ganized at  Wynant's  Kill  in  connection  with  the  Church 
at  Greeitbush.  In  1799  he  removed  to  New  Jersey, 
having  accepted  a  call  to  the  united  Second  Church- 
es of  Hackensack  and  Schralenburg,  which  had  been 
f<»rmed  out  of  the  old  original  churches  there,  and 
where  he  remained  until  disease  compelled  him  to  cease 
all  active  service,  in  1832.  His  ministry  in  New  Jersey 
began  at  a  period  of  biuer  dissensions  between  the  C<b- 
tus  and  Confereniie  parties,  which,  perhaps,  raged  with 
more  theological  and  personal  vii»lence  in  these  two 
churches  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Dutch  denom- 
ination. True  to  the  antecedents  and  instincts  of  his 
family,  Mr.  Romeyn  was  a  leader  of  the  liberal  and  pro- 
gressive side.  The  reactionar}'  parry  were,  as  a  rule, 
arrayed  also  against  the  national  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence. Politics  embittered  the  ecclesiastical  (iisputes. 
Families  were  divided;  personal  strifes  ran  so  high  that, 
in  many  cases,  the  opposing  parties  would  neither  wor- 
ship together,  nor  speak  to  each  other,  nor  even  turn 


out  for  each  other  on  the  roads.    In  1822  another  great 
conflict  which  had  arisen  some  years  previously  cul- 
minated in  the  secession  of  Rev.  Solomon  Froeligh,  D.D., 
a  professor  of  theology  and  pastor  of  the  old  churches 
of  Hackensack  and  Schralenburg,  and  four  other  cler- 
gymen, with  seven  congregations,  who  formed  what 
thcv  called  the  ^True  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Amer- 
ica.**     All  the  rancor  and  obstinacy  of  the  old  strifes 
seemed  to  be  transferred  to  this  unhappy  movement,  in 
which  Mr.  Romeyn  was  necessarily  involved  as  the  chief 
representative  of  the  faith  and  polity  of  the  Church 
against  which  this  revolt  was  directed.     But  he  stood 
undaunted — prudent  in  counsel,  energetic  in  action,  and 
conciliatory  in  disposition.     He  was  admirably  fitted 
for  his  burdens  by  his  natural  endowments,  his  high 
moral  qualities,  and  his  pervading  piety.    No  one  could 
charge  him  with  rash  enterprise,  doubtful  expedients, 
personal  antipathies,  excited  words,  retaliating  acts,  or 
irritating  and  aggressive  measures.     In  the  affairs  of 
the  Church  he  was  the  ready  helper,  the  judicious  coun- 
sellor, the  pacificator.     Without  the  form  of  judicial 
authority,  he  wielded  an  influence  far  more  effectual, 
desirable,  and  honorable.     In  person  Mr.  Romeyn  was 
tall,  large  and  well  proportioned,  erect  and  of  commantl- 
ing  presence,  dignified  and  impressive.     He  was  retir- 
ing, modest,  stable,  strong,  and  earnest.     His  piety  was 
serene,  profound,  chastened  by  divine  discipline,  and 
developed  with  great  simplicity  and  tenderness.     His 
mind  was  neither  rapid  nor  brilliant  nor  original,  but 
clear,  comprehensive,  well  trained,  and  practicaL     In 
doctrine  he  was  a  strong  Calvinist,  holding  the  truth  in 
love,  **and  insisting  more  upon  the  spirit  which  is  life 
than  upon  the  letter  which  killeth."    His  own  congrega- 
tions remained  perfectly  united  and  peaceful  amid  the 
surrounding  strife,  and  his  ministry  was  blessed  with  a 
steady  ingathering  of  souls  and  growth  in  grace.     He 
preached  from  carefully  prepared  analyses,  with  fluent 
speech,  terse  expression,  and  a  remarkable  facility  in 
the  use  of  appropriate  Scripture  language.     Thb  was 
especially  the  case  in  his  communion  services,  when  the 
Church  members  stood  around  successive  tables,  and,  as 
he  gave  with  his  own  hand  the  broken  bread  to  each 
one,  he  accompanied  it  with  some  brief  quotation  from 
the  Bible  particularly  adapt«tl  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  recipient.     Here  his  pastoral  tact  and   intimate 
knowle<lge  of  his  flock  were  oflen  manifested  with  a 
power  which  melted  every  heart  and  carried  his  people 
up  to  the  top  of  the  mount  of  communion.     He  was 
very  active  and  prominent  in  the  general  councils  of 
the  Church,  for  many  years  was  stated  clerk,  and  in 
1806  president  of  the  General  Synod.     From  1807  till 
his  death  he  was  a  trustee  of  Rutgers  College,  and  also 
rendered  great  aid  in  securing  funds  for  the  theological 
professorships.    His  only  published  matter  consists  of  a 
manifesto  in  regard  to  a  controversy,  an  address  to  theo- 
logical students  at  New  Brunswick  {i\fagaiine  of  the  Re- 
formed  Ihttch  Churchy  iv,  202),  and  some  sy nodical  re- 
ports.    He  died  in  perfect  peace  at  Hackensack  after  a 
lingering  illness  of  paralysis  which  had  laid  him  aside 
from  all  pastoral  work  for  eight  years,  June  27, 1840. 

3.  Jkremiah,  son  of  John  and  Juliana  (M'C-arty) 
Romeyn,  and  nephew  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rome\ni, 
Sr.,  was  bom  in  New  York  Dec  24,  1768.  He  was 
educated  at  Hackensack  Academy  under  the  celebrated 
Peter  Wilson,  LUD.,  and  in  theology  under  the  Rev. 
Drs.  Theodoric  Romeyn  and  John  H.  Meyer.  Be- 
fore he  was  twenty  years  old  he  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry,  Nov.  10, 178i8,  and  settled  as  pastor  of  a  Duich 
Church  at  Linlithgow,  N.  Y.,  Livingstones  Manor.  In 
1806  he  removed  to  Harlem,  remaining  there  as  pastor 
until  1814,  when  he  went  to  Delaware  County,  serving 
churches  at  Schoharie  Kill  and  Beaver  Dam.'the  latter 
of  which  was  resuscitated  by  his  labors.  In  1817  he 
removed  to  Woodstock,  N.  Y.,  on  account  of  his  daugh- 
ter's health,  but  after  a  few  months  was  himself  taken 
with  the  disease  of  which  he  died,  July  17, 1818.  In 
1797  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  by  the  Gen- 
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end  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  held  this  of- 
fice ontii  hu  death.  **  His  personal  appearance,*'  says 
oue  of  his  pupils  of  1812,  ^  was  uncommonly  imposing — 
nearly  six  feet  in  height,  of  a  full  habit,  grave,  digni- 
fied, and  gracefuL  His  head  was  finely  formed,  his  vis- 
ige  U^e,  with  a  dark-blue  powerful  eye,  well  set  under 
aa  expanded  brow ;  his  countenance  tiorid ;  hb  hair  full 
and  white,  and  usually  powdered  before  entering  the 
pulpit  or  aaodating  with  gentlemen  of  the  old  school." 
As  a  preacher,  he  was  distingubhed  by  his  "  deep  bass 
TMee,  of  remarkable  unoothness  and  considerable  com- 
paasf  by  an  easy,  deliberate  manner;  and  by  great  ac- 
eaney  of  language,  precbion  of  thought,  and  variety  of 
treatment.  He  was  described  as  combining  the  Dutch 
style  of  pulpit  method  with  the  English  mode  of  rea- 
sofliog  and  the  French  vivacity,  and  picturesque  setting 
of  iUufltration  and  expression  with  the  most  perfect  self- 
oommaDd.  His  theological  culture  was  large  and  pro- 
&Hind,  and  hb  reputation  as  a  linguist  was  very  high. 
"^  He  proDoanced  the  Hebrew  with  the  German  accent, 
vitb  great  skill  according  to  the  Masoretic  points.  Hb 
attachment  to  thb  language  brought  him,  and  kept  him 
fur  many  years,  indoee  intimacy  with  the  jewbh  rabbins 
aiid  other  teachers  of  Hebrew  in  New  York,  who  often 
s})oke  of  bU  high  scholarship  in  thb  department."  Hb 
tempenuneut  was  nervous  and  somewhat  irritable,  but 
his  piety  was  pervasive  and  controlling.  He  was  gen- 
erous, witty,  impulsive,  kind,  and  vivacious — religion 
aiid  his  pulpit  alMorbed  hb  whole  souL  Hb  death  was 
marked  by  the  most  perfect  trust  in  ^  Christ,  the  hope 
of  glory,"  and  by  patient  watting  for  his  coming. 

4.  John  Brouhkad,  D.D.,  the  only  son  of  Theod- 
oric  Romeyn,  was  bom  at  Marbletown,  Ubter  Co., 
N.Y.,Nov.  8, 1777.  After  a  preliminary  education  in 
the  ^benectady  Academy,  he  entered  the  senior  class 
of  ColombU  College  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  grad- 
uated with  high  rank  in  1795.  The  next  year  he  united 
with  hb  father's  Church  in  Schenectady,  and  immedi* 
Btdy  began  his  theological  studies  with  Dr.  John  H. 
Uriogsu)n,  but  completed  them  under  hb  father.  At 
twenty-one  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Classb  of 
Albany,  June  20, 1798.  In  1799  he  became  pastor  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y., 
and  labored  ther«  with  increasing  popularity  and  suc- 
cess until,  in  1803,  he  took  charge  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Schenectady,  which  had  united  in  a  call  upon 
him  after  a  long  period  of  division.  This  change  ena- 
bkd  him  to  be  with  his  aged  father  in  hb  last  days. 
After  one  year  of  labor,  he  went  to  the  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  Albany,  and  sustained  himself  with  great 
ability  in  that  important  Church  at  the  capital  of  the 
nate.  Four  years  later  (in  1808)  he  accepted  the  call 
of  the  newly  formed  Cedar  Street  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Kew  York  city,  of  which  he  continued  the  pastor 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  Feb.  22,  1825,  in  the 
twenty-sixth  year  of  his  ministry.  Dr.  Romeyn  inher- 
ited the  nervous  sensibility,  and  the  acute,  rapid,  and 
deeisire  characteristics  of  his  family.  He  was  a  man 
of  medium  size  and  fine  personal  appearance;  quick  in 
his  movements,  cultivated  in  manner,  and  earnest  in  his 
vork.  He  was  a  great  reader,  and  bis  tine  library  was 
fiOed  with  weU-used  works  in  almost  all  departments  of 
Uterature.  Hb  theological  attainments  were  general 
ntber  than  profound.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  among 
the  (bremost  of  his  day.  Even  when  the  New  York 
Npit  contained  such  men  as  Dr.  John  M.  Mason  and 
I>r.  Alexander  APLeod,  be  built  up  hb  new  Church  un- 
der the  very  shadows  of  their  sanctuaries  with  complete 
^KemL  With  a  conj?regation  composed  of  the  fiiie  of 
the  dty,  hb  popularity  was  maintained  by  discourses 
which  always  evinced  careful  preparation,  and  by  a  pas- 
tAral  tact  which  was  almost  unrivalled.  Few  men  have 
Mnieh  power  to  attach  their  people  to  their  ministry 
w  he.  The  greatest  characteristic  of  hb  preaching  was 
^  minietic  power  of  attraction  and  impression.  His 
^^rvmm  were  not  remarkable  for  analysis  or  discussion, 
^  in  their  application,  and  especially  in  dealing  with 


consciences,  and  in  appeab  to  the  emotional  nature,  he 
was  a  prince  uf  preachers.  His  published  volumes  of 
sermons,  like  those  of  Whitetield, ,  do  not  sustain  his 
great  reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator.  Their  power  over 
his  audiences  was  doubtless  owing  to  his  impressive  do- 
livery,  which  was  generally  pleasing,  natural,  and  fidl 
of  vivacity.  "  At  times  every  line  of  his  face,  even  his 
whole  fVame,  became  instinct  with  passion,  and  then  the 
eye  kindled  or  became  tearful,  the  very  soul  speaking 
through  the  body,  that  trembled  with  emotion  or  erect- 
ed itself  into  an  attitude  of  authority.  The  torrent  of 
feeling  often  subdued  and  carried  away  hb  hearers 
with  responding  emotion.  Dr.  Romeyn,  and  young 
Spencer,  of  Liverpool,  have  always  been  associated  in 
my  mind  as  having  strong  points  of  resemblance"  (Dr. 
Vermilye,  in  Sprague's  A  rniaU  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  iv, 
228).  Hb  minbtry  was  exceedingly  blessed,  and  espe- 
cially among  the  young.  **  Hb  catechetical  classes  were 
crowded.  Of  a  very  large  Bible  class  of  young  ladies 
every  one  became  a  professor  of  religion.  More  young 
men  became  minbters  from  hb  congregation  than  from 
anv  other."  In  addition  to  two  volumes  of  Seitnona 
(published  in  1816  and  reprinted  in  Scotland),  Dr.  Ro- 
meyn printed  a  number  of  occasional  discourses,  deliv- 
ered upon  national  and  other  important  occasions — 
among  these  was  an  Oratioti  on  the  Death  of  Washinff' 
ton  (1800).  He  was  active  in  the  benevolent  move- 
ments of  hb  day — a  trustee  of  Princeton  College  from 
1809;  a  principal  agent  in  establishing  the  Theological 
Seminary  in  that  place,  and  one  of  its  first  directors; 
moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1810,  when  he 
was  but  thirty-three  years  of  age ;  and  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  American  Bible  Society  in  1816.  He  was  alf>o 
its  first  secretary  for  domestic  correspondence.  His 
health  was  not  equal  to  the  constant  strain  to  which 
hb  zealous  spirit,  peculiar  trials,  and  infirmities  of  mind 
and  body  subjected  him.  A  tour  in  Europe  in  1818 
and  1814  brought  transient  relief;  but  for  more  than  a 
year  prior  to  his  death  hb  strength  gave  way,  and  he 
finbhed  hb  course  with  joy,  making  "  eam^t  interces- 
sion for  hb  family  and  hb  fiock,"  and  supported  by  the 
most  cheering  heavenly  prospects  and  triumphant  faith 
in  Christ. 

5.  Theodore  (or  Dirck),  D.D.,  a  younger  half- 
brother  of  Thomas,  Sr.,  was  born  at  Hackensack,  N.  J., 
Jan.  12  (O.  S.)«  1744.  His  elementary'  education  was 
received  from  his  elder  brother  Thomas  and  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Goetschius,  pastor  of  the  united  churches  of  Hack- 
ensack and  Schralenburg.  He  entered  the  junior 
class  in  Princeton  College  while  the  Rev.  Dr.  Finley 
was  president,  and  graduated  in  1765  in  the  same  class 
with  the  younger  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  was  hb  bos- 
om friend;  and  Dr.  Sprague  states  that  it  was  partly 
through  his  influence  that  Dr.  Edwards  was,  many 
years  after,  chosen  president  of  Union  College.  Con- 
verted at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  immediately  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  studied  theology 
with  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Goetschius,  and  was  licensed  iii 
1766,  after  a  two  days'  examination,  by  the  American 
Classis,  or  Ccetus,  of  the  Dutch  Church.  His  first  set- 
tlement was  at  Marbletown,  Rochester,  and  Wawarsing, 
Ubter  Co.,  N.  Y.,  from  1766  to  1776.  He  then  removed 
to  Hackensack,  hb  native  place,  and  Schralenburg, 
where  he  ministered  until  1784,  when  he  went  to  Sche- 
nectady, hb  last  settlement  (1784  to  1804).  During 
this  period  he  declined  numerous  urgent  calls  from  more 
prominent  churches.  He  was  twice  elected  president 
of  Queen's  College  (now  Rutgers),  N.  J.,  but  declineil 
both  invitations.  His  zeal  for  education  led  him  to  es- 
tablish the  Schenectady  Academy,  out  of  which  grew 
Union  0>llege.  He  was  the  father  of  thb  institution, 
and  its  presidency  was  first  offered  to  him,  but  declined 
for  reasons  satisfactorv  to  himself.  The  General  Svnod 
of  his  Church  appointed  him  lector  in  theology,  an  of-^ 
fice  which  he  held  from  1792  to  1797,  when  he  was 
elected  professor  of  theology,  and  so  remained  until  his 
decease.    Dr.  Romeyn  was  gifted  with  a  powerful  iu- 
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tellect,  mature  and  oomprehenrive  judgment,  great  ex- 
ecutive ability,  a  remarkably  retentive  memory,  a  strong 
will,  and  those  marked  qualities  which  made  him  "  a 
leader  and  commander  in  Israel."  He  was  foremost, 
with  Dr.  Livingston  and  others,  in  the  movements 
which  secured  the  independence  of  the  Dutch  Church 
from  the  control  of  the  Church  in  Holland.  His  bold 
patriotism  during  the  Revolutionary  war  made  him  a 
conspicuous  mark  for  Tory  and  British  persecutions  and 
revenges.  The  British  troops  sacked  his  dwelling,  and 
destroyed  or  carried  off  all  his  furniture,  clothing,  books, 
and  papers.  He  was  obliged  to  remove  his  family  for 
safety,  but  made  frequent  visits  to  his  congregations, 
which  were  always  attended  by  danger;  and  at  one  rime 
his  life  nearly  paid  the  forfeit  from  armed  loyalists. 
Among  the  prisoners  who  were  carried  off  from  Haok- 
ensack  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  British  was  his  own 
brother,  who  was  held  captive  three  months.  He  also 
saved  a  number  of  men  by  hiding  them  in  his  own 
house  behind  a  chimney.  During  all  this  period  he 
was  in  intimate  relations  with  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished officers  of  the  army.  **  He  was  the  counsellor  of 
senators,  the  adviser  and  compeer  of  the  warriors  of  the 
Bevolution,  and  an  efficient  oo-worker  with  the  patriot." 
His  pulpit  oratory  was  powerful  and  popular.  He  was 
learned  and  yet  practical;  '*a  son  of  thunder,"  and  *^a 
son  of  consolation"  also.  His  discourses  were  rich  in 
solid  matter,  enlivened  with  historical  anecdoto  and  il- 
lustration. He  went  deeply  into  his  subject,  and  his 
appeals  to  conscience  and  the  feelings  were  at  times 
overwhelming.  His  manner  was  natural,  easy,  and 
commanding.  "  His  most  expressive  organ  was  his  eye, 
and  when  he  was  excited  no  one  could  Mrithstand  its 
power."  As  a  theological  professor  he  gave  full  satis- 
faction to  his  students  and  to  the  Church  which  hon- 
ored him.  He  was  stately,  reser\'ed,  affable,  but  not 
familiar.  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton  describes  him  as 
having  **  something  in  his  roamier  peculiarly  dignified 
and  benevolent,  calculated  to  create  veneration  as  well 
as  affection,  and  it  created  an  impression  upon  my  mind 
that  can  never  be  erased."  Another  of  his  friends,  and 
a  student  in  theology  (Dr.  Jacob  Brodhead),  says  that 
'<  in  his  external  form,  his  manly,  noble  stature,  bis  ma- 
jestic though  sometimes  stem  countenance,  he  resem- 
bled the  illustrious  Washing^n."  Another  says,  **  He 
was  unquestionably  the  first  man  in  our  Church,  among 
the  first  in  the  whole  American  Church.  His  piety 
was  deep,  practical,  and  experimental.  He  realized 
more  than  others  his  own  errors  and  weaknesses,  and 
trusted  like  a  little  child  in  the  Saviour  whom  he 
preached  and  loved."  He  died  April  16, 1804,  having 
been  in  the  ministry  thirty-eight  years.  His  wife  was 
Elizabeth  Brodhead,  of  Ulster  Co.',  N.  Y.,  by  whom  he 
had  two  children,  a  daughter  and  a  son.  The  daughter 
became  the  wife  of  Caleb  Beck,  of  Albany,  and  mother 
of  three  very  eminent  physicians — Drs.  Theodoric  Ro- 
meyn,  Lewis  C,  and  John  B.  Beck.  The  son  was  the 
Rev.  John  B.  Romeyn,  D.D.,  whose  memorial  is  given 
above. 

6.  Thomas.  Sr,^  son  of  Nicholas  Romeyn,  was  bom 
at  Pompton,  N.  J.,  March  20  (O.  S.),  1729.  His  father 
being  a  fanner,  he  was  brought  up  in  the  same  calling 
until  April,  1747,  when  he  began  to  study  for  the  Gospel 
ministry.  He  was  a  student  in  Princeton  College  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  D.D.,  and  pur- 
sued his  studies  with  the  Rev.  Theodorus  Frelinghuysen, 
pastor  of  the  Duteh  Church  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  Having 
completed  this  course,  and  received  a  call  from  the 
Duteh  Church  in  Jamaica,  L.  L,  he  sailed  for  Europe 
April  11,  1753,  and  was  examined,  licensed,  ordained, 
and  installed  by  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  as  pastor  of 
the  Church  in  Jamaica,  to  which  he  returned  Aug.  27, 
1754.  His  first  wife  was  Margaret,  daughter  of  the 
Re%'.  Theodorus  Jacobus  Frelinghuysen,  by  whom  he 
had  one  son,  the  Rev.  Theodorus  Frelinghuysen  Romeyn. 
She  died  at  Jamaica  in  1757.  In  1760,  on  account  of 
difficulties  in  hb  congregation,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  { 


Church  at  Minisink,  on  the  Delaware  River.  After  a 
pastorate  of  ten  years  be  removed  to  Canghnawaga, 
N.  Y.,  in  1770,  where  he  continued  as  pastor  of  the 
Church  until  his  decease  at  Mayfield,  Montgomery  Co., 
Oct.  22, 1794.  He  married  his  second  wife,  Susannah 
Van  Campen,  of  Sussex  County,  N.  J.,  Oct.  3, 1770.  Six 
sons  were  bom  of  this  marriage.  Of  all  bis  seven  sons, 
four  were  educated  for  the  ministry — Theodorus  Fre- 
linghuysen, James  Van  Campen,  Benjamin,  and  Thomas. 
Benjamin  died  soon  after  graduating  at  Williams  Col- 
lege in  1796.  The  others  were  all  ordained  to  the  min- 
istry of  their  mother  Church.  Theodorus  F.  died  in 
1785,  after  a  single  year  of  service  as  the  beloved  pastor 
of  the  churches  of  Bridgewater  and  Bedminster,  N.  J. 
Their  venerable  father  was  the  first  Low-Duteh  minis- 
ter who  settled  west  of  Schenectady,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mohawk.  His  field  of  labor,  being  on  the  frontier, 
embraced  large  portions  of  what  are  now  Fulton  and 
Montgomery  counties,  surrounding  the  old  church  at 
Caughnawaga  (now  Fonda).  His  duties  were  conse- 
quently very  arduous  and  often  dangerous,  ftt>m  expos- 
ure to  Indians  and  other  pioneer  trials.  His  missionary 
spirit  was  accompanied  by  intense  devotion  to  the  lib- 
eral views  of  the  Coetus,  who  advocated  the  education 
and  ordination  of  the  clergy  in  this  country,  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Church  in  Holland.  During  the  whole 
period  of  the  Revolutionary  war  he  was  an  enthusiastic 
patriot.  His  residence  on  the  frontier  was  the  theatre 
of  ft^quent  alarms,  murders,  and  desolations,  which  often 
interrupted,  and  at  one  rime  stayed,  his  ministerial  la- 
bors. He  was  obliged  to  fiee  with  all  his  family  into 
the  interior  for  safety  until  the  danger  was  passed.  Be 
is  represented  to  have  been  of  a  mild  and  patient  spirit, 
**  enduring  hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ," 
and  unostentatious  in  his  demeanor.  As  a  preacher,  he 
was  lucid  and  winning,  strongly  attached  to  the  doc- 
trines of  grace  as  set  forth  in  the  standards  of  his 
Church,  and  able  in  their  defence.  In  the  pulpit  he  was 
solemn,  eamest,  and  tender.  His  last  illness,  for  more 
than  a  year,  was  home  with  meek  submission  to  the 
will  of  God,  until  his  long  ministry  of  forty  yean  was 
closed  by  death.  His  remains  were  buried  in  front  of 
the  pulpit  in  the  old  church  where  for  twenty-four  years 
he  had  preached  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

7.  Thomas,  Jr.,  son  of  Rev.  Thomas  Romeyn,  Sr., 
was  bom  at  Caughnawaga  ( now  Fonda ),  N.  Y.,  Feb. 
22, 1777.  Educated  in  the  classics  by  his  brother.  Rev. 
James  V.  C  Rome3m,  and  at  the  Schenectady  Academy, 
he  graduated  at  Williams  College,  Mass.,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1796 ;  studied  theology  with  Dr.  Theodoric  Romeyn 
in  Schenectady ;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Classis 
of  Albany  in  1798,  and  ordained  in  the  Duteh  Church 
of  Remsenbush  (now  Florida),  N.  Y.,  in  1800,  having 
the  double  charge  of  that  congregation  and  the  Second 
Church  of  Schenectady.  In  1806  he  accepted  the  pas- 
toral care  of  the  churches  of  Niskayuna  and  Amity, 
N.  Y.,  and  served  them  until  1827,  when  he  was  disabled 
by  a  fall,  which  lamed  him  for  life  and  compelled  him 
to  abandon  active  duty  as  a  settled  minister.  He  had 
a  large,  powerful  frame,  and  was  dignified,  humorous, 
courteous,  and  decided,  as  well  as  amiable  and  transpar- 
ently honest.  His  intellect  was  vigorous,  his  judgment 
almost  uniformly  correct,  and  his  shrewd,  pointed,  quiet 
humor  gave  great  zest  to  his  deliberate  and  thoughtful 
speech.  In  the  pulpit  he  was  noted  for  theolc^cal  ex- 
actness of  statement,  for  knowledge  and  apt  quotations 
of  Scripture,  for  deep  piety,  and  for  practical  usefulness. 
His  attainments  were  respectable,  but  his  wide  influ- 
ence over  a  large  section  of  the  Church  was  chiefly  due 
to  his  thorough  knowledge  of  ^  the  law  of  the  house" 
and  his  wisdom  as  a  counsellor  and  peace-maker.  He 
died  Aug.  9, 1859,  revered  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  in 
"  the  full  assurance  of  faith."  He  was  a  pillar  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk. 

See  Sprague,  A  rmaU  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  iv,  ix ;  Cor-^ 
win,  Manual  of  the  Ref  Church ;  Magazine  of  the  Ref, 
Dutch  Church;  Life  of  Dr,  J,  H,  Livingsion;  Taylor, 
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Aaaabo/l^e  Claitu o/Bn-ga;  Fitb, Pulpit  ElB^tma 
ofAe  19li  Ctnlufy.     (\V.  J.  H.  T.) 
Rommel,  Diktrich  Christopher  von,  tbe  Hn- 

BuhiMonui.wubuni  A|)nl  17,  17H[.  Fui  Home  time 
be  w«s  prafessor  at  SlBrburg,  mil  frum  1880  he  rwided 
U  CaiBel  u  president  uf  the  govern menul  irchives. 
Bfdied  in  1869.  Uis  hiKaricil  worki  lire  oreieaC  im- 
porUDce  tu  Charch  biKury.  He  publiihed,  Pkilipp  der 
GrotrmS/kit^f  Landyrtifpjn  Htaen.  Em  Beitnig  nr 
gnKvimn  Kmuie  der  Reformatim  utid  da  \6.  Jahrhuif 
inU  (Gioeen,  1880,  8  voiiL.}-^/M«lgta/  PJtilipp  drr 
Bi}MtrTigeii.dieilr/ormulmi{Damiit.]liib):--KHne 
Gaek,  d.  Jwat,  Kirchemfttituenng  unlfr  d,  Landgr. 
PUtippd-GrottTKlkUagn^ttc.  (Cauel,  1817).  See  Wi- 
ner, HaitdbutA  der  llifolog.  Ltirrular,  i,  '98;  ii,  B9; 
ZDebaU,  BiUioli.  ThtoL  ii,  1082.     (R  P.) 

DoiDOVra,  in  Pninian  mylhotngj,  ie  tbe  MCred 
place  or  the  andent  Pruaaiani.  A  civil  war  had  di- 
vided the  native  Pruwans  and  the  imnii)crant  Skan- 
dtam.  Waidewut  and  Grive,  the  Srw  king  and  the 
Srat  chief  priest,  had  rtxtored  peace,  and  Grive  afler- 

Thich  atood  a  nianive  oak  with  widely  spreariini; 
bnncbea.  Before  Ihia  tree  he  bad  placed  three  imagee, 
irhirh  he  called  Putyinii«ia,  Perkunog,  and  RkuHiWiand 
dtdared  them  to  be  the  supreme  f^ia.  Piiniahment* 
were  ibrealened  and  rowarde  promiBed  in  their  names. 
Three  nichea  were  cat  in  the  oak-tree  which  had  been 
vlecied  lo  become  the  home  of  the  idola,  and  [hey  u-ere 
placed  there  with  great  aoleronity.  A  pyre  was  then 
erected  before  the  tree,  from  the  top  of  which  Grive 
exhorted  th«  people,  and  on  which  sacriflces,  includinj^ 
Kveral  unmanageahle  persnns,  were  aiterwarda  burned. 
A  fearful  tfaunder-elorm.  which  theprieal  declared  to  be 
Ebe  voice  of  (rod,  made  the  people  iremble,  and  caused 
thnn  to  regard  Grive  with  a  dread  that  put  them  in 
DDttal  terror  for  centuriea  iflerwards  when  they  were 
obliged  u>  approach  him.  The  place  in  which  this  oc- 
cntted  was  called  Romowa.  Tbe  priests  continued  to 
dvell  and  offer  aacrifices  there  until  tbe  increased  popii- 
iiiion  and  extensign  of  lis  territtiriea  ciuKd  the  estab- 
lishing of  other  sacred  oaka.  Christianily  iiltimalely 
nme  in  and  extirpated  tbem  aU,  so  that  the  location 
if  the  orif^nal  Ronuwa  ii  no  longer  known^ — Vollnier, 
VvrUri,  d,  MgtkoL  •.  r. 

RomtUna,  a  prime  character  in  Roman  mythology: 
but  vhich  of  the  legend!  concerning  this  illegeil  founder 
BDd  earlleat  king  of  their  city  was  regsrded  as  gel 
by  the  Romans  is  wholly  uncertain,  since  our  infti 
liuo  ia  based  on  ven  modem  sources.  The  following 
utijlion  bad,  however,  become  quite  generally  estab- 
Eibed  in  the  fionrishing  period  of  Koman  liieralure: 
Tir«  brothera  belonging  to  the  royal  family  descended 
frctn  jf-pea*  and  reigning  in  Alba,  who  were  named 
KoDitar  and  Amuliua,  divided  their  inheritance  so  thai 
Naniuii  received  the  thmne  and  Amiilius  [he  treasure. 

I  tenal  of  hu  daughter  Ilia,  or  Khea  Silvia,  iu  unlei  lo 
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guard  agtdast  offspring  on  her  part    Bhe  was,  bow. 
er,  ippruached  by  the  god  Mars,  and  gave  birth  to 
B  twina  Bomulus  and  Kemus,  whom  Amulius  caused 
be  exposed  by  mesiii  of  a  servant  on  the  overflowed 
nka  of  the  Tiber.    They  were  Dourished  b}-  a  riie- 
ilf  and  a  bird,  until  found  by  the  shepherd  Faustuliv. 
10  bore  tbem  to  his  house  and  reared  them  with  ihe 
ustance  of  his  wife,  Acca  Larentia.     On  arriving  at 
manhood,  they  dethroned  and  killed  Amulius  and  n- 
randfather  Numitor,     After  this  ihry 
Lty  (Kome);  but  in  the  progreas  of  tbe 
work  a  quarrel  broke  out  between  ihem,  and  Remus  wai 
'shand.    Romulua  now  reigned  alone 
ii  after  his  death  was  venerated  as  s 
god  under  [be  name  of  (ji'irtHui,  because  of  the  declara- 
tion of  Julius  Procutua  that  Romulus  had  appeared  to 
him  in  auperbuman  form.    A  bronze  group  of  the  wolf 
suckling  the  twins  is  still  preserved  in  the  CapitoUne 
Palace,  and  constituua  one  of  Ihe  most  eminent  relics 
uf  ancient  Roman  art.  — VoUmer,  Wotitrb.  d.  ifflhol. 
s.  V.    See  Smith,  Did.  ofclait.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Romiu,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  Ihe  loa  of  UlysKa 
and  Circe. 

Ronde,  Lambbrtl-s  i>ii,a  minister  of  Ihe  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church  in  America,  was  colleague  with  Jn- 
haiines  Riueou  in  the  Collegiate  (Dutch)  Church  of 
New  Yorli,  and  successor  lo  the  venerable  Gnailerus  du 
e  Riizema  he 
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Bois  from  1751  to  1784.  Wit! 
was  iburoughly  educated  in  one  uf  the  u 
Holland,  ajid  brought  to  his  pulpit  ampie  prepsral  ions. 
When  driven  from  New  York  during  the  Revolutionary 
war,  he  supplied  the  Church  of  Schaghticokc,  near  Al- 
bany, where  he  resided  during  tbe  rest  of  hu  life,  being 
mo  old  In  resume  his  labors.  He  preached  only  in  the 
Dutch  language,  and  was  Ihe  leading  spirit  in  opposi- 
tion 10  [he  introduction  of  English  preaching,  and  in 
the  lawsuit  which  resulted  in  favor  of  Ihe  conustory 
and  against  "the  Dutch  party,"  who  had  to  pay  in 
costs  ;C300.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  hia  character 
was  alwavt  venerated,  and  he  died  in  a  good  old  age 
at  Schaghiicoke,  his  place  of  voluntary  exile,  in  1795. 
The  consistory  ofthe  Church  in  New  Vurk  gave  him  an 
annuity  of  .£200  for  life  after  he  left  their  active  service, 
and  the  same  was  given  lo  his  aged  colleague  Ritzema, 
who  died  at  Kindeihook,  N.  V.  Mr.  de  Ronde  was  a 
man  of  respectable  attainments  and  abilities  as  a  preach- 
er, but  was  not  so  eminent  for  these  things  as  he  was  for 
hia  part  in  the  ecclestaalicai  controveraiea  in  that  tranM- 
lion  period  of  the  Dutch  Church.  See  De  Will.  Hit. 
nUcovrtr,  p.  70;  Uunn,  lift  of  LiriagtKm,  p.  88,  164; 
Corwiii,  Manual  n/lhe  R'f.  Ci.  p.  70.    (W.  J.  B.  T.) 

RoDe;,  Moses,  a  minister  of  Ihe  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church,  was  born  in  Washington  County,  I^., 
Sept.  30,  1804.  In  hia  fourteenth  year  he  entered  Ihe 
grammar-Bcbool  of  JeSerson  College,  and  graduated 
from  the  college  in  1823.  He  spent  some  lime  in  teach- 
ing in  Baltimore,  and  then  pursued  hia  stuilics  under 
Dr.  Wilson,  receiving  hia  license  June  8, 1829.  He  was 
ordained  and  installed  pastor  in  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  June 
8,  1830.  In  Ihe  great  controversy  concerning  Ihe  rela- 
tions of  the  Church  lo  the  authorities  of  the  United 
Stales  be  opposed  the  proposed  changes.  In  1836  the 
Synod  chose  him  to  tie  editor  of  a  ooniemplaled  maga- 
zine, which  lirat  appeared  in  March  following  as  The 
Br/ornrd  PrrAtilefiati,  and  which  he  conducted,  wilh 
the  exception  of  a  single  year,  until  it  reached  Ihe  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  volume.  In  1848,  on  account  of 
ill-beallh,  lie  rewgued  Ibe  editorship,  and  Ihe  next  year 
look  charge  of  ihe  literary  iustitu  I  ion  in  Allegheny,  I'a., 
which  he  retained  until  neariv  Ihe  lime  uf  hia  death 
(July  3,  18&4).  See  Sprague,  A  mait  u/the  A  mrr.  Pal- 
pU.  \x,  79. 

Ronsala,  in  South-Sea  Islan 
name  of  the  supreme  Iwing  or  hig 
inbalnlaiita   of  tbe  Caroline  Isla 


tholog^-,  is  Ihe 
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RotWdOif  Beet.  This  name  hM  b«n  given  lo 
the  clique  of  rinalica  foundiid  bv  Eliu  Eller  (q.v.)  at 
Elberfeld,  ind  lubsequentty  transrened  In  Ronailorf,  ia 
th«  duchy  of  Berg,  Germany. 

Rood  (Saxon),!  GTOworcTuciflx.  The  Uim  ii  marc 
paniculaily  applied  to  the  large  crosa  erected  in  Roman 
Catholic  cliiiTcbHi  over  the  entrance  of  the  ehancel  or 
choir.  Thia  ia  often  of  Teiy  large  size,  and  when  com- 
plete i>,  like  other  crucifxea,  accompanied  by  the  fig- 
ures of  St.  John  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  plaeed  one  on 
each  side  of  the  foot  uf  the  cton;  but  theie  are  ofl«n 
omitted.  Lights  are  frequently  placed  in  front  nf  these 
roods,  especially  on  certain  festivals  of  the  Church. — 
I'arker,  Olou.  of  A  ithiitd,  •.  v. 


ROOD 

of  examples  (more  or  less  perfect)  remain,  as  at  Long 
Sutton,  Kingsbury  Epiacopi,  Itamwell,  Dunster,  Tim- 
berscombe,  Minehead,  and  Winsham,  Samereetshire ; 
Newarlt,  Nutlioghannhire ;  Charlton-on-Otmoot,  and 
Handboroitgh,  (Jxfi.rdshiie  ;  Merevaie,  Kiiowie,  and 
Wurm-Leighton,  Warwickshire;  Flamaled,  Henfont- 
shire;  Uffrndon,  Bradnincb,  Collumplon,  Dartmoath, 
Kenton,  Plymptrve,  and  Harlland,  Devon,  etc  The 
rooil-loli  was  occasionally  placed  above  the  chancel- 
arch,  as  at  Northleacb,  Glouceslenbire.  It  somecimes 
extended  across  the  Arst  arch  of  the  nave,  as  in  Castle 
Hedingham  Church,  Essex.  There  are  some  very  fine 
and  rich  mnd-lofts  in  Wales,  in  churches  which  are  in 
other  respects  pUin  and  poor.— Pariter,  CJom.  q^^roii- 


.m 
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ROOI>-CHAINS,  thoM  chains  by  which,  in  the  ci 
of  large  figures  placed  on  or  beside  the  nwd,  such  figu' 
were  supported.  Th(«e  chains  were  inserted  in  there 
in  front  uf  the  chancel  arch.  Remains  of  such  chains  i 
Ui  be  seen  at  Collumplon,  Devonshire. 

ROOD-CLOTH   (or   Bohk-Cloth),  the 


which 


le  large  < 


:eil   t 


ently  si 


Its 


a  the  chancel-screen,  was  covered  during  Leni 
r  in  England  was  either  violet  or  black,  and  it  was 
.iieiitly  marked  with  a  white  cross.     We  And  exatu- 

plea  of  this  elolh  figured  in  medisval  illuminations 

Lee,  Gloa,  of  Lilarg,  Term,  s.  v. 

ROOD-DOORS,  the  dooT«  of  the  nwd-acreen,  sepa- 
rating the  nave  from  the  chanceL 
ROOD-GALLERY.    See  Rooivloft. 
ROOD-CAP,  the  space  under  a  chancel-an:h. 


lighi, » 


lether  from  a 


thero 


I-beam. 


There  U 


a  much-defaced  example  at  Sherborne  Minster, 
in  Dorsetshire.— Lee,  Gloa.  ofLimrs.  Termt,  9.  v. 

Many  churches  were  dedicated  to  the  holy  rood,  as 
Ih^  abbey  near  Edinburgh,  and  at  Daglingworth,  Caer- 
marthen,  Bettws-y-Urog,  Capel  Christ,  Southampton, 
Wood  Eston,  Swindon,  and  olheis.  The  Church  of 
SS.  Vincent  and  Aiiastaaiiis,  after  it  received  the  ad- 
dition of  a  transept,  was  called  Holy  Cross,  from  its  new 
shape.  The  rood  was  set  before  the  feet  of  tlie  dying, 
stretched  on  straw  or  ashes,  emUema  of  mortality,  and 
also,  Beleth  says,  erected  st  the  head  of  graves.— Wal- 
cott,  Sue.  A  retool,  s.  v, 

ROOD-ALTAR,  an  alur  standing  under  the  rood- 
screen.     In  large  churches  there  wore  generally  two, 

ROOD-ARCH,  the  arch  which  separate)  the  choir 
from  the  nave  of  a  cathedral  or  church,  under  which 
the  rood-screen  and  rood  were  anciently  placed. 

ROOD-BEAM,  ot  ROOD-LOFT.  The  rood  spo- 
ken of  above  was  Mipportcd  either  by  a  beam  called 
the  rood-bf<m^  or  by  a  gallery  called  the  ruod-hj}, 
Kver  the  screen  separating  the  choir  or  chancel  of  a 

have  been  common  in  England  before,  if  so  soon  as, 
the  14lh  century.  They  were  approached  from  the  hi- 
vitle  of  the  church,  generally  by  a  small  stone  staircase 
in  the  wall,  which  is  often  to  be  found  in  churches 
which  have  lost  all  other  traces  of  them.  The  front 
was  frequently  richly  pancUed.  and  the 


ed  ii 


a  Urge  covered  a 


with 


<  and  other  decorations,  com 
the  screen  behiw.     Although  most  of  the  rt^-lofts  in 
Enjjlaud  have  been  deslruycd,  a  considerable  number 


BOOD-LOFT.     See  Boou-heam, 
ROOD-MA83,  a  t«rm  sometimes  applied  (1)  to  the 
daily  |)ariBh  mass  said  in  large  churches  at  the  altar 

saidon  Holy-cross  Uay,oi  on  the  feast  of  the  Exaltation 
of  the  Holy  Cross, 

ROOD-SAINTS,  images  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  ot 
John  the  beloved  disciple,  which  were  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  nmd. 

ROOD-SCREEN,  a  screen  separating  the  choir  or 
chancel  of  a  church  from  the  nave.  Above  it  was  a 
Callery  supporting  the  rood,  and  called  the  rood-loft. 
The  n«)d-scrcen  bad  no  upper  loft,  or  solar.  In  early 
limes  it  had  three  doors,  one  facing  the  attar,  the  sec- 
onil  fronting  the  gospel  side,  and  a  third  the  epistle 
side.  Before  it  veils  were  dropped  at  the  consecration. 
— Waleoit,  Snt.  A  rchaoL  s.  v. 

ROOD-STAIR,  the  staircase  winding  up  to  the  rood 

(q.v.). 

ROOD-STEEPLE,  or  ROOD-TOWER  This  nanra 
is  sometimes  applied  to  the  tower  built  over  the  iDter- 
section  of  a  cruciform  church. 

ROOD-STEPS,  the  steps  into  a  choir  or  chancel, 
commonly  found  under  or  immediately  before  the  nxid- 

Rood,  Anson,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was  ordained 

at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1829,  He  took  up  his  residence 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  he  died  in  11157.  He  pub- 
lished, A  Churdt  Mmmalfor  the  Mrmbrri  oflht  Pre— 
bylrivm  Church  (Phila.  ItMB,  8vo);  several  pamphlets 
and  papciB  on  theological  subjecu,  temperance  refonn, 
etc;  and  edited  a  daily  paper  in  Philadelphia.  See 
Allibone,  Diet.  o/BriL  and  A ner.  Aal/ion,  s.  v. 
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Roof  (aj,  gSg;  trHyrif  Matt,  viii,  8;  iufiOy  Acta  x, 
9).  The  roofs  of  dwelling-houses  ia  the  entire  East, 
because  of  the  generally  dry  weather,  are  made  flat  and 
tre  suiTDiinded  with  a  guard  or  railing  (r|D5p ;  <rr€- 
^ony.  See  Deat.  xxii,  8,  where  the  parapet  is  insisted 
on,  and  compu  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  48  sq. ;  2 
Kings,  i,  2 ;  comp.  Mishna,  Moed  Katan,  i,  10 ;  Michaelis, 
i/o«.  Rit^  \v,  do6}.  Anciently  only  buildings  intended 
/or  display  had  raised  roofs;  such  as  temples  (Cicero, 


Ancient  Egyptian  Roof. 

Orcrt.  Ui,  26;  Philo,  ii,  43;  Sueton.  Claud,  xvii).     So 
the  Temple  in  Jerusiileni,  we  are  told  by  Jewish  writers, 
.  vas  arched  or  vaulted,  so  that  no  one  should  repair 
iluther  for  the  same  purposes  as  to  the  roofs  of  the 
'    hoQsca  (oomp.  also  Jerome,  A  d  Suniam  et  FrtteL  p.  661 ). 
In  the  East  the  roof  consists  usually  of  a  water-proof 
tiling  (Mariti,  Trav,  p.  246  sq.;  Tavemier,  Voyage,  i, 
1^)  or  of  stones  (Vitruv.  ii,  1,  5;  Schweigger,  Rns, 
p.  263),  and  is  raised  a  little  at  one  side  or  in  the  mid- 
dle to  shed  water  (Pliny,  xxxvi,  62;  Burckhardt,  A  rub, 
p.  152).    Pipes  are  also  used  to  convey  the  water  into 
dscems  (see  Mairoon.  ad  Middoth,  vi,  6).    A  kind  of 
weak,  perishable  grass  commonly  grew  up  between  the 
tiles  (Pisa,  cxxix,  6;  2  Kings  xix,  26;  Isa.  xxxvii,  27; 
sec  Shaw,  Trav,  p.  210).    The  roof  of  Dagon's  temple 
(Jodg.  xvi,  27)  is  said  to  have  been  crowded  with  8000 
persoDs  to  behold  Samson's  feats;  but  this  can  hardly 
mean  the  top  of  the  temple,  because  the  persons  there- 
uo  oouki  not  see  what  was  passing  within.     It  appears 
rarher  to  hare  been  a  loft  or  gallery  running  around 
the  top  of  the  building  inside,  and  supported  by  pillars 
with  two  main  posts,  in  the  middle  of  the  temple.    A 
very  osoal  kind  of  roof  b  constructed  in  the  following 
manner :  The  beams  are  placed  about  three  feet  apart ; 
acroes   these  sticks  are  arranged  close  together,  and 
thickly  matted  thorn-bush ;  over  this  is  spread  a  coat 
of  thick  mortar,  and  lastly  the  marl  or  earth,  which  cov- 
ers the  whole.     A  lai^  stone  roller  is  kept  on  the  top 
(rf*  the  house  for  the  purpose  of  hardening  and  flatten- 
ing the  layer  of  earth,  to  prevent  the  rain  from  pene- 
trating.    Koofs,  however,  are  often  of  a  very  inferior 
description  to  this.    They  are  at  times  composed  of  the 
palm-leaf,  and  in  other  cases  are  made  of  cornstalks  or 
brushwood,  spread  over  with  gravel  (Kobinson,  Biblical 
Rrt,  i,  243 ;  ii,  279),  or  of  reeds  and  heather  with  a 
layer    of    beat- 
en earth  (Hart- 
ley.iZeseardbv  in 
Grttce,   p.  240). 
The  roofs  of  the 
pt^t    halls    in 
Egypt  are  cov- 
ered with   flag- 
stones of  enor- 
vaomfoze.  Para- 
pets are  anifnrm- 
1t  placed  around 
the  rooff  far  the   ^= 

fnrpowofgoard-  Ancient  Egyptiaii  Honj-e,  hnvine  a  ter- 
^  Against  accf-     race  and  ruuf  supported  by  columns. 


dent  by  faUing  (Wilkinson,  Anc  Egypt,  ii,  122).  the 
roof  was  much  used  by  the  Hebrews,  as  it  still  is  in  East- 
em  nations.  It  was  often  resorted  to  to  get  fresh  air, 
by  convalescents  and  others  (  2  Sam.  xi,  2 ;  Dan.  iv, 
26;  comp.  Buckingham,  Mesop,  p.  70;  Thomson,  Land 
and  Book,  i,  49  sq.  See  Thilo,  Cod,  Apocrypk.  i,  120, 
297,  where  it  is  a  playground  for  children).  In  sum- 
mer the  people  slept  there  (1  Sam.  ix,  26 ;  comp.  Taver- 
nier,  i,  168;  Buckingham,  Mtsop,  p.  886;  KosenmUller, 
ilfor^fn/.iU,85;  Morier,  iS«comi  JouriMy,  p.  280 ;  Kobin- 
son, iii,  242).  It  was  sought  as  a  place  for  quiet  con- 
versation (1  Sam.  ix,  25),  for  undisturbed  lamentation 
(Isa,  XV,  3 ;  Jer.  xlviii,  38),  for  building  "  booths"  (q.  v., 
Neh.  viii,  16),  and  for  various  religious  actions  (2  Kings 
xxiii,  12;  Jer.  xix.  18;  Zeph.  i,  5;  Acts  x,  9),  perhaps 
with  the  feeling  of  being  raised  nearer  to  heaven  and  to 
God.  Acts  of  a  public  nature  were  transacted  there  (2 
Sam.  xvi,  22),  and  announcements  made  (Matt  x,  27 ; 
Luke  xii,8 ;  comp.  Josephus,  War, ii, 21, 6 ;  Talm. BabyL 
Skah,  foL  85,  2;  comjK  Lucian,  Ver,  HisU  ii,  46).  Nor 
is  this  inconsistent  with  its  use  for  secret  interviews, 
before  named,  as  these  took  place  when  neighbors  were 
supposed  to  be  occupied;  yet  the  "upper  chamber** 
(q.  V.)  was  certainly  more  commonly  sought  for.  Again, 
the  roof  was  a  lookout  over  the  street  (Judg.  xvi,  27 ; 
Isa.  xxii,  1 ;  comp.  Shaw,  Trav,  p.  190),  a  place  for  ex- 
posing clothes  and  household  stuff  to  the  air  (Josh,  ii, 
6 ;  comp.  Mishna,  Toroih,  ix,  6 ;  Mikvaofh,  ii,  7 ;  Mack- 
shir,  vi,  2 ;  Maaser,  i,  6, 8 ;  MegiUa,  iii,  3 ;  Menach,  viii, 
4) ;  a  commanding  position  for  defence  against  attacks 
from  below  (Judg.  ix,  51 ;  2  Mace  v,  12;  comp.  Jose- 
phus, Ant,  xiv,  15, 12 ;  War,  iv,  1,  4 ;  Schweigger,  Beig, 
p.  263).  But  a  constant  residence  on  the  roof,  in  lone- 
liness and  exposure,  is  a  forcible  image  of  a  sorrowful 
life  (Prov.  xxi,  9;  comp.  xxv,  24).  It  was  usual  to 
have  two  flights  of  steps  to  ascend  to  the  roof;  one 
within  the  house  and  one  in  the  street.  It  was  easv. 
too,  to  climb  over  the  railing  of  the  roof  and  thus  pass 
from  that  of  one  house  to  its  neighbor;  or  from  house 
to  house  along  a  whole  street  (Matt,  xxiv,  17 ;  Mark 
xiii,  15 ;  Luke  xvii,  31 ;  comp.  Flamin,  Reisebesch.  p.  10 ; 
Russel,  Aleppo,  i,  45;  Josephus,  Ant,  xiii,  5,  3;  Mishna, 
BabaMet9ia,fQl88,i;  Barhebr.  CAron.  p.  170).  Thua, 
too,  it  was  easy  to  pass  down  from  the  roof  into  a  house 
(see  Lightfoot,  Bor,  ffeb,  p.  601).  The  passage  Mark 
ii,  4  is  most  naturally  explained  by  supposing  Jesus 
to  have  been  in  the  chamber  immediately  under  the 
roof.  The  people  took  up  the  floor  of  the  roof  (comp. 
Josephus,  Ant,  xiv,  15,  12)  and  let  down  the  sick  man 
(Strauss,  Leb,  Jet,  ii,  61,  supposes  the  usual  mode  of  ac- 
cess from  the  roof  to  the  upper  chamber  to  be  used, 
which  contradicts  Mark).  This  is  the  meaning  of  Luke 
in  the  parallel  passage,  v,  19.  If  we  understand  the 
midst  (rb  fiiixov)  to  mean  the  court  of  the  house,  then 
the  tiling  (Kfpapoi),  as  our  version  has  it,  or  rather 
bricks,  must  mean  the  guard  wall  around  the  roof  (Fa- 
her,  ArchaoL  i,  419),  or  the  cornice  (Host,  Nachr,  v, 
Maroe,  p.  264).  But  it  is  doubtfid  whether  the  latter 
was  common  in  Palestine;  and  the  expression  into  the 
midst  (comp.  Luke  iv,  85 ;  Mark  iii,  3 ;  xiv,  60 ;  John 
XX,  19)  does  not  admit  the  above  interpretation  (Shaw, 
Trav.  p.  186  sq.,  gives  an  explanation  which  does  not 
suit  the  passage).  A  literal  taking-up  of  the  roof,  how- 
ever, would  be  but  a  trifling  matter,  and  would  involve 
no  injury  to  the  building,  if  it  were  like  the  modem 
Arab  houses  in  that  vicinity.  They  are  very  low,  and 
the  roof  is  formed  chiefly  of  twigs  and  earth,  on  beams 
some  three  feet  apart.  It  is  very  common  to  remove 
part  of  this  to  let  down  goods,  etc.  (see  Thomson,  Land 
and  Book,  ii,  6  sq.) ;  the  Talm.  Babl.  Moed  Katon^  xxv, 
1,  says,  when  R.  Huna  died,  his  bier  could  not  pass  the 
door,  and  it  was  thought  best  to  let  it  down  through 
the  roof.  See  Mill,  Diss,  de  ACdinm  Hebr,  Tectis,  in 
Oelrich's  ColL  Op»sc,  Hist,  Phil.  Theol.  I,  ii,  573  sq. ;  Bat- 
tus,  Diss,  de  Tectis  Bebr.  Betectis  (Viteb.  1696) ;  Faber, 
A  rchceol,  i,  417  sq. ;  Hackett,  lUustr,  of  Script,  p.  70, 71, 
72,  and  on  Prov.  xxvii,  15,  p.  85.    See  Housetop. 
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-  ROOF,  in  arcbiCccture,  is  the  eil«rn«l  mveringon  the 

lopofalHiildiiig;  lomeciaieaorslaiie,  but  auiBllyur  wood 
overtaid  with  alitet,  tiles,  lend,  eta  The  form  and  csm- 
Mluction  of  the  timber-work  of  roofs  differ  nmlerially 
tccordiDg  to  the  nature  of  the  buildiug  on  which  it  it 
lo  be  pl«ced,  and  anr  attempt  to  notice  all  the  varietiea 
would  fat  exceed  the  limiu  of  thia  work.  The  main 
poitiona  of  the  framing,  which  in  most  cases  are  placed 
at  regular  intervals,  are  each  called  a  trua,  prindpai, 
or  ptiir  ofpriRcipiiU,  These,  in  oniamentaL  open  ro  " 
are  the  leidinj{  features,  and  in  some  ancient  roof* 
contrived  with  an  especial  view  to  appearance.  1 
accompanying 


of  modem  roofs  will  serve  In  explain  the  names  of  the 
most  important  timbers:  a  Unff-poil  roof  liaa  one  ver- 
tical post  in  each  truss,  a  qutm-pail  roof  lias  two. 

Hedisral  roofs  vary  ao  much  in  Iheir  structure,  on 
account  of  the  ornamental  disposition  of  the  pieces,  that 
it  is  not  eas}-  lo  esublish  a  universal  nomenclature  for 

conirscts  of  which  the  original  appplication  is  often 

The  Hanmer-beim  roofs  contain  most  of  the  peculi- 

from  the  modem  roofs,  and  the  following  nomenclature 
may  be  adopted  in  describing  them:  Sooietimea  one 
hammer-beam  is  repeated  over  another,  forroing,  as  it 
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were,  two  alories,  It  is  then  called  a  dnuUc  kammer- 
btaiK  roof,  and  the  nomenclature  runs:  Unner  hummer- 
beam^  fipper  Aamnur'bfam,  tower  kammer-bratrr,  vpper 
Aunmer-bract,  loaer  tide-pnit,  Bppty  tidt-pa^,  etc 

It  must  be  remembereil  that  all  aptigfat  pieces  may 
be  called  potit,  with  an  epithet,  if  Decessuy,  e.  g.  Feo- 
danl-post.  Inclined  pieces,  if  not  ruflert,  are  braat, 
and  commonlv  derive  their  epithet  from  the  piece  un- 
der which  they  are  placed,  or  which  they  principally 
stiffen,  as  ooUor-Aruff,  AtUar  pitoa  are  flued  lo  ev- 
ery one  of  the  raftera  in  moet  medintal  roofs,  but  they 
are  sometiinea  concealed  by  cornice  -  mouldings  and 
frieze  -  boards.  The  example  from  Uorchester  shows 
the  hammer-beam  couatructkia  with  coUBF-bnce,  aid^ 
poel,etc 


rtb  Aisle,  Dorchester,  Oirurdsli  Ire. 

of  the  wooden  roofs  of  the  A  n- 

)wn,  hut  it  was  probably  of  the 

rtiticial  kind,  and  Judging  from  the  form  of 

iments,  the  pitch  of  them  was  low.    Some  eniall 

buildings  still  retain  their  original  roofs  of  marble,  aa 

the  Tower  of  the  Winds,  and  the  Churagic  Monument 

of  Liincrales  at  Athens.     The  Mausoleum  of  Theuduric 

at  Ravenna  has  ■  domed  roof,  formed  of  a  ungle  block 

stone,  nearly  thirty-aix  feet  in  diameter. 

Saxaa  roofs  were  elevated,  but  to  what  degree  we 

ive  no  certain  account;  neither  is  there  satisfactory 

idence  of  their  internal  appearance.     The  illumina- 

)ns  in  manuscripts  seem  to  represent  tbem  as  often 

covered  with  slates,  riles,  or  shingles. 

Nonnan  roofs  were  also  raised,  in  some  cases  to  ■ 
very  sleep  pitch ;  but  in  others  the  elevation  was  more 
moderate,  the  ridge  being  formed  at  aboat  a  right  an- 
gle. It  does  not  appear  that  at  this  period  ihe  con- 
elniction  was  made  ornamental,  although,  duubtlees.  in 
many  cases  the  framing  was  open  to  view.  The  cov- 
ering was  certainly  sometimes  of  lead,  but  was  probably 
oflener  of  a  less  costly  materiaL 

Kurly  Englah  roofs  were  generally,  if  not  always, 
made  with  a  sleep  slope,  though  not  universaLy  of  the 
same  pileh.  Sometimes  the  section  of  the  roof  repre- 
sented an  equilateral  triangle,  and  sometimes  the  pro- 
portions were  flatter.  A  few  roofs  of  this  date  still  ex- 
iftt,  as  on  the  nave  of  Hales  Owen  Church,  Shro|ieliiiv : 

■  his  originally  had  tie-beams  across  it,  and  under  every 
rafter  additional  pieces  of  timber  are  fixed,  which  are 
cut  circular,  so  that  the  general  appearance  is  that  of 

■  series  of  parallel  ribs  forming  a  barrel-vaulu  This 
seems  to  have  been  a  common  mode  of  improving  the 
appearance  of  roofs  in  this  style  before  any  important 
ornamenis  were  apfiliert  lo  them.  The  additional  piecm 
under  Ihe  rafters  were  usually  either  quite  plain  or  onlv 
chamfered  on  the  edges.  A  moulded  rib  sumelimes  rui 
ilong  the  top,  and  a  cornice  next  the  wall-plale,  both 
ifwhich  were  genf  rally  small  The  tie-beams  also  were 
frequently  moulded. 

When  first  the  approach  of  the  Decorated  style  be- 


pn  u  *xeTci«e  m  influence,  tbe  nwft,  thoogh  itiD  of 

BHtjl.  Then)  ve  also  roofi  exisdng  or  tbis  dit«,  and 
amt  fnbah\y  earlier,  in  counlry  cburcho,  tbe  Ineiilea 
of  which  MiK  foTTiKd  into  ■  aeiin  of  flat  qiai:e>,  or  ctnu. 
TlwT  are  usually  quite  plain,  wicb  tbe  txoepdoD  of  the 
ii«-bcaiB  and  comice,  wbich  are  frequently  nwuliled, 
and  the  tuDg-poM,  which  ii  comniaaly  occagonal,  wilb 
a  iDaakled  ea[»tal  or  base.  Of  a  kaler  period,  roofii  of 
thii  kind  aie  extramely  common  in  aocne  dinuicta,  but 
UKy  are  generally  to  be  dininguiahed  from  tbe  earlier 
ipecimena  by  beiiif;  arranged  in  seven  canta  inuead 
d  Bx.  of  the  older  deacripliun  good  examplea  re- 
maiii  at  Chanbam  Churcb,  Kent,  and  on  the  nuth 
aisle  of  Uenow  Church,  Surrey.  H«t  of  theie  roots 
ate  DDw  ceiled,  but  piubably  many  of  them  were  orig- 
inally open. 

As  the  Decoriled  style  advanced,  the  leading  tim- 
bera  of  tbe  prindpala  were  oflen  Ibrmed  into  an  aich 
by  the  addition  of  eiicular 
hiaca  under  the  tie-beuna, 

ing  alea  frequently  curved.  | 
Tbe  apaudiels  formed  by  J 
these  braces  were  Teiy  nau- 
aUy  filled  wilb  pierced  iia- 
eerv,  and  the  timbert  gen- 
erally were  more  moulded 
and  enriched  than  in  (he 

e  the   ^ 


liiiea  of  moaldinga  n 
lerrupled.  they  very  com- 
nwrdv  tenninUed  in  carved 


Sonlh  Alale.  Ktdllngton, 
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tie-bearaa  were  omitted  in  loofa  of 
hieh  pitch,  but  the  principals  were  generally  arched. 
The  roofs  of  domestic  halls,  in  tbe  l>ecorated  style,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  mure  enriched  than  those  of  cbtircb- 
es:  that  of  Halvem  Priory  had  a  variety  of  eniBs- 
bnoes  above  the  tie-beam>  cut  into  omameiiul  feather- 
ings: 'hat  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury's  palace  at 
HavSdii,  Stissex,  was  supported  on  stotie  arches  span- 
ning the  whole  breadth  of  the  room  (about  fnrty  feet). 
Thb  kind  of  construction  is  also  partially  used  in  tbe 
ball  at  the  Mote,  Ightham,  Kent.  Tbis  kind  of  con- 
amciion,  a  wooden  roof  supported  on  stone  arches  in- 
stead of  the  large  limbers  necesBary  lor  the  principals, 
seems  to  have  been  more  common  than  ia  generally  sup- 
poeil.  and  at  all  periods. 

In  the  Ptrpendicular  style  hammer-beam  roofs  were 
intmdBCed  (one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  which  ia  thai 
on  Westminster  Halt),  and,  together  with  them, 
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against  fire;  in  other  caaca,  when  tbe  malarial  wai suit- 
able, perhaps  fmm  economy. 

The  name  of  roof  ii  often  applied  lo  what  are,  in  fact, 
ceiling*  having  an  exlemal  covering,  ot  eater  roof,  dis- 
tinct fr«n  that  which  is  seen.  VaiJled  looA  are  also 
fnquenlly  spoken  of,  but  a  vatJt  uanally  has  an  outer 
roof  over  it,  and  is  more  properly  a  vaulted  ceiling. — 
Pirlter,  Gloti.  of  Ardiiltct.  s.  v.  See  Chaabert'i  Enty- 
cfqp.i.v.;  Walcott,Sac.  ^rcAtsoJ^s.  V. 

Room  is  employed  in  the  A.  V,  as  the  equivalent 
of  no  less  than  four  Heb.  and  eight  Greek  terms.  Tbe 
only  one  of  these,  however,  which  need  be  noticed  here 
is  xfrnroeXieia  (Matt,  xiiii,  6;  Mark  xii,  SB;  Luke 
xiv,  T,  8 ;  XX,  46),  which  signifles,  ni 


.of  a 


It  the 


higbcat  place  on  the  highest  couch  round  the  dinner  or 
supper  table — the  " uppetmou  seat,'  as  it  is  more  ac- 
curately rendered  in  Luke  xi,  48,  See  Mkau  The 
word  "seat"  is,  however,  generally  appropriated  by  our 
translators  to  ca3i^pa,  which  seems  to  mean  some  kind 
of  official  chair.  In  Luke  xiv,  9,  ID,  they  have  ren- 
dered rdirat;  by  both  "  place"  and  "rooto."— ^mith.  See 
also  Upfbr  Booh. 

The  convenience  of  dividing  habitations  into  sepa- 
rate apartments  earlv  suggested  itself.  We  read  of 
variouB  kinds  of  rooms  in  Scripture- bedchamber,  in- 
ner cbamber,  upper  chamber,  bride-chamber,  guesl- 
cbamber,  guard-chamber,  of  the  king's  house.  In  eariy 
times  tbe  females  and  children  of  the  family  slept  in 
one  room,  on  separate  beds,  and  Che  nudes  in  another. 
See  Chambeii. 

Roo«,  Jobaon  Friedrich,  onlv  son  of  the  ful- 
lowing,  was  bom  in  tTfi»,  and  died  in  1828,  at  Marbach, 
where  be  bad  held  the  poution  of  dean.  He  wrote  a 
Ilulory   r/f  the  R^ormalioii  and  a   Ckarch   Uitlory, 

both  of  which  have  been  superseded  by  more  modem 
woiko.     See  Herzog,  Rtai-Enafkiop.  s,  v. 

Rooa,  Magnus  Frladrlob,  the  last  of  the  series 
of  clergymen  in  W  Urtemberg  who  during  the  18ih  cen- 
tury promoted  the  independent  development  of  Pietism 
(q.  v.),  and  exercised  an  important  influence  over  the 
cleqty  and  ehurobee  irfWUrtemberg  against  the  ntion- 
alistic  and  other  movements  of  Nortb  Germany.  He 
was  born  at  aiilz-on-tbe-Neckor,  Sept.  6,  1727,  passed 
through  the  icbuoLs  of  WUrtetnberg  in  regular  course, 
and  in  1749  became  vicar  at  Owen.  After  filling  vari- 
ous ministerial  stations  in  Tubingen,  Stuttgart,  etc,  he 
was  ma<le  putoi  at  Lustnau,  near  Tubingen,  in  1767, 
wbere  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  notalHliti<>a 


inifold  to 


a  fortl 


in  churches 


menL    These  are  far  toi 
mcrated ;  many  specimens  ei 

nificeat,  and  are  enriched  with  crsceiy,  feath- 
eriogs,  peiulanta,  and  carvings  of  variuus 
kinds,  in  the  gieUeat  profuH         ■"  ' 

in  this  style  were  nearly  or  qui le  fiiC;  these,  il 
when  plain,  had  the  timbers  often  exposed  I 
tn  view,  and  moulded  ;  '        ' 
■ere  ceiled  with  oak  and  formed  into  panels.  1 
and  were  usually  enriched  with  bones  ai 
other  oniaments  of  simikir  description 
those  of  the  higher  roofS!  good  examples  i 

<>o  balls  hammer-beam  roofs  were  prindpi 
Iv  dsrI,  but  on  chnrchea  other  kinds  nf  cc 
smrtioa  were  more  prevalenL     There  ■ 
■use  medieval  buildings,  principally  ves- 
niei.  ipsM,  and  portions  of  churches,  which 
in  aitirely  roofed  with  alone.     They  are 
psmOy  of  high  eleratinn,  and  often  have 
lih  avwering  to  the  rafters  in  a  wooden 
not    They  occur  at  all  periods,  and  in  aome 
aaa  maj  have  been  erwted  tor  protection 


ought  U 
1-  I  tbe  latler  by  tbe  delivery  of  private  lectures  on  BiUicol 


St.  Blsry's,  Devlies,  Wilts,  clr.  IW). 
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theology.  In  1784  he  was  appointed  to  the  prelature  of 
Auhatisen,  which  gave  him  a  seat  in  the  district  gov- 
ernment, and  in  1787  he  was  promoted  to  a  place  in  the 
national  diet,  which  diverted  his  attention  largely  to- 
wards political  affairs.  He  preached  his  last  sermon  to 
liis  people  on  Christmas-day,  1802,  and  died  March  19, 
1803. 

Koos  was  emphatically  a  man  of  one  book — the  Bible. 
He  was  not  the  representative  of  any  scientific  idea  in 
theology,  nor  a  rhetorician  who  attached  importance  to 
the  elegancies  of  style.  His  theol(^y  was  contained  in 
the  sentences  of  the  Bible,  so  that  nothing  is  left  for  the 
theologian  to  perform  beyond  condensing  what  is  there 
expanded,  collecting  what  is  scattered,  and  converting 
the  whole  directly  into  faith  and  life.  As  a  dogmatist 
lie  simply  brought  together  the  doctrines  of. Scripture, 
holding  that  they  require  no  elaboration  in  order  to  ap- 
pear as  a  faultless  whole.  As  an  expositor  and  polemic 
he  displayed  an  utter  incapacity  to  appreciate  difficul- 
tly and  accepted  all  the  statements  of  the  Bible  with 
unquestioning  faith ;  and  in  that  one  of  his  works  which 
partakes  most  largely  of  a  scientific  character,  the  Fun- 
damenia  Psychologioi  Sacra  (Tubingen,  1769;  Stutt- 
gart, 1857),  he  simply  gathered  from  the  Scriptures 
every  passage  in  which  a  psychological  term  occurs,  and 
given  the  specific  and  general  meaning  of  the  terms  and 
phrases  so  obtained.  He  held  that  the  truth  was  fully 
and  appropriately  given  in  the  Bible,  and  therefore  did 
not  attempt  a  thorough  system  of  psychology.  He  also 
gave  attention  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived  and  to 
the  impending  future,  taking  the  Apocalypse  for  his 
guide  and  following  the  interpretations  of  Bengel  (q.  v.), 
though  without  accepting  the  dates  of  that  scholar  for 
the  end  of  the  world  (e.  g.  1836),  and  without  placing 
implicit  reliance  on  the  results  of  his  investigations. 

The  writings  of  Roos  were  very  numerous,  and  have 
no  importance  for  our  times.  The  principal  ones  are 
the  Fundanu  PsychoL  Sacr.y  already  cited: — a  devotion- 
al manual  entitled  Hauahuch  (1790,  2d  ed.),  which  was 
largely  used,  and  a  practical  work  entitled  ChrittUche 
Oedanken  v,  d,  VerschtedenheU  u,  Einigkeit  d.  Kinder 
Gotteg  (l8t  ed,  1764;  new  [8d]  ed.  1850).— Herzog, 
Iteal'Eucyklop,  s.  v. 

Roosevelt,  James  Henry,  Hon,,  a  distinguished 
philanthropist,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  Nov.  10, 1800. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  the  well-known  and  wide-spread 
family  of  that  name.  H  is  father,  James  C.  Roosevelt,  was 
an  attoniey  of  the  New  York  bar,  educated  at  Columbia 
College.  James  Henry  was  left  a  large  property  by  his 
father,  and  in  early  life  manifested  his  benevolence  by 
taking  an  interest  in  charitable  institutions,  particular- 
ly the  Leake  and  Watts  Orphan  Asylum,  of  which  he 
was  for  twenty-three  years  the  treasurer.  He  never 
married,  and  lived  a  quiet  and  frugal  life.  As  bis  nat- 
ural heirs  were  wealthy  and  did  not  need  his  property, 
he  determined  on  devoting  it  to  benevolent  objects.  In 
March,  1854,  he  made  his  will,  and  after  certain  be- 
quests, gave  the  residue  of  his  estate  to  five  incorpora- 
tions in  the  citv  of  New  York,  known  as  the  Societv  of 
the  New  York  Hospital,  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  the  New  York  Eye  Infirmary',  the  Demilc 
Dispensary,  and  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
It  also  provided  for  the  establishment  in  the  city  of 
New  York  of  a  hospital  for  the  reception  and  relief  of 
sick  and  diseased  persons,  and  for  its  permanent  endow- 
ment. The  charity  was  to  extend  to  all  sick,  without 
limit  or  restriction  of  any  kind,  and  without  distinction 
as  to  race,  sex,  color,  or  religion.  The  hospital,  which 
occupies  an  entire  block  between  Ninth  and  Tenth  av- 
enues, was  in  due  time  erected,  and  was  formally  opened 
Nov.  2, 1871.  The  generous  founder  died  Nov.  80, 1863. 
He  was  ''a  man  upright  in  his  aims,  simple  in  his  hab- 
its, sublime  In  his  benefaction."     (W.  P.  S.) 

Root  (tt;"ni»,  skdresh,  pi^a),  that  part  of  a  plant 
which  extends  downwards  and  fastens  itself  in  the 
earth.   The  rocky  ground  of  Palestine  is  in  some  places 


covered  with  a  very  thin  soil,  so  that  the  plants  grow- 
ing in  these  spots  cannot  strike  deep  roots,  and  are 
therefore  easily  uptoni  by  the  winds  or  withered  by  the 
scorching  sun — a  circumstance  to  which  a  beautiful  al- 
lusion is  made  in  the  parable  of  the  sower  (Matt,  xiii, 
21).  The  root  of  a  family  is  the  progenitor  from  whom 
the  race  derives  its  name;  thus,  ** Out  of  the  serpent's 
root  shall  come  forth  a  cockatrice"  (Isa.  xiv,  29),  mean- 
ing Hezekiah,  who  was  descended  from  David,  and  was, 
like  him,  a  scourge  to  the  oppressors  of  IsraeL  The 
word  is  used  in  this  sense  in  a  very  remarkable  proph- 
ecy, **  And  in  that  day  there  shall  be  a  root  of  Jesse, 
which  shall  stand  for  an  ensign  of  the  people;  to  ic 
shall  the  Gentiles  seek,  and  his  rest  shall  be  glorioos'^ 
(xi,  10).  The  Messiah,  elsewhere  called  ''the  branch,** 
is  here  described  as  "the  root,"  for  though  David's  son 
in  his  human  character,  yet  in  his  divine  capacity  he  is 
David  s  *'  root,"  as  being  his  Lord  and  God.  A  similar 
passage  occurs  in  Revelation,  **  The  lion  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  the  root  of  David,  hath  prevailed"  (v,  5).  So 
"  covetousness  is  the  root  of  all  evil"  (1  Tim.  vi,  10) ; 
that  is,  the  origin,  the  cause,  the  occasion;  "Lest  any 
root  of  bitterness  trouble  you"  (Heb.  xii,  15).  In  Job 
xix,  28, ''  root  of  the  matter"  signifies  a  ground  or  cause 
of  controversy.  The  root  may  also  denote  the  race,  the 
posterity :  Pro  v.  xii,  8,  "  The  root  of  the  righteous  shall 
not  be  moved,"  i.  e.  shall  not  fail ;  Jer.  xii,  2,  "  Whence 
do  the  wicked  prosper  in  all  things?  thou  hast  planted 
them,  and  they  have  taken  root."  In  Daniel  and  in 
the  Maccabees,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  persecutor  of 
the  Jews,  is  represented  as  a  young  sprout  or  sucker,  or 
root  of  iniquity,  proceeding  from  the  kings,  the  succes- 
sors of  Alexander  the  Grest.  Jesus  Christ,  in  his  hu- 
miliation, is  described  as  a  root  ill  nourished,  growing 
in  a  dry  and  barren  soil  (Isa.  liii,  2).  In  the  contrary 
sense,  Paul  says  (Rom.  xi,  16-18)  that  the  Jews  are,  as 
it  were,  the  root  that  bean  the  tree  into  which  the  Gen- 
tiles are  grafted ;  and  that  the  patriarchs  are  the  pure 
and  holy  root  of  which  the  Jews  are,  as  it  were,  the 
branches.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  root  on  which  Christians 
depend,  and  from  which  they  derive  life  and  subsistence 
(Col.  ii,  7). 

ROOT,  a  name  sometimes  found  in  the  inventories 
of  English  church  furniture,  by  which  were  desijirnated 
richly  embroidered  copes  that  had  the  "stem  of  Jesse" 
and  the  genealogy  of  our  Lord  figured  upon  them. 

Root,  Henry,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom  in 
Canaan,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July  17, 1818.  He  grad- 
uated at  Williams  College,  Mass.,  studied  theology  at 
Auburn  Seminar}*,  N.  Y.,  and  was  licensed  by  Cayuga 
Presbyterj'.  Af^r  graduating  he  removed  to  Michi- 
gan, where  he  was  ordained  in  1835,  and  was  stated 
supply  for  Dexter  and  Howell  churches.  Subsequent- 
ly he  preached  for  Granville,  Portland, and  Bunker  Hill 
churches.  He  was  connected  with  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society,  and  was  one  of  their  most  suc- 
cessful missionaries.  He  died  at  Feltz,  April  5,  1860. 
Mr.  Root  was  a  powerful  preacher,  and  in  building  up 
churches  in  the  faith  he  had  no  superior.  See  Wilson, 
Presb,  hist,  A  Imanac,  1861,  p.  163.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Ropes,  Timothy  Pickering,  a  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  in  Oxford,  N.  H.,  Sept.  13, 1802,  and  was  grad- 
uated at  Water\Mlle  College  in  the  class  of  1827.  He 
was  ordained  as  an  evangelist  Aug.  18, 1828,  and  became 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Hampton  Falls  in  July, 
1829.  He  was  afterwards  pastor  of  the  churches  in 
Weston  and  Lexington,  Mass.,  and  for  several  years 
was  engaged  in  teaching  in  diflTerent  places.  He  went 
West  in  1854,  and  for  ten  years  was  pastor  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Le  Roy,  Minn.,  where  he  died,  July  3, 
1873.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Roque,  St.,  a  popular  saint  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  in  France,  who  is  considered  the  special 
patron  of  those  sick  of  the  plague.  Few  particulars  of 
ills  history  have  been  preserved.  He  was  bom  of  a 
noble  family  in  Montpellier,  at  the  end  of  the  ISth  or 
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ciriy  in  the  14th  century ;  and  having  undertaken  a 
pUf^image  to  Kome,  was  surprised  on  bis  way  through 
ludy  by  an  outbreak  of  the  plague  at  Piacenza.  He 
labored  with  generous  zeal  for  the  victims,  fell  sick, 
was  abandoned  by  men,  but  a  dog  licked  his  sores.  He 
recovered  his  health,  returned  to  France,  and  after  a 
life  of  great  sanctity  died  at  Moutpellier,  probably  in 
1327. — Chtjunben^s  Enctfdop.  s.  v. 

Roqnelanre,  Jkan  Armand  db  Bessuejouls, 
Cmmt  of^  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  at  Roquelaure  in 
1721.  Of  a  noble  family,  he  entered  the  Church  when 
quite  young,  was  doctor  of  theology  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-six, and  vicar-general  of  Arras  when,  in  1764,  he  re- 
ceived the  bishopric  of  Senlis.  In  1764  he  was  first 
almoner  of  the  king,  in  1767  councillor  of  state,  in  1768 
abbe  of  St  Germer,  and  in  1771  member  of  the  French 
Academy.  He  was  one  of  the  few  bishops  wjio  re- 
mained'in  France  after  the  civil  oath  was  required,  but 
did  not  yield  to  the  constitution  of  1790.  During  the 
Ketgn  of  Terror  he  retired  to  Arras.  He  resigned  his 
see  of  Senlis,  but  was  in  1802  made  archbishop  of  Ma- 
lines,  in  1808  he  received  a  canonry  in  St.  Denis,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Paris.  He  died  of 
old  age,  April  23, 1818.  His  writings  are,  Orauton  Fu- 
aibre  de  ia  Reime  dEspagne  (Paris,  1761):  — C>raMon 
Fwkire  de  Loitii  XV  (ibid.  i77i)  i^MandemenUij  and 
Lettres  to  the  clergy.— Hoefer,  Now.  Biog,  Generale,  s.  v. 

Roqnes,  Pierre,  a  ProtesUnt  French  theologian, 
was  bom  at  La  Gmne,  July  22, 1685.  His  parenU  were 
obliged  to  leave  France  on  account  of  their  faith,  and 
Boques  was  educated  in  Switzerland,  at  Geneva  and 
Lausanne.  He  was  ordained  in  1709,  and  in  1710  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Protestant  French  Church  at  Basle, 
where  he  died,  April  18,  1748.  His  principal  writings 
are,  Le  Pcufeur  Evangeiique  (Basle,  1728),  transl.  into 
German  (Halle,  1741-44)  :—JB«/ii«i/»  dfs  Vhites  Bis- 
(oriqueMj  etc  (Basle,  1726):— Z^//rf»  a  un  Protestant 
de  France  etc.  (I^usanne,  1780-56):  —  Les  Devoirs 
des  Svjeis  (Basle,  1727):— i^ennon*  sur  Divert  Sujets 
de  Morale  (ibid.  1730),  transL  into  German  (Halle, 
1731):— A«  Vrai  Pietisme  (Basle,  1781)  :—rro»^^  det 
Trihtmaux  de  Judicature  (ibid.  1738).  Besides  these 
are  scattered  pieces  in  several  works,  an  edition  of  the 
7>*cf.  of  Moreri  (ibid.  1781-45),  and  one  of  Martin's 
Bible  (ibid.  1736).  He  continued  with  Beausobre  the 
Sennons  of  Saurin,  and  revised  the  French  translation 
of  HUbner'a  Geograpkie  (ibid.  1747).  See  Frey,  Vie  de 
P,  Hoqmes  ;  Haag,  La  France  Protestante. -^  Uoefer, 
Aowr.  Biog.  Ginercde,  s.  v. 

Roqaette,  Gabriel  de,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom 
at  Toulouse  in  1632.  After  finishing  his  studies  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  soon  obtained  ecclesiastical 
preferment,  became  abbe  of  Grandselve,  prior  of  Char- 
Ben  and  of  St,  Denis  de  Vaux,  vicar-general  of  Armand, 
and  abbe  of  Cluny.  In  1666  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Atttun,  and  in  1669  founded  the  Hospiud  of  St.  Gabriel 
in  that  |daoe.  He  resigned  his  see  in  1702  in  favor  of 
h»  nephew,  Bertrand  de  Senaux.  He  died  at  Autun, 
Feb.  23, 1707.  Roquette  was  an  ambitious  man,  a  slave 
of  the  jeaoits,  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  cardinal 
If azarin.  He  left  a  work  entitled  Ordormancfs  pour  le 
B^fabfissement  de  ia  Discipline  Ecclisiastique  (Autun, 
1669-74),  and  an  Oraison  Fvnebre  d'Amte-Marie  Mar- 
fimnxi,  Princeste  de  Conii  (Paris,  1674).— Hoefer,  Nouv. 
hing.  Generale.  a.  v. 

Rosa,  St.    See  Rosa  of  Lima. 


ov  Ltxa,  the  most  noted  of  Peravian  saints, 

a  beautiful  vir^n,  bom  in  1586  at  Lima,  who  early 

diiplared  gr^t  fortitode  in  the  enduring  of  physical 

pun,  and  manifested  a  strong  inclination  towards  an 

«cflic  Me.     Her  parenU  permitted  her  to  become  a 

I^amuiican  nun ;  but  having  entered  a  church  to  pray 

9hik  on  her  way  to  the  convent,  she  found  herself 

Bju^  to  proceed  farther,  and  consequently  became  a 

haait,  nviag  in  a  cell  which  she  buUt  in  the  garden 


belonging  to  her  parents.  She  inflicted  cruel  bodily 
mortifications  on  hewelf,  and  died  in  1617.  She  was 
buried  in  the  Dominican  church,  and  was  canonized  in 
1671.  She  ranks  as  the  patroness  of  the  state,  and  is  an- 
nually commemorated,  with  great  solemnitv  and  pomp, 
on  Aug.  26.  See  ilcto  *S?A'.  for  Aug.  26.— Herrog, /?«!/- 
Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Rosa  OF  Viterbo,  a  hermit  attached  to  the  order 
of  Fanciscans,  though  without  having  been  formally  re- 
ceived. She  occupied  a  cell  in  the  house  of  her  parent.«, 
and  was  accustomed  to  preach  repentance,  standing 
with  crucifix  in  hand  in  the  public  streets.  She  was 
temporarily  banished  from  Viterbo,  but  eventually  re- 
called and  received  with  enthusiasm.  She  died  inA.D. 
1252,  aged  about  eighteen.  See  -4c/a  SS.  for  Sept.  4. 
— Herzog,  Heal-Emyklop,  s.  v. 

Rosa,  Salvator,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom  at 
Aranella,  near  Naples,  June  20,  1615.  He  was  brought 
up  un<ler  Francisco  Francanzano,  but  was  obliged  to  get 
his  living  by  selling  his  pictures  upon  the  street.  Af- 
ter his  father's  death,  he  went  with  Kibera  to  Rome,  at 
which  city  he  remained  four  years,  when  cardinal  Bran- 
cacci  carried  him  to  Viterbo,  where  he  painted  several 
pieces.  He  afterwards  went  with  Prince  John  Charles 
of  Medici  to  Florence,  and  stayed  nine  years  in  this  city. 
He  finally  fixed  his  residence  at  Rome,  where  he  diell, 
March  15, 1673.  Among  his  most  celebrated  works  are, 
the  Catiline  Conspiracy  :^Savl  and  the  Witch  of  En- 
dor:—Attilu8  Rrgulus,  and  altar-pieces.  He  was  al8o 
a  good  composer  of  music  See  ladv  Morgan,  Ltfe  and 
Timesfif  Salvator  (Lond.  1824, 2  vols.) :  Cantu,  Salvator 
Rosa  (Milan,  1844) ;  Reynolds  [Sir  Joshiw],  Workt. 

Rosalia,  St.,  the  greatest  of  Sicilian  saints,  is  said 
to  have  died  between  1160  and  1180.  Her  father  was 
the  count  Sinibald  of  Quisquina  and  Rosis,  and  was  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  kings  of  Sicily.  She  lived  for 
a  time  on  Mount  Quisquina  in  the  character  of  a  hermir, 
but  afterwards  on  Mount  Pelogrino,  near  Palermo.  It 
is  alleged  that  her  body  was  found  in  1624,  together 
with  an  inscription  on  Mount  Quisquina  narrating  her 
descent  and  sojourn  in  an  adjoining  cave.  A  pestilence 
ceased  to  prevail  at  the  time  her  body  was  found,  and 
this  fact  was  auributed  to  her  interceiions,  which  may 
account  for  the  veneration  she  receives.  Her  day  is 
Sept  4,  and  is  observed  with  much  pomp  in  Palermo, 
one  of  the  features  being  a  procession  in  which  a  colos- 
sal statue  of  the  saint  is  carried  about.  See  Acta  SS. 
for  Sept.  4.— Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Rosario,  Jekome,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic  and  writer, 
was  bom  at  Pordenone  in  1486.  He  was  nuncio  from 
pope  Qement  VII  to  Hungary,  and  died  in  1556.  He 
wrote  a  curious  treatise- Q«o</  Ammalia  Bruta  satpe 
Ratione  utanfur  melius  Ilomine  ("  That  brutes  often  rea- 
son better  than  man"  [1648]). 

Rosary  {Rosarium).  This  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
instrument,  composed  of  a  number  of  larger  and  smaller 
beads  stmng  on  a  cord,  which  serves  among  Romanists 
to  aid  in  the  repeating  of  a  definite  number  of  Pater- 
nosters and  Ave-Marias.  In  its  wider  meaning  the 
word  danotes  the  worship  in  which  the  losary  is  em- 
ployed. The  custom  of  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  a 
number  of  times  originated  among  the  early  hermits 
and  monks,  and  it  is  stated  by  Palladius  (Aavciaica, 
cap.  85)  and  Sozomen  {/list,  vi,  29)  that  the  abbot  Paul 
of  the  desert  of  Pherme  repeated  the  Pater-noster  800 
times,  and  at  each  repetition  dropped  a  small  stone  into 
his  lap.  The  Hail-Mary  was  added  in  the  11th  cen- 
tury, but  did  not  attain  its  completed  form  until  the 
16th.  A  combination  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  with  the 
Credo  and  the  angelical  greeting  in  this  worship  occurs 
as  early  as  1196  in  the  Statuta  Contmunia  of  bishop 
Odo  of  Paris.  ^ 

The  rosaiy  is  accordingly  of  modem  origin,  and  all 
opinions  which  assign  to  it  a  high  antiquity  are  false. 
Some  modem  inquirers  hold  that  it  was  brought  from 
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the  East  by  returning  Crusaders,  since  it  b  found  among 
Mohammedans  and  Brahmins  also;  but  it  would  seem 
to  have  had  an  independent  origin  in  the  West  bb  well. 
It  was  first  used  by  the  Dominican  monks,  though  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  it  was  introduced  by  St.  Dom- 
inic himself. 

As  many  as  twenty  forms  of  rosary  devotions  have 
been  enumerated  by  Schulting  in  his  BibL  Eccles,  I,  iii, 
205.     The  more  familiarly  known  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  complete  (or  Dominican)  rosary,  consisting 
of  fifteen  decades  of  small  Mary-beads,  alternating  with 
fifteen  Fater-noster  beads,  so  that  ten  Uail-Mar}'8  are 
said  after  each  Lord's  Prayer.  This  rosary  is  accord- 
ingly called  the  Psalterium  Matia, 

2.  The  onlinary  rosary  (rotarium)  has  five  decades 
of  Mary-beads  and  five  Pater-noster  beads,  in  all  fifty- 
five  beads.    Three  repetitions  equal  rosary  No.  1. 

8.  The  intermediate  rosary  has  sixty-three  Mary- 
beads  and  seven  Pater-noster  beads,  denoting  the  sixty- 
three  years  of  life  which  the  legend  assigns  to  the  Vir- 
gin. The  Franciscans  repeat  seventy-two  Hail-Marys, 
because  they  believe  that  the  Virgin  lived  seventy-two 
years.    . 

4.  The  smaller  rosary  has  three  decades  of  Mary-bead» 
and  three  Pater-noster  beads,  signifying  the  years  of 
Christ's  life  on  earth. 

5.  The  angelical  rosary  is  similar  to  No.  4,  but  re- 
quires a  single  recital  of  the  Hail-Mary  with  each  dec- 
ade, and  for  each  of  the  nine  remaining  beads  the  Sancttu 
(**Sanctus,  Sanctus,  Sanctus  Dominus  Deus  Sabaoth! 
Pleni  sunt  coeli  et  terra  gloria  tua,  Hosanna  in  excel- 
sis!  Benedictus  qui  venit  in  nomine  Domini,  Hosanna 
in  excelsisl")  with  the  lesser  doxology  ("Gloria  Patri 
et  Filio  et  Spiritui  Sancto!"). 

6.  The  crown  (capellariay  corona)  has  thirty -three 
Pater-noster  beads,  indicative  of  the  years  of  Christ's 
earthly  life,  and  five  Mary-beads  to  denote  the  number 
of  his  wounds.  A  rosar}'  composed  of  twelve  Ave-Ma- 
rias  and  three  Pater-nosters  has  also  been  termed  the 
aoian  in  recent  times  (Binterim,  Denkw,  VH,  i,  105). 

The  Officium  Laicorum  is  composed  only  of  Pater- 
nosters, and  cannot  therefore  be  reckoned  among  the 
rosaries. 

The  devotion  begins  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  after 
which  the  worshipper  grasps  the  cross  depending  from 
the  cord,  repeats  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  prays  the 
Lord's  Prayer  with  three  Hail-Marys.  A  correspond- 
ing form  serves  as  the  conclusion.  With  the  Domin- 
ican rosary  is  connected  the  contemplation  of  the  so- 
called  mysteries,  according  to  which  the  rosary  b  char- 
acterized as  Jojifulj  sorrowful,  or  glorious.  The  joyful 
rosary  embraces  the  five  mysteries  of — 

1.  The  annanciatiou  of  our  Lady  when  the  Son  of  God 
was  conceived. 

2.  The  visitation  of  Elisabeth. 

5.  The  nativity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

4.  The  present4it1on  of  onr  Lord  in  the  Temple. 

6.  The  finding  of  onr  Lord  In  the  Temple  among  the 
docttirs. 

The  sorrowful  to&t^  embraces — 

1.  The  prayer  of  our  Lord  In  the  garden. 

8.  The  whipping  him  at  the  pillar. 

8.  The  crowning  hira  with  a  crown  of  thorns. 

4.  His  carryliiff  of  the  crow  to  Monnt  Calvary, 
fi.  Ui8  crucifixion  and  dentb  on  the  cross. 

The  glorious  rosarj'  contains — 

1.  The  re^urrectlim  of  onr  Lord. 

5.  His  n^ceiisluu  Into  heaven. 

8.  The  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

4.  The  A!«9umptlon  of  the  Ble^^ed  Virgin. 

5.  Her  coronation  above  all  augcls  and  saints. 

Each  of  these  fifteen  mysteries  b  appended  to  the  words 
"  Jesus  Christ"  in  the  Ave-Maria,  and  b  thus  repeated 
ten  times. 

The  rosary  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  b  altogeth- 
er the  most  popular  form  of  devotion  among  Roman 
Catholics.  It  has  been  stn^ngly  recommended  by 
many  popes,  who  have  granted  great  indulgences  to 
those  that  practice  it    The  five  Joyful  Mysteries  are 


said  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  through  the  year,  and 
daily  from  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent  to  the  Feast  of 
the  Purification.  The  five  Sorrowful  Mvsteriea  are 
said  on  Thursdays  and  Fridays  through  the  year,  and 
daily  from  Ash -Wednesday  to  Easter -Sunday.  The 
five  Glorious  Mysteries  are  said  on  ordinary  Sundays 
and  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  through  the  year,  and 
daily  from  Easter- Sunday  to  Trinity -Sunday.  The 
manner  of  saying  the  rosary  on  the  beads  may  be  un- 
derstood by  the  accompanying  cut,  with  the  following 
directions  (see  Banium,  Romanism,  p.  4i^) : 


Rosary  Arranged  In  the  Form  of  a  Heart 

On  the  cross  say  the  Apostles*  Creed. 

On  the  next  large  bend  say  the  Lord's  Prayer.  On  the 
next  small  bead  say  the  Hall  Mary,  thus :  ^*  Hail  Mary, 
Aill  of  grace,  the  Lord  is  with  thee:  blessed  art  thon 
among  women,  and  blessed  is  the  fnilt  of  thy  womb,  Je- 
sns.  Who  may  inereaw  our  faith.  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of 
God.  prav  for  us  sinners,  now,  and  at  the  hour  of  onr 
death.    Amen." 

On  the  second  small  bead  repeat  the  Hall  Mary,  substi- 
tuting for  the  above  italicised  words,  "  Who  may'strength- 
en  our  hope." 

On  the  third  small  bead  repeat  the  Hall  Mary,  stibstl- 
tnting  in  the  same  place,  "Who  ma>i  enlicen  our  charity.^ 
Then,  and  at  the  end  of  every  decade,  say.  "  Glory  be  to 
the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghotfi,  as  it 
wan  in  the  beginning,  b  now,  aud  ever  shall  be,  vrorld 
without  end.    Amen.** 

On  the  next  large  bead,  and  on  every  laree  bead,  say 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  In  saying  the  ten  Hall  Marys  fi»r  the 
first  Joyfbl  Mystery,  snbstiinte  for  the  above  Italicised 
claniie,  "ITAo  was  mads  man  for  t«;"  in  the  second, 
''Whom  thou  didst  carry  to  St.  Elisabeth's;''  in  the  third, 
**Who  teas  bom  in  a  stable  for  ««;"  In  the  fourth,  '^Who 
was  presents  in  the  Temple  for  us;**  In  the  fifth,  "Whom 
thou  didst  find  in  the  Temple.*' 

At  the  end  of  the  five  tioyfal  Mysteries,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  five  Sorrowful  and  five  Glorions  Mysteries,  say  the 
Saloe  Retrina  (=Hall,  Oneen),  thus:  "Hail,  Holy  Queen, 
Mother  of  Mercy,  onr  life,  onr  sweetness,  and  onr  hope. 
To  thee  do  we  cry,  poor  banbhed  children  of  Eve.  To 
thee  do  we  send  up  onr  sighs,  mourning  and  weeping  in 
this  valley  of  tears.  Turn,  then,  O  most  gracious  advo- 
cate, thine  eyes  of  mercy  towards  us;  ana  afier  thin  our 
exile  b  ended,  show  us  the  blessed  fruit  of  thy  womb,  Je- 
sus.   O  clement !  O  pions  1  O  Hweet  Virgin  Mary  1 

"V.  Pray  for  m,  O  h<»ly  Mother  of  G<^. 

'*  R.  That  we  may  be  made  worthy  of  the  promises  of 
Christ" 

In  saying  the  five  Sorrowftil  Mysteries,  the  clanses  snb- 
stitnted  in  the  Hull  Marys  for  the  italicized  clause  are: 
(1)  "Who  sweated  blood  for  us;**  (2)  "Who  was  scourged  for 
us;"  (8)  "Who  was  crowned  with  thorns  for  us  ;*'  <4)  "Who 
carried  the  heavy  cross  for  us  ;**  <5)  **  Who  was  erucijied  and 
died  for  us.'*  In  saying  the  five  Glorions  Mysteries,  sub- 
stitute for  the  Italicized  clanse:  (1)  ''Who  arose  from  the 
dead;"  (2)  •*  Who  oficended  into  heaven;*'  (8)  "Who  fteni  the 
Holt)  Ghost;**  (4)  "Who  assfimed  thef  lor  took  thes  ^]  into 
heaven ;"  (5)  "  Who  crowned  thee  in  heaven.** 

The  term  rosary  b  variously  explained  by  Roman 
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Catholic  writen:  as  derived  fVom  Roia  m^tHca,  an  eo- 
ekwBtical  predicate  of  the  Virgin;  from  Su  Rosalia, 
vho  is  represented  with  a  wreath  formed  of  gold  and 
nws;  from  the  fact  that  the  beads  are  made  of  rose- 
wood, etc  Steitz  (in  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v.) 
suggests  that  it  niay  be  derived  from  a  rote-garden  (ro- 
$amm)j  after  the  manner  in  which  devotional  manuals 
were  in  the  Middle  Ages  termed  Hortnlut  Amma, 

ROSART,  Bkothers  or  the.  The  troubles  which 
came  opoo  Europe  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  led  to 
the  forming  of  pious  associations  which  sought  to  secure 
the  averting  of  such  evils  by  means  of  prayer  to  God ; 
and  the  brotherhoods  of  the  rosary  were  among  the  ear^ 
\ieti  of  these  onions.  Pope  Leo's  bull  Pastoris  ^temij 
of  Oct.  6, 15*20,  shows  that  they  had  then  become  old. 
The  popes  Sixtus  IV,  Innocent  VIII,  and  Gement  YII 
oonferred  on  them  valuable  exemptions,  which  were 
coofirmed  by  Sixtus  V.  The  Brothers  of  the  Rosary 
displayed  great  zeal  during  the  contests  of  Western  Eu- 
rope with  the  Turks,  and  aided  the  warriors  with  their 
praren;  and  after  the  victory  of  Lepanto  they  insti- 
Uited  procesdons  in  honor  of  the  Vii^in  Mary.  The 
festival  instituted  by  Pius  V  in  commemoration  of  that 
rictary  was  consequently  called  "  the  Feast  of  the  Ro- 
aaiy." 

A  modem  organization  called  **  the  Living  Rosarv" 
coositts  of  unions  of  fifteen  persons  each,  who  severally 
pray  the  decades  of  the  rosary  which  have  been  assign^ 
u>  them  respectively. — Wetzer  u.Welte,  Kirchei^Lex*  s.  v. 

ROSARY,  Ckrkmony  or  thk,  a  ceremony  practiced 
among  the  Mohammedans  on  special  occasions,  called 
in  the  Arabic  Sobkat,  and  usually  performed  on  the 
night  succeeding  a  buriaL     The  soul  is  then  supposed 
to  mnain  in  the  body,  after  which  it  departs  to  Hades, 
there  to  await  its  final  doom.    The  ceremony  is  thus 
dHcribed:  ''At  night  fikis, sometimes  as  many  as  fifty, 
aaBemble,  and  one  brings  a  rosary  of  1000  beads,  each  as 
large  as  a  pigeon's  egg.    They  begin  with  the  67th  chap- 
ter of  the  Koran,  then  say  three  times, '  God  is  one  ;*  then 
icdte  the  last  chapter  but  one  and  the  first,  and  then  say 
three  times, 'O  God,  favor  the  most  excellent  and  most 
happy  of  thy  creatures,  our  lord  Mohammed,  and  his  fam- 
ily and  companions,  and  preserve  them.'    To  this  they 
add,  'All  who  commemorate  thee  are  the  mindful,  and 
those  who  omit  commemorating  thee  are  the  negligent.' 
They  next  repeat  8000  times,  'There  is  no  God  but 
(jod,*  one  holding  the  rosary  and  counting  each  repeti- 
tios.    After  each  thousand  they  sometimes  rest,  and 
take  coffee;  then  100  tiroes, '  (I  extol)  the  perfection  of 
ijod  with  his  praise ;'  thoi  the  same  number  of  times, 
'I  beg  forgiveness  of  God  the  great;'  after  which  fifty 
tines,  'Tl^  perfection  of  the  Lord,  the  Eternal;'  Uien, 
'The  perfection  of  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  might,'  etc 
(Koran,  cb.  xxxvii,  last  three  verses).     Two  or  three 
then  recite  three  or  four  more  verses.    This  done,  one 
aib  hb  companions,  '  Have  ye  transferred  (the  merit 
<>0  vhat  ye  have  recited  to  the  soul  of  the  deceased?' 
Tbey  reply,  'We  have  ;*  and  add,  *  Peace  be  on  the  apos- 
tiei'  This  concludes  the  ceremony,  which,  in  the  houses 
f>f  the  rich,  is  repeated  the  second  and  third  nights." 
^  Macbride,  Mohammedan  Religum  Explained;  Gard- 
ner, FaiUu  of  the  Worldy  s.  v. 

ROSARY,  Fbatebmitt  or  thb.  See  Rosaby,  Broth- 

QSOr  THK. 

Roabmgh,  John,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
inlielandin  17 17, emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1785, 
ud  gTMloated  at  the  CoU^^  of  New  Jersey  in  1761. 
He  studied  theology  under  the  Rev.  John  Blair,  then 
^  Pagg*s  Manor,  and  was  taken  on  trial  by  the  New 
Ilnnmdck  Presbytery  May  22,  1762.  He  was  licensed 
^  pmch  Aug.  18,  1763,  and  was  ordained  at  Green- 
^  N.  J.,  Dec.  11,  1764,  having  charge  of  Mansfield, 
ttRenvich,  and  Ox£ird.  He  was  dismissed  from  the 
<^  oaogregations  April  18, 1769,  and  on  the  same  day 
*«  called  to  the  Forks  of  Delaware  (now  Allentown  and 
lUot  Bethel).    He  was  installed  pastor  of  these  con- 


gregations Oct.  28, 1772,  and  continued  snch  until  his 
death,  in  January,  1777,  at  the  hands  of  the  Hessians, 
near  Trenton.  See  Sprague,  AnnaU  oftlte  Amer,  Pul^ 
pit,  iii,  254. 

Rosoelin  (also  Rockun,  RucsLiif,  or  Ruzeliic), 
Jban,  a  scholastic  theologian  of  the  11th  century,  who 
ranks  in  the  common  estimation  as  the  originator  of  the 
Nominalist  theory  in  philosophy  and  as  a  Tritheist  in 
theology.  The  circumstances  of  his  life  are  shrouded 
in  obscurity,  however,  and  the  particular  views  he  ad- 
vocated are  not  well  determined.  His  place  in  history 
was  achieved  chiefly  through  controversies  with  Anselm 
and  Abelard  (see  the  respective  articles)  in  which  he 
became  engaged.  He  first  arrested  attention  by  ex- 
pressing opinions  concerning  the  Trinity  which  were 
deemed  heretical,  at  a  time  when  he  was  canon  at  Com- 
pi^gne.  As  he  claimed  that  Anselm  shared  his  views, 
the  latter  interposed  a  denial,  and  was  about  undertak- 
ing a  refutation  of  Roscelin's  teaching,  when  the  Synod 
of  Soissons  (1092)  compelled  a  retraction  of  the  heresy. 
The  course  of  Roscelin's  life  becomes  doubtful  again  at 
this  point,  and  such  facts  as  are  known  to  have  occurred 
are  variously  combined  by  students.  The  following 
seems  to  be  the  view  now  generally  preferred.  Rosce- 
lin  soon  recalled  his  retraction,  according  to  Anselm, 
because  his  action  at  Soissons  had  been  governed  by 
fear  of  the  populace.  Anselm  consequently  wrote  the 
refutation  previously  begun  (De  Fide  TrmUai.  H  /f»- 
camaL),  and  Rosoelin  went  to  England,  where  he  at** 
tempted  to  injure  Anselm  by  treating  him  with  con- 
tumely, but  was  himself  compelled  to  return  to  the 
Continent,  partly  because  of  his  relations  with  Anselm, 
then  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  partly  because  he 
had  offended  the  English  clergy  by  denouncing  abuses 
which  existed  among  thein.  He  then  addressed  an  un- 
successful application  for  refuge  to  Ivo  of  Chartres  (q.  v.), 
and  ftom  that  time  was  lost  to  notice  for  some  years. 
The  name  of  Roscelin  is  next  mentioned  in  oonneo* 
tion  with  a  controversy  with  Abelard.  The  latter  had 
been  Roscelin's  pupil ;  but  the  publication  of  his  Intro^ 
duetto  ad  Tkeologiam  (1119),  in  which  he  emphasized 
the  divine  unity  in  three  persons,  and  in  such  a  way  as 
to  refiect  on  the  position  Roscelin  had  occupied  at  Sois- 
sons, caused  an  open  rupture  between  them.  Abelard's 
language  savored  of  Sabellianism,  and  Roscelin  prepared 
to  bring  the  new  heresy  to  the  notice  of  the  bishop  of 
Paris.  Each  of  the  parties  contributed  a  letter  to  this 
controversy,  which  documents  are  still  extant ;  and  with 
the  issuing  of  the  Epiatda  ad  A  htelard,  Rosoelin  passes 
definitelv  from  our  view. 

1.  Roscelin  as  a  Tritheist, — His  opinions  grew  out  of 
an  emphasizing  of  the  idea  of  personality  in  connection 
with  the  divine  nature,  and,  as  they  appear  in  the  writ- 
ings of  his  opponents,  may  be  comprehended  in  the 
statement  that  the  three  Divine  Persons  cannot  be  con- 
ceived as  utia  res  {ovaid)y  unless  the  necessary  conse- 
quence that  the  Father  and  the  Spirit  became  incarnate 
with  the  Son  be  also  accepted.  To  escape  this  conse- 
quence, he  holds  that  the  distinction  between  the  Per- 
sons is  one  of  substance ;  but  be  strives  to  preserve  the 
divine  unity  by  postulating  a  unity  of  will  and  power. 
It  seems  evident  that  he  believed  this  provision  suffi- 
cient to  preserve  bis  doctrine  from  being  charged  with 
polytheism  and  atheism,  and  that  he  was  therefore  not 
guilty  of  intentional  heresy ;  but  it  was  not  difficult  for 
the  keen  dialectics  of  Anselm  to  demonstrate  his  error. 
Roscelin  cannot  be  justly  charged  with  tritheism ;  and, 
if  his  argumentation  was  at  fault,  he  certainly  earned 
for  himself  the  credit  of  scholarly  penetration  in  having 
recognised  the  full  greatness  of  the  difficulty  to  be  over- 
come in  reconciling  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  with 
that  of  the  Incarnation. 

2.  Rosoelin  as  a  Nominalists — We  are  wholly  depend- 
ent  for  a  knowledge  of  his  position  in  this  respect  upon 
the  statements  of  his  enemies,  and  it  appears  certain 
that  they  caricatured  his  views;  but  it  is  evident  that 
they  did  not  regard  him  as  the  originator  of  nominal- 
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ism.  He  held  the  extreme  of  the  nominalist  position, 
denominating  universal  conceptions  an  empty  sound 
{flatum  voci8)f  but  apparently  only  for  the  purpose  of 
antagonizing  the  extreme  realism  of  Anselm.  His  idea 
doubtless  was  that  universal  concepts  exist  simply  in 
our  thought,  and  do  not  at  the  same  time  postulate  a 
real  existence  extraneous  to  the  mind.  He  laid  down 
the  axiom  that  "  no  thing  has  parts"— a  paradox  which 
can  only  mean  that  no  whole  can  really  exist  and  fur- 
nish iu  parts  from  out  of  itself.  The  parti  really  con- 
stitute the  whole,  and  alone  possess  a  real  existence; 
and  the  whole,  as  a  unity,  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
them  otherwise  than  in  thought.  In  its  application  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  axiom  implied  that  the 
real  existences  in  the  Deity  are  in  the  three  Persons, 
and  that  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  exists  only  in  the 
thought  which  comprehends  them  together  into  one. 
The  only  point  of  interest  to  him  as  a  philosopher,  how- 
ever, was  to  discover  whether  the  reality  lies  in  the 
general  concept  or  in  the  concrete  individual ;  and  his 
axiom  has,  e.  g.,  no  relationship  with  the  atomism  of 
Democritus. 

8.  The  Cormectum  between  RogcelMs  Philosophy  and  his 
Theological  Views,— ThSs  is  evident  from  the  foregoing 
statements.  He  did  not,  however,  publicly  connect  his 
theological  innovation  with  his  nominalism,  but  based 
it  on  the  Christological  difficulty  already  mentioned. 
According  to  Anselm  \^De  Fide  Trimi,  3),  Roscelin  de- 
clared that  **  Pagani  defendunt  legem  suam  ,  Jud«i 
<lefendunt  fidem  suam,  ergo  et  nos  Christianam  fidem 
defendere  debemus,**  thus  showing  that  it  was  not  his 
purpose  to  damage  the  faith ;  but  the  words  sound  like 
a  plea  for  scientitfc  discussion  of  the  faith  in  general,  or 
perhaps  for  liberty  of  the  thinking  mind  to  apprehend, 
and  consequently  to  further  the  development  of,  the 
doctrines  of  the  Ch urch.  Nominalism,  in  general,  would 
seem  to  have  been  nearly  always  connected  with  a  ra- 
tionalistic tendency. 

See  Anselm,  £p,  ii,  85  and  41,  and  De  Fide  Trinitatis 
et  Incamatione ;  a  letter  to  Anselm  by  John,  abbot  of 
Telese,  later  cardinal-bishop  of  Tuseoli  (in  Baluz.  Afis- 
celL  iv,  478);  Abelard,  Epist,  21  {Opp,  [Paris,  1616]  p. 
834),  and  DiaUctica  (hi  Cousin,  (Euvres  IrUdits  d'A  bel.) ; 
Epik,  RosceL  ad  Abcekirdum  (ed.  Schmeller,  Munich, 
1851);  a  letter  to  Roscelin  by  Theobald  of  fistampes 
(in  D'Ach^ry,  SpiciL  vol.  iii),  and  one  by  Ivo  of  Char- 
tres  {RpisU  7) ;  John  of  Salisbury,  Metalog,  ii,  17 ;  Otto 
of  Frebingen,  De  Gest,  Frider,  vol  i,  c  47,  et  al.— Her^ 
zog,  Recd-Encyklop,  s.  v.;  Wetzer  u.  Weltie,  Kirchen- 
Lex.  s.  v. 

ROBCbolchika,  a  term  signifying  **  Seditionists," 
and  applied  to  the  Russian  sect  Isbrandki,  or  the  "  Com- 
pany of  the  East."  This  sect  was  formed  in  the  middle 
of  the  17th  centur}',  during  the  patriarchate  of  Nicon, 
A.D.  1654.  The  cause  of  separation  was  not  any  differ- 
ence of  doctrine  or  ritual,  but  a  desire  to  protest  against 
the  laxity  and  inclination  to  change  displayed  by  the 
clergy,  and  to  adopt  a  greater  piety  and  purity  of  life. 
Pinicerton  {Diss,  on  Rtissian  Sects)  Identifies  them  with 
the  Starovertzif  or  "  Believers  of  the  Old  Faith."  See 
Platon,  Piesent  State  of  the  Greek  Church,  Blunt,  Diet, 
of  Sects f  s.  V.    See  Russian  Sects. 

RoBCoa,  William,  a  historian  and  poet,  was  bom 
near  Liverpool,  March  8, 1758,  and  in  1769  was  articled 
to  an  attorney  for  six  years.  During  this  time  he  paid 
great  attention  to  English  classics,  and  subsequently 
added  an  acquaintance  with  choice  writers  in  the  Greek, 
Latin,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  French  languages.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1774,  and  retired  from  practice 
in  1796.  His  means,  through  unfortunate  business  spec- 
ulations, became  very  limited,  but  he  still  continued  his 
literary  labors  for  many  years.  He  was  a  member  of 
Parliament  for  Liverpool  in  1806,  and  died  June  80, 
1831,  Among  his  works  are.  Scriptural  Refutation  of 
a  Pamphlet  on  the  Licitness  of  the  Slave -trade  (1788, 
8vo):— 7%«  L\fe  and  PontificaU  of  Leo  X  (Liverpool, 


1805,  4  vols.  4to).     See  Allibone,  DicL  of  BriL  and 
A  mer.  A  uthorSy  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliog,  s.  v. 

Rose  (r^SDH,  chabatstseleth ;  Sept.  KpivoVy  &vhoq\ 
Aq.  icuXv^ ;  Vulg../?o*,  lilium)  occurs  twice  only  in  the 
canonical  Scriptures;  namely,  first  in  CanL  ii,  1,  where 
the  bride  replies, "  I  am  the  rose  of  Sharon  and  the  lily 
of  the  valley,"  and  secondly  in  Isa.  xxxv,  1,  "The  wil- 
derness and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for  them, 
and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  bloMom  as  the  roseS 
There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  particu- 
lar flower  is  here  denoted.    (In  the  following  treatment 
of  it  we  chiefly  follow  Royle  in  Kitto's  Cyduptedia.) 
Tremellius  and  Diodati,  with  some  of  the  rabbins,  be- 
lieve the  rose  is  intended,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  foun- 
dation for  such  a  translation.    The  SepL  renders  it  sim- 
ply \>y  flower  in  the  passage  of  the  Canticles.     In  this 
it  has  been  followed  by  the  Latin  Yulgate.  Luther,  etc 
It  is  curious,  however,  as  remarked  by  Celsius  (f/ierobot. 
i,  489),  that  many  of  those  who  translate  chabatstsekth 
by  rose  or  flower  in  the  passage  of  the  Canticles  render 
it  by  lily  in  that  of  Isaiah.    The  rose  was,  no  doubt, 
highly  esteemed  by  the  Greeks,  as  it  was,  and  still  iis 
by  almost  all  Asiatic  nations;  and  as  it  forms  a  very 
frequent  subject  of  allusion  in  Persian  poetry,  it  has 
been  inferred  that  we  might  expect  some  reference  to 
so  favorite  a  flower  in  the  poetical  books  of  the  Script- 
ure, and  that  no  other  is  better  calculated  to  illustrate 
the  above  two  passages.     But  this  does  not  prove  that 
the  word  chabatstseleth  or  any  similar  one  was  ever  ap- 
plied to  the  rose.     Other  flowers,  therefore,  have  been 
indicated,  to  which  the  name  chabatstseleth  may  be  sup- 
posed, from  its  derivation,  to  apply  more  fitly.    Scheuzer 
refers  to  Hiller  {Hierophyt.  p.  2),  who  seeks  chabatstseidh 
among  the  bulbous-rooted  plants,  remarking  that  the 
Hebrew  word  may  be  derived  from  chabab  and  batsaLsi 
bulb,  or  bulbous  root,  of  any  plant,  as  we  have  seen  it  ap- 
plied to  the omon  (q.  v.).    So  RosenmtlUer  remarks  that 
the  substantial  part  of  the  Hebrew  name  shows  that  it 
denotes  a  flower  growing  from  a  bulb,  and  adds  in  a 
note  ^that  chabatstseleth  is  formed  from  betsel,  or  bulb, 
the  guttural  cheth  being  sometimes  put  before  triliterals 
in  order  to  form  quadriliterals  from  them"  (see  Gesen. 
Gram.  p.  863).     Some,  therefore,  have  selected  the  as- 
phodel as  the  bulbous  plant  intended,  respecting  which 
the  author  o(  Scripture  Illustrated  remarks,  **  It  is  a  very 
beautiful  and  odoriferous  flower,  and  highly  praised  by 
two  of  the  greatest  masters  of  Grecian  song.     Hesiod 
says  it  grows  commonly  in  woods,  and  Homer  (Ckfyss. 
i,  24)  calls  the  Elysian  Fields  *  meads  fllled  with  aspho- 
del.* "    Celsius  {he.  cit.)  has  already  remarked  that  Bo- 
chart  has  translated  chabatstseleth  by  narcissus  (^Pobfon- 
thus  narcissus),  and  not  without  reason,  as  some  Orien- 
tal translators  have  so  explained  it.     In  the  Targum 
(Cant,  ii,  1),  instead  of  chabatstseleth  we  have  narkom 
( D^p^'S ),  which,  however,  should  have  been  written 
narkos  { 0'^p"<3 ),  as  appears  from  the  words  of  David 
Cohen  de  Lara,  *'  Narkos  is  the  same  as  chabatstseleth  of 
Sharon."     So  in  Isa.  xxxv,  1.  chabatstseleth  is  written 
chamzaloito  in  the  Syrian  translation,  which  is  the  same 
as  narcissus  (Cels.  Hierobot,  i,  489).    This,  Rosen mUller 
informs  us  {Bibl.  Bat.  p.  142),  according  to  the  testimo- 
ny of  Syriac-Arabic  dictionaries,  denotes  the  Colchicum 
autumnale,  that  is,  the  meadow  saffron.     That  plant 
certainly  has  a  bulb -like  root -stock;  in  form  the 
flowers  resemble  those  of  the  crocus,  and  are  of  a 
light  violet  color,  without  scent.     Narkom  and  narkos 
are,  no  doubt^  the  same  as  the  Persian  nurgus,  which 
throughout  the  East  indicates  the  Narcissus  tazetta^  or 
the  Polyanthus  narcissus.     The  ancients  describe  and 
allude  to  the  narcissus  on  various  occasions,  and  Celsius 
has  quoted  various  passages  from  the  poets  indicative  of 
the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held.    Since  they  were  not 
so  particular  as  the  modems  in  distinguishing  species, 
it  Is  probable  that  more  than  one  may  be  referred  to  by 
them,  and  therefore  that  N.  Uitetta  may  be  included  un- 
der the  same  name  as  N.poeiicus,  which  was  best  known 


^arcimrug  lazetta. 

latbae.  Iliinat  uniinportant  to  remark  tbat  the  nar- 
oma  WAS  al»  called  BuUma  Ttnalirriiitj  or  the  Kmrtic 
hSu,  in  Greek  and  LaUn ;  and  the  Arabic  biul-al-la/i 
DD  iaibl  rerera  to  Ibe  ume  or  a  kindm)  apedes.  It  U 
oiTioiB^  aid),  that  an  Eastern  namv,  or  the  corruption 
of  one,  shouUI  be  applied  by  f^rdenera  even  in  Eug- 
lud  la  I  species  of  iiarciraiu :  thui,  ^V.  Irearianui  and 
cmaJonu  (the  fonner  Buppoe«<d  by  Bome  to  b«  a  varie- 
ty of  A',  ortni^^)  were  once  called  ^  Btaalmm  major** 
ud  'Biaaliiuin  minor."  1'hat  tlie  narciMiu  is  found  in 
Syria  and  Palestine  ia  well  known,  as  il  has  been  oien- 
tiuocd  t^  RTeral  travellen,  and  also  that  it  ia  bigbly 
mcemed  br  all  Asiatics  from  Syria  even  as  far  as  In- 
dia (coBip.'S<iph.  lEd.  CoL  p.  698  sq.(  HoKh.  IdiiL  ii, 
60  iq.;  Attaeu.  IV,  679»q,).  Chateaubriand  {Irinirairr, 
ii.  1)0)  mentions  the  narcisaus  as  growing  in  the  plain 
of  Sbann ;  and  Strand  (Flor.  PatcM.  No.  177)  names  it 
•tBplaniorraleMine,on  the  authuritv  uf  Rauwolf  and 
HoselquisI  (sea  alao  KitCu,  Phsi.  UiiL  of  Fatal,  p.  216). 
UiUa  (tntrophyl.  ti,  30)  ibinks  the  ciubalilieltlA  de- 
wUa  iMne  spedes  of  asphodel  {AipKodelut);  but  the 
GngH-lilie  roots  of  this  genus  of  plants  do  not  well  ac- 
cgnl  nilb  the  "  bulb"  root  implied  in  the  ori^nsl  word. 
VmaaoBiLand and  Boot,i,  161;  ii,  269)  suggests  the  pos- 
nbiUly  oTthe  Hebrew  name  being  identical  with  (heAra- 
tieHi((i6iiuy,"the  mallow,"  which  plant  he  uw  grow- 
laRibiUMlaDilj  OD  Sfaaron;  but  this  view  can  hardly  be 
uintuned.  The  Hebrew  term  is  probably  a  quadri- 
liiHil  noun  with  the  barah  aspirate  prefixed,  and  the 
pnminent  notion  implied  in  it  is  ief«rJ^ "  a  bulb,"  and  lias 
Ihtnfare  do  coanection  with  the  above-named  Arabic 
■»d.  The  narcissus  alone  ia  still  called  buiril  by  the 
uuiva  of  Paleatine  (Quor.  SlaUmtnt  tfthe  PaUtl.  Ex- 
F^.^dcJan.  1878.  p.46}.     See  miAUoK. 

Tbongh  the  rose  is  apparently  not  mentioned  in  the 
liebnw  Biblch  Is  refeired  to  In  Ecclui.  jciiv,  U,  where 
it  il  Slid  of  Wiadotn  that  she  ia  exalted  "oao  roit-pliail 
l«C  frra  polov)  in  Jericho"  (comp.  Mishna,  MaoKr,  ii, 

ns  growing  by  tbe  brook  of  the  Held ;"  and  the  high- 
priea'i  arnaments  are  compared  in  1,  8  lu  "  the  flowers 
of  njaa  in  the  spring  of  the  year."  But  the  passage  in 
lt(  book  of  Wisdom  (ii,8;  tirap.  Pliny,  xxi,  6;  Athen. 
i*.  683),  "Lei  OS  crown  ourselves  with  roses  ere  they 
bt  witberad,"  is  especially  well  suited  to  the  rose.  Yet 
Rats  hare  not  been  found  by  traTellers  in  the  neighbor- 
lend  of  Jericho.  They  cannot  be  cousidered  exactly  as 
'T'ing  Sowers,  nor  do  they  grow  specially  by  the  sides 
•ftxMik).  The  nice  was  as  highly  eeteened  among  in- 
<>>*i  M  it  is  among  modem  nations,  if  we  may  judge  by 
I.  in  the  poets  of  antiquity. 
ntinues  )o  be  the  favorite  Bower 
much  coltivaied  in  Eg}'pt  (Has- . 
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adqulat,  Tntr.  p.  S48 ;  Russegger,  Rtit.  I,  i,  I9B  \  we 
might  expect  more  frequent  mention  of  some  of  jis 
numerous  specisa  and  varieties  in  the  Jewish  wiilings. 
This,  however,  is  not  tbe  case,  which  probably  ariass 
from  its  being  lees  common  in  a  wild  stale  in  a  compar- 
atively dry  and  warm  climate  like  that  of  8)-ria.  Still 
it  is  indigenous  in  some  pans.  Monro,  a*  quoted  bv 
Kilto  in  the  Phyiieai  HiHary  0/ PiifrKHs, "  found  iii 
the  valley  of  Baalbec  a  creeping  rose  of  a  brigbl-yelUiw 
cnlor  ill  full  bkiom  about  the  end  of  Hay.  About  the 
same  time,  on  advancing  towards  Rama  and  Joppa  tVnm 
Jerusalem,  tbe  hills  are  found  to  be  (0  a  coiisidenble 

deus  of  Rama  itseJf  abound  in  roeea  of  a  powerful  fra- 
grance." Mariii,  as  stated  by  RoaenmUller,  found  the 
greatest  quantity  of  rosea  in  the  hamlet  (rf  St.  John,  hi 

plants  form  small  forssts  in  the  gardens.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  rosea  reared  there  are  bmught  to  Jerusalem, 
where  roae-water  is  prepared  from  them,  of  nhich  the 

and  also  in  Cyprus,  it  ia  in  request  above  all  oibaf  roae- 
witers."  Burckhardt  iras  struck  with  the  number  of 
rose-trees  which  he  found  among  the  ruins  of  Boira  be- 
yond  the  Jordan.  That  the  rose  was  cultivated  in  Da- 
mascus is  well  known.  Indeed,  one  species  is  nameil 
Rom  Daaatcaia  from  being  supposed  to  be  indigenous 
there.  "  In  the  gsidens  of  the  city  roses  are  still  much 
cnltivBled.  Mourn  says  that  in  »ze  they  are  inferiiir  lr> 
our  damask  rose  and  lesa  perfect  in  form,  but  that  their 
odor  and  color  an  far  more  rich.  The  only  variety  that 
exists  in  Damascus  is  a  while  rose,  which  ^ipeaia  to 
belong  lo  the  same  species,  differing  only  in  cnlur" 
(Kiltn,  Uk.  at.  p.  oclixxiv).  The  attar  of  rosea  from 
Damascus  is  famous.  Dr.  Hooket  observed  ^e  fol- 
lowing  wild  roses  in  Syria;  Rota  fglanlrria  l..,R.tem- 
ptrnreoM  L..  A.  HtnlaUaita,  R.  Phcatida  Boiis.,  R.  teria- 
aa,  R.  aagvili/oUa,  and  P.  Libanolica,  Some  of  these 
are  doubtful  speciea.  B.  eea^oUa  and  Damatceta  aie 
cultivated  everywhere.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
the  common  rose  may  not  be  the  plant  meant  in  the 
above  pataagea  of  Eccleuaslicus,  and  that  the  name 
rAorfoB  may  have  been  used  in  a  general  sense,  so  as  Ii> 
include  some  rose-like  plant&  We  have  an  instance  of 
lihis,  indeed,  in  tbe  oleander,  of  which  rliododaidron,  or 
roM-dw,  was  one  of  the  ancient  names,  snd  rhodndaplme 
another.  The  former  name  is  now  applied  to  a  very 
different  genus  of  pUnIa:  but  fauricr-roir,  the  French 
translation  ofrhododaphne,  is  still  the  oamoian  name  in 
France  of  the  plant  which  used  to  be  called  row  iiiy 
in  England,  but  which  is  now  commonly  called  oUaa- 
der.     Its  long  and  narrow  leaves  are  like  some  kioda  oT 
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uillovrs,  and  \a  Ibeir  hue  and  lutheiy  conriMence  have 
■ome  memlilance  to  the  bay-tree,  while  in  ita  rich  in- 
Hgreicence  it  may  moal  aptly  be  compared  to  the  roee. 
The  olfander  ie  well  knuwn  ta  be  commaa  in  the  south 
lit  Europe  by  the  aidei  of  riTcn  and  lorreuta,  alao  in 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  It  is  seen  in  limilar 
situaltona  in  the  north  of  India,  and  mthing  can  be 
conceired  more  beautiful  than  the  rivulets  at  the  fuot 
of  the  mountains,  with  their  bankg  lined  with  thiclieta 
of  okandere,  crowned  with  large  bunehea  of  rvKate- 
cutoredflowera.  HuM  travellere  in  Palnline  have  been 
amich  wiih  the  beauty  of  thia  plant  Ufibe  neiKhbur- 
hood  ur'rripuli,KauwDlfBBys,"1'here  also  by  the  river'a 
side  are  found  A  KlAilu  marina,  etc,  and  oleander  witb 
purple  flowers,  by  the  inhabitanu  called  df^,"  At  the 
foot  of  Lebanon,  again,  be  saya,  "  In  the  valley  nmher 
down  towarda  the  water,  grew  alwi  the  oleander."  It  ii 
inetitinned  aa  a  conspicuoua  object  in  aimilar  situations 
by  Hiibinson  and  Smith.  Kitto  saya,  "Among  the 
planta  in  flower  in  April,  the  oleander  flourishes  wiib 
extraordinary  vigor,  and  in  some  inilances  ^wa  to  a 
eonaiderable  aize  by  all  the  wilen  of  Palcatine.  When 
the  shrub  expands  its  s|dendid  bloaeonm,  the  eflvct  ia 
truly  beaaliluL  Lord  Lindsay  speaks  with  rapture  of 
the  glorious  appearance  which  the  groves  of  blooming 
oleanders  make  in  this  season  along  the  streams  and  in 
the  lone  valleys  of  Palestine"  (tot  at.  p.  ccixivii). 
"  In  the  month  of  May,"  adds  Kiito  {loc  dl.  p.  ccilivX 
"oleanders,  continuing  still  in  bloom,  are  as  much  no- 
ticed in  this  as  in  the  preceding  mootb  by  ttavellera.  | 
Madox  noticed  in  thia  month  thai  fine  oleanden  in  full  i 
bluom  were  growing  all  along  the  borders  of  the  Lake  I 
of  Tiberias,  mostly  in  the  water.  The  same  obaerva-  | 
tion  was  made  by  Monro.  The  lake  ia  here  richly  mar- 
gined with  a  wide  belt  of  oleanders,  growiujc  in  such  ! 
luxuriance  as  they  are  never  known  to  do  even  in  the 
most  genial  parts  of  Europe."  Such  a  plant  could  hard- 
ly eacape  reference,  and  therefore  we  are  inclined  to  | 
think  that  it  is  alluded  to  in  the  book  of  KcclesiasI  icua  i 
by  the  name  rhndtm.  If  this  should  not  be  considered 
sufficiently  near  to  rhododaphne  and  rhododendron,  we 
may  state  that  in  Arabic  writers  on  Materia  Medica : 
nA/oB  is  given  aa  the  Syrian  name  of  the  oleander  (see 
TrislTan),  SaU  Hiil.  ofBOlr,  p.  477).     See  E.iBSUi. 

The  plant  commoidy  called  "mae  oTJerichu"  is  in 
no  way  referred  In  in  the  above-quoted  pasaagea.  Dr. 
Lindley,  in  the  anrdmer't  Chrmicle,  ii,  362,  has  thus 
deacribeil  it:  "'lyieAnnttalicit  //ierociimrtiiii, or mee of 
Jericho  of  the  old  herbalists,  is  not  a  rose  at  all,  nor  has 
it  the  anullest  resemblance  to  ■  rose;  nor  is  it,  as  it  is 
often  described  to  be,  alire  as  sold  iti  the  shops.  It  is 
gathered  by  the  poor  Christians  of  Palestine  and  sold  to 
pilgrims  as  a  charm,  [t  is  a  liltle  gray-leared  annual, 
very  common  in  Palestine,  and  of  which  hundreds  may 
be  gathered  in  full  flower  in  June  by  the  sides  of  the 
road  over  the  Isthmus  of  Suei  (see  Arvieux,  S'ratkr.  ii, 
156;  Seetzen,inZacA.xvii.l46;  ForskU./'torn,  p.  IIT). 
It  produces  a  number  of  short,  stiff,  zigzag  branches, 
which  spread  pretty  equally  from  the  lop  of  the  root, 
and,  when  green  and  growing,  lie  almost  flat  upon  the 
ground,  having  the  flowers  and  fmit  upon  their  upper 
side.    It  is,  in  fact,  a  cruciferous  plant,  nearly  related  to 

of  England,  and  has  a  somewhat  similar  habit.  When 
the  aeed-veaaels  uf  this  plant  are  ripe,  the  branches  die, 
and,  drying  up,  curve  inwards,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
ball,  which  then  separates  from  the  roots,  and  is  blown 
about  on  the  sands  of  the  desert.  In  the  cavity  thiia 
fiirmeil  by  the  branches,  the  sced-resaeb  are  carefnlly 
guarded  from  being  ao  diaiurbod  aa  to  lose  their  con- 
tents. Ill  that  condition  the  winds  carry  the  anastatica 
from  place  to  place,  till  at  last  rain  falls,  or  It  reaches  ■ 
pool  of  water.  The  dry.  hanl  branches  immediately  ab- 
sorb the  fluid,  become  sollened,  relax,  and  expand  again 
into  the  position  they  occupied  when  alive;  at  the  same 
time,  the  seed-vessels  open  and  the  see<1sfall  out,  germi- 
nate if  favored,  and  become  new  plants.     This  is  due, 
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then,  to  the  hjfgmmpie  property  of  veget^e  texture." 
So  D'Arvieux,  who  calls  the  anastatica  a  "natund  hy- 
grometer" (see  the  fables  told  of  it  in  Zedler,  ['mrerauf- 
Lfx.  xKxii,  867  sq. ;  [ielmuth,,Vu/ur;ui:ji.  viii,  288  aq.). 
See  Rose  of  Jkkicho. 

ROSE,  Ahcuitectl'kai.    A  kind  of  rose  was  aome- 

face  of  the  abacus  on  Oirinthian 
capitals.    It  also  occura  in  oma- 
^  mental  [Douldings  during  the  Nnr- 
^  r  man  atyle  j  but  the  full  rose,  u  in 

1    the    accompanying    illuslration, 
I     was  a  bailge  of  the  Tudoia,  and 
*    during  their  reigns  it  is  ofleo 
found  carved  on  buildings  in  con- 
junction with   the  porWuUia. — 
Parker,  Gluu.  uf  A  rciileeL  s.  v. 
ROSE,  Tmb  fioLDKM  {ftoaa  oh™),  a  rose  made  of 
gold  aiHl  consecrated  by  the  pope,  which  is  presented 
to  such  princes  as  have  rendered  special  service  to  the 
Church,  or  aa  may  be  expected  to  promote  its  intereata, 
'  *        id  chureh- 
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lubslance  of  Chriet 


.    It  is 


eness,  its  taste  the  satisfying  of  de- 
ony  of consecrat- 


ras  introduced,  though  the  ti 
manly  placed  in  the  llth  century  and  in  the  pontificate 
of  Leo  IX,  and  it  has  beconw  increasingly  impreanve 
with  the  progress  of  time.  Tbe  day  is  always  the 
fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,  which  is  consequently  known 
als)as"Rose-Sunday"(Z>oinMi«i<i[  Ao<u).  The  pnpe, 
clothed  wholly  in  while,  intones  before  the  aliar  ibe 
Aiyalorium  noifruinand  oOera  a  prayer  of  consecration, 
al\er  which  he  dips  the  rose  in  balsam  and  sprinkloa  it 
with  balsa m-<lus(,  incense,  and  holy-water.  It  ia  then 
placed  on  the  altar,  mass  is  said,  and  the  bene<lictinn 
concludes  the  solemnity.  When  the  rose  is  no*  con- 
ferral by  the  hand  of  the  pope,  it  ia  always  ttansmilled 
by  special  messenger,  and  accompanied  with  a  letter 
from  the  pnpe^  It)  use  aa  a  symbol  of  joyous  evenu  has 
been  continued  in  the  Romish  Chnrch  down  In  the 
present  lime.  See  Henog, Real' EacyHop.  a.  v.;  Wet- 
ler  u.  Welte,  Kinhm-Lrx.  8.  v. 

ROSE  OP  Jericho,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  Ci-h- 
c^rrir,  which  grows  in  (he  sandy  deseria  of  Arabia,  on 
rubbish,  the  toofs  of  houses,  and  other  such  situations, 
in  Syria  and  other  parts  of  the  East.  It  is  b  smalt, 
bushy,  herbaceous  plant,  seldom  more  than  six  inches 
high,  with  small  white  flowers.  After  it  has  flowered, 
the  leaves  fall  off,  and  the  branches  become  incurved 
towards  the  centre,  so  that  the  plant  assumes  an  almoat 
globular  form,  and  in  this  stale  it  is  often  blown  about 
by  the  wind  in  the  desert.  When  it  happeua  to  be 
blown  into  water  the  branches  expand  again,  the  pads 
open  and  let  out  the  aeeda  (see  illuslratiuns  on  the  fal- 
lowing page).  Numerous  superstitions  are  connected 
with  this  plant,  which  is  called  Rota  Sfarir,oi  the  Rote 
oflkt  Virgin.— Cliamberii  Encydop.  8.  V.     See  RosE. 

Roae,  Alexaader,  a  Scouish  prelate,  was  bom  in 
tbe  north  of  Scotland,  was  educated  at  King's  College, 
Abenleen,  and  afterwards  studied  theology  at  Glasgow. 
His  flrst  preferment  was  ?eRh,  which  be  Ml  to  became 
professor  uf  divinity  in  tbe  University  of  tilisgow.  In 
1684  he  was  nominated  to  the  principality  of  Sl  Mrtv'b 
College,  University  of  Su  Andrew's,  and  in  1687  be  was 
made  bishop  of  Edinburgh.  He  refused  to  Join  tbe 
standard  of  William,  and  during  tbe  Revolution  was  de~ 
prived  of  his  cathedral,  despoiled  of  bis  revenues,  and 
stripped  nf  his  civil  dignities.  He  died  in  Maroh,  1720, 
and  was  buried  in,  the  church  of  Restalrig,  near  Edin- 
burgh.    See  Huok,  Eccln.  Bing.  a.  v. 

Roae,  aolllaume,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Chaumont,  about  1512.  He  was  profeieor  of  grammar 
and  rhetoric  in  the  College  of  Savane,  but  aubseqaent- 
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If  well  to  Parii,  where  tiis  doquenl  and 
iiig  giined  Tor  him  ■  iriJe  reputation.  l(ecoiniii|[  cMp- 
Iilo-in-ordiaaiy  to  Henry  HI,  he  Bonn  joined  the  Uoiv 
I/igiK,  (lu)  in  15S3  opposed  himwir  lo  the  king ;  but 
ihe  break  wm  only  temponrj-.  Kow  wai  made  head- 
BiiMfr  of  the  College  of  N»T»rw,  ind  in  16SW  received 
lilt  liiibapric  of  Seiilii     For  some  lime  be  repreesed 

loneil  for  Paria  u  member  of  the  Council  ofthe  Union, 
l>e  nid  public!;  that  the  celealiil  palm  wag  rrurved 
liibe  membeTB  of  the  League  when  they  had  killed 
hitta  and  nxiiher.  Thereaflei  he  wu  one  of  the 
finttat  preachen  of  Ms  parly,  and  in  Ibe  n)nte»t  be- 
tveen  Mayenne  and  the  S|>aniih  he  was  an  anient  par- 
ilfu  of  the  litter.  He  waa  meniber  of  the  Staleo-gen- 
nil  in  1&93,  and  rendered  important  service  to  the 
Civntry  in  opposing  the  friends  of  the  inrsnti  of  Spain, 
■hich  wu  all  tbe  more  remarkable  considerinc  hi*  pre- 
Timi  attitude  towards  the  Spsniarda,  A^er  tbe  tri- 
Dicph  of  Henry  IV,  Rose  took  refuge  in  the  cnnTent  of 
Vil  it  Beaumont'Siir-Oise,  but  by  le(I«rs-p»eni  was 
tlliiiFrd  U>  retain  his  liishopric  Continuing  his  hnslii- 
iiy  la  tbe  king,  be  was  in  1698  arrested  and  forced  to 
psT  a  fine  of  one  hundird  livres  d'ar.  Rom  died  at 
.'Mia.Manb  10,  1602.  The  celebrated  pamphlet  en- 
fititi  Dt  Jmta  Rripubiica  Chri^tiuta  m  Rrga  Impioi 
Atliarilatt  {PtTia,  1690;  Antwerp,  1692)  has  been  at- 
tiibnted  In  Rom,  but  its  authorahip  U  uncertain.  See 
UUiu,  Pridiealrurt  dt  la  Liguf  1  De  Thou,  Hularia ; 
llMiAl,  JotnaL—Hoeter,  fioav.  Biog.  Gmiralt,  a,  v. 

HOM,  Heniy  Jotlil,  an  English  author,  was  bnm 
in  1801,  giadoaled  at  SI.  John's  Culleire,  Cambridge,  in 
lt>31,uid  became  fvllow  uf  his  college  in  iH24.  He  was 
■alt  Hulsean  lecturer  in  ISSfl.recioi  oniiiughton  0>n- 
iwn,  BedfurUshir*,  lu  l«37,  and  archdeacon  uf  Beilf..rd 
iiiiase.  Uia  death  lixik  place  in  Bedford,  Jan.31,  i«7S. 
Kute  edited  the  EturgrlopadUi  MtlTopytilana  fnim  1833, 
•in  ToL  i  of  BoH-'t  Biograpkieal  IHnionaiy.  He  trans- 
Uifd  Neander's  Hitlary  <•/  Iht  Ckriili.ni  RtUgioit  imd 
CkBri  darimg  lit  firtt  T&rtt  Caturitt  (1831,2  vols.; 
UA  IS4i);  cuntribuled  an  essay  lo  Brplia  to  Eua^i 
mJ  finvm  <I861) :  and  was  one  of  the  suthors  of  Tke 
i'pnbr'i  Comnttilary.  He  published,  TAe  Laa  of 
WoM.  «r,  (Hiilseaii  Lectures,  1884),  and  Hiiloiy  of 
Ht  Cfcii*™  Ckureh,  1700-1858. 


iiu ).    1,  Aiy ;  %  eipDuded  itj  moisture. 

Rose,  Hugh  JameB,  an  English  clergyman,  «a« 
bom  in  Little  Honied,  Surrev,  in  1795,  and  was  ed- 
ucated at  Trinity  CuUege,  Cambridge.  He  gained  tbe 
first  Bell's  scholarship  in  1814,  took  bis  degree  in  1817, 
became  tutor  to  the  son  of  the  duke  of  Aihid,  was  or- 
dained deacon  and  became  curate  of  Uckfleld,  Surrey, 


n  1821  hi 
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preacher  at  Cambridge :  in  1826  chaplain 
to  bishop  Huwiey,  and  prcbendarv  ufCbichester,  18-27- 
33.  In  1830  he  became  rector  of  Hadlrigh,  SuKjIki 
exchanged  it  for  Fainteail  and  Werley,  Essex,  in  1833, 
and  immediately  exchanged  the  latter  for  Si.  Thomas's, 

made  professor  of  divinity  of  tlie  University  of  Dublin 
in  1833,  domestic  chaplain  to  the  archbishop  of  Caiileiv 
bury  in  1834,  and  principal  of  King's  College,  l^indon, 
in  183fi.  Rose  died  at  Florence,  luly,  Dec  22,  1838. 
He  was  the  author  of  Chrulitoiiiti  Altcajt  Progrtuire 
(1829,  Svo)  ■.—^^olilrl  o/Ike  Moiaic  Laic  (1831, 8vo)  :— 
The  Gotprt  an  A  IMatg  Sytlem  (1832,  8vo)  r— an  edition 
of  Parkburst's  Grrrk  Z>zinin;— besides  Lrdartt,  Srr- 
motu,  etc.  See  Allibone,  IHct.  of  Hril.  and  A«ttr.  As- 
tkort,  a,  v.;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliog.  a.  v. 

Row,  John  BaptiBt,  a  French  priest,  was  born  at 
Quingey,  FeU  7, 1716,  He  was  made  curate  of  a  chap- 
d  in  his  own  village,  wliich  position  nothing  could  in- 
duce him  In  leave,  and  he  there  continued  Aia'mg  bjs 
life.  In  1778  he  was  made  a  member  of  ihe  Academy 
He  submitted  to  the  decrees  of  1789,  and 
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of  1500  livrea.     Rose  died  Aug.  12,  ISOo. 

are,  Traili  ElimeiUaht  dr  itoralr  (2  rols.  t2n>o)  :—Lti 

Morak  icangrliqar  (1772, 2  vols.  l2mo)  -.-TraUi  tur  U 

Prorideme;~L'Ktprit  du  P'en$  (1791,  3  vols.  l2mo). 

He  was  also  a  gnvl  malhemalician,  and  sent  papers  to 

the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Psris.     See  Chalmers,  fiiuy. 

Vkl.i-v. 

Roae.  Btepben,  a  deacon  and  ruling  elder  of 
the  1'resbylerian  Church,  Bridgehampton,  Long  Island, 
N.  v.,  was  bom  there,  June  5,  1780.  Alier  a  period  of 
darkness  and  doubt,  be  was  converted  in  1803  and  unit- 
ed with  the  Church.  Renouncing  all  eflorts  lo  obtain 
wealth,  he  deviite<1  himself  exclusively  lo  ibe  Church, 

than  all  tbe  dwellings  of  Jacub,"  and  no  one  was  mots 
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distinguished  for  piety  and  tuefulnese  than  elder  Rose. 
He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  cause  of  the  circuUtion  of  the 
Bible,  temperance,  and  Sabbath-schools  in  Suffolk  Coun- 
ty. To  the  Church  and  these  institutions  he  devoted 
the  energies  of  a  powerful  and  cultured  mind.  He  was 
a  man  of  large  and  liberal  views,  and  was  ready  to  labor 
for  the  cause  of  Christ  in  all  denominations,  no  Church 
lines  interfering  with  beneficent  actions.  He  did  much 
in  winning  souls  to  Christ  by  personal  effort,  always 
seeming  to  be  in  a  revival  spirit.  In  his  religious  ex- 
perience he  knew  little  of  those  alternations  of  hope 
and  despondency  which  enter  into  the  feelings  of  many 
professing  Christians.  In  him  there  was  a  harmonious 
blending  of  virtues  and  graces  unsullied  by  any  defects. 
He  was  wise,  yet  modest  and  unassuming ;  cautious, 
yet  decided  and  unwavering.  His  sense  of  justice  was 
strong  and  inflexible,  but  not  stem  and  merciless — fol- 
lowing the  dictates  of  his  Divine  Master  in  a  readiness 
to  forgive  even  the  greatest  injuries  on  the  first  move- 
ment of  repentance  on  the  part  of  the  offender.  Every- 
where, among  all  classes,  he  was  revered  as  a  man  of 
God,  perfect  in  his  day  and  generation.  He  was  a  per- 
fect storehouse  of  information,  not  only  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  Church  history,  but  of  Bible  doctrines. 
He  died  "as  a  shock  of  com  cometh  in  its  season,*'  at 
his  home  on  Rose  Hill,  July  18, 1866.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Rose-'Wliidow,  or  the  Marygold,  was  derived  from 
the  round  window  called  the  eye  in  the  basilica,  pierced 
through  the  gable  over  the  entrance,  and  imitated  in 
the  Norman  period  at  Canterbury  in  the  transept,  and 
at  Southwell  in  the  clerestory,  but  is  unknown  in  Rhen- 
ish architecture.  About  the  18th  century  the  rose  be- 
came of  large  dimensions.  There  are  fine  examples  at 
Paris  (1220^7),  Nantes  (1220),  Uon,  Rheims  (1289), 
Amiens  (1325),  Sl  Denis,  Seez,  Clermont^  and  Rouen. 
The  muUions  of  thb  window  converge  towards  the 
centre,  something  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel ;  hence 
they  are  sometimes  called  Catherine,  or  wheel,  windows. 
They  also  bore  the  names  of  the  elements — the  northern 
being  called  the  rose  of  the  winds ;  the  west,  of  the  sea ; 
the  south,  of  heaven ;  and  the  east,  of  the  earth.  When 
there  were  two  of  these  transeptal  windows  in  a  cathe- 
dral, that  on  the  north  was  called  the  bishop's,  and  the 
southern  one  the  dean's  eye,  as  representing  their  re- 
spective jurisdiction — one  watching  against  the  inva- 
sion of  evil  spirits  on  the  north,  and  the  latter  as  pre- 
siding as  censor  morum  over  the  capitulars  and  close. 
At  St.  PauKs,  exceptionally,  the  Lady  Chapel  had  a 
superb  eastern  rose,  and  one  still  adorns  the  nine  chapels 
of  Durham. — Walcott,  Sac,  A  rchceoL  s.  v.  See  Win- 
dow. 

Roselli  (or  Rosselli),  Cosimo,  an  Italian 
painter,  was  bora  of  a  noble  family  at  Florence  in  1439, 
and  studied  under  Neri  di  Bicci  and  Fra  AngelL  He 
decorated  what  is  called  ''  the  Chapel  of  the  Miracle"  at 
Sant'  Ambrogio,  and  in  1476  aided  in  decorating  the 
Sistine  Chapel  at  Rome,  where  he  had  charge  of  the  four 
great  subjects — the  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Wor- 
ship  of  the  Golden  Calf,  the  LortTs  Supper ^  and  Christ 
Preadiing  on  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  Returning  to  Flor- 
ence loaded  with  honors,  he  died  abc»ut  1506.  The 
Museum  of  Berlin  contains  a  Virgin  with  the  Magdalen 
painted  by  him;  that  of  Paris,  a  Virgin  Ghriosa,  a 
Christ  Entombed,  and  two  Madonnas ;  and  at  the  Ex- 
position of  Manchester  were  shown  a  Christ  on  the  Cross 
and  the  Virgin  Surrounded  by  Saints.  Roselli's  princi- 
pal pupil  was  Fra  Bartolomeo.  —  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog. 
Genirale,  s.  v. 

Roselli  (or  Rosselli),  Matteo,  aii  Italian 
painter,  descended  from  the  preceding,  was  bora  at 
Florence  in  1578.  He  studied  under  Gregorio  Pagani, 
and  after  the  death  of  his  master  finished  several  of  his 
uncompleted  pictures.  He  decorated  the  Clementine 
ChapeL  Some  of  his  paintings  are,  the  Manger,  the 
Trinity,  the  Crucifixion  of  St,  Andrew,  and  St,  Eliz- 
abeth of  Hungary.     His  frescos  are  superior  to  his 


other  pointings,  five  of  the  beat  of  which  are  in  the 
cloister  of  the  Annunciation.  He  died  in  1650. — Hoe- 
fer, Nouv,  Biog,  Generate,  s,  v. 

Roflellini,  Ippouto,  an  Italian  antiquary,  was 
bora  at  Pisa  in  1800.  In  1821  he  received  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  theology,  and  afterwards  studied  at  Bologna 
under  Mezzofanti,  and  taught  in  the  University  of  Piss. 
At  the  time  of  the  discoveries  of  ChampoUion,  in  1825, 
Rosellini  became  interested  in  the  study  of  hien^lyph- 
ics,  and,  in  company  with  ChampoUion,  studied  Eg^yp- 
tian  antiquities  in  the  museums  of  Italy,  and  went  with 
him  to  Paris.  In  1828  he  was  com  missioned  by  the 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany  to  explore  the  ruins  of  Egypt 
and  Nubia  with  his  son  and  three  naturalista.  Cham- 
poUion was  sent  at  the  same  time,  and  on  a  similar  er- 
rand, by  the  duke  de  Blacas.  The  two  parties  united, 
and  for  fifteen  months  travelled  through  the  two  coun- 
tries. Returning  to  Pisa,  Rosellini  spent  the  rest  of  bis 
life  in  directing  the  publication  of  the  results  of  the  ex- 
pedition, the  whole  of  the  work  having  fallen  upon  biro 
at  the  death  of  ChampoUion.  On  account  of  bis  feeble 
health,  he  gave  up  his  professor's  chair,  and  was  made 
librarian  of  the  university.  He  died  June  4, 1843.  His 
works  are.  La  Fionda  di  David  (Bologna,  1823),  a  trea- 
tise upon  the  age  of  the  Masoretic  points : — LeUera  Fi- 
lohgico-critica  al  Am,  Peyton  (Pisa,  1881): — Tribttto 
di  Riconoscenza  e  d^A  more  reso  alia  Memoria  di  Cham-' 
pollion  il  Minore  (ibid.  1882) :— /  Monumenti  delV  Egitto 
e  deUa  Nubia,  InUrpretati  ed  lUustrati  (Fk>rence,  1932, 
1840) ;  this  is  his  great  work,  the  foundation  of  aU  mod- 
era  research  concerning  ancient  Egypt;  it  is  divided 
into  Monumenti  Storici,  Civili,eReligiosi: — tindElementa 
Lingua  uEgyptiacm  vulgo  Coptica  (Rome,  1837).  The 
latter,  published  by  P.  Ungarelli,  is  a  resume  of  tbe 
lectures  given  by  Rosellini,  but  the  substance  of  it  is 
printed  in  the  Grammaire  Copte  of  ChampoUion.  Some 
other  works,  De  Interpretaiione  Obeliscorum  Urins  Ro^ 
ma,  published  by  UngareUi  as  those  of  RoseUini,  belong 
really  to  ChampoUion.  See  Miller  and  Unbenas,  Rewe 
de  Bibliographie  A  nalytique  (1842) ;  Bardellt,  Biogr,  deW 
Ipp,  Rosellini, — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GhUrale,  s.  v. 

Rosemary,  Usr  op  at  Funerals.  The  early 
Christians  rejected  the  use  of  the  cypress  at  funerals,  as 
used  bv  the  heathen,  and  substituted  rosemarv.  The 
heathen,  having  no  thoughts  of  a  future  life,  but  be- 
lieving that  the  bodies  of  the  dead  would  Ue  forever 
in  the  grave,  made  use  of  cypress,  which  is  a  tree  thai-, 
being  once  cut,  never  revives,  but  dies  away.  The  Chris- 
tians, having  better  hopes,  and  expecting  the  reunion 
of  soul  and  bo<ly,  use  rosemary,  which,  being  alwaj.'s 
green,  and  flourishing  the  more  for  being  cut,  is  more 
pr«)per  to  express  thb  confidence  and  trusL — Eadie,  Ec" 
des.  Cyclop,  a.  v. 

Rosen,  Frieorich  Augustus,  a  celebrated  Ori- 
ental scholar,  was  bora  in  Hanover,  Sept.  2, 1805,  and 
entered  Leipsic  University  in  1822,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  Biblico-Oriental  languages. 
He  went  to  Berlin  in  1824,  and  studied  Sanscrit  under 
Bopp.  He  was  subsequenUy  called  to  the  London  UdI- 
versity  as  professor  of  Oriental  literature,  which  pro- 
fessorship he  resigned  in  1881,  and  devoted  himself  to 
study  and  writing.  As  secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
he  conducted  its  entire  foreign  correspondence.  Rosen 
died  in  London,  Sept.  12, 1837.  His  first  work  was  Ra- 
dices Sanscrita  (Berlin,  1827).  He  edited  the  Arabic 
Handbooks  of  A  Igebra,  by  Mohammed  ben-Musa  (Lond. 
1831),  wrote  Oriental  artides  for  the  Penny  Cyclopadifi, 
and  revised  the  Sanscrit' Bengali  Dictionary  of  Hough- 
ton (ibid.  1835).  In  1886  he  began  to  publish  Hymns 
of  the  Rig-Veda,  but  left  it  unfinished.  It  was  published 
by  the  Asiatic  Society  under  the  title  Rigveda-Sanhita, 
Liber  Primus,  Sanscrite  et  Latine  (ibid.  1888). — Cham^ 
bers's  Encyclop,  a.  v. 

Rosenbaoh,  Johann  Georo,  a  jouraeyman  spnr- 
maker  of  HeUbronn,  in  WUrtemberg,  who  became  one 
of  the  most  prominent  fanatics  of  the  last  ceQtur>'. 
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Converted  to  God,  as  he  thought,  by  the  reading  of  Pi- 
etifltic  works,  be  forsook  his  handicraft  in  170S,  and  trav- 
eraed  the  cities  of  Central  Germany,  preaching  and 
bdding  devotional  meetings.  He  secured  the  endorse- 
nwnt  of  several  professors  in  the  faculty  at  Altorf,  and 
gained  over  some  of  the  students  at  Tubingen ;  but  he 
wM  evoywhere  opposed  by  the  deigy  and  driven  away 
by  the  civil  authorities.  He  eventually  went  to  Hol- 
land^ and  there  disappeared  from  view. 

The  teachings  of  Kosenbach  were  given  to  the  world 
in  three  books — GlauberuhehenntnuM  (1703),  Wunder-  u. 
^nadavoUe  Behehmng  (1704),  and  Wunder  -  u.  gnaden' 
rofle  Fikrtmg  Gottes  eines  auf  d,  Wegt  d,  Btkehrung 
Ckristo  nad{foigend.  Schafes,  It  appears  that  he  re- 
jected infant  baptism  as  not  commanded  in  Scripture, 
and  ineffective  to  produce  conversion.  He  held  the 
Lord's  supper  to  be  simply  a  memorial;  despised  the 
ministry  in  the  churches ;  regarded  the  Bible  as  a  mere 
dead  letter,  and  not  the  Word  of  God ;  believed  Christ 
lo  be  the  Saviour,  but  asserted  that  the  kindling  of  in- 
ward goodness  would  result  in  the  saving,  through 
Christ,  of  those  who  do  not  know  of  him ;  and  con- 
fuonded  faith  with  its  fruits,  and  justification  with  sane- 
tificatioD.  He  insisted  positively  on  the  existence  of 
an  intermediate  stAte  of  souls  after  death,  and  on  the 
pfoq)ect  of  a  millennial  reign  of  saints  with  Christ  dur- 
ing a  thousand  years  prior  to  the  general  resurrection. 

The  'appeal  of  Rosenbach  to  the  professors  of  Altorf 
in  support  of  his  views  led  to  a  protracted  controversy, 
in  which  Job.  PhlL  Storr,  pastor  at  Heilbronn,  and 
ProC  J.  Michael  Lange  were  the  principal  champions. 
See  Walch,  EinL  in  d  Rel,Streififfkeiien  d,  ev,'luih. 
Kirdie,  i,  799  sq.,  838  sq. ;  ii,  755  sq. ;  v,  109  sq. ;  Un^ 
BckMige  Nadtridaen,  1704,  p.  852;  1707,*  p.  172;  1708, 
^758;  1715,  p.  lOW;  1716,  p.  426  sq.;  1721,  p.  1096; 
also  Von  Einem,  Kirckengesch,  des  iSten  JahrhundertSy 
%  747  sq.;  and  Schr5ckb,  Kirckengetch,  $eit  d.  Refor* 
matHm,  viii,  404. — Uerzog,  Real-Encyldop,  s.  v. 

Rosenfeld.  Hans,  a  Crerman  impostor  who  set 
himself  op  as  the  Messiah,  about  the  year  1768,  in  Prus- 
fia,  declaring  that  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  were 
impofton,  and  that  Frederick  the  Great  was  the  Evil 
One,  whom  Bosenfeld  was  to  depose.  He  taught  that 
be  was  to  govern  the  world,  assisted  by  a  council  of 
twent}'-four  elders,  like  those  of  the  Apocalypse.  He 
deloded  multitudes,  and  lived  upon  them  in  outrageous 
profligacy  for  twenty  years.  Eventually,  in  1782,  one 
of  his  foQowers  appealed  to  the  king,  whom  he  believed 
to  be  the  Evil  One,  to  revenge  him  on  Rosen feld  for  the 
•eduction  of  his  three  daughters.  The  king  ordered 
proceedings  against  Bosenfeld,  and  he  was  sentenced  to 
be  flogged,  and  imprisoned  for  the  remainder  of  his  life 
at  Spandao.  After  this  his  followers,  called  Rosen/elderty 
qoieUy  disappeared. 

Roeenfeld,  Samson  "Wol^  rabbi  of  Bamberg, 
was  bora  Jan.  26,  1780,  at  Uhlefeld,  in  Bavaria.  At 
the  age  of  thirteen  be  entered  the  Jewish  academy  at 
Fdrth,  whoe,  besides  the  Talmud,  he  studied  the  philo- 
Mphieal  writings  of  Maimonidea,  Albo,  and  others.  At 
tbe  age  of  nineteen  he  returned  to  his  native  place, 
nd  continued  his  studies,  especially  devoting  himself 
to  the  writings  of  Moses  Mendelssohn.  In  1817  he  was 
ippototed  rabbi  of  his  native  place.  In  1819  he  repre- 
Mtcd  his  coreligionists  in  Munich,  and  presented  a  me- 
■orial  eooceming  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
Jews;  an  act  which  be  repeated  in  1846,  in  spite  of  the 
bitied  of  the  orthodox  Jews,  who  thought  of  putting 
^  nnder  ban.  In  1826  he  was  called  to  Bamberg, 
and,  having  passed  the  necessary  examination  required 
br  the  go\'emment,  he  entered  upon  his  new  field  in 
^(ncfa  5t  the  same  year.  He  was  a  conservative  re- 
^'ner,  and  as  such  be  published  some  works  which 
tf^ided  to  enlighten  his  coreligionists.  He  died  May 
1^  1W2.  Of  his  publications,  we  mention  especially  his 
SNsAn  der  Andacki  fir  die  hraeliten  beiderlei  Ge- 
«iUf  (2d  ed.  DinkensbUhl,  1858, 8  vols.).    See  FUrst, 


Bibiioth,  Jud,  iii,  169;  Kayserling,  BiU,  jUd.  Kanzel- 
redneTj  i,  414  sq.;  Klein,  in  Fraukel's  MonatsschriJ}^ 
1863,  p.  201  sq. ;  Krftmer,  in  the  Jewish  year-book 
Achawa,  1866,  p.  15-38.     (R  P.) 

Rosenfeldera.    See  Rosbmfeld,  Haks. 

Rosenfeldt,  Frkdbbick  John,  a  missionary  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  of  Jewish  parents  Feb. 
10, 1804,  at  Mitau,  in  Courland,  Russia.  According  to 
the  custom  of  that  country,  Rosenfeldt  was  instructed 
iA  the  religion  of  Rabbinism,  and  when  ten  years  old  he 
was  taken  to  Berditschev  for  further  instruction  in  the 
Talmud.  One  of  the  most  learned  teachers,  however, 
at  that  place  endeavored  to  awake  in  his  students  a  de- 
sire to  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  other  lan- 
guages, and  not  without  siicoess.  Rosenfeldt,  with  two 
fellow -scholars,  was  permitted  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  to  take  part  in  the  instruction  of  his  school,  which 
he  did  in  secret,  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  reading 
and  writing  Russian,  Polish,  German,  and  a  little  arith- 
metic. At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  married,  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  the  country,  and  for  two  years 
lived  in  the  house  of  his  father-in-law,  spending  his 
time  in  the  study  of  the  Talmud.  Having  returned  to 
Berditschev,  he  came  into  possession  of  a  copy  of  the 
New  Testament  in  Hebrew,  circulated  by  the  mission- 
ary Mr.  Moritz  (q.  v.).  His  two  former  fellow-scholars 
and  himself  resolved  to  embrace  Christianity,  and  in- 
tended to  go  to  Berlin.  Rosenfeldt  was  prevented  from 
carrying  out  his  plan  by  circumstances  beyond  his  con- 
trol. In  the  meantime  he  received  letters  of  introduc- 
tion to  the  missionaries  in  Poland,  and  arrived  at  War- 
saw in  September,  1827.  Having  received  the  necessary 
instruction,  he  was  baptized  in  the  Reformed  Church 
Feb.  10, 1828.  His  exemplary  life  and  Rabbinical  learn- 
ing recommended  him  to  the  London  Society,  and  in 
September,  1828,  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  mis- 
sion station  at  Radom.  From  this  time  on  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  July  11,  1853,  he  was  connected  with 
the  London  Society,  his  last  station  being  Lublin.  See 
the  Jewish  InteUigencer,  1853,  p.  318  sq. ;  ^  rmtud  Reports 
of  the  London  Societg,  1829,  p.  52  sq.     {K  P.) 

Rosenkrans,  Cyrus  B.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Wallpack,  N.  J.,  March  12, 1809.  He  grad- 
uated at  Amherst  College,  Mass. ;  studied  divinity  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  city ;  and  was 
licensed  and  ordained  by  New  York  Third  Presbytery 
April  8, 1842.  He  entered  upon  his  labors  as  a  minister 
in  the  West,  at  East  May,  Wis.,  and  subsequently  at 
Ck>lumbu^  Wis.  He  died'  March  8, 1861.  Mr.  Rosen- 
krans was  a  man  of  fine  conversational  powers,  excellent 
judgment,  and  had  the  tact  necessary  to  carry  out  useful 
plans  of  action.  See  Wilson,  Pretb,  JJist,  A  Imtmac,  1862, 
p.  195.     (J.  L.  a) 

Rosenkrans,  Joseph,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Wallpack,  N.  J.,  Nov.  18,  1812.  l|e  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Amherst  College,  Mass.,  and 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  studied  theology 
in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  city; 
and  was  ordained  bv  New  York  Third  Presbvterv  in 
1842  as  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Bethlehem,  N.  Y.  He 
subsequently  preached  for  the  churches  of  Newport, 
Martinsburg,  Romulus,  and  Onondaga  Valley,  N.  Y., 
where  he  was  laboring  when  he  died,  June  19,  1863. 
Mr.  Rosenkrans  was  a  man  of  well-balanced  mind ;  or- 
thodox, faithful  to  every  trust,  a  fair  scholar,  and  a 
good  preacher.  See  Wilson,  Pi-etb,  Hist,  Almanac^  p. 
321.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Rosenkreuz.    See  Robicrucians. 

Rosenmiiller,  Bmst  Friedrich  Karl,  a  noted 
German  Orientalist,  who  contributed  largely  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  acquaintance  with  the  Shemitic  lan- 
guages, literature,  and  customs.  He  was  the  oldest  son 
of  the  rationalist  theologian  Johann  Georg  RosenmUlIer 
(q.  v.),  and  was  bom  Dec  10, 1768.  The  various  posi- 
tions held  bv  his  father  introduced  him  to  learned  stud- 
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ies  at  an  unusually  early  age,  and  afforded  him  un- 
equalled facilities  for  their  prosecution.  He  became 
identified  with  the  University  of  Leipsic,  first  as  a  stu- 
dent, in  1792  as  tutor,  extraordinary  professor  of  Arabic 
in  1796,  and  professor  in  onlinary  of  Oriental  languages 
from  1818  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Sept  17, 1885.  His 
principal  work  was  authorship;  his  chief  importance 
that  of  a  learned,  keen,  and  industrious  writer  on  Ori- 
ental subjects.  He  promoted  the  study  of  the  Arabic 
language  {Insfifutiones  ad  Fundatn,  Lingua  A  rah.  [Lips. 
1818];  AtutUda  Arahica  [ibid.  1824-27,  8  vols.]). 
brought  within  the  reach  of  theologians  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing knowledge  of  his  day  with  reference  to  the 
conditions  of  the  East  (i4  Ues  w,  Neuea  Motyenl.  etc 
[ibid.  1816-20,  6  vols.]),  and  endeavored  to  raise  the 
exposition  of  the  language  and  statements  of  the  Old 
Test,  to  the  level  of  the  science  of  his  day.  Corop.  his 
Scholia  in  Vetus  Test.  (16  pts.  ibid.  1788-]'817 ;  the  same 
in  epitome,  6  pts.  1828-86);  Handb,  ^fur  IM,  d,  BiU, 
Kritik  «.  Exegeae  (4  pta.  Gotting.  1797-1800),  and  the 
Handb,  d  BiH.  Aherthunukunde  (4  pta.  Leips.  1828-84). 
His  works,  with  biography  annexed,  are  fully  given  in 
Neuer  Nekrolog  cL  DeuUchm,  18th  year,  pt,  ii,  p.  766- 
769. — Herzog,  Real-Encyldop,  s.  v. 

RosenmUner,  Johann  Georg,  the  father  of  the 
preceding,  a  prominent  theologian,  preacher,  and  writer 
of  Germany  in  the  close  of  the  last  and  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  was  born  of  humble  parentage 
Dec  18,  1736.  Unusual  talents  secured  for  him  assist- 
ance by  which  he  was  enabled  to  procure  an  education 
at  Nuremberg  and  the  University  of  Altorf.  He  sub- 
sequently speut  several  years  as  tutor  in  different  fami- 
lies and  schools,  and  became  popular  as  a  preacher,  so 
that  a  number  of  prominent  churchea  were  successively 
placed  under  his  charge.  In  1775  he  became  professor 
of  theology  at  Eriangen,  in  which  position  he  secured  a 
name,  and  in  1788  at  the  pedagogium  at  Giensen.  In 
1785  he  entered  on  a  theological  professorship  at  Leip- 
sic,  and  in  that  office,  joined  with  the  pastorate  of  St. 
Thomases  Church  and  the  superintendency,  he  spent  the 
last  thirty  years  of  his  life.  It  is  not  strange  that  he 
should  have  become  tinged  with  rationalism  from  asso- 
ciation, with  the  element  then  in  control  of  the  Leipsic 
University;  but  he  has  retained  the  name  of  a  pious 
rationalist.  His  influence  was  highly  beneficial  to  the 
progress  of  the  theology  and  ecclesiastical  life  of  Prot- 
estantism. Many  of  his  sermons  were  printed,  and 
earned  for  him  the  reputation  of  an  exemplary  popular 
preacher;  and  devotional  manuals  from  liis  pen  have 
not  yet  lost  their  hold  upon  the  Christian  public.  His 
literary  activity  was  surprising,  nearly  100  different 
writings  having  been  given  by  him  to  the  world,  among 
them  works  on  exegesis,  hermeneutics,  and  practical 
theolog>';  e.  g.  Scholia  in  N,  T,  (6th  ed.  Lips.  1816-31, 
6  vols.) : — l/ist.  Inierp,  Libr.  Sacrorum  in  Ecdes.  ChriaL 
(ibid.  1796-1814,  etc.,  6  vols.).  His  practical  acti\ity 
was  equally  respectable.  He  founded  and  improved 
schools,  labored  to  secure  a  modernized  hymnology, 
sought  to  eliminate  objectionable  features  from  the  ad- 
ministration <»f  the  Lord's  supper,  etc  After  having 
been  rewarded  with  all  the  titles  and  honorary  positions 
usually  conferred  on  a  senior  of  the  theological  faculty, 
he  died,  March  14,  1816.  See  Dolz,  Ih\  J,  G,  Rosfn- 
muller'8  Leben  und  Wirken  (ibid.  1816). — Herzog,  Heal' 
EncyUop,  s.  v. 

Rosenthal,  Da\id  Augustus,  />r.,  a  German 
writer  of  ecclesiastical  history,  was  born  of  Jewish  par- 
entage at  Neisse,  in  Silesia,  in  the  year  1812.  Having 
finished  his  preparatory  studies  at  the  gymnasium,  he 
entered  the  University  of  Breslau  for  the  study  of  medi- 
cine. After  having  been  promoted  as  doctor  of  medi- 
cine, he  settled  at  Breslau,  and  in  1851,  together  with 
his  family,  became  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  As  a  member  of  that  Church  he  was  especial- 
ly active  in  ameliorating  the  Catholic  press  and  societies 
of  Silesia.    He  also  distingubhed  himself  as  an  author 


by  editing  the  poetical  works  of  Angelus  Sileaiua,  better 
known  as  Schefller  (1862,  2  vols.),  but  more  especially 
by  the  publication  of  his  Convertitenbilder  aus  dem  19. 
Jahrhundert  (5  vols.).  Rosenthal  died  March  29, 187.% 
His  ConvertitenbildeTj  or  biographical  sketches  of  con- 
verts to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  19tb  cen- 
tury, are  a  very  important  contribution  to  Church  his- 
tory, in  which  the  lives  of  Jews  and  Protestants  are 
described  who  joined  the  Romish  Church  in  our  cen- 
tury. The  first  volume  (Schaffhausen,  1871-72)  treats 
of  the  converts  in  Germany ;  the  second,  of  those  of  Eng- 
land; the  first  division  of  the  third  (1869).  of  those  of 
France  and  America ;  the  second  division  of  the  third 
(1870)  is  devoted  to  Russia,  besides  giving  a  supplement 
to  the  former  volumes.  See  the  Liieratischer  Utrnd- 
wHser,  1875,  p.  120.     (B.  P.) 

Rosette,  an  ornament  in  front  of  the  hat  worn  by 
prelates,  dignitaries  in  a  cathedral,  and  archdeacons. 
Savage  {Progreu  of  a  Divine^  1736)  says,  "  He  gained 
a  cassock,  beaver,  and  a  ro$e.'^ — Walcott,  Sac  A  rcAmuL 

S.V. 

RoseweU,  Thomas  (1),  an  English  cler^-man, 
was  bom  near  Bath  in  1680,  and  educated  at  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford.  He  became  rector  of  Sutton  Mande- 
ville  in  1667,  was  ejected  for  nonconformity  in  1662,  and 
was  settled  as  minister  at  Rotherhithe  in  1674.  He  was 
tried  for  high-treason  in  1684  by  judge  Jeffreys  for  some 
expressions  in  a  sermon,  was  condemned,  but  pardoned. 
He  died  in  1692.  Rosewell  published.  The  Causes  and 
Cure  of  the  Pestilence  (Lond.  1665,  sm.  8vo).  See  Alli- 
bone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Darling, 
Cyclop,  BHUioff.  s.  v. 

Rosewell,  Thomas  (2),  an  English  Dissenting 
minister,  was  bom  at  Rotherhithe  in  1680,  and  educated 
partly  in  Scotland.  He  was  for  a  time  assistant  to  Mr. 
John  Howe, at  Silver  Street,  London, and  then  coUeaf^e 
with  Mr.  John  S|>ademan  at  the  same  place  till  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  when  he  removed  to  Mare  Street, 
Hackney,  where  he  died  in  1722.  Rosewell  had  a  share 
in  the  continuation  of  Henry  s  Exposition^  the  part  as- 
signed him  being  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  He 
published  a  volume  of  Sennons  (1706): — sixteen  single 
Sei-mons  (1706-20):— and  The  Arraignment  and  TritU 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Rosewell  (1718, 8vo). 

Rosh  (Heb.  Rosh,  dX"^,  fieady  as  often ;  Sept,  'Pwc)» 
the  name  of  a  man  and  perhaps  of  a  people.  See  also 
Gall. 

1.  The  seventh  named  of  ten  sons  of  Benjamin,  each 
of  whom  was  head  of  a  family  in  Israel  (Gen.  xlvi,  21). 
B.C.  cir.  1880.  He  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  Kapha 
of  1  Chron.  viii,  2.  See  Jacob.  "  Kalisch  has  some  long 
and  rather  perplexed  observations  on  the  discrepancies 
in  the  lists  in  Gen.  xlvi  and  Numb,  xxvi,  and  specially 
as  regards  the  sons  of  Benjamin.  But  the  truth  is  that 
the  two  lists  agree  very  well  so  far  as  Benjamui  is  con- 
cerned ;  for  the  only  discrepancy  that  remains,  when  the 
absence  of  Becher  and  Gera  from  the  list  in  Numh.  is 
explained  [see  those  words],  is  that,  for  the  two  names 
*^nx  and  U?Kn  (Ehi  and  Rosh)  in  Gen.,  we  have  the  one 
name  D'^'^nx  (Ahiram)  in  Numb.  If  this  last  were 
written  DX*^,  as  it  might  be,  the  two  texts  would  be  al- 
most identical,  especially  if  written  in  the  Samaritan 
character,  in  which  the  shin  closely  resembles  the  mem. 
That  Ahiram  is  right  we  are  quite  sure,  from  the  fam- 
ily of  the  Ahiramites,  and  from  the  non-mention  else- 
where of  Rosh,  which,  in  fact,  is  not  a  proper  name. 
The  conclusion,  therefore,  seems  certain  that  ©X'lT'nx 
in  Gen.  is  a  mere  clerical  error,  and  that  there  is  perfect 
agreement  between  the  two  lists,  lliis  view  is  strength- 
ened by  the  further  fact  that  in  the  word  which  follows 
Rosh,  viz.  Muppim,  the  initial  m  is  an  error  for  sh.  It 
should  be  Shuppim,  as  in  Numb,  xxvi,  89;  1  Chron. 
vii,  12.  The  final  m  of  Ahiram  and  the  initial  sh  of 
Shuppim  have  thus  been  transposed"  (Kitto). 
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2.  The  Heh.  word  r6thj  rendered  '^  prince"  (Ezek. 
xxxviii,  %  8;  xxxix,  1),  ought  to  be  retd  aa  a  proper 
naioe,  w  in  the  Sept. — **  the  chief"  or  **  prince  of  Rosh, 
Methech,  and  Tubid."  Roeh  thus  appears  as  the  name 
of  a  northern  nation,  along  with  Meshech  and  Tubal 
(eomp.  Rkoas,  in  Pliny,  vi,  4,  which  may  be  a  city,  a 
river,  or  a  people,  between  Suavi  and  the  district  Ecreo- 
tice,  on  Caucasus;  and  BMadsky  an  Iberian  province  in 
ihe  aaine  place,  named  by  Russegger  IBeschrtib,  d, 
Caueat,  ii,  34  ]).  Gesenius  says,  ^*  Without  much  doubt 
Rosk  designates  the  RuMsianSy  who  are  described  by  the 
Byzantine  writers  of  the  10th  century,  under  the  name 
of  (A«  AxM,  as  inhabiting  the  northern  parts  of  Taurus; 
aod  also,  by  Ibn-FossUn,  an  Arabic  writer  of  the  same 
period,  under  the  name  Rus,  m  dwelUiig  upon  the  river 
Volgi"  ( TAefc  Beb,  a.  v.).  The  Oriental  writers  say 
that  RusyfraB  the  eighth  son  of  Japhet,  and  his  descend- 
ante  are,  by  Abulfaraj,  alwaj'S  joined  with  the  Bulga- 
rians, Slavonians,  and  Alaiii.  For  other  suppositions, 
see  Stricter^  i/dftor.  Popular.  oUm  ad  Danube  e/c,  Habi- 
ioML  ii,  957  aq. ;  Michaelis,  SuppL  vi,  2224  sq. ;  Bochart, 
PhaL  xiii,  13;  Schulthese,  Parad,  p.  198;  Herbelot, 
Bibiiofk,  Or,  iii,  137  sq.  If  the  view  of  Gesenius  be 
correct,  in  thb  name  and  tribe  we  have  the  first  trace 
of  the  Russ,  or  Russian,  nation.  **  Von  Hammer  identi- 
&es  this  name  with  Rau  in  the  Koran  (xxv,  40;  1,  12), 
'the  peoples  Aad,  Thamud,  and  the  Asshabir  (or  in- 
habitants) of  Rass  or  Ross.*  He  considers  that  Mo- 
bammed  had  actually  the  passage  of  Ezekiel  in  view, 
and  that  *Asshabir'  corresponds  to  Nasty  the  'prince' 
of  the  A.  V^  and  apx^^  ^«  ®f  ^**«  Sept.  (Sur  les  Orpines 
Ruses  [SL  Petersb.  1825],  p.  24-29).  The  first  certain 
mention  of  the  Russians  under  this  name  is  in  a  Latin 
Chronicle  under  the  year  A.D.  839,  quoted  by  Bayer 
(Origuies  Russtcce,  Commeni,  Acad.  Petropol,  [1726],  p. 
409).  From  the  Junction  of  Tiros  with  Meshech  and 
Tubal  in  Gen.  x,  2,  Ton  Hammer  conjectures  the  iden- 
tity of  Tiras  and  Rosh  (p.  26).  The  name  probably 
oecttiB  again  under  the  altered  form  of  Rasses  (q.  v.)  ih 
Judith  ii,  23 — this  time  in  the  ancient  Latin,  and  possi- 
Uvalso  in  the  Svrisc  version,  in  connection  with  Thiras 
orThars;  but  the  passage  is  too  corrupt  to  admit  of  any 
certain  deduction  from  iL  This  early  Biblical  notice  of 
so  great  an  empire  is  doubly  interesting  from  its  being 
a  aoUtary  instance.  No  other  name  of  any  modem  na- 
tion occurs  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  obliteration  of  it 
br  the  A.  v.  is  one  of  the  many  remarkable  variations 
of  oar  version  frono  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  text  of 
the  OW  Test.*'  (Sroith> 

Roeh  hash-Shanah.    See  Tai^mud. 

Rodomoiaiis,  a  pretended  fraternity  in  Germany 
vhich  existed  simply  in  a  book  entitled  Fama  Frater- 
nkat  des  lobUcktn  Ordens  des  RosenkreuteSy  and  publish- 
ed in  1614.  lliat  book  recited  that  Christian  Rosen- 
krenz,  a  German  of  noble  family,  bom  in  1888,  and  edu- 
cated in  a  convent,  bad  in  early  youth  visited  the  holy 
■epokhre,  and  had  spent  three  years  in  Damascus  with 
tbe  Arat^ana,  engaged  in  the  study  of  physics  and 
nathematics,  after  which  he  went  to  Fez  by  way  of 
EgTpt,  and  there  pursued  the  study  of  magic.  He 
Imed  among  other  things  that  every  man  is  a  micro- 
con.  An  attempt  to  dispense  his  new-found  wisdom 
IB  Spain  met  with  no  encouragement,  for  which  reason 
ke  determined  to  bestow  his  treasures  on  his  fatherland. 
He  built  a  aort  of  convent,  which  he  named  Sanctus  Spi- 
rihra,  and  aasociated  with  himaelf  three  friends  from  the 
■MUfltery  to  which  he  originally  belonged.  This  was 
the  iogtittttion  of  the  Rosicrucian  order,  which  was  af- 
tcnranls  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  four  other  persons. 
The  members  travelled  everywhere  to  promote  the  ref- 
MBtttmo  of  the  world,  but  met  at  their  central  house 
ttee  a  year.  They  claimed  the  possession  of  the  high- 
M  knowledge  and  freedom  from  sickness  and  pain, 
tboa|[h  not  from  death.  Each  member  chose  his  suc- 
ccMor,  but  concealed  his  own  death  and  place  of  burial. 
Even  the  tomb  of  Rosenkreuz  himself  was^trnknown  un- 


til after  120  years  from  the  founding  of  the  order,  when 
a  vault  was  discovered  in  his  house  which  was  brilliant- 
ly illumined  from  above  by  an  artificial  light,  and  which 
contained  a  round  altar  placed  over  the  yet  undecom- 
posed  body  of  the  founder.  The  inscription  "  Post  CXX 
annos  patebo**  over  the  door  of  the  vault  showed  that 
the  time  had  come  for  making  known  the  order  to  the 
world.  The  learned  were  accordingly  invited  to  care- 
fully examine  the  arts  described  in  the  Fama  (which 
was  [Hinted  in  five  languages),  and  to  publish  their 
opinions  through  the  press,  as  the  hope  was  expressed 
that  manv  would  connect  themselves  with  the  order. 
Other  writers  appeared  in  confirmation  or  illustration 
of  the  Fama,  e.  g.  a  Confession  (1615),  and  the  CAy- 
mische  Hockzeit  Christian  Rosenkreuz  (1616).  An  im- 
mense excitement  in  Germany  and  adjoining  lands  was 
produced  by  these  works,  and  called  forth  a  flood  of  ap- 
preciative or  condemnatory  reviews.  The  interest  felt 
at  the  time  in  secret  arts,  particulariy  that  of  making 
gold,  led  many  to  seek  association  with  the  fratemiry, 
while  others  suspected  a  most  dangerous  heresy  in  the- 
ol<^^  and  medicine ;  but  it  was  remarkable  that  no  ac- 
tual member  of  the  original  Rosicrucian  order  was  ever 
discovered.  Every  theological  text-book  contended  at 
length  against  this  heresA%  and  medical  Mrriters  discov- 
ered its  intention  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  Galen  and 
supersede  him  by  Paracelsus.  Robert  Fludd,  in  Eng- 
land, defended  the  order  with  zeal,  and  the  court  physi- 
cian of  the  emperor  Rudolph  II,  Michael  Maier,  asserted 
the  troth  of  the  statements  contained  in  the  Fama. 
The  title  of  Rosicrocians  was  finally  adopted  by  a  so- 
ciety of  alchemists,  which  originated  at  the  Hague  in 
1622,  and  afterwards  by  other  fraternities.  Investiga- 
tions made  by  such  societies  into  the  origin  of  the  Fama 
Fratemitas  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  book  was  in- 
tended as  a  satire  on  the  condition  of  the  times.  The 
authorship  of  the  book  was  finally  ascribed  to  Joh.  Val. 
Andres,  the  WUrtemberg  theologian,  and  this  opinion 
is  still  generally  received. 

A  list  of  the  older  Rosicrocian  literature  may  be  found 
in  Missiv  an  d.  hochevL  Briiderschq/i  d,  Ordens  d,  gol- 
denen  u.  RosenkreuzeSy  etc.  (Leips.  1783) ;  Chr.  v.  Murr, 
Wahrer  &rsprung  d.  Rosenkrevzer,  etc  ( Sulzbach, 
1803).  See  also  Gottfr.  Arnold,  Unpaiihei,  Kirchen-  u. 
Ketzer-Historie  (Frankfl.  1729;  SchafThausen,  1742), 
pt.  ii,  ch.  XV iii  and  suppl.,  p.  947 ;  Herder,  Hist,  Zv:e\fel 
iiber  Fr,  SicolaVs  Buchy  etc.,  in  the  Deutscher  Merkur 
of  1782  {Sdmmil,  Werke  z.  PhiL  v,  Gesch,  vol.  xv);  Zur 
Lit.  u,  Kunsty  vol.  xx ;  Buhle,  Ursprung  u,  vomehmste 
Schicksale  der  Orden  d,  Freimaurer  u,  Rosenkreuzer 
((iotU  1804);  Nicolai,  Ueber  Ursprung  und  Gesch,  d, 
Freimaurer  (  BerL  and  Stettin,  1806  ) ;  Hossbach,  Joh, 
Val,  Andrea  u,  sein  Zeitalter  (  Berl.  1819) ;  Guhrauer, 
Verfasser  u,  ursprOngL  Zweck  d,  Fama  Fratemi/aSy 
etc.,  in  Niedner*s  Zeitsch,/,  hist,  Theologie,  1852,  p.  298- 
316.— Herzog,  Real- Encykiop,  a.  v.;  Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
Kirchen^Lex,  s.  v. 

Rosin,  properly  "  naphtha**  (va^a ;  Vulg.  naphfhoy 
so  the  Peshito-Syriac).  In  the  Song  of  the  Three  Chil- 
dren (ver.  23),  the  servants  of  the  king  of  Babylon  are 
said  to  have  **  ceased  not  to  make  the  oven  hot  with 
rosiny  pitch,  tow,  and  small  wood.**  Pliny  (ii,  101) 
mentions  naphtha  as  a  product  of  Babylonia,  similar  in 
appearance  to  liquid  bitumen,  and  having  a  remarkable 
affinity  to  fire.  To  this  natural  product  (known  also  as 
Persian  naphtha,  petroleum,  rock  oil,  Rangoon  tar,  Bur- 
mese naphtha,  etc.)  reference  is  made  in  the  passage  in 
question.  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  thus  describes  the  naphtha 
springs  at  Kirki^k,  in  Lower  KArdistan,  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (xvii,  738) :  "They  are  ten  in  number.  For  a 
considerable  distance  from  them  we  felt  the  air  sulphur- 
ous, but  in  drawhig  near  it  became  worse,  and  we  were 
all  instantly  strock  with  excraciating  headaches.  The 
springs  consist  of  several  pits  or  wells,  seven  or  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  and  ten  or  twelve  deep.  The  whole 
number  are  within  the  compass  of  five  hundred  yards. 
A  flight  of  steps  has  been  cut  into  each  pit  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  approaching  the  fluid,  which  rises  and  falls  ac^ 
cording  to  the  dryness  or  moisture  of  the  weather.  The 
natives  lave  it  out  with  ladles  into  bags  made  of  skins, 
which  are  carried  on  the  backs  of  asses  to  KirkAk,  or  to 
any  other  mart  for  its  sale.  .  .  .  The  Kirki^k  naphtha 
is  principally  consumed  by  the  markets  in  the  south- 
west of  Kiirdistan,  while  the  pits  not  far  from  Kufri 
Aupply  Bagdad  and  its  environs.  The  Bagdad  naphtha 
is  black"  (  Trau,  ii,  440).  It  is  described  by  Dioscorides 
(i,  101)  as  the  dregs  of  the  Babylonian  asphalt,  and 
white  in  color.  According  to  Plutarch  (i4^.  p.  85), 
Alexander  first  saw  it  in  the  city  of  Ecbatana,  where 
the  inhabitants  exhibited  its  marvellous  effects  by 
strewing  it  along  the  street  which  led  to  his  headquar- 
ters and  setting  it  on  tire.  He  then  tried  an  experi- 
ment on  a  page  who  attended  him,  putting  him  into  a 
bath  of  naphtha  and  setting  light  to  it  (Strabo,  xvii 
743),  which  nearly  resulted  in  the  boy's  death.  Plu- 
tarch suggests  that  it  was  naphtha  in  which  Medea 
steeped  the  crown  and  robe  which  she  gave  to  the 
daughter  of  Creon;  and  Suidas  sa3rs  that  the  Greeks 
called  it  "  Medea's  oil,*'  but  the  Medes  "  naphtha."  The 
Persian  name  is  nqfi,  Posidonius  (in  Strabo)  relates 
that  in  Babylonia  there  were  springs  of  black  and  white 
naphtha.  The  former,  says  Strabo  (xvii,  743),  were  of 
liquid  bitumen,  which  they  burned  in  lamps  instead  of 
oil.  The  latter  were  of  liquid  8ulphur.--iSmith.  See 
Bitumen;  Naphtha. 

Rosinl,  Carlo  Maria,  an  Italian  archaeologist,  was 
born  at  Naples,  April  1, 1748.  He  studied  among  the 
Jesuits,  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  life,  and  in  1784  be- 
came the  successor  of  Nicolo  Ignarra  as  professor  of  Holy 
Scripture  in  a  college  at  Naples.  He  was  canon  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Naples  till  1792,  when  he  was  elected  bish- 
op of  Pozzuoli.  He  was  in  favor  with  the  king,  and 
received  the  position  of  councillor  of  state  and  grand 
almoner,  and  later,  under  Ferdinand  I,  was  minister  of 
public  instruction.  Rosini  was  a  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Herculaneum  after  its  reorganization,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  active  in  deciphering  ancient  MSS., 
of  which  he  published  a  great  number.  They  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Herculanenaia  Volumina  (Naples,  1798). 
liosini  died  at  Naples,  Feb.  18, 1886.  His  works  are  all 
on  archffiological  subjects,  the  principal  one  being  Dis- 
iertatio  hagogica  itd  Herculanmsium  Volummum  Ex- 
planationeni  (ibid.  1797),  a  history  of  the  destruction  of 
Herculaneum  and  PompeiL  See  Tipaldo,  Biogr,  degli 
ItaL  lUustri;  Rosa  [Prospero  della].  Vita  di  C,  M,  RosmL 
— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GeneraU,  s.  v. 

R58ler,  Christian  Friedrich,  a  German  doctor 
of  theology  and  professor  of  history,  was  bom  June  19, 
1736,  at  Canstadt,  in  WUrtemberg.  For  some  time  he 
labored  as  deacon  at  Yaihingen,  and  in  1777  he  was 
called  to  Tubingen,  where  be  died,  March  20, 1821.  He 
wrote,  Lehrbegriff  der  chrisU,  Kircke  in  dm  8  ersten 
Jahrhunderten  (Frankft.-on-the-Main,  1775)  '.-De  Phi- 
losaphia  Vet,  Ecclesia  de  Spiritu  et  de  Afundo  (Tubingen, 
1783): — BibUothek  der  KirchenrSter  in  Ueberseizuttgen 
u.  A  uazUgerij  etc  (Leips.  1776-86).  See  Winer,  Hand- 
iuehdertheoLLit€r(jUur,i,59i,b9S,S76;  ii,  738.    (RP.) 

Ro88,  Alexander,  a  Scottish  divine  and  writer, 
was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1590.  He  became  chaplain  to 
Charles  I,  and  was  his  zealous  partisan  during  the  civil 
war,  1642-49.  He  was  also  master  of  the  Southampton 
Free  School,  to  which,  at  his  death,  in  1654,  he  left  a 
handsome  bequest  Among  Ross's  works  was  a  Contin- 
uatvm  of  the  History  of  Sir  Waller  Raleigh,  AM.  8604 
to  A.D.  1640  (Lond.  1652):— /2crtti»  Judaicarum  (ibid. 
1617-32,  4  vo\&,):^Erpontion  of  the  First  Fourteen 
Chapters  of  Genesis,  by  "  Abrahame  Rosse"  (ibid.  1626) : 
— A  View  of  the  Jewish  Religion  (ibid.  1656,  small  8vo). 
See  Alii  bone,  Diet  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Ross,  Edward  Frederick,  a  Presbyterian  di- 
vine, was  bom  in  New  York  city,  Feb.  12,  1826.  He 
graduated  from  Union  College  in  1848,  and  entered  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  pursued  bis 


theological  studies  for  two  vearR,  when  he  entered  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  graduated  in  1851. 
He  was  ordained  Sept.  26  of  the  same  year,  and  wu 
installed  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Morrii^ 
ania,  N.  Y.,  in  which  position  he  remained  until  1854, 
when  he  resigned  and  removed  to  Poughkeepsie.  Here 
6e  remained  without  chai^,  and  died  at  Pleasant  Val- 
ley, N.  Y.,  Feb.  22, 1855.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Ross,  Hugh,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom  in 
Rothiemurchus,  Inveroess-shire,  Scotland,  in  1797.  He 
pursued  his  academic  studies  at  the  parish  school  of 
Abemethy,  until,  in  1813,  the  family  emigrating  to  Nova 
Scotia  and  settling  in  Pictou,  he  became  a  student  in  the 
Pictou  Academy.  When  he  had  finished  his  academic 
course,  he  studied  theology  with  Rev.  Dr.  M'CulIough, 
was  licensed  by  Pictou  Presbytery  in  1823,  and,  being 
able  to  preach  in  Gaelic,  was  soon  after  ordained  as  an 
evangelist,  and  spent  some  time  in  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton.  In  1827  he  became  pastor  of  the  churches  of 
Tatamagouchee  and  New  Annan,  and  subsequently  of 
Georgetown  and  Murray  Harbor.  He  was  moderator 
of  the  synod  at  the  time  of  the  disraption,  and  gSLve  in 
his  adherence  to  the  Free  Church.  Mr.  Ross  died  sud- 
denly, Dec.  1, 1858.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  gifts  and  an 
excellent  preacher.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist.  A  Imanac, 
1860,  p.  284.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Ross  (also  Rous,  Rouse,  or  Rows),  John  (1),  usu- 
ally called  "the  Antiquary  of  Warwick,"  was  bom  in  the 
town  of  that  name  in  England,  and  educated  there  until 
prepared  for  the  university.  He  then  studied  at  Baliol 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.M^ 
and  afterwards  was  installed  canon  of  Osney.  Eng- 
lish antiquities  became  his  favorite  pursuit,  and  he 
travelled  over  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  to  ao- 
quire  information.  He  then  took  up  his  residence  at 
Guy's  Cliff,  in  Warwickshire,  whejre  he  had  a  posses- 
sion granted  him  either  by  the  earl  of  Warwick  or  by 
Edward  IV,  and  died  Jan.  14, 1491.  Of  the  manuscripts 
left  by  him  the  following  were  published :  Joannis  Ros- 
si  Antiguaru  Wartcicensis  Historia  Reruni  Allies  De- 
scripsit  (Oxon.  1716,  8vo;  2d  ed.  1745,  8vo)  : — Joaimis 
Rossi  Historiola  de  Comitibus  Warwicensibus  (1729, 8vo). 
See  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  ulhors,  s.  v. 

Ross,  John  (2),  an  English  clergyman,  was  a  na* 
tive  of  Herefordshire,  and  was  educated  at  St.  John*s 
College,  Cambridge,  where  be  took  his  degree  of  D,D. 
In  1756  he  became  vicar  of  Frome,  Somerseuhire,  bish- 
op of  Exeter  in  1778,  and  died  in  1792.  He  published 
six  single  Sermons  (1756-85, 4to) :— a  Defence  of  Epis- 
tles said  to  have  been  Written  by  Cicero  to  Brutus : — Marci 
TuUii  Ciceronis  Epistolarum  ad  FanuUares  Libfi  X  VI 
(1749, 2  vols.  8vo). 

Ross,  John  (8),  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Dublin,  Ireland,  July  28,  1788,  of  Roman  Catholic 
parents,  but  was  left  in  a  state  of  orphanage  when 
quite  young.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  left  his 
friends  secretly  and  went  to  sea.  On  his  way  to 
Liveipool  he  was  seized  by  a  press-gang  and  put  on 
board  a  man-of-war.  Afterwards,  at  Barbadoes  and 
elsewhere,  he  was  pressed  a  second  and  a  third  time. 
His  numerous  desertions  and  wonderful  escapes  would 
constitute  the  staple  of  a  romance.  He  at  last  reached 
the  United  States,  and  went  to  work  at  his  eariy  trade 
of  shoemaker  at  New  London,  Conn.  He  was  still  a 
bigoted  Roman  Catholic;  but  as  there  was  no  church 
of  that  denomination  in  the  town,  he  was  in  some 
degree  weaned  from  his  attachment  and,  through  con- 
tact with  Protestants,  brought  to  reflect  upon  his  con- 
dition, and  eventually  led  to  realize  that  he  was  a 
sinner,  and  that  something  beyond  the  power  of  priest- 
ly absolution  was  necessary  to  give  bis  troubled  con- 
science rest.  By  prayer  to  the  Friend  and  Saviour 
of  sinners,  he  found  pardon  and  peace.  Soon  after  his 
conversion  his  mind  was  turned  to  the  ministry,  and 
ProWdence  wonderfully  opened  the  way  for  him,  as  it 
does  for  all  who  are  tmly  called  to  that  work.     By  the 
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ud  of  an  aasociation  of  ladies  he  was  enabled  to  enter 
Mtddlebury  College,  Vt,  where  he  graduated  in  1811. 
He  entered  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1818. 
After  remaining  in  the  seminary  over  two  years,  Mr.  Ross 
preached  as  a  misuonary  for  about  three  months  in  the 
suburbs  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  educated  for  the  for- 
ei^  field,  and  was  in  readiness  to  go  to  it,  but  the  Board 
had  not  the  funds  to  send  him.  He  was  therefore  sent 
to  Somerset  and  Bedford,  Pa.  Having  received  a  call 
from  the  Church  at  Somerset,  he  was  ordained  as  pas- 
tor by  the  Presbytery  of  Redstone  in  1817.  From  Som- 
erset he  went  to  Ripley,  O.,  in  1819,  where  he  remained 
about  four  years,  and  afterwards  went  to  Indiana,  preach- 
ing at  different  points  and  for  various  periods  of  time 
on  his  way.  In  both  Ohio  and  Indiana  he  did  much 
Dussionary  work,  travelling  on  horseback  over  wild  and 
wide  rang^  of  country.  He  preached  several  sermons 
in  the  old  fort  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  when  there  were 
very  few  houses  in  that  now  laige  and  flourishing  city, 
ami  be  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Presbyterian  min- 
ister that  ever  preached  in  that  town.  In  September, 
18^4,  he  settled  at  Richmond,  la.,  and  was  pastor  of 
Beulah  Presbyterian  Church  for  twenty-five  years,  from 
18^  to  1849.  From  the  minutes  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly it  appears  that  in  1849  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Muncie,  and  continued  such  until  his 
death.  In  1849  he  was  a  stated  supply  at  Burlington, 
la.,  and  in  1850  at  Windsor,  O.,  being  yet  quite  vig- 
orous for  his  years.  AiVer  leaving  Richmond,  he  re- 
sided in  New  Paris,  O.,  Milton,  Connersville,  Knights- 
town,  Burlington,  Muncie,  and  Tipton,  la.  In  labors, 
he  was  more  abundant  as  a  pioneer  in  what  was  then 
the  **  far  West."  As  long  as  he  could  stand  in  the  pul- 
pit he  was  fond  of  preaching,  and  sometimes  preached 
with  the  fire  of  bis  younger  days  long  after  he  had  be- 
come an  octogenarian.  He  lived  to  be  the  oldest  minis- 
ter in  the  Presbvterian  Church,  and  died  at  the  house 
of  his  daughter  in  Tipton,  March  1 1, 1876.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Ross,  'William,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Tyringham,  Mass.,  Feb.  10, 
1792.  He  was  converted  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and 
was  received  as  a  probationer  in  the  New  York  Confer- 
ence in  1812.  In  May,  1824,  he  attended  the  General 
Conference  in  Baltimore,  where  he  signalized  himself 
as  the  author  of  a  very  able  and  luminous  report  on 
mianons.  He  died  Feb.  10, 1825.  He  was  a  diligent 
student  and  an  eloquent  preacher.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences,  1825,  p.  476;  Sprague,  Annals  of  the 
Amer.PHljnl,vi\,b24. 

Ross,  'William  Charles,  Sir,  an  English  minia- 
toe-painter,  was  bom  in  London,  June,  1794.  In  1837 
be  was  appointed  miniature-painter  to  the  queen.  In 
1813  be  gained  a  prize  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  a 
picture  of  The  Awjfel  Raphael  Discoursing  with  Adam, 
Uis  death  occurred  in  1860. 

Ross,  TTT'illiam  Z.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  Licking  County.  O.,  April 
ii,  1823.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  be  professed  faith  in 
(Jlifist  and  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
He  was  licensed  sa  a  local  preacher,  and  was  admitted 
ofl  trial  in  the  Ohio  Conference  in  1858.  In  1865  he 
was  appointed  missionary  to  Tennessee  and  stationed 
tt  Sbelbyville,  where  he  died,  Oct.  11,  1866.  His 
preaching  was  marked  by  extraordinary  force  and  pun- 
i;nicy  of  application.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Confer' 
metsj  1867,  p.  259. 

Rossbirt,  Cokrao  EnoBn  Frakz,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olk  (Brine,  was  bom  in  1798  at  Oberscheinfeld,  in  Fran- 
ceaia.  He  studied  at  Landshot  and  Erlargen,  and  in 
1817  he  was  already  professor  of  canon-law  in  the  latter 
(dace.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest  professors  of  canon- 
law  ta  Germany,  and  died  Jane  4, 1873,  at  Heidelberg, 
lie  wrote,  Lehrbvch  des  Kirehenrechts  (3d  ed.  ScbafT- 
1858):  — Tow  den  Jalschen  Decretnlen  v,  von 
neuen  in  Bamberg  enldeekfen  Handschr^en  der 
Jiilscken  Dteretalen  (HeidelU  1846):— Zu  den  Jdrchen- 


rtchtUchen  QueUen  des  ersten  Jahrfausends  und  zu  den 
pseudoisidorischen  Decretalen  (ibid.  1849) : — Canomsches 
Recht  (SchafThausen,  1857)  >—Manuale  Latitdiatis  Juris 
Canonici,  Rerum  Moralium  et  Theologicarum,  Brevissi" 
mis  A  tmotationibus  Jnstructum,  quo  Lexici  Juris  Canomci 
Lineamenta  Proponere  Siuduit  (ibid.  1862) :  —  BeUrdge 
turn  Kirckenrecht  (Heidelb.  1868).  See  Zuchold,  BibL 
TheoL  p.  1088 ;  LUerar,  Handweiser,  1873,  p.  800.  (R  F.) 

Rossi,  Azariah  (ben-Moses)  de,  a  Jewish  schol- 
ar of  the  celebrated  family  called  in  Hebrew  Min  ha- 
Adomim,  was  bom  in  Mantua  about  1514.  Naturally 
endowed  with  extraordinary  powers  of  mind,  keenness 
of  perception,  refinement  of  taste,  and  with  an  insatiable 
desire  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  De  Rossi  de- 
voted himself  with  unwearied  assiduity  and  zeal  to  the 
study  of  Hebrew  literature,  archsBology,  history,  the 
writings  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  and  even  the 
fathers,  which  knowledge  was  of  great  use  to  him  af- 
terwards, when  he  devoted  himself  more  especially  to 
the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  the  sacred 
text.  Having  prosecuted  his  studies  in  Mantua,  Fer- 
rara,  Ancona,  Sabionetta,  Bokigna,  etc.,  he  went  back  to 
Ferrara  with  the  accumulated  learning  of  more  than 
half  a  century,  tife  results  of  which  be  now  communi- 
cated to  the  world  in  his  celebrated  work  entitled 
D-'J"*?  liXTp,  The  Light  of  the  Eyes  (Mantua,  1574-75). 
The  work  consists  of  three  parts,  subdivided  into  chap- 
ters as  follows : 

Purt  I,  which  is  entitled  D'«rtiK  b*ip,  The  Votes  qfOod 
(republished  at  Vienna  in  1880),  which  was  occasioned  by 
the  terrible  earthqaake  at  Ferrara,  Nov.  18, 1570.  and  which 
De  Rossi  himself  witnessed,  contains,  In  easy  style,  a  graph- 
ic description  of  the  event.  He  believes  it  a  duty  to  relate 
to  posterity  bow  the  ptiwer  of  the  Creator  had  manifested 
Ittfelf.  He  dilates  ou  the  subject,  to  prove  that  he  does  uot 
altogether  agree  with  Greek  philosophers,  who  attribute 
sudden  disasters  to  natural  causes,  hot  argneii  forcibly  aud 
(quoting  also  Scriptural  and  Rabbinical  authorities)  con- 
cludes that  the  invisible  hand  of  Qod  u«es  nature— its  own 
creaiion— to  mete  out  men's  deserts.  He  then  branches 
out  to  comment  scientifically  on  narratives  in  sacred  and 
secular  works  relative  to  earthaaakes,  and  remarks  that 
what  happened  to  bis  wife  would  have  confounded  an  M*- 
culapia»  aud  a  Hippocrates.  She  had  moved  into  her 
daughter's  room  shortly  hefore  the  roof  of  the  house  fell, 
by  a  sadden  shock,  into  her  own  chambers.  The  fright 
occasioned  turned  the  color  of  her  skin  into  a  deep  yel- 
low, and  from  that  moment  she  craved  for  nothing  ont 
salt.  Bread  and  salt  became  to  her  a  most  delicious  f(>od. 
Tet  that  morbid  desire  he  holds  to  have  heen  her  cure. 
Without  taklne  any  medicine,  it  gradually  decreased,  and 
her  natural  cok>r  returned.  Thereup<m  De  Rossi  reasons 
ahout  our  ignorance  of  the  wonders  of  nature,  and  sug- 
gests the  possihility  that  the  Quantity  of  pnre  salt  his  wife 
ale  destroyed  the  effect  of  the  saline  ana  sulphuric  parti- 
cles which  may  have  entered  her  system  at  the  upheaving 
of  the  earth. 

Part  II,  which  is  entitled  B'^Sgt    T^'^^n,  The  Story  of 

the  Aged  (republished  at  Vienna  in  1829),  conuins  an  ac- 
count of  the  Sept.  version  of  the  Bible,  chiefly  trom  the  let- 
ter of  Aristeas,  a  confidential  friend  of  king  Ptolemy  Phlla- 
delphns,  communicated  to  his  brother  Pbylocrates.  De 
Rossi  accepted  it  as  true  in  all  its  details.  Modem  criti- 
cism has  seen  where  it  is  at  fanit,  and  declared  It  spnrions. 
That  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Pentateuch— not  of  the 
whole  Bihle— was  made  under  the  anspices  of  king  Ptole- 
my cannot  be  doubted.  Besides  Josepbus,  Philo,  and  the 
fHthers  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  Talmud  has  recorded 
the  incident,  somewhat  hyperbolicnlly.  In  the  treatise  Me- 
gillah,  Bnt  that  the  so-called  Sept.  version  of  the  entire 
8crii)tnres  should  have  had  the  origin  related  above  is  im- 
possible.   See  Skptcaoint. 

Part  III,  which  is  divided  into  two  divisions,  respec^ 
tively  called  h3^3  ^!??^,  Word  of  Understanding,  and 
Dbl9  "^^^f  CAronoIopi/,  consists  of  four  sections,  subdivid- 
ed again  into  sixty  chapters.  The  first  division,  with  its  two 
sections  (Q^^^fi<^),  treats,  in  cb.  i-xiii,  of  the  use  of  the 
fathers ;  the  heathen  writings ;  Philo :  the  Jewish  sects,  es> 
pecially  the  Essence ;  the  Sept.  and  the  Aramaic  versions ; 
the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Alexandria  and  Cyrene ;  the  Bar 
Kochba  revolts :  the  Ten  Tribes ;  the  Talmud ic  story  abont 
Alexander  the  Great's  entry  into  Jerusalem ;  and  of  the 
Talmndic  theory  of  nntnre.  The  second  sertion,  embrac- 
ing ch.  xiv-xxviii,  contains  treatises  on  the  explanation 
of  Scripture  by  ancient  sages;  on  the  Midrash  and  Ha- 
gadic  exegesis;  on  sundry  striking  differences  between 
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ChriBtlan  and  Jewish  writers :  the  old  Persian  list  of 
kings ;  on  the  diflereot  «ras  of  the  Jewish  chrouolcM^ ; 
Jotfephus ;  Seder  Olam ;  on  the  series  of  bigh-priests  (Tnr- 
iug  ibe  second  Temple,  etc.,'  pabli^bed  witb  tbe  second 
part  (Vienna,  18*29-80).  The  tbird  section  treats,  in  cb. 
xxix-xHv,  of  the  Biblical  chnmology  and  the  Jewish  Cal- 
endar; of  old  Persian  kiugi^;  extracts  from  and  criticisms 
on  Philo,  JiM^pbns,  etc.  The  fourth  section,  embraciue 
ch.  xW-Ix,  descants  upon  Jewish  uutiquities;  Aanlla  and 
Oiikelos :  ibe  antiqaity  of  the  letters  and  the  vowei-poiuis ; 
Ilebrew  poetry,  etc 

This  work,  considered  as  a  whole,  though  not  dis- 
tinguished by  scientihc  correctness  or  historical  accu- 
racy, has  nevertheless  always  been  a  favorite  among 
Hebrew  scholars,  and  parts  of  it  have  been  translated 
into  Latin,  as  ch.  xxiii,  xxv,  xxxiii,  xxxv,  by  Voorst, 
in  his  translation  of  tlie  11^  n^^  (Leyden,  1644)  ; 
ch.  viii,  xiv,  xix,  by  Meyer,  in  hb  version  of  the  "JHO 
Dbi?  (Amst.  1699);  ch.  ix,  xlii,  lix,  by  Buxtorf,  in  his 
Traclatus  de  AntiquUaU  Punctorum  (Basel,  1648);  ch. 
1,  Ix,  by  the  same,  in  his  translation  of  Kuzari  (ibid. 
1660),  and  ch.  Ivi,  Iviii,  in  his  Disserfaiio  de  LUteris 
Heh,  (ibid.  1662) ;  ch.  iii,  v,  vii,  viii,  ix,  xix,  xx,  xlviii, 
bv  Morin,  in  his  Exercifationes  BUUica  (Paris,  1638),  p. 
185, 188, 190, 191, 230, 287, 814, 842,  663 ;  ch.  ii,  viii,  xv, 
xvi,  xxii,  xlv,  li,  Ivi,  Ivii,  lix,  by  De  Voisin,  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Martini's  Prtgio  Fidei  advtrsui  Afauros  et  Ju- 
daoa,  etc.  (ibid.  1651),  p.  75,  77,  118,  122,  127,  128,  129, 
142,  144,  378;  ch.  ix,  by  Van  Dale,  in  bis  Disterta- 
lio  suptr  AristeaMy  etc  (Amst.  1705),  p.  174;  ch.  ix, 
xxii,  by  Bartolocci,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Magna  Rah- 
binica  (Rome,  1675-93),  i,  680;  ii,  800;  ch.  xvi  and 
xxi,  by  Bochart,  in  his  Hierozoicon  (Leyden,  1712),  pt,  I, 
cb.  vi ;  II,  569 ;  and  ch.  Ivi,  by  Hottinger,  in  his  Cippi 
HebrtBt  (Heidelb.  1662),  p.  123.  The  sixteenth  chap- 
ter has  been  translated  into  English  by  Raphall.  in  the 
Hebrew  Review  and  Magazine^  ii,  170  (treating  "  of  the 
gnat  which  entered  the  skull  of  Titus,**  as  related  in  the 
Talmud) ;  while  the  sixtieth  chapter  has  been  translated 
by  bishop  Lowth,  in  the  preliminary  dissertation  to  his 
transl.  of  Isaiah  (Lond.  1835),  p.  xxviii,  etc  De  Rossi 
has  criticised  his  material  in  so  liberal  a  manner  that 
many  of  the  Jews  proscribed  the  work,  while  others  wrote 
in  refutation  of  some  of  his  liberal  criticisms.  Imminent 
among  these  were  R.  Moses  Proven9ale,  of  Mantua,  and 
R.  Isaac  Finzi,  of  Pesaro.  De  Rossi  subjoined  to  some 
copies  of  the  Meor  Enayxm  itself  a  reply  to  the  former, 
and  wrote  a  separate  work  entitled  TiDsb  7]l72Cp  D, 
The  Refimng-pot  for  Stiver,  after  Prov.  xvii,  3.  This 
work,  which  is  an  essential  supplement  to  the  Meor 
Enagim,  has  recently  been  published  by  Filipowski 
(Edinb.  1854),  and  by  L,  Zunz,  with  the  Meor  Knnyvn 
(Wilna,  1863-66,  3  vols.).  De  Rossi  ah»  wrote  Poenui 
and Epigraphsy^'^'^rm  0*i'^'«d  (Venice,  1586).  Three 
years  before  his  death,  De  Rossi  bad  a  dream.  A  man 
stood  by  him,  and  voices  cried,  "  Dost  thou  not  see  the 
personage  looking  on  thee  ?  He  is  a  prophet.**  "  If 
80,"  said  Azariah,  addressing  the  stranger,  *^  if  thou  art 
indeed  inspired,  let  me  know  how  long  I  have  to  live." 
*'  Three  years  yet,*'  was  the  answer.  By  the  wayside 
of  Mantua  the  bones  of  the  illustrious  writer  rested,  and 
on  his  grave  a  significant  inscription  was  placed,  when 
the  dream  proved  true,  in  Kislev,  5338  (L  e.  1577).  The 
stone  shared  the  fate  of  him  who  lay  buried  beneath. 
Both  were  nidely  cast  away  to  some  unknown  spot  by 
the  Italian  monks,  who  sought  for  more  space  to  build 
up  monasteries. 

See  Furst,  BibL  Jud,  iii,  171  sq. ;  De  Rossi,  Dtzionario 
Storico,  p.  280  sq.  (Germ,  transl.) ;  Steinschneider,  Cata- 
loguB  Libr,  Hebr,  in  BibL  BodL  coL  747 ;  Ginsburg  in 
Kitto,  8.  v.;  the  same,  Levita's  Mussoreth  hu-Musso- 
reth^  p.  52  sq.,  and  Essenes,  p.  59  sq. ;  Wolf,  BibL  Heh\ 
i,  944 ;  iii,  871 ;  Etheridge,  Introd.  to  I/eb.  Literature,  p. 
456 ;  Cassel,  fyeit/aden  fur  Ge$ch,  u.  Liferatur,  p.  97 ; 
Griitz,  Gesch,  d,  Judm^  ix,  432  sq.  435 ;  Jost,  Geseh.  d. 
Judenth.  u,$,  Sectm,  iii,  123;  Da  Ck>sta,  Israel  and  the 
Gentiles,  p.  488;  Zunz,  Literaturgesch,  zur  sgnagogaien' 


Poetie,  p.  417;  id.  Biography  of  De  Rossi  in  Kerem 
Chemed  (Prague,  1841-42),  v,  131-138;  vii,  119-124; 
id.  Zur  Gesch,  d,  Literatur,  p.  233,  249,  586;  Rapaport 
in  Kerem  Chemed  (ibid.  1842),  v,  159-162;  Jewish  Met- 
senger  (N.  Y.  March,  1876).     (R  P.) 

Rossi  (in  Lat.  De  Rubeis),  Bernardo  Maria  de, 
an  Italian  scholar,  was  bom  at  Cividale  di  Friuli,  Jan.  18, 
1687.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  took  the  vows  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Dominic ;  and  after  finishing  bis  studies 
taught  for  three  years  in  a  convent  at  Venice.  In  1718 
he  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  learned  Apostolo  Zeno.  On  his  return,  he  accepted 
the  chair  of  theology  in  the  same  institution  in  which 
he  had  formeriy  taught.  In  1730  he  resigned  hia  chair 
and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  study  and  the  roost  rig- 
orous asceticism.  In  1722  he  accompanied  an  enabaffiv 
to  the  court  of  France.  He  was  librarian  of  his  convent, 
and  enriched  it  by  the  addition  of  many  rare  and  vain- 
able  works.  De  Rossi  died  Feb.  8,  1775.  His  writ- 
ings are  very  numerous,  consisting  principally  of  his- 
torical and  religious  annals.  Among  them  are,  De  Fab^ 
ula  Monachi  Benedictini  D.  Thoma  Aquinafis  (Venice, 
1724)  '.—De  Peccato  Origvnali  (ibid.  \lhiy,—De  Chari^ 
tate  (ibid.  1758):  —  Dissertutiones  Varia  Eruditiomis 
(ibid.  1762).  See  Fabroni,  Vilm  Italorum,  —  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  Generate,  s.  v. 

Rossi.  Oiovanni  Bernardo  de,  an  eminent 
Italian  Orientalist^  was  ham  at  Castel-Nuovo,  in  Pied- 
mont, Oct.  25,  1742.  In  1766  he  was  ordained  pri^t  at 
Turin,  and  in  the  same  year  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  theology.  For  several  years  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the^tudy  of  the  Oriental  languages,  and  he  was 
also  acquainted  with  the  greater  part  of  those  of  Europe. 
In  1769  he  was  employed  in  the  Museum  of  Turin, 
and  soon  after  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  Parma,  which  position  he  held  until  1821. 
During  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  was  employed  in 
writing  and  editing  philological  and  bibliographical 
works.  Many  of  these  were  printed  in  the  most  ele- 
gant style,  and  are  to-day  considered  models  of  typog- 
raphy. His  collection  of  rare  Hebrew  manuscripts  was 
sold  to  Maria  Louisa  in  1816.  De  Rossi  died  at  Parma 
in  March,  1831.  Among  his  works  are,  Canticttm  sen 
Poema  Hebraicum  (Turin,  1764): — DeUa  Ltngua  Pro^ 
pria  di  Crista  e  degli  Ebrei  delta  Palestina  rfa'  Tempi  d£ 
Maccabei  (Parma,  1772) : — Delia  Vana  Aspettazione  <fc- 
gli  Ebrei  del  loro  Messia  (ibid.  1773) : —  Varia  Lediones 
Veteris  Testamenti  (ibid.  1784-88),  a  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  Biblical  criticism  (q.  v.) :  —  Introduzione 
alia  Sacra  Scrittura  (ibid.  1817).— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Rossi,  Pasqnale,  called  Pasqualino,  a  painter  of 
the  Roman  school,  was  bom  at  Vicenza  in  1641,  and 
died  about  1718.  His  works  are  to  be  found  in  tbe 
principal  galleries.  Among  them  are,  Christ  in  the  G€tr- 
den.'—The  Baptism  of  Christ:  St.  Gregory  CeUbrating 
Mass: — and  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds, 

Rossignol,  Jean  Josbph,  a  French  Jesuit,  was 
bom  at  Pisse,  among  tbe  Upper  Alps,  Jnly  3, 1726.  He 
joined  the  Order  of  St  Ignatius  in  1742,  and  taught 
philosophy  at  Embran,  near  Marseilles.  In  1761  he 
went  to  Wilna,  Poland,  and  there  taught  mathemat* 
ics  and  astronomy,  and  constructed  the  observatory  of 
the  city.  In  1764  he  took  the  chair  of  mathematics  in 
the  College  of  the  Nobles  at  Milan,  and  here  he  pub- 
lished his  (Eumrs.  On  the  suppression  of  his  order,  be 
settled  at  Embmn ;  but  on  account  of  the  violent  oppo- 
sition which  he  showed  to  the  civil  constitution  of  the 
clergy,  he  was  obliged  to  establish  himself  at  Turin. 
Here  he  was  maintained  by  the  liberality  of  count  de 
Melzi,  a  former  pupil  Rossignol  died  in  1817.  His 
works  were  numerous,  and  are  said  to  have  exceeded  one 
hundred,  but  they  are  very  rare.  The  principal  ones  are. 
Theses  Generates  de  Thiologie,  de  Philosophie,  de  Matke^ 
matiques  (1757): — Theses  de  Physique,  d'Astronomie,  et 
dHistoire  NatureUe  (1759): — Vues  Philosophiqttes  sur 
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VEudkaristie  (Embran,  1776).    See  FevUU  ffebdoma- 
dairt  de  Tmritu — Uoefer,  Nohv,  Biog,  Gineralej  a.  v. 

Roaaignoli,  Bernardino,  an  Italian  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Ormea  in  1668.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
joined  the  Society  of  Jesus,  subsequently  taught  the- 
okigy  at  Milan,  was  rector  of  several  colleges,  and  was 
proTincial  at  Rome.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  June  5, 
1613,  be  was  rector  of  a  college  at  Turin.  Kossignoli's 
vritings  are,  De  DiteipUna  ChritHana  Perfedionis  Lib. 
r  (Ingolsudt,  1600) :— Z>e  Actionibus  Virtutia  Lib,  J I 
(Tenioe,  1603).  These  two  works  passed  through  many 
editions,  and  the  first  was  translated  into  French  (Paris, 
1606).  Several  other  works  have  been  attributed  to 
Romignoli,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  was  merely  the 
tnuialator.  At  the  time  of  the  interest  excited  in  the 
Dt  imUaiiome  Chritti,  Kossignoli  was  the  first  to  at- 
tract attention  to  the  MS.  of  this  work,  bearing  the 
name  of  abbe  Jean  Gersou.  See  Rossotto,  SyUabtu 
Sa^)L  PedtmontiL — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginirale^  s.  v. 

RdBsler,  Carl  Gottfried,  a  Lutheran  divine,  was 
bom  in  Leipsic  He  was  first  deacon  at  Merseburg,  and 
afterwards  superintendent  at  the  same  place,  where  he 
died,  Aug.  16,  1837.  He  published  Predigtm  vnd  GeU- 
ptnhntsrtdtn  (Merseburg,  1829) : — De  Scripturm  SacrtB 
Vertione  a  Lutkero  Temportbus  inde  ad  nostra  usque  in 
JCedesia  EvangeticO'Lvtherana  constofUer  caute  passim 
Emendanda  (Upe.  1836).  See  Zuchold,  BiU,  Theol.  p. 
1088 ;  Winer,  IJandbuck  der  theoL  LUeratur,  ii,  108, 738. 
(RP.) 

RosBO  (ill  French,  Roux\  Giovanni  Batista  del, 
an  architect  and  painter  of  the  Florentine  school,  was 
bom  at  Florence  in  1496.  It  is  not  known  whether  he 
ever  studied  under  any  of  the  masters  of  his  time,  but 
his  style  was  probably  formed  from  copying  the  works 
of  Angelo  and  Parmigiano.  H'ts  life  was  one  of  agita- 
tion, and,  during  hb  earlier  years,  a  continued  disappoint- 
ment. Finding  that  his  work  was  not  appreciated  in 
his  native  city,  he  left  for  Rome.  Here  his  success  was 
somewhat  greater;  but,  after  the  sack  of  the  city  in 
1527,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  soldiers,  who  robbed  him 
of  all  be  possessed.  He  went  to  Perugia,  and  after  t  he 
dty  was  quieted,  returned  to  Rome.  In  1530  he  went 
to  France,  where  he  was  well  received  by  Francis  I ; 
and  his  troubles  seemed  at  an  end.  He  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  works  at  Fontunebleau,  and  many  of  the 
frescos  are  by  his  own  hand.  During  the  triumphal 
passage  of  Charles  V  through  France,  the  arches  which 
were  erected  in  his  honor  were  designed  by  Rosso.  As 
a  reward  for  his  work,  Francis  added  to  the  pension  of 
the  artist  and  gave  him  a  canonicate  in  the  Sainte-Cha- 
petle.  He  lived  in  luxury  and  high  favor  at  court;  but 
an  onfortonate  affair,  involving  his  honesty,  so  wrought 
upon  his  mind  that  he  poisoned  himself  in  1541.  The 
pictures  of  Rosso  are  not  often  seen  in  galleries,  but 
tbrre  are  a  few  which  may  be  mentioned:  Moses  De- 
femUmg  the  Daughters  of  Jethro: — TAc  Four  Seasons: 
— Christ  m  the  Tomb : — Madonna^  with  St,  Sebastian  and 
other  SamU: — and  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin, — Hoe- 
fer, Aoarr.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Rostagno.  Francisco  Gurico,  a  minister  of  the 
Waklensian  Church,  was  bom  in  the  year  1888  in  the 
village  of  Prali,  in  the  mountains  of  The  Valleys.  Deli- 
cate health  prevented  his  going  to  school  till  he  was 
about  fifteen  years  of  age ;  but,  being  a  diligent  student, 
be  soon  acquired  the  necessary  requirements  to  make 
hia  a  useful  minister  of  the  <vospeL  Being  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  Italian  language  and  literature,  he 
wmce  many  articles  for  the  Revista  Cristiana,  his  last 
being  on  the  **  Religion  of  Alessaudro  Manzoni.*^  In 
the  year  1866  be  was  ordained  for  the  Waldensian  min- 
iKiy,  and  a  year  afterwards  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
nail  congregatioiM  of  Verona  and  Mantua,  where  he 
Ukired  until  1872*  He  was  then  called  to  Leghoni; 
tttf  ic  ibis  important  and  <lifllcult  post  he  not  only  sup- 
ftied  the  smtitwd  wants  of  his  own  coreligionists,  but  also 
mugtd  to  give  b  course  of  addresses  especially  to  Jews 


upon  the  subject  of  the  need  of  the  Messiah — *^  What 
say  the  Scriptures  about  His  Coming?"  ^  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth Borne  Testimony  to  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  the 
Prophecies,  and  the  Types."  But  soon  he  was  removed 
from  his  earthly  post,  and  died  in  January,  1874.  See 
Jewish  Jnteiiigencer,  1874,  p.  85  sq.     (R  P.) 

Rosweyde,  Hkribbrt,  a  Dutch  Jesuit  and  histo- 
rian, was  bom  at  Utrecht,  Jan.  22, 1569.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  taught  philos(»- 
phy  at  Douai  and  Antwerp,  and  finally  gave  his  whole 
time  to  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  exploring 
the  librari^  of  all  Belgium  to  gain  information  on  the 
subject.  Rosweyde  died  at  Antwerp,  Oct.  5, 1629.  His 
works  are  numerous,  and  were  all  published  at  Antwerp. 
Among  them  are,  Fasti  Sanctorum  (1607) : —  Vita  Pu' 
trum  (1615):  — //u^oria  Ecciesiastica  {1623):  — Vitm 
Sanctarum  Virgiaum  (1626).  See  Foppens,  BibL  Belgi' 
ctf ;  Dupin,  Bibl.  des  Auteurs  EccUsiastiques, — Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  Generale,  s.  v. 

Ros^tha,  a  nun  of  Gandersheim,  in  Brunswick, 
Germany,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  10th  ceutur>', 
and  is  noteworthy  because  of  certain  poetical  composi- 
tions from  her  pen  which  have  come  down  to  our  time. 
They  are  written  in  rhymed  hexameters,  and  include 
pau^Cyrics  on  the  Virgin,  Sl  Gangolf,  Sl  Dionysius,  St. 
Agnes,  the  A  scensio  Domini^  etc.  She  also  wrote  Chris- 
tian comedies  in  prose,  after  the  manner  of  Terence,  in 
which  she  celebrated  the  victory  of  heavenly  over  flesh- 
ly love,  and  of  Christian  martyrdom  over  heathen  pas- 
sion, and  two  historical  poems  in  hexameter — one  of 
which  rehearses  the  history  of  her  convent,  and  the  oth- 
er that  of  the  emperor  Otho  I  (Carmen  de  Gestis  Ottoms 
I  Imperatoris),  The  latter  possesses  some  historical  in- 
terest, though  based  on  the  statements  of  the  friends  of 
Otho  and  showing  marks  of  her  ignorance  of  the  world. 
It  contains  much  tine  description,  and  is  written  in  su- 
perior language.  Its  form  approaches  that  of  the  Latin 
epos,  particularly  of  VirgiL  The  Carmen  de  PrimordHs 
Catnobii  Gandersheimensis  includes  the  family  history'  of 
the  house  of  Saxony,  and  thus  becomes  somewhat  im- 
portant to  general  German  history. 

Roswitha*s  works  were  first  published  by  Conrad  Cel- 
tes  (Nuremb.  1 501 ,  foL).  Pertz,  Mon,  Germ,  Hist,  Script, 
iv,  806--885,  contains  the  two  historical  poems  and  a  life 
of  Roswitha.  A  complete  edition  was  given  by  Dr. 
Barrach,  of  the  Germanisches  Museum  (1867).  See 
Gfrorer,  Kirchengesch,  III,  iii,  1867;  Contzen,  Geschicht- 
schre^ter  d,  sdchsischen  Kaiseneit  (R^ensburg  and 
Augsburg,  1887),  p.  109  sq.;  Giesebrecht,  Gesch,  d, 
deutsch,  Kaiserzeitf  i,  742.  —  Herzog,  Real  -  Encyldop, 
s.  V. 

Roszel,  Stephen  Asbury,  son  of  the  following, 
was  bom  in  Georgetown,  D.  CX,  Feb.  18,1811.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  had  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  whole  course  of  English  and  classical  literature  re- 
quired for  graduation  from  the  best  colleges.  His  con- 
version took  place  in  bis  sixteenth  year,  and  about  the 
same  time  he  became  associated  with  his  brother  in  a 
classical  school  in  Baltimore.  He  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Baltimore  bar,  but  soon  decided  to  give 
up  the  profession.  He  acted  for  several  years  as  princi- 
pal of  the  grammar-school  of  Dickinson  College,  and  in 
1888  was  admitted  to  the  Baltimore  0>nference  on  tri- 
al. He  dissolved  his  connection  with  the  institution 
in  1839,  sustained  a  supernumerary  relation  for  a  year, 
and  then  resumed  active  work.  He  was  elected  in  1848 
a  delegate  to  the  General  Conference  held  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  and  was  for  eight  years  secretary  of  his  own  con- 
ference. He  died  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  Feb.  20,  1852. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences^  1852,  p.  10. 

Roszelt  Stephen  O.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Loudon  County,  Va., 
April  8, 1770.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  soon  after  united  with  the  Church.  He  entered 
the  travelling  connection  in  1789,  although,  for  some 
reason,  his  name  is  not  found  on  the  mumtes  until  the 
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(bllowing  year,  vrhen  he  appears  among  those  who  re- 
main on  triaL  Ue  served  the  Church  as  preacher  in 
charge,  presiding  elder,  as  agent  for  Dickinson  College, 
and  in  the  General  Conference,  until  bis  death,  which 
took  place  at  Leesburg,  Va^  May  1 4, 184 1 .  See  Sprague, 
Artnals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  vii,  179;  Mtnutes  of  Annu- 
al ConferenceSf  1842. 

ROBzfeld  (in  Latin,  Ro»inus)f  Johann,  a  German 
antiquary,  was  bom  at  Eisenach  in  Idol.  He  studied 
at  Jena,  and  in  1579  became  sub-director  of  the  gymna- 
sium at  Katisbon,  but  after  a  few  years  he  gave  up  this 
position  to  enter  the  evangelical  ministry,  ai)d  preach- 
ed at  Naumburg,  in  Saxony,  until  his  death  by  the 
plague,  Oct.  5, 1626.  His  principal  works  are :  A  ntiqui- 
tatum  Romanarum  Corpus  A  bsoluii$nmum  (Basle,  1588 ; 
Lyons,  1585)  i—Exempla  PietcdU  Jllustris  (Jena,  1602). 
— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Rota,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  Walkures, 
or  Odin*s  messengers,  to  select  the  victims  who  were  to 
fall  in  death. 

ROTA,  in  Lapp  mytholc^y,  was  an  evil  god  of  hell, 
the  ruler  of  the  place  of  punbhment  for  the  souls  of 
transgressors. 

Rota  Rom&na  (or  Sacra  Rota),  the  supreme  pa- 
pal tribunal  at  Rome,  was  instituted  by  pope  John  XXII 
in  A.D.  1826,  iand  improved  by  Sixtus  IV  and  Benedict 
XIV.  The  name  is  variously  derived  from  the  circular 
arrangement  of  the  judges'  seats,  or  the  form  in  which 
the  calendars  are  arranged,  etc;  comp.  Dom.  Bemino, 
Jl  Tribunale  delta  S.  Rota  Rom,  (Rome,  1717)  for  ety- 
mology of  the  title  and  hbtory  of  the  court.  The  Rota 
was  long  the  supreme  court  of  the  entire  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church ;  but  legal  causes  in  the  Church  in  foreign 
parts  are  now  generally  tried  hyjudices  inpartHms  who 
have  been  delegated  by  the  pope.  The  Rota  is  divided 
into  two  colleges,  or  senates,  one  of  which  forms  a  low- 
er court  of  appeal,  while  the  other  has  supreme  juris- 
diction. Each  senate  is  composed  of  at  least  five  judges, 
namely,  a  referendary  (termed  a  ponetts%  who  presides, 
and  four  associates  (correspondenies).  The  action  of 
the  higher  senate  may,  however,  be  subjected  to  the 
process  of  restitutio  in  integrum^  on  which  the  matter  is 
referred  to  the  plenum  of  the  Rota.  This  plenum  con- 
sists of  twelve  members  {Uditori  Romani,  or  Auditores 
Rotm\  each  of  whom  is  assiste<l  by  a  lawyer  (adjutante 
di  studio).  The  senior  judge  is  denominated  (kan,  and 
takes  the  chair.  Sessions  are  held  on  Monday  and  Fri- 
day of  every  week,  except  in  the  vacation  during  Au- 
gust and  September,  in  the  Vatican.  The  decisions  of 
this  court  have  been  gathered  into  different  collections, 
the  first  in  1470,  etc.  A  more  recent  edition  containing 
selected  trials  is  Decis,  S,  Rota  R,  Recmtiores  Selectee 
(Venet.  1697,  xxv  parts  in  xix  vols.  foL).  They  are 
also  published  in  full  in  annual  issues. — Wetzer  u.  Wel- 
te,  Kirchen-Lex,  s.  v.    See  Curia  Romana. 

Rote,  a  medieval  musical  instrument,  not  unlike 
the  ancient  pscdterium, 

Rotger  (Ruotger,  Ritpoer),  archbishop  of  Treves 
from  918  to  928.  He  was  chosen,  without  intervention 
of  the  king,  by  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  Church  of 
Treves,  and  by  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  his  adminis- 
tration justified  their  choice.  He  induced  Giselbert,  the 
duko  of  Lorraine,  to  restore  the  abbey  of  St,  Scrvetius 
at  Maestricht,  which  he  had  seized,  to  the  archbishop- 
ric of  Treves,  and  was  the  leading  agent  in  overcoming 
the  faction  of  nobles  who  sought  to  transfer  Lorraine  to 
the  usurper  Rudolph  of  Burgundy  after  that  province 
had  been  forever  ceded  (923)  to  Henry,  king  of  Germa- 
ny. He  also  sustained  a  literary  intercourse  with  Flo- 
doard  of  Rheims,  the  learned  author  of  the  Hist.  Rhe- 
mens.f  and  induced  him  to  write  a  laige  poetical  work 
on  the  triumphs  of  Christ  and  various  Palestinian  and 
Italian  saints,  the  manuscript  of  which  was  still  pre- 
served in  the  librar\'  of  the  cathedral  at  Treves  in  the 
t7th  century.    Hb  principal  ambition,  however,  was  to  ! 


regulate  the  affairs  of  the  Church  in  the  proviiice  of 
Treves,  and  to  administer  the  canons  in  the  spirit  of  the 
councils.  He  accordingly  instituted  a  collection  of  can- 
ons from  the  fathers  and  the  popes,  and  submitted  it  to 
a  provincial  synod  of  the  Bufiragans  of  Metz,  Verdun, 
and  Tull  at  Treves  in  927.  See  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirch- 
en-Lex,  s.  v. ;  and  comp.  Hist,  de  la  France,  vii,  201-203 ; 
Brower,  A  nnaL  Trtv,  lib.  ix,  n.  64-79. 

R5tger,  Gottfried  Sebastian,  a  German  doctor 
of  theology,  was  bom  at  Klein -Germersleben,  not  far 
from  Magdeburg,  April  5, 1749,  and  died  May  16, 1831, 
as  director  of  the  cloister  school  and  provost  of  Magde- 
burg. He  wrote:  Versuch  einer  mapdeburgischen  Re- 
formationsgeschichte  (Magdeburg,  1792):  —  Kirchliche 
GebetsUtMnffen  (Bonn,  1824).  See  Winer,  Handtmch  der 
theolog,  Literatur,  i,  806 ;  u,  283, 389,738.     (a  P.) 

Rotht  Karl  JoHANH  Friedrich  \ov,  juris  utriusgue 
doctor,  und  during  twenty  years  president  of  the  Prote»> 
tant  high  consbtory  at  Munich,  fills  an  important  place 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  Church  in  Bava- 
ria from  1828  to  1848.     He  was  bom  at  Vaihingen,  in 
WUrtemberg,  Jan.  23, 1780,  and  trained  in  the  study  of 
the  ancient  languages  from  early  childhood.     In  his 
youth  he  shared  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  times  for 
theories  set  afloat  by  Voluire  and  still  more  by  Rous- 
seau, and  consequently  chose  the  law  for  his  profession 
instead  of  theology,  as  both  his  father  and  himself  had 
originally  intended.     Entering  the  University  of  Tu- 
bingen in  1797,  he  found  a  judicious  guide  in  Malblanc, 
and,  through  the  study  of  the  sources  of  Roman  law,  ac- 
quired the  historical  faculty  which  dbtinguished  him 
through  life.     At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  published 
a  treatise,  De  Re  Romanarum  Municipali,  which  won 
for  him  the  doctorate  of  laws  and  secure<l  the  approval 
of  prominent  legal  minds.     He  became  jurisconsult  to 
the  then  free  city  of  Nuremberg,  in  which  position  he 
was  led  to  study  the  subject  of  finance,  which  he  had 
not  previously  examined ;  and  when  the  city  was  trans- 
ferred to  Bavaria  he  entered  the  service  of  that  king- 
dom in  the  finance  department     He  was  elected  to 
membership  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1813 ; 
and  the  publication  in  1817  of  the  Weisheit  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luthei'^s — extracted  apothegn^ns  from  the  reformer's 
writings— and  of  Hamanh's  Werhe  in  1826  gave  evi- 
dence that  his  conversion  to  orthodox  views  in  religion 
had  progressed  side  by  side  with  h^  growing  attain- 
ments in  scientific  culture.     In  1828  king  Louis  I  ap- 
pointed Roth  to  the  presidency  of  the  high  consistorj*. 
When  Roth  received  this  appointment,  the  reaction 
against  rationalism  had  begun,  and  a  number  of  clergy- 
men were  conducting  a  brave  battle  for  its  overthrow. 
The  attitude  of  Roth,  who  made  it  his  business  to  fos- 
ter the  good  wherever  it  might  exist,  gave  them  the 
encouragement  they  needed  for  a  successfiU  prosecution 
of  their  task.     In  other  respects  his  work  was  marked 
out  for  him.    H is  department  was  thoroughly  organized 
into  a  high  consistory,  three  consistories,  and  a  number 
of  deaneries,  with  district  and  general  synods  having 
advisory  jurisdiction  an<l  the  right  to  propose  measures. 
It  was  requisite  that  this  machinery  should  be  quietly 
but  energetically  worked,  and  Roth  succeeded  in  his 
task  to  a  degree  that  made  the  Bavarian  Church  a  mod- 
el of  systematized  powers  and  effective  discipline.     In 
the  matter  of  training  theologians  for  the  future.  Roth 
was  likewise  earnestly  employed.     He  discovered  men 
like  H^fling,  Thomasius,  and  Hariess,  and  had  them  ap- 
pointed to  the  faculty  of  Erlangen,  the  local  university. 
He  also  originated  the  ephorate  to  supervise  the  prep- 
ress of  theological  students  and  report  directly  to  the 
ministry  of  the  interior,  and  founded  the  Preachers' 
Seminarv  at  Munich  to  receive  a  number  of  candidates 
who  had  passed  the  first  examination,  and  afford  them 
two  additional  years  of  practical  training  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  high  consistory.     The  accession  of  Von 
Abel  in  1837  to  the  ministry  of  the  interior  began  a 
new  sera,  in  which  the  Protestants  of  the  kingdom  were 
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gvttemttteally  oppressed  and  the  Roman  Catholics  fa- 
rored.  An  order  by  which  all  soldiers,  including  those 
of  the  LamUpehr,  which  consists  of  citixens,  were  obliged 
to  kneel  whenever  the  Romish  Sandianmum  should  be 
carried  about  excited  g^reat  dissatisfaction ;  and  Roth 
WIS  censured  in  this  business  because  it  was  believed 
that  he  had  been  timid  or  indifferent  in  contending  for 
rhe  rights  of  Protestants.  Later  events  have  shown 
that  he  was  acting  from  prudential  motives  which 
voakl  not  permit  him  to  risk  all  while  striving  to  se- 
cure a  particular  end ;  but  the  feeling  against  him  rose 
to  such  a  height  as  to  compel  his  retirement  from  the 
high  consiatoiy  in  Blarch,  1848.  The  ephorate  was 
Ulwwise  rejected  by  the  students  in  that  year  of  revolts. 
The  result  of  the  persecution  was,  however,  beneficial 
to  the  cause  of  Protestantism  in  the  end,  because  it 
united  its  adherents,  increased  their  spirituality,  and 
settled  their  determination  to  insist  on  a  recognition  of 
their  rights ;  and  at  the  proper  moment  a  letter  to  the 
king  from  Both  secured  a  revocation  of  the  military  or- 
der which  was  so  greatly  resented.  Roth  was,  soon  af- 
ter his  retirement,  called  to  a  seat  in  the  council  of 
state;  but,  ailer  completing  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  of- 
ficial life,  he  sought  and  obtained  a  dismissal  to  private 
life.  He  died  Jan.  21,  1852.  A  collection  of  Roth's 
writings  was  published  by  himself  at  Frankfort,  con- 
sistiiig  chiefiy  of  panegyrics  and  addresses.  He  also 
edited  the  Geitkrten  Anzdgen^  issued  by  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  from  1835  to  1850,  enriching  them  with  ar- 
tides  of  his  own  and  with  reviews  of  English,  French, 
and  other  foreign  works. — Ilerzog,  Real-Encifklop,  s.  v. 

Rothaan,  John  Philip,  a  Dutch  Jesuit,  was  bom 
Nor.  23,  1785,  at  Amsterdam,  entered,  Feb.  8,  1804, 
at  Dllnaburg,  in  Russia,  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  be- 
came professor  of  rhetoric,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  at  Po- 
lotsk, in  Russia.  When  the  Jesuits  had  to  leave  the 
Russian  empire,  he  retired  into  Switzerland,  and  in  1829 
was  elected  vicar-general  of  the  order.  Being  obliged 
to  leave  Rome  on  account  of  the  Italian  revolution,  he 
visited  a  great  part  of  the  European  provinces  of  the 
Jesuits,  returned  again  to  Rome,  and  called  together  a 
general  congregation  of  the  order;  but  before  it  con- 
Toied  be  died.  May  8,  1853.  He  published,  ExercUia 
S.P.Igna1u  Lnyola  (Rome,  1835;  Paris,  1865;  Grerman 
tnnalation,  Regensburg,  1855) : — De  Ratiane  Meditandi 
(Rome,  1847;  German  translation,  Regensburg,  1853; 
Tienna,  1857).     (R  P.) 

Rothe,  Richard,  an  eminent  German  divine,  was 
bora  at  Posen,  Jan.  28, 1799,  and  became  successively 
member,  professor,  director,  and  ephorus  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  Wittenberg.  He  was  for  five  years 
ebaplsin  of  the  Prussian  embassy  at  Rome,  conducted  a 
theological  seminary  at  Heidelberg  for  twelve  years, 
and  was  a  professor  of  theology  at  Bonn  and  Heidel- 
berg, where  he  died,  Aug.  20, 1867.  His  religious  views 
•re  tinged  with  the  philosophy  of  Schleiermacher  and 
HegeL  He  published.  Die  Anfangt  der  christlichen 
Kinke  Hnd  ikre  Verfassung  (1837):  — Zi/r  Dogmatik 
(I^):-and  TkeoU^ische  Ethik  (184^48,  3  vok ;  re- 
riied  by  Holtznum,  1867-71,  5  vols.,  with  the  author's 
paechamous  notes).  Since  his  death  there  have  appeared 
bii  miirersity  lectures,  DogmcUik  (1870)  ;  essays,  StiUe 
Stuadm  (1872),  and  his  lectures  on  Church  history  (1875, 
edited  by  Weingarten).  For  the  best  account  of  his  life, 
set  Nippold,  Richard  Rothe  (Wittenberg,  1873).  See 
Kbo  the  StuSen  und  Kritiken,  1869,  No.  3 ;  Meth,  Quar. 
£cr.  July,  1872;  BUk  Sacra,  July  and  Oct.  1874.  See 
Ethics. 

Rothem.    See  Jctiopeb. 

Botheram  (or  Rotherham),  John,  an  English 
^rine,  was  bom  in  Cumberland,  and  was  educated  at 
QneeD'i  College,  Oxford.  He  became  fellow  of  Univer- 
atj  CoU^e,  Oxford,  rector  of  Houghton-le-Spring,  and 
a  1769  vicar  of  Seaham.  Rotheram  died  in  1788. 
^■Mng  his  published  works  are,  Sketch  of  the  One  Great 
Argmmtfor  the  Truth  of  Chrittkmily  (Oxford,  1762- 1 


64,  8vo):— Force  of  the  Argument  for  the  Truth  of 
Chriitianity  from  Prophecy  (2d  ed.  1768,  8vo)  i— Origin 
of  Faith  (1761,  ^vo)-.  — Apology  for  the  Athanasian 
Creed  (Lond.  1762,  2  vols.  8vo)  i—On  FaUh  (1766-68, 
8vo) : — besides  Sermons  and  Euaye, 

Rothwell,  Richard,  an  English  divine,  was  bom 
in  Lancashire,  near  Bolton-in-the-Moors,  about  1563. 
He  received  his  education  at  Cambridge,  and,  after 
spending  a  number  of  years  in  the  university,  was  or- 
dained presbyter  by  Dr.  Whitgift,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. He  was  made  chaplain  to  a  regiment  under 
the  eu\  oC Essex  in  Ireland;  and  afterwards,  refusing 
several  benefices,  was  for  a  time  lecturer  at  a  chapel  in 
Lancashire,  and  domestic  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Dev- 
onshire. Still  later,  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the 
bishopric  of  Durham,  having  gone  there  at  the  proposal 
of  lady  Bowes.  His  death  took  place  in  1627. — Middle- 
ton,  Evai^,  Biog.  ii,  450. 

Rotaman  Veraion.  About  800  miles  north  of 
Fiji  is  an  island  called  Rotumak,  with  a  population  of 
less  than  8000,  and  until  lately  wholly  enveloped  in 
heathen  darkness.  In  1865  the  Rev.  W.  Fletcher,  of 
the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  commenced  mission- 
ary work  among  the  people,  and  his  three  years'  labor 
in  that  place  resulted  in  bringing  a  large  proporrion  of 
the  population  under  the  influence  of  the  GospeL  In 
the  year  1869  ICr.  Fletcher  commenced  a  translation 
of  the  New  Test,  in  the  Rotuman  dialect,  which  was 
printed  at  Sydney,  and  has  been  in  circulation  since 
1871.  Mr.  Fletcher,  in  consequence  of  the  extremely 
trying  character  of  the  climate,  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  island,  but  his  translation  was  prepared  with  all 
possible  promptitude.  European  missionaries  are  not 
allowed  to  reside  permanently  in  Rotumah,  and  the 
futive  progress  of  the  mission  must  depend  mainly  on 
the  eilbrts  of  native  teachers  and  the  presence  among 
the  people  of  the  Word  of  God  in  their  own  vernacular. 
(RP.) 

Rouel  (or  Rowel)  Light  is  a  device  for  moving 
the  star  in  the  Epiphany  play  of  The  Three  Kings  with 
a  puUey-whe^  (roue)f  as  the  spiked  wheel  in  a  spur  is 
called  rowel, 

Rougemont,  Francois  db,  a  French  Jesuit  mis- 
sionary, was  bora  at  Maestricht  in  1624.  In  1641  he 
joined  the  Jesuits,  and,  as  was  customary,  was  for  a 
time  employed  in  teaching,  but  at  his  urgent  request 
was  finally  sent  as  a  missionary  to  China  with  several 
of  his  brethren.  They  arrived  in  that  country  in  1659, 
and  for  some  years  Rougemont  had  charge  of  several 
churches  and  missionary*  stations  in  the  province  of 
Nankin.  During  the  persecution  of  1664  he  was,  with 
many  others,  carried  in  chains  to  Pekin,  and  thence  to 
Canton,  where  he  was  for  a  long  time  held  prisoner. 
But  an  edict  of  the  emperor  Kang-hi  gave  him  liberty 
in  1671,  and  he  returned  to  hb  work  of  preaching  and 
teaching.  Rougemont  died  at  Taitsang-tchow  in  1676. 
His  writings  are,  Uistoria  Tartaro^mica  Nova  (Lou- 
vain,  1673);  this  was  written  in  the  prison  at  Canton: 
— Ahregi  de  la  Doctrine  Chritierme: — Questions  sur  les 
Mcsurs  du  Siecle,  The  two  last  were  written  in  Chi- 
nese, and  have  never  been  translated.  See  Sotwel, 
BibL  Scriptor,  Soc,  Jesu,  —  Hoefer,  iVo«r.  Biog,  Gene* 
rale,  s.  v. 

Rouill^i  Pierre  JuLiEN,  a  French  Jesuit,  was  bom 
at  Tours  in  1681,  and  died  in  1740.  He  was  one  of  the 
authors  or  compilers  of  Memoires  de  Trevoux, 

Roumania.    See  Russia;  Turkey. 

Roumanian  (or  Wallachian)  Version.  The 
people  for  whom  this  version  was  made  are  descendants 
of  the  Dadans,  and  of  the  Roman  colonists  who  settled 
in  the  country  after  its  subjugation  by  Trajan.  In  con- 
sequence of  their  Roman  origin,  the  Wallachians  style 
themselves  Rumanjef  and  are  commonly  known  to  other 
nations  as  the  Rouman  race.  The  language  spoken  by 
that  people  contains  a  large  number  of  pure  Latin  words, 
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bat  about  half  of  the  Wallachian  words  are  borrowed 
from  the  Greek,  the  Turkish,  and  the  Slavonian.  The 
first  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  that  language 
was  made  by  the  metropolitan  Theodotius,  and  was 
printed  in  1668  at  Bucharest;  while  prior  to  this,  in 
1648,  the  New  Test,  had  been  published  in  Belgrade. 
Another  edition  was  published  in  1714,  and  a  third,  at 
Blaje,  in  Transylvania,  in  1795.  In  the  year  1816  the 
Kussiau  Bible  Society  undertook  an  edition  of  5000 
copies  of  the  Wallachian  New  Test.,  which  was  soon 
followed  by  other  editions.  In  1838  the  British  Bible 
Society  published  a  revised  edition  of  the  New  Test^ 
and  since  that  the  entire  Bible  has  been  translated  and 
published  in  that  language  at  the  expense  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  See  Dalton,  Da»  Gthet 
des  Jferm  in  den  Sprcuhm  Ruttlcmdty  p.  45 ;  Bible  of 
Every  Land,  p.  279  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Round  Churches  were  imitations  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  the  nave  being  round  and  form> 
ing  the  vestibule  of  an  oblong  chancel,  as  in  the  Tem- 
plars' churches  at  Laon,  Hetz,  and  Segovia,  1208.  Oth- 
er examples  are  found  in  Ludlow  Castle,  Cambridge, 
Northampton,  of  the  end  of  the  12th  century;  Little 
Maplestead  (  built  by  the  Hospitallers ),  St.  Gereon's, 
Ct)logne,  of  the  18th  century;  Treves,  Bonn,  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  (a  copy  of  Su  Vitalis,  Ravenna,  and  more  re- 
motely of  St.  Sophia, Constantinople),  Salamanca,  St.  Be- 
ntgnus  at  Dijon,  London,  built  in  1185;  Neuvy  St.  Sep- 
ulchre, cir.  1170 ;  Lanleflf,  Rieu  Minervois,  of  the  close  of 
the  1 1  th  century ;  Brescia,  Pisa,  Rome,  Bergamo,  Bologna, 
Thorsager,  and  several  other  chnrcbes  in  Scandinavia. 
In  many  cases  the  shape  may  have  been  merely  a  me- 
chanical contrivance  to  carry  a  dome.  Circular  churches 
occur  of  all  dates,  and  distributed  over  most  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, either  insulated  as  baptisteries,  in  a  mystical  allusion 
to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  attached  as  chapels  to  churches, 
or  existing  as  independent  buildings.  They  are  some- 
times of  a  simple  round  or  polygonal  form,  either  with- 
out recesses,  except  an  apse  or  porch,  such  as  the  church 
of  Ophir,  Orkney,  and  the  baptistery  of  Canterbury,  or 
with  radiating  recesses,  rectangular  or  apsidal,  as  the 
baptisteries  of  Novara  and  Frejus.  Sofbetimes  a  cir- 
cular or  polygonal  centre  is  supported  by  pillars,  and 
surrounded  by  an  aisle  of  corresponding  form :  this  aisle 
is  repeated  at  St.  Stephen*s,  Rome,  and  Charroux.  The 
Crusaders,  or  pilgrims,  imitated  the  plan  of  the  Sepul- 
chre uf  Jerusalem,  surrounded  by  a  circular  church,  and 
the  Martyrdom,  or  place  of  the  crucifixion,  by  a  chan- 
cel eastward  of  a  round  nave.  At  Bury  St.  Edmund's, 
at  the  close  of  the  1 1th  century,  the  abbot  removed  the 
body  of  St.  Edmund  from  the  "  round  chapel"  to  the 
new  church;  and  this  circular  termination  is  still  seen 
in  Becket's  Crown  at  Canterburj',  at  Sens,  Burgos,  Ba- 
talha,  Murcia,  and  Drontheim.  After  the  middle  of 
the  I3ih  century  round  churches  were  no  longer  built. 
Almost  all  the  German  churches  of  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne were  circular,  like  Aix,  Nimegtien,  Petersburg, 
and  Magdeburg. — Walcott,  Sac,  A  rcftcBoL  s.  v. 

Round  Towers  occur  of  the  time  of  Justinian, 
attached  to  the  Church  of  Su  ApoUinaris-ad-Classem, 
in  Verona;  two  in  the  same  city,  cir.  1047;  others  of 
minaret-like  shape,  and  divided  by  string  courses,  at 
St.Mar>''8  and  St,  Vitalift',  Ravenna;  alao  at  Pisa,  Bury, 
near  Beauvais,  and  at  St.  Desert,  near  Chdlons-sur-Sa- 
one.  The  French  round  towers  appear  to  have  come 
from  the  north  of  Italy.  In  the  9th  century  they  were 
erected  at  Centula,  Charroux,  Bury,  and  Notre  Dame 
(Poictiers),  Gemrode,  and  Worms.  Those  of  Ireland 
are  mainly  of  the  11th  or  12th  century,  though  some 
are  of  an  unknown  date,  and  were  at  once  treasuries, 
belfries,  refuges,  and  places  of  burial.  Round  towers 
are  found  in  East  Anglia,  at  Rickingale  Inferior,  at 
Welford  and  Sheffonl,  Bucks ;  Welford,  (Gloucestershire 
(13th  centurv) ;  in  the  I.sle  of  Man,  at  Bremless,  Bre- 
conshire,  Brechin,  built  by  Irish  ecclesiastics  (cir.  1020) ; 
Abernethy,  and  Tchernigod,   near  Kief  (cir.  1024). 


The  East  Anglian  form,  and  those  of  Piddinghoe  and 
Lewes,  have  been  attributed  to  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  material  emplo^'ed,  and  a  desire  to  evade  the  uae 
of  coigns.  At  Brixworth  a  round  is  attached  to  front 
of  a  square  tower. — Walcott,  Sac  A  rchaoL  s.  v. 

Rounds,  NEL.80M,a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Winfield,  Herkimer  Co., 
N.  Y.,  May  4, 1807.  He  was  converted  at  the  af»e  of 
nine  years,  and  graduated  at  Union  College,  New  York, 
in  1829.  On  June  24, 1831,  he  was  licensed  to  preach ; 
and  July  1, 1831,  he  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Oneida 
Conference.  In  1836  and  1837  he  was  professor  of  an- 
cient languages  in  Cazenovia  Seminary;  then  served 
as  presiding  elder  of  Cayuga  District  two  years,  and 
of  the  Chenango  District  four  years.  In  1844  he  was 
elected  editor  of  the  Noiihem  Christian  A  dvocate^  where 
he  served  four  years.  When  the  Wyoming  Conference 
was  formed,  he  became  a  member  of  it,  and  labored 
within  its  bounds  until  1867,  when  he  became  super- 
annuated. The  next  year  he  took  an  effective  relation 
and  was  soon  transferred  to  the  Oregon  Conference,  and 
elected  president  of  the  Willamette  University  at  Sa« 
lem,  which  position  he  held  for  two  years.  In  1871  he 
was  elected  b}'  the  Legislature  of  Washington  Terri> 
tory  as  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  which  of- 
fice he  filled  until  within  two  months  of  his  death,  in 
Clark  County,  Wash.  T.,  Jan.  2, 1874.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences^  1874,  p.  83. 

Rousa,  Edwakd  D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Ithaca,  Tompkins  Co., 
N.  Y.,  Jan.  19, 1832.  He  joined  the  Church  in  1848, 
and  studied  at  Lima,  N.  Y.  In  1852  he  was  received 
on  trial  in  the  East  (Genesee  Conference,  from  which  he 
was  transferred,  in  1863,  to  the  Upper  |owa  Omference. 
In  1866  he  received  a  supernumerary  relation,  and  lo- 
cated in  1868.  In  October,  1872,  he  entered  the  Cen- 
tral New  York  Conference,  and  died  in  Westfleld,  Tioga 
Co.,  Pa.,  May  6, 1878.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer* 
tncesy  1873,  p.  130. 

Rouse,  Peter  P.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America,  and  the  son  of  a  respectable  farnier, 
was  born  at  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  March  29, 1799.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Union  College  in  1818,  and  at  New  Brunswick 
Theological  Seminary  in  1821 ;  was  settled  in  Florida, 
N.  Y.,  from  1822  to  1828 ;  and  in  the  First  Reformed 
Church,  Brooklyn,  from  1828  to  1833.  He  was  a  good 
scholar,  an  animated,  instructive,  and  eloquent  preacher, 
and  a  thorough  pastor.  His  brief  ministry  was  closed 
by  death,  from  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  in  June^  1838 ; 
the  immediate  result  of  intense  feeling  produced  by  a 
pastoral  visit  to  an  afflicted  parishioner.  His  memory- 
is  cherished  with  great  affection  in  the  ancient  Church 
and  denomination  of  which  he  was  an  ornament.  He 
departed  this  life  in  Christian  triumph.  See  Sprague, 
A  rmaU  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit^  ix,  203.     (W^  J.  R.  T.) 

Rousseau,  Jeam  Jacques,  the  brilliant  genius  who 
divided  with  Voltaire  the  rule  over  the  almost  bound- 
less republic  of  French  culture  in  the  18th  century. 
His  life  was  restless  and  full  of  contradictions,  but  it  is 
possible  to  distinguish  in  it  three  periods. 

1.  The  Period  of  Early  Adventure  (from  his  child- 
hood to  1749). — Rousseau  was  bora  at  (leneva,  June  28, 
1712.  His  mother  died  in  giving  him  birth,  and  his 
father  early  turned  him  over  to  the  care  of  an  uncle. 
He  became  first  a  copyist  to  an  attorney,  and  then  ap- 
prentice U)  an  engraver  on  copper.  He  was  from  early 
childhood  an  insatiable  reader  of  romances,  and  an  en- 
thusiastic admirer  of  nature;  nor  is  it  unimportant  to 
notice  that  at  the  age  of  nine  years  he  had  already  de- 
voured Plutarch.  The  charms  of  nature  and  of  a  cir- 
culating library  were  too  strong  for  his  fidelity  to  duty. 
He  neglected  his  business,  was  punished  by  his  master, 
and  ran  away.  At  this  tim^  he  first  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Madame  de  Warens  at  Annecy  (his 
"  mamma,"  as  he  was  wont  to  term  her),  and  was  by 
her  persuaded  to  become  a  Romanist.    Compelled  to 
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earn  his  bread,  he  entered  the  service  of  a  noble  lady, 
aud  in  that  condition  committed  offences  which  he  had 
the  biseoess  to  charge  on  an  innocent  girL  He  soon 
retoroed  to  Madame  de  Warens,  whose  favor  secured 
him  admianon  to  a  seminary  for  priests,  where  he  re- 
newed the  musical  studies  of  his  earlier  years,  but  did 
nothing  else.  Thence  he  went  to  Lyons  with  a  music- 
teacher,  and  afterwards  to  Lausanne  and  Neufchatel,  in 
which  places  he  endeavored  to  establish  himself  in  the 
same  profession.  Various  other  situations  were  occu- 
pied by  him  in  swift  succession,  but  in  the  end  he  is 
foond  once  more  with  Madame  de  Warens,  who  now 
lired  at  Chambery,  and  permitted  Rousseau  to  lead  an 
idjrllic  life  on  her  farm  at  Charmettes,  while  at  the 
aaoie  time  sustaining  improper  relations  with  him. 
Hb  growth  towards  culture  had  in  the  meantime  been 
steady.  He  was  acqiuiinted  with  much  of  the  current 
literatare,  even  of  England,  and  had  given  thought  to 
religions  questions.  He  now  added  the  study  of  Latin 
and  mathematics,  and  also  of  philosophy  in  the  works 
of  Locke,  Leibnitz,  Malebranche,  Descartes,  etc.  His 
eariiest  comedies  and  operas^ were  written  in  this  peri- 
od, which,  however,  soon  came  to  an  end  by  reason  of 
the  failure  of  his  health.  His  relation  with  Madame 
de  Warens  was  definitely  broken  off  by  his  removal  to 
Montpellier  in  1737.  After  a  brief  sojourn  in  Lyons,  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  be  arrived  in  1741,  hoping  to  make 
his  fortune  through  a  new  system  of  musical  notation ; 
but  though  his  treatise  was  read  before  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  it  was  not  approved.  His  next  venture  was 
an  opera  entitled  Les  Muses  Galantes^  which  likewise 
proved  less  successful  than  he  expected.  In  1743  he 
was  made  private  secretary  to  Count  de  Moutaign, 
whom  be  accompanied  to  Venice,  returning  to  Paris 
after  an  absence  of  eighteen  months.  With  his  en- 
trance on  a  lawless  relation  with  Theresa  Le  Yassenr, 
a  thoroughly  uncultivated  character  of  low  antecedents 
and  utter  ignorance,  whom  he  did  not  profeM  to  love, 
but  whom  he  made  his  wife  after  years  of  illicit  con- 
nection, and  whose  parents  he  received  into  his  care, 
the  first  division  of  his  life  may  close. 

t  The  Period  of  Ms  Triumphs  (1749-62).  — The 
Academy  of  Dijon  in  1749  offered  a  prize  for  the  best 
e«tv  on  the  question,  **  Whether  the  re-establishment 
of  the  sciences  and  arts  has  helped  to  purify  manners?" 
for  which  Rousseau  competed  with  success.  He  as- 
iQOKd  that  nature  mtast  ennoble  mind,  instead  of  mind 
being  needed  to  redeem  and  improve  nature,  and  argued 
the  peadmist  view  with  such  force  and  t>rilliancy  of 
ttrle  that  he  was  at  once  assigned  a  place  as  a  writer 
of  prose  by  the  side  of  Voltaire.  The  book  was  thor- 
wqifaiy  adapted  to  the  times,  when  hearts  throbbed  with 
interne  yearning  for  deliverance  from  the  unnatural 
conditions  that  prevailed  in  culture  and  in  practical 
'life,  and  when  longings  had  been  stimulated  by  the 
ippearaoce  of  books  like  Robinson  Cru#of,  Thomson's 
^ivuons,  etc,  in  which  the  bliss  of  a  state  of  nature  was 
criebnted.  The  gospel  of  nature  was  in  vogue,  and 
Boiaicau  became  its  leading  propheL  Yet  it  was  at 
this  time  that  he  cboee  to  add  one  more  to  the  many 
paradoxes  of  his  life^  by  availing  himself  of  the  Celeb- 
ris he  bad  attained  to  secure  employment  in  copying 
onnc  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  In  1752.  he  published 
the  opera,  Le  Devin  du  Vitlage,  by  which  his  musical 
Rpatation  became  establbhed;  and  in  1758  he  dis- 
caned  a  second  prize  question  presented  by  the  Acad- 
^  of  Dijon,  and  relating  to  the  inequalities  existing 
in  the  conditions  of  mankind.  His  book,  the  Discours 
f*T  COrigine  et  les  Fandemens  de  rinegcUiU  parmi  les 
Hommei,  takes  the  ground  that  human  society,  consid- 
Qcd  in  the  abstract,  is  exclusively  natural,  and  cannot 
t^ierefbre  sustain  a  relation  independent  of  nature,  i  e. 
90  as  to  divide  nature  and  appropriate  it  to  individuals. 
I^oweaQ  does  not  place  all  men  on  the  same  level,  as 
if  they  were  merely  so  many  animals.  He  admits  the 
^xM^iee  of  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  differences. 
Bat  he  declares*  that  the  Aret  man  to  fence  off  a  piece 


of  land  and  claim  that  it  belonged  to  him,  and  find  peo- 
ple to  concede  his  claim,  was  the  founder  of  society. 
He  evidently  regards  property  as  an  egotistical  robbery 
of  the  community  of  men,  aind  has  no  conception  of 
property  as  both  required  and  conditioned  by  morality. 
This  book  also  was  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
time,  though  its  effect  was  not  fully  displayed  until  a 
later  day;  and  Rousseau  himself  was  so  fully  in  sym- 
pathy with  its  teachings  that  he  felt  driven  to  forsake 
the  gilded  and  varnished  glory  of  Paris  for  a  season  of 
communion  with  nature  in  his  native  town,  though  the 
growing  coolness  between  himself  and  his  friends — to 
which  his  letters  on  French  music  contributed  largely 
— was  not  without  inHuenoe  in  bringing  him  to  that 
determination.  He  recovered  his  forfeited  citizenship 
at  Geneva  by  returning  to  the  Reformed  faith,  and  de- 
lighted to  call  himself  "Citoyen  de  Geneve."  He 
found,  however,  that  he  could  not  remain  away  from 
Paris,  especially  after  his  adversary  Voltaire  had  estab- 
lished himself  at  Ferney ;  and  his  return  was  signalized 
in  1760  by  the  publication  of  the  romance  Lta  Nouvelle 
Heloisey  in  which  the  ideas  of  his  two  previous  works 
are  combined,  and  in  which  great  brilliancies  of  style 
conceal  grave  faults  of  composition.  It  was  also  sig- 
nificant because  of  moral,  social,  and  religious  reflections 
in  its  pages,  which  foreshadowed  Rousseau's  later  posi- 
tions. 

The  two  constructive  works  from  Rousseau's  pen, 
Le  Contrat  Social  and  ^mile,  appeared  in  close  succes- 
sion in  1762.  The  latter  book  was  directed  against 
abuses  in  the  training-of  the  young,  and  effected  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  European  pedagogics;  but  while  it 
antagonized  many  real  errors,  it  at  the  same  time  as- 
sailed the  fundamental  conditions  upon  which  all  youth- 
ful training  must  rest.  Nature  again  is  the  key-iM)te 
to  which  the  argument  is  attuned.  Each  child,  so 
runs  the  demand,  should  develop  its  own  nature  from 
the  beginning,  without  being  placed  under  adult  hu- 
man guidance  —  that  narare  being  its  individualistic 
qualities.  The  object  is  to  train  the  many  who  exists 
for  himself,  and  is  contrasted  with  the  training  of  the 
citizen,  who  exists  for  society,  though  the  contrary  ob- 
ject is  enforced  in  the  Contrat  Socud.  This  egoistic 
nature  is  represented  as  an  ideal  nature  which  needs 
only  development,  but  not  redemption  and  regenera- 
tion. J^mile  finds  his  religious  perfection  in  deism,  not 
in  Christianitv.  In  the  Profession  de  Foi  du  Vicaire 
Savoffardy  Rousseau  nevertheless  assails  the  material- 
ism and  atheism  of  his  former  friends,  and  insists  on 
the  three  fundamental  theistic  truths— God,  liberty,  and 
immortality.  He  contends  against  revelation,  but  yet 
utters  sentiments  of  reverence  for  the  Gospel  on  ac- 
count of  its  exalted  character,  and  declares  that  "  if 
Socrates  died  like  a  philosopher,  Christ  died  like  a 
God." 

The  effects  produced  by  the  Contrat  Social  in  the 
political  world  were  less  rapid,  but  more  profound,  than 
that  occasioned  by  the  Emile  in  pedagogics.  The  ideas 
which  ripened  into  the  French  Revolution  were  sown 
in  the  davs  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  and 

•  

during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV;  but  they  found  in 
Rousseau's  book  a  spark  which  kindled  them  into  a 
flame,  nhimating  in  that  furious  blaze.  The  Contrat 
Social  determined  the  scope  of  ideas  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution,  conducted  affairs  to  more  far-reach- 
ing consequences,  and  furnished  the  watchwords — above 
all,  the  cry — of  "  Liberty  and  equality.**  The  book  has 
no  conception  of  the  historical  and  rightful  relation  of 
the  individual  citizen  to  national  and  political  author- 
ity, and  of  the  supreme  law  of  right  above  even  such 
authority.  The  citizen  is  taught  in  it,  not  to  take  his 
place  as  a  person  under  the  divinely  instituted  order  of 
things  in  this  world,  but  to  cultivate  the  idea  that  the 
state  rests  simply  on  an  original  agreement  between  in- 
dividuals, according  to  which  the  community  stands 
pledged  to  protect  the  person  and  property  of  the  indi- 
vidual, while  the  individual  has  bound  himself  to  live 
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in  entire  sobordination  to  the  community.  The  citizen 
IB  accordingly  altogether  dependent  on  the  community. 
He  ought  therefore  to  accept  the  religion  appointed  by 
the  state  or  suffer  banishment,  or,  in  case  of  resistance, 
death.  As  Rousseau  recognises  no  representation  of 
the  people,  nor  yet  any  form  of  government  that  may 
not  at  any  moment  be  overturned  by  the  community 
of  citizens,  he  really  passes  beyond  every  limit  of  a 
radicalism  which  yet  admits  the  legal  relation  of  au- 
thority and  subject,  and  of  political  and  religious  con- 
ditions, and  draws  the  first  lineaments  of  socialism. 
Tet  he  was  too  much  a  dreamer  to  suspect  the  conse- 
quences that  must  spring  from  such  ideas.  In  1766 
he  declared  to  a  pseudonymous  Casaius  who  offered  to 
reduce  to  practice  these  principles  in  the  liberation  of 
the  people,  that  he  abominated  every  such  undertak- 
ing; and  when  disorders  broke  out  on  the  occasion  of 
the  burning  of  his  Emik  at  Geneva,  he  pacified  the 
people  himself. 

Of  Rousseau's  minor  works,  the  LeUre  a  M,  d^A  lem~ 
bert  mr  les  Spectade*  is  a  determined  protest  against 
the  establishing  of  a  theatre  at  Geneva;  the  celebrated 
Letire  a  Christopher  <k  Beaumont  was  a  response  to  a 
prohibition  of  the  EmUe  by  the  archbishop  of  Paris, 
and  the  LeUre*  de  la  Montagne  form  a  similar  rejoinder 
to  the  magistracy  of  Greneva.  These  letters  have  been 
compared  with  those  of  Junius,  or  of  Lessiug  against 
Gotze. 

The  troubles  of  Rousseau  began  to  germinate  at  the 
time  of  his  highest  prosperity.  His  ardent  and  sensi- 
tive nature  was  out  of  place  in  the  circle  of  cold  and 
cynical  mockers  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  the 
frankness  with  which  he  uncovered  his  inmost  experi- 
ences to  their  gaze  made  him  an  object  of  their  merci- 
less witticisms  and  sarcasms;  and  when  he  proceeded  to 
assail  their  cherished  idols  and  to  contend  for  God,  vir- 
tue, and  immortality,  he  brought  on  himself  the  full 
weight  of  their  hatred  in  the  form  of  incessant  mali- 
cious sneers.  Other  matters  contributed  to  fully  dis- 
gust him  with  the  situation.  He  burned  with  illicit 
love  for  Madame  d'Houdelot,  whose  relations  to  her 
husband  were  not  happy,  but  who  adored  the  poet 
Lambert  instead  of  Rousseau.  He  broke  decidedly 
with  Diderot.  He  participated  in  false  gossip  deroga- 
tory to  Madame  d'^pinay,  who  had  been  his  patroness 
and  had  permitted  him  to  occupy  her  summer-house  in 
the  forest  of  Montmorency  since  1766.  He  lived  from 
1758  to  1762  in  another  house  near  Montmorency,  and 
in  the  latter  year  encountered  the  storm  which  broke 
out  against  his  Emile,  This  event  forms  the  proper 
opening  of  a  new  period. 

8.  The  Period  of  Unsettled  Wandering  and  Morbid 
Fears, — It  is  remarkable  that  a  government  which  tol- 
erated an  entire  school  of  atheistical  mockers  of  religion 
in  Paris  should  have  condemned  as  godless  the  earnest 
deist  who  was  alone  in  daring  to  contend  for  God  in 
those  circles;  and  equally  strange  that  the  decree  of 
the  Parisian  Parliament  should  have  condemned  the 
Emile,  instead  of  the  far  more  dangerous  Contrat  SociaL 
Perhaps  the  government  which  had  just  expelled  the 
Jesuits  may  have  found  it  convenient  to  persecute 
Rousseau,  the  Swiss,  who  had  gone  back  to  Calvinism, 
and  who  had  dared  to  represent  a  Romish  priest  as  af- 
fording a  charming  illustration  of  deism.  To  avoid  ar- 
rest, he  fled  to  Yverdun,  in  Switzerland ;  but  the  Genevan 
senate  had  likewise  condemned  him  before  a  copy  of 
his  book  had  reached  that  city.  He  renounced  his  citi- 
zenship and  turned  aside  to  the  canton  Neufchatel, 
where  he  lived  from  1762  to  1765  under  the  protection 
•  of  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia.  He  wrote  the  Lettres 
de  la  MorUoffrte^  pursued  studies  in  legislation  in  behalf 
of  the  Corsicans,  and  botanized — botany  and  music  con- 
stituting his  favorite  employments.  The  gossiping 
tongue  of  his  mistress,  Theresa,  succeeded,  however,  in 
rendering  him  suspected  of  irreligion  by  the  pastor  and 
peasants  of  Motiers-Travers,  where  he  resided.  He  im- 
agined himself  no  longer  safe,  and  fied  the  canton.     In 


1765  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  Hume  to  visit 
England,  but  even  here  his  mania  of  aospicion  con- 
trolled him.  He  included  Hume  in  the  number  of  bis 
foes,  and  removed  to  the  house  of  a  new  friend,  Daven- 
port, whence  the  objection  of  individual  English  men  to 
his  relation  with  Theresa  drove  him  back  to  France  in 
1767.  He  went  under  the  assumed  name  of  Renon  to 
Castle  Trye,  a  possession  of  prince  Conti,  and,  after  fur- 
ther travels,  back  to  Paris  in  1770.  Seven  or  eight 
years  more  of  life  remained  to  him,  which  he  passed  ui 
the  Rue  Platrifere  (now  known  by  his  name),  tormented 
by  melancholy  fancies,  oppressed  by  poverty,  alienated 
from  Theresa,  and  gradually  failing  in  health.  He 
sustained  himself  by  copying  notes,  and  finished  his 
Confessions,  which  he  had  begun  at  Motiera.  He  died 
suddenly  at  Ermenbnville,  near  Paris,  July  2,  1778 — 
whether  of  disease  or  of  poison  administered  by  hiniself 
is  not  known.  He  was  received  into  the  Pantheon  Oct. 
11, 17M. 

The  European  and  even  world-wide  reputation  which 
Rousseau  had  achieved  is  illustrated  bv  the  fact  that  he 
was  induced  in  the  last  period  of  his  life  to  compose  the 
Lettres  sur  Legislation  des  Corses  and  the  ConsidhraHons 
sur  le  Gouvemement  de  Pologne  (1772) ;  and  his  mental 
force  is  apparent  in  the  ability  to  write  his  Confessions 
at  a  time  when  his  soul' was  darkened  with  the  cIoimIs 
of  morbid  and  imaginary  fears.  His  native  frankness 
is  very  evident  in  that  book,  but  faults  and  errors  are  so 
interwoven  with  virtues  and  attractive  features  thai  the 
result  of  the  whole  is  a  glorification  of  himself.  The 
book  may  be  regarded  both  as  a  oompanion-pictare  and 
a  contrast  to  the  Confessions  of  Augustine.  Such  con- 
tradictions are  characteristic  <^  the  man  in  cverv  rela- 
tion.  He  was  immeasurably  vain,  selfish,  changeful, 
and  ungrateful — easily  provoked,  alwa>*s  suspicious,  and 
morbidly  misanthropic  As  a  reformer,  his  merit  con- 
sists in  having  opposed  to  the  godless  humanism  of  bis 
day  the  crying  needs  of  the  human  heart ;  but  he  iden- 
tified the  empirical  sinful  heart  with  the  ideal  heart,  in- 
dividual participation  in  nature  with  personal  conform- 
ity to  nature,  the  beautiful  soul  with  the  moral  spirit, 
the  utilitarian  with  the  practical,  declamation  with  con- 
fession, and  he  therefore  remained  involved  in  contra- 
dictions to  the  end.  In  contrast  with  Calvin,  he  brought 
out  the  ideas  of  individual  rights  and  of  the  personal 
dignity  of  man — elements  of  Christian  truth  often  vio- 
lated by  Odvin;  but  he  nevertheless  gave  his  ideal 
state  power  over  the  religious  worship  and  profusion 
of  its  subjects.  Compared  with  Voltaire,  the  sardonic 
mocker  of  all  existing  things,  Rousseau  commands  re- 
spect by  the  frankness  and  manliness  of  his  protests, 
even  when  they  are  directed  against  holy  things.  He 
was  incapable  of  comprehending  the  syntheses  nature 
and  culture,  liberty  and  authority,  individuality  and 
society,  reason  and  revelation,  the  human  and  the  di- 
vine. In  its  pedagogical  aspects,  his  work  compares 
with  that  of  Pestalozzi  as  does  the  dawn  with  the  noon* 
day  sun.  In  politics  he  points  forward  to  both  Mira- 
beau  and  Saint-Simon ;  and  in  philosophy,  as  a  preacher 
of  deism,  he  may  be  compared  with  Kant.  For  both 
good  and  evil,  Rousseau  was  a  mighty  exponent  of  the 
spirit  of  his  time,  and  deserves,  in  justice,  to  be  studied 
from  both  points  of  view. 

Rousseau's  works  were  very  numerous,  the  botanical 
and  musical  i^-ritings,  among  others,  being  especially 
worthy  of  recognition.  Editions  of  his  writings  a^ 
likewise  numerous  (Geneva,  1782-90, 17  vols,  4to,  or  85 
vols.  8vo ;  Paris,  1793  - 1800,  18  vols.  4to,  etc.  German 
editions  by  Cramer,  Gleich,  and  others).  Additional 
matter  was  furnished  by  Musset-Psthay,  in  QCurre^^ 
Insdites  de  J.  J.  Rousseau  (Paris,  1825),  and  by  Mars 
Michel  Rev,  in  Lettres  Insdites  deJ.  J,  Rousseau  (Amst, 
and  Paris,  1858).  Musset-Pathay  also  wrote  a  Hisfoire 
de  la  Vie  et  des  Outrages  de  J.  J.  Rousseau  (ibid.  1821). 
See  also  Girardin,  Sur  la  Mort  de  J,  J,  Rousseau  (ibid. 
1 824) ;  Villemain,  Coursde  Litterature  Franfaise  (Vin jj t- 
deuxi^me  Le^on) ;  the  Works  on  the  history  of  litera- 
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tnrebyVinet,  Demogeot,  etc;  Sdnnidt-WeiMenfelt, 
G«$ek  d  franz,  RevoiutioiuUUratur  ( Prague,  1859 ), 
pb  16  sq. — Heizog,  Reat-Enofkbp,  a.  v.  See  tlao  Uoe- 
fer,  Now,  Biog,  GhUraU,  8.  v. 

Ronssel,  Gerard  (Lau  Gerardu»  Rufui\  bUhop 
of  Oleron,  in  France,  and  reformer,  was  bom  at  Vaquerie, 
near  Amiena,  and  became  a  student  at  Paris,  where  Le- 
f^rre  d^taples  convinced  him  that  man  is  saved  only 
ttoough  futb  in  God^s  mercy,  but  that  such  faith  may 
oDQiist  with  the  practice  of  the  external  forma  of  Ro- 
oMoism,  they  being  regarded  as  indifferent  matters. 
Ulien  Lef^vre  waa  accused  of  heresy  and  obliged  to  flee 
to  bishop  Bri^ofinet  of  Meaux  in  1621,  Roossel  followed, 
and  remained  at  Meaux  until  compelled  to  seek  a  refuge 
against  imprisonment  fur  heresy  himself,  when  he  es- 
tablisbed  himself  in  the  house  of  Capito  at  Strasburg. 
In  1526  Francis  I  recalled  the  fugitives,  and  Roussel  be- 
came court  preacher  to  Margaret  of  Orleans,  in  that  po- 
sition faithfully  preaching  evangelical  doctrines,  but  re- 
taining the  usages  of  Rome.    On  the  marriage  of  Mar- 
garet with  the  king  of  Navarre  (1527),  Roussel  became 
her  confessor.     In  1580  he  obtained  the  rich  abbey  of 
Qairac     In  1533  his  patroness  invited  him  to  preach 
in  the  Louvre,  which  he  did  amid  great  popular  agita- 
tion.   Many  Romanista  were  expelled  the  city,  and 
Kmiawel,  on  the  other  hand,  was  imprisoned,  but  after- 
wards released  and  forbidden  to  preach.    He  returned 
with  his  protectress  to  Beam,  and  soon  afterwards  ob- 
tained the  bishopric  of  Oli^ron,  for  accepting  which  Cal- 
vin censured  him  strongly,  because  his  new  position 
would  compel  him  to  tolerate  abuses  which  he  bad  for- 
■lerly  condemned.    Roussel,  however,  did  what  he  could 
for  the  welfare  of  his  diocese,  while  holding  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  Rome  and  the  Reformation. 
He  explained  the  Bible  in  his  sermons,  celebrated  mass 
in  the  vernacular,  administered  the  communion  under 
both  kinds,  made  provision  for  the  Christian  training 
of  the  young,  and  devoted  his  rich  revenues  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor.    He  also  wrote  ExponiionM^  in  dialogue 
form,  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Decalogue,  and  the  Lord's 
Pfayo',  as  guides  to  his  clergy  in  the  conduct  of  cate- 
chetical instruction.     In  this  work  Roussel  occupied 
thoroo^hly  evangelical  ground,  if  a  few  concessions  in 
regard  to  ceremonies  be  set  aside.    The  only  appeal  is 
to  the  Bible;  Christ  is  represented  as  the  only  head  of 
the  Church ;  fiuth  in  him  as  the  only  condition  of  salva- 
tion.  The  Church  triumphant  is  the  only  perfect  Church, 
and  of  visible  churches  that  alone  is  a  tme  Church  in 
which  the  Gospel  is  preached  in  its  purity,  and  in  which 
the  sacraments,  of  which  there  are  but  two,  are  proper^ 
ly  administered.    A  subsequent  tract  on  the  Lord's  sup- 
per tao^ht  the  impartation  of  Christ's  glorified  body  in 
the  aenae  of  Calvin,  with  whose  theology  the  views  of 
Booasel  had  much  in  common,  particulariy  in  the  feat- 
are  of  an  absolute  predestination.    The  Sorbonne  ex- 
tracted a  number  of  propositions  from  these  works  and 
eondemned  them  as  heretical,  as  it  had  aheady  done  the 
wiimtn  in  the  Louvre ;  but  before  the  sentence  was  pro- 
nmroced  Rooasel  had  ended  his  career.     In  the  spring 
of  1550  be  had  preached  a  sermon  before  a  83rnod  held 
at  Manleon,  in  which  he  advocated  a  reduction  in  the 
namber  of  saints'  days,  which  excited  the  rage  of  the 
Romiah  fiuiatics  present  to  such  a  degree  that  they 
bnke  down  the;  pulpit  in  which  he  stood,  and  injured 
kun  so  severely  in  the  process  that  he  died  soon  after- 
wacda.     In  addition  to  the  works  referred  to,  Roussel 
poUisbed,  in  eariy  life,  a  Latin  translation  of  Aristotle's 
Bkks,  and  a  Commentary  accompanying  an  edition  of 
tike  arithmetic  of  Bontius,  which  was  designed  to  elu- 
ddate  the  mystical  signification  of  numbers.     See  C. 
Scknidt,  Girard  BousteL  Predicaieur  de  la  Reine  Mar- 
pteriU  de  Navarre  (Strasburg,  1845).— Herzog,  Real- 
fjtcythp.  s,  V,     See  also  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GineraU^ 
tr. 

fiOostan,  AjrroncB  Jacques,  a  Swiss  ProtesUnt 
ttBB(«r  and  writer,  was  bom  at  Geneva  in  1784,    For 
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twenty-six  years  (1764-90)  he  was  minister  of  a  Swisa 
church  in  London.  He  wrote,  Leitret  $ur  PEtat  Present 
de  Ckrittiamtme^  etc.  (Lond.  1768,  12mo;  in  English, 
1775,  8vo). 

Ronth,  Mabtqi  Joseph,  an  English  clergyman  and 
educator,  was  bom  at  South  Elmham,  SuJK>lk,  Sept.  15, 
1755.  He  matriculated  as  a  battler  at  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  May  81, 1770 ;  in  July,  1771,  was  elected  a  demy 
of  St.  Ifary  Magdalen  College,  and  fellow  in  July,  1776. 
He  was  appointed  college  librarian  in  1781,  senior  proc- 
tor in  1788,  junior  dean  of  arts  in  1784  and  1785,  was 
made  bachelor  of  divinity  July  15,  1786,  and  college 
bursar  in  1791.  He  became  president  of  Magitaleii 
College,  April  11, 1791,  which  position  he  retained  until 
his  death  (Dea  22,  1854).  In  1810  he  became  rector 
of  TyLehurst,  near  Reading,  where  he  retired  for  rest  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year.  His  works  were  distin- 
guished by  profound  scholarship  and  great  critical  acu- 
men. His  works  are :  Platoms  Euthydemas  et  Goryiae^ 
etc  (Oxt  1784, 8vo)  i—ReUquia  Sacra  (1814-18, 4  vols. ; 
later  ed.  1846-48, 5  vols.)  -.^Bishop  Bwnd^e  History  of 
his  Own  Time  (1823, 6  vols.  8vo),  annotated.— Allibone, 
DicU  o/BriL  cmd  A  mer.  A  uthorSf  s.  v. 

Roux-LaTergne,  Pierre  C^lbstin,  a  French 
Mrriter,  who  died  Feb.  16, 1874,  was  for  some  time  editor 
of  the  Umvers.  When  quite  advanced  in  age,  he  be- 
came a  priest,  and  for  many  yean  labored  as  professor 
of  theology  at  the  seminary  in  Nismes.  He  died  at 
Rennes  as  member  of  the  cathedraL  He  wrote,  De  la 
PkHosopkie  de  VHistoire  (l»^):-^Pkilosopkiajuxta 
Divi  Thoma  Doffmata  (iSbO-bd).  QeethtLiterarischer 
Handweieer,  1874,  p.  176.     (B.  P.) 

Row  Heresy.  In  1881,  Mr.  Campbell,  minister 
of  Row,  Scotland,  was  deposed  by  the  General  Assembly 
for  holding,  among  other  errors,  the  doctrine  of  univer- 
sal pardon,  and  a  peculiar  view  of  the  nature  of  faith, 
quite  simihir  to  that  of  the  Sandemanians  (q.  v.)  On 
some  other  points  his  views  touched  those  of  Edward 
Irving,  but  bis  doctrines  did  not  spread  to  any  extent. 
In  1856  he  published  the  Nature  of  the  Atonement,  in 
which  he  declares  that  it  was  not  a  satisfaction,  but 
only  "an  adequate  repentance,  in  no  sense  substitu- 
tionary," and  that  Christ^s  suffering  arose  ^  from  see- 
ing sin  and  sinners  with  God's  eyes,  and  feeling  in  ref- 
erence to  them  with  God's  heart."— Eadie,  Eodes,  Cy^ 
dopk  8.V. 

Row,  John  (1),  a  Scottish  divine,  was  bom  near 
Sterling  about  1526.  He  was  agent  of  the  clergy  of 
Scotland  at  the  Vatican  in  1550,  and  afterwards  became 
a  Protestant  minister.  He  died  in  1580.  He  was  one 
of  the  six  ministers  who  composed  the  Scottish  Confes- 
sion and  First  Book  of  Discipline. 

Row,  John  (2),  a  Presbyterian  divine,  and  son  of 
John  Row  the  reformer,  was  bom  at  Perth  in  1568. 
He  studied  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  was 
minister  of  Camock,  Ftfeshire,  from  1592  till  1644.  Hia 
death  took  place  in  1646.  He  wrote  The  Historie  of  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland  (1558-1687),  which,  after  lying  in  MS. 
for  more  than  200  years,  has  recently  been  twice  pri- 
vately printed,  together  with  a  continuation  by  his  sons 
to  1689  (Edinb.  Maitland  Club,  1842,  2  vols.  4to;  2d  ed. 
ibid.  Wodrow  Society,  1842,  4to). 

Row,  John  (8),  a  Presbyterian  divine  and  Hebrew 
scholar,  was  bom  at  Camock  about  1598,  and  was  the 
son  of  the  preceding.  He  became  one  of  the  ministers 
of  Aberdeen  in  1681,  and  in  1644  be  was  chosen  mod- 
erator of  the  Provincial  Assembly  at  Aberdeen.  He  was 
a  Covenanter  in  the  civil  war,  and  in  1652  became  prin- 
cipal of  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  but  resigned  in  1661. 
He  was  subsequently  a  schoolmaster  in  Aberdeen,  but 
spent  his  last  years  in  retirement  in  the  parish  of  Ki- 
nellar,  near  Aberdeen.  He  was  noted — and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  his  father  and  grandfather — for  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  language.  His 
death  took  place  about  1672.    He  published,  /Itbraicm 
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Lingua  TiutitutitmeM  (Glaag.  1684,  I2m6):—Xibia$  He- 
braica  seu  Vocabularium,  etc.  (1644, 12mo) : — Et^afMr- 
ria  baaiXiKT}i  etc  (Abreidon.  1660,  4to).  See  Allibone, 
IHcL  of  Brit,  and  Atner,  A  uthorsj  8.  v. 

Rowan,  Arthur  BlennerhaBsett,  D.D.,  an 
Irish  divine,  was  for  more  than  thirty  years  carate  of 
Blennerville,  subsequently  archdeacon  of  Ardfert,  rector 
of  Kilgobbin  and  Bidinooher,  and  surrogate  of  the  Con- 
sistorial  Court  of  Ardfert  and  Agbadoe.  He  died  at 
Belmont,  Kerry,  Ireland,  Aug.  12,  1861.  Among  his 
publications  are,  Romanism  in  the  Church,  etc.  ( 1847, 
8to)  i—Newmaa{»  Popular  Faliacie$  Considered  (Dub- 
lin, 1852,  8vo)  '.—Casuistry  and  Conscience  (1864,  8yo) : 
— besides  Sermons  and  Sketches,  See  Allibone,  IHct.  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Rowan,  Stephen,  D.D.,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Salem,  N.  Y.,  1787.  After  having 
graduated  at  Union  0)llege  in  1804,  he  studied  theology 
with  Drs.  J.  H.  Mever  and  Jeremiah  Romevn,  and  then 
entered  the  ministry  in  1806.  He  was  a  popular  preach- 
er of  the  Reformed  Church  settled  in  the  then  suburb- 
an village  of  Greenwich,  now  in  Bleecker  Street,  New 
York.  His  labors  were  much  blessetl,  until  difficulties 
arose  which  led  to  his  leaving  the  denomination  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Eighth  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Chrvstie  Street  in  1819.  Here  he  ministered  until 
1825,  when  he  became  secretary  of  the  American  Society 
for  Meliorating  the  Condition  of  the  Jews.  He  visited 
Europe  in  this  behalf,  and  was  an  efficient  officer.  His 
fine  pulpit  abilities  and  winning  manners  made  him 
many  warm  friends,  and  great  success  attended  his  pas- 
toral labors.  But  his  trials  were  oppressive,  and  over^ 
clouded  his  work  sadly.  He  died  in  1835,  chastened  in 
spirit,  in  firm  faith,  and  leaving  rich  testimonies  for  the 
grace  that  supported  him.  See  Corwin,  J/ontio/ o/*  Me 
Reformed  Church,  p.  192.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Rowbotham.  John,  an  English  clergyman  of  Up- 
minster,  Essex,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, ejected  for  nonconformity  in  1662.  •  He  wrote, 
Preciousness  of  Christ  to  Believers  (Lond.  1647,  ]2mo) : 
— Exposition  of  the  Cantides  (ibid.  1651, 4to) : — Mystery 
of  the  Two  Witnesses  Unveiled  (ibid.  1654, 12mo)  -.—Dis- 
quisitio  in  Hypothesin  Baxterianam  de  FcBdere  Gratia 
ub  Initio,  etc.  (ibid.  1694-98,  8vo).  See  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Rowe,  Elisabeth,  an  Englishwoman  noted  for 
her  personal  accomplishments  and  elegant  writings,  was 
the  daughter  of  Walter  Singer,  a  Dissenting  minuter, 
and  was  bom  at  Ilchester,  Somersetshire,  in  1674.  She 
was  very  charitable,  freely  distributing  to  those  in  need. 
Her  death  occurred  in  1787.  Among  her  published 
works  are,  Friendship  in  Death  (1728) : — Devout  Exer- 
cises of  the  Heart,  in  Meditation,  etc.  (1738, 8vo ;  Phila. 
1850, 24mo)  .—Miscellaneous  Works  (1739, 2  vols.  8vo). 

Rowe.  John,  a  Nonconformist  minister,  was  bom 
at  Tiverton,  England,  in  1627.  He  was  educated  at  New 
Inn  Hall,  Oxford,  and  obtained  a  fellowship  in  Corpus 
Christi  College.  He  became  preacher  at  Witney  and 
Tiverton,  and,  in  1654,  at  Westminster  Abbey.  In  1662 
he  was  ejected  for  nonconformity,  and  afterwards  had  a 
congregation  in  Bartholomew  Close,  London.  He  wrote, 
Ileavenly-mindedness  and  Earthly-mindedness  (1672, 2  pts. 
12mo)  '.—Saints'  Ten^ations  (1674, 1675, 8vo)  -.—Eman- 
uel (1680, 8vo) : — Sermons,  etc 

Rowe,  Samuel,  an  English  clergyman,  was  bom 
in  1798.  He  became  a  bookseller,  but  graduated  at 
Jesus  College,  Oxford,  in  1826.  In  1833  he  was  made 
vicar  of  Crediton  and  perpetual  curate  of  Postbury,  St. 
Luke,  which  offices  he  held  until  his  death.  He  pub- 
lished. Appeal  to  the  Rubric  (Lond.  1841,  small  8vo) : — 
Church  Psalm-book  (several  editions) : — also  Panorama 
of  Plymouth,  and  Perambulations  in  the  Forest  of  Dart- 
moor (Plymouth,  1848, 8vo). 

Rowe,  Wesley,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  near  Frankfort,  Ross  Co.,  O., 


April  4, 1809.  He  made  a  formal  profession  of  religion 
and  united  with  the  Church  in  his  nineteenth  year.  In 
1832  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  1834  was  admit- 
ted on  trial  into  the  Ohio  Annual  Conference,  in  whieb, 
and  in  the  Cincinnati  Oinference,  he  labored  until  with- 
in a  few  days  of  his  death,  Feb.  8,  1862.  See  JlimUes 
of  Annual  Conferences,  1862,  p.  185. 

Rowites,  the  name  applied  to  the  followers  of  Mr. 
CSarapbelU  of  Row,  Scotland.     See  Row  Hkkksy. 

Rowland,  Daniel,  an  eminent  Welsh  divine, 
chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Leinster  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century.  He  published  Eight  Sermons,  etc 
(Lond.  1774, 12mo)  -.—Three  Sermons  (1778, 12mo). 

Rowland,  Henry  Augustus,  D.D.,  a  Presby- 

terian  divine,  was  bom  at  Windsor,  Conn.,  Sept.  19, 1804. 
His  father  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Windsor,  and  his  mother  was  a  relative  of  Rev.  Jonathan 
Edwards,  D.D.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1823, 
finished  his  theological  course  at  Andover  Seminary  in 
1827,  was  licensed  by  the  Hampden  Association,  and  or- 
dained by  the  New  York  Presbytery  Nov.  24, 1880.  He 
began  his  ministry  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Fay- 
etteville,  N.  C  In  1834  he  became  pastor  of  Pearl 
Street  Church,  New  York ;  in  1843,  of  the  Church  at 
Honesdale,  Pa. ;  and  in  1856  accepted  a  call  and  waa  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  Park  Presbyterian  Church,  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  where  he  labored  until  his  death,  Sept.  4, 1 859. 
Dr.  Rowland  was  a  successful  pastor  and  an  earnest,  elo- 
quent preacher.  He  labored  efficiently  with  his  pen, 
and  in  the  pulpit,  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Ke- 
deemer*s  kingdom  for  more  than  one  third  of  a  century. 
He  was  fond  of  literature,  and  wrote  much  for  the  peri- 
odical press ;  also  several  volumes,  vxz. :  On  the  Common 
Maxims  of  Ji{/idelity  (1860,  V2mo):—The  Path  of  Life 
(1851, 18mo)  '.—Light  in  the  Dark  Valley  (1852,  24ino) : 
—The  Way  of  Peace  (1853,  16mo)  '.—Tracts  on  Chris- 
tian Baptism:  —  The  Elect  Saved  by  Faith: — and  A 
Conversation  on  Decrees  and  Free  Agency,  Also  many 
single  sermons  and  articles  in  the  New  York  Evang^ist, 
New  York  Observer,  etc  See  Memorial  qfthe  Lifh  and 
Services  of  the  late  Henry  A.  Rowland,  D.D,;  Wilson, 
Presb.  Hist,  A  Imanac,  1861,  p.  163.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Rowland,  Thomas,  a  minister  of  the  United 
Methodist  Free  Churches,  England,  was  bom  in  Man- 
chester in  1792.  He  entered  the  Wesleyau  ministry-  in 
1813,  and  continued  to  labor  until  1850,  when  he  became 
involved  in  the  questions  connected  with  the  Reform 
movement.  Refusing  to  apologize  to  the  Conference 
for  some  of  his  writings,  he  was  at  first  made  supernu- 
merary, and  afterwards  expelled.  He  joined  the  We»- 
leyan  Reformers,  and  preached  among  them  for  several 
years.  He  attended  the  First  Annual  Assembly  of  the 
United  Methodist  Free  Churches,  held  at  Rochdale,  1857, 
and  died  in  1858.     See  Simpson,  Cyclop,  q/*  MethocUsm, 

8.  V. 

Rowrawa,  one  of  the  eight  Narakas  (q.  v.),  or 
principal  placet  of  torment,  in  the  system  of  Buddhism. 

Roy,  JuLiAH  DAvn>  ue,  a  French  architect  and 
antiquar}',  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1728,  and  died  in  180S. 
He  wrote,  Ruines  des  Plus  Beaux  Monumens  de  la  Grece 
(1758,  corrected  1770) : — Histoire  de  la  Disposition  et  des 
Formes  Differentes  des  Temples  des  Chritiens : — Ofrserro. 
tions  sur  les  Edifices  des  A  nciens  Peuples,  See  Chalmers, 
Biog.  Dict^  s.  v. 

Royaards,  Herman  John,  professor  of  theolo^ry 
in  the  University  of  Utrecht  for  more  than  thirtv 
years,  beginning  with  1823,  was  bom  in  that  city  Oct. 
3,  1794.  In  1818  he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
theology,  and  in  the  following  year  became  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Church  at  Meerkerk,  at  which  place  he  wrote 
a  successful  prize  essay  on  the  Book  of  Daniel  (182i). 
His  special  department  in  the  university  was  that  uf 
historical  theology,  to  which  he  added  that  of  Christian 
ethics.  He  aided  in  founding  (1889)  the  journal  A  r- 
chief  voor  Kerkelyke  Geschiedenis,  and  contributed  vari- 


BOYCK 

KB  nrj-  imponanl  Daoen  to  ita 

tipy  of  ihc  Church 

doihI  prvdnminanlly,  and  ne  reodered  Krvicea  01  reaJ 
TilM  in  iu  tnatmciit,  ihougb  almoM  ■  pioiie«r  in  that 
Gdd.  In  1349  he  published  1  priie  trealiae  enlitlH 
Imomaff  n  Vrttigmff  van  het  ChriMtendom  ut  A'fderUatdy 
M£,  ind  wbaequeutjj  1  conplenienury  wort  tinder 
ibt  tiilc  Cttckinlaai  ran  ill  Chriilndoni  m  dt  Ckrit- 
liifhi  Kerk  in  Kederiand  gtdartak  dt  MiddnKeaieat 
(pLi,1849;  pUii.lSoS).  H«  Oeaired  (ownU  a  hiMoiy 
idle  Befiimiatian  and  ur  the  Ruman  Catholic  Church 
iu  tbe  N«ttierlaiids,  but  did  not  iive  tv  execute  his  pur- 
inte.    IIe,boweve  -       -         -      - 
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jKtenlillfd  fltdaidaufftck  Krrkrtgl  bg  die  fftrVBrmden 
Bi  Xtdrrimid,  and  having  Ukm  active  part  in  the  re- 
paid diacDBsiHia  relalinj;  [o  a  cnncordat  with  the  pa- 
pal ehiir.  He  alto  prepared  a  Ciralomal/iia  Patriaica 
Ipi.  1, 1881 1  pt.  ii,  18BT),  intended  to  aid  in  the  >tudy  at 
HwClnirch  fathers,  and  a  CompaiifiHm//i<(.icrf.C4i-i«. 
fiiTBie  in  acadenii<a]  instruction.  He  died  Jan.  2,  ltt54. 
N(C  BwiDann,  Xarratio  de  H.  J.  Royaanit.  in  his  Char- 
la  Tkahgia  (Traj.  ad  Rh.  1867),  p.  1-90.— Herzog,  Real- 
^■yiigp.  s.  V. 

Roy CB,  LoREKZO  D.,  a  Bapliat  minister,  was  bom  at 
SlimmTt,  Oct.  &,  1820,  He  graduated  from  Water- 
rib  CoDege,  Maine,  in  tbe  dasa  nf  1844,  and  froni  the 
Xnlon  Theological  Institution  in  the  ctasa  of  1847. 
He  •■)  ordained  aa  paaior  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church 
in  Tfaoniiston,  Me.  Hu  miniurv  waa  a  brief  one,  hin 
dath  oceuning  Sept.  S,  1860.  He  was  among  the  moat 
highlj'  eultiTaied  jmunR  miiiiaters  of  hia  denoroinalion, 
ud  hid  his  life  iieen  apared  would  not  have  failed  to 
nuke  hit  mark  deep  on  tbe  generation  in  which  he 
Imd.    (J.ca) 

Boye.  Gui  nx,  a  French  prelate,  was  boni  at  Muret ' 
■i»ul  1345.  He  was  canon  of  Noyun,  and  in  1S76  was  , 
mark  bishci)  of  Verdun.  He  never  went  to  his  diocese,  | 
but  leaajned  with  Gregory  XI,  acoompanving  hi 
Rome,  and  afterwards  alUcbed  himself  to  Clement 


\1  RUBENS 

Rnbbl«,  RiTBBLit-woRK,  RouoH-wALuao,  ooom 

waiting  conatructed  of  rough  stones,  not  large,  but  of 
great  irregiilarity  both  in  aixe  and  abape,  and  not  to  flat 
bedded  as  in  rag-wort  In  anme  dialiicts  it  is  often 
formed  of  Biiita:  in  large  buildings,  in  neighborboodt 


Bubble- wink. 
where  better  nialeriala  can  be  obtained  for  the  outer 
face  of  tbe  walls,  it  it  in  general  only  uaed  for  the  in- 
BideB,or  backing;  but  in  other  diatrieta  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  walls  is  not  unfrequently  of  thia  conatmc- 
tion.  It  it  often  found  to  have  been  plaiteied  on  both 
sides,  but  sometimea  it  wat  only  pointed  externally.— 
Parker,  Glim. o/AnAiiect.  a.  v. 

Knbens,  Pktkr  Paitl,  Sir,  the  illustrioiu  Flemitb 
painter,  waa  bom  at  Siegen,  Gennany  (according  to 
tome,  at  Cologne),  June  29,  1577.  Afiet  tbe  death  of 
his  father  in  1587,  he  went  with  his  mother  10  Antwerp, 
where  hia  patents  had  formerly  resided.  He  became  ■ 
page  to  MsTgueiite  de  Ligne,  counteat  de  Lalaing,  hut 
aoon  left  her  to  study  art,  chirfly  under  A.  van  Nuort 
and  O.  van  Veen  (or  Venius).  In  1800  he  visited  Italy, 
going  fint  to  Venice  and  Hanlua  and  thence  to  Rome, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  studv  of  the  pictures 
nf  Titian  and  Paul  Veronese.  In  I60B  the  duke  Vin- 
cenzo  (lonzaga  sent  him  on  a  special  mission  to  Philip 
III  of  Spain.  Again  visiting  Italy,  he  resided  at  Rome, 
Milan,  and  Genoa,  painting  many  pictures,  until  1608, 
when,  hearing  of  hit  mother's  illnMs,  he  returned  to  Ant- 
werp. He  waa  appointed  court  painter  to  Che  archduke 
Albert,  and  married  [sabella  Brant  (or  Brandt)  in  1609. 
When,  in  I6S7,  Charles  I  declared  war  against  France, 


iprie  of  Dot,  Uthop  of  Castres  (1383),  archbishop  of 
Toots,  tnjhbbhop  of  Sens  (1385),  and,  finallv,  resigning 
ill  tbae,w««an  the  2M  of  June,  1390,  consecrated  arch- 
tahap  at  Kbeima.  Gui  took  the  part  of  Benedict  XIII. 
•nd  waa  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Paria  in  1404,  but 
refund  to  join  the  National  Council  of  1406,  which  waa 
oieraied  for  tbe  entiiiction  of  the  clerical  privileges 
iWing  the  sehtam.  In  1408  he  presided  over  the  Pro- 
Tinoil  Coancil  at  Rbeime,  and  the  next  year  set  out 
S*  Italy,  bat  waa  killed,  during  the  journey,  in  a  quai^ 
nJiBW(igbisrelainen,JaneS,  1409.  He  ta  tbe  author 
'ft  work  entitled  Doctrinal  de  la  Sapience  (Geneva, 
H"«),  which  paaaed  through  several  ediliona.  See 
lisBia  ClaiMliama.  vol  ix;  Btnmt,  if annii  da  Liirairr. 
-Hoefrr,  Sour.  Biay.  Ginirak,  s.  v. 

Rorko.  Caspar,  doctor  0/ lheologi(,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic diriw  of  GerriMny,  wis  bom  Jan.  1, 1744,  at  Mar- 
l>ai;,  in  Steyermcrk,  and  died  April  SO,  1819,  as  prnfeseor 
of  pattonl  theology  and  cathedral  preacher  at  Prague. 
H(  it  tlte  author  of  Eitdeitang  u  die  riritrUeit  Rrligiont- 
—iKireiaigrichicUe  (Prague,  1771);— ^Syaopni  Hiilor. 
'I'iilKiai  Ckriitiama  Methuda  S^ilrm.  A  dumbrafa  (ib'iA. 
l^)  —CiriUlid^  Beligime-  u.  KirckmgrKlaelile  (ibid. 
l'»9S,  4  v.^) !  _  Gr»dtitile  drr  groom  aUgemmm 
^•niarovmmlmg  ib  Cotmn  (ibid.  nSO-Ae.  4  pta.). 
!<a  Winer,  HaadbtuA  der  lluoL  LUeraiur,  i,  529.  641, 
^\  it,  711 ;  Niedner,  Lthi-iach  der  diritiL  KircAtngt- 
'*i*te,p.864.      (B.P.) 

Snoi,  Habthi,  a  learned  German  writer  and  Prot- 
nw  miiQtter,  wM  bom  in  Holttein  in  1688,  and  died 
Ktr  Daatiic  in  1657.  "  His  Epilki  throw  much  light 
"I  the  ibeological  opinioDa  of  the  age"  (Hallam,  tit.  ^ 


Rubens  was  intnitted  to  negotiate  with  Gerbier,  Cbarlet'rt 
■gent  at  the  Hague.  In  the  autumn  of  tbe  same  vear 
he  was  sent  to  Madrid,  and  in  1629  was  ambassador  to 
EngUnd,  He  waa  empinved  on  a  mission  to  Holland 
in  1633,  died  May  30,1640,  and  was  buried  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Jacques,  Antwerp.  The  picture"  ascribed  wholly 
or  in  part  to  Rubens,  according  to  Smith's  Calalagtie 
Raintimi,  number  1800.  They  comprise  historv,  por- 
traits, landscapes ;  animal,  fmit,  and  flower  pieces.  The 
finest  are  in  the  cathedral  in  Antwerp— TAi  DaetM 
from  /A«  CrOH,  and  TJu  Eltratim  of  Ma  Croa,  the 
former  being  generallv  considered  hia  masterpiece. 
The  Belvedere  in  Vienna  contains  a  nrjjie  altar-piece 
with  winga  repreaenting  The  Viripn  /•namWoj  a  Sjilm- 
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did  Robe  to  8U  Ildrfomo  :—8t,  Ambroee  Re/using  to  A^ 
mU  the  Emperor  Theodoaiut  into  the  Church ;  and  two 
altar-pieces  representing  the  miracles  performed  by  St. 
Ignatius  LoyoLa  and  St.  Francis  Xavier.  See  Waagen,  in 
£iumer*8  Historiiche*  Tatchenbuch  (Leips.  1883 ;  Lond. 
1840) ;  Michel,  Rubens  et  VEcole  d'Atwerg  (Paris,  1854) ; 
Waagen,  Treasures  of  A  rt  in  Great  Britain  (Lond.  1854- 
57, 4  vols.). 

RUbesahl,  in  Silesian  legend,  was  a  good-natured 
spirit  of  the  Riesengebirge  who  assisted  the  good,  the 
needy,  and  the  wandering  traveller,  but  who  also  teased 
and  punished  the  wicked.  He  was  able  to  assume  any 
form  whatever,  and  appeared  sometimes  as  a  rabbit  run- 
ning between  the  feet  of  pedestrians,  sometimes  as  a 
turUe,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  hawk,  snatching  the 
hat  from  a  sleeper's  head,  and  sometimes  so  confused 
the  senses  that  the  tiles  on  a  roof  seemed  to  be  of  gold, 
or  that  a  person  seemed  to  see  his  own  double,  etc  He 
never  carried  his  sport  so  far,  however,  as  to  work  real 
injury  to  his  victim.  The  name  RUbezahl  was  a  nick- 
name, and  greatly  irritated  him ;  but  he  loved  to  be 
called  "The  Lord  of  the  Mountains."— VoUmer,  Wdr- 
terbk  d,  MythoU  s.  v. 

Rublgo.    See  Robious. 

Rubino,  JosKPH  Carl  Frtedrich.  a  German  doc- 
tor and  professor  of  philology  and  ancient  history,  was 
bom  Aug.  15,  1799,  at  Fritzlar,  of  Jewish  parentage. 
Having  completed  his  studies  at  Heidelberg  and  Got- 
tingen,  he  lived  from  1820  to  1881  in  private  at  Cassel, 
where  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  most 
prominent  men  of  his  time.  In  1831  he  was  appointed 
professor  at  Marburg,  and  April  24, 1842,  he  openly  pro- 
fessed the  Christian  faith.  Up  to  his  death,  April  10, 
1864,  he  lectured  at  Marburg,  having  been  invested  sev- 
eral times  vrith  the  highest  offices  of  the  university.  His 
last  words  were, "  For  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay 
than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ"  (1  Cor.  iii,  11). 
The  great  veneration  in  which  Rubino  was  held  is  best 
shown  in  Dr.  Grau's  dedication  of  his  work,  Semifm  und 
Indogermcmenj  to  his  fatherly  friend  Rubino.  See  Kal- 
kar,  Israel  und  die  Kirche,  p.  127 ;  Delitzsch,  Saat  auf 
ffoffhunffy  11,  ii,  52  sq. :  Literarischer  Handtoeiser,  1864, 
p.  342 ;  Furet,  ^tW.  Jud.  iii,  179.     (R  P.) 

Rubrics  (Lat.  ruhrica^  from  ruber y  red),  in  classic 
use,  meant  the  titles  or  headings  of  chapters  in  certain 
law-books,  and  is  derived  from  the  red  color  of  the  ink  in 
which  these  titles  were  written,  in  order  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  text.  In  mediaeval  and  modem  use  the 
name  is  restricted  to  the  directions  which  are  found  in 
the  service-books  of  the  Church,  as  to  the  ordering  of 
the  several  prayers,  and  the  performance  of  the  some- 
times complicated  ceremonial  by  which  they  were  ac- 
companied. The  same  name,  together  with  the  usage 
itself,  is  retained  in  the  Church  of  England  Prayer-book ; 
and  in  all  these,  even  where  the  direction  has  ceased  to 
be  printed  in  red  ink,  the  name  mbric  is  still  retained. 
Where  red  ink  is  not  employed,  the  rubric  is  distin- 
guished from  the  text  by  iuiics,  or  some  other  variety 
of  print.  In  the  Catholic  Church  a  considerable  con- 
troversy exists  as  to  whether  the  mbrics  of  the  missal, 
the  ritual,  and  the  breviary  are  to  be  considered  pre- 
ceptive or  only  directive — a  question  into  which  it  would 
be  out  of  pUce  to  enter.  A  similar  controversy  has  ex- 
isted at  various  times  in  the  English  Church.  The  sci- 
ence of  mbrics  is  with  Catholics  a  special  branch  of 
study,  the  chief  authorities  on  which  are  Gavanti,  Me- 
rati,  Cavalieri,  and  other  more  compendious  writers. — 
Chambers's  Encydop,  s.  v. 

Rubniquis,  Guillaume  db.    See  Ruysbroek. 

Ruby  (only  plur.  W^^^lf,  pemnim ;  once  [Prov.  iii, 
16,  Kethib]  C^aD,  peniyim;  SepU  X/^ot,  or  Xi'^ot  'Ko- 
\vTiKiiQ ;  Vulg.  cuncta  opes,  cuncta  pretiosissima,  gem- 
HUP,  de  uUimisfrtibuSf  ebor  antiquum),  a  gem  concerning 
which  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  and  great  un- 
ceruinty.    It  occurs  in  the  following  passages:  *'The 


price  of  wisdom  is  above  penimnC*  (Job  zxviii,  18 ;  so 
also  Prov.  iii,  15;  viii,  11 ;  xxxi,  10) ;  **  A  multitode  of 
peninim"  (xx,  15).  In  Lam.  iv,  7,  it  is  said,  **  the  Naza- 
rites  were  purer  than  snow,  they  were  whiter  than  milk, 
they  were  more  mddy  in  body  than  pettinim,"  Boote 
(A  tdmad.  Sac.  iv,  8),  on  account  of  the  ruddiness  men- 
tioned in  the  last  passage,  supposed  **  coral"  to  be  in- 
tended, for  which,  however,  there  appears  to  be  another 
Hebrew  word.    See  Corau    Michaelis  (Suppl.  p.  2023) 

is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  compares  the  Hcb.  T\&}9 
with  the  Arab,  panah,  **  a  branch."  Gesenius  {Thesaur, 
s.  v.)  defends  this  argument.  Bochart  {Hieroz,  iii,  601) 
contends  that  the  Hebrew  term  denotes  pearls,  and  ex- 
plains the  "ruddiness"  alluded  to  above  by  supposing 
that  the  original  word  (!|Q1fi<)  signifies  merely  **  bright 

in  color,"  or  "  color  of  a  reddish  tinge."  This  opinion 
is  supported  by  RosenmitUer  (SchoL  in  Thren.)  and  oth- 
ers, but  opposed  by  Maurer  {Comment.^  and  Geseniu& 
Certainly  it  would  be  no  compliment  to  the  great  peo- 
ple of  the  land  to  say  that  their  bodies  were  as  red  as 
coral  or  mbies,  unless  we  adopt  Maurer's  explanation, 
who  refers  the  "  mddiness"  to  the  blood  which  flowed 
in  their  veins.  See  Ruddt.  On  the  whole,  consider- 
ing that  the  Hebrew  word  is  always  used  in  the  plural, 
we  are  inclined  to  adopt  Bochart's  explanation,  and  un- 
derstand pearls  to  be  intended. — Smith.     See  Pearli. 

The  raby  is,  however,  generally  supposed  to  be  rep- 
resented by  the  word  *7i3^3,  kad-hod',  which  occun  in 
Ezek.  xxvii,  6,  and  Isa.  liv,  12,  where  the  A.  V.  renders 
it  **  agate"  (q.  v.).  An  Arabic  word  of  similar  sound 
(Jkadsiutdsai)  signifies  "vivid  redness;"  and  as  the  He- 
brew word  may  be  derived  from  a  root  of  like  significa- 
tion, it  is  inferred  that  it  denotes  the  Oriental  ruby, 
which  is  distinguished  for  its  vivid  red  color,  and  was 
regarded  as  the  most  valuable  of  precious  stones  next 
after  the  diamond.-  This  mode  of  identification,  bow- 
ever,  seems  rather  precarious.  The  Greek  translator  of 
Ezek.  xxvii,  16  does  not  appear  to  have  known  what  it 
meant,  for  he  preserves  the  original  word;  and  although 
the  translator  of  Isa.  liv,  12  X^ba  jasper  {Gr,  iaspis,  ia<r- 
itiq),  he  is  not  regarded  as  any  authority  in  such  mat- 
ters when  he  stands  alone.  The  raby  was  doubtless 
known  to  the  Hebrews,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  kad-kod  was  its  name.  Some  have  supposed  that 
the  word  ekdach,  H'^pK,  which  from  its  etymology 
should  signify  a  sparkling,  flaming  gem,  b  to  be  regard- 
ed as  a  species  of  mby.  It  occurs  only  in  Isa.  liv,  12; 
hence  the  Sept.  and  A.  V.  make  it  a  "  carbuncle"  (q.  v.). 
— Kitto. 

The  raby  of  mineralogists  is  a  red  sapphire  (q.  v.)  or 
spind.  It  is  a  gem  highly  prized,  and  only  inferior  in 
value  to  the  diamond.  The  finest  are  the  Oriental, 
which  are  chiefly  brought  from  Ceylon  and  Bunnab. 
They  are  found  in  alluvial  deposits.  The  ruby,  like 
other  gems,  had  a  host  of  occult  virtues  attributed  to  it 
by  the  Cabalists.  It  was  supposed  to  give  valor  to  the 
soldier  in  battle;  to  decide  and  concentrate  affection; 
to  foretell  evil  by  growing  pale,  and  to  indicate  that  the 
danger  was  past  by  recovering  its  vivid  color.   See  Gkm. 

Ruchat,  Abraham,  a  Swiss  ecclesiastical  writer, 
was  bom  about  1680.  He  was  for  a  time  pastor  at  Au- 
bonne,  but  after  1721  taught  beUes-lettres  and  philos- 
ophy in  ihe  Academy  of  Lsusanne.  He  died  Sept.  29, 
1750.  His  principal  works  are,  Grammatica  Htbrcnca 
(Leyden,  1707) : — Abrige  de  CHistoire  EccUsiastique  du 
Pays  de  Vaud  (Beme,  1707)  : — Histoire  de  la  Rejbrma' 
tion  de  la  Suisse  (Geneva,  1740,  6  vols.).  See  Bouaset, 
Eloge  de  Ruchat, — Hoefer,  A^our.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s,  v. 

Rnchrath,  Johann,  called  Von  Weul,  a  German 
reformer,  was  bom  at  Oberwesel,  on  the  Rhine,  about 
1410.  He  was  professor  of  divinity  at  Erfurt,  and  after- 
wards preached  at  Worms  for  seventeen  years.  He  was 
accused  of  heresy  and  tried  before  the  Inquisition  in 
1479,  but,  to  escape  death  or  torture,  recanted.  Ruc1i» 
rath  died  in  1481.    He  wrote  a  Treatise  against  JttduL- 
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I  ulioritf,  IXttf,  and 
/•mar  of  PaMon.    See  HodgtMi,  A-/crmer(  uad 
Martjn  (PSil*- 186?> 
RBoksrvfoldar,   Auaun'    Fribdrtch,  a 

GamiD  OrioilBlist,  nbo  dieil  Oct.  15,  1799,  it 


Btiml  ir 


I75B  fror 


Dcn  M  incuit  ind  proren 
mti]  liiifniases  ■!  (be  gyninanuin  in  Deientcr, 
u  Ibe  luthar  of  Duteriatio  Inavg.  Exegetica  ad 
ftahiM  loin,  81-B  (Deventfr,  I75S):  — Of- 
KT^rtj  C«fci«  Htbrai  JUiaminripli  Davrniri- 
ftuit  in  his  Sjfloge  Commetiiationam  ft  Obaerva^ 
tiaam  (ibid.  176S);  — Comimifor.  HarmoK.m 
I V  Enng,  Kt.  Sijtffulor^  Ordvtrm  Propritim  Dit- 
petiatu  (bong  a  tnuulation  of  M'Knijcbl'ii  Har- 

?n'Vriaa,Bait^mckdmhroLUleralMT,\,UA,  . 

9ll:u,Ui:lac\t(M,Bibl.TluoLf.W3»;¥'Ci.n»,  . 

AUy(dLiii,l80.     (B.  P.)  ^ 

Rudbock,  JoHK,  a  leameii  SivBliiih  prelate  " 
■ml  refrinnfr,  wu  bom  al  Urrbni  abuut  1580. 
He wH  chaplain  LoGiutivus  Atlri]pbua,aiiil  biili- 

opofWeeUfM.    His  deaih  occurred  in  1646.    He  ■ 

■M  ftlhn  uf  Olaa  (or  Olaf)  Radbec1^  Sr.,  tbe  "* 

HBdbome  (or  Rodbame),  Thojub,  in  EngliBh 
bisbopand  ircbitecLiWaa  anative  oTHertfordihi 
■■lied  al  Uertoo  Collflge,  Oxford,  and  waa  afterward* 
chipliiii  to  Het>iy  V  preriom  lo  the  baule  of  Agincoi 
\\t  ccniTed  tbe  piebetid  of  Horton,  Saliabuiy,  the  I 
ing  of  £aM  Dcpngf  Lincolnshire,  and  tbe  archdeaconry 
nfSudburj'.  He  nerved  the  office  of  proctor  ■  ' 
rent}',  and  was  elected  chancellur.  In  1 
mnfca  of  Uerton  Collie,  reaigninK  the  ne: 
1433  be  ■•*  praDHiicd  to  the  aee  of  St.  David's,  and 
dial  ihml  11*2.  Tbe  tower  atid  chapel  of  Uerli 
^acf  ifnuin  monuTDenta  uf  hi*  ikiU  and  taite. 
mtcacGording  to  Bale, a  Citranic/f, and  Hme  EpulUt 
ad  Thomam  WaUtmem  et  Allot.  See  Chalmeca,  Biog. 
Dia.t.T. 

Rndd,  Jolm  CharchUl,  D.D.,  an  Epia>:opaI  clei^ 
gTiMn,waib<irnat  Norwich,  Conn.,  UarH  1719-  Ky 
•irBK  drcuniKaiice*  he  waa  prevented  from  taking 
■  enltcgiate  coune,  and,  although  brDnRbt  up  a  Conj;re- 
E<tkraEaI,nDited  with  tbe  Episcopal  Church.  He  wae 
■latlied  lo  deaoDD's  oidera  bj  bishop  Hoore,  April  28, 
13^  ud  in  [S06  to  priest's  orders  by  tbe  same  prelate. 
li  Dtcember,  1805,  he  look  charge  of  St.  John's  Parish, 
ElinbetblowD,  If.  J.,  atkd  in  Ha;  faUnwing  waa  inati- 
'MHl  its  lector.  Owing  to  ill-health,  he  resigned,  May 
%I^%aod  remored  to  Aubam,  N.  Y.,  and  took  chaif^ 
"f  9t  Ptttt's  Chaieh  in  that  city  for  seven  yeani.  In 
1^  be  was  induced  by  bishop  Hobsrt  to  commence 
Til  G-ipil  Ueaaiger,  which  he  conlinaed  to  edit  until 
'Ifdm  Df  bis  life,  Nov.  15,1848.  Tbe  following  are 
Hn  of  Dr.  Budd's  pnblieatioos :  Mamlorial  SdtooU 
llHi),  u  tddtess :— rAe  Aonrm^a  (1888), a  sermon : 
-^ChiH^Ot  Clatf  Cone-^tHiat  (1838),  a  senDon:— be- 
■la  *  nnnbd  of  other  A  ddrata  and  Semtatu.  Vr. 
Bald  ediud  tbe  Charehmm't  Magaxine,  several  yean 
r*ni<»s  to  laii.     See  Spragae,  AmiaU  of  (As  Amtr. 

Hndd,  8ky«r,  a  minister  of  Walmer,  Kent,  Eng- 
■m.  b  tbe  middle  of  tbe  last  century,  published  a 
insber  of  Poeiu,  germom,  and  Tktelogkal  Treatiiii, 
'■kicb  tbe  best  known  is  his  E*nni  on  the  Semrrtc- 
'iot,  MiBamiai,  and  Judgment  (Uad.  I'M,  Svo).  Hit 
''t^vaut,  or  OtttmalioHt  on  the  Eagliiii  Lflleri,  was  , 
V^iUtA  in  1755  (8ro).  See  AUihone,  DicL  of  Brif.  \ 
•^imtr.AiiUK>n,a.v.  I 

I      Bnddar  (rqMXiav.  Acta  xxvii.  SO,  strictly  a/oor- 
^\  'belai,''  James  Hi,  4),  an  oar  (hence  the  English 

^■4  tboogh  an  eye  or  rowlock  at  the  stem ;  when 
'Ma*  Ibcf  woe  unshipped,  and  secured  from  alip-  I 


'■n  Aoclenl  Shlp,showln(  the  '•  Rudders.'  {Prom  ■  pslut. 
a  Uercnlaneum  rBpreacDilng  tbe  desartloD  of  Arladue.) 

ping  through  the  rudder-port  by  lashings  IZwrrlipia, 
"hands").  There  were  usually  two  of  these  rudders 
(hence  the  plural),  one  on  each  quarter  of  the  vessel. 
See  Ship. 

Roddr  CsiiriS,  admonS,  redditli:  Sept.  nfpi- 
oKi  Tulg.  rufui).  Uany  Interpreters  think  tfast  the 
wotd  means  rtdJiairtd,  and  it  is  so  rendered  in  tbe  an- 
cient versions,  ilthoagh  ours  understands  a  ruddg  com- 
plerioH.  It  would  then  appear  that  Esau  (lien,  xxv, 
ib)  and  David  (1  Sam.  xri,  13;  xxvii,  42)  had  red 


isbyni 


it  has 


n,  especiillv 

irved  in  Petai 

implexion.   Such  h> 


sccompaiiiHl  with  the  usual  fresh  co 
and  complexion  together 
a  beauty  among  tbe  Jews.     The  personal  charactets  of 
Esau  and  David  appear  to  agree  well  with  the  lempet- 
ament  which  red  hair  usually  indicates.— Kitlo.    'That 
interpretaiion,  however,  is  by  no  means  established,  and 
the  oautempt  of  Goliath  for  David  a*  a  youth  of  a 
fair,  bright  skin  is  more  probable.    See  David.    This 
view  is  confirmed  by  tbe  application  of  kuidred  words, 
■a  addai  (D^X),  in  Lim.  ir,  7,  to  tbe  Naxarites  in  gen- 
ii; and  adOm  (cHk)  lo  tbe  bridegroom  (Cant.v,IU), 
w  is  immediately  described  as  black-haired  (ver.  II). 
Rndelbaoli,  Andreas,  a  Danish  theoli^an,  was 
bom  at  Copenhagen  in  1793.     He  became  superintend- 
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RtideDttire,  the  moulding,  in  form  like  a  rope  or 
slalTi  filling  the  flutings  of  columns,  usually  one  third 
'  the  height.     It  is  sometimes  plain,  sometimee  onia- 

ental. 

Rudte  (ncubimlAf),  one  of  the  names  given  to 
the  catechumens  in  tbe  eady  Church,  because  they 

ire  unacquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 

lo  which  tbe  baptized  or  faithful  were  initiated. 

RUdlnger  (also  Rttdlger  and  RtidlnKer),  Ea- 

iM,  a  German  theologian  and  author,  was  bimi  at 
Bambe^,  Bavaria,  Hay  19, 1523.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Joachim  Camerariusin  bis  early  vean<,Bnd  subsequently 
(1548)  became  hia  nn^n-Uw.  In  1549  he  became  reo. 
tor  of  the  gymnasium  at  Zwickau,  and  greatly  promnteii 
lbs  efficiency  of  that  schnnlj  hnl,  as  his  relations  with 
the  superintendent  became  unpleasant  by  reasoD  of  bis 
advocacy  of  the  "  neceadty  of  good  works,"  he  gladly 
accepted  a  call  lo  Wittenberg  in  1557.     In  1562  he  be- 


RUDOLPH  II 

came  nctoT,  aiid  in  1670  dem,  of  tbs  theological  faculty 
of  that  uiiivenity.  By  this  time  hia  peeotiar  views  bad 
become  known.  Ht  did  nol:  acknowledge  tbe  eorpoieal 
prcMiice  of  Cbrial  in  the  ucranient,  dot  a  real  partak- 
ing of  the  m  Macramai/i  by  unbclieven.     He 


anded  u 


and  •■ 


i  (1574);  but  be  refuted  and  fled,  eventually  ea- 
tabliahing  a  ncbool  among  tbe  Moraviazis,  in  connection 
witb  whose  curTLCulum  be  wrought  out  hia  valuable 
exposition  of  the  book  of  Fulmt.  He  died  al  Nurem- 
berg in  1591,  though  Altorf  ia  aometimea  given  aa  tbe 
place  of  hia  decease. 

Rlldinger  left  many  worki  in  manuacript,  beaides 
otbera  which  were  pubiiabed,  Hia  theological  wrilinga 
are  the  following :  Si/netii  Cyrmai  jKgspiii,  itu  dt  Prv- 
vidaitia  Ditpututio,  etc  (Baale,  Ibal):  — Kxegrtit  .  .  . 
de  Caaa  Uom.  (Leipsic  and  iieidelberg,  loTfi ;  tbe  latter 
edition  naming  Cuieua  as  the  auchoT) :  —  i.iAr>  Pialmo- 
mn  Pamphraiii  Laltau.—'EvUtiov,  Tumca  Fmtbrii 
ex  Tela  Paradinitd  Dextran  Cruru  Chriiti  (Luke  iiiii, 
a}:—I>eOrigiiie  Ubtguilatii  Piitt  Erudili . . .  Truetatio 
(Geneva,  lIiS7),  a  poethumoua  work  usually  credited  to 
him:  —  De  Jaa  Marli/rt  Atma  Buryio,  etc,  in  Hiegii 
MoKonntta,  etc,  ii,  61  m.:  —  Dt  Fratriitu  OrOuidox- 
i»  n  Boharaa  tt  JUoiiIBia,  etc,  in  Camerariua'a  /far- 
ToHo  de  Fratr.  Orlkod.  Ecriftai  in  Boh.  (Heidelberg, 
I60S).  SreWiU.NurnberffiichetGdeirlai-Lexiiim,!.^., 
and  the  Bupplementary  volume  to  the  same  work  by 
Nupitich,  a.  V. — Herzog,  Real-Fneykiop.  e.  v. 

Rudolpll.  St.,  a  monk  OF  Flxda  in  the  9th  cen- 
tury, w««  a  pupil  of  Rhabanus  Maurua  (q.  v.),  director  of 
the  cani-ent-school,and  spiritual  counaellor  and  favorite 
pieuher  to  Louis  II.  He  wrute  a  number  of  worka, 
among  which  a  continuation  of  the  Amuili  of  Falda 
(889-4<G3)  holda  the  lirst  place.  By  direction  of  hia  ab- 
bot, Haurus,  he  compoHid  a  life 'of  Lioba,  abben  of 
Biecbofsheim,  which  ia  ftiven  in  Suriue  and  Mabillon 
{AclaOrd.a.Ueii.SiiBt.i\\,'i).  A  abort  hiatory  of  the 
Saxonf^  which  has  been  incorpoTBted  into  Mepnhard's 
namtive  of  the  tnnalatinn  of  St.  Alexander  (eomp.  the 
art.  "Keliciua  u.  jhre  7  Hohne"  in  Perte,  ii,  6T8-681), 
ia  alfo  from  his  pen ;  and  to  this  list  must  be  added  a 
tract  known  by  the  erroneous  title  Vila  B.  Rabmi  Ar- 
c&ifp.  Moffvtitwcenau,  given  by  the  BoUandiata,  vol*  i, 
Feb.  p.  iOO;  Mabillon,  Ada  o'rd.  S.  Ben.  vol.  iv,  pL  ii, 
p.  1,  etc  Caniaius  (Led,  AiTig.  ii,  168,  ed.  Basna|{e) 
containa  a  letter  of  Ennenrich,  aubsequently  abbot  at 
Ellwangen,  witb  which  be  tianemita  to  Hiidolph,  hiK 
former  instructor,  a  life  of  the  prieat  St.  Sola  (or  im- 
provement. See  Pertz.  i,  BS8,  SS9,  in  the  prefaoe  ta 
the  Annalt  o/ fuWo^-Wetaer  u.  Welto,  Kirchen-Lexi- 

Radolph  (Rudolf  or  Rodttlf )  II,  emperor  or 
Obriuny,  eldest  son  of  Maximilian  It,  waa  bom  in 
li52.  He  waa  educated  at  the  Spaniah  court  by  the 
Jeauita,  Upon  the  death  of  his  father  (October,  iS76), 
he  ascended  tbe  ihmne.  He  probibiled  the  exercise  of 
tbe  Protestant  religion,  and  gave  all  the  principal  of- 
ticcs  to  the  Catholics.  This  bigotiy  and  intolerance  led 
thePratestaiitato  allv  themsclvea  with  their  coreligion- 
iata  in  the  Low  Countries  and  in  France  in  inOS,  of  which 
confederation  the  elector-palatine  Frederick  IV  was  the 
bead.  Between  t6U8  and  lliU  his  bmtber  Matthiaa 
extorted  from  Hudrdpb  successively  the  sovereignty  of 
Auatria,  Uoravia,  Hungary.  Itohemia,  etc  He  died 
witlioiit  issue  in  January,  161!,  and  waa  succeeded  by 
Matthias.  Rudolph  waa  devoted  to  the  study  of  as- 
trology and  tbe  occult  sciences,  and  extended  bis  pat- 
rnnage  to  Kepler  and  Tycho  Brahe.  The  Radolphiv 
Tablei  derive  their  name'  from  Kudolpb,  who  originally 
undertook  to  defray  the  expenses  incidental  U>  the  un- 
dertaking, but  failed  for  want  of  meana.  See  Kurtz, 
GeichidUe  OtMtrachi  uaUr  Kaiter  Rudotpk  (Linz,  1821). 

Radta  (the  bloaly  one),  a  Hinda  deity  of  the  Vaidic 
period,  described  in  (he  Veda  as  the  father  of  the  winda. 
At  ■  later  period  he  is  identified  with  .Siva  (qi  v.) 


Rudy,  John,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed  miDiater,wu  bom 
in  Switzerland  in  1791,  and  studied  under  the  Rev.  Dr. 
HelfTenatein  in  PhUadelphia.     He  entered  the  m 
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I  after 


ing  Chriat  in  Nortb  Canjlina  for  three  years,  at 
(luilfonl  (1821-34),  he  tisnaferred  his  relalinna  to  tbe 
Uefonned  Dutch  Church.  Froni  18S5  to  183fi  he  was 
pastor  at  (iermanlown,  N.  Y.  In  the  Utter  year  he  re- 
solved to  leave  tbe  Engliab-apeaking  Churcb  and  peo 
pie  and  came  to  New  York  city  aa  a  miaskmary  to  tbe 
Germans,  and  in  1888  took  pastoral  charge  of  the  Ger- 
man Evangelical  Miiaion  Church  in  Houaton  Street, 
where  he  rendered  apostolic  service  until  his  death, 
in  1842.  He  built  up  this  Church  from  a  little  gath- 
ering in  a  hired  hall  to  a  membersbip  of  SOO,  and 
secureil  the  erection  of  their  commodioua  edifice.  lie 
was  a  man  of  deep  piety,  lilled  with  the  Spirit,  and  biny 
dencd  with  the  labora  of  a  New-Teatament  evan^list. 
His  dlstinguiabing  traiiawere  a  sound  mind,  good  judg- 
ment, untiring  zeal,  and  faithfulness  unto  death.     He 

ciety  in  the  preparation  and  circulation  of  evangelical 
truth  among  the  Germans.  He  gave  himaelf  up  to  tbe 
miaionBry  service  among  hia  countrymen  with  tact 
and  success.  His  last  illness  was  contracted  while  en" 
gaged  in  arduous  pastoral  work.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Rue  {mjiivov^  Vulg.  rvla)  occars  in  the  A.  V. 
only  in  Luke  xi,  42:  "But  woe  unto  ytia,  Phariaeea! 
for  ye  tithe  mint,  and  rue,  and  all  manner  of  herbs,  and 
pass  over  judf^eni,"  etc  In  the  parallel  passage  (Matt, 
xxiii,  28)  dm  (ivr^av,  translated  "anise")  ia  mentioned 

the  gardens  of  Eastern  ouuntries  in  ancient  times,  as 
they  are  at  the  present  day.  Dioscorides  (iii,  45)  de- 
Bcribea  two  kinds,  Rvia  montoMi  and  Rata  hortauir ; 
the  latter  of  which  he  sava  is  the  best  for  the  table. 
They  are  diatinct  species,  and  the  first  is  common  in  tlie 
south  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Africa.  The  other  is 
usually  called  Aula  grareolmi,  and  by  some  R.  hortfjtrit, 
which  is  found  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  ia  the  kioil 
commonly  cultivated  in  gardena.  It  ia  a  native  of  the 
Mediterranean  coasts,  and  has  been  found  by  Huael- 
quist  on  Mount  Tabor.  Several  apociea  grow  wild  in 
Palestine,  but  Rjrowofciu  ia  coltiyated  (TriHtam,  JVo/. 
HiiL  o/rhe  Biblr.  p.  4T8).  Joaephus  apeaka  of  a  roe  nf 
eitraonlinary  size  as  growing  at  Hacbienis  {IVar,  vii, 
(>,  3).    Rue  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  tiwdicine,  even  sa 
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early  as  the  time  of  Htppocratea.  PUny  says,  ^  Rae  is 
an  herbe  as  medicioaole  as  the  best.  That  of  the  gar- 
den hath  a  broader  leafe,  and  braoncheth  more  than  the 
wild,  which  is  more  hotte,  vehement,  and  rigorous  in  all 
opetatioos;  also  that  is  it  sowed  usually  in  Februarie, 
when  the  western  wind,  Favonius,  blowetb.  Certes  we 
find  that  in  old  time  me  was  in  some  great  account,  and 
Mpedall  reckoning  above  other  hearbe:  for  I  read  in 
aofideot  histories.  That  Cornelius  Ceth^ns,  at  what 
time  as  he  was  choeen  Consul!  with  Quintius  Flaminins, 
presently  opoa  the  said  election,  gave  a  largesse  to  the 
people  of  new  wine,  aromatized  with  rue.  The  fig-tree 
and  me  are  in  a  great  league  and  amitie,  insomuch  as 
this  herfa^  sow  and  set  it  where  you  will,  in  no  place 
prospereth  better  than  under  that  tree;  for  planted  it 
may  be  of  a  alip  in  spring^*  (Holland's  PUnyy  xix,  8). 
That  it  was  employed  as  an  ingredient  in  diet,  and  as  a 
coodimeot,  is  abundantly  evident  from  Apicius,  as  no- 
ticed by  Celsius,  and  is  not  more  extraordinary  than 
the  fondness  of  some  Eastern  nations  for  assafcetida  as 
a  seasoning  to  food  (see  ColumeU,  E,  Hustn  xii,  7,  5). 
That  one  kind  waa  cultivated  by  the  Israelites  is  evi- 
dent from  its  being  mentioned  as  one  of  the  articles  of 
which  the  Phariaeea  paid  their  tithes,  though  they  neg^ 
kcted  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law.  Rosenm  tiller 
states  that  in  the  Talmud  {Shebuothy  ix,  1)  the  rue  is  in- 
deed mentioned  among  kitchen  herbs  {asparagu*  por^ 
tuiaea  H  coriandro) ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  there 
expressly  stated  that  it  is  tithe -free,  it  being  one  of 
those  herbs  which  are  not  cultivated  in  gardens,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  rule  established  in  the  Talmud.  C^- 
nua  long  previoody  observed  with  reference  to  this  fact 
that  in  making  rue  free  from  tithes  they  show  how  far 
they  have  left  their  ancestors'  customs;  by  which,  as 
God's  Word  assares  us,  it  was  tithed  {HieroboU  ii,  253). 
See  Beckman,  Ad  Antiq.  Caryst,  p.  69  sq. — Kitto. 

Rue  is  a  small  shrub  with  a  bushy  stem,  bark  gray 
towards  the  base,  with  doubly  pinnated  leaves  of  a  deep 
dark  green,  and  yellowish  flowers.  The  whole  plant 
has  a  peculiar  and  very  powerful  odor,  and  its  juice  is 
«}  acrid  that  if  not  diluted  it  would  blister  the  skin. 
Xotvithstanding  this  coarseness,  it  was  popular  with 
the  ancients,  and  it  is  stUl  prized  in  the  East.  The 
Egyptians  have  a  proverb,  "  The  presents  of  our  friends 
come  on  leaves  of  rue,"  meaning  that  they  derive  a 
{feasant  perfume  from  the  good- will  of  the  sender^  and 
JDSt  as  verbena  and  mignonette  are  groMrn  in  our  win- 
dows, the  Turks  and  Arabs  keep  pots  of  rue  in  their 
drawing-rooms  (Burckhardt,  Arabic  Proverbs,  p.  695). 
AoMDg  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  valued  not  only 
m  tonic  and  medicinal,  but  a  special  efficacy  was  as- 
cribed to  it  as  a  safeguard  from  serpents  (Pliny,  Bitt. 
Nat.  XX,  13) — a  popular  belief  embodied  in  the  modem 
Arabic  phrase,  "More  hateful  than  is  the  scent  of  rue 
to  serpents.'^  In  the  Middle  Ages  of  Europe  it  acquired 
a  eertain  sacredneas  from  small  bunches  of  it  being  used 
hj  the  priests  to  sprinkle  holy  water  on  the  people  (Bur^ 
nitt,  Useful  Pl€mis,  voL  i),  and  it  is  called  "  herb  of 
grace"  by  Shakespeare  (Richard  II,  iii,  4). — Fairbaim. 

Rae,  Charles  db  la,  a  Benedictine  monk,  was  bom 
at  Corbie,  Picardy,  in  1694  (5).  Ue  became  very  learn- 
ed in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  died  in  1739. 
He  pablished  three  volumes  of  the  Works  of  Origen 
(1733-39),  and  his  nephew  Vincent  de  la  Rue,  bora  in 
1707,  published  the  fourth  volume  in  1759. 

Rnechat,  Abraham,  a  theolc^an  and  historical 
writer  of  Switzerland,  was  bom  Sept.  15. 1678,  at  Grand- 
coBT.  in  the  canton  of  Vaud.  He  early  manifested  a 
tarte  for  archsolo^cal  and  historical  inquiry,  and  also 
gnat  £unlity  in  the  acquiring  of  languages,  so  that  he 
wai  able  to  apply  for  a  professorship  of  Greek  and  Lat- 
in at  Berne  when  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  and  soon 
tficrvards  mastered  English  and  German,  attending, 
^  the  purpose  of  perfecting  himself  in  the  latter  tongue, 
Tsrious  universities,  e.  g.  Berlin  and  Leyden.  On  his 
Rtnm  he  was  made  pjtftor  of  Aubonne  and  Bolle,  then 


professor  of  belles-lettres  and  president  of  the  Upper 
Gymnasium  at  Lausanne  (July,  1721),  and  finally  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  the  same  institution,  which  liUXer 
station  he  occupied  until  his  death,  Sept.  29, 1750. 

Ruechat  distinguished  himself  chidiy  as  a  historian 
of  the  Church  in  his  native  land.  In  1707  he  published 
an  A  bregi  de  VHUtoire  EccL  da  Pags-de-  Vaud.  His 
principal  work,  JHttoire  de  la  Reformation  de  la  Suisse 
(Geneva,  6  vols.),  appeared  in  1727  and  1728.  It  was 
placed  on  the  Index  at  Rome,  and  was  assailed  by  Jesuit 
priests,  to  whom  Ruechat  replied  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  editor  of  the  Biblioth,  Germamgue,  xx,  213.  His 
work  had  been  published  no  farther  than  1537,  the  re- 
mainder not  being  given  to  the  public  until  more  than 
a  century  after  the  first  issue.  The  first  complete  edi- 
tion is  by  Yalliemin  (Lausanne  and  Paris,  7  vols.), 
with  Notice  sur  Abraham  Ruechat  appended.  Of  Rue- 
chat's  works  a  number  have  not  yet  been  printed.  The 
list  of  his  printed  works  includes  a  Hebreio  Grammar 
(Leyden,  1707) : — Examen  de  VOriginisme  (against  M. 
Uuber  [q.  v.]): — a  translation  of  the  epistles  of  the 
apostolical  fathers  Clement,  Ignatius,  and  P(»lycarp 
(1721): — a  treatise  on  Bible  weights  and  measures 
(1743) : — and  various  dissertations. — Uerzog,  Real'Enr 
cgklop,  s.  V. 

Raet,  Fbamcisco  db  Pauuv,  a  Spanish  Protestant 
minister,  was  bom  at  Barcelona  in  1826.  When  nine- 
teen years  of  age  he  became  deeply  impressed  with  the 
evangelical  truth  under  the  preaching  of  De  Sanctis  at 
Turin,  and  he  at  onoe  decided  for  the  Protestant  faith. 
Having  been  ordained  at  Gibraltar,  he  at  once  betook 
himself  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  his  own  na- 
tive place  with  that  ardor  and  zeal  which  characterizes 
the  nature  of  the  Spaniard.  The  fanaticism  of  the  Ro- 
mish Church,  however,  brought  about  his  expulsion 
from  his  country  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  went 
to  Gibraltar,- and  from  that  place  he  labored  for  the 
evangelization  of  his  country  with  great  effect,  and  was 
the  means  of  bringing  Matamoros  to  the  Gospel  truth. 
The  revolution  which  broke  out  in  1868  once  more 
brtmght  him  back  to  his  country,  and  from  that  time 
he  labored  at  Madrid  in  the  most  intimate  connection 
with  the  brothers  FHedner,  preaching  at  the  Jesus* 
chapel  in  Calatrava  Street  until  he  died,  Nov.  18, 1878. 
Ruet  was  the  senior  among  the  Protestant  clergy  of 
Spain,  and  also  the  first  who  had  suffered  imprisonment 
and  exile  for  the  sake  of  the  evangelical  faith.     (B.  P.) 

"RuS,  on  ecclesiastical  garment :  (1)  a  piece  of  plait- 
ed linen  wom  round  the  neck;  (2)  a  falling  collar;  (3) 
an  academical  robe  of  silk  worn  over  the  gown  of  cer- 
tain graduates;  (4)  a  name  sometimes  given  in  the 
17  th  century  to  the  hood  or  tippet  wom  by  clerics  in 
Church. 

RuflFlnus.    See  Rufinus. 

Ruf&ier,  Henry,  D.D.,  LL.D.,a  Presbyterian  divine, 
was  bom  in  the  valley  of  Virginia,  in  what  is  now  Page 
County,  Jan.  19,  1789.  His  father  was  of  German  ori- 
gin, his  mother  of  Swiss.  In  his  early  youth  his  father 
removed  to  Kanawha  County,  Yo. ;  and,  schools  being 
very  scarce  in  that  section,  he  was  sent  to  Lewisburi;;, 
Vs.,  to  the  school  of  Rev.  John  McElhenny,  who  was  aim 
pastor  of  the  Church  in  that  place.  While  here  he  was 
hopefully  converted,  and  joined  the  Church.  He  grad- 
uated at  Washington  College,  Lexington,  Va.,  in  1817, 
studied  theology  with  his  friend  George  A.  Baxter,  D.D., 
and  was  licensed  by  Lexington  Presbytery  in  1819. 
The  same  year  he  was  elected  professor  in  Washington 
College,  and  was  ordained  by  Lexington  Presbytery 
and  took  charge  of  the  Church  of  Timber  Ridge,  Va. 
During  the  thirty  years  of  his  connection  with  Wash- 
ington College,  he  successively  filled  every  professor's 
chair,  and  was  its  president  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  In 
1848  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  position  by  reason 
of  ill-health ;  but  after  a  few  years  of  rest  he  took  charge 
of  the  Church  in  Maiden,  on  the  Kanawha  River,  where 
he  continued  to  labor  till  a  year  before  his  death,  which 
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occurred  Dec  17,  1861.  Dr.  Ruffher  was  an  nntfring 
and  enthusiastic  student  all  his  life.  In  learning  he 
had  few  equals,  and  for  many  years  he  was  probably 
the  most  learned  man  in  the  Southern  country,  if  not 
in  the  United  States.  He  was  always  an  instructive 
preacher;  at  times  his  eloquence  was  overpowering, 
his  manner  always  demanding  attention.  He  was  the 
author  ofJudUh  Benaaddi  (a  romance) : — The  Faiken 
of  the  Desert  (2  vols.): — The  Predestinarian: — also  a 
nu  nber  of  PampkieU  and  A  ddresset.  See  Wilson,  Pretb. 
Hist,  Almanac^  1868,  p.  202;  A^.  Amen  Rev,  xlv,  241; 
South.  Lit,  Mess,  iv,  792;  Review  of  Duyckinl^s  Cydop. 
of  A  mer.  Lit.  p.  28 ;  Amer.  Annual  Cydop.  1861,  p.  645. 
(J.  L.  8.) 

Rolfo,  Dionigi  Fabrizlo,  an  Italian  cardinal 
and  general,  was  bom  at  Naples  (or  Calabria)  about 
1744.  He  raised  in  Calabria  the  Army  of  the  Holy 
Faith,  a  large  body  of  royalists  which,  under  his  com- 
mand, expelled  the  French  and  the  republicans  from 
the  country  in  1799  and  restored  king  Ferdinand  IV  to 
the  throne.  A  number  of  republican  chiefs  taken  by 
him  at  Naples,  as  prisoners  of  war,  were  put  to  death  by 
order  of  the  king.     He  died  in  1827. 

Rtilfo,  Luigi,  cardinal  and  archbishop  of  Naples, 
was  bom  at  San  Onofrio,  Calabria,  Aug.  25,  1750.  He 
was  made  cardinal -priest,  and  in  1801  archbishop  of 
Naples.  On  the  accession  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  to  the 
throne,  Rufib  was  exiled,  and  remained  in  Rome  till  1815, 
when  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  diocese.  Under 
Ferdinand  IV  he  was  director  of  the  university,  but 
was  replaced  by  Roeini,  bishop  of  PozzuolL  Ruffo  died 
at  Rome  Nov.  17, 1882. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Generate, 

8.  V. 

Rnflna,  St.,  a  Christian  martyr,  under  Valerian,  at 
Rome.  Her  suitor,  to  avoid  danger,  renounced  Chris- 
tianity, and  endeavored  to  dissuade  Rufina  from  her  pro- 
fession. She  remained  steadfast,  and  her  suitor,  finding 
her  unyielding,  informed  against  her  and  occasioned  her 
arrest.  Although  tortured  several  times,  she  remained 
inflexible,  and  was  beheaded  A.D.  257. 

Ruflnua  Tyrannius,  monk,  presbyter,  the  friend, 
and  later  the  adversary,  of  Jerome,  was  bom  at  Concor- 
dia, Italy,  about  A.D.  880.  B'orty  years  later  he  was 
converted  to  Christianity  at  Aquileia  and  became  a 
monk,  in  which  character  he  visited  the  East  and  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  monastic  institution  as  found 
in  the  Nitrian  desert  and  elsewhere.  He  witnessed  and 
wrote  an  account  of  the  persecution  under  the  emperor 
Valens,  though  it  is  not  certain  that  he  endured  any  of 
the  troubles  of  martyrdom.  In  378  he  went  to  Jemsa- 
lem  in  company  with  Melania,  a  strict  ascetic  and  friend 
of  Jerome,  and  was  made  presbyter  by  the  bishop  John 
of  Jerusalem  in  890.  The  breaking-out  of  the  Origen- 
istic  controversy  (q.  v.)  soon  afterwards  destroyed  his 
friendship  with  Jerome,  the  latter  taking  sides  against 
t^at  father.  In  897  Rufinus,  again  accompanied  by  Me- 
lania, who  shared  his  views,  journeyed  to  Rome,  where 
he  enjoyed  the  protection  of  bishop  Siricius;  but  he 
was  summoned  before  Anastasius,  the  succeeding  bish- 
op, to  answer  for  his  Origenistic  errors.  He  sent  a 
written  defence  from  Aquileia,  but  was  formally  con- 
demned in  899.  Subsequently  the  incursions  of  the 
Goths  under  Alaric  compelled  him  to  flee.  He  died  in 
410  in  Sicily,  while  on  the  way  to  Palestine.  The  theo- 
lopcnl  importance  of  Rufinus  arises  from  his  having 
bnmght  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  within  the  reach  of 
the  Western  Church.  He  translated  the  Church  Histo- 
ry of  Eiisebius  in  response  to  the  wish  of  bbhop  Chro- 
matins of  Aquileia,  though  taking  rather  arbitrary  lib- 
.erties  with  the  text  (comp.  Vales,  on  Euseb.;  Huetius, 
De  Claris  InterpretHmSfp,  202;  Kiromel,  De  Rufino  Eus, 
Interprete  [1838]),  and  continued  the  history  to  the 
reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  the  continuation  being 
afterwards  translated  into  Greek.  He  also  wrote  a  Vita 
Patrum  S,  Histor,  Eremiiica  for  bishop  Patronius  of 
Cologia,  who  furnished  the  material  and  was  long  con- 


sidered to  be  the  author,  though  many  attributed  the 
work  to  Jerome  instead.  Rufiinus's  translation  of  Ori- 
gen  was  intended  to  deoHMistrate  the  orthodoxy  of  that 
father,  but  was  not  impartially  done,  and  gave  rise  to 
acrimonious  disputes  with  Jerome,  against  whom  he 
now  wrote  his  two  books  knovni  as  fnvectiva.  His  ex- 
position of  the  Apostles*  Creed  deserves  mention  also. 
It  was  oompoaed  at  the  request  of  bishop  Laiirendoa, 
was  much  esteemed  in  ancient  times,  and  is  still  impor- 
tant to  the  history  of  doctrines.  Several  other  works 
once  credited  to  him  are  now  rejected  as  spuriona.  The 
chief  edition  of  his  writings  is  by  Vallarsi  (Verona, 
1745).  The  Chtrch  History  was  first  printed  at  Baale 
in  1544,  but  was  afterwards  improved  by  the  Carmdite 
Peter  Th.  Oacciari,  and  published  in  1740.  See  Font*- 
nini,  Hist. Lit.  A quiieiens ;  De  Rubeis  [F.  J.  Maria],  M€>' 
num.  Ecd.  AquU.  (Arg.  1740) ;  De  Rufina  (Ven.  1764); 
Marzunnitti,  E.  H.  de  Tyr.  Ruf,  Fide  et  ReUffione  (Patav. 

1835) ;  Schrockh,  x,  121  sq. ;  Neander,  Ch.  Hist.  voL  i 

Uerzog,  Real'Encyklop.  s.  y. 

Ru'foa  (Lat.  for  red^  Graectzed  *Pov^c)  ^  mention- 
ed in  Mark  xv,  21,  along  with  Alexander,  as  a  son  of 
Simon  the  Cyrensean,  whom  the  Jews  compelled  to  bear 
the  cross  of  Jesus  on  the  way  to  Golgotha  (Luke  xxiii, 
26).    AD.  29.     As  the  evangelist  informs  his  readers 
who  Simon  was  by  naming  the  sons,  it  is  evident  that 
the  latter  were  better  known  than  the  father  in  the  cir^ 
cle  of  Chnstians  where  Mark  lived.     Again,  in  Rom. 
xvi,  18,  the  apostle  Paul  salutes  a  Rufus  whom  he  des- 
ignates as  "elect  in  the  Lord"  (^UXtxritv  Iv  Ktip/^), 
and  whose  mother  he  gracefully  recognises  as  having 
earned  a  mother*s  claim  upon  himself  by  acta  of  kind- 
ness shown  to  him.    A  D.  55.    It  is  generally  supposed 
that  tliis  Rufus  was  identical  with  the  one  to  whom 
Mark  refers;  and  in  that  case,  as  Mark  wrote  his  gos- 
pel in  all  probability  at  Rome,  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  describe  to  his  readers  the  father  (who,  since 
the  mother  was  at  Rome,  while  he,  apparently,  was  not 
there,  may  have  died  or  have  come  later  to  that  city), 
from  his  relationship  to  two  well-known  members  of 
the  same  community.     It  is  some  proof  at  least  of  the 
early  existence  of  this  view  that  in  the  Acta  A  ndrem  ei 
Petri  both  Rufus  and  Alexander  appear  as  companions 
of  Peter  in  Rome.     Assuming,  then,  that  the  same  per- 
son is  meant  in  the  two  passages,  we  have  before  us  an 
interesting  group  of  believers — a  father  (for  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  Simon  became  a  Christian,  if  he  was 
not  already  such,  at  the  time  of  the  cracifixion),  a  moth- 
er, and  two  brothers,  all  in  the  same  family.    Yet  we 
are  to  bear  in  mind  that  Rufus  was  not  an  uncommon 
name  (Wettstein,  Nov,  Test,  i,  684);  and  possibly,  there- 
fore, Mark  and  Paul  may  have  had  in  view  different  in- 
dividuals.— Smith.     The  name  is  Roman,  but  the  man 
was  probably  of  Hebrew  origin.    He  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  and  eventually  to 
have  had  charge  of  the  Church  at  Thebes. 

Rugen,  in  Hindd  mytholog)',  was  a  prince  beloni^- 
ing  to  the  race  of  children  of  the  moon,  father  of  the 
Birmaseenes,  and  grandfather  of  the  Pradibes. 

Rugger,  Prosper  (originally  Salomo  Meir  hm-Afo- 
ses)y  a  Jewish  scholar,  was  bom  at  Novara  in  1606.  At 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  already  known  as  a  grNxi 
Hebraist,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  rabbi  at  Jenisa- 
lem.  On  June  25, 1664,  he  joined  the  Christian  Church 
and  received  the  name  Prosper  Rvggerius.  The  date 
of  his  death  is  not  known.  While  yet  a  member  of  the 
synagogue  he  wrote,  rini3tt5  3?att3,  on  the  advent  of 
the  Messiah,  which  was  to  take  place  in  1676: — a  com- 
mentary on  Pirke  Shira:  —  a  biography  of  Joseph 
Karo,  Joseph  della  Rena,  and  Nahaman  Kathofa.  The 
works  which  he  wrote  after  his  conversion  are  still  in 
manuscript.  See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud,  iii,  180;  Delitzsch, 
Kunst,  Wissenschaft  u.  Judewthum,  p.  297 ;  Jocher,  (7e- 
lehrten-Lexioon,  iii,  379,  s.  v.  "Meir  ben-Mose  Novara." 
(B.P.) 

Rugglea,  Henry  Edwin,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
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ter,  WM  bom  at  Newburjr,  Yt,  Nor.  27, 1822.  He  en- 
tered Dtrtmoatb  College,  where  he  gradiuted  in  1845. 
He  spent  a  year  in  teaching  the  claMics  at  Lyndon,  Vt., 
and  alao  at  Hooa&c  Falls,  where  he  remained  two  years, 
•t  the  end  of  which  time  he  entered  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  N.  Y.,  where  in  due  coarse  of  time  he 
gtadiiated,  and  was  appointed  city  missionary  in  New 
York.  At  the  end  of  his  service  in  this  field  he  went 
South,  and  was  appointed  stated  supply  over  a  Church 
in  Sr.  Louis,  Mo.,  which  position  he  occupied  for  one 
year,  and  was  ordained  with  a  view  of  becoming  pas- 
tor of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  St.  Charles,  Mo. 
Thence  be  came  to  New  York,  and  was  pastor  of  a  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Eaton  village,  where  he  remain- 
ed but  one  year  on  account  of  sickness,  which  obliged 
hira  to  return  to  his  native  place,  where  he  died,  Dec. 
24,1856.    (W.  P.a) 

RnSglMi  'William,  LL.D.,  a  Baptist  educator, 
vas  bora  in  Rochester,  Mass.,  Sept.  5, 1797,  and  was  a 
graduate  of  Brown  University  in  the  class  of  18*20. 
Shoitly  after  graduating,  he  went  to  Washington,  D.C, 
and  was  appointed  a  tutor  in  Columbian  Colk^  in  1822, 
hit  name  being  retained  in  the  list  of  its  faculty  for 
forty-fire  years.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  math- 
enutics  and  natural  philosophy  in  1827,  and  discharged 
the  duties  of  that  office  with  marked  ability  and  suc- 
ceM  till  1859,  wheti,  at  his  oMm  request,  he  was  appoint- 
ed professor  of  political  economy.  He  discontinued  ao- 
tire  flenrice  after  1878.  During  four  interims  be  was 
the  acting  president  of  the  college.  He  died  Sept.  10, 
1877. 

Prot  Boggles  was  a  most  generous  giver  to  the  be- 
neroient  organizations  of  the  denomination  (the  Bap- 
tist) with  which  he  sympathized.  "  His  relations  with 
•ome  of  the  Baptist  missionaries  in  Bunnah  had  led 
hiffl  to  take  particular  interest  in  their  labors.  This 
vas  especially  true  of  the  Karen  Theological  School 
established  bv  the  late  Dr.  Binnev,  who  had  been  his 
nodate  in  Washington.  In  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, after  certain  personal  bequests,  he  bestowed  his 
etute  upon  the  Baptist  Missionary  Union  and  the  Bap- 
tist Home  MissiiHiary  Society,  with  a  residuary  provis- 
ioQ  for  the  college  in  whose  service  he  had  spent  his 
attire  active  Ufe."     (J.CS.) 

Rogiwit,  in  Wendish  mythology,  was  a  war-god 
of  the  ancient  Rugians,  and  presumably  the  same  as 
Kareriiy  since  the  latter  is  represented  in  a  similar 
character  (at  Kareoz,  on  the  island  of  RUgen).  Fre- 
quent cokMsal  statues  of  stone  or  wood  were  erected  to 
him  in  the  different  towns,  in  which  he  appeared  as  a 
being  having  seven  faces  on  a  single  head,  and  as  bear- 
ing a  naked  swoid  in  his  hand,  while  seven  other  swords 
vere  suspended  from  his  person.  The  swallow  appears 
u>  have  been  sacred  to  him,  since  that  bird  was  allowed 
U>  build  its  nests  in  the  eyes,  mouths,  and  other  lines 
^  the  different  faces,  and  also  in  the  folds  of  the  scarlet 
doth  in  which  the  god  was  usually  enveloped  for  the 
pvpose  of  preventing  access  to  his  person.  At  Rhetra 
ID  image  of  this  god  was  found  which  was  almost  na- 
ked and  had  six  heads,  four  male  and  two  female,  be- 
"des  the  head  of  a  lion  on  the  breast  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  a  twofold  deity,  representing  both  Rugiwit 
and  Karewit,  is  set  forth  in  this  image ;  but  the  two  are 
txit  a  angle  god  of  war^— Vollmer,  WdrUrh,  d.  AfyihoL 

Raha'mah  [some  Ru'kamah']  (Heb.  Ruchamah', 
*V*fr),  JMmg  merejfi  part,  of  on^,  to  be  merc^ui; 

i^  traoflfaUes  iXai/Uvrh  '^^  ^  ^ulg*  miaericordiam 
f'meata),  a  figurative  title  of  Israel  When  God  di- 
neted  Rosea  to  prophesy  against  the  wickedness  of  Is- 
^  and  Judah,  he  commanded  him  to  take  to  wife  a 
^ttK  tbe  symbol  of  idolatry,  the  spiritual  harlotry  of 
^  Jevs:  and  of  her  were  bom  a  daughter,  named, 
"fter  God'a  direction,  Lo-ruhamah,  "Not  obtaining 
■wcy,"  and  a  son  named  Lo-ammi,  **  Not  my  people" 
(Boiea  i,  6, 9).    Israel  is  represented  by  Lo-ruhamah, 


Rugiwit. 

Judah  by  Lo-ammi.  Perhaps  Israel  is  typified  by  the 
female  because  that  kingdom  was  the  weaker  of  the 
two,  and  the  more  completely  overthroMm ;  and  Judah 
by  the  male  because  from  Judah  the  Messiah  was  to  de- 
scend according  to  the  flesh.  Subsequently  Hosea  says 
(ii,  1),  ^Say  ye  unto  your  brethren,  Ammi  [my  peo- 
ple] ;  and  to  your  sbters,  Ruhamah"  [having  obtained 
mercy],  thus  promising  Clod's  reconciliation  to  the  peo- 
ple on  their  repenting  and  seeking  him ;  saying  that 
he  will  have  mercy,  and  they  shall  be  his  people,  thus 
indicating  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  nation  after 
much  affliction.  As  the  promises  of  grace  to  the  ob- 
stinate Jews  are  transferred  meanwhile  to  the  believing 
Christians,  Peter  applied  them  to  the  Gentile  proselytes, 
to  whom  he  addresses  his  first  epistle,  telling  them  that 
in  time  past  they  "  were  not  a  people,  but  are  now  the 
people  of  God,  which  had  not  obtained  mercy,  but  now 
have  obtained  mercy**  (1  Pet.  ii,  10).  Paul  also  dis- 
tinctly applies  the  prophecy  not  to  the  Jews  only,  but 
to  the  Gentiles:  "That  he  might  make  known  the  riches 
of  his  glory  on  the  vessels  of  mercy . . .  even  on  us,  whom 
he  hath  called,  not  of  the  Jews  only,  but  also  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. As  he  saith  also  in  Osee,  I  will  call  them  my 
people  which  were  not  my  people*  and  her  beloved 
which  was  not  beloved**  (Rom.  ix,  28-25).  The  word- 
ing in  Hosea  (i,  2)  indicates  the  admission  of  the  Gen- 
tiles into  the  participation  of  the  promises  made  to  the 
Jews.  In  the  first  instance,  in  the  threats  against  Is- 
rael and  Judah,  it  is  a  son,  Lo-ammi,  and  a  daughter, 
Lo-ruhamah.  When  the  promises  are  given,  the  plural 
number  is  used ;  then  it  is  brethren  and  sisters:  not  Jew 
only,  but  Jew  and  Gentile.    See  Lo-ruhamah. 

Rnhmani,  in  HindA  mythology,  was  the  first  con- 
sort of  the  god  Vishnu  in  the  incarnation  of  Krishna. 

Ruin.  The  words  used  in  the  Hebrew  thus  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  are  very  expressive.  The  ruin  of  a 
city  by  dilapidation,  separating  all  its  stones :  Isa.  xxv, 
2,  "Thou  hast  made  of  a  fenced  city  a  ruin**  (or  separo' 
tiott,  M3B^ ;  so  of  a  country,  Isa.  xxiii,  13;  nbs^,  Isa. 
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xvii,  1 ;  nbo?,  Exck.  xiii,  18 ;  xxvii,  27).  Ruin  of 
strungholds  by  breaking  them  up:  Pita.  Ixxxix,  40, 
**  Thou  hast  brought  his  strongholds  to  ruin**  (i.  e.  to  a 
breaking,  nnnp).  This  word  elsewhere  means  terror, 
and  expresses  the  alarm  attendant  on  the  taking  of  a 
fortified  place.  Demolished  structures:  Ezek.  xxxvi, 
85,  86  (the  root  is  O^H,  to  tear  dowriy  as  in  Amos  ix, 
11;  like  KaraoKaima,  Acts  xv,  16;  but  in  Luke  vi,49, 
it  is  prjyfuif  a  tearing). 

Figuratively,  ruin,  a  fall,  or  stumbling,  from  some 
cause  of,  or  temptation  to,  sin:  2  Chron.  xxviii,  28, 
**  They  [the  gods  of  Damascus]  were  the  ruin  (M^ds^, 
a  ttumbUng-Uock)  of  him  [Ahaz]  and  of  all  Israel;*' 
so  bi^sp,  Ezek.  xviii,  80;  xxi,  15.  Ruin,  destruc- 
tion :  Prov.  xxiv,  22,  **  Their  calamity  shall  rise  sud- 
denly; who  knoweth  the  ruin  0*^D,  destruction)  of  them 
both?"  Ruin,  a  cause  for  repentance:  xxvi,  28,  "A 
flattering  mouth  worketh  ruin"  (flHI^t  contrition  or 
repentance). 

Ruinart,  Thierre,  a  monk  of  the  congregation  of 
St.  Maur,  and  a  learned  writer  of  martyrological  and 
historical  works,  was  bom  at  Rheims  in  1657,  and  en- 
tered the  Order  of  St.  Maur  in  the  abbey  St.  Faron,  at 
Meaux,  in  1674.  He  was  sent  to  the  abbey  St.  Pierre 
at  Corbie,  to  study  philosophy  and  theology,  and  while 
there  was  chosen  to  assist  Mabillon  (q.  v.)  because  of 
his  interest  in  Christian  archieology.  He  travelled  for 
literary  purposes  to  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  afterwards 
to  Champagne,  and,  in  consequence  of  exposure,  de- 
stroyed his  health.  He  died  Sept.  27, 1709.  His  works 
are,  A  cla  Primorum  Martyrum,  etc  (Par,  1689, 2  toIs.)  ; 
improved  and  accompanied  with  a  brief  Life  of  the  au- 
thor, in  a  posthumous  edition  (Amst.  1718).  The  work 
contains,  among  other  things,  a  refutation  of  Dodwell's 
opinion  that  the  number  of  martyrs  in  the  first  three 
centurira  was  inconsiderable : — Hist,  Vandal,  PerseaUuh- 
nis  (Par.  1694),  in  two  parts,  only  the  first  of  which  was 
entirely  composed  by  him:— Gregor,  Episc,  Turonensis 
Opera  Omnia  (ibid.  1699),  preceded  by  the  Annaks 
Francorum,  and  containing  the  additions  of  Fredegard 
and  others.  This  work  was  admitted  by  Dom  Bouquet 
into  his  collection  of  the  historical  works  of  France : — 
Acta  SS,  0,  Benedict,  (1701,  2  vols.),  by  Mabillon  and 
himself,  embracing  the  6th  century  of  the  order: — An 
Apologie  de  la  Mission  de  St,  Maur  (ibid.  1702),  designed 
to  prove  that  Benedict  of  Nursia  and  St.  Maur  of  Gan- 
feuil,  founder  of  the  Order  of  St.  Maur,  were  one  and  the 
same  person : — In  defence  of  Mabillon  he  wrote  EccL 
Paris,  Vindicaia  adv,  R,  P,  Earth,  German,,  etc.  (ibid. 
1706-12) : — He  also  wrote  in  honor  of  his  master  a  Vie 
de  D,  Jean  Mabillon  (ibid.  1709),  and  issued  a  second 
edition  of  that  author*s  De  Re  Diplomatica,  Ruinart*s 
Iter  Literarium  in  Alsatiam  et  Lotkaringiam ;  Disqui- 
titio  Hist,  de  Pallia  A  rchiepiscopali ;  and  Beati  Urbani 
Papm  II  Vita  appeared  after  the  author's  death.  See 
Tassin,  Hist,  Lit,  de  la  Congreg,  de  St,  Maur, — Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

RuiaiiTick,  Herman,  a  Hollander  who  was  found 
guilty  of  circulating  grossly  heretical  doctrines  of  the 
Manichaean  t^'pe  at  about  the  close  of  the  15th  and  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century.  He  was  apprehended 
in  1499,  but  again  liberated  ader  he  had  recanted.  He, 
however,  renewed  the  effort  to  introduce  his  views,  was 
accused  and  tried  before  the  inquisitor  Jacob  of  Hoog- 
straten,  and  died  at  the  Hague  by  fire  A.D.  1512.  He 
was  charged  with  denying  the  existence  of  created 
angels,  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  and  a  hell, 
and  with  asserting  that  matter  is  coetemal  with  God. 
He  taught  that  Christ  was  not  the  Son  of  God;  that 
Moses  did  not  receive  the  law  from  God ;  that  the  Bible 
in  both  Testaments  is  simply  a  fable  and  a  series  of 
falsehoods,  etc.  See  Feller,  Diet.  Hist.;  Ross  [Alex.], 
Der  Wdt  Goftesdienste,  p.  439 ;  A  Ugem.  Kncyklopddie,  by 
Ersch  u.  Gruber,  s.  v. — \S''ctzcr  u.\Velte,  Kirchen-Lex.  s.  v. 


Ruis,  JuAv,  futshpresbyter  of  Hita,  io  Spain,  prob- 
ably flourished  during  the  reign  of  Alpbonso  XL  He 
is  known  to  have  b^n  imprisoned  by  the  buhop  of 
Toledo  about  1888  for  his  seal  in  attacking  the  laxity 
of  discipline  and  worldly  manners  of  the  dergy.  The 
most  of  bis  life  was  spent  in  Guadalajara  and  Hita.  He 
wrote  a  humorous  poem  describing  his  ad▼entaIe^ 
which  is  a  mixture  of  all  kinds  of  measures,  containing 
hymns,  pastoral  poems,  and  epilogues,  in  the  oonfbdon 
of  which  the  original  plan  of  the  work  is  entirely  lost. 
The  style  of  this  work  has  been  compared  in  some  re- 
specU  to  that  of  Chaucer.  See  Ticknor,  History  of 
Spanisk  Literature ;  Puymaigre,  Les  Vieux  A  vteurs  Cas- 
tilians^^Hoeitr,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginirak,  s.  v. 

Rukmlni  (golden),  the  name  of  an  avatar  of 
Lakshnl,who  under  this  form  was  the  favorite  wife  of 
Krishna,  an  avatar  of  Vishnu.    See  Avatar. 

RiUand,  Anton,  a  German  doctor  of  theology  and 
Roman  Catholic  divine,  was  bom  at  WUrzburg  in  1809, 
where  he  also  received  holy  orders  in  1832.  Having 
labored  for  some  time  at  Kitzingen,  he  was  called  in 
1836  as  librarian  of  the  Wttrzburg  University,  but  in 
1887  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  Amstein.  For  thirteen 
years  he  labored  in  this  place,  when,  in  1850,  he  was  re- 
called to  WUrzburg  as  first  librarian.  From  1848  till 
his  death,  which  took  place  January  8, 1874,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Bavarian  House  of  Representatives.  He 
wrote :  Practischer  Unterricht  zum  erstmaligen  Empjang 
der  heiiigen  Communion  (2d  ed.  WUrzburg,  1866).  See 
the  Littrarischer  Handweiser,  1872,  p.  161 ;  1874,  p.  48. 
(B.P.) 

Rule  the  Ohoir,  the  duty  of  the  precentor  as  di- 
rector of  the  musical  services  on  greater  doubles,  and 
of  the  hebdomadary  on  simple  feasts.  The  choir  was 
ruled  for  the  invitatory  on  Sunda\'s,  doubles,  feasts  of 
nine  lections,  and  other  principal  feasts.  Canons  present 
at  the  service  were  said  to  keep  choir. — Walcott,  Sac, 
A  rchaol,  s.  v. 

Rule  of  Faith.    See  Faith,  Rui.e  of. 

Rule,  G11.BBRT,  a  Nonconformist  divine,  was  sub- 
principal  of  King*8  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1651.  He 
afterwards  became  curate  of  Alnwick,  Northumberland, 
from  which  he  was  ejected  in  1662.  After  the  Revolu- 
rion  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  He  died  about  1708.  He  published',  the 
Rational  Defence  of  Nonconformity  (1689, 4lo) :—  VimH^ 
cation  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (l691,4to):— rAe  Cy- 
prianick  Bishop,  etc.  (1696, 4to)  -.—Good  Old  Way  (1697, 
4to)  i—Pmsbyterian  Government^  etc  See  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cydop,  Bi» 
bliog,  s.  y. 

Ruler  OF  thb  Feast.    See  AncHiTRicLrRus. 

RULER  OF  THE  Synagogue.    See  Archisynago- 

GUS. 

Ruling  Elders.  Among  Presb^-terian  churches 
there  are  generally  two  classes  of  elders — teaching  and 
ruling  elders.    See  Elder;  Presbyterian  Chuucu. 

Ru'mah (Heb. Rumah',  masi"^,  high;  Sepu'Povfsa : 
Vulg.  Ruma;  Joeephus,  *Aj^vpa,  Ant.  x,  6,  2),  a  city 
named  only  in  2  Kings  xxiii,  86  as  the  home  of  Pedai- 
ah,  father  of  Jehoiakim's  mother,  Zebudah.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  same  with  A  nimah  (Judges  ix,  41),  which  is 
identified  by  Schwarz  (^Palest,  p.  168)  with  the  modem 
Ramin,  two  miles  west  of  Samaria.  See  Arumah.  Jo- 
sephus  mentions  a  Rumah  in  Galilee  (War,  ii,  7,  21). 
Others  with  less  probability  regard  this  as  identical 
with  Dtimah,  one  of  the  towns  in  the  mountaina  of  Jn. 
dah,  near  Hebron  (Josh,  xv,  62),  not  far  distant  from 
Libnah,  the  native  town  of  another  of  Josiah's  wives. 

RUmelin,  Gborg  Burkhard,  a  German  divine, 
was  bom  in  1680  at  Tubingen,  where,  also,  he  studied, 
and  was  made  magister  in  1699.  In  1706  he  labored  as 
pastor  at  Ober^Owisheim,  in  1707  as  deacon  at  Unter- 
Owisheim,  and  from  1785  until  his  death  (Jan.  29, 1746) 
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be  wM  pastor  at  Waltdorfl^  near  Tubingen.  He  wrote, 
Jjoieon  BtbHemm  m  quo  Onmea  qua  V.  T»  leguntur  Voce$, 
Tfria  icilkel  ae  Nomina,  eic^  Recammtur  (Frankf.  1716) : 
— Lexicon  Critioo--9acrummDua$PartetDistinctumj  etc, 
(Tubingen,  1780).  See  FUrat,  BUU,  Jud,  ui,  180 ;  Jocher, 
Gtiekrteik'Lexicork,  &  ▼.     (Bw  P.) 

Rnmilia  (Rumia,  or  Rumina),  in  Roman  mj- 
thology,  was  the  goddess  of  nursing  mothers,  whose 
office  ic  was  to  cause  infants  to  readily  receive  their 
nourishment.  She  was  also  supposed  to  have  been 
Done  to  Romulns  and  Kemos. 

Rmnlnus,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  an  appellative 
of  Jtrpif^r,  signifying  ^the  nourisher.** 

Rumoldns,  8t^  was  a  martyr  and  patron  of  Mech- 
nn.  His  life  was  first  written  by  the  abbot  Theodoric 
about  A.D.  1 100,  and  was  based  on  popular  traditions, 
while  the  death  of  Kumoldus  is  said  to  have  occurred 
in  the  year  77oi.  He  is  represented  as  a  native  of  Sco> 
tis,  who  led  a  pioiis  life  and  resolved  to  convert  the 
heathen.  A  lat«r  addition  to  the  story  makes  him  a 
son  of  king  David  and  a  Sicilian  princess.  He  jour- 
neyed to  Rome  and  returned  to  Brabant,  where  he 
gained  many  converts  in  the  neighborhood  of  Antwerp, 
Lyra,  and  Mechlin.  Count  Ado  received  him  kindly. 
It  XA  not  certain  that  he  ever  became  a  bishop.  Two 
rotirderers  surprised  him  while  reciting  the  Psalms,  and 
killed  him  to  obtain  money,  throwing  the  body  into  a 
scream.  Celestial  lights  marked  the  place  where  it  lay, 
ud  led  to  its  receiving  honorable  burial,  while  miracles 
before  and  after  death  attested  the  sanctity  of  the  man. 
In  about  1050  a  convent  of  canons  of  St.  Rumoldus  was 
establlsbed  at  Mechlin,  and  the  cathedral  in  that  town 
was  dedicated  to  him.  He  is  commemorated  June  1. 
See  Ada  S8.  Junii,  i,  169-266;  Gestel,  UiiL  Archiep. 
Jf«*tti.  ( 1723) ;  /list.  LitUr,  de  la  France,  ix,  838.— 
Wetier  u.  Welte,  Ku'chen-Lex,  s.  v. 

Rump  (or  rather  taii  [n^^^»  afydk'])  of  the  Sao 
BincES.  Moees  ordained  that  the  rump  and  fat  of  the 
sheep  offered  for  peace-offerings  should  be  given  to  the 
fire  of  the  altar  (  Exod.  xxiz,  22 ;  Lev.  iii,  9 ;  vii,  3 ; 
riij^  25;  ix,  19).  The  mmp  was  esteemed  the  most 
delicate  part  of  the  animal,  being  the  fattest  (see  Bo- 
chiit,  Hierou  i,  491  aq.).  Travellers,  ancient  and  mod- 
em, speak  of  the  mmps  or  tails  of  certain  breeds  of  sheep 
in  Syria  and  Arabia  as  weighing  twenty  or  thtrt}'  pounds 
(Russell,  A  leppo,  it,  147).  Herodotus  sa3rs  (iii,  1 18)  that 
«Mne  may  be  seen  three  cubits,  or  four  feet  and  a  half, 
long;  they  dra^^  upon  the  ground;  and  for  fear  they 
•bould  be  hurt,  or  tbe  skin  torn,  the  shepherds  put  un- 
der the  tails  of  these  sheep  little  carriages,  which  the 
ttimals  draw  after  them.  The  pagans  had  also  such 
regard  for  tbe  rumpe  or  tails  that  they  always  made 
tbem  a  part  of  their  sacrifices  (Diod.  Sic  ii,  24).  In 
the  Dftcriptum  de  VMgyptt  (Paris,  1820,  large  fol.)  is  in- 
serted a  plate  of  an  Egyptian  ram,  remarkable  for  the 
MMrmoas  size  of  the  taU,  the  weight  of  which  exceeded 
^y-four  pounds.     See  Siibbp. 

Rancaril,  the  name  of  an  Antinomian  sect  of  the 
Waldeoies,  which  is  mentioned  by  Reiner  as  agree- 
ing for  the  most  part  with  the  Paterins,  but  as  holding 
tluit  no  part  of  the  body  below  the  waist  can  commit 
OKftal  an,  because  such  sin  proceeds  **out  of  the  heart,^ 
They  probably  took  their  name  from  the  town  of  Run- 
e*na  or  RunkeL  See  Reiner,  Cwdr,  Waldens,  in  BibL 
^(a.  Lttffd,  XXV,  266  sq.— Blunt,  Did.  of  Sects,  s.  v. 

Rimcina,  in  Rooian  mythology,  was  a  goddess  who 
pRiided  over  the  reaping  of  grain. 

Rtmdell,  William  W.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
£pisoopal  Chorch,  was  bom  in  Norwich,  Chenango  Co., 
N.  T.,  and  joined  the  Genesee  Conference  in  1818.  He 
^^  hn  labors  in  Canada,  where  his  name  is  still  men- 
(incd  with  great  respect.  He  travelled  in  the  itinerant 
mb  for  thirty  years,  and  was  superannuated  twenty- 
•»«i.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Northern  New  York 
Mnenee  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in 


Mexico,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March  28, 1876.    See  if  ta- 
utts  of  Annual  Con/erenceSj  1876,  p.  66. 

Rundi,  in  Hindft  mythology,  was  the  daughter  of 
prince  Dritarashtra  and  Kanderi,  and  the  form  in  which 
the  goddess  Maritshi  chose  to  appear  among  men.  Her 
mother  became  famous  as  having  won  the  love  of  Krish- 
na; but  Rundi  was  not  the  daughter  of  that  god,  hav- 
ing been  bom  before  Vishnu  was  incarnated  in  that 
form.— YoUmer,  WOrterb,  d,  MythoL  a.  v. 

Rundle,  TuouAii,  LL.D.,  an  English  prelate,  was 
bora  in  the  parish  of  Biilton  Abbot,  Devonshire,  about 
1686.  In  1702  he  entered  Exeter  Col^ge,  Oxford,  and 
was  introduced  to  Mr.  Edward  Talbot,  son  of  Dr.  Will- 
iam Talbot,  bishop  of  Oxford  —  an  event  of  great  im- 
portance, as  it  secured  to  him  the  friendship  and  patron- 
age of  the  Talbot  family.  He  was  ordained  by  bishop 
Talbot  in  1718,  in  1720  was  made  archdeacon  of  Wilts, 
and  in  tbe  same  year  was  constituted  treasurer  of  the 
church  of  Samm.  On  Jan.  23, 1721,  he  was  collated  to 
the  first  stall  in  Durham  Cathedral,  but  on  Nov.  12  in 
the  following  year  was  removed  to  the  twelfth  preb- 
end. He  biul  also  the  mastership  of  Sherborne  Ho»> 
pital  (July  5,  1723),  and  became  associate  chaplain  at 
the  palace  in  Durham.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Deny,  in  Ireland,  February,  1734  (or  1735),  and  died  at 
his  palace  in  Dublin,  April  14,  1743.  Of  his  works  we 
have  nothing  except  four  Sermons  (1784-36),  and  The 
Letters  of  the  LaU  Thomas  Handle  to  Mrs,  Barha  San- 
dys (Oxf.  1790,  2  vols.  l2mo).  See  Allibone,  Did,  of 
BriLomdAmer,  A uthors, a.  v.;  Chalmers, Biog, Diet, s.  v. 

Rnnnar,  a  word  that  does  not  occur  in  the  A.  V., 
although  **  mnning"  frequently  does  (usually  as  a  ren- 
dering of  yn'i,  ruts,  rpixut).  The  Old  Test,  furnishes 
many  illustrations  of  speed  of  foot.  See  Footmen.  We 
have  a  very  curious  specimen  of  the  manners  of  the 
times,  and  a  singular  instance  of  Oriental  or  Jewish 
craft  in  Ahimaaz,  who,  it  appears,  was  a  professed  run- 
ner—and a  very  swift  one,  too — which  one  would  hanl- 
ly  have  expected  in  the  son  of  the  high-priest  It  be- 
longs, however,  to  a  simple  state  of  society  that  bodily 
powers  of  any  kind  should  be  highly  valued,  and  exer- 
cised by  the  possessor  of  them  in  the  most  natural  way 
(comp.  Homer's  favorite  epithet  of  "  Achilles  swift  of 
foot*^.  Ahimaaz  was  probably  naturally  swift,  and  so 
became  famous  for  his  running  (2  Sam.  xviii,  27).  So 
we  are  told  of  Asahel,  Joab*s  brother,  that  **  he  was  as 
light  of  foot  as  a  wild  roe"  (ii,  18).  And  that  quick  ran- 
ning  was  not  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  utmost  dig- 
nity and  gravity  of  character  appears  from  what  we 
read  of  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  that  *'  he  girded  up  his  k>ins 
and  ran  before  Ahab  [who  was  in  hu  chariot]  to  tbe  en- 
trance of  Jezreel"  (1  Kings  xviii,  46).  The  kings  of  Is- 
rael had  running  footmen  to  precede  them  when  they 
went  in  their  chariots  (2  Sam.  xv,  1 ;  1  Kings  i,  5),  and 
their  guards  were  called  W^^"^,  runners.  It  appears  by 
2  Chron.  xxx,  6, 10,  that  in  Hezekiah's  reign  there  was 
an  establishment  of  ranning  messengers,  who  were  also 
called  0^2^^.  The  same  name  is  given  to  the  Persian 
posts  in  Esth.  iii,  13,  15;  viii,  14,  though  it  appears 
from  the  latter  passage  that  in  the  time  of  Xerxes  the 
service  was  performed  with  mules  and  camels.  The 
Greek  name,  borrowed  fn»m  the  Persian,  was  dyyapoi. 


Ancient  Racers. 

As  regards  Ahimaaz's  craftiness,  we  read  that  when  Ab- 
salom was  killed  by  Joab  and  his  armor-bearers,  Ahi- 
maaz was  ver>*  urgent  with  Joab  to  be  employed  as  the 
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messenger  to  run  and  carry  the  tidings  to  David. — 
Smith.    See  Post. 

In  the  New  Test,  we  have  frequent  reference  to  run- 
ning, in  the  allusions  to  the  Grecian  races  (1  Cor.  ix,  24 ; 
Heb.  xii,  1;  oomp.  Psa.  xix,  5;  Ecdes.  ix,  II).  See 
Game. 

Rupert  (or  Rdfrecht,  i.  e.  Robert),  8t.j  the  apos- 
tle OP  Bavaria.  The  exact  period  in  which  this  per- 
sonage lived  is  not  known,  and  is  the  subject  of  contin- 
ued dispute,  the  limits  being  from  about  A.D.  680  to 
700  sq.  The  authorities  are  the  SaUbuiy  Chromdet 
from  the  12th  to  the  14th  century,  on  the  one  hand ; 
and  the  Vita  PrtmigeMO^  composed  about  878  (see 
Kleinmayr,  Nackr.  vom  Zvttande  d,  Gegend  u,  Stadt 
Juvavia  [Saizb.  1784,  suppL  p.  7  sq.]),  the  so-called 
Congettum  of  bishop  Amo  of  Salzburg,  the  Breves  No^ 
tUia  of  the  time  of  bishop  Virgil  (died  784),  etc,  on  the 
other.  The  preponderance  of  opinion  is  towards  the 
later  date,  according  to  which  Rupert  entered  on  his 
work  of  conversion  in  696,  after  a  beginning  had  already 
been  made  by  other  agents.  Concerning  his  life,  it  is 
related  that  he  sprang  from  the  royal  family  of  the 
Franks,  became  bishop  of  Worms,  and  was  invited  by 
duke  Theodo  to  preach  the  cross  in  his  Bavarian  domin- 
ions. Having  consented,  he  was  received  at  Ratisbon 
with  great  solemnity,  and  tiaptized  the  duke,  many  no- 
bles, and  large  numbers  of  the  common  people.  He  was 
also  permitted  to  select  a  place  for  his  settlement  any- 
where in  the  country,  and  for  this  purpose  traversed  the 
land,  everywhere  preaching  the  Gospel:  and  after  a  tem- 
porary experiment  elsewhere,  he  finally  chose  the  spot 
covered  by  the  splendid  ruins  of  a  Roman  city  on  the 
Juvavum  (Salzach),  and  there  built  an  episcopal  resi- 
dence, church,  and  convents.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  town  and  diocese  of  Salzburg  (about  A.I>.  700), 
which  in  the  time  of  Amo,  the  tenth  successor  of  Ru- 
pert, was  raised  into  a  metropolitan  see.  Rupert  placed 
twelve  pupils  from  Worms  in  the  monastery,  and  as- 
signed the  nunnery  to  the  virgin  Erindrud.  After  fur- 
ther tours  for  preaching,  the  founding  of  other  churches, 
and  the  appointing  of  a  successor,  he  returned  to  his 
proper  see  {propria  sedet),  and  there  died  on  Easter- 
Sunday.  So  the  Vita  Prvmgeniay  though  Arnold  of 
Vochburg  lets  him  die  at  Salzburg.  See  Rudhard,  in 
the  MUnchen,  Gekhien-Anzeiger^  1837,  Nos.  196-222; 
1845,  Nos. 80-83 ;  Adteste  Gtsch. Bayema  (Hamb.  1841) ; 
Rettberg,  Kirch,  Gesch,  ii,  193  sq.;  Kurtz,  Handb.  d. 
allgem,  Kirchengetch,  H,  i,  120  sq. — Herzog,  Reai-En- 
cyUop,  s.  V. 

Rupert,  abbot  op  Drutz  (RupertusTuitirnsis), 
a  oontemporar}'of  St.  Bernard,  and  in  his  theological  re- 
lation a  mystic,  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  among  the 
ex^etical  writers  of  his  time.  Neither  his  country  nor 
the  exact  time  of  his  birth  is  known ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  he  spent  his  early  years  in  the  Benedictine  convent 
of  St.  Laurent  at  Liege  in  preparation  for  a  monastic 
life.  He  was  consecrated  to  the  pri^thood  in  1 101  or 
1102,  and  began  his  literary  career  somewhat  later. 
The  earliest  work  from  his  pen,  if  we  disregard  some 
Latin  verses  but  little  known,  is  entitled  De  IHvinis 
Officiis,  in  which  he  endeavors  to  explain  the  entire 
symbolism  of  the  public  worship  to  the  common  un- 
derstanding. His  first  exegetical  work  was  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  Moralia  in  Jobum  of  Gregory  the  Great 
These  publications  involved  him  in  controversies,  chief 
among  which  was  that  waged  against  the  schools  of 
William  of  Champeaux  and  Anselm  of  Laon.  One  of 
their  adherents  had  advanced  the  idea  in  Rupert's  con- 
vent at  Liege  that  God  willed  the  evil  and  that  Adam 
sinned  in  accordance  with  God's  will.  Rupert  charac- 
terized the  doctrine  as  impious,  and  advocated  instead 
the  Augiistinian  (infralapsarian)  view  that  God  sim- 
ply permits  the  evil.  Being  protected  by  his  abbot 
Ikrengar,  and  after  the  death  of  that  patron  in  1113 
by  Cuno,  abbot  of  Siegburg,  and  later  bishop  of  Ratis- 
bon, he  resisted  the  virulent  attacks  of  the  body  of 


adherents  belonging  to  those  schools.  He  embodied 
his  views  in  the  treatise  De  Voluntate  Dti,  and  when 
his  opponents  asserted  that  the  idea  of  a  pennissiao  of 
evil  is  destructive  to  the  doctrine  of  (xod*s  omnipotence, 
he  added  the  book  De  OmmpotaUia  Dei  (about  1117), 
and  followed  up  his  effort  by  meeting  William  of 
(Champeaux  in  a  public  disputation  at  Chalons,  which 
ended  by  leaving  each  disputant  confident  of  the  success 
of  his  cause,  and  exposed  Rupert  to  the  subsequent  ma- 
licious attacks  of  WUliam's  pupils  while  he  lived. 

The  energy  of  Rupert's  devotion  to  the  Scriptures  is 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  it  was  in  this  period  of  ex- 
citing conflict  that  he  issued  the  first  of  his  independent 
exegetical  works,  a  Tractatus  m  Evangelium  Jokcamu 
(in  14  books).     The  exposition  follows  the  text,  giving 
the  literal  meaning,  reconciling  difficulties — which  are 
regarded  as  only  apparent — and  frequently  adding  an 
allegorical  interpretation.    The  authority  of  the  fathers 
prevails  everywhere,  and  all  manner  of  dogmatical  ques- 
tions are  woven  into  the  exposition.   A  second,  the  largest 
and  most  original  of  his  exegetical  works — the  Commen- 
tarius  de  Openbus  Sancta  TrittUatis  (in  42  books) — ap- 
peared in  1117.     Its  purpose  was  to  explain  the  entire 
plan  of  salvation  from  the  beginning  to  its  consumma- 
tion.    Its  title  is  derived  from  the  systematic  plan  by 
which  the  dispmsaiion  of  each  Person  in  the  Trinity  is 
distinguished.     The  work  is  dominated  by  the  system- 
atizing tendency  of  Middle -Age  theology,  and  as  it 
lacks  the  advantage  growing  out  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
original  languages  of  Scriptures,  is  obliged  to  pres^it 
the  traditional  results  of  earlier  investigations;  but  it 
luxuriates  in  the  use  of  the  unregulated  hermeneutics 
of  the  time  and  in  the  development  of  mystical  and 
anagogical  meanings  from  the  Scriptures,  and  thereby 
illustrates  the  qualities  which  distinguish  Rupert  as  a 
theologian,  namely,  the  religious  fervor  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  mystic 

In  1119  Rupert  returned  to  Cuno  of  Siegburg,  and 
would  seem  to  have  formed  an  intimate  relation  with 
the  archbishop  Frederick  of  Cologne,  to  whom  he  dedi- 
cated a  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  (in  12  books), 
which  is  peculiar  as  regarding  the  visions  and  state- 
ments of  that  book  as  relating  to  past  experiences  of  the 
Church  from  the  Creation  to  the  times  of  the  New  Test., 
rather  than  as  prophecies  having  reference  to  the  fut- 
ure. His  next  work  was  a  Commentary  on  the  Song  of 
Solomon  (in  7  books),  which  expounds  the  book  as  be- 
ing a  prophetical  celebration  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ, 
though  the  execution  of  the  plan  results  instead  in  in- 
spired laudations  of  the  Virgin  Mother.  The  book  is 
nevertheless  a  witness  to  show  that,  the  12th  century  did 
not  accept  the  dogma  of  the  **  immaculate  conception.*^ 
A  Commentary  on  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets  followed — 
which  was  interrupted  by  the  composition  of  a  work  en- 
titled De  Victoria  Verbi  Dei  (in  13  books),  showing 
how  God  executes  his  counsels,  despite  the  opposition  of 
Satan,  by  an  examination  of  the  Bible  narratives,  the 
mystical  treatment  being  alt<^ether  ignored — but  was 
eventually  completed. 

In  1 120  Rupert  was  chosen  abbot  of  Deutz,  and  was 
compelled  to  lay  a«ide  his  pen  to  arrange  difficulties  re- 
lating to  the  property  of  his  convent  and  involving  a 
number  of  actions  at  law  ( comp.  Rupcrti,  De  Incendio 
Tuitiensi  Liber  A  i/rrtw,  cap.  viii,  ix).  He  eventuallv 
placed  the  management  of  the  secular  business  of  the 
convent  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  monks,  and  re- 
ser\'ed  for  himself  the  administration  of  discipline  and 
the  spiritual  care  of  his  subordinates.  His  Commen- 
tary on  Matthew  (in  13  books ),  all^orical  through- 
out, appeared  not  earlier  than  1126.  A  work  enti- 
tled De  Glorioso  JRege  David  (in  15  books)  appeared 
at  about  the  same  time.  It  is  based  on  the  books 
of  Kings,  and,  like  all  of  Rupert's  writings,  refers  ev- 
erything to  Clhrist  in  some  form  of  typical  relation. 
He  also  gave  attention  to  practical  subjects,  and  wrote 
De  Regula  Sancti  BenecUcti  (in  4  books),  and  an  ^n. 
nulus  (in  3  books),  written  in  dialogue  form  and  de- 
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ligned  to  promote  the  conTereion  of  the  Jews  by  proving 
thftt  the  Messiah  had  appeared.  This  composition  does 
not  appear,  however,  in  editions  of  Rupert's  works,  and 
was  not  diaoovered  until  after  1669,  by  Gerberon,  who 
tndoded  it  in  his  edition  of  Anselm's  works.  The  book 
Ik  Glorijicaiume  Trimtatis  et  Processitme  Spirittu  Saneii 
fikewise  aims  to  help  the  Jews  to  embrace  Christianity. 
The  Uber  A  nreut  de  IneemHo  T^titiaui  commemorates 
a  fire  which  on  the  night  of  Sept.  1, 1128,  destroyed  the 
surroundings  of  Deutz,  but  left  the  convent  and  church 
DDharmed.  Two  books  De  Meditaikme  Mortis  give  evi- 
dence that  the  author  believed  his  end  approaching; 
sod  with  a  Commentary  <m  EcdenatteM^  in  which  he  de- 
velops, more  than  in  any  other  work,  the  literal  sense 
alone,  he  brought  his  exegetical  labors  to  a  dose.  A 
fiew  addidonal  writings,  lives  of  saints,  etc,  do  not  re- 
quire special  mention.  Rupert  died  peaceably  in  his 
abbey  of  Deatz,  March  4, 1 185. 

The  earliest  edition  of  Rupert's  works  was  issued  un- 
der the  direction  of  Cochheus  at  Coktgne  (1526-28; 
enlarged  ed.  ibid.  1577, 3  vols.  foL ;  again  enlarged,  1602, 
2  vols.;  once  more  enlarged,  Mayence,  1681 ;  the  latter 
edition  reprinted,  but  carelessly,  Paris,  1638).  Separate 
editions  of  parricnlar  works  are  numerous.  The  latest 
complete  edition  is  that  of  Venice  (1751,  4  vols.  fol.). 
See  Gerberon,  Apologia  pro  Ruperto  TuUinm  (Par. 
1669);  Mabillon,^»Ma/e«  Ordimii  3,  Beiiedicti,  tom.  v, 
vi  passim ;  Bistoire  IMth-aire  de  la  France  (ibid.  1841), 
3d,  432-587.— Henog,  Real'Emetfkhp,  s.  v. 

Rnperti,  Gboro  Alexander,  D.D.,  a  Lutheran  di- 
vine, was  bom  at  6remerv5rde  Dec  19, 1758.  Having 
been  teacher  for  a  number  of  years  at  Stade,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, in  1814,  general  superintendent  of  the  duchira 
of  Brenoen  and  Yerden,  and  died  March  14,  1889.  He 
wrote,  SymboloB  ad  InterpretaHonem  Sacri  Codicit  (Gdtt 
I7»i)  :—Tkeoloffumena  (Hamb.  1824,  2  vols,) '.—Theolo- 
pudke  MisceUen  (ibid.  1816-19, 4  vols.)  i—Des  h.  Abends 
maJUs  ursprimglieke  Feier  (Hanover,  1821).  See  FUrst^ 
BibL  JtuL  ill,  181 ;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL  LUeraiur, 
i,  13, 16, 195,454,868;  ii,  748.     (R  P.) 

Rnpltse  (or  RupitSni),  a  name  given  to  the  small 
Dooatitt  congregation  at  Rome,  from  their  being  driven 
to  shelter  among  the  rocks  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating 
their  religious  services. 

Rnpstain,  J.  G.  E.  Fribdrich,  a  German  doctor  of 
tbeok^y  and  abbot  of  Loccum,  was  bom  Aug.  80, 1794, 
at  Wunsdorf.  From  1818  to  1816  he  studied  at  G^uin- 
gen,  io  1820  he  was  made  chaplain  of  the  NeustHdter 
Cbuicb  in  Hanover,  in  1822  he  was  appointed  minbter 
ai  the  Schlosskircbe,  and  in  1825  assessor  of  consistory. 
In  1830  be  was  made  court  preacher  and  member  of 
ooosiatory,  in  1832  abbot  of  Loccum,  and  in  1866  first 
member  of  consistory,  and  died  Oct.  7, 1876,  in  Hanover. 
He  published,  i4  uMcoA/  von  Predigien  (Hanover,  1832, 2 
vob.)  :  — Z>r.  ff,  Ph,  Sextro  (ibid.  1839),  a  biography. 
See  Zochold,  BibL  TheoL  p.  1 100 ;  Winer,  Handbuch  der 
tieoL  LUeraiur,  ii,  144,  743;  Schneider,  Theologisches 
/db*aa,  1878,  p.  227.    (RP.) 

Rural  Dean,  a  designation  of  a  class  of  very  an- 
cient afficeiB  of  the  Church,  who,  being  parish  priests, 
frefated  the  bishop*s  processes,  inspected  the  lives  and 
maoaefs  of  the  clergy  and  people  within  their  district, 
and  reported  the  same  to  the  bishop.  In  order  that 
they  might  have  knowledge  of  the  state  of  their  re- 
spective deaneries,  they  had  power  to  convene  raral 
chaptersL  Much  of  their  authority  at  the  present  day 
rests  on  eostom  and  precedenL  Their  duties  and  pow- 
co  vary  in  dilTerent  dioceses.    See  Dbam. 

Rural  Deanery*  a  certain  number  of  parishes 
pbeed  ooder  the  supervision  of  a  rural  dean. 

Rmidecanal  Chapter,  a  chapter  consisting  of 
tke  parish  priests  of  a  rural  deanery,  assembled  for  oon<«' 
■katioo  ooder  the  presidency  of  a  raral  dean.  These 
c^ttn  ifv  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  were  com- 
anfr  aseiDbJed  in  mediieval  times  once  a  year,  at  or 
iW  ffbitsanfide.     After  the  Reformation  they  were 


seldom  convened,  and  so  for  many  generations  they 
have  practically  ceased  to  exist.  Since  the  Catholic 
revival  in  1880,  they  have  been  restored  in  England 
according  to  ancient  precedent,  and  in  the  great  major- 
ity of  English  dioceses  they  are  now  in  full  working 
order.  English  Roman  Catholics  have  likewise  re- 
stored this  ancient  machinery,  and  now  have  their  own 
raridecanal  chapters  in  several  Anglo-Roman  dioceses^ 
— See  Glom,  oflAturgical  TermSf  s.  v. 

Ruah  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  two  Heb. 
words,  both  of  which  are  occasionally  translated  **  bul- 
rush** (q.  v.), 

1.  Agmdn  (*p^M;  Sept  Kp/i:oc,  ^^po^, /iucyooc,  r<- 
Xoc ;  Vulg.  circulus,/ervtn$,  rtfrenant)  occurs  in  Job  xl, 
26  (A.  V.  xli,  2), «  Canst  thou  put  agtnM"  (A.  V. "  hook") 
into  the  nose  of  the  crocodile?  again,  in  xl,  12  (A.y.xli, 
20),  **  Out  of  his  nostrils  goeth  smoke  as  out  of  a  seeth- 
ing-pot  or  agmon''  (A.  V.  **  cakhon").  In  Isa.  ix,  14»  it 
is  said  Jehovah  ^  will  cut  off  from  Israel  head  and  tail, 
branch  and  agmdn"  (A.  V.  **  rush").  The  <Mgm£n  is  men- 
tioned also  as  an  Egyptian  plant,  in  a  sentence  similar 
to  the  last,  in  Isa.  xix,  15  (A.  V.  <*rush") ;  while  from 
Iviii,  5  (A.  V.  **  bulrush")  we  learn  that  the  agmdn  had 
a  pendulous  panicle.  The  term  is  allied  closely  to  the 
Heb.  agehn  (DJiK),  which,  like  the  corresponding  Arabia 
ajam,  denotes  a  marshy  pool  or  reed-bed  (see  Jer.  li,  82, 
for  this  latter  signification).  Agam  is  also  considered 
to  be  derived  from  the  same  root  as  itpft,  gdme,  the  pa- 
pyrus (see  No.  2  below).  Some  have  even  concluded 
that  both  names  indicate  the  same  thing,  and  have 
translated  them  by  juncuSf  or  rash.  The  expression 
** Canst  thou  put  agmdn''  into  the  crocodile's  nose? 
has  been  variously  explained.  The  most  probable  in- 
terpretation is  that  which  supposes  allusion  is  made  to 
the  mode  of  passing  a  reed  or  a  rush  through  the  gills 
of  fish  in  order  to  carry  them  home ;  but  see  the  com- 
mentaries and  notes  of  RosenmUUer,  Schultens,  Lee, 
Cary,  Mason  Good,  etc  The  agmdn  of  Job  xli,  20 
seems  to  be  derived  from  an  Arabic  root  signifying  to 
"be  burning;"  hence  ihe/errene  of  the  Vulg.  Rushes 
were  used  anciently  for  cords  (xli,  2)  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; nevertheless,  they  are  proverbially  without  value. 
Figuratively  the  term  is  used  of  the  least  important 
class  of  people  (Isa.  ix,  14 ;  xix,  15;  Iviii,  5;  Jer.  li,  32). 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  specific  identity  of  the 
agmdn,  some  believing  that  the  word  denotes  "  a  rush" 
as  well  as  a  "reed"  (see  RosenmUUer  [BibL  Bot,  p.  184] 
and  Winer  [RealwOiierb,  ii,  484]).  Celsius  (Hierob,  I, 
465  sq.)  has  argued  in  favor  of  the  Arundo  phrag- 
miies  (now  Phragndtes  communis).  That  the  agmdn 
denotes  some  specific  plant  is  probable  from  the  pas- 
sages where  it  occurs,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that 
l^onih  (n3{^)  is  the  generic  term  for  reeds  in  general. 
Lobo,  in  his  Voyage  d'A  bgssinie,  says  the  Red  Sea  was 
seen  to  be  literally  red  only  in  places  where  the  gonemon 
was  abundant.  What  this  herb  is  does  not  elsewhere 
appear.  Forskal  applies  the  name  ofghobeibe  to  a  spe- 
cies of  arando,  which  he  considered  closely  allied  to 
A .  phragmites,  M.  Bovd,  in  his  Voyo^  Botanique  en 
Fgypte,  observed,  especially  on  the  borders  of  the  Nile, 
quantities  of  Saccharum  jf^gyptiacum  and  of  A  rundo 
jEgyptiaca,  which  is,  perhaps,  only  a  variety  of  A .  do- 
naXf  the  cultivated  Spanish  or  Cypras  reed,  or,  as  it  is 
usually  called  in  the  south  of  Europe,  Canna  and  Cantu 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Cairo  he  found  Poa  cynosuroides 
(the  kfisha,  or  cusa,  or  sacred  grass  of  the  Hindds),  which, 
he  says,  serves  "aux  habitans  pour  faire  des  cordes, 
chauffer  leurs  fours,  et  cuire  des  briques  et  poteries.  Le 
Saccharum  eylindricum  est  employ^  aux  m^mes  usages." 
The  Egyptian  species  of  arando  is  probably  the  A .  isiaca 
of  Delile,  which  is  closely  allied  to  A .  phragmites,  and  ita 
usee  may  be  supposed  to  be  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
latter.  This  species  is  oflen  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  ge- 
nus under  the  name  of  phragmites,  so  named  from  being 
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employed  for  making  pertitioos,  etc  It  \b  aboat  six 
feet  high,  with  annoal  stems,  and  is  abundaot  about  the 
banks  of  pools  and  rivers  and  in  marshes.  The  panicle 
of  flowers  is  very  large,  much  subdivided,  a  little  droop- 
ing and  waving  in  the  wind.  The  plant  is  used  for 
thatching,  making  screens,  garden  fences,  etc.;  when 
split  it  is  made  into  string,  mats,  and  matches.  It  is 
the  gemeims  Bohr  of  the  Germans,  and  the  Carma  or 
Carta  pcUuttre  of  the  Italians  and  Spaniards.  Any  of 
the  species  of  reed  here  enumerated  will  suit  the  differ- 
ent passages  in  which  the  word  agmdn  occurs ;  but  sev- 
eral species  of  saccharum,  growing  to  a  great  size  in 
moist  situations  and  reed-like  in  appearance,  will  also 
fulfil  all  the  conditions  required — as  affording  shelter  for 
the  behemoth  or  hippopotamus,  being  convertible  into 
ropes,  forming  a  contrast  with  their  hollow  stems  to  the 
solidity  and  strength  of  the  branches  of  trees,  and  when 
dry  easily  set  on  fire ;  and  when  in  flower  their  light 
and  feathery  inflorescence  may  be  bent  down  by  tlie 
slightest  wind  that  blows.    See  Reeu. 

2.  G6mk  (fi^pft;  Sept  vajrupoQ,  Pipkivo^,  IXoc; 
Vulg.  tdrpeuSf  sdrpus,  papyrus^  junctu)  is  found  four 
times  in  the  Bible.  Moses  was  hidden  in  a  vessel  made 
of  the  papyrus  (Exod.  ii,  8 ;  A.  V. "  bulrushes").  Transit 
boats  were  made  out  of  the  same  material  by  the  Ethi- 
opians (Isa.  xviii,  2;  A.  V.  "bulrushes").  The  gdme 
(A.  V.  "  rush")  is  mentioned  together  with  kaiUh,  the 
usual  generic  term  for  **  a  reed,"  in  Isa.  xxxv,  7,  and  in 
Job  viii,  11,  where  it  b  asked,  "Can  the  pSmk  (A.  V. 
"rush")  grow  without  mire?"  The  name ^wJm^, accord- 
ing to  Celsius  (Hierob,  ii,  138),  is  derived  from  t^iQ^y "  ab- 

sorbere,  bibere,  quia  in  aqua  nascitur,  et  aquam  semper 
imbibit"  (comp.  Lucan,  Pkars,  iv,  186).  Though  other 
plants  are  adduced  by  tranHlators  and  commentators  as 
the  ffdnui  of  Scripture,  yet  it  is  evident  that  only  the  pa- 
pyrus can  be  meant,  and  that  it  is  well  suited  to  all  the 
passages.  Being  in  some  respects  so  obvious,  it  could 
not  escape  the  notice  of  all  translators.  Hence,  in  the 
Arabic  version  and  in  the  Armals  ofEutychius,  tbeword 
burdij  the  modern  Arab  name  of  the  papyrus,  is  given 
as  the  synonym  of  ^m^  in  Exod.  ii,  3.  In  Arabic  au- 
thors on  materia  medica  we  tind  the  papyrus  mentioned 
under  the  three  heads  of  F<{/ir,  Burdij  and  Chartas. 
Fafir  is  said  to  be  the  Egyptian  name  of  a  kind  of  (i/rcK 
(bur-reed)  of  which  paper  (charta)  is  made ;  and  of  frurcfi, 
the  word  y<(/ttnir*  (evidently  a  corruption  of  papyrus) 
is  given  as  the  Greek  synonym.  See  Paper-rkkd. 
(1.)  The  papyrus  is  now  well  known;  it  belongs  to 

the  tribe  of  sedges,  or  Cy- 
peraceWy  and  is  not  a  rush 
or  bulrush,  as  in  the  A.y. 
It  may  be  seen  growing  to 
the  height  of  six  or  eight 
feet,  even  in  tubs  in  the 
hot  -  houses  of  England, 
and  is  described  by  the 
ancients  as  growing  in 
the  shallow  parts  of  the 
Nile.  The  root  is  fleshy, 
thick, and  spreading;  the 
stems  triangular,  eight 
or  ten  feet  in  height,  of 
which  two  or  so  are  usu- 
ally under  water,  thick 
below,  but  tapering  to- 
wards the  apex,  and  des- 
titute of  leaves.  The  base 
leaves  are  broad,  straight, 
and  sword  •  shaped,  but 
much  shorter  than  the 
stem.  This  last  is  ter- 
minated by  an  involucel 
of  about  eight  leaves, 
sword-shaped  and  acute, 
-1^  -  much  shorter  than  the 
Cifpenuf  papifnu,  many-rayed  umbel  which 


they  support  The  secondary  umbels  are  composed  of 
only  three  or  four  short  rays,  with  an  involucel  of  three 
awl-shaped  leaflets.  The  flowers  are  in  a  short  spike  at 
the  extremity  of  each  ray.  Cassiodorus,  as  quoted  hy 
Carpenter,  graphically  described  it  as  it  appears  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile :  **  There  rises  to  the  view  this  forest 
without  branches,  this  thicket  without  leaves,  this  har- 
vest of  the  waters,  this  ornament  of  the  marshea"  It 
is  found  in  stagnant  pools  as  well  as  in  running  streams, 
in  which  latter  case,  according  to  Bruce,  one  of  its  an- 
gles is  always  opposed  to  the  current  of  the  stream. 

The  papyrus  was  well  known  to  the  ancients  as  a 
plant  of  the  waters  of  Egypt :  "  Papyrum  nascitur  in 
palustribus  Mgypd,  aut  quiesoentibus  Nili  aquis,  ubi  eva- 
gatss  stagnant"  (Pliny,  xiii,  11).  Theophrastus,  at  a 
much  earlier  period,  described  it  as  growing  not  in  the 
deep  parts,  but  where  the  water  was  of  the  depth  of  two 
cubits  or  even  lem.  It  was  found  in  almost  every  part 
of  Egypt  inundated  by  the  Nile,  in  the  Delta — especial- 
ly in  the  Sebenny  tic  nome — and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Memphis,  etc  By  some  it  was  thought  peculiar  to 
Egypt;  hence  the  Nile  is  called  by  Ovid  " amnis  papy- 
rifer."  So  a  modem  author.  Prosper  Alpinus  {De  Plant. 
jEgifpH,  c  36) :  "  Papyrus,  quam  frmf  i£gyptii  nominant, 
est  planta  fluminis  Nili."  By  others  it  was  thought  to 
be  a  native,  also,  of  India,  of  the  Euphrates  near  Baby- 
lon, of  Syria,  and  of  Sicily.  The  genus  cyperus^  indeed, 
to  which  it  is  usually  referred,  abounds  in  a  great  vari- 
ety of  large  aquatic  species,  which  it  is  diffioilt  for  the 
generality  of  observers  to  distinguish  from  one  another; 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  grow  in  the 
waters  of  hot  countries,  as,  for  instance,  near  Babylon  or 
in  India.  In  fact,  modem  botanists  having  divided  the 
genus  cyperus  into  several  genera,  one  of  them  is  called 
papyrus  and  the  original  species  P.  NUoHca.  Of  thu 
genus  papyrus  there  are  several  species  in  the  waten 
of  India  (Wight,  Contributions  to  the  Botany  of  India, 
«C^pere«i,"p.88). 

The  papyrus  reed  is  not  now  found  in  Egypt;  it  grows, 
however,  in  Syria.  Dr.  Hooker  saw  it  on  the  banks  of 
Lake  Tiberias,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  town.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  existed  there  from  the  earliest  timeSb 
Theophrastus  {Hist,  Plant,  iv,  8,  §  4)  says, "  The  papyrus 
grows  also  in  Syria  around  the  lake  in  which  the  sweet- 
scented  reed  is  found  from  which  Antigonus  used  to 
make  cordage  for  his  ships."  This  plant  has  been  found 
also  in  a  small  stream  two  miles  north  of  Jaffa.  Dr. 
Hooker  believes  it  is  common  in  some  parts  of  Syria. 
It  does  not  occur  anvwhere  else  in  Asia.  It  was  seen 
by  lady  Callcott  on  the  banks  of  the  Anapus,  near  Syra- 
cuse, and  Sir  Joseph  Banks  possessed  paper  made  of 
papyrus  from  the  lake  of  Thrasymene  {Script.  Herb. 
p.  879). 

(2.)  A  brief  description  of  the  uses  of  this  plant  as 
given  in  the  works  of  the  ancients,  is  thus  summed  up 
by  Parkinson  in  his  Herhid,  p.  1207 :  "  The  plant,  say 
the  ancients,  is  sweete,  and  used  by  the  Egyptians,  be- 
fore that  bread  of  come  was  known  unto  them,  for  their 
food,  and  in  their  time  was  chawed  and  the  sweetnesse 
sucked  forth,  the  rest  being  spit  out ;  the  roote  serveth 
them  not  only  for  fewell  to  bume,  but  to  make  many 
sorts  of  vessels  to  use,  for  it  vielded  much  matter  for  the 
purpose.  Papyrus  ipse  (say  they),  that  is  the  stalke, 
is  profitable  to  many  uses,  as  to  make  ships,  and  of  the 
barke  to  weave,  and  make  sailes,  mats,  carpets,  some 
kinds  of  garments,  and  ropes  also." 

a.  The  lower  part  of  the  papyras  reed  was  used  as 
food  by  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  "  those  who  wish  to  eat 
the  byblus  dressed  in  the  most  delicate  way  stew  it  in  a 
hot  pan  and  then  eat  it"  (Herod,  ii,  92 ;  see  also  Theophr. 
Hist.  Plant  iv,  9).  The  statement  of  Theophrastus  with 
regard  to  the  sweetness  and  flavor  of  the  sap  baa  been 
confirmed  by  some  writers.  The  chevalier  Landolina 
made  papyrus  from  the  pith  of  the  plant  which,  says 
Heeren  {Histor.  Res.  Afric.  Nat.  ii,  860,  note),  **  is  rather 
clearer  than  the  Egyptian ;"  but  other  writers  say  the 
stem  is  neither  juicy  nor  agreeable. 
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6.  The  oDBttractkm  of  ^fnyroB  botts  is  mentioned  by 
Tbcophrwtua.  So  Pliny  (^tjf.  NaL  vi,  24) :  *«  Papyn- 
om  naribos  anoamentiaque  Nili ;"  and  again  (vii,  66) : 
**  Naves  primum  repertas  in  .£gypto  in  Nilo  ex  papyro." 
Flutareb,  as  quoted  by  RosenmUller,  says, "  Isis  circum- 
navigated  the  noarabea  in  a  papyrus  wherry  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  the  pieces  of  Osiris's  body.  From 
lleliodonia's  account  it  appears  that  the  Ethiopians 
made  uie  of  similar  boats,  for  be  relates  that  the  Ethi- 
opians passed  in  reed  wherries  over  the  Astaboras ;  and 
be  adds  that  these  reed  wherries  were  swift-sailing,  be- 
ing made  of  a  light  material,  and  not  capable  of  carrying 
more  than  two  or  three  men.**  Bruce  relates  that  a 
similar  kind  of  boat  was  made  in  Abvssinia  even  in  his 
tiiDe,  baring  a  keel  of  acacia  wood,  to  which  the  papy- 
rus plants,  first  sewed  together,  are  fastened,  being  gath- 
ered up  before  and  behind,  and  the  ends  of  the  plants 
tbos  tied  together.  Representations  of  some  Egyptian 
boats  are  given  in  Kitto's  Pictorial  Bibk  (ii,  135),  where 
the  editor  remarks  that  when  a  boat  is  described  as  be- 
ing of  reeds  or  rushes  or  papyrus,  as  in  Egypt,  a  cover- 
ing of  skin  or  bitumen  is  to  be  understood.  Ludolf  {Bist, 
.£thiop,\,S)  speaks  of  the  Tzamic  lake  being  navigated 
'^OMmoxylislintribusex  typhapnBcrassaconfertis,'*akind 
of  isiUng,  be  says,  which  is  attended  with  considerable 
danger  to  the  navigators.  Wilk  inson  {Anc  jEgypt,  ii,  96, 
ed.  1854)  says  that  the  right  of  growing  and  selling  the 
papyrus  plants  belonged  to  the  government,  who  made 
a  profit  \sy  its  monopoly,  and  thinks  other  species  of  the 
CfperacetB  must  be  anderstood  as  affording  all  the  vari- 
ous articles — such  as  baskets,  canoes,  sails,  sandals,  etc, 
vhicfa  have  been  said  to  have  been  made  from  the  real 
paprras.  Considering  that  Egypt  abounds  in  Cyperactce, 
many  kinds  of  which  might  have  served  for  forming 
canoes,  etc,  it  is  improbable  that  the  papyrus  alone 
should  have  been  used  for  such  a  purpose ;  but  that  the 
true  papjrrus  was  used  for  boats  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
ir  the  testimony  of  Theophrastus  (^Hi$t,  Plant*  iv,  8,  4), 
Flby  {Uist,  NaL  xiii,  11),  Plutarch,  and  other  ancient 
vriien  is  to  be  believed. 

c  From  the  soft  cellular  portion  of  the  stem  the  an- 
cient material  called  papyrus  was  made.  **  Papyri,^ 
aajs  Sir  G.  Wilkinaon,  ^  are  of  the  most  remote  Phara- 
ooic  periodSi  The  mode  of  making  them  was  as  fol- 
Wi:  the  interior  of  the  stalks  of  the  plant,  after  the 
rind  had  been  removed,  was  cut  into  thin  slices  in  the 
direction  of  their  length ;  and  these  being  laid  on  a  flat 
board  in  socccBsion,  similar  slices  were  placed  over  them 
at  right  angles;  and  their  surfaces  being  cemented  to- 
gether by  a  sort  of  glue  and  subjected  to  a  proper  de- 
gree of  preasure  and  well  dried,  the  papyrus  was  com- 
pleted. The  length  of  the  slices  depended,  of  course, 
oa  the  breadth  of  the  intended  sheet,  as  that  of  the 
aheet  on  the  number  of  slices  placed  in  succession  beside 
each  other,  so  that  though  the  breadth  was  limited,  the 
pipyms  might  be  extended  to  an  indefinite  length" 
(KUto;  Smith).     See  Wiutinq. 

Rush,  Bkkjamin,  M.D.,   LL.D.,  a  distinguished 

ADenean  physician,  waa  bom  near  Bristol,  in  the  vi- 

ciaitT  of  Fliiladelphia,  Jan.  6, 174o.    At  nine  years  of 

age  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Samuel  Fin- 

WjTt  who  was  subsequently  president  of  Princeton  Col- 

k^    Bjr  him  he  was  prepared  for  college,  and  entered 

the  ahoi^Miamed  institution  under  the  presidency  of 

1>L  Divies,  and  graduated  in  1760.    The  following  six 

yean  he  devoted  to  the  study  of  medicine  under  the 

pnoeptovihip  of  Dr.  John  Rodman,  of  Philadelphia.   To 

pofeet  himedf  in  the  science  of  medicine,  he  went  to 

Eoope,  and  attended  medical  lectures  at  the  University 

of  Edinboigh  for  two  years,  and  afterwards  spent  some 

<UK  in  the  London  hoapitals.     In  1769  he  returned  to 

t^kilstfelpfaia,  with  qualifications  seklom  surpassed,  to 

\    cater  npoB  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  was  not 

laag  in  oUaioing  an  extenaive  and  lucrative  practice. 

He  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Univer- 

li^jr  of  Poinsylrania  in  1789,  and  in  1791  professor  of 

^  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  and  subsequently 


of  the  institutes  of  medicine  and  dinics,  which  he  held 
during  life.  He  was  elected  member  of  Congress  in  1776, 
and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  was 
appointed  surgeon-general  of  the  Middle  Department  of 
the  army,  and  alao  physician -general.  He  resigned 
this  post  in  1778 ;  and,  after  serving  as  delegate  to  the 
state  convention  which  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Sutes,  he  retired  from  political  life  and  resumed 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  His  writings  are  mostly 
on  medical  subjects,  and  were  published  in  five  volumes. 
That  on  mental  diseases,  published  in  1812,  is  especially 
valuable  as  to  its  bearing  on  medical  jurisprudence.  He 
was  an  enlightened  and  practical  Christian,  abounding 
in  every  good  word  and  work.  Dr.  Rush  die<l  April  18, 
1813.  He  published  numerous  pamphlets  on  moral, 
scientific,  and  social  topics,  for  which  and  other  litera- 
ture, see  Allibone,  Diet,  of  BriL  and  Amtr,  Authors, 
s.  V.  (W.  P.  a) 
Rnshton.    See  Ributon. 

Rusk,  James,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Churoh,  was  bom  in  Ireland  of  Scottish  parents,  and 
emigrated  to  America  when  twenty-one.  He  was  li- 
censed to  exhort  at  Pleasantville,  N.  Y.,  became  a  teacher 
in  Irving  Institute  at  Tarrytown,  and  was  by  the  Quar- 
terly Conference  of  that  place  licensed  to  preach.  He 
was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  New  York  Conference  in 
1851,  and  received  a  supernumerary  relation  at  the  Con- 
ference of  1867.  He  took  up  his  residence  at  Cold  Spring, 
where  he  died,  April  4, 1859.  See  Minutes  o/Ammal 
Cor^fermoeSf  1859. 

Rusk,  John  7.,  a  minister  of 'the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Perry  County,  O.,  Jan.  10, 
1842.  He  was  educated  at  the  Ohio  Weeleyan  Univer- 
sity, graduating  June  28, 1866 ;  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Uniontown  Quarterly  Conference,  Sept.  15 ;  and 
was  admitted  on  trial  into  the  Ohio  Annual  Conference^ 
Sept.  27.     He  was  ordained  deacon  by  bishop  Morris  in 

1868,  and  was  appointed  to  New  Holland,  where  he  died, 
Sept.  25,  1869.     See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 

1869,  p.  229. 

RusUng,  Joseph,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  near  Epworth,  Lincolnshire, 
England,  May  12, 1788.  He  came  to  this  country  when 
about  seven  years  of  age,  and  settled  in  New  Jersey. 
He  joined  the  Church  in  1808,  commenced  preaching  in 
1812,  and  in  1814  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Conference,  of  which  he  remained  an  active  mem- 
ber until  his  death,  July  6,  1839.  Mr.  Rusling  estab- 
lished the  first  Methodist  book-store  in  Philadelphia. 
He  published  a  few  Sermons,  and  hymns  for  Sunday^ 
schools.  See  Sprague,  Atmals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  vii, 
551 ;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Rusling,  Sedgwick,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  near  Hackettstown,  N.  J., 
April  24,  1799.  He  became  an  exhorter  in  1826,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  November  of  that  year.  In 
1827  he  was  admitted  on  trial  into  the  Philadelphia 
Conference.  He  labored  actively  until  1850,  when  he 
became  supernumerary  because  of  ill-health.  In  1852 
he  resumed  regular  work,  but  in  1855  became  supernu- 
merary again,  filling,  however,  a  vacancy  in  Elizabeth 
City.  He  died  in  Lawrenceville,  Tioga  Co.,  Pa»  March 
7, 1876.    See  Minutes  of  A  tmual  Conferences,  1876,  p.  47. 

Rusor,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  an  appellative  of 
PUtto, "  the  god  to  whom  ever}'thing  returns." 

Russalki,  in  Slavonic  mythology,  were  nymphs  of 
supernatural  beauty,  who  resided  in  brooks,  rivers,  and 
sea&  They  often  bathed  in  some  sparkling  fountain, 
sported  on  the  grass  of  some  sunny  meadow,  swung  to 
and  fro  on  the  waving  trees,  or  combed  their  long  green 
hair,  and  might  then  be  overheard;  but  woe  to  him 
who  should  so  observe  them,  for  they  rarely  gave  their 
love  to  any  favored  swain,  and  he  who  had  once  seen 
them  could  afterwards  discover  no  attractive  features  in 
a  woman  of  earthly  mould. — Yollmer,  Wdrterh,  der  My" 
thoL  s.  V. 
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Ruiself  James,  a  distinguished  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Mecklenburg 
County,  N.  d,  about  1786.  He  was  admitted  on  trial 
in  the  South  Carolina  Conference  in  1805,  but  located, 
on  account  of  ill-health,  in  1815,  and  died  Jan.  16, 1825. 
Mr.  Russel  had  great  power  in  the  pulpit.  iSee  Sprague, 
AwnaU  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  vii,  408. 

Ruasel,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
educated  at  the  Charter  House,  and  thence  was  elected 
student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  graduating  in  1806. 
He  was  ordained  in  1810,  was  head-master  of  the  Char 
ter  House  from  1811  to  1832,  and  canon  of  Canterbury 
in  1827.  He  became  rector  of  St.  Botolph's,  Bishops- 
gate,  in  1882,  and  secretary  of  the  Clergy  Orphan  Cor- 
poration in  1849.  His  death  occurred  in  1863.  He 
published,  Rudiments  of  Latin :  ^  English  Grakmar 
(Lond.  1832, 18mo),  which  has  run  through  eleven  edi- 
tions:—rA*  SpOal  Pulpit  (1838,  4to)  i—Concio  ad  Cle- 
rum  (1833) :— besides  Sermon*,  etc 

Russel,  Michael,  a  Scottish  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Edinburgh  in  1781,  and  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  1806.  He  became  minister  at  Alloa  in 
1808,  and  of  St.  Jameses  Chapel,  Leith,  in  1809,  in  which 
chai^  he  continued  during  life.  He  was  made  dean 
of  Edinburgh  in  1881,  bishop  of  Glasgow  and  Galloway 
in  1837,  and  died  in  1848.  Russel  wrote,  View  of  Edu- 
cation in  Scotland  (1813,  8vo) :  —  Cowiec/um  of  Sacred 
and  Prqfane  History,  etc  (Lond.  3  vols.  8vo— vols,  i  and 
ii,  1827;  vol.  iii,  \S37):  — Discourses  on  the  MiUenmum 
(1830, 12mo)  \— History  of  the  Church  in  Scotland  (Lond. 
1834,  2  vols.  sm.  8vo) :— besides  several  other  histories. 
See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Russell,  Alexander,  physician  to  the  English 
factory  at  Aleppo,  was  bom  and  educated  at  Edinburgh. 
Afler  a  residence  of  many  years  in  the  East,  during 
which  he  made  himself  familiar  with  the  Turkish  lan- 
guage, and  gained  great  celebrity  by  his  practice,  he 
returned  to  Europe,  and  published  his  Natural  History 
of  Aleppo,  a  valuable  performance,  which  has  been 
translated  into  various  languages.  In  1759  he  was 
elected  physician  of  St,  Thomas's  Hospital,  which  posi- 
tion he  retained  until  his  death,  in  1770. 

Russell,  Moses,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Greene  County,  near  Xeni'a,  O.,  Feb.  29,  1812.  He 
was  early  operated  upon  by  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  he  felt  his  call  to  the  ministry,  and  God  opened 
up  a  way  for  him  to  follow  the  desire  of  his  heart.  In 
1833  he  completed  his  preparatory  studies,  and  in  1837 
graduated  from  Miami  University.  He  pursued  a  part 
of  his  theological  studies  under  the  direction  of  the  Kev. 
John  S.  Galloway,  of  Springfield,  O.,  and  finished  the 
course  at  Hanover  and  Allegheny  seminaries.  In  1840 
he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  November  of  the  same 
year  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Clifton 
Presbyterian  Church,  where  he  continued  to  labor  until 
the  day  of  his  death,  March  22, 1864.  During  this  pas- 
torate of  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Church  in- 
creased greatly  in  numbers  and  strength,  and  erected  a 
large  and  commodious  church  edifice.  Mr.  Russell  was 
an  active,  faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel.  His  preach- 
ing was  doctrinal  and  practical.  His  sermons  were  rig- 
idly systematic,  formed  after  a  Scripture  modeL  Dur- 
ing his  life  he  preached  over  3000  tiroes,  and  has  left 
over  1000  written  sermons.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist, 
A  Imanac,  1865,  p.  1 16.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Russell,  Robert  D.,  a  Presbvterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Guilford  County,  N.  C,  March  28,  1793.  He 
was  educated  at  the  academy  at  Greensborough,  and  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill;  studied 
divinity  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  at  Prince 
Edward,  Va.,  and  was  licensed  by  Orange  Presbytery  in 
1829.  In  1832  he  labored  for  Goshen  and  Olney  church- 
es, in  Lincoln  County,  N.  C. ;  in  1834  in  Tuscumbia  and 
Russellville,  Ala.;  and  in  1837  he  removed  to  Nanapolia, 
and  was  ordained  in  that  year  by  the  South  Alabama 
Presbytery.    He  was  agent  for  the  American  Bible  So- 


ciety, and  preached  at  Geneva,  TompkinsviDe,  London, 
and  Shell  Creek,  and  at  Nanapolia,  uear  which  place  he 
died,  AprU  16, 1867.  See  Wilaon,  Presb,  Hist,  Almanac, 
1868,  p.  368.     (J.L.S.) 

Russell,  Robert  Toung,  a  Presbyterian  rnuis- 
ter,  was  bom  in  Antrim  County,  Ireland,  April  18, 1800. 
In  1801  his  parents  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  ami 
settled  in  York  District,  S.  C     After  acquiring  a  good 
English  education,  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guages under  Dr.  Samuel  Wright,  of  Turkey  Creek ; 
subsequently  taught  school  in  order  to  obtain  pecuni- 
ary means ;  and  in  1820  entered  Salem  Academy,  in 
Union  District,  and  thence  went  to  Yorkville,  where  he 
completed  his  academic  course  under  the  care  of  Rev. 
Rotiert  M.  Davis.   During  this  period  he  had,  from  hon- 
est and  earnest  convictions  of  Uruth  and  duty,  connected 
himself  with  the  Independent  Presbyterian  Church; 
and  in  view  of  the  apparent  necessities  of  this  Church, 
then  in  its  infancy,  he  was  induced  to  forego  his  cher- 
ished design  of  completing  his  studies,  and  in  1824  he 
commenced  the  study  of  divinity  under  Kev.  R.  M.  Da- 
vis.    He  was  licensed  by  Yorkville  Presbytery  of  the 
Independent  Presbyterian  Church,  Jan.  24,  1825,  and 
ordained  by  the  same  presbytery,  April  22,  1826.    He 
removed  to  Mount  Tabor,  in  Union  District,  where  he 
taught  school  for  a  time,  and  where  he  organized  a 
Church  to  which  he  preached  for  many  years.    Thence 
he  removed  to  the  bounds  of  Bullock  Creek  Church,  and 
became  pastor  of  that  Church  in  May,  1829,  which  re- 
lation continued  for  thirty-seven  years.     He  died  Nov. 
5,  1866.     Mr.  Russell  was  a  man  of  untiring  zeal  and 
impressive  power  as  a  minister  of  the  GospeL     He  had 
the  most  remarkable  success  all  through  his  minuttrr. 
For  thirty  years  prior  to  the  union  of  the  Independent 
Presbyterian  Church  with  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
he  was  the  acknowledged  and  honored  leader  in  that 
branch  of  the  Church  in  which  he  had  cast  his  lot.  He 
loved  this  Church  and  her  peculiar  doctrines,  and  yet 
in  every  endeavor  which  was  made  to  heal  the  breach 
he  gave  his  hearty  approval  and  eamest  aitl.    See  Wil- 
son, /Vef5.  Hist,  A  Imanac,  1867,  p.  450.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Russia,  one  of  the  largest  empires  of  the  worlil, 
containing  in  1878  an  area  of  8,500,000  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  87,800,000  souls,  has  under  its  rale 
about  one  sixth  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
still  continues  to  expand  in  Asia.  It  is  in  point  of  ter- 
ritory about  equalled  by  the  British  empire,  but  is  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  any  other  country.  Anaong  the 
Christian  nations  it  is  the  foremoet  standard-bearer  of 
the  interests  of  the  Greek  Church,  being  not  only  the 
only  large  state  in  which  this  Church  prevails,  but  con- 
taining within  its  borders  fully  seventy-«even  per  cent, 
of  the  aggregate  population  connected  with  it.  More 
than  any  Catholic  or  Pnttestant  state,  the  government 
of  Russia  uses  its  |)olitical  influence  for  advancing  the 
power  of  its  official  Church  at  home  as  well  as  abroad ; 
and  has  recently  not  only  co-operated  in  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  a  number  of  independent  on -religious 
states  in  the  Balkan  peninsula,  but  is  rapidly  plant- 
ing the  creed  of  the  Greek  Church  among  the  sub- 
jected tribes  of  Asia,  and  also,  to  some  extent,  in  the 
adjacent  countries.  The  Russian  empire,  by  its  vast 
conquests  in  Europe  and  Asia,  embraces  a  variety  of  re- 
ligions, even  the  Mohammedan  and  heathen.  The  re- 
lation of  the  state  to  other  forms  of  religion  is  deter- 
mined by  Article  40  et  seq.  of  the  fiftt  volume  of  the 
Russian  law,  as  follows :  **  The  ruling  faith  in  the  Rus- 
sian empire  is  the  Christian  Orthodox  Eastern  Catholic 
declaration  of  belief.  Religious  liberty  b  not  only  as- 
sured to  Christians  of  other  denominations,  but  also  to 
Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  pagans,  so  that  all  people 
living  in  Russia  may  worship  God  according  to  the  laws 
and  faith  of  their  ancestors."  This  law,  however,  b  in- 
terpreted in  such  a  manner  as  to  mean  that  religious 
liberty  is  assured  only  so  long  as  a  member  of  an  unor- 
thodox Church  adheres  to  the  iaith  in  which  he  was 
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bora;  bat  all  unorthodox  churches  are  forbidden  to  re- 
ceive as  members  proselytes  from  other  churches.  A 
KTtfe  penalty  b  imposed  upon  any  one  who  leaves  a 
Christian  for  a  non-Christian  religion. 

I.  TTu  Rusnan  Church, — 1.  It»  Origin  and  Proffreu, 
—The  Russian  empire  begins  with  the  elevation  in  862 
of  the  Norman  Ruric  to  the  throne.  At  that  time,  the 
territory  inhabited  by  the  Russians  was  without  Chris- 
liin  churches.  A  Russian  tradition,  according  to  which 
the  apostle  Andrew  had  planted  the  first  cross  at  Kief, 
cannot  be  authenticated.  Tert  uUian,  Origen,  and  Chrys> 
otiom  speak  of  the  triumphs  of  Christianity  among  the 
iicjrthians  and  Sarmatians,  and  a  doubtful  inference  has 
been  drawn  from  their  words  that  Christianity  had  also 
made  converts  among  the  Russians  at  this  early  period. 
If  really  any  congregations  were  organized,  they  perish- 
ed daring  the  migration  of  nations.  It  is  reported  that 
in  the  9th  century  patriarch  Ignatius  of  Constantinople 
%nt  agun  missionaries  to  the  Russians,  and  patriarch 
Pbotitts  praised  them  for  their  enthusiastic  desire  for 
the  Gospel — a  praise  which  was  not  verified  by  subse- 
quent events  In  955,  Olga,  the  widow  of  Igor  (912- 
945)  and  regent  of  Russia  during  the  minority  of  her 
son  Svatoslav,  procured  baptism  for  herself  in  Constan- 
finople  from  the  patriarch  Theophylact,  and  had  her 
name  changed  to  Helena ;  but  even  to  the  close  of  her 
life  she  could  enjoy  the  services  of  a  Christian  priest 
only  in  secret.  Her  pious  desire  to  see  her  son  con- 
vened was  not  fultiUed^  but  her  grandson  Vladimir  I 
(980-1014),  called  Isapostolos  (apostle-like),  not  only 
embraced  Christianity  himself  (988),  but  at  once  de- 
cided the  triumph  of  Christianity  in  the  empire.  After 
investigating  the  conflicting  claims  of  Mohammedan- 
ism, Jodaism,  and  Christianity,  as  represented  by  mis- 
sionaries of  these  various  creeds,  he  was  won  over  by 
the  enthusiastic  accounts  which  his  ambassadon  to 
Conitantinople  made  of  the  splendor  of  the  Eastern 
serrioe  in  (he  Church  of  Sophia.  The  people  cried 
vben  the  images  of  Peroun  and  other  gods  were  cast 
ioto  the  Dnieper,  but  without  active  resistance  yielded 
to  the  demand  of  Vladimir  that  the  people  be  bap- 
tized. His  son  Taro9lav  (1019-54)  nearly  completed  the 
eoQvemcm  of  the  Russians  who  remained  in  close  con- 
Beokn  with  the  see  of  Constantinople.  A  metropolitan 
•ee  was  estabUahed  at  Kief,  which  was  called  a  second 
Coutanthiople.  The  fifth  metropolitan,  Hihirion  (1051- 
T2),  was  elected  by  order  of  grand -duke  Yaroslav  at 
the  Cooncil  of  Kief  without  the  co-operation  of  the  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople.  A  cave-convent  (Peczera) 
It  Kief  became  in  the  11th  century  a  famous  seminary 
of  the  Russian  clergy  and  a  flourishing  seat  of  Russian 
fitenture.  Here  the  monk  Nestor  (1056-1111)  wrote 
his  Aimalt,  the  chief  source  of  information  for  the 
eariiest  history  of  the  Russian  Church.  The  rapid 
grovth  of  the  Church,  and  the  great  practical  strength 
vhidi  it  displayed  80  aoon  after  its  establishment,  nat- 
onHj  attract  the  attention  of  the  Church  historians, 
vbo  attribute  it  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  Church,  at 
it*  foundation,  found  the  translation  of  the  Bible  by 
Cyril  and  Methodius  into  the  national  Slavonic  language 
r^y  for  use.  The  practical  strength  displayed  by  the 
iMan  Church  at  so  early  a  period  is  the  more  surpris- 
i^C<  a>  Russia  akMie  among  the  European  nations  (un- 
^  Spain  and  Hungary  be  counted  exceptions)  was 
Chriadaniied  without  the  agency  of  missionaries,  and 
citiedj  by  the  direct  example,  influence,  or  command 
«f  its  prince.  The  Russian  Church  has  dignified  its 
^>aoder,  prince  Yladirair,  with  the  name  of  saint,  and 
theiune  honor  haa  been  conferred  upon  another  prince 
<^the  13th  century,  Alexander  Nevski,  so  called  from  a 
^ictoiy  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  in  which  he  repulsed 
the  Sved^  Besides  these  two  saints,  two  other  princes 
ve  heU  in  high  veneration — the  one,  Yaroslav  (1017), 
^  introducing  the  Byzantine  canon  law  and  the  first 
^■^StBaings  of  Christian  educarion ;  the  other,  Vladimir 
^•wnaned  MonomaclMis,  for  being  a  model  of  a  Just 
ttd  rdiguxis  ruler.     Ivan  I  transferred  (1825)  his  resi- 
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dence,  and  with  it  the  primacy  of  the  Russian  Church, 
from  Kief  to  Moscow.  Gradually  the  metropolitans  of 
the  Russian  Church  became  independent  of  Constanti- 
nople. In  the  middle  of  the  17th  centur}',  Jonah  was 
appointed  by  the  grand-prince  metropolitan  of  Moscow, 
and  recognised  by  a  synod  of  all  the  Russian  bishops 
held  at  Moscow  as  metropolitan  of  Russia.  He  was  the 
firet  in  whose  appointment  **  the  great  Church**  had  no 
direct  share.  The  metropolitan  of  Moscow  remained, 
however,  in  close  and  friendly  relations  with  the  pa- 
triarchs of  the  B3r2antine  empire,  and  conjointly  with 
them  the  metropolitan  Isidor  attended  the  Union  Coun- 
cil of  Florence.  The  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453 
smoothed  the  way  for  an  entire  independence  of  the 
Russian  Church,  which,  however,  was  not  fully  estab- 
lished until  1587.  In  that  year,  the  patriarch  Jeremiah 
of  Constantinople,  while  visiting  Russia  to  obtain  sup- 
port, consented  to  turn  the  metropolitan  of  Moscow  into 
a  patriarch  in  the  person  of  Job,  the  patriarchate  of 
Russia  thus  taking,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Eastern  bish- 
ops, the  place  of  the  schismatic  patriarch  of  Rome.  It 
was  further  arranged  that  the  Church  of  Russia  be  gov- 
erned by  four  metropolitans,  six  archbishops,  and  nght 
bishops.  Soon  after,  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and 
Jerusalem,  sixty -five  metropolitans  and  eleven  arch- 
bishops of  the  Byzantine  Church,  declared  their  con- 
currence in  the  independent  organization  of  the  Russian 
Church.  The  Muscovite  patriarchs  continued,  how- 
ever, to  apply  to  Constantinople  for  confirmation  until 
1657.  Soon  after,  in  1660,  the  Russian  ambassador  re- 
ceived from  patriarch  Dionysius  H  of  Constantinople 
and  the  other  Greek  patriarchs  the  documentary  dec- 
laration that  the  Russian  patriarch  might  in  future  be 
elected  by  his  own  clergy  without  needing  a  confirma- 
tion by  the  Greek  patriarchs.  The  Roman  popes  of  the 
16th  centur}*^,  especially  Leo  X,  Clement  VII,  and  Greg- 
ory XIII,  made  renewed  efforts  for  gaining  over  the 
Russian  Church  to  a  union  with  Rome.  When  Ivan 
Vasilivitch  (1538-84)  had  been  defeated  by  the  Poles, 
he  intimated  a  readiness  ( 1581  )  to  unite  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  as  long  as  he  needed  the 
help  of  the  emperor  and  the  mediation  of  the  pope. 
Gregory  XIII  sent  the  Jesuit  Possevino  to  the  grand- 
prince,  who  held  a  religious  disputation  with  the  Rus- 
sians, in  which  the  grand -prince  himself  took  part. 
Possevino  was,  in  the  end,  unsuccessful  in  Russia;  but 
in  those  Russian  provinces  which  fell  with  Lithuania 
into  the  hands  of  the  Poles,  his  eflbrts  had  the  desired 
effect.  The  metropolitan  Rahoza  of  Kief,  keenly  of- 
fended by  the  patriarchs  Jeremiah  and  Job,  convoked 
the  bishops  of  his  metropolitan  district  to  a  synod  held 
at  Brzesc  (1598),  where  the  union  with  Rome  was  ef- 
fected in  conformity  with  the  agreement  which  had 
been  formed  in  Florence,  with  a  great  respect  at  first 
for  old  ancestral  usages.  Clement  VIII  announced  the 
union  to  the  Catholic  world  in  his  bull  MagnuB  Domi- 
nus  ac  laucUibiiiSy  and  confirmed  the  metropolitan  in 
the  possession  of  his  traditional  rights  of  jurisdiction 
(1596),  including  the  right  of  confirming  the  bishops  of 
his  metropolitan  diocese;  only  the  metropolitan  him- 
self was  to  apply  to  the  papal  nuncio  in  Poland  f«>r 
confirmation.  For  that  part  of  the  Russian  Church 
which  refused  to  enter  into  the  union  with  Rome,  Peter 
Mogila  was  in  1683  elected  orthodox  metropolitan  of 
Kief,  with  the  approbation  of  king  Vladoslav  IV.  As  a 
bar  against  the  further  advance  of  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  views,  Mogila  composed  (1642)  a  catechism, 
which  was  confirmed  by  all  the  patriarchs  as  an  ofllcial 
confession  of  the  orthodox  Eastern  Church. 

Important  innovations  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Russian 
Church  were  made  by  patriarch  Nikon,  who  has  been 
called  by  a  modem  Church  historian  (Stanley,  History 
of  the  Etistem  Church)  "  the  greatest  character  in  the 
annals  of  the  Russian  hierarchy,"  "  a  Russian  Chrysos- 
tom,**  and  also  ''  in  coarse  and  homely  proportions  a 
Russian  Luther  and  a  Russian  Wolsey.'*  The  most  im- 
portant among  the  changes  introduced  by  him  was  the 
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levival  of  preaching,  entirely  without  an  example  in 
the  other  Eastern  cburchcft  at  that  time.  Among  the 
innorations  which  he  made  in  the  Russian  ritual,  in  or- 
der to  make  it  more  conform  to  that  of  Constantinople, 
were  benedictions  with  three  fingers  instead  of  two,  a 
white  altar-cloth  instead  of  an  embroidered  one,  the 
kissing  of  pictures  to  take  place  only  twice  a  year,  a 
change  in  the  way  of  signing  the  cross,  and  in  the  in- 
flections in  pronouncing  the  Creed.  Many  regarded 
these  changes  as  an  apostasy  from  orthodoxy,  and  re- 
fused to  adopt  them,  but  at  that  time  their  protests  were 
put  down  with  an  iron  hand.  The  man  whose  energy 
introduced  a  new  period  in  Church  history  was  finally 
himself  deposed  from  his  office.  His  seventy  had  ex- 
asperated the  clergy,  his  insolence  had  enraged  the  no- 
bles. In  1667  a  council  of  the  Eastern  patriarchs,  con- 
vened at  Moscow,  and  presided  over  by  the  czar,  for- 
mally deprived  him  of  his  office. 

A  still  greater  change  was  introduced  into  the  Rus- 
sian Church  by  Peter  the  GreaL  The  aim  of  his  life 
was  to  civilize  the  Russian  empire  and  to  raise  it  to  a 
level  with  the  remainder  of  Europe.  While  travelling  in 
Europe,  he  studied  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
systems  of  belief.  He  beard  the  doctrines  and  studied 
the  religious  belief  of  all  the  countries  which  he  passed, 
but  he  concluded  to  remain  a  prince  of  the  Orthodox 
faith.  He  believed,  however,  he  would  be  guilty  of  in- 
gratitude to  the  Most  High  if,  *'  after  having  reformed 
by  his  gracious  assistance  the  civil  and  militar}'  order, 
he  were  to  neglect  the  spiritual,"  and  "  if  the  Impartial 
Judge  should  require  of  him  an  account  of  the  vast 
trust  which  had  been  reposed  in  him,  he  should  not  be 
able  to  give  an  account.*'  Among  the  practical  reforms 
which  he  introduced  were  the  increase  of  schools,  re- 
strictions on  the  growth  of  monasteries,  and  regulations 
respecting  the  monastic  property.  But  by  far  the  most 
radical  change  was  the  abolition  of  the  patriarchate 
and  the  substitution  for  it  of  a  permanent  synod,  con- 
sisting of  prelates  presided  over  by  the  emperor  or  hb 
secretary.  After  the  death  of  the  eleventh  patriarch, 
Hadrian  (1702),  whose  retrograde  policy  had  greatly 
exasperated  him,  Peter  allowed  his  see  to  remain  va- 
cant, and  transferred  the  administration  of  the  patriar- 
chate to  the  metropolitan  of  Riazan,  who  as  exarch  had 
not  the  full  authority  of  the  patriarch,  and  was  not  al- 
lowed to  exercise  all  his  functions.  This  semblance  of 
a  patriarchal  government  lasted  for  twenty  years,  and 
during  this  time  various  changes  were  gradually  car- 
ried through.  Taxes  were  levied  on  the  possessions  of 
cloisters  and  bishops,  the  titles  and  dignities  of  several 
episcopal  sees  which  were  offensive  to  the  czar  were 
abolished,and  the  episcopal  jurisdiciion,  which  in  former 
times  had  been  wholly  unhindered,  was  now  in  many 
respects  restricted.  A  number  of  reformatory  regula- 
tions were  issued  for  the  government  of  the  religious 
orders.  For  the  reform  of  the  secular  clergy  l*eter 
wrote  with  his  own  hand  twenty-six  articles  of  Spirit- 
ual Regulations,  and  for  the  use  of  the  bishops  he  issued 
a  pastoral  instruction.  After  having  accustomed  in  this 
way  the  clergy  and  the  people  to  an  absolute  submission 
to  his  all-powerful  authority,  Peter  declared  in  an  as- 
sembly of  bishops,  held  in  1720  at  Moscow,  that  a  pa- 
triarch was  neither  necessary  for  the  government  of  the 
Church  nor  useful  for  the  State,  and  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  introduce  another  form  of  Church  government 
which  would  be  intermediate  between  the  government 
by  one  person  (the  patriarch)  and  a  general  council, 
since  both  forms  of  Church  government  were  subject  in 
Russia  to  great  inconveniences  and  difficulties  on  ac- 
count of  the  vast  extent  of  the  empire.  When  some  of 
the  bishops  objected  that  the  patriarchate  of  Kief  and 
of  all  Russia  had  been  erected  with  the  consent  of  the 
Oriental  patriarchs,  Pet«r  exclaimed, "  I  am  your  patri- 
arch !*'  then,  throwing  down  his  hunting-knife  on  the 
table,  "  There  is  your  patriarch  T  The  plan  of  Peter 
was  vigorously  supported  by  Theophanes,  archbishop 
of  Pskov,  and  Demetrius  of  Rostoff,  adopted  by  the 


episcopal  synod,  and  sanctioned  by  the  whole  body  of 
Eastern  patriarchs.    In  the  next  year  (1721),  the  Holy 
Governing  Synod  of  Russia  was  instituted,  and  solemn- 
ly opened  by  an  address  of  its  vice-president,  archbish- 
op Theophanes.     Even  those  who  blame  Peter  for  sub- 
jecting a  Church  formerly  enjoying  the  fullest  amount 
of  self-government  to  the  rule  of  the  State  readily  ad- 
mit that  its  first  members  were  the  best  men  of  the 
Russian  Church,  and  generally  esteemed  on  account  of 
their  character  and  ability.    While  the  abolition  of  the 
patriarchate  and  the  establishment  of  the  Holy  Synod 
fixed  the  position  of  the  Russian  Church  among  the  large 
national  divisions  of  Christianity,  other  measures  led  to 
the  separation  from  it  of  a  large  number  of  ultra-conserv- 
atives, who  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  seeing  the  small- 
est change  in  the  holy  faith  of  their  forefathers.    Peter 
resolutely  continued  the  work  of  patriarch  Nikon,  and 
as  the  latter  had  introduced  many  innovations  from 
Constantinople,  Peter  introduced  new  customs  from  the 
West.     Thus,  on  the  opening  of  the  18th  century  the 
emperor  decreed  that  henceforth  the  year  should  no 
longer  begin  on  the  1st  of  September  and  be  dated  fl-om 
the  creation  of  the  world,  but  that  the  Christian  ana 
should  be  adopted  and  the  new  year  begin  on  the  Ist 
of  January.    Still  more  irritating  for  the  uncompromis- 
ing opponents  of  ecclesiastical  reforms  was  Peter's  en- 
deavor to  assimilate  his  countrymen  to  the  West  by  for- 
bidding the  use  of  the  beard,    llie  Easteni  Church  had 
shown  a  strong  attachment  to  the  beard.    Michael  Oe- 
rularius  had  laid  it  down  in  the  11th  century  as  one  of 
the  primary  differences  between  the  Greek  and  the 
Latin  Church,  and  **  to  shave  the  beard  had  been  pro- 
nounced by  the  Council  of  Moscow  in  the  17th  century 
as  a  sin  which  even  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  could  not 
expiate."    So  determined  was  the  opposition  which  was 
made  to  this  innovation  that  even  Peter,  with  all  hia 
energy',  quailed  before  it.    The  nobles  and  the  gcntri*, 
after  a  vain  struggle,  had  to  give  way  and  be  shaved ; 
but  the  clergy  were  too  strong  for  the  czar,  and  the 
magnificent  beards  which  the  Russian  priests  are  known 
to  wear  to  the  present  day  are  the  expressive  proof  of 
the  ecclesiastical  victory  they  gained  in  this  particular 
over  the  reforming  czar.     The  implacable  enemies  to 
the  reforms  of  Nikon  and  Peter  sullenly  withdrew  from 
the  communion  of  the  Established  Church,  and  under 
the  name  "Raskolniks"  (Separatists),  or,  as  they  call 
themselves, "  Starovertzi"  (Old  Believers),  have  contin- 
ued separate  ecclesiastical  organizations  to  the  present 
dav. 

The  reigns  of  most  of  the  successors  of  Peter  during 
the  18th  centurA'  have  left  no  marked  influence  upon  the 
progress  of  the  Russian  Church.  None  of  them  contin- 
ued the  work  of  political  reform  with  such  energy'  as 
Catharine  H.  She  was  a  friend  of  Voltaire,  but  did  not 
deem  it  expedient  to  open  to  the  deistic  tendencies  of 
Western  Europe  a  road  to  the  National  Church  of  her 
dominions.  During  her  reign,  Ambrose,  the  learned 
archbishop  of  Moscow,  came  to  a  violent  death  (1771) 
by  the  populace  of  that  city  because  he  had  ordered  the 
removal  of  a  miraculous  picture  to  which  the  people 
flocked  in  immense  numbers  at  a  time  of  frightful  pes- 
tilence. See  Ambrose.  "I  send  you  the  incident," 
wrote  the  empress  Catharine  in  one  of  her  letters  to 
Voltaire, "  that  you  may  record  it  among  your  instances 
of  the  effects  of  fanaticism."  One  of  his  successors  to 
the  see  of  Moscow,  Plato,  has  attained  outside  of  Russia 
a  greater  celebrity  than  any  other  Russian  bishop.  He 
was  the  favorite  both  of  the  civilized  Catharine  11  and 
for  a  time  of  her  savage  son,  Paul,  and  in  the  last  years 
of  his  life  was  the  trusted  comforter  of  Alexander  1  in 
the  terrible  year  of  the  French  invasion.  Alexander  I 
made  noble  efforts  to  raise  the  educational  standard  of 
the  Russian  people,  and  thus  contributed  much  to  the 
improvement  of  the  National  Church.  Schools  were 
established  on  all  the  lands  belonging  to  the  crown,  im- 
provements made  in  the  theological  seminaries,  and  the 
respect  of  the  people  for  the  priestly  character  strength^ 
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ened  bjr  exempting  the  priests  from  the  knout.    For  a 
tiiBe,A]ezuider  showed  himself  very  favorable  to  the 
pniKtpIes  of  evangelical  Protestantism ;  and  when  the 
Bmifh  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was  formed  in  Lon- 
doD,  Alexander  requested  the  society  to  establish  a 
branch  in  St.  Petersburg.      In  the  labors  of  the  Rus- 
sian Bible  Societv  he  took  a  warm  interest.     At  his 
request,  the  Holy  Synod  prepared  a  translation  of  the 
Nev  Test  into  Kusaan,  and  into  almost  all  the  other 
languages  spoken  in  the  Russian  empire.    The  em- 
perar's  inclination  towards  Biblical  theology  and  ex- 
perimental religion  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  in- 
dnenoe  which  in  1814  the  pious  and  enthusiastic  baroness 
rem  Krttdener  gained  over  him ;  but  in  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  the  emperor  yielded  to  the  growing  ecclesi- 
aitical  opposition  to  the  Bible  Society,  and  it  was  6nal- 
Ir  abolished  under  Nicholas  I  in  1826.    In  the  same  year, 
Phiiaret,  formerly  bbhop  of  Beval  and  archbishop  of 
Irer,  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Moscow.     He  has 
been  called  the  most  gifted  and  influential  archbishop 
oTRtmia  since  Nikon.     He  revived  in  the  Church  the 
spirit  of  austere  aaceticisro,  inflamed  the  religious  en- 
thattaBm  of  the  people  in  the  wars  against  the  Moham- 
medan Turks  and  the  Catholic  Poles,  vigorously  aided 
the  emperor  in  preparing  the  abolition  of  Russian  serf- 
dom, and  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  theological 
literatare  of  the  Russian  Church.     During  the  reign  of 
Alexander  I,  the  Russian  Church  began  to  make  earnest 
effnts  for  the  conversion  of  the  Mohammedan  and  pagan 
objects  of  the  vast  empire,  and  inducements  were  held 
oot  to  those  who  might  become  converts  to  Christiani- 
tr.    The  missionary  zeal  thus  awakened  was  greatly 
strengthened  during  the  reign  of  Nicholas  I  (1825-55), 
when  scbones  were  formed  and  extensively  supported 
ibr  the  consolidation  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  vast  empire 
into  one  language  and  one  religion.    The  Armenian 
Churefa,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  conquest  of  a 
put  of  the  Persian  territory  by  Russia,  saw  the  seat 
of  iti  ecclesiastical  head,  the  catholicos  of  £tchmiadzin, 
placed  under  Russian  rule,  showed  itself  disinclined  to 
being  incorporated  with  the  Russian  Church ;  but  the 
United  Greeks  of  the  formerly  Polish  provinces,  who 
during  Poli^  rule  had  been  induced  to  recognise  the 
npremacy  of  the  pope,  yielded  to  the  influences  brought 
to  bear  upon  them  by  the  Russian  government.    These 
exertions  were  begun  as  soon  as  Catharine  II  had  ac- 
qtured  the  possession  of  the  Polish  provinces,  and  it  has 
been  calculated  that  during  the  reign  of  this  empress 
about  seven  millions  of  United  Greeks  joined  the  Rus- 
iiin  (%nrch.     Little  was  done  for  this  purpose  during 
the  reigns  of  Paul  and  Alexander  I,  but  Nicholas  I  re- 
turned these  efforts  with  extraordinary  vigor;  and  in 
1^  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  United  Greek  Church 
of  lithnania  and  White  Russia  were  induced  at  the  Syn- 
od of  P<rfotsk  to  declare  in  favor  of  a  union  with  the  Rus- 
aas  Church.    Only  one  United  Greek  diocese — Chelm, 
in  Poland— remained  in  communion  vrith  Rome  until 
tboot  1877,  when  the  majority  of  its  priests  and  people 
vere  reported  to  have  likewise  been  received  into  the 
BsBnan  Church.     See  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  miasions  among  the  pagan  tribes  of  the  empire 
made  considerable  progress,  and  especially  Innocent, 
oebbiahop  of  Kamtcbatka,  became  a  much-praised  ex- 
unple  of  the  revived  missionary  spirit  in  the  Russian 
sffipire,  traversing  to  and  fro  the  Jong  chain  of  pagan 
idanda  between  North-eastern  Asia  and  North-westeni 
^^SMriea.  The  reign  of  Alexander  II  (since  1855)  has 
bttn  prolific  of  important  reforms  in  the  civil  adminis- 
totioo  of  the  empire.  Some  of  them,  as  the  total  abo- 
litin  of  aerfdono,  and  the  organization  of  a  system  of 
pabfie  schools,  have  had  a  considerable  and  favorable 
KKtioo  upon  the  progress  of  the  national  Church.  The 
^hrt»  for  Russifying  the  polyglot  and  polyreligious 
<ribttof  the  empire  in  one  tongue  and  one  creed  gained 
>a  rigor  sad  extent.  The  great  Eastern  war  of  1877 
**  proclaimed  by  the  Russian  bishops  as  a  holy^  re- 
%iott  war  fur  the  overthrow  of  the  Mohammedan 


power  over  the  Orthodox  Eastern  churches  in  the 
Turkish  empire,  and  made  the  Russian  Church  appear 
to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before  as  the  standard- 
bearer  of  all  the  interests  of  the  Oriental  Eastern 
Church.  The  increasing  missionary  zeal  of  the  Church 
overstepped  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  and  founded 
missions  in  China  and  Japan  which  were  prosperous 
beyond  expectation.  In  many  large  cities  of  Western 
Europe  and  of  the  United  States,  Russian  priests  were 
appointed  by  the  Russian  government  to  gather  not 
only  the  Orthodox  Russians,  but  all  persons  belcMiging 
to  the  Eastern  Oriental  Chiurch,  into  permanent  con- 
gregations, and  in  1879  even  a  bishop,  with  his  resi- 
dence in  San  Francisco,  was  appointed  to  exercise  the 
episcopal  superintendence  over  the  congregations  on 
the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America.  A  strong  desire 
for  establishing  friendly  intercourse  and  relations  with 
other  churches  of  episcopal  constitution  nuide  itself  felt 
among  many  of  the  most  educated  and  zealous  priests 
and  laymen  of  the  Church,  and  "  societies  for  religious 
enlightenment"  were  formed  at  St.  Petersburg  and  in 
other  cities  which  proclaimed  the  promotion  of  this  in- 
tercourse as  one  of  their  chief  objects.  The  grand-duke 
Constantine,  brother  of  Alexander  II,  is  an  enthusiastic 
patron  of  this  movement  and  the  president  of  the  St, 
Petersbuig  society. 

2.  Doctrinal  Basis  of  the  Russian  CAurcA.— Although 
the  connection  between  the  Russian  Church  and  the 
other  sections  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church  has  for 
some  tinoe  been  severed,  they  have  remained  in  entire 
union  with  regard  to  their  common  doctrine.  Some 
(Schaff,  Creeds  of  Christendom^  i,  70)  regard  as  ^  the 
most  hopeful  feature  of  the  Russian  Church  the  com- 
paratively free  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  which  are 
more  highly  esteemed  and  more  widely  read  there  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  Eastern  Church."  Hepworth  Dix- 
on {Free  Russia^  p.  290)  sa}'s  that  the  Russians,  next  to 
the  Scotch  and  the  New-Englanders,  are  the  greatest 
Bible-readers,  but  it  must  be  remarked  that  not  more 
than  one  out  of  ten  Russians  can  read  at  aU.  Dr.  Pink- 
erton,  an  Englbh  Independent,  who  for  many  years 
resided  and  travelled  in  Russia  as  agent  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  takes,  in  his  work  on  Russia 
(London,  1888),  a  hopeful  view  of  the  future  of  the  Rus- 
sian Church,  "  for  the  Church  that  permits  every  one 
of  its  members  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  a  language 
which  he  understands,  and  acknowledges  this  Word  as 
the  highest  tribunal  in  matters  of  faith  on  earth,  is  pos- 
sessed of  the  best  reformer  of  all  superstition."  It  is 
also  noteworthy  that  the  treatise  on  The  Duty  ofPar" 
ish  PriestSy  which  was  composed  by  archbbhop  Konin- 
sky  of  Mohilev,  aided  by  bishop  Sopkofsky  of  Smolensk 
(St.  Petersburg,  1776),  and  on  the  contents  of  which  all 
candidates  for  holy  orders  in  the  Russian  seminaries 
are  examined,  approaches  more  nearly  the  Protestant 
principle  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Bible  in  matters  of 
Christian  faith  and  Christian  life  than  any  deliverance 
of  the  Eastern  Church.  Thus  it  says,  ''Ail  the  articles 
of  the  faith  are  contained  in  the  Word  of  God ;  that  is, 
in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  The 
Word  of  God  is  the  source,  foundation,  and  perfect  rule, 
both  of  our  faith  and  of  the  good  works  of  the  law. 
The  writings  of  the  holy  fathers  are  of  great  use,  but 
neither  the  writings  of  the  holy  fathers  nor  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Church  are  to  be  confounded  or  equalled 
with  the  Word  of  God  and  his  commandments"  (see 
Schaff,  Creeds  of  Christendom,  i,  73). 
*  Notwithstanding  this  respect  of  the  Russian  Church 
for  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  it  has  nev- 
er been  prevailed  upon  to  hold  ecclestastioal  commun- 
ion with  any  other  than  the  several  branches  of  the 
Orthodox  Eastern  (commonly  called  Greek)  Church. 
An  interesting  attempt  to  establish  intercommunion 
and  co-operation  between  the  Russian  Church  and  some 
Anglican  bishops  was  made  from  1717  to  1728  by  two 
High -Church  English  bishops,  called  Nonjurors  (for 
refusing  to  renounce  their  oatb  of  allegiance  to  James 
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n),  in  connection  with  two  Scottish  bishope.  They 
wrote  to  this  end,  in  October,  1717,  to  Peter  the  Great 
and  the  Eastern  patriarchs.  The  patriarchs,  in  1723, 
sent  their  ultimatum,  requiring  as  a  term  of  commun- 
ion absolute  submission  of  the  British  to  all  the  dog- 
mas of  the  Greek  Church.  The  "  Most  Holy  Grovem- 
ing  Synod"  of  St.  Petersburg  was  more  polite,  and  in 
transmitting  the  ultimatum  of  the  Eastern  patriarchs 
proposed,  in  the  name  of  the  czar,  **  to  the  nnost  rever- 
end the  bishops  of  the  remnant  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Great  Britain,  our  brethren  most  beloved  in  the  Lord, 
that  they  should  send  two  delegates  to  Russia  to  hold 
a  friendly  conference,  in  the  name  and  spirit  of  Christ, 
with  two  members  to  be  chosen  by  the  Russians,  that 
it  may  be  more  easily  ascertained  what  may  be  yielded 
or  given  up  by  one  or  the  other ;  what,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  or  ought  for  conscience*  sake  to  be  absolute- 
ly denied."  The  conference,  however,  was  never  held, 
for  the  death  of  Peter  the  Great  put  an  end  to  the  ne- 
gotiations. 

A  more  serious  attempt  to  effect  intercommunion  be- 
tween the  Anglican  and  Russo-Greek  churches  was  be- 
gun in  1862,  with  the  authority  of  the  Convocation  of 
Canterbury  and  the  General  Convention  of  the  Pn>t- 
estant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
session  of  the  latter  held  in  New  York  in  1862,  a  joint 
committee  was  appointed  "  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
opening  communication  with  the  Russo-Greek  Church, 
to  collect  authentic  information  upon  the  subject,  and 
to  report  to  the  next  general  convention.*'  Soon  after- 
wards (July  1, 1868)  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  ap- 
pointed a  similar  committee  looking  to  ^'snch  eccle- 
siastical intercommunion  with  the  Orthodox  East  as 
should  enable  the  laity  and  clergy  of  either  Church  to 
join  in  the  sacraments  and  offices  of  the  other  withont 
forfeiting  the  communion  of  their  own  Church.**  The 
Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  likewise  fell  in  with  the 
movement.  These  committees  corresponded  with  each 
other,  and  reported  from  time  to  time  to  their  author- 
ities. Two  Eastern  Church  associations  were  formed, 
one  in  England  and  one  in  America,  for  the  publication 
of  interesting  information  on  the  doctrines  and  worship 
of  the  Russo-Greek  Church.  Visits  were  made  to  Rus- 
sia, fraternal  letters  and  courtesies  were  exchanged,  and 
informal  conferences  between  Anglican  and  Russian 
dignitaries  were  held  in  London,  St.  Petersburg,  and 
Moscow.  The  Russians,  however,  as  well  as  the  other 
branches  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  (Greek)  Church,  did 
not  show  the  least  disposition  towards  making  any 
concession.  A  number  of  Russian  divines  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  Old  Catholic  reunion  conferences  at 
Bonn  in  1874  and  1875 ;  but  although  the  Anglican  and 
Old  Catholic  theologians  here  surrendered  to  the  Ori- 
entals as  a  peace-offering  thfifiUoque  of  the  Western 
Creed,  the  Orientals  made  no  concession  on  their  part. 

3.  Ecdencutical  Polity, — In  regard  to  Church  consti- 
tution, the  oi^anization  of  the  Holy  Governing  Synod 
has  established  a  considerable  difference  between  the 
Russian  Church,  on  the  one  hand,  and  all  the  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church,  on  the  other. 

(1.)  The  Holy  Synod, — The  members  of  the  synod  are 
partly  priests,  partly  laymen.  All  of  them  are  appoint- 
ed by  the  czar,  who  has  also  the  right  to  dismiss  them 
whenever  he  pleases.  They  meet  at.  St,  Petersburg  in  a 
special  part  of  the  large  building  which  has  been  erect- 
ed for  the  high  imperial  boards.  At  first  the  8}'nod 
had  twelve  clerical  members,  one  president,  two  vice- 
presidents,  four  councillors,  and  four  assessors.  Th^ 
twelfth  member  was  destined  for  the  synodal  office  at 
Moscow.  Three  of  the  twelve  clerical  members  had  to 
be  bishops,  the  others  were  to  belong  to  different  de- 
grees of  the  hierarchy.  It  was,  however,  forbidden  to 
appoint  an  archimandrite  or  protopresbyter  from  any 
diocese  the  bishop  of  which  was  a  member  of  the  syn- 
od, as  it  was  feared  that  the  former  might  be  influenced 
by  their  bishop.  According  to  the  pleasure  of  the  czar, 
\e  number  of  the  clerical  members  was,  however,  some- 


times larger,  sometimes  smaller  than  twelve.    No  epis- 
copal see  except  that  of  Grusia  (Tiflis)  confers  ex  qfi- 
do  upon  its  occupant  the  right  of  membership  in  the 
Holy  Synod,  but  the  metropolitans  of  St.  Petersboig, 
Moscow,  and  Kief  invariably  belong  to  it.     Some  of 
the  members  are  obliged  to  reside  at  St.  Petersburg, 
others  are  absent  members  who  are  invited  only  when 
matters  of  prime  importance  require  the  presence  of  all 
the  members.    The  synod  is  always  presided  over  by 
the  oldest  metropolitan.    The  most  prominent  among 
the  lay  members  is  the  procurator-general  of  the  synod. 
He  represents  the  czar,  makes  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions, has  the  right  of  veto,  and  carries  out  the  meas- 
ures that  have  been  adopted.     Every  member  of  the 
synod,  before  taking  his  seat,  must  bind  himself  by  i 
solemn  oath  to  discharge  faithfully  the  duties  of  his 
office,  to  be  loyal  to  the  czar  and  his  successor,  and  to 
recognise  the  czar  as  the  highest  judge  in  the  synod. 
The  salaries  of  the  roembere  of  the  svnod  were  at  first 
paid  from  the  property  of  the  former  patriarchate, 
which  after  its  abolition  was  called  sj'nodal  property. 
At  present  they  receive  a  very  moderate  fixed  addiUon 
to  the  salaries  which  they  derive  from  their  regular  ec- 
clesiastical office  (as  archbishops,  bishops,  or  priests). 
The  synod  is  subject  to  the  emperor,  and  receives  his 
orders ;  on  the  other  hand,  all  prelates  and  clergymen 
aro  subject  to  the  synod.     Among  the  chief  duties  of 
the  synod  are  to  preser\^e  purity  of  doctrine,  to  regulate 
divine  service,  and  to  act  as  the  highest  court  of  ap- 
peal in  all  Churoh  matters.     The  Synod  has  to  pre- 
vent the  spreading  of  heresies,  to  examine  and  censure 
theological  books;  it  is  entitled  to  prescribe  cererooni&s 
and  to  see  to  it  that  they  are  observed.     It  has  to  su- 
perintend all  churches  and  convents,  to  prosent  to  the 
czar  suitable  candidates  for  the  vacant  positions  of 
arohimandrites  and  prelates,  and  to  examine  the  candi- 
dates for  episcopal  sees.     It  may  transfer  bishops  to 
other  sees,  remove  them,  or  send  them  to  a  convent. 
It  acts  as  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  dedsiona  of  the 
bishops,  and  receives  the  complaints  of  any  clergyman 
against  his  superiors.    It  has  the  right  in  doubtful  cases 
to  give  instruction  to  the  prelates;  but  it  can  make  new 
laws  only  with  the  consent  of  the  czar.     It  can  grant 
dispensation  from  ecclesiastical  laws,  as  from  the  rigid 
observation  of  the  fasts.     All  trials  which  were  for- 
merly brought  before  the  court  of  the  patriarch  belong 
now  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  synod;  among  them  are 
trials  for  here^  (against  the  Raskolniks),  blasphe- 
my, astrology ;  for  doubtful,  unlawful,  and  forced  mar- 
riages; for  adultery,  divorce.     Fornication  and  abduc- 
tion are  tried  before  secular  courts.     In  affaira  which 
are  partly  of  an  ecclesiastical  and  partly  of  a  secular 
character,  the  synod  acts  conjointly  with  the  senate^  to 
which  it  is,  in  general,  co-ordinate.    The  administra- 
tive functions  of  the  synod  are  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, the  Economical  Department  (or  College  of  Econ- 
omy) and  the  comptroller's  oflSce.    All  affaira  which 
involve  an  outlay  of  money — as  the  erection  of  churches, 
schools,  convents,  payments,  supports  of  clergymen,  and 
so  forth — ^are  first  submitted  to  the  Economical  Depart- 
ment.    The  Department  of  Comptrol  has  to  examine 
whether  the  moneys  assigned  have  been  properly  used, 
and  to  examine  the  accounts.     Since  1809  all  sums 
realized  by  the  sale  of  consecrated  candles  and  other 
objects  which  the  faithful  purchase  from  the  Church, 
as  well  as  the  proceeds  of  the  voluntary  offennga  of 
the  people,  have  to  be  sent  by  the  bishops  to  the  synod, 
which  distributes  them  among  the  eparchies  according 
to  their  several  wants.     The  treasury  of  the  synod, 
which  receives  all  these  moneys,  stands  under  the  spe- 
cial control  of  the  two  youngest  membera  of  the  synod, 
and  of  a  civil  officer  appointed  by  the  chief  procurator. 

In  1839  the  commission  of  ecclesiastical  schools,  which 
had  been  established  in  1808,  was  dissolved  by  the  czar, 
and  the  Holy  Synod  was  charged  with  the  direction  of 
these  schools. 

Subordinate  to  the  Holy  Synod  are— 1,  the  synodal 
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office  of  Moscow,  which  is  presided  over  b}*  the  met- 
lopdttan  of  the  city,  who  is  assisted  by  a  vicar-general, 
une  archimaiMlrite,  and  one  protopresbyter ;  2,  the  syn- 
odsl  ofBoe  of  Gruaia,  in  which  the  metropolitan  of  Tiflis 
tnd  Gnuia  presides,  being  assisted  by  two  archiman- 
drites and  one  protopresbyter;  8,  the  college  of  the  for- 
mer Greek  United  Church  in  White  Russia  and  Lithu- 
ania, presided  over  by  the  archbishop  of  Lithuania,  who 
is  assisted  by  three  members  of  the  secular  clergy.   The 
synod  has  two  printing-offices,  in  St.  Petersburg  and 
Hoeoow,  in  which  all  rescripts  of  the  czar  and  the  synod 
referring  to  ecclesiastical  affitirs,  all  books  used  at  divine 
service,  and,  in  general,  all  books,  regbters,  circulars, 
prayers,  pictures,  etc,  intendeil  for  Church  use  are  print- 
ed.   The  synod  sends  the  printed  matter  to  the  bishop, 
who  distributes  it  among  the  clergy.     Every  parish 
Iciest  has  to  render  at  the  end  of  the  year  an  account 
to  the  bishops  of  all  articles  sold,  and  to  remit  to  him 
the  proceeds.     The  bishop  sends  an  account  of  all  ar- 
lides  sold  within  the  diocese  and  remits  the  aroonnt. 
The  ^mod  has  annually  from  these  sales  a  considerate 
eorplos,  which  is  ined  for  supplying  poor  eparchies  and 
parishes  gratuitously  with  the  books  and  other  objects 
needed  at  divine  service.     Books  on  theolc^ical  sub- 
jects are  net  only  printed  in  the  offices  of  the  synod, 
but  their  contents  must  be  expressly  approved  by  it. 
For  this  purpose  the  Holy  Synod  is  assisted  by  three 
eommittees  of  censorship,  which  have  their  seats  at  St. 
Petenburg,  Moscow,  and  Kief. 

(2.)  Ordert  oftke  Cfer^y.—The  higher  clergy  of  the 
Russian  Church  consists  of  metropolitans,  archbishops, 
sod  bidiops.    At  tirst  Russia  had  only  one  metropolitan, 
at  Kief;  when  the  patriarchate  was  erected,  the  arch- 
bishops of  Novgorod,  Kasan,  Astrakhan,  Rostoff,  and 
Krutizk  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  metropolitans.     In 
1667  the  czar  Alexis  Michaelovitch  raised  the  arch- 
tttshops  of  Kasan  and  Siberia  to  metropolitans,  and  ap- 
pointed a  special  metropolitan  at  Astrakhan.     Five 
(4iier  metropolitans  were  appointed  by  Theodore  Alex- 
ieiitch,  and,  on  the  accession  of  Peter  the  Great,  Russia 
had,  therefore,  twdve  metropolitans.    Peter  appointed 
in  the  place  of  the  deceased  metropolitans  and  arch- 
bishops only  bishops,  and  conferred  the  title  of  "•  roetro- 
politan**  and  **arGhbishop**  upon  any  bishops  he  pleased. 
Thus  the  titles  **  metropolitan*'  and  *' archbishop''  are 
now  not  bound  to  dioceses  of  a  higher  degree,  but  are 
only  the  honorary  titles  of  bishops  whom  the  czar  wishes 
to  dlscii^ulsh  by  a  higher  title.    It  has,  however,  been 
eostomaiy  that  the  occupants  of  the  eparchies  Nov- 
gorod -  Peter^Mnrg,  Moscow,  and  Kief  have  the  title 
'^  metropolitans,**  and  in  1878  no  other  archbishop  had 
this  title.     The  eparchies  are  divided  into  eparchies  of 
the  first,  second,  and  third  classes,  according  to  the  sal- 
aries connected  with  the  sees.    The  three  metropolitans 
of  Novgorod-Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Kief  belong  to 
the  first  daas.     According  to  Silbemagl  (Verfataung 
wad  gepatwdrtiger  Bestand  idmmtlieher  Kirchen  des  Ori- 
atfs,  1865),  there  were  seventeen  eparchies  of  the  second 
aad  thirty  of  the  third  class.     Not  embraced  in  these 
nuuiheis  are  the  eparchies  of  Greorgia  or  Grusia,  which 
territory  in  1801  was  iiu»rporated  with  Russia.    The 
eouotry  has  at  present  five  eparchies,  which  are  not  di- 
vided into  classes,  bat  among  which  that  of  Tiflis  holds 
the  inghest  rank.   The  occupant  of  the  see  has  the  title 
"^exarch  of  all  Georgia,**  and  is  always  ex  officio  member 
of  the  Holy  Synod  and  president  of  the  synodal  office  at 
Hffin  When  an  episcopal  see  becomes  vacant,  the  synod, 
aaeoidiog  to  the  regulations  of  Peter  the  Great,  presents 
Wthe  czar  two  candidates,  of  whom  the  czar  is  to  select 
Me.  Often,  however,  the  czar  himself  designates  a  can- 
•iidtte,  whom  the  synod  has  to  elect.   As  the  bishop  has 
lo  be  unmarried,  and  all  the  secular  clergy  are  married, 
the  ctodidaces  for  the  episcopal  sees  can  only  be  taken 
km  the  i^ular  clergy.    The  first  clsim  bdongs  to  those 
l^modrite$  who  are  menibers  of  the  Holy  Synod,  or 
t^  to  whom  affairs  of  the  synod  have  been  intrusted, 
iaiwho  iiare  given  proof  of  their  abUity.    After  the 


confirmation  of  the  bishop  elect  by  the  czar,  all  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  present  in  the  capital  assemble 
in  the  hall  of  the  synod,  and  the  new  bishop  is  pro- 
claimed by  the  oldest  archbishop.  The  consecration 
always  takes  place  in  the  cathedraj,  and  is  also  attended 
by  all  bishops  of  the  capital.  The  rights  and  duties  of 
the  bishops  are  fully  explained  in  the  Spiritucd  Eeffu- 
lationM  of  Peter  the  Great.  The  bishop  ordains  all  the 
clergymen  of  his  diocese,  but  he  is  expected  not  to  or- 
dain more  priests,  deacons,  and  other  clerg>'roen  than 
are  necessary  for  the  celebration  of  divine  service.  He 
has  to  superintend  all  the  monks  under  his  JuriiMiiction, 
and  to  see  that  they  observe  the  monastic  rules,  but  he 
has  not  the  right  to  punish  them  without  the  previous 
consent  of  the  Holy  Synod.  The  secular  clergy,  on  the 
other  hand,  are,  also  in  this  respect,  wholly  under  his 
jurisdiction.  Laymen  may  be  excommunicated  by  the 
bishop  on  account  of  public  transgression  of  the  divine 
commandments,  or  on  account  of  heresy,  but  the  bishops 
must  previously  admonish  them  three  times,  and  must 
not  involve  the  family  of  the  culprit  in  the  sentence. 
The  buhop  is  in  particular  expected  to  devote  himself 
zealously  to  the  establishment  of  schools  and  semina- 
ries. In  order  to  become  acquainted  with  his  eparchy, 
the  bishop  shall  visit  all  its  parishes  at  least  once  ever>' 
two  or  three  years,  and  he  is  not  allowed  to  leave  the 
diocese  without  the  permit  of  the  Holy  Synod.  In  all 
important  or  doubtful  affairs  he  is  directed  to  ask  for 
the  advice  of  the  Holy  Synod.  The  bishop  holds  the 
official  rank  of  a  major-general  and  a  councillor  of  state. 
According  to  a  ukase  of  1764,  issued  by  Catharine  II, 
the  property  of  all  bishoprics,  convents,  and  churches  of 
Great  Russia  was  confiscated  and  transferred  for  admin- 
istration to  the  College  of  Economy,  which  now  pays 
to  all  the  bishops  a  fixed  salary.  To  new  eparchies  the 
czar  assigns  likewise  a  fixed  salary,  to  be  paid  by  the 
College  of  Economy;  he  also  determines,  in  case  two 
eparchies  are  united,  whether  the  bishop  shall  receive  the 
income  of  one  or  of  both.  As  has  already  been  stated, 
the  eparchies  are  divided,  according  to  the  amount  of 
the  salaries,  into  eparchies  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
class.  According  to  the  ukase  of  Catharine  1 1,  the  prel- 
ates of  the  tint  class  are  to  receive  a  salarv  of  1500  ru- 
bles,  those  of  the  second  class  1200  rubles,  and  those  of 
the  third  class  1000  rubles.  Besides,  the  bishops  receive 
a  certain  amount  of  table-money,  etc.,  for  defraying  the 
expenses  of  their  household.  The  table-money  of  the 
metropolitans  ranges  from  2200  to  8900  rubles;  the 
bishops  of  the  second  class  receive  1000,  and  those  of 
the  third  class  800.  The  bishops  generally  reside  in 
celebrated  convents,  which,  however,  although  they  are 
still  c^led  convents,  are  now  rather  extensive  "episco- 
pal houses.**  Besides  the  incomes  derived  from  the  State, 
the  bishops  receive  fees  for  their  episcopal  functions,  as 
the  consecration  of  new  churches,  the  ordination  of 
priests,  for  masses  for  the  dead,  etc  The  eparchies 
bear  their  name  from  the  place  where  the  prelate  has 
his  residence,  rarely  from  a  province.  It  is  common  to 
mention  the  name  of  the  eparohy  by  means  of  adjec- 
tives, as  the  '^  Muscovite  metropolitan**  instead  of  the 
"  metropolitan  of  Moscow.** 

Besides  bishops,  archbishops,  and  metropolitans,  Rus- 
sia has  also  vicars  of  episcopal  rank.  They  were  at 
first  appointed  in  very  extensive  eparchies,  where  the 
prelate  found  it  impossible  to  perform  all  the  episcopal 
functions.  The  first  eparchy  which  had  a  vicar  was 
Novgorod ;  in  1764  the  empress  Catharine  H  established 
another  for  the  eparchy  of  Moscow.  The  vicars  have 
their  own  dioceses  and  full  episcopal  jurisdiction.  They 
have  a  consistorial  chancery  like  the  other  prelates,  but 
an  appeal  may  be  taken  from  their  judgments  to  the 
metropolitan  or  archbishop  in  whose  eparchy  their  dis- 
trict is  situated.  In  regard  to  salary,  they  are  placed 
on  a  level  with  the  prelates  of  the  third  class.  At  pres- 
ent the  Russian  Church  has  ten  vicariates. 

Every  prelate  is  assisted  in  the  administration  of  his 
diocese  by  a  consistory  which  b  composed  of  from  five 
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to  seven  membera.  They  are  presented  to  the  synod 
by  the  bishop,  and,  after  their  confirmation,  can  only  be 
removed  with  the  consent  of  the  synod.  Each  consis- 
tory has  its  own  chancery,  which  generally  consists,  in 
eparchies  of  the  first  class,  of  twenty-eight  persons,  in 
eparchies  of  the  second,  of  twenty-one,  and  in  eparchies 
of  the  third,  of  nineteen.  The  consistory  has  to  take  the 
necessary  measures  for  preser\*ing  the  purity  of  the  &ith. 
It  superintends  the  sermons  and  the  keeping  of  the  cler- 
ical renters,  and  reports  once  a  year  on  the  condition 
of  the  eparchy  to  the  synod.  To  its  Jurisdiction  belong 
also  matrimonial  affiurs  and  the  complaints  of  clergy- 
men and  laymen  against  each  other.  If  secular  priests 
or  monks  wish  to  return  to  the  ranks  of  the  laity,  the 
consbtory  has  to  subject  them  to  an  admonition,  the 
former 'during  three  and  the  latter  during  six  months; 
it  has  also  to  sentence  clergymen  for  important  or  dis- 
graceful offences.  The  sentences  pronounced  against 
such  clergymen  are :  1,  suspension ;  2,  degradation  to  a 
lower  degree  of  the  clergy;  8,  entire  degradation  or  dep- 
osition. The  last-named  sentence  involves  the  sur- 
render of  the  culprit  into  the  array  or  to  the  imperial 
manufactures,  and,  in  criminal  cases,  to  the  secular  au- 
thorities. From  the  judgment  of  a  consistory  an  appeal 
may  be  taken  to  the  prelate,  and  from  the  latter  to  the 
Holy  Synod.  In  every  large  town  of  the  eparchy  there 
are  offices  called  '*  ecclesiastical  directories,"  general- 
ly consisting  of  two  member%  which  have  to  receive 
petitions  to  the  consistory  and  make  reports  to  iL  The 
bishop  appointa,  with  the  consent  of  the  synod,  deans 
for  superintending  the  churches  and  the  clergymen. 
A  dean's  district  embraces  from  ten  to  thirty  parish 
churches.  They  have  to  visit  the  churches  of  their 
district,  and  to  revise  once  every  six  months  the  regis- 
ters of  the  Church  and  the  lists  of  baptisms,  marriages, 
and  deaths.  Under  their  presidency  the  parishes  elect 
the  church-wardens.  In  the  cities  the  protopresbyter 
of  the  principal  church  has  the  superintendence  of  the 
entire  clergy. 

The  clergy  are  divided  into  the  white,  or  secular, 
clergy,  and  the  black.  clerg}%  or  monks.  The  white 
clergy  chiefly  recruits  itself  from  the  sons  of  the  priests 
and  other  employ^  of  the  Church.  The  admission  of 
persons  from  other  classes  of  society  is  surrounded  with 
difficulties.  The  bishop  is  forbidden  to  ordain  any  one 
without  the  necessary  knowledge,  the  requisite  age,  and 
good  certificates  of  character,  and  is  not  to  exceed  the 
number  of  priests  wanted  by  his  eparchy.  No  one  shall 
be  ordained  a  secular  priest  without  having  previously 
been  married  to  a  virgin.  The  other  persons  employed 
for  the  services  of  the  Church,  as  sextons,  choristers, 
etc.,  do  not  receive  any  ordination,  but  are  also  regarded 
as  a  part  of  the  clergy. 

(3.)  Schools, — Peter  the  Great  was  the  first  who  com- 
manded the  prelates  to  establish  in  the  capitals  of  their 
eparchies  ecclesiastical  seminaries  where  boys — espe- 
cially the  sons  of  priests — might  be  educated  for  the 
priesthood.  All  that  had  been  required  before  his  time 
was  that  the  candidates  should  be  able  to  read,  to  write  a 
little,  and  to  perform  the  liturgical  functions.  Peter  the 
Great  also  decreed  that  the  chief  convents  should  con- 
tribute one  twentieth,  and  the  principal  churches  one 
thirtieth  of  their  com  for  the  gratuitous  education  of 
the  pupils  of  the  ecclesiastical  schools.  After  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  Church  property  in  1764,  the  support  of 
the  seminaries  devolved  upon  the  Holy  Synod.  The 
ecclesiastical  schools  are  divided  into  the  four  school 
district  of  Petersburg,  Kief,  Moscow,  and  Kasan.  At 
the  head  of  each  of  the  districts  is  an  ecclesiastical  acad- 
emy. At  each  academy  is  a  conference  consisting  of  the 
rector  of  the  academy,  one  archimandrite,  one  yero- 
monach,  two  secular  priests,  and  several  professors,  and 
presided  over  by  the  metropolitan  or  archbishop,  who 
has  to  superintend  the  execution  of  all  the  decrees  of 
the  synod  in  regard  to  the  education  of  the  clergymen 
and  of  the  priests.  The  Conference  of  the  Academy  of 
St.  Petersburg  constitutes  the  centre  of  the  scientific  life 


in  the  Russian  Church,  as  the  conferences  of  the  other 
school  districta  receive  from  it  the  decisions  of  the  Huly 
Synod.  The  system  of  Church  schools,  which  is  under 
the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  Holy  Synod,  consists  of  the 
ecclesiastical  academies,  the  eparchial  seminaries,  the 
circuit  schools,  and  the  parish  schools.  Every  pupil  has 
first  to  enter  the  parish  school  and  to  remain  there  for 
two  years.  He  then  attends  in  succession  the  circuit 
school,  the  eparchial  seminary,  and  finally  the  academy, 
remaining  in  each  of  these  schools  for  three  or  four 
years. 

(4.)  Marriage  and  Privileges  of  (he  Priests,— -Ai 
the  secular  clergy  must  be  married,  they  cannot  as- 
cend to  a  higher  position  than  that  of  a  protopresbyter. 
Widower  presbyters  were  required  by  a  canon  of  Theo- 
dosius,  metropolitan  of  Moscow,  to  resign  and  withdraw 
to  a  convent  The  Council  of  Moscow  in  1667  author- 
ized widower  clerg^-raen  who  led  a  virtuous  life  in  the 
convent  to  continue  their  priestly  functions  as  yeroino- 
nach.  Peter  the  Great  forbade  the  bishop  to  force  any 
widower  priest  to  retire  to  a  convent.  By  a  second  re- 
script, issued  in  1724,  be  provided  that  widower  priests 
who  were  good  scholars  or  preachers  and  who  should 
marry  a  second  time  should  be  employed  as  rectors  of 
the  seminaries  or  in  the  chanceries  of  the  bishops.  At 
present  the  synod  can  give  permission  to  widower 
priests  to  remain  in  their  office. 

The  secular  clergy  are  exempt  from  personal  taxes 
and  from  military  duty.  For  any  criminal  oflenoe  the 
clergy  are  subject  to  the  civil  court,  but  the  proceeding)} 
against  them  always  take  place  in  the  presence  of  dep- 
uties of  the  ecclesiastical  court.  In  the  case  of  any 
other  offence  they  are  judged-by  the  Church  courts.  Ko 
priest  or  deacon  can  be  subjected  to  corporal  punish- 
ment until  he  has  been  degraded  by  his  ecclesiaa- 
tical  superior.  The  wives  of  priests  and  other  Church 
employes  share  the  privileges  of  their  husbands  as  long 
as  they  are  not  married  again. 

(6.)  Appointment  and  Support  of  (he  Clergy, — In  1722 
and  1728  the  syiH)d  fixed,  conjointly  with  the  senate, 
the  number  of  clergymen  who  were  to  serve  at  every 
church.  Since  the  confiscation  of  the  Church  property 
in  1764,  the  Economy  College  of  the  Holy  Synod  paA-s 
fixed  salaries  to  the  clergymen  and  employ^  of  all 
churches  which  had  real  estate,  or  at  least  twenty  serfs. 
In  case  a  community  wants  a  larger  number  of  clergy- 
men than  the  government  is  bound  to  pay,  it  has  to 
make  satisfactory  provision  for  a  sufficient  salary. 

Every  regiment  of  the  army  has  its  own  priest,  who 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  prelate  in  whose  eparchy 
the  regiment  is  stationed.  Only  in  time  of  war  all  tlic 
military  priests  are  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  su- 
perior priest  who  is  specially  appointed  for  this  purpose. 

The  bishop  has  full  freedom  in  appointing  the  priests 
of  all  churches  which  have  no  patron.  In  the  army  no 
priest  is  to  be  appointed  without  the  consent  of  the 
bishop.  The  children  and  relatives  of  a  parish  priest 
must  not  be  appointed  at  the  same  church.  The  noble- 
man on  whose  estate  a  church  has  been  erected  has 
the  right  of  patronage.  He  may  propose  a  priest  whose 
appointment  he  desires  to  the  bishop,  and  without  his 
consent  no  priest  can  be  appointed.  In  villages  the  pa- 
trons superintend  the  church-warden  and  hold  the  key 
to  the  Church  treasury. 

(6.)  Monks  and  Nuns, — All  the  convents  of  Russia 
follow  the  nde  of  St.  Basil.  No  one  can  become  a  raonk 
before  the  fortieth  year  of  age,  nor  a  nun  before  the 
fiftieth  year.  Before  the  year  1830  the  thirtieth  year 
of  age  was  required  for  monks.  The  synod  granta,  bow- 
ever,  dbpensations  in  regard  to  age,  especially  to  young 
men  who,  after  completing  their  studies  at  an  ecclesi- 
astical academy,  desire  to  enter  a  convent  with  a  view 
to  securing  as  early  as  possible  an  appointment  aa  prel- 
ate, archimandrite,  or  professor.  Children  need  the  con- 
sent of  their  parents  to  their  entrance  into  a  oonvent, 
and  many  legal  precautions  have  been  taken  to  close 
the  gates  of  the  convents  against  persons  who  are  un- 
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nQfing,  or  who  by  entering  a  convent  would  yiolate 
other  dntieBi  In  those  convents  which  are  supported 
Irjr  tlie  State  the  limit  of  the  number  of  monks  is 
ixed  by  law.  The  novitiate  lasts  three  years.  After 
its  tennination  the  permission  of  the  diocesan  bishop  is 
required  for  admitting  the  novices  to  a  preparatory  de- 
gree. On  this  admission  they  pat  on  the  black  habit, 
from  which  the  monks  have  received  the  name  of  the 
blsck  clergy.  The  taking  of  the  monastic  vows  is  con- 
nected with  solemn  rites.  There  is  a  third  monastic 
degree,  cslled  the  ''great*'  or  ** angelic"  habit,  but  only  a 
few  BMHiks  are  admitted  to  ic 

Erery  convent  of  monks  u  either  ander  an  archi- 
msiidriie  or  an  igumen ;  smaller  convents  are  under  a 
predstoyatel  (president);  the  female  convents  are  under 
sn  igumena.  Formerly  the  superiors  of  conventa  were 
elected  by  the  nkonks,  now  they  are  appointed  by  the 
Holy  Synod.  The  monks  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
those  who  have  received  the  ord^  of  priests  or  dea- 
con snd  are  called  yeromonachs  and  yerodeacons,  and 
eofflmon  monks  called  monachs.  The  number  of  the 
former  is  only  smalL  The  convents  are  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  bishop  in  whose  eparchy  they  are 
situated;  only  the  lauraa,  a  small  class  of  the  most 
prominent  convents,  and  the  stauropigies,  or  exempt 
eoQTents,  are  under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  Holy 
Srnod.  The  present  regulations  of  the  Russian  oon- 
veots  date  from  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great.  By  a 
ttksse  of  1701  he  abolished  the  institution  of  the  lav 
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brothoa,  and  bonnd  the  monks  to  receive  and  nurse  in- 
valid soldiers  and  other  aged  and  poor  men ;  the  nuns, 
in  the  same  way,  were  required  to  receive  aged  females, 
to  educate  orphans,  and.  teach  female  handiwork.  The 
regnlatiofis  are,  on  the  whole,  the  same  as  for  most  of  the 
religious  orders  of  the  Eastern  and  Roman  Catholic 
cborches.  The  monks  are  admonished  to  read  often  in 
the  Bible  and  to  study,  and  the  superiors  are  required 
to  be  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures  and  the  monastic 
Ttdes.  The  monks  are  excluded  from  pastoral  duties; 
ooly  the  chaplains  of  the  navy  are  taken  from  their 
nnka.  The  government  has  established  a  college  for 
this  special  purpose  at  Balaklava,  in  the  Crimea.  To 
this  eoU^e  monks  are  called  from  the  various  eparchies, 
and  the  archimandrite  of  the  convent  elects  from  them 
chaplains  for  the  men-of-war.  As  the  monks  receive,  in 
general,  a  better  education  than  the  secular  clergy,  the 
profesBon  in  the  seminaries  and  ecclesiastical  academies 
are  generally  taken  from  them. 

The  first  Russian  convents  were  established  during 
the  reign  of  Vladimir  the  Great,  but  the  cradle  of  all 
the  Rittsian  convents  was  the  Petchersky  Laura  at 
Kief,  which  had  been  founded  by  Anthony,  a  monk 
of  Koimt  Athos,  during  the  reign  of  Yaroslav  (1086- 
H).  From  that  time  the  convents  increased  rapidly. 
Is  1M2  Ivan  II  Yasilivitch  forbade,  at  the  Council  of 
Moscow,  the  estmblbhing  of  a  convent  without  the  per- 
vamkn  of  the  monarch  and  the  diocesan  bishop.  Peter 
the  Great  not  only  forbade  buhops  and  other  persons  to 
build  convents  or  hermitages,  but  also  ordered  the  aboli- 
tioo  of  smaller  convents  and  of  all  hermitages.  Catha- 
rine II,  in  1764,  confiscated  the  entire  property  of  the 
^wvents.  At  the  same  time  many  convents  were  sup- 
ptUKd,  (or  the  empress  intended  to  preserve  only  the 
moBt  prominent  convents  in  the  large  cities  and  those 
that  veie  most  celebrated.  In  consequence  of  numerous 
petitiaDs  addressed  to  her,  the  empress  allowed  the  con- 
tuHSDce  of  many  convents  tmder  the  condition  that 
Mch  coovents  should  support  themselves  or  be  support- 
ed bv  the  voluntary  offerings  of  the  people.  Since  that 
tiae  two  classes  of  convents  have  been  distinguished, 
thoie  which  are  supported  by  the  Economy  College  and 
those  vhich  are  not.  The  former  .are,  like  the  eparchies, 
dirided  into  three  classes,  according  to  the  number  of 
inttcs  and  the  arooont  of  their  salaries. 

1  Statittiet, — The  procurator -general  of  the  Holy 
%Md  publishes  annually  an  account  of  the  condition 
of  the  Roaaiau  Chnrcb.     The  following  facts  are  taken 


from  the  report  made  by  the  present  procnrator-general, 
count  Tolstoi,  on  the  state  of  the  Church  in  1876,  and 
published  in  April,  1878.  There  were  in  1875  in  aU  the 
eparchies,  with  the  exception  of  the  exarchate  Grusia, 
the  Alexandro-Nevski  Laura  (convent  of  the  first  rank) 
of  St,  Petersburg,  and  the  Petchayevsk-Uspensky  Laura 
at  Kief,  from  which  no  report  had  been  received.  56 
archiepisoopal  houses  and  880  convents  of  monks,  of 
which  169  received  no  support  from  the  State.  The 
total  number  of  monks  was  10,512,  of  whom  4621  were 
serving  brothers.  Of  nunneries  there  were  147  (forty 
of  which  derived  no  support  from  the  State),  with  14,574 
nuns,  of  whom  10,771  were  serving  sisters.  The  nuno- 
ber  of  cathedral  churches,  including  67  episcopal  church- 
es, 562  chief  churches  of  cities,  8  army  cathedrals,  and  8 
navy  cathedrals,  was  625 ;  of  other  churches,  89,388 ;  of 
chapels  and  oratories,  18,594.  Of  the  churches,  227  par- 
ish churches  are  reported  to  belong  to  Raskolniks.  The 
total  number  of  the  secular  clergy,  which  includes  the 
sextons,  was  98,802.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1876, 
323  churches  and  170  chapels  and  oratories  were  built. 
There  were  87  hospitals  with  1192  inmates,  and  605 
poorhonses  with  6768  inmates.  The  number  of  persons 
received  into  the  Russian  Church  was  12,840,  embracing 
1192  Roman  Catholics,  516  United  Greeks,  8  Armenians, 
688  Protestants,  2589  Raskolniks,  or  Old  Believers  (1498 
completely  united  with  the  Russian  Church,  and  1041  re- 
served the  use  of  the  ancient  canons),  450  Jews,  219  Mo- 
hammedans, and  6728  pagans.  The  number  of  divorces 
was  1028 ;  in  29  cases  the  cause  was  remarriage  of  the  one 
party  during  the  lifetime  of  the  other;  in  2,  too  close  con- 
sanguinity; in  15, impotence;  in 80, adultery;  in 650,  the 
unknown  residence  of  one  party ;  in  247,  the  condemna- 
tbn  of  one  party  to  forced  labor  or  exile.  The  institu- 
tions for  the  education  of  the  clergy,  with  the  number 
of  theit  teachers  and  pupils,  were  as  follows : 
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1S« 

181 

888 

KOS 

586 
18,401 

Seminaries 

Schofds 

Total 1       Ui 

SC43 

40,842 

The  nnmber  of  schools  connected  with  churches  and 
monasteries  was  6811,  with  an  aggregate  of  197,191  pu- 
pils, of  whom  170,461  were  male  and  26,780  female. 
The  number  of  Church  libraries  was  15,770;  the  number 
of  new  libraries  established  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
235.  The  Church  property  under  the  administration 
of  the  procurator-generel  amounted,  on  Jan.  1,  1877,  to 
26,855,858  rubles.  The  population  connected  with  the 
Orthodox  Russian  Church,  with  the  exception  of  three 
Asiade  eparchies,  the  exarchate  Grusia,  and  the  army 
and  navy,  from  which  no  reports  had  been  received, 
amounted  to  57,701,660.  Adding  an  estimate  of  the 
Orthodox  population  in  the  districts  above  named,  the 
total  population  of  the  Orthodox  Russian  Church  was 
in  1876  about  60,100,000.  The  Orthodox  Church  pre- 
vails in  each  of  the  sixty  governments  into  which  Eu- 
ropean Russia  is  divided,  except  sixteen,  of  which  twelve 
are  chiefly  inhabited  by  Roman  Catholics,  three  by 
Protestants,  and  one  by  Mohammedans.  Of  the  total 
Orthodox  population  about  54,900.000  live  in  European 
Russia,  2,100,000  in  Caucasia,  8,000.000  in  Siberia,  and 
270,000  in  Central  Asia.  The  grand-duchy  of  Finland 
has  about  87,000  adherents  of  the  Russian  Church.  Out- 
side of  Russia  the  Russian  Church  has  established  mis- 
sions in  China  and  Japan  which  are  reported  as  making 
satisfactory  progress,  and  as  counting  in  each  country  a 
population  of  about  5000  souls. 

II.  Other  Christian  Churches,  —  While  nearly  the 
entire  population  in  those  provinces  which  have  not 
been  under  any  other  than  Russian  rule  belong  to  the 
Greek  Church,  the  empire  has  received  a  large  Roman 
Catholic  population  by  the  partition  of  Poland,  and  a 
considerable  Protestant  population  by  the  annexation 
of  the  Baltic  provinces.    The  conqwest  of  Erivan  in 
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1828  placed  under  Russian  rule  not  only  a  considerable 
]iortion  of  the  Armenian  Church,  but  the  seat  of  its  head, 
the  catholicoe  of  Etchnniadzin. 

1.  Roman  Catkolici,  —  Until  1642  no  provision  had 
been  made  for  the  few  Roman  Catholics  living  in  the 
Russian  dominions.  In  1642  the  lulian  embassy  to 
Moscow  was  attended  by  a  Jesuit,  who  was  followed  by 
twenty  Capuchin  monks  and  a  praefect.  From  1705  to 
1715  several  other  Jesuits  were  sent  to  Russia,  and  a 
college  was  established  by  them  at  Minsk.  Pius  VI 
sent  a  legate  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  placed  under  his  ju- 
risdiction  the  missions  of  that  city,  Moscow,  Riga,  and 
RevaL  As  the  provinces  which  were  incorporated  with 
Russia  at  the  first  partition  of  Poland  contained  a  con- 
siderable Catholic  population,  Catharine  II  concluded 
to  erect  a  bishopric  of  the  Latin  rite  for  her  Catholic 
subjects.  This  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Mohilev,  which  was  confirmed  in  1783  by 
Pius  VI.  By  the  second  and  third  partitions  of  Poland, 
a  number  of  episcopal  sees  fell  under  Russian  rule,  all 
of  which,  except  that  of  Livonia,  were  abolished  by 
Catharine  II,  who,  instead,  erected  two  new  ones.  Paul 
I  came  to  an  understanding  with  the  pope  about  a  reor- 
ganization of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  new  Russian 
provinces,  and  acconlingly,  in  1797,  the  following  dio- 
ceses were  organized :  Mohilev,  archbishopric ;  and  Sa- 
mogitia,  Wihia,  Luzk,  Kaminiec,  and  Minsk,  bishoprics. 
All  these  dioceses  received  a  new  circumscription  by 
the  concordat  of  Aug.  3, 1847.  By  the  same  concordat 
a  sixth  episcopal  see  of  Kherson,  or  Tiraspol,  was  erected 
for  the  Catholics  in  the  southern  provinces  of  European 
Russia  and  in  the  Caucasus.  The  archbishop  of  Mohi- 
lev is  president  of  the  Roman  Catholic  academy,  a  kind 
of  central  or  general  seminary  for  all  the  Catholic  dio- 
ceses above  referred  to.  The  constitution  of  this  acad- 
emy is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the  four  academies 
of  the  Orthodox  Russian  Church  already  referred  to. 
The  diocese  of  Mohilev  embraces  all  those  parts  of  Rus- 
sia proper  (exclusive  of  the  former  kingdom  of  Poland) 
which  do  not  belong  to  one  of  the  six  dioceses  which 
have  been  mentioned,  also  the  Catholics  of  Finland. 
Besides  the  archbishopric  of  Mohilev,  Russia  has  in  the 
former  kingdom  of  Poland  the  ecclesiastical  province  of 
Warsaw,  embracing  the  archbishopric  of  Warsaw  and 
the  bishoprics  of  Cracow,  Lublin,  Yanov  or  Podlachia, 
Sendomir,  Sej'na  or  Augustovo,  and  Vladislav-Kalish  or 
Knyavia.  This  ecclraiastical  organization  of  Poland 
dates  from  the  papal  bull  of  June  80, 1818,  and  was  con- 
firmed by  another  concordat  concluded  in  1 847.  The  Rus- 
sian government  has  pursued,  with  regard  to  the  Cath- 
olic Church  of  Poland,  the  same  policy  as  that  with  regard 
to  the  Russian  State  Church.  The  Church  property  was 
confiscated,  and,  in  return,  the  clergy  were  paid  and  the 
buildings  maintained  by  the  government.  The  number 
of  convents  was  greatly  reduced,  and  the  remaining  ones 
placed  under  almost  the  same  regulations  as  those  of  the 
Orthodox  Russian  Church.  As  the  Russian  government, 
in  many  cases,  carried  through  new  regulations  in  re- 
gard to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  without  having 
come  to  a  previous  understanding  with  the  pope,  fre- 
quent conflicts  between  Russia  and  the  pope  have  been 
the  consequence.  In  1878  the  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween Russia  and  Rome  were  still  interrupted.  The 
active  part  which  a  number  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in 
the  Polish  districts  have  always  taken  in  the  national 
movements  of  the  Poles  against  the  Russian  rule  has 
naturally  added  to  the  unfriendly  feelings  which  have 
generally  prevailed  between  Russia  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Notwithstanding  these  incessant  con- 
flicts, the  immense  majority  of  the  total  population  of 
the  former  kingdom  of  Poland  has  remained  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  1878  the 
Roman  Catholics  there  were  reported  as  numbering 
4,597,000  in  a  total  population  of  5,210,000,  while  the 
Orthodox  Russian  Church  had  only  a  population  num- 
bering 34,135  souls. 

Exclusive  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  Russia  proper 


in  Europe  had  a  Roman  Catholic  population  of  2,898,000 
souls;  in  Caucasia,  25,916;  in  Sib^a,  24,816;  in  Cen- 
tral Asia,  1316.  Only  in  two  governments  did  they 
form  a  majority  of  the  total  population  —  in  Kovoo, 
where  they  constitute  79.5  per  cent.,  and  in  Wilna, 
where  they  constitute  61  per  cent. 

Besides  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  the  Latin 
rite,  the  Polish  provinces  had  formerly  a  large  popula- 
tion belonging  to  the  United  Greek  Church.  Neariy 
the  whole  of  this  population  has  been  induced  by  the 
Russian  government,  in  the  manner  already  referred  to, 
to  unite  with  the  Russian  Church,  and  to  sever  its  con- 
nection with  Rome.  The  Russian  government  in  1879 
reported  the  Church  as  nearly  extinct.  The  United 
Armenians  are  estimated  at  about  33,000.  They  have 
no  bishops  of  their  own,  but  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Catholic  bishops  of  the  Latin  rite. 

2.  Protefiants,  —  By  far  the  roost  numerous  among 
the  Protestant  sects  represented  in  Russia  are  the  Lu- 
therans, who,  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  constitute  a  con- 
siderable majority  of  the  entire  population ;  besides  them, 
there  are  Reformed,  Mennonites,  Moravians,  and  Bap- 
tists. 

(1.)  The  Lutherans,— VntW  Peter  the  Great,  Russia 
had  no  Protestant  congregation  outside  of  Moscow.  By 
the  acquisition  of  the  Baltic  pnivinces  and  of  Finland, 
a  numerous  Lutheran  ()opulation  was  placed  under  Rus- 
sian rule.  The  Russian  government  did  not  interfere 
with  their  Church  constitution.  The  affairs  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  were  superintended  by  the  St.  Peters- 
burg College  of  Justice,  and  the  administration  of  the 
several  sections  was  carried  on  by  consistories.  In  1810 
the  Lutheran,  with  all  other  non-Russian  churchefs  w-as 
placed  under  the  Ministry'  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs;  in 
1832,  under  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  In  1829  a 
committee  was  appointed  in  St.  Petersburg  to  draft  a 
new  Church  constitution,  with  the  greatest  possible  re- 
gard for  the  existing  institutions  of  the  Church.  As  a 
fruit  of  the  activity  of  this  committee,  a  law  was  pub- 
lished in  1832  for  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of 
Russia,  an  instruction  of  the  clergy  and  Church  boards, 
and  an  agenda  for  the  congregations.  All  these  lawss 
however,  were  only  intended  for  Russia  proper,  not  for 
the  grand-duchy  of  Finland.  The  clergy  and  the  teach- 
ers of  theology'  and  religion  have  to  bind  themselves  by 
an  oath  to  adhere  to  the  svmbolical  books.     The  mem- 

w 

bers  of  the  Church  are  required  to  go  at  least  once  a 
year  to  the  Lord's  supper.  Marriages  with  pagans  are 
forbidden,  but  with  Jews  and  Mohammedans  permitted. 
Candidates  for  the  ministry  have  to  pass  two  examina- 
tions— one  before  the  theological  faculty  at  Dorpat,  and 
the  other  before  the  consistory' — ere  they  are  allowed  to 
preach.  A  third  examination  has  to  be  passed  before 
they  can  be  appointed.  The  appointment  is  at  first  for 
only  one,  two,  or  three  years;  after  the  expiration  of 
which  a  new  colloquium  is  required.  A  number  of 
parishes  are  united  into  a  district,  at  the  head  of  which 
is  a  probst  (provost).  There  is  no  difference  of  degree 
between  the  titles  of  superintendent  and  superintendent- 
general,  but  the  name  of  superintendency- general  is 
given  to  the  larger  consistorial  districts.  The  title  of 
bishop,  which  was  introduced  in  1819,  is  only  honorary', 
and  does  not  denote  a  distinct  oflSce.  The  superintend- 
ents are  the  organs  of  the  consistories :  they  examine 
the  candidates,  ordain  the  preachers,  and  visit  the  prov- 
osts; only  in  exceptional  cases  the  pastors.  For  this 
ofllce  of  a  provost  all  the  preachen  of  a  district  propose 
two  candidates,  and  the  appointment  is  made  by  the 
State  ministry  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  con- 
sistory. For  the  superintendent's  office  two  candidates 
are  presented :  in  Riga  and  Reval  by  the  magistrate,  in 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  by  the  General  Consistory, 
in  the  other  consistories  by  the  nobility.  The  appoint- 
ments are  made  by  the  emperor.  There  are  eight  con- 
sistories: St.  Petersburg,  Livonia,  Courland,  Esthonia, 
Moscow,  Oesel,  Riga,  and  Reval.  The  consistories  are 
composed  of  an  equal  number  of  clerical  and  lay  mem- 
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ben,  and  presided  over  by  a  Ujniuin.  All  the  rnembere 
most  belong  to  the  Lathenui  Church.  The  Miperin- 
teodrat  is  the  vioe-preaiident.  The  consittories  have 
jorudiction  in  all  matriiuonial  afEura.  As  the  rnembere 
do  not  reside  in  the  same  place,  plenary  meetings  are 
oolf  ctlled  at  intervals  for  disposing  of  the  more  impor- 
tiot  affiura,  while  ordinary  matters  are  treated  by  a 
eommittee.  The  General  Consistory  of  St.  Petersburg 
1!$  the  central  Church  board  and  court  of  appeal  in  mat- 
rimonial affairs.  It  is  composed  of  deputies  who  meet 
twice  a  year  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  are  elected  for  a 
term  of  three  yearsi  Candidates  for  this  office  are  nom- 
inatcd  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  for  the  <^ce  of  su- 
perintendent. The  election  of  one  of  the  candidates  is 
made  by  the  ministry,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
General  Consistory.  The  presidents  are  appointed  by 
the  emperor.  Preachers'  synods  are  held  in  all  the  con- 
•iitorial  districts,  and  one  half  uf  the  clergy  are  always 
required  to  be  present.  A  Lutheran  general  synod  is 
to  be  convoked  from  time  to  time  as  a  deliberating 
assembly.  It  consists  of  clerical  and  lay  delegates,  who 
are  partly  chosen  by  the  consbtories,  and  partly  elected 
br  the  oonsistorial  districts.  The  candidates  for  the 
ministry  receive  their  theological  education  at  the  Uni- 
renity  of  Dorpat.  The  total  number  <jr  Lutherans 
amoonU  to  aboat  2,400,000  in  Russia  proper,  to  800,000 
in  Poland,  and  to  12,000  in  Asia. 

(1)  Tke  Bf/ormed  CAif  rcA.— The  membenhip  of  this 
Church  in  all  Russia  does  not  exceed  200,000,  about  one 
half  of  whom  live  in  Lithuania,  in  the  governments  of 
^rUoa  and  Grodno.  Lithuania  is  divided  into  four  dis- 
tricts, at  the  head  of  each  of  which  are  a  superintendent 
and  rice-auperintendent.  Annually  a  ttynod  is  held, 
which  lasts  from  three  to  four  weeks.  This  synod  gov- 
erns the  Reformed  Church  of  Lithuania,  uikler  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  ^ate  ministers. 

(3.)  Other  FrotesknU  Demminatumt, — The  Mennon- 
itM  have  established  a  number  of  flourishing  colonies 
in  Tauris  (where  they  numbered  in  1876  about  15,000 
lools),  and  on  the  Volga.  Quite  recently,  when  the 
Knssian  government  had  revoked  their  exemption  from 
militaiy  service,  they  began  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
States. 

The  Moravians  have  in  Livonia  and  Esthonia  prosper- 
ous societies,  with  more  than  250  chapels  and  above 
60,000  members.  In  accordance  with  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  Moravian  societies  in  the  diaspora,  the 
members  do  not  sever  their  connection  with  the  State 
churches.    See  Mobavians. 

The  German  Baptists  have  recently  established  some 
BisMons,  chiefly  aooong  the  Germans  of  Ruasia,  and 
thcjr  report  encouraging  prog^ress. 

1  The  Gregorian  Armeman  Church,  —  By  the  oon- 
tfottu  of  the  Persian  province  of  Erivan  in  1828  the  head 
oT  the  Annenian  Church,  the  catholicoe  of  Etchmiad- 
zio,  became  a  subject  of  Russia.  When  the  catholicos 
£piirem  died,  in  IS80,  the  emperor  of  Russia,  who  was 
dcsinus  of  restoring  the  ancient  order  of  election,  de- 
creed to  leave  the  election  to  all  the  clergymen,  and  to 
(he  BMst  distinguished  lay  membera  of  the  Armenian 
Clmch,  and  that  io  future  also  membere  of  the  same 
Choreh  in  other  states  might  be  admitted.  A  new 
Rgolation  for  the  government  of  the  Armenian  Church 
«ss  drawn  up  by  the  St.  Petenburg  Department  of  the 
EcHfaiaatical  Affairs  of  Foreign  Creeds,  on  the  basis  of 
pntpositioos  submitted  by  two  commissions,  one  con- 
"•tiB|(  of  prominent  Armenian  clergymen  and  laymen 
tt  Tiiia,  and  the  other  consisting  of  Russian  officera  at 
^Petersburg.  The  draft  was  examined  and  com- 
■catcd  spon  by  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Trans- 
cMeaiisn  provinces,  and  sanctioned  by  the  emperor  in 
llsicfa,  1886.  This  new  regulation  is  di\*ided  into  ten 
c^>t(n,  of  which  six  relate  to  the  administration  of 
(parchics  and  convents,  while  the  first  four  treat  of  the 
•tatniatration  of  the  Annenian  Church  of  Russia  in 
Vml.  Acoonting  to  the  first  cha|)ter,  the  Armenian 
Choreh  and  the  Armenian  clergy  enjoy  equal  rights 


with  those  of  other  foreign  (non-Russian)  creeds.  The 
clergy  are  free  from  taxes  and  corporal  punishments. 
The  second  chapter  treats  of  the  privileges  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  catholicos.  For  this  office  the  clergy  and 
the  notables  of  the  nation  are  to  propose  several  candi- 
dates, one  of  whom  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  emperor. 
The  catholicos  has  the  right  to  send  a  deputy  to  the 
coronation  of  the  emperor.  On  leaving  the  palace,  he 
is  accompanied  by  an  honorary  guard  of  Armenians.  He 
has  the  exclusive  privilege  of  preparing  and  consecrating 
the  holy  oil,  and  of  selling  it  to  all  Armenian  churches. 
The  third  chapter  refers  to  the  synod,  which  constitutes 
the  council  of  the  catholicos,  but  with  only  a  delibera- 
tive vote.  The  syiMKl  consists  of  a  number  of  promi- 
nent ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  who  are  proposed  by  the 
patriarch  and  appointed  by  the  emperor.  An  imperial 
procurator  is  appointed  at  Etchmiadzin,  as  also  at  the 
seats  of  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  other 
foreign  creeds.  The  fourth  chapter  provides  that  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  be  solely  appointed  by  the  ca- 
tholicos, and  that  they  be  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  eparchies  both  to  the  catholicos  and  to 
the  emperor.  The  numl)er  of  eparchies  which  recognise 
the  authority  of  the  catholicos  amounts  to  about  forty, 
but  only  six  are  situated  within  the  Russian  empire, 
namely,  Astrakhan,  Erivan,  Grusia,  Nachitshevan,  Ka- 
rabagh,  and  Shirvan.  See  also  Armenian  Church. 
The  number  of  Gregorian  Armenians  in  1878,  as  report- 
ed by  the  Russian  government,  was  88,720  in  Europe- 
an Russia,  595,810  in  Caucasia,  15  in  Siberia,  and  1  in 
Central  Asia. 

III.  AoH'ChriMtian  ReUgiom, — 1.  Jevs,— For  the  edu- 
cation of  Jewish  rabbins.  Rabbinical  schools  have  been 
established  by  the  government  at  Wilna  and  Shitomir. 
The  government  also  supports  Jewish  schools  at  Odessa, 
Rishinef,  Vinnica,  Stara-Constantinof,  and  Berditchef. 
The  number  of  Jews  of  Ruasia  proper  in  Europe  was 
suted  to  be,  in  1878,  1,944,378;  in  Poland,  815,488;  in 
Caucasia,  22,782;  in  Siberia,  11,941;  in  Central  Asia, 
3896. 

2.  3fohtimmedant,  —  The  Mohammedan  population 
has  rapidly  increased  by  the  progress  of  the  Russians  in 
Central  Asia.  It  now  amounts  to  about  7,500,000,  of 
whom  2,864,000  are  found  in  Russia  proper  in  Europe, 
426  in  PnUnd,  1,987,000  in  Caucasia,  61,000  in  Siberia, 
and  3,016,000  in  Central  Asia.  The  Mohammedans 
even  constitute  a  majority  of  the  popuUtion  in  one  of 
the  European  governments — Oofa.  There  are  about 
20,000  muftis,  mollahs,  and  teachers,  all  of  whom,  ex- 
cept those  of  Tauris  and  the  Kirghis  Cossacks,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  mufti  of  Orenburg. 

Lutherans  and  Roman  Catholics  are  forbidden  to  con- 
vert to  Christianity  a  Mohammedan  who  is  a  Russian 
subject,  while  a  non-Russian  Mohammedan  may  be  re- 
ceived into  any  of  the  Christian  churches  permitted  in 
the  empire.  These  laws  have  been  very  strictly  exe- 
cuted. On  several  occasions  Tartars  who  had  em- 
braced Christianity  and  had  afterwards  returned  to 
their  original  faith  were  punished  by  imprisonment, 
while  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  excuse  that  the  re- 
lapse had  been  occasioned  by  an  unbearable  pressure 
exercised  by  Orthodox  priests,  as  well  as  by  their  ava- 
riciousness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  government  aids 
the  Orthodox  clergy  in  every  possible  manner  in  their 
efforts  to  convert  the  unfaithful.  In  Kasan,  one  of  the 
principal  seats  of  the  Mohammedan  population  of  Euro- 
pean Russia,  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Gurij  was  formed  in 
1870  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  Mohammedans 
and  pagans  on  the  Volga.  This  brotherhood  had  es- 
tablished up  to  1874  1 15  schools  with  their  own  means, 
which  were  attended  by  1992  male  and  339  female  Tar- 
tars, besides  members  of  other  nationalities.  The  civil 
rights  of  the  Mohammedans  are,  like  those  of  the  Jews,  . 
limited  by  special  laws.  They  are,  indeed,  eligible  to 
municipal  and  government  offices  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  Christians;  but  in  city  councils,  e.  g.,  the  non- 
Chridtian  members  roust  not  exceed  one  third  of  the 
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total  number  of  members,  while  the  office  of  mayor  is 
entirely  closed  to  them.  The  criminal  statistics  are 
particularly  interesting.  Among  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  empire,  the  Mohammedans  occupy  the  lowest  rank 
with  regard  to  the  more  serious  crimes,  there  being  but 
one  conviction  among  5779  Mohammedans  against  2710 
Orthodox  Christians.  With  regard  to  the  less  serious 
offences,  the  Mohammedans  occupy  the  fifth  rank;  but 
even  this  unfavorable  relation  is  caused  by  the  numer- 
ous convictions  for  evasion  of  military  duty.  Theft, 
however,  is  also  of  common  occurrence  among  them. 
The  Mohammedans  are  generally  very  prompt  in  ob- 
serving their  duties  to  the  State,  with  the  exception  of 
those  arising  from  the  general  liability  to  military  ser- 
vice. The  service  in  the  regular  army  is  to  this  day  so 
unpopular  among  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea  that  in  1876 
the  government  was  forced  to  take  severe  measures  to 
prevent  a  wholesale  emigration  to  Turkey.  An  official 
report  states  that  the  Tartars  feared,  above  all  things, 
that  they  would  be  forced  to  fight  against  their  co- 
religionists the  Turks,  and  that  they  would  be  compel- 
led to  eat  pork,  which  is  to  them  worse  than  death. 
But  even  before  the  declaration  of  war  against  Turkey, 
and  during  this  war,  the  excitement  was  said  to  have 
Bubtfided,  and  they  were,  with  a  few  exceptions,  loyaL 
The  same  was  the  case  with  the  Mohammedans  in  Asi- 
atic Russia.  In  matters  pertaining  to  their  religion,  the 
Mohammedans  are  granted  complete  liberty,  although 
the  government  takes  care  to  be  informed  on  the  entire 
personnel  of  the  clergy,  their  actions,  etc. 

The  highest  Moslem  ecclesiastical  body  in  the  gov- 
ernments of  European  Russia  is  the  Mohammedan  Ec- 
clesiastical College  of  Oofa.  This  college  is  elected,  and 
fills  all  offices  under  its  jurisdiction  without  the  neces- 
sity of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  government.  For 
the  Mohammedan  clergy  of  Central  Asia,  the  cities  of 
Bokhara  and  Samarcand  are  to  this  day  centres  of 
learning,  and  the  heads  of  the  institutions  of  learning 
at  these  places  are  regarded  as  the  presenters  of  the  true 
faith.  The  colleges  for  theology  and  Mohammedan  law 
(tnadrcusa,  or  medresseh)  number  several  hundred.  (In 
European  Russia  there  are  two  hundred  and  fifty,  of 
which  several  are  attended  by  hundreds  of  students.) 
In  these  colleges,  Mohammedan  science  flourishes,  with- 
out ever  having  been  touched  by  so  much  as  a  breath  of 
Western  culture.  The  government  does  not  interfere 
in  any  manner  in  the  inner  affairs  of  these  schools; 
does  not  oppose  a  journey  to  Mecca ;  and  even  permits 
priests  (mollahs)  who  have  finished  their  education  in 
Constantinople,  Arabia,  or  Egypt  to  hold  a  position 
upon  their  return  to  Russia.  It  was  found  that  the 
tilemas  (the  learned  men)  connected  with  the  mosques 
or  schools  readily  submit  to  any  government,  as  this 
alone  could  secure  to  them  the  use  of  their  legacies 
(vaht/)y  their  main  source  of  income.  Those  brethren, 
however,  who  have  had  themselves  declared  saints  have 
become  in  all  Mohammedan  countries  a  perfect  nuisance, 
and  the  swora  enemies  of  a  well-regulat<»d  government. 
The  title  of  saint  {Uhan)  is  easily  obtained.  The  mo- 
tives to  obtain  it  are,  however,  very  frequently  the  most 
dishonorable,  while  the  saints  themselves  in  many  cases 
bear  a  very  poor  reputation.  In  Central  Asia,  the  ma- 
jority of  robberies  are  committed  by  the  saints,  and 
they  are  therefore  avoided  by  the  stationary  popula- 
tion. The  nomads,  on  the  other  hand,  receive  them 
with  open  arms,  and  here,  among  the  roving  sons  of  the 
steppe,  they  find  their  true  home.  The  Russian  gov- 
ernment at  first  did  not  oppose  them.  The  decrees  of 
1781  and  1785,  on  the  contrary,  opened  to  them  the 
newly  acquired  Kii^his  steppes.  Their  influence  here 
was  a  very  pernicious  one.  The  government,  however, 
treats  them  at  present  more  strictly.  In  1873  a  case 
occurred  in  Orenburg  where  such  a  saint  was  banished 
to  a  government  having  no  Mohammedan  inhabitants. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  Russian  government  proceeded 
against  the  saints  in  the  Caucasus,  while  in  Turkestan  it 
watches  the  fanatical  order  of  Nakshbandi  very  closely. 


The  popular  school  system  among  the  Mobaromedans 
was  entirely  reorganized  by  an  imperial  decree  of  Nov, 
20, 1874.   This  decree  placed  the  schools  of  the  Tartars, 
the  Bashkirs,  and  Kii^his  under  the  imperial  ministry 
of  education,  which  informed  its  subordinates  of  this 
act  as  follows:  **The  subordination  of  the  Tartar  non- 
Russian  schools  under  this  ministry  is  not  only  im- 
portant in  an  educational,  but  also  in  a  political,  point 
of  view.  The  Mussulmans*  schools  have  been,  up  to  this 
time,  without  any  government  supervision,  and  there- 
fore promoted  among  the  people  an  anti-Rossian  senti- 
ment and  a  fanaticism  which  prevented  the  assimila- 
tion of  the  Tartar,  etc.,  with  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Russia."    According  to  Mohammedan  views,  every  mnl- 
lah  is  at  the  same  time  a  teacher,  while  the  school  is  near 
the  moeque.    Through  these  schools,  the  mollabs  en- 
deavor to  bring  their  community  under  their  influence, 
and  to  keep  them  away  from  their  Russian  neighbor. 
They  are  also  decidedly  opposed  to  any  government 
supervision  of  the  schools.     The  government  at  fin^t 
tried  to  establish  teachers'  seminaries  for  the  education 
of  teachers  in  these  schools;  and  the  decree  of  1870, 
which  ordered  the  establishment  of  these  seminaries, 
provided,  ia  order  to  do  away  with  all  prejudices,  that 
the  teachell  of  the  Russian  language  should  be,  as  far 
as  possible,  Mohammedans,  and  the  mollahs  be  permit- 
ted to  attend  all  the  lessons,  so  that  they  might  con- 
vince themselves  that  nothing  objectionable  was  taught. 
Even  now  the  teachers  in  the  madrassas  of  the  princiiwl 
cities,  like  Kasan,  speak  Russian  fluently,  although  they 
are  all  Mohammedans.    The  authorities  are  also  active- 
ly engaged  in  the  preparation  of  reading-books  contain- 
ing, besides  tales  and  fables,  incidents  from  Russian  his- 
tory, as  well  as  facts  from  g^graphy  and  natural  his- 
tory.   This  is  a  decided  improvement,  as  according  to 
all  authorities,  like  Shaw,  Lerch,  and  Vdml)^rr,  the  en- 
tire Turkish-Tartaric  literature  breathes  **  a  spirit  ofre- 
ligious  mysticism,  rose-colored  sensual  love,  and  reck- 
less bravery  emanating  from  the  most  bitter  hate  of  the 
unbelievers."     Even  such  an  old  librar^'^  as  that  of  Ka- 
san is  completely  wanting  in  works  on  the  history  and 
I  geography  of  Mohammedan  countries ;  but  it  is  ex- 
pected that  this  want  will  be  relieved  in  time  by  the 
Mohammedan  students  in  the  Russian  high  and  aeoond- 
ary  schools.     In  1871  the  Oriental  facultv  of  the  Uni- 
versity  of  St.  Petersburg  was  attended  by  thirty- six 
studentii.    In  the  same  year  there  were  ninety-two  Mo- 
hammedan students  in  the  Russian  gA'mnasia,  of  which 
the  educational  district  of  Kasan,  with  its  forty-three 
per  cent,  of  the  total  Mohammedan  population,  bad  for- 
ty-seven. 

8.  Pagans,  —  The  number  of  pagans  in  European 
Turkey  is  258,125;  in  Poland,  245;  in  Caucasia,  4688 ; 
in  Siberia,  286,016;  in  Central  Asia,  14,740. 

IV.  LUercUure,— On  the  hbtory  of  the  Russian  Church, 
see  Mouravieff,  History  of  the  Russian  Church  (tmnsL  by 
Blackmore  [1842]  to  the  year  1710),  voL  i ;  Strahl,  Bei- 
trSffe  zur  russischen  Kirchengeschichte  (1827),  voL  i; 
id.  Geschichte  der  russischen  Kirche  ( 1830 ),  voL  i ; 
Schmitt,7>t«  morgenl&ndisch-griechisch-rvstische  Kirche 
(1826);  id.  Kritische  Geschichte  der  neuffriech,  tmd  der 
russisdien  Kirche  (1840) ;  Keale,  History  of  the  Holy 
Eastern  Church  (1850) ;  Stanley,  History  of  the  Eastern 
Church  (1862);  Theiner,  Die  Staatskirche  Russiands 
(1858);  Gallitzin  [prince  A.],  VtgUse  Grico^Russe 
(1861);  Boissard,  Vtglise  de  Russie  (1867,  2  vols.); 
Philaret  [archbishop  of  Tchemigoff],  Geschichte  der 
Kirche  Russlands  (Germ,  transl.  by  Blnmenthal,  1872) ; 
Basaroff,  Russische  Orthodoxe  Kirche  (1878) ;  also  the 
Occasional  Papers  of  the  Eastern  Church  Association 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Protestant  .^)i»c<opal 
Church  in  the  United  States  (published  in  New  York 
and  London  since  1864).  The  doctrine  of  the  Orthodox 
Eastern  Church  as  taught  in  Russia  ia  set  forth  in  the 
catechisms  of  the  metropolitans  Plato  and  Philaret  of 
Moscow.  An  English  transliition  of  the  larger  cate- 
chism of  Philaret  was  published  by  Blackmore  (1845X 
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and  repablished  in  Schaff,  Creeds  of  Ckrittendom  (1877), 
voLiL  See  aLio  Guettee  [a  Gallican  priest  who  joined 
the  Rosaau  Church],  Expomtkm  de  la  Doctrine  de  CEglise 
Calk,  Ortkodoxe  de  Rust,  (1866) ;  Procopowics,  Tkeohgia 
Christuma  Ortkodoxa  (177a-75),  5  vols. ;  abridg.  (1802). 
On  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Russian  Church,  see 
King  [Anglican  chaplain  in  St.  Petersburg  ],  The  Rites 
mdtke  Ceremonies  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Russia  (1772) ; 
Mounviefl^  Lettrts  aun  Ami  sur  VOffioe  JHvin  (French 
transL  by  prince  Gallitzin).  On  the  constitution  and 
present  condition  of  the  Church,  see  Silbemagl,  Verf ass- 
tag  imd  gegemodrtiger  Bestand  sdmrntlicher  Kirchen  des 
OriaUs  (1865);  Neber,  KirchL  Statistik  (1865),  voL  it 
The  latest  statistics  of  the  Church  are  found  in  the  an- 
nual reports  of  the  procurator- general.  A  full  statis- 
tical account  of  ail  the  religious  denominations  of  the 
empire  is  found  in  the  Stattstical  Year-book  of  the  Rus- 
fun  Empire  (in  the  Russian  language  [St.  Petersburg, 
1871]),  vol  iu     (A.  J.  S.) 

RoBsia,  Versions  oC  or,  rather,  Yebsions  in  tiie 
LiKouAOBS  OF  Russia.  The  praise  which  has  been 
awarded  to  ancient  Thebes  un  the  Nile  by  calling  it 
koTofiirvXoc*  **  the  hundred-gated,"  may  be  also  given 
to  Russia,  which,  in  its  gec^raphical  dimensions,  variety 
of  races,  multiplicity  of  population,  and  diversity  of  lan- 
guages, is  a  world  in  itself,  and  baffles  and  bewilders  the 
mind  at  the  bare  conception  that  the  millions  that  owe 
allegiance  to  the  throne  of  the  czar  are  to  be  furnished 
with  the  Word  of  Grod  in  their  own  vernaculars.  Ac- 
cording to  the  geographical  position,  we  get  the  follow- 
ing linguistic  groups : 

L  Bast  Siberianj  or  Bastern  Orotm: 
0,  Jokazir;  b,  Tcbuksht  and  Coreak;  «,  Knmtcbatkan; 
tf,  Oilisk. 

n.  (A.)  Altaic  Onmp: 
^  Tnogoslan ;  b,  Mantchu ;  e,  Aino,  or  Korile ;  d,  Alea- 

(B.)  Mongolian  Lanfftutges: 
c,  Mongol ;  b,  Bnrlat ;  c,  Kalmuck. 

(C.)  Tartar: 
s^Jaknt:  &, Siberian  Tartar;  e, Kir^hfse Tnrtar :  d,Bn8h- 
Ur  and  Meshtcherik ;  e,  Noealau  nnd  Kiim&k ;  /,  Tnrkme- 
nUn ;  g,  Aderbedshan ;  A,  Kazan  Tartar ;  ^  Tchavosb. 

(D.)  Smnoiede: 
0,  Jarak;  5,  Tawgy,  Samolede. 

(EL)  Finnish  Family: 

a,  Ufffian. 
a,Oitjak;  b,  Wognl. 

/S,  BHlfforian. 
SiTcberenisvian;  b,  Mordnin. 

7,  Ferjnian, 
a,  Permian ;  b,  Sirenlan ;  e,  Wotjakfnn. 

a.  Finnish  Branch: 
a,  Finnlth  in  the  narmwef  sense,  with 

1,  (^relian ;  S,  T^chadUn :  3,  Wotian ;  4,  Olonetxfan. 
ii&tbonian;  e,  Livfan;  d,  Krewlugiau;  «,  Lapponet^e. 

ULJenisean  Chrovp: 
a,Jsniteo,OsOakian;  5,  Kottlan. 


IV.  Oameiu^m  Oroup: 
a,Georgic;  b,  Lee»;hic;  c,  Bitftlc;  d,Tcherkei<8  Familie". 

Y.  SksmUie  Group: 
0, Hebrew;  b,  Arabic 

VI.  Agiatie  Group  : 
a.  PersiaD ;  b,  Knrdiab ;  Sj  Armenian ;  d,  Ossltirian. 

VU  Atropsan  Group: 

{A.)  Slavonie  FwmUy. 
0,  Boflrian ;  a,  Polish ;  e,  Servian ;  d,  Tcichecbian ;  e,  Bnl- 
pB^sh, 

iB.)  Lithuanian  Family. 
a>  Litfaaaouu  and  Samogitian :  &,  Lettish. 

(C)  Germanic  Familp. 
«.6enaaD ;  »,  Bngli^b  ;  c^  Swedff>h ;  d,  Dutch. 

(D.)  GrceeO'Ijatin  FamUg. 
«>  Greek ;  ft,  Albanian ;  c,  Latin ;  d,  Italian ;  e,  French ;  /, 
Amman. 

These  are  the  repreaentatives  of  the  Russian  empire. 
^  to  the  vendona  made  for  these  different  families,  only 
a  few  enjoy  thia  privilege.  Following  our  table,  we 
BBflt  pass  over  the  East  Siberians,  or  Eastern  Group,  as 
none  of  these  people,  who  are  but  partially  Christians, 
have  the  Scriptures  in  their  vernacular.     The  same 


must  be  said  of  the  Ainos,  or  Knriles,  belonging  to  the 
Altaic,  and  of  a  great  many  others  belonging  to  the 
other  groups.  For  a  better  view,  we  will  speak  of  the 
different  versions  in  alphabetical  order;  and  with  the 
help  of  the  linguistic  table  the  reader  will  be  easily 
guided  as  to  which  family  the  respective  version  be- 
longs to.  As  the  most  important  versions  have  either 
been  given  already,  or  will  be  given,  in  this  Cgdop<edia, 
the  reader  will  be  referred  to  them. 

1.  Albanian, 

5.  Aleutian  is  the  language  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Alentian  Islands.  For  the  most  part,  they  belong  to  the 
Greek  Church,  which  had  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  print- 
ed for  them  In  the  Alentian,  according  to  the  translation 
prepared  by  prie»t  John  Venfaminoff,  in  the  year  1840,  in 
parallel  coiomus  with  the  Knssian  version. 

8.  Arabic. 
4.  Armenian, 

6.  Bvlgarian.    See  Slavonic  Vkksions. 

6.  Burial.  The  Bnrlats,  residing  on  Lake  Baikal,  and 
nnmberins  abont  150,000  indtvldnals,  are  Lamalsts;  some 
are  Christians.  At  a  verv  early  lime,  prince  Oallf  tain,  pres- 
ident of  the  Russian  Bible  Society,  wrote  to  the  governor 
of  Irkutsk,  requesting  him  to  vend  two  learned  Biiriats  to 
St.  Petersbnrg  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  Dr.  Schmidt  in 
the  translation  of  the  New  Test.  Two  saisangs,  or  Buriat 


conversion,  and  In  a  letter  addressed  to  their  chief  they 
avowed  their  faith  In  Jeans.  In  1818  the  Gospel  of  Sr. 
Matthew  was  published,  which  w»s  soon  follows  by  otb* 
«r  parta  of  the  New  Test  Since  1840  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society  possesses  a  translation  of  the  entire  Bi- 
ble, which  was  prepared  at  the  expense  of  that  society. 

8.  BnglUK 

0.  Btthonian,  Esthonia  Is  a  maritime  government  In 
the  north-west  of  Buropean  Russia,  and  forms  one  of  the 
Baltic  provinces.  The  langunze  is  spoken  in  two  dia- 
lects—tne  Dorpat  and  Reval  Bsthonian.  The  former  is 
spoken  in  Sonth  Bsthonia,  and  the  latter  prevails  in  the 
North.  Almost  all  the  Bsthouians  are  or  the  Lntheran 
persnaslon.  As  early  as  1686  they  received  the  entire  New 
Test,  in  the  Bsthonian  laneusffe,  translated  by  John  Fisch- 
er, a  German  professor  ofdivmitT  and  general  snperiuteii* 
dent  of  Livonia.  This  translation  was  ezecnted  at  the 
command  ofCharles  XL  A  version  of  the  Old  Teat. ,  made 
by  the  same  translator,  aided  by  Goiekenlns,  appeared  in 
4to  in  1689 ;  but  it  is  nncertain  in  which  dialect  these  early 
versions  were  written,  althongh  it  was  understood  throngh- 
ont  Esthonia.  Later  versions  considered  l)oth  dialects, 
and  thus  we  have  two  versions  — the  Revdl  Bsthonian 
(q.  V.)  and  the  Dorpat  Bsthonian,  As  to  the  latter  dialect, 
a  New  Test  was  printed  In  Rlea  in  1727,  which  edition 
was  soon  exhausted.  In  1816,  throuKh  the  exertions  of 
Dr.  Paterson,  0000  copies  of  the  New  Test.  Wf  re  printed 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society;  and  in  1824  the 
Russian  Bible  Society  had  8000  copies  printed,  while  an- 
other edition  was  undertaken  in  1836  by  the  Dorpat  Bible 
Societv.  In  the  same  year  a  version  of  the  Psalms,  trans- 
lated m>m  the  Hebrew  br  the  Rev.  Ferdinand  Meyer,  of 
Carolen,  was  printed  by  the  aid  of  the  parent  society,  and 
the  number  of  copies  of  the  New  Test  toi^ther  with  the 
Psalms  which  has  been  dintribnted  is.  according  to  the 
Inst  report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  (1878), 
86,000. 

10.  Finnish,  As  early  as  1648  the  New  Test  was  pnb- 
llshed  at  Stockholm.  This  version  was  made  by  Michael 
Aericola,  rector,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Abo,  a  friend 
ofLutber.  In  1644  the  entire  Bible  was  published  under 
the  patronage  ofqneen  Christina,  to  Whom  the  work  was 
also  dedicated.  Editions  of  the  New  Test  fh>m  the  text 
of  queen  Christina's  version  appeared  in  1788, 1740, 1774, 
and  1776.  In  1811  the  Britl«th  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
commenced  Its  operations  in  Finland,  and  a  Bible  society 
was  formed  at  Abo.  In  1815  an  edition  of  8000  copies  of 
the  New  Test,  was  published  at  Abo.  and  in  the  following 
year  6000  copies  of  the  entire  Bible  left  the  press  in  Abo. 
A  quarto  edition  of  the  entire  Bible,  aided  by  a  grant  trota 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  was  completed  In 
1827,  but  the  extensive  flre  which  broke  out  in  the  same 
vear  at  Abo  destroyed  this  edition  (consisting  of  7600  cop- 
ies). In  consequence,  another  edition  of  6m)0  copies  of 
the  New  Test,  was  Iromedintely  nndertaken  by  the  same 
society :  and  this  edition  was  completed  at  Stockholm  In 
1829.  In  1889  the  Bible  Society  of  Abo  was  again  in  active 
operation,  and  new  editions  of  the  entire  Bible,  as  well  as 
of  the  New  Test.,  left  the  press.  Apart  fhim  the  Finnish 
edition  printed  at  Abo,  the  St  Petersburg  Society  under- 
took some  editions  for  the  pcrpose  of  snpplyinflr  the  Finns 
In  their  own  neighborhood.  The  New  Test,  whs  printed 
in  1814  and  again  In  1822,  and  the  entire  Bible  was  com- 
pleted in  1817.  Many  larro  editions  of  the  Scriptures  have 
subsequently  been  Ipsned  by  the  Joint  agency  of  the  Fin- 
nish and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  societies.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  report  for  1S78,  the  former  society 
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had  issued  since  its  Ruination  989,278,  nnd  the  latter  409,743 
copies  of  the  iluly  Scriptures. 

11.  Frtneh. 

IS.  Oeorgian.  By  way  of  supplement  we  will  add  that 
iu  1S76  tlie  British  and  Fitreigu  Bible  S4»ciery  decided  to 
prlut  an  edition  of  the  Four  Gospels,  the  work  being 
done  at  Tiflis. 

19,  German, 

14   Gr^tkm 

is!  Hebrew  New  TettttmenL 

1«.  Italian, 

17.  JudoM' Arabic 

18.  Jtidceo-Oerman, 

19.  JudcBo-Penrie. 

80.  Judceo-Poliah  is  a  language  spoken  by  the  Polish 
Jews,  consisting  principally  of  Old  German  with  a  mixt- 
ure of  Uebmisms,  or  nt  leat»t  phrases  peculiar  to  the  Jews, 
with  very  little  Polinh  in  it.  In  1880  a  trauvlation  ufthe 
New  Test,  into  this  language  was  undertaken  by  the  Lon- 
don Society  for  PromoUng  Christianity  among  the  Jews. 
An  edition  was  published  in  1381  by  the  Britiuh  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society,  the  characters  being  the  so-called  Rab- 
binic A  new  edition  in  the  Hebrew  square  letters  was 
published  by  the  London  society  in  1869,  while  in  1878  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  undertook  a  new  edi- 
tion iu  the  pointed  Hebrew  characters,  edited  by  P.  Her- 
shon,  which  was  completed  in  1878. 

81.  Kalmuekian.  F(»r  the  Kalmucks  near  the  month  of 
the  Volga,  Mr.  Neitz,  a  missionary  of  the  Moravian  Breth- 
ren, at  the  beginning  of  this  centurv  undertook  the  work 
uf  translation,  which  was  continued  by  Dr.  Schmidt,  whose 
version  of  St.  Matthew  was  printed  at  Sl  Petersburg  at  the 
expense  of  the  Britifh  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  This  is 
the  only  part  which  haa  been  translated. 

22.  Karaite-Tartar, 

23.  Karelian  Is  the  language  of  a  people  dwelling  in  the 

fovernment  of  Tver,  ^n  Bun>pean  Russia.  As  early  as  the 
2th  century  they  Joined  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  in  a  bull 
published  March  14, 1351,  by  Clement  IV,  we  are  told  that 
they  were  obliged  to  join  the  Greek  Chnrch,  to  which  they 
still  belong,  in  1890  the  Russian  Bible  S«>ciety  published 
the  Gktspef  according  to  St.  Matthew  for  the  benefit  of  this 
tribe  in  the  modem  Russian  characters. 

94.  Kirghieian,  The  Kirghit>e,  belonging  to  the  Tartar- 
ic tribes,  are  the  most  numerous,  their  number  being  given 
as  about  1,000,000.  At  the  expense  of  the  Russian  Bible 
Society  at  Astrachan,  the  New  Test,  was  translated  iu  1818 
by  Mr.  Charles  Frazer,  a  Scottish  missionary.  Since  this 
mission  was  abandoned,  nothing  has  been  done  for  the 
circulation  of  the  Word  of  QiKi  among  this  people. 

86.  Kurdieh.    See  Slatomio  Vcbsioms. 
26.  Lapponeee, 

87.  Latin, 

80.  ManeM. 

81.  Mordvinian.  The  Morduins  occupy  a  locality  lower 
down  the  Volga,  and  their  numl>er  is,  on  good  authority, 
supposed  to  approach  400.000.  Thev  are  oivided  into  two 
crihes— the  Mokshans  and  Brsans.  The  Russian  Bible  So- 
ciety translated  the  New  Test,  into  their  language,  but  the 
dissolution  of  that  society  brought  the  work  to  a  termina- 
tion. 

88.  OUmetzian^  which  is  a  sub-dialect  of  Karelian,  had  a 
small  portion  of  the  Scriptures  translated  into  that  aialect. 
A  specimen  of  this  translation  was  sent  in  1880  tf>Tverto 
be  compared  with  the  dialect  spoken  in  that  government, 
bnt  the  suspension  of  the  Russian  Bible  Society  arresied 
the  progress  of  this  undertaking. 

83.  Oetjakian  is  a  dialect  spoken  by  one  of  the  most  nu- 
merous tribes  in  Siberia.  A  translatitm  of  the  Gospel  of 
Su  Matthew  into  this  vernacular  exists  in  a  c«>llectlon  at 
London,  prepared  at  the  expense  of  prince  Lucien  Bona- 
parte. 

84.  Oeeitinian  is  the  language  spoken  by  the  Oxsetes, 
who  inhabit  the  ceoiral  part  of  Caacasiis,  north  of  Geor- 
gia. In-1758  Russian  priests  established  a  mission  among 
tnem,  and  in  1881  upwards  of  80,000  Ossetes  had  Joined  the 
Greek  Chnrch.  Among  the  converts  was  also  a  nobleman 
of  the  name  of  JalgnsTde,  who,  l>eing  anxious  to  provide 
his  countrymen  with  a  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  their 
own  tongue,  proposed  to  the  committee  of  the  Russian 
Bible  Society  to  prepare  a  translation  of  the  gospels  in 
the  Ossitinian  dialect.  The  proposition  was  accepted,  and 
in  1824  the  work  was  ordered  to  l)e  put  to  press.  While 
tlie  printing  was  going  tm,  the  Russian  Bible  Society  was 
suspend^,  and  thus  the  work  was  discontinued.  Forty 
years  later  a  new  translation  of  the  gospels  was  prepared 
at  Tiflis. 

86.  Permian,  The  Permians,  occupying  the  seat  of  the 
ancient  BJarmaland,  are  divided  into  three  divisions— the 
Permians  proper,  composed  of  about  60,000  souls,  partial- 
ly Christianised,  bnt  withont  the  Scriptures  in  their  lan- 
guage except  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew,  which  had  been 
executed  for  prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte,  not  with  a 
view  to  circolation,  bnt  to  aid  linirnistic  studies.  The 
Sirenian  and  Wotjak  will  be  meniitmed  in  the  proper 
place. 

86.  Pernian, 

87.  Polish,    See  Slavonic  YaBBioxs. 


88.  Hownanian, 

89.  Rwmian. 

40.  Samogitian, 

41.  Slavonic 
48.  Servian. 

48.  Sirenian,  This  dialect  is  spoken  by  the  Slrenitns, 
another  section  of  the  Permians :  their  number  is  abuot 
70,000.  The  Russian  Bible  Society  translated  the  Oosiiel 
of  St.  Matthew  into  their  language,  of  which  1400  copies 
were  printed  in  1888. 

44.  SwedUh,    See  Soandinavian  Vbuionb. 

46.  Si/riae  in  Hebrew  Charaetere. 
40.  Traneeaueaeian  Tartar, 

47.  Teheremieeian  is  a  dialect  spoken  by  a  people  dwell- 
ing along  the  banks  of  the  Volga  and  Kama,  in  the  ^v- 
eruments  of  Kazan  and  Simbirsk.  The  complete  New 
Test,  appeared  in  the  Tcheremlssian  language  in  \S»*, 
1>eing  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Rushian  Bible  Society 
during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Alexander.  While  the 
work  was  in  pn>grees.  the  archbii^hop  of  Kazan  collected 
a  number  of  the  people  and  read  to  tnem  from  one  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Test,  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  intel- 
ligible to  them.  The  people  wept  aloud  for  Joy  that  they 
had  received  the  Word  of  Jesus  in  their  own  tongue.  An 
edition  of  3000  copies  was  printed,  l>ut  the  dissolution  of 
the  Russian  Bible  Society  tnat  followed  brought  the  work 
lo  a  termination. 

^  Tehuwcutehian  is  spoken  by  a  people  Inhabiting  both 
sides  of  the  Volga,  numbering  about  670,000  individusls, 
partially  Christianized.  In  1817  an  attempt  was  made  by 
the  Rnssian  Bible  Society  at  Simbirsk  to  translate  the 
New  Test.  In  1818  the  Four  Gospels  were  translated,  and 
two  years  later  the  entire  TesL,  under  the  care  of  the  arch- 
bii«hop  of  Kazan,  to  whose  diocese  the  people  belong,  llitt 
edition,  consisting  of  6000  copies,  was  printed  in  Russian 
characiers. 

49.  VotnUian  is  spoken  in  the  governments  of  Perm  and 
Tobolsk,  ill  a  district  l>etween  the  Tobol,  the  Beresoy,  the 
Obi,  and  the  Uralian  Mountains.  A  translation  of  the 
Go8)>el  of  St.  Matthew  into  Vogulian  is  contained  in  the 
collection  of  prince  Lucien  Bonaparte. 

60.  Wotjakian,  The  third  section  of  the  Permian  race 
consists  of  the  Wo^aki*.  about  800,000,  located  in  the  Up- 
per Kama,  and  genenillv  Christlaiii;^.  In  1880,  Lewan- 
dowski,  a  leamea  WuiJaK,  cmnmenced  a  translation  of  the 
New  TesL  The  Russian  Bible  Society  enconraued  him  v* 
continue ;  and  thus  under  the  care  and  inspection  of  the 
Viatka  Branch  Bible  Society,  the  gospels  of  SS.  Matthew 
and  Mark  were  completed  during  the  year  1883.  From 
the  flret  cheets  of  these  gospels  some  portions  were  read 
in  their  churches,  and  it  b  related  that  the  people  demand- 
ed to  hear  more,  out  a  change  came;  the  nusslan  society 
became  extinct,  and  all  its  printing  operaiioua  were  nec- 
essarily suspended. 

Besides  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society ^  see  The  Bible  of  Every  Land,  bat  es- 
pecially Dalton,  Das  Gebet  des  Uerm  in  den  JSprcuken 
Russlands  (St.  Petersburg,  1870).     (&  P.) 

Russian  Sects.  Religious  sects  abound  in  Rns- 
sia,  and  under  the  most  absolute  monarchy  in  Europe 
we  have  the  singular  phenomenon  of  large  bodies  of 
dissenters  defying  the  sovereign's  power,  and  living  in 
open  secession  from  the  National  Church.  All  of  these 
sects  are  included  under  the  general  name  of  Raskol- 
niks  (q.  v.),  i.  e.  Schismatics,  The  Raskolniks  are  di- 
vided into  two  great  branches,  the  Popoftchina  and  the 
Bezpopoftchins,  the  former  having  priesta  and  the  lat- 
ter none.  (For  much  of  the  following  article  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Flocken,  missionary  to  Bul- 
garia.) 

I.  The  PoPOFTCHiKS  are  divided  into  five  prindpal 
sects. 

1.  The  Diacono/lchws,  This  sect  was  started  in 
1706  at  Veska,  under  the  leadership  of  Alexander  the 
Deacon,  from  whom  it  takes  its  name. 

2,  The  Epefanofichins  (q.  v.). 

8.  The  Peremayannflchins  (q.  v.). 

4.  The  Starovertzi  (men  of  the  ancient  faith)  is  the 
name  assumed  by  th6  majority  of  those  who  refused  to 
acquiesce  in  the  reforms  introduced  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, especially  the  revision  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
liturgical  books  effected  by  the  patriarch  Nikon  (A.D. 
1654).  The  following  are  the  points  which,  they 
strenuously  maintain,  justify  their  separation  from  the 
National  Church :  a.  The  service  should  be  accoiding 
to  the  old  books  before  their  alteration  by  Nikon,  h. 
In  the  Creed  the  article  on  the  Holy  Ghost  should 
read,  **And  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  true  and  living 
Lord.*'    c.  The  Hallelujah  should  be  sung  only  twice, 
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ml  three  times;  after  the  aeconil  adding  "GIot?  to 
tioL"    i.  The  procoriong  around  Ihe  churches  ibould 

That  tbe  ago  of  the  cron  Bliould  be  mode  by  unil- 
lig  ili«  fQuTih  and  fifth  tinmen,  and  not  tlie  tint  three 
Jnpsipirilh  the  ibumb.  /,  To  acknowledge,  respect, 
ud  idMe  only  the  eiKbtr^nded  cruet,  g.  Th«  name 
oriaui  ia  to  be  writMn  and  pronounced  laua,  and  not 


■  other  and  Mill  umiUer  pc 
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'  and  the  lendenc)'  to  fanaticism  so  unirerealty  found  in 
KuiraiD  diiepnt  did  not  fail  lo  appear  among  theni. 
I  They  were  persecuted  under  Peter  I  (A.D.  1689-1736), 

penally  Catharine  II  and  Alexander  I,  have  adopted  a 
mildec  policy  wiib  the  hope  of  winning  them  back  to 
the  Eutem  Cburch.  But  little  sucoess  has  attended 
these  atlemptii  at  recniicilistion. 
I  6,  TckiniBbii,  or  WJeltntri,  an  insigniflcant  boiiy 
who,  during  the  time  of  the  persecution  (A.D.  IT30), 


IILThi  Ina  ot-hlrfa  li  k  aild  Ibu  u  ••■  pilDUd  mi  lo  BiUi  hy  lb* 
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A  P.ipofldllli  Tencber. 
took  reru^  on  the  iBlands  ol  the  Wjetka,  *  Bmill  rivei 
between  Kuni*  mil  Hol«nd,  whente  Ihfir  nime.  Here 
they  rormFd  ■  sepinte  coidmunit;  an<l  built  two  mnn- 
uteriea,  rrnm  which,  Ady  yeara  Uler,  lomt  of  them  mi- 
graud  Ui  PoUnd  «nil  built  ■  church  and  convent  it 
TcheniubolO.  TheirchierdiBliiiguishinKF*''''^^*'^* 
refuul  to  uke  ostlw  ind  to  utftr  prayei*  for  the  emperor. 
I(.  The  BuzpopoFTCHiNS,  *s  we  have  said,  are  di»- 
Mdlen  who  refuse  to  have  prieata,  the  ucramenla  l>e- 
in){  ail  ministered  and  services  conducted  Ly  lay  eldem. 
They  recOKniae  no  priestly  hierarchy,  and  dislike  the 
national  bisbopa  ai^d  priests  an  much  that  when  any 


A  Puportclilu  Uuu 
le  uT  these  etilers  their  I 


ling-dr« 


loiiMa  they  hasten,  as  soon  as 

■ta  and  wilK     They  believe 

that  the  Church  is  in  a  period  of  decline  and  apoaUsy, 

.  the  apustolic  succession  has  been  intemipted.  and 

legitimale  priests  are  now  impossible.     They  bold 

the  world  has  had  four  asras:  a  aprint(,  or  loaniing. 

from  Adam  until  the  building  of  Solomon's  Temple;  a 


itil  rl 


iiitil  I) 


if  Antic' 


1650;  and  now  the  cold  winter,  the  dark  night^ 

which  will  continue  until  the  Lord  ahatl  descend  upmi 

earth  to  sai-e  men.     The  Beipcipoftehins  ara  divided 

into  I'ery  many  sects,  some  nf  thi^m  holding  opii>iara 

scdingly  absurd.    The  three  principal  of  theae  a«ela 

thefoilowing: 
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I.  Tke  Pomofjam—Tha  fuoodei  of  ^la  KCt 
niiiava;  deacoii  uf  the  name  of  Dinilo  Wiculii 
iht  TFw  1696  be  fouaded  a  nunistaiy  on  ihe  borden 
of  the  Vi^a,  of  Hbich  for  tony  yan  be  wu  lh«  prior, 

ill  iu  leailerahip  he  waa  assialed  by  Andrei  Hiahlezk]!, 
whg  waa  of  princely  origin*  and  occupied  hbi  poaL  until 
J.ii  end,  bi  1736.  Soon  after  ihia  a  munaaiery  fur  Fe- 
nales  waa  oq^ued,  or  which  Salomoiiia,  [he  siller  o' 
Miabuzkr,  became  prioreas.  The  monaateriea  km 
amaaaed  wealth,  and  were  thereby  eoabled  to  procure 
large  library  of  old  Slavic  manuscripta,  and  compuaed 
Uniu  Tdt  the  education  of  aiugera,  wiiten,  paiuten, 
Ibe  futore  leaders  of  the  sect.  At  the  end  of  the  paat 
MnCnry  these  monaaterie*  conlwned  2000  maleani 
funale  inioatee.  Amlrei  and  Sioiion  Ileniauw 
writlen  BBTeral  works  far  the  aect,  and  in  general  de- 
knee  of  the  Rsskolnike,  of  wl '  '  '  " 
lo  Uit  Qtalinru  of  S'rwfit  ia  (       . 

The  teachings  of  [he  Pomoryaus,  aleo  called  Danil- 
Dvtchina,cDnaial  in  thefollowinf^:  n,  Fron 
Niko[i,  Che  Antiehriat  haa  been  reigning,  (h< 
in  [be  orthodox  Church,  and  baa  aboliahed 
nmoita  aud  prieatboud.     b,  Thoae  from  the  orthodox 

tebaptiam,  which,  like  other  aacramenta, 
ijueiice  of  the  fall  of  [be  uue  prieathood, 

[rue  [wicsthood,  [hers  i»  do  one  to  aolemn 
tberefbre  all  are  obliged  to  lire  in  the  unmarried  atate, 
and  tboae  married  in  the  Church  must  aeparale. 
Uouks  fniDi  the  onhodox  Church  cac  be  acknowledged 
ta  Hich  after  baring  been  rehaptized,  and  [hey  may  ' 


It  sta[e  and  b- 


ch  before 


•,  For 


ihoar  in  aotbority  no  prayi 
Ibe  reign  of  Amia  Ivanova  one  of  the  FoDDnn'anB  i 
penedtbia  la  the  auihuriiiee;  then,  lo  avoid  dilBculti 
with  Ibe  goremmeni,  they  inlniduced  a  player  for  1 
czar,  which  they  have  uaed  erer  since.    /■  The  croeaea 
Dot  to  have  the  insctiplion  "  I.  N.  R.  I.,"  becauae  Ihia  ia 
a  la[iD  bereay,  hut  [o  have  the  ioilial  lettera  of  these 
■oida!  Zar  Slavy  Itut  Chritlot  Sin  Baiiii,  "Lord  of 
GiorT,  Jesua  Cbrial,  Son  o(  Cod,"  aa  it  had  been  '     '' 
tioM  of  Nikon,    ff.  The  fuud  bought  is  the  market  ii 


A  Pinnoryati  Tescber. 
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not  to  be  coDsidered  unclean.    L  To  be  ready  for  lui- 
eide  by  fite  for  the  [rue  faith. 

2.  Thf  »cii»fjii/lcAiM,  — Thia  ia  [he  Mcond  Dflhe 
principal  sects  uf  [he  fleipopoflchina,  which  spread  wiib 
the  same  rapidity  in  another  part  of  the  couiilij-.  The 
principal  prumoier  of  it  was  a  deacon  by  Ihe  name  of 
Fedoe^  a  cunlempurary  uf  Danib  Wiculin.  Having 
removed  with  hia  family  to  foland,  he  gathered  aniuiid 
him  in  a  abort  time  a  number  uf  Kaakolnik  fugitivea 
from  Ruaaia,  and  fi>unded  two  abodes,  one  for  males  and 
the  other  fur  females,  among  whom  be  acted  as  priesU 
He  agreed  in  allpoinli!  with  the  Pomorv ana,  except  two, 
vit!  a.  The  inscription  of  "i.  N.  R  I."  ia  lo  be 
b.  The  food  bought  in  Ihe 


E   puriOed  hy  prayer   a 


of  the  Pomoryans  to  form  a 


'0  began, 


aucccaaful,  a' 


o  [he 


^i«U 


The  etfun 


V  belwt 


In  Ihe  year 
iled.alMoacow,  in  founding  a  cenobirical 
nown  as  the  rreobraabensky  Cemetery, 
:be  principal  centre  of  the  sect.  The 
or  thirty-eight  years  the  head  of  thia 
Elijah  Alexcjew  Knwilin,  a  dealer  in 
bricks  and  winea.  During  [he  pestilence  at  Moscow  in 
1771,  when  all  the  poor  workmen  who  bad  been  there 


nthat 


iried  tl 


sickne 


otr,  appliri 


n  anoiner  merchant,  Zeo- 

if  the  principal  roada  lead- 
ing from  the  city,  and  with  il  to  connect  a  cemetery  for 
[he  burial  of  those  that  died.  Having  received  the 
permijiHon,  [hey  established  a  barrier  and  building  for 
the  purpose  pivpoaed.  He,  with  others,  fed  the  hungry, 
nursed  the  aick,  and  comforted  the  dying.  The  news 
of  the  comfort  provided  by  Kowilin  spread  very  rapidly, 
and,  besides  the  hungry  and  sick,  the  people  «•  mam 
Moh  refuge  with  him.  He,  OD  Ihe  other  hand,  did  all 
be  could  lo  instil  into  the  minda  of  Ihe  refugees  that 
Ihia  woe  from  hunger  and  pestilence  waa  sent  upon 
Hoacow  by  (iod  aa  a  just  punishment  for  the  Wikonian 
heresy,  and  exhorted  them  to  repent  and  turn  lo  God. 
The  people,  seeing  that  thoae  living  aa  orthodox  wen 


A  Fedos^oflcblu  Teacher. 
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just  thrown  into  a  cart  and  hurled  off,  while  those  under 
Kowilin's  care  were  provided  with  all  the  necessaries  of 
life,  the  sacraments  in  the  last  hours,  and  when  dead 
were  given  a  Christian  funeral,  chose,  between  the  two, 
the  latter,  and  submitted  en  masse  to  rebaptism  and 
the  conditions  of  Kowilin.  At  the  same  time,  they 
turned  over  to  Kowilin  all  their  movable  and  real  prop- 
erty. When  the  pestilence  ceased,  he  retained  many  of 
his  adherents  and  formed  a  kind  of  monastery,  which,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  contained 
1500  persons  of  both  sexes.  The  sect  numbered  near- 
ly 10,000  members  at  Moscow.  To  perpetuate  the  in- 
stitution, he  petitioned  for  assistants  under  the  name  of 
trustees,  who  were  selected  from  among  the  members, 
and  were  of  the  richest  merchants.  The  news  of  the 
wealth  and  good  order  of  this  establishment  and  the 
concern  of  Kowilin  for  the  good  of  the  Fedosejoftcbins 
raised  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  sect  in  other  parts  of  the 
land,  which  by  degrees  placed  all  their  communities 
under  his  protection  and  made  them  dependent  upon 
the  Preobrashensky  Cemetery  institution,  from  which 
they  all  began  to  get  their  leaders  and  singers,  and 
bought  all  their  books  and  ikonas,  and  to  which  they 
continued  to  send  their  annual  contributions. 

3.  The  PhUippofijckint, — Beside  the  general  doctrines 
of  the  Bezpopoftchins,  the  Philippoftchins  hold:  a. 
That  only  the  eight-ended  cross  without  inscription  is 
to  be  venerated.  6.  Only  the  Uconas  according  to  the 
old  style,  and  painted  by  themselves,  are  to  be  wor- 
shippeiL  c.  No  prayers  are  to  be  offered  for  the  czar, 
d  Man  and  wife  are  to  be  separated  after  having  been 
rebaptized.  «.  Suicide  by  fire  or  hunger  is  martyrdom 
for  the  true  faith.  This  last  point  explains  why  the 
Philippoftchins  are  sometimes  also  called  Samososhi- 
gately  (Self-burners)  and  Morelshtchiky  (Starvation- 
ists).  Even  Philip  and  a  number  of  his  followers  burned 
themselves  by  setting  fire  to  their  monastery  and  re- 
maining in  xt.    See  Philippins. 

4.  Among  the  minor  sects  are : 

(1.)  The  Pastushkoe,  or  A  damantowa. — The  origina- 
tor of  this  sect  w^as  a  herdsman  of  Denisow,  Adam  by 
name.  Pastush,  in  Russian,  means  herdsman;  and  this 
his  calling,  combined  with  his  name,  forms  the  name 
of  the  sect.  He  censured  the  Philippins  because  of  their 
passion  for  suicide,  the  Pomoryans  on  account  of  their 
aversion  to  eat  and  drink  with  others ;  and  taught  that 
it  was  sinful  to  walk  on  paved  streets,  to  handle  money, 
and  possess  passports,  because  the  first  is  an  invention 
of  the  Antichrist,  and  the  last  two  bear  the  seal  and  im- 
print of  the  same. 

(2.)  The  Spasoua,  or  Kusmmtchin, — Its  founder  was 
Kusma,  an  illiterate  peasant,  and  his  doctrine  was  called 
Netovtchina  (a  word  derived  from  the  Russian  word 
net^  which  means  ''  there  is  not**),  and  is  used  in  this 
form  to  show  that  he  held  that  since  the  time  of 
the  correction  of  the  books,  and  with  them  the  prayers 
and  faith  in  the  orthodox  Church,  the  Antichrist  is 
reigning,  and,  consequently,  "there  is  no"  grace,  no 
sanctity,  no  sacraments.  He  taught  that  there  is  noth- 
ing holy  remaining  in  the  worid,  and  that  salvation 
is  to  be  obtained  only  through  the  ^'Spassa,**  which 
is  the  Slavic  word  for  the  Russian  5/>a«jrt/<>/,  meaning 
"  Saviour."  His  followers  do  not  rebaptize  those  that 
join  them,  nor  do  they  always  baptize  their  own  chil- 
dren, believing  that  the  *'Spassa"  can  save  them  with- 
out it.  The  marriage-tie,  where  or  whenever  performed, 
is  with  them  considered  indissoluble ;  but,  with  the  ap- 
proach of  age,  they  are  forbidden  to  make  use  of  its 
rites.  They  worship  only  their  own  ikonas  and  cross- 
es, which  they  always  carry  with  them,  and  which, 
therefore,  are  small  and  made  to  fold  together.  This 
sect  is  principally  to  be  found  in  the  districts  of  Nish- 
gorod. 

(3.)  The  Detoubeitchins  (Infanticides), — This  sect  con- 
sider it  a  great  mbfortune  for  children  to  come  under 
the  influence  of  Antichrist  (the  established  Church),  and 
believe  it  to  be  the  best  offering  they  can  make  to  God 


to  deliver  them  from  this  calamity — by  death,  if  neces- 
sary. They  do  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  commit  the 
crime  of  infanticide. 

(4.)  The  Beguny  {Deserters),  or  Sfrarmiky  (Wander- 
ers).— This  sect  originated  about  1790,  in  the  Tillage  of 
Sopel,  district  of  Jaroslav,  from  which  it  is  aonoetimes 
called  Sopelniks.  Its  fmmder  was  Deserter  Efimy,  who, 
after  having  been  rebaptized,  settled  in  said  village  and 
taught  that  the  Antichrist  had  ascended  his  throne  long 
ago :  first,  one  thousand  years  after  Christ  he  InTisibly 
reigned  in  the  Greek  empire  under  the  Greek  name  of 
Appoiyeuj*  as  intimated  by  John  in  the  Revelation; 
then,  after  the  lapse  of  66d  years,  which  letters  compose 
his  name,  he  appeared  in  Russia,  not  yet  as  cear,  but  as 
a  false  prophet,  as  stated  in  the  Revelation  by  John. 
And  this  first  beast  and  false  prophet  was  the  patriarch 
Nikon,  for  he  was  the  first  to  blaspheme  against  God  by 
changing  the  name  of  Isus  into  Jesus,\  and,  like  a  beast, 
persecuted  the  worshippers  of  the  true  Isus;  and  that 
he  really  was  the  beast  spoken  of  in  the  Apocalypse  is 
seen  from  his  real  or  lay  name,  Nikita,  in  Greek  Nifcif- 
rioc«t  which  gives  the  number  666.  After  his  fall, 
there  appeared  the  third  Antichrist,  or  the  second  beast 
with  the  two  horns,  which  signify  the  two  imperial 
names,  czar  and  imperator,  the  last  of  which,  in  Greek, 
is  'l7r€/oarop,§  and  also  gives  the  number  666.  In  this 
trinity  the  members  of  the  orthodox  Church  are  bap- 
tizetl  and  marked  with  the  sig^  of  the  cross  by  three 
fingers  instead  of  by  the  two  first,  as  it  was  of  old.  To 
escape  eternal  punishment,  it  is  necessary,  first  to  wash 
off  this  sign  and  mark  by  rebaptism,  and  then  flee  from 
every  city  and  village  which  forms  part  of  this  Babel  of 
Antichrist. 

(6.)  The  Isbranikif  or  "  Company  of  the  Elect,'' — The 
cause  of  the  separation  of  this  sect  from  the  Russian 
Church  was  not  any  difference  of  doctrine  or  ritual,  but 
a  desire  to  protest  against  the  laxity  and  inclination  to 
change  displayed  by  the  clergy,  and  to  adopt  a  greater 
piety  and  purity  of  life.  They  were  termed  by  the  or- 
thodox party  Roscholshiki  ( Sedition ists).  ihnkertim 
(On  Russian  Sects)  identifies  them  with  the  Starovertzi. 

(6.)  The  Bezslovestm  (the  dumb),  the  name  given  to 
a  not  very  numerous  sect  of  the  18th  centun',  whose 
members,  after  conversion,  became  perpetually  speei^- 
less.    Very  little  is  known  of  their  tenets. 

(7.)  The  Istmiye  Christiane,     See  Malakans. 

(8.)  The  KarabliH.    See  No.  (18)  below. 

(9.)  The  Khlistie,  or  FlageUunts, 

(10.)  The  Malakans  (q.  v.). 

(11.)  The  Maiivdsts  (q.v.). 

(12.)  The  MoreshikL 

(13.)  The  NetovUhins  (q.  v.). 

(14.)  The  Niconians  (q.  v.). 

(15.)  The  Njetowschitchini,     See  Nktovtshixs. 

(16.)  The  Roscholshiki  (q.  v.). 

(17.)  The  Saltatniki  (q.  v.). 

(18.)  The  Skoptti  (eunuchs),  a  name  given  to  this 
sect  because  of  their  practice  of  self-mutilation,  which 
they  supposed  to  be  warranted  by  Scripture  (Matt,  xix, 
1 2).  The  general  characteristics  of  this  sect,  even  amon^ 
those  who  do  not  adopt  this  extreme  course  of  action,  i^ 
one  of  self-mortification  and  asceticism.  They  perform 
self-imposed  penances,  such  as  flagellation,  wearing  hair- 
cloth shirts,  and  iron  chains  and  crosses.  They  profess 
great  respect  for  Peter  III,  of  whom  they  keep  pictures 
in  their  houses,  in  which  he  is  represented  with  a  scar- 
let handkerchief  tied  round  his  right  knee  (which  is 
supposed  to  be  one  of  their  Masonic  signs).  They  ex- 
pect him  to  revisit  the  earth  as  the  true  Messiah,  and, 
having  rung  the  great  bell  of  the  Church  of  the  Asceii- 

*  The  word  is  rendered  'AitoAXpci',  while  it  onght.to  be 
'AiroWi'Mf :  the  first  is  equal  to  666,  the  sec«»nd  to  1461. 

t  Before  Nikon's  lime  the  two  vowelsiu  the  word  Jeshna 
were  left  out,  so  it  read  Isns. 

X  The  word  is  rendered  Niticnnor,  equal  to  666;  while  It 
ought  to  be  NnK^rar,  equnl  to  687. 

9  The  word  is  rendered  'lircptirop,  equal  to  666;  while  it 
ought  to  be  'lAAweiMJTop,  equal  to  706. 
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man7  otnolete  forma  of  e: 


E!ieWbiie,arPalLBh,KuHian, 
gpoken  by  ihe  common  peo- 
ple in  parU  of  Lithunnuind 
■  ,  While  It<a»i«.    'I'be  e»rli. 

While  Kimian,  anil  in  1517 
parts  iif  the  Old  I'nI.  were 

printed  at  Prague,  while  the 
Acta  and  th«  Epiillea  ap- 
ml  at  Wilna  in  IB27. 
!  tranalatfir  ia  said  to 
e  been  Fr.  Skorina.  At 
the  rtnue  ortbe  17th  crntnry 
mother  attempt  mas  tnade 
o  produce  a  veiwon  of  the 


in  the  Grei 


Heliiduua  BxereUe  uf  au«  uF  Ui«  tik 

son  in  Moscow,  to  sammon  the  elect,  and  reigii  <"<r  all 
At  aiK  SkopuL  They  are  noted  for  their  anxtety 
to  procure  converts,  and  he  who  gains  twelfe  ia  digni- 
M  viih  the  title  of  apostle.  Their  chief  peculiaritiea 
of  ptictioe  and  doctrine  are  the  rejection  of  the  reiuc- 
naion  uf  the  body,  a  refusal  to  i4iaervc  Sunday,  and 
li«  MimitHtifHi  of  certain  rit«9  invented  by  theinaelves 

niiiiMruui  aect  in  aome  goremments,  aa  that  of  Orel, 
cutDpriiing  whole  village*,  and  they  have  many  adher- 
nti  among  the  jeweller*  and  goldsmiiha  uf  Ht,  Petera- 
bo^,  Mrocow,  and  other  lai^e  tiiwns. 

(19.)  Tie  Slrigoiaiit.  This  nect  arose  in  Novgorod 
11  ilie  ckiee  of  the  14th  or  early  in  the  ISth  ceniiiry. 
A  Jew  named  Horie,  joined  by  two  Christian  prieeta, 
Uraii  and  Atexie,  and  afterwards  by  an  excommuiii- 
oKd  deacon  named  Karp  Slrigoliiih,  preached  a  mixl- 
mt  of  JudaiaiD  and  Christianity,  and  gained  so  many 
fglliniFts  that  a  national  council  waa  called  to  auppnae 
bim.  They  regard  the  pa3mient  of  muiwy  hy  the  der- 
tJ  in  the  bishops  on  ordination  as  simnniacali  and  onn- 
feniiin  to  a  priest  as  onscripturaL  Strigolnik  himself 
■u  ihrawn  into  the  river  and  drowned  during  a  riot 
in  Norgwod,  but  the  opposition  of  his  fidlowers  to  the 
fionian  Cbuich  continued  for  manv  yeant  after  his 
dtsih. 
(SO.)  r»e  I^Jetfem* 

(tl.)  Hk  Yedmontrln  (Coreligionists).  This  name 
■Bgirni  to  sonie  memberv  of  tha  Slarorenii  ii 
nagu  of  Alexander  (1801-35),  when  strong  hupea  were 
mimained  of  regaining  them  to  the  onboilox  commun' 
itn.  Tbey  asaume  for  themaelTe*  the  nune  of  Blagc» 
krrenni,  or  "  The  Blessed." 

For  litetiture,  aee  Dimitri,  tfiit.  of  Sauian  Srcfi 
Fukli,  lUfTievm  Sacmm;  Gregoire,  fOtt.  dn  SfOa 
Bi£ginta  (Paria,  1814),  vol.  iv;  Haxthausen,  Sludm 
ikrJbu^iPkJ  (Han.  1847);  Krazinski, /.ectum  oa 
™w  (Umd.  1869) ;  UouravielT,  llal.  of  Ike  Ckareh  of 
Saia  (ibid.  1843);  Plalnn,  Prtted  SluU  ofOt  Grrtt 
»»r(4i.Sa«»i,.(inQkerton'«tranBLEdinb.l814;  N.T. 
l«li) :  Strabl,  Gaci.  der  Grmdunq,  etc.,  der  chriMUelUn 
Wrria«i,»(H«d,  etc  (Halle,  1S80>     See  KL-saiA. 

*"— '-n   Varatou  or  thk  Scbipturkb. 
Boaan  language,  which  is  understood  from  Archangel 
loAMrakhan,  admits  ofbut  two  principal  <liviBions,r 
Ij.Gnal  RiBsian— the  literary  and  ofBcial  langua 
ibi  ulion,  ^»kea  in  Hoacnw  and  the  northern  parts  of 
ibetnpiiE— and  Uttle,  or  Maku  Uiiiaian,  which  contains 


The  pi 
venionwastheLuiheran  pas- 
tor Ernest  tilllck,  of  Livonia, 
who  nude  it  from  the  Old 
Slavonic  text.  Unhappily, 
at  the  siege  of  Msrienburg, 
in  lT03,the  whole  ofGlllck'a 
'Strayed.  In  the  year  1RI6  (he  Hnssian 
laid  before  the  emperor  Alexander  some 
c^ies  of  a  new  version,  and  he  wss  much  struck  at  per- 
ceiving that,  while  so  many  barbarous  tribes  had  been 
thus  put  in  poaeessinn  of  the  oracles  of  God,  "hi»  ouii 
Russians  slill  remained  destitute  of  the  boon  merrifully 
designed  to  be  freely  communicated  to  all."  At  his  in- 
stigation an  order  was  immediately  foraarded  through 
the  president  of  the  society  to  theHoly  Synod,  enjoin- 
ing the  transhtion  of  the  New  Test,  into  modem  Kuss. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Religious  Academy  of  Si.  Pe- 
ler^urg,  the  work  was  undertaken  by  the  archinian> 
drite  Philaret,  and,  aDer  three  i-ears  had  been  deviited 
to  the  undrrtahiiig,  an  edilion  of  the  Four  Gorpels  was 
struck  off,  in  parallel  columns  with  the  SIsvonic  text. 
The  preface  to  the  Gospels,  which  appeared  In  1819, 
was  signed  by  Philaret,  Michael,  metropoliian  of  Nov- 
gorod, and  Seraphim  of  Moscow.  The  demand  for  thia 
work  was  such  that  in  1820  the  foutlh  edilion  of  the 
Gospels  waa  published;  in  the  same  year  the  second 
edilion  of  the  Acta  was  printed,  while  the  first  edition 
of  the  entire  New  Test,  did  not  appear  till  182S.  As 
to  the  order  of  tha  books  of  the  New  Test,,  which 
were  reprinted  and  published  by  TaucbnilE,of  Leipsic, 


d  again 


IS  foUon 


Matthew,  Marii,  Luke,  ilohn.  Acts;  the  epistles  of  James, 
Peter,  John,  and  Jude;  Komana,  Philemon,  Hebrews, 
Revelation. 

Of  the  Old  Test„  only  the  Psalms  were  translated  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Pavsky,  of'the  Cal  hedral  of  St.  Peiereburg, 
the  first  Hebrew  scholar  in  the  empire.  The  lirst  edi- 
tion appeared  in  I82S,  and  consisted  of  lli.OOO  cnjuea; 
yet  BO  great  was  the  demsnd  that  within  ihe  space  of 
two  veare  no  less  than  100,000  copies  left  Ihe  press.  In 
1853'  Mr.  Tsuchnitz,  of  Leipsic,  published  an  edition  in 
Hebrew  and  Runian.  The  edition  before  us,  in  Rusa 
alone,  waa  published  at  London  in  1842,  and  we  notice 
that  the  word  "  Selah"  is  always  pn(  in  brackets)  tbat 
Ihe  number  of  verse*  in  the  different  pealms  does  not 
agree  with  Ihe  English,  but  with  the  Hebrew,  as  the 
superscriptions,  which  arc  found  in  Ihe  Knglish  Bible 
in  small  type,  are  counted  as  a  verse;  I'so.  ix  and  x 
are  translated  acconling  to  the  Sept.  ss  one,  and  thui^ 
e.  g.,  tbe  xvitiih  is  the  xviith  Psalm;  the  cxiviilh 
Psalm  of  the  Hebrew  is  divided,  as  in  the  Sept.,  into 
two— cxlvi,  from  l-ll,  and  exlvii,  from  12-20  — and 
thus  the  usual  number  of  150  psalms  is  gained.  The 
transbtioQ  of  the  other  hooka  of  the  Old  Test,  from  Ihe 
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Hebrew  proceeded  under  the  direction  of  the  religious 
academies  of  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Kief;  and  an 
edition  to  consist  of  10,000  copies  of  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Kuth,  was  subse- 
quently undertaken;  but  in  1826  the  Russian  Bible  So- 
ciety was  suspended  by  the  ukase  of  the  emperor  Nich- 
olas. A  new  translation  has  of  late  been  issued  by  the 
Holy  Synod,  while  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Soci- 
ety also  published  a  version,  which  is  largely  circulated 
in  Russia.  See  The  Bible  of  Every  Land,  p.  296  sq.; 
Dalton,  Das  Gebet  de$  Herm  in  den  Sprachfn  Russlandsy 
p.  37  sq.;  Keuss,  Getchichie  der  heiligen  Schriften  des 
Neuen  Testaments  (Brunswick,  1874),  §  490;  aU»o  the 
A  nnual  Reports  of  the  British  and  Fortiyn  Bible  Sod- 
eiy,     (B.  P.) 

Russniaks  (also  Russink  and  Rutheni),  the  name 
of  a  variety  of  peoples  who  form  a  branch  of  the  great 
Slavic  race,  and  are  sharply  distinguished  from  the 
Muscovites,  or  Russians  proper,  by  their  language  and 
the  entire  character  of  their  life.  They  are  divided 
into  the  Russniaks  of  Galicia,  North  Hungary,  Podolia, 
Volhynia,  and  Lithuania,  and  are  estimated  by  Schafa- 
rik  at  13,000,000.  They  are  almost  all  agriculturists, 
and,  on  the  whole,  rather  uncultivated.  Before  the  17th 
century  they  were  a  free  race,  but  were  then  subjugated, 
partly  by  the  Lithuanians,  partly  by  the  Poles,  and  for 
a  long  time  belonged  to  the  Polish  kingdom.  Their 
language  has  consequently  become  closely  assimilated 
to  the  Polish.  In  earlier  times  it  was  a  written  speech 
with  quite  distinctive  characteristics,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  translation  of  the  Bible  published  at  Ostrog 
in  1581,  and  from  various  statutes  and  other  literary 
monuments  still  extant.  Recently,  printing  in  the 
Russniak  tongue  has  been  recommenced.  The  Russni- 
aks belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  United  Greek 
Church,  but  in  part  also  to  the  Non-united.  They  pre- 
serve many  old  customs  peculiar  to  themselves,  and 
much  folk-lore,  pn>8e  and  poetic,  very  like  that  current 
in  Poland  and  Servia.  This  has  been  collected  by 
Vaclav  in  hb  Piesni  Polskie  i  Ruskie  (Lemberg,  1838). 
Levicki  has  published  a  Grammatik  der  russimschen 
Sprache  fur  Deutsche  (Przemysl,  l^QS),— Chamber  is 
Encydop,  s.  v. 

Ruaso- Greek  Churoh  is  the  community  of 
Christians  subject  to  the  emperor  of  Russia,  using  the 
Slavonic  liturgy  and  following  the  Russian  rite.  See 
Grkek  Church. 

1.  Origin, — The  early  history  of  the  Russian  Church 
is  involved  in  much  obscurity;  but  that  Christianity 
was  introduced  into  Russia  previous  to  the  middle  of 
the  9th  centurv  must  be  inferred  from  a  letter  of  Pho- 
tins  (866)  in  which  he  says  that  the  people  called  Rus- 
sians had  forsaken  idolatry,  received  Christianity,  and 
allowed  a  bishop  to  be  placed  over  them  {EpistoltBf  ed. 
Montacaut,  p.  68).  Its  diffusion,  however,  was  very  lim- 
ited. The  princess  Olga  was  baptized  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  10th  century,  but  by  no  means  succeeded  in 
winning  over  her  son  Sw^toslav  and  her  people  to 
Christianitv.  Nor  was  it  till  the  alliance  of  Vladimir 
with  the  court  of  Byzantium  by  his  marriage  with 
Anne,  sister  of  the  emperor  Basil  II,  and  his  baptism  in 
988  (when  he  took  the  name  of  Wassily,or  Basil),  that 
the  foundation  of  Christianitv  can  be  said  to  have  been 

a 

regularly  laid  in  Russia.  He  issued  an  edict  for  the 
destruction  of  idols  and  idol  temples  throughout  his 
dominions;  and  his  subjects  were  commanded  to  re- 
ceive baptism,  which  they  did  in  very  large  numbers. 
Churches  were  built  in  all  directions,  the  first  of  them 
being  dedicated  by  Vladimir  himself.  Yaroslav,  the 
next  Russian  monarch,  built  convents  which  he  tilled 
with  Greek  scholars  and  artists,  and  many  works  were 
translated  from  Greek  into  the  Slavonic  dialects. 

2.  Government, — At  first  the  Russian  Church  was  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  Rome,  and  it  seems  that  as  late 
as  the  Council  of  Florence  (1439)  the  adherents  of  the 
Roman  Church  throughout  Russia  were  as  numerous 


as  tboae  of  the  Greek  party.  Its  complete  separatino 
from  Rome  was  effected  by  an  archbishop  of  Kief, 
named  Photius,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  oentoiy. 
For  more  than  a  century  it  continued  directly  sabjert 
to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople ;  but  in  1588  the  pa- 
triarch Jeremias,  being  in  Russia,  held  a  synod  of  the 
Russian  bishops  and  erected  the  see  of  Moscow  into  a 
patriarchate  with  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  territory. 
He  was  also  induced  in  1589  to  consecrate  Job,  arch- 
bishop of  Rostow,  the  first  patriarch.  This  action  was 
afterwards  confirmed  by  a  synod  held  at  Constantino- 
ple ;  but,  as  their  junior,  the  patriarch  of  Moscow  rank- 
ed after  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Jerusa- 
lem, and  Constantinople.  This  subordination  was  ac- 
quiesced in  until  the  reign  of  Alexis  Michaelowitz, 
when  the  patriarch  of  Moscow,  Nikon,  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge it  further.  When  Peter  the  Great  became 
ruler,  he  saw  that  his  government  was,  in  fact,  divided 
with  the  clergy  and  the  patriarch.  Upon  the  death  of 
Adrian,  in  1700,  when  the  bishops  were  assembled  to 
choose  his  successor,  Peter  entered  and  broke  ap  the 
meeting,  declaring  himself  patriarch  of  the  Russian 
Church.  To  wean  the  clergy  by  degrees  from  their 
established  rights,  he  kept  the  office  open  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years,  and  abolished  it  in  1721.  The  per- 
manent administration  of  Church  affairs  was  placed  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  council,  called  the  "Holy  Syn- 
od," or  "  Permanent  Synod,"  consisting  of  archbbhopf 
bishops,  and  archimandrites,  all  named  by  the  em- 
peror. 

8.  Constitution, — Under  the  direction  of  this  council, 
a  series  of  official  acts  and  formularies,  and  catechetical, 
doctrinal,  and  disciplinary  treatises,  was  drawn  up,  by 
which  the  whole  scheme  of  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
Church  government  of  the  Russian  Church  was  settled 
in  detail,  and  to  which  all  the  clergy,  officials,  and  dig- 
nitaries are  required  to  subscribe.  The  leading  princi- 
ple of  this  constitution  is  the  absolute  suprenoacy  of  the 
czar,  and  it  has  been  maintained  in  substance  to  the 
present  time.  The  Holy  Synod  is  considered  as  one  of 
the  great  departments  of  the  government,  the  minister 
of  public  worship  being  ex  officio  a  member.  This  code 
was  enacted  in  1551  and  received  the  name  of  Stoylavt 
or  a  hundred  chapters. 

4.  Doctrine.— Ab  regards  doctrine,  the  Rossian  Church 
may  be  considered  as  identical  with  the  common  body 
of  the  Greek  Church  (q.  v.).  With  that  Church  it  re- 
jects the  supremacy  of  the  pope  and  the  double  proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Ghost  All  the  great  leading  charac- 
teristics of  its  discipline,  too,  are  the  same;  the  differ- 
ences of  ceremony  being  too  minute  to  permit  our  en- 
tering into  detaiL  The  discipline  as  to  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy  is  the  same  as  that  described  for  the  Greek 
Church;  and  in  carrying  out  the  law  which  enforces 
celibacy  upon  bishops  the  Russians  adopt  the  same  ex- 
pedient with  the  Greeks,  viz.  of  selecting  the  bishops 
from  among  the  monks,  who  are  celibates  by  virtue  of 
their  vow. 

5.  Liturgy, — The  service  of  the  Russian  Church  was, 
at  its  commencement,  borrowed  from  the  Greek  Church, 
according  to  the  books  translated  by  Cyril  and  Metho- 
dius into  the  Slavic,  which  to  this  day  is  the  language 
of  the  Church.  They  translated,  however,  only  the 
most  necessary  books,  the  others  being  translated  into 
Russian  since  the  time  of  Yaroslav  I.  In  them  were 
found  many  mistakes  which  Cyprian  and  Photius  la- 
bored to  correct;  but,  as  the  metropolitans  who  suc- 
ceeded them  were  Russians,  and  not  well  versed  in  the 
Greek  language,  errors  again  crowded  in.  Maksim,  a 
monk,  was  called  from  Athos  in  1506  and  ordered  to  re- 
vise the  Church  books,  and  soon  discovered  that,  by  the 
numerous  errors  of  translation,  even  the  articles  oif  the 
Creed  had  been  changed  in  meaning.  His  work  dis- 
pleasing some,  they  brought  false  charges  against  him, 
and  he  was  sent  to  a  monastery,  deprived  of  the  sacra- 
noents,  and,  after  thirty  years  of  suffering,  died  in  1656. 
When  Nikon  became  patriarch,  he  undertook  the  cor* 
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mini  of  t1t«  booki,  and  Mnt  ro  the  lUat  the  monk 
hnaj  Sochuiow  Tor  the  purpoap  of  inllFcting  >iicieiit 
Gntt  tnd  Slavic  MSS.  This  mulud  in  the  comc- 
dniifth*  Scriptures  Bntl  the  iiumductian  of  the  oor- 
nmd Tendon  in  the  place  of  the  old  ones.  The  Churcb 
Krritt  itself  underwent  no  change  except  the  iddiiiDD 

i.  Ckrtfif. — There  are  thm  ranka  of  eTriKopaC7  in 
llw  Churcb^ — lne[ropolit>n^  anhbiihops,  and  bishops, 
■boHchhave  apecDliardren.  These  three  cUaaea  are 
olltdbj  the  general  name  of  urcAiro.  or  prelates;  ne»t 
u  [h(m  in  d^;nK  are  the  archimamlri/n  and  /lepoami- 
■Lorabbota  and  prion  of  the  monaslerieat  and  last  and 
lowea  of  all  are  the  monka,  who  have  been  either  or- 
iliinal  for  Lhe  priestly  office,  foi  the  aecond  degree,  or 


■■Mcovlte  Blabop. 

diaconate^  or  are  mere  lay  bmthera  without  having 
lakes  the  low.  The  clergy  are  divided  into  two  daasea, 
ngalat  and  secular.  The  Drat  are  alone  entitled  Co  the 
highen  dignilies  of  the  Church,  are  ordained  under 
much  xricler  vows  than  the  others,  and  are  lermed  the 
black  clergy  from  their  wearing  a  black  robe.  The 
***^>ltr^  olei^  have  a  brown  and  blue  robe,  and  are 
ImDcd  the  while  clergy.  Although  apecial  proviiion 
wa*  made  for  Che  Roman  Cacholia  in  Poland  by  the 
CRcuon  of  an  archbishopric  in  communion  with  Rome 
at  MnhilcT  in  1783,  and  atill  later  arrangementa,  yet 
the  whole  policy  of  the  Kueaiao  government  is  oppoeed 
to  the  free  exercise  ofworship  by  ila  subjects.  Accord- 
iBK  ta  the  Slalittical  ytar-bmk  of  tkt  Ruitian  Empire 
tut  1871,  the  orthodox  adherenta  of  the  RuBuan  Church 
exoecdexl  53,oC0,000,  the  clergy  of  all  ranks  numbering 
abODt  215,000.  Religious  sects  abound,  who  all  go  by 
tlM  general  name  of  Raskulniks  (q.  v.).  See  King, 
Tianit  vi  Bmaa;  Krazinaki,  Rttigioui  Hiitory  of  Ae 
oat:  HouravieO;  lliitory  of  Ike  Church  m 
A,  Hiilori) of  tirtdt  and  ATTaenian  Church- 
(IfiM).    See  Russia. 

Hnat  (Opiate.  I'l^c)  occurs  as  the  trantlation  of 

diHerent   Oreek    words   in  Matt,  vi,  19,  SO  and 

In  the  former  passage  (be  word  ppiait. 

lined  with  mje,  "moth,"  has  by  some  been 

to  denoU  the  larva  of  some  moth  injurious 

the  Ttma  ^nnielia  (<M  Staitilon,  Inttcla 
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£>-^(n.iii,SO).  The  Hebrew  C$  (Tsa.  I,  9)  is  rendered 
/3pw(n(  by  Aquila  (camp,  alao  A/iiif.  Jtrtm.  v,  1%  atrii 
I'oH  tai  fipaiiiarmv,  "from  rust  and  moths;"  A.V.  Bar. 
vi,  12).  Sculletus  {Eztrc  Eeimg.  ii.  8b;  Cril.  Bae.  vol. 
vi)  believes  thai  the  words  o^  '"'  0piint  are  a  hen- 
disdys  for  o^c  (Spwrruiv.  The  word  can  scarcely  be 
taken  to  signify  "rust,"  for  which  there  is  another  term, 
I'uc,  which  is  used  by  James  to  express  rather  the  "  tar- 
nish" which  overspreads  silver  than  "rust,"  by  which 
name  we  now  understand  "oxide  of'irun."  Bpwnc  ia 
no  doubt  intended  to  bsve  reference,  in  a  general  sense, 
lo  any  corrupting  and  destroying  substance  that  may 
attack  treasures  of  any  kind  which  have  long  been  suf' 
fered  to  remain  undisturbed.  The  allusion  of  James  i* 
lo  the  corroding  nature  of  loj  on  metals.  Scultctus  cor- 
rectly observes, "  £nigine  defurmantur  quidem,Bed  nan 
comimpuniurnomroi;"  buttboughthiais-strictlyspeak- 
ing,  true,  the  ancients,  just  as  ourselrce  in  common  par- 
lance, spoke  of  the  corroding  nature  of  "  rust"  (comp. 
Hainniund,^Riwi'al:in  MatU  vi,  19).— Smith.  More- 
over, various  wrilen  agree   that  the  gold  and  silver 

than  those  of  the  present,  being  much  mare  ezlennvely 
adulterated  with  alloys. 

Theword  translated  "scum"  {n»br),eA«idA)  in  Ewk. 
xxiv,  6,  II,  12  means  the  lust  or  curroaian  of  the  pot 
of  bian  (ai  rather  copper)  which  typified  Jerusalem. 
Copper  is  more  liable  lo  corroaion  than  the  other  met- 
als, each  of  which  has  its  own  dissolvent;  but  copper  is 
acted  upon  by  all  those  dissolvents,  and  the  corrosion 
of  the  copper  pot  sytnbolizea  the  aptitude  of  Jerusalem 
lo  corrupiions,  which,  being  shown  by  Eiekiel  to  be  re- 
moved only  by  the  agency  of  flre,  was  a  type  of  the 
awful  punishments  and  Oery  purgitioD  awaiting  Jeru- 

Rtlit  O«orga,  a  learned  English  divine,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Cambridge,  and  educated  at  Christ's  (Mlege. 
On  the  Restoration,  Jeremy  Taylor,  foreeeeing  the  va- 
cancy in  the  deanery  of  Connor,  in  Ireland,  sent  Co  Cam- 
bridge lo  secure  a  man  suitable  foi  that  pontioo.  Dr. 
Rust  was  chosen,  and  be  landed  at  DubUn  about  Au- 
gust, 1661.  He  was  prefemd  to  the  deanery  as  soon  as 
it  was  void,  and  in  1662  to  the  rMtory  of  the  island  of 
Magee.  The  Mshop  dying  (Aug.  18, 1667),  the  bish- 
opric was  divided,  and  I>r.  Rust  became  bishop  of  Dn>- 
more, which  position  he  held  nntil  his  death, in  DecesQ- 
ber,  1670.  He  wrote,  A  Lttttr  of  Retotution  amcrrmmg 
Origm,  etc  (Lond.  1661,  4to)  ■.—Ducoam  of  TmJt  .-— 

Rnat,  laaao,  a  German  doctor  of  theology  and 
member  of  the  cnnsistory  in  Spever,  was  liom  in  1796 
at  Muisbach,  in  Bsvaris.  In  1830  he  was  minister  in 
Ungstein,  in  1H?7  he  was  appointed  minister  of  the 
French  Reformed  Church  at  Erlangen,  in  1847  he  wsa 
called  to  Munich,  and  was  finally  made  pastor  in  Speyer, 
where  he  died  in  1B62.  Ha  wrote,  Philotaphie  tnd 
Ckritlmthtim,  oder  Wiitm  und  Glaubea  (Mannheim, 
1S3S,  2d  ed.)  ■.—Predifflen  ibtr  aiugeaahlU  Trxte  (Er- 
langen, 1830)  ■.—Stimmm  cfcr  RrfOTToalim  B.  der  Rrfor- 
laalormaniHe  Fiirittnu.VoUctr ditto- Zalf}b\A.\m\): 
— De  Blatio  Pateale  I'erilalU  et  Divmlalit  Seligioiii* 
Chriiliana  Vindke  (ibid.  1888),  pt.  i,  ii : — Jttut  Chrutut 
gratem  u.  heuti  u.  derwrtbe  tuak  w  Evigkeit  (Munich, 
1850),  sennoni  See  Winer,  llaitdbuch  der  tkeol.  Lilt- 
raftir,  i,25,  411;  11,103,405,744;  Zucholi,  BOL  TheoL 
p,  1101.      [RP.) 

RantiO-WOrk,  ashlsr  maaonTy,  the  joints  of  which 
are  worked  with  grooves,  or  channels,  to  render  them 

worked  in  this  way,  and  sometimes  only  the  horiiuntal 
ones.  The  grooves  are  either  moulded  or  plain,  and  are 
formed  in  several  different  ways.  The  surface  of  the 
work  is  some^mes  left,  or  purposely  made,  mugh,  but 
St  the  present  day  it  is  usually  made  even.  Rustic- 
work  was  never  employed  in  mediieval  buildings,  but 
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it  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  buildings  of 
Augustus  and  Claudius  at  Rome.  —  Parker,  Gloss,  of 
A  rchiUct,  s.  v. 

Ruter,  Calvin  W.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Bradford,  Orange  Co., 
Vt,,  March  15,  1794.  He  was  received  into  the  Ohio 
Conference  in  1817,  and  in  1820  was  transferred  to  the 
Missouri  Conference.  When  the  Indiana  Conference 
was  formed  in  1832,  Mr.  Ruter  was  chosen  its  secretary. 
He  took  deep  interest  in  founding  the  Indiana  Asbui^' 
University,  and  was  for  many  years  one  of  its  trustees. 
He  took  a  superannuated  relation  in  1855,  and  died 
June  II,  1859.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1859,  p.  274. 

Ruter,  Martin,  D.D.,  a  minister  and  instructor  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Charlton, 
Mass.,  April  3,  1785.  In  1801  he  was  admitted  into 
the  New  York  Conference,  and  in  1818  was  appointed 
in  charge  of  the  Newmarket  Wesleyan  Academy,  af- 
terwards removed  to  Wilbraham.  In  1828  he  became 
president  of  Augusta  College,  where  he  remained  until 
August,  1832.  In  1834  he  accepted  the  position  of 
president  of  Allegheny  College,  and  held  it  until  1887, 
when  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Texas 
mission,  where  he  formed  societies,  secured  the  building 
of  churches,  and  laid  out  the  greater  part  of  the  state  in 
circuits.  His  death  took  place  May  16, 1838.  He  pub- 
lished a  Hebrew  Grammar: — a  History  of  Martyrs: — 
an  Ecclesiastical  History : — Sermons :  — and  Letters,  See 
Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism^  s.  v. 

Rutgers,  Hknry,  a  distinguished  Revolutionary 
patriot,  philanthropist,  and  Christian  of  New  York  city, 
who  was  severely  wounded  while  serving  as  an  officer 
in  the  war  of  independence,  and  always  stood  high  in 
the  confidence  of  the  state  and  general  govemments, 
was  bora  in  1746.  Possessed  of  ample  wealth,  be  was 
noted  for  his  unceasing  munificence  to  various  objects 
of  humane  and  religious  charity.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  managers  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  was 
prominent  in  all  the  great  benevolent  movements  of  his 
time.  By  a  timely  act  of  liberality,  he  was  to  a  lai^ 
degree  instrumental  in  the  revival  of  Queen's  College, 
which  since  that  date  (1825)  has  been  honored  with  his 
venerated  name  as  Rutgers  College,  In  the  public  move- 
ments of  his  denomination  (the  Dutch  Reformeil),  he 
was  "  a  prince  and  a  great  man,  whose  praise  is  in  all 
the  churches."  He  died  Feb.  17,  1830,  in  the  full  con- 
fidence and  triumph  of  Christian  hope.  His  last  words 
were  "  Home !  home !"     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Ruth  (Heb.  Ruth,  pJI'n,  probably  for  PWn,  and  this 
for  ny^^^y  A  female  friend;  Sept.  and  New  Test., 'Poi'^^; 
Josephns,  'Pou&i|,  Ant,  v,  9,  1),  a  Moabitess,  the  wife, 
first,  of  Mahlon,  secondly  of  Boaz,  and  by  him  mother 
of  Obed,  the  ancestress  of  David  and  of  Christ,  and  one 
of  the  four  women  (Tamar,  Rahab,  and  Uriah's  wife 
being  the  other  three)  who  are  named  by  Matthew  in 
the  genealogy  of  Christ  She  thus  came  into  intimate 
relation  with  the  stock  of  Israel,  and  her  history  is  given 
in  one  of  the  books  of  the  sacred  canon  which  bears  her 
name.  The  narrative  that  brings  her  into  the  range 
of  inspired  story  is  constmcted  with  idyllic  simplicity 
and  pathos,  and  forms  a  pleasant  relief  to  the  sombre 
and  repulsive  shades  of  the  picture  which  the  reader 


has  just  been  contemplating  in  the  later  annals  of  the 
Judges.     It  is  the  domestic  history  of  a  family  oom- 
pelled,  by  the  urgency  of  a  famine,  to  abandon  the  laud 
of  Canaan,  and  seek  an  asylum  in  the  territories  of 
Moab.     Elimelech,  the  bead  of  the  emigrating  hoose- 
hold,  dies  in  the  land  of  his  sojourn,  where  bis  two  lor- 
viving  sons  "took  them  wives  of  the  women  of  Moab; 
the  name  of  the  one  was  Orpah,  and  the  name  of  the 
other  Ruth."     On  the  death  of  the  sons,  the  widowed 
parent  resolving  to  return  to  her  country  and  kindred, 
the  filial  affection  of  the  daughters-in-law  is  put  to  a 
severe  test,  and  Ruth  determines  at  all  hazards  to  ac^ 
company  Naomu    "Whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go,  and 
where  thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodge ;  thy  people  shall  be 
my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God :  where  thoa  diest,  I 
will  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried :  the  Lord  do  m 
to  me,  and  more  also,  if  aught  but  death  part  thee  and 
me,**  was  the  expression  of  the  unalterable  attachment 
of  the  young  Moabitish  widow  to  the  mother,  to  the 
land,  and  to  the  religion  of  her  lost  husband.    They  ar- 
rived at  Bethlehem  just  at  the  beginning  of  barley  har- 
vest, and  Ruth,  going  out  to  glean  for  the  support  of  her 
mother-in-law  and  herself,  chanced  to  go  into  the  field 
of  Boaz.  a  wealthy  man,  the  near  kinsman  of  her  father- 
in-law,  Elimelech.     The  story  of  her  virtues  and  her 
kindness  and  fidelity  to  her  mother-in-law,  and  her 
preference  for  the  land  of  her  husband's  birth,  had  gone 
before  her;  and  immediately  upon  learning  who  the 
strange  young  woman  was,  Boaz  treated  her  with  the 
utmost  kindness  and  respect,  and  sent  her  home  laden 
with  com  which  she  had  gleaned.     Boaz  had  bidden 
her  retum  from  day  to  day,  and  directed  his  servants  to 
give  her  a  courteous  welcome.    An  omen  so  propitious 
could  not  but  be  regarded  as  a  special  encouragement  to 
both,  and  Naomi  therefore  counselled  Ruth  to  seek  an 
opportunity  f<»r  intimating  to  B(»az  the  claim  she  bad 
upon  him  as  the  nearest  kinsman  of  her  deceased  bus- 
band.    A  stratagem,  which  in  other  circumstances  would 
have  been  of  very  doubtful  propriety,  was  adopted  for 
compassing  this  object;  and  though  Boaz  entertained 
the  proposal  favorably,  yet  he  replied  that  there  was 
another  person  more  nearly  related  to  the  family  than 
himself,  whose  title  must  first  be  disposed  of.     Without 
delay  he  applied  himself  to  ascertain  whether  the  kins- 
man in  question  was  inclined  to  assert  his  right— a 
right  which  extended  to  a  purchase  of  the  ransom  (at 
the  Jubilee)  of  Elimelech 's  estate.     Finding  him  indis- 
posed to  the  measure,  he  obtained  from  him  a  release, 
ratified  according  to  the  legal  forms  of  the  time,  and 
next  proceeded  himself  to  redeem  the  patrimony  of 
Elimelech,  and  finally,  with  all  due  solemnity,  took  Ruth 
to  be  his  wife,  amid  the  blemings  and  congratulations 
of  their  neighbors.    As  a  singular  example  of  virtue  and 
piety  in  a  rude  age  and  among  an  idolatrous  people;  as 
one  of  the  first-fmits  of  the  Gentile  har\'e8t  gathered 
into  the  Church;  as  the  heroine  of  a  story  of  exquisite 
beauty  and  simplicity;  as  illustrating  in  her  history  the 
workings  of  Divine  Providence,  and  the  truth  of  the 
saying  that  "the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  over  the  right- 
eous ;"  and  for  the  many  interesting  revelations  of  an- 
cient domestic  and  social  customs  which  are  aasociat^l 
with  her  story,  Ruth  has  always  held  a  foremost  place 
among  the  Scripture  characters.    Augustine  has  a  curi- 
ous speculation  on  the  relative  blessedness  of  Ruth, 
twice  married,  and  by  her  second  marriage  becoming 
the  ancestress  of  Christ,  and  Anna  remaining  constant 
in  her  widowhood  (Z>«  Bono  ViduH,),    Jerome  observes 
that  we  can  measure  the  greatness  of  Ruth's  virtue  by 
the  greatness  of  her  reward — *'  Ex  ejus  semine  Christus 
oritur"  (^Ejnst,  rxU  ad  Paulam), 

The  period  in  which  the  famine  above  spoken  of  oc- 
curred is  a  greatly  disputed  point  among  commentators. 
The  opinion  of  Usher,  which  assigns  it  to  the  age  of 
Gideon  (B.C  cir.  1360),  and  which  is  a  mean  between 
the  dates  fixed  upon  by  others,  carries  with  it  the  great" 
est  probability.  The  oppression  of  the  Midianites,  men- 
tioned in  Judg.  vi,  3-^,  which  was  productive  of  a  fam- 
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iat,  and  from  which  Gideon  was  instrumental  in  deliv- 
ering his  people,  wasted  the  land  and  destroyed  its  in- 
cretse,**tiU  thou  come  unto  Gaza;**  and  this  embraced 
the  region  in  which  Judah  and  Bethlehem  were  situ- 
tt«d.  The  territory  of  Judah  was  also  adjacent  to 
Jloab,  and  a  removal  thither  was  easy  and  natural.  The 
scourge  of  Midian  endured,  moreover,  for  seven  years ; 
and  ai  the  expiration  of  ten  years  after  the  deliverance 
by  Gideon  was  fully  consumnuited,  Naomi  re-emigrated 
to  her  native  land  (see  Henstenberg,  Pentat,  ii,  92,  note). 
— Ritto ;  Smith.  Ruth  seems  in  the  genealogy  of  Dav id 
to  have  been  his  great-grandmother,  but  as  fioaz  is  in 
the  aime  list  set  down  as  the  grandson  of  Nahshon,  who 
tloarisbed  at  the  Exode,  we  are  forced  to  suppose  the 
omission  of  some  nine  generations,  which  chronolc^ers 
insert  according  to  their  respective  schemes.    See  Ge- 

NILVLOOY  OP  JUSUS  ChRIST. 

RUTH,  Book  of.  This  book  is  inserted  in  the  can- 
on, according  to  the  English  arrangement  and  that  of 
the  Sept,  between  the  book  of  Judges  and  the  books  of 
Samuel,  as  a  sequel  to  the  former  and  an  introduction 
to  the  latter.  Among  the  ancient  Jews  it  was  added 
to  the  book  of  Judges,  because  they  supposed  that  the 
transactions  which  it  relates  happened  in  the  time  of 
the  JHdges  of  Israel  (Judg.  i,  1).  Several  of  the  ancient 
bthens,  moreover,  make  but  one  book  of  Judges  and 
Ruth.  In  the  Hebrew  Bible  it  stands  among  the  Ke- 
tkabim^  or  Hagi<^rapha.  Bot  the  modem  Jews  com- 
monly place,  after  the  Pentateuch,  the  five  Megilloth 
(q.T.)  — 1.  The  Song  of  Sok>roon;  2.  Kuth;  3.  The 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah ;  4.  Ecdeidastes ;  5.  Esther. 
Sometimes  Ruth  is  placed  the  first  of  these,  sometimes 
the  second,  and  sometimes  the  fifth. 

1.  The  true  deUe  and  authorship  of  the  book  are  alike 
ooknown,  though  the  current  of  tradition  is  in  favor 
of  Samuel  as  the  writer  (Talmud,  Buba  Bathra^  14, 2). 
That  it  was  written  at  a  time  oonsiderablv  remote  from 
the  events  it  records  would  appear  from  the  passage 
in  ir,  7,  which  explains  a  custom  referred  to  as  hav- 
ing been  ^  the  manner  informer  time  in  Israel,  concem- 
inf  redeeming  and  concerning  changing"  (comp.  Deut. 
xxr,  9).    That  it  was  written,  also,  at  least  as  late  as 
the  esubUshment  of  David's  house  upon  the  throne 
sppean  from  the  concluding  verse,  *'  And  Obed  begat 
J«»e,  and  Jesse  begat  David.**     The  expression,  more- 
over (i,  1),  "when   the  judges  ruled,"  marking  the 
period  of  the  occurrence  of  the  events,  indicates,  no 
doubt,  that  in  the  writer's  days  kings  had  already  be- 
pio  to  reign.    Add  to  this  what  critics  have  considered 
s»  cmain  Chaldaisms  with  which  the  language  is  in- 
terspersed, denoting  its  composition  at  a  period  consid- 
"ably  later  than  that  of  the  events  themselves.     Thus 
Kichhora  finds  a  Chaldaism  or  Syriasm  in  the  use  of 
X  for  n  in  X")13  though  the  same  form  occura  else- 
where.   He  adverts  also  to  the  existence  of  a  super- 
flooos  Yod  in  -^riad  and  Tni-^  (iii,  8)  and  in  ■»naa» 
(vcr.4).    As,  however,  the  language  is  in  other  re- 
^)«cta,  in  the  main,  pure,  these  few  Chaldaisms  may 
Ittre  arisen  from  a  slight  error  of  the  copyists,  and 
therdbre  can  scarcely  be  alleged  as  having  any  special 
bearing  on  the  sera  of  the  document.     The  same  re- 
nark  is  to  be  made  of  certain  idiomatic  phrases  and 
^i*n»  of  expression  which  occur  elsewhere  only  in  the 
books  of  Samuel  and  of  Kings,  as, "  The  Lord  do  so  to 
UK,  and  more  also"  (Kuth  i,  17 ;  comp.  1  Sam.  iii,  17 ; 
^r,il;  XX,  23;  2  Sam.  iii,  9,  3d;  xix,  13;  1  Kings  ii, 
3;  xix, 2;  XX,  10;  2  Kings  vi,  81);  "I  have  discov- 
«wl  to  your  ear,"  for  "  I  have  told  you"  (Ruth  iv,  4 ; 
owp.  1  Sam.  X?,  2 ;  2  Sam.  vii,  27). 

1  The  canoiucal  authority  of  Ruth  has  never  been 
<)uetioned,a  sufficient  confirmation  of  it  being  found  in 
the  (act  that  Both,  the  Moalntess,  comes  into  the  geneal- 
<^  of  the  Saviour,  as  distinctly  given  by  the  evangelist 
(Matt,  i,  6).  The  principal  difficulty  in  regard  to  the 
^  arises,  however,  from  this  very  genealogy,  in  which 
^  it  stated  that  Boaz,  who  was  the  husband  of  Kuth, 


and  the  great-grandfather  of  David,  was  the  son  of 
Salmon  by  Rahab.  Now,  if  by  Rahab  we  suppose  to 
be  meant,  as  is  usually  understood,  Rahab  the  harlot, 
who  protected  the  spies,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  that 
only  three  persons— Boaz,  Obed,  and  Jesse — should  have 
intervened  between  her  and  David,  a  period  of  nearly 
four  hundred  years.  The  solution  of  Usher  is  not  prob- 
able, that  the  aucestora  of  David,  as  persons  of  pre-em- 
inent piety,  were  favored  with  extraordinary  longevity. 
It  may  be  that  the  sacred  writere  have  mentioned  in 
the  genealogy  only  such  names  as  were  distinguished 
and  known  among  the  Jews.  But  a  more  reasonable 
explanation  is  that  some  names  are  omitted,  as  we 
know  is  elsewhere  the  case  in  the  same  genealogy. 
(See  above.) 

8.  The  leading  icope  of  the  book  has  been  variously 
understood  by  different  commentators.  Umbreit  ( Ueber 
Geitt  und  Zweck  det  Buche*  Jhithj  in  TheoL  Stud,  uud 
Krit.  for  1884,  p.  808)  thinks  it  was  written  with  the 
specific  moral  design  of  showing  how  even  a  stranger,  and 
that  of  the  hated  Moabitish  stock,  might  be  sufficiently 
noble  to  become  the  mother  of  the  great  king  David,  be- 
cause she  placed  her  reliance  on  the  God  of  IsraeL 
Bertholdt  regards  the  history  as  a  pure  fiction,  designed 
to  recommend  the  duty  of  a  man  to  marr}'  his  kins- 
woman ;  while  Eichhom  conceives  that  it  was  com- 
posed mainly  in  honor  of  the  house  of  David,  though  it 
does  not  conceal  the  poverty  of  the  family.  The  more 
probable  design  we  think  to  be  to  preintimate,  by  the 
recorded  adoption  of  a  Gentile  woman  into  the  family 
from  which  Christ  was  to  derive  his  origin,  the  final 
reception  of  the  Gentile  nations  into  the  true  Church, 
as  fellow-heirs  of  the  salvation  of  the  Gospel  The 
moral  lessons  which  it  uicidentally  teaches  are  of  the 
most  interesting  and  touching  character:  that  private 
families  are  as  much  the  objects  of  divine  regard  as  the 
houses  of  princes;  that  the  present  life  is  a  life  of  ca- 
lamitous changes ;  that  a  devout  trust  in  an  overruling 
Providence  will  never  fail  of  its  reward ;  and  that  no 
condition,  however  adverse  or  affiicted,  is  absolutely 
hopeless,  are  tniths  that  were  never  more  strikingly  il- 
lustrated than  in  the  brief  and  simple  narrative  before 
us.— Kit  to. 

4.  The  separate  commentaries  on  the  entire  book  are 
not  very  numerous.  Of  the  Church  fathere  we  men- 
tion the  following :  Origen,  Fragmentum  (in  0pp.  ii, 
478  sq.) ;  Theodoret,  Qucestionea  (in  0pp.  I,  i) ;  Isidore, 
Commentaria  (in  0pp.);  Bede,  Qucestiones  (in  Opp, 
viii);  Raban,  Commentaria  (in  0pp.);  also  Irimpertiis, 
JCrpositio  (in  Pe«,  Thesaur,  IV,  i,  141  sq.).  By  mod- 
em expositore  there  are  the  following:  Bafiolas,  ^^I'^D 
[includ.  Cant,  etc.]  (finished  in  1829;  pub.  by  Marka- 
ria,  Riva  di  Trento.  1560, 4to;  also  in  Frankfurter's  Rab- 
bin. Bible) ;  Bertinoro,  1Z9^"lD  (Cracov.  s.  a.  4to;  also  in 
his  works,  Yen.  1585);  Sal.  Isaak,  d^D  (Salon.  1551, 
4to);  Alkabaz,  ''d')  «";»  (Const.  1661;  LuW.  1597, 
4to) ;  Mercer,  Versio  Syriaca  cum  ScholOs  (Par.  1564, 
4to);  Isaak  ben-Joseph,  ^^")D  (Sabbionetta,  1551, 8vo; 
Mantua,  1565, 16mo);  Strigel,  Scholia  (Lips.  1571, 1572, 
8vo);  Feuardent,  Ca»w/»«n/«»"ia  (Par.  1582;  Antw.  1585, 
4to);  Lavater,  ffomilia  (Heidelb.  1586,  8vo;  also  in 
English,  Lond.  1601,  8vo);  De  Celada,  Commentarii 
(Lugd.  1594, 1651,  fol.);  Cuper,  Commentariu*  [includ. 
Tobit,  etc.]  (Mogunt.  1600, 4to) ;  Topsell,  Commentarius 
(Lond.  1601,  8vo);  also  Lectures  (ibid.  1618,  8vo);  Al- 
5cheich,  nv^  ''3*5  (Yen.  1601,  4to);  Manera,  Com- 
mentarius  (ibid.  1604,  4to) ;  Heidenreich,  AaTwai^to  [in- 
clud. Tobit  ]  (  Jen.  1608,  8vo  ) ;  Serrarius,  Eaplanatio 
[includ.  Judg.]  (Mogunt.  1609,  foL) ;  Bernard,  Commen- 
tary (Lond.  1628,  4to);  Sancti us,  Commen/ciru  [includ. 
other  books]  (Lugd.  1628,  fol.) ;  Bonfiere,  Cotnmeniarius 
[includ.  Josh. and  Judg.]  (Par.  1681, 1659, fol.);  Crom- 
mius,  Commentarii  [includ.  Judg.,  etc]  (Lovan.  1631, 
4to);  Drusius,  Comme7i/(inf/a  (Amst.  1632, 4to);  Schleup- 
ner,  ErposUio  (Norib.  1632,  8va) ;  D'Acosta,  Commen" 
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iaritu  (  Lugd.  1641,  foL  ) ;  Fuller,  Commentary  (  Lond. 
1654,  1868,  8vu) ;  Osiaiider,  Commenlarius  (lub.  1682, 
foL) ;  Crucius,  Verkkutring  (Haarlem,  1691, 4to) ;  Schmid, 
Adnotationes  (  Argent.  1696,  4to ) }  Carpzov,  Ditputa- 
tione$  [to  ii,  10]  (Lips.  1703,  4to  [Rabbinic]);  Wer- 
ner, IrUerpretatio  (Hamb.  1711, 4to);  Outhof,  Verldact- 
ring  (Amst.  1711,  4to);  Moldenhauer,  ErldtUerung  [in- 
clud.  Josh,  and  Judg.]  (QuedL  1774,  4to) ;  MacGowan, 
DUcourte  (Lond.  1781,  8vo);  Asulat,  ba"nn  nTO® 
(Legh.  1782,  4to);  Wolfiwobn,  -^siKa  (Berl  1788,  8vo); 
Lawson,  Lectures  (Edinb.  1806, 12md;  Pbila.  1870, 8vo) ; 
Dereser,  Erkldrung  (Fr.-a.-Bl.  1806,  8vo) ;  Riegler,  An^ 
rwrk,  (WUrzb.  1812,  8vo);  Paur,  Bearbeiiung  (Leips. 
1815,  8vo);  Macartney,  Oflverro^iofM  (Lond.  1841, 8vo) ; 
BlUcher,  nn  (Lerob.  1848,  8vo);  Philpot,  Lectures 
(Lond.  1854, 18nio);  Tyng,  History  (N.  Y.  1866;  Lond. 
1856,  8vo);  Metzger,  Interprttaiio  (Tub.  1866,  4to); 
Koordam,  Versio  Syr,'Hexapl.  Grace  cum  Notts  (Havn. 
1859  sq.,  4to) ;  Wright,  Commentary  (Lond.  1864,  8vo). 
See  Old  Tbstamrnt. 

Ruthenian  Version  of  the  Holy  Scripturks. 
This  version,  which  is  of  a  ver^'  recent  date,  has  been 
prepared  for  the  Ruthenians  in  Austria,  the  majority 
of  whom  belong  to  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  by 
which  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  has  never 
been  prohibited.  In  the  year  1875  the  Gospel  according 
to  St.  Luke,  as  prepared  by  Mr.  Kobylanski,  was  print- 
ed, and  thus  the  Word  of  God  was  given  to  the  Ruthe- 
nian people  in  their  own  tongue  for  the  first  time.  En- 
couraged by  the  success  of  the  Ruthenian  Gospel  of  St. 
Luke,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  the  year 
1877,  resolved  to  print  the  Gospel  of  St.  .John  also,  as 
translated  by  Mr.  Kobylanski,  whose  translation  Prof. 
Micklovich  has  critically  examined  and  declared  to  be 
a  complete  success.  See  the  A  rmual  Reports  of  the  Brit, 
and  For,  Bible  Soc  1875,  p.  46 ;  1877,  p.  61.     (R  P.) 

Rutherford,  Samuel,  a  Scottish  minister  and  Cov- 
enanter, was  bora  in  the  parish  of  Nisbet,  Roxburgh- 
shire, about  1600.  He  was  ordained  minister  of  An- 
worth  in  1627,  but  was  silenced  in  1636  for  preaching 
against  the  articles  of  Perth.  During  the  Rebellion  be 
was  a  zealous  defender  of  PresbyterianUm,  and  in  1639 
was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  in  the  New  Collie, 
St.  Andrew's.  He  was  commissioner  to  the  assembly 
of  divines  at  Westminster,  1643^7 ;  principal  of  New 
College,  SU  Andrew's,  1649;  and  shortly  after  was  raised 
to  the  rectorship.  He  died  in  1661.  Besides  other 
works,  he  was  the  author  of  Exercitationes  Apohgetica 
pro  bivina  Gratia^  etc  (Amst.  1636, 8vo;  Francf.  1651, 
1660,  8vo)  :  —  Pfea  for  PauTs  Presbytrie  in  Scotland 
(Lond.  1642)  i—Due  Rights  of  Presbyteries  (1644, 1645, 
4to)  '.—Tryal  and  Triumph  of  Faith  (1645, 4to;  Edinb. 
1845,  12mo),  twenty-seven  sermons : — Divine  Right  of 
Church  Govemmenif  etc  (Lond.  1646, 4to) :— Chrises  Dy- 
ingj  etc  (1647, 4to),  sermons: — Survey  of  the  Spiritual 
Antichrist  (ibid.  1648,  2  parte, 4to):—^  Free  Disputa- 
tion against  Pretetuied  Liberty  of  Conscience  (1649, 4to) : 
— Disputatio  Scholastica  de  Divina  Providentia^  etc 
(Edinb.  1649, 1650, 4to)  .—Life  of  Grace  (1659, 4to)  :— 
Joshua  Redivivus,  or  (352)  Religious  Letters  (1664,  2 
parts,  12rao;  1671,  8vo;  with  his  dying  words  and  Mr. 
M' Ward's  preface,  Glasg.  1765,  8vo ;  9th  ed.  with  bio- 
graphical sketches,  edited  by  Rev.  A.  Bonar,  1862,  2 
voU.  8vo) : — A  Garden  of  Spices : — extracU  from  above 
by  Rev.  L.  R.  Dunn  (Cincinnati,  1869, 12mo).  See  Mur- 
ray, L\fe^  etc;  Scots  Worthies;  Livingston,  Character- 
istics; Wait,  BibL  Brit,;  Thomiaont  Biog,  Diet,  of  Emi- 
nent Scotsmen;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Au- 
thorSf  s.  V. 

Rutherfortti,  Thomas,  an  English  philosopher  and 
divine,  was  bom  in  Cambridgeshire,  Oct.  18, 171^.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  taking  his  de- 
gree of  A.B.  in  1729  and  A.M.  in  1738.  He  was  chosen 
fallow  and  made  B.D.  in  1740.  Two  years  after,  he  was 
chosen  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1745  was  ap- 


pointed professor  of  divinity,  took  his  degree  of  D.D., 
and  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
He  was  afterwards  rector  of  Barrow,  in  Suffolk ;  Sben- 
stone,  in  Essex ;  Barley,  in  Hertfordshire ;  and  in  1762 
archdeacon  of  Essex.  He  died  Oct.  6,  1771,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  at  Barley.  He  was  the  author 
of  Ordo  Institutionum  Physicarum,  etc  (Gamb.  1743, 
4to) : — Essay  on  the  NcUure  and  ObUgaHons  of  Virtue 
(Lond.  1744,  ^so)',  — System  of  Natural  Philosophy 
(Camb.  1748,  2  vols.  4to)  ^-Credibility  of  Miracles  De- 
fended (^i7b\ySyo):'-Institutes  of  Natural  Law  (Lond. 
1764-66,  2  vols.  8vo;  2d  American  ed.  Baltimore,  1832), 
lectures  read  in  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge: — also 
fjettersy  Sermons,  etc  See  Uuttoo,  Diet,;  Nichol,  Lit, 
Anecdotes ;  Watt,  BibL  Brit, 

Rutherglen  Declaration,  the  name  given  to  a 
protesting  declaration  of  an  armed  body  of  Coveoant- 
ere  who,  in  1679,  assembled  in  this  old  burgh,  burned 
some  obnoxious  acta  of  Parliament,  and  affixed  a  copy 
of  their  protest  to  the  market-cross.  Claverhouse  was 
sent,  May  31,  from  Glasgow  in  search  of  the  party;  the 
battle  of  Drumclog  was  fought,  and  the  royalist  forces 
were  routed.  At  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  Son- 
day,  June  22,  the  Covenanters  were  defeated  and  twelve 
hundred  prisoners  taken. — Eadie,  Ecdes,  Cyclop,  a.  v. 

Ruthrauit  John  F.,  a  Lutheran  minister,  was 
bom  in  Northampton  County,  Pa.,  Jan.  14, 1764,  and  be- 
gan his  theoU^cal  studies  with  Rev.  Jacob  Goering 
in  York,  1790.  He  began  to  preach  in  1793,  and  had 
charge  of  several  churches  in  York  County  and  in  Car- 
lisle until  June,  1796,  when  he  accepted  a  call  from  the 
Green  Castle  congregation  and  several  others,  in  some 
of  which  he  labored  upwards  of  forty  years.  His 
charge  embraced  M'Connelsburg,  London,  Mercersbnrg, 
Waynesboro',  Quincy,  Smoketown,  Jacob's  Church,  and 
several  in  Washington  County,  Md.  He  continued  his 
labors  until  the  year  before  his  death,  which  occurred 
l>ec  18,  1837.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  mental  quali- 
ties; a  fluent,  animated,  and  instructive  preacher;  and 
the  possessor  of  substantial  Christian  excellence.  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  ix,  104. 

Ruthranfi,  Jonat&an,  a  Lutheran  minister,  was 
bom  in  Greencastle,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa.,  Aug.  16,  1801, 
and  was  son  of  the  preceding.  He  entered  Warii- 
ington  0>llege,  Pa.,  and  in  1822  commenced  hb  tbeo- 
logical  studies  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Benjamin 
Kurtz,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  continued  them  under 
Rev.  Dr.  Loch  man.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  at  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  in  ^^23,  and  served  as  itinerant  missionary  un- 
til Feb.  25,  1827,  when  he  accepted  a  call  from  the 
united  churches  of  Lewistown  and  vicinity.  In  1829 
he  accepted  a  call  from  Hanover,  where  he  labore<l 
for  eight  years.  In  December,  1837,  he  assumed  chai^^ 
of  the  Church  at  Lebanon,  Pa.,  which  he  served  with 
great  fidelity  until  1849,  when  he  was  prostrated  by 
disease,  which  terminated  his  life,  July  23,  1860.  Mr. 
Ruthrauff  was  of  a  kind  and  genial  nature ;  his  preach- 
ing, which  was  in  both  German  and  English,  was  emi- 
nently practical  and  pungent.  See  Sprague,  i4  imo^  of 
the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  ix,  175. 

Rnthven,  James,  a  noted  mling  elder  in  the  Prea- 
byterian  Church,  was  bom  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  Dec 
16, 1783.  His  father  remo\'ed  to  the  United  States  and 
settled  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  attended  the  min- 
istry of  the  Rev.  John  Mason,  D.D.,  of  the  Scotch 
Church.  In  the  sixth  year  of  his  age  James  witness- 
ed the  inauguration  of  Washington  with  indescribable 
emotions.  In  1812  he  was  ordained  a  deacon  and  sub- 
sequently an  elder  in  Dr.  Mason's^  church,  which  was 
then  in  Murray  Street  He  removed  in  1842  to  Brid^r^. 
port,  Conn.,  where  his  influence  was  of  great  value,  and 
retumed  to  New  York  after  an  absence  of  eight  years. 
With  him  religion  was  an  all-pervading  spirit,  ^ving 
warmth  and  glow  and  purity  and  hope  in  every  expe- 
rience. A  distinguished  minister  of  another  Church 
said  of  him :  **  Few  persons  whom  I  have  ever  known 
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bave  more  deeply  impressed  me  with  their  absolute  ex- 
ceOeoee,  their  entire,  thorouf^h,  and  beautifully  consist- 
eot  character."  And  this  character  he  maintained  un- 
Uemished  for  more  than  half  a  century.  The  ripenesa 
lad  richness  of  his  Biblical  piety  shone  conspicuously 
in  the  social  meetings,  in  the  community,  at  the  bed  of 
sicknen,  everywhere.  He  loved  the  Church,  honored 
the  ministry,  consecrated  all  his  wealth  to  God,  and  as 
an  almoner  of  the  divine  bounty  scattered  blessings  far 
and  wide.  Fur  him,  **  to  live  was  Christ,**  and  for  him, 
"tu  die  was  eternal  gain.**  The  last  words  he  uttered 
were, "  Dying,  and,  behold,  we  live  !**  He  died  Nov.  26, 
1855.    (W.P.S.) 

Rntledge,  Georoe,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Churchf  was  bom  in  Augusta  County,  Va., 
Not.  U,  1811.  He  professed  conversion  and  joined  the 
Church  when  twenty  years  of  age.  In  1885  be  was  ad- 
miued  on  trial  into  the  Baltimore  Conference,  and  was 
immediately  transferred  to  the  Uluiois  Conference.  He 
served  as  presiding  elder  on  six  different  districts,  and 
was  three  times  del^ate  to  the  General  Conference. 
Hi»  death  occurred  Sept.  7, 1871.  See  Minutea  of  An- 
Mol  Om/ermeei,  1871,  p.  212. 

Rnttenstock,  Jacob,  Dr^  provost  and  Lateran  ab- 
bot at  Klostemeubuig,  in  Austria,  was  born  at  Vienna, 
Feb.  10, 1776,  and  entered  the  Augustinian  convent  at 
Klostemeubtug,  Oct.  6, 1795,  completing  his  theological 
stodtes  partly  in  the  convent  and  partly  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vienna.  He  took  vows  March  30, 1800,  and  on 
Sept.  8  of  the  same  year  was  consecrated  to  the  priest- 
hood. He  devoted  himself  specially  to  the  cure  of  aouls, 
but  steadily  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  the  proeecu- 
tioD  of  theological  studies.  He  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Church  history  and  canon  law  in 
the  institute  for  theological  tutors  connected  with  his 
convent,  and  in  Deoerober,  1809,  he  was  made  a  tempo- 
rary supply  of  the  chair  of  Church  history  at  Vienna. 
In  1811  he  became  pastor  of  Klostemeuburg  and  direct- 
or of  its  principal  school,  but  was  almost  immediately 
tranferred  to  the  high-school  at  Vienna,  where  he  be- 
came ordinary  professor  of  Church  history  in  1818,  and 
continued  during  nineteen  years  to  approve  himself  as 
a  patient  inquirer,  a  thorough  scholar,  and  a  capable  in- 
Mnietor.  The  text-book  entitled  Instiiutionei  UUtorim 
EcdtnoiHcm  N.  T.  (Vienna,  1882-34),  in  three  volumes, 
and  extending  to  the  year  1517,  is  the  only  monument 
of  this  period  of  his  life  that  is  preserved.  He  was 
chosen  provost  of  Klostemeuburg,  June  8, 1830,  and  in 
that  capacity  rendered  valuable  services  in  completing 
the  convent  and  adorning  the  cathedral,  etc  In  1832 
the  emperor  Francis  I  appointed  Ruttenstock  a  coun- 
cillor of  state,  director  of  gyranasial  studies  in  the  he- 
reditarr  states  of  Austria,  etc  In  1842  he  received  the 
cross  of  the  Order  of  Knights  of  Leopold.  He  died  June 
^.  1814,  in  the  convent  of  Klostemeuburg.  It  remains 
to  be  added  that  several  of  Ruttenstock's  sermons  were 
pubKahed,  and  that  he  ranked,  wherever  known,  as  an 
nninent  pulpit  orator.     See  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen- 

Rvysbroeck  (or  Rnsbroek),  Jbak  db,  the 
moat  noted  of  mystics  in  the  Netherlands,  was  bom  in 
A.D.  1293  at  Ruysbroeck,  near  Brussels,  and  was  edu- 
eaied  in  the  latter  city  under  the  direction  of  an  Augus- 
tinian prebendary  who  was  his  relative.  His  fondness 
^  soliiude  and  day-dreams  prevented  him  from  mak- 
ing solid  progreas,  however.  His  LAtin  was  imperfect, 
though  it  is  clear  that  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
(*dier  mystical  writings^  He  probably  did  not  read 
the  writings  of  Neo-Flatonista,  but  was  certainly  not 
Boaoqnsinted  with  those  of  the  Areopagite.  His  works 
*iggeit  the  thought  that  the  writings  of  master  Eckart 
iM  1328),  with  whom  Ruysbroeck  was  contemporary 
^  thirty  -  five  years,  exercised  influence  over  our  au- 
thors oaind.  Ruysbroeck  became  vicar  of  the  Church 
tf  StGodula  at  Eniasels,  where  he  lived  in  strict  ascet- 
,  enjoying  the  society  of  persons  who  had  devoted 


themselves  to  a  contemplative  life,  composing  books 
and  exercising  benevolence.  He  contended  against  the 
sins  of  the  day,  and  labored  to  promote  reforms.  It  is 
said  that  Tauler  once  visited  him,  attracted  by  the  fame 
of  his  sanctity.  At  the  age  of  sixty  he  renounced  the 
secular  pri^thood  and  entered  the  new  Augustinian 
convent  Gronendal,  in  the  forest  of  Soigny,  near  Brus- 
sels, becoming  its  first  prior,  and  there  he  died  in  1881. 
His  life  at  once  became  the  subject  of  legendary  tales. 
The  name  Doctor  Ecstatieus  was  early  conferred  on  him. 

The  chief  of  his  mystical  writings  are,  The  Ornament 
of  Spiritual  Marriage  ( Lat.  by  Gerh.  Groot,  Omatug 
Spiriivalis  De$poHsioni$j  MS.  at  Strasburg;  by  another 
translator,  and  published  by  Faber  Stapulensis  [Paris, 
1512],  De  Omatu  Spirit,  Nuptiamm,  etc;  also  in 
French,  Toulouse,  1619;  and  in  Flembh,  V  Cieraet  der 
ghtettcUftke  Bruyhfl,  Brussels,  1624) :— Speculum  Ster- 
na Salutis: — IM  Calculo^  an  interpretation  of  the  cal- 
culus candidutt  Rev.  ii,  17 : — Samuel^  aive  de  Alta  Con- 
(emplatione.  The  other  works  of  Ruysbroeck  contain 
but  little  more  than  repetitions  of  the  thoughts  ex- 
pressed in  those  here  mentioned.  He  wrote  in  his  na- 
tive language,  and  rendered  to  that  dialect  the  same 
service  which  accraed  to  the  High  German  from  its  use 
by  the  mystics  of  the  section  where  it  prevailed.  He 
is  still  regarded  in  Holland  as  "  the  best  prose-writer  of 
the  Netherlands  in  the  Middle  Ages."  His  style  is 
characterized  by  great  precision  of  statement,  which  be- 
comes impaired,  however,  whenever  his  imagination 
soars,  as  it  often  does,  to  transcendental  regions  too  sub- 
limated for  language  to  describe.  His  works  were  ac- 
cessible until  lately  only  in  Latin  editions  (by  Surius, 
Cologne,  1549,  1552,  1609  [the  best],  1692,  fol.),  or  in 
manuscripts  scattered  through  different  libraries  in  Bel- 
gium and  Holland.  Four  of  the  more  important  works 
were  publbhed  in  their  original  tongue,  with  prefaces 
by  Ulimann  (Hanover,  1848).  No  complete  edition  h^ 
as  yet  been  undertaken  (see  Moll,  De.  BoekeriJ  van  het 
S,  Barbara-Klooster  te  Deljl  [Amst.  1857,  4to],  p.  41), 

Ruysbroeck's  mysticism  begins  with  God,  descends 
to  man,  and  returns  to  God  again,  in  the  aim  to  make 
man  one  with  God.  God  is  a  simple  unity,  the  essence 
above  all  being,  the  immovable,  and  yet  the  moving, 
cause  of  all  existences.  The  Son  is  the  wisdom,  the 
uncreated  image  of  the  Father;  the  Holy  Spirit  the 
love  which  proceeds  from  both  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
and  unites  them  to  each  other.  Creatures  pre-existeil 
in  God,  in  thought;  and,  as  being  in  God,  were  God  to 
that  extent.  Fallen  man  can  onl}'  be  restored  through 
grace,  which  elevates  him  above  the  conditions  of  nat- 
ure. Three  stages  are  to  be  distinguished :  the  active, 
or  operative ;  the  subjective,  or  emotional ;  and  the  con- 
templative life.  The  first  proceeds  to  conquer  sin,  and 
draw  near  to  God  through  good  works ;  the  second  con- 
sists in  introspection,  to  which  ascetic  practices  may  be 
an  aid,  and  which  becomes  indifferent  to  all  that  is  not 
God.  The  soul  is  embraced  and  penetrated  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  revels  in  visions  and  ecstasies.  Higher 
still  is  the  contemplative  state  {vita  vilului)^  which  b  an 
immediate  knowing  and  possessing  of  God,  leaving  no 
remains  of  individuality  in  the  consciousness,  and  con- 
centrating every  energy  on  the  contemplation  of  the 
eternal  and  absolute  Being.  This  life  is  still  the  gift 
of  grace,  and  has  its  essence  in  the  unifying  of  the  soul 
with  God,  so  that  he  alone  shall  work.  The  soul  is  led 
on  from  glory  to  glory,  until  it  becomes  conscious  of  its 
essential  unity  in  God. 

Ruysbroeck  was  constantly  desirous  of  preserving  the 
distinction  between  the  uncreated  and  created  spirits. 
In  the  unifying  of  the  soul  with  God  he  does  not  assert 
an  identification  of  personality,  but  merely  a  cessation 
of  the  difference  in  thought  and  desire,  and  a  giving-up 
of  the  independence  of  the  creature.  His  language  was 
often  so  strong,  however,  and  his  thought  often  so  sub- 
limated, that  more  cautious  thinkers  found  serious  cause 
to  charge  his  writings  with  pantheism.  This  was  true 
of  Gerson  {Opp,  vol  i,  pU  i,  p.  59  sq.).    Few  mystica 
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have^ucended  to  the  empyrean  where  Ruysbroeck  so 
constantly  dwelt;  and  the  endeavor  to  oompreas  into 
forms  of  speech  the  visions  seen  in  a  state  where  all 
clear  and  real  apprehension  is  at  an  end  occasioned  the 
fault  of  indefiniteness  with  which  his  writings  must  be 
charged.  His  influence  over  theological  and  philosoph- 
ical thought  was  nut  so  great  as  that  exercised  by  Kck- 
art  and  Tauler,  and  was  chiefly  limited  to  his  immedi- 
ate surroundings.  The  Brotherhood  of  the  Common 
Life  (q.  v.)  was  founded  by  Gerhard  (iroot,  one  of  Ruys- 
broeck's  pupils,  and  its  first  inception  may  perhaps  be 
traced  back  to  Ruysbroeck  himself— a  proof  that  he  was 
not  wholly  indifferent  to  the  conditions  of  practical  life. 
See  Engelhardt,  Richard  v.  St.  Victor  m,  J,  Rutftbroeck 
(Erlang.  1838);  Ullmann,  Reformatortn  vor  der  Re- 
JormationfUfSo  sq.;  Schmidt^  Etudet  $ur  le  Mytttcisnte 
AUemand  au  \Ame  Suiclej  in  M«moire$  de  PAcademie 
des  Sciences  Morales  ( 1847 )  ;  Noack,  JHe  christliche 
Mystik,  i,  147  sq. ;  B5hringer,  Deutsche  Mystiker  d,  \Aten 
u,  ibten  JahrhundetiSf  p.  462  sq. — Herzog,  Reat-Ency^ 
Hop,  8.  V. 

Ruysbroek  (or  Rubmquia),  Willrm  dr,  a 
mediieval  traveller  and  missionary,  was  bom  in  Bra- 
bant about  12*20.  In  1253  Louis  IX  of  France  sent  him 
and  two  other  friars  to  Tartary.  The  object  of  their 
mission  was  to  propagate  Christianity  among  the  Tar- 
tars, to  search  for  Prester  John,  and  to  visit  Sartach,  a 
Tartar  chief,  who  was  reported  to  be  a  Christian.  Ruy^ 
broek  perf«»rmed  this  arduous  enterprise  bravely,  and, 
returning  through  Persia  and  Asia  Minor,  reache<l  home 
in  August,  1255.  He  died  after  1256.  He  wrote  a  work, 
which  is  divided  into  two  parts,  De  Gestis  (or  De  Mori- 
bus)  Tartai'torum,  and  Ititterarium  Orientis,  Hakluyt 
publishecl  one  part  in  his  Principal  NavigcUions  (Lond. 
1598-1606,  3  voU  fol);  but  the  story  of  Ruysbroek  is 
ftfund  most  complete  m  Purchas's  Pilyriins  (1626,  4 
vols.  fol.). — Hoefer,  Xouv,  tiiog.  GeneraUf  s.  v. 

Ruz6,  GuiLf,AUMB,  a  French  prelate,  was  horn  at 
Paris  about  1580.  He  taught  rhetoric  and  philosophy 
in  the  College  of  Navarre,  where  he  received  the  degree 
of  doctor.  He  was  councillor  under  Henry  H,  Charles 
IX,  and  Henry  III,  who  made  him  grand  almoner.  In 
1570  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Saint-Malo, 
but  resigned  it  two  years  later  to  receive  that  of  Angers. 
In  1583  he  assisted  at  the  Council  of  Tours,  and  ren- 
dered into  French  the  confession  of  faith  adopted  by 
that  council.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  French  trans- 
lation of  the  Commonitoriuni  adversus  Hareticos  of  Vin- 
cent de  Lerius.  Ruze  died  Sept.  28, 1587.  See  Gallia 
Christiana. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GensraUj  s.  v, 

Rybaut  (or  Ribaut),  Paul,  a  French  Protestant 
minister,  was  bom  near  Montpellier  in  1718.  While  the 
law  made  the  preaching  of  Protestant  doctrine  a  capital 
offence,  he  lived  and  preached  for  many  years  in  caves 
and  huts  in  the  forest.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  in- 
fluence, and  often  used  it  to  restrain  his  people  from  vi- 
olent measures.     He  died  in  1795. 

Ryder,  Henry,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  a  younger 
son  of  the  earl  of  Harrowby,  was  born  in  1777,  became 
dean  of  Wells  in  1812,  bishop  of  Gloucester  in  1815,  and 
was  translated  to  Lichfield  and  Coventry  in  1824.  He 
died  in  1836.  He  published  several  Sermons  and  Charges 
( 1806-32).  For  full  obituarv,  see  Gentleman's  Magazine^ 
1836,  i,  658. 

Ryder,  James,  D.D.,  a  Roman  Catholic  ecclesias- 
tic, was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1800,  and  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  in  early  youth.  He  entered  the  novitiate 
of  the  Society  of  .Jesus  in  1815,  and  pursued  his  secular 
studies  at  (Jeorgetown  College,  Md.,  from  1815  to  1820, 
and  his  theological  studies  at  Rome  from  1820  to  1825. 
He  then  received  holy  orders,  and  occupied  the  chair 
of  theology  and  Sacretl  Scriptures  in  the  College  of  Spo- 
leto,  luly,  from  1825  to  1828.  He  returned  to  America 
in  1828,  and  was  for  several  years  professor  of  theology 
and  vice-president  of  Georgetown  College.     In  1839  he 


was  pastor  of  St.  Mary*s  Church,  Philadelphia,  and  also 
of  St  John's  Church,  Frederick,  Md.  From  1840  to 
1845,  and  also  from  1848  to  1851,  he  was  president  of 
Greorgetown  College,  and  from  1845  to  1848  prestdeot 
of  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester,  Mass.  He 
was  also  superior  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits  in  the  province 
of  North  America.  Ryder  died  in  1860.  He  published 
occasional  Lectures  and  Discourses,  and  was  a  contribu- 
tor to  the  Encydopadia  A  mericana.  See  Allibone,  Diet. 
of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Ryder,  William,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  HoUiston,  Middlesex 
Co.,  Mass.,  June  27,  1805.  He  joined  the  Church  in 
Fort  Ann,  N.  Y.,  in  1824,  and  in  1830  was  licensed  to 
preach.  A  year  or  two  afterwards  he  entered  the  Troy 
Conference.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1833,  but  was 
obliged  through  ill-health  in  1834  to  take  a  superannu- 
ated relation.  His  disease  was  of  a  rheumatic-neuralgic 
nature,  and  so  severe  that  in  1837  he  lost  all  power  of 
locomotion,  and  the  use  of  almost  every  muscle.  His 
sufferings  were  very  intense,  and  from  them  he  had 
very  little  release.  He  contrived  to  have  a  book  so 
placed  before  him  that  he  could  read,  and  was  thus  en- 
abled to  beguile  many  painful  hours  each  day.  He 
died  in  1849.  See  W^entworth,  The  Superannuate  (N.  Y. 
1846);  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1850,  p.  458. 

Rye  (rtSdS,  hu8simeth\  occurs  in  three  places  of 
Scripture  (Exod.  ix,  32;  Isa.  xxviii,  25;  and  "fitches'* 
in  Ezek.  iv,  9) ;  but  its  true  meaning  still  remains  un- 
certain. It  was  one  of  the  cultivated  grains  both  of 
Egypt  and  of  Syria,  and  one  of  those  employed  as  an 
article  of  diet.  It  was  also  sown  along  with  wheat,  or, 
at  least,  its  crop  was  in  the  same  state  of  forwardness; 
for  we  learn  from  Exod.  ix,  32  that  in  the  seiTenth 
plague  the  hail-storm  smote  the  barley  which  was  in 
the  ear.  and  the  flax  which  was  boiled;  but  that  the 
wheat  and  the  kussimeth  were  not  smitten,  for  they 
were  not  grown  up.  Respecting  the  wheat  and  the 
barlev,  we  know  that  thev  are  often  sovm  and  come  lo 
maturity  in  different  months.  Thus  Forskal  says,  ^  Bar- 
ley ripens  in  February,  but  wheat  stands  till  the  end  of 
March"  (Flora  yKgypf,  p.  48).  The  eventa  above  re- 
ferred to  probably  took  place  in  February  (see  Kitto, 
Pict.  Biblcj  ad  loc).  That  kussemeth  was  cultivated  in 
Palestine  we  leara  from  Isa.  xxviii,  25,  where  it  is  men- 
tioned along  with  ketsah  (nigella)  and  cumin,  wheat  and 
barley;  and  sown,  according  to  some  translators,  ^on 
the  extreme  border  (Hba>)  of  the  fields,"  as  a  kind  of 
fence  for  other  descriptions  of  com.  See  Agricijlture. 
This  is  quite  an  Oriental  practice,  and  may  be  seen  in 
the  case  of  flax  and  other  crops  in  India  at  the  present 
day.  The  rye  is  a  grain  of  cold  climates,  and  ia  not 
cultivated  even  in  the  south  of  Europe.  Korte  declares 
{TrareLi,  p.  168)  that  no  rj'e  grows  in  Egj'pt;  and  Shaw 
states  (p.  351)  that  rye  is  little  known  in  Barbary  and 
Egypt  (Rosen mllller,  p.  76).  That  the  kussemtth  was 
employed  for  making  bread  by  the  Hebrews  we  know 
from  Ezek.  iv,  9,  where  the  prophet  is  directed  to  "  take 
wheat,  and  barley,  and  beans,  and  lentils,  and  millet, 
and  kussemeth^  and  put  them  in  a  vessel,  and  make 
bread  thereof." 

Though  it  is  very  unlikely  that  kussimeth-  can  mean 
rye,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  cultivated  grain  it  de- 
notes. The  principal  kinds  of  grain,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
are  mentioned  in  the  same  passages  with  the  kussemeth, 
Celsius  has,  as  usual,  with  great  labor  and  learning,  col- 
lected together  the  different  translations  which  have 
been  given  of  this  difllcult  word.  In  the  Arabic  tran»- 
lation  of  Exod.  ix,  32,  it  is  rendered  juUnm :  "  cicercula, 
non  circula,  ut  perperam  legitur  in  versione  Latina." 
By  other  Arabian  writers  it  is  considered  to  mean  pease, 
and  also  beans.  Many  translate  it  vicia,  or  vetches,  as 
in  the  A.  V.  of  Exod.  ix,  32;  for  according  to  Maimoni- 
des  (ad  tract.  Shabb.  xx,  3),  carshinin  is  a  kind  of  leg- 
ume, which  in  the  Arabic  is  called  JArsdna,  but  in  the 
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sicred  kngoage  hissemetk.  Both  julban  and  Jarsdna 
DWAD  qiedes  of  pulae,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the 
specific  kinds.  The  majority,  however,  instead  of  a 
kgume,  consider  kussemeth  to  indicate  one  of  the  cereal 
grains,  as  the  rye  (secaie),  or  the  oat  (arena),  neitlier 
of  wbkh  it  is  likely  to  have  been.  These  have  prob- 
ably been  selected  because  commentators  usually  ad- 
duce such  grains  aa  they  themselves  are  acquainted 
vich,  or  have  heard  of  as  commonly  cultivated.  Cel- 
siui,  however,  informs  us  that  in  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee 
Tenioiis  lautimeth  is  translated  kunta ;  far  in  the  Latin 
Vulg.;  far  adorettm,  Guisio,  tract  Peaky  viii,  6,  and 
tacu  CkUawiy  i,  1;  ^ca  in  the  Sept.,  Isa.  xxviii. 
Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  others  render  it  tpdta.  So 
Beo-Mekcb,  on  Exod.  ix  and  Ezek.  iv,  says  ^kyui- 
adhj  vulgo  speUa,"^  and  the  Sept.  has  oKvpa.  Upon 
this  Celsius  remarks,  ''All  these  — that  is,  kunta,  far, 
sdor,  ^a,  spelta,  and  oKvpa  —  are  one  and  the  same 
thing."  ITiia  he  proves  satisfactorily  by  quoUtions  from 
the  ancient  authors  (  f/ieroboL  ii,  100).  Dr.  Harris  states 
(.Vtft  Hist,  oft/te  Bible,  s.  v.)  that  the  word  kmsemeth 
Meow  to  be  derived  from  kaadm, "  to  have  long  hairs ;" 
aud  that  hence  a  bearded  grain  must  be  intended; 
which  confirms  the  probability  of  spelt  being  the  true 
meaning.  Gesenius  derives  it  from  DOS,  ^  to  shear,  to 
poIl,''and  tnuMtatea  it,  "a  species  of  grain  like  wheat, 
with  a  smooth  or  bald  ear,  as  if  shorn." 

Dioscorides  has  aUted  (ii.  111)  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  lud^  one  simple,  and  the  other  called  dicoo 
ou.    Sprengel  concludes  that  this  is,  without  doubt, 

the  Triiicum  spelta  of  botanists ; 
that  the  oljfra  was  a  variety, 
which  Host  has  called  T,  zea; 
and  also  that  the  simple  kind  is 
the  T,  monococcon.  That  these 
grains  were  cultivated  in  Egypt 
and  Syria,  and  that  they  were  es- 
teemed as  food  in  those  countries, 
may  also  be  satisfactorily  proved. 
Thus  Herodotus  states  that  the 
Egyptians  employ  oltfrOf  which 
others  call  zea,  as  an  article  of 
diet.  rUny  {Hist,  Nat.  xviii,  8) 
mentions  it  as  found  both  in 
KgA'pt  and  in  Syria,  as  it  is  in 
mure  modem  times  (Dapper,  De- 
ecripfio  Asim,  p.  130;  Johannes 
Phocas,  l)e  Locis  Syr,  et  Paltwsti- 
fUBy  p.  84 ;  Cels.  loc,  cii,  p.  100). 
That  it  was  highly  esteemed  by 
the  ancients  is  evident  from  Di- 
oaoorides  describing  it  as  more 
nourishing  than  barley,  and 
grateful  in  taste.  Pliny  also 
(xviii,  11)  and  Salmasius  prefer 
it,  in  some  respects,  to  wheat. 
The  goodness  of  this  grain  is  also 
implied  from  the  name  of  semen 

Spelt  (TVttfcww  spdta),  ^^J),"^**^"  especially  applied  to 

It  (C  Bauhm,  Ptnoxy  p.  22). 

Trilicttm  speli€ij  or  spelt,  is  in  many  respects  so  closely 

iQied  to  the  comnoon  wheats  as  to  have  been  thought 

^  some  old  authors  to  be  the  original  stock  of  the 

cultiraied  kinds;  but  for  this  there  is  no  foundation, 

^  the  kind  cultivated  for  ages  in  Europe  does  not 

differ  from  specimens  collected  in  a  wild  state.     These 

*w  found  by  a  French  botanist,  Michaux,  in  Persia, 

oa  a  mountain  four  days'  journey  to  the  north  of  Ham- 

*<^    It  is  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  in 

^^iueriand,  in  the  south  of  France,  and  in  Italy.     It  is 

('"unioDly  sown  in  spring,  and  collected  in  July  and 

Aiifiiit_Kitta     There  are  three  kinds  of  spelt,  viz. 

7'tpdia,  T.  d&coccum  (rice  wheat),  and  T,  monococcum. 

In  it«  general  appearance  the  more  frequent  form  of 

*P*lt  differs  little  from  common  bearded  wheat  (T,  vul- 

S^.   It  is  equally  nutritious,  aud  in  its  habits  more 
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hardy.  It  grows  on  a  coarser  soil,  and  requires  less  care 
in  its  cultivation.  There  is  an  awnless  variety,  which 
is  "  perhaps  the  most  naked  of  all  the  oerealia :"  so  that, 
betwixt  the  smooth  sort  and  the  bearded,  spelt  should 
conciliate  even  the  etymologists.  See  Tristram,  JV^a^ 
Hist  of  the  Bible,  p.  479.     See  Ckrral& 

Rye,  Peter  K.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  bom  in  Norway  in  1839.  It  is  not 
known  at  what  time  he  came  to  the  United  States;  but 
in  1858,  while  a  resident  of  Hart  Prairie,  Wis,,  he  was 
converted ;  prosecuted  his  studies  at  the  Garrett  Bibli- 
cal Institute,  and  in  1861  was  licensed  to  preach.  In 
1862  he  was  admitted  on  trial  into  the  Rock  River  Con- 
ference, and  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  transferred  to 
the  Wisconsin  Conference.  In  1864  he  was  transferred 
back  to  the  Rock  River  Conference  and  made  superin- 
tendent of  the  Scandinavian  Mission,  with  his  head- 
quarters at  Copenhagen,  Denmark.  He  returned  to 
America  in  1869,  and  continued  to  work  until  a  few 
weeks  before  his  death,  March  16,  1873.  See  Minutes 
of  Annual  Cotferences,  1878,  p.  101. 

Rykajoth,  in  the  mythology  of  the  ancient  Pros- 
sians,  was  a  place  in  which  inferior  deities  were  wor- 
shipped, always  located  under  the  shade  of  oak,  lime,  or 
elder  trees.  The  superior  gods  were  worshipped  in 
similar  places  at  Romowa  (q.  v.). 

Ryland,  William,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  the  north  of  Ireland  in 
1770.  He  came  to  the  United  States  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  settled  in  Harford  County,  Md.  He 
afterwards  removed  to  Baltimore  and  engaged  in  com- 
mercial pursuitjt,  but  in  1802  was  admitted  on  trial  in 
the  Baltimore  CJonference.  His  ministry  comprised  a 
period  of  forty-four  years,  the  first  nine  of  which  were 
spent  on  circuits,  the  next  eighteen  in  cities,  and  the 
remaining  seventeen  as  a  chaplain  in  the  United  States 
navy.  He  was  five  times  elected  chapUin  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Senate,  was  a  friend  for  many  years  of  gen- 
eral Jackson,  and  commanded  general  respect  on  account 
of  his  integrity,  his  intellectual  powers,  and  pulpit  abil- 
ities. He  died  Jan.  10, 1846.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of 
the  Amer,  Pulpit,  vii, 892. 

Ryors,  Alfred,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
on  Long  Ishwd,  N.  Y.,  in  1812.  He  acquired  his  aca- 
demical education  under  the  direction  of  the  venerable 
Dr.  Steel,  of  Abington,  Pa. ;  graduated  at  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, Canonsburg,  Pa.,  in  1835 ;  spent  one  year  as  tutor 
in  Lafayette  College,  Easton ;  and  in  1836*  was  elected 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Ohio  University  at 
Athens.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1838;  retain- 
ed hb  professorship  in  the  Ohio  University  until  1844, 
when  he  was  elected  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
Indiana  University  at  Bloomington,  where  he  remained 
until  1848,  in  which  year  he  was  recalled  to  the  Ohio 
University  and  elected  president.  He  held  this  oflice 
until  1853,  when  he  left  for  the  Indiana  University ;  be- 
came a  stated  supply  of  the  Church  at  Madison  until, 
in  1854,  he  was  elected  professor  of  mathematics  of 
Centre  College,  at  Danville,  Ky.  He  died  May  8. 1858. 
Mr.  Ryors  was  an  excellent  writer,  and  eminently  dis- 
tingubbed  for  his  attainments  as  a  professor.  See  Wil- 
son, Presb,  Hist,  A  Imanac,  1860,  p.  77.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Rysdyok,  Isaac,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed  minister,  was 
bom  in  Holland  in  1720,  and  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Groningen.  After  laboring  for  ten  or  fifteen 
years  as  a  pastor  in  his  native  land,  he  accepted  a  call 
to  the  churches  of  Poughkeepsie,  Fishkill,  HopeweU,  and 
New  Hackensack,  N.  Y.,  which  made  up  one  charge,  and 
was  installed  in  September,  1766.  The  strife  between 
the  Coetus  and  Conferentie  was  mnning  high,  and  the 
parties  were  bitterly  divided  when  he  arrived.  He 
sided  with  the  Conferentie,  but  was  moderate  in  spirit 
and  action,  and  in  1771  was  prominent  in  the  conven- 
tion which  settled  thb  sad  conflict,  and  president  of 
the  convention  of  1772  which  formed  the  "  Articles  of 
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Uiituir  between  these  parties.  In  1772  the  Poughkeep- 
8ie  Church  separated  peacefully  from  its  collegiate  re- 
lations, and  Mr.  Bysdyck  retained  the  sole  charge  of 
the  others  until  1783,  when  the  Rev.  Isaac  Blauvelt  was 
elected  his  colleague.  The  aged  pastor  died  in  1789, 
and  was  buried  beneath  the  pulpit  of  his  old  church  in 
New  Hackensack.  Mr.  Rysdyck  was  a  stately  speci- 
men of  the  gentleman  of  the  olden  time — tall,  venerable, 
precise  in  antique  dress  and  address ;  punctilious,  polite, 
and  commanding  universal  respect  and  reverence.  His 
dark  complexion  indicated  Spanish  blood  in  his  Dutch 
veins.  He  usually  rode  on  horseback  when  making 
parochial  visits,  and  wore  a  cocked  hat,  white  flowing 
wig, and  the  customary  clerical  dress;  and  when  pass- 


ing any  one  on  the  road,  would  always  lift  his  hat 
and  give  a  friendly  greeting.  Before  the  Revolution- 
ary War  he  taught  a  classical  school  at  FisbkiU,  and 
among  his  pupils  was  the  celebrated  Dr.  John  H.  Liv- 
ingston. He  was  regarded  as  the  most  learned  theolo- 
gian and  classical  scholar  in  the  Dutch  Church.  He 
wrote  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  was  as  much  at  home  in 
Hebrew  as  in  his  native  tongue.  His  sermons  were 
textual,  analytical,  and  drawn  directly  out  of  the  Script- 
ores,  which  be  expounded  with  learning  and  affection- 
ate faithfulness.  In  the  most  excited  controversies  of 
the  Church  he  was  always  known  as  a  peace-maker. 
For  a  long  time  he  was  the  only  minister  in  Dutche«s 
County.    He  left  no  production  in  print.    (W.  J.  R.  T.) 


8. 


Sa,  Manoel  db,  a  Portuguese  theologian,  was  bom 
in  1530  at  Villa  do  Conde.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
joined  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  and  became  instructor  in 
philosophy,  first  in  the  University  of  Coimbra,  and  af- 
terwards at  Gaudia.  Being  called  to  Rome  in  1557,  he 
spent  his  time  in  teaching,  preaching,  and  editing  a 
new  version  of  the  Bible,  which  appeared  during  the 
pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.  He  also  founded  many  relig- 
ious houses  in  Upper  Italy.  After  residing  for  a  time 
at  Genoa,  he  returned  to  the  convent  at  Arona,  where 
he  died,  Dec  30, 1596.  Of  his  works,  we  have  Apho^ 
runU  Confesiorum  (1595);  —  Scholia  in  IV  Evanffdiis 
(1696) ;— Notations  in  Totam  S,  Scripturam  (I59i8).— 
Hoefer,  Xouv,  Biog.  GiniraU,  s.  v. 

Saadhs,  a  sect  in  Hindostan  who  have  rejected 
HindA  idolatry,  substituting  for  it  a  species  of  deism. 
They  are  found  chiefly  at  Delhi,  Agra,  Jyepore,  and 
Furruckhabad.  Their  name  implies  Purey  or  Puritans. 
The  sect  originated  in  A.D.  1658,  with  a  person  named 
Birbh&n.  They  have  no  temples,  but  assemble  at  stated 
periods,  more  especially  every  full  moon,  in  private 
houses,  or  in  adjoining  courts  set  apart  for  this  purpose. 
They  wear  white  garments,  use  no  pigments,  nor  secta- 
rian marks  upon  their  forehead,  and  have  no  chaplet« 
or  rosaries  or  jewels.— Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Saadia(8),  hag-Gaon  CiixSill,  the  majesty),  ben- 
Joseph  Ha-Pithomi,  Ha-Mizi-i,  called  in  Arabic  Said 
Ibn-Jaakub  al-Fayumi,  a  learned  Jewish  rabbin,  was 
bom  at  Fay(im,  in  Upper  Egypt,  A.D.  892.  His  con- 
temporary was  the  Arabian  historian  MasudL  Saadia 
enjoyed  the  tuition  of  an  eminent  Karaite  teacher,  Sal- 
omon ben-Jerucham,  an  advantage  that  gave  him  an 
enlargement  of  mind  beyond  many  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  Babylonian  schools,  though  he  never  embraced  the 
Karaite  doctrines,  but  contended  f(»r  the  necessity  of 
oral  tradition.  Saadia  was  distinguished  alike  as  philos- 
opher, Talmudist,  theologian,  orator,  grammarian,  and 
commentator,  and,  when  little  more  than  twenty  -  two 
(915),  he  published  his  first  production,  written  in  Ara- 
bic, entitled  "A  Refutation  of  Anan,"  or  Kitab  ar-rud 
ila  A  nan.  This  work  has  not  as  yet  been  found,  but 
from  Jerucham's  rejoinder  to  it  we  leam  that  the  im- 
port of  it  was  to  refute  Anan*s  doctrines,  and  to  show 
the  necessity  of  the  traditional  explanation  of  the 
Scriptures  as  contained  in  the  Rabbinic  writings.  "  He 
urged  in  support  of  tradition  that  the  simple  words  of 
the  Bible  are  insufllcient  for  the  understanding  and  the 
peformance  of  the  law,  since  many  of  the  enactments 
in  the  Pentateuch  are  only  stated  in  outline,  and  re- 
quire explanation ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  general  prohi- 
bition to  work  on  the  Sabbath,  where  the  nature  of  the 
labor  is  not  defined ;  that  prayer  was  not  at  all  ordered 
in  the  Mosaic  law,  while  the  necessity  of  it  is  referred 
to  an  oral  communication ;  that  the  advent  of  the  Mes- 
siah and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  are  based  upon 
traditional  exegesis;  and  that  the  history  of  the  Jews 
is  derived  entirely  from  tradition"  (comp.  Jerucham 


against  Saadia,  Alphabet  iii,  M.S.).    The  rapid  stride 
of  Karaism,  and  the  fact  that  the  Karaites  were  now 
almost  the  sole  possessors  of  the  field  of  Biblical  exege- 
sis and  grammatical  research,  while  the  orthodox  Jews 
were  satisfied  with  taking  the  Talmud  as  their  rule  of 
faith  and  practice,  determined  Saadia  to  undertake  an 
Arabic  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  accompanied  by 
short  annotations.     His  Biblical  works  are,  bx  I^DSr 
n^lP,  A  Translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  he  com- 
pleted A.D.  915-920.     The  commentary  accompany- 
ing this  translation,  and  which  Aben  -  Ezra  and  Saa- 
dia himself  mention,  has  not  as  yet  come  to  light,  but 
the  Arabic  version  has  been  published,  first  with  the 
reputed  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  Onkelos,  the  Jewish- 
Persian  version  of  Jacob  Taiis,  the  Hebrew  text,  and 
Rashi's  compientary  (Constantinople,  1546);    then   in 
the  Paris  and  London  polyglots,  with  a  Latin  version : — 
n-^y©""  -l-'DCr,  A  Translation  o//«a»aA,  which  H.  E. 
S.  Paulus  published  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
(Cod.  Pococke,  No.  32)  of  the  year  1244,  under  the  title 
Rabbi  Saadia  Phiumensis  Versio  Jesaia  ArcAica,  etc. 
(Jena,  1790-91),  and  which  called  forth  a  number  of 
dissertations  and  criticisms,  as  well  as  corrections,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Eichhora's  AUgem,  Bibliothek  der  bi- 
blischen  Literatur,  iii,  9  sq.,  455  sq.;  Michaelis,  Neme 
oriental.  Bibliothek,  viii,  75  sq. ;  Gesenius,  Der  Prophet 
Jesaia,  I,  i,  88  sq.;  Rappaport,  in  BUchtre  Ha-ftHm,  v, 
32,  etc;  Munk,  Notice  sur  Saadia,  etc,  p.  29-62:  — 
TIK^    nnat    1*^0Bn    (niir),  a    Translation  of  the 
Psalms  of  David,  with  annotations;  only  parts  of  this 
commentary,  which  is  still  extant  in  two  MSS.  of  the 
Bodleian  Library  (Cod.  Pococke,  No,  281  [  Uri,  No.  89], 
and  Cod.  Hunt,  No.  416  [Uri,  No.  49]),  and  in  one  Mu- 
nich MS.,  were  published  by  Schnurrer,  Hanneberg, 
and  Ewald:  — ^''^'X  •^''ODP,  A   Translation   of  Job, 
with  annoUtions,  entitled  b'^irrbx  axna.  The  Book 
of  Justijication,  or  Theodkma;  excerpts  of  this  ver- 
sion, and  aimotations  from  the  only  MS.  extant  (Bod- 
leian Library,  Cod.  Hunt,  No.  511),  were  published  by 
Ewald:— B^-l-ilun  l-^ttJ  bs  ffill^^D,  A  CommetUary  on 
the  Song  of  Songs,  first  published  by  Isaac  Akrish  (Con- 
stantinople, about  1579);  then  separately  by  Salomon 
ben -Moses  David,  under  the  title  H'^'TyO  1     d**© 
(Prague,  1608).     Kxcerpts  of  the  Constantinople  edi- 
tion, with  an  English  translation,  were  published  by 
(linsburg  in  his  Historical  and  Critical  Commetntary  on 
the  Song  of  Songs  (I»nd.  1857),  p.  86,  etc     From  quo- 
tations made  by  Aben-Ezra,  Kimchi,  Salomon  ben^e- 
rucham,  and  other  Jewish  exposiu»rs  and  lexico^ra> 
phers,  we  know  that  Saadia  also  wrote  commentaries 
on  other  books,  as  on  Ruth,  Lamentations,  EcclesiasteA, 
and  Esther,  as  well  as  the  Minor  Prophets  and  the  book 
of  Daniel.     Of  his  grammatical  and  lexical  works,  only 
that  on  the  seventy  iiira^  Xryofuva,  entitled  "^■^Ofin 
m-ifilsx  r\'^t)>  -f  rnobx,  was  published  by  Dukes^ 
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md  tgain,  with  important  oorrectioDS,  by  Geiger  in  his 
Wi»$a»ckaJUicke  Zeiischrift  (Leips.  1844),  v,  817-824. 
AU  these  works  Saadia  wrote  before  he  was  thirty- 
lix  years  of  age,  L  e.  between  A.D.  916  and  928.    So 
great  was  the  reputation  which  these  works  secured  for 
him  that  he  was  called  to  Sora,  in  Babylon,  where  he 
was  appointed  gaon  of  the  academy,  a  dignity  which 
had  never  before  been  conferred  upon  any  but  the  sages 
of  Babylon,  who  were  selected  from  the  learned  teachers 
of  thdr  own  academies.    After  occupying  this  high  po- 
sition a  little  more  than  two  years  (928>930),  he  was 
deposed  through  the  jealou^  of  others  and  his  own  un- 
itinching  integrity.    In  the  presence  of  an  anti^^n,  he 
retained  his  oflice.for  nearly  three  years  more  (960-988), 
when  he  had  to  relinquish  his  dignity  altogether.     In 
Bagdsd,  where  he  now  resided  as  a  private  individual 
from  933  to  987,  he  wrote  against  the  celebrated  Masorite 
Aaron  ben-Asher,  as  well  as  those  two  philosophical 
works,  viz.  the  commentary  on  the  Book  Jezirn,  and  the 
treatise  commonly  entitled  ni:?^')  D'UIQK,  Faith  and 
Doctrme,  which  were  the  foundation  of  the  first  system 
of  ethical  philosophy  among  the  Jews.  .  This  latter  work, 
which  is  intended  to  demonstrate  the  reasonableness  of 
the  articles  of  the  Jewish  faith,  and  the  antenableness 
of  the  dt^^mas  and  philoeophemee  opposed  to  them,  con- 
sists of  ten  sections,  and  discusses  the  following  sub- 
jects: section  1,  the  creation  of  the  world  and  all  things 
therein i  2,  the  unity  of  the  creation;  8,  law  and  reve- 
lation; 4,  obedience  to  God  and  disobedience,  divine 
justice  and  freedom;  5,  merit  and  demerit;  6,  the  soul 
and  inunortality ;  7,  the  resurrection;  8,  the  redemp- 
tioo;  9,  reward  and  punishment;  10,  the  moral  law. 
The  original  of  this  work,  entitled  nKSHSK^K  2Kns 
ranfitpn^X^KI,  and  written  in  Arabic,  has  not  as  yet 
been  published.     It  is  in  Ibn-Tibbon's  Hebrew  transla- 
tion of  it,  made  in  1186,  under  the  title  nia^TSKn  b 
nr^ni,  and  published  in  Constantinople  (1562),  Am- 
sterdam'(1648),  Berlin  (1789),  in  Fttrst^s  German  trans- 
lation (Leipsic,  1845),  and  in  Ph.  Bloch*s  translation  in 
the  Jadi»cke$  LiteraturbkUt  (Magdeburg,  1878),  which 
shows  that  this  treatise  is  accessible  to  scholars.     Saa- 
dia also  wrote  an  Agendoy  containing  prayers  and 
hrmna,  which  are  specified  by  FUrst.    In  the  year  987 
8aadia  was  reinstalled  in  his  office  as  gaon  of  Sura, 
and  died  five  years  afterwards,  in  942.     See  Rappaport, 
Biography  of  Saadia  in  Bikhtre  ffa-Ittim  (Vienna, 
1»<28),  ix,  20-^7;  Geiger,  WissemchaJfUiche  Zeifchrift 
(Frankf.-on-the-Main,  1835),  i,  182;  ibid,  (Leipsic, 
liH4),  V,  261  sq. ;  JOdisdu  Zeitickr^,  1868,  p.  309 ;  1872, 
p.  4  sq^  172  sq.,  255 ;  Munk,  Notice  sur  Rabbi  Saadia 
Gaom  H  $a  Version  A  rabe,  in  Cahen^s  Bible  (Paris,  1838), 
ix,  73  sq.;   Ewald  n.  Dukes,  BeiirSge  tur  Geeckichte 
4er  dlfeMlen  Auslegunff  dee  A  Urn  Tettamentt  (Stuttgart, 
1844),  i,  1-115;  ii,  &-115;  Fttrst,  Bibliotheca  Judaica, 
i,  266-271;  id.  GeschichU  dee  KarSerthunu  von  900- 
1575  (Leips-  1865),  p.  20  sq. ;  Introduction  to  the  Ue- 
hrrw   and  ChcJdee  Lexicon,  p.  xxiv  sq. ;  Steinschnei- 
der,  Catalofftu  Librorum  Uebr,  m  Bibliotheca  Bodleiamif 
No.  2156-2224;  Griltz,  Ge9chichie  der  Juden,  v,  268  sq., 
479  aq. ;  Bloch,  in  Grtltz*s  Monatsschriji,  1870,  p.  401  sq. ; 
Tomer.  Biographical  Notices  of  tome  of  the  most  Dis- 
tm^miiked  Jewish  Rabbis  (N.  Y.  1847),  p.  63-65,  18&- 
190;  Ueberweg,  History  of  Philotophy  (ibid.  1872),  i, 
418,  428,  424 ;  Ginsburg,  in  Kitto's  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  id. 
Commadary  on  the  Song  of  Songs  (Lond.  1857),  p.  84 
n\.\  Etheridge,  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Literatvrt,  p. 
226  aq.;  DeassBOtr,  Geschichte  der  hraeliten,  p.  278  sq. ; 
Stdngchneider,  Jewish  Literature,  p.  84,  125,  181,  182, 
135i,  159, 160, 166, 166 ;  Schmiedel,  Saadia  A  Ifajumi  und 
ik  weyatsven  VarzSge  seiner  Religionsphilusophie  (Wien, 
W70);  Kaliscb,  Hebrew  Grammar  (Lond.  1868),  ii,  5 
■J.,-  KeiL  Jntrodadion  to  the  Old  Testament  (Edinb. 
ttTO;  'n.ZSi\  Bleck,  EinkUvng  in  das  A Ue  Testament, 
9^101  bL  loi  tq-t  744;  De  Rossi,  Dizionario  Storico, 
l97  ^erm,  transL) ;   id-  Bibliotheca  Judaica  Anti- 


Christiana,  p.  96  sq. ;  Jost,  Gesch,  d,  Judenth,  u,  s,  Secten^ 
ii,  274  sq.,  279, 285, 845 ;  Kaufmann,  Die  Attributenlehre 
des  Saad/a  A  y'ajjumi  (Gotha,  1875) ;  Eisler,  Vorlesung^ 
en  iiber  die  jOdischen  Philosophen  des  MittelaUers,  I.  Ab- 
theilung  (Wien,  1876),  p.  1  sq.;  Kaufmann,  Geschichte 
der  Attributerdehre  in  derjwHschen  Religionsphilotophie 
des  MiltekUters  von  Saadja  bis  Maimuni  (Gotha,  1877), 
and  review  of  this  work  in  Z,  d,  d.  M.  G.  (1878),  xxxii, 
218  sq.;  Biick,  Geschichte  des  fidischen  Volkes  (Ussa, 
1877),  p.  255  sq. ;  Theologisches  Universal'Lexikon,  s.  v. 

(a  p.) 

Saalschlits,  Joseph  Levin,  a  learned  German 
rabbi,  was  bom  in  Konigsberg,  March  15, 1801,  and  was 
educated  in  his  native  place,  where  he  was  also  made 
doctor  of  philosophy  in  1824,  having  presented  for 
this  purpose  to  the  faculty  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the 
Urim  oikT  Thummim,  In  the  following  year  he  pub- 
lished Von  der  Form  der  hebr,  Poesie,  nebst  einer  A  5- 
handlungiiberdieMusikderHebraer(K6mg6beTg,  1825), 
which  he  republished  vrith  two  additional  treatises  un- 
der the  title  Form  und  Geist  der  bibUsch'hebr,  Poesie 
(ibid.  1858).  Ue  then  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  the  Jevrish  public  school  (1825-29),  at  the 
same  time  prosecuting  his  archsological  researches.  In 
1829  he  was  called  as  rabbi  to  Vienna,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1885,  when  he  was  called  for  the  same  po- 
sition in  his  native  place.  Here  he  continued  the  re- 
mamder  of  his  life,  and  published  the  following  works : 
Forschunyen  im  Gebiete  der  hebrSisch'-Sgyptischen  Ar- 
chdologie  (1888-49,  8  vols.):  — />a#  mosaische  Recht 
(1846^  2  vols. ;  Berlin,  1868, 2d  ed.)  -^A  rchdologie  der 
Hebrder  (1866, 2  vols.)  :-Die  Ehe  nach  biblisther  Vor- 
steUung  (1858)  \—Die  klassischen  Studien  und  der  Orient 
(1850).  In  1849  he  was  appointed  privcUdocent  in  phi- 
losophy at  the  University  of  Kdnigsberg — the  first  Jew 
who  ever  received  such  an  appointment — and  was  after- 
wards made  honorary  professor.  He  died  Aug.  28, 1868. 
See  FUrst,  BiN,  Jud,  iii,  182  sq.;  Zuchold,  Bibl,  Theolo- 
gica,  ii,  1 108 ;  Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Jost,  Getch,  d,  Judenth, 
u.  s,  Secten,  iii,  862;  Theologisches  Univei'sal'Lexikon, 
s.  v.;  Kayserling,  Bibliothek  judischer  Kanzelredner,  ii, 
85  sq.;  Jolowicz,  Gesch.  d,  Juden  in  Konigdierg  (Posen, 
1867),  p.  180  sq. ;  Ben  Chananyd  (1864),  p.  749  sq.  (R  P.) 

Saba  or  Sabaa  (2a/3ac),  the  name  of  several 
saints  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.    See  also  Sabbas. 

1.  A  Gothic  soldier  who  was  martyred  at  Rome  with 
170  other  persons  under  the  emperor  Aurelian  {Martyr, 
Rom,  April  24 ;  Tillemoni,  Memoires,  iv,  368). 

2.  Another  Goth  and  martyr  who  suffered  many 
cruel  tortures  in  the  persecution  under  Athanaric,  king 
of  the  Goths,  and  was  finally  drowned  in  the  river  Mu- 
sieus.  His  relics,  together  with  a  letter  from  the  Gothic 
to  the  Cappadocian  Church  (which  is  preserved  among 
the  epistles  of  St.  Basil),  were  sent  to  (>ppadocia  by  the 
Roman  governor  on  the  Scythian  border  (Basil*  Epp, 
155,  164,  165;  Martyr,  Rom.  and  Acta  SS,  April  12; 
Stolberg,  xii,  209). 

3.  A  hermit  of  Mount  Sinai  who,  according  to  a  state- 
ment by  the  hermit  Ammoniiis  (Combefis,  A  eta  SS, ; 
Eust,  etc.  [Paris,  1660]),  was  mortally  wounded  in  a 
surprise  by  the  Saracens  towards  the  close  of  the  4th 
century  (TiUemont,  Menwires,  vii,  575). 

4.  The  name  Sabas  or  Sabbas  (according  to  Theod- 
oret,  Vit.  Pair,  c  ii,  equivalent  to  irpie^vTr\Q)  was  con- 
ferred upon  the  hermit  Julian  of  Edessa  by  the  Mesopo- 
tamians.  Julian  was  accounted  one  of  the  leading  her- 
mits by  Jerome  and  Chr>'sostora.  He  spent  forty  years 
of  bis  life  (about  A.D.  380-870)  in  a  narrow  and  damp 
cave  in  the  desert  of  Osrcene,  practicing  the  utmost 
austerity,  performing  miracles — chiefly  works  of  heal- 
ing and  exorcisms,  descriptions  of  which  are  given  by 
Tbeodoret — and  instructing  a  band  of  nearly  100  pupils. 
The  death  of  Julian  the  Apostate  was  revealed  to  this 
saint  at  the  moment  when  that  emperor  fell  in  battle 
(A.D.  363),  though  twenty  days'  journey  separated  him 
from  the  scene  of  conflict  (Theodoret,  U,  E,  iii,  24).    In 
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the  leign  ofYilens  the  Aruuu  of  Aotioch  chimfd  thU 
this  bemiit,  whose  rime  extended  over  the  eulire  Eait, 
belongwl  lo  their  party;  hut  Sibu,  in  respnriM  to  the 
request  nf  the  Citbolict,  furauok  hia  aulitude  fur  Cite  firK 

diet  the  Arimi  bosU,  hii  journey  to  that  place  and  liack 
being  signaliied  by  the  perfannance  of  numenui  mira- 
cles. The  recollection  uf  this  vinit  wu  siill  fresh  when 
Chrysoftom  preached  al  Aiitioch.  Sabas 
cave,  an  old  man.  Hia  reetiril  ia  obaerved  by  the 
Greeka  on  Oct.  18  and  28,  and  by  the  Utitu  on  Jan.  H 
<di4(i5d'.Jin.l4;  Tilleowiit,  .Vtmoi'itt,  vji,581 ;  Scol- 
Urs.  xii.  198).— WeUer  u.  Welle,  Kirchm-La.  a.  v. 

5.  ThenHwt  noted  saint  of  ihia  name  appeared  al  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  cenuiiy  in  connection  with  the 
Monnphysile  contrureny.  He  was  bom  about  A.U.  439 
at  UutaIa9CB,in  Cappadocia,af  good  family.  At  first  a 
lie  ofSLBaailihe  became  a  hermit  in 
>mp1eting  the  eighteenth  year  of  his 
ved  into  favor  aa  a  pu|Hl  by  the  her- 
whuseprayera  he  OKed  the  pKoerva- 
1  subsequent  day,  when  he  was  dying 
rt  (Stulberg,  xvii,  168).     He 


Palestine  before 


oft! 


It  in  A.D.  4tH,  and  placed  orer  all  the  hei- 
Toits  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  eventually  till- 
ing his  station  with  great  success,  though  at  firat  the 
strictness  o(  his  rule  gave  much  dissatisfaciion  and 
caused  his  witfailrawal  to  a  distant  solitude.  At  the 
time  of  the  Monophysiie  contnireray,  the  patriarch 
Elias  of  Jerusalem  sent  him  with  othei  bermilato  Con- 
alantiiKiple  with  a  view  to  dispose  the  emperor  Anasla- 
aius  more  favorably  towards  the  Catholic  cause,  but  his 
mission  failed  to  pmdiioe  lasting  resiilla.  Elias  having 
been  superseded  in  the  patriarchate  by  John,  who  be- 
longed to  the  party  of  Severus  (q.  v.),  Habaa  aiid  oiben 
induced  the  new  primate  lo  renounce  hi*  views  and  ac- 
knowledge the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  The  em|)eror  en- 
deavored to  reclaim  John,  but  was  met  with  a  spirit  of 
defiant  opposition,  which  found  further  expressian  in  the 
pronouncing  of  a  solemn  anathema  upon  Neatorius,  Eu- 
tycho,  Severus,  and  all  other  opponents  of  the  Conncil 
uf  Chalcedon.  The  revolt  ofViulian  in  the  meantime 
diverted  altenlion  from  the  insubordinsie  monks,  and  in 
518  the  emperor  Anasiasius  died.  Sabas  afterwards  pet- 
formed  a  second  journey  to  Conslanlinnple,  a  year  be- 
fore he  died,  for  the  purpose  of  obuiiiing  a  reductiim  of 
the  oppressive  imposts  exacted  from  the  population  of 
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Palestine,  and  also  to  counteract  the  influence  of  Ortgeo- 
ism,  which  began  to  make  itself  felt  among  the  iDoukt 
under  his  direction.  He  was  received  with  gre«t  pomp, 
the  emperor  JuatinianarndiugEpiphaniuii,  the  patriarch, 

galleys  to  meet  him,  and  on  bis  arrival  prostrating  him- 
self before  the  aged  hermit  lo  receive  bis  blesaing.  The 
petition  in  beh^f  of  Palestine  was  granted,  and  a  large 
sum  of  money  was  offered  tu  Sabas  for  the  use  of  hu 
convent;  but  Ihb  Sabas  declined  lo  teceive,  and  asked 
that  it  be  appropriated  to  other  useful  purpose*  in  Pal- 
estine. Nothing,  however,  was  done  ai^ainat  Origenism 
while  fiabas  lived,  See  ORiaKNisric  Cohtiioverht. 
Ajoyful  welcome  awaited  him  un  hit  return  to  Palo- 
tine,  alter  which  he  retired  lo  his  laera,  and  died  Dec 
A,  A.D.  581  or  5B2.  lliere  is  a  (ireek  liturgy  enUtled 
TuTitiv,  etc  (printed  at  Venice,  1609,  16IS,  1643,  foL), 
atlTiboted  to  St.  Saba,  but  of  unknown  authorabip. 
See  Cyrilli  VPa  S.Saba  in  Cotelerit  Uotuim.  Kcd.  6'r. 
iii,  aitd  Latin  in  Suriua,  Dec  a;  'nUemoiit,  lUemoirrt. 
xvi,  701  sq — Wetzet  u,  Welte,  ATircim-iei,  s,  v. ;  comp. 
Siailh, Did. of  Chu.  Hiog.t.v. 

SABA  (S'.),  MoNAaTKRy  of,  now  called  Drir  Mar 
Saba,  still  exists  on  the  brink  of  Wady  NilT,  the  exlen- 
sitm  of  the  valley  of  the  Kidron,  near  the  Etead  Sea. 
The  surrounding  scenery  is  of  the  wildest  and  moat  ro- 
mantic character.  See  Kiubom.  The  convent  hangs 
on  the  precipitous  side  of  the  ravine,  being  partly  ex- 
cavated out  of  the  rock,  and  surrounded  by  a  stnmg 
wall,  accessible  only  on  one  side.  The  edifices  wtibin 
are  extensive  and  commodious,  being  occupied  by  about 
uxty  monks  of  the  Greek  rite,  who  are  said  lo  be  quite 
rich.  The  original  cell  of  the  founder  is  shown,  said  to 
have  been  a  cave  occupied  by  a  lion,  which  voluntarily 
relinquished  it  to  thesainL  Theconvent  was  {JuiuJer- 
ed  by  the  Persians  in  53S,  and  funy-four  of  the  nuHiks 
were  then  mossacreil ;  but  it  has  lurvived  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  Holy  Land,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  ear- 
liesr  monastic  relics.  No  women  are  ever  ailmitted  with- 
in its  portals,  although  the  monks  are  hoqiitable  to  male 
visiloni,  proviiied  they  are  furnished  with  the  proper 
credentials.  For  a  full  description,  see  Kobiiison,  He. 
irarchfi,  i,  Wi,  521 ;  lliomson,  l^nd  and  Boot,  ii,  4S5 ; 
Porter,  Handbook/or  PuL  p.  «9. 

Bsbaob'thani  [many  suftucA'An 'hi]  {aafiaxiavi. 
a  Gr»ci«d  form  of  the  Chaldee  ihrtatta'm,  '^inpS'b, 
thou  htui  k/i  mt),  quoted  by  our  Lord  upon  the  crtns 
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(Mttt  xrii,  46 ;  Mark  xv,  84)  from  the  Targum  on  Fm. 
xxii,  2  (where  the  Heb.  has  azaUa'ni,  "^3^3}?,  '*  thou 
hast  forsaken  nie'*>  See  Petersen,  Erfortckung  des 
Worta  <rafiax^ttvi  («.  L  1701).     Comp.  Aoomy. 

SabaB'an.  As  much  confusion  has  been  introduced 
by  the  variety  of  meanings  which  the  name  SabcBans 
his  been  made  to  bear,  it  may  be  proper  to  specify  in 
this  place  their  distinctive  derivations  and  use.  In  our 
Authorized  Version  of  Scripture  the  term  seems  to  be 
applied  to  three  different  tribes. 

1.  The  Stbaim  (&**iOtp,  with  a  »dmech\  the  descend- 
ants of  Seba  or  Saba,  son  of  Cush,  who  ultimately  set- 
tled in  Ethiopia.     See  Seba. 

2.  The  Skebaim  (D'^fiftZ^,  with  a  shm),  the  descend- 
ants of  Sheba,  son  of  Joktan,  the  Sabai  of  the  Greeks 
and  Konaans,  who  settled  in  Arabia  Felix.  They  are 
the '' Sabsans"  of  Joel  iii,  8,  to  whom  the  Jews  were  to 
sell  the  captives  of  Tyre.  The  unpublished  Arabic 
Tereion,  quoted  by  Pocock,  has  "  the  people  of  Yemen." 
Hence  they  are  called  **  a  people  afar  off,*^  the  very  des- 
ignation given  in  Jer.  vi,  20  to  Sheba,  as  the  country 
of  fhukincense  and  the  rich  aromatic  reed,  and  also  by 
oar  Lord  in  Matt,  xii,  42,  who  says  the  queen  of  Sheba, 
or  "  the  south,"  came  tr  rutv  mparutv  Tfjg  y^c,  "  from 
tbe  earth's  extremes.**     See  Shkba. 

3.  Another  tribe  of  Shebans  (Heb.  sheba%  ^^Vy  also 

vitb  a  t&m)f  a  horde  of  Bedawln  marauders  in  the  days 
of  Job  (i,  15) ;  for  whether  we  place  the  land  of  Uz  in 
Idanuea  or  in  Ausitis,  it  is  by  no  means  likely  that  the 
Arabs  of  the  south  would  extend  their  excursions  so 
very  far.  We  must  therefore  look  for  this  tribe  in  Des- 
ert Arabia;  and  it  is  singular  enough  that,  besides  the 
Sebaof  Oish  and  the  Shaba  of  Juktan,  there  is  another 
Sheba,  son  of  Joksban,  and  grandson  of  Abraham,  by 
Ketarah  (Gen.  xxv,  38);  and  his  posterity  appear  to 
hare  been  ^  men  of  the  wilderness,"  as  were  their  kins- 
men of  Midian,  Ephah,  and  Dedan.  To  them,  how- 
ever, the  above-cited  passage  in  the  prophecy  of  Joel 
cotiM  not  api^y,  because  in  respect  neither  to  the  lands 
of  Jodah  nor  of  Uz  could  they  be  correctly  described  as 
a  people  ''afar  off."  As  for  the  Sabaim  of  Ezek.  xxiii, 
42  (vbich  our  version  also  renders  by  Sabceans"),  while 
the  Ken  has  Sabaiyam%  D^d(2D,  the  Kethib  has  Sobe- 
«',  O^SpiO,  L  e.  "  dmnkaida^"* which  better  suits  the 

eootext    See  Shaba. 

4.  Yet,  as  if  to  increase  the  confusion  in  the  use  of 
this  name  of  "  Sabeans,"  it  has  also  been  applied  to  the 
ancient  sur-worshippers  of  Western  Asia,  though  they 
oogfat  properly  to  be  styled  Tsabians,  and  their  religion 
Mt  Sabaism,  but  Tsttbawmj  the  name  being  most  prob- 
aUv  derived  from  the  object  of  their  adoration,  t$eba% 
8GX,  tkf  hott,  L  e.  of  heaven  (see  an  excursus  by  Gese- 
mas  m  his  translation  of  Isaiah,  On  (he  Astral  Worship 
of  ike  CkaldoNtntj  and  Sabaoth). 

5.  The  name  of  Sabeeans,  or  Sabians,  has  also  been 
given  to  a  modem  sect  in  the  East,  the  MtmdaXfeSj  or, 
as  ibey  are  commonly  but  incorrectly  called,  the  "  Chris- 
tians" of  St  John ;  for  they  deny  the  Messiahship  of 
Christ,  and  pay  superior  honor  to  John  the  Baptist. 
They  are  mentioned  in  the  Koran  under  the  name  of 
SaAtnOf  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Arabs  confounded 
them  with  the  ancient  Tsabians  above  mentioned.  Nor- 
berg,  however,  says  that  they  themselves  derive  their 
own  name  from  that  which  they  give  to  the  Baptist, 
which  \»Aho  8abo  Zakrio;  from  Abo,  "  father;"  Sabo, 
'to  grow  old  u^jether;"  and  Zakrio,  e.  g.  Zechariah. 
"Tbe  reason  they  assign  for  calling  him  Sabo  is  be- 
came his  father,  in  his  old  age,  had  this  son  by  his  wife 
Aneriibat  (Elizabeth),  she  being  also  in  her  old  age 
(«e  Noiherg's  Codex  Sa$ttr<rMy  Liber  Adami  AppeUa- 
tu,  anl  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  in  the  Journal  des  Savons 
fcr  18I9>— Kitto.     See  Sabiahism. 

Sabaism.    See  SAajiAic. 

BsbSnus  Qf&fiavoQj  classical  <rdfiavov,  a  linen 


doth),  a  white  cloth  with  which  the  infant  was  covered 
in  baptism.  This  was  an  ancient  practice.  From  the 
4th  century  we  Hnd  frequent  mention  of  clothing  the 
newly  baptized  in  white  garments.  These  garments, 
as  emblems  of  purity,  were  delivered  to  them  with  a 
solemn  charge  to  keep  their  rubes  of  innocence  unspot- 
ted till  the  day  of  Christ.  The  neophytes  wore  this 
dress  from  Easter  eve  until  the  Sunday  after  Easter, 
which  was  hence  called  Dominica  in  albis,  that  is,  **  the 
Sunday  in  white."  This  garment  was  usually  made  of 
white  linen,  but  sometimes  of  more  costly  materials. — 
Farrar,  Eccles,  Did,  s.  v.    See  Alb  ;  Chrisomk. 

Sab'^adth  [some  Saha'oth^  {aapaut^ya  Gnedzed 
form  of  the  Heb.  tsebaoth\  niKS^C,  armies),  a  word  oc- 
curring in  this  form  only  in  the  A.  V.  in  Rom.  ix,  29 ; 
James  v,  4 ;  but  in  the  Heb.  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  phrase  "Jehovah  of  hosts,"  or  '^Jehovah,  God  of 
hosts."  "  It  is  familiar  through  its  occurrence  in  the 
SanctHS  of  the  Te  Deum,  *  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God 
of  Sabaoth.'  It  is  often  considered  to  be  a  s>'nonym  of, 
or  to  have  some  connection  with,  Sabbath^  and  to  ex- 
press the  idea  of  rest,  and  this  not  only  popularly,  but 
in  some  of  our  most  classical  writers.  Thus  Spenser, 
Faery  Queene^  canto  viii,  2 : 

'  But  thenceforth  all  shall  rest  etemallv 
With  him  that  Is  the  God  of  Sabaoth  bight: 
O  that  great  Sabaoth  God,  irniut  me  that  Sabaoth*s 
sight  ;'^ 

also  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning^  ii,  24:  S  ..  sa- 
cred and  inspired  divinity,  the  Sabaoth  and  port  of  all 
men's  labors  and  peregrinations;'  Johnson,  in  the  first 
edition  of  whose  Dictionary  (1755)  Sabaoth  and  Sab- 
bath are  treated  as  the  same  word ;  Walter  Scott,  Ivan- 
hoe,  voL  i,  ch.  xi  (1st  ed.) :  'a  week,  aye  the  space  be- 
tween two  Sabaoths.'  But  this  connection  is  quite 
fictitious.  The  two  words  are  not  only  entirely  differ- 
ent, but  have  nothing  in  common"  (Smith).  The  Heb. 
term  tsabd,  i02C,  signifies  an  army  (see  Deut.  xxiv,  5; 

Exod.  vi,  26).  The  plural  is  used  in  the  sense  of  ar- 
mies (Exod.  vii,  4,  and  often).  The  singular  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  company  of  angels  which  surround 
the  throne  of  Jehovah,  who  are  called  C**^^n  X3S, 
tsabd  hashshamdyim,  **  the  host  of  heaven."  The  same 
phrase  is  also  applied  to  the  stars,  for  the  most  part  as 
objects  of  idolatrous  worship ;  indeed,  the  expression 
appears  to  include  everything  in  heaven,  both  angels 
and  heavenly  bodies.  Isaiah  uses  the  phrase  K^2S 
Bi"Jail,  tsabd  ham-mar&m,  "the  Host  on  High,"  in  op- 
position to  the  kings  of  the  earth.  God  is  called  nin** 
n'lKa^  **>?^K,  Jehovah  ehhey'  isebadth, "  Jehovah  God 
of  hosts,"  which  most  commentators  regard  as  s3mony- 
mous  with  "  God  of  heaven"  (see  Zenkei  De  Synonymis 
nixax  et  Ti'^l^y,  Lips.  1768),  though  others  assert  that 
it  should  be  taken  in  a  military  sense,  as  the  God  of 
armies  or  wars.  "It  designates  him  as  the  supreme 
head  and  commander  of  all  the  heavenly  forces;  so  that 
the  host  of  Jehovah  is  all  one  with  the  host  of  heaven 
(1  Kings  xxii,  19),  and  must  be  understood  strictly  of 
the  angels,  who  are  ever  represented  as  the  Lord's  im- 
mediate and  fitting  agents,  ready  on  all  occasions  to  ex- 
ecute his  will  (Psa.  ciii,  21;  cxlviii,  2).  It  is  never 
applied  to  God  with  reference  to  the  army  of  IsraeL 
Once,  indeed,  the  companies  composing  this  are  called 
*the  hosts  of  the  Lord'  (Exod.  xii,  41),  because  they 
were  under  his  direction  and  guardianship ;  but  when 
employed  with  the  view  of  heightening  the  idea  of 
God's  greatness  and  majesty,  as  the  term  *  hosts*  is  in 
the  phrases  in  question,  the  hosts  can  only  be  those  of 
the  angelic  or  heavenly  world  (see  Gesenius,  Thesaur, 
8.  V.)"  (Fairbaim).     See  Host. 

Sa'bat  (2a/3ar,  V.  r.  in  Elsdr.  Sa^nr  and  £a0ay), 
the  Gmcized  form  of  three  names  in  the  Apocrypha. 

1.  The  head  of  one  of  the  families  of  "  Solomon's  ser- 
vants" who  returned  from  the  captivity  with  Zerubba- 
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bel,  according  to  1  Esdr.  v,  84 ;  but  the  Heb.  lirts  (Ezra 
ii,  67 ;  Neb.  vu,  59)  have  no  corresponding  name. 

2.  The  Jewish  month  Shkbat  (q.  v.)  (1  Mace  xvi, 
14). 

SabatSB'as  (SaftaraiaQ  v.  r,  'S.aj^^raiaQ  and 
'SMfiaTaiot:)^  a  Gnecized  form  (1  Esdr.  ix,  48)  of  the 
Heb.  name  (Neh.  vii,  7)  Shabbkthai  (q.  v.). 

Sabatniki,  a  sect  of  Russian  Sabbatarians,  or  "  Sab- 
bath -  honorera,**  which  arose  in  Novgorod  (cir.  A.D. 
1470),  where  some  clerg}'  and  laity  were  persuaded  by  a 
Jew  of  Kiev,  named  Zacharias,  into  a  belief  that  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  alone  was  of  divine  origin.  They 
accepted  the  Old  Testament  only,  of  which,  being  un- 
acquainted with  Hebrew,  they  used  the  Slavonic  trans- 
lation. Like  the  Jews,  they  were  led  to  expect  the  ad- 
vent of  an  earthly  Messiah.  Some  of  them  denied  the 
Kesurrection :  and,  being  accused  of  practicing  several 
cabalistic  arts,  for  which  points  of  Jewish  ceremonial 
may  have  been  mistaken,  were  regarded  by  the  common 
people  as  soothsayers  and  sorcerers.  They  were  grad- 
ually becoming  a  powerful  sect,  one  of  their  number, 
named  Zosima,  having  even  been  elected  archbishop  of 
Moscow,  when  in  A.D.  1490  they  were  condemned  by  a 
synod,  and  a  fierce  persecution  nearly  obliterated  them. 
But  here  and  there,  in  remote  parts  of  Russia,  travellers 
have  within  the  last  century  discovered  fragmentary 
communities  holding  Jewish  views,  which  have  been 
thought  to  be  relics  of  the  older  sect  of  Sabatniki.  In 
Irkutsk  they  continue  to  exist  under  the  name  of  Seles- 
newscksckini.  See  Platon,  Present  State  of  the  Greek 
Church  in  Russia  (Pinkerton's  transl.),  p.  278.— Blunt, 
Diet  of  Sects f  s.  v. 

Sab'atUB  (2a/3aroc,  v.  r.  2a/3a^oc),  a  Gnecized 
form  (1  Esdr.  ix,  28)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Ezra  x,  27) 
Zabad  (q.  v.). 

Sabazius,  a  deity  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Phryg- 
ians, alleged  to  have  sprung  from  Rhea  or  Cybele.  In 
later  times  he  was  identified  both  with  Dionysus  and 
Zeus.  The  worship  of  Sabazius  was  introduced  into 
Greece,  and  his  festivals,  called  Sabazia,  were  mingled 
with  impurities. — Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 
See  also  Yollmer,  Worterbttch  der  MythoL  8.  v. 

Sabba.    See  Saba. 

Sabbse'ns  (2a/3/3a7oc,  v.  r.  ^p^iac),  a  corrupt- 
ly Grsecized  form  (1  Esdr.  ix,  22)  of  the  Heb.  name 
(Ezra  X,  81)  Shemaiah  (q.  v.). 

Sab'ban  (SdpfiavoQ  -,  Tulg.  Bauni),  a  corrupt  form 
(1  Esdr.  viii,  68)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Ezra  viii,  88)  Bin- 
NUi  (q.  v.). 

Sabbas,  St,  (Prince  Rasteo),  a  mediieval  ecclesias- 
tic, was  bom  during  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  century. 
He  was  the  son  of  Stephen  Nemania,  founder  of  the 
kingdom  of  Servia.  Contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his 
father,  Rasteo  embraced  the  monastic  life,  and,  though 
young,  was  soon  made  abbot.  He  prevailed  upon  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  create  a  SerA'ian  arch- 
bishopric, and  was  himself  the  first  to  enjoy  the  posi- 
tion. He  made  an  extended  tour  through  Egypt  and 
the  Holy  Land,  and,  on  his  return,  died  at  Truava,  in 
Bulgaria,  Jan.  14,  \2S7,  His  remains  were  placed  in 
the  monastery  at  Milechivo,  but  were  burned  in  1595 
by  the  order  of  Sikan  Pasha.  The  14th  of  January  is 
kept  in  memory  of  this  saint. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Ge- 
nirale,  s.  v. 

Sabbatarians,  those  who  keep  the  seventh  day 
as  the  Sabbath.  They  are  to  be  found  principally,  if 
not  wholly,  among  the  Baptists.  They  object  to  the 
reasons  which  are  generally  alleged  for  keeping  the 
first  day,  and  assert  that  the  change  from  the  seventh 
to  the  first  was  effected  by  Constantine  on  his  conver- 
sion to  Christianity.  The  three  following  propositions 
contain  a  summary  of  their  principles  as  to  this  ar- 
ticle of  the  Sabbath,  by  which  they  are  distinguished : 
1.  That  God  has  required  that  the  seventh,  or  last,  day 
of  every  week  be  observed  by  mankind  universally  for 


the  weekly  Sabbath.  2.  That  this  command  of  God 
is  perpetually  binding  on  man  till  time  shall  be  no 
more.  8.  That  this  sacred  rest  of  the  seventh-day 
Sabbath  is  not  (by  divine  authority)  changed  from  the 
seventh  and  la»t  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  or  that 
the  Scripture  nowhere  requires  the  observance  of  any 
other  day  of  the  week  for  the  weekly  Sabbath  but  the 
seventh  day  only.  They  hold,  in  common  with  other 
Christians,  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  Christiairity. 
—Buck,  Theol  Diet.  s.  v.  See  Evans,  Sketch  of  the  De- 
nominations of  the  Christian  World,  See  Baptists, 
Seventh-day. 

Sabbat&ti,  a  name  applied  sometimes  to  the  Wal- 
denses  (q.  v.),  from  the  circumstance  that  their  teachers 
wore  mean  or  wooden  shoes,  which  in  French  are  called 
«a6o/«.— Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Sabbath,  Jewish.  The  word  Satbath  is.  In  He- 
brew, shabbath\  H2^  (comp.  Ewald,  j4  a*/if Ar/1  Lehrb,  p. 
400 ;  and  see  on  the  form  shabbaihdn,  'pHS^,  at  the  end 
of  this  art.);  in  the  Gnecized  form  aafiParov,  or,  in 
the  plural  form,  rd  adppara  (comp.  Horace,  SdL  i,  9, 
69).  .The  derivation  and  meaning  of  the  word  are  well 
known.  Josephus  {Apion,  ii,  2)  explains  it  as  a  re^ 
from  all  labor,  dvdiravffic  avb  vavrbi  tpyov  (oomp. 
Ant.i,l,  1).  Mistaken  etymologies,  by  those  ignorant 
of  Hebrew,  are  found  in  Josephus,  Apion,  loccit.;  Plu- 
tarch, Symp,  iv,  6,  2;  Lactantius,  Institut.  vii,  14.  On 
Sabbath  (Gr.  odppara)  in  the  sense  of  toeci:,  see  Wi^ek. 
It  is  dear  that  the  word  ifiBofuiQ  (2  Mace  vi,  11)  means 
the  Sahbath  (oomp.  Josephus,  War,  ii,  8, 9). 

This  was  the  seventh  day  of  the  Hebrew  week,  ex- 
tending from  snnset  on  Friday  to  mmset  on  Saturday 
(comp.  Lev.  xxiii,  82,  and  see  Ughtfoot,  ffor,  Hebr.  p. 
812  sq.).  See  Day.  The  time  during  which  the  sun 
was  going  down  was  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath.  See 
Preparation.  Of  course,  the  commencement  and 
close  of  the  Sabbath  varied  with  the  higher  or  lower 
position  of  the  observer.  Thus,  Carpscov  quotes  from 
the  book  Musar  this  statement :  ^  Tiberias  lay  in  a  val- 
ley, where  the  sun  disappeared  half  an  hour  before  set- 
ting ;  Zephore  was  on  a  mountain,  where  the  son  shone 
longer  than  on  the  plains.  The  people  in  the  fomoer, 
therefore,  began  their  Sabbath  sooner,  in  the  latter  later, 
than  the  rest  of  the  nation."  By  a  law  of  Augimtns 
(Josephus,  AnL  xvi,  6,  2),  the  Sabbath  began  at  the 
ninth  hour.  According  to  the  disciples  of  the  Genia- 
ra,  the  Sabbath  began  and  ended  in  all  Jewish  cities 
at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  (comp.  Maimon.  Hilk^k 
Shab.  c  5).  Josephus  records  this  custom  of  Jerusalem 
(  War,  iv,  9, 12).  In  the  Temple,  the  trumpet  waa.  to  be 
blown  from  the  "  covert  for  the  Sabbath^  or  Sabbath' 
roof,  Heb.  Mesdk  hash-shabbdth,  ns^H  ^O'^'O  (2  Kin^ 
xvi,  18).     See  Rhenferd,  Opera  PhiloL  p.  770  eq. 

This  day  was  celebrated  by  the  Hebrews  as  a  holy- 
day  (DeuU  V,  12),  a  day  of  rest  and  rejoicing  (Isa.  Iviii, 
13  i  comp.  Hos.  ii,  11 ;  1  Mace  i,41),  by  ceasing  from  all 
labor,  with  their  servants  and  all  strangers,  as  well  as 
cattle  (Exod.  xx,  10;  xxxi,  18  sq.;  xxxiv,  21  ^  xxxv, 
2 ;  Dent,  v,  14 ,  comp.  Jer.  xvii,  21, 24 ;  Josephus,  Apion^ 
ii,  39;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii,  17  [Philo,  O/tp,  ii,  137,  ex- 
tends the  Sabbath-rest  even  to  plants — they  were  not 
to  be  eared  or  reaped  on  that  day]),  and  by  a  special 
burnt-offering,  presented  in  the  Temple,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  daily  offering  (q.  v.) — ^which  was  doubled  <»i  thia 
day — consisting  of  two  yearling  lambs,  with  the  meat- 
offerings and  drink-offerings  belonging  to  it  (Numb, 
xxxviii,  9 ;  comp.  2  Chron.  xxxi,  3 ;  Neb.  x,  33 ;  Ezek. 
xlvi,  4).  In  the  holy  place  of  the  Temple,  the  shew- 
bread  was  renewed  (Lev.  xxiv,  8;  1  Chron.  ix,  32),  and 
the  new  division  of  priests  appointed  for  that  week 
took  their  places  (2  Kings  xi,  6, 7, 9 ;  2  Chron.  xxiii,  4), 
The  serx'ices  of  the  priests  and  Levites  in  and  about 
the  tabernacle  and  Temple  were  not  accounted  labor 
(comp.  Matt,  xii,  6),  and  continued  through  the  Sab- 
bath. Circumcision,  too,  as  a  religious  ceremony,  took 
place  on  the  Sabbath,  when  that  was  the  eighth  day 
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(John  rit,  22  sq. ;  comp.  Mishna,  Skab,  c  19 ;  Schottgen, 
ffor.  fffbr.  i,  121 ;  lightfoot,  Hor,  Htbr,  p.  1028). 

Deliberate  profanation  of  this  day  was  punished  with 
death  (Exod.  xxxi,  14  sq. ;  xxxv^  2),  which  was  inflict- 
ed by  stoning  (Namb.  xv,  82  sq. ;  Mishna,  Sanhedr,  vii, 
.  8).    But  if  the  law  of  the  SabtMth  was  broken  through 
ignorance  or  mistake,  a  sin-offering  was  required,  and 
the  offence  pardoned  (comp.  Shtxb.  vii,  1 ;  xi,  6 :  CArt- 
ihHtk,  iii,  10).    There  were  times,  too,  when  the  Jews 
dispensed  with  the  extreme  severity  of  their  law  (Isa. 
In,  2;  Iriii,  13;  Ezek.  xx,  16;  xxii,  8 ;  Lam.  ii,  6 ;  Neh. 
xiii,16) :  and  the  legal  observance  of  the  Sabbath  seems 
oerer  to  have  been  rigoroosly  enforced  until  after  the 
Exile.     At  this  time,  too,  the  meaning  of  the  work 
which  profaned  the  Sabbath  was  first  strictly  defined, 
since  the  lawgiver  had  left  this  to  be  determined  by 
experience,  and,  in  certain  doubtful  cases,  the  individ- 
ual conscience,  definitely  prohibiting  but  one  act — the 
kindling  of  a  fire  in  one's  house  (Exod.  xxxv,  8 ;  comp. 
Ekhhom,  Repert.  ix,  32;  xiii,  258)  for  cooking  (Exod., 
xn,  23;  Nurob.  xv,  32;  comp.  Mishna,  Terum,  ii,  8). 
This  was  interpreted  by  the  Jews,  however,  to  include 
the  lighting  of  lamps,  and  they  used  to  do  this  before 
the  Sabbath  began  (Mishna,  Shab,  ii,7;  xvi,  8;  comp. 
Seneca,  £p.  95,  p.  423,  Bip.).     This  prohibition  com- 
pelled the  Jews  to  cook  and  bake  their  food  for  the 
Sabbath  on  the  preceding  day,  and  it  was  often  kept 
varm  in  vessels  set  in  dry  hay  or  chips  (Mishna,  Shab, 
iv,  1  sq.;  comp.  also  Josephus,  IFiar,  ii, 8, 9,  on  the  Es- 
seneg)^    The  intermisaon  of  labor  was  required  on 
fea»-day8  as  well  as  on  the  Sabbath,  except  the  prep- 
aration of  food  (comp.  Exod.  xii,  16  j  see  Mishna,  Yom 
Tob,  v,  2;  MeffUla^  i,  5).     A  later  age,  which  sought  to 
observe  painfully  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  to  confide  as 
little  ffi  possible  to  the  judgment  and  conscience  of 
individnala,  extended  the  meaning  of  this  vork  much 
further,  and  strove  to  complete  a  formal  code  for  Sab- 
bath observance.     Marketing  and  public  trade  ceased 
r>n  the  Sabbath,  of  course  (Neh.  x,  81 ;  xiii,  15, 16) ;  and 
it  vas  merely  an  auxiliary  police  regulation  of  Nehe- 
miah  to  ckne  the  gates  on  that  day  (Neh.  xiii,  19).     It 
vas  in  the  spirit  of  the  law,  too,  that  travelling  on  the 
Sabbath  was  forbidden,  with  reference  to  Exod.  xvi,  29 
(comp.  Josephus,  Ani,  xiii,  8,  4).     See  Sabbath-da y*s 
JoTRNEY.    But  the  conduct  of  the  Jewish  armies  in 
refusing  to  arm  on  the  Sabbath,  and  suffering  their  en- 
emies to  cut  them  down,  certainly  savored  of  fanaticism 
(I  Xacc  ii,  32  sq. ;  2  Mace  vi,  11 ,  Josephus,  A  nt,  xii,  6, 
2;  ITor,  ii,  17, 10;  L\fey  p.  82;  comp.  Plutarch,  Super- 
tfit,  p.  169).    A  parallel  may  be  found  in  the  Jewish 
iteenman  who  left  the  helm  at  the  moment  of  a  squall 
became  the  Sabbath  was  beginning  (Synes.  Ep,  iv,  p. 
16S,  ed  Petav.).     Tet  the  apprehension  of  the  great 
adrantage  which  would  thus  accrue  to  the  enemy  led 
pnident  commanders  to  observe  this  rest  from  fighting 
ontj  so  far  as  to  abstain  on  the  Sabbath  from  offensive 
<1Kratioos  (1  Mace  xi,  84, 43  sq.;  Josephus,  ^4 fit  xiii,  1, 
3.  xiv,4,2  sq.).     Marching  armies  halted  on  that  day 
(Joaephos,  Ani.  xiii,  8,  4 ;  comp.  xiv,  10, 12).     The  last 
paiaage  seems  to  show  that  the  Sabbath  law  was  made  a 
Pretext  by  Jews  to  escape  firom  foreign  military  service 
when  tbev  wished  (see  again  AnL  xviii,  9,  2;  10,  2; 
War,  iv,  2, 8 ;  Michaelifl,  Mos,  Recht,  iv,  133  sq.).     Yet 
in  the  last  Jewish  war  less  caution  was  exercised,  even 
io  ^Maining  from  offensive  movement  (Josephus,  War, 
i^l9,2);  and  many  an  artifice  was  carried  on  by  the 
iM  </  the  Sabbath  and  its  observances  (ibid,  iv,  2, 3.   In 
^  instance,  it  was  less  the  fear  of  breaking  the  law 
thaa  a  shrewd  calculation  of  advantage  which  prevents 
edtbe  Jew^  from  engaging  the  enemy  on  the  Sabbath). 
The  Pharisees  gave  very  minute  directions  on  the 
^txervance  of  the   Sabbath;   and  although  different 
*«^:bef8  differed  in  many  points,  yet  in  the  New-Tes- 
^*»«t  period  we  find  great  rigor  prevailing.     The 
P^ing  of  single  ears  of  grain  in  passing  (Matt,  xii, 
^:  Mark  ii,  23  sq.;  Lttke  vi,  1  sq.),  the  healing  of  the 
«*  (Matt,  xii,  10;  Mark  ui,  2;  Luke  vi,7;  xiii,  14; 


John  ix,  14, 16 ;  Thilo,  Apocr,  p.  608),  the  walking  of 
a  cured  patient  with  his  bed  (John  v,  10),  all  were  con- 
sidered as  desecrations  of  the  Sabbath  by  the  Phari- 
sees and  their  disciples;  although  when  property  was 
in  danger,  many  acts  which  were  certainly  work  were 
freely  performed  in  case  of  pressing  need  (Matt  xii,  1 1 ; 
Luke  xiv,  5;  comp.  Gemara,  S^b.  cxxviii,  1);  yet 
even  in  the  care  of  cattle  (comp.  Luke  xiii,  15)  all 
work  was  to  be  shunned  which  was  not  really  necessa- 
ry (^Skab,  xxiv,  2  sq).  The  Eseenes  seem  to  have 
been  yet  stricter  in  observing  this  day.  The  Mishna 
{Shab,  c  17)  has  severe  regulations  against  the  re- 
moval of  goods;  yet  certain  exceptions  were  allowed 
(comp.  PhiJo,  Oj)p,  ii,  569).  On  the  severity  of  the  Sa- 
mariuns  in  this  respect,  see  Gesen.  De  TheoL  Samarif, 
p.  85  sq. ;  comp.  Origen,  Prindp,  iv,  17 ;  tom.  i,  p.  176). 
They  refrained  from  sexual  intercourse  on  the  night  of 
the  Sabbath  (Eichhom,  Repert,  xiii,  258).  The  Mish- 
na, in  the  tract  Shab,  (2d  part),  which  treats  the  whole 
subject  of  this  article,  names  in  particular  (vii,  2)  thir- 
ty-nine forms  of  labor  which  are  forbidden  on  the  Sab- 
bath, each  of  which  has,  again,  its  variations  and  spe- 
cies. In  the  twofold  Gemara  to  this  tract  (the  Tosiph" 
ta  to  the  tract  Shab,  is  found  in  Hebrew  and  I^itin  in 
Ugolini  Tkesaur,  xvii;  the  tract  itself  has  been  sepa- 
rately edited  by  J.  B.  Carpzov,  I>eips.  1661),  and  in  the 
Rabbinical  writings  the  matter  is  spun  out  still  further 
and  finer  (see  Hulsius,  TheoU  Jud,  i,  240  sq.;  Buxtorf, 
Synaff,  Jud,  c.  16 ;  Sch6ttgen,  ffor,  Hebr,  i,  121  sq.).  As 
to  the  healing  of  the  sick,  the  rabbins  generally  allow- 
ed the  use  of  all  proper  remedies  if  life  was  in  danger 
(see  BCishna,  Yoma,  viii,  6;  Sch5ttgen,  op,  eit,  p.  122  sq. ; 
Danz,  Christi  Curatio  Sabbathica  Vindic,  [Jen.  1699]; 
also  in  Meuschen,  N,  T.  p.  569  sq.) ;  but  those  which 
were  only  designed  to  make  the  sick  more  comfortable 
were  rigorously  forbidden  (see,  e.  g.  Gemara,  Berachoth, 
p.  11.  According  to  the  Mishna  \_Shab,  xxii,  6],  even 
a  broken  bone  was  not  to  be  set  nor  dislocations  poul- 
ticed on  the  Sabbath ;  yet  see  Maimonides,  ad  loc.). 
On  the  other  forms  of  labor  permitted  on  the  Sabbath 
(Mishna,  Shab,  xxiv,  5)  the  reader  may  consult  Y.  H. 
Haaenmtlller,  Opera  Sabbathum  DtpHlantia  (Jen.  1708). 

The  Sabbath  was  especially  consecrated  to  devotion 
and  to  the  law  (Josephus,  Ant,  xvi,  2,  4),  and  frivolous 
or  unclean  conversation  was  accounted  a  desecration  of 
the  day  (Gesen.  In  Jeta,  ii,  280).  Hence  in  the  syna- 
gogues everywhere  on  this  day  took  place  the  great 
services  of  worship  (Mark  i,  21 ;  vi,  2;  Luke  iv,  16, 81 ; 
vi,6;  xiii,  10;  Acts  xiii,  44;  xvi,  18;  xvii,  2;  xviii,  4), 
with  prayer  and  the  public  reading  and  expounding  of 
the  holy  books  (Luke  iv,  16  sq.;  Acts  xiii,  27 ;  Josephus, 
Apion,  i,  22).  This,  however,  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
Mosaic  regulation  (see  Yitringa,  St/nag,  i,  2, 2) ;  but  see 
Law.  Cheerful  meals  were  held  (Luke  xiv,  1 ;  Philo, 
Opp,  ii,  477.  The  dritUm  [Apurrov]  was  taken  on  the 
Sabbath  about  the  sixth  hour  [Josephus,  Life,  p.  54]. 
On  the  three  meals  of  the  Sabbath,  see  Mishna,  Shab, 
xvi,  2,  and  Maimon.  ad  he') ;  feast-day  clothing  was  put 
on  (Sharbau,  De  Luxu  Sabbatorio,  in  his  Observ,  Sacr, 
iii,  541  sq.) ;  and  it  was  never  a  fast-day  (Jud.  viii,  6. 
Justin's  remark  [xxxvi,  2],  which  makes  it  a  fast,  is 
untrue.  Comp.  Sueton.  A  ug,  76,  where  Emesti's  expla- 
nation does  not  accord  with  the  usage  of  speech ;  Pe- 
tron.  Fragm,  xxxv,  6.  See  contra,  Maimon.  Hilkoth 
Shab,  Extr,  Comp.  P.  T.  Carpzov,  De  Jejun,  Sabb,  ex 
Antiq,  H^,  [Rostoch.  1741]). 

When  the  Jews  were  under  foreign  supremacy,  ex- 
cept during  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (1  Maco. 
i,  46,  48 ;  2  Mace  vi,  6),  their  legal  Sabbath  was  con- 
firmed (comp.  1  Mace  x,84;  Josephus,  Ant,  xiv,  10,  20, 
21,  28,  25) ;  and  even  in  the  composition  of  the  civil 
law,  a  conciliatory  respect  was  shown  t<o  it  (Josephus, 
Ant,  xvi,  6, 2  and  4 ;  Philo,  Opera,  ii,  569).  It  is  still  a 
question  how  far  the  Jewish  legal  administration  itself 
regarded  the  Sabbath  (see,  among  others,  Tholuck,  On 
John,  p.  302  sq. ;  Bleek,  Beitrdge  z,  Etfongelienkritik,  p. 
140  sq.).     The  Mishna  {Yom  Tub,  v,  2)  says  expressly 
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that  no  court  wts  held  on  that  day,  nor  even  was  a  ses- 
sion begun  the  afternoon  precedhig,  lest  it  might  en- 
croach upon  the  Sabbath  (Mishua,  ii>Aa&.  i,  2;  comp. 
Oeroara,  Sanhed,  fol.  85,  1 ;  nor  can  the  force  of  these 
passages  be  removed  by  Gemara,  Sanked,  ful.  88, 1,  even 
though  it  referred  to  this  subject).  See  Council.  It 
is  remarkable  that  at  one  time  the  Jews  themselves 
made  an  effort  in  Syria  to  do  away  with  the  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  (Josephus,  War^  vii,  8,  8).  This  effort 
was  aided,  perhaps,  by  the  view  which  the  Romans  took 
of  this  weekly  rest,  often  mocking  the  Jews  as  slothful 
(Juvenal,  xiv,  106  sq. ;  Seneca,  in  Augustine,  Civ.  Dei, 
vi,  11). 

The  origin  of  the  Sabbath  is  usually  referred  to  Mo- 
ses by  the  German  critics  (Ewald,  Gesch,  Isr,  ii,  142  sq.) 
on  the  ground  that  Gen.  ii,  1  cannot  be  accepted  as  a 
testimony  to  its  earlier  institution,  since  this  whole  ac- 
count of  the  creation,  whose  date  and  author  are  un- 
known, is  plainly  designed  for  the  very  purpose  of  pre- 
senting the  Sabbath  to  us  as  an  immediate  divine  or- 
dinance (see  Gabler,  Neuer  Vers,  uber  die  mos.  Schopf' 
vngsgetch.  p.  88  sq.;  De  Wette,  Krit.  p.  40  sq.),  just  as 
it  is  often  set  forth  in  later  writings  in  connection  with 
the  exode  and  with  the  legislation  of  Sinai  (Ezek.  xx, 
10  sq.;  Neh.  ix,  18  sq.;  comp.  Deut  v«  14  sq.,  with  which 
Exod.  xvi,  28  agrees).  Reggio,  by  a  peculiar  explana- 
tion of  Gen.  ii,  1  sq.,  arrives  at  a  distinction  between  the 
Sabbath  appointed  here  for  all  mankind  and  that  given 
to  the  Jews  in  their  law  {ZeitscKriftJur  d.  Judenth.  1845, 
p.  102  sq.,  121  sq.).  The  Sabbath  is  considered  as  a 
Mosaic  institution  also  by  Eusebius  (//.  E.  i,  4, 8 ;  ProBp. 
Ev.  vii,  6)  and  most  of  the  rabbins  (Selden,  Jus.  Nat, 
et  Gent,  iii,  10).  Among  the  more  recent  writers,  thb 
view  is  adopted  by  Spencer  (/v^.  Rii.  i,  4, 9  sq.) ;  Eich- 
hom  {Urgesch.  i,  249  sq.) ;  Gabler  {ibid.  p. 58  sq. ;  Neuer 
Versuch,  p.  88  sq.) ;  Bauer  (GoftesdienstL  Verfass.  ii,  174 
sq.,  in  answer  to  Hebenstreit,  De  Sab.  ante  Leg,  Mos.  Ex- 
istente  [Lips.  1748]);  Iken  (Dissert.  TheoL  p.  26  sq.); 
Kichter  (in  the  BiUioth.  Brem.  Nova,  iii,  810  sq.) ;  Mi- 
chaelis  {Mos.  Recht,  iv,  110  sq.).  See  Sabbath,  Chris- 
tian. 

The  question  may  be  raised  whether  the  Sabbath 
was  not  borrowed  by  Moses  from  some  other  ancient 
people,  as  the  Egyptians.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss 
the  unhistoric  suppositions  of  Philo  (ii,  187)  and  Joee- 
phus  (v4ptbn,  ii,  89)  that  this  feast  was  very  widely 
spread  among  ancient  nations.  Yet  it  appears  fn>m 
Seneca  {Ep.  95,  p.  428,  Bip.)  and  Ovid  {Remed.  Amor, 
p.  219)  that  a  reverence  for  the  seventh  day  had  found 
an  entrance  among  the  Romans  (comp.  Ideler,  Chron.  ii, 
176).  Various  strange  opinions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  | 
Sabbath  have  been  suggested  which  answer  themselves 
(Plutarch,  Sgmpos.  iv,  6,  2).  (On  the  pretended  Jew- 
ish worship  of  Saturn,  see  Buttmann,  Mythol.  ii,  44  sq.) 
It  is  certain  that  the  Egyptians  knew  the  reckoning  by 
weeks,  and  even  began  each  successive  week  with  the 
day  of  Chronos  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii,  18, 19).  Batir,  fol- 
loMring  Tacitus  {Hist,  v,  5),  has  connected  the  Sabbath 
with  the  worship  of  Cbronos-Satum,  to  whom  the  Ro- 
mans also  dedicated  particularly  the  seventh  day  of  the 
week  {TUbinger  Zeitschr.  fUr  TheoL  1882,  iii,  146  sq.; 
comp.  Movers,  Phdniz.  p.  815) ;  hence  the  Roman  his- 
torians compared  the  Jewish  Sabbath  with  the  day  of 
Saturn  (Dion  Cass.  xxxvU,  17, 18 ;  TibuL  i,  8, 17).  His 
view  rests  on  the  well-known  representation  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  of  the  golden  age  long  gone  by, 
the  age  of  rest  and  equality,  under  Saturn,  and  the  cus- 
tom connected  with  it  of  giving  the  slaves  a  holiday  at 
the  Saturnalia  (see  Syrb,  De  Sabbatho  GentUi  in  Temp. 
Helcet,  ii,  627  sq. :  and  in  Ugolini  Thesaur.  vol.  xvii ; 
comp.  also  Wemsdorf,  Diss,  de  GentiL  Sabbato  [Viteb. 
1722]).  But  this  theory  is  so  finespun  that  it  falls  to 
pieces  at  the  first  touch,  for  the  passage  in  Dion  Cassius 
does  not  do  anything  towards  proving  a  naming  of  the 
days  of  the  week  after  the  planets  (see  Ideler,  Chronoi. 
i,  180).  And  the  Western  representations  of  Saturn 
can  so  much  the  less  be  transferred  to  the  East  in  that, 


even  among  the  Romans,  the  day  of  Satom  was  ooontcd 
an  unlucky  one.  Astrologically,  too,  the  day  of  Saturn 
is  the  first,  not  the  seventh,  of  the  week.  But,  apart 
from  all  this,  it  was  more  natural  for  an  agricultural 
people  to  keep  as  a  festival  the  last  day  of  the  week, 
after  men  and  beasts  had  become  wearied  with  toil,  in 
rest,  and  with  ceremonies  in  accordance  with  their  re- 
ligious character,  particularly  with  sacrifices.  Why 
should  we  seek  a  foreign  model  for  all  the  Mosaic  insti- 
tutions? Why  refer  these  simple  observances  to  such 
far-fetched  and  generally  unsuitable  explanations?  (See 
especially  Btthr,  SymboL  i,  584  sq.  lu  answer  to  Von  Boh- 
len.  Genesis,  p.  187,  Introd.  see  Tuch,  Genesis,  p.  14  sq.) 

The  Sabbath,  as  the  basis  of  the  Israelitish  cycle  of 
feast-days,  was  imitated  and  repeated,  as  it  were,  in 
several  other  festivals;  e.  g.  the  Sabbath  Year,  the  Sinr- 
enth  New  Moon,  and  the  Year  of  Jubilee.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  the  whole  article,  see  Carpzov,  Appar.  p.  382  sq.; 
Relaud,  Ant.  Sacr.  iv,  8;  Bauer,  op.  cit.  ii,  l.'>2  sq.; 
Jahn,  iii,  888  sq.;  Gisb.  Voetii  Dis.  SeL  iii,  1227  sq.; 
BAhr,  SjpnboL  ii,  666  sq.,  577  sq. — Winer,  s.  v. 

A  ^figurative  use  of  the  word  "  Sabbath'^  denotes  a 
solemn  festival  on  which  servile  work  was  proscribed; 
but  this  occurs  only  with  respect  to  the  great  day  of 
annual  atonement  (Lev.  xxiii,  88).  The  word  properly 
representing  such  an  abstract  idea  of  rest  is  "lirs^, 
skabbatdn,  ffapfiartfffioQ^  sahbatism  (q.  v.).  The  terra 
"  Sabbath,"  however,  is  frequently  applied  to  a  longer 
hebdomadal  cycle  than  that  of  the  week,  e.  g.  the  sab- 
batic year  (q.  v.).     The  Rabbinic  or  orthodox  Jews 

likewise  claim  that  in  Lev.  xxiii,  11-16,  VSX^,  Sabbath, 
is  synonymous  with  HOB,  Passover,  and  accordingly 
they  reckon  Pentecost  from  the  16th  of  Nisan,  the  sec- 
ond day  of  unleavened  bread,  instead  of  the  Sabbath 
following  it.  See  Calendar,  Jewish.  In  this  they 
are  upheld  by  a  majority  of  Christian  archieologists  ami 
interpreters.  The  Karaites,  on  the  contrary,  contend 
that  the  word  "  Sabbath"  in  that  ordinance  has  its  reg- 
ular and  usual  signification,  namely,  the  seventh  day 
of  the  week.  The  arguments  advanced  for  the  tradi- 
tional view  and  reckoning,  formidable  as  they  at  finut 
appear,  will  be  found,  on  a  close  examination,  to  be 
wholly  inconclusive.  (1.)  It  is  a  pure  assumption  that 
the  phrase  na^H  n^ni3,  morrow  of  the  Sabbath,  is 
equivalent  to  HOBSn  ri"^H73,  morrow  of  the  Passover, 
The  passage  in  Josh,  v,  11,  often  appealed  to  in  proof, 
states  that  on  the  latter  day  the  Israelites  ate  the  prod- 
uce of  Canaan  (^'IJijn  ■»ias,  A.  V.  erroneously  "o^/ 
com  of  the  land'M,  consisting  of  unleavened  cakes  and 
parched  ears.  From  this  it  has  been  inferred  that,  as 
the  Passover  had  just  been  celebrated,  the  wave-eheaf, 
which  was  a  necessar}*  preliminary  to  harvest  (Lev. 
xxiii,  14),  had  already  been  offered.  This,  as  all  par^ 
ties  agree,  could  not  be  done  before  the  16th  of  Nisan, 
and  hence  Keil  and  others  unwarrantably  assume  that 
this  was  the  day  in  question.  But  we  know,  from  its 
use  elsewhere  (Numb,  xxiii,  8),  that  the  phrase  ^  mor- 
row after  [Heb.  of]  the  Passover**  was  the  day  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  Paschal  meal,  i.  e.  the  16th  of 
Nisan.  The  wave-sheaf  had  not  therefore  at  that  time 
been  offered,  and  the  Israelites  could  not  have  stood 
upon  ceremony  in  eating  the  new  grain,  probably  be- 
cause they  had  not  yet  become  settled  in  their  posses- 
sion to  which  the  law  in  question  was  specially  applica- 
ble (Lev.  xxiii,  10;  comp.  Numb,  xv,  18).  (2.)  The 
definite  art.  in  HS^n  in  the  ordinance  under  consider- 
ation merely  indicates  it  as  the  one  Sabbath  of  the  Pas- 
chal week,  and  cannot  refer  to  any  other  of  the  Pass- 
over days  in  the  context,  which  are  not  (either  there  or 
elsewhere)  designated  by  this  term.  Nor  is  the  word 
na;t5,  Sabbath,  ever  used  in  Biblical  Hebrew  in  the 
sense  of  a  literal  iceek,  as  the  Rabbinical  theory  assumes. 
The  seven  Sabbaths  are  termed /i///  (ni^*^npJ,  "com- 
plete**) because  they  are  exclusive  of  the  termimus  a 
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980,  contrary  to  the  usual  Jewish  practice,  which  is  to 
indade  both  extremes.  (8.)  The  redconing  of  Pente- 
cost from  the  Sabbath  proper  would  not  disagree  with 
the  dsssification  of  the  other  Jewish  feasts  by  terms  of 
KTen,  nor  tend  to  displace  either  that  or  the  Passover 
in  the  calendar;  for  the  other  feasts  were  not  depend- 
ent upon  the  Pentecost,  and  the  fifty  days  would  be 
eqnallT  regular  and  harmonious  from  whateyer  point 
RckoMd.  (4.)  The  weight  of  Jewish  authority  is  of 
fiule  account,  and  the  accession  of  Christian  writers  is 
of  itill  leas,  since  there  is  known  to  have  been  an  early 
difference  of  opinion  and  practice  on  this  point.  The 
two  instances  occurring  in  the  New-Test,  history  are 
decidedly  adverse  to  the  Rabbinical  mode  of  oomputa- 
tioD, namely,  the  ''second  Sabbath  after  the  first,'*  on 
which  Jesus  passed  through  the  fields  of  standing  com 
(Loke  vi,  1)  [see  Second-first  Sabbath],  and  the 
first  Pentecost  of  the  Christian  Church,  which  by  the 
tiaditionary  calendar  would  have  fallen  on  the  Sabbath 
(the  seventh  after  that  of  the  crucifixion),  and  not  on 
Sonday,  as  generally  admitted.  See  PiaiTBOOST ;  Sab- 
bath, MORBOW  aftkr. 

In  Luke  vi,  1  we  have  the  above-noted  phrase,  cdP- 
fioTOv  C€VTtp6irpwroVf  rendered  in  the  A.  Y.  "  The  sec- 
ond Sabbath  after  the  first.''  It  is  over-hasty,  after  a 
few  MSS^  to  blot  out  the  second  word  as  not  genuine, 
though  even  Meyer  does  so.  Who  could  have  inserted 
it?  And  is  not  the  omission  of  a  word  which  nobody 
onderttood  eaaly  accounted  for  in  the  few  instances 
in  which  it  takes  place?  To  strike  out  a  word  simply 
as  ttrmge  is  too  uncritical  to  be  borne.  The  various 
older  interpretations  are  coUected  in  Wolf,  Cur.  i,  619 
sq.;  Bus,  Harm,  Evcmg,  p.  639  sq.;  Paulus,  Comm,  ii, 
32  sq.  It  is  usoally  regarded  as  the  first  Sabbath  after 
the  second  Easter-day  (comp.  Lev.  xxiii,  15,  and  the 
Sept),  since  from  this  day  to  the  Passover  seven  Sab- 
baths were  reckoned  (Lev.  L  c),  and  these  may  well 
hare  been  distinguished  by  their  numbers— the  first, 
second,  third,  etc.,  after  the  second  £aster-day  (Scali- 
ger,  De  Emad,  Temp,  p^  557 ;  Casaub.  Exercit,  Aniibar, 
p.  372;  Bauer,  op,  cit,  ii,  154).  Olshausen's  objections 
to  this  view  do  not  seem  to  be  forcible.  His  own  ex- 
planation (following  Beza  and  Paulas),  the  first  Sab- 
bath of  two  during  a  feast,  is  not  plausible.  A  peculiar 
name  would  hardly  be  given  to  this ;  and,  even  if  given, 
woold  be  of  no  importance  to  the  evangelist.  More- 
over, in  such  a  case  the  phrase  would  be  inappropriate 
at  best.  Credner's  view  {Bekr,  z,  EinL  ws  N.  T,  i,  857) 
is  lightly  answered  by  De  Wette,  On  Luke,  L  c  The 
objections  made  by  Paulus  and  others  to  our  interpreta- 
tion have  been  well  answered  by  Lubkert  (in  the  ^/«- 
£n  k.  KrU,  1835,  iii,  664  sq.).  Yet  he  takes  no  notice 
of  P.  Evald's  snggeation  (in  the  Neu.  krit,  Jovim,  d. 
TheoLuj^O)  that  the  phrase  may  easily  be  an  abridged 
Hebrew  expreasioa  for  the  second  Sabbath  alter  the 
Moood  Paschal  day ;  in  which,  however,  the  proof  that 
neh  a  phrase  was  in  use  in  the  age  of  Jesus  is  wanting. 
Uitzig  understands  it  to  mean  the  15th  of  Nisan,  which, 
loeonling  to  Lev.  xxiii,  11,  was  considered  as  a  Sab- 
bath, following  the  14tb,  which  had  always  been  a  Sab- 
bath. This,  however,  is  unsupported.  Wieseler  gives 
(CinmoL  Symop,  p.  231  sq.)  an  interpretation  intimately 
connected  with  bis  whole  system,  that  it  is  the  first 
Sabbath  in  the  second  year  of  the  seven  years,  reckoned 
fnun  one  sabbatical  year  to  another;  i.  e.  the  first  Sab- 
1^  of  Nisan.  Here  it  is  assumed  that  a  technical 
tcna  was  appropriated  to  the  first  Sabbath  of  every 
Jfti  in  such  a  series  of  years ;  which  is  the  less  proba- 
ble, as  the  civil  year,  with  which  the  sabbatical  year  is 
eoonected  (comp.  Wieseler,  p.  204  sq.),  began  in  autumn. 
Add  to  thu  that  no  mode  of  reckoning  in  practical  life 
br  Sabbath  years  has  been  proved  from  Josephus  {Ant, 
^r  10,  5  and  6),  nor  from  the  Mishna.  In  fine,  the 
cfi>rtofRed8lob  to  refer  this  phrase  to  the  second  Sab- 
bath after  the  second  Easter-day  by  the  force  of  the 
^^kvrtpvirpiMrroM(,IiaU,LU,'Z,lSi7;  Int, BL'So.70) 
■tons  to  be  a  mistake.    See  Sboond-fibst  Sabbath. 

IX.— N 


Of  equal  regard  with  the  Sabbath,  as  a  day  of  entire 
rest,  was  the  first  Paschal  day  and  the  last  (Lev.  xxiii, 
39),  while  the  great  day  of  reconciliation  was  a  Sabbath 
of  Sabbaths  (xvi,  31;  xxiii,  82).  Accordingly,  some 
would  understand  the  words  in  John  xix,  81  (^v  /leya- 
Xi;  i|  rifiipa  iixivov  tov  oafifiarov,  rendered  in  the 
A.  y.  ''for  that  Sabbath  day  was  a  high  da^")  of  the 
first  Paschal  day.  But  a  proper  weekly  Sabbath  seems 
certainly  to  be  meant,  in  harmony  with  the  entire  re* 
lation  of  John ;  e.  g.  with  xxi,  1.  It  is  called  a  great 
or  high  day  because  the  first  Paschal  day  fell  upon  it 
(see  Carpzov,  App,  p.  384 ;  Bleek,  Beiir,  z,  Evangelien- 
Kritikf  p.  81  sq.). 

The  Sabbath  is  kept  by  the  modem  Jews  as  a  great 
festival  with  every  demonstration  of  joy,  taking  the 
idea  fh>m  Isa.  xviii,  18,  14 :  ^^  If  thou  turn  away  thy 
foot  from  the  Sabbath,  from  doing  thy  pleasure  on  my 
holy  day,  and  call  the  Sabbath  a  delight^  the  holy  of 
the  Lord,  honorable  .  .  .  then  shalt  thou  delight  thy- 
self in  the  Lord,  and  I  will  cause  thee  to  ride  upon  the 
high  places  of  the  earth,"  etc  The  Sabbath  is  held 
from  evening  to  evening  (Lev.  xxiii,  32),  but  they  be- 
gin it  half  an  hour  before  sunset  on  Friday,  and  prolong 
it  till  half  an  hour  after  stmset  on  Saturday,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  souls  of  the  damned,  who,  they  believe, 
are  allowed  on  that  day  suspension  of  their  sufierings. 
On  Friday  afternoon  they  prepare  all  the  food,  etc,  that 
may  be  wanted,  and  lay  out  their  best  clothes  to  wear 
in  honor  of  **  Queen  Sabbath."  Some  opulent  Jews 
keep  magnificent  dresses  to  be  worn  on  the  Sabbath 
alone.  As  soon  as  the  Sabbath  commences,  the  mistress 
of  the  house  lights  the  Sabbath  lamp,  which  is  filled 
with  pure  olive-oil,  and  has  from  four  to  seven  wicks, 
and  lays  on  the  table  the  Sabbath  bread,  shaped  like  a 
twisted  plait,  made  of  .the  finest  wheaten  fiour,  and 
sprinkled  with  poppy  seeds.  They  go  to  the  syna- 
gogue, and  after  tbeir  devotions  wish  each  other  *^a 
good  Sabbath.**  At  supper,  the  master  of  the  house  re- 
peats the  commemoration  of  the  Sabbath  out  of  Gen.  ii, 
"Thus  the  heavens  were  finished,"  etc.;  thanks  God 
for  the  Sabbath,  blesses  the  wine,  and  passes  it  round. 
They  rise  later  than  usual  on  the  Sabbath  morning; 
and  at  the  s}'nagogue  they  use  some  additional  devo- 
tions, with  a  commemoration  of  the  dead.  They  think 
it  right  to  eat  at  least  three  meals  on  the  Sabbath,  be- 
cause the  word  "  to-day"  relating  to  the  Sabbath  is  re- 
peated three  times  in  Exod.  xvi,  25.  So  convinced  are 
they  that  one  way  of  honoring  the  Sabbath  is  by  great 
feasting  that  they  sometimes  fast  the  preceding  day  to 
enable  them  to  eat  the  more  at  the  Sabbath  meals 
(Buxtorf,  Sgn,  Jud,  c  15).  There  is  a  Jewish  maxim, 
that  he  is  greatly  to  be  commended  who  honors  the 
Sabbath  exceedingly  in  his  body,  in  his  dress,  and  in 
eating  and  drinking.  Such  are  the  principal  features 
of  the  carnal  views  of  the  Sabbath  from  which  the  early 
fathers  wished  to  wean  the  Jewish  converts.  A  full 
account  of  the  sabbatical  ceremonies  observed  at  pres- 
ent by  the  Jews  may  be  found  in  Buxtorf's  Synagoga 
Judaica,  and  in  Picard*s  Religious  Cerenumies, 

See,  in  general,  Joum,  of  Sac,  Lit,  Oct.  1861,  p.  70 
sq. ;  Ball,  Ilora  Sabbatica  (Lond.  1853) ;  and  the  mon- 
ographs cited  by  Yolbeding,  Index  Programmatum,  p. 
112;  and  by  Darling,  Cyclopmdia  Bibliographica  (see 
Index).  See  also  the  literature  referred  to  under  the 
article  following  and  Lobd*s  Day. 

SABBATH,  Christian.  Under  this  head,  we  pro- 
pose to  treat  of  the  sabbatical  institution  as  one  of  gen- 
eral and  permanent  obligation. 

I.  Concerning  the  time  when  the  Sabbath  was  first 
instituted  there  have  been  different  opinions.  Some 
have  maintained  that  the  sanctification  of  the  seventh 
day  mentioned  in  Gen.  ii  is  only  there  spoken  of  did 
x|t>oX4^(i>C»  or  by  anticipation,  and  is  to  be  understood 
of  the  Sabbath  afterwards  enjoined  in  the  wilderness; 
and  that  the  historian,  writing  after  it  was  instituted, 
there  gives  the  reason  of  its  institution :  and  this  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  case,  as  it  is  never  mentioned  during  the 
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patriarchal  age.  Bnt  against  this  sentiment  it  is  urged 
(a)  that  it  cannot  be  easily  supposed  that  the  inspired 
penman  would  have  mentioned  the  sanctification  of  the 
seventh  day  among  the  primeval  transactions  if  such 
sanctification  bad  not  taken  place  until  2500  years  af- 
terwards; (6)  that,  considering  Adam  was  restored  to 
fHvor  through  a  Mediator,  and  a  religious  service  insti- 
tuted which  man  was  required  to  observe,  in  testimony 
not  only  of  his  dependence  on  the  Creator,  but  also  of 
his  faith  and  hope  in  the  promise,  it  seems  reasonable 
that  an  institution  so  grand  and  solemn,  and  so  neces- 
sary to  the  observance  of  this  service,  should  be  then 
existent. — Buck,  s.  v. 

Some  find  the  institution  of  it  in  the  fourth  command- 
ment (Exod.  XX,  8-11);  but  the  language  employed  b 
not  apparently  that  of  origination.  The  command  to 
remember  the  Sabbath  seems  to  imply  that  the  Israel- 
ites were  already  acquainted  with  its  existence  and  sa- 
credness.  But  such  injunctions,  we  are  told,  have  often 
prospective  significance,  e.  g.  "  Remember  this  day  in 
which  ye  came  out  from  Egypt"  (xiii,  8) ;  "  Remember 
the  word  which  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  com- 
manded you"  (Josh,  i,  13);  "Remember  now  thy  Crea- 
tor in  the  days  of  thy  youth"  (Eccles.  xii,  1).  In  all 
these  citations  the  meaning  is — remember  from  this 
time.  To  this  stricture  it  may  be  replied  that  such  in- 
junctions have  always  relation  to  the  future,  but  that 
they  also  suppose  antecedent  knowledge.  Children,  for 
example,  would  not  be  told  to  remember  their  Creator 
unless  they  had  been  previously  informed  about  creation 
— unless  tboy  had  been  instructed  that  one  God  has 
made  us,  and  that  we  are  all  his  offspring.  That  an  or- 
dinance should  be  ushered  into  existence  by  the  require- 
ment to  remember  it  is  a  strange  idea  to  which  facts 
give  no  countenance.  Besides,  the  fourth  command- 
ment assigns  a  reason  for  observing  the  Sabbath,  which, 
if  good  for  the  future,  must  have  been  always  valid. 
We  do  not  here  enter  into  any  disquisition  about  the 
days  of  creation.  It  is  enough  that  God,  in  a  manner 
l>cfitting  him,  worked  six  da}^  and  rested  on  the  sev- 
enth, and  has  required  that,  in  a  manner  befitting  us, 
we  shall  imitate  his  example.  But  how  was  it  to  be  ex- 
pected that  this  consideration  should  weigh  much  with 
the  Jews  in  time  to  come,  if,  in  preceding  ages,  God 
himself  had  made  no  account  of  it  in  his  regulation  of 
human  conduct? 

Some,  again,  have  contended  that  we  do  not  require 
to  go  far  back  in  order  to  find  its  commencement;  they 
think  they  learn  when  and  how  it  began  in  Exod.  xvi, 
19-80 :  these  verses  have  reference  to  the  gathering  and 
cooking  of  manna.  That  an  institution  so  prominent  as 
the  Sabbath  in  the  religion  of  the  Jews  should  have 
been  initiated  in  a  manner  so  incidental,  and  almost  nn- 
observable,  is  in  contradiction  to  the  whole  genius  of  the 
economy.  Nor  does  the  passage  countenance  any  such 
notion.  "It  came  to  pass,"  we  are  told  (ver.  22), " that 
on  the  sixth  day  they  gathered  twice  as  much  bread." 
In  other  words,  they  gathered  on  the  sixth  day  enough 
for  that  day  and  for  the  day  following.  But  why  pro- 
vide beforehand  for  the  Sabbath  in  order  to  respect  and 
keep  its  rest,  if  not  in  supposed  obedience  to  the  will  of 
(rod,  as  previously  notified?  It  is  alleged,  in  reply,  that 
the  order  complied  with  is  presented  to  us  afterwards, 
and  occurs  in  ver.  28,  "  This  is  that  which  the  Lord 
hath  said.  To-morrow  is  the  rest  of  the  holy  Sabbath 
unto  the  Lord :  bake  that  which  ye  will  bake  to-day, 
and  seethe  that  ye  will  seethe;  and  that  which  remain- 
eth  over  lay  up  for  you,  to  be  kept  until  the  morning." 
By  this  exegesis  the  practice  (ver.  22)  is  first  related, 
and  then  we  come  to  the  injunction  (ver.  23),  of  which 
it  was  the  fulfilment !  In  such  inversion  of  natural  or- 
der there  is  obvious  unlikelihood.  But  the  exposition 
in  question  is  otherwise  untenable.  The  verses  alleged 
to  exhibit  first  the  obedience,  and  then  the  statute 
obeyed,  have  no  such  intimacy  of  connection.  They 
refer,  in  fact,  to  different  things.  Ver.  28  does  not  touch 
on  the  collection  of  the  manna  at  all,  bat  has  regard  to 


the  baking  of  it — a  new  subject :  and  therefore  the  gath- 
ering of  it  on  the  sixth  day  in  quantity  sufiident  also 
for  the  seventh  day,  not  being  here  prescribed,  remains 
without  any  explanation,  except  a  previous  appointment 
and  prevalent  knowledge  of  the  sabbatical  institurion. 

It  is  objected,  however,  that  the  Sabbath  disappears 
from  the  record  during  the  antediluvian  and  patriarchal 
periods.  Why  this  protracted  silence  about  it  if  it  had 
then  a  place  among  religious  articles  and  usages?  This 
evidence  of  its  absence  is  negative,  and  cannot  outweigh 
express  contrary  proof  of  its  initiation.  Of  these  times, 
be  it  also  remarked,  we  have  not  detailed  accounts,  and 
we  must  therefore  make  allowance  for  great  brevityand 
many  omissions.  Succeeding  annals  are  more  ample, 
and  yet  we  have  no  indication  of  the  obftervance  of  the 
Sabbath  during  four  hundred  years  after  its  sacredness 
had  been  confessedly  proclaimed  from  Mount  Sinai 
Even  if  neglect  of  the  day  could  be  established,  such 
negligence  would  not  disprove  obligation.  The  Pass- 
over, during  protracted  periods,  fell  into  disuse,  and 
there  was  general  and  continued  departiure  from  the 
marriage  relation  as  originally  constituted. 

It  b  not  the  case,  however,  that  allusion  to  the  Sab- 
bath is  wholly  wanting  during  the  time  alleged.  Oc- 
casional n^ention  is  made  of  weeks;  and  we  know  tliat 
the  heathen  world  very  extensively  distributed  days 
into  sevens,  with  some  notion  of  sacredness  belonging  to 
the  seventh.  This  arrangement  is  traced  hy  some  to  the 
lunar  month,  divided  into  quarters,  each  of  se^'en  days, 
by  the  phases  of  the  moon.  But  this  computation  does 
not  accord,  except  proximately,  with  fact,  as  the  lunar 
month  exceeds  twenty- nine  days  in  duration.  It  as- 
cribes consequence  also  to  the  number ybvr,  as  well  » 
to  the  number  seven — partitioning  the  month  into  four 
divisions — «ad  four  has  no^stinctive  sacredness  in  any 
known  country  or  language.  The  explanation,  though 
ingenious,  is  simply  a  guess,  without  any  support  from 
Scripture  or  other  writings,  and  has  like  validity  with 
another  conjecture,  that  the  assignment  of  sev^a  days 
to  a  week  may  have  been  derived  from  the  supposed 
number  of  the  planets. 

II.  That  the  Sabbath  owes  its  maintenance  to  ita  mo- 
rality we  will  endeavor  more  expressly  to  substantiate. 
Here  a  consideration  of  first  consequence  is  that  it  forms 
the  subject  of  the  fourth  commandment  Some  deny 
the  ethical  character  of  the  decalogue.  They  allege  it 
to  be  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  insist  that  though  par- 
ticular elements  in  it  are  of  inherent  and  enduring 
worth,  yet,  as  a  whole,  it  belonged  to  an  economy  of 
shadows,  and  has  vanished  with  them.  Therefore  the 
presence  of  any  statute  in  such  a  compendium  is  no  de- 
cisive evidence  of  moral  force. 

1.  But  the  decalogue  in  its  integrity  has  a  very  dis- 
tinctive place  and  consequence  in  the  Bible.  It  was 
proclaimed  with  extraordinary  solemnity,  peculiar  to 
itself,  from  Mount  Sinai  (Exod.  xix,  1 6-24).  God  caused 
it  to  be  written  on  tables  of  stone,  and  he  made  these 
stones  to  be  deposited  in  the  ark,  representative  of  hint- 
self.  "  These  words,"  says  Moses, "  the  Lord  spake  to 
all  your  assembly  in  the  mount,  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
fire,  of  the  cloud,  and  of  the  thick  darkness,  with  a  forest 
voice,  and  ke  added  no  more.^  The  decalogue  was  fre- 
quently called  the  covenant ^  and  the  chest  containing  it 
the  ark  of  the  covenant.  Would  a  fragmentary  and  het- 
erogeneous compound  create  or  warrant  any  such  desig- 
nation? Again,  as  often  as  Christ  cited  any  of  thc» 
commandments  he  enforced  them  emphatically.  The 
Jews  seem  to  have  distributed  them  into  greater  and 
less,  and  to  have  treated  the  less  as  scarcely  deserving 
consideration.  But  he  impressively  declared,  **  Wlioso- 
ever  shall  break  one  of  these  least  commandments,  and 
shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the  least  In  the 
kingdom  of  heaven :  but  whosoever  shall  do  and  teach 
them  shall  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  the  Gospel  dispensation. 
Certain  statutes  our  Lord  declares  to  be  congenial  with 
that  economy,  and  their  observance  he  characterizes  as 
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a  me  constituent  or  guarantee  of  its  greatness.  But 
what  statutes  could  he  speak  of  which  verify  this  de- 
scription, and  are  recognisable  from  others,  unless  those 
composing  the  decalogue  ?  When,  also,  he  resolved  the 
law  into  two  great  commandments,  he  made  evident  ref- 
erence to  the  two  tables  of  the  covenant,  for  he  insti- 
tuted the  same  classification  of  devotional  and  social  du- 
ties; and  ifhen  he  further  resolved  all  duty  into  love, 
Mth  God  and  man  for  its  objects,  he  impressed  on  the 
^hole  code  a  moral  interpretation.  What  can  be  more 
tfnly  or  purely  moral  than  charity  f —chanty  branching 
off  into  piety  and  benevolence?  In  a  word,  the  dec- 
ak^ue  is  reproduced  by  the  apostles.  What  it  enjoins 
they  enjoin  in  the  identical  terms,  or  with  only  verbal 
alterations;  and  how  could  they  more  decisively  affix 
their  seal  to  its  indelible  righteousness? 

2.  The  decalogue,  then,  as  a  whole,  is  mond.  See 
Law  of  Moses.  If  the  Sabbath  be  an  exception,  it  is 
the  only  exception.  But  when  we  have  found  it  in  a 
code  collectively  moral — the  morality  of  which  is  at- 
tested by.  the  clearest  and  most  cumulative  proof— and 
when  we  find  it  sharing  all  the  conspicuousness  %nd 
boDon  of  the  allied  enactments,  it  would  require  strong 
argument  indeed  to  render  credible  its  exceptional  ritu- 
alism. Let  us  see  whether  good  cause  for  so  regarding 
it  be  discoverable  in  its  oton  noUurf^  or  in  prophecy ,  or 
in  vkat  Christ  said  of  it  expressly,  or  in  the  apostolic 
(pisiles, 

(1.)  The  Sabbath  provides  for  rfa^  and  worship.  Our 
sennioas  being  requires  the  one,  and  our  spiritual  being 
the  other.  To  deny  the  laboring  population  any  inter- 
mission of  toil,  or  the  heir  of  immortality  any  time  for 
refigious  observances,  would  be  to  offend  against  the 
fundamental  conditions  of  our  state  of  existence.  Un- 
der these  aspects  the  Sabbath  is  not  arbitrary.  It  is 
founded  on  the  essentials  and  necessities  of  the  human 
coostitntion,  mid  nothing  here  below  can  be  more  solid 
and  stable  than  its  groundwork.  To  speak  of  our  spirit- 
ual responsibilities  more  especially — if  it  be  a  moral  duty 
to  wofship  God,  it  must  also  be  a  moral  duty  to  observe 
that  worship  to  the  best  advantage.  For  this  the  Sab- 
bath provides.  It  is  advantageous  for  worship  that  a 
certain  day  be  set  apart  for  it,  and  guarded  from  intru- 
are  distractions.  It  is  advantageous  that  the  worship- 
pers set  apart  the  same  day,  both  to  the  end  that  one 
may  not  draw  another  into  temporal  toil,  and  that  relig- 
ion may  have  the  aids  of  social  stimulus.  It  is  advan- 
tageous that  the  day  recur  with  suitable  frequency. 
What  frequency  would  be  best  it  might  be  difficult  or 
impossible  for  us  to  determine;  but  that  would  not 
show  the  proportioning  of  the  time  to  be  a  matter  of  in- 
difference. We  can  easily  perceive  that  there  are  ex- 
tremes to  be  avoided.  If  every  day  were  a  Sabbath, 
COT  terrestrial  occupations  would  be  suppressed.  If  the 
Sabbath  returned  once  a  year,  it  would  be  inadequate  for 
the  maintenance  of  habitual  devotion.  One  of  these 
arrangements  would  have  been  evidently  incompatible 
with  what  we  owe  to  this  world,  and  the  other  with  du- 
tiful r^ard  for  the  world  to  come.  If  we  can  judge 
thns  lar  of  the  too  often  and  the  too  seldomj  why  may 
not  God  descry  unerringly  the  mean,  and  perceive  that 
day  in  seven  is  the  best  possible  adjustment? — the 
conducive  to  moral  good  in  our  existing  circum- 
I  ?  Experience  has  recommended  no  other  divi- 
skm  of  time  as  preferable ;  on  the  contrary,  every  at- 
tempt to  elongate  or  contract  the  week  has  utterly  failed, 
and  has  owed  the  failure  to  a  manifested  impracticabil- 
ity or  mischievonsness.  It  follows  that  not  only  the 
duty,  bnt  the  very  timing  of  the  duty,  is  of  moral  ac- 
ooant,  and  that  the  Sabbath  is  entitled,  by  its  nature,  to 
the  place  it  occupies  in  the  decalogue — fitly  and  justly 
ranking  with  statutes  which  transcend  casualties,  and 
wiQ  maintain  their  jurisdiction  while  th^  world  lasts. 
On  the  same  principle,  if  the  sacredness  of  the  Sabbath 
has  been  enhanced  by  rendering  it  commemorative  of 
great  event,  such  as  the  natural  creation,  there 

IT  be  nligioas  benefit,  and  therefore  moral  siutable- 


ness,  in  transferring  it  to  another  day  of  the  seven,  in 
order  to  commemorate  another  event  of  analogous  but 
superior  consequence — such  as  the  accomplishment  of  a 
spiritual  creation  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the 
dead.  See  Lord^s  Day.  Even  the  old  economy,  not- 
withstanding its  necessary  regard  to  times,  did  not  show 
any  rigid  adherence  to  particular  days,  when  a  sufficient 
reason  existed  for  departing  from  them.  Thus,  while 
circumcision  was  by  the  law  fixed  to  the  eighth  day, 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  who  had  grown  up  in  the 
wilderness  were  circumcised  on  the  same  day  (Josh,  v, 
1-9) ;  and  when  any  obstacle  prevented  men  from  the 
eating  the  Passover  on  the  14th  of  the  first  month,  they 
were  allowed  to  postpone  it  to  the  next  (Numb,  ix,  6). 

(2.)  The  propheiSf  speaking  in  the  name  of  God,  al- 
ways express  themselves  in  reverential  language  of  the 
Sabbath.  (See,  in  particiOar,  lea.  Ivi,  6, 7 ;  Iviii,  13, 14 ; 
also  Ixvi,  23.) 

It  is  objected  that  in  these  and  like  instances  the 
Sabbath  is  allied  with  acknowledged  constituents  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  and  that  such  passages  would  therefore 
equally  prove  their  permanency.  It  is  in  plain  accord- 
ance, however,  with  the  moral  claims  of  the  Sabbath 
that  its  continued  observance  should  be  foretold,  and 
the  absence  of  such  prediction  would  have  been  urged 
in  proof  of  its  abrogation.  Besides,  these  prophecies 
are  in  no  part  meaningless.  They  point  to  real  and  to 
improved  worship  in  such  diction  as  the  Jews  were  fa- 
miliar with  and  could  alone  comprehend.  Shall  we  say, 
then,  that  the  change  in  worship  would  be  improvement, 
and  the  change  as  to  the  Sabbath  abolition  ?  We  can- 
not see  that  this  conclusion  is  called  ibr  "  by  parity  of 
reasoning."  On  the  contrary,  these  passages,  to  have 
sense  or  truth  in  any  of  their  clauses,  require  a  perpet- 
uated Sabbath ;  for  the  effect  would  be  to  sweep  away 
worship  altogether  if  a  day  for  it  were  not  preserved. 

(3.)  As  regards  Christ's  express  sayings  on  this  subject, 
he  discouraged,  no  doubt,  such  a  traditional  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  as  would  have  transformed  it  into  a  day 
of  heartless  neglects  and  sanctionless  rigors.  Dut  he 
countenanced  the  keeping  of  it  in  its  tnie  spitit,  as  a 
day  of  personal  privilege  and  bf^eficent  nseiulfiess — 
avowing  that  "  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not 
man  for  the  Sabbath."  This  seems  to  teach  that  the 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man  not  as  a  Jew  or  as  a  Chris- 
tian, but  as  man,  and  therefore  entitled  to  his  regard  in 
all  conditions  and  through  all  ages.  In  reply,  however, 
we  are  told  that  the  expression  in  the  original  is  the 
man.  This  must  mean,  it  is  said,  '*  those  for  whom  it 
was  appointed,  without  specifying  who  they  were,  and 
not  at  all  designating  man  in  general."  We  see  no 
grounds  for  such  a  paraphrase,  but  very  much  to  de- 
mand its  rejection.  The  article  in  such  expressions  de- 
fines the  imiividual  or  the  species.  No  indiWdual  man 
could  be  thus  singled  out  as  having  the  Sabbath  made 
for  him  unless  it  were  Adam ;  and  none  will  assert  that 
it  was  made  for  him  in  any  sense  exclusive  of  his  pos- 
terity. Again,  the  article  may  define  the  species,  as  we 
say  the  horse,  the  ass,  the  ostrich.  Where  the  species 
is  defined,  all  the  individuals  are  comprehended,  or  such 
an  allegation  is  made  as  would  apply  to  any  of  them  in- 
differently. For  example, "  If  the  salt  have  lost  its  sa- 
vor, it  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  trodden  under  the 
feet  of  mcn"^literally  "  the  men,"  or  the  species,  men 
without  the  distinction  of  Jew  and  Gentile.  "  Let  your 
light  so  shine  before  men,"  literally  "  the  men,"  in  the 
sense  of  any  or  all  men.  "  That  which  cometh  out  of 
the  mouth  this  defileth  a  man"— literally  *4he  man," 
equivalent  to  man  or  any  man.  Practically  the  distinc- 
tion here  attempted  to  be  made  is  visionary.  Since 
man  without  the  article  is  general,  and  the  man,  mean- 
ing the  species  man,  is  also  general,  the  article  may  be 
dropped  or  retained  without  affecting  the  sense.  Ac- 
cordingly, these  modes  of  expression  are  often  used  in- 
terchangeably. When  Christ,  then,  declares  that  the 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  we  can  only  understand 
him  as  teaching  that.it  was  intended  and  instituted  for 
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our  common  humanity,  and  that  it  ia  to  be  so  employed 
as  to  conduce  to  man's  highest  or  spiritual  good.  But 
he  also  said  that  he  was  *^Lord  of  the  Sabbath;  which 
shows,"  we  are  told, "  that  he  had  power  to  abrogate  it 
partially  or  wholly."  It  seems  as  if  some  cannot  think 
of  power  in  connection  with  the  Sabbath  unless  as  exer- 
cised in  abrogation.  If  it  be  placed  in  Christ's  charge, 
they  take  for  granted  that  more  or  less  extinction  must 
be  the  consequence.  They  speak  as  if  Christ's  sceptre 
were  an  axe,  and  the  only  question  were  how  much  it 
would  hew  down  and  devastate !  We  maintain,  on  the 
contrar}',  that  Christ  would  not  be  the  Lord  of  tlie  Sab- 
bath to  be  its  destroyer.  In  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament,  this  title  points  to  assured  prosperity.  But 
though  he  will  not  superintend  in  order  to  annihilate 
either  worship  or  worshippers,  the  designation  ^  Lord" 
does  suppose  a  man{fe8t«i  supremacy,  and  leads  us  to 
expect  ameliorating  modification  with  essential  preser- 
vation—in other  words,  a  Christian  Sabbath  or  Lord's 
day. 

(4.)  In  the  epistletj  much  stress  has  been  laid  by  oppo- 
nents of  the  Sabbath  on  some  expressions  of  PauL  **  One 
man  esteemeth  one  day  above  another :  another  esteem- 
eth  every  day  alike.  Let  every  one  be  fully  persuaded 
in  his  own  mind"  (Rom.  xiv,  6).  To  us  this  language 
is  vague  and  seems  general ;  but  it  had  relation  to  spe- 
cific disputes,  and  we  do  not  know,  because  we  have  not 
been  told,  what  days  are  more  particularly  intended. 
They  may  have  been  festival  days  of  human  appoint- 
ment., or  cherished  relics  of  Judaism  unconnected  with 
its  Sabbath — perfectly  known,  without  danger  of  mis- 
take, to  the  parties  addressed.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
apostles  had  stated  religious  services  with  assigned  sea- 
sons for  them ;  and  if  in  the  passage  commented  on  we 
give  his  words  the  absolute  and  exceptionless  sense 
claimed  for  them,  it  will  follow  that  he  courted  contempt 
for  his  own  ordering  of  worship.  Assuredly  he  sanction- 
ed no  such  sweeping  indifference  to  days  as  would  in- 
validate the  injunction,'* Forsake  not  the  assembling  of 
yourselves  together,  as  the  manner  of  some  is." 

It  is  said  (CoL  ii,  16),  "Let  no  man  therefore  judge 
you  in  meat  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  an  holyday,  or 
of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the  Sabbath  days,  which  are  a 
shadow  of  things  to  come,  but  the  body  is  of  Christ" 
This  passage  perfectly  accords  with  a  superseding  of  the 
Sabbath  day  as  distinguished  from  the  Lonl's  day,  em- 
bodying substantially  all  that  prior  sabbatical  observ- 
ance had  shadowed.  In  the  same  relation  we  would  use 
the  same  langtuige  stilL  Independently  of  this  answer 
to  the  objection,  many  have  held,  with  bishop  Horsley, 
that  the  word  Sabbath  is  not  here  used  in  its  strict 
acceptation,  but  with  reference  to  other  dayv  observed 
by  the  Jewish  Church  with  Sabbath -like  solemnity. 
Even  if  these  passages  had  more  difficulty  than  they 
present,  two  or  three  doubtful  expressions,  in  relation  to 
local  circumstances  and  usages  about  which  we  have 
little  information,  are  not  to  be  balanced  against  the 
weighty  and  cumulative  evidence  which  has  been  ad- 
duced for  the  morality  of  the  Sabbath,  and  its  conse- 
quent claims  on  the  respect  of  all  countries  and  ages. 

It  may  appear  to  some  an  objection  to  these  views 
that  if  the  Sabbath  were  moral,  and  therefore  immuta- 
ble, it  would  remain  in  heaven  :  whereas  first  and  sev- 
enth days  equally  lose  in  the  heavenly  state  their  dis- 
tinctive characters.  There  all  duration  is  Sabbath — all 
space  sanctuary— all  engagement  worship.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  reply  that  morality  supposes  facts  in  demanding 
conformity  to  them.  Filial  duty  implies  the  existing 
relation  of  parent  and  child,  and  is  ever  binding  while 
that  relation  subsists,  but  is  otherwise  non-existent.  So 
the  Sabbath  supposes  a  sensible  world,  and  in  such  a 
world  it  must  ever  be  a  duty  to  have  time  expressly  for 
temporal  and  time  expressly  for  spiritual  occupations. 
But  in  the  world  of  spirits,  where  even  the  natural  body 
becomes  a  spiritual  body,  and  which  flesh  and  blood 
cannot  inherit,  this  discrimination  disappears.  It  is  the 
glory  of  the  Sabbath  that  it  prepares  us  for  this  con- 


summation— for  inheriting  bleasings  transcending  its 
own  privileges,  and  even  induces  approximations  to  ce- 
lestial perfection  under  present  adverse  circumstaDcet. 
— Fairbaim,  s.  v. 

IIL  Under  the  Christian  dispensation,  the  Sabbath  a 
altered  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the  week 
(see  Stone,  in  the  TkeoL  Eclectic^  iv,  542  8q.>  The  ar- 
guments for  the  change  are  these:  1.  As  the  seventh 
day  was  observed  by  the  Jewish  Church  in  memory  of 
the  rest  of  God  after  the  works  of  the  creation,  and  tbdr 
deliverance  from  Pharaoh's  tyranny,  so  the  first  day  of 
the  week  has  always  been  observed  by  the  Christian 
Church  in  memory  of  Christ's  resurrection.  2.  Christ 
conferred  particular  honor  upon  i^  by  not  only  rinng 
from  the  dead,  but  also  by  repeated  visits  to  his  disci- 
ples on  that  day.  3.  It  is  called  the  Lord's  day,  Kvpia- 
Kti,  a  term  otherwise  only  used  in  the  New  Test,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  sacred  supper  (I  Cor.  xi,  20),  and  as  in 
the  latter  passage  it  denotes  that  which  specially  com- 
memorates the  death  of  our  Lord,  it  seems  indisputable 
that  it  is  applied  in  the  former  to  that  which  special- 
ly commemorates  his  resurrection  (Rev.  i,  10).  4.  On 
this  day  the  apostles  were  assembled,  when  the  HoAy 
Ghost  came  down  so  visibly  upon  them,  to  qualify  them 
for  the  conversion  of  the  world.  5.  On  this  day  we  find 
Paul  preaching  in  Troas,  when  the  disciples  came  to 
break  bread.  6.  The  directions  which  the  apostles  give 
to  the  Christians  plainly  allude  to  their  religious  assem- 
blies on  the  first  day.  7.  Pluiy  refers  to  a  certain  day 
of  the  week  being  kept  as  a  festival  in  honor  of  the 
resurrection  oi  Christ;  and  the  primitive  Christiant 
kept  it  in  the  most  solemn  manner.    See  Lord's  Day. 

These  argumenta,  it  is  true,  are  not  aatisfactory  to 
some,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  ia  no  law  in 
the  New  Test,  concerning  the  first  day.  However,  it 
may  be  observed  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  precise  time 
that  is  universally  binding,  as  that  one  day  out  of  seven 
is  to  be  regarded.  "As  it  is  impossible,"  says  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge, "  certainly  to  determine  which  is  the  seventh 
day  from  the  creation ;  and  as,  in  consequence  of  the 
spherical  form  of  the  earth,  and  the  absurdity  of  the 
scheme  which  supposes  it  one  great  plain,  the  change 
of  place  will  necessarily  occasion  some  alteration  in  the 
time  of  the  beginning  and  ending  of  any  day  in  ques- 
tion, it  being  always  at  the  same  time,  somewhere  or 
other,  sunrising  and  sunsetting,  noon  and  midnight, 
it  seems  very  unreasonable  to  lay  such  a  stress  upon 
the  particular  day  as  some  da  It  seems  abundantly 
sufficient  that  there  should  be  six  days  of  labor  and  one 
of  religious  rest,  which  there  will  be  upon  the  Christian 
and  the  Jewisli  scheme."    See  Sumdat. 

As  soon  as  Christianity  was  protected  by  the  civil 
government,  the  Lord's  day  was  ordered  by  law  to  be 
kept  sacred.  All  proceedings  in  courts  of  law,  except- 
ing such  as  were  deemed  of  absolute  necessity,  or  of 
charity,  as  setting  slaves  at  liberty,  etc,  were  strictly 
forbidden ;  and  all  secular  business,  excepting  such  as 
was  of  necessity  or  mercy,  was  prohibited ;  and  by  a 
law  of  Theodosius  senior,  and  another  by  Tbeodosins 
junior,  no  public  games  or  shows,  no  amusements  or 
recreations,  were  permitted  to  be  practiced  on  that  dav 
(see  Cod.  Theod,  lib.  ii,  tit.  8,  <'De  feriis;"  Cod.  JustU 
lib.  iu;  Cod,  Theod.  lib.  xv,  *'De  spectaculis,"  lit.  5, 
leg.  2).  The  day  was  consecrated  by  all  the  primitive 
Christians  to  a  regular  and  devout  attendance  upon  the 
solemnities  of  public  worship,  and  other  religious  exer^ 
cises;  and,  as  Bingham  says  in  his  Christian  Annui- 
ties, *'  they  spent  it  in  such  employments  as  were  proper 
to  set  forth  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  in  holding  religious 
assemblies  for  the  celebration  of  the  several  parta  of  di- 
vine service — psalmody,  reading  the  Scriptures,  preach- 
ing, praying,  and  receiving  the  Communion ;  and  such 
was  the  flaming  zeal  of  those  pious  votaries  that  noth- 
ing but  sickness,  or  a  great  necessity,  or  imprisonment, 
or  banishment,  could  detain  them  from  it."  A  further 
proof  of  the  sanctity  in  which  they  held  the  Sabbath 
was  their  pious  and  zealous  obser\'anoe  of  the  Saturday 
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erening,  or,  rather,  from  midnigbt  to  break  of  day  on 
tbe  L(Mrd*8  day.  This  time  the  early  Christians  spent 
in  the  exercises  of  devotion ;  and  persons  of  all  ranks 
employed  it  in  preparation  for  tbe  sacred  day.  It  must 
i1h>  be  farther  observed  that,  in  many  places,  particu- 
Iiriy  in  cities,  they  usually  had  sermons  twice  a  day  in 
tbe  churches,  and  that  the  evening  was  as  well  attended 
ts  tbe  morning  service;  but  in  such  churches  as  had  no 
evening  sermon,  there  were  still  the  evening  prayers, 
lod  tbe  Christians  of  those  times  thought  themselves 
obl^ed  to  attend  this  service  as  a  necessary  part  of  the 
pabtic  worship  and  solemnity  of  the  Lord's  day.  The 
better  to  enforce  this  observance  upon  such  as  were  un- 
godly or  careless,  ecclesiastical  censures  were  inflicted 
upon  them,  whether  they  frequented  places  of  public 
amusement  or  spent  the  day  in  indolence  at  home. 
These  observations  chiefly  refer  to  the  period  between 
the  publication  of  the  Gospel  by  the  apostles  and  the 
latter  end  of  the  4th  century — a  period  when  this  day 
might  be  expected  to  be  observed  more  in  accordance 
trith  the  command  of  Christ  and  the  will  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

IT.  As  the  Sabbath  is  of  divine  institution,  so  it  is  to 
be  kept  holy  unto  the  Lord.  Numerous  have  been  the 
days  appointed  by  men  for  religious  services ;  but  these 
ire  not  binding,  because  of  human  institution.  Not  so 
tbe  Sabbath.  Hence  the  fourth  commandment  is  ush- 
oed  in  with  a  peculiar  emphasis — ^  Hemember  that  thou 
keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day.**  This  institution  is  wise 
IS  to  its  ends :  that  God  may  be  worshipped,  man  in- 
•trocted,  nations  benefited,  and  families  devoted  to  the 
service  of  God.  It  is  lasting  as  to  its  duration.  The 
abolition  of  it  would  be  unreasonable,  unscriptural 
(Exod.  xxxi,  13),  and  every  way  disadvantageous  to 
tbe  body,  to  society,  to  the  soul,  and  even  to  the  brute 
emtion.  It  is,  however,  awfully  violated  by  visiting, 
fieastii^,  indolence,  buying  and  selling,  working,  worldly 
imnsements,  and  travelling.  ^  Look  into  the  streets," 
Mys  bishop  Porteus, "  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  see  whether 
they  convey  the  idea  of  a  day  of  rest.  Do  not  our  ser- 
Tants  and  our  cattle  seem  to  be  almost  as  fully  occupied 
60  that  day  as  on  any  other?  As  if  this  were  not  a 
nfficient  infringement  of  their  rights,  we  contrive,  by 
seedless  entertainments  at  home  and  needless  journeys 
abroad,  which  are  often  by  choice  and  inclination  re- 
served for  this  very  day,  to  take  up  all  the  little  remain- 
ing part  of  their  leisure  time.  A  Sabbath-day's  jour- 
ney was  among  the  Jews  a  proverbial  expression  for  a 
rery  short  one ;  among  us  it  can  have  no  such  meaning 
affixed  to  it.  That  day  seems  to  be  considered  by  too 
many  as  set  apart,  by  divine  and  human  authority,  fur 
tbe  purpose,  not  of  rest,  but  of  its  direct  opposite,  the 
labor  of  travelling,  thus  adding  one  day  more  of  tor- 
ment to  those  generous  but  wretched  animals  whose 
services  they  hire;  and  who,  being  generally  strained 
beyond  their  strength  the  other  six  days  of  the  week, 
have^  of  all  creatures  under  heaven,  tbe  best  and  most 
equitable  claim  to  suspension  of  labor  on  the  seventh." 
The  evils  arising  from  Sabbath-breaking  are  greatly 
to  be  lamented :  they  are  an  insult  to  God,  an  injury  to 
ourselves,  and  an  awful  example  to  our  servants,  our 
cfaSdren,  and  our  friends.  To  sanctify  this  day,  we 
^MMki  consider  it — (1)  a  day  of  rest;  not,  indeed,  to 
exdode  works  of  mercy  and  charity,  but  a  cessation 
from  an  labor  and  care;  (2)  as  a  day  of  remembrance; 
of  creation,  preservation,  redemption ;  (3)  as  a  day  of 
meifitatlon  and  prayer,  in  which  we  should  cultivate 
eommnnion  with  God  (Kev.  i,  10) ;  (4)  as  a  day  of  pub- 
ic wofsbip  (Acta  XX,  7 ;  John  xx,  19) ;  (6)  as  a  day  of 
joy  (ba.  Ivi,  2 ;  Psa.  cxviii,  24) ;  (6)  as  a  day  of  praise 
(fta.  cxvi,  12-14) ;  (7)  as  a  day  of  anricipation,  looking 
finrward  to  that  holy,  happy,  and  eternal  Sabbath  which 
temains  for  the  people  of  God. — Buck,  TheoL  Diet,  s.  v. 
T.  The  titenUure  of  the  subject  is  very  copious.  The 
kftowmg  are  the  chief  standard  works:  Brerewood, 
frtaHm  of  the  8Matk  /  Prideaux,  Doctrine  of  the  8ab- 
i^;  BeuabMB,  IHteourtes  on  ike  Controvert^  about  the 


Sabbath;  White,  Treatise  of  the  Sabbath  Day;  Heylin, 
Hittory  of  the  Sabbath;  Chandler,  Two  Sermons  on  the 
Sabbath;  Watts,  Perpetuity  of  the  Sabbath;  Kennicott, 
Sermon  and  Dialogue  on  the  Sabbath ;  Paley,  Natural 
and  Political  Philosophy^  bk.  v,  ch.  vii ;  Holden,  Chris- 
tian Sabbath ;  Bumside,  On  the  Weekly  Sabbath ;  Bur- 
der.  Law  of  the  Sabbath ;  Wardlaw,  Wilson,  and  Agnew, 
severally,  On  the  Sabbath;  Modem  Sabbath  Examined 
(1882) ;  James,  On  the  Sacraments  and  Sabbath ;  Mau- 
rice, On  the  Sabbath;  Kalisch,  Commentary  on  Exodus 
(ad  loc);  Proudhon,  De  la  CiUbration  du  Dimanche; 
Uessey,  Bampton  Lecture  (Lond  1866);  Johnstone, 
Sunday  and  the  Sabbath  (ibid.  1863) ;  Domville,  In- 
quiry into  the  Nature  of  the  Sabbath  (ibid.  1855,  2 
vols.) ;  EUicott,  History  and  Obligation  of  the  Sabbath 
(ibid.  1844;  N.  Y.  1862) ;  Hill,  The  Sabbath  Made  for 
Man  (Loud.  1857) ;  Coleman,  in  the  Bibliotheca  SacrOf 
i,  526  sq. ;  and  the  literature  cited  by  Malcolm,  Theol 
Index,  s.  v. ;  and  especially  by  Cox,  Literature  of  the 
Sabbath  Question  (Edinb.  1865,  2  vols.  8vo).  Articles 
on  special  points  connected  with  the  institution  of  the 
Sabbath  may  be  found  (in  addition  to  those  referred 
to  in  Poole's  Index,  s.  v.)  in  the  Meth,  Quar.  Rev,  Jan. 
1849;  April,  1857;  Journ.  of  Sac,  Lit.  Oct.  1851;  July, 
1857 ;  Theol,  and  Lit.  Journ.  1852 ;  North  Drit,  Rev. 
Feb.  1853 ;  BibUoth.  Sacra,  Oct  1854 ;  South.  Quar,  Rev, 
July,  1857;  New-Englander,  Aug.  1858;  United  Presb. 
Rev.  Jan.  1860;  Amer.  Theol  Rev.  April,  1862;  Brit, 
and  For,  Ev.  Rev.  Jan.  1863;  Princeton  Rev,  Oct.  1868. 
See  SuxDAT. 

Sabbath,  Court  op  the  (r^£^M  ^^^^"0,  musdk 
hash' shahb6ih ;  Sept.  6  BtfiiXiog  Hjg  Ko^idpac  t&v 
aappd-nttv ;  Vulg.  Musach  sabbati,  2  Kings  xvi,  18),  is 
understood  to  mean  a  canopy  under  which  Ahaz  used 
to  stand,  at  the  entrance  of  the  porch  of  the  Temple, 
when  he  attended  the  service ;  but  which  he  removed 
when  he  became  an  idolater,  to  show  bis  contempt,  and 
bis  intention  of  not  resorting  thither  any  more.  See 
Court.  So  we  see  in  2  Chron.  xxviii,  24  that  "he 
shut  up  the  doors  of  the  house  of  God"  that  none  might 
enter  to  worship.    See  Ahaz. 

Sabbath,  Morrow  after  the.  There  has  been 
from  early  tiroes  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  words  ratSJl  tl^niS,  mochordih  hash- 
shabbdih,  thus  rendered  in  the  computation  of  the  Pass- 
over (Lev.  xxiii,  11, 15).  It  has,  however,  been  gener- 
ally held,  by  both  Jewish  and  Christian  writers  of  all 
ages,  that  the  Sabbath  here  spoken  of  is  the  first  day 
of  holy  convocation  of  the  Passover,  the  15th  of  Nisan, 
mentioned  in  Lev.  xxiii,  7.  In  like  manner  the  word 
rSlD  is  evidently  used  as  a  designation  of  the  day  of 
atonement  (Lev.  xxiii,  82) ;  and  "ji^^^  (sabbati  dtser- 
vaiio)  is  applied  to  the  first  and  eighth  days  of  Taber- 
nacles and  to  the  Feast  of  Trumpets.  That  the  Sept. 
so  understood  the  passage  in  question  can  hardly  be 
doubted  from  their  calling  it  "  the  morrow  after  the  first 
day"  (i.  e.  of  the  festival) :  jj  iwavpiov  rric  wpwrtjC' 
The  word  in  ver.  15  and  16  has  also  been  understood  as 
"week,"  used  in  the  same  manner  as  eappara  in  tbe 
New  Test.  (Matt,  xxviii,  1;  Luke  xviii,  12;  John  xx, 
1,  etc).  But  some  have  insisted  on  taking  the  Sabbath 
to  mean  nothing  but  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  or 
"  the  Sabbath  of  creation,"  as  the  Jewish  writers  have 
called  it;  and  they  see  a  difficulty  in  understanding 
the  same  word  in  the  general  sense  of  week  as  a  period 
of  seven  days,  contending  that  it  can  only  mean  a  reg- 
ular week,  beginning  with  the  first  day,  and  ending 
with  the  Sabbath.  Hence  the  Baithusian  (or  Saddu- 
oean)  party,  and  in  later  times  the  Karaites,  supposed 
that  the  omer  was  offered  on  the  day  following  that 
weekly  Sabbath  which  might  happen  to  fall  within  the 
seven  days  of  the  Passover.  The  day  of  Pentecost  would 
thus  always  fall  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  Hitzig 
{Ostem  und  Pfingsten  [Heidelberg,  1887])  has  put  forth 
the  notion  that  the  Hebrews  regularly  began  a  new 
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week  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  so  that  the 
7th,  14th,  and  2l8t  of  Nisan  were  always  Sabbath  days. 
He  imagines  that "  the  morrow  after  the  Sabbath"^  from 
which  Pentecost  was  reckoned  was  the  22d  day  of  the 
month,  the  day  after  the  proper  termination  of  the  Pass- 
over. He  is  well  answered  by  BHhr  {Syntbolik,  ii,  620), 
who  refers  especially  to  Josh,  v,  11,  as  proving,  in  con- 
nection with  the  law  in  Lev.  xxiii,  14,  that  the  omer 
was  offered  on  the  16th  of  the  month.  It  should  be 
observed  that  the  words  in  that  passage,  l^'l^i^n  "^^S?, 
mean  merely  com  of  the  landj  not,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  **  the 
old  com  of  the  land."  "  The  morrow  after  the  Pass- 
over*' (nOBil  n^H^)  might  at  first  sight  seem  to  ex- 
press the  15th  of  Nisan;  but  the  expression  may,  on 
the  whole,  with  more  probability,  be  taken  as  equiva- 
lent to  ''the  morrow  after  the  Sabbath,**  that  is,  the 
16th  day.  See  Keil  on  Josh,  v,  11 ;  Masius  and  Dni- 
sius,  on  the  same  text,  in  the  Crit,  Sac, ;  BUhr,  Symb, 
ii,  621;  Selden,  De  Aimo  Cirili,  c  vii;  Bartenora,  in 
Chagigckhj  ii,  4 ;  Buxtorf,  Syn,  Jud.  vol  xx :  Fagius,  in 
Lev,  xxiiif  Id ;  Drusius,  Xotm  Majores  in  Lea  xxiiif  16. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Sept  omits  ry  Ixau- 
piov  rov  vdaxo.,  according  to  the  texts  of  Tischendorf 
and  Thcile.  —  Smith.  See  Passover;  Pentecost. 
But  there  is  strong  ground  for  the  Karaitic  interpreta- 
tion.   See  Sabbath  (supra). 

Sabbath,  Second  after  the  First  (Luke  vi,  1). 
See  Second-first  Sabbath. 

SabbathSD'ns  (Sa/3/3arafoc),  a  Graecized  form 
(Esdr.  ix,  14)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Ezra  x,  15)  Shab- 
BETHAI  (q.  v.). 

Sabbathai  Zebi  fi.  e.  *^!:^,  the  gazelle ^  ot  beauty,  a 
family  adjunct),  a  famous  Jewish  impostor,  was  bom  in 
Smyrna,  July,  1641.  When  a  child  he  was  sent  to  a 
Rabbinic  school  and  instructed  in  the  whole  (^cle  of 
Babbinic  lore.  When  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  betook  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  Cabala,  rapidly  mastered  its 
mysteries,  and  became  peerless  in  his  knowledge  of 
''those  things  which  were  revealed  and  those  things 
which  were  hidden  ;*'  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  ob- 
tained the  honorable  appellation  of  sage  (CSn),  deliver- 
ing public  lectures,  and  expounding  the  divine  law  and 
the  esoteric  doctrine  before  crowded  audiences.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  he  revealed  to  his  disciples  that  he 
was  the  Messiah,  the  son  of  David,  the  tmc  Redeemer, 
and  that  he  was  to  redeem  and  deliver  Israel  from  their 
captivity  among  the  Christians  and  Mohammedans.  At 
the  same  time  he  publicly  pronounced  the  Tetragram- 
maton  as  it  is  written,  to  do  which,  it  is  well  known, 
was  not  permitted,  save  to  the  high-priest  during  the 
existence  of  the  Temple,  when  he  performed  service  in 
the  Holy  of  Holies  on  the  day  of  atonement,  thus  brav- 
ing the  rule  that  "  the  penalty  of  death  is  pronounced 
on  him  who  utters  the  Tetragrammaton  publicly." 
When  the  sad  intelligence  reached  the  sages  of  Smyr- 
na, they  sent  to  him  two  messengers  of  the  Beth-din 
(ecclesiastical  tribunal)  to  wam  him,  and  to  caution  him 
that  if  he  should  so  trespass  again  they  would  excom- 
municate him,  and  even  consider  it  a  meritorious  action 
for  any  one  to  take  his  life.  But  Sabbathai  replied  that 
he  was  allowed  to  do  so,  being  the  anointed  of  God. 
Hearing  this,  the  sages  of  Smyma  were  much  affright- 
ed, and  having  deliberated  together  what  to  do,  they 
decreed  unanimously  that  he  was  guilty  of  death  for  two 
reasons :  firstly,  because  he  had  uttered  the  name  of  the 
Lord  according  to  its  letters,  and,  secondly,  because  he 
pretended  to  be  the  Messiah.  Therefore  they  excom- 
municated him,  and  proclaimed  it  a  meritorious  action 
for  any  one  to  slay  him,  and  the  fine  imposed  on  the 
slayer  by  the  laws  of  the  Mohammedans  they  promised 
to  pay.  Now,  when  Sabbathai  saw  that  evil  was  deter- 
mined against  him,  he  fled  from  Smyma  to  Salonica, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  honor,  his  evil  deeds 
having  not  yet  been  known  there.    Many  disciples  also 


gathered  around  him  to  leam  the  science  of  the  Cabala, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Salonica  revered  him  and 
loved  him  more  than  any  other  man.    But  after  having 
been  there  for  a  considerable  time,  he  fell  again  into  his 
former  error,  and  repeated  his  former  transgression,  ntp 
tering  the  name  of  the  Lord  according  to  ita  letters  in 
the  presence  of  his  disciples;  and  when  his  pupils  asked 
him  wherefore  he  did  so,  be  replied  that  he  was  the 
anointed,  and  that  it  was  therefore  lawful  for  him  to  do 
so.    The  sages  of  Salonica,  having  heard  of  this  repeat- 
ed offence,  sent  to  him  two  messengers  of  the  Betlwlin, 
ordering  him  to  quit  Salonica,  otherwise  he  would  be 
put  to  death,  because  he  had  wrought  folly  in  Israel 
Knowing  that  the  Jews  had  more  power  at  Salonica 
than  in  any  other  country,  he  secretly  fled  to  Athens, 
and  thence  into  Morea.     But  he  found  no  refuge  there, 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Morea,  being  informed  that  he  had 
been  expelled  from  Salonica,  also  drove  him  away.    He 
then  went  through  Greece  to  Alexandria,  from  this  dty 
to  Cairo,  and  thence  to  the  Holy  Land,  as  far  as  Jerusa- 
lem, where  he  remained  for  several  years,  teaching  the 
Cabala,  proclaiming  himself  as  the  Messiah,  anointing 
prophets,  and  converting  thousands  upon  thousands. 
So  numerous  were  the  believers  in  him  that  in  many 
places  trade  was  entirely  stopped ;  the  Jews  wound  up 
their  affairs,  disposed  of  their  chattels,  and  made  them- 
selves ready  to  be  redeemed  from  their  captivity  and  led 
by  Sabbathai  Zebi  back  to  Jerusalem.    The  consuls  of 
Europe  were  ordered  to  inquire  into  this  extraordinar}' 
movement,  and  the  governors  of  the  East  reported  to 
the  sultan  the  cessation  of  commerce.    Sabbathai  Zebi 
was  then  arrested  by  order  of  the  sultan  Mohammed 
IV,  and  taken  before  him  at  Adrianople.     The  sultan 
spoke  to  him  as  follows :  "  I  am  going  to  test  thy  Mes- 
siahship.    Three  poisoned  arrows  shall  be  ahot  into 
thee,  and  if  they  do  not  kill  thee,  I  too  will  believe  that 
thou  art  the  Messiah.**    He  saved  himself  by  embracing 
Islamism  in  the  presence  of  the  sultan,  who  ^ve  him 
the  name  Effendi,  and  appointed  him  Kapidji-Baski. 
Sabbathai  died  Sept  10, 1676,  after  having  rained  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  Jewish  families.     The  litera- 
ture on  this  pseudo-Messiah  is  very  rich.     See  Fflrst, 
Bibl,  Jud,  iii,  184  sq. ;  Griitz,  Gesdi,  d,  Judtn,  x,  205  sq.; 
note  8,  p.  28  sq. ;  Jost,  Gesch,  d,  Judenik,  u.  a.  S^cten,  iii, 
153  sq.;  Ginsburg,  Kabbalah,  p.  139;  Basnage,  llistoire 
desJuifs  (Taylor's  tiansl.),  p.  701;  Theohgisches  Uni- 
versal'  Lexikott,  s.  v.;  Milman,  IJist,  of  the  Jews,  iii, 
369  sq. ;  Da  Costa,  Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  p.  475  sq. ; 
Schmucker,  Hist,  of  the  Modem  Jews,  p.  226  sq.     See 
Messiahs,  False.    (B.  P.) 

Sabbathaistfl.    See  Sabbathai. 

Sabbath-day*8  Journey  (aafifidrov  o^o^.  Acts 
i,  12;  in  Talmudical  Heb.  tna^H  Q'*;nn,  techom  hash- 
shahbdth)  is  a  phrase  for  the  prescribed  distance  which 
may  lawfully  be  traversed  on  a  Sabbath,  and  beyond 
which  no  Jew  can  go  without  violating  the  sanctity  of 
the  day,  except  he  adoj^ts  the  means  appointed  for  ex- 
ceeding the  canonical  boundary-. 

I.  Distance  of  a  Sabbath-way,  and  its  Or^in, — From 
the  injunction  in  Exod.  xvi,  29,  that  every  man  is  to 
"  abide  in  his  place,**  and  not  "  go  out  of  his  place**  on 
the  Sabbath,  the  ancient  Hebrew  legislators  deduced 
that  an  Israelite  must  not  go  2000  yards,  or  12,000 
hand-breadths — as  the  ancient  Hebrew  yard  consisted 
of  six  hand-breadths = five  Greek  stadia,  for  the  Greek 
stadium  measured  2400  hand-breadths  —  beyond  the 
temporary  or  permanent  place  of  his  abode.  Epipha- 
nius's  definition  of  the  Sabbath-<1ay*s  journey  at  six 
stadia  =  14,400  hand-breadths,  or  750  Roman  geograph- 
ical paces  (ifar,  p.  66, 82),  is  most  probably  based  upon 
the  larger  yard,  which  the  Jews  adopted  at  a  later  pe- 
riod. See  Weights  and  Measures.  These  2000 
yards  are  not  to  be  measured  from  any  and  every  spot, 
but  according  to  definite  and  minute  rales,  the  city 
having  always  to  be  reduced  to  a  square.  Thus  if  the 
Sabbath-day's  walk  is  to  be  fixed  from  a  circular  city» 
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Diagram  of  a  "Snbbath- 
da  J 'a  Jouraej." 


an  imaginary  square  must 
be  circumscribed  about  it, 
and  the  measurement  is  not 
to  be  taken  from  the  corner 
a  in  a  diagonal  direction — 
L  e.  from  a  to  e — inasmuch 
as  thereby  the  distance  be- 
tween ay*  will  be  less  than 
2000  yards,  but  from  a  to/, 
whereby  the  allowable  dis- 
tance is  increased  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  ^,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  annexed  diagram. 
The  permitted  distance  seems  to  have  been  grounded 
on  the  space  to  be  kept  between  the  ark  and  the  people 
(Josh,  iii,  4)  in  the  wilderness,  which  tradition  said  was 
that  between  the  ark  and  the  tents.  To  repair  to  the 
aric  being,  of  course,  a  duty  on  the  Sabbath,  the  walk- 
ing to  it  was  no  violation  of  the  day ;  and  it  thus  was 
taken  as  the  measure  of  a  lawful  Sabbath-day's  journey. 
This  prohibition  is  not  repeated  in  the  law,  but  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  Sabbath  institution  obviously  for- 
bade a  Jew  to  make  a  proper  journey  on  that  day  (Jo- 
sephus,  A  fit,  xiii,  8, 4),  especially  as  the  beasts  of  buriden 
and  travel  were  to  rest  (comp.  Matt,  xxiv,  20).  Wheth- 
er the  earlier  Hebrews  did  or  did  not  regard  it  thus, 
U  Dot  easy  to  say.  Nevertheless,  the  natural  inference 
from  2  Rings  iv,  23  is  against  the  supposition  of  such 
a  prohibition  being  known  to  the  spokesman,  Elisha 
almost  certainly  living — as  may  be  seen  from  the  whole 
narrative — nauch  more  than  a  Sabbath-day's  journey 
from  Shanem.  Heylin  infers  from  the  incidents  of  Da- 
vid's flight  from  Saul,  and  Elijah's  from  Jezebel,  that 
neither  felt  bonnd  by  such  a  limitation.  Their  situa- 
tion, however,  being  one  of  extremity,  cannot  be  safely 
aigued  finom.  Our  Saviour  seems  to  refer  to  this  law 
m  warning  the  disciples  to  pray  that  their  flight  from 
Jemsalem  in  the  time  of  its  judgment  should  not  be 
"on  the  Sabbath  day"  (Matt,  xxiv,  20).  The  Chris- 
tians of  Jerusalem  would  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Gentiles, 
feel  free  from  the  restrictions  on  journeying  on  that 
day;  nor  would  their  situation  enable  them  to  comply 
with  the  forms  whereby  such  journeying,  when  neces- 
sary, was  sanctified;  nor  would  assistance  from  those 
aroond  be  procurable.  The  Jewish  scruple  to  go  more 
than  20U0  paces  from  his  city  on  the  Sabbath  is  referred 
to  by  Origen  {Utpi  iipx'av^  "'»  2)i  by  Jerome  {Ad  Al- 
ffonam,  qn.  10),  and  by  CEcumenius — with  some  ap- 
parent difference  between  them  as  to  the  measurement. 
Jerome  gives  Akiba,  Simeon,  and  Ilillel  as  the  authori- 
ties for  the  lawful  distance. 

Another  reason  for  fixing  the  distance  of  a  Sabbath- 
day's  walk  or  journey  at  2000  yards  is  that  the  fields  of 
the  suburbs  for  the  pasture  of  the  flocks  and  herds  be- 
longing to  the  Levites  measured  2000  cubits  or  yards, 
and  that  in  Exod.  xxi,  13  it  is  said, "  1  will  appoint  thee 
1  place  (DipQ)  whither  he  shall  flee" — L  e.  the  Levitical 
soborbs  or  cities.  Now,  it  is  argued,  if  one  who  com- 
mitted murder  accidentally  was  allowed  to  undertake 
thi»  journey  of  2000  yards  on  a  Sabbath  without  violat- 
ing the  sanctity  of  the  day,  innocent  people  may  do  the 
nme.  Besides,  the  place  of  refuge  is  termed  D^pQ, 
which  is  the  sanae  word  employed  in  Exod.  xvi,  29. 
As  the  one  CIplS,  place,  was  2000  yards  distant,  it  is 
inferred,  according  to  the  rule  the  analofftf  of  ideas  or 
wwTtfc  (Pno  n">T5)  that  the  command,  "Let  no  roan 
go  oat  of  his  place  (^TSp^^)  on  the  seventh  day" 
(Exod.  xvi,  29)  means  not  to  exceed  the  distance  of 
the  place  2000  yards  off  (HiUel  I,  rule  ii,  in  Erubin^  51 
a;  MaecotMf  i2h;  Zehachimj  117  a).  Josephus  (War, 
T,  %  3)  makes  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  be  about  six 
Mutia  from  Jemaaleni ;  and  it  is  the  distance  between 
these  two  places  which  in  Acts  i,  12  is  given  as  a  Sab- 
bath-day's journey.  Josephus  elsewhere  determines  the 
iinie  (Ustance  as  five  stadia  {Anl,  xx,  8, 6);  but  both 


were  probably  loose  statements  rather  than  measured 
distances ;  and  both  are  below  the  ordinary  estimate  of 
2000  cubits.  Taking  all  circumstances  into  account,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  ordinary  Sabbath-day's  journey 
was  a  somewhat  loosely  determined  distance,  seldom 
more  than  the  whole  and  seldom  less  than  three  quar- 
ters of  a  geographical  mile.  See  Selden,  Be  Jure  Nat, 
et  Gent,  iii,  9;  Frischmuth,  Dissert,  de  Itin,  Sahbal, 
(1670) ;  Walther,  Dissert,  de  Itin,  Sabbat, ;  both  in  The- 
saurus' Theohg,  Pkilog,  (Amsterd.  1720). 

II.  Cttses  in  which  the  Limits  of  a  Sabbath-day's  Jour- 
ney could  be  exceeded, — Though  the  laws  about  the  Sab- 
bath-day's journey  are  very  rigorous,  and  he  who  walked 
beyond  the  2000  yards,  or  moved  more  than  four  yards 
farther  than  his  temporary  place  of  abode,  when  the 
Sabbath-day's  journey  had  not  been  determined  before- 
hand, received  forty  stripes  save  one ;  yet  in  cases  of 
public  or  private  ser^'ice,  when  life  was  in  danger,  peo- 
ple were  allowed  to  overstep  the  pr^cribed  boundary 
(Mbhna,  Erubin,  iv;  Rosh - hashanah,  ii,  5).  The 
Pharisees,  or  the  orthodox  Jews  in  the  days  of  our  Sav- 
iour, also  contrived  other  means  whereby  the  fraternity 
of  this  onler  could  exceed  the  Sabbath-day's  walk  with- 
out transgressing  the  law.  They  ordained  that  all  those 
who  wished  to  join  their  social  gatherings  on  the  Sab- 
bath were  to  deposit  on  Friday  afternoon  some  article 
of  food  in  a  certain  place  at  the  end  of  the  Sabbath- 
day's  journey,  that  it  might  thereby  be  constituted  a 
domicile,  and  thus  another  Sabbath-day's  journey  could 
be  undertaken  from  the  first  terminus.  Sec  Pharisee. 
This  mode  of  connecting  or  amalgamating  the  distances 

Cp^insn  a^l'^:?),  as  it  is  called,  is  obser^'ed  by  the 
orthodox  Jews  to  the  present  day.  Such  importance 
have  the  Jews,  since  their  return  from  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  attached  to  the  Sabbath-day's  journey  that  a 
whole  tractate  in  the  Mishna  (Erubin)  is  devoted  to  it. 
Hence  the  phrase  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Test.  (Acts 
i,  12)  as  expressive  of  a  well-known  law,  and  the  so- 
called  Jerusalem  Tai^m  translates  Exod.  xvi,  29,  **  And 
let  no  man  go  walking  from  his  place  beyond  2000 
yards  on  the  seventh  day,"  while  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrase of  Buth  i,  16  makes  Naomi  say  to  Ruth,  **We 
are  commanded  to  keep  sabbaths  and  festivals,  and  not 
to  walk  beyond  2000  yards"  (comp.  Mishna,  Erubin,  c.  v ; 
Rosh-hashanah,  ii,  15 ;  Babylon  Talmud,  Erubin,  56  b, 
57  a ;  Zuckermann,  in  Frankel's  Monatsschr\fi fur  Ge- 
schichte  und  Wissenschajl  des  Judenthums  [Breslau, 
1863],  xii,  467  sq.).— Kitto ;  Smith. 

Sabbath-BchooL    See  Sunday-school. 

Sablratians,  a  Judaizing  section  of  the  Novatians, 
who  owed  their  origin  to  Sabbatius,  a  presbyter  that 
had  been  ordained  by  Marcian  (Socrat.  I/ist,  EccL  v,  20; 
vii,  15).  They  assumed  the  name  of  Protopaschites, 
and  refused  to  communicate  with  any  but  those  who 
adopted  with  them  the  Quartodcciman  rule  in  regard 
to  the  paschal  festival.  The  Sabbatians  were  included 
among  heretics  who  were  condemned  in  A.D.  881  by  the 
seventh  canon  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople  (Mansi 
Condi,  iii,  563). — Blunt,  Diet,  of  Sects,  s.  v. 

Sabbatic  River,  a  stream  of  Palestine,  described 
by  ancient  writers  as  flowing  only  on  the  Sabbath  day 
(Reland,  Palcest,  p.  291).  Josephus  locates  it  between 
Arce  and  Raphanaca  (  War,  vii,  24).  Thomson  thinks 
that  the  intermittent  fountain  of  Nebo  el-FAar,  in  the 
valley  of  Mar  Jirius,  west  of  Kulat  Husn,  near  Tripoli, 
may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  fountain,  as  it  seems 
to  contain  a  siphon  for  carrying  off  the  overflow  of  the 
water  (Land  cmd  Book,  i,  496  sq.). 

Sabbatical  Tear,  the  septennial  rest  for  the  land 
from  all  tillage  and  cultivadon  enjoined  in  the  Mosaic 
law  (Exod.  xxiii,  10,  11 ;  Lev.  xxv,  2-7;  Deut  xv,  1- 
1 1 ;  xxxi,  10-13 ;  comp.  Josephus,  A  nt,  iii,  12, 8).  (The 
following  art.  is  based  upon  that  of  Ginsburg  in  Kifeto's 
Cyclopndia,  with  additions  from  other  sources.) 

I.  Names  and  their  SigniJication,~-ln  the  Mosaic  legis- 
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ktion  tbifl  festival  is  called  by  four  names,  each  of  which 
expresses  some  feature  comiected  with  the  observance 
thereof.  Thus  it  U  caUed— (1)  linao  na^,  Rett  of 
entire  Rest,  or  Sabbath  qfSabbatism  (Lev.  xxv,  4 ;  A.  V. 
**  Sabbath  of  rest*^,  because  the  land  is  to  have  a  com- 
plete rest  from  all  tillage  and  cultivation;  (2)  TSD 
linao,  the  Year  of  Sabbatitm  or  Rett  (Lev.  xxv,  6, 
"  year  of  rest"),  because  the  rest  is  to  extend  through  the 
year;  (3)  TOp^,  or  more  fuDy  nattSn  HD^,  "* Re- 
lease" Remission^  or  "M«  Year  of  Release"  (Deut.  xv, 
],  2,  9),  because  on  it  all  debts  were  remitted;  and  (4) 
yzW  nsrj,  "the  Seventh  Year^  (Deut  xv,  9),  because 
it  is  to  be  celebrated  every  seventh  year,  for  which 
reason  it  is  called  in  the  Hebrew  canons  xar  i^oxn^t 
n^J'^aw,  the  Seventh  (i.  e.  hJlD,  Year),  as  is  also  the 
name  of  the  tractate  in  the  Mishna  (^ShebUth)  treating 
on  the  sabbatical  year.  Josephus  styles  it  the  ipiofui' 
ruc6c  or  cafifiariKbQ  Ivulvtoq  {Ant,  xiv,  10,  6 ;  16,  2 ; 
XV,  1,2);  once  dpybv  iroc  (  War,  i,  2,  4). 

II.  The  Laics  connected  voUh  this  Festival — Like  the 
year  of  jubilee,  the  laws  respecting  the  sabbatical  year 
embrace  three  main  enactments — (1)  Rest  for  the  soil ; 
(2)  care  for  the  poor  and  for  animals ;  and  (3)  remission 
of  debts. 

The  frst  enactment,  which  is  comprised  in  Exod. 
xxiii,  10, 11;  Lev.  xxv,  2^,  enjoins  that  the  soil,  the 
vineyardis,  and  the  olive-yards  are  to  have  perfect  rest; 
there  is  to  be  no  tillage  or  cultivation  of  any  sort,  at 
least  in  Palestine  (comp.  Tacit.  Hist,  v,  4,  3).  What 
constitutes  tillage  and  cultivation,  and  how  much  of 
labor  was  regarded  as  transgressing  the  law,  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  definitions  of  the  Hebrew  can- 
ons: **The  planting  even  of  trees  which  bear  no  fruit  is 
not  allowed  on  the  sabbatical  year ;  nor  may  one  cut  off 
withered  or  dried-up  boughs  of  trees,  nor  break  off  the 
withered  leaves  and  branches,  nor  cover  the  tops  with 
dust,  nor  smoke  under  them  to  kill  the  insects,  nor  be- 
smeai:  the  plants  with  any  kind  of  soil  to  protect  them 
from  being  eaten  by  the  birds  when  they  are  tender,  nor 
besmear  the  unripe  fruit,  etc,  etc  And  whoso  does  one 
of  these  things  in  the  sabbatical  year  is  to  receive  the 
stripes  of  a  transgressor"  QlAimoni^es,  Jadffa-Chezaka 
HiUeoth  Shemita  Ve-Jobel,  i,  5).  Anything  planted  wit- 
tingly or  unwittingly  had  to  be  plucked  up  by  its  roots 
(Mishna,  Terum,  ii,  3).  Thus  it  was  a  regulation  re- 
quiring all  the  land  periodically  to  lie  fallow  (Philo,  0pp. 
u,  207, 277, 681),  and  as  a  year  of  rest  corresponded  with 
the  Sabbath  or  day  of  rest  (Und,  ii,  681 ;  Josephus,  I  c, ; 
War,  i,  2,  4 ;  Tacit.  2.  c) ;  in  fact,  a  Sabbath  year,  just 
as  the  Essenes,  t)e8ides  the  seventh  day,  olnerved  a 
sabbath  of  weeks  each  seventh  week  (Philo,  0pp.  ii, 
481). 

The  second  enactment,  which  is  contained  in  Exod. 
xxiii,  U ;  Lev.  xxv,  5-7,  enjoins  that  the  spontaneous 
growth  (n^BD)  of  the  fields  or  of  trees  (comp.  Isa. 
xxxvii,  80)  is  to  be  for  the  free  use  of  the  poor,  hire- 
lings, strangers,  servants,  and  cattle  (Exod.  xxiii,  11; 
Lev.  xxv,  5-7 ;  comp.  Mbhna,  Edayoth,  v,  1).  This  law 
b  thus  defined  by  the  Jewish  canons!  "He  who  locks 
up  his  vineyard,  or  hedges  in  his  field,  or  gathers  all  the 
fruit  into  his  house  in  the  sabbatical  year,  breaks  this 
positive  commandment  Everything  is  to  be  left  com- 
mon, and  every  man  has  a  right  to  everything  in  every 
place,  as  it  is  written  *  that  the  poor  of  thy  people  may 
eat'  (Exod.  xxiii,  11).  One  may  only  bring  into  bis 
house  a  little  at  a  time,  according  to  the  manner  of 
taking  things  that  are  in  common"  (Maimonides,  ibid, 
iv,  24).  **  The  fruit  of  the  seventh  year,  however,  may 
only  be  eaten  by  man  as  long  as  the  same  kind  is  found 
in  the  field;  for  it  is  written  *and  for  the  cattle  and  for 
the  beast  that  are  in  thy  land  shall  all  the  increase 
thereof  be  meat'  (Lev.  xxv,  7).  Therefore,  as  long  as 
the  animals  eat  the  same  kind  in  the  field  thou  mayest 
eat  of  what  there  is  of  it  in  the  house;  and  if  the  animal 
has  consumed  it  all  in  the  field,  thou  art  bound  to  re- 


move this  kind  from  the  house  into  the  field**  (MaiinoQ- 
ides,  ibid,  vii,  1).  The  people,  who  are  enjoined  to  live 
upon  the  harvest  of  the  preceding  year,  and  the  sponta- 
neous growth  of  the  sabbatical  year,  are  promised  aa 
especially  fruitful  harvest  to  precede  the  fallow  year  ai 
a  reward  for  obeying  the  injunction  (Lev.  xxv,  20-22). 
That  the  fields  yielded  a  crop  in  the  sabbatical  year, 
and  even  in  the  second  fallow  year — L  e.  in  the  year  of 
jubilee — has  been  shown  in  the  art.  Jubilee  Ykab. 

The  third  enactment,  which  is  contained  in  Deut  xv, 
1-8,  enjoins  the  remission  of  debts  in  the  aabbatical 
year.    The  exceptions  laid  down  are  in  the  case  of  a 
foreigner,  and  that  of  there  being  no  poor  in  the  land. 
This  latter,  however,  it  is  straightway  said,  is  what  will 
never  happen.    But  though  debts  might  not  be  claimed, 
it  is  not  said  that  they  might  not  be  voluntarily  paid; 
and  it  has  been  questioned  whether  the  release  of  the 
seventh  year  was  final  or  merely  lasted  through  the 
year.    This  law  is  defined  by  the  ancient  Hebrew  can- 
ons as  follows :  The  sabbatical  year  cancels  every  debt, 
whether  lent  on  a  bill  or  not    It  does  not  cancel  ac- 
counts for  goods;  daily  wages  for  labor  which  may  be 
performed  in  the  sabbatical  year,  unless  they  have  been 
converted  into  a  loan ;  or  the  legal  fines  imposed  upon 
one  who  committed  a  rape,  or  was  guilty  of  seduction 
(Exod.  xxii,  15,  16),  or  slander,  or  any  judicial  penal- 
ties; nor  does  it  set  aside  a  debt  contracted  on  a  pledge, 
or  on  a  blSOi^B  =vpbQ  fiovXy  (or  jSowXqv)— L  e.  dec- 
laration made  before  the  court  of  justice  at  the  time  of 
lending  not  to  remit  the  debt  in  the  sabbatical  year. 
The  formula  of  this  legal  declaration  was  as  follows: 
**  I,  A  B,  deliver  to  you,  the  judges  of  the  dbtrict  C,  the 
declaration  that  I  may  call  in  at  any  time  I  like  all 
debts  due  to  me,"  and  it  was  signed  either  by  the  Judges 
or  witnesses.    If  this  Prosbtd  was  antedated,  it  was 
legal,  but  it  was  invalid  if  postdated.    If  one  borrowed 
money  from  five  different  persons,  a  Prosbul  was  neces- 
sary from  each  individual ;  but  if,  on  the  contnry,  one 
lent  money  to  five  different  persons,  one  Pjx>sbul  was 
sufiScient  for  all.    This  Prosbul  was  first  introduced  by 
Hillel  (q.  v.)  the  Great  (bom  about  B.C.  75),  because  he 
found  that  the  warning  contained  in  Deut  xv,  9  was 
disregarded:  the  rich  would  not  lend  to  the  poor  for 
fear  of  the  sabbatical  year,  which  seriously  impeded 
commercial  and  social  intercourse  (Mishna,  Shdnith,  x, 
1-5;  Gittin,  iv,  8).     This  shows  beyond  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  that  the  release  of  the  seventh  year  did  not  rim- 
ply  last  through  the  seventh  year,  as  some  will  have  it, 
but  was  final.    The  doctors  before  and  in  the  time  of 
Christ  virtually  did  away  with  this  law  of  remitting 
debts  by  regarding  it  as  a  meritorious  act  on  the  part 
of  the  debtor  not  to  avail  himself  of  the  Mosaic  enact- 
ment, and  pay  his  debts  irrespective  of  the  sabbatical 
year.     But  not  glaringly  to  counteract  the  law,  these 
doctors  enacted  that  the  creditor  should  say,  *^  In  accord- 
ance with  the  sabbatical  year,  I  remit  thee  the  debt;** 
whereunto  the  debtor  had  to  reply,  ^  I  nevertheless  wish 
to  pay  it,"  and  the  creditor  then  accepted  the  payment 
(Mishna,  Shebiith,  x,  8).    As  the  Mosaic  law  excludes 
the  foreigner  from  the  privilege  of  claiming  the  remis- 
sion of  his  debts  in  the  sabbatical  year  (Deut.  xv,  8), 
the  ancient  Jewish  canons  enacted  that  even  if  any  Is- 
raelite borrows  money  from  a  proselyte  whose  children 
were  converted  to  Judaism  with  him,  he  need  not  legal- 
ly repay  the  debt  to  his  children  in  case  the  proselyte 
dies,  because  the  proselyte,  in  consequence  of  his  con- 
version, is  regarded  as  having  severed  all  his  family  ties, 
and  this  dissolution  of  the  ties  of  nature  sets  aside  mut- 
ual inheritance,  even  if  the  children  professed  Judaism 
with  the  father.    Still  the  sages  regarded  it  as  a  meri- 
torious act  if  the  debts  were  paid  to  the  children  (Mbh- 
na, Shebiith,  x,  9).    It  is  often  said,  too,  that  in  the  sab- 
batical year  all  slaves  of  Hebrew  birth  were  freed ;  bat 
the  wonls  in  Exod.  xxi,  2  (comp.  Jer.  xxxiv,  Hsq.)  re- 
quire only  that  they  be  freed  in  the  seventh  year  of 
their  servitude  (Josephus,  A  nt,  xvi,  1, 1).    Dent  xv,  12 
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00  more  relates  to  the  law  of  the  sabbatical  year  than 
Ter.  19  sq.  (comp.  Ranke,  Pentai.  ii,  862),  and  where  the 
sabbatical  year  is  expressly  treated  of— as  in  Ley.  xxv 
-ootluDg  is  said  of  such  manamission.  Nor  does  Jo- 
sepbos  {Aid,  iii,  12, 8)  mention  it.  Lev.  xxxiv,  8  does 
not  refer  at  all  to  this  institution  (yet  see  Uitzig,  ad  lcc,\ 
aod  ver.  14  refers  only  to  the  law  in  Exod.  xxi,  2.  See 
Release. 

III.  Timty  Obtervanctf  and  Lmit  of  the  Sabbatical 
fMr.— The  sabbatical  year,  like  the  year  of  jubilee,  be- 
gin on  the  first  day  of  the  civil  new  year = the  first  of 
the  mouth  Tisri  (Maimonides,  /.  c.  iv,  9).     See  New 
Yeab.   But  though  this  was  the  time  fixed  for  the 
cdebntioD  of  the  sal)batical  year  during  tbe  period  of 
the  second  Temple,  yet  the  tillage  and  cultivation  of 
ceitain  fields  and  gardens  had  already  to  be  left  off  in 
the  sixth  year.    Thus  it  was  ordained  that  fields  upon 
vhich  trees  were  planted  were  not  to  be  cultivated  aher 
the  feast  of  Pentecost  of  the  sixth  year  (Mishna,  She- 
hiilkj  i,  1-8),  while  the  cultivation  of  corn-fields  was  to 
cease  (torn  the  feast  of  Passover  (ibid,  ii,  1).     Since  the 
datraciion  of  the  Temple,  however,  the  sabbatical  year, 
or,iDore  properly,  cessation  from  tillage  and  cultivation 
of  all  kiodsi,  does  not  begin  till  tbe  feast  of  New  Tear. 
According  to  the  Mosaic  legislation,  tbe  laws  of  tbe 
abbatical  year  were  to  come  into  operation  when  the 
children  of  Israel  had  possession  of  the  promised  land ; 
and  the  Talmud,  Maimonides,  etc,  tell  us  that  the  first 
labhatical  year  was  celebrated  in  the  twenty-first  year 
after  they  entered  Canaan,  as  the  conquest  of  it  record- 
ed in  Josh,  xiv,  10  occupied  seven  years,  and  the  divi- 
am  thereof  between  the  different  tribes  mentioned  in 
Josh,  xriii,  etc,  occupied  seven  years  more,  whereupon 
they  had  to  cultivate  it  six  years,  and  on  the  seventh 
Tear— the  twenty-first  after  entering  therein — the  first 
ttbbttical  year  was  celebrated  (Babylon  Talmud,  Era-- 
dkn,  1-2  b;  Maimonides,  2L  c  x,  2).     On  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles  of  the  sabbatical  year,  certaiu  portions  of 
the  law  were  read  in  the  Temple  before  the  whole  con- 
gregation (Deut.  xxxi,  10-18).    As  the  Pentateuchal 
esactment  assigns  the  prelection  of  the  law  to  the 
priests  and  coll^  of  presbyters  (ibid.) — viz.  the  spirit- 
aal  and  civil  heads  of  the  congregation  (hence  the  sin- 
gnJar  X^j^PI,  *^  thou  shall  read  this  law  before  all  Israel") 
—the  Hebrew  canons  ordained  that  the  high-priest,  and 
ifter  the  return  from  Babylon  the  king,  should  perform 
this  dntv.    The  manner  in  which  it  was  read  bv  tbe 
monarch  is  thus  described  in  the  Mishna :  "  At  the  dose 
of  the  firrt  day  of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  in  the  eighth 
Tear— i.e.  at  the  teimination  of  the  seventh  fallow  year — 
avQodeo  platform  was  erected  in  the  outer  court,  where- 
on he  sat,  as  it  is  written, '  at  the  end  of  the  seventh 
nar  on  the  festival'  (ver.  10).    Thereupon  the  stiperin- 
tesdent  of  tbe  synagoi^e  took  the  book  of  the  law  and 
gsre  it  to  the  head  of  the  synagogue ;  the  head  of  the 
•Fnsgogne  then  gare  it  to  the  bead  of  the  priests,  the 
head  of  the  priests  again  gave  it  to  the  high-priest,  and 
the higb-priest  finally  handed  it  to  the  king;  the  king 
itood  op  to  receive  it,  but  read  it  sitting.    He  read— (1) 
Deiiti,l-vi,8  (r«©  n5  D'^-iaiM  nbx);  (2)  Deut. 
Ti,4-8  (5rr);  (3)  Deut.  xi,  18-22  (JlC©  D'^H  IT^m) ; 
(4)Deat.xiv,22-xv,23  (IttJrn  *105);  (5)  Deut.xxvi, 
12-19  (nrri  nisn  iD);(6)Deut.xvii,14-20(nttnE 
•^t);  and  (7)  Deut.  xxvii,  xxviii  (Hlbipi  nn3-J3 
•^■^tfl  ia  laiaiD  ^S),    The  king  then  concluded 
vith  the  same  benediction  which  the  high-priest  pro- 
ix^iBced,  except  that  he  substituted  the  blessing  of  the 
fcstinlg  for  the  absolution  of  sins"  (Mishna,  Sota,  vii, 
%  This  benediction  forms  to  the  present  day  a  part 
of  tbe  blessing  pronounced  by  the  maphtir,  or  the  one 
vhsiicalled  to  tbe  reading  of  the  lesson  from  tbe  proph- 
^sfter  tbe  reading  of  the  lesson  from  the  law,  and  is 
pvea  io  an  English   translation  in  the  art.  Haph- 
^AKAB  of  tbia  Cydopceduh  beginmng  with  tbe  words 


"For  the  law, for  the  divine  service," etc  The  sabbati- 
cal year,  however,  was  only  binding  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Palestine  (Kiddvshin,  i,  9 ;  Orlah^  iii,  9),  the 
limits  of  which  were  determined  on  the  east  by  the 
desert  of  Arabia,  on  the  west  by  the  sea,  on  the  north 
by  Amana,  while  on  the  south  tbe  boundary  was  doubt- 
ful (comp.  Geiger,  Lehr"  und  Letebuch  xur  Sprache  der 
Mishna  [Breslau,  1846],  ii,  76,  etc). 

As  to  the  obedience  to  this  law,  ancient  Jewish  tra- 
dition tells  us  that  it  was  never  kept  before  the  exile, 
and  that  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Jews  were  seventy 
years  in  the  Babylonian  captivity,  to  give  to  the  land 
the  seventy  years  of  which  it  was  deprived  during  the 
seventy  sabbiatical  years,  or  the  480  years  between  the 
entrance  into  Canaan  and  tbe  captivity,  as  it  is  written 
(2  Chron.  xxxvi,  20,  21),"nntil  the  land  had  enjoyed 
her  Sabbaths  [i.  e.  sabbatical  years],  for  as  long  as  she 
lay  desolate  she  kept  Sabbath  to  fulfil  threescore  and 
ten  years  [i.e.  sabbatical  years]"  (comp.  Shabb€Uhj  18,  a ; 
Seder  Olam,  c  xxvi;  Rashi  on  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  20). 
After  the  captivity,  however,  when  all  the  neglected 
laws  were  more  rigidly  observed  (see  Neb.  x,  81),  the 
sabbatical  year  was  duly  kept,  as  is  evident  from  the 
declaration  in  1  Mace  vi,  49  that  ^  they  came  out  of 
the  city,  because  they  had  no  victuals  there  to  endure 
the  siege,  it  being  a  year  of  rest  for  the  land,"  from  the 
fact  that  both  Alexander  tbe  Great  and  Cains  Ciesar  ex- 
empted the  Jews  from  tribute  on  the  seventh  year,  be- 
cause it  was  unlawful  for  them  to  sow  seed  or  reap  the 
harvest  (Josepbus,  A  nt,  xiv,  10, 6),  and  from  the  sneers  of 
Tacitus  about  the  origin  of  this  festival  {Hist,  v,  2, 4),  as 
well  as  from  the  undoubted  records  and  the  post-exilian 
minute  regulations  about  tbe  sabbatical  year  contained 
in  the  ancient  Jewish  writings.  According  to  1  Mace, 
vi,  68,  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  year  of  the  Seleocid 
era  was  a  sabbatical  year  (Josepbus,  Artt,  xiii,  8, 1, 16, 
12;  XV,  1,  2;  War,  i,  2,  4;  comp.  Hitzig,  Isa,  p.  488; 
Von  Bohlen,  Gen.  p.  188  sq.,  Einleit^.  Tbe  Samaritans 
observed  it  (Josepbus,  Ant,  xi,  8,  6).  St.  Paul,  in  re- 
proaching the  GflJatians  with  their  Jewish  tendencies, 
taxes  them  with  observing  ifears  as  well  as  days  and 
months  and  times  (Gal.  iv,  10),  from  which  we  must  in- 
fer that  the  teachers  who  communicated  to  them  those 
tendencies  did  more  or  less  the  like  themselves.  An- 
other allusion  in  the  New  Test,  to  tbe  sabbatical  year  is 
perhaps  to  be  found  in  tbe  phrase  iv  aap^drtft  ^cvrc- 
poirpwrtft  (Luke  vi,  1).  Various  explanations  have  been 
given  of  tbe  term,  one  of  them  being  that  it  denotes  the 
first  Sabbath  of  the  second  year  in  the  cycle  (Wieseler, 
quoted  by  Alford,  vol.  i). 

rV.  Design  of  the  Regulation, — The  spirit  of  this  law 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  weekly  Sabbath.  Both  have 
a  beneficent  tendency,  limiting  the  rights  and  checking 
the  sense  of  property ;  the  one  puts  in  God^s  claims  on 
time,  the  other  on  the  land.  The  land  shall  ^  keep  a 
Sabbath  unto  tbe  Lord."  **The  land  is  mine."  The 
sabbatical  year  opened  in  the  sabbatical  month.  It 
was  thus,  like  the  weekly  Sabbath,  no  mere  negative 
rest,  but  was  to  be  marked  by  high  and  holy  occupar 
tion,  and  connected  with  sacred  reflection  and  senti- 
ment. At  the  completion  or  a  week  of  sabbatical  years, 
the  sabbatical  scale  received  its  completion  in  tbe  year 
of  jubilee. 

This  singular  institution  has  the  aspect,  at  first  sight, 
of  total  impracticability,  lliis,  however,  wears  off  when 
we  consider  that  in  no  year  was  tbe  owner  allowed  to 
reap  tbe  whole  harvest  (Lev.  xix,  9;  xxiii,  22).  Un- 
less, therefore,  the  remainder  was  gleaned  very  careful- 
ly, there  may  easily  have  been  enough  left  to  insure 
such  spontaneous  deposit  of  seed  as  in  the  fertile  soil  of 
Syria  would  produce  some  amount  of  crop  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  while  the  vines  and  olives  would  of  course 
yield  their  fruit  of  themselves.  Moreover,  it  is  clear 
that  the  owners  of  land  were  to  lay  by  corn  in  previous 
years  for  their  own  and  their  families'  wants.  This  is  t  he 
I  unavoidable  inference  from  Lev.  xxv,  20-22.  Though 
:  the  right  of  property  was  in  abeyance  during  the  sab- 
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batical  year,  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  only  applied 
to  the  fields,  and  not  to  the  gardens  attached  to  hooses. 
The  great  physical  advantage  aimed  at  in  the  sabbati- 
cal year  was  doubtless  that  the  land  lay  fallow,  thus  in- 
creasing the  fruitfulness  of  the  six  years  of  cultivation, 
especially  in  that  ancient  period  when  the  artificial  use 
of  fertilizers  was  unknown.  But  this  rest  was  experi- 
enced likewise  by  men  and  cattle.  Other  advantages 
of  more  or  less  importance  have  been  suggested:  the 
encouragement  of  the  chase  (comp.  Lev.  xxv,  7) ;  the 
securing  of  the  land  against  famine  (Michaelis  in  the 
Comment.  Soc,  GotHng.  Oblat.  [  Brem.  1768],  v,  9;  Mo$, 
Rechty  ii,  39  sq.) ;  the  prevention  of  exportation  and  for- 
eign trade  (Hug,  ZeiUchr.fur  da*  Erzbuth,  Freiburgy 
i,  10  sq.).  On  the  other  hand,  scarcity  did  sometimes 
occur  during  the  sabbatical  year  (1  Mace  vi.  49, 58 ;  Jo- 
sephus.  Ant,  xiv,  16,  2),  and  it  is  certain  that  the  insti- 
tution had  various  inconveniences  incident  to  it  (comp. 
Grever,  Comment,  Mis, Syntagma  [Olden.  1794].  p.  27  sq.; 
Von  Raumer,  Vorles.  iiber  alte  Gesch,  i,  188  sq.),  which, 
however,  are  certainly  exaggerated  by  Von  Raumer. 
Hullmaun,  too,  has  been  carried  too  far  by  his  zeal 
against  this  institution  {Staatsverfast.  dct-  Israelii,  p. 
163  sq.). 

V.  Literature, — Mishna,  ShMith;  the  Talmud  on  this 
Mishna;  Maimonides,  Jad  Ha-Chezaka  IlUkoih  Shemita 
Ve-Jobel;  Michaelis,  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
Mosesy  arts.  Ixxiv-lxxvii  (English  transl  [Lond.  1814], 
i,  387-419);  BHhr,  Symbdik  des  mosaischen  Cuiius 
(Heidelb.  1839),  ii,  569  sq.,  601  sq.;  Maimonides,  Tr, de 
Jurib,  A  nni  Sept,  Vertit  Notisque  illustr.  J.  H.  Mains 
(Frankf.-on-t he-Main,  1708) ;  Carpzov,  Appar, p. 442 sq.; 
Winer,  RealwOrierb.  ii,  849. 

Sabbatier,  Pierrr,  a  French  Benedictine,  was 
bom  at  Poitiers  in  1682.  In  1700  he  took  the  habit  of 
St.  Benedict  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Faron  de  Meaux.  He 
was  employed  by  prince  Bruinart  to  edit  the  fifth  vol- 
ume of  the  Annates  Binedictines.  At  this  time  he  also 
began  to  publish  the  ancient  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
commonly  called  the  Italian  Version.  The  first  edition 
had  not  appeared  when,  on  account  of  the  part  he  bad 
taken  iu  the  Jansenbt  quarrelts  he  was  exiled  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Nicaise  at  Rheims.  He  did  not  live  to  see 
the  work  completed,  his  death  occurring  on  March  24, 
1742,  but  it  was  finally  published  by  Ballard  and  Vin- 
cent de  la  Rue  under  the  title  of  BiUiorum  Sacrorum 
Latina  Versiones  AntiqucBf  seu  Veius  Italica  (1743). — 
Hoefer,  Aorir.  Biog,  GeneraUy  s.  v. 

Sabbatini,  Andrea,  cx\\^  Andrea  da  Salerno^  an 
Italian  painter,  was  bom  at  Salerno  about  1480.  He 
studied  at  Rome  under  Raphael,  and,  though  he  re- 
mained there  but  a  year,  was  one  of  the  best  imitators 
of  Raphael's  style.  Among  his  numerous  works  at 
Naples  are  the  frescos  and  scenes  of  Santa  Maria  delta 
Grazia.  His  best  works  are  at  Gaeta  and  Salcmo,  and 
his  Visitation  may  be  seen  at  the  Louvre,  in  Paris.  He 
died  in  1545. — Hoefer,  Aour.  Biog,  Geiterale,  s.  v. 

Sabbatini,  Lorenzo,  called  Lorenzino  da  Bo- 
lognaj  another  Italian  painter,  was  bom  about  1533  at 
Bologna.  Being  called  to  Rome  under  the  pontificate 
of  Gregory  XIII,  he  painted  in  the  royal  hall  of  the 
Vatican  Faith  Triumphing  over  Unbeliefs  and  other  fres- 
cos in  the  Pauline  ChapeL  These  gained  for  him  the 
position  of  superintendent  of  the  works  in  the  Vatican, 
which  he  held  till  bis  death.  The  principal  pictures 
of  Sabbatini  are  a  Madonna^  in  the  Louvre ;  the  Mar- 
riage  of  St.  Catharine^  at  Dresden;  and  the  Virgin  En- 
thronedy  at  Berlin.  He  died  in  1577. — Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog,  GetieraUy  s.  v. 

Sabbatini,  Luigi  Antonio,  an  Italian  composer 
of  music,  was  bora  at  Albano  in  1739.  While  young 
he  joined  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  and  received  his  mu- 
sical education  in  the  convents  at  Rome,  Bologna,  and 
Padua.  His  principal  teacher  was  Villotti,  whose  sys- 
tem of  harmony  he  adopted.  He  was  made  musical  di- 
rector of  the  church  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  at  Rome» 


and  retained  the  position  till  1780,  when  he  took  the 
place  of  Villotti  in  the  church  of  Sl  Antony  at  Padua. 
He  composed  much  sacred  music,  and  was  the  author 
of  several  musical  works — Elementi  Teorici  deila  Munca 
(1789): — Vera  Idea,  deUe  Musicali  Xumeriche  SegnO' 
iurt  (1795)— besides  a  Ltfe  of  Villotti,  and  an  edition 
of  the  Psalms  of  Marcello.  He  died  at  Padua  Jan.  29, 
1809.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Generate,  s.  v. 

Sabbatism  (eappanfffto^y  Heb.  ii,  9,  A.  V. «  rest"), 
a  repose  from  labor,  like  that  enjoyed  by  God  at  crea- 
tion ;  a  type  of  the  eternal  Sabbath  of  heaven.  See 
Rest. 

Sabb&tom  Magnum  (great  S(Jjbath).  The  day 
before  Easter  was  designated  as  the  high  Sabbath, 
partly  in  imitation  of  the  primitive  institution,  and 
partly  in  token  of  respect  for  the  time  in  which  oar 
Saviour  lay  in  the  grave.  This  was  the  only  Sabbath 
eventually  continued  in  the  Church  and  distinguished 
by  peculiar  solemnities.  It  was  set  apart  as  a  strict 
fast,  probably  with  reference  to  the  words  of  Christy 
"  When  the  Bridegroom  b  taken  away  from  them,  ia 
thme  days  shall  they  fasU^  It  was  called  the  Easter 
vigily  and  was  among  the  earliest  of  those  established 
by  Christians.  From  Lactantius,  Jerome,  and  other 
Christian  writers  we  leam  that  the  early  Christians 
expected  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord  on  this  night, 
and  prepared  themselves  for  it  by  fasting,  prayer,  and 
other  spiritual  exercises.  The  Easter  vigil  was  distin- 
guished by  the  lighting  of  a  large  taper  (cereus  pas- 
chatis)y  signifying  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
consequent  rejoicing  of  the  Church ;  by  the  baptism  of 
catechumens,  particularly  in  the  Greek  Church ;  and  by 
the  reading  of  proper  lessons,  which  took  place  immedi- 
ately before  the  celebration  of  the  baptism.  The  fast 
was  continued  till  cock -crowing  the  next  morning, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  the  time  of  the  resurrection. 
In  the  Laun  Church  the  Easter  vigil  was  suppressed,  in 
consequence  of  the  numerous  abuses  practiced  and  the 
injury  to  the  morals  of  3'oung  people.— Farrar,  Eccles, 
Diet,  s.  v. 

Sabe'an;  Sabe'us.    SeeSAB^EAM;  Sas^us. 

Sabellianism.    See  Sabkllius. 

SabeUlans.    See  Sabkluus. 

SabeUlus,  the  author  of  a  heretical  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  Trinity,  which  disturbed  the 
Church  in  the  8d  century,  and  has  occasiouall}'  reap- 
peared, under  modified  forms,  even  down  to  modem 
times.  Sabellius,  according  to  Hippoly  tus  (PhUosophoU' 
mena\  spent  some  time  at  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the 
3d  century,  and  was  gained  by  Callbtus  to  patripassian- 
ism.  Subsequently  he  appears  as  a  presbyter  of  Ptole- 
mais,  in  Egypt.  There  his  doctrine  assumed  a  modified 
form,  and  made  such  progress  in  the  Church  that  Dio- 
nysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  excommunicated  him  at 
a  council  in  that  city  (A.D.  261),  and  opposed  him  so 
eamestly  as  to  almost  fall  into  the  opposite  error  of  a 
hypostatical  independence  of  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
Thereupon  the  SabeUlans  complained  of  that  biahop  to 
Dionysius  of  Rome,  who  held  a  council  on  the  subject 
in  262,  and  controverted  Sabellianism  in  a  special  trea- 
tise, taking  care  also  to  refute  subordinationism  and 
tri theism.  The  bishop  of  Alexandria  retracted  his  ut- 
terances on  these  last  points.  Thus  this  feature  of  the 
strife  was  largely  allayed  until  the  age  of  Anus,  half  a 
century  later. 

Sabellius  is  by  far  the  most  original  and  ingenious  of 
the  so-called  Monarchians.  His  system  is  known  to  u« 
only  fr6m  a  few  fragments  imperfectly  preserved  in 
Athanasius  and  other  fathers.  It  has  been  carefully 
discussed,  and  even  partially  revived,  by  Schleiermach<^ 
in  modem  times  (see  Schaff,  Church  History,  p.  292- 
294).  The  beginnings  of  Sabellianism  are  found  in 
No^tus,  though  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  historical 
connection  between  Noetus  and  Sabellius.  The  system 
seems  rather  to  have  spmug  out  of  Judaizing  audGnoa* 
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tic  tendencies  'wbich  were  indigenous  to  Egypt.  Sa- 
\)e\liQ&\\eid  the  Jewish  poditioa  of  a  strict  monotheism, 
Rcogniang  only  a  single  divine  substance  and  a  single 
hypofltsna,  which  are  bat  two  words  for  the  same  thing. 
In  themselves  they  constitute  the  monad.  As  simple 
substance,  the  monad  is  *'  the  silent  God,"*  L  e.  it  is  in- 
operative and  unproductive.  It  becomes  active  only 
tbrodgh  revelation  and  development,  which  are  some- 
times conceived  of  as  an  unfolding,  sometimes  as  a 
speaking.  The  first  form  of  Sabellianism  seems  lo  have 
held  merely  to  a  dyad,  to  wit,  God  simple  and  God 
speaking,  that  is,  God  and  the  Logos.  But  this  earlier 
form  aoon  disappears,  and  gives  place  to  a  triad.  Thus 
the  monad  evolves  itself  as  a  triad,  as  three  divine  per- 
sons, but  not  in  the  Kicene  sense.  The  one  divine  sub- 
stance simply  assumes  three  forms  (the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost)  in  its  threefold  rela^on  to  the 
world.  This  is  not,  however,  simply  three  appellations, 
but  it  is  three  successive  forms  of  manifestation  of  the 
one  divine  substance.  In  illustration  of  this,  Sabellius 
compares  the  Father  to  the  visible  globe  of  the  sun,  the 
Son  to  its  illuminating  effects,  and  the  Spirit  to  its 
wanning  influence,  while  the  sun,  per  se,  would  corre- 
ipond  to  the  simple  divine  substance.  To  the  first  form 
of  manifestation  (the  Father)  is  attributed  the  giving 
of  the  law,  and  in  general  the  whole  pre-Christian 
economy.  Thereupon  ensued  the  second  form,  the  in- 
carnation, in  which  God  accomplished  our  objective  re- 
demption. Thereafter  he  appears  under  a  third  phase, 
the  Spirit  of  sanctification,  which  exerts  its  efficiency 
in  the  hearts  of  believers.  As  the  three  manifestations 
are  conceived  of  as  successive,  so,  also,  are  they  but  tem- 
porary and  transitory.  The  divine  substance  does  not 
manifest  itself  simultaneously  in  three  forms,  but  as 
each  new  manifestation  is  made  the  previous  one  ceases; 
tnd  when,  finally,  all  three  stages  have  been  passed, 
the  triad  will  again  return  into  the  monad,  and  the  di- 
rine  substance  will  again  be  all  and  in  a)l.  Thus  ap- 
pears the  pantheistic  tendency  of  Sabellianism  as  a 
whole.  God  is  the  abstract  substance  which  evolves 
itself  into  the  world  of  reality,  traverses  the  stage  of 
finite  life,  and  eventually  retires  within  itself.  The 
''silent'*  God  speaks  forth  in  the  universe,  and  then  re- 
tarns  back  into  silence.  Some  of  the  fathers  traced  the 
doctrine  of  Sabellius  to  the  Stoic  system.  The  only 
common  element,  however,  is  the  pantheistic  expansion 
ind  contraction  of  the  divine  nature  immanent  in  the 
irorld.  Kindred  ideas  are  also  found  in  Pythagorean- 
ism,  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians,  and  in  the  Pseudo* 
CUwteniitte  Homilies.  But  this  does  not  affect  the  vig- 
orous originality  of  Sabellius.  His  theory  broke  the 
way  for  the  Nicene  Church  doctrine  by  its  full  rejection 
of  sobordinadonisro,  and  by  its  complete  co-ordination 
citht  three  persons.  He  differs  from  the  orthodox  view 
br  his  denial  of  the  trinity  of  essence  and  the  perma- 
Bence  of  the  threefold  manifestation,  thus  making  of 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  simply  a  transient  series  of 
phenomena,  which  fulfil  their  mission,  and  then  return 
into  the  abstract  one  divine  substance. 

See  Athanasius,  Contra  Arianos  Oraiio,  iii,  4;  De 
fi^nodu,  CTii;  Philastrius,  De  Hares, post  Christi  Pas- 
siomemtj  lib.  xxvi;  Theodoret,  Haret,  Fab,  Compend,  ii, 
9;  Aognstine,  De  Hares,  lib.  xli;  Basil,  Epist,  210, 
214;  'nUemont,  Afhnoires,  iv,  237;  Mosheim,  De  Rebus 
Christian,  sec  IH,  §  xxxiii;  Neander,  Church  Hist, 
(Rose's  edL),  ii,  276 ;  Milman,  Hist,  of  Latin  Christian- 
^  dy,  ii,  429;  Schleiermacber,  Ueber  den  Gegensaiz  der 
SoMHaniseken  tmd  athanasianischen  Vorstdluny  von  der 
Trimiai;  Herzog,  Heal-Encykl,  xui,  214-216.  (J.  P.  L.) 

I  Sa^bi  [or  rather  Sabi%  as  in  the  earliest  editions 

of  the  A.  v.]  (Sa)3(4,  v.  r.  SajSc/v).  given  in  1  Esdr.  v, 

tU  m  the  head  of  one  of  the  families  of  "  Solomon's  ser- 
vaats^  who  returned  from  Jerusalem ;  apparently  a  false 
GoBcism  for  the  Zedaim  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  lists  (Ezra 
n,S7;ych.vii,69> 

8ablajQ0  (sotnedmeB  confounded  with  Sabaans),  a 


vciy  ancient  sect,  said  to  be  named  ailer  Sdbif  son  of 
Enoch,  reputed  to  have  been  the  founder  of  their  relig- 
ion in  its  original  and  purest  form.  Their  creed  com- 
prehended the  worship  of  one  God,  the  Governor  and 
Creator  of  all  things,  who  was  to  be  addressed  through 
a  mediator,  which  office  was  to  be  performed  by  pure 
and  invisible  spirits.  An  admiration  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  an  undue  idea  of  their  influence  over  earth- 
ly objects,  soon  produced  an  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
heavenly  luminaries,  in  which  they  conceived  that  the 
mediative  intelligences  resided.  At  first  the  Sabians 
worshipped  towards  the  planets,  as  the  residences  of  the 
mediating  spirits  between  God  and  man;  hence  soon 
arose  star-worship.  Then  they  made  images  to  repre- 
sent the  stars,  in  which,  after  consecration,  they  imag- 
ined the  intelligences  came  to  reside;  they  named  the 
images  after  the  planets,  and  hence  arose  idolatry  and 
its  corruptions.  They  taught  that  the  sun  and  moon 
were  superior  deities  and  the  stars  inferior  ones;  that 
the  souls  of  the  wicked  were  punished  for  nine  thousand 
years,  and  then  pardoned.  They  highly  valued  agri- 
culture and  cattle,  and  it  was  unlawful  to  kill  the  latter. 
The  principal  seats  of  Sabianism  were  Harran  and  *^  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees."  Maimonides  says  that  Abraham  was 
originally  a  Sabian,  till  he  was  converted  and  left  Chal- 
d«a.  Maimonides  also  sa}^  that  it  was  very  prevalent 
in  the  time  of  Closes.  It  is  to  Sabianism  that  Job  al- 
ludes (xxxi,  26, 27), "  If  I  beheld  the  sun  when  it  shined, 
or  the  moon  walking  in  brightness;  and  my  heart  hath 
been  secretly  enticed,  or  my  mouth  hath  kissed  my 
hand^ — i.  e.  in  token  of  salutation.  Also  in  different 
parts  of  the  second  book  of  Kings,  and  in  Zeph.  i, 
6;  Jer.  xix,  13,  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  host 
of  heaven  is  mentioned.  The  Sabians  of  later  times, 
when  praying,  turn  towards  the  north  pole;  pray  at 
sunrise,  noon,  and  sunset ;  abstain  from  many  kinds  of 
vegetables;  believe  in  the  ultima^  panlon  of  the  wicked, 
after  nine  thousand  years  of  suflering;  keep  three  year- 
ly fasts — one  in  February  of  seven  days,  one  in  March 
of  thirty  days,  and  one  in  December  of  nine  days;  offer 
many  bumt-offerings,  or  holocausts;  adore  the  stars; 
teach  that  mediators  live  in  the  seven  planet?,  whom 
they  call  lords  and  gods,  but  the  true  God  they  call 
Lord  of  lords;  each  planet,  they  teach,  has  his  distinct 
region,  office,  and  objects  of  guardianship ;  they  believe 
that  an  intercourse  is  kept  up  between  the  planetar\'  in- 
telligences and  the  earth,  and  that  their  influence  is 
conveyed  by  talismanic  mystic  seals,  made  with  spells 
and  according  to  astrological  rules.  They  go  on  pil- 
grimage to  Harran,  in  Mesopotamia,  respect  the  temple 
at  Mecca,  and  venerate  the  pyramids  in  Eg>'pt,  which 
they  believe  to  be  the  sepulchres  of  Seth,  Enoch,  and 
Sabi ;  and  they  offer  there  a  cock  and  black  calf,  and 
bum  incense  (Sale,  Koran),    See  Tsabiaks. 

The  name  of  Sabians  is  often  given  by  the  Moham- 
medans and  Eastern  Christians  to  a  sect  in  and  about 
Bagdad  and  Bassorah,  whose  proper  appellation  is  Men- 
daites,  or  "  Disciples  of  John :"  sometimes  improperly 
called  "  Christians  of  St.  John,"  as  they  have  in  reality 
no  pretensions  to  Christianity.  The  name  of  their  found- 
er is  John,  but  it  is  not  quite  clear  that  he  is  John  the 
Baptist,  as  has  been  supposed  by  their  using  a  kind  of 
baptism.  Their  sacred  books  are  a  ritual,  the  book  of 
John,  and  the  book  of  Adam;  the  latter  has  been  pub- 
lished, and  is  extremely  mystical  and  obscure.  It  sets 
out  with  the  Gnostic  tenet  of  two  eternal,  self-existent, 
independent  principles.  It  teaches  that  Jesus  is  one  of 
the  seven  planets — viz.  l^Iercury ;  that  he  was  baptized 
in  Jordan  by  John,  but  corrupted  the  doctrines  of  John, 
wherefore  the  good  genius  Anush  delivered  him  up  to 
be  crucified.  These  Sabians  pray  at  the  seventh  hour 
and  at  sunset ;  assemble  at  the  place  of  worship  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  on  which  day  they  baptize  their 
children ;  they  use  extreme  unction,  decry  celibacy,  for- 
bid the  worship  of  images,  permit  all  kinds  of  meat,  but 
abstain  from  meat  dressed  by  infidels;  sign  their  chil- 
dren with  a  particular  sign,  and  contemn  all  reverence 
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for  the  planeta.  The  "Rev.  Joseph  Wolf  mentions  in  his 
Journal  having  met  with  some  of  these  Sabiaiis,  or  ra- 
ther Mendaites,  about  Bassorah;  but  they  evidently 
wished  to  impose  on  him  and  g^ve  a  favorable  impres- 
sion of  their  doctrines.  They  affected  a  great  reverence 
for  Christ,  as  the  Messiah,  and  the  Word  of  God;  they 
professed  to  require  the  mediation  of  Christ  tmd  John, 
and  to  believe  that  Christians  would  be  saved,  and  to 
expect  the  second  advent,  and  taught  that  sin  was 
washed  away  by  rebaptizing.  Their  remaining  tenets, 
such  as  sealing  their  children,  abstaining  from  meats 
cooked  by  Mohammedans,  etc,  are  the  same  as  have 
been  before  quoted.    See  MRMDiBAKS. 

Sabin  (or  Sabine),  Elijah  Robinsox,  an  early 
American  Methodist  minister,  was  descended  from  an 
old  Puritan  family,  and  was  bom  in  Tolland,  Conn., 
Sept.  10, 1776.  Although  he  never  went  to  school  after 
he  was  eight  years  of  age,  he  acquired  a  tolerable  educa- 
tion by  night  study  on  his  father's  farm.  He  was  early 
converted  under  Calvinistic  influence,  but  soon  joined 
the  Methodists,  and  began  to  preach  in  Vermont  in  1798. 
The  next  year  he  was  received  into  what  was  then  the 
New  York  Conference,  and  sent  to  Needham,  Mass.  His 
labors  on  the  Landaff  Circuit,  in  New  Hampshire,  which 
was  his  next  appointment,  were  so  severe  as  to  impair 
his  health,  and  he  retired  as  supernumerary  for  two 
years,  during  which  he  married.  He  resumed  his  min- 
istry in  1805  as  presiding  elder  of  the  Vermont  district, 
and  afterwards  presiding  elder  on  the  New  London  dis- 
trict, enduring  many  hardships  and  persecutions  in  the 
work.  He  next  served  on  the  Needham  Circuit,  and 
finally  in  Boston.  In  181 1,  his  health  failing,  he  located 
and  afterwards  removed  to  Penobscot,  where  he  endured 
the  horrors  of  the  ensuing  war,  being  in  1814  temporari- 
ly compelled  to  escape  to  Landaff.  In  1817  he  visited 
the  South,  and  died  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  May  4,  1818.  He 
was  a  man  of  fine  figure  and  commanding  address,  and 
at  one  time  was  chaplain  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  Massachusetts.  He  published  several  small 
works:  The  Road  to  Happiness: — Charles  Observator: 
—several  occasional  Sermons  and  Tracts : — and  began 
the  collection  of  materials  for  a  History  of  Maine.  See 
Sprague,  Armals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit y  vii,  306  sq. 

Sabina,  Poppjba,  first  the  mbtress  and  afterwards 
the  wife  of  Nero.  Her  father  was  T.  Ollius,  who  per- 
ished at  the  fall  of  his  patron  Sejauus,  and  her  maternal 
grandfather  was  Poppaeus  Sabin  us,  whose  name  she  as- 
sumed. Poppiea  had  been  origiiuJly  married  to  Rufius 
Crispinus,  by  whom  she  had  a  son ;  but  she  afterwards 
became  the  mistress  of  Otho,  a  boon  companion  of  Nero, 
by  whose  means  she  hoped  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
emperor.  Obtaining  a  divorce  from  Rufius,  she  married 
Otho.  Her  husband's  lavish  praise  of  her  charms  made 
the  emperor  anxious  to  see  her.  Her  conduct  had  (he 
desired  effect.  Nero  removed  Otho  out  of  the  way  by 
sending  him  to  govern  Lusitania,  A.D.  58.  Poppiea 
now  became  the  acknowledged  mistress  of  Nero,  but  was 
anxious  to  be  his  wife.  As  long,  however,  as  Agrippina, 
the  mother  of  Nero,  was  alive,  she  could  scarcely  hope 
to  obtain  this  honor.  Through  her  influence  Nero  was 
induced  to  put  his  mother  to  death,  in  A.D.  59,  and  in 
A.D.  62  he  put  away  Octavia,  on  the  plea  of  barrenness, 
and  married  Poppiea  a  few  days  afterwards.  Not  feel- 
ing secure  as  long  as  Octavia  was  alive,  she  worked 
upon  the  fears  and  passions  of  her  husband  until  she 
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prevailed  upon  him  to  put  the  unhappy  girl  to  death  in 
the  course  of  the  same  year.  Poppiea  was  killed  by  a 
kick  from  her  husband  in  a  fit  of  passion  (A.D.  65). 
Her  body  was  not  burned,  according  to  the  Roman  cus- 
tom, but  embalmed,  and  was  deposited  in  the  sepukfare 
of  the  JuliL  She  received  the  honor  of  a  public  fune- 
ral, and  her  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by  Nero 
himself.  The  only  class  in  the  empire  who  regretted 
her  may  have  been  the  Jews,  whose  cause  she  haA  de- 
fended (Josephus,  Lifty  %Z\  Ani,  xx, 8, 11).  See  Smith, 
DicL  o/Gr.  and  Rom,  Biog.  iii,  686. 

Sabina,  Saint  and  Martyr,  was  a  pious  and  noble 
widow  who  had  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  Sera- 
pia,  a  virgin  of  Antioch  who  lived  in  her  house  (in 
what  station  is  not  known).  Serapia  was  required  to 
sacrifice  to  the  gods,  but  refused ;  and  when  the  pread- 
ing  judge  commanded  her  to  offer  to  Christ  instead,  she 
replied,  "  I  sacrifice  to  him  continually,  and  pray  to  him 
day  and  night,**  To  the  inquiry,  "  Where  is  the  tem- 
ple of  your  Christ,  and  what  sacrifices  do  you  offer?" 
she  responded,  *'  I  offer  myself  in  chastity  and  purity, 
and  endeavor  to  persuade  others  to  the  same  course ;  for 
it  is  written,  ^Ye  are  the  temple  of  the  living  Gotl."* 
Thereupon  the  judge  delivered  her  up  to  two  Egyptians 
that  they  might  violate  her  chastity;  but  they  were 
smitten  by  divine  power  with  blindness  and  terror,  and 
were  unable  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  This  result 
was  attributed  to  the  magical  arts  of  Serapia,  and  she 
ATas  subjected  to  various  tortures,  and  finally  beheaded. 
Sabina  had  the  remains  of  her  sainted  teacher  interred 
in  her  own  tomb,  and  was  soon  called  to  suffer  a  similar 
fate.  She  endured  joyfully  for  Christ,  and  was  laid  by 
the  side  of  her  companion.  The  year  of  their  martyr- 
dom was  about  A.D.  125,  as  both  TUlemont  and  the 
Bollandists  assume;  the  place,  according  to  TiUemont, 
wme  town  in  Umbria,  but  according  to  the  Bollandists, 
the  city  of  Rome.  Roman  Catholic  scholars  arc  not 
agreed  respecting  the  character  of  such  ancient  **  Acts** 
of  this  saint  as  still  exist;  some,  like  Baronius,  regard- 
ing them  as  "  sincerissima,*'  while  others,  like  Tilleraont 
{Monunu  voL  ii),  acknowledge  them  to  be  ancient,  but 
doubt  whether  their  antiquity  reaches  back  to  the  time 
when  these  martyrs  suffered,  and  also  whether  interpo- 
lations have  not  been  added.  The  Bollandists  decide, 
"nobis  non  videntur  fide  indigna,  etiamsi  non  careant 
omni  najvo*'  (see  the  Bollandists,  m  AcL  SS,  MAI,  Se- 
rapice  et  Sabince  ad  29  Augusti).  The  relics  of  the  two 
confessors  were  transferred  in  A.D.  430  to  a  new  church 
erected  in  their  honor  at  Rome.  —  Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
Kirchen-Lexikon,  s.  v. 

Sabinian.    See  Sabikiakus. 

SabiniftnUB,  Pope,  was  a  native  of  Volterra,  and 
was  elected  bishop  of  Rome  after  the  death  of  Gregoiy 
I,  or  the  Great,  Sept.  18,  A.D.  604.  He  had  been  em- 
ployed on  a  mission  to  the  court  of  Phocas,  the  usurper 
of  the  Eastern  empire.  He  is  said  to  have  shown  him- 
self avaricious  and  fond  of  hoarding,  and  to  have  there- 
by incurred  the  popular  hatred.  Sabinianus  died  in 
about  eighteen  months  after  his  election  (Feb.  22,  A.D. 
606),  and  was  succeeded,  after  a  vacancy  of  nearly  one 
year,  by  Boniface  lU,  the  first  bishop  of  Rome  who  was 
acknowledged  by  the  imperial  court  of  Constantinople 
as  primate  of  the  whole  Church.    See  Hoefer,  a.  v. 

Sabotiers,  a  name  given  to  the  Waldenses,  from 
the  sabots  (sandals)  worn  by  the  French  peasantry. 
The  sabots  of  the  Waldenses  were,  however,  distin- 
guished by  a  painted  cross — insabbatati — or  else  by 
sandals  tied  crossvrise.  They  are  described  in  an  epis- 
tle of  Innocent  III  as  "calciamenta  desuper  aperta**  (In- 
nocent, Up,  XV,  137) ;  and  other  writers  speak  of  the 
Waldenses  as  wearing  sandals,  after  the  custom  of  the 
apostles,  and  as  walking  with  naked  feet.  £brard 
speaks  of  them  contemptuously  as  assuming  this  name 
themselves:  "Xabatenses  a  xabata  potius,  quam  Chri- 
stiani  a  Cbristo,  se  volunt  appellari.*'  The  custom  was 
doubtless  adopted  in  imitation  of  the  voluntary  poverty 
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of  the  apostles,  and  in  accordance  with  the  names  "  Pau- 
peres  de  Lugdano'*  and  **  De  Lombardia/'  which  they  as- 
sained  (Ebraid,  Contr.  Waldatt.  in  Bibl.  Lvgd,  [1572], 
xxiv).— Blunt,  Did,  of  Sects,  8.  r. 

Sab'ta  (Heb.  Sabta',  KP30f  of  unknown  etrmolo- 
gj;  Sept.  2a/3a3a  v.  r.  2€i/3ara,  1  Chron.  i,  9;  in  Gen. 
x,7  the  Heb.  [in  most  MSS.]  is  Sabtah',  MnnO ;  Sept. 
la^a\  Eng.  Vera.  **  SaUah"),  the  third  named  of  the 
fire  sons  of  Cush,  the  son  of  Ham.  KG.  cir.  2475.  Uis 
deicendants  appear  to  have  given  name  to  a  region  of 
the  Coshites  (Gen.  x,  7 ;  1  Chron.  i,  9).    See  Cush. 

In  aooordanoe  with  the  identifications  of  the  settle- 
ments of  the  Gushites  in  the  art.  Arabia  and  else- 
where, Sabtah  should  be  looked  for  along  the  southern 
coast  of  Arabia.  There  seem  to  be  no  traces  in  Arabic 
wrUers;  but  the  statements  of  Pliny  (vi,  32,  §  155;  xii, 
32),  Ptolemy  (vi,  7,  p.  411),  and  i4  won.  Perifi,  (27),  re- 
specting SMaikoy  Sabota,  or  Sabotale,  metropolis  of 
the  Atnunits  (probably  the  Ghatramotit«),  seem  to 
point  to  a  trace  of  the  tribe  which  descended  from  Sab- 
u,  always  supposing  that  this  city  Sabbatha  was  not 
a  comiption  or  dialectic  variation  of  Saba,  Seba,  or 
Sbeba.  See  Sheba.  It  is  only  necessary  to  remark 
here  that  the  indications  afforded  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  of  Arabian  geography  require  very  cau- 
tious handling,  presenting,  as  they  do,  a  mass  of  con- 
tradictions and  transparent  travellers'  tales  respecting 
the  unknown  regions  of  Arabia  the  Uappy,  Arabia 
Tbnrifera,  etc  Ptolemy  places  Sabbatha  in  long.  77<^, 
laL  16°  30'.  It  was  an  important  city,  containing  no 
less  than  sUty  temples  (Pliny,  N,  II.  vi,  23,  32) ;  it 
was  also  situate  in  the  territory  of  king  Elisarus,  or 
Ekazos  (comp.  Anon,  PeripL  ap.  MuUer,  Geoff,  Mm, 
^  278,  279),  supposed  by  Fresnel  to  be  identical  with 
''ischarides,'*  or  ^Alascharissoun"  in  Arabic  (Joum, 
Atiat,  Nottv.  S^rie,  x,  191).  Winer  thinks  the  identifi- 
cadon  of  Sabta  with  Sabbatha,  etc,  to  be  probable; 
sod  it  is  accepted  by  Bunsen  (^Bibdwerky  Gen.  x,  and 
Attas),  It  certainly  occupies  a  position  in  which  we 
iboald  expect  to  find  traces  of  Sabta,  where  are  traces 
(d  Citthitic  tribes  in  very  early  times,  on  their  way,  as 
we  bold,  from  their  earlier  colonies  in  Ethiopia  to  the 
Eaphntes.  Geaenius,  who  sees  in  Cush  only  Ethiopia, 
''has  no  doubt  that  Sabta  should  be  compared  with 
2a^,  2o/3d,  'Safiai  (see  Strabo,  xvi,  p.  770,  ed.  Ca- 
snih.;  Ptolemy,  iv,  10),  on  the  shore  of  the  Arabian 
Golf,  situated  just  where  Arkiko  is  now,  in  the  neigh- 
borikood  of  which  the  Ptolemies  bunted  elephants. 
-^iDoog  the  ancient  translators,  Psendo- Jonathan  saw 
the  tnie  meaning,  rendering  it  "^i^n^Q,  for  which  read 
'^'"SD,  l  e.  the  Sembrita,  whom  Strabo  {Lc^  786) 
places  in  the  same  region.  Josephus  (^4  nL  i,  6, 1)  un- 
(kntands  it  to  be  the  inhabitants  of  Astabora^  ((lese- 
^  ed.  TregeDes,  s.  v.).  Here  the  etymology  of  Sab- 
ta is  compared  plausibly  with  ^fiar ;  but  when  prob- 
ifafiity  is  against  his  being  found  in  Ethiopia,  etymology 
b  of  small  value,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that 
Sibat  and  its  variations  (Sabax,  Sabai)  may  be  related 
to  Ma,  which  certainly  was  in  Ethiopia.  On  the  Rab- 
Inacal  aotborities  which  he  quotes  we  place  no  value, 
k  «l7  cemaitts  to  add  that  Michaelis  {Suj^  p.  1712) 
'OMTes  Sabta  to  Ceuta,  opposite  Gibraltar,  called  in 
Aiibic  Sdtah  (comp.  Mar^id,  s.  v.) ;  and  that  Bochart 
{i'kdtg,  i,  114, 115,  252  sq.),  whUe  he  mentions  Sabba- 
tha, pfefers  to  place  Sabta  near  the  western  shore  of 
tlte  Fersian  Gulf,  with  the  Saphtha  of  Ptolemy,  the 
>>ffle  also  of  an  island  in  that  gulf.— Smith. 

Sab'tah  (Gen,  x,  7).    See  Sabta. 

Sab'teoha  (Heb.  Sableha',  K3r)3D,  etymology 
"oknown;  Sept  in  Gen.  Saf^a^oKd  v,\.  laPaga^d; 
ffl  OuwL  A.  V.  «  Sabtechah ;"  ^e^axd  v.  r.  Dcieo^a), 
the  lilt  named  c^tbe  Avt  sons  of  Cush,  the  son  of  Ham. 
^  dr.  2475.  His  descendants  seem  to  have  given 
^  to  t  people  in  Ethiopia  (Gen.  x,  7 ;  1  Chron.  i,  9). 
^  CcsB.   «*  Their  settlements  would  probably  be  near 


the  Persian  Gulf,  where  are  those  of  Raamah,  the  next 
before  him  in  the  order  of  the  Cushites.  See  Dkdam; 
Raamah;  Shrba.  He  has  not  been  identified  with 
any  Arabic  place  or  district,  nor  satisfactorily  with  any 
name  given  by  classical  writers.  Bochart  (who  is  fol- 
lowed by  Bunsen,  Bibdwerk^  Gen.  x,  and  Atlas)  argues 
that  he  should  be  placed  in  Carmania,  on  the  Persian 
shore  of  the  gulf,  comparing  Sabtechah  with  the  city 
of  Samydact  of  Steph.  Byz.  (£a/u^ajci|  or  ^afivKo^  of 
Ptolemy,  vi,  8,  7).  This  etymology  appears  to  be  very 
far-fetched.  Gesenius  ( Thesaur,  p.  936)  merely  says  that 
Sabtechah  is  the  proper  name  of  a  district  of  Ethio- 
pia, and  adds  the  reading  of  the  Targ.  Pseudo-Jonathan 
(^iC3T,  ZmgiUmxf  (Smith).  In  confirmation  of  this 
latter  view  the  name  Sabatoh  has  been  discovered  on 
the  Egyptian  monuments  (Rosellini,  Monum,  ii,  198). 

Sab'techah  (Gen.  x,  7).    See  Sabtecua. 

Sabureans,  a  class  of  doctors  among  the  modem 
Jews,  who  weakened  the  authority  of  the  Talmud  by 
their  doubts  and  conjecturea.  They  were  sometimes 
termed  OpmUmitts,  It  is  said  that  rabbi  Josi  was  the 
founder  of  the  sect  about  twenty-four  years  before  the 
Talmud  was  finished.  He  had  some  celebrated  succes- 
sors who  became  heads  of  the  academies  of  Sora  and 
Pumdebitha.  But  as  these  two  famous  academies  were 
shut  up  by  order  of  the  king  of  Persia,  the  sect  of 'the 
Sabureans  became  extinct  about  seventy-four  years  af- 
ter its  establishment.  —  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World, 
s.  V. 

SacaBa,  a  festival  observed  by  the  ancient  Persians 
and  Babylonians  in  commemoration  of  a  victory  gained 
over  the  Sacse,  a  people  of  Scythia.  It  lasted  five 
days,  and  resembled  in  its  mode  of  observance  the  Bo- 
man  saturnalia  (q.v.). — Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World, 
s.  V. 

Sa'car  (Heb.  8acar\  *^3b,  hire,  as  often;  Sept 

'Smx&p  v.  r.  'Axapf  and  ^x^^  ^  ^  Chron.  xxvi,  4), 
the  name  of  two  Israelites. 

1.  The  father  of  Abiam,  one  of  David*s  mighty  men ; 
he  b  called  a  Hararite  (1  Chron.  xi,  35),  and  is  the 
same  man  called  Sharab  (q.  v.)  in  2  Sam.  xxiii,  33. 
aC.  ante  1020.    See  David. 

2.  The  fourth  named  of  the  eight  sons  of  Obed-Edom 
(1  Chron.  xxvi,  4).     B.a  cir.  1012. 

Sacchi,  Andrea,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom  at 
Rome  in  1598.  From  his  father,  a  mediocre  artist,  he 
received  his  first  ideas  of  art,  and  by  studying  the  works 
of  Albani  he  became  one  of  the  best  artists  of  the  Ro- 
man schooL  His  works  show  great  care  in  execution, 
though  they  have  been  criticised  by  Raphael  Mengs  as 
lacking  in  detail.  In  the  Vatican  are  four  of  his  paint- 
ings, which  are  reproduced  in  Mosaic  in  the  crypt  of  St. 
Peter's.  Among  his  best  paintings  are  the  Miracle  of 
St,  Gregory  the  Great,  Noah  and  his  Sons,  and  portraits 
of  Albani  and  of  the  artist  himself.  He  died  in  1661. 
His  tomb  is  in  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran  at  Rome 
— Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog,  Generate,  s.  v. 

Saoohini,  Francesco,  an  Italian  historian,  was 
bom  in  1570  at  Paciono,  near  Perugia.  In  1688  he 
joined  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  and  taught  in  Rome.  He 
was  for  seven  years  the  secretary  of  Vitelleschi,  general 
of  his  order.  His  writings  were  principally  historical, 
as  Historia  Soc  Jesu  (5  vols.  foL;  the  last  three  of 
these  were  published  after  his  death).  He  also  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  sermons,  and  an  Italian  translation 
of  the  life  of  Paulin  de  Nole,  by  Rosweyde.  He  died 
at  Rome  Dec.  16, 1625. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GSnirale, 
s.  V. 

Saooophfiri  (sacl>carriers),  a  name  of  a  small 
par^  of  professing  penitents  in  the  4th  century,  who 
went  about  always  dressed  in  the  coarse  apparel  which 
their  name  implies.  They  appear  to  have  been  a  sub- 
division of  the  Encratites — those,  namely,  who  thought 
fit  to  make  an  outward  profession  of  their  rule.  St.  Basil 
puts  together  the  Encratites,  Saccophori,  and  Apotactics 
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as  an  offshoot  of  the  Marcionites  (Baail,  Can.  EpUt,  ii, 
can.  47).  Thcodosius  made  a  decree,  which  was  re- 
newed by  Honorius,  that  sonae  of  the  Manichteans,  who 
went  by  the  name  of  Encratites,  Saccophori,  or  Hydro- 
parastats,  should  be  punished  with  death  (Cod  Theod. 
lib.  xvi,  tit  6, «  De  Haeret."  leg.  ix). 

Both  the  Marcionites  and  the  Manichieans  held  the 
doctrine  of  Two  Principles;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  Encratites  are  referred  now  to  one,  now  to  the  other 
of  these  sects.  But  their  true  origin  appears  to  be  from 
the  former.  St.  Basil's  Canon  is  one  relating  to  the  bap- 
tism of  these  sects.— Blunt,  DicL  o/Secttj  s.  v.   See  Ex- 

CRATITES. 

Saccus  ((raKC(>c)>  &  tight  sleeveless  habit  worn  by 
Greek  patriarchs  and  metropolitans. 

Sacell&nus,  The  Grand,  an  officer  in  the  Greek 
Church,  whose  title  denotes  **  head-master  of  the  chapeL" 
He  exercises  inspection  over  monasteries  and  nunneries, 
presents  all  candidates  for  ordination  to  the  patriarch  or 
hb  deputy,  and  assists  the  patriarch  in  the  performance 
of  several  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  and  in  the 
administration  of  his  judicial  functions. — Eadie,  Ecdet. 
Cydop.  s.  V. 

SacelliuB  (Gr.  aaK^Xapioq),  a  lay  officer  of  the 
early  Church,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  treasurer,  as 
fikyaQ  <7aic^\XdptoQf  treasurer  of  the  cloisters.  Sec 
Coleman,  Ckrisiian  Antiquities j  p.  129. 

Sacellum,  a  sacred  enclosure  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  which  was  dedicated  to  a  god,  and  containing 
an  altar  and  a  statue  of  the  deity. 

Sacer,  Gottfrird  Wiluklm,  a  German  hymnist, 
was  born  at  Naumberg  July  11, 1635,  and  died  Sept.  8, 
1G99.  He  was  an  excellent  lawyer,  and  in  hb  official 
duties  distingubbed  himself  by  a  strict  conscientious- 
ness and  the  most  unbounded  benevolence.  He  b  the 
author  of  a  number  of  very  fine  hymns;  the  greater 
part  he  composed  while  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Grcifswalde.  When  these  h}rmns  were  collected  and 
publbhed  in  1714,  they  imm^iately  procured  him  the 
reputation  of  a  dbtingubhed  poet.  Two  of  them  were 
also  translated  into  Englbh  by  Miss  £.  Cox:  Goii 
fdhrt  avfger^  HimmeK^lfifmni  from  the  German^  p.  62), 
**  Lo !  God  to  heaven  ascendeth,**  and  So  hob'  ich  obge- 
aieget  (p.  86),  "  My  race  is  now  completed."  See  Koch, 
Geschichte  des  deutscAai  KirchenliedeSf  iii,  398  sq. ;  GuL 
Saceri  Memoria,  auctore  Joanne  Arnold  Ballenstedt 
(Helmst  1745).     (a  P.) 

SaoerdoB  (priest),  a  name  by  which  bishops  and 
presbyters  are  frequently  designated  in  early  writings, 
bishops  being  occasionally  called  surnmi  scuxrdotes. 
From  the  deacons  performing  only  the  subordinate 
ministerial  duties,  they  were  early  called  sacerdotes  se- 
cundi  vd  tertii  ordinis.   See  Coleman,  Chris,  A  ntiq,  p.  11 1. 

Sacerdotal  Cities,  the  thirteen  cities  set  apart 
by  Joshua  for  the  family  of  Aaron,  which  lay  in  the 
tribes  of  Judah,  Simeon,  and  Benjamin  (Josh.  xxi,4), 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  holy  city.  Their  names  were 
Hebron  (a  free  city),  Libnah,  Jattir,  Eshtemoa,  Holon, 
Debir,  Ain,  Juttah,  Beth-shemesh,  Gibeon,  Geba,  Ana- 
thoth,  and  Almon ;  the  last  four  being  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  (ver.  10  sq.).  After  the  exile,  too,  priests 
dwelt  in  these  cities  (Xeh.  vii,  73),  though  many  were 
permanently  settled  in  Jerusalem  itself  (xi,  10  sq.).— 
VViner.     See  City  ;  Levi  ;  Priest. 

Sacerdotal  Conaecration  among  the  Israel- 
ites, triests  and  high-priests  were  consecrated  to 
their  offices  with  a  variety  of  ceremonies,  which  are  de- 
scribed at  great  length  in  the  sacred  books  (Exod.  xxix, 
1-37 ;  Lev.  viii,  1-30 ;  Exod.  xl,  12-15 ;  comp.  Bfthr, 
Symbolik,  ii,  166  sq.).  The  service  consisted  chiefly  of 
two  parts  (comp.  Exod.  xxix,  29). 

1.  The  proper  consecration  consisted  of  washing  the 
whole  body,  investment,  and  anointing  with  the  sacred 
oiL  See  Unguent.  The  latter,  indeed,  in  Exod.  xxix, 
7;  Lev.  viii,  12,  b  mentioned  only  of  the  high-priests; 


but  that  the  common  priests  were  also  anointed  b  deir 
from  Exod.xl«  15  (comp.  xxviii,  41) ;  and  the  peculiar- 
ity of  the  anointing  of  the  high-priest  seems  to  hare 
been  simply  that  the  ointment  was  poured  upon  bU 
bead  (xxix,  7 ;  Lev.  viii,  10),  while  the  common  priests 
were,  perhaps,  simply  touched  with  the  ointment  on  the 
hands,  or,  as  the  rabbins  say,  on  the  brow. 

2.  A  sacrifice  then  followed.  Three  beasts  were  led 
to  the  altar,  and  the  hands  of  the  new-made  priest  were 
laid  upon  them.  First  a  young  bull  was  presented  as  a 
sin-offering,  and  essentially  treated  as  a  sin-offering  of 
the  first  class.  See  Sin-ofperino.  A  ram  was  slain 
as  a  burnt-offering,  according  to  the  usual  ceremonial ; 
and  finally  the  Ram  of  Consecration.  Blood  from  thb 
ram  was  placed  on  the  ear-laps,  on  the  right  thumb,  and 
on  the  great  toe  of  the  right  foot,  and  was  sprinkled 
about  the  altar.  The  parts  of  the  body  touched  with 
blood  point  out  the  members  chiefly  used  in  sacerdotal 
service.  (On  the  foot,  comp.  Exod.  xxviii,  35.  See 
Bahr,  op,  cit,  p.  425.  Comp.  the  five  places  touched  by 
the  Catholics  in  extreme  unction.  Their  priests  at 
consecration  have  only  the  hands  anointed.)  Now  the 
bodies  and  the  clothing  of  the  candidates  were  again 
sprinkled,  thb  time  with  a  mixture  of  the  blood  of  the 
sacrifice  and  oil.  The  final  ceremony  was  thb :  those 
parts  of  the  ram  of  consecration  which  in  the  case  of  a 
thank-offering  were  raised  and  waved  were  placed, 
with  some  unleavened  bread,  upon  the  hands  of  the 
persons  consecrated,  and  waved,  and  finally  burned 
upon  the  altar,  the  "  breast  of  the  wave-offering  **  and 
the  "  shoulder  of  the  heave-offering "  alone  excepted. 
On  the  symbolic  meaning  of  thb  ceremony,  sec  Con- 
secration Offering. 

The  ceremony  of  consecration,  perhaps  only  the  sac- 
rifices of  it,  was  to  be  repeated  seven  daj-s  (Exod.  xxix, 
35),  and  the  priests  were  forbidden  during  this  time  to 
leave  the  sanctuary.  It  b  not  very  probable  that  this 
minute  ceremonial  was  carrie<l  out  at  the  ordination  of 
all  Jewish  priests.  According  to  the  rabbiiis,  it  was 
only  necessary  at  the  first  institution  of  the  priesthood, 
and  afterwards  each  common  priest,  on  entering  upon 
his  office,  was  only  required  to  present  the  meat-offer- 
ing (Lev.  vi,  12, 14  sq.). — Winer.  See  CoNSEcaAxiON ; 
Priest. 

Sacerdotal  Order  (designated  in  general  by  the 
Hebrew  word  priests,  hokamm',  D"'3rtS ,  for  the  ety- 
mology, see  various  views  in  Gesenius,  Thesaur,  ii,  661 
sq.).  In  the  patriarchal  age  the  head  of  a  family  was 
its  priest  (Gen.  xxxv,  1  sq.  [see  Jethro;  Melchize- 
dek]);  but  when  the  children  of  Israel  became  a  nation, 
a  special  tribe  of  priests  was  set  apart  by  law  for  them. 
Thb  arrangement  was  so  far  similar  to  that  of  the 
Egyptians  that  they  too  had  a  separate  caste  or  body 
of  priests,  who  indeed  were  their  first  and  highest  casie 
(Herod,  ii,  164 ;  Diod.  Sic.  i,  78.  On  the  Indian  Bimh- 
mins,  see  Meiner,  Gesch,  d.  Religion,  ii,  541  sq. ;  yet 
comp.  Biihr,  Symbolik,  ii,  32  sq.).  By  its  hereditary 
nature,  the  priesthood  acquired  more  firmness  and  se- 
curity; the  ritual  and  ceremonial  law  was  more  easily 
preserved  and  obeyed;  and  the  higher  culture  which 
such  a  caste  always  secures  obtained  a  more  definite 
and  fixed  centre. 

These  priests  alone  "  drew  near  to  God  "  (Numb,  xvi, 
5 ;  Exod.  xix,  22 ;  Ezek.  xlii,  18 ;  comp.  Numb,  xviii,  3), 
and  hence  must  alone  attend  to  all  the  services  of  the 
central  sanctuary,  the  penalty  of  death  being  denoanced 
against  all  others  who  assumed  such  duties  (Numb.  i:i, 
6-10,38;  xvi,  40).  These  priests,  who  exercised  their 
office,  after  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  in  Judah  alone 
(1  Kings  xiii,  33 ;  2  Chron.  xi,  18  sqOf  were  confined  to 
the  family  of  Aaron  (Exod.  xxviii,  1),  who  were  Ko- 
hathites  (comp.  if  umb.  iv,  2).  Hence  they  are  called 
the  children  of  A  aron  (Lev.  iii,  5, 18 ;  comp.  i,  5 ;  ii,  2) ; 
although  not  all  the  descendants  of  Aaron  who  were 
legally  qualified  actually  served  as  priests.  Thus 
Benaiah,  a  priest's  son  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  5),  held  military 
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office  under  David  (2  Sam.  viii,  18 ;  xx,  28 ;  1  Kings  ii, 
35).  lliejwere  required  to  be  without  physical  de- 
feats became  men  who  must  draw  near  to  God,  and 
mediate  between  him  and  his  people  (Lev.  xxi,  17  sq. ; 
comp.  Mishna,  Bechoroth,  c  7 ;  Joeephus,  War^  v,  5,  7 ; 
see  Tboluck,  Zicei  BeiL  z,  Br.  o.  d.  l/dn;  p.  dl  sq.  On 
the  examination  for  priesthood,  see  Misbua,  Middoth, 
r,4).  They  must  also  be  of  blameless  reputation  (Jo- 
ttpbiis,Mii/.iii,12,2;  Philo,  %>.  ii,  226 ;  see  Richter, 
PkfMgn.  Sacerd.  [Jena,  171 5]  ii,  4 ;  Kiesling,  De  Legib, 
Moi,  area  Sacei-dot,  Vitio  Corporis  Ixiborantet  [Lips. 
1755]),  which,  indeed,  was  demanded  among  other  na- 
tions (Potter,  Greek  A  ntiq,  i,  292  sq. ;  Adam,  Rom,  A  ntiq. 
1,529).  On  the  vestals  especially,  see  Aul.  Gell.  i,  12. 
The  reqairements  of  the  canon  law  as  to  physical  de- 
fects in  the  clergy  noay  be  compared. 

The  law  did  not  fix  any  definite  year  of  the  priest's 
age  in  which  be  shoiUd  enter  upon  his  ofiice ;  yet  the 
Gemaiists  ^sert  that  none  was  ever  admitted  before  his 
twentieth  year.  Indeed,  this  age  was  required  of  the 
Levites  (q.v.)  before  serving.  But  since,  at  a  later  day, 
even  the  high-priest  might  be  but  a  youth  (Joseph  us, 
AkI.  XT,  3,  3),  it  may  be  that  with  priests  of  lower 
grade  no  great  strictness  was  ever  exercised  in  this  re- 
spect. Indeed  the  Mlshna  (lofna,  i,  7;  comp.  Tavnd, 
i,  1)  speaks  of  youths  whose  beard  was  just  beginning 
to  grow  ^  the  gloss  be  right)  as  already  entering  the 
sancbiary  in  the  priestly  ofiice.  At  a  later  day  every 
one  was  required  f  o  prove  his  genealogy  (comp.  Mish- 
na,  Middothj  v,  4 ;  Ktddush,  iv,  4  sq.),  which  led  the 
priests  to  set  great  value  on  their  family  records  (comp. 
Ezra  ii,  62  ;  Neh.  vii,  64 ;  Joseph  us,  Apion,  i,  7),  and  the 
Genuua  refers  to  a  special  course  of  instruction  for  those 
entering  on  this  oflSce  {Keikuhoth^  cvi,  1).  The  formal 
consecration  to  the  priesthood  consisted  in  sacrifices, 
with  ^rrobolic  ceremonies,  purifications,  and  investment 
(Exod.  xxix ;  Lev.  viii).    See  Sacerdotal  Consecra- 

TIOX. 

The  Isnielitish  priests,  during  active  service  (and,  ac- 
cotding  to  Jewish  tradition,  during  their  stay  in  the 
Tonple;  but  see  Joeephus,  Wor^  v,  5,  7;  according  to 
the  Mi^na,  Tamid,  i,  1,  they  were  merely  prohibited 
fnun  sleeping  in  their  clothes;  these  were  kept  in  the 
Temple  under  a  special  officer  [Mishna,  ShelcdL  v,  1  ]), 
*ore  clothing  of  white  linen  (12,  had)^  as  did  the 
Egyptian  priests  (Herod,  ii,  37),  whose  white  linen  gar- 
n»nt9,  the  simple  expression  of  purity,  were  known 
throogh  the  ancient  world  (see  Spencer,  Leg,  Rit.  iii,  5; 
Celans,  Hierobot,  ii,  290).  Bfihr  supposes  the  Israel- 
itish  priestly  garments  to  have  been  copied  from  the 
Egyptian  {SymboL  ii,  89  sq.),  but  on  insufficient  grounds 
(comp.  Hengstenberg,  Mos,  p.  149  sq.).  These  gar- 
BKQts  of  the  Jewish  priests  consisted  of  the  following 
&tinct  parts,  which,  however,  are  not  accurately  dc- 
Kribed  (Exod.  xxviii,  40, 42;  xxxix,  27  sq. ;  Lev.  vi,  3 ; 
Tiii,13):  (1.)  C^OasS,  miinasim  (Sept  vepuTKeKij, 
A.V.«Unen  breeches"),  which  were  simply  drawers^  a 
covering  for  the  pudenda^  extending  from  the  hips  to 
^thighs  (so  described  by  Josephus,  Ant,  iii,  7, 1 ;  but 
«m^  Philo,  0pp.  ii,  225).  (2.)  MPS,  hethdneth  (A.  V. 
"wat"^,  a  woven  tunic  for  the  body.  It  is  described  by 
Joecpbos  {Ant,  iii,  7, 1)  as  reaching  to  the  feet  and  fit- 
ting the  body,  with  sleeves  tied  fast  to  the  arms,  and 
guded  to  the  breast  a  little  above  the  elbows.  (8.) 
^<^X, afeer,  the  ''girdle"  used  to  bind  the  tunic  It 
PMed  round  the  body  several  times,  beginning  at  the 
IxeaM,  and  was  then  tied,  and  hung  loosely  down  to 
tbe  ankles,  save  when  the  priest  was  serving,  when,  for 
conrenience,  it  was  thrown  over  the  shoulders.  It  was 
^nad, loosely  woven,  and  embroidered  (Joeephus,  Ant, 
£,7,2).  (4.)  nraa'a,»M^<!A(A.V.  "bonnet,"  Exod. 
oviii,  40),  properly  a  cap  or  tvrban^  not  made  conical, 
^  corering  rather  more  than  half  the  head,  and  so 
^'^  as  to  resemble  a  crown.  It  was  of  heavy  linen,  in 
B)iay  fokla,  and  sewed  together,  and  had  a  cover  of  fine 


linen,  which  reached  down  to  the  forehead.  It  was  fitted 
closely  to  the  head  (Josephus,  A  nt,  iii,  7, 3).  But  Btthr 
has  made  some  well-grounded  objections  to  this  descrip- 
tion of  Josephus  {Symbol,  ii,  64  sq.),  and  the  migha&h 
may,  perhaps,  have  been  a  real  cap,  po^bly  in  the  form 
of  a  tiower-cup  (comp.  especially  the  extracts  from  Schil- 
ie  HaggibborAn  Hebrew  and  €rerman,in  Ugolini  Thesaur, 
voL  xiii,  and  Braun,  De  Veititu  Sacerdot.  [Amst.  1701]). 
There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  the  forms  of 
these  articles  of  clothing  to  have  been  imitated  from 
Egyptian  models.  The  Israelitish  priests  seem  not  to 
have  worn  shoes :  no  mention,  at  least,  is  made  of  them ; 
and  the  belief  prevailed  that  on  a  holy  place  one  should 
tread  only  with  bare  feet  (Exod.  iii,  5;  Josh,  v,  16). 
See  Shoe.  The  Eg>'ptian  priests  performed  their  ser- 
vice barefoot  (Sil.  Ital.  iii,  28 ;  for  other  similar  exam- 
ples, sec  Carpzov,  App»r.  p.  790  sq. ;  Walch,  De  Vet, 
Relig.  awxobfiaiq.  [Jena,  1766],  p.  12  sq.;  Baldwin,  De 
CaUxo  Antiq,  c.  23),  though  Herodotus  ascribes  to  them 
sandals  of  papyrus  (ii,  37).  The  Kabbins  assure  us 
expressly  that  the  priests  wore  no  shoes  (Bartenora, 
A  d  Cod,  Shehal,  v,  1 ;  Maimonides,  Cheh  Bammikd,  v, 
14;  cora'fi.  Theodoret,  Ad  Exod,  iii,  qu.  7;  Mishna, 
Berachoihf  ix,  5),  and  refer  in  part  to  this  cause  the  fre- 
quency of  diseases  of  the  bowels  among  the  priests, 
which  rendered  it  necessary  to  keep  a  special  physician 
at  the  Temple  skilled  in  those  diseases  (comp.  Braun, 
Vestit,  Sacerd,  i,  8,  88  sq.;  Kail,  De  Morbis  Sacerdot, 
V,  T,  ex  Mimsterii  eor,  Condit,  OHundis  [Hafn.  174S]). 
The  priests  appear  to  have  been  divided  by  David 
into  twenty-four  classes  for  the  daily  service  (1  Chron. 
xxiv,  8  sq. ;  comp.  2  Chron.  viii,  14;  xxxv,  4  sql;  Jo- 
sephus, Ant.  vii,  14,  7),  each  of  which  had  its  president 
or  ruler  (2  Chron.  xxxvi,  14 ;  Ezra  x,  5 ;  Neh.  xii,  7 : 
he  b  called  dpxifptvQ  by  Josephus,  Ant.  xx,  7,  8;  Li/Cf 
V,  38,  39;  and  in  the  New  Teet,  Matt,  ii,  4;  xvi,  21 ; 
Luke  xxii,  52),  and  performed  the  sen'ice  for  one  week, 
from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  (2  Kings  xi,  9 ;  2  Chron.  xxiii, 
4 ;  comp.  Luke  i,  9;  Josephus,  Apion^  ii,  7  sq.) ;  dividing 
itself  further  into  six  sections,  one  for  each  day  of  the 
week,  the  whole  number  acting  on  the  Sabbath.  These 
twenty-four  classes  still  existed  in  the  period  after  the 
exile  (Josephus,  Lifif  p.  1 ;  Apiony  ii,  7;  comp.  1  Mace, 
ii,  1),  and  the  Talmud  asserts  (Lightfoot,  Jlor.  IJtb.  p. 
708  sq.)  that  the  four  priestly  families  which  retumed 
with  Ezra  (Ezra  ii,  36  sq.)  were  immediately  divided 
into  twenty-four  parts  by  the  prophets  (comp.  Sonntag, 
De  Sacerd.  V,  T,  Ephem.  [Altorf,  1691];  Mains,  De 
Ephem,  Sacerd,  in  his  Exercit.  i,  20).  Herzfeld,  how- 
ever, considers  the  account  of  the  original  division  into 
classes  as  a  fable  of  the  chronicler,  yet  without  reason 
(Gesch,  des  Volkes  Isi'ael.  i,  892  sq.).  The  several  duties, 
as  they  retumed  in  order,  were  distributed  by  lot  (Luke 
i,  9;  Mishna,  Yoma,  ii,  8  sq. ;  and  Tamid;  see  Light- 
foot,  Ilor,  Heb,  p.  714  sq.),  and  there  was  a  special  offi- 
cer at  the  Temple  to  preside  over  this  distribution 
(Mishna,  Skekal,  v,  1).  The  office  of  priest,  in  distinc- 
tion from  that  of  Levite,  consisted  in  "  coming  nigh"  to 
the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary  and  to  the  altar  (Numb. 
xviii,8) ;  and  included  the  following  special  duties:  (1.) 
In  the  Temple  itself,  the  kindling  of  the  incense  (q.  v.) 
morning  and  evening  (Luke  i,  10) ;  the  cleansing  of  the 
lamps  in  the  "golden  candlestick"  and  filling  them  with 
oil ;  the  weekly  renewal  of  the  shew-bread.  (2.)  In  the 
court  of  the  Temple,  the  feeding  of  the  continual  fire 
on  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  (Lev.  vi,  5),  and  daily  re- 
moval of  the  ashes  from  it  (Vomaj  ii,  8 ,  iii,  1 ;  Tamid, 
i,  2,  4) ;  all  the  exclusively  priestly  services  in  sacrific- 
ing, sprinkling  the  blood  (Lev.  i,  5, 11;  iii,  2,  13;  iv, 
25;  2  Chron.  xxx,  17,  etc);  waving  the  wave-pieces 
(Lev.  xiv,  24;  xxiii,  11,  20);  presenting  the  sacrifices 
and  gifts  upon  the  altar,  and  burning  those  which  were 
to  be  burned  (ii,  2,  8, 16;  iii,  11, 16;  iv,  26  [see  Sacri- 
fice]) ;  then  the  sacred  ceremonies  at  the  cleansing  of 
the  Nazarite,  on  the  final  release  from  his  vow  (Numb, 
vi),  and  at  the  ordeal  of  a  woman  suspected  of 
adultery  (ver.  12  sq.),  and  the  blowing  of  the  metal 
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trumpets  at  set  times  (Numb.  :c,  8  sq.;  2  Chron.  v,  12; 
vii,  6;  xxix,  26;  Nelu  xii,  41;  Mishna,  SuccOt  v,  6; 
A  rack,  ii,  3).  To  these  were  added  the  examination  of 
the  unclean,  especially  of  lepers  and  their  cleansing  (Lev. 
xiii,  14 ;  comp.  Deut.  xxiv,  8 ;  Matt  viii,  4 ;  Luke  xvii, 
14  [see  Purification]),  the  estimation  of  vows  (Lev. 
xxvii),  and  the  nightly  watch  of  the  inner  sanctuary 
(Mishna,  Middot/h  h  !)•  How  these  were  related  to 
the  priests  who  kept  the  threshold  (2  Kings  xii,  9; 
XXV,  8;  Jer.  lii,  23)  is  uncertain.  See  Thbeshold. 
The  overseer  of  the  reguUr  watch  of  the  priests  is  men- 
tioned (Middothj  i,  2) ;  perhaps  the  same  with  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Temple,  (rrpaTriybQ  tov  Upov  (Acts  iv,  1 ;  v, 
24 ;  comp.  Deyling,  Observ,  iii,  802  sq.).  But  who,  then, 
are  the  captains  of  the  Temple^  (rrpaTrjyol,  in  the  plural 
(Luke  xxii,  52)  ?  Perhaps  under-officers  of  the  liieviti- 
cal  Temple-watch  (comp.  Mishna,  Shekal,  v,  1,  2).  See 
Temple. 

The  priests  were  also  required  to  instruct  the  people 
in  the  law,  and  in  certain  cases  to  give  judicial  answers 
(Deut.  xvii,  8  sq.;  xix,  17;  xxi,  5;  comp.  2  Chron. 
xvii,  8  sq.).  King  Jehoshaphat  even  established  a 
high  tribunal,  consisting  of  priests  and  Levites,  in  Jeru- 
salem (2  Chron.  xlx,  8 ;  comp.  Joeephus,  ApUm,  ii,  21 ; 
Diod.  Sic  EcL  xl,  1).  On  the  services  of  priests  in  ar- 
mies, see  War. 

The  priests  were  required  to  perform  all  their  offices 
in  a  state  of  ceremonial  purity  (Josephus,  War,  v,  5,  6), 
which  led  to  their  oft-repeated  washings,  especially  be- 
fore each  performance  of  official  duty  (Exod.  xxx,  19 
sq.;  Tamid,  i,  2,  4;  ii,  1),  for  which  purpose  vessels  of 
wat«r  for  bathing  were  kept  in  the  court  of  the  sanctu- 
ary. (On  the  duties  of  priests  when  rendered  unclean, 
see  the  Mishna,  Middoth,  ii,  5.)  They  were  not  per- 
mitted, while  engaged  in  official  ser>4ce,  to  take  wine  or 
any  other  intoxicating  drink  (Lev.  x,  9  sq. ;  £zek.  xliv, 
21 ;  Josephus,  ArU,  iii,  12,  5 ;  War,  v,  5,  7).  According 
to  Rabbinical  regulations,  those  who  had  the  daily  min- 
istration must  entirely  abstain,  and  the  rest  of  the 
weekly  division  might  drink  wine  only  at  night,  be- 
cause during  the  day  they  were  liable  to  be  called  on 
for  aid  (Mishna,  Taanith,  ii,  7 ;  comp.  Josephus,  Apion, 
i,  22,  p.  457  ed.  Haverc).  All  extravagant  demonstra- 
tions of  sorrow,  as  rending  the  clothes,  wounding  the 
body,  shaving  the  head,  etc,  were  forbidden  them  (Lev. 
X,  6  sq.;  xxi,  5  [see  Mournimo]),  and  they  were  to 
avoid  with  care  the  touch  of  a  corpse  (Lev.  xxi,  1  sq. ; 
Ezek.  xUv,  25  sq.;  B&hr,  SynUwl  ii,  182  sq.).  With 
these  restrictions  may  be  compared  those  enjoined  on 
the^men  dialis  among  the  Komans  (AuL  GelL  x,  15). 
They  were  required  in  marrying,  too,  to  have  regard  to 
priestly  dignity ;  though  not  compelled  to  celibacy,  as 
the  Egyptian  priests  (Diod.  Sic  i,  80),  they  could  only 
marry  virgins  or  widows  of  character  (never  divorced 
women,  Mishna,  Soto,  viii,  3),  and  of  Israelitish  descent 
(Lev.  xxi,  7 ;  Ezek.  xliv,  22 ;  comp.  Ezra  x,  18),  though 
no  limit  was  enjoined  as  to  the  particular  tribe ;  and  in 
a  later  age  even  the  Israelitish  descent  needed  not  to 
be  direct  (Mishna,  Biccur,  i,  8).  Yet  intermarriage  with 
the  families  of  priests  was  especially  sought  (Luke  i,  5 ; 
comp.  Josephus,  Apion,  i,  7 ;  MUnch,  De  Matrim,  Sa- 
cerd,  V.  T,  c,  Filiab.  Sacerd,  [Nuremb.  1747]).  The  law 
even  extended  its  special  care  to  the  dignity  and  honor 
of  the  daughters  of  the  priests  (Lev.  xxi,  9 ;  comp.  xxii, 
12 ;  Mishna,  Terumoth,  vii,  2). 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the  priests  en- 
joyed the  peculiar  reverence  of  the  people  (comp.  Jer. 
xviii,  18;  Sirach  vii,  31  sq.;  Josephus,  Apion,  ii,  21), 
although  their  want  of  piety,  and  even  their  immorality, 
often  called  for  severe  rebukes  from  the  prophets  (Jer. 
V,  31 ;  vi,  13;  xxiii,  11 ;  Lam.  iv,  13;  Ezek.  xxii,  26; 
Hos.  vi,  9 ;  Mic.  iii,  11 ;  Zeph.  iii,  4;  Mai.  ii).  A  num- 
ber of  cities  (thirteen)  were  set  apart  for  the  residences 
of  the  priests,  as  also  for  the  Levit-cs  (Josh,  xxi,  4, 10 
sq.),  which  lay  near  together  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sanc- 
tuar}',  in  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Simeon,  and  Benjamin 
[see  Sacerdotal  Cities],  and  between  which  and  Je- 


rusalem they  made  their  journeys  on  official  du^  (comfk. 
Luke  X,  31.  (On  the  station  or  reserve  body  of  priests 
in  Jericho,  see  Lightfoot,  Hor,  Heb.  p.  89,  709.)  In  the 
Holy  City,  the  priests  inhabited  chambers  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Temple  (Neh.  xi,  10  sq.). 

The  priesthood  was  supported  (comp.  Numb,  xviii; 
Josephus,  AnL  iv,  4,  4)  by  the  assigned  portions  of  the 
sacrifices  (Lev.  ii,  8, 10 ;  v,  13 ;  vi,  9, 13 ;  vii,  6, 9, 14, 82, 
34 ;  X,  12  sq. ;  Numb,  vi,  20 ;  Deut  xviii,  3),  as  in  £g}'pt 
(see  Herod,  ii,  37 ;  and  see  Sacrifice  ;  oomp.  alao  SchoL 
ad  Aristoph.  Plttt,  1186).     This  sacred  portion  was  dis- 
tributed also  to  those  of  priestly  descent  who  were  in- 
firm, or  for  other  reasons  not  called  into  service  (Lev. 
xxi,  22;  Josephus,  War,  v,  5, 7;  see  Hottinger,  Apolog. 
pro  Benigna  Lege,  Lev.  xxii  [Frankf.  1738] ;  Cremer, 
in  the  MiaceU.  Groning.  ii,  294  sq. ;  Deyling,  Obterr,  v, 
70  sq.).    First-fruits,  heave-offerings  (Numbu  xxxi,  29), 
tithes  (q.  v.),  the  shew-bread,  when  removed  (Lev.  xxir, 
9 ;  Matt,  xii,  4 ;  comp.  Svcca,  v,  8),  the  fines  for  Levit- 
ical  transgressions  (Numb,  v,  6  sq.),  the  redemption 
price  of  the  first-bom  (xviii,  15  sq.),  and  the  subjects  of 
vows,  or  the  price  of  their  redemption  (Lev.  xxvii; 
Numb,  xviii,  14 ;  see  in  general  Philo,  De  PnemOe  Sa- 
cei-d,  in  voL  ii  of  Mangey's  Ayeg.  p.  232  sq.),  were  abo 
perquisites;  some  of  which  were  only  to  be  enjoyed  1^ 
the  priests  themselves,  and  only  then  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  sanctuary,  as  the  pieces  of  the  trespass -offering 
(Lev.  vi,  19  sq.)  and  the  shew-bread  (xxiv,  9) ;  oibeis 
only  within  the  Holy  City;  while  the  tithes,  heave- 
offerings,  etc,  were  eaten  in  the  sacerdotal  cities,  and 
by  the  entire  families  of  the  priests. 

In  addition  to  their  receipts,  the  priests  were  free 
from  taxes  and  from  military  service ;  and  the  freedom 
from  taxation  was  granted  them  even  in  the  period  af- 
ter the  exile,  and  by  the  foreign  rulers  of  Palestine 
(Ezra  vii,  24;  Josephus,  AnL  xii,  8, 3).  In  the  last  pe- 
riod of  the  Jewish  state  the  rapacity  of  the  high-priests 
reduced  the  common  priests  even  to  want  (Josephus,  ^  ft/. 
XX,  9, 2 ;  comp.  8, 8).  As  the  priests  and  Levites  formed 
one  thirteenth  of  the  whole  population,  the  support  of 
this  class  was  no  small  burden  on  the  productive  indus- 
try of  the  nation ;  yet  the  constant  increase  of  the  Le- 
vitical  families  caused  such  division  of  the  revenues 
that  the  income  of  a  Levite  could  never  have  been  very 
great.  In  relation  to  this  subject,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  (1)  that  the  tithes  and  first-fruits,  on  a  soil  so 
fruitful,  and  with  property  secured  by  law,  could  never 
be  very  burdensome;  (2)  that  the  other  gifts,  pieces 
from  the  sacrifices,  vows,  etc,  depended  in  great  part  on 
the  free  choice  of  worshippers ;  (3)  that,  apart  from  the 
priests  and  a  few  officers  of  government,  the  whole  peo- 
ple were  producers,  and,  during  the  early  period  at  least, 
the  body  of  consumers  was  not  increased  by  a  standing 
army  or  a  learned  class ;  (4)  that  the  increase  in  num- 
bers of  the  Levites  themselves  did  not  increase  the 
tithes,  which  were  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  produce. 
The  true  view  is  that  one  thirteenth  of  all  the  land 
rightfully  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  and,  as  this 
share  was  abandoned  to  the  other  tribes,  their  revenues 
were  not  payments  for  their  sacerdotal  services,  but  in- 
terest or  rent  for  their  land. 

Thus,  until  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem by  the  Romans,  the  priestly  order  continued  as  a 
hereditary  and  honored  body  (contrasted  with  the  laity 
in  the  Talmud,  Terunu  v,  4),  directing  and  expressing 
the  religious  views  of  the  people  by  symbolic  usages, 
and  when  their  relations  to  Jehovah  were  disturbed  bv 
sin,  restoring  them  by  expiatory  sacrifices.  It  was  a 
kind  of  nobility  (Josephus,  JL(/e,  sec  i).  It  seems  to 
have  been  in  correspondence  with  their  natural  position 
in  the  nation  that  at  an  early  period  the  priests  had  an 
active  share  in  the  government  as  political  counsellors 
(Numb,  xxvii,  2, 19 ;  xxxi,  12  sq.,  26;  xxxii,  2 ;  Deut. 
xxvii,  9 ;  Josh,  xvii,  4).  Under  the  kings,  they  some- 
times mediated  between  the  prince  and  the  people  (2 
Sam.  xix,  11),  or  were  prized  as  counsellors  at  court  (1 
Kings  i,  7  sq.,  39;  iv,  4;  2  Sam.  viii,  17);  but  lat^ 
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vbeo  tlie  oonupdon  of  the  people  and  the  State  became 
obrkws,  they  allied  themselves  with  kings  and  princes 
fer  the  suppression  of  the  bold  speaking  of  the  prophets 
(Jer.  XX,  1  sq^  xxvi,  7  sq.)*  for  their  love  of  form  and 
ritoil  would  naturally  endanger  the  spirit  of  faith  within 
tfaem,  and  place  them  in  opposition  to  the  prophets. 
SmSebr. 

The  mle  of  the  sacerdotal  caste  in  Palestine  does  not 
seem  to  have  begun  with  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites 
there.  In  the  time  of  the  Judges  there  were  fiunily 
priests  appointed  by  the  head  of  the  hoosehold  (Judg. 
xvii,  5  iq.;  xviii,  8,  27,  80).  Those  who  were  not  Le> 
rites,  or  at  least  not  priesta,  offered  on  altars  which  they 
hsd  tkennelves  built  (Judg.  vt,  26;  xiii,  19;  1  Sam.  vii, 
9;  xvif  b;  but  Jadg.  vi,  18  does  not  belong  here;  see 
Baienmttlier,  adloc ;  so  in  I  Sam.  vi,  14,  as  in  2  Sam.  vi, 
17,  thoogh  priesta  are  not  expressly  named) ;  and  in 
Shik»h,  near  the  sanctuary,  where  a  family  of  priests 
perfotmed  service,  the  people  visited  high-places  and 
altin  k>ng  before  consecrated.  See  Sacrifice.  Even 
osder  David,  it  would  seem  that  the  Levitical  priests 
wen  not  exclusively  intrusted  with  the  sanctuary,  for 
Dtrid*!  suns  were  priests  (2  Sara,  viii,  18).  It  is  true 
thit  the  word  D'^SHS,  kokimm,  is  here  often  rendered 
frirjf-emMdUorSj  or,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  "  princes;**  and  so 
in  other  places  where  the  priests  are  named  with  the 
people  of  the  coart,  but  without  philological  grounds 
(G^ias,  Thetanr,  ii,  663  sq.).  An  exclusive  priest- 
hood, as  a  distinct  cai»te,  was  confirmed  by  the  building 
of  the  Temple,  and  their  influence  may  have  been  iu- 
creased  by  being  concentrated  within  the  little  king- 
dom of  Judah.  According  to  2  Chron.  xi,  18  (comp.  1 
Kinfp  xii,  31 ;  xiii,  88)  the  priests  4ind  Levites  left  the 
kiDgdom  of  Israel  under  its  first  king,  and  gathered  in 
the  idngdom  of  Judah  (but  comp.  2  Kings  xvii,  27  sq.). 

See,  in  general,  Pliilo,  in  the  first  book,  De  Monar' 
eUa,  p.  2^  sq.;  Saubert,  De'Sueerdot,  Hebr,  in  his  Op, 
Pottk,  p.  283  sq.,  and  />s  Saerif,  VeL  p.  637  sq.;  also  in 
UgoUni  Tketaur,  voL  xii ;  Krumbholz,  StMoerdoU  Htbr. 
andUgolini  SacerdoL  Hebr,  in  Thesaur,  voL  xiii;  Carp- 
tor,  Appar.  p.  89  sq. ;  Reland,  AnL  Sac  ii,  4  sq. — Wi- 
ner.  SeePHiKST. 

Saoheverell,  Hbxrt,  D.D.,  a  celebrated  English 
divine,  son  of  Joshua,  minister  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Hariborough,  was  bom  about  1672.  He  was  educated 
tt  Magdalen  College,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow,  and 
ippean  to  have  been  celebrated  and  successful  as  a  col- 
lege tutor.  He  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1696,  of  RD. 
in  1707,  and  of  D.D.  in  1708.  The  first  living  he  held 
«a«  at  Cannock,  in  Staffordshire,  but  in  1706  he  was  ap- 
poioted  preacher  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark.  It  was 
vhile  in  this  sitaation  that  he  delivered  his  two  famous 
Knnooa— the  first  at  the  assizes  at  Derby,  Aug.  16, 
1709;  the  other  before  the  lord  mavor  at  St.  Paul's, 
^OT.  5,  in  the  same  year.  In  both  sermons  he  vehe- 
BKativ  attacked  Low-Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  and 
SBHtri  that  the  Church  was  in  imminent  danger.  In 
<*c  he  was  supposed  to  allude,  under  the  name  of  Yol- 
pMe,  to  h»rd  (todolphin.  He  was  impeached  by  the 
U<|aae  of  Commons,  and  tried  before  the  Lords,  found 
P^Ji  sod  suspended  for  three  years,  his  sermons  to 
be  boned  by  the  public  hangman.  On  the  expiration 
ofhaienteoce  (1713X  the  queen  presented  him  to  the 
Wi^  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom.  He  died  June  6, 1724. 
He  left  a  nomber  of  sermons,  principally  remarkable  be- 
^  casK  of  their  connection  with  his  triaL  Some  excel- 
l*nt  Latin  poems  by  him  are  in  the  Husa  AnglicantB, 
^  ii,  iii.  See  Secret  Memoirs  of  Sacheverett  (Lond. 
17M»);  BigUny  of  Dr.  SachevereU  (ibid.  1711). 

Bacbt,  Hans,  an  eminent  people's  poet  of  Ger- 
■««y,  was  bom  at  Nuremberg,  Nov.  6,  1494.  In  a 
I^  Kbool,  from  1501  to  1609,  he  learned  the  ele- 
*<tts  of  the  sdenoes  of  the  day.  Though  apprenticed 
*^the  trade  of  a  shoemaker  in  his  fifteenth  year,  and 
Meted  from  university  training,  the  beginnings  of 

I  looal  knowledge  which  be  obtained  in  yonth  were 
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fruitfully  utilized  in  his  after-life.  As  a  schoolboy  he 
was  trained  to  take  part  in  the  choral  service  of  the 
Church;  and  he  enjoyed  also  the  special  instruction 
of  the  Meistersinger  Lienhard  Nonnenbeck.  Thus  he 
joined  to  his  profession  of  cobbler  that  of  a  Meister- 
singer. In  1511  he  started  upon  a  wandering  tour,  and 
in  the  course  of  five  years  became  acquainted  with  most 
of  the  cities  and  eminent  persons  of  Germany.  In  1519 
he  returned  to  Nuremberg,  married,  and  plied  his  two 
trades  of  cobbler  and  poet  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He 
died  Jan.  20, 1576,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one. 

The  career  of  Sachs  falls  in  the  nnost  prosperous  pe- 
riod of  Nuremberg's  history,  and  covers  the  whole  epoch 
of  the  Reformation.  Among  his  townsmen  were  DUrer, 
Vischer,  Ebner,  Spengler,  and  Osiander.  When  Luther 
began  to  preach,  he  warmly  welcomed  the  new  epoch, 
and  called  the  reformer  the  **  Wittenberg  nightingale." 
Throughout  his  fruitful  life  he  labored,  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  promote  the  new  doctrines,  and  to  promote 
honor  and  purity  among  the  people.  His  poetic  pro- 
ductiveness began  with  his  return  to  Nuremberg,  in  his 
twenty-fourth  year.  Thenceforth  his  fertility  is  almost 
marvellous,  and  comparable  only  to  that  of  the  Spanish 
poet  Lope  de  Vega.  Hia  works  embraced  thirty -four 
folio  volumes.  In  1667  he  estimated  the  number  of  his 
poems,  short  and  kMig,  at  6048,  and  nearly  600  were 
subsequently  added.  They  were  written  upon  all  pos- 
sible subjects — history,  sacred  and  profane ;  fable,  clas- 
sic and  Gothic;  ci\nc  life  and  domestic;  animals,  birds, 
and  fishes ;  and  in  every  style— tragedy,  comedy,  farce, 
epic,  didactic,  lyric,  elegiac,  and  descriptive.  The 
greater  part  of  these  poems  were  dengned  not  for  the 
press,  but  to  be  used  by  players  in  MS.,  and  to  be  sung 
on  special  occasions.  The  first  complete  collection  of 
his  approved  poems  appeared  at  Angabnrg,  in  8  vols,  fol., 
from  1658  to  1661.  A  larger  edition,  at  the  same  place, 
in  6  vols.  foL,  in  1 570-79.  A  selection  of  his  better  pieces 
appeared  at  Nuremberg  in  1781,  also  in  8  vols. ;  ibid,  in 
1816-24;  still  another,  in  2  vols.,  in  1856;  still  another 
in  the  4lh,  5th,  and  6th  vols,  of  the  Deuitche  Dickter 
d!ea  16.  JuhrhmukrtM,  by  Goedeke  and  Tittmann  (Leips. 
1870-74).  During  the  dry  dogmatic  period  of  the  17th 
century,  Sachs  was  quite  n^lectel,  but  Wieland  and 
Goethe  brought  him  again  into  good  repute.  A  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  him  at  Nuremberg  in  1874.  See 
Ranisch,  Lebentbeschreibung  Hans  Sachsens  (Altenb^rg, 
1765);  Hoffmann, /^afw5acA«  (Nuremberg,  1847);  Her- 
zog,  ReaUEncylL  xx,  686,  658.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Sachs,  Marous,  professor  of  Hebrew  and  exeget- 
ical  theology,  was  bom  of  Jewish  parentage  at  Inovratz- 
lav,  in  the  duchy  of  Poeen,  June  13, 1812.  He  received 
his  early  education  at  Berlin,  in  the  house  of  an  uncle, 
who  sent  him  to  the  gymnasium,  where  Homer  became 
his  delight.  Having  passed  his  examination,  he  entered 
the  university,  and  gave  himself  to  the  study  of  French 
literature.  Voltaire  became  his  idol.  The  career  of  a 
rabbi  was  closed  to  him ;  and  as  for  a  position  in  any 
public  office,  the  government  of  Prussia  in  those  days  was 
not  liberal  to  men  of  his  opinions.  As  trade  also  was  not 
to  his  mind,  he  determined  in  1842  to  go  to  England. 
After  a  short  sojourn  in  London  he  came  to  Edinburgh, 
and  here  it  was  that,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
late  Dr.  John  Brown,  this  Jewish  freethinker  was  brought 
to  Christ.  When  he  had  made  his  public  profession,  he 
betook  himself  to  the  study  for  the  ministry,  and  at- 
tended the  lectures  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  Having  obtained 
license  as  a  preacher,  he  was  appointed  tutor  in  Hebrew 
to  the  Free  Church  Divinitv  Hall  in  Aberdeen.  After 
having  filled  the  office  of  tutor  for  some  years,  he  was 
raised  to  the  status  and  obtained  the  title  of  professor 
of  Hebrew  and  exegetical  theology.  For  nearly  thirty 
years  he  held  this  honorable  position,  until  he  was  called 
home,  Sept.  29, 1 869.  See  Marcus  Sachs:  InAfemoriam 
(Aberdeen,  1872) ;  Delitzsch, /Soot  aufUoffnung  (1875), 
xii,  41  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Saobs,  Bfliohael,  a  German  rabbi,  was  bom  at 
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Great-Glogau,  Sept  8, 1808.  Owing  to  his  distinguished 
talents  both  as  a  Biblical  scholar  and  a  preacher,  he  was 
invited  to  become  rabbi  preacher  of  the  new  temple  at 
Prague  in  1836,  which  office  he  occupied  till  1844,  when 
he  was  appointed  rabbinate  assessor  lu  the  Jewish  com- 
munity at  Berlin,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  Jan. 
81,  1864.  He  published  a  German  translation  of  the 
PsalnUf  with  annotations  (Berlin,  1835)  i—Deuterotunrnf^ 
Joshua,  JudgeSy  Samwlj  Imiak,  Joel^  Amot,  IJabakkuk, 
Zepkamah,  Haggaiy  Malacki,  the  PtalmSf  the  Song  of 
Songt,  and  Lamentations,  at  wtU  at  part  of  Jeremiah, 
translated  from  the  Hebrew  into  German,  embodied  in 
the  Ttoenty-four  Books  of  Holy  Scripture  according  to 
the  Mastoretic  Text,  edited  by  Zuiiz,  Amheim,  FUrst, 
and  Sachs  (ibid.  1838)  i^Die  religidte  Poetie  der  Judtn 
in  Spanien  (ibid.  1845) : — Stimmen  vom  Jordan  und  Eu- 
phrat  (ibid.  1853):— J9«^fl^  zur  Sprach-  und  A  Iter- 
thums/ortchung  (ibid.  1862-54,  2  vo]s.):  —  Fettival 
Prayert  of  the  ItraeUtet,  the  Hebrew  text  with  a  Ger- 
man translation  and  notes  (ibid.  1856-57, 9  vols.) : — Dai- 
ly  Prayer-book,  the  Hebrew  text  with  a  German  trans- 
lation (ibid.  1858) :— and  finally,  Sermons  (ibid.  1867-69, 
2  vols.,  ed.  by  Dr.  D.  Rosin),  besides  a  number  of  valu- 
able essays,  published  in  the  Kerem-Chemed  (ibid.  1856, 
new  ser.  vol.  ix).  See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud,  iii,  190  sq.; 
KitCo,  Cyclop,  8.  V. ;  Geiger,  Juditche  Zeiischrift,  1863, 
p.  263  sq.;  Frankel,  MonatsschriJ},  1864,  p.  115  sq.; 
1866,  p.  301  sq. ;  Griltz,  Geschichte  der  Juden,  xi,  571  sq. ; 
Cassel,  IjcUfaden  derjiidischen  Literatur,  p.  1 14  8q. ;  JeW' 
ish  Messenger  (N.  Y.),  Aug.  27, 1875.     (R  P.) 

Sacbse,  Christian  Fbikdrich  Heimrich,  D.D.,  a 
German  Protestant  theologian,  was  bom  July  2,  1785, 
at  Eisenberg,  in  Saxe-Altenburg.  Having  finished 
hiM  studies  at  Jena,  he  was  in  1812  appointed  deacon 
in  Meuselwitz,  near  Altenburg.  In  1823  he  was  made 
court  preacher  at  Altenburg,  in  1831  member  of  con- 
si^itory,  and  in  1841  his  alma  mater  honored  him  with 
the  theological  doctorate.  In  February,  1860,  he  was 
obliged,  through  bodily  infirmities,  to  retire  from  his 
important  position,  and  on  October  9  he  was  called  to 
his  home.  Sachse  wrote  several  very  fine  hymns,  two 
of  which  are  also  translated  into  English — Wohtauf! 
iDohlan  I  zum  letzten  Gang,  sung  at  his  own  funeral  (in 
Hymns  from  the  Land  of  Luther  [p.  108], "  Come  forth ! 
come  on  with  solemn  song!"),  and  Tjtbwohl.  die  Erde 
wartet  dein  (ibid.  p.  154,  "Beloved  and  honored,  fare  thee 
well!").  See  Koch,  Gesch,  des  deutschen  Kirchenliedes, 
vii,  22,  76 ;  Knapp,  Evangel.  Liedertchatz,  p.  1342,  s.  v. 

(a  P.) 

Back,  Brethren  of  the,  a  religious  order,  which 
was  established  about  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, and  had  monasteries  in  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
and  England.  The  brethren  were  very  austere,  for  they 
neither  ate  flesh  nor  drank  wine.  Besides  the  sack 
which  they  wore,  and  from  which  they  took  the  name, 
they  went  barelegged,  and  had  only  wooden  sandals  on 
their  feet. — Buck,  ThtoL  Diet.  s.  v. 

Sack,  August  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  one  of  the 
roost  eminent  German  Reformed  preachers  of  the  reign 
of  Frederick  IE  of  Prussia,  was  bom  at  Harzgerode,  Feb. 
4,  1703.  In  1722-24  he  studied  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder.  The  next  two  years  he  passed  as  tutor  in  the 
family  of  a  French  preacher  at  Stettin.  Then  he  studied 
in  Holland.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  the  chief 
theologians  of  Arminianism,  from  which  his  own  views 
took  a  permanent  coloring.  From  1728  to  1731  he  was 
teacher  to  a  young  prince  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mag- 
deburg. In  1731  he  began  to  preach  in  Magdeburg, 
and  rapidly  rose  in  esteem  and  in  office.  In  the  last 
year  of  the  old  king  Frederick  William  I  (1740)  he  was 
called  to  Berlin,  where  he  entered  upon  his  ministry  of 
forty  years.  It  was  a  noble  and  fruitful  career.  He 
stood  independent  between  the  two  prevalent  parties — 
the  slavishly  orthtnlox  and  the  rationalists — holding  to 
the  good  in  both  parties,  and  esteemed  by  the  best  in 
both.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  he  ac- 


companied the  royal  family  to  Magdebtng,  and  there, 
for  three  years,  was  charged  with  the  education  of  the 
crown-prince.  At  the  dose  of  the  war,  he  resumed  hit 
labors  as  cathedral  preacher  in  Berlin.  He  preached 
his  last  sermon  in  1780.  He  died  April  8,  1786.  The 
chief  the<ilogioal  work  of  Sack  is  Iter  vertheidigte  GUntU 
der  Christen  (issued  first  in  1751,  again  in  1778),  a  pop> 
ular  statement  and  defence  of  Christian  doctrine,  which 
is  worthy  of  a^ention  even  to-day.  In  this  work  the 
author  ably  and  safely  avoids  the  two  fatal  extremes  of 
dynamic  determinbm  as  to  the  action  of  grace  and  of 
the  self-regeneration  of  the  Socinians.  ^  The  objective 
conditions  of  salvation  are  miraculously  prepared  in  re- 
demption ;  the  subjective  appropriation  of  these  condi- 
tions is  left  to  human  freedom.  God  cannot  convot 
man  without  man ;  man  cannot  convert  himself  with- 
out God."  Of  Sack's  sermons  several  volumes  appeared 
(1735  to  1764).  They  passed  through  many  editiona. 
One  volume  of  them  was  translated  into  French  by 
Frederick  IPs  queen,  Elizabeth:  Six  Sermons  de  M. 
Sack  (1775).  In  character  Sack  was  worthy  of  his  high 
position.  He  quailed  not  before  tyrants,  and  was  be- 
lieving in  an  age  of  negation  and  infidelity. '  He  stood 
by  the  side  of  Spalding,  Jerusalem,  and  Zollikofer,  a 
pillar  of  the  Church,  when  obscurantist  and  neologitt 
were  laboring  to  bury  it  in  ruins.  His  was  noble  blood; 
his  son  and  his  son's  son  have  followed  worthily  in 
his  footsteps.  See  Sack,  Lebensbeschreibung  (by  his  wu 
[Berlin,  1789,  2  vols. J) ;  Herzog,  RealrEncyH.  xx,  653- 
662.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Sack,  Carl  Heinrloh,  Dr.,  a  German  theologian, 
son  of  F.  S.  G.  Sack,  was  bom  at  Berlin,  Oct.  17,  1790. 
He  studied  at  Gottingen  and  Berlin,  and  commenced 
his  lectures  at  the  Berlin  University  in  1817.  In  1818 
he  was  made  professor  extraordinary,  and  in  1832  pn>- 
fessor  of  theology  in  Bonn.  He  died  at  Pappelsdorf, 
near  Bonn,  Oct.  16, 1875.  Of  his  manv  works  we  men- 
tion Christliche  Ajwhgetik  (Hamb.  mi)  i—Christliche 
Polemik  (ibid.  1838) :— Geschichte  der  Predigt  von  Mot- 
heim  bis  Schleiermacher  und  Metdoen  (Heidelberg,  1866) : 
— Theologische  A  fifsdtze  (Gotha,  1 87 1 ,  etc).  See  Zuch- 
old,  Bibliotheca  Theologtca^  ii,  1106  sq.;  Theologitckes 
Universid' Lexikon,  s.  v.;  Koch,  Gesch,  det  deutst^en 
Kirchenliedes,  vii,  353 ;  Literaritcher  Handweiser  (1 875), 
p.  433 ;  Theologisches  Jahrbuch  (Bielefeld,  1877),  p.  228. 
(B.  P.) 

Back,  Friedrioh  Ferdinand  Adolpb,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Berhn,  July  16,.  1788,  and 
succeeded  his  father  as  court  and  cathedral  preacher. 
He  died  Oct.  16, 1842.  Together  with  his  brother,  he 
published  Sermons  (Bonn,  1835).  He  is  also  the  author 
of  the  beautifid  communion  hymn  Lht  ladesf,  //err,  zu 
deinem  Tisch.  See  Koch,  Gesch.  des  deutschen  Kirchen- 
liedes, vii,  353 ;  Knapp,  Evangel.  Liederschatz,  p.  1342, 
s.  V.     (B.  P.) 

Back,  Friedrich  Bamnel  Gottfried,  a  Pms- 
sian  theologian,  court  preacher,  and  Church  governor, 
was  bom  Sept.  4,  1738.  Hw  mother  was  of  a  French 
refugee  family,  which  explains  a  fondness  which  Sack 
had  for  the  French  language  and  literature.  He  studio 
at  the  University  of  Fran kfort-on-the-Oder  from  1755  to 
1757.  The  next  two  years  he  studied  in  England,  com- 
ing into  contact  with  Seeker,  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, Kennicott,  Lardner,  and  others.  On  his  return  to 
(Germany  he  acted  as  tutor  to  a  young  nobleman,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  and  where 
he  again  heani  lectures.  He  now  associated  much  with 
Tollner.  After  preaching  at  Magdeburg  (1769-77),  be 
was  Called  by  Frederick  II  as  fifth  court  preacher  to 
Berlin.  Gradually  he  rose  to  the  first  place.  lu  I7g|| 
he  became  a  member  of  the  high  consistory,  The  vearg 
1804-13  were  spent  in  arduous  devotion  to  the  oppi^s^ed 
and  suffering  people  of  the  capital  In  1816  the  kino 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  bishop  of  the  £  vanfi^eli* 
cal  Church.  He  died  Oct  2,  1817.  In  theolofry  Sack 
was  independent  of  the  traditions  of  orthodoxy,  hut  he 
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ttood  Gnnlr  on  fviORClical  ground.  God  u  a  persan  ' 
ml  Fuber;  itae  Son  u  Kedeenier  uid  OITeriiig;  the  | 
Holj  Spirit  a  cumfuner ;  luve  U>  God  in  Cbriu  M  tta«  J 
ffnngortbe  CbriBtuii  life — aucb  were  the  eleraeota  of 
his  dMdlA^-  Though  leaning  Bomewhitt  towjutla  n- 
dssiliiiD,  bs  yet  Snnly  opposed  the  inrotdt  whicb 
EiDi'i  ind  I'ichle's  upeculitiona  mitde  upon  evuigelical 
dgtuioe.  He  wm  one  of  the  chief  ntovera  towtids  the 
uDionrftheLutbcTan  411(1  Kefunned  churchmorFnuaU, 
vhieh  vu  eflecied  alter  bis  death.  Fur  •Ofve  yeus  he 
Nood  ID  (1m  ckweat  relations  to  the  young  Scbleier- 
mKber,  ind  lejoiced  in  the  promiae  of  good  which  [he 
lUMDould  bring  to  the  Church.  When  thia  young 
iliviK  6at  inied  hia  celebrated  Rtdm  (1T99),  Sack 
npcnlj  Hpreieed  bis  paiemal  grief  at  what  teemed  lo 
hln  ■  luring  towurda  panlheiam  in  thi*  work.  In 
lUBediiioni  many  or  the  criticised  panages  were  modi- 
SrL  Sack  waa  not  produclive;  he  waa  cbieSy  a  prac- 
tiol  wDfker.  Hia  publisbed  worka  cddhiL  of  (ranala- 
lioarnKn  English  (Blair's  ^rmoiu)  and  I^dn  (Cicero's 
DiAmaiia  and  De  Semrrtalt),  two  eoUectiaDS  of  atr. 
■KW,  an  A  vlnhiographii,  and  some  minor  Eaayi.  See 
Henog,  Rnl-Eac9kL  xx,  S62-eC7.     (J.  F.  L.) 

Sackbat  ia  the  rendering  in  Ibe  A.  Y.  of  the  Cfaal- 
ire  iMika  (written  K=30  in  Dan..iii,  6,  but  M^Si^ 
in  Din.  iii,  7,  10,  Ih;  thought  by  Geseniua,  Thtiaar. 
I.  r,  to  be  from  7(50,  to  wrarit,  from  the  entwined 
Kringi),  which  the  tiepL  and  Tulg.  render  by  the  cor- 
lapoading  aii/i/3ujni,  wmiuca,  which,  in  fact,  are  mere 
innaoiplioDa  of  the  Cbaldee  word.  The  English  ver- 
lioa  has  evidently  imitated  the  word.  The  lacHmt, 
howerer,  ii  an  old  English  name  for  a  wind  instrument 
(ae  the  Bible  Edueator,  iv,  160),  but  tbe  Grvek  and 
GoBui  (fnteni  bad  atringa  (see  Smith, /Krf.  o/ Class. 
A^.t.11.).  "Mr-ChappeUsayaCPop.  *M.  i,8fi),'The 
■rkbat  was  a  basa  iruinpet  with  a  slide,  like  the  mod- 
eti  Dnmbone.'  It  had  a  deep  note,  accwding  to  Dray- 
In  (fn^DOwa,  iv,  8«5) : 

"nw  hoboy,  taglmt  dirp.  reenrder,  aud  the  Bnle.' 
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g«ii>B,Baidlhat  it  was  used  by  the  Pflrthiaiia  and  Trog- 
Mrte^  and  had  four  strings.  lis  invenlinn  is  attribu- 
M  M  one  Sambvx,  and  lu  Sibvlla  its  flnt  use  (Atben. 
>iv,637).  Jub>,inthe4thbo^kafhis7Viirri(yif/yw- 
loni,  says  it  was  discorered  in  Syria,  but  Neanthes  of 
C™nim,in  the  firat  book  of  the  //ours,  assigns  it  to  the 
pM  IbycuB  of  Rhegium  (ibiA.  iv,  77).  This  last  (radi- 
lioci  is  feUowed  by  Suidaii,  who  deacribea  the  nuniuai  as 
1  luiut  of  iTiangular  harp.  Thai  it  waa  a  foreign  instru- 
nslii  clear  from  the  statement  of  Slrabu(x,  471),  who 
ays  iu  name  ia  barbarous.  Isidore  of  Seville  (Origia. 
lit  !D)  appears  to  feganl  it  as  awind  tnalniiiient,f»r  he 
miMcts  it  wth  the  lavdmcia,  or  eiiler,  a  kind  of  tight 
■nd  of  which  pi|>ea  were  made.     The  satninca  was 
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early  known  at  Rome,  for  Plautoa  {Slicii.  ii,  3,  IT)  men- 
tiuns  the  women  who  played  it  (jumiufai,  or  somJacii- 
trut,  as  they  are  called  in  Livy,  xxxix,  6).  It  was  a 
favorite  among  the  Greeks  (Polybiua,  v,  87),  and  the 
Kbodian  women  spprsr  to  have  been  celebrated.fi «■  their 

un  this  instrument  (Aihen.  iv,  12»).  There  was 
an  etigiiie  called  lusAnca  used  in  uege  operations,  which 
'    '    ed  its  nime  from  (he  muaical  instrument,  because, 

ling  lo  Athena^ua  (xiv,  684),  when  raised  it  had 

tbefoj^ofaibip  and  a  ladder  combined  in  one''  (Smiib). 

Rawlinson  (.4  nnnU  Monardliti,  iii,  20)  thinks  that  the 

Chaldee  soiiiW  was  a  large  harp  resting  on  I  he  ground 

le  that  of  the  Egyptians.      See   Musical  ImiTIiu- 

Sackolotb  (p^,  lah,  from  its  luf-Uke  or  eint- 
te  Btructiire ;  a  word  which  has  descended  pure  iti  the 
Greek  irdEicac  and  modem  languagea)  ia  the  name  of  a 
coarae  material,  apparently  made  of  goat'e  or  camel's 
hair  (Bev.  vi,  IS),  and  resembling  the  dlirium  of  Ihe 
Romans  (Gen.  xxxvii,  34;  1  Kinga  xx,  SI;  2  Kings 
lix,  1  sq.;  Matt,  xi,  21)  Luke  x,  13;  c»mp.  Josephiia, 
Atil.  vii.  1,  6;  Porphyr.  Abiloi.  iv,  16;  Plutarch,  Sh- 
perH.  c  7).  It  was  probably  dark  brown  or  black  in 
color  (Isa.  i,  8;  Rev.  vi,  12;'comp.  Ihe  black  dreuei  of 
[be  Greeks:  Eurip.  Ak.  440;  O'-riT.  45S;  Iltlen,  1088; 
BDd  Romans,  Ovid,  J/fTan.  vi,  568;  Tacit.  AtmaL  iii, 
2 ;  Becker,  Gallui,  ii,  289 ;  see  Josepbita,  Li/r,  28).  It 
waa  used  for  the  following  purposes:  (1.)  For  making 
lacka  for  grain,  the  same  word  describing  both  the  ma- 
terial and  tbe  article  (Gen.  xlii,  S5 :  Lev.  xi,  82 ;  Josh. 
ix,  4).  Sacks  are  usually  made  of  hair  in  the  East; 
wbeitce  we  may  understand  that  where  aackclolh  is 
mentioned  hairclolb  is  intended.  (2.)  This  material 
was  cenainly  emjjoyed  for  making  the  rough  garmeiita 
used  by  mourners  (Esth.  iv,  SI),  which  were  in  extreme 
cases  worn  next  the  skin  (I  Kinga  xxi,  27 ;  2  Kinga  vi, 
30;  Jut  xvi,  16;  Isa.  xxxii,  II),  and  this  even  bv  fe- 
males (Joel  i.  8;  2  Mace  iii,  19),  but  al  other  times 
wers  worn  over  the  coal  or  lulkonflh  (Jon.  iii,  6)  in  lieu 
of  the  uuter  garment.  The  robe  probably  resembled  a 
sack  in  shape,  thus  lilting  closer  lo  the  pereon  than  the 
UBual  flowing  gannenta  of  the  Orientals  (Ntebuhr,  />(• 
tchitib.  p.  340),  as  we  may  infer  from  the  applicaliun  of 
the  term  ^3n,  lo  bind,  to  tbe  proceaa  of  putting  it  on  (2 
Sam.  iii,  81  -,'Eira  vii,  IS,  etc).  It  waa  confined  bv  a 
girdle  of  similar  maierial  (Isa.  iii,  24).  Somelimes  it 
was  not  laid  aside  even  at  night  (1  Kings  xxi,  27). 
Prophets  and  ascetics  wore  it  over  the  undercloibing, 
lo  signify  the  sincerity  uf  their  calling  (Isa.  xx.  2) 
Halt,  iii,  4;  ree  WeWein,  N.  T.  i.  884  sq.).  The 
Apocrypha  intimates  that  this  habit  of  aackclolh  was 
that  in  which  good  people  clotheii  theroaelvea  when 
they  went  to  prayers  (Barucb  iv,  20).  The  uie  of  hair- 
cloth >a  a  penitential  dress  was  retained  by  the  early 
Oriental  mollk^  hermiis,  and  pilgrims,  and  was  adopted 
by  the  Roman  Church,  which  slill  retains  it  Ibr  (he 
same  purpose*.  Uairclolh  was,  indeed,  called  "sack- 
cloth" by  the  early  Greek  and  Latin  fatheis.  It  does 
not  appear  that  sackcloth  is  now  much  used  in  token  of 
grief  in  the  Eastj  but  ornaments  ate  relinquished,  Ihe 
usual  dress  is  neglected,  or  it  is  laid  aside,  and  one  coarae 
or  old  Bsnimed  in  its  place  (ciim|i.  liske,  Dt  Succo  tt 
Ciaere  [Vitemb.  IB9S]).     See  Muurning. 

Sncooay,  Gabriel  dr,  a  French  theologian,  waa 
bom  near  Lyons.  While  quite  young,  he  was  made 
canon  of  Lyons,  and  afterwards  became  dean  of  the 
chapter.  He  waa  one  of  the  most  zealous  opponenio  of 
Ihe  Reformation,  and  was  for  aoine  time  censor  of  the 
city  of  Lyons.  He  died  Aug.  8, 1580.  Hie  writings  are 
principaUy  controvetsial,  and  bitter  in  the  extreme. 
They  are,  Dt  la  Providnux  it  IHea  lar  la  Roii  rfs 
Frrnice,  with  L'llittoire  da  A  Ibv/oin  (1668)  ■.—TiaiU  dt 
la  Vraie  tdolalrie  de  noire  Tempi  (1568)  -.—IHicoura  det 
Prttnierg  Troubla  adeeraii  a  Lyotu,  written  in  answer 
to  a  Huguenot  writing  (/^  Gencaioffie  et  la  /'in  dri  l/a- 
gamaaix): — uid  Dicvueerlt  i&i  Calrinimu.     Sacanay 
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abo  published  an  edition  of  the  treatise  of  Henry  YIII 
against  Luther,  to  which  he  wrote  a  preface  full  of  the 
most  violent  expressions.  Calvin  answered  it  by  a  sa- 
tirical work  called  GratukUio  (1600).— Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog,  GentruUf  s.  v. 

Baora  {taa-fd  rites),  a  general  term  used  by  the  an- 
cient Romans  to  denote  all  that  belonged  to  the  worship 
of  the  gods.  The  »acra  were  either  public  or  private, 
the  former  applying  to  the  worship  conducted  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  State,  and  the  latter  at  the  expense  of  fami- 
lies or  single  individuals.  In  both  cases  the  whole  ser- 
vicer were  performed  by  the  pontiffs,  who,  in  the  case 
of  the  tacra  publico,  had  also  the  charge  of  the  funds 
set  apart  for  these  services.  The  sacra  privata  were 
generally  nothing  more  than  sacrifices  to  the  Pefiates,or 
household  gods.— Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  WorldjB,y. 

Saora,  Ciroa,  or  In  saoria.  The  power  of  the 
magistrate  is  scarcely  allowed  by  any  party  in  sacris  (in 
sacred  things),  but  many  allow  his  power  circa  sacra 
(about  sacred  things).  The  23d  chapter  of  the  Westmrn- 
ster  Confession  says,  however:  **The  civil  magistrate 
may  not  assume  to  himself  the  administration  of  the 
word  and  sacraments  for  the  power  of  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  yet  he  hath  authority,  and  it  is  his 
duty,  to  take  order  that  unity  and  peace  be  preserved 
in  the  Church,  that  the  truth  of  God  be  kept  pure  and 
entire,  that  all  blasphemies  and  heresies  be  suppressed, 
all  corruptions  and  abuses  in  worship  and  discipline  pre- 
vented or  reformed,  and  all  the  ordinances  of  God  duly 
settled,  administered,  and  observed.  For  the  better  ef- 
fecting whereof,  he  hath  power  to  call  synods,  to  be 
present  at  them,  and  to  provide  that  whatsoever  is 
transacted  in  them  be  according  to  the  mind  of  God." 
It  is  noteworthy  that  one  of  the  proof-texts  in  the  West- 
minster Confession^  under  this  head,  is  Matthew  ii,  4,  5, 
Herod's  calling  together  the  sanhedrim  when  startled 
by  the  news  of  the  birth  of  Christ — a  rival  prince,  as  he 
thought,  and  whom  he  proposed  to  destroy.  A  large 
party  object  to  this  doctrine  of  the  magistrate's  power 
as  Erastian  and  uoscriptural,  and  maintain  that  the 
Church  should  be  free  of  all  control  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  and  alike  independent  of  its  pay  and  its  patron- 
age. See  Erastianism.  How  the  compromise  is  ef- 
fected between  the  two  powers  in  the  Chureh  of  Scot- 
land may  be  seen  in  the  way  in  which  the  General  As- 
sembly is  annually  dismissed  at  the  end  of  the  statutory 
period  beyond  which  it  cannot  prolong  its  sittings. 
Thus,  in  the  year  1861,  the  moderator  concluded  his 
address  by  sa3ring,  **  As  this  General  Assembly  was  con- 
vened in  the  name  and  by  authority  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
CHirist,  so  in  the  same  name  and  by  the  same  author- 
ity I  now  dissolve  it,  and  appoint  the  next  meeting  of 
the  (xeneral  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  be 
held  in  this  place  on  Thursday,  the  22d  day  of  May, 
1862.''  The  lord  high  commissioner  then  said:  **  Right 
reverend  and  right  honorable,  it  is  now  my  duty,  in  my 
sovereign's  name,  to  dissolve  this  assembly;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, I  hereby  declare  this  assembly  dissolved  in 
ber  name,  and  by  the  same  authority  I  appoint  the 
next  General  Assembly  to  meet  on  Thursday,  the  22d 
day  of  May,  1862."— Eadie,  Eodes.  Cyclop,  a.  v.  See 
Sbculab  Power. 

Sacrament  (from  the  Lat  sacramentum,  a  mili- 
tary oath  of  enlistment),  a  word  adopted  by  the  writers 
of  the  Latin  Church  to  denote  those  ordinances  of  re- 
ligion by  which  Christians  come  under  an  obligation 
of  obedience  to  God,  and  which  obligation,  they  sup- 
posed, was  equally  sacred  with  that  of  an  oath.  Con- 
sidering the  simplicity  of  the  manner  and  the  brevity 
of  the  terms  in  which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  instituted 
certain  general  and  perpetual  observances  for  the  Church 
.which  he  founded,  it  is  difficult  to  repress  amazement  at 
the  extent  of  the  discussions  and  the  voluminoosness 
of  the  controversies  that  have  sprung  np  in  reference 
to  them.  Many  of  those  controversies  are  now  obso- 
lete, and  all  of  them  shrink  to  comparative  unimpor- 


tance when  the  Word  of  God  is  taken  as  the  one  onlr 
source  of  authoritative  instruction  on  the  subject.  In 
order  to  make  proper  distinctions  between  the  dhrine 
teachings  and  human  theories,  and  also  to  see  bow 
doctrines  have  been  promulgated  in  successive  periods 
without  the  shadow  of  scriptural  authority,  it  u  well 
lirst  to  note  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  New- 
Testament  teaching  in  reference  to  what  we  now  csll 
sacraments.  We  may  then  the  more  intelligoitly  fol- 
low the  lipe  of  historical  development  and  practice, 
however  that  may  have  been  corrupted  from  the  sin- 
plicity  of  the  GospeL  A  negative  lesson  of  no  little 
significance  b  taught  in  the  fact  that  the  term  foera- 
ment  is  not  found  in  the  N.  T. ;  neither  is  the  Greek 
word  fAWJTfipiov  in  any  instance  applied  to  either  bap- 
tism or  the  Lord's  supper,  or  any  other  outward  observ- 
ance. That  word,  however,  came  subsequently  into  ec- 
clesiastical usage  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Latin  sacra- 
mentum.  The  Greek  CJhurch  sttU  uses  it  in  that  sense, 
designating  as  the  seven  mjfsteries  what  the  Roman 
Church  calls  the  seven  sacraments, 

I.  Scriptural  Statement  of  the  Subject, — ^The  instruc- 
tions given  by  the  N.  T.  in  reference  to  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper  are  of  two  kinds :  1.  Those  found  in  the 
example  and  precepts  of  Christ  himself;  2.  Those  found 
in  the  subsequent  practice  and  teaching  of  the  apostle?. 
Introductory  to  both  is  the  great  fact  with  which  the 
Gospel  history  opens,  viz.  John's  baptism :  that  was  dis- 
tinctly declared  to  be  a  baptism  of  repentance,  intro- 
ductory to  the  kingdom  of  God  about  to  be  established 
by  the  promised  Messiah.     John's  4)aptisro,  therefore, 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  old 
and  the  new  dispensation ;  and  as  it  was  prophetic  of 
Christ's  immediate  advent,  so  it  was  sanctioned  by  the 
fact  of  Christ's  accepting,  indeed  demanding,  baptism  at 
the  hands  of  John,  in  order  to  **  fulfil  all  righteousness." 
By  this  expression  we  may  understand  that  Christ  not 
only  fulfilled,  in  his  own  person,  the  law  of  the  Abra- 
hamic  covenant  in  circumcision,  but  also  the  spiritual 
law  of  Christianity  which  he  was  about  to  establish, 
and  of  which  baptism  was  to  be  the  appointed  emblem. 
This  view  is  corroborated  in  the  fact  that,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  baptism,  not  only  was  the  Measiahship 
of  Christ  attested  by  an  approving  voice  from  heaven, 
but  bv  the  descent  upon  him  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Mati. 
iii,  13-17 ;  Mark  i,  8-11 ;  Luke  iu,  21, 22).     This  great 
event  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  Christ's  public  min- 
istry: and  although,  in  the  record  of  his  ministrations, 
little  is  said  of  baptism,  yet  sufficient  is  recorded  to  in- 
dicate that  the  rite  was  practiced  from  the  first  as  ini- 
tiatory to  Christian  disdpleship.    It  is  summarily  men- 
tioned in  John  iv,  1, 2,  "that  Jesus  made  and  baptized 
more  disciples  than  John,  though  Jesus  himself  bap- 
tized not,  but  his  disciples."     In  the  preceding  chapter 
(ver.  22)  it  had  been  stat«d  that  '^  Jesus  and  his  disci- 
ples came  into  the  land  of  Judssa;  and  there  he  tarried 
with  them,  and  baptized."     Hence  we  may  infer  that 
baptism  was  fully  established  as  a  custom  of  the  initial 
Church  prior  to  the  formal  command  by  which,  in  the 
great  Commission,  its  perpetual  observance  was  enjoin- 
ed (Matt,  xxviii,  19).     From  the  first  exercise  of  their 
appointed  office,  the  apostles  preached  baptism  as  a  duty 
(Acts  ii,  88),  and  administered  it  to  those  professing 
Christianity  (see  Acts  ii,  41 ;  viii,  12, 18, 16, 88 ;  ix,  18 ; 
xvi,  15, 83 ;  xviii,  8,  etc).     See  Baptism. 

The  institution  of  the  Lord's  supper  was,  in  some  re- 
spects, similar.  In  his  custom  of  fulfilling  all  righteous- 
ness, our  Lord,  on  the  night  before  his  betrayal,  assem- 
bled his  disciples  to  eat  the  Passover  (q.  v.),  in  accord- 
ance with  Jewish  law  and  custom.  In  that  oonnection 
he  not  only  identified  himself  as  the  true  Paschal  Lamb, 
slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  but  appointed 
bread  and  wine  to  be  emblems  of  his  body  and  blood,  to 
be  used  by  all  his  followers  in  perp^ual  commemora- 
tion of  his  impending  sacrificial  death  (see  Matt,  xxvi, 
26;  Markxiv,22;  Lukexxii,19;  1  Cor. xi, 28-27).  That 
this  institution  was  observed  by  the  apostles  and  the 
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chorchM  fonnded  by  them  in  the  simplicity  and  mcred- 
oes  Off  its  original  appointment  is  obviouii  from  various 
Kaieoeots  and  allusions  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles;  but 
we  may  setich  the  whole  New-Testament  record  in  vain 
for  an  account  of  any  other  appointments  of  a  corre- 
spooding  character.     If,  by  analysis,  we  seek  to  deter^ 
mine  what  is  peculiar  and  essential  to  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper,  when  considered  as  ordinances  of  the 
Christian  Church,  the  following  characteristics  will  be 
foond  to  inhere  in  both :  1.  Tbey  were  illustrated  by 
our  Lord's  own  example,  and  enjoined  by  his  specif- 
ic command;  2.  They  ware  enjoined  upon  the  whole 
Chinch,  and  as  of  perpetual  obligation ;  d.  They  were 
recognised  by  the  apostles  and  the  New-Tesument 
eharches  in  the  character  stated,  and  by  them  observed 
in  the  form  and  spirit  of  their  appointment;  4.  Each 
of  the  institutions  named  had  an  important  significance 
with  reference  to  the  whole  scheme  of  salvation,  and 
was  adapted  to  serve  as  a  means  of  grace  to  all  Chris- 
tisnsb   See  LoBD^a  Supper.    If,  now,  the  ordinances 
named  are  to  be  considered  as  sacraments  of  the  Chris- 
lias  Church  (which  has  never  been  questioned  or  de- 
nied), it  is  evident  that  nothing  else  should  be  oonsid- 
oed  a  sscrament  in  which  the  same  characteristics 
do  not  in  like  manner  inhere.    Let  the  several  points 
named  be  applied  as  tests  to  the  five  additional  ob- 
senrances  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  called  by 
them  sacraments — viz.  confirmation,  matrimony,  pen- 
ance^ onlera,  and  extreme  unction — and  it  will  be  seen 
bov  radically  defective  they  all  are. 

Keeping  in  view  the  fact  that  the  term  merament 
has  no  sanction  from  scriptural  usage,  a  question  of 
eooe  importance  arises  as  to  how  it  came  to  irs  present 
significance  and  general  adoption,  also  whether  and  to 
what  extent  the  term  itself  has  become  an  agency  of 
mor.  In  considering  this  question,  it  is  well  to  go 
back  in  thought  to  the  post -apostolic  age,  and  trace 
downward,  by  successive  steps,  the  development  rff 
iileas  and  customs  in  the  Christian  Church.  1.  Ideas 
of  peculiar  sacrednese  could  not  fail  to  be  associated 
with  duties  enjoined  in  the  last  commands  of  the  Lord 
Jens— the  recently  crucified  but  now  ascended  6av- 
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vm.  2.  These  ideas  would  be  intensified  in  the  par- 
tidpatioo  of  the  Lord*s  supper,  which,  by  its  very  de- 
nen,  addressed  itself  to  the  tenderest  sympathies  and 
highest  moral  purposes  of  the  human  soul.  8.  As  the 
act  of  communion  demanded  of  each  believer,  not  only 
^teuunination  as  to  his  faith  and  spiritual  life,  but 
also  an  actual  or  implied  pledge  of  future  obedience  and 
derotion  to  Christ,  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  so  that 
pledge  might  easily  come  to  be  regarded  somewhat  in 
the  light  (k  an  oath.  4.  More  especially  as  Christians 
vere  taught  to  regard  themselves  as  soldiers,  called  to 
fight  the  fight  of  faith  and  to  war  a  good  warfare, 
it  woakl  be  natural  to  regard  the  act  of  devotion  by 
vbich  they  pledged  allegiance  to  Christ  as  very  anal- 
<^()as  to  the  scKramerUum,  or  oath,  by  which  Roman 
•oUien  swore  allegiance  to  their  emperor.  Hence  the 
Ijw^s  sapper  came  to  be  called  sacramentum  euchct- 
rittm,  b.  In  like  manner,  as  baptism  was  regarded  in 
tttt  light  of  an  enrolment  to  be  a  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ, 
>o  it  came  to  be  called  sacramentwn  aqua.  Thus,  or 
*isrilarly,  in  point  of  historic  fact,  the  term  saerament 
^^saxot  generic  and  inclusive  of  the  two  and  only  ob- 
serraaces  enjoined  by  Christ  as  of  universal  and  per- 
petoal  obligation  upon  the  Church.  Moreover,  as  both 
■scnnents  were  designed  to  serve  as  outward  signs  of 
a  prooised  invisible  ^race,  they  would  naturally  be  rev- 
*toad  as  involving  much  that  was  incomprehensible 
to  the  natoral  mind,  in  fact,  mysterious.  Hence,  in  the 
tinek  language,  the  term  /ivvr^pcov  (myttery)  came  to 
^  ised  as  the  equivalent  of  9aeraiMKttim  in  the  Latin. 
This  term  **  mystery,'*  however,  became  misleading  by 
^  natunU  prooeasea.  It  had  for  a  long  time  been 
*Hitied  to  certain  secret  ceremonies,  practiced  specially 
■Bong  the  Greeks  [aee  EisuaniiAN  Mystbries],  and 
coild  hardly  fiul  to  suggest  analogous  and  corrupting 


ideas  to  Christians  at  all  inclined  to  a  worldly  policy. 
The  writers  of  the  New  Tesumcnt  had,  in  fact,  repeat- 
edly used  the  words  mysttfy  ami  myteries,  but  never 
in  connection  with  either  baptism,  the  Lord's  supper, 
or  any  Christian  ceremony.  They  had  spoken  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  mystery  of  faith, 
the  mystery  of  godliness,  and  also  of  the  Gospel  as  **  the 
revelation  of  the  mystery  which  was  kept  secret  since 
the  world  began,  but  now  is  made  manifest." 

IL  MuUiplicatum  of  the  Sacrament i,—Vf  hen  from 
such  obviously  appropriate  uses  the  term  mystery  was, 
in  ecclesiastical  language,  so  far  perverted  as  to  be 
made  almost  exclusively  to  represent  Christian  cere- 
monies, a  wide  door  was  opened  for  the  ingress  of  erro- 
neous opinions  and  practice.  The  very  term  suggested 
secrecy  where  publicity  was  designed.  It  obviously 
prompted  the  artificial  rules  of  the  dudplina  arcam 
(q.  v.),  and  thus  strongly  encouraged  ceremonial  in- 
stead of  spiritual  conversion.  It  also  stimulated  the 
inventiveness  of  ecclesiastics  in  the  miUtiplication  of 
so-called  sacraments.  It  gave  countenance  to  priest- 
ly pretensions  on  the  part  of  Christian  ministers,  and 
encouraged  the  imitation  of  Jewish  and  pagan  rites. 
Combined  with  other  influences  of  like  nature,  it  con- 
tributed to  that  great  perversion  of  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper  by  which  it  came  to  be  regarded  as 
a  propitiatory  sacritkce — a  parent  error,  from  which  the 
mystical  ceremonies  and  the  doctrine  of  transubetantia- 
tion  were  logical  outgrowths.  Errors  also  arose  from  a 
loose  application  of  the  word  sacrammtitnu  As  that 
term  involved  the  generic  idea  of  sacrednese,  so  it  came 
to  be  applied  to  various  other  usages  that  sprang  up  in 
the  Church,  with  the  tendency  to  attribute  to  them  an 
importance  and  sanctity  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
sacraments  proper.  For  successive  centuries  the  num- 
ber of  olwervances  called,  in  this  loose  sense,  sacraments 
was  more  or  less  varied  and  indefinite;  one  writer  (Da- 
roian)  enumerated  twelve.  But  by  degrees,  the  sacred 
number  seven  came  to  be  adopted  as  the  limit,  yet  not 
always  in  application  to  the  same  ceremonies  or  in  the 
same  order.  The  present  enumeration  of  the  Roman 
Church  is  credited  to  the  schoolman  Peter  Lombard  (d. 
1164),  although  for  at  least  three  centuries  later  more 
or  less  controversy  was  maintained  among  the  schocl> 
men  as  to  the  number  and  order  of  the  sacraments.  It 
was  the  General  Council  of  Florence  in  1439  that,  fol- 
lowing Peter  Lombard  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  first  as- 
sumed to  define  authoriutivelv  the  number  as  subse- 
quently  maintained  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  def- 
inition or  limitation  then  decreed  was  promulgated  in  a 
synodal  epistle  ftom  pope  Eugenius  to  the  Armenians 
in  1442.  The  language  of  the  decree  is  full  and  explic- 
it, not  only  as  to  the  number,  but  also  as  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  sacraments.     It  savs : 

••The  sncrnmenls  of  the  new  Inw  are  seven — ^nsmely, 
bnptitfm,  coiittmintlon,  the  euchnrist,  pennuce,  extreme 
unction,  ordeiv,  and  matrimony — which  differ  much  from 
the  encrnmcnts  of  the  old  law:  for  those  do  not  canne 
grace,  but  represent  It  as  only  to  be  given  thrnngh  the 
passion  of  Christ :  bnt  the  sacrsments  of  the  new  law 
contain  grace,  and  confer  it  on  thcwe  who  worthily  re- 
ceive  them.  The  first  five  are  ordained  for  the  spiritual 
perfection  of  each  man  In  himself;  the  la-t  two,  for  the 
government  and  multiplication  of  the  whole  Chnrch.  .  . . 
All  these  sacraments  are  perfected  in  three  ways — name- 
ly, by  things  as  to  the  material,  by  words  as  to  the  form, 
and  by  the  person  of  the  administrator  who  confers  the 
sacrament  with  the  intention  of  doing  what  the  Cbnn-h 
does— of  which,  if  any  be  wanting,  the  sacrament  is  not 
perfected.  Among  these  sacraments  there  are  three — 
naptism,  confirmation,  and  orders — which  impress  indel- 
ibly on  the  sonl  a  character:  that  is,  a  certain  spiritual 
sign,  distingnishing  bim  tram  others.  Hence  they  are 
not  repeated  on  the  same  person.  But  the  other  four  do 
not  impress  a  character,  and  admit  of  reii oration.'* 

The  sacramental  theory  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  better  stated.  As  thus  formu- 
lated, it  was  an  ingenious  and  authoritative  digest  of 
views  that  had  been  developed  during  long  centuries 
in  which  tradition  and  superstitious  inventiveness  had 
usurped  the  supreme  control  in  matters  of  religion. 
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During  that  period  the  liWng  oracles  were  silent,  and 
nearly  all  the  prevailing  influences  united  to  enhance 
the  prerogativen  of  the  clergy  by  attaching  magical  or 
supernatural  influence  to  their  supposed  priestly  func- 
tions. Baptism,  loaded  down  with  accumulate  cere- 
monies, became  the  essential  agency  of  regeneration ; 
absolution  from  sin  was  given  or  withheld  at  the  option 
of  a  priest;  while  extreme  unction  was  regarded  as  an 
important,  if  not  an  essential  passport  to  usher  a  dying 
person  into  the  presence  of  (iod.  But  it  was  the  Lord's 
supper  in  which  all  that  was  most  solemn  and  mysteri- 
ous was  concentrated.  That  rite  had  become  the  holy 
of  holies  in  the  Christianity  then  prevalent.  In  it  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  believed  to  be  se- 
cured as  often  as  the  priest  performed  the  act  of  conse- 
cration ;  but  the  manner  of  that  presence  was  for  a  long 
time  undiscussed,  being  neither  defined  by  canon,  agi- 
tated before  council,  nor  determined  by  pope.  "  During 
all  those  centuries  no  language  was  thought  too  strong 
to  express  the  overpowering  awe  and  reverence  of  the 
worshippers.  The  oratory  of  the  pulpit  and  the  horta- 
tory treatise  had  indulged  freely  in  the  boldest  images; 
the  innate  poetry  of  the  faith  had  worked  those  images 
into  realities."  A  specimen  of  the  oratorical  hyperbole 
employed  in  reference  to  this  subject  may  be  taken  from 
Chnk'sostom,  written  in  his  treatise  on  the  priesthood, 
about  A.D.380 :  **The  priestly  office  is  discharged  upon 
earth,  but  holds  the  rank  of  heavenly  things,  and  very 
righily  so. .  .  .  For  when  you  behold  the  Lord  sacri- 
ficed and  prostrate,  and  the  priest  standing  over  the 
sacrifice,  and  praying,  and  all  stained  with  that  precious 
blood,  do  you  then  suppose  you  are  among  men  and 
standing  upon  earth?  Are  you  not  immediately  trans- 
ported to  heaven  ?  .  .  .  Ob,  the  mar\'el !  Oh,  the  love 
of  God  to  man !  He  who  sits  with  the  Father  on  high 
is  at  that  moment  held  in  the  hands  of  all,  and  gives 
himself  to  those  who  are  willing  to  embrace  and  to  re- 
ceive him!" 

For  centuries  following  Chrysostom,  the  prevalent 
ideas  of  the  real  presence  in  the  eucharist  were  not 
only  vague,  but  widely  dissimilar,  ranging  from  the 
border  of  a  just  spiritualism  to  a  gross  materialism,  but 
with  growing  tendencies  to  the  latter,  until,  at  length, 
the  more  material  the  conception  came  to  be  of  an 
actual  and  repeated  sacrifice,  the  more  it  seemed  to 
impress  minds  wholly  uninstructed  in  Scripture  truth. 
For  a  long  period  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  the  sa- 
cred mysteries  were  regarded  as  presumptive;  but 
when,  at  length,  speculation  arose,  the  most  srartling 
theorists  excited  the  mcmt  attention.  It  was  to  Pas- 
chasius  Radbert,  a  monk  of  Corvey  (A.D.  881),  that  the 
Roman  Church  was  indebted  for  the  first  clear  state- 
ment of  what  came  afterwards  to  be  known  as  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  Although  Paschasius 
did  not  employ  that  term,  he  fully  set  forth  the  idea 
which  the  term  was  afterwards  invented  to  express. 
He  taught  that  the  subHtance  of  the  bread  and  wine 
was  actually  annihilated,  notwithstanding  the  corporeal 
form  remained,  in  passing  into  and  becoming  the  body 
and  blood  of  the  Redeemer — the  actual  body  and  blood 
of  .Tenus  Christy  which  had  been  resuscitated  in  the  res- 
urrection, and  which  was  now  multiplied  in  countless 
numbers  of  times  and  places.  He  did  not  shrink  from 
following  out  this  theory  to  its  grossest  consequences, 
suMtaining  it  by  the  narration  of  various  miracles,  such 
as  the  host  bleeding  and  assuming  the  human  form.  It 
U  not  to  be  supposed  that  Paschasius  originated  this 
theory;  his  task  was  that  of  formulating  it  from  the 
still  cruder  notions  of  the  average  popular  and  priestly 
mind  of  his  day.  But,  dark  as  were  the  times  in  which 
he  lived,  his  theory,  when  reduced  to  a  connected  state- 
ment, was  too  gross  to  pass  unchallenged.  A  protract- 
ed discussion  arose,  known  in  ecclesiastical  histor}'  as 
the  First  Eucharistic  Controverev. 

Aij^ainst  the  theory  of  Paschasius,  Fmdegard,  a  monk 
of  another  order,  and  Ratramnus,  another  monk  of  Cor- 
vey, urged  sundry  arguments,  and  quoted  many  passages 


from  the  fathers,  especially  from  Augustiiie,  shoving 
that  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist  could  not  be 
the  same  body  as  that  in  which  he  was  bom,  suffered, 
and  ruse  again.  Ratramnus,  in  fact,  wrote  a  learned 
work  entitled  Dt  Corpore  et  Scmguine  Ihmmi,  in  which 
he  modestly  but  ably  controverted  the  positiona  of  his 
abbot,  Paschasius.  The  latter  had  strongly  urged  thoae 
views  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  that  had  prevailed 
from  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great.  On  the  other 
hand,  Ratramnus  designated  the  eucharist  as  being 
only  a  commemorative  celebration  of  Christ's  sacri- 
fice, by  remembrance  of  which  Christians  should  make 
themselves  capable  of  partaking  of  the  divine  grace  of 
redemption.  Rabanus  Maurua,  John  Scotus  Erigena, 
and  otben  also  wrote  in  opposition  to  the  theory  of 
Radbert.  Thus  the  controversy  was  protracted  into 
the  10th  century,  but  with  a  constantly  increasing  ten- 
dency to  reject  and  silence  all  opposition  to  the  extrem- 
est  views  as  heretical.    See  Transubstantiation. 

Notwithstanding  the  popular  drift  in  the  line  of 
transubstantiation,  Berengar  of  Tours  (q.  v.),  about  the 
middle  of  the  11th  century,  opened,  by  his  acute  and 
able  opposition  to  the  theory  of  Paschasius  Radb^t, 
what  has  been  denominated  the  Second  Eucharistic 
Controversy.     His  position  was  that  the  substance  of 
the  bread  and  wine  was  not  changed  by  the  consecra- 
tion, but  only  their  efficacy,  thus  maintaining  a  dynam- 
ic, as  against  an  actual  change.     His  chief  Utenry  op- 
ponent was  Lanfrauc  (q.  v.),  but  his  ecd^astical  oppo- 
nents were  legion.     In  the  apparent  consciousness  that 
he  could  not  be  answered,  he  was  summarily  arraigned 
by  popes  and  prelates,  before  councils  and  synoda,  and 
forced  repeatedly  to  renounce  his  doctrines  oii  pain  of 
death.     As  often  as  he  was  able  to  escape  from  the 
power  of  his  persecutors,  he  recanted  his  success  ve  re- 
nunciations of  his  doctrines  respecting  the  sacraments, 
until  he  at  length  found  a  refuge  in  France,  where  be 
was  permitted,  at'  the  age  of  ninety,  to  die  iu  peace. 
His  views  found  many  adherents,  both  in  France  and 
Germany,  who  came  to  be  known  and  proscribed  as  Be- 
rengarians. 

A  synod  of  Rome  in  1079  confirmed  the  doctrine  of 
Paschasius  Radbert;  and,  although  for  some  yeara  af- 
terwards that  doctrine  was  maintained  by  the  use  of 
other  terms,  it  at  length  found  definite  expresaion  in  the 
term  fransulmtanHationy  which  is  said  to  have  been  first 
used  by  Hildebert  of  Tours  (about  1134).     Steps  were 
now  successively  taken  by  which  discussion  was  checked 
and  opposition  in  the  Church  practically  silenced.    Pope 
Innocent  III,  at  the  Lateran  Council  of  1215,  made  trcut- 
iuhtkmtiaiion  (q.  v.)  an  unchangeable  article  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith ;  pope  Urban  lY,  in  1264,  instituted 
the  annual  festival  of  Corpus  Christi ;  and  pope  Clem- 
ent y,  in  131 1,  reduced  the  doctrine  in  question  to  a  li- 
turgical form.     By  these  means,  not  only  the  theolo- 
gians and  the  clergy  of  the  Church,  but  also  the  masses 
of  the  people,  were  committed  to  the  actual  deilicatiou 
of  the  host,  or  couKecrated  wafer.     The  withholding  of 
the  cup  from  the  laity  was  deemed  a  logical  sequence 
of  the  doctrine  of  transulistantiation  of  more  controlling 
influence  than  the  express  command  of  Christ  with  ref- 
erence to  the  cup — "  Drink  ye  all  of  iu"     The  precept, 
quoted  was  thenceforward  conveniently  limited  to  the 
clergy. 

From  the  periods  named  above,  scholasticism  was 
busy  in  the  vindication  and  explanation,  by  various 
ingenious  methods,  of  the  new  dogma;  while  in  prac- 
tice, the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  became  more  than  ever 
the  centre  of  the  Roman  ritual.  Nor  is  it  easy  for 
Protestants  in  the  19th  century  to  understand  how 
completely  the  combined  influence  of  the  decrees  of 
the  Church,  the  writings  of  the  schoolmen,  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  ritual,  and  the  parade  of  festivals  had  blot- 
ted out  of  the  public  mind  the  simple  scriptural  idea  of 
the  eucharist,  and  substituted  in  its  place  a  va^ue  but 
blind  superstition  in  reference  to  this  now  mutilated 
sacrament.    The  efforts  made  during  successive  oentu- 
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"  In  «>rder  to  complete  the  exposition  of  the  wholesome 
doctrine  of  Jni$tiflciition,  imblicbed  in  the  last  fie8si«>n  by 
the  onauimons  concent  of  the  fathers,  it  bath  l>een  deem- 
ed pniper  to  treat  of  the  holy  sacraments  of  the  Chnrch, 
by  vfaich  all  true  Hghteonsness  is  at  first  imparted,  (hen 
Increased,  and  aHerwards  restored,  if  lost.  For  which 
caaw  I  be  »acred,  holy,  cecnmenical,  and  genenil  Conncil 
of  Trent,  lawfully  assembled,  etc.,  abiding  by  the  doctrine 
of  tbe  Sacred  Scriptures,  the  tradition  of  the  n)>ostlee,  and 
the  QDifomi  consent  of  other  councils  and  of  the  fiitheri>, 
bath  reisnWed  to  frame  and  decree  these  followinsr  ani- 
ons. In  ord«r  to  expel  and  extirpate  tbe  errors  and  here- 
sies respecting  the  most  holy  sacramento  which  have  nj>- 
p^ared  in  tbere  times— partly  the  revival  of  bereHies  long 
ago  ciinderaned  by  our  ancestors,  partly  new  inventions 
— .ind  have  proved  highly  detrimental  t«)  the  pnrlty  of  the 
C«tlinlle  Church  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  The  remain- 
bif  canons,  necessary  to  tbe  completion  of  the  work,  will 
be pnblished  hereafter,  by  the  help  of  Ood. 

**^Canen  I.  Whoever  shall  affirm  that  the  sacraments  of 
Xke  new  law  were  not  all  InsiituTed  by  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lard,  or  that  they  are  more  or  fewer  than  seven — name- 
ly, baptisno^  coudrmatiou,  encbarist,  penance,  extreme 
wctlim,  ordeTBi,  and  matrimony— or  that  any  of  these  is 
Bot  truly  and  prt>nerly  a  sacrament,  let  him  be  accursed. 

"3.  Whoever  shall  affirm  that  the  sacraments  of  the 
■ew  law  only  differ  from  those  of  the  old  law  in  that 
th^  eeremonles  and  external  rites  are  different,  let  him 
beaeenrsed. 

**a.  Whoever  ahnll  affirm  that  these  seven  sacraments 
are  in  such  sent«  equal  that  no  one  of  them  Is  in  any 
reypcct  more  honorable  than  another,  let  him  be  ae- 


ries to  give  reality  and  impreasivenees  to  the  Roman 
doctrine  of  the  sacnunents,  and  especially  that  of  the 
entharist,  had  not  been  limited  to  traditional  and  pre- , . 
eeptive  influences;  stupendous  miracles  in  demonstra- 
tion of  it  had  been  often  and  widely  proclaimed.    ^  Be- 
sides, the  very  nature  of  the  doctrine  itself  adapted 
it  singularly  to  retain  its  hold  on  an  ignorant  and 
nperstitious  generation.     The  notion  once  impressed 
upon  the  multitude  that,  when  they  celebrated  one  of 
the  sacraments  of  their  Church,  th^  actually  swallow- 
ed the  real  body  and  blood — the  very  person  of  their 
God — was  too  intensely  exciting,  too  attractive  to  their 
imagination,  too  closely  connected  with  their  senses,  to 
be  abandoned  without  great  reluctance.     We  might, 
indeed,  wonder  how  it  was  found  possible  to  obtain  so 
general  a  credence  for  a  dogma  than  which,  in  its  pop- 
ular sense,  no  more  audacious  paradox  was  ever  obUiid- 
ed  on  the  credulity  of  man ;  but,  once  received,  once 
impressed  on  the  belief,  once  embraced  as  an  essential 
truth,  it  became  so  entirely  essential,  so  predominant, 
so  engrossing,  as  to  take  almost  exclusive  possession  of 
the  soul,  and  to  throw  a  shade  of  comparative  insignifi- 
cnce  ovex  every  other  tenet.    To  be  deprived  of  this 
conviction ;  to  be  assured  that  the  consecrated  elements 
hitherto  reverenced  and  adored  as  the  very  body  of  the 
Divinity  were  no  more  than  bread  and  wine,  unchanged 
by  tbe  sacerdotal  consecration,  either  in  substance  or  in 
■ecident,  was,  in  the  vulgar  mind,  to  part  with  the  por- 
Ckn  of  religion  most  nearly  touching  both  feelings  and 
practice.     *  That  they  were  robbed  of  their  Gotl*  was 
Che  first  impression  produced  upon  ignorant  devotees; 
and  those  who  had  nourished  that  ignorance,  and  found 
their  proHt  in  it^the  chiefs  and  champions  of  the  sys- 
tem to  which  that  dogma  was  so  essential— united  in 
ooc  great  confederacy  to  propagate  the  cry"  (Wadding- 
tMi,  History  of  the  li/ormatitm,  ch.  xxxi). 

fU.  Roman  Caiholie  Fteu;.— The  full  and  authoriu- 
tive  stateoaent  of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  ooncem- 
VD%  tbe  sacraments  is  given  in  the  Decree  of  the  Coun- 
cO  of  Trent,  as  embraced  in  the  fuUowing  extract  of  the 
prefiioe  and  in  thirteen  consecutive  canons: 


'*4.  Whoever  shall  affirm  that  the  sacraments  of  the 
new  law  are  not  necessary  to  salvation,  but  suiierflnons, 
or  that  men  mav  obtain  the  grace  of  JnstillcAtlon  by  faith 
OBly,  withont  tnef>o  sacraments  (althtingh  it  is  granted 
that  they  are  all  not  necessary  to  every  iudivldaal),  let 
biffi  be  accursed. 

"5.  Whi»cver  shall  affirm  that  the  sacraments  were  in- 
itltnred  solely  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  our  faith, 
kt  btra  be  accursed. 

**<.  Whoever  shall  affirm  that  the  sacraments  of  the 
9ev  law  do  not  contain  tbe  grace  which  thev  signifv,  or 
ftat  they  do  not  confer  that  grace  on  those  who  pla(^  no 
"■"^  '   in  Its  way,  as  If  they  were  only  the  external  signs 


of  grace  or  righteousness  received  by  faith,  and  marks  of 
Chrisiian  profession  whereby  tbe  fkithfhl  are  distinguish- 
ed from  unbelievers,  let  him  be  accursed. 

"7.  Whosoever  shall  affirm  that  grace  Is  not  always 
jrtven  by  these  sacraments,  and  upon  all  persons,  as  far  as 
God  is  concerned,  if  they  be  rightly  received,  but  that  it 
is  only  bestowed  sometimes  and  on  some  persons,  let 
him  be  accursed. 

"8.  Whoever  i«hnll  affirm  that  grace  Is  not  conferred  by 
the  sacraments  of  the  new  law,  by  their  own  power  Lex 
opere  operaio),  but  that  faith  in  the  divine  promise  Is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  «»btaln  grace,  let  him  be  accnrsed. 

"9.  Whoever  shall  affirm  that  a  character  (that  Is,  a 
certain  spiritual  and  indelible  mark)  is  not  Impressed 
upon  the  soul  by  the  three  sacraments  of  baptism,  con- 
flrniation,  and  orders  (for  which  reason  they  cannot  be 
repeated),  let  bim  be  accursed. 

*•  10.  Whoever  shall  affirm  that  all  Christians  have  pow- 
er to  preach  the  word  and  administer  all  the  sacraments, 
let  him  be  accursed. 

"  11.  Whoever  shall  affirm  that,  when  mlnlstere  per- 
fi>rm  and  confer  a  sacrament,  it  Is  n«>t  necessary  that 
they  should,  at  least,  have  the  Intention  to  do  what  the 
Church  does,  let  him  be  accursed. 

"  12.  Whoever  shall  affirm  that  a  minister  who  Is  In  a 
state  of  mortal  sin  does  not  perform  or  confer  a  sacra- 
ment, althongh  he  obs^erves  everything  that  Is  essential 
to  the  performance  and  bestowmeut  thereof!  let  him  be 
accnn*ed. 

"  13.  Whoever  shall  affirm  that  the  received  and  ap- 
proved riles  of  the  Catholic  Chnrch,  commonly  used  In 
the  solemn  administration  of  the  sacraments,  may  be 
despised  or  omitted  without  sin  by  the  minister,  at  his 
pleasure,  or  that  any  pastor  of  a  church  may  change 
them  for  others,  let  him  be  accursed.** 

Refutatioi^  of  tbe  Romanistic  theory  of  the  sacra- 
ments have  been  so  numerous  and  detailed  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Reformers,  from  the  days  of  Wydiffe  down 
to  the  present  time,  that  it  seems  only  necessary  to  pre- 
sent here  a  brief  resume  of  the  standard  objections  to 
it :  1.  The  sacramental  theory  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
wholly  ignores  the  great  scriptural  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion by  faith.  2.  It  elevates  ceremonies  above  Chris- 
tian obedience  and  duty.  8.  It  is  artificial  in  naming 
as  sacramenu  several  thuigs  which  Christ  did  not  ap- 
point as  such  —  e.  g.  confirmation,  penance,  orders,  ex- 
treme unction,  and  matrimony ;  which  last,  instead  of 
being  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ,  was,  in  fact,  appointed 
by  God  from  tbe  creation  of  man.  4.  It  is  arbitrary  in 
dividing  the  eucharist  and  denying  the  cup  to  thelai- 
ty.  6.  It  unduly  exalts  the  functions  of  the  priesthood, 
making  the  gift  of  divine  grace  dependent  on  the  in- 
tention of  the  administrator  of  a  real  or  supposed  sac- 
rament. 6.  It  sanctions  immorality  in  the  highest  of- 
fices and  most  sacred  ceremonies  of  religion  by  main- 
taining that  wickedness,  even  to  the  extent  of  mortal 
sin,  does  not  disqualify  the  celebrant  from  truly  admin- 
istering the  holy  sacraments.  7.  It  gives  incentives  to 
bad  living,  and  even  to  crime,  by  teaching  men  that  the 
sacraments  impress  upon  the  soul  an  indelible  character 
of  grace  and  spirituality,  irrespective  of  their  personal 
faith  or  practice. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Old  Catholics  (q.  v.),  as  stated  in 
Art,  VIII  of  thb  Theses  agreed  upon  in  the  Conference  at 
Bonn  in  1874,  is  thus  expressed : 

"1.  We  acknowledge  that  the  number  of  the  sacra- 
ments was  fixed  at  seven  first  In  the  12th  ceniurv,  and 
then  was  received  into  the  general  teaching  of  the  Ciiurch, 
not  as  a  traditlim  coming  down  trom  the  apostles  or  from 
the  earliest  times,  but  as  the  result  of  theological  specula- 
tion. 

"2.  Catholic  theologians  (I.e.  Bellarmine)  ncknowledee, 
and  we  acknowledge  with  them,  that  baptism  and  the  eu- 
charist are  ^prinetpalia,  prtBciptta^  eximia  salutis  noslta 
sacramenta.'  *^ 

IV.  Tenets  of  the  Oriental  Churches. —The  Greek 
Churoh,  including  the  Russian,  teaches  that  there  are 
seven  sacraments  (fiv<rrripia\  the  same  as  the  Roman 
Catholic— namely,  baptism,  unction  with  chrism,  the  eu- 
charist, penitence,  the  priesthood,  lawful  marriage,  and 
extreme  unction  {Orthodoxa  Confemo  [.4.D.  1643].  qu. 
98;  Dosiihei  Confessio  [A.D.  1672],  deer.  15;  lAmger 
Catechism  [prepared  by  Philaret,  and  approved  bv  the 
Synod  of  A.D.  1839],  qu.  286).  That  Church  hold's,  in- 
deed,  some  peculiarities  as  to  the  mode  of  administer- 
ing certain  of  these  sacraments;  but  they  nevertheless 
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strenooasly  maintain  the  divine  character  and  esMOtial 
importance  of  them  aU.    See  Grkkk  Chukcu. 

The  Armenian  and  Coptic  churches  [see  each]  have 
substantially  the  same  views  upon  the  subject  as  the 
Greek  Church.  The  orthodox  Nestorians  (q.  v),  how- 
ever, inchiding  the  Christians  of  Sl  Thomas,  believe, 
with  Protestants,  in  two  sacraments  only,  namely,  bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  supper;  but  the  "Chaldsan"  branch, 
of  course,  coincides  with  the  Roman  view. 

V.  Views  of  the  Lutheran  Beformers  and  of  later 
Protestant*. — Notwithstanding  the  formidable  combi- 
nation of  influences  to  popularize  and  maintain  the 
doctrine  of  transubetautiation,  many  minds  revolted 
against  the  absurdities  it  involved.  Some  individuals 
and  sects  went  to  the  extreme  of  rejecting  the  sacra- 
raments  altogether;  others,  iududhig  most  of  those 
known  as  Reformers  before  the  Reformation,  alike  ob«> 
jected  to  the  invented  and  redundant  sacraments,  and 
)M>inted  out  many  errors  and  abuses  connected  with  the 
administration  of  baptism  and  the  eucharist.  This  op- 
position, however,  was  manifested  under  many  restraints 
and  embarrassments,  not  merely  caused  by  the  spirit  of 
persecution  that  was  everywhere  so  rife,  but  by  those 
prejudices  and  habits  of  mind  to  which  the  reformers 
themselves  were  subject.  Bold  and  uncompromising 
as  was  Luther  on  most  subjects  in  which  Roman  errors 
were  involved,  he  nevertheless  on  the  one  topic  now 
in  question  exhibited  weaknesses  of  character  and  an 
infirmity  of  judgment  that  can  only  be  Recounted  for 
by  the  influence  of  his  education  and  early  habits  of 
thought.  Even  after  that  great  man  had  fully  accept- 
ed the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith,  and  rejected  the 
greater  number  of  those  errors  and  inventions  by  which 
the  Roman  svstero  had  made  void  the  word  and  truth 
of  God,  he  remained  so  tenacious  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  real  and  corporeal  presence  in  the  bread  and 
wine  of  the  eucharist  as  to  make  a  violent  and  almost 
fatal  ii*sue  with  his  fellow-Reformers  on  that  point.  No 
argument  was  sufficient  to  move  him  from  his  fixed  ad- 
herence to  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  phrase,  ^  This 
is  my  body.**  Hence,  not  only  he,  but  Melancthon  and 
all  those  German  Reformers  who  acted  with  them,  while 
rejecting  transubstantiation,  rigidly  adhered  to  that 
slight  variation  from  it  known  as  consuhstanliation  (q. 
v.).  The  controversies  between  Luther  and  Zwingli 
and  their  several  adherents  unhappily  put  in  jeopaidy 
some  of  the  most  important  interests  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  gave  great  cause  of  rejoicing  to  the  partisans 
of  the  papacy.  But  for  that  unfortunate  issue,  which, 
at  a  very  critical  period,  divided  the  Reformers  and 
weakened  their  strength,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
much  more  rapid  progress  would  have  been  made  in 
restoring  to  the  Church  the  true  but  long-lost  idea  of 
the  supper  of  the  Lord  as  instituted  by  him  and  ap- 
pointed for  the  confirmation  of  faith  in  his  atoning  sac- 
rifice. But,  notwithstanding  all  hindrances,  it  is  from 
the  period  of  the  Reformation  that  improvements  may 
be  noted  in  those  doctrinal  views  of  the  sacraments 
which  found  expression  in  the  creeds  of  representative 
churches.  To  show  the  successive  steps  of  progress 
made  as  the  result  of  controversy  on  the  subject,  quo- 
tations will  now  be  given  from  several  of  the  more  cel- 
ebrated creeds  put  forth  during  the  16th  century. 

The  oldest  of  all  the  .Protestant  confessions  of  faith 
is  that  of  Augsburg,  of  which  several  articles  related  to 
the  sacraments.  That  celebrated  document  was  pre- 
pared by  Melancthon,  and  read,  June  27, 1580,  in  the 
presence  of  the  emperor  Charles  V  and  his  court,  in- 
cluding many  prominent  Roman  Catholic  theobgians. 
Although  its  tone  was  apologetic,  nevertheless  its  ut- 
terances were  distinctly  Protesunt,  except  in  some  of 
the  articles  relating  to  the  sacraments. 

Part  L  Art.  VIII,  allows  the  validity  of  the  sacraments, 
althongh  admhiistcred  by  evil  men. 

Art.  IX  declares  that  baptism  is  necessary  to  salva- 
tion. 

Art  X  Is  In  these  words:  "Of  the  Lord*s  supper,  they 
<the  Latherans)  teach  that  the  [iroe]  body  and  blood  of 


Christ  are  tmlv  praaent  {ander  the  form  of  bread  and 
wine],  and  are  [there]  commonicaied  to  those  that  eai  ia 
the  lord's  supper.*' 

Art.  XIII,  (M  the  Urn  itf  the  Saemments,  oootalns  the 
following  language:  **They  were  ordained,  not  only  to 
be  marks  of  profession  nmung  men,  but  rather  that  uey 
should  be  signs  and  tesiimuules  of  the  will  of  Ood  to- 
wards as,  sei  forth  unto  us  to  stir  up  and  oontlrm  faith  in 
such  as  nee  them.  Therefore  men  mast  nse  sacrameuis 
so  as  to  Join  fkiih  with  them  which  believea  the  promises 
that  are  offered  and  declared  onto  us  by  the  sacraments. 
Wherefore  they  (the  Lniberans)  condemn  thooe  that  teach 
that  the  sacraments  do  Jnstifv  by  the  work  done  («r  ofierf 
operat4))t  and  do  not  teach  that  faith  which  believes  the 
remissitni  of  sins  Is  requisite  in  the  sacraments." 

Part  II,  Art.  I,  enjoins  communion  In  both  kinds,  and 
discountenances  the  carrying  aboat  the  elements  in  pro- 
cession. 

Art.  ni  says:  "Onr  chnrchea  are  wrongfully  accoaed 
of  having  abolished  the  mass :  fur  the  mass  is  still  re- 
tained among  ns,  and  celebrated  with  great  reverence.** 
Nevertheless,  the  article  proceeds  to  condemn  private 
masses  as  being  celebrated  only  for  lucre's  sake. 

The  Augsburg  Confession  does  not  definitely  aaseit, 
but  clearly  implies,  that  the  sacraments  are  only  two  in 
number.  The  Helvetic  Confession  of  1536  was  explicit 
on  that  point,  stating,  also,  that  both  baptism  and  the 
eucharist  are  only  outward  signs  of  the  hiddea  things, 
or  inward  graces,  spiritually  imparted  to  fitith  in  the 
promises  of  God.  That  confession  also  denies  that  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  naturally  united,  locally 
included,  or  actually  present  in  the  material  br«ad  and 
wine ;  but  it  afllrms  that  the  bread  and  wine,  by  the  in- 
stitution of  God,  are  symbols  through  which,  as  from 
Christ  himself,  by  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  a  true 
spiritual  communication  of  his  body  and  bloud  is  made, 
not  in  perishable  food,  but  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
soul's  life. 

In  the  further  development  of  Protestantism,  the 
most  noted  ecclesiastical  statement  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  sacraments  is  found  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articka  of 
the  Church  of  England,  originally  adopted  in  15^ 
The  following  extracts  embrace  the  nsore  important 
points: 

"  Sacraments  ordained  of  Christ  be  not  only  badges  or 
tokens  of  Christian  men's  profession,  bnt  rather  they 
be  certain  sure  witnosfes  and  effectual  slinis  of  grace 
and  God's  ^>od-wilI  towards  ns,  by  the  which  be  doth 
work  Invisibly  In  ns,  and  doth  not  only  qnlckeii,  bnt  also 
strengthen  and  confirm,  our  faith  In  nim."  ** 'There  are 
two  sacraments  ordalued  of  Christ  our  Lord  in  the  Gos- 
pel ;  that  Is  to  say,  baptism  and  the  snpper  of  the  Lord." 
**  Those  five  commonly  called  sacrameuta— that  is  to  aay, 
confirmation,  penance,  orders,  matrimony,  and  extreme 
unction  — are  not  to  l>e  counted  for  sacraments  of  the 
Gospel,  bein^  Ptich  as  have  grown  partly  of  the  corrupt 
following  of  the  ap«»stles,  partly  are  states  of  life  allowed 
iu  the  Scriptures,  but  yet  have  not  like  nature  of  sacra- 
ments with  baptUm  and  the  Lord's  snp|>er,  for  that  they 
have  not  any  visible  sign  or  ceremony  ordained  of  God." 
**  The  sacraments  were  not  ordained  of  Christ  tn  be  gazed 
npon,  or  to  be  carried  abont,  hut  that  we  should  duly  nee 
them ;  and  In  such  only  as  worthily  receive  the  same  they 
have  a  wholesome  effect  or  operation.  .  . .  Trausnb^ttau- 
tlatlon  (or  the  chnn»;e  of  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine) 
iu  the  supper  of  the  Lord  cannot  be  proved  by  Holy  Writ, 
bnt  Is  rf*pagnant  to  the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  over- 
throwit  t  le  nature  of  a  sacrament,  and  hath  given  occa- 
sion to  many  sn|>erstltlon9.  The  l)<»dy  of  Christ  is  iriven, 
taken,  and  eaten  In  the  snpper  only  after  a  heavenlv  ana 
ppirlinal  manner ;  and  the  mean  whereby  the  body  of 
(.hrist  Is  received  and  eaten  in  the  snpper  is  faith." 

In  the  three  symbols  above  quoted  may  be  seen  the 
types  of  doctrine  which  have  prevailed,  with  alii^ht 
variations  of  expression,  in  all  Protestant  evan|2:elical 
churches.  The  Lutheran  churches  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica have  alone  followed  the  doctrines  of  the  Aagabui^ 
Confession.  The  Calvinistic  churches  of  all  countriea 
have  followed,  in  the  main,  the  Zwinglian  doctrine  as 
set  forth  in  the  first  Helvetic  Confession ;  while  the 
formula  of  the  Church  of  England  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Methodist  churches  of  Great  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
Sutes. 

Notwithstanding  the  variations  of  views  and  state- 
ments that  prevailed  among  the  difTerent  branches  of 
early  Protestantism,  yet  so  substantial  was  the  unity 
among  all  daaees  of  the  lefonners  in  r^ecting  the  doo> 
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trioe  of  ibe  opus  operatum,  and  also,  as  sacranenta,  all 
observances  besides  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper, 
tluU  the  general  drift  of  the  Protestant  doctrine  be- 
cune  widely  difiused  and  accepted  during  the  first  pe- 
riod of  the  Reformation.  That  the  influence  of  coun- 
ter-diKusdon  had  come  to  be  greatly  dreaded  by  the 
BomsD  theologians  is  obvious  from  several  expressions 
made  me  of  by  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1547.  Never- 
thelefls,  as  we  have  seen,  that  council  proceeded  to  re- 
affirm the  mediaeval  theories  of  the  sacraments  in  their 
moit  objectionable  forms. 

lo  many  points  of  view,  it  may  be  regarded'  as  ex- 
tremely unfortunate  that  among  the  active  agents  of 
the  Keformation  there  arose  serious  dififerences  of  views 
as  to  the  aacnunents,  and  more  especially  that  those  dif- 
fereaoes  resulted  in  actual  divisions  and  oppositions  be- 
twten  brethren  agreed  in  general  principles  and  striv- 
ing for  common  results.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  infer  that  much  discussion  was  necessary  at 
that  period  as  a  means  of  clearing  away  the  misconcep- 
tions of  preceding  ages,  and  of  bringing  out  scriptural 
truth  uto  a  prominent  light.    It  is  impracticable  and 
quite  onoeceasary  here  to  outline  the  successive  and 
pntracted  controversies  with  reference  to  the  sacra- 
ments which  took  place  between  Luther  and  Zwingli 
and  their  successive  foUowers  for  several  generations, 
or,  indeed,  the  somewhat  different  controversies  that 
pKTailed  in  Great  Britain,  bearing  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject. It  is,  however,  only  just  to  remark  that  the  influ- 
ence of  John  Calvin  in  the  Protestant  sacramental  con- 
tro?€»y  was  very  opportune  and  very  powerful.    As  a 
oootemponry  and  friend  both  of  Luther  and  Zwingli, 
he  sought  to  mediate  between  the  extreme  views  of 
b(4h.    His  theory  was,  in  fact,  an  ingenious  compro- 
mise between  the  realism  of  Luther  and  the  idealism 
of  Zwingli.    He  adopted  the  figurative  interpretation 
of  Christ's  words,  tovto  ktrri  to  (rwfid  fiov,  and  rejected 
all  canal  and  materialistic  conceptions  of  the  eucharis- 
tk  mystery;  but  he  at  the  same  time  strongly  asserted 
aspiritusl  real  presence  and  communion  of  Christ's  body 
and  blood  for  the  nourishment  of  the  souL    **  He  taught 
that  believers,  while  they  receive  with  their  mouths  the 
risible  elements,  receive  also  by  faith  the  spiritual  real- 
ities signified  and  sealed  thereby — namely,  the  benefit 
of  the  atoning  sacrifice  on  the  cross  and  the  life-giving 
rirtoe  of  Christ's  glorified  humanity  in  heaven,  which 
tl»  Holy  Ghost  oonvej'^s  to  the  soul  in  a  supernatural 
maoner;  while  unbelieving  or  unworthy  communicants, 
having  do  inward  connection  with  Christ,  receive  only 
Ucad  and  wine  to  their  own  judgment."     Luther  had 
always  insisted  upon  the  corporeal  presence  and  the 
oral  manducation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  by 
commimicants.     Calvin  substituted  for  that  idea  the 
Tirtoal,  or  dynamic,  presence  of  Christ's  humanity,  and 
a  spiritaal  reception  and  assimilation  of  the  Mme  by 
the  act  of  faith  and  through  the  mediation  of  the  Holy 
^IHrit.    This  view  was  substantially  adopted  by  the 
*nterB  and  adherents  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
and,  io  fact,  passed  into  all  the  leading  Reformed  con- 
fcsMos  of  faith.     In  fact,  Melancthon,  during  the  lat^ 
ter  period  of  his  life,  substantially  approved  of  Cai- 
ro's doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper.    That  circumstance 
fnre  rise  to  a  controversy  in  the  bosom  of  the  Luther- 
an Church,  by  which  it  was  divided  into  Lutherans,  or, 
B>ore  property,  ultra-Latherans,  and  Melancthonians,  or 
l^ippists.     Luther's  doctrine,  by  a  literal  interpre- 
tation of  the  words  of  institution,  not  only  involved 
the  onl  manducation,  bat  the  practical  ubiquity,  of  the 
^  of  Christ.    Under  the  influence  of  Bucer  and  Cal- 
^  and  a  further  study  of  Augustine  and  of  the  Holy 
Scripturea,  Melancthon  had  rejected  both  these  views; 
although,  through  modesty  and  strong  personal  attach- 
ment, he  did  not  separate  from  Luther  or  define  an  op- 
ponte  theory.    Lather,  though  grieved  at  these  changes 
^  riew,  nevertheless  did  not  withdraw  his  friendship 
bm  Melancthon ;  bat  when  both  were  dead,  direct  is- 
■■ttwere  made  between  their  respective  followers.    A 


long  and  bitter  controversy  ensoed,  which  extended  Uf 
several  other  topics  of  theology,  as  well  as  that  relating 
to  the  ubiquity,  or  multipresence,  of  Christ's  body.  The 
high  Lutherans  insisted  upon  ubiquity  as  a  necessary 
result  of  the  real  communication  of  the  two  natures  in 
Christ;  while  the  Philippists  and  Calvinists  rejected 
it  as  -inoonsistent  with  the  nature  of  a  body,  with  the 
reality  of  Christ's  ascenrion,  and  with  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  the  infinite  cannot  be  comprehended  or  shut 
up  in  the  finite.  At  the  end  of  the  controversy,  the 
views  of  the  extreme  Lutherans  became  limited  to  only 
a  portion  of  the  Protestants  of  Germany ;  while  those 
of  Melancthon  and  Calvin  were  adopted  by  the  Reform^ 
ed  churches  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  and  the 
Netherlands.  Practically,  the  same  views  were  embody 
ied  ill  the  later  Helvetic  confessions,  in  the  creeds  and 
catechisms  of  the  Scotch  Kirk,  and  in  the  Westminster 
Confession. 

During  the  last  three  hundred  years  a  great  degree 
of  practical  unity  has  prevailed  throughout  Protestant 
Christendom  in  reference  to  the  theory  of  the  sacra- 
ments. This  fact  may  be  attributed  to  the  general  use 
and  recognised  authority  of  the  Word  of  God.  There 
have,  indeed,  been  some  small  sects  whic^,  following  the 
views  of  Socinus,  have,  by  their  theories,  reduced  the 
sacraments  to  mere  commemorative  observances,  hav- 
ing a  certain  emblematic  significance,  but  void  of  any 
spiritual  influence.  The  Friends,  or  Quakers,  have  even 
rejected  the  sacran>ents  as  not  designed  for  continued 
observance,  at  least  in  an  outward  form.  They  claim 
that  the  one  baptism  appointed  for  perpetuity  among 
Christ's  followers  is  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
the  true  Lord's  supper  is  that  alluded  to  in  Rev.  iii,  20 : 
^  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door,  and  knock :  if  any  man 
hear  my  voice,  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him, 
and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me."  Aside  from 
such  slight  exceptions,  the  great  body  of  Protestants, 
while  rejecting  the  mass  and  all  other  superstitious  cer- 
emonies of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  have  sought  to 
practice  the  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  sup- 
per both  in  the  form  and  spirit  of  their  original  appoint- 
ment. It  is  true  that  somewhat  extended  controversies 
have  arisen  as  to  the  subjects  and  the  mode  of  baptism, 
prompted  chiefly  by  the  exclusive  claims  of  those  who 
would  reject  from  the  Lord's  supper  all  who  have  not 
been  baptized  by  immersion  (q.  v. ;  also  biFANT  Bap- 
tism). Another  form  of  exception  to  the  general  Prot-: 
estant  sentiment  has  been  exhibited  by  that  class  of 
Anglicans  and  others  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  those  Romanizing  tendencies  which  have  so 
frequently  terminated  in  adhesion  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  with  her  full  list  of  sacraments. 

VI.  Literature, — Taking  into  view  all  the  phases  of 
controversy  that  have  been  developed  in  reference  to 
the  sacraments,  the  literature  of  the  subject  is  exceed- 
ingly voluminous;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
now  obsolete  and  never  likely  to.  be  reproduced.  That 
the  discussions  of  the  past  have,  on  the  whole,  had  a 
favorable  issue  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  great 
majority  of  modem  publications  relating  to  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  supper  are  of  a  practical  character,  aiming 
to  set  forth  the  design,  the  obligations  to  their  observ- 
ance, and  the  duties  growing  out  of  them.  Publications 
of  this  character  are  so  numerous  and  so  common  that 
an  attempt  to  give  a  full  or  even  a  specimen  list  of  their 
titles  is  deemed  quite  unnecessary.  The  following  are 
chiefly  books  which  discuss  the  broader  aspects  of  the 
sacraments  in  general,  or  which  furnish  historical  data 
respecting  the  devek>pment  of  sacramental  theories: 
Chrysostom,  On  the  Priesthood  (Homilies) ;  Augustine, 
On  Catechising  the  Ignorant;  On  Baptism  (Sermons 
218,  272) ;  On  True  Religion;  Ambrose,  On  the  Sacra- 
ments; Gregory  Nazianzum,  Oration  60;  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  CcU^hetical  Orations;  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Cato* 
chetical  Discourses;  Gregory  the  Great,  Liturgy;  Book 
of  Morals;  the  so-called  Apostolic  Constitutions  (bk. 
8);  Bingham,  Afi^tMea  of  the  Christian  Church;  Ha» 
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g«nbtch,  Hiiloty  of  Dodrinet ;  NcondfT,  Ckurek  Ilii- 
lorg!  (ikceler,  Ciurch  fliUoiy;  Melsnclhon,  Snrtot- 
lia  de  Ctnu  Domiid;  C«lvin,  Dt  Com  Doiabn;  Al- 
benin,  IM  Eacharitlia!  Itcza,  Diteourta  i  CtRiiiner, 
Dffitilvm  of  lU  Tfve  Duclrae  of  tie  UriTi  Supper; 
Cudwonli,  Trut  Ki-lioft  of  iht  l^nTi  Supper;  Halky, 
On  Syitibolic  InMlilulioiu ;  Barrows,  SemioiU!  South, 
SerBtom;  Owen,  SiKnuieMat  DUcoarta;  Brevaiil, 
SiicramaU  and  ^Sacrifice  ;  Willet,  Sgaopiu  Pupiimi ; 
EUiaU,  ffunununi.'  Stiunlt,  Hillary  >f  Ua  Evdiariit; 
Vfhtltiy,Onlheaticraimt<iU!  Aiita  Citrke.  Oa  tit  Ka- 
Aariii ;  Luckey,  Ok  the  l^trdt  Supper ;  Nevin,  Mg*' 
Heat  PmrMti  llarbaugh.  Crted  aad  Calliu;  ■ml  E— 
Magi  by  other  authon  in  TercniUaary  MtmanuM  of  Ike 
llaildUni  CuleeAum.  The  authcnv  wlio  have  diKiuc- 
ed  th«  dncCrine  of  the  uenoKnU  ■■  ■  tOjiic  of  theolni^y 
are  almoac  innumerable.  .See  alao  all  Church  creeilt, 
e.  If.  »chair,  Crredt  of  ikt  ChunAa  (N.  Y.  1878,  S  vula. 
8vo).     (D.  P.  K.) 

SaoramentBl  Seal,  an  expression  uaed  by  ECom- 


che  prieithoud  li 


imeiital  confeaiuon. 
given  lo  [hoee  rilel  which 


Saciamentala,  a 

■re  of  ■  sicnmenlal  ch 
ramenu — such  as  coiiHrmuioii  and  malrimony. 
SaoramentarianB,  ■  contioreraial  name  i 
the  Lutherana  to  the  Zwingliana  to  deugnale  i 
lief  that  the  cunwcrated  elementa  ' 


ental  i 


'mbnl^  ar 


le  body  aiul  blood  o[  Christ  are  real- 
ly and  truly  preeent  to,  and  conveyed  to,  the  faithful  pat- 
Uker  of  them.  The  third  volti'ire  of  SchlUmelljunc'B 
Harelieoruin  Citlai-igut  coiiuuns  49S  pages  "  De  Secia 
Sacramenlarinruni  qui  Cin^liani  leu  Calvinistai  vocan- 
tur,"— Ulunt,i»irt.o/S«(»,a.v,    See  Zwinouans. 

SacramontaTT,  the  name  of  a  bunk  in  the  Romish 
Chari-h  containini;  the  collecta,  together  with  the  can- 
on, or  thai  part  of  the  aacramental  service  which  ia  in- 

Sacraments ;   Saoramentnm.      See   Sacba- 

Saciarlnm,  a  term  employed  by  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans to  denote  any  place  in  which  aacied  thing*  were 
deposiletl.  A  sacrarium  was  either  public  or  private. 
the  former  being  a  part  of  a  temple  in  which  the  idol 
atood,  aiid  the  latter  the  part  of  a  iirivate  house  in 
which  the  Peaales  were  kept.  In  the  early  Latin 
Church  the  name  was  given  to  the  chancel  or  bema, 
and  also  to  the  side  table  ^obUiOonaiTum)  od  which  the 
offerings  of  the  people  were  deposited. 

Saored  Heart,  Bkothkhb  of  the,  a  lay  order  in 
the  Human  Catholic  Church  devoted  to  the  instruction 
of  youth,  especially  in  t'rance,  where  it  was  founded  by 

1847  to  the  United  States.  The  Brothers  have  acade- 
mies, orphan  asylums,  and  schools,  with  more  than  600 
'  It  theii  caie,  in  KentiKky,  Hiiaisaippi,  and 


SACRKD  HEART  (of  Jens),  Fka9t  op  the,  a  fes- 
tival uf  comparatively  modem  institution  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  fur  ■  time  the  subject  of  much 
controversy  among  Roman  Catholiea  themeelve^  Its 
origin  is  traced  to  a  vision  recorded  of  ■  French  nun  of 
the  Order  of  the  Visiution,  named  Hary  Margaret  Ala- 
coque,  who  lived  at  Paray-le-Monial,  in  Burgundy,  in 
the  latter  half  nf  the  17th  century,  and  whose  eniiiuH- 
asm  led  her  to  practice  a  special  devotion  to  the  heart 
of  the  Saviour.  This  devotion  was  gradually  propa- 
gated in  France,  and  at  len^h  was  approved  bv  pope 
Clement  XII  in  I73j  and  1736,  and  bv  Clement  XIII  in 
176S.  The  festival  is  held  on  the  Friday  after  the  oc- 
tave of  Corptis  Christ!  ^^-C'^fimVrfl'f  fSiuyctop.  s.  v. 

This  festival  has  for  its  principal  object  to  excite  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  celebrate  it  a  feeling  of  love  to 


Jesus.    It 


SACRED  HEART 

lis  douhilesB  given  origiti  to  the  sociHicsiif 
e.    The  iuatructiuns  tn  these  fur  each  day  is 

—Von  will  enter  into  the  opened  bean  nfjenu 
moTBo/ioBT,  itiare  to  purity  yon 
acted  dUriuK  llie  week,aud  liidf 


^,idai/.-Toawll1c«nlemplHteJe   _        _ 

Under  nwXVr.  wlio  has  bri'DKtal  jou  forih  In  hit  tian, 
with  Inexpreialble  pnlua;  Tin  will  reuoee  lu  bis  anon  •>  a 
child  In  the  anns  oFits  m<Kher. 

"Sottmfoii.— Yon  will  nlloryonrwlfto  the  heart  of  Jbhb 
as  n  stet^m  coralne  up  to  the  tsmule  to  be  luunolaied  and 
led  before  tbe  sacrlAcer." 
— Eadie,  Kctlei.  Cgclop.  «.  v. 

SACRED  HEART  (a/' Jen«),  Ladies  op  rm,  a  re- 
ligious congregation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
founded  in  Paris  Nov.  SI,  1800,  and  devoted  to  educa- 
tion. In  that  year  Joseph  Desire  Varin,  superior  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Faith,  denrous  of  esublishing  a  societr 
of  women  who  wouU  devote  themselves  to  the  educa- 
tion of  young  bdies  of  the  higher  claaace,  selected  Ua- 
deleine 'Sophie  Louise  Barat  and  OcUvie  Bailly.  On 
Nov.  il  they  eonsecrated  themselvea  to  the  Heait  of 
Jesus,  and  opened  a  school  in  Paris.     They  reinoved  in 


a  1801,  s 


pils  increased  rapidly.  Hadame  Barat  was  cl 
perior  in  1802,  branch  eaMblishmenls  were  founded,  snd 
in  1806  a  flral  chapter  of  the  order  was  held,  at  whicli 
that  lady  was  chosen  superior-general,  which  post  she 
retained  till  her  death,  in  1866.  Pfere  Variti  compleie.! 
his  draft  of  the  proposed  constitutions  in  1B3&,  anil 
they  were  approved  by  Leo  XII  Dec.  W,  1826.  Beim; 
invited  by  the  pope  to  Ronte,  they  established  them- 

They  spread  thence  to  the  chief  cities  of  Italy,  and  soon 
owned  Nourishing  schools  in  Austria,  Bavaria,  Pinsua. 
Belgium,  England,  and  Ireland.  Thev  had  cnme  to  Ih* 
United  States  in  1817  with  hlstiop  Dubourg,  of  New 
Orleaoa,  and  finmded  a  bouse  near  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Tbdt 


It  Brothers  uf  the  Sacred  Haut. 
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iDci*M«  in  this  ooantry  is  chiefly  owing  to  tbe  late 
inrhbbbop  Hughn,  lo  UadiTae  Elisabeth  Uallitzin,  ind 
spenallv  lo  Madame  Aloyeia  Hirdry,  wbo  fnunded  tbe 
majunij'  uf  ifae  American  houeiL  Tbey  apeaed  ■ 
ichuol  a[  tbe  conier  of  Huustoii  and  MiiUjeTTy  Kreew, 
New  Vorli,  and  nun  the  order  hat  spreail  to  the  priaci- 
p*]  natee  nr  the  Union,  to  the  Canadian  provincta, 
Caba,  and  Chili.  The  rules  and  cooatitulioiis  are  ckioely 
iDulelled  on  those  ot  the  Society  of  Jews  in  all  that  re- 
tard! the  cnnilitions  fur  membenhip,  training,  degrees, 
elteiiong,  tic  The  membeis  empl»yed  in  teaching  and 
jnreniing  are  alyled  "choir  religious,"  tbe  other*  "lay 
■bter!!.'*  Acenniiiig  to  Appleioni'  Cfrlupaidiii,  the  or- 
der bad  (I«75) :  "  In  France,  8  provinces  and  42  estab- 
liihmenta,  including  I  in  Algien;  the  prot-ince  of  Bel- 
gium and  Holland,  witb  4  eatabliabments :  that  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  with  S ;  that  nf  Iu1y,with  6;  that  uf 
Sljain,with3;  and  that  of  Auiina,wiih  6.  In  America, 
thry  bad  in  the  United  Stales  8  proriiices,  with  !l 
house*;  the  proTinee  of  Canada,  with  6;  and  the  pror- 
ioce  of  Chili,  with  b,  bemdea  an  establish  men  t  at  Ha- 
Tinna.  Tbe  number  of 'choir  religiiHie'  wai  Utib,  and 
thaioflay  BineralM?;  total  4ZTi.  The  wutral  house 
of  ihe  whole  order  and  tbe  residence  of  the  saperior- 
getteral  ii  in  the  Buolerard  dee  Invalidea,  Paris." 


Oatdoor  Dtea*  of  the  Ladle*  of  lbs  Sacred  Beart 
SACRED  HEART  infUaTy),  Order  of  thr,  a  sn- 


ot nun 


lal  a 


n  Franc 


bytl 


tbbi!  Brault  in  1755,  and  devured 

Ens  and  neglected,  especially  during  the  French  Revo- 

8a(3«d  Hearts  {of  Jftia  and  Mary),  CoNTiRROA- 
Tiox  or  TMK,  a  religious  order  in  the  Roman  Culbuli 
Ckuch,  rounded  at  Poitier*  in  1X00  by  M.  Coudrin  ami 
Hadame  Ayme  de  la  Chevallerie,  for  the  cultivation  of 
pHSnial  piety  (hence  it  is  somelinvs  alyled  tbe  Ordtr 
•fOu  Frrprlual  Adoraticm  of  the  Hu^  Host),  the  edu- 
aiimofyonth,  miaeionaiy  labors,  etc  TheCongraga- 
lioci  has  houses  in  vatioiia  parts  of  France.  See  Migne, 
D>a.  if  Ordra  Rtligiaa,  iv,  1277  sq. 

SaerUcatl,  Christians  who,  ui  sraid  cnndemnation 
Mere  a  heathen  tribunal,  had  uO^red  sacrifice  to  an  idol. 
Wlier  Hich  peiaona,  after  the  persecution  wae  over,  re- 
unitd  to  the  Church,  they  were  obliged  to  undergo  a 
WIT  pijid  penaoce  before  they  oouid  be  readmitted  into 
iu  fellnwihip.  .  Saer^ficali  is  their  denomination  a* 
pnitenit,  after  their  retnm  to  iIk  filth.  Tbuee  who 
antiiiiKd  in  idolatry  were  simply  apostates.    See  Li- 

Ssortfloft  pmpoij  ta  called,  ia  tbs  solenm  inllic- 
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tion  of  death  on  a  liring  creature,  generally  by  effiisiaa 
of  it*  blood,  in  a  way  of  religious  worahip;  and  the  pre- 
senting of  this  act  to  the  Deity  as  a  supplicatiun  Tor  tbe 
panlun  uf  sin,  and  a  supposed  mean  of  oimpentaliou  fur 
the  insult  and  injury  thereby  olTered  lo  his  majesty  and 
government.  Among  the  Hebrews  it  was  an  olfeting 
made  to  U<id  on  hit  altar  by  Ihe  hand  of  a  lawful  min- 
ister. Sacritice  ditFered  frum  oUuIion;  in  a  sacrifice 
tbeie  was  a  real  change  ur  destruction  of  the  thing  of- 
fered, whereat  an  oblation  wai  but  a  simple  oflering  or 
gift.  (Tbe  fulluwingartideisbased  upon  that  inSmith'a 
OicLnflheBiblf.)     See  also  Sackificial  OvnERixo, 

I.  Sa-^lun  Tenm. — The  (ullowing  are  the  original 
wordt  used  in  tbe  Bible  to  express  the  sacrificial  act : 

1.  'TJJ'?.  mnchah,  from  the  obsolete  root  nilS,  "to 
give ;"  used  in  Gen.  ixxii,  13,  W,  21,  of  a  gift  from  Ja- 
cob to  Esau  (Sept.  iipai');  in  !  Sam.viij,  2,  6  (Cii^), 
ill  1  Kings  iv,  21  (Jupa),  in  2  Kings  xvii,  4  (/lovad), 
of  a  tribute  from  a  vassal  kiiigi  in  Gen.  iv,  S,  fi,  of  a 
sacrifice  generally  (iwpov  and  Svaia,  indifferenthO; 
and  in  Lev.  ii,  1,  4,  5,  6,  joined  witb  the  wwd  tarbini, 
uf  an  unblomly  saoriHee,  or  "meat-offering"  (generslly 
IwpBv  iviTia).  [ts  derivation  and  usage  point  to  that 
idea  of  sacrilice  which  represents  itata  eucbsristic  gill 
tn  Cod  our  King.     See  Mi.schah. 

2.  la";^,  korim  (derived  from  the  root  3^;?,  "to 
approach,"  or  [iu  Hipbil]  to  "make  to  apptoaeb"): 
used  with  mucAdA  in  Lev.  ii,  1, 4, 5,  6  (Sept.  Sipov  ^v- 
na),  generally  rendered  la^y  (see  Mark  vii,  1 1,  top- 
liar,  0  tOTi  Siipoi')  or  Tpovfopa.  The  idea  i>r  a  gill 
hardly  seems  inherent  in  the  root,  which  rather  points 
to  sacrifice,  as  a  symbol  of  communion  or  covenant  be- 
tween timl  and  man.   -See  Corbah. 

8.  n3T,M4rifi(derived  from  tbe  root  nST.I 
ter  animals,"  especially  to  "slsy  In  sacriHi 
emphatically  la  a  bhmfy  tacrilice,  one  in  which  tbe 
shedding  of  blood  is  the  nseiitial  idea.  I'bus  it  is  op- 
posed to  mineAik  in  l^a.  xl,6  ((3un;a>p  leni  Trponfopav), 
and  to  oiaA  (the  whole  bumt-offcring)  in  Exod.  x,  Sfi; 
xviii,  12,  etc  With  it  the  expiatory  idea  of  sacribce  is 
naturally  connected.    See  Victim. 

4.  In  the  New  Test,  the  comprehensive  term  is  ivaia 
(from  dim,  which  seemt  tadically  to  express  the/uin- 
iag  af  of  the  sacrificial  smoke),  whicb  it  used  both  of 
the  victim  offered  and  of  the  act  of  immolation,  whether 
literal  or  ligurative. 

Distinct  from  these  general  terms,  and  often  appended 
to  ibem,  are  the  words  denoting  special  kimls  of  sacri- 
fice.   See  OKFCRTNa. 

5.  nbi;,  aliJt  (Sept.  generally  oXocaurtufin),  tbe 
"  whole  burnl-oOeriiig."     See  BirKMT-OKFKRiKO. 

6.  cbd,  Mlmi  (Sept,  dvaia  aunipiov),  used  fre- 
quently witli  nsi,  and  sometimes  called  'i^~'J>,  the 
"peace-"  or  "thank-offering."   See  each  of  these  worda. 

7.  rx^n,  eha'l&h  (Sept,  genenlly  jripi  n/iapr/nf), 
the  "sin-offering"  (q.  v.). 

8.  Ol?^  aiham  (Sept.  generally  jrXt(/i/i(XH'a),  the 
"  trespass-offering"  (q.  v.). 

9.  ni^X,  itkth^h  (from  SiX.jSr*),  a  "sacrifice  loade 
by  fire ;"  tpoken  of  every  kind  of  sacrifice  and  offering, 
as  commonly  burned  (Lev.  ii,  S,  10),  and  even  of  those 
nM  coosuRted  by  fire  (xiv,  7,  9);  but  usually  in  the  rit- 
ual formula,  "a  sacriAcc  of  sweet  odor  to  Jehovah"  (i,9, 
IS,  17;  ii,  3,  9;  iii,  6;  comp.  Exod.  ixix,  41 ;  Lev.  viii, 
21 ;  biieHy,  Exod.  xxix,  18,  26;  Lev.  ii,  16).    See  Fire, 

10.  n^'Pl,  lnd6h,  is  used  in  a  figurative  sense  only, 
"  a  sacrifice  of  praise."    See  Piiaise. 

■  1 1.  jn,  chag  (from  ijn,  to  dmet  in  religious  Joy),  is 
properly  a./rfi'mJonly;  but  by  metonymy  is  occasion- 
ally used  for  the  sacrificial  victims  of  such  occasions 
(F.'xoil.  xxiii,  18-,  Psa.  cxviii,  27;  Mai.  ii,  S).   See  Fes- 

Tbe  term  "sacrifice"  is  sometimes  used  figuratively 
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for  deep  repentance  (Pta.  li,  17),  for  the  good  works  of 
believers  (PbiL  iv,  18 ;  Heb.  xiii,  ]6),  and  for  the  duties 
of  prayer  and  praise  (Kom.  xii,  1 ;  Ueb.  xiii,  15 ;  1  Pet. 
ii,6). 

II.  Oriffin  of  Sacrifice, — Did  it  arise  from  a  natural 
instinct  of  man,  sanctioned  and  guided  by  God,  or  was 
it  the  subject  of  some  distinct  primeval  revelation? 
This  is  a  question  the  importance  of  which  has  proba- 
bly been  exaggerated.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
sacrifice  was  sanctiontsd  by  God's  law,  with  a  special 
typical  reference  to  the  atonement  of  Christ;  its  uni- 
versal prevalence,  independent  of,  and  often  opposed  to, 
man's  natural  reasonings  on  his  relation  to  God,  shows 
it  to  have  been  primeval,  and  deeply  rooted  in  the  in- 
stincts of  humanity.  Whether  it  was  first  enjoined  by 
an  external  command,  or  whether  it  was  based  on  that 
sense  of  sin  and  lost  communion  with  God  which  is 
stamped  by  his  hand  on  the  heart  of  man,  is  a  histori- 
cal question,  perhaps  insoluble,  probably  one  which  can- 
not be  treated  at  all,  except  in  connection  with  some 
general  theory  of  the  method  of  primeval  revelation, 
but  certainly  one  which  does  not  affect  the  authority 
and  the  meaning  of  the  rite  itself.  We  need  not  dis- 
cuss here  the  theory  of  the  old  English  deists,  such  as 
Blount  and  Tyndale,  that,  as  cruel  men  delighted  in 
bloodshed,  so  they  conceived  God  to  be  like  themselves, 
and  sought  to  please  and  appease  him  by  the  slaughter 
of  innocent  beasts;  or  the  specious  improvement  of  this 
theory  which  Spencer  {De  Leg,  Htbr,  Bit.  L  iii,  diss,  ii) 
framed,  that  men  sacrificed  originally  because  of  the 
savage  wildness  of  their  nature,  and  that  (vod  accepted 
and  ratified  their  grim  worship  to  restrain  them  from 
what  was  worse.  The  question  is  now  proposed  in  this 
form :  Did  sacrifice  arise  from  the  natural  religious  in- 
stinct of  man,  with  or  without  (for  both  views  are  held) 
an  unconscious  inspiration  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  or  did  it 
originate  in  a  distinct  divine  revelation  ?  Those  who 
advocate  the  former  view  speak  of  sacrifice  as  the  **free 
expression  of  the  divinely  determined  nature  of  man" 
(Neumann).  "  Man  sacrifices  because  of  his  inaliena- 
ble divine  likeness,  according  to  which  he  cannot  cease 
to  seek  that  communion  with  God  for  which  he  was 
created,  even  through  such  an  effectual  self-sacrifice  as 
is  exhibited  in  sacrifice.  Sacrifices  have  thus  been  as 
little  an  arbitrary  invention  of  man  as  prayer.  Like 
prayer,  they  have  originated  in  an  inner  necewity  to 
which  man  freely  surrenders  himself"  (Oehler,  in  Uer- 
zog's  Real-EncykL  x,  617). 

1.  One  recent  writer  on  the  subject  (Davison,  /«- 
quiry  into  the  Origin  and  Intent  of  Primitive  SaaHfice, 
1825)  adduces  (on  the  authority  of  Spencer  and  Ou- 
tram)  the  consent  of  the  fathers  in  favor  of  the  human 
origin  of  primitive  patriarchal  sacrifice,  and  alleges  that 
the  notion  of  its  divine  origin  is  '*  a  mere  modern  fig- 
ment, excogitated  in  the  presumptively  speculative  age 
of  innovating  Puritanism."  This  assertion  has,  in  part, 
been  met  by  Faber  (^Treatise  on  the  Origin  ofErpuito- 
ry  Sacrifice^  1827),  who  shows  that  the  only  authorities 
adduced  by  Outram  (Z>c  SacrificOs)  and  S^iencer  {l)e 
Ijeg,  Hebr.)  are  Justin  Martyr,  Chrysostom,  the  author 
of  the  work  called  Apostolical  Constitutions^  and  the  au- 
thor of  the  Questions  and  A  nswers  to  the  Orthodox,  com- 
monly printed  with  the  works  of  Justin  Martyr.  Of 
the  early  theologians  thus  adduced,  the  last  three  are 
positive  and  explicit  in  their  assertion,  while  the  senti- 
ments of  Justin  Martyr  are  gathered  rather  by  impli- 
cation than  in  consequence  of  any  direct  avowaL  He 
says,  "  As  circumcbion  commenced  from  Abraham,  so 
the  Sabbath,  and  sacrifices,  and  oblations,  and  festivals 
commenced  from  Moses;"  which  clearly  intimates  that 
he  considered  primitive  sacrifice  as  a  human  invention 
until  made  by  the  law  a  matter  of  religious  obligation. 
The  great  body  of  the  fathers  are  silent  as  to  the  oiigin 
of  sacrifice ;  but  a  considerable  number  of  them,  cited 
by  Spencer  (Z>«  Leg,  Hebr.  p.  646  sq.),  held  that  sacri- 
fice was  admitted  into  the  law  through  condescension 
to  the  weakness  of  the  people,  who  had  been  familiar- 


ized with  it  in  Egypt,  and,  if  not  allowed  to  aacrifioe  to 
God,  would  have  been  tempted  to  sacrifice  to  the  iduls 
of  their  heathen  neighbors.     The  ancient  writers  who 
held  this  opinion  are  Justin  Martyr,  Origeu,  Tertullian, 
Chryaostom,  Theodoret,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Epiphanius 
of  Salamis,  Irenaius,  Jerome,  Prooopias,  Eucberius,  Ana»> 
tatius,  and  the  author  of  the  Apostolical  ComttitHiiem, 
But  out  of  the  entire  number,  only  the  four  already  men- 
tioned allege  incidentally  the  human  origin  of  primitive 
sacrifice ;  the  rest  are  silent  on  this  point.    Outram,  in- 
deed (/As  Sacrif,  lib.  i,  cap.  1,  §  6,  p.  8, 9),  thinks  that  ia 
giving  this  opinion  they  virtualfy  deny  the  dit-ine  ori- 
gin of  sacrifice.     But  it  is  fairiy  answered  that  the  as- 
sertion, be  it  right  or  be  it  wrong,  that  aacritice  was  in- 
troduced into  the  law  from  condescension  to  the  Egyp- 
tianizing  weakness  of  the  people,  fumishea  no  legitimate 
proof  that  the  persons  entertaining  this  opinion  held 
the  mere  human  origin  of  primitive  patriarchal  sacri- 
fice, and  affords  no  ground  for  ailing  the  consent  of 
Christian  antiquity  in  favor  of  that  opiniim.    Such  per- 
sons could  not  but  have  known  that  the  rite  of  sacrifice 
existed  anterior  to  the  rise  of  pagan  idolatry ;  and  ba>ce 
the  notion  which  they  entertained  leaves  the  qoeation 
as  to  the  primitive  origin  of  sacrifice  entirely  open,  so 
far  as  they  are  concerned.    Paganism,  whether  in  Egypt 
or  elsewher*.  merely  borrowed  the  rite  from  pnre  patri- 
archism,  which  already  possessed  it;  and  unless  a  writ- 
er expr^sly  declares  such  to  be  his  opinion,  we  are  not 
warranted  in  concluding  that  he  held  the  human  origin 
of  primitive  patriarchal  sacrittoe,  simply  because  he  con- 
ceives that  a  svstem  of  sacrificial  service  had  been  mm- 
mediately  adopted  into  the  law  from  paganism  out  of 
condescension  to  the  weakness  of  the  people.     Besides, 
some  of  these  yery  fathers  held  language  with  respect 
to  primitive  sacrifice  not  much  in  favor  of  the  interpre- 
tation which  has,  on  this  ground,  been  given  to  their 
sentiments.    Thus,  according  to  Cyril,** God  accepted 
the  sacrifice  of  Abel  and  rejected  the  sacrifice  of  Cain, 
because  it  was  fitting  that  posterity  should  leani  from 
thence  how  they  might  blamelessly  offer  unto  God  his 
meet  and  due  honor."     If,  then,  these  authorities  be 
taken  as  neutral  on  the  question,  with  the  four  excep- 
tions already  indicated,  we  shall  find  whatever  authori- 
ty we  ascribe  to  these  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  testimony  of  other  ancient  witnesses  in  favor  of  the 
divine  origin  of  primitive  sacrifice.    Philo-Judaeus  aays, 
*'Abel  brought  neither  the  same  oblation  as  Cain,  nor 
in  the  sa  ne  manner;  but,  instead  of  things  inanimate, 
he  brought  things  animate;  and  instead  of  later  and 
secondary  products,  he  bntught  the  older  and  the  first : 
for  he  offered  in  sacrifice  from  the  firstlings  of  bis  flock, 
and  from  their  fat,  according  to  the  most  holy  command" 
{De  Sacrif,  A  belis  et  Cahd  in  Ojtp,  p.  145).    Augustine, 
after  expressly  referring  the  origin  of  sacrifice  to  the 
divine  command,  more  distinctly  evolves  his  meaning 
by  saying, "  The  prophetic  immolation  of  blood,  testify* 
ing,  from  the  ver}'  commencement  of  the  human  race, 
the  future  passion  of  the  Mediator,  is  a  matter  of  deep 
antiquity ;  inasmuch  as  Abel  is  found  in  Holy  Script- 
ure to  have  been  the  fimt  who  offered  up  this  prophet- 
ic immolation"  {Cont,  Faust.  Afanich,  in  Opp,  vl,  145). 
Kext  we  come  to  Athanasius,  who,  speaking  of  the 
consent  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  the  New,  says :  **  What  Moses  taught,  these 
things  his  predecessor  Abraham  had  pre9er\'ed ;   and 
what  Abraham  had  preserved,  with  those  things  Knoch 
and  Noah  were  well  acquainted ;  for  they  made  a  distino 
tion  b^ween  the  clean  and  the.  undeany  and  were  accepta- 
ble to  God.     11)  us,  also,  in  like  manner,  Abel  bore  tes- 
timony ;  for  he  knew  what  he  had  learned  from  Adano, 
and  Adam  himself  taught  only  what  he  had  previtntsfy 
learned  from  the  Lord"  (Synod,  Nicen,  contra  Httr,  A  ri^ 
an,  decrei,  in  Opp,  i,  403).     Ensebius  of  Csearea,  in  a 
passage  too  long  for  quotation,  alleges  that  animal  sac- 
rifice was  first  of  all  practiced  by  the  ancient  lovera  of 
(lod  (the  patriarchs),  and  that  not  by  accident,  but 
through  a  certain  divine  contrivance,  under  which,  as 
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tanght  hf  the  Divine  Spirit,  it  became  their  duty  thus 
to  shadow  forth  the  great  and  venerable  victim,  really 
•eoeptable  to  God,  which  was,  in  time  then  future,  des- 
tined to  be  ofEeced  in  behalf  of  the  whole  human  race 
{DemouL  Evang,  i,  8, 24, 25). 

Anwmg  the  considerationa  urged  in  support  of  the 
opinioo  that  sacriftoe  must  have  originated  in  a  divine 
coamand,  it  has  he&a  suggested  as  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful whether,  independently  of  such  a  command,  and  as 
distinguished  from  vegetable  oblations,  animal  sacrifice, 
wbieh  inrdves  the  practice  of  slaughtering  and  burn- 
ing an  innocent  victia,  could  ever,  under  any  aspect, 
hare  been  adopted  as  a  rite  likely  to  gain  the  favor  of 
(iod.   Onr  own  course  of  scriptural  education  f»events 
ua,  perhaps,  from  being  competent  judges  on  this  point; 
but  we  have  morns  of  judging  how  so  singular  a  rite 
mwt  strike  the  minds  of  thinking  men  not  in  the  same 
degree  prepossessed  by  eariy  associations.    The  ancient 
Greek  mastera  of  thought  not  nnfrequently  expressed 
tbeir  astonishment  bow  and  upon  what  rational  princi- 
ples 10  strange  an  institution  as  that  of  animal  sacrifice 
eodd  e\'er  have  originated ;  for  as  to  the  notion  of  its 
bangpleasmg  to  the  Deity,  such  a  thing  struck  them 
a»  a  manifest  impossibility  (lamblic  De  Vil.  Pytkug.  p. 
106-118;  Porphyr.  Da  A  b$tin,  p.  96 ;  Theophrasu  et  Por- 
phrr.  ap.  Enseb.  iVop.  Evang,  p.  90,  91).     Those  who 
^  not  believe  that  sacrifices  were  of  divine  institution 
must  dispose  of  this  difficulty  by  alleging  that,  when 
Den  bad  come  to  slay  animals  for  their  own  food,  they 
might  think  it  right  to  slay  them  to  satisfy  their  gods; 
lad^in  factfGrotius,  who  held  the  human  origin  of  sao- 
riiioes,  and  yet  believed  that  animal  food  was  not  used 
before  the  Deluge,  is  reduced  to  the  expedient  of  con- 
teodiog  that  Abel's  offering  was  not  an  animal  sacri- 
fiee,  but  only  the  produce — the  milk  and  wool — of  his 
best  sheep.   This,  however,  shows  that  he  believed  ani- 
o»i  sacrifice  to  have  been  impossible  before  the  Deluge 
vithoat  the  sanction  of  a  divine  command,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  he  discredited. 

A  strong  moral  argument  in  favor  of  the  divine  in- 
ititatioo  of  sacrifice,  somewhat  feebly  put  by  Hallet 
(CntsMtf.  on  Hth,  xt,  4,  cited  by  Magee,  On  the  Atone- 
"«tf),has  been  reproduced  with  increased  force  by  Fa- 
ber  (/Vin.  Saerifice,  p.  18S).  It  amounts  to  this*:  (1.) 
Sacrifice,  when  uncommanded  by  God,  is  a  mere  act 
of  gratuitous  superstition;  whence,  on  the  principle  of 
M$  reprobation  of  what  he  denominates  will  -  wor- 
ship, it  is  neither  acceptable  nor  pleasing  to  God.  (2.) 
But  sacrifice  during  the  patriarchal  ages  was  accept- 
ed by  God,  and  was  plainly  honored  with  his  approba- 
lioQ*  (3.)  Therefore,  sacrifice  during  the  patriarchal 
^eoold  not  have  been  an  act  of  superstition  uncom- 
Ottoded  by  God.  (4.)  If,  then,  such  was  the  character 
of  primitive  sacrifice — that  is  to  say,  if  primitive  sacn- 
fiee  was  Mof  a  mere  act  of  gratuitous  superstition  un- 
<>"oounded  by  God — it  mnst,  in  that  case,  indubitably 
bsre  been  a  divine,  and  not  a  human,  institution.  If  it 
be  held  that  any  of  the  ancient  sacrifices  were  expiato- 
rr.orpiacQlar,  the  argument  for  their  divine  origin  is 
(lengthened,  as  it  is  hard  to  conceive  the  combination 
of  ideas  onder  which  the  notion  of  expiatory  sacrifice 
<<"dd  be  worked  oat  by  the  human  mind.  This  diffi- 
^is  so  great  that  the  ablest  advocates  of  the  human 
ongin  of  primitive  animal  sacrifice  feel  bound  also  to 
^  that  such  sacrifices  as  then  existed  were  piacular. 
It  is  strongly  insisted  that  the  doctrine  of  an  atonement 
hf  aotmal  sacrifice  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  light  of 
Bitaie  or  from  the  principles  of  reason.  If,  therefore, 
the  idea  existed,  it  nanst  either  have  arisen  in  the  fer- 
^  nQ  of  a  goeanng  superstition,  or  have  been  divine- 
^  ippobted.  Now,  we  know  that  God  cannot  approve 
of  oBwarranted  and  presumptuous  superstition ;  if,  there- 
^  he  can  be  shown  to  have  received  with  approba- 
^  t  species  of  sacrifice  nndiscoverable  by  the  light 
jifsatife^or  ftom  the  principles  of  reason,  it  follows  that 
it  Bait  lunre  been  of  his  own  institntion. 
^  question  of  the  existence  of  expiatoiy  sacrifice 


before  the  law,  however,  is  more  difficult,  and  is  denied 
by  Outram,  Eniesti,  Doderlin,  Davison,  and  many  oth- 
ers, who  believe  that  it  was  revealed  under  the  law,  as 
well  as  by  those  who  doubt  its  existence  under  the  Mo- 
saical  dispensatioik  The  arguments  already  stated  in 
favor  of  the  divine  institution  of  primitive  sacrifice  go 
equally  to  support  the  existence  of  piacular  sacrifice, 
the  idea  of  which  seems  more  urgently  to  have  required 
a  divine  intimation.  Besides,  expiatory  sacrifice  is 
found  to  have  existed  among  all  nations  in  conjunc- 
tion with  eucharistic  and  impetrat<Hry  sacrifices;  and 
it  lies  at  the  root  of  the  principle  on  which  human  sac- 
rifices were  offered  among  the  ancient  nations.  The 
expiatory  view  of  sacrifice  is  frequently  produced  by 
heathen  writers:  "Take  heart  for  heart,  fibre  for  fibre. 
This  life  we  give  you  in  the  place  of  a  better  **  (Ovid, 
Fcuti,  vi,  161).  This  being  ^e  case,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  but  that  the  idea  was  derived,  along  with  ani- 
mal sacrifice  itself,  from  the  practice  of  Noah,  and  pre- 
served among  his  various  descendants.  This  argument, 
if  valid,  would  show  the  primitive  origin  of  piacular 
sacrifice.  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  idea  of 
sacrifice  which  Noah  transmitted  to  the  postdiluvian 
world  was  the  same  that  he  had  derived  from  his  pious 
ancestors,  and  the  same  that  was  evinced  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  Abel,  to  which  we  are,  by  the  course  of  the  argu- 
ment, again  brought  back.  Now  if  that  sacrifice  was 
expiatory,  we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  it  was  di- 
vinely commanded;  and  the  supposition  that  it  was 
both  expiatory  and  divinely  commanded  makes  the 
whole  history  far  more  clear  and  consistent  than  any 
other  which  has  been  or  can  be  offered.  It  amounts, 
then,  to  this — that  Cain,  by  bringing  a  eucharistic  of- 
fering, when  his  brother  brought  one  which  was  expia- 
tory, denied  virtually  that  his  sins  deserved  death,  or 
that  he  needed  the  blood  of  atonement.  Some  go  fur- 
ther, and  allege  that  in  the  text  itaelf  God  actually 
commanded  Cain  to  offer  a  piacular  sacrifice.  (See 
this  question  discussed  below.) 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  difficulty  in  the  the- 
ory which  refers  it  to  a  distinct  command  of  God  is 
the  total  silence  of  Holy  Scripture — a  silence  the  more 
remarkable  when  contrasted  with  the  distinct  reference 
made  in  Gen.  ii  to  the  origin  of  the  Sabbath.  Sacri- 
fice when  first  mentioned,  in  the  case  of  Cain  and  Abel, 
is  referred  to  as  a  thing  of  course ;  it  is  said  to  have 
been  brought  by  men;  there  is  no  hint  of  any  com- 
mand given  by  God.  This  consideration,  the  strength 
of  whichr  no  ingenuity  has  been  able  to  impair,  al- 
though it  does  not  actually  disprove  the  formal  revela- 
tion of  sacrifice,  yet  at  least  forbids  the  assertion  of  it, 
as  of  ii  positive  and  important  doctrine.  See,  for  ex- 
ample (as  in  Faber's  Origin  of  Saaifice),  the  elaborate 
reasoning  on  the  translation  of  Pfitttn  in  Gen.  iv,  7. 
Even  supposing  the  version  a  "sin-offering  coucheth 
at  the  door"  to  be  correct,  on  the  ground  of  general 
usage  of  the  word,  of  the  curious  version  of  the  Sept., 
and  of  the  remarkable  grammatical  construction  of  the 
masculine  participle  with  the  feminine  noun  (as  refer- 
ring to  the  fact  that  the  sin-offering  was  actually  a 
male),  still  it  does  not  settle  the  matter.  The  Lord 
even  then  speaks  of  sacrifice  as  existing,  and  as  known 
to  exist:  he  does  not  institute  it.  The  supposition 
that  the  "skins  of  beasts"  in  Gen.  iii,21  were  skins  of 
animals  sacrificed  by  God's  command  is  a  pure  assump- 
tion. The  argument  on  Heb.  xi,  4,  that  faith  can  rest 
only  on  a  distinct  divine  command  as  to  the  special 
occasion  of  its  exercise,  is  contradicted  by  the  general 
definition  of  it  given  in  ver.  1.     (See  below.) 

Nor  is  the  fact  of  the  mysterious  and  supernatural 
character  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  with  which  the 
sacrifices  of  the  O.  T.  are  expressly  connected,  any  con- 
clusive argument  on  this  side  of  the  question.  All  al- 
low that  the  eucharistic  and  deprecatory  ideas  of  sacri- 
fice are  perfectly  natural  to  man.  The  higher  view  of 
its  expiatory  character,  dependent,  as  it  is,  entirely  oo 
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ito  typical  luitare,  appears  but  gradually  in  Scripture.- 
It  U  veiled  under  other  ideas  in  the  case  of  the  patri- 
archal sacriHces.  It  is  first  distinctly  mentioned  in  the 
Law  (Lev.  xvii,  11,  etc) ;  but  even  then  the  theory  of 
the  sill-offering,  and  of  the  classes  of  sins  to  which  it 
referred,  is  allowed  to  be  obscure  and  difficult;  it  is 
only  ill  the  N.  T.  (especially  in  the  £pistle  to  the  He- 
brews) that  its  nature  is  clearly  unfolded.  It  is  as 
likely  that  it  pleased  Ciod  gradually  to  superadd  the 
higher  idea  to  an  institution,  derived  by  roan  from  the 
lower  ideas  (which  must  eventually  find  their  justifica- 
tion in  the  higher),  as  that  he  originally  commanded 
the  institution  when  the  time  for  the  revelation  of  ita 
full  meaning  was  not  yet  come.  The  rainbow  was 
just  as  truly  the  symbol  of  God's  new  promise  in  Gen. 
ix,  18-17,  whether  it  had  or  had  not  existed  as  a  natu- 
ral phenomenon  before  the  fiood.  What  God  sets  his 
seal  to  he  makes  a  part  of  his  revelation,  whatever  its 
origin  may  be.  It  is  to  be  noticed  (see  Warburton, 
Dh,  Leg,  ix,  c.  2)  that,  except  in  Gen.  xv,  9,  the  method 
of  patriarchal  sacrifice  is  left  free,  withtmt  any  direction 
on  the  part  of  God,  while  in  all  the  Mosaic  ritual  the 
limitation  and  regulation  of  sacrifice,  as  to  time,  place, 
and  material,  is  a  most  prominent  feature,  on  which 
much  of  its  distinction  from  heathen  sacrifice  depend- 
ed. The  inference  is  at  least  probable  that  when  God 
sanctioned  formally  a  natural  rite,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  did  he  define  its  method. 

See  on  the  question,  in  addition  to  the  above  trea- 
tises, Sykes,  Essay  on  the  Naturey  Oriyiiiy  cayd  Design  of 
Sacrifices ;  Taylor,  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  A  tonement 
(1758);  Kitchie,  Criticism  mpon  Modem  Notions  ofSaC' 
rifces  (176 1) ;  Magee,  Discourses  on  A  tonement  and  Sac- 
rifices,    See  also  Atonbmknt. 

III.  Biblical  History  of  Sacrifice, — 1.  A  nUfMosaic 
Instances, — In  examining  the  various  sacrifices  record- 
ed in  Scripture  before  the  establishment  of  the  law,  we 
find  that  the  words  specially  denoting  expiatory  sacri- 
fice (nMuOn  and  orK)  are  not  applied  to  them.  This 
fact  does  not  at  all  show  that  they  were  not  actually 
expiatory,  nor  even  that  the  offerers  had  not  that  idea 
of  expiation  which  must  have  been  vaguely  felt  in  all 
sacrifices;  but  it  justifies  the  inference  that  this  idea 
was  not  then  the  prominent  one  in  the  doctrine  of  sac- 
rifice. 

The  sacrifice  of  Cain  and  Abel  is  called  minchdh,  al- 
though in  the  case  of  the  latter  it  was  a  bloody  sacri- 
fice. (So  in  Heb.  xi,  4  the  word  ^aia  is  explained  by 
the  roic  SiitpoiQ  below.)  In  the  case  of  both  it  would 
appe  ir  to  have  been  eucharistic,  and  the  distinction  be- 
tweeti  the  offerers  to  have  lain  in  their  **  faith'*  (Heb. 
xi,4).  Whether  that  faith  of  Abel  referred  to  the 
promise  of  the  Redeemer  and  was  connected  with  any 
idea  of  the  typical  meaning  of  sacrifice,  or  whether  it 
was  a  simple  and  humble  faith  in  the  unseen  God,  as 
the  giver  and  proroiser  of  all  good,  we  are  not  author- 
ized by  Scripture  to  decide.     See  Cain. 

The  sacrifice  of  Noah  after  the  flood  (Gen.  viii,  20)  is 
called  burnt-offering  (pldh),  Thb  sacrifice  is  exprew- 
ly  connected  with  the  institution  of  the  covenant  which 
follows  in  ix,  8-17.  The  same  ratification  of  a  cove- 
nant is  seen  in  the  burnt-offering  of  Abraham,  especial- 
ly enjoined  and  defined  by  (lod  in  Gen.  xv,  9 ;  and  is 
probably  to  be  traced  in  the  "  building  of  altars"  by 
Abraham  on  entering  Canaan  at  Bethel  (Gen.  xii,  7,  8) 
and  Mamre  (xiii,  18),  by  Isaac  at  Beersheba  (xxvi,  25), 
and  by  Jacob  at  Shechem  (xxxiii,  20),  and  in  Jacob's 
setting-up  and  anointing  of  the  pillar  at  Bethel  (xxviii, 
18 ;  XXXV,  14).  The  sacrifice  (zebach)  of  Jacob  at  Miz- 
pah  also  marks  a  covenant  with  Laban,  to  which  God 
is  called  to  be  a  witness  and  a  party.  In  all  these, 
therefore,  the  prominent  idea  seems  to  have  been  what 
is  called  the  federative^  the  recognition  of  a  bond  be- 
tween the  sacrificer  and  God,  and  the  dedication  of 
himself,  as  represented  by  the  victim,  to  the  service  of 
the  Lord.    See  Noah. 


The  sacrifice  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii,  1-18)  stands  by  it- 
self as  the  sole  instance  in  which  the  idea  of  human 
sacrifice  was  even  for  a  moment,  and  as  a  trial,  counte- 
nanced by  God.  Yet  in  its  principle  it  appears  to  bare 
been  of  the  same  nature  as  before :  the  voluntary  sur- 
render of  an  only  son  on  Abraham's  part,  and  the  will- 
ing dedication  of  himself  on  Isaac's,  are  in  the  fore- 
ground ;  the  expiatory  idea,  if  recognised  at  all,  holds 
certainly  a  secondary  position.    See  Isaac. 

In  the  burnt-offerings  of  Job  for  his  children  (Job  i, 
5)  and  for  his  three  friends  (xlii,  8),  we,  for  the  first 
time,  find  the  expression  of  the  desire  of  expiation  for 
sin  accompanied  by  repentance  and  prayer,  and  brought 
prominently  forward.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the 
words  of  Moses  to  Pharaoh  as  to  the  necessity  of  sacri- 
fice in  the  wilderness  (Exod.  x,  25),  where  sacrifice  (z«- 
5acA)  is  distinguished  from  burnt-offering.  Here  the 
main  idea  is  at  least  deprecatory ;  the  object  is  to  ap- 
pease the  wrath  and  avert  the  vengeance  of  God. 

2.  The  Sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  Period,— 'lYkWb  are  in- 
augurated by  the  offering  of  the  Passover  and  the  sac- 
rifice of  Exod.  xxiv.  The  Passover,  indeed,  is  unique 
in  its  character,  and  seems  to  embrace  the  peculiarities 
of  all  the  various  divisions  of  sacrifice  soon  to  be  estab- 
lished. Its  ceremonial,  however,  most  neariy  resem- 
bles that  of  the  sin-offering  in  the  emphatic  use  of 
the  blood,  which  (after  the  first  celebration)  was  poured 
at  the  bott4>m  of  the  altar  (see  Lev.  iv,  7),  and  in  the 
care  taken  that  none  of  the  flesh  should  remain  till  the 
morning  (see  Exod.  xii,  10;  xxxiv,  25).  It  was  un- 
like it  in  that  the  flesh  was  to  be  eaten  by  all  (not 
burnt,  or  eaten  by  the  priests  alone),  in  token  of  their 
entering  into  covenant  with  God,  and  eating  ^  at  his 
taUe,"  as  in  the  case  of  a  peace-offering.  Its  peculiar 
position  as  a  historical  memorial,  and  its  special  ref- 
erence to  the  future,  naturally  mark  it  out  aa  incapa- 
ble of  being  referred  to  any  foraoal  class  of  sacrifice; 
but  it  is  clear  that  the  idea  of  salvation  from  death  by 
means  of  sacrifice  is  brought  out  in  it  with  a  distinct- 
ness before  unknown.     See  Passovkk. 

The  sacrifice  of  Exod.  xxiv,  offered  as  a  solemn  in- 
auguration of  the  covenant  of  Sinai,  has  a  sirailarlr 
comprehensive  character.  It  is  called  a  "burnt-offer- 
ing" and  "  peace-offering"  in  ver.  5 ;  but  the  solemn 
use  of  the  blood  (corop.  Heb.  ix,  18>22)  distinctly  marks 
the  itlea  that  expiatory  sacrifice  was  needed  for  enter- 
ing into  covenant  with  (xod,  the  idea  of  which  the  sin 
and  trespass  offerings  were  afterwards  the  symbols. 

The  law  of  Leviticus  now  nufolds  distinctly  the  va- 
rious forms  of  sacrifice : 

(a.)  The  burntrojfvring.    Self-dedicatory. 

(6.)  The  meat-'ipMng  iftnt>loody).\  k„-.v.-i^i^ 
The  peace^lferiflg  (Woodj/).     /  Bucbaristic 

(c.)  The  sin-offering,         \  ii«^.>i.«.^„ 
The  trespass-o}ering.i  ^P^^^^'7' 

(d.)  The  incettse  offered  after  sacrifice  in  the  Holy 
Place,  and  (on  the  Dny  of  Atonement)  In  the  Holj  of 
Holies,  the  symbol  of  the  inrerccMiion  of  the  priest  (as  a 
type  of  the  Great  Hiffb-prieel),  accompanying  and  mak- 
ing efflcacions  the  prayer  of  the  people. 

In  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  (Lev.  viii)  we 
find  these  offered  in  what  became  ever  afterwards  the 
appointed  order :  first  came  the  sin-offering,  to  prepare 
access  to  God ;  next  the  burnt-offering,  to  mark  their 
dedication  to  his  service;  and,  thirdly,  the  meat-oflbr- 
ing  of  thanksgiving.  The  same  sacrifices,  in  the  sama 
order,  with  the  addition  of  a  peace-offering  (eaten,  no 
doubt,  by  all  the  people),  were  offered  a  week  after  foe 
all  the  congregation,  and  accepted  visibly  by  the  de-^ 
scent  of  fire  upon  the  biimt-offering.  Henceforth  the 
sacrificial  system  was  fixed  in  all  its  parts,  until  HJ 
should  come  whom  it  typified.  It  is  to  be  noticed  thtd 
the  law  of  Leviticus  takes  the  rite  of  sacrifice  foc 
granted  (see  Lev.  i,  2 ;  ii,  1,  etc,  *'  If  a  man  bring  an  ot" 
fering,  ye  shall,"  etc.),  and  is  directed  chiefly  to  pui ' 
and  limit  its  exercise.  In  every  case  but  that  of  t 
peace-offering  the  nature  of  the  victim  was  careful 
prescribed,  so  as  to  preserve  the  ideas  symbolized,  b 
so  as  to  avoid  the  notion  (so  inherent  in  heathen  svsi 
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teron,  and  finding  its  logical  result  in  human  sacrifice) 
that  the  more  costly  the  offering,  the  more  surely  must 
it  m^t  with  acceptance.  At  the  same  time,  probably 
io  order  to  impress  this  truth  on  the  mind,  and  also 
ti>  gnird  against  corruption  by  heathenish  ceremonial, 
and  i^oat  the  notion  (hat  sacrifice  in  itself,  without 
obedience,  could  avail  (see  1  Sam.  xv,  22, 23),  the  place 
of  offering  was  expressly  limited,  first  to  the  Taber- 
nacle, afterwards  to  the  Temple.  (For  instances  of  in- 
fringement  of  this  rule  unceusnred,  see  Judg.  ii.  5;  vi, 
26;  xiii,  19;  1  Sam.  xi,  15;  xvi,  6;  2  Sam.  vi,  13;  1 
Kings  iii,  2, 3.  Most  of  these  cases  are  special,  some 
authorized  by  special  command ;  but  the  law  probabl}* 
did  not  attain  to  its  full  strictneas  till  the  foundation 
of  the  Temple.)  This  ordinance  also  necessitated  a 
periodical  gathering  as  one  nation  before  God,  and  so 
kept  clearly  before  their  minds  their  relation  to  him 
as  their  national  King.  Both  limitations  brought  out 
the  great  truth  that  God  himaelf  provided  the  way  by 
which  oian  should  approach  him,  and  that  the  method 
of  reconciliation  was  initiated  by  him,  and  not  by  them. 

In  consequence  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  law,  it  has 
been  argued  (as  by  Outram,  Warburton,  etc)  that  the 
whole  system  of  sacrifice  was  only  a  condescension  to 
the  weakness  of  the  people,  borrowed,  more  or  less,  from 
the  heathen  nations,  especially  from  Egypt,  in  order  to 
guard  against  worse  superstition  and  positive  idolatry. 
The  argument  is  mainly  based  (see  Warburton,  Dw,  Leg, 
iv,  §  ri,  2)  on  Ezek.  xx,  25,  and  similar  references  in  the 
Old  and  New  Test,  to  the  nullity  of  all  mere  ceremo- 
oiaL  Taken  as  an  explanation  of  the  theory  of  sacri- 
fice, it  is  weak  and  superficial ;  it  labors  under  two  fatal 
difficulties,  the  huitorical  fact  of  the  primeval  existence 
of  sacrifice,  and  its  typical  reference  to  the  one  atone- 
ment of  Christ,  which  was  foreordained  from  the  very 
beginning,  and  had  been  already  typified,  as,  for  exam- 
pi^  in  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  But  as  giving  a  reason 
for  the  minuteness  and  elaboration  of  the  Mosaic  cere- 
monial so  remarkablv  contrasted  with  the  freedom  of 
patriarchal  sacrifice,  and  as  luniishuig  an  explanation 
of  certain  special  rites,  it  may  probably  have  some  val- 
ue. It  certainly  contains  this  truth :  that  the  craving 
fur  risible  tokens  of  God's  presence,  an<l  visible  rites  of 
wonhip,  from  which  id^try  proceeds,  was  provided 
^  and  turned  into  a  safe  channel  bv  the  whole  ritual 
and  tj-pical  system,  of  which  sacrifice  was  the  centre. 
The  contact  with  the  gigantic  system  of  idolatry  which 
prevailed  in  Egypt,  aud  which  had  so  deeply  tainted 
the  q)irit  of  the  Lsraelites,  would  doubtless  render  such 
prorision  then  especially  necessary.  It  was  one  part 
of  the  prophetic  office  to  guard  against  its  degradation 
into  formalism,  and  to  bring  out  its  spiritual  meaning 
»ith  an  ever-increasing  clearness. 

3.  Pott- Mosaic  Sacrifices, — It  will  not  be  necessary 
to  pvrsoe,  in  detail,  the  history  of  Post-Mosaic  sacri- 
^  for  its  main  principles  were  now  fixed  forever. 
^  most  remarkable  instances  of  sacrifice  on  a  large 
scale  are  by  Solomon  at  the  consecration  of  the  Temple 
(1  Kings  viii,  63),  by  Jehoiada  after  the  death  of  Atha- 
^  (2  CbroD.  xxiii,  18),  and  by  Hezekiah  at  bin  great 
PMover  and  restoration  of  the  Temple -worship  (2 
Otnn.  XXX,  21-24).  In  each  case  the  lavish  use  of 
Twims  was  chiefly  in  the  peace-offerings,  which  were 
*  iacred  national  feast  to  the  people  at  the  table  of 
^^  Great  King. 

The  regular  sacrifices  in  the  Temple  service  were : 

d)  Bumt-oferinffH. 

1.  The  dnilT  bonit-offerln^  (Bxod.  xxlx,  8S-42). 

1  The  doable  bumtHifferlngs  on  the  Sabbath  (Nnmb. 
xwia.»,ia). 

3.  The  burnt -offerings  at  the  great  festivals  (Nnmb. 
n»ifl,11-xxix.80). 

(ft.)  MetU^ferifUfiL 

1.  The  daily  meat -offerings  accompanvlnir  the  dally 
WDt.«fferfng»  (flonr,  oil,  and  wine)  (Ex«>d.  xxix.  40, 41). 

1  The  fhew-bread  (twelve  loaves  with  froDklnceufe), 
«»ewed  every  Sabbath  (Lev.  xxtv,  &-<»). 

i  The  vperSsl  roeait-oflierinfi^  at  the  Sabbath  and  the 
fi«at  feetirals  (Nnmb.  xxvili,  xxix). 


4.  The  first -^nIts,  at  the  Passover  (Lev.  xziil,  10-14), 
at  Peutec«)8t  (xxUI,  17-90),  both  "  wnve-offerlnjrs;'*  the 
firsl-fmits  of  the  dough  and  thre9hing-fliM>r  iit  the  barYei*t- 
time  (Numb,  xv,  80,  21 ;  Deut.  xxvi,  1-llX  called  *'  lieave- 
dfferiugs." 

(c.)  iSin-oferifigs. 

1.  8iu-ofl(ering  (a  kid)  each  new  moon  (Nnmb.  xxvilf, 
16). 

2.  Sin-offerings  at  the  Passover,  Pentecost,  Feast  of 
Tnim|)ets,  aud  Tabernacles  (Nnmb.  xxvifl,  82, 80 ;  xxlx,  5, 
16, 1M8,  88.  28, 81, 84,  38). 

8.  The  offering  of  the  two  goats  (the  goat  sacrificed, 
and  the  scape-goai)  for  the  people,  and  uf  the  hullock  for 
the  priest  himself  on  the  Great  Day  of  Aiouenieut  (Lev. 
xvl). 

(a.)  /fwensa. 

1.  The  rooming  and  evening  Incense  (Bxod.  xxx,  7, 8). 

8.  The  incense  ou  the  Great  Day  uf  Aioneiueut  (Lev. 
xvl,  18). 

Besides  these  public  sacrifices,  there  were  offerings  of 
the  people  for  themselves  individually :  at  the  purifica- 
tion of  women  (Lev.  xii) ;  the  presentation  of  the  first- 
bom,  and  circumcision  of  all  male  children ;  the  cleans- 
ing of  the  leprosy  (ch.  xiv)  or  any  uncleanuess  (ch. 
xv) ;  at  the  fulfilment  of  Nazaritic  and  other  vows 
(Numb,  vi,  1-21) ;  on  occasions  of  marriage  and  of 
burial,  etc,  besides  the  frequent  offering  of  private  sin- 
offerings.  These  must  have  kept  up  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  sacrifices  every  day,  and  brought  the  rite 
home  to  every  man*8  thought  and  to  every  occasion  of 
human  life.    See  Sacrificial  Offerings. 

IV.  Significance  of  the  Leviiical  jSaCT-t/fcf*.— In  ex- 
amining the  doctrine  of  sacrifice,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
member that,  in  its  development,  the  order  of  idea  is 
not  necessarily  the  same  as  the  order  of  time.  By  the 
order  of  sacrifice  in  its  perfect  form  (as  in  Lev,  viii)  it 
is  clear  that  the  sin-offering  occupies  the  most  impor- 
tant place,  the  burnt-offering  comes  next,  and  the  meat- 
offering, or  peace-offering,  last  of  all.  The  second  could 
only  be  offered  after  the  first  had  been  accepted ;  the 
third  was  only  a  subsidiary  part  of  the  second.  Yet, 
in  actual  order  of  time,  it  has  been  seen  that  the  patri- 
archal sacrifices  partook  much  more  of  the  nature  of  the 
peace-offering  and  burnt-offering;  and  that,  under  the 
law,  by  which  was  "  the  knowledge  of  sin"  (Rom.  iii, 
20),  the  sin-offering  was  for  the  first  time  explicitly  set 
forth.  This  is  but  natural,  that  the  deepest  ideas  should 
be  the  last  in  order  of  development. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  those  who  believe  in  the  unity 
of  the  Old  and  New  Tests.,  and  the  typical  nature  oV 
the  Mosaic  covenant,  must  view  the  type  in  constant 
reference  to  the  antitype,  and  be  prepared,  therefore,  to 
find  in  the  former  vague  and  recondite  meanings  which 
are  fixed  anil  manifested  by  the  latter.  The  sacrifices 
must  be  considered,  not  merely  as  they  stand  in  the  law, 
or  even  a^  they  might  have  appeared  to  a  pious  Isra- 
elite, but  as  they  were  illustrated  by  the  prophets,  and 
perfectly  interpreted  in  the  N.  T.  (e.  g.  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews).  It  follows  from  this  that,  as  belonging 
to  a  SA'stem  which  was  to  embrace  all  mankind  in  its 
influence,  they  should  be  also  compared  and  contrasted 
with  the  sacrifices  and  worship  of  God  in  other  nations, 
and  the  ideas  which  in  them  were  dimly  and  confused- 
ly expressed. 

1.  Contrast  with  Heathenism, — It  is  needless  to  dwell 
on  the  universality  of  heathen  sacrifices  (see  Magee, 
Dis,  on  Sacrifice,  vol.  i,  dis.  v,  and  Ernst  von  Lasaulx, 
Treatise  on  Greek  and  Roman  Sacrijicey  quoted  in  notes 
23,  26  to  Thomson's  Bampton  Lectures,  1853),  and  it  is 
diflicult  to  reduce  to  any  single  theory  the  various  ideas 
involved  therein.  It  is  clear  that  the  sacrifice  was  often 
looked  upon  as  a  gift  or  tribute  to  the  gods ;  an  idea 
which,  for  example,  runs  through  all  Greek  literature, 
from  the  simple  conception  in  Homer  to  the  caricatures 
of  Aristophanes  or  Lucian,  against  the  perversion  of 
which  Paul  protested  at  Athens,  when  he  declared  that 
God  needed  nothing  at  human  hands  (Acts  xvii,  25). 
It  is  also  clear  that  sacrifices  were  used  as  prayers  to 
obtain  benefits  or  to  avert  wrath,  and  that  this  idea 
was  corrupted  into  the  superstition,  denounced  by  hea- 
then satirists  as  well  as  by  Hebrew  prophets,  that  by 
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them  the  gods*  favor  could  be  purchased  for  the  wick- 
ed, or  their  "envy"  be  averted  from  the  prueperous. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  they  were  regarded  as  thank- 
offerings,  and  the  feasting  on  their  flesh  as  a  partaking 
of  the  "table  of  the  gods"  (corop.  1  Cor.  x,  20,  21),  is 
equally  certain.  Nor  was  the  higher  idea  of  sacritioe 
as  a  representation  of  the  self-devotion  of  the  offerer, 
botiy  and  soul,  to  the  god,  wholly  lost,  although  gener- 
ally obscured  by  the  grosser  and  more  obvious  concep- 
tions of  the  rite.  But,  besides  all  these,  there  seems 
always  to  have  been  latent  the  idea  of  propitiation ; 
that  is,  the  belief  in  a  communion  with  the  gods,  natu- 
ral to  man,  broken  off  in  some  way,  and  by  sacrifice  to 
be  restored.  .  The  emphatic  "  shedding  of  the  blood" 
as  the  essential  part  of  the  sacrifice,  while  the  flesh  was 
often  eaten  by  the  priests  or  the  sacrificer,  is  not  capa- 
ble of  a  full  explanation  by  any  of  the  ideas  above 
referred  to.  Whether  it  represented  the  death  of  the 
sacrificer,  or  (as  in  cases  of  national  offering  of  human 
victims,  and  of  those  self-devoted  for  their  country)  an 
atoning  death  for  him ;  still,  in  either  case,  it  contained 
the  idea  that  "  without  shedding  of  blotKl  is  no  remis- 
sion," and  so  had  a  vague  and  distorted  glimpse  of  the 
great  central  truth  of  revelation.  Such  an  idea  may 
be,  as  has  been  argued,  "  unnatural,"  in  that  it  could 
not  be  explained  by  natural  reason;  but  it  certainly 
was  not  unnatural  if  frequency  of  existence  and  ac- 
cordance with  a  deep  natural  instinct  be  allowed  to 
preclude  that  epithet. 

Now,  the  essential  difference  between  these  heathen 
views  of  sacrifice  and  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  O. 
T.  is  not  to  be  found  in  its  denial  of  any  of  these  ideas. 
The  ver>'  names  U9e<l  in  it  for  sacrifice,  as  is  seen  above, 
involve  the  conception  of  the  rite  as  a  gift,  a  form  of 
worship,  a  thank-offering,  a  self-devotion,  and  an  atone- 
ment. In  fact,  it  brings  out,  clearly  and  distinctly,  the 
ideas  which,  in  heathenism,  were  uncertain,  vague,  and 
perverted,  fiut  the  essential  points  of  distinction  are 
two: 

(1.)  Wliereas  the  heathen  conceived  of  their  gods  as 
alienated  in  jealousy  or  anger,  to  be  sought  after,  and  to 
be  appeased  by  the  unaided  action  of  man.  Scripture 
represents  God  himself  as  approaching  man,  as  point- 
ing out  and  sanctioning  the  way  by  which  the  broken 
covenant  should  be  restored.  This  was  impressed  on 
the  Israelites  at  every  step  by  the  minute  directions  of 
the  law  as  to  time,  place,  victim,  and  ceremonial,  and  by 
its  utterly  discountenancing  the  "  will-worship"  which 
in  heathenism  found  full  scope,  and  rioted  in  the  inven- 
tion of  costly  or  monstrous  sacrifices.  It  is  especially  to 
be  noted  that  this  particularity  is  increased  as  we  ap- 
proach nearer  to  the  deep  propitiatory  idea ;  for  where- 
as the  patriarchal  sacrifices  generally  seem  to  have 
been  undefined  by  God,  and,  even  under  the  law,  the 
nature  of  the  peace-offerings,  and,  to  some  extent,  the 
burnt-offerings,  was  determined  by  the  sacrificer  only, 
yet  the  solemn  sacrifice  of  Abraham  in  the  inauguration 
of  hb  covenant  was  prescribed  to  him,  and  the  sin-offer- 
ings under  the  law  were  most  accurately  and  minutely 
determined  (see,  for  example,  the  whole  ceremonial  of 
Lev.  xvi).  It  is  needless  to  remark  how  this  essential 
difference  purifies  all  the  ideas  above  noticed  from  the 
corruptions  which  made  them  odious  or  contemptible, 
and  sets  on  its  true  basis  the  relation  between  God  and 
fallen  man. 

(2.)  The  second  mark  of  distinction  is  closely  con- 
nected with  this,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  sacrifice  to  be  a 
scheme  proceeding  from  Grod,  and,  in  his  foreknowledge, 
connected  with  the  one  central  fact  of  all  human  his- 
tory. It  is  to  be  found  in  the  typical  character  of  all 
Jewish  sacrifices,  on  which,  as  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews argues,  all  their  eflicacy  depended.  It  must  be 
remembered  that,  like  other  ordinances  of  the  law,  they 
had  a  twofold  effect,  depending  on  the  special  position 
of  an  Israelite  as  a  member  of  the  natural  theocracy, 
and  on  his  general  position  as  a  man  in  relation  with 
God.    On  the  one  hand,  for  example,  the  sin-offering 


was  an  atonement  to  the  national  law  for  moral  oflenoet 
of  negligeuoe, which  in  "presumptuous" — L e. deliberate 
and  wilful — crime  was  rejected  (see  Numbu  xv,  27-81 ; 
and  comp.  Heb.  x,  26,  27).  On  the  other  hand,  it  had, 
as  the  prophetic  writings  show  us,  a  distinct  spiritual  ng- 
niticance  as  a  means  of  expressing  repentance  and  re- 
ceiving forgiveness,  which  could  have  belonged  to  it 
only  as  a  type  of  the  great  atonement.  How  far  that 
typical  meaning  was  recognised  at  different  periods  and 
by  different  persons,  it  is  useless  to  speculate ;  but  it 
would  be  impossible  to  doubt,  even  if  we  had  no  testi- 
mony on  the  subject,  that,  in  the  face  of  the  high  spirits 
ual  teaching  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  a  pious  Israel- 
ite must  have  felt  the  nullity  of  material  sacrifice  in  it- 
self, and  so  believed  it  to  be  availing  only  as  an  ordi- 
nance of  God,  shadowing  out  some  great  spiritual  truth 
or  action  of  his.  Nor  is  it  unlikdy  that,  with  more  or 
less  distinctness,  he  connected  the  evolution  of  this,  as 
of  other  truths,  with  the  coming  of  the  promised  Mes- 
siah. But,  however  this  be,  we  know  that,  in  (vod's  pur^ 
pose,  the  whole  system  was  typical;  that  all  ita  spirit- 
ual efficacy  depended  on  the  true  sacrifice  which  it  rep- 
resente<l,  and  could  be  received  only  on  condition  of 
faith;  and  that,  therefore,  it  passed  away  when  the 
Antitype  had  come. 

2.  The  ncUure  and  meamng  of  the  various  kinds  of 
sacrifice  are  partly  gathered  from  the  form  of  their  in- 
stitution and  ceremonial,  partly  fW>m  the  teaching  of 
the  prophets,  and  partly  from  the  N.  T.,  e^>ecially  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

(1.)  OU'TestametU  RehHoM^-^Uere  all  had  relation, 
under  different  a^>ects,  to  a  covemtni  between  God  and 
man. 

(a.)  The  gin  •  offering  represented  that  covenant  as 
broken  by  man,  and  as  knit  together  again,  by  God's 
appointment,  through  the  "shedding  of  blood."  Its 
characteristic  ceremony  was  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood 
before  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary,  the  putting  some  of  it 
on  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  incense,  and  the  pouring-out 
of  all  the  rest  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering. 
The  flesh  was  in  no  case  touched  by  the  offerer;  either 
it  was  consumed  by  fire  without  the  camp,  or  it  waa 
eaten  by  the  priest  alone  in  the  holy  place,  and  every- 
thing that  touched  it  was  holy  (01*1^).  This  latter 
point  marked  the  distinction  from  the  peace -offering, 
and  showed  that  the  sacrificer  had  been  rendered  un- 
worthy of  communion  with  God.  The  shedding  of  the 
blood,  the  symbol  of  life,  signified  that  the  death  of  the 
offender  was  deserved  for  sin,  but  that  the  death  of  the 
victim  was  accepted  for  his  death  by  the  ordinance  of 
God's  mercy.  This  is  seen  most  cleariy  in  the  ceremo- 
nial of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  when,  after  the  sacriSce 
of  the  one  goat,  the  high-priest's  hand  was  laid  on  tbe 
head  of  the  scape-goat — which  was  the  other  part  of 
the  sin-offering— with  confession  of  the  sins  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  it  might  visibly  bear  them  away,  and  so  brin|^ 
out  explicitly  what  in  other  sin-offerings  was  bat  im- 
plied. Accordingly,  we  flnd  (see  quotation  from  tbe 
Mishna  in  Outram,  De  Sncr,  i,  ch.  xv,  §  10)  that  in  all 
cases  it  was  the  custom  for  the  offerer  to  lay  his  hand 
on  the  head  of  the  sin-offering,  to  confess,  generally  or 
specially,  his  sins,  and  to  say,  "  Let  this  be  my  expia- 
tion." Beyond  all  doubt,  the  sin-offering  distinctly 
witnessed  that  sin  existed  in  man,  that  the  "  wages  of 
that  sin  was  death,"  and  that  God  had  provided  an  atone- 
ment by  the  vicarious  suffering  of  an  appointed  victim. 
The  reference  of  the  Baptist  to  a  "  Lamb  of  God  who 
taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world"  was  one  understood 
and  hailed  at  once  by  a  "  true  Israelite."    See  Si3<-op- 

PERINO. 

(6.)  The  ceremonial  and  meaning  of  the  Immt'-offer^ 
ing  were  very  different.  The  idea  of  expiation  seems 
not  to  have  been  absent  from  it,  for  the  blood  was 
sprinkled  round  about  tbe  altar  of  sacrifice;  and,  be- 
fore the  Levitical  ordinance  of  the  sin-offering  to  pre- 
cede it,  this  idea  may  have  been  even  prominent.     But 
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in  the  splbtm  of  LeviticQS,  it  is  evidently  only  second- 
try.  The  main  idea  is  the  offering  of  the  whole  victim 
to  God,  representing  (as  the  laying  of  the  hand  on  its 
head  shows)  the  devotion  of  the  sacrificer,  body  and 
Molyto  him.  The  death  of  the  victim  was  (so  to  speak) 
an  ioddeotal  feature,  to  signify  the  completeness  of  the 
derockm;  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that,  in  all  solemn  sac- 
rifices, no  bumt-offering  could  be  made  until  a  previous 
sin-oflering  had  brought  the  sacrificer  again  into  cove- 
nant with  God.  The  main  idea  of  this  sacrifice  must 
haTe  been  representative,  not  vicarious;  and  the  best 
comment  upon  it  is  the  exhortation,  in  Rom.  xii,  1,  **  to 
piettnt  oar  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and  accepta- 
ble to  God.** 

(c)  The  meat-ofermgt — the  peace-  or  thank-ofifer- 
ing,  the  fiist-fruits,  etc — ^were  simply  offerings  to  God 
of  hia  own  best  gifts,  as  a  sign  of  thankful  homage,  and 
IS  a  means  of  maintaining  bis  service  and  his  servants. 
Whether  they  were  regular  or  voluntary,  individual  or 
national,  independent  or  subsidiary  to  other  offerings, 
this  was  still  the  leading  idea.  The  meat-oflbring,  of 
floor,  oil,  and  wine,  seasoned  with  salt  and  hallowed  by 
frankrooense,was  usually  an  appendage  to  the  devotion 
implied  in  the  bumtM>ffeiing ;  and  the  peace-offerings 
fiir  the  people  held  the  same  place  in  Aaron*s  first  sacri- 
fice (Lev.  ix,  22),  and  in  all  others  of  special  solemnity. 
The  chsiacteristic  ceremony  in  the  peace-offering  was 
the  eating  of  the  flesh  by  the  sacrificer  (after  the  fat 
bad  been  burned  before  the  Lord,  and  Uie  breast  and 
iboolder  given  to  the  priests).  It  betokened  the  en- 
jorment  of  communion  with  God  at  *'  the  table  of  the 
Lord,"  in  the  gifts  which  his  mercy  had  bestowed,  of 
vhidi  a  choice  portion  was  offered  to  him,  to  his  ser- 
Tints,  and  to  hb  poor  (see  Dent  xiv,  28, 29).  To  this 
view  of  sacrifice  alluaion  is  made  by  Paul  in  PhiL  iv, 
1^;  Heb.  xiii,  15, 16).  It  follows  naturally  from  the 
other  two.    See  Mbat-offebing. 

It  is  dear,  from  thia,  that  the  idea  of  sacrifice  is  a 
oomplex  idea,  involving  the  propitiatory,  the  dedicato- 
ry, nd  the  et^haristic  elements.  Any  one  of  these, 
taiien  by  itself,  would  lead  to  error  and  superstition. 
The  propitiatory  alone  would  tend  to  the  idea  of  atone- 
Ddt  by  sacrifice  for  sin,  as  being  effectual  without  any 
CDodidofl  o(  repentance  and  faith ;  the  self-dedicatory, 
taken  alone,  ignores  the  barrier  of  sin  between  man  and 
God,  and  undermines  the  whole  idea  of  atonement;  the 
(sehaiistic,  alone,  leads  to  the  notion  that  mere  gifts 
can  satisfy  God*s  service,  and  is  easily  perverted  into 
the  heathenish  attempt  to  **  bribe^  God  by  vows  and 
ofleriogs.  All  three,  probably,  were  more  or  less  im- 
plied in  each  sacrifice,  each  element  predominating  in 
its  tarn :  all  must  be  ke^  in  mind  in  considering  the 
bistDrical  influence,  the  apiritual  meaning,  and  the  typ- 
ical value  of  sacrifice. 

Kow,tbe  Israelites,  while  they  seem  always  to  have 
ittiiDed  the  ideas  of  propitiation  and  of  eucharistic  of- 
fering, even  when  they  perverted  these  by  half-hea- 
^hcnUi  superstiticMi,  constantly  ignored  the  self-dedi- 
cttion  which  is  the  link  between  the  two,  and  which 
^regular  burnt-offering  should  have  impressed  upon 
t^  as  Uieir  daily  thought  and  duty.  It  is,  therefore, 
^  this  point  that  the  teaching  of  the  prophets  is  main- 
ly din^*  its  key-note  is  contained  in  the  words  of 
Saomd—**  Behold,  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and 
to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams"  (1  Sam.  xv,  22).  So 
I«ah  declares  (as  in  i,  10-20)  that  **  the  Lord  delights 
Dot  In  the  bkxid  of  bullocks,  or  lambs,  or  goats  ;**  that  to 
^^  who  ''cease  to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do  well  .  .  . 
^^oiigh  their  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  as 
'!><>«.''  Jeremiah  reminds  them  (vii,  22,  23)  that  the 
I^  did  not  "command  burnt -offerings  or  sacrifices'* 
Oder  Moses,  but  said,  ''Obey  my  voice,  and  I  will  be 
fw  God."  Ezekiel  ia  full  of  indignant  protests  (see 
^3M4)  against  the  pollution  of  God's  name  by  offer- 
ees of  tboae  whose  hearts  were  with  their  idols.  Ho- 
*^  Ms  forth  God's  reqairements  (vi,  6)  in  words  which 
*v  Loni  himself  sanctioned :  "  I  desired  mercy  and  not 
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sacrifice,  and  the  knowledge  of  God  more  than  burnt* 
offerings.**  Amos  (v,  21-27)  puts  it  even  more  strong- 
ly, that  God  '^hates'*  their  sacrifices,  unless  "judgment 
ron  down  like  water,  and  righteousness  like  a  mighty 
stream.**  And  Micah  (vi,  6-8)  answers  the  question 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  sacrifice — "  Wherewith  shall  I 
come  before  the  Lord  ?'*  by  the  words,  **  What  doth  the 
Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  love  mercy, 
and  walk  humbly  with  thy  God?**  All  these  passagefs 
and  many  others,  are  directed  to  one  object — not  to  dis- 
courage sacrifice,  but  to  purify  and  spiritualize  the  feel- 
ings of  the  offerers. 

The  same  truth,  here  enunciated  from  without,  is 
recf^nised  from  within  by  the  Psalmist.  Thus  he  says, 
in  Psa.  xl,  8-11,  "Sacrifice  and  meat-offering, burnt-of- 
fering and  sin-offering, thou  hast  not  required;"  and  con- 
trasts with  them  the  homage  of  the  heart — "Mine  ears 
hast  thou  bored,**  and  the  active  service  of  life — "  Lo !  I 
come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God.**  In  Psa.  1, 18, 14,  sacrifice 
is  contrasted  with  prayer  and  adoration  (comp.  Psa.  cxli, 
2):  "Thinkest  thou  that  I  wiU  eat  bulls*  flesh,  and 
drink  the  blood  of  goats?  Offer  unto  God  thanksgiv- 
ing; and  pay  thy  vows  to  the  Most  High :  and  call  upon 
me  in  the  day  of  trouble."  In  Psa.  li,  16, 17,  it  is  similar- 
ly contrasted  with  true  repentance  of  the  heart:  "The 
sacrifice  of  God  is  a  troubled  spirit,  a  broken  and  a  con- 
trite heart.**  Yet  here  also  the  next  verse  shows  that 
sacrifice  was  not  superseded,  but  purified :  "  Then  shalt 
thou  be  pleased  with  burnt -offerings  and  oblations; 
then  shall  they  offer  young  bullocks  upon  thine  altar.** 
These  passages  are  correlative  to  the  others,  expressing 
the  feelings,  which  those  others  in  God*s  name  require. 
It  is  not  to  be  argued  from  them  that  thb  idea  of  self- 
dedication  is  the  main  one  of  sacrifice.  The  idea  of 
propitiation  lies  below  it,  taken  for  granted  by  the 
prophets  as  by  the  whole  people,  but  still  enveloped  in 
mystery  until  the  Antitype  should  come  to  make  all 
clear.  For  the  evolution  of  this  doctrine  we  must  look 
to  the  N.  T. ;  the  preparation  for  it  by  the  prophets 
was  (so  to  speak)  negative,  the  pointing  out  the  nullity 
of  all  other  propitiations  in  themselves,  and  then  leav- 
ing the  warnings  of  the  conscience  and  the  cravings  of 
the  heart  to  fix  men's  hearts  on  the  better  atonement 
to  come.  ' 

(2.)  NeW'Tettament  Erplanation, — Without  entering 
directly  on  the  great  subject  of  the  atonement  (which 
would  be  foreign  to  the  scope  of  this  article),  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  refer  to  the  connection  established  in  the 
N.T.  between  it  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  system. 
To  do  this,  we  need  do  little  more  than  analyze  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  contains  the  key  of  the 
whole  sacrificial  doctrine. 

(a.)  In  the  first  place,  it  follows  the  prophetic  books 
by  stating,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  the  intrinsic 
nullity  of  all  mere  material  sacrifices.  The  "gifts  and 
sacrifices**  of  the  first  tabemade  could  "  never  make  the 
sacrificers  perfect  in  conscience**  (fcard  ffwtidri(ru')i 
they  were  but  "carnal  ordinances,  imposed  on  them  till 
the  time  of  reformation**  {Siop^ttHniMtg)  (Heb.  ix,  9,  10). 
The  very  fact  of  their  constant  repetition  is  said  to 
prove  this  imperfection,  which  depends  on  the  funda- 
mental principle  "that  it  is  impossible  that  the  blood 
of  bulls  and  goats  should  take  away  sin"  (x,  4).  But 
it  does  not  lead  us  to  infer  that  they  actually  had  no 
spiritual  efficacy  if  offered  in  repentance  and  faith.  On 
the  contrary,  the  object  of  the  whole  epistle  is  to  show 
their  typical  and  prolMtionary  character,  and  to  assert 
that  in  virtue  of  it  alone  they  had  a  spiritual  meaning. 
Our  Lord  is  declared  (see  1  Pet.  i,  20)  "  to  have  been 
foreordained"  as  a  sacrifice  "  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world;"  or  (as  it  is  more  strikingly  expressed  in 
Rev.  xiii,  8)  "  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world." 
The  material  sacrifices  represented  this  great  atone- 
ment as  already  made  and  accepted  in  God*s  foreknowl- 
edge ;  and  to  those  who  grasped  the  ideas  of  sin,  par- 
don, and  self-dedication  symbolized  in  them  they  were 
means  of  entering  into  the  blessings  which  the  one  true 
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sacrifice  alone  procured.  Otherwise  the  whole  Mcrifi- 
dai  system  could  have  been  only  a  superstition  and  a 
snare.  The  sins  provided  for  by  the  sin-offering  were 
certainly  in  some  cases  moral.  The  whole  of  the  Mo- 
saic description  of  sacrifices  clearly  implies  some  real 
spiritual  benefit  to  be  derived  from  them,  besides  the 
temporal  privileges  belonging  to  the  national  theocra- 
cy. Just  as  Paul  argues  (Gal.  iii,  15-29)  that  the  prom- 
ise and  covenant  to  Abraham  were  of  primary,  the  law 
only  of  secondary  importance — so  that  men  had  under 
the  law  more  than  they  had  bt/  the  law — so  it  must  be 
said  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices.  They  could  convey 
nothing  in  themselves;  yet,  as  types,  they  might,  if  ac- 
cepted by  a  true,  though  necessarily  imperfect  faith,  be 
means  of  conveying  in  some  degree  the  blessings  of  the 
Antitype.     See  Tvpk. 

(6.)  This  typical  character  of  all  sacrifice  being  thus 
set  forth,  the  n(oct  point  dwelt  upon  is  the  union  in  our 
Lord's  person  of  the  priest,  the  offerer,  aud  the  sacrifice. 
See  Pkikst.  The  imperfection  of  all  sacrifices,  which 
made  them,  in  themselves,  liable  to  superstition  and 
even  inexplicable,  lies  in  this :  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  victim  seems  arbitrarilv  chosen  to  be  the  substitute 

• 

for,  or  the  representative  of,  the  sacrificer ;  and  that,  on 
the  other,  if  there  be  a  barrier  of  sin  between  man  and 
God,  he  has  no  right  of  approach,  or  security  that  his 
sacrifice  will  be  accepted;  that  there  needs,  therefore, 
to  be  a  mediator,  i.  e.  (according  to  the  definition  of 
Heb.  v,  1-4),  a  true  priest,  who  shall,  as  being  one  with 
man,  offer  the  sacrifice,  and  accept  it,  as  being  one  with 
(rod.  It  is  shown  that  thb  imperfection,  which  neces- 
sarily existed  in  all  types,  without  which  indeed  they 
would  have  been  substitutes,  not  preparations  for  the 
antiC3rpe,  was  altogether  done  away  in  him :  that  in  the 
first  place  he,  as  the  representative  of  the  whole  human 
race,  offered  no  arbitrarily  chosen  victim,  but  the  will- 
ing sacrifice  of  his  own  blood ;  that  in  the  second  place 
he  was  ordained  by  ^;rod,  by  a  solemn  oath,  to  be  a  high- 
priest  forever,  "after  the  order  of  Melchisedek,"  one 
"  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin," 
united  to  our  human  nat^ire,  susceptible  to  its  infirmi- 
ties -and  trials,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  true  Son  of 
God,  exalted  far  above  all  created  things,  and  ever  liv- 
ing to  make  intercession  in  heaven,  now  that  his  sacri- 
fice is  over;  and  that,  in  the  last  place,  the  barrier  be- 
tween man  and  God  is  by  his  mediation  done  away  for- 
ever, and  the  most  holy  place  once  for  all  opened  to 
man.  All  the  points  in  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice  which 
had  before  been  unintelligible  were  thus  made  clear. 

(c.)  This  being  the  case,  it  next  follows  that  all  the 
various  kinds  of  sacrifices  were,  each  in  its  measure, 
representatives  and  types  of  the  various  aspects  of  the 
afonement.  It  is  clear  that  the  atonement  in  this  epis- 
tle, as  in  the  N.  T.  generally,  is  viewed  in  a  twofold 
light. 

(L)  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  set  forth  distinctly  as  a 
vicarious  sacrifice  which  was  rendered  necessary*  by  the 
sin  of  man,  and  in  which  the  Lord  "  bare  the  sins  of 
many."  It  is  its  essential  characteristic  that  in  it  he 
stands  absolutely  alone,  offering  his  sacrifice  without 
any  reference  to  the  faith  or  the  conversion  of  men — 
offering  it,  indeed,  for  those  who  "  were  still  sinners"  and 
at  enmity  with  God.  Moreover,  it  is  called  a  "propi- 
tiation" (iXafffiug  or  i\a<rrrjpiovy,  Rom.  iii,  24 ;  1  John 
ii,  2 ;  a  "  ransom"  (airoXOrpuxngii  Rom.  iii,  25 ;  1  Cor. 
i,  30,  etc. ;  which,  if  words  mean  anything,  must  imply 
that  it  makes  a  change  in  the  relation  between  God 
and  man,  from  separation  to  union,  from  wrath  to  love, 
and  a  change  in  roanV  state  from  bondage  to  freedom. 
In  it,  then,  he  stands  out  alone  as  the  m'Hliator  between 
God  and  roan ;  and  his  sacrifice  is  offered  once  for  all, 
never  to  be  imitated  or  repeated. 

Now,  this  view  of  the  atonement  is  set  forth  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  typified  by  the  sin-offering, 
especially  by  that  particular  sin-offering  with  which 
the  high -priest  entered  the  most  h<»ly  place  on  the 
great  day  of  atonement  (ix,  7- 12),  and  by  that  which 


hallowed  the  inauguration  of  the  Mosaic  coTenant  an4 
cleansed  the  vessels  of  its  ministration  (ix,  1^23).  In 
the  same  way  Christ  is  called  "our  Passover,  sacrificed 
for  us"  (1  Cor.  y,  7) ;  and  is  said,  in  even  more  start- 
ling language,  to  have  been  "  made  sin  for  us,^'  though 
he  "  knew  no  sin"  (2  Cor.  v,  21).  This  typical  relatkn 
is  pursued  even  into  details,  and  our  Lord's  suffering 
without  the  city  is  compared  to  the  burning  of  the 
public  or  priestly  sin-offerings  without  the  camp  (Ueb. 
xiii,  10-18).  The  altar  of  sacrifice  (^wnamipiov)  is 
said  to  have  its  antitype  in  his  passion  (xiii,  10).  All 
the  expiatory  and  pro|Mtiatory  sacrificea  of  the  law  are 
now  for  the  first  time  brought  into  full  light.  Al- 
though the  principle  of  vicarious  sacrifice  still  remains 
and  must  remain,  a  rovster\-,  vet  the  fact  of  its  exist- 
ence  in  him  is  illustrated  by  a  thousand  typea.  As  the 
sin-offering,  though  not  the  earliest,  is  the  most  funda- 
mental of  all  sacrifices,  so  the  aspect  of  the  atonement 
which  it  symbolizes  is  the  one  on  which  all  others  rest. 

(ii.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  b  set 
forth  to  us  as  the  completion  of  that  perfect  obedience 
to  the  will  of  the  Father  which  is  the  natural  duty  of 
sinless  man,  in  which  he  is  the  representative  of  all 
men,  and  in  which  he  calls  upon  us,  when  reconciled  to 
God,  to  "  take  up  the  cross  and  follow  him."  '*  In  the 
days  of  bis  flesh  he  offered  up  prayers  and  supplica- 
tions . . .  and  was  heard,  in  that  he  feared ;  though  he 
were  a  Son,  yet  learned  he  obedience  by  the  things 
which  he  suffered:  and  being  made  perfect"  (by  that 
suffering ;  see  ii,  10),  "  he  became  the  author  of  salva- 
tion to  all  them  that  obey  him"  (v,  7,  8, 9).  In  tbi8 
view  his  death  is  not  the  principal  object;  we  dwell 
rather  on  his  lowly  incarnation,  and  his  life  of  humility, 
temptation,  and  suffering,  to  which  that  death  waa  but 
a  fitting  close.  In  the  passage  above  referred  to  the 
allusion  is  not  to  the  cross  of  Calvary,  but  to  the  agony 
in  Gethsemane,  which  bowed  his  human  wUl  to  the 
will  of  his  Father.  The  main  idea  of  thb  view  of  the 
atonement  is  representative  rather  than  vicarious.  In 
the  first  view  the  "  second  Adam"  undid  by  his  atoning 
blood  the  work  of  evil  which  the  first  Adam  did;  in  the 
second  he,  by  his  perfect  obedience,  did  that  which  the 
first  Adam  left  undone,  and,  by  his  grace  making  us 
like  himself,  calls  upon  us  to  follow  him  in  the  same 
path.  This  latter  view  is  typified  by  the  burnt-offer- 
ing ;  in  respect  of  which  the  N.  T.  merely  quotee  ar.tl 
enforce  the  language  already  cited  from  the  O.  T.,  and 
especially  (see  Heb.  x,  6-9)  the  words  of  Psa.  xl,  6,  etc^ 
which  contrast  with  material  sacrifice  the  "doing  the 
will  of  God."  It  b  one  which  caimot  be  dwelt  upon 
at  all  without  a  previous  implication  of  the  other :  as 
both  were  embraced  in  one  act,  so  are  they  insepara- 
bly connected  in  idea.  Thus  it  is  put  forth  in  Rom  xii, 
I,  where  the  "  mercies  of  God"  (i.  e.  the  free  salvation, 
through  the  sin-offering  of  Christ's  blood,  dwelt  upon 
in  all  the  preceding  part  of  the  epistle)  are  made  the 
ground  for  calling  on  us  "  to  present  our  bodies,  a  Iwwg 
sacrifice^  holy  and  acceptable  to  God,"  inasmuch  as  we 
are  all  (see  v,  5)  one  with  Christ,  and  membera  of  hb 
body.  In  thb  sense  it  is  that  we  are  said  to  be  "  cruci- 
fied with  Christ"  (Gal.  ii,  20 ;  Rom.  vi,  6) ;  to  have  "  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  abound  in  us"  (2  Cor.  i,5);  even  to 
"fill  up  that  which  b  behind"  (r<4  varfp^ftaTo)  thereof 
(Col.  i, 24);  and  to  "be  offered"  (cnrfv^ccr^ai)  ''upon 
the  sacrifice  of  the  faith"  of  others  (Phil,  ii,  17 ;  comp. 
2  Tim.  iv,  6;  1  John  iii,  16).  As  without  the  sin-offer- 
ing of  the  cross  this,  our  bumt.-offering,  would  be  im- 
possible, so  also  without  the  burnt-offering  the  sin-of- 
fering will  to  us  be  unavailing. 

(d)  With  these  views  of  our  Lord's  sacrifice  on  earth, 
as  typified  in  the  Levitical  sacrifices  on  the  outer  altar, 
is  also  to  be  connected  the  offering  of  his  interceasiou 
for  us  in  heaven,  which  was  represented  by  the  incense. 
In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  this  part  of  hb  priestly 
office  is  dwelt  upon  with  particular  reference  to  the  of- 
fering of  incense  in  the  most  holy  place  by  the  high- 
priest  on  the  great  day  of  atonement  (Hebl  ix,  24  28, 
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eonp.  ir,  14-16;  vi,  19,  20;  vii,  25).  It  implies  that 
the  SID -offering  has  been  made  once  for  all  to  rend 
asunder  the  reil  (of  sin)  between  man  and  Grod,  and 
that  the  continual  burnt-offering  is  now  accepted  by 
him  for  the  sake  of  the  great  interceding  High-priest, 
That  iDteroesBion  is  the  strength  of  our  prayers,  and 
"with  the  smoke  of  its  incense*^  they  rise  up  to  heaven 
(Rev.  Tiii,  4).    See  Ikcrksb. 

(f.)  The  typical  sense  of  the  meat-offering  or  peace- 
offering  is  less  connected  with  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
himself  than  with  those  sacrifices  of  praise,  thanksgiv- 
iog,  charity,  and  devotion  which  we,  as  Christians,  offer 
to  God,  and  "*  with  which  he  is  well  pleased"*  (Heb.  xiii, 
15, 16)  as  with  **  an  o<]or  of  sweet  smell,  a  sacrifice  ac- 
ceptable to  God"  (Phil,  iv,  18).  They  betoken  that 
thnmgh  the  peace  won  by  the  sin-offering  we  have  al- 
ready been  enabled  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  God,  and 
they  are,  as  it  were,  the  ornaments  and  accessories  of 
that  lelf-dedicarion.     See  Pkace-offbrino. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice.  It 
is  teen  to  have  been  deeply  rooted  in  men's  hearts,  and 
to  have  been,  from  the  beginning,  accepted  and  sanc- 
tioned by  God,  and  made  by  him  one  channel  of  his 
revelation.  In  virtue  of  that  sanction  it  had  a  value, 
partly  symbolical,  partly  actual,  but  in  all  respects  de- 
nted from  the  one  true  sacrifice,  of  which  it  was  the 
type.  It  involved  the  expiatory,  the  self-dedicatory, 
and  the  eacharistic  ideas,  each  gradually  developed  and 
explained,  but  all  capable  of  full  explanation  only  by 
the  light  reflected  back  from  the  antitype. 

Literahtre, — This  is  very  copious,  as  may  be  seen 
fimn  the  lists  of  works  cited  by  Danz  ( Wdrterb,  s.  v. 
''Opfer^,  Dariing  (Cyclop,  Bibliog,  [see  Index]),  and 
Malcolm  {TkeoL  Index,  s.  v.),  as  also  from  the  references 
in  the  following  articles.  See  especially  Kurtz,  Dtr  alt- 
t^an.  Opfercul/us  (Mitau,  1862);  transl.  Sacrificial 
W<n^  o/tht  Old  Test,  (Edinb.  1868). 

SACRIFICE,  HiTMAif.  The  offering  of  human  life, 
M  the  most  precious  thing  on  earth,  came  in  proceM  of 
time  to  be  practiced  in  most  countries  of  the  world.  All 
histories  and  traditions  darken  our  idea  of  the  earlier 
ages  with  human  sacrifices.  But  the  period  when  such 
prevailed  was  not  the  earliest  in  time,  though  probably 
the  earliest  in  civilization.  The  practice  was  both  a 
lesnlt  and  a  token  of  barbarism  more  or  less  gross.  In 
this,  too,  the  dearest  object  was  primitively  selected. 
Human  life  is  the  noost  valuable  thing  known,  and  of 
this  most  precious  possession  the  most  precious  portion 
is  the  Hfe  of  a  child.  Children,  therefore,  were  offered 
in  tire  to  the  false  divinities,  and  in  no  part  of  the  world 
viih  leas  regard  to  the  claims  of  natural  affection  than 
in  the  land  where,  at  a  later  period,  the  only  true  God 
bad  his  peoiliar  worship  and  highest  honors. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  a  striking  fact  that 
the  Hebrew  religion,  even  in  its  most  rudimental  condi- 
tion, should  be  free  from  the  contamination  of  human 
wtifices.  The  case  of  Isaac  and  that  of  Jephthah's 
<iaoghter  cannot  impair  the  general  truth  that  the  of- 
'<9ing  of  human  beings  is  neither  enjoined,  allowed,  nor 
pnecieed  in  the  Biblical  records.  On  the  contrary,  such 
io  oftring  is  strictly  prohibited  by  Moses  as  adverse  to 
the  will  of  God  and  an  abominarion  of  the  heathen. 
"Thou  shalt  not  let  any  of  thy  seed  para  through  the 
^  to  Moloch :  defile  not  yourselves  with  any  of  these 
things?'  (Lev.  xviii,  21 ;  see  also  xx,  2 ;  Deut.  xii,  81 ; 
fis.  cri,  37 ;  Isa.  Ixvi,  S ;  Jer.  xxiii,  87).  Yet  in  an  age 
Bi  vbich,  like  the  present,  all  manner  of  novelties  are 
t>n>ftched,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  greater  the  paradox 
idranced  with  the  more  promptitude  and  maintained 
*ith  the  greater  earnestness,  these  very  clear  positions 
^▼e  been  withstood,  and  human  sacrifices  have  been 
f^ofidently  charged  on  the  Hebrew  race.  In  the  year 
l^Ghillany,  professor  at  Nuremberg,  published  a  book 
'Wf  Mt9t$fkmopfer  der  aUen  Hehraer),  the  object  of 
^'Uch  was  to  prY>ve  tbat  as  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
Hehfews  did  not  differ  essentially  from  that  of  the  Ca- 
saioites— so  that  Molocb,  who  had  been  originally  a  god 


common  taboth,  merely  in  the  process  of  time  was  soft- 
ened down  and  passed  into  Jehovah,  thus  becomuig  the 
national  deity  of  the  people  of  Israel— so  did  their  altars 
smoke  with  human  blood,  from  the  time  of  Abraham 
down  to  the  fall  of  both  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel. 
In  the  same  year  appeared  in  Germany  another  work, 
by  Daumer  {Der  Feuer-  und  Molochdietut  der  alten  IJe- 
braer)j  intended  to  prove  that  the  worship  of  Moloch, 
involving  his  bloody  rites,  was  the  original,  legal,  and 
orthodox  worship  of  the  nation  of  Abraham,  Moses,  Sam- 
uel, and  David,  To  these  works  a  reply  was  put  forth 
in  1848,  by  Lowengard  (Jehovah f  nicht  Moloch,  tear  der 
Gott  der  alten  Nebrder),  in  which  he  defends  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  from  the  recent  imputations,  and  strives,  by 
distinguishing  between  the  essential  and  the  unessen- 
tial, the  durable  and  the  temporary,  to  prepare  the  way 
for  a  reformation  of  modem  Judaism. 

We  do  not  think  that  it  requires  any  deep  research 
or  profound  learning  to  ascertain  from  the  Biblical  rec- 
ords themselves  that  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is  wholly 
free  from  the  shocking  abominations  of  human  sacri- 
fices, and  we  do  not  therefore  hesitate  to  urge  the  fact 
on  the  attention  of  the  ordinary  reader  as  not  least  con- 
siderable among  many  proofs  not  only  of  the  superior 
character,  but  of  the  divine  origin,  of  the  Hebrew  wor- 
ship. It  was  in  Egypt  where  the  mind  of  Moses,  and 
of  the  generation  with  whom  he  had  primarily  to  do, 
was  chiefly  formed,  so  far  as  heathen  influences  were 
concerned.  Here  offerings  were  very  numerous.  Sac- 
rifices of  meat-offerings,  libations,  and  incense  were  of 
very  early  date  in  the  Eg3rptian  temples.  Oxen,  wild 
goats,  pigs,  and  particularly  geese,  were  among  the  ani 
mal  offerings;  besides  these,  there  were  presented  to  the 
gods  wine,  oil,  beer,  milk,  cakes,  grain,  ointment,  flow 
ers,  fruits,  vegetables.  In  these,  and  in  the  case  of 
meat-,  peace-,  and  sin-offerings  (as  well  as  others),  there 
exists  a  striking  resemblance  with  similar  Hebrew  ob- 
servances, which  may  be  found  indicated  in  detail  in 
Wilkinson  (Maimers  and  Custom*  of  the  Ancient  E(/yp- 
tians,  V,  868  sq. ;  see  also  ii,  878),  who,  in  agreement 
with  Herodotus,  maintains,  in  opposition  to  Diodorus, 
that  the  Egyptians  were  never  accustomed  to  sacrifice 
human  beings — a  decision  which  has  a  favorable  aspept 
on  our  last  position,  namel}',  that  the  religion  of  the 
Israelites,  even  in  its  earliest  days,  was  unprofaned  by 
human  blood.  A  remarkable  instance  of  disagreement 
between  the  obsen-ances  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Jews 
in  regard  to  sacrifices  is  that  while  the  Egyptians  re- 
ceived the  blood  of  the  slaughtered  animal  into  a  vase 
or  basin,  to  be  applied  in  cookery,  the  eating  of  blood 
was  most  strictly  forbidden  to  the  Israelites  (Deut.  xv, 
28).— Kitto. 

Sacrificial  Festival  (yn).  This  was  held  with 
the  pieces  of  the  victims  laid  aside  from  sacrifices  of 
a  joyful  nature  (epula  sacra,  dopes'),  not  only  in  all 
ancient  heathen  nations  (Saubert,  De  Sacrific.  c  26 ; 
Feith,  Aniiq,  Horn,  i,  10,  7 ;  Stuck,  Aniiq,  Conviv.  i,  33 ; 
Lakemacher,  A  ntiq,  Gracor.  Sacrce,  p.  884  sq. ;  Doug- 
tflei  A  nnal  i,  285 ;  on  the  Romans,  see,  among  others, 
Josephus,  Wa?;  vii,  1,3;  comp.  also  Plato,  Leg.  v,  p.  738 ; 
Herod,  vi,  67),  but  also  anK>ng  the  Israelites  (Deut.  xii, 
6  sq.;  1  Sam.  ix,  19;  xvi,  3,  6;  2  Sam.  vi,  19).  Only 
the  thank-offerings  of  individuals,  however,  among  that 
people  gave  opportunity  for  these  festivals,  since  of  these 
alone  certain  rich  portions  were  consumed  on  the  altar 
(Lev.  ill,  8  sq.,  9  sq.;  xiv,  15);  the  breast  and  the  right 
shoulder  belonged  to  the  officiating  priests  (vii,  31  sq.), 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  flesh  was  restored  to  the  offerer 
(Deut.  xxvii,  7).  This  was  to  be  eaten  on  the  same  or 
the  following  day  (Lev.  vii,  16),  and  in  the  company  of 
all  members  of  the  household  and  of  bidden  guests  (the 
Levites  especially  were  often  invited)  (Deut  xii,  12;, 
Other  sacred  meals  were  held  at  the  times  of  festivals 
(xvi,  11  sq.).  Ufjon  the  tithe  meal,  see  Tithe.  Hea- 
then sacrificial  meals,  which  were  held  sometimes  in  the 
temples  (1  Cor.  viii,  10),  sometimes  in  private  hou^s. 
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are  mentioned  (Numb,  xxr,  2).  The  participation  of 
an  Israelite  in  these  was  accounted  idolatry  (xxv,  8  sq. ; 
Tsa.  cvi,  28;  Tob.  i,  12;  1  Cor.  x,  20  sq.;  Rev.  ii,  14); 
hence,  too,  the  apostles  forbade  Christians  to  join  them 
(Acu  XV,  29;  xxi,  25),  or  at  least  warned  against  them 
on  account  of  those  who  were  weak  in  £iith  (1  Cor.  viii, 
1  sq. ;  X,  28  sq.).  Such  **  meat  offered  to  idols,"  how- 
ever, was  set  forth  on  the  table  not  only  at  the  sacrifi- 
cial meals  (1  Cor.  viii,  10;  x,  27),  but  the  poor  or  the 
avaricious  used  to  preserve  it  for  future  use  (Theophr. 
Char,  x)  or  sell  it  to  traders  (ibid,  xxiii);  hence  it  might 
easily  happen  that  one  who  bought  at  the  meat  market 
received  it  (1  Cor.  x,  26).— Winer.    See  Festivau 

Sacrifioial  InBtniments  in  the  Israeutish 
Sanctuaky.  For  the  use  of  the  priests  in  offering  sac- 
rifices, especially  those  with  blood,  there  were  kept  in 
the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxvii,  8 ;  xxxviil,  8 ;  Numb,  iv, 
14)  and  in  the  Temple  (1  Kings  vii,  40,  45;  2  Kings 
XXV,  14  sq.;  Jer.  lii,  18  sq.)  the  following  inplements 
of  brass: 

1.  D^7%  yafm',  ahovfU^  perhaps  to  free  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering  from  its  ashes;  to  which  the  ni"i^O,  ti" 
roth',  or  pots,  belonged,  into  which  they  were  thrown. 

2.  n'ip"iTp,  mizrakoth\  basms,  to  take  up  the  blood 
of  the  victims  for  sprinkling. 

8.  niAjp,  fmzlagoth'jfork»,jie$h'forh$, 

4.  riPinp,  machloth'f  firepans,  in  which  coals  were 
taken  up. 

The  brazen  rM'"ltDT73,  mexammeroth'  (Jer.  lii,  18), 
may  be  considered  as  belonging  here,  and  will  then 
doubtless  mean  sacrificial  knives,  elsewhere  called 
D'^Bbnp,  macMaphim',    See  ElMIFB.    The  golden  vases 

or  vessels  mentioned  in  1  Kings  vii,  50  are  certainly  dif- 
ferent from  those  just  mentioned  (No.  2),  and  were  in- 
tended for  use  in  the  holy  place. — Winer.  See  Sacri- 
fice; Temple. 

Sacrifioial  Offexing.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  origin  of  sacrifices  is  to  be  referred  to  the  very  ear- 
liest ages  of  humanity,  where  also  the  Mosaic  history 
places  it  (€ren.  iv,  3  sq.;  viii,  20;  xxii,  2;  xxxi,  54; 
xlvi,  I;  comp.  Hottinger,  De  Oriyine  Sacrific  Patii- 
arch,  [Marb.  1706]).  While  men  as  yet  made  little 
distinction  between  the  sensible  and  the  supernatural, 
they  sought  to  acquire  or  fix  the  favor  of  tlieir  gods,  or 
to  express  their  gratitude  for  their  giAs,  by  thank-offer- 
ings, usually  of  some  kind  of  food,  since  they  attributed 
to  their  gods  the  wants  of  men  (Lev.  xxi,  6;  xxii,  25; 
Numb,  xxviii,  2 ;  comp.  Pliny,  ii,  5,  p.  78  [ed.  Hard.] ; 
Homer,  Jliad,  iv,  48;  Aristoph.  Aves,  1516  sq.;  comp. 
Pauly's  Real'Encyldop*  iv,  839  sq.).  (On  the  meaning 
and  kinds  of  offerings,  see  Melancthon,  in  the  ApoL  A .  C, 
p.  253  sq.  A  contracted  view  is  taken  by  Sykes,  Ueher 
d,  Natur,  Absicht  u,  Urspr,  d,  Opfer  [Halle,  1778]. 
There  is  a  vain  attempt  to  philosophize,  by  Rosenkrans, 
in  the  HaU,  EneykL  voL  iii,  §  iv,  p.  74 ;  comp.  Baader, 
Ud>er  eine  kunjt,  Theorie  d.  Opfers  und  Cultus  [Munich, 
1836];  BUhr,iSym5o^ii,288sq.)  The  sensualism  of  an 
eariy  age  expressed  itself,  too,  in  supposing  a  god  to 
be  pleased  with  the  odor  of  sacrifices  (Lev.  i,  9,  18 ; 
Numb.  XV,  7  sq. ;  Lucian,  Icaromen,  27).  The  sacrifices 
were  usually  of  such  food  as  men  themselves  most  en- 
joyed, and  of  the  greatest  excellence  in  their  kind  (1 
Sam.  XV,  15;  Psa.  Ixvi,  15),  and  were  either  raw  or  pre- 
pared in  such  a  way  as  to  be  most  palatable.  Hence 
doubtless  the  use  of  salt  (q.  v.).  Perhaps  the  first  of- 
ferings were  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
(Plato,  Leg,  vi,  782),  and  then  honey,  milk,  etc.,  animals 
not  being  offered  until  later  (Theophr.  in  Porphyr.  A  b- 
stinetti,  ii,  5,  and  xxviii,  33 ;  comp.  Plato,  Leg,  vi,  782 ; 
Ovid,  Fasti,  i,  337 ;  Pausan.  viii,  2, 1).  For  the  history 
informs  us  that  man  began  with  vegetable  food,  and 
afterwards  to  eat  flesh  (comp.  Gen.  i,  29;  ix,  3;  see 
Schickedanz,  De  Natvra  Sacrif,  V,  T,  ex  Seculi  Morib. 
r^oetend,  [Francf.  1784],  and  in  the  SymboL  Duuh,  II,  ii, 


1 498  sq.),  and  perhaps  the  sacrifice  of  animals  may  bave 
led  to  the  burning  of  the  sacrifices  oo  altarsi.     (See  in 

I  general  Gedicke,  Verm,  Schrift,  p.  229  sq.;  W<df,  Verm, 
Schrift,  tc  Avfs,  [HaUe,  1802],  p.  243  sq.;  Saubeit,  De 
Saa^ic  Vet,  CoUectanea  [Jen.  1650] ;  M^ner,  Krit, 
Gesch.  der  Religion,  ii,  I  sq. ;  Baar,  SymboL  u,  MytkoL 
II,  ii,  284  sq.)  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  tint 
offerings  were  of  immediate  divine  appointment  (Dey- 
ling,  Observat,  ii,  58  sq.),  but  this  is  not  afilrmed  in  the 
Mosaic  history  (comp.  Wolf,  Homines  Mose  Vetustiorts 
Sponte  Sacra  fecisse,  etc  [Lips.  1782]),  and  is  rejected 
by  some  as  anthropopathism.  The  views  of  those  who 
seek  definite  dermatic  relations  in  the  first  sacrifices,  as 
Tholuck  (%te  BeiL  zum  Br,  a,  d,  Bein-,  p.  69),  do  not 
belong  to  historical  criticism,  but  to  d(^matic  theology 
(see  also  the  Zeitsekr,/,  ufissensch,  TheoL  1863,  iii). 

On  the  ritual  of  sacrifice  among  the  Hebrews  in  gcan 
eral,  see  Lightfoot,  De  Ministerio  Templi,  in  bis  Works^ 
and  in  Ugolino,  voL  ix,  ch.  viii ;  Carpzov,  App,  p.  699 
sq. ;  Outram,  De  Sacrtf,  Lib,  (Lond.  1677),  voL  ii  (only 
the  first  book  relates  to  the  Jewish  sacrifices) ;  Reland, 
A  ntiq.  Sacr,  iii,  1 ;  Bauer,  Goitesdienst'  Ver/ass,  i,  80  sq. ; 
Roscnmttller,  Excursus  i,  ad  Lev,;  Gramberg,  RHig,' 
Ideen,  i,  94  sq.;  Scholl,  in  the  WUrtewAerg.  Stud,  I.  ii, 
152  sq.;  IV,  i,  8  sq.;  Y,  i,  108  sq.;  Bahr,  SgmboL  ii,  189 
sq. ;  Kurtz,  Das  mos,  Opfer  (Mitau,  1842).  The  Jewish 
views  of  the  ritual  of  sacrifice  are  especially  set  forth  in 
the  tracts  Sebachim,  Menackoth,  and  Temura,  in  the 
fifth  part  of  the  Mishna.  From  these  and  the  rabbins 
extracts  are  given  by  Otho,  Lex,  Talm,  p.  621  sq.  The 
entire  Babylonish  Gemara  to  the  tract  Sebaehiwi,  and 
the  Tosiphta  to  the  same  tract,  are  found  in  Hebrew  and 
Latin  in  Ugolini  Thesaur,  voL  xix.  Many  panllds 
and  explanations  are  found  in  the  Phoenician  table  of 
offerings  discovered  some  years  sinoe  in  Maneillea,  and 
published,  with  a  commentary,  by  Movers  (Brealau, 
1847).  (On  the  offerings  of  other  Eastern  and  Western 
nations,  see  FlUgel,  Volkel,  and  Wachter,  in  the  HtUL 
EneykL  iii,  §  iv,  p.  77  sq.) 

The  law  adopted  as  a  model  the  sacrifices  already 
long  in  use,  and  gives  exact  directions  as  to  the  kinds 
of  sacrifices  and  the  ceremonies  of  offering.  (We  can- 
not here  discuss  the  question  of  how  much  of  thia  law 
was  Mosaic  In  answer  to  the  view  of  De  "Wette,  Yon 
Bohlen,  George,  and  others  that  the  greater  part  had  a 
still  later  origin,  see  Bleek,  in  the  Stud,  u,  Krit,  1881, 
iii,  491  sq.;  B^hr,  SymboL  ii,  192  sq.)  This  law  of  of- 
ferings  may  be  summed  up  thus : 

1.  The  subjects  to  be  sacrificed,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  which  were  laid,  that  is,  on  the  baming 
altar  of  Jehovah,  must  be  borrowed  as  well  out  of  the 
vegetable  as  the  animal  kingdom.  (In  the  wider  sense  (rf* 
offering,  even  tithes,  first-fruits,  and  incense  are  included. 
Comp.  the  offering  of  wood,  Neh.  x,  85.)  Hence  there 
is  a  distinction  between  offerings  without  blood  (nins^, 
menachdth,  Trpotfipopfu,  ^wpa)  and  offerings  with  blood 
(O-innt,  zebachim,  ^ffiai).  See  1  Sam.  ii,  29;  iii,  14, 
Psa.  xli,  7;  Heb.  viii,  8.  The  latter  were  considered 
the  more  important.  But  salt,  a  mineral,  was  added  to 
every  distinct  sacrifice  of  either  kind.  The  vef^etable 
products  offered  were  both  solid  and  fluid ;  of  the  for- 
mer, roasted  grain,  flour,  cakes  with  olive-oil  (the  cakes 
always  without  leaven  or  honey),  and  incense  as  an  ac- 
companiment, formed  the  meat-offerings  (the  MH3r, 
minchdh,  in  the  proper  sense) ;  of  the  latter,  wine  formed 
the  drink-offerings  (^D3,  nssek^.  The  animals  oflTered 
must  be  clean,  and  such  as  were  fit  for  food  (Josepbus, 
A  nt.  xii,  5,  4 ;  comp.  Gen.  viii,  20),  and  must  be  tmroe 
beasts,  as  cattle  (Bochart,  Bieroz,  i,  826  sq.),  goats, 
sheep,  and  sometimes  turtle-doves  and  young  pigeonis 
but  never  fishes.  They  must  be  altogether  free  fmm 
deformity  (spofiess,  perfect,  dvovpoQ,  riXceocLev.  xxii, 
20  sq. ;  comp.  Mai.  i,  8, 14 ;  Herod,  ii, 88;  Plutarch,  Orac 
/>f/:p.49;  Ovid,  i/«^  XV,  180;  Virgil,  ^ii.iv,  57;  Plinv, 
viii,  70;  Athen.  xv,  674;  TertulL  Apol  c  14;  with  the 
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pamge  io  Phitarcfa  may  be  compared  PoUuc  Onom,  i,  1, 
29;  SchoL  ad  Aristoph.  A  cam.  p.  785;  on  the  expres- 
sioiii  in  Lev.  xxii,  20  sq.,  see  Bochart,  Hierot,  i,  594  aq. ; 
oump.  BaMinger,  pncf.  Hottinger,  De  Victim,  Integritate 
et  Mysftfio  [Heklelb.  1781]).  Except  the  doves,  tbey 
most  be  at  least  eight  dairs  old,  because  younger  flesh 
ii  unfit  for  food  (Kxod.  xxii,  8U;  Lev.  xxii,  27),  the 
smaller  cattle  being  usuaUy  yearlings  (sheep,  goats, 
calves,  Exod.  xxix,  88;  Lev.  ix,  8;  xii,  6;  xiv,  10; 
xxiii,  12,  18  sq. ;  Numb,  xv,  27 ;  xxviii,  9  sq.),  while 
the  linger  were  young,  perhaps  usually  three  years  old 
(yet  Judg.  vi,  25  mentions  a  biUl  of  seven  years  as  a 
sscriiice;  oomp.  Pliny,  viii,  77;  Herod,  ii,  88).  The 
sex  of  four-footed  beasts  for  sacrifice  was  sometimes  in- 
different (as  in  thank-  and  sin-offerings;  comp.  Lev.  iii, 
1,  6;  yet  In  all  public  offerings  the  Mishna  requires 
males,  Temura,  ii,  1),  and  sometimes  males  were  re- 
quired, as  in  burnt-offerings;  for  the  male  sex  was  con- 
sidered the  superior.  The  choice  of  the  kind  of  beast 
was  free  in  the  burnt -offerings  and  thank-offerings 
(Lev.  i,  2;  iii,  1,  6),  but  was  determined  by  law  in  the 
trespass-  and  an-offerings  (iv,  8).  Human  sacrifices,  as 
heatbenish  (xviii,  21;  xx,  2  sq.;  Dent,  xii,  81),  were 
avoided  by  the  pitais  Israelites  (Pea.  cvi,  87),  although 
their  sacred  history  contained  an  example  of  the  pur- 
posed sacrifice  of  a  son  by  his  father  (Gen.  xxii),  and 
in  the  unsettled  days  of  the  judges  a  daughter  fell 
under  the  sacrificial  knife  of  her  superstitious  father 
(Jndg.  xi).  On  the  human  sacrifices  of  other  nations, 
see  Baur,  Mythology,  II,  ii,  298  sq. ;  Wachsmuth,  Hellm, 
A&ertk,  ii,  549  sq.;  and  on  those  of  the  apostate  Israel- 
ites, see  Moloch.  The  slanderous  statement  that  the 
Jews  slaughtered  strangers  and  drank  their  blood  arose 
about  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (see  Joeephus, 
Apiom,  ii,  8 ;  Ghillany,  Die  Metuchfnnpjer  der  alien  fJeb, 
[  Nuiemberg,  1842]  ;  HalL  Lit.  ZeiL  1844,  No.  220-228). 
The  legal  and  regular  circle  of  sacrificial  beasts  is  ex- 
plicable from  the  agricultural  pursuits  of  the  Israelites : 
oxen,  goats,  and  sheep  were  the  usual  stock  of  fanners, 
and  com,  oil,  and  wine  were  the  chief  productions  of 
the  soil  for  the  commonest  wants  of  life.  The  addirion 
of  doves  springs  from  the  fact  that  scarcely  any  creatures 
with  life  suitable  for  sacrifice  could  be  found  save  among 
bildA,  and  doves  were  the  most  common  domestic  birds. 
But  why  not  chickens;  and  why,  according  to  the 
rabbins,  oould  not  chickens  be  kept  in  the  holy  city  ? 
(comp.  Eskuche,  De  GalUs  et  GalUm*  ad  A  ram  Jova 
worn,  Factit  [Rint.  1741]).  See  Fatted  Fowl.  Each 
person  was  required  to  furnish  his  own  sacrifices,  and 
those  who  lived  near  enough  drove  them  from  their 
own  herds.  But  later  there  arose  in  Jerusalem  traders 
in  beasts  for  sacrifice  (victimarU  negotiatores ;  Pliny,  H, 
N,  vii,  10;  Mishna,  SkeJcaL  vii,  2),  and  at  the  time  of 
Jesus  a  regular  msrket  for  this  purpose  stood  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Temple  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  place  where  alone  sacrifices  might  be  presented 
was  the  court  of  the  national  sanctuary — the  tabernacle 
fint  and  afterwards  the  Temple  (Deut.  xii,  5  sq.,  11), 
and  every  offering  elsewhere  was  to  be  punished  with 
death  (Lev.  xvii,  4  sq.;  Deut.  xii,  18;  comp.  1  Kings 
xii,  27).  The  place  is  more  exactly  called  "  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation"  (Lev.  i,  8 ;  iii,  2- 
8;  IT,  4, 14) ;  and,  according  to  the  Mishna  (Sebach.  c 
6),  the  offerings  were  slain,  part  on  the  north  side  of 
tbe  altar,  part,  the  less  holy,  at  any  place  in  the  court 
indiiSerently  (comp.  Plato,  />^«,  x,  910).  These  regu- 
kdom  were  designed  to  prevent  the  idolatrous  worship 
wkich  might  have  been  concealed  under  the  mask  of 
tke  legal  rituaL  Besides,  the  common  place  of  worship 
Blast  have  had  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  spirit  of  a 
Bition  so  torn  into  factions  (comp.  1  Kings  xii,  27). 
This  eomnoon  place  of  sacrifice  was  not  always  obser>'ed 
is  the  time  of  the  judges,  nor  even  of  David  (1  Kings 
in.  2, 8).  Sacrifices  were  made  away  from  the  tabeiv 
sade  (Jodg.  ii,  6;  1  Sam.  vii,  17;  1  Kings  i,  9),  espe- 
dafly  on  high-places  (Jndg.  vi,  26;  xiii,  19;  Hos.  iv, 
U)b    Even  the  kw-abiding  Samuel  did  this  (1  Sam. 


I  c),  and  David  tolerated  it  (1  Kings  iii,  2  sq.).  These 
sacrifices  on  high -places  lasted  after  Solomon^s  time, 
even  under  theocratic  kings.  In  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
the  common  place  of  saci^ce  was  abandoned.  In  the 
time  of  the  judges  the  irregularity  sprang  from  the  con- 
fusion of  jurisdiction  and  the  unsettled  condition  of  the 
people,  everywhere  pressed  by  their  enemies;  yet  it  is, 
on  the  whole,  probable  that  such  entire  exclusiveness  of 
locality  was  not  so  severely  demanded  by  the  Mosaic 
law  as  later,  after  the  unfortunate  consequences  of  pri- 
vate and  voluntary  sacrifices  were  seen. 

8.  The  purpose  of  the  sacrifices  was  special ~ either 
to  thank  God  for  benefits  received,  or  to  propitiate  him 
because  of  sins  and  errors.  Hence  the  distinction  of 
thank-offerings  and  sin-  and  trespass-offerings,  llie 
burnt-offerings  had  a  more  general  tendency  (comp.  the 
division  of  sacrifices  in  Philo,  0pp.  ii,  240 ;  see  Scholl,  in 
Klaiber's  Studien,  iv,  1,  86  sq.).  The  Hebrew  sacrifices 
are  enumerated,  though  not  defined  with  exactness,  in 
Numb.  XV,  8  sq. ;  Deut.  xii,  6 ;  Jer.  xvii,  26.  On  the 
classes  of  Carthaginian  sacrifices,  see  Movers  (PhOnit.  p. 
19,  41).  These  various  offerings  produced  great  variety 
of  ceremonies,  as  now  in  the  ma*9e»  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics. On  great  public  festivals,  great  collective  offer- 
ings like  hecatombs  are  mentioned  (1  Kings  viii,  5,  68 
sq. ;  2  Chron.  xxix,  82  sq. ;  xxx,  24 ;  xxxv,  7  sq. ; 
comp.  Herod,  vii,  48;  Xenoph.  BHl.  vi,  4,  39;  Sueton. 
Calig.  14;  Capitol,  in  Maxim,  et  Balbin.  c  11). 

Offerings  were  sometimes  public  (comp.  Herod,  vi, 
57 ;  Xenoph.  i4  Mm.  ii,  9),  sometimes  private,  sometimes 
prescribed,  sometimes  voluntary ;  the  latter  were  some- 
times family  sacrifices  (1  Sam.  i,  21 ;  xx,  6).  One  per- 
son had  sacrifices  offered  for  another,  as  the  Catholics 
with  masses  (Job  i,  5;  2  Mace  iii,  82).  Not  only  the 
Israelites,  but  the  heathen,  were  permitted  to  sacrifice  to 
Jehovah  (Numb,  xv,  14;  2  Mace  iii,  85;  xiii,  28; 
Philo,  0pp.  ii,  569;  Josephus,  ApUm,  ii,  5;  Mishna, 
ShfkaL  vii,  6),  and  the  Jews  even  made  sacrifices  for 
heathen  princes  on  the  altars  of  Jehovah  (1  Mace  vii, 
88 ;  Josephus,  A  nt.  xii,  2,  5).  Originally  they  were  of- 
fered only  for  the  living,  sometimes  when  death  was 
near  (Sir.  xxxviii,  11) ;  but  after  the  resurrection  be- 
came a  general  belief  sacrifices  for  the  dead  arose  (^ 
Mace,  xii,  43).  I'here  is,  indeed,  no  other  instance,  and 
perhaps  they  never  were  customary,  especially  as  they 
are  not  in  harmony  with  the  law  (see  Grotius,  ad  /or.). 
The  polemic  writers  against  the  Catholic  masses  for  the 
dead  repudiate  them  indignantly  (Chemnitz,  Kram. 
Condi.  Trid.  p.  786  sq.  [ed.  Francf.] ;  Pfaff,  Nvm  ex  2 
Mace,  xii,  39  sq.  adstrui  possvd  Missas  et  Preces  pro 
hefunctis  [Tubing.  1749]),  or  suppose  that  the  narrator 
forged  the  account  (Hyper,  in  the  MiscelL  Duitburg.  i, 
453). 

4.  In  the  sacrifice  of  offerings  with  blood  the  owner 
himself  (see  Hottinger,  De  Function,  Laic,  drca  Victim. 
[Marburg,  1706]),  after  being  cleansed  and  sanctified 
i  (1  Sam.  xvi,  5 ;  Job  i,  5 ;  comp.  Josephus,  Apion^  ii,  28 ; 
Hesiod,  Oj^.  p.  724  sq.;  Ovid,  Mefam.  x,  434  sq.; 
Tibul.  ii,  1, 11 :  Herod,  ii,  87),  led  the  beast  to  the  altar 
(Lev.  iii,  1,  12;  iv,  14;  xvii,  4).  Among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  the  bonis  of  the  beast  were  gilded  (Homer, 
Iliad,  X,  294 ;  Odgs.  iii,  384,  426 ;  Plato,  Alcib.u,c20; 
Virgil,  yEn.  ix,  927 ;  Macrob.  Sat.  i,  17,  p.  29,  ed.  Bip.) 
and  crowned  (comp.  Acts  xiv,  18;  see  Ovid,  Metam. 
XV,  131 ;  Lucian,  Sacr{f.  vol.  xii ;  Lycophron.  A  lex,  p. 
827;  Statius,  Theb.  iv,  449;  Pliny,  xvi,  4;  Strabo,  xv, 
782;  Athen.  xv,  674;  see  Wetstein,  ii,  648;  Wakh, 
Dissert,  ad  A  eta  Apost,  iii,  200).  That  this  custom  pre- 
vailed among  the  Jews,  at  least  with  the  thank-offer- 
ings, is  less  clear  from  Josephus  (A  nt.  xiii,  8,  2)  than 
fn»m  the  Mishna  (Bikkurim,  iii,  2  sq. ;.  comp.  in  general 
Lakemacher,  Observ,  i,  79  sq.).  The  owner  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  head  of  the  beast  (Lev.  i,  4;  iii,  2;  iv,  4,  15, 
24 ;  viii,  18;  comp.  the  Egyptian  custom,  Herod,  ii,  40). 
If  the  sacrifice  was  that  of  a  community,  the  elders  per- 
formed this  duty  (Lev.  iv,  15);  but  when  the  offering 
was  public,  L  e.  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people,  the 
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.  ritual  mentions  this  imposition  of  the  band  but  in  one 
case  (xvi,  21;  corap.  the  Mishna,  Mtnach.  ix,  7;  yet 
see  2  Chron.  xxix,  23),  this  ceremony  being  the  formal 
consecration  of  the  beast  to  Jehovah ;  not  the  laying  of 
the  penalty  due  to  sin  upon  the  sacrifice,  as  Bochart 
thinks  (IJieroz.  i,  330),  fur  the  ceremony  occurs  in  the 
case  of  the  thank-o£fering.  According  to  the  rabbins,  a 
regular  form  of  words  was  used  in  laying  the  bands  on 
the  victim  (Maimon.  JJilcA,  Kot-ban,  iii,  9) ;  then  it  was 
shiiu  (Lev.  iii,  2;  iv,  4,  16,  24;  viii,  16,  19),  but  this 
might  be,  and  in  later  times  actually  was,  done  by  the 
priesU  (2  Chron,  xxix,  24) ;  perhaps  even  by  the  Le- 
vites,  but  2  Chron.  xxx,  17  do^  not  prove  this.  Among 
the  Romans,  officers  called  pop€B  or  victinuirii  slew  the 
victim  (Bochart,  Hieroz,  i,  330).  The  blood  was  then 
taken  up,  and  in  different  sacrifices  variously  sprinkled 
or  poured  out  by  the  priest  (Hottinger,  De  Function, 
Sactr,  circa  Victitn,  [Marb.  1706]).  According  to  the 
varying  character  of  the  offering,  the  blood  was  sprin- 
kled, or  brought  into  the  Temple  and  there  sprinkled 
upon  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  put  on  the  horns  of 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  and  the  remainder  thrown 
out  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering.  The  sac- 
rificer  (yet  com  p.  2  Chron.  xxix,  34)  then  took  off  the 
skin  of  the  victim  (Lev.  i,  6),  which  belonged,  when  not 
burned  (iv,  11),  either  to  the  priests  (vii,  8;  only  said 
of  the  burnt-offering)  or  to  the  offerer  (comp.  the  direc- 
tions in  the  Talmud — Mishna,  Sebach,  xii,  2  sq.).  So, 
too,  among  the  Carthaginians  (see  the  lists  of  offerings 
found  in  Marseilles,  3,  4,  8,  10).  In  Sparta  the  skins 
of  public  sacrifices  belonged  to  the  kings  (Herod,  vi,  67). 
The  victim  was  cut  to  pieces  (Lev.  i,  6 ;  viii,  20),  which 
were,  in  various  sacrifices,  either  all  (as  the  burnt-offer- 
ings), or  certain  specially  valued  pieces  (in  all  other 
offerings ;  comp.  Isa.  i,  1 1 ;  Strabo,  xv,  732 ;  CatulL  xl, 
6),  burned  by  the  priest  upon  the  altar.  In  the  latter 
case  the  fiesh  belonged  to  the  priests  or  to  the  sacrifioer, 
or  must  be  burned  outside  of  the  city.  (On  the  cere- 
mony of  offering  the  doves,  see  Lev.  i,  14  sq.;  v,  8; 
comp.  Hottinger,  De  Sacr,  A  vium  [Marb.  1706].)  The 
ceremonies  of  heaving  and  waving  took  place  in  some 
sacrifices  either  before  or  after  the  victim  was  killed. 
See  Hkavk-offerino  ;  Wavb-opferino. 

6.  The  yearly  expense  of  sacrifices,  both  by  individ- 
uals and  the  whole  people,  was  not  trifling;  yet  house- 
holders had  at  hand  most  of  the  necessary  offerings,  and 
wood  was  brought  from  the  forests.  (On  the  limits 
within  which  wood  was  obtained  for  Temple  use  in  the 
later  age,  see  the  Mbhna,  TiiamtJi,  iv,  6.  For  the  trees 
used  as  sacrificial  wood,  see  the  tract  Tamid,  ii,  3.) 
Later,  foreign  princes  who  desired  the  favor  of  the 
Jews  applied  frona  their  revenues  a  portion  to  public 
sacrifices  (Ezra  vi,  9 ;  1  Mace,  x,  39 ;  2  Mace,  iii,  3 ;  ix, 
16 ;  Josephus,  A  nl,  xii,  3, 3).  (On  a  peculiar  festival  of 
carrying  wood,  see  Josephus,  War^  ii,  17,  6.  It  was 
held  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  Elul). 

6.  As  an  expression  of  pious  gratitude  and  of  rever- 
ence towards  Jehovah  (Psa.  Ixvi,  16 ;  ex,  3 ;  Sir.  xxxviii, 
4;  comp.  Matt,  viii,  4;  Acts  xxi,  26),  sacrifices  were 
presented  in  abundance  by  the  Hebrews  through  all 
antiquity,  and  he  who  offered  none  was  accounted  irre- 
ligious (Eccles.  ix,  2 ;  comp.  Isa.  xliii,  23  sq.).  Oaths 
were  made  by  the  offerings  (Matt,  xxiii,  18),  and  in 
descriptions  of  golden  antiquity  the  ideally  magnified 
splendor  of  the  sacrificial  rituid  appears  (Isa.  xix,  21 ; 
Ivi,  7;  Ix,  7;  Zech.  xiv,  21 ;  Jer.  xvii,  26;  xxxiii,  18), 
while  the  want  of  sacrifice  is  among  the  terrors  of 
threatened  exile  (Hos.  iii,  4).  Yet  the  Israelites  often 
forgot  in  the  symbol  the  higher  affection  of  the  heart, 
and  their  offerings  became  an  opu$  opercUvm,  Accord- 
ingly the  prophets  occasionally  give  warning  against 
overvaluing  sacrifices,  and  strive  to  call  forth  a  pious 
disposition,  as  more  pleasing  to  God  than  they  are,  since 
in  them  the  heart  feels  nothing  (Isa.  i,  1 1 ;  Jer.  vi,  20 ; 
vii,  21  sq.;  Hos.  vi,  6;  Amos  v,  22;  Mic.  vi,  6  sq.; 
corap.  Psa.  xl,  7 ;  1, 9  sq. ;  Ii,  18  sq. ;  Prov.  xxi,  8 ;  Matt. 
V,  23  sq.;  Sir.  xxxv,  1;   comp.  Plato,  Aiciif,  ii,  160; 


Dlod.  Sic.  xii,  20;  Ovid,  fleroid.  xx,  181  sq.;  Seneca, 
Bene/,  i,  6 ;  comp.  Siebelis  Disput,  p.  121  sq.).      Sudi 
representations  do  not  justify  us  in  denying  to  the  okkr 
Israelites  the  aiithropopathic  view  of  sacrifices,  and  forc- 
ing upon  ancient  simplicity  an  artificial  doctrine.     Tet 
this  is  done  by  BUhr  {StpnboL  ii,  198  sq. ;  comp.  Hofl^ 
JHe  mos,  Opfer  nach  ihrer  svat-  u,  vorbildL  Bednt, 
[Warsaw,  1846]),  who,  starting  with  the  statement  that 
offerings  with  blood  were  the  germ  of  all  (in  reference 
to  Lev.  xvii,  11),  finds  in  the  Mosaic  sacrifices  the  doe- 
trine  of  symbolic  substitution.  "  The  offering  and  bring- 
ing near  of  the  nephesA^  or  life,  in  the  sacrificial  blood 
upon  the  altar,  as  the  place  of  the  presence  and  rev'ela- 
tion  of  God,  is  a  symbol  of  the  offering  of  the  nephesk,ot 
life,  of  the  sacrificer  to  Jehovah.     As  this  preaeiitatioo 
of  the  bh)od  is  a  giving-up  to  death  of  the  animal  life, 
so  must  also  the  spiritual  life  of  self,  as  opposed  to  God, 
be  given  up  and  die.     But  since  the  giving-up  is  to  Je- 
hovah, the  Holy  One,  it  is  nut  merely  a  ceoMwig,  some- 
thing negative,  but  a  dying,  which  m  the  very  act  is  a 
becoming  alive,"  etc     Apart  from  all  the  assumption 
in  this  theory,  it  is  entirely  too  artificial,  one  might  say 
too  Christian,  for  Israeli tish  antiquity.    It  b  necessary, 
too,  to  assume  that  the  sacrifices  with  blood  were  the 
original  ones,  which  is  not  proven;  and  the  doctrine 
caiuiot  be  extended  without  violence  to  any  but  sin-of- 
ferings (see  Kurtz,  Moa,  Opfer ^  p.  7  sq.),  in  which  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  idea  of  substitudon  is  fuund. 

In  the  period  after  the  exile  arose  the  Esaeues,  who 
went  further  than  the  prophets,  and  retained  of  the  out- 
ward ritual  only  the  lustrations,  not  tiering  sacrifices 
at  all  (Josephus,  A  nt^  xviii,  1, 6).  It  is  well  known  that 
all  the  ceremonial  of  sacrifice  has  been  given  up  by  the 
Jews,  since  they  no  longer  possess  the  Temple  moan- 
tain  ;  yet  the  Sieimaritans  still  yearly  offer  seven  lambs 
on  Mount  Gerizim  at  the  Paraover  (Kobiuson,  iii,  98 
sq.).— Winer.     See  Offkring. 

The  fact  that  every  individual  who  brought  a  sacri- 
fice had  to  be  present  in  the  Temple  when  it  was  of- 
fered gave  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  daily  morning 
and  evening  sacrifices  which  were  brought  for  the  whole 
congregation  of  Israel  required  that  the  congregation 
should  be  represented  in  the  Temple  at  the  offering  uf 
these  national  sacrifices.  Hence  the  whole  people  was 
divided  into  twenty-four  divisions  or  orders,  correspond- 
ing to  the  divisions  of  the  priests  and  Levites.  £r- 
ery  division  chose  a  number  of  representatives  ("^IZ^Sit 
■i7a3?T3),  one  of  whom  was  appointed  chief  (^735^n), 
and  in  turn  sent  up  some  of  them  as  a  deputation  to 
Jerusalem  to  represent  the  nation  at  the  daily  sacrifices 
in  the  Temple,  and  pronounce  the  prayers  and  blessings 
in  behalf  of  the  people  while  the  sacrifices  were  offered. 
They  had  also  to  fast  four  days  (i.  e.  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  day)  during  the  week  of  their  repre- 
sentation. Those  of  the  representatives  who  remained 
at  home  assembled  in  a  synagogue  to  pray  during  the 
time  of  sacrifice.     See  Tkmplb. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  notices  that  there 
was  one  grand  point  of  difference  between  the  Jews 
and  the  heathens:  the  sacrificial  rites  of  the  former 
were  never  stained  with  human  blood,  than  which  noth- 
ing could  be  conceived  more  abhorrent  to  all  the  attri* 
butes  of  Jehovah  (Jephthah's  daughter  is  no  exception, 
for  it  cannot  be  proved  with  certainty  that  she  was  sac- 
rificed ;  on  the  contrary,  many  interpreters  think  that 
she  was  solemnly  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God).  But 
the  testimony  of  innumerable  writers  proves  that  no  hea- 
then nation  has  been  free  from  human  sacrifices;  such 
having  occurred,  even  among  civilized  people,  at  some 
period  of  their  hislory,  especially  on  some  great  occa- 
sion, to  expiate  a  great  sin  or  avert  some  dreadful  ca- 
lamity. Even  to  this  day  among  the  Hindis,  whoae 
tenets  forbid  blood-shedding,  human  self-immolationay 
or  sacrificial  suicides,  are  common.  Another  point  of  dif- 
ference is  found  in  the  animal  sacrifices,  which,  among 
the  heathens,  were  frequently  of  such  as  were  particu- 
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I  the  Hoaiic  l*w — nucltan  uiiniala 
■lid  beasu  of  prey,  such  as  dogs  uffen<l  In  Hecaie, 
juiiie  U>  Mara  (ia  the  Stmretauriliu),  uid  wulva  to 
Apidlo.  Heubeiu  in  their  ucrifice*  poured  uU  uver 
ihe  bftat,  which  the  Jews  did  iicit;  they  (the  former) 
hunwd  only  a  portiun  uf  the  fnnkinceniie  presented; 
Ihe  Jem  huined  a\l.  The  (Ireehs  offered  tauiiey  ta  the 
nn;  in  Jewish  aacrificea  it  was  riifbiilden;  and  ihe  Sa- 
laiD  idolateiB  ate  the  Liluud  n!  their  ucrilice*,  which 

sn  panicDlarlf  proliibited  to  the  Jews.  Their  bread- 
"SinDgt  also  were  leavened.  Some  points  of  similar- 
Ut  are  to  be  found  between  the  Jewish  and  heathen 
■aciihcea.  The  heathens  briiight  tlieir  victims  to  the 
inoples,  choee  them  without  1iiemi:>h,  pound  out  liba- 
luQS  of  wine,  cut  the  *i>iiru)'>  throar,  Uayed  and  dis- 
teeud  it,  caught  the  blood  iii  a  vessel,  ami  poured  it  on 
and  round  the  alur;  and  they  used  salt  by  mixing 
■ume  with  meal,  and  sprinkling  it  on  the  head  of  the 
miaMl,  on  which  they  also  laid  their  liands.  In  the 
early  tima  the  sacrilice  was  biinied  whole,  the  skin  be- 
ing given  to  the  priest;  Lut  later,  part  only  was  cuii- 
wmed  and  the  rest  given  to  the  laiTilicers  (if  it  was  an 
eauhle  animal)  to  feaM  upon.  The  thighs  and  fat 
were  the  (bare  of  the  gods.  Hie  victims  among  the 
<imks  and  Homaiis  were  crowned  with  garlands  and 
ailomed  with  fillets  and  ribbons,  and  the  bonis  of  large 
animals  weie  gilded.  None  of  these  decorations  are 
enjoined  io  the  Jewish  sacriflcca.    See  SACsincic 
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committed  by  tbe  atTeeted  zealots  with  imponity.    At 

len((ih,in  the  cloaing  scenes  of  Jerusalem,  such  were  the 
midtitude  and  the  magnitude  of  the  sacrileges  that 
Josephus  says  if  the  Romans  had  not  taken  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  he  would  have  expected  it  to  have  been 
swallowed  up  like  Sodom,  or  hare  had  some  other 
dreadful  judgment  The  jealousy  of  the  Almighty  re- 
specting things  dedicated  to  him,  and  his  puiiiehmeut 

U  Cor.  iii,  17);  "If  any  maii  deHle  the  temJjeofGod, 
him  shall  tiud  deeltoy ;  for  the  temple  of  tiod  is  holy, 
which  temple  ye  are."  We  read  but  little  else  in  tiic 
a.  T.  pertaining  lo  sicrilrge  except  Paul's  reljiike  of 
the  Corinthians  for  their  profane  conduct  at  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  Lonl'a  supper  (1  Cor.  xi,  29).  In  Ihal 
early  period  of  the  Chrinian  Church,  it  bad  not  been 
able  as  yet  regidarly  to  estaliliab  sacred  places  and 
ibinga;  hut  as  soon  as  circumstances  permitted,  we  shall 
lind  in  the  Church  history  of  every  nation  a  clue  re- 
spect for  consecrated  things,  and  laws  for  their  preser- 
vation. Even  tbe  heathens,  panicularly  tlie  Greeks 
and  Komans,  were  not  Kithoiit  their  rules  concerning 
sacrilege,  the  penalty  ofwhich  was  usually  death.  Thus 
it  was  held  sacrilege  fi^r  the  polluted  to  pass  beyond 
the  porch  of  the  temple,  to  spit  nr  wipe  the  nose  in  a 
temjile,  to  cut  down  consecrated  trees,  to  build  upon  ot 
till  any  spot  of  ground  where  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen, 
to  sutfer  a  man  to  witness  the  ceremonies  of  the  Bona 
Dea,  ot  Coud  Goddess,  or  (o  suffer  a  woman  to  enter 
a  thelempleof  Diana  in  the  VicusFalri- 
^  ciuB  in  Honie,  to  suffer  a  birth  or  death 
to  occur  in  the  holy  isle  of  Delos,  to  steal 
anything  belonging  to  a  temple,  to  ap- 
pniacb  a  sacritice  without  being  sprin- 
kled by  the  prteet  with  the  lustral  wa- 


Roman  Sacrlllce  of  the  SmnvtaurfHa, 
S«Crflese(i<p<woXiu,ln™i  a  f™pfc,Hom.  ii,  22; 
sn  the  nmtn  lEfxictirXoc,  "  robber  of  cbnrchee,"  Acts  x'a, 
37).  tbe  violation  or  profanation  of  holy  places,  persons. 
ST  things.  Though  the  word  sacrilege  is  not  used  else- 
wben  than  as  above  in  our  version  of  the  canonical 
SetiptuTM,  vet  we  And  the  crime  itself  oflen  alluded  to; 
e.g. "profaning  tbe  sanctuary"  (Lev. sxi, 22), " profan- 
B^ hallowed  lhinKB"(l.ev,  six, 8),  "profaning tlie  cove- 
UMt'  (MaL  ii,  10).  The  first  sacrilegious  act  we  read 
iiTh  that  of  Esau  selling  his  binhnght  (Gen.xxv,SS), 
Ik  which  he  is  called  "profane"  by  Paul  (Heb.  xii, 
Itn.  ImUaaet  of  this  under  the  Mosaic  economy 
(wbi<^  sternly  forbade  it  [Eiod.  xxv,  14])  were  the 
caes  of  Nadah  and  Atnhu  (Uv.  x),  the  men  of  Beth- 
shemesh  (I  Sam.  v),  Uiiah  (2  Sam.  vi,  67),  Uziiah 
(2  Chroti.  xxvi).  The  Jews  at  a  later  period  of  their 
bimarj  were  eminently  guilty  in  this  particular,  inas- 

Uod  reqairrd  of  them  (MaL  iii,  MO),  and  converted 
Us  bdv  temple  into  a  market  (Matt,  xxi,  12, 13).  This 
pnfrastion  is  forbidden  in  the  Talmud  (Lightfoot,  ad 
fct).     See  TminJt.     Yet  they  pretended  to  be  punc- 


n  tbd 
i,  61). 


bnldiug  (Matt. 

againat  Stephen  was  that  ha  spoke  disrespecl fully  nf 
tte  Tetnpte  (Acts  vi,  13).  An  uproar  was  excited 
^;auwt  Paul  in  Jerusalem  on  the  charge  that  he 
bMDght  Greeks  into  the  Temple  and  polluted  the  holy 
jifrf  (Afts  xit,  28, 29),  tbuof^  daily  profanations  were 


le  priesthood  (compare  with  the  Jew- 
h  Uw,  Lev.  xxi,  21),  and  many  other 
1  iiMtancee  which  will  occur  to  the  classi- 
i  calreadeK. 

3ACKILEGE,  CmtlSTtAK  View  or. 
Tbe  ancient  Church  distinguished  sev- 
eral Boris  of  sacrilege:  1st,  the  diverting 
thinga  appropriated  to  sacred  purposes 
to  otber  uses;  to  break  or  bum  the  fur- 

"■  bmkenorbutned;  2d,robbingthegraves 
nr  defacing  and  spoiling  the  moiiuments 
of  the  dead;  8d,  those  were  considered  ss  sacrilegious 
persons  who  delivered  up  their  Bibles  and  the  sacred 
uleiisibi  of  the  Church  to  the  pagans  in  the  time  of  the 
Dioctetian  persecution:  1th, profaning  the  sacraments, 
churches,  altars,  etc ;  Mb,  molesting  or  hindering  a  cler- 
giman  in  the  performance  of  bis  office;  Gth,  depriving 
men  of  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  or  Ihe  sacraments,  par^ 
ticularly  Ihe  cup  in  Ihe  eucharist,  the  last  being  con- 
demned hy  CelsuuB  and  pope  Leo,  and  yet  not  recog- 
nised as  sacrilege  by  the  Romish  casuists.    See  Sacki- 

a  popular  term,  used  to  denote  the  breaking  into  a  place 
of  worship  and  stealing  therefrom.  The  legal  oflenca 
cornea  generally  under  the  head  of  bui^lsiy  or  house- 
breaking. A  lew  punishment  applies  to  the  offence 
when  committed  in  riiseenliiig  chapels.  In  Scotland 
there  is  no  increase  of  severity  in  the  punishment  by 
reason  of  Ihe  sacred  character  of  Ihe  things  sl<ilen. 

Saorllegiiuii,  in  Koman  Catholic  theology,  is  ■ 
term  denoting  contempt  of  Uod  or  of  divine  and  holy 
things  when  expressed  in  act,  the  ullerance  of  such 
feeling  in  speech  being  characterized  bv  the  word  bla*- 
phtmf  (q.v.)  This  crime  may  l>e  omimiiied  cither 
dii-edls  against  the  holiest  objects  by  unworthy  partak- 
ing of  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine  or  otherwise  dee- 

mdincily  against  consecrated  person^  things,  or  places 
(tacrilri/ium  meJinrHm).  The  Isller  form  is  conseqtieiil- 
Ij  either  pertonalr,  incurred  through  violation  of  tlw 
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privilegium  canonist  or  aMault  on  the  persons  of  individ- 
uals belonging  to  the  clerical  and  monastic  orders  [see 
Pkivilkoium  Canonis],  with  intent  to  do  bodily  harm, 
or  through  violations  of  the  law  of  chastity  by  persons 
of  rank  in  such  orders  {$acrilegium  camaU) ;  or  it  is 
gaaileffium  retikf  consisting  in  the  employment  of  sa- 
cred edifices  and  their  decorations,  vessels,  utensils,  etc., 
for  common  or  even  wicked  purposes ;  the  purloining  of 
things  which  have  been  set  apart  for  the  use  of  a  church 
by  consecration  or  benediction  (q.  v.),  or  which  have 
been  placed  in  a  church  for  protection  and  safe-keeping ; 
the  alienating  from  or  denying  to  the  Church  of  legal 
and  customary  revenues ;  the  voluntary  transfer  of  ob- 
jects used  in  the  worship  and  other  services  of  the 
Church  to  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  particularly  in 
times  of  persecution,  etc ;  and  the  receiving  of  any 
"  sacrament  of  the  living"  (q.  v.)  while  in  a  state  of 
mortal  sin,  and  without  having  previously  been  ab- 
solved :  or,  lastly,  the  $acriUgium  is  locale^  and  may  be 
committed  by  consciously  violating  an  ecclesiastical 
asylum  [see  Asylum],  by  breaking  a  local  interdict 
(q.  V.)  with  armed  force,  by  desecrating  holy  places 
with  murder,  the  guilty  spilling  of  human  blood  or  hu- 
man sperm,  the  interment  of  unbelievers  and  excom- 
municated persons  in  churches  and  burial-grounds  be- 
longing to  the  Church,  etc 

The  punishments  denounced  against  this  crime  have 
been  severe  under  every  code.  According  to  the  canon 
law,  sacrilege  committed  against  the  vetierabile  itself 
was  visited  with  the  anathema;  against  other  sacred 
things,  with  the  ban ;  and  in  case  of  obstinate  contumacy, 
with  the  denial  of  Christian  burial  (c  2,  x,  '^  De  Rapt" 
V,  17 ;  c  22,  X,  "  De  Sent  Excomm."  v,  89).  The  Ro- 
man law  punished  robbery  of  churches,  unless  mitigat- 
ing circumstances  intervened,  with  death  {IfMt,  §  9, 
"  De  Publ.  Jud."  iv,  18).  The  criminal  code  of  Charles 
V  decreed  the  punishment  of  death  by  fire  against  the 
theft  of  a  monstrance  or  a  ctborium  (q.  v.)  containing 
the  host,  and  death  in  a  milder  form  against  the  theft 
of  other  sacred  objects  belonging  to  the  altar  and  used 
in  worship.  Plundering  an  alms-chest  might  be  pun- 
ished by  either  corporal  inflictions  or  death,  and  the 
abstraction  of  unoonsecrated  objects  from  churches  and 
sacristies  (unless  accompanied  with  violence  or  com- 
mitted at  night)  by  the  infliction  of  penalties  denounced 
upon  ordinary  burgUries  (CC.  C.  of  1632,  art  172-176). 
The  more  recent  administration  of  criminal  law  in  Ger- 
many likewise  invariably  imposes  severe  penalties  upon 
crimes  committed  against  the  Church.  Licentiousness 
on  the  part  of  clergymen  belonging  to  the  higher  or- 
ders is  punished  by  suspension  and  penances;  if  com- 
mitted by  monks,  by  confinement  and  severe  penances. 
The  violator  of  a  nun,  if  a  clergyman,  is  deposed  [see 
Deposition]  ;  if  a  layman,  is  excommunicated ;  and 
the  nun  herself  is  subjected  to  close  confinement  and 
mortifications  of  the  body  (c  6,  21 ;  c  xxvii,  qu.  i). 
Under  the  Roman  law  the  violator  of  a  consecrated  fe- 
male was  beheaded  (lib.  2,  cod. "  De  Episc  et  Cler."  i,  8, 
Nov.  128,  c  43),  and  this  penalty  was  retained  under 
the  code  of  the  German  empire.  —  Wetzer  u,  Welte, 
Kirchen-Lex,  s.  v. 

Saoring-bell  {campaneUat  Hmbele)  was  rung  at 
the  elevation  inside  the  church,  in  England,  by  the 
Constitutions  of  Cantelupe  in  1240,  as  a  warning  of  de- 
votion, Becon  says  while  the  elements  were  blessed 
the  serving-boy  or  parish  clerk  rang  the  little  sacring- 
bell,  at  which  the  people  knelt  down  while  the  hoHt 
was  elevated.  The  second  sacring  was  the  crossing  of 
the  chalice  with  the  host  The  custom  has  been  at- 
tributed to  cardinal  Grey  when  legate  in  Germany,  cir. 
1203 ;  it  was  confirmed  by  Gregory  IX  in  1269!  At 
the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  at  Paris,  the  bells 
were  rung  at  this  time.  The  Armenians  use  a  cym- 
bal, with  little  bells,  called  the  quechouez,  A  sacring- 
bell  was  found  in  the  wall  of  Deddington  church,  and 
that  of  Hawstead  still  hangs  above  the  roodscreen. 
'^be  use  of  this  bell  has  been  traced  back  to  the  11th 


century;  and  before  1114,  Ivo,  bishop  of  Chartrei, 
thanked  queen  Maud  of  England  &r  the  bells  which 
she  had  given  to  Chartres,  and  says  they  were  nrag  at 
the  elevation.      The  custom  is  confined  to  Weston 
Christendom,  and  is  unknown  at  Rome.     In  Spain 
they  use  a  noelodious  peal  of  bells,  which  chime  a  sil- 
very music,  instead  of  the  ordinar}'  tinkling  of  a  single 
bell,  at  the  moment  of  consecration,  when  the  divine 
words  of  institution  are  recited  by  the  celebrant ;  and, 
at  the  elevation  of  the  host,  Aubrey  mentions  that  at 
Brokenborough,  Wilts,  there  were  eighteen  little  bells 
rung  by  pulling  one  wheeL    Such  wheels,  it  is  believed, 
are  still  preserved  at  Yaxley  and  Long  Strattoiu     In 
the  Roman  Church  it  is  rung  thrice  at  the  Sanehis, 
once  before  and  three  times  at  the  elevation  of  the 
host,  three  times  at  the  elevation  of  the  chalice,  and 
at  the  Domme  non  sum  digitus^  and  once  before  the 
Pater  (the  latter  dating  from  the  16th  century),  and 
also  at  benediction  with  the  sacrament — ^Walcott,  Sa- 
cred A  rckaoL  s.  v. 

Sacrlfl  BolemniiB  juncta  sikt  oaudia  Is  the 

beginning  of  a  festival  hymn  composed  by  Thomas 

Aquinas,  of  which  the  first  stanza  runs  thus : 

"  Sacris  solemnlls  Juncta  tint  gaudia, 
Et  ex  pitecordiis  sonetit  prccouia ; 
Recedaut  vetera,  nova  sint  omnia, 
Corda,  voces,  et  opera.'* 

There  is  an  English  translation  by  Chambers  in  the 

Lyra  Eucharistioot  p.  70 : 

**  Let  this  our  solemn  feast 
With  holy  joys  be  crowned,"  etc ; 

and  another  by  Caswall  in  Hymns  and  Poems,  OHffimd 

and  Translaiedf  p.  64 : 

"  Let  old  things  pass  sway, 
Let  nil  be  frenh  and  bright,"  etc 

There  is  also  a  German  translation  of  this  hymn  in  B&ss- 

ler's  A  uswahl  attchrUtlicher  Lieder  (Beriin,  1858),  p.  1 16, 

and  a  second  one  in  Rambach,  Anthohgie  ckristtidter 

Gesange,  i,  811.     (B.  P.) 

Sacristan.  (1.)  The  monastic  treasurer  and  chmcb- 
warden.  He  provided  all  the  necessaries  for  divine 
service ;  was  keeper  of  the  chtfrch  keys,  relics,  fabric, 
plate,  furniture,  and  ornaments;  secretary,  and  chanoel- 
lor.  He  arranged  the  way  of  processions  for  the  pneoen- 
tor,  superintended  the  bell-ringers,  and  received  the  rents, 
oblations,  and  burial-fees.  At  Canterbury  he  delivered 
the  crosier  to  the  new  archbishop.  At  Ely  he  received 
the  candle-coni  (one  sheaf  of  com  in  every  acre),  to 
supply  the  lights,  and,  as  the  bishop*s  vicar,  exercised 
archidiaconal  jurisdiction  over  the  city  chaplains.  At 
Peterborough  his  fee  were  the  horses  of  a  knight  boried 
in  the  minster,  if  under  four  marks  in  value,  other- 
wise they  aocnied  to  the  abbot;  and  at  Worcester,  the 
abbots  of  Gloucester,  Tewkesbury,  Pershore,  and  Eves- 
ham gave  him  a  cope  of  profession  at  their  benediction. 
(2.)  Vice-custos,  the  vicar  of  the  treasurer,  or  sab-treas- 
urer at  York  in  1280.  He  opened  the  doors  of  the  sac- 
risty in  the  morning,  admitted  the  rectors  of  choir  and 
sick  members  who  desired  to  say  the  Hours  pri\'ately. 
He  warned  canons  of  chapter,  kept  the  doors  shut  dur- 
ing its  session,  rang  the  bells,  and  led  the  procession. 
Bishop  Storey  mentions  the  use  of  the  word  sctcriMi  in 
an  inferior  sense  as  recent  in  the  16th  century.  Where 
there  was  no  permanent  sacristan  in  a  cathedra],  a 
canon  was  appointed,  called  pn^ect  of  sacristy.  In 
the  Decretals  of  Gregory  IX  and  at  Lyons  (1269)  the 
sacrist  was  the  inferior  of  the  sacristan.  In  the  new 
foundations  he  furnished  the  sacred  elements,  admin- 
istered sacraments,  ofiiciated  at  marriages  and  burials, 
was  the  curate  of  the  chapter,  like  the  foreign  jDorocAaia, 
and  had  charge  of  the  bells,  church  goods,  fumitore, 
and  lights.  At  Girgenti  there  are  four  sacrists;  at 
Mayence  he  was  a  vicar,  and  at  Angers  a  cubicular,  or 
chamberlain,  who  administered  the  sacraments  to  sick 
canons  and  the  choir  clergy.  (8.)  The  sacristan  at 
mass  has  chai^  of  the  vessels,  and  attends  in  a  sur- 
plice at  the  credence -table,  which  is  placed  on  the 
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mmh  aide  of  the  altar,  and  anaoges  oo  it  the  ohalice, 
ooTeied  with  the  linen  cloth  called  the  purifier;  and 
•bo  the  paten,  which  is  covered  with  a  stiff  doth  and  a 
nch  veil  of  silk ;  the  cruets  for  wine  and  water ;  the 
Gospel  and  Epistle  books;  the  ewer,  Uasin,  and  water 
for  washing  the  oelebvant*s  fingers;  the  corporal,  or 
doth  on  which  the  chalice  and  host  are  placed,  and 
contained  in  a  burse,  or  embroidered  case ;  a  crucifix, 
and  two  tapers.  (4.)  A  church  servant,  now  called 
Kxton^r— Wakott,  Sacred  A  rduttoL  s.  v. 

SaoiiBty,  an  apartment  in  a  church  or  convent  in 
which  are  kept  the  sacred  objects  used  in  the  public 
worriiip,  and  in  which  the  clergy  and  other  public  func- 
txNiaries  who  take  part  in  the  service  assemble  and  pre- 
psre  for  the  ceremonies  on  which  they  are  about  to  en- 
ter. In  many  churches  the  sacristy  is  a  spacious  and 
ootdy  building. — Walcott,  Sacred  A  rcktBoiogy,  s.  v. 

Saorobosco,  Christopher,  a  native  of  Dublin, 
Ireland,  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  is  chief- 
ly known  as  the  author  of  the  work  Defnuio  Decreti 
Tridentmi  H  Sententim  Rob,  BeUarmim  H  A  uthoritate 
Vaigata  EdiHams  LcUmtB  cutdra  WhUakxrum,  etc  (1604, 
8vo), 

Sacrobosoo  (or  Holywood),  John  de,  an  Eng- 
lish ecclesiastic  of  the  13th  century,  is  supposeil  to  have 
beeo  bom  at  Halilax,  in  Yorkshire,  but  is  claimed  also 
as  a  native  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  He  became  a  canon 
re^rular  of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine  in  the  monaster}' 
of  Holywood,  in  Nithsdale.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Paria,  and  became  profeaaor  of  mathematics.  His  death 
occurred  in  1256.  His  principal  work  was  Sphara 
MumU  (1648,  8vo).  Other  workb  were,  De  Amu  Ra- 
tionefMU  de  Conqmto  Ecdena$Uco:^De  Algorumo, 

8aoy,  Antoine  Isaac  Silvestre  de.  Baron, 
a  celebrated  French  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Paris  Sept. 
21, 17o8.  At  an  early  age  he  showed  great  aptitude  for 
the  study  of  languages;  but  it  was  mainly  from  self-iu- 
itmction,  with  the  help  of  irregular  private  lessons,  that 
bu  immense  learning  was  acquired.  In  Hebrew  he  was 
bdped  by  a  Jew ;  in  Arabic,  by  a  Benedictine  monk, 
fiertberean.  Having  entered  upon  the  practice  of  the 
law  St  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  retired  in  1789,  at 
the  age  of  thirty,  and  devoted  several  years  to  private 
Mody.  During  the  Reign  of  Terror, he  lived  very  hum- 
blj  among  peasants,  and  could  make  but  furtive  visits 
to  the  libraries  of  Paris.  Early  in  his  learned  career  he 
had  opened  oorrespoodeuce  with  the  chief  Orientalists 
of  Europe— with  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  Eich- 
bom,  and  others.  To  Eichbom's  Repertorium  ho  con- 
tribated  frequent  essays.  In  France  he  published  in 
17^  an  essay  on  the  origin  of  Arabic  literature,  and  in 
1787  an  abridgment  of  the  Natural  Bi$tory  of  Demiri. 
Stfll  more  valuable  and  erudite  was  his  work  Memoires 
f*r  bictrtea  AmtiquUAs  de  la  Perte  (1796).  In  1792  he 
vas  made  a  member  of  the  Acad^mie  d^  Inscriptions ; 
ud  wben,  in  1795,  the  Convention  founded  a  school  for 
tbe  study  of  modem  Oriental  languages,  De  Sacy  was 
Bade  professor  of  Arabic,  a  post  which  he  held  till  his 
death.  In  1806  he  became  also  professor  of  Persian  at 
^CoI%e  de  France.  From  this  time  he  was  very  pro- 
dnethre  in  all  the  branches  of  Oriental  learning.  Many 
^  bis  works  hare  had  a  very  fruitful  influence  upon 
KbBcal  criticism.  We  mention  particularty  a  trans- 
lation of  Makrist*s  treatise  On  Mohammedan  MedaU 
(1797):_rA«  Outliaes  qf  Umverwl  Grammar  (1799): 
-bis  Chreatomaihie  Arabe  (1806,  8  vols.):— his  large 
^rabie  Grammar  (ISIO)  i—CaUla-re'Dimna,  the  Ara- 
bic text  of  the  Fables  of  Pilpay  (1816):— the  Pend-Na- 
•A  (Book  of  Counsels),  a  Persian  didactic  poem  (1819) : 
— 71i«  Semom  of  Hariri,  a  romance  in  Arabic  (1821) : 
-9ni  bis  work  On  the  Religion  of  the  Dntidt  (1838,  2 
^X  The  amcMint  of  learning  which  these  works  con- 
^  and  imply  can  only  be  appreciated  by  Oriental 
■pcrialttti^  Besides  the  works  mentioned,  he  contrib- 
■ad  scores  of  essays  to  learned  journals  in  Germany  and 
^Kwhere.    His  style  is  simple  and  direct.    The  chief 


defect  is  a  lack  of  poetic  delicacy  and  of  rhetorical  pol- 
ish. De  Sacy,  though  beginning  his  career  in  obscu- 
rity, was  finally  abundantly  honored.  In  1808  be  was 
given  the  honorary  position  of  membership  in  the  Corps 
Legidatif  In  1818  he  was  made  a  baron.  In  1814  he 
became  rector  of  the  University  of  Paris.  After  the 
Kevolution  of  1830  he  was  made  a  peer  of  France  and 
a  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Honors  from 
abroad  also  came  upon  him  in  abundance.  He  founded 
chairs  for  the  Sanscrit  and  the  Chinese  knguage  at 
the  College  de  France;  and  he  continued  his  public 
lectures,  six  per  week  (an  unusual  number  for  a  Pari- 
sian savant)  down  to  the  day  of  his  sickness.  In  poli- 
tics he  was  conservative,  in  character  upright,  in  relig- 
ion Catholic  On  Feb.  19,  1838,  he  was  stricken  with 
apoplexy  on  the  street,  and  died  three  days  after.  See 
two  biographical  sketches  in  the  Journal  Aeiaiique, 
1838;  EnofcL  Brit,  vol.  xix;  Uenog,  Real-Encvklop, 
xiii,  287-289.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Saoy,  Louis  Isaac  le  Maistre  de,  an  emi- 
nently pious  and  learned  Port-Royalist  divine  and  Bib- 
lical critic,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1618.  He  was  shut  up 
in  the  Bastille  on  account  of  his  Jansenist  doctrines,  and 
died  in  1G84.  The  New  Test,  translated  by  De  Sacy, 
and  known  as  the  Testament  de  Mons,  was  condemned 
by  pope  Clement  IX  in  1668.  De  Sacy's  version  of 
Thomas  k  Kempis*s  De  Imita/ione  has  had  150  editions. 
His  commentary  on  the  Scriptures  has  continued  to 
maintain  a  high  character.  It  is  essentially  valuable  for 
unfolding  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  sacied  text.  De 
Sacy  was  assisted  in  the  work  by  Du  Foss«$,  Charles 
Hure,  and  Le  Toumeaux.  Many  editions  have  been 
printed,  both  of  the  original  work  and  of  abridgments. 
The  edition  of  1692  is  the  best;  that  of  1705-30,  bound 
variously  in  40,  45,  or  54  voUi.  12nM>,  is  esteemed  for  its 
convenient  form ;  that  of  1781,  printed  at  Nismes,  in  25 
vols.  8vo,  has  the  advantage  of  being  edited,  with  addi- 
tions, by  Rondct.  De  Sacy  also  wrote  iMIret  Chritieimes 
et  Spirituelles  (Paris,  1690,  2  vols.  8vo). 

Sadami'as  (Vulg.  Sadamias,  the  Greek  original 
being  lost),  given  in  the  Apocrypha  (2  Esdr.  i,  1)  in- 
stead of  Shallum  (q.  v.)  in  the  ancestry  of  Ezra  (Ezra 
vu,  2). 

Sadanana  {the  god  with  $ixface»\  in  HindA  my- 
thology, is  a  surname  of  the  twelve-handed  Skanda, 
who  was  bom  to  Shiva  the  Destroyer  by  the  two  sisters 
Ganga  and  Ulma.  Sadanana  slew  the  giant  Torake  by 
cutting  him  through  the  middle,  and  then  transformed 
half  of  the  body  into  a  peacock,  upon  which  he  rides. 
He  is  greatly  revered  in  India,  and  has  many  pagodas. 
— Vollmer,  Worterb,  d,  MgthoL  s.  v. 

Sa'das  (Xaddg  v.  r.  'Aorai,  'Apyai)t  a  corrupt 
Gnscized  form  (1  Esdr.  v,  13)  of  the  name  Azoad  (q.  v.) 
of  the  Heb.  text  (Esra  ii,  12). 

Saddss'tis  (or  rather  Badda'ue  [as  in  1  Esdr. 
viii,  46],  Aa^SaXo^.  v.  r.  AoXidioc*  Ao^^aioc,  »nd  Ao- 
^a7oc)t  a  corrapt  Gnedzed  form  (1  Esdr.  viii,  45)  of  the 
name  Iddo  (q.  v.)  of  the  Hebrew  text  (Ezra  viii,  17). 

Saddle  (a;7^,  merkdb,  a  "chariot"  [1  Kings  iv, 
26 ;  Heb.  v,  6] ;  also  a  teaf  in  a  chariot  or  other  vehicle, 
"  saddle*"  [Lev.  xv,  9] ;  "  covering"  of  a  palanquin  [Cant, 
iii,  10]).    See  Chariot. 

The  word  which  our  translators  elsewhere  (Gen.  xxii, 
3;  Numb,  xxii,  21 ;  Judg.  xix,  10;  2  Sam.  xvi,  1 ;  xvii, 
23 ;  1  Kings  ii,  40 ;  xiii,  13, 28, 27 ;  2  Kings  iv,  24)  ren- 
der by  "to  saddle"  literally  signifies  "to  bind  about" 
(as  Exod.  xxix,  9 ;  Jon.  ii,  6,  and  often) — namely,  with 
the  bags  or  panniers  used  for  riding  or  carrx'ing  burdens. 
It  is  certain  that  saddles  were  unknown  for  many  ages 
after  the  custom  of  riding  had  been  introduced.  Those 
who  did  not  ride  bareback  were  contented  with  placing 
a  piece  of  leather  or  cloth  between  them  and  their 
st^.  As  luxury  advanced,  a  soft  cushion  was  intro- 
duced, to  which  were  added  various  ornamental  trap- 
pings, and  these  were  soon  carried  to  a  ridiculous  excess 


or  oBleiitatlon.  SiUilles,  properly  ao  called,  weiE  ir 
prulability  invenwd  by  the  Peraims,  p«rli«p»  fut 
uke  of  giving  a  Bleady  Mat  to  rheir  mounted  mi^he 


necwnry  lo  prevent  the  backs  or animaliibeirinfthpRvy 
bunleiit  Trom  being  chafed  by  Ihe  loaJa  (see  Kilio,  Picf. 
Bibb,  at  Judg.  xix,  10).  See  Aaaj  CiKHel;  Horsk. 
The  ordiiwry  pack-saildleaorthe  camels  were  high,  and 
made  of  wood;  cirpeu,  cloths,  etc.,  were  heaped  upon 
ir,  to  rocm  a  eomfurlable  aeat  for  ladies  who  do  not  uk 
the  cradle,  or  hamper,  while  tnvelliiig.  The  ckith*. 
etc.,  were  removed  at  the  end  of  the  day'a  journey,  and, 
being  laid  on  the  ground,  aerved  as  a  aort  or  matlreaa  in 
the  tent,  on  which  a  penon  might  ait  or  lie  down,  while 
be  reclined  against  the  pack-aaddle  iiaeir(<;eu.  Jixii,84). 

Sad'dDO  (or  rather  Sadda'cui,  SdWoveoc,  v.  r. 
Xa^^DuXouicoc),  the  Graacized  form  (I  Esdc.  viii,  2)  at 
the  name  ofZAi>OK(q.  v.),  the  high-priest,  one  of  Ezra's 
ancestors  (Eire  vii,  2). 

8ad'du046  (strictly  Sadduca'aa,  latioBiaioc 
[Matt.  iii,Ti  xvi,  1,6,  11,  12;  xxii,  23,84;  Mark  xii. 
18;  Luke  XI,  27;  Actsiv,!;  v,  17;  xxiii,  6,7,8]),  the 
naaal  desiguaUon  oT  one  of  the  three  aecta  or  onlera  of 
Judaism  in  the  time  of  Christ,  the  other  two  being  Ihe 
Esaeuea  and  Ihe  Pharueea.  (Thia  article  ia  mainly 
baaed  upon  that  of  Ginsburg  in  Kitio's  CDrtopadia,} 
See  Sects,  Jewish. 

I.  A'nme  a/lAt  Srtt  and  ill  Signijicaliofi. — According 
to  the  current  tradition  of  the  Jews,  rhe  appellation 
a-^pn:t.rtaddaklm,ol yihich  SalfovKctoi  —  Sadduciri 
a  the  (ireek  form  (used  bv  Josephus  and  the  NewTeai. 
as  ■bove),iii  derived  from  Zadok,  the  nante  of  the  found- 
er of  Ihia  aecl,  who  was  adiaciple  ofAntigonusof  Soho, 
B.C.  200-170.  See  ScHooi.  This  is  not  only  declared 
in  the  Abolh  di  Rabbi  Sathan  (cap.  v).  but  by  Saadia 
Gaon,  89a-942  A.D. ;  by  B.  Nathan  (cir.  1080-1106  A,D.), 
ID  hia  lexicon  called  ^rucA,  s.  v.  l^Cin"'!;  by  Haimon- 
ides  (1 136-1204  A.D.),  inhiscamnienlaryon/lfto't  (i,  3). 
but  by  tbe  greatest  Jewiahauthoiiliee  since  the  9ih 
tuty  oftheChriatian  sera.  Ur.  r.dger,  who,  in  his  Ur- 
tchrifi  md  [/ebenfliHugm  der  Hibtl  (p.  105),  argi 
a  moat  elaborate  manner  that  there  are  not  auSi 
biatoiical  data  fur  deriving  the  name  Sadducee  from 
2(nt>i,  a  disciple  of  Ami  gonuB  of  Soho,  derives  il,  n 
tbeless,  ftom  this  proper  name,  which  he  asaigna  t 
other  person  of  an  earlier  date,  as  will  be  seen  in  t1 
queL  Kpiphanius,  however,  seems  lo  derive  it  fi 
double  source — viz.  from  a  proper  name  Zadek,  and  from 
the  Hebrew  noun  p'lX,  righlraiuiieu.  He  says  that  they 
call  themselves  Sadduceea  becauae  this  name  is  de- 
rived from  HgUfoumtH,  as  Zedrk  denotes  rii/hlnniBitu 
C&rovoaaitmiitv  fntfovc  'SaicovKainvz  li^tv  diro 
iacauDrumK  rq£  ixicXqciwc  upftwfifviic '  otSiK  yifi 
ipiiyiititrat  iticaioaivtfl,  and  that  there  wsa  also  an- 
ciently a  priest  named  Zadak,  but  they  did  nut  continue 
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in  the  doctrines  of  their  (iirwrtSnic)  chief  {^dttrtm  I 
Uartta,  i,  14).  Dr.  U>w  rejects  altogether  the  deriva- 
tion of  badduoec  Aim  the  proper  name  Zadot,  Tor  thr 
followipg  reasons :  (1.)  Because  there  ia  no  preonlem  ia 
the  wh<^  ancient  Jewish  history  for  the  followeii  of  a 
sect  to  be  called  by  the  name  uf  the  chief  of  ibe  sect, 
and  that  it  is  as  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  if 
■"pnx  is  taken  as  Ibe  prnper  name  pnx,  with  -•  ap- 
pended, to  tranalate  it  o/«a™rr  of  Zadok.  as  it  would 
betorender  ^i:;3T',  aJiJ/ottwo_/ Jnudoam.  (2.)  The 
older  Talmudic  literature  knows  nothing  of  ZadiA  and 
UoethuSttheBupposedoriginatorsofthebadducees.    (3.) 

themselvea  D^p^^S,  tht  rightfout  (Kpiphaniu^  AdrtT' 
lot  Harttei,  i,  t,  4).     Hence  Or.  Low  concludea  that,  in 

called  himself  in  (ireek  (Wic,  lit  ilraii/hl/bnmrd,  op™, 

changed  bolh  the  honorable  Hebrew  appellation  C^^".X 
into  D'>pl1X  (hence  the  singular  ''p'i1X  =  Sadducitj, 
and  the  Greek  name  i^^f,  which  is  written  in  Hebrew 

Dir3X(aocordingtolheanalogyof013^SaK  =  (uyi»^), 
into  Oin''3,  fmm  which  originated  D'<Din^3,  Borliu- 

aan  that  Ihe  Talmud  makes  no  dislinclion  between 
[he  Sadduceea  and  Ihe  Bnethusisna  (Bnt-Chmatga,  i, 
346  sq.).  This  delinition  of  the  appellation  Kadducee  i> 
entirely  speculative,  and  ita  soundness  must  be  deter- 
mined hy  an  examination  of  the  rise,  pn^tiwB,  and  doc- 
trines of  the  Sadduceea.  Besides,  the  first  otJMIioo 
against  the  derivation  of  '<p1*TX  from  the  proper  name 
p-inx  is  aet  aside  by  Ihe  fact  that  the  Arst  Karules 
callol  themsFlves  a^-<XS,/ollmiyfn  o/AnoK,  Anmdlrt; 
so  that  ^3jy,uB.4iuiiitff,iB  an  exact  parallel  to  ■'p■^S, 
a  Zadokilf,  S^II  mora  speculative,  aud  altu^lbeT 
unique,  is  Ihe  opinion  of  Kiialer  that  "  Sadduc-v  is 
simply  a  different  form  of  .Sfoic"  (^Sludim  vnd  KrUila, 
1837,  p.  164}.  According  lo  some  readitiga  the  Sad- 
duceea also  called  themselvea  Ctf^p,  ScriptMraliili, 
Bible-fitloiceri,  Karaiia  (MrgiUa,2ib:  JtmalanMt- 
giUa,  iv,  9),  because  they  ailhered  to  Ihe  written  law. 
Tliia  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  Ihe  ancient  custom 
of  calling  a  Biblical  aludenl  by  the  honoraUe  Hebrew 
appellation  St^t?  (formed  according  lo  the  analogy  of 
•|»fl);  or  by  Ihe  Aramaic  form  ''T'^  (defective  of 
X''T>p),  or  '^p,  formed  according  lo  tbe  analc^y  of 
■>3T.  Thus  Chaiiina,  Abba  Chalifa,  Kliezer  ben-Simon, 
and  I«viben-Sisi,  were  deaignated  bv  this  litle(  Taamlli, 
S7b:  Bahahalkra.i^;  Midnuk  Babba  ou  Ijvii. ct\u. 
XXX)  Jalkul,  Ou  Ikf  Song  a/Songi,  $  5S8) ;  and  ihe  Tal- 
mud tells  us  that  [hose  were  deemed  worthy  of  this 
name  "who  understood  bow  to  read  accurately  Ihe  law, 
the  prophelB,  and  ihe  Hagiographa"  (comp.  Kiddatiin, 
42;  Fllrst,A:ur&T(Aiiiii,p.l29). 

II.  Scrip/ure  A'oficH.— Although  frequently  mention- 
ed in  the  New  Test  in  coiijuncliun  ni[h  the  Pharisees, 
they  do  not  throw  such  vivid  light  as  [heir  Rmit  an- 
Ugoiiisls  on  the  real  signiflcance  ofChrisiianitv.  Ex- 
nited  with  [he  Pbari- 
n  from  heaven  (Matt, 
xvi,  1,  4,  6),  Christ  never  asaailed  the  Sadduceea  with 
the  same  biiter  denunciations  which  he  uttered  afcainst 
tbe  riiarisccai  andlbeydo  uol,  like  the  Pharisees,  seem 
to  have  taken  active  measures  for  causing  him  to  be  put 
lo  death.  Ill  thia  respect,  and  in  many  otben,  they 
have  not  been  so  uiHuentisI  as  the  Pharisees  in  the 
world's  history;  butstill  [hey  deserve  sltention,  aa  rep- 
resenting Jewish  ideas  befiire  Ihe  Pbariseei  became  tri- 
umphsnt,  and  asillnsintingnne  phase  iifJewish  thought 
■■  innofChrisiianity,  des- 
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The  Sidducees  are  not  spoken  of  at  all  in  the  fourth 
Gospel,  where  the  Pharisees  are  frequently  mentioned 
(JohiiTii,82,45;  xi,47,57;  xviu,8;  viii,  8, 13-19 ;  ix, 
13);  an  omismon  which,  as  Geiger  suggests,  is  not  un> 
important  in  reference  to  the  criticism  of  the  Go8(>els 
(st  tup.  p.  107).  Moreover,  while  Paul  had  been  a 
I'barisee  and  was  the  son  of  a  Pharisee,  while  Joseph  us 
was  a  Pharisee,  and  the  Mishna  was  a  I'harbaical  digest 
of  Pharisaical  opinions  and  practices,  not  a  single  un- 
doubted writing  of  an  acknowledged  Sadducee  has  come 
down  to  us,  80  that  for  an  acquaintance  with  their  opin- 
ions we  are  mainly  dependent  on  their  antagonists.  I'his 
point  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  judging  their 
opinions  and  forming  an  estimate  of  their  character,  and 
its  Ml  bearing  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  those  who 
reflect  that  even  at  the  present  day,  with  all  the  checks 
agunst  misrepresentation  arising  from  publicity  and  the 
invention  of  printing,  probably  no  religious  or  political 
party  in  any  country  would  be  content  to  accept  the 
statements  of  an  opponent  as  giving  a  correct  view  of 
its  opinions. 

IIL  The  Tenets  and  Practices  of  the  Sadducees,— To 
apprehend  duly  the  doctrines  and  usages  of  this  sect,  it 
initft  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Sadducees  were  the 
aristocratic  and  conservative  priestly  party,  who  clung 
to  their  ancient  prerogatives  and  resisted  every  innova- 
tion which  the  ever-shifting  circumstances  of  the  com- 
monwealth demanded;  while  their  opponents,  the  Phari- 
sees, were  the  liberals,  the  representatives  of  the  people 
—their  principle  being  so  to  develop  and  modify  the 
Mosaic  law  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  requirements  of  the 
time,  and  to  noake  the  people  at  large  realize  that  they 
were  **  a  people  of  priests,  a  holy  nation.**  Thus,  stand- 
ing immovably  upon  the  ancient  basis,  the  Sadducees, 
whoee  differences  were  at  first  chiefly  political,  after- 
wards extended  these  differences  to  doctrinal,  legal,  and 
ritual  questions. 

A.  PoUHcal  Opimons.—Tht  primary  political  differ- 
ence between  the  two  sects  was  that  the  Sadducees 
maintained  that  a  man's  destiny  is  in  his  own  hands, 
and  that  hnman  ingenuity  and  statecraft  are  therefore 
to  be  resorted  to  in  political  matters;  while  the  Phari- 
Ke«  dmig  to  the  conviction  that  the  political  relations 
vith  foreign  nations,  like  the  theocracy  at  home,  are 
onder  the  immediate  control  of  the  holy  one  of  Israel 
(Josephos,  Jirf.  xiii,  5, 9;  xviii,  1, 4^  with  War,  ii,  8, 14 ; 
Mishna,  Berackofh,  83  b;  Nidah,  16,  72).  That  the 
Sadducees,  who  were  the  real  aristocracy  (Josephus,  A  wt. 
xviii,  1,4)  and  the  saccessful  warriors  in  the  Maccabean 
stn^^  {QmL  xiii,  16,  2;  War,  i,  5,  8),  should  have 
«"pri«ised  such  political  views  was  the  natural  result  of 
their  political  success.  Moreover,  the  doctrine  that 
wbat  a  man  possesses  is  what  he  deserves  was  peculiar- 
Ir  gratifying  to  the  successful  and  aristocratic  caste. 
Benks,  in  this  respect,  as  in  all  other  matters,  the  Sad- 
dsceea  showed  their  conservatism  in  abiding  by  the  Pen- 
t^ieaehal  views  that  a  man  is  rewarded  in  this  world  ac- 
coid'mg  to  his  deeds,  and  that  prosperity  and  adversity 
ve  a  test  of  piety  and  wickedness  (Dent,  xxviii,  1-68, 
»»tb  Pas.  xxxvii,  25). 

R  Doctrinal  Views, — 1.  Rejecfum  of  the  Oral  Law. — 
foKoost  among  the  doctrines  of  the  Sadducees  is  the 
tenet  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  with  the  authoritative 
fxplaoatimis  and  gkieses  which  developed  themselves 
in  the  coone  of  time,  are  the  sole  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
^  thos  denying  that  there  existed  any  orally  trans- 
Btttted  Uw  to  supplement  the  written  law,  to  which 
tbeir  opponents  the  Pharisees  laid  claim ;  or,  as  Jose- 
pbw  states  it,  **  the  Pharisees  have  given  to  the  people 
many  statutes  from  the  traditions  of  the  fathers  which 
**e  not  written  in  the  Uw  of  Moees;  and  it  is  for  this 
I  l^auMi  that  the  Sadducees  reject  them,  saying  that  it 
i»  cnly  tbt  written  observances  which  are  binding,  but 
t^  which  are  trmDsaiitted  by  the  fathers  are  not  to  be 
^Ktrredr  (A  mt.  xiii,  10, 6).  For  the  better  understand- 
(BgoTthis  important  question,  it  must  be  remarked  that 
the  Pharisees  and  the  ofthodox  Jews  to  the  present  day 


have  an  oral  law  in  addition  to  the  written  law.  This 
oral  law  consists  of  sundry  religious,  ceremonial,  and  so- 
cial practices  which  obtained  in  the  course  of  time,  and 
which  were  called  forth  either  through  the  obscurity, 
conciseness,  and  apparent  contradiction  of  some  of  the 
written  enactments,  or  through  the  inapplicability  of 
some  of  the  Mosaic  statutes  to  the  ever-changing  cir- 
cumstances of  the  commonwealth.  Some  of  the  enact- 
ments contained  in  this  oral  code  are  undoubtedly  as  old 
as  the  original  laws  which  they  supplement  and  explain, 
so  as  to  adapt  them  to  exceptional  cases  not  specitied  in 
the  Mosaic  law;  others,  again,  were  introduced  by  the 
spiritual  heads  of  the  nation  after  the  return  from  the 
Babylonian  captivity,  because  the  altered  state  of  the 
nation  absolutely  required  these  regulations,  although 
there  was  no  basis  in  the  Mosaic  law  for  them ;  while 
others  originated  in  party  feeling,  to  shield  the  pious 
against  even  approaching  the  limits  of  transgression. 
Now  the  SopheHm  (i.  e.  scribes  and  the  lawyers),  after 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  who  found  this  accumulated 
traditional  code,  tried  to  classify  and  arrange  it.  Those 
practices  which  could  be  deduced  from  or  introduced 
into  the  text  of  Holy  Writ  by  analogy,  combination,  or 
otherwise,  were  regarded  as  the  legitimate  and  authori- 
tative traditional  exposition  of  the  law  [see  Midrash]  ; 
while  those  practices  which  obtained  in  the  course  of 
time,  which  were  venerated  and  esteemed  by  the  people 
both  for  their  antiquity  and  utility,  but  for  which  neither 
author  nor  apparent  reason  could  be  found  in  the  writ- 
ten law,  were  denominated  A  traditional  law  of  Moset 
from  Sinai  CaOTS  HttJia^  Hsbrt),  because  from  their 
antiquity  and  importance  it  was  thought  that  they 
must  have  come  down  orally  from  the  lawgiver  him- 
self. It  is  this  oral  law  which  the  Sadducees  rejected ; 
and  in  their  conservatism  they  adhered  to  the  ancient 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  weU  as  to  those  tinie-honored  ex- 
planations and  practices  (r'llbn)  which  were  not  at 
variance  with  the  text  of  the  Bible.  It  must  be  dis- 
tinctly home  in  mind  that  by  their  rejecting  traditions 
is  not  meant  that  the  Sadducees  rejected  all  the  tradi- 
tional comments  upon  the  law  and  the  ancestral  prac- 
tices not  found  in  the  Bible.  Even  the  Talmud  itself 
only  charges  them  with  rejecting  some  things  (Sanhe' 
drittf  83  b;  Borajoth,  4  a),  and  there  is  but  little  doubt 
that  those  practices  which  they  rejected  were  originated 
by  the  Pharisees,  the  liberal  party  whose  innovations 
the  consen*ative  Sadducees  disliked,  and  regarded  as  an 
encroachment  upon  their  priestly  and  aristocratic  rights. 
In  the  Mishna  specific  points  of  difference  between  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  are  mentioned,  which  are  un- 
important— such,  e.  g.,  as  whether  touching  the  Holy 
Scriptures  made  the  hands  technically  "  unclean,"  in  the 
l/cvitical  sense,  and  whether  the  stream  which  flows 
when  water  is  poured  from  a  clean  vessel  into  an  un- 
clean one  is  itself  technically  "clean"  or  "  unclean"  (Fo- 
dainif  iv,  6,  7).  If  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  had 
differed  on  all  matters  not  directlv  contained  in  the 
Pentateuch,  it  would  scarcely  have  been  necessary  to 
particularize  points  of  difference  such  as  these,  which  to 
Christians  imbued  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  Christ's 
teaching  (Matt,  xv,  11:  Luke  xi,  87-40)  must  appear 
so  trifling  as  almost  to  resemble  the  products  of  a  dis- 
eased imagination.  Indeed,  it  will  be  seen  in  the  course 
of  this  article,  from  the  enumeration  of  their  distinctive 
tenets,  that  the  theological  views  of  the  two  sects  were 
not  so  much  at  variance  as  might  have  been  supposed, 
and  that  the  Sadducees  in  manv  cases  actuallv  adhered 

w  mi 

to  ancient  traditions,  while  the  Pharisees  abandoned 
these  traditions  and  introduced  new  statutes  in  order  to 
raise  the  people,  whose  true  representatives  they  were, 
to  a  nation  of  kings  and  priests.     See  Tradition. 

That  the  Sadducees  also  rejected  the  prophets  and 
Hagiographa,  and  only  believed  in  the  Pentateuch,  as 
is  asserted  by  Epiphanius  (Adversus  Hareses,  xiv), 
Origen  {CeU,  i,  49),  Jerome  {Comment,  on  Matth.  xxil, 
81-^),  and  followed  by  some  modem  writers,  is  utterly 
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at  variance  with  the  Jewish  records  of  this  sect,  and  has 
evidentiy  arisen  flrom  a  couAision  of  the  Sadduoees  with 
the  Samaritans. 

2.  IMttkU  of  the  ReiurrecHon,  etc. — Next  in  impor- 
tance in  point  of  doctrine  is  their  eschatology.     The 
Hadducees  denied  that  the  dead  will  rise  to  receive  their 
reward  and  punishment    Josephus,  who  specifies  this 
second  cardinal  difference  between  the  Pharisees  and 
the  Sadducees,  describes  their  respective  doctrines  of  a 
future  reward  and  punishment  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
infer  that  the  former,  believing  in  a  future  judgment, 
also  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul;  while  the 
latter,  by  denying  a  future  judgment,  also  denied  the 
survival  of  the  soul  after  the  death  of  the  body  i'¥vx'i€ 
n  rrjv  Stafiov^  Kai  Tdg  co^'  ^Sov  rtfuapiag  koI  rifidg 
dvcupovoi  [^Wary  ii,  8, 14]).     In  another  place,  again, 
where  this  historian  mentions  the  distinctive  eschato- 
logioal  views  of  the  Sadducees,  he  plainly  says,  ^  Their 
doctrine  is  that  souls  perish  with  the  bodies'*  (laSSov 
fcatoic  ^^  rdg  ^x^^  ^  \6yoQ  wva^viJ^H  rolg  <rwfia<n 
[AtU,  xviii,  1, 4]).     But  in  the  Talmud  and  in  the  New 
Test,  we  are  told  that  they  simply  denied  the  resurreo> 
tion  (comp.  Scmhedriny  90  b  with  Luke  xx,  27 ;  Mark 
xii,  18 ;  see  also  Matt,  xxii,  28),  which  by  no  means  in- 
volves the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  if  the  Sadducees  had  act4ially  denied  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  so  vital  a  point  would  be  passed 
over  in  silence  by  the  Talmudic  doctors,  when  unimpor- 
tant differences  are  minutely  specified.  There  can,  there- 
fore, be  no  doubt  that  Josephus,  in  his  vanity  to  depict 
to  the  Greeks  the  Jewish  sects  in  such  colon  as  to  make 
them  correspond  to  the  different  philosophical  schools 
among  the  Greeks,  did  injustice  to  the  Sadducees  by 
assigning  to  them  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics.     The 
misrepresentation  of  the  Sadducees  will  appear  all  the 
more  evident  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  how  defectively 
Josephus  describes  the  Pharisaic  eschatology  in  the  very 
same  section.     He  there  represents  the  Pharisees,  who 
were  his  own  party,  as  believing  that  the  resurrection 
b  to  be  confined  to  the  righteous,  while  the  wicked  are 
to  be  detained  in  everlasting  punishment  in  Hades  un- 
der the  earth  (^4  nU  xviii,  1,8);  whereas  it  is  well  kiiown 
that  this  opinion  was  only  entertained  by  9ome  of  the 
later  doctors,  while  the  Pharisees  generally  believed  in 
the  resurrection  of  both  the  righteous  and  the  wicked 
(Dan.  xii,  2),  and  this  was  the  common  doctrine  as 
late  as  the  second  book  of  Maccabees  (comp.  xii,  40-45). 
The  reason  which  the  Sadducees  assigned  for  not  be- 
lieving in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  to  receive  their 
reward  and  punishment  is  that  it  is  not  taught  in  the 
law  of  Moses  {Sanhedrinj  90  b),  which  simply  promises 
temporal  rewards  and  punishments  for  obedience  and 
disobedience  (Exod.  xx,  12;  xxiii,  25,  26;  Dent,  vii, 
12-15;  xxviii,  1-68).     The  very  quotation  made  by  our 
Saviour  (Matt,  xxii,  31, 32;  Mark  xii,  26, 27;  Luke  xx, 
87)  of  Exod.  iii,  6,  15,  which  it  is  only  natural  to  sup- 
pose is  the  must  cogent  text  in  the  law,  nevertheless 
does  no  more  than  suggest  an  inference  on  this  doctrine. 
The  Sadducees,  however,  did  not  admit  the  inference, 
and  they  simply  regarded  this  mode  of  proving  the 
resurrection  from  the  law  as  Pharisaic,  as  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  hearing  similar  inferences  deduced  by  the 
Pharisees  from  other  passages.     Thus  the  Talmud  re- 
lates :  "  The  Sadducees  asked  Rabbi  Gamaliel,  Whence 
do  you  know  that  the  holy  one,  blessed  be  he,  will  raise 
the  dead?     To  which  he  replied,  From  the  law,  the 
prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa :  from  the  law  because 
it  is  written, '  And  the  Lord  said  to  Moses,  Behold,  thou 
shalt  lie  down  with  thy  fathers  (Op'l),  and  this  people 
shall  rise  again*  (Dent,  xxxi,  16):  from  the  prophets 
because  it  is  written,  'Thy  dead  men  shall  live,'  etc. 
(Isa.  xxvi,  19) ;  and  from  the  Hagiographa  because  it 
is  written, '  And  the  roof  of  thy  n>oiith,'  etc.  (Song  of 
Songs,  vii,  9).     The  Sadducees,  however,  would  not  ac- 
cept these  passages  till  he  quoted  the  passage,  *  The  land 

hich  the  Lord  sware  unto  your  fathers  to  give  it  to 


tkem*  (Deut.  xi,  21).     He  promised  it  to  them  (DT^)^ 

i.  e.  to  the  living,  and  not  to  the  dead ;  but  as  they  were 
now  dead,  it  is  evident  that  there  will  be  a  resnrrectioo 
if  the  promise  is  to  be  fulfilled**  {Sanhedrifi,  90  b). 

We  are  also  told  in  the  New  Test,  that  the  Sadduoees 
say  that  there  is  **  neither  angel  nor  spirit"  (Acts  xxiii, 
8) ;  but  this  can  by  no  means  imply  that  they  altogether 
denied  the  existence  of  angelic  and  spiritual  beings,  since 
the  Sadducees  were  firm  believers  in  the  divinity  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  where  the  appearance  of  angels  b  again  and 
again  recorded  (Gen.  xvi,  7;  xix,  1;  xxii,  11;  xxviii, 
12 ;  Exod.  xxiii,  20 ;  Numb,  xxii,  23  et  aL),  and  neither 
Josephus  nur  the  Talmudic  wrritings  charge  them  with 
this  unbelief.  What  they  denied  is  the  incarnation  and 
manifestation  of  dasmoniac  powers  and  angelic  beings  in 
later  days,  as  believed  and  described  in  the  Jewish  writ- 
ings and  in  the  New  Test. 

8.  The  opinions  of  the  Sadducees  respecting  tkefree^ 
dom  of  the  wiUy  and  the  way  in  which  those  opinions  are 
treated  by  Josephus  {Ant,  xiii,  5, 9),  have  been  noticed 
elsewhere.  See  Phariskks.  It  may  here  be  added  that 
possibly  the  great  stress  laid  by  the  Sadduoees  on  the 
freedom  of  the  will  may  have  had  some  connection  with 
their  forming  such  a  large  portion  of  that  class  from 
which  criminal  judges  were  selected.  Jewish  philoso- 
phers, in  their  study,  although  they  knew  that  punish- 
ments as  an  instrument  of  good  were  unavoidable,  might 
indulge  in  reflections  that  man  seemed  to  be  the  creature 
of  circumstances,  and  might  regard  with  compassion  the 
punishments  inflicted  on  individuals  whom  a  wiser  moral 
training  and  a  more  happily  balanced  nature  might  have 
made  useful  members  of  society.  Those  Jews  who  were 
almost  exclusively  religious  teachers  would  naturally  in- 
sist on  the  inability  of  man  to  do  anything  good  if  God^s 
Holy  Spirit  were  taken  away  from  him  (Psa.  li,  11, 12), 
and  would  enlarge  on  the  perils  which  surrounded  man 
from  the  temptations  of  Satan  and  evil  angels  or  spiriis 
(I  Chron.  xxi,  1 ;  Tob.  iii,  17).  But  it  is  likely  that  the 
tendencies  of  the  judicial  class  would  be  more  practical 
and  direct,  and  more  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
ideas  of  the  Levifical  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxxiii,  1 1-19) 
in  a  well-known  passage  in  which  he  gives  the  respon- 
sibility of  bad  actions,  and  seems  to  attribute  the  power 
of  performing  good  actions  exclusively  to  the  individual 
agent.     Hence  the  sentiment  of  the  lines, 

**Oor  acts  onr  angels  are,  or  sood  or  ill, 
Onr  fatal  shadows  that  walk  by  us  still/* 

would  express  that  portion  of  truth  on  which  the  Sad- 
ducees, in  inflicting  punishments,  would  dwell  with  most 
emphasis;  and  as,  in  some  sense,  they  disbelieved  in 
angels,  these  lines  have  a  peculiar  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  a  correct  exponent  of  Sadducssan  thought.  Yet  per- 
haps, if  writings  were  extant  in  which  the  Sadducees 
explained  their  own  ideas,  we  might  find  that  they  rec- 
onciled these  principles,  as  we  may  be  certain  that  Eze- 
kiel did,  with  other  passages  apparently  of  a  different  im- 
port in  the  Old  TesL,  and  that  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  them  and  the  Pharisees  was  not,  in  theory,  so 
very  sharply  marked  as  the  account  of  Josephus  would 
lead  us  to  suppose. 

C.  Legal  Matters,— \,  The  Sadducees  restricted  the 
Levirale  law  to  cases  of  betrothal  (HDI "IK),  but  denied 
its  obligation  when  the  marriage  was  consummated 
(HKIITS).  Thus,  for  instance,  though  they  regarded  a 
betrothed  woman  (nD1*iK)  as  a  tr{/>,  and  treated  her  as 
a  married  woman  in  accordance  with  the  Mosaic  l<^s- 
lation  [see  Marbiaoe],  yet,  when  her  betrothed  hus- 
band died  without  cohabiting  with  her,  his  surviving 
brother  could  perform  the  duty  of  Ltcir  without  com- 
mitting incest,  as  she  was  still  a  virgin.  In  this  re- 
spect, too,  the  Sadducees,  as  the  erudite  Geiger  has 
shown,  followed  the  ancient  Levirate  law,  which  is 
based  upon  Gen.  xxxviii,  7-10,  and  which — inferring 
from  the  similarity  of  expression  used  in  ver.  7  and  10 
that  Er  too  had  acted  wickedly  and  not  properly  ooo- 
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sommated  the  HMnrruige  with  Tamar— enacted  that  the 
Levir  Is  only  theo  to  perform  the  duty  towards  his  de- 
ceased brother  when  the  marriage  has  iiot  been  con- 
summated (r«6aBM><A,  84  b;  Berethith  Rabba^  Ixxxv; 
Geiger,  JtidlMdl«  ZeiUekriJl  [Bceslan,  1862],  i,  80,  etc). 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  Samaritans  of  old  restrict- 
ed the  Levirate  law  (Deut.  xxr,  by  etc)  in  the  same 
msaner,  and  that  the  Talmud  which  records  it  tells  us 
tliat  in  support  of  this  restriction  the  Samaritans  ap- 
pealed to  the  expression  n^Tnn,  which  they  translated 
outer,  and  regarded  as  the  adjective  of  PTSrt  r VK,  con- 
stming  it  with  the  preceding  n^nn  Kb,  while  tbey  took 
^t  O^xb  as  explicaUve  of  the  preceding  by  way  of  rep- 
etition, translating  the  whole  passage  **  The  wife  of  the 
deceased  who  is  outside  (L  e.  the  consummation  of  the 
narrtage)  is  not  to  be  for  another  man**  (Jerusalem  Fe- 
hfimoik.  i,  6;  Kirchbeim,  Karme  Shomrony  p.  86).  The 
Karaites;,  who  may  be  regarded  as  modem  Saddncees, 
explain  the  LeTirate  law  in  the  same  manner.  This  re- 
stricrion  of  the  Levirate  law  on  the  part  of  the  Sad- 
dncees imparts  additional  force  to  the  incident  recorded 
ia  the  Gospels  (Matt,  xxii,  28,  etc ;  Mark  xii,  18,  etc. ; 
lAke  XX,  27,  etc).  Here  we  are  told  that  the  Sad- 
ikaoeea,  not  believing  in  a  resurrection,  put  the  follow- 
uig  question  to  our  Saviour :  The  first  of  seven  brothers 
married  a  wife  and  died  childless,  whereupon  the  second 
brother  performed  the  duty  of  Levir,  and  he  too  died 
without  issue;  then  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  brother  successively  performed  the  duty  of 
Levir,  so  that  she  alternately  became  the  wife  of  seven 
buobaods — now,  whose  wife  is  ^e  to  be  at  the  resurrec- 
tioD?  With  the  restricted  application  of  the  Levirate 
law  before  us,  it  will  be  seen  that  though  this  ironical 
question  was  chiefly  directed  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
resnrrectifMi,  yet  it  at  the  same  time  also  attacks  the  or- 
thodox Pharisaic  view  of  the  Le\'irate  law  which  was 
ondoubtedly  shared  by  our  Saviour.  What  the  Sad- 
dncees thereby  say  is,  as  Greiger  rightly  remarks,  that 
aooording  to  their  application  of  the  Levirate  law,  which 
restricts  it  to  the  betrothed  woman  (nD1"i2(),  apart 
from  the  extremely  rare  occurrence  of  death  between 
the  betrothal  and  connubial  intercourse  (HKIID)),  espe- 
cially several  times  under  similar  circumstances,  the  re- 
lation of  the  woman  to  her  last  husband  who  consum- 
mated the  marriage  is  far  more  intimate  than  to  any  of 
the  other  husbands  to  whom  she  was  simply  betrothed. 
Supposing,  therefore,  for  argument's  sake,  that  there  will 
be  a  resurrection,  and  that  the  woman  will  rise  with  all 
the  seven  brothers,  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  ac- 
cording to  the  restricted  application  of  this  law,  inas- 
much as  she  win  be  the  wife  of  the  last  husband  who 
done  consummated  the  marriage.  According  to  the 
Pharisaic  practice,  however,  the  Levirs  have  to  marry 
the  widow  after  the  marriage  has  been  consummated,  so 
that  she  is  the  real  wife  of  all  the  seven  brothers;  hence 
the  ironical  question  pnt  to  our  Saviour,  **  According  to 
the  Pharisaic  doctrine  of  the  Levirate  law,  in  which  you 
bdieve,  the  difficulty  will  be  to  decide  whose  wife  she  is 
lobe." 

2.  The  ceremony  of  taltmg  off  the  shoe  (ns*^bn),  in 
ease  the  surviving  brother  refuses  to  perform  the  duty 
of  Levir  towards  the  widow  of  his  deceased  brother,  is 
explained  most  rigidly  by  the  Sadducees  insisting  upon 
the  letter  of  the  lawj  that  the  rejected  widow  is  to  spit 
into  the  man's  face  (1^303,  Deut.  xxv,  9) ;  while  the 
Pharisees,  adapting  the  law  to  Uie  requirements  of  the 
tine,  regarded  the  sfNtting  be/ore  his /ace  as  satisfying 
the  dcxnands  of  the  injunction,  and  hence  explained  the 
paaage  acoordingh*  {Taanith,  iv). 

8.  The  same  conservatism  and  rigor  the  Sadducees 
Bsntlested  in  the  right  of  retaliation^  insisting  upon  the 
Gttral  carrying-oat  of  the  law,  ^  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for 
tooth,  hand  for  hand,  foot  for  foot,"  etc  (Exod.  xxi,  23, 
etc);  while  the  Pharisees,  with  a  due  regard  for  the 


interests  of  the  people,  maintained  that  pecuniary  com- 
pensation is  sufficient  {Baba  Kama,  58  b ;  84  a,  b ;  TaO" 
nithf  iv,  2). 

4.  For  the  same  reason  the  Sadducees  also  insisted 
upon  the  literal  explanation  of  the  law  in  Deut.  xix, 
21,  maintaining  that  false  witnesses  are  only  then  to  be 
executed  when  the  sentence  of  the  fidsely  accused  had 
actually  been  carried  out,  in  which  case  alone  the  words 
**life  for  life"  receive  their  literal  fulfilment;  whereas 
the  Pharisees  concluded,  from  Deut.  xix,  19,  that  if  they 
are  found  out,  even  before  the  sentence  has  been  carried 
out,  tbey  are  to  be  executed;  for  it  is  there  said,  "Ye 
shsil  do  unto  him  as  he  intended  to  do  unto  his  broth- 
er.'^  Uenoe  the  intention  is  to  be  visited  with  capital 
punishment  (Mishna,  Maocothf  i,  6;  Tosiphta  JSanhe' 
drin,  vi). 

6.  The  law  of  inheritance  formed  another  distinctive 
feature  of  the  Sadducees.  According  to  the  Mosaic 
law,  the  son  alone  is  the  rightful  heir;  and  in  case  there 
is  no  son,  the  daughter  inherits  the  father's  property 
(Nunab.  xxvii,  1-1 1>  Now,  the  Sadducees  maintained 
that  m  case  the  son,  who  is  the  heir  presumptive,  has 
sisters,  and  he  dies,  leaving  a  daughter,  the  property  is 
not  to  go  entirely  to  his  female  issue,  but  that  the  de- 
ceased's sisters  are  to  have  an  equal  share  with  his  is- 
sue, urging  that  the  deceased  son's  daughter  is  only  the 
second  degree,  while  his  sisters  are  the  first  degree.  The 
Pharisees,  on  the  contrary,  roainuined  that  the  deceased 
brother's  daughter  is  the  rightful  and  sole  heir,  inas- 
much as  she  is  the  descendant  of  the  male  heir,  whose 
simple  existence  disinherited  hb  sisters  (Mishna,  Baba 
Bathra,  viii,  1;  BabyUmian  Baba  Bathra,  116  b;  116; 
Taanithy  v,  2. 

6.  From  the  law  that  the  owner  of  cattle  is  responsi- 
ble for  damages  done  by  his  animals  (Exod.  xxi,  28, 29), 
the  Sadducees  maintained  that  a  master  is  responsible 
for  damages  done  by  his  slave,  submitting  that  he  is  far 
more  answerable  for  him  than  hb  cattle,  inasmuch  as  he 
b  to  watch  over  hb  moral  conduct.  The  Pharisees,  on 
the  other  hand,  denied  this,  submitting  that  the  slave  u 
a  rational,  and  hence  a  responsible,  creature ;  and  that 
if  the  master  be  held  answerable  for  his  conduct,  the 
dissatisfied  slave  might,  out  of  spite,  commit  ravages  in 
order  to  make  hb  master  pay  (Mbhna,  Yadaim,  iv,  7). 

D.  Ritual  Questions,—!,  The  first  imporUnt  dbtinc- 
tion  in  thb  department  to  be  mentioned  b  the  great 
stress  which  the  Sadducees  laid  on  the  ritual  purity  of 
the  person  of  the  officiating  priest.  He  had  to  keep 
aloof  from  the  very  appearance  of  nncleanness.  Hence 
they  required  that  the  burning  of  the  red  heifer,  from 
the  ashes  of  which  the  water  of  absolution  was  prepared, 
should  not  be  performed  by  any  priest  who  bad  been 
defiled,  although  he  had  immersed,  because  he  does  not 
become  undefiled  before  sunset  (ttJISW  '^3*115^).  The 
Pharisees,  on  the  other  hand,  disregarding  the  person 
and  regarding  the  thing,  opposed  this  great  ado  about 
the  arbtocratic  priest.  "  They  prepared  a  baptbtry  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  where  the  burning  of  the  red  heif- 
er took  place,  and  designedly  defiled  the  priest  who  was 
to  bum  it,  so  that  the  Sadducees  should  not  be  able  to 
say  that  the  heifer  b  not  to  be  prepared  by  such  as 
had  not  become  pure  by  the  sun-setting"  (Mishna,  Para, 
iii,7). 

2.  The  Sadducees,  again,  did  not  believe  that  the  sa- 
cred vesseb  in  the  Temple  are  to  be  subjected  to  the 
strict  laws  of  Levitical  purity,  which  the  Pharisees 
stoutly  maintained.  So  strict  were  their  views  on 
this  subject  that  the  Pharisees  had  all  the  sacred  ves- 
seb immersed  at  the  conclusion  of  every  festival,  be- 
cause some  unclean  priest  might  have  touched  them. 
Hence,  when  the  Pharisees,  on  one  occasion,  immersetl 
even  the  golden  candlestick  after  a  festivity,  the  Sad- 
ducees tauntingly  exclaimed,  **  Behold,  the  Pharisees 
will  at  last  also  purify  the  sun !"  (Jerusalem  Chagiga, 
79  d).  That  the  Pharisees  should  have  thus  guarded 
the  sanctity  of  the  vesseb  against  the  possible  touch 
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of  a  defiled  priest  must  have  been  all  the  more  annoy- 
ing to  the  priestly  Sadducees,  since  in  other  things 
which  did  not  affect  this  aristocratic  fraternity,  but 
conduced  to  the  comfort  of  the  people  at  large,  the 
Pharisees  were  less  rigorous  with  regard  to  the  laws 
of  Levitical  purity  than  the  Sadducees,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  instance. 

3.  The  Sadducees  interpreted  the  injunction  in  Lev. 
xi,  89,  40  most  rigidly,  maintaining  that  it  is  not  only 
the  carcass  of  an  animal  which  died  a  natural  death 
that  defiles  by  touching  it,  but  also  iu  sundry  party, 
such  as  the  skin,  bones,  sinews,  etc ;  while  the  Pharisees 
restricted  this  defilement  by  contact  simply  to  the  Jieshy 
except  the  parts  of  a  dead  human  body,  and  of  a  few 
reptiles,  in  which  the  skin  and  the  flosh  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  identicaL 

4.  As  a  necessary  and  vital  consequence  of  the  fore- 
going view,  the  Sadducees  maintained  that  the  skin 
and  the  other  parts  of  an  animal  not  legally  slaugh- 
tered— L  e.  both  of  all  those  animals  which  the  law  per- 
mits to  be  eaten  when  legally  slaughtered,  but  which 
have  died  a  natural  death,  and  of  those  which  the  law 
does  not  permit  to  be  eaten  —  are  not  allowed  to  be 
made  into  different  articles  of  use;  and  that  leather, 
parchment,  or  any  other  of  the  numerous  articles  made 
from  the  skin,  bones,  veins,  etc.,  is  defiling.  This  rigid 
view  obliged  the  Sadducees  to  explain  Lev.  vii,  24  in 
an  unnatural  manner,  by  taking  the  expression  inbss 
to  denote  an  animal  approaching  the  condition  of  becom- 
ing a  carcass — i.  e.  being  so  weak  that  it  must  soon  ex- 
pire— and  to  urge  that  an  animal  in  such  a  condition 
may  be  slaughtered  before  it  breathes  its  last.  In  such 
a  case,  though  its  fiesh  is  a  defiling  carcass,  and  must 
not  be  eaten,  the  fat,  skin,  bones,  etc.,  may  be  used  for 
divers  purposes  (Jerusalem  M^illa^  i,  9 ;  Babylon  Sab- 
bcUh,  108  a).  The  Pharisees,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  whose  interests  they  had 
at  heart,  allowed  the  sundry  parts  of  such  animals  to  be 
used  as  materials  for  different  utensils.  They  even  al- 
lowed the  Sacred  Scriptures,  the  phylacteries,  and  the 
mezuzah  (q.  v.)  to  be  written  on  parchment  prepared 
from  the  skin  of  an  animal  which  either  died  a  natural 
death  or  was  torn  by  wild  beasts,  but  not  on  parchment 
prepared  from  the  skin  of  an  unclean  animal  (ibid,  and 
Torah  ad  init. ;  Sopherim  ad  init.).  Bearing  in  mind 
fehis  difference  of  opinion,  we  shall  understand  the  im- 
port of  the  two  discussions,  recordeil  in  the  Mishna,  be- 
tween the  Sadducees  and  the  Pharisees,  based  there- 
upon. The  Sadducees,  we  are  told,  said, "  We  complain 
of  you  Pharisees  because  you  say  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
when  touched,  defile  the  hands,  but  the  books  of  Homer 
do  not  defile  the  hands."  Jochanan  ben-Zakkai  said, 
"And  have  we  nothing  else  to  object  to  the  Pharisees 
but  this?  Do  they  not  also  assert  that  the  bones  of  an 
ass  are  clean,  but  that  the  bones  of  Jochanan  the  high- 
priest  are  unclean?'*  (JWmm,  iv,  6).  Now,  according 
to  the  Sadducees,  contact  with  sacred  things,  so  far  from 
defiling,  actually  sanctified;  while  (he  Pharisees,  in  or- 
der to  guard  the  sacred  things  against  contact,  ordained 
that  contact  with  such  holy  things  defiles.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  the  Sadducees  regarded  the  touching  of  foreign 
books  as  defiling,  because  they  are  written  upon  parch- 
ment made  from  skins  of  unclean  animals,  or  of  clean 
animals  not  legally  slaughtered,  which,  with  them,  were 
like  carcasses,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Pharisees 
did  not  admit.  Hence  the  charge  of  the  Sadducees 
that  the  Pharisees  assign  a  superiority  to  profane  books 
over  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  which  Jochanan  ben-Zakkai 
rebuts  by  ironically  enhancing  this  chaise,  and  saying 
that  this  is  not  the  only  accusation  against  the  Phar- 
isees, inasmuch  as  he  shows  thereby  a  similar  conse- 
quence arising  from  Pharisaic  views.  The  bones  of  a 
dead  man,  he  submits,  are  unclean,  acconling  to  the  ex- 
press declaration  of  the  Bible,  even  if  they  happen  to 
be  the  bones  of  such  a  man  as  John  Hyrcanus.  the  pa- 
tron of  the  Sadducees ;  whereas  the  bones  of  an  animal. 


even  if  it  be  undean,  and  such  a  contemptible  one  as  an 
ass,  are  clean ;  thus  showing  that  the  defiling  power  of 
an  object  does  not  always  betoken  a  degradation  in  its 
nature,  but,  on  the  contrary,  because  it  b  of  an  elevating 
nature,  therefore  it  defiles  more  easily.  The  other  dis- 
cussion, also  arising  from  this  difference  of  opinion,  is 
recorded  in  the  'i'almud,  where  the  law  of  the  Pharisaic 
sages  is  recorded,  that  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  the  phy- 
lacteries, and  the  mezuzah  may  be  written  upon  parch- 
ment prepared  from  the  skin  of  an  animal  which  died  a 
natural  death,  but  not  from  an  unclean  beast.  Where- 
upon a  Boethusiau  [  =  Sadducee]  asked  Rabbi  Joshua 
Ha-Garsi, "  Where  can  you  show  that  the  phylacteries 
are  not  to  be  written  on  the  skin  of  an  unclean  ani- 
mal?" R,  Joshua,  **  Because  it  is  written  [Exod.  xiii, 
9,  where  the  phylacteries  are  enjoined]  that  the  law 
of  the  Lord  be  in  thy  mouth ;  that  is  to  say,  prepared 
from  animals  allowed  to  be  put  into  the  mouth.*"  Th« 
Sadducee,  ^  But,  according  to  this,  they  ought  not  to 
be  written  on  the  skin  of  an  animal  which  died  or  was 
torn  [  because  these,  too,  must  be  put  into  the  mouth,  or 
be  eaten]."  To  which  he  replied,  "I  will  tell  thee  a 
parable,  to  show  the  distinction  between  the  two :  Two 
men  are  gnilty  of  death ;  one  is  killed  by  the  king  hion- 
self,  and  the  other  bv  the  executioner.  Wboee  lot  is 
preferable?"  Bepfy,  **That  one's  whom  the  king  exe- 
cuted." [So  is  the  carcass  of  a  clean  animal  killed  by 
the  hand  of  the  King  of  kings  to  be  preferred  to  the 
unclean  animal  which  is  already  stamped  with  defile- 
ment while  alive.]  '*  But,  according  to  this,"  said  ttie 
Sadducee,  **  the  carcass  ought  also  to  be  eaten."  To 
this  he  replied, "  The  law  says  ye  shall  not  eat  of  any- 
thing that  died  [Deut.  xiv,  21];  and  sayest  thou  that 
it  should  be  eaten?"  To  this  the  Sadducee  replied, 
«  Bravo !"  (Olbsp  =  leaXwg  ISahbath,  108  a]). 

5.  The  Sadducees,  who  stood  upon  their  priestly  dig- 
nity and  ancient  prerogatives,  rejected  the  artificial 
mode  of  amalgamatit^  the  distances  ("plSinsn  21^"^*) 
introduced  by  the  Pharisees  to  enable  the  members  of 
their  order  to  walk  beyond  the  Sabbath-day's  journey 
without  infringing  on  the  sanctity  of  the  day,  so  as  to 
join  the  social  meal  which  was  instituted  in  imitation 
of  the  priestly  social  repast.  See  Puaribke;  Sabbath- 
day's  JOURNKY. 

6.  As  priests,  the  Sadducees  were  not  subject  to  the 
stringent  Sabbatical  laws,  and  could  therefore  enjoy 
their  meals  comfortably,  inasmuch  as  they  regarded  the 
work  requisite  for  their  preparation  as  part  of  their 
sacerdotal  duties,  which  set  aside  the  Sabbatic  regula- 
tions; whereas  upon  the  people  they  imposed  the  roost 
rigoroQs  observance.  Thus,  in  accordance  with  Exod. 
XXV,  3,  they  insisted  that  lights  must  not  be  kindled  on 
Sabbath  eve.  and  that  the  supper  should  be  eaten  in 
the  dark  {Sabbath^  56  b ;  Rashi,  on  Tosiphla  in  Sabbathj 
ibid. ;  Maimonides,  Yad  Hachezakaj  HUchoth  Sabbath, 
vi,  1 ;  Tanchuma,  Iviii) ;  they  prohibited  the  eating  of 
any  food  which  was  either  kept  warm  since  the  prep- 
aration-day (r^tt?  315),  or  was  warmed  on  the  Sab- 
bath {Responses  of  the  Gaonim,  called  Shaare  Te^^ba^ 
No.  xxxiv) ;  and  forbade  connubial  intercourse  because 
of  the  exertion  connected  therewith,  and  of  its  not  be- 
ing holy  work,  accordii^  to  Exod.  xix,  10,  15  (comp. 
haba  Kama,  82  a). 

7.  The  Sadducees,  who,  as  the  priestly  party,  reganl- 
ed  the  Temple  treasury  as  their  own,  demanded  that 
the  daily  morning  and  evening  sacrifices  should  be  pro- 
cured from  the  private  and  voluntary  gifts  of  each  in- 
dividual, basing  their  opinion  upon  the  expression  of 
the  law  (Numb.  xxviii,4) ;  while  the  Pharisees,  on  the 
other  hand,  also  basing  their  opinion  upon  the  letter  of 
the  law  {ibid,  xxviii,  2),  and  wishing  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  people,  maintained  that  the  sacrifices  were 
national,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  procured  with  the 
money  of  the  Temple  treasury.  Accordingly,  the  Phar- 
isees ordered  a  special  Temple-tax,  which  was  collected 
every  spring,  and  deposited  in  three  distinct  boxes  in 
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tbe  Temple  treasury,  on  which  was  indieated  that  the 
money  therein  contained  was  destined  for  the  sacrifices 
for  afl  IsraeL  The  required  money  was  taken  out  of 
the  boxes  three  times  a  year— on  the  three  great  festi> 
Tib,  I  e.  on  the  feast  of  Passover,  Pentecost,  and  Tab- 
eniade&  From  the  first  box  it  was  taken  with  the 
umooncement  that  it  was  "  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
laud  of  Israel  r  froni  the  second,  with  the  express  dec- 
laration, **  in  the  name  of  its  surrounding  cities  f  and 
fnioi  the  third,  ^  in  the  name  of  Babylon,  in  the  name 
of  Media,  and  in  the  name  of  the  distant  countries  gen- 
erally;** 80  that  all  the  Israelites,  including  even  those 
who  did  not  contribute  to  this  tax,  were  represented 
in  Uiis  daily  sacrifice  {SheiaUnt,  iii,  1-d ;  Maimonides, 
SkdeaUm),  80  hotly  was  this  point  contested  between 
tbein  that  it  lasted  eight  days  (Nisan,  1-8,  year  not 
nwntioned),  and  that  the  Pharisees,  to  mark  their  vic- 
tory over  the  Sadducees,  appointed  these  eight  days 
half- festivals,  during  which  no  mourning  should  take 
pboe  (Mmadkotk,  p.  65  a). 

8.  fiegarding  the  sacrifices  as  their  own,  or  as  be- 
bmging  to  their  priestly  party,  the  Sadducees  main- 
tained that  the  priests  might  eat  of  the  meat-offerings 
which  were  connected  with  the  free-will  animal  sacri- 
fioea(Numb.  xv,  2,  etc) ;  while  the  Pharisees  maintain- 
ed that  they  must  be  burned  on  the  altar,  and  carried 
tbdr  opinion  into  a  law.  for  which  reason  they  again 
institnted  a  half- festival  in  coroosemoration  of  their 
rictory. 

9.  Taking  the  expression  ratTO  r*^r!13T3  (Lev. 
xxiii,  11,  15,  16)  literally,  the  Sadducees  maintained 
that  the  Omer  ought  to  be  offered  on  the  first  day 
following  the  weekly  Sabbath;  so  that  the  feast  of 
Pentecost  is  always  to  be  on  the  first  day  of  the  week 
(M»hna,  Mmachofh,  x,  3 ;  Gemara  on  the  same,  65  a ; 
Taamtk/i^  \},    See  Pestkcost. 

10.  The  Sadducees  rejected  the  old  custom  of  ponr- 
ii^  water  on  the  altar  every  day  at  the  morning  sacri- 
fice during  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  (0''T3n  "^'^0''3); 
aod  80  opposed  were  they  to  this  ceremony  that  it  be- 
came the  cause  of  aeparation  between  the  Sadducaean 
king  Alexander  Janiueus  and  the  Pharisees  {Succti, 
48  b^with  Josephus,  Ant,  xiii,  18,  5;  Griltz,  Gftckichte 
Jo-  Jadat,  iii,  473,  2d  ed.). 

11.  They  also  objected  to  the  procession  of  the  peo- 
ple roond  the  altar  holding  willow  branches  in  their 
hands  on  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  (YomOf  48  b).  See 
Tabkb!(acub,  Fka8T  or. 

12.  They  maintained  that  the  incense  which  the 
High-priest  was  to  carry  into  the  holy  of  holies  on  the 
great  day  of  atonement  ought  to  be  kindled  outside, 
and  thus  to  be  carried  into  the  sanctuary ;  because  they 
cleaned  it  improper  to  do  work  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  aod  beomse  it  was  more  in  accordance  with  the 
words  r^BSn  b5  nX'^X  1353  •'S  (Lev.  xvi,  2),  which 
they  interpreted  to  mean  "only  in  the  cloud"  (i.  e.  rising 
fwo  the  burning  incense)  "  will  I  be  seen  on  the  cov- 
^^  The  cloud  thus  arising  from  the  burning  incense 
»«  to  conceal  the  manifested  Deity,  whereas  if  the 
H>Sb -priest  were  to  enter  before  this  cloud  began  to 
>9ceiid,he  would  see  God  and  die.  The  Pharisees  con- 
"doed  this  as  violating  the  express  command  of  the 
ttxt, which  plainly  requires  that  the  frankincense  should 
1%  {wt  on  the  burning  coals  in  the  holy  of  holies.  So 
panicolar  were  they  about  it  that  they  exacted  an  oath 
ffWD  the  bigh-priest,  before  the  Day  of  Atonement,  to 
P^ffonn  everything  in  strict  accordance  with  their  en- 
KXnwDts  {Siphra,  Pericope  r**^  ■•"ihX,  iii ;  Jerusalem 
Tima,i,b;  Babylon  Yoma,  19  b,58  a). 

13.  Though  admitting  that  Exod.  xiii,  6  enjoins  phy- 
I'tteriea,  the  Sadducees  rejected  the  Pharisaic  regula- 
tuM  about  the  making  and  weaving  of  them  {Sanhf^ 
^88  b;  Maimonides,  Yad  Hachezaka,  IlUchoth  Te- 
MiWii,iv,8).    See  Phtlactebt. 

H-  Based  upon  the  Uw  that  a  lying-in  woman  is  not 


to  touch  holy  things  nor  to  go  into  the  Temple  during 
the  thirty-three  days  following  the  first  seven  days  af- 
ter the  birth  of  a  boy,  and  during  the  sixty-six  days 
following  the  first  fourteen  days  after  the  birth  of  a  girl 
(Lev.  xii,  2-8),  the  Sadducees  maintained  that  this  law 
excludes  the  woman  from  the  enjoyment  of  her  comm- 
bial  rights  all  these  days;  while  the  Pharisees,  who  al- 
ways endeavored  to  relieve  the  people  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  the  burden  of  the  law,  did  not  transfer  the 
holiness  of  the  things  and  of  the  Temple  to  the  persons, 
thus  granting  to  the  wife  and  to  the  husband  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  rights.  Hence,  while  they  held  every 
other  appearance  of  blood  in  the  woman  as  defiling, 
the\'  regarded  it,  in  this  instance,  as  the  effects  of  the 
birth,  and  as  pure  blood  (n-n:3  "^rt).  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  n  in  n"ini3  (Lev.  xii,  4, 5)  has  not  the 
Mappikf  thus  denoting  pure  bloody  as  the  present  Mas- 
oretic  text  is  the  Pharisaic  text ;  and  that  the  render* 
ing  of  it  in  the  A.  V.  by  "  the  blood  of  her  purifying," 
though  agreeing  with  the  Sadducasan  text,  which  is 
undoubtedly  the  original  one,  is  at  variance  with  the 
texiu*  receptUM  (comp.  Geiger,  He-Chalut,  v,  29 ;  vi,  28 
sq. ;  Judiitche  Ztit»chr\f^y  i,  51 ;  ii,  27,  etc.). 

It  must  not,  however,  be  coiKluded  that  these  are  the 
only  distinctive  features  of  the  Sadducees,  although  not 
many  more  are  mentioned  by  their  opponents,  the  Phar- 
isees. 

IV.  History  of  Ike  Sadducefs,^\,  Their  (?»-^'n.— The 
oldest  record  pretending  to  describe  the  source  of  this 
sect  (^ra  ^a"n  nSH)  is  the  commentary  of  Rabbi 
Nathan  Ha-Babli  (q.  v.)  on  the  tractate  of  the  Mishna 
entitled  Ahotk  (^13X)  =  Ihe  Moral  Sayings  of  the  A  «- 
cierU  Fathers,  In  this  commentary  on  the  saying  of 
Antigonus  of  Soho  (B.C.  200-170)—"  Be  not  like  ser- 
vants who  serve  their  master  for  the  sake  of  receiving 
wages,  but  be  like  servants  who  serve  their  master 
without  expecting  to  receive  wages,  and  let  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  be  upon  you"  (Mishna,  A  both^  i,  8) — Kabbi 
Nathan  remarks  as  follows:  ** Antigonus  of  Soho  had 
two  disciples  who  propounded  his  maxim ;  they  taught 
it  to  their  disciples,  and  their  disciples,  again,  taught  it 
to  their  disciples.  Thereupon  the>'  began  to  examine  it 
after  them,  and  said,  *■  What  did  our  fathers  purport  to 
teach  bv  this  maxim  ?  Is  the  laborer  to  work  all  dav, 
and  not  receive  his  wages  in  the  evening?  Surely,  if 
our  fathers  had  known  that  there  is  another  world,  and 
believed  in  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  they  would  not 
have  8pnken  thus.'  They  then  separated  themselves 
from  the  law»  and  two  sects  arose  from  them— the  Za- 
dokites  [  =  Sadducees]  and  the  Boethusians.  The  Za- 
dokites  are  called  after  Zadok,  and  the  Boethusians  af- 
ter Boethus.  They  used  vessels  of  silver  and  vessels 
of  gold  all  their  days,  not  because  they  were  proud,  but 
because  the  Sadducees  said  that  the  Pharisees  had  a 
tradition  that  they  are  to  afflict  themselves  in  this 
world,  and  yet  they  have  nothing  in  the  world  to 
come"  (A  both  di  Rabbi  Nathan,  cap.  v).  That  Zadok 
and  Boethus  were  contemporaries  of  Antigonus  of  Soho, 
that  they  opposed  the  doctrines  of  the  sages,  and  that 
the  sages  ordained  laws  to  obviate  the  cavils  of  their 
opponents,  is  also  declared  by  Saadia  Gaon  (q.  v.)  (A.D. 
892-942).  Thus  Isaac  Israeli  tells  us:  "Saadia  say^ 
the  contemporaries  and  the  tribunal  of  Antigonus  of  Soho 
ordained  it  as  a  law  that  the  beginning  of  the  month  is 
to  be  determined  by  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon, 
to  do  away  with  the  cavils  of  Zadok  and  Boethus,  who 
disputed  against  the  sages  about  the  fixing  of  the  new 
moon"  (  Yesod  Ohm,  iv,  6,  p.  9  [ed.  Beriin,  1848]).  Sim- 
ilar in  import  to  Rabbi  Nathan's  statement  on  Aboth, 
i,  8  is  the  remark  of  Maimonides  (A.D.  1185-1204)  on 
the  same  pas8age.  "Antigonus,"  says  this  great  au- 
thority, "had  two  disciples,  one  named  Zadok  and  the 
other  Boethus,  who,  when  they  heard  this  sage  pro- 
pound this  maxim,  left  him,  saying  one  to  the  other, 
the  Rabbi  distinctly  declares  that  there  is  neither  a  fut-. 
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ore  Btate  of  reward  and  ptmishment,  nor  anj  hope  for 
man — because  they  miBunderstood  hU  maxim.  There- 
upon they  strengthened  each  other's  hands,  separated 
themselves  from  the  congregation,  and  left  the  observ- 
ance of  the  law,  when  one  sect  followed  the  one,  and 
another  sect  followed  the  other,  whom  the  sages  re- 
spectively called  the  Zadokitee  and  the  Boethusians** 
(jUwnmenU  on  Ahoth,  i,  8).  It  must  be  added  that  the 
greatest  Jewish  authorities  since  the  9th  century  of 
the  Christian  ssra  have  regarded  Zadok  and  Boethus  as 
the  heretical  leaders  who  originated  two  sects.  Mod- 
em critics,  however,  reject  this  current  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  Sadduoees  from  Zadok  and  Boethos,  the 
disciples  of  Antigonus  of  Soho,  as  nnhistnrical,  bei^use 
(a)  it  is  not  mentioned  either  in  Josephus,  the  Mishna, 
or  the  Gemara;  (6)  the  original  account  of  Rabbi  Na- 
than neither  savs  that  Zadok  and  Boethus  themselves 
misunderstood  Antigonus's  maxim,  nor  that  they  were 
the  chiefs  of  these  sects,  but  that  their  disciples  misin- 
terpreted the  import  of  the  maxim,  and  separated  them- 
selves from  the  congregation;  and  (e)  it  is  illogical  to 
suppose  that  the  disciples  of  Zadok,  who,  according  to 
Rabbi  Nathan's  account,  did  not  misunderstand  Antig- 
onus, but  simply  continued  to  propound  his  master  max- 
im, would  call  themselves,  or  be  (sailed,  Zadokites  =  Sad- 
duoees, and  not  Antigonites,  seeing  that  the  maxim  be- 
longs to  Antigonus  and  not  to  Zadok.  The  second  and 
third  reasons,  however,  are  of  little  value,  since  the  pres- 
ent text  of  Rabbi  Nathan's  Aboth  is  obscure,  and  since 
Saadia  Gaon,  the  A  ruchy  Maimonides,  and  all  the  an- 
cient Jewish  authorities  who  lived  centuries  ago,  and 
who  had  better  means  of  procuring  correct  codices,  un- 
derstood the  passage  to  mean,  and  also  derived  it  from 
independent  sources,  that  Zadok  and  Boethus  themselves 
misunderstood  their  master  Antigonus,  and  that  they 
were  the  originators  of  the  sects.  It  is  the  first  reason 
which,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  oldest  records  are 
perfectly  silent  about  Zadok  and  Boethus  as  disciples 
of  Antigonus,  goes  far  to  show  that  the  passage  in  the 
A  both  of  Rtd>hi  Nathcm^  like  many  other  pieces  in  the 
same  work,  is  by  a  later  hand ;  and  that  its  author,  who 
most  probably  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  7th 
century,  though  posseting  the  right  information  that 
the  Zadokites  and  Boethusians  were  the  followers  of 
Zadok  and  Boethus,  misstated  the  fact  by  making  these 
two  chiefs,  who  live<l  at  different  times,  contemporaries, 
and  by  describing  them  as  disciples  of  Antigonus.  This 
mistake  is  all  the  more  natural  since  the  real  and  essen- 
tial differences  between  the  Sadducees  and  the  Phari- 
sees actually  began  to  develop  themselves  in  the  time 
of  Antigonus ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that,  though 
the  Sadducees,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  derived  their 
early  sentiments  and  distinctive  name  from  a  much  old- 
er leader  named  Zadok,  a  distinguished  descendant  of 
that  leader,  bearing  the  same  name,  may  have  lived  in 
the  time  of  Antigonus,  and  may  have  contributed  great- 
ly to  the  final  separation  of  the  Sadducees  from  the 
Pharisees. 

2.  Development  of  the  Sect. — We  have  seen  from  their 
tenets  and  practices  that  the  Sadducees  were  the  an*' 
cient  priestly  aristocracy,  and  that  they  persisted  in 
maintaining  their  conservative  notions,  as  well  as  in 
retaining  their  pristine  prerogatives,  against  the  voice 
of  the  people.  It  is  therefore  natural,  iu  tracing  their 
origin,  to  look  for  a  leader  among  the  priests  them- 
selves, as  their  strong  conservative  sentiments  would, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  make  them  centre  around  a  rep- 
resentative and  a  name  of  their  own  caste  celebrated 
in  the  reconls  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Such  a  chief, 
answering  all  the  conditions  required,  we  find,  as  Gei- 
ger  has  elaborately  shown,  in  the  eminent  priest  Za- 
dok, the  tenth  in  descent  from  the  high-priest  Aaron, 
who  declared  for  the  succession  of  Solomon  to  the 
throne  when  Abiathar  took  the  part  of  Adonijah 
(1  Kings  i,  82-46),  and  whose  line  of  descendants,  or 
"  house"  as  it  is  termed  in  the  Bible,  henceforth  re- 
^ed  a  pre-emuience  in  the  future  history  of  the  Jew- 


ish people.    Thus  when  Hezekiah  put  a  qaestion  to  the 
priests  and  Levites  generally,  the  answer  was  given  by 
Azariah,  "  the  chief-  priest  of  the  house  of  Zadok**  (2 
Chron.  xxxi,  10) ;  ami  Ezekiel,  in  his  prophedc  viaon 
of  the  future  temple,  pre-eminently  distinguishes  ^  the 
sons  of  Zadok,"  and  '^  the  priests  and  the  Levitea  of 
the  seed  of  Zadok,"  as  the  faithful  g^rdians  of  the 
Lord's  sanetiury  when  the  children  of  Israel  went 
astray  (Ezek.  xl,  46;   xliii,  19;  xliv,  15;  xlviii,  11). 
When  the  Jews  returned  from  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
this  sacerdotal  aristocracy,  and  especially  the  "priests 
of  the  seed  of  Zadok,"  the  ^  sons  of  Zadok,"  or,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  **  the  21adokite8'*= Sadducees, 
uaturaUy  continued  to  form  the  centre  of  the  newly 
formed  state,  and  to  be  the  time -honored  guardians 
both  of  God's  sacred  heritage  and  their  holy  religion. 
The  high-priests  were  also  the  chief  functionaries  of 
state.     Their  maxim,  however,  that  statecraft  and  in- 
genuity are  to  be  employed  in  political  transactions 
with  foreign  nations,  as  well  as  the  conduct  of  the 
chiefs  among  this  sacerdotal  aristocracy  based  upon 
this  maxim,  threatened  to  destroy  both  the  nationality 
and  the  religion  of  the  Jews.     Hellenism — ^which  grad- 
ually found  its  way  into  Judam  after  its  occupation  by 
Alexander  the  Great — Grecian  sports,  and  political  al- 
liances with  the  heathen,  were  advocated  by  the  high- 
est of  the  land,  and  openly  espoused  by  multitudes  (I 
Mace  i,  11-15).     The  very  high -priest,  who  hitherto 
was  the  centre  <^  religion,  did  all  he  could  to  deoation- 
alize  the  people  of  his  charge  (2  Mace  iv,  1-19).     The 
people,  who  saw  their  sanctuary  ravished  by  the  Syri- 
ans while  their  aristocracy  were  engaged  iu  their  ruin- 
ous statecraft,  became  embittered  against  both  the  for- 
eigners abroad  and  the  rulers  at  home.     We  caiinot  do 
better  than  continue  the  description  of  the  Sadducees 
in  the  powerful  words  of  Geiger :  "^  It  was  then  that  a 
pliable  priestly  family  made  itself  the  hand  and  the 
mouthpiece  of  this  discontent;  it  conquered  and  crush- 
ed the  foreign  sway,  overthrew  the  governing  fannilies 
at  home,  and  assumed  the  pre-eminence.    But  the  aris- 
tocracy soon  surrounded  the  new  sun  of  the  Maccabees, 
and  the  Zadokites,  who  themselves  had  hitherto  been 
the  sun,  now  became  its  satellites,  as  Sadducees.     The 
party  struggle  increased  with  continued  success  to  the 
Pharisees.     The  internal  struggles,  however,  made  the 
interference  of  the  Romans  easy,  and  paved  the  way  of 
the  keenlv  ambitious  Herod  to  the  throne.     He  was 
neither  a  priest  nor  a  bom  Israelite;  but,  like  all  up- 
starts, he  was  anxious  to  ally  himself  with  the  ancient 
aristocracy.     His  connection  with  Mariamnc  supported 
a  Maccabiean  family  in  the  court  itself,  which,  in  oppo- 
sition thereunto,  had  popular  sympathies  because  it  had 
its  root  among  the  people  in  consequence  of  its  cele- 
brated past ;  hence  the  eternal  court  intrigues  and  the 
consequent  brutalities.     It  was  for  this  reason  that 
Herod  sought  for  another  alliance  with  the  sacerdotal 
aristocracy  which  should  both  legitimatize  him  and  be 
his  faithful  followers,  and  which  he,  on  his  part,  would 
raise  by  being  connected  with  the  sovereign.     For  this 
purpose  he  selected  the  family  of  Boethus,  a  sacerdotal 
family  to  whom  the  functions  of  the  high-priesthood 
did  not  belong.     He  married  the  daughter  of  Simon 
Boethus,  whom  he  made  high-priest.    Thus  was  a  new 
high  aristocracy  created,  which,  being  of  ancient  aris- 
tocratic blood,  was  blended  with  the  high  aristocracy, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  owed  its  elevation  to  the  sov- 
ereign, and  was  allied  to  his  house.     These  were  the 
Boethusians.     Their  double  character,  being  both  up- 
starts and  yet  claiming  to  be  ancient  aristocracy,  en- 
hanced their  arrogance"  (Judische  Zeitschrift,,  ii,  34  sq.). 
They  are  the  Herodians,  and  for  this  reason  are  alter- 
nately called  Herodians  and  Sadducees  in  the  New  Test. 
(comp.  Matt.  xvi,6  with  Mark  viii.  16).   Thus  we  are  told 
that  the  Pharisees  took  counsel  with  the  Herodians — 
i.  e.  with  the  Boethusian  branch  of  the  Sadducees — how 
they  might  destroy  Jesus  (Mark  iii,  6),  as  these  Hero- 
dians, from  their  alliance  with  the  reigning  dynaaty,  had 
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the  temporal  power  for  their  aid.    Again,  in  Mark  xi, 
27;  xii,  IS,  it  is  stated  that  the  chief-priests,  the  8cril)es, 
ind  tbaelden,  sent  unto  Jesus  certain  of  the  Pharisees 
ind  of  the  Herodians  to  catch  him  in  his  words;  and 
after  tbey  bad  conjointly  put  to  him  the  question  about 
the  tribate-mooey  (xii,  14-17),  each  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  two  sects — L  e.  of  the  Sadduoees  and  the 
Pbarisees— tried  to  entrap  him  with  questions  in  har- 
mony with  their  sectarian  tenets.    Accordingly,  the 
Saddueoan  portion  of  the  deputation,  which  are  called 
in  ver.  13  Herodians  and  in  ver.  19  Sadducees,  came 
forward  first  and  asked  him  the  question  about  the 
seven  brothers,  which  bore  upon  the  Sadducaean  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection  and  the  Levirate  law  (xii,  19- 
27).   When  they  were  silenced,  one  of  the  scribes— 
Icof  the  Pharisaic  portion  of  the  deputation — who  was 
pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  Jesus  put  down  the 
cavils  of  the  Herodians,  came  forward  and  tried  to  en- 
tangle our  Saviour  with  a  question  from  a  Pharisaic 
point  of  view  (xii,  28-87).    The  reason  why  our  Sav- 
ioar.vho  so  frequently  rebuked  the  extravagances  of 
some  of  the  Pharisees,  did  not  expose  the  doctrines  of 
the  Sadducees  is  that  at  his  advent  their  tenets  had 
been  thoroughly  refuted  by  their  opponents  the  Phari- 
mi;  and  that  although,  through  their  alliance  with 
the  court,  they  wielded  the  temporal  arm  (Acts  y,  17), 
they  exercised  no  religions  influence  whatever  upon  the 
man  of  the  Jewish  people,  with  whom  the  Pharisees 
irere  all  in  all  (Joseph.  Ant,  xiii,  10,  5).    But  even 
their  political  influence  soon  ceased,  for  with  the  de- 
itnction  of  the  Jevriah  state  by  the  Romans  the  Saddu- 
cees lost  their  temporal  significance;  and  though  their 
doctrines  continued  to  be  held  by  a  small  fraction  of 
the  dispersed  Jews,  yet  they  were  deemed  of  so  little 
influence  that  Jehudah  theHoIy  (168-198),  in  his  re- 
daction of  the  Mishna,  only  rarely  and  sparingly  takes 
Dotioe  of  the  diflerent  opinions  upon  the  various  Jewish 
enactments  held  by  the  Sadducees  and  the  Boethusians. 
It  b  for  this  reason  that  the  Sadducees  are  also  men- 
tioned 80  little  in  the  Talmud  and  the  Midrashim,  and 
that  tbeir  origin  was  forgotten  in  the  7th  century, 
when  the  above-quoted  passage  redating  to  their  rise 
vas  introduced  into  the  Ahotk  of  Rabbi  Nathan, 

3.  Their  Eventual  Fo/e.— The  fact  of  the  rapid  dis- 
appearance of  the  Sadducees  from  history  after  the  1st 
eentory,  and  the  subsequent  predominance  among  the 
Jews  of  the  opinions  of  the  Pharisees,  remains  to  be 
onnsidered.  Two  circumstances  indirectly  but  powers 
folly  oontriboted  to  produce  this  result :  Ist,  the  state 
of  tbe  Jews  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus ; 
and,  2d,  the  growth  of  the  Christian  religion.  As  to  the 
first  point  it  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  consterna- 
tion sod  dismay  which  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
occasioned  in  the  minds  of  sincerely  religious  Jews. 
Their  holy  city  was  in  ruins;  their  holy  and  beautiful 
Temple,  the  centre  of  their  worship  and  their  love,  had 
been  rathleasly  burned  to  the  ground,  and  not  one  stone 
of  it  WIS  left  upon  another;  their  magnificent  hopes, 
either  of  an  ideal  king  who  was  to  restore  the  empire 
of  David,  or  of  a  Son  of  Man  who  was  to  appear  to  them 
in  tbe  douds  of  heaven,  seemed  to  them  for  a  while 
like  empty  dreams ;  and  the  whole  ^-isible  world  was,  to 
their  ioiagination,  black  with  desolation  and  despair. 
In  this  their  hour  of  darkness  and  anguish,  they  natu- 
nOy  tamed  to  tbe  consolations  and  hopes  of  a  future 
state;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadduoees  that  there 
was  nothing  beyond  the  present  life  would  have  ap- 
peared to  them'  cold,  heartless,  and  hatefuL  Again, 
vhile  tbey  were  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  depres- 
■on,  a  new  religion  which  they  despised  as  a  heresy 
ad  a  sopetstition,  of  which  one  of  their  own  nation 
vas  the  object,  and  another  the  unrivalled  missionary 
to  tbe  Jieathen,  was  gradually  making  its  way  among 
the  flulgects  of  their  detested  conquerors,  the  Romans. 
Oae  of  the  causes  of  its  success  was  undoubtedly  the 
nrid  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  a  conse- 
9Kot  resurrection  of  all  mankind,  which  was  accepted 
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by  its  heathen  converts  with  a  passionate  earnestness, 
of  which  those  who  at  the  present  day  are  familiar  from 
infancy  with  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  can  form  only  a  faint  idea.  To  attempt  to  check 
the  progress  of  this  new  religion  among  the  Jews  by  an 
appeal  to  the  temporary  rewards  and  punishments  of 
the  Pentateuch  would  luive  been  as  idle  as  an  endeav- 
or to  check  an  explosive  power  by  ordinary  mechani- 
cal restraints.  Consciously,  therefore,  or  unconsciously, 
many  circumstances  combined  to  induce  the  Jews,  who 
were  not  Pharisees,  but  who  resisted  the  new  heresy, 
to  raUy  round  the  standard  of  the  oral  law,  and  to  as- 
sert that  their  holy  legislator,  Moses,  had  transmitted 
to  his  faithful  people  by  word  of  mouth,  although  not 
in  writing,  the  revelatbn  of  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments.  A  great  belief  was  thus  built  up  on 
a  great  fiction ;  early  teaching  and  custom  supplied  the 
place  of  evidence;  faith  in  an  imaginary  fact  produced 
results  as  striking  as  could  have  flowed  from  the  fact 
itself;  and  the  doctrine  of  a  Mosaic  oral  law,  enshrin- 
ing convictions  and  hopes  deeply  rooted  in  the  human 
heart,  has  triumphed  for  nearly  eighteen  centuries  in 
the  ideas  of  the  Jewish  people.    See  Rabbinism. 

4.  Their  Modem  Representatives, — ^Many  leading  Jew- 
ish writers  (Pinsker,  Geiger,  FUrst,  etc)  claim  the  Ka- 
raites as  lineal  descendants  of  the  Sadducees ;  and  this 
identity  is  quietiy  assumed  by  Ginsburg  in  the  art.  in 
Kitto*s  Cydopeediaf  which  we  have  thus  far  mainly  fol- 
lowed. It  is  true  the  modem  Karaite  Jews  hold,  in 
common  with  the  Sadducees,  the  decided  rejection  of 
the  oral  law.  Less  important  coincidences  are  also 
pointed  out,  such  as  their  views  of  worldly  policy,  their 
notions  respecting  the  Levirate  law,  retaliation,  inheri- 
tance, defilement,  the  Sabbath,  phylacteries,  etc. ;  but 
these  particulars,  if  indeed  not  merely  accidentid,  are 
certainly  not  conclusive,  in  the  absence  of  any  link  of 
historicfd  connection  between  the  two  sects.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  failure  of  agreement  in  the  marked  ten- 
et respecting  the  resurrection  is  a  sufildent  offset  to 
these  other  marks  of  identity.    See  Karaites. 

y.  The  literature  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  for  the 
Pharisees  (q.  v.).  The  following  monographs,  however, 
may  be  specified:  Cellarius,  De  Causis  cur  Saddwxei 
Angelas  negarint  {Ziz,  1687);  Reiske,  De  Sadducais 
(Jen.  1666) ;  Mieg,  De  A  rgumento  Christ,  adverstts  Sad' 
ducmos  (Heidelb.  1677);  Wiilemtr.DeSadducans  (Viteb. 
1680);  Barthel,  De  Saddueteis  (Lips.  1680);  Lund,  De 
PharisteiSf  Sadducteis  et  Essenis  (Aboae,  1689) ;  Salden, 
De  Sadducais  et  Pharisms  (in  his  Otia  TheoL  p.  554) ; 
Buding,  De  Sadducmsmo  Anna  et  Caiapha  (Buding. 
1719);  Cobius,^ rgum,Jes,Chr,contra Sadducaos (Yiteb, 
1727);  WtltheTfDe  Jmmortalitate  Animarum  a  Saddu- 
cteis  neffata  (Neubrand.  1776);  Schultze,  Conjecturm 
Hist,'Critic<B  de  Sadducms  (Hal  1779) ;  Schitffer,  Oratio 
Apxupivoi  in  Ecclesia  ffebraa  Sadducea  (Jen.  s.  a.); 
Harenberg,  Nervus  Demonstrationis  a  Christo  in  SaddU' 
ccBos  suscepta  (in  Iken's  Thesaur.  ii,  242) ;  Gade,  De 
Sadducaorum  in  Gente  Judaica  A  uctoriiate  (in  the  J/ia- 
celL  Lips.  Nov,  ii,  18;  v,  440);  GtUdenapfel,  Josephi  de 
Sadducaorum  Canone  Sententia  (Jen.  1804) ;  Grossman, 
De  Philosophia  Sadducceorum  (Lips.  1886-89,  4  vols.) ; 
Hanne,  Die  Pharisder  u.  Sadducder  als  polit,  Parteien 
(in  Hilgenfeld's  Zeitschrifl^  1867).     See  Philosophy. 

Bade,  Jean  Baptiste  de,  a  French  prelate, 
nephew  of  Richard,  was  bom  at  Avignon  in  1682. 
After  the  death  of  his  imcle  he  became  bbhop  of  Ca- 
vaillon,  and  died  Dec  21, 1707.  He  left  several  relig- 
ious works :  Instructions  Chritiennes  et  Morales  (1696) : 
— Reflexions  Chritiennes  sur  les  Psaumes  Pemtentiaux 
Trouvies  dans  la  Cassette  d^Antoine  /,  Roi  de  Portugal 
(1698).— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Ginirale^  s.  v. 

Bade,  Pons  de,  a  French  prelate.  He  was  first 
professor  in  the  University  of  Avignon,  and  in  1445  was 
made  bishop  of  Yaison.    He  died  at  Vaison  in  1469. 

Bade,  Riohard  de,  a  French  ecclesiastic,  was  suc- 
cessively chamberlain  of  pope  Urban  yiUt  vice-govern- 
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or  of  TivoU  and  Rarenna,  and  after  1660  bishop  of  Ca- 
vaillon.    He  died  at  Rome,  June  27, 1668. 

Badeel,  Aktoinb,  one  of  the  promoten  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, was  bom,  1584,  at  the  castle  of  Chabot,  in  the 
Maconnais.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  invited  to 
preach  to  a  congregation  of  the  Reformed  at  Paris.  At- 
tacked by  the  priests,  he  was  employed  by  the  Protest- 
ants to  draw  up  a  vindication,  was  imprisoned  the  next 
year,  1558,  but  was  released  by  the  king  of  Navarre.  He 
went  to  Orleans,  where,  in  1562,  he  presided  at  a  national 
synod.  He  then  went  to  Berne,  and  finally  to  Geneva, 
where,  from  1589,  he  labored  as  preacher  and  professor 
of  Hebrew  until  his  death,  Feb.  28,  1591.  He  wrote 
against  the  Jesuits,  Sophismata  F,  Turriani,  etc  (1577) : 
— Index  Repetitumum  Turriam  (1583,  8vo) :— />e  Legi' 
iima  Vocaiiane  Pcutorum  Eccknm  Rrformatm  (1588, 
8vo) : — Retponte  a  la  Professum  de  Foy  (1598, 8vo)  : — 
Opera  Theologica  (1592,  foL). 

Badhyas,  in  HindA  m3rthology,  are  demi-gods,  all 
of  whom  are  descended  from  the  first  Menu. 

Sadlr  Jug,  in  Hindii  mythology,  is  a  period  in 
HindA  chronology  which  embraces  four  world-periods, 
or  twelve  thousand  divine  years  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty  solar  years  each. 

Badleir,  Francis,  D.D.,  provost  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  from  1837  until  his  death  in  1851,  was  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadleir.  His  Sermoru  and 
Lectures  (DoneUan  Lectures)  were  published  in  Dublin 
(1821-22,2  vols.  8vo). 

Sadler,  Anthony,  D.D.,  chaplain  to  Charles  II, 
died  about  1680.  His  published  works  are,  InquisUio 
Anglicana  (Lond.  1654,  4to):  —  The  Loyal  Mourner 
(1660,  4to)  ',—The  Subjects  Joy  for  the  King's  Jiesto- 
ration :  a  Masque  (1660, 4to) :-— Strange  News  Indeed 
(1664, 4to) :— Schema  Sacrumy  etc.  (1683).  Also  single 
Sermons,    See  Bliss's  Wood,  A  then,  Oxon,  iii,  1267. 

Sadler,  John.-an  English  divine  and  author,  who 
died  1595,  is  known  principally  by  his  work.  Sacred 
Records  of  the  Bistory  ofChriti  (Lond.  8vo). 

Sadler,  Michael  Thomas,  an  English  states- 
man and  philanthropist,  was  a  native  of  Sncbton,  Der- 
byshire, and  was  bom  in  1780.  He  was  for  some  time 
a  merchant  of  Leeds,  was  member  of  Parliament  for 
Newark-upon-Trent,  1829-30,  and  in  1831  for  Aldbor- 
ough,  Yorkshire.  He  was  noted  for  his  philanthropic 
interest  on  behalf  of  the  agricultural  poor  and  children 
in  factories,  and  his  opposition  to  Roman  Catholic 
emancipation  and  parliamentary  reform.  He  died  in 
1835.  The  following  are  some  of  his  principal  works : 
Ireland:  its  Evils  and  Remedies  (Lond.  1828,  8vo): — 
Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
Relief  Billy  March  17, 1829 ;  Second  Speech,  March  30, 
1829  (Lond.  1829). 

Sa'^doo,  the  Greek  form  of  the  name  Zadok  (q.  v.) 
in  the  Apocrypha  and  New  Test. 

1.  (Vulg.  Sadoch,  the  Greek  original  being  lost). 
The  high-priest  Zadok  (2  Esdr.  i,  1) ;  one  of  Ezra's  an- 
cestors (Ezra  vii,  2). 

2.  (^adwK,YulQ.Sadoc),  The  son  (great-grandson) 
of  Azor  and  father  of  Achim  (Matt,  i,  14)  in  Christ's  an- 
cestry.   B.C.  cir.  220.    See  Gekealooy  (of  Christ). 

Sadoleto,  Jacopo,  a  Roman  cardinal  and  bishop, 
noted  for  his  learning,  ability,  purity,  and  liberality, 
bom  at  Modena  in  1477.  His  father,  a  professor  at 
Pisa,  then  at  Ferrora,  gave  him  an  excellent  education. 
While  yet  a  mere  youth  he  heard  lectures  on  Aristotle, 
and  was  introduced  to  the  riches  of  classical  literature. 
Philosophy,  and  eloquence  were  his  favorite  studies; 
and  Aristotle  and  Cicero  his  masters.  His  first  publi- 
cation was  Philosophical  Consolationes  et  Meditationes 
in  AdversOs  (1502).  He  also  made  a  promising  start 
in  poetry,  as  his  De  Cojo  Curtio  and  De  Laocoontis  Sta- 
tua-  testify.  On  leaving  the  university  he  went  to 
Rome,  and  soon  won  the  esteem  of  all  scholars  and  of 
several  eminent  prelates.    Cardinal  Caraila  h^d  him 


made  a  canon  of  San  Lorenzo,  a  place  which  be  held 
until  1517.    Leo  X,  on  bu  accession,  chose  Sadoleto 
and  Peter  Bembo  as  his  aecretaries.    In  this  positioQ 
Sadoleto  rendered  his  Church  fnithful  services  and  woo 
great  reputation.    In  1517,  while  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Loretto,  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Carpentras,  near 
Avignon.    After  vainly  declining  this  honor,  he  ac- 
cepted it,  and  fulfilled  its  duties  with  exemplary  dili- 
gence.   Leo's  successor,  Adrian  YI,  did  not  esteem  him 
so  highly  as  Leo.    But  Clement  TII  recalled  him  to 
Rome — a  call  which  he  accepted  on  condition  of  being 
permitted  to  return  to  his  see  after  three  yeaii.    He 
now  became  one  of  Gement's  most  trusted  counseOoca, 
and  exerted  a  very  beneficent  influence.    But  he  en- 
deavored in  vain  to  dissuade  the  pope  from  his  league 
against  Charles  Y  (1526).    Foreseeing  the  calamities 
which  would  result,  he  bqgged  to  be  permitted  to  retire 
to  his  diocese.    Scarcely  twenty  days  after  his  depart- 
ure, Rome  was  sacked  and  the  pope  a  prisoner.    He 
now  gave  his  earnest  attention  to  the  management 
of  his  diocese,  removing  unworthy  pastors,  appointing 
faithful  ones,  establishing  schools,  and  endeavoring  to 
make  the  Reformation  unnecessary  by  removing  abuses. 
Here  he  came  into  correspondence  with  some  of  the 
most  eminent  Protestants— Martin  Bucer,  John  Sturm, 
and  Melancthon.    He  appreciated  the  motives  of  the 
Reformers;  but  he  regarded  their  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  iaith  alone  as  an  excessive  statement  of  a  good 
Catholic  doctrine,  and  as  liable  to  Antanomiaii  abuse. 
His  position  was  that  of  a  mediator;  and  to  all  perse- 
cution of  the  Protestants  he  was  utterly  opposed.    Dur- 
ing his  stay  at  Carpentras  he  entered  afresh  upon  liter- 
ary labors.    Here  he  wrote  a  work  on  education :  De 
Liberis  rede  InstHuendis  (Yen.  1538;  new  ed.  Paris, 
1855)  and  a  commentary.  In  PauU  Epistolam  ad  Ro" 
manos  (Yen.  1535).    This  commentary  is  his  most  im- 
portant doctrinal  utterance.    His  purpose  was  to  pre- 
sent the  general  Catholic  doctrine  on  faith,  good  works, 
Justification,  predestination,  aud  free  will.     He  mainly 
followed  Chrysostom  and  Theophylact,  and  opposed  the 
determinism  of  Augustine.    Man  is  not  passive  in  the 
process  of  regeneration,  but  must  personally  oo-oper- 
ate  with  the  grace  of  God.    Faith  and  good  works  are 
inseparable ;  but  works  without  faith  are  of  no  worth. 
In  so  far  as  he  opposed  justification  by  faith  akoe,  he 
opposed  only  its  abuse.    He  dso  opposed  the  excessive 
fasts  and  asceticism  of  the  Roman  Church.     The  book 
was  severely  censured  at  Rome.     Sadoleto  modi6ed 
some  of  its  utterances,  and  issued  a  new  edition  in  1536. 
At  this  period  he  wrote  also  an  Inierpretatio  of  some  of 
the  Psalms.    On  the  accession  of  Paul  III,  Sadoleto  was 
called  to  Rome  to  give  counsel  as  to  measures  of  Church 
reform.    The  pope  now  raised  him  to  the  cardinalata 
.(1586),  retained  him  at  Rome,  and  charged  him  with 
preparations  for  the  contemplated  Council  of  Trent.   In 
1538  he  attended  the  pope  when  he  met  Charles  Y  at 
Nice.    Here  he  labored  to  bring  about  a  peace  between 
the  emperor  and  Francis  L    An  armistice  having  been 
effected,  he  obtained  permission  to  retire  to  his  Ushop- 
ric     Here  he  wrote  his  elegant  work  De  Pkihsophia. 
In  1539  he  wrote  his  celebrated  Epistolam  ad  Senatum 
Popukimque  Genevensem,  an  eloquent  and  afiectionate 
appeal  to  the  Geneveee  Protestants,  whom  he  styles 
'*his  beloved  brethren  in  Christ,"  to  return  into  the 
unity  of  the  Church.    Here  he  also  began  his  irenical 
work,  De  ExstrucHone  Cath,  Ecd,    At  this  period  be 
gave  a  signal  proof  of  his  Christian  liberality.     Francis 
I  had  issued  an  order  of  persecution  against  all  dissent- 
ers in  Provence ;  thereupon  some  of  them  drew  np  a 
statement  of  their  belief,  sent  it  to  Sadoleto,  and  asked 
his  intercession.    He  candidly  made  the  examination, 
suggested  a  few  changes,  and  promised  to  use  his  ut- 
most endeavors  to  rescue  them  from  persecution.    War 
breaking  out  afresh  between  Francis  I  and  Charies  Y, 
Sadoleto  was  called  to  Rome  (1542)  to  act  as  peace 
commissioner.    This  work  done,  he  retired  for  a  few 
months  to  Carpentras;  but  in  the  summer  of  1548  hp 


renuued  to  Book  to  aid  Cbe  pop«  funhei  ia  liis  piepa- 
niioni  (or  the  Council  of  TrenL  The  next  year  he 
wu  tailed  ou  to  meet  the  emperoi  and  Che  pope  at 
BiatMo  in  ao  endeacai  to  effect  a  peice  wiih  France 
Thii  HU  anxnig  the  but  of  Sadolelo's  labon.  He  wu 
an  tar  adraoced  ia  years ;  hia  health  gave  wtj  in 
ibe  samaer  of  1M7,  and  on  Oct.  18  be  entered  into  reat. 
Sadoleto  wia  oue  of  the  nobleil  charactuB  of  the  age ; 
be  btlonged  to  that  select  circle  of  high  Roman  prtlatHi 
who  linceitij  dceired  to  do  away  with  the  canupliona 
of  their  Church,  but  whose  influence  waa  largely  coun- 
loMcd  bv  the  worldly-minded  majority.  Ilia  works, 
whiil  an  very  elegantly  written,  were  printed  in  1G07 : 
Saialtli  Opera  ^a  txlaat  Otaaa  (Mi^nt.).  His  col- 
teoed  KDiis,  except  bis  LtOtri,  were  again  iaaued  at 
Ttnua in  1737-38, iii4TOls.4to;  hu Epubilanm LOha 
II7/,atL.VDDa  ia  1550;  >  better  edition  of  these  Z^l- 
kit,  U  Borne,  1769,  in  6  vols.  Bvo  {  hia  work  on  philuao- 
plij,at  Parii  in  1S53.  See  his  Lift  by  norebetlua; 
July,  Swb  mr  Sadi^  (Caen,  18A7)j  Uenog,  RtuS- 
£K}Uip.iiii,!9T-301;  Uoefer,  A'oHf.  Su^.  G^ra^, 
LT.    (J.P.L) 

SodoletO,  Paolo,  an  Italian  prelate,  nephew  of 
ibe  piKtding,  wai  bom  at  Hodena,  1608.  He  aludied 
lilHUore  and  ancient  Unguagea  at  Ferrara,  and  was  in 
15S3  made  aniatant  of  his  uncle  at  the  siege  of  Carpen- 
Im,  ind  in  IMl  goveraor  of  Venaiaun.  In  1644  be 
aceeedtd  bis  uncle  as  biabop,and  went  to  Kome  aa  sec- 
ntaiy  aS  pope  Juliua  HI.  At  the  death  of  that  pontiff, 
in  11166,  he  retutned  to  his  diocese,  and  twice  again  was 
tliaigtd  with  the  goTemoiahip  of  TenaisaiD,  1&60, 1667. 
He  4td  Fdw  1&,  1672,  deplored  by  his  people  for  his 
octUeat  qualitia  and  erudition.  Bia  Letteri  and  Lat- 
rr  Poau  wne  published  by  abbd  Costanzi  at  the  end 
•f  Itkuode'i  Liatri.  See  Tiiaboschi,  SWriii  dtUa  Ut- 
IrnOtra  llaHma,  vii ;  Barjavel,  Did.  UiiU  du  Vaadute. 
-iioeler,  A'cmc.  Bitg.  Ghwridi,  s.  T. 

Bndr,  in  Scandinavian  tiiythology,  is  a  somame  of 
OSk,  the  principal  d«ty. 

SmwtiI:^  supposed  to  have  been  a  merchant  of 
ebMoler,  flourished  in  t  lOi,  and  is  noticed  by  William 
of  Hilmesbory.  He  left  in  manuscript  an  account  of 
bis  trarela  in  the  Holy  I^nd,  A.D.  1102-3,  under  the 
lith,  Rdatio  -it  Ptrryrinalioiit  Saetealfi  ad  Ifirrotoly- 
■><■  tt  Trrram  Santiim,  etc  A  French  trsnalation 
m  published  in  Paris,  18S9,  under  the  title,  RtlaUm 
ia  Vogaga  de  Saraml/i  JinuaUa  el  taTerrfSainIt: 
■ad  an  English  translation  ia  included  in  Thomas 
ffiighfl  EaHs  TraveU  H  Falatine  (Lond.  1848). 

BaSron  (D2^3,  iarbnn',  Sept.  Eponc)  occurs  only 
Men]  the  O.  T.,  viz.  in  Cant,  it,  14, where  it  is  men- 
limeil  akng  with  aeveral  fragrant  and  stimulant  tub- 
Omca,  Buch  as  apikenard,  calamus,  and  cinnanton,  trees 
tf  IiBDiiiDcense,  myrrh,  and  aloea  (ahalim):  we  may 
■Imfcca  suppose  Chat  it  was  some  substance  posaeaaed 
»( ■rnilir  properties.  The  name,  howerer,  is  «o  aimi- 
Iv  [0  Ibe  Persian  tartan  (see  Caatelli,  Lex.  Hepl.  CoL 
IKe)  lad  the  Rrcek  ep^eoc  that  we  have  no  difficulty 
IB  trsdng  the  Hdirew  iart6n  to  the  modem  crow*  or 
<■&».  Ii  is  also  probable  that  alt  three  name*  had 
oat  EDDDon  origin,  saffron  having  from  the  earliest 
limes  been  cultivated  in  Auatic  conntries,  as  it  still  is 
■a  Pbu  and  Casbmeie  (comp.  Theophr.  I'Umt.  vi,  6 ; 
I^y.ixi,  17).  and  espenaily  in  ancient  Cilicia  (Slrabo, 
lir,  G,71;  DioMor.  i,  26).  Croons  ia  mentioned  by 
lI>l>pnBlci  and  Thcophraatua.  Dioacoridea  deacribes 
d*  diSeienl  kinda  of  it,  and  Fliny  autes  that  the 
)»>eb<t  of  Ibe  public  theatres  were  strewn  with  saf- 
'"n;  inileed,  ''the  ancients  ft^nently  made  use  of 
iliii  dower  in  perfumes.  Not  only  aaloans,  theatrn, 
la  which  were  to  be  BUed  with  a  pleasant  fra- 
il with  this  subatance,  but  all  sorti 
scent  were  made  of  it, 
ladlhii  costly  perfnme  was  poured  into  small  fountains, 
vUck  iMiiscd  the  odor  which  waa  so  highly  cateemed. 
Em  (hut  and  confltue*  plaMd  belure  gueats,  and  the 
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omsments  of  the  rooms,  were  spread  orer  with  iL  II 
was  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  modem  pot- 
pourri" (RoaenmUUer,  BibL  But,  p.  108).  lu  tbe  pres- 
ent day  a  very  high  price  is  given  in  India  for  saffron 
imported  from  Caabmere;  native  disbes  are  often  col- 
ornl  and  Bavoied  with  it,  and  it  is  in  high  esteem  as  a 
stimulant  medicine.  Tbe  commoa  name,  saffron,  is  no 
doubt  derived  from  the  Arabic  zafran,  as  are  the  coi^ 
responding  terms  in  moat  of  the  languagea  of  Europe. 
To  this  it  may  be  added  that  it  was  a  favorile  pigment 
or  dj-e.  "  Saffron-vested"  (apoEonrXoc)  is  a  Homeric 
epithet  for  aurora  or  morning,  and  the  crocota  waa  a 
robe  of  delicate  texture  and  biighc-yellow  cokir,  occa- 
uonally  worn  by  acton  and  Roman  ladies.  Its  beauty 
in  the  tandacape  ia  referred  to  by  Homer  (^Iliad,  xiv, 
899),  Vi^  IGeorg.  iv,  183),  and  Milton  (fur.  Lett,  iv, 
700).  Nothing,  therefore,  was  more  likely  than  that 
saffron  ihouLl  be  associated  with  the  foregoing  fragrant 
suletaikces  in  the  pssaage  of  Canticles,  as  it  stiU  con- 
tinues to  he  esteemed  by  Asiatic  nations,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  be  cultivated  by  them.  Hasselquist  also 
(rmr.p.Se),  in  reference  to  this  Biblical  plant, describe* 
Ibe  ground  between  Smyrna  and  Magnesia  as  in  aome 
places  covered  with  saffron;  and  Ranwolf  mentions 
gardens  and  Gelds  of  crocus  iu  the  neighborhood  ot 
Aleppo,  and  particulariies  a  fragrant  variety  in  Syria. 
Kitto  (Phyt.  Hilt.  o/Paitit.  p.  321)  says  that  the  safflow- 
er  (fiarlhatiai  IuicIbHbm),  a  very  different  plant  from 
the  crocus,  is  cultivated  in  Syria  for  tbe  sake  of  the 
flowers  which  are  used  in  dyeinf ;  hut  the  iariAm,  no 

Saffron  belongs  to  tbe  flag  or  iris  order  {Iridaeea). 
The  different  members  of  tbe  crocus  family  are  great 

iiiu,1Villd.,  and  C.uurnu,  SmO,  which, on  English  flowei 
boidera,  an  the  flrst  to  foUow  the  snowdrop,  and  often 
fill  with  a  flush  of  coming  spring  the  earliest  days  of 
Uarch ;  and  the  lonely,  fragile  aort  (C  midiJIoTTii,  Sm.), 
which,  with  its  own  leaves  stUl  underground,  comea  up 
amid  the  drifting  foliage  of  autumn,  making  a  mourn- 
ful  dToTt  to  cheer  the  laat  days  of  October.  These,  and 
other  species  rtow  nituraliied  in  various  localities,  are 
regarded  by  aome  as  only  varieties  of  the  C  (ofinw  of 
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liniUBus,  the  true  or  saffron -yielding  crocus— a  plant 
of  plentiful  occurrence  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  The 
name  tafft-on,  as  usually  applied,  does  not  denote  the 
whole  plant,  nor  even  the  whole  flower,  of  Croat*  sativum, 
but  only  the  stigmas,  with  part  of  the  style,  which,  be- 
ing plucked  out,  are  carefully  dried.  (Comp.  HalU  En- 
cykL  i,  §  XX,  165  sq^  and  plates  in  Plenck,  Icone*  Plan' 
tar,  Med,  i,  plate  32.)  These,  when  prepared,  are  dry, 
narrow,  thread-like,  and  twisted  together,  of  an  orange- 
yellow  color,  having  a  peculiar  aromatic  and  penetrate 
ing  odor,  with  a  bitterish  and  somewhat  aromatic  taste, 
tinging  the  mouth  and  saliva  of  a  yellow  color.  Some- 
times the  stigmas  are  prepared  by  being  submitted  to 
pressure,  and  thus  nuule  into  what  is  called  cake  saf- 
fron, a  form  in  which  it  is  still  imported  from  Persia 
into  India.  Hay  saffron  is  obtained  chiefly  from  France 
and  Spain,  though  it  is  also  sometimes  prepared  from 
the  native  crocus  cultivated  for  this  purpose.  Saffron 
Mras  formerly  highly  esteemed  as  a  stimulant  medicine, 
and  still  enJo3r8  high  repute  in  Eastern  countries  both 
as  a  medicine  and  as  a  condiment.  See,  further,  Beck- 
mann,  Geschichie  der  Erjutd,  ii,  79  sq. ;  Celsius,  Hierobot. 
ii,  11  sq.;  Bod.  a  StapeL  Comment,  m  Tkeophr,  p.  663 
sq.;  Hertodt,  Crocologia  (Jen.  1670);  Tristram,  Nat. 
ni$Lo/theBibU,p.A^. 

Saga,  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  possibly  identi- 
cal with  Laga^  is  a  deity  who  at  least  shares  the  dwell- 
ing-place of  Laga  in  the  cooling  waters  of  Soquabekr, 
and  participates  in  the  love  of  Odin,  who  pays  her  doi- 
ly visits.  Saga  is  one  of  the  Asins,  whose  songs  com- 
memorate the  deeds  of  the  heroes.    See  Norse  Mr- 

TIIOLOOY. 

Bagan  (13it),  a  prmfecC)^  the  second  priest  of  the 
Je^vs,  who  acted  as  deputy  of  the  high -priest,  often 
officiating  for  him  in  the  sacred  service  of  the  Temple. 
He  was  sometimes  called  high-priest,  and  was  identical 
with  the  ruler  of  the  Temple.    See  pRii£8T. 

Sagaren,  or  Sangaren,  in  Hindd  mythology,  was 
a  famous  kin^,  belonging  to  the  race  of  Children  of  the 
Sun,  whose  sixty  thousand  sons  were  turned  to  ashes  by 
an  angry  glance  of  the  white  penitent  Kabiler. 

Bagaris,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  Trojan  who 
accompanied  iEneas  to  Italy,  where  he  was  slain  by 
Tumua. 

Sagaritis,  in  Phcenician  mythology,  was  a  drj'ad 
who  induced  Atys  to  violate  his  faith  with  Cybcle,  to 
punish  which  the  latter  cut  down  the  tree  of  Sagaritis, 
and  thus  caused  her  death. 

Sagatrakawazen,  in  HindCt  mythology',  was  a 
monstrous  giant  who  sprang  from  the  blood  of  Brahma, 
when  that  god  was  decapitated  by  the  angrv'  Siva, 
and  who  was  provided  with  five  hundred  heads  and  a 
thousand  arms.— Yollmer,  Wdrterb.  d.  MythoL  s.  v. 

Sage,  John,  a  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
Scothind,  was  bom  (1652)  in  the  parish  of  Creich,  Fife. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews 
(M.A.  1672),  and  was  ordained  in  1684.  He  officiated 
at  Glasgow  until  the  Revolution  in  1088,  and  was  con- 
secrated a  bishop  for  Scotland,  1705.  He  died  in  1711. 
The  following  are  his  principal  works :  The  Fundamen- 
tal Charter  of  Pretbytery  (Lond.  1695,  8vo) ;  The  Prin- 
ciplet  of  the  Cyprianic  Age  with  regard  to  Episcopal 
Powerf  etc  (1695, 4to ;  1717, 8vo) ;  A  Vindication  of  the 
same  (1701,  4to).  These,  together  with  his  /.(/<•,  were 
republished,  in  three  octavo  volumes,  bv  the  Spottis- 
woode  Society  (Edin,  1844-46).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
A  uthorSf  s.  V. ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliog.  s.  v. 

Sagittarius,  Caspar,  historiographer  of  the  duchy 
of  Saxony,  professor  of  history  at  the  University  of  Jena, 
and,  according  to  his  biographer,  J.  A.  Schmidt,  one  of 
the  most  excellent,  erudite,  and  industrious  men  of  hb 
time,  was  bom  Sept.  23,  1643.  His  father,  a  pastor, 
Uught  him  with  care,  and  sent  him,  when  fifteen,  to 
the  gymnasium  at  Lubeck.  At  this  early  age  he  ! 
published  an  essay,  De  Ritibus  Veterum  Romanorum ! 


XuptialibuSf  and  began  his  annotations  on  Justin. 
Here  also  he  wrote  an  erudite  history  of  the  Passion 
of  Jesus.     After  three  years  at  the  gymnasium,  he 
entered  the  University  of  Helmstiidt,  and  heard  lect- 
ures on  the  whole  field  of  human  knowledge — exege- 
sis, church  history,  metaphysics,  logic,  ethics,  politics, 
physics,  history,  geography,  and  anatomy  —  thus  lay- 
ing a  foundation  for  the  character  of  polyhistor  which 
he  subsequently  bore.    He  also  preached  and  travelled 
in  various  parts  of  Germany,  and  formed  relations  with 
many  learned  men.     He  next  prepared  his  work,  De 
Calceis  et  Nudipedalibus  Vettrum.    At  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-five he  became  rector  of  the  school  at  Saalfeld  (1668), 
where  he  not  only  distinguished  himself  as  an  educator, 
but  also  continued  his  literary  productiveness.     In  1671 
he  was  called  to  a  professorship  at  Jena.    After  writing 
various  philological  treatises  and  theological  disputa- 
tions— one  of  them  De  Martyrum  Cruciatibus  m  iV»- 
miftpa  Ecclesia — he  succeeded  (1674)  to  the  chair  of  J. 
A.  Bose  as  professor  of  history.    The  next  year  be  pub- 
lished a  very  learned  work  on  the  history  and  custoois 
of  Thuringia.    In  1676  he  visited  the  libraries  of  Ger- 
many and  Copenhagen ;  in  1678  he  issued  his  Cow^pen- 
dimm  Historia  Saxonicmt  and  was  made  a  doctor  of  the- 
ology ;  in  the  following  years  he  appeared  as  a  polemic, 
defending  Lntheranism  against  the  Jesuit  Schonmann. 
Thereupon  followed  various  works  on  Pietism,  which  he 
boldly  defended,  and  for  which  he  was  bitteriy  aasaikd 
by  the  staid  orthodox  party.    Among  the  best  of  his 
works  in  this  strife  is  his  ChrislUcker  Nevjakrsieumsck 
an  alle  evangeUsche  Theologos,  die  die  B^rderumg  de* 
thatigen  Chrittenthttms  sich  angelegen  seyn  Utsaen  (Jena, 
1692).     Among  his  later  writings  were  his  I/isforia 
Vita  Georgii  SpakUini  (Jena,  1698),  and  an  Introdttctio 
in  Historiam  EcdesiasHcctm^  which  he  did  not  live  to 
finish.    He  died  March  9, 1694.    For  a  complete  list  of 
the  works  of  Sagittarius,  see  Joan.  A  ndr.  Schmidii  Con^- 
meniariu*  de  Vita  et  Scriptis  Caspari  SagitUirii  (JeoM, 
1713).  SeeUei2Og,Real-EncykLx\u,Q0i-80i.   (J.P.L.) 

Bagal,  in  Hindi!  mythology,  is  the  second  stage  of 
blessedness  in  the  paradise  of  Vishnu.    See  Huidcism. 

Sahadiitha.    See  Jeoab^ahadutha. 

Sahidic  (or  Thebaic)  Venion.    See  Eotftia^ 

YERSI02CS. 

Sahugaet,  Marc  Ren^  abbe'  d'Espagnac,  was  bom 
at  Brives,  in  1753.  Being  destined  for  the  Church,  he 
received  orders,  and  was  soon  appointed  canon  of  Paris. 
He  gave  himself  principally  to  literary  pursuits,  and  his 
earlier  essays  have  received  just  praise.  In  1782  he  be- 
came advisory  clerk  of  Parliament,  and  soon  developed 
a  great  love  of  riches.  The  agent  and  friend  of  Calonne, 
he  only  engaged  in  those  enterprises  which  would  in- 
crease his  wealth.  Among  his  operations  was  a  specu- 
lation in  shares  of  the  East  India  Ompany,  which 
was  so  scandalous  as  to  oblige  the  government  to  can- 
cel the  whole  bargain.  After  the  disgrace  of  Calonne, 
the  abb^  d*£spagnac  was  exiled,  though  he  was  still 
canon  of  Notre  Dame.  In  1789  he  returned  to  Paris 
and  associated  himself  with  the  so-called  Club  qf  1789. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  a  friend  of  the  Jacobins,  whose 
influence  procured  for  him  the  office  of  purveyor  to  the 
army  of  the  Alps.  He  was  very  soon  denounced  by 
Cambon  and  put  under  sentence  of  arrest  for  engaging 
in  fraudulent  business  transactions,  but  succeeded  in 
clearing  himself.  Having  gained  his  liberty,  he  at- 
tached himself  to  the  army  of  Dumouriez,  and  by  vari- 
ous means  acquired  an  immense  fortune.  But  at  the 
revolt  of  Dumouriez,  Sahuguet  was  arrested,  and  tried 
as  an  accomplice  in  a  conspiracy  to  corrupt  the  govern- 
menL  He  was  found  guilty,  and  executed  at  Paris, 
April  5,  1794.  Of  his  literary  works  there  are  a  few 
remaining  which  show  considerable  ability.  The  most 
noticeable  are  IJEloge  de  Catinai^  who  was  crowned  by 
the  French  Academy  in  1775,  and  JU flexions  sur  VAbbi 
Suger  ei  sur  *on  Siicle  (1780).— Hoefer,  Nottv.  Biog^ 
Gineraie^%,y^ 
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Sail  is  the  incorrect  renderiDg  in  the  passages  Isa. 
sxxiii,  28 ;  Exek.  xzvii,  7,  of  the  Hebrew  09,  nit,  uavL" 
iHvg  standard  or  JUiff^affjUid  in  the  passages  in  ques- 
tion tijbff  of  a  ship.  In  Acts  xxvii,  17  it  stands  vague- 
ly for  ffjrcvof  (a  vessel  or  implement  of  any  kind),  which 
there  designates  the  tackling,  or  sailing-apparatus  in 
general  of  a  ship.     See,  also,  Hain-saiu 

Sailer,  Jouann  Michakl,  a  Roman  Catholic  bish- 
op of  Katisbon,  the  originator  of  a  tendency  in  German 
Catholiciam,aud  one  of  the  purest  and  noblest  theologi- 
ans of  the  Church  universaL  His  life  lies  between  Nov. 
17, 1751,  and  May  20, 1882.  He  was  bom  near  Schro- 
benbaoseo,  in  the  bishopricof  Augsburg,  of  upright,  de- 
vout parents.  His  mother  left  upon  his  young  heart 
an  impression  for  which  he  expressed  public  thanks  to 
the  end  of  his  days.  His  readiness  in  learning  induced 
hifl  father  to  send  him  in  his  tenth  year  to  school  at 
Munich.  For  five  or  six  years  he  earned  his  way  as 
attendant  on  a  young  nobleman.  Having  fhiished  his 
gymnasinm  studies  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  entered 
as  novitiate  into  the  Jesuit  Society  at  Landsberg,  and 
paned  three  very  studious  years.  On  the  dissolution 
of  the  order  (1778),  he  went  to  Ingolstadt,  and  pursued 
philocophy  and  theology  until  1777,  when  he  was  con- 
Kcrated  to  the  priesthood. 

Up  to  hb  sixteenth  year,  Sailer  suffered  under  a  ten- 
der and  often  upbraiding  conscience.  But,  finding  a  wise 
flpiritoal  guide,  he  was  now  led  to  a  clear,  evangelical 
conTeision.    At  his  eighteenth  year  he  was  troubled 
vith  historical  doubts.     An  aged  missionary  from  In- 
dia helped  him,  happily,  over  these.    But  other,  even 
severer,  temptations  beset  him  subsequently.     In  1777 
be  became  repetitor  publictu  of  philosophy  and  theolo- 
gy at  Ingolstadt.    Here  he  formed  intimate  bonds  with 
the  zealous  and  devout  pastor  Feneberg,  and  with  Win- 
kelhofer,  the  Germnn  Fenelon.     In  1780  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  chair  of  dogmatics.    He  now  began  his 
public  literary  activity,  and  published  notes  to  the 
Jmitatio  Christi,  also  a  prayer-book,  which  has  enjoyed 
great  popularity,  and  a  discussion  of  the  province  of 
reason.    From  1784  to  1794  he  served  as  professor  of 
pastoral  theology  at  the  University  of  Dillingen— a 
very  fruitful  period.     He  planted  evangelical  princi- 
ples in  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  students,  who  in 
torn  spread  them  throughout  German  Catholicism.   He 
fonned  religious  friendships  with  many  eminent  Prot- 
estants, especially  I^vater,  and  with  all  who  were  ear- 
Dotly  upholding  religion  against  the  inflooding  of  ration- 
ilimi.    This  finally  brought  persecution  upon  Sailer, 
and  in  1794  he  was  abruptly  dismissed  from  his  chair. 
For  a  while  he  shared  the  hospitality  of  Wmkelhofer  in 
Ifcaricb,  but  then  retired  into  greater  privacy  at  £bers- 
^g*  The  next  six  years  brought  to  Sailer  great  spir- 
itual temptations.     He  was  brought  into  the  stream  of 
^vneit  evangelical  mysticism  which  centred  in  Martin 
Bwfl;  but  he  was  not  entirely  carried  captive  by  it. 
I'^itialiy  convinced  that  he  still  retained  something  of 
tbe  Pharisee  and  formalist,  yet  unable  to  break  en- 
tiiely  away  from  Catholic  tradition,  he  finally  sought 
i^uge  and  consolation  in  fervent  prayer  and  active  la- 
bor opoQ  the  souls  of  men.    Not  fully  rising  to  the  sub- 
Wtc  self-assertion  of  Luther,  he  yet  clung  with  his 
vbole  heart  to  Christ,  and  folk>wed  the  examples  of 
Feoeloo  and  Francis  de  Sales.     His  piety  resembled 
*«t  of  Charles  Wesley,  while  his  adhesion  to  Catholi- 
cwD,  though  less  passionate,  was  yet  of  the  same  type  as 
Cbaiies  Wesley's  devotion  to  the  Establishment.    In 
l'^^,  Sailer  was  again  favored  with  a  chair  in  Ingol- 
**it.   The  next  year  the  university  was  removed  to 
^^odshat.    Here  he  labored  with  great  fhiitfulness  un- 
^  1^1.    He  lectured  on  ethics,  pastoral  theology, 
^H'linletics,  pedagogics,  liturgies,  and  seT^'ed  as  univer- 
*ty  preacher.    His  pen  was  also  very  busy.    He  at- 
^'^cted  students  firom  every  part  of  Germany,  and  re- 
eetred  nuuy  tempting  calls  to  other  fields,  one  of  them 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne ;  but  he  declined  them 


alL  Even  yet  he  did  not  entirely  escape  persecntioiv 
and  abuse;  but  be  bore  it  all  with  the  greatest  pa- 
tience, holding  as  his  motto  the  words  of  the  prophet 
(Jer.  XXX,  15), "  In  spe  et  silentio  erit  fortitude  ves- 
tra.^  While  Napoleon  accused  him  of  being  a  bigoted 
papist,  the  pope  distrusted  him  and  refused  to  confirm 
him  as  bishop  of  Augsburg.  Accused  of  mvsticism  and 
of  fraternization  with  Protestants,  he  published,  in  1820, 
a  detailed  defence  of  all  that  he  had  done  or  taught,  and 
submitted  the  whole  to  the  judgment  of  the  pope, "  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  great  Fenelon."  This  docu- 
ment did  not  fully  satisfy  Rome,  and  it  was  only  after 
considerable  negotiation  that  the  king  of  Bavaria  ob- 
tained papal  consent  to  bis  ecclesiastical  preferment. 
In  1821  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Katisbon,  and  in 
1822  vicar-general  and  coadjutor  of  the  aged  bishop  Yon 
Wolf;  at  the  same  time  he  was  made  bbhop  in  parti- 
bus  of  Germanicopolis.  With  great  conscientiousness 
he  now  entered  upon  the  weighty  duties  of  this  great 
diocese  of  Katisbon.  Everywhere  he  endeavored  to 
look  into  matters  with  his  own  eyes,  and  to  correct  all 
abuses  to  the  extent  of  his  ability.  He  held  reguUr 
meetings  with  all  his  clerg}',  and  endeavored  to  im- 
prove the  popular  education.  In  1829  he  became  in 
name  what  he  had  long  been  in  reality,  bishop  of  Katis- 
bon. Three  years  later  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  published  by 
J.  Widmer  (Sulzb.  1880-42)  in  forty  volumes.  Among 
them  the  following  deser\'e  special  mention:  Briefe 
aus  alien  Jahrkunderten  (1800-4)  :  —  Gnmdlekren  der 
Religion :  —  MoralphilosopkU :  —  Erziehung  fiir  Ertie- 
her  :^Die  Weiskeit  aufder  Caste :— Pastor altheologie  : 
—and  many  sermons  and  addresses.  Though  lacking  in 
profound  speculative  power,  Sailer's  writings  have  yet 
had  a  very  wide  and  very  stimulating  influence.  He 
has  been  compared  to  Herder,  but  he  had  far  more  re- 
spect than  Herder  for  the  objective  fruit  of  ecclesias- 
tical thought.  He  endeavored  in  all  things  to  practice 
the  maxim  In  necessai-iis  vniiaSf  in  dvhiis  libertas,  in 
ommbus  caritat.  Of  a  school  of  theology  as  spring- 
ing from  Sailer,  we  cannot  properly  speak.  *  He  did  not 
leave  a  school,  but  only  a  spiritual  impulse.  He  was  of 
decidedly  irenical  tendency.  Full  of  Christian  love,  his 
ideal  was  a  "  mild  orthodoxy,"  equally  opposed  to  ra- 
tionalism, on  the  one  hand,  and  to  a  stiff,  arid,  Roman 
orthodoxy,  on  the  other.  Among  the  most  eminent  fol- 
lowers of  Sailer  was  Melcbior  Diepenbrock  (1798-1861), 
his  companion  at  Katisbon,  and  subsequently  prince- 
bishop  of  Breslau  and  cardinal-priest.  See  Hagenbach, 
Church  in  the  ISth  and  \9th  Centuries;  but  especially 
Herzog,  Real-Encyld,  xiii,  305-813.    (J.  P.  L.) 

Sailly,  Thomas,  a  Belgian  theologian,  was  bom  at 
Brussels  in  1553,  where  he  died  in  1023.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen,  having  been  already  onlained  priest,  he  went 
to  Kome  to  enter  the  Society  of  Jesus.  When  hardly 
out  of  his  novitiate,  he  was  sent  by  Gregory  XIII  on  an 
embassy  to  the  czar  Ivan.  On  account  of  his  health  he 
was  recalled,  and  became  confessor  to  prince  Alexander 
of  Parma.  In  1697  he  was  made  superior  of  a  military 
mission,  and  in  1606  he  went  to  Kome  as  procurator-gen- 
eral of  the  Belgian  provinces.  In  1620  he  took  part  as 
missionary  in  the  campaign  of  Spinola.  He  was  the 
author  of  works  in  Latin,  Flemish,  and  French :  Guidon 
et  Pratique  SpirUuelle  du  Soldat  Chrkien  (1590) :— iVa»^ 
ratio  Itineris  Fr,  de  Mendoza,  A  ImirantU  A  ragonice,  in 
Legatione  sua  (1698) :— Thesaurus  Litanarum  ac  Ora* 
tionum  Sacer  (1698)  -.—Denniewen  Morghenwekker^XQVl). 
He  also  translated  several  religious  treatises  into  his  na- 
tive language.— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Saint,  an  epithet  applied  to  (1)  a  person  eminent 
for  piety  and  virtue ;  (2)  a  consecrated  or  sanctified  per- 
son. There  are  two  words  in  the  Hebrew  Scripture  used 
to  express  the  above,  both  of  which  are  rendered  in  our 
translation  by  the  single  expression  Saint,  1"^pn,  chasid 
(like  the  Gr.  S^toc), denotes  a  mental  quality;  its  most 
certain  acceptation  being  pious,  just,  godly,  etc    It  is- 
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spoken  of  pious  Hebrews  (Psa.  iv,  8 ;  xxx,  4 ;  xxxi,  28 ; 
xxxvii,  28;  1,  6;  Ui,  9;  Ixxix,  2;  xcvii,  10;  cxvi,  15). 
Oa  the  other  hand,  V7t*1^,  kaddsh,  and  also  the  Greek 
word  UytoCf  signifies  purey  clean,  in  reference  to  physi- 
cal purity  and  cleanliness;  they  are  also  used  of 
moral  purity,  holyt  halUwtdf  sacred  —  applied  to  per- 
sons consecrated  to  the  service  of  God:  the  priests 
(Exod.  xxviii,  41 ;  xxix,  1 ;  Lev.  xxi,  6;  1  Sam.  vii,  1 ; 
1  Pet  ii,  5);  the  first-bom  (Exod.  xiii,  2;  Luke  ii,  23; 
Rom.  xi,  16) ;  and  the  people  of  Israel  (Exod.  xix,  10, 
14;  Isa.  xiii,  8);  prophets  and  apostles  (Luke  i,  70; 
Acts  iii,  21 ;  2  Pet.  i,  21 ;  Eph.  iii,  6) ;  the  pious  Israel- 
ites, the  saints  (Deut,  xxxiii,  3 ;  Psa.  xvi,  3 ;  xxxiv,  9 ; 
Ixxxix,  6,  7;  Zech.  xiv,  6;  Dan.  vii,  18,  21,  26,  27; 
Matt,  xxvii,  52) ;  and  the  angels  (Job  v,  1 ;  xv,  15 ; 
Dan.  viii,  13 ;  Matt,  xxv,  31 ;  1  Thess.  iii,  13).  The  lat- 
ter Greek  word  is  also  used  of  those  who  are  purified 
and  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  as  this  is  as- 
sumed of  all  who  profess  the  Christian  name,  Christians 
are  called  saints  (Acts  ix,  13, 14, 32, 41 ;  xxvi,  10;  Rom. 
i,  7 ;  viii,  27).  It  may  here  be  observed  that  the  He- 
brew word  for  a  consecrated  prostitute  is  Mt^^p)  kede- 
shdhf  derived  from  D^p,  kaddshj  in  its  signification  of 
separated,  dedicated,  because  such  women  among  idol- 
aters were  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  temples  of  their 
false  deities,  particularly  those  of  Venus,  and  to  the  an- 
cient priests  of  Bel,  or  Belus.  Of  such  female  devotees, 
instances  are  to  be  found  in  the  present  day  attached  to 
the  Hindii  temples. 

The  later  Jews  have  their  saints  as  well  as  the  Chris- 
tian Church ;  the  word  they  use  is  O^p,  kadSsk,  Their 
most  celebrated  saint  is  rabbi  Judah  Hak-kadosh  (rabbi 
Judah  the  Holy).  He  lived  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  after  the  destruction  of  the  second  Tem- 
ple, and  was  the  author  of  the  Mishna  (or  text)  of  the 
Babylonian  Talmud.  They  have  also  their  devout 
men  (0*^1011,  chasidim),  who  devote  themselves  to  a 
religious  life  and  to  the  study  of  their  law,  visit  the 
dying,  perform  the  rites  for  the  dead,  etc  Of  such 
kind  were  the  "devout  persons"  with  whom  Paul 
disputed  (Acts  xvii,  17).  In  the  New  Test,  the  word 
ayioct  as  above,  is  used  throughout  wherever  our  ver- 
sion has  "saint,"  and  with  the  same  signification  as 
in  the  SepL — viz.  separated,  dedicated,  sanctified  by 
consecration — because  the  Christians  were  then  especial- 
ly dedicated  to  God's  service,  in  separation  from  the 
Jews  and  pagans,  as  the  Jews  had  been  before  the  "holy 
people"  separated  from  the  Grentiles.    See  Holiness. 

After  the  Christian  era,  the  martyrs  were  considered 
as  dignified  saints  in  the  same  rank  as  the  apostles — i.  e. 
saints  by  profession  and  ofilce,  as  distinguished  from  the 
saints,  or  holy  and  pious  by  character  and  conduct,  such 
as  have  been  eminent  for  religion  and  virtue,  but  not 
canonized.  After  some  time  canonization  was  extended 
also  to  confessors — that  is,  persons  who  during  the  per- 
secutions against  the  Christians  had  made  a  resolute 
avowal  and  defence  of  their  faith,  and  had  suffered  tort- 
ure, banishment,  or  confiscation  in  consequence,  but  not 
actual  martyrdom  (see  the  monographs  cited  by  Volbe- 
ding,  Index  Programmatum,  p.  169).  For  some  centu- 
ries there  was  no  regular  canonization  in  the  Christian 
Church.  By  a  tacit  consent  of  the  clergy  the  names  of 
martyrs,  etc,  were  inserted  as  saints  in  a  kind  of  ecclesi- 
astical register,  called  a  diptych.  It  was  not  till  about 
the  9th  century  that  solemn  and  formal  canonization, 
with  its  particular  ceremonies,  began  to  be  regularly 
practiced.  At  present,  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  cer- 
emony of  beatification,  or  being  pronounced  blessed  by 
the  pope,  must  precede  canonization,  and  cannot  take 
place  till  fifty  years  after  death.  See  Canonization. 
The  word  is  generally  applied  by  us  to  the  apostles  and 
other  holy  persons  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures ;  but  the 
Romanists  make  its  application  much  more  extensive, 
as,  according  to  them,  all  who  are  canonized  are  made 
>ints  of  a  high  degree.    Protestants,  in  applying  this 


term  to  the  sacred  writers,  are  very  inconaistent;  ibr 
though  they  say  St  John,  St.  Peter,  St.  David,  they 
never  use  St.  Isaiah,  St.  Habakkuk,  etc  The  pnctke 
has  even  extended  to  naming  churches  after  certain 
saints.    See  Patron  Saints. 

Concerning  the  bodies  of  the  saints  which  arose  and 
came  out  of  their  graves  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
(Matt,  xxvii,  50),  it  is  believed  that  they  were  persons 
who  believed  in  him  and  waited  for  him  in  hope,  as  old 
Simeon  had  done  (Luke  ii,  25),  but  who  had  died  before 
his  resurrection,  and  who  were  thus  favored  to  be  an  ex- 
ample of  the  general  resurrection,  and  to  whom  Christ 
alluded  (John  v,  25), "  The  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is, 
when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  thev  that  hear  shall  live;"  and  of  whom  Paul 
speaks, "  Now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead,  and  be- 
come the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept,"  because  his 
resurrection  was  the  signal  for  theirs.  It  appears  that 
these  persons  must  have  been  deceased  during  the  then 
present  generation ;  for  they  went  into  Jerusalem,  and 
appeared  unto  many,  who  could  not  have  recogniaed 
them  had  they  been  mucl^  longer  dead.  We  may  here 
observe  that  when  the  word  saint  or  saints  (J&ytoQ,  ^cyiot) 
is  used  in  the  New  Test,  relative  to  persons  deceased,  it 
is  to  be  understood  of  the  spirits  of  the  just  (without 
any  distinction  of  ofilce  or  charaoter)  made  perfect.  See 
Resurrection. 

Saint- Amour,  Louis  Gorin  de,  a  French  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Paris,  Oct.  27, 1619.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Paris,  and  afterwards  became  its 
rector,  and  in  1C44  was  made  professor  at  the  Sorbonne. 
His  profound  learning  and  the  vigor  of  his  argamenta- 
tive  powers  soon  made  him  conspicuous  in  the  assem- 
blies of  the  faculty.  When  the  Jesuits  obtained  the 
condemnation  of  the  five  propositions  of  the  book  of 
Jansenius,  Saint-Amour  became  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful adversaria  of  the  decision.  He  was  one  of  the  doc- 
tors who  went  to  Rome  to  obtain  its  reversal,  but  was 
obliged  to  return  without  having  succeeded.  By  his 
defence  of  Aniauld  he  was  excluded  from  the  assemblies 
of  the  Sorbonne,  and,  being  arrested  by  the  order  of  the 
Council  of  State,  he  was  in  1684  burned  at  the  stake. 
He  published  a  Journal  de  ce  qui  c*est  passe  a  Home 
touchant  les  cinq  Propositions  depuis  IBiGjusqu'en  1653 
(1662),  edited  by  Amauld  and  De  Sacy  from  the  notes 
of  Saint-Amour  and  the  abb^  Salaine. — Hoefer,  iVbitr. 
JSioff,  Genirakj  s.  v. 

Saint-Gtoorge,  Arthur,  D.D.,  dean  of  Rosse,  died 
1772.  His  only  published  work  is  The  Archdeacon's 
Examination  o/ Candidates /or  Holy  Orders^  etc,  edited 
by  W.  Wotton,  D.D.  (Lond.  1751, 12mo). 

Saint  John,  Knights  Hospitallers  of  (also 
called  Knights  of  Rhodes^  and  Knights  of  Malta)  y  a  re- 
ligious and  military  order,  originating  in  the  middle  of 
the  11th  century.  Some  citizens  of  Amalfi,  while  trad- 
ing with  Palestine,  had  (1048)  founded  two  hospitals 
for  the  reception  of  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem — one  for  men, 
and  the  other  for  women.  The  hospital  for  men  bore 
the  name  of  St.  John  the  Almoner,  a  native  of  Cyprus 
and  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  sent  aid  to  Jerusa- 
lem in  614,  after  it  had  been  sacked  by  Choeroes  II. 
The  confraternity  who  did  service  in  the  hospital 
was  under  the  direction  of  Gerard.  They  displayed 
such  heroic  charity  when  Jerusalem  was  captured 
by  the  Crusaders,  July  15, 1099,  that  several  knights 
—  among  them  Raymond  du  Puy — joined  them  as 
hospitallers.  The  lordship  of  Montboire,  in  Brabant, 
was  bestowed  upon  them  by  Godfirey  de  Bouillon. 
When  peace  was  restored  to  the  city,  Gerard  and  his 
associates  pledged  themselves  to  labor  forever  in  the 
hospitals  "  as  the  servants  of  the  poor  and  of  Christ," 
the  members  of  both  sexes  assuming  as  their  habit  the 
black  robe  of  the  Augnstinians,  with  a  white  linen  cross 
of  eight  points  on  the  left  breast.  The  order  received 
the  papal  approbation  from  pope  Paschal  II,  Feb.  15, 
1118.  under  the  appellation  of  '^  Brothers  HospitallciB 
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of  St  John  in  Jenmlem.'^  A  magnificent  church  was 
erected  to  St.  John  the  Baptist  on  the  traditional  site 
of  his  parents'  abode.  Gerard  took  the  title  of  Guar- 
dum  and  PTorost  of  the  order,  and  built,  for  the  aocom- 
modation  of  pilgrims,  hospitals  in  the  chief  maritime 
towns  of  Western  Europe ;  these  afterwards  became  com- 
manderies  of  the  order.  CSerard  died  in  1118,  and  was 
sKceeded  by  Raymond  do  Puy,  who  to  their  former 
duty  of  hospitality  and  attendance  upon  the  sick  added 
that  of  knighthood,  in  opposition  to  infidels;  and  this 
icon  became  the  prindiMd  object  of  the  order.  Bay- 
mood  divided  the  order  into  knights,  priests,  and  broth- 
er serrants;  and  there  grew  up,  also,  a  numerous  inters 
mediate  class  of  sergeants  (old  Fr.  tmrfgenU^  serving- 
men),  who  rendered  valuable  service  in  field  and  hospi^- 
tal,  and  were,  in  course  of  time,  assigned  separate  ooro- 
manderies.  The  order,  under  its  new  orgapization,  was 
called  after  St«  John  the  Baptist;  and  Raymond  ex- 
changed the  title  of  guardian  for  that  of  master.  The 
title  of  grand-master  was  first  assumed  by  Hugnes  de 
Revel,  11267.  The  constitutions,  based  on  the  Augnstin- 
ian  nde,  were  drawn  up  by  Raymond,  and  approved  by 
pope  CslixtuB  n,  1120.  The  great  influx  of  members 
caned  the  order  to  be  divided  according*  to  national- 
ities, or  ^languages;"  —  those  of  Provence,  Auvergne, 
France,  Italy,  Aragon;  Germany,  and  England  —  to 
which  were  added  the  languages  of  Castile  and  Por- 
uigaL  The  order  became  famous  by  its  delivering  An- 
tioch  from  the  Moslems,  raising  the  siege  of  Jaffa,  as- 
listii^  powerfully  in  the  fall  of  Tyre,  driving  the  ene- 
my from  Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia,  and  contributing  to 
the  fall  of  Aficalon,  in  11&3.  Amaury,  king  of  Jerusa- 
km,  bribed  them,  in  1168,  to  promise  to  violate  a  sol- 
emn treaty  and  engage  in  an  expedition  against  Egypt. 
The  order  was  nearly  annihilated  in  1 187  by  SaJadin 
in  the  battle  of  Tiberiaa.  After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
it  was  established  at  the  castle  of  Margat  (Markat),  the 
female  branch  of  the  order  retiring  to  Europe.  The 
Khaicsmians  nearly  exterminated  the  order  in  1244  at 
the  t)attle  of  Gaza.  When  the  Saracens  took  Acre  (1291), 
the  hospitallers  removed  to  Limisso,  in  Cyprus,  where 
originated  their  naval  character,  as  their  vessels  con- 
veyed pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land.  Having  conquered 
Rhodes  in  1309  (or  1310),  they  afterwards  made  it  the 
priodpal  seat  of  their  order,  and  were  hence  called 
Knights  of  Rhodes.  They  sustained  there  two  sieges, 
tbe  fint,  in  1480,  under  the  grand-master  D'Aubusson, 
proving  disastrous  to  the  besiegers;  and  the  second, 
ocder  UIsle-Adam,  in  1522,  ending  (after  a  heroic  de- 
fence of  six  months)  in  the  defeat  of  the  knights  and 
evacnation  of  the  island.  After  taking  refuge  succes- 
ardy  in  Candia,  Messina,  and  the  mainland  of  Italy, 
they  were  put  in  possession  of  tbe  islands  of  Gozo  and 
Malta  and  the  city  of  Tripoli  by  emperor  Charles  V. 
They  made  MaltA  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  the 
vorldf  and  it  gave  its  name  to  the  order.  They  re- 
pelled attacks  from  the  Turks  in  1551  and  1565,  and 
l>cU  the  island  until  June,  1798,  when  it  was  taken  by 
Bonaparte,  the  grand -master  Hompesch  having  abdi- 
cated and  been  sent  to  Trieste.  Since  that  event  the 
onier  has  existed  only  in  name.  It  was  for  a  time  un- 
<ler  the  protection  of  Paul  1  of  Russia,  whoso  reported 
Mtverrion  to  Romanism  led  to  his  being  elected  grand- 
master. The  seat  of  tbe  order  was  removed  to  Catana 
m  1801,  to  Ferrara  in  1826,  and  to  Rome  in  1884.  See 
Apfktm^  New  A  mer.  Cyclop,  s.  v.    See  Hospitallers. 

Saint-Johxi,  Pawlett,  D.D.,  rector  of  Yelden, 
Beda,  pvebendary  of  Hereford,  and  chaplain  in  ordina- 
ry* He  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1706,  and  D.D. 
|&  1716,  and  died  1782.  *'  His  sermons  were  written 
in  a  fgidble  yet  simple  style."  Fourteen  of  them,  on 
paetical  subjects,  were  published  (Lend.  1737,  8vo). 
^  Darling,  Ocibp.  ^»6/»o9.  s.  v. 

Saint- John,  Theoi^ltUB,  D.D.,  a  pseudonym. 
The  real  author  was  the  Rev.  Samuef  Ctapham,  A.M. 
Hii  ^rrsMHit  were  of  a  highly  popular  and  useful  char- 


acter, two  volumes  of  which  were  published  (Load. 
1812, 8vo).~Dariing,  Cyclop,  BMiog,  s.  v. 

Balnt-Jure,  Jean  Baptiste  de,  an  ascetic  author, 
was  bom,  in  1588,  at  Metz.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
joined  the  Jesuits,  and  was  superior  successively  of  the 
monasteries  at  Amiens,  Alen^on,  Orleans,  and  Paris.  He 
was  one  of  the  Jesuiu  who  went  into  England  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  I ;  but  the  condition  of  the  country 
was  so  unsettled  that  he  returned  to  his  native  land. 
He  died  at  Paris,  April  80,  1657.  He  wrote  several 
works  which  have  been  reprinted,  even  at  the  present 
day.  We  mention  De  la  Cormaittance  etde  PA  mour  de 
Jentt-Christ  (1684)  i—Mithodepour  bien  mownV(1640) : 
—V Homme  Spirituel  (1646)  i—VIdee  d'un  Par/ait  Chri- 
Hen,  ou  la  Vie  de  M.  de  Renty  (1651)  v—V  Homme  Reli- 
ffieux  (1657).— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Ginirale^  s.  v. 

Baint-Maur.  See  Maur  (^9^,  Cokqrboation  of. 

Baint-Pard  (Pierre  Nicholas  vaw  Blotaque), 
AlMde^ti  Belgian  ascetic  writer,  was  bom,  Feb.  9, 1784, 
at  Givet-Saint-Hilaire.  He  studied  with  the  Jesuits 
at  Dinum,  Joined  their  order,  and  was  sent  to  teach  in 
various  colleges.  At  the  time  of  the  suppression  of  the 
society  he  was  at  Venues,  but  went  to  Paris ;  and,  leam- 
ing  of  the  interdict  of  Parliantent,  he  changed  his  name 
to  that  of  Samt'Pard,  which  he  retained  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  Paris,  Dec  1 ,  1824.  During  the  Rev- 
olution he  remained  in  Paris,  and,  though  obliged  to 
conceal  himself,  he  still  exercised  his  ministerial  func- 
tions. Under  the  Directory  he  became  bolder,  and  was 
twice  imprisoned  for  preaching  in  public  In  1801  he 
became  honorary  canon  of  Notre  Dame,  and  had  charge 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Jacques  de  Haut-Pas,  which  he  held 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  Of  his  writings  we 
have  Retraile  de  dix  Jours  (1778)  i^vAme  Chritierme 
formie  sur  lea  Maximet  de  VEvavgile  (1774) : — Exercises 
de  FA  mour  du  Pinitent  (1799).  He  abridged  and  re-ed- 
ited Le  Livre  des  Elus  (1759),  and  La  Comiaissance  de 
Jisus-Christ  (1772).— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generale^  s.  v. 

Saint-Pierre,  Ciiarijcs  Ir^ni^b  Castel,  a  French 
ecclesiastic,  was  bora  near  Barfleur,  Normandy,  Feb.  18, 
1658.  He  was  educated  by  the  Jestiits  at  Caen,  and 
Joined  the  priesthood.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1686,  and 
succeeded  Bergeret  in  the  Academy,  1695.  He  became 
chaplain  of  the  bishop  of  Orleans  in  1702,  and  received, 
through  him,  the  abbey  of  Tiron.  He  attended  tbe 
Congress  of  Utrecht  with  cardinal  Polignac  in  1712. 
In  some  of  his  writings  {Discours  sur  la  Polysynodie) 
he  severely  Judged  Louis  XIV,  and  advocated  a  constitu- 
tional government.  For  this  he  was  expelled  from  the 
Academy ;  but  an  association  known  as  the  Club  de  VEii' 
iresol  gave  him  opportunities  to  expound  his  humanita- 
rian schemes.  It  was  closed  seven  years  after  (1731) 
by  cardinal  Fleury.  He  died  April  29, 1743.  Most  of 
his  writings  are  included  in  bis  Outrages  de  Politique 
et  de  Morale  (RoUerdam,  1788-41,18  vols.). 

Saint -Bimon,  Claude  (the  younger),  a  French 
prelate,  was  bom  in  1695.  In  1716  he  became  superior 
of  the  abbey  of  Jumi^ges.  Being  made  bishop  of  No- 
yon,  he  was  afterwards  (in  1783)  transferred  to  Metz :  he 
there  founded  a  seminary  which  bears  his  name,  and  in 
which  he  died,  Feb.  29, 1760. 

Baint-Simon,  Claude  Henri,  Count  of,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  so-called  socialistic  or  communistic 
philosophers  of  modem  times.  He  was  bom  at  Paris 
of  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  April  17, 1760.  Grown 
up  in  the  midst  of  religious  and  social  agitation,  he  en- 
tered the  army  and  was  made  a  captain  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  In  1779  he  went  to  America,  fought  under 
Bouill^  and  Washington,  was  captured  with  the  count 
de  Grasse  in  1782,  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  re- 
turned to  France  and  was  promoted  to  a  colonelcy.  In 
X7Sb  he  visited  Holland  and  endeavored  to  induce  the 
govemment  to  Join  with  France  in  an  expedition  against 
the  English  in  the  East  Indies.  He  then  went  to  Spain 
with  an  eccentric  project  of  uniting  Madrid  by  a  canal 
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with  the  sea.  Falling  in  both  schemes,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and,  finding  the  Revolution  in  full  blaze,  laid 
aaide  bis  aristocratic  name,  and  fell  in  with  the  popular 
current.  By  speculating  in  confiscated  property  he 
found  himself,  in  1797,  in  possession  of  144,000  francs  in 
specie.  With  this  capital  he  led,  the  next  ten  years,  a 
life  of  travel,  study,  experiment,  and  pleasure,  and,  in 
the  intervals,  brooded  over  a  fanciful  scheme  of  regener- 
ating human  society.  Locating  himself  in  the  Latin 
Quarter,  Paris,  he  studied  the  whole  circle  of  physical 
and  social  sciences.  This  was  his  theoretical  education ; 
but  he  wanted  also  an  experimental  education.  In  or- 
der to  this,  he  endeavored  to  realize  in  his  own  per- 
son the  whole  circle  of  human  experiences,  joys,  and  sor- 
rows. He  entered  society ;  he  gave  banquets  and  balls ; 
he  gambled,  drank,  and  debauched  himself;  he  courted 
contagious  diseases;  he  tried  to  keep  off  old  age  by 
medicaments  and  paint;  he  set  all  moral  law  aside, 
justifying  it  by  the  maxim  that  the  end  sanctified  the 
means.  It  was  right  for  him,  the  reformer,  to  do  this. 
How  could  he  apply  the  remedy  if  he  had  not  himself 
felt  the  pain !  lie  married  in  1801,  but,  soon  dissatis- 
fied, he  put  away  his  young  wife  and  sought  out  an- 
other. From  this  state  of  dissipation  and  theorizing 
he  awoke  just  in  time  to  find  that  his  money  was  aU 
gone,  and  that  poverty  was  staring  him  in  the  face. 
The  germs  of  Saint- Simon's  system  are  given  in  his 
first  publicadon,  Lettru  dun  Habitant  a  Geneve  (1802). 
All  men  of  thought  were  to  form  the  spiritual  order,  all 
men  of  action  the  temporal  order — an  adaptation  to 
modern  society  of  the  medinval  distinction  of  the  Rom- 
ish Church.  This  work  was  followed  in  1807  by  his 
Introduction  cutx  Travaux  Sdentifiquee  du  IdMins  Sik^ 
cU  (Paris,  1807,  2  vols.).  The  novelty  of  these  views 
attracted  to  Saint -Simon  a  circle  of  admiring  youth, 
among  whom  were  Olinde  Rodrigucs,  Augustin  Thier- 
ry, and  Auguste  Comte.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
organized  Saint-Simonism.  In  co-operation  with  these 
disciples,  he  now  produced  in  rapid  succession  a  Ptve- 
pectus  dune  Nouvdle  Encydopidie  (1810) : — De  la  Reor- 
ganisaiion  de  la  Sociiti  Europienne  (1814)  i—V Indue- 
trie  (\S{7)  :  —  UOrffameaUur  {lSi9)  :—Si/8teme  Indus- 
triel  QS21 -22)1— Caiechisme  des  IndustrieU  (1823): 
—  OpirJons  LUtiraires^  Philosophiques  et  Industrielles 
(1825).  But  these  ambitious  works  did  not  produce 
the  revolution  in  society  which  Saint-Simon  looked  for. 
They  fell  still-bom  from  the  press,  or  were  left  unread. 
The  pretended  saviour  of  mankind  was  oppressed  with 
poverty  and  discouragement.  Reaching  the  lowest 
depths  in  March,  1823,  he  made  a  fruitless  attempt  at 
suicide,  but  succeeded  only  in  blowing  out  one  of  his  eyes. 
Recovering  from  his  wounds  and  despondency,  he  now 
summoned  up  his  last  powers  in  an  endeavor  to  give 
the  world  a  new  religion.  The  result  was  his  Nouceau 
Christianisme  (Paris,  1825).  In  this  he  used  many 
thoughts  from  the  Bible.  God  is  the  infinite,  universal 
being ;  he  is  the  all ;  everything  is  in  him  and  by  him  ; 
his  central  essence  is  love ;  he  reveals  himself  as  reason, 
understanding,  wisdom,  strength,  beauty.  Man  is  his 
highest  revelation.  Man's  ideal  essence  is  also  love. 
The  ideal  condition  of  humanity  is  not  the  enslaving 
of  the  one  by  the  other,  but  the  improvement  of  each 
by  the  other,  and  the  transformation  of  earth  into  a 
paradise.  By  this  process  all  evil  is  to  be  overcome 
and  all  bliss  to  be  attained ;  men  are  to  yield  obedience 
to  the  authority  of  wisdom :  all  are  to  labor  for  the 
happiness  of  aU.  But  the  God  of  Saint-Simon  was  a 
vague  abstraction ;  the  system  was  simply  materialism 
with  a  slight  tincture  of  naturalistic  pantheism.  Ma- 
terial well-being  was  the  ideal  paradise ;  Saint-Simon- 
ism was  hedonism;  Christianity  was  but  a  transient 
form  of  man's  endeavor  to  find  happiness.  Catholicism 
did  a  good  work  in  its  day,  so  also  did  Protestantism ; 
but  Saint-Simonism  was  now  to  supersede  all  previous 
systems.  The  new  era  was  to  be  brought  about  by  two 
principles — an  end  and  a  means.  The  end  was,  the 
"^'^t  rapid  possible  amelioration,  physical  and  moral, 


of  the  condition  of  the  class  the  most  numerous  uA 
poor.  The  means  was,  to  each  man  a  vocation  ac- 
cording to  his  capacity,  and  to  each  capacity  a  rewani 
aooording  to  its  works.  The  result  ainoed  at  was  a  sort 
of  denK>cratic  epicureanism.  It  was  an  outbirth  of  s 
one-sided  brooding  over  the  conflict  between  capital 
and  labor,  noble  and  peasant,  priest  and  devotee.  It 
sprang  of  fanatical  enthusiasm  for  a  vaguely  compre- 
bended  good;  it  was  devoid  of  high  ethical  thougbti; 
it  had  no  just  appreciation  of  the  philosophy  of  histo- 
ry :  hence  it  was  of  a  highly  artificial  and  sentimental 
character,  and  its  speedy  c«ilapee  was  a  noatter  of  kg- 
ical  necessity.  So  soon,  therefore,  as  Saint-Simon  died 
(May  19, 1825),  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  first  disciples 
had  occasion  to  come  into  contact  with  the  practical 
facts  of  society,  the  system  as  a  whole  vanished  into 
thin  air.  Dissensions  arose.  Rodrigues,  Enfantin,  Le- 
roux,  Bazard,  Comte,  each  interpreted  the  roaster  for 
himself,  and  each  went  his  own  way.  The  last  rem- 
nant of  organized  Saint-Simonism  was  dispened  by  de- 
cree of  a  civil  court  in  August,  1882.  After  this  date 
most  of  the  members  returned  to  the  ranks  of  ordinary 
life,  and  the  system  became  simply  a  matter  of  social 
history.  See  Carove,  Der  Saint'Sinumismus  (Leipzig, 
1881) ;  Teit,  Saint-Simon  (ibid.  1884) ;  Matter,  in  Stvd. 
u.  Krit,  (1882);  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  xiii,  317-320; 
EncycL  Brit.  (8th  ed.),  vol  xix.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Saint-irorship.    See  Invocation  op  Saints. 

Sainte-Aulaire,  Mabtial  Louis  de  Beaupoil 
DE,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  in  1720,  and  in  1759  he 
was  called  to  the  bishopric  of  Poitiers,  and  made  deputy 
to  the  state  assembly  of  1789.  He  was  adverse  to  all 
innovations,  and  strongly  opposed  to  the  requirements 
of  the  law  in  obliging  ecclesiastics  to  take  the  civil 
oath.  In  1791  he  went  to  England  and  afterwards  to 
Switzerland,  where  he  died  in  1798.  —  Hoefer,  Aoirr. 
Bioff,  GhUraUj  s.  v. 

Balnte-Beuve,  Jacques  de,  a  French  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Paris,  April  26, 1GI8.  He  received  his  de- 
gree in  1638  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  became  royal  professor 
of  theology  in  that  institution,  where  his  learning  gained 
for  him  so  wide  a  reputation  that  he  was  considered  one 
of  the  most  ready  casuists  of  hb  time.  His  refusal  to 
subscribe  to  the  censure  passed  upon  two  propositicHis 
of  Arnauld  caused  him  to  lose  his  professorship  in  1C5G. 
He  was  also  deprived  of  his  authority  as  preacher;  but 
as  he  aftem^'ards  showed  more  submission  to  the  dictates 
of  the  Church  by  signuig  the  new  formula  prescribed 
Feb.  15,  1666,  by  Alexander  VII,  he  was  chosen  theo- 
logian of  the  French  clcig}*.  This  position  brought 
him  a  pension,  and  also  obliged  him  to  write  a  Theoloffie 
Morale  for  the  assembly  at  Mantes.  Sainte-Beuve 
lived  in  Paris  in  retirement,  but  was  sought  for  consul- 
tation by  all  the  dignitaries  of  bis  time.  It  was  said 
that  he  not  only  ruled  all  of  one  city,  but  a  whole  king- 
dom. He  died  Dec  15, 1677.  His  writings,  are />e  Con- 
Jirmaiione  (1686):  — Z>«  Extrema  Vvdione  (1686):  — 
Decisions  de  Cos  de  Conscience  (1686).  These  works 
were  edited  after  hb  death  bv  hb  brother  Jerome.— 
Hoefer,  Xouv,  Biog,  Generaky  s,  v. 

Sainte-Marthe,  Claude  dr,  a  French  ascetic 
author,  was  bom  at  Paris,  June  8,  1620.  He  entered 
the  priesthood  in  early  life,  and  lived  for  a  time  in  soli- 
tude. After  being  for  some  years  cure  of  Mondeville, 
in  the  diocese  of  Sena,  he  entered  the  order  of  Port- 
Royal  des  Champs.  Twice  he  was  obliged  to  leave  on 
account  of  persecution,  and  finally,  in  1679,  went  to  live 
at  his  chateau  at  Courbeville,  where  he  died  Oct;  11, 
1690.  His  writings  are.  Defense  des  Helioses  de  Port- 
Royal  et  de  leur  Directeurs  {1667):— Traitis  de  Piete 
(1702)  i—Uttres  de  Piete  et  de  AforaU  (1709).  He 
wrote  part  of  the  Morale  Pratique  des  JiSuiteSf  and 
was  engaged  in  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
by  Mons.  Besides  these,  he  left  many  petty  works, 
sermons,  and  letters. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginirakj  s.  v. 

Sainte-Valier,  Jean  Baptists  db  Lacboix  de, 
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t  French  prelate,  was  bora  at  GrenoUe,  Nov.  14, 1668. 
lie  became  cha(UaiD  to  Louis  XIV,  and  in  1684  was 
appointed  ricar- general  of  Quebec  by  bishop  LayaL 
He  srrived  in  Canada  July  80, 1685,  returned  to  France 
Not.  1687 ;  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Quebec,  Jan.  25, 
1688,  snd  went  back  to  Canada  in  August  of  the  same 
vetr;  founded  the  general  hospital  at  Quebec,  was  cap- 
tured by  the  English  at  sea  while  returning  from  a  visit 
to  Frtoce,  July,  1704,  and  remained  a  prisoner  ontil  1709. 
He  died  at  Quebec,  Dec  26, 1727.  Ue  was  the  author 
of  Eiat  Pritmt  de  VEgltMe  ei  de  la  Colonie  Franfaise 
doM  la  HottveUe  France  (1688). 

Saints.    See  Sautf. 

Saints,  bcvocxTioN  of.     See  Ixvocatiox   of 

SAurra. 

Saints'  Days.    See  Calendar;  Feasts. 

Saints'  Relics.    See  Beucs. 

Sa&r.    See  Sattr. 

Saitis,  in  Greek  mythology,  is  a  surname  of  MinervOy 
under  which  she  possessed  a  temple  on  the  mountain 
Pootinos,  near  Lema,  in  Argolis.  This  Saitic  worship 
¥11  doubtless  derived  from  Sals,  in  Egypt,  where  the 
goddess  Neith  was  adored,  the  latter  service  being  in- 
corporated with  that  of  Minerva  by  the  Greeks. 

Saitons,  in  Prussian  mythology,  were  persons  who 
iaflicred  wounds  on  themselves,  and  spilled  their  blood 
in  the  sacred  groves,  in  order  to  make  atonement  to  the 
gods  for  the  sins  of  other  people. 

Saiyas,  the  general  name  given  to  those  among  the 
Hindfts  who  worship  Siva  the  Destroyer,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  TrimnrtL  The  only  form  under  which 
this  deity  is  worshipped  is  that  of  the  Liaga,  which 
they  adore  either  in  temples,  in  their  houses,  or  on  the 
sde  of  a  sacred  stream.  ^  The  worship  of  Siva  seems 
to  have  been,  from  a  remote  period,  rather  that  of  the 
ktmed  and  speculative  classes  than  that  of  the  masses 
of  Che  people.  In  a  renowned  work  called  the  Sankara- 
d»9-vijay€L,  or  the  victory  of  Sankara  over  the  world, 
composed  by  Anandagiri,  one  of  the  disciples  of  San- 
kari,iereral  subdivisions  of  the  Saivas  are  named—viz. 
the  Saiwu,  properly  so  called,  who  wora  the  impression 
of  the  linga  on  both  arms ;  the  RaudraSf  who  had  a 
trident  stamped  on  the  forehead ;  the  Ugra$,  who  had 
the  dram  of  Siva  on  their  arms ;  the  Bkahtcu^  with  an 
impiefluoD  of  the  Linga  on  their  foreheads;  the  Jitm- 
^anoii,  who  carried  a  figure  of  the  Linga  on  their  heads ; 
iod  the  PampatfUj  who  imprinted  the  same  symbol  on 
the  fivebead,  breast,  navel,  and  arms.  The  present  di- 
risions  of  the  Saivas,  however,  aro  the  following :  the 
Dandias  and  Dasn&mi-Dandlns;  the  Yogins;  the  J  n- 
gamts;  the  Paramahansas;  the  Aghorius;  the  Urdha- 
bihos;  the  Ak&smakhins  and  Nakhins;  the  Gddaras; 
theRftkharas,  Siikbaras,  and  Ukharas ;  the  Karalingins ; 
the  Bcamach&rins ;  and  the  Nagas.**  Each  division  is 
ckaoKterized  by  some  peculiarities  of  dress,  self-torture^ 
teneti,  etc  (see  Wilson,  Religious  Sects  of  the  HimUu 
[Loud.  1862],  i,  188  8q.).~CAaiii6er«>  Encgdop.  s.  v. 

Sairo  Oinialc  in  Lapp  mythok>gy,  was  a  moun- 
tain deity  wonhipped  under  the  symbols  of  peculiarly 
ibaped  atones  or  mountains. 

Bajotkatta,  a  term  given  by  the  North  American 
Indiana  to  those  persons  who  enjoy  the  special  favor  of 
their  patron  spirits,  and  are  through  such  aid  enabled  to 
<fiKover  things  that  are  hidden,  to  foretell  future  events, 
tohewitch  other  persons,  to  peiform  extended  journeys 
ia  the  soul  while  absent  from  the  body,  etc. — in  short, 
tbe  most  cunning  impostora  in  the  tribes.  The  Iroquob 
cqmTalent  for  this  title  is  AgoUwmachtj  u  e.  seers. — 
Volhner,  Wdrterh.  der  MythoL  s.  v. 

8akar,  in  Mohammedan  writers,  is  one  of  the  seven 
1>^  which  serves  ts  the  place  in  which  Paraees  are 
puushed  for  being  what  they  arc 

Bflkhi  Bhavas*  a  Hindft  sect  who  worship 
^'^  88  the  penonification  of  the  Sakti  or  Kiishna, 


They  assume  tiie  female  gaii),  and  adopt  not  only  the 
dress  and  ornaments,  but  the  manners  and  occupations 
of  women.  The  sect  are  held  in  little  estinfation,  and  are 
very  few  in  number.  They  oocaaionally  lead  a  mendi- 
cant life,  but  are  rardy  met  with.  It  is  said  that  the 
only  place  where  they  are  to  be  found  in  any  number  is 
Jaypur.  There  are  a  few  at  Benares,  and  a  few  scatter- 
ed throughout  several  parts  of  Bengal — Gardner,  Faiths 
of  the  WorldfB.y, 

Bakhtar  is  the  Parsee  name  for  the  heaven  which 
endoses  the  heaven  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  which  is  im- 
movable and  inhabited  by  Ormuzd  alone. 

Sakla,  in  Arabian  mythology',  is  \i  Mohammedan 
name  for  the  god  of  a  primeval  race  of  giants  and  dfl&- 
moos  who  dwelt  in  Arabia  Petraea,  and  who  drew  down 
rain  to  the  earth. 

Bakin,  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  is  one  of  the 
thirty-seven  rivera  of  helL 

Bakknto,  Abraham  bex-Samubl,  a  learned  Jew- 
ish writer,  was  bom  at  Salamanca  about  A.D.  1450.  He 
was  a  celebrated  astronomer,  mathematician,  historian, 
and  lexicographer,  and  his  distinguished  talents  seemed 
for  him  the  professional  chair  of  astronomy  at  Saragossa. 
When  he  had  to  quit  Spain,  in  1492,  he  repaired  to  Por- 
tugal, where  king  Emmanuel  appointed  him  chronog- 
rapher  and  astronomer  royaL  On  the  banishment  of 
the  Jews  from  Portugal,  he  retired  to  Tunis.  It  was 
here  that  he  completed,  in  1501,  the  famous  chronicle  en- 
titled •ppn«l^  ^W  (The  Book  of  Genealogies),  which 
comprises  a  chronological  history  of  the  Jews  from  the 
creation  to  A.M.  5260 =A.D.  1500.  In  this  elaborate 
work  Sakkuto  gives  an  account  of  the  oral  law  as  trans- 
mitted from  Moses  through  the  elders,  prophets,  sages, 
etc ;  the  acts  and  monuments  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  as 
well  as  of  the  surrounding  nations,  in  chronological  or- 
der; the  Babylonian  colleges  at  Sora  and  Pumbadita; 
the  events  which  occurred  during  the  period  of  the  sec- 
ond Temple;  the  different  sects  of  that  period — viz.  the 
Pharisees,  Sadducees,  Essenes.and  Nazarites;  the  princes 
of  the  captivity,  and  the  rectora  of  the  colleges  after  the 
close  of  the  Talmud;  and  the  period  down  to  the  end  of 
the  15th  century.  Sakkuto*s  work,  which  is  an  ency- 
clopeedia  of  Jewish  literature,  was  first  published  at  Con- 
stantinople (1566):  then,  with  many  additions  and 
glosses,  at  Cracow  (1581),  Amsterdam  (1717),  K5nig»- 
berg  (1857),  and  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
with  many  corrections,  additions,  etc,  by  Filipowski 
(Lond.  1857).  Sakkuto  also  wrote  a  Rabbinic  Aramaic 
lexicon  to  the  Chaldee  paraphrases,  the  Midrashim,  and 
Talmud,  cnritled  Tin^n  n^bb  nifib'in  {I  e.  Supple- 
ments to  the  Booh  i4rticA),  of  which  an  account  is  given 
by  Geiger  in  the  Zeitschrift  der  D,  M»  G,  xii,  144  sq. 

(Leips.  1858) :— d^li  Hin^  (Sweet  to  the  Soul),  on  the 
future  state,  the  separation  of  spirit  from  body,  etc  (Con- 
stantinople, 1516>  See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud,  iii,  200  sq.; 
Rossi,  Dizianario  Storico  (Germ.  transl.)t  p.  S34;  Stein- 
schneider,  Catalogus  Librorum  Hebr,  m  BibL  BodL  p.  706 
sq.;  Kitto, C^ctop. s. V. ;  Lindo, /7if/. o/* Ms  Jeuv, p. 267 ; 
Finn,  Sephardim,  p.  452 ;  Da  CosU,  Israel  and  the  Gm- 
tiles,  p.  284 ;  Etheridge,  Introd,  to  Hebr.  Literature,  p.  451 
sq. ;  Griits,  Gesch.  d,  Juden,  ix,  18  sq.,  418, 458, 474 ;  Jost, 
Gesch.  d,  Judenth,  u.  s,  Secten,  iii,  118.     (R  P.) 

Baktas,  the  worshippera  of  the  Sakti  (q.  v.),  the 
female  principle,  or  the  (Ovine  nature  in  action,  which 
is  personified  under  different  forms,  according  as  the 
worshippers  incline  towards  the  adoration  of  Vishnu 
or  Siva — Saraswati  being  the  Sakti,  or  wife,  of  Brah- 
ma; Lakshmi  the  Sakti,  or  wife,  of  Vishnu;  and  Devi 
or  Durga  the  Sakti,  or  wife,  of  Siva.  Since  Siva  is  the 
type  of  destruction,  his  energy,  or  wife,  becomes  stiU 
more  the  type  of  all  that  is  terrific  As  a  conse- 
quence, her  worehip  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
she  can  l>e  propitiated  only  by  practices  which  involve 
the  destruction  of  life,  and  in  which  she  herself  delights. 
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Saeh  a  worship  leads  to  brulaliBin  and  licentioasnefls, 
and  it  became  the  worst  of  all  forms  which  the  various 
aberrations  of  the  Hindii  mind  assumed.  Appealing  to 
the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar  mind,  it  has  its  profess- 
ors chiefly  among  the  lowest  classes.  The  works  from 
which  the  tenets  and  rites  of  this  religion  are  derived 
are  known  by  the  collective  name  of  Tantras ;  but  as  in 
some  of  these  works  the  ritual  enjoined  does  not  com- 
prehend all  the  impure  practices  which  are  recommend- 
ed in  others,  the  sect  became  divided  into  two  leading 
branches^ the  Dakshinacharuu  and  Vtimacharmtf  or 
the  followers  of  the  right-hand  and  left-hand  ritual. 
The  Dakshinacharins  are  the  more  respectable  of  the 
two,  although  they  indulge  in  practices  contrary  to  the 
Vedic  ritual.  The  Vamacharins  adopt  a  rituiU  of  the 
grossest  impurities.  Their  object  is,  by  reverencing 
Devi,  who  is  one  with  Siva,  to  obtain  supernatural 
powers  in  this  life,  and  to  be  identified  after  death  with 
Siva  and  his  consort.  The  worship  of  Sakti  requires 
the  presence  of  a  female  as  the  living  representative  and 
t^-pe  of  the  goddess,  and  is  mostly  celebrated  in  a  mixed 
society — the  men  representing  Bhairava  (or  Siva  as  the 
Terrific),  and  the  women  Bhairavi  (or  Sakti  as  the  Tei^ 
rific).  The  ceremony  generally  terminated  with  the 
most  scandalous  orgies  among  the  votaries.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  sect  are  very  numerous,  especially  among  the 
Brahminical  caste.  All  classes  are,  however,  admissible 
and  equal  at  these  ceremonies.  The  particular  insignia 
of  the  Saktas  are  a  semicircular  line  or  lines  on  the  fore- 
head of  red  Sanders  or  vermilion,  or  a  red  streak  up  the 
middle  of  the  forehead,  with  a  circular  spot  of  red  at  the 
root  of  the  nose.  They  use  a  rosary  made  of  the  seeds 
of  the  el'ocarpus  or  of  coral  beads,  but  of  no  greater 
length  than  may  be  concealed  in  the  hand.  In  wor- 
shipping they  wear  a  piece  of  red  silk  round  the  loins 
and  decorate  themselves  with  garlands  of  crimson  fiow- 
ers.  Two  other  sects  are  likewise  mentioned  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Saktas,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are 
still  in  existence.  See  Wilson,  Sketch  ofReligioui  Sects 
of  the  Uindusj  i,  240  sq. — Chambers's  Encydop.  s.  v. 

Sakti,  the  active  volition  or  omnipotent  energy  of 
any  one  of  the  members  of  the  Hind(i  TrimurtL  It 
may  exist  separately  from  the  essence  of  Deity,  and  in 
such  a  case  it  is  conceived  to  be  invested  with  a  species 
of  personality,  and  to  be  capable  of  exerting  an  inde- 
pendent agency.  When  viewed  as  the  cause  of  phe- 
nomena, or  sensible  appearances,  it  is  called  Maya 
(q.  v.).  The  Sakti  is  worshipped  by  many  Uind(ts,  be- 
ing personated  by  a  naked  female,  to  whom  meat  and 
wine  are  offered. — Gardner,  faiths  of  the  Worldf  s.  v. 

Sakti  Sodhana,  a  religious  ceremony  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Sakiiy  or  personified  energy  of  Deity 
among  the  UindAs.  The  object  of  worship  in  this  case 
should  be  a  dancing-girl,  a  harlot,  a  washerwoman,  or 
barber^s  wife,  a  female  of  the  Brahminical  or  Sudra 
tribe,  a  flower-girl,  or  a  milkmaid.  The  ceremony  is 
performed  at  midnight  with  a  party  of  eight,  nine,  or 
eleven  couples.  Appropriate  mantras  are  to  be  used,  ac- 
cording to  the  description  of  the  person  selected  for  the 
Sakti,  who  is  then  to  be  worshipped  according  to  the 
prescribed  form.  She  is  placed  disrobed,  but  richly  or- 
namented, on  the  left  of  a  circle  described  for  the  pur- 
pose, with  various  mantras  and  gesticulations,  and  is  to 
be  rendered  pure  by  the  repetition  of  different  formulas. 
Being  finally  sprinkled  ov^  with  wine,  the  act  being 
sanctified  by  the  peculiar  mantra,  the  Sakti  is  now  puri- 
fied ;  but  if  not  previously  initiated,  she  is  further  to  be 
made  an  adept  by  the  communication  of  the  radical  man- 
tra whispered  thrice  in  her  ear,  when  the  object  of  the  cer- 
emony is  complete.— Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  Worldf  s.  v. 

Sakiintala,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  female  char- 
acters of  Hindii  mythology.  She  is  mentioned  as  a 
water -nymph  in  the  Yojurveda^  is  the  subject  of  a 
beauHful  episode  of  the  MahahhArata^  and  is  spoken  of 
in  the  Purdnas.  Her  name  has  become  specially  fa- 
miliar in  Europe  through  the  celebrated  drama  of  Kali' 


ddsOf  which,  introduced  to  us  by  Sir  William  Jones  in 
1789,  became  the  starting-point  of  Sanscrit  philology  in 
Europe. — Chcmbers^s  Encjfchp,  s.  v. 

Sakyamoni,  or  Saint  Sakta,  a  name  of  Buddha 
(q.  v.),  the  founder  of  the  Buddhist  religion. 

Sa^'la  (Xakd\  the  Greek  form  (Luke  iii,  35)  of  the 
name  of  the  patriarch  Salah  (q.  v.),  the  father  of  Eber 
(Gen.  X,  24). 

Balaam.    See  Salutation. 

Salacia,  in  Soman  mythology,  was  a  goddess  of  the 
salt  waters,  the  wife  of  Neptune,  and  mother  of  Triton. 

Saladin,the  name  given  by  Western  writers  to  Sa- 
lah KD-DiN  YussEP  ibn-Atub,  the  sultan  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  and  the  founder  of  the  Ayubite  dynasty  in  those 
countries.  As  the  great  Moslem  hero  of  the  third  crusade, 
and  the  beau-ideal  of  Moslem  chivalry,  be  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  characters  presented  to  us  by  the  his- 
tory of  that  period.  He  belonged  to  the  Kurdish  tritie 
of  Kavad,  and  was  bom  at  Tekrit  (a  towa  on  the  Ti- 
gris, of  which  his  father,  Ayub,  was  kuttcalf  or  governor, 
under  the  Seljuks)  in  1137.  Following  the  example  of 
his  father  and  uncle,  he  entered  the  service  of  Konred- 
din  (q.  v.),  prince  of  Syria,  and  accompanied  his  uncle 
in  his  various  expeditions  to  Egypt  in  command  of 
Noureddin's  army.  Saladin  was  at  this  time  much  ad- 
dicted to  wine  and  gambling,  and  it  was  not  till,  at  the 
head  of  a  small  detachment  of  the  Svrian  armv,  he  was 
beleaguered  in  Alexandria  by  the  combined  Christiani 
of  Palestine  and  the  Egyptians,  that  he  gave  indications 
of  possessing  the  qualities  requisite  for  a  great  captain. 
On  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Shlrkoh,  Saladin  became 
grand-vizier  of  the  Fatimite  caliph,  and  received  the  title 
of  El-melek  tl^nasr, "  the  Victorious  Prince.'*  But  the 
Christians  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  alarmed  at  the  eleva- 
tion of  a  Syrian  emir  to  supreme  power  in  Egypt,  made 
a  combined  and  vigorous  attack  on  the  new  vizier. 
Saladin  foiled  them  at  Damietta,  and  transferred  the 
contest  to  Palestine,  taking  several  fortresses,  and  de- 
feating his  assailants  near  Gaza ;  but  about  the  same 
time  his  new-bom  power  was  exposed  to  a  still  more 
formidable  danger  from  his  master,  Nonreddin,  whose 
jealousy  of  the  talents  and  ambition  of  his  aUe  young 
lieutenant  required  all  the  skill  and  wariness  at  Saladin's 
command  to  allay.  On  Noureddin*s  death,  in  1174,  Sal- 
adin began  a  stniggle  with  his  successor,  which  eiided 
in  his  establishing  himself  as  the  sultan  of  Egypt  and 
S}Tia,  a  title  which  was  confirmed  to  him  by  the  caliph 
of  Bagdad.  The  next  ten  yeara  were  occupied  in  petty 
wars  with  the  Christians,  and  in  the  arrangement  and 
consolidation  of  his  now  extensive  dominion.  The 
plundering  by  the  Christians  of  a  rich  pilgrim  caravan 
on  its  way  to  Mecca,  an  infringement  of  the  treaty  with 
Saladin,  brought  down  upon  them  the  latter^  vengeance. 
Their  army  suffered  a  dreadful  defeat  at  Tiberias  (July 
4, 1 187).  The  king  of  Jerasalem,  the  two  grand-masters, 
and  many  other  warriora  of  high  rank  were  taken  cap- 
tive ;  Jerusalem  was  stormed  (Oct.  2),  and  alnoost  every 
other  fortified  place  in  Palestine  was  taken.  The  news 
of  this  great  success  of  the  infideb  being  brought  to 
Westem  Europe,  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Chris- 
tians to  its  highest  pitch,  and  a  powerful  army  of  cru- 
saders, headed  by  the  kings  of  France  and  England, 
speedily  made  their  appearance  on  the  scene  of  strife. 
They  captured  Acre  in  1191,  and  Richard  Coeur-de- 
Lioii,  at  the  head  of  that  portion  of  the  crusading  army 
which  adhered  to  him,  continued  the  war  with  success^ 
twice  defeated  Saladin,  took  Csosarea  and  Jafia,  and 
finally  obtained  a  treaty  for  three  years  (Aug.  1192), 
by  which  the  coast  from  Jaffa  to  Tyre  was  yielded  to 
the  Christians.  In  the  following  year,  Saladin  died  at 
Damascus  of  a  disease  under  which  he  had  long  suffer- 
ed. Saladin  was  not  a  mere  soldier ;  his  wise  adminis- 
tration left  behind  it  traces  which  endured  for  centuries; 
and  the  citadel  of  Cairo  and  sundry  canals,  dikes,  and 
roads  are  existing  evidences  of  his  careful  attention  to 
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Iht  mnbi  of  hii  nbjects.  In  blm  tbe  wmior  inuinct 
o<the  KaidiFu  united  to  >  high  intelligence ;  uid  even 
hb  opponents  rnnklysttribute  to  him  tbe  iiobl«M  qual- 
ities of  mediieiral  chivalry,  invincible  courage,  inviolable 
fidelity  to  treities,  greatnen  of  aoul,  piety,  justice,  uid 
innkntifHi Ckanbert't  EitcgHop,  t.  v. 

Salagmnumi,  in  HladA  mftholog}-,  wu  ■  atone 
into  wbicb  Yistaan  wu  tranifonned  by  the  eune  or  ■ 
viitDDiB  wDmui  after  be  had  violated  her  chastity  in 
tbe  guiie  of  bet  biuband. 

BalAll  (Heb.  Sit'laci,  n^d,  •oniethuie  inU  forth, 
as  tjarttin  or  ■  tproitl ;  SepC  inil  iltw  Teac  SaXi,  but 
££U>  in  I  Cbn>u.i,24;  A.  V.  "  Sbelah"  in  1  Cbron,  i, 
18,  i4),  the  only  named  aoa  of  the  patriarch  Arphaiud, 
tad  tbe  father  of£ber  (Gen. I,  lit;  xi,  12,  13,  14,  IB;  1 
aaim.i,lS,H),B.Cdr.m8.  See  Sau.  "Thaname 
iarigaiBcant  of  ezlautiw,  tbe  cognate  verb  (nVs)  being 
■pftied  to  the  >preading-oiit  of  tbe  roots  and  bnnehea 
of  trees  (Jer.  xvii,  8;  Eiek.  xvil,  6).  It  tbua  seema  to 
imply  the  historical  fact  of  tbe  gradual  extenaiou  of  a 
biBich  of  the  Shemitic  race  from  its  original  seat  in 
Nortbem  Assyria  towards  the  river  Kuphrales.  A  place 
■rith  a  wnilar  name  in  Nortbem  Mesopotamia  is  noticed 
bv  Syrian  writen  (Knobel,  in  Geri,  zi) ;  but  we  can  hard- 
iTanmeitsidsDtitywiththoSBlahoftbeBible.  Ewabt 
(Gad.  i,  aa4)  and  Von  Boblen  (/nfroi  ta  Gm.  ii,  206) 
ngard  the  name  as  purely  flctitiuua,  tbe  fonner  explain- 
ing  it  as  ■  ton  at  offtpring,  the  latter  as  Ihf  father  of  a 
nm.  That  tha  name  ia  significant  does  not  prove  it 
fiaitHins,and  the  eouclusious  Jrann  by  theae  writen  are 
nmrairanled"  (Smith). 

Salal,  or  Salftlno,  A.-aitiE.i,  an  Italiati  painter, 
was  bom  about  1500,  but  the  time  of  his  death  is  not 
koniD.  Fmm  an  humble  position  in  tbe  atudio  of 
Leonardo  da  Viad,  be  Anally  became  tbe  favorite  pupil 
tl  his  master,  and  his  pictures  show  the  same  softness 
which  cbaracteriies  those  ofthe  great  artist.  In  Milan 
may  be  seen  his  Holg  Familg  and  St.  John  tn  tht  Dtttrt, 
md  at  Paris  an  Adoration  of  Ike  Magi,  besidee  many 
Mben  scattered  through  Europe.— Hoefer,  Noar.  Biog. 

Salamaudar,  a  kind  of  imaginary  beings  belong- 
ing rather  to  the  pbyiico-philoHiphical  systems  of  tbe 
Cabalists  tlian  to  the  mythology  of  any  particular  peo- 
ple^ They  irere  supposed  to  iubabit  dee  as  their  proper 
tkment,  as  the  Undines  made  their  home  in  water ;  and 
tUs  idea  probably  gave  rise  to  tbe  notion  that  the  am- 
phibiooc,  lizard-like  reptiles  of  the  species  which  are 
dMledwitli  black,  yeUow,  or  red  apota  are  likewise  s hie 
to  nsiit  the  deatnictiva  power  of  Are. 

8>lainlnlTiii,  in  Greek  mythology,  is  a  surname  of 
/^•ler,  derived  from  Salsmis,  in  Cyprus,  where  a  temple 
wu  erected  to  him  by  Teucer. 

SalSmla,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  daughter  of 
t&e  livei-god  Asopus,  whose  name  was  uaosferred  to 
the  island  ofSalamia,  and  who  became  by  Neptune  the 
notber  of  Cychreus. 

Sal'ainia  (SaXafuc,  perhaps  tiom  SXt,  nil,  aa  be- 
ing on  the  sea),  a  city  at  tbe  east  end  of  the  island  of 
Cyprsa,  and  the  first  place  visited  by  Paul  and  Bama- 
bas  on  tbe  irat  missionary  joumey  after  leaving  the 
■naiitiand  at  Seleucia.  See  Pauu  Two  reasons  why 
theyuok  this  course  obviously  suggest  themselves,  vii. 
the  fact  that  Cyprus  (and  probably  Salamis)  was  the 
ntin  plaoe  of  Bamabas,  and  the  ge<^raphical  proiim- 
itj  of  ihia  eod  of  the  island  to  Antioch.  But  a  further 
nani  ia  indicated  bj  a  citeumstanoe  in  the  narrative 
{Acts  lili,  6).  Here  akme,  among  all  the  Greek  dties 
riiited  by  Rani,  we  read  expresaly  of  "  aynagogues" 
iatheplunL  Hence  we  conclude  that  there  were  many 
Jews  in  Cypna.  This  is  in  harmony  with  what  we 
nd  dnwhere.  To  aty  nothing  of  possible  mercantile 
nlatiiitia  in  very  eariy  times  (see  CHrrrix),  Jewish 
nadeots  in  the  island  are  mentioned  during  the  period 
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when  tbe  Seleoddft  reigned  at  Antioch  (I  Mace,  zv, 
S3).  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  tbe  Cyprian  copper- 
mines  wen  fanned  to  Herod  tbe  Great  (Joaephus,  Ant, 
Kvi,  4,  G),  and  this  would  pmbably  attract  many  He- 
brew families:  to  which  we  may  add  evidence  to  the 
same  effect  frum  Pbilo  (Ltgat.  ad  C'laum)  at  the  very 
time  of  Paul's  joumey.  Again,  at  a  later  period,  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan,  we  are  informed  of  dreadful  tu- 
mults here,  caused  by  a  vast  multitude  of  Jews,  in  ths 
oonne  of  which  "the  whole  populous  city  of  Salamia 
became  a  desert"  (Milman,  Uiit.  of  lie  Jtwi,  iii.  Ill, 
112).  Hadrian,  aftierwards  emperor,  came  to  the  aid  of 
tbe  Cypriots.  He  overcame  the  jew%  and  expelled 
Uiem  from  the  island,  forbidding  any  of  Uiat  nation  to 
approach  its  coasts;  and  so  strictly  was  this  csrried 
out  that  if  a  Jew  were  ever  cast  by  shipwreck  on  the 
island,  he  was  put  to  death.  We  may  well  believe  that 
from  tbe  Jews  of  Salamis  came  some  of  those  early 
Cypriut  Christians  who  are  so  prominently  mention^ 
in  the  accoimt  of  the  first  spreadiug  of  tbe  (iospel  be- 
yond Palestine  (Acts  xi,  19,  20)  even  befuie  the  first 
missionary  expedition.  Mnason  (iii,  IG)  might  be 
one  of  them.  Nor  ought  Mark  to  be  forgotten  here. 
He  was  at  Salamis  with  Paul  and  his  own  kiusman 
Bamahaa ;  and  again  be  was  there  with  tbe  aame  kins> 
man  after  tbe  misunderstanding  with  Paul  and  the  sep- 
aration (iv,  33).    See  Mask. 


Cain  of  Salamis  with  tbe  head  of  Ptolemy  T. 

Salamia  was  not  far  ftom  the  modem  Famagoatl. 
Legend  ascribed  its  origin  to  tbe  JRtuM  Teucer.  Af- 
ter various  fortunes  in  the  eotinecliona  of  the  Greek 
stales,  it  finally  fell  under  the  power  of  tbe  Ptolemies. 
It  was  situated  on  a  bight  of  the  coast,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  a  river  called  the  Fedisus,  on  low  ground, 
which  is,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of  the  plain  (anciently 
called  Solamiuia)  running  up  into  the  interior  towards 
the  place  where  Nicowa,  the  present  capital  of  Cypres, 
stands.  We  must  notice  in  regard  to  Salamis  that  ita 
harbor  is  spoken  of  by  Greek  writera  as  very  good;  and 
that  one  ofthe  ancient  taUes  lays  down  a  road  between 
this  city  and  Psphoe  (q.  v.),  the  next  place  wbicb  Paul 
and  Barnabas  visited  on  their  Joumey.  Salamia  again 
has  rather  an  eminent  position  in  subsequent  Chriatian 
history.  Conatantine  at  bis  saccessor  rebuilt  it  and 
called  it  Con/fanriui  and,  while  it  had  Ibis  name.  Epi- 
phanius  was  one  of  its  bishops.  In  the  reign  of  Hcra- 
dius  the  new  town  was  destroyed  by  tbe  Saraceoa. 
9ec  CvpRija. 

Very  little  of  tbe  ancient  city  ia  now  standing;  but 
on  the  outside  of  the  city  recent  travellera  have  seen 
the  remains  of  a  building  two  hundred  feet  in  length, 
and  siz  or  eight  feet  high;  also  a  stone  church  and 
portions  of  an  aqueduct  by  which  water  was  brought 
lo  the  city  from  a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  Of  the 
travellers  who  have  visited  and  described  Salamis  we 
particularly  mention  Pococke  {Deter,  of  Ike  EatI, 


ii,  214)  and  Roes  {ReufK  -naek  Kot,  Halitaniauae,  Rko- 
dot,  md  Cgpem,  p.  llS-126).  These  travellers  noiice, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Salamis,  a  village  named  SI. 
Serffiat,  which  is  doubtless  a  reminiscence  of  Sergius 
PauluB,and  a  large  Byxantine  church  bearing  the  name 
at  SI.  Bamabat,  and  associated  with  a  legend  concern- 
ing the  discovery  of  his  relics,  Tbe  legend  will  b* 
found  in  Cedienus  (i,  618,  ed.  Bonn).  See  Barsabas; 
SsROiiifl  Paui.l's.  See  Smith,  Did.  nf  Clatt.  Grog,  ii, 
876  sq;  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  and  EpitUrt  of 


Salary  (iM.  lalariam,  lall-mon/y,  salt  being  pirt 
of  the  pay  of  the  Uooun  loldier),  in  iniiuil  ur  pcriodi- 
o1  payment  Tur  Mrvicei. .  Nothing  like  the  provisianr 
of  the  Levitical  Uw,  fur  th«  maiiiieniDce  of  the  clergy, 
wu  known  in  the  primitive  Chuccb.  The  duty,  hew- 
ever,  of  the  Church  la  ouintaia  ber  religious  tMchen 
is  implied  in  the  New  TeM.  "  The  worknum  i>  worthv 
of  hia  meat,"  aty>  Christ  (Httt.  n,  10),  to  which  the 
apiBtle  appeals,  "  Even  so  halh  the  Lord  ordained  that 
they  which  pre*ch  the  Goape!  should  live  of  the 
pel"  (I  Cur.  ix,  14).  In  the  spualolic  age  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  clergy  conaiated  merely  in  the  supply  of 
their  personal  wants  (2  Cor.  xi,  7,  8;  Phil,  ir,  16-18). 
There  were  probahly  in  early  times  no  fixed  stipends 
foi  the  ministeis  because  the  Church  did  not  passe« 
propert}-;  nail  wheu  at  length  specific  provision  was 
made  for  the  support  of  the  clergy,  it  was  not  by  any 
ordinance  of  the  Church,  hut  by  the  law  of  the  State. 
Peea  paid  to  tbe  clergy  for  servicea  rendered  were  call- 
ed iportie,  iporlella,  and  iporlsla ;  probably  in  allusion 
lo  the  bringing  of  the  fiist-rruits  in  a  basket,  ipartala. 
They  were  not  the  same  aa  the  jura  ttpia,  surplice  fees 
(q.  T.),  which  were  unknown  in  the  primiliTe  Church. 
It  was  an  e8tablisl)e<l  rule  that  no  fees  should  be  re- 
ceived for  religious  services.  The  first  departure  from 
it  began  with  the  celebration  ofreligious  ordinances  in 
■  priral«  manner,  in  which  the  individual,  at  whose  re- 
queat  thia  private  celebration  waa  performed,  was  re- 
quired lo  pay  something  as  an  equivalent  for  the  pub- 
lic and  voluntary  oblations  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  made.  So  far  as  the  clergy  of  the  primitive 
Church  can  be  said  to  have  had  any  aalary,  it  waa 
paid,  either  according  lo  Ihdr  neceiaitiea  or  according 
to  Borne  general  rule,  from  the  treasury  of  tbe  Church, 
which  was  supplied  chiefiy  from  voluntary  contriiju- 
tiona.  Varioua  nilea  were,  from  time  to  time,  given  for 
tbe  diatribution  of  funds.  One  required  that  the}' 
should  be  divided  into  lAite  equal  parts,  one  of  Hhich 
was  to  be  paid  lo  the  biahopa,  another  to  the  clergy, 
and  the  third  was  to  be  expended  in  making  rcpiinsetc 

In  the  4lh  century  the  Church  and  clergy  came  inio 
tbe  possession  of  real  property.    By  a  law  of  Coiialan- 
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tine  in  tbe  year  S31,  the  clergy  were  perrailted  to  n- 
ceive  donations  and  bequests.  Liberal  gtanls  were  abo 
made  by  Constanline  and  by  Graiian,  Theodoaius  the 
Great,  and  other  emperors.  By  other  means  also  tta« 
revenues  of  the  Church  were  enriched :  1,  On  the  den- 
ulilion  of  healhen  templei  by  Theodaaiiis  tbe  Great  | 
and  his  sons,  tbe  proceeds  were  applied  to  the  benefit  of 
the  clergy,  or  approprialed  to  religious  uses,  i  On  ' 
the  aame  principle,  the  properly  belonging  to  hetetica  | 
was  sequcalrated.  3.  The  property  of  auch  clergy  as 
died  without  heirs,  and  of  all  who  relinquished  their 
duties  without  sufHctent  cause,  became  the  propeny  of 
the  Church,  i.  The  Church  was  made  heir-at-law  at 
all  martyrs  and  confessors  who  died  without  near  nda- 
lions.  &.  By  tithes  and  arst-fruila,  which,  however, 
were  unknown  until  the  4lh  or  6th  centuri'.  Charle- 
mague  first  requiteil  the  payment  of  tithea  by  statute 
law,  and  enforced  the  duty  by  severe  penalties.  His 
succeasors  confirmed  and  completed  the  system  of  tithe 
by  law  which  waa  aubsequently  introduced  into  Eng- 
land and  Sweden.  In  the  Eastern  Church  the  support 
of  religion  was  never  legally  enforced,  but  was  urged 
as  ■  religious  duty,  and  tithea  were  paid  aa  ■  volunta- 
ry uITering.    See  Coleman,  Chi'uf.Aiiligiiilitt,xi.  148  sq. 

BalwMd'al  {laXaaatal,  r.  t.  Sapamf  ni,  etc,  a 
corrupt  ton  from  the  Sept,  Xovpuiattlt,  tor  ZuritJuuiikri, 
in  Numb,  i,  G),  a  name  given  (Jud.  viii,  1)  as  that  of 
an  Israelite,  father  of  Samael,  in  the  ancestry  of  Ju- 
dith (q.  T.). 

Sala'tblel  (Heb.  aimliirl;  i»-T\\x-S,  aitrd  vf 
God;  Sept.  and  New  Test.  SoXo^i^X ;  more  correcllv, 
"  Shealtiel,"  in  tbe  A.  Y.  in  Ezra  iii,  3;  Neb.  xii,  j ; 
tlpg.  i,  12, 14 ;  ii,  S).  It  is  cualomiry  to  distinguish 
two  of  this  name,  from  the  apparent  difference  of  par- 
entage in  HatL  i,  I!  and  Luke  iii,  37;  but  probably 
they  were  one,  and  the  manner  of  keeping  tho  Jewiah 
records  will  readily  suggest  methods  of  reconciling  the 
paassigei  (comp.  Strong,  Hamiong  and  Eipot.  of  Ike 
GorptU,  p.  16).  See  Genealoov  of  CiiRisr.  Sala- 
Ihiel  waa  tbe  Boa  of  Jeconiah,peihapagnndwD  of  Neri 
(Luke  iii,  37),  and  father  of  Zenibbabel  (1  Chron.  iii, 
17 ;  Ezn  iii,  2 ;  Neb.  xii,  1 ;  Hag.  i.  13, 14  i  ii,  2 ;  Halt, 
i,  1 2 ;  Luke  iii,  37.    See  Siikaltuo. 

Sal'cal)  (Heb.  SaBiah\  nAlj,  from  an  Arabic  root, 
signifving  ni^nfton ,-  Sept.  'SA-jia,  v.  r.  XiXd.  'Stcjfai., 
•EXxi  etc.;  A.V.  "Salchah,"in  Deut.  in,  IO[ru-^a 
PKudo-JoB.  gives  it  K^p^l^S,  Le.  Stltucia;  though 
which  Seleucia  they  can  faave  supposed  was  here  ii>- 
tended  it  is  difficult  to  imagine]),  a  city  nameil  in  the 
early  records  of  Israel  as  the  extreme  limit  of  Bashan 
(DeuU  iii,  10;  Josh,  xiii,  11).      This  city  appear*  to 

(Josh.  Iii,  5).     ■  .  .    .  ™ 
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(Josh,  xii,  6).  In  later  Jewish 
history  the  mime  La  never  mentioned,  and  Ihe  probabil- 
ity is  that  tbe  city  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  tbe  orig- 
inal inbabitanCa.  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  merely 
mentioned,  apparently  without  their  having  had  any 
real  knonledge  of  it. 

Salcah  ia,  doubtless,  identical  with  tbe  present  town 
of  SSIiAad,  which  atanda  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Jebel  Hauran,  twenty  miles  south  of  Kunawat  (Ihe 
ancient  Kenith),  which  waa  the  aouthem  outpoat  of  the 
Lfja,  tbe  Argub  of  the  Bible.  SQlkhad  ia  named  by 
both  the  Christian  and  Mohammedan  historiana  of  the 
Middle  Ages  (WilL  of  Tyre,  ivi,  8,  "Selcath ;"  Abulfi»- 
da(_Tab.Ssr.p.i<»;  also  in  Schultens's /wfez  Co^.], 
"Sarchad").  it  was  visited  bylturckhardt  (.Syria,  Nov, 
33, 1810),  Seetien,  and  others,  and  more  recently  by  For- 
ter.who  describes  it  at  some  length  (fVre  I'Mri  ■■  Da- 
nducva,  ii,  176-216),     Its  idantiflcstion  with   Sakab 
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seems  to  be  dae  to  Gesenius  (Barckhardf,  Reitettj  p.  507). 
ImmediAtely  below  SQlkhad  commeuccs  the  plain  of  the 
great  Eophimtes  desert,  which  appears  to  stretch,  with 
hardly  an  undulation,  from  here  to  Busra,  on  the  Persian 
GuiC  The  town  is  of  considerable  size,  from  two  to  three 
miles  in  circumference ;  it  occupies  a  strong  and  com- 
manding position  on  a  conical  hill.  On  the  summit 
stands  the  castle,  a  circular  building  of  great  size  and 
strength,  surrounded  hy  a  deep  moat.  The  external 
vaDs  are  sdll  tolerably  perfect,  and  were  evidently 
founded  not  later  than  the  Roman  age,  though  the  up- 
per portions  are  Saracenic.  The  sides  of  the  cone  im- 
mediately beneath  the  walls  are  steep  and  smooth,  and 
are  covered  with  light  cinders  and  blocks  of  lava,  show- 
ing that  it  was  originally  a  volcano.  The  city  occupies 
the  bwer  slopes  on  the  south,  extending  to  the  plain. 
A  large  number  of  the  houses  are  still  perfect,  with 
their  stone  roofd  and  stone  doors,  though  they  have  been 
long  deserted.  On  the  walls  of  the  castle,  and  among 
the  ruins,  there  are  Greek  inscriptions,  bearing  dates 
equivalent  to  A.D.  246  %nd  870 ;  while  an  Arabic  rec- 
ord on  the  walls  of  a  large  mosque  shows  that  it  was 
built  in  the  year  A.D.  1224,  and  a  minaret  near  it  about 
four  centuries  later.  The  latter  appears  to  be  the 
newest  building  in  the  place.  The  country  round  Sal- 
eah  is  now  without  inhabitants;  but  traces  of  former 
industry  and  wealth,  and  of  a  dense  population,  are  vis- 
ible. The  roads,  the  fields,  the  terraces,  ths  vineyards, 
aiui  the  fig-orchards  are  there,  but  man  is  gone.  The 
view  from  the  summit  of  the  castle  of  Salcah  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  for  desolation  in  all  Palestine.  See 
Porter,  Handbook  for  Syria^  p.  488 ;  Schwarz,  Palestine^ 
pw  222.     See  Bashax. 

Sal'chah  (Deut.  ii,  10).    See  Salcah. 

Sale,  Joii?i,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  and 
''one  of  the  most  heroic  evangelists  and  founders  of 
Western  Methodism,**  was  bom  in  Virginia  in  1769. 
In  1796  he  joined  the  itinerancy,  and  was  sent  to  Swa- 
nino  Circuit,  ^in  the  wilds  of  Virginia,  where  he  had 
hb  courage  and  fidelity  tested  in  breasting  the  dangers 
and  hardships  of  a  pioneer  preacher.^  His  next  circuit 
was  the  Mattamuskeet,  Va. ;  in  1799  he  went  to  Hol- 
Mon  Circuit ;  in  1803,  to  the  north-western  territory  of 
Virginia,  where,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he 
alt^rnat^  between  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  a  successful 
circuit  preacher  and  a  commanding  presiding  elder. 
He  died  in  1827,  exclaiming,  <^My  last  battle  is  fought, 
and  the  victory  sure!  hallelujah!*'  Mr.  Sale  was  an 
eminently  useful  man,  and  he  adorned  every  relation 
that  he  sustained  to  the  Church.  See  Minutes  of  Con- 
feratees,  i,  572;  Stevens,  Hist,  of  the  M,  E.  Church,  iv, 
106, 148, 149,  338,  431;  Sprague,  .4 iotoZj  of  the  Amer. 
P*4»/,  vii;  Finley,  Sketches,  p.  185,  186;  Bangs,  Hist, 
of  the  M.  E.  Church,  ii,  1 1 1.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Salem  (Heb.  Shalem%  Di»,  peaceful,  i.  e.  unin- 
jured, or  whole,  as  often)  occurs  in  a  few  passages  of 
Scripture,  and  in  several  other  notices,  as  the  name  of 
one  or  more  places,  although  some  writers  doubt  wheth- 
er it  should  not  in  all  cases  be  translated  as  a  simple 
appellative.  (In  the  following  remarks  we  partly  adopt 
the  art.  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  s.  v.)     See  also 

SUALKSf. 

1.  (Sept.  SoX^^,  and  so  N.  T.)  The  place  of  which 
Mekhizcdek  was  king  (Gen.  xiv,  18;  Heb.  vii,  1,  2). 
&Hne  have  inferred,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  nar- 
rative (e.  g.  Bochart,  Phaleg,  ii,  4 ;  Ewald,  Gesch,  i,  410), 
that  it  lay  between  Damascus  and  Sodom ;  but  although 
it  is  said  that  the  king  of  Sodom—who  had  probably 
Rgnned  his  own  city  after  the  retreat  of  the  Assyrians 
—went  out  to  meet  (ni<^pb)  Abraham,  yet  it  is  also  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  this  was  after  A  braham  had  returned 
CQ^  "^HM)  from  the  slaughter  of  the  kings.  The 
Mhr  clue  is  that  afforded  by  the  mention  of  the  valley 
^Sbaveh  (q.  v.),  which  seems  to  have  been  the  **  King's 
.Dile"  near  Jerusalem.    See  Absalom's  Pillab. 


Dr.  Wolff,  in  a  striking  passage,  implies  that  Salem 
was — what  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
understood  it  to  be — a  title,  not  the  name  of  a  place. 
"Melchizedek  of  old  .  .  .  had  a  royal  title:  he  was 
*  King  of  Righteousness  (in  Hebrew,  Melchi-zedek) ;  he 
was  also  *  King  of  Peace'  {MeUk-Salem).  When  Abra- 
ham came  to  his  tent,  he  came  forth  with  bread  and 
wine,  and  was  called  '  the  Priest  of  the  Highest,'  and 
Abraham  gave  him  a  portion  of  his  spoiL  Just  so 
Wolff's  friend,  in  the  desert  of  Mem,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Khiva  . . .  whose  name  is  Abd-er- Rahman,  which 
means  *  Slave  of  the  merciful  God,' . . .  has  also  a  royal 
title.  He  is  called  Shahe-Adaalat,  *■  King  of  Righteous- 
ness'— the  same  as  Melchizedek  in  Hebrew.  When  he 
makes  peace  between  kings,  he  bears  the  title  Shahe 
SGlkh,  *  King  of  Peace'  (in  Hebrew,  Melek-Sulemy 

The  main  opinion,  however,  current  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  interpretation,  is  that  of  the  Jewish  commenta- 
tors, who,  from  Onkelos  {Tar^m)  and  Josephus  {War, 
vi,  10 ;  Ant,\,  10, 2 ;  vii, 8, 2)  to  Kalisch  {Comm, on  Geiu 
p.  360),  with  one  voice  affirm  that  Salem  is  Jerusalem, 
on  the  ground  that  Jerusalem  is  so  called  in  Psa.  Ixxvi, 
2,  the  Psalmist,  after  the  manner  of  poets,  or  from  some 
exigency  of  his  poem,  making  use  of  the  archaic  name 
in  preference  to  that  in  common  use  (see  Reland,  Pal^ 
cestina,  p.  833).  The  Christians  of  the  4th  century  held 
the  same  belief  with  the  Jews,  as  is  evident  from  an 
expression  of  Jerome  (^nostri  omnes,"  Ep,ad  Evange^ 
lum,  §  7),  and  Eusebius  (in  the  Cnomast,  s.  v.). 

Here  it  is  sufficient  to  say  (1)  that  JeruMlem  suits 
the  circumstances  of  the  narrative  rather  better  than 
any  place  farther  north,  or  more  in  the  heart  of  the 
country.  It  woiUd  be  quite  as  much  in  Abraham's  road, 
going  from  the  sources  of  Jordan  to  his  home  under  the 
oaks  of  Hebron,  and  it  would  be  more  suitable  for  the 
visit  of  the  king  of  Sodom.  In  fact,  we  know  that,  in 
later  times  at  least,  the  usual  route  from  Damascus 
avoided  the  central  highlands  of  the  country  and  the 
neighborhood  of  Shechem,  where  Salim  is  now  shown 
(see  Pompey's  route  in  Josephus,  ^In/.  xiv,  3,  4;  4, 1). 
(2)  It  is,  perhaps,  some  confirmation  of  the  identity— at 
any  rate,  it  is  a  remarkable  coincidence — that  the  king 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Joshua  should  bear  the  title 
Adoui-zedek — almost  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  Mel- 
chizedek. 

2.  Jerome  himself,  however,  is  not  of  the  same  opin- 
ion. He  states  (Ep.  ad  Evang,  §  7)  without  hesitation, 
though  apparently  (as  just  observed)  alone  in  his  be- 
lief, that  the  Salem  of  Melchizedek  was  not  Jerusalem, 
but  a  town  near  Scythopolis,  which  in  his  day  was  stitt 
called  Salem,  and  where  the  vast  ruins  of  the  palace  of 
Melchizedek  were  still  to  be  seen.  Elsewhere  (Ono- 
mast,  s.  V.  Salem)  he  locates  it  more  precisely  at  eight 
Roman  miles  from  Scythopolis,  and  gives  its  then  name 
as  Salumias,  Further,  he  identifies  this  Salem  with  the 
Salim  (q.  v.)  (SaXdfi)  of  John  the  Baptist.  That  a 
Salem  exbted  where  Jerome  thus  places  it  there  need 
be  no  doubt;  indeed,  the  name  has  been  recovered  at 
the  identical  distance  below  Beis&n  by  Van  de  Yelde, 
at  a  spot  otherwise  suitable  for  iEnon.  But  that  this 
Salem,  Salim,  or  Salumias  was  the  Salem  of  Melchize- 
dek is  even  more  uncertain  than  that  Jerusalem  was  sa 
The  ruins  were  probably  as  much  the  ruins  of  Melchiz- 
edek's  palace  as  the  remains  at  Ramet  el-Khalil,  three 
miles  north  of  Hebron,  are  those  of  "Abraham's  house." 
Nor  is  the  decision  assisted  by  a  consideration  of  Abra- 
ham's homeward  route.  He  probably  brought  back  his 
party  by  the  road  along  the  Ghdr  as'far  as  Jericho,  and 
then,  turning  to  the  right,  ascended  to  the  upper  level  of 
the  country  in  the  direction  of  Mamre ;  but  whether  he 
crossed  the  Jordan  at  the  Jisr  Benat  Yakub,  above  the 
Lake  of  Genncsaret,  or  at  the  Jisr  Mejaroia,  below  it, 
he  would  equally  pass  by  both  Scythopolis  and  Jerusa- 
lem. At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
distance  of  Salem  (at  least  eighty  miles  from  the  prob» 
able  position  of  Sodom)  makes  it  difficult  to  suppose 
that  the  king  of  Sodom  can  have  advanced  so  far  to 
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meet  Abrahanii  adds  its  weight  to  the  statemeut  that  the 
roeetuig  took  place  after  Abraham  had  returned— not 
during  his  return,  and  is  thus  so  far  in  favor  of  Salem 
being  Jerusalem.    See  Mrlcuizkdek. 

8.  Professor  Ewald  ((7«fcAK:Ate,i,  410,  note)  pronounces 
that  Salem  is  a  town  on  the  further  side  of  Jordan,  on 
the  road  from  Damascus  to  Sodom,  quoting  at  the  same 
time  John  iii,  28 ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  authority  for 
this,  nor  any  notice  of  the  existence  of  the  name  in  that 
direction  either  in  former  or  recent  times. 

4.  A  tradition  given  by  Eupolemus,  a  writer  known 
only  through  fragments  preserved  in  the  Proeparaiio 
Evangelica  of  Eusebius  (ix,  17),  differs  in  some  impor- 
tant points  from  the  Biblical  account.  According  to 
this,  the  meeting  took  place  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  city 
Argarizin,  which  is  interpreted  by  Eupolemus  to  mean 
"  the  Mountain  of  the  Most  High."  "^4  rgarizin''  (Pliny 
uses  nearly  the  same  form — Argaris,  //.  A^  v,  14)  is,  of 
course,  har'Gerizzim,  Mount  Gerizim.  The  source  of 
the  tradition  is,  therefore,  probably  Samaritan,  since  the 
encounter  of  Abraham  and  Melchizedek  is  one  of  the 
event)  to  which  the  Samaritans  lay  claim  for  Mount 
Crerizim.  But  it  may  also  proceed  from  the  identifica- 
tion of  Salem  with  Shechem,  which,  lying  at  the  foot 
of  Gerizim,  would  easily  be  confoimded  with  the  moun- 
tain itself.    See  Shalkm. 

5.  A  Salem  is  mentioned  in  Jnd.  iv,  4  among  the 
places  which  were  seized  and  fortified  by  the  Jews  on 
the  approach  of  Holofemes.  '^The  valley  of  Salem," 
as  it  appears  in  the  A.  Y.  (rbv  aifXdva  XaXifft),  is  pos- 
sibly, as  Reland  has  ingeniously  suggested  (Palast,  p. 
977),  a  corruption  of  ei'c  avXwva  ci'c  ZoX^fi — **  into  the 
plain  to  Salem."  If  A^X<tfV  is  here,  according  to  fre- 
quent usage,  the  Jordan  valley,  then  the  Salem  referred 
to  must  surely  be  that  mentioned  by  Jerome  and  al- 
ready noticed.  But  in  this  passage  it  may  be  with 
equal  probability  the  broad  plain  of  the  Mukhna  which 
stretches  from  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
the  hills  on  which  Salim  stands,  on  the  other,  which  is 
said  to  be  still  called  the  *' plain  of  Salim"  (Porter, 
Handbook,  p.  340  a),  and  through  which  runs  the  cen- 
tral north  road  of  the  country.  Or,  as  is  perhaps  still 
more  likely,  it  refers  to  another  Salim  near  Zerln  (Jez- 
reel),  and  to  the  plain  which  runs  up  between  those 
two  places  as  far  as  Jenln,  and  which  lay  directly  in 
the  route  of  the  Assyrian  army.  There  is  nothing  to 
show  that  the  invaders  reached  as  far  into  the  interior 
of  the  countT}'  as  the  plain  of  the  Mukhna.  The  other 
places  enumerated  in  the  verse  seem,  as  far  as  they  can 
be  recognised,  to  be  points  which  guarded  the  main 
approaches  to  the  interior  (one  of  the  chief  of  which 
was  by  Jezreel  and  Engannin),  not  towns  in  the  interi- 
or itself,  like  Shechem  or  the  Salem  near  it.  See  Ju- 
piTH,  Book  of. 

6.  (Sept  iv  vpfivy ;  Vulg.  m  pace),  Psa.  Ixx vi,  2.  It 
seems  to  be  agreed  on  all  hands  that  Salem  is  here  em- 
ployed for  Jerusalem,  but  whether  as  a  mere  abbrevia- 
tion to  suit  some  exigency  of  the  poetry  and  point  the 
allusion  to  the  peace  (shaUhn)  which  the  city  enjoyed 
through  the  protection  of  God,  or  whether,  after  a  well- 
known  habit  of  poets,  it  is  an  antique  name  preferred 
to  the  more  modem  and  familiar  one,  is  a  question  not 
yet  decided.  The  latter  is  the  opinion  of  the  Jewish 
commentators,  but  it  is  grounded  on  their  belief  that 
the  Salem  of  Melchizedek  was  the  city  which  after- 
wards became  Jerusalem.  (See  above.)  See  a  remark- 
able passage  in  Geiger's  Urschrijl,  etc.  p.  74-76.  The 
antithesis  in  ver.  1  between  "  Judah"  and  *'  Israel"  might 
seem  to  some  to  imply  that  some  sacred  place  in  the 
northern  kingdom  is  here  contrasted  with  Zion,  the 
sanctuary  of  the  south.  If  there  were  in  the  Bible  any 
sanction  to  the  identification  of  Salem  with  Shechem 
{noticed  above),  the  passage  might  be  taken  as  referring 
to  the  continued  relation  of  God  to  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
ff  jeL  But  the  parallelism  is  rather  one  of  agreement 
than  contrast.  Hence,  Zion  the  sanctuary  being  named 
4a  the  one  member  of  the  Terse,  it  is  tolerably  certain 


that  Salem,  in  the  other,  most  denote  the  same  dty. 
See  Jerusalem. 

SalBma,  in  Arabic  mythology,  is  the  god  of  health 
worshipped  by  a  race  of  giants  who  are  said  to  have  in- 
habited Arabia. 

Sales,  Fbakcis  de.    See  Fr.\kci8  of  Sales. 

Salesians,  an  order  of  recluse  nuns,  otherwise 
known  as  Visitants.    Its  founder  was  count  Francis  <tf 
Sales  (q.  v.),  who  conceived  the  idea  of  providing  an 
asylum  for  widows  and  other  females  in  distress,  and  of 
devoting  them  to  the  service  of  the  sick  and  to  a  relig- 
ious life.    A  vision  encouraged  him  to  carry  forward 
his  purpose,  and  the  active  co-operation  of  a  noble 
widow  (saint),  Franci^ca  du  Chantal,  enabled  him  to 
succeed.     The  order  of  the  Visitation  of  Maiy,  or  Sa- 
lesians, was  the  result.    The  first  house  for  their  use 
was  secured  in  1610,  at  Annecy,and  the  second  in  161S, 
at  Lyons.    Their  rules  (given  by  St.  Francis)  were  mild, 
and  intended  rather  to  promote  spiritual  dispositions 
and  works  of  mercy  than  to  encourage  outward  asceti- 
cism.   The  sisters  were  required  to  take  only  the  simple 
vows;  strict  refirement  was  imposed  only  during  the 
period  of  the  novitiate ;  their  apparel  was  not  required 
to  be  different  from  that  of  ordinary  females,  except 
that  it  should  be  of  black  color  and  modest  appearance. 
In  1618  pope  Paul  V  raised  the  congregation  into  an 
order  De  VisUaOone  B.  V,  M,  nnder  the  rule  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, and  conferred  on  it  all  the  privileges  accorded 
to  other  religious  orders,  making  its  special  mission  the 
training  of  female  children.    The  convents  were  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  diocesan  bishops  by  the 
will  of  their  founder.     Their  number  increased  rapidly, 
the  first  being  established  at  Paris,  in  1619 ;  thirteen  be- 
fore Francis  died  in  1622,  and  eighty-sevcu  during  the 
life  of  mother  du  Chantal  (died  1^1).    The  order  grad- 
uaUy  spread  also  over  Italy,  Germany,  Poland,  Austria, 
Switzerland,  Syria,  and  North  America.    It  is  now  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
having  one  hundred  convents  with  at  least  three  thou- 
sand inmates. 

The  members  of  the  order  are  classed  as  choristers, 
associates,  and  house  companions,  the  first  of  which 
classes  performs  the  duties  of  the  choir,  while  the  last 
takes  charge  of  the  domestic  administration  of  the 
house.  The  modem  nile  is  not  especially  strict,  but 
few  special  fasts  being  prescribed.  The  habit  of  the 
order  is  black,  with  a  black  band  crossing  the  forehead, 
and  a  small  white  breast-doth  pendent  from  the  neck, 
under  which  a  silver  cross  is  suspended  from  a  black 
band.— Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kircken-Lex.  ix,  577  sq. 

Balganeua,  in  Greek  mytholog)%  is  an  appellati^-e 
of  Apollo,  derived  from  the  Boeotian  town  of  the  same 
name. 

Balian,  Jacx)ites,  a  learned  French  Jesuit.,  was  bom 
at  Avignon  in  1557.  He  was  admitted  in  1578  into  the 
Institute  of  St.  Ignatius,  where  he  taught  theology,  and 
also  in  the  province  of  Lyons.  He  was  rector  of  the 
College  of  Besan^on,  and  while  on  a  visit  to  Paris  died 
of  apoplexy,  Jan.  28, 1640.  His  principal  work  is  en- 
titled Amnales  EccUsiastici  V,  T,  (1619).--Uoefer,  iVotrr. 
Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Balians.    See  Saleslaks. 

Sailer,  Jacql'es,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom  at 
Saulien  in  1615.  He  belonged  to  the  order  of  the  Mi- 
nimcs.  After  having  taught  theology,  he  became  pro- 
vincial, and  finally  assbtant  of  the  general  of  his  order. 
He  died  at  Dijon*  Aug.  20, 1707.  He  wrote,  De  Eucha- 
risticis  {IQ8>I) -.—Cacocephalus  (1694) :— Pw^m  sur  ie 
Paradis  et  sur  VA  me  Raisonnable,  in  which  there  is  very 
little  about  paradise.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale, 

S.V. 

BaUg,  Christian  August,  a  German  theologian  of 
great  learning  and  mystical  tendency,  was  bom  near 
Magdeburg,  April  6,  1692.  His  father,  a  pastor,  in- 
structed him  in  Latin,  Greek,  and<  Hebrew.    In  1707  be 
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began  to  study  at  Halle,  and  heard  lectures  from  A.  H. 
Fnnke,  P.  Anton,  Christian  Wolf,  and  others,  also  taking 
frequent  part  in  public  disputations  against  Sodnianism 
and  Bomanism.  From  1710  to  1712  be  studied  at  Jena, 
under  J.  F.  Buddsuis,  J.  A.  Danz,  and  others,  and  took  his 
master's  degree.  In  1714  he  delivered  lectures,  philo- 
sophical, theological,  and  historical,  at  Halle.  The  same 
year  he  pnUished  Pkilosvpkumena  Veterum  et  BecaUi- 
orum  de  Amma  et  ejus  ImmoriaUtate,  at  Halle,  a  work 
which  drew  to  him  the  attention  of  Thomasius.  In 
1717  he  became  conrector  of  the  school  at  Wolfen- 
bQUel,  and  entered  upon  hb  duties  with  a  dissertation, 
De  Ntxu  ComipHorus  ac  InttoMratioms  Ecdetia  ac 
SMamm,  Here  the  excellent  library  funibhed  him 
welcome  means  of  productive  study.  In  172S  he  issued 
bis  work  Dt  Euttfchiamsmo  ante  Eutychem^  in  which  he 
treated  also  of  the  history  of  Nestorianism.  For  this 
work  he  was  6ercely  accused  of  Nestorianism  himself. 
The  lecond  centenary  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  oc- 
eanooed  the  preparation  of  Salig's  master-work,  a  com- 
plete history  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  Apology 
(Halle,  1730).  In  1738  he  issued  an  additional  work  on 
the  hktory  of  Protestantism  outside  of  Lutheranism. 
In  1785  he  published  an  account  of  the  inner  g^wth 
and  strifes  of  Lutheranism,  which  was  bitterly  assailed 
because  of  its  frank  presentation  of  men  and  things  as 
they  actually  were.  As  a  continuation  of  his  labors 
in  the  same  field,  he  undertook  a  complete  history 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  but  did  not  live  to  finish  it. 
He  died  at  WolfenbUttel  in  1785.  He  wrote,  also,  No- 
Au  Prmkttmatumit  SobUue,  See  Ballenstedt,  De  Vita 
<<0Ur«e.i4.^a%n(Hehnstl738);  Herzog,  iZM^fn- 
<»ttxiii,  823-825.     (J.P.L.) 

Salii  were  priests  of  Mars  Gradivus,  and  are  said  to 
bare  been  instituted  by  Numa.  They  were  twelve  in 
Dumber,  chosen  from  the  patriarchs,  and  had  charge  of 
the  sacred  shields  (onct/ta),  which  were  kept  ia  the 
Temple  of  Mars  on  the  Palatine  IlilL  The  distinguish- 
ing dress  of  the  salii  was  an  embroidered  tunic  bound 
with  a  brazen  belt,  the  trabea,  and  the  apex,  also  worn 
by  the  flamines.  Cach  had  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  in 
bis  right  hand  a  spear  or  staff.  The  festival  of  Mars 
was  cdebrated  by  the  salii  on  the  1st  of  March,  and  for 
•ereral  successive  days,  on  which  occasion  they  were 
Mcostomed  to  go  through  the  city  in  their  official  dress, 
euiring  the  ancilia,  singing  and  dancing.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  collegium  were  dected  by  co-optation.  Tul- 
Ins  Hostilius  established  another  collegium  of  salii. 
These  were  twelve  in  number,  were  chosen  from  the 
patricians,  and  appear  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  Quirinus.  They  were  called  the  SalU  Collude 
AgonaleSf  or  Affonetues,  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class, 
h  s.  V. 


Salim  (SoXcf /i  r.  r.  ^aXXu/x ;  Yulg.  SaUm),  a  place 
named  (John  iu,  23)  to  denote  the  situation  of  uEnon, 
the  scene  of  John*a  last  baptisms— Salim  being  the  well- 
known  town  or  spot,  and  ^non  a  place  of  fountains,  or 
other  water,  near  it,  Christ  was  in  Judaea  (ver.  22),  and 
^  whole  scope  of  the  passage  certainly  conveys  the 
nnpreanoa  that  John  was  near  him,  and  consequently 
SaUm  was  either  in  Judaea  or  close  to  its  borders.  The 
oaly  direct  testimony  we  possess  is  that  of  Eusebius 
tod  Jerome,  who  both  aflirm  unhesitatingly  (Onom. 
'*SaMr)  that  it  existed  in  their  day  near  the  Jordan, 
dght  Rooum  miles  south  of  Scy  thopolis.  Jerome  adds 
(under  "Salem"")  that  its  name  was  then  Salwnias, 
Klsewbere  {Ep,  ad  Evangdum,  §  7, 8)  he  sUtes  that  it 
wai  identical  with  the  Salem  of  Melchicedek.  A  tra- 
^itioi  ia  mentioned  by  Reland  {PalasUna^  p.  978)  that 
Salim  was  the  native  place  of  Simon  Zelotes.  This  in 
itMlf  leema  to  imply  that  its  position  was,  at  the  date 
^the  tradition,  belieyed  to  be  nearer  to  Galilee  than  to 
Jodca.  Yarioiw  attempts  have  been  more  recently 
^^  to  determine  the  locality  of  this  interesting  spot. 
Gn  the  following  partieulais  we  chiefly  follow  the  ar- 
^'m^auOk'B  DicLo/the  BUfiet%,Y,). 


1.  Some  (as  Alford,  Greek  Test,  ad  k>c)  propose  Shil- 
him  and  Ain,  in  the  arid  country  far  in  the  south  of 
Judaea,  entirely  out  of  the  circle  of  associations  of  John 
or  our  Lord.  Others  identify  it  with  the  Shalim  of  1 
Sam.  ix,  4 ;  but  this  latter  place  is  itself  unknown,  and  the 
name  in  Hebrew  contains  9,  to  correspond  with  which 
the  name  in  John  should  be  XcyoXci/i  or  YacLKiin, 

2.  Dr.  Kobinson  {BibL  Researches,  iii,  888)  suggests 
the  modem  village  of  Saltm,  three  miles  east  of  Nabl{^ ; 
but  this  b  no  less  out  of  the  circle  of  John's  ministra- 
tions, and  is  too  near  the  Samaritans;  and  although 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  village  contains 
^  two  sources  of  living  watef*  (ibid,  p.  298),  yet  this  is 
hardly  sufficient  for  the  abundance  of  deep  water  im- 
plied in  the  narrative.  A  writer  in  the  Colonial  Ch, 
Ckron,  No.  cxxvi,  464,  who  concurs  iu  this  opinion  of 
Dr.  Robinson,  was  told  of  a  village  an  hour  east  (?)  of 
Salim**  named  Ain-(in,with  a  copious  stream  of  water.** 
Ueut.  Conder  says  {Tent  Work  m  Palestine,  i,  92)  that 
Wady  Farah,  in  the  locality  in  question,  contains  a  suc- 
cession of  little  but  perennial  springs,  from  which  the  wa- 
ter gushes  out  in  a  fine  stream  over  a  stony  bed,  and  that 
the  village  of  Ain-{in  lies  five  miles  north  of  the  stream. 

8.  Dr.  Borday  (City  of  the  Great  King,  p.  564)  is  filled 
with  an  ^*  assured  conviction"  that  Salim  is  to  be  found 
in  Wa^  Seleim,  and  i£non  in  the  copious  springs  of 
Ain  Farah  (ibid,  p.  559),  among  the  deep  and  intricate  ra- 
vines some  five  miles  north-east  of  Jerusalem.  This 
certainly  has  the  name  in  its  favor,  and,  if  the  glowing 
description  and  pictorial  wood-cut  of  Dr.  Barclay  may  be 
trusted,  has  water  enough  (y^ara  tcokka)  and  of  suf- 
ficient depth  for  the  purpose.  But  the  proximity  to 
Jerusalem  b  a  decided  objection.    See  iENON. 

4.  There  is  said  to  be  a  village  called  Salim  in  the 
plain  of  Mukhna,  east  of  NablAs,  which  is  probably  the 
Shalem  of  Gen.  xxxiii,  18  (Porter,  Handbooky  p.  340 ; 
Robinson,  BibL  Researches,  ii,  279) ;  but  it  is  too  far 
north  to  suit  the  Gospel  narrative;  and,  besides,  it  can- 
not be  said  of  it  "  there  is  much  water  there.**  See 
Shalem. 

5.  The  name  of  Salim  has  been  lately  discovered  by 
Van  de  Vclde  (^;yr.a7}(^/*a£iii,845)  in  a  position  exact- 
ly in  accordance  with  the  notice  of  Eusebius,  viz.  six 
English  miles  south  of  Beis&n  and  two  miles  west  of 
the  Jordan.  On  the  northern  base  of  Tell  Redghah  is 
a  site  of  ruins,  and  near  it  a  Mussulman  tomb,  which  is 
called  by  the  Arabs  Sheik  Salim  (see  also  Memoir,  p. 
845).  Dr.  Robinson  (BibL  Researches,  ui,  838)  com- 
plains that  the  name  is  attached  only  to  a  Mu»ulman 
sanctuary,  and  also  that  no  ruins  of  any  extent  are  to 
be  found  on  the  spot ;  but  with  regard  to  the  first  ob- 
jection, even  Dr.  Robinson  does  not  dispute  that  the 
name  is  there,  and  that  the  locality  is  in  the  closest 
agreement  with  the  notice  of  Eusebius.  As  to  the  sec- 
ond, it  is  only  necessary  to  point  to  Kefr-Saba,  where  a 
town  (Antipatris),  which  so  late  as  the  time  of  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  was  of  great  size  and  extensive- 
ly fortified,  has  absolutely  disappeared.  The  career  of 
the  Baptist  has  been  examined  in  a  former  part  of  this 
work,  and  it  has  been  shown  with  great  probability  that 
his  progress  was  from  south  to  north,  and  that  the 
scene  of  his  last  baptisms  was  not  far  distant  from  the 
spot  indicated  by  Eusebius,  and  now  recovered  by  Van 
de  Yelde.  See  John  ;  Jordan.  Salim  fulfils  also  the 
conditions  implied  in  the  name  of  iEnon  (springs),  and 
the  direct  statement  of  the  text  that  the  phice  con- 
tained abundance  of  water.  "The  brook  of  Wady 
Chusneh  runs  close  to  it,  a  splendid  fountain  gushes  out 
beside  the  Wely,  and  rivtdets  wind  about  in  all  direc- 
tions. ...  Of  few  places  in  Palestine  could  it  so  truly 
be  said, '  Here  is  much  water'  **  (Syr,  and  PaL  ii,  846). 
Drake,  however,  avers  that  "  inquiries  of  the  Arabs  and 
fellahln  of  the  district  resulted  in  not  a  man  of  them 
even  having  heard  of  either  of  these  places,*'  i.  e.  Blr 
Salim  and  Sheik  Saltm  (Quar,  Report  of  the  PaL  Ex" 
plor.  Fund,  Jtin.l87S,p,S2%    See  Salem. 
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Salimbeni,  Arcangelo,  an  Italian  painter,  was 
bora  at  Sienna,  and  flourished  from  1667  to  1679.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Sozzi,  and  enriched  his  native  town  with 
a  great  number  of  pictures.  His  best  are  a  /To^  Fan^ 
ihf  and  a  Martyrdom  qfSU  Peter, — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Salimbeni,  Simondio,  son  of  the  following,  wav 
bora  in  1697,  and  died  in  1643.  In  one  of  the  churches 
in  Sienna  are  four  frescos  by  this  artist 

Salimbeni,  Ventura,  called  the  CavaUere  Bevi- 
hcquQf  son  of  Arcangelo,  was  bora  at  Sienna  in  1567. 
He  studied  with  his  father,  and  at  last  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  executed  many  of  his  best  frescos.  The 
number  of  these  b  very  large,  and  in  the  church  of  St. 
Catharine  at  Sienna  are  some  of  the  finest.  At  Florence 
may  be  seen  his  Apparition  of  St,  Michaelf  and  in  Vienna 
a  Holy  FamiUf,  He  died  in  1613. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
GeneraUj  s.  v. 

Salisbury,  John.    See  John  of  Salisbury. 

Salisbury,  Nathaniel,  a  Methodist  minister,  was 
bora  in  Vermont  in  1794,  and  converted  in  Sdpio,  Tomp- 
kins Coun ty,  N.  Y.,  at  the  age  of  twcnty-flve  years.  He 
was  admitted  into  the  Genesee  Conference  on  trial  in 
1822,  ordained  deacon  in  1824.  and  elder  in  1826.  He 
was  employed  on  circuits  eleven  years,  on  stations  sev- 
enteen years,  and  on  districts,  as  presiding  elder,  fifteen 
years,  and  was  on  the  superannuated  list  eleven  years. 
He  was  in  1832  a  member  of  the  General  Conference 
from  the  Oneida  Conference.  He  was  a  man  of  fine 
preaching  abilities,  a  safe  counsellor,  and  was  greatly 
beloved  by  the  people.  He  died  in  Rome,  N.  Y..  Feb. 
18, 1876.     See  Minut€$  of  Conferences,  1876,  p.  63i 

SaUus,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  i£neas,  who  secured  a  prize,  consisting  of  the 
skin  of  a  lion,  in  the  races. 

Salkeld,  John,  who  flourished  from  1576  to  1669, 
was  educated  partly  at  Oxford,  and,  after  being  for 
many  years  a  Jesuit  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  was  con- 
verted by  the  eloquence  of  James  I,  and  by  him  made 
vicar  of  Wellington,  Somersetshire.  From  1636  to  1646 
he  was  minister  of  the  church  at  Taunton,  Devonshire, 
from  which  he  was  ejected  in  the  civil  wars.  He  pub- 
lished, A  Treatise  of  Angels  (Lond.  1613,  8vo)  \— Trea- 
tise of  Paradise,  of  the  Serpent,  Cherubim,  etc.  (1617, 
12mo).     See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Sallai  (Heb.  ^h^,  Saliay',  perhaps  lified  up,  from 
P7D,  $aldl;  or  basket-maker;  Sept.  £f|Xei,  ZaXat,  v.  r. 

SijXi),  the  name  of  two  Hebrews. 

1.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin,  who 
settled  at  Jcrasalem  with  928  tribesmen  on  the  return 
from  captivity  (Neh.  xi,  8),  RC.  cir.  459. 

2.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  priests  who  returned  to  Je- 
rasalem  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii,  20),  B.C.  cir.  459. 
He  is  elsewhere  (Neh.  xii,  7)  called  Sallu  (q.  v.). 

Sal'lu,  the  name  of  two  Hebrews,  differently  spelled 
in  the  original. 

1.  (Heb.  K*liD,  SaUu'  [xilj  in  Neh.  xi,  7],  weighed; 
Sept.  SaXuf,  v.  r.  £i|Xim,  £aX«^/<.)  A  Benjaminite,  son  of 
Meshullam,  dwelling  in  Jerusalem  after  the  return  from 
exile  (Neh.  xi,  7 ;  1  Chron.  ix,  7),  B.C  cir.  459. 

2.  (Heb.  nio,  Sallu',  weighed;  Sept.  JlaXov  v.  r. 
SoXXovaf.)  Another  name  (Neh.  xii,  7)  for  Sallai 
(Neh.  xii,  20),  No.  2  (q.  v.). 

Sallu'mus  (EaXKovfioc  v. r. laKovftog),a  Gnecized 
form  (1  Esdr.  ix,  25)  of  the  name  Sh^vllum  (q.  v.)  of  the 
Heb.  (Ezra  x,  24). 

Sal'^ma  (Heb.  K^^b*  Salma',  a  garment;  Sept. 
£aX/i^v,  £aXai/uuv,  v.  r.  £aX/uu»«/),  the  name  of  two 
men. 

1.  An  ancestor  of  David  and  Christ  (I  Chron.  ii,  11) ; 
elsewhere  Salmon  (q.  v.). 

•  2.  The  second-named  of  three  sons  of  Caleb  the  son  of 
called  the  ^  father"  (i.e.  founder)  of  Bethlehem  and 


of  the  Netophathites  (1  Chron.  ii,  61, 64),  RC  ante  1500. 
Lord  Hervey  {Genealogg  of  Our  Lord,  ch.  iv,  ix)  con- 
founds this  penon  with  the  preceding  (see  Keil,  ad  loeJ). 

Salmftcis,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  nymph  of 
a  fountain  of  the  same  name  in  Cairia.  She  loved  Her- 
maphroditus,  the  son  of  Mercury  and  Venus,  who  was 
possessed  of  extraordinary  beauty ;  but  he  avoided  her 
and  despised  her  prayers.  She  therefore  seized  him  in 
her  embraces  at  a  time  when  he  was  bathing  in  her 
fountain,  and  besought  the  gods  to  join  her  inseparably 
with  him  in  case  he  should  not  listen  to  her  plea.  The 
prayer  was  heard,  and  Hermaphroditus,  previously  m 
man,  thereafter  united  both  the  sexes  in  his  person. 

Salmana'sar  (Vulg.  Salmanasar,  for  the  Gr.  text 
is  lost),  a  less  correct  form  (2  Esdr.  xiii,  40)  of  the  name 
of  the  Assyrian  king  Sualhankser  (q.  v.). 

Salmanticani  (sc  theologi),  a  collection  of  theo- 
logical "  SummsB"  emanating  from  the  college  of  Discal- 
ceate  Carmelites  at  Salamanca,  and  highly  esteemed  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  work,  in  arrange- 
ment and  execution,  is  wholly  in  the  style  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  its  teaching  is  emphatic  in  defending  the 
views  of  the  Angelical  DcKCttM'  to  the  utmost,  particnlariy 
with  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  grace.  Its  authors 
directed  their  argument  especially  against  the  system 
of  Molina  [see  Mou5a,  Luis],  which  was  then  a  sub- 
ject of  controversy.  In  this  course  they  were  supported 
by  the  whole  weight  of  the  University  of  Salamanca, 
which  not  only  clung  to  the  Thomist  doctrines  in  their 
utmost  strictness,  but  whose  faculty  bound  itself  with  a 
unanimous  oath  to  present  only  the  doctrines  of  Augus- 
tine and  Aquinas  in  their  public  lectures.  A  wM'k  con- 
taining the  philosophical  system  of  Aquinas  bad  pre- 
viously been  issued  by  the  Barefooted  Carmelites  of  the 
College  of  Alcahi,  under  the  title  Complutensis  A  riium 
Cursus,  which  served  as  a  preliminary  to  the  Salmanti- 
can  theology.  The  authors  of  the  above  works  are  not 
definitely  known,  though  Antonius,  in  BibL  Bispan., 
mentions  a  Carmelite  father  Antonius  as  the  principal 
author  of  both — a  statement  which  is  disproved  by  the 
preface  to  the  Theology,  T!ie  first  volume  of  the  Sal- 
mantican  theologians  appeared  in  1631,  and  nine  vol- 
umes are  now  known  to  exist  (Pfaff,  Introd,  in  Hist, 
TheoL  Literar,  p.  208,  mentions  ten),  the  last  of  which 
contains  the  tract  De  Incamatione. 

A  smaller  work  on  moral  theology,  Cursus  Tlkeot, 
Moralis  (Venct.  1728,  complete  in  6  vols.),  was  pub- 
lished by  the  same  order  and  school,  whose  authors 
were,  without  exception,  Probabilists.  See  Probabil. 
ISM.  Their  names  are  given  in  the  book.  The  work 
has  been  highly  commended  by  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logians in  the  department  of  morals,  e.  g.  by  Gur}\ 
— Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  ix,  680. 

Salmasius,  Claudius  (Claude  de  Saumaise),  on€ 
of  the  greatest  French  scholars  of  the  17th  century,  was 
bom  at  Semur-en-Auxois,  in  Burgundy,  April  15, 1588. 
His  father,  a  jurist,  gave  him  the  first  elements  of  his 
classic  knowledge;  his  mother,  a  Calvinist,  impressed 
upon  him  her  practical  religion.  At  the  age  often  he 
wrote  Latin  and  Greek.  At  sixteen  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Paris,  and  was  greatly  stimulated  by  in- 
tercourse with  those  great  classic  scholars,  Joseph  Seal- 
iger  and  Isaac  Casaubon.  To  hb  Greek  and  Latin  he 
now  added  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Coptic,  which  he  learned 
without  a  teacher.  In  1606  he  resorted  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Heidelberg  to  study  jurisprudence  under  Gotho- 
fredus,  but  he  found  the  most  attraction  in  the  rich  li- 
brar}',  and  especially  in  its  rare  manuscripts.  He  now 
gave  up  jurisprudence  as  a  specialty,  and  devoted  him- 
self  to  universal  erudition.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one 
he  brought  out  his  richly  annotated  edition  of  Flonis,  a 
work  which  gave  him  a  name  among  the  scholars  of 
the  age.  In  1611  he  printed  at  Paris  his  Scr^or^s 
Uistoria  Augusta,  In  1628  he  married,  and  lived  for 
some  years  near  Paris,  working  upon  his  essajrs  on  Pliny 
and  Solinus.    They  appeared  in  Paris  in  1629  in  two 
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loHa  TaliuDot,  nndn  cbe  titk  PUmaoia  Duttrlatiimn  1 
m  Cm  Jalk  Sotba  Pofyhitvra,  and  obUiued  foi  tfaeii 
mUwr  wide  bme  and  rtlit  to  miiiy  rureign  uaiverei- 
lica.  In  1632  be  iccepied  an  huiionry  prufi»Kirship  at 
Lefdeo,  with  a  comfDrtable  pensiun,  devoting  bimiielf 
to  ovdile  laborf  and  declining  many  tempting  10^418- 
tjona  m  retum  to  Fiance.  Even  the  oflcr  by  Uichelieu 
til  mi  timea  aagieat  a  aalary  if  be  would  come  tu  Parit 
iDd  becooie  tbe  giaat  atat^aman's  biograpber  waa  re* 
qiRirully  decltoed,  witb  tbe  remark  tbat  be  could  not 
CDWOt  to  devote  hia  pen  to  the  work  of  Hattery.  His 
mit  <a  Ibe  primacy  of  tha  pope  (1615)  involved  bim 
IB  tmable  with  tbe  Roman  cbrgy  i  but  the  oanaequeDcet 
alba  Dffaaio  Stgia pro  Carolo  I'rimo  (Leyden,  1649), 
wtikb  be  bad  written  at  the  requeet  <k  the  baniah«l 
king  Cbarlea  II,  weie  much  more  aerioiu,  Tar  it  not  only 
cal]«d  forth  tbe  able  and  paaaionale  rejoinder  of  Hilton, 
Zb/oHio  pro  Popnio  Aa^ieano  (16W),  but  it  brought 
upon  its  author  tbe  disapproval  of  his  republicaa  ni- 
iroDt  in  Ilalland.  Wounded  at  this,  Salmaaius  baa^y 
iixepled  an  invitaUon  of  ChrUliua  of  Sweden  to  enter 
her  KiTice ;  but,  bia  ezpeetationi  not  being  met,  be  re- 
larncd  to  Holland  in  I6&1.  But  hia  health  wai  now 
ccaipletely  bmken.  Salmauiu  becatoe  a  Fioteataot  at 
Uetiklbtrg  while  atill  a  youth,  and  held  fast  to  hia  taith 
UDuliuleself-sacriGce  throughout  life.  He  died  at  Spa 
SepL6,16a3,  and  wai  buried  at  Maeslricht.  Among  bia 
wriung»  Bhicb  bear  upon  religion,  we  may  mention  Dt 
£fiK^  tt  PTtAyttrit:^Di  Ciaani  Virorum  H  Mlt- 
linwt  Coma  : — Super  Ilerodit  In/'aalidda :  —Dt  Tran- 
iabHiatiaK:^Dt  Cruet  etHf-opo.  See  Papillon,  Stfr- 
Halktqiit da  Aulairt de  Bourgogm;  Paquot,  Mintointi 
tltoog,  Reai-Kmyktop.  xiii,  S28-381.     (J.  P.  L.) 

SalmSKBla,  Ehea,  an  Italian  painter,  waa  bora  at 
Bergaoio.  He  waa  ■  pupil  of  Campi  at  Cremona,  af- 
lerwaidi  went  to  Rome,  and  for  fourteen  yean  gave 
biBKlf  to  the  study  of  the  works  of  Raffaelle.  Hia 
■orke  ibow  the  effect  of  thia  study.  Many  of  bis  plut- 
nieiare  at  Bergamo,  but  the  but  may  be  seen  in  Milan, 
B^Cicbir,  CArirtnlAsCanJfl^andothere.  He  died 
is  1616.— Hoefer,  Nom.  Bag.  CAumfe,  a.  v. 

Bolnutron,  Au-iiotiso,  one  of  tbe  original  «x  who 
undated  themselvea  with  LoyoU  in  founding  the  So- 
eittj  of  JesDs.  He  wai  bom  at  Toledo  in  1615.  Har- 
iag  learned  the  ancient  languages  at  AJcala,  be  repaired 
to  the  Univeraity  of  Paris  to  study  philoHophy  and  Ihe- 
dogy.    There  he  became  attached  to  Loyola,  and  was 

Sabsniuently  he  visited  Italy,  snd  promoted  the  cauM 
of  the  new  order  by  cnthueia«tic  public  labors  of  every 
kind.  Hia  talent  for  controversy  waa  of  a  high  order. 
Tbe  pope  nwarded  bis  zeal  by  confcrnng  on  bim  the 
liilt  of  ApoMulic  Nuncio  of  Ireland.  He  was  charged 
bv  Ibe  popes  Rtid  III,  Juliua  HI,  and  Hus  IV  with  the 
fuHioo  oS  papal  theotogian  and  orator  at  the  Council 
ofTreui.  In  co-operaiiun  wiih  Laiiiez,  he  prepared  a 
mcaneni  of  the  eo-called  erroneous  teachings  of  the 
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to  Italy,  and  retired  into  tbe  college  which  he  had 
founded  at  Naplea.  Tbere,  as  president  of  tbe  provin- 
cial section  uf  hia  order  in  Naples,  be  closed  his  daj-s, 
in  1686,  eombaiing  all  forms  of  heresy,  and  preparing 
bia  exlenaire  commentary  on  the  Bible.  His  worka 
were  published,  in  sixteen  volumes  folio,  at  Madrid, 
Mantua,  Briien,  and  Coli^ne  (1697-1612).  Some  of 
the  titles  of  the  separate  volumes  are,  FroUgomtnOB  in 

Srrntone  Donnni  n  Mimii:~De  Ckriiti  Mintcalit: — 
Dt  Paiaonett  Morte  Donim : — De  Returrteliime  tt  Ai- 
ceationt  Domini,    See  Heiiog,  Hial-Eiirjikiep.  xiii,  881. 
(J.  F.  L.) 
Sal'mon,  the  name  of  a  man  and  ofa  hilL 

1.  (Heb.  Salmon',  VlS^iQ,  dolhing,  Ruth  iv,  SI, 
Sept.SaX/iwv  v.r.  SoXfiov;  but  ^oJdmi',  Knbls,  KJL 1 
Chron.  ii,  11,  Sept.  SjO^uav  v.  r.  ^oKufuliv,  A^  V, «  Sal- 
ma;"  and  Salmah',  HOStt,  id.  Kuth  iv,  20,  SepU  £aX- 
IMV  s.  T.  laX/jov,  A.' V.  "Salmon r  H.  T.  SoX/iwf). 
The  Bon  of  Nahshoii  and  tbe  anceuor  aS  Boaa,  of  tbe 
family  of  Judab  and  David  (Knth  iv,  20.  21 ;  I  Chmn. 
ii,n;  Matt.i,4,6;  Lukeiti,B2}.  aCdr.l66D.  See 
Ueskaloot  or  Christ. 

2.  (Heb.  TmuIbiAi,  'i'i'A^,  tka^.)  A  place  named 
(Paa.  Ixvlii,  14)  as  a  battle-field,  q>parently  during  tbe 
Israelitee'  conquest  of  Canaan;  probably  the  Hoont 
Zalmo!!  (q.  V.)  elsewhere  (Judg.  ix,  48)  referred  to. 

Salmon,  Nathaniel,  an  English  clergyman  and 
physician,  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  SabDon,  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge.  He  entered  holy  orders,  but  after 
a  while  abandoned  the  clerical  profetdon  for  that  of 
medicine,  in  tbe  practice  of  which,  and  in  the  study  of 
antiquitira,  he  passed  the  reouunder  of  his  life.  He 
died  April  2, 1742.  Hia  principal  warke  were.  Lira  of 
lie  Knglitk  Biihopi  (Land.  17SS,  8vo) :  —  i/ulory  of 
Ueryin-dikirt  (ibid.  1728);  and  others  on  history  and 
antiquitiea. 
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Pauls  voyage  and  shipwreck:  "When  we  had  scarce 
come  over  agairut  Cnidua,  the  wind  not  suffering  ns, 
we  sailed  under  Crete,  over  against  Sslntone"  (Acts 
xxvii,  7).  CapL  Smith  (of  Jordsubill)  has  shown  the 
naturalness  and  accuracy  of  this  notice  in  bis  own  pe- 
culiar way.  The  direct  course  of  the  ship,  he  states, 
from  Hyra  lo  Italy,  aAer  reaching  Cnidus,  lay  by  the 
north  side  of  Crete;  but  the  wind  at  tbe  time  did  not 
suffer  that,  blowing,  as  be  shows,  from  a  point  some- 
what to  the  west  of  north-west— a  wind  very  prevalent 
in  tbe  Archipelago  in  late  summer.  Then  he  says, 
"  Witb  nortb-west  winds  tbe  ship  could  work  up  from 
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M}Ta  to  Cnidus;  because,  until  she  reached  that  point, 
she  had  the  advantage  of  a  weather  shore,  under  the 
lee  of  which  she  would  have  smooth  water  and  a  west- 
erly current;  but  it  would  be  slowly  and  with  difficulty. 
At  Cnidus  that  advantage  ceased ;  and  unless  she  had 
put  into  that  harl)or  and  waited  for  a  fair  wind,  her 
only  course  was  to  run  under  the  lee  of  Crete,  kutA 
^aXfitovriVt  in  the  direction  of  Salroone,  which  is  the 
eastern  extremity  of  that  island**  {Pauts  Voyage  and 
Shipwreck,  ch.  ii).  They  passed  the  point,  the  evan- 
gelist says,  with  some  difficulty ;  and  the  same  modem 
writer  mentions  the  case  of  a  squadron  (a  portion  of 
the  British  fleet  from  AbAkir)  which  tried  to  take  the 
same  course,  but  had  the  wind  too  westeriy  to  admit  of 
their  doing  so  (see  Lewin,  SU  Paul,  ii,  191).  See  Ship- 
wreck (of  St,  Paul). 

The  classical  name  for  the  headland  is  Salmonium, 
Sammoniumj  or  Samotdum  (l.a\fiiavtoVt  ^afifuitviovi 
^afjuoviov^  Ptolem.  iii,  15,  §  5 ;  Strabo,  ii,  106 ;  x,  474, 
475,  478, 489;  comp.  Pomp.  Mela,  ii,  7,  §  12;  Pliny,  iv, 
20,  §  21).  The  name  Point  Salomon  is  now  usually 
applied  to  the  end  of  Cape  Sidero,  the  easternmost  ex- 
treme of  Crete  (Hcick,  Creta,  i,427);  but  Spratt  (He- 
searches  in  Crete  [Lond.  1865])  thinks  it  is  rather  a 
southern  extension  of  that  headland  called  Cape  Plaka. 
See  Crete. 

Salmoneas,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  son  of 
iEolus  and  Enarete,  and  brother  of  Sisyphus.  He  was 
king  in  Elis  (where  he  built  Salmone),  and  husband, 
first  of  Alcidice,  the  mother  of  Tyro,  and  afterwards  of 
Sidero.  Such  was  his  vanity  that  he  demanded  to  be 
recognised  and  worshipped  as  Jupiter,  and  that,  to  de- 
ceive the  populace,  he  attempted  to  imitate  the  light- 
nings of  Jove  by  causing  flaming  torches  to  be  thrown 
about  htm,  and  the  thunders  of  the  god  by  driving  over 
sounding  bridges  of  brass  with  heavy  war-chariots,  or 
by  dragging  vessels  filled  with  air  behind  his  chariot. 
He  was  even  charged  with  having  murdered  people, 
that  he  might  pretend  that  they  had  fallen  beneath 
his  thunderbolts.  Jupiter  at  length  became  wearied 
of  his  madness,  and  smote  him  with  his  bolt,  besides 
destroying  the  entire  city  of  Salmoue. — ^Vollmer,  W6r- 
(erb.  (L  MythoL  s.  v. 

Sa'lom  (SaXc^/i),  a  Greek  form  in  the  Apocrypha, 
(rt)  incorrectly  (1  Mace,  ii,  26),  for  Salu  (q.  v.),  the  fa- 
ther of  Zimri  (Numb,  xxv,  14) ;  (6)  less  correctly  (Bar. 
i,  7),  for  Shalluh  (q.  v.),  the  father  of  Hilkiah  (1  Chron* 
vi,  13). 

Salo^'md  (£aX<u/t}7,  from  the  Heb.  Dl^l^,  i.  e,  peace- 
Jul),  the  name  of  several  women  mentioned  or  alluded 
to  in  the  N.  T.  and  by  Jodephus, 

1.  Called  also  A  lexatuira,  the  wife  of  Aristobulus  I, 
king  of  the  Jews,  on  whose  death  (B.C.  106)  she  released 
her  brothers,  who  had  been  thrown  by  him  into  prison, 
and  advanced  the  eldest  of  them  (Alexander  Jannsus) 
to  the  throne  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  12, 1 ;  War,  i,  4, 1). 
By  some  she  has  been  identified  with  Alexandra,  the 
wife  of  Alexander  Jannaeus.     See  Alexandra. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Antipater  by  his  wife  Cypres,  and 
sister  of  Herod  the  Great,  one  of  the  most  wicked  of 
women.  She  first  married  Joseph,  whom  she  accused 
of  familiarities  with  Mariamne,  wife  of  Herod,  and  thus 
procured  his  death  (B.C.  34).  She  afterwards  married 
Costobarus;  but,  being  disgusted  with  him,  she  put  him 
away — a  license  till  then  unheard  of  among  the  Jews, 
whose  law  (says  Josephus)  allows  men  to  put  away 
their  wives,  but  does  not  allow  women  equal  liberty 
(B.C.  26).  After  this  she  accused  him  of  treason  against 
Herod,  who  put  him  to  death.  She  caused  much  di- 
vision and  trouble  in  Herod's  family  by  her  calumnies 
and  mischievous  informations;  and  she  may  be  consid- 
ered as  the  chief  author  of  the  death  of  the  princes  Al- 
exander and  Aristobulus,  and  of  their  mother  Mariamne. 
See  Aristobulus.  She  afterwards  conceived  a  violent 
passion  for  an  Arabian  prince,  called  SilUcus,  whom  she 
would  have  married  against  her  brother  Herod's  con- 


sent; and  even  after  she  was  married  to  Alexas,  her  in- 
clination for  Sill«eu8  was  notorious.  Salome  survived 
Herod,  who  left  her,  by  will,  the  cities  of  Jamnia,  Azoth, 
and  Phasaelis,  with  fifty  thousand  pieces  of  money.  She 
favored  Antipas  against  Archelaus,  and  died  A.D.  9,  a 
little  after  Archelaus  had  been  banished  to  Vienne.  in 
Dauphiny.  Salome  had  five  children  by  Alexas — Bere^ 
nice,  Antipater,  Calleas,  and  a  son  and  a  daughter  whose 
names  are  not  mentioned  (Josephus,  A  nt.  xv,  4 ;  xvii.  8). 
See  Herod. 

3.  A  daughter  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Elpis.  In  ad- 
dition to  what  her  father  bequeathed  to  her,  Augustus 
gave  her  a  considerable  dowry,  and  married  her  to  one 
of  the  sons  of  Pheroras,  Herod's  brother  (Joecphos,  A  nt. 
xvii,  1 ;  War,  i,  28,  etc).     See  Herod. 

4.  The  wife  of  Zebedee,  as  appears  from  comparing 
Matt,  xxvii,  56  with  Mark  xv,  40.  It  is  further  the 
opinion  of  many  modem  critics  that  she  was  that  sis- 
ter of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  to  whom  reference  is 
nuide  in  John  xix,  25.  The  words  admit,  however,  of 
another  and  hitherto  generally  received  explanation, 
according  to  which  they  refer  to  the  "Mary  the  wife 
of  Cleophas*'  immediatdy  afterwards  mentioned.  In 
behalf  of  the  former  view,  it  may  be  urged  that  it  gets 
rid  of  the  difficulty  arbing  out  of  two  sisters  having 
the  same  name;  that  it  harmonizes  John's  narrative 
with  those  of  Matthew  and  Mark ;  that  this  circuitons 
manner  of  describing  his  own  mother  is  in  character 
with  John's  manner  of  describing  himself;  that  the  ab- 
sence of  any  connecting  link  between  the  second  and 
third  designation^  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground 
that  the  four  are  arranged  in  two  distinct  coiif^ts; 
and,  lastly,  that  the  Peshito,  the  Persian,  and  liie  ^thi- 
opic  versions  mark  the  distinction  between  the  second 
and  third  by  interpolating  a  conjunction.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  difficulty  arising  out 
of  the  name  may  be  disposed  of  by  assuming  a  double 
marriage  on  the  part  of  the  father;  that  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity to  harmonize  John  with  Matthew  and  Mark,  fur 
that  the  time  and  the  place  in  which  the  groups  are 
noticed  differ  materially ;  that  the  language  addressed 
to  John — "Behold  thy  mother!" — favors  the  idea  of 
the  absence  rather  than  of  the  presence  of  his  natural 
mother ;  and  that  the  vank'ing  traditions  current  in  the 
early  Church  as  to  Salome's  parents,  worthless  as  they 
are  in  themselves,  yet  bear  a  negative  testimony  against 
the  idea  of  her  being  related  to  the  mother  of  Jesus. 
(According  to  one  account,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Jo- 
seph by  a  former  marriage  [£piphan.//<Fr.  Ixxviii,  8] ; 
according  to  another,  the  wife  of  Joseph  [Niceph.  O,  K. 
ii,  3].)  Altogether,  we  can  hardly  regard  the  point  as 
settled,  though  the  weight  of  modem  criticism  is  decid- 
edly in  favor  of  the  former  view  (see  Wieseler,  in  the 
Stud.  M.  Krit.  [1 840]  p.  648).  The  only  events  Recorded 
of  Salome  are  that  she  preferred  a  request,  on  behalf  of 
her  two  sons,  for  seats  of  honor  in  the  kingdom  of  heav- 
en (Matt.  XX,  20) ;  that  she  attended  at  the  cmcifixion 
of  Jesus  (Mark  xv,  40) ;  and  that  she  visited  his  sepul- 
chre (Mark  xvi,  1)  (A.D.  26-28).  She  is  mentioned  by 
name  only  on  the  two  latter  occasions. — Smith.  Sc^ 
Zkrkdbe. 

5.  The  daughter  of  Herodias  by  her  first  husband, 
Herod  Philip  (Josephus,  Ant.  xviii,  5,  4).  She  is  the 
"daughter  of  Herodias"  noticed  in  Matt,  xiv,  6  as 
dancing  before  Herod  Antipas,  and  as  procuring,  at  her 
mother's  instigation,  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist, 
See  Herodias.  She  was  married,  in  the  first  place,  to 
Philip,  the  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  her  paternal  uncle, 
who  died  childless;  and,  secondly,  to  her  cousin  Afisto- 
bulus,  son  of  Herod,  the  king  of  Chalcis,  by  whom  she 
had  three  sons.  The  legendary  account  of  her  death 
(Niceph.  //.  E.  i,  20)  is  a  clumsy  invention  to  the  effect 
that  Salome  accompanied  her  mother  Herodias,  and  ber 
father-in-law  Herod,  in  their  banishment  to  Vienne,  in 
Dauphiny;  and  that,  the  emperor  having  obliged  them 
to  go  into  Spain,  as  she  passed  over  a  ri\'cr  that  was 
frozen,  the  ice  broke  under  her  feet,  and  she  saiik  in  up 
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to  ber  neck,  when,  the  ice  uniting  again,  she  remain- 
ed ihu8  suspended  by  it,  and  safTered  the  same  punish- 
ment she  had  naade  John  the  Baptist  undergo.  See 
Uebod. 

Salomo  brn-Abraham  Laniado.    See  Laniaix). 

Salomo  ben-Abraham  Parohon.    See  Parchon. 

Salomo  bbn-Abraham  URButa    See  Urbino. 

Salome  BBN- David  de  Ouvbyra.     See  Ou- 

TKTRA. 

Salomo  bei«-£l.uakim  Pahzi.    See  Panzl 

Salomo  brn-Jechiel  Loria.    See  Loria. 

Salomo  bem-Jbhuda  Ibk-Gebirou     See  Ibn- 
Gebiruu 

Salomo  ben-Jehuda  Ybroa    See  Ybroa. 

Salomo  ben-Joel  Dubno.    See  Dubno. 

Salomo  BEN-IsAAK.     See  Rashi. 

Salomo  Levi.     See  Paulus  Buroensis. 

Salomo  MoLCHO.    See  Molcho. 

Salomon  di  Norzl    See  Norzi. 

Salomon,  Gotthold,  a  German  rabbi,  was  bom 
at  Sandersleben,  in  the  duchy  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  Nov. 
1, 1781  Up  to  his  sixteenth  year  he  was  educated  in 
Talmtidic  lore  and  literature,  according  to  the  custom 
of  that  time.  After  this  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of 
the  German  language,  especially  through  the  efforts  of 
tkt  chaplain  Bobbe,  who  not  only  allowed  him  to  come 
to  his  achool,  but  also  gave  him  private  lessons.  He 
tbefl  went  to  Dessau,  to  attend  the  lectures  at  the  Jew- 
ish coU^e,  employ ing,  however,  all  his  spare  time  in  ac- 
qoainting  himself  with  German  literature.  In  1802  he 
became  tutor  of  German  and  Hebrew  at  the  Franz 
school,  and  afterwards  he  was  intrusted  with  the  re- 
ligioos  instruction.  In  1806  he  delivered  his  maiden- 
speech,  which  was  very  highly  spoken  of  by  Christians 
who  heard  him.  .Salomon  never  lost  sight  of  hb  in- 
tention to  become  a  preacher;  and  in  this  he  was  en- 
couraged by  his  Christian  friends,  who  not  only  sup- 
I^ied  him  with  the  sermons  of  Zollikofer  and  Kein- 
hardt,  but  even  corrected  his  compositions  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  homiletics.  In  1815  he  went  to 
Beriln,  where  he  delivered  his  first  discourse  in  Jacob- 
soha's  Temple.  He  now  became  known  to  his  corelig- 
ionists;  and  when,  in  1818,  the  Temple  of  the  Reformed 
psnr  at  Hamburg  was  dedicated,  Salomon  was  elected 
naaCant  preacher.  In  the  year  1844  he  dedicated  the 
'*  New  Temple,**  and  attended  the  assemblies  of  the  rab- 
bim  at  Brunswick,  Frankfort,  and  Breslau.  In  the  year 
1^7  he  retired  from  his  duties,  and  died  Nov.  17, 1862. 
Of  bis  numerous  publications  we  mention :  A  vtwahl  von 
Pr^m  (Dessau.  ISiS)  i—Predigtm  (Hamburg,  1819- 
29):— J/o*»,  in  21  sermons  (ibid.  1886):— Z>rtr*d;  as 
J/aa,  Isradite^  and  King,  26  sermons  (ibid.  1837)  i^Eli- 
otylht  Champion  of  Light  and  Truth,  in  19  sermons  (ibid. 
IMO)  '—Dtr  Berg  dea  Herm,  17  sermons  on  the  Deca- 
lo^  (ibid.  1846) : — a^"l*1K3,  comments  upon  Haggai 
a>d  Zechariah  (Dessau,  J806) :  —  The  Pentateuch,  ac- 
cording to  the  Masoretic  text,  with  a  German  transla- 
tkn  and  short  glosses  (Krotoschin,  1848-49,  5  vols.). 
Some  of  his  sermons  were  also  translated  into  £ngli<(h 
br  Miss  A.  M.  Goldsmid  (London,  1889).  See  FUrst, 
^•5t  Jud,  iii,  226  sq. ;  Kayserling,  Bibliothek  judischer 
KmxHredna;  i,  142-277 ;  JostjG^icA.  d.  Judenth,  u. »,  Sec- 
ffK  iii,  366, 371 ;  Griltz,  Gesch,  d,  Juden,  xi,  416  sq. ;  Ph. 
Pbitippson,  Biographische  SMzzen  (Leips.  1866,  3  pts.) ; 
G«ger,  in  the  Zeitschrift ,fur  jiidiadte  Theologie,  ii,  127 
«».;  iii,  91-102;  Ufuere  Zc»«,  vii,  896 ;  Steinschneider, 
ff*ir,  BibUographie,  vi,  17 ;  L.  Philippson,  Predigt-  und 
Sdnl-Magazin,  ii ,  253-269.     (B.  P.) 

Salomon,  John,  professor  of  Hebrew,  was  a  native 
6f  Posen,  where  he  was  bom  in  1628.  He  embraced 
Cbristianity  at  Dantzic,  Jan.  22, 1657.  Two  years  later 
be  was  appointed  professor  of  the  Oriental  languages  at 


the  gymnasium  there,  and  died  July  1, 1683.  He  wrote, 
DemongtrcUiones  XXX  VI f  J  contra  Judaoi  (Frankfort, 
1660): — Programma  ffebr,  ad  Audiendam  Orationem 
Hebr,  de  Prastantia  et  Utilitate  Lingtta  Htbr,  (Danizic, 
1666) : — Programma  de  Jubilcns  H^ceorum  (ibid.  1668, 
etc).  See  FUrst,  BibL  Judaica,  ii,  97;  iii,  229;  Stein- 
schneider, BtUiograph,  Handbuch,  p.  128;  id.  Catalogus 
Librontm  ffebr,  in  BibL  Bodl  p.  2897 ;  Wolf,  J9»6^  flebr, 
i,  480 ;  Delitzsch,  WiasenschaJ},  Kwut  und  Judmthum, 
p.  139,  301;  Basnage,  Bistoire  des  Juift  (Taylor's 
transL),  p.  736.    (K  P.) 

Balonlus,  St.,  bishop  of  Geneva  in  the  middle  of 
the  5th  century,  was  the  son  of  Eucher,  afterwards  bish- 
op of  Lyons.  At  the  early  age  of  ten,  he  entered  the 
monastery  of  Lerins,  and  there  studied  under  Hilary, 
Honorat,  and  Vincent.  It  is  not  positively  known 
whether  Salonius  had  charge  of  the  church  at  Vienna 
or  Geneva,  but  it  was  probably  the  latter.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  assisted,  with  his  father,  at  the  Council 
of  Orange  in  441.  He  died  about  470.  There  remains 
a  writing  of  Salonius,  called  Expositio  Mystica  in  Para- 
boku  Salomonis  et  Ecdesiasien,  The  style  is  simple,  and 
the  most  of  the  exposition  relates  to  ethics. — Hoefer, 
Nouv»  Biog,  GefUrate,  s.  v. 

Salpinx  (a  trumpet),  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  sur- 
name of  Minerva,  Uegeleos,  the  son  of  Tyrsenus,  ded- 
icated to  her  a  temple  with  the  above  name  after  his 
father  had  invented  the  trumpet. 

Salt  (nb^,  melach ;  fiXc),  the  chloride  of  sodium  of 
modem  chemistr}'.  Indispensable  as  salt  is  to  ourselves, 
it  was  even  more  so  to  the  Hebrews,  being  to  them  not 
only  an  appetizing  condiment  in  the  food  both  of  man 
(Job  vi,  6)  and  beast  (Isa.  xxx,  24;  see  margin),  and  a 
most  valuable  antidote  to  the  effects  of  the  heat  of  the 
climate  on  animal  food,  but  also  entering  largely  into 
their  religious  services  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  va- 
rious offerings  presented  on  the  altar  (Lev.  ii,  13 ).  They 
possessed  an  inexhaustible  and  ready  supply  of  it  on  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  the  same  manner 
the  Arabs  of  the  present  day  procure  their  supply  of  salt 
from  the  deposits  of  the  I>eacl  Sea,  and  carry  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  that  article  throughout  Syria.  Here 
may  have  been  situated  the  Valley  of  Salt  (2  Sam.  viii, 
13),  in  proximity  to  the  mountain  of  fossil  salt  which 
Robinson  (Researches,  ii,  108)  describes  as  five  miles 
in  length,  and  as  the  chief  source  of  the  salt  in  the  sea 
itself.  See  Salt,  Valley  of.  Here  were  the  salt-pits 
(Zeph.  ii,  9),  probably  formed  in  the  marshes  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake,  which  are  completely  coated 
with  salt,  deposited  periodically  by  the  rising  of  the 
waters;  and  here  also  were  the  successive  pillars  of  salt 
which  tradition  has  from  time  to  time  identified  with 
Lot's  wife  (Wisd.  x,  7;  Josephus,  Ant,  i,  W,  4),  See 
DuAD  Ska.  Salt  might  also  be  procured  from  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  from  this  source  the  Phoeni- 
cians would  naturally  obtain  the  supply  necessary  for 
salting  fish  (Neh.  xiii,  16)  and  for  other  purposes.  The 
Jews  appear  to  have  distinguished  between  rock-salt 
and  that  which  was  gained  by  evaporation,  as  the  Tal- 
mudists  particularize  one  species  (probably  the  latter) 
as  the  "  salt  of  Sodom"  (Carpzov,  Appar,  p.  718).  The 
notion  that  this  expression  means  bitumen  rests  on  no 
foundation.  The  salt-pits  formed  an  important  source 
of  revenue  to  the  rulers  of  the  country  (Josephus,  Anf, 
xiii,  4,  9),  and  Antiochus  conferred  a  valuable  boon  on 
Jerusalem  by  presenting  the  city  with  875  bushels  of 
salt  for  the  Temple  service  (ibid,  xii,  3, 8).  In  addition 
to  the  uses  of  salt  already  specified,  the  inferior  sorts 
were  applied  as  a  manure  to  the  soil,  or  to  hasten  the 
decomposition  of  dung  (Matt,  v,  13;.  Luke  xiv,  85). 
Too  large  an  admixture,  however,  was  held  to  produce 
sterility,  as  exemplified  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(Deut,  xxix,  23;  Zeph.  ii,  9) ;  hence  a  "salf*  land  was 
synonymous  with  barrenness  (Job  xxxix,  6;  see  mar* 
gin;  Jer.  xvii,  6;  oomp.  Josephus,  War,  iv,  8,  2,  aXpv- 
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pufctfs  Kai  &Y^^*^^)'^  '^^^  hence  also  arose  the  custom 
of  sowing  with  salt  the  foundations  of  a  destroyed  city 
(Judg.  ix,  45),  as  a  token  of  its  irretrievable  ruin.  It 
was  the  belief  of  the  Jews  that  salt  would,  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  lose  its  virtue  (/iuipav^y,  Matt,  v,  13),  and 
become  saltless  {dvaXov,  Mark  ix,  50).  The  same  fact 
is  implied  m  the  expressions  of  Pliny,  sal  uiert  (xxxi, 
39),  gal  tabeacere  (xxxi,  44);  and  Maundrell  {Early 
Travels  [ed.  Bohn],  p.  512)  asserts  that  he  found  the 
surface  of  a  salt  rock  in  this  condition  (see  Uackett,  11- 
lustrat,  of  Script,  p.  48  sq.). 

The  associations  connected  with  salt  in  Eastern  coun- 
tries are  important.  As  one  of  the  most  essential  arti- 
cles of  diet,  it  symbolized  hospitality;  as  an  antiseptic, 
durability,  fidelity,  and  purity.  Hence  the  expression, 
"covenant  of  salt"  (Lev.  ii,  13;  Numb,  xviii,  19;  2 
Chron.  xiii,  5),  as  betokening  an  indissoluble  alliance 
between  friends  (see  Gettysb,  Evang.  Rev,  Oct,  1867); 
and  again  the  expression, "  salted  with  the  salt  of  the 
palace"  (Ezra  iv,  14),  not  necessarily  meaning  that  they 
had  "  maintenance  from  the  palace,"  as  the  A.  Y.  has  it, 
but  that  they  were  bound  by  sacred  obligations  of  fidel- 
ity to  the  king.  So  in  the  present  day,  "  to  eat  bread 
and  salt  together"  is  an  expression  for  a  league  of  mu- 
tual amity  (Kussell,  A  leppo,  i,  232) ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Persian  term  for  traitor  is  nemekharam^ "  faith- 
less to  salt"  (Gesenius,  Thesaur,  p.  790).  The  same  force 
would  be  given  by  the  preservative  quality  of  salt 
(Bahrdt,  De  Fatdere  Salis  [Lips.  1761] ;  Hallervordt,  id. 
[ibid.  1701];  Zeibich,  id,  [Ger.  1760];  Thomson,  Land 
and  Book,  ii,  42  sq.).  See  Covenant.  It  was  possibly 
with  a  view  to  keep  this  idea  prominently  before  the 
minds  of  the  Jews  that  the  use  of  salt  was  enjoined  on 
the  Israelites  in  their  offerings  to  God ;  for  in  the  first 
instance  it  was  specifically  ordered  for  the  meat-offering 
(Lev.  ii,  13),  which  consisted  mainly  of  fiour,  and  there- 
fore was  not  liable  to  corruption  (see  Pontanus,  De  Sale 
Sacrijlc.  [Traj.  1703] ;  Spencer,  Ve  Legis  Rit,  i,  6, 1). 
The  extension  of  its  use  to  burnt-sacrifices  was  a  later 
addition  (Ezra  xliii,  24;  Josephus,  Ant.  iii,  9,  1),  in  the 
spirit  of  the  general  injunction  at  the  close  of  Lev.  ii, 
13.  Similarly  the  heathens  accompanied  their  sacri- 
fices with  salted  barley  -  meal,  the  Greeks  with  their 
oi'Xoxvrat  (Homer,  IL  i,  449),  the  Romans  with  their 
moUi  salsa  (Horace,  Sat,  ii,  8, 200)  or  their  salscBfruges 
(Virgil,  jEn,  ii,  133).  Salt,  therefore,  became  of  great 
importance  to  Hebrew  worehippers :  it  was  sold  accord- 
ingly in  the  Temple  market,  and  a  lai^  quantity  was 
kept  in  the  Temple  itself,  in  a  chamber  appropriated 
to  the  purpose  (Mail  Diss,  de  Usu  Salis  Symbol. 
m  Rebus  Saa-is  [Giess.  1692] ;  Wokenius,  De  Salitura 
Oblalionum  Deo  Factar,  [Lips.  1747];  Josephus,  Ant. 
xii,  3,  3 ;  Middoth,  v,  3 ;  Othon.  l^x,  Rabb.  p.  668).  It 
may,  of  course,  be  assumed  that  in  all  of  these  cases  salt 
was  added  as  a  condiment ;  but  the  strictness  with  which 
the  rule  was  adhered  to — no  sacrifice  being  offered  with- 
out salt  (Pliny,  xxxi,  41),  and  still  more  the  probable, 
though  perhaps  doubtful,  admixture  of  it  in  incense 
(Exod.  XXX,  85,  where  the  word  rendered  "  tempered 
together"  is  by  some  understood  as  "  salted"— leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  svmbolical  force  attached 
to  its  use  (Josephus,  Ant,  iii,  9,  1 ;  Philo,  ii,  255;  Hot- 
tinger,./ttr.  Neb,  Legff.  p.  168) ;  as  was  certainly  the  case 
with  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (Pliny,  /Jist.  Nat,  xxxi, 
44 ;  Ovid,  Fast,  i,  837 ;  Spencer,  De  Leg,  Rit,  iii,  2,  2 ; 
Lukeroacher,  Antiq.  Grtec  Sacr.  p.  350;  Hottinger,  De 
Usu  SaliSf  etc.  [Marburg,  1708];  Schickedanz,  id. 
[Servest.  1758];  Mains,  «/.  [Giei«8.  1692];  Mill,  id, 
(L'lt,  1734]).  Our  Lord  refers  to  the  sacrificial  use  of 
salt  in  Mark  ix,  49,  50,  though  some  of  the  other  asso- 
ciations may  also  be  implied.  The  pnrifying  property 
of  salt,  as  opposed  to  corruption,  led  to  its  selection  as 
the  outward  sign  in  Elisha's  miracle  (2  Kings  ii,  20, 21), 
and  is  also  developed  in  the  New  Test.  (Matt,  v,  13; 
CoL  iv,  6).  The  custom  of  rubbing  infants  with  salt 
(Ezra  xvi,  4)  originated  in  sanitani'  considerations,  but 
received  also  a  symbolical  meaning  (Richter,  De  Usu 


SaHs  apud  Priseos  Prof  am  a  Sacro  [Zittao,  1766]). 
— Smith;  Kitto. 

SALT,  Ecclesiastical  Usb  of.  It  would  appear 
from  a  sentence  of  Augustine  that  in  the  4th  century 
it  was  customary  to  use  salt  in  baptism,  at  least  in 
Milan.  Salt  was  placed  in  some  churches  on  the 
tongues  of  the  catechumens,  as  an  emblem  of  wisdom 
and  an  admonition  to  attain  it.  With  salt,  milk  and 
honey  were  given.  In  the  Sacramenlary  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  after  a  form  for  the  benediction  and  coDsecfation 
of  salt,  it  is  said,  "  Hac  oratione  expleta,  acdpiat  aacer- 
dos  de  eodem  sale,  et  ponat  in  ore  infantis,  dicendo, 
Accipe  sal  sapicntiae  in  vitam  aetemam"  ("  This  bene- 
diction being  finished,  let  the  priest  take  a  portion  of 
the  same  salt  and  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  the  infuit, 
saying,  Take  the  salt  of  wisdom  to  eternal  life").  See 
Farrar,  Eccles.  Diet,  s,  v. 

SALT,  City  of  (Heb.  Ir  ham-Me'lachj  Thw^^rS-, 
Sept.  at  iroKii/Q  £a^a)v,  v.  r.  i)  woKig  rwv  aXwv ;  Vulg. 
civitas  Salis) J  the  fifth  of  the  six  cities  of  Judah  which 
lay  in  the  "  wilderness"  (Josh,  xv,  62).  Ita  proximity 
to  Engedi,  and  the  name  itself^  seem  to  point  to  ito  be- 
ing situated  close  to,  or  at  any  rate  in  the  neighborhood 
of,  the  Salt  Sea.  I)r.  Robinson  (Bib,  Res,  ii,  109)  ex- 
presses his  belief  that  it  lay  somewhere  near  the  plain 
at  the  south  end  of  that  lake,  which  he  would  identify 
with  the  Valley  of  Salt  (q.  v.).  This,  though  possbly 
supported  by  the  reading  of  the  Vatican  Sept.,  **  the 
cities  of  Sodom,"  is  at  present  a  mere  conject^ire,  since 
no  trace  of  the  name  or  the  city  has  yet  been  discov- 
ered in  that  position.  On  the  other  hand,  Van  de 
Velde  {Syr,  and  PuL  ii,  99;  Memoir,  p.  Ill,  and  Map) 
mentions  a  Nahr  Malth  which  he  passed  in  his  route 
from  Wady  el-Rmail  to  Sebbeh,  the  name  of  which 
(though  the  ortjiography  is  not  certain)  may  be  found 
to  contain  a  trace  of  the  Hebrew.  It  is  one  of  four  ra- 
vines which  unite  to  form  the  Wady  eI-Bed(in.  Another 
of  the  four,  Wady  'Amreh  {ibid.),  recalls  the  name  of 

Gomorrah,  to  the  Hebrew  of  which  it  is  very  similar. 

Smith.  It  seems  most  probable  that  it  took  its  name 
from  salt  works  or  mines.  At  the  south-western  ex- 
tremity of  the  Dead  Sea  stands  a  remarkable  rani^e  of 
hills  of  pure  salt,  and  near  them  "  the  City  of  Salt"  was 
perhaps  situated.  There  are  ancient  niins  at  the  mouth 
of  Wady  Zuweireh,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  range ; 
and  others  at  Um-Baghek,  five  miles  farther  north. 
One  or  other  of  these  places  may  mark  the  site  of  **  the 
City  of  Salt"  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  345;  Tristram, 
Land  of  Israel,  p.  318  sq.). — Kitta     See  Judah. 

SALT,  Covenant  of.  See  Covenant;  Salt.- 
SALT  SEA,  usually  known  as  « the  Dead  Sea."  This 
is  the  largest  lake  in  Palestine,  and  in  many  respects 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  world.  (The  following  ac- 
count of  it  is  chiefly  taken  from  the  dictionaries  of 
Kitto  and  Smith.)     See  Palestine. 

I.  Names, — This  body  of  water  has  received  a  variety 
of  designations  from  writers  both  ancient  and  n»odem ; 
and,  as  they  are  characteristic,  they  demand  a  brief  ex- 
amination here. 

1.  "  The  Salt  Sea^  is  the  most  common  Scripture  ap- 
pellation (Hbjsn  DJ,  Yam  ham-Melach  ,•  Sept,  })  ^d- 
Xaffija  Twp  aXwv,  or  aXo^' ;  also  i|  ^aXa<raa  ri  aXvinf^  * 
Vulg.  Mare  Salis).  It  is  evidently  a  descriptive  name, 
probably  intended  to  indicate  both  the  saltness  of  it8 
water  and  the  character  of  the  plain  and  hills  along  its 
southern  margin  (Reland,  PalcssL  p.  240).  It  occurs  in 
the  earliest  books  of  the  Bible,  but  is  not  found  later 
than  the  time  of  Joshua  (Gen.  xiv,  3 ;  Numb,  xxxiv, 
3;  Deut.  iii,  17;  Josh,  iii,  16;  xv,  2,  5;  xviii,  19).  In 
the  Talmudical  books  it  is  likewise  called  "  the  Sea  of 
Salt"  (Xnb^T  Ktt'i).  See  quotations  from  the  Tal- 
mud and  the  Midrash  Tehillim  by  Reland  {Palcesf.  p. 
237). 

2.  "  The  Sea  of  the  Plain,"  or,  more  properly,  of  the 
Arabah  (HS^rn  D^,  Y6m  ha-Arabdh;  Sept,  [jj]  S-a- 
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Xaam  [n^c]  'Apapa ;  Tolg.  Mare  aoUtudbm),  is  also  a 
deamptiYe  title,  showing  its  geographical  position  in 
the  centre  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Arebah.  It  is  first 
eo^doyed  in  combination  with  the  preceding,  as  if  Mo- 
ses bad  heard  it  on  his  approach  to  Palestine  (Deut.  iii, 
17);  and  possibly  it  may  have  afterwards  supplanted 
the  older  name  (iv,  49 ;  2  Kings  xiv,  25),  with  which  it 
IB  sometimes  associated  (Josh,  iii,  16;  xii,  8;  DeuU  iii, 
17).  See  Arabah. 
3.  "•  The  Eatt  8ea^  is  the  only  other  name  employed 

inSeriptnre  Pd*l^^i?  B^Hr  1^'YAn  htik'Kadmom; 
Sept. )}  bttkatjva  ij  vpbc  dvaroKaQ ;  Vulg.  Mare  Ori- 
tjaak\  It  is  used  by  Ezekiel  (xlvii,  18),  Joel  (ii,  20), 
and  Zechariah  (xiv,  8,  where  the  A.  V.  has  "  the  former 
lea,"  although  the  Hebrew  is  the  same),  to  distinguish 
it  firom  the  Mediterranean,  which  was  called  "  the  west- 
mT  fpnnxn,  liteially  **  latter,*"  though  when  opposed 

to  *p1S*ip  it  means  **  western'^* 

Id  one  passage  (Ezek.  xlvii,  8)  it  is  styled,  without 
previoas  reference,  ^the  Sea"  (Cjn,  ha-Ydm),  and  dis- 
tingaished  from  "  the  great  sea" — the  Mediterranean — 
(ver.  10). 

A.  The  Sea  of  Sodom  (Dino  '^^  ^XT)  is  found  in  the 
Talmud  (Keland,  p.  287, 248),  no  doubt  because  common 
tnditioD  represented  the  city  of  Sodom  as  having  been 
enguUed  by  it.  Its  connection  with  Sodom  is  first 
Mggetted  in  the  Bible  in  the  book  of  2  Esdras  (v,  7)  by 
the  name  **  Sodomitish  sea**  {mtire  SodomUicum). 

5.  Josephua,  and  before  him  Diodorus  Siculus  (ii,  48 ; 
xix,  98),  names  it  Ute  Aspkaltic  Lake — ri  'Ao^aKririQ 
\i^v^  {AnL  i,  9;  iv,  5,  1;  ix,  10, 1 ;  War,  i,  38,  5;  iii, 
IM;  ir, 8,  2, 4),  and  once  X.  ri  do^aXro^po^  {Ant^ 
xrii,  6,  5).  Also  {ibid,  v,  1,  22)  rj  Zoiofiirt^  Xifivti. 
This  name  was  adopted  by  Galen  and  other  ancient 
vriters,  apparently  because  bitumen  or  asphaltum  was 
cto  found  floating  on  ita  surface  or  lying  along  its 
ibores(Reland,  p.241). 

6.  The  name  Dead  Sea  appears  to  have  been  first 
ned  in  Greek  (^dXaffffa  vttpd)  by  Pausanias  (v,  7) 
tod  Gflkn  (iv,  9),  and  in  Latin  (mare  mortMum)  by 
Josdn  (xxxvi,  8,  6),  or,  rather,  by  the  older  historian, 
Trogos  Pompeiins  (B.G.  cir.  10),  whose  work  he  epito- 
mized. It  is  employed  also  by  Eusebius  {Onomast,  s.  v. 
locofia).  The  expressions  of  Pausanias  and  Galen  im- 
ply that  the  name  was  in  use  in  the  country ;  and  this 
U  corroborated  by  the  expression  of  Jerome  (Comm,  on 
Dtn.  xi,  45),  **  Mare  .  .  .  quod  nunc  appellatur  mortu- 
bul"  The  origin  of  this  name  is  given  by  Jerome  (ad 
Ezek.  xlni),  **  In  quo  nihil  poterat  esse  vitale;""  and  in 
Uitt  respect  modem  research  has  to  a  large  extent  oon- 
finned  ancient  tradition,  proving  that  the  name  is  ap- 
propriate. The  Jewish  writers  appear  never  to  have 
ised  it,  but  it  has  become  established  in  modem  litere- 
tflre  finnn  the  belief  in  the  very  exaggerated  stories  of 
iu  deadly  character  and  gloomy  aspect,  which  them- 
selves probably  arose  out  of  the  name,  and  were  due  to 
the  preconceived  notions  of  the  travellers  who  visited 
its  ihorea,  or  to  the  implicit  faith  with  which  they  re- 
cetred  the  statements  of  their  guides.  Thus  Maunde- 
ville  (ch.  ix)  says  it  is  called  the  Dead  Sea  because  it 
Bwretb  not,  but  is  ever  still— the  (act  being  that  it  is 
freqaently  agitated,  and  that  when  in  motion  its  waves 
hare  gtttt  force.  Hence  also  the  fable  that  no  birds 
cmld  fly  across  it  and  live,  a  notion  which  the  expe- 
neoce  of  almost  every  modem  traveller  to  Palestine 
v«dd  coDtradict. 

7.  The  Arabic  name  is  Bohr  Lutj  ^  the  Sea  of  Lot.** 
Tbe  name  of  Lot  is  also  specially  connected  with  a 
snail  piece  of  land,  sometimes  island,  sometimes  penin- 
^  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake.  Another  frequent 
<l(agnation  among  the  modem  inhabitants  is  El-Bahei- 
r^  d-Mffetak,  "  I^ad  Sea,"  suggested  by  its  character. 

II.  Phgneal  Features,  ^  I.  General  Posifinn,^  The 
I^  Sea  is  situated  in  the  lowest  part  of  that  great 
TiOey  which  stretches  in  m  direct  line  due  south  from 


I  the  base  of  Hermon  to  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Akabah. 
The  valley  is  a  chasm  or  fissure  in  the  earth'n  crust,  be- 
ing for  nearly  200  miles  below  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
The  Dead  Sea  is  the  reservoir  into  which  all  its  waters 
flow,  and  from  which  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  escape 
except  by  evaporation.  It  is  the  lowest  and  largest  of 
the  three  lakes  which  interrupt  the  rush  of  the  Jordan's 
downward  course.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  pool  left  by  the  ocean 
in  its  retreat  from  what  there  is  reason  to  believe  was 
at  a  very  remote  period  a  channel  connecting  the  Medi- 
terranean with  the  Red  Sea.  As  the  most  enduruig 
result  of  the  great  geol<^ical  operation  which  deteiv 
mined  the  present  form  of  the  country,  it  may  be  called, 
without  exaf^ceration,  the  key  to  the  physical  geogra- 
phy of  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  therefore  in  every  way  an 
object  of  extreme  interest 

The  valley  is  shut  in  on  the  east  and  west  by  parallel 
ranges  of  mountains,  having  steep,  ragged,  and  bare 
sides,  furrowed  by  wild  ravines.  The  eastern  range  is 
somewhat  higher  than  the  western.  In  the  parallel  of 
Jericho  the  ranges  expand  slightly,  and  the  valley  there 
attains  its  greatest  breadth— about  twelve  miles;  but 
they  contract  again  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  continue  in  parallel  lines  throughout  its  entire 
length.  The  diflb  which  hem  in  the  valley  are  here 
steeper,  higher,  and  wilder  than  elsewhere,  and  the 
scenery'  is  more  bleak  and  desolate.  The  sea  occupies 
the  whole  width  of  the  valley,  in  many  places  washing 
the  sides  of  the  cWtk, 

2.  Terrace  Banks,  —  It  is  deserving  of  special  note 
that  the  nwuntain-sides  and  low  plains  on  both  the 
eastern  and  western  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  marked 
by  a  series  of  terraces,  manifestly  water-lines  of  some 
remote  ages.  The  highest  is  very  distinctly  seen  on 
the  mountain-chain  of  Moab,  extending  along  the  tops 
of  the  clifb  like  a  huge  shelf.  Its  elevation  appears  to 
be  about  1800  feet;  and  on  the  western  range,  at  vari- 
ous places,  there  is  a  corresponding  terrace.  This  ter- 
race has  been  frequently  noticed  by  travellers,  but 
special  attention  was  recently  given  to  it  by  Tristram 
who  remarks:  ** These  terraces  in  the  old  Secondarv 

• 

limestone  must  be  about  the  present  level  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  they  seem  to  tell  of  a  period  long  ante- 
cedent to  the  Tertiary  terraces  and  deposits  below,  when 
the  old  Indian  Ocean  wore  the  rocks  and  scooped  out 
the  cavems,  as  its  unbroken  tide  swept  up  fVom.  the 
coasts  of  Africa ;  or  when  the  Salt  Sea  formed  one  in  a 
chain  of  African  lakes'*  {Land  of  Israel^  p.  247). 

About  280  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  Dead 
Sea  are  traces  of  another  ancient  shore-line,  marked  by 
a  strip  of  alluvial  marl  adhering  to  the  rocks  and  cliffs, 
particularly  at  the  north-west  angle,  and  down  as  far  as 
Ras  el-Feshkhah  (ibid,  p.  256).  It  is  also  seen  at  Wady 
Derejah  and  Ain-Jidy.  The  deposit  is  mixed  with 
shells  of  existing  species,  layers  of  gypsum,  and  gravel. 
Where  there  are  ravines  ranning  down  to  the  sea  be- 
tween high  cliffs,  the  deposit  reaches  up  their  sides  in 
places  to  a  height  of  400  feet,  and  then  slopes  away  in 
a  series  of  terraces  to  the  present  level  of  the  sea,  as  if 
the  water  had  gradually  and  slowly  evaporated.  At 
one  point  Tristram  counted  on  the  shore  **  no  less  than 
eight  low  gravel  terraces,  the  ledges  of  comparatively 
recent  beaches,  distinctly  marked.  The  highest  of  these 
was  forty-four  feet  above  the  present  sea-level"  (p.  278). 
At  Jebel  Shukif,  a  short  distance  north  of  Engedi,  Tris- 
tram, in  addition  to  the  lower  terraces  noted  elsewhere, 
measured  the  elevations  of  three  high  terraces.  The 
first  at  a  height  of  322  feet,  marked  by  a  deposit  of 
marl  on  limestone ;  the  second  665  feet,  formed  of  hard 
limestone ;  and  the  third  1654  feet,  of  crystalline  lime- 
stone {ibid,  p.  295). 

3.  Circuit  of  the  Shore,  —  The  contour  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  as  delineated  in  most  maps,  is  regular,  the  shore- 
lines having  few  indentations,  and  the  curves  at  the 
north  and  south  being  uniform.  Recent  researches — 
especially  those  of  Lynch,  Robinson,  and  Tristram- 
have  shown  that  this  r^ularity  of  outline  is  incorrect. 
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The  western  than  espedaHy  hia  long  prmnontorlea  and 
deep  baj's,  anil  the  curvet  at  the  north  and  louth  are 
verv  far  fivm  being  ho  gracefully  roimded  aa  atuat  char- 
tographerB  have  delineateil  them. 

Uii  the  north,  at  the  embuucbure  of  the  Jordan,  a 
low  prumouCOTV  is  in  iimceea  of  gradual  formatioii  by  tbe 
muildy  deposili  brought  down  hy  Ihe  river.  Itiamoatly 
bare,  deslitute  of  all  vegeuiion,  and,  like  the  adjoining 
plaiii.eoveredwithaniuouBcmat,  At  present  il  projeota 
iiiio  the  lake  inaie  than  a  mile.  When  the  water  is 
very  high,  ■  portion  is  oveiflawed.  Tu  the  westward  lies 
a  deep  bay,  and  beyond  it  a  long,  low  isthmus,  covered 
with  cairns  of  looae  rounded  etonea.  De  Saulcy  has 
given  to  this  isthmus  the  name  Rejflm  LDt,  "Lot's 
ruin:"  but  (his  name  is  not  heard  on  the  spoL  The  ru- 
ins are  shapeless  and  desolate.  They  are  of  the  highest 
antiquity,  and  may  perhaps  be  of  the  ara  oT  the  "  ciliea 

The  shore-line  now  trends,  witb  an  easy  curve,  to  the 
anuth-weet,  and  then  la  the  south,  until  it  reaches  the 
bold  headland  of  Raael-Feahkhah.  So  far  it  is  flat  and 
■andy,  and  the  adjoining  plain  dreary  and  naked,  save 
where,  at  long  intervals,  a  little  brackish  spring  risee, 
or  a  tiny  streamlet  flows,  and  there  eane-brakes  and 
shrubberies  of  tamarisk  are  seeiL  Kiilges  of  dn(l  mark 
the  water-line,  and  are  composed  of  broken  canes  and 
willow  hranches,  with  trunks  of  palms,  poplars,  and 
other  trees,  half  imbedded  in  slimy  mud,  and  all  cov- 
ered with  incrustatiima  of  salt. 

A  few  miles  north  of  Kaa  el-Feebhhah  are  aoDie  con- 
fused heap*  and  long  ridges  of  loose  unhewn  stones  and 
mounds  of  earth,  to  which  De  Pauley  has  given  the 
nante  <¥umran.  Other  travellers,  however,  have  been 
unaucceraful  in  discovering  here  any  traces  of  ■  ruined 
city,  or  of  the  name  which  the  French  savant  has  given 
to  "it  (Triatram,  p.  249 ;  Porter,  Handbook,  p.  203). 

Ras  el-Feshkbah  is  a  bold  headland  of  crysulline 
limestone,  descending  ftam  a  height  of  aome  15(10  feet 
in  broken  cliffs  into  the  deep  sea.  It  ban  all  passage 
along  the  shore ;  but  Tristram  by  great  exertions 
climbed  round  its  face.  It  is  cleft  asunder  hy  Wady 
en-Nir,  the  continuation  of  the  Kidrun.    At  the  base 

used  in  the  tnanulaclure  of  little 
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■old  to  the  pilgrims  at  Jenisalem.  "Tbe  — iMimre 
seemed  to  have  been  partially  ejected  in  a  liquid  ftam, 
and  to  have  streamed  down  the  cliflb.  It  was  goio^lv 
mixed  with  flinls  and  pebbles,  sometimea  covering  iliie 
boulders  in  large  splashea,  and  then,  in  the  aea  ilttlf. 
funned  the  matrixof  a  very  hard  cougiisnerate  of  grarel 
and  dinta.    When  thrown  into  the  fire,  it  burned  with  a 

Ump"  (Tristram,  p.  2M). 

South  uf  Raa  el-Feshkhah  the  cliffs  retreat,  leaving 
a  plain  along  the  shore,  varying  from  one  to  two  mile; 
in  breadtb,  and  extending  to  Ain-Terabeh.  about  mx 
miles  distanU  The  plain  is  an  alluvial  deposit  wiih 
layen  of  gravel,  and  having  ^its  of  pure  sand  prujccl- 
iiig  at  intervals  into  tbe  sea.  It  is  partially  coverrtl 
with  shrubberies  of  tamarisk,  acacia,  and  rvtcm  (s  spe- 
cies of  Aroom,'  the  Gtnula  ralam  of  Forvkal,  aboundin): 
in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai),  and  towards  the  south  n-iih 
dense  cane-brakes.  The  coating  of  alluvial  marl  which 
once  covered  it  is  now  in  many  places  worn  awayi  and 
deep  gullies  rend  it  in  all  direcliona.  Enough  remaiin 
to  show  that  its  top,  like  that  of  the  plains  at  the  nonh- 
em  and  southern  ends  of  the  lake,  funned  the  old  Ter- 
tiary level  of  the  waters  (ibid.  p.  S5C). 

In  the  plain  is  a  copious  brackish  spring,  witb  a  tem- 
perature o(W  Kahr.  Farther  south  is  Ain-Terabeh.  s 
small  fountain,  slighlly  brackish,  ooiing  up  Iroin  ihe 
sand  a  few  feel  from  the  shore.  Between  it  and  the 
diffa  is  a  dense  thicket  abounding  witb  birdt  and  beasts : 
ducLw,  leal,  pochard,  thruBh,  bulhul;  with  swine,  leop- 
ard, jackal,  fox,  hare,  and  porcupine  (ibid.  p.  278). 

From  Ain-Tcrabeh  lo  Kas  Menied  (six  miles)  the 
coHst  plain  is  a  mere  strip,  frequently  interrupted  by 
rocky  beadlands  which  dip  into  tbe  waves.  Wiumrn 
is  here  abundant  with  pebbles  imbedded.  "In  a  liiiif 
bay,  just  before  reaching  Wady  Shukif,  we  were  atnirk 
by  a  powerful  sulphurous  odor,  and  a(Ur  some  search 
found  hot  water  bubbling  througb  the  gravel,  at  a  reni- 
perature  of  9a°  Fahr.,  only  ux  inches  from  the  hi. 
The  smell  of  sulphur  and  rotten  eggs  was  very  siront:. 
and  while  scooping  in  the  gravel  my  hands  became 
quite  black,  and  my  boots  were  covered  with  a  yelkw 
iiicrustarion.  Pebbles  thrown  in  became  incr^jsted  wiili 
sulphur  in  a  few  minutes,  and  all  the  rocks  in  the  wa. 


TUB  Ueud  tS«a  from  Alu-Jldf ,  looking  aunth. 
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which  were  here  quite  hot — of  the  temperature  of  8(P 
F<hr. — were  covered  with  it.  There  must  be  an  enor- 
moos  discharge  of  this  mineral  water  under  the  sea,  as 
the  heat  of  the  water  extends  for  two  hundred  yards,  and 
the  odor  to  a  much  greater  distance.  The  ordinary  tem- 
pecatnre  of  the  sea  elsewhere  was  62^  {tlncL  p.  279) .  On 
the  south  side  of  this  spring  is  Jebel  Shukif,  a  high, 
bold  peak  projecting  into  the  sea.  Two  miles  beyond 
it  is  the  oasis  of  Eugedi,  a  plain  some  two  miles  square, 
forming  a  delta  to  two  glens  which  empty  into  it  per- 
ennial streamlets  of  fresh  water.  These,  with  the  **  foun- 
tain of  the  kid"  itself,  make  this  spot  a  paradise  in  the 
midst  of  a  drearv  desert.     See  Enoedl 

South  of  Engedi  the  plain  becomes  wider,  but  it  is 
hue  and  desolate.    The  cliflb  rise  over  it  in  broken 
masses  of  pale-brown  limestone,  divided  by  yawning 
ehasms,  while  the  alluvial  deposits  along  their  base  are 
as  white  as  snow.     Two  milra  southward  a  spring  of 
fetid  water  (Birket  el-Khulil)  oozes  up  on  the  margin 
of  the  sea,  having  a  temperature  of  SS^  Fahr.     Other 
springs  nmst  exist  beneath  the  waves,  for  the  water 
near  the  shore  is  much  hotter  than  elsewhere,  and  the 
whcde  sarroonding  air  is  filled  with  fumes  of  siUphuret- 
ed  hydrt^en.     No  traces  of  trap-rock  are  anywhere 
seen;  bat  near  Wady  Rhuderah  are  veins  of  crystalline 
limestone,  and  great  quantities  of  flint,  coated  with  ox- 
ide of  iron.     These  De  Saulcy  and  others  mistook  for 
lava  torrenta.     The  coast  has  the  same  general  features 
as  far  as  the  hill  and  fortress  of  Sebbeb,  the  ancient 
Maaada  (q.  v.).     There,  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  are  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  camp ;  and  beyond  it  the  aspect  of 
the  plain   is  that  of  utter  and  even  painful  sterility. 
^Elsewhere  the  desolation  is  comparatively  partial; 
here  it  reigns  supreme.    The  two  miles  of  ni^ed  slope 
that  lay  between  our  path  and  the  sea  are  difficult  to 
descritw.     They  are  formed  of  a  soft,  white,  and  very 
salt  deposit,  torn  and  furrowed  by  winter  torrents  in 
every  direction,  which  have  left  fantastic  ruins  and  cas- 
tles of  olden  shape,  flat-topped  mamelons,  cairns,  and 
every  imaginable  form  into  which  a  wild  fancy  could 
have  moulded  matter,  standing  in  a  labyrinth,  north 
and  south,  before  and  behind  us"  (ibid,  p.  815).     The 
Birket  el-Khulil  just  alluded  to  is  a  shallow  depression 
oil  the  shore,  which  is  tilled  by  the  water  of  the  lake 
when  at  its  greatest  height,  and  forms  a  natural  salt- 
pan.    After  the  lake  retires  the  water  evaporates  from 
the  hollow,  and  the  salt  remains  for  the  use  of  the 
ArabsL    They  also  collect  it  from  similar  though  smaller 
spots  farther  south,  and  on  the  peninsula  (Irby,  June  2). 
One  feature  of  the  beach  is  too  characteristic  to  escape 
mention  —  the  line  of  drift-wood  which  encircles  the 
lake,  and  marks  the  highest,  or  the  ordinary  high,  level 
of  the  water.     It  consists  of  branches  of  brushwood, 
and  of  the  Umbs  of  trees,  some  of  considerable  size, 
brought  down  by  the  Jordan  and  other  streams,  and  in 
eoone  of  time  cast  up  on  the  beach.    They  stand  up  out 
of  the  sand  and  shingle  in  curiously  fantastic  shapes,  all 
signs  of  life  gone  from  them,  and  with  a  charred  though 
Uanched  look  very  desolate  to  behold.     Among  them 
are  said  to  be  great  numbers  of  palm-trunks  (Poole,  p. 
&) ;  some  doubtless  floated  over  from  the  palm-groves 
on  the  eastern  shore  already  spoken  of,  and  others 
brought  down  by  the  Jordan  in  the  distant  days  when 
the  palm  flourished  along  its  banks.     The  drift-wood  is 
aatnnted  with  salt,  and  much  of  it  is  probably  of  a  very 
great  age. 

Farther  south  the  shore  recedes,  forming  a  bay  some 
eight  miles  in  length,  the  water  in  places  almost  wash- 
ing the  base  of  the  clifl^  One  wild  glen,  called  Um- 
Baghek,  breaks  through  the  mountains,  and  sends  out  a 
tiny  stream  with  a  dense  fringe  of  evergreens.  Not 
far  from  it  is  another  hot  sulphur  spring,  which  spreads 
its  saflbcating  odors  around.  On  the  south  the  bay  is 
bounded  by  the  oasis  of  the  Wady  Zuweireh— a  plain 
of  some  extent,  sprinkled  with  tamarisks  and  acacias, 
aad  torn  in  all  directions  with  torrent-beds,  through 
whkh  the  winter  rains  and  the  streamlets  from  numer- 


ous sulphurous  and  brackbh  springs  find  their  way  to 
the  sea.  The  cliffs  and  peaks  which  rise  over  the 
oasis  appear  from  a  distance  to  exhibit  traces  of  vol- 
canic action,  but  closer  inspection  proves  that  there  are 
no  igneous  rocks  here  or  elsewhere  along  the  western 
shore.  Veins  of  ruddy  limestone,  blocks  of  ironstone, 
and  multitudes  of  nodules  of  black  flint  look  like  trap- 
dikes  and  craters  in  the  distance.  There  are,  however, 
a  few  cinders  and  8cori»  observable  here  and  there 
along  the  shore. 

A  short  distance  sonth  of  the  Wady  Zuweireh  is  Jeb- 
el Usdum,  a  range  of  hills  running  from  north  to  south 
a  distance  of  seven  miles,  with  an  average  elevation  t»f 
three  hundred  feet,  composed  of  a  solid  mass  of  rock- 
salt.  The  top  and  sides  are  covered  with  a  thick  coat- 
ing of  marl,  gypsum,  and  gravel,  probably  the  remains 
of  the  Post-tertiary  deposit  uplifted  upon  the  salt.  The 
declivities  of  the  range  are  steep  and  rugged,  pierced 
with  huge  caverns,  and  the  summit  shows  a  serried 
line  of  sharp  peaks.  The  salt  is  of  a  greenish-white 
color,  with  lines  of  cleavage  as  if  stratified,  and  its  base 
reaches  far  beneath  the  present  surface.  The  name  of 
the  range,  Khashm  Usdum,  appears  to  preserve  a  me- 
morial of  the  ancient  guilty  *^city  of  the  plain.*'  See 
Sodom. 

At  the  month  of  the  Wady  Zuweireh  are  some  heaps 
of  rough  stones  and  the  shattered  walls  of  a  small  tow- 
er, marked  by  De  Saulcy  as  the  remains  of  Sotlom. 
That  city  may  have  stood  in  this  region,  but  it  requires 
some  power  of  imagination  to  identify  it  with  these 
insigniflcant  ruins. 

At  the  northern  end  of  Jebel  Usdum  is  the  mouth 
of  Wady  Muhaw&t,  which  exhibits  some  very  remark- 
able geological  features.  Its  sides  are  diflb  of  old  lime- 
stone, showing  here  and  there  on  their  surface  traces 
of  Post -tertiary  marl;  ''but  since  the  marl  has  been 
washed  out  there  has  been  a  second  filling-in  of  an  ex- 
traordinary character,  which  is  only  now  in  course  of 
denudation.  There  are  exposed  on  the  sides  of  the 
wady,  and  chiefly  on  the  south,  large  masses  of  bitumen 
mingled  with  graveL  These  overlie  a  thick  stratum 
of  sulphur,  which  again  overlies  a  thicker  stratum  of 
sand  so  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur  that  it 
yields  powerful  fumes  on  being  sprinkled  over  a  hot 
coal.  Manv  blocks  of  the  bitumen  have  been  washed 
down  the  gorge,  and  lie  scattered  over  the  plain  below 
along  with  huge  boulders  and  other  traces  of  tremen- 
dous floods. . . .  The  layer  of  sulphurous  sand  is  gener- 
ally evenly  distributed  on  the  old  limestone  base,  the 
sulphur  evenly  above  it,  and  the  bitumen  in  variable 
masses.  In  every  way  it  differs  from  the  ordinary 
m^de  of  deposit  of  these  substances  as  we  have  seen 
them  elsewhere.  Again,  the  bitumen,  unlike  that  which 
we  pick  up  on  the  shore,  is  strongly  impregnated  with 
sulphur,  and  yields  an  overpowering  sulphurous  odor; 
above  all,  it  is  calcined,  and  bears  the  marks  of  having 
been  subjected  to  extreme  heat."  This  discovery  is 
exceedingly  important;  and  the  remarks  of  Tristram 
upon  it  will  be  read  with  the  deepest  interest  by  all 
students  of  the  Bible.  "Here,  so  far  as  I  can  judge, 
we  have  the  only  trace  of  anything  approaching  to 
volcanic  action  which  we  have  met  with  in  our  careful 
examination  of  the  northern,  western,  and  southern 
shores.  The  only  other  solution  of  the  problem — the 
existence  of  a  bituminous  spring  when  the  supply  of 
water  was  more  abundant — would  scarcely  account  for 
the  regular  deposition  of  sulphurous  sand,  and  then  of 
the  sand  with  the  bitumen  superimposed.  I  have  a 
great  dread  of  seeking  forced  corroborations  of  scriptur- 
al statements  from  questionable  physical  evidence,  for 
the  sceptic  is  apt  to  imagine  that  when  he  has  refuted 
the  wrong  argument  adduced  in  support  of  a  scriptural 
statement,  he  has  refuted  the  scriptural  statement  it- 
self; bnt,  so  far  as  I  can  understand  this  deposit,  if 
there  be  any  physical  evidence  left  of  the  catastrophe 
which  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  or  of  similar 
occurrences,  we  have  it  here.    The  whole  appearance 
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pmnts  to  I  ibower  of  hot  eulphur,  uid  in  irmptino  or 
bilumen  upon  il,  wbicb  wouLJ  nsUirally  be  calcined  and 
irnpregnated  by  iu  fumes  ^  uid  thu  at  a  geological  pe- 
riod quite  sulMequent  to  all  tbe  diluvial  and  alluvia] 
actiuii  uf  wbicb  ve  have  such  abundant  evidence.  Tbe 
oiiaiitruphe  muet  have  been  eiiice  the  furaiation  of  ibe 
wady,  gince  the  depou^on  of  the  marl,  and  white  tbe 
water  was  at  iiH  piesent  level;  therefore,  probably  dur- 
ing the  hbtoric  period"  ()>.  Sa6-S&7). 

The  shore-line  rung  for  nearly  three  miles  south- 
waid  along  the  base  of  Jebel  Usdum,  and  then  aweepa 
sbarply  touiiil  to  the  east,  leaving  on  the  Fouth  a  nakeil, 

-  - .   -  -.jg  jjiiig  fi^iji  jiiji^jj  j^ 
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wide.     It  is 


M  low  that  when  tbe  wi 
a  large  section  of  it  is  Hooded.  Si 
fram  the  salt  range  on  the  west,  and  from  the  higher 
ground  of  the  Arabah  on  the  south,  run  acton  it,  con- 
verting large  poitiona  into  impassable  swamps.  On  its 
southern  border  the  <Jd  diluvium  terrace  rises  like  a 
white  wall  to  a  height  of  more  than  two  hundred  feet. 
«  getting  close  to  it  I 


icfon 


winter  torrents  and  the  wearing-away  of  the  softer  de- 
poaiis.  The  Sabkah  ia  bounded  on  the  east  by  Wady 
Tufeileh,  one  of  the  principal  drsUu  oT  the  Ambah,  and 
containing  a  brackish,  perennial  stream.  Bejond  it 
the  character  of  tbe  surface  completely  changes.  The 
ground  rises  in  an  easy  slope  to  the  foot  of  the  Moab 
Mountains,  and  ia  covered  with  dense  thickets  of  reeds, 
tamarisk,  acacia,  retem,  lyiiphus,  and  other  shrubs,  in- 
termixed with  fertile  fields, cultivated  by  theUhawari- 
neh  Arabs  (as  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  (ih6r  are  called, 
here  the  worst  representatives  of  their  race),  and  pro- 
ducing abundant  crops  of  wheat,  maiie,  indigo,  melons, 
and  cucumbers.  Tristram  saya :  "  The  place  positivelv 
awarmed  with  birds  in  conntlesa  myriads.  There  were 
doves  by  tlie  score  on  every  bush,  lai^e  and  small  (  Taitur 
ritoriia  and  71  ^jiyji'ius),  bulbuls,  the  hopping-thrusb, 
shriites,  tbe  gorgeous  little  iun-bird  resplendent  in  the 
light,  aivd,  once  more,  our  new  spanuw.  The  Abyssin- 
ian lark,  pipits,  and  wagtails  luxuriated  in  the  moiat 
which  were  fringed  by  drooping  tufts 
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for  some  fire  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  NisKi- 
reh,  becoming  gradually  oarrawer  ■■  the  ebote-lioe  iq>- 
proaches  the  rocky  aidea  of  the  mountains.  Tbe  geo- 
logical formation  of  this  eastern  range  ia  different  frm 
(he  western.  The  fnmt  diffa  are  red  soixlsUHW,  apiw- 
enlly  overlying  hard,  ciystalUne  UnKatone,  and  loppad 
by  more  recent  calcareous  rock.  Trap  bootders  and 
fragments  of  greenstone  and  sienila  an  smira  iJtmg 

Such  are  the  great  southern  shores  of  the  Dead  Sco. 
The  great  valley  ia  here  narrower  than  at  the  nortbon 
shore,  not  because  of  any  contraction  in  the  mountun- 
ranges,  but  arising  from  the  ridge  of  Lsdum,  which  wia 
evidently  thrown  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  valley  at 
some  |>eriod  aubsequent  to  the  formation  of  theAr^ah. 
The  projecting  base  of  Jebel  L'edum  on  the  vest,  and 
the  high  fertile  region  ofEs-tjaiieb  on  the  east,  contract 
the  southeni  end  of  the  lake  into  the  form  of  a  anni- 
circular  bay  about  six  miles  in  diameter.  A  few  Biln 
farther  north  the  aborea  on  each  ude  expand  so  muck 
he  sea  is  almost  doubled.  Tbe 
shores  is  dreary  and  dnolate  in 
ineexLreme.  i ne sa]l-incmsl«d  plain, the  wbitedowBi 
of  the  Arabah,  the  naked  line  of  sJalt  bills,  the  bare  and 
scathed  mountain-ranges  on  each  side,  all  Ijlaxing  under 
the  rays  of  a  vertical  aun,  form  a  picture  of  utter  and 
stem  descdalion  such  as  tbe  mind  can  scarcely  conceii-e. 

On  the  northern  side  of  Wady  Niroeireh  a  namnr 
strip  of  saline  plain,  very  low  and  very  barren,  ioler- 
renes  between  tbe  shore  and  the  monntains.  Here  aod 
there,  at  a  little  fountain  or  at  the  mouth  of  a  laiiDt, 
a  clump  of  buehea  or  a  cane-brake  may  be  seen. 

The  PcIRIUu{uo/c^Z,ua>l,"  the  Tongue"  [see  Bat], 
ia  the  moat  remarkable  feature  on  the  eastern  stiore. 
it  juts  out  opposite  the  great  ravine  of  Kerak.     The 
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of  caper  iCappatu  yligi/pliuca)   in   full  tiuwi 
teemed  with  a  prodigality  of  life"  (p.  336). 

Thia  fertile  tract  touches  the  south-eastern 
the  ses,  and  continuea  along  it  as  it  ttenda 
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peninsula  bears  some  resetnblaiice  li 
the  toe  projecting  northward  and  fotmiag  ■  sharp 
promoniray.  Its  length  is  about  nine  milea,  and  from 
the  heel  or  south-westvni  point  to  the  soulhem  shore- 
line is  seven  miles.  The  main  body  is  ■  Post-tertisiy 
deposit  composed  of  layers  of  marl,  gypsum,  and  sandy 
conglomerate,  manifestly  coeval  with  the  great  diluvial 
terrace,  and  corresponding  with  it  in  elevation.  The 
top  is  a  table-land,  broad  towards  the  south,  but  gradu- 
ally narrowing  to  a  serried  ridge  at  the  Doithem  end. 


The  Dead  Soa  Avm  the  bclgbu  behind  Selibe 
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Uiug  lines  and  grvupa  of  while  lenUi  It  ia  worthy  of 
(|Ncul  note  that  in  the  wadya  ind  akinK  the  alHtTes 
pieces  of  sulpbur,  biuinwn,  Tock-uk,  uiil  pumice-Mune 
■re  found  in  great  pruAuioD.  PnAwbly,  if  examined 
vith  caie,  geulugical  phcnumeaa  amilai  to  thoaa  in 
Waily  Mabawat  might  be  fuuml  on  thi>  peninaula,  and 
loiae  additioaal  light  thu*  thrown  upon  the  deatruction 
dT  the  citiea  of  the  plain.  Poole  ityt  "  the  MiU  l^>pear- 
ed  salpbunHi*"  (Journal  R.  G.  S.  uri,  62-G4).  ' 

The  liule  plain  at  the  moutb  of  Wady  Droa,  or  Ke- 
lak,  affurda  a  Mriliing  cuDtnst,  in  iu  thickels  of  ever- 
pttaa  and  luxuriant  com-fielda,  lo  the  arid  denlatiun 
uf  ibe  adjoiaing  peninsula.  It  is  here  that  the  few  in-  I 
habitauia  of  the  peniuiHila  reside,  in  a  wretched  village 
cslkd  Mezra'ah. 

The  ihnre  of  the  Dead  Sea  between  the  peninwla 
and  the  DorthMiaatem  angle  baa  ne^'er  been  thuroii^h- 
ly  expUncd.  Stetzen,  Irby  and  Mangles,  De  Saulcy, 
and  mora  lecently  the  party  of  the  Due  de  Luyiie*, 
■  '"    '        '  »  places;  and  Lieut.  Lynch  and  hiH     ' 
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body  of  the  range.     Baaalt  alK>  appeani 

piaiu  of  Basban,  at  othera  bunting  through  the  sand- 
jib  (Amaa)  and  Zerka  Ha'lo  appear  like  huge  renta  in 

gny  and  bbu:k  trap  cut  througb  the  aandatone,  and 
a  copious  ruuntala  of  hot,  nilphuroua  water  lemla  a 
ueaming  river  into  the  aea  amid  thickels  of  palma 
ud  tamariski.     This  is  Callirrhog,  so  celebrated  in  old- 

\iMa  oT  the  Jordan  vulcauic  eruptiona  bave  produced 
ioDWDae  dows  of  basaltic  mck,  portions  of  which  had 
been  orertlowed  into  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  Among 
otbet  amaUer  basaltic  streams  three  were  found  border- 
mf  on  the  eastern  edi^  of  the  Dead  Sea  lo  the  south 
of  the  little  plain  of  Zarah  (M.  Lartel's  paper  lo  French 
.^tademvofSdencea;  we  iu  Joanial  of  Sac  Lit.  July, 
la6b,p.i96). 

The  plain  between  the  mountains  and  the  mouth  of 
Ibe  Jordan  is  in  general  well  walemd,  and  covered  with 
taiion  and  occaHonal  thickets  of  Uma- 
d  acacia.     At  the  ruins  of  Suweimel 


rkable  feature  of  the  northern  porlkm  of 
the  eastern  heights  is  a  plateau  whicb  diviiks  the 
mountaiua  half-way  up,  apparently  forming  a  gigantic 
landing-place  In  ihe  alupe,  and  stretching  iiurtbvrard 
from  the  Waily  Zerka  Ma'In.  It  ia  very  gJainly  to  be 
seen  from  Jerusalem,  especisllv  at  auiiset.  wheu  many 
uf  the  points  of  these  fascinating  inoantaiiia  come  out 
inlo  unexpected  relief.  This  plateau  appears  lu  be  on 
the  same  general  level  with  a  similar  plateau  uu  the 
western  side  oppuaite  to  it,  with  the  top  of  the  rock  of 
Sebbeh,  and  perhapa  with  ibe  Mediterranean. 

4.  The  difltennvnt  of  the  Dttid  titii  bave  never  vet 
been  taken  with  auflicient  accuracy.  Its  longest  axis  ia 
situated  nearly  north  and  suutb.  It  lies  between  ap  6' 
30"  and  SP  4t>'  N'.  lat.,  nearly;  and  thue  its  water  sur- 
face ia  from  N.  to  S.  as  neailv  as  poaeible  4U  geographi- 
cal, or  46  Englinh  miles  long.  Uii  the  other  han.1.  it 
lies  between  !<o^  24'  and  »h^  S7'  £.  lung.,  nearly:  and 
its  greatest  width  (some  three  miles  south  of  Ain-Jidy) 
is  about  9  geographical  mites,  or  10^  English  miles. 
The  ordinary  area  of  the  upper  portion  is  about  174 
square  geographical  milea;  of  the  channel,  39;  and  of 
the  lower  portion,  hereafter  styled  Ihe  lugoon,  16— in  all, 
about  260  square  geographical  miles.  It  muat  be  re- 
membered that  tbia  variea  conuderably  at  different  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  and  in  different  years.  When  the  sea 
is  tilled  up  by  winter  rains,  the  ^t  plain  on  the  south 
ia  aubmerged  for  eeveral  miles.  Tbe  annual  runfall, 
tflo,  ia  not  uniform  in  Palestine.  Some  yeara  it  ia  nwre 
than  double  what  it  ia  in  oihera,and  tfaia  produces  a 
corresponding  effect  on  the  volume  uf  water  in  the  sea, 
and  consequently  on  its  area.  At  its  northern  end  Ihe 
lake  receives  the  stream  of  the  Jonlan;  on  its  eastern 
ade  the  Zerka  Ha'ln  (the  ancienl  Callirrho^,  and  pos- 
siblv  the  more  ancient  en-Eglaim),  Ihe  Mojib  (iheAr- 
non  of  the  Bible),  and  the  Beni-Hemid.  On  t)>e  sontb 
the  Kurshy  or  el-Ahsy,  and  on  the  west  that  ufAin- 
Jidy.  These  are  probably  all  perennial,  though  varia- 
ble, streams;  but,  in  addition,  the  beds  of  the  torrenta 
which  lead  through  the  mountains  east  and  west,  and 
over  the  Hal,  shelving  plains  on  both  north  and  south 
of  [he  lake,  show  that  in  the  winter  a  very  Urge  quan- 
tity of  water  mnat  be  puureil  into  it.  There  ate  alao  all 
along  the  western  side  a  considerable  number  of  springe, 
some  fresh,  k 
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,    less  absorbed  by  the  sand  and  shingle  of  the  beach,  ini 
The  peninsula  of  Lisan  dividea  the  aea  into  two  »t 


Section  of  the  Desd  Bea  trnm  North  to  Sunth. 
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tions :  that  on  the  north  is  an  elongated  oval  in  form, 
while  that  on  the  south  b  almost  circular.  The  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  channel  between  the  peninsula  and 
the  mainland  is  not  much  more  than  two  miles  across. 
The  northern  section  is  a  deep,  regularly  formed  basin, 
the  sides  descending  steeply  and  uniformly  all  round,  as 
well  on  the  north  and  south  as  on  the  east  and  west. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  sea. 
Lynch  ran  seven  lines  of  soundings  across  it  from  shore 
to  shore,  and  found  it  deepest  between  Ain-Terabeh  and 
Wady  Mojib,  that  is,  about  the  centre  of  the  northern 
section.  From  this  point  the  depth  decreased  gradual- 
ly towards  the  Lis&n  on  the  south  and  the  mouth  of  the 

• 

Jordan  on  the  north.  The  greatest  depth  found  by 
Lynch  was  1308  feet,  but  Lieut  Molyneux  records  one 
sounding  taken  by  him  as  1850  feet.  The  deep  part 
of  the  lake  terminates  at  the  peninsula.  The  greatest 
depth  of  the  channel  between  the  LisAn  and  the  western 
shore  is  only  thirteen  feet,  and  no  part  of  the  southern 
section  was  more  than  twelve  feet  in  depth  (Lynch,  Offi- 
cianteport,  p.  48). 

It  appears  that  when  the  water  is  very  low  there  are 
two  practicable  fords  from  the  peninsula  to  the  main- 
land— one  across  the  narrow  channel,  and  the  other  run- 
ning from  the  isthmus  to  the  northern  point  of  Jebel 
Usdum  (Seetzen,  Retsen,  ii,  868;  Irby  and  Mangles, 
Travels,  p.  140). 

5.  The  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  without  a  paral- 
lel in  the  world.  From  experiments  made  by  boiling 
water  in  1837,  Messrs.  Moore  and  Beke  supposed  the  de- 
pression to  be  about  500  feet.  In  the  following  year, 
Kussegger  with  his  barometer  made  it  about  1400  feet. 
Symonds  by  trigonometrical  survey,  in  1841,  calculated 
the  depression  at  1812  feet ;  and  the  level  run  by  Dale, 
an  oflker  of  L3mch*s  expedition,  gave  a  result  of  1816 
feet.  A  still  more  careful  measurement  has  been  recent- 
ly made  by  the  corps  of  English  engineers  under  Capt, 
Wilson,  with  the  following  result:  *'Tbe  levelling  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Dead  Sea  has  been  performed 
with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy,  and  by  two  inde- 
pendent observers,  using  different  instruments,  and  the 
result  may  be  relied  upon  as  being  alnolutely  true  to 
within  three  or  four  inches.  The  depression  of  the  sur- 
face on  March  12,  1865,  was  found  to  be  1292  feet;  but 
from  the  line  of  drift-wood  observed  along  the  border  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  it  was  found  that  the  level  of  the  water 
at  some  period  of  the  year — probably  during  the  winter 
freshets — stands  two  feet  six  inches  higher,  which  would 
make  the  least  depression  1289.5  feet.  Capt.  Wilson  also 
learned,  from  inquiry  among  the  Bedouin,  and  from 
European  residents  in  Palestine,  that  during  the  early 
summer  the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  lower  by  at  least 
six  feet.  This  would  make  the  greatest  depression  to 
be  as  near  as  possible  1298  feet.  .  .  .  The  most  recent 
observation  before  that  now  given,  by  the  Due  de 
Luynes  and  Lieut.  Vignes,  of  the  French  navy,  agrees 
with  our  result  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  consider- 
ing that  the  result  was  obtained  by  barometric  observa- 
tion, the  depression  given  by  them  being  1286  feet  on 
June  7,  1864,  which  at  most  differs  only  twelve  feet 
from  the  truth,  if  we  suppose  the  Dead  Sea  was  then  at 
its  lowest"  (Sir  Henry  James,  in  the  A  iheturum). 

The  exact  amount  of  the  depression  will,  of  course, 
vary  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  waters  at  different 
seasons.  Traces  along  the  shore  prove  that  the  level 
has  varied  as  much  as  fifteen  feet  within  the  past  half 
century  (Hobinson,  Physical  Geogi'aphy,  p.  190).  It  is 
a  singular  coincidence  that  the  depth  and  depression  of 
the  Dead  Sea  are  verj'  nearly  equal,  each  about  1300 
feet ;  the  elevation  of  Jerusalem  above  the  Mediterra- 
nean is  about  twice,  and  above  the  Dead  Sea  about  three 
times  that  number  (ibid.  p.  190). 

6.  The  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  more  intensely  salt 
than  that  of  any  other  sea  known.  It  has  also  a  bitter, 
nanseous  taste,  and  leaves  upon  the  skin  a  slightly  greasy 
feeling.  Yet  it  is  transparent  as  the  water  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, and  its  color  is  the  same — a  delicate  green. 


Its  specific  gravity,  and  consequent  buoyancy,  is  verr 
great.     Bathers  float  easily  in  an  upright  poeiti<»  with 
head  and  shoulden  above  the  surface.     Lvnch  savs  that 
eggs,  which  would  have  sunk  in  the  ocean,  floated  here 
with  only  two  thirds  immersed.     This  peculiarity  wm 
well  known  to  the  ancients  (Josephus,  War^  iv,  8,  4; 
Aristot.  Meteor,  ii,  8 ;  see  also  in  Reland,  p.  241,  249). 
Of  its  weight  and  inertia  the  American  expedition  \uA 
also  practical  experience.     In  the  gale  in  which  the 
party  were  caught  on  their  first  day  on  the  lake,  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  Jordan  and  Ain-Feshkhah,  **  it 
seemed  as  if  the  bows  of  the  boats  were  encountering 
the  sledge-hammers  of  the  Titans."    When,  however, 
**  the  wind  abated,  the  sea  rapidly  fell ;  the  water,  fiom 
its  ponderous  quality,  settling  as  soon  as  the  agitatiof; 
cause  had  ceased  to  act"  (Lynch,  Narrative,  p.  268).  At 
ordinary  times  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  action 
of  the  surface  of  the  lake.    Its  waves  rise  and  fall,  and  surf 
beats  on  the  shore,  just  like  the  ocean.     Nor  is  iu  oc4or 
dissimilar  to  that  of  the  sea.     The  water  has  an  oihr 

• 

feel,  owing  possibly  to  the  saponification  of  the  lime  and 
other  earthy  salts  with  the  perspiration  of  the  skin,  and 
this  seems  to  have  led  some  observers  to  attribute  to  it 
a  greasy  look;  but  such  a  look  exists  in  imagination 
only.     It  is  quite  transparent,  of  an  opalescent  green 
tint,  and  is  compared  by  Lynch  (ibieL  p.  887)  to  diluted 
absinthe.     Lynch  (p.  296)  distinctly  contradicts  the  as- 
sertion that  it  has  any  smell,  noxious  or  not.    So  do  the 
chemists  who  have  analyzed  it.     One  or  two  phenom- 
ena of  the  surface  may  be  mentioned.     Many  of  the  old 
travellers,  and  some  modem  ones  (as  Osbum,  PaL  Past 
and  Present,  p.  443,  and  Churton,  Land  of  the  Monmtg^ 
p.  149),  mention  that  the  turbid,  yellow  stream  of  the 
Jordan  is  distinguishable  for  a  long  distance  in  the  lake. 
Molyneux  (p.  129)  speaks  of  a  ^curious  broad  strip  of 
white  foam  which  appeared  to  lie  in  a  straight  luie 
neariy  north  and  south  throughout  the  whole  length  of 
the  sea  .  .  .  some  miles  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Jor- 
dan" (comp.  Lynch,  Narrative,  p.  279, 295).    "  It  aeeroed 
to  be  constantly  bubbling  and  in  motion,  like  a  stream 
that  runs  rapidly  through  still  water;  while  nearly  over 
this  track  during  both  nights  we  observed  in  the  sky  a 
white  streak  like  a  cloud  extending  also  north  and  south, 
and  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach."    Lines  of  foam  on 
the  surface  are  mentioned  by  others,  as  Robinson  (Pkys- 
ical  Geography,  i,  608),  Borrer  {Journey,  etc,  p.  479), 
Lynch  {Narrative,  p.  288).     From  Ain-Jidy  a  current 
was  observed  by  Mr.  Clowes's  party  running  steadily  to 
the  north  not  far  from  the  shore  (comp.  Lynch,  ibid.  p. 
291).     It  is  possibly  an  eddy  caused  by  the  influx  of  the 
Jordan.     Both  De  Saulcy  {Narrative,  Jan.  8)  and  Rob- 
inson {Physical  Geography,  i,  504)  speak  of  spots  and 
belts  of  water  remaining  smooth  and  calm  while  the  rest 
of  the  surface  was  rippled,  and  presenting  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  islands  (comp.  Lynch,  Narrative,  p.  288; 
Irby,  Travels,  June  5).      The  haze  or  mist  which  per- 
petually broods  over  the  water  has  already  been  men- 
tioned.    It  is  the  result  of  the  prodigious  evaporation. 
Lynch  continually  mentions  it.     Irby  (June  1)  saw  it 
in  broad  transparent  columns,  like  waterspouts,  only  very 
much  larger.     Extraordinary  effects  of  mirage,  due  to 
the  unequal  refraction  produced  by  the  heat  and  moist- 
ure, are  occasionally  seen  (Lynch,  NatTative,  p.  820). 
The  remarkable  weight  of  this  water  is  due  to  the  very 
large  quantity  of  mineral  salts  which  it  holds  in  solu- 
tion.    The  details  of  the  various  analyses  are  given  in 
the  following  table,  accompanied  by  that  of  sea-water 
for  comparison.     From  that  of  the  United  States  expe- 
dition it  appears  that  each  gallon  of  the  water,  weighing 
\2\  lbs.,  contains  nearly  3^  lbs.  (3.819)  of  matter  in  solu- 
tion— an  immense  quantity  when  we  recollect  that  sea- 
water,  weighing  10}  lbs.  per  gallon,  contains  less  than  | 
lb.     Of  this  3^  11)8.  nearly  1  lb.  is  common  salt  (chlo- 
ride of  sodium),  about  2  Iba  chloride  of  magnesium,  and 
less  than  \  lb.  chloride  of  calcium  (or  muriate  of  lime). 
The  most  unusual  ingredient  is  bromide  of  magnesium, 
which  exists  in  a  trul^'  extraordinary  quantity.    To  its 
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COMPARATIVE  TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF  THE  WATER  OF  THE  DEAD  SEA. 
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presence  is  due  the  therapeutic  reputation  enjoyed  by 
the  lake  when  its  water  was  sent  to  Rome  for  wealthy 
inrafids  (Galen,  in  Reland,  PoUbsL  p.  242)  or  lepers 
flocked  to  its  shores  (Ant.  Alart.  §  10).  Boussingault 
(.4m.  de  Ckimie,  1856,  xlviu,  168)  remarks  that  if  ever 
bromide  should  become  an  article  of  commerce,  the  Dead 
Sea  will  be  the  natural  source  for  it.  It  is  the  magne- 
siau  compounds  which  impart  so  nauseous  and  bitter  a 
riaror  to  the  water.  The  quantity  of  common  salt  in 
aulutioQ  is  very  large.  Lynch  found  (^Sarrativ€f  p.  877) 
that  while  distilled  water  would  dissolve  ^  of  its 
weight  of  salt,  and  the  water  of  the  Atlantic  ^,  the 
water  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  so  nearly  saturated  as  only 
to  be  able  to  take  up  ^.  The  above  differences  in  the 
tnalysis  of  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  must  be  expected. 
When  the  sea  is  flooded  by  freshets,  the  amount  of  salts 
ia  solution  will  be  less;  when  low,  after  the  evaporation 
of  the  summer,  the  amount  will  be  more.  The  presence 
of  these  foreign  ingredients  in  such  quantities  is  easily 
sccounted  for.  The  washings  of  the  salt  range  of  Us- 
tliun,  and  numerous  brackish  springs  along  the  shores, 
supply  the  salt;  the  great  sulphur  fountain  at  Oallir- 
ito^  and  many  others  on  the  north  and  west,  with  the 
sulphur,  bitumen,  iron,  etc.,  found  so  abundantly  in  the 
later  deposita,  supply  the  other  ingredients.  It  is  known 
ibo  that  lan^  masses  of  bitumen  are  occasionally  forced 
ap  from  the  bed  of  the  sea;  and  it  may  be  that  beneath 
its  waves  are  fountains  and  deposits  more  numerous 
tad  more  remarkable  than  those  in  the  surrounding 
loda  and  plains.  Then,  too,  the  constant  evaporation 
taites  away  the  pore  water,  but  leaves  behind  all  the 
«U«,  which  are  thus  gnulually  increasing  in  quantity. 

Of  the  temperature  of  the  water  more  observations 
are  necessary  before  any  inferences  can  be  drawn.  Lynch 
i  Hepori,  May  5)  states  that  a  stratum  at  59^  Fahr.  is  al- 
moit  invariably  found  at  ten  fathoms  below  the  surface. 
Between  Wady  Zerka  and  Ain-Terabeh  the  tempera- 
tare  at  soriace  was  76^,  gradually  decreasing  to  62^  at 
lOU  feet  deep,  with  the  exception  just  named  {Narra- 
'bw,  pu  874).  At  other  times,  and  in  the  lagoon,  the 
Kniperature  ranged  from  82°  to  90°,  and  from  ¥*  to  10° 
bekw  that  of  the  air  {ibid,  p.  810-820 ;  comp.  Poole,  Nov. 
2).  Dr.  Stewart  {Tml  and  Khan,  p.  881),  on  March 
II,  18H  found  the  Jordan  60^  Fahr.  and  the  Dead  Sea 
(iMrth  end)  73^;  the  temperature  of  the  air  being  S3^ 
10  the  former  case  and  78^  in  the  latter. 


The  water  is  fatal  to  animal  life ;  and  this  fact,  accord- 
ing to  Jerome,  originated  the  name  Dead  Sea  (A  d  Ezeck, 
xlviii,  8;  oomp.  Galen,  De  SimpL  iv,  19).  Shells  and 
small  fish,  in  a  dead  or  dying  state,  have  been  picked  up 
along  the  northern  shore,  and  are  found  in  some  of  the 
little  fountains  along  the  western  coast ;  but  they  are  all 
of  foreign  importation.  Recent  investigations  have  led 
some  to  suppose  that  the  Dead  Sea  does  contain  and 
support  a  few  inferior  oi^^anizations,  but  the  fact  has  not 
as  yet  been  established  on  conclusive  evidence.  Lying 
in  this  deep  caldron,  encompassed  by  naked  white  clifb 
and  white  plains,  exposed  during  a  great  part  of  the 
vear  to  the  unclouded  beams  of  a  Svrian  sun,  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  should  exhibit 
an  almost  unexampled  sterility  and  a  death-like  soli- 
tude; nor  is  it  strange  that  in  a  rude  and  unscientific 
age  the  sea  should  have  become  the  subject  of  wild 
and  wondrous  superstitions.  "  Seneca  relates  that  bricks 
would  not  sink  in  it.  Earlv  travellers  describe  the  lake 
as  an  infernal  region ;  its  black  and  fetid  waters  always 
emitting  a  noisome  smoke  or  vapor,  which,  being  driven 
over  the  land,  destroys  all  vegetation  like  a  frost.  Hence, 
too,  the  popular  report  that  birds  cannot  fly  over  its 
deadly  waters"  (Robinson,  Physuxd  Geogrctphy^  p.  199). 
Such  stories  are  fabulous.  It  is  true  that  tiic  tropical 
heat  causes  immense  evaporation,  the  exhalations  from 
the  sulphurous  springs  and  marshes  taint  the  air  for 
miles,  and  the  miasma  of  the  swamps  on  the  north  and 
south  gives  rise  to  fevers,  and  renders  the  ordinary  inhab- 
itants feeble  and  sickly;  but  this  has  no  necessary  con- 
nection with  the  Dead  Sea,  or  the  character  of  its  waters. 
The  marshes  of  Iskanderiln  are  much  more  unhealthy 
than  any  part  of  the  Ghor.  Wherever  a  copious  foun- 
tain buU)les  up  along  the  shores,  or  a  mountain  stream- 
let affords  water  for  irrigation,  tangled  thickets  of  tropi- 
cal trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  spread  out  their  foliage. 
There  birds  sing  as  sweetly  as  in  more  genial  climes, 
and  the  Arab  pitches  his  tent  like  his  brethren  on  the 
Eastern  plateau,  and  an  abundant  harvest  rewards  the 
labors  of  the  husbandman.  Tristram  exclaims  with 
something  of  enthusiasm,  ^  What  a  sanitarium  Engedi 
might  be  made,  if  it  were  only  accessible,  and  some  en- 
terprising speculator  were  to  establish  a  hydropathic  es- 
tablbhment !  Hot  water,  cold  water,  and  decidedly  salt 
water  baths,  all  supplied  by  nature  on  the  spot,  the  hot 
sulphur  springs  only  three  miles  off,  and  some  of  th« 
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grandest  scener}'  man  ever  enjoyed,  in  an  atmosphere 
where  half  a  lung  is  sufficient  for  respiration"  {The  Land 
qf  Israel.,  p.  295). 

III.  Origin  and  Hittory, — It  is  a  question  of  the  high- 
est importance,  and  one  which  has  created  much  con- 
troversy among  scientific  and  Biblical  students,  whether 
the  present  physical  aspect  of  the  Jordan  valley  and 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  tends  to  throw  any  light  upon 
its  origin  and  changes,  or  upon  the  destruction  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah.  Our  knowledge  of  the  physical  struct- 
ure of  the  Jordan  valley,  and  of  the  various  strata  and 
deposits  along  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  extensive  or  minute  to  enable  us  to  construct 
a  satisfactory  theory  on  the  points  at  issue ;  but  it  may 
be  well  to  state  here  in  a  few  simple  propositions  what 
are  the  actual  statements  made  in  Scripture  about  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  what  are  the  facts  which  scientific  in- 
vestigation, so  far  as  hitherto  prosecuted,  has  established. 

1.  The  r^erences  to  the  Dead  Sea  in  Scripture  are 
few,  and  mostly  incidental.  Three  passages  deserve 
special  attention.  (1.)  In  Gen.  xiii,  10,  where  the  sa- 
cred writer  relates  the  story  of  the  separation  of  Abra- 
ham and  Lot,  he  represents  the  two  as  standing  on  the 
mountain-top  east  of  BetheL  He  then  says,  *'  Lot  lifted 
up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  all  the  plain  (or  circuit)  of  Jor- 
dan, that  it  was  well  watered  everywhere,  before  the 
Lord  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  even  as  the  gar- 
den of  the  Lord,  like  the  land  of  Egypt,  as  thou  comest 
unto  Zoar."  It  has  been  inferred  from  this  that  the 
cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the  whole  plain 
around  them,  must  have  been  in  sight  at  the  time  refer- 
red to,  and  must  therefore  have  been  situated  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  alone  is  visible 
from  the  height  at  Bethel.  But  a  careful  examination 
of  the  passage  shows  that  this  does  not  follow.  The 
patriarchs  looked  towards  "  the  circuit  of  the  Jordan." 
It  is  not  implied  that  they  saw  it  all,  nor  is  it  said  that 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  in  sight.  They  saw  enough 
to  give  them  a  general  idea  of  the  whole  region.  One 
thing  is  evident  from  the  statement:  a  remarkable 
change  was  effected  in  the  plain  at  the  time  of  the  de- 
struction of  Sodom.  It  was  fertile  and  well  watered 
before  that  event,  but  manifestly  not  so,  or  not  so  much 
80,  ajier  it.  This  is  corroborated  by  the  narrative  in 
€ren.  xix,  24, 25. 

(2.)  The  second  passage  is  Gen.  xiv,  2-10,  which  con- 
tains the  story  of  Lot's  capture.  Ver.  8  is  important : 
'^  All  these  (kings)  were  joined  together  in  the  vale  of 
Siddim,  which  is  the  Salt  Sea"  There  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  the  idea  here  expressed  is  that  the  district  called 
in  the  time  of  Lot  ^  the  vale  of  Siddim"  had  become,  in 
the  time  of  the  writer,  *^  the  Salt  Sea,"  or  at  least  consd- 
tuted  a  part  of  that  sea.  The  Hebrew  phrase  estab- 
lishes the  identity  of  the  two  just  as  certainly  as  the 
similar  phrase  in  ver.  2  establishes  the  identity  of  Bela 
and  Zoar.  The  clause  is  found  in  all  the  ancient  MSS. 
and  versions,  and  in  the  Targum  of  Onkelos.  Its  gen- 
uineness rests  on  the  very  same  basis  as  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  narrative.  It  was  manifestly  the  opinion 
of  Moses  that  the  vale  of  Siddim  was  subme^^d.  An- 
other point  in  the  narrative  demands  attention.  The 
route  of  the  invading  host  is  traced.  They  attacked 
the  Rephaim  in  Bashan,  then  marched  southward 
through  Moab  and  Edom  to  Paran,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Arabah,  opposite  Edom.  There  they  turned,  and 
after  resting  at  the  fountain  of  Kadesh,  they  swept  the 
territory  of  the  Aroalekites  on  the  south  of  Judah,  and 
of  the  Amorites  "  who  dwelt  in  Engedi."  Having  thus 
ravaged  all  the  countries  surrounding  the  cities  of  the 
plain,  they  descended  upon  their  territory'  from  the 
west.  The  inhabitants  now  came  out  against  them, 
and  were  marshalled  in  the  vale  of  Siddim.  The  exact 
locality  of  the  vale  is  not  described.  It  may  have  l)een 
north  or  it  may  have  been  south  of  Engedi.  One  thing, 
however,  is  certain :  if  the  western  shores  of  the  sea 
were  then  as  they  are  now,  no  army  could  have  marched 
along  them  from  Engedi  to  Jericho.   On  the  other  hand, 


from  Engedi  there  is  a  good  path  southward.  It  is  said, 
moreover,  that  "  the  vale  of  Siddim  was  full  of  bitumen 
pits"  (ver.  10).  There  is  no  part  of  the  valley  north  of 
the  sea  to  which  this  would  apply ;  nor,  indeed,  b  there 
any  plain  or  vale  along  its  shores  "  full  of  bitumen  pits" 
at  the  present  day.  These  facta  render  it  impossible 
that  the  vale  of  Siddim  could  have  been  on  the  plain  of 
Jericho,  and  they  seem  to  confirm  the  previous  state- 
ment that  Siddim  was  submerged.     See  Siddim. 

(3.)  The  third  passage  is  Gen.  xix,  24, 25 :  "  Then  the 
Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and  upon  Gomorrah  brimstone 
and  fire  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven ;  and  be  overthrew 
those  cities,  and  all  the  plain,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  cities,  and  that  which  grew  upon  the  ground.'* 
Abraham,  when,  on  the  succeeding  morning,  he  reached 
the  mountain -brow,  *^  looked  towards  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah, and  towards  all  the  land  of  the  plain,  and  be- 
held, and  lo,  the  smoke  of  the  country  went  up  as  the 
smoke  of  a  furnace"  (ver.  28).  As  Abraham  was  at  this 
time  residing  at  Hebron,  the  view  towards  the  south 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea  would  have  been  much  more  dis- 
tinct than  to  the  northern  end,  although  the  lake  itself 
is  visible  from  Beni-Nalm  (the  traditionary  site  of  Abra- 
ham's interview  with  Jehovah)  through  gaps  in  the 
western  mountains  (Robinson,  Bib,  Res,  ii,  189).  See 
Sodom. 

2.  The  phyucal  facts  ascertained  by  scienfific  research 
are  as  follows :  The  formation  of  the  great  valley  of  the 
Jordan  must  have  been  long  antecedent  to  historic  times, 
and  coeval  with  the  existing  mountain-ranges ;  the  val- 
ley was,  at  some  remote  period,  filled  with  water  to  the 
level' of  the  ocean;  the  water  has  gradually  decreased, 
apparently  by  evaporation,  and  has  left  a  number  of 
shore-lines,  traced  by  terraces  along  the  mountain-sides, 
all  antecedent  to  historic  times^  the  portion  of  the  Dead 
Sea  north  of  el-Lis4n  forms  a  distinct  basin,  and  appears 
to  have  done  so  from  a  time  long  anterior  to  Abraham. 
The  southern  section  is  different:  it  is  very  shallow; 
its  bottom  is  slimy.  "  Sulphur  springs  stud  its  8hore« ; 
sulphur  is  strewn,  whether  in  layere  or  in  fra^meniis 
over  the  desolate  plains;  and  bitumen  is  ejected,  in 
great,  floating  masses,  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  oozes 
through  the  fissures  of  the  rocks,  is  deposited  with  grav- 
el on  the  beach,  or,  as  in  the  Wady  Mahawat,  appears, 
with  sulphur,  to  have  been  precipitated  during  some 
convulsion"  (Tristram,  p.  858),  and  that  at  a  period  long 
subsequent  to  the  latest  diluvial  formation,  and  appar- 
ently within  the  historic  period. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  destruction  of  the 
cities  was  miraculous.  A  shower  of  ignited  sulphur 
was  rained  upon  them.  May  we  not  connect  this  his- 
toric fact  with  the  observed  fact  just  stated  ?  Again, 
it  is  said  that  "  the  plain  of  Siddim  was  filled  with  bi- 
tumen pits."  Bitumen  is  inflammable,  and,  when  ig- 
nited by  the  fiery  shower,  would  bum  fiercely.  May 
we  not  also  connect  this  with  the  phenomena  of  Wady 
Mahaw&t,  of  which  Tristram  says,  **  The  whole  appear- 
ance points  to  a  shower  of  hot  sulphur,  and  an  irruprion 
of  bitumen  upon  it,  which  would  naturally  be  calcined 
and  impregnated  with  its  fumes?"  (p.  856).  The  sa- 
cred writer  further  says  that  the  ytle  of  Siddim  became 
the  Salt  Sea,  or  was  submerged.  The  southern  part  of 
the  lake  is  now  a  muddy  flat,  covered  with  a  few  feet  of 
water.  Suppose  the  vale  to  have  sunk  a  few  feet,  or  the 
water  to  have  risen  a  few  feet,  after  the  miraculous  de- 
struction of  the  cities :  either  supposition  would  accord 
with  the  Biblical  narrative,  wotild  not  be  without  a  par- 
allel in  the  history  of  countries  exposed  to  earthquakes, 
and  would  not  be  opposed  to  any  results  of  modem  ob- 
servation ;  it  would  accord,  besides,  with  the  views  of 
ancient  writere  and  with  uniform  Jewish  tradition  (Jo- 
sephus,  i4  ?!/.  i,  9 ;  War,  iv,  8, 4 ;  Reland,  p.  254  sq.). 

This  was  the  view  suggested  by  Dr.  Robinson,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  distinguished  geologist,  I.«opold  von 
Buch.  In  his  latest  work,  published  since  his  death, 
Robinson  says :  "  It  seems  to  be  a  necessary  conclusion 
that  the  Dead  Sea  extended  no  futher  south  than  the 
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peninsula,  and  that  the  cities  destroyed  lay  on  the  south 
of  the  lake  as  it  then  existed.  Lot  fled  from  Sodom  to 
Zoar,  which  was  imot  (Gen.  xix,  20) ;  and  Zoar,  as  we 
know,  was  in  the  mouth  of  Wady  Kerak  as  it  opens 
upon  the  neck  of  the  peninsula.  The  fertile  plain, 
therefore,  which  Lot  chose  for  himself,  where  Sodom 
yfts  situated,  and  which  was  well  watered,  like  the  land 
of  Egypt,  lay  also  south  of  the  lake  *as  thou  comest 
to  Zoar'  (Gen.  xiii,  10, 11).  Even  to  the  present  day, 
more  Uving  streams  flow  into  the  Ghor  at  the  south 
end  of  the  sea,  from  wadys  of  the  eastern  mountains, 
than  are  found  so  near  tc^etber  in  all  Palestine  be- 
sides. Tracts  of  exuberant  fertility  are  still  seen  along 
the  streams,  though  elsewhere  the  district  around  the 
sotttbem  bay  is  almost  desert"  {Physicol  Geogr,  of  the 
Holy  Lamdf  p.  213).  NotMrithstandlng  the  arguments 
and  almost  contemptuous  insinuations  of  some  recent 
writers,  not  a  single  fact  has  been  adduced  calculated 
to  overthrow  this  view ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  each  new 
discovery  seems  as  if  a  new  evidence  in  its  favor. 

3.  Later  and  Modem  Notices, —  It  does  not  appear 
probable  that,  vrith  the  above  exception,  the  condition 
or  aspect  of  the  lake  in  ancient  tiroes  was  materially 
different  from  what  it  is  at  present.     Other  parts  of 
Syria  may  have  deteriorated  in  climate  and  appear- 
ance, owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  wood  which  once 
covered  them ;  but  there  are  no  traces  either  of  the  an- 
QiOkt  existence  of  wood  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lake, 
or  of  anything  which  would  account  for  its  destruction, 
supposing  it  to  have  existed.     A  few  spots — such  as 
Ain-Jidy,  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  Zuweireh,  and  that 
of  the  Wady  ed-Draa — were  more  cultivated,  and,  con- 
sequently, more  populous,  than  they  are  under  the  dis- 
couraging influences  of  Mohammedanism.    But  such  at- 
tempts mu^  always  have  been  partial,  confined  to  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  fresh  springs  and  to  a 
cotain  degree  of  elevation,  and  ceasing  directly  irri- 
gation was  neglected.   In  fact,  the  climate  of  the  shores 
of  the  lake  is  too  sultry  and  trying  to  allow  of  any  con- 
siderable amoimt  of  civilized  occupation  being  conduct- 
ed there.      Nothing  will  grow  without  irrigation,  and 
artificial  irrigation  is  too  laborious  for  such  a  situation. 
The  phun  of  Jericho,  we  know,  was  cultivated  like  a 
garden ;  but  the  plain  of  Jericho  is  very  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  spring  of  Ain-Jidy,  some  600  feet  above 
the  Ghor  el-Ltsan,  the  Ghor  e»-Safieh,  or  other  cultiva- 
ble portions  of  the  beach  of  the  Dead  Sea.     Of  course, 
so  far  9A  the  capabilities  of  the  ground  are  concerned 
(provided  there  is  plenty  of  water),  the  hotter  the  cli- 
mate, the  better;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
if  some  S3r3tem  of  irrigation  could  be  carried  out  and 
maintained,  the  plain  of  Jericho,  and  still  more  the 
shores  of  the  lake  (such  as  the  peninsula  and  the  south- 
era  plain),  might  be  the  most  productive  spots  in  the 
world.     Bat  this  is  not  possible,  and  the  difficulty  of 
communication  with  the  external  world  would  alone  be 
(as  it  must  alwaj's  have  been)  a  serions  bar  to  any  great 
agricultural  efforts  in  this  district. 

When  Machsuiis  and  CTalHrrhog  were  inhabited  (if, 
iadeed,  the  former  was  ever  more  than  a  fortr^s,  or 
the  latter  a  bathing  establishment  occasionally  resorted 
to),  and  when  the  plain  of  Jericho  was  occupied  with 
the  crowded  population  necessary  for  the  cultivation 
of  its  balsam-gardens,  vineyards,  sugar-plantations,  and 
pslm-grov^  there  may  have  been  a  little  more  life  on 
the  shorn.  But  this  can  never  have  materially  affect^ 
ed  the  lake.  The  track  along  the  western  shore  and 
over  Ain-Jidy  was  then,  as  now,  used  for  secret  maraud- 
vag  expeditions,  not  for  peaceable  or  commercial  traffic 
What  transpfHTt  there  may  have  been  between  Idumasa 
and  Jericho  came  by  some  other  channeL  Joeephus 
appears  to  state  that  the  Moabites  crossed  the  sea  to  in- 
vade Jndah  {Ant,  ix,  1, 2);  and  he  informs  us  that  the 
Bmnans  need  boats  against  the  fugitive  Jews  (  War,  iv, 
't  6;  comp.  iv,  8,  4).  A  doubtful  passage  in  Josephus 
(see  Keland,  Pattest,  pr252),  and  a  reference  by  Edrisi 
(ed.  Jaubert,  in  Ritter,  Jordan,  p.  700)  to  an  occasional 


venture  by  the  people  of  **  Zara  and  Dara**  in  the  12th 
century,  are  all  the  remaining  allusions  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  lake  known  to  exist,  until  Englishmen  and 
Americans  launched  their  boats  on  it  for  purposes  of 
scientific  investigation.  The  temptarion  to  the  dwell- 
ers in  the  environs  must  always  have  been  to  ascend  to 
the  fresher  air  of  the  heights,  rather  than  descend  to 
the  sultry  dimate  of  the  shores.  It  is  not  strange  that 
the  Dead  Sea  was  never  navigated  to  any  extent :  fish 
do  not  exist  in  it,  and  the  sterile  character  of  the  shores 
made  water  transit  of  little  importance. 

Costigan,  an  Irish  traveller,  was  the  first,  in  modem 
times,  to  navigate  this  Sea  of  Death.  Having  descend- 
ed the  Jordan  in  a  little  boat,  he  crossed  to  the  peninsu- 
la of  Lisan.  For  three  davs  he  had  no  fresh  water,  and 
he  was  carried  to  Jerusalem  to  die.  No  record  of  his 
journey  has  been  found.  In  1837  Moore  and  Beek  had 
a  light  boat  conveyed  from  Jaffa.  They  succeeded  in 
visiting  some  points,  and  making  a  few  experiments 
with  boiling-water,  which  were  the  first  to  prove  that 
the  lake  was  below  the  level  of  the  ocean.  Ten  years 
later.  Lieutenant  Molyneux,  of  the  British  navy,  took  a 
boat  down  the  Jordan,  visited  the  peninsula,  and  took 
some  soundings.  He  was  able  to  return  to  his  ship,  but 
died  shortly  afterwards.  A  brief  record  of  his  voyage 
is  given  in  the  Journal  ofiheR,G,  8.  voL  xviii.  The 
expedition  of  Lynch,  in  1848,  was  the  only  one  crowned 
with  snooess.  This  was  in  part  owing  to  the  superior 
organixation  and  strength  of  the  party,  and  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  undertaken  at  a  comparatively  cool 
season — April  and  May.  Even  this,  however,  was  too 
late ;  several  of  the  party  took  fever,  and  one — Lieuten- 
ant Dale — died.  The  unfortunate  expeditions  of  Cos- 
tigan and  Molyneux  were  made  in  July  and  August  re- 
spectively. Winter  is  the  proper  season  for  any  such 
undertaking.  Kain  seldom  falls  on  the  shores ;  the  air, 
during  the  depth  of  winter,  is  fresh  and  balmy,  and  cold 
is  almost  unknown. 

Josephus  gives  a  brief  description  of  the  Dead  Sea 
iWar,  iv,  8, 4) ;  and  several  Cireek  and  Roman  authors, 
scientific  as  well  as  geographical,  speak  of  its  wonders. 
Extracts  from  the  principal  of  these  may  be  seen  in 
Reland's'Pa^tf/tna  (p.  238-258).  Among  modem  writ- 
ers, the  following  may  be  constdted  with  advantage: 
Seetzen,  in  Zach*s  Monatliche  Correspondem,  vols,  xvii, 
xviii,  xxvi,  xxvii ;  Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Syria ;  Irby 
and  Mangles,  Travels ;  Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible ;  Rit- 
ter, PaL  und  Syr,  ii,  567-780;  Poole,  in  Journal  of  R, 
G,  S,  vol.  xxvi  The  books  containing  the  fullest  and 
latest  accounts  are:  Robinson, Bib,  Res.  i,  501-523;  ii, 
187-192;  andPAy«ca/Geo^.o/PaAp.l87-216;  DeSaul- 
cy,  Voyage  auiour  de  la  Mer  Morte,  and  Voyage  en  Terre- 
Sainte ;  Tristram,  The  Land  of  Israel,  p.  242-866 ;  Land 
ofMoab  (1873) ;  Lynch,  Official  Report,  which  contains 
Anderson's  Geological  Reconnoissance  (published  at  the 
National  Observatory,  Washington,  1852) ;  Ridgaway, 
The  Lord's  Land,  p.  344-464.  There  is  an  old  mono- 
graph on  the  Dead  Sea  by  Wfthner,  De  t\hw  D^ 
(Helmst.  1712);  and  a  recent  one  by  Fraas,  Das  todte 
Meer  (Stuttg.  1867).     See  Dead  Sea. 

SALT,  VALLEY  OF  (Heb.  n\o  K'^ft,  Gey  Milach, 

but  twice  with  the  article,  nbtDH  A;  Sept.  Tc^tXc/i, 
FsfuKfd,  KoiXdg  [or  (ftapay^  rwv  akdv ;  v.  r.  TiffiaXd, 
Tatfukd ;  Vulg.  VaUis  SaUnarum),  a  certain  valley — or 
perhaps  more  accorately  a  *•  ravine,"  the  Hebrew  word 
gey  appearing  to  bear  that  signification — in  which  oc- 
curred two  memorable  victories  of  the  Israelitish  arms. 
1.  That  of  David  over  the  Edomites  (2  Sam.  viii,  13 ; 
1  Chron.  xviii,  12).  It  appears  to  have  immediately 
followed  his  Syrian  campaign,  and  was  itself  one  of  the 
incidents  of  the  great  Edomitish  war  of  extermination. 
The  battle  in  the  VaUey  of  Salt  appears  to  have  been 
conducted  by  Abishai  (1  Chron.  xviii,  12),  but  David 
and  Joab  were  both  present  in  person  at  the  battle  and 
in  the  pursuit  and  campaign  which  followed ;  and  Joab 
was  left  behind  for  six  months  to  consummate  the 
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doom  of  the  conquered  country  (1  Kings  xi,  15,  16; 
Pso.  Ix,  title).  The  number  of  Edomites  sUin  in  the 
btttle  is  uncertain :  the  narratives  of  Samuel  and  Chron- 
icles both  give  it  at  18,000,  but  this  figure  is  lowered  in 
the  title  of  Psa.  Ix  to  12,000.     See  David. 

2.  That  of  Amaziah  (2  Kings  xiv,  7 ;  2  Chron.  xxv, 
11),  who  is  related  to  have  slain  10,000  Edomites  in  this 
valley,  and  then  to  have  proceeded  with  10,000  prison- 
ers to  the  stronghold  of  the  nation  at  hai-SHu,  the  CliflT, 
L  e.  Petra,  and,  after  taking  it,  to  have  massacred  them 
by  hurluig  them  down  the  precipice  which  gave  ita  an- 
cient name  to  the  city.     See  Edom. 

Neither  of  these  notices  affords  any  clue  to  the  situ- 
ation of  the  Valley  of  Salt,  nor  does  the  cursory  men- 
tion of  the  name  ("Gemela"  and  "Mela'')  in  the  Ono- 
masticon.  By  Josephus  it  is  not  named  on  either  oc- 
casion. Seetzen  (Reisen,  ii,  356)  was  probably  the  first 
to  suggest  that  it  was  the  broad,  open  plain  which  lies 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  intervenes  be- 
tween the  lake  itself  and  the  range  of  heights  which 
crosses  the  valley  at  six  or  eight  miles  to  the  south. 
The  same  view  is  taken  (more  decisively)  by  Dr.  Rob- 
inson {Bib.  Ru,  ii,  109).  The  plain  is  in  fact  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Ghor  or  valley  through  which  the  Jor- 
dan flows  from  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  to  the  Dead  Sea. 
Its  north-west  comer  is  occupied  by  the  Khashm  Us- 
dum,  a  mountain  of  rock-salt,  between  which  and  the 
lake  is  an  extensive  salt  marsh,  while  salt  streams  and 
brackish  springs  pervade,  more  or  less,  the  entire  west- 
em  half  of  the  plain.  Without  presuming  to  contra- 
dict this  suggestion,  which  yet  can  hardly  be  affirmed 
with  safety  in  the  very  imperfect  condition  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  inaccessible  regions  south  and  south- 
east of  the  Dead  Sea,  it  may  be  well  to  call  attention 
to  some  considerations  which  seem  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  implicit  reception  which  most  writers  have  given 
it  since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Kobinson's  Researches, 
(So  Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  846 ;  also  Keil  on  2  Kings 
xir,  7.)    See  Sodom. 

(a.)  The  word  Gey  (K'^i),  employed  for  the  place  in 
question,  is  not  elsewhere  applied  to  a  broad  valley  or 
sunk  plain  of  the  nature  of  the  lower  GhAr.  Such 
tracts  are  denoted  in  the  Scripture  by  the  word  Emek 
or  Bika'tih,  while  Gey  appears  to  be  reserved  for  cle/ts 
or  ravines  of  a  deeper  and  narrower  character.  See 
Vaixky. 

(b,)  A  priori^  one  would  expect  the  tract  in  qnestion 
to  be  called  in  Scripture  by  the  peculiar  name  uniform- 
ly applied  to  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  same  yal- 
ley,  ha- A rabahj  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Arabs 
now  call  it  el-Ghdr, "  Ghor"  being  their  equivalent  for 
the  Hebrew  "Arabah."     See  Arabah. 

(c.)  The  name  ^  Salt^"  though  at  first  sight  conclu- 
sive, becomes  less  so  on  reflection.  It  does  not  follow, 
because  the  Hebrew  word  melach  signifies  salt,  that 
therefore  the  valley  was  salt  A  case  exactly  parallel 
exists  at  el-Milh,  the  representative  of  the  ancient  Mo- 
ladah,  some  sixteen  miles  south  of  Hebron.  Like  mi- 
lachj  milh  signifies  salt ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  any  salt  present  there,  and  Dr.  Rob- 
inson {/iib.  Res.  ii,  201,  note)  himself  justly  adduces  it  as 
"  an  instance  of  the  usual  tendency  of  popular  pronun- 
ciation to  reduce  foreign  proper  names  to  a  significant 
form.**  Just  as  el-Milh  is  the  Arabic  representative  of 
the  Hebrew  Moladah,  so  possibly  was  Gey  MeUich  the 
Hebrew  representative  of  some  archaic  Edomitish  name. 

{d,)  What  little  can  be  inferred  from  the  narrative  as 
to  the  situation  of  the  Gey  Melach  is  in  favor  of  its  be- 
ing nearer  to  Petra.  Assuming  Selah  to  be  Petra  (the 
chain  of  evidence  for  which  is  tolerably  connected),  it 
seems  difficult  to  believe  that  a  large  body  of  prisoners 
should  have  been  dragged  for  upwards  of  fifty  miles 
through  the  heart  of  a  hostile  and  most  difficult  coun- 
trv  merelv  for  massacre.— Smith.     See  Petra. 

It  would  seem  probable  from  the  above  considera- 
tions that  the  sacred  writers  do  not  refer  to  the  Arabah, 


or  great  plain  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  rather  to  ent 
or  other  of  the  passes  leading  from  it^  either  up  into 
Judah,  on  the  one  side,  or  Edom,  on  the  other.  Wadv 
Zuweireh,  a  well-known  pass  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
salt  range  of  Usdum,  might  be  the  one  meant,  though 
the  scope  of  the  narrative  would  rather  seem  to  locate 
it  nearer  Edom. — Kitto.  Schwarz  {Palest,  p.  21,  23) 
fixes  the  valley  at  the  same  point,  the  south-west  ex- 
tremity of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  thinks  that  Zoar  is  called 
the  ^'City  of  Salt'  in  Josh,  xv,  62,  because  of  the  sak 
mountain  near  it.    See  Salt,  City  op. 

Salter,  Richard,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister 
of  New  England,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1728.    In 
due  time  he  entered  Harvard  College,  from  which  he 
graduated  with  honor,  1739.     He  studied  and  pracdoed 
medicine,  but  afterwards  chose  the  minbtry  for  his  life 
work.     He  was  settled  in  Mansfield,  Conn.,  and  ordain- 
ed, June  27, 1744.     Not  long  after  Salter's  settlement,  a 
serious  difficulty  commenced  in  his  church,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  of  the  members  declaring  in  favor  of 
the  "  Separatists**  (q.  v.),  and  the  difficulty  was  protract- 
ed through  several  years.    Peace  was  restored  only  after 
twenty-four  of  the  members  were  expelled.     He  contin- 
ued actively  engaged  until  1787,  when  his  strength  began 
perceptibly  to  decline.    In  1771  he  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  Yale  College,  and  was  presented,  1782,  by  the  same 
college  with  the  degree  of  D.D.     In  1781  he  gave,  by 
deed,  a  farm  to  Yale  Coll^re  "•  for  encouraging  and  pro- 
moting the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  other 
Oriental  languages."     He  was  twice  married,  but  had 
no  children.      He  preached  the  Connecticut  £ieeiitm 
Sermon  (1768),  which  was  published.    He  died  in  1793. 
See  Sprague,  i4fmai«  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  421  sq. 

8€tlter,  Samuel,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  divine, 
was  bom  at  Norwich,  and  educated  at  the  free  school  t»f 
that  city,  at  the  Charter  House,  and  at  Benedict  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  elected  a  fellow.  He 
became  rector  of  Burton  College,  Lincolnshire,  and  preb- 
endary of  Norwich  ;  minister  of  Great  Yarmouth,  1750 ; 
preacher  at  Charter  House,  17o4 ;  rector  of  St.  Bartht^o- 
mew  the  Less,  London,  175G ;  and  master  of  the  Charter 
House,  1761.  He  died  1772.  Several  sermons  of  h'w 
were  published  (Lond.  1756,  1762).  See  Darling,  Cy- 
clop. BibUog,  s.  V. 

Saltmarsh,  Johk,  an  Antinomian  divine,  was  bom 
in  Yorkshire,  England.  He  was  educated  at  Magdalen 
College,  Cambridge,  became  minister  of  Brasted,  Kent, 
and  chaplain  in  the  army  under  Essex.  He  subse- 
quently settled  at  Ilford,  Essex,  where  he  died  in  1647. 
He  published  a  number  of  works:  The  Smoke  in  the 
Temple  (Lond.  1646,  4to):  —  J-ree  Grace  (ibid.  164&, 
4to)  '.—Sparkles  of  Glory  (ibid.  1647, 12mo),  and  oth- 
ers.    See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Sctltamann,  Friedrich  Kudolf,  an  eminent^  and 
once  very  popular,  Protestant  author,  was  born  at  Stras- 
burg,  March  9,  1749.  He  studied  in  the  gymnasium, 
and  then  in  the  University  of  Strasburg.  After  his 
graduation  in  1773,  he  joumeyed  through  Italy  and 
Germany,  and  then  took  charge  of  the  education  of  the 
young  Baron  (aften^'ards  Prussian  minister)  von  Stein. 
Subsequently  he  lectured  on  history  in  Strasburg,  but 
without  great  success.  He  next  edited  a  political 
paper,  and  thereby  came  into  suspicion  of  aristocratic 
tendencies  among  the  radicals  and  terrorists  of  the 
French  Revolution.  He  was  forced  to  flee  and  to  live 
in  disguise  until  the  downfall  of  Robespierre,  meantime 
suffering  the  seizure  and  appropriation  of  his  large  prop- 
erty in  Strasburg.  During  this  period  of  trials  his  re- 
ligious life  came  to  rapid  maturity.  Raised  in  strict 
Firotestant  principles,  he  now  came  into  contact  with 
French  mystics  and  theosophists.  At  the  close  of  tlie 
Revolution  he  returned  to  Strasburg,  and  began  the  pub- 
lication of  a  series  of  religious  and  mystical  works, 
which  made  him  many  friends,  and  which  enjoyed  a 
very  wide  circulation.  Among  these  publications  were. 
Das  christliche  ErbauungsUatt^  which  was  issued  for 
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many  years,  from  1805  and  on:— £9  tptrd  AUet  neu 
verden  (180:^10),  a  work  in  seven  instalments,  cousbt- 
ing  of  essays  upon,  and  extracts  from,  the  chief  ro3rstics 
aad  tbeosopbists — Rusbroeck,  Terstegen,  Catherine  of  8i- 
enna,  Mesdames  Bourignon,  Guyon,  Leade,  and  Browne, 
also  Swedenborg,  and  Bromley : — On  the  Last  Thing* 
(1806)  i—Glances  at  GodSt  Dealing*  with  Manfi-om  the 
Creation  to  the  End  of  the  World  (1810),  in  which  the 
sothor  gives  a  survey  of  human  history  during  the  first 
»x  thousand  years,  and  then,  with  the  help  of  geolo- 
gy and  astronomy,  forecasts  the  consummation  of  all 
things,  which  will  be  preceded  by  the  millennium  and 
termioated  by  the  restoration  of  Paradise: — Religion 
der  Bibel  (1811),  relating  largely  to  the  millennium : — 
Geitt  and  Wahrheit  (1816),  a  work  much  esteemed  by 
Schnbert,  and  treating  of  the  so-called  double-sense  of 
Scripture.  In  all  of  these  writings  Saltzmann  mani- 
fests the  highest  reverence  for  the  Bible  and  the  most 
childlike  faith  in  God.  And  yet,  with  all  his  Bible- 
study,  he  seems  to  find  confirmation  only  for  the  views 
of  the  writers  of  the  mystical  school  But  he  is  a  mys- 
tic of  the  milder  type;  and  he  was  entirely  free  from 
the  '^  occult  science"  of  a  fidhme  and  a  Schonherr. 
Daring  his  whole  active  career,  Saltzmann  oondnued 
his  political  editorship,  and  it  was  but  his  leisure 
momenu  that  be  gave  to  his  theological  studies.  In 
bis  last  years,  when  Schubert  visited  him  in  1820,  he 
had  ceased  all  outward  activity,  and  was  patiently 
awaiting  his  call  into  the  spirit-worid.  See  La  Revue 
d'AUacej  1860 ;  Uerzog,  Real-EncyU.  xiii, 337-341.  (J. 
P.U) 

Sala  (Heh.  8aiu%  K^lbo,  weighed;  Sept,  SaXw  v.  r. 
SaXfiw),  a  prince  and  head  of  a  house  among  the  chil- 
dren of  Simeon ;  father  of  the  Zimri  who  was  slain  by 
Phinehas  for  bringing  the  Midianitish  woman  into  the 
camp  of  Israel  (Numb,  xxv,  14;  see  ver.  7  sq.)«  B.C. 
tote  1618. 

Sa'ltun,  a  Greek  form  found  in  the  Apocrypha  of 
the  Hebrew  nanoe  Shallum  (q.  v.) :  a,  (£aXoD/ioc  v.  r. 
SoX^/ioc ;  1  Esdr.  viii,  1)  the  father  of  Hilkiah  (Ezn 
Til,  2);  A.  (SaXovfii  1  Esdr.  v,  28)  a  temple  "porter" 
(Ezra  ii,  42). 

Saltui  (healthy prosperity ^weU-being\  in  some  degree 
sriu»yn>ous  with  the  Greek  Uygeia,  in  Roman  mythol- 
oi^,  was  primarily  the  goddess  of  physical  health,  but 
afterwards  also  of  the  public  weal  or  prosperity  of  the 
sute.  A  temple  was  built  in  her  honor  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Samnite  war  by  G.  Junius  Bubulcus. 

Saint,  an  evening  oflSce,  which  took  its  origin  in 
Southern  Europe  (Spain  and  Italy),  consisting  of  an  ex- 
podtion  of  the  Sacrament,  accompanied  with  chanting 
aod  a  brilliant  display  of  tapers.  It  varies  in  different 
churches;  at  Lyons  it  is  not  followed  by  benediction, 
and  in  France  generally  is  only  used  in  a  solemn  form 
on  the  eves  of  great  festivals.  The  Roman  rite  requires 
the  sign  of  the  cross  to  be  made  with  the  monstrance  in 
Hlenoe :  but  in  some  parts  of  France  the  priest  uses  a 
t>nn  of  benediction.     See  Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchaologyy 

&.V. 

Salutation  (from  the  Lat.  salui,  health,  i.  e.  a  wish- 
ing well;  in  the  A.  V.  ^salute"  is  the  rendering  of  "r^^a, 
^orik,  to  bless;  bxiD,  iJusdl,  to  inquire ;  but  more  prop- 
erly of  oiVo,  thaldm,  peace  [q.v.];  in  the  N.  T.  of 
ovra^futty  to  embrace),  a  term  which,  in  the  Bible,  in- 
cludes two  classes  or  modes  of  address.  (In  treating 
these,  we  chiefly  use  the  matter  in  the  dictionaries  of 
Kiuo  and  Smith.     See  Col'rtesy. 

L  Convertaiion, — The  frequent  allusion  in  Scripture 
^  the  customary  salutations  of  the  Jews  invests  the 
■v'^ifct  with  a  higher  degree  of  interest  than  it  might 
otherwise  claim ;  and  it  is  therefore  fortunate  that  there 
*•*  few  scriptural  topics  which  can  be  better  under- 
*'«>d  hy  the  help  of  the  illustrations  derivable  from  the 
existing  usages  of  the  East. 


1.  The /ortnt  of  salutation  that  prevailed  among  the 
Hebrews,  so  far  as  can  be  collected  from  Scripture,  are 
the  following : 

(1.)  The  salutation  at  meeting  consisted,  in  early 
times,  of  various  expressions  of  blessing,  such  as  **  Go<l 
be  gracious  unto  thee*'  (Gen.  xliii,  29) ;  "  Blessed  be 
thou  of  the  Lord"  (Ruth  iii,  10;  1  Sam.  xv,  13);  "The 
Lord  be  with  you,*"  "  The  Lord  bless  thee"  (Ruth  ii,  4) ; 
*'  The  blessing  of  the  Lord  be  upon  you ;  we  bless  you 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord*'  (Psa.  cxxix,  8).  Hence  the 
term  "  bless**  received  the  secondary  sense  of  "  salute," 
and  is  occasionally  so  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  (1  Sam. 
xiii,  10;  xxv,  14;  2  Kings  iv,  29;  x,  15),  though  not 
so  frequently  as  it  might  have  been  (e.  g.  Gen.  xxvii, 
28 ;  xlvii,  7, 10 ;  1  Kings  viii,  66).  Most  of  the  expres- 
sions used  in  meeting,  and  also  those  which  were  used 
in  parting,  implied  that  the  person  who  employed  them 
interceded  for  the  other.  Hence  the  word  TJ'^a,  hardk, 
which  originall}'  signified  "  to  bless,"  meant  also  "  to  sa- 
lute" or  "  to  welcome,"  and  "  to  bid  adieu"  (Gen.  xlvii, 
8-11 ;  2  Kings  iv,  29;  x,  13;  1  Chron.  xviii,  10). 

(2.)  The  blessing  was  sometimes  accompanied  with 
inquiries  as  to  the  health  either  of  the  person  addressed 
or  his  relations.  In  countries  often  ravaged,  and  among 
people  often  ruined,  by  war, "  peace"  implied  every  bless- 
ing of  life;  and  this  phrase  had,  therefore,  the  force  of 
"  Prosperous  be  thou."  This  was  the  commonest  of  all 
salutations  (Judg.  xix,  20;  Ruth  ii,  4;  1  Sam.  xxv,  6; 
9  Sam.  XX,  9  (  Psa.  cxxix,  8).  Hence  the  Hebrew  term 
used  in  these  instances  (O  ?d,  shaldm)  has  reference  to 
general  well-being, and  strictly  answers  to  our  "welfare," 
as  given  in  the  text  (Gen.  xliii,  27 ;  Exod.  xviii,  7). 
It  is  used,  not  only  in  the  case  of  salutation  (in  which 
sense  it  is  frequently  rendered  "to  salute,"  e.  g.  Judg. 
xviii,  15;  1  Sam.  x,  4;  2  Kings  x,  18),  but  also  in  other 
cases,  where  it  is  designed  to  soothe  or  to  encourage  a 
person  (Gren.  xliii,  28;  Judg.  vi,  28;  xix,  20;  1  Chron. 
xii,  18 ;  Dan.  x,  19 ;  comp.  1  Sam.  xx,  21,  where  it  is  op- 
posed to  "  hurt;"  2  Sam.  xviii,  28,  "aU  is  weU;"  and  2 
Sam.  xi,  7,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  pn^press  of  the 
war).  The  salutation  at  parting  consisted  originally 
of  a  simple  blessing  ((ven.  xxiv,  60 ;  xxviH,  1 ;  xlvii,  10 ; 
Josh,  xxii,  6) ;  but  in  later  times  the  term  shaldm  was 
introduced  here  also  in  the  form  "Go  in  peace,"  or, 
rather, "  Farewell"  (1  Sam.  i,  17 ;  xx,  42 ;  2  Sam.  xv,  9). 
This  was  current  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  ministry 
(Mark  v,  34 ;  Luke  vii,  50 ;  Acts  xvi,  36),  and  is  adopt- 
ed by  him  in  his  parting  address  to  his  disciples  (John 
xiv,  27).  It  had  even  passed  into  a  salutation  on  meet- 
ing, in  such  forms  as  "  Peace  be  to  this  house"  (Luke  x, 
5), "  Peace  be  unto  you"  (Luke  xxiv,  86;  John  xx,  19). 

The  more  common  salutation,  however,  at  thb  period 
was  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  their  word  xaipiiv  (to 
be  joyful  or  in  good  health)  being  used  both  at  meet- 
ing (Matt,  xxvi,  49 ;  xxviii,  9 ;  Luke  i,  28)  and  proba- 
bly also  at  departure.  In  modem  times,  the  ordinary 
mode  of  address  current  in  the  East  resembles  the  He- 
brew: Es'Seldm  aleykum,  "Peace  be  on  you"  (Lane, 
Mod.  Egypt,  ii,  7) ;  and  the  term  "  salam"  has  been  intro- 
duced into  our  own  language  to  describe  the  Oriental 
salutation.   Accordingly,  we  have  the  exclamation  Xal' 

pe,  x^'pff « *^<^  f^  f^^^ '  '^^  fo  y*^«  '  rendered  by  ffailf 
an  equivalent  of  the  Latin  Ave!  Salre!  (Matt,  xxvii, 
29;  xxviii,  9;  Mark  xv,  18;  Luke  i,  28;  John  xix,  3). 
A  still  stronger  form  of  this  wish  for  the  health  of 
the  person  addressed  was  the  expression  "  Live,  my 
lord"  C^SIX  hin),  as  a  common  salutation  among  the 
Phoenicians,  and  also  in  use  among  the  Hebrews,  but 
by  them  only  addressed  to  their  kings  in  the  extended 
form  of  "Let  the  king  live  forever!"  (1  Kings  i,  31), 
which  was  also  employed  in  the  Babylonian  and  Per- 
sian courts  (Dan.  ii,  4;  iii,  9;  v,  10;  vi,  6,  21 ;  Neh.  ii, 
3).  This,  which  in  fact  is  no  more  than  a  wish  for  a 
prolonged  and  prosperous  life,  has  a  parallel  in  the  cus- 
toms of  most  nations,  and  does  not  differ  from  the  "  Vi- 
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vat !"  of  the  Latin,  the  «  Vive  le  roi !"  of  the  French,  or 
our  own  " forever !" 

2.  Use  of  these  ExprtstionM,— The  forms  of  greeting 
that  we  have  noticed  were  freely  exchanged  among 
persons  of  different  ranks  on  the  occasion  of  a  casual 
meeting,  and  this  even  when  they  were  strangers. 
Thus  Boaz  exchanged  greeting  with  his  reapers  (Ruth 
ii,  4),  the  traveller  on  the  road  saluted  the  worker  in 
the  tield  (Psa.  cxxix,  8),  and  members  of  the  same  fam- 
ily interchanged  greetings  on  rising  in  the  morning 
(Prov.  xxvii,  14).  The  only  restriction  appears  to  have 
been  in  regard  to  religion,  the  Jew  of  old,  as  the  Mo- 
hammedan of  the  present  day,  paying  the  compliment 
only  to  those  whom  he  considered  **  brethren,"  L  e.  mem- 
bers of  the  same  religious  community  (Matt,  v,  47; 
Lu\e,  Mod,  Egypt,  iifS\  Niebuhr,  i>«crip^  p.  43).  Even 
the  apostle  John  forbids  an  interchange  of  greeting 
where  it  implied  a  wish  for  the  success  of  a  bad  cause 
(2  John  11).  In  modem  times  the  Orientals  are  famed 
for  the  elaborate  formality  of  their  greetings,  which  oc- 
cupy a  very  considerable  time ;  the  instances  given  in 
the  Bible  do  not  bear  such  a  character,  and  therefore 
the  prohibition  addressed  to  persons  engaged  in  urgent 
business,  **  Salute  no  man  by  the  way"  (2  Kings  iv,  29 ; 
Luke  X,  4),  may  best  be  referred  to  the  delay  likely  to 
ensue  from  subsequent  conversation.  This,  perhaps, 
must  not  be  understood  literally,  as  it  would  be  churl- 
ish and  offensive.  But  there  Is  so  much  insincerity, 
flatter^%  and  falsehood  in  the  terms  of  salutation  pre- 
scribed by  custom  that  our  Lord  rebuked  them  by  r^ 
quiring  his  followers,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  them 
(see  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  b88  sq.). 

3.  ModfTH  Parallels.  —  As  already  intimated,  the 
usages  involved  in  these  oral  salutations  seem  not  only 
similar  to,  but  identical  with,  those  still  existing  among 
the  Arabians.  These,  indeed,  as  now  observed,  go  upon 
the  authority  of  religious  precepts.  But  it  is  known 
that  such  enactments  of  the  Koran  and  its  commenta- 
ries merely  embody  such  of  the  previously  and  iroroe- 
morially  existing  usages  as  the  legislature  wished  to 
be  retained. 

(I.)  Oral  Forms. — Their  most  common  greeting,  as 
among  the  Jews,  is,  **  Peace  be  on  you  !*'  to  this  the 
reply  is,  "On  you  be  peace!"  to  which  is  commonly 
added,  "and  the  mercy  of  God  and  his  blessings!'* 
This  salutation  is  never  addressed  by  a  Moslem  to  one 
whom  he  knows  to  be  of  another  religion ;  and  if  he 
find  that  he  has  by  mistake  thus  saluted  a  person  not 
of  the  same  faith,  he  generally  revokes  his  salutation : 
80  also  he  sometimes  does  if  a  Moslem  refuses  to  return 
bis  salutations,  usually  saying, "  Peace  be  on  us  and  on 
(all)  the  right  worshippers  of  God !"  This  seems  to  us 
a  striking  illustration  of  Luke  x,  5, 6 ;  2  John  1 1 .  Va- 
rious set  compliments  usually  follow  this  salam ;  which, 
when  people  intend  to  be  polite,  are  very  much  ex- 
tended and  occupy  considerable  time.  Hence  they  are 
evaded  in  crowded  streets,  and  by  persons  in  haste,  as 
was  the  case,  for  the  same  reason  doubtless,  among  the 
Jews  (2  Kings  iv,  29 ;  Luke  x,  4).  Specimens  of  this 
conventional  intercourse  are  given  by  Lane  {Mod.  Egypt, 
i,  253),  who  says  that  to  give  the  whole  would  occupy 
a  dozen  of  his  pages.  There  are  set  answers,  or  a 
choice  of  two  or  three  answers,  to  every  question ;  and 
it  is  accounted  rude  to  give  any  other  answer  than  that 
which  custom  prescribes.  They  are  such  as  those  by 
which  the  Israelites  probably  prolonged  their  inter- 
course. If  one  is  asked,  "  How  is  your  health  ?"  he  re- 
plies, "  Praise  be  to  God !"  and  it  is  only  from  the  tone 
of  his  voice  that  the  inquirer  can  tell  whether  he  is 
well  or  iU.  When  one  greets  another  with  the  com- 
mon inquiry,  "Is  it  well  with  thee?"  (see  2  Kings  iv, 
26)  the  answer  is,  "  God  bless  thee !"  or  "  God  preserve 
thee !"  An  acquaintance  on  meeting  another  whom  he 
has  not  seen  for  several  days,  or  for  a  longer  period,  gen- 
erally says,  after  the  salam,  "Thou  hast  made  us  desolate 
by  thy  absence  from  us ;"  and  is  usually  answered, "  May 
God  not  make  us  desolate  by  thy  absence !" 


Oriental  Salntatioo  by  Bending  or  Prostration  to  a  Sape- 

rior. 

(2.)  The  gestures  and  inflections  used  in  salutatioii 
varied  with  the  dignity  and  station  of  the  person  sa- 
luted, as  is  the  case  with  the  Orientals  at  this  day. 
See  Attitude.  The  obeisance  with  which  this  is  »> 
companied  varies  according  to  the  degree  of  respect  de- 
signed to  be  shown  to  the  person  addressed,  and  this 
rises  nearly  according  to  the  following  scale:  1.  Plac- 
ing the  right  hand  upon  the  breast;  2.  Touching  the 
lips  and  the  forehead  or  turban  (or  the  forehead  and 
turban  only)  with  the  right  hand ;  3.  Doing  the  same, 
but  slightly  inclining  the  head  during  the  action;  4. 
The  same  as  the  preceding,  but  inclining  the  body  also; 
5.  Still  the  same,  with  the  addition  of  previoudy  touch- 
ing the  ground  with  the  right  hand ;  6.  Kisnng  th« 
hand  of  the  person  to  whom  obeisance  is  paid ;  7.  Kiss- 
ing his  sleeve ;  8.  Kissing  the  skirt  of  his  clothing; 
9.  Kissing  his  feet;  and  10.  Kissing  the  carpet  or  ground 
before  him.  Persons  distinguished  by  rank,  wealth,  or 
learning  are  saluted  by  many  of  the  shopkeepers  and 
passengers  as  they  pass  through  the  streets  and  mar- 
ket-places of  Eastern  cities,  and  are,  besides,  often  greft- 
ed  with  a  short  ejaculatory  prayer  for  the  continuance 
of  their  life  and  happiness.  Such  were  "  the  salutations 
and  greetings  in  the  market-place"  of  which  the  scribes 
were  so  extravagantly  fond  (see  Mark  xii,  28).  When 
a  very  great  man  rides  through  the  streets,  most  of  the 
shopmen  rise  to  him  and  pay  their  respects  to  him  by 
inclining  the  head  and  touching  the  lips  and  furehe«l 
or  turban  with  the  right  hand.  It  is  usual  for  the  per- 
son who  returns  the  salutation  to  place  i|(  the  same 
time  his  right  hand  upon  his  breast,  or  to  touch  hi»  lips, 
and  then  his  forehead  or  turban  with  the  same  hand. 
This  latter  mode,  which  is  the  most  respectful,  is  often 
performed  to  a  person  of  superior  rank,  not  only  at  first 
with  the  salam,  but  also  frequently  during  a  conversa- 
tion. In  some  cases  the  body  is  gently  inclined,  while 
the  right  hand  is  laid  upon  the  left  breast,  A  person 
of  the  lower  orders  in  addressing  a  superior  does  not 
always  give  the  salam,  but  shows  his  respect  to  high 
rank  by  bending  down  his  hand  to  the  ground,  and 
then  putting  it  to  his  lips  and  forehead.  See  Bow- 
ing. 

It  is  a  common  custom  for  a  man  to  kiss  the  band 
of  his  superior  instead  of  his  own  (generally  on  the 
back  only,  but  sometimes  on  both  back  and  front),  and 
then  to  put  it  to  his  forehead  in  order  to  pay  more  par- 
ticular respect.  Servants  thus  evince  their  resjiect 
towards  their  masters.  Those  residing  in  the  East  find 
their  own  servants  always  doing  this  on  such  little  occa- 
sions as  arise  beyond  the  usage  of  their  ordinary  service; 
as  on  receiving  a  present,  or  on  returning  fresh  from 
the  public  baths.  The  son  also  thus  kisses  the  hand 
of  his  father,  and  the  wife  that  of  her  husband.  Very 
often,  however,  the  superior  does  not  allow  this,  bat 
only  touches  the  hand  extended  to  take  his,  where- 
upon the  other  puts  the  hand  that  has  been  touched  to 
his  own  lips  and  forehead.     The  custom  of  kissing  the 
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Orlentnl  SalnUtlon  bj  Rn«llQR  and  KlMlDi  Ibe  Bund  M 

t,  Soterelgn. 

btard  ia  Mill  pmerred,  and  rollom  the  tint  and  pre- 
Umiiiaiy  gnture;  it  luually  take*  place  on  meetini;  af- 
ta  an  absence  of  »nie  duration,  anil  not  as  an  every- 
day ootoplimeDC  In  this  case  the  person  who  givei 
Ibe  kia>  tsya  the  ri;;ht  hand  under  the  beard,  and  raisea 
it  (a  hia  lipa,  or  rather  «upport»  it  while  it  receives  hti 
kilt.  This  custom  strikingl?  illuBlnles  3  Sam.  xx,  9. 
lo  Anbia  Petnea  and  some  other  jiana  it  is  more  usual 
lor  persona  Ut  lay  the  right  side*  or  their  checks  to- 
gether. TlMse  acts  involved  the  necesuty  of  diimount- 
ing  in  caae  a  person  were  riding  or  driring  (Gen,  miv, 
6i;  I  Sun.  XXV,  23;  2  Kings  v,  21).  The  same  cus- 
tom Mill  prevails  in  the  East  (Niebuhr,  Deicripl.  p.  39). 
Among  the  fersianB,  persona  in  saluting  often  kisa 
each  other  on  the  lips;  hnt  if  one  of  the  individuals  ia 
rfhigh  rank,  the  kias  is  H'ven  on  the  cheek  instead  of 
the  lips.  This  seema  to  illustnce  S  Sam.  xx,  9 ;  Gen. 
iiix,  II,  13;  xxxiii,4;  xlriii,  10-12;  Eiod.iv,2T; 
xtiii,  7.    Sec  Kise. 


Oiimtal  SalolatioD  ] 


tioDbTKIasIrgorBowlnct 
Bqna!  or  Intlmste  Friend: 


Another  mode  of  salutation  is  usual  among  friends 
on  Bteting  after  a  joumey.  Joining  their  right  hinds 
tagttber,  each  of  them  compliments  the  other  upon  his 
■Tety,  and  expreseea  his  wishes  for  hia  welfare  by 
repeating,  alternately,  many  times  the  words  ifltimdl 
(waning,  "I  congralnlale  you  on  your  safety")  and 
InrOHCI  hope  you  are  well").  In  commencing  this 
^rennaiy,  which  ia  often  continued  for  nearly  >  minute 
hcfatt  tbey  )»Doeed  to  make  any  partiealar  inquiries 
tbeyjoin  their  baiids  in  the  same  manner  as  is  usnally 
pnOiced  by  ns ;  and  at  each  alternation  of  the  two  ex- 
inwona  change  the  poution  of  the  hands.  These  cir- 
ciBMtancea  farther  illustrate  such  paaaages  as  2  Kings 
ir,19;  Luke  X,  4.      See  U and. 

IL  The  epulolars  salutations  in  the  period  subee- 
qaoicta  the  Old  Test,  were  framed  on  the  model  of  the 
l^lin  Kyle:  the  addition  of  the  t«rm  "peace"  may, 
hDverer,  be  r^^anled  as  a  vestige  of  the  old  Hebrew 
Wb  {i  Mice  i,  1).  The  writer  placed  hia  own  name 
too,  and  then  that  of  the  pefion  whom  he  saluted ;  it 
IX,~3 
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was  only  in  special  ease*  that  this  order  was  reversed 
(2HBeci,l;  ix,19;  I  £adr.vi,7).  A  combination  of 
the  lirec  and  third  penioui  in  the  terms  of  the  Balulatioa 
was  not  onftequent  (GaLi,  1,2;  Philem.  l-,  2  Pet.  1,1). 
The  tenn  osed  (either  expressed  or  understood)  in  the 
inlToduclory  salutation  was  the  fireek  x"'?"-"  ■"  an  el- 
liptical constructioa  (1  Mace  x,  18:  2  Uacc.  ix,  19;  1 
Esdr.™i,9;  Acts  xxiii,26);  this,  however, was  more 
frequently  omitted,  and  the  only  apostolic  passages  in 
which  it  occurs  are  Acta  xv,  23  and  Jamea  i.  1,  a  c«n- 
cidence  which  renders  it  probable  that  James  composed 
the  leuer  in  the  former  paaaaKC  A  form  of  prayer  for 
spiritual  mercies  was  also  used,  consisting  generally  of 
the  lenns  "grace  and  peace,"  but  in  the  thiee  pastoral 
epistles  and  in  2  John  "  grace,  mercy,  and  peace,"  and 
in  Judo  "  mercy,  peace,  and  love."  The  concluding  sal- 
utation consisted  occasionally  of  a  translation  o7  Che 
Latin  pafctB  (Acts  XT,  29;  xaiii,  30),  but  more  general- 
ly of  the  term  aaitiiZoiiai,  "  1  salute,"  or  the  cognate 
substantive,  acrompanied  bv  a  prayer  for  peace  or  grace. 
Paul,  who  availed  himself  of  an  amanuensis  (Rom.  xvi, 
22),added  the  salutation  with  bis  own  hand  (I  Cor.xvi, 
21;  CoLiv,  18;  2  Thesi.  iii,  IT).  The  otnissian  ofthe 
introductory  salutation  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
is  very  noticeable.  There  are  Latin  monographs  on 
the  subject  in  general  bv  Maver  (Grvph.  1708).  Allgow- 
er  (Ulm,  1728),  Schmeraelil  (Jena,  1789),  Hevreiihach 
(Vien.l77B),ard  Puimann  (FTHntt-on-tbe-M»in,1749). 
fine  EpiaTLE. 

SALUTATION,  Bitdai.  In  the  Romish  Chnn:h, 
the  words  of  the  sngel  to  Mary  are  called  the  .4i^tc 
Sabilatvm.  Thelatierchiuse,"SancuMaiiB,malerDei, 
on  pro  nobis  peccaloribus,"  was  added,  tbey  tell  us,  in 
the  fifth  century ;  but  the  last  words, "  Nunc  et  in  hora 
mortis  nostrai,"  were  inserted  by  order  of  pope  Kus  V. 
It  is  sometimes  repeated  at  the  beginning  of  a  sermon, 
ending  nitb  a  prayer  or  a  pro  nobii,  and  bells  are  tolled 
lo  put  people  in  mind  of  it.     See  Salvk  Rkoina. 

In  the  CbuTch-of-England  service  a  species  of  saluta- 
tion occurs.  "  Having  alt  repealed  our  Creed, ...  we 
now  prepare  ourselves  lo  pray,  And  since  salutations 
have  ever  been  the  expressioiu  and  badges  of  that  mnt^ 
ual  charity  without  which  we  are  not  lit  to  pray,  there- 
fore we  begin  with  an  ancient  form  of  salutation,  taken 
out  ofthe  Holy  Scripture;  the  minister  commencing, 
salutes  the  people  with  'The  Lord  be  with  you,'  and 
they  return  it  with  s  like  prayer,  'And  with  thy  Spirit.'" 
See  Hook,  CAurcA  hid.  s.  v. 

Salutatorium  {/Avx  of  talatatioii),  a  room  con- 
nected with  an  ancient  church,  where  the  tdshop  and 
clergy  uc  to  leceive  the  salniations  of  the  people  as 
ihey  came  to  solicit  prayers  on  their  behalf  or  lo  con- 
sult them  about  important  busineaa. 

Salvador,  JosEi>ii,a  Jewish  physician,  was  bom  at 
Honlpelier,  France,  in  1796,  and  died  at  Versaillea, 
March  17, 1873.  He  is  the  author  of  ioi  ife  Moytt,  oa 
Syilkiat  Eeliff.  et  PoHl.  da  Hfbrtax  (Paris,  1822) ;  re- 
published under  the  title  Hitloiri  dri  fmlituliont  dt 
Sfoltt  H  iu  Ptujde  Hibreu  (Paris,  1828,  8  voK) ;  Ger- 
man transl.  Gttchichle  der  momiichm  ImtiXationen,  eli^, 
bv  Essena,  with  a  preface  bv  G.  Riesscr  (Hamburg, 
IS36,  3  vols.)  :— JJrai-CTritf  M  sa  Dodriae,eic  (Paris, 
1838,  2  vols.) ;  German  transl.  by  Jacobson,  Dai  fybm 
J'lu  u«d  trim  Lehn  (Dresden,  1841,  2  vols.) :—//£»- 
loin  de  la  Domiimliva  Romniae  ea  Jvdie  el  dt  la  Ra- 
int  de  JinitaUm  (Paris,  1847,  2  vols.) ;  German  iransL 
by  Eicliler,  Gachichle  der  RSmerhemchqfl  n  JudSa, 
etc.  (Bremen,  1847,  2  vols.) :— /"cirif,  R<me,  Jenaalem, 
ii«  la  Qttttlioa  RrligifUte  aa  XlXe  SHrle  (Paris,  1860, 
2  vols.).  See  Furat,  Biil.  Jud.  iii,  230 ;  Winer,  Hntd- 
Abc*  do-  Ihinl.  Lileralur,  a,  746 ;  Zuchold,  BSi.  Theoi. 
p.lll)9aq.;  ZatungdaJadrnlh«nu,\S:S.     (RP.) 

Sal7atlotl(pmperly  n9nti7,(iwnn>ia,both  mean- 
ing originally  dtlictrasa  or  m/iiji).  No  idea  was  more 
ingrained  in  the  Jewish  mind  than  the  tnilh  that  Ood 
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was  a  Saviour,  a  Helper,  a  Deliverer,  a  Rescuer,  a  De- 
fender, and  a  Preserver  to  his  people.  Their  whole  his- 
tory was  a  history  of  salvation,  and  an  unfolding  of  the 
nature  and  purposes  of  the  Divine  Being.  Israel  was  a 
saved  people  (Deut.  xxxiii,  29);  saved  from  Egypt 
(Exod.  xiv,  80),  delivered  from  enemies  on  every  side, 
preserved  in  prosperity,  and  restored  from  adversity — 
all  by  that  One  Person  whom  they  had  been  taught  to 
call  Jehovah.  Though  human  instruments  were  con- 
stantly used  as  saviors — as,  for  instance,  the  judges— the 
people  were  always  taught  that  it  was  God  who  saved 
by  their  band  (2  Sam.  iii,  18;  2  Kings  xiii,  5;  xiv,  27 ; 
Neb.  ix,  27),  and  that  there  was  not  power  in  man  to  be 
bis  own  savior  (Job  xl,  14 ;  Psa.  xxxiii,  16 ;  xliv,  8, 7), 
so  that  he  must  look  to  God  alone  for  help  (Isa.  xliii, 
11 ;  xiv,  22 ;  Hos.  xiii,  4, 10).  This  the  Scriptures  ex- 
press in  varied  forms,  usually  in  phrases,  in  which  the 
Hebrews  rarely  use  concrete  terms,  as  they  are  called, 
but  often  abstract  terms.  Thus,  instead  of  saying,  God 
saves  them  and  protects  them,  they  say,  God  is  their 
salvation.  So,  a  voice  of  salvation,  tidings  of  salvation, 
a  word  of  salvation,  etc,  is  equivalent  to  a  voice  declar- 
ing deliverance,  etc  Similarly,  to  work  great  salva- 
tion in  Israel  signifies  to  deliver  Israel  from  some  immi- 
nent danger,  to  obtain  a  great  victory  over  enemiea. 
Most  of  these  phrases  explain  themselves,  while  others 
are  of  nearly  equal  facility  of  apprehension,  e.  g.  the  ap- 
plication of  '*  the  cup  of  salvation"  to  gratitude  and  joy 
for  deliverance  (Psa.  cxvi,  13) ;  the  '*  rock  of  salvation"  to 
a  rock  where  any  one  takes  refuge,  and  is  in  safety  (2 
Sam.  xxii,  47) ;  **  the  shield  of  salvation"  and  *'  helmet 
of  salvation"  to  protection  from  the  attack  of  an  enemy 
(Psa.  xviii,  85;  Isa.  lix,  17);  the  "horn  of  salvation" 
to  the  power  by  which  deliverance  is  effected  (Psa.  xviii, 
2)  ;  "  the  garments  of  salvation"  to  the  beauty  and  pro- 
tection of  holiness  (Isa.  Ixi,  10) ;  the  "  wells  of  salva- 
tion" to  the  abundant  sources  of  the  mercies  of  salva- 
tion, free,  overflowing,  and  refreshing  (Isa.  xii,  8).  See 
each  of  these  associated  terms  in  its  alphabetical  place. 

"  When  we  come  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  this 
salvation  thus  drawn  from  God,  and  the  conditions  on 
which  it  was  granted  during  the  Old-Test  dispensation, 
we  learn  that  it  implied  every  kind  of  assistance  for 
body  and  soul,  and  that  it  was  freely  offered  to  God's 
people  (Psa.  xxviii,  9 ;  Ixix,  85) ;  to  the  needy  (Psa. 
Ixxii,  4, 13),  to  the  meek  (Psa.  Ixxvi,  9),  to  the  contrite 
(Psa.  xxxiv,  18),  but  not  to  the  wicked  (Psa.  xviii,  41) 
unless  they  repented  and  turned  to  him.  Salvation 
consisted  not  only  of  deliverance  from  enemies,  and 
from  the  snares  of  the  wicked  (Psa.  xxxvii,  40 ;  lix,  2 ; 
ovi,  20),  but  also  of  forgiveness  (Psa.  Ixxix,  9),  of  an- 
swers to  prayer  (Psa.  Lxix,  18),  of  spiritual  gifts  (Psa. 
Ixviii,  19),  of  joy  (Psa.  li,  12),  of  truth  (Psa.  xxv,  5),  and 
of  righteousness  (Psa.  xxiv,  5 ;  Isa.  xiv,  8 ;  xlvi,  18 ;  li, 
5).  Many  of  the  beautiful  promises  in  Isaiah  refer  to 
an  everlasting  and  spiritual  salvation,  and  God  described 
himself  as  coming  to  earth  to  bring  salvation  to  hb 
people  (Isa.  Ixii,  II ;  Zech.  ix,  9).  Thus  was  the  way 
prepared  for  the  coming  of  him  who  was  to  be  called 
Jesus,  because  he  should  save  his  people  from  their  sins. 
See  Messiah. 

"  In  the  New  Testament  the  spiritual  idea  of  salva- 
tion strongly  predominates,  though  the  idea  of  temporal 
deliverance  occasionally  appears.  Perhaps  the  word 
'restoration*  most  clearly  represents  the  great  truth 
of  the  Gospel.  The  Son  of  God  came  to  a  lost  world  to 
restore  those  who  would  commit  themselves  unto  him 
to  that  harmony  with  God  which  they  had  lost  by  sin. 
He  appeared  among  men  as  the  Restorer.  Disease, 
hunger,  mourning,  and  spiritual  depression  fled  from 
before  him.  All  the  sufferings  to  which  the  human 
race  is  subject  were  overcome  by  him.  Death  itself, 
the  last  enemy,  was  vanquished ;  and  in  his  own  resur- 
rection Christ  proclaimed  to  all  believers  the  glad  tid- 
ings that  God's  purpose  of  bringing  many  sons  unto 
glory  was  yet  to  be  carried  out.  During  his  lifetime 
Jesus  Christ  was  especially  a  healer  and  restorer  of  the 


body,  and  his  ministrations  yreee  confined  to  the  loct 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel ;  but  by  his  death  for  tbe 
sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  bj'  his  subsequent  resur- 
rection and  exaltation,  he  was  enabled  to  fulfil  the 
mission  for  which  he  bad  taken  our  nature.    He  be- 
came generaUy  the  Saviour  of  the  lost.    All  who  come 
to  him  are  brought  by  him  to  God ;  they  have  spiritual 
life,  forgiveness,  and  peace,  and  they  are  adopted  into 
the  family  of  God.    llieir  bodies  are  made  temples  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  by  whose  inworking  power  Christ  is 
formed  within  them.    Their  heart  being  purified  by 
faith  in  him  as  the  Son  of  God,  they  receive  from  him 
the  gifrs  and  graces  of  God,  and  thus  they  have  an 
earnest  of  the  final  inheritance,  the  complete  restora- 
tion, which  is  the  object  of  every  Christian's  hope.    If 
it  be  asked  when  a  man  is  saved,  the  answer  is  that  tbe 
new  life  which  is  implanted  by  faith  in  Christ  is  salva- 
tion in  the  germ,  so  that  every  believer  is  a  saved 
man.    But  during  the  whole  Christian  life  salvation  is 
worked  out,  in  proportion  to  our  faith,  which  is  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  Saviour  and  the  saved—tbe 
vine  and  the  branches.    Salvation  in  its  completion  is 
^  ready  to  be  revealed'  in  tbe  day  of  Christ's  appearing, 
when  he  who  is  now  justified  by  Christ's  blood  shall  be 
saved  from  wrath  through  him,  and  when  there  shall 
be  that  complete  restoration  of  body  and  soul  which 
shall  make  us  fit  to  dwell  with  God  as  his  children  for 
evermore"  (Fairbaim).    See  Savioub. 

SALVATION,  INFANT.    See  Infant  Salvatiox. 

Salve.     See  Medicine  ;  Unguent. 

Salvd,  caput  cruentfituxn,  is  the  beginning  of 

one  of  Bernard's  seven  passion-hymna    The  ort^nsi,  in 

fifty  lines,  in  five  stanzas,  addressed  to  the  face  of  Christ 

(*'  Ad  faciem  Christi  in  cruce  pendentis"),  is  the  best  of 

the  seven  passion-hymns,  and  runs  thus  in  the  first 

stsnza  * 

*      **  Salve,  capnt  craentatnm, 

Totam  spinis  coronatmn, 

Conquassaturo,  volueratom, 

Arandiiie  sic  verberatom. 

Facie  spatis  lllita. 

Salve,  ci^us  dnlcis  vnltns 

ImmatatuB  et  incaltus 

Immntavit  sunm  florem, 

Totos  versus  In  pallorem, 

Quern  ccbU  tremit  cnra." 

There  are  different  English  renderings  of  this  hymn,  as 
by  Mrs.  Charles,  Christian  Life  tn  Song,  p.  169  :'**Hail, 
thou  Head!  so  bruised  and  wounded,"  which  is  also 
found  in  Schaff's  Christ  in  Song;  by  Alford  in  the 
Year  of  Praise,  No.  102:  "HaU!  that  Head  with  soi^ 
rows  bowing;"  by  Baker,  in  ffgrnns.  Ancient  and  Mod- 
cm,  No.  97  :  "  O  Sacred  Head,  surrounded.'*  There  are 
a  number  of  Grerman  translations,  but  the  best  is  that  by 
Gerhardt :  "  O  Haupt  vol!  Blut  und  Wunden,"  which 
again  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Alexander 
and  others.     (B.  P.) 

Salvd,  festa  dies,  toto  venerabilis  jexo,  is 
the  beginning  of  a  resnrrection-hymn  by  Venantius 
Fortunatus.  *'  In  this  sweet  poem,  the  whole  nature, 
bom  anew  in  the  spring,  and  arrayed  in  the  bridal  gar- 
ment of  hope  and  promise,  welcomes  the  risen  Saviour, 
the  Prince  of  spiritual  and  eternal  life."  The  original, 
as  given  by  Daniel  (i,  170),  has  fourteen  stanzas,  of 
three  lines  each.  Trench  gives  only  ten  lines,  and  so 
likewise  BMssler,  Rambach,  and  Sirorock  in  their  col- 
lections. Daniel  remarks,  "Ex  hoc  suaviasimo  po^mate 
ecclesia  deoem  versus  sibi  vindicavit,  qui  efficerent 
canticum  triumphale  Paschatis."  We  g^ve  the  first 
stanza: 

"  Salve,  fssta  dies,  toto  venerabilis  aevo, 
Qua  Deos  inferimm  vicit  et  nstrn  tenet 
Salve,  festa  dies,  loto  venerabilis  evo.'* 

There  are  different  English  renderings,  as  by  Mr& 
Charles,  Christian  Life  in  Song,  p.  135 :  "  Hail,  festal 
day !  ever  exalted  high ;"  in  Lpra  Evcharisticaf  p.  16 : 
"  Hail,  festal  day !  for  evermore  adored ;"  in  Schal!^ 
Christ  in  Song,  ^23b:  «  Hail,  Day  of  Days  I  in  peals  of 
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pcaue."    Gemiui  txansUttions  are  given  by  Rambacb, 
BHader,  Simrock,  and  Fortlage.     (B.  P.) 

Salvd  Jesu,  summs  bonus,  is  the  beginning  of  one 
of  St.  Bernaid's  passion-bymns,  and  is  addressed  to  tbe 
side  of  CbriBt.  It  has  been  translated  into  English  by 
Thompson  in  Ljpra  MessutmcOj  p.  298 : 

**  Jesu,  hall  I  sapremelv  Good, 
On  the  brancbea  of  toe  Rood, 
How  thy  limbe,  all  auffaish-worn, 
Bitterly  were  scurcbed  and  torn. 
r^  p  \        Thou  that  bat  too  gracioas  art !" 

Salve  Regina  (Hail,  0  Queen,  L  e.  Virgin  Mary)  b 
the  name  of  an  antiphony  long  in  use  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Cborch.  Composer  and  date  are  unknown, 
though  it  is  attributed  to  either  Peter,  bishop  of  Com- 
ptffiteUa  in  the  10th  century,  or  to  Hermannus  Cou> 
cractus,  a  Benedictine,  in  the  11th.  Tbe  Chronicles  of 
Spires  state  that  SL  Bernard,  when  at  Spires  in  tbe  ca- 
pacity of  apostolical  delegate,  added  the  dosing  words, 
^  O  Clemens,  O  pia,  O  dulds  Virgo  Maria  !'*  by  which  it 
received  its  present  form  {Chronic,  de  Urbe  Spirenti,  lib. 
xii).  Pope  Gregory  directed,  in  1289,  that  it  be  recited 
in  the  daily  offices  after  the  completorium  (q.  v.).  In 
modem  usage,  it  is  employed  during  the  interval  be- 
tween Trinity  and  Advent  Sundays;  and  it  also  forms 
a  part  of  the  usual  private  devotions  of  believers,  espe- 
cially on  Saturdays.  In  many  dioceses  the  ritual  in  use 
directs  the  recitation  of  the  Salve  R^ina  at  funerals, 
after  the  burial-service,  with  a  view  to  supplicate  the 
maternal  interce«ion  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  for  the  souls 
in  purgatory.  St.  Bernard  discusses  tbe  subject-matter 
of  this  antiphony  in  his  works,  laying  special  emphasis 
on  the  mercy  and  power  of  Mary  as  here  set  forth  {Op- 
era [Antw.  1616],  p.  1766,  s.  v.>— Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kir- 
eftea-Zea^  ix,  589. 

SalvSt^  flores  martymm,  is  the  beginning  of 
tbe  famous  hymn  written  by  Prudentius  of  Spain  (q.  v.), 
and  which  is  used  in  the  Latin  Church  on  Innocents' 
Day,  the  second  day  after  ChrisUnaa.  This  hymn,  of 
which  ihe  first  stanza  runs  thus, 

**  Salvete,  flores  martrmm, 
Qnoa  lucis  ipso  In  limine 
Cnrlsti  insecaior  eaetnlit, 
Cen  tarbo  nasceutes  rusas," 

has  been  translated  into  English  by  Chandler,  Hymns 
of  the  Primitive  Churdif  "Hail,  infant  martyrs!  new- 
born victims,  hail !"  by  Caswall,  Hymns  cmd  Poems, 
Oriffisal  and  Translated,  "  Flowers  of  martyrdom,  all 
hail  r  and  Neale, "  All  hiul,  ye  infant  martyr-flowers  !*" 
German  translations  are  given  in  Bdssler,  Konigafeld, 
Rambacb,  and  Simrock ;  while  the  original  is  found  in 
Trench  (p.  121),  Daniel  (i,  124),  Simrock,  Rambacb, 
Ussier,  and  Konigsfeld.     (R  P.) 

Salvi  mnndi  aAi^UTABB,  another  of  these  passion- 
hymns,  is  addressed  to  the  pierced  feet  of  Christ,  the 
original  of  which  is  given  in  Trench,  Sacred  Latin  Po- 
etry, p.  137,  while  Mrs.  Charles,  in  Christian  Life  in 
Sony,  p.  161,  has  given  an  English  rendering,  '*  All  tbe 
world's  Salvation,  hail!"  to  which  we  may  add  another 
tiaoalarion  by  K3maston  in  Lyra  Messianica,  p.  194, 
^ Jesus,  hail!  the  world's  Salvation."  A  German  ren- 
dering is  found  in  Rambacb,  Anthohgie,  i,  275,  and  in 
Rdoigsfeld,  Hymnen  und  GesSnge,  ii,  191.  That  part  of 
the  hymn  which  is  addressed  to  the  knees  of  the  Sav- 
•oor  and  commences,  **  Salve,  salve,  rex  sanctorum," 
Tbompeon  has  rendered  in  Lyra  Messianica,  p.  288, 
**Hail,0  bail!  high  King  of  Saints;"  who  also  ren- 
dered that  part  addressed  to  the  hands,  and  commenc- 
ing, ^  Salve,  salve,  Jesu  bone,"  in  Lyra  Messianica,  p. 
301,»Uail!  O  Jesu, kind  and  good."     (KP.) 

Salvi,  Oiovanni  Battlsta,  an  Italian  painter  of 
the  Roman  school,  was  bom  July  11, 1605.  He  studied 
at  first  with  his  fiutber,  at  his  home  in  Sassofercato,  and 
aftawaids  went  to  Uomt  and  Naples.  In  the  latter 
6sj  he  became  a  pupil  of  Domenicbino,  whom  he  re- 
Kmbled  in  many  respects.  Salvi  died  Aug.  8,  1685. 
He  left  a  great  number  of  copies  after  Guido^  Baraocio, 


and  Raphael.  Of  his  original  compositions,  there  are, 
in  the  museum  at  Naples,  a  Hoiy  Family,  and  The 
Workshop  o/St.Josq)h,~-Hoe{eT,  Nouv,  Bioy,  Ginirale, 
s,  V. 

Salvi,  Niooolo,  an  Italian  architect,  was  bom,  in 
1699,  at  Rome.  He  was  of  wealthy  parentage ;  and, 
having  received  a  brilliant  education,  he  applied  him- 
self in  turn  to  poetry,  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  even 
medicine,  but  finally  decided  upon  architecture,  which 
had  always  been  bis  favorite  study.  His  master,  Ca- 
nevarius,  leaving  Rome,  Salvi  was  left  in  charge  of 
many  important  works.  He  designed  several  beauti- 
ful altars  and  constructed  villas ;  but  bis  great  work  is 
the  Fountain  of  Trevi,  which  was  commenced  by  or- 
der of  Clement  XII  and  finbhed  under  Benedict  XIV. 
He  died  at  Rome  in  1751.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Geni- 
rale,  s.  v. 

SalviftntiB,  an  elegant  ecclesiastical  writer  of  the 
5th  century,  was  bora  in  the  neighborhood  of  Treves. 
Whether  reared  as  a  Christian  is  uncertain ;  but  shortly 
after  his  marriage  with  Palladia,  a  pagan  lady  of  Co- 
logne, they  both  appear  as  eamest  Christians.  After  tbe 
birth  of  a  daughter,  he  joined  his  wife  in  making  a  vow 
of  monkish  chastity.  He  now  removed  to  the  south  of 
France,  and  acted  as  presbyter  of  the  Church  at  Marseilles. 
Here  he  stood  in  close  relations  with  bishop  Eucherius 
of  Lyons,  to  whose  sons  he  gave  instruction.  The  pe- 
riod of  his  death  is  uncertain,  but  he  lived  at  least  until 
490,  for  Gennadius  wrote  of  him  in  490-495,  "Vivit 
usque  hodie  senectute  bona."  Salvianus  was  a  proliflc 
author.  Besides  various  treatises  which  have  perished, 
the  following  are  still  extant:  Adversus  Avaritiam  Li- 
bri  IV  ad  Ecdesiam  Catholicam  (about  440  [it  was 
printed  by  Sicbardus,  at  Basle,  in  1528 ;  its  object  was 
to  induce  the  laity  to  greater  liberality  to  the  Church]) : 
— De  gubematione  Dei  et  de  Justo  PrcBsentique  Judicio 
(451^455  [it  was  printed  by  Frobenius,  Basle,  1580 ;  it 
was  written  at  the  time  of  the  ravages  of  the  Northern 
barbarians,  and  was  designed,  like  the  Civitas  Dei  of 
Augustine,  to  remove  the  doubts  against  the  providence 
of  God  to  which  those  calamities  had  given  rise]) : — 
EpistolcB  IX,  which  bad  been  addressed  to  friends  on 
various  familiar  topics.  These  letters  were  first  print- 
ed, with  the  author's  collective  works,  in  1580.  Tbe  col- 
lective works  of  Salvianus  were  printed  by  P.  Pithceus 
(Paris,  1580, 8vo),  by  Rittershusius  (Altdorf,  1611),  and 
by  Balnsius  (ibid.  1663-69-84).  See  Heyne,  Opuscula 
A  cademica,  voL  vi :  Smith,  Diet,  of  Biog,  and  Myth,  iii, 
700, 701 ;  Herzog,  Real-EncyJd,  xiii,  842, 843.    (J.  P.  L.) 

Scdviati,  Alamanno,  an  Italian  cardinal,  was 
bom  at  Florence,  April  20, 1668.  He  was  prothonotary 
of  the  Holy  See,  afterwards  vice-legate  of  Avignon,  and 
in  1717  was  made  legate  of  Urbino,  which  charge  he 
held  till  he  was  created  cardinal  in  1730.  He  died  at 
Rome,  Feb.  24. 1733.  This  prelate  was  the  author  of 
a  dedicatory  epistle  addressed  to  the  grand-duke  Jean 
Gaston,  and  which  is  at  the  begiuuiug  of  the  Vocaholor 
rio  of  the  Academy  of  Crusca. 

Salvlati,  Antonio  Maxia,  an  Italian  cardinal, 
nephew  of  Bernardo  and  Giovanni,  was  bora  in  1507. 
In  1561  he  became  bishop  of  Saint-Papoul,  a  diooese 
which  bad  been  held  by  his  two  uncles;  but  be  relin- 
quished it  in  1563,  and  was  sent  by  Pius  IV  as  am- 
bassador to  the  court  of  France.  Gregory  XHI  also 
employed  him  in  various  capacities,  and  in  1583  invest- 
ed him  with  the  purple.  Salviati  was  afterwards  leg- 
ate at  Bologna,  and,  on  account  of  his  virtues,  was  called 
tbe  **  great  cardinal  Salviati."  He  died  at  Rome,  April 
28, 1602.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Salviati,  Bernardo,  an  Italian  cardinal  of  the 
same  famUy  as  tbe  preceding,  was  bom  at  Florence  in 
1492.  As  a  knight  of  St,  John  of  Jerusalem  he  took 
part  in  several  expeditions  against  tbe  barbaric  cor- 
sairs, and  reached  the  rank  of  general  of  the  galleys. 
He  undertook  a  campaign  in  the  Peloponnesus  when 
the  island  of  Rhodes  was  in  the  hands  of  Soliman ;  he 
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laid  Tripoli  in  ruiDS,  destroyed  tbe  forts  along  the  canal 
of  Fagiera,  besieged  aiid  took  Cordon,  in  tbe  Morea,  and 
ravaged  tbe  island  of  Scio.  Tbus  in  a  short  time  bis 
name  became  a  terror  to  tbe  Turks.  Being  sent  to 
Barcelona,  tc  Cbarles  V,  he  pleaded  in  vain  for  tbe  lib- 
erty of  bis  country,  then  torn  by  revolutions.  Having 
gone  to  tbe  court  of  France,  he  followed  the  advice  of 
his  relative,  Catherine  de'  Medicis,  entered  the  ecclesi- 
astical life,  and  was  made  almoner  of  the  queen.  In 
1549  Salviati  became  bishop  of  Saint-Papoul,  and,  at 
the  request  of  Catherine  de'  Medicis,  received  from  Pius 
IV  the  cardinal's  hat,  together  with  tbe  bishopric  of 
Clermont.  He  died  at  Rome,  May  6, 1568.— Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  Genirak,  s.  v. 

Salviati,  Francesco  RoBsi  de'  (called  Cecchi- 
no  «&*  Salriatt),  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom  at  Flor- 
ence in  1510.  He  was  first  Uught  by  his  father,  Filip- 
po  Rossi,  but  afterwards  became  a  pupil  of  Bugiardini, 
and  frequented  tbe  studios  of  the  artists  Raffiiello  da 
Brescia  and  Andrea  del  Sarto.  After  be  had  gained 
some  reputation,  he  was  called  to  Rome  by  cardinal 
Giovanni  Salviati,  who  became  bis  patron,  and  whose 
name  be  took.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1563.  In  his  fres- 
cos, Salviati  shows  a  richness  of  invention  and  purity 
of  design  which  have  made  him  justly  celebrated.  His 
paintings  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  principal  cities 
of  Europe.  In  the  Louvre  are  a  holy  Family^  a  Visita- 
tion,  and  The  Unbelief  of  7Aom<i#.— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog. 
GhUrale^  s.  v. 

Salviati,  Giovanni,  an  Italian  cardinal,  was  bom 
at  Florence,  March  24, 1490.  He  became  cardinal  in 
1517,  then  administrator  of  the  Church  at  Fermo,  and, 
in  1520,  bishop  of  Ferrara.  Hb  cousin,  Clement  VII, 
sent  him  to  quiet  the  troubles  in  Parma,  and  also,  in 
1526,  on  a  mission  to  Charles  V  at  Madrid,  to  solicit  the 
release  of  Francis  I  and  tbe  recall  of  tbe  imperial  troops 
which  had  invaded  the  Papal  Sutes.  Not  being  able 
to  prevent  the  sack  of  Rome  by  tbe  soldiers  of  the  con- 
stable de  Bourbon,  Salviati  went  to  implore  tbe  aid  of 
the  king  of  France  in  favor  of  the  Holy  See.  By  his 
mediation  tbe  treaty  of  tbe  Holy  League  was  signed, 
May  29, 1627,  between  Clement  VII,  Francis  I,  and  Hen- 
ry VII;  and,  in  spite  of  many  obstacles,  be  also  brought 
about  a  peace  between  Cbarles  V  and  the  Holy  See. 
From  Francis  I  he  received,  in  1620,  the  diocese  of  Ole- 
ron,  and,  in  addition,  that  of  Saint-Paponl,  besides  sev- 
eral rich  abbeys.  In  1543  be  became  bishop  of  Albano, 
and  in  1546  of  Porto.  The  home  of  Salviati  at  Rome 
was  the  resort  of  men  of  genius,  who  always  found  in 
him  a  generous  patron.  He  died  at  Ravenna,  Oct.  28, 
1558. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Salvini,  Salvtno,  an  Italian  scholar,  was  bom,  in 
1667,  at  Florence.  He  was  educated  at  Pisa,  and  gave 
himself  to  the  study  of  belles-lettres  and  tbe  antiquities 
of  his  country.  He  was  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Flor- 
ence, and  member  of  several  literary  associations.  He 
died  at  Florence,  Nov.  29,  1761.  His  works  were  nu- 
merous, but  not  of  a  religions  character,  as  Fasti  Conao- 
lari  deW  Accademia  Fioiw/tKO.— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog. 
GiniraUy  s.  v. 

Salzburgers,  the,  is  a  term  applied  in  Protestant 
history  to  the  evangelical  inhabitants  of  the  duchy  of 
Salzburg,  who,  after  ages  of  persecution,  finally,  in 
1731-32,  gave  up  their  property  and  homes,  and  found 
refuge  in  Eastern  Prussia.  Salzburg,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  was  a  powerful  archbishopric,  and  its  archbishop 
the  most  important  prelate  of  (iormany.  It  lay  in  the 
mountains  in  the  south-west  of  Austria.  Its  population 
was  Christianized  by  St.  Rupert  in  the  6th  centurj'. 
Tbe  doctrines  of  Huss  early  obtained  a  f«wting,  but  the 
severe  measures  of  archbishop  Eberbard  III  in  1420 
suppressed  them,  though  it  is  probable  that  tbe  good 
leaven  still  worked  secretly  in  many  hearts ;  for  at  the 
first  dawn  of  tbe  Reformation  Salzburg  warmly  wel- 
comed it,  and  many  of  its  priests  began  to  teach  as  Lu- 
ther.    Eminent  among  these  was  the  venerable  friend 


of  lather.  Dr.  Staupitz,  who,  in  1518,  became  tbe  court 
preacher  of  the  ducal  archbishop  of  Salzburg.    In  1520, 
however,  he  was  silenced  by  the  archbishop.     Another 
eminent  evangelical  priest  was  Paul  Speratus,  who  was 
driven  into  banishment,     A  third  was  Stephen  Agric- 
ola,  also  a  court  preacher;  after  three  years  of  impris- 
onment be  escaped   (1524),  and  became  a  pastor  at 
Augsburg.     A  fourth  was  (Jeorge  Schftrer,  who  was  ac- 
tually put  to  death  for  his  earnest  preaching  of  the 
Gospel.     In  1588  archbishop  Dietrich  issued  a  decree 
that  all  non- Catholic  Salzburgers  should  within  one 
month  either  become  Catholics  or  leave  the  duchr.    As 
the  most  of  them  chose  the  latter,  another  decree  was 
issued  confiscating  their  lands.     Under  his  successor  a 
similar  measure  was  executed  in  1614.     During  the 
whole  period  of  the  Thirty-years'  War  (1618-48),  Salz- 
burg was  relatively  quiet,  and  actually  increased  in 
material  prosperity,  while  disorder  and  ruin  prevailed 
elsewhere.     But  a  tolerant  archbishop  was  a  rare  ex- 
ception.    Accordingly  the  harsh  measures  broke  out 
afresh  under  Gandolph  in  1685.     This  was  occasionetl 
by  the  discover}*  of  a  mral  parish  which  was  wholly 
Lutheran,  save  that  occasionally  it  held  a  public  mass. 
All  the  evangelical  books  of  this  society  were  at  once 
gathered  up  and  burned,  and  the  single  choice  offered  of 
submission  to  Rome  or  exile,  with  loss  of  property  and 
children.   More  than  a  thousand  persons  saw  themselves 
forced  in  midwinter  to  leave  their  homes  and  children. 
Earnest  remonstrances  were  made  bv  Pmssia  and  other 
Protestant  powers  against  this  direct  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.    While  this  dip- 
lomatic correspondence  was  taking  place,  tbe  arch- 
bishop died  (1686).    Under  his  two  successors  there  was 
less  persecution,  and  the  Lutheran-minded  among  tbe 
inhabitants  practiced  more  caution,  concealing  their 
Bibles  and  other  books  in  the  mountains,  and  resorting 
to  secret  places  in  the  night  and  celebrating  their  sim- 
ple worship,  armed  with  axes,  and  with  outstanding 
guards.     But  the  final  storm  came  at  last,  when  the 
miserly  and  ambitious  Leopold  Anton  became  arch- 
bishop (1728).    This  man  was  anxious  for  two  things — 
to  stand  in  high  favor  at  Rome,  and  to  fill  his  treasury. 
Both  objects  be  thought  would  be  reached  by  a  severe 
course  against  all  open  or  secret  here^.     Accordingly 
he  flooded  bis  land  with  Jesuit  spies.    All  heretics  were 
at  once  arrested  and  cast  into  prison,  and  tormented 
with  hunger  and  tortures.    Meantime  a  few  of  tbe  chief 
non-Catholics  fled  secretly  to  Ratisbon  and  to  Prussia, 
in  hope  of  effecting  forcible  intervention  on  their  l«- 
half.    They  were  warmly  welcomed  by  Frederick  Will- 
iam I  of  Prussia,  and  were  promised  homes  and  protec- 
tion for  all  who  should  be  forced  to  abandon  their  coun- 
try.   But  before  their  return  tbe  archbishop  had  resorted 
to  a  more  extreme  measure.    The  nonconformity  of  the 
non-Catholics  was  represented  to  Austria  as  rebellion, 
and  from  4000  to  6000  troops  were  obtained,  and  then 
quartered  on  the  persecuted  Lutherans;  and  then, in  or- 
der to  terrify  the  rest  into  submission,  some  800  of  the 
most  prominent  members  were  violently  arrested,  and 
required  within  eight  days  to  leave  the  country.     Bat 
the  effect  was  the  contrary  of  what  had  been  expected: 
they  behaved  so  heroically  and  resolutely  as  to  inspire 
the  whole  body  of  non-Catholics  with  a  like  enthusiasm. 
In  December,  1731,  they  crossed  the  Bavarian  frontier. 
A  few  days  later  another  company  of  500  followed  them. 
By  April,  1782,  the  number  of  the  exiles  had  reached 
more  than  14,000;  and  some  of  the  best  districts  were 
almost  desolated.     Tbe  sole  substantial  help  was  given 
to  the  exiles  by  Prussia.     The  king  issued  a  decree  in 
Febroary,  1732,  requiring  his  ofiRcers  to  furnish  them 
with  money  to  make  their  journey,  acknowledging 
them  as  Pmssian  subjects,  pledging  his  government  to 
see  that  recompense  should  be  made  for  their  lands, 
and  threatening  to  confiscate  Catholic  property  in  his 
own  dominions  in  case  the  archbishop  did  notpittceed 
with  more  moderation.    Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Holland 
made  similar  remonstrances  and  threats  in  their  bebalt 
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At  the  soggesdoD  of  George  II  of  England  a  collection 
was  taken  op  for  the  sufTerere  throughout  Protestant- 
dom.  It  amounted  to  some  900,000  tlorins.  The  place 
of  refuge  assigned  to  them  was  in  the  wilds  of  Lithua- 
nia. The  course  of  their  noarch  through  Nuremberg, 
Kriangeo,  Leipsic,  Hidle,  Wittenberg,  Magdeburg,  Pots- 
dam, and  Berlin  was  almost  like  a  triumphal  procession, 
10  gKMt  was  the  sympathy  which  their  long-endure<i 
sufferings  had  everywhere  excited.  At  Potsdam  the 
oU  king,  Frederick  William,  received  them  into  the 
ptbwe  gardens;  and,  with  his  queen,  mingled  among 
them  very  familiarly,  asking  them  questions  in  regard 
to  their  faith,  and  giving  them  advice  for  the  future. 
He  was  highly  gratified  with  them,  gave  them  money, 
and,  aaauring  them  that  he  would  treat  them  in  the 
best  possible  manner,  bade  them  a  liearty  godspeed. 
From  Berlin  the  exiles  took  their  way  to  Stettin,  where 
tbey  took  ship  and  sailed  to  Ronigsberg.  Thence  they 
marched  by  land  to  Lithuania,  where  wild  lands  awaited 
tbem,  and  which  their  industry  speedily  transformed 
into  a  floarishing  colony  of  towns  and  farm-houses. 
The  number  who  positively  settled  there  was  over 
20,000.  They  cordially  welcomed  the  Lutheran  pas- 
ton  who  were  furnished  to  them  at  Berlin,  The  several 
millioos  of  thalers  which  the  king  spent  upon  them 
prored  no  less  a  wise  commercial  investment  than  had 
been  the  case  with  the  help  given  to  the  banished 
Uoguenots  by  his  grandfather,  the  great  elector. 

While  Pnusia  profited  so  richly  from  the  persecu- 
tions of  these  Salzburgera,  the  persecuting  archbishop 
was  foiled  in  his  real,  sole  purpose.  Instead  of  filling 
bii  treasury,  he  actually  emptied  it.  It  was  only  im- 
perfeetly  that  he  could  supply  his  deserted  fields  and 
mines  with  new  laborera;  and  those  whom  he  did  ob- 
tain woe,  many  of  them,  indolent  and  mendicant.  In 
kklitkm.  there  came  upon  him  a  debt  of  11,000,000  flor- 
ins for  the  Austriau  troops  which  he  had  employed  to 
oppress  and  expel  his  subjects.  The  results  were  atn 
impoverished  Umd  and  a  heavier  taxation  upon  the  re- 
mainug  CathoUcs,  while  the  emigrants  were  entirely 
freed  from  all  imposts  and  taxes  for  full  ten  years.  Also 
other  lands  profited  from  this  peisecutbn.  Wttrtem- 
berg,  Holland,  Sweden,  Russia,  England,  and  America 
((ieorgia)  received  large  numbers  of  the  exiles;  so  that 
the  number  actually  lost  to  Salzburg  by  the  folly  of 
archbisbop  Anton  was  over  30,000.  Since  this  sera  of 
penectttion  Salzburg  has  held  a  much  less  prominent 
place  in  European  history.  The  territory  was  secular- 
ized in  1802.  In  1815  the  most  of  it  was  given  to  Aua- 
uia.  In  1849  it  became  a  separate  crown-land  of  Aus- 
tria. See  Gockling,  Emigrationageschichie  von  Salz- 
K?  (Leip&  1734) ;  PvMe^GetchicktederAutwanderutiff 
^  mngeUscken  Saizburger  (ibiiL  1827) ;  Uerzog,  Real- 
Ex^.  xiii,  346-369.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Sam,  Conrad,  known  in  German  history  as  **  the 
Befonner  of  Ulm,**  was  bom  at  Rothenacker  in  1483. 
He  studied  Latin  at  Ulm,  and  in  1498  matriculated  at 
TlbingeiL  In  1520  he  was  preacher  at  Brackenheim, 
Mar  Heilbronn,  and  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  Refor- 
ination.  Lnther  corresponded  with  him,  and  sent  to 
lum  regulariy  his  publications.  Ck>pies  still  exist  with 
Lather^  aotograph :  **  An  den  Sam,  Pf.  zu  Brackenheim, 
K  Lather,  Dr.*"  In  1524  he  was  driven  away  from 
Bnekeoheim,  but  found  protection  in  Ulm,  and  an  open 
^  to  preach  the  new  doctrines.  Here  his  labors  re- 
cked in  the  complete  victory  of  Protestantism.  His 
Kentorian  voice,  his  popular  style  and  wit,  filled  the 
gnat  cathedral  with  the  eager  populace.  But  soon 
SRat  trials  b^an.  The  eucharistic  strife  broke  out. 
^  gndoally  turned  from  Luther's  views  to  the  sim- 
pler md  more  radical  doctrine  of  Zwingli,  with  whom, 
*  *ho  with  Blarer,  Bucer,  and  (Ecolampadius,  he  en- 
tered into  close  correspondence.  Af^r  many  struggles, 
^  local  authorities  of  Ulm  were  brought  to  consent  to 
afenaal  reformation  of  Chnrch  rites  and  doctrine.  The 
■••  was  abolished,  images  removed,  cloisters  closed, 
^  tke  Zwinglian  doctrines  accepted.    But  victory, 


after  seven  years  of  valiant  contest,  was  in  its  results 
fur  Sam  fully  as  serious  and  full  of  danger  as  had  been 
the  open  contest,  Su  soon  as  the  crown  of  victory  was 
gained,  the  interest  of  the  masses  in  religitin  cooled  oflT; 
attendance  on  the  sermons  declined ;  vice  reigned  among 
high  and  low ;  the  duties  of  Sam  taxed  bis  powers  to 
the  utmost;  and,  worse  than  all,  the  zeal  of  the  op- 
pressed party  burst  forth  with  new  life.  Romanists 
flocked  out  to  every  neighboring  vUlage  to  join  in  their 
old  rites;  and  High  Lutherans  labored  in  the  same  di- 
rection. In  1533  the  health  of  the  laborious  preacher 
began  to  break  down.  Twice  he  rose  from  his  sick-bed 
to  proclaim  the  Gospel  afresh.  It  was  too  much.  On 
June  20  he  rested  from  his  labors.  See  Keim,  Reform, 
der  Reichsstttdt  Ulm  (1851) ;  Herzog,  RecdrEncykhp,  xx, 
670-682.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Sam'aSl  {"^iiarik  v.  r.  ZoXa/xi^X))  a  corrupt  form 
(Judith  viii,  1)  of  the  Ueb.  name  (Numb,  i,  6)  Suelu- 
MIEL  (q.  v.). 

Samai'as  (£a//aiCt  but  v.  r.  in  Tobit  Sc/icac»  £c- 
/icXiac,  etc),  a  Grsecized  form  for  the  name  Submaiaii 
(q.  v.) :  €U  a  Levite  (1  Esdr.  i,  9),  in  the  reign  of  Josiah 
(2  Chroii.  XXV,  9) ;  6.  an  Israelite  (1  Esdr.  viii,  39)  of 
the  "  sons"  of  Adonikam  (Ezra  viii,  13) ;  da  "  great" 
personage,  father  of  Ananias  and  Jonathas  (lobit  v, 
13). 

SamanSBanB,  in  Chinese  mythology,  are  an  order 
of  saints  who  are  given  to  self-contemplation.  Fo,  or 
Fohi,  teaches  that  the  essence  of  all  things  consbts  in 
the  nothing  and  the  vacuum,  and  that  men  return  into 
the  nothing,  there  first  to  attain  to  blessedness.  The 
Samanaeans  occupy  the  last  stage  in  the  progress  to- 
wards this  nihilistic  blessedness.  He  who  has  advanced 
to  this  stage  need  no  longer  worship  the  gods;  he  is 
delivered  from  his  passions,  lives  in  a  state  of  constant 
self-contemplation,  and  dies  only  that  he  may  be  incor- 
porated with  the  great  soul  of  the  worid. — YoUmer, 
WdrUrb,  d,  MythoL  s.  v. 

Saman^ra  b  the  name  g^ven  to  a  novice  among 
the  Buddhists.  It  is  derived  from  sranutnUf  an  ascetic 
He  must  be  at  least  eight  years  of  age,  and  must  have 
received  the  consent  of  his  parents  to  his  abandonment 
of  the  world.  He  cannot  receive  ordination  until  he  is 
twenty  years  of  age,  nor  before  he  has  reached  that 
age  can  he  perform  any  religious  rite,  nor  is  he  allow- 
ed to  interfere  in  matters  of  discipline  or  government. 
The  vow  of  a  Saman^ra  is  in  no  case  revocable. — Gard- 
ner, Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Sama'ria   [strictly  Samari'a'\f  City  op  (Heb. 

*  >  ■ 

Skomeron'f  "(ll^;:;,  watch,  so  called  probably  from  its 
commanding  site,  as  well  as  by  alliteration  with  its 
original  owner*s  name;  Chald.  Hhomra'yin,  ^"^npiD, 
Ezra  iv,  10, 17 ;  Sept.,  New  Test,  and  Josephus,  usually 
Zoftopeta,  as  Ptolemy;  but  some  copies  of  the  Sept, 
otteti  have  TLcLfiapia,  and  occasionally  ^firjpwv  or  £o- 
fAopwv;  and  Josephus  once  [Ant.vVn,  12, 1]  ^futpiwv), 
an  important  place  in  Central  Palestine,  famous  as  the 
capital  of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  and  later  as  giving 
name  to  a  region  of  the  country  and  to  a  schismatic 
sect.  (The  following  account  is  in  part  compiled  from 
the  articles  in  the  dictionaries  of  Kitto  and  Smith.) 
See  IsRAKL,  Kingdom  op. 

I.  History, — The  hill  of  the  same  name,  which  the 
city  occupied,  was  purchased  for  two  talents  of  silver 
from  the  owner,  Shemer  (q.  v.),  after  whom  the  city 
was  named  (1  Kings  xvi,  23,  24),  by  Omri  (q.  v.),  king 
of  Israel,  for  the  foundation  of  his  new  metropolis,  RC. 
cir.  925.  The  first  capital  after  the  secession  of  the  ten 
tribes  had  been  Shechem  itself,  whither  all  Israel  had 
come  to  make  Rehoboam  king.  On  the  separation  be- 
ing fully  accompUshed,  Jeroboam  rebuilt  that  city  (1 
Kings  xii,  25),  which  had  been  razed  to  the  ground  by 
Abimelech  (Judg.  ix,  45).  But  he  soon  moved  to  Tir- 
zah,  a  place,  as  Dr.  Stanley  observes,  of  great  and  pro- 
verbial beauty  (Cant,  vi,  4),  which  continued  to  be  the 
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royal  residence  until  Zimri  burned  the  palace  and  per- 
iBbed  in  its  ruins  (1  Kings  xiv,  17:  xv,  21,  83;  xvi,  6- 
18).  Orori,  who  prevailed  in  the  contest  for  the  king- 
dom that  ensued,  after  ^  reigning  six  years"  there,  trans- 
ferred his  court  and  government  to  a  new  site,  being 
under  the  necessity  of  reconstructing  somewhere,  and 
doubtless  influenced  by  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
pfwition,  and  desirous  of  commemorating  his  dynasty 
by  a  change  of  capital.  Samaria  continued  to  be  the 
metropolis  of  Israel  for  the  remaining  two  centuries  of 
that  kingdom's  existence.  During  all  this  time  it  was 
the  seat  of  idolatry,  and  is  often  as  such  denounced  by 
the  prophets  (Isa.  ix,  8 ;  Jer.  xxiii,  18, 14 ;  Ezek.  xvi, 
46-65;  Amos  vi,  I;  Mic  i,  1),  sometimes  in  connection 
with  Jerusalem  (especially  by  Hosea).  Ahab  built  a 
temple  to  Baal  there  (1  Kings  xvi,  82,  88) ;  and  from 
this  circumstance  a  portion  of  the  city,  possibly  fortified 
by  a  separate  wall,  was  called  "  the  city  of  the  house  of 
Baal**  (2  Kings  x,  25).  It  was  the  scene  of  many  of 
the  acts  of  the  prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha  (q.  v.),  con- 
nected with  the  various  famines  of  the  land,  the  unex- 
pected plenty  of  Samaria,  and  the  several  deliverances 
of  the  city  from  the  Syrians.  Jehu  broke  down  the 
temple  of  Baal,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  otherwise 
injured  the  city  (ver,  18-28).  Samaria  must  have  been 
a  place  of  great  strength.  It  was  twice  besieged  by  the 
Syrians,  in  B.C.  901  (1  Kings  xx,  1)  and  in  B.C.  892 
(2  Kings  vi,  24-vii,  20) ;  but  on  both  occasions  the  siege 
was  ineffectual.  On  the  latter,  indeed,  it  was  relieved 
miraculously,  but  not  until  the  inhabitants  had  suffered 
almost  incredible  horrors  from  famine  during  their  pro- 
tracted resistance.  The  possessor  of  Samaria  was  con- 
sidered to  he  de  facto  king  of  Israel  (xv,  18, 14) ;  and 
woes  denounced  against  the  nation  were  directed  against 
it  by  name  (Isa.  vii,  9,  etc.).  Although  characterized 
by  gross  voluptuousness,  as  well  as  other  sins  incidental 
to  idolatry,  its  inhabitants  did  not  entirely  lose  that 
generosity  which  had  early  characterized  Ephraim,  in 
evidence  of  which  note  the  event  that  happened  during 
the  reign  of  the  last  but  one  of  its  kings  (2  Chron.  zxviii, 
&--15).    In  B.C.  720  Samaria  was  taken,  after  a  siege 

of  three  years,  by  Shalmane- 
ser  (or,  rather,  by  his  successor 
Sargon),  king  of  Assyria  (2 
Kings  xviii,  9,  10),  and  the 
kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  was 
destroyed.  The  city  doubtless 
was  demolished  by  the  con- 
queror. Col.  Rawlinson,  in- 
deed, has  lately  endeavored  to 
show  that  Samaria  was  not  at 
once  depopulated  (AthentEum 
[Lond.],  Aug.  22, 1868,  p.  246); 
and  this  was  doubtless  true  as 
regards  the  country  around; 
but  his  application  of  the  ar- 
gument to  the  dty  itself  (evi- 
dently in  order  to  square  with 
the  hypothesis  of  a  twofold 
Ancient  Egyptlnn  Repre-  invasion  of  Judah  also  during 
seutation  of  the  People  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  [q.v.]) 
of  Samaria.  \^  based  upon  reasons  so  obvi- 

ously inconclusive  that  they  need  not  be  here  examined 
in  detail.  See  Samaritan.  Samaria  is  only  called 
Beih-Khumri  in  the  earlier  cuneatic  inscriptions  (q.  v.), 
but  fWim  the  time  of  Tiglath-Pileser  II  the  term  used  is 
Tsamirin  (Rawlinson,  Hist,  Evidences,  p.  821).  The 
people  are  figured  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  among 
the  captives  with  the  hieroglyph  Asmori  attached 
(Wilkinson,  Anc,  Egyptians,  i,  45)8).  See  Captivity, 
Assyrian. 

After  this  capture  Samaria  appears  to  have  continued, 
for  a  time  at  least,  the  chief  city  of  the  foreigners  brought 
to  occupy  the  places  of  the  departed  natives,  although 
Shechem  soon  became  the  capital  of  the  Samaritans  as 
a  religious  sect.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  city 
of  Samaria  bad  meanwhile  been  but  partially  rebuilL 


We  do  not,  however,  hear  especially  of  the  place  until  tlie 
days  of  Alexander  the  Great,  B.C.  888.    That  conqoenir 
took  the  city,  which  seems  to  have  somewhat  recovered 
itself  (Euseb.  Chron,  ad  aim.  Abr.  1684),  killed  a  large 
portion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  suffered  the  remainder 
to  settle  among  their  compatriots  at  Shechem  (q.v.). 
He  replaced  them  by  a  colony  of  Syro-Macedonians,  and 
gave  the  adjacent  territory  (Zafiopctrtc  X*^P<x)  to  the 
Jews  to  inhabit  (Joeephus,  c  Ap,  ii,  4).     These  Syro- 
Macedonians  occupied  the  dty  until  the  time  of  John 
Hyrcanus.     It  was  then  a  place  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, for  Josephus  describes  it  {A  nt,  xiii,  10,  2)  as  a 
very  strong  dty  (w-oXif  d^uphrraTii),    John  Hyrcanus 
took  it  after  a  year's  siege,  and  did  his  best  to  demolish 
it  entirely.    He  intersected  the  bill  on  which  it  lay  with 
trenches;  into  these  he  conducted  the  natural  brooks, 
and  thus  undermined  its  foundation.     "  In  fact,"  aay« 
the  Jewish  historian,  **  he  took  away  all  evidence  of  the 
very  existence  of  the  city."    This  story  at  first  sight 
seems  rather  exaggerated,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
hilly  site  of  Samaria.     It  may  have  referred  only  to  the 
suburbs  lying  at  its  foot.     "But,"  says  Prideauk  {Con- 
nection,  B.C.  109,  note),  "  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who  was 
in  the  place,  tells  us  in  his  Itinerary  (no  such  passage, 
however,  exists  in  that  work)  that  there  were  upon  the 
top  of  this  hill  many  fountains  of  water,  and  from  these 
water  enough  may  have  been  derived  to  fill  these  trench- 
es."   It  should  also  be  recollected  that  the  hill  of  Sama- 
ria was  lower  than  the  hills  in  its  neighborhood.     This 
may  account  for  the  existence  of  these  springs.     Jose- 
phus describes  the  extremities  to  which  the  inhabitants 
were  reduced  during  this  siege,  much  in  the  same  way 
that  the  author  of  the  book  of  Kings  does  durini?  that 
of  Benhadad  (comp.  War,  i,  2,  7  with  2  Kings  vi,  26). 
John  Hyrcanus's  reasons  for  attacking  Samaria  were  the 
injuries  which  its  inhabitants  had  done  to  the  people  of 
Marissa,  colonists  and  allies  of  the  Jews.    This  confima 
what  was  said  above  of  the  cession  of  the  Samaritan 
neighborhood  to  the  Jews  by  Alexander  the  Great.    The 
mention  of  Marissa  in  this  connection  8er\'efl  to  explain 
a  notice  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  Maccabees.     The 
Samaria  named  in  the  present  text  of  1  Mace  v,  66  {ij 
^afidptia ;  Vulg.  Samaria)  is  evidently  an  error.     At 
any  rate,  the  well-known  Samaria  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  cannot  be  intended,  for  it  is  obvious  that 
Judas,  in  passing  from  Hebron  to  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines (Azotus),  could  not  make  so  immense  a  detour. 
The  true  correction  is  doubtless  supplied  by  Josephus 
(Ant,  xii,  8, 6),  who  has  Marissa  (i.  e.  Mareshab  [q.  v.]) 
a  place  which  lay  in  the  road  from  Hebron  to  the  Phi- 
listine plain.   One  of  the  ancient  Latin  versions  exhibits 
the  same  reading,  which  is  accepted  by  Ewald  (Gtsek. 
iv,  861)  and  a  host  of  commentators  (see  Grimm,  Kurzg, 
exeg,  Handb.  on  the  passage).    Drusius  proposed  Shaa- 
raim ;  but  this  is  hardly  so  feasible  as  Mareshab,  and 
has  no  external  support. 

After  this  demolition  (which  occurred  in  B.C.  129),  the 
Jews  inhabited  what  remained  of  the  dty;  at  least,  we 
find  it  in  thdr  possession  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Jan- 
naeus  (Josephus,  i4f}f.  xiii,  15, 4),  and  until  Pompey  gave 
it  back  to  the  descendants  of  its  original  inhabitants 
(roif  ohijTopfnv),  These  oiKrjropig  may  possibly  have 
been  the  Syro-Macedonians,  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
they  were  Samaritans  proper,  whose  ancestors. had  been 
dispossessed  by  the  colonists  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
By  directions  of  Gabinius,  Samaria  and  other  demolish* 
ed  dties  were  rebuilt  (^ibid,  xiv,  5,  8).  But  its  more  ef- 
fectual rebuilding  was  undertaken  by  Herod  the  Great, 
to  whom  it  had  been  g^nted  by  Augustus,  on  the  death 
of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  (i6idl  xiii,  10, 8;  xv,8,5;  War, 
i,  20,  8).  He  called  it  Sebaste,  ^fiaarri^  Augysta,  af- 
ter the  name  of  his  patron  (Josephus,  A  nt,  xv,  7,  7). 
Josephus  gives  an  elaborate  description  of  Herod*s  im- 
provements. The  wall  surrounding  it  was  twenty  stadia 
in  length.  In  the  middle  of  it  was  a  dose,  of  a  stadium 
and  a  half  square,  containing  a  magnificent  temple  ded- 
icated to  the  Ctesar.    It  was  colonized  by  6000  veterans 
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and  othen,  for  whose  support  a  most  beautiful  and  rich 
district  sonoundiog  the  city  was  appropriated.  Herod's 
modres  in  these  arrangements  were  probably,  first,  the 
occupation  of  a  coonmanding  position,  and  then  the  de- 
sire of  distinguishing  himself  for  taste  by  the  embellbh- 
meat  of  a  spot  already  so  adorned  by  nature  {ibid,  xv, 
8,5,  irar,i,20,8,  21,2). 

How  long  Samaria  maintained  its  splendor  after 
HfTod's  improvements,  we  are  not  informed.  In  the 
New  TesC  the  city  itself  does  not  appear  to  be  men- 
tioned, but  rather  a  portion  of  the  dUtrid  to  which,  even 
in  (Mts  times,  it  had  extended  its  name.  Our  version, 
indeed,  of  Acts  viii,  5  says  that  Philip  the  deacon  "went 
down  to  the  city  of  Samaria;"  but  the  Ureek  of  the  pas- 
sage is  simply  e/f  iroXiv  rfiQ  ^fiapeiag.  It  is  hardly 
safe  to  argue,  however,  either  from  the  absence  of  the 
definite  article,  or  from  the  probability  that,  had  the 
dtj  Samaria  been  intended,  the  term  employed  would 
have  been  Sfbastej  that  some  one  city  of  the  district,  the 
name  of  which  is  not  specified,  was  in  the  mind  of  the 
vritw  (as  OUhausen,  Neander,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  etc.) ; 
for  the  genitive  is  one  of  apposition  (Winer),  iroXig  be- 
ing sufficiently  defined  by  it  (Hackett),  and  the  city  was 
veil  known  in  that  day  by  this  name  (see  Joeephus,  A  nt, 
XX,  6,  2).  The  evangelist  would  naturally  have  re- 
nned  firtt  to  the  chief  city,  where  also  Simon  Magus 
jmbably  was.  In  ver.  9  of  the  same  chapter  "  the  peo- 
ple of  Samaria**  represents  rb  &voq  r^c  ^afiaptiac, 
and  the  phrase  in  ver.  25, "  many  villages  of  the  Samari- 
tans," shows  that  the  operations  of  evangelizing  were 
not  confined  to  the  citj'  of  Samaria  itself  (comp.  Matt  x, 
5,** Into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans  enter  ye  not;"  and 
John  ir,  4,  6,  where,  after  it  has  been  said,  '*And  he 
most  needs  go  through  Samaria,**  obviously  the  district, 
it  is  subjoined,  **  Then  cometh  he  to  a  city  of  Samaria 
called  Sychar*^.  Hencefonh  its  history  is  very  un- 
connected, although  it  is  occasionally  noticed  in  the 
reigns  of  the  Roman  emperors  (Ulpian,  Lep,  I,  de  Cert- 
tSmSf  quoted  by  Dr.  Robinson).  Various  specimens  of 
coins  struck  on  the  spot  have  been  preserved,  extend- 
ing from  Nero  to  Geta,  the  brother  of  CaracaUa  (Vail- 
lant,  in  NuoMm,  Tmper^  and  Noris,  quoted  by  Reland ; 
Eckhel,  ui,  440 ;  Mionnet,  Mid,  A  niiq,  v,  513).  Septi- 
mius  Severus  appears  to  have  established  there  a  Ro- 
man colony  in  the  beginning  of  the  dd  century  (Cel- 
lariua,  Xot,  Orb,  ii,  482).  Eusebius  scarcely  mentions 
the  city  as  extant ;  but  it  is  often  named  by  Jerome  and 
orher  writers  of  the  same  and  a  later  age  (adduced  in 
Keland's  Pakssf,  p.  979-981).  But  it  could  not  have 
b»n  a  place  of  much  political  importance.  We  find  in 
the  Codex  of  Theododus  that  by  A.D.  409  the  Holy 
Und  bad  been  divided  into  Pali»stina  Prima,  Secunda, 
and  Tertia.  Palsestina  Prima  included  the  country  of 
the  Philistines,  Samaria  (the  district),  and  the  northern 
part  of  Jndsa;  but  its  capital  was  not  Sebaste,  but  Cies- 
vea.  In  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view  it  stood  rather 
higher.  It  was  an  episcopal  see  probably  as  early  as 
the  3d  century.  At  any  rate,  its  bishop  was  present 
nnoog  those  of  Palestine  at  the  Council  of  Nicsea,  A.D. 
^i^,  and  subscribed  its  acts  as  ^  Maximus  (a/.  Marinus) 
^bastenua.**  The  names  of  some  of  his  successors 
have  been  preserved ;  the  latest  of  them  mentioned  is 
Helagios,  who  attended  the  synod  at  Jerusalem,  A.D. 
^  The  title  of  the  see  occurs  in  the  eariier  Greek 
.Vofifw'and  in  the  hiter  Latin  ones  (Reland,  Palcest, 
P^  214-229). 

Jerome,  whose  acquaintance  with  Palestine  imparts 
■  tort  of  probability  to  the  tradition  which  prevailed  so 
i^ngly  in  later  days,  asserts  that  Sebaste,  which  be  in- 
^riaUy  identifies  with  Samaria,  was  the  place  in  which 
John  the  Baptist  was  imprisoned  and  suffered  death. 
&tt  below.)  He  also  makes  it  the  burial-place  of  the 
pi^opbeta  Ellsha  and  Obadiah  (see  various  passages  cited 
I7  Reland,  PcdasL  p.  990, 981 ).  Epiphanius  is  at  great 
paini,  in  his  work  Adc,  Hareits  (lib.  i).  in  which  he 
^'Mta  of  the  heresies  of  the  Samaritans  with  singular 
,  to  aoeouDt  for  the  origin  of  their  name.   He 


interprets  it  as  0*<*tT3tb,  ^^XcureCt  or  «*  keepers."  The 
hill  on  which  the  city  was  built  was,  he  says,  designated 
Somer,  or  Somoron  (Zw/i^p,  Soifiopu/v),  from  a  certain 
Somoron  the  son  of  Somer,  whom  he  considers  to  have 
been  of  the  stock  of  the  ancient  Perizzites  or  Girgash- 
ites,  themselves  descendants  of  Canaan  and  Ham.  But, 
he  adds,  the  inhabitants  may  have  been  called  Samari- 
tans from  their  guarding  the  land,  or  (coming  down 
much  later  in  their  history)  from  their  guarding  the 
law,  as  distinguished  from  the  later  writings  of  the  Jew- 
ish canon,  which  they  refused  to  allow.  See  Samaritan. 

The  city,  along  with  Nablds,  fell  into  the  power  of 
the  Moslems  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  A.D.  614; 
and  we  hear  but  little  more  of  it  till  the  time  of  the 
Crusades.  At  what  time  the  city  of  Herod  became  deso- 
late no  existing  accounts  state,  but  all  the  notices  of  the 
4th  century  and  later  lead  to  the  inference  that  its  de- 
struction had  already  taken  place.  The  Crusaders  es- 
tablished a  Latin  bishopric  at  Sebaste,  and  the  tide  was 
continued  in  the  Romish  Church  till  the  14th  century 
(Le  Quien,  Orieru  Christ,  iii,  1290).  Saladin  marched 
through  it  in  A.D.  1184,  after  his  repulse  from  Kerak 
(Abulfeda,  Annal.  A.H.  580).  Benjamin  of  Tudela  de- 
scribes it  as  having  been  "  formerly  a  very  strong  city, 
and  situated  on  the  mount,  in  a  fine  country,  richly 
watered,  and  surrounded  by  gardens,  vineyards,  orchards, 
and  olive-groves.**  He  adds  that  no  Jews  were  living 
there  {Itiner,  [ed.  Asher]  p.  66).  Phocas  and  Brocar- 
dus  speak  only  of  the  church  and  tomb  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, and  of  the  Greek  church  and  monastery  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill.  Notices  of  the  place  occur  in  the  trav- 
ellers of  the  14th,  16th,  and  17th  centuries ;  nor  are  they 
all  so  meagre  as  Dr.  Robinson  conceives.  That  of  Mori- 
son,  for  instance,  is  full  and  exact  {Voyage  du  Mont  Si- 
not,  p.  230-233).  The  description  of  Sandys,  likewise, 
is  quite  circumstantial  (see  Kitto,  Phys.  Hist,  of  Palest, 
p.  cxvii  sq.).  Scarcely  any  traces  of  the  earlier  or  later 
Samaria  could  then  be  perceived,  the  materials  having 
been  used  by  the  inhabitants  for  the  construction  of  their 
own  mean  dwellings.  The  residents  were  an  extremely 
poor  and  miserable  set  of  people.  In  the  18th  centuiry 
the  place  appears  to  have  been  left  unexplored,  but  in  the 
present  century  it  has  often  been  visited  and  described. 

II.  Description, — In  the  territory  originally  belonging 
to  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  about  six  miles  to  the  north-west 
of  Shechem,  there  is  a  wide  basin-shaped  valley,  encir* 
cled  with  high  hills,  almost  on  the  edge  of  the  great 
plain  which  borders  upon  the  Mediterranean.  In  the 
centre  of  this  basin,  which  is  on  a  lower  level  than  the 
valley  of  Shechem,  rises  a  less  elevated  oblong  hill,  with 
steep  yet  accessible  sides,  and  a  long  flat  top.  The  sin- 
gular beauty  of  the  spot  may  have  struck  Omri,  as  it  af- 
terwards struck  the  tasteful  Idunuean  (Josephus,  War^ 
i, 21, 2 ;  Ant,  xv,  8, 5).  All  travellers  agree  that  it  would 
be  difiicult  to  find  in  the  whole  land  a  situation  of  eqiml 
strength,  fertility,  and  beauty  combined.  "  In  all  these 
particulars,"  says  Dr.  Robinson, "  it  has  greatly  the  ad- 
vantage over  Jerusalem**  {Bibl,  Researches,  iii,  146).  In 
the  valley  there  is  an  abundance  of  excellent  water  all 
the  year  round,  but  on  the  hill  itself  there  is  not  so  much 
as  a  single  fountain.  This  is  its  only  and  great  disad- 
vantage as  a  site  for  a  city,  and  a  most  serious  one  it 
must  have  been,  especially  in  the  time  of  siege.  This 
was  a  want  which  Samaria  shared  in  common  with  the 
capital  of  Judah ;  but  the  deficiency  in  both  cases  was 
so  amply  supplied  by  cisterns  under  the  houses  and  else- 
where that  in  the  severe  sieges  we  never  read  of  either 
city  suffering  from  a  scarcity  of  water.  See  Jerusalem. 
The  hill  of  Samaria  itself  is  of  considerable  elevation 
and  very  regular  in  form,  and  the  broad  deep  valley  in 
the  midst  of  which  it  lies  is  a  continuation  of  that  of 
Nabl^^s  (Shechem),  which  here  expands  into  a  breadth 
of  five  or  six  miles.  Beyond  this  valley,  which  com- 
pletely isolates  the  hill,  the  mountains  rise  again  on 
every  side,  forming  a  complete  wall  around  the  city  (as 
referred  to  in  2  Rings  vi,  17).    They  are  terraced  to  the 
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belt,  below  which  the  roots  of  the  hill  spread  off  more 
griduall}'  inlo  the  valleye.  Higher  up,  too,  ire  the 
mark!  or  slight  terrace.,  one*  occupied,  petlups,  by  the 
MreeU  of  the  uicient  dty.  The  aaceiit  of  the  liill  ii 
very  ateep,  and  the  narrow  Toutpatb  wiiida  among  the 
'  la  Ihniugh  lubalanijal  cutlagea  of  the  modem 
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a  great  extent  oC  ancient 
materials,  vary  superior  in  size  mil  quality  to  aiiytbing 
which  could  at  tbia  day  be  wrought  into  in  Arab  habi- 
t«tian.  The  houaee  are  all  orslnne,  though  erected  with 
little  or  no  regard  to  order  and  regularity.  Tbeae,  with 
their  inmalra,  present  the  same  unclean  appearance  that 
is  met  with  among  all  the  Felaliln  of  the  country ;  and 
Ibe  inhabitants  are  lemarkably  rude,  but  more  indus- 
trious than  most  of  their  race.  The  view  from  the  sum- 
mit  is  rooBt  interesting.  Beneath,  to  the  north  and  east, 
lie  its  own  immediate  fertile  valleys;  and,  turning  weat- 
wardly,  the  eye  wanders  over  rich  plains  to  Sharon  and 
the  blue  Mediterranean;  and  even  in  the  present  impov- 
erisheil  stale  of  the  country  the  scene  Alls  the  mind  of 


bolder 


On  the  summit,  the  dtst  object  which  attracts  the 
notice  of  the  traveller,  and,  at  tbe  same  time,  the  most 
conspicuous  ruin  of  Ibe  place,  is  the  church  deilicated 
to  John  the  Baptist,  erected  on  tbe  spot  which  an  old 
tradition  (noticed  above)  flned  as  tbe  place  of  his  buii- 
■l,  if  not  of  his  martyrdom.     Il  is  said  lo  have  been 

its  its  antiquity  lo  tlie  period  of  the  Crusades,  although 
■  portion  of  tbe  eastern  end  seem*  lo  have  been  of  ear- 
lier diU.     There  ii  a  blending  of  Greek  and  Saracenic 


styles. 
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age  of  Consuniine.  Tbe  length  of  tbe  ediflce  is  163 
feet  inside,  besides  a  porch  of  10  feet ;  and  the  breadth 
is  75  feel.  The  eastern  end  is  rounded,  in  the  common 
Greek  style;  and, resting, as  it  does, upon  a  precipiloos 
elevation  of  nearly  100  feet  immediately  above  tbe  val- 
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,    (Prom  a  photograph  by  tbe  Edllor.) 

lev,  it  is  a  noble  aiul  striking  monument.  Witbin  the 
cnclusuni  is  a  common  Turkish  tuBib;  and  beneath  il, 
Bl  ■  dcpih  reached  by  twenty-one  stone  steps,  is  a  aep- 
ulchre,  ihree  or  four  paces  square,  where,  accordin);  lo 
the  tcadiltiHi.  John  the  llaptisi  was  interred  after  hg 
had  been  slain  by  Herod.  There  is  no  trace  of  this 
tradition  earlier  than  I  he  time  of  Jerome ;  and  if  Joee- 
phus  is  correct  in  stating  that  Julin  was  beheaded  in 
tbe  castle  of  Macbierus,  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea 
{All/,  xviii,  5, 2),  hi»  burial  in  SimaKa  is  very  improba- 
ble^    See  John  the  Baptist. 

On  approacbinK  the  summit  of  Ibe  hill,  the  (ravelin 
comes  suddenly  upon  an  area  once  sumiunded  by  lime- 
stone calutnns,  of  wbicb  lineen  are  still  standing  and 
two  prostrate.  These  columns  form  two  rows,  thirty- 
two  paces  apart,  while  less  than  two  paces  intervene 
between  tbe  columns.  They  measure  seven  feet  nine 
inches  in  circumference;  but  there  is  no  (race  of  tbe 
order  of  their  architecture,  nor  are  there  any  foundi- 
tions  to  indicsie  tbe  nature  of  the  edlAce  lo  which  Ibev 
belonged.  Some  refer  them  to  Herod's  temple  to  Au- 
gustus, oiheis  to  a  Greek  church  which  seems  to  have 
once  occupied  the  summit  of  the  hill.  Tbe  descent  of 
tbe  hill  on  the  W.S.W.  side  brings  Ibe  traveller  to  a 
very  remarkable  cokinnade.  which  is  easily  traceable  by 
a  grest  number  of  columns,  erect  or  pioslrale,  along  tbe 
side  of  tbe  hill  for  at  least  one  third  of  a  mile,  where  it 
terminates  at  a  heap  of  ruins,  near  Ibe  eastern  eztrem- 
ity  of  the  ancient  site.  Tbe  columns  are  sixteen  feet 
high,  two  feet  in  diameter  at  tbe  base,  and  one  foot 
eight  inches  ai  the  lup.  The  capitals  have  disappear- 
ed; but  tbe  shsfia  retain  their  polish,  and,  when  not 
broken,  are  in  good  preservation.  Eighty-two  of  these 
columns  are  stilt  erect,  and  the  number  of  those  fallen 
■nd  broken  must  be  much  greater.  Most  of  them  ore 
of  the  jimestons  common  to  the  region;  but  some  are 
of  while  marble,  and  some  of  granite.  The  mass  of 
ruins  in  which  this  colonnade  termiiules  towards  the 
west  is  composed  of  blacks  of  hewn  stone,  covering  no 
great  area,  on  the  skipe  of  Ibe  bill,  many  feet  lower 
thsn  the  summit-  Neither  the  situation  nor  extent 
of  this  pile  fsvars  tbe  notion  of  its  having  been  a  pal- 
ace, nor  is  it  easy  lo  conjecture  the  de^gn  of  the  edi- 
fice. The  colonnade,  the  remains  of  which  now  stjuid 
solitary  and  mournful  in  tbe  midst  of  ploughed  Gelds, 
may,  however,  with  little  hesitation,  be  referred  to  tlie 
time  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  must  be  regarded  as  be- 
longing lo  some  one  of  the  splendid  structures  with 
which  he  adorned  the  city.  In  tbe  deep  ravine  which 
bounds  the  city  on  the  north  there  ia  anoLhei  colon- 
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udr,  nut  viaiCed  by  Dr.  Robinwii,  but  Tully  dncribrd 
bv  t>r.  Otin  {Trueelt,  ii,  37I-3T3).  The  area  in  whicb 
litte  coluniin  Mind  a  complelely  ihut  in  by  hills,  wilh 
I)*  ciccption  of  an  opening  on  tht  north-eut;  anil  bo 
fmilitriy  «eque«er«l  is  tha  silustion  that  it  is  only 
lisil^  rrom  a  few  points  of  the  heights  of  the  sncieiit 
nii<,  li;  which  it  is  oTenhadoveil.  The  eolumna,  oT 
■hirh  a  large  nnmber  are  entire  anJ  aeveial  in  rra)(- 
menu,  ire  erect,  and  araangeil  in  a  quadnngle  196 
pi«*  in  length  and  64  in  breadth.  They  are  three 
ftcrt  muder,  which  would  pvc  170  eolumus  as  the 
■bole  number  when  the  colonnade  was  complete.  The 
golnmni  resemble,  in  riie  and  material,  those  of  the  cul- 
nnaile  last  noticed,  and  appear  to  beionj^  to  the  same 
•([t  Thoe  also  priibably  formed  part  of  Herod's  city, 
ituugh  it  is  difficult  In  determine  the  u>e  to  which  the 
KrloDiiade  was  appropriated.  Dr.  Olin  is  possibly  right 
in  ii*  CMijecture  that  this  was  one  of  the  places  uf  pub- 
1k  membly  and  Bmiuenient  which  Herod  introduced 
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Ufant  terrace  of  the  hill."  But  the  fiagmenlary  as- 
pea  of  the  wbole  place  exhilutB  a  present  (iiKilment  of 
ilw  pnphecy  of  Hicih  (i,  6),  Ehuugb  it  may  have  been 
f'lUiUtd  more  than  once  previously  by  the  ravages  of 
SWnuneser  or  of  John  Hyrcanus;  "I  will  malie  Sa- 
oHiaas  a  heap  of  the  Seld,  and  aa  plantings  ufa  vine- 
•ird:  ami  I  will  pour  down  the  stones  thereof  into  the 
lOn.snd  I  will  diacover  the  foundalJODS  thereof "(Mic. 
i.t;  camp.  Uoa.  xiii,  IS). 

Set  Roliuuon,Aa«nTia,  iii,IS6-149;  Olin,  TVntrb, 
ii,B6«-a74;  Buckingham,  Tra^tU  m  Palntine,  p.  512- 
il7;  Uchardaon,  Tran^.  it,  409^  13 1  Schubert,  J/oi^en- 
Uiiii,  ia6-16S ;  RaHmer.A>U!(fnKi,p.l44-14S(note*), 
lU;Maundrell,Jourw7,  p.78,7e;  Kelind.  Pateiftwi, 
^>4t.9;9-9t«;  Van  de  Velde,  ;9yrui  and  Fol/Hine,!, 
KS-asS;  ii.  295,396;  Stanley,  ^iaa.'  end  PaUnine,  p. 
tO-iK;  DeRaulcy,/><i<<^Afcii,S73m|.;  Ilackett,;^ 
iuLp.l88sq.;  8chwBQ,Pufr(f.  p.  149;  Thomson,  Zami/ 
<>^fi«>^ii.l97e(t.:  Porter,tfandi«>jt,p.337si].;  Ridg- 
■WT.  Tit  Lant'i  fAtnd,  p.  541  aq. ;  Conder,  Tmt  Wvrk 
■  PalaUat, ),  88  sq.      See  Suiakia,  Region  of. 


Jordan.  Hence,  even  before  the  eilg  of  3ainnTta  exiH- 
ed,we  find  the  "old  prophet  who  dwelt  at  Bethel" de- 
scribing the  predictions  of  "the  man  of  God  who  came 
from  Judah,"  in  reference  to  the  altar  at  Bethel,  aa  di- 
rected not  merely  against  that  altar,  but  "against  all  the 
houses  of  the  high-places  which  are  in  Iht  dlin  of  Sa- 
maria' (1  Kings  jciii,  Si),  i.  e„  of  course,  the  cities  of 
which  Samaria  was,  or  was  to  be,  the  head  or  caFntal. 
In  other  places  in  the  hisloricsl  boohs  of  the  Old  Test. 
(with  the  exception  of  2  Kings  nvii,  24,  26,  28,  29) 
Samaria  seems  (o  denote  the  eHy  excltuively.  But  the 
prophets  use  the  word,  much  as  did  the  old  prophet  of 
Bethel,  in  a  greatly  extended  sense.  Thus  the  "calf 
of  Bethel"  is  called  by  Husea  (viii,  6,  6|  the  "  calf  of 
Samaria;"  ill  Amos(iii.9)  the  "mountains  uf  Samaria" 
are  spoken  of;  and  the  "captivity  of  Samaria  and  her 
daughiere'  is  a  phrase  found  in  Eiekiel  (xvi,  53). 
-         '  -      -    .     ^jjj^  might  have  acquired, 
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be  one  limitation.  NexU  in  aC.771  and  740  respective- 
ly, "Pul,  king  of  Asst-ria,  and  Tilgath-pilneser.kingof 
Assyria,  carried  away  the  Reubeniles,  and  the  Gaditea, 
and  the  half-tribe  of  Mananaeh,  and  brought  Ibem  unto 
Halah,  and  Habor,  and  Han,  and  to  the  river  Uouui" 
(1  Chron.v,26).  This  would  be  a  second  limitation. 
But  the  latter  of  these  kings  went  fuitheri  "He  took 
Ijon,  and  Abel-beth-maachah,  and  Janoah,  and  Kedesh, 
and  Hazor,  and  Gilead,  and  Galilee,  all  the  land  of 
Naphtali,  and  carried  them  captive  to  Assyria"  (2  Kings 
XV,  29).  This  would  be  a  third  limiution.  Nearly  a 
century  before,  B.C.  860, "  the  Lord  had  begun  to  cut 
lurael  short,"  for  "  Haiael,  king  of  Syria,  smote  them  in 
all  the  coasts  of  Israel;  from  Jordan  eastward,  all  the 
land  of  Gilead,  the  Gadites.  and  the  Reubenites.  and 
the  Hanassi tea,  from  Aiuer,  which  is  by  the  river  Arnon, 
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even  GUead  and  Bashan"  (2  Kings  x,  82, 88).  This, 
however,  as  we  may  conjecture  from  the  diversity  of 
expression,  had  been  merely  a  passing  inroad,  and  had 
involved  no  permanent  subjection  of  the  countr>',  or  de- 
portation of  its  inhabitants.  The  invasions  of  Pul  and 
of  Tilgath-pilneaer  were  utter  clearances  of  the  popula- 
tion. THe  territory*  thus  desolated  by  them  was  proba- 
bly occupied  by  degrees  by  the  pushing  fon%'ard  of  the 
neighboring  heathen,  or  by  straggling  families  of  the 
Israelites  themselves.  In  reference  to  the  northern 
part  of  Galilee,  we  know  that  a  heathen  population  pre- 
vailed. Hence  the  phrase  **  Galilee  of  the  nations**  or 
"Gentiles"  (Isa.  ix,  1 ;  1  Mace  v,  15).  No  doubt  this 
was  the  case  also  beyond  Jordan.  But  we  have  yet 
to  arrive  at  a  fourth  limitation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Samaria.  It  is  eWdent  from  an  occurrence  in  Hezeki- 
ah's  reign  that  just  before  the  deposition  of  Hoshea, 
the  last  king  of  Israel,  the  authority  of  the  king  of  Ju- 
dah,  or,  at  least,  his  influence,  was  recognised  by  por- 
tions of  Asher,  Issachar,  and  Zebulun,  and  even  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (2  Chron.  xxx,  1-2G).  Men 
came  from  all  those  tribes  to  the  Passover  at  Jerusalem. 
This  was  about  B.C  726.  In  fact,  to  such  miserable 
limits  had  the  kingdom  of  Samaria  been  reduced,  that 
when,  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  we  are  told  that 
*'  Shalmaneser  came  up  throughout  the  land,"  and  after 
a  siege  of  three  years  *^  took  Samaria,  and  carried  Israel 
away  into  As^ria,  and  placed  them  in  Halah,  and  in 
Habor  by  the  river  Gozan,  and  in  the  cities  of  the 
Medes"  (2  Kings  xvii,  5,  6),  and  when  again  we  are 
told  that  "  Israel  was  carried  awav  out  of  their  own 
land  into  Assyria"  (2  Kings  xvii,  23),  we  must  suppose 
a  very  small  field  of  operations.  Samaria  (the  cit}-)? 
and  a  few  adjacent  cities  or  villages  only,  represented 
that  dominion  which  had  once  extended  from  Bethel 
to  Dan  northwards,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
borders  of  Syria  and  Ammon  eastwards.  This  is  fur- 
ther confirmed  by  what  we  read  of  Josiah's  progress,  in 
KC  628,  through  "  the  cities  of  Manasseh  and  Ephraim 
and  Simeon,  even  unto  Naphtali"'(2  Chron.  xxxiv,  6). 
Such  a  pn^ress  would  have  been  impracticable  had  the 
number  of  cities  and  villages  been  at  all  large. — Smith. 
On  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Samaria,  and  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by  Shalmaneser  or 
Sargon  (B.C  720),  the  Jews  were  removed,  and  stran- 
gers were  brought  from  Assyria  "  and  placed  in  the 
cities  of  Samaria"  (2  Kings  xvii,  24 ;  comp.  Ezra  iv,  10). 
These  colonists  took  the  name  of  their  new  country. 
See  Samaritans.  Instead  of  a  kingdom,  Samaria  now 
became  a  province.  Its  extent  cannot  be  exactly  as- 
certained. The  political  geography  of  Palestine  was 
undergoing  changes  every  year,  in  consequence  of  inces- 
sant wars  and  conquests ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  period 
of  Roman  dominion  that  the  boundaries  of  provinces  be- 
gan to  be  accurately  defined.  Josephus  describes  the 
proWnce  as  follows :  "  The  district  of  Samaria  lies  be- 
tween Judaea  and  Galilee.  Oimmencing  at  a  village 
called  (rinsea,  situated  in  the  Great  Plain,  it  terminates 
at  the  territory  of  the  Acrabatenes"  ( IFar,  iii,  3,  4). 
(vinea  is  identical  with  the  modem  Jenln,on  the  south- 
em  side  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  the  northern  border  of  Samaria  ran  along  the 
foot  of  the  mountain-range,  beginning  at  the  promon- 
tory of  Carmel  on  the  west,  and  terminating  at  the  Jor- 
dan, near  the  site  of  Succoth.  Its  southem  border  would 
probably  correspond  pretty  nearly  to  a  line  drawn  from 
Joppa  eastward  through  Bethel  to  the  Jordan  (see  Re- 
land,  PaUrst. p.  192).  Thus  it  comprehended  the  ancient 
territory  of  Ephraim,  and  of  those  Manassites  who  were 
west  of  Jordan.  "  Its  character,"  Josephus  continues, 
**  is  in  no  respect  different  from  that  of  Judiea.  Both 
abound  in  mountains  and  plains,  and  are  suited  for  agri- 
culture, and  productive,  wooded,  and  full  of  fruits  both 
wild  and  cultivated.  They  are  not  abundantly  water- 
ed ;  but  much  rain  falls  there.  The  springs  are  of  an 
exceedingly  sweet  taste;  and,  on  account  of  the  quanti- 
ty of  good  grass,  the  cattle  there  produce  more  milk 


than  elsewhere.  But  the  best  proof  of  their  ridmea 
and  fertility  is  that  both  are  thickly  populated."  The 
accounts  of  modem  travellers  confirm  this  description  by 
the  Jewish  historian  of  the  ''good  land"  which  was  allot- 
ted to  that  powerful  portion  of  the  house  of  Joseph  which 
crossed  the  Jordan,  on  the  first  division  of  the  territory. 
The  geographical  position  of  the  province  is  seversl 
times  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  New  Test.  Thus 
in  Luke  xvii,  11  it  is  stated  that  our  Lord,  in  proceed- 
ing to  Jerusalem  from  northern  Palestine,  ''passed 
through  the  midst  of  Samaria ;"  and  again,  when  be  left 
Judiea  and  went  to  Galilee,  St.  John  says,  "  He  must 
needs  go  through  Samaria"  (iv,4).  So  also,  when  Paul 
and  Bamabas  were  sent  on  a  special  misnon  from  Anti- 
och  to  Jerusalem,  "  they  passed  through  Phenice  and 
Samaria"  (Acts  xv,  8).  They  followed  the  road  along 
the  sea-coast,  doubtless  calling  at  the  great  cities  of 
Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Caesarea. 

After  the  time  of  Roman  rule  in  Syria,  the  name  of 
Samaria  as  a  province  appears  to  have  passed  away.  It 
is  used  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  and  is  mentioned  by  Jer^ 
ome.  It  is  not  found,  however,  in  the  NoHtim  Eceied- 
asticcp,  nor  in  any  later  work ;  and  it  is  now  wholly  un- 
known to  the  natives  of  the  country.  The  name  iA  the 
ancient  city  has  even  given  place  to  the  Arabo-Greek 
SebusHyeh. — Kitto. 

On  the  history  and  natural  features  of  the  region  in 
question,  see  Israkl,  Kikgdom  of;  Pau£stixk;  Sa- 
maria, City  of. 

Samar'^itan  (Heb.  Shomeron%\  "^s'lrtd,  frxMn  SIm- 
merStif  the  Heb.  name  of  Samaria ;  Sept.,  New  Test.,  Jo- 
sephus, and  other  Greek  writers,  £a/Aap€fn}v»  fem.  2a- 
/mpciric;  by  the  later  Jews,  O'^^PSlJ,  i.  e.  Cutkitet 
[q.  v.] ;  by  themselves,  0"»'112tb,  Shcmaim,  watchers  [by 
a  play  upon  their  original  name],  i.  e.  keepers  of  the 
law,  as  interpreted  by  Epiphanius,  Uixrt^  i,  9),  a  term 
which  in  its  strictest  sense  would  denote  an  inhabitant 
of  the  city  of  Samaria.  But  it  is  not  found  at  all  in  this 
sense,  exclusively  at  any  rate,  in  the  Old  Test.,  wx  per- 
haps elsewhere.  In  fact,  it  only  occurs  there  once,  and 
then  in  a  wider  signification,  in  2  Kings  xvii,  29.  There 
it  is  employed  to  designate  those  whom  the  king  of  As- 
syria had  "  placed  in  (what  are  called)  the  ciiiet  of  Sa- 
maria (whatever  these  may  be)  instead  of  the  children 
of  Israel."  Were  the  word  Samaritan  found  elsewhere 
in  the  Old  Test,,  it  would  have  designated  those  who 
belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  which  in  a 
large  sense  was  called  Samaria.  As  the  extent  uf  that 
kingdom  varied,  which  it  did  very  much,  gradually  di- 
minishing to  the  time  of  Shalmaneser,  so  the  extent  of 
the  word  Samaritan  would  have  varied.  In  the  New 
Test,  it  is  applied,  strictly  speaking,  to  the  people  or  sect 
who  had  established  an  independent  worship  of  their 
own  in  a  temple  or  synagogue  at  Nablds.  (In  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  this  community,  we  adopt  in  part 
the  statements  found  in  the  dictionaries  of  Kitto  and 
Smith.)    See  Sects  of  the  Jews. 

I.  Orxgin  of  this  People. — As  we  have  seen  in  the  pre- 
ceding articles,  Shalmaneser,  or  Sargon,  his  successor  (2 
Kings  xvii,  5,  6,  26),  carried  Israel,  i.  e.  the  remnant  of 
the  ten  tribes  which  still  acknowledged  Hoshea*s  authc^- 
ity,  into  Assvria.  This  remnant  consisted,  as  has  been 
shown,  of  Samaria  (the  city)  and  a  few  adjacent  cities 
and  villages.  Now  (a),  did  he  cany  away  all  their  in- 
habitants, or  not?  (6)  Whether  they  were  wholly  or 
only  partially  desolated,  who  replaced  the  deported  pop- 
ulation ?  On  the  answer  to  these  inquiries  will  depoid 
our  determination  of  the  questions,  Were  the  Samari- 
tans a  mixed  race,  composed  partly  of  Jews,  partly  of 
new  settlers,  or  were  they  purely  of  foreign  extraction? 
Upon  few  Biblical  questions  have  scholars  arrived  at 
conclusions  more  opposite. 

1.  Arguments  in  Favor  of  an  Exchuively  Heathen 
Origin  of  the  Samaritans, — The  great  advocate  of  this 
view  is  Hengstenberg,  who  states  not  only  the  Biblical 
reasons,  but  continues  the  examination  through  Sirach. 
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the  Maccabees,  and  the  New  Test.  (A  utkentU  det  Penia- 
tach,  i,  S-28).  In  favor  of  the  purely  Assyrian  origin 
of  the  people,  Hengsteiiberg  quotes  Mill,  Schultz,  R. 
SioMQ,  Reknd,  and  £lniacin.  To  this  list  others  add 
Soioer,  Hammond,  Dnisins,  Maldonatus,  Httvemick, 
Robinson,  and  Trench  (Parable»,  p.  810  sq.)«  In  ancient 
times,  Josepbns,  Origen,  Eusebins,  Epiphanius,  Chrys- 
ostom,  and  Theodoret  are  quoted  on  the  same  side.  The 
fiiUowing  is  an  outline  of  this  position : 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  language  of  Scripture 
admita  of  scarcely  a  doubt.  ^  Israel  was  carried  away" 
(2  Kings  xvii,  6, 28),  and  other  nations  were  placed  ^*  in 
the  cities  of  Samaria  instead  of  the  children  of  Israel" 
(3  Kings  xvii,  24).  There  is  no  mention  whatever,  as 
in  the  oaoe  of  the  somewhat  parallel  destruction  of  the 
ktngdom  of  Judah,  of  ^  the  poor  of  the  land  being  left 
to  be  vine -dressers  and  husbandmen"  (2  Kings  xxv, 
12).  It  is  added  that,  had  any  been  left,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  the  new  inhabitants  to  have  been  so 
otterty  unable  to  acquaint  themselves  vrith  ^  the  man- 
ner of  the  Grod  of  the  land"  as  to  require  to  be  taught 
bv  some  priest  of  the  captivity  sent  from  the  king  of 
Assjrria.  Besides,  it  was  not  an  unusual  thing  with 
Oiental  conquerors  actually  to  exhaust  a  land  of  its  in- 
habitanta  Gomp.  Herod,  iii,  149 :  ^  The  Persians  drag- 
ged {(sa-pivtvoairriq)  Samos,  and  delivered  it  up  to  Sy- 
ksoD,  stripped  of  all  its  men ;"  and,  again,  Herod,  vi,  81, 
for  the  application  of  the  same  treatment  to  other  isl- 
ands, where  the  process  called  cayrivtviiv  is  described, 
and  b  compared  to  a  hunting-out  of  the  population  (*c- 
%tev€iv).  Such  a  capture  is  presently  contrasted  with 
the  capture  of  other  territories  to  which  oayf^vtvHV  was 
iH)t  applied.  Joaephus's  phrase  in  reference  to  the  cit- 
ies of  Samaria  is  that  Shalmaneser  ^  transpUnted  all  the 
people"  (Aat.  ix,  14, 1).  A  threat  against  Jerusalem, 
which  was,  indeed,  only  partially  carried  out,  shows  how 
complete  and  summary  the  desolation  of  the  last  relics 
of  the  sister  kingdom  must  have  been:  ''I  will  stretch 
over  Jerusalem  the  line  of  Samaria,  and  the  plummet  of 
the  house  of  Ahab:  and  I  will  wipe  Jerusalem  as  a  man 
vipeth  a  dish :  he  wipeth  and  tumeth  it  upon  the  face 
thereof"  (2  Kings  xxi,  18).  This  was  uttered  within 
forty  years  after  B.C  721,  during  the  reign  of  Manas- 
aeh.  It  must  hare  derived  much  strength  from  the  re- 
eentness  and  proximity  of  the  calamity. 

Hence  it  is  concluded  by  the  advocates  of  this  view 
that  the  cities  of  Samaria  were  not  partially,  but  whol- 
ly, evacuated  of  their  inhabitants  in  RC  720,  and  that 
they  remained  in  this  desolated  state  until,  in  the 
vordt  of  2  Kings  xvii,  24,  **  the  king  of  Assyria  brought 
ma  from  Babylon,  and  from  Cuthah,  and  fh>m  Ava 
(Irah,  2  Kings  xviii,  84),  and  from  Hamath,  and  from 
Scpharvaim,  and  placed  them  in  the  cities  of  Samaria 
instead  of  the  children  of  Israel :  and  they  possessed 
Samaria,  and  dwelt  in  the  cities  thereof."  Thus  the 
oew  Samaritans — for  such  we  would  now  call  them — 
vere  Assyrians  by  birth  or  subjugation,  were  utterly 
ttiangers  in  the  cities  of  Samaria,  and  were  exclusively 
the  iohabitanta  of  those  cities.  An  incidental  question, 
howeirer,  arises :  Who  was  the  king  of  Assyria  that  ef- 
^Kted  this  colonization  ?  At  first  sight,  one  would  sop- 
pose  Shalmaneser;  for  the  narrative  is  scarcely  broken, 
SBd  the  repeo|ding  seenw  to  be  a  natural  sequence  of 
the  dqiopolation.  Sudi  would  appear  to  have  been 
Joeephiis  s  view ;  for  he  says  of  Shalmaneser,  ^  When 
be  bad  removed  the  people  out  of  their  land,  he  brought 
other  nations  out  of  Cuthah,  a  place  so  called  (for  there 
is  stiH  in  Persia  a  river  of  that  name),  into  Samaria  and 
the  oouBtry  of  the  Israelites"  {AnL  ix,  14, 1  and  8;  x, 
9,7);  but  he  must  have  been  led  to  this  interpretation 
simply  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  transactions  in 
the  Hebrew  text.  The  Samaritans  themsdves  (in  Ezra 
K  2, 10)  attributed  their  odonisation^  not  to  Shalma- 
Beser,  but  to  "  Esar-haddon.  king  of  Assur,"  or  to  "■  the 
g>eat  and  noble  Aanapper,"  either  the  king  himself  or 
flw  of  bis  generals.  It  was  probably  on  his  invasion 
a(  Judah^  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  about  B.C.  677,  that 


Esar-haddon  discovered  tlie  impolicy  of  leaving  a  tract 
upon  the  very  frontiers  of  that  kingdom  thus  desolate, 
and  determined  to  garrison  it  with  foreigners.  The 
fact,  too,  that  some  of  these  foreigners  came  from  Bab- 
ylon would  seem  to  direct  us  to  Esar-haddon,  rather 
than  to  his  grandfather  Shalmaneser:  it  was  only  re- 
cently that  Babylon  had  come  into  the  hands  of  the  ' 
Assyrian  king.  There  is  another  reason  why  this  date 
should  be  preferred:  it  coincides  with  the  termination 
of  the  sixty-five  years  of  Isaiah's  prophecy,  delivered 
B.C  742,  within  which  **Ephraim  should  be  broken 
that  it  should  not  be  a  people"  (Isa.  vii,  8).  This  was 
not  effectually  accomplished  until  the  very  land  itself 
was  occupied  by  strangers.  So  long  as  this  had  not 
taken  place,  there  might  be  hope  of  return ;  afler  it  had 
taken  place,  no  hope.  Josephus  {Ant,  x,  9, 7)  expressly 
notices  this  difference  in  the  cases  of  the  ten  and  of  the 
two  tribes.  The  land  of  the  former  became  the  posses- 
sion of  foreigners,  the  laud  of  the  latter  not  so. 

These  strangers,  who  are  thus  assumed  to  have  been 
placed  in  ^  the  cities  of  Samaria"  by  Esar-haddon,  were, 
of  course,  idolaters,  and  worshipped  a  strange  medley  of 
divinities.  Each  of  the  five  nations,  says  Josephus,  who 
is  confirmed  by  the  words  of  Scripture,  had  its  own  god. 
No  place  was  found  for  the  worship  of  Him  who  had 
once  called  the  land  his  own,  and  whose  it  was  stilL 
God's  displeasure  was  kindled,  and  they  were  infested 
by  beasts  of  prey,  which  had  probably  increased  to  a 
great  extent  before  their  entrance  upon  it.  ^^  The  Lord 
sent  lions  among  them,  which  slew  some  of  them."  On 
their  explaining  their  miserable  condition  to  the  king 
of  Assyria,  he  despatched  one  of  the  captive  priests  to 
teach  them  *'how  they  should  fear  the  Lord."  The 
priest  came  accordingly;  and  henceforth,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  sacred  historian,  they  "•  feared  the  Lord, 
and  served  their  graven  images,  both  their  children  and 
their  children's  children:  as  did  their  fathers, so  do  they 
unto  this  day"  (2  Kings  xvii,  41).  This  last  sentence 
was  probabl}' inserted  by  Ezra.  It  serves  two  purposes: 
Ist,  to  qualify  the  pretensions  of  the  Samaritans  of  Ez- 
ra's time  to  be  pure  worshippers  of  God— they  were  no 
more  exclusively  his  servants  than  was  the  Roman  em- 
peror, who  desired  to  place  a  statue  of  Christ  in  the 
Pantheon,  entitled  to  be  called  a  Christian ;  and,  2dly, 
to  show  how  entirely  the  Samaritans  of  later  da}*s  dif- 
fered from  their  ancestors  in  respect  to  idolatry.  Jose- 
phus's  account  of  the  distress  of  the  Samaritans,  and  of 
the  remedy  for  it,  is  very  similar,  with  the  exception 
that,  with  him,  they  are  afflicted  with  pestilence. 

Such,  according  to  one  view  of  the  history,  was  the 
origin  of  the  post-captivity,  or  new  Samaritans — men 
not  of  Jewish  extraction,  but  from  the  farther  East. 
"The  Cuthieans  bad  formerly  belonged  to  the  inner 
parts  of  Persia  and  Media,  but  were  then  called  *  Sa- 
maritans,' taking  the  name  of  the  country  to  which 
they  were  removed,"  says  Josephus  {Ant  x,  9,  7). 
Again,  he  says  {Ant,  ix,  14, 8)  they  are  called,  '* in  He- 
brew, '  Cuthseans,'  but  in  Greek,  *  Samaritans.' "  Our 
Lord  expressly  terms  them  ciXXoycvcic  (Luke  xvii,  18); 
and  Josephus's  whole  account  of  them  shows  that  he  be- 
lieved them  to  have  been  furoiKoi  oKKo^viiQi  though, 
as  he  tells  us  in  two  places  {Ant.  ix,  14, 8 ;  xi,  8, 6),  they 
sometimes  gave  a  different  account  of  their  ori^n. 

2.  A  rguments  in  Favor  of  a  Mixed  Origin  of  the  Sa- 
maritam, — The  above  views  have  been  strongly  com- 
bated by  Kalkar  (in  the  Theohgische  MitarbeUen,  1840, 
iii,  24  sq.) ;  and  weighty  names  are  on  this  side,  e.  g. 
De  Sacy,  Gescnius,  Winer,  Dollinger  {Heidenthum  u, 
Judentkum,  p.  739),  Davidson,  Stanley,  Rawlinson,  etc 
The  arguments  for  their  views  are  substantially  as 
follows : 

(1.)  It  is  evident  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
original  IsraelitiHh  population  must  still  have  remained 
in  the  cities  of  Samaria;  for  we  find  (2  Chron.  xxx, 
1-20)  that  Hezekiah  invited  the  remnant  of  the  ten 
tribes  who  were  in  the  land  of  Israel  to  come  to  the 
great  Passover  which  he  celebrated,  and  the  different 
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tribes  are  mentioned  (ver.  10, 11)  who  did  or  did  not 
respond  to  the  invitation.  Later,  Esar-baddou  adopted 
the  policy  of  Sbalmaueser,  and  a  still  further  deporta- 
tion took  place  (Ezra  iv,  2) ;  but  even  after  this,  though 
the  heathen  element,  in  kU  probability,  preponderated, 
the  land  was  not  swept  clean  of  its  original  inhabitants. 
*  Josiah,  it  is  true,  did  not,  like  Hezekiah,  invite  the  Sa- 
maritans to  take  part  in  the  worship  at  Jerusalem ;  but, 
flnding  himself  strong  enough  to  disregard  the  power 
of  Assyria,  now  on  the  decline,  he  virtually  claimed  the 
land  of  Israel  as  the  rightful  appanage  of  David's  throne, 
adopted  energetic  measure  for  the  suppression  of  idola- 
try, and  even  exterminated  the  Samaritan  priests.  But 
what  is  of  more  importance  as  showing  that  some  por- 
tion of  the  ten  tribes  was  still  left  in  the  land  is  the  fact 
that,  when  the  collection  was  made  for  the  repairs  of  the 
Temple,  we  are  told  that  the  Levites  gathered  the  money 
"  of  the  hand  of  Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  ami  of  all  the 
remnant  of  Israel^  as  well  as  "  of  Judah  and  Benjamin" 
(2  Chron.  xxxiv,  9).  So,  also,  after  the  discovery  of  the 
book  of  the  law,  Josiah  bound  not  only  **  all  who  were 
present  in  Judah  and  Benjamin"  to  stand  to  the  cove- 
nant contained  in  it ;  but  be  "  took  away  all  the  abom- 
inations out  of  all  the  countries  that  pertained  to  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  made  all  that  were  present  «n  /«- 
rael  to  serve,  even  to  serve  Jehovah  their  God.  All  his 
days  they  departed  not  from  serving  Jehovah  the  God 
of  their  fathers''  (2  Chron.  xxxiv,  82, 83). 

Later  yet,  during  the  viceroyalty  of  Gedaliah,  we 
find  still  the  same  feeling  manifested  on  the  part  of  the 
ten  tribes  which  had  shown  itself  under  Hezekiah  and 
Josiah.  Eighty  devotees  from  Shechem,  from  Shiloh, 
and  from  Samaria,  came  with  all  the  signs  of  mourn- 
ing, and  bearing  offerings  in  their  hand,  to  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem.  They  thus  testitied  both  their  sorrow 
A»r  the  desolation  that  had  come  upon  it,  and  their 
readiness  to  take  part  in  the  worship  there,  now  that 
order  was  restored.  This,  it  may  be  reasonably  pre- 
sumed, was  only  one  party  out  of  many  who  came  on  a 
like  errand.  All  these  facts  prove  that,  so  far  was  the 
intercourse  between  Judah  and  the  remnant  of  Israel 
from  being  imbittered  by  religious  animosities,  that  it 
was  the  religious  bond  which  bound  them  together. 
Hence  it  would  have  been  quite  possible  during  any 
portion  of  this  period  for  the  mixed  Samaritan  popula- 
tion to  have  received  the  law  from  the  Jews. 

This  is  far  more  probable  than  that  copies  of  the 
Pentateuch  should  have  been  preserved  among  those 
families  of  the  ten  tribes  who  had  either  escaped  when 
the  land  was  shaven  by  the  razor  of  the  king  of  As- 
syria, or  who  had  straggled  back  thither  from  their 
exile.  If  even  in  Jerusalem  itself  the  book  of  the  law 
was  so  scarce,  and  had  been  so  forgotten,  that  the  pious 
king  Josiah  knew  nothing  of  its  contents  till  it  was  ac- 
cidentally discovered,  still  less  probable  is  it  that  in 
Israel,  given  up  to  idolatry  and  wasted  by  invasions, 
any  copies  of  it  should  have  survived. 

On  the  whole,  we  should  be  led  to  infer  that  there 
had  been  a  gradual  fusion  of  the  heathen  settlers  with 
the  original  inhabitants.  At  first  the  former,  who  re- 
garded Jehovah  as  only  a  local  and  national  deity  like 
one  of  their  own  false  gods,  endeavored  to  appease  him 
by  adopting  in  part  the  religious  worship  of  the  nation 
whose  land  they  occupied.  They  did  this  in  the  first 
instance,  not  by  mixing  with  the  resident  population, 
but  by  sending  to  the  king  of  Assyria  for  one  of  the 
Israelitish  priests  who  had  been  carried  captive.  But 
in  process  of  time  the  amalgamation  of  races  became 
complete,  and  the  worship  of  Jehovah  superseded  the 
worship  of  idols,  as  is  evident  both  from  the  wish  of  the 
Samaritans  to  join  in  the  Temple  worship  after  the  cap- 
tivitv,  and  from  the  absence  of  all  idolatrous  svmbols 
on  Gerizim.  So  far,  then,  the  history  leaves  us  alto- 
gether in  doubt  as  to  the  time  at  which  the  Pentateuch 
was  received  by  the  Samaritans.  Copies  of  it  might 
have  been  left  in  the  northern  kingdom  after  Shalma- 
neser's  invasion,  though  this  is  hardly  probable;  or 


they  might  have  been  introduced  thither  daring  tbe 
religious  reforms  of  Hezekiah  or  Josiah.  Till  the  re- 
turn from  Babylon  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Sa- 
maritans regarded  the  Jews  with  any  extraorduiary 
dislike  or  hostility.  But  the  manifest  distrust  and  su»- 
picion  with  which  Nehemiah  met  their  advances  when 
he  was  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  pmvoked  their 
wrath.  From  this  time  forward  they  were  declared  and 
open  enemies.  The  quarrel  between  the  two  naiiuni 
was  further  a^ravated  by  the  determination  of  Nehe- 
miah to  break  off*  all  marriages  which  had  been  con- 
tracted between  Jews  and  Samaritans.  Manasseh,  the 
brother  of  the  high-priest  (so  Josephus  calls  him,  Aia. 
xi,  7,  2),  and  himself  acting  high-priest,  was  one  of  the 
offenders.  He  refused  to  divorce  his  wife,  and  took 
refuge  with  his  father-in-law,  Sanballat,  who  consoled 
him  for  the  loss  of  his  primly  privilege  in  Jerusalem 
by  making  him  high-priest  of  the  new  Samaritan  tem- 
ple on  Gerizim.  With  Manasseh  many  other  apostate 
Jews  who  refused  to  divorce  their  wives  fled  to  Sama- 
ria. It  seems  highly  probable  that  these  men  took  the 
Pentateuch  with  them,  and  adopted  it  as  the  basis  of 
the  new  religious  system  which  they  inaugurated.  See 
Pbntatkuch. 

(2.)  That  the  country  should  be  swept  dean  of  its 
inhabitants  on  the  downfall  of  Samaria  seems  most  im- 
probable. It  is  true  Eastern  conquerors  did  sometimes 
utterly  destroy  cities,  and  occasionally  extirpate  whole 
islands  (Herod,  iii,  149).  And  some  have  thought  that 
such  was  the  general  treatment  of  the  conquered  by  the 
Assyrians  (Layard,  Nineveh  and  its  Remains^  ii,  874); 
but,  as  Rawlinson  justly  remarks,  "it  appears  by  the 
inscriptions  that  towns  were  frequently  spared,  and  that 
the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  were  generally  left  in  the 
plaoe^  {Five  Great  Monarchies,  i,  804,  note).  Should 
it  be  argued  that  the  conduct  of  the  reaidoots  of  the 
city  of  Samaria  was  of  a  character  to  draw  upoo  them 
the  seva«st  chastisement  of  their  conquerors — an  indis- 
criminate slaughter,  with  impalement  or  slavery  await- 
ing the  prisoners— there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  cities  and  towns  of  the  provinces  met  with  the  same 
fate.  According  to  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  of  Sargon, 
this  removal  consisted  of  only  27,280  families — amoimt- 
ing,  let  us  say,  to  200,000  individuals — which  certainly 
would  not  exhaust  the  land. 

It  is  popularly  said  and  credited  that  those  Assyrians 
were  placed  in  Samaria  by  Shalmaneser  soon  after  the 
fall  of  the  kingdom ;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  It  arose 
probably  from  Joseph  us's  statement,  who,  it  seems,  was 
led  into  this  error  from  the  juxtaposition  in  which  the 
two  events  are  related  in  the  Hebrew  text.  It  is  doubts 
ful  whether  Shalmaneser  conducted  the  siege  to  its  end, 
for  there  is  a  supposition  that  he  was  treacberoosly 
slain  by  the  emissaries  of  Sargon,  who  had  usarped  the 
throne  during  his  master's  absence,  and  that  the  nege 
was  terminated  under  the  command  of  one  of  his  lead- 
ers. The  following  expr^sion  is  remarkable,  and  would 
tend  to  confirm  this  opinion:  *^ Shalmaneser,  king  of 
Assyria,  came  up  against  Samaria  and  besieged  it.  And 
at  the  end  of  three  years  they  took  it"  (2  Kings  xviii,  9, 
10).  Sargon,  according  to  the  Assyrian  inscriptions, 
claims  the  victory  to  himself,  as  well  as  the  removal  of 
the  Samaritans  to  Ass}-ria  (Rawlinson,  Herodotus^  i, 
472;  comp.  Isa.  xx,  1).  It  is  a  curious  and  interesting 
fact,  for  the  knowledge  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Sir 
H.  Rawlinson,  that  Sargon  penetrated  far  into  the  inte- 
rior of  Arabia,  and,  carrying  off  several  Arabian  tribes, 
settled  them  in  Samaria.  This  explains  how  Gesbem 
the  Arabian  came  to  be  associated  with  Sanballat  in  the 
government  of  Judaea,  as  well  as  the  mention  of  Ara- 
bians in  the  army  of  Samaria  (lUuslrations  of  Egyptian 
History,  etc,  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Roy,  Soc,  LsL  1860, 
i,  148, 149).  See  Sargon.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  some  time  elapsed  from  the  faU  of 
Samaria  to  the  removal  of  the  Assyrians  into  ita  cities. 
In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  we  have  a  list — probably  a 
complete  one — of  the  monarchs  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
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8rh  and  the  first  half  of  the  7th  centaiy  RC^  namely, 
Tiglath-pileser  II,  Sbalmaneser  II,  Sargon,  Sennache- 
rib, and  Eaar-baddoo.  Now  the  Samaritans  themselves 
tttribute  their  removal  to  this  last-named  monarch, 
**Eaar-haddon,  king  of  Assur,"  ^  the  great  and  noble  As- 
Hspper"  (Ezra  iv,  2, 10);  and  of  this  there  can  be  no 
Fesaionable  doubL  He  invaded  Judah  in  the  reign  of 
Minasseh,  aboat  B.C.  677,  and  probably  it  was  this  ex- 
pedition that  moved  him  to  place  these  his  sabjects  in 
SaiDtria.  As  he  is  conjectured  to  have  died  in  B.C. 
6€(),  the  transmigration  most  have  taken  place  some 
ume  between  these  dates.  Let  us  suppose  that  it  oc- 
curred B.C.  670,  and  that  king  Josiah  began  his  refor- 
mation BlG  628.  This  would  have  given  the  strangers 
a  re^dence  of  forty-two  years.  The  question  now  arises, 
Were  these  colonists  so  numerous  as  to  repeople  the  cit- 
ies of  Israel,  from  Bethel  even  to  Naphtali  ?  and  was  it 
orer  these  that  Joeiah  exercised  his  authority?  Now, 
ve  have  no  means  of  arriving  at  any  estimate  of  the 
number  of  these  aliens ;  but,  whatever  it  may  have  been, 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  king  Josiah  would  have 
had  the  imprudence  to  interfere  with  any  subjects  of 
the  king  of  A8S3nria,*e8pecially  as  that  government  had 
already  laid  a  heavy  hand  upon  Judah  (2  Kings  xviii, 
1S-15J.  Neither  had  he  any  religious  jurisdiction  over 
them.  It  seems  far  more  likely  that  Josiah  carried  out 
his  reform  ostensibly  among  the  remaining  Israelites, 
the  majority  of  whom  not  unlikely  placed  themselves 
under  his  rule.  Israel  was  not  at  any  time  all  given  to 
idolatry.  In  one  of  its  unholiest  periods  (nnder  Ahab) 
there  were  7000  faithful  men  who  had  not  bowed  their 
knees  unto  Baal  (1  Kings  xix,  18).  Again,  when  Hez- 
ekiah  sent  bis  del^ates  to  visit  the  nation,  although 
the  majority  of  the  people  **  mocked  them,  nevertheless 
divers  of  Asher  and  Manasseh  and  of  Zebulon  humbled 
themselves  and  came  to  Jerusalem"  (2  Chron.  xxx,  11). 
The  residue  of  the  ten  tribes  would  be  still  more  at- 
tached to  the  government  of  Judah  after  the  destruc- 
tioo  of  their  own. 

(3.)  On  the  whole,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the 
ibroe  of  the  eointter-argnments,  we  conclude  that,  al- 
though the  ciiy  of  Samaria  itself  was  probably  razed  to 
the  ground,  and  its  population  wholly  carried  away,  yet 
a  considerable  remnant  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoin- 
ing country  was  left.  Consequently  in  later  times  the 
people,  in  their  origin,  were  a  mixed  race.  Doubtless 
the  heathen  element  prevailed,  because  the  colonists 
were  greatly  superior  in  numbers.  When  they  came, 
they  found  none  but  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  whom 
the  victors  had  left.  All  power  was  in  the  bands  of 
the  eokmists.  All  that  the  words  in  2  Kings  xvii,  24 
prove  is  that  the  colonists  who  had  been  transplanted 
thither  took  the  place  of  the  deported  Israelites  as  own- 
en  of  the  soiL  The  Israelites  were  no  longer  the  chief 
inhabitants.  The  petition  of  the  heathen  colonists  does 
not  show  that  the  la^  remnant  had  been  removed  by 
the  Aasyrians.  From  the  removal  of  all  the  priesttj  it 
does  not  follow  that  all  the  inhabitants  had  been  carried 
away;  and  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  merely  speaks 
of  KiuUng  a  priest,  of  whom  it  was  thought  that  he 
•fane  could  offer  worship  acceptable  to  a  local  deity. 
The  people  wanted  priests  to  teach  them  the  right  wor^ 
•hip  of  the  God  of  the  land ;  nor  is  aught  said  of  giving 
the  inhabitants  the  rudest  idea  of  the  manner  of  wor- 
^ipping  such  a  deity.  According  to  the  analogy  of 
sio^iar  deportatioiw,  such  as  that  of  Judah  by  Nebu- 
chadnetzar,  we  must  suppose  that  Ike  principal  inhab- 
itants of  Israel — those  fit  for  war,  the  priests,  and  others 
—were  carried  away ;  leaving  the  poor,  weak,  and  aged, 
in  the  country  districts,  who  had  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  war.  The  prophetic  expressions  in  Jeremiah  and 
Zeebariah  speak  only  of  the  Israelites  as  a  whole,  of 
their  rejection  and  banishment.  The  fact  that  the  Sa- 
Baritaus  in  Ezim  iv,  1,  etc.,  do  not  mention  their  Isra- 
e&ish  origin  is  easily  explained,  because  heathen  blood 
kad  overpowered  the  Israelitish  element  Had  the 
bn«r  retained  its   distinctive  existence,  they  would 


probably  have  referred  to  their  origin;  but  as  it  had 
become  almost  extinct,  the  wiser  policy  was  to  make 
no  allusion  to  descent  The  very  fact,  however,  of  their 
application  for  admission  to  the  national  worship  of  the 
Jews,  and  all  their  subsequent  history  in  connection 
with  this  people,  imply  an  Israelitish  element  in  their 
origin.  Had  they  been  of  pure  heathen  descent,  what 
propriety  was  there  in  the  application?  What  had 
they  to  do  with  Jewish  worship,  on  the  supposition 
that  they  were  mere  heathens?  How  is  it  that  the 
Samaritans  always  claimed  descent  from  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh  ?  Have  they  been  continuous  liars  in  mak- 
ing this  pretension  ?  If  so,  their  history  proves  an  un- 
accountable imposture.  Was  there  ever  before  a  hea- 
then people  so  desirous  to  unite  with  the  worshippers 
of  the  true  Jehovah  as  to  become  implacable  enemies 
to  their  recusants?  Moreover,  the  writers  of  the  New 
Test,  with  the  Jews  of  that  period,  looked  upon  them 
in  the  light  of  a  schismatical  community  from  them- 
selves, rather  than  a  distinct  nation.  Though  the  Sav- 
iour oalls  the  Samaritan  leper  whom  he  healed  a  stran- 
ger, aXXoycvi/Ct  ^^  u^^  ^h®  expression  more  for  the 
purpose  of  contrasting  the  unthankfulness  of  the  nine 
Jews  with  the  gratitude  of  the  Samaritan,  than  of 
ethnological  distinction  (Luke  xvii,  11-19).  For  it  is 
cenain  that  he  did  not  class  the  Samaritans  with  the 
Gentiles,  but  made  a  marked  distinction  between  them 
(Matt  X,  6).  Notwithstanding  the  animosity  of  the 
two  peoples,  there  are  some  few  circumstances  on  record 
which  indicate  that  thev  felt  themselves  to  be  in  truth 
brethren  and  coreligionists.  Thus,  during  the  feasts 
they  were  admitted  like  the  Jews  to  the  Temple  (Jose- 
phus,  AnL  xviii,  2, 2). ■  Their  food  also  was  by  the  Jew 
deemed  cosher^  or  lawful  (John  iv,  8-40).  Circumcision 
performed  by  a  Samaritan  was  held  to  be  valid.  Down 
to  the  time  of  the  Mishnic  authors  a  Samaritan  was  re- 
garded as  a  brother;  nor  did  the  Talmudists  all  agree 
in  his  condemnation,  for  while  some  looked  upon  him 
as  a  heathen,  others  treated  him  in  every  respect  as  an 
Israelite. 

II.  History, — As  already  seen,  the  new  inhabitants 
of  Samaria  carried  along  with  them  their  idolatrous 
worship.  In  the  early  period  of  their  settlement  they 
were  attacked  by  lions,  which  they  regarded  as  a  judg- 
ment inflicted  by  the  deity  of  the  land,  whom  they  did 
not  worship.  Accordingly,  they  applied  to  the  Assyr- 
ian king  £sar-haddon  for  an  Israelitish  priest  to  teach 
them  the  proper  worship  of  the  local  god.  The  request 
was  granted.  One  of  the  transported  priests  was  de- 
spatched to  them,  who  came  and  dwelt  at  Bethel,  and 
instructed  them  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  He  was 
not  a  Levitical  priest,  but  an  Israelitish  priest  of  the 
calves;  because  there  had  been  no  Levitical  ones  in  the 
kingdom  when  the  inhabitants  were  carried  away,  and 
because  Bethel,  where  he  settled,  was  the  chief  seat  of 
the  calf-worship. 

On  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity, the  Samaritans  wished  to  join  them  in  rebuild- 
ing the  Temple* at  Jerusalem,  saying,  "Let  us  build 
with  you :  for  we  seek  your  God  as  ye  do ;  and  we  do 
sacrifice  unto  him  since  the  days  of  Esar-haddon,  king 
of  Assur,  which  brought  us  op  hither"  (Ezra  iv,  2).  It 
is  curious,  and  perhaps  indicative  of  the  treacherous 
character  of  their  designs,  to  find  them  even  then  call- 
ed, by  anticipation, "  the  adversaries  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin" (Ezra  iv,  1),  a  title  which  they  afterwards  fully 
justified.  But,  so  far  as  professions  go,  they  are  not 
enemies;  they  are  most  anxious  to  be  friend's.  Their 
religion,  they  assert,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  two 
tribes;  therefore  they  have  a  right  to  share  in  that 
great  religious  undertaking.  But  they  do  not  call  it 
a  national  undertaking.  They  advance  no  pretensions 
to  Jewish  blood.  They  confess  their  Assyrian  descent, 
and  even  put  it  forward  ostentatiously,  perhaps  to  en- 
hance the  merit  of  their  partial  conversion  to  God. 
That  it  was  but  partial  they  give  no  hint  It  may 
have  become  purer  already,  but  we  have  no  information 
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that  it  hid.  But  the  proffered  aaeistance  was  declined. 
Thenceforward  they  threw  all  obetaclefl  in  the  way  of 
the  returned  exiles.  Nor  were  their  efforts  to  frustrate 
the  operations  of  the  Jews  entirely  unsuccessfuL  Two 
Persian  kings  were  induced  to  hinder  the  Jews  in  their 
rebuilding ;  and  their  opposition  was  not  finally  over- 
come till  the  reign  of  Darius  HystaspLs,  B.C  519. 

The  enmity  which  began  at  the  time  when  the  co- 
operation of  the  Samaritans  in  rebuilding  the  Temple 
was  refused  continued  to  increase  till  it  reached  such  a 
height  as  to  become  proverbial  in  after-times.  It  is 
probable,  too,  that  the  more  the  Samaritans  detached 
themselves  from  idols  and  became  devoted  exclusively 
to  a  sort  of  worship  of  Jehovah,  the  more  they  resented 
the  contempt  with  which  the  Jews  treated  their  offers 
of  fraternization.  Matters  at  length  came  to  a  climax. 
About  B.C  409,  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus,  one  Ma- 
nasseh,  of  priestly  descent,  was  expelled  from  Jerusalem 
by  Nehemiah  for  an  illegal  marriage,  and  took  refuge 
with  the  Samaritans.  Whether  the  temple  on  Mount 
Gerizim  was  actually  built  in  the  days  of  Mauasseh  is 
doubtfuL  Probably  he  labored  to  unite  the  people  in 
a  common  worship.  The  temple  is  not  said  to  have 
been  erected  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
gave  permission  to  build  it.  If  so,  it  did  not  exist  till 
about  one  hundred  years  after  Manasseh.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  a  consistent  and  dear  account  of  the  mat- 
ter out  of  Josephus,  who  has  evidently  fallen  into  error, 
since  he  is  inconsistent  with  Neh.  xiii,  28,  etc.  The 
establishment  of  a  separate  worship  made  the  breach 
existing  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  irreparable. 
From  this  time  malcontent  Jews  resorted  to  Samaria ; 
and  the  very  name  of  either  people  became  odious  to 
the  other.  About  the  year  B.C  129,  John  Hyrcanus, 
high-priest  of  the  Jews,  destroyed  the  city  of  the  Sa- 
maritans. The  Cuthseau  Samaritans  had  possessed  only 
a  few  towns  and  villages  of  the  large  area  generally 
known  as  Samaria,  and  these  lay  almost  together  in 
the  centre  of  the  district  Shechem,  or  Sychar  (as  it 
was  contemptuously  designated),  was  their  chief  settle- 
ment, even  before  Alexander  the  Great  destroyed  the 
city  of  Samaria,  probably  because  it  lay  almost  close  to 
Mount  Gerizim.  Afterwards  it  became  more  promi- 
nently so,  and  there  on  the  destruction  of  the  city  of 
Samaria  by  Alexander  they  had  built  themselves  a 
temple,  which  remained  till  the  capture  of  Gerizim  by 
John  Hyrcanus  (Joseph.  A  nt,  xiii,  9, 1 ).    See  Shechem. 

The  only  thing  wanted  to  crystallize  the  opposition 
between  the  two  races — viz.  a  rallying-point  for  schis- 
matical  worship — being  now  obtained,  their  animosity 
became  more  intense  than  ever.  The  Samaritans  are 
said  to  have  done  everything  in  their  power  to  annoy 
the  Jews.  They  would  refuse  hospitality  to  pilgrims 
on  their  road  to  Jerusalem,  as  in  our  Lord's  case.  They 
would  even  waylay  them  in  their  joum^  (Joseph.  ArU, 
XX,  6,  1) ;  and  many  were  compdled,  through  fear  to 
take  the  longer  route  by  the  east  of  Jordan.  Certain 
Samaritans  were  said  to  have  once  penetrated  into  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  have  defiled  it  by  scatter^ 
ing  dead  men's  bones  on  the  sacred  pavement  (ibid, 
xviii,  2,  2).  We  are  told,  too,  of  a  strange  piece  of 
mockery  which  must  have  been  especially  resented 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  communicate  to  their 
brethren  still  in  Babylon  the  exact  day  and  hour  of  the 
rising  of  the  paschal  moon  by  beacon-fires  commencing 
from  Mount  Olivet,  and  flashing  forward  from  hill  to 
hill  until  they  were  mirrored  in  the  Euphrates.  So 
the  Greek  poet  represents  Agamemnon  as  conveying 
the  news  of  Troy's  capture  to  the  anxious  watchers  at 
Myoenie.  Those  who  "  sat  by  the  waters  of  Babylon" 
looked  for  this  signal  with  much  interest.  It  enabled 
them  to  share  in  the  devotions  of  those  who  were  in 
their  fatheriand,  and  it  proved  to  them  that  they  were 
not  forgotten.  The  Samaritans  thought  scorn  of  these 
feelings,  and  would  not  unfrequently  deceive  and  dis- 
appoint them  by  kindling  a  rival  flame  and  perplexing 
the  watchers  on  the  mountains.    **  This  fact,"  says  Dr. 


Trench, "  is  mentioned  by  Makriri  (see  De  Sacy,  Chrest, 
ArabCf  ii,  159),  who  affirms  that  it  was  this  which  pot 
the  Jews  on  making  accurate  calculations  to  determine 
the  moment  of  the  new  moon's  appearance  (ooinp. 
Schottgen,  Hor,  Htb,  i,  844)."    Their  own  temple  on 
Gerizim  the  Samaritans  considered  to  be  much  superi- 
or to  that  at  Jerusalem.     There  they  sacrificed  a  paes- 
over.    Towards  the  mountain,  even  after  the  temple  on 
it  had  fallen,  wherever  they  were,  they  directed  their 
worship.    To  their  copy  of  the  law  they  anY>gated  an 
antiquity  and  authority  greater  than  attached  to  any 
copy  in  the  possession  of  the  Jews.     The  law  (i.  e.  the 
five  books  of  Moses)  was  their  sole  code ;  for  they  re- 
jected every  other  book  in  the  Jewish  canon.     They 
professed  to  observe  it  better  than  did  the  Jews  them- 
selves, employing  the  expression  not  unfrequently,  ^  The 
Jews  indeed  do  so  and  so;  but  we,  observing  the  letter 
of  the  law,  do  otherwise."     The  Jews,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  not  more  conciliatory  in  their  treatment  of 
the  Samaritans.    The  copy  of  the  law  poasessed  by  that 
people  they  declared  to  be  the  legacy  of  an  apostate 
(Manasseh),  and  cast  grave  suspicions  upon  its  genu- 
ineness.    Certain  other  Jewish  rAiegades,  as  already 
observed,  had,  from  time  to  time,  taken  refuge  with  the 
Samaritans.    Hence,  by  d^iprees,  the  Samaritans  claim- 
ed to  partake  of  Jewish  blood,  especially  if  doing  so 
happened  to  suit  their  interest  (Joseph.  A  nt.  xi,  8, 6 ;  ix. 
14, 8).    A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  exhibited  in  a 
request  which  they  made  to  Alexander  the  Great,  about 
B.C.  882.     They  desired  to  be  excused  payment  of  trib- 
ute in  the  sabbatical  year,  on  the  plea  that  as  true  Is- 
raelites, descendants  of  Ef^raim  and  Manasseh,  sons  <^ 
Joseph,  they  refrained  from  cultivating  their  land  in 
that  year.    Alexander,  on  cross-questioning  them,  dis- 
covered the  hollowneas  of  their  pretensions.     (They 
were  greatly  disconcerted  at  their  failure,  and  their  dis- 
satisfaction probably  led  to  the  conduct  which  induced 
Alexander  to  besiege  and  destroy  the  city  of  Samaria. 
Shechem  was,  indeed,  their  metropolis,  but  the  destruc- 
tion of  Samaria  seems  to  have  satisfied  Alexander.) 
Another  instance  of  claim  to  Jewish  descent  appears  in 
the  words  of  the  woman  of  Samaria  to  our  Lond,  John 
iv,  12:  '*Art  thou  greater  than  our  father  Jacob,  who 
gave  us  the  well?"  a  question  which  she  puts  without 
recollecting  that  she  had  just  before  strongly  contrasted 
the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans.     Very  far  were  the  Jews 
from  admitting  this  claim  to  consanguinity  on  the  part 
of  these  people.     They  were  ever  reminding  them  that 
they  were,  after  all,  mere  Cuthaans,  mere  strangers 
from  Assyria.     They  accused  them  of  wonhipping  the 
idol-gods  buried  long  ago  under  the  oak  of  Shechem 
(Gen.  XXXV,  4).    They  would  have  no  dealings  with 
them  th|t  they  could  possibly  avoid.    This  prejudice 
had,  of  course,  sometimes  to  give  way  to  necessity,  for 
the  disciples  had  gone  to  Sychar  to  buy  food  while  our 
Lord  was  talking  with  the  woman  of  SamaHa  by  the 
well  in  its  suburb  (John  iv,  8).    From  Luke  ix,  52  we 
learn  that  the  disciples  went  before  our  Lord  at  his 
command  into  a  certain  village  of  the  Samaritans  ^  to 
make  ready"  for  him.     Perhaps,  indeed  (though,  bb  wc 
see  on  both  occasions,  our  Lord's  influence  over  them 
was  not  yet  complete),  we  are  to  attribute  this  partial 
abandonment  of  their  ordinary  scruples  to  the  change 
which  his  example  had  already  wrought  in  them. 
"  Thou  art  a  Samaritan  and  hast  a  devil"  was  the  mode 
in  which  the  Jews  expressed  themselves  when  at  a  Ion 
for  a  bitter  reproach.     Everything  that  a  Samariun 
had  touched  was  as  swine's  flesh  to  them.     The  Sa- 
maritan was  publicly  cursed  in  their  i^agogues ;  could 
not  be  adduced  as  a  witness  in  the  Jewish  courts; 
could  not  be  admitted  to  any  sort  of  proaely  ttsm ;  and 
was  thus,  so  far  as  the  Jew  oonM  affect  his  position, 
excluded  from  hope  of  eternal  life.    The  traditional 
hatred  in  which  the  Jew  held  him  is  expreesed  in  Ecdus. 
1,  25,  26,  *' There  be  two  manner  of  nations  which  my 
heart  abhorreth,  and  the  third  is  no  nation :  they  that 
sit  on  the  mountain  of  Samaria;  and  they  that  dwell 
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tmong  the  Phitistmes;  wad  that  foolish  people  that 
dwell  in  Sichem."  So  long  was  it  before  such  a  tem- 
per oould  be  banished  from  the  Jewish  mind  that  we 
find  even  the  apostles  believing  that  an  inhospitable 
filight  shown  by  a  Samaritan  village  to  Christ  would 
be  not  ondulj  avenged  by  calling  down  fire  from  heav- 
en. "  Ye  know  not  what  spirit  ye  are  of,"  said  the 
Urge-hearted  Son  of  Man ;  and  we  find  him  on  no  one 
occasion  uttering  anything  to  the  disparagement  of  the 
Samaritans.  Uis  words,  however,  and  the  records  of 
bis  mioiscrBtions  condrm  most  thoroughly  the  view 
which  has  been  taken  above — that  the  Samaritans  were 
not  Jews.  At  the  first  sending -forth  of  the  twelve 
(MaU.  X,  5, 6),  he  chaises  them,  "  Go  not  into  the  way 
uf  the  Gentiles ;  and  into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans 
enter  ye  not,  but  go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
boose  of  laaeL."  So,  again,  in  his  final  address  to  them 
on  Mount  Olivet,  ^  Ye  shall  be  witnesses  to  me  in  Je- 
nifldem  and  in  all  Judsea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the 
uttermost  part  of  the  earth"  (Acts  i,  8).  So  the  nine 
nnthankful  lepers,  Jews,  were  contrasted  by  him  with 
the  tenth  leper,  the  thankful  stranger  {StXKoyivitQ)^  who 
was  a  Samaritan.  So,  in  his  well-known  parable,  a 
merciful  Samaritan  is  contrasted  with  the  unmerciful 
priest  and  Levite.  And  the  very  worship  of  the  two 
nc^  is  described  by  him  as  different  in  character. 
^  Ye  worship  ye  know  not  what,^  thb  is  said  of  the  Sa- 
maritans: ^We  know  what  we  worship,  for  salvation 
is  of  the  Jews"  (John  iv,  22). 

Such  were  the  Samaritans  of  our  Lord's  day :  a  peo- 
ple distinct  from  the  Jews,  though  lying  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  Jews ;  a  people  presen'ing  their  identity, 
though  seven  centuries  had  rolled  away  since  they  had 
b«en  brought  from  Assyria  by  £sar-haddon,  and  though 
tbey  had  abandoned  their  polytheism  for  a  sort  of  ultra- 
Mosaidsm;  a  people  who^though  their  limits  had  been 
gradoally  contracted,  and  the  rallylng-place  of  their  re- 
%ioQ  OD  Mount  Gerizim  had  been  destroyed  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years  before,  and  though  Samaria  (the 
city)  had  been  again  and  again  destroyed,  and  though 
their  territory  had  been  the  battle-field  of  Syria  and 
Egrpt— still  preserved  their  nationality,  still  worship- 
p^  from  Shechem  and  their  other  impoverished  settle- 
meats  towards  their  sacred 'hill,  still  could  not  coalesce 
with  the  Jews. 

Under  Vespasian,  the  city  of  Sichem  received  the 
new  name  of  Neapolis,  which  still  remains  in  the  Ara- 
bic form  NabKis.  At  the  time  of  Pilate  a  tumult  was 
excited  among  the  Samaritans  by  an  adventurer  who 
ptfsoaded  the  common  people  to  follow  him  to  the  sum- 
mit oi  Gerizim,  where  he  pretended  that  Moses  had 
buried  the  golden  vessels.  But  Pilate  dispersed  the 
moUitode  with  troops,  and  put  the  heads  of  the  sedi- 
tUA  to  death.  In  consequence  of  the  Samaritaiis  com- 
plaining of  his  conduct  to  YitelUus,  Pilate  was  deposed 
«od sent  to  Rome  (Joseph,  Ani,  xviii,  4, 1),  Jusephus 
Rl«t«(irar,iii,7,82)  that  while  Vespasian  was  en- 
<^voring  to  subjugate  the  neighboring  districts,  the 
Samaritans  collected  in  large  numbers  and  took  up  their 
P^wtioa  on  Mount  Gerizim.  The  Roman  general  At- 
t«k<d  and  slew  1 1,600.  Under  Septimius  Severus  they 
jvioed  the  Jews  against  him ;  and  therefore  Neapolis 
»M  deprived  of  iu  rights.  In  the  8d  and  4th  centu- 
liO)  notwithstanding  their  former  calamities,  they  seem 
^*  have  greatly  increased  and  extended,  not  only  in  the 
E«a,  but  in  the  West.  They  appear  to  have  grown 
mio  importance  under  Dositheus,  who  was  probably  an 
■P«Me  Jew.  Epiphanius  ( -4  dr.  Hare»e$,  lib.  i),  iu  the 
4th  centoiy,  considers  them  to  be  the  chief  and  most 
<**'>gwoa8  adversaries  of  Christianity,  and  he  enumer- 
*^  tbe  several  sects  into  which  they  had  by  that  time 
*^"ded  themselves.  They  were  popularly,  and  even 
i7s>me  of  the  fathers,  confounded  with  the  Jews,  inso- 
^"^  that  a  legal  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  was  de- 
^Wftd  as  a  tendency  to  ^fiapnTtfffioQ  or  *lovSdi<rfJiog. 
l^tt  eonfusion,  however,  did  not  extend  to  an  identifi- 
^*^  of  the  two  noes.    It  was  simply  an  assertion 


that  their  extreme  opinions  were  identical.  But  the 
distinction  between  them  and  the  Jews  was  sufiiciently 
known,  and  even  recognised  in  the  Theodosian  Code. 
In  the  5th  century  a  tumult  was  excited  at  Neapolis, 
during  which  the  Samaritans  ran  into  the  Chri^ian 
church,  which  was  thronged  with  worshippers,  killing, 
maiming,  and  mutilating  many.  The  bishop,  Terebin- 
thus,  having  repaired  to  Constantinople  and  complained 
to  the  emperor,  the  latter  punished  the  guilty  by  driv- 
ing them  from  Mount  Gerizim  and  giving  it  to  the 
Christians,  where  a  church  was  erected  in  honor  of  the 
Virgin.  Under  Anastasius  an  insurrection  headed  by  a 
woman  broke  out,  and  was  soon  suppressed.  Under 
Justinian  there  was  a  more  formidable  and  extensive 
outbreak.  It  is  related  that  all  the  Samaritans  in  Pal- 
estine rose  up  against  the  Christians  and  committed 
many  atrocities,  killing,  plundering,  burning,  and  tort- 
uring. In  Neapolis  they  crowned  their  leader,  Julian, 
king.  But  the  imperial  troops  were  sent  against  them, 
and  great  numbers,  with  Julian  himself,  were  slain. 
In  the  time  of  the  Crusaders,  Neapolis  suffered,  along 
with  other  places  in  Palestine.  In  1184  it  was  plun- 
dered by  Saladiiu  After  the  battle  of  Hattln,  iu  1187, 
it  was  devastated,  and  the  sacred  places  in  the  neigh- 
borhood were  polluted  by  Saladin's  troops.  Having 
been  several  times  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  it 
was  taken  by  Abu  'Aly  in  1244,  since  which  it  has  re- 
mained in  the  power  of  the  Mohammedans.  No  Chris- 
tian historian  of  the  Crusades  mentions  the  Samari- 
tans; but  they  are  noticed  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela  in 
the  12th  century,  who  calls  them  Cutbites,  or  Cutha^ 
ans.  In  the  17th  century  Delia  Valle  gives  an  ac- 
count of  them ;  subsequently,  Maundrell  and  Morison. 
After  an  interest  in  the  people  had  been  awakened  by 
the  reception  of  copies  of  their  Pentateuch,  their  an- 
swers to  the  letters  which  Joseph  Scaliger  had  sent  to 
their  communities  in  Nabliis  and  Cairo  came  into  the 
hands  of  John  Morin,  who  made  a  Latin  translation  of 
them.  The  originals  and  a  better  version  were  pub- 
lished by  De  Sacy  in  Eichhom's  Repertorium^  vol.  xiii. 
In  1671  a  letter  was  sent  by  the  Samaritans  at  NabKis 
to  Robert  Huntington,  which  was  answered  by  Thomas 
Marshall  of  Oxford.  The  correspondence  thus  begun 
continued  till  1688.  De  Sacy  published  it  entire  in 
Cort-espondance  des  Samarituitu,  contained  in  Notice*  et 
Extraiis  de»  MSS.  de  la  Bibliothegue  du  Roi,  vol  xii. 
The  correspondence  between  Ludolf  and  the  Samaritans 
was  published  by  Cellarius  and  Bnins,  and  is  also  in 
Eichhom's  Repertorium,  voL  xiiL  These  letters  are  of 
great  archieological  interest,  and  enter  very  minutely 
into  the  observances  of  the  Samaritan  rituid.  Among 
other  points  worthy  of  notice  in  them  is  the  inconsist- 
ency displayed  by  the  writers  in  valuing  themselves  on 
not  being  Jews,  and  yet  claiming  to  be  descendants  of 
Joseph.  In  1807  a  letter  ftom  the  Samaritans  to  Gre- 
goire,  the  French  bishop,  came  into  De  Sacy's  hands, 
who  answered  it.  This  was  followed  by  four  others^ 
which  were  all  published  by  the  eminent  French  Orien- 
talist. 

At  Nablds  the  Samaritans  have  still  a  settlement, 
consisting  of  about  two  hundred  persons.  Yet  they  ob- 
serve the  law,  and  celebrate  the  Passover  on  a  sacred 
spot  on  Mount  Gerizim,  with  an  exactness  of  minute 
ceremonial  which  the  Jews  themselves  have  long  in- 
termitted. The  people  are  very  poor  now,  and  to  all 
appearance  their  total  extinction  is  not  far  distant.  In 
recent  times  many  travellers  have  visited  and  given  an 
account  of  the  Samaritan  remnant,  such  as  Pliny  Fisk, 
Robinson,  and  Wilson.  See  also  Sbelaby,  Notices  of  the 
Modem  Samaritans  (Lond.  1855).  One  of  the  late  no- 
tices is  that  of  M.  E.  Rogers,  in  Domestic  Life  in  Pales' 
tine  (1863,  2d  ed.),  ch.  x.  Another  and  fuller  account 
is  given  in  Mill,  Three  Months'  Residence  in  Noblus^ 
and  an  A  ccount  of  the  Modem  Samaritans  (1864, 12roo) ; 
see  also  Barges,  Les  Samaritains  de  Naplouse  (Paris, 
1855,  8vo).  Mr.  Grove  has  given  an  account  of  the 
ceremonial  of  their  atonement,  in  Vacation  Tourists  for 
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1861 ;  aud  Stanley,  of  their  Passover,  in  Lectures  on  the 
Jewish  Churchy  Append,  iii,  and  still  more  minutely  in 
Sermons  in  the  East^  Append,  iu  For  older  monographs 
on  the  Samaritans, see  Volbeding,  Index Fiogrammatum, 
p.  44.  See  Samaritan  Language,  Litkraturk,  and 
Liturgy  ;  Samaritans,  Modicrn. 

SAMARITAN  LANGUAGE.  The  SamariUn  U 
chiefly  a  compound  of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac 
Among  the  words  derived  from  these  sources  are  to  be 
recognised  a  great  number  of  Cuthfean  words,  im|M>rted, 
doubtlessly,  by  the  new  colonists.  We  must  therefore 
not  be  surprised  that  Greek,  Latin,  Persian,  Arabic,  and 
possibly  other  languages  as  well,  have  each  contributed 
something  to  enrich  the  vocabulary.  The  grammar 
bears  all  the  signs  of  irregularity  which  would  charac- 
terize that  of  an  illiterate  people ;  the  orthography  is 
uncertain;  there  is  a  profusion  of  quiescents,  aud  a 
complete  confusion  between  the  several  gutturals  and 
cognate  letters  respectively ;  the  vowels  are  uncertain, 
the  A  sound  being  most  prominent.  Such  is  the  dia- 
lect which  was  spoken  in  Samaria  till  the  Arabian  con- 
quest of  the  country  in  the  seventh  century  A.D.,  when 
the  language  of  the  victors  was  introduced,  and  by  its 
superior  vigor  gradually  overpowered  its  rival,  till, 
probably  by  about  the  8th  or  9th  century,  it  had  en- 
tirely taken  its  place.  The  old  language,  however,  still 
continued  to  be  understood  and  written  by  the  priests, 
so  that,  like  the  Jews,  they  had  two  sacred  languages, 
which,  however,  they  had  not  the  skill  completely  to  dis- 
tinguish from  each  other.  The  "  Hebrew,'*  consequent- 
ly, which  appears  in  the  correspondence  of  Samaritans 
with  Europeans  is  largely  impregnated  with  Aramaisms; 
Arabisms  also  are  not  by  any  means  unfrequent. 

Orthographic  Eietnent^, — The  Samaritan  language,  or, 
as  tl\p  Samaritans  call  it,  the  *^  Hebrew,^  like  all  Shem- 
itic  languages,  is  read  from  right  to  lefu  The  alphabet 
consists  only  of  consonants  (twenty-two  in  number),  as 
in  the  adjoining  lable. 

Save  some  points  and  scanty  orthographical  signs, 
there  are  in  Samaritan  no  accents  or  other  diacritical 
marks,  as  in  Hebrew.  There  are  no  vowel-points,  as  in 
other  Sbemitic  languages;  but  in  order  to  supply  this 
want  and  to  indicate  somewhat  the  pronunciation,  some 
cousonauis  are  used  as  vowels,  viz. : 

a  K  n  9 

r  ^ 
u  (oo)  ^ 

Of  two  consonants  beginning  a  word,  the  first  is  pro- 
nounced as  if  it  were  a  slight  and  indistinct  vowel, 
similar  to  the  Hebrew  Sheva. 

The  only  diacritical  sign  is  a  stroke  over  the  con- 
sonant (e.  g.  ^)  serving  to  distinguish  two  different 
words  written  in  the  same  maimer,  or  two  different 
forms  derived  from  one  and  the  same  root,  or  to  indi- 
cate some  letter  added  or  omitted.     When  placed  over 

"*  or  1,  the  stroke  indicates  that  these  letters  are  real 
consonants,  not  representing  vowels.  Words  cannot  be 
separated  at  the  end  of  the  lines,  hence  the  two  letters 
ending  the  last  word  are  separated  from  the  others  and 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  line;  but  in  printing  this  is 
generally  avoided  by  diminishing  or  enlarging  the  spaces 
between  the  words. 

As  to  punctuation,  a  point  is  put  by  the  side  of  the 
final  letter  of  a  word.  Besides  this,  the  following  signs 
have  been  introduced  by  the  transcribers : 

:  or  •  or  •:  at  the  end  of  a  sentence. 

-  -  (also  .)  at  the  end  of  part  of  a  sentence,  like  our 
colon. 

=  •:  or  —  <:  more  seldom  — :  etc.,  or  compound 
—  <!  =  •:  etc,  at  the  end  of  a  longer  sentence  or 
section. 

<  %•  =  =•:•>  or  similar  signs,  sometimes  again  and 
again  repeated,  between  the  end  of  one  section. 


paragraph,  or  chapter,  and  the  beginning  of  tb« 
other. 

The  numbers  are  written  as  in  Hebrew. 

Orammars,—Cht,  Criuesius,  Umgua  SamariAca  ex 
Scriptura  Sacra  Jideliter  eruta  (Altdorphi,  s.  a.) ;  Chr. 
Kavis,  A  Discourse  of  the  Oriental  Tongues^  trie,  Ebrew, 
Samaritane,  etc^  together  with  a  Grammar  of  the  said 
Tongues  (Lond.  1649);  Morini,  Opuscvla  Hebneo-Samw 
ritana  (Paris,  1657) ;  HilUgerius,  Summarium  Im^is 
Arammmj  i,  e,  Chaideo  -  Syro  -  Samaritana  (Witu^ 
1679) ;  Cellarius,  Hora  Sawuiriiana  (azae,  1682;  Fran- 
cof.  et  JensB,  1706);  Otho,  Synopsis  JnsHtuiumum  Soma- 
ritanarum,  Rabb^  etc  (Frencof.  3d  ed.  1 736) ;  Hasdefl; 
Grammatica  Hebraica:  access,  tres  Grammatical  Choi- 
daica,  Syriaca,  et  Samarittma  (Paris,  2d  ed.  1743, 2  vols. 
12mo) ;  St5hr,  Theoria  et  Praxis  Unguarum  Sacrarum^ 
sc.  Sumaritanm,  Hebr.,  et  Syr,  earumque  Hotrmonia  ( Ang. 
Vind.  1796);  Uhlemann,  Jnstitvtiones  Lingua  Soman- 
tana :  accedit  Chrestomathia  Samaritana  Glossario  Lo- 
cupletata  (Lips.  1887) ;  NichoUs,  A  Grammar  of  (he 
Scunariian  Ltxnguagef  with  Extracts  and  Vocabulary 
(Lond.  1858);  Peterroann,  Brevis  Lingua  Samari/ana 
Grammatical  etc  (Berolini,  1878). 

/.^artcoiu.— Castelli,  Lexicon  Ueptaglotton  (Lend.  1669 
fol.) ;  Young,  Samaritan  Root'-book  (Edinburgh,  s.  a.). 
See  also  Kohn,  Samaritanische  Sfudien,  and  Zur  Sprackt 
der  Samaritaner,  p.  206  sq.     (B.  P.) 


'            Fonn.« 

Name. 

Poir«r. 

NoMrfcal  Vdm 

~u 

/^ 

Alif 

a 

^ 

Birh 

n 

b,  bh,  V 

1 

^ 

Qam&u 

:i 

g 

<^ 

f^ 

Da14t 

'T 

d 

^ 

^ 

I 

n 

— 

•? 

X 

Ba 

1 

n,  w,  b 

^ 

A 

Sen 

T 

» 

i 

•^ 

^ 

tt 

• 

— 

^ 

* 

Tit 

C 

tt,t' 

m 

^ 

JOd 

•n 

M 

10 

^ 

^ 

Kaph 

3 

k,ch 

90 

2 

^ 

Labid 

\ 

1 

80 

^ 

ld< 

MIm 

» 

m 

40 

'^ 

^ 

NUn 

a 

n 

60 

^ 

^ 

SImc&t 

b 

a 

60 

V 

^ 

In 

r 

— 

70 

3 

^ 

Phi 

& 

f.P 

80 

-m 

im 

Sndi 

^ 

ss,ts 

90 

T 

^ 

Qoph 

P  • 

k 

100 

\ 

A 

RisU 

^ 

r 

200 

j»>> 

*<< 

Shan 

a 

sh 

800 

A 

J^ 

Tav 

n 

i,th 

400 

*  Th«  form  In  tb«  first  colamn  U  tk«t  of 
ond  U  that  foood  on  monumont*. 


Mcripte  and  prlM,  tkt 
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SAMARITAN  LITERATURE.  Under  this  bead 
we  ]»opo6e  to  enumerate  the  works  known  to  European 
seholan,  soraewhmt  in  distinction  from  thoee  current 
with  the  Samaritans  themselves,  which  will  be  found 
under  Samaritans,  Modbrn. 

1.  Grammar  and  Lexicography, — In  this  department 
we  hare  to  mention  three  grammatical  treatises,  which 
were  published  from  a  MS.  at  Amsterdam,  by  Ndldeke, 
in  the  GotHnffer  Naehriekten,  186%  p.  887,  885.  They 
are  built  entirely  on  the  phi|ologiad  views  of  Arabic 
grammarians,  some  sections  (such  as  those  on  transitive 
and  intnmsittve  verbs)  being  copied  word  for  word  from 
their  works.  From  the  transcriptions  of  Hebrew  words 
into  Arabic,  we  may  judge  of  the  Samaritan  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  eleventh  century.  As  to  the  present  system 
of  pronunciation.  Prof.  Petermann,  of  Berlin,  has  tran- 
scribed the  whole  book  of  Genesis  after  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  now  read  in  the  synagogue  of  NablAs,  and 
from  thb  transcription  the  present  system  of  prouuncia- 
tioo  may  be  known,  although  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  the  present  system  is  due  to  genuine  tradition, 
or  whether  it  has  become  influenced  by  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic.  According  to  Petermann*s  transcription,  the 
fint  vene  in  Genesis  would  read  thus :  **  Baras^t  bara 
dowSm  it  aasamSm  wit  a4res."  (Comp.  Abhandlttngen 
fir  die  Kmmde  da  MorpaUande*  d.  D,  M,  G,  1868,  vol.  v, 
Xo.  1.) 

In  the  matter  of  lexicography  there  is  little  informa- 
tioa  to  give;  of  dictionaries  proper  none  has  as  yet 
come  to  light.  At  Paris  (BibL  Nat  Anciens  Ponds,  6, 
Petresc)  there  is  a  concordance  of  forms  occurring  in  the 
Scriptures  with  the  corresponding  Arabic  and  Samar- 
itan words  in  parallel  columns,  and  a  similar  one  is  pre- 
served at  Cam  bridge  (Christ's  College  Library),  in  which, 
however,  the  Samaritan  equivalent  is  omitted.  Of  late 
the  Imperial  Library  at  8u  Petersburg  has  obtained 
fragments  of  gprammatical  works  and  of  Hebrew-Arabic 
dictionaries,  or  **  Tardeschemans**  (interpreters),  as  they 
are  termed  by  Samaritans  and  Arabs,  which  will  be  de- 
scribed in  the  catalogue  to  be  issued  by  Mr.  Harkavy. 

2.  Ccdemdars. — In  this  branch  there  are  some  astro- 
nomical tables,  two  of  which  were  published  by  Scali- 
ger,  and  one  was  edited  with  a  translation  by  De  Sacy 
{SoL  et  Extr.  xii,  135, 153).  Several  more  MSS.  have 
found  their  way  to  Europe — one  written  A.D.  1750, 
another  written  1G89,  a  third  dated  1724  (see  Joum, 
Anatique,  1869,  p.  467, 468).  The  Imperial  Library  of 
St.  Petersburg  also  possesses  several  specimens. 

3.  LegatdB. — ^Tbe  British  Museum  possesses  a  MS. 
(Add.  IfS.  19,657),  a  commentary  on  the  "  legends  as- 
cribed to  Moses."*  It  has  been  translated  by  Dr.  Leit- 
oer  io  Heidenheim*s  Viertdjakruckr^  iv,  184  sq.  It 
bonoire  largely  from  Jewbh  sources.  Of  a  similar  type 
is  the  Jewelled  Necklace  in  Praise  of  the  Lord  of  the 
ffmaasAocf,  composed  in  1587  by  Ismail  Ibn-Badr  Ibn- 
Aba-l>*izz  Ibn-Rumaih  (BritMus.  Add.  MS.  19,021)  in 
bonor  of  Moses.  It  sets  forth  his  divine  nature,  and 
extob  the  glories  of  his  birth  and  miracles.  With  this 
Biaj  be  classed  a  tract  in  which  is  contained  a  "  com- 
plete explanation  of  the  chapters  on  Balak*'  by  Ghaz&l 
Ibo-sd-'Duwaik  (Ma  xxvU,  BibL  Acad.  Reg.  Scient. 
Am3t.p.265-289);  and  another  small  tract  (ibid.  p. 
29^  293),  by  the  famous  Abii  Said,  explaining  the  cause 
of  the  fear  felt  by  Jacob  on  his  way  to  Egypt  (Gen. 
xlri,  1, 3),  and  by  Abraham  after  the  conquest  of  the 
fire  kings  (ibid,  xv,  1),  with  a  third  (p.  294-296),  by  an 
unknown  author,  in  which  the  flfteen  occasions  are 
qooted  from  Exodus  and  Numbers  when  the  Israelites, 
bjr  their  complaints  and  abuse  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
^mpted  God,  and  the  times  are  mentioned  at  which 
the  divine  glory  appeared. 

4.  Commeataries.--0(  great  importance,  especially  for 
SKertaining  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  Samaritans,  are 
^^  commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch.  The  oldest 
extant  is  perhaps  the  one  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (Add. 
XS.  4to,  99,  and  described  by  Neubaner  in  the  Journ, 
Ama^npu,  1873,  p.  841  sq.),  composed  A.D.  1058  by  an 
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unknown  Samaritan  for  the  benefit  of  a  certain  Abft 
Said  Levi.  In  this  commentary  we  find  quotations 
from  the  Pentateuch,  the  former  and  later  prophets,  Ne- 
hemiah,  the  Mishna,  etc.,  but  not  firom  the  Samaritan 
Targum.    All  anthropomorphisms  are  avoided. 

Another  interesting  and  important  o  immentary  is  one 
presoved  at  Berlin,  from  which  large  extracts  were 
given  by  Geiger  in  the  Zeiischr\/l  </.  D,  M.  G.  xvii,  723 
sq. ;  XX,  147  sq. ;  xxii,  582  sq.  In  it  the  national  feel- 
ing as  exhilnted  in  opposition  to  the  Rabbinic  school 
of  thought  among  the  Jews  is  thoroughly  represented. 

An  anonymous  commentary  on  Genesis,  lMt>ught  from 
the  East  by  bishop  Huntington,  and  preserved  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  (Hunt.  MS.  801),  is  of  the  same  type  as 
the  preceding.  The  forty-ninth  chapter  was  published 
by  Schnurrer  in  Eichhorn's  Repertorium^  xvi,  151-199. 

To  this  class  we  must  also  reckon  a  hagadio  com- 
mentary on  the  Pentateuch  containing  Geneeb  and 
Exodus,  termed  the  DiMtipater  of  DarkneM  from  the 
Secrets  of  Revelation^  written  in  1758-54  by  Ghaz&l  Ibn- 
Abu-s-Surdr  al-Ghazzi  (Brit.  Mus.  Add.  Ma  19,657), 
and  another  containing  fragments  of  a  commentary  on 
Genesis,  Exodus,  and  Leviticus,  often  quoted  by  Castel- 
lus  in  his  notes  on  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  (Brit. 
Mus.  Harl  Ma  5495). 

A  number  of  fragments  of  such  commentaries  are  also 
preserved  at  St.  Petersbui^.  Other  writers  seem  to 
have  devoted  their  energies  to  the  same  subject,  but 
nothing  now  remains  to  us  but  their  names  and  the 
titles  of  their  books  (Amst.  MS.  xxvii,  p.  809,814  sq.). 

5.  Chronicles. — Here  we  mention : 

(a.)  The  Samaritan  Chronicle  or  Book  of  Joshua,  sent 
to  Scaliger  by  the  Samaritans  of  Cairo  in  1584.  It  was 
edited  by  Juynboll  (Leyden,  1848),  and  his  acute  in- 
vestigations have  shown  that  it  wf  s  redacted  into  its 
present  form  about  A.D.  1800,  out  of  four  special  docu- 
ments, three  of  which  were  Arabic  and  one  Hebrew 
(L  e.  Samaritan).  The  Leyden  MS.  in  2  pts.,  which 
Gesenius  {De  Sam,  TheoL  p.  8,  n.  18)  thinks  unique,  is 
dated  A.H.  764-919  (A.D.  1862-1513);  the  Cod.  in  the 
Brit.  Museum,  lately  acquired,  dates  A.H.  908  (A.D. 
1502).  The  chronicle  embraces  the  time  from  Joshua 
to  about  A.D.  850,  and  was  originally  written  in,  or  sub- 
sequently translated  into,  Arabic.  After  eight  chapters 
of  introductory  matter  begins  the  early  history  of  **  Is- 
rael" under  *^King  Joshua,**  who,  among  other  deeds  of 
arms,  wages  war,  with  800,000  mounted  men — "half 
Israer — against  two  kings  of  Persia.  The  last  of  his 
five  "royar  successors  is  Shimshon  (Samson),  the  hand- 
somest and  most  powerful  of  them  all.  These  reigned 
for  the  space  of  250  years,  and  were  followed  by  five 
high-priests,  the  last  of  whom  was  Usi  (?  =  Uzzi,  Ezra 
vii,  4).  With  the  history  of  Eli, "  the  seducer,"  which 
then  follows,  and  Samuel,  **  a  sorcerer,"  the  account  by 
a  sudden  transition  runs  off  to  ^Nebuchadnezzar  (ch.  xlv), 
Alexander  (ch.  xlvi),  and  Hadrian  (ch.  xlvii),  and  closes 
suddenly  at  the  time  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  The  He- 
brew of  this  chronicle  is  given  by  Kirchheim  in  his 
Karme  Shomron, 

(5.)  The  El-Tholidothj  or  "The  (book  of)  Genera- 
tions." It  professes  to  have  been  written  by  Eleazar 
ben-Amram  in  A.H.  544  (A.D.  1149),  copied  and  con- 
tinued by  Jacob  ben-Ismael  200  years  later,  and  carried 
down  by  other  hands  to  1859,  when  the  present  Ma 
was  written  by  Jacob  ben-Aaron,  the  high-priest.  It 
was  published  by  Neubaner  in  the  Journal  Asiatique 
for  1869,  p.  385  sq.  He  gives  the  Samaritan,  or  rather 
Hebrew,  text  with  notes  and  translation,  citing  the 
Arabic  translation  when  the  sense  is  not  clear.  His 
text  is  that  of  the  Bodleian  Ma  numbered  BodL  Or.  p. 
651.  collated  in  some  passages  with  one  belonging  to  a 
private  owner.  A  German  translation  with  explana- 
tions has  been  given  by  Heidenheim  in  his  VierteljahrS' 
schrift  fikr  deutsch-  und  englisch-theolog.  Forschung  tc 
Kritik,  iv,  847  sq.  The  chronicle  is  of  interest  to  geog- 
raphers, as,  while  mentioning  the  various  Samaritan 
families  settled  in  Damascus,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  it 
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inddentaUy  introduces  the  ntmes  of  a  considerable 
number  of  places  inhabited  by  them.  As  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  chronicle  fur  comparison  with  the 
**  Book  of  Jubilees,**  comp.  Ronsch,  Da*  Buck  der  Jubi- 
men  (1874),  p.  361. 

(c.)  The  Chronicle  ofAbulfath  is  a  compilation  from 
the  Samaritan  chronicle,  as  well  as  from  various  sources, 
Jewish  or  KabbinicaL  It  is  full  of  fables,  and  contains 
little  useful  matter.  The  history  in  it  extends  from 
Adam  to  Mohammed,  and  was  composed  in  the  14th 
century— L  e.  in  1855,  or  756  A.H.— at  Nablus.  Five 
MSS.  of  it  are  known — one  at  Paris,  another  at  Oxford, 
procured  by  Huntington,  and  three  in  Berlin ;  but  one 
of  the  last  three  consbts  of  nothing  but  a  few  fragments. 
Schnurrer  gave  a  long  extract  from  the  Oxford  copy, 
with  a  German  translation,  in  Paulus,  Neuu  RepertO' 
riumjiir  biblische  und  morgenldndische  LUeratur  (1790, 
Theil  i,  120  sq.);  and  in  Paulus,  Memorabilia  (1791,  2 
vols.);  so,  too,  De  Sacy,  in  his  i4  rabic  Chrestomalhy^  and 
Notices  et  Extraits  des  ManutcriU  de  la  Biblioiheque  du 
Roi,  tom.  xiL  With  an  English  translation  by  K.  Payne 
Smith,  it  was  printed  in  Ueidenheim's  Journal,  ii,  804 
sq. ;  432  sq.  Recently  it  has  been  published  by  Yilmar, 
with  the  title,  A  bulfathi  A  nnales  SamariUmi,  quoa  A  ra- 
bice  ecUdiff  cum  ProlL  La/ine  vertit  et  Commentario  illus- 
fravit  (Gothae,  1865),  after  a  collation  of  the  various 
MSS.,  and  with  learned  prolegomena. 

6.  Miscellaneous, — To  this  belongs  a  work  of  Abu-1- 
Hasan  of  Tyre,  relating  to  lawful  and  forbidden  meats, 
or  "of  force"  (Bodl.  MS.  Hunt.  24;  comp.  also  Journal 
Asiat,  1869,  p.  468).  In  it  the  peculiar  dogmas  of  the 
Samaritans  as  differing  from  those  of  the  Jews  are  set 
forth  and  supported  by  arguments  drawn  from  the 
Pentateuch.  Closely  resembling  this  is  a  work  entitled 
"a  book  sufficing  to  those  who  desire  the  knowledge 
of  the  book  of  God,"  by  Muhaddib  Eddin  Jussuf  Ibn- 
Salamah  Ibn-Jussuf  al-Askari,  commenced  in  A.D.  1041. 
It  is  an  exposition  of  the  Mosaic  laws,  and  preserved  in 
the  Brit.  Museum  (Add.  MS.  19,656  [2J). 

Another  work  by  Abu-1-Hasan  relates  to  the  future 
life,  with  arguments  drawn  from  the  Pentateuch  (BodL 
MS.  Hunt.  850  [1]). 

An  Abridgment  of  the  Mosaic  Law  according  to  the 
SamaritanSj  by  Abul  Farag  Ibn-Ishag  Ibn-Kathar,  is 
preserved  at  Paris  (Bibl.  Nat.  Anciens  Fonds,  5,  Peiresc); 
a  work  on  penance,  in  Amst.  (MS.  xxvii,  p.  804),  which 
MS.  also  contains  a  treatise  on  the  nature  of  God  and 
man,  etc  (ibid.  p.  223),  and  questions  and  answers,  with 
interpretations  from  the  Pentateuch  (ibid.  p.  297).  ^^ 

The  St.  Petersburg  collection  also  contains  fragments 
of  Samaritan  law-books  (F.  iv,  18) ;  twenty-two  docu- 
ments in  Arabic,  relating  to  civil  matters,  and  ranging 
from  the  17th  to  the  19th  century ;  about  seventy  con- 
tracts of  marriage;  and  six  amulets. 

See  Petermann,  Versu'ch  einer  hebr,  Formenlehre  nath 
der  Avssprache  der  heutigen  Samaritaner  (Leips.  1868), 
introduction;  Juynboll,  Comment arii  in  I/istoriam  Gen- 
tis  Samaritana  (Lugd.  Bat.  1846),  p.  58  sq.;  Ndldeke, 
6'c6cr  einige  samuritanisch '  arab,  Schrijien^  die  hebr. 
Sprache  betreffend  (Gottingen,  1862) ;  Geiger,  Die  he- 
braische  Grammatik  bei  den  Samaritanemy  in  Zeitschr, 
d,  A  M,  G.  (1868),  xvii,  748 ;  Heidenheim,  Vierteljahrs- 
schrifi,  in  loc  cit. ;  Petermann,  in  Herrog,  ReaUEncykL 
xiii,  376  sq. ;  Theologisches  UnicerscU' I^erikxmy  s.  v. 
'*  Samaritanische  Literatur;"  Nutt,  A  Sketch  of  Samari- 
tan History y  p.  184  sq. ;  Relandi  Dissertt.  Miscell.  ii.  14; 
Smith,  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  iv,  2814  sq.;  Kitto,  Cyclop. 
iii,751;  Kirchheim,  A'omw!  Shomron  (Frankfort,  1851), 
p.  28  sq.     (a  P.) 

SAMARITAN  LITURGY.  Under  this  head  we  pro- 
pose to  treat  of  the  formal  ritual  of  the  Samaritans,  in- 
cluding their  most  important  doctrines,  usages,  etc.,  as 
gathered  from  documentary  sources;  reserving  some  ad- 
ditional details  as  to  their  present  practice  for  the  art. 
Samaritans,  Modkrn. 

I.  RituaL— The  liturgical  literature  of  the  Samaritans 
ery  extensive,  and  not  without  a  certain  poetical 


value.  It  consists  chie6y  of  hymns  and  pniyen  for 
Sabbath  and  feast  days,  and  of  occasional  prayers  at 
nuptials,  circumcisions,  burials,  and  the  like.  The  Brit- 
ish Museum  possesses  nineteen  volumes  of  preyeis  and 
hymns,  which  are  described  by  Heidenheim  in  his 
Vierteljahrsschriflj  i,  279  sq.;  408  sq.  Several  have 
also  been  published  by  Heidenheim,  e.  g.  ^  Bymn  for 
the  Day  of  Atonement  {ibid,  i,  290  sq.);  A  Petition  of 
Nanuh  ben-Marka  (Und,  p.  482) ;  ^4  Petitian  of  Mesial- 
ma  of  Daphne  (ibid.  p.  .488  sq.);  The  Prayer  of  Ah, 
Gebtgah,  from  a  Vatican  MS.  (ibid,  ii,  218  sq.) ;  Tkt 
Litany  of  Marka^  the  end  of  which  mna  thus: 

**  Lord,  for  the  sake  of  the  three  perfect  ones ! 
For  the  sake  of  Jimeph,  the  iuterpi-eter  of  dreams! 
For  the  sake  of  Most^.  chief  of  the  prophets  I 
For  the  sake  of  the  urle»ts,  the  masters  of  the  priests ! 
For  the  snke  of  the  Torsh,  moat  fiacred  of  books  ! 
For  the  snke  of  Mount  Gerixim,  the  everlasting  hlU ! 
For  the  sake  of  the  hosts  of  angels  1 
Destroy  the  enemies  and  foes  1 
Receive  our  prayers ! 
O  Everlasting! 

Deliver  us  from  these  troubles ! 
Open  to  us  the  treasure  of  heaven  ;** 

A  Prayer  of  the  High-Priest  Pinchasfor  the  CeUhratim 
of  the  New  Moon  (contained  in  Cod.  19,020  Add.  MS&); 
Two  Hymns  for  the  Day  of  A  tonementj  one  by  the  priest 
Abraham,  the  other  by  the  priest  Tobias  (ibid,  i  v,  110  aq. ; 
contained  in  Cod.  19J009  Add.  MSS.) ;  The  Prayer  of 
Marka  and  that  of  A  mram,  both  contained  in  the  Vatic. 
Ma  (ibid,  iv,  287  sq.;  890  sq.).  Of  the  hymns  for  the 
Passover  we  will  speak  farther  on.  In  (Sesenius,  Car- 
mina  Samaritana^  fragments  of  liturgies  from  Damascus 
were  published,  which  Kirchheim  has  published  with 
emendations  in  his  Karme  Shomron.  One  hvmn  on  the 
Unity  of  God,  and  headed  THX  K^K  nbx  p-'b,  L  c. 
**  there  is  no  God  but  one,"  runs  thus: 

1. 
n73'>5p  O'^nbK  The  everlasting  God, 
Obrb  'TS  O-'ypi  Who  II veth  forever; 
y^h^n  ba  bs  nbx  Ood  above  all  powers, 

Db^b  *p  *|^^*1  And  who  thus  remaineth  for- 
ever. 

S. 

vnina  ror\  -ibTa  in  thy  great  power  shall  we 
'  '  trust, 

y^'O  ^n  rXT  For  thou  art  our  Lord : 

n'^ISm  "ininbxa  in  thy  Godhead;  for  thoa  hast 

created 

rvsi'n  yo  rvAv  The  world  firom  beginning. 

8. 

n'>D3  "jn^iiaa  Thy  power  was  hidden, 

•^•^^n")*!  ^"inai  And  thy  glory  aud  mercy. 

nrK'>031  nnK'^ba  'pba  Revealed  are  hoth  the  things 

thnt  are  revealed,  aud  those 
that  are  nnrevealed, 

"'12'^  nmnix  pbtra  Ben.re  the  reign  of  thy  God- 
'  head,  etc. 

Petermann  has  published  three  "  prayers  of  Moses  and 
Joshua"  and  live  "  prayers  of  the  angels"  in  his  Grant- 
matica  Samaritana ^  p.  418  sq.  A  volume  of  prayers  is 
also  in  the  Paris  Bibl.  Nat.  Anciens  Fonds,  4,  Peiresc 
The  present  Samaritans  have  two  collections,  which 
they  call  Dun  An  ("string  of  pearls")  and  Defter 
("book"),  the  latter  comprising  the  former,  the  ar- 
rangement of  which  they  ascribe  to  Amran-ez-Zeman 
or  Amram-Dari.  The  language  in  which  they  are 
written  varies;  some  are  in  almost  classical  Hebrew, 
othcr^  in  a  dialect  resembling  that  of  the  Targuros, 
containing  an  admixture  of  Arabisms  and  Hebraisms. 
The  metre  also  differs  considerably. 

II.  Docttines. — From  the  various  hymns  and  docu- 
ments extant,  it  appears  that  the  Samaritans  had  five 
principal  articles  of  faith,  viz. : 

1.  Qod  is  one,  without  partner  or  asanciate,  without 
body  and  passions,  the  cause  of  all  things,  filling  all 
things,  etc 
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1  Moses  Is  the  one  meesenger  and  prophet  ot  God  for 
an  time,  the  end  of  revelation,  the  rrieud  and  fuuiiliiu: 
Mirant  of  G<>d ;  none  will  ar1»e  like  him. 

8.  The  law  le  perfect  and  complete,  destined  for  all 
time,  oever  to  be  supplemented  or  abrogated  by  later  rev- 
elation. 

4  Qerizim  is  the  one  abode  of  God  on  earth,  the  home 
of  eternal  life :  over  it  is  Paradise,  thence  ci>mes  all  rain. 

8.  There  will  be  a  day  of  reiribation,  when  the  pions 
will  rise  again :  false  prophets  and  their  followers  will 
tben  be  cast  into  the  lire  and  homed. 

Other  points  in  their  creed  may  be  noticed.  From 
the  prayer  of  Tobiah  v,  24,  it  seems  that  the  Samaritans 
believed  in  origmed  sta.  ^  For  the  sake  of  Adam  and 
becauae  of  the  end  of  all  flesh,  forgive  and  pardon  the 
whole  oongre^tion."'  From  a  prayer  for  the  Day  of 
Atonement  we  see  that  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
l/igo»  was  known  among  them,  for  which  see  Heiden- 
heiDB,  ViertelJaAr$gchr\/},  iv,  126  sq.  They  believe  in 
uigels  and  astrology,  which  may  be  seen  from  a  prayer 
given  by  Heidenheim,  Lcp,  545  sq. 

The  belief  in  a  coming  Messiah,  or  "  Restorer,"  who 
ftbould  be  the  aon  of  Joseph,  was  current  among  the 
Samaritaiu  at  a  very  early  age,  and  this  belief  is  based 
upon  such  Messianic  prophecies  as  Gen,  xv,  17;  xlix, 
10;  Namb.  xxiv,  17;  and  Dent,  xviii,  15.    All  that  they 
btd  to  say  concerning  this  point  is  contained  in  the  let- 
ter of  March  ib  Ibn-tlakub  addressed  to  Thomas  Maishall, 
where  we  read :  "  You  have  spoken  of  the  arrival  of  the 
trreat  Prophet.     This  is  he  who  was  annoimced  to  our 
father  Abraham,  as  it  is  said  there  appeared  '  a  smoking 
furnace  and  a  burning  lamp*  (Gen.  xv,  17) ;  '  to  him  shall 
the  people  sabroit  themselves'  (ibid,  xlix,  10) ;  of  him 
abo  it  is  said  (Numb,  xxiv,  17),  *  he  shall  destroy  all  the 
chiklren  of  Sheth,  and  Israel  shall  do  valiantly  ;*  of  him, 
'the  \j}Td  thy  (rod  shall  raise  thee  up  from  amidst  thy 
brethren  a  prophet  like  unto  me;  unto  him  shall  ye 
hearken'  (Deut,  xviii,  15).     Our  teachers  have  said  on 
this  point  that  this  prophet  shall  arise,  that  all  people 
shall  submit  to  him  and  believe  in  him  and  in  the  law 
and  Mount  Gerizim ;  that  the  religion  of  Moses,  son  of 
.\iDram,  will  then  appear  in  glor}* ;  that  the  beginning 
of  the  name  of  the  prophet  who  will  arise  will  be  M ; 
that  he  will  die  and  be  interred  near  Joseph,  *  the  fruit- 
fbl  bough;'  that  the  Tabernacle  will  appear  by  his 
miaistry  and  be  establbhed  on  Gerizim.     Thus  it  is 
said  in  our  boolcs  and  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  the  son  of 
Nan"  (Eichhom,  Repertorium^  ix,  11  sq.).     What  has 
been  said  in  this  and  other  letters  and  works  is  merely 
ao  extract  from  a  hymn  composed  by  the  high-priest 
Abiaha  ben-Pinchas  for  the  Day  of  Aumement,  and  con- 
tained in  Cod.  19,651  Add.  MSS.  of  the  British  Museum 
(oomp.  Heidenheim,  v,  170  sq.).     As  to  the  time  of  his 
appearance  the  Samaritans  were  formerly  uncertain. 
"No  one  knows  his  coming  but  Jehovah,"  sai^s  Ab 
Zehnta  in  1589  (comp.  Eichhom,  xiii,  266);  ^  it  is  a 
great  mi-atery  with  regard  to  Messiah  who  is  to  come 
and  who  wiU  manifest  his  spirit ;  happy  shall  we  be 
vboi  he  arrives,"  writes  Salameh,  in  1811  (see  De  Sac>', 
A'<^.  H  Extr,  xii,  122).     ^  The  appearance  of  Messiah," 
writes  Petermann,  in  1860,*^  is  to  take  place  6000  years 
after  the  creation,  and  these  have  just  elapsed ;  conse- 
qoendy  he  now,  thousch  all  unconsciously,  is  going 
aboQt  upon  earth.     In  1853  the  Samaritans  expected  a 
Kreat  political  revolution ;  but  in  1863  the  kings  of  the 
earth  will,  according  to  them,  assemble  the  wisest  out 
of  all  nations  in  order  by  mutual  counsel  to  discover  the 
tnie  faith.     From  the  Israelites,  L  e.  Samaritans,  will 
one  be  sent,  and  he  will  be  the  Ta^b.    He  will  gain  the 
day,  lead  them  to  Gerizim,  where  under  the  twelve 
nooes  they  will  find  the  ten  commandments  (or  the 
vholeTocah),  and  under  the  stone  of  fiethel  the  Temple 
Qtennb  and  manna.     Then  will  all  believe  in  the  law, 
nd  acknowledge  him  as  their  King  and  Lord  of  all  the 
earth.    He  will  convert  and  equalize  all  men,  live  1 10 
Ttaa  i^Mm  earth,  then  die  and  be  buried  near  Gerizim ; 
^  upon  that  pure  and  holy  mountain,  which  is  fifteen 
yuda  higher  than  Ebal,  no  burial  can  take  place.     Af- 
towanls  will  the  earth  remain  some  hundreds  of  years 


more  tiU  the  7000  are  completetl,  and  then  the  last  judg- 
ment will  come  in"  (Herzog,  R,-EncykL  xiii,  878  sq.). 

III.  Usages, — At  the  present  day  the  Samaritans 
celebrate  seven  feasts  in  the  year,  lUthough  only  one, 
the  Passover,  is  observed  with  its  former  solemnities. 
A  minute  and  interesting  account  of  the  ceremonies  of 
this  feast,  as  celebrated  in  1858,  is  given  by  Petermann, 
in  Herzog,  R^Encykl,  xiii,  878 ;  also  by  Stanley,  Hist,  of 
the  Jeusish  Churchy  i,  513  sq.  The  liturgy  for  this  feast 
is  very  rich ;  thus  every  evening  during  the  feast  the 
^  dream  of  the  priest  Abisha"  is  read,  to  hear  which 
only  the  elders  are  permitted.  This  dream  is  contained 
in  Cod.  19,007  Add.  MSS.  Brit.  Museum.  There  are 
Passover  hymns  composed  by  the  high-priests  Marka, 
Pinchas,  and  Abisha  (q.  v.),  given  by  Heidenheim,  iii, 
94  sq.,  357  sq.,  475  sq.  There  exists  also  a  History  of 
the  Exodus^  a  so-called  Pesach-Haggtidah,  which  Dr.  S. 
Kohn  published  with  a  Cr^mnan  translation  in  Abhtrndf 
Itmgen  der  D,  M,  G.  v,  Na  4  (Leips.  1876). 

The  second  feast,  celebrated  on  the  21st  of  Nisan,  or 
last  day  of  Unleavened  Bread,  is  marked  by  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Gerizim.  The  third  feast  is  Pentecost;  the  fourth 
that  of  Trumpets;  the  fifth  is  the  Day  of  Atonement. 
The  first  and  eighth  days  of  Tabernacles  count  for  the 
remaining  feast-days.  The  Sabbath,  moreover,  is  kept 
with  great  strictness;  the  years  of  jubilee  and  release 
are  also  still  observed. 

The  Samaritans  have  two  more  days  of  assemble, 
though  they  do  not  count  them  as  holidays,  termed 
niTSX  Sitmmothf  on  which  the  number  of  the  congre- 
gation is  taken,  and  in  return  every  male  over  twenty 
years  of  age  presents  the  priest  with  half  a  shekel  (three 
piasters),  in  accordance  with  Exod.  xxx,  12-14,  receiv- 
ing from  him  a  calendar  for  the  coming  six  months 
prepared  from  a  table  in  his  possession— originally,  it  is 
said,  composed  by  Adam  and  committed  to  writing  in 
the  time  of  Phinehas.  From  these  offerings,  the  tenth 
of  the  incomes  of  the  congregation,  and  other  small 
gifts,  the  priest  gains  his  living.  He  may  consecrate 
any  of  his  family  that  he  pleases  to  the  priesthood,  pro- 
vided the  candidate  he  twenty-five  years  of  age  and 
never  have  suffered  his  hair  to  be  cut.  Like  other 
Orientals,  he  never  removes  his  turban,  and  thus  is  not 
easily  to  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  congrega- 
tion; but,  in  accordance  with  Lev.  x,  6,  he  does  not 
"rend  his  clothes"  by  wearing  a  slit  on  his  sleeve  as 
other  Samaritans;  and  when  the  roll  of  the  law  is  taken 
from  the  ark,  he,  like  his  assistants,  places  a  cloth, 

which  they  call  D'^bld,  taUithy  around  his  head.  They 
wear  white  turbans;  ordinarily  they  are  compelled,  by 
way  of  distinctitm  from  Mohammedans,  to  wear  them  of 
a  pale-red  color.  They  may  cut  their  hair  or  not,  as 
they  please,  but  not  their  beards,  this  being  forbidden 
in  Lev.  xix,  27 ;  xxi,  5.  Women  must  let  their  hair 
grow,  and  wear  no  earrings,  because  of  them  the  golden 
calf  was  made.  For  fear  of  scandalizing  the  Moham- 
medans, none  but  the  old  ones  venture  to  attend  the 
fynagogue.  When  a  boy  is  bom,  great  rejoicing  is 
held ;  his  circumcision  always  takes  place  on  the  eighth 
day  after  birth,  even  though  it  be  a  Sabbath.  Boys 
marry  as  early  as  fifteen  or  sixteen,  girls  at  twelve. 
The  Samaritans  may  marry  Christian  or  Jewish  girls, 
provided  they  become  Samaritans.  When  a  roan  has  a 
childless  wife  he  may  take  a  second ;  but  if  she  also  be 
barren,  not  a  third.  Divorces,  though  permitted,  are  un- 
common. The  dead  are  prepared  for  burial  by  their  own 
friends;  the  whole  body  is  washed,  but  especially  the 
hands  (thrice),  mouth,  nose,  face,  ears,  both  inside  and 
out  (all  this  in  Mohammedan  fashion),  and  lastly  the  feet. 
The  burial  takes  place,  if  possible,  before  sunset  the  same 
day,  accompanied  with  the  recitation  of  the  law  and 
hymns.    The  following  is  a  part  of  a  litany  for  the  dead : 
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Lord  Jehovah,  Slohim,  for  thy  mercy,  and  for  thine 
owD  sake,  aud  f«>r  thy  name,  and  for  thy  glory,  and  for  ihe 
Bake  of  oar  Lorde  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  aud  Jacob,  aud  our 
Lords  Mooes  and  Aarou,  and  Elenzar,  and  Ithamar,  and 
Phlnehas,  and  Joehua,  aud  Caleb,  and  the  Holy  Angela, 
and  the  seventy  Elders,  and  the  holy  mountain  of  Qerizim, 
Beth  El.  If  thou  acceptest  [O'^^ri]  this  prayer  [X">pT3 
=  reading],  may  there  go  forth  firom  before  thy  ht»ly 
countenance  a  gift  sent  to  protect  the  spirit  of  thy  ser- 
vant, ij^  1^1  (J^  ^^-  ^***  ^^  ®'  ^•^'  "'  ^^^ 

sons  ot  [ j,  daughter  £ ]  from  the  sons  of  [ ]. 

O  Lord  Jehovah,  in  thy  mercy  have  compassion  on  him 

(^t  [or]  have  compaasion  on  her),  and  rest  his  (her)  soul 
in  the  garden  of  Eden ;  and  forgive  him  u\  [or]  her), 

and  all  the  congregation  of  Israel  who  flock  to  Mount 
Oerizim,  Beth  EI.  Ameu.  Through  Moses  the  trusty. 
Amen,  Amen,  Amen. 

These  readings  are  continued  every  day  to  the  next 
Sabbath,  the  women  of  the  family  watching  near  the 
grave.  On  the  Sabbath  it  is  visit«d  by  the  whole  con- 
gregation (except  the  near  relations),  who  eat  there 
together,  reciting  part  of  the  law  and  singing  hymns, 
finishing  the  recitation  later  in  the  day  with  the  rela- 
tions. 

From  the  usages  among  the  Samaritans  we  see  that, 
on  the  whole,  they  strictly  adhere  to  Jewish  cuHtoros, 
and  yet  we  find  numerous  enactments  against  them  in 
the  Talmud.  There  is  especially  one  whole  treatise 
which  bears  upon  this  subject,  entitled  Afauecheih  Ku- 
/Aim,  which  Kirchheim  published  with  six  others  (Frank- 
fort, 1851).  From  this  treatise  we  see  "that  Jews  are 
not  allowed  to  suffer  them  to  acquire  immovable  prop- 
erty, nor  to  sell  them  sheep  for  shearing,  nor  crops  to 
cut^  nor  timber  still  standing.  They  are  also  forbidden 
to  sell  them  weapons  or  anything  which  could  damage 
persons,  or  to  give  or  to  take  wives  from  them.  A 
daughter  of  Israel  may  not  deliver  a  Samaritan  woman 
nor  suckle  her  son,  but  a  Samaritan  woman  may  per- 
form these  offices  for  a  daughter  of  Israel  in  her  (the 
Israelite's)  house."  These  are  some  of  the  main  points 
contained  in  that  treatise,  which  concludes  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

"And  why  are  the  Cnthim  not  permitted  to  come  Into 
the  midst  of  the  Jews?  Because  they  have  mixed  with 
the  priests  of  the  heights  (idolaters).  R.  Ismael  says: 
*They  were  at  firnt  pious  converts  (p*12£  '^■|'>3l  =real 
Israelites),  and  why  is  the  intercourse  with  them  pro- 
hibited ?  Because  of  their  illegally  begotten  children, 
and  because  they  do  not  fulfil  the  duties  of  D2*^  (marry- 
ing the  deceased  brother's  wife)  ;*  a  law  which  they  un- 
derstand to  apply  to  the  betrothed  only. 

"'At  what  period  are  they  to  be  received  (into  the 
community)?*  'When  they  abjnre  the  Mount  Gerizini, 
recognise  Jerusalem  (viz.  its  superior  claims),  and  believe 
in  the  Resnrrectitm/" 

See  Gesenius,  SamarU.  Theolog.  (Halfe.  1822);  Artec- 
dota  Exon.  (Lipsise,  1824) ;  Kirchheim,  Karme  Skomron^ 
p.  16  sq.;  Petermann,  in  Herzog,  xiii,  876  sq.;  Nutt, 
Sketch  of  Samaritan  History^  p.  66  sq.,  142  sq ;  Fried- 
rich,  De  Ckrittologia  Samar,  (Lipsim,  1821);  .lost, 
Gesch,  d,  Judenth.  v,  #.  Secten^  i,  50  sq. ;  Westcott,  Intro- 
duction  to  the  Study  of  the  GospeU,  p.  172;  Adams,  History 
of  the  Jetpgf  ii,  257  sq.;  Langen,  Das  Judenthum  in  Palds- 
tina  (Freiburg,  1866),  p.  90  sq.,  185  sq.,  282  sq.,  299  sq., 
407  sq.;  Appel,  Qi/<estumes  de  rebus  Samaritanorum 
(Getting.  1874),  and  Ueber  Samaritaner,  in  Jud.  Litera- 
turblatt^  1878,  No.  14  sq.;  Kitto,  Cyclop,  iii,  751  sq.; 
Smith,  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  p.  2816  sq.     (R  P.) 

SAMARITAN  PENTATEUCH.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  relics  of  the  Samaritan  literature  that 
have  come  down  t4>  our  times.  We  therefore  give  it  a 
large  critical  treatment,  following  the  results  of  Gese- 
nius's  investigations,  as  they  have  been  presented  by 
Lee  in  his  Prolegomena ;  Davidson,  in  Kitto's  Cyclop. ; 
and  Deutsch,  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible.  The  hitter 
two,  also  giving  the  results  of  Kirchheim,  we  have  es- 
pecially used  in  this  abstract,  making  such  corrections 
and  additions  as  appeared  necessary.    See  Pentateuch. 


I.  history, — It  had  been  well  known  to  eariy  Jewish 
and  Christian  writers  that  a  recension  of  the  Pentateuch, 
differing  in  important  respects  from  that  in  use  anumg 
the  Jews,  was  in  poeseaaion  of  the  Samaritan  communi- 
ty.    But  these  writers  regarded  it  in  a  different  light 
respectively.    Thus  the  Jews  treated  it  with  oontempc 
as  a  forgery.     "You  have  falsified  your  law" — trU^^T 
Q3r")*in — says  R.  Kliezer  ben-Simeon  {Jer,  Soiakj  vii, 
3;  Sotahf  p.8d  b), "  and  you  have  not  profited  aught  by 
it,"  referring  to  the  insertion  of  the  words  "  opposite 
Shechem^  in  Deut.  xi,  80.     On  another  occasion  they 
are  ridiculed  on  account  of  their  ignorance  of  one  of  the 
simplest  rules  of  Hebrew  grammar,  displayed  in  their 
Pentateuch,  viz.  the  use  of  the  M  locale  (unknown,  bow- 
ever,  according  to  Jer.  Meg.  6,  2,  also  to  the  people  of 
Jerusalem).    "  Who  has  caused  you  to  blunder  f  said  R 
Simeon  ben-Eliezer  to  them ;  referring  to  their  aboli- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  ordinance  of  marrying  the  deceased 
brothers  wife  (Deut.  xxv,  5  sq.)— through  a  misinter- 
pretation of  the  passage  in  question,  which  enjoins  that 
the  wife  of  the  dead  man  shall  not  be  *'  without"  to  » 
stranger,  but  that  the  brother  should  marry  her:  they 
however,  taking  n2S*inn  (='r*irib)  to  be  an  epithet  of 
rax,  "  wife,*"  translated  "  the  outer  wife,''  i.  c  the  be- 
trothed only  (Jer,  Jebam,  I,  6 ;  comp.  Frankel,  Vontu- 
diePf  p.  197  sq.). 

£>arly  Christian  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  speak  of 
it  with  respect,  in  some  cases  even  preferring  its  author- 
ity to  that  of  the  Mosaic  text.  Origen  quotes  it  under 
the  name  of  rb  rStv  Yafiapftr&v  'Efipaucovt  giving  its 
various  readings  in  the  margin  of  his  Uexapla  (e.  g.  on 
Numb,  xiii,  1 ;  comp.  xxi,  18,  and  Montfauoon,  Htxofi, 
Prelim,  p.  18  sq.).  Fusebius  of  Ciesarea,  noticing  the 
agreement  in  the  chronology  of  the  Sept.  and  Samari- 
tan text  as  against  the  Hebrew,  remarks  that  it  was 
written  in  a  character  confessedly  more  ancient  than 
that  of  the  latter  (1  Chron.  xvi,  I-fl).  Jerome  (in  Pref- 
ace to  Kings)  also  mentions  this  fact,  and  in  his  com- 
ment on  Gal.  iii,  10  he  upholds  the  genuineness  of  its 
text  over  that  of  the  Masoretic  one,  but  in  his  Qumsf. 
in  Gen,  iv,  8  he  speaks  more  favorably  ci  the  Hebrew : 
while  Georgius  Syncellus,  the  chronologist  of  the  8tb 
century,  is  most  outspoken  in  his  pruse  of  it,  terming  it 
^  the  earliest  and  best  even  by  the  testimony  of  the 
Jews  themselves"  {to  rwv  ^ofiapiiTwv  6pxat6retTov 
Kai  x^P^^^pi'''  SiaWaTTOv  8  icai  aXif^^c  tlvat  Kai 
fTpiarov  '£/3/MZ(0i  Ka^opoXoyovmv  [Chronogr,  p.  85]), 

Down  to  within  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
however,  no  copy  of  this  diveigent  code  of  laws  had 
reached  Europe,  and  it  began  to  be  pronounced  a  fiction, 
and  the  pUin  words  of  the  Church  fathers — the  better 
known  authorities — who  quoted  it  were  subjected  to 
subtle  interpretations.  Suddenly,  in  1616,  Pietro  deUa 
Valle,  one  of  the  first  discoverers  also  of  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  acquired  a  complete  codex  from  the  Sa- 
maritans in  Damascus.  In  1623  it  was  presented  by 
Achille  Harley  de  Sancy  to  the  Library  of  the  Oratory 
in  Paris,  and  in  1628  there  appeared  a  brief  description 
of  it  by  J.  Morinus  in  his  preface  to  the  Roman  text  of 
the  Sept.  Thme  years  later,  shortly  before  it  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Paris  Polyglot — whence  it  was  copied, 
with  a  few  emendations  from  other  codices,  by  Walton — 
Morinus,  the  first  editor,  wrote  his  Exercitationes  Ecde- 
siastica  in  utrumqve  Samaritanorum  Pentateuchum,  in 
which  he  pronounced  the  newly  foimd  codex,  with  all 
its  innumerable  variants  from  the  Masoretic  text,  to  be 
infinitely  superior  to  the  latter;  in  fact,  the  uncondition- 
al and  speedy  emendation  of  the  received  text  thereby 
was  urged  most  authoritatively.  And  now  the  impulse 
was  given  to  one  of  the  fiercest  and  most  barren  litera- 
ry and  theological  controversies,  of  which  more  aiioti. 
Between  1620  and  1680  six  additional  copies,  partly 
complete,  partly  incomplete,  were  acquired  by  Usher ; 
five  of  which  he  deposited  in  English  libraries,  while 
one  was  sent  to  De  Dieu,  and  has  disappesied  mysteri- 
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only.  Another  codex,  now  in  the  Ambrosuui  Library 
at  MUan,  was  brought  to  Italy  in  1621.  Peireec  pro- 
cured two  more,  one  of  which  was  placed  in  the  Royal 
Library  of  Paris,  and  one  in  the  Barberini  at  Borne. 
Thus  the  namber  of  MSS.  in  Europe  gradually  grew  to 
nxteen.  During  the  present  century  another,  but  very 
fngmentary,  copy  was  acquired  by  the  Gotha  Library. 
A  copy  of  the  entire  (?)  PenUteuch,  with  Targum  (? 
Samaritan  Tersion),  in  parallel  columns  (4to),  on  parch- 
meot,  was  brought  from  NabKis  by  Mr.  Grove  in  1861, 
for  the  count  of  Paris,  in  whose  library  it  is.  Single 
portions  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  in  a  more  or  leas 
defective  state,  are  now  of  no  rare  occurrence  in  Europe. 
Of  late  the  St.  Petersburg  Library  has  secured  fragments 
of  about  three  hundred  Pentateuch  MSS. 

IL  Deteriptiom, — Respecting  the  external  condition 
of  these  MSS.,  it  may  be  observed  that  their  sizes  vary 
tram  12mo  to  folio,  and  that  no  scroll,  such  as  the  Jews 
and  the  Samaritans  use  in  their  synagogues,  is  to  be 
found  among  them.  The  letters,  which  are  of  a  size 
conesponding  to  that  of  the  book,  exhibit  none  of  those 
varieties  of  shape  so  frequent  in  the  Masoretic  text ; 
such  as  majoscoles,  minuscules,  suspended,  inverted  let- 
ters, etc  Their  material  is  vellum  or  cotton-paper ;  the 
ink  used  is  black  in  all  cases  save  in  the  oldest  scroll  of  the 
Samaritans  at  Nablfts,  the  letters  of  which  are  in  purple. 
There  are  neither  vowels,  accents,  nor  diacritical  points. 
The  individual  vrords  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
a  doL  Greater  or  smaller  divisions  of  the  text  are 
marked  by  two  dots  placed  one  above  the  other,  and  by 
an  asterisk.  A  small  line  above  a  consonant  indicates  a 
peculiar  meaning  of  the  word,  an  unusual  form,  a  passive, 
and  the  like ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  contrivance  to  bespeak  at- 
tention. For  example,  n^H  and  n|n,  ^^  and  19,  l!!*! 
and  •^m,  i»  and  bjt,  b2«'»  and  i3»%  ^np**  and 
X^p%  d  and  t?,  the  suffixes  at  the  end  of  a  word,  the 
M  without  a  dagesh,  etc,  are  thus  pointed  out  to  the 
reader  (comp.  Kirchheim,  p.  84). 

The  whole  Pentateuch  is  divided  into  nine  hundred 
and  sixty-four  paragraphs,  or  Kazzki,  the  termination 
of  which  is  indicated  by  these  figures,  =,  .*.,or  <. 
At  the  end  of  each  book  the  number  of  its  divisions  is 
oatedthus: 

(«o)       31  Dinx^  T'^  J  iicfcnn  ibo  mn 


4( 


«t 


iT^i  .  "^    ••      ''5'^ann 


«»      (( 


•( 


(US) 

a«)  ton .  p    "      ■'©•^nn    " 

The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  halved  in  Lev.  vii,  15 
(riii,8,in  Hebrew  text),*  where  the  words  **  Middle  of 
the  Torah"  (Rmn^XT  fiobfi)  are  found.  At  the 
end  of  each  MS.  the  year  of  the  copying,  the  name  of 
the  tcribe,  and  also  that  of  the  proprietor  are  usually 
•tated.  Tet  their  dates  are  not  always  trustworthy 
vhen  given,  and  very  difficult  to  be  conjectured  when 
entirely  omitted,  since  the  Samaritan  letters  afford  no 
internal  evidence  of  the  period  in  which  they  were 
written.  To  none  of  the  MSS.,  however,  which  have 
SI  yet  reached  Europe  can  be  assigned  a  higher  date 
tban  the  10th  Christian  century.  The  scroll  used  in 
^^sbliU  bears — ao  the  Samaritans  pretend — the  follow- 
ing inscription : 

"L  Abisha,  son  of  Phlnehas,  son  of  Eleazar,  son  of  As- 
nathe  priest — upon  them  be  the  grace  of  Jehovah— In  bis 
J«nor  have  I  written  this  Holy  Law  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Tabernacle  of  Testimony  on  the  Bfonnt  Gertztm,  even 
Beth  m,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  taking  po^eession  of 

*  Mr.  Deatschj  who  copied  here  Kirchheim  (p.  M),  has 
overlooked  the  latter's  note.  viz.  that  Lev.  vil!.  S  C4>ntnin8 
the  two  wnrds  which,  according  to  the  Masorites,  consti- 
tute the  middle  of  all  the  words  In  the  Pentateuch.  As  It 
'taods  now  it  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  Lev.  vil, 
»  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  corresponds  to  viii,  8  in 
the  Hebrew  text. 


the  land  of  Canaan,  and  all  its  boundaries  aroimd  it,  by 
the  children  of  IsraeL    I  praise  Jehuvah.*' 

(Letter  of  Meshalmah  ben-Ab  Sechuah,  Oxl.  19,791,' 
Add.  BiSS.  Brit.  Mus.  in  Heidenheira,  i,  88.  Comp.  Ep%»L 
SatiuSichemitarum  €ui  Jobum  Ludolpkum  [Cizs,  1688] ; 
*i4  ntiq,  EccL  Orient  p.  128 ;  Htmtingtoni  Epist.  p.  49, 66 ; 
Eichhom,  Reperiorium  f,  bibL  und  morff.  Lit,  vol.  ix,  etc.) 
But  no  European  has  fully  succeeded  in  finding  it  in  this 
scroll,  however  great  the  pains  bestowed  upon  the  search 
(comp.  Eichhom,  EtnldL  ii,  599) ;  and  even  if  it  had 
been  found,  it  wotUd  not  have  deserved  the  slightest 
credence.  It  would  appear,  however  (see  archdeacon 
TatUm's  notice  in  the  Parthaum,  No.  4,  May  24, 1862), 
that  Mr.  Levysohn,  who  was  attached  to  the  Russian 
staff  in  Jerusalem,  has  found  the  inscription  in  question 
'Agoing  through  the  middle  of  the  body  of  the  text  of 
the  Decalogue,  and  extending  through  three  columns.** 
Considering  that  the  Samaritans  themselves  told  Hun- 
tington *Uhat  this  inscription  had  been  in  their  scroll 
once,  but  must  have  been  erased  by  some  wicked  hand** 
(comp.  Eichhom,  i6idL),  this  startling  piece  of  informa- 
tion must  be  received  with  extreme  caution.  Neverthe- 
less, Lieut.  Conder  speaks  as  if  he  had  actually  seen  the 
inscription  on  the  venerable  MS.  {TeiU  Work  in  Pales' 
tine,  i,  50). 

This  venerable  roll  is  written  on  parchnoent,  in  col- 
umns thirteen  inches  deep  and  seven  and  a  half  inches 
wide.  The  writing  is  in  a  good  hand,  but  not  neariy 
so  large  or  beautifiU  as  in  many  book-copies  which  they 
possess.  Each  column  contains  from  seventy  to  seven- 
ty-two lines,  and  the  whole  roll  contains  a  hundred  and 
ten  columns.  The  skins  of  which  the  roll  is  made  are 
of  equal  size,  and  each  measures  twenty-five  inches  in 
length  by  fifteen  inches  in  width,  in  many  places  it 
is  worn  out  and  patched  with  rewritten  parchment,  and 
in  many  other  places  where  not  torn  the  writing  is  il- 
l^ble.  About  two  thirds  of  the  original  writing  is  still 
readable.  The  name  of  the  scribe,  we  are  told,  is  writ- 
ten in  a  kind  of  acrostic,  and  forms  part  of  the  text  nm- 
ning  through  three  columns  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy. 
In  whatever  light  this  statement  may  be  regarded,  the 
roll  has  the  appearance  of  very  great  antiquity. 

IIL  Critical  Character. — We  have  briefly  stated  above 
that  the  ExerdttUiones  of  J.  Morin,  which  placed  the  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch  far  above  the  received  text  in  point 
of  genuineness  —  partly  on  account  of  its  agreeing  in 
many  places  with  the  Sept.,  and  partly  on  account  of 
its  superior  ^  lucidity  and  harmony" — excited  and  kept 
up  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary controversies  on  record.  Characteristically 
enough,  however,  this  was  set  at  rest  once  for  all  by  the 
very  first  systematic  investigation  of  the  point  at  issue. 
It  would  now  appear  as  if  the  unquestioning  rapture 
with  which  every  new  literary  discovery  was  formerly 
hailed,  the  innate  animosity  against  the  Masoretic  (Jew- 
ish) text,  the  general  preference  for  the  Sept,  the  defec- 
tive state  of  Shemitic  studies — as  if,  we  say,  all  these 
put  together  were  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  phe- 
nonoenon  that  men  of  any  critical  acumen  could  for  one 
moment  not  only  place  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  on  a 
par  with  the  Masoretic  text,  but  even  raise  it,  uncondi- 
tionally, far  above  it.  There  was,  indeed,  another  cause 
at  work,  especially  in  the  first  period  of  the  dispute ;  it 
was  a  controversial  spirit  which  prompted  J.  Morin  and 
his  followers,  Cappellus  and  others,  to  prove  to  the  Re- 
formers what  kind  of  value  was  to  be  attached  to  their 
authority — the  received  form  of  the  Bible,  upon  which, 
and  which  alone,  they  professed  to  take  their  stantL 
It  was  now  evident  that  nothing  short  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  under  the  influence  and  inspiration  of  which  the 
Scriptures  were  interpreted  and  expounded  by  the 
Roman  Church,  could  be  relied  upon.  On  the  other 
hand,  most  of  the  "  Antimorinians" — De  Muis,  Hettin- 
ger, Stephen  Morin,  Buxtorf,  Fuller,  Leusden,  Pfeiffer, 
etc — instead  of  patiently  and  crirically  examining  the 
subject  and  refuting  their  adversaries  by  arguments 
which  were  within  their  reach,  as  they  ar^  within  ottrs^ 
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directed  their  attacks  againnt  the  persons  of  the  Morin- 
ians,  and  thus  their  misguided  zeid  left  the  question  of 
the  superiority  of  the  new  document  over  the  old 
where  they  found  it.  Of  higher  value  were,  it  is  true, 
the  labors  of  Simon,  Le  Clerc,  Walton,  etc,  at  a  later 
period,  who  proceeded  eclectically,rc>jecting  many  read- 
ings, and  adopting  others  which  seemed  preferable  to 
those  of  the  old  text.  Uoubigant,  however,  with  un- 
exampled ignorance  and  obstinacy,  returned  to  Mori- 
nu8*A  tirst  notion — already  generally  abandoned — of  the 
unquestionable  and  thorough  superiority.  He,  again, 
was  followed  more  or  less  closely  by  Kennicott,  Alex,  a 
St.  Aquilino,  Lobstein,  Geddes,  Bertholdt,  and  others. 
The  discussion  was  taken  up  once  more  on  the  other  side, 
chiefly  by  Ravius,  who  succeeded  in  finally  disposing  of 
this  point  of  the  superiority  {ExercUatt.  Phil,  in  Houbig, 
Proi.  [Lugd.  Bat.  1756]).  It  was  from  his  day  forward 
allowed,  sdmost  on  all  hands,  that  the  Masoretic  text 
was  the  genuine  one ;  but  that  in  doubtful  cases,  when 
the  Samaritan  had  an  '*  unquestionably  dearer^  read- 
ing, this  was  to  be  adopted,  since  a  certain  amount  of 
value,  however  limited,  did  attach  to  it.  Michaelis, 
Eichhom,  Jahn,  and  the  majority  of  modem  critics  ad- 
hereil  to  this  opinion.  Here  the  matter  rested  until 
1815,  when  Gesenius  {De  Pent.  Sain,  Oriffine,  fndolej 
et  A  uctoritaU)  abolished  the  remnant  of  the  authority 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  So  masterly,  lucid,  and 
full  are  his  arguments  and  his  proofs  that  there  has 
been,  and  will  be,  no  further  question  as  to  the  absence 
of  ail  value  in  this  recension,  and  in  its  pretended 
emendations.  In  fact,  a  glance  at  the  systematic  ar- 
rangement of  the  variations,  of  which  he  first  of  all  be- 
thought himself,  is  quite  sufiicient  to  convince  the  read- 
er at  once  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  mere  blunders, 
arising  from  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  first  ele- 
ments of  grammar  and  exegesis.  That  others  owe  their 
existence  to  a  studied  design  of  conforming  certain  pas- 
sages to  the  Samaritan  mode  of  thought,  speech,  and 
faith— more  especially  to  show  that  the  Mount  Geri- 
ziro.upon  which  their  temple  stood,  was  the  spot  chosen 
and  indicated  by  God  to  Moses  as  the  one  upon  which 
he  desired  to  be  worshipped.  Finally,  that  others  are 
due  to  a  tendency  towards  removing,  as  well  as  linguist- 
ic shortcomings  would  allow,  all  that  seemed  obscure  or 
in  any  way  doubtful,  and  towards  filling  up  all  apparent 
imperfections  either  by  repetitions  or  by  means  of  new- 
ly invented  and  badly  fitting  words  and  phrases.  It 
must,  however,  be  premised  that,  except  two  alterations 
(Exod.  xiii,  6,  where  the  Samaritan  reads  **Six  days 
shalt  thou  eat  unleavened  bread,*^  instead  of  the  re- 
ceived" -Seren  days,"  and  the  change  of  the  word  rPJin 
"There  shall  not  be,"  into  tT^nr,  "/trc,"  Deut.  xxiii, 
18),  the  Mosaic  laws  and  ordinances  themselves  are  no- 
where tampered  with. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  lay  specimens  of  these  once 
80  highly  prized  variants  before  the  reader,  in  order  that 
he  may  judge  for  himself.  We  shall  follow  in  this  the 
commonly  received  arrangement  of  Gesenius,  who  di- 
vides all  these  readings  into  eight  classes : 

1.  The  first  class,  then,  consists  of  readings  by  which 
emendations  of  a  grammatical  nature  have  been  at- 
tempted. 

(a.)  The  quiescent  letters,  or  so-called  tnatres  lectio^ 
fit»,  are  supplied.  Thus  Q^  is  found  in  the  Samar.  for 
D-  of  the  Masoretic  text ;  ni  for  n*-;  l*^  for  1-;  orf^ix 

for  onbftt;  n^llKQ  for  rSXTS,  etc;  sometimes  a  1  is 
put  even  where  the  Heb.  text  has,  in  accordance  with 
the  grammatical  rules,  only  a  short  vowel  or  a  sheva : 
T>3Bin  is  found  for  1'>3Bn  (Lev.  xvi,  12);  ni'>rK  for 
HT'SK  (Deut.  xxviii,  68). 

(6.)  The  more  poetical  forms  of  the  pronouns,  proba- 
'bly  less  known  to  the  Sam.,  are  altered  into  the  more 
common  ones.     Thus  13n3,  DH,  ^KH,  become  ISrOK, 


(c)  The  same  propensity  for  completing  appareody 
incomplete  forms  is  noticeable  in  the  flexioD  of  vit 
verbs.  The  apocopated  or  «hort  future  is  altered  into 
the  regular  future.  In  this  manner  ^W\  beconei 
•T^ari  (Gen.  xxiv,  22);  rW  is  emendated  into  nitt^ 
(XXV,  18);  X^IJ  (verb  ni)  into  MK-i'^  (xU,33);  the 
final  *|^,  of  the  Sd  pers.  fem.  plur.  fut^  into  n3. 

(d)  On  the  other  hand,  the  paragogical  letters  ^  and 
^  at  the  end  of  nouns  are  almost  universally  struck  oat 
by  the  Sam.  corrector;  e.  g.  ''SSIO  (Deut,  xxxiii,  16) 
is  shortened  into  •p'^O,  lIT^n  into  H'^n  (Gen.  i,  24); 
and,  in  the  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  noans  of  a 
common  gender,  he  has  given  them  genders  according 
to  his  fancy.  Thus  masculine  are  made  the  words  cnb 
(Gen.  xUx,  20),  15»  (Deut.  xv,  7,  etc),  tXiTm  (Gen. 
xxxii,  9) ;  feminine  the  words  ]''^K  (Gen.  xiii,  6),  ^"n 
(Deut.  xxviii,  25),  U9B3  (Gen.  xlvi,  25,  etc) ;  wherever 
the  word  153  occurs  in  the  sense  of  "girl,**  a  n  is 
added  at  the  end  (xxiv,  14,  etc). 

(r.)  The  infin.  absoL  is,  in  the  quaintest  manner  pos- 
sible, reduced  to  the  form  of  the  finite  verb;  so  ia*B"»^ 
SIttJI  l^in,  **  the  waters  returned  continually,'^  is  trans- 
formed into  "Qd  lain  ia'!C»%  "they  returned,  they 
went  and  they  returned"  (Gen.  viii,  8).  Where  the 
infin.  is  used  as  an  adverb,  e.  g.  pn"in  (xxi,  16),  "far 
off,"  it  is  altered  into  np'^n")?!,  "  she  went  far  away," 
which  renders  the  passage  almost  unintelligible ;  or  it 
is  changed  into  a  participle,  as  5*73  yniTI  (Gen.  xliii, 
7)  into  the  meaningless  3  3?l*^n. 

For  obsolete  or  rare  forms,  the  modem  and  more 
common  ones  have  been  substituted  hi  a  great  number 
of  places.  Thus  D^nj  for  O^-'r  (Gen.  iii,  10, 1 1) ;  'li'> 
for  *lbl  (xi,  80);  D^mB:C  for  the  collective  ^^^1  (xv, 
10):  nn^K,  "female  servants,"  for  T'ln^H  (xx,  18); 
TXy\'^  ""S  nni3T3  KI-'I  for  the  adverbial  SID  (xUx, 
15);  TT'-ia  for  D'^IT^ia  (Exod.  xxvi,  26,  making  it 
depend  from  *^2C3?) ;  Q^Tp,  in  the  unusual  sense  of"  from 
it"  (comp.  1  Kings  xvii,  13),  is  altered  into  HStt^  (Lev. 
ii,  2) ;  JT^n  is  wrongly  put  for  Tl  (3d  pers.  aing.  masc 

of  •^''n=  — ^);  "I?,  the  obsolete  form,  is  replaced  by 


the  more  recent  ^'^'Sf  (Numb,  xxi,  15);  the  unusual  fem. 
termination  ^^  (comp.  io'^SK,  b'^a^SK)  is  elongated 
into  n^;  iriC  is  the  emendation  for  I'^to  (Deut.  xxii, 
I);  ■»nn  for  ^y^n  (xxxiii,  15),  etc 

2.  The  second  class  of  variations  consists  of  glosses  or 
interpretations  received  into  the  text— glosses,  moreover, 
in  which  the  Sam.  not  unfrequently  coincides  with  the 
Sept.,  the  various  versions,  and  Jewish  commentaries, 
most  of  them  therefore  the  result  of  exegetical  tradiHon. 
Thus  n^KI  U9*^M,  "man  and  woman,"  used  by  Gen. 
vii,  2  of  animals,  is  changed  into  n2p31  "^ST,  "male 
and  female;"  1'^K3©  (Gen.  xxiv,  60),  "  his  haters,"  be- 
comes 1"t!3*^1M,  "his  enemies;"  for  H^  (indefin.)  is  sub- 
stituted M^IKIS ;  K*l*^,  "  he  will  see,  chooee,"  is  ampli- 
fied bv  a  ft,  "  for  himself;"  lin  ^iPl  is  transformed 
into  113''  IttJK  "lan  (Lev.  xvii,  10);  bx  nb»  'njj''^ 
D5is  (Numb,  xxiii,  4),  "And  God  met  Bileam,"  be- 
comes with  the  Sam.  'a  HK  'ix  ^xb^a  K2C;3"^\  "and 
an  angel  of  the  Lord  found  Bileam;"  HttlKn  ia?  (Gen. 
XX,  3),  "for  the  woman,"  is  amplified  into  n^*1K  hs 
n«Kn,  "  for  the  sake  of  the  woman ;"  for  '^'lasil,  from 
*133  (obsol.,  comp.  JJo),  is  put  ''133^,  "  those  that  are 
before  me,"  in  contradistinction  to  "  those  who  will  come 
after  me;"  IJrjl,  "and  she  emptied"  (her  pitcher  into 
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the  trough,  Gen.  xxiv,  20),  bas  made  room  for  ^•Vini, 
"and  she  took  down;"  niSC  •^m?13,  "I  wiU  meet 
there"  (A.V.  Exod.  xxix,  43),  is  made  D«  '^nO'llJ, 
**I  'shall  be  [searched]  found  there;"  Numb,  xxxi,  15, 
before  the  words  nnp3  bs  Dn'''>nn,  "Have  you 
spared  the  life  of  every  female?"  a  Httb,  "  Why,"  is  in- 
serted (Sept);  for  XnpX  Hin"'  D»  "^S  (Deut.  xxxii, 
8),"If  I  caU  the  name  of  Jehovah,"  the  Sam.  has  DtSS, 

"In  the  name,"  etc 
3.  The  third  class  consists  of  coi^ectnral  emendations 

of  difficulties;  e.  g.  the  elliptic  use  of  ^7%  frequent  both 
in  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  being  evidently  unknown  to  the 
emendator,  he  alters  the  ^h}']  nao  HXtt  pbri  (Gen. 
xrii,  17),  "shall  a  child  be  born  unto  him  that  is  a  hun- 
dred years  old?"  into  l-'blK,  "shall  1  beget?"  Gen. 
xxiv,  62,  Vt'iZ'O  Ka,  "  he  came  from  going"  (A.  V. 
"firom  the  way")  to  the  well  of  Lahai-roi,  the  Sam.  al- 
ters into  lanioa  Kn,  •*  in  or  through  the  desert"  fSept. 
^lArijiipfiftov),  InGen.xxx,84,-|'''in*13  •^n'^  1?  "jfj, 
''Behold,  may  it  be  according  to  thy  word,"  the  lb 
(Arab.  J)  is  transformed  into  Mb,  "and  if  not — let  it 

be  Uke  thy  word."     Gen.  xli,  82,  D'^bnn  niS^'H  hy\ 

"And  for  that  the  dream  was  doubled,"  becomes  nb]?1 
Si  r**39, "  The  dream  rose  a  second  time,"  which  is 
bsth  on-Hebrew  and  diametrically  opposed  to  the  sense 
and  construction  of  the  passage.  Better  is  the  emen- 
datwn,  Gen.  xlix,  10,  I'^bs^  •,''ap,  "from  between  his 
feet,"  into  "from  among  his  banners,"  ".''bn  •^213. 
Exod.  XV,  18,  all  bat  five  of  the  Sam.  codd.  read  cbl^b 
1^51,  "  forever  and  Umger,"  instead  of  15%  the  com- 
Doo  form,  "evermore."  Exod.  xxxiv,  7,  fitb  M^PJ*! 
njs^^  **  that  will  by  no  means  clear  the  tin,"  becomes 
n^^  Sh  n^bl,  "  and  the  innocent  to  Aim  shall  be  in- 
nocent,'' against  both  the  parallel  passages  and  the  ob- 
rioos  sense.  The  somewhat  difficult  ^BD*^  fitbl,  "and 
they  did  not  cease"  (A.  V.  Numb,  xi,  25),  reappears  as 
a  still  more  obscure  conjectural  4&DK]^,  which  we  would 
venture  to  translate,  "they  were  not  gathered  in,"  in 
the  sense  of  "killed:"  instead  of  either  the  1V33M, 

"congregated,"  of  the  Sam.  Vers.,  or  Castell's  "conti- 
noemnt,"  or  Uoabigant's  and  Dathe's  "  conveneranu" 
Numb,  xxi,  28,  the  *19,  "Ar"  (Moab),  is  emendated 
into  1^,  "as  far  as,**  a  perfectly  meaningless  reading; 
except  that  the  "l^,  "city,"  it  seems,  was  a  word  un- 
koowD  to  the  Samaritan.  The  somewhat  uncommon 
words  (Numb,  xi,  32)  mo»  Dnb  inaO'^l,  "and 
tber  (the  people)  spread  them  all  abroad,"  are  trans- 
posed into  n:9*inO  Dnb  i:dnc*^1,  "and  they  slaugh- 
tered for  themselves  a  slaughter."  Deut.  xxviii,  87, 
the  word  naisb,  "an  astonishment"  (A  V.),  very  rarely 
nsed  in  this  sense  (Jer.  xix,  8 ;  xxv,  9),  becomes  Dl^b. 
*to  a  name,"  L  e.  a  bad  name.  Dent  xxxiii,  6,  '^n'^1 
*\ltm  l^ria, "  May  bis  men  be  a  multitude,"  the  Sam., 
with  its  characteristic  aversion  to,  or,  rather,  ignorance 
o^the  Qse  of  poetical  diction,  reads  '^WQ  1P)K^  *^n->*l, 
"May  there  be./Vw»  him  a  multitude,"  thereby  trying 
perhaps  to  encounter  also  the  apparent  difficulty  of  the 
word  ■'IJO'S,  standing  for  "  a  great  number."  Anything 
oore  absurd  than  the  *irM73  in  this  place  could  hardly 
be  imagined.  A  few  verses  farther  on,  the  uncommon 
BRof  7Q  in  tbe  pbrase  "i^lTa^p*;  "jp  (Deut  xxxiii,  11), 
Molest,"  "not,"  caused  the  no  less  unfortunate  altera- 
tioo  ^^^^  *^p,  so  that  the  latter  part  of  the  passage, 
"mite  through  the  loins  of  them  that  rise  against  him, 
u>d  of  them  that  hate  him,  that  they  rise  not  againy" 
t^ttones  "  itAo  wiB  rai$e  them  f"— barren  alike  of  mean- 


ing and  of  poetry.  For  the  unnsoal  and  poetical  ^^y^ 
(Deut  xxxiii,  26;  A. V.  "thy  strength"),  1'>a'1  is  sug- 
gested ;  a  word  about  the  significance  of  which  the  com- 
mentators are  at  a  greater  loss  even  than  about  that  of 
the  original. 

4.  The  fourth  class  consists  of  those  readings  where 
the  Sam.  is  corrected  or  supplied  from  parallel  pas- 
sages. Thus  n«7M  Kb  (Gen.  xviii,  29)  becomes  Kb 
n'^nCK,  according  to  ver.  28.  Proper  names,  which 
are  variously  written  in  Hebrew,  are  all  conformed  to 
one  orthography,  as  1")n*^,  Moses's  father-in-law.  In 
Gen.  xi,  8, "  and  the  tower"  is  added  to  the  Hebrew  text, 
taken  from  the  fourth  verse. 

5.  The  fifth  class  consists  of  larger  interpolations 
taken  from  parallels,  in  which  whatever  was  said  or 
done  by  Moses  as  recorded  in  a  preceding  passage  is  re- 
peated ;  and  whatever  is  said  to  have  been  commanded 
by  God  is  repeated  in  as  many  words  where  it  is  re- 
corded to  have  been  carried  into  effect  In  this  way 
Exodus  is  much  enlarged  by  interpolations  from  itself, 
or  from  Deuteronomy.  Gesenius  thinks  that  these  in- 
sertions were  made  between  the  date  of  the  Sept  and 
Origen,  because  the  Alexandrian  father  mentions  a  pas- 
sage of  the  kind  (Pick,  Horte  Sanuirit,), 

6.  The  sixth  class  consists  of  corrections  made  in  or- 
der to  remove  what  was  offensive  in  sentiment  to  the 
Samaritans,  or  what  conveyed  an  improbable  meaning 
in  their  view.  Thus  in  the  antediluvian  times  none 
begets  his  first  son  after  he  is  150  years  of  age.  Hence, 
from  Jared,  Methuselah,  and  Lamech,  100  years  are  sub- 
tracted at  the  time  they  arc  said  to  have  their  first  son. 
In  the  postdiluvian  times  none  is  allowed  to  beget  a  son 
till  after  he  is  fifty  years  old.  Accordingly  some  years 
are  subtracted  from  several  patriarchs  and  added  to 
others.  To  make  this  intelligible,  we  subjoin  from  our 
Hora  SamaritaruB  the  following  table  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Samaritan  chronology,  and  where  the  first  column, 
marked  -4,  gives  the  years  before  birth  of  son;  the  sec- 
ond, Bf  the  rest  t^flife ;  the  third,  C,  the  extent  of  whole 
life: 


AllTKDTLWIAItS. 
H«br«w. 
ABC 

Jared 162  600  M9 

Enoch 65  800  866 

Methuselah 187  788  960 

Lamech 182  6«6  in 

POSTDILUVIAICS. 

Arphaxad 80  408  438 

fiber 84  430  464 

Peleg 80  909  289 

Ren 82  207  289 

Serug 80  200  880 

Nahor. 29  119  148 


Saowrltaii. 
ABC 
62    786    847 

66  800    866 

67  658    720 
58    600    663 

185  808  488 

184  270  404 

180  109  289 

182  107  239 

180  100  880 

79  69  148 


Under  this  head  falls  the  passage  in  Exod.  xii,  40: 
"  Now  the  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel  who  dwelt 
in  Egypt  was  480  years."  The  Sam.  has  "  The  Sojourn- 
ing of  the  children  of  Israel  and  their  fathers  who  dwelt 
in  the  land  of  Canaan  and  in  the  land  of  Egjrpt  was  480 
years."  The  same  reading  is  in  the  Sept  (cod.  Alex, 
and  Josephus;  corap.  also  Gal.  iii,  17).  In  Gen.  ii,  2 
'^9*^3dn  is  altered  into  *«;sisn,  the  sixth. 

7.  The  seventh  class  comprises  what  we  might  briefly 
call  Samaritanisras,  L  e.  certain  Hebrew  forms  trans- 
lated into  the  idiomatic  Samaritan ;  and  here  the  Sam. 
codices  vary  considerably  among  themselves — as  far  as 
the  very  imperfect  coUation  of  them  has  hitherto  shown 
— some  having  retained  the  Hebrew  in  many  places 
where  the  others  have  adopted  the  new  equivalents. 
Thus  the  gutturals  and  ahevi  letters  are  frequently 
changed :  laniH  becomes  ::-)1X  (Gen.  viii,  4) ;  ■>«!  is 
altered  into  ■'m  (xxiii,  18);  naO  into  53©  (xxvii, 
19);  -^bnt  stands  for  *»bm  (Deut  xxxii,  24);  the  n  is 
changed  into  H  in  words  like  ^iPS,  D*^na:i,  which  be- 
come ans,  D'^nai;  n  is  altered  into  !P— ^aH  becomes 
*17a9.    The  "^  is  frequently  doubled  (?  as  a  maUr  ledy- 
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onu):  n'^ia'^'^n  U  subetituted  for  n'^O'^n;  R-l-'-'R  for 
M")'^K;  *^*^B  for  *^D.  Many  words  are  joined  together: 
■lI'TTnia  stands  for '1T11  ■»«  (Exod.  xxx,  28) ;  ^Wns 
for  •,«  ins  (Gen.  xli,  46);  DVia  "in  is  always 
fa'^T*^*i:i*irv  The  pronouns  DK  and  I^M,  2d  pers.  fem. 
sing,  and  plor.,  are  changed  into  *^nK  and  1'^nK«(the  ob- 
solete Heb.  forms)  respectively ;  the  soff.  T^  into  "|K  9  "^ 
into  "1"^ ;  the  termination  of  the  2d  pers.  sing.  fem.  pret, 
r\'f  becomes  *^P1,  like  the  1st  pen.;  the  verbal  form 
Aphel  is  used  for  the  ffiphil;  T'lSTR  for  "'n'lDm; 
the  medial  letter  of  the  verb  *1  9  is  sometimes  retained 
as  K  or  "^y  instead  of  being  dropped  as  in  the  Hebrew. 
Again,  verbs  of  the  form  HP  have  the  *^  frequently  at 
the  end  of  the  infin.  fuL  and  paru,  instead  of  the  M. 
Nouns  of  the  schema  bl^p  (^3K,  etc)  are  often  spelled 
b*^^p,  into  which  the  form  7'!C3p  is  likewise  occasion- 
ally transformed.  Of  distinctly  Samaritan  words  may 
be  mentioned :    "jn    (Gen.  xxxiv,  81)  =  "j'^X,   ■]'>?1 

(Chald.),  **Uke;"  D'^nn,  for  the  Heb.  Dn'Jl,  "seal;" 
nniB»,"as  though  it  budded,"  becomes  nnnDK3  = 
the  Targ.  miDX  'IS,  etc 

8.  Passages  which  have  been  conformed  to  the  the- 
ology, hermeneutics,  and  worship  of  the  Samaritans. 
Thus,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  polytheism,  the  four 
passages  where  Elohim  is  construed  with  a  plural  are 
altered  so  as  to  present  the  singular  (Gen.  xx,  13 ;  xxxi, 
58 ;  XXXV,  7 ;  Exod.  xxii,  9).  Again,  whatever  savors 
of  anthropomorphism,  or  is  unsuitable  to  the  divine  maj- 
esty, is  either  removed  or  softened.  Wherever  the  Al- 
mighty himself  is  brought  immediately  uito  view  as 
speaking  to  and  dealing  with  men,  "  the  angel  of  God" 
is  substituted.  Keverence  for  the  patriarchs  and  Moses 
led  to  the  alteration  of  Gen.  xlix,  7  and  DeuU  xxxiii, 
12 ;  for  example,  for  "  cursed  is  their  anger,"  DBX  *11")&<, 

the  Sam.  reads,  "  excellent  is  their  ang^r,"  D&K  "l^^^K ; 

and  instead  of  "  the  beloved  of  the  Lord  shall  dweU," 

ni?T^  I'^l'',  it  has  "the  hand,  the  hand  of  the  Lord 

makes  him  to  dwell,"  which  yields  no  sense.  In  like 
manner,  voces  honestiores  are  sometimes  put  when  there 

is  fancied  immodesty,  as  in  Deut.  xxv,  U,  *1*^03^3  is 
changed  into  111D33. 

Here  Gesenius  puts  the  notable  passage  Deut.  xxvii, 
4,  where  the  Samaritans  changed  Ebal  into  Gerizim  to 
favor  their  own  temple.    Some,  as  Whiston  and  Kenni- 

•  oott,  have  attempted  to  show  that  the  Jews  changed 

*Gerizim  into  Ebal,  but  unsuccessfully  (comp.  on  this 
point  Lee*s  Prolegomena^  p.  29). 

From  the  immense  number  of  these  worse  than  worth- 

'less  variations  Gesenius  has  singled  out  four  which  be 
thinks  preferable,  on  the  whole,  to  those  of  the  Masoretic 
text,  viz.  Gren.  iv,  8,  where  the  Sam.  adds,  "  Let  us  go 
into  the  field;"  Gen.  xxii,  18,  *7n»,  a,  instead  of  inH, 

"hehind  (also  found  in  five  fragments  of  old  Jewish  MSS. 
at  St.  Petersburg;  see  Joum,  Asiat.  1866,  i,  542);  Gen. 

•xlix,  14,  where  D'^^'j  a  ^^one^  is  D'^'^J,  bont/;  and  Gen. 

'xiv,  14,  p^T^I,  instead  of  p^J^  i.  e.  he  numbered^  for  he 
led  forth.    Even  these  have  been  thought  emendations. 

.  and  rejected  by  the  majority  of  critics  (comp.  Frankel, 

.EinJlusSy  p.  242). 

Frank^  has  treated  of  the  subject  more  by  way  of 
supplement  to  Gesenius  than  from  an  independent  point 
of  view.  His  additions  to  the  classes  of  the  latter  are 
small  and  unimportant,  besides  being  pervaded  by  erro- 
neous conceptions  of  the  age  when  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch originated.  He  adduces  —  1.  The  use  of  the 
imperative  for  the  third  person,  as  2lpn  for  2*ip*^ 
(Exod.  xii,  48) ;  and  to  ignorance  of  the  use  of  the  in- 
finitive absolute,  as  113T  for  ^13T  (xiii,  8),  ^a»  for 

-^lO«  (Numb,  vi,  .25),  etc    2.  The  characteristics  of 


the  Galilieo  -  Palestinian  dialect,  such  as  the  inter- 
change of  the  ahevi  letters,  and  of  !1  for  B,  of  T  for  S, 
etc     But  this  peculiarity  is  simply  owing  to  caiekss* 
ness  of  transcription  in  the  copyists,  who  wrote  as  they 
pronounced,  and  softened  the  hard  gutturals  which  were 
difficult  to  their  organs.    8.  The  Aramean  coloring  and 
orthography,  as  boj?  and  i'>:3p.     This  is  likewise  ow- 
ing to  transcription,  and  can  hardly  be  called  a  charao- 
teristic  of  the  Samaritan  (Frankel,  Einjlust,  p.  288  sq.). 
Another  classification  of  the  Samaritan  characteristic 
readings  is  given  by  Kirchheim.     He  makes  thirteen 
classes,  D'^'^50  a\  as  follows :  LD^aoni  niBoinnb 
CT'^^ia  ^n  nP5T35,  additions  and  alterations  in  favor 
of  Mount  Gerizim,  e.  g.  Deut.  v,  21.     2.  tllfiOinnb 
niK^Tsb,  additions  to  fill  up.     8.  "I^X^n,  explications 
or  glosses.    4.  D'^a'^inni  0'>b5Bn  :)l!>n,  change  of 
verbs  and  conjugations.     5.  Disun  Tj^^^n,  change  of 
nouns.    6.  nMICSnn,  assimilation,  or  bringing  irregu- 
lar forms  into  the  same  uniform  type.     7.  n")*icn 
riTllKn,  permutation  of  letters.    8.  D^^133,  pro- 
nouns.   9.  •prn,  gender.    10.  ncoisn  m-n'^K,  let- 

ters  added.  11.  manm  ^r\^T\  ni'>nnK,  addition  of 
qualifying  letters,  as  articles,  conjunctions,  and  preposi- 
tions. 12.  ^1*1  &  Ml  ^ISpM,  junction  and  separation. 
18.  D9*19  n*in*^,  chronological  alterations  {Karme  Shom- 
ron,  p.  82  sq.).  Comp.  for  No.  18,  Pick,  Hora  Samari- 
tana  (Gen.  v  and  xi,  where  the  differences  of  the  chro- 
nology in  the  Heb.,  Sept.,  Sam.,  and  Josephus  are  ex- 
hibited). 

A  third  division  is  that  adopted  by  Kohn  (De  PenL 
Sam,  p.  9).  He  makes  three  divisions,  viz.  1,  Samari- 
tan forms  of  words;  2,  corrections  and  emendations;  8, 
glosses  and  corruptions  for  religious  purposes ;  and  pei^ 
haps,  4,  blunders  in  orthography. 

IV.  Origin  and  Age,— In  regard  to  these  questions, 
opinions  have  been  much  divided.  We  shall  enumerate 
the  principal  ones. 

1.  That  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Samaritans  as  an  inheritance  from  the 
ten  tribes,  whom  they  succeeded — so  the  popular  no- 
tion runs.  Of  this  opinion  are  J.  Morinus,  Walton, 
Cappellus,  Kennicott,  Michaelis,  Eichhom,  Bauer,  Jahn, 
Bertholdt,  Steudel,  Mazade,  Stuart,  Davidson,  and  oth- 
ers. Their  reasons  for  it  may  be  thus  briefly  sum- 
med up: 

(1.)  it  seems  improbable  that  the  Samaritans  should 
have  accepted  their  code  at  the  hands  of  the  Jews  after 
the  Exile,  as  supposed  by  some  critics,  since  there  ex- 
isted an  intense  hatred  between  the  two  nationalities. 

(2.)  The  Samaritan  canon  has  only  the  Pentatench 
in  common  with  the  Hebrew  canon :  had  that  book 
been  received  at  a  period  when  the  Hagi<^^pha  and 
the  Prophets  were  in  the  Jews'  hands,  it  would  be  sur- 
prising if  they  had  not  also  received  those. 

(3.)  The  Samaritan  letters,  avowedly  the  more  an- 
cient, are  found  in  the  Samaritan  code ;  therefore  it 
was  written  before  the  alteration  of  the  character  into 
the  square  Hebrew — which  dates  from  the  end  of  the 
Exile^ — took  place. 

Since  the  above  opinion — that  the  Pentateuch  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Samaritans  from  the  ten  tribes— 
is  the  most  popular  one,  we  will  now  adduce  some  of 
the  chief  reasons  brought  against  it;  and  the  reader 
will  see,  by  the  somewhat  feeble  nature  of  the  argu- 
ments on  either  side,  that  the  last  word  has  not  yet 
been  spoken  in  the  matter. 

(o.)  There  existed  no  religions  animosity  whatsoever 
between  Judah  and  Israel  when  they  separated ;  the  ten 
tribes  could  not,  therefore,  have  bequeathed  auch  an  an- 
imosity to  those  who  succeeded  them,  and  who,  we  may 
add,  probably  cared  as  little,  originally,  for  the  disputes 
between  Judah  and  Israel  as  colonists  from  far-ofT  coon- 
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tries,  belonging  to  atteriy  different  races,  tie  likely  to 
csre  for  the  quurels  of  the  aborigines  who  formerly 
inhabiied  the  country.  On  the  contrary,  the  contest 
between  the  slowlv  Judaized  Samaritans  and  the  Jews 
only  dates  from  the  moment  when  the  latter  refused  to 
recognise  the  claims  of  the  former  of  belonging  to  the 
people  of  (iod,  and  rejected  their  aid  in  building  the 
temple.  Why,  then,  it  is  said,  should  they  not  first 
have  received  the  one  book  which  would  bring  them 
into  still  closer  (x>nformity  with  the  returned  exiles  at 
their  hands?  That  the  Jews  should  yet  have  refused 
to  receive  them  as  equals  is  no  more  surprising  than 
that  the  Samaritans  from  that  time  forward  took  their 
stand  ufran  this  very  law  —  altered  according  to  their 
drcumstances — and  proved  from  it  that  they  and  they 
alone  were  the  Jews  Kar  i^oxhv* 

(ft.)  Their  not  poeseaaing  any  other  book  of  the  He- 
brew canon  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  circum- 
^ance  that  there  was  no  other  book  in  existence  at  the 
time  of  the  schism,  because  many  psalms  of  David,  writ- 
ings of  Solomon,  etc,  must  have  been  circulating  among 
the  people.  But  the  jealousy  with  which  the  Samari- 
tans r^arded  Jerusalem,  and  the  intense  hatred  which 
they  naturally  conceived  against  the  post-Mosaic  writ- 
en  of  national  Jewish  hiatocy,  would  sufficiently  account 
for  their  rejecting  the  other  books,  in  all  of  which,  save 
Joshua,  Judges,  and  Job,  either  Jerusalem,  as  the  centre 
of  worship,  or  David  and  his  house,  are  extolled.  If, 
hovever,  Lowe  has  really  found  with  them  (as  he  re- 
ports in  the  AUgenu  Zeitung  d,  Judenth,  April  18, 1889) 
mirbook  of  Kings  and  Solomon's  Song  of  Songs — which 
they  certainly  would  not  have  received  subsequently — 
all  these  arguments  are  perfectly  gratuitous. 

(c.)  The  present  Hebrew  character  was  not  introduced 
by  £zra  after  the  return  from  the  Exile,  but  came  into 
ose  at  a  much  later  period.  The  Samaritans  might, 
therefore,  have  received  the  Pentateuch  at  the  hands  of 
the  retomed  exiles,  who,  according  to  the  Talmud,  qf- 
tentardi  changed  their  writing,  and  in  the  Pentateuch 
only,  60  as  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Samaritan.  **  Orig- 
inally,'* sajrs  Mar  Sutra  {Sanhedr.  21  b),  "  the  law  was 
given  to  Israel  in  Ibri  writing  and  the  holy  (Hebrew) 
language;  it  was  again  given  to  them,  in  the  days  of 
Ezra,  in  the  Ashurith  writing  and  Aramaic  language. 
Israel  then  ^ected  the  Ashurith  writing  and  the  holy 
language,  and  left  to  the  ignorant  ('I^uDrat)  the  Ibri 
writing  and  the  Aramaic  language.  Who  are  the  ig- 
noiant?  The  Cuthim  (Samaritans).  What  is  Ibri 
writing?  The  Libonai  (Samaritan)."  (See  also  Luz- 
zatto,  in  Rirchheiro,  op,  cii,  p.  111.)  It  is  well  known, 
also,  that  the  Maccabsean  coins  bear  Samaritan  inscrip- 
tions: so  th&t  '*  iBiiiTai*  would  point  to  the  common 
ose  of  the  Samaritan  character  for  ordinary  purposes 
down  to  a  very  late  period. 

2.  The  second  leading  opinion  on  the  age  and  origin 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  that  it  was  introduced 
by  Manasseh  (comp.  Joseph  us,  AnU  xi,  8,  2,  4)  at  the 
time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Samaritan  sanctuary  on 
Moont  Gerizim  (Ant  van  Dale,  R  Simon,  Prideaux,  Ful- 
da,  Hasse,  De  Wette,  Gesenius,  Hupfeld,  Hengstenberg, 
Kdl,  etc).  In  support  of  this  opinion  are  alleged  the 
idolatiy  of  the  Samaritans  before  they  received  a  Jew- 
ish priest  through  Eaar-baddon  (2  Rings  xvii,  24-33), 
sod  the  immense  number  of  readings  common  to  the 
Hept.  and  this  code  against  the  Maaoretic  text. 

i.  Other,  but  rery  isolated,  notions  are  those  of  Mo- 
no, Le  Qerc,  Ponoet,  etc,  that  the  Israelitish  priest  sent 
br  the  king  of  Assyria  to  instruct  the  new  inhabitants 
ia  the  religion  of  the  oonntry  brought  the  Pentateuch 
*ith  him;  further,  that  the-  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was 
the  production  of  an  impostor.  Dositheus  ("^MldDII  in 
the  Tahnnd),  who  lived  during  the  time  of  the  apostles, 
ud  who  falsified  the  sacred  records  in-order  to  prove 
that  he  was  the  Messiah  (Usher)— against  which  there 
B  only  this  to  be  obeerved,  that  there  is  not  the  slight- 
ttt alteration  of  such  a  nature  to  be  found;  finally,  that 


it  is  a  very  late  and  faulty  recension,  made  after  the 
Masoretic  text  (6th  century  after  Christ),  into  which 
glosses  from  the  Sept  had  been  received  (Frankel),  or 
transcribed  from  a  Hebrew  copy  into  their  own  charac- 
ter, in  the  10th,  11th,  or  12th  century  (Tychsen).  Both 
these  conjectures  are  clearly  refuted  by  the  testimonies 
of  Origen  and  Jerome,  who  affirm  that  the  Samaritans 
had  the  Pentateuch  in  peculiar  characters  before  their 
time. 

V.  Relation  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  to  the  Sep^ 
tuaffiat, — From  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  Samar- 
itan Pentateuch,  its  striking  resemblance  in  numerous 
passages  to  the  Alexandrine  version  had  been  noticed 
by  alL  Hassencamp  calculated  some  1900  places  in 
which  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  agreed  with  the  Sept. 
Gesenius  thinks  that  there  are  more  than  1000  such 
places.  The  most  important  places  are  given  by  Pick 
in  his  Bor<B  Scunariiatue, 

It  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  stated  also  that  the 
Samaritan  and  Sept.  quite  as  often  disagree  with  each 
other,  and  follow  each  the  Masoretic  text;  also,  that  the 
quotations  in  the  N.  T.  from  the  Sept.,  where  they  coin- 
cide with  the  Samaritan  against  the  Hebrew  text,  are 
so  small  in  number,  and  of  so  unimportant  a  nature,  that 
they  cannot  be  adduced  as  any  argument  whatsoever. 
See  Pentateuch. 

The  chief  opinions  with  respect  to  the  agpreement 
of  the  numerous  readings  of  the  Sept.  (of  which  no 
critical  edition  exists  as  yet)  and  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch are : 

(1.)  That  the  Sept.  was  translated  from  the  Samar- 
itan (De  Dieu,  Selden,  Uottinger,  Hassencamp,  Eich- 
hom,  Kohn), 

(2.)  That  mutual  interpolations  have  taken  place 
(Grorius,  Usher,  Kavius,  etc). 

(3.)  That  both  versions  were  formed  from  Hebrew 
codices,  which  differed  among  themselves  as  well  as 
from  the  one  which  afterwards  obtained  public  author- 
ity in  Palestine ;  that,  however,  very  many  wilful  cor- 
ruptions and  interpolations  have  crept  in  in  later  times 
(Gesenius). 

(4.)  That  the  Samaritan  has,  in  the  main,  been  al- 
tered from  the  Sept.  (Frankel). 

(a.)  As  to  the  first  of  these  opinions— that  the  Sept. 
was  translated  from  the  Samaritan — it  has  been  alleged 
on  the  evidence  of  Origen  and  supported  by  Jerome 
that  in  certain  MSS.  of  the  Sept.  existing  in  their  day 
the  word  Hin^  was  retained  in  the  ancient  Hebrew 
(i.  e.  Samaritan)  character,  not  in  those  used  at  their 
time,  Ezra,  according  to  tradition,  having  introduced 
other  letters  afler  the  captivity  (Origen,  Hexapla  [ed. 
Montfancon],  i,  86 ;  Jerome,  EpUtola  186  ad  Marcel- 
lum).  It  is  clear,  however,  from  the  statement  made  by 
Jerome  on  this  point,  that  the  remark  of  Origen  can 
apply  only  to  the  Aramaic  or  square  characters,  not  to 
those  in  use  among  the  Samaritans.  These  are  his 
words:  ^Nomen  (viz.  nomen  Dei)  est  tetragrammum, 
quod  dviK^vriTovt  i.  e.  ineffabile  putaverunt,  quod  his 
Uteris  scribitur :  Yod,  E,  Vav,  £.  Quod  quidam  non  in- 
telligcntes  Pi  Pi  legere  consueverunt  ;'*  and  they  explain 
how  it  came  that  some  Greek  copyists  could  make  trtiri 
out  of  the  Hebrew  H^M^.  That  the  argument  based 
upon  Origen's  words  must  fall  to  the  ground  is  evident. 
Another  reason  alleged  in  support  of  the  Sept  having 
been  derived  from  the  Samaritan  original  has  been 
given  on  the  supposition  that  the  variations  from  the 
Hebrew  text  arose  from  a  confusion  between  letters 
resembling  each  other  in  the  Samaritan  and  not  in 
the  square  alphabet.  But  this  argument  is  untenable^; 
for  while  we  admit  that  such  errors  may  have  arisen 
frotn  a  confusion  between  similar  letters  in  the  Samar- 
itan, yet  it  is  equally  trtie  that  the  same  could  have 
occurred  as  well  in  the  square  letters ;  thus,  e.  g.,  M  and 
n,  *^  and  1, 1  and  T,  1  and  d,  1  and  3,  *1  and  9,  B  and  "), 
^  and  '^f  could  have  been  mistaken.    A  third  argument 
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has  been  used :  The  SaiDaritaiu  had  already  brought  out 
for  their  own  use  a  Greek  translation,  known  under  the 
name  of  to  Safuipcirucdv ;  the  Sept.  finding  this  con- 
venient for  their  purpose,  took  it  for  their  basis,  altering 
here  and  there  tifter  the  Hebrew  original  to  suit  their 
own  ideas  (so  Kohn,  p.  88  sq.).  But  there  is  this  objec- 
tion to  that  theory :  the  Samaritan-Greek  version  was 
not  translated  before  the  8d  or  4th  century  A.D.  Be- 
f^ides,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  a  people  like  the  Samar- 
itans, who  on  all  other  occasions  showed  themselves 
powerless  to  invent,  only  capable  of  feeble  imitation, 
should  in  this  one  instance  have  distanced  their  rivals 
in  producing  so  great  a  literary  work  as  a  Greek  trans- 
lation of  the  Pentateuch.  For  this  reason  we  must  give 
up  this  explanation  of  the  similarity  of  the  two  texts. 

(&.)  As  to  the  second  opinion,  that  mutual  interpola- 
tions have  taken  place,  or  that  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch was  corrected  from  the  Septuagint,  it  is  true  to 
a  certain  extent:  many  passages  occur  in  the  former 
which  bear  all  the  marks  of  being  interpolations  from 
the  Alexandrine  version,  e.  g.  Gen.  xxiii,  2,  n'^npa 
p735  ?X  2?a^Kn =ti'  woXh  'ApfioK,  ij  ivriv  tv  rSt  koi- 
XwfiaTi;  Gen. xxvii, 27,  K^a  mttjn  n''13=wc  dafii^ 
dypov  vXrtpovc;  Gen.  xliii,  28,  K')nn®''Xn  -jT^a 
0''H>X3=€^Xo7iy/*ivoc  o  dv^pionoQ  Ikhvos  rtf  0€<^; 
Exod.  V,  13,  D33  "jrj  •(arH=r^'axw|Oov  iStdoro  vyiiv^ 
etc.  But  how,  moreover,  on  this  supposition,  are  the 
equally  numerous  passages  to  be  accounted  for  in  which 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  differs  from  the  Sept.,  some- 
times in  these  cases  agreeing  with  the  Hebrew,  at  oth- 
ers departing  from  it? 

(c.)  The  third  opinion,  advocated  by  Gesenius,  that 
both  the  Samaritan  and  the  Sept.  were  formed  from 
Hebrew  MSS.,  has  the  most  probability. 

((t)  The  fourth  opinion,  which  claims  that  the  Samar- 
itan has,  in  the  main,  been  altered  from  the  Sept.,  will 
have  few,  if  any,  supporters,  since,  acci»rding  to  Frankel, 
this  should  have  been  accomplished  through  a  Greek 
translation  of  a  Targum  and  the  Greek  version  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch.     See  Septuagint. 

VI.  Copies,—!.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  MSS.  of 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  now  in  European  libraries 
(Kennicott) : 

No.  1.  Oxford  (Usher),  Bodl.,  fol.,  Na  8127.  Perfect, 
except  the  flrsi  20  and  lunt  9  verses. 

No.  2.  Oxford  (Usher),  Bod1.,4t<),  No.  8188,  with  nn  Ar- 
abic version  In  Samaritan  characters.  Imuerfect.  Want- 
ing the  whole  of  Leviticus  and  many  portions  of  the  oth- 
er oooks.    See  NuMiiKBS  and  DEurickoNOMY. 

No.  3.  Oxford  (Usher),  Bodl.,  4to.  No.  8189.  Wanting 
many  portions  in  each  book,  especially  in  Numbers  aud 
Deuteronomv. 

No.  4.  Oxford  (Usher,  Land),  Bodl.,  4to,  No.  684  De- 
fective in  parts  of  Deuteronomy. 

No.  6.  Oxford  (Marsh),  Bodf.,  12mo,  No.  15.  Wanting 
some  verses  in  the  be^nning;  81  chapters  obliterated. 

No.  6.  Oxford  (Pocock),  Bodl.,  84mo,  No.  6388.  Parts  of 
leaves  lost ;  otherwise  perfect 

No.  7.  London  (Usher),  Br.  Mas.  Claud.  B.  8vo.  Vellum. 
Complete.  254  leaves.  Of  gjeat  value. 
"  No.  8.  Paris  (Peiresc),  Imp.  Libr.,  Sam.  No.  1.  Becent 
MS.  containing  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  texts,  with  an 
Arabic  version  in  the  Samaritan  character.  Wanting  the 
first  84  chnpters,  and  very  defective  in  many  places. 

Na  9.  Paris  (Peiresc),  Imp.  Libr.,  Sam.  No.  8.  Ancient 
MS.,  wanting  first  17  chapters  of  Genesis,  and  all  Den- 
teronomy  from  the  7th  chanter.  Honblgant,  however, 
quotes  from  Gen.  x,  11  of  this  codex— a  rather  puxzling 
circnmstance. 

No,  10.  Paris  (Harl.  de  Sancy),  Oratory,  No.  1.  The  fa- 
mnns  MS.  of  P.  della  Valle. 

Nou  11.  Paris  (Dom.  Nolin),  Oratory,  No.  8.  Made-np 
cony. 

No.  18.  Paris  (Libr.  St.  Genev.).    Of  little  value. 

No.  IS.  Rome  (Peiresc  and  Barber.),  Vatican,  No.  106. 
Hebrew  and  Samaritan  texts,  with  Arabic  version  in  Sa- 
maritan character.  Very  defective  and  recent.  Dated 
the  7th  century  (?). 

No.  14.  Rome  (Card.  Cobellertlns),  Vatican.  Also  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  7th  centurjr.  but  very  doubtful. 

No.  15.  Milan  (Ambrosian  Libr.).  Said  to  be  very  an- 
cient ;  not  collated. 

No.  16.  Leyden  (Golfns  Ma),  ft>l.,  No.  1.  Said  to  be 
complete. 

No.  17.  Gotba  (Ducal  Libr.).    A  flragment  only. 


No.  la  London  (Count  of  Paria*i  library).    With  ra- 
sion. 
No.  19.  SL  Petersburg  (Imp.  Libr.). 

A  description  of  No.  19  is  expected  from  Mr.  Harka^-y, 
while  the  others  are  described  by  Kennicott  in  his  Di»- 
sertatio  Generalis,  reprinted  by  Blayney  in  bis  edition 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch. 

All  these  are  written  on  separate  leaves;  none  are 
in  the  shape  of  rolls.  At  Nablfis,  however,  as  is  weQ 
known,  there  is  still  preserved  in  the  s^iiagogue.  and 
only  brought  out  with  much  solemnity  on  certain  fes- 
tivals, an  ancient  parchment  roll,  purporting,  by  its  in- 
scription, to  have  been  written  by  the  hand  of  the 
great-grandson  of  Aaron  himself,  thirteen  years  after 
the  original  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan.  It 
is  written  on  the  hair  side  of  the  skins  of  some  twentr 
rams  that  served  as  thank-offerings  (so  says  the  priest). 
They  are  of  unequal  size,  some  containing  five,  some 
six,  columns  of  writing.  Other  old  MSS.  are  also  men- 
tioned as  existing  there  and  elsewhere  in  Palestine ;  one 
has  the  date  of  A.H.  85  (= A.D.  655)  inscribed  on  it, 

2.  Printed  editions  are  contained  in  the  Paris  and 
Walton  Polyglots ;  and  a  separate  reprint  from  the  lat- 
ter was  made  by  Blayney  (Oxford,  1790).  A  fac-simik 
of  the  20th  chapter  of  Exodus,  from  one  of  the  Nablib 
MSS.,  has  been  edited,  with  portions  of  the  correspond- 
ing Masoretic  text,  and  a  Russian  translation  and  in- 
troduction, by  Levysohn  (Jerusalem,  1860);  but  the 
specimen  is  badly  executed. 

Vn.  Literatutr. — Besides  the  Introductions  of  Eicb- 
hom,  Bertholdt,  Jahn,  De  Wette,  H^veniick,  Keil,  and 
Bleek,  and  the  articles  in  the  dictionaries  of  Kitto  and 
Smith  (which  we  have  freely  used  here),  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Gesenius,  De  Pent.  Samarif,  Oriffine,  Indole^  et 
Auctoriiate  (Hake,  1815,  4to);  Joum.  Saer.  Lit,  July, 
1853,  p.  298  sq. ;  Morini  (J.)  Exercitationes  in  vtrunh 
que  Sammif,  Pentateuchum  (Paris,  1631,  4to);  Usher, 
Syntagma  de  Sept.  TnterpretHms,  Epistola  ad  1^  Cappel- 
lum  (London,  .1 655, 4to);  Voncet^  Nouveavx  Ecktircttse- 
ments  sur  FOriffine  et  U  Pentateuque  des  Samaritaiu 
(Paris,  1760, 8vo) ;  Le  Clerc,  Sentimens  de  qvefqves  Tbeo- 
loffiens  de  HoUande  sur  Pffistoire  Critique  du  B.  Stnim 
(Amsterdam.  1686, 8vo) ;  Tychsen,  Disputatio  HistoricO' 
phUologicO'Critica  de  Pentateucho  Ehrceo^Samaritcmo, 
ab  Ebrceo  eoque  Masoretico  Descripto  Eremplari  (Bulxo- 
vii,  1765,  4to) ;  Prideaux,  Old  and  New  Testament  cott- 
nected  in  the  History  of  the  Jews  and  Neighboring  Na- 
tions (London,  1719,  8vo) ;  VitAtoUf  ProUgomena  (ed. 
Dathe,  Leipzig,  1777,  8vo),  xi,  9,  11;  Cappelli  Critiea 
Sacra  (ed.Vogel  and  Schaiifenberg,HaIfle,  1775-86, 8vo); 
Hassencamp,  Der  entdeckte  wahre  Ursprung  der  altm 
Bibelubersetzungen  und  der  gerettete  samar.  Text  (Min- 
den,  1775) ;  Kennicott,  Second  Dissertation  (Oxford, 
1759) ;  Rutherford,  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kemncotty  «i 
which  his  Defence  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  ex- 
aminedf  and  his  Second  Dissertation  on  the  State  of  the 
Printed  Hebrew  Text  of  the  0.  T,  is  shown  to  be.  m  mam/ 
instances^  Injudicious  and  Inaccurate  (Cambridge,  1761, 
8vo);  Kennicott,  Answer  to  a  Letter  from  the  Rer.  T. 
Rutherfn-d,  D.D.  (1761, 8vo) ;  Rutherford,  Second  Letter 
to  the  Rev,  Dr.  Kejtnicott^  inwhu^  his  Defence  of  the  Sec- 
ond Dissetiafion  is  examined  (1768, 8vo) :  Bauer,  Critiea 
Snci'a  (Lipsise,  1795);  Steudel,  in  BengeVs  ^rf*ir.  iii. 
626, etc. ;  R,  Simon,  Histoire  Critiqtte du  V,  T.  (Paris,  1686, 
4to) ;  Fulda,  in  Paulus's  MemorabUia^  vii ;  Has«e,  A  us- 
sichten  zu  kunftiger  A  ufkldrung  Hber  das  A .  T.  (Jena, 
1785, 8vo) ;  Paul  us,  Commentar  uber  das  N.  T.  (Lttbeck, 
1804,  8vo),  pt.  iv;  Hupfeld,  BeUuchung  eimger  dun-^ 
Hen  und  missvers/andenen  SteUen  der  cdttestamentHchen 
Textgeschicht€f  in  the  Sfudien  und  Kiitthen^  1880,  pt.  ii; 
Mazade,  Sur  tOrigine,  VAge^  et  VEtat  Critique  du  Pent, 
Samar.  ((leneva,  1830, 8vo) ;  Hug,  in  the  Freiburg,Z^- 
schriftj  vol.  vii ;  Hengstenberg,  Die  A  uthentie  des  Pen- 
tateuches  (Herlfti,  1836, 8vo),  vol.  i ;  Stuart,  in  the  North 
American  Revietofor  1826,  and  Ameriaxn  BibUcal  Re- 
pository for  1882;  Frankel,  Vorstitdien  (Leipeic,  1841), 
aud  Ueber  den  Einfiuss  der  paidstinischen  Exegete  atf 
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die  akxandrmi»eke  ffermmaUik  (ibid.  1851,  8vo) ;  Lee, 
Prolegomena,  in  BibUa  Sacra,  etc  (London,  a.  a.) ;  Da- 
Tidson,  Treatise  am  Biblical  Criticism  (Edinburgh,  1852, 
8to);  •,1'liai©  '^ans,  IntroducHo  m  Librum  Tulmu- 
dicum  **De  Samaritanis,^  scripnit  Raphael  Kirchheim, 
(FTankfort,  1851,  8vo) ;  Walker,  in  the  Christ.  Exami- 
ner, l£sij  and  September,  1840;  Zeitschi/t  d.  D,  M.  G, 
xiii,  275 ;  xir,  622 ;  xviii,  682  sq. ;  tux,  €11  sq. ;  Nutt, 
Samaritan  History,  p.  88  sq. ;  Kohn,  D«  Pentateucko 
Samaritano  (Lipais,  1865;  reviewed  in  Frankel's  Mo- 
natssekn/l,  1865,  p.  856  sq.) ;  Geiger,  Nachgelassene 
SckHften  (Berlin,  1877),  ir,  54  sq. ;  Pick,  Hora  Samari- 
tana,  or,  A  CoUection  of  Various  Recbdings  of  the  Sa- 
wiariian  Pentateuch  compared  with  the  Hebrew  ttnd  other 
Ancient  Versions,  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  1876-77-78.  See 
Samaritaxs^  Modebn.     (R  P.) 

SAMARITAN  SECTS.  The  most  important  infor- 
mation on  the  sabjeet  'u  given  by  Epiphanius  (llteres, 
[i,  28],  followed  by  John  Damascus  [ibid,  p.  79],  and 
Xtcetas  {^Thesaur.  i,  85]).  Epiphanius  mentions  four 
different  sects — the  Essenes,  Sebnsans,  Gorthenians,  and 
Dosttheana.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  bodies 
nothing  is  known,  nor  is  the  information  with  regard 
to  the  Sebweans  {ZePovaiot,  ^HT^iniD)  more  satisfac- 
tory. They  are  said  to  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  commencing  the  year  in  the  early  autumn;  soon 
after  thb  they  held  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread, 
Pentecost  later,  and  that  of  Tabernacles  in  the  spring, 
when  the  Jews  were  celebrating  their  Easter.  Of  the 
Gorthenians,  termed  by  Nicetas  Sorothenians,  nothing 
whatever  is  known.  With  regard  to  the  last  of  the  four 
sects  and  their  leader  Dositheus,  it  is  impossible  to  reo- 
oocik  the  discordant  testimony  of  Jewish,  Christian, 
Mohammedan,  and  Samaritan  writers.  Epiphanius  re- 
lates of  them  that  they  were  believers  in  the  resurrec- 
tion and  austere  in  their  manner  of  life,  avoiding  ani- 
mal food,  some  marrying  but  once,  others  not  at  aU.  As 
to  the  observance  of  circumcision,  the  Sabbath,  avoid- 
ing contact  with  others,  fasting  and  penance,  they  were 
not  distinguished  from  the  other  Samaritans.  Their 
founder  was,  he  continues,  a  Jew  who,  for  his  learning, 
aspired  to  be  chief  among  his  party,  but  being  disap- 
pointed in  his  ambitious  schemes,  went  over  to  the  Sa- 
maritans and  founded  a  sect:  later  be  retired  to  a  cave, 
and  there  starved  himself  to  death  out  of  affected  piety. 

What  Epiphanius  relates  here  concerning  Dositheus 
folly  accords  with  the  account  of  AbOl-Fath  concerning 
Ddsb;  but  the  austere  life  of  his  adherents  can  only  re- 
fer to  those  of  Doet&n,  of  whom  we  shall  have  to  speak 
further  on.  It  seems  that  Epiphanius  has  confounded 
the  two  together,  which  has  also  been  done  by  later 
writers.  The  sutement  of  AbAl-Fath  is  that  a  sect  ap- 
peared calling  themselves  DostAn,  or  "  the  Friends,"  who 
Tailed  in  many  respects  the  hitherto  received  feasts  and 
tfaditioRs  of  their  fathers.  Thus  they  held  for  impure 
a  fountain  into  which  a  dead  insect  (V*^t?)  had  fallen ; 
sUered  the  time  for  reckoning  the  purification  of  women 
tod  eommeDcement  offcasts ;  forbade  the  eating  of  eggs 
vbich  had  been  laid,  allowing  those  only  to  be  eaten 
vhidi  were  found  inside  a  slain  bird ;  considered  dead 
makes  and  cemeteries  as  unclean;  and  held  any  one 
vhose  shadow  fell  upon  a  grave  as  impure  for  seven 
<iiyi.  They  rejected  the  words  «  Blessed  be  our  God 
forever^  (Obtjb  imb«  ^l-a),  and  substituted  Elo- 
him  for  Jehovah ;  denied  that  Gerizim  had  been  the 
fint  sanctuary  of  God;  upset  the  Samaritan  reckoning 
fifthe  feasts,  giving  thirty  days  to  each  month,  reject- 
ing the  feasu  and  order  of  fasts,  and  the  portions  (due  to 
the  Levites).  They  counted  the  fifty  days  to  Pentecost 
frwD  the  Sabbath  the  day  af^er  the  first  day  of  the  Pass- 
OTO*,  like  the  Jews ;  not  from  the  Sunday,  like  the  other 
Ssmsritans.  Their  priests,  without  becoming  impure, 
coqU  enter  a  boose  suspected  of  infection  as  long  as  he 
did  mc  speak.  When  a  pore  and  an  impure  house  stood 
^  by  side,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  impurity 


extended  to  the  former  as  well,  it  was  decided  by  watch- 
ing whether  a  dean  or  unclean  bird  first  settled  upon  it. 
On  the  Sabbath  they  might  only  eat  and  drink  from 
earthen  vessels,  which,  if  defiled,  could  not  be  purified ; 
they  might  give  no  food  or  water  to  their  cattle :  this 
was  done  on  the  day  previous.  Their  high-priest  was 
a  certain  Zar&,  who  had  been  turned  out  of  his  own 
communis  for  immorality. 

At  a  later  period  lived  Diisis.  Being  condemned  to 
death  for  adultery,  he  was  respited  on  the  promise  of 
sowing  dissension  among  the  Samaritans  by  founding  a 
new  sect.  He  went  to  'Asker,  near  NablAs,  and  formed 
a  friendship  with  a  Samaritan,  distinguished  for  his 
learning  and  piety,  by  the  name  of  I^TTI*^.  Compelled, 
however,  to  fly  for  his  life  on  account  of  a  false  accusa- 
tion which  he  had  brought  against  his  friend,  he  took 
shelter  at  Shueike  with  a  widow  woman  named  Amentu, 
in  whose  house  he  composed  many  vrritings;  but,  find- 
ing that  a  hot  pursuit  after  him  was  still  maintained,  he 
retired  to  a  cave,  where  he  peiished  of  hunger,  and  his 
body  was  eaten  by  dogs.  Before  his  departure,  how- 
ever, he  left  his  books  with  his  hostess,  enjoining  her  to 
let  no  one  read  them  unless  he  first  bathed  in  the  tank 
hard  by.  Accordingly,  when  Levi,  the  high -priest's 
nephew — a  pious,  able  man — arrived  with  seven  others 
in  search  of  him,  they  all  bathed,  one  after  the  other,  in 
the  tank,  and  each,  as  he  emerged  from  the  water,  ex- 
claimed, **  I  believe  in  thee,  Jehovah,  and  in  Dftsis,  thy 
servant,  and  his  sons  and  daughters;*'  Levi  adding, 
when  bis  turn  came,  **  Woe  to  us  if  we  deny  Diisis,  the 
prophet  of  God."  They  then  took  the  writings  of  Ddsis, 
and  found  that  he  had  made  many  alterations  in  the 
law — more,  even,  than  Ezra.  They  concealed  them, 
and  on  their  return  to  NablAs  reported  that  Dftsis  bad 
disappeared  before  they  arrived,  they  knew  not  whither. 
At  the  next  Passover,  Levi  had  to  read  out  Exod.  xii, 
22  in  the  synagogue,  but  for  ^*  hyssop"  (21tM)  he  sub- 
stituted "  thyme"  (^P52S).  Corrected  by  the  congrega- 
tion, he  still  persevered,  crying,  "  This  is  right,  as  God 
hath  said  by  his  prophet  Diisis,  on  whom  be  peace !  Ye 
are  all  worthy  of  dmth  for  denying  the  prophetic  office 
of  his  servant  DOsis,  altering  the  feasts,  falsifying  the 
great  name  of  Jehovah,  and  persecuting  the  second 
prophet  of  God,  whom  he  hath  revealed  from  Sinai  I 
Woe  unto  you  that  you  have  rejected  and  do  not  follow 
him !"  Levi  was  stoned.  His  friends  dipped  a  palm- 
leaf  in  his  blood,  and  ordained  that  whoever  would  read 
Di^sis's  writings  and  see  the  leaf  must  first  fast  seven 
days  and  nights.  They  cut  off  their  hair,  shaved  their 
beards,  and  at  their  funerals  performed  many  strange 
ceremonies.  On  the  Sabbath  they  would  not  move 
from  their  place,  and  kept  their  feasts  only  on  this  day, 
during  which  they  would  not  remove  their  hands  from 
their  sleeves.  When  one  of  their  friends  died,  they 
would  gird  him  with  a  girdle,  put  a  stick  in  his  hand 
and  shoes  on  his  feet,  saying,  **  If  we  rise,  he  will  at  once 
get  up,"  believing  that  the  dead  man,  as  soon  as  he 
was  laid  in  the  grave,  would  rise  and  go  to  Paradise. 
As  to  the  age  in  which  DOsis  lived,  it  must  have  been 
long  before  Origen,  for  this  father,  in  his  Commentary 
on  John  xiii,  27  (ed.  Lommatzsch,  ii,  49),  tells  us  that  a 
"  certain  Dositheus  arose  and  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah ; 
his  followers  are  called  Dositheans,  who  have  his  books 
and  tell  wonderful  stories  of  him,  as  if  he  had  not  died 
and  is  still  alive  somewhere."  This  agrees  with  the 
statement  of  Abdl-Fath  concerning  DAsis.  According 
to  Origen,  Dositheus  must  have  lived  long  before  him — 
probably  in  the  1st,  or  at  least  in  the  2d  century  of  the 
Christian  aera.  That  he  was  the  teacher  or  pupil  of 
Simon  Magus,  as  some  have  asserted,  is  an  untenable 
conjecture.  See  Petermann  in  Herzog,  xiii,  387  sq.; 
Nutt,  Samaritan  History,  p.  46  sq.;  Basnage,  Histoire 
des  Juifs  (Taylor's  transU),  p.  94  sq.;  Jost,  Gesch,  des 
Judenth,  u.  s.  Secten,  i,  62  sq. ;  De  Sacy,  Chrestom*  A  robe, 
i,  334  sq.     (R  P.) 

SAMARITAN  YERSIONa    There  exist  three  dif- 
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ferent  translations  of  the  Pentateuch  in  Samaritan,  two 
of  which  hare  been  translated  into  Greek  and  Arabic 
respectively. 

1.  Scmaritan,—The  origin,  author,  and  age  of  the 
Samaritan  version  of  the  five  books  of  Moses  has  hither- 
to — so  £ichhom  quaintly  observes — *^  always  been  a 
golden  apple  to  the  investigators,  and  will  very  prob- 
ably  remain  so,  until  people  leave  off  venturing  decisive 
judgments  upon  historical  subjects  which  no  one  has 
recorded  in  antiquity'*  (EinieUunff,  ii,  820).  Indeed, 
modem  investigators,  keen  as  they  have  been,  have  done 
little  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  subject.  According 
to  the  Samaritans  themselves  (De  Sacy  [iVfem.  8],  Pan- 
lus,  Winer),  their  high-priest  Nathaniel,  who  died  about 
B.C.  20,  is  its  author.  Gesenius  puts  its  date  a  few  years 
after  ChrisL  Juynboll  thinks  tliat  it  had  long  been  in 
use  in  the  second  post-Christian  century.  Frankd  places 
it  in  the  post -Mohammedan  time,  on  account  of  the 
many  Arabisms.  Other  investigators  date  it  from  the 
time  of  Esar-haddon^s  priest  (Schwarz),  or  either  shortly 
before  or  after  the  foundation  of  the  temple  on  Mount 
Gerizim.  Kohn  thinks  that  it  was  made  by  different 
authors.  It  seems  certain,  however,  that  it  was  com- 
posed before  the  destruction  of  the  second  Temple;,  and 
being  intended,  like  the  Targuras,  for  the  use  of  the 
people  exclusively,  it  was  written  in  the  popular  Sa- 
mariun  idiom,  a  mixture  of  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  Syriac, 
and  Arabjc 

As  a  whole,  the  version  cannot  be  called  a  good  one, 
since  the  translator  seems  to  have  been  guided  by  no 
proper  rules  of  exegesis.  Hence  he  falls  into  many  mis- 
takes. "  Elohim"  or  "  Jehovah"  is  commonly  avoided, 
and  "  angel"  put  instead,  to  suit  the  supposed  dignity  of 
the  divine  being.  The  names  of  peoples,  countries,  cit- 
ies, mountains,  and  rivers  are  changed  from  the  old  into 
more  modem  names,  as  the  following  list  of  geographi- 
cal names  will  prove.    Thus  we  read  in 

Gen.  vlil,  4,  for  Ararat,  Sarendlb,  S'^naiD. 

X,  10,  •*  Shinar,  Tsofah,  nciX  (f  Zobah). 

11,  "  Asshur.  Astnn,  "ipD?. 

'     **  Rehoboth,    Satcan,    "jSIDD   (T  Sitta- 
cene). 
*•  Calah,  Laksah,  MOpP. 

12,  **  Resen,  Asfub,  n&D9. 
80,  **  Mesha,  Mesbal,  ^30^ 

xi,9.  *•  Babel.  Lilak,  pb'^b. 


Nnrob.  xz).  88,  *«  Bashan,  Bathnfn.  ')'^3nn  (Bataim). 

xxxlT,  10,  **  Shepham,  'Abamiab,  H'^^nr  (AiJt- 
maea). 
11,  ««  Shepham,  'Afamiah.  m^fe^. 

Dent.  II,  9,  "  Ar  05),  Arshah.  nc-lfit 

111,4,  **  Argob,  Rigobaah,  n»air  1  CP«7o^'^- 

17,  **  Cblnneretb,  Ocnesar,  *^e93L 

iv,  48,  "  Slon.  Tabar  Telgah,  ha^H  ^20  (Je- 
bel  et  TeU). 

The  same  is  the  case  with  proper  nonna.  Thus,  **land 
of  the  tower"  (Babylonia) ;  Potipherah  (Gen.  xlvi,  20)  h 
Cohenan ;  Gad,  **  a  troop  will  depopulate,**  as  it  is  in  the 
SamariUn,  is  here  rendered  ^adespiserwiU  despise."  In 
Gen.  X,  81,  for  **  these  are  the  sons  of  Shem,**  this  rerrion 

has  DO  '^'l^h^  npnin  mn,  "these  are  a«/K>r<»Mu of 
the  sons  of  Shem."  Mistakes  are  numerous  and  glariDg : 
thus  for  "  the  two  of  them"  (DrT^ao,  Gen,  Hi,  7),  the  vcr- 
sion  has  ^I'^nbr  '^6*11,  **  pursuing  them,"  apparently 
because  the  translator  read  D'^Mxao.  In  Exod.  xx,26, 
"  thou  Shalt  not  go  up  by  steps"  is  rendered  por  vk 
"p'lpOS,  "  thou  Shalt  not  ascend  with  pTevaricatioa&'' 
In  Numb,  xii,  14,  rT^SK,  **  her  father,"  seems  to  have 
been  uken  from  KIS,  for  it  is  rendered  "  in  bringing 
her."  In  Gen.  xUx,  11,  m-^r,  "hU  colt,"  ia  misuken 
for  "  city,"  and  is  therefore  translated  nn*lp.  In  Gin. 
xxiv,  63,  for  "  Isaac  went  out  to  Uke  a  walk"  (mr^ 
the  Samaritan  has  "  Isaac  went  out  to  pray"  (HKb^cr*^), 
taking  H'YO  as  equivalent  to  U^V;  but  in  this  it  agreee 
with  Onkeloe,  the  Arabic,  and  Persian.  Another  char- 
acteristic of  this  version  b  the  great  number  of  glossn 
found  in  it.  Thus,  Gen.  i,  15,  D'^OOn  r'^pIS  is  ren- 
dered n-^O  plbo  T^bfia,  to  which  Morinus  remarkB, 
*'his  duabus  dictionibus  utitur  ut  firmamentum  expli- 
cet;"  (Jen.  V,  27,  X-ia"^-!  is  rendered  l-^ri  K"iai;  Geo. 
ii,  8,  rao  by  pOB  ilSS;  (Sen.  v,  11,  ^^TDfi  by  V^B 
tjlip ;  Gen.  iii,  9,  K-^p"»1  by  p?T1  K'np*''^ ;  (Sen.  v,  12, 

•^no?  nnna  by  •^o?  ^^h  nn:nKT  =  the  one  wUd 

has  been  brought  to  me ;  Gen.  v,  22,  ob?b  ^TV)  by  ''rn 
nb^b  C)n*1  (comp.  Kohn,  Samaritanische  Studienj  p.  83 
sq.  The  great  similarity  it  has  vrith  Onkelos  occasion- 
ally amounts  to  complete  identity ;  for  instance,  the  (d^ 
lowing  example. 


Onkelos  in  Polyglot.  (Nnrob.  vl,  1, 2.)  Samar.  Version  in  Barberini  TrIgloL 

1*73  iniab  «'lnt'^  '^'n».  fitnn»  m  laa  iinb  i^^^ni         i*t3  incb  taiB*^  na  nnK  -ik  lai  innb  i^^r^ 

in  iT'i  p'^nri  nnn  iTan^  j  r\*in^  nip  itTab  r^i'^ts      ••lan  ^^i^  onni  i^on  -jTa :  nirr^b  niranrb  *im) 

nt^ima  ban  •^n®'^  t<\  p'^n?  *i«nn  bm  nnrr  *i^nn  ■j'^aa?  n*no  1173  bai  fitp.»i  vA  on*)T  •'lani  "nrm 

Aia'i''  vA  •po'^a'^1  ■pa'^is'n  •j'^aart  •^no'^  xb  r^^^?!  .ba^*^  xb  -pttj'^a'^i  •pa'^ai  yz^y^  nrm-'  »b 


Gen.  xlU,  8,  •*  A!,  Ceft-ah.  MIBa  (f  Cephirab,  Josh, 
ix,  17). 
xiv,  6,  "  Ashterorh  Ksmaim,  Ailnith  Karaiah, 

n'^^'^p  n'^3''Br. 

"  Ham,  LIshfth,  ntZ3"^b. 
«,  •*  El  Paran,  Pellshah,  etc,  nrjbfi  D116 

xiv,  14,  •*  Dan,  Banlas,  DX'^aa. 

16,  **  Hobah,  Fogah,  naiB. 

17,  "  Shaveh.  Mifheh,  n3fi«. 

XV,  18,  **  Enphrates.  Shslmah,  rsK^btZ?. 

20,  '*  Rephafm,  Cbasah,  HKOn. 
XX,  1,  **  Gerar,  Askelnn,  "jib  p 03?. 
xxvi,  2,  •*  Mitsraim,  Neflk,  p^t^  (f  Exod.). 
xxxvl,8,»,etc,  "  Seir,  Gablah,  nbai  (Jebal). 
87,  "  Rehoboth,  Fathl,  ''nB. 


taken  from  a  fac- simile  by  Blanchini  (^EvangeHarmn 
Qvadruplex^  II,  ii,  after  DCIV).  Gn  account  of  this 
similarity,  many  critics,  such  as  Hottinger,  Eichhom,  and 
Kirchheiro,  have  held  it  to  have  been  copied  from  On- 
kelos. This,  however,  seems  to  be  rather  an  overstating 
of  the  case.  It  is  true  that  avat  \(yo/itva  and  words 
of  uncertain  meaning  are  often  rendered  by  identical  or 
similar  expressions  in  both.  Moreover,  when  Onkelos 
borrows  from  Jewish  tradition,  the  Samaritan  Targum 
often  follows  him.  Tet  the  two  are  independent.  The 
latter  falls  into  serious  blunders  from  which  the  version 
of  Onkelos  should  have  protected  it^  it  oflen  retains  dif- 
ficulties of  the  Hebrew  text  where  the  other  gives  a 
translation.  For  instance,  the  word  "lai,  **  pestilence" 
(Exod.  ix,  15),  the  Samaritan  renders  by  PP73T3, "  word,* 
as  if  it  had  read  "^ai,  "a  word."  If  it  had  foUowed 
Onkelos  it  could  not  have  fallen  into  such  a  blunder, 
where  the  tme  reading  is  "{Pliaa,  L  e.  **  with  death." 
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In  Deut  i,  44,  we  read  Q'^"i*S%  "  bees,"  where  the  Sa- 
nuuitan  renders  rr^bia,  "words,"  as  if  it  read  CISI, 
which  could  not  have  been  the  case  had  it  followed  Ou- 
kdos,  who  renders  it  correctly  by  fitn'^iai,  "bees." 
That  the  Samaritan  Targum  has  not  followed  the  yet- 
wm  of  Onkeloe  mav  be  also  seen  from  the  number  of 
difficolt  Hebrew  worda,  which,  although  intelligible  to 
the  Samaritan  translator,  he  would  not  have  retained 
had  be  followed  Onkeloe,  who  explained  the  same.  Of 
such  <Ufl5cult  words  Winer  mentions :  Gen.  ii,  12,  QHU; ; 
xlviii,  22,  DD»;  xlix,  10,  nb»;  li,  29,  '^1'^  h^h  »"^; 
Exod.  i,  16,  D-^JS^  hv ;  vui,  21,  ni5 ;  xUi,  18,  D-^O^H ; 
xxiii,  28,  n5-iS;  xxvi,  6,  ^X^^p\  xxvU,  4,  -13313; 
xxri,  19,  D'^nS;  xxviii,  8,  SOH;  xxxiii,  85,  J-lB; 
Lev.  i,  15,  ph-Q;  U,  2,  nn-»3Ti<;  ii,  14,  WIJ;  v,  21, 
ni:^cn,  etc  (oomp.  p.  39  sq.).  Under  these  circum- 
stanc««,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  the  Samaritan 
tnnalatCHr  has  not  known  the  version  of  Onkeloe,  or  that 
be  has  not  perused  it;  and  we  can  only  suppose  that 
single  passages  have  been  interpolated  from  Oukelos; 
for,  ss  Eichhom  has  justly  remarked,  "  the  Samaritan 
Paraphrase  went  through  different  hands,  and  was  after- 
wards edited  by  one  or  more  Samaritans"  {Introduction, 
ToL  i,  §  305). 

For  purposes  of  exegesis  the  version  is  entirely  use- 
less. It  is  simply  interesting  as  faithfully  representing 
the  religious  ideas  and  literary  progress  of  the  Samari- 
tans; it  is  valuable  also  for  philological  purposes,  as  being 
the  most  trustworthy  monument  of  an  important  She- 
mitic  dialect.  The  oldest  MSS.  hitherto  known  to  ex- 
uA  are  both  at  Rome — the  Barberini  Triglot  and  the 
Tatican.  The  former  was  bought  by  Peiresc  at  Damaa- 
cui,  in  1631,  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  cardinal  Barbe- 
rini, in  whose  library  it  still  remains.  It  is  imperfect; 
the  oldest  parts  were  written  in  A.D.  1226,  and  the  end 
of  Deuteronomy  was  supplied  by  a  later  hand  in  1482. 

TbeVaticanMS.  was  bought  by  Pietro  delUi  Valle  at 
Damascus,  in  1616.  It  is  much  later  than  the  one  just 
described ;  it  is  on  paper,  dated  A.D.  1514,  with  consider- 
ate lacun«  of  words,  and  even  verses  (corap.  Assemani, 
BibL  Vat.  CalaL  I,  i,  464).  This  is  the  only  text  that 
has  ever  been  published :  it  appeared  in  the  Paris  Poly- 
glot of  1645,  and  was  thence  copied,  without,  however, 
a  fr»h  collation  of  the  MS.,  into  the  London  Polyglot 
of  1657,  from  which  A.  BrUU  reprinted  it  in  Hebrew 
characters,  and  published  it  under  the  title  Dill  "in 
mvn  by  "^3*1130  (Krankfort-on-the-Main,  1875). 
P^tttmann,  of  Berlin,  intended  to  publish  an  edition 
iiGai  MSS.  collated  by  him  at  Nabliis,  but  the  first  part 
otilj  was  published  :  Pentaieuchus  SamaritarwSf  ad 
fdem  Librorum  Manwcriptorum  apud  Nablusianos  Re- 
pertorvMj  edidit  et  vwias  LectioneM  adsctipsit  H.  Peter- 
maim.  Fasdcultu  /,  Genesii  (Berolini,  1872).  Frag- 
meatM  of  a  Samaritan  Targum  (Lev.  xxv,  26,  to  the 
end  of  that  book,  and  parts  of  Numbers),  from  a  Bod- 
Itim  MS^  were  edited  and  published  by  Nutt  (Lond. 
1^4).  The  Imperial  Library  of  St.  Petersburg  con- 
tains also  many  fragments  of  the  Samaritan  •  Arabic 
trsnalation,  as  well  as  of  the  Samaritan  Targum. 

1  '*The  Samaritan"  in  Greek  {to  '2afiapiiruc6v).  In 
tbe  fathers  of  the  3d  and  4th  centuries,  as  well  as  in 
MSS.  containing  the  Sept.,  with  fragments  of  Aquila, 
Svmmachos,  and  Theodotion,  we  find  scholia,  or  pieces 
of  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  so  designated. 
Ttkeae  fragments  have  been  collected  by  Morin,  Motrin- 
ger,  and  Montfaucon,  and  are  in  Walton's  Prolegomena, 
Casiell,yosnii8,  and  Herbst  think  that  they  are  merely 
tnadated  extracts  from  the  Samaritan  Version ;  while 
Goauns,  Winer,  and  Jnynboll  suppose  them  to  be  re- 
Bons  of  a  continuous  Greek  version  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateucb.  On  the  other  hand,  Hengstenberg  and 
Hiremick  see  in  it  only  a  corrected  edition  of  certain 
ptKages  of  the  Sept.    The  most  probable  of  these  opin- 


ions seems  to  be  that  which  looks  upon  the  notes  or 
scholia  as  the  Samaritan  corrections  of  certain  places  in 
the  Sept. 

3.  In  1070  an  Arabic  version  of  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch was  made  by  Abu  Said  in  Egypt,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Arabic  translation  of  Saadias  Hag-gaon  (q.  v.). 
like  the  original  Samaritan,  it  avoids  anthropomor- 
phisms and  anthropopathisms,  replacing  the  latter  by 
euphemisms,  brides  occasionally  making  some  slight 
alterations,  more  especially  in  proper  nouns.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  drawn  up  from  the  Samaritan  text, 
not  from  the  Samaritan  Version,  the  Hebrew  words 
occasionally  remaining  unaltered  in  the  translation. 
Often,  also,  it  renders  the  original  differently  from  the 
Samaritan  Version.  Principally  noticeable  is  its  ex- 
cessive dread  of  assigning  to  God  anything  like  human 
attributes,  physical  or  mentaL  For  D'^rtbfi<,  n"in'», 
'*  God,"  we  find  (as  in  Saadias  sometimes)  Afalak  A  U 
lah, "  the  Angel  of  God ;"  for  "  the  eyes  of  God"  we  have 
(DeuL  ix,  12)  "the  beholding  of  God."  For  "bread 
of  God,"  "  the  necessary,"  etc  Great  reverence  is  shown 
for  Moses  and  the  tribe  of  Levi;  but  envy  of  the  tribe 
of  «ludah  (Gen.  xlix,  10).  It  is  written  in  the  common 
language  of  the  Arabs,  and  abounds  in  Samaritauisms. 
An  edition  of  this  version  was  commenced  by  Kuenen 
at  Leyden.  Genesis  was  published  in  1851 ;  Exodus  and 
Leviucus  in  1854.  In  Syria  it  would  appear  that  the 
Samaritans  still  used  Saadias^s  even  after  Abu  Said's  bad 
been  made,  for  which  reason  Abul  Baracat  (about  1208) 
wrote  scholia  upon  the  latter  in  order  to  recommend  it 
to  the  people.  This  must  not  be  considered  a  new  ver- 
sion, but  a  Syriac  recension  of  the  Arabic-Samaritan. 
The  two  recensions — the  S3rriac  of  Abul  Baracat  and  the 
Egyptian  of  Abu  Said — were  mixed  together  in  the 
MSS.,  and  cannot  now  be  properly  separated.  For  fur- 
ther particulars  we  must  refer  to  JuynboU  and  Eichhom: 
the  former  in  his  OrientaliUf  ii,  115  sq. ;  tbe  latter  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  Endeitung  to  the  Old  Test.  Van 
Vloten  described  a  MS.  of  Abu  Said's  in  the  University 
of  Leyden  in  1803 ;  and  Juynboll  notices  the  MSS.  at 
Paris,  especially  Nos.  2  and  4,  in  the  OrientaUOf  ii,  115 
sq. 

Literature. — Cellarius,  fforte  Samaritana  (Frank- 
fort and  Jena,  1705,  4to,  2d  ed.),  p.  1-58;  Uhlemann, 
Samaritan  Chrestomathy  (Lipsise,  1837) ;  Walton,  Pro- 
legommoj  ed.  Dathe ;  Castell,  Observations  on  the  Sixth 
Volume  of  the  Ijondon  Polyglot ;  Eichhom,  Einleitung 
ins  A.  T.  vol.  ii ;  Gesenius,  JJe  Pentateuchi  Samarif, 
Origine,  etc. ;  Winer,  De  Versionis  Pentat,  Samar,  Indole 
(ibid.  1817,  8vo);  De  Wette,  Einleitung  in  das  A.  T.; 
Hftveraick,  Einleitung^  i,  1 ,  Juynboll,  CommentarU  in 
Ilistoriam  Gentis  Samaritance  (Leyden,  1846,  4to) ;  Da- 
vidson, Treatise  on  Biblical  Criticisnij  vol.  i ;  Lee,  Pro- 
legomena in  Biblia  Polyglotta  Londinensia  Minora,  pro- 
legomenon ii,  §  1,3;  Kobn,  De  Pentateucho  Samaritano, 
p.  66  sq. ;  id.  Samaritanische  Studien  (Breslau,  1868) ;  also 
Zur  Sprache,  Literatur  u.  Dogmatik  der  Samaritaner 
(Leipsic,  1876) ,  BrUU,  Zur  Geschichte  w.  Literatur  der 
Samariter  (Frankfort,  1876) ;  Keil,  Introduction^  ii,  278 
sq. ;  Kaulen,  Einleitung  (Freiburg,  1876),  i,  91  sq. ;  Nol- 
deke,  in  Geiger's  Zeitschrift^  vi,  204  sq. ;  Barges,  Notice 
sur  deux  Fragments  d'un  Pentateuque  HebreU'Samari^ 
fain,  1865,  p.  15;  Simon,  Histoire  Critique  du  V.  T,  p, 
261 ;  Davidson,  in  Kitto's  Cyclop,  iii,  750  sq.;  Deutsch, 
in  Smith's  LHct,  of  the  Bible,  iv,  2812  sq.;  Nutt,  Sketch 
of  Samaritan  History,  p.  106  sq. ;  Petermann,  in  Her- 
zog's  Real-Encyklop,  xiii,  375  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Samaritans,  Modem.  As  already  stated  (un- 
der Samaritan),  a  small  remnant  of  the  old  nation  still 
dwell  in  their  ancient  capital,  Shechem.  There  existed 
a  tradition  among  them,  which  has  yet  hardly  died  out, 
that  large  numbers  of  their  brethren  were  dwelling  in 
various  parts  of  the  world— in  England,  France,  India, 
and  elsewhere — and  they  have  instituted  inquiries  from 
time  to  time  in  the  hope  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
these  their  brethren.    In  past  ages  we  do  And  them 
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not  only  inhabiting  various  cities  in  Palestine,  bat  even 
in  Egypt  and  Constantinople  (El-Masodi,  Hiat,  EncycL 
i,  114;  Kabbi  Benjamin,  Jtineraty),  They  are  now, 
however,  confined  to  Nablus,  the  ancient  Shechero,  and 
their  sacred  city  through  all  ages.  Here  they  live  to- 
gether, Ghetto-like,  on  the  south-western  side  of  the 
town,  at  the  very  foot  of  Gerizim,  their  sacred  mount. 
They  have  dwindled  down  to  a  very  small  number, 
consisting  only  of  some  forty  families:  and  before  many 
generations  more  have  passed  away,  the  ancient  Samar- 
itan nation  will  have  become  extinct.  In  1872  they 
numbered  135  souls,  80  of  whom  were  males;  by  the 
defection  of  Jacob  Shcllaby  and  his  family,  they  have 
been  reduced  to  a  total  of  180  souls.  Perhaps  no  people 
have  been  persecuted  and  oppressed  from  age  to  age 
more  than  they  have,  yet  it  has  served  to  knit  them  the 
more  closely  together.  In  appearance  they  are  supe- 
rior to  their  circumstances,  as  also  to  all  others  around 
them  —  a  straight  and  high  forehead,  full  brow,  large 
and  rather  almond-shaped  eyes,  aquiline  nose,  some- 
what large  mouth,  and  well-formed  chin  are  their  chief 
physiological  characteristics ;  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
they  are  tall  and  of  lofty  bearing.  If  the  present  small 
community  is  a  fair  specimen  of  what  their  nation  was 
in  ancient  times,  they  must  have  been  a  fine  race. 

A  deep  interest  is  attached  to  this  people,  not  only 
because  they  are  the  oldest  and  smallest  sect  in  the 
world,  but  principally  because  they  retain  the  opinions, 
ceremonies,  and  habits  of  their  forefathers,  and  are,  like 
their  Jewish  brethren,  a  living  evidence  of  the  tnith  of 
Bible  history,  especially  that  of  the  Pentateuch.  Our 
object  will  be,  therefore,  to  give  a  summary  account  of 
all  the  principal  features  of  their  life  and  manners,  as 
exhibited  by  these  remaining  votaries;  and  for  this 
purpose  we  chiefly  follow  Mills*s  abridgment  (in  Fair- 
bairn's  Dictionary)  of  his  larger  account  {Three  Months 
in  Nablus,  Lond.  1864). 

1.  Domestic  Life  and  Duties. — 1.  Circumcision, — The 
first  and  roost  important  is  to  admit  the  male  child  into 
the  Abrahamic  covenant  by  circumcision.  This  cere- 
mony must  be  performed  on  the  eighth  day,  even  should 
that  be  the  Sabbath,  as  it  was  undoubte<Uy  the  practice 
of  the  Jews  of  old  (John  vii,  22) ;  and  not  in  the  syn- 
agogue, but  always  in  the  house  of  the  parents.  The 
performance  of  the  rite  devolves  upon  the  priest;  but 
should  he  happen  to  be  absent,  any  one  acquainted  with 
the  mode  of  operating  may  do  it.  During  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  ceremdnv  the  name  of  the  child  is  announced, 
as  of  old  (Luke  i,  59),  and,  when  over,  they  celebrate  it 
(as  the  Jews  do)  hy  a  feast,  enlivened  by  Arab  music 
and  singing.  If  the  child  be  female,  the  only  observ- 
ance is  that  of  naming,  which  takes  place  on  the  third 
day  at  the  parents'  house,  without  any  particular  rite 
or  gathering  of  friends,  the  priest  simply  announcing  it 
in  the  hearing  of  those  who  may  happen  to  be  present. 
Formerly,  they  used  to  redeem  the  first-bom  child,  as 
the  Jews  still  do,  according  to  the  commandment  (Exod. 
xiii,  13),  but  now  the  ceremony  is  discontinued  on  ac- 
count of  the  poverty  of  their  people. 

2.  Afarruiffe. — Like  most  Easterns,  the  Samaritans 
have  a  strong  desire  for  offspring,  a  feeling  which  is 
probably  intensified  by  the  paucity  of  their  number. 
This,  together  with  an  early  development  in  such  a  cli- 
mate, leads  them,  like  all  their  neighbors,  to  marry  at  a 
very  early  age,  the  males  being  eligible  at  fourteen  and 
the  females  at  ten  years  of  age.  But  they  never  inter- 
marry with  persons  of  another  creed,  whether  circum- 
cised or  uncircumcised ;  and  never  marry  but  on  a 
Thursday,  this  in  their  estimation  being  a  peculiarly 
propitious  day.  They  have  no  betrothing,  and  the  mar- 
riage rite  is  very  simple.  Upon  the  appointed  day,  two 
men  who  are  witnesses  of  the  agreement  conduct  the 
bride  and  her  friends  at  midday  to  the  bridegroom's 
house,  where  the  ceremony  is  performed  by  the  priest. 
The  service  is  in  Hebrew — an  unknown  tongue  to  those 
roost  concerned — and  consists  of  porrions  of  the  law  in- 
terspersed with  certain  prayers;  and  the  marriage  agree- 


ment Is  read,  by  which  the  young  bridegroom  has  to 
pay  a  fixed  dowry  to  the  father  of  the  bride.  In  the 
evening  a  feast  is  made,  followed  by  music,  singing,  and 
dancing,  performed,  however,  not  by  themselves,  but  \rr 
hired  Mussulmans.  Here  we  may  observe  that  ther 
are  not  given  to  polygamy.  There  is  nothing  in  their 
theolc^^  prohibiting  it,  but  this  virtue  has  grown  upoo 
them  from  necessity,  on  account  of  the  unequal  diacri- 
bution  of  the  sexes.  Their  present  rule,  and  one  which 
has  existed  for  some  ages  past,  is  that  any  one  may 
take  an  additional  wife  if  the  first  wife  be  willing,  but 
on  that  condition  onlv. 

3.  Divorce, — The  Samaritans  are  not  given  to  di- 
vorcement, and  in  this  matter  they  stand  in  singnlar 
contrast  to  their  Jewish  and  Mohammedan  neighbors. 
Their  modem  theology  at  least  forbids  it,  except  only 
for  the  cause  of  fornication ,  but  their  strict  conformity 
to  this  dogma  under  all  circumstances  is  very  doubtful 

4.  Purijications, — There  are  seven  things  that  partic- 
ularly defile  a  person,  four  of  which  relate  to  both  sexes, 
the  remaining  three  pertaining  to  the  female:  (1)  the 
conjugal  act;  (2)  noctumal  pollution;  (3)  touching  any 
dead  body ;  (4)  touching  unclean  birds,  quadmpeds,  or 
reptiles ;  (5)  a  female  from  hemorrhage ;  (6)  a  female's 
menstrual  discharge,  when  she  reroains  unclean  for  sev- 
en days ;  (7)  child-birth,  when  the  roother  is  accounted 
unclean  for  forty-one  days  if  the  child  be  male,  but  if 
female  for  eighty  days.  On  account  of  these  defile- 
ments they  purify  themselves  most  scrupulously.  For- 
merly, when  sacrifices  used  to  be  offered,  the  ashes  of  a 
burned  heifer  were  kept  to  be  mixed  with  running  wa- 
ter and  sprinkled  on  the  unclean  person  by  one  that  was 
clean  according  to  the  law  (Numb,  xix,  17-19).  Now 
mnning  water  only  is  used.  The  washing  of  hands  as 
a  rite  of  purification  at  rising  and  before  eating,  etc,  as 
the  Jews  do,  is  never  obsen'ed  by  the  Samaritans;  they 
simply  do  it  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing,  and  not  as  a 
religious  ceremony  (corop.  Mark  vii,  3, 4). 

5.  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer, — The  first  duty  on 
rising  is  to  repeat  the  morning  prayer,  which  is  long 
and  tedious.  It  is  generally  offered  by  each  individu- 
al in  private,  although  there  is  no  law  against  its  being 
performed  in  the  presence  of  the  family.  Any  one  b 
at  liberty  to  repeat  this  or  any  other  prayer  as  often  a» 
he  pleases  during  the  day,  but  the  morning  and  even- 
ing orisons  must  on  no  account  be  neglected,  and  must 
be  said  in  the  early  morning  and  at  sunset.  This,  like 
all  their  other  prayers,  is  a  set  one  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  and  consequently  not  understood  except  by 
some  one  or  two  besides  the  priest.  Still,  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  language,  combined  with  the  antiquity  of 
the  formula,  imparts  to  it  a  kind  of  hallowedness,  which 
has  a  strange  bold  upon  the  conscience  of  the  people. 
During  the  prayer  they  always  turn  towards  Mount 
Gerizim. 

6.  Food, — When  they  sit  to  eat,  a  blessing  is  pro- 
nounced before  the  food  is  ser\*ed.  This  duty  devoWa 
upon  the  head  of  the  family.  They  make  the  broadest 
distinction  in  articles  of  diet;  adhering  faithfully  to  the 
law  of  Moses,  and  attaching  the  greatest  importance  to 
its  observance.  Thev  never  eat  the  flesh  of  anv  beast 
that  does  not  chew  the  cud  and  divide  the  hoof  (Lev. 
xi,  3-8;  Deut.  xiv,  6-8),  and  swine  are  held  in  the 
greatest  detestation.  All  kinds  of  poultry,  except  those 
notified  as  unclean  (Lev.  xi,  13-25),  are  considered  law- 
ful, as  well  as  all  fish  that  have  fins  and  scales  (Lev.  xi, 
9-12).  Like  the  Jews,  they  never  partake  of  flesh  and 
butter  (or  milk)  at  the  saroe  meal,  nor  do  they  even 
place  them  on  the  table  at  the  same  time.  Six  hours 
must  elapse  after  partaking  of  meat  before  milk  or  but- 
ter can  be  taken.  The  Jews  found  this  custom  on  the 
passage,  **  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's 
milk"  (Exod.  xxiii,  19),  but  the  Samaritans  refuse  it 
the  importance  of  a  law  of  Moses,  and  only  observe  it  as 
a  sanatorv  rule  laid  down  bv  their  sages.  Thev  hold  it 
unlawful  to  eat  anything  prepared  by  either  Jews  or 
Gentiles,  therefore  they  maike  their  own  bread,  cheese, 
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halta,»e.  Ciltle  and  poultry  Coo  muu  be  ■laughter- 
el  W  their  own  lAockef,  or  killer,  who  hu  to  pue 
Tbnxigh  a  coune  of  Uiidy  and  tniiiing  berure  be  it 
quUfnl  to  kill  acconliiig  to  the  nuuieroiu  rulea  pre- 
urM  bj  [heir  sages. 

7.  Dxtia  toaarJi  Me  Drad.—Tiit  Sinuriuns,  like  the 
JmptMch  the  dying  person  to  aay  as  liia  last  words, 
.'Tbe  Loid  our  God  is  one  LortL"  This  Ust  ultenince 
mnK  Ik  in  the  Hebrew,  thererure  all  their  people,  wom- 
« ind  children,  are  moat  carefully  taught  this  phrase. 
The  relations  o(  the  dead  never  rend  their  clothes,  ax 
ibeircouHderit  to  be  contrary  Is  the  will  of  (iod.  N'ur 
bare  ther  any  fijicd  time  to  mourn,  or  fonnuU  to  re- 
pat  oier  the  departed.    With  them  it  is  simply  a  mat- 

'bmti  time.  But  to  indulge  in  grieT  is  dlscourat^, 
ronHBiKh  aa  the  bigh-priest  was  forbidden  to  nHnini 
for  Ibedead  (Lev.  xxi,  ID);  so  they  consider  the  re- 
rnlnmeai  from  it  Lo  be  ■  proof  of  a  more  thorough 
oMitoM  to  the  will  of  Gvd  and  a  higher  religious 


te  of  mind.    As  a 


Ul). 


ently,  tt 


houB< 


a  as  the  dying  person  has  eiipired,  they  per- 
Wt  the  ccrernony  of  n^H^  {tukarah),  purihcation,  by 
nMag  the  body  carefully  with  clean  running  wal<r. 
Thu  B  done  by  individuals  appointed  to  that  duty 
Ina  imong  themselves,  after  which  it  is  wrapped  in  a 
anco  thniud  (John  si,  44),  and  then  placed  in  a  wood- 
BiMlBii,  It  b  curious  to  observe  that  no  other  natives 
•^  uy  creed  use  cofBns;  the  Samaritans,  however, 
■TufnlmHly  follow  the  example  set  Ihem  by  their  fa- 
ilM  Joseph  ((Jen.  1,  26).  When  a  death  is  expected, 
lie  !»■  ii  read  in  the  chamber  of  the  sick,  not  by  the 
l*vi(,biil  by  one  appiiinie'l  for  that  purpose.  As  soon 
n  dl  hope  of  recovery  is  given  up,  the  reading  bepns, 
i)  coitinued  to  the  patient's  death,  and  again  resumed 
''la  the  taharah,  and  continued  to  Numb,  xxx,  I. 
^^  uranging  the  funeral  procession,  the  reading  is 
"•re  am  proceeded  with  until  the  whole  law  be  read. 
II  SdigiotL, — The  Samaritan  idea  of  religion  is  a 
"Mul  one.  To  thera  their  faith  and  people  are  sy- 
MiiMu.  In  this  aetise  tbey  are,  according  Ui  their 
<*>lKUer,the  only  peculiar  people  of)>ad,with  whom 
^bt  Almtghly  has  entered  into  covenants,  and  which 
o^'miiu  tbey  faithfully  keep.  These  are  seven  in 
'■°^<  and  are  aa  follows :  o,  the  covenant  of  Noah  1 


Qerlilm.    (Frum  a  FtauloEiu]>li.) 

(Geiu  ix,  14};  h.  the  covenant  of  Abraham  concerning 
circumcision  (Gen.  xvii,  9-14) ;  c,  the  covenant  of  the 
Sabbath  (P.xod.  xxxi,  12-17);  d,  the  covenant  of  the 
two  tables  of  the  teu  commandments  (Exod.  XX,  S-IT); 
f,  llie  covenant  of  salt  (Numb,  xviii,  19)i/,  the  cove- 
nant of  the  Passover  (Exod.  xii,  3} ;  g,  the  covenant  of 
the  priesthood  (N'umb.  xxv,  13, 13).  By  virtue  of  these 
they  are  scparoted,  on  the  one  hand,  from  all  the  Gen- 
tiles, and,  on  the  other  hand,  fr<im  the  Jews,  who,  tbey 
assert,  are  cur«ed  since  the  time  of  EIL 

1.  r^oiu'iriifioR.—l'heir  people,  according  to  theabove 
idea,  oonsliiuie  a  national  religious  community,  over 
which  Jwo  officers  preside^  The  chief  is  the  prieat 
Cirii).  Upon  bim  devolves  the  performance  of  all  the 
duties  prescribetl  in  the  law  of  Moses  as  pertaining  to 
the  priestly  ofllce.  These  are  now  but  nominal,  as  (hey 
have  no  saoriBce  because  lliey  have  no  temple',  but 
certain  prayers  are  offered  instead  of  sacrifices.  These, 
together  with  the  priestly  blessings,  are  given  oti  all 
occasions  by  the  priest  himself,  who  is  in. reality  but  a 
Invite,  for  the  last  of  the  descendants  of  Aaron,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  chronicle,  died  in  A.D.  1631.  The 
second  officer  is  the  minister,  'jn  (cAntuii),  who  is  a 
Toembrr  of  a  youtiger  branch  of  Che  same  family.  It  is 
his  duty  to  read  the  public  service  generally,  both  in 
the  synagogue  and  out  of  it.  Upon  him  also  falls  the 
work  of  educating  the  children  and  instructing  them  in 
the  law.  These  tivo  officers  sitting  in  assembly  consti- 
tute their  ",71  n^l,  or  huuie  of  jadgmetU,  The  priest 
situ  supreme  and  the  minister  second,  and  before  this 
tribunal  all  Samaritan  matters,  whether  social  or  relig- 
ious, are  seuled.  Should  a  question  of  any  difficulty 
arise,  the  priest  calls  other  members  of  the  priestly  fam- 
ily to  assist  in  deciding  the  case;  otherwise  all  kinds 
of  questions  are  determined  by  the  two  ofHcers  alone. 

i.  Crfrd— TbeSamariUnshavenoformuUofbelief 
or  set  articles  of  faith,  excepting  four  great  tenets:  (1) 
to  believe  in  Jeliovah  as  the  onlv  God;  (3)  lo  be- 
lieve in  Hoses  as  the  only  lawgiver;  (3)  to  believe  in 
the  n'^in  (_Torah),  Pentateuch,  as  the  only  divine 
hook ;  (4)  lo  believe  in  Mount  Gerizim  as  the  only 
house  of  God.  These  are  the  cardinal  points  of  the 
Samaritan  faith;  but  so  far  as  a  mure  detailed  theologi- 
cal creed  is  concerned,  the  thirteen  articles  drawn  up 
by  Maimonides  would  as  well  express  the  Samaritan 

the  Jewish  faith.     These  consist  of  a  belief,  in  God 

Creator  and  Governor;  in  one  God  only;  in  hia  not 
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being  corporeal;  in  God  being  first  and  last  of  all 
things;  in  God  as  the  only  object  of  prayer;  in  the 
truth  of  prophecy ;  in  the  truthfulness  and  superiority 
of  Moses ;  in  the  law  as  the  enactment  of  Moses ;  in  the 
unchangeableness  of  the  law ;  in  the  omniscience  of 
God;  in  rewards  and  punishments;  in  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah;  and  in  a  general  resurrection  {British 
JewSy  p.  68).  Here  it  is  important  to  observe  that  their 
only  authority  in  theology  is  the  Pentateuch — nothing 
is  divine  and  binding  but  the  Toinh;  all  their  dc^mas 
are  believed,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be  founded 
upon  that  sacred  volume ;  and  they  are,  in  fact,  strict- 
ly and  wholly  the  disciples  of  Moses.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  a  subject  of  no  little  interest  to  the  Biblical 
student  to  observe  how  many  of  the  principal  doctrines 
of  revealed  truth  are  held  by  the  Samaritans  to  be  the 
teaching  of  the  law.  For  instance,  they  found  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  state  upon  Exod.  iii,  &--**  I  am  the  God 
of  thy  father,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac, 
and  the  God  of  Jacob ;"  being  the  very  passage  quoted 
by  the  Saviour,  and  drawing  from  it  the  same  conclu- 
sion that  "  he  is  not  the  (vod  of  the  dead,  but  the  God 
of  the  living"  (Mark  xii,  26,  27) ;  and  that  of  a  resur- 
rection they  hold  to  be  clearly  revealed  in  Gen.  ix,  6 — 
**And  surely  your  blood  of  your  lives  will  I  require; 
at  the  hand  of  every  beast  will  I  require  it,  and  at  the 
hand  of  man ;  at  the  hand  of  every  man's  brother  will 
I  require  the  life  of  man."  But  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  the  influence  of  Christianity  is  discernible 
in  several  points  of  modem  Samaritanism,  as  well  as 
of  modem  Judaism ;  and  that  some  doctrines  may  be 
regarded  as  affiliated  to  the  Torah  rather  than  induct- 
eil  therefrom.  Their  doctrine  concerning  the  Messiah, 
although  inflnttely  below  the  conception  of  the  New 
Test,,  is  yet  far  superior  to  that  of  the  Jews,  They 
never  call  him  Messiah—that  name  not  being  in  the  law 
— but  Tahebahi  tX^TiT^  or  the  Arabic  equivalent,  AU 
Mudtfy  the  Restorer.  They  believe  him  to  be  a  man,  a 
son  of  Joseph,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  according  to  the 
words  of  Moses  (Deuu  xxxiii,  16).  The  promise  of  his 
coming  was  made  by  Moses — '*  The  Lord  thy  God  will 
raise  up  unto  thee  a  prophet  from  the  midst  of  thee,  of 
thy  brethren,  like  unto  me ;  unto  him  ye  shall  hearken" 
(Deut.  xviii,  15).  He  is  to  be  not  a  kins:  &"d  conquer- 
or, but  a  great  teacher.  His  mission  is  not  to  shed 
blood,  but  to  heal  the  nations ;  not  to  make  war,  but  to 
bring  peace.  He  will  restore  the  law  to  its  purity, 
preach  it  to  the  world,  and  bring  all  the  nations  over  to 
its  practice.  In  fact,  he  will  be  a  great  reformer,  ex- 
pressly sent  by  the  Almighty,  and  endowed  with  the 
necessary  qualifications  to  perform  so  great  and  glori- 
ous a  work.  Following  his  direction,  they  believe  that 
the  congregation  will  repair  to  Gerizim.  where,  under 
the  "  twelve  stones,"  they  will  find  the  Ten  Command- 
roenfa,  and  under  the  stone  of  Bethel  the  golden  vessels 
of  the  temple  and  the  manna.  After  one  hundred  and 
ten  years  the  Prophet  is  to  die  and  be  buried  beside  Jo- 
seph in  the  valley.  Soon  afterwards,  on  the  conclusion 
of  seven  thousand  years  from  its  foundation,  the  world 
is  to  come  to  an  end. 

3.  Synagogue. — They  themselves  never  call  it  syna- 
gogue. Sometimes  they  use  the  Arabic  term  hit  Al' 
laky  house  of  God,  but  the  common  appellation  is  kin' 
shahf  nC3p,  place  of  assembly ;  equivalent  to  the  Greek 
rrvvaywyj^,  and  the  Hebrew  rDI33n  rT'S.     At  present 

they  have  but  one,  a  small  and  unsightly  building,  but 
large  enough  for  their  community.  Its  extreme  length 
measures  thirty-seven  feet  five  inches,  with  a  breadth  of 
eighteen  feet.  A  part  of  the  floor— namely,  that  of  the 
right-hand  diWsion  in  the  accompanying  plan — is  raised 
a  foot  higher  than  the  remaining  portion.  On  the  left- 
hand  side  is  a  recess  some  four  feet  square.  The  ceil- 
ing is  vaulted,  and  from  it  hang  two  very  primitive 
chandeliers  and  a  small  oil-lamp.  In  the  roof  is  a  cir- 
cular, dome -like  window  to  admit  light  and  air,  the 
only  opening  besides  the  door.    The  small,  square  re- 
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cess  is  the  mushah,  or  altar,  which  is  considered  to  be 
the  most  sacred  spot  in  the  building.  It  is  here  the 
Torah,  or  Law  of  Moses,  is  kept,  in  the  form  of  a  roll 
and  in  this  respect  the  muAah  answers  to  the  Jewish 
cheL  But  it  has  a  further  sacredness  attached  to  iL 
During  the  existence  of  the  temple  on  Gerizim  saeri- 
,  fices  were  slain  on  the  altar,  but  since  its  demolition 
thev  are  considered  unlawful;  therefore  the  vm^k 
takes  the  place  of  the  altar,  and  prayer  that  of  sacrifice. 
Its  place  in  the  synagogue,  therefore,  fronts  the  spot 
whereon  the  temple  formerly  stood,  so  that  when  the 
worshippers,  during  service,  look  towards  the  sacred  re- 
cess their  faces  may  be  turned  to  Mount  Gerizim.  A 
large,  square  veil  hangs  continually  in  front  of  the  »iir«- 
bah,  in  order  to  screen  it  from  the  gaze  of  the  people, 
as  no  one  is  permitted  to  enter  it  but  the  two  officials. 
The  congregation  consists  of  males  only ;  but  in  this 
particular  the  Samaritans  do  not  stand  alone,  as  it  is 
common  to  the  natives  of  all  creeds,  with  the  exception 
of  the  few  Christian  Protestants  in  the  countrv.  Shouki 
the  females  wish  to  be  present,  they  are  at  liberty  to 
gather  outside  the  building  in  the  court  and  listen  t« 
the  service,  but  no  more.  On  this  point  Jews  and  Sa- 
maritans agree,  but  not  with  regard  to  the  number  nec- 
essary to  constitute  a  congregation.  With  the  first 
there  must  be  a  mingan — i.  e.  ten  males  of  full  age — pres- 
ent before  the  congregation  is  legal  and  the  service 
can  be  read ;  but  with  the  Samaritans  there  is  no  rule, 
but,  like  the  Christian  practice,  it  may  be  formed  of 
any  number  met  together  to  worship.  They  ne\'er  as- 
semble in  the  synagogue  during  week-days  except  on 
the  feasts  and  fasts.  On  the  Sabbath  they  have  three 
sen'ices.  The  first  is  a  short  one  at  sunset  on  Fridiy, 
at  which  time  their  Sabbath  commences.  The  seocmd 
is  early  on  the  following  morning,  and  is  much  the 
longest  and  most  important,  for  during  this  service,  the 
law  is  shown.  The  minister  takes  it  out  of  the  tfwt' 
bahi  removes  its  covering,  opens  the  silver-gilt  cas«  in 
which  it  is  kept,  and  exhibits  to  the  congregation /that 
column  of  the  text  which  contains  Aaron's  bU 
(Numb,  vi,  24-27),  when  they  step  forward  to  kij 
sacred  scroll.  The  last  service  is  on  Saturdav! 
noon  a  little  before  sunset,  and  consists  of  prayei>J 
spersed  with  portions  of  the  law,  and  arranged 
liturgy.  The  language  being  all  Hebrew,  the 
understand  the  service  but  ver>'  imperfectly,  tl^ 
cials  with  one  or  two  others  excepted.  It  is  pei 
in  a  kind  of  chant  or  cantillation  most  peculiar] 
character.     It  differs  nearlv  as  much  from  the 

w 

Arab  music  as  from  that  of  Europeans,  and 
have  an  origin  both  ancient  and  peculiar.     The^^ 
seventy  different  melodies,  composed,  according  tot 
tradition,  by  the  seventy  elders  of  Israel  in  the  tii^ 
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1.  Saerrd  Srataia. — An  imporuiit  part  of  Ihe  S*- 
a  oT  the  nbacrTMicc  of  ceruin 
le  are  ts  fiillowt: 
(I.)  The  Si-bbatk^-Uki  tbe  JewB,  [hfly  nckon  their 
diji  rrom  sunaei  lo  suDSFt,  accurdiiig  IB  [he  eipragiun 
in  Gene*i* — "Ami  the  evening  uiil  the  moniine  were 
ihc  Gnt  day."  The  Sabbuh,  iberefure,  u  alieaily  uid, 
oHnriwnces  at  mruet  on  Fridiy  and  epda 
Katurday.    This  day  ibey  keep  mnM  Mrk 

(ceoiding  to  tbe  worde  uf  the  law  in  Exnri.  xx,S-IO. 
To  Ihb  cnmmand  they  sdliere  moat  faith rully,icce|itiiig 
it  in  iu  literal  fulneaa.  llniike  the  Jew*,  they  empliiy 
o  light  their  Area  or  uiuff  their  can- 
"    ep  the  Sabhath      ' 


IM  gnfjit,  ox  tientiles,  to 
ilk*,  but  all  within  t' 
Cooseijuently  they  nt 


"Ye  shall 

fire  tlmHighont  yoar  hatiiiatioiw  upon  the  Sabbath  day" 
( Rxod.  xxxr,  3).  Nut  a  lamp  or  a  candle  ever  bumi 
intbeit  hooseaoria  tbeiynagogue  nn  that  day.  When 
daikneea  c«aea  i>a  during  the  reading  of  the  opening 
Krviee  do  Friday  evening,  they  never  intmducs  lights, 
bai  Goiab  Ihe  aervice  in  the  dark,  and  Temain 
ibeir  honaea  until  they  retire  ta  rest.  Their  tin 
(EKit  idea  of  keeping  the  Sabbath  holy  is  to  r 
quiet — never  ta  go  out  of  their  dwelling*  except 
tjatgfigM ;  and  tbe  aecond  is,  to  live  more  gene 
than  on  ordiuary  days,  but  the  cooking  is  all  prepared 
00  Friday.  Although  they  carefully  '  '  - 
liuid  of  work,  even  the  most  trifling  actions,  they  keep 
DO  iDch  guard  on  their  language  nor  check  on  their 
tbougbta,  but  feel  at  liberty  to  talk  about  anything 
and  everything;  and  of  a  higher  and  purer  mode  of 
ssDctifjing  the  day  (hey  have  no  ideL 

(2.)  Tkt  An)  Moon. — Kext  in  frequency,  bnl  not  in 
importance,  to  the  obeerrance  of  the  Sabbath  is  that  of 
the  new  moon,  tbe  rrotk  hadttk,  equivalent  to  tbe  Jew- 
ish Totk  ckodetk.  The  new  moon  ii  saovilly  watched 
htj  and  the  afternoon  imniediately  following  its  ap- 
pearance, about  half-past  fuur,  (he  Samaritans  assemble 
in  tbe  synagogue  to  perform  tbe  appointed  service.  It 
conastsof  prescribed  prayencotnpoaed  for  the 
iniemtixed  with  portions  of  the  law,  especially  those 
referriiiK  to  tbe  beginning  of  months  (N  ' 
uTiii,  11-14).  During  the  recital  of  the 
whole  of  which  lasts  about  (wo  houia,  the  i 
bibila  one  of  the  roU-copies  of  the  Pentat 


(3l)  The  Ftattt  and  Failt^-Tbe  Samarila 
Itiien  to  feMivala.  In  (his  they  greatly  d 
ibetr  Jewiah  brethren,  as  well  as  from  some 
HnRDunitiei.  In  the  Jewbh  calendar  there 
thirty  snch  seaaous  of  greater  or 
in  the  Samaritan  only  eighl,  ux  of  which  are  com- 
Bawled  in  tbe  law,  the  other  two  being  less  impoctanL 
These  are  tbe  following: 

(a.)  Karaban  Afhtah,  or  Jewish  riDBn  in,  Pon- 
mr.  This  ii  the  memorial  of  their  great  nations)  de- 
Brermce  from  Egypt  (Enod,  lii).  The  time  of  iu 
niebfalion  ia  the  flfteenth  day  of  their  month  Nisan, 
Id  tbe  evening  of  the  day :  but  should  that  happen  to 
be  a  Sabbath,  the  feast  is  held  on  the  previous  day. 
Iu  plooe  of  celebration  ia  Mount  Ueriiim,  which  they 
luoDdapoo  Enod-iii,  18.  Therefore,  eariy  on  the  mom' 
iog  of  the  foaitecnd)  day  the  whole  community,  with 
Itw  ezceptiona,  cloae  their  dwellinga  in  the  city,  and 
(iambn  up  the  Mount,  ou  tbe  top  of  which,  and  in  fVont 
of  the  ruin*  of  tbeir  ancient  temple,  they  pitch  their 
Vais  in  a  circle.  The  lambt,flve  or  nx  in  number,  and 
~wiib«at  blemish,"  are  brought  on  the  tenth  day,  and 
Aoing  tbe  intervening  days  are  carefully  kept,  and 
daaly  waahed  as  a  nrt  of  puHflcallon  to  til  them  for 
,  Ikt  paaefaal  aerrice  (camp.  John  v,  2).  On  the  sacred 
I  ifM,  aeai  Ihe  tent^  a  Are  is  kindled,  orer  which  two  i 
1X.-U 


FlaDorUunntGeriilni. 


caldrons  full  of  water  sre  placed.  Another  Sre  ia  kin- 
dled close  by  in  a  kind  of  circular  pit  sunk  into  the 
ground,  where  tbe  lamba  are  to  be  roasted.  At  sunset 
tbe  lambs  are  slaughtered  by  Ave  or  six  young  men 
dressed  in  hlue  rob^  of  unbleached  calico,  having  (heir 
loins  girded,  who  dip  their  Angers  in  the  streaming 
blood  and  with  it  mark  the  futeheada  and  notes  of  the 
children.  The  boiling  water  is  carefully  poured  over 
the  dead  Ismbe,  and,  when  fleeced,  the  right  fore-legs, 
wbich  belong  to  tbe  prii^t,  are  removed  and  placed  on 
wood  already  laid  for  the  purpose,  together  with  the 
entrails:  salt  is  added,  and  they  are  then  burned.  The 
lambs  are  now  spitted  and  lowered  into  (he  oven.  The 
spit  is  a  long  pole  thrust  through  IVom  head  l«  \i 


peg  t< 


'ent  Ihe  carcass  from  slipping  off.  At  midnight 
lambs  are  taken  up,  when  the  paschal  feast  com. 
cea.  A  large  copper  dish  filled  with  unleavened 
*  and  bitter  herbs  rolled  up  together  is  brought  in 
'iistributed  among  Ihe  congregation,  all  the  adults 

heir  hands,  according  to  the  command  (Eaod.  xii. 

The  lambs  are  then  laid  upon  carpets  and  strewn 

'  with  bitter  beriia,  all  the  congregation,  i.  e.  the 

men,  standing  in  two  rows,  one  on  each  side  of  tbe 

peculiar  tn  tbe  day  ia  recited  by  the  two  officiala  in 
turn,  and  when  the  reading  has  arrived  at  a  certain 
piHnt,  all  the  expectant  auditors  stoop  at  once,  and,  aa 
and  hunger,  tear  away  the  fluh  piecemeal 
fingers,  arkd  carry  portions  to  the  females 


In  ■ 


whole  diatppears  except  some  fragments,  whii 
refully  gsthered  up,  not  a  particle  being  left,  which, 
Llh  the  bonca,  are  sll  burned  in  a  tire  kindled  for  that 
irpoee  [Eiod.  lii,  10).  On  the  following  day  rejoic- 
gs  continue ;  Ash,  rice,  and  eggs  are  eaten,  wine  and 
~  hymns,  generally  impromptu,  are 


unable 


le  hiU,  but  in  their  own  quarter  in 


ng.    Here  we  ra 
lieep  the  Passov 

(i.)  Moed  Aphtah,  answering  to  the  Jewish  in 
n^SSn,  DC  Feau  of  Unleavened  Cakes.  Although  (his 
feast  is  intimately  connected  with  tbe  former,  still,  strict- 
y  speaking,  they  are  two  distinct  solemnities,  the  Feaat 
if  the  Passover  commemorating  the  protection  given 
them  when  the  firat-bom  of  the  Egyptians  were  sUin, 
and  that  of  Ihe  Unleavened  Bread  commemorating  the 
beginning  of  their  march  out  of  Egypt.  Tbe  distinction 
-         "  led  in  the  Samaritan  than 

<t  pre- 
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ed  bread  out  of  its  dwelling,  and  a  most  careful  search 
is  made,  so  that  the  least  fragment  may  not  remain. 
Thus  by  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  day,  all  leavened 
bread  and  fermented  drink  are  laid  aside,  and  unleav- 
ened bread  alone  must  be  used  during  the  seven  follow- 
ing days,  according  to  the  law  (£xod.  xii,  18-20).  This 
bread  they  call  masatf  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  mats- 
ttoth;  and  the  cake  is  made  in  the  same  form  as  the 
Jewish  matstsoth,  except  that  it  is  a  little  laiger,  but  of 
the  same  thickness.  The  Samaritans,  like  some  of  the 
strict  Jews,  hang  up  some  of  the  cakes  in  their  bouses  till 
the  next  Passover,  believing  them  to  have  the  power 
of  charms  in  warding  off  evils  and  drawing  many  bless- 
ings upon  the  family.  The  lirst  and  seventh  days  of 
the  feast  are  kept  holy,  according  to  Exod.  xii,  16,  but 
the  seventh  is  considered  the  most  sacred  of  the  two. 
At  early  mom  they  form  themselves  into  a  procession 
and  clamber  up  Gerizim,  **in  honor  of  God."  There,  on 
the  sacred  spot,  the  priest  repeats  the  service  for  the 
day,  which  consists  of  lengthy  portions  of  the  law  in- 
terspersed with  prayers  and  songs. 

(c.)  Chanuint  the  "fiftieth,"  equivalent  to  the  Iltvnj- 
Kotrrii,  Pentecoit,  of  the  New  Test.  It  is  thus  called  be- 
cause it  falls  upon  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  morrow  of 
the  Sabbath  of  the  Unleavened  Bread.  The  Samaritans 
differ  from  the  Jews  in  reckoning  these  days.  The 
latter  begin  to  count  them  from  the  second  day  of  the 
Unleavened  Bread,  on  whatever  day  of  the  week  it  may 
happen ;  but  the  Samaritans  commence  on  the  morrow 
of  the  Sabbath  which  fiUls  within  the  days  of  that 
feast,  and  cite  as  their  authority  Lev.  xxiii,  15, 16.  It 
is  kept  as  a  day  to  '*  rejoice  before  the  Lord  their  God," 
on  account  of  the  bounties  of  his  providence  and  the 
liberty  to  enjoy  them  in  their  own  promised  land 
(Deut.  xvi,  9-12).  This  day  likewise  they  go  up  Ger- 
izim in  procession,  and  on  the  same  place  as  before  the 
service  for  the  day  is  gone  through,  which  contains  all 
the  references  made  in  the  law  to  the  harvest,  as  well 
as  prayers  and  songs. 

(d)  A  rishrsktnif  similar  to  the  Jewish  Rosh-hcukanah, 
and  always  falls  on  the  1st  of  Tisri,  that  month  being 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  year  with  the  Samari- 
tans as  with  the  Jews.  They  keep  this  day  as  a  holy 
convocation,  in  which  no  servile  work  is  done  (Lev. 
xxiii,  24).  They  attend  synagogue,  and  the  service 
lasts  about  six  hours;  but  they  neither  have  "blowing 
of  trumpets,"  as  in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  nor  is  the  day 
regarded  with  the  importance  attached  to  it  by  the 
Jews. 

(e.)  Kibburimf  equivalent  to  the  Jewish  Yom  Kippur, 
D'^*|SiB3n  Di*^,  Day  of  Atonement  of  the  Jews,  which 
is  held  on  the  tenth  day  of  Tishri,  according  to  the 
command  (Lev.  xxiii,  27-82).  In  a  strict  point  of  view, 
this  is  the  most  important  day  in  the  Samaritan  calen- 
dar. On  the  ninth  day  of  the  month,  just  two  hours 
before  sunset,  all  the  community,  both  male  and  female, 
purify  themselves  by  the  free  application  of  clean  run- 
ning water,  after  which  they  partake  of  the  last  meal 
before  the  great  fast.  The  meal  must  be  finished  at 
least  half  an  hour  before  sunset,  when  a  rigid  fast  is 
observed  until  half  an  hour  after  sunset  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  making  altogether  a  fast  of  twenty-five  hours. 
During  this  time  neither  man,  nor  woman,  nor  child — 
not  even  the  sick  or  suckling — is  permitted  to  taste  a 
morsel  of  bread  or  a  drop  of  water.  No  indulgence, 
however  trifling  it  may  be,  is  permitted,  and  the  whole 
fast  is  kept  with  such  rigor  that  even  medicine  to 
the  sick  would  on  no  account  be  administered.  The 
day  is  therefore  looked  forward  to  with  no  little  anxie- 
ty. They  assemble  at  the  synagogue  a  little  before 
sunset,  when  the  service  commences  and  is  kept  up  in 
solemn  darkness  through  the  night.  It  consists  of  the 
reading  of  the  law,  together  with  special  prayers  and 
supplications,  portions  of  which  are  sung  to  their  an- 
cient melodies.  The  following  morning  they  form  a 
procession  and  visit  the  tombs  of  some  of  their  proph- 


et*, where  they  repeat  a  portion  of  the  service,  and  on 
their  return  at  noon  it  is  resumed  in  the  synagogue. 
As  it  draws  to  a  conclusion  the  principal  ceremony 
takes  place— namely,  the  exhibition  of  the  ancient  ndl 
of  the  law,  believed  by  them  to  be  written  by  Abishu, 
the  great-grandson  of  Aaron.  Before  the  roll  is  coro-- 
ed  and  replaced,  all  step  forward  with  eagerness  to  kis 
it,  as  the  opportunity  only  occurs  annually.  The  ser- 
vice is  undertaken  by  the  priest  and  minister  altemste- 
ly,  Mrith  the  occasional  help  of  one  of  the  congregation. 
A  little  after  sunset  the  anxious  and  tedious  duties  of 
the  solemn  day  are  over. 

(/.)  Sekuth^  the  Jewish  n'iSO,  TabemacUs.  They 
begin  this  festival  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  same 
month,  and  keep  it  for  seven  days,  conforming  literally 
to  the  injunctions  in  Lev.  xxiii,  84-36, 40-48.  On  the 
eleventh  day  they  begin  the  erection  of  the  booths, 
which  must  be  finished  by  the  morning  of  the  four- 
teenth. These  are  raised  in  the  courts  of  their  houses, 
in  the  open  air.  On  each  day  of  this  feast  service  is 
held  in  the  synagogue  both  morning  and  evening,  and 
they  make  in  procession  a  daily  ascent  of  Gerizim,  "in 
honor  of  God."  No  servile  work  is  done,  nor  is  any 
business  transacted  during  these  days,  of  which  the 
eighth  and  last  is  held  the  roost  sacred. 

Besides  the  sacred  seasons  already  mentioned,  they 
have  two  others  of  less  important  character.  The  fim 
is  ReoMh-askena,  Roth-hashanah  of  the  Jews,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  It  is  held,  not  on  the  first  day  of 
Tishri,  the  beginning  of  the  civil  year,  but  on  tbe'thiit 
day  of  Nisan,  the  commencement  of  their  ecclesiastical 
year.  The  day  is  not  kept  sacred,  for  they  all  foUow 
their  usual  vocations;  they  simply  attend  a  short  sei^ 
vice  in  the  synagt^ue  both  morning  and  evening.  The 
next  is  Purim,  not,  like  that  of  the  Jews,  held  in  the 
month  Adar  to  commemorate  the  national  deliverance 
through  queen  Esther,  but  held  in  the  preceding  month, 
Shebat,  in  commemoration  of  the  missicm  of  Moses  to 
deliver  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt. 

4.  Sacred  Places, — ^The  religious  rites  of  Palestine, 
whether  performed  in  honor  of  the  true  God  or  that  of 
idols,  were  celebrated  from  the  earliest  ages  on  the  top 
of  the  highest  mountains.  The  Hebrew  lawgiver  felt 
it  necessary  to  enjoin  on  the  Israelites  the  duty  of  de- 
stroying all  these  sacred  high  places  on  their  coming 
into  possession  of  the  land  (Deut  xii,  2-5);  but  ^ 
deeply  rooted  was  this  form  of  worship  in  the  religious 
feelings  of  Israel,  as  of  the  surrounding  nations,  that  it 
proved  a  snare  to  them  for  many  ages.  It  was  thei« 
early  sympathies  that  made  Mount  Gerizim  so  Mcrcd 
to  the  children  of  Ephraim  ever  since  the  conquest, 
and  in  the  same  spirit  have  the  Samaritans  regarded 
it  through  all  ages  even  to  this  day.  Their  great  holy 
place  is  Gerizim.  This  mountain  they  hold  to  be  the 
earth's  centre,  the  house  of  God,  the  highest  mountain 
on  earth,  the  only  one  not  covered  by  the  flood,  the  site 
of  altars  raised  by  Adam,  Seth,  and  Noah,  the  Mount 
Moriah  of  Abraham's  sacrifice,  the  Bethel  or  Luz  of  Ja- 
cob's vision,  and  the  place  where  Joshua  erected  first  an 
altar,  next  the  tabernacle,  and  finally  a  temple.  On  its 
slope  the  cave  of  Makkedah  is  also  shown,  though  now 
closed  up.  Just  as  tlie  Jew  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
turns  his  face  in  prayer  towards  the  Temple  mount  at 
Jerusalem,  so  does  the  Samaritan  to  Gerizim,  his  temple 
mount.  To  him  it  is  "  the  house  of  God,"  **  the  bouse 
of  Jehovah,"  "  the  mountain  of  the  worid,"  "  God's  moun- 
tain," "  the  Sanctuary,"  "  the  mountain  of  the  Divine 
Presence,"  and  other  such  like  titles — all  flowing  from 
their  extravagant  notions  of  its  sacredneas.  They 
rarely  write  its  name  without  the  addition  **  the  house 
of  God."  It  was  this  same  spirit  that  moved  the  woman 
of  Samaria  to  answer  the  Saviour  with  such  an  air  of 
pride — "Our  fathers  worshipped  in  this  monntaiu"  (John 
iv,  20).     See  Gbkizim. 

But  Samaritanism  has  other  holy  placea.  These  are 
the  tombs  of  their  early  prophets  and  holy  men — viz. 
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Joseph,  Eleaxar,  Ithamar,  Pbinebaa,  Joshua,  Caleb,  the 
sereoty  elders,  and  Eldad  and  Medad.  All  these,  ao- 
coidiiig  to  their  tradition  are  buried  in  the  neighbor- 
hood  of  Shechem,  and  on  certain  occasions  the  congre- 
giiioa  visit  them,  when  portions  of  the  law  and  prayers 
are  repeated.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
tombs  of  Phinehas  and  Eleazar,  but  even  more  so  with 
that  of  Joseph,  which  they  visit  frequently. 

IIL  Local  /MercUure.— Before  giving  a  summary  of 
the  books  of  the  modem  Samaritans,  it  is  necessary  to 
remark  that  they  are,  to  a  obtain  extent,  a  trilingual 
peopk.  Of  these  lai^Tuages  the  first  is  Hebrew.  The 
£M:t  of  its  being  the  language  of  the  Law  of  Moees  makes 
it  to  them,  as  to  the  Jews,  the  ieskon  hak4code*k^  or  holy 
tongue.  All  their  sacred  books  and  their  religious  ser- 
vices are  therefore  in  Hebrew,  although  it  is  to  them, 
with  few  exceptions,  a  dead  language.  The  second  is 
the  Samaritan.  Its  basis  was  the  Hebrew,  and  it  was 
thorooghly  Shemitic  in  framework ;  but  its  superstruct- 
are  contained  many  anomalies,  some  of  which  were 
harsh  and  foreign.  See  Samaritan  Lanouaob.  From 
what  DOW  remains  of  it,  its  general  construction  seems 
rery  simple,  and  not  unfrequently  lucid  and  forcible; 
and,  as  pronounced  by  the  Samaritans,  it  is  much  more 
euphonioos  than  the  Arabic.  Soon  afler  the  Moham- 
medao  conquest  of  Palestine,  it  gradually  lapsed  into  a 
dead  language.  The  ouly  literature  now  remaining  in 
ii  consists  of  the  forms  of  the  Pentateuch  and  a  few 
other  works^  above  noticed.  The  third  tongue  is  the 
Arabic,  the  language  of  their  conquerors.  This  soon 
mpplanted  the  Samaritan,  and  has  ever  since  remained 
their  vernacular,  and  most  of  their  works  have  been 
truslated  into  Arabic  for  the  sake  of  such  of  their  peo- 
ple as  anderstand  no  other. 

It  is  difficult,  at  this  time,  to  determine  to  what  ex- 
tent the  ancient  Samaritan  literature  was  developed, 
though  there  is  enough  evidence  to  show  that  much 


mental  activity  existed  among  the  people  in  former 
ages.  Of  their  literary  productions  but  little  remains, 
owing  in  part  to  the  destructive  hand  of  time,  but  much 
more  to  the  ravages  they  suffered  during  the  first  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  sera,  and  again  under  the  Mo- 
hammedan rule.  The  works  now  known  as  extant 
may  be  classified  under  four  heads,  and  we  arrange  the 
lists  according  to  the  Samaritan  dates,  including  some 
already  enumerated  under  Samaritan  Literature. 

1.  TheolofficaL— It  is  to  this  class  most  belong,  and 
the  first  on  the  list  is  the  Torah,  or  Law  of  Muses.  See 
Samaritan  Pentateuch. 

RlmlalAehbor  laraU^  a  work  explaininfr  the  feasts,  their 
object,  aud  mauner  of  keeping  ihem,  by  Eleazar,  a  priest 
who  Is  said  to  have  lived  iu  tbe  6th  ceuiury  after  the  con- 
qiie«t  of  Palestine  by  the  tribes.  (Computed  in  Hebrew, 
of  which  there  is  an  Arabic  trauslatiuu.) 

Shartehf  an  exposiiion  of  the  book  of  Bxodns  by  vari- 
ous authors.  (Written  in  Hebrew,  with  au  Arabic  trans- 
lation.   No  date,  bnt  ancient.) 

El-AmiTt  a  commentary  on  portions  of  the  law  by  Ms- 
raka,  who  flourished  about  fifty  years  before  Christ.  (He- 
brew, with  an  Arabic  translation.) 

Sharieh^  an  exposition  of  Genesis  f^om  the  beginning 
to  ch.xxviii:  the  author  not  known,  bnt  dates  from  the 
2d  century  of  our  lera.  (Written  iu  Hebrew,  but,  like  tbe 
former,  has  an  Arabic  translation.) 

Sl-KaJL  This  is  a  work  discussing  the  doctrines  con- 
tained  in  the  law.  written  by  Jubeph  el-Askari,  A.D.  700. 
(Hebrew  aud  Arabic) 

JfosaU  Ckilajlj  n  work  discussing  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  by  MunnJi  Naphes  ed- 
Din,  who  lived  iu  the  12th  century.  (Hebrew  and  Arabic) 
m-JUulhalal  Ji  en-A'ttoAi,  an  explanation  of  the  laws  oi 
marriage,  by  Abul-Barakai,  who  lived  in  the  12ib  century. 
(Hebrew  and  Arabic) 

Kitab  A'MlnUh^  a  work  on  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
wills  and  tesuments.  (Written  by  tbe  same  author,  in 
Hebrew,  with  an  Arabic  translation.) 

Sharichf  a  historical  exposition  of  the  law,  showing 
how  the  ancients  observed  it ;  written  by  El-Hhabr  Ju- 
cub  In  the  12th  century.    (In  Hebrew  onlv.) 

Sharich.  an  expositiiin  of  the  book  of  Exodus,  by  Qha- 
zal  ed-Duik,  of  the  13th  century.    (In  Hebrew  and  Arabic) 
Sharich,  a  btmk  explaining  the  blessings 
and  cursings  of  the  law,  by  Ibrahim  el-Ka)si, 
of  tbe  16th  century.    (Hebrew  and  Arabic) 

Risatat  el' A  ruhcui,  a  book  on  the  days  of  the 
month  upon  wlilch  the  feasts  were  to  be  held, 
written  by  Ibrahim  il-Abi,  an  author  of  the 
18th  century.    (Hebrew  and  Arabic.) 

Sh(i$  iehf  an  exposition  of  the  whole  book 
of  Genesis,  written  by  Musalem  el-Muijara, 
of  the  last  century.    (Hebrew  and  Arabic) 

Shar'icht  an  exposition  of  the  books  of  Le- 
viticus and  Numbers,  by  Ghazal  el-Matar1. 
who  lived  in  the  last  century.    (Hebrew  and 
Arabic) 
Sharleh,  a  work  concerning  the  Eternal,  to- 


gether  with  certain  social  polntf,  principally 
marriage  and  the  Sabbath,  by  Qnazal  ibii- 
Ramiyahh.  (Hebrew  and  Arabic,  bnt  with- 
out date.) 


2.  LUurgicaL  —  This  class  comprises  all 

•^fyj//  •"^lif  ^  '^®  books  relating  to  their  public  and  pri- 

U^  ~»^sQ^MA/^  ^iC^  ifto^ thf^ntM^fn^/*    ^  j^  vate  services,  such  as  the  feasts  and  fasts, 

*tt       /VXa»ftDC'DC<^'fr^  ifMiUM  '^^^^^^f^9f^^flA9  1  circumcision,  marriage,  and  burial.    They 

"^  '  *~  DQtUx'  ^'^>  *^  #  consist  of  passages  firom  the  Torah,  inter- 

^      /^-SMf 9^*^1(09^ '2f^^'4Cmf«9y*4HHl  m  Bpened  with  prayers  and  poetic  composi- 

ftifTf^i^tt^e^^  9^'>^jl  •«A9^4»*M^  *<9il^bM;^BIfK  ^  *»<>"*»  ^^^  reading  of  which  U  principally 

i^  3A»^'-C5^*^Jft*«W?f^Art«-'«    tMf^^i^t%'\'^^b^f9^*^  A  performed  with  a  kind ofcantillation;  hence 

I9i  itff»i»  '4^fM^"9fVMH'9:nff^f^  ^'Aff^^^fifb^ifi^^  Z  V  ^*»®  ^'™  ^^'^'^  generally  applied  to  these 

•^  ^*flW:S^*^V*^  'nm^tqN-  *ic9«vyglA9tfk  *fta^V  S  ^^^^    ^^'^  ^^^^  "  "®*^^-^  ■*  extensive  as 

SH  ^/l^nf¥MB^9^  »««Wf?k  «/<?^«»W»^WI  '^rai  ^*  '^®  theological,  and  conUius  much  interest- 

TMi0i^*'ff^*'^^*»^9f,4t^^*9a:'m2  •  -^l^dAW'^f^  W^4d  4C  '"g  ™*"^'  *"^  "**"y  beautiful  passages,  but 

•^  ifA0  •!2i*Wf^  'flWv^  ''^  ^  ^^^  works  have  not  yet  received  the  atten- 

_      *  ,  tion  they  deserve.  The  most  important  are 

Specimen  of  an  Andent  Samaritan  Pentateuch.    (Prom  a  Photograph.)  ^he  services  for  the  annual  feasts  and  fasts, 

't'Ei?5i'„rK!S*"Srtif  H^'S^ra^^  «l«^«n  >«  number-namely,  one  for  the  or- 

Ena,  «ad  u*  *>m,j  on  Uie  muiiucript  i«  kept  with  It.  Th«  whole  con»uu  of  S17  Imtm,  dlnsry  Sabbaths  throughout  the  year ;  one 

St5S'-3-fe"  lr«:i.'J?:.S°J"Af".".t?S:C»';!l^!S^^^  «"  'he  two  Sabbatha  preceding  P.a«>ver; 

w*akdbl«.    TberMlmwiaicriptonlyb«gii»ata«D.  xl,  11;  Uirae  ImYca  are  added  at  ©ne  for  the  PaSSOVCr:  One  for  the  daVS  of 

Okeead  fcr  protectloa,  ■iter  DeaU  kxIx,  30.    The  whole  la  much  worn,  and  meaanrea  _-    ,  j   t»        j  *      ^l      ^*w      j 

•bm  lBck«  bj  nlM  hichea,  and  dirae  inchaa  In  Uileknaaa.    The  taxi  ia  dtrlded  Into  par-  Unleavened  Bread ;  One  fOT  the  fifty  days 

jr«f*e,»l»h  rara— ,  aenlmeca,  and  worda  Mparated  by  a  rinfrie  doU    Worda  are  not  al-  fnllnwinir  Pnamvitr  •  nnp  fnr  PpnfJwvMt  •  fin« 

!•*»*  to  he  htoken  by  the  line,  bnt.  In  order  lo  fill  np  the  line.  Ute  laat  letter*  are  farther  »OUOWing  rSSSOVer ,  OUC  lOr  renceCOSC ,  one 

ifart^wlsH  Umj  form  the  word  JcAoeoA,  which  la  read  Elmmt,    The  letters  are  not  m  for  the   Ist  of  Tisri;    OUC   for  the   DaV  of 


MallMthoea 


"0.  The  hand  b  atoMty  and  nnlfbmi.   Tbe  Deealofnie  Is  not  numbered  by  mnr>dnal  let-     Atonement;   OUC  for  the  Tabcmacles;   OUC 
tart  (la  tkia  rcapaet  t»  »»Mnbl«a  AMahoa'a  roll),  and  lo,  alan,  the  paraffrapha  are  neither     fo^  x.\\%  first  day  of  the  year,  and  one  for  the 

year. 


■n (•  tua  rcapaet  Ii  reaamMea  AOtanoa'a  roH),  and  lo,  aian,  tna  parafrrapM  are  neither  fnr  thA  nrsf  Hat 
e>«h«rad  aoraUMd  to  elU>er  text.  Tha«  potnU  wem  lo  show  tiia^nhtried  ManuKript  ,^^  ^T  I  .  ' 
MUactet  (Powlar,  TVnf  Wfk  im  FlatmHm,  I,  ii),  laSt  day  of  the 
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All  these  Ittnrgies  exist  only  in  Hebrew,  as  it  would 
be  unlawful  to  translate  them  into  the  vulgar  tongue. 
They  are  all  of  ancient  date,  but  the  authors  and  com- 
pilers are  unknown.     See  Samaritan  Liturgy. 

8.  Historical— In  this  class  there  are  but  few  works; 
these  are : 

Titrik.  This  is  the  Samaritan  book  of  Jo»hnn,  as  ft  Is 
generHlly  called,  and  is  pretty  well  known  to  European 
H;bolar»  siuce  the  time  of  Scaliger,  who,  in  A.U.  16S4,  re- 
ceived a  copy  from  the  SHiuuriuiiis  of  Cairo,  au  edition  of 
which  was  brought  out  by  Juyuboll  (Leyden,  184S},  with 
a  Liitiu  ven*ion  and  valuable  annotations.  It  contains  a 
brief  history  of  themtwlves  from  the  close  of  (he  Penta- 
teuch down  to  modern  times,  and  comprising  some 
amount  of  valuable  information  mixed  up  with  much 
that  is  fictitious  and  exaggerated. 

Another  historical  work  Is  extant,  parllv  compiled  from 
the  almve,  by  Abnl-FaUb.  an  antbor  of  tbe  14th  century, 
but  is  not  held  iu  esteem  by  the  Samaritans  themselves. 

El^Tabaky  a  history  of  the  Jews,  principally  relating  the 
Jndgmenu  that  had  befblleu  them;  written  by  Abu  Has- 
san es-Suri  in  the  t2th  century.    (Hebrew  and  Arabic.) 

Kitab  rs-Sd^'r,  a  compendium  of  history  from  Adam  to 
Moses.  No  author  is  named;  but  it  is  staled  to  have 
been  written  at  tbe  command  of  Mof>es.    (Hebrew  only.) 

I  Mm  Attawarik,  This  is  simply  a  chnmological  table 
according  to  the  Samaritan  dates,  extending  n-om  the  cre- 
ation of  man  to  the  pre>>ent  time.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Samaritan  copy  of  the  Pentatench  differs  in  its  dates 
fi'om  t>oth  the  Jewish  Hebrew  text  and  tbe  Sept.  version, 
thus  causing  a  diflTerence  in  the  date  of  all  snbHeqnent  his- 
torical events.  Independently  of  this,  there  is  a  further 
difference  between  this  table  and  all  other  accepted  data 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  Chrihtian  tsrn.  For 
example,  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  (Canaan  to4>k 

Elace,  according  to  common  chronology,  in  A.M.  2663; 
ut,  according  to  the  Samaritan,  it  was  in  2794,  makine  a 
difference  of  841  years.  The  same  chronology  gives  tne 
age  of  the  world  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
sera  as  4438  A.M.,  while  the  accepted  date  Is  4004,  thus 
making  a  difference  of  484  years.  But  from  this  period 
the  table  generally  agrees  with  our  ordinary  chronology. 

4.  ScifnHfic—l} nder  this  head  may  be  comprised  the 
following : 

El-Chub$y  an  astronomical  work  treating  of  the  mies 
regulating  the  first  month  of  the  year,  and  the  conjunc- 
tions of  the  sun  and  moon.  It  was  written,  we  are  told, 
under  the  direction  of  Adam.    (Hebrew.) 

RVnlat.  This  is  a  sort  of  exposition  of  the  former 
worlc,  written  by  several  authors,  but  whose  names  and 
times  are  unknown.    (Hebrew  and  Arabic) 

To  the  foregoing  list  may  be  added  the  following 
works  extant  and  known  in  Europe,  but  not  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Samaritans  themselves— viz.  Ghazal 
and  Zadaka  on  parts  of  the  hiw;  Abul-Hassan  and  Za- 
daka  eUIsraili  on  religion  and  cei^monies;  and  Abu 
Said  and  Abu  Itshak  Ibrahim  on  language  and  gnun- 
.roar. 

Sam'attiS  (XafiarcJc;  Vulg.  8emediu8)y  given  in 
the  Apocrypha  (1  E8dr.ix,84)  as  the  name  of  the  fourth 
of  the  six  sons  of  Osora  (L  e.  Abiah  or  Mochnadel>ai) 
among  those  Israelites  who  had  married  foreign  wives 
after  the  captivity;  but  the  Heb.  list  (Ezra  x,  41,42) 
contains  the  names  Shelemiah,  Shemariah,  and  Shallum 
in  the  corresponding  place. 

Scunavarti,  in  Hindd  mythology,  is  an  appellation 
of  Dhama,  the  god  of  the  under-world,  who  Judges  the 
dead  and  separates  the  good  from  the  wicked. 

Samba,  in  Hind  A  mythology,  was  a  son  of  Vishnu 
in  the  avatar  of  Krishna,  bom  of  Dshamly,  the  l)eauti- 
ful  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  bears.  Samba,  guided 
by  the  counsel  of  his  father,  and  in  order  to  avert  the  in- 
tiiction  of  a  threatening  curse  to  which  he  had  impru- 
dently exposed  himself,  built  a  city,  to  which  he  gave 
his  own  name,  and  introduced  in  it  the  worship  of  the 
sun,  to  which  he  gathered  the  priests  by  conveying 
them  on  the  saddle-horse  Garudha,  which  was  sacred  to 
Vishnu. — Vollmer,  Wurterb,  d.  3fythoL  s.  v. 

Sambation,  a  river  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  as 
flowing  during  the  first  six  days  of  every  week  and  dry- 
ing np  on  the  Sabbath.  The  rabbins  are  not  agreed  as 
to  the  situation  of  the  river,  some  placing  it  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Ethiopia  and  some  in  India.— <iardner|  Faiths 
of  the  Worlds  8.  V.     See  Saubatical  River. 


Sam-beid,  or  Saman  Veda,  is  the  Hindii  title 
of  the  third  section  of  the  Vedas  (q.  v.). 

Samber,  in  HindA  mythology,  is  an  evil  demon 
and  king  of  giants,  who  brought  under  his  power  the 
t)eautiful  Keti,  consort  of  the  god  of  love,  and  sought  to 
win  her  for  himself,  but  was  defeated  by  Kunadewa,  the 
son  of  Krishna. 

Sambhara,  synonymous  with  Samber  (q.v.). 

Ekunbhava,  in  HindQ  mythology,  is  the  third  of 
the  twenty-eight  Buddhaa  who  have  hitherto  appeared 
to  save  the  world.  His  symbol  b  a  horse,  which  there- 
fore oousuntly  appears  with  him  in  the  represent aticoa, 

Ekimbiasi,  Francesco,  an  Italian  missionarT  to 
China,  was  bom  at  Cosenza  in  1582,  and  died  in  1649. 

Sa'meoh  (prop. Sa'meky  O ;  fully  "^"CD,  a prop),tht 

fifteenth  letter  of  the  Heb.  alphabet  (PsL  cxix,  11S> 
See  AcKOSTic 

Same^'itis  (£<f/ie7oc,  v.  r.  Za/xaToc  and  ea/uxfoc),a 
cormpt  Greek  form  (1  £sdr.  ix,  21)  of  the  name  She- 
MAIAH  (q.  V.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  x,  21). 

Samerias,  Henry,  a  Jesuit,  was  lx)m  in  France  in 
1640.  For  some  time  he  was  confessor  to  Mary  queen 
of  Scots.  He  died  about  1610.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  work  entitled  Chronologia  Sacra. 

Sam'gar-ne'bo  (Ueh.Samgar'  Ntbu',  scj— i^O, 
svDord  of  Nebo,  or  perhaps  conqueror  qf  Nebo ;  Sept. 
Xa/xaya^,  v.  r.  £a/iay<u^,  Safiayap)t  one  of  the  fxinces 
or  commanders  of  Nebuchadnezzar* s  army  against  Jeru- 
salem at  its  downfall  (Jer.  xxxix,  8).  B.G.  589.  Tbe 
Nebo  (q.  v.)  is  the  Chaldfsan  Mercury;  about  the  SoMt- 
gar^  opinions  are  divided.  Von  Bohlen  suggested  ttist 
from  the  Sanscrit  sangara^  ^  war,**  might  be  formed 
s&ngara^  **  warrior,*'  and  that  this  was  the  original  of 
Samgar.  Furst  suggests  that  nebo  should  perhaps  be 
joined  to  the  following  word  Sarsechim  (q.  v.),  as  in  the 
Sept,  since  it  is  contrary  to  analogy  for  this  to  stand  it 
the  end  of  a  name.  See  Nebuchadnezzar,  etc.  As 
in  ver.  13  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs  is  called  Nem'-bhas- 
BAN,  it  has  been  supposed  that  Nebii-Sarsechim  is  only 
another  name  of  the  same  person,  and  that  Samgar  is 
but  a  name  of  his  office.  It  may  be  compounded  o{\.ht 
Persic  chamy  a  "cup,"  and  kar^  a  derivative  particle. and 
80  be  equivalent  to  cup-hearer^  or  Rabsbakch  (q.v.). 

Sa'mi  {^aiii,  V.  r.  £a/3<i,  Tw/3ic;  Vulg.  7*061),  a  cor- 
rupt Greek  form  (1  Esdr.  v.  28)  of  the  name  Suobai 
(q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  list  (Ezra  ii,  42). 

Sami,  a  species  of  hard-wood  which  the  HindAs  em- 
ploy ill  kindling  the  sacrificial  fire.  They  believe  that 
it  contains  a  mysterious  internal  heat  which  must  be 
called  forth  by  rubbing,  and  the  fire  for  sacrificial  uses 
is  accordingly  never  produced  by  any  other  method. — 
Vollmer,  WOrt&b.  d,  Mt/thoL  s.  v. 

Samia,  in  Greek  mythology,  is  (1)  a  daughter  of 
the  river-god  Mteander,  who  was  married  to  Ancsos, 
the  son  of  Neptune  and  Astypalea,  and  king  of  the  Le- 
leges,  to  whom  she  bore  Perilaus,  Eniidus,  Samus,  ami 
Alitherses — ancestral  heroes  of  the  Saroians — and  also 
Parthenope;  (2)  a  surname  of  Jwno,  derived  from  Sa- 
moa, where  a  primitive  statue  in  the  EgA'ptian  style,  tbe 
work  of  Smilis,  was  erected  in  her  honor. 

Sa'mia  (£a/i  Jc»  v.  r.  2o/u€tc),  a  Greek  form  (1  Esdr. 
ix,  34)  of  the  name  Siiimei  (q.v.)  of  the  Heb.  list  (Ezra 

X,  38). 

Samitis,  in  Greek  mythology,  is  an  appellati\'e  of 
Neptvney  from  his  temple  on  Samos. 

Sam'lah  (Heb.  Samlah%  rh^^,  a  garment ;  Sept. 
£aXo/<a,  lafiaa.,  v.  r.  ^afiaSa,  l^fika ),  a  king  who 
reigned  in  Edom  l)cfore  the  Israelites  had  a  king  (Gen. 
XXX vi,  86, 37 ;  1  Chron.  i,  47, 48).  B.C.  post  1618.  He 
was  the  successor  of  Hadad  or  Hadar,  and  was  of  Ma»- 
rekah,  that  being  probably  the  chief  city  dnring  his 
reign.    This  mention  of  a  separate  city  as  belonging  to 
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eich  (almoet  withoat  exception)  of  the  **  kings"  of 
£(k>m  suggests  thst  the  Edomitish  kingdom  consisted 
of  a  confederacy  of  tribes,  and  that  the  chief  city  of 
the  reigning  tribe  wss  the  metropolis  of  the  whole. 

Sammael,  a  daemon  among  the  modern  •Jews,  most 
commonly  styled  the  Angel  of  Death.  The  rabbins 
allege  that  the  removal  from  the  present  life  of  those 
who  die  in  the  land  of  Israel  is  assigned  to  Gabriel, 
whom  they  call  an  Angel  of  Mercy,  while  those  who 
die  in  other  countries  are  despatched  by  the  hand  of 
Stmroael,  the  prince  of  diemons.  Several  of  the  rabbins 
ooofidently  assert  that  the  latter  has  no  power  over  the 
Jews,  and  God  himself  is  represented  as  saying  to  him, 
''The  world  is  in  thy  power  except  this  people.  I 
have  given  thee  authority  to  root  out  the  idolaters; 
but  over  this  people  I  have  given  thee  no  power.** — 
Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  WorU,  s.  v. 

Sammaxui  (Schamans).    See  Shamams. 

flaminlm.    See  Spick. 

Sam'znus  (JLofiiiovQ  v.  r.  ^fifiov),  a  corrupt  Greek 
form  (1  Esdr.  ix,  48)  of  the  name  Shema  (q.  v.)  of  the 
Heb.  text  (Neh.  viii,  4). 

Samoan  (or  Navioator^s)  Islands,  a  group  of 
nine  inhabited  islands,  with  some  islets,  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  lying  north  of  the  Friendly  Inlands ;  population 
iu  1869,  35,107.     The  soil,  formed  chiefly  by  the  de- 
composition of  volcanic  rock,  is  rich,  and  the  climate 
is  moist.     Among  the  Polynesian  Islands,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Samoan  group  rank,  in  personal  appearance, 
second  only  to  the  Tongese.    They  are  well  funned,  and 
essj*  and  graceful  in  their  movements.     Polygamy  is 
customary,  but  two  wives  seldom  live  in  the  same 
house.    Women  are  considered  the  equals  of  men,  and 
both  sexes  join  in  the  family  labor.     The  ancient  re- 
ligion of  the  islanders  acknowledged  one  great  God,  but 
km  worship  was  paid  to  him  than  to  some  of  their  war- 
gvda.    They  had,  besides,  a  god  of  earthquakes,  a  god 
who  upheld  the  earth,  and  gods  of  hurricanes,  rain,  and 
lightning,  and  also  many  inferior  gods,  who  guarded 
eertaia  localities.    They  also  worshipped  certain  chiefs, 
to  whose  nemory  they  erected  carved  blocks  of  wood 
and  stone.     The  first  missionaries  landed  in  Savaii  in 
1830  from  the  Society  Islands,  and,  in  1886,  were  joined 
by  others  from  £ngland.     The  first  Roman  Catholic 
mittiaiiaries  arrived  in  1846.    The  inhabitants  are  all 
BOW  nominally  Christians.     There  are  schools  and  a 
eburch  in  every  village.    The  children  can  generally 
resd  in  their  own  language  at  the  age  of  seven  years, 
and  most  of  the  adult  population  can  read  and  write. 
The  Bible  has  been  translated  and  printed, as  have  hymn- 
books  and  other  works,  at  the  missionary  printing-office, 
lu  1869,  the  population  was  divided,  denominationally, 
as  foUows:   Independents  and  Presbyterians,  27,021; 
Weaieyans,  5082;  Roman  Catholics,  3004.     See  Apple- 
ton,  Aeat;  Amtr,  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Chambers't  Encyclop,  s.  v. 

Samoan  Version.  The  Samoan  belongs  to  the 
Polynesian  or  Malayan  languages,  and  is  spoken  in 
Samoa,  or  Navigator's  Islands.  The  translation  of  the 
Soiptores  into  that  language  appears  to  have  been  un- 
dertaken, in  the  first  pUce,  by  the  Rev.  John  Williams, 
awittcd  by  other  missionaries  of  the  London  Missionary 
i^ety,  who,  after  the  death  of  Williams,  continued  and 
completed  it.  In  1842  the  Gospel  of  John  was  pub- 
Bsbed,  followed,  in  1845,  by  the  Gospel  of  I^ke,  trans- 
lated by  Macdonakl,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  trans- 
lated by  Heath.  In  1846,  the  entire  New  Test.,  includ- 
ing a  revised  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  was 
completed  at  press.  In  1848,  the  missionaries  sent  a 
Rviaed  copy  of  the  New  Test,  to  London,  and  an  edition 
of  15,000  copies  was  printed  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
KUe  Society.  In  the  year  1855,  the  translation  of  the 
Old  Test,  was  completed  and  printed ;  and  as  to  the  par- 
ticulars conoemiiig  this  great  work,  we  will  quote  the 
voids  of  the  Beport  (1856,  p.  clxiv) : 

**PreTi4jas  to  the  compleiion  of  the  New  Test,  some 


progress  bad  been  made  lu  the  translation  of  the  Old ; 
and.  in  184S,  an  edition  of  10,U00  copies  of  the  book  of 
Pssims  was  pnt  tbroutrh  the  press,  bound,  and  circulated. 

**In  1840,  editions  of  10,000  each  of  the  books  uf  Gene- 
sis and  Exodus  were  priuied ;  and  in  1860  Leviticus,  Num- 
bers, and  Deuteronomy  were  also  printed,  in  editi«»ns  of 
70(X)  copies  each.  The  Peuuteach  was  then  bound  In  one 
volnroe. 

**  In  1808,  editions  of  6000  each  of  the  books  fh>m  Jothna 
to  2  Samnel  incliiMive  were  priuted,  and  In  1864  the  rt>- 
maluiug  historical  IxNiks :  and  the  whole  were  bound  op 
In  one  volume,  forming  the  second  volume  of  the  histori- 
cal bookf. 

*'  In  the  same  year,  editions  of  3600  each  of  the  books 
of  Si»lomoii,  the  Lamentations,  and  the  minor  prophets 
were  pnt  throngh  the  press;  and  in  March  of  the  present 
year  Bzekiel  and  Dauiel  were  in  circulation,  Isaiah  in  the 
press,  and  Job  ready  for  iu  The  only  remaiiiiue  book 
to  be  revised  was  Jeiemiah :  so  that  before  this  time  the 
whole  of  the  Old  and  New  Tests,  will  have  been  com- 
pleted and  printed.  The  b(M>k  of  Job.  with  those  of  S41I- 
omon  and  the  Prophets,  will,  besides  the  book  of  Psalms, 
form  the  third  volume  of  the  Old  Test. 

**The  plan  adopted  in  translation  has  been  to  assign  to 
Individuals  sensrate  books  or  portions  for  most  carefal 
translation.  These  portions  have  been  ftirther  submit- 
ted to  the  criticisms  of  the  other  members  of  onr  Mis- 
sion, and  finally  revised  for  the  press  by  a  committee  of 
not  less  than  five,  inclnding  the  translators,  and  then 
printed  iu  every  respect  according  to  the  decision  of  the 
committee. 

**  In  the  Old  Test,  onr  translstlons  have  been  made  from 
the  Hebrew  text  sent  out  to  ns  by  tlie  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society,  and  executed  agreeably  to  the  rules 
of  the  Society.  Oar  English  AnthorTxed  Version  has  been 
constantly  before  uis  and  adhered  to  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble. Constant  reference  hns  l>eeu  made  to  the  Septua- 
ffint  and  Vnlgate,  and  the  l>est  nse  made  of  the  various 
Polynesian  translations.  With  regrard  to  the  1exlc«>gra- 
phy,  criticii>m,  and  renderings  of  the  sacred  text,  we  have 
availed  onrselves  of  the  lalntrs  of  Rosenrofiller,  Qesenius, 
Lee,  Alnsworth,  Blayney,  Ueudersou,  Lowth,  I^be,  Pat> 
rick,  Good,  etc 

**  These  translations  and  revisions  have  cost  the  mem- 
bers of  onr  Mission  manv  years  of  patient  thonght  and 
labor;  and  it  Is  a  canse  of  sreat  and  most  devout  thank- 
fulness to  God  that  some  of  ns  who  commenced  the  work 
on  the  Samoan  group,  and  have  trom  the  1)^unh)g  tak- 
en a  part  in  the  translating  of  the  Sacred  Word  into  its 
langoa£e,  have  lived  to  be  engaged  in  It  to  its  comple- 
tion. To  the  ereat  Head  of  the  Church,  who  has  enabled 
us  10  pnt  this  Invaluable  boon  into  the  hands  of  the  fi^ 
moan  people,  be  all  the  praise.** 

Since  that  time  new  revised  editions  have  been  pub- 
lished. The  last  edition  of  the  entire  Bible  left  the 
press  at  London  in  1873,  under  the  editorship  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Turner.     (B.  P.) 

Samogitian  Version.  The  Samogitian  is  a  di- 
alect of  the  Lithuanian  language,  spoken  in  three  dis- 
tricts of  Lithuania — namely,  Telcha,  Schaul,  and  Kosina. 
The  Samogitians  number  about  112,000  individuals,  and 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persua- 
sion, whence  it  is  also  called  the  *'  Catholic  dialect."  In 
1814,  the  New  Test,  had  been  iot  the  first  time  trans- 
lated into  this  dialect  by  prince  Gedroitz,  bishop  of 
Samc^tia,  who  desig^ied  to  print  one  thousand  cop- 
ies at  Wilna  at  his  own  expense.  In  1816,  a  second 
edition  left  the  press,  and  in  1831  a  third  one,  printed 
by  the  monks  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Cazemir  at  Wil- 
na. Of  the  Old  Test,  nothing  has  as  yet  been  trans- 
lated into  this  dialect.  Comp.  Dalton,  Das  Gebet  des 
f/en-n  in  den  Sprachen  Russlands^  p.  41,  79 ;  The  Bible 
of  Evety  Land,  p.  813.     (R  P.) 

Samoiede  (or  Samoyed)  Mythology,  the  re- 
ligious system  of  three  Arctic  tribes  which  persist  in 
heathenism,  despite  repeated  efforts  to  convert  them  to 
Christianity.  Their  supreme  being,  who  is  regarded  as 
the  creator  and  director  of  the  universe,  is  called  Num, 
Innumerable  subordinate  spirits  or  gods,  called  Tatebu 
are  acknowledged,  who  combine  both  good  and  evil 
qualities  in  their  natures.  The  priests  govern  the  ele- 
ments and  control  the  health  of  human  beings.  They 
perform  ceremonies  in  connection  with  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths.  The  Samoieds  build  temples,  but  do  not 
set  up  representations  of  Num  in  them,  as  he  is  held  to 
be  invisible.  The  only  images  are  those  of  subordinate 
deities.— Vollmer,  Worterb,  d,  MythoL  s.  v. 

SamokreataohentsL    See  Samokriscrtchina. 
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BunokrlachtohlnB,  a  aeeC  o(  Ruwin  diiKntera, 
whow  name  BignifleH"self-baptizerB,"aiid  cxpreaaa  the 
pKuliarity  by  wbich  they  art:  diatUiguUbed  from  olliet 
Kukolnilia. 

Samonaa.  irchbUhqi  ot  Gaza,  fluuriehed  ibont 
1056.  His  known  wurk  is  Ztisi-uuim  tctiA  Achiied  eon- 
cenibisAe  Real  Prttaia  uj'  Chriil'i  Boify  and  Blood  in 
the  SacramaH,  found  id  ZftU.  Uur,  Fulr.  xviii,  b" ; 
lit.  and  Lat.  id  BUI.  Pair.  CaUaaJi,  xiv,  226. 

Ba'moa  (£ii/ioc,(furin^i9J«l),  a  noKd  island  in  the 
jEgean  Sea,  neai  the  coast  or  Lydia,  in  .^ia  Minor,  and 
nparalfd  only  by  a  narrow  ttrail  rram  Ibe  pmoiaiiLoiy 
which  lerminaun  in  Cape  Trogyllium.  Thia  tlnU,  til 
Ibe  narrowest  part,  it  not  quit*  a  mile  in  width  (Pliny, 
BtMl.  Nal.  V,  84;  Stnbo,  xir,  6S4i  camp.  Leake,  l^ap 
ofAtia  Minor).  For  ila  hiMory,  fnm  the  time  when 
it  was  a  powerful  member  of  the  Ionic  confederacy  lo  its 
recent  Binigglea  against  Turkey  daring  Che  war  of  in- 
dependence, and  lince,  we  muU  refer  to  8ntilh'«  Did. 
of  Gr,  and  Rutn,  Gtog.  s.  v,  Samoa  ii  a  very  lofty  and 
commanding  island  ^  the  word,  in  fact,denules  a  height, 
especially  by  the  sea-shore :  hence,  also,  the  nam«  of 
Samoihraoia,  or  "  the  Thrscian  Samoa,-  for  another  sim- 
ilar island.     Samoa  was  illustrious  at  a  period  of  remote 


ago,  about  60,000  people,  i 
lag»  and  about  twenty  >ii 
luwn  of  the  island  in  every  relied,  except  that  it  isnt* 
the  re«idence  of  the  gavetnor,  who  lives  at  Colonna, 
which  lakes  iianame  from  aaoUiarycolumtt  (about  firty 
feet  high  aitdux  in  dianwter),  a  remnant  nfiheanricnl 
Temple  ofJuno,  of  which  some  insigniticant  remains  an     ' 
lying  near.   Various  travellera  (Clarke,  TimrrKfon,  Po.    I 
cocke,  Dallaway,  Boea)  have  described  this  island.     S«     ; 
also  Georgirenes,  DacripHo'ii  iffSamoi,  elc.  (Lond.  1 6781: 
Panofka,  Rtt  Suinto™ni,(  Berlin,  1822);  and  espedaliy 
tiMfna,DtMTiptimdttiUdePalmoittAriledeSamM 
(I'aria,  IBM), 


of  Hi 


long  d 


.  of  th 
Tradition  as- 


d  Cie- 


ophilus,  said  to  be  the  son-in-law  of  H 
■  poet  of  DO  mean  preten«ons.  was  also  a  Samian.  The 
period  during  which  Samoa  enjoyed  the  gtealeat  pnw- 
pericy  was  that  occujried  by  the  government  of  Pulyc- 
lares,  who  made  himself  master  of  many  among  the 
Mirmundtng  islands.     The  island  fell  subsequently 

of  the  most  valuable  dependencies  of  Athens.    The  peo- 
ple of  Samos  weie  eep«ciallv  wonihi|ipei«  of  Ju 
Bets,  and  her  temple,  called 'the  Hemon,  was  enriched 

ti'culariy  statuea  by  Hyron,  Pulycletus,  and  Pra.iilelea. 
The  chief  manufacture  carried  on  by  the  inhabitantc 
was  that  of  pottery,  the  Samian  ware  being  celebrated 
all  over  the  civilized  world.  It  was  made  of  a  due 
smooth  clay  of  a  deep  led  color,  and  many  specimens  of 
it  remain  lo  adorn  the  cahineia  of  archieolugists.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  thai  the  term  Samian 


n  two  piae«8  in  Setlpturt 
le  governor  in  favor  of  tbeJeoi. 

in  the  time  of  Simon  Haccabeus  (t  Hacc  xv,  g3),aiHl 
Paul  touched  there  wheti  gwng  to  Jeruaaleni,  on  his  re- 
turn from  his  third  minionary  journey  (Acts  xi,  16). 
He  had  be«n  at  Chios,  and  was  about  lo  proceed  to  Mi- 
letus, having  passed  by  Kpbesus  withonl  touching  there. 
The  lupographical  notices  given  incidentally  by  Luke 
are  moat  exact.  The  night  wa*  spent  at  the  tncborapt 
of  Tmgyllium,  in  the  narrow  strait  between  Samoaand 
the  extremity  of  the  mainland  ridge  of  Uycale.  This 
spot  is  famous  both  for  the  great  battle  of  the  old  Greeks 
against  the  Persians  in  B.C.  479,  and  also  for  a  gallant 
action  of  the  modem  Greeks  against  the  Turks  in  KiA. 
Here,  however,  it  is  more  natural  (especially  unce  wt 
know,  as  above  from  1  Mace  xv,  S3,  that  Jewa  rauiti 
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here)  tniUuda  to  the  oMctingafDcrod  the  Great  witb 
JJaroia  Agrippa  in  SamuB,  whence  mull«d  miuy  privi- 
Ipgvio  the  JeHi(Jo8ephus,^itf.  xti,  2,  S,  4).  At  thai 
uiaeuid  wbaa  Paul  wu  there  it  wu  puliiiolly  a"rree 
all"  in  the  provinc*  uf  Aiia  (q.v.).  isee  Cunvbcare 
i^id  Howion,  SI.  Paul,  u,  18;  Lewin,  St.  Paul,  ii,  87  sq. 
bcePaiJU 
SamoMtenea,  or  SamOMtvnluia,  the  foUaw- 

m  at  Paul  of  Sanuaata  (4.  T.> 

Bunoatrlsolschtscldiia,  a  wo.  of  Rutsian  dis- 
Bcnters,  vhofle  name  ngnides  "aeLf-nrdaincrB^"  and  ex- 
pmae  the  peculiarity  bv  which  they  are  dialingubheil 
fnm  othH  BaskaIiulu.-^BIuIIt,  />ict.  afSsU,  t.  v. 

Sunotbm'oia,  w  Bamathrioe  (£a/ia9pnnt),  ■ 
fimoos  uland  in  tbe  Donh-cuteni  pan  of  the  fgeati 
Sea,  above  tbe  HelleBpont,  with  a  city  ul  the  ume 
UEiK.  It  vrai  ancleiitly  callal  Dankma,  Lrueania,  and 
ilio  Samoa;  and,t«  distinguiah  iirnim  the  other  Saniug 
(i|.  T.),  tbe  name  of  Thrace  wu  added,  frnm  ili  vicinity 
Id  tbat  oountry.  Hence,  Sasim  of  Tbracr,  Sajias 
6^-uiKt  and  by  contraction  £afio9pajnj.  Samolhrace. 
SiiDothrace  is  about  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  and 
(Wl  twenty  miles  from  the  coaat  of  Thrace.  The 
itlind  wu  celebrated  fur  the  mysteries  of  Ceres  and 
Proaerpine,  and  waa  a  sacred  aaylum  (Diod.  Sic.  iii,  &A; 
t,47!   Ptolemy,  Gfoy.  v,  Hi   Pliuy,  IJitl.  Sat.  iv,  -ii). 

grim,  who  regardeil  it  as  iiiFested  with  pecnliar  uuc- 
tiii.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  worship  and  mri 
Ihi  Cahiri-njVKteries  in  which  persons  of  tb< 
luk  and  consideration  deemed  it  an  especial 
!■  initiated,  and  which  have  been  a  favorile  subject  fur 
inrstigaiiun  anions  modeni  ntudenta,  Samolhrace  is 
miuQtiuioaB,  and  the  central  peak  is  the  bi^hnt  point 
b  the  nonhem  part  of  the  *ge«n,  and  inferior  only  to 
Uuout  Athos  on  the  mainland.  Humer  places  upon  it 
tht  throne  of  Neptune;  it  towers  high  over  Imbros, 
uid  the  plains  of  Troy  are  diatinctiy  visible  from  its 
ngiiDii.  Homer  describes  Jupiter  >a  watchinj;  fmm 
b«Kx  the  pragresa  of  the  Trojan  war.  The  traditions 
of  .SapMthrace  extend  to  the  remotest  antiquity;  they 
rFfet  in  a  period  when  the  Hellespont,  the  Propontis, 
isd  ilie  Bosphorus  were  bat  a  series  of  inland  lakes,  and 
itw  Euaine  was  entirely  shut  away  from  tbe  .£gean. 
li  is  the  opinion  of  Niebuhr  {AncinU  ElAmtffrapkg  and 
Cto^apig,  i,  183)  that  Samothraoe  waa  the  centre  of 
'    " Perseus  took  refuge  here  after 


bit  defeat  by  the 
Smtothrace  had,  a 


It  Pydiia 


cording  to  Pliny,  the  privileRes  of  a 
•null  iiee  Rate,  though  it  was  doubtless  considered  a 
^pendency  of  the  province  of  Moceilonia.  The  island 
a  aow  called  SamolAniii,  frequently  corrupted  ii>tn 
Samamlricki  (if  ru  fiai^pia).  It  is  but  thinly  peopled, 
principally  by  fishermen,  and  in  many  parts  is  covered 
wiih  forests.  It  conuins  onlv  a  single  village.  The 
maunuin  is  described  in  the  .VUtiaaars  Hirald  for 
l«ie,p.-2W;  camp.Richter,ll'u2j/'iijirl,p.438>q.;  Ijmitb, 


It  Troas, 


Cain  of  Bamothrace. 
of  this  island  in  tbe  account  of  PauFi 
first  voyage  lo  Europe  (Ads  xvi,  11)  is,  fur  two  rea- 
sons, worthy  of  careful  notice.  In  the  lirst  place, 
being  a  very  lofiv  and  conspicuinis  island,  it  is  an  m. 
cellent  landmark  for  sailon,  and  must  have  been  full  in 
view,  if  the  weather  was  clear,  1 
fnim  Troas  lo  Neapolis.  Froi 
Samolhrace  is  seen  tnwering  over  Imbros  (Hon 
xiii,  IS,  IS;  Kinglake,/;»iln,  p.64),and  it  is  simiUrly 
a  marked  object  in  the  view  from  the  hills  between  Ne- 
apolis and  Philips  (Clarice,  TraeeU,  eb.  xiii).  These 
alluirions  tend  to  give  vividness  to  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant voyages  that  ever  look  plara.  Secondly,  this 
voyage  was  maile  with  a  fair  wind.  Not  only  are  we 
Irfd  that  it  occupied  only  parts  of  two  days,  whereas  on 
a  subsequent  return  voyage  (Acts  11, 6)  the  time  spent 
nt  sea  was  five ;  but  the  technical  word  here  used  {(63v- 
Spa/i^afuv)  implies  that  Ihey  ran  before  the  wind. 
Now  the  position  of  Samolhrace  is  exactly  such  as  to 
correspond  with  these  notices,  and  thus  incidenially 
to  conflrm  the  accuracy  of  a  most  artless  narrative. 
Paul  and  bis  compantnns  anchored  for  the  night  off 
Samothrace.  The  ancient  city,  and  therefore  pruhahly 
■  anchorage,  was  on  the  north  Mde.wl '  ■ 


IV  he  addeil,  as  a 

be  overlooked,  that  such  a  wind  vould'be  favorable 
overcoming  the  opposing  current ,  which  sets  south- 
erly aller  leaving  the  Dardanelles,  and  easterly  between 
Samolhrace  and  the  mainland.  See  Cunvbeare  and 
Howson,  Life  and  Ep.  of  St.  Puul,  i.iSiiq.,  Lewin, 
SI.  Paul,  i,  200. 

Bamp'BamdB  (£<i/iJ^i)C  r.r.  £afii|-nni{;.yulg. 


I^,np,a^ 


,«),  a 


Hap  or  the  Island  ot  Samothrace. 


of  ihoM  l«  whom  the  Romans  are  said  to  have  sent 
letters  in  favor  of  tbe  Jews  (1  Mace  xv,  28).  The  name 
is  probably  nut  that  of  a  sovereign  (as  it  appears  to  be 
taken  in  the  A.V.),  but  of  a  pLice,  which  Orlmm  iden- 
tifies with  Sannti,  on  tbe  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  be- 
tween Sioope  and  Trebitond. 

SampBOn,  Bxra,  a  Congregational  minister,  wai 
horn  stMiddlcbarDiigh,Ma>is.,Feh.13, 1749.  Ilegrad- 
uateil  St  Vale  0>I1ege,  1773.  and  became  pastor  of  the 
Congregaliunal  Church  ai  Plymplon,  Mass.,  Feb.,  1776. 
He  also  oflicialed  as  cba|>lain  in  the  Revolutionary 
•rniv.  and  was  settled  at  Hndbon,  N. 
v.,  1796.  While  there  he  became  as- 
sociated with  Rev.  Ilany  Crueswell  in 
the  e<<itorship  of  Tht  Balance,  one  of 
the  flrstUieraryjoumals  in  the  United 
Slates  (I HO  1-4).  He  edited  for  a  year 
(i804-G)  the  Cmmtctieul  Caurunr,'and 
became  Judge  of  Columbia  Counlv  in 
11^14.  He  died  in  New  York  City, 
Dec  12,  IS2S.  He  was  the  author  o( 
Stauliei  of  the  Biblf  (limj  ■SAim 
Patriot  Unmasked  (\fm):— Tht  Bif 
loricul  Dictionani  (imi):— The  Brirf 
Rntarker  on  Ike  Wagt  of  Mm  (1817, 
1836).  See  Sprague,  AnaaU  of  the 
Aiaeriean  Palpil,  ii,  122. 

SampBOn.  Franclii  B..  D.I>., 
an  eminent  Presbyterian  divine,  was 
burn  near  Dover  UiUs,UoDcbland  Co^ 
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Va.,  in  Nov.,  1814.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was 
placed  in  the  family  of  his  uncles  the  Kev.  Thornton 
Rogers,  of  Albemarle.  Finding  himself  now  in  a  re- 
ligious atmosphere,  he  was  induced  to  seek  earnestly 
the  salvation  of  his  soul,  made  a  profession  of  religion, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Church  in  Chaiiottesville, 
Aug.  18,  1881.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  in  1886;  subsequently  studied  theology  at 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia ;  and,  on 
the  resignation  of  Prof.  Ballantine,  in  the  spring  of 
1888,  was  appointed  teacher  of  Hebrew,  and  from  that 
time  continued  to  perform  other  duties  of  the  Oriental 
department;  was  licensed  by  the  East  Hanover  l^resby- 
tery  in  Oct,  1889,  and  ordained  as  an  evangelist  by  the 
same  presbytery  in  Oct.,  1841.  In  the  summer  or  1848 
he  visited  Europe,  spending  his  time  chiefly  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Halle  and  Berlin  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
Oriental  studies,  and  returned  in  August,  1849.  In 
Oct.,  1848,  he  was  elected  professor  of  Oriental  literature 
and  languages  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Vir- 
ginia, and  in  1849  received  the  degree  of  D.U.  from 
Hampden  Sidney  College.  He  died  April  9,  1854.  In 
1851  Dr.  Sampson  delivered,  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, a  lecture  on  The  A  uthority  of  the  Sacred  Canon, 
and  the  Integrity  of  the  Sacred  Text^  which  was  after- 
wards published,  in  connection  with  the  series  of  which 
it  formed  a  part;  and  in  1856  there  was  publishe<l,  under 
the  editorial  supervision  of  his  successor.  Dr.  Dabney,  A 
Critical  Conunentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  One 
of  Dr.  Sampson's  most  striking  and  valuable  traits  was 
his  methodical  industry.  "That  whatever  is  worth  doing 
is  worth  doing  well;  that  each  task  must  be  done  with 
one's  might  in  just  so  much  time  as  is  needed  to  do  it  per- 
fectly, and  no  more ;  that  no  task  is  to  be  left  till  all  is 
perfected  which  can  be  done  to  advantage — these  were 
the  rules  of  working  which  he  carried  with  him  from 
the  time  of  his  boyhood  to  the  school,  the  university, 
the  study,  and  the  lecture-room."  He  was  eminently 
conscientious  in  everything.  Family  prayers  were,  in 
his  house,  no  hurried,  unmeaning  form.  The  whole  air 
and  tone  of  the  exercise  showed  deep,  conscientious  sin- 
cerity and  eaniestness.  As  an  instructor,  Dr.  Robert  L. 
Dabney  says  of  him,  "  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that,  as  a 
master  of  the  art  of  communicating  knowledge,  he  was, 
in  my  view,  unrivalled ;"  and  again,  "  One  of  the  foun- 
dation-stones of  his  success  was  his  indisputable  schol- 
arship. No  roan  ever  passed  through  one  of  his  classes 
without  a  profound  and  admiring  conviction  of  this." 
See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,  iv,  795; 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  British  and  A  merican  A  uthorSj  s.  v, 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Sampson,  Henry,  a  Nonconformist  divine,  was 
bom  m  Nottinghamshire,  and  studied  at  Leyden  and 
Padua.  He  was  ejected  at  the  Reformation,  and  sub- 
sequently became  an  eminent  London  physician.  He 
died  in  1705.  He  published  an  edition  of  Porter  on 
Divine  Grace ^  and  prepared  materials  for  a  history  of 
Nonconformists. 

Sampson,  Richard,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  Chichester 
in  1586.  He  was  transferred  to  Coventry  and  Lichfield, 
154^<48,  and  died  at  Eccleshall,  1554.  He  is  the  author 
of  Commentary  on  Ronums^  etc.  (Lond.  1546,  8vo)  :— 
Regii  SaceUi  (4to). 

Sampson,  Thomas,  a  Puritan  divine,  was  bom 
(according  to  Strype)  at  Playford,  in  Suffolk,  1517,  and 
educated  at  Oxford.  He  was  ordained  b}'  archbishop 
Cranmer  and  bishop  Ridley;  was  chaplain  in  the  army  , 
of  Lord  Russell.  In  1551  he  was  preferred  to  the  rec- 
tor}' of  All-hallows,  London,  and,  in  1 554,  to  the  deanery' 
of  Chich^ter.  During  the  reign  of  Marj'  he  resided  in 
Strasburg.  Returning  home  on  the  accession  of  Eliza- 
beth, he  refused  the  bishopric  of  Norwich,  because  dis- 
satisfied with  the  nature  of  the  office.  In  Sept.,  1560, 
he  was  made  prebendary  of  Durham,  and  in  Michael- 
mas term,  1561,  he  was  installed  dean  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.     So  open  and  zealons  was  he  against  clerical 


habits  that  in  1664  he  was  deprived  of  his  deaneiy,  and 
for  some  time  imprisoned.  Notwithstanding  hiit  duo- 
conformity,  he  was  presented,  in  1668,  with  the  muter- 
ship  of  Wigston  Hospital  at  Leicester,  and  had,  aoconi- 
ing  to  Wood,  a  prebend  in  St,  Paul's.  He  resided  at 
Leicester  until  his  death,  April  9,  1589.  He  married 
bishop  Latimer's  niece,  by  whom  he  had  two  lona,  John 
and  Nathaniel  Besides  editing  two  Sermons  oJ^Jokn 
Bradford  (1574,  8vo),  a  translation  into  English  of  a 
Sermon  of  St.  Chysostom  (1560,  8vo),  he  pubUshed 
several  Letters,  and  a  Bf^f  CoUectim  of  the  Ckurck 
Ceremonies  thereof  (lb92, 16mo). 

Sam'aon  (Heb.  Shimshon',  "jiOTqd,  sunlike, 

ing;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  ISaftrjwv,  and  M>  Josephus,  Ai^. 
V,  8,  4,  according  to  whom,  however,  the  word  means 
"  strong :"  if  the  root  shemesh  has  the  signification  of 
"awe,"  which  (Jesenius  ascribes  to  it,  the  name  Sam- 
son would  seem  naturally  to  allude  to  the  "  awe**  and 
"astonishment"  with  which  the  father  and  mother 
looked  upon  the  angel  who  announced  Samson^s  birth 
[see  Judg.  xiii,  6,  18-20]),  the  name  of  the  celebrated 
champion,  deliverer,  and  judge  of  Israel,  equally  re- 
markable for  his  supeniatural  bodily  prowess,  his  mor- 
al infirmities,  and  his  tragical  end  (B.C.  1185-65).  (In 
the  following  account  we  freely  use  the  articles  in  Kit- 
to,  Smith,  and  Winer.) 

1.  Nistoty.—Samaon  was  the  son  of  Manoah,  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  and  was  born,  B.C.  cir.  1200,  of  a  mother 
whose  name  is  nowhere  given  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
circumstances  under  which  his  birth  was  announced  by 
a  heavenly  messenger  gave  distinct  presage  of  an  ex- 
traordinary character,  whose  endowments  were  to  be  of 
a  nature  suited  to  the  providential  exigencies  in  which 
he  was  raised  up.  The  burden  of  the  oracle  to  hi-s 
mother,  who  had  long  been  barren,  was  (hat  the  child 
with  which  she  was  pregnant  was  to  be  a  son,  who 
should  be  a  Nazarite  from  his  birth,  upon  whose  hea«l 
no  razor  was  to  come,  and  who  was  to  prove  a  signal 
deliverer  to  his  people.  She  was  directed,  accordingly, 
to  conform  her  own  regimen  to  the  tenor  of  the  Naza- 
ritish  law,  and  strictly  abstain  from  wine  and  all  intox- 
icating liquor,  and  from  every  species  of  impure  food. 
According  to  the  "prophecy  going  before  upon  him,** 
Samson  was  bom  in  the  following  year ;  and  his  desti- 
nation to  great  achievements  began  to  evince  itself  at  a 
very  eariy  age  by  the  illapses  of  superhuman  strength 
which  came,  from  time  to  time,  upon  him. 

As  the  position  of  the  tribe  of  Dan — bordering  upon 
the  territory  of  the  Philistines— exposed  them  esfje- 
cially  to  the  predatory  incursions  of  this  people,  it  was 
plainly  the  design  of  Heaven  to  raise  up  a  deliverer  in 
that  region  where  he  was  most  needed.  The  Philis- 
tines, therefore,  became  very  naturally  the  objects  of 
that  retributive  course  of  proceedings  in  which  Samson 
was  to  be  the  principal  actor,  and  upon  which  he  conld 
only  enter  by  seeking  some  occasion  of  exciting  hostil- 
ities that  would  bring  the  two  peoples  into  direct  colli- 
sion. Such  an  occasion  was  afforded  by  his  meeting 
with  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  at  Tim- 
nath,  whom  he  besought  his  parents  to  procure  for  him 
in  marriage,  assigning  as  a  reason  that  she  "  pleased 
him  weU"  — Heb.  Xin  "^rra  ri'^JO^,  She  is  riffki  in 
mine  eyes ;  not  beautifvl,  engaging,  attractive,  but  ri^kt 
relative  to  an  end,  purpose,  or  object  (see  Gousset,  L^ti- 
con,  s.  V.  "l©*^ ,  and  comp.  2  Sam.  xvii,  4;  1  Kings  ix, 
12;  2  Chron.  xii,  30;  Numb,  xxviii,  27).  That  he  en- 
tertained a  genuine  affection  for  the  woman,  notwith- 
standing the  policy  by  which  he  was  prompted,  we 
may,  doubtless,  admit;  but  that  he  intended,  at  the 
same  time,  to  make  this  alliance  subservient  to  the 
great  purpose  of  delivering  his  country  from  o(^[Mres- 
sion,  and  that  in  this  he  was  acting  under  the  secift 
control  of  Providence,  would  seem  to  be  clear  from  the 
words  immediately  following,  when,  in  reference  to  the, 
objection  of  his  parents  to  such  a  union,  it  is  said  that 
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Uiej  "knew  not  that  it  was  of  the  Lord  that  he  sought 
an  ooeanon  against  the  Philistines."  It  is  here  worthy 
of  Dote  that  the  Hebrew,  instead  of  ^  agaimt  the  Philis> 
dneB,** hw^^ofotfrom  the  Philistines,"  apparently  im- 
ploring that  the  occaaon  sought  should  be  one  that  orig^ 
iHiOtd  on  the  side  of  the  Philistines.  This  occasion 
he  loaght  under  the  immediate  prompting  of  the  Most 
High,  who  saw  fit,  in  this  indirect  mamier,  to  bring 
about  the  aocomplishraeut  of  his  designs  of  retribution 
w  his  enemies.  His  leading  purpose  in  this  seems  to 
hare  been  to  hqffi/^  the  power  of  the  whole  Phiiistime  mo- 
timbgihe  prowesM  of  a  tm^  indhiduaL  The  cham- 
pioo  of  Israel,  therefore,  was  not  appointed  so  much  to 
be  the  leader  of  an  army,  like  the  other  judges,  as  to  be 
OM  army  is  himself.  In  order,  then,  that  the  contest 
might  be  carried  on  in  this  way,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  entire  opposition  of  the  Philistines  should  be  coneen- 
trated^  as  far  as  possible,  against  the  person  of  Samson, 
This  would  array  the  contending  parties  in  precisely 
Mch  an  attitude  as  to  illustrate  most  signally  the  pow- 
et  of  God  in  the  overthrow  of  his  enemies.  But  how 
could  this  result  be  brought  about  except  by  means  of 
nme  private  quarrel  between  Samson  and  the  enemy 
with  whom  he  was  to  contend?  And  who  shall  say 
tb^  the  scheme  now  projected  was  not  the  very  best 
th^  ooaU  have  been  devised  for  accomplishing  the  end 
which  God  had  in  view?  To  what  extent  Samson 
himself  foresaw  the  issue  of  this  transaction,  or  how 
fsx  he  had  a  plan  (Ustinetfy  laid,  corresponding  with  the 
remits  that  ensued,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  probabil- 
ity, we  think,  is  that  he  had  rather  a  general  strong  im^ 
prmion,  wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  than  a  definite 
oHteeption  of  the  train  of  events  that  were  to  transpire. 
It  was,  however,  a  conviction  as  to  the  issue  sufficiently 
powerful  to  warrant  both  him  and  hb  parents  in  going 
forward  with  the  measure.  They  were  in  some  way 
tmred  that  they  were  engaged  in  a  proceeding  which 
God  would  overrule  to  the  furtherance  of  his  designs  of 
men^  to  his  people  and  of  judgment  to  their  oppress- 
on.  From  this  point  commences  that  career  of  achieve- 
meott  and  prodigies  on  the  part  of  this  Israelitish  Her- 
colea  which,  passing  gradually  from  the  wonderful  to 
the  miraculous,  rendered  him  the  terror  of  his  enemies 
sad  the  wonder  of  all  ages. 

(I.)  On  hb  first  visit  to  hb  future  bride,  he  slew  a 
lion  without  weapons ;  and  on  hb  second  visit,  to  es- 
pouse her,  he  found  the  skeleton,  denuded  of  the  flesh 
by  the  birds  and  jackab,  occupied  by  a  swarm  of  bees 
(Judg.  xiv,  1-^).  The  strange  incident  of  a  Nazarite 
csting  honey  out  of  the  carcass  of  a  dead  lion  has  been 
examined  by  Theodoret  {Quest,  in  Jud,  22).  We  must 
not  attribute  too  scrupulous  views  to  the  times  of  the 
Judges.  It  b  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  Jose- 
pbos  {Ant,  V,  8,  6)  says  nothing  of  the  eating  of  this 
bouer  by  Samson  and  bis  parents. 

(1)  At  hb  wedding-feast,  the  attendance  of  a  large 
eoopaoy  of  paranymphs,  or  friends  of  the  bridegroom, 
convened  oeten«bly  for  the  purpose  of  honoring  hb 
BvptialB,  bnt  in  reality  to  keep  an  insidious  watch  upon 
lu>  movements,  furnished  the  occasion  of  a  common 
Oriental  device  for  enlivening  entertainments  of  this 
intare.  He  propounded  a  riddle,  the  solution  of  which 
Inferred  to  hb  obtaining  a  quantity  of  honey  from  the 
cnnsB  of  a  sUin  lion ;  and  the  clandestine  manner  in 
which  hU  guests  got  possession  of  the  clue  to  the  enig- 
oiaoMt  thirty  Philistines  their  lives  (Judg.  xiv,  10-20). 

(3.)  The  next  instance  of  his  vindictive  cunning  was 
prompted  by  the  iU-treatroent  which  he  had  received 
<t  the  hands  of  hb  father-in-law,  who,  upon  a  frivolous 
pfHexr,  had  given  away  hb  daughter  in  marriage  to 
^ttither  man,  and  was  executed  by  securing  a  multitude 
^  foxes,  or  rather  jackals  (D'^b^t^,  shualim)^  and,  by 
tyiog  firebrands  to  their  tails,  setting  fire  to  the  com- 
Uda  of  hb  enemies.  (See  the  Latin  monographs  on 
tbitiobject  by  UiUiger  [Viteb.  1674],  Uasser  [Halle, 
17dl],  and  VrienMet  [Franc  17d8J.)     The  indignation 


of  the  Philbtines,  on  discovering  the  author  of  the  out- 
rage, vented  itself  upon  the  family  of  hb  father-in-law, 
who  had  been  the  remote  occasiun  of  it,  in  the  burning 
of  their  house,  in  which  both  father  and  daughter  per- 
ished. This  was  a  fresh  provocation,  for  which  Sarasun 
threatened  to  be  revenged ;  and,  thereupon  falling  upon 
them  without  ceremony,  he  smote  them,  as  it  b  said, 
**  hip  and  thigh,  with  a  great  slaughter"  (Judg.  xv,  1- 
8).  The  original,  strictly  rendered,  runs,  **he  smote 
them  leg  upon  thigh" — apparently  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression, and  implying,  according  to  Gesenius,  that  he 
cut  them  to  pieces  so  that  their  limbs — their  legs  and 
thighs — were  scattered  and  heaped  promiscuously  to- 
gether; equivalent  to  saying  that  he  smote  and  de- 
stroyed them  wholly,  entirtlg,  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Calmet,  recognises  in  these  words  an  allusion  to 
some  kind  of  wrestling  combat,  in  which,  perhaps,  the 
slaughter  on  thb  occasion  may  have  commenced. 

(4.)  Having  subsequently  taken  up  hb  residence  in 
the  rock  £tam,  he  was  thence  dislodged  by  consenting 
to  a  pusillanimous  arrangement  on  the  part  of  his  own 
countr>*men,  by  which  he  agreed  to  surrender  himself 
in  bonds,  provided  they  would  not  themselves  fall  upon 
him  and  kill  him.  He  probably  gave  in  to  thb  meas- 
ure from  a  strong  inward  assurance  that  the  issue  of  it 
would  be  to  afiord  him  a  new  occasion  of  taking  ven- 
geance upon  his  foes.  Being  brought,  in  thb  apparent- 
ly helpless  condition,  to  a  place  called,  from  the  event, 
Lehi,  a  jaw,  hb  preternatural  potency  suddenly  put  it- 
self forth ;  and,  snapping  the  cords  asunder,  and  snatch- 
ing up  the  jawbone  of  an  ass,  he  dealt  so  efiectually 
about  him  that  a  thousand  men  were  slain  on  the  spot. 
That  thb  was  altogether  the  work,  not  of  man,  but  of 
God,  was  soon  demonstrated.  Wearied  with  hb  exer- 
tions, the  illustrious  Danite  became  faint  from  thirst; 
and,  as  there  was  no  water  in  the  pUce,  he  prayed  that 
a  fountain  might  be  opened.  His  prayer  was  beard: 
God  caused  a  stream  to  gush  from  a  hollow  rock  hard 
by ;  and  Samson,  in  gratitude,  gave  it  the  name  of  JCu' 
haicker,  a  word  that  signifies  **the  well  of  him  that 
prayed,"  and  which  continued  to  be  the  designation  of 
the  fountain  ever  after.  The  pbce  received  its  name 
from  the  circumstance  of  hb  having  then  so  effectually 
wielded  the  jawbone  ("^nb,  f^i)  (Judg.  xv,  15  sq.;  see 
Bauer,  Ueb,  Myth,  ii,  65 ;  A  usfuhrl.  Erkldr.  des  W.  ii,  57 ; 
corop.  Judg.  iii,  81 ;  2  Sara,  xxiii,  8,  18).  The  spring- 
ing-up  of  a  fountain  in  the  jawbone  (ver.  19)  has  giveii 
great  trouble  to  the  interpreters;  and  some  would  re- 
move the  passage  from  the  text,  or  give  it  a  very  dif- 
ferent meaning.  The  most  common  is  to  render  lechi, 
^Tp,  not  jawbone,  but  Lehi,  the  name  of  a  pbce  in  which 
the  fountain  sprang  up;  and  maktesh,  IZJns^,  not  the 
socket  of  the  tooth,  but  the  rift  of  the  rock  from  which 
the  water  canse.  So  the  Targum,  and  Josephus  {Ant, 
V,  8, 9 ;  comp.  Clericus  in  loc ;  Ortlob,  De  Fonte  Simsonis 
prope  Afaxillam  [Leips.  1703] ;  Deyling,  Observat,  Sacr, 
i,  113  sq.;  Busing,  in  the  Biblioth.  J/agana,  ii,  505  sq.; 
Herder,  Geist  der  tbr,  Poesie,  ii,  235, 255 ;  KosenmUller, 
SchoL  in  loc.).  It  would  seem  that  Lehi  refers  back  to 
ver.  15,  and  the  rendering  of  maktesh  is  assumed.  It 
would  be  easier,  with  Studer,  to  take  Lehi  for  the  name 
of  a  wall  of  rock,  an  opening  in  which  was  called  mab' 
fish,  tooth-caviiy.  Yet  it  seems  to  be  doubtful  whether 
maktesh  alone  <M>uld  have  this  meaning.  (See  in  gen- 
eral Gesenius,  Thesaur,  ii,  752.)  Heine  {Dissertat,  Sacr, 
p.  241  sq.)  opposes  another  exegetical  attempt  on  thb 
passage,  and  clings  to  the  entire  miracle.  Comp.  Bo- 
chart,  Uieroz,  i,  171  sq.).     See  Lehi. 

(5.)  The  Philistines  were  from  this  time  held  in  snch 
contempt  by  their  victor  that  he  went  openly  into  the 
city  of  Gaza,  where  he  seems  to  have  suffered  himself 
weakly  to  be  drawn  into  the  company  of  a  woman  of 
loose  character,  the  yielding  to  whose  enticements  ex- 
posed him  to  the  most  immhient  peril  (Judg.  xvi,  1-3). 
Hb  presence  being  soon  noised  abroad,  an  attempt  was 
made  during  the  night  forcibly  to  detain  him  by  cloa- 
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ing  the  gates  of  the  dty^  and  making  them  fast ;  but 
Samson,  apprised  of  it,  rose  at  midnight,  and,  breaking 
away  bolts,  bars,  and  hinges,  departed,  carrying  the  gates 
upon  bis  shoulders  to  the  top  of  a  neighboring  hill  that 
looks  toward*  Hebron  ('lian  ^^t  ^5;  Sept.  iiri  irpo- 
tniirov  rov  Xffipatp,  facing  Hebron),  The  common  ren- 
dering, ^  before  Hebron,**  is  less  appropriate,  as  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  cities  is  at  least  twenty  miles. 
The  hill  lay,  doubtless,  somewhere  between  the  cities, 
and  in  full  view  of  both.    See  Gaza. 

(6.)  After  this  his  enemies  strove  to  entrap  him  by 
gnile  rather  than  by  violence,  and  they  were  too  suc- 
cessful in  the  end.  Falling  in  love  with  a  woman  of 
Sorek,  named  Delilah,  he  became  so  infatuated  by  his 
passion  that  nothing  but  his  bodily  strength  could  equal 
his  mental  weakness.  (But  see  Oeder,  Ih  Simsone  Cas- 
io [Onold.  1718  ].)  The  princes  of  the  Philistines,  aware 
of  Samson's  infirmity,  determined  by  means  of  it  to  get 
possession,  if  possible,  of  his  person.  For  this  purpose 
they  propose  a  tempting  bribe  to  Delilah,  and  she  en- 
ters at  once  into  the  treacherous  compact.  She  em- 
ploys all  her  art  and  blandishments  to  worm  from  him 
the  secret  of  his  prodigious  strength.  Having  for  some 
time  amused  her  with  fictions,  he  at  last,  in  a  moment 
of  weakness,  disclosed  to  her  .the  fact  that  it  lay  in  his 
hair,  which,  if  it  were  shaved,  would  leave  him  a  mere 
common  man.  Not  that  his  strength  really  lay  in  his 
hair;  for  this,  in  fact,  had  no  natural  influence  upon  it 
one  way  or  the  other.  His  strength  arose  fVom  his  re- 
lation to  God  as  a  Nazarite ;  and  the  preservation  of  his 
hair  unshorn  was  the  mark,  or  sign,  of  his  Nazariteship, 
and  a  pMt/f,  on  the  part  of  God,  of  the  continuance  of 
his  miraculous  ph}'sical  powers.  If  he  lost  this  sign, 
the  badge  of  his  consecration,  he  broke  his  vow,  and 
consequently  forfeited  the  thing  signified.  God  aban- 
doned him ;  and  he  was  thenceforward  no  more,  in  this 
respect,  than  an  ordinary  man.  His  treacherous  para- 
mour seized  the  first  opportunity  of  putting  his  decla- 
radon  to  the  test.     She  shaved  his  head  while  he  lav 

• 

sleeping  in  her  lap ;  and,  at  a  concerted  signal,  he  was 
instantly  arrested  by  his  enemies  lying  in  wait  Be- 
reft of  his  grand  endowment,  and  forsaken  of  G«d,  the 
champion  of  Israel  could  now  well  adopt  the  words  of 
Solomon:  "I  find  more  bitter  than  death  the  woman 
whose  heart  is  snares  and  nets,  and  her  hands  are  bands ; 
whoso  pleaseth  God  shall  escape  from  her;  but  the  sin- 
ner shall  be  taken  by  her.*'  Having  so  long  presumpt- 
uously played  with  his  ruin.  Heaven  leaves  him  to  him- 
self, as  a  punishment  fur  bis  former  guilty  indulgence. 
He  is  made  to  reap  as  be  had  sown,  and  is  consigned  to 
the  hands  of  his  relentless  foes.  His  punishment  was 
indeed  severe,  though  he  amply  revenged  it,  as  well  as 
redeemed,  in  a  measure,  his  own  honor,  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  met  his  death.  The  Philistines,  having 
deprived  him  of  sight,  at  first  immured  him  in  a  prison, 
and  made  him  grind  at  the  mill  like  a  slave  (Judg.  xvi, 
4-21).  As  this  was  an  employment  which,  in  the  East, 
usually  devolves  on  women,  to  assign  it  to  such  a  man 
as  Samson  was  virtually  to  reduce  him  to  the  lowest 
state  of  degradation  and  shame.  To  grind  corn  /or 
others  was,  even  for  a  woman,  a  proverbial  term  ex- 
pressive of  the  most  menial  and  oppressed  condition. 
How  much  more  for  the  hero  of  Israel,  who  seems  to 
have  been  made  grinder-general  for  the  prison-house! 
(See  Lehmann,  De  Sitnsone  Molitore  (Viteb.  1711].) 

(7.)  In  process  of  time,  while  remaining  in  thb  con- 
finement, his  hair  recovered  its  growth,  and  with  it  such 
a  profound  repentance  seems  to  have  wrought  in  his 
heart  as  virtually  reinvested  him  with  the  character 
and  the  powers  he  had  so  culpably  lost.  Of  this  fact 
his  enemies  were  not  aware.  Still  exulting  in  their 
possession  of  the  great  scourge  of  their  nation,  they 
kept  him,  like  a  wild  beast,  for  mockery  and  insult.. 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  when  an  immense  multitude, 
including  the  princes  and  nobility  of  the  Philistines, 
were  convened  in  a  large  amphitheatre  to  celebrate  a 


feast  in  honor  of  their  god  Dagon,  who  bad  delivered 
their  adversary  into  their  hands,  Samson  was  ordered 
to  be  brought  out  to  be  made  a  laughing-stock  to  hii 
enemies,  a  butt  for  their  scoffs,  insulta,  mockeries,  and 
merrimenL  Secretly  determined  to  use  bis  recovered 
strength  to  tremendous  effect,  he  permiaded  the  bojr 
who  guided  bis  steps  to  conduct  him  to  a  spot  where 
he  could  reach  the  two  pillars  upon  which  the  roof  of 
the  building  rested  (see  Thomson,  L€md  and  Book,  ii, 
848).  Here,  after  pausing  fur  a  abort  time  while  be 
prefers  a  brief  prayer  to  Heaven,  be  grasps  the  masiy 
pillars,  and,  bowing  with  resistless  force,  the  whole  buikl- 
ing  rocks  and  totters,  and  the  roof,  encumbered  with 
the  weight  of  the  spectators,  rushes  down,  and  the  whole 
assembly,  including  Samson  himself,  are  crushed  to 
pieces  in  the  ruin  (Judg.  xvi,  22  aq.). 

Thus  terminated  the  career  of  one  of  the  most  re> 
markable  personages  of  all  history,  whether  sacred  or 
profane.  The  enrolment  of  his  name  by  an  apostcdic 
pen  (Heb.  xi,  32)  in  the  list  of  the  ancient  worthies, 
**  who  had  by  faith  obtained  an  excellent  repute,**  war> 
rants  os,  undoubtedly,  in  a  favorable  estimate  of  bis 
character  on  the  whole,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
fidelity  of  the  inspired  narrative  has  perpetuated  tbe 
record  of  infirmities  which  must  forever  mar  the  lustre 
of  his  noble  deeds.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  lapses 
with  which  he  was  chargeable  aroae,  in  a  measnie,  6oa 
the  ver}'  peculiarities  of  that  physical  temperament  to 
which  his  prodigies  of  strength  were  owing ;  but  while 
this  consideration  may  palliate,  it  cannot  excuse  tbe 
moral  deUnquencies  into  which  he  was  betrayed,  and 
of  which  a  just  Providence  exacted  so  tremendous  a 
penalty  in  the  circumstances  of  his  degradation  and 
death.  (See  Weissenbom,  De  Morie  Si$nsomis  [Jena, 
1705] ;  Maichel,  Simson  ab  Crmme  Vmdicat,  [TulHOg. 
1789].) 

His  relarives,  we  are  told  (Judg.  xvi,  81),  went  and 
recovered  his  body,  and  interred  it  in  the  bar>'ing-place 
of  his  father  Manoah.  Tbe  consternation  produced  at 
Gaza  by  the  catastrophe  connected  with  his  death,  we 
can  easily  conceive,  would  render  this  easier  of  aooom- 
plishment.     See  Philistikb. 

2.  Bepresentative  Relations, — Some  of  these  have  been 
in  part  touched  upon  in  the  foregoing  narrative,  bot 
Samson  was  so  striking  a  character  that  they  need  to 
be  more  specifically  dwelt  upon. 

(1.)  As  a  judge  his  authority  seems  to  have  been 
limited  to  the  district  bordering  upon  the  country  of 
the  Philistines,  and  his  action  as  a  ddiv^er  does  not 
seem  to  have  extended  beyond  desultory  attacks  upon 
the  dominant  Philistines,  by  which  their  hold  upon  Is- 
rael was  weakened,  and  the  way  prepared  for  the  future 
emancipation  of  the  Israelites  from  their  yoke.  It  is 
evident  from  Judg.  xiii,  1,  5;  xv,  9-11,  20,  and  tbe 
whole  history*,  that  the  Israelites,  or  at  least  Judah  and 
Dan,  which  are  the  only  tribes  mentioned,  were  sub- 
ject to  the  Philistines  through  the  whole  of  Samsons 
judgeship;  so  that,  of  course,  Samson's  twen^  years  of 
office  would  be  included  in  the  entire  period  of  the 
Philistine  dominion,  which  Usher  and  some  others  have 
hastilv  concluded  was  limited  to  the  fortv  rears  of  Eli's 
administration.  From  the  angel's  speech  to  Samson's 
m<»ther  (Judg.  xiii,  5)  it  appears  further  that  the  Isra- 
elites were  already  subject  to  the  Philistines  at  his 
birth ;  and.  as  Samson  cannot  have  begun  to  be  judge 
before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  it  has  erroneoiiidy 
been  supposed  that  his  judgeship  must  about  have  co- 
incided with  the  last  twenty  years  of  Philistine  domin- 
ion. But  when  we  tuni  to  the  first  book  of  Samuel, 
and  especially  to  vii,  1-14.  we  find  that  the  Philistine 
dominion  continued  till  the  judgeship  of  Samuel.  Hence 
it  appears  that  Samson  and  Samuel  were  separated  by 
the  whole  inter\-al  of  Eli's  judgeship  and  of  Samuel's 
minority.  See  Chronoixxjy.  There  are,  however,  sev- 
eral points  in  the  respective  narratives  of  the  tin>es  of 
SamHon  and  Samuel  which  indicate  gpncat  similarity  of 
circumstances.    First,  there  is  the  general  prominence 
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ef  the  Philisdnes  in  their  relation  to  Israel.  Seeondlj^ 
there  is  the  remarkable  ooincidenoe  of  both  Samson  and 
Sainnel  being  Kazarites  (Judg.  ziii,  6 ;  xvi,  17 ;  oomp. 
1  Sam.  i,  11).  It  looks  as  if  the  great  exploits  of  the 
Tooog  Danlte  Nazarite  had  suggested  to  Hannah  the 
consecration  of  her  son  in  like  manner,  or,  at  all  events, 
as  if  for  some  reason  the  Nazaritish  vow  was  at  that 
time  prevalent.  No  other  mention  of  Nazarites  occurs 
in  the  Scripture  history  till  Amos  ii,  11, 12 ;  and  even 
there  the  allusion  seems  to  be  to  Samuel  and  Samson. 
Tfainllv,  there  is  a  similar  notice  of  the  hovse  of  Dagon 
inJudg.  xvi,23  and  1  Sam.v,2.  Fourthly,  the  lords 
of  the  Philistines  are  mentioned  in  a  similar  way  in 
Jndg.  xvi,  8, 18, 27,  and  in  1  Sam.  vii,  7.  The  effect  of 
SaoMon's  prowess  mint  have  been  more  of  a  preparato- 
ry kind,  l^  arousing  the  cowed  spirit  of  his  people,  and 
shaking  the  insolent  security  of  the  Philistines,  than 
in  the  way  of  decisive  victory  or  deliverance.  There 
is  BO  allusion  whatever  to  other  parts  of  Israel  during 
Samson's  Judgeship,  except  rhe  single  fact  of  the  men 
of  the  bonier  tribe  of  Judah,  three  thousand  in  number, 
fetching  him  from  the  rock  Etam  to  deliver  him  up  to 
the  Philistines  (Judg.  xv,  9-18).  The  whole  narrative 
is  entirely  local,  and,  like  the  following  story  concern- 
ing Hicah  (Judg.  xvii,  xviii)  seems  to  be  taken  from 
the  annals  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  Still  it  does  not  follow 
that  there  were  contemporary  Judges  in  other  parts  of 
the  land.    See  Jitdgb. 

(i.)  At  a  Nazarite,  Samson  exhibits  the  law  in 
Numb.vi  in  full  practice.  The  eminence  of  such  Naz- 
arites as  Samson  and  Samuel  would  tend  to  give  that 
dignity  to  the  profession  which  is  alluded  to  in  Lam. 
ir,7,8.    See  Nazaritk. 

(3.)  A$  €m  mspired  pertoUj  Samson  is  one  of  those 
who  are  distinctly  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  endowed 
with  supernatural  power  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 
Those  specimens  of  extraordinary  prowess,  of  which 
eren  the  slaying  of  the  lion  at  Timnath  without  weap- 
ons was  one,  were  doubtless  the  result  of  that  special 
iofloenee  of  the  Most  High  which  is  referred  to  in  Judg. 
xiii,  2&— "And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  began  to  move 
him  at  times  in  the  camp  of  Dan,  between  Zorah  and 
E^taoL"  The  import  of  the  original  word  (D9&b)  fur 
norerf  is  peculiar.  As  09V,  the  radical  form,  signifies 
<n  cmtilj  the  metaphor  is  probably  drawn  from  the  re- 
peated and  somewhat  violent  strokes  of  a  workman  with 
bis  hammer.  It  implies,  therefore,  a  peculiar  urgency^ 
an  impt^Ung  wfiuence,  which  he  could  not  well  resist  in 
himself,  nor  others  in  him.  But  we  do  not  know  that 
this  attribute,  in  its  utmost  degree,  constantly  dwelt  in 
him.  So,  in  later  exploits,  it  is  said, "  The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  came  mightily  upon  him,  and  the  cords  that  were 
npon  bis  arms  became  as  flax  burned  with  fire;**  "The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,  and  he  went  down 
to  Ashkeloo,  and  slew  thirty  men  of  them."  JBut,  on 
the  other  hand,  after  his  locks  were  cut,  and  his  strength 
was  gone  from  him,  it  is  said  **  He  wist  not  that  the 
Lord  was  departed  from  him**  (Judg.  xiii,  25;  xiv,  6, 
1»;  XT,  14;  xvi,  20).  The  phrase  "the  Spirit  of  the 
Wd  came  upon  him"  is  common  to  him  with  Othuiel 
and  Gideon  (Judg.  iii,  10 ;  vi,  84) ;  but  the  connection 
of  sapematural  power  with  the  integrity  of  the  Naza- 
ritish vow,  and  the  particular  gift  of  great  strength  of 
body,  ss  seen  in  tearing  in  pieces  a  lion,  breaking  his 
bonds  asunder,  carr^'ing  the  gates  of  the  city  upon  his 
back,  and  throwini^  down  the  pillars  which  supported 
the  bouse  of  Dagon,  are  quite  peculiar  to  Samson.  In- 
deed, his  whole  character  and  history  have  no  exact 
parallel  in  Scripture.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  see  how 
ttm\Ay  the  Israelites  would  be  taught  by  such  an  ex- 
inple  that  their  national  strength  lay  in  their  complete 
Kpantinn  from  idolatry  and  consecration  to  the  true 
^;  and  that  he  could  give  them  power  to  subdue 
ibeir  mightiest  enenties,  if  only  they  were  true  to  his 
*erriee  (oomp.  1  Sana,  ii,  10).  (See  the  Edeotic  Review^ 
K0T.I88L) 


(4.)  A$to  Mjftkohgical  Cotnadent^.-^'the  narrative 
of  Samson's  deeds  has  often  been  compared  with  the 
mythical  story  of  the  Greek  Hercules.  (See  especially 
Yogel,  in  the  HalL  Encydop,  ii,  §  vi,  8  sq. ;  Riskoff,  Dit 
Simaontage  tud.  Herakles-MjftAus  [  Leips.  1861].)  Thus, 
his  combat  with  the  lion  is  compared  with  the  conquest 
of  the  Nemean  lion  (Diod.  Sic.  iv,  11 ;  Apollod.  ii,  6, 1), 
and  another  fearful  lion  on  Mu  Cithseron  (Apollod.  ii,  4, 
9) ;  his  capture  of  the  Jackals  with  the  capture  of  the 
stag  of  Diana  (Diod.  Sic  iv,  18 ;  Apollod.  ii,  5,  8),  and 
of  the  Cretan  bull  (ApolkMt  ii,  5, 7 ;  Diod.  Sic.  iv,  18) ; 
his  slaughter  of  his  paranymphs'  friends  with  the  over- 
throw of  the  king  of  the  Minym,  Erginus,  and  his  host, 
by  Hercules,  ui  a  narrow  pass  (Apollod.  ii,  4, 11 ;  men- 
tioned, too,  by  Herod,  ii,  45) ;  his  oarrying-off  the  gates 
of  Gaza  with  the  carrying-away  of  the  CreUn  bull  (Diod. 
Sic.  iv,  18) ;  but,  above  all,  the  destruction  of  Samson  by 
his  beloved  Delilah  has  been  compared  with  the  over- 
coming of  Hercules  through  Omphale  (Diod.  Sic  iv,  81 ; 
Apollod.  ii,  6,  8;  comp.  Senec  f/ippol,  p.  818  sq.) ;  in 
fine,  Samson's  wonderful  birth  (Judg.  xiii)  with  that  of 
Hercules  (see  Bauer,  Hebr.  Myth,  ii,  86  sq.).  Those, 
however,  have  far  less  ground  who  identify  Samson 
with  the  Phoenician  Hercules,  the  sun-god.  Basing  the 
view  on  the  etymok)gy  of  the  name  (see  Yatke,  BibL 
Theol.  i,  868  sq.),  they  labor,  viewing  the  whole  story 
of  Samson  as  a  myth,  to  explain  the  details  by  the 
course  and  operation  of  the  sun  (Borkhausen,  in  the 
CoUirg.  Aimal,  d,  Theol,  1888,  iii,  2, 8 ;  iv,  1 ;  comp.  Je- 
rome, Ep,  ad  Philem,  vii,  762).  There  are  many  other 
striking  parallels  in  the  Greek  my  thology--c  g.  in  the 
Croton  Milo  and  other  strong  men  (Pliny,  vii,  19) ;  in  the 
deeds  of  Theseus,  especially  the  destruction  of  the  wild 
boar  at  Crommyon  (Diod.  Sic  iv,  69),  and  the  carrying- 
away  of  a  living  bull  to  Athens  (Bauer,  /.  e.  p.  91  sq.);  of 
king  Nisus  in  Megara,  who  lost  his  kingdom  at  the 
same  time  with  his  hair  (Ovid,  Met.  viii,  8  8q.,84  sq.; 
Virgil,  Or,  120  sq. ;  Hygar.  Fab,  198) ;  of  the  fountain 
Aganippe,  which  sprang  from  the  footstep  of  Pegasus, 
etc  But  there  is  no  reason  for  rejecting  the  histori- 
cal existence  of  Samson ;  and  his  character  and  deeds 
accord  well  with  the  state  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
tioM  of  the  Judges.  Yet  the  opinion  is  widely  held 
that  the  traditions  out  of  which  the  book  of  Judges  is 
compiled  have  exaggerated  his  exploits  (Bauer,  Hebr. 
Myth,  ii,  69  sq. ;  Uebr,  Gesch,  ii,  88  sq.).  Hence  some 
have  undertaken  to  explain  the  account  from  natural 
causes  and  commonplace  events  most  fruitlessly  (Ha- 
renberg,  in  the  Brem,  u,  Verd,  Biblioth.  ii,  802  sq. ;  Bern, 
in  Semler's  ffaU,  SammL  i,  iv,  1  sq.;  Hezel,  SchriJ^- 
/or$ch,  i,  658  sq. ;  Justi,  in  Eichhom's  Repert,  vii,  78  sq. ; 
also  in  his  Verm,  Abhundl,  i,  146  sq.;  Diederich,  Zur 
Ge»ch,  8im$,  [Gott.  1778];  Herder,  Gei$t,  d,  ebr,  Poes. 
ii,  236  sq.,  262  sq.).  Yet  more  trifiing  is  the  hypothe- 
sis of  Kaiser  {CommeMar.  m  Priora  Genes,  Cap,  p.  188 
sq.)  that  Samson  was  striving  to  mimic  and  mock  the 
Philistine  Hercules.  Once  more :  "  Hercules  once  went 
to  Egypt,  and  there  the  inhabitants  took  him,  and,  put- 
ting a  chai^et  on  his  head,  led  him  out  in  solemn  pro- 
cession, intending  to  offer  him  in  sacrifice  to  Jupiter. 
For  a  while  he  submitted  quietly ;  but  when  they  led 
him  up  to  the  altar  and  began  the  ceremonies,  he  put 
forth  his  strength  and  slew  them  all"  (Rawlinson,  He- 
rod ii,  46). 

The  passage  from  Lycophron,  with  the  scholion, 
quoted  by  Bodiart  {Hieroz,  pars  ii,  lib,  v,  cap.  xii),  where 
Hercules  is  said  to  have  been  three  nights  in  the  belly 
of  the  sea-monster,  and  to  have  come  out  with  the  loss 
qf  all  his  hair',  is  also  curious,  and  seems  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  the  stories  of  Samson  and  Jonah.  To  this 
may  be  added  the  connection  between  Samson,  consid- 
ered as  derived  from  Shemesh,  "  the  sun,'*  and  the  des- 
ignation of  Moui,  the  Egyptian  Hercules,  as  "  Son  of  the 
Sun,^'  worshipped  also  under  the  name  Sem,  which  Sir 
G.  Wilkinson  compares  with  Samson.  The  Tyrian  Her- 
cules (whose  temple  at  Tyre  is  described  by  Herod,  ii, 
44),  he  also  tells  us,  "  was  originally  the  sun,  and  the 
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same  as  Baal**  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii,  44,  note  7).     The 
cuuuection  between  the  Phoenician  Baal  (called  Baal 
Shemen,  Baal  Sbemesh,  and  Baal  Uamman)  and  Her- 
cules is  well  known.    Gesenios  {Thesaur.  s.  v.  ^373)  tells 
us  that  in  certain  Phoenician  inscriptiuns,  which  are  ac- 
curapanied  by  a  Greek  translation,  Baal  is  rendered 
Iltraklfty  and  that  "  the  Tyrian  Hercules"  is  the  con- 
stant (vreek  designation  of  the  Baal  of  Tyre.     He  also 
gives  many  Carthaginian  inscriptions  to  Baal  Hamman, 
which  he  renders  Baal  Solaris;  and  also  a  sculpture  in 
which  Baal  Haniman*s  head  is  surrounded  with  rays, 
and  which  has  an  image  of  the  sun  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  monument  {Man,  P/unu  i,  171 ;  ii,  tab.  21).     An- 
other evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  Phoenician  Baal 
and  Hercides  may  be  found  in  Bauliy  near  Baias,  a  place 
sacred  to  Hercules  ("locus  Herculis,"  Serv.),  but  evi- 
dently so  called  from  BaaL    Thirlwall  {Hist,  of  Greece) 
ascribes  to  the  numerous  temples  built  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians in  honor  of  Baal  in  their  different  settlements  the 
(vreek  fables  of  the  labors  and  journeys  of  Hercules. 
Bochart  thinks  the  custom  described  by  Ovid  {Fast, 
liv)  of  tying  a  lighted  torch  between  two  foxes  in  the 
circus,  ui  memory  of  the  damage  once  done  to  the  har- 
vest by  a  fox  with  burning  hay  and  straw  tied  to  it, 
was  derived  from  the  Phoenicians,  and  is  clearly  to  be 
traced  to  the  history  of  Samson  (Hieroz,  pars  i,  lib.  iii, 
cap.  xiii).     From  all  this,  however,  arises  little  prob- 
ability that  the  Greek  and  Latin  conception  of  Hercu- 
li>s  in  regard  to  his  strength  was  dcrii'ed  from  Phoeni- 
cian stories  and  reminiscences  of  the  great  Hebrew  hero 
Samson.     Some  learned  men  connect  the  name  Herat' 
Its  with  Samson  etymologically  (see  Wilkinson's  note 
in  Rawlinson's  Herod,  ii,  43 ;  Patrick,  On  Judg.  zvt,  80 ; 
Cornel,  a  Lapide,  etc.) ;  but  none  of  these  etymologies 
are  very  convincing.     Nevertheless,  the  following  de- 
scription of  Hercules,  given  by  C.  O.  MuUer  {Dorians, 
bk.  ii.  ch.  xii),  might  almost  have  been  written  fur  Sam- 
son: "The  highest  degree  of  human  suffering  and  cour- 
age is  attributed  to  Hercules :  his  character  is  as  noble 
as  could  be  conceived  in  those  rude  and  early  times;  but 
he  is  by  no  means  represented  as  free  from  the  blem- 
ishes of  human  nature ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  frequent- 
ly subject  to  wild,  ungovernable  passions,  when  the  no- 
ble indignation  and  anger  of  the  suffering  hero  degener- 
ate into  frenzy.     Every  crime,  however,  is  atoned  for 
by  some  new  suffering;  but  nothing  breaks  his  invinci- 
ble courage  until,  purified  from  earthly  corruption,  he 
ascends  Mount  Olympus."     Again :  "  Hercules  wasr  a 
jovial  guest,  and  not  backward  in  enjoying  himself. . . . 
It  was  Hercules,  above  all  other  heroes,  whom  mythol- 
ogy placed  in  ludicrous  situations,  and  sometimes  made 
the  butt  of  the  buffoonery  of  others.     The  Cercopes  are 
represented  as  alternately  amusing  and  annoying  the 
hero.     In  works  of  art  they  are  often  represented  as 
satyrs  who  rob  the  hero  of  his  quiver,  bow,  and  club. 
Hercules,  annoyed  at  their  insults,  binds  two  of  them  to 
a  pole,  and  marches  off  with  his  prize. ...  It  also  seems 
that  mirth  and  buffoonery  were  often  combined  with 
the  festivals  of  Hercules:  thus  at  Athens  there  was  a 
society  of  sixty  men,  who,  on  the  festival  of  the  Dio- 
mean  Hercules,  attacked  and  amused  themselves  and 
others  with  sallies  of  wit."     The  commentary  of  Adam 
Clarke  presents  us  with  the  results  of  De  Lavour,  an 
ingenious  French  writer,  on  this  subject,  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  coincidences  are  extremely  strik- 
ing, and  such  as  would,  perhaps,  afford  to  most  minds, 
an  additional  proof  of  how  much  the  ancient  mytholo- 
gies were  a  distorted  reflection  of  the  Scripture  narra- 
tive.    Phoenician  traders,  it  is  imagined,  might  easily 
have  carried  stories  concerning  the  Hebrew  hero  to  the 
different  countries  where  they  traded,  especially  Greece 
and  Italy;  and  such  stories  would  have  been  moulded 
according  to  the  taste  or  imagination  of  those  who 
heard  them. 

Whatever  is  thought,  however,  of  such  coincidences, 
it  is  certain  that  the  hbtory  of  Samson  is  a  hbtorical. 


and  not  an  allegorical,  narrative.    It  has  also  a  distinct- 
ly supernatural  element  which  cannot  be  explained  away. 
The  history,  as  we  now  have  it,  must  have  been  written 
several  centuries  after  Samson's  death  (Judg.  xv,  19, 20; 
xviii,  1,  80;  xix,  1),  though  probably  taken  from  the 
annals  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.    Josephus  has  given  it  pret- 
ty fully,  but  with  alterations  and  embellishments  of  his 
own,  after  his  manner.     The  older  writers  on  Sannon 
contribute  nothing  to  the  interpretation  of  the  history 
(e.  g.  Marck,  in  his  Dissert,  PkiloL  Exeget.  p.  178  sq.). 
The  effort  to  rid  the  story  of  its  miraculous  air  appean 
already  in  Suckhouse  {BibL  Hist,  iii,  776  sq.).    The 
WolfenbUttel  Fragments  (aooording  to  the  spedmeusiii 
Bayle  and  others)  would  simply  d^rade  Samson ;  and 
Niemeyer  {Cfuirak.  iii,  524  sq.)  accomplishes  nothing 
beyond  showing  that  this  wilful  and  rough  hero  of  the 
olden  time,  judged  by  the  moral  law,  is  unworthy  of 
comparison  with  Christ  (see  Hauke,  De  Shnsotte  Tgpo 
Ckristi  [Alt.  1740]).    Samson  was  earnest  and  patriotic; 
to  him  his  Naaaritisb  consecration  was  not  a  noere  reli^ 
ious  veil,  but  a  living  impulse,  and  no  one  can  properly 
deny  him  the  dignity  of  a  shophet,  or  judge  (Bertbeau, 
Buck  der  Rickter,  p.  14,  Einkii,)^  unless  he  undeistands 
the  word  in  a  narrow  and  too  modem  sense.    The  moral 
significance  of  Samson's  life  has  b^n  first  set  forth  by 
Ewald  {Oesck.  Isr,  ii,  401  sq.),  but  he  seems  to  hare 
idealized  his  hero  too  much  (comp.  the  excellent  re- 
marks of  Bertheau,  op,  cit,p,  168  sq.).     The  only  men- 
tion of  Samson  in  the  New  Test  confirms  hb  historical 
character,  being  that  in  Heb.  xi,  82,  where  be  is  coupled 
with  Gideon,  Barak,  and  Jephthah,  and  spoken  of  as 
one  of  those  who  '*  through  faith  waxed  valiant  in  fight, 
and  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens." 

For  other  monographs  on  Samson,  see  Darting,  Cydv- 
pcedia  Bibtiographica^  coL  286. 

Samson.  Bbrkhardin,  a  Franciscan  monk,  who 
plied  the  trafl^c  in  indulgences  in  Switzerland  at  the 
time  of  Tetzel's  exploits  in  Saxony,  was  a  native  of  Mil- 
an, but  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  not  known. 
He  is  described  by  his  contemporaries  as  an  eloquent,  in- 
solent monk.  He  was  employed  in  the  indulgence  traf- 
fic by  cardinal  Forli,  to  whom  Leo  X  had  farmed  out 
the  territorv  of  Switzerland.  He  entered  Switzerland 
in  August,  1518,  and  passed  from  canton  to  canton  with 
great  success,  assuming  great  state,  and  giving  great 
offence  to  the  local  clergy.  Meantime  Zwingli  was 
called  as  priest  to  Zurich.  He  had  alread}'  raised  his 
voice  against  the  traffic,  but  now  he  was  summoned  hy 
bishop  Hugo  to  make  a  direct  attack  upon  SamMu. 
Others  also  were  likewise  summoned.  As  Samson  bad 
not  duly  presented  his  credentials  to  the  bishop,  the  lat- 
ter ordered  his  whole  diocese  to  exclude  him  fVom  their 
churches.  Samson  retired  into  Baden,  and  met  with 
great  success.  In  his  zeal  in  urging  the  indulgences 
upon  the  people,  he  represented  the  souls  thereby  res- 
cued from  purgatory  as  flying  to  heaven  by  swarms: 
"  Ecce  volant !  Ecce  volant !"  In  Feb.,  1619,  he  went 
to  Bremgarten,  but  Henry  BuUinger.  the  priest  of  the 
place,  refused  to  admit  him  into  his  church.  There- 
upon Samson  pronounced  the  ban  against  him,  and 
threatened  to  complain  against  him  to  the  goveni- 
ment  at  Zurich.  On  reaching  Zurich,  however,  he  was 
peremptorily  ordered  to  absolve  Bullinger,  and  to  quit 
the  country-.  In  answer  to  a  complaint  of  the  Swiss 
authorities,  pope  Leo  X  announced  (April  80, 1619)  that 
he  had  already  recalled  Samson,  and  that  in  case  their 
complaints  were  found  corroborated,  he  should  punish 
him.  After  Sam8on*s  retiring  to  Italy,  all  trace  of  him 
is  lost.  See  the  authoriti^  cited  in  Herzog,  Beal-Ett' 
cyHop,  xiii,  392-894.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Sam^uel  (Heb.  ShemuH',  h^^T^d  [on  the  ngnifica- 
tion,  see  below] ;  Sept.  and  New  Test.  Xa/iotn^X),  the  last 
of  those  extraordinary  regents  that  prewded  over  the 
Hebrew  commonwealth  nnder  the  title  of  judges  (q.  v.), 
and  the  first  of  the  line  of  the  prophets  (q.  r.)  spedfiically 
so  called  (Acts  xiii,  20).    (In  the  fc^owing  account  we 
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fredy  use  tbe  articles  in  the  dictioiumes  of  IQtto  and 
Smith.)     See  Shkmubl. 

I.  NawtA. — Of  this  diflTerent  derivations  have  been 
given :  ( 1 )  bM  D^,  **  name  of  God ;"  so  apparently 
Origen  (Euscb.//.  £ vi,  26), i. q. e€ocXijroc.  (2)  Cld 
Vs,  "  pUced  by  God."  (3)  bx  btS^^,  «  asked  of  God'* 
(I  Sam.  i,  20).  Josephus  (who  gives  this  interpreta- 
tion, £a/Aoi)i|XoCt  ^n/.  V,  X,  3)  ingeniously  makes  it  cor- 
respond to  the  well-known  Greek  name  ^icuthto^.  (4) 
^  ??  wd,  "  beard  of  God."  This,  which  is  the  most 
obvious,  may  have  tbe  same  meaning  as  the  previous 
derivation,  which  is  supported  by  the  sacred  text  (1 
Sam.  i,  20). 

II.  Hiaionf, — 1.  Private  /.t/^.— The  drcomstanoes  of 
his  birth  were  ominous  of  his  future  career.  He  was 
the  son  of  Elkanab,  an  Ephrathite  or  Ephraimite,  and 
Hannah  or  Anna.  His  father  is  one  of  the  few  private 
citiiens  in  whose  household  we  find  polygamy.  It  may 
possibly  have  arisen  from  tbe  irregularity  of  the  period, 
bat  more  probably  from  tbe  sterility  of  his  wife  Hannah, 
whom,  aa  she  is  always  named  first,  and  is  known  to 
hare  been  the  favorite,  he  probably  married  first.  The 
usual  effect  of  polygamy  was  felt  in  Elkanah's  house- 
bokL  The  sterility  of  Hannah  brought  upon  her  the 
taonts  and  ridicule  of  her  conjugal  rival,  who  ^  provoked 
her  sore,  to  make  her  fret,  because  tbe  Lord  had  shut  up 
her  womb"  (1  Sam.  i,  6).  The  jealousy  of  Peninnah 
was  excited  also  by  the  superior  affection  which  was 
shown  to  Hannah  by  her  husband.  "To  Hannah  he 
gave  a  worthy  portion ;  for  he  loved  Hannah"  (ver.  5). 
More  especially  at  tbe  period  of  tbe  sacred  festivals  did 
the  childless  solitude  of  Hannah  create  within  her  the 
most  poignant  regrets,  when  she  saw  her  husband  give 
portions  to  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Peninnah,  who, 
exulting  in  maternal  pride  and  fondness,  took  advantage 
of  these  seasons  to  subject  the  favorite  wife  to  a  natural 
fieminine  retaliation.    Hannah's  life  was  embittered, 

.'^the  wept  and  did  not  eat"  (ver.  7).    See  Hahnah. 

Tbe  descent  of  Samuers  father,  Elkanah,  u  involved 
in  great  obscurity.  In  1  Sam.  i,  1  he  is  described  as  an 
Ephraimite.  In  1  Chron.  vi,  22,  28  he  u  made  a  de- 
soeadant  of  Korah  the  Levite  (see  the  table  below). 
Hengstenbeig  (on  Psa.  Ixxviu,  1)  and  Ewald  (ii,  433) 
explain  this  by  anpposing  that  the  Levites  were  occa- 
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sionaUy  incorporated  into  the  tribes  among  whom  they 
dwelt.  The  question,  however,  is  of  no  practical  im- 
portance, because,  even  if  Samuel  were  a  Levite,  he  oer* 
tainly  was  not  a  regular  priest  by  descent.  In  virtue  of 
his  semi-sacerdotal  lineage  as  a  Levite,  and  especially 
by  the  authority  of  his  office  as  a  prophet,  he  hesitated 
not  to  perform  priestly  functions,  like  Elijah  and  others. 
The  opinion  was,  nevertheless,  in  former  times,  very  onr- 
rent  that  Samuel  was  a  priest — nay,  some  imagine  that 
he  succeeded  Eli  in  the  pontificate.  Many  of  the  fathers 
inclined  to  this  notion,  but  Jerome  aflirms  {Adrer$^ 
Jovim.')^  **  Samuel  propheta  fuit.  Judex  fuit,  Levita  fuit, 
non  puntifex,  ne  saoerdos  quidem"  (Ortlob,  ^  Samuel  Ju- 
dex et  Propheta,  non  Pont  aut  Sacerd.  Sacrificans,"  in 
the  Thesaurus  Notnis  TheoL  PkiioL  Hasaei  et  Ikeuii,  i, 
587;  Selden,  De  Success,  ad  Pontiff:  lib.  i,  c.  4).  The 
American  translator  of  De  Wette*s  Introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament  (ii,  21)  says  he  was  a  priest,  though  not 
of  Levidcal  descent,  slighting  the  information  of  Chroni- 
cles, and  pronouncing  Samuel  at  the  same  time  to  be 
only  a  mythical  character. 

Samuel's  birthplace  is  one  of  the  vexed  questions  of 
sacred  gec^aphy,  as  his  descent  is  of  sacred  genealogy. 
See  Ramathaim-zohhim.  All  that  appears  with  cer- 
tainty from  the  accounts  is  that  it  was  in  the  hills  of 
Ephraim,  and  (as  may  be  inferred  from  its  name)  a 
double  height,  used  for  the  purpose  of  beacons  or  out- 
lookers  (1  Sank  i,  1).  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  a  well 
(xix,  22).  On  the  brow  of  its  two  summits  was  the  city. 
It  never  lost  its  hold  on  Samuel,  who  in  later  life  made 
it  his  fixed  abode. 

The  combined  family  mnst  have  been  large.  Penin- 
nah had  several  children,  and  Hannah  had,  besides  Sam- 
uel, three  sons  and  two  daughters.  But  of  these  noth- 
ing is  known,  unless  the  names  of  the  sons  are  those 
enumerated  in  1  Chron.  vi,  26,  27.  It  is  on  the  mother 
of  Samuel  that  our  chief  attention  is  fixed  in  the  ac- 
count of  his  birth.  She  Is  described  as  a  woman  of  a 
high  religious  mission.  Alcnost  a  Nazarite  by  practice 
(I  Sam.  i,  15),  and  a  prophetess  in  her  gifts  (ii,  1),  she 
sought  from  God  the  gift  of  the  child  for  which  she 
longed  with  a  passionate  devotion  of  silent  prayer,  of 
which  there  is  no  other  example  in  the  Old  Test.;  and 
when  the  son  was  granted,  the  name  which  he  bore, 
and  thus  first  introduced  into  the  worid,  expresseil  her 
seose  of  the  ui^ncy  of  her  entreaty—  Samuel,  **the 
asked,  or  heard,  of  God."  Living  in  the  great  age  of 
vows,  she  had  before  his  birth  dedicated  him  to  the  of- 
fice of  a  Nazarite.  As  soon  as  he  was  weaned,  she  her- 
self, with  her  husband,  brought  him  to  the  tabernacle  at 
Shiloh,  where  she  had  received  the  first  intimation  of 
his  birth,  and  there  solemnly  consecrated  him.  The 
form  of  consecration  was  similar  to  that  with  which  the 
irregular  priesthood  of  Jeroboam  was  set  apart  in  later 
times  (2  Chron.  xiii,  9) — a  bullock  of  three  years  old 
(Sept.),  loaves  (Sept.),  an  ephah  of  flour,  and  a  skin  of 
wine  (1  Sam.  i,  24).  First  took  place  the  usual  sac- 
rifices (Sept.)  by  Elkanah  himself;  then,  after  the  in- 
troduction of  the  child,  the  special  sacrifice  of  the  bul- 
lock. Then  his  mother  made  him  over  to  Eli  (vers.  25, 
28),  and  (according  to  the  Heb.  text,  but  not  the  Sept.) 
the  child  himself  perfonned  an  act  of  worship.  The 
hymn  which  followed  on  this  consecration  is  the  first  of 
the  kind  in  the  sacred  volume.  It  is  possible  that,  like 
many  of  the  psalms,  it  may  have  been  enUrged  in  later 
times  to  suit  great  occasions  of  victory  and  the  like. 
But  ver.  5  specially  applies  to  this  event,  and  vers.  7,  8 
may  well  express  the  sense  entertained  by  the  prophet- 
ess of  the  coming  revolution  in  the  fortunes  of  her  son 
and  of  her  country. 

From  this  time  the  child  is  shut  np  in  the  tabernacle. 
The  priests  furnished  him  with  a  sacred  garment,  an 
ephod,  made,  like  their  own,  of  white  linen,  though  of 
inferior  quality,  and  his  mother  every  year,  apparently 
at  the  only  time  of  their  meeting,  gave  him  a  little 
mantle  reaching  down  to  his  feet,  such  as  was  worn  only 
by  high  personages,  or  won>en,  over  the  other  drras,  and 
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such  as  he  retained,  as  his  badge,  till  the  latest  times  of 
his  life.  He  seems  to  have  slept  near  the  holy  place  (1 
Sam.  iii,  8),  and  his  special  duty  was  to  put  out,  as  it 
would  seem,  the  sacred  candlestick,  and  to  open  the 
doors  at  sunrise. 

2.  SamueTs  CalL  —  In  this  way  his  childhood  was 
passed.  It  was  while  thus  sleeping  in  the  tabernacle 
that  he  received  his  first  prophetic  call.  The  stillness 
of  the  night,  the  sudden  voice,  the  childlike  miscon- 
ception,  the  venerable  Eli,  the  contrast  between  the 
terrible  doom  and  the  gentle  creature  who  has  to  an- 
nounce it,  give  to  this  portion  of  the  narrative  a  uni- 
versal interest.  It  is  this  side  of  Samuel's  care«r  that 
has  been  so  well  caught  in  the  well-known  picture  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  The  degeneracy  of  the  people  at  this 
time  was  extreme.  The  tribes  seem  to  have  adminis- 
tered their  affairs  as  independent  republics ;  the  national 
confederacy  was  weak  and  disunited ;  and  the  spirit  of 
public  patriotic  enterprise  had  been  worn  out  by  con- 
stant turmoil  and  invasion.  The  theocratic  influence 
was  also  scarcely  felt,  its  peculiar  ministers  being  with- 
drawn, and  its  ordinary  manifestations,  except  in  the 
routine  of  the  Levitiod  ritual,  having  ceased.  The 
"  word  of  the  Lord  was  precious  in  those  days ;  there 
was  no  open  vision**  (1  Sam.  iii,  I).  The  young  de> 
votee,  *'  the  child  Samuel,"  was  selected  by  Jehovah  to 
renew  the  deliverance  of  bis  oracles.  According  to  Jo- 
sephus  {AtU,  v,  10, 4),  he  was  at  this  time  twelve  years 
old.  As  he  reclined  in  his  chamber  adjoining  the  sa- 
cred edifice,  the  Lord,  by  means  adapted  to  his  juvenile 
capacity,  made  known  to  him  his  first  and  fearful  com- 
munication— the  doom  of  Eli's  apostate  house.  Other 
revelations  speedily  followed  this.  The  frequency  of 
God's  messages  to  the  young  prophet  established  his 
fame,  and  the  exact  fulfilment  of  them  secured  hb 
reputation.  The  oracle  of  Shiloh  became  vocal  again 
through  the  youthful  hierophant  (1  Sam.  iii,  19-21). 
From  this  moment  the  prophetic  character  of  Samuel 
was  established.  His  words  were  treasured  up,  and  Shi- 
loh became  the  resort  of  those  who  came  to  hear  him 
(iii,  19-21).  The  fearAil  fate  pronounced  on  the  head 
and  family  of  the  pontificate  was  soon  executed.  Eli 
had  indulgently  tolerated,  or  leniently  palliated,  the  ra- 
pacity and  profligacy  of  his  sons.  Through  their  extor- 
tions and  impiety  "men  abhorred  the  offering  of  the 
Lord,"  and  Jehovah's  wrath  was  kindled  against  the 
sacerdotal  transgressors.  They  became  the  victims  of 
their  own  folly,  for  when  the  Philistines  invaded  the 
land  an  unworthy  superstition  among  the  Hebrew  host 
clamored  for  the  ark  to  be  brought  into  the  camp  and 
into  the  field  of  battle.  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  Eli's 
sons,  indulging  this  vain  and  puerile  fancy,  accompa- 
nied the  ark  as  its  legal  guardians,  and  fell  in  the  terri- 
ble slaughter  which  ensued.  Their  father,  whose  sin 
seems  to  have  been  his  easiness  of  disposition,  his  pas- 
sive and  quiescent  temper,  sat  on  a  sacerdotal  throne  by 
the  wayside,  to  gather  the  earliest  news  of  the  battle, 
for  his  "  heart  trembled  for  the  ark  of  God ;"  and  as  a 
fugitive  from  the  scene  of  conflict  reported  to  him  the 
sad  disaster,  dwelling  with  natural  climax  on  its  mel- 
ancholy particulars — Israel  routed  and  fleeing  in  pan- 
ic. Hophni  and  Phinehas  both  slain,  and  the  ark  of 
God  taken — this  last  and  overpowering  intelligence  so 
shocked  him  that  he  fainted  and  fell  from  his  seat,  and 
in  his  fall,  from  the  imbecile  corpulence  of  age,  "  brake 
his  neck  and  died"  (iv,  18).  In  the  overthrow  of  the 
sanctuary  we  hear  not  what  became  of  Samuel.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Mussulman  tradition,  Samuel's  birth  was 
granted  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  nation  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  sanctuary  and  loss  of  the  ark  (D'Her- 
belot,  8.V.  Aschmouyl).  This,  though  false  inthe  letter, 
is  true  to  the  spirit  of  Samuel's  life. 

8.  Samuel^s  Civil  Administration, — When  the  feeble 
administration  of  Eli,  who  had  judged  Israel  forty 
years,  was  concluded  by  his  death,  Samuel  was  too 
young  to  succeed  to  the  regency ;  and  the  actions  of 
this  eariier  portion  of  his  life  are  left  unrecorded.    The 


ark,  which  bad  been  captared  by  the  Philistines,  soon 
vindicated  its  majesty,  and,  after  being  detained  among 
them  seven  months,  was  sent  back  to  IsraeL  It  did 
not,  however,  reach  Shiloh,  in  consequence  of  the  feai^ 
ful  judgment  upon  Beth-sbemesh  (1  Sam.  vi,  19),  but 
rested  in  Kirjath-jearim  for  no  fewer  than  twenty  yean 
(vii,  2).  It  is  not  till  the  expiration  of  this  period  that 
Samuel  appears  again  in  the  history.  Perhaps,  daring 
the  twenty  years  succeeding  Eli*s  death,  his  authority 
was  gradually  gathering  strength ;  while  the  office  of 
supreme  magistrate  may  have  been  vacant,  each  tribe 
being  governed  by  its  own  hereditary  phylarch.  Tliw 
long  season  of  national  humiliation  was,  to  aoroc  ex- 
tent, improved.  **All  the  house  of  Israel  lamented  af- 
ter the  Lord ;"  and  Samuel,  seizing  upon  the  crisis,  is- 
sued a  public  manifesto,  exposing  the  sin  of  idolatry, 
urging  on  the  people  religious  amendment,  and  prom- 
ising political  deliverance  on  their  reformation.  The 
people  obe^^ed,  the  oracular  mandate  was  effectual,  and 
the  principles  of  the  theocracy  again  triumphed  (1  Sam. 
vii,  4).  The  tribes  were  summoned  by  the  prophet  to 
assemble  in  Mizpeh;  and  at  this  assembly  of  the  Hebrew 
comitia,  Samuel  seems  to  have  been  elected  regent  (vii, 
6).  Some  of  the  judges  were  raised  to  polirical  power 
as  the  reward  of  their  military  courage  and  talents;  bat 
Samuel  was  raised  to  the  lofty  station  of  judge,  from 
his  prophetic  fame,  his  sagacious  dispensation  of  jas- 
tice,  his  real  intrepidity,  and  his  success  as  a  restorer 
of  the  true  religion.  His  government,  founded  not  on 
feats  of  chivalry  or  actions  of  dazzling  enterprise,  which 
great  emergencies  only  call  forth,  but  resting  on  more 
solid  qualities,  essential  to  the  growth  and  development 
of  a  nation's  resources  in  times  of  peace,  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  that  prosperity  which  gradually  elevated  Is- 
rael to  the  position  it  occupied  in  the  days  of  David 
and  bis  successors.  This  mustering  of  the  Hebrews  at 
Mizpeh  on  the  inauguration  of  Samuel  alarmed  the 
Philistines,  and  their  "lonls  went  up  against  Israel.*' 
Samuel  offered  a  solemn  oblation,  and  implored  the  im- 
mediate protection  of  Jehovah.  With  a  symbolical 
rite,  expressive,  partly  of  deep  humiliation,  partly  of 
the  libations  of  a  treaty,  the  people  poured  water  on 
the  ground;  they  fasted;  and  they  ent-reated  Samoel 
to  raise  the  piercing  cry  for  which  he  was  known  in 
supplication  to  God  for  them.  It  was  at  the  moment 
that  he  was  offering  up  a  sacrifice,  and  sustaining  this 
loud  cry  (compare  the  situation  of  Pansanias  before  the 
battle  of  Platsea,  Herod,  ix,  61),  that  the  Philistine  host 
suddenly  burst  upon  them.  He  was  answered  by  pro- 
pitious thunder,  an  unprecedented  phenomenon  in  that 
climate  at  that  season  of  the  year  (comp.  1  Sam.  xii, 
18 :  Josephus  says  [Ant»  vi,  2, 2]  that  there  was  also  an 
earthquake).  A  fearful  storm  burst  upon  the  Philis- 
tines; the  elements  warred  against  them.  "  The  High- 
est gave  his  voice  in  the  heaven,  hailstones  and  coals 
of  fire."  The  old  enemies  of  Israel  were  signaUy  de- 
feated, and  did  not  recruit  their  strength  again  during 
the  administration  of  the  prophet-judge.  Exactly  at 
the  spot  where,  twenty  years  before,  they  had  obtained 
their  great  victory,  a  stone  was  set  up,  which  long  re- 
mained as  a  memorial  of  Samuel's  triumph,  and  gave  to 
the  place  its  name  of  Eben-ezer,  "the  Stone  of  Help," 
which  has  thence  passed  into  Christian  phraseology, 
and  become  a  common  name  of  Nonconformist  chapels  (1 
Sam.  vii,  12).  The  old  Canaanites,  whom  the  Philistines 
bad  dispossessed  in  the  outskirts  of  the  Judaean  hills, 
seem  to  have  helped  in  the  battle ;  and  a  large  portion 
of  territory  was  recovered  (ver.  14).  This  was  Sam- 
uel's first,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  his  only,  military 
achievement.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  chiefs 
who  bore  that  name,  it  was  apparently  this  which 
confirmed  him  in  the  office  of  "judge"  (comp.  xii,  11, 
where  he  is  thus  reckoned  with  Jerubhaal,  Bedan,  and 
Jcphthah,  and  Ecclus.  xlvi,  15-18).  From  an  inciden- 
tal allusion  (1  Sam.  vii,  14),  we  learn,  too,  that  about 
this  time  the  Amorites,  the  Eastern  foes  of  Israel,  were 
also  at  peace  with  them — another  triumph  of  a  guv- 
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enmeot  ''the  weapons  of  whose  warfare  were  not  car- 
ml" 

The  presidency  of  Samuel  appears  to  have  been  emi- 
nently  aaocesBfuL  Its  length  is  nowhere  giren  in  the 
Scriptures;  but,  from  a  statement  of  Josephos  (Ant.  vi, 
13, 5X  it  appears  to  have  lasted  twelve  years  (B.C.  1105 
-1098),  ap  to  the  time  of  Saul's  inauguration.  See 
Cbbonologt.  From  the  very  l>rief  sketch  given  us 
of  his  public  life,  we  infer  that  the  administration  of 
jutice  oc(mpied  no  little  share  of  his  time  and  atten- 
tion. He  visited,  in  discharge  of  his  duties  as  ruler, 
the  three  chief  sanctuaries  (Sept.  Iv  wan  rotg  riyiatt' 
fuvwi  rovrcic)  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan — Bethel,  Gil- 
gal,  and  Mizpeb  (1  Sam.  vii,  16).  His  own  residence 
was  still  his  native  city,  Ramah,  or  Ramathaim,  which 
he  further  consecrated  by  an  altar  (ver.  17),  after  the 
patriarchal  model,  like  Abraham.  Such  a  procedure 
was  contrary  to  the  letter  of  the  Mosaic  statute ;  but 
the  prophets  had  power  to  dispense  with  ordinary  usage 
(Ds  Wette,  Bib,  Dogmat,  §  70 ;  Knobel,  Der  Prophefism, 
derHAi^SQ;  K5ster,  Der  Prophetitm, d,A.undI^.T, 
ebt.  p.  52).  In  this  case,  the  reason  of  Samuel's  conduct 
may  be  found  in  the  state  of  the  religious  economy.  The 
ark  yet  remained  at  Kiijath-jearim,  where  it  had  been 
left  in  terror,  and  where  it  lay  till  David  fetched  it  to 
Zion.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  place  of  resort  for 
the  tribes,  the  present  station  of  the  ark  not  having 
been  chosen  for  its  convenience  as  a  scene  of  religious 
ttsemhly.  The  shrine  at  Shiloh,  which  had  been  hal- 
lowed ever  since  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  had  been 
desolate  from  the  date  of  the  death  of  Eli  and  his  sons 
—60  desolate  as  to  become,  in  future  years,  a  prophetic 
ermbol  of  divine  jadgrment  (Jer.  vii,  12-14;  xxvi,  6). 
In  aich  a  period  of  religious  anarchy  and  confusion, 
Saooel,  a  theocratic  guardian,  might,  without  any  vio- 
lation of  the  spirit  <^  the  law,  superintend  the  public 
worship  of  Jehovah  in  the  vicinity  of  his  habitation 
(Knobel,  Der  Prophetism,  der  Heb,  ii,  32). 

At  Ramah  Samuel  married ;  and  two  sons  grew  up 
to  repeat,  under  his  eyes,  the  same  perversion  of  high 
office  that  he  had  himself  witnessed  in  his  childhood 
in  the  case  of  the  two  sons  of  EIL  One  was  Abiah, 
the  other,  Joel,  sometimes  called  simply  **  the  second" 
{raskm,  1  Chron.  vi,  28).  In  his  old  age,  according  to 
the  qnasi-hereditary  principle  already  adopted  by  pre- 
vious jodges,  he  shared  his  power  with  them ;  and  they 
exeictted  their  functions  at  the  southern  frontier  in 
Beeaheba  (1  Sam.  viii,  1-4).  These  young  men  pos- 
seaeed  not  their  father's  integrity  of  spirit,  but  "  turned 
nde  after  lucre,  took  bribes,  and  perverted  judgment" 
(rer.  3).  The  advanced  years  of  the  venerable  ruler 
bimaelf,  and  his  approaching  dissolution ;  the  oertain- 
nr  chat  none  of  his  family  coidd  fill  his  office  vrith  ad- 
vantage to  the  country ;  the  horror  of  a  period  of  an- 
•irby  which  his  death  might  occasion ;  the  necessity 
of  haring  some  one  to  put  an  end  to  tribal  jealousies, 
snd  eoQoentnte  the  energies  of  the  nation,  especially 
as  there  appeared  to  be  symptoms  of  renewed  warlike 
prepaiations  on  the  part  of  the  Ammonites  (xii,  12) — 
these  considerations  seem  to  have  led  the  elders  of  Is- 
nd  to  adopt  the  bold  step  of  assembling  at  Ramah 
vitb  the  avowed  purpose  of  effecting  a  revolution  in 
tbe  form  of  the  government. 

4.  ReUremeiUjrom  Public  Ofict.— Down  to  this  point 
ia  Sarauel's  life  there  is  but  little  to  distinguish  his  ca- 
reer from  that  of  his  predecessors.  Like  many  charac- 
t^  in  later  days,  had  he  died  in  yonth,  his  fame  would 
b^rUIy  have  been  greater  than  that  of  Gideon  or  Sam- 
Mo.  He  was  a  judge,  a  Naatarite,  a  warrior,  and  (to  a 
certain  point)  a  prophet.  But  his  peculiar  position  in 
tbe  aaered  narrative  turns  on  the  events  which  follow. 
He  is  the  inangurator  of  the  transition  from  what  is 
onoMoIy  called  the  theocracy  to  the  monarchy.  The 
DHsdemeanor  of  his  own  sons  precipitated  the  catastro- 
pbe  which  had  been  long  preparing.  The  people  de- 
oaaded  a  king.  Josephus  {Ant,  vi,  3,  8)  describes  the 
>boek  to  Samuel's  mind  "  because  of  his  inborn  sense 


of  justice,  because  of  his  hatred  of  kings  as  so  far  infe- 
rior to  the  aristocratic  form  of  government,  which  con- 
ferred a  godlike  character  on  those  who  lived  under  it." 
For  the  whole  night  he  lay  fasting  and  sleepless,  in  the 
perplexity  of  doubt  and  difficulty.  In  the  vision  of  that 
night,  as  recorded  by  the  sacred  historian,  is  given  the 
dark  side  of  the  new  institution,  on  which  Samuel  dwells 
on  the  follovring  day  (1  Sam.  viii,  9>18).  The  proposed 
change  from  a  republican  to  a  regal  form  of  government 
displeased  Samuel  for  various  reasons.  Besides  its  be- 
ing a  departure  from  the  first  political  institute,  and  no 
far  an  infringement  on  the  rights  of  the  divine  head  of 
the  theocracy,  it  was  regarded  by  the  regent  as  a  virtu- 
al charge  against  himself,  and  might  appear  to  him  as 
one  of  those  examples  of  popular  fickleness  and  ingrati- 
tude which  the  history  of  every  realm  exhibits  in  pro- 
fusion. Jehovah  comforts  Samuel  in  this  respect  by 
saying,  "  They  have  not  rejected  thee,  but  they  have 
rejected  me."  Being  warned  of  God  to  accede  to  their 
request  for  a  king,  and  yet  to  remonstrate  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  set  before  the  nation  the  perils  and  tyranny  of 
a  monarchical  government  (viii,  10),  Samuel  proceeded 
to  the  election  of  a  sovereign.  Saul,  son  of  Kish,  "  a 
choice  young  man  and  a  goodly,"  whom  he  had  met 
unexpectedly,  was  pointed  out  to  him  by  Jehovah  as 
the  king  of  Israel,  and  by  the  prophet  was  anointed  and 
saluted  as  monarch.  Samuel  again  convened  the  na- 
tion at  Mizpeh,  again  with  honest  sseal  condemned  their 
project,  but  caused  the  sacred  lot  to  be  taken.  The  lot 
fell  on  SauL  The  prophet  now  formally  introduced  him 
to  the  people,  who  shouted,  in  joyous  acclamation,  ^  God 
save  the  king!"  Not  content  with  oral  explanations, 
this  last  of  the  republican  chiefs  not  only  told  the  peo- 
ple the  manner  of  the  kingdom,  **  but  wrote  it  in  a  book, 
and  laid  it  up  before  the  Lord."  What  is  here  asserted 
of  Samuel  may  mean  that  he  extracted  from  the  Penta- 
teuch the  recorded  provision  of  Moses  for  a  future  mon- 
archy, and  added  to  it  such  warnings  and  counsels  and 
safeguards  as  his  inspired  sagacity  might  suggest  Said's 
first  battle  being  so  successful,  and  the  preparations  for 
it  displaying  no  ordinary  energy  and  promptitude  of 
character,  his  popularity  was  suddenly  advanced  and 
his  throne  secured.  Taking  advantage  of  the  general 
sensation  in  favor  of  Saul,  Samuel  cited  the  people  to 
meet  again  in  Gilgal,  to  renew  the  kingdom,  to  ratify 
the  new  constitution,  and  solemnly  install  the  sovereign 
(xi,  14).  The  assembly  was  held  at  Gilgal,  immediately 
after  the  victory  over  the  Ammonites.  The  monarchy 
was  a  second  time  solemnly  inaugurated,  and  (according 
to  the  Sept)  "Samuel"  (in  the  Hebrew  text,  **Saur) 
"and  all  the  men  of  Israel  rejoiced  greatly."  Then 
takes  place  his  farewell  address.  By  this  time  the 
long,  flowing  locks,  on  which  no  razor  had  ever  passed, 
were  white  with  age  (xii,  2).  He  appeals  to  their 
knowledge  of  his  integrity.  Whatever  might  be  the 
lawless  habits  of  the  chiefs  of  those  times  —  Hophni, 
Phinehas,  or  his  own  sons  —  he  had  kept  aloof  from 
all.  No  ox  or  ass  had  he  taken  from  their  stalls- 
no  bribe  to  obtain  his  judgment  (Sept.  t^iXafffxa) — not 
even  a  sandal  {vTroSrifiOf  Sept  and  Ecclus.  xlvi,  19). 
It  is  this  appeal,  and  the  response  of  the  people,  that 
have  made  Grotius  call  him  the  Jewinh  Aristides.  He 
then  sums  up  the  new  situation  in  which  they  have 
placed  themselves;  and,  although  "the  wickedness  of 
asking  a  king'*  is  still  strongly  insisted  on,  and  the  un- 
usual portent  of  a  thunderstorm  in  May  or  June,  in  an- 
swer to  Samuel's  prayer,  is  urged  as  a  sign  of  divine 
displeasure  (1  Sam.  xii,  16-19),  the  general  tone  of  the 
condemnation  is  much  softened  from  that  which  was 
pronounced  on  the  first  intimation  of  the  change.  The 
first  king  is  repeatedly  acknowledged  as  "  the  Messiah,** 
or  anointed  of  the  Lord  (vers.  8, 5) ;  the  future  prosperity 
of  the  nation  is  declared  to  depend  on  their  use  or  mis- 
use of  the  new  constitution ;  and  Samuel  retires  with 
expressions  of  good-will  and  hope :  "  I  will  teach  you 
the  good  and  the  right  way  . . .  only  fear  the  Lord  . . ." 
(vers.  28,  24).     It  is  the  most  signal  example  afibrded 
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in  the  Old  Test  of  a  fi^reat  character  reconciling  hiroBelf 
to  a  changed  order  of  things,  and  of  the  divine  sanction 
resting  on  his  acquiescence.  For  this  reason  it  is  that 
Athanasius  is  by  Basil  called  the  Samuel  of  the  Church 
(Basil,  Ep,  82).     See  Monarchy. 

5.  Residue  o/Samuefa  Life, — His  subsequent  relations 
with  Saul  are  of  the  same  mixed  kind.  The  two  insti- 
tutions which  the}'  respectively  represented  ran  on  side 
by  side.  Samuel  was  still,  by  courtesy  at  least,  judge. 
}Ie  judged  Israel  **aU  the  days  of  his  /t/e*'  (1  Sam.  vii, 
15),  and  from  time  to  time  came  across  the  king's  path. 
But  these  interventions  are  chiefly  in  another  capacity, 
which  are  unfolded  below.  The  assertion  may  mean 
that  even  after  Saul's  coronation  Samuel's  power,  though 
formally  abdicated,  was  yet  actually  felt  and  exercised 
in  the  direction  of  state  affairs  (Uttvemick,  Einleit,  in 
das  A,T,%  166).  No  enterprise  could  be  undertaken 
without  Samuel's  concurrence.     His  was  an  authoritv 
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higher  than  the  king's.  We  find  Saul,  having  muster- 
ed his  forces,  about  to  march  against  the  Philistines, 
yet  delaying  to  do  so  till  Samuel  consecrated  the  un- 
dertaking. He  came  not  at  the  time  appointed,  as  Saul 
thought,  and  the  impatient  monarch  proceeded  to  offer 
sacrifice — a  fearful  violation  of  the  national  law.  The 
prophet  arrived  as  the  religious  service  was  concluded, 
and,  rebuking  Saul  for  his  presumption,  distinctly  hint- 
ed at  the  short  continuance  of  his  kingdom.  Again,  we 
find  Samuel  charging  Saul  with  the  extirpation  of  the 
Amalekites.  The  royal  warrior  proceeded  on  the  expe- 
dition, but  obeyed  not  the  mandate  of  Jehovah.  His 
apologies,  somewhat  craftily  framed  for  his  inconsist- 
encies, availed  him  not  with  the  prophet,  and  he  was  by 
the  indignant  seer  virtually  dethroned.  He  had  for- 
feited his  crown  by  disobedience  to  God.  Yet  Samuel 
mourned  for  him.  His  heart  seems  to  have  been  set 
on  the  bold  athletic  soldier.  But  the  breach  was  irrec- 
oncilable, and  they  must  separate.  The  parting  was 
not  one  of  rivals,  but  of  dear  though  divided  friends. 
The  king  throws  himself  on  the  prophet  with  all  his 
force;  not  without  a  vehement  effort  (Josephus,  ^4 n<.  vi, 
7. 5}  the  prophet  tears  him^lf  away.  The  long  mantle 
by  which  he  was  always  known  is  rent  in  the  struggle ; 
and,  like  Ahijah  after  him,  Samuel  was  in  this  the  omen 
of  the  coming  rent  in  the  monarchy.  They  parted,  each 
to  his  house,  to  meet  no  more.  But  a  long  shadow  of 
grief  fell  over  the  propheL  "  Samuel  mourned  for  SauL" 
**  It  grieved  Samuel  for  Saul."  "  How  long  wilt  thou 
mourn  for  Saul?"  (1  Sam.  xv,  11,  85;  xvi,  1).  See 
Prophet.  But  now  the  Lord  directed  him  to  make 
provision  for  the  future  government  of  the  country 
(xvi,  I).  To  prevent  strife  and  confusion,  it  was  neces- 
sary, in  the  circumstances,  that  the  second  king  should 
be  appointed  ere  the  first  sovereign's  demise.  Samuel 
went  to  Bethlehem  and  set  apart  the  youngest  of  the 
sons  of  Jesse,  "  and  came  to  see  Saul  no  more  till  the 
day  of  his  death."  Yet  Saul  and  he  came  near  meeting 
once  again  at  Naioth,in  Ramah  (xix,24),when  the  king 
was  pursuing  David.  As  on  a  former  occasion,  the  spirit 
of  God  came  upon  him  as  he  approached  the  company 
of  the  prophets  with  Samuel  presiding  over  them,  and 
*'  he  prophesied  and  lay  down  naked  all  that  day  and  all 
that  night."  A  religious  excitement  seized  him ;  the 
contagious  influence  of  the  music  and  rhapsody  fell 
upon  his  nervous,  susceptible  temperament  and  over- 
powered him.     See  Saul. 

The  remaining  scriptural  notices  of  Samuel  are  in 
connection  with  David's  histor\%     See  David. 

6.  Decease  and  Traditions,^The  death  of  Samuel  is 
described  as  taking  place  in  the  year  of  the  close  of 
David's  wanderings.  It  is  said  with  peculiar  empha- 
sis, as  if  to  mark  the  loss,  that  "all  the  Israelites" — all, 
with  a  universality  never  specified  before — "  were  gath- 
ered together"  from  all  part*  of  this  hitherto  divided 
country, and  "lamented  him," and  "buried  him," not  in 
any  consecrated  place,  nor  outside  the  walls  of  his  city, 
but  within  his  own  house,  thus  in  a  manner  consecrated 
by  being  turned  into  his  tomb  (1  Sam.  xxv,  1).     His 


relics  were  translated  ^from  Judsa"  (the  place  k  not 
specified),  A.D.  406,  to  Constantinople,  and  reocnved 
there  with  much  pomp  by  the  emperor  Arcadiua.  They 
were  landed  at  the  pier  of  Chalcedon,  and  thence  con- 
veyed to  a  church  near  the  palace  of  Uebdomon  (see 
A  eta  Sanctorum^  Aug.  20). 

The  situation  of  Ramathairo,  as  has  been  obaerred, 
is  uncertain.  But  the  place  long  pointed  oat  as  bis 
tomb  is  the  height,  most  conspicuous  of  all  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Jerusalem,  immediately  above  the  town  of 
Gibeon,  known  to  the  Crusaders  as  "  Moiitjoye,**  as  the 
spot  from  whence  they  first  saw  Jerusalem,  now  caU«l 
Nelnf  Samwilf  "the  Prophet  SamueL"  The  tradition 
can  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  7th  century,  when  it 
is  spoken  of  as  the  monastery  of  St.  Samuel  (Robinson, 
Bib.  Res,  ii,  142).  See  Zophim.  A  cave  is  stiU  shown 
underneath  the  floor  of  the  mo6C]ue.  ''He  built  the 
tomb  in  his  lifetime,"  is  the  account  of  the  Maasulaian 
guardian  of  the  mosque, "  but  was  not  baried  here  tiD 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Greeks."  It  is  the  only  spot 
in  Palestine  which  claims  any  direct  connection  with 
the  first  great  prophet  who  was  bom  within  ita  limits: 
and  its  commanding  situation  well  agrees  with  the  im- 
portance assigned  to  him  in  the  sacred  history.     See 
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His  descendants  were  subsisting  at  the  same  place 
till  the  time  of  David.  Heman,  his  grandsorif  was  one 
of  the  chief  singers  in  the  Levitical  choir  (I  Chron.  \-i, 
33;  XV,  17;  xxv,  6). 

The  apparition  of  Samuel  at  Endor  (1  Sam.  xxviii, 
14;  Ecdus.  xlvi,  20)  belongs  to  the  history  of  SanL 
We  here  follow  the  inspired  narrative,  and  naerely  say 
that  Saul  strangely  wished  to  see  Samuel  recalled  fron 
the  dead,  that  Samuel  himself  made  bis  appearance  sud- 
denly, and,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  necromancer,  beard 
the  mournful  complaint  of  Saul,  and  pronounced  his 
speedy  death  on  an  ignoble  field  of  loss  and  massacre 
(Henderson,  On  Divine  Inspiration^  p.  165 ;  Hales,  CAn»- 
nohgy^  ii,  323 ;  Scott,  On  the  Existence  of  EvU  Spirits^ 
etc  p.  232). 

It  has  been  supposed  that  Samuel  wrote  a  life  of 
David  (of  course  of  his  earlier  years)  which  was  still 
accessible  to  one  of  the  authors  of  the  book  of  Chroni- 
cles (i  Chron.  xxix,  29);  but  this  appears  doubtful. 
Various  other  books  of  the  Old  Test,  have  been  ascribed 
to  him  by  the  Jewish  tradition — the  Judges,  Rath,  the 
two  bookis  of  Samuel  (the  latter,  it  is  alleged,  being  writ- 
ten in  the  spirit  of  prophecy).  He  is  regarded  by  the 
Samaritans  as  a  magician  and  an  infidel  (Uottinger, 
Bist.  Orient,  p,b2). 

The  Persian  traditions  fix  his  life  in  the  time  of  Kai- 
i-Kobad,  second  king  of  Persia,  with  whom  be  is  said  to 
have  conversed  (D'Herbelot,  Bibiioth,  Orient,  s.  v. ''  Kai- 
Kobad"). 

III.  SamueVs  Character — So  important  a  position  did 
he  hold  in  Jewish  history -as  to  have  given  his  name 
to  the  sacred  book,  now  divided  into  two,  which  coFefs 
the  whole  period  of  the  first  establishment  of  the  king^ 
dom,  corresponding  to  the  manner  in  which  the  name 
of  Moses  has  been  assigned  to  the  sacred  book,  now  di- 
vided into  five,  which  covers  the  period  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Jewish  Church  itself.  In  fact,  no  character 
of  equal  magnitude  had  arisen  since  the  death  of  the 
great  lawgiver. 

1.  Samuel's  character  presents  itself  to  us  as  one  of 
uncommon  dignity  and  patriotism.  His  chief  concern 
was  his  country's  weal.  Grotius  compares  him  to  Arts- 
tides,  and  Saul  to  Alcibiades  {Opera  TheoL  iy  119).  To 
preserve  the  worship  of  the  one  Jehovah,  the  God  of 
Israel,  to  guard  the  liberties  and  rights  of  the  people, 
to  secure  them  from  hostile  invasion  and  internal  d»- 
union,  was  the  grand  motive  of  his  life.  His  patriotism 
was  not  a  Roman  love  of  conquest  or  empire.  The  sub- 
jugation of  other  people  was  only  sought  when  they 
disturbed  the  peace  of  his  country.  He  was  loath,  iii> 
deed,  to  change  the  form  of  government,  yet  he  did  it 
with  consummate  policy.     First  of  all,  he  resorted  to 
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tbe  divine  mode  of  appeal  to  the  Omniscient  Ruler— a 
solemn  sortilege — and  brought  Saul  so  chosen  before 
tbe  people,  and  pointed  him  out  to  them  as  peerless  in 
his  form  and  aspect.  Then,  waiting  till  Saul  should 
distinguish  himself  by  some  victorious  enterprise,  and 
leceiring  him  fresh  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Ammon- 
ites, he  again  confirmed  him  in  his  kingdom,  while  the 
national  enthiwiasm,  kindled  by  his  triumph,  made  him 
tbe  popular  idoL  Samuel  thus,  for  the  sake  of  future 
peace,  took  means  to  show  that  Saul  was  both  chosen 
of  God  and  yet  virtually  elected  by  the  people.  This 
procedure,  so  cautious  and  so  generous,  proves  how  lit- 
tle foundation  there  is  for  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made  against  Samuel  bv  some  writers,  such  as  Schiller 
{Xeue  TkaHa,  iv,  94),  Vatke  {Bibl,  TheoL  p.  860),  and 
tbe  infamous  WolfenbUttel  Fragmeniist  (p.  200,  ed. 
Schmidt). 

Bat  there  are  two  other  points  which  more  especial- 
ly placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  prophetic  order  as  it 
aftenrards  appeared.  The  first  is  brought  out  in  his 
relatkm  with  Saul,  the  second  in  his  relation  with  Da- 
vid. 

2.  He  represents  the  independence  of  the  moral  law, 
of  the  Divine  Will,  as  distinct  from  regal  or  sacerdotal 
enactments,  which  is  so  remarkable  a  characteristic  of 
aU  tbe  later  prophets.  As  we  have  seen,  he  was,  if  a 
Levite, yet  certainly  not  a  priest;  and  all  the  attempts 
to  identify  his  opposition  to  Saul  with  a  hierarchical  in- 
terert  are  founded  on  a  complete  misconception  of  the 
facts  of  the  case.  From  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of 
iShibb,  he  never  appears  in  the  remotest  connection 
with  the  priestly  order.  Among  all  the  places  included 
in  his  personal  or  adminbtrative  visits,  neither  Shiloh, 
nor  Nob,  nor  Glbeon  (the  seats  of  the  sacerdotal  caste) 
0  ever  mentioned.  When  he  counsels  Saul,  it  is  not 
as  the  pri^t,  but  as  the  prophet ;  when  he  sacrifices  or 
blesses  the  sacrifice,  it  is  not  as  the  priest,  but  either  as 
an  individual  Isradite  of  eminence,  or  as  a  ruler,  like 
Saul' himself.  Saul's  sin  in  both  cases  where  he  came 
into  colhsion  with  Samuel  was  not  simply  that  of  in- 
tniding  into  sacerdotal  functions,  but  of  disobetUence  to 
tbe  prophetic  voice.  The  first  was  that  of  not  waiting 
for  Samuel's  arrival,  according  to  the  sign  given  by 
Samuel  at  his  original  meeting  at  Kamah  (1  Sam.  x, 
8;  xiii,8) ;  the  second  was  that  of  not  carr^'ing  out  the 
et^n  prophetic  injunction  fur  the  destruction  of  the 
Amalekitesu  When,  on  that  occasion,  the  aged  prophet 
called  tbe-captive  prince  before  him,  and  with  his  own 
bands  hacked  bim  limb  from  limb  in  retribution  for 
the  desolation  he  had  brought  into  the  homes  of  Israel, 
and  thus  offered  up  his  mangled  remains  almost  as  a 
baman  sacrifice  (^  before  the  Lord  in  Gilgal"),  we  see 
tbe  representative  of  the  older  part  of  the  Jewish  his- 
tory. Bat  it  is  the  true  prophetic  utterance  such  as 
br»thes  through  the  psalmists  and  prophets  when  he 
lays  to  Saul  in  words  which,  from  their  poetical  form, 
fflust  have  become  fixed  in  tbe  national  menoor}*,  "  To 
obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the 
(at  of  rams." 

Z.  Samuel  is  the  first  of  the  regular  succession  of 
pfopheu:  "AU  the  prophets  from  Samuel  and  those 
that  follow  after"  (Acts  iii,  24) ;  *'  Ex  quo  sanctus  Sam- 
od  piopheta  coepit,  ct  deinceps  dooec  populus  Israel  in 
Babykniiam  captivus  vcheretur, . .  .  totum  est  tempus 
pfopheurum"  (Augustine, Cit.  IJei, xvii,  1 ).  Moses, Mir- 
iam, and  Deborah,  perhaps  Ehud,  had  been  prophets, 
fiat  it  was  only  from  Samuel  that  the  continuous  succes- 
sion was  unbroken.  This  may  have  been  merely  from 
ibe  coincidence  of  his  appearance  with  the  beginning  of 
tbe  new  order  of  things,  of  which  the  prophetical  offica 
ns  the  chief  expression.  Some  predisposing  causes 
there  may  have  been  in  his  own  family  and  birthplace. 
Uis  mother,  as  we  have  seen,  though  not  expressly  so 
caUed,was,  in  fact,  a  prophetess;  the  word  ZopAtm,  as 
tbe  affix  of  Kamathaim,  has  been  explained,  not  unrea- 
aooably.  to  mean  "seers;"  and  Elkanah,  his  father,  is, 
by  the  Chaldee  paraphnut  on  1  Sam.  i,  1,  said  to  be  "a 
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disciple  of  the  prophets."  But  the  connection  of  the 
continuity  of  the  oflice  with  Samuel  appears  to  be  still 
more  direct.  It  is  in  bis  lifetime,  long  afler  he  had 
been  "established  as  a  prophet"  (1  Sam.  iii,  20),  that 
we  hear  of  the  companies  of  disciples,  called  in  the  Old 
Test,  "the  sons  of  the  prophets,"  by  modem  writers 
"  the  schools  of  the  prophets."  All  the  peculiarities  of 
their  education  are  implied  or  expressed — the  sacred 
dance,  the  sacred  music,  the  solemn  procession  (x,  5, 
10 ;  1  Chron.  zxv,  1,  G).  At  the  head  of  this  congre- 
gation, or  "  church,  as  it  were,  within  a  church"  (Sept. 
Tifv  iKKXtiffiaVf  1  Sam.  x,  5, 10),  Samuel  is  expressly  de- 
scribed as  "standing  appointed  over  them"  (xix,  20). 
Their  chief  residence  at  this  time  (though  afterwards, 
as  the  institution  spread,  it  struck  root  in  other  places) 
was  at  Samuel's  own  abode,  Kamah,  where  they  lived 
in  habitations  {Naiothf  xix,  19,  etc)  apparently  of  a  rus- 
tic kind,  like  the  leafy  huts  which  Elisha's  disciples  af- 
terwards occupied  by  tbe  Jordan  (4VafotA="  habita- 
tions," but  more  specifically  used  for  "  pastures").  See 
Naiotii. 

In  those  schools,  and  leaniing  to  cultivate  the  pro- 
phetic gifts,  were  some  whom  we  know  for  certain, 
others  whom  we  may  almost  certainly  conjecture,  to 
have  been  so  trained  or  influenced.  Two  eminent  in- 
dividuals had  a  casual  or  remote  connection  with  them. 
One  was  Saul.  Twice  at  least  he  is  described  as  hav- 
ing been  in  the  company  of  Samuel's  disciples,  and  as 
having  caught  from  them  the  prophetic  fervor  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  have  "prophesied  among  them"  (1  Sam. 
X,  10, 11)  and  on  one  occasion  to  have  thrown  off  his 
clothes,  and  to  have  passed  tbe  night  in  a  state  of  pn^ 
phetic  trance  (xix,  24) ;  and  even  in  his  palace  the 
prophesying  mingled  with  his  madness  on  ordinary  oc- 
casions (xviii,  9).  Another  was  David.  Tbe  first  ac- 
quaintance of  Samuel  with  David  was  when  he  pri- 
vately anointed  him  at  the  house  of  Jesse.  See  David. 
But  the  connection  thus  begun  with  the  shepherd  boy 
must  have  been  continued  afterwards.  David,  at  first, 
fie<l  to  "Naioth  in  Ramah,"  as  to  his  second  home  (xix, 
19),  and  the  gifts  of  music,  of  song,  and  of  prophecy, 
here  developed  on  so  large  a  scale,  were  exactly  such  as 
we  find  in  the  notices  of  those  who  looked  up  to  Samuel 
as  their  father.  It  is,  further,  hardly  possible  to  escape 
the  conclusion  that  David  there  first  met  his  fast  friends 
and  companions  in  after-life,  prophets  like  himself — Gad 
and  Nathan.  In  the  prospect  of  a  regal  form  of  gov- 
ernment he  seems  to  have  made  the  prophetic  office  a 
formal  institute  in  the  Jewish  nation.  These  academies 
were  famous  for  the  cultivation  of  poetry  and  music, 
and  from  among  their  members  God  might  select  his 
special  ser\*ants  (Grarobcrg,  Religions-Id.  ii,  264;  Vi- 
tringa,  Synag.  Vet.  i,  2,  7;  Werenfels,  Diss,  de  SchoHa 
Prophetar. ;  De  Wette,  Comm.  ub.  d.  Psahn.  p.  9).  For 
a  different  view  of  the  schools,  see  Th<^uck,  LUei'ar. 
AnzeigeTy  1881,  i,  88.  We  are  informed  (1  Chron.  ix, 
22)  that  the  allocation  of  the  Levites  for  the  Temple- 
service  was  made  by  David  and  Samuel  the  seer;  i.  c. 
that  David  followed  some  plan  or  suggestion  of  the  de- 
ceased prophet.  It  is  stated  also  (xxvi,  28)  that  the 
prophet  had  made  some  munificent  donations  to  the 
ubemacle,  which  seems  to  have  been  erected,  at  Nob, 
and  afterwards  at  Gibeon,  though  the  ark  was  in  Kir- 
jath-jearim.  Lastly  (xxix,  29),  the  acts  of  David  the 
king  are  said  to  be  written  in  the  book  of  Samuel  the 
seer.     See  Prophets,  Schooi^  op. 

It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  the  importance  with  which 
these  incidents  invest  the  appearance  of  SamueL  He 
there  becomes  the  spiritual  father  of  the  Psalmist  king. 
He  is  also  the  founder  of  the  first  regular  institutions 
of  religious  instruction,  and  communities  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education.  The  schools  of  Greece  were  not  yet 
in  existence.  From  these  Jewish  institutions  were  de- 
veloped, by  a  natural  order,  the  universities  of  Christen- 
dom. It  may  be  added  that  with  this  view  the  whole 
life  of  Samuel  is  in  accordance.  He  is  the  prophet — 
the  only  prophet  till  the  time  of  Isaiah — of  whom  we 
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know  that  he  was  snch  from  his  earliest  years.  It  is  this 
continuity  of  his  own  life  and  character  that  makes  him 
so  fit  an  instrument  for  conducting  his  nation  through 
so  great  a  change. 

Accordingly,  Samuel  is  called  emphatically  "the 
Prophet*'  (Acts  iii,  24 ;  xiii,  20).  To  a  certain  extent 
this  was  in  consequence  of  the  gift  which  he  shared  in 
common  with  others  of  his  time.  He  was  especially 
known  in  his  own  age  as  "Samuel  the  Seer"  (1  Chron. 
ix,  22 ;  xxvi,  28 ;  xxix,  29).  "  I  am  the  seer,"  was  his 
answer  to  those  who  asked  "Where  is  the  seer?" 
*•  Where  is  the  seer's  house?"  (1  Sam.  ix,  11,  18,  19). 
"  Seer,"  the  ancient  name,  was  not  yet  superseded  by 
"  Prophet"  (ch.  ix).  By  this  name,  Samuel  Videns  and 
Samuel  6  pXirratv,  he  is  called  in  the  Ada  Sanctorum, 
Of  the  three  modes  by  which  divine  communications 
were  then  made, "  by  dreams,  Urim  and  Thummim,  and 
prophets,"  the  first  was  that  by  which  the  divine  will 
was  made  known  to  Samuel  (iii,  1,  2;  Josephus,  Ant,  v, 
10,  4).  "  The  liord  uncovered  his  ear"  to  whisper  into 
it  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  the  messages  that  were 
to  be  delivered.  It  is  the  first  distinct  intimation  of  the 
idea  of  *^  Revelation"  to  a  human  beuig  (see  Ucsenius,  in 
voc,  nbSt).  Ue  was  consulted  far  and  near  on  the  small 
affairs  of  life ;  loaves  of  "  bread,"  or  "  the  fourth  part  of 
a  shekel  of  silver,"  were  gratuities  offered  for  the  an- 
swers (1  Sam.  ix,  7,  8).     See  Present. 

From  this  faculty,  combined  with  his  office  of  ruler, 
an  awful  reverence  grew  up  round  him.  No  sacrificial 
feast  was  thought  complete  without  his  blessing  (I  Sam. 
ix,  13).  When  he  appeared  suddenly  elsewhere  for  the 
same  purpose,  the  villagers  "  trembled"  at  his  approach 
(xvi,  4,  5).  A  peculiar  virtue  was  believed  to  reside  in 
his  intercession.  He  was  conspicuous  in  later  times 
among  those  that  "call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord" 
(Psa.  xcix,  G ;  1  Sam.  xii,  18),  and  was  placed  with  Mo- 
ses as  "  standing"  for  prayer,  in  a  special  sense,  "  before 
the  Lord"  (Jer.  xv,  1).  It  was  the  last  consolation  he 
left  in  his  parting  address  that  he  would  "pray  to  the 
Lord"  for  the  people  (1  Sam.  xii,  19,  23).  There  was 
something  peculiar  in  the  long-sustained  cry  or  shout 
of  supplication,  which  seemed  to  draw  down  as  by  force 
the  divine  answer  (vii,  8,  9).  All  night  long,  in  agi- 
tated moments, "  he  cried  unto  the  Lord"  (xv,  1 1).  The 
power  of  Samuel  with  God,  as  an  intercessor  for  the 
people,  is  compared  to  that  of  Moses  (Jer.  xv,  1 ;  Psa. 
xcix,  6).  See  Plumtre,  Life  of  Samuel  (Lond.  1842, 
18mo);  Anon.  Life  and  Times  of  Samuel  (ibid.  1863, 
12mo). 

SAMUEL,  First  ano  Second  Books  of.  These  two 
historical  portions  of  Scripture,  in  all  the  editions  of  the 
original  and  versions,  immediately  precede  the  books  of 
Kings,  and  are  intimately  connected  with  them.  (In 
the  present  article  we  freely  use  the  dictionories  of 
Kitto,  Smith,  and  Fairbaim,  particularly  the  last.) 

1.  Name  and  Division,— The  books  so  called  received 
this  name  (which  is  now  customarily  attached  to  them 
in  Hebrew  printed  texts)  subsequently  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Sept,,  in  which  their  present  name  is  Ba<ri- 
Xci'wr  nputrri^  BaatXeiwv  Attrripa  (First  and  Second 
of  Kings) ;  and  similarly  in  the  Vulg.  Hence  they 
are  entitled  ui  the  English  version  "The  First  [or  Sec- 
ond] Book  of  Samuel,  otherwise  called  the  First  [or 
Second]  Book  of  the  Kings."  The  name  may  in  some 
measure  be  explained  and  justified  on  the  ground  that 
the  early  part  of  the  first  book  is  chiefly  conceme<l 
about  Samuel,  and  that  the  two  kings  Saul  and  David, 
whose  reigns  occupy  all  the  rest  of  the  books,  were  both 
anointed  bv  Samuel  to  their  office. 

In  Hebrew  MSS.  the  work  is  one,  and  not  two.  The 
present  division  was  first  made  in  the  Sept.,  and  was 
thence  adopted  into  the  Vulg.  But  Origen,  as  quoted 
by  Eusebius  {Uist,  Eccles,  vi,  25),  expressly  states  that 
they  formed  only  one  book  among  the  Hebrews.  Je- 
rome (Prafafio  in  Libros  Samuel  et  Malachim)  implies 
the  same  statement ;  and  in  the  Talmud  {Baba  Batkroy 


fol.  14,  c  2),  wherein  the  authorship  is  attributed  t« 
Samuel,  they  are  designated  by  the  name  of  his  book, 
in  the  singuUr  number  (TifcG  arS  bx'?«»).  After 
the  invention  of  printing  they  were  published  as  one 
book  in  the  first  edition  of  the  whole  Bible  printed  at 
Soncino  in  A.D.  1488,  and  likewise  in  the  CompluteD- 
sian  Polyglot  printed  at  AlcaU,  A.D.  1502-1517 ;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  year  1518  that  the  division  of  the  Sept 
was  adopted  in  Hebrew,  in  the  edition  of  the  Bible 
printed  by  the  Bombergs  at  Venice.  The  work  consti- 
tutes a  separate  and  independent  whole,  and  is  not  to 
be  joined  either  with  the  book  of  Judges  or  with  that 
of  Kings,  from  which  it  differs  by  many  important 
characteristics. 

II.  Contents. — The  statements  <»f  the  books  of  Samuel 
belong  to  an  interesting  period  of  Jewish  history.    The 
preceding  book  of  Judges  refers  to  the  affairs  of  the  re- 
public as  they  were  administered  after  the  conquest, 
when  the  nation  was  a  congeries  of  independent  can- 
tons, sometimes  partially  united  for  a  season  tinder  an 
extraordinary  dictator.    As,  however,  the  mode  of  gov- 
ernment was  changed,  and  remained  monarchical  till 
the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom,  it  was  of  national  impor- 
tance to  note  the  time,  method,  and  means  of  the  alter- 
ation.   This  change  happenuig  under  the  regency  of 
the  wisest  and  best  of  their  sages,  his  life  became  a  topic 
of  interest.    The  first  book  of  Samuel  gives  an  account 
of  his  birth  and  early  coll  to  the  duties  of  a  seer,  ander 
Eli's  pontificate ;  describes  the  low  and  degraded  condi- 
don  of  the  people,  oppressed  b}'  foreign  enemies ;  pro- 
ceeds to  narrate  the  election  of  Samuel  as  judge;  his 
prosperous  regency;  the  degeneracy  of  his  sons;  the 
clamor  for  a  change  in  the  civil  constitution ;  the  in- 
stallation of  Saul;  his  rash  and  reckless  character;  hb 
neglect  of,  or  opposition  to,  the  theocratic  elements  of 
the  government.    Then  the  historian  goes  on  to  relate 
God's  choice  of  David  as  king ;  his  endurance  of  long 
and  harassing  persecurion  from  the  reigning  sovereign ; 
the  melancholy  defeat  and  death  of  Saul  on  tbe  field  of 
Gilboa;  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  man  ''according 
to  God's  own  heart"  to  universal  dominion ;  his  earnest 
efforts  to  obey  and  follow  out  the  principles  of  the  the- 
ocracy; his  formal  establishment  of  religions  worship 
at  Jerusalem,  now  the  capital  of  the  nation ;  and  his 
series  of  victories  over  all  the  enemies  of  Judaea  that 
were  wont  to  molest  its  frontiers.     The  annalist  leconk 
David's  aberrations  from  the  path  of  du^;  the  unnat- 
ural rebellion  of  his  son  Absalom,  and  its  suppression ; 
his  carrying  into  effect  a  census  of  his  dominions,  and 
the  divine  punishment  which  this  act  incurred;  and 
concludes  with  a  few  characteristic  sketches  of  his  mili- 
tary staff.     The  second  book  of  Samuel,  while  it  relates 
the  last  words  of  David,  yet  stops  short  of  his  death. 
As  David  was  the  real  founder  of  the  monarchy  and  ar- 
ranger of  the  religious  economy ;  the  great  hero,  legis- 
lator, and  poet  of  his  country;  as  his  dynasty  main- 
tained itself  on  the  throne  of  Judah  till  the  Babylonian 
invasion,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  his  life  and  government  occupies  so  lary^  a  por- 
tion of  early  Jewish  history.     The  books  of  Samuel 
thus  consist  of  three  interlaced  biographies — those  of 
Samuel,  Saul,  and  David.     The  following  are  tbe  de- 
tails : 

1.  Israel  under  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i-xii;  B.C*  1120- 
1093). — The  parentage,  birth,  and  consecration  of  Sam- 
uel (ch.  i);  Hannah's  prayer  (ii,  1-10);  the  evil  prac- 
tices of  the  sons  of  Eli;  a  man  of  God  predicts  the 
troubles  which  shall  befall  Eli  (ii,  10-88);  God  calls 
Samuel  in  the  night,  and  reveals  to  him  the  judgment 
of  the  house  of  EH,  to  whom  Samuel  declares  it  (iii,  1- 
18);  Samuel  is  established  to  be  a  prophet  in  Shiloh 
(iii,  19-iv,  1) ;  a  battle  of  the  Philbtines  with  the  Isra- 
elites between  Aphek  and  Eben-ezer;  the  Israelites,  be- 
ing defeated,  send  for  the  ark  from  Shiloh ;  another  bat- 
tle ensues,  in  which  Israel  is  again  smitten,  tbe  ark  is 
taken,  and  the  two  sons  of  Eli  slain ;  the  news  is  carried 
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to  Eli,  who  dies;  Ichabod  is  born  (ch.  iv) ;  penalties  in- 
flicted on  the  Philistines  on  account  of  the  ark  of  God ; 
it  b  sent  back  with  presents  to  Israel,  first  to  Beth-she- 
mesh,  and  then  to  Kiijath-jearim  (v-vii,  1);  the  ref- 
onnitiun  under  Saonuel  and  the  national  assembly  at 
Mizpeh  (vii,  2-6) ;  the  Philistines  again  invade  Israel, 
bat  at  the  cry  of  Samuel  the  Lord  discomfits  them  with 
tbonder,  and  thej  are  smitten  before  Israel ;  their  con- 
quests restored  to  Israel  from  Ekron  to  Gath,  and  peace 
established  (vii,  7-14) ;  Samuel  judges  Israel  in  a  cii^ 
cuit  of  four  cities  yearly  (vii,  15-17);  becoming  old^  he 
makes  his  sons  judges  over  larael,  but  their  conduct  is 
bad  (nil,  1-3) ;  the  elders  of  Israel  come  to  Samuel  at 
Ramah  and  demand  a  king;  Samuel  protests,  but  by 
divine  direction  yields  at  length  (viii,  4-22) ;  Saul,  son 
of  Kish,  seeking  the  lost  asses  of  his  father,  visits  Sam- 
uel, who,  forewarned  by  God  of  his  coming,  entertains 
him  with  honor,  and  on  parting  anoints  him  to  be  king, 
and  gives  him  agns  in  confirmation,  which  come  to 
pass;  Samuel  then  calls  an  assembly  at  Mizpeh,  and 
there  Saul  is  publicly  designated  by  lot  to  be  king  over 
Israel,  but  not  acknowledged  by  all  the  people  (ch.  ix, 
x);  the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead,  sending  to  Gibeah  in 
their  distress,  Saul  is  roused  to  aid  them,  and  gains  a 
great  victory  over  the  Ammonites;  then  Saul  is  joyfully 
recognised  as  king  by  all  the  people  at  Gilgal,  where 
Samuel  renews  the  kingdom  (ch.  xi);  there  Samuel 
addresses  the  people,  vindicates  his  own  conduct,  and 
exhorts  them  to  fidelity  to  God  and  their  king;  the 
miracle  of  thunder  and  rain  at  wheat-harvest  (ch.  xii). 
2.  hratl  under  King  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiii-rKXxi;  B.C. 
109^1053). — Saul  forms  an  army  of  two  thousand  men 
under  bis  own  command  at  Michmash,  and  one  thou- 
sand under  Jonathan  at  Gibeah ;  Jonathan  smites  the 
Philistine  garrison  at  Greba,  and  the  Philistines  gather 
a  great  army;  Israel  is  greatly  distressed;  Saul  awaits 
Samuel  at  Gilgal,  but  b^ins  to  offer  sacrifice  before  his 
arrival,  for  which  act  of  disobedience  he  is  rejected  of 
God  (xiii,  1-14) ;  in  the  extremity  of  the  times  Jonathan 
and  Us  armor-bearer  discomfit  the  Philistines  at  Mich- 
mash;  in  the  general  pursuit  Jonathan  tastes  honey 
coDtraiy  to  the  command  of  Saul ;  his  life  is  spared  at 
the  demand  of  the  people  (xiii,  15-xiv,  45) ;  Saul's  suc- 
ces»s  in  war  against  the  neighboring  tribes;  his  chil- 
dren and  relatives  named  (xiv,  46-52);  Saul,  com- 
manded to  exterminate  Amalek,  only  partially  obeys, 
and  Samuel  declares  to  him  his  rejection  from  the  king- 
dom; Samuel  and  Saul  finally  part  (ch.  xv) ;  Samuel  is 
sent  to  Bethlehem  to  anoint  David,  son  of  Jesse,  to  be 
king  (xvi,  1-13) ;  in  consequence  of  Saul's  malady,  Da- 
vid is  sent  for  U>  cheer  him  with  music  (xvi,  14-23) ; 
the  Philistines  and  the  Israelites  arrayed  for  battle  in 
the  valley  of  Klah ;  Goliath  challenges  Israel,  and  is 
killed  by  David  (ch.  xvii) ;  Jonathan  and  David  make 
a  covenant  of  friendship;  Saul  retains  David  near  him, 
and  sets  him  over  his  men  of  war;  the  women-singers 
give  greater  honor  -to  David  than  to  Saul,  who  is  dis- 
pleased, and  seeks  to  destroy  David  (ch.  xviii) ;  Jona- 
than takes  David*s  part  and  Michal  also ;  David  fiees 
to  Samuel  at  Kamah ;  they  go  together  to  Naiotb ;  Saul 
KBds  messengers,  and  then  goes  himself  to  fetch  David ; 
thej  all  prophesy  (ch.  xix);  David  visits  Jonathan; 
they  renew  their  covenant ;  Jonathan  makes  known  to 
David  by  the  device  of  the  arrows  Saul's  determination 
to  kin  him ;  their  parting  (ch.  xx) ;  David  fiees  to  Nob, 
where  he  obtains  the  shew  bread,  and  proceeds  to  Achish, 
king  of  Gath,  and  feigns  madness;  then  to  the  cave  of 
Aduilam,  to  Mizpeh  of  Moab,  and  to  Hareth ;  Saul  kills 
Abimelech  and  the  priests  by  the  hand  of  Doeg  the 
Edomite  (ch.  xxi,  xxii) ;  David  saves  Keilah  from  the 
PhHittines,  but  leaves  it  on  the  approach  of  Saul,  and 
abides  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph,  where  Jonathan  visits 
iun;  Sanl  is  recalled  from  the  pursuit  of  David  by  an 
iavaeion  of  the  Philistines  (ch.  xxiii) ;  David  in  the 
vildemcfls  of  Engedi  spares  Saul's  life  (ch.  xxiv) ;  Sam- 
oeTs  death  and  burial ;  the  mtrrative  of  Nabal  and  his 
vife  Abigail  (ch.  zxv) ;  David  again  spares  the  life  of 


Saul  at  Hachilah;  he  goes  with  six  hundred  men  to 
Achish,  king  of  Gath,  who  gives  him  Ziklag  to  dwell 
in ;  the  Philistines  encamp  against  Israel ;  Saul  in  vain 
seeks  counsel  from  God,  and  then  has  recourse  to  the 
witch  of  Endor;  the  princes  of  the  Philistines  refuse 
David's  aid  in  battle  (ch.  xxvi-xxix) ;  David  returns 
to  Ziklag  and  finds  it  desolated ;  he  pursues  the  Amal- 
ekites  and  recovers  the  spoil  (ch.  xxx) ;  the  battle  of 
Gilboa;  Saul  and  his  three  sons  die  (ch.  xxxi);  the 
news  of  Saul's  death  reaches  David  at  Ziklag,  and  calls 
forth  his  touching  dirge  or  lamentation  over  Saul  and 
Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i). 

8.  The  UnaeilUd  iSztcoeamyi^— Ishbosheth  king  of  Is- 
rael, David  of  Judah  (2  Sam.  ii-v,  3;  B.a  1053-1040). 
— David  is  anointed  king  of  Judah  at  Hebron ;  Ishbo- 
sheth  is  made  king  of  Israel;  the  fight  between  the  fol- 
lowers of  David  and  of  Ishbosheth  by  the  pool  of  Gib- 
eon  (ch.  ii);  David's  power  increases  in  Hebron;  six 
sons  bom  to  him  there ;  Abner  forsakes  Ishbosheth,  and 
makes  terms  with  David  to  transfer  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael to  him ;  is  slain  by  Joab ;  David's  lamentation  over 
him  (ch.  iii) ;  the  head  of  Ishbosheth  is  brought  by  Re- 
chab  and  E^nah  to  David,  who  punishes  them  for  the 
deed  (ch.  iv) ;  the  tribes  of  Isrsiiel  make  David  their 
king  (V,  1-3). 

4.  Israel  under  King  David  (2  Sam.  v,  4r-xxiv ;  B.C. 
10-16-1013). — David,  after  being  king  of  Judah  for  seven 
years  and  a  half,  reigns  thirty-three  years  in  Jerusa- 
lem over  all  Israel;  he  captures  the  fortress  of  Zion 
from  the  Jebusite,  forms  a  friendship  with  Hiram  king 
of  Tyre,  defeats  the  Philistines  at  Baal-perazim,  and 
again  from  Greba  unto  Gazer  (ch.  v) ;  David  brings  up 
the  ark  of  the  Lord;  the  breach  of  Uzzah;  the  house 
of  Obed-edom  is  blessed ;  the  ark  brought  to  Jerusalem ; 
Michal  derides  David  for  dancing  before  the  ark  (ch.  vi) ; 
David  is  forbidden  to  build  a  house  for  the  Lord  in  a 
message  brought  to  him  by  Nathan  the  prophet,  who 
aiuiounces  the  establishment  of  his  dynasty;  David's 
prayer  (ch.  vii) ;  his  victories  over  the  Philistines,  Mo- 
abites,  Edomites,  etc.,  recited  (ch.  viii) ;  his  kindness  to 
Mephibosheth  (ch.  ix) ;  his  victory  over  Bene-ammon 
(ch.  x) ;  his  sin  with  Bathsheba  and  Uriah ;  Nathan's 
parable;  punishment  denounced;  David's  penitence; 
the  child  dies;  Solomon  is  bom;  David  captures  Kab- 
bah of  Bene-ammon  (ch.  xi,  xii) ;  the  affair  of  Amnon 
and  Tamar;  Absalom's  revenge  and  flight  to  Geshur; 
Joab  artfully  procures  his  return  after  three  years'  ab- 
sence (ch.  xiii,  xiv) ;  the  rebellion  of  Absalom  and  the 
flight  of  David ;  the  ark,  the  priests,  and  Hushai  sent 
back  to  Jerusalem ;  the  treachery  of  Ziba ;  the  reviling 
of  Shimei;  conflicting  advice  given  by  Hushai  and 
Ahitophel  to  Absalom,  and  Ahitophel's  suicide  (ch.  xv- 
xvii);  the  battle  in  the  forest  of  Ephraim;  Absalom's 
death ;  David's  great  grief  (ch.  xviii) ;  David's  return 
to  Jerusalem;  the  conduct  of  Shimei,  Mephibosheth, 
and  Barzillai ;  the  rivalry  between  Judah  and  Israel  in 
bringing  back  the  king  (ch.  xix);  the  rebellion  of  She- 
ba ;  Joab  slays  Aroasa ;  Sheba's  head  given  to  Joab  at 
Abel  (ch.  xx);  the  three  years'  famine,  and  the  ap- 
peasement of  the  Gibeouites ;  the  burial  of  the  bones  of 
Saul  and  his  sons;  the  giants  of  the  Philistines  slain  by 
David's  servants  (ch.  xxi);  David's  song  (Psa.  xviii) 
(ch.  xxii);  the  laJst  words  of  David;  the  names  and 
exploits  of  his  heroes  (ch.  xxiii) ;  the  numbering  of  the 
people  and  the  pestilence  (ch.  xxiv). 

III.  Origin  and  Structure. — It  is  evident  that  Samuel 
could  not  be  the  author  of  the  whole  of  these  book^, 
since  his  death  is  recorded  in  the  25th  chapter  of  the 
first  book,  and  the  history  continues  after  his  death 
down  to  nearly  the  end  of  the  reign  of  David,  a  period 
of  perhaps  forty-five  years.  There  is  a  somewhat  com- 
mon opinion  that  the  first  twenty -four  chapters  were 
written  by  Samuel  and  the  rest  by  Gad  and  Nathan — 
an  opinion  founded  on  1  Chron.  xxix,  29 :  "  Now  the 
acts  of  David  the  king,  first  and  last,  are  they  not  writ- 
ten in  the  book  of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  in  the  book  of 
Nathan  the  prophet,  and  in  the  book  of  Gad  the  seer?** 
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There  is  much  in  the  general  structure  of  the  hooks, 
and  in  the  relation  of  the  several  parts  to  each  other,  to 
render  it  probable  that  different  writers,  living  at  differ- 
ent times,  were  concerned  in  their  production,  notwith- 
standing the  degree  of  uniformity  which  the  style  and 
language  exhibit.  The  most  reasonable  supposition  is 
that  they  were  the  work  of  one  compiler,  who  used  his- 
torical records  of  various  sources.  This  opinion,  though 
held  by  nearly  all  modem  critics,  as  Tbenius,  and  even 
by  HUvemick  and  Keil,  is  not  new,  as  Diodorus  of  Tar- 
sus, Theodoret,  St,  Athanasius,  and  St.  Gregory  ob- 
served that  the  four  books  of  Kings  were  historical 
abridgments  of  several  books  or  memoirs  of  the  proph- 
ets which  are  cited  in  them.  The  grounds  on  which 
this  view  of  the  origin  of  these  books  is  based  have, 
however,  only  in  ver)*  recent  times  been  fully  expounded. 
Warning  the  reader  against  attaching  undue  importance 
to  the  evidence  which  has  been  adduced  in  proof  of  this 
position,  his  attention  may  nevertheless  be  directed  to 
the  following  points : 

1.  There  is  considerable  difference  in  the  manner  of 
the  writers;  some  portions  contrasting  in  their  brief, 
fragmentary,  chronological  character  with  others  which 
are  more  full  and  copious,  and  (in  one  part  at  least)  mi- 
nutely biographical  (comp.  1  Sam.  v,  1-16;  viii;  xx, 
15-22 ;  xxiii,  8-29,  with  2  Sam.  xi-xx). 

2.  In  several  places  tliere  may  be  perceived  the  con- 
clusion of  the  original  documents,  to  which  additional 
matter  has  been  attached,  yet  without  being  so  joined 
as  to  appear  like  a  natural  continuation.  In  some  places 
the  compiler  has  placed  together  what  he  found  narrated 
by  different  writers  respecting  the  persons  whose  histo- 
ries they  wrote,  without  having  so  worked  them  up  into 
one  narrative  as  to  harmonize  all  their  parts  (1  Sam.  vii, 
15-17;  xiv,  47-62;  2  Sam.  viii,  15-18;  xx,  28-26). 

3.  Of  some  events  there  appear  to  be  double  accounts 
recorded,  and  occasionally  these  accounts  are  different, 
and  sometimes,  apparently  at  least,  inconsistent ;  as,  for 
instance,  how  Saul  became  king  (1  Sam.  ix-x,  16,  and 
X,  17-27) ;  how  and  why  Saul  was  rejected  (xiii,  8-14, 
and  XV,  10-26) ;  how  David  became  known  to  Saul 
(xvi,  14-21,  and  xvii,  55-xviii,  2);  how  David  spared 
Saul's  life  (ch.  xxiv  and  xxvi) ;  how  David  went  over 
to  the  Philistines  (xxi,  10-15,  and  xxvii,  1-4) ;  how  the 
proverb  '*Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets?"  arose  (x, 
9-13,  and  xix,  22-24).  It  should  here  be  remarked  that 
these  alleged  discrepant  passages,  as  well  as  many  more 
which  sceptical  critics  have  adduced,  need  to  be  ex- 
plained, whatever  opinion  may  be  held  respecting  the 
authorship  of  these  books.  As,  for  instance,  the  state- 
ment that  Samuel  (vii,  15-17)  was  all  his  life  long  judge 
over  Israel,  but  according  to  viii,  1-3  had  surrendered 
the  office  to  his  sons  (but  see  xii,  2) ;  the  occasion  and 
the  motives  for  demanding  a  king,  as  differently  stated 
in  viii,  5  and  xii,  12 ;  the  two  accounts  of  Goliath  (xvii, 
1-10,  and  2  Sam.  xxi,  19) ;  the  double  record  of  Sam- 
uel's death  (1  Sam.  xxv,  1  and  ?^viii,  8) ;  the  two  de- 
scriptions of  the  manner  of  Saul's  death  (xxxi,  1-6  and 
2  Sam.  i,  1-10) ;  the  twofold  account  of  the  battle  with 
the  Syrians  (2  Sam.  viii  and  x),  etc.  Such  different, 
though  not  therefore  discordant,  portions  of  the  work 
may  probably  be  best  explained  on  the  assumption  that 
the  books  consist  of  materials  brought  together  from 
various  sources.  This  origin  may  be  granted,  however, 
without  admitting  that  there  is  any  inconsistency  or 
contradiction  among  the  materials  so  joined  together; 
just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gospel  history,  which  is  con- 
stituted by  the  separate  narratives  of  four  different,  but 
not  therefore  discordant,  writers.  It  is  not  the  object 
of  this  article  to  ejrpiam  the  alleged  inconsistencies, 
however  completely  that  might  be  done.  They  are 
here  mentioned  only  as  they  bear  upon  the  question  of 
authorship,  and  as  they  seem  to  indicate  the  use  of  a 
variety  of  materials  by  the  author  or  compiler  of  these 
books. 

4.  The  relation  between  th&  books  of  Chronicles  and 
the  books  of  Samuel  is  thought  to  point  to  the  same 


conclusion.  It  can  scarcely  be  maintained  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  Chronicles  has  derived  from  the  books  of 
Samuel  all  the  materials  for  .the  narratives  which  are 
common  to  both  works.  There  are  so  many  variatiooi 
between  the  history  as  related  by  the  chronicler  and  as 
related  in  Samuel  as  to  render  it  probable,  not  that  the 
chronicler  derived  everything  from  Samuel,  but  that 
he  had  access  to  the  sources  used  also  by  the  cconpiler 
of  Samuel.  This  may  be  explained  by  a  comparison 
of  2  Sam.  v,  1-10  and  xxiii,  8-89  with  1  Chron.  xi,  xU. 
The  chronicler  has  placed  in  continuous  narrative  Da- 
vid's anointing  as  king  of  Israel  at  Hebron,  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem,  the  building  of  the  city  of  David,  and  the 
list  of  David's  heroes,  with  their  deeds,  probably  as  he 
found  them  connected  in  the  documents  which  he  used ; 
while  in  Samuel  they  are  deUched,  the  list  of  heroes 
being  placed  separately  in  the  history  of  the  latest  pe- 
riod of  the  life  of  David.  So  in  1  Chron.  iii,  the  list  of 
David's  children  is  given  in  a  form  probably  drawn  from 
some  official  register  to  which  the  writer  of  Samoel  had 
access,  as  he  gives  the  list  in  two  portions  to  suit  the 
courae  of  his  narrative  (2  Sam.  iii,  2-5;  v,  14-16). 

5.  The  hand  of  a  compiler  is  thought  to  be  percepti- 
ble in  certain  detached  observations  here  and  there  oc- 
curring in  the  course  of  the  history,  in  the  way  of  ex- 
planation of  some  portion  drawn  from  the  documents; 
as  for  example,  in  1  Sam.  ix,  9,  the  expression  nx'^rt 
is  explained :  For  **  the  prophet "  of  to-day  was  calkd 
formerly  "the  seer."  1  Sam.  xvii,  14, 15,' is  Tvganle<l 
as  an  interposed  remark,  to  connect  this  hbtor}^  with 
the  account  given  in  the  previous  chapter  of  the  faoaily 
of  Jesse. 

IV.  Tfie  Sources. — Should  these  books  then  appear  to 
be  a  compilation  from  several  original  documents,  the 
interesting  question  arises.  How  far  may  it  be  possible 
to  resolve  the  whole  work  into  its  constituent  parts,  so 
as  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  sources 
whence  the  parts  were  derived  ?  Thcnius  has  attempt- 
ed to  solve  this  difficult  problem  in  the  foUowing  way. 
On  internal  grounds  he  distinguishes  five  principal 
sources : 

(a.)  A  Jlutory  of  Samuel,  contained  in  1  Sam.  i-vii, 
which  seems  to  conclude  naturally  as  a  separate  and 
independent  narrative,  in  which  Samuel  is  altogether 
the  principal  person. 

(6.)  A  History  of  Saul,  comprised  in  the  following 
portions:  1  Sam.  viii;  x,  17-27;  xi;  xii;  xv;  xvi; 
xviii,  6-14 ;  xxvi ;  xxviii,  3-25 ;  xxxi.  The  materials 
derived  from  this  source  are  interwoven  with  others  de- 
rived from  a  third  source,  viz. : 

(c.)  A  Histoi-y  of  David,  from  which  have  been  dc- 

I  rived  the  following  portions:  1  Sam.  xiv,  62;   xvii; 

xviii,  in  part;  xix;  xx;  xxi,  in  part;   xxii;   xxiii; 

xxiv;  xxv;  xxvii;  xxviii,  1,2;  xxix;  xxx;  2  Sam. 

i-v;  vii;  viii. 

(rf.)  Another  History  of  Saul,  from  which  1  Sam.  ix; 
X,  1-16;  xiii;  and  xiv  have  been  drawn.  This  is  re- 
garded as  an  older  and  more  strictly  historical  docu- 
ment than  b,  that  being  considered  as  of  much  later 
origin,  and  as  founded  on  tradition. 

{€,)  Lastly,  a  Biography  of  David,  embracing  full  de- 
tails of  the  second  half  of  his  life,  and  recounting  his 
family  history  (2  Sam.  xi ;  xii,  1-25 ;  xiii-xx). 

The  relation  of  2  Sam.  xxi-xxiv  to  the  preceding 
portions  seems  to  be  that  of  a  supplement  or  appendix 
of  matters  not  relatetl  in  chronological  order,  nor  having 
any  close  connection  with  each  other. 

There  is  doubtless  very  much  hypercriticism  in  this 
accoimt  of  Thenius.  So  far  as  authorities  or  sources 
are  quoted  in  the  books  themselves,  the  matter  is  much 
more  simple.  To  only  one  work  is  direct  reference 
made,  viz.  to  the  book  of  the  upright  (Jasher),  1£D 
*^''?*D  (2  Sam.  i,  18),  elsewhere  also  quoted  only  once 
(Josh.  X,  13),  and,  as  both  the  quotations  are  in  verw, 
the  work  is  thought  to  have  been  a  book  of  poems. 
See  Jasuer,  Book  of. 
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There  are,  however,  certain  parts  of  the  books  of 
Smad  which  mnst  ha%'e  been  derived  either  from  ver- 
bal tiadition  or  from  some  written  documents,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  following  poetical  pieces :  the  song 
of  Hannah  (1  Sam.  ii,  1-10) ;  David's  lamentation  over 
Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i,  19-27) ;  David's  lament 
orer  Abner  (iii,  33,  84) ;  Nathan's  parable  (xii,  1-4) ;  a 
5oogr  or  psalm  of  David  (xxii,  2-51  [Psalm  xviii]) ;  the 
list  words  of  David  (xxiii,  1-8).  To  these  must  be 
idded  the  lists  of  names  and  genealogies,  etc 

It  is  said  in  1  Chron.  xxix,  29,  "■  Now  the  acts  of 
Darid  the  king,  first  and  last,  behold,  they  are  written 
in  the  book  of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  in  the  book  of 
Xithan  the  prophet,  and  in  the  book  of  Gad  the  seer." 
The  okl  opinion  as  to  the  authorship  of  Samuel,  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  was  founded  on  this 
qootation.    The  prophets  were  wont  to  write  a  history 
of  their  own  times.    That  Samuel  did  so  in  reference  to 
the  great  events  of  his  life  is  evident  from  the  state- 
ment that  be  "  wrote  the  manner  of  the  kingdom  in  a 
book,  and  laid  it  np  before  the  Lord"  (i  Sam.  ^t  25). 
The  phrase  bXJiiatJ  '^13'^, "  words  of  Samuel,"  may  not 
refer  to  our  present  Samuel,  which  b  not  so  compre- 
hensive as  thb  collection  seems  to  have  been.    It  does 
not,  like  the  treatise  to  which  the  author  of  Chronicles 
refen,  include  **  the  acts  of  David,  first  and  last."    The 
annals  which  these  three  seers  compiled  were  those  of 
their  own  times  in  succession  (Kleinert,  A  echtheii  d.  Jet, 
pti,p.(3);  so  that  there  existed  a  history  of  contem- 
porary events  written  by  three  inspired  men.    The  por- 
tion written  by  Samuel  might  include  his  own  life,  and 
the  greater  part  of  Saul's  history,  as  well  as  the  earlier 
portion  of  David's  career.    Gad  was  a  contemporary  of 
Oarid,  and  is  termed  his  seer.     Probably  also  he  was 
one  of  his  associates  in  his  various  wanderings  (1  Sam. 
xxii,  5).    In  the  latter  part  of  David's  reign  Nathan 
was  a  prominent  counaelk>r,  and  assisted  at  the  corona- 
lioQ  of  Solomon.    We  have,  therefore,  prophetic  mate- 
rials for  the  books  of  SamueL     HUvemick  (§  161)  sup- 
poses there  was  another  source  of  information  to  which 
the  aathor  of  Samuel  might  resort,  namely,  the  annab 
of  David's  reign — a  conjectore  not  altogether  unlikely, 
ai  mttj  be  seen  by  his  reference  to  2  Sam.  viii,  17,  com- 
pared with  1  Chron.  xxvii,  24.    The  accounts  of  Da- 
vid's heroes  and  their  mighty  feats,  with  the  estimate 
of  their  respective  bravery,  have  the  appearance  of  a 
contribution  by  Seniiah,  the  scribe,  or  principal  secre- 
tary of  state.    Out  of  such  materials — ample  and  au- 
thoritative, some  of  them  written  and  some  of  them 
oral— the  books  of  Samuel  appear  to  be  made  up  (Bun- 
ttn,  Bibdwerh,  pt,  ii,  p.  496 ;  Karo,  Dt  ForUibus  Ubrorum 
iptafenuUur  SamudU  [1862]). 

T.  Antiquity. — ^The  external  evidence  carries  the  book 
otily  to  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies,  when  the  Sept.  version 
was  made,  or  possibly  to  the  age  of  Nehemiah,  if  we 
nay  trust  the  apocryphal  account  of  the  foundation  of 
a  library  by  the  latter  (2  Mace,  ii,  13).  But  the  intemal 
evidence  b  much  stronger.  The  high  antiquity  of  the 
l»oks  of  Samuel,  or  of  the  sources  whence  they  were 
pnndpally  derived,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  Kings 
and  Chronicles,  appears  from  the  absence  of  reference  to 
older  sources  or  authorities  in  the  former,  such  as  b  fre- 
quently made  in  the  latter.  It  hence  appears  that  the 
cnnpiler  did  not  live  at  any  great  dbtance  from  the 
events  which  he  relates,  and  therefore  does  not  deem  it 
iKedful  to  refer  his  readers  to  sources  already  known  to 
tbem;  while  the  original  sources  have  for  the  most  part 
all  the  nurks  of  having  been  written  by  persons  con- 
lenporaoeous  with  the  events  described.  Against  thb 
"pinion  as  to  the  early  age  of  the  books  of  Samuel,  va- 
ri<3us  objections  have  been  brought.  The  phrase  "  unto 
this  day"  b  often  employed  in  them  to  denote  the  con- 
iinaed  existence  of  customs,  monuments,  and  names 
"heie  origin  has  been  described  by  the  annalbt  (1  Sam. 
^.*;  vi,  18;  XXX,  25).  Thb  phrase,  however,  does  not 
'Iways  indicate  that  a  long  interval  of  time  elapsed  be- 


tween the  incident  and  such  a  record  of  its  duration. 
It  was  a  common  idiom.  Joshua  (xxii,  8)  uses  it  of  the 
short  time  that  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh  had  fought  in  concert  with  the  other  tribes  in 
the  subjugation  of  Canaan.  So,  again,  he  (xxiii,  9)  em- 
ploys it  to  specify  the  time  that  inter\'ened  between  the 
entrance  into  Canaan  and  hb  resignation  of  the  com- 
mand on  account  of  hb  approaching  decease.  Matthew, 
in  hb  Gospel  (xxvii,  8,  and  xxviii,  15),  uses  it  of  the 
period  between  the  death  of  Christ  and  the  composition 
of  hb  book.  Reference  b  made  in  Samuel  to  the  cur- 
rency of  a  certain  proverb  (1  Sam.  x,  12),  and  to  the  dis- 
use of  the  term  seer  (ix,  9),  but  in  a  manner  which  by 
no  means  implies  an  authorship  long  posterior  to  the 
time  of  the  actual  circumstances.  The  proverb, "  Is 
Saul  also  among  the  prophets?"  was  one  which  for 
many  reasons  would  obtain  rapid  and  universal  circula- 
tion ;  and,  if  no  other  hypothesis  be  considered  satbfac- 
tory,  we  may  suppose  that  the  remark  about  the  term 
"  seer"  becoming  obsolete  may  be  the  parenthetical  in- 
sertion of  a  later  hand ;  or,  it  may  be  that  in  Samuel's 
days  the  term  nabi  came  to  be  technically  used  in  hb 
school  of  the  prophets.  See  Prophet.  There  b  little 
reason  for  supposing  that  any  part  of  the  work  was  com- 
posed even  so  late  as  subsequently  to  the  divbion  of  the 
kingdom.  For  the  expression  **  Israel  and  Judah"  (oc- 
curring 1  Sam.  xi,  8 ;  xvii,  52 ;  xviii,  16 ;  2  Sam.  iii,  10 ; 
V,  5;  xxiv,  1),  which  is  claimed  as  proof  of  an  origin 
afier  the  divbion  of  the  kingdom  under  Rehoboaro,  has 
no  such  force  (as  roust  be  obvious  from  2  Sam.  ii,  4,  9, 
10, 17, 28;  xviii,  6, 7, 16;  xix,  9,  compared  with  12, 15, 
16),  from  which  it  b  clear  that  the  phrase,  if  not  already 
in  use,  originated  in  the  circumstances  that  at  first  only 
the  tribe  of  Judah  adhered  to  David,  while  the  remain- 
ing tribes  under  the  common  name  of  Israel  formed  a 
separate  kingdom  for  seven  years  and  a  half,  under  Ish- 
bosheth,  and  afterwards  for  a  short  time  under  Absalom. 
There  is,  however,  one  passage,  1  Sam.  xxvii,  6, "  There- 
fore hath  Ziklag  been  to  the  kings  of  Judah  till  this 
day,"  which  is  not  so  clearly  reconcilable  with  thb  view, 
unless  it  should  prove  to  be  a  note  added  by  a  later 
hand. 

With  thb  claim  to  high  antiquity  the  other  intemal 
evidence,  so  far  as  it  goes,  entirely  agrees.  In  the  un- 
settled times  of  the  judges  the  observance  of  the  ritual 
enjoined  in  the  books  of  Moses  had  fallen  greatly  into 
disuse.  Sacrifices  which  were  lawful  only  before  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  were  offered  at  many  places,  as  at 
Mizpeb  and  Gilgal.  No  disapprobation  of  this  practice 
is  expressed  in  Samuel,  though  it  very  often  b  so  in 
Rings.  The  Pentateuch  seems  to  exert  little  influence 
on  the  habits  of  the  people  as  described  in  Samuel,  or  on 
the  ideas  and  language  of  the  writers.  There  are,  in- 
deed, fewer  allusions  to  Moses  and  his  writings  in  Sam- 
uel than  in  any  other  of  the  early  books  of  Scripture. 
But  this  may  doubtless  be  in  part  accounted  for  by  the 
disorganized  and  somewhat  anomalous  state  into  which 
matters  fell  in  consequence  of  the  capture  of  the  ark  by 
the  Philbtines,  and  the  essentially  new  era  which  was 
shortly  afterwards  introduced  by  the  institution  of  the 
kingdom,  with  the  stirring  events  that  followed  in  the 
personal  histories  of  Saul  and  David.  The  name  of 
Moses  occurs  fifty-six  times  in  Joshua,  in  Judges  three, 
in  Samuel  two,  in  Kings  ten,  in  Chronicles  thirty-one. 
The  law  of  Moses  b  never  once  named  in  SamueL 

The  language  b  distingubhed  by  its  purity,  and  thb 
also  b  an  argument  for  the  early  origin  of  these  books. 
A  considerable  number  of  words  and  forms  of  words  are 
peculiar  to  them,  and  several  occur  which  are  found  only 
in  one  other  book  besides.  But  it  is  unnecessary  here 
to  give  lists  of  them. 

VI.  The  A  uthor  or  CompUer.^With  the  exception 
of  a  brief  expression  in  the  Talmud  {Egyptian  Gemara, 
A.D.  500,  Baha  Bathra,  fol  14),  1-»BD  SHS  bxia» 
("Samuel  wrote  his  book"),  there  b  no  opinion  express- 
ed by  antiquity  respecting  the  name  of  the  author.    No 
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mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  or 
Chronicles,  or  in  any  part  of  the  Bible.  Nor  is  it  named 
in  the  Apocrypha  or  in  Josephua.  The  work  is  gen- 
erally attributed  to  some  competent  historian,  who 
availed  himself  of  authentic  documents  in  preparing  it. 
Some  writers,  as  Abaibanel  and  Grotius,  ascribe  it  to 
Jeremiah,  some  to  Ezra,  and  some  to  Isaiah.  There  is 
not  nearly  so  much  probability  that  Jeremiah  compiled 
the  books  of  Samuel  (as  is  argued  at  some  length  by 
Hitzig,  Die  Psalmen^  p.  48-85)  as  there  is  that  he  was 
the  writer  of  the  books  of  Kings.  There  is  much  great- 
er dissimilarity  of  language,  style,  and  spirit  between 
Samuel  and  Jeremiah  than  between  Kings  and  Jere- 
miah. The  great  number  of  words  and  forms  of  words 
peculiar  to  this  work  point  out  a  distinct  author  and 
age,  and  it  would  seem  most  likely  that  it  was  compiled 
in  an  early  period  after  the  death  of  David,  and  pre- 
viously to  the  rending  of  the  kingdom  under  Rehobo- 
am ;  unless  the  opinion  which  has  wideJy  prevailed  in 
the  Christian  Church  should  be  finally  adopted,  that  the 
work  begun  by  Samuel  was  carried  on  and  finished  be- 
fore the  death  of  David  by  Nathan  and  Gad,  or  that  it 
was  the  work  of  some  member  of  the  school  of  the 
prophets  who  had  personal  knowledge  of  the  events 
which  he  narrates.  If,  however,  this  theory  cannot 
be  maintained,  and  there  should  be  grounds  for  sup- 
posing that  the  compiler  lived  not  earlier  than  the 
times  of  Rehoboam  (see  Thenius  on  2  Sam.  viii,  7 ;  xiv, 
27),  still  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  materials 
which  he  used  were  of  earlier  date,  and  must  for  the 
most  part  have  been  written  by  persons  who  were  con- 
temporaneous with  the  events.  It  appears  certain  that 
memoirs  were  written  by  Samuel,  Nathan,  and  Gad  (see 
2  Chron.  xxix,  29),  and  perhaps  also  by  other  members 
of  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  although  it  may  not  be 
equally  certain  that  those  memoirs  are  identical  with 
the  present  books  of  Samuel  The  fact  that  a  recorder 
or  remembrancer  ("I^3T^),  whose  office  it  was  to  pre- 
pare memoirs  or  annals  of  passing  events,  is  mentioned 
early  among  the  household  of  David,  is  not  without  an 
important  bearing  on  this  question.  It  is  clear  that  the 
authors  of  the  original  documents,  if  not  of  the  work 
itself,  must  have  occupied  such  positions  of  honor  and 
influence  as  gave  them  ample  opportunity  of  knowing 
the  events  of  the  times  in  which  thcv  wrote.  Such 
minute  details  as  we  find,  for  instance,  in  the  history 
of  David,  belonging  rather  to  his  private  than  to  his 
public  life — the  story  of  Bathsheba,  of  David's  behavior 
on  the  death  of  her  child,  of  Amnon  and  Tamar,  of  the 
secret  sending  to  the  priests  from  Mahanaim,  etc — be- 
speak perfectly  well  instructed  writers,  who  had  access 
to  the  best  sources  of  information. 

StHhelin  {Emleit,  §  25,  etc)  conjectures  that  a  large 
portion  of  Samuel  was  written  by  the  author  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  of  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges. 
But  continuity  of  history  in  the  same  form  does  not 
'  prove  identity  of  authorship,  nor  are  the  similar  phrases 
found  in  these  books  sufficient  in  number  or  character- 
istic idiom  to  support  the  tlieory.  Nay,  Samuel  is  free 
from  the  so-called  Cbaldaisms  of  Judges  and  the  archa- 
isms of  the  Pentateuch.  The  peculiar  theory  of  Jahn, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  that  the  four  books  of  Samuel  and 
Kings  were  written  by  the  same  person,  and  at  a  date  so 
recent  as  the  80th  year  of  the  Babylonian  captivity. 
His  arguments,  however,  as  well  as  those  of  Eichhorn 
(Kinleit,  §  468),  and  Hert)8t  (Kitiifii,  il,  1-139),  who 
hold  a  similar  view,  are  more  ingenious  than  solid  (in- 
troduction, §  46).  The  fact  of  all  the  four  treatises 
being  named  "  Books  of  Kings'*  is  insisted  on  as  a  proof 
that  they  were  originally  undivided  and  formed  a  single 
work — a  mere  hypothesis,  since  the  similarity  of  their 
contents  might  easily  give  rise  to  this  general  title, 
while  the  more  ancient  appellation  for  the  first  two  was 
The  Booh  of  Samuel,  Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  uni- 
formity of  method  in  all  the  books.  But  this  uniformity 
by  no  means  amounts  to  any  proof  of  identity  of  author- 


ship. It  is  nothing  more  than  the  same  Hebrew  his- 
torical style.  The  more  minute  and  distinctive  femtnrea, 
so  far  from  being  similar,  are  very  different.  Nay.  the 
books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  may  be  contrasted  in  many 
of  those  peculiarities  which  mark  a  different  writer: 

(a.)  In  Kings  there  occur  not  a  few  references  to  the 
laws  of  Moses;  in  Samuel  not  one  of  these  is  to  be 
found. 

(5.)  The  books  of  Kings  repeatedly  cite  authorities, 
to  which  appeal  is  made,  and  the  reader  is  directed  to 
the  "^  Acts  of  Solomon,"  **  the  book  of  the  Chronicles  of 
Kings  of  Israel,"  or  *' Jndah."  But  in  the  books  of  Sam- 
uel there  b  no  fonnal  allusion  to  any  such  sources  of  in- 
formation. 

(c)  The  nature  of  the  history  in  the  two  works  is 
very  different.  The  plan  of  the  books  of  Samuel  is  not 
that  of  the  books  of  Kings.  The  books  of  Samuel  are 
more  of  a  biographical  character,  and  are  more  limited 
and  personal  in  their  view. 

(</.)  There  are  in  the  books  of  Kings  many  later 
forms  of  language.  For  a  collection  of  some  of  these 
the  reader  is  referred  to  De  Wette  {Evdeit.  in  das  A.T. 
§  185,  note  e).  Scarcely  any  of  those  more  recent  or 
Chakiaic  forms  occur  in  Samuel.  Besides,  some  peculi- 
arities of  form  are  noted  by  De  Wette  (§  180),  but 
they  are  not  so  numerous  or  distinctive  as  to  give  a 
general  character  to  the  treatise  (Uirzel,  De  Chaidaismi 
BibL  Origine^  1880).  Many  modes  of  expression  com- 
mon in  Kings  are  absent  from  Samnel  (Keil,  £inltH, 
§  58).    See  Kings,  Books  of. 

(f.)  The  concluding  chapters  of  the  second  book  of 
Samuel  are  in  the  form  of  an  appendix  to  the  work— a 
proof  of  its  completeness.  The  connection  between 
Samuel  and  Kings  is  thus  interrupted.  It  appears, 
then,  that  Samuel  claims  a  distinct  authorship  from  the 
books  of  Kings.  StUhelin,  indeed,  supposes  that  the 
present  division  between  the  two  treatises  has  not  been 
correctly  made,  and  that  the  two  commencing  chapters 
of  1  Kings  really  belong  to  2  Samuel.  This  be  argues 
on  philological  grounds,  because  the  terms  **n^:n^ 
■•nbtni  (1  Kings  i,  88),  CtJ  aba  (i,  12),  and  mfi 
t?fi3  (i,  29)  are  found  nowhere  in  Kings  but  in  the  first 
two  chapters,  while  they  occur  once  and  again  in  Sam- 
uel. There  is  certainly  something  peculiar  in  this  affin- 
ity, though  it  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  principle 
that  the  author  of  the  pieces  or  sketches  which  form  the 
basis  of  the  initial  portions  of  1  Kings  not  only  com- 
posed those  which  form  the  conclusion  of  Samuel,  but 
also  supervised  or  published  the  whole  work  which  is 
now  called  by  the  prophet's  name. 

Thus  the  books  of  Samuel  have  an  authorship  of 
their  own — an  authorship  belonging  to  a  very  early  pe- 
riod. While  their  tone  and  style  are  very  different  frt»m 
the  later  records  of  Chronicles,  they  are  also  dissimilar 
to  the  books  of  Kings.  They  bear  the  impress  of  a 
hoary  age  in  their  language,  allusions,  and  mode  of 
composition.  The  insertion  of  odes  and  snatches  of  po- 
etry, to  enliven  and  verify  the  narrative,  is  common 
to  them  with  the  Pentateuch.  They  abound  in  minute 
sketches  and  vivid  touches.  As  if  the  chaptere  had 
been  extracted  from  a  diary,  some  portions  are  more 
fully  detailed  and  warmly  colored  than  others,  according 
as  the  original  observer  was  himself  impressed.  Many 
of  the  incidents,  in  their  artless  and  striking  delinea- 
tion, would  form  a  fine  study  for  a  painter. 

VII.  The  Object. — So  far  as  the  compiler  of  these 
books  might  be  conscious  of  a  direct  aim  in  his  work, 
producing  it,  as  doubtless  he  did,  under  the  impulse  and 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  might  be  his  endeavor  to 
continue  the  history  of  the  chosen  people,  and  especially 
to  record  the  remarkable  change  which  was  effected  in 
the  method  of  the  divine  government,  when  the  God 
of  Israel  ceased  to  rule  the  people  by  judges,  and  per^ 
mitted  them  to  be  governed  by  kings,  as  were  the  otlier 
nations  of  the  earth.  In  pursuing  this  object  the  writer 
took  care  to  point  out  the  important  dbtinction  whieli 
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wtt  to  be  mmintaioed  between  the  kings  of  Israel  and 
those  of  other  nations,  in  the  separation  of  the  civil 
from  the  ecclesiastical,  or  the  secular  from  the  religious 
aothority ;  and  also  to  describe  the  origin  and  influence 
of  the  prophetical  order  in  relation  both  to  the  mon- 
archy and  to  the  people.  The  books  of  Kings  are  a 
bistoiy  of  the  nation  as  a  theocracy ;  those  of  Chron- 
icles have  special  reference  to  the  form  and  ministry  of 
the  religious  worship,  as  bearing  upon  its  re-establish- 
ment after  the  return  from  Babylon.  Samuel  is  more 
biographical,  yet  the  theocratic  element  of  the  govern- 
ment b  not  overlooked.  It  is  distinctly  brought  to  view 
in  the  early  chapters  concerning  Eli  and  his  house,  and 
the  fortunes  of  the  ark ;  in  the  passages  which  describe 
the  change  of  the  constitution ;  in  the  blessing  which 
rested  on  the  house  of  Obed-Edom ;  in  the  curse  which 
fell  on  the  Bethshemites  and  Uzzah  and  Saul  fur  intru- 
sire  interference  with  holy  things. 

YllL^Particular  Relation  to  tJke  Books  0/ CUronicUs, 
—That  portion  of  the  history  which  is  common  to  the 
books  of  Samuel  and  of  Chronicles  b  found  in  2  Sam. 
i-xxiv,  and  1  Cbron.  x-xxi,  beguining  with  the  accoinit 
of  the  death  of  Saul  and  ending  with  the  story  of  the 
pestilence.  Between  these  two  narrations  of  the  same 
period  of  history  the  following  differences  may  be  point- 
ed oat. 

1.  The  book  of  Samuel  contains,  but  that  of  Chron- 
ides  omits : 

1.  The  story  of  David's  kindness  to  Mephibosheth,  S 
Sam.  ix. 

L  Of  Bathsheba  and  Uriah,  8  8am.  xi,  2-xii,  25w 
9.  The  relielllon  of  Atealom,  8  Ssm.  xfil,  etc. 

4.  The  sorrender  of  seven  of  the  sons  of  Saul  to  the 
Gibeouites,  2  Sam.  xxf,  1-14. 

5.  A  wsr  with  the  Philistines,  8  Sam.  xxl,  15-17. 

6.  Ditvid's  song  (Pan.  xviil),  2  Sam.  xxii. 

7.  The  last  words  of  David,  8  Sam.  xxilf. 

2.  The  book  of  Samuel  omits,  but  that  of  Chronicles 
contains: 

1.  A  list  of  David's  adherents. 

2.  A  U9C  of  those  who  chose  David  to  be  king  at  Hebron. 

3.  David's  preparation  for  bnildiug  the  Temple. 

L  The  arrangement  of  the  Levites  and  priests  for  Temple 
terrice. 
S.  David's  officers  and  heroes,  etc. 

3.  The  two  works  present  several  portions  of  the  his- 
tory in  a  different  order,  such  as  the  following : 

2  Sara.  V,  11-25 1  Chron.  xlv. 

8  Sam.  VI,  1-10 1  Chron.  xl,  1-9. 

SSam.vf,  3-11 1  Chron.  xiii. 

2Sam.vI,  12-23 1  Chron.  xv. 

8  8am.  xxUi,  8-10 1  Cbron.  xl,  1(M7. 

4.  The  differences  of  verbal  and  grammatical  forms 
in  the  narration  of  the  same  events  in  these  two  works 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  indicate  the  greater  antiquity 
of  the  books  of  SaroueL  Nearly  all  the  points  in  which 
Chronicles  differ  from  Samuel  may  be  distinctly  ex- 
plained by  the  more  recent  origin  of  the  former.  They 
aie  too  numerous  and  minute  to  be  here  mentioned. 

5.  Many  of  the  numbers  in  Samuel  and  Chronicles 
<filfcr,  as 

2  Sam.  X,  13, 18,  24,  and  1  Chron.  xlx,  12,  IS,  23w 
2  Sam.  xxUI,  8,  "    1  Chron.  xl,  11. 

2  Sam,  xxlv,  »,  IS,      "1  Chron.  xxl,  5, 18. 

These  discrepancies  are  doubtless  to  be  accounted  for  on 
the  ground  of  errors  of  transcription.  Whether  the  num- 
bers in  Samuel  are  generally  right,  and  those  in  Chron- 
idet  generally  wrong,  which  is  the  common  (but  per- 
haps usually  incorrect)  opinion,  or  whether  errora  exist 
in  both,  cannot  be  determined  until  more  careful  atten- 
tion shall  have  been  given  to  the  subject,  and  a  more 
critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  text  shall  have  l)een  pre- 
pared.   See  C11ROXIOLK8,  Books  op. 

IX.  Chronology, — One  of  the  most  striking  points  of 
difference  between  the  books  of  Samuel  and  of  Kings  is 
the  more  sparing  use  of  dates  in  the  former.  The  means 
of  determining  the  periods  of  time  in  which  the  vari- 
ou  events  recorded  in  them  happened  are  exceedingly 
•canty.  The  most  helpful  are  found  in  other  parts  of 
Seriptorc    Thusy  in  Acts  siil  we  find  that  Saul  was 


king  "  by  the  space  of  forty  years."  We  know  already 
that  David  reigned  over  Judah  and  all  Israel  forty 
years,  and  we  have  also  calculated  that  Samuel  roust 
have  lived  about  1 10  years.  If,  then,  Samuel  died  about 
live  years  before  Saul,  we  find  that  the  history  covers  a 
period  of  155  years,  except  that  brief  portion  of  the  life 
of  I>avid  not  contained  in  SamueL  These  numbers 
agree  with  the  usual  dates  assigned  to  the  commence- 
ment and  termination  of  the  books  of  Samuel  See 
Chronology. 

X.  Canonicift/y  etc. — The  h'lstorical  credibility  and  ca- 
noniciry  of  these  books  need  not  be  fully  discussed  in 
this  place.  The  internal  evidence  of  their  truthfulness 
and  the  external  evidence  of  their  canonical  authoritv 
are  both  complete.  The  style  in  which  they  are  writ- 
ten is  simple,  natural,  and  bold.  Places,  times,  and  oth- 
er minute  details  are  freely  and  artlessly  given.  The 
course  and  connection  of  the  history  carry  with  them 
the  proof  of  their  truthfulness.  The  charactere  and 
events  are  in  accordance  with  the  times  in  which  they 
are  placed.  Attempts  to  establish  contradiction  and  dis- 
crepancy have  not  succeeded.  The  histor}*^  contained  in 
these  books  fits  in  and  accords  with  the  preceding  and 
subsequent  portions  of  the  history  of  the  Israelitish  peo- 
ple, although  the  several  portions  were  composed  at  long 
intervals  and  by  different  authors.  Portions  of  them 
are  quoted  in  the  New  Test.  (2  Sam.  vii,  14,  in  Ileb.  i, 
5 ;  1  Sam.  xiii,  14,  in  Acts  xiii,  22).  References  to  them 
occur  in  other  Sections  of  Scripture,  especially  in  the 
Psalms,  to  which  they  often  afford  historic  illustration. 
The  old  objections  of  Ilobbes,  Spinoza,  Simon,  and  Le 
Clerc  are  well  disposed  of  by  Carpzov  (^Introduction  p. 
215).  Some  of  these  supposed  contradictions  we  have 
already  referred  to,  and  fur  a  solution  of  othera  we  refer 
to  Davidson's  Sacred  Ilermeneutics,  p.  544,  etc  Some 
of  the  objections  of  Vatke,  in  his  BibL  TtoA— "cujus 
mentio  est  refutatio** — are  summarily  disposed  of  by 
Hengstenberg  {Die  A  uthentie  des  Pentat,  ii,  115).  See, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  Introductions  to  the  Old 
Test.— such  as  those  of  Home,  H&vemick,  Keil,  De 
Wette — the  following  later  works :  Bleek,  Eitdeitung  in 
das  A  lie  Testament  (Berl.  1860),  p.  855-868;  Sttthelin, 
Specielle  Einleitung  in  die  kanonischen  BUcher  des  A  Iten 
Testaments  (Elberfeld,  1862),  p.  83-105;  Davidson,  In- 
troduction to  the  Old  Testament  (Lond.  and  Edinb.  1862), 
p.  491-536. 

XI.  Commentai-ies. — ^The  exegctical  helps  on  the  en- 
tire books  of  Samuel  alone  have  not  been  numerous : 
Origen,  Selecta  (in  Opp.  ii,  479;  also  in  GaUandii  Bibl, 
Patrum,  xiv) ;  Ephrem  Syrus,  Erplanatio  (in  Opp,  iv, 
331);  Theodoret,  Quasfiones  (in  Opp,  I,  i);  Gregory, 
Expositiones  (in  Opp,  HI,  ii,  1);  Jerome,  Qucestiones  (in 
Opp,  [8pur,\  iii,  755);  Eucherius,  Commentaria  (in 
BiU,  Max,  Patr,  vi) ;  Procopius,  Scholia  [includ.  other 
hist,  books]  (in  Meursii  Opp.  viii,  1) ;  Isidore,  Commen- 
taria (in  (^.) ;  Bahe,  ErpositiOf  etc  (in  various  forms, 
in  Opp.) ;  Angelomus,  Enarrationes  (in  Bibl.  Mot,  Patr. 
xv);  HiWebert,  Vertio  Metrica  (in  Opp,  p.  1191);  Ra- 
ban,  Commeniarii  (in  Opp,) ;  Rupert,  Commentarii  (in 
Opp,  i,  845);  Hugo  Victor,  Annotationes  (in  Opp,  i); 
Abrabanel,  ^4*)f  [includ.  other  hist,  books]  (s.  1.  et  a. 
[Pesaro,  1522];** Naples,  1548,  fol;  Leips.  1686,  fol); 
BaAolas,  ^si'lV  (Leiria,  1494,  fol;  also  in  the  Rabbinic 
Bibles);  Bngenhagen,  A dnotationes  [includ.  Deut.  ] 
(Basii  1524;  Argent.  1525,  8vo);  Menius,  Commen- 
tarius  [on  1  Sam.]  (Vitemb.  1582, 8vo) ;  Brentius,  Com- 
mentaria (in  Opp.  ii) ;  Lambert,  Commentarius  (Argent. 
1526;  Francof.  1539,  fol.);  Caussin  [RC],  DisseHa- 
tiones  (Par.  1550,  fol. ;  Colon.  1552,  4to) ;  Weller,  Com- 
mentaria [includ.  1  Kings]  (Francof.  1555,  2  vols.  8vo); 
Peter  Martyr,  Commentarii  (Tigur.  1567,  fol);  Strigel, 
Commentarius  [includ.  Kings  and  Chron.]  (Lips.  1569, 
1588,  fol;  Neost.  1591,  8vo);  Borrhaus,  Commentarius 
[includ.  other  hist,  books]  (Basil.  1577,  fol);  Allschul, 
9^!)^^^   (Cracow,  1595,  ful,  and  Uter);  Ascheich, 
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nix^i^n  nix'ip  [indud.  other  hist  books]  (Venice, 
1601,'  1620,  fol.,'and  later);  Pflacker,  Predifjten  (Tub. 
1602,fol0;  Lafiado,i;j;  -^bs  pnclud.  other  hist,  books] 
(Venice,  1603,  fol);  Bidemach,  ^ iw/f.yMM^  (Tub.  1605, 
fol.);  Willet,  Harmony  (Cambr.  1606;  Lond.  1607,  4to; 
ibid.  1614,  foL);  Leonhart,  Hypomnete  [includ.  Kings 
and  Chron,]  (Erf.  1608,  1614,  8vo) ;  Serarios  [R  C], 
Commmtaria  [includ.  other  books]  (Lugd.  1613;  Mo- 
gunt.  1617,  fol.) ;  Laurent,  A  valeffung  (Leips.  1615, 1616, 
fol.);  Drusius,  A  dnotaiiones  [on  parts,  includ.  other  books] 
(France  1618,  4to);  Rangolius  [R.C.],  CommentarU 
(Par.  1621-24,  2  vols.  foL);  De  Mendoza  [R.  C],  Com- 
mentoj-ia  [on  1  Sam.  i-xv]  (Lugd.  1622-31, 8  vols,  fol) ; 
Sanchez  [R.C.],  Commeniarxus  (Antw.  1624;  Lugd. 
1625,  fol.) ;  Crommius  [  R.  C],  Theaes  (includ.  other  hist, 
books]  (Lovan.  1631,  4to);  De  Vera  [R.C.],  Commen- 
imia  (Limte,  1635,  fol.) ;  Bonfrfere  [R.  C],  Comramtarius 
[includ.  Kings  and  Chron.]  (Tomaci,  1643,  2  vols,  fol., 
and  later) ;  WulflFer,  Prtdigtm  (Nuremb.  1670,  4to) ;  De 
Naxera  [R.C.],  Excursus  (Lugd.  1672,  8  vols.  foL); 
Osiander,  Commeniarius  (Stuttg.  1687,  foL);  Schmid, 
Commentoi-ius  (Argent.  1687-89,  2  vols.  4to) ;  Molden- 
haucr,  Erl&uierung  [includ. other  hist,  books]  (Quedlinb. 
1774,  4to) ;  Obomik,  1X2  [on  1  Sam.]  (Vienna,  1793, 
8vo);  Detmold,  bx^nSlT  (ibid.  1798,  8vo,  and  later); 
Hensler,  Erldutervmg  [on  1  Sam.]  (Hamb.  and  Kiel, 
1795,  8vo);  Horsley,  Notes  (in  Bill  Criticism,  i) ;  UuV 
der,D-'3icX1  tS'^Nt'^np  [indud.  other  hist,  books]  (ArasL 
1827, 8vo) ;  Lindsay,  Lectures  (Lond.  1828, 2  vols.  12mo) ; 
Kalkar,  Qucestiones  [on  the  authenticity  of  1  Sara.] 
(Othin.  1835);  Konigsfeldt, j4m?oto/»ow«  [on  2  Sam. 
and  1  Chron.]  (Havn.  1839, 8vo) ;  Wellhausen,  Der  Text 
d.  B,  8,  (Gott.  1841,  8vo) ;  Thenius,  Erkldrunff  (in  the 
Kurzgef,  exeg,  Haiidb.,  Leipa.  1842, 1864, 8vo) ;  Keil  and 
Delitzsch,  Commentar  (ibid.  1864;  transl.  in  CUrke's 
Library,  Edinb.  1866,  8vo);  Erdmann,  Erhldrung  (in 
Lange's  Bibelwerk,  Bidefdd,  1873, 8vo).  See  Old  Tes- 
tament. 

Samuel  bkn-David  Otolekgo.     See  Otolexgo. 

Samuel  ben-Isaac  Oceda.    See  Oceda. 

Samuel  the  Little  (ppH  b5<1«ttJ),  a  contem- 
porary of  Gamaliel  II,  is  known  in  Jewish  history  as 
the  author  of  the  prayer  against  the  Minima  or  Jew- 
ish Christians.  In  the  Talmud  treatise  Berakoth,  ful. 
28  b,  we  read :  HIC^  nsi^IT  l-'ion  "^blpfi  "p JttT 

nipry^  y^pn  bxi^'::  na?  ?  D-'pi'izcn  rs^a  prb; 

i.  e.  "  Simon  Pakuli  arranged  the  eighteen  benedictions 
before  rabban  Gamaliel,  in  Jabne,  in  their  present  order. 
Rabban  Gamaliel  said  to  the  sages,  *  Is  there  none  who 
knows  to  prepare  a  benediction  against  the  Zaddukim 
or  Sadducees?'  Then  arose  Samuel  the  Little  and  pre- 
pared it."  This  a^pinxn  rs-iS,  or,  as  it  is  generally 
called,  D-^Sicn  TSia,  « the  benediction  against  the 
Minim,  or  Jewish  Christians,"  is  the  twelfth  of  the  so- 
called  Sh'ttwne  Esre,  or  Eighteen  Benedictions  [  comp. 
the  art.  Synagogue],  and  originally  read  D^i^sil 
nipn  ■•nn  bx  Q'^rrb?:P1, i. e.  "let  there  be  no  hope 
for  the  Minim  and  calumniators."  That  this  prayer 
was  directed  against  Jewish  ChrisJians  is  testified  by 
Epiphanius  (A>).  adversus  //ceres,  xxix,  9;  ed.  Petav. 
p.  124),  who  Slates:  oi)  fiovov  yap  ol  rdv  'lovdaliav 
iraiSeQ  irpoQ  tovtov^  [tovq  Na^wpaiovf]  cticnpai 
/iieroc,  dXXci  aviaraiuvoi^  lio^fv  Kai  fiiorjc  W^pac  Kai 
TTtpiHjv  hirtpav,  rpig  Ttjc  Vf^fpas  on  tifxdg  tirinXov- 
<nv  iavToXj:  Iv  ralg  ovfaywyalc,  iTrapunn-ai  ovtoIq  Kai 

Karapdm  6  ^£oc  rote  VattapaiovQ,  With  regard  to 
these  words  of  Epiphaniu?,  Griirz  remarks  that  Epipha- 
nius, being  by  birth  a  Jew,  is  a  competent  witness  that 
this  formula  was  dircctetl  against  the  Jewish  Christians, 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  remark  of  Dr.  Ginsburg,  in  Kitto^s' 
CycUip,  8.  v.  "Synagogue"  (p.  906,  note),  is  not  Justified 
either  by  the  sutement  of  Epiphanius  or  that  of  the 
Jewish  historian  Gratz.  See  Grfttz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  iv, 
484;  Derenbourg,  /listoire  de  la  Palettiae,  p.  344^346; 
Schllrer,  Lehrbuch  der  neutestamenilicken  Zeifgesckidkte, 
p.  602.     (RP.) 

Samuel  Maboccaxus.  See  Morocco,  S.vmi-el  of. 

Samuel  bek-MeIr.    See  Rasiibam. 

Samuel  Yeuetz,  an  Armenian  historian,  was  bom 
at  Ani  (Armenia  Major),  and  lived  in  the  12th  century. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  George  Melrig,  and  was  requested 
by  Gregory  IV,  patriarch  of  Armenia,  to  prepare  a  chron- 
icle or  universal  histor}-,  which  work  he  published  under 
the  title  Samuelis,  Presb,  Aniensis,  iemporum  lugue  ad 
suam  Ratio.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  commencing 
wi^h  the  creation  of  the  world  and  ending  with  the  year 
1179.  It  is  really  a  mere  abridgment  of  the  chronicles 
of  Euscbius  increased  by  matter  found  in  the  //istory 
of  A  rmenia  by  Moses  of  Chorcn,  and  in  earlier  writings 
now  lost.  Xhe  Latin  translation  was  prepared  by  Dr. 
Zorab  and  Angelo  May — Iloefcr,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ger'erale, 
s.  V. 

!  SamUB,  in  Greek  mythology,  is  an  ancestral  hero 
of  the  Samians,  from  whom  both  that  people  and  the 
island  Samos  derived  their  names.  He  was  the  son  of 
AnciBus,  king  of  the  Lelege^  and  Samia,  daughter  of 
Maeander.  His  brothers  were  Perilaus,  Enudus,  and  Ali- 
therses,  and  Parthenope  was  his  sister. 

Sanabas'aar  (2ava(3d<r<rapoi  v.  r.  iMfiavaacw 
po^,  1  Esdr.  ii,  12, 15),  or  Sanabas'sarus  {ILava^aa- 
(fapoQ,  V.  r.  ILafiavamapoQ,  1  Esdr.  vi,  18, 20).  the  Gr«ck 
form  of  the  Heb.  name  Shesiid.vzzab  in  the  correspond- 
ing passages  (Ezra  i,  8, 11 ;  v,  14, 16). 

Sanadon,  Noei^IStibnse,  a  celebrated  Jesuit,  was 
born  at  Rouen,  Feb.  16,  1676.  At  the  eariy  age  of 
twelve  he  was  admitted  to  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  and  car- 
ried on  his  studies  at  Caen,  where  he  afterwards  taught 
rhetoric  Hb  first  literary  attempt  was  a  Latin  poem 
entitled  Nicanor  Moriens,  He  subsequently  wrote  and 
translated  many  Latin  poems,  one  of  which,  a  translation 
of  Horace,  is  considered  his  best  work.  In  1 712  Sanadon 
was  elected  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  College  of  Louis 
the  Great,  and  in  1728  he  became  librarian  of  the  same 
institution.  He  died  at  Paris,  Sept.  21, 1733.— Hoefcr, 
A  our.  Biog,  Generate,  s.  v. 

Sanageu,  in  HindA  mythology,  is  a  rajah  of  the 
children  of  the  moon,  the  father  of  Darmatuwassa  and 
grandfather  of  Kandikaiya. 

Sanakadi  Sampradayis,  one  of  the  Vaishnava 
sects  among  the  Hiudfls.  They  worship  Krishna  and 
Radha  conjointly,  and  are  distinguished  from  other  sects 
by  a  circular  black  mark  in  the  centre  of  the  ordinarv 
double  streak  of  white  earth,  and  also  by  the  use  of  the 
necklace  and  rosary  of  the  stem  of  the  tulasai.  The 
members  of  this  sect  are  scattered  throughout  the  whole 
of  Upper  India.  They  are  very  numerous  about  Mat  hu- 
ra,  and  they  are  also  among  the  most  numerous  of  the 
Vaishnava  sects  in  Bengal — Gardner,  Faiths  of  t/ke 
World,  8.  V. 

Sanarkumaren,  in  Hindft  mythology,  is  one  of 
the  four  perfect  beings  created  by  Brahma*  in  order  to 
recreate  the  destroyed  human  race;  but  as  tlie  pious  off- 
spring did  not  achieve  that  object,  the  evil  spirit  became 
the  prevailing  power  in  coition. 

San'asib  (lavaolp,  v.  r.  rava/3if,  'AvacdfiX  a 
head  of  the  priests,  "  the  sons  of  Jeddu,  the  son  of 
Jesus,"  who  are  said  to  have  returned,  to  the  number 
of  972.  with  Zerubbabel  from  the  captivity  (1  Esdr.  v 
24) ;  evidently  the  978  "children  of  Jedaiah,  of  the  house 
of  Jeshua,"in  the  Heb.  texts  (Ezra  ii,86;  Neh.  vii,  89). 
the  name  Sanastb  having  been  repeated  for  the  "Senaah'' 
(Esdras,  "  Annaas")  of  the  preceding  verse. 

Sanat,  in  Finnish  mythology,  means  songs  of  mac- 
ical  power  which  are  chanted  by  the  prieste  of  the  hea- 
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Iben  Finns  for  the  purpose  of  producing  storms,  curing 
the  ack,  causing  favorable  weather,  bewitching  cattle, 
etc. 

Sanbal'lat  (Heb.  SanbaUat%  ::'^3pD,  a  nanne  of 
which  the  latter  port  b  of  uncertain  etymology,  but  the 
first  syllable  is  probably  the  Sanscrit  «afi  [Greek  ^v], 
iodicitive  of  sirengtA  ;  Sept.  £avj3aXAar,  Josephus,  £a- 
M^oXXenic))  a  Horooite  (q.  v.),  i.  e.  probably  a  native 
ofHoronaim  m  Moab  (Neh.  ii,  10, 19 ;  xiii,  28).  There 
are  two  verv  different  accounts  of  him. 

All  that  we  know  of  him  from  Scripture  is  that  he 
had  apparently  some  civil  or  military  command  in  Sa- 
maria,  io  the  service  of  Artaxerxes  (Neh.  iv,  2),  and  that, 
from  the  moment  of  Nebemiah*s  arrival  in  Judaea,  he 
set  himself  to  oppose  every  measure  for  the  welfare  of 
Jeroialemf  and  was  a  constant  adversary  to  the  Tirsha- 
tba.  EC  445.  His  companions  in  this  hostility  were 
Tobiah  the  Ammonite  and  (leshem  the  Arabian  (ii,  19 ; 
ir,  7).  For  the  details  of  their  opposition,  see  Neh.  vi, 
where  the  enmity  between  Sanballat  and  the  Jews  is 
brou^t  oat  in  the  strongest  colors.  The  only  other 
ioeident  ia  his  life  is  his  alliance  with  the  high-priest's 
family  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  one  of  the 
gTiodsoos  of  Eliashib,  which,  from  the  similar  connec- 
tion formed  by  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  (xiii,  4),  appears 
to  have  been  part  of  a  settled  policy  concerted  between 
Eliashib  and  the  Samaritan  faction.  The  expulsion 
from  the  priesthood  of  the  guilty  son  of  Joiada  by  Ne- 
hemiah  must  have  still  further  widened  the  breach  be- 
tween him  and  Sanbalbit,  and  between  the  two  parties 
ia  the  Jewish  state.  Here,  however,  the  scriptural  nar- 
rative ends — owing,  probably,  to  Nehemiah's  return  to 
Persia— and  with  it  likewise  our  kuowledge  of  Sanbal- 
lat.   See  Nehemiah. 

But  on  turning  to  the  pages  of  Josephus  a  wholly 
new  set  of  actions,  in  a  totally  different  time,  is  brought 
before  us  in  connection  with  Sanballat,  while  his  name 
ii  entirely  omitted  in  the  account  there  given  of  the 
poreromoit  of  Nehemiah,  which  is  placed  in  the  reign 
of  Xerxes.  Joaephua,  after  interiMwing  the  whole  reign 
of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  between  the  death  of  Nehe- 
miah and  the  transactions  in  which  Sanballat  took  part, 
and  otterly  ignoring  the  very  existence  of  Darius  No- 
thuB,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  Ochus,  etc.,  jumps  at  once  to 
the  rdgn  of  "  Danus  the  last  king,*^  and  telb  us  {Ant, 
xi,7,2)  that  Sanballat  was  his  officer  in  Samaria,  that 
be  was  a  Cuthaeau  (L  e.  a  Samaritan)  by  birth,  and  that 
be  gave  his  daughter  Nicaso  in  marriage  to  Manasseh, 
the  brother  of  the  high-priest  Jaddna,  and  consequently 
the  fourth  in  descent  from  Eliashib,  who  was  high- 
priest  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah.  lie  then  relates  that 
oa  the  threat  of  his  brother  Jaddua  and  the  other  Jews 
to  expel  him  from  the  priesthood  unless  he  divorced 
bis  wife,  Manasseh  stated  the  case  to  Sanballat,  who 
tbereopon  promised  to  use  his  influence  with  king  Da- 
nus, not  only  to  give  him  Sanballat's  government,  but 
to  nnction  the  building  of  a  rival  temple  on  Mount 
Gtrmm  of  which  3Ianasseh  should  be  the  high-priest. 
ManaaKh,  on  this,  agreed  to  retain  his  wife  and  join 
Stoballat's  faction,  which  was  further  strengthened  by 
the  accession  of  all -those  priests  and  Levites  (and  they 
vere  many)  who  had  taken  strange  wives.  But  just 
>t  this  time  happened  the  invasion  of  Alexander  the 
Great;  and  Sanballat,  with  seven  thousand  men,  joined 
bim  and  renounced  his  allegiance  to  Darius  (^4  n/.  xi,  8, 
^).  Being  favorably  received  by  the  conqueror,  he  took 
the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him  in  behalf  of  Manas- 
Kb.  He  represented  to  him  how  much  it  was  for  hb 
interest  to  divide  the  strength  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
uul  bow  many  there  were  who  wished  for  a  temple  in 
Stnaria;  and  so  obtained  Alexander's  permission  to 
IxuM  the  temple  on  Mount  (Tcrizim,  and  make  Manas- 
•fb  the  hereditary  high-priest.  Shortly  after  this,  San- 
('■Qst  died ;  but  the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  remain- 
ed, and  the  Shechemites,  as  they  were  called,  continued 
^  ss  a  permanent  schism,  which  was  continually  fed 


by  all  the  lawless  and  disailbcted  Jews.  Such  is  Jo- 
sephus's  account.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  it,  of  course 
the  Sanballat  of  whom  he  speaks  is  a  different  person 
from  the  Sanballat  of  Nehemiah,  who  flourished  fully 
one  hundred  years  earlier;  but  when  we  put  together 
Josephus's  silence  concerning  a  Sanballat  in  Nehemiah*s 
time,  and  the  many  coincidences  in  the  lives  of  the  San- 
balUt  of  Nehemiah  and  that  of  Josephus,  together  with 
the  inconsistencies  in  Josephus's  narrative  (pointed  out 
by  Prideaux,  Connect,  i,  288,  290,  895, 466),  and  its  dis- 
agreement  with  what  Eusebius  tells  of  the  relations  of 
Alexander  with  Samaria  (who  says  that  Alexander  ap- 
pointed Andromachus  governor  of  Judaaa  and  the  neigh- 
boring districts;  that  the  Samaritans  murdered  him; 
and  that  Alexander,  on  his  return,  took  Samaria  in  re- 
venge, and  settled  a  colony  of  Macedonians  in  it,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Samaria  retired  to  Sichem  IChron. 
Can,  p.  846]),  and  remember  how  apt  Josephus  is  to  fol- 
low any  narrative,  no  matter  how  anachronistic  and  in- 
consistent with  Scripture,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in 
concluding  that  his  account  of  Sanballat  is  not  histori- 
cal. It  is  doubtless  taken  from  some  apocr}'phal  ro- 
mance, now  lost,  in  which  the  writer,  li\ing  under  the 
empire  of  the  Greeks,  and  at  a  time  when  the  enmity 
of  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  was  at  its  height,  chose  the 
downfall  of  the  Persian  empire  for  the  epoch,  and  San- 
balUt  for  the  ideal  instrument,  of  the  consolidation  of 
the  Samaritan  Church  and  the  erection  of  the  temple 
on  Gerizim.  To  borrow  events  from  some  Scripture  nar- 
rative and  introduce  some  scriptural  personage,  without 
any  r^ard  to  chronology  or  other  propriety,  was  the 
regular  method  of  such  apocryphal  books.  (See  1  Ea- 
dras,  apocryphal  Esther,  apocryphal  additions  to  the 
book  of  Daniel,  and  the  articles  on  them,  and  the  story 
inserted  by  the  Sept.  after  2  Kings  xii,  24,  etc).  To  re- 
ceive as  historical  Josephus*s  narrative  of  the  building 
of  the  Samaritan  temple  by  Sanballat,  circumstantial 
as  it  b  in  its  account  of  Manasseh's  relationship  to  Jad- 
dua, and  Sanballat's  intercourse  with  both  Darius  Godn- 
manus  and  Alexander  the  Great,  and  yet  to  transplant 
it,  as  Prideaux  does,  to  the  time  of  Darius  Nothus  (B.C. 
409),  seems  scarcely  compatible  with  sound  criticism. — 
Smith.    See  Samaritan. 

Ban  Benito,  the  garment  worn  by  the  victims  of 
the  Inquisition  on  the  occasion  of  the  auto-da-fe.  It 
was  a  yellow  frock,  with  a  cross  on  the  breast  and  on 
the  back,  devils  and  flames  also  being  painted  upon  it. 
Those  who  were  to  be  burned  alive  had  the  flames  point- 
ing upward,  while  those  who  had  escaped  this  horrible 
fate  had  them  pointing  downward. 

Banbom,  E.  C,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Bath,  N.  II.,  June  12, 1794. 
Early  impressed  that  it  was  his  duty  to  preach,  he  hesi- 
tated for  some  time.  At  length  a  portion  of  one  of  his 
hands  became  maimed  for  life ;  that  hand,  while  yet 
bleeding,  he  held  towards  heaven,  and  promised  (>od 
that  he  would  no  longer  resist  his  convictions  of  duty. 
In  1833  he  joitied  the  Genesee  Conference,  and  contin- 
ued in  effective  work  until  1844,  when,  through  failing 
health,  he  was  obliged  to  desist  entirely  from  ministerial 
labor.  He  died  at  the  residence  of  his  son,  Hon.  Lb  R. 
Sanborn,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  April  20, 1867.  He  ei>- 
tertained  a  high  appreciation  of  the  varied  duties  of  the 
ministry,  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  his 
Church,  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  her  polity. — Mmvtts 
of  A  nnual  Con/.  1867,  p.  244. 

Sanborn,  Jacob,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Unity, 
N.  H.,  May  16,  1788.  His  pious  parents  deeply  im- 
pressed the  mind  of  their  son  by  their  religious  instmc- 
tions,  prayers,  and  holy  life.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
years  (1805),  he  was  awakened,  and  found  peace.  Al- 
though of  Baptist  parentage,  he  united  (Jan.  18, 1806) 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  About  five  years 
after,  he  became  impressed  that  it  was  his  duty  to  preach, 
and  on  Aug.  14,  1811,  he  went  to  preach  as  a  licentiate 
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on  the  Landaff  Circuit,  N.  H.  In  June,  1812,  he  united 
on  trial  with  the  New  England  Conference,  and  from 
this  time  onward  until  1850,  with  the  exception  of  one 
year's  location  (1839-40),  he  performed  effective  labor. 
In  1850  he  took  a  superannuated  relation,  which,  he  re- 
tained until  his  death.  He  nevertheless  continued  to 
preach  until  May  10, 18C3,  when  he  delivered  his  last 
sermons  in  Pembroke.  He  died  March  16, 1867.  Mr. 
Sanborn  was  a  more  than  ordinary  man.  He  was  a 
sound  divine,  good  logician,  able  preacher,  an  eminent- 
ly good  pastor,  a  man  of  prayer,  and  of  strict  integrity 
of  purpose  and  honesty  of  heart. — MimUes  o/Armual 
Can/.  1867,  p.  59. 

Sanbuki  Codez  is  a  Hebrew  manuscript,  now  no 
more  extant.  Nothing  is  known  of  its  author,  the  place 
where,  and  the  time  when  it  was  written.  According 
to  Richard  Simon  {Bibliotk,  Critic,  i,  867),  the  name 
Sanbuki  ( *^p'133t )  is  derived  from  the  owner  of  the 
MS.,  a  Hungarian  family.  According  to  Hottinger  (in 
Bibliothecario  Quadripartito,  p.  158,  ed.  Turic.),  the 
name  ought  to  be  *^p'1*73t  instead  of  *^p'139t,  which  is 
equivalent  to  Zadduki,  or  Sadducee.  For  other  con- 
jectures, see  Wolf  {BibL  Hebr,  ii,  292,  293 ;  iv,  79)  and 
Tychsen  {Tadamen^  p.  249,  250).  As  to  the  codex  it- 
self, some  of  its  readings  are  given  in  the  margin  of 
some  MSS.,  as  in  Cod.  Kennic  415 ;  Cod.  Kennic.8  (BibL 
BodL  Hunting.  69 ;  comp.  Brunsius,  Ad  Kerm,  Diss.  Gen. 
p.  345).  Besides,  this  codex  b  quoted  three  times  by 
Menachem  di  Lonzano  in  his  commentary  Or  Thora,  as 
on  Gen.  ix,  14,  "^as^a  (fol.  2  b,  fin.  ed.  Amstel) :  "^iiinn 

nvitz  Kion  '^piaMni  ini  Kion  •j"i3n,i.e.inthe 

Codex  Hillel,  the  nun  has  only  the  sh'va  (:),  but  in  the 
Codex  Sanbuki  the  th*va  with  the  patach ;  Lev.  xiii,  20, 
iD»(foL14b),nnBn  KDH  "^piaatn  iDC,i.e.inthc 
Codex  Sanbuki  the  B  in  bsi:)  is  written  with  the  pa- 
tach ;  Lev.  xxvi,  36,  '^nxnni  (foL  16  b),  t«t3X1  D  on 

0*^2t^,  i.  e.  in  Spanish  and  German  MSS.  there  is  a 
gaya  (Lea  metkeg)  under  P,  but  not  so  in  the  Codd. 
Hillel,  Jerusalem,  and  Sanbuki.  See  Strack,  Prok- 
ffomena  Cridca  in  Velus  Test.  fJebr,  (Lips.  1873),  p.  22. 
See  Manuscripts,  Biblicau    (B.  P.) 

Sanchez,  Gaspar,  a  learned  Jesuit,  was  bom  at  Ci- 
fuentes,  in  New  Castile,  about  1553.  He  was  appointed 
to  teach  the  learned  languages  and  belles-lettres  in  the 
Jesuit  colleges  at  Oropesa,  Madrid,  and  other  places, 
and  was  at  last  chosen  professor  of  divinity  at  AlcaU. 
Here  he  spent  thirteen  years  in  commenting  on  the 
Scriptures,  the  result  of  which  he  published  in  various 
volumes  in  folio.  He  died  in  1628.  See  Chalmers, 
Biog,Dict,  s.  v. 

Sanchez,  Pedro  Antonio,  a  learned  Spanish 
ecclesiastic,  was  bom  at  Vigo,  in  Gallicia,  in  1740.  He 
entered  the  Church,  obtained  a  canonry  in  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  James,  and  was  likewise  appointed  professor  of 
divinity  in  that  city.  His  fame  procured  for  him  ad- 
mission into  many  learned  societies.  He  was  celebrated 
as  a  preacher  and  admired  for  his  benevolence,  spending 
his  income  to  aid  the  poor,  so  that,  at  his  death  in  1806, 
he  left  no  more  than  was  barely  sufiicient  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  funeral.  Among  his  works  are  Summa 
Theoloffite  SacrcB  (Madrid,  1789,  4  vols.  4to)  :^Annale$ 
Saaa  (ibid.  1784,  2  vols.  8vo) :—//»/.  of  the  Church  of 
Africa  (ibid.  1784, 8vo)  :—A  Treatise  on  Toleration,  etc. 
(ibid.  1785,  3  vols.  4to),  and  others. 

Sanchez,  Thomas,  a  celebrated  Roman  casuist, 
was  bora  at  Cordova  in  1550.  Baised  in  Romish  piety, 
he  joined  the  Jesuits  in  his  sixteenth  year.  He  studied 
philosophy,  law,  and  theology  with  great  success;  was 
punctual  in  the  fulfilment  of  all  Church  duties;  and, 
at  an  early  age,  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  throughout 
Spain  and  Italy.  His  fame  as  a  casuist  was  so  great 
that  he  was  often  personally  applied  to  for  the  solution 


of  specific  cases.  He  died  at  Granada  in  1610.  tl» 
work  Be  Sacramento  Matrimonii  (Genus,  159:^  3 
vols.)  occupies  a  high  place  in  Jesuitical  casuistry.  It 
treats  of  every  variety  of  obscene  and  immoral  ques- 
tions, and  is  justly  regarded  as  indirectly  contribathre 
to  the  very  immorality  which  it  formaUy  oondemna. 
Pope  Clement  VIII  nsed  the  work  in  preparing  a  sola- 
tion  of  a  specific  case,  and  pronounced  upon  it  the  high- 
est praise.  But  others  have  vigorously  assailed  it,  eveo 
in  the  Roman  Church.  Amauld  of  sL  Cyr  attacked  it 
in  his  Vindicia  Centura  FacultatiM  Parisiensis  (see 
Bayle,  Bictumnaire  [art.  "Sanchez"],  iv,  134).  After 
Sanchez's  death  appeared  Operit  Moralis  in  Prtecfpti$ 
Bei  Tonrnt  I  (YeneU  1614)  i—Consilia  teu  OpuKula  Mo- 
ralia  (Lugd.  1634).  His  complete  works  appeared  at 
Venice  in  1740,  in  7  vols.  See  Wuttke,  Christian  Ethics 
(N.  Y.  1873),  i,  256-272;  Hcntog,  Real-EncyHap,  xiii, 
413.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Sanchez  de  Ar^valo,  Rodkrigo,  generally 
known  as  Rodericus  Sanetus,  a  Spanish  prelate,  was 
bora  at  Santa  Maria  de  Nieva,  in  the  diocese  of  Se-> 
govia,  in  1404.  After  receiving  his  classical  education 
at  the  University  of  Salamanca,  and  obtaining  the  de- 
gree of  doctor,  he  entered  the  Church,  and  was  made 
successively  archdeacon  of  Trcvifio  (in  the  diocese  of 
Burgos),  dean  of  Leon,  and  dean  of  Seville.  About  1440 
John  II  of  Castile  sent  him  as  ambassador  to  Frederick 
III,  and  he  was  afterwards  sent  by  Henry  IV  of  Castile  to 
congratulate  pope  Calixtus  III  upon  his  accession.  On 
the  accession  of  Paul  II,  Sanchez,  who  hcd  been  pre- 
vailed upon  by  his  predecessor  to  settle  at  Rome,  was 
appointed  by  that  pope  goveraor  of  the  Castle  of  St.  An- 
gelo  and  keeper  of  the  jewels  and  treasures  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  in  course  of  time  promoted  to  the  bishop- 
rics of  Zamora,  Calahorra,  and  Palenda.  He  died  at 
Rome  Oct.  10,  1470,  and  was  interred  in  the  Cborch  of 
Santiago  dei  Spagnuoli.  H  e  wrote  the  follow  ing  works : 
Specuhim  Vitce  JIumanm  (Rome,  1468^  foL) : — Epistoia 
de  Erpuffnatione,  etc  (foL): — Compendiosa  Historia 
Bispanica  (Rome,  1470,  4to;  Frankfort,  1608)^— AAer 
de  Oriffine  ac  Bifferentia  Prineipatus  (Rome,  1521). 
Many  other  works  in  MS.  are  in  the  Vatican  Libfar>'. 
See  Chalmers,  Bioy,  Bid,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  A  ov r.  Bioff,  Ge* 
neraUj  s.  v. 

Sanchonifttho  (rayx^vi'icOiuv),  the  supposed 
author  of  a  Phoenician  history  of  Phoenicia  and  Kgypt, 
called  ^oiviKuea,  He  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion  involving  his  place  of  birth,  his  workit,  and, 
',  indeed,  his  very  existence.  Our  principal  information 
'  respecting  him  is  derived  from  Philo  Byblius,  a  Greek 
writer  at  the  beginning  of  the  2d  century  A.D.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  Sanchoniatho  lived  during  the  TQign  of 
Semiramis,  and  dedicated  his  book  to  Avibalus,  king  of 
Bcr^'tus.  The  general  nature  of  the  work  is  in  itself 
sufficient  to  prove  it  to  be  a  forgery,  and  yet  the  ques- 
tion remains  whether  the  name  Sanchoniatho  was  a 
pure  invention  of  Philo  or  not.  Movers  supposes  that 
it  was  the  name  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Phoenicians, 
and  that  its  original  form  was  San-Chon-idtk,  which 
might  be  represented  in  the  Hebrew  characters  by  "{O 
nn;?  y^^y  that  is,  "the  entire  law. of  Chon."  On  this 
etymology  we  offer  no  opinion.  According  to  Suidas, 
he  also  wrote  a  book  on  the  theology  of  the  Egyptians. 
See  Smith,  Bict.  of  Gr,  and  Rom,  Biog,  s.  v. 

Saucroffc,  WiLLiASf,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  was 
bora  at  Fresingfield,  Suffolk,  Jan.  13, 1616,  and  educated 
at  the  grammar-school  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  at 
Emanuel  College,  Cambridge.  In  1642  Sancrofi  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  his  college,  but  in  the  following  year 
was  deprived  of  his  fellowship  by  the  Puritans  for  re- 
fusing to  subscribe  to  the  famous  "Engagement;** 
after  which  he  went  abroad.  On  the  restoratiovi  of 
Charles  II,  1660,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Cosin, 
bishop  of  Durham.  After  several  preferments  he  was 
(1668)  made  arclidcacon  of  Canterbury,  and  in  1G77 
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irchbishop  of  Omterbmy.  When  James  II  isBued  his 
dcdtration  for  liberty  of  conscience  and  required  the 
clergy  to  sign  it,  Sancroft  refused.  With  six  other 
bishops  who  joined  him  in  his  refusal,  he  was  sent  to 
the  Tower  (1688).  He  refused  to  take  the  oath  to 
William  and  Mary,  and  was  deposed  by  an  act  of  Par^ 
liiment,  Aug.  1, 1689;  but  his  actual  departure  from 
Lambeth  did  not  take  place  until  June  28, 1691.  He 
theo  retired  to  his  native  village,  where  he  died,  Nov. 
34, 1698.  He  published  some  Sermong,  and  iMtert  to 
Mr,  North,  His  Modem  Polkiet  and  Practiceiy  from 
Machiavelli  and  others,  was  published  in  1757.  See 
ChalmerB,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Sancta  Sanctis.    See  Trisagiox. 

Sanote-bell,  Sanctus-belXi,  Saint8*-beu^  Mass- 
bell  (old  English  forms,  Sacring^U,  Saunct-htU\  a 
imsll  bell  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  call 
attention  to  the  more  solemn  parts  of  the  ser\*ice  of  the 
Masa^  as  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ordinar}%  when  the 
words  "Sanctus,  Sanctus,  Sanctus,  Deus  Sabaoth**  are 
proQoonced  by  the  priest,  and  on  the  elevation  of  the 
host  and  chalice  after  consecration.  It  is  now  usiudly, 
if  not  always,  a  small  hand-bell  carried  by  an  attendant, 
and  was  generally  of  this  kind  in  England  previous  to 
the  Beformation,  made  sometimes  of  silver;  but  in  some 
in^ances  a  larger  bell  was  used,  and  was  suspended  on 
the  outside  of  the  church  in  a  small  turret,  made  to  re- 
eeire  it,  over  the  archway  leading  from  the  nave  into 
the  chancel,  and  rung  by  a  rope  from  within.  Many 
of  these  turrets  still  exist,  as  at  Isham,  Rothwell,  and 
Desborough,  Northamptonshire;  Boston,  Lincolnshire; 
Blosham,  Brize-norton,  SwalclilTe,  and  Coombe,  Oxford- 
shire, etc.;  a  few  still  retain  the  bell,  as  at  Long  Comp- 
ton,  Warwickshire.  Occasionally,  also,  a  number  of 
''little  bells  were  hung  in  the  middle  of  the  church, 
which  the  pulling  of  one  wheel  made  all  to  ring,  which 
was  done  at  the  elevation  of  the  hoste." — Parker,  GIom- 
tarjf  of  Architecture,  s.  v. 

Sanotl,  SanotiflBiini,  usaal  epithets  of  the  bish- 
ops, signifying  koiy,  moet  holy,  .  Other  epithets  were 
"  beati,  beatisaimi,"  Messed^  motl  bUsiedf  "  Deo  carissimi,'' 
iearbf  beloved  b^  God, 

Banctlfication,  separation  fh>m  ordinary  use  to 
a  sacred  purpose.  The  Hebrew  word  D*l|;p  and  the 
Greek  word  aytoCt  rendered  "  holy,"  "  hallowed,**  and 
"sanctified,**  are  applied  to  certain  times  which  were 
hallowed— as  the  Sabbath  and  the  Hebrew  festivals 
(Gen.  ii,  3 ;  Exod.  xx,  8,  11 ;  Lev.  xxiii,  87 ;  2  Kings  x, 
io);  to  the  things  said  to  be  hallowed,  as  the  sacred 
iooense  or  perfume  (Exod.  xxx,  86 ;  Matt,  vii,  6),  the 
aacred  vestments  (Exod.  xxviii,  2, 4),  the  sacred  uten- 
sik  (Exod.  xxx,  29;  1  Chron.  xxii,  10;  2  Tim.  ii,  21), 
the  holy  bread  (Lev.  xxi,  22 ;  1  Sam.  xxi,  5),  the  altar 
(Exod.  xxix,  37 ;  xxx,  1, 10;  Matt,  xxiii,  19),  and  por- 
tions of  the  sacrifices  (Lev.  ii,  8, 10).  So,  also,  of  places 
said  to  be  hallowed  (Exod.  iii,  5 ;  Acts  vii,  88),  as  the 
holj  city,  i  e.  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xi,  1 ;  Isa.  xlviii,  2 ;  Matt, 
ir,  5;  xxiv,  15;  xxvii,  53;  Acts  vi,  18;  xxii,  28),  the 
bolj  monnuin,  L  e.  Zion  (Psa.  ii,  6),  the  Tabernacle 
(Nomb.  xviii,  10) ;  the  Temple  (Psa.  cxxxviii,  2),  the 
most  holy  place,  the  oracle  (Exod.  xxvi,  38 ;  xxviii,  43 ; 
Ueb.U,2,3,12;  1  Kings  vi,  16  j  viii,6;  Ezek.  xli,  23). 
So,  also,  men  are  said  to  be  hallowed,  as  Aaron  and  his 
sons  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  13 ;  xxiv,  5 ;  Isa.  xliii,  28),  the  first- 
bom  (Exod.  xiii,  2),  and  the  Hebrew  people  (Exod.  xix, 
10, 14;  Dan.  xii),  also  the  pious  Hebrews,  the  '*  saints** 
(I>eut.  xxxiii,  3;  Psa.  xvi,  8;  Dan.  vii,  18),  like  the 
word  n^on,  rendered  "saint"  (Psa.  xxx,  4;  xxxi,  28; 
xxxrii,^;  1,5;  Iii, 9;  lxxix,2;  xcvii,  10),  and  "god- 
ly" (Pta.  iv,  3). 

Ttie  terms  are  also  used  of  those  who  were  oeremoni- 
•Ur  purified  onder  the  Mpsaic  law  (Numb,  vi,  11 ;  Lev. 
xxi'^  16,  32;  Heb*  ix,  13).  But,  though  the  external 
poriilcatums  of  the  Hebrews,  when  any  one  had  trans- 
grciaed,  bad  to  do  with  restoration  to  civil  and  national 


privileges,  they  did  not  necessarily  induce  moral  and 
spiritual  holiness.  They,  however,  reminded  the  sin- 
cere Hebrew  that  he  was  unclean  in  the  sight  of  God ; 
and  that  the  ceremonial  deansings,  by  which  he  had 
been  restoretl  to  his  civil  and  political  rights,  were  syro«> 
bols  of  those  "  good  things  that  were  to  come** — spirit- 
ual and  eternal  salvation — which  should  accrue  through 
the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Christ  and  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  He  was  thus  assured  that "  without  holi- 
ness no  ma\ji  shall  see  the  Lord**  (Heb.  ix,  14;  xii,  14). 
Hence,  sanctification  is  used  to  designate  that  state  of 
mind  induced  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
thus  producing  internal  and  external  holiness  (John  iii, 
5;  1  Cor.  vi,  11 ;  Eph.  v,  26 ;  1  Thess.  iv,  8, 4, 7).  It  is 
true,  sanctification  b  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  work 
of  man  himself  (Exod.  xix,  22 ;  Lev.  xi,  44 ;  xx,  7,  8 ; 
1  Pet.  iii,  1 5).  When  a  person  solemnly  and  unreserved- 
ly gives  himself  to  God,  he  theh  may  be  said  to  sanctify 
himself.  He  is  then  enabled  to  believe  in  Christ  with 
his  heart  unto  righteousness,  and  God  instantly,  by  the 
communication  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  sanctifies  the  be- 
liever. Thus  the  believer  gives  himself  to  God,  and 
God,  in  return,  gives  himself  to  the  believer  (Ezek. 
xxxvi,  25-29;  1  Cor. iii,  16, 17;  vi,  19;  2  Cor.  vi,  16-18; 
Eph.  ii,  22).  This  sanctification,  which  is  received  by 
faith,  is  the  work  of  God  within  us. 

In  a  general  sense, "  sanctification**  comprehends  the 
whole  Christian  Ufe  (Gal  v,  22,  28;  1  Pet.  i,  15, 16, 22; 
Heb.  xii,  10;  James  iv,  8).  In  1  Thess.  v,  23,  the  apos- 
tle prays  for  the  sanctification  of  the  entire  Church  in 
all  its  various  departments.  In  1  Cor.  vii,  14,  it  is  said, 
the  unbelieving  husband,  or  wife,  is  **  sanctified"— that 
is,  to  bejrcgarded  not  as  unclean,  but  as  specially  claims 
ing  the  attention  of  the  Christian  community.  The 
term  ^  sanctified**  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  expiation 
(Hebu  X,  10, 14, 29).  Sec  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines, 
ii,  281,  288,  508 ;  Oosterzee,  Christian  Dogmatics,    See 

HOUNESS. 

SANCTIFICATION,  Emtibe.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting, and  practically  one  of  the  most  important, 
questions  connected  with  the  divine  plan  of  salvation 
is.  What  degree  of  deliverance  from  un  is  it  scriptural 
for  the  believer  to  expect  in  this  life? 

I.  Preliminary  Concessions  and  Distwdions, — There 
are  several  points  upon  which  all  schools  of  theology 
agree. 

1.  One  is  that  the  complete  sanctification  of  believers, 
their  perfect  deliverance  from  sin  in  every  sense  of  the 
term,  is  an  integral  part  of  the  great  plan  of  redemp- 
tion. Differ  as  they  may  in  regard  to  the  time  when 
it  shall  be  accomplished,  they  unite  in  pronouncing  sin 
a  thing  to  be  abhorred,  a  defilement  from  the  last  touch 
or  taint  of  which  God*s  people  are  at  some  period  to  be 
delivered. 

2.  Again,  all  Christians  agree  that  the  true  followers 
of  Christ  hate  sin,  loathe  it,  and  struggle,  and  are  bound 
ever  to  struggle,  for  complete  deliverance  from  it. 
Whether  continuous  victory  or  daily  defeat  attend  the 
contest,  that  war  must  go  on. 

8.  All  writers  agree,  also,  in  the  conviction  that  no 
Christian  in  this  life  attains  absoluto  perfection.  Some, 
indeed,  hold  that  through  the  grace  of  God  the  be- 
liever may  attain  what  the  Scriptures  call  perfection  : 
consequently,  the  word  itself  is  not  to  be  condemned,  see- 
ing that  it  is  employed  by  those  who  **  speak  not  in  the 
words  which  man*s  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  teacheth.**  Nevertheless,  the  term  perfect 
tion  is  applicable  only  in  a  restricted  sense  to  any  part 
of  the  Church  militant  The  holy  law  demands  the 
absolute  right,  in  word  and  deed,  in  thought  and  in- 
tention, in  all  obedience,  love,  and  devotion.  It  requires 
payment  of  the  debt,  not  only  to  "  the  uttermost  far- 
thing," but  in  coin  in  which  there  is  no  trace  of  alloy. 

But  such  service  as  this  can  be  rendered  only  where 
there  is  perfect  knowledge,  not  simply  of  the  letter  of 
the  law,  but  of  its  practical  application  to  the  endlessly 
diversified  and  complicated  events  and  circumstances  of 
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daily  life.  No  mere  man  since  the  fall  ever  possessed 
such  knowledge.  The  holiest  of  men  are  conscious 
that  they  are  often  at  a  loss  to  know  what  God  and 
duty  require  at  their  hands,  and  that  there  are  times 
when  their  uncertainty  in  matters  of  importance  bar- 
dens  and  distresses  them.  Right  and  wrong  sometimes 
seem  to  shade  into  each  other,  like  the  prismatic  colors ; 
and  the  sharpest  eye  cannot  tell  where  the  one  ends 
or  the  other  begins.  The  tenderest  conscience  takes 
alarm  the  soonest^  and  the  better  taught  is^he  less  lia- 
ble to  err ;  but  the  wisest  and  the  most  conscientious 
have  occasion  to  pause  now  and  then,  waiting  for  clear- 
er light,  and,  perhaps,  wait  in  vain.  When  Paul  and 
Barnabas  at  Antioch  were  planning  a  tour  among  the 
churches,  Barnabas  had  a  very  positive  desire  that 
^'John  whose  surname  was  Mark*"  should  accompany 
them.  Paul  bad  an  equally  decided  conviction  that 
Mark  ought  not  to  go,  seeing  that  he  had  "departed 
from  them  from  Pamphylia,  and  went  not  with  them  to 
the  work."*  Neither  Paul  nor  Barnabas  would  yield; 
and  "  the  contention  was  so  sharp  between  them  that 
they  departed  asunder,  one  from  the  other.**  Here  one 
or  both  of  them  failed  of  the  absolute  right.  Either 
Paul,  without  being  conscious  of  it,  was  unjust  to  a  fellow- 
disciple,  or  Barnabas,  in  his  ignorance,  was  ready  to  im- 
peril the  work  of  the  Lord  by  calling  Mark  to  a  posi- 
tion which  he  was  not  qualified  to  fill.  Perhaps,  in  the 
sharp  contention,  irapolvtrfioQ,  they  were  unjust  to  each 
other,  and  thus  another  feature  of  wrong  was  introduced. 
If  errors  of  judgment  may  thus  lead  to  errors  of  action, 
when  the  holiest  of  men  are  counselling  in  regard  to 
the  holiest  of  causes,  what  may  we  expect  of  those  who 
are  immersed  in  the  interests,  prejudices,  and  collisions 
of  common  life? 

Service  may  also  be  defective  in  degree.  Justice, 
truth,  and  love  are  due  to  our  fellow-men ;  but  a  still 
higher  and  nobler  duty  is  required  at  our  hands.  We 
are  invited  to  the  fellowship  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  God  the  Father,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy. 
Ghost;  and  called  to  love  and  serve  "in  holiness  and 
righteousness  before  him  all  the  days  of  our  life."  And 
who  that  ever  by  faith  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  glory 
of  God,  the  great,  the  holy,  and  the  good, "  the  LonI, 
the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suflfering,  and 
abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,''  did  not  bow  down  in 
lowliest  self-abasement,  in  view  of  the  poor  service 
which  he  renders?  The  Christian  never  feels  in  this 
world  that  his  service  is  all  that  he  would  have  it. 
Though  faith  may  never  utterly  fail,  nor  obedience  be 
forgotten,  nor  love  grow  cold,  nor  devotion  die,  yet  the 
most  obedient,  faithful,  and  devoted  child  of  God  will 
humble  himself  in  the  very  dust  at  the  remembrance 
of  his  infinite  obligations  to  his  Creator  and  Redeemer 
and  the  poor  returns  which  he  is  daily  making.  Thus, 
if  we  assume  that  the  intent  is  wholly  right  and  the 
purpose  all-controlling,  the  service  rendered  will  be  im- 
perfect in  character,  marred  by  lack  of  knowledge  and 
errors  of  judgment,  and  deficient  in  degree;  and  sinless 
obedience,  in  the  absolute  sense  of  the  term,  is  utterly 
impossible. 

4.  Still  another  point  needs  recognition.  As  long  as 
we  remain  in  this  world,  however  deep,  fervent,  and 
thorough  our  religious  life,  there  are  sources  of  danger 
within.  There  inhere  in  our  nature  as  essential  elements 
of  it,  at  least  in  this  present  life,  appetites,  passions,  and 
affections,  without  which  man  woidd  be  unfit  for  this 
present  state  of  existence  and  would  cease  to  be  man. 
These,  although  innocent  in  themselves,  are  simply  un- 
reasoning impulses  over  which  we  need  to  keep'  con- 
stant watch  and  ward,  ruling  them  by  reason,  conscience, 
and  divine  grace,  else  they  lead  to  sin  and  death.  By 
these  "sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin." 
When  Eve,  in  Eden,  "saw  that  the. tree  was  good  for 
food,  and  that  it  was  pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to 
be  desired  to  make  one  wise,"  the  temptation  was  a 
skilful  appeal  to  elements  in  her  nature  which  were 
^ure  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator.     The  desire  fur 


pleasant  food  is  not  sin ;  nor  is  the  higher  taste  wbieh 
finds  enjoyment  in  contemplating  beautiful  forms  and 
colors.  Nor  can  we  condemn  the  still  more  elevated 
instinct  of  the  soul  which  delights  in  mental  activity 
and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  If  these  aptitudet 
and  instincts  had  not  existed  in  original  human  nature, 
the  temptation  of  Satan  would  have  had  no  power. 
"  The  deaf  adder  hears  not  the  voice  of  the  charmer, 
charm  he  never  so  wisely." 

Consequently,  in  the  work  of  sanctification,  the  vari- 
ous instincts  and  passions  of  original  human  nature  do 
not  need  to  be  rooted  out,  but  to  be  restrained,  chasten- 
ed, disciplined,  made  to  obey  reason  and  the  voice  of 
God.  The  due  enjoyment  of  pleasant  food  is  not  the 
gluttony  which  the  wise  man  condemns.  A  father  may 
provide  for  his  children  by  a  wise  foresight  which  is  by 
no  means  the  "  covetousness  which  is  idolatry."  When 
foul  outrage  is  done  to  the  innocent  and  the  defenceless, 
we  may  feel  our  souls  flame  with  fiery  indignation,  and 
"  be  angry  and  sin  not."  God  "  setteth  the  solitary  in 
families"  by  the  affections  with  which  he  endowed  man 
at  the  beginning ;  and  nothing  is  more  beautiful  than 
the  relations  which  grow  out  of  them,  where  the  divine 
intent  rules,  and  nothing  more  debasing  and  destructive 
than  their  abuse. 

These  elements  of  our  nature  survive  the  deepest 
work  of  grace.  When  the  wondrous  change  has  come 
to  the  penitent  believer  and  he  has  "  put  on  the  new 
man  which,  tifler  God,  is  created  in  righteousness  and 
true  holiness,"  he  is  still  human,  still  nothing  less  than 
man.  The  world  appeals  to  him,  Satan  assaUis  him,  and 
in  himself  is  the  tinder  which  the  glancing  sparks  of 
temptation  tend  to  kindle.  "  There  is  no  discharge  in 
that  war."  Till  life  itself  is  done,  some  form  of  peril  will 
remain.  Youth  may  be  tempted  by  fleshly  lusts,  man- 
hood may  become  ambitious  and  proud,  age  misanthrop- 
ic and  avaricious.  The  innocent  appetite  to  whichf  in 
Eden,  the  forbidden  fruit  appealed  may  be  perverted 
into  the  despotic  thirst  of  the  inebriate ;  Eve's  delight 
in  beauty  may  be  the  germ  from  which  shall  spring  a 
life  given  up  to  frivolity  and  empty  show;  and  the  no- 
bler hunger  for  knowledge  may  break  away  from  all 
authority  and  madlv  labor  to  reason  God  out  of  his  own 
creation.  Nevertheless,  these  possibilities  of  evil  do 
not  prove  that  God's  cliildrcn  cannot  in  this  world  be 
saved  from  moral  depravity,  nor  that  the  continuous 
commission  of  wilful  sin  must  stain  the  lives  of  the 
holiest  of  them  till  the  very  hour  of  death.  They  are 
proof,  rather,  that  conversion  does  not  end  probauon; 
and  that  it  behooves  every  man,  whatever  progress  he 
may  have  made  in  divine  things,  to  **  keep  his  body 
under,  lest  that  by  any  means  he  should  be  a  castaway.* 

5.  One  more  point  needs  to  be  stated.  Discussion 
on  this  subject  has  often  been  .rendered  inconclusive 
and  unsatisfactory  by  the  misuse  of  terms.  The  West- 
minster Confession,  as  explained  by  the  Exposition  pub- 
lished by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  makes 
"original  sin"  include  three  wholly  different  things: 
(1)  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin;  (2)  the  inherited  de- 
pravity of  soul ;  (3)  the  damage  done  the  body.  Wes- 
ley also  uses  the  term  sin  in  three  different  senses:  (1) 
the  depravity  inherited  from  Adam;  (2)  "voluntarj- 
transgression  of  known  law;"  (8)  involuntary  infrac- 
tions of  the  divine  law.  Owing  to  this  confusion  of 
terms,  there  have  been  hot  controversies  where  there 
was  little  real  difference  of  opinion ;  whole  octavos  have 
been  wasteil  in  refuting  what  nobody  holds,  and  prov- 
ing what  nobody  doubts;  and  theological  champions 
fight  imaginary  foes,  and  are  happy  in  imaginary  vic- 
tories. If  matters  not  really  belonging  to  the  question 
of  entire  sanctification  are  ruled  out,  we  shall  find  that 
just  two  points  need  investigation:  (a)  What  script- 
ural ground  is  there  for  the  belief  that  the  Christian 
may  in  this  life  be  delivered  from  the  moral  depravity 
which  he  inherited  as  a  member  of  a  fallen  race?  (6) 
How  far  and  in  what  sense  may  the  believer  be  kept  in 
this  life,  through  grace,  fix>m  the  commission  of  ain  ? 
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n.  Diferent  Eeeksiastical  Vietes  on  the  Subject,  — 
].  The  Rowtiak  Theory.— The  Council  of  Trent  teaches 
that  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  rightly  administered, 
washes  away  guilt  and  depravity  of  every  kind.  It 
proiiouDces  anathema  against  those  who  presume  to 
thiuk  or  dare  to  assert  ^  that,  although  sin  is  forgiven 
in  baptism,  it  is  not  entirely  removed  or  totally  eradi- 
cated, but  is  cut  away  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  its 
roots  still  firmly  fixed  in  the  souL"  The  Council,  how- 
erer,  declares  that  concupiscence,  or  the  fuel  of  sin,  re- 
mauui  ^Concupiscence  is  the  effect  of  sin,  and  is 
Dothing  more  than  an  appetite  of  the  soul,  in  itself  re- 
pugnant  to  reason.  If  unaccompanied  with  the  con- 
seot  of  the  will  or  unattended  with  neglect  on  our  part, 
it  differs  essentially  from  the  nature  of  sin." 

The  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent  teaches  also 
that  '*tbe  commandments  of  God  are  not  difllcult  of 
bbservaoce."  ^Aa  God  is  ever  ready  by  his  divine  as- 
sistance to  sustain  our  weakness,  especially  since  the 
death  of  Christ  the  Lord,  by  which  the  prince  of  this 
workl  was  cast  out,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
be  disheartened  by  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking. 
To  him  who  loves  nothing  is  difficult." 

2.  The  Cahimstic  Theory.— The  Westminster  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  has  the  following  chapter  on  sanctification : 

"They  who  are  effectually  called  and  regenerated,  hav- 
iog  a  Dew  heart  and  a  new  spirit  created  iu  them,  are  ftir- 
iher  saactifled,  really  aud  personally,  through  the  virtue 
of  Christ**  death  and  resarrectlon,  by  his  word  and  spirit 
dveliioff  In  them ;  the  dominion  of  the  whole  body  of 
(in  is  Mstroyed,  and  the  several  lasts  thereof  are  more 
and  more  weakened  and  mortified;  and  they  are  more  and 
more  qaickened  and  streiietheiied,  In  all  saving  graces, 
to  the  practice  of  true  holiness,  without  which  no  man 
rball  see  the  Lord. 

"TbU  snnctiflcfltlon  Is  thronehont  the  whole  man,  yet 
iiDperHect  in  this  life ;  there  abide  still  some  remnants  of 
comptlon  in  every  part,  whence  arlseth  n  contlnaal  and 
iirecondlable  war,  the  flesh  lasting  ogaiust  the  Spirit,  aud 
the  Spirit  against  the  flesh. 

"In  this  war,  although  the  remaining  comiptlon  for  a 
time  may  mnch  prevnH,  yet,  through  the  continual  sup- 
ply of  strength  from  the  sauctifyluK  spirit  of  Christ,  the 
regenerate  part  doth  overcome ;  and  so  the  saints  grow  In 
?race,  perfecting  holiness  In  the  fear  of  the  Lord.** 

In  respect  to  the  possibility  of  keeping  the  law,  the 
following  declarations  of  the  Confession  and  the  Larger 
Catechism  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  are  sufficiently 
explicit: 

"5o  man  Is  able,  either  by  himself  or  by  any  grace  re- 
cdTcd  In  this  life,  perfectly  to  keep  the  commandments 
of  Qod,  but  doth  daily  break  them  in  thought,  word,  aud 
deed."— Catechism. 

"This  corruption  of  nature,  during  this  life,  doth  re> 
maio  in  those  that  are  regenerated :  and  althoa«7h  It  be 
ihroQirh  Christ  pardoned  and  mortified,  yet  both  itself 
and  all  the  motions  thereof  are  trnly  end  properly  sin."— 
Coofession,  di.  vl. 

Thus  the  Calrinistic  standards  answer  the  two  ques- 
tium  by  saying,  in  reply  to  the  first,  that  as  long  as  a 
nan  lives  on  the  earth  "  there  abide  still  some  rem- 
nants of  corruption  in  every  part"  of  his  nature;  and, 
in  icply  to  the  aeccMid,  that  every  man,  notwithstand- 
ing all'the  grace  received,  ^doth  daily  break"*  the  law 
nftiod  *^'m  thought,  word,  and  deed;"  and  that  this 
lendne  of  corruption,  ^  and  all  the  motions  thereof,  are 
trsly  and  properly  ain.**  Consequently  there  is  no  such 
thing  ss  entire  sanctification  in  this  life,  but  the  holiest 
of  God's  children  most  of  necessity  remain  corrupt,  at 
leMt  in  part,  and  go  on  in  the  constant  commission  of 
•itual  sin  as  long  as  they  live.  Indeed,  it  is  not  en- 
linly  dear  how  ^  the  saints,"  as  the  Confession  asserts, 
''grow  in  grace,  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  the 
bonk'"  seeing  that  the  highest  attainments  possible  in 
this  life  still  leave  them  with  corruption  within,  and  an 
ootward  life  marred  by  the  constant  commission  of  sin, 
*-in  thought,  word,  and  deed." 

XAntmian  Theories, — (1.)  Arminius  himself  seems 
to  have  taken  no  very  decided  position  on  the  subject, 
Us  chief  fields  of  battle  lying  in  other  directions.  Nev- 
cnheleaB,  among  "  certain  articles  to  be  diligently  exam- 
ined and  weighed,  because  some  controversy  has  arisen 


concerning  them,  even  among  those  who  profess  the 
Reformed  religion,"  he  makes  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  <*  regeneration  is  not  perfected  in  a  moment,  but  by 
certain  steps  and  intervah),"  and  that  the  regenerate 
man  **  still  has  within  him  the  flesh  lusting  against  the 
Spirit;"  nor  does  he  speak  of  any  complete  deliverance 
in  this  life.  On  the  other  point,  he  affirms  that  "  he 
who  asserts  that  it  is  possible  for  the  regenerate,  through 
the  grace  of  Christ,  perfectly  to  fulfil  the  law  in  the 
present  life,  is  neither  a  Pelagian,  nor  inflicts  any  injury 
on  the  grace  of  God,  nor  establishes  justification  through 
works."  He  cites  Augustine  himself  as  declaring  the 
abstract  possibility  of  a  man's  living  in  this  world  with- 
out sin,  and  as  saying,  *<  Let  Pelagius  confess  that  it  it 
possible  for  man  to  be  tcithout  sin  in  no  other  way  than 
by  the  grace  of  Christy  and  we  will  be  at  peace  with 
him."  Arminius  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  held  any 
well-defined  theory  on  the  subject. 

(2.)  Wesley*s  ^Aeory.— Wesley's  views  on  the  subject 
of  entire  sanctification  were  long  in  the  process  of  for- 
mation, and  it  is  no  difficult  task  to  find  early  state* 
ments  which  contradict  othen  made  at  a  later  period. 
As  enunciated  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  his  views 
may  be  defined  thus.  He  taught  in  regard  to  the  work 
wrought  in  us — 

1.  That  man  by  nature  Is  depraved,  so  that,  aside  fVora 
grace,  be  Is  nufltted  for  all  good,  and  prone  to  all  evil. 

2.  That,  through  the  frrace  of  God,  this  moral  depravity 
may  be  removed  In  this  life,  and  man  live  freed  from  It. 

3.  That  r^neratlon  begins  the  process  of  cleansing,  bnt,' 
except  111  some  exempt  cases  possibly,  does  not  com- 
plete it,  a  degree  of  depravity  still  remidulng  in  the  re- 
generate. 

4.  That  the  process  of  cleansing  Is  In  some  cases  gradual, 
the  remains  of  the  evil  nature  wearing  away  by  de- 
grees; In  others  instantaneous,  the  believer  receiving 
the  blessing  of  "a  clean  heart*'  a  few  days,  or  even 
honrs  only,  after  his  regeneration. 

5.  That  this  great  cift  is  to  be  songht  fbr  speclflcally,  and 
is  to  be  obtained  by  a  special  act  of  faith  directed  to- 
wards this  very  object 

6.  That  this  second  attainment  is  attested  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  witnesses  to  the  completion  of  the  cleans- 
ine,  as  It  did  to  the  regeneration  which  began  it. 

7.  That  this  gracious  attainment,  thus  attested  by  the 
Holv  Spirit,  should  be  confessed,  on  suitable  occasions, 
to  the  glory  of  God. 

8.  That  the  soul  mav  lapse  from  this  graclons  state,  and 
become  again  partially  cormpt,  or  even  fall  wholly  away 
from  God,  and  be  lost  forever. 

9.  That  It  Is  the  hlffh  privilege  of  everv  one  who  is  bom 
of  God  to  live  rrom  that  moment  free  from  the  sins 
which  bring  the  soul  Into  condemnation:  that  is,  from 
"voluntary  transgressions  of  known  law  ;**  but  that  in- 
voluntary errora  and  mistakes,  needing  the  atouemeut 
of  Christ,  remain  to  the  eud. 

This  last  item  in  the  statement  of  Wesley's  views,  as 
well  as  those  numbered  1  and  2,  is  accepted  by  all  classes 
of  Methodist  thinkers,  and  therefore  need  not  be  referred 
to  again. 

(3.)  The  Theory  of  the  English  Wesleyans^li  is  pre- 
sumable that  the  Compendium  of  Theology^  recently 
published  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pope,  theological  tutor  in  the 
Didsbury  College,  a  school  established  by  the  Wesley- 
ans  for  the  training  of  the  young  men  who  are  to  enter 
their  travcUing  ministry,  may  be  taken  as  a  standard 
of  the  general  sentiment  of  the  Wesleyan  body  at  the 
present  time.  In  several  important  points  he  differs 
from  Wesley.  He  pronounces  sanctification  always  a 
gradual  work.  "  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  final 
and  decisive  act  of  the  Spirit  is  the  seal  set  upon  a  pre- 
vious and  continuotui  work.  The  processes  may  l)e 
hastened,  or  condensed  into  a  small  space;  they  must 
be  passed  through."  Instead  of  lying  within  the  reach 
of  any  novice,  to  be  attained  at  any  moment^  "Chris- 
tian perfection  is  the  exceeding  great  reward  of  perse- 
verance in  the  renunciation  of  all  things  for  Goid;  in 
the  exercise  of  love  to  God,  as  shown  in  the  passive 
submission  to  his  will,  and  in  the  strenuous  obedience 
of  all  his  commandments."  He  intimates  that  the  time 
when  the  work  is  completed  is  "  known  only  to  God ;" 
or,  "  if  revealed  in  the  trembling  consciousness  of  the 
believer,  a  secret  that  he  knows  not  how  to  utter;"  con- 
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•equenUy  there  is  no  place  for  the  confession  of  it.  Dr. 
Pope  teaches  also  that  after  the  highest  point  is  attained 
there  still  remains  *' something  of  the  peculiar  concu- 
piscence, or  liability  to  temptation,  or  affinity  with  evil, 
which  besets  man  in  this  world."  His  views  are  almost 
identical  with  those  set  forth  by  Wesley  and  the  Con- 
ference of  1745,  but  are  widely  different  from  the  doc- 
trine which  Wesley  began  to  preach  in  1760. 

(4.)  There  is  still  another  view,  which  expresses  the 
convictions  of  not  a  few  of  the  clearest  thinkers  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  churches,  and  is  accepted  by  many 
of  the  clergymen  and  people  of  other  denominations. 
It  is  set  forth  in  the  following  propositions : 

1.  Moral  depravity  is  a  real  and  positive  quality  of  the  nu* 
regenerate  human  spirit. 

8.  lu  the  renewal  of  the  son!  at  conversion,  whereby  man 
becumes  a  new  creature^  a  new  man,  which  after  God  i» 
created  in  righteou9rus9  and  true  holiness,  the  inborn 
moral  depravity  is  remored  from  the  immortal  nature, 
whici),  BO  fkr  as  the  work  of  cleansing  is  concerned,  is 
in  that  moment  fitted  for  heaven  itselC* 

8.  From  the  very  hour  of  Jnstiflcaiiou  the  renewed  8i>ul  is 
summoned  to  live  a  holy  lire,  a  life  of  continuous  victory 
over  sin,  and  of  freedom  (nnn  condemnation,  and  i», 
throuzh  grace,  eouipped  for  snch  a  life,  so  that  he  who 
fails  thus  to  live  lalU  l>elow  both  his  high  privilege  and 
his  bounden  duty. 

4.  Such  a  lite— holi/,  freed  from  siti.  cleansed  from  tUl  un- 
righteousness—\s  the  Christiau  life,  to  which  every  child 
or  God  is  summoned. 

5.  The  believer,  thus  renewed,  is  still  human,  nothing  less 
than  man,  )>oB8ess{ug  all  the  innocent  ap|)etlte9,  pas- 
siou9,  and  affections  which  belong  to  hnman  nature :  and 
that  these,  though  in  themselves  innocent,  need  to  be 
controlled  by  reason  and  conscience,  else  they  lead  to  sin. 

0.  It  i9  the  privilege  of  the  believer,  thus  renewed,  to 
grow  iu  grace  and  in  the  kuowledee  of  God,  gaining 
day  by  day  more  of  spiritual  strength  and  beauty,  until 
he  becomes  a  perfect  man,  and  reaches  the  measure  ef 
the  stature  oftheftUness  of  Christ ;  and  that  this  is  what 
is  properly  called  maturity,  or  Christian  perfection. 

IIL  A  rgumaUs  on  the  Subject*  —  Tiie  evangelical 
churches,  therefore,  divide  on  this  line;  the  Calvinists 
holding  that  believers  must  of  necessity  remain  in  some 
degree  depraved,  and  go  on  daily  committing  sin,  *'in 
thought,  word,  and  deetl,"  to  the  end  of  their  lives ;  the 
Arminians,  with  some  differences  among  themselves  in 
regard  to  the  time  and  the  conditions,  holding  that  en- 
tire sanctiAcation,  including  the  cleansing  of  the  human 
spirit  from  moral  depravity,  and  freedom  from  actual 
sin,  in  the  sense  of  **  voluntary  transgression  of  known 
law,"  is  attainable  in  this  life. 

In  support  of  the  Arminian  doctrine  of  entire  sancti- 
fication,  the  following  arguments  are  brought  forward : 

1.  To  affirm  that  it  is  by  the  will  of  God  that  the 
Cliristian  lives  in  sin,  and  sin  lives  in  the  Christian,  and 
that  God  so  orders  it  for  his  own  glory  and  the  good  of 
men,  is  monstrous,  being  neither  scriptural,  nor  good 
morals,  nor  good  sense. 

2.  The  Word  of  God  nowhere  represents  death  as  the 
hour,  or  the  agent,  that  shall  cleanse  the  heart,  or  relieve 
believers  from  the  necessity  of  sinning  against  God. 

8.  Scripture,  reason,  and  the  daily  experience  of  God's 
children  show  that  holiness  is  the  great  need  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  individual  Christian. 

4.  The  mission  of  Christ  is  to  save  his  people  from 
their  sins,  and  to  save  them  to  the  uttemiost;  and  this 
salvation  is  set  forth  as  attaitvable  in  this  life. 

5.  God  commands  his  children  to  be  holy,  and  prom- 
ises to  help  them  to  be  holy,  declaring  that  his  (pace  is 
sufficient  for  their  spiritual  needs,  and  that  he  "  will  not  suf- 
fer them  to  be  tempted  above  that  they  are  able"  to  bear. 

6.  Believers  in  general  are  everywhere  in  the  Script- 
ures said  to  be  Aoty,  sanctified,  punfied,  saints,  neio  men, 
new  creatures,  created  aneio  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness;  and  whenever  any  conduct  inconsistent  with 
this  gracious  state  is  chargetl  upon  any  of  them,  it  is  to 
warn  them  of  their  lapsing  from  the  grace  of  God,  and 
endangering  their  souls. 

•  The  greot  majority  of  Methodists,  however,  hold  that 
this  depravity  is  not  wholly  removed  at  conversion,  but 
that  its  last  remains  arc  (nsimlly  at  least)  taken  away  by 
tt  subsequent  act  of  grace.— Ei>. 


7.  Not  a  few  of  God's  faithful  servants  are  named  and 
described  in  the  Scripture :  Abel  as  righteous,  Enoch  is 
walking  with  God,  Job  as  perfect,  Zacharias  and  Eha- 
beth  as  righteous  before  God,  wtdkk^  in  aU  the  com- 
mandments  and  ordinentces  of  the  Lord  blameUss;  and 
there  is  not  a  word  in  the  history  to  compel  us  to  uke 
this  description  of  them  in  any  other  than  the  exact 
literal  sense  of  the  language  employed. 

IV.  Literature, — Many  books  have  been  pnbliafaed 
on  the  subject  of  entire  sanctification  and  Cliristian  {xr- 
fection,  but  most  of  them  are  devodonal  and  practical 
manuals,  rather  than  theok)gical  treatises.  The  follow- 
ing discuss  the  doctrine:  Wesley,  Plain  Acoovad  of 
Christian  Perfection;  Pope,  Compendium  of  TTteologjf ; 
Peck  (G.),  Christian  Perfection;  Foster,  Christian  Pu- 
ritg;  Peck  (J.  T.),  The  Central  Idea  of  Christiamt^; 
Boardman  (H.  A.),  The  "  Higher-Life*  Doctrine  ofSasc- 
t}ficaHon;  Steele,  Love  Enthroned ;  Franklin,  M  CriOeal 
Review  of  Weslegan  Perfection ;  Hnntington,  What  is  it 
to  be  J/olg  f  or  the  Theory  of  Entire  SamctiJictUim : 
Endsley  and  others,  Our  Holg  Christiamitf,  a  aeries  of 
essays ;  Crane,  Holiness  the  Birthright  of  all  God's  Chil- 
dren ;  also,  article  in  the  Mefh,  Quar.  Rev,  OcC  1878, 
on  Christian  Perfection  and  the  Higher  Lyfe  ;  Boaidman 
(W.  E.),  The  Higher  Christian  Life ;  See,  The  Rest  of 
Faith ;  Atwater,  The  Higher  L\fe  and  ChristioH  Per- 
fection (article  in  the  Pretb,  Quar,  and  Princeton  Rer. 
Julv,  1877);  Simpson,  Encydop,  of  AfethotHsm,  a.  v. 
"  Perfection,  Christian,"  p.  704.     (J.  T.  C.) 

Sanotimoniftles,  a  name  given  in  early  times  to 
nuns  on  account  of  their  profession  of  sacredness.  They 
are  also  called  Virgines  Dei,  Virgines  Christi,  AndUm 
Dei,  Sorores  Ecclesite,  etc  They  must  not  be  coufunnd- 
ed  with  the  ancient  deaconesses. 

fEktnction.    See  Pbagmatic  Sanction. 

Sanctuary  is  the  occasional  rendering,  in  the  A.\^ 
of  two  Ueb.  and  one  Greek  term.  A  general  term  u 
dnp,  kddesh  ("sanctuary,"  Exod.  xxx,  13,  24 ;  xxxvi, 
1,  3,  4,  6;  xxxviii,  25,  26,  27;  Lev.  iv,  6;  v,  15;  x,  4; 
xxvii,  3,  25;  Numb,  iii,  28,  31,  32,  47,  50;  iv,  12,  15: 
vii,  9,  13,  19,  26,  31,  37,  43,  49,  65,  Gl,  67,  73,  79,  85,  86: 
viii,  19;  xviii,  3,  6,  10;  1  Chron.  ix,  29;  Paa.  xx,  2: 
Ixiii,  2;  Ixviii,  24;  Ixxiv,  3;  Ixxvii,  13;  cxiv,  2;  d.  1: 
Isa.  xliii,  28;  Lam.  iv,  1 ;  Ezek.  xli,  21,  23  ;  xlii,  20; 
xliv,  27;  xlv,  2;  Dan.  viii,  13, 14;  ix,  26;  Zeph.  iii,  i), 
which  properly  means  holiness  (often  so  rendered,  fre- 
quently as  an  attribute,  and  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as 
a  concrete  of  the  sacred  edifice),  and  especially  the 
"holy  place"  (as  very  often  rendered).  The  more 
specific  term  is  C^pp,  mikddsh  (invariably  rendered 
"sanctuary,"  except  Amos  vii,  13,  "chapel,"  and  twice 
in  the  plur.  "  holy  place"  [Psa.  Ixviii,  35 ;  Ezek.  xxi, 
I  2]),  which  is  from  the  same  root,  and  signifies  the  lo- 
cal shrine.  In  the  New  Test  we  have  the  correspond- 
ing uyiov  ("sanctuary,"  Heb.  viii,  2;  ix,  1,  2;  xiii,  11; 
elsewhere  "holy  place"  or  "holiest"),  which  is  am(^r 
the  neut.  of  ayioc,  a  general  term  for  anything  holy. 
See  Holy  Place;  Tabbrnaclk;  Temple. 

SANCTUARY.  In  popish  times  the  privilege  of 
sanctuary  was  common  in  Scotland.  Innes  stiysi  "In 
several  English  churches  there  was  a  stone  seat  beside 
the  altar,  where  those  fleeing  to  the  peace  of  the  Church 
were  held  guarded  by  all  its  sanctity.  One  of  these  at  ill 
remains  at  Beverley,  another  at  Hexham.  To  violate 
the  protection  of  the  friihstol  (the  seat  of  peace),  or  of 
the  fetire  (the  shrine  of  relics  behind  the  altar),  was 
not,  like  other  offences,  to  be  compensated  by  a  pecun* 
iary  penalty:  it  was  bot-leas,  beyond  compensation. 
That  the  Church  thus  protected  fugitives  among  onr- 
selves  we  learn  from  the  ancient  canons  of  the  Scotican 
councils,  where,  among  the  list  of  misdeeds  against  which 
the  Church  enjoineil  excommunication,  after  the  laying 
of  violent  hands  upon  parents  and  priests,  is  denounced 
'  the  open  taking  of  thieves  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
Church.*    The  most  celebrated,  and  probably  the  most 
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andeBt,  of  these  sanctuaries  was  that  of  the  church  of 
Wedak,  a  parish  which  is  now  called  by  the  name  of  ita 
riOsge, '  the  Stow.'  There  is  a  very  ancient  tradition 
that  king  Arthur  brought  with  him  from  Jerusalem  an 
image  of  the  Virgin,  *  fragments  of  which,'  says  a  writer 
in  the  11th  century,  *  are  still  preserved  at  Wedale  in 
great  veneration.'  About  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
king  William  issued  a  precept  to  the  minbters  of  the 
cfaareh  of  Wedale,  and  to  the  guardians  of  ita  *  peace,' 
enjfluiing  them  *  not  to  detain  the  men  of  the  abbot  of 
Kelso,  who  had  taken  refuge  there,  nor  their  goods,  in- 
aaouch  as  the  abbot  was  willing  to  do  to  them,  and  for 
them,  all  reason  and  justice.' "— Eadie,  Eceks.  Cyclop,  s.  v. 
See  Asylum;  Chubch. 

SANCTUARY,  a  name  for  the  presby terj%  or  easteni 
part  of  the  choir  of  a  church,  in  which  the  altar  is  placed. 


to  have  changed,  as  he  became  a  firm  Armiuian.  He  died 
at  Amsterdam  Nov.  80, 1680.  His  principal  works  are : 
NucUuM  Bistoria  EcdesiaMwtj  etc.: — Interpretaliones 
Paradoxa  IV  Ecangeliorum : — Confession  de  Foy  con- 
formiment  a  VEscriture : — Scriptura  Trinitaiii  Beveki' 
trix : —Biblioiheca  AtUirTrinitariorum,  Sand  also  left 
a  manuscript  work,  A  uctuarium  Operis  Votsictni  de  His- 
toricis  Lattmsj  and  two  shorter  ones  which  prove  his  Ar- 
minian  sentiments.— Uoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GeniraUy  s.  v. 

Sandaonflh  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  son  of  As- 
tynous  and  grandson  of  Phaethon,  who  came  from  Syria 
to  Cilicia,  and  there  founded  the  town  of  Celenderis. 
He  married  Phamace,  the  daughter  of  Megcssarcs,  and 
by  her  had  a  son  whom  he  named  Cinyras. 

Sandal  occurs  in  the  A.V.  only,  for  the  same  Greek 
word  ffavSaktoVf  Mark  vi,  9 ;  Acts  xii,  8 ;  but  it  more 


Sanctns,  St.,  is  said  to  have  been  a  physidan,  and    p^perly  represents  the  Heb.  br3,  ndal ;  Sept.  and  New 
a  native  of  Otnculum  (or  Ocnculum),  a  city  of  Central' '     r     ^      «-  —  i 

Italy.   He  was  put  to  death  with  great  cnielty  in  the 

reign  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  A.D.  about  150,  and  his 

tDODoiy  is  celebrated  on  June  26. 

SanciiB,  in  Old-Italian  mythology  (in  its  complete 
form  8em>  Sancus,  oommensurable  with  Fidiv8\  was  an 
immigrant  god  who  came  from  the  Sabines  to  Rome  and 
obtained  a  sanctuary  on  the  Quirinal  Hill.  He  was  sub- 
Kqoently  compared  with  Hercules,  and  called  Berculet 
5(i6iwa.— Vollmer,  Wdrterb,  d,  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Sancy,  Achille  Harley  de,  a  French  diplomate 
and  prdate,  was  bom  in  1581.  In  early  life  he  gave 
himself  to  study,  and,  having  taken  orders,  was  in  a  short 
time  made  bbhop  of  Lavaur.  But  in  1601  he  gave  up 
his  ecclesiastical  life  and  entered  the  army.  Af^er  Uk- 
ing  part  in  several  campaigns,  he  was  made  ambassador 
to  Tukey.  Here  his  conduct  was  such  as  to  bring  upon 
him  the  displeasure  of  the  Turkish  government,  and  he 
vas  bastinadoed.  This  closed  his  diplomatic  career,  and, 
Rtoroing  to  France,  he  devoted  himself  and  his  fortune 
to  the  cardinal  Richelieu.  Subsequently  he  went  to 
England  and  was  in  favor  with  queen  Henrietta.  He 
died  Nov.  20,  1646.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning, 
is  8aid  to  be  the  author  of  several  unimportant  works  in 
bis  native  language,  and  collected  many  Oriental  manu- 
Kripts  which  arc  now  in  the  Richelieu  Library.— Hocfcr, 
Son.  Biog.  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Band  (iin,  di6l^  from  its  tendency  to  dide  or  roU; 
afifio^).  A  similitude  taken  from  the  aggregate  sand 
of  the  sea  is  often  used  to  express  a  very  great  multi- 
tode  or  a  very  great  weight;  or  from  a  single  sand, 
•omethiog  very  mean  and  trifling.  God  promises  Abra- 
ham and  Jacob  to  multiply  their  posterity  as  the  stars 
«f  heaven  and  as  the  sand  of  the  sea  (Gen.  xxii,  17 ; 
xitTJi,  12).  Job  (vi,  3)  compares  the  weight  of  his 
Diafortunes  to  that  of  the  sand  of  the  sea.  Solomon 
ays  (Prov.  xxvii,  8)  that  though  sand  and  gravel  are 
veiy  heavy  things,  yet  Che  anger  of  a  fool  is  much 
heavier.  Ecdesiasticus  says  that  a  fool  is  more  insup- 
portable than  the  weight  of  sand,  lead,  or  iron  (Ecclus. 
xxii,  15).  The  prophets  magnify  the  omnipotence  of 
God,  who  has  fixed  the  sand  of  the  shore  for  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  sea,  and  has  said  to  it,  *^  Hitherto  shalt  thou 
come;  bat  here  thou  shalt  break  thy  foaming  waves, 
and  shalt  pass  no  farther"  (Jer.  v,  22).  Our  Saviour 
teUs  OS  (Matt,  vii,  26)  that  a  fool  lays  the  foundation 
of  his  boose  on  the  sand;  whereas  a  wise  man  founds 
his  house  on  a  rock.  Ecdesiasticus  says  (xviii,  8)  that 
the  years  of  the  longest  life  of  man  are  but  as  a  drop  of 
crater  or  as  a  grain  of  sand.  Wisdom  says  (vii,  9)  that 
lU  the  gold  in  the  world,  compared  to  wisdom,  is  but  as 
the  smallest  grain  of  sand.— Calmet.    See  DrsT. 

Sand,  CmtiSTOPH  vos  den  (Lat  Sandius),  a  Ger- 
man tbeok)gian,  was  bom  at  Konigsberg  Oct.  12,  1644. 
On  account  of  his  Sodnian  sentiments,  and  unwilling- 
nen  to  participate  in  the  Lutheran  services,  he  was  ex- 
iled, and  went  to  Holland,  where  he  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life.     In  later  years  his  religious  views  seem 


Test.  vKoirifta;  rendered  "shoe''  in  the  Englbh  Bible. 
There  is,  however,  little  reason  to  think  that  the  Jews 
really  wore  shoes,  and  the  expressions  which  Carpzov 
{Apparai,  p.  781, 782)  quotes  to  prove  that  they  did  (viz. 
^put  the  blood  of  war  in  his  shoes,"  1  Kings  ii,  5;  **  make 
men  go  over  in  shoes,"  Isa.  xi,  15),  are  equally  adapted 
to  the  sandal— the  first  signifying  that  the  blood  was 
sprinkled  on  the  thong  of  the  sandal,  the  second  that 
men  should  cross  the  river  on  foot  instead  of  in  boats. 
The  shoes  found  in  Eg}*?^  probably  belonged  to  Greeks 
(Wilkinson,  ii,  338).  The  sandal  appears  to  have  been 
the  article  ordinarily  used  by  the  Hebrews  for  protect- 
ing the  feet.  It  was  usually  a  sole  of  hide,  leather,  or 
wood,  bound  to  the  foot  by  thongs;  but  it  may  some- 
times denote  such  shoes  and  buskins  as  eventually  came 
into  use.  The  above  Hebrew  term  ndal  implies  a  sim- 
ple sandal,  its  proper  sense  being  that  of  confining  or 
shutting  in  the  foot  with  thongs;  we  have  also  express 
notice  of  the  thong  (TjTtto;  J/«rfc;  A.  V.  "shoe-latchet") 
in  several  passages  (Gen.  xiv,  23 ;  Isa.  v,  27 ;  Mark  i, 
7).  The  Greek  term  vvu^rjfta  properly  applies  to  the 
sandal  exclusively,  as  it  means  what  is  bound  under  the 
foot;  but  no  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  use  of  the  term 
by  the  Alexandrine  writers,  as  it  was  applied  to  any 
covering  of  the  foot,  even  to  the  Roman  colcevSf  or  shoe, 
covering  the  whole  foot.  Josephus  {Warf  vi,  1-8)  so 
uses  it  of  the  caliga^  the  thick  nailed  shoe  of  the  Roman 
soldiers.  This  word  occurs  in  the  New  Test.  (Matt,  iii, 
11;  X,  10;  Mark  i,  7;  Luke  iii,  16;  x,  4;  John  i,  27; 
Acts  vii,  33 ;  xiii,  25),  and  is  ailso  frequently  used  by 
the  Sept  as  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  term ;  but  it 
appears  in  most  places  to  denote  a  sandal.  Similar  ob- 
servations apply  to  <rav^a\ioVi  which  is  used  in  a  gen- 
eral, and  not  in  its  strictly  classical  sense,  and  was 
adopted  in  a  Hebraized  term  by  the  Talmudists.  We 
have  no  description  of  the  sandal  in  the  Bible  itself,  but 
the  deficiency  can  be  supplied  from  collateral  sources. 
Thus  we  learn  from  the  Talmudists  that  the  materials 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  sole  were  either 
leather,  felt,  cloth,  or  wood  (Mishna,  Jebam.  xii,  1,  2), 
and  that  it  was  occasionally  shod  with  iron  {Sabb.  vi, 
2).    In  Egypt  various  fibrous  substances,  such  as  palm- 
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Aucieut  Assyrian  Sandals. 

1.  Embroidered  Shoe  of  Queen  of  S«rdMi«Mla*  III.  i.  Shoe  of  •  Priest.— 
Both  from  KuyunJIk  •rnlpturee,  BritUit  Miueam.  S.  Shoe  of  JewUh 
Captive.— BUck  Obeilek,  fh>m  KimrM.  4,  6,  C.  Aetyrian  SumUU.— 
Scolpturee,  Brititb  Moaeum. 

Icares  and  papvrus  stalks,  were  used  in  addition  to 
leather  (Herod,  li,  37;  Wilkinson,  ii,  332,  838),  while  in 
Assyria  wood  or  leather  was  employed  (Lavard,  Nin,  ii, 
823,  324).  In  Egypt  the  sandals  were  usually  turned 
up  at  the  toe  like  our  skates,  though  other  forms,  round- 
ed and  pointed,  are  also  exhibited.  In  Assyria  the  heel 
and  the  side  of  the  foot  were  encased,  and  sometimes 
the  sandal  consisted  of  little  else  than  this.  This  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  the  case  in  Palestine,  for  a 
heel-strap  was  essential  to  a  proper  sandal  {Jfixxm,  xii, 
1).  Indies'  sandals  were  made  of  the  skin  of  an  ani- 
mal named  iachash  (Ezek.  xvi,  10),  whether  a  hyena 
or  a  seal  (A.  Y.  *' badger")  is  doubtful;  the  skins  of  a 
flsh  (a  species  of  Halicore)  are  used  for  this  purpose 
in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  (Robinson,  Bibl,  Res,  i,  IIB). 
Ladies  of  rank  especially  appear  to  have  paid  great  at- 
tention to  the  beauty  of  their  sandals  (Cant,  vii,  1); 
though  if  the  bride  in  that  book  was  an  Egyptian  prin- 
cess, as  most  think,  the  exclamation, "  How  beautiful 
are  thy  feet  with  sandals,  O  prince's  daughter!**  may 
imply  admiration  of  a  luxury  properly  Egyptian,  as  the 
ladies  of  that  country  were  noted  for  their  sumptuous 
sandals  (Wilkinson,  A  no.  Egypt,  iii,  864).  But  this  taste 
was  probably  general;  for  at  the  present  day  the  dress 
slippers  of  ladies  of  rank  are  among  the  richest  articles 
of  their  attire,  being  elaborately  embroidered  with  flow- 
ers and  other  figures  wrought  in  silk,  silver,  and  gold. 
See  Dress.  The  thongs,  those  at  least  in  Hebrew  times, 
were  handsomely  embroidered  (Judith  x,  4 ;  xvi,  9),  as 
were  those  of  the  Greek  ladies  (Smith,  I)icf,  of  Aniiq, 
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s.  V.  '*  Sandaliura").  Sandals  were  worn  by  all  classes  of 
society  in  Palestine,  even  by  the  very  poor  (Amos  viii, 
C),  and  both  the  sandal  and  the  thong  or  shoe-latchet 
were  so  cheap  and  common  that  they  passed  into  a 
proverb  for  the  most  insignificant  thing  (Gen.  xiv,  23; 
iCcclus.  xlvi,  19).  They  were  not,  however,  worn  at  all 
periods;  they  were  dispensed  with  indoors,  and  were 
only  put  on  by  persons  about  to  undertake  some  business 
away  from  their  homes,  such  as  a  military  expedition 
(Isa.  V,  27;  Eph.  vi,  15),  or  a  journey  (Exod.  xii,  11 ; 
Josh,  ix,  5,  13;  Acts  xii,  8);  on  such  occasions  persons 
carried  an  extra  pair,  a  practice  which  our  Lord  objected 
to  as  far  as  the  apostles  were  concerned  (Matt,  x,  10 ; 
comp.  Mark  vi,  9,  and  the  expression  in  Luke  x,  4,  "do 
not  carry,"  which  harmonizes  the  passagci«).    An  extra 


pair  might  in  certain  cases  be  needed,  as  the  soles  wen 
liable  to  be  soon  worn  out  (Josh,  ix,  5),  or  the  thongs 
to  be  broken  (Isa.  v,  27).    During  meal-times  the  feet 
were  undoubtedly  uncovered,  as  implied  in  Luke  vii, 
38 ;  John  xiii,  5, 6,  and  in  the  exceptions  specially  made 
m  referenoe  to  the  paschal  feast  (Exod.  xii,  11);  the 
same  custom  must  have  prevailed  wherever  reclining  at 
meals  was  practised  (comp.  Plato,  Sympoa,  p.  213).    It 
was  a  mark  of  reverence  to  cast  off  the  shoes  in  ap- 
proaching a  place  or  person  of  eminent  sanctity :  hence 
the  command  to  Moses  at  the  bush  (Exod.  iii,  5)  and  to 
Joshua  in  the  presence  of  the  angel  (Josh,  v,  15).    lu 
deference  to  these  injunctions  the  priests  are  said  to 
have  conducted  their  ministrations  in  the  Temple  bare- 
foot (Theodoret,  ad  Ex,  iii,  quiest.  7),  and  the  Talmud- 
ists  even  forbade  any  person  to  pass  through  the  Tem- 
ple with  shoes  on  (^lishna,  Berach,  9,  §  5).    This  rever- 
ential act  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews;  in  ancient  times 
we  have  instances  of  it  in  the  worship  of  Cybele  at 
Rome  (Prudent.  Peris.  154),  in  the  worship  of  Ists  as 
represented  in  a  picture  at  Herculaneum  {Ant,  d*ErcoL 
ii,  320),  and  in  the  practice  of  the  Egyptian  priesta,  ac- 
cording to  Sil.  Ital.  (iii,  28).    In  modem  tiroes  we  may 
compare  the  similar  practice  of  the  Mohammedans  of 
Palestine  before  entering  a  mosque  (Robinson,  BibL  Res. 
ii,  36),  and  particularly  before  entering  the  Kaaba  at 
Mecca  ( Burckhardt,  i4  roWa,  i,  270);  of  the  Yezklis  of 
Mesopotamia  before  entering  the  tomb  of  their  patron 
saint  (Layanl,  Nin,  i,  282) ;  and  of  the  Samaritans  as 
they  tread  the  summit  of  Mount  Gerizim  (Robinson,  ii, 
278).    The  practice  of  the  modern  Egyptians,  who  take 
off  their  shoes  before  stepping  on  the  carpeted  levan^ 
appears  to  be  dictated  by  a  feeling  of  reverence  rather 
than  cleanliness,  that  spot  being  devoted  to  prayer 
(Lane,  i,  35).    It  was  also  an  indication  of  violent  emo- 
tion, or  of  mourning,  if  a  person  appeared  barefoot  in 
public  (2  Sam.  xv,  30 ;  Isa.  xx,  2 ;  Ezek.  xxiv,  17,  23). 
This,  again,  was  held  in  common  with  other  nations,  as 
instanced  at  the  funeral  of  Augustus  (Sueton.  Aug.  100), 
and  on  the  occasion  of  the  solemn  processions  which 
derivcil  their  name  of  Nudiptdalia  from  this  feature 
(Tertull.  ApoL  40).    To  carry  or  to  unloose  a  person's 
sandal  was  a  menial  office,  betokening  great  inferiority 
on  the  part  of  the  person  performing  it;  it  was  hence 
selected  by  John  the  Baptist  to  express  his  relation  to 
the  Messiah  (Matt,  iii,  11 ;  Mark  i,  7;  John  i,  27;  Acts 
xiii,  25).    The  expression  in  Psa.  Ix,  8;  cviii,  9,  "over 
Edom  will  I  cast  out  my  shoe,^  evidently  signifies  the 
subjection  of  that  country ;  but  the  exact  point  of  the 
comparison  is  obscure,  for  it  may  refer  either  to  the 
custom  of  handing  the  sandal  to  a  slave,  or  to  that  of 
claiming  possession  of  a  property  by  planting  the  foot 
on  it,  or  of  acquiring  it  by  the  symbolical  action  of 
casting  the  shoe;  or,  again,  Edom  may  be  regarded  in 
the  still  more  subordinate  position  of  a  shelf  on  which 
the  sandals  were  rested  while  their  owner  bathed  his 
feet.     The  use  of  the  shoe  in  tlic  transfer  of  property  is 
noticed  in  Ruth  iv,  7,  8,  and  a  similar  significance  was 
attached  to  the  act  in  connection  with  the  repudiation 
of  a  Levirate  marriage  (Deut.  xxv,  9).    Shoe-making, 
or  rather  strap-making  (i.  e.  making  the  straps  for  the 
sandals),  was  a  recognised  trade  among  the  Jews  (Mish- 
na,  Pesach,  4,  §  G).— Smith ;  Kitto.     See  Shoe. 

Sandals,  as  insignia  of  office.  They  consisted  of 
a  sole  so  attached  to  the  foot  as  to  leave  the  upper  part 
bare.  Without  these  no  priest  was  permitted  to  cele- 
brate mass;  but  after  the  7th  and  8th  centuries  we  find 
them  expressly  mentioned  as  an  episcopal  badge,  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  priests.  They  were  supposed  to 
indicate  firmness  in  God's  law  and  the  duty  of  lifting 
up  the  weak. 

Sandal-tree  (Santalum  aUnan)^  a  tree  which  yielda 
an  aromatic  wood,  much  used  in  the  pagodas  for  par- 
poses  of  fumigation,  and  which  is,  therefore,  an  impor- 
tant article  of  commerce.  The  Hindds  also  grind  it 
to  a  fine  powder,  which  they  dilute  with  water  taken 
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from  the  Ganges  until  it  becomes  a  thin  paste,  with 
which  tbev  mark  the  forehead  and  breast  each  dav,  after 
bithing,  in  accordance  with  the  particuUr  worship  they 
pcofesB.— VuUmer,  Worterb,  d,  MythoL  s.  v. 

Sandal-'wood.    See  Aoi  uo. 

Sandanazn,  in  Hindii  mythology,  is  one  of  the  five 
trees  which  sprang  from  the  bosom  of  Uie  milk-sea  when 
tbe  mountain  Mandu  was  turned  in  order  to  the  pre- 
paring of  the  Amrita,  and  which  bore  the  fruits  of  pros- 
perity and  abundance. 

Sandanen,  in  Hindi!^  mythology,  was  a  celebrated 
king  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  friend  to  Siva,  and  ances* 
tor  of  the  Kurus  and  Pandus.  He  fell  in  love  with 
Guiga,  the  wife  of  Siva,  and  was  punished  by  being 
tunied  into  an  ape. 

Sandanigen,  in  Hindft  mythology,  was  one  of  the 
five  sons  borne  by  Drowadei,  the  wife  of  the  live  Pandus, 
to  ber  husbands. 

'  Sandeman,  Robert,  the  founder  of  the  Sandema- 
Ditns  (q.  v.),  was  born  at  Perth,  Scodand,  in  1718.  He 
studied  two  years  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
then  entered  into  business.  He  adopted  Mr.  Glas's 
views  in  opposition  to  all  National  Church  establisb- 
inents;  and,  taking  up  his  residence  in  Edinburgh,  he 
married  one  of  Mr.  Glas's  daughters,  joined  the  Glasites, 
and  became  an  elder  in  the  church  that  was  formed  in 
that  city.  In  1760  he  removed  to  London,  where  he 
pleached  in  various  places,  attracting  much  notice.  He 
formed  a  congregation  there  in  1762,  and  in  1764  re- 
moved to  the  American  colonies,  where  he  continued 
till  his  death.  His  sympathy  with  the  mother-country 
rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  colonists,  and  his  pros- 
pects for  usefulness  were  in  a  great  measure  blighted. 
After  collecting  a  few  small  societies,  he  died  at  Dan- 
l«ry.  Conn.,  1771.  He  wrote,  iMters  on  Theron  and 
Aspatio  (Edinb.  1757,  1803,  2  vols.  12mo) :  —  Corre- 
fpomktice  wi/A  Mr,  Pike :  —  Thought$  on  Christianity : 
—  Sign  of  the  Prophet  Jonah :  —  Honor  of  Marriage^ 
etc.  '.—On  Solomon^ $  Song,     See  EngUah  Cydop,  s.  v. 

Sandemanians,  the  followers  of  Robert  Sande- 
msn  (q.  v.).  The  leading  doctrine  of  this  sect  is  thus 
expressed  in  the  epitaph  on  Mr.  Sandcman's  tomb  in 
Daoborv:  ''Here  lies  until  the  resurrection  the  bodv  of 
Kobert  Sandeman,  who,  in  the  face  of  continual  opposi- 
tion from  all  sorts  of  men,  long  and  boldly  contended  for 
the  tficient  faith  that  the  bare  death  of  Jesus  Christ, 
without  a  deed  or  thought  on  the  part  of  man,  is  suffi- 
cient to  present  the  chieT  of  sinners  spotless  before 
Uod."  He  describes  justifying  faith  as  nothing  more 
Qor  less  than  "•  the  bare  belief  of  the  bare  truth"  wit- 
nessed oonceming  the  person  and  work  of  Christ.  This, 
however,  could  only  be  entertained  through  divine 
teaching  or  illumination  (see  1  Cor.  ii,  14).  The  chief 
opinions  and  practices  in  which  this  sect  differs  from 
other  Christians  are  their  weekly  administration  of  the 
Wd'i  supper;  their  love-feasts,  of  which  every  mem- 
Iwr  b  not  only  allowed,  but  required,  to  partake,  and 
*bich  consists  in  their  dining  together  at  each  other's 
Inoses  in  the  interval  between  the  morning  and  after- 
Moo  advices;  their  kiss  of  charity,  used  on  the  occa- 
^  of  the  admiasion  of  a  new  member,  and  at  other 
times  when  they  cteem  it  necessaiy  and  proper;  their 
w«kly  collection  before  the  Lord's  supper  for  the  sup- 
pvt  of  the  poor,  and  paying  their  expenses ;  mutual  ex- 
b<vt«ttoiw;  abstinence  from  blood  and  things  strangled ; 
washing  each  other's  feet,  when,  as  a  deed  of  roerc}',  it 
nij^ht  be  an  expression  of  love  (the  precept  concerning 
which,  as  well  as  other  precepts,  they  understand  liter- 
*Uy);  community  of  goods,  so  far  that  every  one  is  to 
(■^noder  all  that  be  has  in  his  possession  and  power  lia- 
^  to  the  calls  of  tbe  poor  and  the  Church ;  and  the  un- 
Iswrulness  of  lapng  up  treasures  upon  earth,  by  setting 
them  apart  for  any  dbtant,  future,  and  uncertain  use. 
TVy  ijlow  of  public  and  private  diversions,  so  far  as 
t^  are  unconnected  with  circumstances  really  sinful ; 
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but,  apprehending  a  lot  to  be  sacred,  disapprove  of  lot- 
teries, pUying  at  cards,  dice,  etc  They  maintain  a 
plurality  of  elders,  pastors,  or  bishops  in  each  church, 
and  the  necessity  of  the  presence  of  two  elders  in  every 
act  of  discipline  and  at  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
supper.  In  the  choice  of  these  elders,  want  of  learning 
and  engagement  in  trade  are  no  sufficient  objection,  if 
qualitied  according  to  the  instructions  given  to  Timothy 
and  Titus;  but  second  marriages  disqualify  for  the  of- 
fice, and  they  are  ordained  by  prayer  and  fasting,  im- 
position of  hands,  and  giving'the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship. In  their  discipline  they  are  strict  and  severe,  and 
think  themselves  obliged  to  separate  from  the  commun- 
ion and  worship  of  all  such  religious  societies  as  appear 
to  them  not  to  profess  the  simple  truth  for  their  only 
ground  of  hope,  and  who  do  not  walk  in  obedience  to  it. 
We  shall  only  add  that  in  every  transaction  they  esteem 
unanimity  to  be  absolutely  necessary.  This*  sect  in 
England  has  considerably  diminbhed,  so  that  in  1851 
only  six  congregations  were  reported  as  belonging  to 
the  body,  each  having  a  very  small  attendance.  They 
probably  number  less  than  2000  throughout  the  world. 
See  GUis,  Testimony  of  the  King  of  Martyr*;  Sande- 
man, Ijetterg  on  Theron  and  A  tpasio  (letter  11);  Backus, 
Discourse  on  Faith  and  its  Influence^  p.  7-30;  Adams, 
View  of  Religions ;  Bellamy,  Nature,  and  Glory  of  the 
Gospel  (Lond.  ed.  notes),  i,  65-125;  Fuller,  Letters  on 
Smtdemanianism ;  Hagenbach,  JJist.  of  Doctrines,  ii, 
430,  431. 

Sander,  Antony,  a  Flemish  ecclesiastic,  was  bom 
at  Antwerp  in  1586,  and  died  in  1664.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  several  religious  and  historical  works  in  Latin. 

Sander,  Immanuel  Friedrich  Emil,  Ph.D., 
a  German  divine,  was  bom  in  1797  at  Schafstfidt.  For 
a  time  he  preached  in  the  University  Church  at  Leipsic; 
then  at  Wichlinghausen,  in  Westphalia ;  and  finally  he 
wan  pastor  at  Elberfeld,  where  he  died  in  1 86 1 .  Besides  a 
great  many  Sermons^  he  published,  Der  Kampfder  evan- 
gelischen  Kirche  mil  dem  Rationalismus  (Barmen,  1830) : 
— Theologisches  Gutachten  fiber  die  Predigerbibel  des  Ed, 
HUlsmann  (ibid^  1836):— />«•  Romamsmus^  seine  Ten- 
denzen  u.  seine  Methodik  (Essen,  1843)  i—Das  Papstthvm 
in  seiner  heutigen  Gestalt,  etc  (Elberfeld,  1846):— />te 
Abendmahlsgemeinschaft  zwischen  Lutherischen  v.  Refor^ 
misten  (ibid.  1869).  See  Zuchold,  Bibliotheca  Theol, 
ii,  1113  sq. ;  Winer,  handbuch  der  theol,  Literaturf 
p.  747 ;  FUrst,  Bibl,  Judaica,  iii,  243.     (B.  P.) 

Sanderoock,  Edward,  an  English  dissenting  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  1703.  He  was  pastor  of  an  indepen- 
dent congregation  in  Spitul  Square,  London,  in  1727, 
at  Bartholomew  Close  in  1730,  and  at  Rotherhithe  in 
1738.  He  retired  to  York  about  1762,  where  he  died  in 
1770.     He  published,  Sermons  (Lond.  8vo). 

Sanders,  Billlngton  McCarter,  a  Baptist  min- 
ister, was  bora  in  Columbia  County,  Ga.,  Dec  2,  1789; 
graduated  at  the  South  Carolina  College  Dec  4,  1809 ; 
and  about  1811  or  1812  was  rector  of  the  Columbia 
County  Academy.  He  was  for  one  year  a  member  of 
the  State  Legislatttre,  and  afterwards  for  several  years 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Court.  Finally  he 
tumed  his  attention  to  the  ministry,  and  was  ordained 
Jan.  5,  1825.  After  preaching  for  a  time  at  Williams 
Creek  and  at  Pine  Grove,  he  became  in  1826  pastor  of 
the  Union  Church  in  Warren  County.  In  Dec,  1832, 
he  commenced,  by  the  desire  of  the  Georgia  Baptist 
Convenrion,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  Mercer  Insti- 
tute, afterwards  the  Mercer  University,  of  which  he  was 
appointed  the  first  president.  He  resigned  this  office  in 
1839,  after  having  conducted  the  institution  successful- 
ly through  the  six  years  of  its  academic  minority  and 
the  first  year  of  its  collegiate  career.  He  occupied 
highly  honorable  positions  in  divers  societies.  He  was 
for  several  years  clerk  of  the  Georgia  Association,  and 
for  nine  years  its  moderator.  For  six  years  he  was 
president  of  the  Georgia  Baptist  Convention,  and  for  a 
much  longer  rime  a  member  of  its  executive  board.    He 
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waa  often  a  delegate  to  the  General  Triennial  Conven- 
tion, and,  after  the  separation,  was  several  times  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention.  He  also  edited 
for  a  year  the  Christian  Indexj  and  was  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  temperance,  foreign  and  domestic  missions,  Bible 
societies,  and  all  kindred  forms  of  Christian  beneficence. 
He  died  March  12, 1854.— Sprague,  Atmali  o/iheAmer, 
PulpU,  vi,  740. 

Banders,  Daniel  Clarke.  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  Con- 
gregational minister,  was  bom  in  Sturbridge,  Mass.,  May 
3, 1768.  He  was  prepared  for  college  by  Rev.  Samuel 
West,  admitted  at  Harvard  in  1784,  and  graduated  in 
1788.  After  his  graduation  he  engaged  in  teaching. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Denham  Association, 
and  was  ordained  and  instaUed  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Yergennes,  Vt.,  June  12, 1794.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  charge  about  six  years,  when  he  became 
president  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  which  position 
he  held  fourteen  years.  He  was  installed  as  pastor  at 
Medfield,  Mass.,  May  24,  1815.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  convention  that  revised  the  constitution  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1820-21.  He  retired  from  his  pastoral 
charge  in  1829.  He  died  at  Medfield,  Oct.  18,  1850. 
His  published  works  consist  of  a  History  ofths  Indian 
Wars,  etc  (Montpelier,  Vu,  1812,  8vo),  besides  more 
than  thirty  Sermons.  —  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer, 
Pulpif,  viii,  226  sq. 

Banders,  Edward,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  a  native  of  Mar>'land,  and  grew 
up  to  manhood  without  religious  influences.  In  early 
manhood,  however,  he  was  brought  to  see  his  condition, 
and  found  peace  in  believing.  He  entered  the  itinerant 
ministry  as  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Conference  in 
1834,  and  continued  in  that  Conference  until  the  New 
Jersey  Conference  was  set  off.  The  remainder  of  his 
effective  ministry  was  passed  in  the  latter  Conference. 
While  in  charge  of  the  River  Church,  his' health  failed, 
and,  taking  a  supernumerary  relation,  he  settled  in 
Pennington,  N.  J.,  where  he  died,  Dec  81,  1859.  His 
life  was  a  rebuke  to  infidelity  and  a  comfort  to  Chris- 
tians— Minutes  of  Annual  Conf.  1860,  p.  89, 

Banders,  Nicholas,  a  prominent  Roman  Cath- 
olic writer  of  the  16th  century.  He  was  bom  at  Charle- 
wood,  in  Surrey,  about  1527,  and  educated  at  Winchester 
school,  whenice  he  removed  to  New  College,  Oxford. 
He  was  made  fellow  of  his  college  in  1548,  and  in  1550 
or  1551  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws.  He  de- 
clined the  office  of  Latin  secretary  to  queen  Mary  for 
the  sake  of  study.  In  1557  he  was  one  of  the  professors 
of  canon  law,  and  delivered  the  Stragglwg  Lectures  (lect- 
ures not  endowed)  until  the  accession  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, when  his  principles  induced  himto  leave  England. 
He  arrived  at  Rome  in  1560,  studied  theology,  became 
doctor  of  divinity,  and  was  ordained  priest  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Gold  well,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  Soon  after  cardinal  Ho- 
sins  made  him  a  member  of  his  family,  using  him  as  as- 
sistant in  the  Council  of  Trent.  Returning  to  Flanders, 
he  was  settled  at  Louvain  for  twelve  years,  and  in  1579 
he  arrived  in  Ireland  as  papal  nuncio.  He  died  in  1580 
or  1581.  Among  his  works  are.  Supper  of  Our  Lord 
(  Louvain,  1566-67,  4to  ) :  —  Treatise  on  the  Images  of 
Christ,  etc.  (ibid.  1667, 8vo)  \—The  Rock  of  the  Church 
(ibid.  1566-67,  8vo)  .—Treatise  on  Usury  (1566) :— and 
others.     See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s,  v. 

Sanderson,  Robert,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate, 
was  born  at  Rotherham,  Yorkshire,  Sept,  19,  1587. 
Studied  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  became  a  fellow  in 
1606,  and  reader  in  logic  in  1608;  onUined  deacon  and 
priest  in  1611.  He  was  subrector  in  Lincoln  College 
in  1613,  1614,  and  1616;  proctor  of  Oxford  in  1616; 
bachelor  of  divinity  in  1617;  rector  of  Wilberton,  Lin- 
colnshire, in  1618,  and  of  Boothby  Pannel  for  more  than 
forty  years  from  1619;  prebendary  of  Lincoln  in  1629; 
chaplain  to  Charles  I  in  1631 ;  rector  of  Muston,  Leices- 
tershire, eight  years  from  1683 ;  doctor  of  divinity  in 
1636.     In  1642  he  was  prebendi^  of  Southwell  and  of 


Oxford,  and  regiua  professor  of  divinity,  with  the  canoe- 
ry  of  Christ  Church.  He  was  unable  to  enter  the  pro- 
fessorship until  1646;  was  ejected  from  the  last  two  ap- 
pointments in  1648,  but  restored  in  1660,  and  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Lincoln  the  same  year.  He  died  Jan. 
29,1662.  The  following  are  his  principal  works:  Logi- 
ecs  Artis  Compendium  (1615,  8vo;  new  ed.  Lend.  1841, 
12mo)  \— Judicium  Universitaiis  Oxoniensis  (ibid.  Ift48): 
-De  Obligatione  Conscientice  PralectioneM  (1647,  1660, 
8vo ;  it  has  passed  through  several  later  editions — the 
last  at  Cambridge  [1856,  8vo]).  Besides  other  diseer- 
tations,  he  printed  numbers  of  his  Sermons,  which 
were  collected  and  published,  together  with  his  Life  by 
Izaac  Walton  (Lond.  1689,  fu).).— Chalmers,  Biog,  Did, 
8.  V.  See  Cattermole,  LU.  of  the  Ch,  ofEngiwad^  ii,  10-34. 

Sandes,  in  Persian  mythology,  was  a  fabled  Per- 
sian hero,  supposed  to  be  identical  with  JemMd,  and 
by  his  deeds  a  counterpart  of  Hercules. 

Bandford,  Daniel,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Delville,  near  Dublin,  in  1766,  and  was  educated 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  won  the  prize  for 
Latin  composition  in  1787.  At  Edinburgh,  in  1792,  be 
became  minister  of  an  Episcopal  congregation  for  whom 
Charlotte  Chapel  was  built  in  1797.  He  joined  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  in  1803,  and  waa  or- 
dained bishop  of  Edinburgh  in  1806.  He  consecrated 
for  his  own  congregation  the  newly  erected  Chapel  of 
St.  John  in  1818.  Bishop  Sandford  died  in  1830.  He 
published.  Lectures  on  Passion  Week  (Edinb.  1797, 8vo; 
1821,  12mo;  1826,  12mo):— ^ermom  preached  m  St, 
John's  Chapel  (ibid.  1819, 8vo)  '.-^Remains  and  Sermons, 
etc  (ibid.  1830, 2  vols.  8vo). 

Bandford,  David,  an  American  Congre^tional 
minister,  was  bom  in  New  Milford,  Conn.,  Dec.  11, 1737, 
and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1755.  Influenced  by 
the  wish  of  his  father,  he  began  the  study  of  theology, 
but  realizing  that  he  had  not  the  spiritual  qoalilicatioos 
for  the  ministry,  he  relinquished  his  purpose  in  that 
direcdon.  He  settled  upon  a  farm,  where  he  remained 
a  number  of  years,  when,  experiencing  a  change  of  life, 
he  resumed  the  study  of  theology,  and  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Med  way,  Mass.,  April  14, 1773. 
Mr.  Sandford  served  a  short  time  as  chaplain  in  the 
army.  In  1807  he  suffered  severely  from  a  strt^e  of 
paralysis,  and  never  resumed  his  public  labors.  He 
died  April  7, 1810.  His  only  printed  production  is  Ttco 
Dissertations  (1810) ;  one  on  The  Nature  and  Cunstitu- 
tion  of  the  Law  given  to  A  dam,  etc.,  the  other  on  The 
Scene  of  Christ  in  the  Garden,  etc — Sprague,  A  muds  (^ 
the  Amer,  Pulpit,  ii,  48. 

Bandford,  Peter  P.,  D.D.,  a  Methodist  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  bom  of  respectable  parents  in  Lodi, 
N.  J.,  Feb.  28, 1781.  At  eighteen  years  of  age  he  was 
converted,  and  still  earlier  had  begun  to  hold  religiona 
services  among  his  neighbors.  In  1807  he  entered  the 
Philadelphia  Conference,  and  in  1810  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  New  York  Conference,  in  which  he  held 
some  of  the  most  important  appointments  till  his  death, 
Jan.  14,  1857.  He  *'was  a  thorough  divine,  an  able 
preacher,  a  judicious  administrator  of  discipline,  and  an 
eminently  honest  Christian.** — Minutes  of  Annual  Com- 
ferences,  1857,  p.  320. 

Bandiadevi,  in  Hindd  mythology,  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Brahma,  to  whom  he  gave  birth  from  his  own 
person,  after  having  assumed  a  human  form  of  extraor- 
dinary attractiveness,  in  order  that  he  might  people  the 
world  with  gods. 

Bandini,  Amthont,  an  Italian  ecdesiaHtical  histo- 
rian, was  bom  June  31, 1692,  and  became^  by  the  inter- 
est of  his  bishop,  cardinal  Rezzonico  (who  waa  after- 
wards pope  Clement  XIII),  librarian  and  professor  of 
ecclesiastical  history  at  Padua,  where  he  died,  Feb.  23, 
1751.  He  is  known  principally  by  his  Vita  Pontificum 
Romanorvm  (Ferrara,  1748;  reprinted  under  the  title  of 
Basis  Uistorics  Ecclesiasticte),    He  also  wrote  Histories 
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Famlim  Sacra : — Bitt,  S8.  Apostotomm : — Disputa- 
titmu  XX  ex.  Hist^  Ecdeu,  etc. : — and  Di$sertaiiont  in 
Jkfatee  of  his  BuL  Fam,  Sac,  which  father  Serry  had 
ttucked. 

Sandomir  (also  Skndomir)  Aorremsnt  (C<m- 
teiuus  SeRdownriams),  an  aooommodation  reached  by 
the  ProtMtant  churches  of  PoUnd  in  1570,  at  a  synod 
bdd  at  Saodomir,  now  the  capital  of  the  goveniment  of 
Radom,  by  which  existing  difTerences  were  composed 
and  1  fraternal  union  was  established. 

The  Protestantism  of  Poland  was  of  three  types :  1, 
the  Lutheran,  introduced  from  Germany,  and  taking 
root  chiefly  in  what  is  now  Prussian  Poland;  2,  the 
Swiss,  mr  Beformed,  dating  its  introduction  nearly  to 
the  siffle  period  as  the  Lutheran,  and  prevailing  chiefly 
ill  Cncow  and  the  surrounding  country;  and,  8,  the 
Bohemian,  brought  in  by  refugees  from  the  persecutions 
which  raged  in  their  native  land.  The  language  and 
ciBtonM  of  these  refugees  resembled  those  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  sought  a  home,  and  their  Church 
possessed  farther  advantages  in  its  compact  organiza- 
tion, thorough  government,  and  rich  hymnology,  by 
which  it  was  enabled  to  make  rapid  advances.  These 
soco^Ksgave  rise  to  the  first  disagreements  with  which 
the  P<^h  Reformation  was  troubled,  and  furnished  ev- 
idence of  a  wide  division  between  the  Lutherans  and 
the  Bohemian  churches,  the  former  charging  the  Bohe- 
mian Brethren  with  erroneous  teaching,  particularly  in 
respect  to  the  doctrines  of  justification  and  the  Lord's 
topper,  and  with  intentional  neglect  of  scientific  cult- 
ure; and  the  latter  retorting  with  reflections  upon  the 
abieoce  of  Church  diadpUne  and  of  moral  restraints 
among  their  opponents.  The  progress  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Stiasbarg  in  the  meantime  furnished  the  Breth- 
ren with  an  opportuni^  to  enter  into  relations  with 
other  Ptotestant  churches;  and  a  delegation  from  Bo- 
benia,  appointed  in  1540  for  that  purpose,  having  been 
ftronbly  received  by  Booer,  Hedio,  Capito,  Calvin,  and 
other  Rdbrmers,  served  to  establish  an  intimacy  of 
firieodahip  between  the  respective  leaders  which  was 
eaiefidly  cherished  by  the  Bohemian  Church. 

The  necessity  of  conciliating  the  opposing  parties  was 
ippsrent.  The  machinations  of  Romanism  threatened 
them  with  a  common  danger;  and  it  became  important, 
after  1561,  to  check  the  progress  of  the  antitrinitarian 
morement  headed  by  Lselius  Socinus;  and  the  efficient 
orgmiiation  of  the  Bohemian  congregations,  together 
with  the  (act  that  many  of  the  foremost  personages  in 
the  state  were  at  least  their  friends  and  patrons,  indi- 
cted that  a  closer  relation  with  them  was  essential  to 
the  lability  and  required  for  the  defence  of  the  Hefor- 
nutioii.  llie  earliest  attempt  of  which  we  have  au- 
thentic information  was  made  by  Felix  Cmciger,  a 
nppofter  of  the  Swiss  Confession  and  evangelical  su- 
perintendent in  Little  Poland,  through  the  medium  of 
diseoMioos  on  the  state  of  the  Church  with  representa- 
tive Bohemians.  A  compromise  was  ultimately  effected 
>t  the  general  Synod  of  Kozminek  in  1555,  by  which 
the  Bohemian  Confession  was  adopted,  the  liturgy  of 
the  Bohemians  to  be  introduced,  and  their  consent  to 
be  obtained  to  any  imdertaking.  This  agreement  ae- 
cored  the  approval  of  many  theologians  of  the  Reformed 
confenons  in  other  lands,  and  of  such  men  as  Paul  Ver- 
gerios  and  Brenz  among  the  Lutherans.  But  the  pro- 
^t^oQg  of  Kozminek  were  not  executed  with  energy. 
John  k  Lasko,  the  eminent  Reformer,  whose  high  birth 
nd  former  services  gave  him  an  assured  influence,  re- 
tomed  from  exile  (December,  1556)  and  discouraged 
farther  effort;  and  when,  towards  the  dose  of  the  year 
1^7,o{HnioQS  adverse  to  the  proposed  union  were  re- 
aiyed  from  Calvin,  Bullinger,  Viret,  and  others  of  the 
^^  Beformers,  the  compromise  fell  to  the  ground, 
btring  effected  nothing  that  wits  expected  from  it,  and 
Itariog  behind  it  the  additional  complication  of  excited 
feefiogs  between  the  Reformed  and  the  Bohemian  pai^ 
ties. 

To  mnedy  this  failure,  Lasko  now  proposed  that  a 


colloquy  be  held  in  Moravia  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing the  objections  raised  against  the  Bohemian  Confes- 
sion, and  the  Brethren  readily  agreed.  Leipnik  was 
chosen  as  the  place  of  meeting.  Fifteen  points  were 
presented  for  discussion,  bearing  chiefly  against  the 
view  of  the  Lord*s  supper  taught  by  the  Bohemian 
Church,  and  against  the  constitution  of  the  Church  it- 
sd^  the  latter  presenting  the  more  difficult  problem  to 
be  solved.  The  constitution  of  the  Bohemian  Brother- 
hood had  adopted  the  Romish  principle  of  a  clerocracy. 
The  government  of  the  churches  was  placed  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  a  regularly  ordained  and  graded  officiary ; 
and  if  the  lay  element  was  recognised  in  the  fact  that 
the  clergy  were  required  to  depend  for  their  support,  in 
part,  on  secula):  occupations,  this  was  countertMlanced 
by  the  imposition  of  celibacy  on  the  priesthood,  thus 
securing  to  persons  of  that  class  not  only  a  distinctive 
character,  but  also  an  appearance  of  superior  sanctity. 
To  change  the  constitution  of  the  Church  in  this  respect 
was  impossible  without  giving  up  the  principle  of  an 
organiauition  to  which  the  Brotherhood  owed  its  preser- 
vation in  the  most  trying  times  of  persecution.  The 
requirement  of  celibacy  from  their  priests  was  explained 
as  a  prudential  measure  dictated  by  the  greater  liability 
of  that  class  to  persecution ;  but  the  exclusion  of  the 
laity  from  the  government  of  the  Church  admitted  of 
no  explanation  satisfactory  to  a  people  whose  nobles 
had  been  leaders  in  the  Reformation  and  guides  in  the 
subsequent  progress  of  the  Church.  The  Conference  of 
Leipnik  closed  without  having  effected  any  material  re- 
sult ;  and  when  a  renewed  effort  to  secure  the  approval 
of  the  Bohemian  Cwifession  by  the  Swiss  theologians, 
Calvin  and  Muaculus  in  particular,  had  failed,  it  was 
evident  that  all  but  hope  was  lost.  The  Synod  of 
Xions  (September,  1560),  at  which  the  Evangelical 
Church  of  Poland  was  constituted,  did  something,  how- 
ever, to  keep  that  hope  alive  by  admitting  delegates 
from  the  Bohemian  fraternity  to  its  deliberations,  and 
by  adopting  ecclesiastical  terms  peculiar  to  that  Church, 
such  as  tenior  and  conserdorf  into  the  new  constitution. 

In  Great  Poland,  where  Lutheranism  predominated, 
the  Melancthonian  party,  headed  by  the  brothers  Eras- 
mus and  Nicholas  Gliczner,  put  forth  earnest  efforts  in 
behalf  of  Protestant  fraternity.  A  synod  at  Posen  ( 1 560), 
composed  of  representatives  from  the  Evangelical  and 
Bohemian  churches,  as  well  as  of  Lutherans,  developed 
a  plan  of  union  which  subsequently  became  the  basis  of 
the  Sandomir  Agreement,  In  the  following  year  a  dis- 
cussion of  doctrinal  differences  took  place  at  Buzenin, 
the  Lutherans  being  scantily  represented,  which  led  to 
the  translation  into  Polish  of  the  revised  Bohemian  Con- 
fession, and  its  submission  for  the  approval  of  the  Evan- 
gelical party ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  delegates  from 
either  section  should  attend  all  synods  without  a  formal 
invitation.  The  progress  of  the  Antitrinitarian  move- 
ment, headed  by  Laelius  Socinus,  tc^ther  with  the 
incursion  of  Anabaptist  refugees  from  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  likewise  promoted  the  interests  of  fraternity 
among  the  Evangelicals  by  threatening  to  sweep  away 
entire  congregations  from  the  orthodox  faith.  The 
Cracow  congregation,  acting  under  the  advice  of  Cal- 
vin and  Bullinger,  met  the  emergency  by  adopting  the 
Swiss  Confession  and  form  of  government  (1560),  and 
was  followed  in  this  measure  by  most  of  the  congrega- 
tions in  Little  Poland,  so  that  from  this  time  the  Poles 
must  be  regarded  as  Calvinists ;  and  even  the  Lutherans 
of  Great  Poland  and  Lithuania  took  similar  action  by 
the  substantial  adoption  of  the  resolutions  of  Xions,  at 
a  synod  at  Gost3m,  in  June,  1565,  reserving  only  the 
teaching  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  on  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, and  certain  ecclesiastical  usages. 

The  rigid  Lutherans,  whose  leading  representative 
was  Benedict  Morgenstem,  resisted  the  union  move- 
ment at  every  step,  and  profited  by  the  organization  of 
the  Polish  Lutheran  Church  by  the  synod  of  Gostyn  to 
give  the  opposition  a  more  definite  and  vigorous  form ; 
but  the  matter  having — apparently  by  an  oversight  on 
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their  part — been  referred  to  the  University  of  Witten- 
berg, a  reply  adverse  to  their  purpones  was  received 
(Feb.  1568),  which  rendered  futile  further  opposition. 
The  nobles  of  the  land,  alarmed  by  the  successes  of  Ro- 
manism, now  urged  the  cessation  of  strife  between  the 
factions  of  Protestantism.  Edicts  from  the  throne,  then 
occupied  by  the  vacillating  Sigismund  Augustus,  had 
pointed  out  the  real  unity  of  belief  held  by  the  conflict- 
ing parties  by  exempting  them  from  a  proscription  de- 
creed against  sectaries;  and  when  the  diet  of  I^blin 
(1569),  at  which  the  union  of  Poland  and  Lithuania 
came  to  pass,  convened,  the  evangelical  nobles  present 
decided  that  a  synod  should  be  called  to  prepare  the 
way  for  establishing  a  national  Evangelical  Church. 
After  a  number  of  preliminary  conferences  had  been 
held,  the  synod  assembled  at  Sandomir,  April  9, 1570, 
and  continued  its  session  until  April  15.  Various  at- 
tempts to  establish  the  confession  of  one  party  m  the 
common  faitii  were  made  and  set  aside,  until  a  compro- 
mise was  effected  by  which  each  party  was  pledged  to 
maintaiu  fraternal  relations  with  the  others,  while  guard- 
ing its  own  confession  and  independent  Church  life. 

The  Sandomir  Agreement  was  not  a  measure  designed 
to  secure  identity  of  doctrinal  teaching,  but  a  provision 
to  effect  a  practical  comity  of  intercourse  between  sep- 
arate churches.  It  recognises  the  independence  of  the 
several  churches,  but  removes  the  principal  source  of 
trouble — the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper — from  the 
central  position  given  to  it  by  Lutheran  polemics  by 
emphasizing  the  agreement  of  the  different  confessions 
with  respect  to  the  leading  doctrinea  of  the  faith.  It 
provides  that  the  ministry  of  either  Church  might  con- 
duct the  worship  and  administer  the  sacraments  in  con- 
gregations of  the  other  churches,  though  under  restric- 
tions intended  to  guard  the  usages  and  discipline  of 
such  congregations.  It  binds  the  contracting  parties 
to  avoid  controversy  and  strife,  and  to  make  common 
cause  against  Romanism,  sectarianism,  and  all  other 
forces  hostile  to  the  Gospel ;  and  it  provides,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  all  important  matters  affecting  the  churches 
in  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  Samogitia  should  be  regulat- 
ed in  common,  and  that  deputies  from  all  the  churches 
should  attend  the  general  synods  held  by  any  one  of 
them.  A  synod  subsequently  held  (May  20, 1570),  at 
Posen,  and  largely  attended,  took  further  measures  to 
secure  the  practical  operation  of  the  Contensus  Sendomi- 
rienais;  and  the  course  of  events  from  that  time  has 
proved  that  agreement  as  constituti  ng  the  most  important 
fact  in  the  history  of  the  evangelical  churches  in  Po- 
land. Some  opposition  to  the  compromise  was  mani- 
fested, and  more  or  less  uneasiness  was  betrayed  from 
time  to  time;  but  the  action  of  the  general  synod  at 
Thorn,  in  1595,  in  re-enacting  the  Sandomir  resolutions, 
brought  the  dispute  to  a  final  settlement. 

See  Friese,  Batrage  zur  Ref.-Getch,  in  Polen  u.  Li- 
ihauen;  Fischer,  Vers,  einer  Gesch,  der  Ref,  m  Polen 
(Grfttz,  1855);  id.  Kirchengeach.  des  Kdnigreichs  Polen; 
Gindely,  Pontes  Rerum  Aualriacarum;  id.  Pontes  Re- 
rum  Historiacantm ;  Loscher,  Nistoria  Motuum;  Hart- 
knoch,  Prevss,  Kirchen'ffistorie;  Jablonski,  ffistoria 
Consensus  Sendomiriensis ;  Cosack,  Paul  Speratus^  Leben 
tt.  Lieder  (1861);  Schnaase,  Gesch.  der  evang,  Kirche 
Damigs  (Dantzic,  1863) ;  Eichhom,  Der  ermlandische 
Bisckof  u.  Cardinal  Hotius  (Mayence,  1854) :  Wenger- 
scius,  Slawmia  Reformatn,  Also  J.  G.  Walch,  Hist,  u. 
theoL  EinL  in  die  ReL-Sfreitigkeiten;  Zom,  Bist,  der 
zwischen  den  luth,  u.  re/,  Theologis  gehaltenen  CoUoqui- 
orum ;  Beck,  SgmboL  Bucher  der  evangeL-ref,  Kirche ; 
Niemeyer,  ColUctio  Confessionum^  etc,  pref.  p.  Ixx; 
Nitzsch,  tirkundenbuch  der  evang,  Umonj  etc — Herzog, 
Real'EncyHop,  s.  v. 

Sandoval,  Frat  Prudencio  dr,  a  Spanish  prel- 
ate and  h  istorian,  was  bon  i  at  V alladolid  about  1 560.  He 
was  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  was  appointed  historiog- 
rapher to  Philip  III,  who  employed  him  to  continue 
the  general  history  of  Ambrosio  Morales,  which  ap- 
'^ared  under  the  title  of  Histoid  de  los  Reyes  de  Costilla 


y  de  Leon,  Among  his  other  works  are  a  Hisioria  de  la. 
Vida  y  Hechos  del  Emperador  Carlos  K,  which  is  esteemed 
a  standard  work  and  has  been  translated  into  English, 
and  a  Crdnica  del  Emperador  de  EspafUi,  I>on  A  lot&o  \ 
VI f,  Sandoval  was  made  bishop  of  Tuy  in  1608,  and  j 
of  Pampeluna  in  1612.  He  died  at  Pampeluna,  March 
17, 1621.     See  Hoefer.  Nouv,  Biog,  Gsnirale,  s.  v. 

Sands,  Eusha,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York,  1830, 
and  was  converted  under  the  ministry  of  R.  S.  Foster. 
He  entered  the  New  York  East  Conference,  and  labor- 
ed in  Orient,  Greenport,  Brooklyn  (York  and  Warren 
streets),  Jamaica,  and  Patchogue.  By  diligeo t  st udy  and 
natural  gifts,  he  became  an  eloquent,  impreaaive,  and 
useful  minister.  He  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1868. 
— Minuies  of  Annual  Conferences,  1869,  p.  98. 

Sanduaky,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  JefiTerson  (now 
Marion)  County,  Ky.,  Jan.  11,  1798.  His  connection 
with  the  minisUry  extended  over  a  period  of  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  fifty  years,  and  embraced  a  dme  of  arduous 
labor  and  little  compensation.  His  death  took  place 
Oct.  15, 1874,  at  the  house  of  his  daughter,  Catharine 
Logan,  at  which  time  Mr.  Sandusky  was  a  member  of 
the  Kentucky  Conference.  He  was  a  man  of  marked 
character— brave,  unselfish,  just,  and  generous.  He  was 
master  of  the  system  of  theology  of  the  Church  to  which 
he  belonged,  clear  and  forcible  in  preaching,  and  greatly 
gifted  in  prayer. — Minuies  of  A  nnual  Conferences^  M.  £, 
Ch,,  South,  1875,  p.  223. 

Sand^rioh  lalanda,  or  Hawaiian  Isljikds,  the 
most  northerly  cluster  of  the  Polynesian  Archipelago, 
containing  twelve  ulands.  The  chain  extencfe  about 
360  miles  from  south-east  to  north-west,  and  lies  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  between  lat  18^  55'  and  22°  20'  N.,  and 
long.  154"^  55'  and  160°  15'  W.  The  hugest  ialand  is 
Hawaii,  containing  4040  square  miles ;  but  Oahu,  more 
central  and  having  a  good  harbor,  is  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment and  the  commercial  centre.  The  populatioa  kA 
the  islands  was  estimated  by  Cook  at  400,000— doubts 
less  an  exaggeration.  In  1832  the  ofiicial  census  gave 
130,813,  in  1850,84,165;  in  1860,69,800;  and  in  1872, 
56,899.  This  decrease  is  due  to  many  causes,  oi  which 
those  now  principally  active  may  be  traced  to  their  coo- 
tact  with  the  whit^.  "Before  missionary  operations 
commenced,  the  people  were,  if  not  in  the  lowest  state 
of  barbarism  in  which  men  are  ever  found,  yet  certainly 
in  a  very  low  state  of  intellectua],  social,  and  mural  de- 
basement. With  no  written  language;  with  no  coot- 
fortable  dwellings;  with  very  litde  clothing;  with  the 
family  constitution  in  rains,  unmitigated  licentiousne^ 
universal,  and  every  wild  passion  indulged  without  re- 
straint; the  people  were  *a  nation  of  drankarda,'  with  no 
laws  or  courts  of  justice.  The  people  of  all  ranks  were 
much  under  the  influence  of  superstitions  fears,  and  their 
religion,  in  connection  with  the  crael  rites  of  idol-wor- 
ship, was  in  a  great  measure  a  tabu  system — i.  e.  a  sys- 
tem of  religious  prohibitions  and  consecration^  whi<^ 
had  extended  itself  very  widely,  and  had  become  ex- 
ceedingly burdensome  under  the  direction  of  kings  and 
priests  who  use  the  system  to  accomplish  their  own 
purposes'*  (Newcomb).  Vancouver,  who  arrived  with 
Cook  in  1778,  and  returned  in  1792,  and  again  in  1794^ 
made  sincere  attempts  to  enlighten  the  natives.  His 
instructions  were  not  forgotten,  and,  by  a  spontaneous 
movement,  the  whole  nation  rose  up  to  destroy  their 
idols  and  temples  (1819-1820).  The  first  roissionariea 
to  these  islands  were  from  America — Hiram  Bingham 
and  Asa  Thuiston,  of  Andover  Theological  Seminar^'. 
They  arrived  at  Kailua,  April  4, 1820,  only  a  short  time 
after  the  decisive  battle  had  been  fought  which  h«i 
subdued  the  party  supporting  idolatry.  In  1822  the 
language  was  reduced  to  writing,  since  which  tiuM 
more  than  200  works,  mostly  educational  and  religious, 
have  been  published  in  Hawaiian.  The  total  number 
of  Protestant  missionaries  sent  to  the  islands,  derical 
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uid  knr,  indudiDg  their  wives,  is  156 — at  an  expense, 
up  to  1869,  of  $1,220,000.  The  whole  number  uf  per- 
sons admitted  to  the  Hawaiian  Protestant  churches  up 
to  1873,  indunve,  was  67,792 ;  and  the  total  member- 
»bip  of  the  same  churches  in  1873  was  12,288.  In  1826, 
John  Alexius  Aug.  Bachelot  was  appointed  apostolic  pre- 
fect of  the  islands,  and  arrived  at  Honolulu,  July  7, 1827, 
with  two  other  priests  and  four  laymen.  They  landed 
without  permission  from  the  authorities,  and  counte- 
nanced and  encouraged  those  who  became  their  adher- 
eou  in  various  violations  of  the  laws.  The  government 
at  last  (Dec,  1881)  sent  them  away  to  California;  but 
in  1839  the  French  government  sent  a  frigate  to  Hono- 
lulu, and  compelled  Kamehameha  III  to  declare  the 
Catholic  religion  free  to  all.  The  whole  number  of  the 
Catholic  population  of  the  islands  in  1872  was  stated  to 
be  23.000 — probably  an  exaggeration.  An  English  Re- 
formed Catholic  mission  was  sent  out  in  1862,  and  met 
with  favor  frooi  Kamehameha  V.  An  Anglican  bishop 
of  Hawaii  was  appointed,  who  remained  until  1870. 
Since  his  return  in  that  year  the  interest  in  the  mission 
hasdecreased  and  its  success  is  smalL  See  AppUtoni's  New 
A  mar,  Cydop.  a.  ▼. ;  Newcorob,  Cyclop,  of  Missions j  s.  v. 

Sandys  (or  Sandes),  Edwin,  D.D.,  an  English 
prelate.  He  was  bom  at  Hawkshead,  Lancashire,  Eng- 
land, in  1519,  and  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  became  influenced  in  favor  of  the  Ref- 
ormation. He  was  junior  proctor  of  the  university  in 
1542,  was  elected  master  of  Catharine  Hall  in  1547, 
and  was  about  the  same  time  vicar  of  Haversham, 
Bocks;  made  doctor  of  divinity  and  prebend  of  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Peterborough  in  1548,  and  of  Cariisle  in  1552; 
yioe-chancellor  of  Cambridge  in  1553.  Having  espoused 
the  cause  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  he  was  thrown  into  the 
Tower  in  1553,  and  remained  there  twenty-nine  weeks. 
Ue  neaped  and  fled  to  the  Continent  in  1554.  On  the 
death  of  Mary,  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  Elizabeth  one  of  the  nine  Protestant  divines 
who  were  to  hold  a  disputation  before  both  houses  of 
Parliament  with  the  same  number  of  the  Romish  per- 
soaaion.  He  was  made  bishop  of  Worcester  in  1559,  of 
London  in  1570,  aixl  archbishop  of  Yoi^  in  1576.  He 
died  Julv  10,  15JB8.  He  wrote  Sermons  on  Various  Oc- 
easums  (Lond.  1585,  4ro;  1616,  4ro;  Cambridge,  1841, 
Hvo).  He  assisted  in  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
\mwn  as  the  ^  Bishop's  Bible,'*  and  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners ap|x>iuted  to  revise  the  Liturgy*.  See  Whit- 
aker,  IJ/t  of  Edwin  Sandys  ;  AUibone,  Diet,  Brit,  and 
Amar,  A  vthorSy  a.  v. 

GSandys,  Sd^^in,  ^^tV,  son  of  archbishop  Sandys, 
was  bom  at  Worcestershire  about  1561.  He  was  edu- 
cated, under  Hooker,  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford ; 
made  probationer  fellow  in  1579,  and  prebendary  of 
Tork  in  1581.  Having  supported  the  succession  of 
James  I,  he  was  knighted  by  that  monarch  in  1603. 
He  was  an  influential  member  of  the  second  London 
Company  for  Virginia,  and  was  its  treasurer  in  1619; 
but  Spanish  influence  was  exerted  against  him,  and  in 
1620  king  James  forbade  his  re-election.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  work  entitled  Europa  Speculum,  or  a  View 
on  Surrey  of  the  State  of  Religion  in  the  Western  Part 
of  the  World,  etc  (1605,  4to,  with  numerous  later  edi- 
tiooa) : — The  Sacred  Hymns,  consisting  of  F^fty  Select 
Pnhu  of  David,  etc  (1615,  4to).  It  is  uncertain 
whether  this  version  was  performed  by  Sir  Edwin  or 
by  some  other  of  the  same  name  (Wood,  A  then,  Oxon, 
[Biiss>ed.],ii,474).  SeeAWihoue,DicLBrit,QndAtner. 
A  ntkors,  a.  ▼. ;  Appleton^s  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Sandys,  Oeorge,  an  Oriental  traveller,  was  the 
■ereoth  and  youngest  son  of  archbishop  Sandys,  and 
was  bom  at  Bishopsthorpe  in  1577.  He  entered  St. 
Mary^a  Hall,  Oxford,  and  travelled  in  the  East  from 
1610  tiB  1612.  In  1621  he  succeeded  his  brother  as  co- 
loflial  treasurer  of  Virginia,  and  while  in  that  colony 
completed  his  translation  of  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid, 
fietoming  to  England  in  1624,  he  was  appointed  a  gen- 


tleman of  the  king's  pri%'y  chamber.  He  died  at  Bex- 
ley  Abbey,  Kent,  the  residence  of  his  niece,  Lady  Mar- 
garet Wyatt,  in  1644. 

San  Brdeni,  in  Lamaism,  is  one  of  the  seven  sa- 
cred objects  which  are  placed  before  the  idols  in  the 
temples  of  the  Mongols,  Kalmucks,  and  ThibeUns.  It 
represents  a  white  elephant,  an  animal  regarded  with 
the  utmost  veneration  by  those  peoples,  insomuch  that 
the  loftiest  title  of  the  sovereigns  of  Birmah,  China,  and 
India  (the  former  "Great  Mogul")  is  "lord  of  the  while 
elephant,"  and  bloody  wars  have  been  waged  to  se- 
cure it  as  an  exclusive  right.— Vollmer,  Woiierb,  d.  My- 
thoL  8,  v. 

Sanford,  David,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bora  at  New  Milford,  Conn.,  in  1787,  and  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1755.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Church  at  Medway,  Mass.,  in  1773,  which  connection  he 
retained  until  his  death  in  1810.  He  published,  On  the 
Nature  and  Constitution  of  the  Law  given  to  Adam  in 
Paradise :  ^  On  the  Scene  of  Christ  in  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane  (Boston,  1810,  8vo). 

Sanford,  Hiram,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Cheshire,  Conn.,  Feb. 
27,  1805.  His  parents  removed  to  Homer,  N.  Y.,  while 
he  was  a  child.  While  quite  young,  he  professed  con- 
version and  united  with  the  Church.  After  ahput  eight 
years  spent  in  teaching  and  studying  in  Buffalo,  he 
joined  the  Genesee  Conference  Oct.  14,  1885.  He  be- 
came supernumerary  in  1851,  and  renuuned  in  this  re- 
lation until  1854,  when  he  was  superannuated,  and  so 
continued  until  bis  death,  which  occurred  in  Phelps, 
May  16,  1865.  Mr.  Sanford  was  modest,  very  industri- 
ous, and  faithful  in  every  place  he  occupied. — Minutes 
of  A  nnual  Conf,  1865,  p.  240. 

Sanford,  Joseph,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Vemon,  Vt.,  Feb.  6,  1797.  He  became  a  communi- 
cant in  the  Church  at  the  age  of  thirteen ;  pursued  part 
of  his  preparatory  course  at  Granville,  Washington  Coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  and  part  at  Ballston,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. ; 
graduated  at  Union  College  in  1820,  and  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  N.  J.,  in  1823 ;  was  licensed  by 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York  in  April,  1828;  was  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  from 
1828  till  1828,  and  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philadelphia,  from  1828  until  his  death,  Dec.  25, 1881. 
Mr.  Sanford's  only  publication  was  a  Farewell  Sermon, 
delivered  at  Brooklyn  in  1829  (8vo).  He  was  a  model 
pastor  and  a  most  effective  preacher.  See  Memoirs  of 
Joseph  Sanford,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Baird  (Phila.  1886, 
12mo);  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Anier.  Pulpit,  iv,  655; 
Al\3\)ovie,  Did,  Brit. and  Amer,  Authors, KX.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Sanga,  a  name  given  to  the  sacred  pilgrimage  of 
Isje,  a  central  province  of  Japan.  In  Isje  is  the  grand 
Mia,  or  temple  of  Tensio-Dai-Dsin,  which  is  the  model 
after  which  all  the  other  temples  are  built.  To  this 
place  the  religious  sect  of  the  Sintoists  requires  each  of 
its  adherents  to  make  a  pilgrimage  once  a  year,  or  at 
least  once  in  their  life. 

Sangallensis,  Codex.    See  Gall  (St.)  MS. 

Sangarius  (Xayyapioi;),  a  river-god,  is  described 
as  the  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  and  as  the  father  of 
Hecube.  The  river  Sangarius  (in  Phrygia)  itself  is  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  one  Saugas,  who  had  of- 
fended Rhea,  and  was  punished  by  her  by  being  changed 
into  water. — Smith,  IHct.  Gr.  and  Bom,  MythoL  s.  v. 

Sanger,  Zedekiah,  DlD.,  a  Unitarian  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bora  at  Sherburne,  Mass.,  Oct.  4, 
1748;  entered  Cambridge  July,  1767,  and  graduatetl 
with  high  honors  in  1771.  His  theological  studies  were 
pursued  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Jason  Haven,  of 
Dedham.  On  July  3,  1776,  he  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  church  in  Duxbury.  He  resigned 
his  charge  in  April,  1786,  on  account  of  impaired  eye- 
sight, and  engaged  in  secular  pursuits  for  two  or  three 
years.     On  Dec  17,  1788,  he  was  installed  as  the  col- 
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league  of  Rev.  John  Shaw,  Sooth  Bridgewater,  where 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days.  He  received  the  degree 
of  D.D.  from  Brown  University  in  1807.  He  died,  after 
a  short  illness,  Nov.  17, 1820.  His  published  works  are 
five  Ordination  Setynom  (1792-1812). — Sprague,  AtmaU 
of  the  Amer,  Pulpit^  viii,  99. 

Sangha,  an  assembly  or  chapfcer  of  Baddhist  priests. 

San-Gimignano,  Yincenzo  da,  an  Italian  paint- 
er, was  bom  in  Tuscany,  and  flourished  during  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  16th  century.  He  was  one  of  the  pupils 
of  Raphael,  who  esteemed  him  very  highly  for  the  soft- 
ness of  his  coloring  and  the  beautiful  paintings  in  wax 
with  which  he  ornamented  the  facades  of  several  pal- 
aces. During  the  sack  of  Rome  in  1527,  Yincenzo  fled 
to  San-Gimignano,  having  kxit  almost  all  his  works  and 
designs.  He  lived  only  a  short  time  after  this  misfort- 
une. His  works  are  very  rare,  one  being  in  the  Mu- 
seum at  Dresden — a  Madonna  with  the  In/ant  Jesus  and 
8t.  JoAn.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Ghiirale^  s.  v. 

8an-Q>iorgio,  Giaaantonio  di,  an  Italian  prelate, 
was  bom  at  Milan  in  1439.  Having  completed  his 
studies  at  the  University  of  Pavia,  he  opened  a  school 
of  canonical  law  in  that  city,  but  at  the  end  of  six  years 
returned  to  Milan.  He  there  became  a  member  of  the 
College  of  Jurists,  afterwards  provost  of  the  basilica  of 
St  Ambrose,  and  in  1479  was  made  bishop  of  Alexandria. 
In  1498  Alexander  Yi  bestowed  upon  him  the  cardinal's 
hat,  and  transferred  him  in  turn  to  Parma,  Frascati,  Al- 
bano,  and  Sabina.  This  prelate  was  employed  by  the 
popes  in  various  negotiations,  and  was  a  man  of  prudence 
and  great  learning.  He  died  at  Rome,  March  14, 1509. 
He  published  sevenU  works,  as  Commeniaria  super 
quarto  Decretalium : — De  AppeUatiombus : — De  Usibus 
Feudorum: — Lectura  super  Decretates. — Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Gineraley  s.  v. 

Sangra,  in  Hindi!  m>-thology,  was  a  daughter  of 
Wiswakarma  and  wife  of  the  Sun-god,  who  caused  his 
long  and  shining  hair  to  be  clipped  from  his  head  in 
order  that  Sangra,  who  could  not  endure  their  brilliant 
light,  might  remain  with  him. 

Sangrld,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  Wal- 
kures,  or  messengers  of  Odin,  who  elect  the  warriors  to 
be  slain  in  battle. 

Sdnhedrlm  (Hebraized  [see  Buxtorf,  Lex,  Chal- 
Talm.  8.  v.]  Sanhedrin,  l^nnJlJ^,  from  the  Greek  Si/n- 
edriujn,  trvviSpiov,  as  in  the  New  Test.  [Matt  v,  22; 
XX vi,  59;  Mark  xiv,  55;  xv,  1;  Luke  xxii,  66;  John 
xi.  47 ;  Acta  iv,  15;  v,  21,  27,  34;  vi,  12,  15;  xxii,  80; 
xxiii,  1, 6, 15, 20, 28 ;  xxiv,  20],  and  Josephus  [Life^  xii; 
Ant. xiv, 9, 3] ;  apocopated  '^I'lnSG,  plural  ni^nnnpO), 
the  supreme  council  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  and  before 
the  time  of  Christ,  In  the  Mishna  it  is  also  stvled 
•p^  n'^a,  J5c^-Z>ln,  " house  of  judgment;"  and  in  the 
Apocrypha  and  New  Test,  the  appellations  yipovtria^ 
^nate,  and  irpsofivrspiovj  presbytery^  seem  also  to  be 
applied  to  it  (comp.  2  Maoc.  i,  10;  Acts  v,  21;  xxii,  5; 
1  Mace,  vii,  33 ;  xii,  85,  etc.).  As  there  were  two  kinds 
of  Synedria,  viz.  the  supreme  or  metropolitan  Sanhe- 
drim, called  nbinn  •l^t'inDO,  the  Great  Sanhedrim 
(Mishna,  Sanhedrmy  i,  5),  and  provincial  councils  called 
npr^  r":"!0?Oi  ^  Snudl  Sanhedrim  (»&«i)— differing 
in  constitution  and  jurisdiction  from  each  other — we 
shall  describe  their  respective  organizations  and  func- 
tions separately,  and  dose  with  an  account  of  their 
history  (basing  our  statements  chiefly  on  Ginsbuig's 
article  in  Kitto*s  CyclopatUa). 

I.  The  Great  Saankedrimy  or  Supreme  Council— I, 
Number  of  Members  and  their  ClassiJication.—The 
Great  Sanhedrim,  or  the  supreme  court  of  justice  (r"^? 
binan  l*^^)  as  it  is  called  (Mishna,  Horajoth,  i,  5 ;  San- 
hedrin,  xi,  4),  or  Kar  *{ox4*'»  T''^  ^"^^t  '^  court  o/jus- 
tice^  thejudgment'haUy  because  it  was  the  highest  eccle- 
siastical and  civil  tribunal,  consisted  of  seventy-one 


members  (Mishna, 5afiA«dirM,ii, 4;  Shdmotk,u,T).  Tim 
is  the  nearly  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Jews  as  given 
in  the  Mishna  (Sanhedrin,  i,  6):  <<The  Great  Ssn- 
hedrim  consisted  of  seventy-one  judges.  How  is  tim 
proved  ?  From  Numb,  xi,  16,  where  it  is  said,  *  Gather 
unto  me  seventy  men  of  the  elders  of  IsraeL*  To  these 
add  Moses,  and  we  have  seventy-one.  NevertheleK, 
R.  Judah  savs  there  were  seventv."  The  same  differ- 
ence  made  by  the  addition  or  exclusion  of  Moses  ap- 
pears in  the  works  of  Christian  writers,  which  aooountc 
for  the  \'ariation  in  the  books  between  seventy  and 
seventy-one.  Baronius,  however  {Ad  Ann.  81,  §  lOX 
and  many  other  Roman  Catholic  writers,  tc^ether  with 
not  a  few  Protestants,  as  Drusius,  GroUos,  Prideanz, 
Jahn,  Bretschneider,  etc,  hold  that  the  true  number 
was  seventy-two,  on  the  ground  that  Eldad  stnd  Medad, 
on  whom  it  is  expressly  said  the  Spirit  rested  (Namh. 
xi,  26),  remained  in  the  camp,  and  should  be  added  to 
the  seventy  (see Hartmann, Verbindung desA,T.p.l^; 
Selden,  JJe  Synedr.  lib.  ii,  cap.  iv.). 

These  members  represented  three  dassee  of  the  na- 
tion, viz.  (a)  The  priests^  who  were  repreaeoted  by 
their  chiefs,  called  in  the  Bible  the  chief  priests  CSS^ 
CSnb?  risxn  =  w^i/rec  oX  iipx^^i^  of  whom  there 
were  most  probably  four-and-twenty  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  4, 
6 ;  with  Matt  xxvii,  1 ;  John  vii,  32 ;  xi,  47 ;  xii,  10). 
(ft)  The  elders,  D^ajDT  =  vpffffiv-npoi  (Matt,  xvi,  21 ; 
xxi,  23;  xxvi,  3,  47,*  57,  59;  xxvii,  1,  8,  12,  20,  41: 
xxviii,  12 ;  Mark  viii,  31 ;  xi,  27 ;  xiv,  43,  53 ;  Luke  ix, 
22 ;  XX,  1 ;  xxii,  52 ;  John  viii,  9 ;  Acta  ir,  5,  23 ;  vi. 
12;  xxiii,  14;  xxv,  15);  also  called  the  elders  of  the 
people  (dpxovnc  tov  \aoif,  Acts  iv,  8.  with  ver.  5),  be^ 
cause  they  were  the  heads  of  the  families  and  tribes  of 
the  people,  for  which  reason  irpeafivnpoi  and  dprowf^ 
are  also  synecdochically  used  for  /3ot;Xi7  and  awtdpwv 
(Luke  xxiii,  13;  xxiv,  20;  AcU  iii,  17,  etc);  these 
elders,  who  most  probably  were  also  tw^ity-fonr  in 
number  (Rev.  iv,  4),  were  the  representatives  of  the  laity, 
or  the  people  generally,  (c)  The  scribes  (q.  r.)  or 
lawyers  (D'^'IDIO  =  ypappantg),  who,  as  the  inter- 
preters of  the  law  in  ecclesiastical  and  civil  matt^^ 
represented  that  particular  portion  of  the  community 
which  consisted  of  the  literary  laity,  and  most  probably 
were  twenty-two  in  number.  As  the  chief  priests,  ei- 
ders, and  scribes  constituted  the  supreme  court,  these 
three  classes  are  frequently  employed  in  the  New  Test. 
as  a  periphrasis  for  the  word  Sanhedrim  (Matt,  xxvl,  3. 
57,  59;  xxvii,  41;  Mark  viii,  31;  xi,27;  xiv,  48,  53; 
XV,  1 ;  Luke  ix,  22;  xx,  1 ;  xxii,  66;  Acts  v,  21 ;  vi, 
12;  xxii,  30;  xxv,  15);  while  John,  who  does  not  at 
all  mention  the  Sadducees,  uses  the  term  Pharisees  to 
denote  the  Sanhedrim  (i,  24 ;  iv,  1 ;  viii,  3 ;  xi,  46, 
etc). 

2.  Qualijication  and  Recognition  of  Menders. — ^Thc 
qualifications  for  membership  were  both  very  minute 
and  very  numerous.  The  applicant  had  to  be  morally 
and  physically  blameless.  He  had  to  be  middle-aged, 
tall,  good-looking,  wealthy,  learned  (both  in  the  divine 
law  and  diverse  branches  of  profane  science,  such  as  med- 
icine, mathematics,  astronomy,  magic,  idolatry,  etc),  iu 
order  that  he  might  be  able  to  judge  in  these  matters. 
He  was  required  to  know  several  languages,  so  that  tb« 
Sanhedrim  might  not  be  dependent  upon  an  interpreter 
in  case  any  foreigner  or  foreign  question  came  before 
them  (Menachothj  65  a;  Sanhedrin,  17  a;  Maimonides, 
lad  Ha-Chezaka,  Hilchoth  Sanhedrin,  ii,  1-8).  Very 
old  persons,  proselytes,  eunuchs,  and  Nethinim  were  in- 
eligible because  of  their  idiosyncrasies;  nor  oould  such 
candidates  be  elected  as  had  no  children,  because  they 
could  not  sympathize  with  domestic  affairs  (Mishna, 
fforajothj  i,  4;  Sanhedrtn,  86  b);  nor  thoee  who  could 
not  prove  that  they  were  the  legitimate  offspring  of  a 
priest,  Levite,  or  Israelite,  who  played  dice,'  lent  roonc>' 
on  usury,  flew  pigeons  to  entice  others,  or  dealt  in  prod- 
uce of  the  Sabbatical  year  (Mishna,  SanhedHn,  iii,  3). 
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To  addidoo  to  all  these  qnalifications,  a  candidate  for 
the  Great  Sanbedrim  was  required,  first  of  all,  to  have 
been  a  judge  in  his  native  town ;  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  there  to  the  Small  Sanhedrim,  which  sat  at 
the  Temple  moant  or  at  its  entrance  (H^an  10  or 
r^an  ■*!!  nra),  thence  again  to  have  been  advanced 
to  the  second  Small  Sanhedrim,  which  sat  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Temple  hall  (JT^tyn  nro  or  b'^n),  before 
he  could  be  received  as  member  of  the  seventy-one 
{Sanhedrm,  82  a,  88  b ;  Maimonides,  lad  lia'Chtzaka, 
llUAoth  SanMednn,  ii,  8). 

The  ordination  took  place  when  the  candidate  was 
first  appointed  judge  in  his  native  place.  In  olden 
days  every  ordained  teacher  could  ordain  his  disciples ; 
afterwards^  however,  the  sages  conferred  this  honor 
upon  Hillel  I,  B.C.  30 ;  it  was  then  decreed  that  no  one 
should  be  ordained  without  the  permission  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Sanhedrim  (K^bS) ;  that  the  president  and 
the  vice-president  should  not  ordain  in  the  absence  of 
each  other,  but  that  both  should  be  present;  and  that 
any  other  member  may  ordain  with  the  permission  of 
the  president  and  the  assistance  of  two  non-ordained 
persons,  as  no  ordination  was  valid  if  it  was  effected  by 
less  than  three  persons  (Mishna,  Staihedriny  i,  3).  The 
ordination  was  effected,  not  by  the  laying-on  of  hands 
on  the  head  of  the  elder,  but  bj*  their  calling  him  rabbi, 
and  aa3riiig  to  him, "  Behold,  thou  art  ordained,  and  hast 
authority  to  judge  even  cases  which  involve  pecuniary 
fines"  (Maimonides,  ibid,  iv,  1-4). 

The  Sanhedrim  was  presided  over  by  a  president 
called  Nad  (K^izpS)  =  prince,  patriarch,  and  a  vice- 
president  styled  -p^  n-^a  nsj,  the  father  of  the  house 
of  judgment.  The  power  of  electing  these  high  officials 
was  vested  in  the  corporate  assembly  of  members,  who 
conferred  these  honors  upon  those  of  their  number  who 
were  most  distinguished  for  wisdom  and  piety.  The 
king  was  the  only  one  disqualified  for  the  presidential 
throne,  because  according  to  the  Jewish  law  it  is  for- 
bidden to  differ  from  him  or  to  contradict  his  state- 
ment; but  the  high-priest  might  be  elected  patriarch 
provided  he  had  the  necessary  qualifications  (Sanhe- 
drui,  18  b;  Maimonides,  lad  Ha-Chezaka,  Hilchoth 
Sankedrin,  ii,  3).  After  the  death  of  Hillel  1,  however, 
the  presidency  became  hereditary  in  his  family  for  thir- 
UxD.  generations.  See  Hillel  I.  The  functions  of  the 
yad  or  the  patriarch  were  more  especially  external. 
Being  second  to  the  king,  the  Nasi  represented  the 
civil  and  religious  interests  of  the  Jewish  nation  before 
the  Roman  government  abroad,  and  before  the  different 
Jewish  congregations  at  home;  while  in  the  Sanhedrim 
itself  he  was  simply  the  reciting  and  first  teacher.  The 
rice-president,  on  the  other  hand,  had  his  sphere  of 
labor  more  especially  within  the  Sanhedrim.  It  was 
his  office  to  lead  and  control  their  discussions  on  dis- 
poted  points;  hence  his  appellation,  *' father  of  the 
hooae  of  judgment."  Next  to  the  vice-president,  or  the 
third  in  rank  in  the  Sanhedrim,  was  the  t23n,  aage, 
Tfferte,  whose  office  it  was  to  hear  and  examine  the 
pending  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  then  to  bring  it 
before  the  court  for  discussion.  This  dignitary  we  first 
Bieet  with  under  the  presidency  of  Gamaliel  U,  the 
teacher  of  the  apostle  Paul  [see  Gamaliel],  and  his 
«»  Smon  II  (^Horqjoth,  13;  Tomphta  Sanhedrin,  cap. 
rii ;  Frankel,  Monatnchrift,  i,  848).  Besides  these  high 
fim^ionaricA,  there  were  sundry  servants  not  members 
of  the  seventy-one,  such  as  two  judges'  scribes  p1^p*iD 
■pS'^JT),  or  notaries,  one  of  whom  registered  the  rea- 
Mu  for  acquittal,  and  the  other  the  reasons  for  con- 
deonation  (Mbhna,  Sanhedrin,  iv,  3) ;  and  other  menial 
oiBetala,deiiomiiuited  Q*^*1^t9, 1^^  n->a  "^^^b  =  vir?;- 
^iryf^  vpoKTUtp  (Matt  v,  25;  xxvi,  58;  Mark  xiv,  54, 
&:  Lake  xii,  58;  John  vii,  82, 45;  xvui,  3, 12, 18,  22; 
zix,  6;  Acts  V,  22,  26 ;  xxiii,  2,  etc). 


8.  Place,  Time,  and  Order  tn  which  the  Sestions  were 
held, — ^There  seems  not  to  have  been  any  prescribed 
place  for  holding  the  sessions  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Sanhedrim's  existence.  In  all  probability  they  were 
held  in  some  place  adjoining  the  Temple,  as  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  sanctuary  was  deemed  specially  appro- 
priate for  the  solemn  assemblies  which  had  to  decide 
upon  the  most  momentous  questions  affecting  life  and 
death,  time  and  eternity.  It  was  Simon  ben-Shetach 
(RC.  110-66)  who  built  the  Hall  of  Squares  (PSCb 
Pi'^TftH),  or,  noore  briefly,  the  Gaziih  (P'^tji),  where 

both  the  Sanhedrim  and  the  priests  permanently  held 
their  meetings.  This  basilica,  the  floor  of  which  was 
made  of  hewn  square  stones — whence  its  name  ( Yoma, 
25  a) — was  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  south  side  of 
the  Temple  court,  the  northern  part  extending  to  the 
court  of  the  priests  (^Ip),  and  the  southern  part  to 
the  court  of  the  Israelites  (bin);  it  was  thus  lying  be- 
tween these  two  courts,  and  had  doors  into  both  of  them 
(Mishna,  S€mhedrin,  xi,  2 ;  Pea,  iii,  6 ;  Middoth,  v,  3, 4 ; 
Herzfeld,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  i,  394  sq.;  Jost, 
Geschichte  des  Judenihums,  i,  145,  275).  See  Temple. 
This  hall  henceforth  became  the  prescribed  court  for 
the  sessions  of  the  Sanhedrim.  The  assembling  of 
the  Sanhedrim  in  the  high-priest's  house  was  illegal. 
Equally  illegal  was  the  assumption  of  the  presidency 
by  this  sacerdotal  functionary  over  this  supreme  court 
recorded  in  the  New  Test.  (Matt,  xxvi,  3;  Acts  v,  21, 
27 ;  xxiii,  2),  as  Gamaliel  I  was  then  the  legitimate 
president  (Pesachim,  88  b).  When  it  is  remembered 
that  this  sacred  office  was  at  that  time  venial,  and  that 
the  high-priest  was  the  creature  of  the  Romans,  this 
priestly  arrogance  will  not  be  matter  of  surprise.  "  For- 
ty years  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  [i.  e.  while 
the  Saviour  was  teaching  in  Palesdne],  the  sessions  of 
the  Sanhedrim  were  removed  from  the  Hall  of  Squares 
to  the  Halls  of  Purchase''  (Sabbath,  15  a;  ^6o<2a  Sara, 
8  b),  on  the  east  side  of  the  Temple  mount. 

The  Sanhedrim  sat  every  day  from  the  tormination 
of  the  daily  morning  sacrifice  till  the  daily  evening  sac- 
rifice, with  the  exception  of  the  Sabbath  and  festivals, 
when  they  retired  to  the  synagogue  on  the  Temple 
mount  and  delivered  lectures  (Sanhedrin,  88  b;  Mai- 
monides, lad  Ha-Chetaka,  Biichoth  Sanhedrin,  iii,  1). 
The  order  in  which  they  sat  was  as  follows :  the  presi- 
dent (i<^ip3)  sat  in  an  elevatod  seat;  on  his  right  hand 
sat  the  vice-president  (*p^  P'^S  3K),  and  at  his  left 
the  chakdm  (SSH),  or  referee;  while  the  members, 
seated  on  low  cushions,  with  their  knees  bent  and  crossed 
in  the  Oriental  fashion,  were  arranged,  according  to 
their  age  and  learning,  in  a  semicircle,  so  that  they 
could  see  each  other,  and  all  of  them  be  seen  by  the 
president  and  vice-president.  The  two  notaries  stood 
before  them,  one  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left. 
Before  them  sat  three  rows  of  disciples  C'l''^.^'? 
D^^asn),  in  places  appropriate  to  their  respective  at- 
tainments. From  the  first  of  these  rows  the  ranks  of 
the  judges  were  always  filled  up.  When  those  of  the 
second  row  took  their  seat  in  the  first,  those  of  the 
third  took  the  seats  of  the  second,  while  members  of 
the  congregation  generally  were  selected  to  fill  the 
lowest  places  vacated  in  the  third  row  (Mishna,  Sanhe- 
drin,  iii,  3,  4 ;  Maimonides,  ibid,  i,  3).  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  all  the  seventv-one  members  were  not 
required  to  be  present  in  their  seats,  so  that  most  of 
them  could  attend  to  their  business,  since  twenty-three 
members  formed  a  quorum.  Less  than  this  number 
during  any  part  of  the  session  was  illegal ;  hence  before 
one  could  go  out  he  was  obliged  to  look  round  in  order 
to  ascertain  that  there  was  the  legal  quorum  without 
him  (Sanhedrin,  88  b ;  Tos^hta  Skekalim,  at  the  end ; 
Maimonides,  Hilchoth  Sanhedrin,  iii,  2). 

4.  Jmisdiction  of  the  Sanhedrim, — Being  both  legis- 
lative and  administrative,  the  functions  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim in  the  theocracy  extended  to  the  institution  of  or- 
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dinancm  and  the  deflnition  olAitfutvl  [Winf"  in  «w1e»i- 
■arit-il  matlcra,  as  well  u  to  the  adjuiliciiinn  of  rcr]«u- 
anical  and  (ecular  qlle«tinll^  including  even  political 
mittrn.  The  tribunal  hail,  in  the  Hnt  place,  to  inter 
prct  the  divine  law,  and  to  iUt«rmiiie  the  exlennon  oi 

memlwra  of  the  Sanliedrim  were  not  only  the  nn»l 
■killed  in  the  written  word  oTGnil,  but  were  the  bearer* 


nil! 


preileceasora,  and  which  they  again  in  nncceuion  handed 
down  to  the  other  members  of  tbia  body.  Thua  th« 
Sanhedrim  had  (o)  to  watoh  over  tbe  purity  and  lepal- 
iiy  of  Che  prieata  who  miniMered  in  holy  things.  For 
this  purpose  they  appointed  trustworthy  pennna  to 
family  register*  ("i^pnt"'  ^DO,s«Hii^jtM)oflhe  priests 
in  Kfcypi,  Babylon,  and  in  all  places  where  the  Jews  te- 
nded, stALing  the  nnmes,  and  giving  all  the  particulars 
both  of  tlie  head  of  the  family  and  all  his  male  descend- 
ants, and  to  supply  every  priest  with  such  a  document 
attested  hy  the  Sanhedrim,  inasmuch  ss  those  priests 

proscribed  marria pes  were  disipiaiified  for  ministering  in 
hoJy  thiui^K,  and  were  ordered, to  divest  themselves  of 
their  aaccnlotal  robes  and  put  on  mooming  (Mishtia, 
Siaihedrm,  i,  6;  MuidotA,  r,  4t  Brckorolh,  45  a;  To- 
irphla  Chaijiga,  cap.  ii;  Josephiis,  Coal.  Apion.  i,  7). 
(6)  To  try  cases  of  unchasiity  on  tbe  part  of  priests' 
daonhlers,  and  marrieil  women  who  were  accused  by 
their  liusliands  of  infidelity,  which  were  questions  ofltfe 
■lid  ileath   (Mishna,  Sola,  i,  4t  Smirdrin,  62  a),     (c) 

(Vom  the  living  God  to  serve  idols  (ibid,  i,  6).  (rf)  To 
bring  to  trial  false  pmpheta  or  any  heretic  who  pro- 
mulKsted  doctrines  contrary  to  the  tenets  of  the  scribes 
or  tbe  Sanhedtim  (D^^tlio  ^^S^t);  "Such  a  one  ia 
not  to  be  executed  by  the  tribunal  of  his  native  place, 
"iir  by  the  tribunal  at  Jahne,  but  by  the  supreme  court 
uf.lerusaiem;  he  is  to  be  kept  till  the  forthcoming  fes- 
tival, and  to  be  executed  on  tkt  fativat,"  aa  it  is  wiictea 


(Deul.xvii.  I3)."andall  the  people  shall  hear  and  fear, 
and  do  tuj  more  presumptuously"  (Mishna.  Strthedri.'^ 
xi,  3,  i;  eomp,  aldo  Malt,  nxvi,  "  ■■    ~~      .  - 

;tix,7!  Aclsiv,2;  v,  28;  vi,  13). 
this  is  the  remark  of  our  Saviour.  "It  cannot  be  that  ■ 
pnigifaet  perish  nut  of  Jeniaalem"  (Luke  xiii,  &t,  with 
Josephus,  Anl.  xiv.  9,  3).  (r)  Tn  see  that  neither  the 
king  nor  the  high-priest  shiHild  act  cnntrai?'  to  i  he  law 
ofliod.  Thus  the  Talmud  tells  u*  thai  AlexaitderJaii- 
niens  waa  summoned  before  the  Sanhedrim  to  witnee 
the  trial  of  his  servant,  who  had  committed  mnnier 
(lt.C.  XC),  under  the  presidency  of  Simon  ben-Sheiach 
(Simhnlrin,  19  a),  and  we  know  that  Herod  had  to  ap- 
pear before  this  tribunal  to  answer  for  hia  conduct  (Jo- 
sephus. Anl.  xiv,  9.  4).  (/)  To  determine  whether  a 
war  with  any  nation  eonCemplaled  by  the  king  is  to  be 
waged,  and  to  give  the  sovereign  permission  to  do  so 
(SinAfdrin,  i,  fii  ii.  4).  (g)  To  decide  whether  the 
boundaries  of  the  holy  city  or  the  precincts  of  the  Tem- 
ple are  to  be  enlarged,  inasmuch  as  it  waa  only  by  the 
dedt>ion  of  the  Sanhedrim  that  these  additions  coi^  be 
included  in  the  consecrated  ground  (ibid,  i,  5;  SMuelA, 
H  a),  (h)  To  appoint  the  provincial  Sanhedrim,  or 
courts  ofjustjce  ( Saiilutlrvi,  i,  G;  Grmara,  ibid.  6S  b; 
Toteph/n  Sanhedria^  cap.  vii;  ibid.  Chii^iffa^  cap.  ii; 
Jtniiilrm  AcinAnfrH,  i,  19  b).     (i)  To  regulate  the  cal- 


appoiniing  intercalary  days  (SaniidiiK,  10  b).  This 
jurisdiction  of  the  Sanheilrim  was  recognised  by  all  the 
.lews  both  in  Palestine  and  in  (breign  lands  (Acta  ix,2; 
xxvi,  10;  with  Mishna.  JfmoIil.Ti,  10;  Totrpltta  Sat- 
Mrin,  cap.  vii;  Chngiffa,  EMp.  ii).  Thereby  tbia  au- 
preme  couit  secured  unity  of  (iuth  and  uniformitj  of 
practice. 

-Tbe 


people  whom  they  represenled  were  especially  seen 
heir  administration  of  the  Uw.  They  alwai-s  acted 
upon  the  principle  that  the  accused  was  innocent  till  he 
'  ■  be  proved  guilty.  Hence  they  always  manifeMed 
xiety,  in  their  moile  of  conducting  the  trial,  to  clear 
rraigned  rather  than  secure  hi*  coademoatioii,  ee- 
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peciin;  in  matters  of  life  and  death.  Their  axiom  was 
that  **the  Sanhedrim  is  to  save,  not  to  destroy  life'' 
(SonMriu,  42  b).  Hence  no  man  could  be  tried  and 
condemned  in  his  absence  (John  vii,  51) ;  and  when  the 
iccused  was  brought  before  the  tribunal,  the  president 
of  the  Saobedriro  at  the  very  outset  of  the  trial  solemn- 
\x  admonished  the  witnesses,  pointing  out  to  them  the 
preciousness  of  human  life,  and  earnestly  beseeching 
tbem  carefully  and  calmly  to  reflect  whether  they  had 
not  overlooked  some  circumstances  which  might  favor 
the  imiocence  of  the  accused  {Sankedrinj  37  a).  £ven 
the  attoidants  were  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  discus- 
sion, if  a  mild  sentence  could  thereby  be  procured ;  while 
those  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  who,  during  the  debate, 
unoe  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  acquitting  the  ac- 
cnsed,  could  not  any  more-  give  their  votes  for  his  con- 
demnation at  the  end  of  the  trial.  The  taking  of  the 
votes  always  began  from  the  junior  member  and  grad- 
ually went  on  to  the  senior,  in  order  that  the  lowest 
membera  might  not  be  influenced  by  the  opinion  of  the 
highest  (iSdd,  32  a).  In  capital  offences,  it  required  a 
majority  of  at  least  two  to  condemn  the  accused ;  and 
when  the  trial  was  before  a  quorum  of  twenty-three,  or 
l^fbre  the  SmeUl  Sanhedrim,  which  consisted  of  this 
number,  thirteen  members  had  to  declare  for  the  guilt 
(Mishna,  Sanhedrm,  iv,  1 ;  Gemara,  Snd,  2  a,  40  a).  In 
trials  of  capital  offences,  the  verdict  of  acquittal  could 
be  given  on  the  same  day,  but  that  of  guilfy  had  to  be 
resenred  for  the  following  day,  for  which  reason  such 
trials  could  not  commence  on  the  day  preceding  the 
Sabbttb  or  a  festivaL  No  criminal  trial  could  be  car- 
ried through  in  the  night  (Mbhna,  ibid,  iv,  1 ;  Gemara, 
ibid,  32).  The  judges  who  condemned  a  criminal  to 
death  had  to  fast  all  day  (Sanhedrin,  63  a).  The  con- 
demned was  not  executed  the  same  day  on  which  the 
Kntence  was  passed ;  but  the  votes  pro  and  con  having 
been  taken  by  the  two  notaries,  the  members  of  the 
iianhedrim  assembled  together  on  the  following  day  to 
examine  the  discussion,  and  to  see  whether  there  was 
any  contradicrion  on  the  part  of  the  judges  (Mishna, 
Sanhedrm,  iv,  1 ;  Gemara,  ibitL  39  a).  If  on  the  way  to 
execution  the  criminal  remembered  that  he  had  some- 
thing fresh  to  adduce  in  his  favor,  he  was  led  back  to 
the  nibanal,  and  the  validity  of  his  statement  was  ex- 
amined. If  he  himself  could  say  nothing  more,  a  her- 
ald preceded  him  as  he  was  led  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, and  exclaimed,  **  A,  son  of  B,  has  been  found  guilty 
of  death,  because  he  committed  such  and  such  a  crime 
according  to  the  testimony  of  O  and  D ;  if  any  one  knows 
anything  to  clear  him,  let  him  come  forward  and  de- 
dwe  it"  (Mishna,  ibid,  vi,  1).  Oemency  and  human- 
ity, however,  were  manifested  towards  him  even  when 
his  criminalitv  was  bevond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  and 
vben  the  law  had  to  take  its  final  course.  Before  his 
exeeation,  a  stupefying  beverage  was  administered  to 
the  oiDderoned  by  pioiui  women  to  deprive  him  of  con- 
Kifwsnese  and  leesen  the  pain  (Sanhedrittf  43  a,  with 
Matt  xxvii,  48;  Mark  xv,  23,  36;  Luke  xxiii,  36; 
Mo  xix,  29,  30).  The  property  of  the  executed  was 
not  confiscated,  but  passed  over  to  his  heirs  {SanAe- 
rfrm,  48  b).  Tlie  only  exception  to  this  leniency  was 
ooe  who  gave  himself  out  as  the  Messiah,  or  who  led 
the  people  astray  from  the  doctrines  of  their  fathers 
{mi:T  r^O^=3rXavovc;  Matt,  xxvii,  63 ;  Luke  xiii, 
33;  Acts  iv,  2;  v,  28).  Such  a  one  had  io  endure  all 
the  rigors  of  the  law  without  any  mitigation  (Sanhe- 
**■,  36  h,  67  a).  He  could  even  be  tried  and  con- 
demned the  same  day  or  in  the  night  (Tosephta  Sanhe- 
^  x;  Matt,  xxvii,  1,  2). 

As  to  the  different  punishments  which  the  Sanhe- 
drim bad  the  power  to  inflict,  though  they  were  com- 
•wwurate  with  the  gravity  of  the  offences  which  fell 
»iAin  their  jurisdiction  to  try,  and  embraced  both  cor- 
poral (Acts  V,  40 ;  Mishna,  Manoth,  iii,  1-6)  and  capi- 
tal punishments,  yet  even  thb  supreme  court  was  re- 
^ticted  to  four  modes  of  taking  life — viz.  by  stoning. 


burning,  beheading,  and  strangling  (n&'^*^t)  hb'^pD 
p3ni  yyn).  These  four  modes  of  execution  were  the 
only  legal  ones  among  the  Jews  from  time  immemorial 
(Mishna,  Sanhecbin,  vii,  1),  and  cotdd  be  inflicted  either 
by  the  Great  Sanhedrim  or  by  the  Small  Sanhedrim. 
According  to  the  Gospel  of  John,  however,  the  Jews  de- 
clare {tjfxlv  ovK  t^soTtv  AvoKTiivai  ovdh>a)f  "  It  is  not 
lawful  for  us  to  put  any  man  to  death"  ( xviii,  31 ), 
which  agrees  with  the  remark  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
that  "  forty  years  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
the  power  of  inflicting  capital  ptmishment  was  taken 
away  from  IsraeP  { Sanhtdrin.  i,  beginning;  vii,  2, 
p.  24).  But  this  simply  means  that  without  the  con- 
firmation of  the  sentence  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  proc- 
urator, the  Jews  had  not  the  power  to  carry  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Sanhedrim  into  execution.  This  is  4iot 
only  confirmed  by  Josephus,  who  tells  us  that  the  Phar- 
isees complained  to  the  procurator  Albinus  about  the 
assumption  to  execute  capital  punishment  on  the  part 
of  the  Sadducflum  high-priest  {A  nt.  xx,  9, 1),  but  by  the 
appeal  of  Paul  to  the  chief  captain  (Acts  xxii,  25-30), 
and  especially  by  the  whole  manner  in  which  the  trial 
of  Jesus  was  conducted.  The  stoning  of  Stephen  (vii, 
54,  etc.)  was  the  illegal  act  of  an  enraged  multitude,  as 
Josephus  {Ant.  xx,  9,  1)  expressly  declares  the  execu- 
tion of  the  apostle  James  during  the  absence  of  the  proc- 
urator to  have  been. 

II.  The  Small  Sanhedrim. — 1.  Members,  Con$tituiion, 
etc.  —  This  judicial  court  consisted  of  twenty- three 
members,  who  were  appointed  by  the  Great  Sanhedrim 
(  Mishna,  iSanA^rtff,  i,  5,  6),  and  a  president  (K^BI^, 
ercellemy^  as  their  head  (ibid,  i,  6;  Horajoth,  4  b). 
They  had  the  power  not  only  to  judge  civil  cases,  but 
also  such  capital  offences  as  did  not  come  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court  (Mishna,  Sanhedrin, 
i,  4;  iv,  1).  Such  provincial  courts  were  appointed  in 
every  town  or  village  which  had  no  less  than  120  rep- 
resentative men  C'^T'O  JO) — i.  e.  twenty-three  judges, 
three  ranks  of  disciples  of  twenty-three  persons  each 
(= sixty-nine),  ten  constant  attendants  in  the  synagogue 

(nossn  n'^a  btu  ■j-'sbtta  rri^r ),  two  judges' nou- 

ries,  the  one  to  write  down  the  arguments  for  and  the 
other  the  arguments  against  the  accused's  innocence; 
two  court  servants  to  administer  the  forty  stripes  save 
one,  and  to  wait  upon  the  judges;  two  judges,  two  wit- 
nesses, two  counter- witnesses,  two  witnesses  to  gainsay 
the  counter-witnesses,  two  almoners,  and  one  additional 
to  distribute  the  alms,  one  physician,  one  scribe  (""bab), 
and  one  schoolmaster  for  children— in  all  120  (Sanhedrin, 
17  b;  Maimouides,  lad  Ba-Chezaka,  Bikhoth  Sanke- 
drin,  i,  10). 

2.  Place,  Time,  and  Order  m  tohich  the  Sessions  were 
ff eld,— In  the  provinces  these  courts  of  justice  were  at 
first  held  in  the  market-place,  but  afterwards  in  a  room 
adjoining  the  synagogue  (Jervsalem  Sanhedrit^,  i,  1; 
Baba  Metsia,  li,  8),  for  the  same  reason  which  made 
the  Great  Sanhedrim  hold  their  sittings  in  the  Hall  of 
Squares,  in  the  inner  court  of  the  Temple.  They  sat 
every  Monday  and  Thursday,  being  market-days  {Baha 
Rema,  82  a;  Kathuboth,  3  a),  from  the  termination  of 
morning  prayer  till  the  sixth  hour  ( Mainoonides,  HU-- 
choth  Sanhedrin,  iii,  1).  The  order  in  which  they  were 
ranged  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Great  Sanhedrim. 
There  were  two  of  these  lesser  <x>urts  of  justice  in  Jeru- 
salem itself;  one  sat  at  the  entrance  to  the  Temple 
mount,  and  the  other  at  the  entrance  to  the  Temple 
hall  (Mishna,  Sanliedrin,  ix,  2),  which  on  special  occa- 
sions met  together  with  the  Great  Sanhedrim  (Sanhe- 
drin, 88  b).  There  was  no  appeal  to  the  Great  Sanhe- 
drim against  the  decision  of  this  lesser  Sanhedrim.  Only 
when  the  opinion  of  the  judges  was  divided  did  they 
themselves  consult  with  the  supreme  court.  The  stripes 
to  which  offenders  were  sentenced  were  given  in  the 
synagogue  by  the  officer  already  mentioned  (Mark  xiii, 
9,  with  Matt,  x,  17;  xxiii,  34),  and  it  is  evidently  to 
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inch  a  local  Sanhedrim  that  reference  is  made  in  Matt. 
v,22;  X,  17;  Mark  xui,  9. 

Besides  these  two  courts,  there  was  also  one  consist- 
ing of  three  judges.  Within  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
court  came  suits  fbr  debts,  robbery,  bodily  injuries,  com- 
pensation for  damages;  thefts  which  involved  a  two- 
fold, fourfold,  or  fivefold  value  to  the  proprietor  (Exod. 
nxii,  1-9) ;  rapes,  seduction,  slander,  and  all  minor  of- 
fences (Mishna,  Sanhedrwy  i,  1-8;  iii,  1).  There  were 
in  Jerusalem  alone  890  such  Sanhedrims. 

III.  Origin,  Devdopmenl,  and  ExtincHon  of  the  San- 
hedrim,— According  to  the  most  ancient  Jewish  tradi- 
tion, the  Sanhedrim  was  instituted  by  Moses,  when  he 
appointed,  according  to  the  command  of  God,  seventy 
elders,  who,  together  with  him  as  their  president,  were 
to  act  as  magistrates  and  judges  (Numb,  xi,  16-24), 
thus  constituting  the  first  Sanhedrim  with  its  seventy- 
one  members  (Mishna,  Sanhedrin,  i,  6 ;  Gremara,  Und,  2). 
Hence  the  so-called  Jerusalem  Targum  paraphrases 
Exod.  XV,  27, "  And  they  came  to  Elim,  and  there  were 
there  twelve  fountains  of  water,  answering  to  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel;  and  seventy  palm-trees,  answering  to 
the  seventy  elders  of  the  Sanhedrim  of  Israel,**  while  the 
other  Chaldee  versions  express  the  judicial  courts  and 
colleges  of  the  remotest  antiquity  by  the  name  Sanhe- 
drim (comp.  Targum,  Isa.  xxviii,  6 ;  Ruth  iii,  11;  iv,  1 ; 
Psa.  cxl,  10:  Eccles.  xii,  12).  Hence,  too,  the  offices 
of  prraident  and  vice-president  are  traced  to  Moses  {Je- 
rusalem Sola,  ix,  10).  In  the  time  of  the  kings,  we  are 
assured,  Saul  was  president  of  the  Sanhedrim  in  his 
reign,  and  his  son  Jonathan  was  vice-president  {Moed 
Katon,  26  a) ;  and  these  two  functions  continued  during 
the  time  of  the  later  prophets  (Pea,  2  b ;  NoMr^  56  b ; 
Tosephta  Yadayim,  cap.  xi).  The  Chaldee  paraphrase  on 
the  Song  of  Songs  tells  us  that  the  Sanhedrim  existed 
even  in  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  that  it  was  re- 
organized by  Ezra  immediately  after  the  return  from 
the  exile  (comp.  Song  of  Songs  vi,  1).  But  though 
this  view  has  also  been  entertained  by  some  of  the  most 
learned  Christian  scholars  (e.  g.  Selden,  Leusden,  Gro- 
tius,  Reland),  and  though  allusion  is  made  in  Jeremiah 
(xxvi,  8, 16)  to  the  several  distinct  classes  which  we  af- 
terwards find  constituting  the  Sanhedrim,  while  Ezekiel 
(viii,  11,  etc)  actually  mentions  the  existence  of  seven- 
ty elders  in  his  time,  yet  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
that  this  supreme  court,  as  it  existed  during  the  second 
Temple,  developed  itself  in  the  Greek  rule  over  Pales- 
tine. Livy  expressly  states  (xiv,  32),  "  Pronuntiatum 
quod  ad  statum  Macedonise  pertinebat,  senatores,  quos 
synedros  vocant,  legendos  esse,  quorum  consilio  respub- 
lica  administraretur."  If  the  yfpovota  rutv  'lovSaiwv 
in  2  Mace  i,  10;  iv,  44;  xi,  27,  designates  the  Sanhe- 
drim— as  it  probably  does — this  is  the  earliest  historical 
trace  of  its  existence.  The  Macedonian  origin  of  the 
Sanhedrim  is  corroborated  by  the  following  reasons: 
(a)  The  historical  books  of  the  Bible  are  perfectly  silent 
about  the  existence  of  such  a  tribunal.  (6)  The  proph- 
ets, who  again  and  again  manifest  such  zeal  for  justice 
and  righteous  judgment,  never  mention  this  court  of 
justice,  but  always  refer  the  administration  of  the  law 
to  the  ruling  monarch  and  the  magnates  of  the  land, 
thus  showing  that  this  central  administration  belongs 
to  the  period  of  the  second  Temple,  (c)  The  name 
ffwkBpioVf  avvt^pwiiVy  by  which  it  has  come  down  to 
us,  points  to  the  fact  that  this  synod  originated  during 
the  Macedonian  supremacy  in  Palestine.  It  is  true  that 
Josephus  does  not  mention  the  Sanhedrim  before  the 
conquest  of  Judaea  by  Pompey  (B.C.  68) ;  but  the  verj' 
fact  that  it  had  such  power  in  the  time  of  Hyrcanus  II 
as  to  summon  Herod  to  answer  for  his  unjust  conduct 
(Josephus,  AnL,  xiv,  9,4)  shows  that  it  must  then  have 
been  a  very  old  institution  to  have  acquired  such  de- 
velopment and  authority.  Hence  Frankel  rightly  re- 
marks, "Upon  more  minute  examination,  we  find  that 
the  chronicler  gives  a  pretty  plain  sketch  of  the  Great 
Sanhedrim,  as  he  mentions  the  existence  in  Jerusalem 
of  a  supreme  court  consisting  of  priests,  LeWtes,  and 


heads  of  families,  with  the  high-priest  as  preaidait  (3 
Chron.  xix,  8,  11).  .  .  .  Now  the  chronicler,  as  Znnz 
has  shown  (GoUesdieMtliche  Vortrdge,  p.  82),  lived  ts 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  2d  century  of  the  Sdenci- 
dean  sera,  so  that  at  that  time  the  Sanhedrim  did  al- 
ready exist,  and  its  b^inning  is  to  be  placed  at  the  pe- 
riod in  which  Asia  was  convulsed  by  Alexander  and  bi$ 
successors  of  the  Ptolemean  and  Seleucidean  dynatties. 
Palestine,  too,  felt  deeply  the  consequences  of  these  re- 
cent convulsions,  artd  to  preserve  its  internal  religious 
independence  it  required  a  thoroughly  organized  body 
to  watch  over  both  its  doctrines  and  rights.  This  body 
manifested  itself  in  the  Sanhedrim,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  the  high-priest,  as  is  seen  from  Ecdes.  iv,  4,  6,  and 
2  Chron.  xix,  8,  11.  The  Sanhedrim  seems  to  bare 
been  dissolved  in  the  time  of  the  Biaccabsean  revolt  m 
consequence  of  the  unworthy  high -priests  (comp.  2 
Mace),  but  it  was  reconstructed  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  Syrian  yoke.  As  the  people,  however,  were  unwill- 
ing to  leave  the  whole  power  in  the  hands  of  tJie  Mac- 
cabees, who  were  already  princes  and  high-priests,  they 
henceforth  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Sanhedrim  a  pru- 
dent and  a  vice-president"  {^Der  gerichtliche  Betceit, 
p.  68,  note).  This  is,  moreover,  corroborated  by  the  tra- 
ditional chain  of  presidents  and  vice-presidents  which 
is  uninterruptedly  traced  from  Jose  ben-Joeser  (B.C 
170),  as  well  as  by  the  statement  that  with  Simon  the 
Just  terminated  the  Great  Synagogue  (Abotkj  i,  2X 
from  which  the  Sanhedrim  developed  itself.  The  tran- 
sition from  the  Great  Synagogue  to  the  Great  Sanhe- 
drim is  perfectly  natural.  "The  Macedonian  conquer- 
or,** as  Frankel  justly  states  (^Programm,  p.  6,  1884), 
"  with  all  his  clemency  towards  Palesdne,  which  resist- 
ed him  so  long  and  so  obstinately,  effected  changes  in 
the  internal  government  of  the  people,  and  dissolved 
the  Great  Synagogue,  which  to  a  certain  extent  Confer- 
red independence  and  a  republican  constitution  npon  the 
land.  The  people,  however,  valued  highly  their  old  in- 
stitutions, and  would  not  relinquish  them.  Hence  dkh>c 
probably  in  the  confusions  which  broke  out  after  Alex- 
ander's death,  when  the  attention  of  the  fighting  chiefs 
could  not  be  directed  towards  Palestine,  the  supreme 
court  was  formed  anew,  assuming  the  name  Synhedrion, 
which  was  a  common  appellation  among  the  Greeks  fur 
a  senate.**  It  was  this  development  of  the  Great  San- 
hedrim from  the  Great  Synagogue  which  accounts  for  the 
similarity  of  the  two  names  (ri033,  nblia  'pmnso 

nbinari). 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  when  the  holy 
city  was  no  longer  adapted  to  be  the  centre  of  religious 
administration,  R.  Jochanan  ben-Zakkai  transferred  the 
seat  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  Jabne  or  Jamnia  (A.D.  68-80) ; 
it  was  thence  transferred  to  Usha  {Kethuboth,  49 ;  Sab- 
baihj  15;  Rosh  Ha-Shana,  15  b),  under  the  presidencr 
of  Gamaliel  II,  ben-Simon  II  (A.D.  80-^16);  conveyed 
back  to  Jabne  and  again  to  Usha ;  to  Shafran,  under  the 
presidency  of  Simon  III,  ben-Gamaliel  II  ( A. D.  140-163); 
to  Beth-Shearim  and  Sepphoris,  under  the  presidency 
of  Jehudah  I  the  Holy,  ben-Simon  III  (A.D.  163-193; 
comp.  Kethubothj  103  b;  Nid<t,  27  a);  and  finally  to  Tibe- 
rias, under  the  presidency  of  Gamaliel  III,  ben-Jehudah 
I  (A.D.  193-220),  where  it  became  more  of  a  consistory-, 
but  still  retaining,  under  the  presidency  of  Jehudah  II, 
ben-Simon  III  (A.D.  220-270),  the  power  of  excommuni- 
cation in  case  any  Israelite  refused  to  abide  by  its  de- 
cisions; while  under  the  presidency  of  Gamaliel  r\^  ben- 
Jehudah  II  (A.D.  270-300),  it  dropped  the  appellat-ion 
Sanhedrim,  and  the  authoritative  decisions  were  issued 
under  the  name  Beth  ffam-Midrash  (ttJ^^lSIl  r**?). 
Gamaliel  VI  (A.D.  400-425)  was  the  last  president. 
With  the  death  of  this  patriarch,  who  was  executed  by 
Theodosius  II  for  erecting  new  synagogues  contrary  to 
the  imperial  inhibition,  the  title  of  Nasi,  the  last  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  Sanhedrim,  beoime  whoUv  extinct 
in  the  year  426. 

It  was  with  reference  to  this  Supreme  Court  that 
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Christ  choee  sereofcy  discifdes  (Luke  x,  1),  answering 
to  the  seTenty  senators  oompoeing  the  Sanhedrim,  jast 
as  he  choee  twelve  apostles  with  reference  to  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel  (Matt,  xix,  28;  Luke  xxii,  80),  to  indi- 
cate thereby  to  the  Jews  that  the  authority'  of  their 
Mipreme  religious  court  was  now  taken  away  and  was 
Tested  in  the  seventy  of  his  own  choice,  and  over  which 
he  himself  was  the  president  and  supreme  Lord. 

lY.  Uteraiure, — Mishna,  Sankedrin,  and  the  Gemara 
00  this  tractate ;  excerpts  of  the  Gemara  tractate  Stm- 
kedriM  have  been  translated  into  Latin  with  elaborate 
ootee  by  John  Cocb  (Amst.  1629) ;  the  monographs  of 
Yontitis  and  Witsins,  in  Ugolino^s  Thetaurusj  vol  xxv ; 
MtiiDoaides,  De  Sanhedrus  H  Pcmis  (ed.  Houting.  Amst 
1695) ;  Sekten,  De  Synedriis  et  Prafecturis  JuruHcU  Vete- 
fym  kbraorum  (Lond.  1660);  Zunz,  Die  gottetdUnrt" 
liduM  VortrSge  der  Juden,  p.  87  sq.  (Beriin,  1882) ;  Js- 
raMid^  AfmaUm,  i,  108,  181  sq.  ( Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  1889);  Frankel,  Der  peridUUcke  Betoeis  nach 
motaitek-Milwaiduckein  Reekie,  p.  68  sq.  (Beriin,  1846) ; 
Rspaport,  Erech  MiUin,  p.  2  (Prague,  1862);  Frankel, 
MmiUtckriftJur  GesckichU  und  Wisseiuckqfl  des  Juden- 
tkuwu,  i,  844  sq. ;  Levy,  in  FrankeFs  Mona/stchrijl,  iv, 
266  sq.,  801  sq.  (Leipe.  1866);  Herzfekl,  Geschichie  des 
Volket  I  trad,  ii,  880  sq.  (Nordhausen,  1866) ;  Krochmal, 
in  the  Hebrew  easir^s  and  reviews  entitled  He-ChtUws, 
iii,  118  sq.  (Lemberg,  1866);  Jost,  Getchichte  des  Juden- 
thtm  umd  semer  Sec/en,  i,  128  sq.,  270  sq.  (Leips.  1867) ; 
tiriUz,  Gfsckichte  der  Juden,  p.88  sq.  (2d  ed.  Leips.  1868) ; 
Hartmann,  Die  Verbindung  des  A  Iten  Testaments  mit  dem 
Aesfli  (Hamb.  1881).  Gomp.  also  School,  where  all 
the  presidents  and  vice-presidents  of  the  Sanhedrim  will 
be  given  in  chronological  order;  and  Stnaoooue,  the 
Gbbat,  where  the  development  of  the  Sanhedrim  from 
this  institation  will  be  traced.  For  monc^i^phs  on  the 
dril  powers  of  the  Sanhedrim. in  our  Lord^s  time,  see 
Volbeding,  Index  Prvgrammatum,  p.  68.     See  Goumcil. 

San-JasiiB,  one  of  the  three  classes  of  Jagins, 
which  latter  are  Brahmanic  anchorets.  They  affect 
great  abstinence,  and  refrain  from  marriage,  betel,  and, 
indeed,  pleasure  in  generaL  They  are  allowed  to  make 
but  one  meal  a  day,  and  to  live  on  alms,  carrying  with 
them  a  cup  of  earthenware  only.  Their  clothes  are  dyed 
vith  red  earth,  and  they  have  a  king  bamboo  cane  in 
their  handa.  They  are  forbidden  to  touch  either  gold 
or  silver,  much  less  to  carry  any  about  them.  They 
ire  not  allowed  to  have  any  fixed  residence,  nor  to  lie 
two  nights  together  in  the  same  place,  once  a  year  ex- 
cepted, when  they  are  suffeted  to  continue  two  months 
in  the  same  place :  they  then  select  such  a  spot  as  is 
thought  to  be  holy,  and  there  they  may  remain  for  life 
if  they  wish.  They  are  bound  to  be  always  ready  to 
oppose  six  enemies,  viz.  Gama,  lutt;  Groota,  anger; 
U^  avarice;  Mmddn, pride;  the  k>ve  of  things  of  this 
world;  and  |klatsara,  thirst  for  rero^.— Border,  Bist. 
9faU Religions,  p,747. 

Sankara,  or  Sankaracharya,  the  name  of  one 
of  the  most  renowned  theologians  of  India.  The  time 
in  which  he  flourished  is  unknown,  tradition  placing 
him  at  about  B.G.  200,  but  H.  H.  Wilson  assigns  him 
to  the  8th  or  9th  century  after  Ghrist.  Most  accounts 
>gree  in  making  him  a  native  of  Kerala  or  Malabar, 
snd  a  member  of  the  caste  of  the  Namburi  Brahmans. 
In  Malabar  he  is  said  to  have  divided  the  four  original 
castes  into  seventy-two,  or  eighteen  subdivisions  each. 
Towaitfe  the  close  of  his  life  he  repaired  to  Gashmere, 
u>d  finally  to  Kedam&th,  in  the  Himalaya,  where  he 
^  St  the  eariy  age  of  thirty-two  years.  In  the  course 
^  his  career  he  founded  the  sects  of  the  Dasn&mi- 
I^sndina.  His  principal  works,  which  are  of  consid- 
n^ible  merit,  and  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  re- 
Bgioas  history  of  India,  are  his  commentary  on  the 
Vtdanta  SutrtMS,  on  the  Bhaga-vadgita,  and  the  prin- 
npal  Upamshads.  A  number  of  works  are  current  in 
the  soath  of  India  relating  to  his  life,  among  them  the 
^fitaro'dig-vijaya,  or  the  conquest  of  the  world  by 


Sankara.    See  Wilson,  Sketch  of  Religious  Sects  of  the 
Hindus ;  Chambers*s  Encgdop.  s.  v. 

Sankhar,  an  evil  spirit  mentioned  in  the  Jewish 
Talmud  as  having  taken  possession  of  the  throne  of 
Solomon. 

SankhyA  (Sanscrit,  sgnthetie  reasoning),  the  name 
of  one  of  the  three  great  systems  of  orthodox  Hind(^ 
philosophy.  Like  the  other  systems,  it  professes  to 
teach  the  means  by  which  eternal  beatitude,  or  the 
complete  and  perpetual  exemption  from  every  sort  of 
ill,  may  be  attained.  This  means  is  the  discriminative 
acquaintance  with  tatwa,  or  the  true  principles  of 
all  exbtence.  Such  principles  are,  according  to  the 
Sankhy&  system,  twenty-five  in  number,  as  follows: 
(1)  PrakrUi  or  Pradh&ia,  substance  or  nature;  it  is 
the  universal  and  material  cause,  eternal,  productive 
but  unproduced.  Its  first  production  is  (2)  Mahat  (lit- 
erally the  great),  or  Buddhi  (literally  intellect).  From 
it  devolves  (8)  Ahank&ra  (literally  the  assertion  of 
'*/•*),  the  function  of  which  consists  in  referring  the  ob- 
jects of  the  world  to  one's  sel£  It  produces  (4-8)  five 
tanmdtra,  or  subtle  elements,  which  produce  the  five 
gross  elements  [see  (20-24)].  Ahank&ra  further  pro- 
duces (9-13)  five  instruments  of  sensation,  viz.  the  eye, 
ear,  nose,  tongue,  and  skin;  (14-18)  five  instruments 
of  action,  viz.  the  organ  of  speech,  the  hands,  the  feet, 
the  excretory  termination  of  the  intestines,  and  the  or- 
gan of  generation ;  lastly  (19),  manas,  or  the  organ  of 
volition  and  imagination.  The  five  subtle  elements 
(4-8)  produce  (20-24)  the  five  gross  elements,  via. 
akdsa,  space  or  ether,  derived  from  the  sonorous  tan- 
matra;  air,  derived  from  the  aerial  tanmatra;  fire,  / 
from  the  igneous  tanmatra;  water,  from  the  aqueous 
tanm&tra ;  lastly,  earth,  derived  from  the  terrene  tan- 
matra. The  26th  principle  is  Purusha,  or  soul,  which 
is  neither  produced  nor  productive;  it  is  multitudinous, 
individual,  sensitive,  eternal,  unalterable,  and  immate- 
riaL 

Greation  results  from  the  union  of  Prakrit!  (1)  and 
Purusha  (26),  and  is  either  material  or  intellectual. 
Besides  the  twenty-five  principles,  the  Sankhya  also 
teaches  that  nature  has  three  essential  gunas,  or  qual- 
ities, viz.  satva,  the  quality  of  goodness  or  purity; 
rajas  (literally  coloredness),  the  quality  of  passion ;  and, 
tamas,  the  quality  of  sin  or  dartcness;  and  it  classifies 
accordingly  material  and  intellectual  creation.  From 
the  foregoing  summary  it  will  be  seen  that  the  San- 
khy&  proper  does  not  teach  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  by  whom  nature  and  soul  were  created,  and  by 
whom  the  worid  is  ruled.  Its  opponents  have  therefore 
accused  it  of  being  atheistical ;  and  it  is  the  special  ob- 
ject of  the  Yoga  system  to  remove  this  reproach  by 
asserting  his  existence  and  defining  his  essence.  Its 
final  object  is  not  absorption  in  God,  whether  personal 
or  impersonal,  but  **  Moksha,"  deliverance  of  the  soul 
from  all  pain  and  illusion,  and  recovery  by  the  soul  of 
its  true  nature.  The  Sankhv&  svstem  underwent  a 
mythological  development  in  the  Puranas  (q.  v.) ;  thus 
Prakriti,  or  nature,  is  identified  with  3fdga,  or  the  en- 
ergy of  Brahma;  and  the  Matsya-Purdna  afiHrms  that 
Buddhi,  or  Mahat,  the  intellectual  principle,  through 
the  three  qualities  goodness,  passion,  and  sin,  becomes 
the  three  gods — Brahma,  Yi^hnu,  and  Siva.  The  most 
important  development,  however,  of  the  SankhyA  is 
that  by  the  Buddhistic  doctrine,  which  is  mainly  based 
on  it. 

The  SankhyA  philosophy  is  supposed  to  date  from 
a  period  anterior  to  the  8th  centurj*  B.G.,  and  its  reac- 
tion against  Brahmanism  became  a  popular  movement 
in  the  6th  century  in  the  Buddhistic  reformation  of 
Sankhyamuni,  who  taught  the  Yoga  system  with  little 
change,  and  named  its  **  deliverance  of  the  soul  from 
pain  and  illusion**  the  Nirvdna.  The  reputed  author 
of  the  actual  Sankhy&  is  Kapila  (literally  tawny),  who 
is  asserted  to  hsve  been  a  son  of  Brahma ;  by  others  an 
incarnation  of  Vishnu.     He  taught  his  system  in  Su- 
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tras  (q.  v.),  which,  distribated  in  six  lectures,  bear  the 
name  of  Sankhyd-Prarachancu  The  oldest  commen- 
tary on  this  work  is  that  by  Aniruddha ;  another  is  that 
by  Vijnanabhikshu.  They  owe  their  pre8er\'ation  to 
Ishwara  Krishna,  who  reduced  them  to  writing,  edited 
by  H.  H.  Wilson.  See  Fitxedward  Hall,  Preface  to  his 
ed.  of  Sankhfd-Prarachana ;  H.  T.  Colebrooke,  MiscelL 
Essays  (Lond.  1887),  i,  2^  «!•  i  Max  MUUer,  Chips  from 
a  German  Workshop, 

Bankra"<^a""fti  in  HindCl  mytholog}'.  is  *^the 
variable  one,**  a  surname  of  IndrUf  the  god  of  the  heav- 
ens and  of  the  air. 

Sanks,  James,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  born  in  Anne  Arundel  County,  Md., 
June  12,  1806,  and  early  removed  to  Virginia.  In 
1828  he  was  received  on  trial  in  the  Baltimore  Con- 
ference, where  he  labored  until  1868,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  East  Baltimore  Conference  and  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Bellefonte  district.  In  1862  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  York,  Pa.,  but  soon  sank  under  the  in6uence 
of  disease,  and  died  in  the  borough  of  York,  Pa.,  June 
4, 1862.— iVtnu/e*  of  Annual  Cor^ferences,  1863,  p.  11. 

Sankmnan,  in  Hindd  mythology,  is  a  wise  and 
pious  king,  who  secured  the  welfare  of  his  realm  and 
then  became  a  penitent.  He  received  from  Vishnu  the 
promise  that  the  god  would  become  incarnate  in  hb 
family,  which  was  fulfilled  in  his  being  bom  as  Rama. 

Bannah.    See  Kirjatq-Sanmah. 

Sanngetal,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  a  surname  of 
Odin, 

Banna wadi,  in  Hindd  mythology,  is  one  of  the 
eight  playmates  of  Ganga. 

Sanquhar  Declaration.  After  Hall  of  Haugh- 
head  had  been  killed  at  Queensferry,  June  8, 1680,  an 
nnsigned  paper  was  found  in  his  possession,  which  was 
never  recognised  by  the  members  of  the  Covenant.  But 
on  June  22,  1680,  a  party  of  twenty -one  armed  men 
boldly  entered  the  little  burgh  of  Sanquhar,  and  march- 
ed to  the  market  cross,  where  they  read  and  posted  up 
a  paper,  throwing  off  all  allegiance  to  the  government, 
and  proclaiming  themselves  in  defiant  rebellion.  The 
Sanquhar-  paper  was  as  follows :  "  It  is  not  among  the 
smallest  of  the  Lord's  mercies  to  this  poor  land  that 
there  have  been  always  some  who  have  given  their  tes- 
timony against  every  course  of  defection  (that  many  are 
guilty  of),  which  is  a  token  for  good  that  he  doth  not 
as  yet  intend  to  cast  us  off  altogether,  but  that  he  will 
leave  a  remnant  in  whom  he  will  be  glorious,  if  they, 
through  his  grace,  keep  themselves  clean  still,  and  walk 
in  his  way  and  method,  as  it  has  been  walked  in  and 
owned  by  him  in  our  predecessors  of  truly  worthy  mem- 
ory, in  their  carrying-on  of  our  noble  work  of  reforma- 
tion in  the  several  steps  thereof,  from  popery,  prelacy, 
and  likewise  Erastian  supremacy,  so  much  usurped  by 
him  who  (it  is  true,  so  far  as  we  know)  is  descended 
from  the  race  of  our  kings ;  yet  he  hath  so  far  departed 
from  what  he  ought  to  have  been,  by  his  perjury  and 
usurpation  in  Church  matters,  and  tyranny  in  matters 
cinl,  as  is  known  by  the  whole  land,  that  we  have  just 
reason  to  account  it  one  of  the  Lord's  great  controversies 
against  us  that  we  have  not  disowned  him  and  the  men 
of  his  practices  (whether  inferior  magistrates  or  any 
other)  as  enemies  to  our  Lord  and  his  crown,  and  the 
true  Protestant  and  Presbyterian  interest  in  these  lands, 
our  Lord's  espoused  bride  and  Church.  Therefore,  al- 
though we  be  for  government  and  governors,  such  as 
the  Word  of  God  and  our  covenant  allow,  yet  we  for 
ourselves,  and  all  that  will  adhere  to  us,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  true  Presbyterian  kirk  and  covenanted 
nation  of  Scotland,  considering  the  great  hazard  of  lying 
under  such  a  sin  any  longer,  do  by  these  presents  disown 
Charles  Stuart,  that  has  been  reigning  (or  rather  tyran- 
nizing, as  we  may  say)  on  the  throne  of  Britain  these 
years  by-gone,  as  having  any  right,  title  to,  or  interest 
in  the  said  crown  of  Scotland  for  government,  as  forfeit- 


ed several  years  since  by  his  perjury  and  breach  of  cov- 
enant both  to  God  and  his  kirk,  and  usurpation  of  his 
crown  and  royal  prerogatives  therein,  and  many  other 
breaches  in  matters  ecclesiastic,  and  by  his  tyranny  and 
breach  of  the  ver}*  leges  rtgnandi  in  matters  civiL  For 
which  reason,  we  declare  that  several  years  sinoe  he 
should  have  been  denuded  of  being  king,  ruler,  or  magis- 
trate, or  of  having  any  power  to  act  or  to  be  obeyed  as 
such.  As  also,  we  being  under  the  standard  of  oar  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  Captain  of  salvation,  do  declare  a  war  with 
such  a  tyrant  and  usurper,  and  all  the  men  of  his  prac- 
tices, as  enemies  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  cause 
and  covenants;  and  against  all  such  as  have  strength- 
ened him,  sided  with,  or  anywise  acknowledge  him  in 
his  tyranny,  civil  or  ecclesiastic— yea,  against  all  such 
as  shall  strengthen,  side  with,  or  anywise  acknowledge 
any  other  in  the  like  usurpation  and  tyranny — far  more 
against  such  as  would  betray  or  deliver  up  our  free 
reformed  mother-kirk  unto  the  bondage  of  antichri^, 
the  pope  of  Rome.  And  by  this  we  homolof^te  that 
testimony  given  at  Rutherglen,  May  29,  1679,  and  all 
the  faithful  testimonies  of  those  who  have  gone  before, 
as  also  of  those  who  have  suffered  of  late.  And  we 
do  disclaim  that  declaration  published  at  Hamilton, 
June,  1697,  chiefly  because  it  takes  in  the  king's  in- 
terest, which  we  are  several  years  since  loosed  from, 
because  of  the  foresaid  reasons,  and  others  which  may 
after  this  (if  the  Lord  will)  be  published.  As  also  we 
disown,  and  by  this  resent,  the  reception  of  the  duke  of 
York,  that  professed  papist,  as  repugnant  to  our  princi- 
ples and  vows  to  the  most  high  God,  and  as  that  which 
is  the  great,  though  not  alone,  just  reproach  of  our  kirk 
and  nation.  We  also  by  this  protest  against  bb  suc- 
ceeding to  the  crown ;  and  whatever  has  been  done,  or 
any  are  essaying  to  do  in  this  land  (given  to  the  Lo^) 
in  prejudice  to  our  work  of  reformation.  And,  to  con- 
clude, we  hope  after  this  none  will  blame  us  f4»r,  or  of- 
fend at  our  rewarding  these  that  are  against  us,  as  they 
have  done  to  us,  as  the  Lord  gives  opportunity.  This 
is  not  to  exclude  anv  that  have  declined,  if  the  v  be  will- 
ing  to  give  satisfaction  according  to  the  degree  of  their 
offence.  Given  at  Sanquhar,  June  22, 1680.*^ — Eadie,  Ec- 
cUs,  Cyclop,  s.  V.     See  Queknsfkrrt  Decuvratiosc. 

Sansan'nah  (Heb.  Sansannah'^  *n|D9D,  polm- 
branch  ;  Sept.  '2av9aw&  v.  r.  £«3iwaic),  a  town  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  territory  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  31). 
The  corresponding  lists  of  Simeon  (Josh,  xix,  5;  1 
Chron.  iv,  81)  seem  to  call  it  Hazar-susah  (q.  v.).  It 
is  identified  by  Schwarz  with  the  village  of  Simwrnn, 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  north-east  of  Gaza — a 
position  which  he  acknowledges,  however,  to  be  rather 
in  the  lowlands  than  in  the  south  of  Judah  {Palest, 
p.  101,  128);  but  the  boundary-line  can  easily  be  ac- 
commodated to  thb  location.  See  Judah,  Tribb  of. 
Wilton  would  identify  it  with  the  Wndy  es-JStnty  men- 
tioned by  Robinson  {BibL  Res,  i,  299,  800),  not  far  south 
of  Gaza,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  the  first 
resting-place  for  horses  after  leaving  Gaza  on  the  way 
to  Egypt;  and  he  thinks  a  confirmation  is  found  fur 
this  in  the  circumstance  that  various  travellers,  in  pass- 
ing north  from  Egypt,  have  noticed  that  they  first  met 
with  horses  about  that  locality  (Negebf  p.  210).  Lieut. 
Conder  thinks  {Tent- Work  in  Palest,  ii,  889)  that  it 
was  at  Beit-stuint  east  of  the  valley  of  Sorek ;  but  this 
could  not  possibly  have  been  within  the  territory  of 
Simeon. 

Sanabury  (Sandabury,  or  Bansbry),  Johk,  a 
native  of  London,  entered  Sl  John's  College,  Oxford,  in 
1593,  aged  seventeen ;  vicar  of  the  Church  of  St.  Giles, 
Oxford,  in  1607;  bachelor  of  divinity  in  1608:  buried 
in  Jan.,  1609.  He  wrote,  lUum  in  ItaHam : — Oxonia  ad 
Profectionem  Regis  sui  Omnium  Optimi  FiUa^  etc.  (Oxon. 
1608, 16mo).— Allibone,  JJicU  of  Authors,  s.  v. 

Sansoara,  or  Sansk£ra  (Sanscrit,  coti^Uiing\  the 
name  of  one  of  the  ten  essential  rites  or  ceremonies  of 
the  Hindds  of  the  first  three  castes.    They  are  Uie 
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oereiDonieB  to  be  perfonned  before  ind  at  the  birth  of 
a  child ;  of  naminj^  the  child  on  the  tenth,  eleventh,  or 
ooe-handred-and-fin»t  day ;  of  carrying  the  child  out  to 
tee  the  moon  on  the  third  lunar  day  of  the  third  light 
fortnight,  or  to  see  the  sun  in  the  third  or  fourth  month ; 
of  feeding  him  in  the  sixth  or  eighth  month  (or  at 
other  stated  periods) ;  the  ceremony  of  the  tonsure  in 
the  second  or  third  year;  of  investiture  with  the  string 
in  the  fifth,  eighth,  or  sixteenth  year,  when  he  is  hand- 
ed to  a  gvru  to  become  a  religious  student;  and  the 
ceraonony  of  marriage,  after  he  has  completed  his  studies 
and  is  fit  to  perform  the  sacrifices  ordained  by  the  sacred 
mritinga. — Ckambert's  Emydop,  s.  v. 

Sanscrit  Versions.  A  translation  of  the  New 
Test,  into  the  Sanscrit,  the  ancient  and  classical  lan- 
guage of  India,  was  commenced  in  the  year  1808  and 
finished  at  the  press  in  1808.  The  man  who  had  im- 
mortalized his  name  by  this  translation  was  the  well- 
known  l>r.  Carey  (q.  v.).  He  had  also  commenced  a 
translation  of  the  Old  Test^  when  the  disastrous  fire  at 
Seramftore  in  1812  interrupted  his  labors,  destroying 
not  onhra  dictionarA'  of  the  Sanscrit  and  various  Indian 
dialects,  but  also  his  MSS.  of  the  second  book  of  Sam- 
uel and  the  first  book  of  Kings.  In  1815  Dr.  Carey  re- 
ceived an  asBociate  in  l>r.  Yates,  and  both  carried  on  the 
work  of  translating  the  Old  Test^  which  was  finally  com- 
pleted in  1822.  In  1820  a  second  edition  of  the  New 
TesL  was  undertaken  at  Serampore,  the  former  edition, 
oiNisisting  of  only  600  copies,  having  been  completely 
exhausted.  In  1827  a  second  edition  of  the  Old  Test, 
was  in  press,  but  various  circumstances  retarded  its  com- 
pletion, and  in  1884  the  impression  had  been  struck  off 
only  as  far  as  the  first  book  of  Kings.  As  the  first  at- 
tempt of  translating  could  only  be  defective,  especially 
wboi  undertaken  at  a  period  when  the  language  had 
been  little  studied  by  Europeans,  and  no  printed  copies 
of  the  standard  works  were  in  existence,  a  statement  as 
to  the  desirableness  of  a  new  and  a  more  polished  trans- 
lation was  laid  before  the  committee  of  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge  in  1835.  The 
committee  entered  into  communication  on  the  subject 
with  the  bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  the  new  translation 
was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Tates,  formerly  the  associate  of 
Dr.  Carey,  upon  whom  the  mantle  of  the  venerable 
translator  seemed  to  have  fallen.  Dr.  Tates  began  the 
work  in  1840  by  the  publication  of  the  Psalms;  in  1844 
the  Gospels  were  completed;  and  in  1846  the  Proverbs 
snd  the  New  Test,  were  in  the  press.  While  prosecut- 
ing his  work.  Dr.  Yates  was  overtaken  by  death  in 
1845i.  On  examining  the  state  of  the  version,  it  was 
found  that  the  books  of  Genesis,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and 
Isaiah  bad  all  passed  through  the  press,  and  that  the  rest 
of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  books  of  Job,  Ecclesiastes, 
Ouitides,  and  Daniel,  had  been  prepared  in  MS.  The 
work  was  now  committed  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wenger,  the 
translator  into  the  Bengalee,  and  in  1852  the  second 
volume  of  the  Old  Test,  containing  the  historical  books 
from  Judges  to  Esther  inclusive,  was  completed.  In 
1858  a  third  volume,  bringing  the  translation  up  to  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  was  finished;  in  1868  the  translation 
was  continued  as  far  as  the  end  of  Isaiah ;  :ind  in  1878 
the  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  was  announced  as 
completed.  Besides  the  translation  into  Sanscrit  prop- 
er, there  exist  versions  into 

(a.)  San»erUrBen{idle^  1.  e.  reprints  fW>m  the  Sanscrit  In 
Beoj^klee  character— vis.  Genesis  (firvt  pnblished  In  1865; 
td  ed.  1880),  Psalms  (1867),  Proverbs  (1865),  St.  Lnke  (1865). 

(ft.)  SanierU'Ikva  SagarL  With  re^rd  to  the  Deva  Na- 
tari  character,  the  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Sodety  for  1677  states  that  **the  Calcutta  UnlTen>ity  baf> 
largely  of  late  yesnt  so  popularized  this  langoaffe  and 
character  that  it  has  been  tnooeht  desirable  to  piiut  not 
only  the  book  of  Psalms,  bnt  also  the  book  of  proverbs 
and  the  New  Test.**  Only  the  Psalms  have  as  yet  beeu 
printed. 

ifi.)  SmuierH-Oriya,  In  this  character  the  same  parts  as 
ttider  (a)  have  1>een  published. 

See  the  BQde  of  Every  Land,  p.  86,  and  the  Annual  Re- 
paru  of  ike  BriL  and  For.  BibU  Society,     (a  P.) 


Saniom,  James  GRsmr,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  near  Bedford,  Bedford 
Co.,  Pa<^  May  18, 1794.  So  destitute  was  the  place  of 
educational  and  religious  sdvantages,  thst  Mr.  Sansom 
did  not  hear  a  sermon  nor  enter  a  school-house  until 
his  thirteenth  year.  His  early  religious  trainiug  was 
received  from  his  mother,  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  was  brought  into 
association  with  the  Methodists,  in  1818  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and  in  1819  was  received  on  trial  in  the  Balti- 
more Conference.  In  1824  he  went  to  Uniontown,  Pa., 
which  was  soon  after  included  in  the  Pittsburgh  Confer- 
ence, and  he  became  one  of  its  members.  From  1819 
till  his  death  he  was  an  earnest  and  effective  minister, 
eighteen  years  serving  as  presiding  elder.  He  died  in 
Brownsville,  Pa.,  May  4,  1861.  He  was  of  a  genial 
spirit,  interesting  as  a  preacher,  wise  as  a  counstUor. — 
Minutes  of  Annual  Corf.  1862,  p.  44. 

Sanson,  Jacques,  a  French  ecclesiastical  writer, 
was  bom  at  Abbeville,  Feb.  10,  1696.  He  took  orders 
as  a  Carmelite  in  1619,  under  the  name  of  lynace-Jo' 
mph  de  JesuM-Marie.  He  was  prior  of  the  monastery 
at  Paris,  and  afterwards  had  charge  of  the  novices  at 
Charenton  and  at  Toulouse.  While  in  the  latter  city 
he  became  confessor  to  the  duchess  of  Savoy,  and  held 
the  position  until  her  death,  in  1668.  Returning  to 
France,  he  assisted  in  founding  two  monasteries — one 
at  Abbeville,  the  other  at  Amiens.  He  died  at  Charen- 
ton, Aug.  19, 1665.  His  writings  are  of  very  little  ac- 
count except  those  which  give  some  history  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ponthieu.  These  are,  Histoire  Gen^alogique  dee 
Comies  de  Ponthieu  et  det  Af  aires  cTA  bbevUUy  and  Hi»' 
toire  Ecdeeiaetique  de  la  Viiie  dA  bbevilU,—Hoe{eTf  Nomf, 
Biog,  Generale,  s.  v. 

Sansovino,  Andrea  Contucci,  an  Italian  sculp- 
tor and  architect,  was  bom  in  1460  at  Monte-Sansovino, 
in  Tuscany.  He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  peasant,  but  was 
sent  to  Florence  through  the  liberality  of  a  fellow-towns- 
man, and  studied  under  Antonio  del  Pollajuolo.  At  the 
age  of  thirty  be  was  called  to  Portugal,  where  he  re- 
mained nine  years,  and  constmcted  various  edifices  for 
John  II  and  Emmanuel  I.  In  Rome  are  the  tombs  of 
cardinals  Sforza  and  Basso,  executed  by  Sansovino,  and 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Anna  the  group  The  Madonna  and 
St.Anny  one  of  his  best  works.  He  also  executed  some 
beautiful  bass-reliefs  at  Loretto.  He  died  in  1529. — 
Hoefer,  Aotir.  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Santa  Caaa  {holy  cottage).  See  Lobetto,  Holt 
House  at. 

Santa  Croce,  Prospero  nr,  an  Italian  prelate 
and  diplomatist,  was  bom  at  Rome  in  1518.  He  studied 
law  at  Padua,  and  afterwards  entered  the  Church. 
Paul  III  gave  him  the  bishopric  of  Castel-Chisamo,  on 
the  island  of  Candia.  He  was  employed  as  papal  nun- 
cio in  Germany,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  France.  While 
in  the  last-named  country,  he  received,  at  the  request 
of  Catherine  de'  Medici,  the  bishopric  of  Aries,  and  in 
1565  the  cardinal's  hat.  In  1578  he  gave  up  his  see  in 
favor  of  his  nephew,  Silvio  di  Santa  Croce,  and  returned 
to  Rome.  SixtusY  made  him  bishop  of  Albano,  but  he 
lived  only  a  few  months  aAer  receiving  the  see.  This 
cardinal  introduced  tobacco  into  Italy,  and  the  name 
**  Santa  Croce"  was  given  to  the  plant.  He  died  at 
Rome,  Oct.  2, 1589.  He  wrote  the  Mrmoire  of  his  life, 
and  of  the  civil  wars  in  France,  in  Latin.  These  have 
been  published  in  the  CoUectio  Veterum  Scriptorvm  of 
Martenue  and  Durand,  under  the  title  De  Civilibus  Gal- 
lia Diseemiionibus  Comm,  Besides  this,  there  are  />e- 
cisiones  Rota  RonutncBj  Conetitutiones  lanea  Artie  in 
Urhe  ertcta,  and  many  Letters  in  French  and  Italian 
concerning  the  affairs  of  France,  which  are  published  in 
the  Synodes  des  Eglises  Reformees. — Hoefer,  A'c/ur.  Biog, 
Generale,  s.  v. 

Santali  VersSon.  Santali  i;*  the  language  spoken 
by  the  Santhals  of  North-western  Bengal    In  this  Ian- 
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gtuge  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew  was  for  the 
first  time  printed  in  1868,  which  was  followed  in  1873 
by  the  Psalms,  printed  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Calcutta  Auxiliary'  Bible  Society.  In  1876  the  Report 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  stated  that  the 
translation  of  St.  Matthew  had  been  revised,  while  the 
other  Gospels  and  Acts  were  in  the  course  of  revision. 
In  1877  the  Report  stated  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark 
had  been  printed,  while  St.  Luke  was  in  the  press,  and 
St.  John  and  the  Acts  were  ready  for  the  press.  All 
these  portions  were  translated  from  the  original  by  the 
missionaries  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.    (B.  P.) 

Santarelli,  Antonio,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  was  bom 
in  1569,  at  Atri,  kingdom  of  Naples.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  later  taught 
belles-lettres  and  theology  at  Rome.  He  died  there 
Dec  5,  1649.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  which  at 
the  time  attracted  much  attention — J)e  ffceren,  Sckis- 
mate,  ApoHasiOf  et  SoUicUatione  m  Sacramento  Paniten- 
liaj  et  de  Potestate  Summi  Pont^ficis  in  his  Delicti*  Putd- 
endis.  In  1626  it  was  censured  by  the  Sorbonne,  and  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  condemned  it  to  the  flames.  San- 
tarelli held  that  the  power  of  the  pope  extended  even 
above  that  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  doctrine  was  even 
opposed  by  the  Jesuits  themselves  when  they  saw  their 
confrere  denounced  by  the  faculties  of  all  the  principal 
universities.  Santarelli  wrote  some  smaller  works  in 
Italian. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Giniraky  s.  v. 

Banter,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Tettnang,  kingdom 
of  WUrtemberg,  Germany,  May  18,  1812.  He  came  to 
this  country  atMut  1885.  Having  been  converted,  he 
was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  1844  was  sent  to  Rabway, 
N.  J.,  and  after  three  months  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  he 
labored  with  success  for  three  years.  In  1845  he  was 
received  into  the  New  Jersey  Conference,  and  until  1868 
was  in  active  service,  filling  appointments  successfully 
in  the  states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Maryland.  From  1868  to  1874  he  sustained  a  super- 
numerary and  superannuated  relation.  On  March  17  he 
received  injuries  on  the  railroad  that  proved  fatal,  death 
taking  place  March  24,  1874.  Mr.  Santer  was  a  good 
man,  a  diligent  worker,  a  faithful  pastor,  and  a  safe  ad- 
viser.— Minutes  of  Annual  Conf,  1875,  p.  44. 

Santl  (or  Sanzio),  Giovanni,  an  Italian  poet  and 
painter,  was  born  at  Colbordolo,  duchy  of  Urbino.  He 
was  the  father  of  the  immortal  Raphael,  and  his  first 
roaster.  It  is  supposed  that  the  elder  Sanzio  studied 
under  Mantegna.  His  designs,  without  being  extreme- 
ly delicate,  are  carefully  studied.  Many  of  his  works 
have  disappeared,  but  there  may  be  seen  in  the  Museum 
of  Berlin  his  Virgin  Holding  JesMs^  and  a  Madonna  with 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  St,  Catherine,  He  also  com- 
posed a  Chronicle  in  rhyme,  in  honor  uf  one  of  the  dukes 
of  Urbino.  Thw  is  still  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the 
Vatican.  He  died  Aug.  1,  1494.— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog. 
Geniraie,  s.  v. 

Santo  VoltO  (holy  countenance).  See  Holt  Hand- 

KBRCHIRP. 

SantOB,  JoAo  dos,  a  Portuguese  missionary,  was 
bora  at  Evora,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century.  Be- 
longing to  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic,  he  obtained  per- 
mission in  1596  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  Eastern  Africa. 
He  travelled  through  Caffraria,  the  coast  of  Natal,  Sofa- 
la,  Mozambique,  and  penetrated  some  distance  into  the 
interior.  Afler  spending  eleven  years  in  spreading  the 
Christian  faith  and  founding  new  colonies,  he  returned 
to  Europe,  and  published  Ethiopia  Oriental  e  Varia 
Historia  de  Cousas  Notaeeis  do  Oriente.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  credulity  which  Santos  shows,  his  work  was 
for  a  long  time  an  authority  upon  geographical  points, 
and  he  was  the  first  to  describe  the  manners  of  those 
countries  of  which  he  wrote.  In  1617  he  was  sent  to 
India  and  attached  to  the  mission  at  Goa.  He  died 
there  in  1622.    His  Conunentarios  da  Regido  dos  Rios 


de  Cuama  have  neyer  been  published. — Hoefer,  Nwa, 
Biog,  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Sanuto,  MiRiNO,  called  TorsellOj  an  Italian  chroni- 
cler, was  bora  at  Venice  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
oentuiy.  He  was  of  an  ancient  family^  which,  onder 
the  name  of  Candiani,  had  for  years  occupied  an  im- 
portant position  in  the  republic  In  early  life  be  trav- 
elled extensively  in  the  East,  explored  Cypn»,  Rhodes, 
Armenia  and  other  countries,  and  on  his  return  wrote 
his  Liber  SecreiorunpFidelium  super  Terra  Scmcta  Re- 
cuperaOonej  in  which  he  described  the  countries  be  had 
visited,  and  the  various  wars  with  the  infideU.  The 
book  contained  also  four  maps  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Holy  Land,  and  Egypt.  Having  finished  his  task, 
Sanuto  went  through  Europe  preaching  a  new  cruaadew 
All  his  efforts  were  useless,  and  he  abandoned  the  proj- 
ect. He  died  about  1880.  The  book  and  letters  of 
Sanuto  were  published  in  1611  by  Bongara,  in  Gesta 
Dei  per  Francos, — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Geniralt,  s.  v. 

SanyAai,  a  Hindfl  asoeric  of  the  most  extreme 
kind,  who  assumes  a  state  of  silence,  and  gives  up  the 
use  of  fire,  eats  little,  and  asks  but  once  in  the  day  for 
food.  **  At  the  time,"  says  the  Code  of  Manu,  '*  when 
the  smoke  of  the  kitchen  fires  has  ceased,  when  the  pes- 
tie  lies  motionless,  when  the  burning  charcoal  is  ex- 
tinguished, when  people  have  eaten,  uid  when  dishes 
are  removed,  let  the  Sanyasi  bid  for  food."  He  feeds 
upon  roots  and  fruits.  In  order  to  fit  him  for  immor- 
tality, he  endeavors  to  reach  a  state  of  indifference  and 
entire  freedom  from  pasnon  and  emotion  of  every  kind. 
He  must  never  walk  without  keeping  his  eyes  ap<»  the 
ground  for  the  sake  of  preserving  minute  animals;  and, 
for  fear  of  destroying  insects,  he  must  not  drink  water 
until  it  has  been  strained.  The  only  occupation  suita- 
ble to  his  situation  is  meditation.— Gardner,  Faiths  of 
the  World, %.y. 

Saon,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  son  of  Jupiter 
and  a  nymph,  or  of  Mercury  and  Rhene,  who  is  ctedited 
with  having  gathered  the  inhabitants  of  SamothnM» 
into  towns  and  villages,  and  with  having  divided  tbem 
into  five  tribes  named  after  his  sons,  besides  giving 
them  laws. 

8a5td8,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  preserver, 
1.  A  suraame  of  Jupiter,  appli^  to  him  in  Thespiaa. 
A  monstrous  dragon  devastated  that  territory,  and  the 
oracle  had  directed  that  a  youth  be  given  the  monster 
each  year.  When  the  lot  fell  on  Cleostratns,  his  friend 
Menestratus  caused  a  brazen  coat  of  mail  to  be  studded 
with  barbed  hooks  and  points,  in  which  the  vicrim  went 
out  to  meet  his  fate.  He  lost  his  life,  but  so  did  the 
dragon,  and  Thespite  erected  a  bronze  statue  to  ite  deliv- 
erer Jupiter.  2.  A  suraame  of  Bacchus,  under  which 
he  was  worshipped  at  Trcezene  and  about  Leraa. 

Bapandomad,  in  Persian  mythology,  was  the 
genius  of  the  earth,  a  female  angel  of  the  highest  per- 
fection, who,  as  one  of  the  Amshaspands  created  by 
Ormuzd,  is  engaged  in  an  incessant  warfare  with  Astu- 
shad,  one  of  the  daemons  of  Ahriman. 

8aph  (Heb.  id,  BD,  a  threshold,  or  dish,  as  often ; 
Sept.  £i0  V.  r.  2€0e),  a  Philistine  giant  of  the  race  of 
Rapha,  slain  by  Sibbechai  the  Hushathite  (2  Sam.  xxi, 
18).     KC.  cir.  1050.     In  1  Chron.  xx,  4  he  is  called 

SiPPAI. 

Sa'phat  {Ym^qt'),  Saphati'aa  (Za^oruxc  v.  r. 
So^riac),  and  Ba'pheth  (£a^^  y.  r.  £a0u3i,  2a- 
0m),  Greek  forms  (respectively  1  Esdr.  v,  9;  viii,  84 ; 
and  V,  83)  of  the  name  Shephatiah  (q.  v.)  in  the  cor^ 
responding  Heb.  lists  (respectively  Ezra  ii,  4 ;  viii,  8 ; 
and  ii,  67), 

Ba'phir  (Heb.  Shaphir',  n'^Bd,/atr;  Sept.  trans- 
lates as  adverb,  KaX&o),  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dah,  named  only  in  Mic.  i,  1 1.  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
(Onomast,  s.  v. "  Saphir")  it  is  described  as  "  in  the  moun- 
tain district  between  Eleutheropolis  and  Ascalon."  But 
in  this  description  Dr.  Robinson  thinks  that  the  Omh 
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maitie(m  inoorrectly  takes  it  for  one  of  the  Hazora  of 
Josh.  XV,  25,  in  the  south  of  Judah  {Bibl,  Res,  u,  870). 
Od  the  way  finom  Jeniaalem  to  Gaza,  at  Kuratiyeh, 
RobiiMOD  saw  a  (dace  called  by  the  Arabs  eS'Sawdfir, 
N.  32^  W.,  which  seems  to  be  a  plural  form  for  Saphir 
(comp.  Geaenius,  Tkesaur.  s.  t.  ^^D'^).  £s-Saw&fir  lies 
seven  or  eight  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Ascalon,  and 
•boot  twelve  west  of  Beit-Jibrin,  to  the  right  of  the 
cuatt-rotd  from  Gaza  (Van  de  Yelde,  Syr.  and  PaL 
p.  Id9).  Tobler  prefers  a  village  called  Saber^  close  to 
Stvifir,  containing  a  copious  and  apparently  very  an- 
cient well  {DriUe  Wandenmg,  p.  47).  "  In  one  impor- 
tiot  respect,  however,  the  position  of  neither  of  these 
ti^rea  with  the  notice  of  the  Onomasticonj  since  it  is 
oot  near  the  mountains,  but  on  the  open  plain  of  the 
Shefelah.  But  as  Beit-Jibrin,  the  ancient  Eleutherop- 
olia,  stands  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  mountains  of 
Judah,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  place  could 
be  vestward  of  it  (i.e.  between  it  and  Ascalon),  and  yet 
be  itself  in  the  mountain  district,  unless  that  expression 
ouy  refer  to  places  which,  though  situated  in  the  plain, 
were  for  some  reason  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
towns  of  the  ndountains.  See  Kkilah  ;  Nbzib,  etc 
lichwarz,  though  aware  of  the  existence  of  Saw&flr 
(p.  116),  suggests  as  a  more  feasible  identification  the 
village  of  Safiriyekf  a  couple  of  miles  north-west  of 
Lydda  {PaksL  p.  136).  The  drawback  to  this  is,  that 
the  places  mentioned  by  Micah  appear,  as  far  as  we  can 
trace  them,  to  be  mostly  near  Beit-Jibrin,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, that  Safiriyeh  is  in  clear  contradiction  to  the 
Dodce  of  Ensebius  and  Jerome"  (Smith).  Van  de  Velde 
inclines  to  identify  Saphir  with  one  of  the  two  other 
villages  named  eM-Savdfir  south  by  east  of  Esdrid,  and 
nearer  to  it  {Memoir ,  p.  346). 

Sapp,  RicsiN,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
oopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Mt.  Vernon,  O.,  Feb.  9, 
lt<16.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1837;  and  in 
\^  he  was  admitted  to  the  Michigan  Conference, 
then  embracing  a  part  of  Ohio.  For  more  than  thirty- 
Aior  years  Sapp  served  the  Church,  twenty-three  of 
which  were  spent  in  the  regular  pastorate,  and  ten  in 
the  presiding  eldership.  His  last  sermon  was  preached 
at  Ala^  Miclu,  Jan.  12, 1873,  and  on  May  5  he  died,  in 
holy  trinnaph,  at  Grand  Rapids.  He  was  a  laborious 
sod  aUe  member  of  the  General  Conferences  held  at 
Boston,  Indianapolis,  Buffalo,  and  Brooklyn.  He  was 
sin  a  valuable  contributor  to  the  periodical  literature 
of  his  Church.— i/ttitftea  of  Annual  Conf,  1873,  p.  96. 

Sapphi'ra  (^airfiifni,  a  sapphire  stone,  or  beauti- 
/vf),  the  wife  of  Ananias,  and  his  accomplice  in  the  sin 
^  which  be  died  (AcU  v,  1-10).  A.D.  30.  Unaware 
of  the  judgment  which  had  befallen  her  husband,  she 
entered  the  place  about  three  hours  after,  probably  to 
Inok  for  him;  and,  being  there  interrogated  by  Peter, 
t^petted  and  persisted  in  the  *<lie  unto  the  Holy  Ghost" 
which  had  destroyed  her  husband;  on  which  the  grieved 
ipostie  made  known  to  her  his  doom,  and  pronounced 
her  own—"  Behold,  the  feet  of  them  who  have  buried 
thv  hnsbsnd  are  at  the  door  and  shall  carry  thee  out." 
On  hearing. these  awful  words,  she  fell  dead  at  his  feet. 
The  oool  o^inacy  of  Sapphira  in  answering  as  she  did 
the  qoestions  which  were  probably  designed  to  awaken 
^  conscience  deepens  the  shade  of  the  foul  crime  com- 
"MD  to  her  and  her  husband,  and  has  suggested  to 
■Bttty  the  probability  that  the  plot  was  of  her  devising, 
ind  that,  Uke  another  Eve,  she  drew  her  husband  into 
it—Ritto.  The  interval  of  three  hours  that  elapsed 
^ween  the  two  deaths,  Sapphira*s  ignorance  of  what 
^  happened  to  her  husband,  and  the  predictive  lan- 
Sttge  of  Peter  towards  her  are  decisive  evidences  as 
to  the  sopemataral  character  of  the  whole  transaction. 
The  history  of  Sapphira's  death  thus  supplements  that 
of  Ananias,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  attrib- 
uted to  natural  causes. — Smith.    See  Anaioas. 

Bapphire  0'^99>  sapptr  [according  to  Gesenius, 


(Vom  its  capacity  for  engraving ;  but  according  to  FUrst, 
from  its  briUiancy^ ;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  advifntpoc ;  Vulg. 
sapphinu\  a  precious  stone,  apparently  of  a  bright-blue 
color;  see  £xod.xxiv,  10,  where  the  God  of  Israel  is 
represented  as  being  seen  in  vision  by  Moses  and  the 
elders  with  "  a  paved  work  of  a  sapptr  stone,  and  as  it 
were  the  body  of  heaven  in  its  clearness"  (comp.Exek. 
i,  26).  The  sapptr  was  the  second  stone  in  the  second 
row  of  the  high-priest's  breastplate  (Exod.  xxviii,  18) ; 
it  was  extremely  precious  (Job  xxviii,  16) ;  it  was  one 
of  the  precious  stones  that  ornamented  the  king  of 
Tyre  (Ezek.  xxviii,  13).  In  the  Apocalyptic  vision  it 
formed  the  second  foundarion-wall  of  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem (Rev.  xxi,  19).  Notwithstanding  the  identity  of 
name  between  our  sapphire  and  the  aanfupoc  and 
sapphirus  of  the  Greeks  and  Koroans,  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  sapphire  of  the  ancients  was  not  our 
gem  of  that  name,  viz.  the  azure  or  indigo-blue  crys- 
talline variety  of  corundum,  but  ouir  lapis- lazuli  (ul- 
tramarine) ;  for  Pliny  (A^  H,  xxxvii,  9)  thus  speaks 
of  the  sapphirus :  **  It  is  refulgent  with  spots  of  gold, 
of  an  azure  color  sometimes,  but  not  often  piuple.  The 
best  kind  comes  from  Media;  it  is  never  transparent, 
and  is  not  well  suited  for  engraving  upon  when  inter- 
sected with  hard,  crystalline  particles."  The  account  of 
Theophrastus  is  similar  {De  Lapid,  23).  Thb  descrip- 
tion answers  exactly  to  the  character  of  the  lapis-lazidi; 
the  "  crystalline  particles"  of  Pliny  are  crystids  of  iron 
pyrites,  which  often  occur  with  this  mineral.  It  is, 
however,  not  so  certain  that  the  sappir  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  is  identical  with  the  lapis-lazuli ;  for  the  scriptu- 
ral requirements  demand  transparency,  great  value,  and 
good  material  for  the  engraver*s  art,  all  of  which  com- 
bined characters  the  lapis-lazuli  does  not  possess  in  any 
great  degree.  Pliny  calls  it "  inutllis  sculptune."  King 
{^Aniique  GemSy  p.  44)  says  that  intagli  and  camei  of 
Roman  times  are  frequent  in  the  material,  but  rarely 
any  works  of  much  merit.  Again,  the  sappir  was  cer- 
tainly pellucid  :  '^  sane  apud  Judaeos,"  says  Braun  {De 
Vest,  Sac,  p.  680,  ed.  1680),  **  saphiros  pellucidas  notas 
fuisse  manifestissimum  est,  adeo  etiam  ut  pellucidum  il- 
lorum  philosophis  dicatur  ^*^B0,  saphir,**  Beckmann 
{Hist,  of  Invent,  i,  472)  is  of  opinion  that  the  sappir  of 
the  Hebrews  is  the  same  as  the  lapis-lazuli;  Rosen- 
mUller  and  Braun  argue  in  favor  of  its  being  our  sap- 
phire or  precious  corundum. 

The  Oriental  sapphire  is  a  pellucid  gem,  little  infe- 
rior in  hardness  to  the  diamond.  The  best  are  found  in 
Pegu,  and  in  the  sand  of  the  rivers  of  Oylon.  They 
are  very  seldom  found  of  a  large  size.  Their  color  is 
blue,  varying  through  all  the  intermediate  shades  down 
to  colorless.  The  deep  blue  are  called  male  sapphires; 
the  lighter,  water  sapphires,  or  female  sapphires.  The 
sapphire  has  been  sometimes  found  red,  and  has  then  been 
mistaken  for  ruby.  There  is  a  gem  called  sapphiro- 
rubinns,  which  is  a  sapphire  part  blue,  part  ruby-color- 
ed: it  is  called  by  the  Indians  nilacundi.  Precious 
stones  were  considered  by  the  ancients  to  be  emblemat^ 
ical  of  some  faculty  or  virtue.  Pope  Innocent  III  sent 
to  king  John  a  present  of  four  rings :  the  sapphire,  de- 
noting hope ;  the  emerald,  faith ;  the  garnet,  charity ; 
the  topaz,  good  works.  The  sapphire  is  the  stone 
which,  in  the  high-priest*s  breastplate,  bore  the  name 
of  Issachar.  According  to  the  C^balists,  the  sapphire 
was  fatal  to  serpents.  The  rabbins  also  have  an  absurd 
story  about  the  engraving  of  the  gem  on  the  high- 
priest's  breastplate  by  means  of  a  singular  worm  (see 
the  Talmudical  treatises  Sopha  and  Gittin),  The  an- 
cients as  well  as  modems  had  many  other  superstitions 
and  specnlations  concerning  this  stone.  (See  Jtmgen- 
dres,  De  Sapphira  [Alt.  1705].)     See  Gem. 

Sappir  Codex.    See  Shapira  Manuscript. 

Sa^'ra  (laf^pa),  a  Graocized  form  of  tho  Heb.  name 
Sarah  (q.  v.),  applied  to  two  women  in  the  Apocrypha 
and  New  Test. 

1.  The  wife  of  Abraham  (Heb.  xi,  11 ;  1  Pet.  ui,  6). 
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2.  The  daughter  of  Raguel  and  Edna,  betrothed  to 
her  coasin  Tobias,  a  native  of  Ecbauna  in  Media,  in  the 
apocryphal  history  of  Tobit.  As  the  story  goes,  she 
had  been  married  to  seven  husbands,  who  were  all  slain 
on  the  wedding  night  by  Asmod»us,  the  evil  spirit,  who 
loved  her  (Tob.  iii,  7).  This  spirit  the  rabbins  call 
Ashmedai,  and  say  he  was  the  incestuous  offspring  of 
Tubal-Cain  by  his  sister  Naaroa,  who  became  the  moth- 
er of  many  devils;  and  that  he  was  enamoured  of  the 
beauty  of  Sara  aa  the  angels  were  of  the  daughters  of 
men  (Gen.  v).  See  AsMODiBUS.  The  breaking  of  the 
spell  and  the  chasing-away  of  the  evil  spirit  by  the 
**  flshy  fume,^  when  Sara  was  married  to  Tobias,  with 
whom  she  afterwards  lived  in  peace,  are  told  in  ch.  viii. 
See  Tobit. 

Sarab.    See  Bricr. 

Sarabaites,  a  vagrant  class  of  monks  among  the 
Egyptians  in  the  4th  century,  designated  Rembotk, 
They  lived  together  in  very  small  communities,  chiefly 
in  cities  where  evenahing  they  did  might  attract  at- 
tention. They  turned  religion  into  an  art,  and  made  a 
gain  by  the  exhibition  of  pretended  miracles.  Their 
dress  was  most  disgusting  and  their  conduct  immoral 
(.Jerome,  £p.  22  ad  Kustodi), 

Sarabi'aa  (Saf>a/3fac),  a  Greek  form  (1  Esdr.  ix, 
48)  of  the  name  Suerebiah  (q.  v.)  in  the  Heb.  text 
(Neh.  viii,  7). 

Saracens,  originally  the  name  of  an  Arab  tribe, 
then  applied  to  the  Bedouin,  and  later  to  all  the  Moor- 
ish or  Mohammedan  people  who  invaded  Europe,  and 
against  whom  the  Crusaders  fought.  The  true  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  was  long  a  puzzle  to  philolngers :  Du 
Cange  deduced  it  from  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham ; 
Hottinger  {BiUioth,  Orient.)  from  the  Arab  suraca,  to 
steal;  Forster  {Journey)  from  ttiJira^  a  desert;  others 
from  the  Hebrew  sarakj  poor.  The  opinion  most  gen- 
erally prevalent  is  that  the  word  was  originally  Shttr- 
kfyn  (Arab.  Eastern  people),  corrupted  by  the  Greeks 
into  ^apaKTivolf  from  which  the  Romans  derived  their 
word  Saracenu    See  Crusades;  Moors;  Spain. 

Sa'rah,  the  name  of  two  women  in  the  Old  Test., 
whose  Hebrew  names,  however,  are  different. 
1.  The  wife  of  Abraham  and  mother  of  Isaac 
1.  Her  Name, — The  Hebrew  form  of  Sarah  is  JT^b, 
Sarahj  which  is  the  regular  feminine  of  nt3,  sar,  a 
prince^  often  so  used  and  rendered  (Sept.,  Josephus,  and 
New  Test.  2a^  "Sara"  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  N.  T.). 
Her  ori^nal  name,  however,  was  Sarai  (q.  v.),  which  is 
usually  regarded  as  of  kindred  etymology.  The  change 
of  her  name  from  "  Sarai"  to  "  Sarah"  was  made  at  the 
same  time  that  Abram*s  name  was  changed  to  Abraham, 
on  the  establishment  of  the  covenant  of  circumcision 
between  him  and  God.  That  the  name  "  Sarah"  signi- 
fles  "  princess"  is  universally  acknowledged.  But  the 
meaning  of  **  Sarai"  is  still  a  subject  of  controversy. 
The  older  interpreters  (as,  for  example,  Jerome,  in  Qiut$(, 
Hebr^  and  those  who  follow  him)  suppose  it  to  mean 
"my  princess;"  and  explain  the  change  from  Sarai  to 
Sarah  as  signifying  that  she  was  no  longer  the  queen 
of  one  family,  but  the  royal  ancestress  of  "all  families 
of  the  earth."  They  also  suppose  that  the  addition  of 
the  letter  n,  as  taken  from  the  sacred  tetragrammaton 
Jehovah,  to  the  names  of  Abram  and  Sarai,  mystically 
signitied  their  being  received  into  covenant  with  the 
Lord.  Among  modem  Hebraists  there  is  great  diversi- 
ty of  interpretation.  One  opinion,  keeping  to  the  same 
general  derivation  as  that  referred  to  above,  explains 
"Sarai"  as  "noble,"  "nobility,"  etc..  an  expUnation 
which,  even  more  than  the  other,  labors  under  the  ob- 
jection of  giving  little  force  to  the  change.  Another 
opinion  supposes  Sarai  to  be  a  contracted  form  of  rt'^'iia 
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(Seray6h\  hnd  to  signify  "Jehovah  is  ruler."  See  Se- 
RAiAH.  But  this  gives  no  force  whatever  to  the 
change,  and,  besides,  introduces  the  element  Jah  into 


a  proper  name  too  eariy  in  the  history.  A  third  (fol- 
lowing Ewald,  //«&.  Gram,  §  324)  derives  it  from  rr^i, 
a  root  which  is  found  in  Gen.  xxxii,  28;  Hue.  xii,4,io 
the  sense  of  "  to  flght,"  and  explains  it  as  "contentiou»'' 
{atreitsucktig).  This  last  seems  to  be,  etyiiioi<^callr, 
the  most  probable,  and  differs  from  the  others  in  giving 
great  force  and  dignity  to  the  change  of  name  (see  <ie- 
senins,  Thetaur,  p.  1338  b;  Pfeiffer,  in  the  Stvd. «.  Krii. 
1871,  i,  145  sq.).     See  Proper  Name. 

2.  //«•  Parentage, — She  is  first  introduced  in  Gen.  xi, 
29  as  follows:  "Abram  and  Nahor  took  them  wivm: 
the  name  of  Abram 's  wife  was  Sarai ;  and  the  name  of 
Nahor*s  wife  was  Milcah,  the  daughter  of  Haran,  the 
father  of  Milcah,  and  the  father  of  Iscah."  In  lien,  xx, 
12  Abraham  speaks  of  her  as  his  sister,  the  danghur 
of  the  same  father,  but  not  the  daughter  of  the  same 
mother.  The  common  Jewish  tradition,  taken  f^- 
granted  by  Josephus  {Ant,  i,  6, 6)  and  by  Jcrume  (Quaeji. 
Hebr,  ad  Ge^sin,  iii,  823  [ed.  Ben.  1735  j)  is  that  Sarai  is 
the  same  as  Iscah,  the  daughter  of  Haran  and  the  sifter 
of  Lot,  who  is  called  Abraham's  "  brother"  in  Gen.  xiv, 
14, 16.  Judging  from  the  fact  that  Rebekab,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Nahor,  was  the  wife  of  Isaac,  the  son  of 
Abraliam,  there  is  reason  to  conjecture  that  Abraham 
was  the  youngest  brother,  so  that  his  wife  might  noi 
improbably  be  younger  than  the  wife  of  Nahor.  It  L» 
certainly  strange,  if  the  tradition  be  true,  that  no  dirfrct 
mention  of  it  is  found  in  Gen.  xi,  29.  But  it  is  not  im- 
probable in  itself;  it  supplies  the  account  of  the  descent 
of  the  mother  of  the  chosen  race,  the  omissi<»n  of  wbi«^^h 
in  such  a  passage  is  most  unlikely ;  and  there  is  no  oth- 
er to  set  against  it,  except  the  assertion  of  Abrabaai 
himself  that  Sarai  was  his  half-sister,  "the  daughter  of 
my  father,  but  not  the  daughter  of  my  mother"  ((teiL 
XX,  12) ;  but  this  is  held  by  many  to  mean  no  noore  than 
that  Haran  her  father  was  his  half-brother;  for  the  col- 
loquial usage  of  the  Hebrews  in  this  matter  makes  it 
easy  to  understand  that  he  might  call  a  niece  a  sister, 
and  a  granddaughter  a  daughter.  In  general  discourse 
"daugliter"  comprised  any  and  every  female  descend- 
ant, and  "  sister"  any  and  every  consanguineous  rela- 
tionship. (See  Stempel,  De  Abrahamo  Mafrwtomum 
DiuimuUtnte  [Vitemb.  1714].)  In  that  case  Abraham 
was  really  her  uncle  as  well  as  husband.    See  BncmicB. 

3.  Her  History, — This  is  substantially,  of  course,  that 
of  Abraham.  She  came  with  him  from  Vr  to  Haran, 
from  Haran  to  Canaan,  and  accompanied  him  in  all  the 
wanderings  of  his  life.  Her  only  independent  action 
is  the  demand  that  Hagar  and  Ishmael  should  be  cxs, 
out,  far  from  all  rivalri'  with  her  and  Isaac;  a  demand 
symbolically  applied  in  GaL  iv,  22-81  to  the  displace- 
ment of  the  Old  Covenant  by  the  New.  The  times  in 
which  she  plays  the  most  important  part  in  the  history 
are  the  times  when  Abraham  was  sojourning,  first  in 
Egypt,  then  in  Gerar,  in  both  which  cases  Sarah  shared 
his  deceit  towards  Pharaoh  and  towards  Abimelech.  On 
the  first  occasion,  about  the  middle  of  her  life,  her  personal 
beauty  is  dwelt  upon  as  its  cause  (Gen.xii,  11-15);  on 
the  second,  just  before  the  birth  of  Isaac,  at  a  time  when 
she  was  old  (thirty-seven  years  before  her  deathX  but 
when  her  vigor  had  been  miractdoiisly  restored,  the 
same  cause  is  alluded  to  as  supposed  by  Abraham,  but 
not  actually  stated  (xx,  9-11).  In  the  former  case  the 
commendations  which  the  princes  of  Pharaoh  bestowed 
upon  the  charms  of  the  lovely  stranger  have  been  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  owing  to  the  contrast 
which  her  fresh,  Mesopotamian  complexion  offered  to 
the  dusky  hue  of  their  own  beauties.  But,  so  far  as 
climate  is  concerned,  the  nearer  Syria  could  offer  oon»- 
plexions  as  fair  as  hers ;  and,  moreover,  a  people  train- 
ed by  their  habits  to  admire  "dusky"  beauties  were  not 
likely  to  be  inordinately  attracted  by  a  fresh  oomplcx- 
ion.  In  both  cases,  especially  the  last,  the  truthfulness 
of  the  histor\'  is  seen  in  the  unfavorable  contrast  in 
which  the  conduct  both  of  Abraham  and  Sarah  stands 
to  that  of  Pharaoh  and  Abimelech.     She  died  at  He- 
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bron  at  the  age  of  ooe  hundred  and  twenty-aeven  yean, 
iveoty-eight  years  before  her  husband,  and  was  buried 
br  him  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  B.C  2027.  Her 
burial-place,  purchased  of  Ephron  the  Hittite,  waa  the 
only  poaaeasion  of  Abraham  in  the  Land  of  Promise.  It 
has  remained,  hallowed  in  the  eyes  of  Jews.  ChriAtians, 
tiid  Mohammedans  alike,  to  the  present  day ;  and  in  it 
the  *^  shrine  of  Sarah""  is  pointed  out  opposite  to  that 
of  Abraham,  with  those  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah  on  the 
one  ude,  and  those  of  Jacob  and  Leah  on  the  other  (see 
Stanley's  LecL  on  Jewish  Churck,  app.  ii,  p.  484-509). 
See  Abraham. 

4.  Her  Character. — This  is  no  ideal  type  of  excel- 
lence, like  that  of  Abraham,  but  one  thoroughly  natural 
and  truly  feminine,  both  in  its  excellences  and  its  de- 
fects. Her  natural  motherly  affection  is  seen  in  her 
louchmg  desire  for  children,  even  from  her  bondmaid, 
and  in  her  unforgiving  jealousy  of  that  bondmaid  when 
ihe  became  a  mother;  in  her  rejoicing  over  her  son 
Isaac,  and  in  the  spirit  which  resented  the  slightest  in- 
sult to  him  and  forbade  Ishmael  to  share  his  sonship. 
It  makes  her  cruel  to  others  as  well  as  tender  to  her 
own,  and  is  remarkaUy  contraated  with  the  sacrifice  of 
natural  feeling  on  the  part  of  Abraham  to  God's  com- 
maiMl  in  the  last  case  ((ien.  xxi,  12).  To  the  same 
character  belong  her  ironical  laughter  at  the  promise 
of  a  child,  long  desired,  but  now  beyond  all  hope :  her 
trembling  denial  of  that  laughter,  and  her  change  of  it 
to  the  laughter  of  thankful  joy,  which  she  commemo- 
rated in  the  name  of  Isaac  It  is  a  character  deeply 
and  truly  affectionate,  but  impulsive,  jealous,  and  impe- 
rious in  its  affection. 

Sarali,  however,  is  so  rarely  intro<lnced  directly  to  our 
notice  that  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  her  character  justly 
fur  want  of  adequate  materials.  She  is  seen  only  when 
her  presence  is  indispensable;  and  then  she  appears 
with  more  of  Hubmiseion  and  of  simplicity  than  of  dig- 
nity, and  manifests  an  unwise  but  not  unusual  prompti- 
tode  in  following  her  first  thoughtis  and  in  proceetling 
upon  the  impulse  of  her  first  emotions.  Upon  the 
whole,  Sarah  scarcely  meets  the  idea  the  imagination 
wookl  like  to  form  of  the  life-companion  of  so  eminent 
a  person  as  Abraham.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  fail  to 
obiserTe  that  she  was  a  noost  attache<l  ami  devoted  M-ife. 
Her  husband  was  the  central  object  of  all  her  thoughts ; 
and  be  was  not  forgotten  even  in  her  first  transports  of 
joy  at  becoming  a  mother  (Gen.  xxi,  7).  This  is  her 
highest  euloginm. 

It  is  asked  whether  Sarah  was  aware  of  the  intended 
■acrifioe  of  Isaac,  the  son  of  her  long-deferred  hopes. 
The  chronology  is  uncertain  and  does  not  decitle  wheth- 
er this  transaction  occurred  before  or  after  her  death. 
She  was  probably  alive ;  and  if  so,  we  may  understand 
from  the  precautions  employed  by  Abraham  that  she 
«u  not  acquainted  with  the  purpitse  of  the  journey  to 
the  land  of  Moriah,  and,  indeed,  that  it  was  the  object 
uf  these  precautions  to  keep  from  her  knowledge  a  mat- 
ter which  must  so  deeply  wound  her  heart.  He  oould 
have  the  less  difficulty  in  this  if  his  faith  was  such  as 
to  enable  him  to  believe  that  he  should  bring  back  in 
f*kty  the  son  he  was  commanded  to  sacrifice  (Heb.  xi, 
19).  As,  however,  the  account  of  her  death  immediate- 
ly foOows  that  of  this  sacrifice,  some  of  the  Jewish 
vriten  imagine  that  the  intelligence  killed  her,  and 
that  Abraham  found  her  dead  on  his  return  {Tnrg. 
Jomstk^  and  Jarchi  on  Gen.  xxiiiy  2 ;  Pirke  Eliezer^  c. 
^).  Bat  there  seems  to  be  no  authority  for  such  an 
inference. 

Isaiah  is  the  only  prophet  who  names  Sarah  (Ii,  2). 
P^  allodea  to  her  hope  of  becoming  a  mother  (Rom. 
>r,19);  and  afterwards  cites  the  promise  which  she  re- 
c«ired  (ix,  9) ;  and  Peter  eulogizes  her  submission  to 
her  husband  (1  Pet.  iii,  6).— Smith ;  Kitto. 

2.  (Heb.  Se'rachy  r\yD\  Sept  Sapo,  "Sarah,**  Numb. 
»Ti,46;  being  there  "in  pause"  Sdrach,  IT^i^)  the 
daughter  of  the  patriarch  Asher,  elsewhere  (Gen.  xlvi, 
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17;  1  Chron.  vii,  80)  more  properly  Anglicized  Srrah 
(q.v.). 

Sa'ral  (Heb.  Saray',  ^^^;  Sept,  '^apa-,  Vulg.  Sa- 
raf),  the  original  name  of  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham. 
It  is  always  used  in  the  history  from  (len.  xi,  29  to 
xvii,  15,  when  it  was  changed  to  Sarah  at  the  same 
time  that  her  husband's  name  from  Abram  became 
Abraham,  and  the  birth  of  Isaac  was  more  distinctlv 
foretold.  The  meaning  of  the  name  appears  to  be,  as 
£wald  has  suggested,  "contentious."— Smith.  See  Sa- 
rah. 

Barai'aa  (lapomc  v.  r.  [in  No.  2]  'Ajapa/ac).  the 
<Treek  form  of  Seraiah  (q.  v.),  namely :  («)  the  high- 
priest  (1  Esdr.  V,  6) ;  (6)  the  father  of  Ezra  (1  Esdr. 
viii,  1 ;  2  Esdr.  i,  I). 

Sar'amel  (Dapa/^^X  v.  r.  'A(rapa/iiX),  the  place 
where  the  assembly  of  the  Jews  was  held  at  which  the 
high-priesthood  was  conferred  upon  Simon  Maccabseus 
(1  Mace  xiv,  28).  The  fact  that  the  name  is  found  c»nly 
in  this  passage  has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  it  is  an 
imperfect  version  of  a  word  in  the  original  Hebrew  or 
Syriac  fntm  which  the  present  Greek  text  of  the  Mac- 
cabees is  a  translation.  Some  (as  Castellio)  have 
treated  it  as  a  corruption  of  JerusnUm ;  but  this  is  in- 
admissible, since  it  is  inconceivable  that  so  well-known 
a  name  should  be  corrupted.  Other  conjectures  are 
enumerated  by  Grimm  in  the  Kurzgef,  exeffetisches 
Handh,  on  the  passage.  A  few  only  need  he  named 
here,  but  none  seem  perfectly  satisfactory.  All  appear 
to  adopt  the  reading  /I  «/rame/!.  (1.)  I/a-hatsur  MiUo^ 
*'  the  court  of  Millo,"  Millo  being  not  improbably  the 
citadel  of  Jerusalem.  See  MiLiX).  This  is  the  con- 
jecture of  Grotius,  and  has  at  least  the  merit  of  ingenu- 
ity. (2.)  J/a-hatfar  A  m-EL,  "the  court  of  the  people  of 
God,  that  is,  the  great  court  of  the  Temple."  This  is 
due  to  Ewald  {Gesch.  iv,  387),  who  compares  with  it  the 
well-known  Sarbeth  Sabanai-Ki,  given  by  Eiisebius  as 
the  title  of  the  Maccabiean  history.  See  Maccabke. 
(3.)  I/iis-shaarAm-EL,  "the  gate  of  the  people  of  GckI," 
adopted  by  Winer  (Jiealwb.),  (4.)  f/as-sar  Am-Elf 
'*  prince  of  the  pe<iple  of  God,"  as  if  not  the  name  of  a 
place,  but  the  title  of  Simon,  the  "in"  having  been  in- 
serted by  puzzled  copyists.  This  is  adopted  by  Grimm 
himself.  It  has  in  its  favor  the  fact  that  without  it 
Simon  is  here  styled  high-priest  only,  and  his  second 
title, " captain  and  governor  of  the  Jews  and  priests" 
(ver.  47),  is  then  omitted  in  the  solemn  official  record — 
the  verj'  place  where  it  ought  to  be  found.  It  also 
seems  to  be  countenanced  by  the  Peshito-Syriac  ver- 
sion, which  certainly  omits  the  title  of  "  high-priest," 
but  inserts  Rabba  de-l9ra€l,^\etkAex  of  Israel."  None 
of  these  explanations,  however,  can  be  regarded  as  en- 
tirely satisfactory. — Smith. 

Saran,  in  Hind{i  mytholc^ary,  is  a  superlative  bow 
belonging  to  Vishnu,  whose  arrows  never  fail  to  reach 
their  mark  and  return  of  themselves  to  Vishnu. 

Sarantari.  in  the  Greek  Church,  are  masses  for  the 
dead  during  forty  days. 

Saraph.    See  Seraphim;  Serpent. 

Sa'raph  (Heb.  Saraph',  h7?»  burning;  Sept. 
lapdfft  V.  r.  '^aia\  named  as  one  of  the  sons  or  de- 
scendants of  Shelah  the  son  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  22), 
and  he  seems  to  have  lived  about  the  time  of  the  Eisode, 
as  he  is  said  to  have  had  the  dominion  in  Moab.  B.C. 
cir.  1618.  "  Burrington  (^GeneaL  i,  179)  makes  Saraph 
a  descendant  of  Jokim,  whom  he  regards  as  the  third 
son  of  Shelah.  In  the  Targum  of  R.  Joseph,  Joash  and 
Saraph  are  identified  with  Mahlon  and  Chilion, 'who 
married  ^J^ra)  in  Moab'"  (Smith). 

Sarasa,  Alphonsb  Antotne  de,  a  Flemish  Jesuit 
of  the  last  century,  was  bom  at  Nieuwpoort  of  Spanish 
parents.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entere<l  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  and  afterwards  taught  in  the  College  of  Gaud. 
Later  he  gave  himself  to  the  study  of  mathematics, 
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which  be  had  studied  ander  the  famous  Gr^ory  de  St. 
Vincent,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retire- 
ment. He  died  at  Anvers,  July  5,  1667,  He  wrote 
A  rs  Semper  Gaudendiy  etc.,  which  has  been  translated 
into  French  under  the  title  VAr-t  de  se  Tranquilliser 
dans  les  Ecenenients  de  la  Vie,  This  work  was  held  in 
high  regard  by  Leibnitz,  Wolf,  and  others  of  their  scbooL 
— Hoefer,  Xuuv.  Biog,  Getter  ale  y  s.  v. 

Sarasw^ti  (or  Sarasvati)  is,  in  HindO  mytholo- 
gy, the  name  of  the  wife,  or  the  female  energ}',  of  the 
god  Brahman,  the  firat  of  the  Hindd  Trim(irti,  or  triad. 
8he  is  also  the  goddess  of  speech  and  eloquence,  the  pa- 
troness of  music  and  the  arts,  and  the  inventress  of  the 
Sanscrit  language  and  the  Devanagari  letters.  She 
was  induced  to  bestow  these  benetits  on  the  human 
race  by  the  sage  Bharata,  who,  through  his  penance, 
caused  her  to  descend  from  heaven,  and  to  divulge  her 
inventions.  Hence  she  is  called  Bhdralu  She  is  also 
very  white,  hence  another  of  her  names,  MahdsweiOf  or 
Mahdsukla  (from  mahat,  great,  and  smela^  white). — 
Chambers's  Encyclop.  s.  v. 

Sarasvdti  is  also  the  name  of  a  stream  which  flows 
into  the  Ganges  at  Hoogly.  According  to  the  myth, 
the  goddess,  being  pursued,  hid  herself  under  the  earth, 
and  in  the  character  of  a  stream  forced  her  way  until 
she  reached  the  Ganges,  her  lover,  with  whom  she  was 
miited.  Another  tradition  makes  Sarasvdti  the  daugh- 
ter of  Brahma,  whose  beauty  captivated  the  god  him- 
self. As  she  concealed  herself  behind  him,  he  assumed 
five  heads  in  order  to  look  for  her;  but  Siva,  becoming 
angry,  cut  off  one  of  them.  She  is  usually  represented 
as  seated  by  the  side  of  Brahma. — Vollmer,  Worterb,  d. 
MythoL  8.  V. 

Saravia,  Hadrian  A.,  classed  among  the  English 
divines,  although  of  Spanish  extraction,  was  born  at 
Hisdin,  in  Artois,  France,  in  15B1.  In  1582  he  became 
professor  of  divinity  and  preacher  to  the  French  Church 
at  Leyden.  Influenced,  doubtless,  by  his  preference  for 
episcopal  government,  he  went  to  England  in  1587, 
where  he  was  well  received  by  the  prelates  and  divines. 
He  first  settled  in  Jersey,  where  he  taught  school  and 
preached  to  his  exiled  countrymen  there;  afterwards  he 
was  master  of  the  free  grammar-school  at  Southampton. 
He  was  successively  promoted  to  a  prebend  in  the 
churches  of  Gloucester  (1591),  Canterbury  (1595),  and 
Westminster  (1601).  He  showed  great  learning  in  de- 
fending the  episcopacy  against  Beza,  when  the  latter 
recommended  its  abolition  in  Scotland.  He  died  in 
1613,  and  was  interred  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  A 
collective  edition  of  all  his  works,  which  were  in  Latin, 
was  publish^  in  1611  (Lond.  1  voL  4 to),  under  the  title 
of  Diversi  Tractaius  Theolotfim :  De  Diversis  Gradibus 
Ministrorum  EvaiigeliL  See  Hagenbach,  Uist,  of  Doc- 
iHties,  ii,  168, 186. 

SarceriUB,  Erasmna,  an  able  practical  theologian 
of  the  16tb  centur}',  was  bom  at  Annaberg,  in  Saxony, 
in  1501.  He  studied  first  at  Lcipsic,  then  at  the  feet 
of  Luther  and  Melancthon  in  Wittenberg,  In  1630 
he  left  the  university  and  became  co-rector  of  a  Latin 
school  at  Lubeck.  Labonng  here  with  some  interrup- 
tion until  1536,  he  then  took  charge  of  a  similar  school 
in  Nassau.  From  1538  he  gave  his  attention  exclusive- 
ly to  the  work  of  reforming  the  Church  of  Nassau,  pre- 
siding at  synotis,  instructing  the  clergy,  and  furnishing 
them  with  written  works  on  practice  and  doctrine. 
But,  unwilling  to  sanction  the  Interim  (1548),  he  re- 
signed his  position,  retired  to  Annaberg,  and  in  1549 
became  a  pastor  in  Leipsic.  In  1553  be  was  called  to 
be  Church  superintendent  in  Eisleben.  In  1559  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  as  preacher  at  St,  John's  in  Magdeburg; 
but  the  high  Lutheran  clergy  scented  heresy  in  his 
mild  and  genial  sermons,  and  assailed  him  in  pamphlets. 
Worn  out  with  labor,  he  speedily  succumbed.  He  died 
in  1.^9  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight.  In  character,  Sarce- 
rius  was  rirm,  conscientious,  blameless.  A  stranger  to 
flattery,  he  walked  among  princes  as  an  equal,  and 


never  quailed  before  a  foe.  His  worics  were  higUj 
teemed  and  much  studied.  We  mention  only,  ^i 
sung  die  heUige  Schr^  eu  inierpretiren  (Basle,  1528)  ;— 
Tractaius  de  Ratione  Diaoenda  Theohgies  (1539)  :—Cotf 
ciones  Annua  (1541,4  vols.)  :—De  Consensu  Vera  Eerie- 
sia  et  S,  Pairum.'  —  tdao  Loci  Contmumes  ThmAog^ 
(1 542  V)  '.^Pastorak  (1659).     (J.  P.  L.) 

Saroerina,  Wilhelm,  the  only  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  pastor  at  Eisleben,  but  lost  his  position  be- 
cause of  holding  the  opinions  of  Flacius  (q.v.).  He 
went,  thereupon,  to  Mansfeld,  where  he  died  as  ooart- 
preacher.  He  publbbed,  Leichen-f  Lauf'^  und  Waaaar- 
Predigten: — Geistliches  Herbarium: — Fecktsc&ule  Jesu 
Christ i : — HoUischer  Trauergesang,  See  Herzog's  JUal- 
Encykhp,  xx,  682-686. 

Sarohed'onua  (Sa^x^^ovoc,  v.  r.  £ax(p^ovoc>  Sa- 
)((pddv),  a  Gmcized  form  ffob.  i,  21)  for  the  oame  of 
the  Assyrian  king  Esar-haodon  (q.  v.). 

SardaB'us  ('Lap^alo^y  v.  r.  ZapSaio^,  ZtpaXiag),  a 
corrupt  Greek  form  (1  Esdr.  ix,  28)  of  the  name  Aziza 
(q.  V.)  of  the  Heb.  list  (Ezra  x,  27). 

Sardeaaius,  in  Greek  mythology*,  is  an  appellative 
of  Jupiter  J  derived  from  the  city  of  Sardessus,  in.  Lyda. 

Sardioa,  in  Illyria.  A  council  was  held  at  this 
place  in  347,  by  order  of  the  emperors  Constantias  and 
Constans,  whom  Athanasius,  persecuted  by  the  £usebi- 
ans,  had  petitioned  to  convoke  a  comidL  Twenty  can- 
ons were  drawn  up,  and  regulations  made  a>ncemiug 
Easter.  See  Smith,  Tables  of  Church  Hist.;  Landon, 
Manual  of  Councils^  s.  v. 

Sardine  (jtrdpSivo^f  apparently  an  adjective  from 
adpdioVf  which  has  the  same  signification),  the  name 
of  a  gem  (Hev.  iv,  8).     See  Sakdius. 

Bar'dia  (Sap^ciCi  of  uncertain  etymolog\')»  a  city 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Lydia.  It  was  situated  about  two  miles  to  the  south 
of  the  river  Hermus,  just  below  the  range  of  Tmcdud 
(Bos  Dagh),  on  a  spur  of  which  its  acro|H>lis  was  biiili, 
in  a  fine  plain  watered  by  the  river  Pactolua  (HermL 
vii,  31;  Xenophon,  Cyrop,  vii,  2-11;  Plinv,  Hist.  Nut.; 
Strabo,  xiii,  625).  It  is  in  lat.  38^  30'  N.,'long.  27^  57' 
E.  Sardis  was  a  great  and  ancient  city,  and,  from  its 
wealth  and  importance,  was  the  object  of  much  cupidity 
and  of  many  sieges. 

1.  Ancient  History. — The  Lydians,  or  Ludim,  whose 
metropolis  Sardis  was,  were  the  descendants  of  Lud  the 
son  of  Shem,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Ludim,  the  children  of  Lud  the  son  of  Misraim  the  son 
of  Ham,  who  dwelt  and  settled  in  Egypt.  These  latter 
were  the  nation  alluded  to  by  Jeremiah  (xlvi,  9)  when 
he  speaks  of  "  the  Lydians  that  handle  the  bow  T  the 
distinction  will  appear  the  more  clearly  from  the  fact 
that  the  Lydians  and  the  Libyans  are  mentioned  to- 
gether as  embracing  the  same  cause.  The  Sbemiiic 
Ludim  were  a  warlike,  active,  and  energetic  people,  and 
established  an  empire  extending  as  far  east  as  the  river 
Halys.  The  city  of  Sardis,  although  of  more  recent  or- 
igm  than  the  IVojan  war  (Strabo,  xiii,  625),  was  Teiy 
ancient,  being  mentioned  by  iEschylus  \Pers.  45)*; 
and  Herodotus  relates  (i,  84)  that  it  was  fortified  by  a 
king  Meles,  who  (according  to  the  Chrcn.  of  Eusebius) 
preceded  Candaules.  The  city  itself  was,  at  least  at 
first,  built  in  a  rude  manner,  and  the  houses  were  cov- 
ered with  dry  reeds,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was 
repeatedly  destroyed  by  fire  {  but  the  acropolis,  which 
S4ime  of  the  ancient  geographers  identified  with  the 
Homeric  Hyde  (Strabo,  xiii,  626;  oomp.  Pliny,  v.  80; 
Eustath.  ad  Dion,  Per,  830),  was  built  upon  au  almost 
inaccessible  rock.  In  the  reign  of  Ardys,  Sardis  was 
taken  by  the  Cimmerians,  but  they  were  unable  to  gain 
possession  of  the  citadel.  Over  this  realm  a  series  of 
able  princes  ruled,  the  last  of  whom,  Croesus,  obtained  a 
world-wide  fame  for  his  wealth,  his  misfortunes,  and  his 
philosophy.  The  earlier  part  of  his  reign  was  one  of 
unusual  glory;  he  extended  his  dominion  over  the 
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whole  of  Ana  Minor  with  the  exception  of  Lycia  and 
dlidai  and  displayed  aa  much  ability  as  an  adminis- 
trator M  he  had  done  as  a  conqueror.  But  the  rising 
(»wer  of  Cyrus  soon  came  into  collision  with  his  own, 
and,  by  the  capture  of  Sardts,  the  Persian  prince  brought 
the  Lydian  rule  to  a  close.  Croesus  is  said  to  have  ad- 
rised  the  victor  to  dit»oourage  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
Lrdians  by  restrainiug  them  from  all  warlike  occupa- 
tiiiiu,  and  employing  them  in  those  arts  only  which 
minister  to  luxury  and  sensuality.  Cyrus  is  reported 
to  hare  taken  the  disgraceful  advice,  and  the  result 
was  that,  from  ranking  among  the  bravest  and  hardiest 
nations  of  antiquity,  the  Lydians  became  the  most  help- 
less and  Geminate. 

After  its  conquest,  the  Persians  alwajrs  kept  a  garri- 
son in  the  citadel,  un  account  of  its  natural  strength, 
which  induced  Alexander  the  Great,  when  it  was  sur- 
rendered to  him  in  the  sequel  of  the  battle  of  the 
Granicus,  similarly  to  occupy  it.  Sardis  recovered  the 
privilege  of  municipal  government  (and,  as  was  alleged 
several  centuries  afterwards,  the  right  of  a  sanctuar}*) 
upoa  its  surrender  to  Alexander  the  Great,  but  its  fort- 
unes for  the  next  three  hundred  years  are  very  ob- 
ecnre.  It  changed  hands  more  than  once  in  the  con- 
tests between  the  dynasties  which  arose  after  the  death 
of  Alexander.  In  the  vear  RC  214  it  was  taken  and 
lacked  by  the  army  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  who  he- 
Wf^  bis  cousin  Achaeus  in  it  for  two  years  before  suc- 
ceeding, as  he  at  last  did  through  treachery,  in  obtain- 
ing possession  of  the  person  of  the  latter. .  After  the 
rain  of  Antiochus^s  fortunes,  it  passed,  with  the  rest  of 
Asia  on  that  side  of  Taurus,  under  the  dominion  of  the 
kings  of  Pergamus.  whose  interests  led  them  to  divert 
the  course  of  traffic  between  Asia  and  Europe  away 
frum  Sardis.  Ita  productive  soil  must  always  have  con- 
tinued a  source  of  wealth  i  but  its  importance  as  a  cen- 
tral mart  appears  to  have  dimmished  from  the  time  of 
the  invasion  of  Asia  by  Alexander.  After  their  victory 
over  Antiochus  it  passed  to  the  Romans,  under  whom  it 
oill  more  rapidly  declined  in  rank  and  prosperity. 

In  the  time  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  Sardis  was  deso- 
lated by  an  earthquake  (Strabo,  xii,  p.  579),  together 
vith  eleven,  or,  as  Eusebius  says,  twelve  other  impor- 
tant cities  of  Asia.  The  whole  face  of  the  country  is 
said  to  have  been  changed  by  this  convulsion.  In  the 
case  of  Sardis  the  calamity  was  increased  by  a  pesti- 
lential fever  which  followed ;  and  so  much  compassion 
was  in  consequence  excited  for  the  city  at  Rome  that 
its  tribute  was  remitted  for  five  years,  and  it  received  a 
benefiwtion  from  the  privy  purse  of  the  emperor  (Tac- 
itus, ^4  im.  ii,  47).  This  was  in  the  year  A.D.  17.  Nine 
vears  afterwards  the  Sardians  are  found  among  the 
competitors  for  the  honor  of  erecting,  as  representa- 
tives of  the  Asiatic  cities,  a  temple  to  their  benefactor. 
See  Smtkna.  On  this  occasion  they  plead,  not  only 
their  ancient  services  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  Mace- 
donian war,  but  their  well-watered  country,  their  cli- 
nuue,  and  the  richness  of  the  neighboring  soil ;  there 
»  no  allusion,  however,  to  the  important  manufactures 
■od  the  commerce  of  Mie  early  times.  In  the  time  of 
^7  it  was  included  in  the  same  convtntus  juridicus 
vith  Philadelphia,  with  the  Cadueni,  a  Macedonian  col- 
ony in  the  neighborhood,  with  some  settlements  of  the 
<^  Msonian  population,  and  a  few  other  towns  of  less 
ttXe.  These  Mseunians  still  continued  to  call  Sardis  by 
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its  ancient  name,  ffydij  which  it  bore  in  the  time  of 
Omphale. 

2.  BibiiecU  Notice.— The  inhabitants  of  Sardis  bore 
an  ill  repute  among  the  ancients  for  their  voluptuous 
habits  of  life.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  point  of  the  phrase 
in  the  Apocalyptic  message  to  the  city,  **  Thou  hast  a 
few  names,  even  tn  Sardisj  which  have  not  defiled  their 
garmenu"  (Rev.  iii,  4).  The  place  that  Sardis  holds  in 
this  message,  as  one  of  the  ^  Seven  Churches  of  Asia," 
is  the  source  of  the  peculiar  interest  with  which  the 
Christian  reader  regards  it.  From  what  is  said,  it  ap- 
pears that  it  had  already  declined  much  in  real  religion, 
although  it  still  maintained  the  name  and  external  as- 
pect of  a  Christian  Church,  **  having  a  name  to  live, 
while  it  was  dead"  (Rev.  iii,  1). 

8.  Description  and  Modem  Remains, — Sardis  was  in 
very  early  times,  both  from  the  extremely  fertile  char- 
acter of  the  neighboring  region  and  from  its  convenient 
position,  a  commercial  mart  of  importance.  Chestnuts 
were  first  produced  in  the  neighborhood,  which  procured 
them  the  name  of  pdXavoi  'SapttavoL  The  art  of 
dyeing  wool  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been  invented 
there;  and,  at  any  rate,  Sardis  was  the  entrepot  of  the 
dyed  woollen  manufactures,  of  which  Phr}'gia,  with  its 
vast  fiocks  {noXvTrpofiaTUfTdrri,  Herod,  v,  49),  furnished 
the  raw  material.  Hence  we  hear  of  the  ^oivir/^cc 
Xapdtavai ;  and  Sappho  speaks  of  the  troiKiXo^  iida- 
^Xi)C  Avhw  KCLkbv  tpyovt  which  was  perhaps  some- 
thing like  the  modem  Turkish  carpets.  Some  of  the 
woollen  manufactures,  of  a  peculiarly  fine  texture,  were 
called  yl/iXoTdTTidiQ.  The  hall  through  which  the  king 
of  Persia  passed  from  his  state  apartments  to  the  gate 
where  he  mounted  on  his  horse  was  laid  with  these,  and 
no  foot  but  that  of  the  monarch  was  allowed  to  tread  on 
them.  In  the  description  given  of  the  habits  of  a  young 
Cyprian  exquisite  of  great  wealth,  he  is  represented  as 
reposing  upon  a  bed  of  which  the  feet  were  silver,  and 
upon  which  these  yl/iXordwidtQ  ^pitavai  were  laid  as 
a  mattress.  Sardis,  too,  was  the  place  where  the  metal 
electrum  was  procured  (Sophocles,  Antig.  1037);  and  it 
was  thither  that  the  Spartans  sent  in  the  6th  century 
B.C.  to  purchase  gold  for  the  purpose  of  gilding  the  face 
of  the  Apollo  at  Aroyclie.  This  was  probably  furnished 
by  the  auriferous  sand  of  the  Pactolus,  a  brook  which 
came  from  Tmolus  and  ran  through  the  agora  of  Sardis 
by  the  side  of  the  great  temple  of  Cybele.  But,  though 
its  gold-washings  may  have  been  celebrated  in  early 
times,  the  greatness  of  Sardis  in  its  best  days  was  much 
more  due  to  its  general  commercial  importance  and  its 
convenience  as  an  entrep6t.  This  seems  to  follow  from 
the  statement  that  not  only  silver  and  gold  coins  were 
there  first  minted,  but  there  also  the  class  of  KairqKoi 
(stationary  traders,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  c/i- 
iropoi,  or  travelling  merchants)  first  arose.  It  was  also, 
at  any  rate  between  the  fall  of  the  Lydian  and  that  of 
the  Persian  dynasty,  a  slave-mart. 

Successive  earthquakes  and  the  ravages  of  the  Sara- 
cens and  Turks  have  reduced  this  once  fiourishing  city 
to  a  heap  of  ruins,  presenting  many  remains  of  its  former 
splendor.  The  habitations  of  the  living  are  confined  to 
a  few  miserable  cottages,  still  found  on  the  true  site  of 
Sardis,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tmolus,  or  BOz-dag,  as  the 
Turks  call  it.  Two  or  three  shepherds  inhabited  a  hut, 
and  a  Turk  with  two  servants  a  mill,  at  the  time  of 
ArundeKs  visit  in  1826.  In  1850  no  human  being  found 
a  dwelling  in  the  once  mighty  and  popidous  Sardis. 
The  modem  name  of  the  mins  at  Sardis  is  Sert-Katessi, 
Travellers  describe  the  appearance  of  the  locality  on  ap- 
proaching it  from  the  north-west  as  that  of  complete 
solitude.  The  Pactolus  is  a  mere  thread  of  water,  all 
but  evanescent  in  summer-time.  The  Wadis-tchai 
(Hermus),  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town,  is  betMcen 
fifty  and  sixty  yards  wide  and  nearly  three  feet  deep ; 
but  its  waters  are  turbid  and  disagreeable,  and  are  not 
only  avoided  as  unfit  for  drinking,  but  have  the  local 
reputation  of  generating  the  fever  which  is  the  scourge 
of  the  neighboring  plains.     A  countless  number  of  sc- 
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pulehnl  hillocka,  beyond  the  Hemiu,  beigfaten  the  d«- 
■lUicnm  of  a  iput  which  the  mulLitudea  lying  tbeie 
uiice  made  busy  by  their  living  preaence  anii  puniiiti. 
The  acropolis  aeenu  well  to  dedne  tbe  aiie  oC  the  city. 
Il  i)  a  marked  ubject,  being  a  tall  diuoned  rock  of  auft 
■aiidBione.  rent  an  if  by  an  earthquake.  Tbe  aciopolJB 
ia  very  diiEcult  of  aaceut;  it  has  a  few  fragmenia  nf 

of  the  temple  which  Alexander  buill  there  in  honor  of 
the  (Hj'mpian  Jove,  Tbe  aloioat  perpendicular  wall 
tnwanlt  the  aoulh  waa  cnnaidered  impregnable,  and 
CriEauB  thereRire,  in  defending  hia  capital  against  Cyrus, 
Dinitted  to  guard  it;  biita  I'eraian  anldier, aeeing a  Lyd- 
ian  deacend  by  a  path  uf  aiepa  cut  in  the  rock  in  order 
to  regain  bis  helmet,  which  had  fallen  down,  walcbed 
hia  proceediiiga,  and  led  a  body  of  Peraian  troopa  into 
the  acropolia  itaelf. 
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Cockerell,  "  tn  torpau  any  ipecimen  of  the  Iodic  it 
had  Been  in  perfection  iif  design  and  exetaiiim."  On 
the  north  ride  of  the  acropolis,  nveriooking  ibe  Talln 
uf  tbe  Hempus,  is  s  theatre  near  four  hundred  feet  in 

This  probably  waa  erected  afUr  the  reslotmtioa  ofSanlis 
by  Alexander.  In  the  attack  of  Sardis  bv  Anbocbss, 
deaciibed  by  Polybiua  (vii,  Ift-lS),  it  cunsti'tuted  one  of 
the  chief  points  on  which,  after  enleiing  the  city,  lite 
assaulting  force  was  directed.  The  temple  bekmgi  lo 
the  Bra  of  the  Lydian  dynasty,  and  is  nearly  contempt 
raneuus  with  the  Temple  of  Zens  PaiibelleDina  in  £p- 
UB,  and  that  of  Herfi  in  Saowa.  Tu  tbe  same  date  may 
be  assigned  tbe  "  Valley  of  Sweeta"  (jXvaii  oTnii'),  a 
pleasure^tound,  the  fame  of  which  Pulycrates  eiHkai- 
ored  10  rival  by  the  B»«alled  Laura  at  ^moa. 

1.  ^KfAoiifiet.— Ancient  1  Athenaus,  ii,  48;  li,  331: 
xii,  614,  640;  Artian.  i,  17; 
Pliny,  U.  K.  v,  29;  xt,  2Ji 
Stepbanus B>i. a. v.'liq ;  Pm- 
aaiiias,  iii,  9,  61  Diodoma  Sic. 
XX,  107;  Scholiast,  Aristopta. 
/*UC.1174;  HcroiloluB,i,69;91i 
iii,  48;  viii,  105;  Strabo.  nii. 
§  5 ;  Taatu^  A  muiL  ii,  47 ;  iii, 
68:  if,&5.  Modem:  Buckh./*- 
GnrrtK,  Nos.  SJSl- 
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siderable.    The  geruria— called  also  the  house  ofCraaus 

of  iu  balls,  and  found  it  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet 
in  length  by  forty-three  in  breadth,  and  having  walls 
ten  feet  in  thickneaat  There  are  some  porlionB  nf  a 
theatre  and  of  two  churches,  one  of  which,  saiil  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  was  carefully  examineil  by  CoL 
Leake,  and  found  10  consist  alinoet  wholly  of  fragnicnis 
of  earlier  ediHces;  and  from  mote  recent  investigatians 
it  appears  that  these  were  chiefly  uken  from  the  Tem- 
ple of  Cybele,  and  if  so  they  are  among  the  oldest  mun- 
umenia  now  existing  in  the  world,  the  temple  having 
been  built  only  three  bnndi«d  years  after  that  uf  Solo- 
mon. Uf  the  few  inacripiians  which  have  been  discov- 
ered, all,  or  nearly  all.  belong  10  tbe  time  nf  the  Roman 
empire.  Vet  there  still  exist  considerable  remains  of 
the  earlier  days.  The  masuve  Temple  id'  Cybele  still 
bears  witness  in  its  fragmentary  remains  to  the  wealth 
and  architectural  skill  of  the  people  that  raised  it.  Mr. 
Cockerel],  who  vinited  it  in  1818,  found  two  columns 
standing  with  their  architrave,  the  stnne  nf  which 
streteheil  in  a  single  l>luck  from  the  centre  of  one  to 
that  of  the  other.  This  stone,  although  it  was  not 
tbe  largest  of  the  architrave,  he  calcniatea  mutt  have 
weitjhal  twenty-bve  tons.  The  diameters  of  the  col- 
umn* supporting  it  are  six  feet  fciut  and  a  half  inches  at 
about  tbirty-Hve  feet  below  thecapilaL  The  present  soil 
(apparently  formed  by  the  crumbling-away  of  the  hill 
which  backs  the  temple  on  ila  eaalem  shle)  ia  more 
than  twenty-live  feet  above  the  pavemenL  Such  pro- 
portions are  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  columns  in  tbe 
Heisum  at  Samoa,  which  divides,  in  the  estimation  of 
Herudoius,  with  the  Anemi^um  at  Ephesus  the  palm 
uf  pre-eminence  among  all  the  works  of  Ureek  art. 
^"d  as  regarils  tbe  details, "  tbe  capitab  appeared,"  10 
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Alia  AtiMor,  p.  848;  Arundel, 

JHtcoctrvt  ta  .-laiii  J/u»r.  i. 

;    26-28j  Tchihatcheff,^w  Jfi- 

'   leuir,  p.  282-243;    Chandler, 

TrairUimAHa  Mmor,p,Sl6iq. 

See  also  Smith,  Hartley,  Mac- 

larlane,  Aiunilel,  and  Svoboda, 

aererally.  On  tie  Sref*  Cimrdi- 

a  qfAtiti!  Storch,  Ditirrt.dt 

S/pl,   Orb.  Aria    in    AjxaiL; 

Richler,    WnUfakrlm,    p.    511 

sq, ;  Prukesch,  Dfftktcur^yt.  ii, 

81  at). 

SBTd'lta  (Heb.  Snnfi',  ^"lO,  nsed  as  ■  plur.  with 

the  art.  prefixed;  Sept.  iapili},  the  patronymic  title 

(Numb,  xxvi,  2R)  of  the  descendants  of  Send  (q.r.), 

the  son  of  Zebuloii. 

Sardlua  (Heb.  Onk,  o'cJm,-  Sept.  and  New  Teat. 
fiapZt0v\  oi>e  of  the  precious  stones  in  the  breaatplate 
of  tbe  bigh-prieat  (Exod.  xxviii,  17 ;  xxxix,  10).  &• 
alsii  Joaephus  (ll'or,  v,  6,  7),  who,  however,  in  AwLia. 
I,  G,  makes  it  the  sanlonyx  (iiapii.m{,\  Still,  as  this 
latter-named  mimral  is  merely  another  variety  nf  agate, 
to  wbich  also  the  aanl  or  aardius  belongs,  there  is  »i 
very  great  discrepancv  in  the  slatementa  uf  the  Jewish 
■    1.     See  Sab  "  


by  Eiek.  (xj 
king  of  Tyre. 


i,  13)  ai 


.*,  3,  John  declares  ll 


louk  up<m  like  ajasiierandauinfinesione."  Tbesixib 
foundation  of  the  wall  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  was  1 
mrdiv  (Rev.  xxi,  20).  There  can  acarcely  be  ■  doubi 
that  either  the  sard  or  the  sardonyx  is  the  Mone  ile- 
noted  by  dc/em.  The  aiilborily  of  .losephus  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  high-priest's  breastplate  is  of  the  greatest 
value;  for,  as  Uraua  (/>e  I'm.  tiac  lleb.  p.  635}  baa  re- 
marked, Joaephus  waa  not  only  a  Jew.  but  a  priest,  who 
might  have  seen  the  bieastplate  wilh  the  whole  sacer- 

Temple  waa  standing.  The  Vulgate  agrees  with  his 
nomenclature.  In  Jerome's  lime  the  breastplate  was 
stilt  10  be  inspected  in  the  Temple  of  Concord;  hence  it 
will  readily  be  acknowledgeil  that  this  agreement  of  the 
two  ia  of  great  weight.  The  sard,  which  is  a  superior 
variety  of  agate,  haa  long  been  a  fa™rite  stone  for 
the  engraver's  art.  "  On  this  stone,"  says  King  (,A  af. 
Genu,  p.  5)."bII  the  flnest  works  of  the  most  cele- 
brated artists  are  lo  be  found;  and  this  not  withoul 
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good  cttne,  sach  is  its  toDgbneae,  facility  of  working, 
beta^  of  color,  and  the  high  polish  of  which  it  is  sus- 
ceptible, and  which  Pliuv  states  that  it  retains  longer 
than  any  other  gem."*  Sards  differ  in  color.  There  is  a 
brigfat^red  variety  which,  in  Pliny's  time,  was  the  most 
^teemed;  and  perhaps  the  Hebrew  ddem,  from  a  root 
which  means  *'  to  be  red,**  points  to  this  kind.  There 
b  also  a  paler  or  honey-colored  variety ;  but  in  sards 
there  is  alwa^'S  a  shade  of  yellow  mingling  with  the  red 
(see  Kingf  Ant,  GemSf  p.  6).  The  sardius  is  the  stone 
DOW  called  the  ctjmelian^  from  its  color  (a  came),  which 
resembles  that  of  raw  flesh.  The  Hebrew  name  is  de- 
rived from  a  root  (Q^K)  which  signifies  redness.  The 
sirdiiu  or  camelian  is  of  the  flint  family,  and  is  a 
kind  of  chalcedony.  The  more  vivid  the  red  in  this 
stone,  the  higher  is  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held. 
It  was  anciently,  as  now,  more  frequently  engraved  on 
than  any  other  stone.  The  ancients  called  it  sardius, 
because  Sardis  in  Lydia  was  the  place  where  they  first 
became  acquainted  with  it;  but  the  sardius  of  Babylon 
wascoDsidereil  of  greater  value  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat,  xxxvii, 
7).  The  Hebrews  probably  obtained  the  carnelian  from 
Arabia.  In  Yemen  there  is  found  a  very  fine  dark-red 
camelian,  which  is  called  el- A  Idk  (Niebuhr,  Beschreib. 
p.  14:!).  The  Arabs  wear  it  on  the  finger,  on  the  arm 
above  the  elbow,  and  in  the  belt  before  the  abdomen. 
It  is  supposed  to  stop  hemorrhage  when  laid  on  a  fresh 
wound.— Kitto ;  Smith.  See  Tbeophr.  De  lAijnd,  c.  43 ; 
Oeaveland,  MineruL  p.  250 ;  Moore,  A  nc  Mineral,  p.  1 63. 

Sardo,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  daughter  of 
Sthenelus,  whose  name  was  given  to  the  city  of  Sardis. 

Sar'donyz  {^apiow^  from  trapSiov,  the  sardius, 
tod  bw^  the  onyx)  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Test,  once 
only— viz.  in  Rev.  xxi,  20 — as  the  srx>ne  which  garnish- 
ed the  fifth  foundation  of  the  wall  of  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem. «  By  sardonyx,"  says  Pliny  (  N.  H.  xxxvii,  6 ), 
who  describes  several  varieties,  '*  was  formerly  under- 
sto«l,  as  its  name  implies,  a  sard  with  a  white  ground 
beneath  it,'  like  the  flesh  under  the  finger-nail."  The 
sardonyx  consists  of  '*  a  white  opaque  layer,  superim- 
posed upon  a  red  transparent  stratum  of  the  true  red 
sird"  (King,  AnL  Gems,  p.  9).  It  is,  like  the  sard,  merely 
a  va.iety  of  agate,  and  is  frequently  employed  by  en- 
gravers for  the  purposes  of  a  signet-ring. — ^mith.  It 
is  a  qiectes  of  onyx,  distinguished  from  the  common 
stone  of  that  name  by  having  its  different  colors,  red 
and  white,  disposed  in  alternate  bands.  But  there  is  an- 
other stone  so  called,  whose  tint  is  reddish  yellow  or 
orange,  with  sometimes  a  tinge  of  brown  (Moore,  Anc, 
i/wcruZ.  p.  153). 

Sardos,  in  Greek  mytholog}*,  was  the  son  of  Ma- 
teria, who  was  known  as  Hercules  among  the  Libyans 
ffid  Egyptians.  He  led  a  colony  of  Libyans  to  the 
i^and  of  Ichnusa,  who  settled  there  without  driving 
away  the  original  inhabitants.  The  Libyans  subse- 
qoently  sent  a  st-atue  of  Sardus  as  a  votive  offering  to 
I^)ho«,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  island,  which  there- 
after was  known  as  Sardinia. 

Sa'reH  (Vulg.  id^  for  the  Greek  text  is  not  exUnt), 
«>e  of  the  fire  scribes  "  ready  to  write  swiftly"  whom 
Hydras  was  commanded  to  take  (2  Esdr.  xiv,  24). 

Sarep'ta  (2a/0Hrra;  Vulg.  Sarepta;  Syriac,  Tsar- 
potk)i  the  Greek  form  of  the  name  which  in  the  He- 
brew text  of  the  Old  Test,  appears  as  Zarkphath 
(<)•  v.).  The  place  is  designated  by  the  same  formula 
on  its  tingle  occurrence  in  the  New  Test.  (Luke  iv,  26) 
tlttt  it  b  w|ien  first  mentioned  in  the  Sept.  version  of 
1  Kings  xvii,  9, "  SarepU  of  Sidonia." 

Bareseok,  in  Persian  mythology,  is  a  bullock 
fcnned  by  Ormuzd  out  of  the  generative  powers  of  the 
primitive  ox  which  was  slain  by  Ahriman.  Sareseok 
Applied  the  world  with  animals,  and  became  one  of  the 
Pattest  benefactors  of  noankind. 

Car'gon  (HeU  Sargon',  V''5'^0|  either  |>rpicc  of  the 


sun  [Gesenius]  or  firm  king  [Rawlinson];  Sept.  'Aftpa 
V.  r.  Jiapva),  a  king  of  Assyria,  whose  general,  Tartan, 
in  the  time  of  Heaekiah,  besieged  Ashdod,  the  key  of 
£gypt,  with  the  view  of  then  invading  that  country 
(Isa.  XX,  1, 4  sq.).     KC,  715. 

Sargon  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Assyrian  kings. 
His  name  is  read  in  the  native  cuneiform  inscriptions 
(q.  V.)  as  Sargina  (see  Layard,  Nisu  and  Bah,  p.  148), 
while  a  town  which  he  built  and  called  after  himself 
(now  Khorsabad)  was  known  as  Sarghiin  to  the  Arabi- 
an geographers.  He  is  mentioned,  by  name  only  once 
in  Scripture  (as  above),  and  then  not  in  a  historical 
book,  which  formerly  led  historians  and  critics  to  sus- 
pect that  he  was  not  really  a  king  distinct  from  those 
mentioned  in  Kings  and  Chronicles,  but  rather  one  of 
those  kings  under  another  name.  Yitringa,  Offerhaus 
(Spicileg,  p.  125  sq.),  Richhom,  and  Hupfeld  {De  Rebus 
Assgrior,p,bl)  identified  him  with  Shalmaneser;  Gn>- 
tius,  Lowth,  and  Keil  (comp.  also  Schr5er,  Jmpei\  BabyL 
p.  152)  with  Sennacherib;  Perizonius,  Ralinsky,  and 
Michaelis  with  Esar-haddon.  All  these  conjectures  are 
now  shown  to  be  wrong  by  the  Assyrian  inscriptions, 
which  prove  Sargon  to  have  been  distinct  and  different 
from  the  several  monarcbs  named,  and  fix  his  place  in 
the  Ibt — where  it  had  been  already  assigned  by  Paulus^ 
RosenmUller,  Gesenius,  Knobel,  Ewald,  and  Winer—be- 
tween Shalmaneser  and  Sennacherib.  He  was  certain- 
ly Sennacherib's  father,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  he  was  his  immediate  predecessor  (see  Jour,  of 
Sac  Lit,  July,  1854,  p.  898  sq.).  He  ascended  the 
throne  of  Assyria,  as  we  gather  from  his  annals,  in  the 
same  year  that  Merodach-Baladan  ascended  the  throne 
of  Babylon,  which,  according  to  Ptolemy's  canon,  was 
B.C.  721.  This  is  Col  Rawlinson's  date  {Lond,  Athe- 
naum,  Aug.  22, 1868,  p.  245).  But  the  synchronism  with 
the  Hebrew  annals  [see  Hezbkiah;  Samaria]  would 
locate  Sargon's  accession  in  B.C  720.  G.  Smith  phts 
it  in  RC.  722  {Hist,  of  Assyria,  ch.  ix),  and  so  Prof. 
Rawlinson  {A  ncient  Monarchies,  ii,  141).  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  usurper,  and  not  of  royal  birth,  for  in  his 
inscriptions  he  carfully  avoids  all  mention  of  his  father. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  took  advantage  of 
Shalmaneser's  absence  at  the  protracted  siege  of  Sama- 
ria (2  Kings  xvii,  5)  to  effect  a  revolution  at  the  seat 
of  government,  by  which  that  king  was  deposed  and  he 
himself  substituted  in  his  room.  See  SHALMAitESER. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Sargon  claims  the  conquest  of 
Samaria,  which  the  narrative  in  Kings  appears  to  as- 
sign to  his  predecessor.  He  places  the  event  in  his 
first  year,  before  any  of  his  other  expeditions.  Perhaps, 
therefore,  he  is  the  ''  king  of  Assyria"  intended  in  2 
Kings  xvii,  6  and  xviii,  II,  who  is  not  said  to  be  Shal- 
maneser, though  we  might  naturally  suppose  so  from 
no  other  name  being  mentioned.  Or  perhaps  he  claim- 
ed the  conquest  as  his  own,  though  Shalmaneser  really 
accomplished  it,  because  the  capture  of  the  city  oocurr^ 
after  he  had  been  acknowledged  king  in  the  Assyrian 
capital  At  any  rate,  to  him  belongs  the  settlement  of 
the  Samaritans  (27,280  families,  according  to  his  own 
statement)  in  Halah  and  on  the  Habor  (Khabdr),  the 
river  of  Gozan,  and  (at  a  later  period,  probably)  in  the 
cities  of  the  Medes. 

Sargon  was  undoubtedly  a  great  and  successful  war- 
rior. In  his  annals,  which  cover  a  space  of  fifteen  years, 
he  gives  an  account  of  his  warlike  expeditions  against 
Babylonia  and  Susiana,  on  the  south ;  Media,  on  the  east ; 
Armenia  and  Cappadocia,  towards  the  north ;  Syria,  Pal- 
estine, Arabia,  and  Eg^'pt,  towards  the  west  and  south- 
west (see  Records  of  tAe  Past,  vii,  25  sq.).  In  Babylo- 
nia he  deposed  Merodach-Baladan  and  established  a 
viceroy;  in  Media  he  built  a  number  of  cities  which  he 
peopled  with  captives  from  other  quarters;  in  Armenia 
and  the  neighboring  countries  he  gained  many  victo- 
ries; while  in  the  far  west  he  reduced  Philistia,  pene- 
trated deep  into  the  Arabian  peninsula,  and  forced 
Egypt  to  submit  to  his  arms  and  consent  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tribute.    In  this  last  direction  he  seems  to 


hare  waged  three  wan — one  in  hi>  aecond  year,  fur  tlie 
puMCuion  of  liMza;  anaiher  in  bis  aixch  }-eir,  when 
Egypt  itwir  was  the  object  of  attack;  ami  a  thinl  ia 
his  ninth,  when  the  ipeciil  Bubjrct  of  ecinlenlioii  wag 
Aihdod,  which  Sirgon  took  by  one  of  his  generals. 
This  is  the  event  wbich  caii*ea  the  mention  of  Sargun's 
name  in  Scripture.  Isaiah  was  inilrucled  it  the  time 
i>f  thia  expedition  to  "put  off  his  shoe,  and  go  naked 
and  barerout,"  for  a  ugn  that  "the  king  af  Assyria 
■hould  lead  away  the  Egyptians  priaoners,  and  the 
Ethiopians  captives,  young  and  uld.  Diked  and  barefoot, 
to  the  sbaoie  of  Egypt"  {Isa.  xx,  2-4).  We  may  gath- 
er from  this  either  Chat  Ethiopians  and  Egj-ptiara  form- 
ed part  uf  the  garrison  of  Aahdod,  and  were  captured 
with  the  city,  or  that  the  aUack  on  the  Philistine  town 
was  accompanied  by  ail  invasion  of  Egypt  iiaelf,  which 
was  disastrous  u>  the  Egyptians.  The  year  of  the  at^ 
tack.it  is  thought,  would  fall  into  the  reign  of  the  first 
EthiopUn  king,  Sihaco  I  (Uawlinson,  Himdoliu,  i,S«6, 
note  7, 2d  ed.),  and  it  is  in  agreement  with  this  Sstgim 
qiesks  of  Egypt  as  being  at  tliis  lime  subject  to  Merne. 

nMDtion  that  he  cook  Tyre,  and  received  tribure  fmtn 
the  Greeks  of  Cyprus,  against  whum  there  is  some  rea- 
son to  think  that  he  conducted  an  attack  in  peraoa. 
The  statue  of  Sargon,  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  was 
found  at  Idalium  in  Cyprus.    It  is  not  very  likely  that 


SARPEDON 

Sa'rid   (Heb.  Sarid;   Tni3,  nmiBor,   as  oAea 

Ural,  plact  of  re/upt};  SepLEnp.S  r.  r.  Sopfti, 
ISaix,  etc),  the  point  of  departure  on  the  sootbeiB 
undiri-  of  Zebolon,  lying  west  of  Chiskth  Tabor,  aid 
nth  of  Dubetath  and  Japhia  (Joeh.  xix,  ID,  12).  It 
IS  unknown  to  Husebius  and  Jerome  {Oiiomiul.  >.  v. 
Sarith"),  and  the  name  has  not  been  discovered  by 

m  "  inciuon,"  thinks  it  designates  merely  the  eouthen 
ipening  of  the  deep  and  narrow  wady  which  comei 

(Seetzen,  ii,  151  sq.;   RoUnson,  iii, 
iBgeala  tl 


183), 


esps  of  n 


n  the  s< 


side  of  the  modem  "Mount  of  Precipitation,"  namely 
Iboee  near  el-Mezrach,  on  the  north-west.  See  TkUKj 
Zebuloh. 

Sarlganl.    An  Arabian  sect  of  this  name  u  inen- 
tioiied  by  Assemann.     He  considers  them  to  have  been 
idieans  (q.  v.).    They  held  the  opin- 


aul  af  S< 


of  A 


made  the  expeditiop  in  person. 


Sargon  tu  his  CbarioL    (From  tbe  ScnlftDrea  at  Kbui 

It  is  not  as  a  warrior  only  that  Sargon  deserva  spe- 
cial mention  among  the  Assyrian  kings.  He  was  also 
the  builder  of  useful  works  and  uf  one  uf  the  moat  mag- 
nificent of  the  Assyrian  paUces.  He  relates  that  he 
thoroughly  repaired  the  walla  of  Nineveh,  which  he 
■eems  to  have  elevated  from  a  provincial  city  of  some 
importOQce  to  Che  flraC  poaition  in  tbe  empire;  and  adils, 
farther,  Chat  in  its  neighborhood  he  constructed  the  pal- 
ace and  town  which  be  made  bis  principal  residence- 
Tbis  was  the  city  now  known  as  "the  t>ench  Nine- 
veh," or  "  Khoraabad,"  from  which  the  valuable  series 
of  Asaj-rian  monuments  at  present  in  the  Louvre  was 
derived  almost  entirely.  Traces  of  Sargon's  buildincs 
have  been  found  also  at  NimrQd  and  Koyunjik ;  and  bin 
time  is  marked  by  a  considerable  advance  in  the  Dseful 
and  ornamental  arts,  wbich  seem  to  have  prciflted  by 
the  connection  that  be  established  between  Assyria  and 
Egypt.  He  left  the  throne  to  his  son,  the  celebrated 
Sennacherib  (q.  v.) — Smith,  The  length  of  Sargon's 
reign  ia  variou^y  reckoned  by  Assyriologiata  as  from 
fifteen  to  nineteeo  yeaia.  See  CitROM>i/>ov.  Comp,, 
in  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  monographs  by 
Oppert:  tes/outojdsiSurjDB (Paris,  1868);  l^ilntcrip- 
(ioM  tin  ^ar^ontdtt  (ibid,  end.) ;  also  Sirachey,  Timt  of 
Sargm  and  Stanachenb  (Lond.  1836).     See  Asstbt*. 


Cotholi 

names,  metropciUun  of  Adjabenus,  in  the  year  liU. 
Some,  however,  were  found  a  hundred  years  later  in 
Babylon.     See  Blunt,  Did.  o/Stdi,  a.  v. 

Baimentltli,  one  of  the  numenius  opprobrioos  ep- 
ithets with  which  the  enemies  of  the  early  Christians 
accosted  them.     It  is  derived  from  the  word  tarmaita, 
Mormina,  the  piles  of  fagots  around  the  stake 
lo  which  the  martyr  was  fastened. 

Sa'roa  ( u  Sapiiv  v.  r.  aaaapHi'a,  i.  t, 
'111SI1,  the  Sharon),  the  district  in  whidi 
Lydda"  sbmd  (Acts  ix,  35)-,  the  Urvek  form 
of  Che  tMQie  Sharom  (q.  v.)  of  the  Old  Test. 
"  The  absence  of  the  article  from  Lyilda.  and 
its  preeence  before  Saron,  it  noticeable,  and 
.  shows  that  the  name  denotes  a  district — as  in 
'  The  Shefelah,'  and  in  our  own  '  The  Weald,' 
iThe  Downs.'  "—Smith. 

Baron,  in  Greek  mythology,  waa  a  king 
of  TrcBzene,  who  was  fond  of  the  chase,  and 
built  a  temple  to  Diana.  While  punniing  a 
deer  befell  into  the  gulf  which  was  from  that 
time  known  as  the  Saronian  Uulf.  He  wis 
buried  in  the  grove  of  Diana. 

Sar&nis  (Xapuri'i;),  a  surname  of.-ln'ifaiu 

at  TrfBiene,  where  an  annual  festival  wascel- 

nabad  I        ebraled  in  her  honor  under  the  name  of  Saro- 

nia.     See  Saron. 

Saro'thie  (£«f)u3ii  v.r.  DnpuSi;  Vulg.raniRrfJI, 

a  person  named  (I  Esdr.  v,  34)  as  one  of  the  heads  of 

the  families  of  "  Solomon's  servants"  who  returned  from 

Hahilon  with  Zerubbab^;   but  see  the  Hebrew  lists 

(Ezra  ii,  67;  Nch.  vil.  69). 

BarpSdou,  in  Greek  roytholngy,  was  (1)  a  nm  of 
Jupiter  and  Europo,  who  quarrelled  with  his  brother 
Minos  and  was  compelleil  to  leave  Crete.  He  took  poe- 
sesaion  of  Li'cia,  and  was  permitted  by  Jupiter  to  live 
the  period  of  lime  allotted  to  three  generations  of  ineii. 
(2.)  A  son  of  Jupiter  and  Laodamia,  the  danghier  of 
Bellerophon.  His  uncles  were  engaged  in  a  protracted 
dispute  for  the  possession  of  the  crown  of  Lyoia,  which 
was  dedded  by  the  agreement  that  the  realm  should  be 
awarded  to  him  who  ^ould  shoot  a  ring  from  the  breast 
'ithoul  injuring  the  child.  Laodamia  pre- 
sented her  sun  for  this  trial,  and  the  generoaity  of  the 
mother  led  to  his  being  appointed  king.  When  the 
Trojan  war  broke  out,  both  parties  sought  bis  aid.  He 
decided  in  favor  of  Priam,  and  inflicted  great- injury  on 
the  Greeks  when  they  landed  and  ailerwards.  He  slew 
TIepolemua  (being  at  the  same  lime  aevercly  wounded 
himself),  led  the  ARh  part  of  the  army  in  the  storming 
of  the  fortifications,  muunted  the  wall,  slew  Alcmiean 
and  opened  the  way  for  the  advance  of  the  Trojans,  and 
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eorered  Heetor  when  etricken  down  hj  Ajax,  but  ulti- 
iBAtely  fell  by  tbe  hand  of  Patroclus.  His  hones  and 
trator  became  the  spoil  of  tbe  Greeks,  but  his  body  was, 
by  Jupiter's  command,  borne  to  Lycia  for  honorable  in- 
terroeot  by  the  hands  of  8leep  and  Death. 

(3.)  A  son  of  Neptune  and  brother  of  Poltys,  who 
lived  in  Thrace  and  was  given  to  deeds  of  violence. 
He  was  slain  by  Hercules. 

Sarpedonia  (£apwj;^5vca),  a  snmame  of  A  rtemis, 
derired  from  Cape  Sarpedon,  in  Cilicia^  where  she  had 
a  temple  with  an  oracle  (8trabo,  xiv,  p.  676).  See 
Smith,  Did.  of  Greek  amd  Romtm  Mytholo^  s.  v. 

Sarpedoxiiiis,  a  surname  of  ApoUo  in  Cilida. 

SaipL    See  Paul  {Father), 

Sanitor,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  a  god  of  hus- 
bandry whose  province  was  the  hoeing  and  cultivating 
of  tbe  growing  crops. 

Sar'aechim  (Heb.  SarseJcim',  ti'^SD'^b,  probably 
prvtce  o/ the  eunuchs;  Sept.  [with  great  confusion] 

"Sa^ovaxap  v.  r.  ^al^owraptraxifh  etc ;  Vulg.  Sarsa- 
ckim),  one  of  the  generals  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  army  at 
tbe  uking  of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxxix,  3),  B.C.  588.  He 
ippears  to  have  held  the  office  of  chief  eunuch,  for  Rab- 
saris  (q.  v.)  is  probably  a  title  and  not  a  proper  name. 
In  Jer.  xxxix,  13,  Nebushasban  is  called  Kab-saris, 
"chief  eunuch,**  and  the  question  arises  whether  Nebu- 
shasban and  Sarsechim  mav  not  be  names  of  the  same 
penon.  Gesenius  conjectures  {Thesaur.  s.  v.)  that  Sar- 
sechim  and  Kab-sajis  may  be  identical,  and  both  titles 
of  the  same  office.     See  Samgar-kkdo. 

Stfrtaba  (dO^'^Q),  the  name  of  a  mountain  on 
Tbich  the  Jews  anciently  lighted  the  beacon-fire  (the 
oDe  next  to  the  Mount  of  Olives)  to  herald  the  new 
moon  (Rdaiid,  Paiaet,  p.  846).  In  one  passage  it  is 
erroneously  written  Sartan,  ^1310  (Schwarz,  Palest. 
p.  162).  It  is  nndnubtedly  the  present  Kum  Surfabah 
(Horn  of  Sartaba),  on  the  edge  of  the  Ghor,  or  Jordan 
valley,  not  far  north  of  Jericho  (Robinson,  BibL  Res,  iii, 
242,  new  ed.).  The  summit  still  retains  traces  of  the 
pUtibrm  erected  for  b«iilding  the  beacon-fires,  which 
LieuL  Cond^  of  the  English  Engineers  has  mistaken 
for  the  remains  of  the  memorial  altar  of  Josh,  xxii, 
10  {Cbiar.  Report  of  ''PuU  Explor,  Fund,"  Oct.  1874, 
|>.241iq.). 

Sarto,  Ajmnt  VANNUccin,  called  Del  Sario,  an  Ital- 
ian painter,  was  bom  at  Florence  aboqt  1488.  Having 
tbown  a  taste  for  drawing,  he  was  placed  with  a  gold- 
mith  to  learn  engraving  on  plate.  Giovanni  Barile,  a 
painter,  persuaded  his  father  to  intrust  hiro  to  his  care, 
and  be  remained  with  Barile  three  years;  he  was  then 
placed  by  him  with  Pietro  Cosimo.  Leaving  the  school 
ofCoamo,he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Francisco  Bigio, 
with  whom  he  executed  some  works  in  the  public  build- 
ings of  Fk>rence,  which  gained  him  considerable  reputa- 
tion. We  are  told  by  Vasari  that  Sarto  passed  some 
time  in  Rome.  After  his  return,  he  painted  for  the 
Monastery  of  the  Salvi  his  admired  pictures  of  the  De- 
fcoHofthe  Holy  Ghost ,  the  Birth  of  the  Virffin^  and  the 
Loft  Supper,  Francis  I,  king  of  France,  desirous  of 
procuring  specimens  of  Italian  art,  Sarto  was  commis- 
Moned  to  paint  a  picture  for  his  majesty,  and  sent  in  a 
t>tad  Christ,  with  the  Virgin,  St  John,  and  other  figures, 
which  are  now  among  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  Gallery 
of  the  Louvre.  The  king  invited  him  to  Paris,  where 
he  obtained  employment  from  Francis  and  the  nobility. 
Hb  wife  urging  his  return  to  Florence,  he  obtained  leave 
of  absence,  and  was  intrusted  with  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  for  the  purchase  of  statues,  pictures,  etc  Hav- 
ing; spent  the  king's  money,  as  well  as  his  own,  he  sank 
into  poverty,  and  died  of  the  plague  in  1530.  The 
ehnrebes,  convents,  and  palaces  of  Florence  contain 
Dttny  of  his  best  works.  In  the  National  Gallery  are 
two  pictores  by  him,  the  Holy  Family  and  bis  own  por- 
miu    See  EngHsh  Cydop,  s.  v. 


Sartoiitis,  Ernst  Wilhkui  Chkistian,  one  of 
the  ablest,  most  fruitful,  and  genial  theologians  of  mod- 
em orthodox  Lutberanism,  was  bom  at  Darmstadt,  Mav 
10, 1797,  and  died  at  Kdnigsberg  June  18, 1859.    While 
studying  at  Gottingcn  (1815-18),  he  fell  under  the  ear- 
nest religious  influence  of  Planck.     In  1819  he  began 
to  lecture  in  the  University,  and  to  produce  the  first  of 
those  numerous  genial  writings  which  have  induced 
some  to  call  him  the  St.  John  of  Lutberanism.    The 
first  that  appeared  was  three  essays — one  on  tbe  Pur- 
pose  of  Jesus  m  Founding  the  Church;  the  second  on 
the  Origin  of  the  Gospels  (afterwards  disavowed);  and 
the  third  on  the  Doctrine  of  Grace  and  Faith.    Next 
followed  (1821)  the  Lutheran  Doctrine  of  Human  In- 
ability, in  which  he  opposed  Schleiermacher.     In  1821 
he  beoame  professor  of  theology  at  Marburg.    Here  he 
issued  two  works,  The  Doctrine  of  Protestants  as  to  the 
Respect  due  to  the  Civil  Afayistrcuy,  and  Religion  Outside 
of  the  Limits  of  Mere  Reason,    In  1824  he  received  tbe 
doctorate  and  accepted  a  call  to  DorpaL     Here  appear- 
ed successively  his  Contributions  to  Evangelical  Ortho^ 
doxy,  in  which  be  opposed  Rohr,  Bretschneider,  and  Ra- 
tionalism in  general     In  1881  he  issued  his  Discussion 
of  the  Person  emd  Work  ofChrisi,  which  speedily  passed 
through  seven  editions,  and  was  translated  into  other 
languages.     These  two,  works  attracted  to  him  very 
general  attention,  as  did  also  his  contributions  to  Heng- 
stenberg's  Church  Journal,  in  which  appeared  from  1884 
to  1836  bis  vigorous  assaults  upon  Mohler*s  SymboUk, 
After  eleven  years  of  academic  labor  at  Dorpat,  he  was 
called  to  Pmssia  in  1835,  and  appointed  to  tbe  position 
of  superintendent-general  of  the  province  of  Prussia  and 
director  of  the  royal  consistory.     He  entered  upon  his 
duties  with  a  sermon  in  the  royal  court-church  at  Ko- 
nigsberg  in  December.     In  1840  be  began  his  work  on 
moral  theology,  Die  Lehre  von  der  heiligen  Liebe,  which, 
with  its  modifications  and  its  revisions  for  new  editions, 
occupied  him  until  1856,  and  which  he  justly  regarded 
as  his  chief  title  to  a  place  in  the  world  of  theology. 
The  movements  of  the  fanatical  "  Friends  of  Light"  in- 
duced Sartorius  to  issue,  in  1845,  a  work  on  the  Neces- 
sity and  Obligatoriness  of  the  Creeds,     In  1852  appeared 
his  work  on  Primitive  Worsh^,  the  Priesthood,  and  the 
Sacraments;  in  1863  his  D^ence  qf  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession; and  in  1855  his  Meditations  on  the  Glorious 
Manifestations  of  God  in  his  Church  and  on  the  Prese$ux 
of  the  Glorified  Body  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,    After 
a  ministry  of  twenty-four  years,  he  died  in  the  midst  of 
bis  labors.     Tbe  day  before  his  decease  he  had  labored 
upon  a  large  polemical  work  against  Romanism,  ptd>- 
lished  afterwards  (1860)  by  his  son,  under  the  title  Soli 
Deo  Gloria!     A  Comparison  of  Lutheranism  and  Ro- 
mamsm  in  the  Light  of  the  A  ugsburg  and  the  Ttidentine 
Confessions,  with  Special  Reference  to  Mohler^s  Symbolik, 
Up  to  tbe  end  of  his  life  he  was  a  zealous  contributor  to 
Hengstenberg's  Church  JoumaL    Some  of  his  later  pa- 
pers were  of  a  very  severe  polemical  character.    Only 
a  few  of  his  sermons  have  been  printed.     See  Kurtz, 
Church  History  (Eng.  transl.),  ii,  372;  WuUke,  Chris- 
tian Ethics,  I,  374;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  xiii,  426- 
428 ;  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines,  u,  414,  406,  494. 
(J.  P.  L.) 

Sa'^mch  (So/oovx),  the  Greek  form  (Luke  iii,  85) 
.of  the  name  of  the  patriarch  Seruo  (q.  v.),  son  of  Reu. 

Saruk,-  Mbnachem,  Ibn-,  an  eariy  Jewish  scholar, 
was  bora  about  910  at  Tortosa,  in  Spain,  and  died  about 
970  at  Cordova.  He  is  the  author  of  a  Biblical  diction- 
ary called  'p-^AKD  or  T^^iPfin  O,  also  dn3l3  n*i3n«, 
including  the  Arameean  of  Daniel  and  Ezra,  with  ex- 
planations in  Hebrew.  A  grammatical  introduction  pre- 
cedes each  letter  (n")3n72),  and  introductions  reladng 
to  the  preliminary  grammatical  studies,  divided  into  ten 
chapters,  supply  in  it  the  place  of  a  grammar.  Against 
this  work  Dunash  ben-Labrat  (q.  v.)  wrote  a  critique, 
which  elicited  a  rejoinder  from  Sarak.  Sarak's  Lexicon 
has  been  edited  by  PhiUpowaki(Lond.  1854).   SeeFurst, 
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BibL  JucL  ill,  248  sq. ;  ItUrwL  to  kis  Hfbrew  and  Chaldee 
Did,  p.  xxvi ;  Griitz,  Ge^ck.  tU  Juden,  Vj  A36  sq. ;  Braun- 
ecb weiger,  GeAchichte^  p.  26  sq. ;  Kimchi,  Liber  Radicum, 
p.  xxxi  sq.  (ed.  Biesentbal  and  Lebrecht);  De  Rossi, 
Dizionario  Storicoy  p.  287  (Germ.  transL);  KUmpf, 
NichtandcUusiiche  Po^sie,  p.  155  sq.;  Pick,  Mmachem 
*  Ibn-Saruk  (in  Heb.  Chr.  IVitnest,  Lond.  1877),  p.  324  sq.; 
Gross,  Menachem  ben-Saruk  (Breslau,  1872) ;  and  Geiger, 
JUdUche  ZeitschriJ},  1872,  p.  81  sq.    (B,  P.) 

Sarum,  Use  of.  Id  former  times  each  bishop  bad 
the  power  of  making  some  improvements  in  the  liturgy 
of  his  Church.  In  process  of  time  different  customs 
arose,  and  several  became  so  established  as  to  receive 
the  names  of  their  respective  churches.  The  "  use**  or 
custom  of  Sarum  derives  its  origin  from  Osmund,  bishop 
of  that  see  in  A.D.  1078,  and  chancellor  of  England.  In- 
fluenced by  difficulties  arising  from  an  attempt  to  do 


called  to  Amsterdam,  and  so  likewise  in  1680,  where  be 
went  in  1698,  to  be  gathered  to  his  fathers  in  1696.  He 
is  best  known  as  the  author  of  apy*  mbir%  or  in- 
dex of  Biblical  passages  which  are  explained  in  baga- 
distic  manner  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  being  a  sup- 
plement to  the  pnx  niT^in  of  Ah.  Pesaro  (q.  v.). 
He  also  wrote  against  the  Pseudo-Messiah,  Sabbatai 
Zebi  (q.  v.),  in  his  "^ax  bai3  r:C'^:C  (Amst.  1737>  See 
FUrst,  BibLJud,  iii,  251 ;  Jost,  Gesck,  d,  Jtuknth.  u,$,Sfc- 
ten,  ui,iGS;Griitz,Ge$ch,d,Juden,x,  p.  no  9q,    (a  P.) 

SasBanldSB,  the  dynasty  which  succeeded  that  of 
the  Arsacidte  on  the  throne  of  Persia  (q.  v.).  See 
MuUer,  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop, 

SasBi,  Francisco  Girolamo,  a  noted  monk,  was 
bom  at  Milan  in  1673.     He  took  orders  in  the  brocher- 


awav  with  the  ancient  Gregorian  chanting,  Osmund  bood  of  the  ObUtes,  and  was  made  general  of  the  order 
collected  together  the  clergy,  and  composed  a  book  for  >"  ^'^^'  ^^  **»«<*  *^  Milan,  Nov.  2,  1781.  He  gave 
the  regulation  of  ecclesiastical  office^  which  was  entitled  I  ^^  ^>^*  ^  religious  instruction,  and  published  several 
the  Ciotow  Book,  The  subsUnce  of  this  was  probablv  devotional  works,  among  them  ChrisH  Lawks  and  Ma- 
incorporated  into  the  missal  and  other  ritual  book's    rw  Laudes,—¥io%tet,Souv.Biog,GiniraU,^y. 


of  Sarum,  and  ere  long  almost  the  whole  of  England, 
Wales,  and  Ireland  adopted  it.     When  the  archbishop 


Saltan,  the  Scripture  term  for  the  chief  of  fallen 
spirits,  and  the  arch  -  principle  of  eviL     The  doctrine 
of  Canterbury  celebrated  the  liturgy  in  the  presence  •  of  Satan  and  of  saUnic  agency  is  to  be  made  out  from 
of  the  bishops  of  his  province,  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  '  revelation,  and  from  reflection  ui  agreement  with  reve- 
(probably  in  consequence  of  the  general  adoption  of  the  j  lation.    (In  the  following  article  we  chiefly  follow  those 

in  Kitto*s  and  Smith's  dictionary.) 

I.  Saipturt  Names  or  Titles  o/* iSa/on.— Besides  Sa- 
tan, he  is  called  the  Devil,  the  Dragon,  the  Evil  One, 
the  A  ngel  of  the  BoUondess  Pit,  the  Prince  of  this  World, 
the  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the  A  tV,  the  God  of  this 
SarvaaUvadaa.  or  SarvaatiT&dina  GiteraUy,  I  ^oHd,  A rnylfyoH,  Abaddon, Belial^  Be^ 

those  who  maintain  the  reality  of  aU  existence),  is  the    »."**    .^*^l^   •'^  ^*»«  ^^•'"^  *>y  Z^'f^  *"*  "f  ?^°^'  "*"*" 
name  of  one  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  Vaibhashika    '»nff»»8hed  than  by  any  other,  the  former  being  applied 

system  of  Buddhism.     Its  reputed  father  was  Rahula, !  S.!?'™.?!?.^*'"'^  ""**  *  ^"*'  '*^"'  ^^  ^"^ 

the  son  of  the  Buddha  Sakyamuni.     See  Koppen,  Die 


"  use"  of  Sarum)  acted  as  precentor  of  the  College  of 
Bishops,  a  title  which  he  still  retains.  See  Hook, 
Church  Diet,  s.  v.     See  Usk. 

Sarvagna,  in  Hindd  mythology,  is  the  all-seeing 
one,  a  surname  of  Siva. 


Religion  des  Buddha  (Berlin,  1857);  Wassiljew,  Der 
Buddhismus  u,  seine  Dogmen  (St.  Petersburg,  I860).— 
Chambers^s  Encyclop,  s.  v. 

See  Worm. 


Sasnett,  Wiluam  Jeremiah,  a  minister  of  the 


See  each  term. 

Satan  is  the  Hebrew  word  "ja^,  satan',  transferred 
to  the  English.  It  is  derived  from  the  verb  *t^i^,  which 
means  "  to  Ue  in  wait,"  "  to  oppose,"  **  to  be  an  adver- 
sary;"  hence,  the  noun  denotes  an  adversary^  or  opposer. 
The  word  in  its  generic  sense  occurs  in  1  Kings  xi,  H.- 


Methodist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Han-  ^^®  H  ,  ™"^  "P  •"  adver8ary.(#a/4ii/  Sepc  trarav) 
cock  County,  Ga,,  April  29, 1820,  and  graduated  at  Ogle-  a««»nst  Solomon,  i.  e.  Hadad  the  Edomite.  In  the  23d 
thorpe  Universitv  in  1839.  After  graduation  he  studied  '  ''*'?'.  ^*^!  "^""^  *^""  .•«*'°»  »PP*»«*  *<>  R*™-  I^  » 
law,  but  verv  ea'rly  entered  the  ministrv.  HU  active  !*****  *"  ^r  ""I*  ^"^  "*  ^  ^™-  ***^  **'  "^^^  ^'^*** 
work  was  s^n  uiterfered  with  bv  rheimatUm.  He  «  ^™«J  *»  adversary,  and  in  Numb,  xxii,  22,  where 
then  engaged  in  the  work  of  education,  and  accepted,  in  !  If®,  *"«*„*  "*'*^  *"  ^*»«  ^"J'  ^"'  ^  adversary-  {satan)  to 
1849,  the  chair  of  EnglUh  Literature  in  Emorv  College,  ™***™'  »•  «•  ^  0PP<»e  him  when  he  went  with  the 
which  he  filled  until  1858,  when  he  became  pr^ident  of  I  P^««»^^f  Moab.  See  also  2  Sam.  xix,  22,  1  Kings  v. 
La  Grange  Female  College.  In  Sept.,  1859,  he  opened  ,1'  ^''  '^^  ^*^  ??'5  ^^^^^  '^®  SepU  has  iiriftovXoc, 
the  East  Alabama  Male  College,  as  its  president.  At  a  !  "^^^f^'/'ff'oc,  CiafioXoc,  etc  In  Zech.  iii,  1, 2,  the  word 
veiy  early  day  its  halls  were  tilled  with  voung  men,  but  ^""^^^^  its  sptctfc  sense  as  a  proper  name .  "  And  he 
the  war  coming  oo,  so  many  of  them  entered  the  army  i  »h«^,^  ™e  Jo«hua  the  high-priest  sunding  before  the 
that  college  exercises  were  necessarilv  suspended.  Dr.  *"»^*r  ^*»«  Lo^'  *"*»  Satan  standing  at  his  right  hand 
Sasnett  retired  to  his  farm  in  Georgia,*  where  he  remain-  !  }^  7^*1^  ^i  ^**«  ^^  ^^  ""^  SaUn,  The  Lord  re- 
ed until  his  death,  Nov.  3,  1866.  As  a  scholar,  the  at-  '  ^r"^  ^^^  ^  ^*^"-  ^^  ^'  ^  manifent,  both  from 
tainments  of  Dr.  Sasnett  were  varied  and  extensive.  As  .  context  and  the  use  of  the  anicle,  that  some  par- 
a  preacher,  his  gifts  were  far  from  ordinary.  Besides  a  ^^^^}"  •<*^'«^»'y  "  denoted.  In  Job  i,  ii,  the  same  use 
Urge  number  of  contributions  to  the  periodical  press,  he  I  "^^ '°®  "1^^  V^^  ^^®  ^^^^^^  ^"^^  «f  ^^"^  ^>">««-  T>»« 
published.  Progress  (1855)  -.-Discussions  in  Literature  T^^J'^  "J*"*^^  ?f^"  "  represented  as  the  agent  con- 
{1860),— Minutes  of  Annual  Conf.  Meth,  Epis,  Church, 
South,  1865,  p.  574. 


Sason,  Aaron  ben -Joseph. 
Joseph  Sason. 

Sasportas,  Jacob  ben-Aaron,  a  Jewish  writer, 

'  was  bom  in  1610  at  Oran,  North  Africa.     Very  little 

is  known  about  his  early  youth.     In  1634  he  became 


firm  this  view.     He  was  a  dbtingu'ished  adversary  and 
tempter.     See  also  1  Chron.  xxi,  1.     In  all  these  latter 
1  passages  the  Sept.  has  aardv,  and  the  Vulg.  Satan, 
aee  Aaron  ben-        when  we  pass  from  the  Old  to  the  New  Test.,  this 


doctrine  of  an'  invisible  evil  agent  becomes  more  dear. 
With  the  advent  of  Christ  and  the  opening  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  the  great  opposer  of  that  king- 
dom, the  particular  adversary  and  antagonist  of  the 


chief  rabbi  of  six  African  communities,  which  position  Saviour,  would  naturally  become  more  active  and  more 
he  held  for  two  decades,  when  he  was  obliged  to  leave  j  known.  The  antagonism  of  Satan  and  his  kingdom  to 
the  country.  In  1654  he  arrived  at  Amsterdam,  and  a  Christ  and  his  kingdom  runs  through  the  whole  of  the 
year  Uter  he  was  recalled  by  the  emperor  of  Morocco, '  New  Test,,  as  wiU  appear  from  the  foUowing  passages 
.and  charged  with  the  ambassadorship  to  Spain.  In  |  and  their  contexts:  Matt,  iv,  10;  xii,  26;  Mark  iv,  16; 
1664  he  appeared  as  chief  rabbi  of  London,  which  he  Luke  x,  18;  xxii,  8,  31 ;  Acts  xxvi,  18;  Rom.  xvi,  20; 
left  in  1672  for  Hamburg.     In  the  same  year  he  was    2  Cor.  xi,  14;  Rev.  ii,  13;  xii,  9.     Peter  U  once  called 
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Sttan,  because  his  spirit  and  conduct,  at  a  certain  time, 
were  m  much  in  oppusttion  to  the  spirit  and  intent  of 
Christ,  and  so  much  in  the  same  line  of  direction  with 
the  workings  of  Satan.  This  is  the  only  application 
of  the  word  in  the  New  Test,  to  any  but  the  prince  of 
the  apostate  angels.  In  the  New  Test,  the  word  is  oa- 
Tttvai,  followed  by  the  Tulg.  SaiamUf  except  in  2  Cor. 
xii.  7,  where  trarav  is  used.  It  is  found  in  twenty-five 
pUces  (exclusive  of  parallel  passages),  and  the  oorre- 
liponding  word  6  iidfioXo^  in  about  the  same  number. 
The  title  o  apxntv  rov  Kwrfwv  rovrov  is  used  three 
rimes;  6  irovifpoc  is  used  certainly  six  times,  probably 
DKffe  frequently,  and  6  xtipaJ^tav  twice. 

IkvU  (dia/3oXoc)  is  the  more  frequent  term  of  desig- 
nation given  to  Satan  in  the  New  Test.  Both  **  Satan" 
and  *^derir  are  in  several  instances  applied  to  the  same 
being  (Rev.  xii,  9),  **That  old  serpent,  the  devil  and 
Satan.**  Christ,  in  the  temptation  (Matt,  iv),  in  his  re- 
pake  of  the  tempter,  calls  him  Satan ;  while  the  evan- 
gelists distinguish  him  by  the  term  "deviL"  Devil  is 
the  word  lieLj^oKo^  transferred  from  the  verb  ^ia/3aXXai, 
"to  thrust  through,**  "to  cany  over,"  and,  tropically, 
"  to  inA>nn  against,**  "  to  accuse.**  He  is  also  called  the 
accuser  of  the  brethren  (Rev.  xii,  10).  The  Hebrew 
term  Satan  is  more  generic  than  the  word  devU^  at  least 
by  its  etymology.  The  former  expresses  his  character 
as  an  opposer  of  all  good ;  the  latter  denotes  more  par- 
ticokriy  the  relation  which  he  bears  to  the  saints,  as 
their  inducer  and  accuser.  ^ia/3oXoc  is  the  uniform 
traoslation  which  the  Sept.  gives  of  the  Hebrew  Satan 
when  Qsed  with  the  article.  Farmer  says  that  the  term 
Satan  is  not  appropriated  to  one  particular  person  or 
spirit,  Kut  signifies  an  adversary,  or  opponent  in  general. 
HiLb  is  to  no  purpose,  since  it  is  adso  applied  to  the 
"deril**  as  an  adversary  in  particular,  liiere  are  four 
instances  in  the  New  Test,  in  which  the  word  **  devil,'* 
diabolo$j  is  applied  to  himian  beings.  In  three  out  of 
the  four  it  b  in  the  plural  number,  expressive  of  qual- 
ity and  not  personality  (1  Tim.  iii,'ll;  2  Tim.  iii,  8; 
ruos  ii,  3).  In  the  fourth  instance  (.Tohn  vi,  70),  Jesus 
ears  to  his  disciples,  "  Have  not  I  chosen  you  twelve, 
tod  one  of  you  is  a  deviif"  This  is  the  only  instance 
in  the  New  Test,  of  its  application  to  a  human  being  in 
the  angular  number^  and  here  Dr.  Campbell  thinks  it 
should  Dot  be  translated  "  devil."  The  translation  is, 
iMwever,  of  no  consequence,  since  it  is  with  the  use  of 
the  original  word  that  this  article  is  concerned.  The 
obrioos  reasons  for  this  application  of  iidj^oXoc  to  Ju- 
das, as  an  exceprion  to  the  general  rule,  go  to  confirm 
the  rule.  The  rule  is  that,  in  the  New-Test,  usage,  the 
vord  in  the  singular  number  denotes  individuality,  and 
is  applied  to  Satan  as  a  proper  name.  By  the  excep- 
tioD,  it  is  applied  to  Judas,  from  his  resemblance  to  the 
<l^i,  as  an  accuser  and  betrayer  of  Christ,  and  from  his 
coQtribitting  to  aid  him  in  his  designs  against  Christ, 
^ith  these  exceptions,  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  New 
Te8t.ibows  o  ^m/3oXoc  to  be  a  proper  name,  applied  to 
tn  extraordinary  being,  whose  influence  upon  the  hu- 
ms race  is  great  and  mischievous  (Matt,  iv,  1-11 ; 
Luke  viii,  12;  John  viii,  44;  Acts  xiii,  10;  Eph.  vi,  11 ; 
1  Pet.  V,  8;  1  John  iii,  8 ;  Rev.  xii,  9).     See  Dkvil. 

The  term  "devil,*'  which  is  in  the  New  Test,  the 
wakfim  translation  of  iiafioXo^,  is  also  frequently  the 
triniUtion  of  demon,  Saifiwvj  and  dasmonion,  SatfAoviov. 
Between  these  words  and  didfioXoc  the  English  trans- 
iaton  have  made  no  distinction.  The  former  are  almost 
*I*aTi  Qsed  in  connection  with  demoniacal  possessions, 
*nd  are  applied  to  the  possessing  spirits,  but  never  to 
the  prince  of  those-spirita.  On  the  other  hand,  Sid^o- 
^  ia  never  applied  to  the  daemons,  but  only  to  their 
pfUMe?  thus  showing  that  the  one  is  used  definitely  as 
^  Proper  name,  while  the  others  are  used  indefinitely  as 
S'Qcric  terms.  The  sacred  writers  made  a  distinction, 
^h  in  the  English  and  most  modem  versions  is  lost. 
SttDiHioH. 
n.  PermmaUty  of  8atan^-W^  determine  this  point 

^the  aime  criteria  that  we  use  in  determining  whether 


Cesar  and  Napoleon  were  real,  personal  beings,  or  the 
personifications  of  abcttract  ideas,  viz.  by  the  tenor  of 
history  concerning  them,  and  the  ascription  of  personal 
attributes  to  them.  All  the  forms  of  personal  agency 
are  made  use  of  by  the  sacred  writers  in  setting  forth 
the  character  and  conduct  of  Satan.  They  describe  him 
as  having  power  and  dominion,  messengers  and  follow- 
ers. He  tempts  and  resists;  he  is  held  accountable, 
charged  with  guilt;  is  to  be  judged,  and  to  receive  final 
punishment.  On  the  supposition  that  it  was  the  object 
of  the  sacred  writers  to  teach  the  proper  personality  of 
Satan,  they  could  have  found  no  more  express  terms 
than  those  which  they  have  actually  used.  To  suppose 
that  all  this  semblance  of  a  real,  veritable,  conscious 
moral  agent  is  only  a  trope,  a  prosopopoeia,  is  to  make 
the  inspired  penmen  guilty  of  employing  a  figure  in 
such  a  way  that,  by  no  ascertained  laws  of  language,  it 
could  be  known  that  it  was  a  figure — in  such  a  way  that 
it  could  not  be  taken  to  be  a  figure,  without  violence 
to  all  the  rhetorical  rules  by  which  they  on  other  occa- 
sions are  known  to  have  been  guided.  A  personifica- 
tion protracted  through  such  a  book  as  the  Bible,  even 
shotdd  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  written  by  one  per- 
son, is  altogether  anomalous  and  inadmissible.  But 
to  suppose  that  the  several  writers  of  the  diflTerent  books 
of  the  Bible,  diverse  in  their  style  and  intellectual  habits, 
writing  under  widely  differing  circumstances,  through  a 
period  of  nearly  two  thousand  years,  should  each,  from 
Moses  to  John,  fall  into  the  use  of  the  same  personifica- 
tion, is  to  require  men  to  believe  that  the  inspired  writ- 
ers, who  ought  to  have  done  the  least  violence  to  the 
common  laws  of  language,  have  really  done  the  most. 

But  there  are  other  difiiculties  than  these  general 
ones  by  which  the  theory  of  personification  is  encum- 
bered. This  theory  supposes  the  devil  to  be  the  prm- 
cipk  of  evil.  Let  it  be  applied  in  the  interpretation  of 
two  or  three  passages  of  Scripture.  "Then  was  Jesus 
led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted 
of  the  devir  (Matt,  iv,  1-1 1).  Was  Jesus  tempted  by  a 
real,  personal  being?  or  was  it  by  the  principle  of  evil? - 
If  by  the  latter,  in  whom  or  what  did  this  principle  re- 
side? Was  it  in  Jesus?  Then  it  could  not  be  tnie 
that  in  him  was  no  sin.  The  very  principle  of  sin  was 
in  him,  which  would  have  made  him  the  tempter  of 
himself.  This  is  bad  hermeneutics,  producing  worse 
theology.  Let  it  also  be  remembered  that  this  princi- 
ple of  evil,  in  order  to  be  moral  evil,  must  inhere  in 
some  conscious  moral  being.  Sin  is  evil  only  as  it  im- 
plies the  state  or  action  of  some  personal  and  accounta- 
ble agent.  Again :  "  He  was  a  murderer  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  abode  not  in  the  truth :  he  is  a  liar  add 
the  father  of  it**  (John  viii,  44).  With  what  propriety 
could  these  specific  acts  of  guilt  be  charged  upon  an  ab- 
straction? An  abstraction  a  murderer!  a  liar!  Seri- 
ously to  affirm  such  things  of  the  mere  abstraction  of 
evil  is  a  solemn  fiction ;  while  to  assert  them  of  a  fallen 
angel,  who  beguiled  Eve  by  falsehood,  and  brought  death 
upon  all  the  race  of  man,  is  an  intelligible  and  affecting 
truth. 

It  wotdd  be  a  waste  of  time  to  prove  that,  in  various 
degrees  of  clearness,  the  personal  existence  of  a  Spirit  of 
Evil  is  revealed  again  and  again  in  Scripture.  Ever}' 
quality,  ever>*  action,  which  can  indicate  personality,  is 
attributed  to  him  in  language  which  cannot  be  explain- 
ed away.  It  is  not  difl!icult  to  see  why  it  should  be  thus 
revealed.  It  is  obvious  that  the  fact  of  his  existence  is 
of  spiritual  importance,  and  it  is  also  clear,  from  the  nat- 
ure of  the  case,  that  it  could  not  be  discovered,  although 
it  might  be  suspected,  by  human  reason.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  that  reason  to  test  any  supposed  manifestations 
of  supernatural  power,  and  any  asserted  principles  of 
divine  action  which  fall  within  its  sphere  of  experience 
("  the  earthly  things"  of  John  iii,  12).  It  may  by  such 
examination  satisfy  itself  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  a 
Person  or  a  book ;  but,  having  done  this,  it  must  then 
accept  and  nnderstand,  without  being  able  to  test,  or  to 
explain,  the  disclosures  of  this  divine  authority  upon 
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subjects  beyond  this  world  (the  **  heavenly  things,"  of 
which  it  is  said  that  none  can  see  or  disclose  them,  save 
the  "  Son  of  Man  who  is  in  heaven"). 

It  is  true  that  human  thought  can  assert  an  a  priori 
probability  or  improbability  in  such  statements  made, 
based  on  the  perception  of  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  ac- 
cordance in  principle  between  the  things  seen  and  the 
things  unseen,  between  the  effects,  which  are  visible, 
and  the  causes,  which  are  revealed  from  the  regions  of 
myster}'.  But  even  this  power  of  weighing  probability 
is  applicable  rather  to  the  fact  and  tendency  than  to 
the  method  of  supernatural  action.  This  is  true  even 
of  natural  action  beyond  the  sphere  of  human  observa- 
tion. In  the  discussion  of  the  plurality  of  worlds,  for 
example,  it  may  be  asserted  without  doubt  that  in  all 
the  orbs  of  the  universe  the  divine  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness  must  be  exercised;  but  the  inference  that  the 
method  of  their  exercise  is  found  there,  as  here,  in  the 
creation  of  sentient  and  rational  beings  is  one  at  best 
of  but  moderate  probability.  Still  more  is  this  the  case 
in  the  spiritual  world.  Whatever  supemararal  orders 
of  beings  may  exist,  we  can  conclude  that  in  their  case, 
as  in  oum,  the  divine  government  must  be  carried  on  by 
%he  union  of  individual  freedom  of  action  with  the  over- 
ruling power  of  (vod,  and  must  tend  finally  to  that  good 
which  is  his  central  attribute.  But  beyond  this  we  can 
assert  notliing  to  be  certain,  and  can  scarcely  even  say 
of  any  part  of  the  method  of  this  government  whether 
it  is  antecedently  probable  or  improbable. 

Thus,  on  our  present  subject,  roan  can  ascertain  by 
observation  the  existence  of  evil— that  is,  of  facts  and 
thoughts  contrary  to  the  standard  which  conscience  as- 
serts to  be  the  true  one,  bringing  with  them  suffering 
and  misery  as  their  inevitable  results.  If  he  attempts 
to  trace  them  to  their  causes,  he  finds  them  to  arise,  for 
each  individual,  partly  from  the  power  of  certain  inter- 
nal impulses  which  act  upon  the  will,  partly  from  the 
influence  of  external  circumstances.  These  circum- 
stances themselves  arise,  either  from  the  laws  of  nature 
and  society,  or  by  the  deliberate  action  of  other  men. 
He  can  conclude  with  certainty  that  both  series  of  causes 
must  exist  by  the  permission  of  <«od,  and  must  finally 
be  overruled  to  his  will.  But  whether  there  exist  any 
superhuman  but  subonlinate  cause  of  the  circumstances, 
and  whether  there  be  any  similar  influence  acting  in  the 
origination  of  the  impulses  which  move  the  will,  this 
is  a  question  which  he  cannot  answer  wit|i  certainty. 
Analogy,  from  the  observation  of  the  only  ultimate  cause 
which  he  can  discover  in  the  visible  world — viz,  the  free 
action  of  a  personal  will — may  lead  him,  and  generally 
has  led  him,  to  conjecture  the  aflirmative ;  but  still  the 
inquiry  remains  unanswered  by  authority. 

The  tendency  of  the  mind  in  its  inquiry  is  generally 
towards  one  or  other  of  two  extremes.  The  first  is  to 
consider  evil  as  a  negative  imperfection  arising,  in  some 
unknown  and  inexplicable  way,  from  the  nature  of  mat- 
ter, or  from  some  disturbing  infiuences  which  limit  the 
action  of  goodness  on  earth ;  in  fact,  to  ignore  as  much 
of  evil  as  possible,  and  to  decline  to  refer  the  residuum 
to  any  positive  cause  at  all.  The  other  is  the  old  Per- 
sian or  Manichtean  h3rpothe8is,  which  traces  the  exist- 
ence of  evil  to  a  rival  creator,  not  subordinate  to  the 
Creator  of  good,  though  perhaps  inferior  to  him  in  power, 
and  destined  to  be  overcome  by  him  at  last.  Between 
these  two  extremes  the  mind  varied  through  many  gra- 
dations of  thought  and  countless  forms  of  Muperstition. 
Each  hypothesis  had  its  argumentsof  probability  against 
the  other.  The  first  labored  under  the  difficulty  of  be- 
ing insufficient  as  an  account  of  the  anomalous  facts, 
and  indeterminate  in  its  account  of  the  disturbing  cause; 
the  second  sinned  against  that  belief  in  the  unity  6f  God 
and  the  natural  supremacy  of  goodness,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  deepest  instincts  of  the  heart.  But  both 
were  laid  in  a  sphere  beyond  human  cognizance;  neither 
could  be  proved  or  disproved  with  certainty. 

The  revelation  of  Scripture,  speaking  with  authority, 
"^eets  the  truth  and  removes  the  error  inherent  in  both 


these  hypotheses.  It  asserts  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
perfect  supremacy  of  €tod,  so  that  under  his  perroiaitoD 
alone,  and  for  his  inscrutable  purposes,  evil  is  allowed  lo 
exist  (see,  for  example,  Pmv.  xvi,4;  Isa.  xlv,  7;  Adms 
iii,  6 ;  comp.  Rom.  ix,  22,  23).  It  regards  this  evil  as 
an  anomaly  and  corruption,  to  be  taken  away  by  a  new 
manifestation  of  divine  love  in  the  incarnation  and 
atonement.  The  conquest  of  it  began  virtually  in  God's 
ordinance  after  the  fall  itself,  was  effected  actually  on  the 
cross,  and  shall  be  perfected  in  its  results  at  the  judg- 
ment-day. Still  Scripture  recognises  the  existence  of 
evil  in  the  world,  not  only  as  felt  in  outward  ctrcum- 
stances  (**  the  world"),  and  as  inborn  in  the  soul  of  man 
{**  the  flesh"),  but  also  as  proceeding  from  the  influence 
of  an  evil  spirit,  exercising  that  mysterious  power  of 
free-will,  which  Go<rs  rational  creatures  possess,  to  rebel 
against  him,  and  to  draw  others  into  the  same  rebellioa 
(«thedevU"). 

In  accordance  with  the  **  economy"  and  progreaave- 
ness  of  God*s  revelation,  the  existence  of  Satan  is  but 
gradually  revealed.  In  the  flrst  entrance  of  evil  into 
the  world,  the  temptation  is  referred  only  to  the  serpent 
It  is  true  that  the  whole  narrative,  and  especisDy  the 
spiritual  nature  of  the  temptation  (**to  be  as  gods*l, 
which  was  united  to  the  sensual  motive,  would  force  oo 
any  thoughtful  reader  the  conclusion  that  something 
more  than  a  mere  animal  agency  was  at  work ;  but  the 
time  had  not  then  come  to  reveal,  what  afterwards  was 
revealed,  that  **  he  who  sinneth  is  of  the  devil"  (1  John 
iii,  8),  and  that  *'  the  old  serpent"  of  Genesis  was  "^  called 
the  devil  and  Satan,  who  deceiveth  the  whole  world'' 
(Rev.  xii,  9 ;  xx,  28). 

Throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  patriarchal  and 
Jewish  dispensations,  this  vague  and  imperfect  revela- 
tion of  the  source  of  evil  alone  was  given.  The  Source 
of  all  Good  is  set  forth  in  all  his  supreme  and  unap- 
proachable majesty:  evil  is  known  n^<atively  as  the 
falling  away  from  him ;  and  the  **  vanity"  of  idols,  rather 
than  any  positive  evil  influence,  is  represented  as  the 
opposite  to  his  reality  and  goodness.  The  law  gives  the 
**  knowledge  of  sin"  in  the  soul,  without  referring  to  anr 
external  influence  of  evil  to  foster  it;  it  denounces  id(^ 
airy,  without  even  hinting,  what  the  New  Test,  dedares 
plainly,  that  such  evil  implied  a  "power  of  Satan." 

The  book  of  Job  stands,  in  any  case,  alone  (whether 
we  refer  it  to  an  early  or  a  later  period)  on  the  basb  of 
"  natural  religion."  apart  from  the  gradual  and  orderlr 
evolutions  of  the  Mosaic  revelation.  In  it,  for  the  firrt 
time,  we  find  a  distinct  mention  of  Satan,  the  adver- 
sary of  Job.  But  it  is  important  to  remark  the  em- 
phatic stress  laid  on  his  subordinate  position,  on  the  ab- 
sence of  all  but  delegated  power,  of  all  torror,  and  aQ 
grandeur  in  his  character.  He  comes  anaong  the  "sons 
of  God"  to  present  himself  before  the  Lord ;  his  maHce 
and  envy  are  permitted  to  have  scope,  in  accusation  or 
in  action,  only  for  God^s  own  purposes;  and  it  is  espe- 
cially remarkable  that  no  power  of  spiritual  influence, 
but  only  a  power  over  outward  circumstances,  is  attrib- 
ute<l  to  him.  All  this  is  widely  different  from  the  dear 
and  terrible  revelations  of  the  New  Test. 

The  captivity  brought  the  Israelites  face  to  face  with 
the  great  dualism  of  the  Persian  mythology,  the  con- 
flict of  Ormuzd  with  Ahriman,  the  co-ordinate  spirit  of 
evil.  In  the  books  written  after  the  captivity  we  have 
again  the  name  of  Satan  twice  mentioned;  but  it  is 
confessed  by  all  that  the  Satan  of  Scripture  bears  no  re- 
semblance to  the  Persian  Ahriman.  His  subordination 
and  inferiority  are  as  strongly  ibarked  as  ever.  In  1 
Chron.  xxi,  1,  where  the  name  occurs  without  the  arti- 
cle ("an  adversary,"  not  "M«  adversary"),  the  compari- 
son with  2  Sam.  xxiv,  1  shows  distinctly  that,  in  the 
temptation  of  David,  Satan^s  malice  was  overruled  to 
work  out  the  "anger  of  the  Lord"  against  Israel  In 
Zech.  iii,  1,  2,  Satan  is  6  Avriiucos  (as  in  1  Pet,  v,  8), 
the  accuser  of  Joshua  before  the  throne  of  God,  rebuked 
and  put  to  silence  by  him  (comp.  Psa.  cix,  6).  In  the 
case,  as  of  the  good  angels,  so  also  of  the  evil  one,  the 
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pn^ence  of  fable  and  idolatry  gave  caase  to  the  roani- 
fetitatioa  of  the  truth.  *  See  Amoel.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  to  guard  the  Israelites  more  distinctly 
from  the  fascination  of  the  great  dualistic  theory  of  their 
conquerors. 

It  is  perhaps  not  difficult  to  conjecture  that  the  reason 
of  this  reserve  as  to  the  disclosure  of  the  existence  and 
DAture  of  Satan  is  to  be  fouud  in  the  inveterate  tenden- 
cy of  the  Israelites  to  idolatry — an  idolatry  based,  as 
tmal^  in  great  degree,  on  the  supposed  power  of  their 
false  gods  to  inflict  evil.  The  existence  of  evil  spirita 
is  suggested  to  them  in  the  stem  prohibition  and  pun- 
ishment of  witchcraft  (Exod.  xxii,  18 ;  Deut.  xviii,  10), 
anil  in  the  narrative  of  the  possession  of  men  by  an 
''evil"  or  "lying  spirit  from  the  Lord"  (1  Sam.  xvi,  14; 
1  Kings  xxii,  22);  the  tendency  to  seek  their  aid  is 
ihown  by  the  rebukes  of  the  prophets  (Isa.  viii,  19,  etc). 
Bat  this  tendency  wotdd  have  been  increased  tenfold 
by  the  revelation  of  the  existence  of  the  great  enemy 
coooentrating  round  himself  all  the  powers  of  evil  and 
enmity  against  God.  Therefore,  it  would  seem,  the 
rerdation  of  the  **  strong  man  armed"  was  withheld  un- 
til ^  the  stronger  than  he"  should  be  made  manifest. 

In  the  New  Test,  this  reserve  suddenly  vanishes.  In 
the  interval  between  the  Old  and  New  Test,  the  Jewish 
mind  had  pondered  on  the  scanty  revelations  already 
given  of  evil  spiritual  influence.  But  the  Apocr>'phtil 
books  (as,  for  example,  Tobit  and  Judith),  while  dwell- 
ing (H)  "daemons"  (^atfioi/ia),  have  no  notice  of  Satan. 
The  same  may  be  observed  of  Joseph  us.  The  only  in- 
ttaoce  to  the  contrary  is  the  reference  already  made  to 
WImL  ii,  24.  It  ia  to  be  noticed  also  that  the  Targiims 
often  introduce  the  name  of  Satan  into  the  descriptions 
of  sin  and  temptation  found  in  the  Old  Test.,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Exod.  xxxii,  19,  in  connection  with  the  wor- 
ship of  the  golden  calf  (corop.  the  tradition  as  to  the 
body  of  Moses,  Deut.  xxxiv,  5,  6;  Jude  9).  See  Mi- 
CHAEU  But,  while  a  mass  of  fable  and  superstition 
grew  up  on  the  general  subject  of  evil  spiritual  influ- 
ence, still  the  existence  and  nature  of  Satan  remained  in 
the  background,  felt,  but  not  understood. 

The  New  Test,  first  brings  it  plainly  forward.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  Gospel,  when  he  appears  as  the 
peraonal  tempter  of  our  Lord,  through  all  the  Gospels, 
Eptsdes,  and  Apocalypse,  it  is  asserted  or  implied,  again 
and  again,  as  a  familiar  and  important  truth.  To  refer 
this  to  mere  "  accommodation"  of  the  lan^iage  of  the 
Lord  and  his  apostles  to  the  ordinary  Jewish  belief  is  to 
contradict  facts  and  evade  the  meaning  of  words.  The 
subject  b  not  one  on  which  error  could  be  tolerated 
as  unimportant,  but  one  important,  practical,  and  even 
awfoL  The  language  used  respecting  it  is  either  truth 
or  falsehood ;  and  unless  we  Impute  error  or  deceit  to 
the  writers  of  the  New  Test.,  we  must  receive  the  doc- 
trine of  the  existence  of  Satan  as  a  certain  doctrine  of 
revelation.  Without  dwelling  on  other  passages,  the 
plain,  solemn,  and  unmetaphorical  words  of  John  viii, 
Hmust  be  sufficient :  "  Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil. 
• . .  He  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning,  and  abides 
(Wi)C€v)  not  in  the  truth.  .  .  .  When  he  speaketh  a 
1>«T  be  speaketh  of  his  own,  for  he  is  a  liar  and  the  father 
of  it."    See  DiEMONiAC. 

IIL  Natural  History, — 1.  Of  the  original  nature  and 
ttste  of  Satan,  little  is  revealed  in  Scripture.  Most  of 
the  common  notions  on  the  subject  are  drawn  from  mere 
tradition,  popularized  in  Englimd  by  Milton,  but  with- 
out even  a  vestige  of  Scriptural  authority.  He  is 
spoken  of  as  a  "spirit"  in  Eph.  ii,  2;  as  the  prince  or 
nder  of  the  "  daemons"  {Saifiuvta)  in  Matt,  xii,  24-26 ; 
and  as  having  **  angels"  subject  to  him  in  Matt,  xxv, 
*1;  Rev.  xii,  7,  9.  The  whole  description  of  his  power 
implia  spiritual  nature  and  spiritual  influence.  We 
conclude,  therefore,  that  he  was  of  angelic  nature,  a  ra- 
tional and  spiritual  creature,  superhuman  in  power,  wi»> 
dotD,  and  energy;  and  not  only  so,  but  an  archangel, 
one  of  the  "  princes"  of  heaven.  See  Archanoei^ 
The  class  of  beings  to  which  Satan  originally  be- 


longed, and  which  constituted  a  celestial  hierarchy,  is 
very  numerous:  "Ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  stood 
before  him"  (Dan.  vii,  10).  They  were  created  and  de- 
pendent (John  i,  3).  Analogy  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  are  different  grades  among  the  angels  as 
among  other  races  of  beings.  The  Scriptures  warrant 
the  same.  Michael  is  described  as  one  of  the  chief 
princes  (Dan.  x,  13) ;  as  chief  captain  of  the  host  of 
Jehovah  (Josh,  v,  14).  Similar  distinctions  exist  among 
the  fallen  angels  (Col.  ii,  15;  Eph.  vi,  12).  It  is  also 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  were  created  suscepti- 
ble of  improvement  in  all  respects  except  moral  purity, 
as  they  certainly  were  capable  of  apostasy. 

2.  As  to  the  time  when  they  were  brought  into  being, 
the  Bible  is  silent;  and  where  it  is  silent,  we  should  be 
silent,  or  speak  with  modesty.  Some  suppose  that  they 
were  called  into  existence  after  the  creation  of  the 
world ;  among  whom  is  Dr.  John  Dick.  Others  have 
supposed  that  they  were  created  just  anterior  to  the 
creation  of  man,  and  for  purpc«es  of  a  merciful  minis- 
tration to  him.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  as 
they  were  the  highest  in  rank  among  the  creatures  of 
God,  so  they  were  the  first  in  the  order  of  time ;  and 
that  they  may  have  continued  for  ages  in  obedience  to 
their  Maker,  before  the  creation  of  roan,  or  the  fall  df 
the  apostate  angels. 

We  cannot^  of  course,  conceive  that  an^'thing  essen- 
tially and  originally  evil  was  created  by  God.  We  find 
by  experience  that  the  will  of  a  free  and  rational  creat- 
ure can,  by  his  permission,  oppose  his  will;  that  the 
ver}'  conception  of  freedom  implies  capacity  of  tempta- 
tion ;  and  that  every  sin,  unless  arrested  by  God^s  fresh 
gift  of  grace,  strengthens  the  hold  of  evil  on  the  spirit 
till  it  may  fall  into  the  hopeless  state  of  reprobation. 
We  can  only  conjecture,  therefore,  that  Satan  is  a  fallen 
angel,  who  once  had  a  time  of  probation,  but  whose 
condemnation  is  now  irrevocablv  fixed. 

3.  The  Scriptures  are  explicit  as  to  the  apostasy  of 
some,  of  whom  Satan  was  the  chief  and  leader.  But 
of  the  time,  cause,  and  manner  of  his  fall.  Scripture  tells 
us  scarcely  anything.  It  limits  its  disclosures,  as  al- 
ways, to  that  which  we  need  to  know.  The  passage  on 
which  all  the  fabric  of  tradition  and  poetry  has  been 
raised  is  Rev.  xii,  7,  9,  which  speaks  of  "Michael  and 
his  angels"  as  "fighting  against  the  dragon  and  his  an- 
gels," till  the  "great  dragon,  called  the  devil  and  Satan," 
was  "  cast  out  into  the  earth,  and  his  angels  cast  out 
with  him."  Whatever  be  the  meaning  of  this  passage, 
it  is  certain  that  it  cannot  refer  to  the  original  fall  of 
Satan.  The  only  other  passage  which  refers  to  the  fall 
of  the  angels  is  2  Pet.  ii,  4, "  God  spared  not  the  angels, 
when  they  had  sinned,  but  having  cast  them  into  hell, 
delivered  them  to  chains  of  darkness  (ffci/oaic  ^o^ov 
ToprapunjaQ  irapiSioKiv),  reserved  unto  judgment," 
with  the  parallel  passage  in  Jude  6,  "Angels,  who  kept 
not  their  first  estate  (r^v  lavTwv  cipxH")*  ^"*^  ^^^  ^^eir 
own  habitation,  he  hath  reserved  in  everlasting  chains 
under  darkness  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day." 
In  these  mysterious  passages,  however,  there  is  some  dif- 
ficulty in  considering  Satan  as  one  of  the  rcf^t,  for  they 
are  in  chains  and  guarded  (rcnjpi^/iif  vovc)  till  the  great 
day;  he  is  permitted  still  to  go  about  as  the  tempter 
and  the  adversary,  until  his  appointed  time  be  come. 
This  distinction,  nevertheless,  may  be  due  to  Satan's 
eminence  among  his  fellows.  Those  who  adhered  to 
Satan  in  his  apostasy  are  described  as  belonging  to 
him.  *■  The  company  is  called  "  the  devil  and  his  angels" 
(Matt,  xxv,  41).  The  relation  marked  here  denotes  the 
instrumentality  which  the  devil  may  have  exerted  in 
inducing  those  called  his  angels  to  rebel  against  Jeho- 
vah .and  join  themselves  to  his  interests.  Aside  from 
these  passages,  we  have  still  to  consider  the  declaration 
of  our  Lord  in  Luke  x,  18, "  I  beheld  {l^tiHtpovv)  Satan, 
as  lightning,  fall  from  heaven."  This  may  refer  to  the 
fact  of  his  original  fall  (although  the  use  of  the  imper- 
fect tense  and  the  force  of  the  context  rather  refer  it 
figuratively. to  the  triumph  of  the  disciples  over  the 
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evil  spirits);  but,  in  any  case,  it  tells  nothing  of  its 
cause  or  method.  There  b  also  the  passage  already 
quoted  (John  viii,  44),  in  which  our  Lord  declares  of 
him,  that  '^  he  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning,^  that 
"  he  stands  not  (idrriKt)  in  the  truth,  because  there  is 
no  truth  in  him,"  that  "  he  is  a  liar,  and  the  father  of 
it."  But  here  it  seems  likely  the  words  dv  apxrii  refer 
to  the  beginning  of  his  action  upon  man ;  perhaps  the 
allusion  is  to  his  temptation  of  Cain  to  be  the  first  mur- 
derer— an  allusion  explicitly  made  in  a  similar  passage 
in  1  John  iii,  9-12.  The  word  t<mjKE  (wrongly  ren- 
dered "  abode"  in  the  A.  V.)  and  the  rest  of  the  verse 
refer  to  present  time.  The  passage  therefore  throws 
little  or  no  light  on  the  cause  and  method  of  his  fall. 
Perhaps  the  only  one  which  has  any  value  is  1  Tim.  iii, 
6,  "lest  being  lifted  up  by  pride  he  fall  into  the  condem- 
nation {Kpifia)  of  the  deviL"  It  is  concluded  from  this 
that  pride  was  the  cause  of  the  devil's  condemnation. 
The  inference  is  a  probable  one;  it  is  strengthened  by 
the  only  analogy  within  our  reach,  that  of  the  fall  of 
man,  in  which  the  spiritual  temptation  of  pride,  the  de- 
sire *'  to  be  as  gods,"  was  the  subtlest  and  ro(»st  deadly 
temptation.  Still  it  is  but  an  inference ;  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  certain  revelation. 

How  Satan  and  his  followers,  being  createil  so  high 
in  excellence  and  holiness,  became  sinful  and  fell  is 
a  question  upon  which  theologians  have  differed,  but 
which  thev  have  not  settled.  The  difficultv  has  seemed 
80  great  to  Schleiermacher  and  others  that  they  have 
denied  the  fact  of  such  an  apostasy.  They  have  untied 
the  knot  by  cutting  it.  Still  the  difficulty  remains. 
The  denial  of  mystery  is  not  the  removal  of  it.  Even 
philosophy  teaches  us  to  believe  sometimes  where  we 
cannot  understand.  It  is  here  that  the  grave  question 
of  the  introduction  of  evil  first  meets  us.  If  we  admit 
the  fact  of  apostasy  among  the  angels,  as  by  a  fair  in- 
terpretation of  Scriptiire  we  are  constrained  to  do,  the 
admission  of  such  a  fact  in  the  case  of  human  beings 
will  follow  more  easily,  they  being  the  lower  order  of 
creatures,  in  whom  defection  would  be  less  surprising. 

4.  In  his  phyHccd  ruiiure,  Satan  is  among  those  that 
are  termed  spiritual  beings;  not  as  excluding  necessa- 
rily all  idea  of  matter,  but  as  opposed  rather  to  the  an- 
imal  nature.  The  good  angels  are  all  ministering  spir- 
its, trvivfiara  (Heb.  i,  14).  Satan  is  one  of  the  angels 
that  kept  not  their  first  principality.  The  fall  produced 
no  change  in  his  physical  or  metaphysical  nature.  I^ul, 
in  warning  the  Ephesians  agairist  the  wiles  of  the  devil, 
tells  them  (Eph.  vi,  12)  that  they  contended  not  against 
flesh  and  blood,  mere  human  enemies,  but  against  prin- 
cipalities and  powers;  against  i.he  rulers  of  the  dark- 
ness of  this  world ;  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high 
places,  in  which  the  contrast  is  between  human  and  su- 
perhuman foes,  the  latter  being  spiritual  natures,  or 
spirits,  in  opposition  to  flesh  and  blood  (RosenmUUer, 
v^  loc,),  Satan  is  immortal,  but  not  eternal ;  neither 
omniscient  not  omnipresent,  but  raised  high  above  the 
human  race  in  knowledge  and  power.  The  Persian 
mythology  in  its  early  stage,  and  subsequently  the 
Gnostics  and  Manichseans,  ranked  the  evil  principle  as 
coeval  and  co-ordinate,  or  nearly  so,  with  God,  or  the 
good  principle.  The  doctrine  of  the  Jewish  Church  al- 
ways made  him  a  dependent  creature,  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Almighty.  By  the  modifications  which 
Zoroaster  subsequently  introduced,  the  Persian  angel- 
ology  came  more  nearly  to  resemble  that  of  the  Jews. 
Some  have  ascribed  to  Satan  the  power  of  working 
miracles,  contending  that  there  are  two  series  of  antag- 
onistical  miracles  running  through  the  Bible.  To  the 
miracles  of  Moses  were  oppo8e<l  those  of  the  Eg^'ptian 
magicians ;  and  to  those  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  the 
signs  and  wonders  of  false  prophets  and  Antichrists — 
the  divine  and  the  satanic.  Olshausen  maintains  this 
view,  as  do  some  of  the  older  commentators  (BiUischen 
Commentar.  i,  242).  The  evidence  in  support  of  such 
a  belief  has  not  been  sufficient  to  procure  for  it  general 
acceptance  (see  RosenmUller  and  Calvin  on  Matt,  xxiv, 


24;  2The8S.ii,  9;  HungBtenberg,  Epypt  and  the  Booh 
of  Moses  J  ch.  iii;  also  HosenrolUler  and  Bush  on  Exod. 
ch.  vii).  With  a  substantial  presence  in  only  one  place 
at  one  time,  yet,  as  the  head  of  a  spiritual  kingdom,  be 
is  virtually  present  wherever  bis  angels  or  servants  are 
executing  his  wilL 

5.  Scripture  describes  to  us  distinctly  the  moral  ekar- 
acter  of  the  P>il  One.  This  is  no  matter  of  barren  spec- 
ulation to  those  who,  by  yielding  to  evil,  may  become 
the  *'  cliildren  of  Satan"  instead  of  "  children  of  God." 
The  ideal  of  goodness  is  made  up  of  the  three  great 
moral  attributes  of  God — love,  truth,  and  purity,  or 
holiness — combined  with  that  spirit  which  is  the  natu- 
ral temper  of  a  finite  and  dependent  creature,  the  spirit 
of  faith.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  the  opposices  to 
these  qualities  are  dwelt  upon  as  the  characteristics  of 
the  deviL  In  John  viii,  44,  compared  with  1  John  iii, 
10-15,  we  have  hatred  and  falsehood;  in  the  constant 
mention  of  the  "unclean"  spirits,  of  which  he  is  the 
chief,  we  find  impurity ;  from  1  Tim.  iii,  6,  and  the  nar- 
rative of  the  temptation,  we  trace  the  spirit  of  pride. 
These  are  especially  the  "  sins  of  the  devil ;"  in  them 
we  trace  the  essence  of  moral  evil  and  the  features  of 
the  reprobate  mind.  Add  to  this  a  spirit  of  restless 
activity,  a  power  of  craft,  and  an  intense  deeire  to  spread 
corruption,  and  with  it  eternal  death,  and  we  have  the 
portraiture  of  the  spirit  of  evil  as  Scripture  has  drawn 
it  plainly  before  our  eyes. 

More  particularly,  Satan's  character  is  denoted  by 
liis  titles,  Satan,  Adversary,  Diabolos,  False  Accuser, 
Tempter,  etc  All  the  representations  of  him  in  Script- 
ure show  him  to  have  unmixed  and  confirmed  evil  as 
the  basis  of  his  character,  exhibiting  itself  in  respect  to 
God  in  assuming  to  be  his  equal,  and  in  wishing  to 
transfer  the  homage  and  service  which  belong  only  to 
(vod  to  himself;  and,  in  respect  to  men,  in  efforts  to  draw 
them  away  from  God  and  attach  them  to  his  kingdom. 
The  evil  develops  itself  in  all  possible  ways  and  by  all 
possible  means  of  opposition  to  God,  and  to  those  who 
are  striving  to  establish  and  extend  his  dominion.  The 
immutability  of  his  evil  character  precludes  the  idea  of 
repentance,  and,  therefore,  the  possibility  of  recovering 
grace.  "He  possesses  an  understanding  which  mis- 
apprehends exactly  that  which  is  most  worthy  to  be 
known,  to  which  the  key  fails  without  which  nothing 
can  be  understciibd  in  its  true  relations — an  understand- 
ing darkened,  however  deep  it  may  penetrate,  however 
wide  it  mav  reach.  He  is  therebv  necessarily  unblessed; 
torn  away  from  the  centre  of  life,  yet  without  ever  find- 
ing it  in  himself;  from  the  sense  of.inward  emptiness, 
continually  driven  to  the  exterior  worid,  and  yet  with 
it,  as  with  himself,  in  eternal  contradiction;  forever  -j 
fleeing  from  God,  yet  never  escaping  him ;  constantly 
laboring  to  frustrate  his  designs,  yet  always  conscious 
of  being  obliged  to  promote  them ;  instead  of  enjo^'ment 
in  the  contemplation  of  bis  excellence,  the  never  satis- 
fied desire  after  an  object  which  it  cannot  attain ;  in- 
stead of  hope,  a  perpetual  wavering  between  doubt  and 
despair :  instead  of  love,  a  powerless  hatred  against  God, 
against  his  fellow-beings,  against  himself"  (Twerten). 

IV.  SaiarCs  Power  and  Action, — Both  these  pwnts, 
being  intimately  connected  with  our  own  life  and  sal- 
vation, are  treated  with  a  distinctness  and  fulness  re- 
markably contrasted  with  the  obscurity  of  the  previous 
subjects. 

The  agency  of  Satan  extends  to  all  that  he  does  or 
causes  to  be  done.  To  this  agency  the  following  re- 
strictionfe  have  generally  been  supposed  to  exist :  It  is 
limited,  first,  by  the  direct  power  of  Goil ;  he  cannot 
transcend  the  power  on  which  he  is  dependent  for  ex- 
istence ;  secondly,  by  the  finiteness  of  his  own  created 
faculties ;  thirdly,  by  the  established  connection  of  cause 
and  effect,  or  the  laws  of  nature.  The  miracles,  which 
he  has  been  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  working,  are 
denominated  lying  signs  and  wonders  (2  Thess.  ii,  % 
With  these  restrictions,  the  devil  goes  about  like  a  ^oa^ 
ing  lion. 
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Hit  agency  is  moral  and  physicaL  First,  moral.  He 
beguiled  ourfiret  parents,  and  thus  brought  sin  and  death 
upon  them  and  their  posterity  (Gen.  iii).  He  moved 
DsTid  to  number  the  people  (1  Chron.  xxi,  1).  He  re- 
sflted  Juehua  the  high-prie«t  (Zech.  iii,  1).  He  tempted 
Jesus  (Malt,  iv) ;  entered  into  Judas,  to  induce  him  to 
betny  his  master  (Lake  xxii,  8);  instigated  Ananias 
ind  Stpphira  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  v,  8) ;  and 
hindered  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  their  way  to  the  Thes- 
Mluniaiis  (1  Theea.  ii,  18).  He  is  the  spirit  that  now 
vorketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience  (£ph.  ii,  2) ;  and 
be  deceireth  the  whole  v^orkl  (Kev.  xii,  9). 

llie  means  which  he  uses  are  variously  called  wiles, 
dans,  depths,  snares,  all  deceivableness  of  unrighteons- 
nesa.  He  darkens  the  understandings  of  men,  to  keep 
them  in  ignorance.  He  perverts  their  juilgments,  that 
be  mav  lead  them  into  error.  He  insinuates  e\*il 
tboughttf,  and  thereby  awakens  in  them  unholy  de- 
«rea.  He  excites  them  to  pride,  anger,  and  revenge; 
to  discontent,  repinings,  and  rebellion.  He  labors  to 
prop  up  false  systems  of  religion,  and  to  corrupt  and 
overttun  the  true  one.  He  came  into  most  direct  and 
determined  conflict  with  the  Saviour  in  the  temptation, 
hoping  to  draw  him  from  his  allegiance  to  God,  and 
piocure  homage  for  himself;  but  he  failed  in  his  pur- 
pose. Next,  he  instigated  the  Jews  to  put  him  to  death, 
thinking  thus  to  thwart  his  designs  and  frustrate  hb 
plam.  Here,  too,  he  failed,  and  was  made  to  subeer\'e 
the  very  ends  which  he  most  wished  to  prevent.  Into 
a  wnilar  ccmtiict  does  he  come  with  all  the  saints,  and 
with  like  ultimate  ill  success.  God  uses  bis  tempts- 
tiuns  as  the  means  of  trial  to  his  people,  and  of  strength 
br  trial ;  and  points  them  out  as  a  motive  to  watchful- 
lies  and  prayer.  Such  are  the  nature  and  mode  of  bis 
nsortl  influence  and  agency. 

Bat  hb  efforts  are  directed  against  the  bodies  of  men, 
t»  well  as  against  their  souls.  That  the  agency  of  Satan 
was  concerned  in  producing  physical  diseases  the  Script- 
ures plainly  teach  (Job  ii,  7 ;  Luke  xiii,  16).  Peter  says 
of  Christ  that  he  went  about  doing  good  ami  healing  all 
that  were  oppressed  of  the  devil  (Acts  x,  88).  Hyme- 
Neus  and  Alexander  were  delivered  to  Satan,  that  the}' 
isight  leam  not  to  blaspheme  (1  Tim.  i,  20),  where 
phrscal  suffering  by  the  agency  of  Satan,  as  a  divine 
chtsttaeroent,  b  manifestly  intended. 

The  power  of  Satan  over  the  soul  b  represented  as 
exercised  either  directly  or  by  his  instruments.  His 
<1irect  inflnence  over  the  soul  is  simply  that  of  a  power- 
fid  and  evil  nature  on  those  in  whom  lurks  the  germ  of 
the  same  evil,  ^differing  from  the  influence  exercised  by 
a  wicked  man  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind;  but  it  has 
the  power  of  acting  by  suggestion  of  thoughts,  without 
the  medium  of  actions  or  words — a  power  which  is  only 
in  a  very  slight  degree  exercised  by  men  upon  each  other. 
This  influence  b  spoken  of  in  Scripture  in  the  strongest 
terms  as  a  real  external  influence,  correlative  to,  but 
i>ut  to  be  confounded  with,  the  existence  of  evil  within. 
In  the  parable  of  the  sower  (Matt,  xiii,  19),  it  b  repre- 
sented as  a  Illative  influence,  taking  away  the  action 
of  the  Word  of  God  for  good ;  in  that  of  the  wheat  and 
the  tar^  (vef.  89),  as  a  positive  influence  for  evil,  intro- 
<^Dg  wickedness  into  the  world.  Paul  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  represent  it  as  a  power  permitted  to  dispute  the 
'orid  with  the  power  of  God ;  for  he  declares  to  Agrip- 
pa  that  bb  mission  was  ^  to  turn  men  from  darkness  to 
%ht,  and  from  the  power  ( tXovciag )  of  Satan  unto 
^(od,"  and  represents  the  excommunication,  which  cuts 
nien  off  from  the  grace  of  Christ  in  his  Church,  as  a  "de- 
Kversnce  of  them  unto  Satan"  (1  Cor.  v,  5 ;  1  Tim.  i,  20). 
The  lame  truth  is  conveyed,  though  in  a  bolder  and 
more  startling  form,  in  the  epbtles  to  the  churches  of 
the  Apocalypse,  where  the  body  of  the  unbelievtjig  Jews 
iscaUed  a "^ synagogue  of  Satan"  (Rev.  ii,  9;  iii,  9), 
*bere  the  secrets  of  false  doctrine  are  called  "the  depths 
of  Satan"  (ii,  24),  and  the  "  throne"  and  "  habitation"  of 
^Urn  are  said  to  be  set  up  in  oppoftition  to  the  Church 
of  Christ.    Another  and  even  more  remarkable  expres- 


sion of  the  same  idea  is  found  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, where  the  death  of  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  intend- 
ed to  baffle  (KarapyHv)  "  him  that  hath  the  jwwer  (t6 
Kpdroi:)  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil ;"  for  death  is  evi- 
dently reganled  as  the  **  wages  of  sin,"  and  the  power 
of  death  as  inseparable  from  the  power  of  corruption. 
Nor  b  thb  truth  only  expressed  directly  and  formally ; 
it  meets  us  again  and  again  in  passages  simply  practi- 
cal, taken  for  granted  as  already  familiar  (see  Kom.  xvi, 
20;  2  Cor.  ii,  11;  1  Thess.  ii,  18;  2  Thess.  ii,  9:  1  Tim. 
V,  15).  'Vhe  Bible  does  not  shrink  from  putting  the  fact 
of  Satanic  influence  over  the  soul  before  us  in  plain  and 
terrible  certainty. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  its 
language  b  very  far  from  countenancing,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  horrors  of  the  Manicliiean  theory.  The  in- 
fluence of  Satan  is  always  spoken  of  as  temporary  and 
limiteii,  subordinated  to  the  divine  counsel,  and  broken 
by  the  incarnate  Son  of  God.  It  is  brought  out  visibly, 
in  the  form  of  possession,  in  the  earthly  life  of  our  Lord, 
only  in  order  that  it  may  give  the  opportunity  of  his 
triumph.  As  for  himself,  so  for  his  redeemed  ones,  it  is 
true  that  ^  God  shall  bruise  Satan  under  their  feet  short- 
ly" (Kom.  xvi,  20;  comp.  Gen.  iii,  15).  Nor  is  this  all, 
for  the  history  of  the  book  of  Job  shows  plainly,  what  is 
elsewhere  constantly  implied,  that  satanic  influence  is 
permitted  in  order  to  be  overruled  to  good,  to  teach  hu- 
milit}',  and  therefore  faith.  The  mystery  of  the  exist- 
ence of  evil  is  left  unexplained;  but  its  present  subordi- 
nation and  future  extincdon  are  familUr  truths.  So 
accordingly,  on  the  other  hand,  his  power  is  spoken  of 
as  capable  of  being  resisted  by  the  will  of  man,  when 
aided  by  the  grace  of  God.  "  Resist  the  devil  and  he 
will  flee  from  you"  is  the  constant  language  of  Scripture 
(James  iv,  7).  It  is  indeed  a  power  to  which  "  place" 
or  opportunity  '*b  given"  only  by  the  consent  of  roan's 
will  (Eph.  iv,  27).  It  is  probably  to  be  traced  most 
dbtinctly  in  the  power  of  evil  habit — a  power  real,  but 
not  irresistible,  created  by  previous  sin,  and  by  every 
successive  act  of  sin  riveted  more  closely  upon  the  soul. 
It  b  a  power  which  cannot  act  directly  and  openly,  but 
needs  craft  and  dissimulation  in  order  to  get  advantage 
over  man  bv  entangling  the  will.  The  "wiles"  (Eph. 
vi,  1 1),  the  "  devices"  (2  Cor.  ii,  1 1),  the  "  snare"  (1  Tim. 
iii,  7;  vi,  9;  2  Tim.  ii,  26)  "of  the  devil"  are  expres- 
sions which  indicate  the  indirect  and  unnatural  charac- 
ter of  the  power  of  evil.  It  is  therefore  urged  as  a  rea- 
son for  "soberness  and  vigilance"  (1  Pet,  v,  8),  for  the 
careful  use  of  the  "  whole  armor  of  (iod"  (Eph.  vi,  10- 
17);  but  it  is  never  allowed  to  obscure  the  supremacy 
of  God's  grace,  or  to  dbturb  the  inner  peace  of  the  Chris- 
tian. "  He  that  is  bom  of  God  keepeth  himself,  and  the 
wicked  one  toucheth  him  not"  (1  John  v,  18). 

Besides  his  own  direct  influence,  the  Scriptures  dis- 
close to  us  the  fact  that  Satan  b  the  leader  of  a  host  of 
evil  spirits,  or  angels,  who  share  his  evil  work,  and  for 
whom  the  "  everlasting  Are  is  prepared"  (Matt,  xxv,  41). 
Of  their  origin  and  fall  we  know  no  more  than  of  his,  for 
they  cannot  be  the  same  as  the  fallen  and  imprisoned 
angels  of  2  Pet.  ii,  4,  and  Jude  6 ;  but  one  passage  (MatU 
xii,  24-26)  identities  them  dbtinctly  with  the  Saifiopia 
(A.  V. "  devils")  who  had  power  to  possess  the  souls  of 
men.  The  Jews  there  speak  of  a  Beelzebub  (BecX^e- 
/3oi;X),  "a  prince  of  the  diemons,"  whom  they  identify 
with,  or  symbolize  by,  the  idol  of  Ekron,  the  "  god  of 
flies"  [see  BkkijeebubJ,  and  by  whose  power  they  ac- 
cuse our  Lord  of  casting  out  dtemons.  His  answer  is, 
"How  can  Satan  cast  out  Satan?"  The  inference  is 
clear  that  Satan  is  Beelzebub,  and  therefore  the  daemons 
are  "  the  angels  of  the  devil ;"  and  this  inference  is 
strengthened  by  Acts  x,  38,  in  which  Peter  describes 
the  possessed  as  KaraSvvatrTtvofifrovg  viro  rov  Aia/3o- 
\ov\  dnd  by  Luke  x,  18,  in  which  the  mastery  over  the 
daemons  is  connect e<l  by  our  Lord  with  the  "fall  of 
Satan  from  heaven,"  and  th^ir  power  included  by  him 
in  the  "power  of  the  enemy"  {tov  ^x-^poi;;  oomp. 
Matt,  xiii,  89).    For  their  nature,  see  D^emo};.    They. 
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are  mostly  spoken  of  in  Scripture  in  reference  to  posses- 
sion ;  but  in  Kph.  vi,  12  they  are  described  in  various 
lights,  as  "  principalities"  {dpx<ft)i "  powers"  (f^owflrmi), 
**  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,"  and  *'  spiritual 
powers  of  wickedness  in  heavenly  places"  (»r  "  things") 
(rd  wvwfJuiTiKd  TfjQ  irovripia^  iv  roic  iirovpavioiQ) ; 
and  in  all  as  "  wrestling"  against  the  soul  of  maiu  The 
same  reference  is  made  less  explicitly  in  Kom.  viii,  88 
and  Ck)l.  ii,  15.  In  Rev.  xii,  7-9  they  are  spoken  of  as 
fighting  with  "  the  dragon,  the  old  serpent  called  the 
devil  and  Satan,"  against  *'  Michael  and  his  angels,"  and 
as  cast  out  of  heaven  with  their  chiefs.  Taking  all  these 
passages  together,  we  tind  them  sharing  the  enmity  to 
God  and  man  implied  in  the  name  and  nature  of  Satan; 
but  their  power  and  action  are  but  little  dwelt  upon  in 
cumparison  with  his.  That  there  is  against  us  a  power 
of  spiritual  wickedness  is  a  truth  which  we  need  to 
know,  and  a  mystery  which  only  revelation  can  dis- 
close ;  but  whether  it  is  exercised  by  few  or  by  many  is 
a  matter  of  comparative  indifference. 

But  the  evil  one  is  not  only  the  "  prince  of  the  dsmons," 
but  also  be  is  called  the  "prince  of  this  world"  (u  dpxufv 
Tov  K.KTfiov  Tovrov)  in  John  xii,  81 ;  xiv,  30;  xvi,  11, 
and  even  the  "god  of  thb  world"  («»  ^tof  rot)  aidvoi' 
ruuTov)  in  2  Cor.  iv,  4;  the  two  expressions  being 
united  in  the  words  roiff  KotTfioKpdropa^  tov  iXKorov^ 
TOV  aiyitvoQ  tovtov,  used  in  Eph.  vi,  12.  (The  word 
KOfffAo^'f  properly  referring  to  the  system  of  the  universe, 
and  so  used  in  John  i,  10,  is  generally  applied  in  Script- 
ure to  human  society  as  alienated  from  God,  with  a  ref- 
erence to  the  "  pomp  and  vanity"  which  make  it  an  idol 
[see,  e.g.,  1  John  ii,  15];  ait»v  refers  to  ita  transitory 
character,  and  b  evidently  used  above  to  qualify  the 
startling  application  of  the  word  ^coc,  a  "god  of  an 
age"  being  of  course  no  true  God  at  alL  It  is  used  with 
CiHT/xoc  hi  Eph.  ii,  2.)  This  power  he  claimed  for  him- 
self as  a  deltgated  authority  in  the  temptation  of  our 
Lord  (Luke  iv,  G),  and  the  temptation  would  have  been 
unreal  had  he  spoken  altogether  falsely.  It  implies  an- 
other kind  of  indirect  influence  exercised  through  earth- 
ly instruments.  There  are  some  indications  in  Script- 
ure of  the  exercise  of  this  power  through  inanimate  in- 
struments, of  an  influence  over  the  powers  of  nature,  and 
what  men  call  the  "  chances"  of  life.  Such  a  power  is 
distinctly  asserted  in  the  case  of  Job,  and  probably  im- 
plied in  the  case  of  the  woman  with  a  spirit  of  infirmity 
(in  Luke  xiii,  16),  and  of  Paul's  "thorn  in  the  flesh"  (2 
Cor.  xii,  7).  It  is  only  consistent  with  the  attribution 
of  such  action  to  the  angels  of  (Jod  (as  in  Exod.  xii,  28; 
2  Sam.  xxiv,  16;  2  Kings  xix,  85;  Acts  xii,  23),  and,  in 
our  ignorance  of  the  method  of  connection  of  the  second 
causes  of  nature  with  the  supreme  will  of  God,  we  can- 
not even  say  whether  it  has  in  it  any  antecedent  im- 
probability; but  it  is  little  dwelt  upon  in  Scripture  in 
comparistm  with  the  other  exercise  of  this  power  through 
the  hands  of  wicked  men,  who  become  "children  of  the 
devil,"  and  accordingly  "do  the  lusts  of  their  father." 
(See  John  viii,  44;  Acts  xiii,  10;  1  John  iii, 8-10;  and 
oomp.  John  vi,  70.)  In  this  sense  the  Scripture  regards 
all  sins  as  the  "  works  of  the  devil,"  and  traces  to  him, 
through  his  ministers,  all  spiritual  evil  and  error  (2  Cor. 
xi,  14, 15),  and  all  the  persecution  and  hindrances  which 
oppose  the  Gospel  (Rev.  ii,  10;  1  Thess.  ii,  18).  Most 
of  all  is  this  indirect  action  of  Satan  manifested  in  those 
who  deliberately  mislead  and  tempt  men,  and  who  at 
last,  independent  of  any  interest  of  their  own,  come  to 
take  an  unnatural  pleasure  in  the  sight  of  evil-doing  in 
others  (Rom.  i,  82). 

The  method  of  his  action  w  best  discerned  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  title  by  which  he  is  designated  in 
Scripture.  He  is  called  emphatically  6  dinfioXod  "  the 
devil."  The  derivation  of  the  word  in  itself  implies 
only  the  endeavor  to  break  the  bonds  between  others 
and  *'Bet  them  at  variance"  (see,  e.  g.,  Plato,  Symp. 
p.  222  c,  dia^aXXfiv  Ifii  Kai  'Ayd^utva) ;  but  common 
usage  adds  to  this  general  sense  the  special  idea  of  "set- 
^Jig  at  variance  6y  alajtder*^    In  the  New  Test,  the  word 


^tdpoXot  is  used  three  times  as  an  epithet  (1  Tim.  m, 
11;  2  Tim.  iii,  3;  Tit.  ii,  8),  and  in  each  case  with 
something  like  the  special  meaning.  In  the  applicatioD 
of  the  title  to  Satan  both  the  general  and  special  senses 
should  be  kept  in  view.  His  general  object  is  to  break 
the  bonds  of  communion  between  God  and  man,  and  the 
bonds  of  truth  and  love  which  bind  men  to  each  other 
—to  "  set"  each  soul  "  at  variance"  both  with  men  and 
God,  and  so  reduce  it  to  that  state  of  self-will  and  self- 
ishness which  is  the  seed-plot  of  nn.  One  special  meaiu 
by  which  he  seeks  to*  do  this  is  slander  of  God  to  man 
and  of  man  to  God. 

The  slander  of  (}od  to  man  is  seen  best  in  the  words 
of  Gen.  iii,  4, 5 :  "  Ye  shall  not  surely  die :  for  God  doth 
know  that  in  the  day  that  ye  eat  thereof  your  eyes  shall 
be  opened,  and  ye  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and 
evil."  These  words  contain  the  germ  of  the  false  notions 
which  keep  men  from  God,  or  reduce  their  service  to 
him  to  a  hard  and  compulsory  slavery,  and  which  th« 
heathen  so  often  adopted  in  all  their  hideousness,  when 
they  represented  their  gods  as  either  careless  of  human 
weal  and  woe  or  "envious"  of  human  excellence  and 
happiness.  They  attribute  selfishness  and  jeakrasy  to 
the  giver  of  all  good,  lliis  is  enough  (even  without 
the  imputation  of  falsehood  which  is  added)  to  pervert 
man's  natural  love  of  freedom  till  it  rebels  against  that 
which  is  made  to  appear  as  a  hard  and  arbitrary  tyranny^ 
and  seeks  to  set  up,  as  it  thinks,  a  freer  and  nobler  Mand- 
ard  of  its  own.  Such  is  the  slander  of  God  to  man,  by 
which  Satan  and  his  agents  still  strive  against  bis  re- 
imiting  grace. 

The  slander  of  man  to  God  is  illustrated  by  the  book 
of  Job  (Job  i,  9-11 ;  ii.  4,  5).  In  reference  to  it,  Satan 
is  called  the  "  adversary"  (rfvri^iieof )  of  man  in  I  Pet. 
V,  8,  and  represented  in  that  character  in  Zech.  iii,  1,2; 
and  more  plainly  stifi  designated  in  Rev.  xii.  10  as  *^tbe 
accuser  of  our  brethren,  who  accused  thera  before  our 
God  day  and  night."  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand, 
what  can  be  the  need  of  accusation,  or  the  iiower  of 
slander,  under  the  all-searching  eye  of  God.  The  men- 
tion of  it  is  clearly  an  "  accommodation"  of  God's  judg- 
ment to  the  analogy  of  our  human  experience ;  but  wt 
understand  by  it  a  practical  and  awful  truth,  that  every 
sin  of  life^  and  even  the  admixture  of  lower  and  evil 
motives  which  taints  the  best  actions  of  noan,  will  rii<e 
up  against  us  at  the  judgment  to  claim  the  soul  as  their 
own,  and  fix  forever  that  separation  from  God  to  which, 
through  them,  we  have  yielded  ourselves.  In  that  ac- 
cusation Satan  shall  in  some  way  bear  a  leading  part, 
pleading  against  roan,  with  that  worst  of  slander  which 
is  based  on  perverted  or  isolated  facts;  and  shall  be  over- 
come, not  by  any  counter-claim  of  human  merit,  but  "by 
the  blood  of  the  lamb"  received  in  true  and  steadfast 
faith. 

But  these  points,  important  as  they  are,  are  of  less 
moment  than  the  disclosure  of  the  method  of  Satanic 
action  upon  the  heart  itself.-  It  may  be  summed  up  in 
two  words — temptation  and  possession. 

The  subject  of  temptation  is  illustrated,  not  only  by 
abstract  statements,  but  also  by  the  record  of  the  temp- 
tations of  Adam  and  of  our  Lord.  It  is  expressly  laid 
down  (as  in  James  i,  2-4)  that  "  temptation,"  properly 
so  called,  i  e.  "  trial"  (^cipatr/ioc)?  i^  essential  to  man, 
and  is  accordingly  ordained  for  him  and  sent  to  him  b>' 
God  (as  in  Gen.  xxii,  1).  Man's  nature  is  pn^resaii'e; 
his  faculties,  which  exist  at  first  only  in  capacity  {ivvn- 
fi€i)j  must  be  brought  out  to  exist  in  actual  efl^ency 
(ivtpyEiqi)  by  free  exercise.  His  appetites  and  passions 
tend  to  their  objects,  simply  and  unreserv'edly,  without 
respect  to  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  their  obtaining 
them ;  they  need  to  be  checked  by  the  reason  and  con- 
science,* and  this  need  constitutes  a  trial  in  which,  if 
the  conscience  prevail,  the  spirit  receive  strength  and 
growth ;  if  it  be  overcome,  the  lower  nature  t^nds  to 
predominate,  and  the  man  has  fallen  away.  Beside 
this,  the  will  itself  delights  in  inde|>endence  of  action. 
Such  independence  of  phy^cal  compulsuon  i»  ita  high 
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prirfle^;  but  there  is  over  it  the  moral  power  of  GotVs 
law,  which,  by  the  xery  fact  of  its  tnith  and  goodness, 
acknowledged  as  they  are  by  the  reason  and  the  con> 
science,  should  re^ipulate  the  human  wiU.  The  need  of 
giving  Dp  the  individual  will,  freely  and  by  conviction, 
60  as  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  God,  is  a  still 
sererer  trial,  with  the  reward  of  still  greater  spiritual 
progress  if  we  sustain  it,  with  the  punishment  of  a  sub- 
tler and  mote  daugerous  fall  if  we  succumb.  In  its 
straggle  the  spirit  of  man  can  only  gain  and  sustain  its 
tothority  by  that  constant  grace  of  God,  given  through 
communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  the  breath  of 
spiritual  life. 

It  is  this  tentability  of  man,  even  in  his  original  nat- 
ure, which  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  giving  scope  to 
tbe  evil  action  of  Satan.  He  is  called  the  ^  tempter"  (as 
iu  Matt,  iv,  8;  1  Thess.  iii,  5).  He  has  power  (as  the 
record  of  Gen.  iii  shows  clearly),  first,  to  present  to  tbe 
ippetites  or  passions  their  objects  in  vivid  and  capti- 
riting  forms,  so  as  to  induce  man  to  seek  these  objects 
against  the  law  of  God  "  written  in  the  heart ;"  and 
next,  to  act  upon  the  false  desire  of  the  will  for  inde- 
peodeoce,  the  desire  **  to  be  as  gods,  knowing**  (that  is, 
practically,  judging  and  determining)  '*  good  and  eviL'* 
It  is  a  power  which  can  be  resisted,  because  it  is  under 
tbe  control  and  ovemiling  power  of  God,  as  is  emphat- 
ically laid  down  in  1  Cor.  x,  13 ;  James  ir,  7,  etc;  but  it 
can  be  so  resdsted  only  by  yielding  to  the  grace  of  God, 
and  by  a  struggle  (sometimes  an  **  agony*")  in  reliance 
ou  its  strength. 

It  is  exercised  both  n^atively  and  positively.  Its 
negative  exercise  is  referred  to  in  the  parable  of  the 
sower,  as  taking  away  the  word,  the  "  engrafted  word** 
(James  i,  21)  of  grace,  i  e.  as  interposing  itself,  by  con- 
sent (^  num,  between  him  and  the  channels  of  God's 
graoe.  Its  positive  exercise  is  set  forth  in  the  parable 
of  the  wheat  and  the  tares,  represented  as  sowing  actual 
.seed  of  evil  in  tbe  individual  heart  or  tbe  world  general- 
ly; and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  consideration  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  tares  (ZiZovta)  leads  to  the  conclusion, 
which  is  declared  plainly  in  2  Cor.  xi,  14,  viz.  that  evil 
is  introduced  into  the  heart  mostly  as  the  counterfeit  of 
good. 

This  exercise  of  the  tempter*s  power  is  possible,  even 
against  a  sinless  nature.  We  see  this  in  the  temptation 
»f  oar  Lord.  The  temptations  presented  to  him  appeal, 
fmi,  to  the  natural  desire  and  need  of  food ;  next,  to  the 
desire  of  power,  to  be  used  for  good,  which  is  inherent 
in  tbe  noblest  minds;  and,  lastly,  to  the  desire  of  testing 
tnd  realizing  God's  special  protection,  which  is  the  in- 
miable  tendency  of  human  weakness,  under  a  real  but 
imperfect  faith.  The  objects  contemplated  involved  in 
DO  case  positive  sinfulness ;  the  temptation  was  to  seek 
tbem  by  presumptuous  or  by  unholy  means;  the  answer 
to  tbem  (given  by  the  Lord  as  the  Son  of  Man,  and  there- 
f»re  as  one  like  ourselves  in  all  the  weakness  and  finite- 
ness  of  our  nature)  lay  in  simple  faith,  resting  upon  God, 
snd  on  his  word,  keeping  to  his  way,  and  refusing  to 
contemplate  the  issues  of  action,  which  belong  to  him 
ilone.  Such  faith  is  a  renunciation  of  all  self-confi- 
^mctf  and  a  simple  dependence  on  the  will  and  on  the 
pace  of  God. 

But  in  tbe  temptation  of  a  fallen  nature  Satan  has  a 
greater  power.  Every  sin  committed  makes  a  man  the 
"•errant  of  nn**  for  the  future  (John  viii,  84;  Uom.  vi, 
1^);  it  therefore  creates  in  the  spirit  of  man  a  positive 
tendency  to  evil,  which  sympathizes  with,  and  aids  the 
tempution  of  the  evil  one.  This  is  a  fact  recognised  by 
experience:  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  inscrutably  mys- 
terious, but  unmistakably  declared,  is  that,  since  the  fall, 
tbis  evil  tendency  is  bom  in  man  in  capacity,  prior  to 
tU  actoal  sins,  and  capable  of  being  brought  out  into  ac- 
ti^  existence  by  such  actual  sins  conunitted.  It  is  this 
whieb  Paul  calls  "  a  law,**  L  e.  (according  to  his  universal 
>tt  of  tbe  word)  an  external  power  **  of  sin"  over  man, 
tinnpng  the  inner  man  (the  vov^)  into  captivity  (Rom. 
^  14-]B4).    Its  power  is  broken  by  the  atonement  and 


the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  but  yet  not  completely  cast  out ; 
it  still  **  lusts  against  the  spirit'*  so  that  men  **  cannot  do 
the  things  which  they  would**  (Gal.  v,  17).  It  is  to  this 
spiritual  power  of  evil,  the  tendency  to  falsehood,  cruelty*, 
pride,  and  unbelief,  independently  of  any  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  them,  that  Satan  is  said, to  appeal  in  tempt- 
ing us.  If  his  temptations  be  yielded  to  without  repent- 
ance, it  becomes  the  reprobate  (a^ofti/xoi)  mind,  which 
delights  in  evil  for  iu  own  sake  (Koro.  i,  28,  82),  and 
makes  men  emphatically  ^  children  of  the  devil**  (John 
viii,  44 ;  Acts  xiii,  10 ;  1  John  iii,  8, 10)  and  "  accursed" 
(Matu  XXV,  41),  tit  for  **the  fire  prepared  for  the  devil 
and  his  angels."  If  they  be  resisted,  as  by  God's  grace 
they  may  be  resisted,  then  the  evil  power  (the  "  fiesh** 
or  the  ^old  man**)  is  gradually  ^crucified**  or  "mortified" 
until  the  soul  is  prepared  for  that  heaven  where  no  evil 
can  enter. 

This  twofold  power  of  temptation  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  in  Scripture  as  exercised  chiefly  by  the  sug- 
gestion of  e\'il  thoughts,  but  occasionally  by  the  dele- 
gated power  of  Satan  over  outward  circurosunces.  To 
this  latter  power  is  to  be  traced  (as  has  been  said)  the 
trial  of  Job  by  temporal  loss  and  bodily  sufiering  (Job  i, 
ii),  the  remarkable  expression  used  by  our  Lord  as  to 
the  woman  with  a  **  spirit  of  hifirmity*'  (Luke  xiii,  16), 
the  "  thorn  in  the  flesh,**  which  Paul  calls  the  "  messen- 
ger of  Satan**  to  buffet  him  (2  Cor.  xii,  7).  Its  language 
is  plain,  incapable  of  being  explained  as  metaphor  or 
poetical  personificadnn  of  an  abstract  principle.  Its  gen- 
eral statements  are  illustrated  by  examples  of  tempta- 
tion. (See,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  Luke  xxii, 
5 ;  John  xxiii,  27  [Judas] ;  Luke  xxii,  31  [Peter] ;  Acts 
V,  8  [Ananias  and  Sapphira] ;  1  Cor.  vii,  5;  2  Cor.  ii,  11; 
1  Thess.  iii,  5.)  The  subject  itself  is  the  most  startling 
form  of  the  mystery  of  evil ;  it  is  one  on  which,  from  our 
ignorance  of  the  connection  of  the  first  cause  with  sec- 
ond causes  in  nature,  and  of  the  process  of  origination 
of  human  thought,  experience  can  hardly  be  held  to  be 
competent  either  to  confirm  or  to  oppose  the  testimony 
of  Scripture. 

It  is  of  no  avail  that  there  are  difficulties  connected 
with  the  agencA^  ascribed  to  Satan.  Objections  are  of 
little  weight  when  brought  against  well -authenticated 
facts.  Any  objections  raised  against  the  agency  of  Satan 
are  equally  valid  against  his  existence.  If  he  exists,  he 
must  act ;  and  if  he  is  evil,  his  agency  must  be  eviL  The 
fact  of  such  an  agency  being  revealed  as  it  is,  is  every 
way  as  consonant  with  reason  and  religious  conscious- 
ness as  are  the  existence  and  agency  of  good  angels. 
Neither  reason  nor  consciousness  could  bv  itself  estab- 
lish  such  a  fact;  but  all  the  testimony  they  are  capable 
of  adducing  is  in  agreement  with  the  Scriptiure  repre- 
sentation on  the  subject. 

On  the  subject  of  diemonical  possession  (q.  v.)  it  is 
sufficient  here  to  remark  that  although  M'idcly  different 
in  form,  yet  it  is  of  the  same  intrinsic  character  as  the 
other  power  of  Satan,  including  both  that  external  and 
internal  influence  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
above.  It  is  disclosed  to  us  only  in  connection  with  the 
revelation  of  that  redemption  from  sin  which  destroys 
it — a  revelation  begun  in  the  first  promise  in  Eden,  and 
manifested  in  itself  at  the  atonement  in  its  effects  at  the 
great  day.  Its  end  is  seen  in  the  Apocalypse,  where  Sa- 
tan is  first  **  bound  for  a  thousand  years,**  then  set  free 
for  a  time  for  the  last  conflict,  and  finally  *'cast  into  the 
lake  of  tire  and  brimstone  ...  for  ever  and  ever**  (xx,  2, 
7-10). 

V.  Tradifions. — According  to  the  Mohammedans,  who 
have  derived  their  account  from  Jewish  traditions,  Sa- 
tan, or,  as  they  sometimes  call  him,  Eblis,  was  an  arch- 
angel whom  God  employed  to  destroy  the  Jinns  or  Genii, 
a  race  intermediate  between  men  and  angels,  who  ten- 
anted the  earth  before  the  creation  of  Adam.  In  riches, 
power,  and  magnificence,  the  pre-Adamite  sultans  of  the 
Jinns  far  surpassed  any  height  to  which  monarchs  of 
the  human  race  have  attained;  but  the  pride  ynth  which 
such  glories  inspired  them  filled  them  with  impiety,  and 
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their  monstrous  crimes  at  length  provoked  the  wrath  of 
the  Omnipotent.  Satan  was  then  commissioned  to  de- 
stroy them ;  he  exterminated  the  greater  part  of  the 
perfidious  race^  and  compelled  the  rest  to  seek  refuge  in 
the  caves  beneath  the  mighty  Kaf,  or  mountain  frame- 
work which  supports  the  universe.  This  victory  filled 
Satan  with  pride;  and  when  God,  after  the  creation  of 
Adam,  required  all  the  celestial  intelligences  to  worship 
the  new  being,  Satan  and  his  adherents  peremptorily 
refused,  upon  which  he  was  driven  from  heaven,  and 
the  faithful  angels  threw  great  stones  at  him  to  accel- 
erate his  fiight.  Hence  the  common  Mohammedan 
saying,  "(t«xl  preser\'e  us  from  Satan  who  was  stoned !" 
In  revenge  for  this  misfortune,  Satan  resolved  to  procure 
the  expulsion  of  our  first  parenu  from  paradise;  but 
when  he  presented  himself  at  the  gate  of  the  garden, 
he  was  refused  admittance  by  the  guard.  On  this  he 
begged  each  of  the  animals,  one  after  another,  to  carry 
him  in,  that  he  might  speak  to  Adam  and  his  wife;  but 
they  all  refused  him  except  the  serpent,  who  took  him 
between  two  of  his  teeth  and  thus  carried  him  in.  See 
D'Herbelot,  Biblioth.  OrietUaU^  s.  v.  See  Superstition. 
VI.  Liteiatuj-e, — Lists  of  works  on  this  subject  are 
given  by  Danz,  Th4>oL  Wdrterbuckj s.  vv.  "Satan,"  "Teu- 
fel;"  Darling,  Cydnp,  Biblwtfr,  col.  1384,  1680  sq.;  and 
Malcom,  Theolog.  Irulex^  s.  v.  See  also  Tweedie,  Sittan 
as  revealed  in  Hcripfure  (Edinb.  1862);  Snope,  Satanic 
Influence  (Lond.  1854);  Cowan,  idem  (ibid.  1861);  and 
the  monographs  referred  to  under  Daemon;  Dbvil; 

POSSRS8UI>. 

SATAN,  Depths  of  (Rev.  ii,  24),  probably  were  the 
mysteries  of  the  Nicolaitans,  the  Simonians,  and  other 
early  (inostics,  who  concealed  their  emirs  under  deep 
abstniseness  derived  from  wild  speculations  of  Oriental 
philosophy,  spoke  of  certain  intelligences  which  created 
the  world,  but  were  in  opposition  to  the  Creator.  They 
taught  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  angels  ; 
and  their  different  degrees.  They  seem  to  have  had 
secret  books,  written  in  an  abstruse  and  mysterious 
stvle.     See  (inostics. 

* 

SATAN,  Synaoooi-e  of  (Rev.  ii,  9,  18),  probably 
denotes  the  unbelieving  Jews  at  Smyrna,  the  false  zeal- 
ots for  the  law  of  Mosea,  who  at  the  beginning  were  the 
most  eager  persecutors  of  the  Christians.  They  were 
very  numerous  at  Smyrna,  where  Polycarp  was  bishop, 
to  whom  John  writes.     See  Smyrna. 

Satanadl,  a  being  whom  the  Bogomiles  (q.  v.)  of 
the  rith  centur\-  regarded  as  the  first-bom  son  of  the 
supreme  God,  who  sat  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  holding 
the  second  place  after  him.  To  each  of  the  higher 
spirits  they  believed  that  God  had  committed  a  partic- 
ular administration,  while  Satanael  was  placed  over  all 
bis  universal  vicegerents;  but,  having  apostatized,  he 
persuaded  his  companions  in  apostasy  to  create  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  which  should  be  an  empire 
independent  of  the  supreme  God.  He  ruled  in  the 
world  which  he  had  created,  bringing  many  thousands 
to  ruin  by  his  seductive  wiles.  13ut  the  good  God  re- 
solved to  rescue  men  from  the  dominion  of  Satanael  and 
to  deprive  him  of  power.  This  was  accomplished  by 
the  Logos,  who  became  incarnate,  or,  rather,  took  an 
ethereal  bodv,  which  resembled  an  earthlv  bodv  onlv 
in  its  outward  appearance.  Satanael  was  deprived  by 
Christ  of  his  divine  power,  and  obliged  to  give  up  the 
name  of  AY  and  retain  only  that  of  Safan,  Thb  doc- 
trine hns  a  marked  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Euchites. 
— Ganlner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Satandmis,  a  Hindil  sect  who  profess  to  adore 
the  true  name  alone,  the  one  God,  the  cause  and  creator 
of  all  things.  They  borrow  their  notions  of  creation 
from  the  Vedantic  philosophy.  Worldly  existence  is 
with  them  illusion,  or  the  work  of  Maya.  They  ac- 
knowledge the  whole  of  the  HindA  gods,  and,  although 
they  pnifeas  to  worship  but  one  God,  they  pay  reverence 
to  what  they  consider  manifestations  of  his  nature  vis- 
ible iu  the  Avatars,  particularly  Rama  and  Krishna. 


They  use  distinctive  marks,  and  wear  a  doable  etring 
of  silk  boand  around  the  right  wrist.  They  do  not  uai- 
formly  employ  frontal  lines,  but  some  make  a  perpen- 
dicular streak  with  ashes  of  a  burnt-offering  to  Hano- 
man.  Their  moral  system  approaches  that  of  the  Hindd 
Quietists  or  the  Greek  Stoics,  consisting  chiefly  of  a 
spirit  of  rigid  indifference  to  the  worid,  its  {Measures  and 
its  pains,  advantages  and  disadvantages;  and  a  etiict 
adherence  to  all  ordinary  social  and  religious  duiie«, 
combined  with  the  calm  hope  of  final  absorption  into 
the  one  spirit  which  perviMles  all  things. — Gardner, 
Faiths  of  the  Worlds  a.  v. 

SatanianB.  a  branch  of  the  Messalians,  who  ap- 
peared about  A.D.  890.  They  derived  their  name  from 
the  theory  which  they  are  alleged  to  have  held,  thii 
the  power  of  Satan  over  men  makes  it  right  for  them  to 
pray  that  he  will  not  exercise  it  to  their  harm.  This 
opinion  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  on  which  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Yezedees  (q.  v.)  is  grounded. 

Satatmi&ni.  Heretics  of  this  name  are  mentioned 
by  the  author  of  Pr<pdestinatus  as  having  derived  their 
name  from  Satanius,  and  as  maintaining  the  opinion 
that  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  will  be  a  restoration 
of  bodies  and  souls  to  exactly  the  same  condition  in 
which  they  exist  during  the  present  life.  This  seems 
to  be  the  same  heresy  which  is  numbered  the  eigktielk 
by  Philaster  and  the  tixly-serenth  by  Augustine,  and  to 
whose  adherents  the  name  .-Ktemales  is  given  by  Dt- 
nteus  in  his  tract  on  Augustine's  treatise  on  heresies.— 
Blunt,  Oict^  of  Sects,  s.  v. 

SatanO'W^,  Isaac  ha-Lbxi,  a  Jewish  writer,  was  a 
native  of  Satanow,  in  Russian  Poland,  where  he  was 
bom  in  the  year  1732.  In  1772  he  canoe  to  Berlin, 
where  he  began  to  issue  those  works  for  which  he  had 
prepared  himself  in  his  native  place,  and  which  have 
secured  him  a  lasting  memorial  in  Hebrew  literature 
and  Biblical  exegesis.  His  works  are,  a  short  Hebrew 
grammar, entitled  n:3">  '*rt^'o,TkeJos^ulLips(bei\, 
1778) : — ri3X  rE'«2J,  a  Hebrew  dictionary  in  the  man- 
ner of  Kimchi*8  D-'-J-^Trn'o  (ibid.  1787;  Prague,  1»M): 
— D'^inx  D*^"iai,  on  the  synonyms  and  homonyms  of 
the  Hebrew  language  (Berl.  1787  •  Prague,  1804) :— nW 
rnx,  a  Hebrew  dictionary,  also  called  C^C^^inD 
(Berl.  1787): — A  Hebrew  commentary  on  and  (ierman 
translation  of  Job  (ibid.  1799).  Besides  these,  Satanow 
has  aLM>  written  several  works  of  gnomes  and  ap^)- 
thegms  in  imitation  of  the  Psalms  and  P^Dverb^  as  well 
as  grammatical  notes  on  all  the  difficult  passages  of  the 
Old  Test,  which  have  not  as  yet  been  published.  Sa- 
tanow dieil  in  1802.  See  FUrst^  BibLJud.  iii,  251  sq.; 
Delitzsch,  Zur  Geschichte  d.Judischen  Poesie,  p.  1 15  ^. ; 
Jost,  Gesch.  d,  Judenth,  w. *.  Secten,  iii,  898,  etc;  Kitio, 
Cyclop,  s.  v.;  Etheridge,  Jntrod.  to  Hebrew  Lit,  p. 395: 
(iriitz,  (r€sch.  d,  Juden,  xi,  182  sq. ;  Steinschneider,  B3>- 
liogriiph,  I/andb,  p.  124 ;  Catalogvs  Libr,  Hebr,  in  BiUi' 
oth,  BoiU.  p.  2502.     (R  P.) 

Satervis,  in  Persian  mythology,  is  a  prince  of  the 
stars  and  good  genius  who  protects  the  region  of  the 
west,  and  is  a  leader  in  the  contest  with  Ahriman.  He 
raises  the  water  from  the  sea  and  spreads  it  over  the 
land  in  the  form  of  rain. 

Sathrabuza'nds  {YM^pa^ovZ,av7iQ),  a  Gnecized 
form  (1  Esdr.  vi,  8,  7,  27  [vii,  1])  of  the  Chaklec  name 
(Ezra  V,  3,  6 ;  vi,  6,  13)  Shbthar-bozxai  (q.  v.). 

Satisfaction  (expressed  in  Hebrew  by  Kb73,/o///; 
3?5^',  to  satiate;  and  tl^*^,  to  glut ;  in  Greek  [according 
to  the  A.  v.]  by  less  distinctive  terms,  ^oprdZM,  to  fod- 
der ;  once  [Col.  ii,  28]  ir\i\9povii,  satiety\  in  general 
signifies  the  act  of  giving  complete  or  perfect  pleasure. 
In  the  Christian  svstem  it  denotes  that  which  Christ 
did  and  suffered  in  order  to  satisfy  divine  justice,  to  se- 
cure the  honors  of  the  divine  government,  and  then^by 
make  an  atonement  for  the  ains  of  his  people  (UeU 
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*^C3,  to  atom /or),  Thb  use  of  the  word  iotirfaction 
IS  tiken  from  the  sense  of  the  word  in  the  Roman  Uw, 
viz.  contenting  an  aggrieved  person  by  some  considera- 
tion consistent  with  a  remission  of  the  debt  or  offence 
for  which  the  satisfaction  is  offered;  The  death  of 
Christ  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  was  the  satisfaction  for 
the  sins  of  the  world  (1  John  ii,  2 ;  Rom.  v,  11).  Satis- 
Isction  is,  in  fact,  propitiation  and  atonement.  Christ's 
satbfiKtion  is  vicarioos  and  expiatory,  being  made  for 
09  and  instead  of  us  or  our  act,  we  having  ourselves  no 
power  of  offmng  satisfaction  to  the  offended  majesty 
of  heaven.  Satisfaction  is  distinguished  from  merit 
thus:  The  satisfaction  of  Christ  consists  in  his  answer- 
ing the  demands  of  the  law  on  man,  which  were  conse- 
quent on  the  breach  of  it.  These  were  answered  by 
suffering  its  penalty.  The  merit  of  Christ  consists  in 
what  he  did  to  fulfil  what  the  law  demanded  before 
man  sinned,  which  was  obedience.  The  satisfaction  of 
Christ  is  to  free  us  from  misery,  and  the  merit  of  Christ 
is  to  procore  happiness  for  us.  See  Owen,  On  the  Satit- 
facfion  of  Christ ;  Gill,  Body  o/JHv,  s,  v. ;  Stillingfleet, 
(k  Saii$/action  ;  Watts,  Redeemer  and  Sanctifier^  p.  28, 
33;  Hervey,  Theron  and  Aspatio,  See  Atonement; 
PfinprriATiox. 

SATISFACTION,  Romish.  The  catechism  of  the 
Coandl  of  Trent  defines  **  satisfaction**  as  *'  the  compen- 
sation made  by  nuui  to  God  by  doing  something  in 
atonement  for  the  sins  which  he  has  committed.**  The 
satisfaction  which  Christ  makes  on  the  cross,  it  is 
declared,  ^^  gives  to  man*s  actions  merit  before  God.** 
"Canonical  satisfaction**  is  something — prayer,  fasting, 
or  alms-deeds — **  which  is  imposed  by  the  priest,  and 
must  be  accompanied  with  a  deliberate  and  firm  pur- 
pose carefully  to  avoid  sin  for  the  future.'*  This  satis- 
faction is  directed  by  the  Council  of  Trent  to  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  nature  of  the  offence  and  the  capability  of 
the  offender.  It  directly  opposes  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication by  faith  only,  and  is  closely  connected  with  the 
Romish  notion  of  the  merits  of  good  works.    See  Pen- 

A5CE. 

Satnios,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  son  of  Enops 
and  the  naiad  or  nymph  of  the  stream  Satuiuls.  He 
was  slain  by  AJax,  the  son  of  Oileua. 

Satrap  (Heb.  aduuhdarpen^,  197?^'!?^ ;  Sept.  aa- 
Tpam^  and  crparriyoQ;  Vulg.  tatrapes;  A.  V.  "ruler 
of  provinces;**  Estb.  iii,  12;  viii,  9;  ix,3;  and  with  the 
Chaldee  termination,  Dan.  iii,  2,  8,  27;  vi,  2,  3).  The 
genuine  form  of  this  name  has  been  found  in  Indian  in- 
scriptions to  be  ktatrapaf  L  e.  warrior  of  thf  host  (see 
Beofey,  in  Gott,  Gel,  Am,  1839,  p.  805  sq.;  Lassen, 
Zfittekriflf,  d,  MorgenL  iii,  161 ),  to  which  the  Greek 
ilflrpamiQ  or  l^at^pdmic  corresponds  (Bockh,  Corp, 
Inaer,  No.  2691  c),  from  which  the  softer  form  satrapes 
gradoally  arose  and  passed  into  modem  languages  (Ge- 
sniins,  Thesaur,  s.  v.).  **  These  satraps  are  known  in 
ancient  history  as  the  governors  or  viceroys  of  the  prov- 
inces into  which  the  Persian  empire  was  divided.  Strict- 
ly speaking,  they  had  an  extended  civil  jurisdiction  over 
several  smaller  provinces,  each  of  which  had  its  own  nflD, 
or  governor.  Thus  Zerubbabel  and  Nehemiah  were 
'goremors*  of  Judea  under  the  Persian  satraps  of  Syria 
(Ezra  iv,  3,  6 ;  Neh.  ii,  9).  The  power  and  functions 
of  the  Persian  satraps  were  not  materially  different  from 
those  of  the  modem  Persian  governors  and  Turkish 
pashas;  and,  indeed,  the  idea  of  provincial  govemment 
br  means  of  viceroys  intmsted  with  almost  regal  pow- 
ers m  their  several  jurisdictions,  and  responsible  only  to 
the  king,  by  whom  they  are  appointed,  has  always  been 
pceralent  in  the  East.  The  important  peculiarity  and 
distinction  in  the  ancient  Persian  government,  as  ad- 
mirably shown  by  Heeren  {Researches,  i,  489  sq.),  was 
that  the  civil  and  military  powers  were  carefully  sepa- 
T^^ed— the  satrap  being  a  very  powerful  civil  and  polit- 
ical chief,  but  having  no  imnoediate  control  over  the 
troops  and  garrisons,  the  commanders  of  which  were  re- 
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sponsible  only  to  the  king.  The  satraps,  in  their  sev- 
eral provinces,  employed  themselves  in  the  maintenance 
of  order  and  the  regulation  of  affairs;  and  they  also  col- 
lected and  remitted  to  the  court  the  stipulated  tribute, 
clear  of  all  charges  for  local  govemment  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  troops  (Xenoph.  Cyrop,  viii,  6,  §  1-3). 
In  later  times  this  prudent  separation  of  powers  became 
neglected  in  favor  of  royal  princes  and  other  great  per- 
sons (Xenoph.  Anab,  i,  1,  §  2),  who  were  intrusted  with 
the  military  as  well  as  civil  power  in  their  governments 
— to  which  cause  may  be  attributed  the  revolt  of  the 
younger  Cyrus,  and  the  other  rebellions  and  civil  wars, 
which,  by  weakening  the  empire,  facilitated  its  ultimate 
subjugation  by  Alexander"  (Kitto).    See  Persia. 

Satr&pds,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  name  under 
which  a  bronze  statue  was  erected  to  Neptune,  first  at 
Samicum,  and  afterwards  in  Elis,  which  was  constantly 
covered  with  a  robe  of  woollen,  another  of  linen,  and  a 
third  of  byssus. 

Satahi,  in  Hind(!l  mythology,  was  the  wife  of  the 
sun-god  Indra. 

Satterlee,  Aijiued  Brown,  a  Baptist  missionary', 
was  bom  at  Sheldon,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  26,  1823,  and  was  a 
graduate  of  Brown  University,  in  the  class  of  1852.  He 
pursned  his  theological  studies  at  the  Rochester  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  received  his  appointment  as  a 
missionary  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union 
in  1853,  and  was  set  apart  for  the  Arracan  mission.  He 
reached  the  field  of  his  labors,  Akyab,  in  SepL,  1855. 
He  was  not  permitted  to  perform  much  service  for  his 
Master.  At  the  early  age  of  thirty-two  he  died  of  the 
cholera,  July  1, 1856.     (J.  C  S,) 

Satterpai,  in  Persian  mythology,  is  the  heaven  of 
the  fixed  stars  supposed  to  be  situated  below  the  heaven 
of  the  moon,  and  presided  over  by  twelve  genii  of  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

Sattiawodi,  in  Hindd  mythology,  is  a  daughter 
of  the  king  Dassarayen,  who  was  first  married  to  Paras- 
sen  and  afterwards  to  Sandanen. 

Saturday  {ScUunCs  day)  was,  next  to  the  Lord's 
day,  held  by  the  ancient  Christians  in  great  veneration, 
and,  especiidly  in  the  Eastern  parts,  honored  with  all 
the  public  solemniries  of  religion.  This  observance  of 
the  day  was,  doubtless,  out  of  respect  to  the  feelings  of 
the  Jews,  who  were  generally  the  first  converts  to  the 
Christian  faith,  and  who  still  retained  great  reverence 
for  the  Sabbath.  The  Western  Church  regarded  it  as 
a  fast,  but  the  Greek  Church  observed  it  as  a  festival, 
one  Sabbath  (Saturday)  only  excepted.  This  was  called 
the  Great  Sabbath,  between  Good-Friday  and  Easter- 
day,  when  our  Saviour  lay  buried,  upon  which  account 
it  was  kept  as  a  fast  throughout  the  whole  Church. 
Athanasius  (Horn,  de  Sementtf  tom.  1,  p.  1060)  tells  us 
that  they  assembled  on  Saturdays — not  that  they  were 
infected  with  Judaism,  but  only  to  worship  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath.  So  far  as  concerns  public  wor- 
ship, Saturday  was  made  in  all  things  conformable  to 
that  of  the  Lord's  day.  The  Scriptures  were  read,  as  on 
the  Lord's  day,  sermons  preached,  and  the  communion 
administered.  A  preference,  however,  was  given  to  the 
Lord's  day,  for  there  were  no  laws  forbidding  lawsuits, 
pleadings,  public  shows,  and  games  on  that  day.  Nor 
were  men  obliged  to  abstain  wholly  from  bodily  labor, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (August. 
£p,  118)  has  a  canon  forbidding  Christians  to  Judaize,  or 
rest  on  the  Sabbath,  any  further  than  was  necessary  for 
public  worship.  The  reason  for  the  Latin  Church  keep- 
ing Saturday  as  a  fast  is  given  by  pope  Innocent  in  his 
epistle  to  the  bishop  of  Eugubium :  **  If  we  commemo- 
rate Christ's  resurrection  not  only  at  Easter,  but  every 
Lord's  day,  and  fast  upon  Friday  because  it  was  the  day 
of  his  passion,  we  ought  not  to  pass  by  Saturday,  whidi 
is  the  middle-time  between  the  days  of  grief  and  joy." 
He  therefore  concludes  that  Saturday  ought  to  be  kept 
as  a  fast  {Innocent,  Ep,  ad  Decium  Evgub^  c.  4).    This 
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was  the  general  practice,  and  yet  in  Italy  itself  it  was 
otherwise  at  Milan,  where  Saturday  was  a  festivaL  The 
Saturdays  in  Ember  weeks  are  called  ^  in  XII  Lections,** 
from  the  ux  Gospels  read  both  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
See  Bingham,  Aniiq,  of  the  ChruU  Ckurck,  p.  1187  sq.; 
Riddle,  ChriiU  Antiq,  p.  652  sq.;  Walcott,  Sacred  Ar- 
chceol.  s.  V. 

Saturn,  or  Kronos,  was  a  principal  deity  in  Greek 
and  Roman  mythology.  The  old  ludic  Saturn,  whose 
name  indicates  that  he  was  a  god  of  harvests,  and  the 
old  Grecian  Kronos,  a  thoroughly  sjrmbolic  being,  which, 
like  his  brothers,  the  Titans,  is  suggestive  of  the  pri- 
meval and  uniform  forces  of  nature,  and  has  a  probable 
though  partial  connection  with  the  Phoenician  Moloch 
(q.  v.),  are  deities  of  two  religions  which  often  diverge 
from  each  other;  and  a  modem  learned  mythology, 
which  everywhere  intermixes  Greek  and  Itoman  ele- 
ments, has  met  with  but  indifferent  success  in  the  en- 
deavor to  combine  the  two  gods  into  one.  Kronos,  the 
son  of  Uranus  and  Giea,  was  the  most  cunning  of  the 
Titans.  His  mother  had  given  birth  to  the  Centimani 
and  the  Cyclops,  and  Uranus  had  confined  them  in  the 
underworld  on  account  of  their  monstrous  shapes  and 
strength.  Enraged  by  this  action,  Gsea  proposed  to  her 
younger  children  to  avenge  their  brothers;  but  they  all 
shrank  from  laying  violent  hands  on  their  father,  with 
the  exception  of  Kronos,  who  hid  himself,  and  at  night 
emasculated  Uranus  and  threw  the  generative  organs 
down  upon  the  earth,  thereby  fructifying  it.  Kronos 
then  married  the  Titaness  Rhea,  from  whom  sprang  the 
entire  race  of  the  gods  who  ruled  the  world.  To  avoid 
a  prophecy  by  his  parents  which  foretold  that  one  of  his 
children  should  dethrone  him,  he  swallowed  all  his  chil- 
dren immediately  after  their  birth,  excepting  Jupiter, 
whom  Rhea  saved  by  giving  Kronoe  a  stone  wrapped  in 
cloths  instead.  The  child  grew  rapidly,  and  attained  in 
a  single  year  to  extraordinary  size  and  strength.  Metis 
(cunning)  now  gave  him  an  emetic,  which  he  adminis- 
tered to  Kronos,  with  the  result  that  he  cast  up  all  the 
children  he  had  swallowed,  together  with  the  stone. 
The  latter  was  placed  for  a  memorial  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Parnassus,  and  Jupiter  conspired  with  his  broth- 
ers and  sisters  to  dethrone  their  father,  whom  he  muti- 
lated as  Uranus  had  been ;  but  when  he  sought  to  se- 
cure the  throne  for  himself  the  Titans  resisted,  with  the 
result  that  after  ten  years'  war  Jupiter  released  the  Cen- 
timani and  the  Cydops,  and  with  their  aid  overcame 
the  Titans,  whom  he  imprisoned  in  the  dungeon  where 
the  Cyclops  had  lain.  The  division  of  authority  was 
then  determined  among  the  Kronidae  by  lot,  Pluto  re- 
ceiving the  earth,  Neptune  the  sea,  and  Jupiter  the 
heavens  and  supreme  authority  over  all.  The  de- 
throned Kronos  or  Saturn,  it  is  said,  now  fled  to  Italy 
and  inaugurated  the  golden  age.  Men  lived,  like  the 
gods,  without  care,  in  uninterrupted  happiness,  health, 
and  strength;  they  did  not  grow  old ;  and  to  them  death 
was  a  slumber  which  relieved  them  of  their  present 
nature  and  transformed  them  into  daemons.  The  earth 
yielded  every  kind  of  fruit,  and  gave  up  all  its  treasures 
without  cultivation  and  labor.  Under  the  reign  of  Sat- 
urn men  lived  the  life  of  paradise.  To  keep  alive  the 
recollection  of  this  primitive  life  of  innocence,  freedom, 
and  equality,  the  festival  of  the  Saturnalia  was  insti- 
tuted at  Rome,  which  began  on  Dec  17,  and  contin- 
ued, first  a  single  day,  but  afterwards  for  longer  periods, 
until  in  the  time  of  the  emperors  it  extended  over  an 
entire  week.  During  its  continuance  all  business  was 
interrupted ;  all  distinctions  between  masters  and  slaves 
were  laid  aside,  so  that  slaves  sat  at  the  sumptuous  table 
and  masters  waited  on  them,  and  every  form  of  recrea- 
tion was  allowed.  In  Greece  Kronos  or  Saturn  possess- 
ed temples  of  extremely  ancient  date.  His  temple  at 
Rome  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  and  served  as  an 
archive  of  the  State  and  also  as  its  treasury.  The  god 
is  usually  represented  as  bearing  a  sickle.  The  scythe, 
wings,  and  hour-glass,  which  are  likewise  often  intro- 
duced in  such  representations,  are  added  notions  of  more 


recent  date,  and  resulted  from  a  change  in  the  moda  of 
conceiving  of  the  god.  The  Persians  gave  this  deity  an 
almost  wholly  animal  representation:  the  lower  parts 
of  the  body  resemble  those  of  swine,  a  human  body  with 
arms  is  added,  and  an  animal  head  with  crowm  completes 
the  figure. — Yollmer,  Worterb,  d.  MythoL  a.  ▼•  See 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr,  and  Horn,  Myihol  a.  v. 


Figure  of  Saturn. 

Satam,  the  planet^  seems  to  be  named  as  an  ob- 
ject of  worship  in  Amos  v,  26,  under  the  title  K^fitn', 
I^I^S,  where  it  is  said  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness, 
**  Ye  have  borne  the  tabernacle  of  your  Moloch  and  Chi- 
urif  your  images,"  etc ;  for  a  similar  word  is  the  name 
of  thb  star  in  both  Syriac  and  Arabic  (comp.  Aben-Ena, 
ad  loc),  and  it  is  known  that  the  ancient  Arabians  strove 
to  propitiate  Saturn  as  a  star  of  evil  influence  (see  Po- 
cocke.  Spec  Hist,  A  rab,  p.  108, 120,  ed.  nov. ;  comp.  Sor- 
berg,  OnomasL  Cod,  Na$,  p.  78  sq.;  Ephrem  Syr.  Opp, 
ii,  458;  Propert  iv,  1, 104;  Lucan,  i,  652 ;  Juvenal,  vi, 
569).  On  account  of  its  distance  from  the  sun  it  was 
considered*by  the  ancient  astronomers  as  having  a  cold 
nature  (Pliny,  ii,  6,  p.  75  ed.  Hard.),  and  they  ascribed  to 
it  heavy  storms  of  rain  (ibid.  ii,39;  see  Harduin,  od/mr.; 
see  also,  on  its  evil  influence,  Macrobius,  Saturn,  i,  19, 
p.  95, 97  Bip. ;  see  also  Moloch).  The  Sept.  has  'Pac- 
^tav\  comp.  Acts  vii,  43,  where  the  MSS.  vary  much 
(see  Griesb.  ad  loc, ;  comp.  O.  Muller,  in  the  BiU.  Lubec 
vii,  469  sq.),  but  the  best  read  'Pij^v.  This  is  a  Cop- 
tic word,  as  Kircher  has  shown  from  an  Arabico-Cop- 
tic  inscription  (Ling,  jEg,  Restit,  p.  49;  (Edip.u£g,  p.  1, 
386  sq.).  Seyffarth  would  derive  it  from  Pc,  to  tuaJbe  or 
be,  and  ovohvj  light,  i.  e.  shimtig  (comp.  Tatins  Isag.  in 
A  rati  Phan,  c.  17).  Jablonski,  however  {Remph,  jiEgsfpL 
Deus  [Frankfort  and  Leips.  1731],  also  in  his  Opusc  ii,  1 
sq.,  and  in  Ugolini  Thesaur,  xxiii),  would  deny  that  this 
and  the  other  names  of  planets  associated  with  it  in  the 
inscription  are  Egyptian,  and  renders  the  word  as  Ethi- 
opic,  king  of  heaven,  L  e.  sun  (comp.  Opusc  i,  280  sq.), 
from  ro, "  king,"  and  pheh, "  heaven.*'  [Hence  the  true 
reading  would  be  'Po/i0a.]  Then  we  must  understand 
the  passage  in  Amos  to  refer  to  the  worship  of  Osiris. 
But  there  is  little  evidence  for  the  reading  with  p,  Ign. 
Rossi  {EtymoL  jEgypt,  [Rome,  1808]  p.  176)  explains 
'Pc/x0a  as  meaning  inhabitant  of  heaven,  from  pkek, 
"heaven,"  and  rem,  "inhabitant"  (comp.  Coptic  version 
of  1  Cor.  XV,  48  sq.).  But  this  is  not  striking.  More 
recently,  Hengstenberg  agrees  with  Jablonski  in  re- 
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jutiBf  »S  gloMM,  and  hn  ntariMd  to  tli«  old  view 
(tut  'Pi;^  i*  the  mistake  of  *  icnbe  tor  Kifim,  or 
Jtqpn  (JitfAaM.  da  PentaL  i,  110  >q.);  y»  thii  seemi 
too  bt9t]r;  ind  Kiictm'j  view  ii  nipporled  by  Kim«  well 
Kqiuinud  with  the  Cofitic,  and  ii  defended  bj-  Baor 
{Cemmfi.  ad  loc)  and  Winer,  irbo  coDNden  ths  ren- 
dttiag  of  Uengitenberg  {GtittU  nrer  Bilder,  L  c  (A< 
/rona  or  Mupport  of  four  tMapa)  ai  withtnit  raree, 
ihongb  llitadg  and  Ewild  adopt  iL  Geaeniiia  {TitMour. 
u,SG9  iq.)  mnden  »tottiain  Uoionim  feMrortBi,  Lc  tfoluc 
of  jrmr  idoU^  which  ia  without  good  itmaoa.  (CotDp^ 
in  goL,  Brann,  Sdteta  Sacra,  p.  477  sq.;  Haiiu  iDd 
Schmb,  in  Ugolini  TAaaiir.  xxiii  [bat  Iheee  are  un- 
importaDt] ;  Schroder,  Dt  Tabtnar,  UoL  et  SttUa 
Da  Ratplta  [Uarb.  1746].)  KoeenmlUlet  denie*  tbat 
Ibt  Stpt.  rendeia  Kii/VK  bj  'Poifai',  but  lefen  it  u  a 
void  dT  explanMion  to  dokMia,  B3^n^K,jFmr  godi. 
But  thn  ia  with  little  leascn.  An  attempt  bat  been 
made  lo  oovitect  Saturn  with  tbe  Jewiih  Sabbath,  ai 
the  do;  afSalxni.  See,  eoafra,  BHhr,  SgmM.  ii.  6S4. 
^ToUra  Dia.  L  de  Ckim  H  Remph.  (Leipa.  1741)  ia  un- 
important.—Winer.     See  CHiti!). 

BatnmaliB,  the  featiral  of  Satanins,  to  wbnm  the 
peoiile  or  Latium  attributed  the  iatroduction  of  agricult- 
DTe  and  the  arta  of  civilized  life.  It  waa  kept  towaitla 
tbe  end  of  Deecmber,  aa  a  aort  of  harreM-honie,  during 
*hich  bouneaa  waa  tuapeadcd;  courts  and  achoola  were 
dosed;  no  war  waa  commenced  or  malerac(i>T  puniahed; 
iltvea  were  reliercd  from  ordinary  labor,  and,  dressed  in 
Ibeir  mastera'  clothes,  were  waited  upon  by  them  at  tbe 
IitJe.  Satumos  being  an  ancient  nation^  god  of  Lati- 
tmT.  the  inatituiian  of  the  Salutnalia  is  loM  in  the  moat 
nmote  antiquity.  One  legend  aacribea  it  to  Janus,  an- 
othct  (by  Tano)  to  tbe  Pelaigi,  while  a  third  tradition 
rtproenled  certain  fuUowen  ^  Hercules,  whom  be  had 
Wt behind  on  bis  return  to  Greece,  aa  the  authois  of  the 
fotiriL  At  first  only  one  day  waa  set  apart  Tot  tbe 
Hired  rites  oT  Satumua,  but  additiona  were  gradually 
made  until  it  cxKupied  seven  daya.  In  reality,  during 
ih*  Hn[Mre,  three  different  feativala  were  celebi 
Firjt  tame  tbe  Safttmalia  propel,  commencing  on 
KaL  Dec,  followed  by  the  Opalia,  anciently  coiiicident 
■iih  tbe  SigWaria,  ao  called  from  little  earthenware 
figsits  (wigilla  oiciltd)  exposed  for  sale  at  this  season. 
Set  Antbon,  CIoMiical  Did.  s.  v. 

Satnmla  and  SatumltiB,  in  Greek  mytbology, 
me  appellativea  of  Juno  and  JupUer,  derived  from 
Ibtir  father  Satom. 

Satninlnlans,  fiatcmlana,  or  Battimlnea,  an 

tarly  aect  of  Syrian  Gnoetica,  followers  ofSatuminus  (q. 
'.)or  Satumilua.     The  theories  of  Satuminua  are  only 
lagwn  through  tbe  work  of  Irensus  Againit  Hernia. 
In  tbit  he  states  that  Saluminna,  like  Henander,  taught 
thai  there  ia  one  supreme  Unknown,  the  Father  (Ilair^p 
ajmrrot).     The  Father,  be  taught,  was  without  or- 
i^n,  bnd'deaa  and  formlesa,  and  never  had  in  reality  ap- 
pmed  m  men ;  the  God  of  the  Jews  was  only  an  i 
A  Dauber  of  spiritnal  beings  wen  created  by  hi 
■ncccaive  gradations,  in  the  lowest  of  which  came  the 
■pnti  oT  the  seven  planets.    These  seven,  of  whom 
liie  God  of  the  Jews  was  chief,  created  the  world,  man, 
and  in  things.    They  had  not  power  to  make  man  an 
"Kt  being,  and  so  he  continnedto  crawl  upon  the  earth 
liktawnm  until  the  Supreme  sent  forth  i  spark  of  life, 
■tiich  gave  him  an  erect  posture,  compacted  hia  join 
■od  made  him  to  live.     Han  now  for  the  first  time  t 
tmet  possessed  of  a  sonl,  and  the  godlike  germ  is  di 
tilled  to  unfold  itself  in  those  human  natures  where 
iua  been  implanted,  to  distinct  personality,  and  to  i 
'oni  after  a  determinate  period  to  tbe  original  Founu 
of  life.    Satnminus  taught  that  tbe  Saviour,  whom 
<3ll>  £oD,  vevc,  came  to  destroy  tbe  Demiurge,  who 
■■  tbe  God  of  the  Jews;  that  he  was  without  birth, 
■iUuBt  body,  without  figure,  and  only  in  appearance  a 
mu.    Hfl  aoeounteil  for  the  eiistence  of  good  and  evil 
awi  by  affirming  that  they  were  originally  created  oT 
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two  kinds,  ths  one  good,  whom  Chriat  came  to  Bare,  the 
other  wicked,  whom  the  devlla  succor,  and  whom  Christ 
will  destroy.  Tbe  Saluminians  considered  marriage  to 
be  of  Satan;  they  absUined  from  animal  food,  and  taught 
that  Bome  propbeciei  came  from  the  spirits  who  made 
world,  and  some  from  Salan.   Their  doctrines  led  to 

Iriet  aacetidsm,  and  also  to  the  celibacy  of  foUoH- 
times;  they  were  baaed  on  dualism,  and  resembled 
those  of  the  DocetaL  As  these  heretics  are  itot  men- 
tioned by  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  not  much  known  oat  of  Svria,  and  that  they 
were  few  in  number.  See  Blunt,  Bitl.  of  Std;  %.t.; 
Gardner,  ^"uiiis  of  Uu  World,  a.  y, ;  Uebemeg,  UiM.  of 
Fhiloi.  i,  iSO  aq. 

BtttondniiB,  a  native  of  Anlioch,  in  Syria,  and  a 
disciple  of  Menander.  He  was  founder  of  a  sect  of 
GnoeticB,calledarterliim5afiininuBi(q.T.).  Heflour- 
'  1ied  A.D.  117-188. 

Batomlmia,  a  Christian  martyr  under  Diocletian, 
as  a  priest  of  Albitina,  in  Africa,  who,  having  been  in- 
formed against  fur  ofBcialing  in  bis  clerical  capacity, 
ipprehended  and  sent  to  Carthage  to  he  examined 
before  Amelinos.  On  hia  examination,  Satuminus  vin- 
isChristian  religionwith  greateloqoence.  By 
of  the  proconsul  he  was  tortured  and  remand- 
wn,  where  he  died  of  starvation,  aboat  A.D. 
805.— Fox,  Boot  of  Martyrt,  p.  48. 

Satyr,  the  rendering  in  Iia.  xiii,  SI ;  xxxiv,  14,  of 
the  Ueb.  word  1'<:i^,ja[r',  which  properly  means  iairy; 
hence  agouf,  especially  n  it-goal  (com p.  Lat.  hirau,fniia 
AimfiH,  hirlut),  and  is  so  rendered  in  Lav.  iv,  S4;  S 
Chron.  Kiix,  23,  and  often.  The  SepL  has,  in  the  pas- 
sages in  Isaiah,  taitiSnov,  damon!  and  so  the  Kag. 
A. v.,  in  3  Chron.  xi,  1&,  "devil"  These  bungs  are 
mentioned  in  Isaiah  as  the  inliabitants  of  desert  places, 
but  particolarly  the  ruins  of  Babylon  and  Petrx,  where 
they  dance  and  call  to  each  other.  The  Greeks  probably 
derived  thair  belief  in  the  existence  of  beings  half  men 
and  half  goals  from  the  Eastern  nations,  whose  mythol- 
ogy abounds  with  such  fabulous  animals,  but  then  ia  no 

ish  superstitions.  Vet  it  has  been  supposed  by  some 
that  Isaiah  alludes  to  the  spectral  bnngawhicb  the  an- 
cient Peruana,  the  Jswa.  and  the  Mohammedans  believe 
to  haunt  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  See  SnTKB^nnon,  Bat 
in  those  passages  wbera  ths  prophet  predicts  the  des- 
olation of  Babylon,  there  ia  probably  DO  allusion  to  any 
species  ofgoat,Hliether  wild  or  tanK.  According  to  the 
old  versions,  and  nearly  all  the  commentators,  our  own 
translation  is  correct,  and  satyrs — that  is,  dtemons  of 
woods  and  desert  places,  half  men  and  half  goats — are 
intended,  Comp.Jerome  (C™inBK.od/m.™0;  "Sei- 
rim  vel  iocubones  vel  satyroa  vel  sylveatrea  quosdam 
homines  quoe  nonnuUi  faluos  Scarios  vocant.  sut  diemo- 
num  genera  intelligunt."  This  explanation  receirea 
confirmation  from  a  passage  in  Lev.  xvii,  T,  "Tbey 
shall  no  more  offer  their  sacrifices  unto  sdrfra,"  and 
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from  a  similar  one  in  2  Chron.  xi,  15.  The  Israelites, 
it  is  probable,  had  become  acquainted  with  a  form  of 
goat-worship  from  the  Egyptians  (see  Bochart,  Hierox, 
iii,  825 ;  Jablonski,  Pant.  JEgypU  i,  273  sq.).  The  opin- 
ion held  by  Michaelis  {Supp,  p.  2S42)  and  Lichtenstein 
(Commentat,  de  JSimiarumf  etc  §  4,  p.  50  sq.),  that  the 
t^rim  probably  denote  some  species  of  ape,  has  been 
sanctioned  by  some  modem  scientists  from  a  few  pas- 
sages in  Pliny  (UisL  Nat,  v,  8 ;  vii,  2 ;  viii,  54).  See 
Ape.  That  some  species  of  cynocephalut  (dog-faced 
baboon)  was  an  animal  that  entered  into  the  theology 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  is  evident  from  the  monu- 
ments and  from  what  HorapoUo  (i,  14-16)  has  told  us. 
The  other  explanation,  however,  has  the  sanction  of 
Gesenius,  Bochart,  RosenmUller,  Parkhurst,  Bfaurer, 
Ftlrst,  and  others.  As  to  the  *'  dancing"  satyrs,  comp. 
Virgil,  Ed,  v,  78.    See  Goat. 

Satyrs,  in  Greek  mythology,  were  dsmonic  com- 
panions of  Bacchus,  who  represented  the  unrestrained 
and  luxurious  life  in  the  Bacchic  circle.  They  are  not 
mentioned  in  Homer,  and  Hesiod  does  not  describe  their 
form,  though  he  speaks  of  them  as  a  useless  race  hav- 
ing no  adaptability  to  labor.  Later  writers  furnish  a 
description  about  as  follows :  Bristly  hair,  a  short,  thick, 
and  tumed-up  nose,  pointed  ears,  the  neck  often  marked 
with  small  lumps  resembling  horns,  a  horse-tail,  some- 
times a  goat-tail  over  the  coccyx.  The  endowment  of 
these  beings  with  horns  and  goats'  feet  was  a  miscon- 
ception of  later  days  by  which  they  were  identified  with 
pans,  paniscs,  and  fauns.  The  satyrs  were  said  to  be 
sons  of  Mercury  and  Iphthime,  or  of  the  naiads.  The 
oldest  and  most  prominent  of  them  was  named  Sile- 
nus,  and  the  older  satyrs  are  called  Sileni  coUectivel}'. 
Marsyas,  too,  was  a  satyr.  In  substance,  the  satyrs 
were  companions  of  Bacchus;  they  were  excessively 
fond  of  wine,  and  are  accordingly  represented  as  drink- 
ing, as  reeling  with  the  ihyrsui,  as  overcome  with  sleep, 
as  wine-pressers,  or  as  playing  on  the  flute  or  cymbal. 
Their  attributes  were  the  flute,  the  thyrsus  staff,  pan- 
dean  pipes,  the  shepherd's  staff,  drinking- vessels,  and 
bottles.  They  were  clothed  in  skins  of  beasts  and 
crowned  with  vine-branches,  ivy,  and  pine-twigs.  They 
have  frequently  been  the  subject  of  artistic  representa- 
tion, and  always  in  company  with  Bacchus.  The  Latin 
word  satira  (a  satire),  originally  saturoj  has  not  the  re- 
motest connection  with  the  Greek  Satyri,  and  should 
not  be  in  any  way  referred  to  them.— VoUmer,  Wdrterb, 
d,  MytkoL  s.  V. 

SaacOB,  a  Coptic  name,  according  to  Jerome,  given 
to  the  Coenobites,  as  distinct  from  the  Anchorets.  The 
name  is  sometimes  Anglicized  Sauches,  See  Bingham, 
AtUiq.  of  the  Christ,  Churchy  i,  248. 

Sauches.    See  Sauces. 

Saukwimir,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the 
strongest  jots,  or  giants.  Odin  slew  his  son,  and  at  a 
subsequent  visit  to  the  jots  narrated  that  he  had  kille<1 
the  son  of  a  giant  and  aifterwards  enjoyed  the  hospitali- 
ty of  the  father,  without  hoving  discovered  his  true 
character,  or  even  having  excited  the  suspicions  of  hb 
host, — VoUmer,  Wdrterb,  d,  MythoL  s.  v. 

Saumur,  a  Protestant  theological  seminary,  located 
in  a  town  of  the  same  name,  in  the  department  of  the 
Maine-et-Loire.  It  was  suppressed  in  1685,  but  during 
its  continuance  exerted  considerable  influence  upon  Prot- 
estant thought  in  France.  Its  tendency  was  towards  Ar- 
minianism.  See  Hagenbach,  UUt,  of  Doctrinuy  §  222, 
n.  15,  226,  225  a,  247. 

Saul  (Heb.  SkauV,  bilXO,  desired;  Sept  and  New 
Test.  'LaovK ;  Josephus,  SaouXoc)*  the  name  of  several 
men,  the  following  three  of  whom  are  thus  known  in 
the  A  V.    For  the  others  see  Shauu 

1.  An  early  king  of  the  Edomites,  successor  of  Sam- 
lah  at  Rehoboth  (Gen.  xxxvi,  37,  88),  elsewhere  called 
«  Shaul"  (1  Chron.  i,  48,  49).     B.C.  post  1618. 

2.  The  first  king  of  Israel  (B,C.  1098-1053).     (In  the 


following  account  we  make  free  use  of  the  artides  in  tht 
dictionaries  of  Kitto  and  Smith.) 

I.  The  Name, — ^This  first  becomes  prominent  here  in 
the  history  of  Israel,  though  found  before  in  the  Edooi- 
itish  prince  already  mentioned,  and  in  a  son  of  Simeon 
(Gen.  xlvi,  10;  A.y.  ^Shaul").  It  also  oocms  among 
the  Kohathites  in  the  g^neabgy  of  Samael  (1  Chron.  vi, 
24,  *<Shaul''),  and  in  Suil,like  the  king,  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  better  known  as  the  apostle  Paul  (see  below). 
Josephus  ((Fiar,  ii,  18,  4)  mentions  a  Saul,  fkther  of  one 
Simon  who  distinguished  himself  at  Scythopolis  in  the 
eariy  part  of  the  Jewish  war.  The  name  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  present  character  seems  almost  like  a  mock- 
ery of  his  history. 

IL  His  Fam^, — On  the  following  page  is  a  general 
view  of  Saul's  pedigree. 

In  this  genealogy  may  be  observed — 1.  The  repeti- 
tion in  two  generations  of  the  names  of  Kish  and  Ner, 
of  Nadab  and  Abi-nadab,  and  of  Mephibosheth.  2.  The 
occurrence  of  the  name  of  Baal  in  three  successive  gen- 
erations; possibly  in  four,  as  there  were  two  Mephibo- 
sheths.  8.  The  constant  shiftings  of  the  names  of  God, 
as  incorporated  in  the  proper  names:  (a)  AbAi^—Je- 
hiel;  (6)  3faZcAt-shua=Je4hua;  (c)  £sh-^a/=Ish- 
bosheth;  (d)  Mephi-  (or  Meri-)  baal  =  'Mephi'hosketh. 
4.  The  long  continuance  of  the  family  down  to  the 
times  of  Ezra.  5.  Is  it  possible  that  Zimri  (1  Chron. 
ix,  42)  can  be  the  usurper  of  1  Kings  xvi— if  so,  the  last 
attempt  of  the  house  of  Saul  to  regain  its  ascendency? 
The  time  would  agree. 

There  is  a  disagreement  between  the  pedigree  in  1 
Sam.  ix,  1  and  xiv,  51,  which  represents  Saul  and  Abner 
as  the  grandsons  of  Abiel,  and  1  Chron.  viii,  83  and  Ix, 
39,  which  represents  them  as  his  great-grandsons.  If  we 
adopt  the  more  elaborate  pedigree  in  the  Chronicles,  we 
must  suppose  either  that  a  link  has  been  dropped  be- 
tween Abiel  and  Kish,  in  1  Sam.  ix,  1,  or  that  the  elder 
Kish,  the  son  of  Abiel  (1  Chron.  ix,  36),  has  been  con- 
founded with  the  younger  Kish,  the  son  of  Ner  (1  Chron. 
ix,  39).  The  pedigree  in  1  Chron.  viii  is  not  free  from 
confusion,  as  it  omits  among  the  sons  of  Abiel,  Ner,  who 
in  I  Chron.  ix,  86  is  the  fifth  son,  and  who  in  both  is 
made  the  father  of  Kish.    See  Abiel. 

Saul's  more  particular  genealogy  and  lineage  (so  far 
as  given)  is  as  follows : 


Name*. 


Beujamiu 

Bccher 

Abiah 

[Several  nnkuown.] 

Aphiab 

Bechorath 

Zeror 

Abiel 

or  Jehiel 

Ner 

Kfsh 

Saul 

Jonathan 

MeribbftAl 

or  Mephibosheth.. 

MIcah \.... 

Ahaz 

Jeboadah 

or  Jorah 

ZImri 

Moxa 

Binea 

Kapha 

orRephalah 

RleasAb 

Esbek 

Tllam 

Many  sons  nnd 

grandsons 

Captlvtty 


I&un. 

Ix. ;  xw. 


51 

61 
Bl 
ftl 
49 


1  CbfOB. 

TlL  tUI.    Ix. 


0 
6 

8 


33 
33 
33 
33 

34 

34 
35 
36 

S« 
36 
87 
37 

37 
39 
39 

40 


tSMD. 

Ix.    It. 


85 
86 
39 
89 
39 
40 

40 
41 

42 
43 
42 
43 

43 
43 


6 
6 

6 
C 


BotB  B.C.' 


4 

4 


189S?  t 
1S78*  ! 

iS5or 

1«S0?  , 
1250?  f 
1230? 
1200? 

1175? 
1145? 
1113? 
1093? 

1009? 

1«W? 

lOOfl? 

973? 


»40? 
910? 
6S0? 
S50? 
8«0? 
790? 
770? 
710? 

6K0? 

68S? 


III.  SauPs  History, — 1.  Up  to  his  Coronation, — ^The 
birthplace  of  Saul  is  not  expressly  mentioned ;  but  as 
Zelah  was  the  place  of  Kish's  sepulchre  (2  Sam.  xxi), 
it  was  probably  his  native  village.  There  is  no  war- 
rant for  saying  that  it  was  Gibeah,  though,  from  its 
subsequent  connection  with  him,  it  is  called  often  *'Gib- 
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GENERAL  VIEW  OP  8AUL»9  LINEAGE. 
Apbiah.    (ISam.ix,!.) 
Bechorath. 

Zeror.    (Sept  Jaord.) 
Abiel  or  Jehtel  =  Mtachah. 


(I  Sam.  ix,  1. 


(1  Chroa 


a.  ix,  1.) 
.  Tiii,  88, 


AM 


ion. 


J 
Zar. 


(1  Cbruo.  Iz.) 


jfb. 


I 


I 


Baal.        Ner.        Nadab. 
(I  Cbron.  ix,  96.) 


Gedor. 


i 


Abia 


I 


I 


Kitfb. 

Abinoara  to  SAUL  to  Rixpab. 
a  CbroD.  ix,  88.) 


Abner. 


Zecbariab  Miklotb. 

(Zacber,     (1  Cbron.  ix,  87.) 
ICbruiLvlU).  I 

Sbimeab. 


L         .J I   ,         ...I  ..    «.L     .   .J 

il- 


JoDaiban.  IshnL  Ifalcbl-eboa.  Abiuadab.  Esh-baal  Me'rab.  Datid  to  Micbal  to 

I  (1  Sam.     Joahna  (Jos.  AhL       Isbboebeth.  I 

M«rib-baa1  xiT,4».)        vi,6,1).  6  sons, 

(llepbiboaheih,  1  Cbron.  ix,  84). 


I 


PbaltieL  Armoci.  Hepbiboabetb. 


L 


Micah. 
I 


.1 


Pithon.        Helecb.        Tabrea. 


Abax. 
Jeboadab  (Jarab,  1  Cbron.  is,  42). 


Aleiuetb.        AzmaTeth 


Azri 


Lam.      Bocb 


Axel 
I 


Zimri. 

Hoxa. 

Binea. 

Bapba  (Repbalab,  1  Cbron.  iz,  48). 

Eleaaab. 
I 


I 
Ssbek. 

I 


I 


Bocbera.     labmaeU     Sbeariab.     Obadiab.     Hauan.       Ulam.     Jebosb.     Elipbelet 


i 


eab  of  SauL'*  See  Gibbah.  (When  Abiel,  or  Jebiel 
[1  Cbron.  viii,  29 ;  ix,  85],  ia  called  tbe  father  of  **  Gib- 
eon,**  it  probably  means  foonder  o/Gibeah.) 

Uifl  father,  Kiah,  was  a  powerful  and  wealthy  chief, 
thoagh  the  family  to  which  he  belonged  was  of  little  im- 
portance (1  ChroD.  ix,  1, 21).  A  portion  of  his  property 
consisted  of  a  drove  of  asses.  In  search  of  these  asses, 
gone  astray  on  the  mountains,  he  sent  his  son  Sanl,  ao- 
eompanied  by  a  servant  (^73)  who  acted  also  as  a  guide 
and  guardian  of  the  yoong  man  (ver.  8-10).  After  a 
three  dajrs*  journey  (ver.  20),  which  it  has  hitherto 
proved  impossible  to  track  with  certainty  [see  Ramah], 
tbroogh  Ephraim  and  Benjamin  [see  Shalim;  Sha- 
ubha;  Zuph],  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  sur- 
Toonded  by  a  town,  when  Saul  proposed  to  return  home, 
but  was  deterred  by  tbe  advice  of  the  servant,  who  sug- 
gested that  before  doing  ao  they  should  consult  ''a  man 
of  Cvod,"  ''a  seer,"  as  to  the  fate  of  the  asses,  securing 
his  oracle  by  a  present  (backtktMk)  of  a  quarter  of  a  sil- 
Ter  sbekeL  They  were  instructed  by  the  maidens  at 
the  wdl  ootude  the  city  to  catch  the  seer  as  he  came 
out  of  the  city  to  ascend  to  a  sacred  eminence,  where  a 
MKrifietal  feast  was  waiting  for  his  benediction  (1  Sam. 
ix,  11-18).  At  the  gate  they  met  the  seer  for  the  first 
tiBie— it  was  SamueL  A  divine  intimation  had  indi- 
ettcd  to  him  the  approach  and  the  future  destiny  of 
tbe  youthful  Benjamite.  Surprised  at  his  language, 
bot  still  obeying  his  call,  they  ascended  to  the  high 
pboe,  and  in  the  inn  or  caiavanaary  at  the  top  (Sept. 
rh  Kttrakvfut,  m,  27)  found  thirty  or  (Sept.  and  Jose- 
pboa,  Ant.  vif  4,  1)  seventy  guests  assembled,  among 
vbom  they  took  the  chief  place.  In  anticipation  of 
lone  distinguished  stranger,  Samuel  had  bidden  the 


160  descendants. 

cook  reserve  a  boiled  shoulder,  from  which  Saul,  as  the 
chief  guest,  was  bidden  to  tear  off  the  first  morsel  (Sept. 
1  Sam.  ix,  22-24).  They  then  descended  to  the  city,  and 
a  bed  was  prepared  for  Saul  on  tbe  housetop.  At  day- 
break Samuel  roused  him.  They  descended  again  to 
the  sidrts  of  the  town,  and  there  (the  servant  having 
left  them)  Samuel  poured  over  Saul's  head  the  conse- 
crated oil,  and  with  a  kiss  of  salutation  announced  to 
him  that  he  was  to  be  the  ruler  and  (Sept.)  deliverer 
cf  the  nation  (ix,  25-x,  1).  From  that  moment,  as  he 
turned  on  Samuel  the  huge  shoulder  which  towered 
above  all  the  rest  (Sept.  x,  9),  a  new  life  dawned  upon 
him.  He  returned  by  a  route  which,  like  that  of  his 
search,  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  distinctly ;  and  at 
every  step  homeward  it  was  confirmed  by  the  incidents 
which,  according  to  Samuel's  prediction,  awaited  him 
(x,  9, 10).  At  Rachel's  sepulchre  he  met  two  men,  who 
announoBd  to  him  the  recovery  of  the  asses — his  lower 
cares  were  to  cease.  At  the  oak  of  Tabor  [see  Plaik  ; 
Tabor]  he  met  three  men  carrying  gifts  of  kids  and 
bread  and  a  skin  of  wine,  as  an  offering  to  Bethel.  Two 
of  the  loaves  were  offered  to  him  as  if  to  indicate  his 
new  dignity.  At  « the  hill  of  Grod'*  (whatever  may  be 
meant  thereby,  possibly  his  own  city,  Gibeah)  he  met 
a  band  of  prophets  descending  with  musical  instru- 
ments, and  he  caught  the  inspiration  from  them  as  a 
sign  of  his  new  life  (Ewald,  iii,  28-80). 

This  is  what  may  be  cdled  the  private,  inner  view 
of  his  call.  The  outer  call,  which  is  related  indepen- 
dently of  the  other,  was  as  follows.  An  assembly  was 
convened  by  Samuel  at  Mizpeb,  and  lots  (so  often  prac- 
tised at  that  time,  see  Aristot.  Poiit,  vi,  11 ;  Virgil,  j£n, 
ii)  were  cast  to  find  the  tribe  and  tbe  family  which  was 
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to  produce  the  king.  Saul  was  named,  and,  by  a  di- 
vine intimation,  found  hidden  in  the  circle  of  baggage 
which  surrounded  the  encampment  (1  Sam.  z,  17-24). 
His  stature  at  once  conciliated  the  public  feeling,  and 
for  the  first  time  the  shout  was  raised,  afterwards  so 
often  repeated  in  modem  times,  **Long  live  the  king!** 
(ver.  23,  24)  and  he  returned  to  his  native  Gibeah,  ac- 
companied by  the  fighting  part  (^^Hf?)  of  the  people, 
of  whom  he  was  now  to  be  the  especial  head.  The 
murmurs  of  the  worthless  part  of  the  community  who 
refused  to  salute  him  with  the  accustomed  presents 
were  soon  dispelled  by  an  occasion  arising  to  justify 
the  selection  of  Saul.  The  words  which  dose  1  Sam. 
X,  27  are,  in  the  Hebrew  text,  *'  he  was  as  though  he 
were  deaf;"  in  Josephus,  i4n/.  vi,  5, 1,  and  the  Sept.  (fol- 
lowed by  Ewald),  "  and  it  came  to  pass  after  a  month 
that . . ." 

The  corrupt  administration  of  justice  by  Samuel's 
sons  furnished  an  occasion  to  the  Hebrews  for  rejecting 
that  theocracy  of  which  they  neither  appreciated  the 
value,  nor,  through  their  unfaithfulness  to  it,  enjoyed 
the  full  advantages  (1  Sam.  viii).  The  prospect  of  the 
event  related  below  seems  also  to  have  conspired  with 
the  cause  just  mentioned  and  with  a  love  of  novelty  in 
prompting  the  demand  for  a  king  (xii,  12) — an  officer 
evidently  alien  to  the  genius  of  the  theocracy,  though 
contemplated  as  a  hbtorical  certainty,  and  provided 
for  by  the  Jewbh  lawgiver  (ver.  17-20;  Deut.  xvii, 
14-20 ;  on  which  see  Grotius's  note ;  also  De  Jure  Belli, 
etc.  i,  4, 6,  with  the  remarks  of  Gronovius,  who  [as  Puf- 
fendorf  also  does]  controverts  the  views  of  Grutius). 
An  explanation  of  the  nature  of  this  request,  as  not 
only  an  instance  of  ingratitude  to  Samuel,  but  of  rebell- 
ion against  Jehovah,  and  the  delineation  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  their  kings — notwithstanding  the  restric- 
tions prescribed  in  the  law — might  be  expected  to  con- 
duct themselves  C^i^^}!  DdlSp,  Sept.  iiKaiiofia  tov 
pofftkktac;  1  Sam.  viii,  11;  x,  25),  failed  to  move  the 
people  from  their  resolution.  See  Samueu  Both  pre- 
viously to  that  election  (ver.  16),  and  subsequently, 
when  insulted  by  the  worthless  portion  of  the  Israelites, 
he  showed  that  modesty,  humility,  and  forbearance 
which  seem  to  have  characterized  him  till  corrupted 
by  the  possession  of  power.  The  person  thus  set  apart 
to  discharge  the  royal  function  possessed,  at  least,  those 
corporal  advantages  which  most  ancient  nations  desid- 
erated in  their  sovereigns — what  Euripides  calls  the 
worthy  form  of  royalty.  His  person  was  tall  and  com- 
manding, and  he  soon  showed  that  his  courage  was  not 
inferior  to  his  strength  (ix,  1 ;  x,  23).  His  belonging 
to  Benjamin  also,  the  smallest  of  the  tribes,  though  of 
distinguished  bravery,  prevented  the  mutual  jealousy 
with  which  either  of  the  two  great  tribes,  Judah  and 
Ephraim,  would  have  regarded  a  king  chosen  from  the 
other. 

2.  ConfirmaUon  of  SauFs  Appointment, — He  was 
(having,  apparently,  returned  to  his  private  life)  on  his 
way  home,  driving  his  herd  of  oxen,  when  he  heard 
one  of  those  wild  lamentations  in  the  city  of  Gibeah, 
such  as  mark  in  Eastern  towns  the  arrival  of  a  great 
calamity.  It  was  the  tidings  of  the  threat  issued  by 
Nahash,  king  of  Ammon,  against  Jabesh-gilead.  See 
Ammon.  For,  in  the  meantime,  the  Ammonites,  whose 
invasion  had  hastened  the  appointment  of  a  king,  hav- 
ing besieged  Jabesb  in  Gilead,  and  Nahash  their  king 
having  proposed  insulting  conditions  to  them,  the  el- 
ders of  that  town,  apparently  not  aware  of  Saul*s  elec- 
tion (1  Sam.  xi,  8),  sent  messengers  through  the  land 
imploring  help.  The  inhabitants  of  Jabesh  were  con- 
nected with  Benjamin  by  the  old  adventure  recorded 
in  Judg.  xxL  It  was  as  if  thb  one  spark  was  needed 
to  awaken  the  dormant  spirit  of  the  king^  ^  The  Spir- 
it of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,"  as  on  the  ancient 
judges.  The  shy,  retiring  nature  which  we  have  ob- 
served vanished  never  to  return.  In  this  emergency, 
he  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  the  earlier  days 


by  the  message  of  the  bones  of  two  of  the  oxen  firon 
the  herd  which  he  was  driving.  Saul  thus  acted  with 
wisdom  and  promptitude,  summoning  the  people,  ea 
maste,  to  meet  him  at  Bezek ;  and  having,  at  the  head 
of  a  vast  multitude,  totally  routed  the  Ammonites  (vet. 
1 1)  and  obtained  a  higher  glory  by  exhibiting  a  new 
instance  of  clemency,  whether  dictated  by  principle  or 
policy — "  Novum  imperium  inchoantibus  utilis  demen- 
tiie  fama**  (Tacitus,  Hist,  iv,  63),  **  For  lowliness  b  young 
ambirion's  ladder" — he  and  the  people  betook  tbem> 
selves,  under  the  direction  of  Samuel,  to  Gilgal,  there 
with  solemn  sacrifices  to  reuistall  the  victorious  leader 
in  hb  kingdom  (1  Sam.  xi).  If  the  number  set  down 
in  the  Hebrew  text  of  those  who  followed  Saul  (ver.  8) 
can  be  depended  on  (the  Sept.  more  than  doubles  tbem, 
and  Josephus  outgoes  even  the  Sept.),  it  would  appear 
that  the  tribe  of  Judah  was  dissatisfied  with  SauTs 
election,  for  the  soldiers  furnished  by  the  other  tribes 
were  800,000,  while  Judah  sent  only  80,000;  whereas 
the  population  of  the  former,  compared  with  that  of 
Judah,  appears,  from  other  passages,  to  have  been  as 
about  five  to  three  (2  Kings  xxiv,  9).  Yet  it  ia  strange 
that  thb  remissness  b  neither  punbhed  (1  Sam.  xi,  7) 
nor  noticed.  At  Gilgal  Saul  was  publicly  anointed  and 
solemnly  Installed  in  the  kingdom  by  Samuel,  who  took 
occasion  to  vindicate  the  purity  of  hb  own  administra- 
tion— which  he  virtually  transferred  to  Saul — to  cen- 
sure the  people  for  their  ingratitude  and  imfnety,  and 
to  warn  both  them  and  Saul  of  the  danger  of  disobedi- 
ence to  the  commands  of  Jehovah  (ch.  xii).  The  effect 
of  thb  military  success  was  instantaneous  on  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  pnnbhment  of  the  murmurers  was  demanded, 
but  refused  by  Saul,  and  the  monarchy  was  inaugu- 
rated anew  (xi,  1-15).  It  should  be  olMerved,  however, 
that,  according  to  1  Sam  xii,  12,  the  afibir  of  Nahash 
preceded  and  occasioned  the  election  of  SauL  He  be- 
came king  of  Israel.  But  he  still  so  far  resembles  the 
earlier  judges  as  to  be  virtually  king  only  of  hb  own 
tribe,  Benjamin,  or  of  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
Almost  all  hb  exploits  are  confined  to  thb  circle  of  ter- 
ritorv  or  assocUtions. 

These  were  the  principal  transactions  that  occurred 
during  the  first  decade  of  Saul^s  reign  (which  we  vent- 
ure to  assign  as  the  meaning  of  the  first  daiue  of  cb. 
xiii — **  the  son  of  a  year  was  Saul  in  hb  reigning  ;**  the 
emendation  of  Origen, "  Saul  was  thirty  years  old,**  be- 
ing required  by  the  chronology,  for  he  seems,  at  the  next 
event,  to  have  been  forty  years  old) ;  and  the  subse- 
quent events  happened  in  the  second  decade,  which 
may  be  the  meaning  of  the  latter  clause. 

8.  SauFs  First  Trial  and  Transffresiion. —  Samuel, 
who  had  up  to  this  time  been  still  named  as  mler  with 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xi,  7, 12, 14),  now  withdrew,  and  Saul  be- 
came the  acknowledged  chief.  The  restrictions  on 
which  he  held  the  sovereignty  had  (x,  25)  been  fuDy 
explained  as  well  to  Saul  as  to  the  people,  so  that  be 
was  not  ignorant  of  hb  true  position  as  merely  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Jehovah,  king  of  Israel,  who  not  only  gave  all 
the  laws,  but  whose  wiU,  in  the  execution  of  them,  was 
constantly  to  be  consulted  and  complied  with.  The 
first  occasion  on  which  hb  obedience  to  thb  constitu- 
tion was  put  to  the  test  brought  out  those  defecto  in 
hb  character  which  showed  hb  unfitness  for  hb  high 
office,  and  incurred  a  threat  of  that  rejection  whi^  hn 
subsequent  conduct  confirmed  (xiii,  18).  Saul  could 
not  understand  hb  proper  position,  as  only  the  servant 
of  Jehovah  speaking  through  hb  ministers,  or  confine 
himself  to  it;  and  in  thb  respect  he  was  not,  what  Da- 
vid with  many  individual  and  private  faults  and  crimes 
was — a  man  after  God*s  own  heart,  a  king  faithful  to 
the  principles  of  the  theocracy. 

In  the  twentieth  year  of  hb  reign  (as  the  age  of 
Jonathan  evidently  requires;  the  text  being  corrupt; 
see  Keil,  ad  he')  Saul  began  to  organize  an  attempt  to 
shake  off  the  Philbtine  yoke  which  pressed  on  hb  coun- 
try ;  not  least  on  his  own  tribe,  where  a  Philistine  of- 
ficer had  long  been  stationed  even  in  hb  own  field  (I 
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Sam.  X,  5 ;  xiii,  3).  Hat-ing  coUected  a  small  standing 
army,  part  of  wbicb,  under  Jonathan,  had  taken  a  fort 
(or  alain  the  officer)  of  the  Philistines,  Saul  sommoned 
the  people  to  withstand  the  forces  which  their  oppress- 
en,  DOW  akmied  for  their  dominion,  wonld,  upon  this 
Bgnal,  naturally  assemble.  But  so  numerous  a  host 
eune  igainst  Saul  that  the  people,  panic-stricken,  fled 
to  rocks  and  careros  for  safety— years  of  servitude  hav- 
ing extinguished  their  courage,  which  the  want  of 
anns,  of  which  the  policy  of  the  Philistines  had  de- 
prived them,  still  fuither  diminished.  The  number  of 
chariots,  30,000,  seems  a  mistake ;  unless  we  suppose, 
with  Le  Qere,  that  they  were  not  war -chariots,  but 
baggige-wagons  (an  improbable  supposition),  so  that 
8000  may  be  the  true  number.  Apparently  reduced  to 
extremity,  and  the  seventh  day  having  come,  but  not 
being  ended,  the  expiration  of  which  Samuel  had  en- 
joined him  to  wait,  Saul  at  least  ordered  sacrifices  to  be 
offered— for  the  expression  (ver.  9)  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  he  intruded  into  the  priest's  office  (2  Sam. 
ri,  13;  1  Kings  iii,  2-4),  though  that  is  the  most  obvi- 
oos  meaning  of  the  text.  Whether  that  which  Saul 
now  dinegarded  was  the  injunction  referred  to  (1  Sam. 
x,8)  or  one  subsequently  addressed  to  him,  this  is  evi- 
dent, that  Saul  acted  in  the  full  knowledge  that  he  sin- 
ned (xiii,  12) ;  and  his  guilt,  in  that  act  of  conscious  dis- 
obedience, was  probably  increased  by  its  clearly  involv- 
ing an  assumption  of  authority  to  conduct  the  war  ac- 
cording to  his  own  judgment  and  wilL  But  just  after 
the  sacrifice  was  completed  Samuel  arrived  and  pro- 
nounced the  first  curse  on  his  impetuous  seal  (ver.  5-14). 
Samuel,  having  denounced  the  displeasure  of  Jehovah 
and  itsooDsequeoces,  left  lum,  and  Saul  returned  to  Gib- 
eah  (the  addition  made  to  the  text  of  the  Sept.  ver.  15, 
where,  after  **from  Gilgal,**  the  clause,  *^  and  the  rest  of 
the  people  went  up  after  Saul  to  meet  the  enemy  from 
Gilgal  to  Gibeah,"  etc,  being  required  apparently  by 
the  seose^  which,  probably,  has  been  the  only  authority 
fat  its  insertion).  Left  to  himself,  Saul's  errors  multi- 
plied apace.    See  Samuel. 

Ueanwhile  the  adventurous  exploit  of  his  son  brought 
on  the  crisis  which  ultimately  drove  the  Philistines  back 
to  their  own  territory.  Jonathan,  having  assaulted  a  gar^ 
risonof  the  Philistines  (apparently  at  Michmash  [1  Sam. 
xiv,  31],  which  therefore  must  have  been  situated  near 
Hignm  in  Gibeah  [ver.  1],  and  within  sight  of  it  [ver. 
15]),  Saul,  aided  by  a  panic  of  the  enemy,  an  earth- 
quake, and  the  co-operation  of  his  fugitive  soldiers,  ef- 
fected a  great  slaughter ;  but  by  a  rash  and  foolish  de- 
nunciation, he  (1)  impeded  his  success  (ver.  30),  (2)  in- 
volved the  people  in  a  violation  of  the  law  (ver.  83),  and 
(3),  unless  prevented  by  the  more  enlightened  conscience 
of  the  people,  would  have  ended  with  putting  Jonathan 
to  death  for  an  act  which,  being  done  in  total  igno- 
noee,  could  involve  no  guilU    See  Jonathan.    This 
campaign  was  signalized  by  two  remarkable  incidents 
in  tiie  life  of  SauL    One  was  the  first  appearance  of 
his  madness  in  the  above  rash  vow  which  all  but  cost 
the  life  of  his  son  (ver.  24,  44).     The  other  was  the 
CRction  of  his  fij»t  altar,  built  either  to  celebrate  the 
vidoiy,  or  to  expiate  the  savage  feast  of  the  famished 
people  (ver.  85).    This  success  against  the  Philistines 
was  followed,  not  only  by  their  retirement  for  a  time 
vitMn  their  own  territory,  but  by  other  considerable 
Boocoses  against  the  other  enemies  of  his  country — 
Hoab^  Ammon,  Edom,  the  kings  of  Zobah,  the  Amalek- 
ite%  and  the  Philistines— all  of  whom  he  harassed,  but 
did  not  subdue.    These  wars  may  have  occupied  two 
or  three  years,  about  the  middle  of  Saul's  reign  (B.C. 
1075-71). 

i  SmPs  Second  Trcaugrtinon, — The  expulsion  of 
^  Philistines  (although  not  entirely  completed  [1 
Sam.  xiv,  52])  at  once  placed  Saul  in  a  position  higher 
than  that  of  any  previous  ruler  of  Israel  Probably 
^  this  time  was  formed  the  organizaUon  of  royal 
f>te,  which  contained  in  germ  some  of  the  future 
uttitatioos  of  the  monarchy.     The  host  of  8000  has 


been  ahready  mentioned  (xiii;  xxiv,  2;  xxvi,2;  comp. 
1  Chron.  xii,  29).  Of  this  Abner  became  captain  (1  Sam. 
xiv,  50).  A  body-guard  of  young,  tall,  and  handsome 
Benjamites  (Josephus,  >4fi/.  vi,  6,  6;  vii,  14)  was  also 
fbnned  of  runners  and  messengers  (see  1  Sam.  xvi,  15, 
17;  xxii,  14,  17;  xxvi,  22).  Of  this  David  was  after- 
wards made  the  chief.  These  two  were  the  principal 
officers  of  the  court,  and  sat  with  Jonathan  at  the  king's 
table  (xx,  25).  Another  officer  is  incidentally  mentioned 
— the  keeper  of  the  royal  mules— the  comee  tialmH,  the 
**  constable*'  of  the  king— such  as  appears  in  the  later 
monarchy  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  80).  He  is  the  first  instance 
of  a  foreigner  employed  about  the  court  —  being  an 
Edomite  or  (Sept.)  Syrian,  of  the  name  of  Doeg  (1  Sam. 
xxi,  7;  xxii,  9).  According  to  Jewish  tradition  (Je- 
rome, Qu,  I/ah.  ad  loc.)  he  was  the  servant  who  accom- 
panied Saul  in  his  punuit  of  his  father's  asses — who 
counselled  him  to  send  for  David  (1  Sam.  ix,  xvi),  and 
whose  son  ultimately  killed  him  (2  Sam.  i,  10).  The 
high-priest  of  the  house  of  Ithamar  (Ahimelech  or  Ahi- 
jah)  was  in  attendance  upon  him  with  the  ephod,  when 
he  desired  it  (1  Sam.  xiv,  8),  and  felt  himself  bound  to 
assist  his  secret  commissioners  (xxi,  1-9;  xxii,  14). 
The  king  himself  was  distinguished  by  a  state  not  be- 
fore marked  in  the  rulers.  He  had  a  tall  spear  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  described  in  the  hand  of  Goliath,  and 
the  same  that  now  marks  the  Bedouin  sheik.  This 
never  left  him — in  repose  (xviii,  10;  xix,  9),  at  his 
meals  (xx,  88),  at  rest  (xxvi,  11),  in  battle  (2  Sam.  i,  6). 
In  battle  he  wore  a  diadem  on  his  head  and  a  bracelet 
on  his  arm  (i,  10).  He  sat  at  meals  on  a  seat  of  his  own 
facing  his  son  (1  Sam.  xx,  25 ;  Sept.).  He  was  received 
on  Ids  return  from  battle  by  the  songs  of  the  Israelitish 
women  (xviii,  6),  among  whom  he  was  on  such  occa- 
sions specially  known  as  bringing  back  from  the  enemy 
scarlet  robes,  and  golden  ornaments  for  their  apparel  (2 
Sam.  i,  24). 

The  warlike  character  of  his  reign  naturally  still  pre- 
dominated, and  he  was  now  able  not  merely,  like  his 
temporary  predecessors,  to  act  on  the  defensive,  but  to 
attiuUc  the  neighboring  tribes  of  Moab,  Ammon.  Edom, 
Zobah,  and  finally  Amalek  (1  Sam.  xiv,  47).  The  war 
with  Amalek  is  twice  related,  first  briefly  (ver.  48),  and 
then  at  length  (xv,  1-9).  Its  chief  connection  with 
Saul's  history  lies  in  the  disobedience  to  the  prophetical 
command  of  Samuel,  shown  in  the  sparing  of  the  king, 
and  the  retention  of  the  spoil  (B.G.  1070).  In  this  event 
another  trial  was  afforded  Saul  before  his  final  rejection 
— ^namely,  by  the  command  to  extirpate  the  Amalekites, 
whose  hostility  to  the  people  of  God  was  inveterate 
(Deut.  XXV,  18;  Exod.  xvii,  8-16;  Numb,  xiv,  42-45; 
Judg.  iii,  18;  vi,  8),  and  who  had  not  by  repentance 
averted  that  doom  which  had  been  delayed  550  years 
(1  Sam.  xiv,  48).  The  extermination  of  Amalek  and 
the  subsequent  execution  of  Agag  belong  to  the  general 
question  of  the  moral  code  of  the  Old  Test.  See  Agao. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Saul  spared  the  king 
for  any  other  reason  than  that  for  which  he  retained  the 
spoil — naooety,  to  make  a  more  splendid  show  at  the  sac- 
rificial thanksgiving  (xv,  21).  Such  was  the  Jewish 
tradition  preserved  by  Josephus  (^Ant.  vi,  7,  2),  who  ex- 
pressly says  that  Agag  was  spared  for  his  stature  and 
beauty,  and  such  is  the  general  impression  left  by  the 
description  of  the  celebration  of  the  victory.  Saul  rides 
to  the  southern  Carmel  in  a  chariot  (Sept.),  never  men- 
tioned elsewhere,  and  sets  up  a  monument  there  (Heb. 
"a  hand"  [2  Sam.  xviii,  18]),  which  in  the  Jewish  tra- 
ditions (Jerome,  Qu.  Hab.  ad  loc)  was  a  triumphal  arch 
of  olives,  myrtles,  and  palms.  In  allusion  to  his  crown- 
ing triumph,  Samuel  applies  to  God  the  phrase,  "  The 
victory  (Vulg.  trUtmphator)  of  Israel  will  neither  lie  nor 
repent"  (1  Sam.  xv,  29;  and  comp.  1  Chron.  xxix,  11). 
The  apparent  cruelty  of  this  commission  was  not  the 
reason  why  it  was  not  fully  executed,  as  Saul  himself 
confessed  when  Samuel  upbraided  him,  ^*  I  feared  the 
people  and  obeyed  their  voice"  (1  Sam.  xv,  24).  This 
stubbornness  in  persisting  to  rebel  against  the  direo- 
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tions  of  Jehovah  was  now  viflited  by  that  final  rejection 
of  his  family  from  succeeding  him  on  the  throne  which 
had  before  been  threatened  (xiii,  13,  14 ;  xv,  28),  and 
which  was  now  significantly  represented,  or  mystically 
predicted,  by  the  rending  of  the  prophet*s  mantle.  The 
struggle  between  Samuel  and  Saul  in  their  final  parting 
is  also  indicated,  as  he  tears  himself  away  from  Saul's 
grasp  (for  the  gesture,  see  Joeephus,  >4fi/.  vi,  7,  5),  and 
by  the  long  mourning  of  Samuel  for  the  separation — 
"Samuel  mourned  for  Saul.''  "How  long  wilt  thou 
mourn  for  Saul?"  (1  Sam.  xir,  85;  xtI,  1).  After  this 
second  and  flagrant  disobedience,  accordingly,  Saul  re- 
ceived no  more  public  countenance  from  the  venerable 
prophet,  who  now  left  him  to  his  sins  and  his  punish- 
ment; "nevertheless  the  Lord  repented  that  he  had 
made  Saul  king"  (xv,  85).     See  Samubu 

5.  SauTs  Cmtduct  toward*  David, — ^The  rest  of  Saul's 
life  is  one  long  tragedy.  The  frenzy  which  had  given 
indications  of  itself  before  now  at  times  took  almost  en- 
tire possession  of  him.  It  is  described  in  mixed  phrases 
as  "an  evil  spirit  of  God"  (much  as  we  might  speak  of 
"religious  madness"),  which,  when  it  came  upon  him, 
almost  choked  or  strangled  him  from  its  violence  (1 
Sam.  xvi,  14 ;  Sept, ;  Josephus,  A  nt,  vi,  8,  2).  The  de- 
nunciations of  Samuel  sank  into  the  heart  of  Saul,  and 
produced  a  deep  melancholy,  which  either  really  was,  or 
which  his  physicians  (1  Sam.  xvi,  14,  15;  comp.  Gen. 
1,  2)  told  him  was,  occasioned  by  a  supernatural  influ- 
ence; unless  we  understand  the  phrase  }l^*l  H^*^,  an 
evil  spirit ^  subjectively,  as  denoting  the  condition  itself 
of  Saul's  mind,  instead  of  the  cause  of  that  condition 
(Isa.  xxix,  10 ;  Numb,  v,  14 ;  Rom.  xi,  8).  We  can  con- 
ceive that  music  might  affect  Saul's  feelings,  might 
cheer  his  despondency,  or  divert  his  melancholy ;  t>ut 
how  it  should  have  the  power  to  chase  away  a  spiritual 
messenger  whom  the  Lord  had  sent  to  chasten  the  mon- 
arch for  his  transgressions  is  not  so  easily  understood. 
Saul's  case  must  probably  be  Judged  of  by  the  same 
principles  as  that  of  the  diemoniacs  mentioned  in  the 
New  Test.  See  Djemomiac  In  this  crisis  David  was 
recommended  to  him  by  one  of  the  young  men  of  his 
guard  (in  the  Jewish  tradition  groundlessly  supposed  to 
be  Doeg  [Jerome,  Qu,  Hah,  ad  loc])  on  account  of  his 
skill  as  a  musician  (1  Sam.  xvi,  16-28).  But  the  nar- 
rative of  his  introduction  to  Said,  his  sulwequently  kill- 
ing Goliath,  Saul's  ignorance  of  David's  person  after  he 
had  been  his  attendant  and  armor-bearer,  with  various 
other  circumstances  in  the  narrative  (xvi,  14-28 ;  xvii ; 
xviii,  1-4),  present  difficulties  which  neither  the  arbi- 
trary omissions  in  the  Sept,  nor  the  ingenuity  of  subse- 
quent critics  has  fully  succeeded  in  removing,  and  which 
have  led  many  eminent  scholars  to  suppose  the  exist- 
ence of  extensive  dislocations  in  this  part  of  the  Old 
Test.  The  change  proposed  by  Hales  and  others  seems 
to  be  the  most  ready,  which  would  place  the  passage 
xvi,  14-23  after  xviii,  9;  yet  why  should  Saul's  attend- 
ants need  to  descnbe  so  minutely  a  person  whom  he  and 
all  Israel  knew  so  well  already  ?  Also,  how  can  we  con- 
ceive that  Saul  should  love  so  much  (xvi,  21)  a  person 
against  whom  his  jealousy  and  hatred  had  been  so  pow- 
erfully excited  as  his  probable  successor  in  the  kingdom  ? 
(xviii,  9).  Besides,  David  had  occupied  already  a  much 
higher  position  (ver.  5) ;  and,  therefore,  his  being  made 
Saul's  armor-bearer  must  have  been  the  very  opposite 
of  promotion,  which  the  text  (xvi,  21)  supposes  it  was. 
The  most  rational  solution  of  the  difficulty  appears  to 
be  the  supposition  that  David  had  in  the  interim  grown 
so  much  that  the  monarch  did  not  now  recognise  him. 
See  David. 

Though  not  acquainted  with  the  unction  of  David, 
yet  having  received  intimation  that  the  kingdom  should 
be  given  to  another,  Saul  soon  suspected,  from  his  ac- 
complishments, heroism,  wisdom,  and  popularity,  that 
David  was  his  destined  successor ;  and,  instead  of  con- 
cluding that  his  resistance  to  the  divine  purpose  would 
only  accelerate  his  own  ruin,  Saul,  in  the  spirit  of  jeal- 


ousy and  rage,  commenced  a  series  of  murderous  at- 
tempts on  the  life  of  his  rival  that  must  have  lost  him 
the  respect  and  sympathy  of  his  people,  which  they  se- 
cured for  the  object  of  his  malice  and  envy,  whose  noble 
qualities  also  they  both  exercised  and  rendered  more 
conspicuous.  He  attempted  twice  to  aseassinafe  him 
with  his  own  hand  (1  Sam.  xviii,  10,  U ;  xix,  10);  be 
sent  him  on  dangerous  military  expeditions  (xviii,  5, 18, 
17) ;  he  proposed  that  David  should  marry  first  his  elder 
daughter,  whom  yet  he  gave  to  another,  and  then  his 
younger,  that  the  procuring  of  the  dowry  might  prove 
fatal  to  David ;  and  then  he  sought  to  make  his  daugh- 
ter an  instrument  of  her  husband's  destruction ;  and  it 
seems  probable  that  unless  miraculously  prevented  be 
would  have  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  Uood  of  the  ven- 
erable Samuel  himself  (xix,  18),  while  the  text  seems  to 
intimate  (xx,  88)  that  even  the  life  of  Jonathan  was  not 
safe  from  his  fuiy,  though  the  stilwequent  context  may 
warrant  a  doubt  whether  Jonathan  was  the  party  aimed 
at  by  SauL  The  slaughter  of  Ahimelech  the  priest  (ch. 
xxii),  under  pretence  of  his  being  a  partisan  of  David, 
and  of  eighty-five  other  priests  of  the  house  of  £11,  to 
whom  nothing  could  be  imputed,  as  well  as  the  whole 
inhabitants  of  Nob,  was  an  atrocity  perhaps  never  ex- 
ceeded; and  yet  the  wickedness  of  the  act  was  not 
greater  than  its  infatuation,  for  it  must  have  inspired 
his  subjects  not  only  with  abhorrence  of  their  king  as 
an  inhuman  tyrant,  but  with  horror  of  him  as  an  im- 
pious and  sacrilegious  monster.  This  crime  of  Saul  put 
David  in  possession  of  the  sacred  lot,  which  Abiathar, 
the  only  surviving  member  of  Eli's  priestly  family, 
brought  with  him,  and  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  ob- 
tain oracles  directing  him  in  his  critical  alEurs  (xxii, 
21-28;  xxiii,l,2). 

Having  compelled  David  to  assume  the  positioii  of 
an  outlaw,  around  whom  gathered  a  number  of  torbo- 
lent  and  desperate  characters,  Saul  might  penuade  him- 
self that  he  was  justified  in  bestowing  the  hand  of  Da- 
vid's wife  on  another,  and  in  making  expeditions  to  ap- 
prehend and  destroy  him.  A  portion  of  the  people  were 
base  enough  to  minister  to  the  evil  passions  of  Saul  (1 
Sam.  xxiii,  19;  xxvi,  1),  and  others,  perhaps,  might 
color  their  fear  by  the  pretence  of  conscience  (xxiii,  12). 
But  his  sparing  Saul's  life  twice,  when  he  was  complete- 
ly in  his  power,  must  have  destroyed  all  color  of  right 
in  Saul's  conduct  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  it  also 
did  in  his  own  conscience  (xxiv,  8-7;  xxvi),  which  two 
passages,  though  presenting  many  points  of  similarity, 
cannot  be  referred  to  the  same  occasion  without  deny- 
ing to  the  narrative  all  historic  accuracy  and  trust- 
worthiness. Though  thus  degraded  and  paralyzed  by 
the  Indulgence  of  malevolent  passions,  Saul  still  acted 
with  vigor  in  repelling  the  enemies  of  his  coontTT,  and 
in  other  affairs  wherein  his  jealousy  of  David  was  not 
concerned  (xxiii,  27,  28).  In  Saul's  better  momenta, 
also,  he  never  lost  the  strong  affection  which  he  had 
contracted  for  David.  "  He  loved  him  greatly'*  (xvi, 
21).  "Saul  would  let  him  go  no  more  home  to  his 
father's  house"  (xviii,  2).  "  Wherefore  cometh  not  the 
son  of  Jesse  to  meat?"  (xx,  27).  "  Is  this  thy  voice,  my 
son  David?  . . .  Return,  my  son  David ;  blessed  be  thou, 
my  son  David"  (xxiv,  16 ;  xxvi,  17, 25).  Occasionally, 
too,  his  prophetical  gift  returned,  blended  with  his  mad- 
ness. He  "  prophesied"  or  "  raved"  in  the  midst  of  his 
house — "  he  prophesied  and  lay  down  naked  all  day  and 
all  night"  at  Ramah  (xix,  24).  But  his  acts  of  fleroe, 
wild  zeal  increased.  The  massacre  of  the  priests,  with 
all  their  families— the  massacre,  perhaps  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  Gibeonites  (2  Sam.  xxi,  1),  and  the  violent 
extirpation  of  the  necromancers  (1  Sam.  xxviii,  8,  9), 
are  ail  of  the  same  kind. 

6.  SauVi  Last  Offence  and  Death.— At  length  the 
monarchy  itself,  which  he  had  raised  up,  broke  down 
under  the  weakness  of  its  head.  The  Philistines  re- 
entered the  country,  and  with  their  chariots  and  horses 
occupied  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Their  camp  was 
pitched  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  range  now  called 
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litUe  Hermon,  by  Shnnem.  On  the  opposite  side,  on 
Mount  Gilboa,  was  the  Israelitish  tnny,  clinging,  as  osa- 
al,  to  the  heights  which  were  their  safety.  It  was  near 
the  spring  of  Gideon's  encampment,  hence  called  the 
spring  of  Harod,  or  "  trembling  f  and  now  the  name  as- 
NUDed  an  evil  omen,  and  the  heart  of  the  king  as  he 
pitched  his  camp  there  **  trembled  exceedingly"  (1  Sam. 
xxTiii,  5).  The  measure  of  Saul*s  iniquity,  now  almost 
M,  was  completed  by  an  act  of  direct  treason  against 
Jehorah  the  God  of  Israel  (Exod.  xxii,  18;  Ler.  xix, 
31;  xz,  27;  Deut.  xviii,  10,  11).  Saul,  probably  in  a 
fit  of  zeal  and  perhaps  as  some  atonement  for  his  dis- 
obedience in  other  respects,  had  executed  the  penalty 
of  the  Uw  on  those  who  practised  necromancy  and  dir- 
ioatioo  (1  Sam.  xxviii,  3).  Now,  however,  in  the  loss 
of  all  the  usual  means  of  consulting  the  divine  will,  he 
deteraiioed,with  that  wayward  mixture  of  superstition 
and  religion  which  marked  his  whole  career,  to  apply 
to  one  of  the  necromancers  who  had  escaped  his  perse- 
cution. Forsaken  of  God,  who  gave  him  no  oracles, 
and  rendered,  by  a  course  of  wickedness,  both  desperate 
and  infatuated,  he  requested  his  attendants  to  seek  him 
a  woman  who  had  a  familiar  spirit  (which  is  the  loose 
rendering  in  the  English  Bible  of  the  expression  oc- 
csrring  twice  in  ver.  7,  SiK  T\hs^  ft^K,  a  voman  a 
mttrt$t  of  Ob;  Sept.  iyyaffrpifiv^ott  tea  ventrilo- 
qaist;  Yolg.  kabens  Pjjikonem^  i.  e.  a  Pythoness  [see 
Kecbomaisct]),  that  he  might  obtain  from  her  that 
direction  which  Jehovah  refused  to  afford  him.  She 
was  a  woman  living  at  Endor,  on  the  other  side  of  Lit- 
tle Hennon.  Aoooiding  to  the  Hebrew  tradition  men- 
tioned by  Jerome,  she  was  the  mother  of  Abner,  and 
hence  1m^  escape  ftom  the  general  massacre  of  the  nec- 
romancers (see  Leo  Allatius,  Dt  EngastrimuthOi  cap.  6  in 
Critki  Sacri,  voL  ii).  Volumes  have  been  written  on 
tbe  qnestion  whether  in  the  scene  that  follows  we  are 
to  anderstand  an  imposture  or  a  real  apparition  of  Sam- 
oeL  Enstathitts  and  nsoet  of  the  fathers  take  the  for^ 
mer  view  (representing  it,  however,  as  a  figment  of  the 
deril);  Origen,  the  latter  view.  Augustine  wavers 
fibid.  nt  ntproj  p.  1062-1114).  The  Sept.  of  1  Sam. 
xxrii,  7  (by  the  above  translation)  and  the  A.  V.  (by 
its  omission  of  ^'himseir  in  xxviii,  14,  and  insertion  of 
"when"  in  ver.  12)  lean  to  the  former.  Josephus  (who 
pnnoonces  a  glowing  eulogy  on  the  woman.  Ant.  vi,  14, 
%  3)  and  the  Sept.  of  1  Chron.  x,  18,  to  the  hitter.  At 
this  distance  of  time  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
relative  anaoont  of  fraud  or  of  reality,  though  the  obvi- 
ous meaning  of  the  narrative  itself  tends  to  the  hypoth- 
esis of  some  kind  of  apparition.  She  recognises  the 
disguised  king  first  by  the  appearance  of  Samuel,  seem- 
ingly from  his  threatening  aspect  or  tone  as  towards 
bis  enemy.  Saul  apparently  saw  nothing,  but  listened 
to  ber  d^cription  of  a  godlike  figure  of  an  aged  man 
wrapped  round  with  the  royal  or  sacred  robe.  On 
bearing  the  denunciation  which  the  apparition  convey- 
ed, Saul  fell  the  whole  length  of  his  gigantic  stature 
(see  1  Sam.  xxviii,  20,  margin)  on  the  ground,  and  re- 
mained motionless  till  the  woman  and  his  servants 
forced  him  to  eat. 

Assured  of  his  owm  death  in  the  coming  engagement, 
SDd  that  of  his  sons,  of  the  ruin  of  his  army  and  the 
triumph  of  his  most  formidable  enemies,  whose  invasion 
bad  tempted  him  to  try  this  unhallowed  expedient — 
sll  annoonced  to  him  by  that  same  authority  which 
bad  foretold  his  possession  of  the  kingdom,  and  whose 
words  had  never  been  falsified — Saul,  in  a  state  of  de- 
jection which  could  not  promise  success  to  his  follow- 
er (oomp.  Thomson,  Land  and  Booky  ii,  168),  prepared 
M  best  he  could  to  meet  the  enemy  in  Gilboa,  on  the 
extremity  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  (on  the  locali- 
^  of  this  battle,  etc,  see  Hackett,  lUuttrations  of 
Script,  p.  178  sq.). 

The  next  day  the  battle  came  on,  and,  according  to 
Josephus  (Ant,  vi,  14, 7),  perhaps  according  to  the  spir- 
it of  the  sacred  narrative,  his  courage  and  self-devotion 


returned.  The  Israelites  were  driven  up  the  side  of 
Gilboa.  Tbe  three  sons  of  Saul  were  slain  (1  Sam. 
xxxi,  2).  Saul  himself  with  his  armor-bearer  was  pur- 
sued by  the  archers  and  the  charioteers  of  the  enemy 
(ver.  8 ;  2  Sam.  i,  6).  lie  was  wounded  in  the  stomach 
(Sept.  1  Sam.  xxxi,  8).  His  shield  was  cast  away  (2 
Sam.  i,  21).  In  his  extremity,  having  in  vain  solicited 
death  from  the  hand  of  his  armor- bearer  (Doeg  the 
Edomite— the  Jews  say,  "  a  partner  before  of  his  mas- 
ter's crimes  and  now  of  his  punishment**),  Saul  perished 
at  last  by  his  own  sword  (1  Sam.  xxxi,  4).  According 
to  another  account  (less  trustworthy,  or,  perhaps,  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  former  by  supposing  that  it  de- 
scribes a  later  incident),  an  Amalekite  came  up  at  the 
moment  of  his  death-wound  (whether  from  himself  or 
the  enemy)  and  found  him  **  fallen**  but  leaning  on  his 
spear  (2  Sam.  i,  6,  10).  The  dizziness  of  death  was 
gathered  over  him  (ver.  9),  but  he  was  still  alive ;  and 
he  was,  at  his  own  request,  put  out  of  his  pain  by  the 
Amalekite,  who  took  off  his  royal  diadem  .and  bracelet 
and  carried  the  news  to  David  (ver.  7-10).  Not  till 
then,  according  to  Josephus  (^Ant,  vi,  14,  7),  did  the 
faithful  armor- bearer  fall  on  his  sword  and  die  with 
him  (1  Sam.  xxxi,  5).  The  body,  on  being  found  by 
the  Philistines  on  the  morrow,  was  stripped  and  decapi- 
tated. The  armor  was  sent  into  the  Philistine  cities, 
as  if  in  retribution  for  the  spoliation  of  Goliath,  and 
finally  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Astarte,  apparently  in 
the  neighboring  Canaanitbh  city  of  Bethshan;  and 
over  the  walls  of  the  same  city  was  hung  the  naked, 
headless  corpse  with  those  of  his  three  sons  (ver.  9, 10). 
The  head  was  deposited  (probably  at  Ashdod)  in  the 
temple  of  Dagon  (1  Chron.  x,  10).  The  corpse  was  re- 
moved from  Bethshan  by  the  gratitude  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Jabesh-gilead,  who  came  over  the  Jordan  by 
night,  carried  off  the  bodies,  burned  them,  and  buried 
them  under  the  tamarisk  at  Jabesh  (1  Sam.  xxxi,  18). 
It  is  pleasing  to  think  that  even  the  worst  men  have 
left  behind  them  those  in  whom  gratitude  and  affection 
are  duties.  Saul  had  those  who  mourned  him,  as  some 
hand  was  foirod  to  have  strewn  flowers  on  the  newly 
made  grave  of  Nero.  After  the  lapse  of  several  years, 
his  ashes  and  those  of  Jonathan  were  removed  by  Da- 
vid to  their  ancestral  sepulchre  at  Zelah  in  Benjamin 
(2Sam.xxi,14). 

lY.  SauFs  Character, — There  is  not  in  the  sacred 
history,  or  in  any  other,  a  character  more  melancholy  to 
contemplate  than  that  of  Saul.  Naturally  humble  and 
modest,  though  of  strong  passions,  he  might  have  adorn- 
ed a  private  station.  In  circumstances  which  did  not 
expose  him  to  strong  temptation,  he  would  probably 
have  acted  virtuously.  But  his  natural  rashness  was 
controlled  neither  by  a  powerful  understanding  nor  a 
scrupulous  conscience;  and  the  obligations  of  duty  and 
the  ties  of  gratitude,  always  felt  by  him  too  slightly, 
were  totally  disregarded  when  ambition,  envy,  and  jeal- 
ousy had  taken  possession  of  his  mind.  The  diabolical 
nature  of  these  passions  is  seen,  with  frightful  distinct- 
ness, in  Saul,  whom  their  indulgence  transformed  into 
an  unnatural  and  bloodthirsty  monster,  who  constantly 
exhibited  the  moral  infatuation,  so  common  among 
those  who  have  abandoned  themselves  to  sin,  of  think- 
ing that  the  punishment  of  one  crime  may  be  escaped 
by  the  perpetration  of  another.  In  him,  also,  is  seen 
that  moral  anomaly  or  contradiction,  which  would  be 
incredible  did  we  not  so  often  witness  it,  of  an  individ- 
ual pursuing  habitually  a  course  which  his  better  nat- 
ure pronounces  not  only  flagitious,  but  insane  (1  Sam. 
xxiv,  16,  22).  Saul  knew  that  that  person  should  be 
king  whom  yet  he  persisted  in  seeking  to  destroy,  and 
so  accelerated  his  own  ruin.  For  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  distractions  and  disaffection  occasion- 
ed by  SauVs  persecution  of  David  produced  that  weak- 
ness in  his  government  which  encouraged  the  Philis- 
tines to  make  the  invasion  in  which  himself  and  his 
sons  perished.  "I  gave  thee  a  king  in  mine  anger, 
and  took  him  away  in  my  wrath"  (Hos.  xii,  11).    In 
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the  prolonged  troablei  and  diMstroos  termination  of 
this  first  reign,  the  Hebrews  were  vividly  shown  how 
vain  was  their  favorite  remedy  for  the  mischiefe  of 
foreign  invasion  and  intestine  discord. 

Saul's  character  is  in  part  illustrated  by  the  fierce, 
wayward,  fitful  nature  of  the  tribe  [see  Behjamin],  and 
in  part  accounted  for  by  the  struggle  between  the  old 
and  new  systems  in  which  he  found  himself  involved. 
To  this  we  must  add  a  taint  of  madness,  which  broke 
out  in  violent  frenzy  at  times,  leaving  him  with  long 
lucid  intervals.  His  aflbctions  were  strong,  as  appears 
in  his  love  both  for  David  and  his  son  Jonathan,  but 
they  were  unequal  to  the  wild  accesses  of  religious  zeal 
or  insanity  which  ultimately  led  to  his  ruin.  He  was, 
like  the  earlier  Judges,  of  whom  in  one  sense  he  may 
be  counted  as  the  successor,  remarkable  for  his  strength 
and  activity  (2  Sam.  i,  23) ;  and  he  was,  like  the  Ho- 
meric heroes,  of  gigantic  stature,  taller  by  bead  and 
shoulders  than  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  of  that  kind 
of  beauty  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word  ^  good"  (1  Sam. 
ix,  2),  and  w^ich  caused  him  to  be  compared  to  the  ga- 
zelle— **  the  gazelle  of  Israel"  It  was  probably  these  ex- 
ternal qualities  which  led  to  the  epithet  which  is  fre- 
quently attached  to  his  name,  "  chosen" — **  whom  the 
Lord  did  choose" — ^*See  ye  (i.  e.  Look  at)  him  whom 
the  Lord  hath  choeenT  (1  Sam.  ix,  17;  x,  24;  2  Sam. 
xxi,6). 

V.  Literature, — See  the  treatises  referred  to  in  Dar- 
ling, Cyclop,  Bibliograph,  coL  290-^2;  Stanley,  Jewish 
Ch,  ii,  lect.  xxi;  Ewald,  Hist,  oflsrad^  ii,  15  sq.;  Nie- 
mever,  Charak,  v,  75  sq.;  Haase,  KOnig  Saul  (Gries. 
ISbi);  Richardson,  Saul,  King  of  Israel  (Edinb.  1858); 
MiUer,  Saul,  First  King  of  Israel  (2d  ed.,  Lond.  1866) ; 
Brooks,  King  Saul  ([a  tragedy],  N.  Y.  1871);  and  the 
monographs  on  his  interview  with  the  witch  cited  by 
FUrst,  BibUotkeoa  Judaica,  iii,  236.    See  Rina 

3.  The  Jewish  name  of  Paul  (q.  v.).  This  was  the 
most  distinguished  name  in  the  genealogies  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  to  which  the  apostle  felt  some  pride  in 
belonging  (Rom.  xi,  1;  PhiL  iii,  5).  He  himself  leads 
us  to  associate  his  name  with  that  of  the  Jevrish  king 
by  the  marked  way  in  which  he  mentions  Saul  in  his 
address  at  the  Pisidian  Antioch :  ^  God  gave  unto  them 
Saul  the  son  of  Cis,  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin" 
(Acts  xiii,  21).  These  indications  are  in  harmony  with 
the  intensely  Jewish  spirit  of  which  the  life  of  the 
apostle  exhibits  so  many  signs.  The  early  ecdesias- 
tical  writers  did  not  fail  to  notice  the  prominence  thus 
given  by  Paul  to  his  tribe.  TertuUian  (^Ado,  Marc  v, 
1)  applies  to  him  the  dying  words  of  Jacob  on  Benja- 
min. And  Jerome,  in  his  Epitaphiutn  Paulm  (§  8),  al- 
luding to  the  preservation  of  the  six  hundred  men  of 
Benjamin  after  the  affair  of  Gibeah  (Judg.  xx,  49), 
speaks  of  them  as  **  trecentos  [sic]  viros  propter  Apos- 
tolum  reseroaios,"    See  Be3Ijamin. 

Nothing  certain  is  known  abont  the  change  of  the 
apostle's  name  from  Saul  to  Paul  (Acts  xiii,  9).  Two 
chief  conjectures  prevail  concerning  the  change.  (1) 
That  of  Jerome  and  Augustine,  that  the  name  was  de- 
rived from  Sergius  Paulus,  the  first  of  his  Gentile  con- 
verts. (2)  That  which  appears  due  to  Lightfoot,  that 
Paulus  was  the  apostle's  Roman  name  as  a  citizen  of 
Tarsus,  naturally  adopted  into  common  use  by  his  biog- 
rapher when  his  labors  among  the  heathen  commenced. 
The  former  of  these  is  adopted  by  Olshausen  and  Meyer. 
It  is  also  the  view  of  Ewald  (jGesdi,  vi,  419, 420),  who 
seems  to  consider  it  self-evident,  and  looks  on  the  ab- 
sence of  any  explanation  of  the  change  as  a  proof  that 
.it  was  so  understood  by  all  the  readers  of  the  Acts. 
However  this  may  be,  after  Saul  has  taken  his  place 
definitively  as  the  apostle  to  the  Gentile  world,  his  Jew- 
ish name  is  entirely  dropped.  Two  divisions  of  his  life 
are  well  marked  by  the  use  of  the  two  names. — Smith. 

Cteiundera,  Wiluah  T.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom,  of  Roman  Catholic 
parents,  in  Dublin,  Aug.  16, 1836.  In  his  sixteenth  year 
he  emigrated  to  America,  landing  at  New  Orleans,  April 


1ft,  1852.  In  Sept,  1858,  he  was  converted  at  a  cnn^ 
meeting,  and  joined  the  Methodist  Epieoopal  Chmcfa. 
He  spent  one  term  at  Meadville  College,  bat  for  five 
years  after  led  an  unsettled  life.  In  1859  he  was  ad- 
mitted on  trial  in  the  South-eastern  Indiana  Coufeteuce 
and  appointed  to  Vernon  Circuit.  He  also  eervcd  at 
New  Washington ;  Patriot  Circuit;  Belleview ;  as  chap- 
lain of  the  Eighty-third  Indiana  Volunteers ;  Roberts 
and  Trinity  churdies,  Madison;  Vevay;  and  Rising 
Sun.  He  oontinued  to  fill  his  polpit  until  within  four 
weeksof  his  death,  which  took  place  July  29, 1871.  Mr. 
Saunders  was  a  man  of  diligent  study,  carefnl  prepara- 
tion for  the  pnlpit,  faithful  as  a  pastor,  while  bis  piety 
was  of  the  healthy,  fruit-bearing  kind. — MtmOes  ofA*" 
nual  Co^ferenees,  1871,  p.  184. 

Cteraqna  Behkr  {Socquabekr)jia  Norse  mythologr, 
was  the  stream  of  death,  a  place  where  Saga  dwelt,  and 
which  Odin  visited  each  day  in  order  to  become  dnmk 
on  the  precious  mead  which  she  possessed,  and  to  en- 
joy her  love.— VoUmer,  Wdrterb,  d,  MythoL  s.  v. 

Baoras,  a  Hindi!  sect  who  worship  only  Suryapati, 
or  the  sun-god.  They  are  few  in  number,  and  scarcely 
differ  from  the  rest  of  the  Hindiis  in  their  general  ob- 
servances. Their  mark  on  the  forehead  is  made  in  a 
particular  manner,  with  red  sandal-wood,  and  their  neck- 
lace is  of  crystal.  They  eat  one  meal  without  salt  ev- 
ery Sunday,  and  on  every  occasion  of  the  8un*s  entrance 
into  a  sign  of  the  zodiac;  and  they  cannot  eat  till 
they  have  noticed  the  sun. — Gardner,  Faiths  of  the 
World,  s,y, 

Ctemre,  Comrad,  a  minister  of  the  German  Befonned 
Church,  was  bom  in  Germany,  and  emigrated  to  thb 
country  in  1845.  He  studied  theology  privately,  and 
commenced  preaching  in  Cincinnati  in  1856;  two  years 
later  he  was  regularly  ordained,  and  installed  aa  pastor 
of  the  Salem  church.  His  first  sermon,  it  is  said,  was 
preached  to  six  hearers.  At  the  time  of  hia  death,  in 
1878,  his  congregation  numbered  between  aeven  and 
eight  hundred  members.  He  was  an  acceptable  and 
earnest  preacher,  and  a  faithful,  laborious,  and  aoccessfnl 
pastor.    Seethe^CA.J/eM.June4,1878.    (D.Y.H.) 

Baurin,  £lie,  a  French  Protestant  theologian,  was 
bom  Aug.  28, 1639,  at  Usseau,  Dauphiuy.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  village  pastor,  who  conducted  his  education,  and 
at  last  sent  him  to  study  theology  at  Geneva.  Admit- 
ted to  the  ministry  in  1661,  he  preached  first  at  Vente- 
rot,  and  was  called  to  the  church  at  Embran  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year.  Having  refused  to  uncover  hb  head  be- 
fore a  priest  who  was  cari^-ing  the  sacrament  to  a  sick 
person,  Saurin  was  banished  from  the  country.  He  re- 
tired to  Holland,  where  he  took  charge  of  a  church  at 
DelfV,  in  1665.  He  was  employed  to  examine  the  re- 
ligious opinions  of  the  mystic  Labadie,  and  offered  to 
refute  them  publicly.  So  well  did  Saurin  succeed  that 
he  procured  the  deposition  of  his  opponent,  and,  in  order 
that  he  should  not  be  suspected  of  any  personal  interest 
in  the  affair,  obtained  for  Labadie  the  church  at  Middle- 
burg.  In  1671  Saurin  accepted  the  place  of  Wolzogen 
at  Utrecht,  Here  he  lived  for  two  years,  during  the 
French  occupation,  in  continual  agitation  caused  by  hb 
dbputes  with  Jurieiu  He  began  the  contest  by  stating 
that  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Jurieu  were  heterodox 
and  very  dangerous.  Efforts  were  made  to  reconcile 
the  two  pastors,  and  the  synod  of  Leeuwarden  forbade 
their  writing  against  each  other  on  pain  of  excommu- 
nication, but  all  to  no  effect.  The  last  years  of  Saurin 
were  devoted  to  the  publication  of  theological  works. 
He  died  at  Utrecht,  on  Easter-Sunday,  1708,  We  have 
from  his  pen,  Examen  de  la  Thiohgie  de  Jurieu : — />^ 
fense  de  la  Doctrine  de  V^glise  R^omUe,  etc. : — TraiU 
de  VA  mour  de  Dieu : — inflexions  sur  les  Droits  de  la 
Conscience: — and  a  posthumous  work,  Traiti  de  V Amour 
du  ProcAa»n.-^Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginirale,  s.  v, 

Batuin,  Jaoqnes,  the  most  eloquent  preacher  of 
French  Protestantism,  was  bom  at  NUnet  Jan.  %  1677. 
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In  his  eighth  year  his  fomily,  fleeing  from  the  peneea- 
tkm  of  Louis  XIV,  settled  in  Geneva.  Quitting  school 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  joined  a  regiment  of  Savoy- 
aids  in  the  general  war  against  the  French  tyrant,  and 
senred  nearly  four  years,  till  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  in 
1G97.  On  his  return,  be  took  up  the  study  of  theology 
under  Troncbin,  Pictet,  and  Turretin.  It  was  only  after 
many  inner  struggles  that  he  conquered  his  frivolity 
and  scepticism,  and  passed  through  the  throes  of  the 
new  birth.  Once  clearly  converted,  hia  life  and  infln- 
eooe  were  radically  changed.  His  subsequent  renown 
for  eloquence  began  to  take  form  even  before  his  grad- 
natioo.  His  mere  schoolboy  exercises  in  sermonizing 
attracted  great  attention.  Entering  the  ministry  in 
1700,  he  took  charge  of  a  society  of  French  Walloons  in 
laoAoOf  and  preached  with  great  success  for  four  years. 
In  1706,  while  on  a  journey  of  recreation  in  Holland,  he 
preached  a  few  sermons  and  made  such  an  impression 
as  to  occasion  a  call  to  labor  at  the  Hague.  This  call 
he  accepted;  and  here,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life — 
twenty-five  years — he  labored  with  equal  fame  and  use- 
fuhiess.  He  soon  became  known  as  **  the  great  Saurtn," 
the  ^  Chrysostom  of  Protestantism.**  The  large  church 
in  which  he  preached  was  constantly  overcrowded.  It 
was  not  merely  hia  eloquence,  bis  fine  manner,  bis  melo- 
dioos  voice,  which  thus  held  and  charmed  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  all  classes  of  society,  but  it  was  chiefly  the 
weighty  substance  of  what  he  said  and  the  holy  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  said  it.  Learned  men  (Clericus) 
and  cold  critics  often  went  to  hear  him  with  deep  preju- 
dice, but  uniformly  they  came  away  glad  and  captivat- 
ed. The  celebrated  Abbedie  exclaimed,  after  first  bear- 
mg  him, "  Is  it  a  man,  or  is  it  an  angel  !"*  Saurin  was 
not  a  mere  preacher,  but  also  an  organizer.  He  found- 
ed schools  and  asylums,  and  planned  a  grand  scheme  of 
miMonary  work  throughout  the  Dutch  colonies.  He 
was  also  a  systematic  writer.  In  1722  he  issued  an  ed- 
ucational work,  Abregi  de  la  Thiologie  et  de  la  Morale 
Ckretiame.  In  1724  he  issued  his  CatickUme,  which 
enjoyed  a  long  popularity  in  Holland  and  at  Geneva. 
In  1725  appeared  at  the  Hague  VEtat  du  ChrisdanUme 
a  Framee,  a  collection  of  letters  in  favor  of  his  fellow- 
Protestants  of  France.  A  work  which  appeared  between 
1720  and  1728,  Discours  Historiqws,  CrUiqueSy  Thiol<h- 
giquet  d  Morceaux  surla  ^vhtements  Us  plus  MemorabUs 
ii  Viaa  tt  du  Noweeau  Testament^  though  an  able  work 
in  itself,  had  the  unfortunate  result  of  cidling  upon  Sau- 
lin  such  a  series  of  envious  criticisms  from  his  brother- 
pastors  as  to  embitter  his  last  years  and  even  to  hasten 
bis  death.  It  is  a  memorable  iivtance  of  the  well-known 
odiitm  thfologicum.  It  had  no  other  basis  or  pretext 
than  a  few  unguarded  expressions  in  regard  to  the  so- 
called  falsehood  of  necessity. 

But  the  posthumous  fame  of  Saurin  rests  upon  his 
Strwms.  Of  these  he  himself  published  (1707-25)  five 
TQlnffle&  After  his  death,  his  son  edited,  fVom  his 
papers,  seven  additional  volumes.  The  whole  twelve 
volames  have  been  several  times  reissued.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  the  Hague,  in  1749;  the  most  recent 
is  that  of  Paris,  in  1835.  A  good  selection  was  pub- 
lished by  Weiss,  at  Paris,  in  1854,  Sermons  Choisis  de 
SaxrJMy  avec  mm  Notice  sur  sa  Vie,  Most  of  these  ser- 
nwos  have  enjoyed  great  popularity  in  other  languages. 
Fire  volumes  of  the  Sermons  were  published  in  English 
bj  B.  Kobinson,  in  1775.  As  to  the  form  of  Saurin's 
Knnons,  they  are  too  systematic  and  scholastic  for  the 
taste  of  the  present;  they  are  encumbered  with  too  much 
of  learned  citation.  Much  that  they  contain  would  be 
niore  appropriate  in  the  professor's  chair  than  in  the 
polpit.  As  compared  with  the  great  Catholic  sermon- 
izers,  Saurin  lacks  the  exquisite  polish  of  Bossuet;  nor 
does  he  seardi  the  secret  recesses  of  the  heart  with  as 
>barp  an  eye  as  Boardakme;  nor  are  his  appeals  as 
psthetic  as  those  of  Maseillon ;  but  he  surpasses  them 
•U  in  this,  that  he  preaches  the  whole  Gospel  of  Christ, 
ttd  that  he  is  unconacions  of  dependence  on  any  other 
octemal  authority  than  the  simple  Word  of  God.    In 


maimer,  Saurin  was  impetuous  in  the  extreme ;  greater 
self-control  would  have  given  him  greater  power.  He 
sometimes  spent  so  much  force  of  voice  in  bis  opening 
prayer  and  exordium  as  to  be  very  much  exhausted  be* 
foro  the  dose.  Sometimes  his  voice  would  almost  faiL 
The  chief  defect  in  his  manner  was  a  certain  lack  of 
unction.  The  understanding  was  convinced,  the  con- 
science was  awakened,  the  will  was  aroused,  but  the 
heart  was  not  fully  subdued.  After  Saurin's  death,  his 
great  work,  Discours  (2  vols.  foL),  was  continued  by 
Roques  and  Beausobre,  so  that  the  whole  consisted  of 
six  volumes.  See  Van  Oosterzee,  Jacques  Saurin  (Bms. 
1856) ;  Savons,  Hist,  de  la  LitUr,  Franf,  a  I  'Jttr, ;  Weiss, 
Hist,  des  Rkf,  Prot,  de  France ;  Herzog,  Real-EncykL 
xiii,  437-444.     (J.  P.  L.) 

CteraroB,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  noted  highway 
robber  on  the  borders  of  Elis,  who  was  killed  by  Her- 
cules. 

Baussay,  Andr^  de,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Paris  in  1589,  and  died  Sept  9, 1675,  at  TouL  His  par- 
ents being  poor,  he  was  educated  at  the  Hospital  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  on  completing  his  studies  took  orders. 
He  employed  himself  in  preaching  and  controvers}*; 
was  in  favor  at  the  court ;  and  became  curd  of  Saint- 
Leu,  apostolic  prothonotary,  almoner  of  the  king,  and 
grand  vicar  of  the  Church  of  Paris.  Elected  bishop  of 
Toul  in  1649,  he  did  not  take  possession  of  his  see  until 
1657,  on  account  of  ecclesiastical  troubles  with  its  chap- 
ter. He  held  this  office  till  his  death.  Saussay  was  the 
author  of  several  religious  works  in  Latin,  which  show 
great  learning,  but  little  Judgment  or  critical  acumen — 
as  GhUaiogie  des  Hiriiiques  SacrementaireSy  etc  i—De 
Sacro  Ritu  Praferendi  Crucem,  etc  —  Hoefer,  iVbirr. 
Bio<;,  Giniraley  s.  v. 

Bautrantika  is  the  name  of  the  second  of  the  four 
great  schools  or  systems  of  Buddhism,  the  three  others 
being  called  VatbhashtkayMadkyaadkay  and  Yogackdra, 
They  recognise  the  authority  of  the  Sutras  (q.  v.),  but 
reject  that  of  the  Abhidharma.  See  Koppen,  Dte  JRe^ 
liffion  des  Buddha  (Berlin,  1857) ;  Wassiljew,  Der  Buddk- 
ismusy  seine  Dogmen,  Geschichte  und  Literatur  (St.  Peters- 
burg, I860). — Chambers's  Eneydop,  s.  v. 

Bavagarad  is  the  cap  of  an  Armenian  priest,  made 
of  doth  of  gold,  with  an  orb  and  cross  on  the  top. 

Savage,  Henry,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was  bora 
at  Eldsfield,  Worcestershire,  in  1604.  He  entered  Ba* 
liol  College,  Oxford,  as  a  commoner  in  1621 ;  took  the 
deg^ree  of  BwA.  in  Nov.,  1625 ;  in  1628  was  made  proba- 
tioner fellow;  and  in  1680  completed  his  master's  d^ 
gree.  On  the  comnoencement  of  the  Bebellion,  he  trav- 
elled into  France  with  William  (lord)  Sandys,  whose 
sister,  lady  Mary,  he  afterwards  married.  He  obtained 
the  mastership  of  bis  college  Feb.  20, 1650,  and  took  his 
degree  of  D.D.  the  next  year.  He  was  made  prebend- 
ary of  Gloucester  in  1665,  and  rector  of  Bladen,  in  Ox- 
fordshire. He  died,  master  of  Baliol  College,  June  2, 
1672,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel.  He  published  some 
pamphlets  on  infant  baptism  against  John  Tombes,  and 
on  Church  reformations  against  Cornelius  Burgess;  but 
is  best  known  by  his  BcUio/ergus ;  or,  A  Commentary 
upon  the  Foundationy  Foundersy  and  Affairs  of  Baliol 
College  (Oxon.  1668,  4to> 

Bavage,  Isaao  Aylawortb,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Chureh,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh, 
Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  Dec  28,  1814.  He  embraced 
religion  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  graduated  at  the  Wesley- 
an  University  in  Aug.,  1841,  and,  having  been  already 
received  on  trial  in  the  New  England  Conference,  went 
immediately  to  South  Boston.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
in  1848  and  elder  in  1845.  He  occupied  appointments 
in  Lowell,  Spring6eld,  Boston,  and  Holliston  until  1854, 
when,  after  a  protracted  illness,  he  fell  asleep  on  Feb.  16. 
Mr.  Savage  was  an  excellent  scholar,  an  able  and  faith- 
ful minister,  a  devoted  txiaad^^Minutes  of  Annual  Coi^f, 
1854,  p.  859. 
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Savage,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  divine  of  the  last 
century,  was  a  member  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  degrees,  and  was  D.D.  of  both  uni- 
versities. He  was  rector,  first  of  Bygrave,  then  of  Clot- 
hall,  Herts,  and  lecturer  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square, 
London.  He  w^as  at  one  time  president  of  the  famous 
club  at  Royston.  He  died  March  24, 1747,  from  a  fall 
Besides  a  visitation  and  an  assize  sermon,  there  are  at- 
tributed to  him  the  following:  The  Turkish  History 
(abridged  from  KnoUes  and  Rycaut  [1701, 2  vols,  8vo]) : 
—ColUetion  of  Letters  of  the  Ancients,  etc  (1708,  8vo). 

Savage,  John  Adams,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  di- 
vine, was  born  in  Salem,  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  Oct. 
9, 1800.  He  received  his  preparatory  training  in  Salem 
Academy;  graduated  at  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  in  1822 ;  studied  theology  privately ;  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  Washington  Ai»ociate  Reformed  Presby- 
tery in  1825,  and  ordained  by  the  same  presbytery  in 
1827.  His  first  charge  was  at  Fort  Covington,  Frank- 
lin County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  until  1832,  when 
he  was  called  to  the  church  in  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.  Here 
his  labors  were  abundant  and  successful  He  remained 
at  Ogdensburg  nearly  twenty  years,  and  probably  no 
man  ever  exerted  so  wide  and  powerful  an  influence  for 
religion  and  for  Presbyterianism  in  Northern  New  York 
as  he.  In  1850,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Dr.  Van 
Rensselaer,  then  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  he  went  to  Wisconsin,  and  took  charge 
of  Carroll  College,  at  Wauketa,  then  in  its  infancy. 
Here  he  labored  arduously  in  founding  and  building  up 
a  college  in  a  new  country.  The  charter  had  been  oh- 
tained,  and  some  little  progress  made  in  the  enterprise 
before  his  arrival,  but  properly  Dr.  Savage  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  founder  of  Carroll  College.  He  died  Dec 
13, 1864.  Dr.  Savage  was  a  man  of  great  sagacity,  deep 
piety,  and  excellence  of  character;  as  a  preacher,  able 
and  instructive;  as  a  theologian,  clear,  sound,  and 
scriptural,  well  meriting  the  honorary  degree  of  D.D. 
conferred  on  him  by  his  alma  mater  after  his  assump- 
tion of  the  presidency  of  the  college.  See  Wilson,  Presb, 
Hist.  A  Inanacy  1866,  p.  167.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Savage,  Samuel  Morton,  D.D.,  a  learned  In- 
dependent minister,  was  bom  in  London  in  1721,  and 
educated  under  Dr.  Jennings.  He  became  professor  of 
divinity  at  Hoxton ;  assistant  minister  of  SU  Mary  Axe, 
London,  in  1747 ;  and  sole  pastor  in  1766.  He  died  in 
1791.  He  published  Sermons  on  several  evangelical 
and  practical  subjects  (Taunton,  1796, 8vo). 

Savage,  Thomas,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  2, 1794.  He  pursued  his 
preparatory  studies  at  Phillips  Academy,  in  Andover; 
graduated  with  honor  at  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  studied  theology  at  the  divinity  school  con- 
nected with  that  institution.  In  1815  he  accepted  an 
invitation  to  become  a  private  tutor  in  Louisiana,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Baton  Rouge,  where  he  continued  to  teach 
and  preach  for  nearly  seven  years.  In  1824  he  returned 
to  Boston.,  and  on  July  5,  1826,  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  church  in  Bedford,  N.  H.,  which  pastorate  lasted 
forty  years.  He  died  May  8,  1866.  Mr.  Savage  pos- 
seted a  truly  symmetricid  character.  His  ministry 
was  in  conformity  with  such  a  character.  He  was  a 
practical  and  impressive  preacher,  and  an  accurate 
scholar— excelling  perhaps  in  the  classics,  but  familiar 
with  the  best  models  of  his  native  tongue  See  Wil- 
son, Presb,  Hist.  A  ImanaCj  1867,  p.  196.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Sav'aran  (2avapav  v.  r.  Aitapav),  an  erroneous 
form  (1  Mace  vi,  43)  for  Avaran  (q.  v.),  an  epithet  of 
the  Alaccabee  Eleazar  (q.  v.). 

Savary,  N.,  a  French  writer  and  traveller.  In  1776 
he  visited  Egypt,  and  studied  the  antiquities  and  man- 
ners of  the  countr}\  On  his  return  he  visited  the  Ar- 
chipelago, and  in  1780  published  his  translation  of  the 
Koran,  which  was  succeeded  by  his  Travels  in  Egypt, 
Letters  on  Greece,  and  a  Grammar  of  the  Modem  A  rabic. 
He  died  in  1788. 


Savaatano,  Fraucbsoo  Eulaua,  an  Italian  poet, 
was  bora  in  1657  at  Naples,  where  he  died  Oct.  23, 1717. 
He  was  a  Jesuit,  preached  auccessfully,  and  taught 
rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  theology  in  the  College  of 
Naples.  He  is  the  author  of  a  Latin  poem  entitled  Bo- 
tofdcorum  Liber, — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginirale,  &  v. 

Savi'as  {^Smvio),  a  corrapt  Gredzed  form  (1  Esdr. 
viii,  2)  of  the  Heb.  name  Uzzi  (q.  v.),  the  ancestor  of 
Ezra  (Ezra  vii,  4). 

Savignl,  Order  of,  a  religious  body  connected 
with  the  Romish  Church,  founded  in  the  12th  century 
by  Yitalis  de  Mortain,  a  disciple  of  the  famons  Robert 
of  Arbiscelle,  who  instituted  the  Order  of  Fontevrand. 
The  Order  of  Savigni,  after  continuing  for  a  time,  be- 
came merged  in  that  of  the  Cistercians  (q.  v.). — Gard- 
ner, Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Saviour,  a  title  applied  in  Scripture,  in  its  highest 
sense,  to  Jesus  Christ,  but  in  a  subordinate  way  to 
earthly  deliverers.  (In  the  present  article  we  substan- 
tially adopt  that  found  in  Smith's  DicL  of  the  BiUe,) 

I.  The  Word  itself— The  term  <"  Saviour,"*  as  ap{died 
to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  represents  the  Greek  soter 
{fjwriip),  which  in  turn  represents  certain  derivatives 
from  the  Hebrew  root  yashd  (]^^),  particularly  the 
participle  of  the  Hiphil  form  moshia  (^'^Dis),  which  is 
usually  rendered  "  Saviour^  in  the  A.  V.  (e.  g.  Isa.  xlvi, 
15 ;  xlix,  26).  In  considering  the  true  import  of  *<  Sav- 
iour,** it  is  essential  for  us  to  examine  the  original  terms 
answering  to  it,  including  in  our  view  the  use  of  soter 
in  the  Sept.,  whence  it  was  more  immediately  derived 
by  the  writers  of  the  New  Test.,  and  further  noticing 
the  cognate  terms  **to  save**  and  *<  salvation,**  which 
express  respectively  the  action  and  the  results  of  the 
Saviour's  office.    See  Jesus. 

1.  The  term  soter  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  Sept.  than  the  term  "Saviour**  in  the  A.  Y.  of  the 
Old  Test.  It  represents  not  only  the  word  moshia  above 
mentioned,  but  also  very  frequently  the  nouns  jf^«fta 
(5;^!^)  and  yeshudh  (HSJld'p,  which,  though  properly 
expressive  of  the  abstract  notion  "salvation,**  are  yet 
sometimes  used  in  a  concrete  sense  for  "  Saviour.**  We 
may  cite  as  an  example  Isa.  lii,  11, "  Behold,  thy  salva- 
tion Cometh,  his  reward  is  with  him,**  where  evidently 
"  salvation"  ^iSaviour.  So  again  in  passages  where 
these  terms  are  connected  immediately  with  the  person 
of  the  Godhead,  as  in  Psa.  Ixviti,  20, "  the  God  our  Sav- 
iour*' (A.  V.  "  Gk>d  of  our  salvation**).  Not  only  in  such 
cases  as  these,  but  in  many  others  where  the  sense  does 
not  require  it,  the  Sept,  has  soter  where  the  A.  Y.  has 
"salvation;'*  and  thus  the  word  "Saviour**  was  more 
familiar  to  the  ear  of  the  reader  of  the  Old  Test,  in  our 
Lord's  age  than  it  is  to  us. 

2.  The  same  observation  holds  good  with  regard  to 
the  verb  (TwI^hv,  and  the  substantive  ffurrripia,  as  used 
in  the  Sept.  An  examination  of  the  passages  in  which 
they  occur  shows  that  they  stand  as  equivalents  for 
words  conveying  the  notions  of  well-being,  succor,  peace, 
and  the  like.  We  have  further  to  notice  o^rrifna  in 
the  sense  of  recovery  of  the  bodily  health  (2  Mace  iii, 
32),  together  with  the  etymologicid  connection  supposed 
to  exist  between  the  terms  (furrfip  and  owpa,  to  which 
Paul  evidenUy  alludes  in  Eph.  v,  23 ;  Phil,  ui,  20,  21. 

8.  If  we  turn  to  the  Hebrew  terms,  we  cannot  fail  to 
be  strack  with  their  comprehensiveness.  Our  verb  "  to 
save**  implies,  in  its  ordinary  sense,  the  rescue  of  a  per- 
son from  actual  or  impending  danger.  This  is  undout>t- 
edly  included  in  the  Hebrew  root  yashd,  and  may  be 
said  to  be  its  ordinary  sense,  as  testified  by  the  frequent 
accompaniment  of  the  preposition  min  Cjp ;  comp.  the 
(Tcutf'fi  ivd  which  the  angel  gives  in  explanation  of  the 
name  Jesus,  Matt,  i,  21).  But  yashd,  beyond  this,  ex- 
presses assistance  and  protection  of  every  kind — assist- 
ance in  aggressive  measures,  protection  against  attack; 
and,  in  a  secondary  sense,  the  results  of  such  assistance 
1  —victory,  safety,  prosperity,  and  happiness.     We  may 
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dte  as  an  instance  of  the  aggranve  sense,  Dent,  xx,  4, 
*To  fight  for  TOQ  against  your  enemies,  to  save  jou  ;** 
of^rotoceMM  against  attack,  Isa.  xxvi,  1,  ^  Salvation  will 
God  appoint  for  walls  and  bulwarks ;"  of  victory ^  2  Sam. 
riii,  6,  **  The  Lord  preserved  David,"  L  e.  gave  him  vic- 
tory; of  proMperiiy  and  happmeUy  Isa.  Ix,  18,  **Tbou 
ihslt  call  thy  walls  Salvation;"*  Isa.  lxi,10,  ''He  hath 
dothed  me  with  the  garments  of  salvation.''  No  better 
instance  of  this  last  sense  can  be  adduced  than  the  ex- 
dsmation  **  Uosanna,**  meaning,  ^  Save,  I  beseech  thee," 
which  was  uttered  as  a  prayer  for  God's  blessing  on  any 
jnyoos  occasion  (Psa.  cxviii,  25),  as  at  our  Lord's  entry 
into  Jeiusalem,  when  the  etymological  connection  of  the 
terms  Hoeanna  and  Jesus  could  not  have  been  lost  on 
the  ear  of  the  Hebrew  (Matt,  xxi,  9, 15).  It  thus  ap- 
pears that  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  terms  had  their  poei- 
tire  as  well  as  their  n^^tive  side;  in  other  words,  that 
they  expressed  the  presence  of  blessing  as  well  as  the 
absence  of  danger,  actual  security  as  well  as  the  re- 
moval of  insecurity.  The  Latin  language  possessed  in 
the  dassical  period  no  proper  equivalent  for  the  Greek 
9MTitp,  This  appears  from  the  introduction  of  the  Greek 
word  itself  in  a  Latinized  form,  and  from  Cicero's  re- 
mark (m  Verr,  <4cf.  2,  ii,  63)  that  there  was  no  one 
word  which  expressed  the  notion  qui  sahtUm  dedif, 
Tadtns  (Atm,  xv,  71)  uses  conserrcUor,  and  Pliny  (xxii, 
5)  mrtaior.  The  term  mlcaior  appears  appended  as  a 
title  of  Jupiter  in  an  inscription  of  the  age  of  Trajan 
(Grater,  p.  19,  No.  5).  This  was  adopted  by  Christian 
writers  as  the  most  adequate  equivalent  for  trkmipt 
though  objections  were  evidently  raised  against  it  (Au- 
goBtine,  Semu  299,  §  6).  Another  term,  »ahUiJicatory 
was  occasionally  used  by  Tertullian  {De  Returr,  Cam, 
47;  De  Cam.  Chr,  14). 

i.  The  historical  personages  to  whom  the  terms  are 
applied  further  illustrate  this  view.  The  judges  are 
ityled  **  saviours,**  as  having  rescued  their  country  from 
a  state  of  bondage  (Judg.  iii,  9, 15,  A.y.  ''deliverer;" 
Neh.  ix,  27) ;  a  "  saviour"  was  subsequently  raised  up 
in  the  person  of  Jeroboam  II  to  deliver  Israel  from  the 
Syrians  (2  Kings  xiii,  5) ;  and  in  the  same  sense  Jose- 
pbos  styles  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  a  "  salvation" 
{Ant,  iii,  1, 1).  Joshua,  on  the  other  band,  verified  the 
promise  contained  in  his  name  by  his  conquests  over 
the  Canaanites :  the  Lord  was  his  helper  in  an  aggres- 
are  sense.  Similarly,  the  office  of  the  "  saviours"  prom- 
ised in  Obad.  21  was  to  execute  vengeance  on  Edom. 
The  names  Isaiah,  Jeshua,  Ishi,  Hosea,  Hoshea,  and, 
lastly,  Jesus,  are  all  expressive  of  the  general  idea  of 
oiRftoaee  from  the  Lord.  The  Greek  soter  was  in  a 
amilar  manner  applied  in  the  double  sense  of  a  deliv- 
erer from  foreign  foes,  as  in  the  case  of  Ptolemy  Soter, 
aid  a  general  protector,  as  in  the  numerous  instances 
where  it  was  appcfbded  as  the  title  of  heathen  deities. 

5.  There  are  many  indications  in  the  Old  Test, 
that  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  salvation,  to  be  effected  by 
God  alone,  was  by  no  means  foreign  to  the  mind  of  the 
pioos  Hebrew.  In  the  Psalms  there  are  numerous  pe- 
titions to  God  to  save  from  the  effects  of  sin  (e.  g.  xxxix, 
8;  Ixxix,  9).  Isaiah,  in  particular,  appropriates  the 
term  "saviour^  to  Jehovah  (xliii,  11),  and  connects  it 
irith  the  notions  of  jusdce  and  righteousness  (xlv,  21 ; 
Ix,  16, 17) :  he  adduces  it  as  the  special  manner  in  which 
Jehovah  reveals  himself  to  man  (xlv,  15) :  he  hints  at 
the  means  to  be  adopted  for  effecting  salvation  in  pas- 
■tges  where  he  connects  the  term  "saviour"  with  "re- 
^if^o^  (ffoiiy,  as  in  xli,  14 ;  xlix,  26 ;  Ix,  16,  and  again 
with  "ransom,"  as  in  xliii,  8.  SimiUr  notices  are  scat- 
tered over  the  prophetical  books  (e.  g.  Zech.  ix,  9 ;  Hos. 
i,  7),  and  though  in  many  instances  these  notices  ad- 
mitted of  a  reference  to  proximate  events  of  a  temporal 
nature,  they  evidently  looked  to  higher  things,  and  thus 
fostered  in  the  mind  of  the  Hebrew  the  idea  of  a  "  Sav- 
ion^  who  sboold  far  surpass  in  his  achievements  the 
"iBvioors"  that  had  as  yet  appeared.  The  mere  sound 
of  the  word  would  conjure  np  before  his  imagination 
riaons  of  deliverance,  security,  peace,  and  prosperity. 


II.  Tk€  Work  of  the  Saviour, — This  we  propose  to 
trace  as  developed  in  the  several  portions  of  the  New 
Testament. 

1.  The  first  three  evangelists,  as  we  know,  agree  in 
showing  that  Jesus  unfolded  his  message  to  the  disci- 
ples by  degrees.  He  wrought  the  miracles  that  were 
to  be  the  credentials  of  the  Messiah ;  he  laid  down  the 
great  principles  of  the  Gospel  morality,  until  he  had 
established  in  the  minds  of  the  Twelve  the  conviction 
that  he  was  the  Christ  of  Grod.  Then,  as  the  clouds  of 
doom  grew  darker,  and  the  malice  of  the  Jews  became 
more  intense,  he  turned  a  new  page  in  his  teaching. 
Drawing  from  his  disciples  the  confession  of  their  faith 
in  him  as  Christ,  he  then  passed  abruptly,  so  to  speak, 
to  the  truth  that  remained  to  be  learned  in  the  last  few 
months  of  his  ministry,  that  his  work  included  suffering 
as  well  as  teaching  (Matt,  xvi,  20, 21).  He  was  instant 
in  pressing  this  unpalatable  doctrine  home  to  his  disci- 
ples from  this  time  to  the  end.  Four  occasions  when 
he  prophesied  his  bitter  death  are  on  record,  and  they 
are  probably  only  examples  out  of  many  more  (ver.  21). 
We  grant  that  in  none  of  these  places  does  the  word 
"sacrifice"  occur;  and  that  the  mode  of  speaking  is 
somewhat  obscure,  as  addressed  to  minds  unprepared, 
even  then,  to  bear  the  full  weight  of  a  doctrine  so  re- 
pugnant to  their  hopes.  But  that  he  must  (dn)  go  and 
meet  death ;  that  the  powers  of  sin  and  of  this  world 
are  let  loose  against  him  for  a  time,  so  that  he  shall  be 
betra>'ed  to  the  Jews,  rejected,  delivered  by  them  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  by  them  be  mocked  and  scourged,  cruci- 
fied, and  slain ;  and  that  all  this  shall  be  done  to  achieve 
a  foreseen  work,  and  accomplish  all  things  written  of 
him  by  the  prophets — these  we  do  certainly  find.  They 
invest  the  death  of  Jesus  with  a  peculiar  significance; 
they  set  the  mind  inquiring  what  the  meaning  can  be 
of  this  hard  necessity  that  is  laid  on  him.  For  the  an- 
swer we  look  to  other  places;  but  at  least  there  is  here 
no  contradiction  to  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice,  though  the 
Lord  does  not  yet  say, "  I  bear  the  wrath  of  God  against 
your  sins  in  your  stead ;  I  become  a  curse  for  you."  Of 
the  two  sides  of  this  mvsterious  doctrine — that  Jesus 
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dies  for  us  willingly,  and  that  he  dies  to  bear  a  doom 
laid  on  him  as  of  necessity,  because  some  one  must  bear 
it— it  is  the  latter  side  that  is  made  prominent  In  all 
the  passages  it  pleases  Jesus  to  speak,  not  of  his  desire 
to  die,  but  of  the  burden  laid  on  him,  and  the  power 
given  to  others  against  him. 

2.  Had  the  doctrine  been  explained  no  further,  there 
would  have  been  much  to  wait  for.  But  the  series  of 
announcements  in  these  passages  leads  up  to  one  more 
definite  and  complete.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
words  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  supper  speak  most 
distinctly  of  a  sacrifice :  "  Drink  ye  all  of  this,  for  this 
is  my  blood  of  the  new  covenant;"  or,  to  follow  Luke, 
"  the  new  covenant  in  my  Mood."  We  are  carried  back 
by  these  words  to  the  first  covenant,  to  the  altar  with 
twelve  pillars,  and  the  burnt-offerings  and  peace-offer- 
ings of  oxen,  and  the  blood  of  the  victims  sprinkled  on 
the  altar  and  on  the  people,  and  the  words  of  Moses  as 
he  sprinkled  it:  "Behold  the  blood  of  the  covenant 
which  the  I/)rd  hath  made  with  yon  concerning  all 
these  words"  (Exod.  xxiv).  No  interpreter  has  ever 
failed  to  draw  from  these  passages  the  true  meaning: 
"  When  my  sacrifice  is  accomplished,  my  blood  shall  be 
the  sanction  of  the  new  covenant.'*  The  word  "sacri- 
fice" is  wanting;  but  sacrifice,  and  nothing  else,  is  de- 
scribed. And  the  words  are  no  mere  figure  used  for  il- 
lustration, and  laid  aside  when  they  have  served  that 
turn.  "  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me.**  They  are  the 
words  in  which  the  Church  is  to  interpret  the  act  of  Je- 
sus to  the  end  of  time.  They  are  reproduced  exactly 
by  Paul  (1  Cor.  xi,  25).  Then,  as  now.  Christians  met 
together,  and  by  a  solemn  act  declared  that  they  count- 
ed the  blood  of  Jesus  as  a  sacrifice  wherein  a  new  cove- 
nant was  sealed ;  and  of  the  blood  of  that  sacrifice  they 
partook  by  faith,  professing  themselves  thereby  willing 
to  enter  the  covenant  and  be  sprinkled  with  the  blood. 
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8.  So  far  we  have  examined  the  thiee  '*  synoptic^ 
Grospels.  They  follow  a  historical  order.  In  the  early 
.chapters  of  all  three  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  sacrifice 
is  not  found,  because  he  will  first  answer  the  question 
about  himself,^ Who  is  tbu?"  before  he  shows  them 
'*What  is  his  work."  But  at  length  the  announce- 
ment is  made,  enforced,  repeated;  until,  when  the  feet 
of  the  betrayer  are  ready  for  their  wicked  errand,  a 
command  is  given  which  secures  that  the  death  of 
Jesus  shall  be  described  forever  as  a  sacrifice  and  noth- 
ing else,  sealing  a  new  covenant  and  carrying  good  to 
many.  Lest  the  doctrine  of  atonement  should  seem  to 
be  an  after-thought,  as,  indeed,  De  Wette  has  tried  to 
represent  it,  John  preserves  the  conversation  with  Nic- 
odemus, which  took  place  early  in  the  ministry;  and 
there,  under  the  figure  of  the  brazen  serpent  lifted  up, 
tbe  atoning  virtue  of  the  Lord's  death  is  fully  set  fortL 
"  As  Moees  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even 
80  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up ;  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal 
life"  (John  iti,  14, 15).  As  in  this  intercessory  act  the 
image  of  the  deadly,  hateful,  and  accursed  (Gen.  iii,  14, 
15)  reptile  became  by  God's  decree  the  means  of  health 
to  all  who  looked  on  it  earnestly,  so  does  Jesus  in  the 
form  of  sinful  man,  of  a  deceiver  of  the  people  (Matt, 
xxvii,  68),  of  Antichrist  (xii,  24 ;  John  xviii,  88),  of  one 
accursed  (GaL  iii,  18),  become  the  means  of  our  salva- 
tion ;  so  that  whoever  fastens  the  earnest  gaze  of  faith 
on  him  shall  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life.  There 
is  even  a  significance  in  the  words  "  lifted  up ;"  the  Lord 
used,  probably,  the  word  r)p1,  which,  in  older  Hebrew, 
meant  to  "  lift  up"  in  the  widest  sense,  but  began  in  the 
Aramaic  to  have  the  restricted  meaning  of  "lifting  up 
for  punishment."  With  Christ  the  lifting- up  was  a 
seeming  disgrace,  a  true  triumph  and  elevation.  But 
the  context  in  which  these  verses  occur  is  as  important 
as  the  verses  themselves.  Nicodemus  comes  as  an  in- 
quirer; he  is  told  that  a  man  must  be  bom  again,  and 
then  he  is  directed  to  the  death  of  Jesus  as  the  means 
of  that  regeneration.  The  earnest  gaze  of  the  wound- 
ed soul  is  to  be  the  condition  of  its  cure;  and  that  gaze 
is  to  be  turned,  not  to  Jesus  on  the  mountain  or  in  the 
temple,  but  on  the  cross.  This,  then,  is  no  passing  al- 
lusion, but  it  is  the  substance  of  the  Christian  teaching 
addressed  to  an  earnest  seeker  after  truth. 

Another  passage  claims  a  reverent  attention — ''If 
any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live  forever :  and  the 
bread  that  I  will  give  is  my  flesh,  which  I  will  give  for 
the  life  of  the  world"  (John  vi,  51).  He  is  the  bread ; 
and  he  will  give  the  bread.  If  his  presence  on  earth 
were  the  expected  food,  it  was  given  already ;  but  would 
he  speak  of  "drinking  his  blood"  (ver.  53),  which  can 
only  refer  to  the  dead?  It  is  on  the  cross  that  he  will 
afford  this  food  to  his  disciples.  We  grant  that  this 
whole  passage  has  occasioned  as  much  disputing  among 
Christian  commentators  as  it  did  among  the  Jews  who 
heard  it;  and  for  the  same  reason — for  the  hardness  of 
the  saying.  But  there  stands  the  saying;  and  no  can- 
did person  can  refuse  to  see  a  reference  in  it  to  the 
death  of  him  that  speaks. 

In  that  discourse,  which  has  well  been  called  the 
prayer  of  consecration  offered  by  our  High-priest,  there 
is  another  passage  which  cannot  be  alleged  as  evidence 
to  one  who  thinks  that  any  word  applied  by  Jesus  to 
his  disciples  and  himself  must  bear  in  both  cases  pre- 
cisely the  same  sense,  but  which  is  really  pertinent  to 
this  inquiry — '*  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth :  thy 
word  is  truth.  As  thou  hast  sent  me  into  the  world, 
even  so  have  I  also  sent  them  into  the  world.  And  for 
their  sakes  I  sanctify  myself  that  they  also  might  be 
sanctified  through  the  truth"  (John  xvii,  17-19).  The 
word  ayia^iiv,  ''sanctify,"  "consecrate,"  is  used  in  the 
Sept.  for  the  offering  of  sacrifice  (Lev.  xxii,  2)  and  for 
the  dedication  of  a  man  to  the  divine  service  (Numb, 
iii,  15).  Here  the  present  tense,  "I  consecrate,"  used 
in  a  discourse  in  which  our  Lord  says  he  is  "  no  more 


in  the  woiid,"  is  condnsive  against  the  iDterpretatioB 
"  I  dedicate  my  ^fe  to  thee ;"  for  life  is  over.  No  idl^ 
dedication,  except  that  by  death,  can  now  be  spoken  of 
as  present.  "  I  dedicate  myself  to  thee,  in  my  death, 
that  these  may  be  a  people  consecrated  to  thee;**  sndi 
is  the  great  thought  in  this  sublime  passage,  which 
suits  well  with  his  other  declaration  that  the  blood  of 
his  sacrifice  sprinkles  them  for  a  new  covenant  with 
God.  To  the  great  majority  of  expositors  ftom  Chrys- 
ostom  and  Cyril  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation  through 
the  death  of  Jesus  is  asserted  in  these  verses. 

The  Redeemer  has  alreadv  described  himadf  as  the 
Good  Shepherd  who  lays  down  his  life  for  the  sheep 
(John  X,  11, 17, 18),  taking  care  to  distingnish  hu  death 
from  that  of  one  who  dies  against  his  will  in  striving 
to  compass  some  other  aim — "Therefore  doth  my  Fa- 
ther love  me,  because  I  lay  down  my  life  that  I  might 
take  it  again.  No  man  taketh  it  from  me,  but  I  lay  it 
down  of  myself.  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I 
have  power  to  take  it  again." 

Other  passages  that  relate  to  his  death  will  occur  to 
the  memory  of  any  Bible  reader.  The  com  of  wheat 
that  dies  in  the  ground  to  bear  much  fruit  (John  x,24) 
is  explained  by  his  own  words  elsewhere,  where  he  says 
that  he  came  "  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ran- 
som for  many"  (Matt  xx,  28). 

4.  Thus,  then,  speaks  Jesus  of  himself.  What  say 
his  witnesses  of  him  ?  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God," 
sa3rs  the  Baptist,  "which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
worid"  (John  i,  29).  Commentators  differ  about  the 
allusion  implied  in  that  name.  But  take  any  one  of 
their  opinions,  and  a  sacrifice  is  implied.  Is  it  the  pas- 
chal lamb  that  is  referred  to?  Is  it  the  lamb  of  the 
daily  sacrifice?  Either  way  the  death  of  the  victim 
is  brought  before  us.  But  the  allusion,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, is  to  the  well-known  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (eh.  liii),  to 
the  Lamb  brought  to  the  ^ughter,  who  bore  oar  grie6 
and  carried  our  sorrows.  See  this  passage  diacnssed 
fully  in  the  notes  of  Meyer,  Lange  {BibHwerbe),  and  Al- 
ford.  The  reference  to  the  paschal  lamb  finds  favor 
with  Grotius  and  others;  the  reference  to  Isaiah  is  ap- 
proved by  Chrysostom  and  many  others.  The  taking- 
away  of  sin  (aipctv)  of  the  Baptist,  and  the  bearing  it 
(0€f>ecv,  Sept.)  of  Isaiah,  have  one  meaning  and  aosw» 
to  the  Hebrew  word  KbS.    To  take  the  sins  on  him- 
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self  is  to  remove  them  from  the  sinners;  and  how  can 
this  be  through  his  death  except  in  the  way  of  expia- 
tion by  that  death  itself? 

5.  The  apostles,  after  the  resurrection,  preach  no  mor- 
al system,  but  a  belief  in  and  love  of  Christ,  the  cmci- 
fied  and  risen  Lord,  through  whom,  if  they  repent,  men 
shall  obtain  salvation.  Tliis  was  Peter's  preaching  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii) ;  and  he  appealed  boldly 
to  the  prophets  on  the  ground  of  an  expectation  of  a 
suffering  Messiah  (iii,  18).  Philip  traced  out  for  the 
eunuch,  in  that  picture  of  suffering  holiness  in  the  well- 
known  chapter  of  Isaiah,  the  lineaments  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  (Acts  viii;  Isa.liii).  The  first  sermon  to  a 
Gentile  household  proclaimed  Christ  slain  and  risen^ 
and  added  "that  through  his  name  whosoever  believ- 
eth in  him  shall  receive  remission  of  sins"  (Acts  x). 
Paul  at  Antioch  preaches  "  a  Saviour  Jesus"  (xiii,  23) ; 
"  through  this  Man  is  preached  unto  you  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  and  by  him  all  that  believe  are  justified 
from  all  things  from  which  ye  could  not  be  jusUfied  by 
the  law  of  Moses"  (ver.  88,  39).  At  Thessalonica  all 
that  we  learn  of  this  apostle's  preaching  is  "  that  Christ 
must  needs  have  suffered  and  risen  again  from  the 
dead;  and  that  this  Jesus,  whom  I  preach  unto  yoo,  is 
Christ"  (xvii,  8).  Before  Agrippa  he  declared  that  he 
had  preached  always  "  that  Christ  should  suffer,  and 
that  he  should  be  the  first  that  should  rise  from  tbe 
dead"  (xxvi,  23) ;  and  it  was  this  declaration  that  con- 
vinced his  royal  hearer  that  he  was  a  crazed  fanatic 
The  account  of  the  first  founding  of  the  Church  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  concise  and  fragmentary;  and 
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Bometunes  we  bare  hardly  any  meaiiB  of  Judging  what 
place  the  soffering?  of  JesoB  held  in  the  teaching  of  the 
apoitks;  but  when  we  read  that  they  *<  preached  Je- 
soil"  or  the  like,  it  is  only  fair  to  infer  firom  other  pas- 
tagfiB  that  the  croM  of  Christ  was  never  concealed, 
whether  Jews  or  Greeks  or  barbarians  were  the  listen^ 
en.  And  this  very  pertinacity  shows  how  much  weight 
they  s^^iw^^**^  to  the  facts  of  the  life  of  our  Lord. 
They  did  not  merely  repeat  in  each  new  place  the  pure 
monlity  of  Jesus  as  he  uttered  it  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount :  of  such  lessons  we  have  no  record.  They  took 
in  their  hands,  as  the  strongest  weapon,  the  fact  that  a 
certain  Jew  crucified  a(ar  off  in  Jerusalem  was  the  Son 
of  God,  who  had  died  to  save  men  from  their  sins;  and 
they  offered  to  all  alike  an  interest,  through  faith,  in 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead  of  this  outcast  of  his 
ovB  people.  No  wonder  that  Jews  and  Greeks,  Judg- 
ing in  their  worldly  way,  thought  this  strain  of  preach- 
ing came  of  folly  or  madness,  and  turned  from  what 
they  thought  unmeaning  jargon. 

6.  We  are  able  to  complete  from  the  epistles  our  ac- 
eoont  of  the  teaching  of  the  apostles  on  the  doctrine  of 
ttooement.  **  The  Han  Christ  Jesus"  is  the  mediator 
between  God  and  man,  for  in  him  the  human  nature, 
m  its  sinless  parity,  is  lifted  up  to  the  divine,  so  that 
he,  exempt  from  guilt,  can  plead  for  the  guilty  (1  Tim. 
il,5;  1  John  ii,  1,2;  Ueb.  vii,25).  Thus  he  is  the  sec- 
ond Adam  that  shall  redeem  the  sin  of  the  first ;  the 
interests  of  men  are  bound  up  in  him,  since  he  has 
power  to  take  them  all  into  himself  (Eph.  v,  29,  80; 
Rom.  V,  12, 17 ;  xii,  5 ;  1  Cor.  xv,  22).  This  salvation 
WIS  provided  by  the  Father,  to  '^reconcile  us  to  him- 
self" (2  Cor.  v,  18),  to  whom  the  name  of  *<  Saviour" 
thus  bekxigs  (Luke  i,47) ;  and  our  redemption  is  a  sig- 
nal proof  of  the  love  of  God  to  us  (1  John  iv,  10>  Not 
kiB  is  it  a  proof  of  the  love  of  Jesus,  since  he  freely  lays 
down  his  life  for  us— offers  it  as  a  precious  gift,  capable 
of  purchasing  aU  the  lost  (1  Tim.  ii,  6;  TiUii,14;  £ph. 
i,  7;  comp.  Bfatt.  xx,  28).  But  there  is  another  side 
of  the  truth  more  painful  to  our  natural  reason.  How 
came  this  exhibition  of  divine  love  to  be  needed?  Be- 
ctoBe  wrath  had  already  gone  out  against  man.  The 
doods  of  God*8  anger  gathered  thick  over  the  whole 
haman  race;  they  discharged  themselves  on  Jesus  only. 
God  has  made  hira  to  be  sin  for  us  who  knew  no  sin 
(2  Cor.  V,  21) ;  he  ia  made  "  a  curse"  (a  thing  accursed) 
for  08  that  the  curse  that  hangs  over  us  may  be  re- 
moved (GaL  iii,  18) ;  he  bore  our  sins  in  his  own  body 
on  the  tree  (1  Pet.  il,  24).  There  are  those  who  would 
see  on  the  page  of  the  Bible  only  the  sunshine  of  the 
dirioe  love ;  but  the  muttering  thunders  of  divine  wrath 
against  sin  are  beard  there  also;  and  he  who  alone  was 
no  child  of  wrath  meets  the  shock  of  the  thunder-storm, 
beeomes  a  corse  for  us  and  a  vessel  of  wrath ;  and  the 
ftjf  of  love  break  out  of  that  thunder-gloom  and  shine 
on  the  bowed  head  of  him  who  hangs  on  the  cross,  dead 
Air  our  sins. 

7.  We  have  spoken,  and  advisedly,  as  if  the  New  Test 
vere^as  to  this  doctrine,  one  book  in  harmony  with  it- 
kUI  That  there  are  in  the  New  Test,  different  types 
of  the  one  true  doctrine  may  be  admitted  without  peril 
to  the  doctrine^     The  principal  types  are  four  in  num- 

(1.)  In  the  Epistle  of  James  there  Lb  a  remarkable  ab- 
9aux  of  all  explanations  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment; but  this  admission  does  not  amount  to  so  much 
as  may  at  first  appear.  True,  the  key-note  of  the  epistle 
is  that  the  Gocpel  is  the  law  made  perfect,  and  that  it 
it  a  practical  moral  system  in  which  man  finds  himself 
free  to  keep  the  divine  law.  But  with  him  Christ  is 
DO  itcre  lawgiver  appointed  to  impart  the  Jewish  sys- 
tem. He  knows  that  Elias  ia  a  man  like  himself,  but 
of  the  person  of  Christ  he  speaks  in  a  different  spirit. 
He  caDs  himself  "  a  servant  of  God  and  of  the  Lord 
Jeans  Christ,''  who  is  "  the  Lord  of  glory.**  He  speaks 
^  the  Word  of  Truth  of  which  Jesus  has  been  the  ut- 
teset  He  knows  that  faith  in  the  Lord  of  glory  is  in- 


consistent with  time-serving  and  *<  respect  of  persons'* 
(James  i,  1,  18;  ii,  1).  "There  is  one  lawgiver,**  he 
says, "  who  is  able  to  save  and  to  destroy**  (iv,  12) ;  and 
this  refers,  no  doubt,  to  Jesus,  whose  second  coming  he 
holds  up  as  a  motive  to  obedience  (v,  7-9).  These  and 
like  expressions  rensove  this  epistle  far  out  of  the  sphere 
of  Ebionitish  teaching.  The  inspired  writer  sees  the 
Saviour,  in  the  Father's  glory,  preparing  to  return  to 
Judge  the  quick  and  dead.  He  puts  forth  Christ  as 
proi^et  and  king,  for  he  makes  him  teacher  and  Judge 
of  the  world ;  but  the  office  of  the  priest  he  does  not 
dwell  on.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  he  knows  it 
not.  Something  must  have  taken  place  before  he  could 
treat  his  hearers  with  confidence,  as  free  creatures  able 
to  resist  temptations,  and  even  to  meet  temptations  with 
Joy.  He  treats  **your  faith"  as  something  founded  al- 
ready, not  to  be  prepared  by  this  epistle  (i,  2, 8,  21). 
His  purpose  is  a  purely  practical  one.  There  is  no  in- 
tention to  unfold  a  Cbristology  such  as  that  which 
makes  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  so  valuable.  Assum- 
ing that  Jesus  has  manifested  himself  and  begotten 
anew  the  human  race,  he  seeks  to  make  them  pray  with 
undivided  hearts,  and  be  considerate  to  the  poor,  and 
strive  with  lusts,  for  which  they,  and  not  God,  are  re- 
sponsible; and  bridle  their  tongues,  and  show  their 
fruits  by  their  works  (see  Neander,  PJUmnrng^  b.  vi,  c  8; 
Schmid,  TkeologU  dist  A.  T.  pU  ii ;  and  Domer,  Christo* 
logitj  i,  95). 

(2.)  In  the  teaching  of  Peter  the  doctrine  of  the  person 
of  our  Lord  is  connected  strictly  with  that  of  his  work 
as  Saviour  and  Messiah.  The  frequent  mention  of  his 
sufferings  shows  the  prominent  place  he  would  give 
them ;  and  he  puts  forward  as  the  ground  of  his  own 
right  to  teach  that  he  was  *^  a  witness  of  the  sufferings 
of  Christ"  (1  Pet.  v,  1).  The  atoning  virtue  of  those 
sufferings  he  dwells  on  with  peculiar  emphasis,  and  not 
less  so  on  the  purifying  influence  of  the  atonement  on 
the  hearts  of  believers.  He  repeats  again  and  again 
that  Christ  died  for  Os  (ii,  21 ;  iii,  18;  iv,  1) ;  that  he 
bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree  (ii,  24).  He 
bare  them ;  and  what  does  this  phrase  suggest  but  the 
goat  that  "  shall  bear"  the  iniquities  of  the  people  off 
into  the  land  that  was  not  inhabited?  (Lev.  xvi,  22),  or 
else  the  feeling  the  consequencei  of  sin,  as  the  word  is 
used  elsewhere  (xx,  17, 19)  ?  We  have  to  choose  be- 
tween the  cognate  ideas  of  sacrifice  and  substitution. 
Closely  allied  with  these  statements  are  those  which 
connect  moral  reformation  with  the  death  of  Jesus.  He 
bare  our  sins  that  we  might  hve  unto  righteousness. 
His  death  is  our  life.  We  are  not  to  be  content  with  a 
self-satisfied  contemplation  of  our  redeemed  state,  but  to 
Uve  a  life  worthy  of  it  (1  Pet  ii,  21-25;  iii,  15-18).  In 
these  passages  the  whole  €rospel  is  contained;  we  are 
Justified  by  the  death  of  Jesus,  who  bore  our  sins  that 
we  might  be  sanctified  and  renewed  to  a  life  of  godli- 
ness. And  from  this  apostle  we  hear  again  the  name 
of  "the  lamb,"  as  well  as  from  John  the  Baptist;  and 
the  passage  of  Isaiah  comes  back  upon  us  with  unmis- 
takable clearness.  We  are  redeemed  "with  the  pre- 
cious blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and 
without  spot"  (i,  18, 19,  with  Isa.  liii,  7).  Every  word 
carries  us  back  to  the  Old  Test,  and  its  sacrificial  sys- 
tem :  the  spotless  victim,  the  release  from  sin  by  its 
blood  (elsewhere  [1  Pet.  i,  2]  by  the  sprinkUnff  of  its 
blood),  are  here ;  not  the  type  and  shadow,  but  the  truth 
of  them ;  not  a  ceremonial  purgation,  but  an  effectual 
reconcilement  of  man  and  God. 

(3.)  In  the  inspired  writings  of  John  we  are  struck  at 
once  with  the  emphatic  statements  as  to  the  divine  and 
human  natures  of  Christ.  A  right  belief  in  the  incarna- 
tion is  the  test  of  a  Christian  man  (1  John  iv,  2;  John 
i,  14;  2  John  7) ;  we  must  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
come  in  the  flesh,  and  that  he  is  manifested  to  destroy 
the  works  of  the  dievil  (1  John  iii,  8).  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  who  has  come  in  the  flesh  is  the  one  who  alone 
has  been  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  seen  the  things 
that  human  eyes  have  never  seen,  and  has  come  to  de- 
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dare  them  unto  us  (i,  2;  iv,  14;  John  i,  14-18).  This 
person,  at  once  divine  and  baman,  is  "the  propitiation 
for  our  sins,"  our  "  advocate  with  the  Father,"  sent  into 
the  world  *^ that  we  might  live  through  him;"  and  the 
means  was  his  laying  down  his  life  for  us,  which  should 
make  us  ready  to  lay  dcrwn  our  lives  for  the  brethren  (1 
John  i,  7;  ii,  1,  2;  Ui,  16;  iv,  9,  10;  v,  6, 11-18;  John 
xi,  51).  And  the  moral  effect  of  his  redemption  is  that 
**  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  deanseth  us  from  all  sin"  (1 
John  i,  7).  The  intimate  connection  between  his  work 
and  our  holiness  is  the  main  subject  of  his  first  epistle, 
*'  Whosoever  is  bom  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin  (iii,  9). 
As  with  Peter,  so  with  John ;  every  point  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement  comes  out  with  abundant  dear- 
ness.  The  substitution  of  another,  who  can  bear  our 
sins,  for  us  who  cannot;  the  sufferings  and  death  as  the 
means  of  our  redemption,  our  Justification  thereby,  and 
our  progress  in  holiness  as  the  result  of  our  justifica- 
tion. 

(4.)  To  follow  out  as  fully,  in  the  more  voluminous 
writings  of  Paul,  the  passages  that  speak  of  our  salva- 
tion would  far  transgress  the  limits  of  our  paper.  Man, 
according  to  this  apostle,  is  a  transgressor  of  the  law. 
His  conscience  tells  him  that  he  cannot  act  up  to  that 
law,  which,  the  same  conscience  admits,  is  divine,  and 
binding  upon  him.  Through  the  old  dispensations  man 
remained  in  this  condition.  Even  the  law  of  Moses 
could  not  justify  him :  it  only  by  its  strict  behests  hdd 
up  a  mirror  to  conscience  that  its  frailness  might  be 
seen.  Christ  came,  sent  by  the  mercy  of  our  Father 
who  had  never  forgotten  us;  given  to,  not  deserved  by 
OS.  He  came  to  reconcile  men  and  God  by  dying  on 
the  cross  for  them,  and  bearing  their  punishment  in 
their  stead  (2  Cor.  v,  14-21 ;  Rom.  v,  6-8).  He  b  **a 
propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood"  (iii,  25,  26; 
oomp.  Lev.  xvi,  15)  (jXa<rrripiov  means  *<  victim  for 
expiation")— words  which  most  people  will  find  unintel- 
ligible, except  in  reference  to  the  Old  Test  and  its  sac- 
rifices. He  is  the  ransom,  or  price  paid,  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  man  from  all  iniquity  (Titus  ii,  14).  Still 
stronger  in  1  Tim.  ii,  6,  "  ransom  instead  of"  (Avrikv- 
rpov) ;  also  Eph.  i,  7  (<iiroXvrpaMnc) ;  1  Cor.  vi,  20 ;  vii, 
2d.  The  wrath  of  God  was  against  man,  but  it  did 
not  fall  on  man.  God  made  his  Son  *'  to  be  sin  for  us," 
though  he  knew  no  sin ;  and  Jesus  suffered,  though  men 
had  sinned.  By  this  act  God  and  man  were  reconciled 
(Rom.  V,  10;  2  Cor.  v,  18-20;  Eph.  ii,  16;  CoL  i,  21). 
On  the  side  of  man,  trust  and  love  and  hope  take  the 
place  of  fear  and  of  an  evil  conscience ;  on  the  side  of 
God,  that  terrible  wrath  of  his,  which  is  revealed  from 
heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of 
men,  is  turned  away  (Rom.  i,  18;  v,  9;  1  Thess.  i,  10). 
The  question  whether  we  are  reconciled  to  God  only,  or 
God  is  also  reconciled  to  us,  might  be  discussed  on  deep 
metaphysical  grounds ;  but  we  purposely  leave  that  on 
one  side,  content  to  show  that  at  all  events  the  inten- 
tion of  God  to  punish  man  is  averted  by  thb  "  propitia- 
tion" and  "  reconcilement,"    See  Reconciliation. 

Different  views  are  held  about  the  authorship  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  by  modem  critics,  but  its 
numerous  points  of  contact  with  the  other  epistles  of 
Paul  must  be  recognised.  In  both  the  incompleteness 
of  Judaism  is  dwelt  on;  redemption  from  sin  and  guilt 
is  what  religion  has  to  do  for  men,  and  this  the  law 
failed  to  secure.  In  both,  reconciliation  and  forgiveness 
and  a  new  moral  power  in  the  believers  are  the  fruits  of 
the  work  of  Jesus.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Paul 
shows  that  the  law  failed  to  justify,  and  that  faith  in 
the  blood  of  Jesus  must  be  the  ground  of  justification. 
In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  same  result  follows 
from  an  argument  rather  different :  all  that  the  Jewish 
system  aimed  to  do  is  accomplished  in  Christ  in  a  far 
more  perfect  manner.  The  Gospel  has  a  better  priest, 
more  effectual  sacrifices,  a  more  profound  peace.  In  the 
one  epistle  the  law  seems  set  aside  wholly  for  the  sys- 
tem of  faith ;  in  the  other  the  law  is  exalted  and  glori- 
fied in  its  Gospel  shape;  but  the  aim  is  precisely  the 


same— to  show  the  weakness  of  the  law  and  the  effectail 
fhiit  of  the  GospeL 

8.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  see  bow  far  the  teach- 
ing of  the  New  Test,  on  the  effects  of  the  death  of  Jetos 
is  continuous  and  uniform.  Are  the  declarations  of  our 
Lord  about  himself  the  same  as  those  of  James  and 
Peter,  John  and  Paul?  and  are  those  of  the  apostks 
consistent  with  each  other?  The  several  points  of 
this  mysterious  transaction  may  be  thus  roughly  de- 
scribed: 

(1.)  God  sent  his  Son  into  the  worid  to  redeem  kst 
and  ruined  men  from  sin  and  death,  and  the  Son  willing- 
ly took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant  for  this  purpose; 
and  thus  the  Father  and  the  Son  manifested  their  kve 
for  us. 

(2.)  God  the  Father  laid  upon  his  Son  the  weight  of 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  so  that  he  bare  in  his  otn 
body  the  wrath  which  men  must  else  have  borne,  be- 
cause there  was  no  other  way  of  escape  for  them;  and 
thus  the  atonement  was  a  manifestation  of  divine  justke. 

(3.)  The  effect  of  the  atonement  thus  wrought  b  that 
man  b  placed  in  a  new  position,  freed  from  the  domio- 
ion  of  sin,  and  able  to  follow  holiness;  and  thus  the  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement  ought  to  work  in  all  the  hearai 
a  sense  of  love,  of  obedience,  and  of  sdf-sacrifice. 

In  shorter  words,  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ 
is  a  proof  of  divine  love  and  of  divine  yusfiof,  and  b  for 
us  a  document  of  obedience. 

Of  the  four  great  writers  of  the  New  Test,  Peter, 
Paul,  and  John  set  forth  every  one  of  these  pout& 
Peter,  the  **  witness  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,"  teUs  m 
that  we  are  redeemed  with  the  blood  of  Jesos,  as  of  i 
lamb  without  blembh  and  without  spot;  says  thit 
Christ  bare  our  sins  in  hb  own  bodv  on  the  tree.  If  we 
**  have  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious"  (1  Pet.  ii,  Z\ 
we  must  not  rest  satisfied  with  a  contemplation  of  oai 
redeemed  state,  but  must  live  a  life  worthy  of  it.  No 
one  can  well  doubt,  who  reads  the  two  epUtles,  that  the 
love  of  God  and  Christ,  and  the  justice  of  God,  and  the 
duties  thereby  laid  on  us,  all  have  their  value  in  them; 
but  the  love  b  less  dwelt  on  than  the  justice,  while  the 
m«>st  prominent  idea  of  all  is  the  moral  and  practical 
working  of  the  cross  of  Christ  upon  the  lives  of  men. 

With  John,  again,  all  three  points  find  place.  Thit 
Jesus  willingly  laid  down  his  life  for  us,  and  b  an  adro- 
cate  with  the  Father;  that  he  b  also  the  propitiation, 
the  suffering  sacrifice,  for  our  sins;  and  that  the  bkxd 
of  Jesus  Christ  deanseth  us  from  all  sin,  for  that  who- 
ever b  bom  of  Cirod  doth  not  commit  sin — all  are  pot 
forward.  The  death  of  Christ  b  both  justice  and  krve, 
both  a  propitbtion  and  an  act  of  loving  self-surrender; 
but  the  moral  effect  upon  us  b  more  prominent  even 
than  these. 

In  the  epistles  of  Paul  the  three  elements  are  all  pres- 
ent In  such  expressions  as  a  ransom,  a  propitbtioa 
who  was  *'  made  sin  for  us,"  the  wrath  of  €rod  against 
sin,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was  turned  away,  are 
presented  to  us.  Yet  not  wrath  alone.  ^  The  love  of 
Christ  constraineth.  us;  because  we  thus  judge  that  if 
one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead :  and  that  he  died 
for  all,  that  they  which  live  should  not  henceforth  live 
unto  themselves,  but  unto  him  which  died  for  them  and 
rose  again"  (2  Cor.  v,  14, 15).  Love  in  him  begets  love 
in  us,  and  in  our  reconciled  state  the  holiness  which  we 
could  not  practice  before  becomes  ea^. 

The  reasons  for  not  finding  in  James  similar  evidence 
we  have  spoken  of  already. 

Now,  in  which  of  these  points  is  there  the  semblance 
of  contradiction  between  the  apostles  and  their  Master? 
In  none  of  them.  In  the  gospels,  as  in  the  epbtles,  Je^ 
sus  b  held  up  as  the  sacrifice  and  victim,  draining  a  cop 
from  which  hb  human  nature  shrank,  feeling  in  him- 
self a  sense  of  desobtion  such  as  we  fail  utterly  to  com- 
prehend on  a  theory  of  human  motives.  Yet  no  one 
takes  from  him  hb  precious  redeeming  life;  he  lays  it 
down  of  himself,  out  of  hb  great  love  for  men.  Bat 
men  are  to  deny  themselves,  and  take  up  their  cross  and 
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tread  in  his  stepa.    They  are  his  friends  only  if  they 
Iceep  his  commands  and  follow  his  footsteps. 

We  must  consider  it  proved  that  these  three  points 
or  elements  are  the  doctrine  of  the  whole  New  Test. 
What  is  there  about  this  teaching  that  has  provoked  in 
times  past  and  present  so  much  disputation  ?  Not  the 
hardness  of  the  doctrine — for  none  of  the  theories  put  in 
its  i^ace  are  any  easier — but  its  want  of  logical  com- 
pleteneas.  Sketched  out  for  us  in  a  few  broad  lines,  it 
tempts  the  fancy  to  fill  it  in  and  lend  it  color;  and  we 
fk>  not  always  remember  that  the  hands  that  attempt 
this  are  trA*ing  to  make  a  mystery  into  a  theory,  an  in- 
finite truth  into  a  finite  one,  and  to  reduce  the  great 
things  of  God  into  the  narrow  limits  of  our  little  field  of 
view.  To  whom  was  the  ransom  paid  ?  What  was  Sa- 
tan's share  of  the  transaction  ?  How  can  one  sufTer  for 
another?  How  could  the  Redeemer  be  miserable  when 
he  was  conscious  that  his  work  was  one  which  could 
bring  happiness  to  the  whole  human  race?  Yet  this 
condition  of  indefinitenees  is  one  which  is  imposed  on  us 
in  the  reception  of  every  mystery.  Prayer,  the  incama- 
tiou,  the  immortality  of  the  suul,  are  all  subjects  that 
pass  ikr  beyond  our  range  of  thought.  Here  we  see  the 
wisdom  of  God  in  connecting  so  closely  our  redemption 
with  our  reformation.  If  the  object  were  to  give  us  a 
oomplete  theory  of  salvation,  no  doubt  there  would  be 
in  the  Bible  much  to  seek.  The  theory  is  gathered  by 
frsgmenta  outof  many  an  exhortation  and  warning;  no- 
where does  it  stand  out  entire,  and  without  logical  fiaw. 
But  if  we  assume  that  the  New  Test,  is  written  for  the 
guidance  of  sinful  hearts,  we  find  a  wonderful  aptness 
for  that  particular  end.  Jesus  is  proclaimed  as  the  sol- 
ace of  our  fears,  as  the  founder  of  our  moral  life,  as  the 
restorer  of  our  lost  relation  with  our  Father.  If  he  had 
a  crooB,  there  is  a  cross  for  us;  if  he  pleased  not  himself, 
let  OS  deny  ounelves;  if  he  suffered  for  sin,  let  us  hate 
sin.  And  the  question  ought  not  to  be.  What  do  all 
these  mysteries  mean?  but  Are  these  thoughts  really 
such  as  will  serve  to  guide  our  life  and  to  assuage  our 
terron  in  the  hour  of  death  ?  The  answer  is  twofold — 
one  from  history  and  one  from  experience.  The  preach- 
ing of  the  cross  of  the  Lord  even  in  this  simple  fashion 
converted  the  worltL  The  same  doctrine  is  now  the 
ground  of  any  definite  hope  that  we  find  in  ourselves  of 
forgiveness  of  sins  and  of  everlasting  life.  See  Thom- 
son, essay  on  the  *'  Death  of  Christ,"  in  Aids  to  Faith, 

Savlonr,  St.,  Obder  of,  a  name  applied  to  the 
Order  of  St,  Bridget  (q.  v.),  because  it  was  pretended 
that  our  Saviour  personally  dictated  to  the  founders  the 
roles  and  constitution  of  the  order.— Gardner,  FaitJu  of 
the  World,  s.  v. 

Savonarola,  Girolamo,  an  Italian  monk,  reform- 
er, and  martyr,  the  leader  of  an  incipient  reformation 
of  the  Church  in  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century,  a 
man  whose  eventful  life  and  tragic  death  have  called 
forth  the  most  contradictory  judgments,  and  whose 
real  character  is  even  to  this  day  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute with  certain  historians.  Savonarola  was  bom  of 
an  honorable  family  at  Ferrara,  Sept.  21, 1452.  His 
education  was  carefully  conducted.  It  was  intended 
that  he  should  devote  himself  to  natural  and  medical 
science,  but  his  early  religious  development  turned  him 
into  another  course.  He  was  fond  of  solitude,  and 
avoided  the  public  walks  of  the  ducal  palace.  Im- 
pressed with  terror  at  the  wickedness  which  he  saw 
about  him,  he  finally,  in  his  twenty-third  year,  fied  from 
his  home  and  friends  and  took  refuge  in  a  Dominican 
duster  at  Bologna.  Two  days  after  his  arrival  in  Bo- 
logna he  wrote  to  his  parents,  begging  their  forgiveness 
and  blessing,  and  averring  as  his  excuse  that  he  was 
utterly  unable  to  endure  the  spectacle  of  the  wickedness 
of  Italian  society.  He  also  declared  that  he  had  simply 
fidlowed  out  a  divine  impulse  given  him  in  prayer,  and 
that  he  felt  that  he  should  be  ready  to  suffer  anything, 
eren  death,  rather  than  disobey  the  voice  of  dut}-. 

At  fint  Savonarola  desired  to  be  simply  a  lay  brother, 
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and  to  perform  the  commonest  menial  services;  bat  his 
superior  saw  his  gifts,  and  charged  him  from  the  start 
wiih  the  teaching  of  what  was  then  called  philosophy 
and  physics.  His  chief  authorities  in  this  teaching 
were  the  great  Dominican  theologian  Thomas  Aquinas, 
the  Church  father  St.  Augustine,  and,  above  all,  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Th^  latter  he  knew  almost  by  heart. 
He  was  particularly  fond  of  the  Old-Test,  prophets  and 
of  the  Apocalypse.  It  was  in  the  study  of  these  that 
his  spiritual  imagination  nurtured  itself,  and  attained 
such  an  intense  vividness  as  to  make  it  easy  for  him  to 
assume  to  himself  too  much  of  the  prophetic  character. 
His  first  attempts  at  preaching  were  without  special 
results.  His  voice  was  harsh,  his  gestures  awkward, 
his  language  clumsy  and  scholastic  His  audience  was 
not  attracted.  But,  while  on  a  visit  to  Brescia,  his 
power  broke  forth  suddenly,  as  waters  from  a  pent-up 
fountain.  The  people  flocked  to  him  in  great  crowds  to 
hear  hb  imaginative  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse;  and 
the  impression  was  not  lessened  when  he  made  definite 
inferences  (**  non  per  rivelazione,  ma  per  ragione  deUe 
Scritture^)  as  to  calamities  which  were  soon  to  fall  upon 
Italy.  But  his  politico-reformatory  labors  began  only 
in  his  thirty-eighth  year  (1490),  when  he  was  appointed 
as  lector  in  the  Dominican  cloister  of  San  Marco,  Flor- 
ence. His  two  leading  thoughts  now  were,  reformation 
of  the  Church  and  emancipation  of  Italy.  In  carrying 
out  these,  he  shook  to  its  foundations  the  Florentine 
government,  raised  against  himself  the  anathemas  of 
the  hierarchy,  and  finally  fell  himself  a  victim  to  the 
herculean  task.   .  ' 

The  family  of  the  Medici  had  raised  Florence  to  a 
high  degree  of  prosperity,  and  were  enjoying  princely 
power  under  the  forms  of  a  republic  Cosmo  de'  Medici 
(died  1464)  was  the  Rothschild  of  the  age.  His  gifled 
nephew  Lorenzo  (died  1492)  followed  in  his  footsteps, 
promoted  commerce,  letters,  and  philosophy,  and  made 
Florence  the  temporary  centre  of  a  golden  age.  But 
beneath  the  outward  polish  of  refined  culture,  the  moral 
corruption  of  high  and  low  festered  as  an  ulcer.  In 
1492  Lorenzo's  son  Pietro  II  followed  him  as  master  of 
Fkirence,  while  his  younger  son,  Giovanni — who  was 
made  a  cardinal  at  the  age  of  twelve,  four  years  before 
his  father's  death — aimed  at  the  papal  chair.  Such  was 
the  condition  of  Florence  at  the  time  when  Savonarola 
began  bis  efforts  at  political  and  ecclesiastical  reform. 
He  began  his  lectures  in  the  cloister;  then  transferred 
them  to  the  cloister  garden ;  and,  when  the  multitude 
overflowed  this,  he  repaired  to  a  spacious  church.  Here, 
on  Aug.  1,  1491,  he  commenced  his  elucidation  of  the 
Apocalypse  before  an  immense  multitude.  "  The  Church 
must  be  renewed,"  said  he:  "but  previously  God  will 
send  severe  judgments  upon  Italy,  and  that,  too,  speed- 
ily." He  tore  off  the  thin  disguise  of  glory  from  the 
much-boasted  Medicean  age,  and  exposed  the  great  gulf 
of  moral  rottenness  beneath.  He  spared  neither  rank 
nor  sex  nor  age;  neither  pope  nor  monk  nor  la3rman. 
"  Your  sins,"  exclaimed  he, "  make  me  a  prophet !  Hith- 
erto I  have  been  but  as  Jonah  warning  Nineveh.  But, 
if  you  heed  not  my  words,  I  shall  be  as  Jeremiah,  pre- 
dicting your  destruction,  and  weeping  over  the  ruins: 
for  God  will  renew  his  Church,  and  that  will  not  take 
place  without  blood." 

It  was  not  a  doctrinal,  but  a  moral  reformation,  which 
he  more  immediately  contemplated ;  and  closely  with 
this  he  connected  the  restoration  of  the  former  liberties 
of  the  republic  In  the  main  he  was  in  accord  with 
Catholic  orthodoxy,  and  he  carried  the  monkish  princi- 
ples of  abstinence  and  self-denial  to  an  intense  extreme. 
But  he  laid  great  emphasis  on  certain  doctrines  which 
the  clergy  of  the  age  had  greatly  neglected,  viz.  that 
the  Scriptures  lead  us  chiefly  to  Christ,  and  not  to  the 
saints;  that  without  the  forgiveness  of  God  no  priestly 
absolution  is  of  any  avail ;  and  that  salvation  comes  of 
faith  and  submission  to  the  Redeemer,  and  not  from  out- 
ward works  or  educational  polish.  Still  there  was  felt 
throughout  his  sermons  rather  more  of  the  earnestness 
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of  the  law  than  of  the  gentleness  of  the  Gospel.  One 
3rear  after  his  arrival  in  Florence  he  was  made  prior  of 
San  Marco.  Contrary  to  all  precedent,  Savonarola  omit* 
ted  to  call  and  pay  his  respects  to  the  civil  ruler  of  the 
city,  Lorenza  This  was  all  the  more  singular  as  Lo- 
renzo had  made  large  gifts  to  San  Marco,  and  had  always 
shown  all  respect  to  the  priesthood.  But  Savonarola 
saw  in  him  simply  the  incarnation  of  worldliness,  and 
the  robber  of  his  country's  liberties.  He  feared  his 
friendship  more  than  his  hatred.  Lorenzo  resorted  to 
all  the  arts  of  cunning  and  flattery,  but  in  vain ;  he  did 
not  win  the  smiles  of  the  stem  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness. Lorenzo  died  April  8,  1492.  On  his  death-bed 
he  sent  for  Savonarola  and  desired  absolution.  Savona- 
rola exacted  three  things:  faith  in  Christ;  the  restora- 
tion of  all  ill-gotten  property;  and  the  re-establishment 
of  the  city's  liberties.  To  the  first  two  he  cheerfully 
assented;  to  the  latter  he  demurred.  Thereupon  the 
stem  prior  of  San  Marco  departed.  This  third  demand 
is  not  mentioned  by  Politian ;  it  may  be  apocryphaL 

The  death  of  Lorenzo  was  the  signal  for  the  outbreak 
of  the  storm.  He  was  succeeded  by  hb  rash  and  ar- 
bitrary son,  Pietro  IL  The  same  year  the  notorious  car- 
dinal Borgia  ascended  the  papal  throne  as  Alexander 
YL  Savonarola  continued  his  exhortations  to  repent- 
ance and  his  predictions  of  speedy  judgments.  ''A 
storm  will  break  in,"  said  he,  **  a  storm  that  will  shake 
the  mountains;  over  the  Alp:)  there  will  come  against 
Italy  one  like  Cyrus  of  whom  Isaiah  wrote."  Soon 
thereafter  Charles  YIH  of  France  actually  came  with  a 
great  army,  not  to  reform  the  Church,  however,  but  to 
take  the  vacant  throne  of  Naples.  Pietro  Medici  capit- 
ulated without  resistance.  Thereupon  the  wrath  of  the 
people  broke  out,  and  the  Medici  were  forced  to  fly  to 
Bologna.  The  senate  pronounced  them  traitors,  and  set 
a  price  on  their  heads.  But,  as  the  aristocratic  faction 
still  desired  to  retain  all  political  offices,  Savonarola 
sommoned  a  great  popular  assembly  in  the  cathedral, 
and  assumed  the  rSle  of  a  theocratic  tribune.  By  gen- 
eral consent  he  became  the  legislator  of  Florence.  As 
the  foundation  of  the  new  order  of  things,  he  proposed 
four  principles:  (1)  fear  Got!;  (2)  prefer  the  weal  of 
the  republic  to  thine  own;  (8)  a  general  amnesty;  (4) 
a  council  after  the  pattern  of  Venice,  but  without  a  doge. 
His  political  maxims  he  borrowed  mostly  from  Aquinas. 
He  was  not  Opposed  to  monarchy,  but  he  believ^  that 
eircumstances  called  for  a  democracy  in  Florence.  ^God 
alone  will  be  thy  king,  O  Florence!"  exclaimed  he; 
''even  as  he  was  king  in  Israel  under  the  old  covenant." 
The  ruling  element  in  this  "  city  of  (vod"  was  to  be,  not 
self-seeking,  but  love^love  to  God  and  love  to  the 
neighbor.  "  How  can  we  have  peace  with  God  if  we 
have  it  not  with  each  other?"  Viva  Crista,  viva  Ft- 
rmze!  responded  the  people  to  the  proposition  of  the 
enthusiastic  monk,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  1495,  com- 
mitted to  him  the  remodelling  of  the  state.  With  the 
details  of  the  new  order  of  things  he  did  not,  however, 
concern  himself.  His  attitude  was  rather  that  of  a 
judge  in  Israel,  or  of  a  Roman  censor  with  dictatorial 
power.  He  regarded  himself  as  the  organ  of  Christ  for 
the  Christocratic  republic.  He  guided  it  with  his  coun- 
sels, and  breathed  into  it  firom  his  throne,  the  pulpit,  a 
deep  moral  and  religious  earnestness.  His  influence 
over  the  people  lasted  for  three  years,  and  was  of  un- 
precedented power.  This  is  the  testimony  not  only  of 
the  prudent  historian  Guicciardini,  but  of  the  deep- 
seeing  Machiavelli.  The  latter  ascribes  his  downfall 
to  the  envy  of  the  people,  who  can  never  long  endure 
the  spectacle  of  one  great  character  towering  above  all 
the  others. 

With  the  new  constitution,  a  new  spirit  took  pos- 
session of  the  people.  Unrighteous  gains  were  given 
up ;  deadly  enemies  embraced  each  other  in  love ;  secu- 
lar sports  came  to  an  end;  vows  of  continence  were 
made  by  husbands  and  wives ;  profane  love  songs  gave 
place  to  hymns  of  love  for  Christ;  artists  cast  their  nude 
paintings  into  the  fire;  fasting  became  a  delight;  the 


oommnnion  was  partaken  of  daily;  never- wearying 
crowds  thronged  to  the  great  cathedral,  over  wboae  pal- 
pit  were  inscribed  the  words:  ** Jesus  Chrint,  the  Ring 
of  Florence ;"  committees  traversed  the  city  gmtbering 
up  and  destroying  bad  books,  cards,  and  intttumenta  of 
music ;  the  carnival  gave  place  to  a  Palm-Sanday  pro- 
cession in  which  thousands  of  children  and  of  adolta, 
dressed  in  white,  indulged  in  sacred  dances  «nd  sang 
very  odd  Christian  songs,  of  which  the  following  vcne 
is  a  fair  sample : 

*'  Non  fa  rosi  piA  bel  solaxzo, 
Pid  gfncoudu  ue  maggiore, 
Che  per  xelo  e  per  aroore 
Di  OesA  diveiiir  pnzxo. 
O^nun  grids  com'  io  grido. 
Semper  pnzxo,  passo,  pazso." 

This  popular  excess  Savonarola  justified  on  the  Monday 
after  Holy  Week,  1496,  by  citing  the  example  of  Darkl 
dancing  before  the  ark,  and  by  the  pheDomena  of  Fhi- 
tecost  after  the  ascension. 

But  all  this  was  but  a  transient  enthasiasm  of  an  ex- 
citable populace.  The  general  character  of  levity  had 
been  too  deeply  implanted  by  ages  of  proeperity  and 
submission  to  demagogues  to  be  able  now  to  aarame 
suddenlv  the  self-control  and  steadfastness  which  are  so 
essential  to  a  religious  and  free  government,  and  a  re- 
action was  inevitable.     It  came  onlv  too  aoon.     The 

» 

worldly  spirit  reasserted  itself  in  the  form  of  opposition 
to  the  monk's  regime  at  home  and  of  alliance  with  the 
pope  from  without.  No  more  violent  contrast  could  be 
imagined  than  the  austere  Savonarola  and  the  profligate 
and  infamous  pope  Alexander  YL  It  was  impossible 
that  these  two  could  live  in  peace  at  the  head  of  neigh- 
boring states.  Savonarola  hesitated  not  to  attack  the 
character  of  the  papal  court  as  it  deserved;  and  be 
openly  proclaimed  his  hope  that  the  reform  begun  in 
Florence  would  eventuallv  embrace  the  whole  of  Italv. 

•  • 

The  papal  court  saw  the  necessity  of  putting  down  so 
bold  a  foe.  Strategy  was  at  first  resorted  to.  Savona- 
rola was  invited  to  come  to  Rome ;  and  a  cardinaTs  hat 
and  the  archbishopric  of  Florence  were  offered  to  him. 
He  answered  the  pope  in  strangely  prophetic  words :  "■  1 
desire  none  of  your  gifts;  I  will  have  no  other  red  hat 
than  that  which  you  have  given  to  other  servants  of 
Christ — the  red  hat  of  martyrdom."  Then  Alexander 
commanded  him  to  come  to  Rome.  Savonarola  excoaed 
himself  on  the  ground  of  his  feeble  health ;  and  he  con- 
tinued to  preach  against  Rome.  Thereupon  the  pope 
(in  the  autumn  of  1496)  forbade  him  further  preaching 
on  pain  of  excommunication,  until  the  termination  of  hi$ 
trial  for  heresy,  which  was  now  to  be  commenced.  At 
the  same  time,  the  jealousy  of  the  Franciscan  order,  at 
the  prominence  of  this  Dominican,  fell  upon  him.  Sa- 
vonarola ceased  preaching  for  a  time;  but  then,  onaUe 
to  restrain  the  spirit  within  him,  recommenced.  *'The 
pope,"  said  he,  "is  ill-informed  and  misguided.  It  is 
not  the  ideal  pope  who  has  forbidden  me  to  preach ;  the 
true  pope  is  the  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  Christ ;  and 
Christ  cannot  be  against  the  spirit  of  love,  otherwise  he 
would  be  against  himself.  This  wicked  order  ia,  there- 
fore, not  from  the  pope.  I  must  preach,  because  God 
has  called  me  thereto."  So  reasoned  Savonarola  {  so  en- 
deavored he  to  reconcile  disobedience  to  the  visible  pope 
with  obedience  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Meantinte  po- 
litical affairs  took  an  unfivorable  turn  for  Savonarola. 
Charles  YIH  was  forced  to  retire  from  Italy  in  inglori- 
ous failure.  Combined  Italy  was  hostile  to  Florence 
because  of  its  alliance  with  the  French.  Also  a  pesti- 
lence and  famine  broke  out  in  Florence  (June,  1497), 
against  which  Savonarola  could  fumish  no  miracnloas 
remedy.  The  party  of  the  Medici  made  an  attempt  to 
seize  the  government;  this  failed,  and  ended  with  the 
execution  (Aug.  21, 1497)  of  five  prominent  ooen.  The 
avengers  of  their  blood  now  watched  for  8av<Hiarola*s 
life.  His  followers  now  surrounded  him  with  an*araied 
guard;  it  was  only  thus  that  he  could  reach  hb  palpit. 
The  pope,  learning  of  the  decline  of  Savonarola^s 
popularity,  excommunicated  him,  first  in  May,  1497,  and 
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tben  more  emphatically  in  October,  forbidding  all  Chris- 
tians to  have  any  interooorse  with  him,  and  threatening 
the  dty  with  the  interdict.  Savonarola,  encouraged  by 
a  fiiTorable  council  which  was  elected  Jan.  1, 1498,  as- 
cended the  cathedral  pulpit,  denied  the  charge  of  her- 
esy, declared  null  and  void  the  excommunication,  and 
appealed  from  (he  human  pope  to  the  heavenly  head  of 
the  Church.  He  also  boldly  summoned  the  crowned 
beads  of  all  Christendom  to  unite  in  calling  a  general 
cooocil,  to  depose  this  pretended  pope,  and  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  the  Church.  And  yet  Savonarola  plainly 
foresaw  the  fatal  result  to  himself  of  the  present  con- 
tesL  *'To  the  caiue  there  can  be  no  other  outcome 
than  victory;  bat  to  m«  it  will  be  death.**  An  incau- 
tiooB  step  which  Savonan^  now  took  precipitated  the 
end.  From  the  balcony  of  San  Marco  he  asked  God  to 
consume  him  with  fire  if  he  had  acted  from  unchristian 
motivesu  A  Franciscan  monk  offered  to  stand  the  or- 
deal of  fire  against  him.  Savonarola  hesitated.  An 
eolbusiastic  monk  of  San  Marco  offered  to  undergo  the 
test  in  Savonarola*s  place;  then  the  whole  body  of 
Dominicans  declared  themselves  also  ready.  Savona- 
rola consented.  The  issue  in  controversy  was  the  right- 
eousness of  Savonarola  and  the  invalidity  of  hu  exoom- 
monication.  A  monk  was  selected  from  each  order. 
Two  great  ranges  of  fire,  close  beside  each  other,  were 
prepared  on  the  great  square.  The  two  orders  of  monks 
marched  in  with  song  and  banners  through  the  iimu- 
merable  multitude;  but,  just  as  the  moment  arrived  for 
the  test,  a  violent  disagreement  arose  as  to  whether  the 
partiea  standing  the  ordeal  should  bear  the  crucifix  and 
host.  The  contest  lasted  until  evening,  when  a  violent 
run  put  out  the  remnant  of  the  fire.  The  people  dis- 
persed amid  loud  murmurs,  and  the  whole  weight  of 
thdr  displeasure  fell  upon  Savonarola.  The  fickle  peo- 
ple now  charged  him  with  being  an  impostor  and  a 
coward,  and  it  was  due  to  his  armed  guards  that  he  left 
the  spot  alive.  On  the  next  day— Palm-Sunday,  1498 
— his  enemies  besi^^  him  in  San  Marco ;  he  disdained 
earthly  weapons,  and  fell  upon  his  face  in  prayer.  As 
be  was  taken  and  conducted  to  judgment  he  was  greet- 
ed with  all  manner  of  abuse.  His  adherents  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  council,  and  a  hasty  trial  was  entered 
upon.  On  six  successive  days  he  was  dragged  forth  and 
examined  under  the  severest  tortures.  During  the  few 
days  of  bis  imprisonment  he  wrote  a  beautiful  exposi- 
tion of  the  51st  Psalm,  which  Luther  afterwards  pub- 
lished as  a  tract.  He  was  then  examined  again,  by  tort- 
ure, before  a  clerical  tribunal ;  it  was  but  a  mere  form. 
He  was  sentenced  to  be  banged  and  burned.  He  was 
thus  executed  with  and  between  two  of  his  fnends,  May 
23, 1498.  At  the  foot  of  the  scafTokl  he  had  adminis- 
tered the  encharist  to  himself  and  his  two  friends.  **  My 
hofd  was  pleased  to  die  for  my  sins;  why  should  not  I 
be  ^ad  to  give  up  my  poor  life  out  of  love  to  him  ?" 
With  soch  words  he  closed  his  eyes  upon  the  world  and 
yielded  to  the  gibbet  and  the  flames. 

The  Dooainican  order  endeavored  in  later  years  to 
cftet  bis  canonization.  Luther  said  that  God  had  al- 
ready canonized  him.  Though  not  a  dogmatic  reform- 
er in  the  tense  of  Luther,  Zwingli,  or  Calvin,  Savonarola 
yet  holds  a  most  honorable  place  by  the  side  of  Wyc- 
HlEe,  Hm%  and  Wessel,  as  a  forerunner  of  the  great  Ref- 
ormation. Monuments  were  erected  to  Savonarola  in 
San  Marco,  Florence,  in  1873,  and  in  Fenrara,  May  28, 
1875u  Savonarola  left  numerous  writings.  In  his  Tri- 
mmfkMS  Crudt  {Trioafo  Mia  Croce  [1597]),  he  tries  to 
torn  the  Church  away  from  its  modem  corruptions  to 
Ctuist  as  the  centre  of  all  moral  power.  In  his  De  Di" 
vinotm  OwmuLim.  ScienUarum  he  opposes  pagan  writers 
and  praises  the  riches  of  the  fathers.  R^xntly  (1845) 
his  sermons  {Predidu)  were  printed  at  Florence;  also 
bis  poems  (Poesse )  in  1862.  A  portion  of  his  works  was 
published  at  L3rons,  in  six  volumes,  in  1683-40.  His 
Life  baa  been  written  by  Carle  (Paris,  1842);  by  Mad- 
den (Land.  1868);  by  Perrens  (Paris,  1853,  2  vols.;  8d 
ed.  1850) ;  by  yiUari'(Florence,  1859-61, 2  vols.);  of  the 


latter,  a  French  translation  by  G.  Gmyer  (1874, 2  vols)^ 
His  eariier  biographers  were :  Buriamaochi  (died  1519), 
G.  F.  Picodella  Mirandola,  and  BartolL  Excellent  mod- 
em German  biographers  are:  Rudelbach  [A.G.],  SawO' 
narola  (Hamb.  1835) ;  Meier  [F.  K.],  Savonaroia  (Berl. 
}836);Hw^NeueProphefm{LeipB,lS5l).  See  the  his- 
torical works  of  Guicdardini,  Nardi,  Roscoe,  Machiavelli, 
Sismondi,  and  especially  Villari,  ffittory  of  Savonaroia 
(from  the  Italian,  by  Homer  [Lond.  1863, 2  vols.  8vo]); 
Madden,  Life  of  Savonarola  (Lond.  1853,  2  vols.  8vo); 
also  the  Brit.  Quarterly,  Oct.  1849 ;  Edfctie  Review,  Dec 
1853;  Christian  Bememln-anoer,  Oct.  1858;  Proi.  Epi$c. 
Review,  Oct.  1860 ;  BapOgl  Q^arterfy,  Oct  1878 ;  London 
Quar.  Rev,  July,  1856:  Methoditt  Qvar,  Rev,  Oct.  1867; 
SchafrinHerzog,/?MA£iM:yi%>.xiu,444,455.  (J.P.L.) 
Bbtot  (usually  ll'^'n,  rideh,  a  tmell  or  tcent,  as  else- 
where rendered:  oefiri,  elsewhere  ''odor;**  but  a  perfume 
is  Chald.  r'irrd,  mMth,  incense;  eifutiia',  and  a  stink 
is  Heb.  C?X2).  Besides  its  literal  sense,  this  word  is 
used  metaphoricaUy  to  imply  character  or  reputation, 
and  also  the  degrree  of  accepunce  with  which  any  per- 
son or  thing  is  received  (2  Cor.  ii,  14,  etc).  In  Matt, 
xvi,  28;  Mark  viii,  83,  ^poviio,  to  think,  is  rendered 
''savor,**  in  the  sense  of  being ^ovomf  with  (or,  as  the 
old  Saxon  use  of  the  verb  seems  to  warrant,  in  the  en- 
tirely different  signification  of  beiikf  mended;  see  Bible 
Educator,  iv,  208).  So  in  Matt,  v,  13,  fjuapaivia,  to  6f- 
come  foolish,  is  applied  to  the  loss  of  that  sharp  quality 
in  salt  by  which  it  rendera  other  bodies  agreeable  to  the 
taste.    See  Salt. 

Savory  Meat  (D*^tB9h3p,  matammim,  from  D2Ct9, 
to  taste.  Gen.  xxvii,  4  sq. ;  and  so  1^1)3713^,  maiantmSthf 
"  dainties,**  Prov.  xxiii,  3, 6).  The  patriarchal  cookery, 
like  that  of  the  modem  Arabs,  appeare  to  have  been  gen- 
erally very  simple,  but  in  dressing  a  favorite  joint  the 
latter  frequently  use  every  variety  of  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles which  they  can  procure.  "  Among  the  more  com- 
mon dishes,'*  says  Mr.  Lane,  "  are  the  following :  lamb 
or  mutton,  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  stewed  with  vari- 
ous vegetables,  and  sometimes  with  peaches,  apricots,  or 
jujubc«  and  sugar:  cucumbers,  etc;  small  gourds,  or  the 
fmit  of  the  black  or  white  egg-plant  stuffed  with  rice 
and  mince-meat,  etc;  vine-leaves,  or  pieces  of  lettuce- 
leaf  and  cabbage-leaf,  enclosing  a  similar  composition ; 
small  morsels  of  lamb,  or  lamb  and  mutton,  roasted  on 
skewers,  and  called  keeb&b;  fowls  simply  roasted  or 
boned  and  stuffed  with  raisins,  pistachio-nuts,  crambled 
bread,  and  parsley;  and  various  kinds  of  pastry  and 
other  sweets.  The  repast  is  frequently  commenced  with 
soup,  and  is  generally  ended  with  boiled  rice  mixed  with 
a  little  butter  and  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper;  or  after 
this  is  served  a  watermelon  or  other  fmit,  or  a  bowl  of 
sweet  drink  composed  of  water  with  raisins,  and  somor 
times  other  kinds  of  fruit,  boiled  in  it,  and  then  sugar, 
and  with  a  little  rose-water  added  to  it  when  cooL  The 
roeat^  having  generally  little  fat,  is  cooked  with  clarified 
butter,  and  is  so  thoroughly  done  that  it  is  easily  divided 
with  the  fingen**  {Mod,  Egyptiams,  i,  214).     See  Food. 

Savoy,  CoKFBRKNCB  OP.  See  Comferencr,  Savoy. 

Savoy,  Confession  of,  a  declaration  of  faith  and 
order  on  the  part  of  the  Independents,  agreed  upon  at  a 
meeting  in  the  Savoy  in  1658.  Chapters  i  to  xix  of  the 
Savoy  Confession  correspond  verbally  to  the  Westminster 
Confession ;  but  chapter  xx,  "  Of  the  Gospel  and  the 
Extent  of  the  Grace  thereof,**  is  additional:  "in  which 
chapter,  what  is  dispersed  and  inserted  by  intimation  in 
the  Assembly*s  confession  is  here  brought  together,  and 
more  fully,  under  one  head.**  Chapters  xxi  to  xxvii 
correspond  to  chapters  xx  to  xxvi  of  the  Westminster^ 
with  the  following  exceptions :  Clause  four  of  chapter 
XX,  clauses  five  and  six  of  chapter  xxiv,  and  the  third 
clause  of  chapter  xxvi  are  omitted;  the  third  clause  of 
chapter  xxiii  is  modified ;  and  chapter  xxv  is  materially 
altered,  a  clause  being  added  relating  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  Church.     Chapters  xxx  and  zxzi  are 


SAW  S( 

amUud;  but  the  remaining  chiptcn  cormpond.  The 
Wtilmiiuttr  bu  thirty-three  chipiera;  the  Sanoy  Ihirty- 
two. — Eadie,  Eoda-Ct/dop,  t,v,  See  Inukfuidiuict. 
Saw  (M^J-a,  mrgtrSh,  S  Sim.  xiii,  SI ;  1  Kii>f(s  vil, 
9;  lCbron.xx,3j  n'iss,  imiu£r,Isa.i,  1&;  ebewhere 
-ini,^rar,iiiIhePual',  rpiuv  uiil  irpr^ca).  The  He- 
brews knew  md  lued  not  nnljr  wuod-Mwa,  but  atone- 
tawialao  (1  Kings  rii,9;  comp.  Pliny,  xixvi,  29;  xlir, 
18),  both  being  ur  greet  aiitiquily  (KotteUini,  Monum.  ii, 
36).  Frisonera  or  war,  especially  leailcn  and  princes, 
were  aamelimes  executed  with  inin  aaws  (2  Sam.  xii,81 : 
I  ChToii.  xx,3;  coinp.Heb.xi,  87;  atidSepl.in  Amnt  i, 
8),  and  according  to  a  trailitioo  in  the  Anabutiton  Ja. 
(ed.  Uwrence,  v,  11-14),  and  in  the  Church  falhera 
(JuMin  Martyr,  Origen,  Epiphaniua,  Lactantiiu),  thie 
tBl«  berell  the  prophet  [Miah  aJan,  under  Kiuf;  Manaeaeh 
(comp.  Gesen.  Jtia.  i,  12  «q.).  Thia  terrible  punitliment 
waa  alw)  known  in  nihcr  ancient  nations,  e.g.  the  Kgyp- 
lians  (Herod,  ii,  I8!«),  the  Persians  (Cleaiis.  fm.  bi; 
HosenrollUer,  Morgml.  r,  96),  the  ThruHaiu  (VsL  Max. 


■I  Tbebts.) 
it  Egyptian  saws,  so  far  as  baa  yet  been  dis- 


splil  with  wedges  ii 
pOMible;  and  if  it  i 
■till  thinner,  tliey  wt 
sire."   Tbissimplcb 


■.a\.  EgTptluu  Saw  lu  V»K.  ' 

as  many  and  ai  thin  pieces  u 


a  found 


ed,  thoUKh  Jerome  h 


corered,  were  Bingb 

thought  to  allude  to  c 

nHidem  Oriental  saws, 

the  handle  instead  of  away  Imm  it,  lite  ours.     Jhey 

to  the  handles  by  leathern  thongs,  but  some  of  cbnee  in 
the  British  Museum  bsve  their  blades  let  into  them  like 
our  knives.  A  duublc-handol  iron  saw  has  been  fuund 
at  Nimdld ;  and  double  aawa  strained  with  a  cord,  such 
^  aa  modern  carpenters  uae,  were  in  use  among  the  RoiDans. 
In  sawing  wood,  the  Egyptians  placed  the  wooil  perpen- 
dicularly in  a  sort  o(  frame  and  cut  it  downwards.  No 
evidence  exists  of  the  uae  of  the  saw  applied  la  alone  in 
Egypt,  nor  without  iho  double-handed  saw  does  it  seem 

stonesused  in  the  Temple  (1  Kings  vii,  9;  Geaen.TAeMur. 
P.S05;  Wilkinson.  Anr.  Egjp.W,  114,  119 1  UriU  Mus. 
AVsp.  Room,  No,  6046;  Liyard,  Xin.  and  nab.  p.  195; 
Jerome,  Camm.  in  It.  ixeiii,  27),  The  saws  "under" 
or  "  in"  which  Dsvid  ia  aaid  to  have  placed  his  cap- 
tives were  of  iron.  The  expression  in  2  Sam.  xii,  31 
doea  not  necessarily  imply  torture,  but  the  word  "  cut" 


both  sidea  to 
wasteful  process  bis  continued  hi 
ecent  period,  even  where  tl>f  saw 
onntries  (Norway  and  Northera 
here  wood  ia  abundant,  under  the 
boards  thus  hewn  are  much  more 
..  ..rvBlei  cohesion  and  solidity,  Ihra 
those  Hbich  have  had  their  flbres  separated  by  the  saw. 
Ptohahly  the  jawbone  of  a  fish  suggested  the  first  idea 
of  a  saw.    So  the  Grecian  fable  states,  in  which  tht 


It  Greek  and  Roman  Saws. 


1  Chnm.  xr).     A  case  of  sawing  asunder,  bv  placing 

the  criminal  between  boards  and  then  beginning  at  tbe 

a  serpent  according  u  others),  was  led  U.  im 

filing  teeib  in  iron,  and  thus  forming  a  saw. 

However  simple  the  idea  of  such  an  inatniment,  it 

less  because  it  was  one  of  the  few  which  required  from 
the  very  first  to  be  constructed  with  iron.    Pot  this 


the  comparatively  cultivated  nations  of  Sou 
being  without  iron,  acquainted  with  its  use. 
states  thai,  *^  Id  early  periods,  the  trunks  o 


I  is  vert-  probable;  but  there  is  nothing  to  aay  for  the 
im  wbich  Ihe  Greeks  make  to  the  honor  of  this  in- 

alion.     It  does  not  appear  U 


Ibem  in  the  li 


i  for 


I  them 


if  tbe  proceedings  of  Ulyisea  in  building  his  baat,th. 
is  not  the  least  mention  of  a  saw.  although,  if  such  in 
u  iiriii;iiu.,  I  instnimenthad  been  then  known,  Cilvpao  could  as  easily 
Beckmann  |  have  supplied  it  as  she  did  the  axe.  the  adze,  the  augen, 
trees  were  |  and  whatever  else  he  required.    The  IJreeks,  prohablv. 


266.    (J.  US.) 

Sawyer,  Isaao,  i  BipiUt  miniMer,  «w 
bom  in  Hoosick,  N.  Y.,  Kov.  22,  I7T0.     He  was 
left  HI  arphin  ■[  the  iRe  or  fourleeii,  and  two 
yean  after  bound  himseiroul  Id  a  mail  who  BOoii 
■rt«r  remoTed  u,  Munktoii,  Vl,  where  Ihera  was 
liltle  or  no  reliKiouB  inHuence.      He  waa  con- 
vened in  1793,  and  became  a  Baprist,  aerTini;  in 
'                                                                                                           [be  capacity  of  deacon  until  he  tiegan  u>  preach. 
In  1797  the  Church  calle<<  upon  him  to  "  exerciae 
hii  gifi,"  but  he  delayed  a  long  lime,  becauw  of 
■  tenie  nt  his  oirn  uiiStnea*.     On  June  29, 1T99, 
I                                                                                                          ■  council  waa  called,  ami  Mr,  Sawyer  wai  or- 
''.                                                                                            dained.   He  lllleil  the  following chnrchea:  Honk- 
>=■                                                                                            Ion,  Vu,  1799-1812;  FaLttield,  Vt,  March,  1812- 
18;  Orwell, Vu,  1813-17;  Brandon, Vc,  1818-26; 
BetbeLVt.,  1825-28;  Weatpott,  N.  y„  182»-34j 
Knowleeville,  N.  Y„  1884;  and  waa  for  a  short 
lime  at  Stocktun.  N.  Y.,  and  Uwistou,  N,  Y, 
^                                                                                             He  died  SepLSO,  1847.     He  baptized  during  hia 
miniury  upwards  of  1 100  peraona.     He  waa  the 
Arst  president  of  the  Vermont  Baptist  Conven- 
tion, and  ■  friend  of  education  and  lemperanee. 
See  Spngue,  AimaU  oflht  A  ma:  Pulpil,  vi,  869. 
Sairyer,  Jamea  W.,  ■  mimater  of  the 
MetlKHlivt  Episcopal  Church,  wai  bom  in  Pal- 
myra, Me.,  Sept.  16, 1838.     He  removed  when  a 
Uodera  Egyptian  Woud-Sawyera.                              child  to  Portland,  where  he  wai  converted  at  the 
age  of  Hfleen  years.     He  was  licensed  to  preach 
Ihe  saw  received  in  ancient  time*  approiimates  it  very  I  April  19, 1862,  and  waa  received  on  trial  in  the  Maine 
nearly  to  Che  aiaic  in  which  we  cnnlinue  to  use  iL     In    Conference  in  April,  1864.      His  ministerial  life  wra 
the  Atiiiguila  iHercnlamm,  i,  pL  lOO.  there  is  an  en-  '  short,  terminating  with  death  Dec.  23, 1869.    Mr.  Saw- 
paving,  after  an  ancient  painting,  which  shows  this  in    yer  was  a  deeply  pious  man,  and  a  go™'  preacher. — 
1  rerr  interesting  manner.     Beckmann  (/wm/imu,  i, '  Momta  of  Annual  Confntma,  1870,  p.  147. 
my  has  ven-  accurately  d««ribed  it  (see  the  cut);  I      sawyer.  John.  D.D.,  an  eminent  ConRreR^iional 
-Two  gem.  (or  winged  Ciip.ds)  are  represenwil  at  the    „;„,«„  „„  (,„„,  ,t  Hebron.  Conn.,  Ocl.  9?  1765.     In 
end  of  a  bench,  wl.ich  con«,u  rfa  long  table  chat  rests    ,„,  ^e  entered  the  Revolu  ionary  arm  v,  and,  after 
I?™  ""'  '^  "^^.  '  •"^^      M"";f«»con  Eive^  from    „„.;       ^^  ^,              ,„,^  Uirtmouih  CoHegc  in 
Crmer,  .epr»en,.t,ons  of  two  Vmds  of  Mws;  one  of    j^g,,  "h^  gr,du.'le.l7;,  1786,  then  devoted  himadf 
Ibem  a  wi.houc  a  frame,  but  has  a  handle  of  a  round  |  ,h„,t™    .°^ „,^  „„.„,,! j,^; 


form;  andlheotherhaa  that  high  frame  of  wood  w 


I  theology,  and  ei 


college.     In  October,  1787,  he  accepted  a 


o  become  pastor  oi  the  Church  at  Oxford,  Coca 


ir  Btone-sawyenL  This 
u,  to  ol«rve  that  Beckmann,  following  Hiny.  cannot  '^^^^  ^  H^oTi^hl  ^Xio'n"onha7c"hu'^''relin- 
find  an  instance  of  cuUmg  stone  >v.th  «»s  earlier  than  j^^ing  the  prac.ie*  of  baptizing  children  on  what  wh 
the  4th  «ntury  RC;  overlooking  the  le«  I  Kings  l^.^^d  the  bilf-way  covenant  (^v.).  He  afterward, 
vi,9,wb«e,t.a«.i<l  that«,n,epar.aufSolomon'sp,i.ce  ^^^^  .„coe«.ivel>  pastor  of  a  Church  in  Boothbay, 
-«e  constructed  with  "cosrly  stones  according  W  Ihe  „  ;„  ,;9e  „,  „',,  Caatle  in  1806,  in  which  latter 
masore  of  hewed  s^nej,  ««,<rf  «uh  a  .™."_K.tio,  ^^  ^^  commence,!  Cravelling  in  all  direction,  as  a 
/^rtccad  Joe     See  Miichax.c.  !,„^  missionary;  of  Bangor  h,  1812,  where  he  acled 

Sawa,  in  Arabic  mythology,  is  a  female  deity,  said  both  as  prescher  and  as  schoolmaster;  and  flnsUv  of 
ts  bare  been  worshipped  by  the  Arabs  prior  to  the  Jel-  j  Garland,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  Oct.  14, 
age— a  auiement  w«.  to  be  reconciled  with  the  fact  that  I  1868.  Keligion  waa  the  supreme  governing  principle 
Ihoae  people  are  descended  from  Ishmael,  the  son  of  of  his  life,  and  for  nearly  eightv  vears  he  labored  failb- 
Abrsham  and  Hagar.— Vollroer,H'£rrer6^d.  JVyrAof-s.  v.    fully  in  bringing  souls  lo  tiod.-^j4mcr.rov^.  ynir-iotn^ 

Sawakn,  in  Caribbean  mythology,  is  the  man  who  ^^^>  P-  l^l- 
feu  caoied  fire  and  lightnings.  He  waa  very  power-  Sawyer,  SejIIIOar  B.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
W;  bat.  in  order  to  prevent  pursuit,  he  transformed  miniaier,  was  bom  in  North  Carolina  I>ec.  8, 1808.  He 
himsdr  first  inin  a  bird,  and  then  into  a  star.  The  was  converted  Ocl.  1, 1821,  under  the  ministry  of  the 
lighUimga  are  still  occasioned  by  his  blowing  the  celes- 1  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  to  which  body  he  attached 
tisl  be  lhmii(;h  a  reed,  so  that  it  darts  about  to  great  ■  himself.  In  1827  he  was  licensed  to  preach  among 
dutaooes,— Vollmer,  If  HTfert.  d  «s(Ad/.  s.  V.  |  them;  but,  dissenting  from  anme  of  their  doctrines,  he 

BawaiiUtlieKlA.  in  DindQ  mythology  (Ihe  highni :  returned  his  license,  and  removed  to  Mississtp|»,  where 
iiaiidaeti),  ta  a  aumanie  of  Parcati,  the  consort  of  he  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  1830 
Siva.  was  licensed  as  a  local  preacher.    In  1833  he  was  atl- 

Bawyor.  Cyma.  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, '  '?'»'*''  «"  ■/■«!  i"  'be  iravellinc  connection,  and  sla- 
•ss  bora  ill  I.ower  Canada  Dec  8-2, 181 1  but  the  neiit  """™  '"  Montgomery.  He  lilled  with  great  accep- 
vear  bis  parents  removed  to  IVesiera  New  York  He  '  "l*'!''/  »■"'  usefulness  many  of  the  most  important 
»«s  amverted  in  1822,  licenaed  to  preach  in  1837.  and  "barges,  until  his  death,  which  occurred  Sept.  28,  1843. 
received  into  the  Michigan  Conference,  which  then  em-  *•'■  Sswyer  was  a  man  of  mild  and  gentle  disposition. 
t»i«d  Knoi  County,  O,  where  he  teside.l.  The  range  ■*"  •  P^'"''  ^*  ""  "P*^"".'  diligent  and  affeolioiiale. 
rfbiiitiDerantlaborawa. within  the  limits  of  the  North  '■  «'»  «""™'  ".""  "marliable  for  1  heir  simplicity  and 
OWo  Conference.  He  died  at  Delaware,  0_  in  January,  \  »P'nt"«lity.  See  ^ihWm  o/CmfiremM,  ill,  593. 
IMS.    Mr.  Sawyer's  life  wu  one  of  great  excellence  i      Saxe,  Alfseii.  a  Methodist  Episcopsl  minister,  waa 
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bora  Sept,  6, 1814.  Ha  wu  DonTnUd  in  18B0,  lic(n>Fd  I  but]-,  which  vaa  uwd  u  the  paiiah  church.  Thit  it 
M  preach  in  1832,  ud  gradoiMd  M  the  Wtakj'an  L'ni-  nuurUl  evidence,  conaidering  tfa«t  it  wu  boilt  by  i 
veraity  in  1838.  The  auccefdiog  eighteen  monthi  he  I  royti  prince  in  m  town  of  ao  much  iaipoitanoe.  Thii 
wu  principal  of  Cho  MiddletowD  Prepanlory  School,  church  was  exining  in  1082,  when  a  auxie  churdi  wn 
■Her  which  he  became  principal  of  the  bigb-Khoul  in  commeooed  by  the  fathei  of  Ordeiicus  Viulia,  who 
■e  he  remained  until  1848,  when  be  was   reoorda  these  facta.    It  ia  not  impnibabk  tl 


received  on  trial  by  the  New  York  Coiife 
feiTed  U>  the  Troy  Conference,  and  appointed  to  Feny 
Street  Station,  Albany.  In  1845  be  waa  appointed  lo 
North  White  Creek,  and  in  1846.  on  account  of  declin- 
ing health,  wa>  placed  on  the  ■upennnuaieil  liat.  Ue 
died  OcL  8,  l»4fl.  Hr.Saxewasa 
■Dund  anil  pracLical  preacher,  ■  dil- 
igent and  Uburioua  paMor.  aiid  a 

reliffiun,  and  appeared  cbeerfol  and 
bappy  even  while  passing  tbrnugh 
the  vale  of  dewh.  See  Utmla  of 
Corjferotea.  \v,  181.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Saxnot,  in  Geirnan  mytholo- 
((y,  wa»  a  gixl  whoae  name  occun 
in  the  natb  taken  by  the  Saxoni 
after  their  violent  conveTHon  to 
CbriMianily  by  Chariemagne.  by 
which  tbey  renounced  the  worahip 
DfThunai  (Tbor),  Woden,  and  Sax- 
iHit.  He  ia  anppoaed  to  have  been 
the  Kod  of  war,  aiiice  tbe  word  Sax 
(Sachs),  frum  which  the  Saxoiialooic 

glo-SaKon  genealogiei  point  Ui  a  Saineat,  who  waa 
Woden's  aon.— Vollmer,  Wirlrrb.  d.  iSyihiL  a.  v. 

Saxon  Arohitectnre.     The   buildings  oT  tbe 
Anglo-Saxoni  wei«  nanally  of  wood,  rarely  of  stone  un- 
til the  llth  century,  and  consequently  we  must  not  ex- 
'       naiiia.     The  onlv 
lut  tbe  middle  of 
Ueetburst,  Ulouceaterabire;  with 
ight  remaini  at  the  mnulh  of 


\g  tbe  eariiea 

stone  churchH  of  Western  Euinpe  after  tbe  time  (rftbe 
Komana.  The  Kddi«d  art  of  building  had  become  ex- 
tinct in  all  this  pan  of  Europe,  and  almoM  extiiKt  in 


pect  to  dnd  any  great  1 
dated  example*  of  tbi 


e  of  ai 

ter,  and  Urixworth,  which  ia  poasibiy  Roman  work  re- 
atmed.  The  style  agrees  in  many  reepecta  with  that 
of  the  llth  century  on  the  Continent,  where  the  work 
has  nut  been  ornamented  with  aculpture  in  the  12th,  aa 
baa  been  vei7  frequently 


t   the  buil 


of  t 


of  the  Ana 


claaa  which  entitle  t 
Sainn  style,  ot,  more  correctly,  perbapa,  the  primitive 
English  style;  for  it  has  been  observed  that  they  are 
far  more  numeroua  in  the  Danes'  land,  or  tbe  eastern 
counties,  than  in  other  pana  of  England.  In  the  neigh- 
botbuud  of  Lincoln  and  Uainsborwigb  almoM  all  the 

partake  of  this  char- 
acter. It  has  also 
been   obeerved   I  hat 

are  more  like  the  work 
of  carpenters  than  of 
mamiis.  Such  a  tow- 
er as  that  of  Earl's 
Bartiin,  fur 


t  all  tl 


appear- 
■ing  copied 


.  probably  have  beet 
tbe  case.    Ordericui 

Vitalit,who  lived  it 


Edward  (he  Conres- 

s>ir,  built  a  vvoden 

],  NuribimpluUEhlre.    church    at    Sbrewa- 


Corbnmpton  Cburcb,  Hampshire. 
models  which  tbe  English  bad  to  copy  Inihe  Itth  ceo- 
tury  were  their  own  wooden  cburcbea.  It  was  just  ai 
that  time  that  Canute  ordered  churches  to  be  built  it 
stone  and  lime  in  all  tbe  places  where  hio  father  ot 
himaelf  had  burned  the  wooden  cbuichea  of  tlie  Ai^»- 

The  clasa  of  buildinga  referred  to  aa  being  conaidmd 


>  belong 


The  I 


is  style 


ring-bone  worl 


le  and  coarse :  the  walla  ate 
le,  sometimea  partly  of  her- 

Doui  out  tresses,  and  in  many  caaei, 
been  plaatriBd  on  the  outnide.    The 
tually  of  bewn  stones  placed  alternately 
flat  and  od  end — a  kind  of  cooauucliuu  tu  which  tbe 
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■UBC  "lang  ud  (luwt   bu  bten  giTtn ;  the  wdla  «ie    uigi 
sften  onuunenied  exunully  wiih  Oat  vertical  Wnp*  of    peci 
suae  prajecliug  iligbtly  froni  [be  taifux, 
wowlca  fnmiDg,  genenlly  ofibe  ume  "lon|f 

'  e  quoine.    On  tnven  there  are 


pUin  (Uings  or  haiiil).  SemicircuUr  arches  and  (rian- 
gW  foriDed  of  umiLar  Miipa  of  Nuae  ut  alao  sometimes 

queuily  aaaociated  with  these,  either  as  imposts,  or  as 
baia  fur  the  vertical  strips  which  aften  aUinil  abore 
[hem.  The  jambs  of  door-ways  and  other  openings  are 
vtrj  CDDiiDonly  of  "long  and  short"  work;  and  when 
impoMs  are  iBed,aa  they  generally  are,  [hey  are  usual- 

siiling  oT  plain  block*  and  sonwrimes  DHulded.  Round 
the  arch  thei«  is  very  ofken  a  [^ojeelinK  eoune  occupy- 
ing tb«  HlnatiMi  of  a  liaod-aiaulding,  which  aometinies 
stops  npon  the  imposts,  but  more  r[«|uen[]y  nms  down 
the  Jamba  u  the  ground,  Turmiug  a  kind  uf  pilaster  ou 
each  side  of  [he  opening.  It  is  uaualiy  flat,  but  iHSome- 
limes  rouEtdeit  and  occasionally  notched  on  the  edges,  as 
at  Dunham  Magna,  Norfulk  i  in  some  instance)  the  im- 
poM  u  arranged  so  as  to  (orm  a  capilal  [o  each  of  Ibene 
prtgrctjona  ou  the  jambs,  and  they  are  aomelima  pro- 
rifled  wi[h  bases  either  formed  of  plain  blocka  or  rude- 
ly Boulded.  The  arches  are  generally  plain,  but  are 
occasionallv  worked  with  rude  and  massive  miKiltliiigs, 
as  the  cbaucel-aicb  at  Wiuering  Church,  Nonbamp- 
Unshire;  aonie  arches  are  couslructed  with  bricks  (prob- 
ably all  of  them  taken  from  lonie  Roman  bulldiiig,  aaal 
Uriiworth)  <w  Ihin  atones,  and  ihese  usually  have  a 

as  U  Briirord  Church,  Wiltshire :  the  arches  are  always 
semicircular,  hut  some  small  opening*,  such  aa  doon> 
and  windows,  have  pointed  or  triangular  heads  formed 
of  two  straight  stone*  placed  on  end  upon  ibe  imposts, 
and  resting  against  each  other  at  the  lop,aa  al  Baruairk. 
'I'be  windows  are  not  large,  an<L,  when  splayed,  have 
vAen  nearly  or  quite  as  much  splay  extemalty  as  iu- 
unially.  In  belfries  and  other  lituatiuna  where  they  do 
not  t«|uire  m  be  glued,  they  arc  frequeiilly  of  twu  or 
mure  lights,  divided  by  small  shafts  or  pillans  which 
SR  very  usually  maile  like  balusters,  and  encircled  uilh 
Wml*  nf  rude  mouldlnga.  In  the  old  portion  of  MuAI- 
Inn's  Abbey,  erecud  in  the  latter  half  of  the  1 1th  cen- 
liuj.  spedntens  are  seen.  These  generally  have  capi- 
I•l^ar  impoota,  formed  of  long  sluiies  reaching  entirely 
ihrougb  the  wall;  in  some  instances  the  boluaien  are 
oblwg  in  plan,  as  in  the  tower  of  St.  Michael's  Cliurcb, 
Oiford,  and  in  others  two  are  placed  Ingitber,  one  be- 
bind  ibe  other,  ill  order  to  give  bet- 
ter support  t«  these  lung  capitals. 


exclusively  of  ihla 

l<irconstructiun,and 

ig    are  surmounted  by  pure  Norman 

■hon"   work  which  has  been  raised  upon 

ibsequently  to  the  first  erec- 


Church,  B 


Wood- 

K  I'eterborough.    This 


preponderal 


sh1i«.  UsDtS. 

>inftvorofthe  Saxon  theoryi  for, although 
lue  norman  additions  hsre  been  observed  not  to  be  re- 
markably early  in  that  style,  it  is  not  very  probable  that 
so  material  a  change  would  have  been  made  in  the  ar- 
chitecluie  unless  a  cnnsiderabla  inlerral  bad  elapsed  be- 
tween the  erection  ofllie  different  parts.  SooK  of  the 
churches  in  which  the  (iMnliaritieii  under  cotisidenlion 
sre  found  are  clearly  Normau  {and  not  early  in  the 
style),  but  it  oiay  reasonably  be  supposed  tliat  in  many 
pans  of  the  country  Ihe  Saxon  style  wnuld  have  lin- 
gered for  a  amBiderable  time  after  the  Korraan  invasion, 
and  would  have  contiiiueil  to  be  employed  (with  an  in- 
creasing admixture  of  Normau  features)  in  buildinga 


The  foUowing  ii 
pies  of  the  Saxon  i 


\  tolerably  complete  li 
!•:  CholM/p  t< 


Wlrilnw,  with  Omar 

sni;  snd  Shaft,  wl 

DeuHa  of  It 


I*  on  (ha      Belfry  Window, 
«ctlon.  Seclloa. 

'owsr,  Sompling,  Sasni. 
The  whole  of  these  pecnliaritks  ai 


with  ii 


any  o 


«ildin( 


Tal  of  them  are  to  be  found  they  a 
Sled  with  other  ^eature^  evidently  original,  which  ■ 
ilMrly  belong  tq  the  Norman  style  aa  to  prove  Ihi 
tbese  baiUing*  are  not  of  Saxon  date,  as  at  the  church 
rs  of  DagUngwonh,  GloucesterBhire,  and  SyMon.  I.ii 
eobisbife,     la  other  inatancea  the  lower  parts  of  build 


DwjtiiiTAdiRJiAii r  — Csverrdeld,  loweri  Iieri  Lavecdon, 

CVmMifaBiAfre— SI.  Benet'a  and  8L  Giles'*,  Cambrldee. 

(bn.iTBll-Tlnliiirel, 

JVr»iMiA*r«— Hep ,  east  end,  and  crriil, 

imrham  -  Moi.lts'  WeiiimooTh,  tower;  Jurrow,  walla  of 

r.Trinlljrhnrch.part 


■lead,  church ;  ( 

.■worth  Church, 
Imden,  ehorcl 


M«Y»(i-r«*frr— Dsgllnaworth  Chnrch,  e 
Deerhnrrt,  l»weri  MImden.  el 

miMAVrf-lBoaihniit  I  Corhsmpion':  Beadhoiime  Woi^ 
hy;  KhiloD  Ampneri  Llulc  Sumbonm:  KllmestoD: 


-at.  Michael's,  at  SL  Alban's. 
part  or  ihu  mined  church  in 


lAntolmnhir^^A  akltoroi 


Caillt; 

ToBhy. 


irrb:   Hes 


eoln.Hi,  PeIer'FnlO"wi'>:  at.Maiy-le-Wlgrord:  Neltlo- 
ton :  Ropsley,  pan  ofiho  west  end  i  Roihwell  i  l^snbo: 
ekellliigihurpe;  Skllllniiion,  part  of  the  chnrch:  Sprlnii. 
thorpe;  Plow,  trniiHpts;  Sw.lli.w:  Srm.n,  tower; 
Walih,  tower  sni)  chjincel-nrrh  t  Wlntenon. 
JfMfKsn— KlDgsborr,  pan  ofebniTh  (now  hidden  by  plaa- 

.W/olf-lN'Twich.  St.  JnllenV;  Beetton  Bt.  Lnwrencet 
"  im_MngnB,  chnrch  ;  Klrnhnm,  tvius  of  bishop'* 


ce;  H"we 


.:  Bfirl-B 


u.wsr;  Brijialock,  thnreh; 
liiruin,  lower  i  Or*ei|-a  Nor- 
Stow-nineMihnrchesi  Wit- 

!   Bywell    8t.  Andrew! 
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Og(/%>rdtAir«— St.  Michaere,  Oxford,  tower;  Nurthleigh, 

t4)wer. 
ShropHhire—Barrovft  cbftucel  -  arch  ;    Chnrch  Stretton  ; 

Clee ;  SiadIou  Lacey,  uave  and  tmnaept :  StotteMlon. 
SomeritetJihire—CrtiumoTe^  dotir-bead ;  Milboarne  Port. 
AfK/uZib—Burhain,  part  of  church :  Del>eDhain:  Claydou, 

Biirt  of  church;  Flixtitn;  Oonbeck,  part  of  church; 
lemiujffllone ;  llketahall;  I^istou. 

SHrrey-'A\hnry ;  Stoke  d'Abernon,  aome  portions. 

iSfMaex  —  Biahopfltoue,  church;  Biwhain,  tower;  St.  Bo- 
tolph,  chancel •  arch ;  Burwa»b;  Sumptlng,  tower; 
Worth;  Yapton. 

ITaruricJteWre— Wooten  Wawen,  snbatrncture  of  tower. 

Wiltshire  — North  Burc«>n»be,  cast  end;  Bfjtford,  north 
and  8«)uth  door^;  Brerahill,  weat  end;  Somerford 
Keynes. 

WoreeHtsrithire—WjTe  Piddle,  chancel-arch. 

yiortoAtr*— -Bard»*ey;  Kirkdnle.  west  end  and  chancel- 
arch;  Kirk  Homerton  :  Laughton-en-le-Morthen,  north 
door -way;  Multby;  Ripou  minater,  crypt,  called  Wil- 
fred's Needle;  York  Cathedral,  portion  of  crvpt  (Blox- 
bam) ;  York,  chnrch  of  St.  Mary,  Blshop-l^il]  Junior. 

— Walcott,  Sacred  ArchcBohgy^  a.  v. 

Say,  Samuel  H.,  an  English  dissenting  divine,  was 
bom  in  1675.  He  entered  as  a  pupil  in  the  academy  of 
Rev.  Thomas  Rowe,  London,  about  1692.  Finishing 
his  studies,  he  became  chaplain  to  Thomas  Scott,  Ly- 
rainge,  in  Kent,  in  whose  family  he  remained  three  years, 
lliencehe  removed  toAndover, in  Hampshire;  then  to 
Yarmouth,  in  Norfolk ;  and  soon  after  to  LowestoflT,  in 
Suffolk,  where  he  labored  for  eighteen  years.  He  was 
CO- pastor  with  Rev.  Samuel  Baxter  at  Ipswich  nine 
years,  and  succeeded  Dr.  Edmund  Calamy  in  West- 
minster in  1784.  He  died  in  1748.  He  wrote,  Sermon 
(Lond.  1736,  8vo):— Poema  and  Eitays  (ibid.  1745, 4to; 
1749, 4to). 

Baybrook  Platform,  a  confession  of  faith  and  a 
compendium  of  rules  for  the  govemmentof  the  churches, 
adopted  by  an  assembly  of  Congregational  ministers  and 
lay  delegates  convened  by  order  of  the  Legislature  of 
Connecticut,  at  Saybrook,  Sept,  9,  1708.  The  synod 
consbteil  of  sixteen  members — twelve  clerical  and  four 
lay — who  represented  the  councils  of  Hartford,  FairOeld, 
New  London,  and  New  Haven  counties.  As  to  doctrine^ 
they  adopted  for  recommendation  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  colony  the  confession  assented  to  by  the 
elders  and  messengers  assembled  at  Boston,  May  12, 
1680,  which  was  the  Savoy  Confession  with  some  small 
alterations,  adding  also  the  doctrinal  parts  of  the  West- 
minster Confession.  In  regard  to  Church  government 
and  discipline^  they  adopted  fifteen  articles,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was  to  provide  (1)  for  one  or  more  con- 
sociation* in  each  county,  with  appellate  and  final  Juris- 
diction, to  which  particular  churches  might  refer  in  dif- 
ficult cases;  (2)  for  one  or  more  associations  in  each 
county,  consisting  of  the  ministers,  who  should  meet  at 
least  twice  a  year  to  consult  on  the  common  interest  of 
the  churches,  and  to  perform  certain  other  offices,  such 
as  the  examination  and  reconHnendation  of  candidates 
for  the  ministry;  (3)  for  a  general  association^  to  be 
composed  of  one  or  more  delegates  from  each  of  the  dis- 
trict associations,  to  meet  once  a  3'ear.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  synml  were  approved  by  the  Assembly  of  the 
colony,  Oct.,  1708,  and  it  ordained  "  that  all  the  churches 
within  this  government  that  are  or  shall  be  thus  united 
in  doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline  be,  and  for  the  fut- 
ure shall  be  owned  and  acknowledged,  established  by 
law;  provided  always  that  nothing  herein  shall  be  in- 
tended or  construed  to  hinder  or  prevent  any  society 
that  is  or  shall  be  allowed  by  the  laws  of  this  govern- 
ment, who  soberly  differ  or  dissent  tVom  the  united 
churches  hereby  established,  from  exercising  worship 
and  discipline  in  their  own  way,  according  to  their  con- 
sciences." The  decrees  of  the  Say  brook  Platform,  both 
as  regards  doctrine  and  government,  are  not  binding  on 
the  churches,  but  are  only  advisory  in  their  character. 
See  Trumbull,  //ist.  of  Connecticut yyoL  i,  ch.  xix;  Con- 
gregafional  Order ;  Bacon,  Discourse  at  Norwich,  Conn., 
June,  1859. 

Sayei,  in  HindA  mythology,  is  the  daughter  of  Wis- 
wakarma,  and  prol)ably  identical  with  Sangia,    She  was 


married  to  the  son-god,  and  bore  him  Jama,  the  god  U 
the  underworld. 

Bayer,  Ezra,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epiacopd 
Church,  was  originally  a  member  of  the  Troy  Confer- 
ence, and  was  transferred  to  the  Miaaouri  Conference  in 
1850.  He  preached  at  Shelbyville^  Edina,  Memphis, 
and  Kirksville,  but,  in  1860,  he  took  a  superannuated 
relation.  He  took  up  hb  residence  near  Shelbyville, 
preaching  as  his  health  would  permit  until  the  snmmer 
of  1864,  when  he  died.  Mr.  Sayer  was  a  preacher  of  no 
common  abilities,  fulfilling  the  duties  of  hb  station  ao  as 
to  win  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact. — Minutes  of  Annual  Conf,  1865,  p.  7. 

Saying,  a  distinct  or  sustained  monotone  in  sacred 
music  analogous  to  the  old  "  saying  without  note,**  nei- 
ther singing  nor  reading. 

Sayings,  Traditional,  of  Christ.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  besides  the  words  of  Chriat  which  are 
meiitioned  in  the  gospels,  others  of  more  or  leas  signifi- 
cance were  sfioken  by  him,  and  what  John  (xx,  80 ;  xxi, 
25)  says  of  the  works  of  Christ,  we  may  equally  apply 
to  his  words.  Paul  mentions  (Acts  xx,  35)  a  saying 
of  Christ,  fiuKopiov  itrri  ^c^oi  at  ff  XofifiavHy  (L  e. 
"It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive*^,  which 
we  look  for  in  vain  in  the  canonical  goepek.  The  fol- 
lowing examples  contain  those  sayings  of  Christ  which 
the  ancient  Church  has  designated  as  such ;  and  we  pot 
them  together,  not  because  we  ascribe  them  altogether 
to  apocryphal  authors,  but  because  they  hare  no  ca- 
nonical authority  in  their  favor: 

1.  **  On  the  same  day,  having  seen  one  working  on 
the  Sabbath,  he  said  to  him,  O  man,  if  indeetl  tbon 
knowest  what  thou  doest,  thou  art  blessed;  but  if  tboo 
knowest  not,  thou  art  curseil,  and  art  a  transj^ressor  of 
the  law."  This  very  remarkable  saying  occurs  in  CocL 
D  and  in  Cod.  Gnec.  /3  Rob.  Stephani  after  Luke  vi,  4. 
Whether  or  not  these  wonis  were  originally  in  Luko*s 
Gospel,  we  cannot  decide,  but  that  they  convey  an  evan- 
gelical meaning  is  certain  (comp.  Loisell.  Opusc.  p.  20; 
Faulus  Colomesius,  Ohserration,  Sacr,  p.  143). 

2.  **  But  ye  seek  to  increase  from  little,  and  from 
greater  to  less.  When  ye  go  and  are  bidden  to  dinner 
(^etTrv^Tai),  sit  not  down  in  the  highest  seats,  leat  a 
more  honorable  man  than  thou  come,  tfnd  he  that  bade 
thee  come  and  say  to  thee.  Take  a  lower  seat,  and  yon 
be  ashamed.  But  when  thou  sit  down  in  a  lower  seat, 
and  a  less  honorable  man  than  thou  come,  then  he  that 
bade  thee  will  say  unto  thee,  Go  up  higher,  and  this  will 
be  profitable  to  thee.**  This  saying  is  also  found  in  Cod. 
D  or  Cantabrig.  and  in  some  other  codd.  after  Matt,  xx, 
28  (comp.  Griesbach,  N,  1\  ad  loc;  Tischendorf,  .V.  r. 
ad  loc.).  That  this  addition  was  well  known  may  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  Juvencus  (q.  v.),  in  bis  //u/. 
Evang,  3, 613  sq.,  has  given  it  in  the  following  veraea: 

**  At  vofi  ex  minimis  oplbus  transacendere  vnltfs, 
Bt  sic  e  snmmls  lapei  comprenditis  imoa. 
81  vos  qtibqne  vocal  coBiiie  convivia  poncna 
Coniibas  in  sammb  deviiet  ponere  membra 
QniifQue  pnpii,  veniet  forsan  si  nobills  alter, 
Turpiter  eximio  coeetnr  cedere  corna 

Snem  tnmor  inflHtfcnrdis  per  samma  locaraL 
I)  contentQS  erit  medlocria  prendere  ccana 
Inferiora  dehiiic  bI  mox  couvlva  anbibli, 
Ad  potiora  pudens  trausiblt  strata  toromm.** 

8.  "  The  Lord  says  in  the  (vospel.  If  ye  keep  not  that 
which  is  small,  who  will  give  you  that  which  is  great? 
For  I  sav  unto  vou  that  he  who  is  faithful  in  xerx  Hule 

•  •  • 

is  faithful  also  in  much."     This  is  found  by  Clem.  Rom. 
{Epist,  J I  ad  Corinth,  8 ;  comp.  Iren.  A  dr.  Hares,  ii,  64). 

4.  '*  And  Jesus  says.  For  those  that  are  sick,  I  was  sick ; 
and  for  those  that  hunger,  I  aufTered  hunger:  and  fttr 
those  that  thirst,  I  suffered  thirst,"  It  is  difficult  to  aay 
whether  this  citation,  which  is  found  by  Origen  (Com^ 
ment,  in  Matt,  tom.  xiii  [torn,  iii,  563,  ed.  De  la  Roe]\ 
can  claim  anv  originality  or  not  (comp.  Matt,  xxv,  85; 
1  Cor.  ix,  20-22). 

5,  "  Ask  great  things,  and  the  small  shall  be  added 
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noto  you ;  ask  hearenly  things,  and  the  earthly  shall  be 
•dded  unto  you.**  This  saying,  which  is  found  in  Clem. 
Akx.  (Stronu  I,  i,  416  [ed.  Pott,  ii,  488];  Orig.  De 
OraL  ii,  43;  Opp,  i,  197,  219),  seems  not  to  be  uken 
from  an  apocryphal  gospel  (comp.  Grabe,  Spicileg,  i,  14), 
or  from  an  interpolated  codex  (Fabricius,  Cod,  Apocr, 
N,  T.  L,  329),  but  has  been  freely  cited  from  Matt,  vi, 
33.  Such  license  is  often  used  in  common  life,  when 
quoting  the  sentence  of  another,  which  is  not  done  ver- 
bstiro,  but  with  such  words  as  the  circumstances  and 
the  connection  of  speech  require. 

6.  **  Show  yourselves  tried  money-changers**  (yivtcBe 
rpan^rai  Jocifioi).  Thb  saying  of  Christ,  which  is 
fouDd  in  Clement. /fomtZ.  ii,  51 ;  iii,  50;  xviii,20;  Epi- 
phan.  HiEre^  xliv,  2;  Orig.  AdJvh.  torn. xix,  8, 20,  p. 268 ; 
Jerome,  Epist.  119  (ed.  Vallars.  i,  815);  Socrates,  Hist, 
Ecd,  iii,  16,  is  first  cited  without  any  authority  (in  the 
Apostol,  Consiii.  ii,  36),  then  as  a  passage  of  Scripture 
by  Clem.  Alex.  (Strom.  I,  i,  425),  and  also  as  an  apos- 
tolic, but  more  especially  Pauline,  commandment  (comp. 
Diooya.  Alex.  ap.  Euseb.  JJisf.  Keel,  vii,  7 ;  Cyrill.  Alex. 
Ad  Jet,  ii,  56).  Under  these  circumstances,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  decide  who  the  author  of  this  saying  is. 

7.  **Let  us  resist  all  iniquity,  and  hold  it  in  hatred,** 
quoted  as  the  words  of  Christ  by  Bamal>as  {Eput.  Ca- 
tJmlica,  4) ;  and  ibid,  7  we  read, "  They  who  wish  to  see 
me  and  lay  hold  of  my  kingdom  must  receive  me  by 
affliction  and  aaffering.** 

8.  **  If  only  one  of  Israel  will  repent,  and  believe  in 
God  through  my  name,  his  sins  shall  be  foi^iven.  Af- 
ter twelve  years  go  ye  into  the  world,  lest  one  should 
lay,  We  hare  not  heard.**  In  Clem.  Alex.  (Strom,  [ed. 
Pou],  vi,  762),  Peter  quotes  these  words  as  those  of 
the  Lord,  and  Eosebius  (fJist.  EeeUv,  18)  mentions  this 
command  of  Christ,  iwi  iwduea  iTtai  /t^  ;(u;pur^^vai 
r^  'UpotfoaXrifi, 

9.  **  The  Lord  said,  Should  yon  be  with  roe  gathered 
in  my  bosom,  and  not  do  my  commandments,  I  will  cast 
Toa  ofl^  and  say  to  you.  Go  from  roe,  I  know  you  not 
whence  you  are,  workers  of  iniquity.**  This  we  read  in 
Clem.  Rom.  (Epist,  ad  Corinth,  ii,  4).  In  the  same  epis- 
tle (6),  we  r^d, 

10.  ''The  Lord  aaith,  Te  shall  be  lambs  in  the  midst 
oTwolvea.  But  Peter  answered  him.  What,  then,  should 
the  wolves  tear  in  pieces  the  lambs?  Jesus  said  to  Pe- 
ter, Let  not  the  lambs  fear  the  wolves  after  they  are 
d^;  and  do  yoa  fear  not  those  who  kill  you  and  can 
do  nothing  to  you  \  but  fear  him  who  after  you  are  dead 
hath  power  over  soul  and  body  to  cast  them  into  hell- 
fire.**  While  there  is  some  resemblance  in  this  narra- 
tive with  Matt.  X,  16,  28 ;  Luke  xii,  4,  5,  yet  the  whole 
manner  of  this  conversation  betrays  too  much  its  apoc- 
irphal  origin. 

U.  **  Keep  the  flesh  pure  aijd  the  soul  unspotted,  that 
ye  may  receive  (dwoXoj3iyre;  not  as  some  read,  drroXa- 
^/icv,  **  that  we  may  receive**)  eternal  life"  (Epist,  8). 

11  **Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  said.  In  whatsoever  I  may 
find  yon,  in  this  will  I  also  judge  you.**  This  saying, 
which  b  found  in  Justin.  Mart.  (^DiuL  c.  Tryph,  [ed. 
Marao«J,pw  143),  is  ascribed  by  Clem.  Alex.  (QniM  Dives 
SaUttMrj  §  40)  to  Csod;  by  Johannes  Climacus  (in  Scala 
Paraditij  vii,  p.  159.  and  in  the  Vita  B.  A  ntonU,  c.  15,  in 
VitttPatrum^  p.  41)  to  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (comp.  Ezek. 
til,  3,  8 ;  xviii,  80 ,  xxiv,  14 ;  xxxiii,  20,  with  Fabri- 
dos,  Cod.  Apocr.  i,  333).  A  comparison  of  the  passages 
in  Ezekiel  will,  however,  prove  that  these  parallels  are 
inndBdent,  and  some  apocryphal  gospel  is  probably  the 
aathority  for  thia  saying. 

18.  **The  davs  will  come  in  which  vines  shall  spring 
D{»,  each  having  ten  thousand  stocks,  and  on  each  stock 
ten  thousand  branches,  and  on  each  branch  ten  thousand 
•boot«,  and  on  each  shoot  ten  thousand  bunches,  and  on 
each  bunch  ten  thousand  grapes,  and  each  grape  when 
prcmid  shall  give  five-and- twenty  measures  of  wine. 
And  when  anv  saint  shall  have  seized  one  bunch,  an- 
other  shall  cry,  I  ana  a  better  bunch ;  take  roe ;  through 
me  bUss  the  Lord.    Likewise  also  be  said  that  a  grain 


of  wheat  shall  produce  ten  thousand  ears  of  com,  and 
each  grain  of  wheat  shall  produce  ten  pounds  of  fine 
pure  flour;  and  so  all  other  fruits  and  seeds  and  each 
herb  according  to  its  proper  nature.  And  that  all  ani- 
mals, using  for  food  what  is  received  from  the  earth, 
shall  live  in  peace  and  concord  with  one  another,  subject 
to  men  with  all  subjection.  And  when  Judas  the  traitor 
believed  not,  and  asked.  How,  then,  shall  such  produc- 
tions proceed  from  the  Lord  ?  the  Lord  said,  They  shall 
see  who  shall  come  to  these  times.**  This  narrative  of 
the  millennium  Irensus  {Adv,  Hares,  v,  33)  describes  as 
delivered  by  John  to  Pap'ias.  Since,  however,  this  tra- 
dition belongs  to  Papias,  whom  Eusebius  (Uist,  Ecci.  iii, 
39)  describes  as  an  avlpa  trpucpdv  rCv  vovvy  we  roust 
deny  from  the  very  beginning  the  authority  of  Christ 
as  having  uttered  these  words.  Besides,  the  whole  tenor 
of  this  narrative  so  conilicts  with  the  dignity  contained 
in  all  the  words  of  Christ,  that,  without  the  least  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  we  can  ascribe  to  it  an  apocryphal  origin. 
The  description  of  the  roillenniuro  reminds  us  of  the 
Rabbinic  representations  of  the  saroe,  especially  as  we 
find  it  in  the  Jalhit  Shimoni  (foL  7,  col.  1,  No.  20),  and 
which  is  too  trivial  to  be  translated.  A  Gerroan  trans- 
lation is  given  by  Eisenmenger  {Entdecktes  Jiuienlhum, 
ii,  309  sq.).  An  exaroination  of  the  Koran  (sur.  18, 32; 
37, 49 ;  38,  53 ;  56,  38,  etc.)  will  also  show  that  the  Mo- 
haroroedan  representation  of  Paradise  is  less  sensual  than 
that  given  above  from  a  Christian  source. 

14.  Pseudo-Lin  us  (Dt  Passione  Petri;  comp.  Fabrici- 
ns.  Cod.  Apocr,  N,  T,  i,  835,  775)  quotes  a  mystical  say* 
ing  of  the  Lord :  "  Unless  ye  turn  your  right  into  the 
left  and  the  left  into  the  right,  and  that  which  is  above 
into  that  which  is  below,  and  that  which  is  before  you 
into  that  which  is  behind,  ye  will  not  know  the  king- 
dom of  God.** 

15.  ^  The  Lord  being  asked  by  Salome  when  his  king- 
dom will  come,  said.  When  the  two  shall  be  one,  and 
that  which  is  without  as  that  which  is  within,  and  the 
male  with  the  female  neither  male  nor  female.'*  This 
quotation,  which  is  found  by  Clem.  Koro.  {Epist.  ad  Co- 
rin/h.  12),  is,  according  to  Clem.  Alex.  (Strom,  [ed.  Pott], 
iii,  553),  taken  from  the  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians.  From 
the  same  gospel,  Clem.  (lUdd.  p.  532)  has  preserved  the 
following  conversation  of  Christ  with  Salome: 

16.  ^  When  Salome  asked  the  Lord,  How  long  shall 
men  die?  he  said,  As  long  as  women  bear  children. 
Then  Salome  answered,  I  have  done  well  that  I  did 
not  bear  (coXw^  ovv  ivroifjoa  pr^  rtKovaa);  but  the 
Lonl  replied.  Thou  roayest  eat  of  every  herb,  but  of  that 
which  has  bitterness  do  not  eat.**  And  further  on  (p.  540) 
he  states,  "  I  am  come  to  roake  an  end  to  the  works  of 
the  woroan — of  the  woman,  viz.  the  lust;  to  the  works, 
viz.  to  the  birth  and  death.** 

17.  "  He  that  wanders  shall  reign,  and  he  that  reigns 
shall  rest'*  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i,  453),  from  the  Hebrew 
Gospel. 

18.  "I  came  to  pnt  an  end  to  sacrifices ;  and  unless  ye 
cease  from  sacrificing,  God's  anger  will  not  cease  from 
you"  (Evang,  Ebion,  ap.  Epiph.  Hares,  xxx,  16). 

19.  ^'  My  mystery  is  fur  me  and  for  the  sons  of  my 
house**  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v,  684). 

20.  *'In  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
Saviour  himself  says.  Just  now  roy  roother,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  took  me  by  one  of  my  hairs,  and  bore  me  away 
to  the  great  mountain  Thabor."  This  ver>'  singular 
saying  is  quoted  by  Origen,  in  Jonrm.  tom.  ii  (ed.  De  la 
Rue,  iv,  64) ;  Jerome,  Comment,  in  Jes,  11,  2,  lib.  ii;  in 
Afichamf  vii,  6.  That  the  Holy  Ghost  should  be  present- 
ed here  as  a  genus /emininum  must  not  be  looked  for  in 
the  Gnostic  idea  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  female  principle 
(corop.  Fabricius,  Cod.  Apocr.  i,  362  sq.),  but  finds  its 
explanation  in  the  words  of  Jeroroe  (Comment,  in  Jes. 
40,  11),  ''Neroo  autem  in  hac  parte  scandalizari  debet, 
quod  dtcatur  apud  Hebneos  spiritus  genere  feroinino, 
cum  nostra  lingua  appellatur  genere  roasculino,  et  Grseco 
sermone  neutro;  in  divinitate  enira  nullus  est  sexus." 

21.  "Never  be  joyful  except  when  ye  shall  look  oa 
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your  brother  in  love" — to  from  the  Hebrew  Gospel  by 
Jerome  {Comment,  ad  Ephes,  v,  4). 

See  Grabe,  Sjncilegium,  i,  12  aq.;  Fabridua,  Codex 
Apocr,  N.  T.  i,  821  aq, ;  Komer,  JJe  Sermombue  Christi 
dypd^oig  (Lipa.  1776) ;  Hoffmann,  Iku  Leben  Jew  nach 
den  Apohypken  (ibid.  1851),  p.  817  aq.;  Weatoott,  In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  the  Gospeli  (Boatoo,  1867), 
p.  445  aq.     {K  P.) 

BayutBhiam,  in  Hindii  mythology,  ia  a  degree  of 
blessedness  or  godliness  which  relievea  man  from  the 
necessity  of  being  bom  again  on  earth.  It  may  be  at- 
tained by  solitude,  virtue,  and  aelf-examination,  and  is 
at  all  times  assured  to  such  Brahmina  aa  become  Yogis, 
their  state  being  so  exalted  aa  to  make  them  more  than 
equal  to  the  g<Kis  and  to  exempt  them  from  every  form 
of  trial— VoUraer,  Wdrterb,  d,  MythoL  a.  v. 

Sazoma,  in  Lamaism,  is  one  of  the  two  legal  wives 
of  Cio  Cuticiva  or  Xaka,  the  aecond  person  in  the  trini- 
ty of  Lamaism. 

Scab  (3*7^^  gardbf  Dent,  xxviii,  27 ;  elaewhere 
**  acurvy,"  a  diseased  scurf  on  the  akin ;  HH^Op,  mis- 
pdchath^  Lev.  xiii,  6, 7, 8 ;  a  harmleaa  cutaneous  erup- 
tion; nn^D,  sappdchaih,  ver.  2;  xiv,  56,  the  mange 
in  the  hair  causing  it  to  fall  out;  kindred  with  these 
last  two  ia  n^^  for  TV^X^,  saphdch^  to  "smite  with  a 
acab,"  Isa.  iii,  17,  Le.  premature  baldneaa;  nigls^,  yaUe- 

phetk,  Lev.  xxi,  20;  xxii,  22,  an  itching  or  tetter  in  the 
akin).     See  Diskasb;  Lkprosy. 

Scabbard  O^rii  tdar^  Jer,  xlvii,  6 ;  elaewhere 
"sheath").    See  Sword. 

Scseus,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  one  of  the  twelve 
sons  of  Hippocoon,  who  expelled  Icarius  and  Tyndareus 
from  Lacediemon,  but  were  afterwarda  themselves  over- 
come and  slain  by  Hercules. 

Scaffold  Oi^S,  kiydr,  2  Chron.  vi,  18;  elaewhere 
uaed  of  the  "  laver**  and  "  pans"  for  the  sacred  service), 
a  platform  or  pulpit  (q.  v.)  for  public  speaking ;  proba- 
bly raised  from  the  floor,  but  whether  round  (as  the 
name  would  seem  to  denote)  or  square  (aa  the  dimen- 
aions  would  imply)  is  uncertain. 

Scala  Santa  (Ital.  for  holy  sta%r\  a  celebrated 
staircase,  consisting  of  twenty-eight  white  marble  steps, 
in  a  liule  chapel  of  the  Church  of  St.  John  Lateran  at 
Rome.  Ruroanists  assert  that  this  is  the  staircase 
which  Christ  several  times  ascended  and  descended 
when  he  appeared  before  Pilate,  and  that  it  was  carried 
by  angels  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome.  Multitudes  of  pil- 
grims creep  up  the  steps  of  the  Scala  Santa  on  their 
knees  with  roses  in  their  hands,  kissing  each  step 
as  they  ascend.  On  reaching  the  top,  they  repeat  a 
prayer.  The  performance  of  this  ceremony  is  regarded 
as  being  particularly  meritorious,  entitling  the  de- 
vout pilgrim  to  plenary  indulgence.  It  was  while  thus 
ascending  these  holy  stairs  that  Luther  thought  he 
heard  the  words  "The  just  shall  live  by  faith,"  and, 
mortitietl  at  the  degradation  to  which  his  superstition 
had  broughr  him,  fled  from  the  spot. 

Certain  churches  in  England  bad  similar  staircases, 
which  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  affording  competition 
for  a  visit  to  Rome — at  Westminster  Abbey,  in  1504; 
St.  Mary's  Chapel,  at  Boston ;  St.  Mary's  Chapel  in  the 
Austin  Canons'  Church,  Norwich ;  and  at  Windsor,  with 
a  college  often  priests,  until  1504. 

Scale :  1,  of  ashes  (n^jDi^g,  kaskeseth,  Lev.  xi,  9, 
10, 12;  Deut.  xiv,  10;  Ezek.  xxix,  4;  so  of  the  lamina 
of  a  coat  of  "  mail,"  1  Sam.  xvii,  5) ;  similarly  Xhciq  (a 
Jlake)  of  incrustations  from  the  eyes  (Acts  ix,  18) ;  but 
in  Job  xli,  16  (Heb.  7)  the  scaly  armor  of  the  crocodile 
ia  figuratively  denoted  (O'^Hfl  '^I5'^ll«,  strong  ones  of 
shields,  A.  V.  "scales") ;  2,  of  bahinces  (obo,  p4Us,  in 
the  sing,  only,  "weight,"  Prov.  xW,  11 ;  "scales,"  Isa. 
xl,  12;  always  associated  with  D^StKQ,  the  balance 


proper) ;  8,  aa  a  rerb,  to  scaie  the  walls  of  a  titj  (t1^, 

olah,  Prov.  xxi,  22,  to  go  up,  aa  elaewhere  ofken).   bee 
Laddkr. 

Before  the  introdaction  of  ooina,  balances  were  of  the 
utmoet  importance  for  the  weighing  of  gold  and  aihre 
in  every  commercial  tranaaction  (GeiLxxiii,  16;  xliii. 
21 ;  laa.  xlvi,  6 ;  Jer.  xxxii,  9),  ao  that  a  balance  was  re> 
quired  to  be  of  exquisite  delicacy.  Allusiooa  to  this 
are  found  in  Isa.  xl,  15 ;  Ecclua.  xxviii,  29, "  amall  dust  of 
the  balance,"  "  a  little  grain  of  the  balance  ;**  and  all  d»> 
honesty  in  the  treatment  of  the  scales  ia  sternly  forbki- 
den  and  denounced  (Lev.  xix,  85 ;  Hoa.  xii,  7 ;  Amos  nil, 
5 ;  Mic  vi,  11 ;  Prov.  xi,  1 ;  xvi,  11).  Hence  aroae  tbt 
Rabbinic  rule  that  the  scales  should  be  made  of  roarbte 
which  could  not  wear  away.  The  above  term  obB,f#- 
les  (rendered  "  weight"  Prov.  xvi,  11  [Sept.  poTti]*  and 
"acales"  laa.  xl,  12  [Sept.  tnoBfioi:]),  ia  aaid  by  Kimchi 
(on  Isa.  xxvi,  7)  to  be  properly  the  beam  of  the  balance. 
In  his  Lexicon  he  says  it  is  the  part  in  which  the 
tongue  moves,  and  which  the  weigher  holds  in  his 
hand.  Gesenius  (Thesaur,  s.  v.)  auppoaed  it  was  i 
steelyard.     That  the  steelj'ard  was  an  inveotioo  known 


TVtttitio,  or  Steelyard.    (From  the  Moaenm  of  the  Capittd 

at  Rome.) 

to  the  ancients  is  certain,  for  specimens  of  them,  elab> 
orately  adorned,  have  been  fonnd  at  Pompeii  and  Her^ 
culaneum  {Mus,  Borbon,  i,  55).  Still  it  was  probably 
not  known  until  the  Roman  »ra,  and  indeed  ia  said  to 
have  been  called  Tnitina  Campana,  from  its  inventkm 
in  Campania  (Smith,  Diet,  ofCUiss,  Ant.Kv,*^  Trutina"). 
No  traces  of  its  use  have  been  found  either  in  the  tombs 
or  temples  <»f  Egypt  or  Assyria,  and  this  is  a  auiBdent 
proof  that  the  instrument  was  unknown  in  those  coon- 
tries.  Hence  there  is  no  evidence  that  thia  inatrament 
was  known  to  the  Hebrews.    Of  the  material  of  whkh 


Ancient  Aaayrian  Scalea.    (Fmm  the  acalptnres  at 

sabad.) 
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the  balanoe  wa0  made  we  have  no  inforamtioii.    See 
Balamcb. 

It  is  thought  that  the  Jews  knew  the  constellation 
Libra  as  one  of  the  ugns  of  the  xodiac  (2  Kings 
zxiii,  5 ;  Job  xxxviii,  8*2).     See  A8TB02«OJiY. 

*  Scaliger,  Joseph  Justus,  son  of  Julius  Ciesar  Scal« 
iger,  a  learned  critic,  and  his  rival  in  learning  and  ar- 
nigtnce,  was  bom,  in  1540,  at  Agen,  and  was  educated 
at  the  college  of  Bordeaux,  and,  tiiudly,  by  his  father 
snd  Tumebus.  Languages  he  acquired  with  wonder- 
ful ease,  and  is  said  to  have  been  master  of  no  less  than 
thirteen.  His  friends  denominated  him  **an  ocean  of 
Bcience,"  and  **  the  masterpiece  of  nature."  He  died  in 
1609,  professor  of  belles-lettres  at  Leyden.  His  works, 
must  of  which  are  commentaries  on  the  classics,  are  nu- 
merous. Of  his  other  productions,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  is  the  treatise  De  EmendaHone  Temporum, 

Scall  (invariably  pns,  nSthek,  the  nuxngt^  or  dis- 
eased falling-out  of  the  hair  of  the  head  or  beard,  Lev. 
xiii,  SO  8q.>     See  Lkprosy.     . 

Scalp  OP^,  kodkddf  Psa,  xlviii,  21;  "pate,"  Psa. 
vii,  16;  the  croicn  of  the  head  [as  elsewhere  rendered], 
10  called  from  the  partmy  of  the  hair  at  that  spot). 

Scamander,  in  Greek  mythology,  waa  (1)  a  son 
of  Ooeaiius  and  Tethys,  a  river-god  in  Troas,  originally 
Dsmed  XanUuu,  He  married  the  nymph  Idaea,  and 
became  the  father  of  Teucer  and  GLaucia.  Hector's 
aoD,  ordinarily  called  Astyanax,  bore  the  appellative 
ScamaDdrius,  derived  from  the  name  of  this  deity.  (2) 
A  nephew  of  the  above,  the  son  of  Glaucia  and  Deima- 
cbus. 

Soamandrodlcd,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the 
name  occasionaUy  given  to  CaUfce,  the  mother  of  Cyo- 

DUS. 

ScamiUi,  plain  blocks  or  subplinths,  placed  under 
columns,  statues,  etc,  to  elevate  them.  They  differ 
from  ordinary  pedestals  in  having  no  mouldings  about 
ihem,  and  in  being  usually  of  smaller  size. 

Scandinavia,  a  large  peninsula  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  on 
the  west  by  the  Atlantic,  North  Sea,  Scager  Rack,  Cat- 
tegat,  and  Sound ,  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  Baltic 
S^  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  Finland,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  an  isthmus  325  miles  wide.  This  peninsula 
includes  the  two  kingdoms  Norway  (q.  v.)  and  Sweden 
(q.  v.).  The  ancient  Scandinavia,  or  Scandia,  included 
Northern  Denmark  as  well  as  the  peninsula  that  still 
retains  the  name.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Pliny,  who, 
unaware  that  the  peninsula  was  attached  to  Finknd  on 
the  north,  considered  Scandinavia  as  ao  island. 

Scandinavian  Architecture.  Many  of  the 
earlier  Norwegian  and  Swedish  cathedrals  were  built 
by  English  or  French  workmen.  There  were  six  basil- 
icM  in  Norway,  with  towers  at  the  end  of  the  choir- 
aides.  In  Denmark  there  are  eight  round  churches 
and  one  octagonal.  Koeskilde,  Kibe,  and  Thonager 
are  apeidal ;  but  the  general  characteristics  of  the  Dan- 
bb  churchee  are  a  square  east  end,  and  an  immense 
south  porch  and  parvise.  The  wooden  churches  of  Nor- 
way are  probably  of  Byzantine  origin,  the  plans  having 
been  brought  back  by  the  Varangians. — Walcott,  Sa- 
end  Arckoiology,  s.  v. 

Scandinavian  Mythology.    See  Norse  My- 

THOUKSr, 

Scandinavian  Versions.—!.  The  Norse  or  Ice- 
lamtic^—The  first  ve^on  into-  this  language  was  made 
by  Oddur  Gotshalkson,  son  of  a  bishop  of  Holum,  in 
Icdand.  He  attended  the  lectures  of  Luther  and  Me- 
lanctbon,  and  on  bis  return  to  Iceland  entered  upon  a 
tnulation  of  the  Scriptures.  To  avoid  persecution,  he 
oommeQced  his  work  in  a  small  cell  in  a  cow-house,  and 
completed  the  New  Test,  in  1539.  Finding  it  difficult, 
from  the  state  of  public  opinion,  to  print  it  in  Iceland, 


he  sailed  for  Denmark,  and  published  it  at  Copenhagen, 
under  the  patronage  of  Christian  II L  The  translation, 
made  from  the  Vulgate,  corrected  in  some  cases  accord- 
ing to  Luther's  translation,  was  published  in  1540.  From 
thb  time  on,  parts  of  the  GUI  Test,  were  pubhsbed, 
until  at  length,  in  1584,  the  entire  Bible  was  printed  in 
Icelandic  at  Holum.  The  work  was  conducted  by  God- 
brand  Thorlakson,  bishop  of  Holum,  and  has  been  called 
^  a  faithful  mirror  of  Luther's  German  version ;"  and,  on 
account  of  the  purity  of  its  diction,  it  is  still  held  in 
high  esteem.  In  1609  a  revised  edition  of  the  New 
Test,  was  published  by  bishop  Gudbrand  at  Holum,  with 
the  title  Thcui  Nyia  TestantentutUf  a  Jslendsku  j^/'etsied 
og  lesid  epter  tkeita  riettvstu  Utltffgittgum,  tern  (ii  kafa 
feingiH  (pientad  a  Holum  i  Hialkadal,  anno  MDCIX). 
In  1644  a  revised  edition  of  the  entire  Bible  was  pub- 
lished by  Thorlak  Skuleson,  the  grandson  of  Gudbrand, 
and  his  successor  in  the  episcopate.  In  1728  another 
edition  was  published,  under  the  inspection  of  Stein 
Jonson,  bishop  of  Holum.  Following  the  Danish  Bible 
too  closely,  this  edition,  on  account  of  Danicisms,  was 
found  to  be  scarcely  intelligible  to  the  Icelanders,  and 
hence  never  obtained  much  circulation.  In  1747  a  fourth 
edition,  according  to  the  text  of  1644,  was  published  at 
Copenhagen;  a  fifth  in  1750;  a  sixth  in  1807,  chiefly 
at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society; 
and  a  seventh  in  1818  by  the  same  society,  and  often 
since.  Since  the  year  1868  a  revised  edition  of  the 
New  Test,  and  Psalms  has  been  circulated  by  the  Brit- 
bh  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  in  1867  the  entire 
revised  Bible,  which  is  now  in  circulation,  left  the  press 
at  the  expense  of  the  same  society. 

2.  Danith,  —  The  earliest  translation  of  any  portion 
of  the  Scriptures  into  Danish  is  contained  in  a  MS.  pre- 
served in  the  Royal  Library  of  Copenhagen,  supposed 
to  have  been  written  in  the  Idth  or  beginning  of  the 
14th  century.  It  proceeds  no  further  than  the  second 
book  of  Kings.  In  1515,  Pedereen,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  Lutheran  clergyman  in  Zealand,  published 
at  Paris  a  Danish  version  of  the  Gospels  and  Fpistles 
appointed  to  be  read  in  churches.  It  was  reprinted  at 
Leipsic  in  1518.  The  whole  New  Test.,  Det  A>s  Testa- 
mentej  was  translated  by  Hans  Mikkelsen,  sometimes 
called  John  Michaelis,  and  published  at  Leipsic  in  1524, 
and  reprinted  at  Antwerp  in  1529.  This  version  was 
executed  by  the  command  and  under  the  patronage  of 
Christian  IL  An  improved  edition  of  Mikkelsen's  New 
Test,  was  published  by  Pedersen  in  1529  at  Antwerp, 
and  republished,  with  the  Psalms,  in  1581.  In  1550  the 
whole  Bible  was  published  in  Danbh  at  Copenhagen. 
This  translation  was  undertaken  at  the  su^^estion  of 
Bugenhagen,  the  celeln'ated  Reformer,  who  had  been  in- 
vited to  the  court  of  Copenhagen  to  assist  in  the  cor- 
rection of  ecclesiastical  abuses.  A  revision  of  the  entire 
version  was  undertaken  in  1586  by  the  command  of 
Frederick  II,  which  was  published  in  1589,  with  Iai- 
ther's  notes,  under  the  title  BUblia  det  er  den  ganiske 
keUige  Scr^^  paa  Damke  iyen  offverseet  oc  prentet  ef- 
ter  salige  oc  Uoglojfiige  Ikukommelse,  K<mg  Fredericks 
den  IJ  Befalning,  Met  Register,  alU  I),  Lutheri  For- 
talei'f  hems  Udlegning  i  BroMen,  oc  Viti  Theodori  Sum- 
maiier  (prentet  i  Kjobenhavn  aflT  Mati  Vingaardt, 
anno  1589,  foL).  In  1604  king  Christian  lY  appoint- 
ed Dr.  Resen,  bishop  of  Zealand,  to  superintend  a  fresh 
revision  of  the  Scriptures,  which  was  published  in  1607, 
with  the  title  BiUia  pcta  Banske,  etc  In  1683  an 
edition  from  the  revised  text  of  1589  was  published 
at  Copenhagen— ^ftfr/ta  det  er  den  ganiske  heUige  Scrifi, 
etc. — and  in  1647  a  revised  edition  from  Rosen's  Bible, 
designated  *'  Swaning's  Bible,"  so  called  after  the  cor- 
rector Hans  Swaning,  archbishop  of  Zealand,  was  pub- 
lished, which  was  again  edited  in  1670.  In  1714  a  Col- 
lege of  Missions  was  established  at  Copenhagen,  which 
issued  several  editions  of  the  Scriptures  according  to 
Swaning's  text:  one  in  1717,  a  second  in  1718,  followed 
in  1722  by  a  third,  and  in  1728  by  a  fourth  issue.  In 
1728  the  mission  press  was  destrpyed  by  fire,  and  the 
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Orphan  House  then  obtained  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  printing  the  Danish  Bible;  and  several  editions 
were  published  by  that  institution  between  the  years 
1732  and  1745.  In  the  meantime  efforts  were  made 
to  obtain  a  more  correct  and  faithful  edition  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  in  1748  the  committee  appointed  by 
royal  authority  published  a  revised  New  Test.;  and 
since  that  time  numerous  other  editions  were  printed 
before  the  formation  of  the  Danish  Bible  Society  in 
1814.  In  the  year  1810  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  printed  an  edition  of  the  Danish  New  Test, 
from  the  Copenhagen  edition  of  1799,  the  press  being 
superintended  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Rosing,  minister  of 
the  Danish  church  in  London.  A  second  edition  was 
published  in  1814.  In  the  following  year  another  revi- 
sion of  the  Bible  was  commenced  at  Copenhagen  by 
royal  authority.  Bishop  Muenter,  together  with  five 
learned  professors,  constituted  the  commission  of  revi- 
sal;  and  in  1819  an  edition  of  the  New  Test.,  as  cor- 
rected and  revised  by  them,  was  published,  followed  by 
a  f(»urth  edition  of  the  entire  Bible  in  1824.  The  com- 
mittee of  the  Danish  Bible  Society  has  been  engaged 
for  several  years  past  in  the  task  of  revising  the  Danbh 
Old  Test,,  and  in  1871  a  thoroughly  revised  text  of  the 
Danish  Bible  was  published,  which  has  also  been  adopted 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  facili- 
ties for  the  circulation  of  the  Protestant  Bible  in  the 
kingdom  of  Denmark  have  within  recent  years  been 
greatly  increased  by  an  arrangement  happily  come  to 
between  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  of  Lon- 
don and  the  Orphan  Institution  at  Copenhagen,  which 
latter  body  possesses  by  law  the  exclusive  right  to  print 
the  Scriptures  within  the  Danish  realm.  Prior  to  1855 
all  editions  of  the  Scriptures  produced  at  Copenhagen 
were  accompanied  by  the  Apocni'pha  and  explanatory 
notes,  and  hence  the  Bible  Society  was  by  its  rules  pre- 
cluded from  taking  any  part  in  their  circulation.  In 
that  year,  however,  at  the  instance  of  the  London  so- 
ciety, the  directors  of  the  Orphan  House  agreed  to  pro- 
duce the  New  TesL  free  from  all  notes  and  Apocryphal 
references.  The  concession  thus  happily  obtained  was 
at  once  acted  on,  and  an  edition  of  10,000  Danish  New 
Testaments  was  produced  for  the  London  society  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Copenhagen  Orphan  Institution,  and 
passed  into  rapid  circulation.  In  1859  a  subsequent 
edition  of  5000  was  found  necessary  to  meet  the  demands 
made  upon  the  society's  agency,  which  increase  from 
year  to  year.  As  to  the  circulation  of  the  entire  Bible^ 
without  Apocrypha  and  explanatory  notes,  the  society 
was  prevented  from  doing  so  until  1872,  when,  after 
many  negotiations,  permission  was  obtained  to  circulate 
Bibles  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  society, 
but  with  the  conditions:  l.That  the  summaries  and  the 
references  to  parallel  passages  (with  the  exception  of 
those  which  relate  to  the  Apocryphal  books)  which  are 
found  in  the  editions  of  the  Orphan  House  be  also  in- 
serted in  the  editions  published  by  the  society  in  Den- 
mark. 2.  That  the  title-page  of  these  editions  be  as 
follows:  /iibeleti  elUr  den  Hellige  Skrifty  mdeholdende 
det  Gamle  og  det  Nye  Tesiamentea  Kattonifhe  Bdger 
("The  Bible,  or  the  Holy  Scriptures,  containing  the 
Canonical  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments").  8. 
The  fee  to  be  paid  to  the  Orphan  House  is  provisionally 
fixed  at  one  mark  for  each  copy.  We  liave  state<l  above 
that  the  reviseil  Danish  text  which  was  published  in 
1871  has  also  been  adopted  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  This  was  done  after  those  marginal  ren- 
derings which  savor  of  "  note  or  comment"  had  been 
stricken  our.  The  annual  report  of  1874  stated  the  fact 
that  "  the  first  edition  of  the  revised  Danish  Bible  has 
left  the  prms,  the  proofs  ha\nng  been  read  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Plenge.  This  is  the  first  edition  of  the  complete 
Bible  printed  by  the  Orphan  House  at  Copenhagen  di- 
rectlv  for  the  societv." 

3.  Norwfffian, — Although  the  Norwegian  and  Danish 
Bibles  were  originally  the  same,  yet  the  revisions  of 
later  times  have  made  them  different.    Since  about  18G0 


the  Norwegian  Bible,  with  slightly  revised  text, 
published  both  by  the  Norwegian  and  the  British  Kbit 
Society.  A  revision  of  the  New  Test,  was  begun  about 
the  year  1871,  at  the  expense  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  Norwegian  Bible  Society,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
chief  of  the  Royal  Church  and  Education  departments. 
The  changes  introduced  rarely  touch  the  interpretation 
of  the  text,  but  are  chiefly  intended  to  express  the  same 
sense  as  before,  only  in  language  more  conformed  to  the 
requirements  of  modem  usage.  Of  the  Old.  TeM.,  the 
Pentateuch,  in  a  revised  form,  wa^  published  in  1876. 

4.  Stceduk, — A  version  of  the  Scriptures  into  Swedi^ 
is  said  to  have  been  made  in  the  14th  centurv  bv  order 
of  St.  Brigit,  or  Bridget,  who,  about  the  year  1344. 
founded  the  religious  order  called,  from  her,  the  Brigit- 
tines.  A  translation  of  the  New  Test.,  according  to 
Luther's  German  version  (the  first  Swedish  ver»on 
of  which  we  have  any  definite  account),  was  under- 
taken, by  command  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  in  1523,  by  Lao- 
rentius  Andreas,  and  printed  in  1526,  in  folio,  at  Stock- 
holm, with  the  title  Thet  Nyia  Testammtit  pa  Swrv- 
sko.  The  first  Swedbh  version  of  the  entire  Bible  was 
published  at  Upsala  in  1541,  with  the  Apocrypha,  the 
Old  Test  being  translated  by  Laurentius  and  Olaus  Pe- 
tri from  Luther's  German  version  of  1534,  and  the  New 
Test,  was  that  of  Laurentius  Andreas,  printed  in  1526. 
Another  version  of  the  New  Test.,  prepared  by  AmoiKl 
Laurent,  was  published  at  Stockholm  in  1550,  and  agaio 
in  1601  and  1621 ;  and  in  the  course  of  subsequent  yean> 
several  editions  of  the  Psalms  were  printed.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  17th  century,  Charles  IX  ordeied 
Jonas  Petri,  bishop  of  Stregnaes,  and  other  learned  men. 
to  collate  Luther's  editions  of  1534  and  1545,  noting 
such  discrepancies  as  appeared  to  them  of  any  impor- 
tance, with  the  view  of  producing  an  improved  edition 
of  the  Swedish  translation.  These  notes,  when  com- 
pleted, were  called  ObBervafiones  Stregnentn  ,*  and  it 
was  decreed  in  the  Synod  of  Stockholm,  in  1602,  that 
they  should  be  incorporated  with  the  old  ver&ion  in  a 
new  edition  of  the  Bible.  From  various  causes,  thi:> 
new  edition  was  not  published  until  1618,  when  it  was 
printed  in  folio  at  Stockholm,  with  the  following  title: 
BiUia  thet  aei'  all  then  Ilelgha  Scrijt  pa  Sirensko.  EJ- 
ter  fbri't  Bibltens  Text,  ojorandrat  ruedh  Fdrspruk  pa 
the  Boeker  ther  /orr  inge  woro,  medh  Svmmtnier  J&r 
Capitelen,  MarffinaUery  fiere  Concoj-dantiej-,  aaml  nyt- 
lighe  Fdrklarwpar  och  Register,  etCjJdrmerot  och  effier 
then  stormachtiffeste  hdgbome  Fdrstes  och  Henes,  Uerr 
Gwtaff  A  dolffs,  Swerikes  Gdthet  och  Wmdes  Komngf, 
Befalning  (tryckt  i  Stockholm,  anno  1618).  In  162:! 
not  a  copy  of  this  edition  remained  on  sale,  and  a  re- 
print was  therefore  issued  at  Lubeck,  followed  by  sev- 
eral successive  editions  at  Leydeu,  and  by  two  editions 
(in  1636  and  1646)  at  Stockholm.  In  1650  the  Stregnaes 
Bible  was  printed  under  the  care  of  bishop  Blatthia, 
which  was  executed  very  negligently.  The  edition  of 
1618  was  also  reprinted  several  times,  but  with  many  de- 
viations from  the  text.  A  revised  edition  of  the  entire 
Bible  was  undertaken  under  the  reign  of  Charles  XIL 
which  was  published  in  1703,  with  the  title  Biblia  thet 
dr  all  then  Heliga  Scrifft  pd  Stcensko,  effter  K<mw^ 
Carl  then  Tolftes  Befalning  (Stockholm,  1703).  Another 
revised  edition  appeared  in  1709  at  the  same  place.  The 
preparation  for  this  edition  was  begun  by  John  Gezel 
bishop  of  Abo,  who  died  in  1690,  but  the  work  was  com- 
pleted and  published  by  his  son.  In  the  course  of  the 
18th  century  so  many  editions  of  the  Danish  Scriptures 
appeared  that  the  country  was  generally  considered  well 
supplied  with  Bibles.-  When,  however,  in  1808,  Dr. 
Paterson  visited  the  country,  the  fact  was  ascertained 
that  the  poorer  inhabitants,  on  account  of  the  high  price 
of  Bibles,  were  almost  destitute  of  the  Word  of  Go»l. 
The  consequence  was  the  formation  of  the  Evangelical 
Society,  which  issued  several  editions  for  the  poor,  aideii 
by  grants  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
In  1816  the  Swedish  Bible  Society  was  formed,  whit  h, 
with  its  numerous  auxiliary'  societies,  continues  the  im- 
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portant  work  of  printing  and  diaseininating  the  Script- 
urn.  Till  1826  it  received  much  assistance  from  the 
British  and  Forei^  Bible  Society,  when  the  decision  of 
the  Apocryphal  question  in  London  severed  the  connec- 
tion b«iween  the  two  societies.  In  order  to  maintain 
the  circulation  of  Bibles  in  Sweden  without  the  Apoc- 
rypha, Kveral  editions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
have  been  issued  by  the  British  and  Koreign  Bible  So- 
ciety. Their  Rnt  edition,  which  was  stereotyped,  was 
published  in  1828.  The  text  adopted  was  that  of  the 
last  edition  of  the  Swedish  Bible  Societv.  Several  edi- 
tions  from  the  same  text  have  since  been  printed  by 
the  same  society  in  London,  and  likewise  at  Stockholm, 
through  the  medium  of  their  agency  maintained  there. 
A  revision  of  the  old  text  is  now  under  preparation. 
The  total  number  of  copies  of  Swedish  Scriptures  issued 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  up  to  March 
3*1, 1877,  amounted  to  2,599,261,  of  which  452,879  were 
Bibles,  1,912,782  New  TesUments  and  New  Testaments 
with  the  Psalms,  218,650  portions  of  the  Old  TesL,  and 
14,950  portions  of  the  New  TesU 

5.  Farofse, — Into  this  dialect  only  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  has  been  translated,  about  the  year  1817,  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Schroet«r,  rector  of  one  of  the  churches 
in  the  Faroe  Iides.  It  was  corrected  by  Mr.  Lyngbye, 
of  Jutland,  who  also  superintended  the  printing  of  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel,  of  which  1500  copies  were  issued. 
This  is  the  only  book  of  the  New  Test,  that  has  ever 
been  printed  or  translated  into  Faroese. 

See  Lorck,  Bibelyeschichte,  i,  203  sq.,  208  sq.,  399  sq. ; 
Goze,  Sammlung  merkwurdigei'  Bibeln,  p.  277  sq. ;  Index 
BAliorttm  in  Ckrigtumo-Entesti$ia  Bibltotheca,  p>  13,  42, 
66;  Bibliotkeca  Biblica^  oder  Verzekhins*  der  BUbel- 
Sammlung  der  Herzogin  von  Braunschweig^  etc.,  p.  182 
»q.;  The  Bible  of  Every  Land,  p.  214  sq.;  Schinmeyer, 
Verstuh  eimer  Gesckichte  der  $chwedi»chea  Bibel-C^r' 
mtzungen  und  A  usgahen  (Flensburg,  1777).     (B.  P.) 

Scape -goat  (Heb.  ^JXTT,  Azazil)  is  the  name 
given  in  the  A.  V.  to  one  of  the  two  goats  used  in 
the  sin-offering  for  the  entire  community  of  Israel  on 
the  great  day  of  atonement,  the  goat  which  was  to  be 
sent  away  into  the  wilderness.  To  determine  which  of 
the  two  goats  was  to  be  slain,  and  which  sent  alive  into 
the  wilderness,  it  was  ordered  that  the  priest  should 
'^cast  tots  upon  the  two  goats;  one  lot  for  the  Lord  [Je- 
hovah], and  the  other  lot  for  the  scape-goat**  (Lev,  xvi, 
8\  but  literally  ybr  Atazel  (^txjyb),  a  word  nowhere 
else  used.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  has  the 
appearance  of  being  some  sort  of  personage,  or  interest 
personified,  standing  over  against  Jehovah,  or  somehow 
contradistinguished  from  him.  But  opinions  have  from 
early  times  been  divided  on  the  subject. 

1.  The  one  followed  by  our  translators,  which  regards 
it  as  a  name  for  the  goat  itself,  is  of  great  antiquity,  and 
hainumbers  on  its  side — Symmachns  {rpnyoi:  dnepx^ 
^n>c),  Aquila  (rpdyoQ  diroXkXvfififvoQ),  the  Vulgate 
{kireys  emisstirius),  Luther,  and  many  modems,  also  re- 
cently Hoffmann.  The  term  so  understood  is  viewed 
as  a  compound  of  T^,  goat^  and  h^l^to  go  away.  The 
chief  objections  to  it  are  that  T^  is  never  used  precisely 
of  a  goat ;  in  the  plural  it  bears  the  sense  oi  goats  gener- 
ally, but  in  the  singular  it  designates  only  she-goat ;  and 
in  Lev.  xvi,  10  and  26,  the  goat  and  Azazel  are  express- 
ly distinguished  from  each  other,  **  the  goat  0*^7^n) 
^  AxazeL"  TbeM  are  fatal  objections,  and  have  led  to 
the  general  abandonment  of  the  view. 

1  By  others  it  has  been  taken  as  the  name  of  a  place, 
either  some  mountain  in  the  desert  (Pseudo-Jonathan, 
Aben-Ezra,  Jarcbi),  or  a  lonely  and  desolate  region  (Bo- 
cbart,  DeyUng,  Carpzov,  Jahn).  But  this,  also,  is  at  va- 
riance with  the  natural  import  of  the  statements,  espe- 
cially with  the  expression  in  ver.  10,  *'  to  let  him  go  for 
Azazel  into  the  wilderness,**  which  would  then  mean,  for 
the  wilderness  into  the  wilderness.    Nor  could  Jehovah 


on  the  one  side,  and  a  place  on  the  other,  form  a  proper 
antithesis. 

8.  Others,  again,  have  taken  the  word  as  a  pealpal 
form  of  the  Arabic  verb  7T7,  to  rtmovej  formed  by  mod- 
ification from  ^tbt?,  so  that  the  meaning  cornea  to  be 
for  a  complete  removing  or  dismissal  (Tholuck,  Steudel, 
Winer,  Btthr),  Grammatically,  no  objection  can  be 
urged  against  this  view;  and  it  undoubtedly  accords 
well  with  the  general  import  of  this  part  of  the  rite. 
"  The  true  expiation,**  to  use  the  words  of  BHhr,  "  was 
effected  by  the  blood  of  the  first  goat,  which  was  set 
apart  for  Jehovah;  on  the  other  hand,  the  ceremony 
with  the  other  goat  appears  as  a  mere  addition  made 
for  special  reasons,  a  kind  of  complement  to  the  wiping- 
away  of  the  sins  which  had  already  been  effected  by 
means  of  the  sacrifice. . . .  After  the  expiation  had  been 
accomplished  by  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood,  the  sin  was 
sull  further  to  be  carried  away  into  the  desert.  What 
the  first  goat,  which  died  as  a  sin-offering,  was  no  longer 
in  a  condition  to  set  forth  was  supplied  by  the  second, 
which  was,  as  it  were,  one  with  the  first,  inasmuch  as  it 
carried  the  sin  which  had  been  covered  entirely  away, 
and  that  into  the  desert  or  desolate  place,  where  it  was 
quite  forgotten ;  so  that  the  idea  of  expiation,  or  the  ex- 
termination of  sin,  was  rendered  thereby  absolutely  per- 
fect** (Mic  vii,  19).  In  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  cast- 
ing of  the  lots  had  for  its  object  the  assigning  of  one 
goat  to  Jehovah,  namely,  for  an  atonement  to  his  jus- 
tice, and  the  other  to  complete  removal  or  bearing  away 
into  the  oblivion  of  the  desert — namely,  of  the  sin  which 
had  been  atoned;  an  explanation  which  accords  well 
with  the  general  idea  of  the  transaction,  and  does  no 
violence  to  the  language.  The  objection  of  Hengsten- 
berg.  that  it  gives  a  cold  and  empty  appearance  to  the 
peculiar  word  A  zazel,  a  word  coined  for  the  occasion,  to 
suppose  it  to  have  expressed  only  the  comparatively 
common  idea  of  complete  removal,  may  perhaps  be  ob- 
viated by  conceiving  this  idea  to  have  been  for  the  oc- 
casion invested  with  a  kind  of  personified  existence — 
much  as  Sheol,  the  region  of  departed  spirits,  became 
personified — the  one  the  coverer  or  dark  receptacle  of 
people's  lives,  the  other  of  their  (forgiven)  sins.  Hence 
also,  probably,  the  reason  of  the  word  being  confined  to 
this  one  occasion,  there  being  no  other  in  respect  to 
which  such  utter  personified  oblivion  could  be  predi- 
cated. 

4.  But  ^here  is  still  another  class  of  writers  who  are 
disposed  to  claim  for  the  word  a  more  distinctly  person- 
al existence,  and  who  would  refer  it  directly  to  Satan. 
Thb  view  is  certainly  of  high  antiquity,  and  is  express- 
ed in  the  reading  of  the  Sept.  dironoftiraloc^  which 
means,  not  scape -goat,  or  sent  away,  but  the  turner  away, 
the  averter.  The  expression  of  Joseph  us  is  somewhat 
dubious  {Ant,  iii,  10,  3),  but  it  seems  a\m  to  favor  the 
same  view ;  and  it  was  very  common  with  the  rabbins, 
as  in  later  times  it  has  the  support  of  many  authorities 
—  Spenser,  Ammon,  RosenmUUer,  Gesenius,  etc.,  who 
hold  it  to  be  equivalent  to  the  R(»man  arerruncus,  or 
evil  daemon,  which  was  supposed  to  inhabit  desert  places, 
and  who  needed  to  be  propitiated;  btit  adopted  also, 
though  purged  of  this  idolatrous  connection,  by  Witsius, 
Meyer,  Alting,  Hengstenberg  (in  his  Biicher  Moses, 
transL  by  Bobbins,  N.  Y.  1848);  also  quite  recently  by 
Vaihinger  (in  Herzog)  and  Kurtz  {Sacrijicial  Worship 
of  the  Old  Testament'),  These  writers  hold  that  the  view 
in  question  best  preserves  the  contrast  between  the  two 
goats — one  for  Jehovah,  and  one  for  the  great  adversary 
Azazel — the  latter  a  being  as  well  as  the  former,  and  a 
being  who  (as  daemons  generally)  was  supposed  to  have 
his  peculiar  dwelling  in  the  desert.  The  goat,  however, 
that  was  sent  to  this  evil  spirit— emphatically  the  re- 
moved or  separate  one — was  no  sacrifice,  but  rather  a 
witness  that  the  accepted  sacrifice  had  been  made.  It 
proclaimed,  as  it  were,  *'  that  the  horrible  wilderness, 
the  abode  of  impure  spirits,  is  alone  the  place  to  which 
the  sins  of  the  people,  as  originally  foreign  to  human 
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nature  and  society,  properly  belong;  that  Azaxel,  the 
abominable,  the  sinner  from  the  beginning  (John  viii, 
44),  is  the  one  from  whom  they  have  proceeded,  and  to 
whom  they  most  again  with  abbotrence  be  sent  back, 
after  the  solemn  atonement  and  absolution  of  the  con- 
gregation have  been  accomplished"  (Yaihinger).  No 
doubt,  as  thus  explained,  the  leading  import  of  the  trans- 
action with  this  goat  is  in  proper  accordance  with  the 
service  of  the  day ;  but  it  cannot  appear  otherwise  than 
strange  that,  in  the  most  sacred  rite  of  the  old  covenant, 
Satan  should  be  so  formally  recognised  as,  according  to 
this  view,  he  roust  have  been ;  that  he  should  there  be 
recognised  under  a  name  which  suggests  a  quite  differ- 
ent idea  concerning  him  than  that  under  which  he  is 
elsewhere  presented  \  and  that,  notvnthstanding  he  was 
so  publicly  and  so  regularly  associated  with  this  name, 
it  should  never  again  be  employed  as  a  personal  desig- 
nation. Such  peculiarities  are  rather  startling,  and  dm- 
pose  us,  on  the  whole,  to  concur  in  the  view  which  ranks 
third  in  the  list  of  opinions  now  exhibited. — ^Fairbaim, 
8.  V.    See  AzAZKL. 

Soapnlar,  or  Scapnlary  (Lat.  tcapula,  the  thoul' 
der-bUide)f  originally  a  small  garment  without  sleeves, 
a  part  of  the  habit  of  several  rekgious  orders  in  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  several  fraternities  are  distin- 
guished by  the  color,  shape,  and  material  of  these  holy 
badges.  It  was  first  introduced  by  St.  Benedict  in  heu 
of  a  heavy  cowl  for  the  shoulders.  Beirut  informs  us 
that  "  the  badge  which  is  called  the  holy  scapulary  is 
made  of  two  small  pieces  of  woollen  stuff,  about  the  ex- 
tent of  a  hand,  hanging  by  two  little  laces  down  from 
the  neck  upon  both  the  breast  and  back  of  the  devout 
person  who  wears  it."  The  scapular  usually  has  on  it 
a  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary  or  the  initials  **  I,  H.  S."  on 
one  piece,  and  *' J.  M.  J."  (for  Jesus,  Mary,  and  Joseph) 
or  two  hearts  on  the  other,  [t  appears  to  have  been 
invented  by  an  English  Carmelite  friar  named  Simon 
Stock,  in  1251.  According  to  the  Rurotsh  legend,  he 
received  the  original  scapular  from  the  Virgin  as  a  dis- 
tinguishing badge  of  the  Carmelite  order.  It  is  much 
worn  by  strict  Romanists,  in  the  belief  that  the  devil 
dreads  this  terrible  weapon.  It  is  supposed  to  effectu- 
ally preserve  against  death  by  drowning  or  by  fire,  and, 
indeed,  against  all  that  might  injure  either  the  soul 
or  the  body.     Besides  this  ^Scapular  of  Mount  Car- 

mel,"  there  are  three  others,  like- 
wise made  of  two  pieces  of  wool- 
len cloth.  The  four  scapulars  may 
all  be  worn  at  once.  In  this  case, 
each  of  the  two  parts  is  composed 
of  four  pieces,  which  are  sewed  to- 
gether like  the  leaves  of  a  book ; 
and  the  two  parts  are  joined  to- 
gether by  two  tape  strings  about 
eighteen  inches  long.  Of  these 
four  leav»  or  pieces  in  each  part, 
the  **  Scapular  of  Mount  CarmeP 
is  brown  and  about  four  inches 
square;  the  "Scapular  of  our  Lady 
of  the  Seven  Dolors"  is  black  and 
somewhat  smaller  j  the  **  Scapular 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception"  is 
«       ««>       .   blue  and  still  smaller;  the" Scapu- 

""c.meif"'    '"  of  '»•«  ««*  H°'y  Trinity"  U 
white   and  the   smallest,  with   a 

cross  of  red  and  blue  wool  in  the  middle  of  it  (Bar- 
num,  Romamtm  a*  it  Is,  p.  538).  Many  graces  and  in- 
dulgences are  attached  to  the  wearing  of  the  qcapula- 
ries  by  many  papal  bulls;  one  of  these,  the  bull  JSabba- 
tmoy  secures  to  the  wearer,  by  direct  promise  from  the 
Virgin  to  pope  John  XXI,  deliverance  from  purgatorial 
fire  on  the  first  Saturday  after  death. 

Scar^  a  piece  of  silk  or  other  material,  hanging 
from  the  neck,  worn  over  the  rochet  or  surplice.  It  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  rubric  of  the  English  ritual,  but 
is  worn  by  our  bishops  and  dignitaries  of  the  Church. 


It  has  been  used  from  the  primitive  ages  by  the  ckigy, 
when  the  presbyters  and  bishops  wore  a  scmrf  in  tbe 
administration  of  the  sacramenta,  and  on  sonoe  other 
occasions.  According  to  Waloott  {Sticred  A  rcktBology), 
it  properly  belonged  to  the  doctors  of  divinity  and  dig- 
nitanes,  is  called  talaga  in  Italy  and  Malta,  and  is  won 
by  the  doctors  of  theology. 

Scarlatti,  Alessandro,  an  Italian  musical  com- 
poser, was  bom  at  Naples  in  1659.  He  received  a  good 
musical  ^ucation,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  wrote 
his  first  opera.  Little  is  known  of  his  life  except  that 
he  was  master  of  the  royal  chapel  under  Christina  of 
Sweden  in  1680,  and  after  her  death  filled  the  same  of- 
fice in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome. 
He  also  taught  in  various  musical  conservatorio;.  He 
died  Oct.  24, 1725.  His  principal  works  are  atK>ut  thir- 
ty in  number,  chiefly  upon  secular  subjects,  but  among 
them  are  several  oratonos,  one  called  The  Stzcrifice  of 
Abraham: — two  renderings  of  the  Stabat  Mater: — ami 
six  Masses.  See  Fetis,  Biog,  Univ,  des  Musiciats, — Hm- 
fer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Generale,  s.  v. 

Scarlet  often  occurs  m  Scripture  associated  with 
purple  and  blue.  The  words  so  translated  occur  in  the 
following  forms:  L  "*919,  «Aam',  and  D^^Slb,  shoMim', 
alone.  Gen.  xxxviii,  28-30;  Josh,  ii,  18-21 ;  2  Sam.  i, 
24 ;  Prov.  xxxi,  21 ;  Cant,  iv,  3 ;  Jer.  iv,  30 ;  Sept.  coc- 
irivov,  Vulg.  coocinum\  Isa.  i,  18,  ^oivucoiii',  eoodmum. 
2.  "^J^  Py^in,  toldath  shani',  Exod.  xxv,  4;  xxvi, 
1, 31,  86;  xxvii,  16;  xxviii,  5, 6,  8, 15;  xxxr,  6, 23, 25; 
xxxviii,  18,  28;  xxxix,  3;  Numb,  iv,  8,  kokkivovj  and 
KOKKivov  with  inrXovv,  KiKKuHtfUvov,  kKutovj  cttn^" 
vtlfffikvoVf  Vulg.  bis  finctuSf  coccus  bis  tmctue,  and  rer- 
micuUis,  3.  nrbin  "^Jd,  shefd'  toldath,  Lev.  xir,  4, 6, 
49, 51, 52;  Numb,  xix,  6;  SepL  KOKKtvov,  with  cscXMf- 
fiivop,  and  kXimhttov  ;  vermiculuSf  coccus,  and  with  ftti» 
tinetus.  4.  ^VlH,  told,  alone,  Isa.  i,  18,  KotaetvoVf  nr- 
miculus ;  Lam.  iv,  5,  Vulg.  crocew  ,•  Nah.  ii,  3,  coceimei*. 
In  the  New  Test.,  Matt,  xxvii,  28;  Heb.  ix,  19;  Rev. 
xvii,  3,  4,  xviii,  12,  16;  kokkipoq,  cocdneus.  The  first 
of  these  words,  shani',  is  by  some  derived  from  shctmih\ 
n3^,  **to  repeat,"  and  is  thus  interpreted  to  mean 
"double  dyed,"  but  which,  Gesenius  observes,  is  appli- 
cable onlv  to  the  Tyrian  purple  (see  Braunius,  De  Vest, 
i,  15,  §  2*14,  p.  237;  Bochart,  Hierot,  i,  3,  p.  625-^27). 
Gesenius  prefers  an  Arabic  root  meaning  to  shine^  because 
scarlet  garments  were  admired  for  their  brightness:  but 
Jerome  asserts  that  the  word  means  cocctnutii  (EpisL 
ad  Fabiolam).  It  is  certain  that  told  denotes  a  worm, 
gnib,  or  insect,  and  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  plainly  under- 
stood by  it  the  coccus,  from  which  the  ancients  procured 
a  blood-red  crimson  dye,  the  Coccus  ilicis  of  Liniueus, 
class  iv,Tetragynia,  the  kerma  of  the  Arabians,  whence 
used  to  be  derived  the  French  word  cramoisi,  and  our 
crimson ;  but  Kilian  gives  carmenswum,  because  made 
from  a  worm,  which,  in  the  Phoenician  tongue,  is  called 
carmen,  Hesychius  defines  coccus  as  that  from  which 
the  Phcenician  dve  is  obtained.     It  was  the  female  of 
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this  remarkable  insect  that  was  employed ;  and  though 
supplanted  by  the  cochineal  {Coccus  ca^,  it  is  still 
used  for  the  purpose  in  India  and  Persia.  It  attains 
the  size  and  form  of  a  pea,  is  of  a  violet -black  coUmt, 
covered  with  a  whitish  powder,  adhering  to  plants, 
chiefly  vanous  species  of  oak,  and  so  closely  resembling 
grains  that  its  insect  nature  was  not  generally  known 
for  many  centuries.  According  to  Beckman,  the  epithet 
vermiculafus  was  applied  to  it  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  this  fact  became  generally  understood,  and  that 
hence  is  derived  the  word  vermtium.  Hence  the  Hebrew 
words  mean  both  the  coccus  itself,  and  the  deep  red  or 
bright  rich  crimson  which  was  derived  from  it  (as  in 
Cant,  iv,  3, "  thy  lips  are  like  a  thread  of  scarlet");  and 
so  the  word  "  scarlet"  signified  in  the  time  of  our  trans> 
lators,  rather  than  the  color  now  called  by  that  name, 
and  which  was  unknown  in  the  time  of  James  L    This 


irata  i*  widely  distributed  ir 


ranbun 


iuaSj  in  Spain  (Kicby  niid  Spence,  l<ilrwl»cliim 
EdmJ^  [1828],  i,  Bt9, 820).  It  is  found  on  the  Qirrmu 
oHffcra,  or  lxrme$  oal^  in  Palatine  (Kicto,  Pkyikal 
Hiior),  p.  !I9).  Pliny  apeikt  of  the  caccat  aa  «  red 
color  mqcli  fsEpemvd,  which  hfl  diMinguisbtt  fiwn  par- 
pic  {HiiL  NaL  ix,  6I>),  and  docribea  u  ■  gtj,  red, 
liTdy  bright,  approaching  the  cular  or  fire  (>6kJ.  and 
i-a,  K).  All  the  anrienta  concur  in  Mying  that  Chil 
dn  waa  made  troio  a  aort  of  litde  grains  which  were 
^hned  from  Ihe  bolm-oik  (Thraphrast.  tfur.i>J(»t 
iii,  16;  Pliny,  ivi,  1!;  UioKoridn,  iv,  48;  Pauian.  i, 
K).  They  Dot  only  call  them  graiiu,  but  aptali  oTtheni 
mht  Tenable  pmiuctioni  of  the  oak  itaelf  (Plutarch, 

because  tliey  a 
o/ilu  oat.  Yet  he  w»  not  entirely 
ignonnt  of  their  inMCt  character,  for  he  spealu  of  it  be- 
crming  a  worm  (xiIt,  4).  It  aeems,  however,  tbat  the 
color  [hua  obtained  was  not  durable  (iiii,  S).  it  wa* 
known  at  a  very  eariy  period  in  Canaan  (Gen.  xxxviii, 
!8) :  it  was  one  of  the  colors  of  ihe  bigh-prie«t'»  ephod 
(Eiod.  ixviii,  G),  and  of  iu  girdle  (ver.  8),  of  the  breaM- 
F^ile  (rer.  1&),  and  of  clotha  for  ucred  nseg  (NumbL  it, 
>l;  it  waa  used  in  cleanaing  the  leper  (Ler.  liv,  4),  to 
indicate,  aa  Abarbanel  thinks,  that  a  healthy  complex- 
imwaa  restored  to  bim.  It  was  the  drcaa  of  femalei  in 
itie  time  at  Saul  (3  Sam.  i,  !4);  of  opulent  persona  in 
Ilia  [ioKB  (L«m.  iv,  A);  of  the  Babylonian  and  Median 
aoWen,  who  also  wore  red  ahields  (Nah.  ii,  4;  comp. 
"Scuta  lectinmia  coloribua  dialinguunt,' TaciIa^  Dt 
Uot.GtTWL.K,6,  andPhil«tratuB,£p^.dELacHinu)fiuf). 
Tlree  mialransUiiona  of  ibe  word  occur  in  our  reraian, 
'She  ia  not  afraid  of  the  anow  for  her  honsehold ;  for  all 
her  booaetiald  are  clothed  with  scarlet"  (Piov.  xixi, 
}J).  Since  there  is  no  connection  between  the  cfilnr  and 
a  defence  fraiD  the  cold,  it  would  be  better  rendered, 
n  in  Ihe  margin,  "double  gamenta."  (Comp.  Sept. 
ititiviuroi ;  Vulg.  lalili  duplidlKit.)  The  next  verse 
of  Ibe  Sept.  begins  Amide  ;(X(u>'ac  iiroi'iiin  Tiji  dvfpi 
Dvr^,  sit  iatA  made  double  yaraatUi  for  lirr  hutiaad. 
In  iaa.  i,  18  and  Jer.  iv,  SO  Ibe  word  should  be  ran- 
dned  "  scarlet,"  aiid  not "  crimson."  The  final  reference 
to  acariet  is  in  regard  to  pagan  Rome,  which,  like  all 
riiita,  is  represented  as  a  femsle ;  and  since  eveiybody 
wore  Bcarlet  in  Rome,  and  eapeciilly  during  war,  ahe  ia 
detcribed  aa  bring  arrayed  in  that  color.  In  Exod. 
uxii,  3,  it  is  aaid,  "They  did  beat  gold  into  their 

Ihe  purple,  and  in  the  acariet,  and  in  the  flne  linen," 
■hich  ii  explained  (a  mean  that  these  five  kinda— blue, 
paiple,  acariet,  fine  linen,  and  gold— were  twisted  inU> , 
one  thread;  thus  a  thread  of  gold  with  six  tbresda  of  i 
Udf,  and  so  with  the  re«t,  after  which  Ihev  twialed  all ! 
tbae  threads  into  one  (Brauniua,  i,  17,  36).  It  seems 
plaia,  fttni  Exod.  iixv,  ib,  that  the  blue  and  purple 
•ad  aearlet  were  spun  by  hand  from  wool  already  dyed 
afthese  colors.  The  while  ground  was  invariably  dcs- 
igBUtd  by  the  term  "fine  linen."  Tbe  doth  was  thug 
in  Kripes  or  checks  of  different  materials.  Wilkinson 
nomka  that  the  color  was  In  like  manner  imparted  by 
the  Egyptians  to  the  thread,  etc— that  ia,  cloth  waa  not 
dved  irter  being  woTen  (.VoiDKri  osff  t^tfinu,  iii,  t!G). 
"J  have  been  perceived  that  great  difficulty  attends 
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the  aame  country;  hence  the  word  blue,  if  illuatnted 
by  this  standard,  would  convey  a  diOerent  idea  to  the 
inhabitanu  of  different  regiona.  It  ia  moat  likely  that 
all  our  ideas  of  seniible  impreiaions  are  liable  to  nron 
of  aeeocialion.  It  is,  howeTei,  aatiifaclory  to  know  that, 
like  all  other  dubious  matters,  these  are  of  minor  im- 
portance. We  add  a  further  reference  lo  fii^fuet,  Ort- 
gkt  of  Lam,  AtU.ttnd  Sdenat,  ii,  95,  elc  (Ediub.  1764). 
— Kitco.    See  Color. 

The  natural  history  of  the  tivtot  may  be  thug  sum- 
med op.  It  ia  a  genua  of  inaaels  belonging  to  the  or- 
der Homoptera,  of  which  the  malea  hive  a  aingle  pair 
'  wings  and  an  obaolete  BHwth;  while  tbe  femalea 

Ta  no  wings,  but  a  perfect  mouth  {rmfrmii)  formed 
forpiensng  plania  and  sucking  their  juices.  They  live 
entrees  and  plants  of  various  kinds.  Upwards  of  thirty 
species  are  included  in  the  catalogue  of  British  inaecia; 
biit  of  these  many  have  probably  been  introdnced  on 
exotic  i^anta.  There  are  ni 
which  are  known  to  yield 
rich  dye^  and  aeveral  have 
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jvery    of  America    i 


forests.    Tbe  hiUs 


foknknowr 
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o  our  minda  would  have  been  by 
e  colors  of  natural  objects,  whose 
e  oraa  immutable  and  whose  identity  waa  be- 
rnd  question.  Such  an  attempt  has  been  msda  by 
Mop  Wilkina  in  his  Real  Cliaraetrr.  We  may  illut- 
tme  the  utility  oT  these  requiulea  by  the  color  blue, 
■hich  is  defined  to  mean  "the  color  produced  or  ex- 
piaed  to  Ibe  riew  by  tbe  blowing  away,  or  clearing 


Hexicui  apeciea  (C.tadt),  \ 
whence  we  obtain  cochi- 
neal The  inacct  called  **r- 
nu  by  the  Arabs  ia  abun- 

All  over  the  aonth  of  Eu-  >» 
rope  attd  throogbout  West-    '" 
em  Asia  this  occun  in 
of  the  south  of  Judah  al 

mel  and  of  Tabor,  Ibe  slope*  of  Gilead  and  Baahan, 
besides  many  other  localities  in  Palestine,  are  sheeted 
with  forests  and  groves  of  tbe  evergreen  oaks,  fmm 
which  a  coiHOoa  harvest  of  eoteat  may  be  annually 
gathered.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  dye  was  ta 
early  familiar  to  tbe  people  of  Canaan.  It  Is  in  that 
stage  of  tbe  inaect  when  tbe  larva  is  about  fully  gmwa 
chat  it  contains  Ihe  coloring  matter  in  greatest  abun- 
dance. The  little  scale*  are  picked  from  the  tree  and 
■imply  dried,  when  they  yield  their  dye  by  infuiuon  in 
water.  To  make  tbia  permanent,  what  ia  called  a  mor- 
dant is  added— a  aubalance  which,  having  no  coloring 
faculty  in  itself,  sets  chemically  aa  a  bond  of  union  be- 
tween the  dye  and  the  textile  material,  and  often  mod- 
ifies the  tint.  The  ancienu  used  an  impure  alum  for 
this  purpose.  Pliny  tells  us  that  thus  was  obtained 
fVom  tbe  iTDiricDc  a  oolor  of  the  most  brilliant  chancier 
(Hit.  Xal.  ix,  66;  ixi,  22).  The  hue  now  prDdoced 
by  tbe  genua  cmxut  with  alum  is  a  rich  blood-red; 
biit  if  tbe  aame  mordant  be  used  aa  with  cochineal— 
Botuiion  of  tin  — it  yields  a  acariet  fully  as  brilliant 
aa  that  rich  American  dve,  and  perhgps  more  perma- 
nent (Bancroft,  Perm.  Col.  i,  404).  The  far  greater 
proportion  of  coloring  matter  to  the  bnlk  in  the  latter 
will  always,  bowerer,  prevent  the  kmna  from  tfgain- 
ing  its  coromenHal  importance, — yairbaim,  s.  v.     See 

Soattergood,  SjttitTEL,  an  English  clergyman  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  lilh  centuiy,  waa  a  fellow  of 
Trinity  Odlege,  Oxford,  vicar  of  Bknkly,  Worcester- 
abiie  (1678),  and  died  in  1696.  A  volume  of  his  8er- 
mom  was  published  (Lond.l72B,  S  v(4b.8vo;  reprinted 
1810). 
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Soaums,  M.  ^milius,  a  Roman  governor  of  Syria 
in  New-Test,  tiroes,  was  the  eldest  son  of  his  father  of 
the  same  namer  and  stepson  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  whom 
his  mother,  Oecilia,  married  after  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther. In  the  third  Mithridatic  war,  he  served  under 
Pompey  as  qiuestor.  The  latter  sent  him  to  Damas- 
cus with  an  army,  and  from  thence  he  marched  into 
Judiea  to  settle  the  disputes  between  the  brothers  Hyr- 
canus  and  Aristobulus.  Both  of  them  offered  him  la^e 
sums  of  money ;  but  he  decided  for  Aristobulus,  prob- 
ably because  he  bid  the  highest,  B.C.  64.  After  driving 
Hyrcanus  out  of  Judna,  Scaurus  returned  to  Damas- 
cus. Upon  Pompey *s  arrival  at  this  city  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  an  accusation  was  brought  against  Scaurus  of 
having  been  bribed  by  Aristobulus ;  but,  though  Pom- 
pey reversed  his  decision  and  placed  Hyrcanus  upon  the 
throne,  he  took  no  notice  of  the  charges,  and  left  Scau- 
rus in  the  command  of  Syria  with  two  legions.  Scau- 
rus remained  in  Syria  till  B.C.  59,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  L.  Marcius  Philippus.  During  his  govern- 
ment of  Syria  he  made  a  predatory  incursion  into  Ara- 
bia Petreea,but  withdrew  on  the  payment  of  three  hun- 
dred talents  by  Aretas,  the  king  of  the  country. 

On  his  return  to  Kome  he  became  a  candidate  for 
the  curule  ae<lileship,  which  he  held  in  B.C.  58,  the  year 
in  which  P.  Clodius  was  tribune.  The  extraordinary 
splendor  with  which  he  celebrated  the  public  games 
surpassed  everything  of  the  kind  that  had  been  pre- 
viously witnessed  in  Kome,  and  it  is  by  them  that  his 
name  has  been  chiedy  handed  down  to  posterity.  The 
temporary  theatre  which  he  built  accommodated  80,000 
spectators,  and  was  adorned  in  the  most  magnificent 
manner.  Three  hundred  and  sixty  pillars  decorated 
the  stage,  arranged  in  three  stories,  of  which  the  lowest 
was  made  of  white  marble,  the  middle  one  of  glass,  and 
the  highest  of  gilt  wood.  Between  the  pillars  there 
were  three  thousand  statues,  besides  paintings  and  oth- 
er ornaments.  The  combats  of  wild  beasts  were  equal- 
ly astonishing.  A  hundred  and  fifty  panthers  were  ex- 
hibited in  the  circuit,  and  five  crocodiles  and  a  hippopot- 
amus were  seen  fur  the  first  time  at  Kome.  But  Scaunis 
purchased  the  favor  of  the  people  in  these  shows  rather 
too  dearly.  So  costly  were  they  that  they  not  only  ab- 
sorbed all  the  property  which  his  father  had  left  him 
and  the  treasures  which  he  had  accumulated  in  the 
East,  but  com|)elled  him  to  borrow  money  of  the  usurers 
in  order  to  defray  the  expenses. 

In  B.C.  56  Scaurus  was  praetor,  during  which  year  he 
presided  in  the  court  in  which  P.  Sestius  was  accused, 
who  was  defended  by  Cicero.  In  the  following  year 
he  governed  the  province  of  Sardinia,  which  he  plun- 
dered without  mercy,  as  he  wanted  money  both  to  pay 
his  debts  and  to  purchase  the  consulship.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Rome  in  B.C.  54,  he  became  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship;  but  before  the  consular  elections  took  place 
his  competitors,  at  the  beginning  of  July,  got  P.  Valeri- 
us Triarius  and  three  others  to  accuse  him  of  repetundie 
in  Sanlinia,  thus  hoping  to  get  rid  of  a  formidable  op- 
ponent. Uts  guilt  was  certain;  there  were  numerous 
witnesses  against  him ;  and  M.  Cato,  who  presided  as 
prtetor,  was  not  to  be  corrupted,  and  was  favorable  to 
Triarius.  Still,  Scaurus  dfd  not  despair.  He  was  de- 
fended by  Cicero  and  Hortensius,  as  well  as  by  four 
other  orators.  Many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  at 
Kome,  and  among  them  nine  persons  of  consular  rank, 
pleadeti  on  his  behalf;  while  the  tears  of  Scaurus  him- 
self, and  his  appeals  to  the  splendor  of  his  aedileship, 
produced  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  judices.  Thus, 
notwithstanding  his  guilt,  he  was  acquitted  on  the  2d 
of  September,  almost  unanimously.  Soon  afterwards, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  he  was  again  ac- 
cused by  Triarius  on  a  charge  of  ambitus  (Cicero,  Ad 
A tU iv,  16, 7, 8 :  iv,  17, 2 ;  Ad  Q,  Fr.  iii, 2, 3).  Drumann 
savs  that  he  was  condemned  in  this  year  and  went  into 
exile.  But  this  appears  to  be  a  mistake;  for  although 
it  is  evident  from  the  preceding  passages  in  Cicero's 
letters  that  Scaurus  was  accused  of  ambitus  in  B.C.  54, 


it  is  equally  clear  from  the  testimony  of  Appian  (fi.  C. 
ii,  24)  that  he  was  condemned  in  the  third  consubhip 
of  Pompey,  RC  52.  Hence  it  is  probabte  that  Scaonn 
was  acquitted  in  B.C.  54,and  accused  again  in  B.C.52 
under  Pompey's  new  law  against  ambitus.  From  this 
rime  the  name  of  Scaurus  does  not  occur  again.  He 
married  Mucia,  who  had  been  previously  the  wife  of 
Pompey,  and  by  her  he  had  one  son  (Joaephus^^nf. 
xiv,  8-5 ;  Wary  i,  7 ;  Appian.  Syr,  61 ;  Cicero,  Pro  SesL 
54;  De  OjJ",  ii,  16;  Pliny,  //.  A^.  xxxvi,2;  xxxvi,  15,8. 
24,  et  alibi ;  VaL  Max.  u,  4, 6 ;  Cicero,  ^  (f  0. /*r.  ii,  15. 4 ; 
ii,  16,  8;  iii,  1,4, 5;  iii,  2, 3;  Ad  AU,  iv,  15,7,  9;  iv,  16, 
7,  8 ;  iv,  17,  2 ;  Dt  OJf.  i,  39 ;  Ascon.  A  rgwau  m  Scav  : 
and  the  fragments  of  Cicero's  oration  for  Scaurus). 

The  following  coin  was  struck  in  the  curule  cdik* 
ship  of  Scaurus  and  his  colleague,  P.  Plautius  Uypscus. 
The  subject  of  the  obverse  relates  to  Uypssus,  and  ihsi 
of  the  reverse  to  Scaurus.  The  former  represents  Jupi- 
ter in  a  quadriga,  with  p.  hypsaevs.  aed.  cvk.  c.  uvr- 
SAK.  cx>8.  PRKi  VKB.  CAPTV. ;  the  latter  part  of  the  kgecd 
referring  to  the  conquest  of  Privemum  by  C  Plauiii» 
Hypseus,  in  B.C.  341.  On  the  obverse  side  ia  a  camel, 
with  Aretas  kneeling  by  the  side  of  the  animal,  sikI 
holding  an  olive-branch  in  his  hand.  The  subject  re- 
fers to  the  conquest  of  Aretas  by  Scaurus  mendoned 
above.  The  legend  is  m.  scavr.  aed.  cvr.  ex.  s.  c^ 
and  below  rex  aretas  (Elckhel,  v,  181,  275). — Smith, 
Diet,  of  Or,  and  Rom.  Biog,  s.  v.    See  Aretas. 


Colu  of  M.  ^rollins  Scaurus,  Jun. 

Scenophylftces.    See  Ceimeliarchje. 

Bcenophylaclum,  the  innermost  part  of  the  ^' 
contemn,  or  vestry  of  the  church,  and  the  re|>ository  of 
the  sacred  vessels  and  such  anatkemata  or  presents  as 
I  were  reputed  among  the  chiefest  treasures  of  the  church. 
It  was  otherwise  called  Secretarium,  because,  as  Da 
Fresne  conjectures,  the  consistory  or  tribunal  of  the 
church  was  kept  here.  See  Bingham,  ^n^.  of  the 
Christum  Church,  i,811. 

Scephrus,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  son  of  T<^• 
geates,  king  of  Tegea.  He  had  an  interview  with 
Apollo  in  the  temple  at  Tegea,  and  his  brother  Limon, 
believing  that  its  object  was  to  lodge  a  complaint 
against  himself,  slew  him.  Limon  was  himself  slain 
by  an  arrow  from  Diana's  quiver;  but  a  great  dearth 
came  to  pass,  nevertheless,  and  the  oracle  advised  thai 
mourning  ceremonies  be  observed  in  memory  of  Sce- 
phrus. Games  were  accordingly  instituted  in  honor  of 
Apollo  and  Diana,  in  which  a  priestess  of  the  latter, 
armed  with  bow  and  arrow,  was  expectetl  to  pursue  any 
individual,  in  imitation  of  the  pursuit  of  limon  by  Di- 
ana.— VoUmer,  Wortfrb.  d.  MythoL  s.  v. 

Boepticism  (from  Gr.<Tir€irro/iac,/or>niuirr)  strict- 
ly denotes  that  condition  in  which  the  mind  is  before  it 
has  arrived  at  conclusive  opinions — when  it  is  still  in 
the  act  of  investigating  or  reflecting.  Scepticism  is 
therefore  the  opposite  of  dogmatism.  Disbelief  is  quite 
a  secondary  meaning  of  the  term.  The  Sceptics  (dis- 
ciples of  Pyrrho  of  Klis)  aimed  at  an  undisturbed  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  to  be  attained  by  a  constant  balancing 
of  opposing  arguments,  thus  reducing  everything  to  a 
state  of  uncertainty  and  doubt.  Populariy,  the  woni  is 
employed  to  signify  the  rejection  of  all  religion — inti- 
delity. 

Scepticism  has  assumed  several  forms,  of  which  the 
following  are  among  the  most  common,  (i)  Panihfitm, 
or  antisupematuralism.  Spinoza,  the  leader  of  this 
class,  talks  of  nothing  less  than  demonstration,  and  of 
being  infallibly  led  to  each  conclusion  by  arguments 
which  admit  of  no  reply ;  a  geometrical  method  of  dem- 


(ii)  Th. 


SCEPTICS 


n,  tbe  UM  of  which,  hfl  ui 
ry  to  lUeDd  to  the  arguments  of 

which  Bijle  revircd,  the  eawoce  of  wbich  coiiabu  in 
i^>pcaiiig  411  Che  lyKUmt  of  aiwculitive  belief  [o  each 
otber.  Academic  doubt  u  ever  Reeking,  for  the  avowed 
puipoae  of  Dcret  Hnding ;  aud  perpetually  reuoning,  in 
order  that  it  may  never  come  to  any  concluiion.  (iii) 
The  idaolult  form,  which  strikea  at  the  n«)t  of  all  opiii- 
ioDS,  and  appear*  to  found  ■  avKcm  of  univerul  doubt 
in  the  human  undentaiiding'itaelf.  Of  tbi*  kind  at 
■cepticism  the  writings  of  Hunw  rumith  the  great  and 
uniiralled  example  in  modem  limes,  (iv)  Ridicut/. 
This  coQlaiaa  no  philosophy,  but  ia  a  mere  aerie*  of 
doubting  amt  jesting.  Such  waa  the  ac«pticism  of 
Voltaire,  (v)  The  hiHoriail  rorm:  thie  ia  contained 
in  a  namtire  relating  to  [be  time*  and  drcumstances 
with  which  religion  ia  chieHy  concerned;  and  while 
preaerring  an  outward  regard  to  moral^  miairpreienta 
with  irony  tbe  minculous  hiatory  of  the  Bible,  and 
take*  care,  without  absolutely  falaifying  facta,  to  place 


them  expect  b 


hiatory  of  Gibbon,  i 
Teiy  little  in  argumt 
prodiictian  in  this  i 


robabte 


is,  perhaps,  the  raoel.  dangerous 
a  which  baa  yet  appeared,  be- 
came It  least  anraits  oi  a  reply.  For  who,  as  Palev  ob- 
Bcrrea,  "can  refute  ■  aneer?"  (vi)  Smlmfnla!  inBdeU 
ilT.  Such  was  tbe  unbelief  of  Roaaseau.  Other  iofl- 
dela  would  deatmy  Chrijiianity  without  having  Axed 
on  any  other  ayatem  to  aubstitule  in  ita  place :  but,  if 

maginalioiiB,  and  ha* 


of  hi 


hough  h 


ssignn 


definii 


attribute*  to  it,  nor  furni  any  positive  conception  of  hia 
shadowy  god.     See  Eden,  fhroL  bid.  a.  t. 

The  most  modem  form  of  scepticism  ia  rallonalinn 
(q.  T.),  which  strictly  signifies  that  method  of  thuught 
which,  in  matlem  of  religion,  not  only  allowa  the  use 
of  reaaon,  but  coiiuder*  it  indispensable.  The  term 
has  iww,  however,  acquired  a  wider  meaning,  and  stands 
in  oppomtion  to  aupematuraliam  (q.  v.),  or  the  belief  in 
that  which  transcend*,  or,  aa  othera  view  ii.contradicia 
both  nature  and  reason — as,  for  example,  miracles. 

Sceptlca.    See  ScEpticiax. 

Scaptre  (Hch.  B3d,  »i«'btl),  in  its  primary  signifl- 
eation,  like  the  equivalent  miirTpou  (fur  the  mot  of 
tbe  Hebrew  and  Greek  worda  aeema  identical  j  comp. 
alao  English  tkaji),  denotes  a  tlujfar  wood  (Eiek.  xii, 

and  chiefs  bore  as  insignia  of  honor  (Homer,  Iliad,  i, 
iM,3*&:  "•  IS6  aq.;  Amos  i,  6;  Zech.  jt,  11^  Wisd.  X, 
U;  eamp.tiai.xlix,  10;  Numb,  xiiv,  17;  Isa.  xiv,  .^( 
rtmd.  Lev.  xxvii,  113).  As  such  it  i*  thought  by  some 
to  have  originated  in  the  abepberd'a  sialT,  since  the 
fir*  kings  were  mostly  nomad  prince*  (Sttabo,  xvi, 
1*9;  comp.  P»t  xxix).  There  were,  however,  aome 
nations  amoni;  whom  the  agricultural  life  mutt  have 
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Ind  tbe  abepberd'a  staff  advaDccd  to 
Accordinglv,  l>iodorus  Siculua  (iii, 
S)  infurms  us  that  the  scept 
of  tbe  Egyptian  kings  bure  tl 
shape  of  a  plough.    The  symbu 

sented  on  the  Egyptian       i  r 
moaunieDta,are  various.      A\ 

I'batirfOairiawaaaflail  /l/ 

and  cmok  (Wilkiuaon,  "   1/ 

^BftiiWW.i,  857);  that  .„,„,  „^,,.n  s™.„,~      , 

the  queen.,  beside.  *SfS,'rif f^'ir.ht^I^^Sl'' 


the  CI 


n  (q.  v.).  w 


kHM  feather*  on  their  bead  (Aid.  i,  S7S>.  A  carved 
ivory  staffdiscovered  at  Nimrfid  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  acapire  (Layart),  Kin.  and  Sab. 
p.  1E>5).  A  golden  Keptre— that 
ia,  perhaps,  one  washed  or  plateil 
with  gold— is  menlioned  in  Eiek. 
iv.ll  (e))mp.Xenophon,Cjrrtfi.viii. 
7,13;  Haa]er,//w<(i,16;  ii,268; 
Oilgu.  xi,  91).  Other  decora^ons 
of  Oriental  sceptres  are  noticed  bv 

SSlrabo  (xvi,  716).  Inclining  the 
sceptre  was  a  mark  of  ktnglv  fa- 
vor (Eatb.  iv,  11),  and  the  kiting 
it  a  token  of  submiaaion  (v,  i). 

H  javelin  aa  a  mark  of  superiority 

I  m  (!Saiii.viii,14i  comp.  1  Sam. xv, 

'  riO:xxi>,a).   The  use  of  the  stair 

aa  a  symbol  of  aulbority  waa  nut 
conflned  to  kings,  it  might  h 


,irtnri»..rya;c-ptr 
diKiiiered  at  Nhu 


Judg.  V,  14,  w 


"■  deed,  r 


re  for  "pen  of  the 


of  the  leader."   In- 


The 


passage*  w 


ually  handled  by  a.lewish 
iccurs  in  the  Bible;  the  allusions  to  it  are  all  ofa 
burical  character,  and  describe  it  aimplv  as  one  of 
aignia  of  supreme  power  (Psa.  xlv,  6;  Bar.  vi,  H). 
erm  iliebel  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  rod"  in  two 


i.a,  . 


raa.  ii,  »,  wnere  "sceptre  of  iron"  ia  an  expresaioi 
strong  authority,  and  in  Psa.  exxv,  8;  a  use  derived 
from  tbe  employment  of  the  same  word  as  an  ordinar)- 
"  rod"  of  correction  {Eiod.  xxi,  10,  and  often),  and  even 
for  beating  out  grain  (Isa.  xxviii,  27).    See  Rod. 

'va(properlTSi(!(^a»,£rnroc),  a  Jew  reading  at 


.  of  Paul 


He 


!  office  at  Jerusalen 


venty-fci 


His 


ir  aa  being  chief  of  or 


'.  ofJeai 


D  of  them  (aa  implied  in  the  term  d/i^ripwv,  the 

le  reading  in  vcr.  16  inaleod  of  aliriiv) Smith. 

Bcbaat  Chakleh.  a  German  Orientalist,  waa 
bom  at  iluya,e1eclorate  of  Cologne,  in  1640.    He 
was  educated  at  Duisburg,  aud  became  professor 
of  Oriental  languages  in  that  university  in  1677. 
In  1G'£>  he  took  the  same  position  in  the  univer- 
sity at  Leyden,  where  he  continued  until  1729, 
when  he  died  of  apoplexy.    His  works  are,  OpuJ 
-    Animaan.  (lGS6,6vo):— Novum  TeHamaUuM 
'■   .'fjrincBm,  aim  t'ertione  Laliaa  (1708,  4to);— 
H  KpUome  arammaltctt  flrf™i™  (17)6,  flvo):— 
;  Sumo  Ai:adfmicin  de  Liaguarum  OrimUiliam 
Scienlia.     In  ITll  he  prepared  a  catalogue  of  all 
tlie  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and   Saroarilan 
books  and  MSS.  of  the  Leyden  University  Li- 
brary.—Gialmeia,  Biog,  Diet.  a.  v. 

Sohaata,  Gineoir,  the  eecond  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  Albany,  N.  ¥.,  was  bom  in 
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Holland  in  1697,  and  at  flnt  was  a  schoolmaster  at  Beeat. 
Having  been  ordained  by  the  Classb  of  Amsterdam,  he 
was  sent  to  this  country  with  the  Rer.  Samuel  Drisins, 
a  man  of  great  learning,  who  preached  in  Dutch,  Eng- 
lish, and  French,  and  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Dutch  Church  in  New  York  from  1652  to  1671,  being  col- 
league  with  Dr.  John  Megapolensis.  Drisius  had  previous- 
ly been  pastor  of  a  Refonned  Dutch  Church  in  London, 
lu  addition  to  preaching  in  Mew  York,  he  used  to  go 
once  a  month  to  Staten  Island  to  preach  to  the  French 
Vaudois  or  Waldenses,  who  had  fled  to  Holland  from 
ftersecutions  in  Piedmont,  and  were  by  the  liberality  of 
the  city  of  Amsterdam  enabled  to  emigrate  to  the  New 
Netherlands,  ^r.  Schaats  was  forty-five  years  old  when 
he  came  to  this  country,  and  his  ministry  here  extended 
over  thirty  years.  One  of  his  three  children — his  eldest 
son — was  killed  in  the  massacre  and  burning  of  Sche- 
nectady, Feb.  10, 1690.  During  his  pastorate  in  Albany, 
the  governor  (Sir  Edmund  Andross)  compelled  dominie 
Schaats  to  receive  as  a  colleague  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Van 
Ranslaer,  a  Church-of-England-man,  who  was  recom- 
mended to  Andross  by  the  duke  of  York,  and  who  at- 
tempted to  obtain  a  living  by  laying  claim  to  the  pulpit 
and  also  to  the  manor  of  Rensselaerwyck.  Van  Ranslaer 
officiated  for  about  a  year,  when  he  died.  The  people 
refused  to  acknowledge  him,  as  also  did  the  Claris  of 
Amsterdam.  He  was  strongly  suspected  of  being  a  pa- 
pist in  disguise.  Mr.  Schaats  was  aided  in  the  contro- 
versy with  Andross  by  Rev.  William  Van  Niewenhuysen 
of  New  York,  who  was  sent  to  Albany  for  the  purpose, 
and  incurred  the  governor's  bitterest  enmity  on  this  ac- 
count. The  latter  part  of  Mr.  Schaats's  ministry  was 
marked  by  congregational  and  domestic  troubles.  He 
died  in  1674.  See  Rogers,  Historical  Discowse  (1858) ; 
Corwin,  Manual  of  Reformed  Ch,;  Murphy,  Anthology 
of  New  Netherlands.    ( W.  J.  R  T.) 

Sohade,  Qeorg,  a  Danish  Jurist  in  Altona,  after- 
wards in  Kiel,  was  bom  in  1711.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  deistical  work,  Die  unwandetbare  und  ewige  Rdi' 
gion  der  dltesten  Naturforacher,  etc.  (Leips.  1760),  in 
which  he  attempts  an  absolute  demonstration  of  the 
chief  doctrines  of  faith  and  practice,  independently  of 
all  revelation.  He  even  constructs  a  complete  theory  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  bodv  and  of  the  future  life.    Soon 

» 

after  this  book  appeared,  a  pretended  refutation  of  it  was 
published  at  Altona  by  a  so-named  professor  R.  (loisee, 
with  the  evident  design  of  simply  calling  attention  to 
the  first  work.  The  magistracy  of  Hamburg  honored 
Schade's  book  with  a  public  burning,  and  the  king  of 
Denmark  deposed  him  from  his  office  and  banished  him. 
It  was  only  on  the  accession  of  Christian  VI  [  (1766) 
that  he  was  recalled  and  restored  to  office.  Thence- 
forth he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his  judicial  du- 
ties, until  his  death  in  1795.  See  Herzog,  Real-Ency- 
jWop.  XX,  686-688.     (J.P.L.) 

Sohade,  Johann  Caspar/  an  eminent  pietist, 
was  bom  in  1666.  He  studied  at  Leipsic  (1685-89), 
came  into  intimacy  with  Francke,  and  shared  in  the  re- 
li}rious  awakening  of  which  Francke  was  subsequently 
a  leader.  In  1690  Schade  was  called  to  the  Church  of 
St.  Nicolas,  in  Berlin.  Spener  had  just  previously  be- 
gun his  fraitful  ministry  in  this  church.  The  two  other 
o»Ueagues  were  also  pietistically- minded.  Here  now 
began  for  Schade  a  very  laborious  and  fruitful  ministry. 
His  zeal  was  seraphic,  his  temperament  ascetic  He 
abstained  from  marriage  that  he  might  be  more  wholly 
devoted  to  Christ.  Soon  there  arose  differences  between 
him  and  Spener.  Schade  knew  no  moderation  in  the 
pursuit  of  what  he  regarded  as  duty.  He  raised  his 
voice  against  the  abuses  of  private  confession,  and 
Spener  refuted  him.  After  much  agitation,  a  govern- 
mental decision  of  1698  removed  the  exaction  of  private 
confession  and  absolution,  and  permitted  a  merely  gen- 
eral public  confession  in  its  place.  But  Schade  did  not 
live  to  enjoy  this  release  from  what  had  been  to  him 
an  oppressive  duty.    He  died  in  JiUy  of  the  same  year. 


See£:vafi^£i«dk<jr»reAai2Mteii9,1860,No.489aq.;  Her- 
sog,  JUaUEncgUop.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Bcbadow,  Frikdrich  Wilhklji  vok,  a  German 
painter,  was  bom  at  Berlin,  Sept.  6,  1789.  His  early 
studies  in  art  were  directed  by  his  father,  but  in  1806  be 
abandoned  them  for  the  military  service,  in  which  be 
remained  for  four  years.  In  Rome  he  aAerwarda  studied 
under  Cornelius  and  Overbeck,  became  a  conrert  to  Ci- 
tholicism,  and  assisted  his  masters  in  the  decoration  of 
several  villas  and  churches.  In  1819  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Beriin,  and  in  18:27 
be  was  made  director  of  the  Academy  at  Dtlaaddorl 
Here  his  peculiar  religious  views  and  mystical  tenden- 
cies led  to  a  break  with  his  pupils,  and  bis  scbod 
was  divided,  the  seceding  party  being  led  by  Leasbg. 
Schadow  was  made  a  nobleman  in  1848.  He  published 
a  pamphlet  entitled  Snr  VJnflutnce  du  Christicmisvte  sur 
lea  ArU  (DUsseldorf,  1842):^and  Der  Modeme  VoMsri 
(Berlin,  1854).  He  died  in  1862.  Of  hU  painUngs  in 
Rome,  the  most  remarkable  are  A  Holy  Famify,  The 
Virgin  Mary^  and  The  Union  of  Poetry  and  Smlphire. 
In  Berlin  is  his  Four  Evangelist*^  and  at  Frankfort  The 
Wise  Virgins  and  The  Foolish  Virgins,  See  Uecbtriz, 
BUcke  in  das  Dusseldorfer  KunstlerMten ;  Putmann,  Die 
DUsseldorf er  Materschule, — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Gene- 
ralejS,y, 

Sohall,  Johann  Adam  von,  a  Jesuit  miaaionary  to 
China,  was  bom  at  Cologne  in  1591.  He  entered  the  Jes- 
uit order  in  1611,  and  was  selected,  partly  because  of  his 
knowledge  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  to  form  one 
of  the  mission  to  China  in  1620.  He  not  only  formed  a 
successful  mission,  but,  on  account  of  his  learning,  wm 
invited  to  the  imperial  court  at  Pekin.  Through  his 
influence  with  the  emperor,  he  obtained  an  edict  author- 
izing the  building  of  Catholic  churches  and  liberty  of 
preaching  throughout  the  empire.  In  the  space  of  foiu^ 
teen  years  the  Jesuit  missioiuiries  are  said  to  have  re- 
ceived 100,000  proselytes.  Upon  the  death  of  the  em- 
peror the  edict  was  revoked.  Schall  was  thrown  into 
prison  and  sentenced  to  death,  was  released,  again  im- 
prisoned, and  died  Aug.  15,  1669.  A  large  MS.  collec- 
tion of  bis  remains  in  Chinese,  amounting  to  fourteen 
volumes  in  4to,  is  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Library. 
See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Hiog,  Genirale,  s.  v. 

SchalUng,  Martin,  a  Lutheran  divine,  was  bom 
at  Strasburg,  April  21,1 582.  He  studied  at  Wittemberg, 
and  was  pastor  at  Regensburg,  Yilseck  (in  Upper  Pala- 
tine), and  Amberg.  In  the  latter  place  he  was  depowd 
because  he  would  not  subscribe  to  the  Formttla  Concor^ 
diet.  He  died  at  Nuremberg,  being  pastor  of  St.  Mary's, 
Dec.  29,  1608.  He  was  a  pious  man,  of  whose  hvmn, 
^ers/tcA  M' Aa5' »cA  dtcA,  (7  ^frr  (Eng.  transL  in  SchaTs 
Christ  in  Song^  p.  609,  ''O  Lord!  I  k)ve  thee  from  ray 
heart*"),  Gellert  said  that  it  was** worth  more  than  many 
volumes  of  new  h3nnn6,  which  have  no  other  merit  tlum 
that  of  a  smoother  language.**  The  hymn  which  we 
have  mentioned,  and  which  is  based  on  Psa.  xviii  and 
Ixxiii,  was  a  favorite  of  Spener,  OeUert,  the  duchess  of 
Orleans  (daughter  of  Louis  Philippe),  and  others.  See 
Koch,  Gesch.  des  deutschen  KirchenHedes^  ii,  282  »q. ;  viii, 
265 ;  Knapp,  Evangel,  Liederschatz^  p.  1342,  s.  v. ;  Rit- 
telmeyer,  Die  erangelischen  KirchenUederdidtter  des  El- 
sasses  (Jena,  1856),  p.  52  sq.     (R  P.) 

Bohamyl.    See  Shamtl. 

Scbartauans,  a  recent  sect  in  Sweden,  named  af- 
ter Schartau,  a  clergyman,  whom  they  profess  to  follow. 
When  Schartau  died,  he  le(t  some  skeletons  of  somons 
and  a  large  number  of  devoted  followers.  An  idolatiy 
of  the  man  and  his  skeleton  sermons  commenced,  and 
with  it  a  new  «ra  of  Christian  development,  especially 
in  Southem  Sweden.  It  is  neither  High-Church  nor 
Low-Church  nor  Broad-Church,  but  a  hMd,  stony  stere- 
otype form— a  certain  way  of  preaching,  talking,  look- 
ing, and  moving.  The  Scbartauans  dislike  all  lay  activ- 
ity—will join  in  no  missionaiy  work,  in  no  Bible  society 
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—beetuse  that  u  to  yoke  with  nnbdieTera;  nor  will  they 
«peak  with  any  one  on  religious  subjects  unless  be  is  an 
exdnsive  Scbartauan.  Another  distinguishing  feature 
is  a  great  horror  of  the  Moravians,  founded  on  some  un- 
pleannt  experience  of  Schartau's  own.  Schartauism 
crept  into  Gothenburg  about  twenty  years  ago. 

SchediOB,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  (1)  the  son  of 
Iphitos  and  grandson  of  Naubolus,  who  led  the  Pho- 
dans,  in  connection  with  his  brother  Epistrophus,  to 
TroT.  He  fell  by  Hector's  hand  in  the  stead  of  Ajax. 
(2)  A  son  of  Perimides,  likewise  leader  of  the  Phocians, 
tnd  killed  by  Hector. 

Soheelstrate,  Emmakuicl  de,  a  Belgian  antiquari- 
anandtheolt^an,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1649.  In  his 
Toath  he  became  much  interested  in  ecclesiastical  his- 

• 

lofy,  and  travelled  in  France  and  Italy  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  with  the  learned  men  of  his  day.  His  first 
work— on  the  pontifical  prerogative — gained  for  him  a 
canooxy  and  the  position  of  chorister  in  the  cathedral  at 
Antwerp.  Innocent  XI  called  him  to  Rome,  and  made 
him  Utmurian  of  the  Vatican  and  canon  of  St,  John  Lat- 
eran.  He  died  in  Rome  April  6,  1692.  Scheelstrate 
was  a  great  scholar  and  a  most  prolific  writer,  in  most 
of  his  works  maintaining  the  great  dignity  of  the 
|M)pe  and  endeavoring  to  extend  his  jurisdiction.  Of 
his  works  we  mention,  A  ntiquita*  lUustrata  circa  Con- 
aHaGmeraliojetc.  (Antwerp,  1678, 4to): — Ecdesia  Afri- 
Gxna  $nb  Primate  CartAagvuensi  (ibid.  1679,  4to),  in 
which  be  endeavored  to  prove  that  this  Church  recog- 
nised the  pope  as  patriarch : — A  da  Constantieruii  Con^ 
cim  (ibid.  1683) :— Xte  Audoritate  PatiHarchaH  et  Me- 
tropoUtica  (ibid.  1687,  4to).  See  Dupin,  Auteurt  Ec- 
daiatt,;  Nic^ron,  Memoirs, — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Ge- 
urakf  8.  V. 

QcheBer,  Art,  a  French  painter,  was  bom  at  Dort, 
in  Holland,  Feb.  18,  179d.  His  studies  were  carried  on 
io  Paris  under  baron  Guerin,  and  in  1812  hb  first  pict- 
ure appeared.  His  earlier  pieces  were  in  the  line  of 
historical  and  genre  painting,  and  have  become  well 
known  through  engravings  as  The  Death  of  St.  Ixmit, 
The  Sitter  of  CharOy,  and  The  Soldier's  Widow.  In 
the  romantic  style  which  was  so  prevalent  at  the  time, 
SebefTer  did  not  succeed  so  well,  and  felt  that  his  power 
lav  in  a  different  direction.  The  inspiration  given  to 
his  pencil  by  the  works  of  Goethe  and  Byron  is  shown 
by  his  pictures  Giaour^  Fatut,  and  a  series  of  others.  In 
religious  painting,  bis  Christ  the  Comforter  and  Christ 
the  Reauinerator,  The  Shepherds  Led  b^theA  ngelj  Christ 
in  the  Garden,  show  a  deep  religious  feeling,  and  are 
works  of  power  and  great  beauty.  One  of  his  finest 
sentimental  pieces  is  Francesai  di  Rimini  and  her  Lover 
MtttiHg  Dante  and  Virgil  in  HelL  As  a  portrait-painter 
he  schieved  great  success,  and  the  portraits  of  Lafay- 
ette, Lamartine,  and  others  show  his  power.  Scheffer 
worked  incessantly,  and  his  drawing  is  trathful  and  full 
of  gnce,  his  touch  firm  and  well  adapted  to  his  style, 
•od  his  color,  though  often  wanting  in  mellowness,  is 
itill  very  beantifuL  He  was  undoubtedly  a  great  artist, 
ind  received  the  honor  due  to  his  talent.  He  was  made 
nmmandant  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1848,  and  died 
Jane  15, 1858. 

Soheffler,  Johann  {Angelvs  Siletius)^  a  Catholic 
mystic  of  Germany  of  great  speculative  power  and 
pnetic  fervor,  was  bora  at  Breslau  in  1624,  of  Polish 
I^rotestant  parents,  and  received  his  early  schooling  at 
the  Elisabethanuro  of  that  city.  In  1643  he  went  to 
Strasburg  to  study  medicine,  but  soon  afterwards  retired 
to  Holland,  where  he  spent  several  years,  partly  at  Ley- 
<len.  Here  he  became  interested  in  the  writings  of 
Ja(»b  BShme,  which  exerted  a  decided  influence  on  his 
^tthsequent  life.  His  religious  studies  did  not,  however, 
interrupt  his  professional  preparation,  and  in  1647  he 
*«it  to  the  University  of  Padua,  where  he  graduated 
Joly  %  1648.  Returning  to  Silesia,  he  served  three 
y^sn  as  family  physician  to  a  duke.  Here  it  soon  be- 
CUK  evident  that  he  could  not  content  himself  with  the 


stiff  Lutheranism  of  the  day,  and  he  soon  became  sus- 
pected by  the  local  clergy.  The  court  preacher,  Freitag, 
forbade  the  publication  of  his  poems  because  of  their 
mystical  tone.  He  found  a  patron,  however,  in  Franck^ 
enberg,  a  Silesian  nobleman,  who  was  also  attracted  by 
Bdhme.  A  poem  which  he  published  in  memory  of 
Franckenberg  in  1652  seems  to  have  brought  him  into 
trouble.  Soon  afterwards  he  left  the  service  of  the 
duke,  and  on  June  12, 1658,  entered  the  Catholic  Church 
at  Breslau,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nbe.  His  conversion 
raised  no  little  outcry  against  him.  His  nootives  were 
assailed.  This  led  him  to  publish  at  Olmtttz,  in  1658, 
his  fundamental  Reasons  for  Qtdtting  Lutheranism,  in 
which  he  gave  fifty-five  reasons  for  regarding  Lutheran 
doctrine  as  erroneous  and  eighty-three  for  accepting 
Catholicism.  **  In  the  whole  matter,"  said  he,  **  I  have 
acted  simply  as  an  honest,  conscientious  Christian."  Af- 
ter his  conversion  he  remained  in  Breslau,  occupied  with 
religious  meditation  and  writing.  In  1657  appeared  si- 
multaneously his  two  chief  works,  Der  cherubinische 
Wandersmann  and  Geistliche  HirlenUeder.  In  1661  he 
was  consecrated  to  the  priesthood,  and  thenceforth  acted 
as  an  almost  bigoted  champion  of  Romanism.  In  1664 
he  was  made  the  intimate  counsellor  of  th^  bishop  of 
Breslau.  For  seven  or  eight  years  he  was  now  engaged 
in  embittered  controversies  with  the  Protestant  Church. 
Anoong  his  assailants  were  Chemnitz  of  Jena  and  Al- 
bert! of  Leipsic  Abuse,  caricature,  and  violence  char- 
acterized both  sides  of  the  controversy.  Many  of  these 
later  writings  he  collected  and  published  under  the  title 
Ecdtsiologia  (Neisse  and  Glatz,  1677,  foL).  His  contro- 
veraial  activity  seems  to  have  rapidly  consumed  his 
strength,  as  he  die<l  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-three.  Of 
permanent  results  of  his  attacks  upon  Protestantism 
there  is  no  trace.  His  writings  soon  fell  into  neglect, 
and  it  is  only  in  quite  recent  times  that  they  have  met 
with  full  appreciation.  They  bear  the  stamp  of  deep 
conviction,  and  give  evidence  of  wide  acquaintance  with 
the  writings  of  the  fathers  and  the  mystics  (see  Grupp, 
Die  rdmische  Kirche  [Dresden,  1840],  and,  on  the  Cath- 
olic side,  Wittmann,  A  ngelus  Siletius  [Augsburg,  1842]). 
But  it  is  more  as  a  poet  than  as  a  polemic  that  Scheffler 
holds  a  place  in  literature.  His  work  Der  cherubinische 
Wandersmann  consists  of  a  collection  of  1675  brief  ut- 
terances, mostly  in  Alexandrine  verses  of  two  to  four 
lines  each,  unconnected  and  without  systematic  se- 
quence. The  title  explains  itself  from  the  fact  that  the 
book  aims  at  pointing  out  the  way  whereby  man,  es- 
tranged from  God  by  sin  and  buried  in  the  love  of  the 
world,  is  to  find  his  way  back  to  communion  with  God. 
The  undertone  of  these  brief  versen  is  of  a  strongly  mys- 
tical character,  and  is  entirely  free  from  confessional 
distinctions.  That  we  can  return  to  God  only  by  pro- 
found contemplation  of  God ;  and  that  the  more  we  gaze 
upon  God  with  open  face  and  submit  ourselves  to  him 
in  perfect  resignation  and  patience,  so  much  the  more 
are  we  essentially  united  to  God  and  made  possessors  of 
all  that  is  God's — such  is  the  thought  that  constantly 
recurs  under  a  thousand  images,  and  spreads  a  fragrance 
over  everj'  page.  The  Christian  element  in  this  thought 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  Scheffler  presents  the  incarna- 
tion and  redemption  as  the  effective  means  of  our  return 
to  God ;  but  he  also  insists,  mystic-like,  that  the  process 
of  incarnation  must  in  some  degree  repeat  itself  in  us, 
so  that  we  also  may  become  sons  of  God  like  Chri9t. 
That  some  of  Scheffler's  utterances  have  a  leaning  tow- 
ards pantheism  (e.  g., "  I  am  as  great  as  God,  and  he  is 
as  small  as  I ;"  **  When  I  love  God  more  than  myself, 
then  I  give  to  him  as  much  as  he  gives  to  me**)  is  not 
to  be  denied.  But  this  may  be  explained  partly  from 
the  intensely  aphoristic  form  of  expression  at  which  the 
author  aims,  and  partly  from  actual  inconsistency  of 
thought.  In  his  second  edition  he  earnestly  repudiates 
all  pantheism,  and  asserts  that  he  never  intends  to  im- 
ply  the  cessation  of  the  creatural  character  of  man,  but 
only  that  our  regenerated  nature  may  become  so  filled 
with  grace  as  that  €iod  shall  5r,  to  t»,  all  and  in  all.    Be- 
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•ides,  be  constantly  emphtsizes  the  dUtinctnen  of  the 
woiid  from  God  and  the  moral  freedom  of  roan.  With 
all  their  defects,  these  aphorisms  are  unquestionably 
among  the  richest  fruits  in  the  whole  literature  of  Chris- 
tian mysticism.  They  were  highly  esteemed  by  Arnold 
of  Giessen,  and  by  Leibnitz.  In  recent  times  the  Woh- 
dertmarm  has  received  the  warmest  praises  from  Fried- 
rich  Schlegel,  and  has  been  reismied  in  whole  (Sulz- 
bach,  1829)  or  in  extracts  (F.  Horn,  Vamhagen  von  Ense, 
W.  MuUer,  and  others).  But  the  poetic  fame  of  Schef- 
fler  rests  still  more  upon  his  volume  of  hymns,  SedaduH 
(1667-^;  latest  ed.  Stuttgart,  1846),  many  of  which  have 
found  a  permanent  place  in  the  whole  Protestant  Ger- 
man Church.  The  latest  of  SchefHer's  poetic  works 
consists  of  a  very  realistic  presentation  of  the  Last 
Thwffs  (Schweiduitz,  1675),  but  it  adds  nothing  to  his 
fame.  As  to  personal  character,  Scheffler  is  not  without 
great  inconsistencies.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  pro- 
found sweetness  of  the  poet  and  the  fanatical  zealotry 
of  the  controversialist  could  dwell  in  the  same  heart. 
Evidently  the  two  natures  of  the  man  dwelt  side  by 
side,  neither  entirely  mastering  the  other.  The  sources 
for  the  life  of  Scheffler  are  given  in  A.  Kahlert's  A  ngelus 
Siletius  (Bteslau,  1858).  See  Uerzog,  Recd-EncyHop,  xiii, 
478-485;  Gervinns,  LiU  Ge$dL;  Wesfmiaster  Rev,  Oct. 
1858 ;  Hagenbach,  Hist.  ofDoctrinea,  ii,  204.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Scheid,  Everard,  an  eminent  Dutch  philologist, 
was  bom  at  Amheiro  in  1742,  and  became  professor  of 
Oriental  literature  at  Leyden.  He  died  in  1 795.  Among 
his  works  are,  An  Arabic  Grammar: — Dissertation  on 
the  Song  of  HeteJdah  in  Itaiah  (Leyden,  1769)  '.—Book 
of  Genesis  Revised:  — Minerva^  sen  de  Causis  Latina 
Lingua,     See  Thomas,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Sohein,  Johann  Hermann,  was  bom  Jan.  20, 1587, 
at  Gmenhahn,  near  Zwickau.  He  studied  philosophy 
and  theology  at  Leipsic.  Being,  however,  besides,  an 
excellent  musician,  he  was  called  in  1615  as  precentor 
to  the  famous  Thomas  School  at  Leipsic,  where  he  died 
Nov.  19, 1680.  He  is  the  author  of  the  beautiful  hymn 
Mach  *J  mit  wtr,  (7oW,  nach  deiner  Guet^  (Engl.  transL 
"  Deal  with  me,  God,  in  mercy  now,"  in  the  Choral  Book^ 
No.  191).  See  Koch,  Gesch,  des  deutschen  KirchenliedeSf 
iii,  83  sq.;  viii,  624;  Knapp,  EvangeL  Liederschatz^ 
p.  1842,  s.  v.     (a  P.) 

Sohell,  Levi,  a  Lutheran  minister,  was  bom  Sept 
9,  1823,  at  Beme,  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y.  Having 
prepared  himself  for  the  ministry  at  Hartwick  Semina- 
ry, he  was  licensed  in  1853,  and  accepted  a  call  as  pas- 
tor of  St.  Thomas's  Lutheran  Church  at  Churchtown, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  spent  twelve  years  and  a  half,  laboring 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  and  intensity  of  his  ardent  nat- 
ure. In  1866  he  followed  a  call  to  the  Clay  and  Cicero 
pastorate  in  Onondaga  County,  which  he  soon  exchanged 
in  1867  with  West  Sandlake,  in  Rensselaer  County.  Hav- 
ing spent  six  years  at  West  Sandlake,  he  accepted  in 
1873  a  call  to  West  Camp,  where,  however,  his  valuable 
and  successful  labors  were  interrupte<l  in  1876  by  sick- 
ness of  so  serious  a  character  that  he  was  compelled  to 
discontinue  preaching.  In  1877  he  again  entered  upon 
hb  duties,  but  in  May,  1878,  he  was  obliged  to  close  his 
pastoral  labors.  He  entertained  the  hope  that  he  would 
again  be  enabled  to  resume  his  loved  work  of  proclaim- 
ing the  tidings  of  salvation,  but  his  impaired  constitu- 
tion had  finally  to  succumb,  and  he  died  Dec.  27, 1878, 
at  the  age  of  fifty -five  years,  and  after  twenty-five  years 
of  arduous  and  successful  labor  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
Christ.     (B.  P.) 

Schelling,  Fribdrich  Wilhblh  Joseph  von,  one 
of  the  four  (Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel)  great  spec- 
ulative philosophers  of  modem  Germany,  was  bom  at 
Leonberg,  near  Stuttgart,  in  1775.  His  father,  though 
but  a  mral  clergyman,  was  an  eminent  scholar  in 
Oriental  and  Rabbinical  literature.  Young  Schelling 
showed  early  indications  of  his  great  powers.  At  fif- 
teen he  entered  the  University  of  Tubingen,  intending 
to  make  theology  his  profession.    Here  he  formed  an 


intimate  friendship  with  the  student  (afterwarda  rival) 
Hegel  who  was  five  years  his  senior,  as  also  with  the 
unfortunate  poet  Holderin.  Lessing,  Herder,  and  Kant 
were  the  admired  heroes  of  these  young  geniusesi  Alw 
they  were  enthusiastically  stirred  by  the  new  pcditical 
ideas  of  the  outbreaking  French  Revolution. 

Writings, — Schelling's  first  attempt  at  autborahip 
was  his  essay  for  his  master's  degree  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  Antiquissimi  de  Prima  Malorum  Origine  Pkiloso' 
phematis  expUcandi  Gen,  m  Tentamen  Criticum  (1792).  A 
year  later  he  published  a  paper,  Ueber  Mylhen  (on  the 
myths  and  sagas  of  antiquity),  which  shows  how  deeply 
the  religious  ideas  of  the  ancients  were  already  occupy- 
ing the  young  scholar.  The  year  1794,  in  which  Fichte 
began  his  philosophical  fame  at  Jena,  was  a  turning- 
point  in  the  history  of  Schelling.  Fichte*s  Wissnt- 
Hchaftslehre  at  once  set  into  ferment  the  kindred  t^ecn- 
lative  powers  of  Schelling,  who,  from  thenceforth  for 
two  decades,  sent  forth  a  rapid  succession  of  works 
which  have  assured  him  a  place  among  the  great  spec- 
ulatists  of  the  race.  Adopting  Fichte*8  idealism,  he 
spiritedly  defended  it  in  the  following  papers:  Ueber 
die  MdglichkeUeiner  Form  derPhilosophie  (1794)  i—Vom 
Ich  als  Princip  der  PkUosophie  (1795): — PkUosopkisckt 
Brief e  iiher  Dogmatismus  ttnd  Kriticismus  (1795) : — Neae 
Deduktion  des  Naiurrechts  (1795)  :—A  Ugemeine  Ueberskkt 
der  neuesten  phihsophischen  Literatur  (1795).  These 
papers  show  a  gradual  advance  towards  independence 
of  thought  and  towards  the  chief  features  of  the  au- 
thor's subsequent  peculiar  positions.  In  1796  Schelling 
went  to  Leipsic  and  gave  special  attention  to  the  study 
of  physics.  Here  he  began  to  meditate  that  peculiar 
Philosophy  of  Natiure  which  took  so  striking  a  fonn 
when  he  began  to  lecture  at  Jena  in  1798.  At  first  he 
taught  side  by  side  with  Fichte;  and  when  Fichte  went 
to'  Berlin,  in  1799,  he  remained  the  chief  philosophical 
star  at  Jena.  Hardly  could  there  be  conceived  a  more 
favorable  place  for  the  young  philosopher  than  Jena  at 
this  time  was.  It  was  the  philosophical  focus  of  Ger- 
many. ReinhoM  had  there  expounded  Kant;  Goethe's 
spirit  hovered  over  the  place ;  Schiller,  Humboldt,  and 
the  Schlegels  were  closely  related  to  the  university. 
Circumstances  combined  to  invest  philosophy  here  with 
an  atmosphere  of  poetry.  Schelling's  PhUoeophy  of 
Nature,  which  was  partly  a  creature  and  partly  a  creator 
of  this  atmosphere,  was  therefore  very  enthusiastically 
received.  It  was  presented  in  a  variety  of  writings: 
Ideen  zu  einer  PkUosophie  der  Natur  (1797) : — Von  der 
Weliseele  {179S)  :—Sgstem  der  Naturphiiosopkie  (1799). 
While  elaborating  these  works,  Schelling  also  subjectol 
the  Fichtean  philosophy  of  the  Ego  to  a  further  devel- 
opment, positing  the  Ego  as  an  antithesis  to  Nature  {set 
his  System  des  transcendentalen  IdeaUsmus  [1800]). 
But,  unable  to  rest  in  this  dualism,  he  attempted  to  con- 
ciliate the  antithesis  in  a  higher  unity  in  his  IdentitafS' 
system  (1801).  This  thought  is  the  inspiration  of  a 
fresh  series  of  works :  Bruno,  oder  Ober  das  gdttHeJ^  md 
das  weltliche  Princip  der  Dings  (1802) : —  Voriesungem  Ober 
die  Methode  des  akademischm  Sludiums  (1808) :— PkUo- 
sophie und  Religion  (1804)  i—Darlegung  des  wakren  Ver- 
hdlttiisses  der  Naturphiiosopkie  zur  verbesserten  Fiekie'- 
schen  T^hre  (1806).  How  great  was  the  influence  of 
Schelling  in  this  period  is  vividly  depicted  in  the  pages 
of  such  men  as  Steffens,  Schubert,  and  Schloaser.  In 
1803  Schelling  was  called  by  the  Bavarian  govemmeot 
to  the  University  of  WUrzburg;  here  he  wrought  in  the 
same  spirit  as  at  Jena.  On  iu»ount  of  political  changes 
he  left  this  post  after  two  years,  and  retired  to  Mnnicb, 
where,  in  1807,  he  was  made  secretary  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

This  is  a  transition  period  in  the  philosophy  of 
Schelling.  His  greater  originality  and  independence 
lie  in  his  Jena  period.  He  now  begins  to  drift  towards 
syncretism  and  a  mystical  theosophy.  It  is  an  elKirt 
to  escape  from  pantheism  towards  Christianity,  or  ratti- 
er to  find  a  system  which  shall  express  the  truth  of 
both.    The  works  which  give  expreasion  to  this  tea* 
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deney— they  appear  less  freqaently  than  previoasly — 
are:  Das  VerkiUtmm  dor  bUdentien  KUnste  zur  Natur 
{mi)  \r-Da»  Wesm  der  menachlichm  Freikeit  (1809) : 
—the  banh  work  against  Jacob!,  Denkmal  der  Schrijl 
ton  den  gdUUcken  Dingm  (1812) ;  and  essays  in  the  i4^ 
gm.Zeit9ckr^  (Manich,  1818). 

Alter  the  year  1815  there  begins  an  almost  nninter- 
ntpted  silence  of  nearly  forty  years  in  Schelling^s  life. 
In  1820  he  lectured  for  a  brief  period  at  Erlangen.  In 
1826  be  was  made  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  new 
University  of  Munich.  His  lectures  here  formed  an 
epoch  in  the  life  of  many  rising  young  men.  In  1841 
he  accepted  a  call  to  fieriin.  The  lectures  here  deliv- 
ered foiiooed  a  strong  antitheas  to  the  dominant  Hege> 
lianisin,  and  are  the  best  expression  of  his  later  system. 
His  last  years  were  devoted  to  editing  his  later  form 
of  doctrine  for  the  press.  Death  overtook  him  in  Aug. 
1854,  while  seeking  relief  at  the  baths  of  Ragaz,  in 
Switzerland,  at  the  age  of  seventy -nine.  Soon  after 
his  death  (1856)  the  publication  of  his  collective  works 
was  begun  by  his  son  (a  clergyman),  K.  F.  A.  Schelling. 
They  embrace  a  first  division  of  ten  volumes  and  a  sec- 
ond of  four  volumes  (Stuttgart  and  Augsburg,  1856  sq.). 

Plaiotophy, — The  philosophy  of  Schelling  does  not 
present  a  definite,  scU-consistent  unity.  It  was  in  an 
ahnost  constant  state  of  self-modification.  But  it  pre- 
sents two  pretty  defiuiite,  crystallizing  climax-points^ 
bb  early  pantkeisHc  ideal»*m  and  his  later  Christian 
Utotopky,  Between  these  climax-points  lies  his  long 
period  of  almost  total  retirement  from  public  life.  As 
a  whole,  however,  the  growth  of  his  thoughts  may  be 
distributed  under  the  following  five  phases : 

a.)  SehelHng  <u  a  dUdple  qf  Fiehte, 
(1)  Bit  pkiloiophy  qf  ruUure  and  his  transcendental 
iinUsn, 
d)  His  Siietem  of  identity. 
(4.)  Bis  trtmsiticn  period, 
(ja.)  His  theosophie  approach  to  Chrieiianity, 

(1.)  Schelling  began  his  thought-system  by  absorb- 
ing and  championing  the  reigning  philosophy  of  the 
dav— to  wit,  the  system  of  Kant  as  noodified  bv  Fichte. 
By  Fichte  the  idealism  of  Kant  was  emphasized  into 
exdosive  validity.  According  to  Fichte,  there  is  no 
other  reality  than  the  absolute  activity  of  the  Ego,  It 
b  true,  this  activity  of  the  E^  is  conditioned  by  an  o6- 
j«et-4h6  Not-Rie.  But  this  Not-me  cannot  be  derived 
fmn  any  reality  exterior  to  the  Ego ;  that  is,  from  any 
(itn^  per  se.  On  the  contrary,  the  Not-me,  the  exter- 
nal world  of  thought  and  observation,  is  really  an  un- 
conadous  creation  of  the  Ego,  which  the  Ego  then  sub- 
sequently raises  to  an  object  of  conscious  contemplation. 
Bot  which  is  the  absolute  reality  with  Fichte,  the  Ego 
St  oDconscioas  or  as  conscious  ?  If  as  unoonsciuuSf  then 
(lod,  the  All,  is  unconscious;  and  the  empirical  oon- 
sriousnesB  of  man  is  delusive  and  unreal,  and  is  destined 
(0  vanish  into  nnconsciousness.  If  as  conscious^  then 
God,  the  supreme  reality,  has  no  existence  save  in  the 
tiainitional  flux  of  vanishing,  finite  Egos:  he  is  in  eter^ 
nal  process  of  beeoming  and  of  passing  away.  Between 
these  two  conset|uence8  Fichte's  system  constantly  os- 
riDsted,  tending  at  the  one  pole  to  self-annihilation, 
and  at  the  other  to  self- deification.  The  latter  ten- 
dency prevailed  more  in  his  earlier,  and  the  former  in 
bis  later,  life.  It  was  as  an  enthusiast  for  this  rigid  ideal- 
ism of  Fichte  that  Schelling  made  his  philosophical  debut. 
With  Fichte  he  denied  self-consciousness  and  personality 
to  the  absolute  being ;  and  be  insisted  that  for  the  idea 
of  a  divine  revelation  there  can  be  no  place,  save  in  the 
oiytholagical  phraseology  of  the  populace.  The  histo- 
ry of  religions  he  regarded  as  only  a  **  progressive,  sym- 
bolical manifestation  of  the  ideas  of  the  absolute  rea- 
mu"  The  philosophies  and  religions  of  the  ancient 
world  present  in  an  imperfect  and,  as  it  were,  uncon- 
irious  form  that  which  modem  thought  has  developed 
in  full  oonsciottsneaB  of  its  own  processes.  Perhaps  the 
t'bief  feature  in  which  Schelling  differed  from  Fichte 
fnaa  the  very  outaet  was  that  he  focmd  a  deeper  sig- 


nificaiuse  in  the  different  forms  of  religion  than  Fichte 
had  done. 

(2.)  Schelling^s  second  phase  (1796-1800)  sprang  from 
his  growing  conviction  that  a  mere  subjective  idealism 
could  not  do  justice  to  the  empirical  objective  world  by 
which  we  are  met  on  every  hand.  He  did  not  mean 
by  this  to  give  up  the  results  of  his  idealism ;  be  only 
meant  to  reach  the  same  resulta  upon  another  path — to 
rediscover  the  reason  of  the  subject  in  the  objective 
reason  of  the  world  of  nature.  Thereby  he  intitHluced 
a  new  stadium  into  his  philosophy :  constructive  or  cre- 
ative knowledge  was  put  into  the  place  of  the  previous 
critical  knowledge.  As  previously  the  Ego  had  con- 
centrated itself  absolutely  upon  itself,  so  now  this  Ego, 
the  subject,  was  to  expand  itself  over  the  universe  and 
find  the  laws  of  ita  own  intuitions  there  reflected.  Out 
of  stdjective  idealism  sprang,  thus,  an  objective  idealism. 
From  the  standpoint  of  this  idealism  the  moral  element 
loses  its  importance,  and  speculative  knowledge  is  the 
one  thing  important.  The  intention  of  Schelling  in 
his  Philosophy  of  Nature  was  simply  to  complement 
the  idealism  of  Fichte;  but  in  reality  it  grew  into  a 
direct  antithesis  to  it.  With  Fichte,  nature  was  merely 
a  means  for  the  development  of  the  subject.  With 
Schelling,  it  was  a  manifestation-form  of  the  absolute 
Ego,  and  had  essence  and  significance  in  Hse{f,  Nature 
was  spirit  visible ;  spirit  was  nature  invisible.  This  con- 
ception seemed  strikingly  new  and  important  It  was 
hailed  with  very  great  enthusiasm.  Nature  was  to 
Schelling  a  perpetual  movement  of  self-balancing  force. 
By  the  varied  interaction  of  attraction  and  repulsion 
are  produced  the  infinitely  varied  forms  of  organic  life. 
Matter  is  balanced  force.  Nature,  when  rising  above 
the  antithesis  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  becomes  liffht. 
Light  is,  as  it  were,  the  soul,  the  thought  of  nature. 
Under  the  influence  of  light,  matter  evolves  iteelf  dy> 
namicaUy  in  the  phenomena  of  magnetism,  electrici^, 
chembtry.  The  anrithesis  of  crude  matter  and  light  is 
harmonized  in  the  higher  stage  of  organic  life.  Here 
light  inheres  in  the  objects;  it  is  their  vitality,  their 
U/e,  Matter  becomes  here  a  mere  incident  of  the  vital- 
izing principle.  The  stages  of  the  dynamic  process  con- 
stitute the  great  divisions  of  organic  life.  The  prepon- 
derance of  objectivity  or  of  subjectivity  determines  the 
characteristics  of  the  three  great  kingdoms  of  organic 
nature — the  vegetable,  the  animal,  and  the  human  or 
moraL  Matter  is  the  background  upon  which  these 
three  kingdoms  stand  out  as  higher  stages  of  evolved 
being.  Through  it  they  stand  related  and  are  united 
into  a  unitary  cosmos. 

» 

In  his  Philosophy  of  Nature  Schelling  thus  traces  the 
objective  world  in  its  ascent  from  the  crudest  objective 
stage  to  the  highest  subjective;  that  is,  from  matter  to 
moral  freedom  (so  far  as  the  latter  exists).  But,  not 
content  with  this,  he  now  reverses  the  process.  He 
starts  from  the  highest  point  reached  by  natural  philos- 
ophy— to  wit,  self-conscious  man — and  reconstructs  the 
whole  system  of  philosophy  from  a  subjective  stand- 
point. In  this— his  Transcendental  Idealism — he  traces, 
accordingly,  the  objective  as  rising  from  the  subjective. 
He  divides  his  subject-matter  here  into  the  theoretical, 
the  practical,  and  (that  which  unites  the  two)  the  ar- 
tistic. In  the  theoretical  part  Schelling  considers  the 
various  stadia  of  knowledge  in  their  relation  to  the  va- 
rious stadia  of  matter.  Matter  is  extinct  mind.  The 
acts  and  phases  of  self-consciousness  are  redisooverable 
in  the  forces  of  nature  and  in  the  stages  of  their  devel- 
opment All  the  forces  of  the  world  are  ultimately  re- 
ducible to  powers  of  ideal  representation.  Organiza- 
tion is  necessary ;  for  intelligence  must  view  it^lf  in 
its  productive,  successive  transition  from  cause  to  effect 
This  it  cannot  do  without  making  that  succession  per- 
manent or  representing  it  as  at  rest;  and  succession 
represented  as  at  rest  is  oi^anization.  Intelligence  is 
a  never-ending  effort  at  self-organization.  Among  the 
successive  stages  of  organization  there  must  be  one 
which  the  subject  is  forced  to  regard  as  identical  with 
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him^ir.  It  u  only  through  the  fact  that  there  are 
other  intelligences  than  myself  that  the  world  is  made 
objective  to  me.  It  is  only  through  commerce  with 
other  individuals  that  I  can  come  to  the  consciousness 
of  my  freedom.  The  intercommunication  of  rational 
individuals  through  the  medium  of  the  objective  world 
is  the  condition  of  freedom.  But  whether  all  free  be- 
ings shall,  or  shall  not,  confine  their  action  within  such 
limits  as  leave  free  play  to  the  freedom  of  each  other 
is  not  left  to  chance,  but  is  safeguanled  by  the  higher 
law  of  justice.  Justice  rules  in  the  interests  of  freedom 
with  all  the  inviolability  of  a  law  of  nature.  All  at^ 
tempts  to  supplant  the  reign  of  absolute  justice  by  an 
arbitrary,  artificial  statute  code  have  ever  proved  futile 
and  abortive.  The  guarantee  of  a  good  constitution  in 
each  state  must  lie,  in  the  last  resort,  in  the  subordina- 
tion of  all  states  to  the  common  law  of  absolute  right- 
eousness. The  gradual  approach  towards  a  realisation 
of  righteousness  is  the  substance  of  history.  Histor>', 
as  a  whole,  is  a  pn^ressive  realization  and  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Absolute.  It  is  only  through  history  as  a 
whole  that  the  full  proof  of  God's  existence  can  become 
manifest.  All  single  intelligences  may  be  regarded  as 
integrant  parts  of  God  or  the  moral  order  of  the  world. 
This  divine  order  will  fully  exist  as  soon  as  individual 
intelligences  establish  it.  Towards  this  consummation 
history  Is  constantly  advancing  in  consequence  of  a  pre- 
established  harmony  between  the  objective  necessary- 
and  the  subjective  free.  This  harmony  is  conceivable 
only  on  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  a  higher 
element,  superior  to  both,  as  being  the  ground  of  the 
identity  of  the  absolutely  subjective  and  the  absolutely 
objective,  the  conscious  and  the  unconscious,  whose 
original  separation  took  place  simply  in  order  to  the 
phenomenal  manifestation  of  free  action.  If  the  phe- 
nomenal manifestation  of  freedom  is  necessarily  un- 
ending, then  history  itself  is  a  never-completed  revela- 
tion of  the  Absolute,  which  disrupts  itself,  in  view  of 
this  manifestation,  into  the  conscious  and  the  uncon- 
scious; but  which  is,  in  the  inaccessible  light  in  which 
it  dwells,  the  eternal  identity  of  both  and  the  eternal 
ground  of  their  harmony.  To  this  higher  element  of 
identity  no  predicate  can  be  given.  Hence  it  cannot  be 
an  object  of  knowledge,  but  only  of  practical  postulo' 
tioH — that  w,  of/ttUh  or  religion.  If  we  turn  our  atten- 
tion exclusively  to  the  orderliness  of  the  objective  world, 
we  fall  into  a  system  oifaialum.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
we  regard  only  the  subjective,  we  land  in  irreligion 
or  anarchy.  But  if  we  rise  to  the  thought  of  that 
higher  identity  of  both  we  atuin  to  a  system  of  prori- 
(/fiice— 4.hat  is,  of  religion  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
It  is  true,  Schelling  leaves  here  untouched  the  very  per- 
tinent question  how  this  higher  Absolute  to  which  no 
predicates  can  be  assigned  can  be  described  as  provi- 
dent. How  he  would  have  met  the  question  we  leave 
undecided. 

The  transcendental  idealism  of  Schelling  had  grown 
under  his  hands  into  a  complete  system  of  philosophy. 
It  was  therefore  not  only  co-ordinate  with  his  philosophy 
of  nature,  but  also  super-ordinate.  But  with  this  two- 
fold presentation  of  his  system  from  the  two  poles  of 
the  finite  (Nature  and  the  Ego)  Schelling  was  not  sat- 
isfied. He  now  felt  that  what  he  had  found  as  the  goal 
of  his  highest  previous  effort — to  wit,  the  principle  of 
absolute  identity— should  be  laid  as  the  beginning  at 
the  foundation.  This  brings  us  to  the  third  stage  of 
his  philosophizing. 

(8.)  The  epoch  of  his  System  of  Identity.  In  this 
system  everything  b  derived  from  the  absolute  reason, 
taken  in  the  sense  of  the  absolute  identity  of  subject 
and  object.  The  highest  law  of  this  principle  is  its 
identity  with  itself  (A=A).  It  is  absolutely  infinite 
and  one.  Whatever  u,  is  this  absolute  itself.  Single 
finite  things  exist  only  in  reflection.  As  this  absolute 
identity  is  ever}'thing,  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  total- 
ity of  ever}'thing.  It  is  not  the  source  or  the  cause  of 
everything,  but  it  if  t^«e(^  everything.    In  his  concep- 


tion of  this  abaolute  identity,  Schelling  aeema  to  in- 
volve himself  in  a  shadow  of  self-eontradictioo.  He 
makes  it,  on  the  one  hand,  an  abeokite  imdiffeTeiiee ;  at 
such  it  is  purely  negative,  and  hence  cannot  be  OMde 
the  basb  of  a  positive  universe.  On  the  other  band,  be 
makes  it  the  identity  of  everything — that  ia,  he  makes 
it  the  most  positive  of  all  things.  In  this  absc^te  iden- 
tity, Schelling  distinguishes  essence  and  form.  In  re- 
spect to  form,  it  is  an  infinite  self-knowing;  it  can  know 
itself,  however,  only  as  subject  and  object.  But  as  this 
subject  and  object  spring  from  identity,  their  only  dif- 
ference must  be  quantitative,  not  qualitative;  that  is, 
the  absolute  identity  can  differentiate  and  posit  itself 
under  a  preponderance  of  the  subjective  or  of  the  ob- 
jective, but  not  under  a  form  from  which  one  of  the 
elements  is  entirely  absent.  Any  equation  that  can 
be  contrasted  with  A=^A  must  be  simply  eqoivaleni 
to  A  =  B.  The  whole  conception  may  therefore  be  ex- 
pressed under  the  fcmn  of  an  unending  magnetic  line 
with  one  indifference-point  and  two  poles,  at  the  one 
of  which  A  preponderates,  and  at  the  other  B^  thus: 


ts 
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At  every  point  in  this  line  all  three  elementa  are  present. 
Every  single  object  is  therefore  one  of  the  forms  of  the 
essence  of  the  absolute,  and  in  each  of  these  forms  the  ab- 
solute identity  is  entire^  seeing  that  it  vbperse  iudii-isi- 
ble.  The  preponderance  of  the  objective  or  real  ia  naiitre. 
The  first  relative  totality  in  nature  is  matUr  ;  and  the 
ideal  antithesis  of  nuitter  is  light;  and  from  tlie  combi- 
nation of  matter  and  light  springs  organic  life.  But  it 
is  only  in  an  infinite  self-knowing  that  the  absolute 
identity  is  actu  real,  and  hence  only  in  the  sphere  of 
the  subjective  and  ideal.  This  sphere  Schelling  identi- 
fies with  the  true^  the  good  (religion),  and  the  bewitifiU 
(art).  The  absolute  identity  is  therefore  the  essence 
of  nature  simply  in  that  it  is  the  ground  of  its  aetoil 
existence.  Everything  is  nature  which  falls  outside 
of  absolute  being.  This  differentiation  of  essence  as,  oa 
the  one  band,  the  actuality  of  things,  and  as,  on  the  other, 
simply  the  ground  of  their  actuality,  was  justly  r^parded 
by  Schelling  as  one  of  the  most  important  coaoecting 
links  between  his  earlier  and  his  later  system. 

The  fiUing-up  of  the  outlines  of  his  system  of  iden- 
tity Schelling  left  incomplete ;  he  gave  chiefly  the  ob- 
jective phase.  Of  the  subjective  or  spiritual  phase  we 
have  only  fragmentary  sketches.  As  filled  out  in  bu 
oral  lectures,  this  phase  contained  the  germs  of  his  later 
and  more  theistic  system.  Religion  is  presented,  not 
as  a  product  of  development  from  a  state  of  barbari«m, 
but  as  a  product  of  instruction  from  higher  beingik 
But  Christianity  is  regarded  as  inferior  to  the  great 
religions  of  the  Orient ;  and  yet  Schelling  insists,  as 
against  illuminism  and  the  subjective  moralism  of  Kant, 
on  the  necessity  of  the  chief  theological  ideas  of  the 
Bible.  His  thoughts  are  these :  As  the  universe  differ- 
entiates itself,  as  real  and  ideal,  into  nature  and  history, 
so  history  itself  is  likewise  divided.  The  Oriental  and 
pagan  worid  is  the  nature  side  of  history ;  Christianitr, 
on  the  contrary,  is  the  ideal  or  moral  side.  The  pagan 
religions  are  religions  of  natore;  the  gods  are  but  forces 
of  nature;  the  infinite  is  subordinated  to  the  finite; 
hence  the  multitudinousness  of  deities.  But  in  Chris- 
tianity the  finite  is  subordinated  to  the  one  infinite; 
hence  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature.  In  Christianitv 
mythol<^y  can  only  rise  from  deterioration  and  pop* 
ular  ignorance.  In  paganism  mythology  is  primitive, 
and  religion  can  rise  only  from  an  intellectual  advance 
beyond  the  primitive  elements.  The  atream  of  his- 
tory rises  through  three  stages.  The  stage  of  nature 
came  to  its  climax  in  the  religion  and  poe^  of  the 
Greeks :  it  was  a  time  of  unconsdous  identity  with  nat- 
ure,  and  nature  was  regarded  as  a  manifestation  of 
eternal  necessity.  The  period  of  eatoMtrophe,  or  of  con- 
flict between  natural  neceaaity  and  moral  freedom  was 
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the  tngic  age  of  the  decline  of  ancient  civilization. 
Tbe  period  of  karmonizatum,  or  of  providence^  was  in- 
augortted  by  Christianity.  (This  division  corresponds 
in  piit  with  the  one  made  in  tbe  author's  TVaiucen- 
deatal  JdeaHsm,)  It  is  only  in  Christ  that  God  be- 
eooMS  truly  objective.  But  this  is  an  eternal  process, 
and  the  incarnation  is  not  a  merely  temporal,  empirical 
act;  Christ  olfers  np  in  his  own  person  the  finite,  and 
thereby  rnidert  possible  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  as  the 
light  of  the  new  worid ;  this  spirit  brings,  conducts, 
the  fteite  back  to  God.  From  philosophic  speculation 
Schelling  looked  for  the  new  birth  of  essential,  or  eso- 
teric, Christianity,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  absolute 
Gospel 

Coanected  with  these  views  is  Schelling's  next  spec- 
ulaUve  work,  PkHoBopky  and  ReHgion  (1804).  It  is  a 
KlMcfence  against  Escheimiayer.  In  it  religion  is  pre- 
fented  as  the  **  conciliation  of  the  finite  with  God  ;**  but 
tbe  finite  is  regarded  as  per  m  fallen.  **  God  is  not  the 
poeitiTely  creative  cause  of  the  finite ;  the  finite  cannot 
direetly  spring  of  the  absolute,  and  it  sustains  to  the 
absolute  no  direct  relation.''  The  finite  is  regarded 
anply  as  noi  real,  as  delusive.  The  general  back- 
fETound  of  this  work  is  an  idealbtic  mysticism,  derived 
in  psrt  from  Plato  and  Plotinus,  but  aiso  much  resem- 
Uing  the  transmigration  systems  of  the  Orioit;  it  fails 
to  do  justice  to  the  ideas  of  morality  and  freedom. 

(4.)  With  thb  work  on  PkUotophy  and  RtUgion  Schel- 
ling begins  his  transition  to  a  more  positive  Christianity. 
All  of  bis  works  subsequent  to  his  Syatem  of  Idenfity 
bear  a  more  or  less  mystical  coloring  and  become  less 
and  less  rigidly  systematic  in  form ;  at  first  the  mys- 
ticism resembles  that  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  and 
of  Neo>Platonism ;  subsequently  it  approaches  Chris- 
tianity on  the  footsteps  of  B5bme.  But  this  appropri- 
ation of  mystical  views  was  entirely  independent  on  the 
psrt  of  Sdtelling;  he  seems  to  have  been  forced  into 
them  by  a  growing  feeling  of  incomplete  satisfaction 
with  bis  previous  views.  And  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
he  did  not  openly  concede  the  erroneousness  of  his  earlier 
^Btem  or  systems,  but  constantly  represented  his  later 
system  as  simply  complementive  of  his  previous  ones. 

But  hu  change  of  view  is  very  radical.  It  came  to 
definite  expression  for  the  first  time  in  1809,  in  his  dia- 
cuasion  of  the  nature  of  human  freedom.  Here  is  to  be 
(band  in  embryo  the  very  essence  of  his  final  system. 
Sebelling  gives  ap  monism.  Monitm  cannot  solve  the 
riddle  of  good  and  evil,  and  gives  no  play  to  creatural 
fteedom.  Idealism  must  be  complemented  by  realism. 
Idealisro  b  the  ooul  of  philosophy ;  realism  is  its  vital 
bodv;  it  is  only  from  the  union  of  the  two  that  a  vital 
whole  can  result.  A  few  of  Schelling's  positions  here 
ne  these :  As  nothing  exists  before  or  outside  of  God, 
so  he  has  the  ground  of  his  existence  within  himself. 
Tbn  ground  of  his  existence  is  not  Crod  per  se,  but  it  is 
a  nature  in  God ;  this  nature  is  inseparable  from  (^od, 
but  ]ret  it  is  distinguishable ;  it  is  not  actually,  but  only 
logically,  antecedent  to  God.  It  b  only  from  this  nat- 
ure in  God  that  the  diversity  and  multiplicity  of  finite 
things  b  explicable.  In  order  that  these  things  be 
other  than  God,  it  must  be  that  they  have  the  ground 
of  their  existence  in  something  which  b  not  God ;  that 
is,  b  that  in  God  which  b  not  God  himself.  The  fur- 
ther development  of  these  thoughts  brings  us  to 

(M  Schelling's  Later  System.  The  thoughts  here 
Biei  with  are  nnqnestionably  among  the  most  brilliant 
•ad  soggestive  that  are  anywhere  to  be  found  in  the 
feU  of  the  philosophy  of  religion.  At  the  threshold  of 
this  sfKem  we  meet  with  an  examination  of  the  impli- 
cstioos  of  creatural  freedom.  Among  the  fruitful  con- 
cbftoas  here  reached  b  this,  that  purely  rational,  logical 
thought  b  incapable  of  leading  us  to  a  knowledge  of 
Kality.  Thb  oonclosion  leads  to  a  distribution  of  phi- 
I*SBpliT  into  megaOoe  and  positive.  By  thb  dbtinc- 
^  Schelling  comes  into  sharp  antithesb  to  Hegel, 
vbo  endeavored  to  comprehend  the  real  by  the  processes 
^  vttn  abstract  thought.    In  the  view  of  Schelling, 


thb  b  impossible.  Pure  thought,  pure  reason,  cannot 
a  priori  comprehend  the  existence  of  the  objective 
world  of  reality.  What  a  thing  b  and  that  it  b  {quid 
$it  et  qvod  sit)  are  clearly  to  be  distinguished.  The 
wkatf  the  essence  of  a  thing,  may  be  expressed  in 
thought,  in  ideas.  But  the  knowledge  that  it  exists  is 
given  by  something  outside  of  thought — to  wit,  its  ex- 
istence itself.  Thb  knowledge  comes  to  us  from  erpe^ 
riencey  and  not  from  reason.  Exbtence  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  demonstrated;  it  can  only  be  experienced.  It  is 
only  through  thb  knowledge  from  experience  thnt 
thought  reaches  to  true  knowledge.  A  negative  or 
ideal  philosophy  has  to  do  only  with  tbe  possible.  It  is 
only  a  positive  philosophy  that  can  rise  to  contact  with 
the  real  and  with  that  which  springs  from  the  real — to 
v'lty /reedom  tmd/ree  action.  But  as  the  whdc  of  the 
results  of  freedom  b  not  yet  complete,  a  poeitive  phi- 
losophy cannot  be  presented  in  as  rounded  a  systematic 
form  as  is  possible  with  the  negative.  The  highest  st- 
tainment  of  negative  philosophy  b  to  show  how  the 
highest  principle  b  in  iiea.  The  connecting  link  which 
leads  over  from  the  negative  to  the  positive  form  of 
philosophy  is  the  conviction,  forced  upon  us  by  expe- 
rience, that  G<id  most  be  more  than  mere  idea— that  i^ 
that  he  is  real.  As  negative  philosophy  is  the  a-pri' 
orism  of  the  empirical,  so  positive  philosophy  is  the  em- 
piridtm  of  the  a-prioristic — that  is,  it  b  philosophical 
empiricism. 

Positive  philosophy  can  assume  a  starting-point  al- 
most anywhere — thus:  **I  will  that  which  is  higher 
than  substance,  to  wit,  the  Lord  of  all  being."  From 
thb  initbl  assumption  it  then  proceeds  deductively,  and 
the  experience  which  resulu  reacu  as  verification  of 
the  assumed  starting-point.  The  world  is  here  the 
posteriusi  the  unconditioned  prius  b  God.  And  the 
whole  drama  of  human  hbtory  b  an  accumubtive  proof 
that  thb  posterius  iB/ront  this  prius.  It  is  only  in  the 
sphere  of  positive  philosophy  that  we  reach  the  field  <»f 
religion— that  i^  of  a  real  (not  merely  ideal)  relation  of 
man  to  God.  The  transition  from  a  negative  to  a  posi- 
tive philosophy  b  like  that  from  the  law  to  the  (vospeL 
For  a  purely  rational  science,  the  idea  of  an  objective 
religion  does  not  exist.  Heligion  originates  practically 
through  a  fonging  and  desire  of  the  spirit^  which  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  tbe  merely  ideal  God  of  speculatioiL 
This  longing  b  not  an  expression  of  the  practical  reason, 
as  Kant  would  have  it,  but  rather  of  the  individual  per- 
sonality. It  is  not  the  generic,  but  the  specific,  that  leads 
to  God;  for  it  b  not  the  generic  element  of  roan  (the 
reason),  but  the  specific  (the  personality),  that  calb  for 
happiness.  The  individual,  as  personality,  calb  for  a 
person  who  b  outside  of  and  above  the  world— a  Heart 
— with  which  it  may  commune.  l*he  object  and  con- 
tent of  positive  philosophy  are  furnbhed  by  revelation. 
But  revebtion  is  not  philosophy,  even  as  a  ledge  of 
rocks  is  not  geology ;  it  becomes  philosophy  only  wh(  n 
thought  digests  and  constructs  it.  Revebtion  is  as  es- 
sential to  religious  knowledge  as  the  crust  of  the  earth 
is  to  geological  knowledge «  hence  the  absolute  defect 
of  rationalism ;  reason  is  not  competent  to  judge  as  to 
what  revelation  should  be,  but  only  to  construct  the 
revelation  which  is. 

Having  specubtively  reached  the  ideal  of  the  Abso- 
lute Being,  and  being  forced  by  the  heart  to  assume 
that  this  Being  is  objectively  real,  the  philosopher  is 
now  ready  for  the  predicate  of  this  highest  reality. 
This  Being  would  not  be  perfect  if  he  had  not  the  lib- 
erty of  positing  himself  outside  of  himself;  but  thb  is  a 
libert}',  and  not  a  necessity.  God  is,  before  the  world, 
master  o/*the  worid ;  that  is,  he  is  able  to  posit  it  or  not 
to  posit  it.  The  world  is  therefore  a  consequence,  not 
of  the  divine  nature,  but  of  the  divine  will.  But  God 
does  not  posit  himself  mto  the  world.  God  does  not  be- 
come real  in  consequence  of  creation ;  and  yet  be  would 
not  be  real  without  the  power  of  creation.  Monothebm 
is  true,  but  not  in  the  sense  of  theism.  Theism  admits 
God  as  a  personality,  but  this  personality  is  an  empty 
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ondiiTereiitiated  infinity,  and  has  within  itaelf  no  poten- 
tiality, no  basin  fur  a  world  outside  of  God.  God  is  per 
t  a  piurcUUy  o/poienciesj  and  he  is  the  totality  o/*  these 
potencies.  And  the  great  error  of  pantheism  is  not  that 
it  holds  that  there  is  no  being  outside  of  God,  and  that 
all  existence  is  God's  existence,  **  for  all  hearts  cheer^ 
fully  and  joyously  concede  this;'*  but  it  consists  in  as- 
signing to  God  a  necessary  and  involuntary  identitjf 
with  whatsoever  it.  It  is  only  from  this  idea  of  mono- 
theism as  distinguished  from  theism  and  pantheism  that 
a  transition  to  the  truth  of  the  trinity  is  possible.  The 
entire  God— that  is,  God  as  the  totality  of  the  divine 
potencies — is  the  Creator,  the  Father;  and  he  is  Father 
only  in  that  he  confronts  the  possibility  of  what  is  to 
be ;  and  his  fatherhood  is  fully  realized  only  with  the 
full  actualization  of  creation.  In  the  act  of  creation  the 
absolute  personality  evolves  its  own  self-existing  es- 
sence out  of  itself.  This  act  of  creation  is  a  gentrating^ 
and  the  divine  essence  so  evolved  »  the  Son.  A  second 
evolution  constitutes  the  Spirit.  The  fatherly  potency 
furnishes  the  material  of  creatural  objects;  the  Son 
their  form ;  the  Spirit  their  perfection. 

Revelation  in  the  Old  Test,  lingers  under  the  forms 
of  mythology.  In  the  New  Test  these  forms  are  en- 
tirely dispensed  with.  The  focus  of  the  new  religion  is 
the  person  of  Christ,  not  as  teacher  or  legislator,  but  as 
content.  The  person  of  Christ  is  both  historical  and  pre- 
historical;  as  prehistorical  be  presided  over  pre-Chris- 
tian history ;  as  historical  he  laid  aside  his  glory  and 
identified  himself  with  man  in  order  to  raise  human 
nature  into  communion  with  God.  Christ  resumed  the 
glory  which  he  had  laid  aside  only  gradually  and  by 
moral  process.  This  process  began  at  his  baptism.  It 
is  only  on  the  complete  victory  of  Christ  over  death 
that  he  could  send  the  Spirit  as  comforter. 

Scbelling  closes  his  philosophy  of  revelation  with  a 
glance  at  the  history  of  the  Church.  He  distinguishes 
here  a  prehistorical,  a  historical,  and  a  post-historical 
Church.  The  latter  will  not  appear  in  the  present  feon. 
The  condition  of  the  prehistorical  is  that  of  a  merely 
subjective  (negative)  unity ;  that  of  the  historical  b  a 
state  of  divbion  as  preparatory  to  its  transition  to  a 
state  of  free,  positive  unity.  The  historical  stage  of  the 
Church  begins  at  the  point  where  Christianity  attains 
to  domination  in  the  Roman  empire.  Here  it  had  to 
face,  under  a  new  form,  all  the  might  of  the  once  defeat- 
ed Evil  Spirit.  In  giving  itself  an  outer  constitution, 
the  Church  appeared  at  first  as  a  mere  realistic,  mate- 
rial, formal  unity ;  as  such  it  was  of  a  merely  atUhori" 
talive  legal  character,  and  the  more  rigidly  thb  legal 
character  developed  itself,  so  much  the  more  was  the 
ideal  (spiritual)  character  driven  into  the  background. 
But  at  the  Reformation  the  ideal  element  came  to  open 
revolt  with  the  realisticy  and  it  then  inaugurated  a  new 
phase  of  Church  history.  Both  Christ  and  the  apostles 
place  the  advance  of  the  Church  in  a  growth  in  knowl- 
edge ;  and  the  character  of  this  new  phase  is,  and  will 
be,  that  mankind  recognise  more  and  more  the  supreme 
fact  that  Chrbtianity  is  the  highest  stadium  of  human 
science.  The  three  conditions  of  the  Church  are  typi- 
fied in  the  three  apostles — Peter,  Paul,  and  John.  Peter 
has  the  violent,  aggressive  nature  that  characterizes  ev- 
ery beginning;  Paul  is  steady  and  constructive;  John 
has  the  gentle  repose  of  maturity.  The  true  Church  b 
neither  of  the  three,  but  the  synthesis  of  all ;  its  founda- 
tion was  laid  by  Peter ;  its  body  was  edified  by  Paul ; 
its  content  was  breathed  into  it  by  John.  Even  as  God 
consists  not  simply  of  one  person,  so  the  Church  b  not 
embodied  simply  in  one  apostle.  Peter  is  rather  the 
apostle  of  the  Father :  he  sees  most  deeply  into  the  past. 
Paul  is  really  the  apostle  of  the  Son :  he  b  full  of  light. 
John  is  the  mouth-piece  of  the  Spirit :  he  has  the  deep 
''words'^  of  spiritual  truth  and  warmth. 

As  a  whole,  no  system  of  modem  philosophy  has  more 
fully  allied  itself  with  Christianity  than  that  of  Scbel- 
ling; he,  of  all  the  great  speculatbts,  has  alone  treated 
thb  religion  as  ''real  bbtor}-."    To  Scbelling  Cbris- 


tUnity  b  a  higher,  a  sapematuial  stream  of  histatT 
flowing  upon  the  bosom  of  the  ocean  of  cosmic  history. 
He  treats  thb  hbtory,  not  atomistically,  but  genetacallv. 
Thb  genetic  method  of  theologizing  has  become  the 
prevalent  characteristic  of  modem  theology.  Schkier- 
macher,  Nitzsch,  Rothe,  Lange,  Martenaeo,  have  all 
practiced  it.  Its  general  trait  b  an  earnest  endeavor  to 
co-ordinate  the  parts  into  the  whole,  and  to  grasp  the 
whole  as  a  vital  unity ;  and  its  stimulative  relation  to 
contemporary  theological  thought  b  an  evident  result 
of  thb  its  chief  trait;  and  that  in  its  details  it  may  fre- 
quently be  erroneous,  or  that  many  of  ita  ^>eculationt 
are  over-presumptuous,  does  not  destroy  ita  value  as  a 
whole. 

Few  thinkers  have  had  more  enthusiastic  dbdpks 
than  Scbelling.  G.  Bf.  Klein  espoused  hb  system  of 
identity.  J.  J.  Wagner  defended  the  earlier  Scbelling 
against  the  so-called  later.  G.  A.  F.  Ast  applied  tnt 
method  to  the  study  of  Plato.  T.  A.  Rizoer  became  a 
fruitful  student  of  the  history  of  philosophy.  L.  Okeo 
applied  Schelling's  thoughts  to  an  elaborate  phikm^by 
of  nature;  Nees  von  Esenbeck  applied  them  to  the 
physiol(^^  of  plants ;  B.  U.  Blasche,  to  pedagogics  and 
religious  philosophy ;  J.  P.  Y.  Troxler,  to  the  scienoe  of 
cognition.  A.  K.  A.  Eschenmayer  received  here  hi» 
fundamental  inspiration.  J.  Gorrea  adapted  Scbelling 
to  Roman  Catholic  tendencies.  G.  H.  Yon  Schubert  re- 
flected him  in  a  popular  Christian  mystidsm.  K.  F. 
Burdach  made  large  use  of  hb  phikeophy  of  natoie. 
K.  G.  Cams  represented  him  in  psycholc^y  and  crani- 
ology ;  H.  C  Oersted,  in  physics;  K.  W.  F.  Solger,  in 
testbetics ;  U.  Steffens,  in  general  religious  philoaophy ; 
J.  E.  Yon  Berger,  in  the  philosophy  of  law.  F.  You 
Baader  developed  and  remoulded  Schelling*s  later  riews 
into  a  very  rich  and  elaborate  system  of  Christian  tbe- 
osophy.  K.  C.  F.  Krause  applied  Schelling*s  views  to 
general  literature  and  freemasonry.  F.  G.  Stahl  was 
largely  influenced  by  the  later  Scbelling  in  hb  philoso- 
phy of  law  and  in  hb  discussion  of  the  relations  of 
Church  and  State.  Coleridge  received  roach  insfiiiation 
from  the  early  Scbelling,  and  through  Coleridge  tbb  in- 
fluence went  over  into  the  panthebtic  traits  of  Words- 
worth. Agassiz  was  inspired  by  Scbelling's  views  nf 
nature.  And  many  of  the  brilliant  hjrpotbesea  which 
have  played  so  large  a  role  in  modem  phyrics — such  as 
the  metamorphosb  of  plants,  the  homologies  of  the 
skeleton,  the  origin  of  species — are  really  found  in  gem 
in  the  early  works  of  Scbelling. 

On  Scbelling,  consult  Herzog,  RetMl-Eneyklop,  xiii, 
50d-^l;  Ueberweg,  IJisU  of  PhUotophg,  voL  ii:  Ha- 
f^nbachf  Hist,  of  Doctrine;  Uontj  HitLof  BatumaUsm ; 
Bowen,  Modem  Philosophy ;  and  all  works  on  modem 
German  speculation.    (J.  P.  L.) 

Scbelling,  Joseph  F.,  general  superintendent  at 
Maulbrunn  in  WUrtemberg,  was  bora  in  1787,  and  died 
in  1812.  Among  bis  contributions  to  Biblical  literature 
are  the  writings  of  Solomon  translated  into  Latin,  with 
notes  (Stuttgart,  .1806),  and  a  Dissertatum  on  thf  Use  of 
the  A  rabic  to  a  Thorough  Knowledge  of  Hebrew  (Stutt- 
gart, 1771). 

Sohenok,  Gborob,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed  miniater, 
was  bom  at  Mattewan,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  27, 1816,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College,  August,  1887.  During  his  boy- 
hood he  was  crippled  for  life  by  a  severe  fall  while  skat- 
ing. Hip-disease  ensued  in  ita  most  painful  fonn.  He 
was  helpless  for  three  or  four  years,  and  was  never  after 
able  to  walk  without  cratch  or  cane  and  a  high  boot. 
But  this  affliction  was  sanctified  to  hb  conversion  dur- 
ing his  collegiate  life.  He  studied  theok^^  in  the  New 
Branswick  Seminary,  and  after  graduation,  in  1840,  set- 
tled as  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Bedminater, 
N.  J.  This  was  hb  only  charge — a  very  large,  intelli- 
gent, well-trained  country  congregation,  which  has  en- 
joyed a  long  succession  of  able  ministers.  Mr.  Scbenck 
was  distinguished  as  a  preacher  of  unusnal  power  in  the 
exposition  of  Scripture  and  in  the  application  of  it  to 
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the  ooDacieDees  of  his  hetren.  He  was  at  times  brill- 
isnt,  always  earnest,  and  **  never  feared  the  face  of  clay.** 
His  fine  social  qualities,  deep  piety,  and  skill  as  a  phy- 
sician of  sonls,  endeared  him  to  his  people.  His  energy 
was  marrelloua.  '*  What  he  began,  he  expected  to  do. 
His  body  was  like  a  little  craft  driven  by  a  tremendoos 
engine;  and  for  just  that  reason,  no  doubt,  the  timbers 
w  8M»  fdl  apart.  He  preached,  as  he  wrote  to  a  friend, 
'with  all  his  might.*  He  was  no  less  zealous  as  a  pas- 
tor." His  tastes  were  refined,  literary,  scholarly.  But 
evoything  was  bent  to  his  life-work  as  a  minister.  In 
the  general  affairs  of  the  Church,  in  the  temperance 
eaase  and  educational  movements,  he  was  con^MCUous 
for  "zeal  with  knowledge.**  His  ministry  was  greatly 
hlaaed  in  conversions  and  revivals,  and  in  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  Church.  He  died  in  1852,  of  palsy,  which 
ftrack  him  down  just  after  he  came  from  a  Sabbath 
aftenHxm  lecture  and  a  visit  to  a  sick  man.  With 
ebanKteristic  modesty,  he  never  but  twice  consented  to 
frequent  requests  to  appear  in  print.  A  Sermon  on  the 
Swond  Commg  of  Ckritt  (1843)  and  an  Address  on 
Mtuk  (in  which  he  was  a  proficient)  (1849)  are  all  of 
his  publications.  See  Memorial  Sermon^  by  Dr.  T.  W. 
Chambers;  Letter  of  Rev.  H.  D.  Ganse;  Spragoe*s  An- 
fiait  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Soheiik,  HaTtmann,  a  Lutheran  divine,  was  bom 
April  7, 1634,  at  Ruhla,  near  Eisenach.  He  studied  at 
HelzDstJidt  and  Jena,  and  was  pastor  at  Bibra  and  Vdlk- 
erBhausen.  His  motto  was, "  Mea  Hsreditas  Servator,** 
and  he  died  May  2,  1681.  He  was  a  man  of  prayer, 
who  not  only  prayed  himself,  but  also  taught  others 
bow  to  pray.  He  wrote  some  hymns,  which  are  still 
in  Qse  in  the  German  churches.  See  G.  Ludovici,  De 
Hymns  et  Hynmopctis  Hennebergids  ( Schleusingen, 
1703).  p.  27;  Wezel,  Hymno-^ographia  (Hermstadt, 
17^),  iii,  49 ;  Koch,  Gesch,  des  deutschen  KirchenUedeSy 
iii,  427 ;  Knapp,  EvangeL  IJederschatZj  p.  1348.     (B.  P.) 

Schenk,  Heimich  Theobald,  a  Lutheran 
hyiDD-writer,  was  bom  at  Alsfeld,  and  became  head- 
master of  the  school  at  Giessen,  and  afterwards  chief 
pastor  there,  where  he  died  in  1727.  He  is  the  author 
of  Wer  smd  die  vor  Gottes  Throne  (based  on  Rev.  vii, 
1^17),  transL  into  English  by  E.  Cox,  in  Hymns  from 
tke  Gtrauai,  p.  91,  **  Who  are  these,  like  stars  appear- 
ing." See  Koch,  Gesch,  des  deutschen  KirchenliedeSf  iv, 
535;  Knapp,  EvangeL  LiederschcUZy  p.  1843.     (B.  P.) 

Schermerhom,  John  F.,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed 
minister,  was  bora  about  1785,  graduated  at  Union  Col- 
lege 1809,  and  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  which  he  left  in  1813  for  the  Dutch  Re- 
fonned  Church.  He  was  first  settled  at  Middlebnrgh, 
N.  T.,  1817-27.  In  1817  he  visited  Upper  Canada  with 
Rev.  Jacob  Van  Techten,  and  labored  three  months 
unong  the  Dutch  churches  there.  He  was  appointed 
•Secretary  of  Domestic  Missions,  1828  or  1829,  by  the 
Sorthem  Board  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Re- 
fimned  Dutch  Church  to  call  forth  the  resources  of  the 
Church  and  determine  the  proper  missionary  fields, 
•Snbseqaently  he  was  appointed  general  agent  for  the 
whole  Church.  His  energy  and  zeal  gave  a  new  ira- 
petin  to  the  benevolence  of  the  Church.  Among  the 
aibstantial  fraits  of  his  labors  was  the  organization  of 
the  Reformed  churches  in  Utica,  Ithaca,  and  Geneva, 
besides  others  in  less  prominent  places.  But  serious 
(hffioilties  embarrassed  bis  administration,  and  he  re- 
agned  the  ofllce  in  1832.  He  never  afterwards  held  a 
ptMoral  charge,  but  was  frequently  a  leading  member 
<>f  the  eedesiastical  assemblies,  and  continued  to  interest 
inoielf  in  the  benevdent  movements  of  the  Church. 
In  1832  (Resident  Jackson,  of  whom  he  was  a  warm 
pnwnal  and  political  friend,  appointed  him  one  of  a 
coonoiaBion  to  remove  the  Cherokee  and  Chickasaw  In- 
(hans  beyond  the  Mississippi.  This  work  also  brought 
with  it  some  unhappy  complications,  which  hindered 
hissobseqoent  usefulness.  He  was  a  powerful  preach- 
er, a  poUio  debater  of  unusual  mental  vigor,  acuteness. 


tact,  and  argumentative  ability.  His  restless  brain  was 
always  teeming  with  great  schemes,  which  often  were 
Utopian  in  their  results.  In  conversation  he  was  enter- 
taining and  suggestive  beyond  most  men.  His  sympa- 
thies were  tender;  and,  when  prejiching  or  conversuig  on 
the  great  themes  of  the  Gospel,  he  not  only  felt  deeply, 
but  possessed  great  power  over  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  his  hearers.  He  labored  much  and  successfully  in 
revivals  of  religion  as  a  helper  to  his  brethren.  In  per- 
son he  was  very  Urge,  robust,  and  commanding.  He 
died  in  1860  after  a  short  illness.  See  Memoir  tf  Peter 
Labagk,  D,D.,  by  G.  A.  Todd,  D.D.,  p.  62, 120, 161-163. 
(W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Schermerhoni,  Richard  R,  a  Methodist  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  bom  in  Nassau,  Rensselaer  County, 
N.  Y„  experienced  religion  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  was 
received  on  trial  by  the  New  York  Conference  in  1826, 
transferred  in  the  same  year  to  the  Maine  Conference, 
admitted  into  full  connection  in  1828,  and  successively 
appointed  to  the  Scarborough  and  Gotham  circuits,  and 
Belfast,  Hallowell,  Bangor,  Buzport^  and  Gardiner  sta- 
tions. In  1884-36  he  was  appointed  to  Augusta  dis- 
trict, and  also  elected  as  delegate  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence. He  died  April  18,  1836.  He  was  a  man  well 
read,  of  uniform  and  deep  piety,  good  preaching  talents, 
and  successful  in  the  great  object  of  the  ministr}'.  See 
Minutes  of  Conferences,  ii,  409. 

Scheuohser,  John  James,  a  Swiss  naturalist  and 
physician,  was  bora  in  1672,  at  Zurich,  where  he  was 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  He 
died  in  1733.  He  was  the  author  of  several  scientific 
works :  Nntural  History  of  the  Bibley  in  Latin  and  Ger- 
man (1732-37, 8  vols.  foL) :— Aortcro/  History  ofStcitz- 
er/eind  (1708, 3  vols.). 

Schlaii,  JoHANN  Robert,  a  German  Protestant  di- 
vine, was  bora  Oct.  31,  1828,  in  Loewen.  In  1852  he 
completed  his  theological  studies  at  Breslau,  was  ap- 
pointed deacon  at  liegnitz  in  1868,  and  afterwards  first 
deacon  in  the  same  place,  where  he  died,  Jan.  16, 1876. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  ministers  in  Silesia ; 
and,  besides  a  number  of  sermons,  he  wrote,  Batio  qute 
tntereesserit  inter  Melanchthonem  et  Luthervm  erplicatur 
et  quid  attribuerit  ad  Ecdesiam  Ecangelicam  constitven- 
dam  expomtur  (Gottings,  1866).  See  Zuchold,  BtbH- 
otheca  TheoL  ii,  1137;  Theologisches  Jahrbuch,  1877, 
p.  228.     (RP.) 

Sohiavone,  Andrea  Medula  (or  Medola),  an 
Italian  painter  and  engraver,  was  bom  at  Sebenico,  in 
Dalmatia,  in  1622.  He  was  of  obscure  parentage,  and 
went  to  Venice  at  an  early  age,  where  he  gained  a  liveli- 
hood as  a  house-painter.  In  his  leisure  hours  he  studied 
the  works  of  Giorgione  and  Titian.  The  latter  artist, 
hearing  of  his  poverty  and  seeing  his  ability,  employed 
him,  with  Tintoretto  and  others,  in  ornamenting  the 
grand  hall  of  the  library  of  San  Marco.  His  designs 
were  good,  but  the  drawing  so  defective  as  to  render  him 
unable  to  compete  successfully  with  his  rival  Tintoretto. 
It  was  only  after  his  death  that  hb  works  were  appre- 
ciated. His  life  was  miserable.  He  died  in  Venice 
in  1582.  His  principal  works  are.  The  Eternal  Father 
among  the  Angels:— -John  the  Baptist  in  the  Desert: — 
The  Visit  of  the  Virgin  to  Elizabeth  :-^The  Death  of 
Abel: — and  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  Etchings 
by  him  are  found  after  his  own  compositions,  and  cop- 
ies of  Raphael  and  others. 

Sohickard,  Wilhelm,  a  learned  German  Oriental- 
ist and  distinguished  astronomer,  was  bom  at  Herren- 
berg.  near  Tubingen,  April  22, 1592.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished his  theological  course,  he  was  for  a  while  vicar  in 
bis  native  town,  but  in  1618  retumed  to  Tubingen,  and 
there  gave  lessons  in  Hebrew.  In  1616  he  was  pastor 
at  NUrtingen,  continuing  his  studies  in  various  lan- 
guages. An  acquaintance  which  sprang  up  between 
him  and  Kepler  led  to  his  turning  his  attention  to  math- 
ematics, to  which  he  afterwards  gave  much  of  his  time. 
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To  occupy  hU  spare  moments,  he  leanied  the  ait  of  en- 
grmving  upon  wood,  and  made  use  of  this  acquirement 
in  constructing  a  celestial  globe  and  astronomical  charts. 
In  1618  he  became  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Tubingen, 
and  added  to  his  knowledge  of  languages  by  studying 
Syriac,  Arabic,  Chaldee,  Turkish,  and  Persian,  all  with- 
out any  teacher  or  instruction  save  what  he  gained 
himself.  In  1628  he  was  made  member  of  the  College 
of  Arts,  and  in  1629  was  elected  inspector  of  the  schools 
at  Stuttgart.  He  occupied  in  1681  the  chair  of  astron- 
omy at  Tubingen,  without  giving  up  his  Hebrew  pro- 
fessorship. After  the  battle  of  Tubingen  he  retired  to 
Austria,  but  ret4imed  later  only  to  meet  the  plague, 
which  bereft  him  of  nearly  his  entire  family,  and  finally 
terminated  his  own  life,  Oct.  23, 1685.  H  is  writings  are 
numerous,  all  relating  either  to  Oriental  languages  or 
astronomy.  His  most  valuable  work  is  Jut  Rectum 
Hebrmorunty  or  ^b^n  Idfi1Z?13,  especially  in  the  edition 
of  Carpzov  (Leips.  1674).  See  Vita  Schickardi;  Balth. 
WtmoA^  ApotkeotU  Schickardi;  FUrst,  Bibliotheca  Ju' 
dcncti,  iii,  270  sq.;  Steinschneider,  Biblioffrapkitcket 
Handbuchy  p.  125  sq.;  CcUcdogus  LQnrorum  iTeftr.  in 
BibL  Bodleiana^  p.  2565 ;  R.  Simon,  Hist.  Critiquej  p.  474 ; 
Diestel,  Gesch.  de$  alien  Testaments,  p.  822  sq.,  334,  449, 
501,  521 ;  Hoefer,  Novv,  Biog,  Giniralej  s.  v. 

Schincke,  Johann  Christian  Gotthilp,  a  Ger- 
man theologian,  was  bom  in  1782  at  Querfurt,  and  died 
in  1889  as  pastor  of  Wispitz,  in  Anhalt-Kdthen.  He 
wrote,  Metakritische  Beobacktungen  fiber  die  preuss, 
Affende  (Halle,  1824): — Jesus  Christus,  em  ErhauungS' 
buck  (ibid.  \%'i&)i—EvangeU8cke  Geschichten  und  Reden 
infrommen  Dichtergaben  (ibid.  1826) : — Biblisehe  A  iter- 
fkumslainde  in  alphabetischer  Folge  (NeusUdt,  1887-40) : 
—  Sammbmg  von  auserlesenen  Gebeten  (Halle,  1848). 
See  Regetisburger  Reai- EncyHop,  s.  v.;  Zuchoid,  BibL 
TAcofoy.  ii,  1140.     (RP.) 

Schindler,  Valbntix,  who  died  in  1604,  is  the  au- 
thor of  the  first  polyglot  lexicon,  containing  the  He- 
brew, Chaldee,  Syriac,  Talmudico-Rabbinic,  and  Arabic 
It  was  first  published  at  Hanau  in  1612,  and  in  a  fourth 
edition  in  1695.  Besides,  he  also  wrote,  Tractatus  de 
A  ccentibus  Hebr.  etc.  (Wittenberg,  1 596) : — Compendium 
Grammatica  Hebraica  (ibid.  1602;  2d  ed.  1618),  and  oth- 
er linguistic  treatises.  See  Furst,  Bibliotheca  Judaica, 
iii,  274;  Steinschneider,  Bibliographisches  Handbuch, 
p.  127;  Catalogus  Librorum  Hebr,  in  BibL  Bodleiana, 
p.  2566  sq. ;  Geseniu^  Geschichte  der  hebr.  Sprache,  §  84 ; 
Diestel,  Gesch.  des  alien  Testaments,  p.  447, 452.     (a  P.) 

Sohinmeyer,  Johamm  Adolf,  a  Lutheran  divine 
and  doctor  of  divinity,  was  bom  in  1783  at  Stettin. 
Having  completed  his  studies,  he  was  appointed  in  1757 
deacon  at  Itzehoe ;  in  1764  he  was  made  archdeacon  and 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Stettin;  in  1774  he 
became  pastor  of  the  German  congregation  at  Stock- 
holm ;  and  in  1778  he  was  appointed  general  superin- 
tendent at  Greifswalde.  In  1779  he  was  called  for  the 
same  office  to  Lubeck,  where  he  died  May  8, 1796.  Be- 
sides his  Li^ensbeschreUningen  der  drei  schwedischen  JRe- 
/brmaloren,  des  Kcmzlers  Ijor,  Andersen^  Olt^f  Petersen 
und  Lor,  Petei^sen  (Lubeck,  1788),  he  published  Versuch 
finer  voUstandigen  Geschichte  der  schwedischen  BibelOber- 
setzungen  und  Ausgaben,  mit  Anzeige  und  Beurtheilung 
ihres  Werthes  (Flensburg,  1777),  the  best  work  on  the 
earlier  Swedish  Bible  versions.     (B.  P.) 

Sohinner,  Matthew,  a  Romish  bishop  in  Switzer- 
land, and  a  cardinal  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, was  bom  in  1470.  He  studied  at  Zurich  and 
Como,  and  became  early  noted  for  shrewdness  and  schol- 
arship. In  1509  he  was  made  bishop  of  Sion,  and  soon 
thereafter  was  called  into  diplomatic  service  by  Leo  X. 
In  1511  he  received  the  cardinal's  hat.  He  intrigued 
against  the  French  in  Italy,  and  was  the  agent  for  pro- 
curing an  army  of  20,000  Swiss  by  which,  in  1512,  the 
French  were  expelled  from  Lombardy.  For  this  service 
the  pope  heaped  titles  and  wealth  upon  Schinner,  and 


gave  to  the  Swiss  for  all  time  to  oome  the  appeUatioQ 
Dfjensores  Ecelesiasdem  Libertatis,  Zwiu^  took  pan 
in  the  campaign,  and  depicted  in  bright  ookirs  the  {^onr 
of  the  occasion.  Schinner  now  made  his  headqoarten 
as  papal  legate  at  Milan.  Fresh  dangers  from  Fnaee 
arising  again,  he  hastened  to  England  (1514),  and  en- 
deavored, by  his  Oratio  Philippica  ad  txdtcmdos  contra 
Galliam  Briiannos,  to  entangle  Henry  VIII  in  war  witk 
Francis  I.  On  his  return,  he  inspired  the  Swiss  to  re-> 
sist  the  French  at  Marignano.  When  the  Reformation 
began  in  Switzerland,  this  cardinal-statesman  gave  it 
at  first  a  warm  greeting.  Zwingli  met  him  at  Elnaie- 
deln  and  Zurich,  and  showed  him  from  the  Scriptures 
his  reasons  for  rejecting  the  errors  of  popery,  and  the 
cardinal  expressed  himself  as  very  desirous  of  co-oper- 
ating in  the  work  of  renovation.  When  Luther's  tife 
was  in  danger  in  Germany,  the  cardinal  joined  with 
those  who  offered  him  safety  and  refuge.  On  reading 
Luther's  works,  he  exclaimed, "  Disputet  Ecciua  quantum 
velit,  Lutherus  veritatem  scribit!"  But  temporal  iD> 
terests  held  him  fast  to  the  old  Church.  He  was  even 
induced  actively  to  oppoee  the  new  doctrinea;.  His  last 
few  years  were  spent  in  Rome.  He  died  soon  after  as- 
sisting in  the  election  of  Adrian  VI,  Oct.  2,  1522.  See 
Herzog,  Real- Encyklop,  xx,  69U694;  Hoefer,  Now, 
Biog,  Ginerale,  s.  v.     (J.  P.  U) 

Sobinos.    See  Mastic. 

Schirmer,  Michael,  a  Lutheran  minister,  was  bom 
at  Leipsic  in  1606.  In  1686  he  was  called  as  master  of 
the  Gray  friars'  Grammar-school  at  Berlin,  where  he 
died  May  4,  1673.  On  account  of  his  many  troubles,  he 
was  called  ^'the  German  Job."  He  is  the  author  of 
some  hymns,  the  most  popular  of  which  is  his  O  heiPger 
Geist  kehr'bei  uns  ein  (EngL  transl.  in  Choral  Book /or 
England,  No.  70, "  O  Holy  Spirit,  enter  in").  See  EKete- 
rich,  Berlinische  Kloster-  und  S<^ul-Historie  (Beriin, 
1752);  Bachmann,  M.  Schirmer  nach  seinem  Leben  ar. 
Dichten  (ibid.  1859) ;  Koch,  Gesch,  des  deutschen  Kircken- 
Uedes,  iii,  338  sq.;  viii,  8,  92;  Knapp,  Evat^feL  Lieder- 
schatz,  p.  1343.     {B.  P.) 

Schism.    See  Hbrest. 

Schism  Bill,  an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne  rendering  Nonconformist  teachers  of  schools  liable 
to  three  months'  imprisonment.  It  was  also  laid  down 
as  imperative  upon  every  schoolmaster  that  he  shouM 
receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Church  of  England,  take 
the  oaths,  and  teach  only  the  Church  catechism.  If  he 
should  attend  a  conventicle,  he  was  incapacitated  and 
imprisoned.  The  queen,  however,  died  on  the  very  day 
that  the  act  was  to  have  received  her  signature,  and 
consequently,  though  it  had  passed  both  houses,  it  fell 
to  the  ground. — Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Schism  Ovettare,  an  overture  which  came  be- 
fore the  Scottish  General  Assembly  of  1766,  and  was 
produced  by  alarm  at  the  rapid  spread  of  secesnon. 
The  overture  affirms  that  a  hundred  and  twenty  meet- 
ing-houses had  been  erected,  and  raised  the  question, 
What  shall  be  done  to  remedy  so  great  an  evil?  also, 
whether  a  committee  might  not  be  appointed  to  coire- 
spond  with  presbyteries  and  gentlemen  of  property  and 
influence,  and  report  ?  The  overture  was  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  19  to  85.  The  argument  turned  chiefly  on  the 
law  of  patronage. 

Schisms.  Various  great  schisms  are  found  in  the 
history  of  the  Church.  There  was  the  great  schism 
which  divided  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches  In 
the  Westem  Church  there  were  eariy  schisms — (1)  fke 
schism  ofHippoUftus  at  Rome,  A.D.  220-285  [see  Caliz- 
Tus;  Hippolytus];  (2)  the  schism  of  FelieissimMs  at 
Carthage,  about  A.I).  250,  which  was  in  reality  an  oppo- 
sition to  the  episcopal  authority  of  Cyprian  under  the 
lead  of  Novatus  [see  NovATiAifs] ;  (3)  the  schism  of 
Novatian,  a  presfyer  at  Rome,  A.D.  251.  There  was 
also  the  schism  of  Metetius,  The  Popish  Chnrcfa  was 
rent  by  a  great  schism  in  the  14th  century.     Seventy 
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Tctn  did  the  popes  reside  at  Avignoii,  and  after  this  one 
party  choee  Urban  YI  and  another  party  Clement  VIL 
France  held  by  the  last  and  England  by  the  ttrst,  and 
for  the  next  half  century  the  rival  popes  claimed  each 
to  be  the  infallible  head  of  the  Church.r-£adie,  Ecdes, 
Cyclop,  s,v. 

Schlatter,  Michakl,  a  Swiss  roiasionarT,  was  bom 
at  St.  Gall,  July  14, 1716.  Educated  at  St.  Gall,  he  be- 
came a  clergyman,  and  in  1746  offered  himself  to  the 
sTDods  of  North  and  South  Holland  as  a  missionary  to 
the  German  Reformed  emigranU  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  pastor  of  the  Reformed  churches  of  Philadelphia 
and  Germantown  from  1746  to  1751,  and  organized 
eborches  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and 
Viijpnia.  He  effected  the  organization  of  the  Synod  of 
the  German  Reformed  Church  in  America  in  Sept.,  1747. 
He  revisited  Europe  in  1751,  and  secured  six  other  min- 
iMersfor  the  United  States.  In  1757  he  acted  as  chap- 
lain to  an  expedition  to  Nova  Scotia  against  the  French, 
and,  e^xMising  the  cause  of  the  colonists  when  the  Rev- 
olution broke  out,  was  imprisoned  in  1777.  He  died 
near  Philadelphia  in  October,  1790. 

Schlegel,  Johann  Adolf,  a  German  preacher 
and  poet,  was  born  at  Meissen  Sept.  18, 1721.  His  early 
studies  were  carried  on  at  Pforte,  and  in  1741  he  entered 
the  University  of  Leipsic,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Gellert,  Rabener,  Gaestner,  and  many  other  writers 
of  talent.  In  1744  he  edited,  in  concert  with  several 
friends,  BremUcke  BtitrSge  and  Vemmschte  8chr\ften 
(1744  and  1757),  which  aided  in  purifying  the  German 
literary  taste.  In  1751  he  was  professor  in  the  school 
at  Pforte,  but  in  1754  left  to  teach  the<dogy  at  Zerbet. 
There  his  sermons  gained  for  him  a  fine  reputation  for 
eloquence.  He  became  pastor  at  Hanover  in  1759,  and 
in  1780  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  ecclesiastical  super- 
intendent. He  died  at  Hanover  Sept.  16,  1798.  His 
poen»  have  not  been  very  highly  esteemed,  though  some 
ftf  his  chants  are  yet  sung  in  the  Protestant  churches  of 
Germany.  Besides  these,  he  wrote,  Sammlung  eimger 
Prtdi^m  (Leips.  1754-64):— /^ie<%f«i  aber  die  Leident' 
getckickte  Jesu  Ckrisfi  (ibid.  1778-74, 8  vols.  8vo).  His 
two  sons,  August  Wilhelm  and  Karl  Wilhelm  Friedrich 
(q.v.),  acquired  great  celebrity.  See  SchlichtegroU, 
ydtrolog, — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Schlegel,  Karl  'Wilhelm  Frledrlcli  von,  a 
German  author,  was  bom  in  Hanover,  March  10,  1772. 
Uestodied at  GoUingen  and  Leipsic.  In  1808  he, togeth- 
er with  his  wife,  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
and  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  appointed  imperial 
Kcretary  at  the  headquarters  of  the  archduke  Charles. 
He  accompanied  the  duke  to  the  battle-field,  issuing 
patriotic  proclamations  against  Napoleon.  He  was  af- 
terwards secretary  of  the  Aintrian  embassy  till  1818. 
The  rest  of  hb  life  he  spent  in  lecturing  in  Vienna  and 
Dresden.  He  was  especially  remarkable  as  a  critic  and 
thinker  of  great  originality,  and  his  principal  works  are, 
Grieeken  tmd  Romer  {1797)  i—Gesckichte  dtr  Poetie  der 
Gritcken  und  Romer  (\7^):—Ueber  die  Sprache  und 
Wmkeit  der  Inder  (1808) : —  Vorlesungen  Ober  die  neuere 
GesckuAie  (1811)  z—Phihtophie  des  Leberu  (1828):  — 
PkOowpkie  der  Geschich/e  (1829,  2  vols.) :— and  Philo- 
tof^  der  Sprache  (1880). 

Schlelennacher,  Fbikdrich  Daniel  Erkst,  was 
a  theol(^ian  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Germany,  who, 
•tanding  on  the  border-line  between  the  decline  of  ra- 
tkmalism  and  the  birth  of  the  new  evangelical  school 
•if  Germany,  exerted  an  influence  for  good  in  all  the 
higher  fields  of  thought  which  has  rarely  been  equalled 
by  any  mind  in  any  age  (**  the  greatest  divine  of  the 
19th  centurv,**  says  P.  SchafT,  Crftd$,  i,  451).  He  was 
bocn  at  Breslau,  Nov.  21, 1768.  His  father  was  an  hum- 
ble army  chaplain  of  Calvinistic  faith,  upright  life,  and 
nther  cold  and  harsh  temper.  His  mother  {nie  Stuben- 
noehXa  pastor's  daughter,  was  sprightly,  prudent,  and 
piowL  Young  Sch]eiermacher*s  health  was  delicate. 
Utt  edncatimi  up  to  his  fifteenth  year  was  derived 


chiefly  from  his  parents.    In  1788  he  was  sent  to  the 
school  of  the  Moravian  Brethren  at  Niesky.    Here  he 
made  rapid  strides  in  knowledge ;  but  he  also  began  to 
be  troubled  with  religious  doubts.    At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  entered  the  higher  school  of  the  same  brethren 
at  Barby.    Here  he  was  brought  face  to  faoe  with  a 
body  of  doctrine  which,  not  being  able  to  command  his 
full  assent,  had  the  effect  of  forcing  him  to  begin  the 
constniction  of  a  syMem  of  his  own.     His  first  chief 
doubts  related  to  the  substitutional  atonement  of  Christ 
and  the  eternity  of  future  punishment.    The  attempts 
of  his  teachers  to  remove  these  doubts  had  no  other  ef- 
fect than  to  sadden  him,  and  to  convince  him  that  his 
religious  life  would  have  to  be  nurtured  outside  of  Mo- 
ravian circles.     He  was  frank  enough  to  open  his  heart 
and  explain  his  doubts  to  his  dry,  traditional  father. 
The  father  rudely  answered  him,  "  O  foolish  son,  who 
has  bewitched  thee  that  thou  obeyest  not  the  truth 
and  crudfiest  the  Saviour  afresh?**     Subsequent  cor- 
respondence, however,  brought  the  father  inta  a  more 
Christian  frame  of  mind,  and  finally  led  each  to  esteem 
and  respect  the  other  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  be- 
fore.  With  great  difficulty  having  obtained  his  father's 
consent,  he  entered  the  University  of  Halle  in  the  spring 
of  1787.     While  thus  breaking  bis  outward  connection 
with  the  Moravians,  he  yet  bore  away  with  him  from 
them  a  spirit  of  tender,  subjective  religiousness  which 
ever  after  lingered  like  a  heavenly  aroma  over  every- 
thing which  he  printed  or  spoke.     In  Halle  he  lived 
with  an  uncle,  and  studied  and  heard  lectures  just  as  he 
pleased.    He  was  not  very  methodical.    He  heard  the 
aged  rationalist  Semler,  devoured  the  works  of  Wolf, 
Kant,  and  Jaoobi,  became  familiar  with  modem  lan- 
guages, and  pursued  mathematics.  At  this  time  he  wrote: 
"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  construct  the  whole  field  of 
knowledge  into  such  a  system  that  I  can  readily  assign 
to  every  question  its  place  and  its  solution;  but  I  am 
sure  that  the  nearttt  apjiroach  to  it  will  be  made  by  a 
candid  hearing  of  the  reasons  on  both  ndny  and  by  not 
settling  upon  anything  with  poeitiveness  until  this  has 
previously  been  done."    These  words  of  the  youth  tru- 
ly express  the  spirit  that  led  him  throughout  life. 
While  not  in  every  case  attaining  lo  definitive  results, 
he  yet  incessantly  worked  towards  that  goal ;  and  his 
one  life>aim  was  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  practicable 
the  limits  of  attainable  human  knowledge.    Leaving 
Halle  in  1790,  he  passed  his  theological  examination  in 
Berlin,  and,  on  the  recommendation  of  F.  S.  G.  Sack,  be- 
came private  instructor  in  the  pious  family  of  the  count 
Dohna-Schlobitten  in  East  Prussia.    Differing,  ultimate- 
ly, with  the  count  on  certain  pedagogic  principles,  he 
returned  to  Berlin  and  taught,  for  a  while,  an  orphan 
school  (1793),  then  preached  as  vicar  to  pastor  Schu- 
mann at  Landsberg,  on  the  Wartha  (1794),  and  final- 
ly was  made  one  of  the  two  pastors  at  the  Charite, 
the  chief  hospital  in  Berlin,  a  position  which  he  filled 
until  1802.    From  1796  onwards,  his  intellectual  life 
took  on  a  mar\'ellou8  richness  of  flow  and  depth.     Sur- 
rounded with  such  persons  as  Brinkmann,  Schamhorst, 
Alexander  Dohua,  Henrietta  Herz,  Dorothea  Veit,  he 
breathed  the  most  stimulating  atmosphere  of  the  Prus- 
sian capital.    In  his  scientific  and  philosophical  studies 
he  made  vast  acquisitions.     By  his  intimacy  with  the 
younger  Schlegel  he  was  partially  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  romantic  schocd  in  art.    From  this  influ- 
ence the  clearness  of  his  moral  consciousness  was  mo- 
mentarily disturbed.     Hence  arose  his  iMten  upon 
SchlegeFs  romance,  Ludnde  (  Vertraufe  Brief e^  1801), 
which,  though  weU-meant  and  full  of  morai  earnest- 
ness, brought  upon  him  no  little  odium.    They  can,  at 
best,  be  called  only  a  beautiful  comnnentary  to  a  bad 
text.     Hence,  also,  sprang  his  romantic  friendship  with 
Leonore  Gmnow,  the  childless  wife  of  a  Berlin  pastor, 
which  was  absolutely  broken  off  only  in  1805.    Much 
satisfactory  light  is  thrown  upon  this  single  shadow  iu 
his  life  by  his  letters  to  his  sister  Charlotte  and  to  Hen- 
rietta Herz.     These  incidental  matters  did  not  interfere 
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with  the  steady  maturing  of  his  intellectual  and  theo- 
logical systems.     It  was,  perhaps,  the  richest  develop- 
ment period  (from  his  twenty-eighth  to  his  thirty-sec- 
ond year)  in  bis  life.    Hence  it  is  to  be  explained  that 
with  so  little  previous  literary  experience  (he  had  only 
helped  Sack  translate  Blair's  tSermonif  and  himself 
translated  Fawcett's  Sermons  and  contributed  a  few  e»- 
says  to  periodicals)  he  was  able  at  once  to  electrify  the 
nation  by  such  a  master-work  as  his  Reden  (discourses 
on  religion  [1799])  and  his  Monologen  (1800).     Leav- 
ing behind  him  these  earnest  protests  against  the  prev- 
alent spirit  of  irreligiun,  he  now  repaired  (1802)  to  the 
poet  of  court  preacher  at  Stolpe,  in  East  Pomerania. 
Here  he  passed  two  laborious  years,  and  wrought  upon 
his  German  translation  of  Plato.     Here  appeared  his 
lirst  strictly  philosophical  work,  Kritik  aller  bisherigen 
SUtenlehren  (1803).     In  1804  he  was  transferred  to 
Halle  and  made  professor  extraordinary  of  theology. 
It  was  a  trying  change ;  his  own  system  of  theology 
was  not  yet  matured  in  his  mind;  and  nothing  but 
the  great  practical  wisdom  and  originality  of  a  Schlei- 
ermacher  would  have  succeeded  under  the   circum- 
stances.   He  b^^n  at  once  to  lecture  in  a  very  origi- 
nal manner  on  New-Test,  exegesis,  dogmatics,  and  eth- 
ics.    He  also  preached  frequently,  re-establishing  the 
academic  worship  which  had  fallen  into  neglect.    He 
was  soon  made  professor  in  ordinary.    Although  he  at- 
tracted general  attention,  yet  he  was  not  congenial  to 
the  members  of  the  theological  faculty.    Only  Niemey- 
er  and  Yater  drew  near  to  him ;  Knapp  and  Ndsselt  did 
not  appreciate  him.    His  lectures  and  sermons  made 
strange  and  contradictory  impressions.     Was  he  an 
atheist,  a  Spinozist,  or  a  super-orthodox  pietist  ?    Some 
thought  the  one ;  some  the  other.     At  this  period  he 
produced  his  WeUmacktrfcier  (1806)  and  his  commenta- 
ry on  Timothy  (1807).     The  ravages  of  the  French  in- 
vasion interrupting  now  his  labors  at  Halle,  he  returned 
to  Berlin  (autumn  of  1807)  and  became  pastor  of  Trin- 
ity Church  (Dreifaltigkeitskirche).    In  1808  he  mar- 
ried the  widow  of  his  young  friend,  Von  Willich.    In 
1810  he  was  made  professor  in  ordinary  of  the  new  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin  and  a  member  of  two  scientific  asso- 
ciations.    Here  the  most  influential  half  of  his  life  be- 
gins.   He  was  of  the  small  circle  of  great  men  who  call- 
ed the  new  university  into  being  and  gave  to  it  fame. 
Here  he  passed  from  a  rhapsodical  to  a  dogmatic  theo- 
logian ;  from  a  proclaimer  of  religious  philosophy  to  an 
expounder  of  the  Word  of  Grod.    It  is  not  a  revolution, 
however,  but  only  a  growth.     Besides  his  scholastic 
labors,  Schleiermacher  took  a  livelj'  part  in  the  troubled 
politics  of  his  country.    In  the  darkest  hours  of  Napo- 
leonic oppression,  he  was  unwearied  in  pulpit  labors, 
counselling  patience  and  inspiring  with  hope.    He  gave 
also  much  thought  to  the  Church  agitation  which  af- 
terwards culminated  in  the  '*  Union*'  of  the  Lutherans 
and  the  Reformed.    The  roost  important  production  of 
his  first  ten  years  in  Berlin  was  his  GlaubensUhre, 
From  1818  to  1822  he  labored  with  De  Wette  and  LUcke 
in  editing  the  Tkeologische  Zeitschr^fi^  which,  ignoring 
the  vulgar  difference  between  rationalism  and  supemat- 
uralism,  repr^ented  a  more  general,  and  a  higher  form 
of  religious  and  philosophical  science.     Though  not 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  StucHm  und  Kritiken  (1828), 
yet  his  contributions  to  its  earlier  numbers  helped  to 
give  it  its  high  character.     But  it  was  to  his  actual 
work  of  teaching  that  the  strength  of  his  life  was  given. 
He  lectured  from  two  to  three  hours  per  day,  except 
Saturdays.    His  intercourse  with  the  other  members  of 
the  university— with  Fichte,  Savigny,  and  Hegel,  with 
Buttmann,  B^ckh,  and  Lachmann,  with  De  Wette,  Mar- 
heineke,  and  Neander — was  deeply  beneficial  on  both 
sides.    The  subjects  which  he  taught  were  hermeneu- 
tics,  ethics,  dogmatics,  dialectics,  psychology,  and  phi- 
losophy, besides  other  incidental  subjects.    To  his  ser- 
mons he  gave  but  a  few  moments  on  Saturdays,  rarely 
throwing  upon  paper  more  than  a  few  outlines.    The 
majority  of  bis  published  sermons  arose  from  notes  taken 


down  by  his  auditors  and  then  revised  by  himself.  In 
society  Schleiermacher  took  great  delight,  though  not 
always  himself  the  greatest  talker.  Society  did  not 
wear}',  but  recreate  him.  To  the  students  he  was  by 
far  not  so  familiar  as  Neander,  but  the  time  be  gave  to 
them  left  indelible  impressions.  In  his  domestic  life 
he  was  peculiarly  happy.  Only  the  death  of  his  sole 
son  (1829)  cast  a  shadow  into  his  life  from  which  he 
seemed  never  fully  to  recover.  Still  be  fulfilled  all  bis 
offices  and  was  busy  with  his  pen  to  the  very  last.  His 
oft-expressed  wish  that  he  might  die  in  the  fall  posse- 
sion of  his  consciousness  was  graciously  granted  to  him. 
Early  in  February,  1834,  he  was  attacked  with  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs,  which  closed  his  life  on  the  12tb. 
His  dying  hours  were  those  of  a  resigned,  joyous  fol- 
lower of  Christ  His  very  last  act  and  words  were  the 
administering  of  the  eucharist  to  himself  and  his  friends. 

From  these  outlines  of  Schleiermacher's  outward  life 
we  pass  to  a  brief  notice  of  bis  chief  literary  and  theo- 
logical productions,  following  in  the  main  the  article 
(forty-four  pages)  by  Gass  in  Heraog's  ReaL-EMOfHop. 
xiii  He  stood,  as  we  have  said,  between  the  death 
and  the  birth  of  two  ages.  Combining  the  tendencies 
of  the  two — the  rationalistic  and  the  evangelical — m 
his  own  person,  he  helped  to  bury  the  one  and  to  in- 
augurate the  other.  Yet  he  himself  belonged  to  nei- 
ther. He  gave  the  death-blow  to  rationaUsm,  cast 
away  the  rubbish,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  new 
evangelical  edifice ;  but  he  did  not  fully  build  it.  His 
intellectual  history  is  the  history  of  the  Christian  <»n- 
flciousness  of  his  epoch.  It  is  a  growth.  It  has  a  dawn, 
a  crystallizing  period,  and  a  philosophic  maturity.  It 
can  be  traced  distinctly  in  the  thirty-one  volumes  of 
his  collective  works  as  edited  by  bis  Inend  Jonas  and 
others,  from  1834  to  1864. 

His  career  was  opened  by  his  Reden^  addresses  to 
cultivated  unbelievers  (J800).  This  work  made  an 
epoch  in  the  German  nation.  It  called  the  cultivated 
circles  away  from  their  pride  in  a  high-sounding  philos- 
ophy and  from  their  contempt  of  what  they  called  re- 
ligion. There  is  no  incongruity,  said  the  young  proph- 
et, between  culture  and  religion.  The  culture  that  de- 
spises religion  is  but  shallow  presumption ;  the  religion 
that  despises  culture  is  but  a  caricature.  The  founda- 
tions of  religion  are  as  deep  as  intuition  and  as  broad  as 
humanity.  Each  individual  of  the  race  is  a  vital  mem- 
ber of  the  universe.  By  the  universe  he  is  sustained 
and  furthered.  In  every  life  there  come  moments 
when  this  dependence  on  the  universe  is  thrust  upon 
the  consciousness  and  made,  the  very  life  of  the  soul. 
Such  moments  are  as  a  conception,  a  birth,  of  the  Eter- 
nal and  Absolute  within  the  limits  of  the  finite  and  de- 
pendent, Keligion  is  art,  taste,  a  consciousness  of  the 
All.  In  becoming  conscious  of  the  Infinite  we  have 
the  sentiment  of  our  immortality.  Religion  is  not  mere 
dogmas  and  systems.  It  is  the  deepest  and  truest  life 
of  humanity  itself.  Men  may  sneer  at  religion,  but  they 
cannot  get  away  from  religion.  Scomers  turn  from 
dry  dogmatics  to  living  nature.  But  what  do  they  re- 
vere in  nature?  Not  dead  matter,  not  prosy,  chemical 
elements,  but  rather  nature's  orderly  march,  its  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  ends.  But  this  is,  after  aU,  the  very 
essence  of  religion ;  it  is  a  sympathy  with  the  eternal 
basis  of  all  being.  Keligion  is  thus  universaL  We  can 
escape  it  only  by  putting  out  our  reason.  It  is  not 
from  wholeness,  but  only  from  partialness,  of  vision  that 
the  cultivated  turn  aside  from  religion.  The  first  three 
of  the  discourses  treat,  thus,  of  the  nature  of  religion  in 
general.  The  last  two  give  a  survey  of  religion  in  its 
hbtorical  reality.  As  the  eraence  of  reli^on  is  com- 
munion of  feeling  with  the  Absolute,  the  One,  so  its 
tendency  is  to  organize  man  into  communities  and  to 
express  itself  in  organized  worship.  As  there  are  in- 
finite varieties  of  manifestation  in  nature,  so  the  appre- 
hension of  the  Infinite  in  the  soul  of  man  takes  place 
under  endless  varieties.  Hence  the  multiplicity  of  his- 
torical religions.    But  there  are  here  points  of  greater 
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and  oTlns  approximation.  Ancient  Israel  stood  excep- 
tioosUy  dese  to  the  Infinite.  In  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
One,  the  Infinite  reached  its  (or  hb)  intensest  manifest 
tatioD.  Soch  is  the  general  drift  of  these  celebrated 
Bfiim,  Tbey  were  accused  of  a  tendency  to  pantheism, 
tboogh  Scbleiermacher  resented  the  imputation.  They 
were  certainly  not  positiTely  Christian.  But  they  tend- 
ed uwirds  Christianity,  and  they  unquestionably  pro- 
duced a  more  fruitful  effect  on  the  specific  audience 
which  tbey  addressed  than  if  they  had  been  of  more 
coofosiMially  orthodox  form.  This  effect  was  sudden 
tod  immense.  In  his  preface  to  the  third  edition  (1821 ) 
Schleiermaeher  had  occasion  playfully  to  remark  that 
there  was  then  really  a  greater  catll  for  discourses  to  the 
over-righteous  and  the  creed-worshippers  among  the 
ctdtivated  than  to  unbelievers.  The  Monologen,  with 
which  Schleiermaeher  greeted  the  dawn  of  the  19th 
oeotury,  stand,  as  an  ethical  work,  by  the  side  of  the 
r^igimu  tendency  of  the  Reden.  They  are  a  self-scru- 
tiniziiig  and  self-exborting  journey  through  the  relig^ 
ions  consciousness.  Man  should  not  be  simply  one  of 
the  monotonous  members  of  the  universe ;  but  he  should, 
by  Klf-ooncentration  and  self-virtualization,  develop 
himself  into  a  rich  and  relatively  independent  individ- 
ual Means  to  this  are  reflection,  meditation,  retire- 
ment from  too  great  absorption  in  dissipation,  business, 
and  external  routine — in  other  words,  the  due  conse- 
crating of  our  secular  life  with  the  devotional  element. 
Ab  in  the  Reden  an  influence  of  Spinoza  has  been  no- 
ticed, so  in  the  Monoloffen  some  have  found  a  trace  of 
Fichte.  These  two  works  present  their  author  in  the 
first  stadium  of  his  development  The  Chrittmoi  Cde- 
InrationiiVeiknaeJUs/eier  [1806])  is  a  transition  step  to- 
waids  pontive  theology.  It  is  a  charming  dialogue,  in 
the  fashion  of  Plato,  on  the  significance  of  the  birth  of 
Christ.  The  three  speakers  defend,  each  his  peculiar 
view.  Neither  of  them  represents  the  author's  exclu- 
sive viewS)  but  rather  all  of  them  in  turn. 

When  we  pass  to  Schleiermacher's  critical  treatment 
of  the  Bible,  we  meet  with  his  least  satisfactory  work& 
And  yet  there  was  combined  with  his  rather  negative 
tendency  very  much  which  has  enriched  the  results  of 
exefetics.  Ignoring  the  dogma  of  inspiration,  he  laid 
free  hand  upon  the  sacred  book,  just  as  upon  the  dia- 
logues of  Plato,  or  any  other  ancient  documents.  But 
be  did  not  doubt  the  substantial  genuineness  of  the 
Bible,  and  he  was  confident  that  critical  science  is  ca- 
pable of  drawing  the  line  between  the  essential  and 
the  non-essentiaL  His  posthumously  edited  lectures 
on  introduction  to  the  New-Test,  hermeneutics  and 
criticism  have  not  fully  answered  all  expectations. 

In  his  outUnes  of  theology  ( Kurze  Darstellung  des 
(iniogiscken  StudiumM\  which  appeared  first  in  1810, 
and  then,  enriched  with  notes,  in  1880,  Schleiermaeher 
aaaomes  very  positive  dogmatic  ground.  He  bases  h  im- 
Klf  upon  the  objective  fact  of  the  Protestant  Christian 
OMiadoasness.  Theology  is  a  positive  science,  the  ele- 
DKnts  of  which  are  evolved  from  the  Christian  con- 
*ciaiimesB  and  from  the  exigencies  of  Church  govem- 
OKnt.  It  is  not  a  branch  of  philosophical  science  in 
gmeraL  With  philosophy  it  must  neither  interfere  nor 
by  philosophy  be  dominated.  Its  truth  is  ascertained 
by  historical  criticism  and  by  the  comparative  study  of 
<>te  religions.  This  forms  the  philoiopkical  part.  Its 
pMoct  is  the  kittorical,  and  out  of  the  philosophical 
and  historical  parts  results  directly  the  practical  part. 
1^  little  work  is  of  great  originsiity,  and  has  exerted 
*ide  influence.  Its  classification,  however,  has  not  been 
extensively  followed. 

The  richest  product  of  Schleiermacher's  life  is  his 
^figmaties  {Dtr  christlieke  Glawbe  nach  den  Grundsatzen 
^  ffmgdit^en  Kin^u),  which  was  first  published  in 
1^1  (2  vols.),  then,  in  a  much  enriched  and  revised  edi- 
tioOtin  1881.  It  is  a  monument  of  genius,  and  has  been 
caQed  the  greatest  theological  product  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. Dogmatics  is  here  presented,  not  as  a  spectilative 
Boenoe,  but  as  the  systematized  contents  of  the  Prot- 


estant Christian  consdoosness.  The  essence  of  this  con- 
sciousness is  defined,  not  as  knowledge  or  action,  but  as 
foelimgy  and  as  a  feeling  differing  from  all  others  in  be- 
ing a  direct  consciousness  of  the  absolute.  More  specify 
ically,  it  is  B.feding  ofabtoUtte  dependence.  This  feel- 
ing is  for  the  first  time  clearly  realized  in  Christian 
monotheism.  The  principal  defect  of  this  definition  is 
that  it  makes  no  adequate  room  for  creatural  freedom. 
A  second  definition  is  given  of  the  specifically  Christian 
consciousness.  Thus,  qualitatively  it  is  a  transition 
from  the  moral  condition  of  unhappiness  into  that  of 
happiness;  hintorically,  it  is  an  effect  of  the  life  of 
Christ.  The  two  elements  must  stand  in  perfect  union. 
This  union  gives  the  limits  within  which  the  healthy 
Christian  life  nrast  move,  and  beyond  which  lie  the 
shoak  of  all  error  and  heresy.  Kedemption  is  infringed 
upon  by  any  view  of  hunum  ability  which  overlooks  the 
absolute  necessity  of  redemption.  Christ  is  infringed 
upon  by  any  view  which  makes  him  either  too  near  to 
or  too  remote  from  the  ordinary  conditions  of  human 
life.  Accordingly,  we  find,  in  fact,  two  opposite  chris* 
tological  and  two  anthropolc^cal  heresies — the  Ebion- 
iie  and  the  DocetiCy  the  Pelapian  and  the  Manirhaan, 
From  this  starting-point,  and  within  these  limits,  the 
dogmatic  theologian  has  free  movement.  It  is  his 
privilege  to  seize  the  historical  results  of  the  past,  to 
shape  them  into  self-consistency,  and  to  impress  upon 
them  in  turn  the  historical  coloring  of  the  present. 
Thus  the  body  of  Christian  doctrines  is  at  no  point  de* 
finitively  complete,  but  is  in  constant  process  of  matur- 
ing. The  dogroadcs  of  Schleiermaeher  made  an  epoch 
in  theology.  It  superseded  old  modes  of  defending 
Christianity,  and  inaugurated  new  and  better  ones.  It 
did  not  begin  with  dry  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God ; 
it  found  God  already  given  in  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness. It  did  not  make  Christ  simply  a  part  of  the 
Christian  system ;  it  made  him  its  beginning,  its  mid- 
dle, and  its  end.  In  the  distribution  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  his  work,  Schleiermaeher  studies  (1)  man  as 
conscious  of  God  prior  to  the  experience  of  the  antith- 
esis of  sin  and  grace ;  next,  after  becoming  conscious  of 
such  an  antithesis,  as  (2)  the  subject  of  sin,  and  (8)  as 
the  subject  of  grace :  or  the  states  of  innocence,  sin, 
and  grace.  Each  of  these  divisions  is  subdivided  in  a 
threefold  manner,  describing  respectively  the  condition 
of  man,  the  attributes  of  God,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
world,  as  they  relate  to  the  three  above-named  states. 
Thus  Schleiermacher's  method  departs  from  all  previous 
methods.  While  the  schoolmen  begin  with  God  and 
his  attributes,  and  then  pass  to  man ;  while  the  reform- 
ers usually  begin  with  the  rule  of  faith,  the  Bible,  and 
then,  passing  to  the  Deity,  proceed  in  the  scholastic 
manner,  Schleiermaeher,  on  the  contrary,  begins  and 
ends  with  the  human  consciousness  and  its  contents. 
The  development  of  this  scheme  showed  clearly  that 
the  old  form  of  rationalism  was  shallow  and  worthless. 
It  emandpated  religion  from  its  entanglement  with 
philosophical  s^'stems  and  placed  it  in  the  realm  of  feel- 
ing. It  showed  that  spiritual  insight — an  awakened 
heart — is  just  as  necessary  to  the  appreciation  of  Chris- 
tian theology  as  aesthetic  insight  is  to  the  enjoyment  of 
art.  But  with  these  healthful  principles  Schleiermaeher 
associated  consequences  which  were  of  damaging  ten- 
dencv.  As  he  made  the  human  intuitions  the  criterion 
of  absolute  appeal  in  art  and  morals,  so  he  made  the  col- 
lective Christian  consciousness  the  ultimate  test  of  re- 
ligious truth.  The  value  of  the  apostolic  testimony  in 
Scripture  arises,  therefore,  not  from  its  being  an  abso- 
lute objective  standard,  but  from  its  being  the  dearest 
existing  expression  of  the  Christian  consdoosness  in  the 
earliest  and  purest  age.  The  Church  existed  before  the 
New  Testament.  The  New  Testament  appeals  to  the 
religious  consciousness,  but  does  not  dictate  to  it.  In- 
spiration is  not  mere  genius :  it  is  the  outgoing  of  the 
religious  consciousness ;  it  is  but  a  higher  degree  of  what 
is  common  to  the  pious  intuitions  of  saintly  men  in  all 
ages.    The  Bible  is  a  record  of  rdigious  truth,  not  its 
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formal  organ.  It  is  a  reflection  of  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness of  the  apostolic  age,  but  not  a  mechanical 
criterion  for  all  ages.  By  such  views  as  these  Schleier- 
roachermade  himself  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  ut- 
terances of  the  religious  consciousness.  Hence  he  is  un- 
able fully  to  appreciate  such  points  of  doctrine  as  are  not 
clearly  given  in  this  consciousness.  Thus  sin  is  under- 
stood rather  as  unhuliness  than  as  guilt  before  God ;  re- 
demption rather  as  sanctiAcation  than  as  justiflcation ; 
Christ's  death  as  a  simple  incident  in  his  life  of  self-sac- 
rifice ;  atonement  as  the  setting-forth  of  the  union  of 
God  with  man ;  the  mode  of  attaining  to  salvation  as  a 
spiritual  realization  of  this  union  through  the  embrac- 
ing of  Christ  in  love  (see  Farrar,  Free  Tkoughtf  p.  245- 
247).  The  Holy  Ghost  is  presented  as  simply  the  col- 
lective Spirit  of  the  Church,  as  resulting  from  the  union 
of  human  nature  with  the  divine.  With  the  exception 
of  the  doctrines  of  immortality,  eternal  life,  and  retribu- 
tion, all  the  other  opinions  in  regard  to  man's  future  are 
questions  of  mere  hope  and  speculation.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  is  not  a  direct  utterance  of  the  religious 
consciousness,  nor  was  it  a  separate  article  of  the  eariy 
Christian  faith;  hence  it  does  not  really  possess  the 
character  of  an  independent  dogma,  which  the  Church 
afterwards  gave  to  it.  The  Trinity  is,  in  fact,  not  a  des- 
ignation of  Deity,  but  rather  of  the  revelation  of  Deity. 
Schleiermacher  inclines  to  an  improved  Sabellianism. 
The  scholastic  idea  of  a  tripersonal  God  is,  in  his  view, 
an  undogmatic  philosopheme,  while  the  simpler  old  Prot- 
estant conception  is  a  Ic^cal  self-contradiction  (see 
TkeoL  ZeiUchr^^  pL  iU  [transL  in  Bible  Repot,  Ando- 
yer,  voL  v]).  The  reception  which  the  public  gave  to 
Schleiermacher's  dogmatics  was  very  varying.  Ration- 
alism was  displeased :  the  first  volume  was  too  specula- 
tive, the  second  too  pietistic  Wegscheider  regarded  it 
as  a  pious  representation  of  essential  orthodoxy.  The 
orthodox  party  warmly  welcomed  it,  though  without 
full  approval  Braniss  and  DelbrUck  criticised  it  sharp- 
ly. The  latter  declared  it  inconsistent  with  the  founda- 
tions of  E^rotestantisro.  But  it  speedily  recovered  from 
these  shocks;  and  within  a  few  years  it  numbered  among 
its  disciples  such  men  as  Twesten,  LUcke,  Nitzsch,  UU- 
mann,  Baumgarten-Crusius,  Schwarz,  and  Gass.  These 
men  studied  it,  elucidated  it,  wrote  upon  it.  It  came  to 
honor  in  nearly  all  the  Gorman  universities.  In  some 
of  them  it  was  made  the  basb  of  special  courses  of  lect- 
ures. But  it  speedily  became  evident  that  the  body 
of  disciples  might  be  divided  into  three  chief  groups. 
Some  held  more  to  the  negative,  critical  elements;  oth- 
ers to  the  evangelically  positive;  others  to  the  middle 
course  of  the  master.  Among  the  more  positively  evan- 
gelical of  his  disciples  were  Twesten,  Nitzsch,  Julius 
MUller,  Hagenbach,  Tholuck,  Sack,  Bleek,  Usteri,  01s- 
hausen,  Dorner,  Erbkam,  Martensen,  Liebner,  Lange, 
Eberard.  Anberlen,  Bothe,  Schoberlein,  Palmer,  and  a 
host  of  others. 

In  the  field  of  ethicB  the  influence  of  Schleiermacher 
was  only  less  than  in  that  of  dogmatics ;  but  he  was  not 
privileged  to  bring  his  thoughts  to  satisfactory  comple- 
tion and  consistency.  He  began  with  a  revolutionary 
and  unhistorical  criticism  of  previous  systems  in  his 
KrUUc  uUer  hiskerigm  SiUadehrtn  in  1808.  His  per- 
sonal views  he  began  to  elaborate  in  a  series  of  essays 
in  1819.  The  substance  of  his  lectures  on  ethics  was 
edited  by  Schweizer  {EiUwurf  der  SUtenUhre)  in  1835, 
also  more  briefly  by  Twesten  (  Grundrisi  der  philo8<h- 
pkischen  Ethik)  in  1841.  His  positively  Christian  eth- 
ics {Die  christlicke  SiUe)  was  edited  by  Jonas  in  1843. 
From  these  varied  presentations  it  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  derive  a  single  consistent  view.  The  classi- 
fication is  artificial  and  unsatisfactort'  (see  a  severe  criti- 
cism upon  it  in  Wuttke's  Christum  Ethics  [Kngl.  transl.], 
i,  361-371).  The  frnitfulness  of  Schleiermacher  in  this 
field  was  rather  in  furnishing  impulses  to  other  authors 
than  as  the  creator  of  a  finished  system. 

Next  in  importance  stand  his  works  on  pedagogics 
( ErziehunffsUhre)f  edited  by  C  Platz  in  1849,  and  his 


Practical  Theology  (PraHitche  Theologie\  edited  by  Fic- 
richs.  Of  less  worth  are  his  lectures  on  Church  history 
{Kirchenge9ckichte\  edited  by  Bonnel  in  184a  For  the 
light  thrown  upon  his  inner  religious  life,  none  of  Schlei- 
ermacher's writings  are  more  interesting  than  his  ter" 
nrans.  There  are  thus  far  published  ten  Tolamea.  Of 
these  four  were  revised  by  the  author,  and  six  have  been 
prepared  by  others,  mostly  by  Dr.  Sydow.  These  ser^ 
mons  are  from  every  period  of  his  life,  and  of  evety 
class.  The  larger  number,  however,  are  not  textual  or 
exegfetical,  but  synthetic,  the  r^ular  development  of  a 
theme.  In  contents  they  stand  midway  b^ween  the 
instructive  and  the  hortatory.  The  great  preacher 
placed  himself  on  the  same  level  as  his  audience,  and, 
while  enriching  their  conception  of  Christianity,  en- 
deavored to  inspire  them  to  a  fuller  realisation  of  it  in 
their  lives.  The  uniform  central  point  of  hia  utterance 
was  Christ,  the  Redeemer.  Dr.  Schalf  (see  Creeds  of 
Christendoni,  i,  880)  ascribes  thw  intense  love  of  Chrirt 
in  Schleiermacher  to  his  eariy  Moravian  education.  He 
says,*Mt  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  great  German 
theologian  Schleiermacher  was  cradled  in  the  Moravian 
community,  and  conceived  there  his  love  for  Chrisiian 
union  and  personal  devotion  to  Christ,  which  ^ided 
him  through  the  labyrinth  of  speculation  and  acepti- 
cism,  and  triumphed  on  his  death-bed.  He  shook  al- 
most every  d<^^a  of  orthodoxy,  and  was  willing,  if 
necessary,  to  sacrifice  all  if  he  could  only  retain  a  per- 
fect and  sinless  Saviour."  He  is  inexhaustible  in  the 
variety  and  novelty  of  ways  in  which  he  imprestea  this 
vital  point  This  singleness  of  aim,  however,  does  not 
imply  monotony,  but  is  consistent  with  very  wide  va- 
riety of  matter.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  pmnt  in  the 
circle  of  Christian  doctrine  which  is  not  the  tbense  of 
some  of  these  sermons ;  hence  they  are  olten  read  from 
a  merely  dogmatic  interest.  They  will  long  be  es- 
teemed among  the  richest  fruits  of  the  German  pulpit. 

Among  the  latest  volumes  edited  from  Schleier- 
macher's remains  are  his  lectures  on  psychology  {Psy 
chologie)y  by  George  (1864)  and  his  L^e  ofJesms  (Le- 
ben  Jesu\  by  Rtttenik  (1864).  His  correspondence  with 
J.  C  Gass  was  edited  by  W.  Gass  in  1852,  and  that  with 
other  friends  appeared  under  the  title  Aus  SeUeier' 
machetes  l^ehen  (1858-62,  4  vols.).  A  brief  autobiogra- 
phy, reaching  only  to  1794,  was  issued  in  Niedner's  JMi- 
schrift  in  1851. 

For  sources  for  Schleiermacher's  life  (besidea  his  own 
writings  and  letters),  see  G.  Bauer,  KarakterisHk,  in 
Stud  u,  Krit.  1859;  Auberien,  EiM  Karakterhild  (Baale, 
1859);  KoeMck^Jugendlrhen  (Elberf.  1861);  K.Schwaiz 
(Gotha,  1861);  E.  Maier  (1863);  Baxmann  (Bonn, 
1864);  Dilthey  (1867);  Schenkel  (1868).  On  hU  doc- 
trines, see  Braniss,  Uther  Schleiermacher's  Glatibmslehrt 
(BerL  1822);  F.  DelbrUck,  ErdHervmgm  (Bonn,  1827); 
C.  Baur,  Prima  Rtttumulismi  H  SvpranaturalisuU  Hi*- 
torirn  Capita  Potiora  ( 1827  ) ;  Baumgarten  -  CnisinB, 
Schleiermacher's  Denkart  u,  Verdiemsi  (1884);  LOcke, 
EriHwrungeny  in  Stud,  u.  Krit,  1884 ;  H.  Schmid,  Ueher 
Schleiermacher's  Glaubenslehre  (Leipe.  1885);  Bosen- 
kranz,  Kritik  (1836);  Baur,  Die  christlicke  Gmms  (Ttl- 
bingen,  1885);  Weissenbom,  DarsteUsmg  u,  Kritik  der 
GUiuUnslehre  (1849) ;  Schaller,  VoHeswngen  Ober  SdUei- 
ennacher  ( Halle,  1844  ).  On  his  ethics,  see  Tweaten's 
preface  to  his  edition  of  Schleiermacher's  PhiL  Ethik; 
Vori&nder,  Schleiermacher's  Sittetdekrs  (1851);  Heraog, 
in  Sfud,  u.  KiHt,  1848;  Renter,  in  Stud,  u,  Krit.  1844^ 
On  his  sermons,  see  Stud,  u,  Krit,  1831, 1848.  See  also 
SchUrer,  Religionsbegriff  (I^eipa.  1848);  P.  Schmidt, 
Spinoza  ti.  Schleiermacher  (BerL  1868);  also  Oputemle*, 
by  Cari  Beck  (Reutlingen,  1869);  F.  Zachler  (Breahiu, 
1869) ;  W.  Bender  (Worms,  1868) ;  P.  Leo  (Jena,  1868) : 
Hossbach  (Berl.  1868) :  also  article  in  Ckrist,  Exam,  voL 
liii;  Westm.  Rev,  July,  1861;  Metk,  Quar,  Rev.  Apnl, 
1869;  Brit,  and  For.  Kvang.  Rev,  April,  1862;  July, 
1866;  Oct,  1876:  /Vtaoe/ofi /2fr.  April,  1866 ;  Universal' 
ist  Rev.  April,  1869;  Mercersb.  Rev.  April,  1871 ;  Prtvk 
Quar.  Rev.  Oct.  1868.     (J.  P.  L.) 
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Schleiisner,  John  Frkdbric,  D.D^^  professor  oftho- 
ulogjr  in  Wittenberg,  was  bom  in  Ijeipsic  Jan.  16, 1756, 
and  studied  theology  and  philology  in  the  university 
of  that  city.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  theology 
in  Gottingen  in  1784,  and  in  1795  professor  of  theology 
and  pioTost  of  the  college  church  in  Wittenberg.  Ue 
devoted  himself  principally  to  the  lexicc^raphy  of  the 
Greek  Scriptures.  After  the  removal  of  the  University 
of  Wittenberg,  he  was  associate  director  of  the  theo- 
kigiol  seminary.  He  died  Feb.  21, 1831.  Among  his 
principal  worka  are,  Lexictm  Graco-LeU.  w  Novum  Tet- 
tama^um  (Leipa.  1792 ;  last  ed.  1819, 2  vols.)  :—Tkf$aU' 
vUytutLexicom  m  LXX  (Leipe.  1821, 5  vols.),  reprinted 
in  Glasgow  (2  vols.)  and  London  (8  vols.),  llie  lexicon 
00  the  New  Test,  has  been  superseded  by  later  works, 
bat  that  on  the  Sept.  has  yet  found  no  substitute. 

Sobluilok,  Friedrich  Juuus  Hermann,  doctor  of 
theology  and  member  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Con- 
mtory  in  Dresden,  was  bom  at  Di^en  in  1815.  From 
1838  to  1811  he  waa  professor  at  the  Kreuzschule  of  his 
native  place;  from  1841  to  1851  he  labored  in  Meissen; 
and  from  1851  he  was  superintendent  in  Pima,  where  he 
died,  June  8,  1875.  See  Zochold,  Bibiiotheca  TheoL  ii, 
1148;  Tkeolog,  Jtihrbuch,  1876,  p.  365.     (K  P.) 

Sohmalkald,  Lkaouk  of,  the  name  given  to  the 
defensive  alliance  concluded  provisionally  for  nine  years 
at  Sdimalkalden,  Feb.  27,  1581,  between  nine  Protes- 
tant princes  and  eleven  imperial  cities,  with  whom 
fire  other  princes  and  ten  imperial  cities  subsequently 
made  common  cause;  and  the  elector  of  Saxony  and 
the  huidgrave  of  Hesse  were  appointed  chiefs  of  the 
league  and  empowered  to  manage  its  affairs.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  formidable  alliance — which  included  the 
whole  of  Northern  Germany,  Denmark,  Saxony,  and 
Wurtemberg,  and  portions  of  Bavaria  and  Switzerland — 
"mwi  for  the  common  defence  of  the  religion  and  political 
freedom  of  the  Protestants  against  the  emperor  Charles 
V  and  the  Catholic  states.  The  league  was  not  ren- 
dered superfluous  by  the  religious  peace  of  Nuremberg 
io  1532;  and  on  the  mmor  that  the  emperor  was  medi- 
tating new  hostile  iheasures  against  the  Protestants, 
another  meeting  of  the  confederates  was  held  Dec  24, 
1535,  which  resolved  to  raise  a  permanent  army  of 
10,000  foot  and  2000  cavalry,  and  to  prolong  the  league 
for  ten  years.  The  confederation  was  further  consoli- 
dated by  articles  of  guarantee  which  were  drawn  up  by 
Luther  at  Wittenberg  in  1586,  and,  being  subscribed  by 
the  theologians  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  league  at 
Schmalkakien  in  February,  1587,  were  called  the  A  rti- 
deg  of  SchmalkttUL  Against  the  league  the  emperor, 
engaged  as  he  was  at  the  time  in  contests  with  the 
Turks  and  French,  found  himself  unable  to  contend, 
though  supported  by  the  Holy  League,  a  Catholic  con- 
federation formed  (in  1538)  in  opposition  to  the  Prot- 
estant one.  But  impolitic  management,  mutual  jeal- 
uttriea,  and  conflicting  petty  interests  dissipated  their 
energies  and  prevented  united  action.  The  **  War  of 
Schmalkald**  commenced  by  the  advance  of  the  army 
of  the  league,  under  Sebastian  Schilrtlin,  into  Swabia, 
to  bar  the  approach  of  the  imperial  army  from  Italy. 
Scbirtlin  forced  his  way  to  the  banks  of  the  Danutie, 
but  the  miserable  jealousy  of  the  Saxon  princes  para- 
irxed  his  action.  The  emperor,  by  a  proclamation 
bearing  date  July  20,  1546,  put  the  two  chiefs  of  the 
Icsgoe  under  the  ban  of  the  empire;  Maurice,  duke  of 
^txonyf  took  possession  of  the  electorate  by  virtue  of 
■n  imperial  decree;  and  the  Protestant  army  was  forced 
to  retreat.  The  elector  of  Saxony  reconquered  his  elec- 
torate in  the  autumn  of  1546;  but  meantime  the  impe- 
rial army  subdued  the  northem  members  of  the  League 
of  Sehmalkald,  and  advanced  into  Franoonia  to  meet  the 
conbined  armies  of  Saxony  and  Hesse.  The  latter  were 
totally  routed  at  Muhlberg  (April  24.  1547),  and  both 
chiefs  fell  into  the  emperor's  hands.  This  defeat,  which 
has  been  ascribed  to  treason,  and  was,  perhaps,  as  much 
oving  to  this  cause  as  to  weakness,  finished  the  war. 


The  object  of  the  league— the  guarantee  of  the  liberty 
of  religion  to  the  Protestants— was  subsequently  effect- 
ed by  Maurice,  now  elector  of  Saxony,  who,  by  a  brill- 
iant feat  of  diplomacy  and  generalships  compelled  the 
emperor  to  grant  the  treaty  of  Passau  (July  31, 1552), 
by  which  this  freedom  was  secured. — Chamben^s  Enqf^ 
ciop.8,y, 

Sohmalts,  Momrz  Fkrdinand,  doctor  of  theology, 
bom  in  1785  at  Stolpen,  near  Dresden,  was  first  pastur 
in  Wehlen.  In  1816  he  was  called  as  evangelical  min- 
ister and  member  of  consistory  to  Vienna,  where  he 
remained  till  1819,  when  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate 
in  Neustadt,  Dresden,  which  position  he  occupied  until 
1833,  when  he  was  called  to  become  the  head  pastor  of 
St.  Jacobi  in  Hamburg,  where  he  died,  Feb.  15,  1860. 
Schmaltz  published  a  great  many  sermons,  which  make 
a  library  in  themselves.  See  Zuchold,  BM.  Theoiog,  n, 
1149  sq.;  Winer,  Bandbuch  der  theoL  Literature  i,  75; 
Hagenbach,  Hi$t,  of  Doctrines,  ii,  210, 212.     (h.  P.) 

Sohmalzgruber,  Franz,  a  Jesuit,  was  bom  in 
1668  at  Griesbach.  He  first  lectured  on  logic  and  mor- 
al theology  at  Ingolstadt,  then  on  canon-law,  and  died 
in  1735.  He  wrote  Index  KcdesiuMticus  (Ingolst  1712) : 
— Judicium  Ecdetiaeticum  (ibid.  1712) : — CUrus  Scscula- 
rie  et  ReguUiris  (ibid.  1714, 2  vols.) : — Sponsaiia  et  .Ifa- 
trimonium  (ibid.  1716) : — Crimen  Fori  ICcclesiuMtici  (ibid. 

1718,  2  vols.): — Jus  Ecciesiasticum  Univertum  (ibid. 

1719,  6  vols.;  Rome,  1833-45,  12  vols.) :— Conai/ui  seu 
Responsa  Juris  (IngolsL  1722, 2  vols.).  See  Regen^r^ 
ger  Real-Encyklop,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Schmeidler,  Johann  C.  Hermann,  a  Protestant 
divine,  was  bom  at  Breslau,  Aug.  28, 1807,  where  he  also 
died  Aug.  16>  1867,  after  having  occupied  some  of  the 
most  important  ecclesiastical  positions  in  his  native 
place.  He  wrote,  Der  Untergang  des  Reiches  Juda 
(Breshui,  1881)  i—Urkundliehe  Beiirage  zur  Geschichte 
der  Haupt'Pfarrkirche  St,  Maria  Magdalena  zu  Bres- 
lau vor  der  Reformation  (ibid.  1838): — Urkundliche 
Geschichte  der  evang,  llaupt-  u,  Pfarrkirche  zu  St. 
Bemhardin  in  Breslau,  etc.  (ibid.  1853).  See  Zuch- 
old, BibL  Theolog.  ii,  1152;  Winer,  IJandbuch  der  theol. 
Literatur,  i,  75.     (B.  P.) 

Sohmid,  Christietn  Friediich,  a  professor  of 
theology  at  Tubingen,  was  bom  at  Bickelsberg,  1794. 
Educated  at  Maulbronn  and  Tubingen,  he  began  to 
lecture  at  the  latter  place  in  1819.  In  1826  he  became 
professor  in  ordinar}',  and  labored  as  such  tiU  his  death, 
in  1852.  Not  prolific  as  an  author,  he  has  yet  exertetl 
ft  very  great  and  evangelical  influence  on  the  clergy 
of  Wurtemberg.  A  supematuralist  from  the  start,  he 
worked  fruitfully  by  the  side  of  the  more  negative 
Baur,  defending  vigorously  the  fundamentals  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  utilizing  the  better  results  of  modern  Chris- 
tian speculation.  Men  like  Domer  and  Oehler  have 
given  public  expression  to  their  indebtedness  to  Schmid. 
His  labors  embraced  practical, exegetical,  and  moral  the- 
ology. His  lectures  were  models  of  systematic  Chris- 
tian thought.  He  was  not,  however,  simply  a  scientific 
theologian,  but  his  influence  was  also  deeply  and  posi- 
tively Christian.  His  Biblische  Theologie  des  neuen 
Test,  appeared  in  1853  (4th  ed.  by  Dr.  A.  Heller,  Gotha, 
1868);  it  has  enjoyed  a  wide  popularity.  His  Christ- 
liche  Moraljhy  the  same  editor,  was  published  in  1861. 
See  Erinne7nng  an  C.  F,  Schmid,  by  Palmer  and  others 
(Tubingen,  18'52);  Stud,  u,  Krit.  1856;  Wuttke,  Chris- 
tian Ethics,  i,  374 ;  Haock,  Jahresbericht,  1869 ;  Herzog, 
Real'Encgklop,  xiii,  604-606.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Schmid,  Konrad,  a  coadjutor  of  Zwingli  in  the 
reformation  of  Switzerland,  bom  in  1476;  died  (with 
Zwingli,  on  the  battle-field  of  Cappel)  October,  1531. 
After  studying  at  Basle,  he  entered  a  monastery  at 
Kussnacht,  and  in  1519  became  its  commander.  This 
same  year  Zwingli  came  as  preacher  to  Zurich,  and 
with  him  Schmid  entered  at  once  into  close  intimacy. 
In  1522  he  threw  aside  Latin  and  preached  at  Zurich  a 
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Stirring  sermon  in  **  good  GermMif**  in  which  he  opposed 
the  excessive  claims  of  the  pope  and  the  abuses  of  image- 
worship.  In  a  religions  conference  at  Zurich,  October, 
1528,  he  acted  as  mediator  between  the  violent  icono- 
clasts and  the  conservatives.  ^'Let  the  weak  have  the 
images,**  said  he,  *^  as  a  sort  of  staff  to  lean  upon  until 
they  have  taken  hold  upon  Christ;  when  they  once 
have  done  this,  they  will  let  go  the  staff  as  being  no 
longer  needfuL*^  Also  he  blamed  the  coarse  manner  in 
which  some  spoke  of  the  mass,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  in- 
vention of  the  deviL  At  the  close  of  his  discourse  on 
this  occasion,  be  recommended  to  the  civil  authorities 
great  moderation,  and  urged  them  to  provide  a  thorough 
religious  education  of  the  masses.  When  Zwingli  at* 
tended  the  conference  with  Luther  at  Marburg  (Oct. 
1529),  Schmid  tilled  his  place  as  preacher  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Zurich.  He  was  an  able  and  holy  priest  of  God. 
See  Bullinger,  Reformation»ge»chichte;  Herzog,  Real' 
Eiicykhp.^y,    (J.P.L.) 

Sobmid,  Sebastian,  D.D.,  a  native  of  Alsatia, 
was  bom  Jan.  6, 1617,  at  lAmperheim,  and  died  Jan.  9, 
1696,  at  Strasburg,  where  he  was  professor  of  theology 
and  canonicus.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer.  His  prin- 
cipal Biblical  works  were  his  translation  of  the  Bible : 
Biblia  Sacra  V,  T,ttN,tx  Linguis  Original,  in  Ling,  Jjii, 
tramlaia  (Strasb.  1696, 1708 ;  New  Test  1715) :— and  his 
commentaries:  (M  (f^nem  (Strasb.  1697) : — Judges  (ibid, 

1684,  1691, 1706):— /?ii/A  (ibid.  1696):  — A'ln^  (ibid. 
1687):— yo6  (ibid.  1670,  and  often)  i-^Coheleth  (ibid. 
1704):  — /«aiaA  (Hamb.  1702):  — J«rrm«iA  (Strasb. 
1685;  Frankf.  1697,  1706):— A/inor  Prophets  (Leips. 

1685,  1687,  1698):— ^o«ea  (Frankf.  1687):— iJomoM, 
GcdaUanSj  ami  ColossianSj  etc  (Hamb.  1704) : — Epke- 
sians  (Strasb.  1684, 1699)  i—H^nrews  (ibid.  1680 ;  Leips. 
1698,  1722):  — 1  John  (Frankf.  and  Leips.  1687,  1707, 
1726).  Some  of  these  were  posthumous  publications ; 
they  are  all  much  valued  for  sound  and  learned  exe- 
gesis.— Ritto. 

Schmidt.  Brasmns,  a  German  scholar,  was  bom  in 
Delitzsch,  April  27, 1 560.  He  became  professor  of  Greek 
and  mathematics  at  Wittenberg,  and  died  in  that  city 
Sept  22,  1687.  His  chief  work  b  Concordantite  Novi 
Test.  (Viterob.  1688,  fol.).  It  was  republished  in  Glas- 
gow (2  vols.  8vo)  and  in  London  (1880,48mo).  He  also 
published  a  highly  improved  edition  of  Beza's  version 
of  the  New  Test 

Schmidt,  Johann  Ensebius,  a  Lutheran  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  1669  at  Hohenfeld,  in  Thuringia.  A 
friend  and  pupil  of  A.  H.  Franke,  he  lived  from  1697  as 
pastor  in  Siebleben,  near  Gotha,  until  his  death,  in  1745. 
Schmidt  was  a  fine  hymn-writer,  and  some  of  his  hymns 
belong  to  the  best  of  German  hymnology,  as  Es  ist  voU- 
bracht,  so  nift  am  Kreuze  (transl.  into  Engl,  by  Mills  in 
his  Ilorm  Oermamca,  No.  161,  **Tis  finished!  thus  in 
tortures  dying") : — Fahre  fort^fahre  fort  (Engl,  transl. 
in  Monthly  ReL  Mag.  18i56,  xxxv,  868,  "  Onward  go, 
onward  go**).  See  Koch,  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Kir- 
chenliedeSf  iv,  402  sq. ;  viii,  141 ;  Knapp,  EvangeL  Lieder^ 
schatZy  p.  1848.     (R  P.) 

Scbmolck,  Benjamin,  a  gifted  German  h3rmnolo- 
gist,  was  bom  in  Liegnitz,  1672.  He  studied  theolog>'  at 
Leipaic  from  1693  to  1697,  became  assistant  pastor  to  his 
father  at  Liegnitz  in  1701,  but  the  next  year  accepted  a 
call  to  Schweidiiitz  as  dean.  Here  he  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  as  a  laborious  pastor,  exerting  himself  manfully 
to  counteract  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits  and  to  preserve 
his  people  in  their  evangelical  faith.  In  1708  he  was 
made  archdean,in  1712  senior,  and  in  1714  pastor  prima- 
rius.  After  a  pastorate  of  thirty-five  yean*,  he  entered 
into  rest,  1787.  By  bis  hymns  and  songs,  which  appear- 
ed in  various  editions  from  1704  and  on,  he  has  obtained 
an  honorable  place  among  the  poets  of  hb  Church  and 
nation.  Their  general  tone  is  that  of  gentleness  and 
simplicity,  and  of  ardent  love  to  Christ  Many  of  them, 
however,  betray  marks  of  carelessness  in  rhetoric  and 
of  lack  of  polish.     A  complete  edition  of  his  poems  ap- 


peared at  Tubingen  in  1740.  A  selectioo  was  pidjlttlied 
by  L.  Grote  at  Leipaic  in  1860.  For  his  life,  see  tbb 
work  of  Grote  and  Ueraog,  Real-Enc^khp,  xiii,  608, 609. 
(J.  P.  L.) 

Sohmucker,  Peter,  a  minister  of  the  Hetbodi« 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  Michektadt,  grand- 
duchy  of  Hesse -Darmstadt,  Aug.  24,  1784.  His  par- 
ents removed  to  this  country  while  he  was  yet  an  in- 
fant and  settled  in  Virginia.  He  was  converted  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  and  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  in  1814.  We  cannot  specify  the  congre- 
gation he  served,  but  his  name  is  found  in  1817  in  the 
printed  list  of  the  members  of  the  Evangelical  Latheian 
Synod  of  North  Carolina;  and  in  1820  he  was  one  of 
the  delegates  who  met  at  Hagentown,  Md.,  to  form  the 
Genera]  S}*nod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of 
the  United  States.  Still  later  we  find  him  recorded  as 
a  member  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  West- 
em  Pennsylvania.  In  1882  he  joined  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  in  1888  entered  the  Ohio  Confereoce  to 
take  charge  of  the  German  Mission  in  dncinnatL  lo 
1840  he  was  appointed  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  in  1^2 
sent  to  New  Orleans  to  begin  work  among  the  Germans 
there.  He  continued  to  labor  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  Sutes  until  1848,  when  ill-health  disabled  him. 
From  that  time  he  suffered  greatly,  until  relieved  by 

death,  Dec  9,  1860 Minutes  of  Amutal  dmfertmcts, 

1861,  p.  165. 

Schnappinger,  Bonifactus  M.,  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic divine,  was  bom  at  Neuburg,  in  Bavaria,  Oct.  5, 1762, 
was  first  lecturer  of  theology  at  WUrzburg,  then  profess- 
or of  exegesis  at  Heidelberg,  and  from  1807  professor 
of  dogmatics  at  Freiburg.  He  died  Dec  6,  1SS2.  He 
published  the  A>tr  Tett,  with  annotations  (Mannheim, 
1807):— />ortrMMi  Dogmatum  Ecdes.  Christ.  CatJL  ad 
usum  Acad,  (Augsburg,  1818)  : — Entwurf  einer  katkoL- 
christL  Religions'  u.  Dogmengeschichte  zu  akad.,  VorUsvn- 
gen  (CarlSmhe,  1807).  See  Winer,  Handhuch  der  theol. 
Literaiur,  i,  176, 806, 698 ;  ii,  761.     (R  P.) 

Sohneokenburger,  Matthias,  an  eminent  nood- 
ero  theologian,  bora  Jan.  17, 1804;  died  June  13.  1848. 
He  studied  Latin  at  Tuttlingen,  WUnembeig.  In  1819 
he  began  the  study  of  theology  at  Urach.  In  1824 
he  entered  upon  more  thorough  studies  at  Ttibingen. 
Here  his  teachers  were  Steudel,  Schmidt,  Baur,  Haug, 
and  others.  Philosophical  theology  was  his  favorite 
study;  and  the  book  which  delighted  him  most  was 
Schleiermacher's  Glaubenslehre,  He  reached  bis  mas- 
ter's degree  in  his  twentieth  year,  and  held  the  higbe»t 
place  in  a  group  of  thirty-eight  competitors.  In  1826 
be  went  to  Berlin  to  continue  his  studies  under  Schleier- 
macher,  Neander,  Marheinecke,  and  Hegel.  With  Ne- 
ander  and  Marheinecke  he  formed  very  dose  relations, 
as  also  with  other  eminent  literary  men,  e.  g.  Chamisao 
and  Gans.  In  1827  he  returaed  to  Wtirtemberg  and 
began  to  lecture  at  Tubingen.  Among  his  pupils  were 
Strauss,  Vischer,  and  Milrklin.  In  1881  he  entered  into 
the  roinistr>*  as  preacher  at  Herrenberg.  Although  a 
gifted  speaker,  he  soon  felt  that  not  the  pulpit,  but  the 
professor's  chair  was  his  place.  In  1884  he  accordingly 
entered  the  new  theological  faculty  at  Bcnie.  By  bis 
side  stood  Hundeshagen,  Lutz,  and  others.  His  field 
here  was  Church  historv,  dogmatics,  and  exegesis;  but 
it  was  especially  in  dogmatics  that  his  greatest  interest 
lay.  Here  his  position  was  that  healthy  union  of  prac- 
tice and  theory  which  was  so  characteristic  of  Zwingli. 
When  the  Strauss  commotion  broke  out  in  Germany 
(1839),  Schneckenburger  faced  the  whole  series  of  qnoa- 
tions  which  it  called  forth,  and  began  a  course  of  lect- 
ures on  the  influence  of  philosophy  upon  theology  and 
on  the  collisions  between  nHxlem  speculation  and  Cbria- 
tianity.  His  position  was  that  of  a  positive  thdst  and 
an  opponent  of  HegeL  A^'ery  fmitful  among  his  labctrs 
in  the  following  years  were  his  studies  in  comparative 
dogmatics.  His  general  tendency  was  unionistic  He 
did  not  confine  himself  to  academic  labors,  but  took  abo 
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SD  active  p«rt  in  the  Charch  afikira  of  the  canton  of 
benie. 

Id  character  Schneckenbnrger  was  as  simple  and  un- 
assuming as  a  child.  Uis  great  defect  was  a  de6ciency 
of  self-assertion.  In  his  wedded  life  he  was  very  on- 
f«Ntunate.  His  relation  to  his  childless  wife  was  ver>' 
nmilar  to  that  of  Salroasius  to  his  domineering  **  Juno." 
Seeking  relief  from  his  domestic  unhappiness  in  a  still 
greater  devotion  to  study,  his  health  soon  broke  down. 
He  died  at  the  early  age  of  furty-fuur.  It  was  character^ 
ietic  of  his  wife  that  his  valuable  papers  were  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  kept  under  lock  and  key.  It  was  only  af- 
ter she  had  fled  from  justice  to  America  that  they  came 
into  the  hands  of  hb  colleague,  Uundeshagen.  Among 
8chDeckenburger*8  writings  are  the  following:  Ueber 
OlaiAen,  TradUion  und  Kirche  (Stuttg.  \9i7)\^Urber 
da$  Alter  <kr  jwUsckeH  FroteUfUntavfe  (Beriin,  18*28) :— 
Amtotatio  ad  EpisUUam  JaooH  (Stuttg.  1832)  i^Ewlei- 
twng  ms  Neue  Test  (ibid.  1832)  :—Uebfr  cUu  Evangelium 
dor  Aegspter  (Benie,  1834)  i— Ueber  den  BegiUfder  BU^ 
dmtg  (ibid.  1838)  .^Stapferi,  Tkeohgi  Bemenns,  Chrit- 
tologia  (ibid.  1842):— Z>e  Fain  Neronu  Fama  (ibid. 
184l>)  ,-Zur  Idrddkhen  ChristologU  (Pforzheim,  1848) : 
—  Var^xichewjk  DarsUiUmg  des  lutherischm  und  re- 
formirien  Lehrhegrifft  (edited  by  (iUder,  Stuttg.  1855, 
2  pts.).  Also  numerous  contributions  to  the  Tiibinger 
Zeiisehriff,  the  Sfudien  und  Kriliken,  the  Theologiacke 
JakrbucheTt  and  others.  See  Herzog,  Real^Enqfldop, ; 
GedadUmstrede  von  Dr.  Gelpke  (Berne,  1848).    (J.  P.  L.) 

Solmeider,  Benjamin,  DD.,  a  missionary  of  the 
American  Board  of  the  O>ngregational  Church,  was 
bora  in  New  Hanover,  Pa.,  Jan.  18,  1807.  He  joined 
the  Church  in  Norristown  in  1826,  and  soon  after  enter- 
ed Hamilton  College,  in  N.  Y.  Having  remained  awhile 
here,  he  went  to  Amherst,  where  he  graduated  in  1830. 
From  Amherst  he  went  directly  to  Andover,  and  enter- 
ed the  seminary,  where  the  question  of  becoming  a  for- 
eign missionary  soon  took  possession  of  his  mind.  In 
June,  1832,  he  says,  **  Blessed  be  Grod  for  the  prospect  I 
have  of  consecrating  myself  to  the  good  work  of  mis- 
Btuns."  With  this  thought  uppermost,  he  pursued  his 
studies.  After  graduating  in  1833,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Abbott.  He  was  ordained  in  1833,  and  Dec  12  of 
the  same  year  he  sailed  from  Boston  for  Smyrna.  From 
1834  to  1849  he  was  stationed  at  Broosa,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Turkish  empire,  about  ninety  miles  south 
of  Constantinople.  Though  a  region  rich  and  grand  in 
natural  scenery,  it  was  hard  to  cultivate.  The  princi- 
ple of  u4eration  had  not  been  established  in  the  empire, 
and  the  misuonar}'  was  subjected  to  endless  annoyances 
and  persecutions.  His  chief  labors  were  with  the  Greek 
population,  and  they  were  far  less  susceptible  to  Gospel 
induenco  than  the  Armenian.  In  1849  he  was  called 
to  take  up  his  abode  at  Aintab,  where  he  had  labored 
f«  a  Ume  previously,  and  where  a  wonderful  work  had 
began  among  the  Armenians.  Here  Dr.  Schneider  la- 
bored until  1868,  a  period  of  nineteen  years,  and  his  la- 
bors were  crowned  with  abundant  success.  He  instruct- 
ed the  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  many  of  the  na- 
tive preachers  in  Central  Turkey  received  their  theo- 
k^cal  training  at  his  hands.  Though  he  had  many 
things  to  occupy  hb  attention  in  laying  the  foundations, 
his  chief  delight  was  in  telling  the  simple  story  of  the 
txQtm  to  the  listening  multitudes.  Gentle  and  winning 
in  his  manners  as  he  was  scholarly,  he  attracted  thou- 
eands  by  his  fluency  and  fervor.  Dr.  Schauffler,  another 
veteran  missionary,  in  speaking  of  him,  said,  *'  Always 
when  I  can,  (  go  to  hear  Dr.  Schneider."  I'he  pulpit 
was  bis  throne,  the  place  of  his  power.  In  1868  it  was 
tbo«^t  advisable  that  he  should  retuni  to  Broosa  and 
resume  hb  labors  there ;  and  a  few  yean  later  he  seemed 
to  be  pointed  out  by  Providence,  on  account  of  hb  schol- 
arly attainnoents  and  fltness,  as  the  person  to  be  put  in 
charge  of  the  theological  seminary  at  Marsovan.  While 
laboring  here,  such  was  hb  incessant  toil  that  his  health 
fCive  way.  He  was  a  man  of  eminent  gifts  and  quali- 
ficationa^  an  exact  scholar,  espeeiallv  as  a  liiigubt.     He 
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mastered  with  ease  all  the  foreign  tongues  he  was  called 
to  use,  and  spoke  with  remarkable  ease  and  fluency. 
Hb  whole  heart  was  in  hb  work,  because  he  loved  it. 
Thus  he  lived  and  died.  *'  Hb  record  b  in  heaven,  and 
his  testimony  on  high.**  He  died  in  Boston  Sept.  4, 
1877.     (W.  P.  S.)  , 

Schneider,  Johann  Jacob,  was  bom  Feb.  8, 
1797,  at  Basle,  where  he  also  pursued  hb  theological 
studies.  In  1819  he  was  called  to  Grenzach,  in  Baden, 
and  since  that  time  he  supplied  the  pulpit  in  different 
places  until,  in  1859,  he  was  called  to  Betberg,  where  he 
intended  to  remain.  Bodily  intirmities  came  over  him 
and  ended  hb  life  March  24,  1859.  Besides  a  number 
of  hymns  which  he  composed,  he  published  Die  christ' 
lichen  Sanger  des  19.  Jahrhunderts  (Basle,  1847).  See 
Zum  A  ndetiken  an  J,  J,  Schneider^  Pfarrer  zu  Betberg 
(Basle,  1859);  Koch,  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Kircken^ 
liedeSt  vii,  867  sq. :  Knapp,  EvangeL  Liederschatt,  p.  1844; 
Zuchold,  BibUotheca  TAeolog,  ii,  1167.     (B.  P.) 

Sohnepf,  Eruard,  an  assbtant  in  the  Lutheran 
Reformation,  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Heilbronn,  No- 
vember, 1498.  He  studied  first  at  Erfurt,  then  at  Hei- 
delberg. As  soon  as  Luther  appeared,  Schnepf  wel- 
comed his  teachings.  He  preached  first  at  Weinsberg. 
then  (1523)  at  Wimpen,  where  he  married.  In  1525 
he  was  called  by  Philip  III  of  Nassau  to  introduce  the 
reformation  at  Weilburg.  Here  hb  familiarity  with 
Scripture  enabled  him  to  triumph  in  a  disputation  over 
Dr.  Tervich,  of  Treves.  In  1528  Philip  made  him  a 
professor  in  hb  new  university  of  Marburg,  whence  h^t 
exerted  a  reformatory  influence  into  Westphalia.  Hq 
accompanied  hb  patron  to  the  diet  of  Spire  in  1529,  and 
to  Augsburg  in  1530.  In  1534,  at  the  request  of  duke 
Ulrich  of  WUrtemberg,  he  united  with  Blaiurer  in  the 
reformation  of  thb  country.  His  seat  of  operation  was 
Stuttgart,  while  that  of  Bburer  was  Tubingen.  In 
1544  he  accepted  a  professorship  in  Tubingen,  and  rep- 
resented the  more  rigid  views  of  Luther  in  a  Zwingliau 
community.  Schnepf  refused  to  accept  the  interim^ 
and  in  1548  gave  up  his  position  and  fled  to  Heilbronn. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Johann  Friedrich  of  Weimar,  he 
became  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Jena  in  1549,  and  soon 
had  more  than  sixty  students.  Here  he  became,  along- 
side of  Amsdorf  and  Strigel,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
theologians  in  that  region.  Up  to  1555  he  had  lived 
in  peace  with  the  synergistic  Mebncthonians  at  Wit- 
tenberg; but  now  he  became  involved  in  the  rigid  Lu- 
theran party  of  Fbcius,  and  he  assumed  a  milder  posi- 
tion only  at  the  instance  of  the  duke  Johann  Friedrich. 
In  the  midst  of  labors  abundant,  he  died  at  Jena,  No- 
vember^ 1558.  See  Jo.  Ro8»,  £>e  Vita  Schnepfii  (Leipe. 
1562);  Heyd,  Blaurer,  and  Schnepf,  in  the  TUb,  Zeit- 
schrift,  1838;  Herzog,  Real-Encykhp,  xii,  618-620; 
Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines^  ii,  314.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Schnurrer,  Christian  FRiEDRicn,an  eminent  Ori- 
entalist, professor  and  preacher  at  Tubingen,  was  bom  at 
Cannstadt  Oct.  28, 1742.  He  studied  at  Tubingen,  Got- 
tingen,  Jena,  and  Leipsic  Among  hb  teachers  were 
Michaelis,  Emesti,  Dathe,  Semler,  Teller,  and  Gellert. 
He  vbited  England  and  France  to  extend  hb  familiari- 
ty with  Oriental  MSS.  On  hb  return  in  1770  he. be- 
came professor  at  Tubingen,  and  began  the  exegesb  of 
the  Old  Test.  But  when,  in  1772,  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  theological  training-school,  he  was  in  the 
place  for  which  his  talents  and  learning  best  fitted  him. 
Here  he  labored  with  great  success  for  thirty-two  years. 
In  1806  he  was  made  a  preUte  and  brought  into  close 
connection  with  the  government.  He  died  at  Stutt- 
gart Nov.  10,  1822.  Among  the  many  writings  of 
Schnurrer  are,  Bibliotheca  Arabiai  (1799-1806,7  parts): 
—Academic  Addresses  (in  Latin  [Tub.  1828])  i—Erldu- 
terungen  (historical  [Tub.  1798]).  See  Weber,  Schnur- 
rer's  Leben  (1823);  Uerzogf  ReaUEnqfklop.JLX,  7 14-7 IS. 
(J.  P.  L.) 

Schock,  Charles,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Churchy  was  born  in  Stuttgart,  Germany, 
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July  1, 1812,  and  emigrated  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1829. 
Kemoving  to  Wilmington,  Del.,  be  there  nnited  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  joined  the  Phila- 
delphia Conference  in  1838.  He  became  supernumerary 
in  1855,  and  so  remained  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  Philadelphia,  March  24,  1S72.— Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences f  1873,  p.  18. 

Soholaatio  Philosophy.    See  Scholasticism. 

Soholastio  Theology,  a  term  used  to  designate 
that  peculiar  phase  of  tbeolc^cal  development  which 
lies  between  the  patristic  age  and  the  age  of  the  Refor- 
mation. The  apostolic  age  had  founded  Christianity  as 
a  regenerative  principle  in  human  society ;  the  patristic 
age  had  crystallized  the  teachings  of  Christianity  as 
ecclesiastically  sanctioned  dogmas.  The  scholastic  age 
now  developed  and  defended  and  harmonized  the  di^- 
mas  which  already  were  authoritatively  accepted  and 
taught  by  the  Church. 

The  patristic  age  died  away  at  about  the  close  of  the 
6th  century.  The  age  from  the  6th  to  the  11th  cen- 
tury is  a  period  of  transition  from  the  patristic  to  the 
scholastic  age.  The  scholastic  age  proper  extends  from 
the  age  of  Anselm  (died  1 109)  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Reformation.  In  the  scholastic  age  we  may  readily 
distinguish  three  phases — the  period  of  inception  and 
youth ;  the  period  of  greatest  strength  and  glory ;  and 
the  period  of  decline  and  dissolution. 

On  the  threshold  of  scholastic  theology  stands  un- 
questionably the  celebrated  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Anselm.  He  was  the  first  to  recognise  distinctly  the 
central  principle  of  scholastic  theology  and  to  reduce  it 
to  masterly  application.  This  principle  is  the  unques- 
tioning acceptance  of  the  traditionally  and  officially 
sanctioned  body  of  orthodox  doctrine,  and  the  earnest 
defence  of  the  same  by  all  the  resources  of  logic  and 
reason.  The  scholastic  theologians  were  therefore  not 
patreSf  generators,  of  dogmas,  but  only  doctoreSy  teach- 
ers and  defenders ;  and  they  were  not  doctores  in  gen- 
eral, but  only  doctores  ecdesiat.  They  taught  not  mere- 
ly in  the  Church,  but  for  the  Church  and  in  defence  of 
the  Church.  Their  central  task  was  to  conciliate,  or  at 
least  to  cast  a  bridge  over  the  gulf  which  lies  between, 
faith  and  knowledge.  The  instrument  which  they 
chiefly  used  was  formal  logic — syllogistic  argumenta- 
tion. Anselm  plainly  sets  before  himself  a  twofold  task 
— to  safeguard  theology  from  the  charge  of  inculcating 
an  absolutely  blind  and  irrational  faith,  and  to  reprove 
the  presumption  of  a  too  haughty  and  self- confiding 
reason.  The  first  error — the  too  servilely  traditional- 
istic  tendency — had  characterized  the  period  since  the 
decline  of  the  patristic  age.  The  second  error  was  rep- 
resented by  some  of  the  early  scholastic  philosophers, 
such  as  Rosceliiu  But  in  his  attempt  to  find  a  sys- 
tem midway  between  these  extremes,  Anselm  does  not 
himself  escape  unconsciously  vibrating,  at  times,  into 
one  and  then  into  the  other.  At  one  time  he  makes 
knowledge  positively  dependent  upon  faith ;  at  another 
he  goes  so  far  as  to  assume  that  reason  can  of  itself  dem- 
onstrate the  absolute  necessity  of  each  and  every  dog- 
ma of  the  whole  faith  of  the  Church.  In  this  he  uncon- 
scieusly  accepts  the  very  essence  of  rationalism ;  and 
yet  nothing  is  further  from  his  main  tendency  than 
an  excessive  reliance  upon  mere  reason.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  is  so  thoroughly  in  bondage  to  the  merely 
formal  dogmas  of  orthodoxy  that  he  is  unable  to  reach 
any  independent  appreciation  of  either  the  simple  word 
of  Scripture  or  the  direct  intuitions  of  the  moral  con- 
sciousness. As  a  general  result  his  writings  are  charac- 
terized largely  by  an  unsatisfactory  logical  formalism. 
Philosophically,  Anselm  is  a  Platonic  realist. 

The  same  antithesis  between  faith  and  knowledge 
which  occupied  Anselm's  attention  reappears  after  his 
time.  But  while  with  Anselm  the  traditional,  philo- 
sophical, and  ethical  elements  were  held  in  comparative 
equipoise,  with  some  of  his  successors  the  centre  of  grav- 
ity was  seriously  lost.    This  is  particularly  the  case  with 


Bernard  oC  Clairvaox  and  Abelard.  Of  tiie  two,  Ber- 
nard (died  1153)  was  by  far  the  more  churchly-mindHl. 
He  looked  upon  the  speculations  of  Abelard  as  dario); 
innovations ;  he  was  a  man  of  faith  nther  than  of  sci- 
ence ;  he  bowed  with  awe  before  the  body  of  Christian 
dogmas  as  held  by  the  historical  Church;  and  yet  he 
was  not  a  mere  unthinking  traditionalist.  Bat  be  en- 
deavored to  appropriate  the  traditional  8y8t4*m  with  a 
vital  and  intelligent  faith.  His  spirit,  however,  n  of 
a  mystical  rather  than  of  a  philooophical  cast.  The 
intellect  cannot  take  by  storm  the  mysteriea  of  salva- 
tion; it  is  only  by  means  of  ecstatic  contemplation 
that  distant  glimpses  of  their  meaning  can  be  obtaiMd. 
What  the  soul  sees  in  its  mystic  soarings  are  true  fore- 
sights of  what  will  lie  open  before  us  in  our  tt^tt  of 
eternal  bliss.  This  position  of  Bernard  led  him  into 
violent  personal  opposition  to  his  great  contemponxv 
Abelard. 

Abelard  (died  1142)  had  devoted  himself  at  firrt  to 
dialectics,  i.  e.  philosophy,  and  had  adhered  ]>rimari]y  to 
the  nominalists  and  subsequently  to  the  realists;  and 
those  opposite  standpoints  are  frequently  clcariy  rec- 
ognisable in  his  writings.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that 
Abelard  himself  never  came  to  a  clear  decision  between 
the  two  systems.  His  general  position,  howerer,  seems 
to  have  been  that  which  held  the  wmerstiHa  tn  re,  and 
which  is  best  designated  by  the  term  oonceptuaiism. 
On  devoting  himself  to  theology,  Abelard  aubfected 
the  whole  series  of  dogmas  to  a  vigorous  philoaophical 
treatment,  endeavoring  to  commend  them  to  the  under- 
standing by  a  clear  presentation  of  their  harmony  with 
reason.  He  seriously  complains  of  a  failure  to  do  this 
on  the  part  of  his  predecessors,  and  insists  that  the  ex- 
acting of  faith  in  doctrines  before  the  reasonableness  of 
the  doctrines  has  been  explained  can  only  lead  to  cie- 
dulity  and  superstirion.  Such  a  course  also  deprive 
the  Christian  subject  of  the  means  of  <x>nvincing  the 
doubter  and  of  refuting  the  opponent.  Moreover,  it 
rests  upon  an  unwise  rejecting  of  the  benefits  of  worid- 
ly  science  growing  out  of  an  ungrounded  fear  of  its 
misuse.  But  Abelard  is  not  a  thorough  rationalist ;  he 
does  not  make  intellectual  processes  the  generator  of 
faith.  He  holds  simply  that  philosophical  ar;guments 
may  facilitate  the  acceptance  of  Christian  doctrine, 
while  the  final  producer  of  converting  faith  is  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit  He  further  holds  that  nf» 
true  and  full  knowledge  can  arise  without  the  help  of 
personal  faith.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  the 
believer  to  strive  after  a  scientific  comprehension  of  that 
which  the  Church  presents  as  a  8}*stem  of  formal  doc- 
trine. But  Abelard  differs  from  Anselm  in  this — that 
while  Anselm  assumes  at  once  the  absolute  truth  of  the 
official  system  of  orthodox  doctrines,  and  testa  all  phi- 
losophy by  the  touchstone  of  formal  dogmas,  Alwlard, 
on  the  contrary,  regards  the  official  doctrines  mb  simply 
a  human  development  of  what  exists  in  germ  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  while  these  Scriptures  themselves,  to- 
gether with  the  primitive  creeds,  are  the  real  source  and 
norm  of  all  Christian  truth.  In  his  work  Sic  et  Norn, 
Abelard  presents  a  series  of  contradictory  authorities  on 
the  several  dogmas  with  this  express  purpose^ — to  show 
that  the  Church  fathera  are  to  be  read,  not  cum  crcdemdi 
necessitate f  sed  cum  judtcancH  Ubertdte,  He  even  ^ve 
much  offence  by  insisting  that  the  Bible  itself  is  not  t«> 
be  fully  appreciated  without  a  discriminating  exercise 
of  the  understanding.  His  general  tendency  was  to 
embrace  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  in  a  single 
view,  and  to  establish  a  bond  of  unity  between  all  sys- 
tems of  religious  faith.  His  standpoint  was  that  oif  a 
formal  supernaturalism  with  a  noticeable  tendency  u> 
material  rationalism.  The  polemical  conflicts  in  which 
his  life  was  involved  prevented  him  from  coming  to  any 
verv  clear  self-consistencv  of  svstem.  Thev  also  led 
him,  in  some  cases,  to  aim  rather  at  a  momentary  dia- 
lectical triumph  than  at  a  solid  development  of  Qirts- 
tian  truth. 

The  sharp  antitheses  of  tendency  between  the  royati- 
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cisiB  of  Bernard  and  the  dialectics  of  Abelard  led  to 
mediatory  efforts.  Prominent  here  is  the  school  of  the 
8t.  Vieton.  Uufp>  St.  Victor  (died  cir.  1140)  held  to 
the  Anselmic  position  that  Scriptare  and  tradition  are 
the  objective,  and  faith  the  subjective,  norm  of  theo- 
logical science ;  but  he  deviates  from  Anselm  in  making 
t  bioad  diatinction  between  €iHa  ex  ration  alia  aecun^ 
dum  ratianem,  cUia  supra  reUionemj  and  alia  contra  ra- 
tumoMj  i.  e.  between  neeestariay  probabUiOj  imrabUia^  and 
inatdibUia,  What  falls  under  the  first  and  the  fourth 
head  is  not  an  object  of  faith,  but  only  what  falls  under 
the  second  and  third.  Under  the  second  head  foil  the 
fo-caUed  doctrines  of  natural  religion.  Here  faith  is 
helped  by  reason  {ratieme  adjuvutur),  as  also  reason  is 
perfected  by  faith  {raiio  ^fide  perficitur).  Under  the 
ttainl  head  fall  the  specitically  Christian  doctrines  of 
Scripture  and  tradition.  Here  rtttio  does  not  help  faith, 
because  the  object  is  beyond  its  range,  though  it  may 
olfn  grounds  for  revering  the  faith  which  grasps  that 
which  is  above  it.  Thus  Hugo  St.  Victor  rejects  the 
endeavor  of  Anselm  to  demonstrate  the  rationabUit  ne- 
ffuUag  of  the  orthodox  dogmas,  and  concedes  only  our 
philosophical  ability  to  strengthen  the  probabiiitas  of 
the  dicta  of  natural  religion.  And  this  is  essentially 
the  role  which  reason  plays  in  all  subsequent  mediaeval 
theology.  The  motive  of  Hugo  in  thus  restricting  the 
role  of  reason  was  (1 )  to  put  a  check  to  the  subtle  and 
fruitleas  freaks  of  dialectics,  and  (2)  to  assure  room  for 
full  play  for  his  own  mystical  system.  His  real  position 
was  this :  inasmuch  as  scholastic  dialectics  is  unable  to 
attain  to  absolute  truth,  therefore  there  mu9t  be  a  proc- 
ess of  immediate  intuition  whereby  the  absolute  truth 
»  directly  laid  hold  upon  with  the  certainty  of  actual 
vision.  He  further  held  that  there  are  progressive  de- 
grees in  which  this  truth  is  grasped,  depending  upon 
the  progress  of  our  subjective  sanctification  through 
personal  communion  with  God.  In  carrying  out  his 
sy^em  Hugo  is  guilty  of  unconsciously  txan^ressing 
the  bounds  he  had  set  up  for  reason,  for  he  subjects  the 
offidal  form  of  doctrine  to  no  little  free  criticism ;  and 
be  endeavors  to  make  clear  to  reason  the  grounds  of  the 
revealed  system  of  truth.  This  is  simply  what  was  to 
be  expected ;  for  Hugo  was  to  some  considerable  degree 
a  genius  of  really  productive  power.  His  mystical  sys- 
tem as  a  whole  had,  however,  more  indirect  than  direct 
influence  on  his  age ;  it  served  as  a  powerful  check  to 
the  mad  freaks  of  uncnrbed  dialectics.  He  has  greater 
agnifieance  as  the  first  systematizer  of  the  whole  body 
of  Christian  doctrine.  In  his  Summa  Sententiarum  he 
treats  successively  of  all  the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  sus- 
taining them  by  citations  from  Scripture  and  from  the 
fiithera,  adducing,  then,  the  various  objections  of  oppo- 
nents, and  finally  deciding  each  case  according  to  Script- 
ure and  tradition.  His  work  De  Sacrameniis^  though 
of  more  speculative  power  than  the  Summa,  has  been 
BQch  less  read.  And  though  his  Summa  was  subse- 
quently largely  displaced  by  the  Summa  of  Peter  Lom- 
bard, yet  the  work  of  Hugo  exerted  a  very  important 
tnfltteiioe  upon  later  scholastics,  particularly  upon  Lom- 
bard himself  and  upon  Thomas  Aquinas,  but  very  es- 
pecially apon  theologians  of  a  mystical  tendency,  such 
u  Bonaventura  and  Gersoiu 

The  contemplative  or  mystical  element  of  Hngo  is 
carried  much  further  by  his  pupil  Richard  St.  Victor 
(died  1173).  According  to  Richard  there  are  six  kinds 
of  eoQtemplation.  **  We  know,  1,  by  the  imagination 
(the  sensible  impressions  made  by  creation) ;  2,  by  rea- 
son (p^ception  of  law  and  order  in  creation) ;  8,  in  rea- 
son according  to  inuigination  (symbolical  knowledge  of 
nature  as  a  mirror  of  the  spiritual) ;  4,  m»  reason  and  ac- 
cording to  reason  (the  internal  referred  to  the  internal 
vithoat  a  sensible  image) ;  5,  odove  and  not  against  rea- 
•00  (rational  knowledge  carried  to  a  higher  stage  by 
lerdtadon);  6,  above  and  (apparently)  against  reason 
(aa,  e.  g.,  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity).  In  discussing  the 
Trinity,  Richard  makes  large  use  of  the  trias  of  power, 
wisdom,  and  hve;  but  he  lays  greatest  stress  upon  the 


latter,  to  which  he  ascribes  the  generation  of  the  Son. 
There  is  nothing  more  perfect  than  love.  But  love 
(amor),  in  order  to  be  charity  {caritas),  must  have  for 
its  object  not  itself,  but  something  else.  Hence  in  or- 
der to  charity  there  must  be  a  plurality  of  persons. 
But  love  towards  creatures  is  not  sufilcient,  for  God  can 
fully  love  only  that  which  is  worthy  of  the  highest  love. 
Hence  the  divine  love  must  have  a  divine  object  (the 
Son).  But  even  this  is  not  the  highest  love,  for  love 
is  essentiallv  sociaL     The  two  who  love  each  other 

ft 

must  desire  that  a  third  party  be  as  fully  loved  by  each 
as  each  loves  the  other;  hence  the  Father  and  Son 
agree  in  loving  a  third  (the  Spirit).  And  since  this 
love  to  the  third  part}',  in  ortler  to  be  perfect,  roust  have 
a  perfect  object,  hence  this  third  party  is  equal  to  the 
other  two.  Each  is  equally  divine,  and  there  is  no  su- 
periority of  the  one  to  the  other  (see  Hagenbach,  Hist, 
of  Doct,  i,  420,  467).  Richard  agreed  with  Hugo  in 
r^arding  theology  as  the  central  science,  and  as  the 
mother  of  all  other  sciences. 

But  the  drift  of  the  age  was  averse  to  the  deep  and 
rich  speculations  of  the  St.  Victors;  it  tended  rather  to 
concentrate  all  intellectual  acumen  upon  the  logical  de- 
fence of  the  formal  orthodoxy  of  the  official  Church. 
Hence  it  led  mainly  to  the  production  of  collections  of 
dermatic  authorities  (auimms  sententiarum).  The  first 
real  collector  of  such  **  sentences,"  sententiarius,  was 
Hugo  St.  Victor,  though  the  germs  and  forerunners  of 
them  are  found  as  far  back  as  in  Vincent  of  Lerinum 
(died  cir.  4d0),  Gennadius  of  Marseilles  (died  cir.  493), 
and  in  Isidore  of  Seville;  but  it  is  only  with  Hugo 
that  the  process  becomes  of  a  really  scientific  character. 
The  one  motive  of  these  real  senteniiarii  is  to  bring  dia- 
lectics into  close  service  to  orthodoxy.  Thus  they  are 
not  mere  slavish  compilers  of  the  dicta  of  the  fathers, 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  rash  speculators, on  the  other;  but 
they  hold  the  midway  between  them. 

Among  the  earliest  successors  of  Hugo  was  Robert 
Pulleyn,  in  his  Sententiarum  Libri  Octo,  He  was  arch- 
deacon of  Rochester,  teacher  in  Paris  and  Oxford,  and 
finally  cardinal  (died  1 150).  His  chief  polemical  en- 
deavor was  to  counteract  the  too  daring  speculations  of 
Abelard;  but  Robert  was  far  surpassed  by  the  great 
magister  sententiarum,  Peter  Lombard  (died  1164).  Of 
his  Sententiarum  Libri  Quattuor,  Hase  says, "  It  was  not 
so  much  on  account  of  the  ingenuity  and  depth  dis- 
played in  the  work  as  because  of  the  position  of  the  au- 
thor in  the  Church,  and  bis  success  in  harmonizing  an- 
tagonisms, as  also  because  of  the  remarkable  perspicuity 
of  his  work,  that  it  became  the  manual  of  the  12th 
century  and  the  model  of  the  Idth."  The  chief  themes 
of  his  work  are  the  Trinity,  creation,  the  incarnation,  and 
the  sacraments.  As  a  whole,  it  is  a  synopsis  of  the  whole 
movement  of  scholartic  theology.  '*  With  it,"  says  Baur, 
**  really  commences  the  systematization  of  scholasticism, 
the  endless  commenting  upon  the.  sentences  of  the  mas- 
ters." It  initiated  the  movement  of  tiresome  question- 
ing and  answering;  of  laying  down  theses  and  antithe- 
ses, arguments  and  counter-arguments;  of  dividing  and 
splitting  up  the  matter  of  doctrines  ad  infinitum,  Lom- 
bard was  very  successful  in  keeping  the  mean  way  be- 
tween the  blind  copyists  of  tradition  {sa-utatores)  ,und 
the  rash  reasoners  (garruli  ratiocinatores).  He  uses  rea- 
son in  the  modest  role  of  removing  the  seeming  contra- 
dictions in  Scripture  and  tradition.  These  differences 
he  states  very  frankly,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
Abelard's  Sic  et  Non,  but  with  a  much  more  intent  en- 
deavor to  reconcile  them.  He  purposely  avoids  all  am- 
bitious philosophizing,  as  this  seemed  to  him  to  jeopard? 
ize  the  dignity  and  independence  of  theology.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  the  tendency  of  Lombard  was  towards 
the  enslaving  of  speculation  in  the  ruts  of  formal  tradi- 
tion. This  influence  was  felt  even  by  writers  of  much 
greater  originality,  and  such  as  bad  entirely  broken  with 
the  whole  method  of  the  senttntiarii,  as  e.  g.  Thomas 
Aquinas. 

Close  upon  the  steps  of  Lombard  followed  the  gifted 
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Peter  of  Poitiers ;  and  from  him  on  there  follow  a  whole 
series  of  cummentatore  upon  Lombard,  prominent  among 
whom  are  Alexander  Hales,  Duns  Scot  us,  and  Occam. 

But  the  way  opened  by  Lombard  was  not  docilely 
followed  in  by  alL  Alanus  of  Kysdel  (died  1202),  in  his 
A  r»  Cuih,  Fidel,  presents  the  successive  doctrines  of  the 
Church  as  a  series  of  logical  steps,  endeavoring  to  de- 
velop the  one  directly  Trom  the  other.  "  Heretics  and 
sceptics,^  says  be,  *'  cannot  be  won  over  by  citations  of 
authorities,  therefore  we  must  urge  upon  them  rational 
arguments."  But  he  wisely  adds :  "  H«  vero  rationes 
si  homines  ad  credendum  inducant,  non  tamen  ad  tidem 
capessendam  plene  sufficiunt."  In  this  his  position  is 
related  to  that  of  Anselm.  Lombard  was  also  opposed 
for  his  use  of  Aristotelian  logic  Walter  St.  Victor  ac- 
cuses him  of  drawing  bis  whole  inspiration  from  this 
secular  fountain  {uno  tpiritu  A  ristoteUco  afflatut).  So 
also  Joachim  of  Floris.  A  still  more  prominent  voice 
against  the  great  current  of  scholastic  theology  was  that 
of  John  of  Salisbury.  He  accused  it  of  fruitlessness, 
absurdity,  and  presumption.  It  sacrificed  the  essence 
for  the  form,  the  truth  for  logic;  but  his  critical  ability 
was  not  supplemented  by  an  adequate  productive  power. 
Hence  he  was  unable  materially  to  check  the  general 
drift  towards  scholastic  subtleties. 

Scholastic  theology  reached  its  highest  development 
in  the  18th  centurv.  Mauv  circumstances  contributed 
to  this,  especially  the  more  full  access  to  the  writings 
of  Aristotle,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople (1204).  These  writings,  falling  into  the 
hands  of  a  number  of  well-trained  men,  served  to  give 
theology  a  much  wider  and  richer  scope  than  it  had  as 
yet  taken.  The  whole  series  of  fundamental  questions 
was  now  elaborately  examined  afresh.  Among  the 
problems  discussed  were,  the  sources  of  our  knowledge  of 
theology ;  the  nature  and  necessity  of  revelation  in  con- 
trast with  reason  and  philosophy ;  the  relation  of  faith 
to  knowledge;  whether  theology  is  a  science  proper; 
whether  it  is  a  theoretical  or  a. practical  science;  what 
is  ita  proper  object  (m^eria  de  qua)  in  its  contrast  with 
philosophy;  wherein  Christianity  per  ae  differs  from 
other  religions,  etc.  The  form  which  theology  now  as- 
sumed was  partly  that  of  commentaries  upon  the  sen- 
tences of  Lombard,  and  partly  that  of  more  original  pro- 
duction. It  is  distinguished,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the 
immense  increase  of  matter  treated  of  (ethical  and  dog- 
matical, metaphysical  and  physical),  and,  on  the  other, 
by  the  perfection  of  the  scholastic  method,  according 
to  which,  on  every  successive  point,  the  authorities  and 
reasons  are  cited  pro  et  contra  and  a  reaolutio  or  conclu- 
no  duly  drawn.  The  whole  is  followed  by  a  refutation 
in  detail  of  all  contrary  views.  Yet  upon  the  iiasis 
of  this  uniformity  there  is  manifested  a  large  range  of 
individual  peculiarity.  This  sprang  in  part  from  the 
individual  genius  of  the  theologians,  but  also  largely 
from  their  personal  riyalry;  and  particularly  from  the 
rivalry  and  hostility  that  existed .  between  the  great 
monastic  orders  of  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  and  be- 
tween the  schools  of  the  realists  and  the  nominalists. 
Another  characteristic  of  this  climax  period  (»f  scholasti- 
cism consists  in  the  fact  that  it.  for  the  first  time  brought 
the  whole  body  of  specifically  Catholic  doctrine  to  its 
complete  formal  expression. 

First  in  time,  of  the  scholastic,  theolc^ians  of  this  p4^. 
nod,  is  Alexander  Hales  (died  1245).  He  won  the  title 
of  Doctor  Jrrefragahiiia.  His  Summa  Universa  Theo' 
logia  shows  great  breadth  of  thought ;  it  makes  large 
use  of  Aristotle,  is  very  methodical  in  form,  and  treats 
of  all  the  fundamental  questions;  but  it  introduce  a 
vast  amount  of  irrelevant  matter,  and,  in  its  attempt  to 
meet  every  possible  point,  raises  many  trivial  and  even 
fooHsh  questions.  As  a  whole  it  lacks  real  speculative 
power.  It  also  favors  some  of  the  extreme  inferences 
of  Roman  doctrine,  such  as  the  fheaaurus  gratice  and  the 
immaculcUa  comxpHo  pattwa  Virginis  Maria,  and  it 
betrays  an  occasional  Pelagianizing  tendency. 

Holes  is,  in  many  respects,  surpassed  by  the  noted 


Dominican  Albertus  Magnus  (died  1280).  He  made  a 
much  larger  use  of  Aristotle.  His  ooaunenUuiea  ob 
Aristotle  and  on  Lombard  and  bis  Summa  Tkeotogi^ 
exhibit  an  astounding  universality  of  knowledge.  Uis 
familiarity  with  mathematics  and  with  the  whole  body 
of  the  natural  science  of  the  age  won  for  him  the  repute 
of  a  magician.  It  is  with  injustice  that  some  bare 
styled  him  the  Simia  Aristottiis.  He  does  not  aimply 
a|>e  Aristotle,  he  merely  makes  free  use  of  hi»  materials; 
but  he  also  combines  therewith  not  a  few  of  the  concep- 
tions of  Plato  and  of  the  Neo-Platonista.  It  is  true,  he 
does  not  control  his  physical  facts  by  an  adequate  criti- 
cism, and  he  fails  to  give  full  development  to  bis  specu- 
lations. But  speculative  power  he  really  baa,  and  from 
the  midst  of  the  mass  of  his  chaotic  materials  there  fre- 
quently dart  forth  surprising  anticipations  of  great  laws 
which  subsequent  scientists  have  fully  developed — a  fact 
which  Alexander  Humboldt  has  cheerfully  conceded. 
As  to  Albert's  specifically  theological  atandpoint,  be 
holds  Xhat  theolog}'  is  a  practical  science  (Me$itia  de  kit 
qua  ad  salutem  pertinent),  treating  of  God  and  of  his 
works.  It  is  a  science,  however,  not  in  the  intemt  of 
science,  but  in  the  interest  of  eternal  blias.  It  has  for 
its  subject-matter  the  objective  Jides  catkoUca,  which 
faith  rests  originally  upon  a  wpermundana  Uiuwnmatio. 
This  iUuminatio  he  attributes  not  only  to  prophets  and 
apostles,  but  also  to  the  fathers.  He  recognises  the  two 
forms  of  faith— faith  as  the  objective  matter  to  be  be- 
lieved, and  faith  as  a  subjective  activity  of  tbe  individ- 
ual ;  and  upon  this  latter  he  bases  the  capability  c^  at- 
taining to  real  Christian  knowledge.  He  regards  reve- 
lation and  reason,  theology  and  philosophy,  as  absolute- 
ly in  harmony,  notwithstanding  any  seeming  conflicts, 
for  they  both  rest  upon  experience — theology  upon  our 
experience  of  the  supernatural,  and  philosophy  upon  our 
experience  of  the  natural ;  and  the  supernatural  and  the 
natural,  though  essentially  different,  rest  both  upon  the 
harmonious  plan  and  will  of  the  one  God.  The  super- 
naturalism  of  Albertus  Magnus  stands  in  dose  connec- 
tion with  his  Platonizing  derivation  of  all  creatures,  by 
a  descanding  emanation,  from  the  absolute  God.  Super- 
natural grace  is  needed  by  the  creature  per  ge,  and  irre- 
spective of  sin.  Without  this  grace  man,  even  had  he 
not  sinned,  could  not  have  lifted  himself  up  out  of  his 
finiteness  into  likeness  to  the  infinite  God. 

But  Albertus  Magnus  did  not  fully  develop  his  supers 
naturalism  in  all  its  bearings;  this  was  done  by  bis  dis- 
tinguished scholar,  the  greatest  and  most  influential  of 
all  the  scholastic  theok>gians,  Thomas  Aquinas  (died 
1274).     Thomas  Aquinas  was  very  suoceasful  in  vindi- 
cating to  theology  the  character  of  a  true  science.     He 
set  before  man  as  his  highest  good,  as  the  goal  of  his 
bless^ness,  the  vision  of  God  (vino  Dei).     But  this  su- 
permundane goal  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  creatuial  abil- 
ity, for  the  natural  cannot  reach  up  to  the  divine.     The 
highest  that  reason  can  attain  to  is  a  mere  mediate 
knowledge  of  God  through  and  from  his  works;  and 
this  is  the  furthest  limit  to  which  any  of  the  old  philos- 
ophers reached.     These  general  religious  notions  form 
a  sort  of  prcBambulaJideu    They  can  be  reached,  thought 
Aquinas,  by  way  of  logical  demonstration:  e.  g.  that 
there  is  a  God,  that  God  is  one,  etc.     But  to  the  super- 
natural end  of  man,  as  presented  in  Christianity,  we  can 
attain  TMily  through  supernatural  revelation.     The  seal, 
the  witness,  of  this  revelation  are  the  miracles  which  at- 
tend it.    Theology  is  the  science  which  is  based  on  rev- 
elation and  guided  by  the  light  of  faith ;  whereas  tbe 
other  sciences  are  based  on  nature  and  guided  by  the 
light  of  reason.     The  fact  that  theology  has  for  its  ob- 
ject a  something  that  is  to  be  accepted  on  authority — 
viz.  faith — does  not  hinder  it  from  being  a  science.    All 
other  sciences  do  the  same  thing;  they  accept  their 
subject-matter  as  an  objective  reality  without  proof^ 
and  then  develop  themselves  therefrom  as  from  an  ax- 
iom.    The  axioms  of  theol<^(y  are  the  dogmas  of  tlie 
Church.    From  these  it  evolves  and  proves  additional 
truths  and  consequences.    Thb  gives  Aquioas*s  view 
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of  the  relation  of  reason  to  faith.  Reason  cannot  prove 
I  he  articles  of  faith,  for  the  latter  spring  from  revelation, 
which  is  above  reason.  But  rational  and  theological 
truths  cannot  poesibly  be  in  conflict,  for  they  both  come 
from  God — the  one  indirectly  and  the  other  directly. 
Yet  they  do  not  overlap  each  other ;  they  stand  in  dif- 
ferent spheres.  The  rational  truths  do  not  reach  up 
to  the  theological  ( defidatU  ab  eit);  they  are  only  a 
prmuUmia  to  them.  Natural  reason  serves,  therefore, 
as  a  preparation  for  faith ;  but  Thomas  Aquinas  else- 
vfaere  in  his  svstem  robs  reason  of  even  this  conceded 
service,  fur  he  really  attributes  the  so-called  truths  of 
natural  reason  to  former  half-remembered  revelations, 
and  regards  them  as  implicitly  containing  the  whole 
teries  of  Christian  dogmas.  Another  service  (so  teach- 
es Aquinas)  which  reason  renders  to  faith  is  to  eluci- 
date the  doctrines  of  faith  bv  means  of  natural  analo- 
pea.  The  possibility  of  this  rests  on  the  fact  that  all 
uataral  objects  retain  a  certain  Mnt  resemblance  to 
their  Author.  Still  another  use  of  relMon  lies  in  con- 
vincing our  adversaries.  The  twgtilarii  modus  conviri' 
emii  advenarios  is  really  ex  auctorit<it£  Scriptura  divu 
ttihu  eonjirmata  miracuUt,  If  the  adversary  concedes  a 
part  of  the  Christian  system,  his  remaining  errors  may 
be  removed  by  developing  the  implications  of  the  par- 
tial truths  which  he  does  accept.  If  he  rejects  the 
whole,  there  remains  no  other  resource  than  an  indirect 
procedure,  viz.  by  evolving  the  absurdities  which  are 
implied  in  his  errors. 

The  form  which  Aquinas  thus  impressed  upon  theol- 
ogy was  of  the  greatest  influence  upon  all  subsequent 
theological  thought.  It  retained  its  sway  in  German 
orthodoxv  down  to  the  time  of  Schleiermacher.  In  the 
rest  of  Christendom,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  it  largely 
prerails  even  to  the  present.  Its  essential  feature  is  the 
»barp  distinction  made  between  that  religious  knowl- 
edge which  is  attainable  by  reason  and  that  which  we 
nwe  to  revelation,  as  also  the  designating  of  reveale<t 
truth  as  sttpra  »ed  non  contra  ratutnem.  It  is  within 
the  range  of  this  narrow  Held  that  Aquinas  usually  con- 
fines his  thoughts.  At  times,  however,  he  breaks  4<»rth 
in  what  knight  have  proved  very  fertile  speculations 
hat  for  the  hampering  effects  of  his  self-impose<t  yoke. 
(kcttionaUy,  however,  he  makes  a  real  sophist's  use  of 
this  yoke,  idling  in  abruptly  the  help  of  mere  ecclesi- 
t»i<al  authority  to  veil  the  absurd  con8e<|uences  to 
which  some  of  the  official  definitions  of  doctrine  seemed 
to  lead.  In  philosophical  respects  Thomas  Aquinas  was 
equally  attracted  by  the  opposed  sjrstems  of  Aristotle 
vA  Plato.  He  seems  to  have  oscillated  not  a  little  be- 
tween the  central  diflTerences  of  these  systems — the  real- 
istic ideas  of  Plato  and  the  unicersalia  in  re  of  Aristotle. 
Under  this  influence  he  sometimes  assigns  too  high  a 
role  to  natural  reason  (e.  g.  to  demonstrate  the  existence 
of  Ood),  and  at  others  he  almost  robs  it  of  any  power 
whatever  (e.  g.  when  he  attributes  the  truths  of  natural 
religion  to  forgotten  revelations).  In  his  ontology  Aqui- 
nas leans  somewhat  to  the  emanation  of  his  master,  Al- 
hertus  Magnus.  He  does  not  clearly  distinguish  be- 
tween will  and  nature  in  God;  and  his  system,  as  a 
whole,  is  deterministic  in  its  implications.  In  form  it 
13  an  ideal  of  artistic  construction.  It  is,  however,  not 
HMrely  its  form,  but  also  and  chiefly  the  rich  fulness  of 
its  nutter,  which  secured  to  it  its  long  ascendenc;^  over 
the  theological  activity  of  the  Church. 

Contemporary  with  Aquinas  was  the  gifted  and  elo- 
quent Bonaventura  (died  1274).  He  b  peculiar  for  the 
eompletenesR  with  which  he  combined  the  scholastical 
element  with  the  mystical.  His  masters  were  Aris- 
totle and  the  St,  Victors.  Less  speculatively  original 
than  Aqoinas,  he  is  distinguished  by  a  moderation  which 
preserves  him  from  dogmatic  extremes,  and  by  a  warm 
religions  element  which  lends  to  his  pages  an  enduring 
aixnM:tion.  This  latter  element  saves  him  from  the 
tririal  subtleties  into  which  his  contemporaries  so  gen- 
waUy  fell,  and  induces  him  to  give  great  prominence  to 
the  simple  practical  elements  of  scriptural  piety.    Well 


did  he  merit  the  encomium  of  Gerson :  "  Recedit  a  curi- 
ositatc  quantum  potest,  non  immiscens  positiones  extra- 
neas,  vel  doctrinas  terminis  philosophicis  oburobratas 
more  multorum,  sed  dum  studet  illuroinationi  intellec- 
tus,  totura  refert  ad  pietatem  et  ad  religiositatem  affec- 
tus."  Hence  to  B(»naventura  theology,  though  specu- 
lative as  to  its  object,  is  yet  predominantly  a  merely 
practical  science.  As  to  his  mysticism,  it  does  not  ma- 
terially affect  the  form  of  his  theology ;  rather  is  it  sim- 
ply an  attending  complement  serving  to  supplement  the 
inadequacy  of  the  formally  logical  element.  As  a  whole, 
his  influence,  though  permanent,  was  not  so  immediate- 
ly effective  as  that  of  Kay mund  Lull  (died  1315).  Lull's 
A  rs  OeneraUs  was  a  laudable  endeavor  to  simplify  antl 
to  render  more  practically  effective  the  whole  arsenal 
of  scholastic  resources.  The  enthusiasm  with  which 
be  undertook  to  frame  a  system  which  would  absolutely 
annihilate  the  scepticism  of  the  Averrhoists,  and  demon- 
strate Christianity  with  the  evidence  of  a  simple  syllo- 
gistic inference,  is  only  to  be  compared  with  the  kindretl 
ambition  of  Wolf  in  the  18th  centurv.  But  the  results 
did  not  justify  his  hopes.  And  though  he  had  a  long 
series  of  enthusiastic  disciples,  his  l<^ical  rationalism 
failed  to  produce  any  long-lasting  benefits. 

But  the  figure  which  stands  as  a  worthy  rival  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  whose  subtleties  brought  scholas- 
tic theology  not  only  to  its  meridian  of  glory,  but  also 
to  that  stage  of  excessive  development  which  broke 
the  wav  for  ita  decline,  is  the  Franciscan  monk  Duns 
Scotus  (died  1808).  Scotus  was  unquestionably  an  orig- 
inal, creative  genius.  He  impressed  upon  the  course  of 
theological  development  a  specifically  new  character. 
He  was  not  merely  a  personal  rival  of  Aquinas,  but  he 
was  an  independent  master.  He  shared,  with  the  (»ther 
scholastics,  the  conviction  of  the  absolute  truth  of  the 
official  orthodoxy  of  the  Church.  He  differed  from 
Aquinas  in  making  a  less  impassable  gulf  between  faith 
and  knowledge.  He  reduced  the  claims  of  philos4»phy, 
and  in  the  same  measure  enlarged  the  scope  of  theol- 
og\\  With  him  theology  is  the  science  of  man  in  his 
relations  to  (*od,  and  of  («od  in  his  relations  to  the  uni- 
verse. He  comes  to  a  clearer  conception  and  a  larger 
use  of  man  as  an  image  of  (iod  than  is  previously  met 
with.  From  the  fact  that  man  is  in  the  likeness  of 
(vod  follows  the  consequence  that  man  is  able  to  know 
God,  and  that  the  intuitions  of  essential  truth  lie  in 
gei^  in  the  very  nature  of  the  souU  Upon  the  path 
of  man*s  likeness  to  (rod,  Duns  Scotus  was  led  to  a  more 
clear  distinguishing  of  will  from  nature  in  Oi>d  than  had 
previously  been  done,  as  also  to  the  assigning  to  (iod*s 
freedom  a  very  large  role.  The  creation  of  the  universe 
was  nf»t  a  matter  of  pantheistic  necessity,  but  was  the 
result  of  a  special  divine  volition.  God  might  even 
have  made  the  world  other  than  as  it  is,  and  he  might 
have  given  to  man  a  different  moral  law.  He  might 
also  have  adopted  a  different  plan  of  salvation.  Thus, 
while  teaching  the  great  truth  of  the  divine  freedom 
and  combating  the  determinism  of  Aquinas,  Scotus  did 
not  guard  the  divine  freedom  against  irrational  arbitra- 
riness by  representing  it  as  finding  its  norm  of  action 
in  the  divine  wisdom.  This  great  defect  in  Scotus's 
svstem  led  directlv  to  the  defeat  of  the  most  earnest 
endeavor  of  his  life  —  viz.  to  settle  Christian  science 
upon  an  absolutely  solid  foundation;  for  it  sapped  the 
rational  ground  of  the  universe,  and  thus  planted  in  the- 
ology a  germ  of  imiversal  scepticism.  The  reason  of 
this  failure  lay  not  in  a  lack  ol^  ability  in  Scotus,  but  in 
the  fundamental  mistake  of  the  whole  bodv  of  scholastic 
theologians,  viz.  in  the  uncritical  assumption  of  the  ab- 
solute correctness  of  the  formal  dogmas  of  the  official 
Chinrch.  This  assumption  shut  them  off  at  once  from 
any  adequate  appreciation  of  the  two  true  sources  of  all 
theology  and  philosophy,  viz.  Scripture  and  experience. 

It  was  by  developing  the  consequences  of  the  scho- 
lastic method  to  their  dangerous  extremes  that  Duns 
Scotus  has  the  merit  of  having  at  the  same  time  raised 
scholastic  theology'  to  its  fullest  glory  and  also  given  an 
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impulse  towards  its  dissolution.  Earliest  among  those 
who  became  conscious  of  the  radical  defectiveness  of  the 
whole  scholastic  method  was  Roger  Bacon  (died  1294). 
Bacon  declaimedi  in  an  almost  Protesunt  spirit,  against 
the  enslavement  of  theology  to  human  authorities,  and 
pointed  towards  the  Scriptures  and  experience  as  the 
real  fountains  of  truth.  But  his  influence  towards  the 
decline  of  scholasticism  bad  a  less  potent  effect  to  that 
end  than  the  further  development  of  scholasticism  itself. 

Of  this  third  stage  in  the  scholastic  movement  we 
can  mention  but  the  most  prominent  features.  First 
of  note  stands  the  acute  and  independent-minded  Du- 
rand  of  St.  Pour9ain  (died  1333).  Durand  held  an 
eclectic  relation  to  the  opposed  systems  of  Aquinas  and 
Scotus.  He  was  a  nominalist  like  Scotiis,  but  bis  nom- 
inalism had  a  realistic  background.  With  Aquinas,  he 
held  that  man  is  by  nature  incapable  of  knowing  the 
laws  of  God.  The  intuitions  and  generalizations  of  the 
human  mind  have  only  subjective  validity.  The  tnie 
knowledge  of  God  can  be  derived  only  from  the  Script- 
ures, as  oflScially  interpreted  by  Rome.  Theology  aims 
not  at  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  Go<l,  but  only  at 
such  a  practical  knowledge  of  God  as  leads  to  salvation. 
Theology  relates  to  the  will,  and  b  hence  a  purely  prac- 
tical science.  Faith  cainiot'be  begotten  by  arguments, 
but  is  a  simple  virtue ;  and  its  meritoriousness  is  in  pro- 
portion to  its  difficulty.  Durand  denies  even  that  the 
lis^ht  of  the  Spirit  shows  us  the  eridmce  of  Gospel  truth. 
This  also  would  destroy  the  merit  of  faith.  He  agrees 
with  Aquinas  in  exalting  the  transcendental  position  of 
God  in  regard  to  man,  and  with  Scotus  in  giving  arbi- 
trary play  to  the  divine  will  and  grace.  The  outcome 
of  his  whole  system  was  to  discourage  the  activity  of 
human  reason,  and  to  promote  a  spirit  of  unquestioning 
Hubmissiveness  to  the  official  Church.  It  denied  all 
worth  to  philosophy,  and  reduced  theology  to  a  mere 
method  of  practice. 

Tliis  altitude  of  theology  was  now  more  fully  devel- 
oped by  Occam  (died  1847).  A  disciple  of  Scotus,  he 
yet  varies  from  him  in  many  points.  He  boldly  op- 
posed some  of  the  claims  of  the  popes,  and  substituted 
nominalism  for  the  prevalent  scholastic  realism.  This 
was  a  necessary  logical  outcome.  Scholastic  realism 
had  utterly  failed  to  resolve  the  truths  of  philosophy 
and  theology  into  any  unitary  substratum  of  general 
knowledge.  Hence  its  sole  resource  in  order  to  attain 
to  unity  of  thought  was  to  give  up  all  effort  at  knowing 
things  per  «f,  and  to  reduce  our  highest  intuitions  and 
ideas  to  mere  creations  of  our  own  subjectivity,  desti- 
tute of  objective  value.  Our  highest  ideas  are  mere 
fictione*^  ahstradione*.  This  nominalism  was  so  strong 
with  Occam  that  it  gave  to  his  whole  system  a  posi- 
tively sceptical  tendency.  Thenceforth  nominalism 
reigns  almost  without  rival  in  the  waning  life  of  scho- 
lastic theology. 

After  the  time  of  Occam  the  development  of  theology 
becomes  fitful  and  sporadic  The  influence  of  Scotus 
led  to  a  constantly  more  pronounced  Pelagianism.  The 
influence  of  Aquinas  occasioned  various  attempts  at  a 
revival  of  Augustinian  determinism.  In  a  few  cases, 
e.  g.  Wycliffe  and  Huss,  it  became  a  herald  of  the  Refor- 
mation. The  last  scholastic  proper,  Gabriel  Biel  (died 
1495),  made  earnest  but  fruitless  endeavors  to  prop  up 
the  tottering  superstructure  of  the  old  system.  Further 
attempts  in  the  same  direction — by  Raimund  of  Sabunde, 
Nicolas  de  Cusa,  Gerson,  and  others  of  a  less  scholastic 
character — were  equally  unsuccessful,  and  served  only 
to  show  the  need  of  a  thorough  reformation  of  the  whole 
body  of  theology. 

The  latest  phenomena  in  theological  science  imme- 
diately before  the  Reformation  were  these  three:  An 
effort  to  revive  an  earnest  Christian  mysticism  (Gerson 
and  others) ;  a  revival  of  an  Aristotelianism  of  a  scep- 
tical tendency  (Pomponatius) ;  and  a  syncretistic  and 
fanciful  Neo-Platonism  (Ficiuus,  Picus  Mirandula).  Of 
these  three,  the  first  was  necessarily  impotent  in  its  main 
endeavor,  as  it  still  held  fast  to  the  old  scholastic  fuuu 


dation,  while  the  second  and  third  served  only,  by  tbeii 
sceptical  and  pagan  tendencies,  to  give  a  final  thrust  at 
the  entire  effete  system. 

The  so-called  ante-Reformers — Wycliffe,  Hass,  Jerone^ 
Savonarola,  Wessel — still  linger  under  the  domiDkm  of 
scholastic  forms  and  traditions.  It  was  only  the  radi- 
cally revolutionary  spirit  of  the  Reformers  theoMeives 
that  gave  to  scholastic  theology  iu  definitive  death- 
blow. But  even  subsequently  to  this  point  there  have 
appeared  not  a  few  (though  unimportant)  scholastics, 
sdiotastici  past  scholatticismum,  Luther  himself  ono- 
fesses  his  indebtedness  to  scholasticism :  "■  Ego  acholas- 
ticos  non  clausis  ocnlis  lego,  non  rejicio  omnia  eonim, 
sed  non  probo  omnia.**  So  also  Melancthon.  And  it 
is  only  the  shallowness  of  rati<Hia]ism  or  the  bigotry  of 
ignorance  that  can  declaim  (as  is  often  done)  aj^nst 
the  worthlessness  of  scholastic  theology  as  m  wh<rfe. 
Philosophers  like  Leibnitss,  Hegel,  Ritter,  Cousin,  Re- 
musat,  and  Haureaii,  and  theologians  like  Engelhardt, 
Rettberg,  Liebner,  Hasse,  Gass,  Neander,  and  Baar,  have 
spoken  in  a  very  different  tone;  and  have  contributed, 
in  some  degree,  to  acquaint  modem  times  with  a  part 
of  the  rich  treasures  of  thought  and  speculaticHi  which 
it  contains.  The  dry,  superficial  18th  century  mocked  at 
the  sch<ilastics  from  the  simple  reason  of  its  ignoraoce 
and  its  incapacity  to  appreciate  them.  The  re%'ival  of 
theological  originality  since  the  time  of  Schleiennacha- 
and  the  contemporary  new  birth  of  art  in  the  romantic 
schools  of  (iermany  and  France  have  awakened  a  very 
different  state  of  mind.  'Even  Semler  has  frankly  d^- 
clared  that  many  a  modem  theologian  who  has  abutsed 
the  scholastics  would  not  have  been  able  to  serve  them 
as  a  mere  amanuensis. 

Faint  reproductions  of  the  scholastic  period  of  Cath- 
olic theology  hax'e  appeared  in  Protestantism.  The  17ih 
century  was  for  the  Laitheran  and  Reformed  ehurdies 
a  really  scholastic  age.  The  systematic  theologtans  of 
that  century  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  fathers 
of  Protestantism  as  the  mediaeval  scholastics  to  the 
patres  of  Catholicism.  So  is  it  with  each  of  the  mo$4 
insigniticant  sects  of  Protestantbm.  Whei^eTer  any 
Church  begins  to  let  the  writings  of  any  of  its  eminent 
ministers  stand  between  it  and  a  free  and  direct  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures  in  the  light  of  intuition  and 
experience,  that  moment  it  enters  into  its  scholastic 
stage.  See  Neander,  Church  Nist.  vol.  iv ;  Hagenbach, 
Hist,  of  Diictrinet ;  and  especially  Uerzog,  Real-Enejf 
Hop,     (J.  P.  L.) 

Soholastioism  (Schoi^stic  Philosophy — ^Phi- 
losophy OF  THB  Schoolmen),  a  notable  phase  of  spec- 
ulation which  prevailed  throughout  the  Middle  Agrs 
whenever  any  activity  of  thought  was  displayed,  and 
which  gave  a  distinctive  character  to  the  reasonings,  to 
the  controversies,  and  to  the  whole  intellectual  habit  of 
those  centuries.  Scholasticism  especially  denotes  the 
peculiar  mode  of  argumentation  then  practiced,  and  the 
spirit  by  which  it  was  guided.  The  Scholastic  Philos- 
ophy designates  the  whole  body  of  diverse  and  often 
conflicting  doctrine  which  was  generated  under  the 
scholastic  procedure.  The  Philosophy  of  the  School- 
men signifies  the  same  thing,  but  directs  attention  par- 
ticularly to  the  very  remarkable  succession  of  acote  and 
profound  inquirers  who  applieil  and  developed  the  sc1h»- 
lastic  method.  The  schoolmen  were  the  tbeolofrians 
the  metaphysicians,  the  dialecticians,  the  encydk>ps>- 
dists,  the  thinkers,  and  the  teachers  of  the  mediaeval 
period.  The  scholastic  philosophy  represented  the  am- 
ple and  often  bewildering,  but  always  systematic,  results 
of  their  labors,  especially  after  their  method  had  Attain- 
ed its  curious  but  consummate  perfection.  Scholasti- 
cism was  the  peculiar  process  of  iuvestigaticm  and  dem- 
onstration pursued  by  the  schoolmen,  with  various  thor- 
oughness but  unvarying  uniformity,  for  much  moare  than 
half  a  millennium.  The  schoolmen  have  long  fallen  into 
disrepute;  little  more  than  their  names  are  remembered 
by  the  majority  even  of  educated  persona.  Their  worics 
are  unread  and  lie  mouldering  and  undisturbed  on  the 
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dnaty  ahelTes  of  aDcient  libiBiieflb  Their  ayaUm  has 
been  for  nearly  three  ceuuiries  the  constant  butt  of 
igTUKmnt  censure  and  stolid  pretension.  Yet  a  system 
which  endured  so  long,  which  engrossed  so  many  minds 
of  wide  culture  and  of  marvellous  penetration,  which  at- 
trscted  so  much  of  contemporaneous  regard,  which  en- 
listed such  intense  and  general  enthusiasm,  which  filled 
the  intellectual  atmosphere  for  long  generations,  which 
alnoet  **  ruled  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove,**  in  the 
pecBoos  of  Anaelm  and  Occam  and  Abelard,  cannot  be 
dismissed  with  a  sneer  or  safely  repudiated  with  indif- 
feceoce.  Hallam,  following  in  the  wake  of  Bntcker, 
with  whom  he  was  probably  unacquainted,  has  repeated 
the  stale  reproaches  against  the  scholastics,  though  ac- 
knowledging that  he  had  read  neither  the  works  of  the 
•ehoolmen  themselves  nor  the  historians  of  their  philos- 
ophy {Middle  Age»,  ch.  ix,  pt.  ii).  But  the  second-hand 
eensures  of  Uallam  are  rendered  ridtculous  by  the  meas- 
ured commendations  of  Leibnitz,  to  which  he  inade- 
quately refers,  and  by  the  candid  admiration  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton  and  other  competent  judges.  Sir 
William,  speaking  of  Reid*s  repetition  of  the  current 
abase,  obstfves:  **This  is  the  vulgar  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  scholastic  philosophy.  The  few  are,  however, 
now  aware  that  the  human  mind,  though  partially,  was 
never  more  powerfully  developed  than  dunng  the  Mid- 
dle Ages'*  (Reid,  Wbrk»  [ed.  Hamilton],  p.  268,  note; 
eomp.  Hamilton,  Discuss,  p.  54,  note ;  2d  ed.  St.  Hilaire, 
De  la  Logique  d'Aristote,  pref.  voU  it  p.  v;  Remusat, 
AhUard,  ii,  282,  548).  Su  HiUire  justly  designates 
**La  scblaatiqne — beroeau  de  rintelligence  modeme." 
The  world  cannot  afford  to  disown  any  of  the  laborious 
services  by  which  knowledge  and  civilization  have  been 
sdranoed,  no  matter  how  strange  they  may  now  appear. 
Nor  can  it  wisely  forget  those  who  have  labored  long 
sod  earnestly  in  its  behalf.  It  may  always  be  pre- 
nmed  that  whatever  occupied  the  ardent  endeavors  of 
many  generations  had  some  serious  meaning,  whether 
this  meaning  does  or  does  not  lie  open  to  hasty  appre- 
hension ;  and  that  it  solved  some  serious  difficulties  of 
the  time  and  ministered  to  their  removal  from  the  on- 
ward path  of  humanity.  It  is  certainly  blindness  and 
arrogance  to  reject,  without  careful  examination,  what 
we  do  not  understand,  because  we  do  not  understand  it ; 
and  not  to  understand  it,  because  unwilling  to  make  an 
dfurt  to  understand  it.  There  is  much  which  is  .un- 
soited  to  modem  habitudes  of  thought,  much  which  is 
strange  and  bewildering  under  modem  associations,  and 
which  is  futile,  perverse,  or  erroneous  in  the  writings  of 
the  schoolmen;  much  that  may  be  judiciously  aban- 
doned as  having  served  its  turn  and  prepared  and  disci- 
plined modem  intelligence.  But,  as  Richard  Baxter 
and  Leibnitz — very  dissimilar  minds — both  recognised, 
there  will  still  remain  much  that  is  valuable  and  de- 
serving of  sedulous  appreciation.  Indeed,  to  those  who 
hare  sipped  from  the  original  fountains,  who  have  pon- 
dered over  the  divisions  of  Aquinas  or  grappled  with 
the  distinctions  of  Duns  Scotus,  there  will  appesr  no  ex- 
iravaganoe  in  the  question  of  a  recent  writer:  **  What 
doobts  have  since  been  mooted — what  difficulties  sug- 
gested in  morals,  religion,  or  politics  during  three  cen- 
taries  of  unfettered  religious  inquiry  which  they,  the 
•ehooloMn,  have  not  anticipated  and  dissected  with  the 
calfflneis  of  scientific  anatomists?**  (Brewer,  Letters  and 
Papers  im  ike  Rtign  of  Henry  VI [I^  voL  iii,  p.  coccxiiL 
Comp.  Proudhon,  Criatum  de  VOrdrt  dans  VHumamti^ 
HI,  Ui,  §  203). 

L  Origin  of  the  Term  S<Aolasticism.^The  word  "scho- 
Isttie"  (ir^^oXa'rrac'tc)  does  not  occur  in  classic  Greek 
in  the  sense  su  familiar  from  its  customary  application 
to  the  philosophers  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Bayle  (a.  v. 
*"  Aristotle")  says  that  it  was  not  used  in  Aristotle's  time 
to  "signify  a  scholar,  a  student,  or  a  schoolman.**  It 
oeeurs  four  times  in  Aristotle  himself,  always  with  the 
meaning  of  idle  or  disengaged — once  in  distinct  opposi- 
tion to  practicaL  No  distinct  instance  of  its  mediieval 
Hs^^e  is  disooverable  in  Stephens's  Thesaurus.   The  ear- 


liest approximation  to  it  presents  itself  in  Posidonius 
(Athen.  Deipnos,  V,  xlviii);  but  it  still  clings  to  its  pri- 
mary meaning  of  unemployed,  leisurely.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  **  school**  had  originally  the  same  import, 
and  that  its  Latin  name  was  iudus  (play).  Gradually 
**  scholastic*'  came  to  mean  **  characteristic  of  the  school," 
particularly  a  school  of  rhetoric — the  master  of  such  a 
school,  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  an  advocate  in  the  courts 
of  law.  It  is  empk>yed  in  this  last  sense  in  a  rescript 
of  the  emperor  Constantius  II  (CodL  Theod,  viii,  x,  11). 
It  is  sometimes  with  reference  to  a  forensic  vocation, 
sometimes  with  reference  to  elegant  culture  (which  the 
word  afterwards  denoted),  sometimes  with  reference  to 
rhetorical  instruction,  that  the  Esstera  Greeks  spoke  of 
Eulogius  scholasticus,  Leontius  scholasticasj  Sozomen 
scholasticusy  Evagrius  scholastiats^  etc.  The  term,  how- 
ever, gradually  lapsed  into  new  significations,  so  that  in 
the  amusing  account  which  Anna  Corauena  in  the  12th 
century  gives  of  John  I  talus  (/I  lexiad,  Y,  viii),  it  is  put  in 
contrast  with  polite,  rhetorical  accomplishment,  and  sig- 
nifies a  dialectician.  The  word  is  translated  "umbrati- 
lis,**  by  Possinus,  in  his  version  of  Anna,  in  accordance 
with  its  classical  sense;  and  this  rendering  is  not  changed 
in  the  revision  of  this  version  by  Schopen  in  the  Bonn 
edition.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  igpiorc  its  indica- 
tion of  logical  pursuits.  It  probably  received  this  signif- 
icance by  importation  from  the  contemporaneous  usage 
in  the  schoob  of  the  West.  The  fortune  of  the  word  in 
the  Latin  language  was  similar  to  its  experiences  in  the 
Greek ;  but  there  is  greater  facility  in  tracing  the  mu- 
tations of  its  meaning.  It  does  not  occur  in  Cicero. 
The  younger  Pliny  gives  umbraticus  as  its  equivalent 
(ix,  Ep.  ii).  In  QuintUian,  in  the  Dialogue  on  Orators, 
and  in  Aulus  (jellius,  it  denotes  "appertaining  to  rhetor- 
ical schools."  In  Petronius  it  designates  the  pupils  of 
such  a  schooL  In  the  4th  centurv  it  was  used  for  ele- 
gant,  cultivated,  refined  (**8cholasticus,ad  Gnecas  mun- 
ditias  eruditus"  [Capitolin.  Maximin.  Jr.  c  iii]).  In  the 
5th  century  it  meant  eloquent  ("  scholastici  ao  diserti** 
[Salvian,  De  Gub,  Dei,  pr»f.]).  Several  of  the  meanings 
were,  no  doubt,  concurrent.  The  predominant  meaning, 
under  the  empire  of  Rome  in  the  West,  was  a  person 
accomplished  in  the  studies  of  a  school  of  rhetoric, 
whether  as  disciple,  teacher,  or  graduate.  Rhetorical 
education,  as  the  preparation  of  Cicero  and  the  Institutes 
of  Quintilian  abundantly  attest,  had  early  become  uni- 
versal or  encyclopedical  instruction^  As  rhetorical 
pursuits  declined  and  as  other  studies  waned,  while  log- 
ic gradually  acquired  a  notable  preponderance  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  schools,  as  afterwards 
in  the  lising  miiversities  of  Western  Europe,  scholasti- 
cism became  identified  with  logic.  Logic,  however,  em- 
braced, or  assumed  to  embrace,  all  subjects  in  its  rigid 
grasp,  as  is  shown  by  the  commentaries  of  the  greater 
schoolmen  on  all  the  works  of  Aristotle,  and  by  their 
Wolent  application  of  the  logic  of  the  schools  to  all  de- 
partments of  knowledge  and  action.  But  the  universal 
range  claimed  by  rhetoric  in  the  Roman  schools  of 
rhetoric  was  never  renounced  by  those  who  retained  the 
name  of  scholastics  while  substituting  logic  for  rhetoric. 
The  process  of  the  transmigration  of  meanings  is  easily 
discernible.  School  study  is  the  pursuit  of  those  who 
have  leisure  and  therefore  opportunity  for  learning. 
Rhetoric  became  the  predominant  and  exclusive  object 
of  school  instruction,  but  comprehended  all  knowledge. 
Logic  supplanted  rhetoric.  Analysis  and  demonstra- 
tion took  the  place  of  rhetorical  elegance  of  expression, 
and  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  all  knowledge.  The 
new  teachers  and  pupils  retained  the  established  name ; 
and  thus  the  scholastic  of  the  Middle  Ages  emerged  out 
of  the  idler  of  classical  antiquity.  The  name  is  early 
applied  to  the  masters  of  the  cathedral  schools. 

II.  Nature  of  Scholasticism, — The  inquiry  into  the 
changing  import  of  the  name  scholastic  is  equally  nec- 
essary for  the  due  apprehension  of  the  ordinary  employ- 
ment of  the  term  and  for  understanding  its  appropria- 
tion by  the  scholastic  philosophers.     There  is  a  large 
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class  of  HTords  which  denote  shifting  oonditions,  social 
fluctuations,  expaiuling  or  altering  forms,  that  can  be 
duly  appreciated  only  by  attention  to  their  historical 
modifications.  Civilization  is  a  word  of  this  kind,  scho- 
lasticism is  another.  The  definitions  of  scholasticism 
given  in  the  dictionaries  are  for  the  roost  part  tautolog- 
ical— idem  per  idem — and  habitually  partiail.  They  con- 
vey little  information  to  those  not  already  acquainted 
with  the  subject ;  they  generally  proceed  by  cross-refer- 
ence. The  inquirer  is  baflled  by  a  game  of  verbal  bat- 
tledore and  shuttlecock  between  the  rccipmcally  impli- 
cated terms  scholasticism,  scholastic  philosophy,  and 
schoolmen.  The  distinctions  of  the  historians  of  phi- 
losophy are  of  course  more  satinfactory,  but  they  are 
seldom  adequate.  Brucker  enters  into  the  history  of 
the  term ;  but  Ueberweg  is  almost  dumb  on  this  point. 
He  says  {Hist,  Phil,  i,  855), "  Scholasticism  was  the  re- 
production of  ancient  philosophy  under  the  control  of 
ecclesiastical  doctrine,  with  an  accommodation,  in  cases 
of  discrepancy  between  them,  of  the  former  to  the  lat- 
ter." Then  Abelard,  who  did  not  touch  theologj'  till 
an  advanced  period  of  his  career,  was  not  a  scholastic 
during  his  brilliant  course  at  Paris.  Others,  who  never 
touched  theology  at  all,  were  never  scholastics.  Occam, 
and  those  who  rejected  ecclesiastical  authority  iu  whole 
or  in  part,  were  not  scholastics.  Then  Albertus  Magnus 
and  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus  ceased  to  be  scho- 
lastics when  composing  their  vast  commentaries  on  Ar- 
istotle ;  but  became  so,  suddenly,  when  commenting  on 
Peter  Lombard  and  submitting  their  speculations  to  the 
discipline  of  the  Church.  Then  Roger  Bacon  would 
not  be  a  schoolman.  Evidently  there  is  no  such  com- 
pendious definition  of  scholasticism  as  Ueberweg  and 
many  of  his  fellow-historians  suppose.  The  application 
of  the  Aristotelian  logic  to  the  exposition  of  Christian 
doctrine,  and  the  subordination  of  the  logical  deductions 
to  the  orthodox  dogmas  of  the  Church,  characterized 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  schitlasticism,  and  consti- 
tuted scholastic  theology.  See  ScHoi^STic  Thkolooy. 
But  these  characteristics  did  not  belong  to  the  whole 
period,  nor  to  all  the  schoolmen,  nor  to  all  the  labors 
of  theological  scholastics  in  any  period.  John  Scotus 
Erigena  with  his  Platonism,  and  Pico  di  Mirandola  with 
his  Cabalisro  were  schoolmen  as  much  as  Bonaventura 
or  Bradwardine.  So  also  were  essentially  the  Jew 
Maimonides  and  the  Saracen  Avicenna.  It  is  necessary 
to  regard  the  wavering  import  of  the  term  scholasti- 
cism, to  note  its  various  use,  and  to  trace  the  progress  of 
the  scholastic  procedure,  in  order  to  obtain  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  its  meaning,  and  to  detect  the  grounds  of  ita  di- 
verse, and  particularly  of  its  most  familiar,  application. 

Scholasticism,  so  contemplated,  will  be  found  to  have 
meant,  under  the  emperors  of  Rome,  the  functions  of  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric,  embracing  all  knowledge  in  his 
course,  then  the  possession  of  such  knowledge  with  the 
refinement  which  it  was  supposed  to  bestow.  As  uni- 
versal learning  shrank  up,  even  in  the  times  of  Cassio- 
dorus,  to  the  Trivium  and  Quadriv^um,  scholasticism 
suffered  eclipse,  but  still  claimed  dominion  over  all  the 
learning  of  the  time.  When  rhetoric  was  supplanted 
by  logic,  scholasticism  became  the  application  of  deduc- 
tive reasoning  to  all  departments  of  inquiry ;  and,  at  a 
later  time,  in  accordance  with  the  temper,  associadons, 
and  necessities  of  what  is  regarded  as  distinctively  the 
scholastic  period,  pre-eminently,  though  never  exclu- 
sively, to  theology. 

Scholasticism  will  thus  be  the  employment  of  logic, 
not  the  Peripatetic  philosophy  as  such,  in  all  depart- 
ments of  learning,  whether  suited  to  them  or  not — the 
substitution  of  dialectics  for  investigation,  of  authority 
for  facts.  Lord  Bacon  did  much,  but  very  much  less 
than  his  followers,  to  confirm  the  delusion  that  Aristotle 
handled  everj'thing  in  subservience  to  the  logical  sci- 
ence which  he  had  created.  Such  an  error  can  never 
be  entertained  bv  anv  one  who  has  read  his  Natural 
History t  his  Parts  of  Aniimth,  his  PoHticSy  or  even  his 
Rhetoric  or  his  Ethics,     This  exclusive  application  of 


logic  to  all  subjects  and  on  all  occasions  was  alike  the 
defect  and  the  characteristic  of  the  schoolmen,  practiced, 
even  when  condemned  and  opposed,  by  Roger  Baoon. 

in.  Origin  of  the  Scholastic  Mode  of  Philosopkitiitg, 
— ^The  notices  of  the  origin  of  the  name  and  of  the  nat- 
ure of  scholasticism  furnish  indications  of  the  genetic 
development  of  that  notable  method  of  speculation. 
They  do  not  supply  the  historical  explanati«m  of  its 
growth,  nor  reveal  its  relation  to  the  changing  circnm- 
stances  in  the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
darkening  ages  which  determined  its  appearance  and 
progressive  ascendency.  Several  writers,  among  whom 
may  be  named  Bnicker,  St.  Hilaire,  Rerousat,  have  rec- 
ognised in  John  of  Damascus  the  prc^enitor  of  the  scho- 
lastic system.  He  flourished  in  the  eariier  half  uf  the 
8th  century.  Long  before  him,  germs  of  scholasiicivm 
and  scholastic  tendencies  may  be  detected  in  both  Chris- 
tian and  pagan  writers.  There  are  many  evidences  in 
Aulus  Uellius  that  eristic  dialectics  constituted  an  ha- 
bitual occupation  of  scholars  before  the  middle  of  the 
2d  century  (see  especially  Nod,  Att,  I,  ii).  There  is  a 
manifest  disposition  in  I'ertiUlian  and  other  futben  of 
the  early  Church  to  treat  religious  topics  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  that  pursued  a  thousand  yean  lat^r  by  the 
most  illustrious  among  the  schoolmen.  Scholasticism 
was  a  natural  growth,  not  an  arbitran'  invention.  It 
may  be  deemed  to  have  been  inevitable  that  this  mode 
of  intellectual  procedure  should  be  pursued  when  a  r^ 
vealed  religiop,  appealing  exclusively  to  faith  in  the 
revelation,  and  whose  fundamental  tenets  **came  not  bv 
observation,"  was  disseminated  amid  a  highly  cultivated 
but  sceptical  society,  in  antagonism  to  previously  ex- 
isting systems  of  religious  belief,  and  to  all  the  conclu- 
sions of  its  past  thought  and  experience.  Authority, 
divine  authority,  was  the  basis  of  the  new  truth,  and 
furnished  the  premises  for  controversy  and  for  ap»l«t- 
getics  alike.  The  inspired  Scriptures  were  the  expres- 
sion of  this  divine  authority,  and  were  neither  to  be  ce- 
tablished  by  obser\''ation  nor  tested  by  experiment.  In 
exegetics  as  well  as  in  polemics  there  was  thus  a  neces- 
sity of  proceeding  from  the  maxims  of  faith  to  the  con- 
sequences of  such  maxims,  which  could  be  reached  only 
by  deduction.  The  need  of  accommodating  the  argu- 
ments adduced  to  the  hostile  temperaments  and  advene 
habitudes  of  a  pagan  age  would  naturally  soften  and 
obscure  the  sharp  precision  and  hanh  angularities  of 
dialectical  demonstration.  But  the  scholastic  method, 
and  even  the  scholastic  subtleties  and  quo<llibets,  very 
soon  appeared,  and  may  be  discerned  in  early  patristic 
literature.  When  Christianity  became  prevalent  and 
was  establ'ished  as  the  religion  of  the  State,  especially 
as  there  was  a  coincident  decay  of  general  culture  and 
secular  letters,  the  logical  spirit,  with  its  texts,  its  ab- 
stractions, its  distinctions,  its  divisions,  and  its  refine- 
ments, became  predominant*  This  tendency  is  very 
pronounced  in  the  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine,  in  his 
other  writings,  and  in  the  productions  of  his  contempo- 
raries and  immediate  successors.  It  is  not  without  rea- 
son that  Augustine  has  been  signalized  as  one  of  the 
chief  promotera  of  the  scholasric  method.  As  lettcn 
continued  to  shrivel  up,  and  as  cultivation  of  intellectual 
graces  and  refinements  became  impossible  or  mistimed 
in  the  midst  of  social  anarchy,  barbarian  incursion,  and 
general  wretchedness,  the  deductive  method  of  aigu- 
mentation  and  exposition  would  unavoidably  prevaiL 
The  extension  of  the  practice  and  the  exduinveness  of 
such  pursuits  would  also  be  greatly  favored  by  the  re- 
striction of  study  to  the  ecclesiastical  circle,  and  by  the 
mighty  task  imposed  upon  the  whole  mediaeval  period 
of  converting  the  pagan  barbarians  who  had  occupied 
the  Western  empire,  and  of  civilizing  them  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Christian  faith  to  which  they 
were  to  be  converted.  Of  course,  as  logic  was  the  chief 
method  of  theological  perauasion,  the  influence  of  Aris- 
totle and  of  the  Aristotelian  spirit  grew  with  the  prog- 
ress of  time  and  with  the  progress  of  theological  ^Usim- 
taiion,  for  there  neither  is  nor  evec  can  bo  any  l^gio 
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bat  that  of  Aristotle.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
suiScient  evidence  of  the  total  oblivion  of  Aristotle  and 
uf  Aiiitotie's  dialectics  at  any  period  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  testimony  of  Ingulph  may  be  spurious,  but  there 
sre  other  Indications  of  a  meagre  acquaintance  with 
Aristotelian  logic  through  secondary  channels;  and  it 
is  nlmitted  that  the  vendou  of  Porphyry's  Introductumj 
W  Boethiua,  was  known  at  all  times.  Afler  the  con- 
Tenioo  of  the  pagmns  in  the  new  kingdoms,  and  the 
detiuite  establbbment  of  the  ecclesiastical  ascendency 
of  the  Boman  Church  throughout  the  Western  empire, 
t  fresh  demand  and  a  constant  provocation  for  the  in- 
tervention of  scholastic  proi«dure  arose  in  the  ever-mul- 
tiplytng  and  often  pernicious  heresies  which  occupied 
proriDcial  councils,  and  engaged  the  most  zealous  and 
tstute  minds  in  their  promulgation,  their  refutation,  and 
their  defence,  A  very  cursory  perusal  of  the  impugned 
opinions,  whose  statement  opens  the  several  articl^  in 
the  i^KSMia  of  Aquinas,  or  of  any  similar  tumma^  will 
show  what  a  comitless  number  and  endless  variety  of 
dogmas  required  to  be  examined  and  settled  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  religious  and  ethical  doctrine  of  the 
times.  It  was  an  inestimable  service  which  was  ren- 
dered in  the  long  and  agonizing  period  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  in  a  society  without  other  intellectual  discipline 
or  moral  control,  by  the  proposition,  the  ventilation,  the 
discusMon,  the  establishment,  or  the  reprobation  of  the 
multitudinous  perplexed  problems  in  theology  —  often 
affecting  government,  society,  and  private  conduct.  It 
b  not  a  question  here  whether  the  reasoning  adopted, 
the  ailments  adduced,  the  conclusions  drawn,  or  the 
decisions  affirmed  were  correct  or  pernicious.  The 
process  was  necessary,  the  task  indispensable,  for  the 
dfeeCire  development  of  European  intelligence.  The 
system  does  not  accord  with  modem  requirements,  nor 
approve  itself  to  modern  modes  of  thought ;  but  it  in- 
augorated  those  requirements  and  bred  those  modes. 
Feudalism  had  to  be  swept  away  to  make  room  for  the 
growth  of  society  and  its  larger  expansion;  but  feudal- 
ism was  a  blessing  at  a  time  when  the  imperative  de- 
mand of  society  was  for  conflrmed  authority  and  grad- 
uated sabordinadoa*  Any  ''good  custom  will  corrupt 
the  worid;**  and  no  human  custom  is  absolutely  good 
or  free  from  the  taint  of  wrong  and  prospective  mis- 
chief. The  errors  and  the  defects  of  scholasticism  are 
nowadays  manifest  to  all,  and  are  habitually  exagger- 
ated. The  good,  "that  was  buried  with  it,"  is  not 
etjually  apparent  or  as  willingly  sought.  It  requires 
some  knowledge  of  the  schoolmen,  of  their  works,  and 
of  their  times — a  transference  of  thought  from  our  cir- 
auDstanoea  and  points  of  view  to  theirs,  and  dlspaaeion- 
ate  reflection — to  estimate  their  difficulties,  their  aims, 
and  their  achievements.  One  inestimable  result  of 
tbrir  labors — it  is  only  one — was  the  definite  establish- 
ment of  the  terms  of  reasoning,  metaphysics,  and  theol- 
i'fj,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  their  procedure,  the  en- 
fiveement  of  logical  coherence  of  thought  and  of  preci- 
non  of  language.  These  things  were  indispensable  pre- 
liminaries for  the  development  of  modem  tongues,  mod- 
on  knowledge,  modem  enterprise,  modem  society,  and 
Diodera  government. 

That  this  explanation  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  scho- 
laitieism  is  correct  is  in  some  measure  confirmed  by  the 
exhibition  of  the  same  tendencies,  under  analogous  cir- 
cumatances,  in  the  contemporaneous  speculation  of  the 
Jevs  and  Arabs;  for  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard  scholasti- 
ctnn  wi  either  an  ethnical  or  a  theological  idioeyncras3\ 

In  the  manner  stated,  and  by  steps  which  can  be  only 
obscurely  traced,  scholasticism  gradually  assumed  that 
fimn  in  which  it  is  osoally  contemplated  by  the  histori- 
ans of  pbiloeophy;  and  acquired  the  fulness,  abundance, 
energy,  precision,  and  predominance  which  character- 
^  the  scholastic  philosophy  in  its  most  vigorous  man- 
ifestation. 

IV.  Syatematic  Development  of  Scholasficum, — John 
Scotos  Erigena,  towards  the  close  of  the  9th  century,  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  first  of  those  distinctively  en- 


titled schoolmen,  though,  as  has  been  shown  above,  he 
should  not  be  considered  the  earliest  scholastic  The 
historians  of  philosophy  have  variously  distributed  the 
course  of  scholastic  philosophy  into  periods.  Ueber- 
weg,  who  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  latest  prevalent 
view,  divides  the  scholastic  age  into  two  parts  oidy : 
1.  From  Scotus  Erigena  to  Amalric,  or  from  the  9th  to 
the  18th  century ;  2.  From  the  13th  centur}'  to  the  Re- 
naissance. He  thus  omits  both  the  preliminary  tenden- 
cies and  the  expiring  efforts,  important  as  the  origin 
and  the  de<»dence  of  the  system  must  be.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  (Reid,  Works^  Appendix,  note  B,  p.  8 1 5)  notes 
John  Major,  of  St.  Andrew's  (1469-1647),  as  "the  last 
of  the  regular  schoolmen ;"  but  the  Sfnrit  survived  far 
into  the  next  century.  Brucker  does  not  neglect  the 
early  manifestations  of  scholasticism,  but  obser\-es  that 
it  was  conceived  during  the  centuries  extending  from 
the  5th  to  the  8th ;  that  the  9th  and  10th  were  the  time 
of  its  gestation  and  formation;  that  it  was  bom  in  the 
1 1th ;  that  it  passed  its  boyhood  and  youth  in  the  12th ; 
and  that  it  attained  full  manhood  in  the  13th.  He  com- 
mences the  treatment  of  what  he  holds  to  be  the  scho- 
lastic philosophy  proper  with  the  beginning  of  the  12th 
century,  and  divides  the  history  into  three  periods:  1. 
From  Lanfranc,  or  Abelard  and  his  di.sciple  Peter  Lom- 
bard, to  the  middle  of  the  13th  ccnturi',  and  to  Albertus 
Magnus;  2.  From  1220  to  Durand  of  St.  Pour^in;  3. 
From  1380  to  Gabriel  Biel  and  the  close  of  the  loth  cen- 
turv. 

That  a  great  change  took  place  in  the  scholastic  phi- 
losophy at  the  opening  of  the  second  period,  through 
the  rivalry  and  energy  of  the  recently  instituted  orders 
of  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  is  proved  by  the 
character  and  career  of  the  great  schoolmen,  and  by 
Roger  Bacon's  curious  vituperation  of  the  "youngsters" 
who  were  teaching  at  Paris.  These  youngsters — "  pu- 
eri  duomm  ordinum  studentium"  {Compend.  Stvdiif  v) — 
were  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  their  col- 
leagues. The  third  period  is  rendered  memorable  by 
the  names  of  Duns  Scotus  and  William  of  Occam,  and 
was  marked  by  an  excess  of  ingenuity,  an  extravagance 
of  distinctions,  and  a  perverse  subtlety  which  degener- 
ated into  vain  and  puerile  captiousness  in  their  succes- 
sors. It  is  from  the  diseased  state  of  scholasticism  in 
its  moribund  age  that  the  general  estimate  of  the  sys- 
tem has  been  formed.  But  there  is  little  justice  in  ap- 
plying to  the  whole  philosophy  the  reproaches  merited 
by  it  in  the  years  of  its  impotent  decline. 

For  an  acquaintance  with  the  character  and  conse- 
quences of  the  application  of  scholasticism  to  theology, 
for  the  pectdiarities  of  the  sects  of  the  scholastics  and 
of  the  leading  schoolmen,  for  their  rivalries  and  their 
antagonisms,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  names 
of  the  schoolmen  in  this  Cydopcedia ;  to  Nominausm, 
Realism,  and  Scholastic  Thrology. 

V.  Literature, — The  literature  of  scholasticism  is  so 
extensive  that  it  would  be  equally  impracticable  and 
vain  to  undertake  to  give  here  any  adequate  enume- 
ration of  the  principal  works  that  have  illustrated  it. 
Among  the  chief  sources  of  information  are  obviously 
the  opera  omnia  of  all  the  more  notable  schoolmen  and 
their  predecessors,  from  Joannes  Damascenus  to  Gerson 
and  Petrus  Alliacus,  or  even  down  to  Philip  Melancthon. 
Next  in  order  would  come  all  the  chief  historians  of 
philosophy.  Among  works  of  more  special  and  im- 
mediate interest  on  the  subject  may  be  named — Cou- 
sin, Fragmens  Philonophiques ;  PhiL  Scolastique  (Paris, 
1840);  Rousselot,  Etude*  sur  la  PhiL  dans  le  Moyen 
Age  (ibid.  1840-42) ;  3o\kt^\ny  Recherchea  Critiques  sur 
CAge  et  VOrigine  des  Traductions  Latines  d'Aristote 
( ibid.  1843 ) ;  Caraman,  /fist,  des  Rer.  de  la  Phit.  en 
France  (ibid.  1845-48);  Kaulich,  Oesch,  der  scholast, 
Philosophie  (Prague,  1863);  Haureau, /xi  Philosophie 
Scolastique  (Paris,  1868) ;  Hampden,  The  Scholastic  Phi- 
hsophyy  etc.  (Oxford,  1802);  Erdmann,  Der  Fntuicke' 
lungsgang  der  Scholastikf  in  Zeitschrifffur  wissenschafiL 
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TheohgU  (Halle,  1865),  vol  viii;  Michaud,  GuOlaume 
de  Champtaux  et  ies  Ecoles  de  Pai-ia  (Paris,  1867) ;  De 
Capf^ly,  Esprit  de  la  PhUosophie  Scolattique  (ibid.  1868). 
(G.  F.  H.) 

Scholastics.    See  Scholastic  Theoixksy. 

Bcholefield,  Arnold,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Nova  Scotia;  united  himself  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  while  quite  a  youth ;  was 
admitted  on  trial  in  May,  1810,  from  which  time  he  trav- 
elled and  labored  in  the  work  of  the  minisirv  with  i 

•  I 

f^reat  acceptance  and  usefulness  until  his  health  failed  j 
in  1828.  In  1832  he  was  again  reported  effective,  and 
appointed  to  travel  on  Truy  district,  but  had  not  trav- 
elled long  before  he  was  again  rendered  ineffective  by 
paralysis,  and  died  in  1837.  He  was  au  able  and  la- 
borious minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  very  ardent  in  his 
religious  feelings.  His  sermons  were  characterized  by 
a  peculiar  richness  and  pleasing  variety,  and  were  usual- 
ly delivered  with  much  pathos.  See  Minutes  of  Confer- 
encesy  ii,  495 ;  Bangs,  Hist,  of  the  M,  E,  Church,  iii,  252. 

Scholia,  short  notes  of  a  grammatical  or  exegctical 
nature.  Many  scholia  are  found  on  the  margin  of  man- 
uscripts, or  interlined,  or  placed  at  the  end  of  a  book. 
They  have  also  been  extracted  and  brought  together, 
forming  what  u  called  Catena  Patrutn,     See  Commem- 

TAUY. 

Scholiasts,  writers  of  such  brief  notes  on  passages  | 
of  Scripture.  Many  of  the  ancient  Christian  fathers  ! 
wrote  scholia  (q.  v.),  which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  » 
show  the  views  entertained  of  various  portions  of  the  ! 
sacred  volume.  Their  value,  of  course,  depends  on  the  | 
leamhig  and  critical  acumen  of  the  authors.  Theodo-  i 
rct^  Theophylact,  and  (Ecumenius  are  among  the  best 
of  them. 

Schdnemann,  Karl  Trauoott  Gottlieb,  from 
1 799  doctor  of  law  and  professor  of  philosophy  at  Gottin- 
gen,  was  born  in  1766  at  Eisleben,  and  died  May  2, 1802. 
He  is  known  as  the  editor  ofEpistola  Romanorum  Pon- 
tijicum  et  qua  ad  eos  Scripta  sunt,  a  S,  Clanente  I  usque 
(id  Innocent.  1/1,  etc.  (Gdttingen,  1796).  He  also  pub- 
lished BUnotkeca  H%sL4Uer.  Patrum  Latinorum  a  Ter- 
tuUitmo  principe  usque  ad  Gregorium  Mngnum  et  fsidor, 
Hispal.  (Lips.  1792-94,  2  vols.).  See  Winer,  Handttuch 
der  theoloff.  Literatur,  i,  694, 854 ;  ii,  763.     (R  P.) 

8ch6ner,  Johann  Gottfried,  a  Lutheran  minis- 
ter, was  bom  April  15, 1749,  at  KUgheim,  near  Schwcin- 
furt^  where  his  father  was  the  pastor  of  the  place.  He 
studied  at  Leipsic  and  Erlangcn,  and  was  deacon  of  St. 
Lawrence's  at  Nuremberg.  In  1799  he  was  taken  sick, 
and  died  June  18, 1818.  He  was  an  excellent,  pious  man 
and  pastor ;  and  besides  other  hymns,  he  wrote  the  beau- 
tiful (ierman  hymn  //immelan,nur  himmeian,  which  has 
been  translated  by  Mills,  in  his  //arte  Germunicte,  No.  130, 
"Heavenward,  still  heavenwanl."  See  Sonntaffsbibli' 
ofhek  (Bielefeld),  vi,  4;  Koch,  Geschichte  d.  deutschen 
Kirchenliedes,  vi,  899  sq. ;  viii,  570 ;  Knapp,  Evangel. 
Liedei'scJuitz,  p.  1844.     (R  P.) 

Schdngauer,  Martin,  called  Martin  Schon,  a  Ger- 
man painter  and  engraver,  was  bom  about  1420,  and 
died  at  Colmar  Feb.  2, 1488.  The  paintings  attributed 
to  this  artist  are  very  numentus,  but  there  are  only  a 
few  which  can  be  proved  to  be  his  work;  among  them 
is  a  panel  in  the  church  of  St  Martin  at  Colmar.  As 
an  engraver  his  reputation  was  very  high.  His  style 
is  much  more  elevated  than  that  of  the  other  earlv  (Jer- 
man  artists,  and  many  of  his  heads  are  full  of  refined 
^ntiment.  His  Carrying  the  Cross  is  a  masterpiece; 
•ml  the  Temptation  of  St.  A  nthong  is  held  in  high  es- 
teem.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gsnsrale,  s.  v. 

Schdnherr,  Johamn  HBUfRicH,  a  very  remark- 
able and  influential  German  theosophist,  was  bom  at 
Memel  November  80,  1770.  At  the  age  of  dfteen  he 
was  sent  t?  Konigsberg  to  engage  in  trade.  After 
a  year  of  trial  he  concluded  that  he  had  not  found 
bis  calling.     By  great  self-denial  be  succeedeil  in  en- 


tering and  passing  through  a  gymnasiuiii  ooune,  lo 
that  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  ready  for  the 
university.     Even   in   his  gyronasial  course  he  be- 
came interested  in  those  deep  problems  to  whidt  bis 
subsequent  life  was  given.     But  as  yet  it  was  a  pe- 
riod of  inner  commotion.     His  early  reverence  for  the 
Bible  and  orthodoxy  was  shaken  by  contact  with  the 
Kantian  philosophy.     At  first  intent  on  studying  the- 
ology, he  now  wavered  and  began  with  jurispnuienee. 
Soon  he  broke  off  from  Kantian  principles  and  endeav- 
ored, in  his  own  way,  to  solve  the  problem  of  destiny 
and  immortality.    After  a  year  at  Konigsberg  he  made 
an  extensive  journey,  stopping  a  while  at  Greafswakl 
and  Kostock,  and  finally  studying  a  whole  year  at  the 
University  of  Rinteln.     Here  at  Kinteln  his  ty^em  of 
theosophy  began  to  take  shape.    It  was  rooted  in  a 
reaction  against  Kant's  abstract  idealism,  and  was  a 
fer\'ent  grasping  after  realism.     He  imagined  that  in 
the  simple  words  of  revelation  he  had  found  a  complete 
philosophy  of  being.     "  I  even  saw  into  the  mystery 
of  the  Trinity,"  says  he;  **and  I  discovered  that  the 
world  is  a  structure  that  leads  to  perfection.**     Leaving 
Rinteln  in  1793,  he  passed  through  Gottingen.  Erfurt, 
and  Jena,  and  finally  stopped  at  Leipsic  to  continue  the 
study  of  philosophy.     Here  he  led  a  quiet,  studious  life 
until  February,  1794,  and  showed  no  signs  of  eccentric- 
ity.    But  of  a  sudden  one  morning  he  came  into  the 
room  of  a  friend  and  inquired  the  way  to  the  highest 
mountain  of  Thuringia,  affirming  that  he  must  rrpair 
thither  at  once.     His  manner  awakened  a  belief  of  his 
insanity,  and  he  was  at  once  taken  to  an  asylum.    Here 
he  at  first  refused  all  food.    After  a  month  he  w^  re- 
leased.    He  returned  to  Konigsberg  in  the  full  convic- 
tion that  he  had  discovered  a  new  s^*stero  of  religious 
truth,  and  with  the  full  determination  to  devote  bb  life 
to  its  propagation.     To  university  studies  he  gave  no 
further  atteiuion,  but,  gaining  his  daily  bread  by  pri- 
vate instruction,  he  ex^^ined  his  thoughts  in  private, 
and  gradually  gathered  to  himself  a  little  circle  of  ad- 
mirers.   His  earnest  assaults  upon  the  prevalent  ration- 
alism, and  his  absolute  enthusiasm  for  the  literal  writ- 
ten word  of  God,  made  a  happy  impression  upon  many 
a  youthful  heart.     Two  regular  weekly  meetings  were 
held,  Wednesday  and  Sunday  evenings,  at  which  were 
had  animated  discussions  on  the  profoundest  probleois 
of  philosophy  and  religion.     They  extended  far  into 
the  night,  sometimes  until  daybreak.     Ladies  also  at- 
tended.    Usually  they  closed  with  a  hymn  and  a  sim- 
ple meal.      These  meetings  were  held  not  so  much 
simply  to  impart  a  fully  developed  system  as  in  or- 
der to  develop  and  mature  on  all  sides  a  number  of 
fundamental  principles  which  were  regarded  as  already 
settled  and  certain.     Hence  Schdnherr  was  also  hini»- 
self  a  seeker  of  light  as  well  as  a  giver.     As  to  his  out- 
ward manner,  he  was  as  unpretentious  as  a  child,  show- 
ing no  trace  of  a  desire  tt»  rule  or  to  be  held  in  extraor- 
dinary esteem.     He  was  simply  a  thoroughly  convinced 
believer.     He  believed  that  he  had  found  the  key  to  a 
fuller  understanding  of  revelation  and  a  deeper  insight 
into  nature,  and  he  felt  that  a  great  r^eueration  of 
Christendom  would  go  out  from  his  teachings.     Bat  be 
had  not  the  least  intention  of  forming  a  sect;  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  very  constant  in  his  attendance  upon 
the  regular  Church  services,  and  be  joined  in  them  with 
fer\'ent  devotion.     Although  the  private  meetings  at 
Sch5nherr*s  house  were  never  very  large,  still  their  rerj- 
regularity  and  the  striking  appearance  of  Schdnherr 
I  himself  attracted  the  attention  of  the  police  to  them. 
Measures  were  about  to  be  taken  for  their  suppressMxi, 
when  a  casual  meeting  of  Schdnherr  with  the  minister 
of  public  worship  made  such  a  favorable  impression  as 
to  cause  the  matter  to  be  dropped.     Thenceforth  he 
was  left  to  labor  unmolested  until  bis  death. 

Among  the  young  friends  of  Schdnherr  none  contrib- 
uted more  than  J.  W.  Ebel  (q.  v.)  to  bring  his  teachings 
into  public  notice.  Ebel  had  studied  at  Kdnigsberi; 
and  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  Leipsic.    lo  1810 
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he  otoined  a  place  as  preacher  in  Kouigsberg,  where 
his  intimacy  with  Schonberr  was  renewed.  U  is  preach- 
ing soon  invited  general  attention.  His  manner  was  at- 
tractive, his  language  imaginative,  and  bis  chief  themes 
(conversion  and  personal  holiness)  almost  novel.  Twice 
the  clerical  authorities  were  impelled  to  call  him  to  give 
account  of  his  doctrines  and  of  his  relatioits  to  Schon- 
berr. But  no  good  reason  could  yec  be  seen  for  inter- 
fering with  him.  These  failures  to  find  aught  against 
him,  especially  the  last  one,  in  1814,  contributeil  to  give 
even  greater  prominence  to  his  ministry  and  his  theo- 
sophic  views.  In  1816  he  attained  to  the  most  promi- 
nent place  in  the  Church  of  the  city.  This  prominence 
tooQ  opened  the  way  for  the  conversion  of  not  a  few 
eminent  persons.  Even  professors  of  the  university 
and  noble  dukes  and  ladies  were  brought  into  close  in- 
timaqr  with  Schonberr.  In  the  year  1819,  however, 
a  violent  disagreement  arose  between  Ebel  and  his  mas- 
ter. Ebel  had  ripened  into  spiritual  independence,  and 
could  no  longer  concede  the  infallibility  to  Schonberr 
which  the  whole  circle  had  hitherto  passively  admitted. 
Besides,  he  could  not  admit  the  scripturalness  of  some 
of  the  later  developments  of  his  master's  system.  And 
when  Schonherr  actually  proposed  physical  castigation 
as  a  means  of  hastening  on  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
endeavored  to  sanction  it  by  Scripture  texts,  Ebel  took 
direct  issue  with  him,  and  ventured  to  intimate  to  him 
that,  while  starting  well,  he  had  stopped  short  and  was 
yet  entangled  in  the  tlesh.  Thenceforth  there  were 
two  parties,  the  larger  one  following  EbeL  Schonberr 
continued  with  his  diminished  circle  just  as  before.  In 
1823  he  made  a  journey  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  next 
year  another  to  Berlin ;  but  he  made  no  permanent  im- 
pression. Id  1825  he  fell  upon  the  insane  notion  of 
coostructtng  a  ship  which  was  to  move  without  sail 
against  wind  and  stream,  and  to  serve  as  a  place  of 
refuge  for  his  followers  amid  the  terrible  judgments  that 
were  soon  to  fall  upon  the  world.  He  actually  oon- 
fltnicted  it.  On  being  launched,  it  went  to  pieces  amid 
the  derision  of  the  witnessing  multitude.  Thb  came 
near  entirely  breaking  up  his  little  band  of  followers ; 
yet  it  did  not  in  the  least  shake  his  faith  in  the  truth 
of  his  8\'8tem  or  in  his  divine  calL  But  his  career  was 
DOW  about  run.  Broken  down  in  health  by  his  self- 
mortifications  and  labors,  he  retired  to  Spittelhof,  in  the 
ennrons  of  Konigsberg,  and  there  died  of  consumption, 
Oct  15,  1826,  attended  only  by  a  single  maid-servant, 
who  was  faithful  to  him  to  the  last. 

What  are  the  outlines  of  Sch&nberr*s  system  ?  He 
never  fully  reduced  them  to  writing.  Only  two  small 
tractates  are  all  he  ever  publbhed :  Der  Sieg  der  gott- 
Ikkem  OJenbarung^  and  Vom  Sieg  der  golilichm  OJen- 
harung  (both  Kdnigsberg,  1804).  But  these  essays 
contain  only  the  embryo  of  his  system.  In  addition 
there  were  found  among  his  posthumous  papers  some 
brief  notes,  mostly  aphoristic  in  form.  De  la  Cheval- 
erie,  a.  disciple,  also  published  abstracts  of  some  of 
his  lectures  (Konigsberg,  1835).  All  these  data  were 
used  in  preparing  the  book  GnrndzUge  (Leipsic,  1852). 
From  these  sources,  and  from  the  works  of  Ebel  and 
Diestel,  Scbdnherr*s  most  prominent  disciples,  the  fol- 
li)wing  not  very  clear  outlines  of  a  system  may  be  gath- 
ocd.  The  actual  universe  consists  of  a  dualism ;  but 
the  dualism  can  and  should  rise  to  unity.  At  the  basis 
of  the  universe  there  aro  two  primitive  principles  or 
beings.  They  are  equally  primitive  and  are  personal 
nul  fiee.  These  beings  exist  in  space,  have  a  globular 
form,  and  are  of  the  colors  white  and  black.  There  is 
bat  one  difference  between  them :  the  one  is  strong,  the 
other  weak.  This  difference,  rightly  taken,  is  a  differ- 
ence of  activity  and  passivity.  The  co-operation  of  the 
two  generates  the  world  of  reality.  As  the  system  grew 
towards  self-consistency,  the  two  principles  assumed  the 
forms  of  spirit  and  nature.  But  in  Schdnherr's  thought 
tbey  were  rather  of  the  nature  of  water  (the  weaker) 
and  fire  (the  stronger).  Fire  and  water  lie  at  the  basis 
oT  all  reality.     From  their  union  and  interaction  arise 


the  universe  and  God.  The  fire  poured  its  light  apon 
the  water,  and  thus  became  self-conscious.  By  the  mut- 
ual action  of  the  two  a  mutual  effect  was  wrought — 
namely,  the  Word.  The  outer  form  of  the  Word  is  Day. 
The  two  first  principle  are  the  Mosaic  Elohim,  The 
stronger  one  is  Jehovah;  the  weaker  one  is  matter. 
From  the  absolute  submissiveness  of  the  latter  to  the 
former  results  the  absolute  harmony  and  order  of  the 
universe.  To  presen'e  and  virtualize  this  harmony  is 
the  object  of  creation  and  providence.  Creation  is  but 
another  word  for  the  pUstic  operation  of  the  stronger 
upon  the  feebler  principle.  The  Trinity  is  thus  ex- 
plained: the  primitive  essence  of  God  is  fire  or  light: 
this  is  the  Spirit.  The  immanent  power  of  God  is  the 
Father.  The  product  of  the  essence  and  the  power  is 
consciousness,  or  the  Word— that  is,  the  Son  of  God. 
The  contact  of  the  Spirit  with  matter  produced  not 
only  the  Son  of  God,  but  also  the  whole  series  of  spir- 
itual beings.  The  kingdom  of  evil  was  produced  by 
one  of  these  highest  beings  turning  away  from  light 
and  allying  himself  with  matter.  The  origin  of  sin  in 
man  is  explained  in  the  most  realistic  manner.  Man, 
tempted  by  Lucifer,  took  into  his  blood  the  destructive 
substance  of  the  tree  of  good  and  evil.  Through  the 
blood  the  evil  is  propagated  as  depravity  in  all  after- 
generations.  The  theory  of  redemption  is  also  verj'  re- 
alistically conceived.  By  the  fall  roan  disturbed  the 
harmony  of  the  two  principles  of  being.  By  redemp- 
tion this  harmony  is  re-established.  But  how  ?  By  a 
realistic  implantation  into  nature  of  a  healthful,  har- 
moni(ms  leaven.  Yet  how  ?  Thus :  man's  Ufe  lies  in 
his  blood.  By  the  corruption  of  man's  blood  the  whole 
life  of  nature  is  poisoned  and  depraved.  Inside  of  hu- 
manity there  is,  therefore,  no  healthful  starting-point. 
The  healthful  leaven  must  then  be  furnished  from  on 
high.  It  is  furnished  in  the  ideal  human  person  of 
Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  the  absolute  mastery  of  the  ac- 
tive over  the  passive  principle  is  realized.  The  health- 
ful, undepraved  blood  of  Jesus  is  the  redeeming  princi- 
ple. When  he  permitted  the  spirit  of  disorder  to  shed 
his  precious  blood  on  the  cross,  this  blood  flowed  out 
and  over  into  the  realm  of  nature,  or  passivity  and  sin ; 
and  there  it  became  the  potent  leaven  which  will  ulti- 
mately transfigure,  and  glorify,  and  introduce  order  into 
the  whole  field  of  darkness.  As  the  spilling  of  the  act- 
ual blood  of  Jesus  upon  the  lap  of  nature  is  the  means 
of  regenerating  the  cosnooe,  so  the  right  partaking  of 
the  blood  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist  is  the  means  of  re- 
generating the  depravity  of  human  nature.  As  with 
redemption,  so  with  the  resurrection,  the  ascension,  and 
the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  All  are  explained 
in  a  realistic  and  physical  manner. 

As  to  the  proximate  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
on  earth,  Schonherr  had  peculiar  and  very  detailed 
views.  How  soon  the  state  of  perfection  should  break 
in  depended  largely  on  the  use  of  human  freedom.  To 
freedom  a  very  high  role  is  attributed.  By  freedom 
man,  in  some  sense,  takes  the  place  of  God.  By  free- 
dom he  interferes  with  omnipotence  and  omniscience. 
How  he  will  help  to  shape  the  future  history  of  the 
universe  is  not  absolutely  foreknown  even  by  God.  It 
lies  within  the  discretion  of  man,  by  fidelity  to  his  own 
possibilities,  to  inaugurate  a  new  phase  in  the  history 
of  humanity.  But  there  are  two  absolutely  differing 
classes  of  men.  There  are  central  natures  and  subser- 
vient natures.  The  latter  revolve  about  the  former  as 
planets  about  the  sun.  Let  a  central  nature  only  be 
faithful,  and  he  carries  a  Whole  galaxy  with  him  into 
the  realm  of  light.  As  such  a  central  nature  Schonherr 
unquestionably  regarded  himself.  Faith  in  himself 
was  the  very  essence  of  his  character.  Nor  did  he  ever 
waver  in  this.  Hence  his  oft -expressed  anticipation 
of  a  speedy  transformation  of  humanity.  He  would  be 
faithful,  and  would  carry  his  brethren  with  him  over 
into  the  realm  of  light. 

After  the  death  of  SchiJnherr,  the  pastor  Ebel  took 
up  the  work  of  his  master.     It  was  a  principle  of  the 
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whole  ■vitem  Ihit  the  eaMntiml  thing  ia  nnl  knowledge, 
but  raithfulneae.  Upon  thia  maxim  £bel  proceeded. 
In  the  pulpit  anil  bcr'ire  llie  niiiUitiide  he  preacheil 
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or  cbe  circle  waa  Ebel.  Aetbe  circle  drew 
him,  the  peraunal  confession  of  every  seen 
trmliiced  aa  a  ipecial  meani  or  rapid  adi 
hnllneBa.  This  gave  Elwl  an  almost  papal  power  over 
the  consciences  uf  the  circle,  II  proved  the  meana  of 
a  violent  outbunt  which  took  place  in  1H26.  Han;  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  circle  left  it  and  at  once  began  an  as- 
sault upon  Ebel.  For  a  while  Ebel  was  pnietrated  by 
aicliiieBs,  and  dropped  fruni  the  public  alter iliun.  In  1K34 
he  came  again  before  tlie  public  But  a  fresh  storm 
broke  out,  and  very  soon  involved  Ebel  and  OicMel  in' 
one  of  the  moic  notorious  lawsuits  of  modem  times, 
The  two  preachers  were  charged  with  unctiurehly  doc- 
trines, immoral  practices,  and  hereay.  The  trial  lasted 
from  [835  to  1841,  and  resultnl  in  depoaing  the  accused 
from  office,  but  in  acquitling  Ihem  of  inlenlianal  immo- 
raliiy.  Tlie  result  waa  to  entirely  discredit  the  Iheoa- 
nphyofSchfinherr.  Thencefnrtb'it  baa  had  no  organ- 
ic exiBtence,thoughlsiilaledtheiilog1ana  hare,  here  and 
there,  studied  it  with  more  or  less  admiration.  See, 
besides  ihe  works  already  meniioned.  We  Sckalitrt/ir 
(Kdnigsberg,  1834);  Grs-Kfitigt  Lirbt  (ibiil.  1834) ;  Vrr- 
MUmd  u.  yemmft  tnt  Bamit  (Leipsic,  I8ST):  Dicstel, 
Ein  Znignmtrkor  (ibid.  1838);  GivndzSge  (ibid.  1862) 
from  Schiinberr's  papers;  Canpof  iJe  RouU  (Kiinigs- 
berg  and  Mohrungen,  1867),  vol.  i;  l.i/e  of  Radclf  Slirr 
(N.  Y.  1874),  p.  141,  H2i  Herzog,  Rmt-ICiryld^p.  jtiii, 
620-647;  Hahnenfelit,  Dit  rrlif/idtt  Jiaer^ung  lu  K6- 
ttigAery  (Leipsic,  1868).     (J.  P.  L.) 

Bobool  occuni  in  the  A.  V.  but  once  (Acts  lin,  9) 
as  the  rendering  of  the  Greek  ojoX^  (from  which  the 
English  woril  is  derived),  meaiiiii);  originally  leiiure; 
hence,  a  place  of  tuition.     See  Tyhanmis. 

Sobool  Brotb«ri  and  SiBtera,  collective  names 
of  numerous  associations  in  the  Koman  Catholic  Church, 
devoted  to  the  education  of  the  young.     The  ftrst  (the 


Unulinn)  were  esublished  at  Brescia,  1687.     See  lo- 

I.  School  BrolAen.—In  the  pmcnt  article  only  ihnae 
congregations  are  meniioned  whuse  members  are  not 
priests.  The  most  important  school  broi  lierhnnds  arc 
I.  The  "  Brethren  uf  the  Christian  Schools,"  founded  by 
Jean  BaptisUdeU  Salle.  2.  The  "Christian  BrothersJ' 
founded  by  Rev.  E.  Kice,  at  Wateribrd,  Ireland.  These 
have  their  central  house  and  suprrior-general  in  DuUin, 
and  numerous  PsiabliKhments  in  (Ireat  Drilain.  Ireland, 
and  the  Briiish  odouie^  8.  ThCItnXliers  Marists,'« 
"Christian  Rmthers  of  the  Nocietv  of  Mary,"  founded  at 
Bordeaux,  France,  in  1817,  by  al'ib^  tiuilloume  Jnaepb 
Cheminiule;  approved  by  pope  (iregory  XVI  in  188% 
The  society  was  intnaluced  into  the  United  States  by 
arehbishop  l>urcell  in  1849,  and  ha<l  in  1874  23  eslablbb- 
ments  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  New  York,  PetinsylTuiia.  Marr- 
land,  Louiriana,  and  Texas.  4.  The  "  Lantennaiaian 
B^other^"  or  "  Coiigregation  of  Christian  Iiinnirtinn,* 
founded  in  Briltanr.  in  1020,  bv  abbe  Jean  de  la  Her- 
naia.  Iliey  reckoned  in  18TG  aboiii  800  members  and 
160  eatBbli>'bmeiils  in  France,  b.  The  "Biofhen  nfihe 
Sacred  Heart  nf  Jesus  and  Maiy,''  founded  in  1821  at 
Le  Puy,  France,  by  al>be  Coindriti.  Thev  staned  in  ihe 
United  Stales  ai  Mobile  in  I»47,  and  in  1874  bad  estab- 
lishments in  MiwitwppI,  New  Orlean^  KentiwkT,  and 
Indiana.  6.  The  "Xiverian  Bnithens"  (bunded  al 
Brage^  Belgium,  in  IHSfl.  ly  Th<H>dflre  JacquFs  Ryken. 
Iliey  were  especially  intended  to  labor  in  the  United 
Stales,  and  were  iiiiroduced  bv  arehlnshop  Spaulding 
into  Louisville  in  I8M.  In  1876  Ihev  had  six  school* 
there,  one  in  Ballimore,  and  the  St.  Mary's  Industrial 
School  lot  Boys  Dear  ibe  city.  7.  Ilie  "Bmlhers  of 
Charity,"  founded  in  Belgium  in  1809,  by  canon  P.Trien, 
for  the  eriiicalion  nf  blind  and  draf  mulea  and  train- 
ing of  orphana.  In  January,  1874,  they  tciok  chai^  of 
the  Industrial  School  of  the  Angel  Guardian  in  Bueton, 

II.  Scliool  Sitter*.  — Tht  followinK  are  Ihe  most 
important  of  these  congrepitinns:  1.  'ilie  "Unuline*' 
(q.  v.).  2.  The  "Sisters  ofthe  Visitation  of  Our  Lady," 
founded  at  Annecy,  Savov,  in  1610,  by  8l.  Francis  of 
Sales  and  St.  Jeanne  Ftanfoise  de  ChanlaL  In  16)1, 
at  Ihe  death  of  the  latter,  Ihe  order  numbered  87  etiah- 
Itshments,  and  in  1700  160  establish menl^  wiih  6600 
members.  Its  first  establishment  in  Ihe  United  States 
was  in  Washington,  in  1808 ;  and  it  had  in  1875  monas- 
teries and  schools  in  Maryland,  V^irginia,  West  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Hew  York,  Delaware.and  Hinnesota.    It  was 
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first  approred  by  pope  Urban  Till  in  1626.    8.  The  "  Sis- 
ters uf  Notre  Daroe.*^     See  Notrk  Damk,  Conokeoa- 
Tios  OF.    4.  "  Sisteni  of  N/itre  Dame  de  Namur,"  Tuund- 
ed  at  Aoaiens,  France,  in  1804,  by  pere  Joseph  Desire 
Varin,  Julie  BiUiart,  and  Marie  Louise  Fran9oise  Blin 
de  Bourdon,  and  transferred  to  Namur,  Belgium,  in  1809. 
Its  object  was  to  educate  girls  of  the  middle  class;  and 
it  was  approved  by  pope  Gregory  XVI  June  28, 1844. 
It  spread  rapidly  through  Belgium,  France,  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  Ireland;  and  the  English  gnA*rmment  intrust- 
ed to  the  order  the  direction  of  normal  schiKils  for  Ro- 
man pupil-teachers.     They  were  called  to  Cincinnati 
in  1840  by  archbishop  Puroell,  to  Oregon  by  arch- 
bishop Blanchet  in  1843,  to  California  in  1851,  and  to 
Guatemala  in  1859.     In  1871  thev  had  82  esublish- 
ments  (20  in  the  United  States)  and  26,000  pupils.     5. 
^  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart.**     See  Sackrd  Heart, 
Ladiks  op  the.    These  have  as  their  primary  object  the 
teaching  of  young  girls;  others  add  the  care  of  orphans, 
vbdtation  of  sick  and  poor,  and  the  direction  of  hospi- 
tals.   Such  are  (1)  the  "  Ladies  of  the  Incamate  Word,** 
founded  in  1625  by  Jeanne  Marie  Ch^zard  de  Matel,  and 
approved  by  Urban  VIII  in  1633.    They  have  many  e»- 
tablishmenta  in  France,  and  eight  in  Texas.     (2)  The 
^  Poor  Handmaids  of  Jesus  Christ,"  founded  Aug.  15, 
1849,  at  Dembach,  Nassau,  by  Katharine  (Caspar;  ap- 
proved by  Pius  IX  in  I860,  and  confirmed  in  1870. 
They  first  established  themselves  in  this  country  at 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  August,  1868.     In  1875  they  num- 
bered 45  sisters  and  five  houses.     (8)  The  **  Sisters  of 
Our  Lady  of  Charity,"  or  "  Eudist  Sisters,"  founded  at 
Caen,  Nomumdy,  by  abbe  Jean  Eudes  in  1641.     In 
1835  they  became  known  as  the  "  House  of  the  Good 
Shepherd.**    See  Shbphkrd,  House  of  the  Good.   (4) 
llie  *^  Presentation  Nuns,"  founded  at  Cork,  Ireland,  in 
1777,  by  Miss  Nano  Nagle,  for  visiting  and  teaching, 
but  have  since  become  strictly  cloistered.    Their  first 
eiftabllshment  in  America  was  at  St.  John's,  Newfound- 
Und ;  and  in  the  United  States,  in  New  York  citv,  Sept. 
8.1874.    (5)«Sfeter8ofMercy"(q.v.).    (6)  «  Sisters  of 
Charity."    See  Chahity,  Sisters  of.    (7)  The  "Gray 
Nuns,"  or  "  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Mon  treal."    See  Ch a  r- 
rrr,  Sistebs  op.     (8)  "  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph"  (q.  v.). 
See  AppUton^  Cyclop,  s.  v.;  Bamum,  Ronumitm   at 
UJs. 

School,  Sunday.    See  Sunday-schoou 

Schoolmaster  is  the  inexact  rendering  in  Gal.  iii, 
24,25  of  vcuiayuya^  ("  instructor,"  1  Cor.  iv,  15),  which 
does  not  signify  a  padagoffue  in  the  modem  sense,  but 
a  person,  usually  a  slave  or  freedman,  to  whose  care  the 
hm  of  a  family  were  anciently  committed  at  the  age 
of  six  or  seven  years,  who  watched  over  their  physical 
and  moral  training  and  accompanied  them  to  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  elsewhere,  or  provided  them  with  teach- 
ers {Totcofia^iicj Quintilian,  i,  II ),  but  did  not  himself 
instruct  them.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class,  Antiq,  s.-  v. 
"^PMagogue." 

Schoolmen.    See  Scholasticism. 

(Schools,  Alexandrian.  See  Alexandrian 
Schools. 

Schools,  Christian.  At  a  very  eariy  period, 
aebools  were  established  in  connection  with  the  church- 
es; and  if  no  building  was  provided  for  this  purpose, 
the  schools  were  taught  in  the  baptistry  and  the  vestry. 
This  is  evident  from  the  observation  which  Socrates 
makes  upon  the  education  of  Julian  the  Apostate—*^  that 
iu  his  youth  be  frequented  the  church,  where,  in  those 
days,  the  schools  were  kept."  He  speaks  of  the  schools 
d  grammar  and  rhetoric,  which,  it  seems,  were  then 
taught  at  Constantinople  iu  some  apartment  belonging 
to  the  church.  Catechetical  and  charity  schools  were 
■Iso  estabUshed,  especialty  for  instruction  in  scriptural 
iuxywledge.  The  second  Council  of  Chakms,  in  818,  en- 
acted that  bishops  should  set  up  schools  to  teach  ordi- 
nary literature  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.    The 


sixth  General  Council  of  Constantinople  recommended 
the  setting-up  of  charity  schools  in  all  the  country 
churches.  One  of  its  canons  is  to  this  purpose :  **  that 
presbyters  in  country  towns  and  villages  should  have 
schools  to  teach  all  such  children  as  were  sent  to  them, 
for  which  they  should  exact  no  reward  nor  take  any- 
thing, except  the  parents  of  the  children  thought  fit  to 
make  them  any  charitable  present  by  way  of  voluntary 
oblation.  Another  of  those  canons  speaks  of  schools 
in  churches  and  monasteries,  subject  to  the  bishop^s 
care  and  direction;  from  which  we  mav  conclude  that 
schools  were  anciently  very  common  appendants,  both 
of  cathedral  and  country  churches"  (Bingham,  Antiq,  of 
the  Christ,  Churck,  i,-814).     See  Pedagogics. 

Schools,  Hebrew.  As  this  subject  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  question  of  education  and  mode  of 
instruction,  which  caimot  be  well  dealt  with  separately, 
we  propose  to  discuss  historically  these  three  topics  in 
the  present  article  (in  which  we  principally  follow  that 
of  Ginsbnrg  in  Kitto's  Cydop,^  with  important  additions 
furnished  by  the  Rev.  B.  Pick).     See  Education. 

I.  In  the  Patriarchal  Period— We  have  nothing  in- 
dicative of  any  place  of  public  instruction  in  Scripture 
earlier  than  the  Book  of  SamueL  But  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that,  as  the  world  became  peopled,  some 
measures  were  taken  for  the  instruction  of  the  young 
in  all  those  parts  of  learning  that  were  then  known; 
and  particularly  among  those  persons  who  had  the 
knowledge  of  the  tnie  God,  who  would  naturally  be 
anxious  that  the  seeds  of  religious  learning  should  be 
timely  sown  in  their  children's  minds,  and  that  they 
should  be  instructed  in  everything  appertaining  to  di- 
\Hne  rites  and  worship,  of  which  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  singing  and  sacred  poetry  formed  a  large  part. 
The  Jewish  doctors,  indeed,  have  given  us  decided  as- 
sertions on  the  subject  of  primitive  teaching.  They  say. 
that  Adam  instructed  his  posterity,  and  that  Efioch  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  office.  Enoch,  we  know,  was  a  proph- 
et (Jude  14) ;  and  in  the  later  parts  of  the  Old  Test  we 
shall  see  that  prophets  were  public  instructors.  The 
Arabians  have  traditions  of  Enoch  under  the  name  of 
Edris;  that  he  wrote  thirty  volumes  of  revelations; 
that  he  was  the  first  who  knew  astronomy  and  arith- 
metic, and  wrote  with  the  pen.  Eusebius  says  he 
was  the  first  who  taught  the  knowledge  of  the  stars,  in 
which  he  was  instructed  by  the  angels  of  God  [see 
Enoch];  that  on  his  translation  to  heaven  he  was 
succeeded  by  Noah,  a  preacher,  or  teacher,  of  righteous- 
ness (2  Pet.  ii,  5).  The  next  great  public  instructor,  ac- 
cording to  the  rabbins,  was  Abraham,  concerning  whom 
Josephus  relates  (Ant,  i,  8)  that  he  taught  the  Egj'p- 
tians  astronomy  and  arithmetic  The  ancient  histori- 
ans Berosus  and  Hecatous  commend  his  learning;  and 
Eupolimus  writes  **that  he  was  superior  to  all  men 
in  wisdom,  and  taught  astronomy  to  the  Phoenicians." 
The  Targtim  also  countenances  the  idea  that  Abraham 
taught  in  Haran.  Jacob,  according  to  the  Jewish  doc- 
tors, devoted  himself  to  teaching  instead  of  living  the 
life  of  a  hunter,  like  Esau;  fur  {Gen,  xxv,  27)  **he  was 
a  plain  man,  dwelling  in  tents,"  is  expressed  by  the 
Targums  "he  was  a  perfect  man,  a  minister  of  the 
house  of  doctrine**  (i.  e.  a  school  of  instruction) ;  but  all 
this  is  mere  fancy. 

II.  From  the  Exode  to  the  Captivity. — Being  under  a 
theocracy,  and  engaged  almost  exclusively  in  pastoral 
and  agricultural  pursuits,  it  was  roost  important  that 
the  Hebrews,  in  the  early  stages  of  their  existence, 
should  educate  their  youth  in  a  pre-eminently  religious, 
practical,  and  simple  manner.  The  parents,  upon  whom 
the  education  of  the  children  at  first  devolved,  were 
therefore  strictly  enjoined  to  instruct  their  offspring  in 
the  precepts  of  the  law,  in  the  fear  of  God  (Deut.  iv,  9, 
10;  xxxi,  13 ;  xxxii,  46),  and  in  the  symbols  which  rep- 
resented the  dealings  of  Providence  with  their  nation  in 
past  days,  and  which  were  evidently  designed  to  excite 
the  curiosity  of  the  children  and  to  elicit  inquiry,  thus 
furnishing  the  parents  with  pictorial  illustrations  to  fa- 
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cilitate  the  education  of  Chofle  oommitted  to  their  care 
( Exod.  xii,  26, 27 ;  xiii,  8, 14, 15 ;  Deut.  vi,  8, 9, 20,  eta). 
This  work  of  education  was  not  to  be  put  off  fur  certain 
occasions,  but  was  to  be  prosecuted  at  all  times;  no  Op- 
portunity was  to  be  lost.  The  father  was  enjoined,  in 
sitting  down  with  his  family  at  the  table,  at  home, 
abroad,  before  retiring  in  the  evening,  and  afler  getting 
up  in  the  moniing,  to  train  his  children  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord  (ver.  7).  The  law  of  God 
powerfully  supported  the  authority  of  parents  in  this 
task  by  the  injunction  of  filial  obedience  anitained  in 
the  decalogue,  as  well  as  by  the  heavy  punishment  in- 
flicted upon  refractory  children  (Exod.  xx,  12;  xxi,  15; 
I^v.  XX,  9;  Deut.  xxi,  18-21).  Still  the  rijfor  of  pa- 
rental authority  was  not  to  be  the  sole  operative  power 
In  the  education  of  children.  Parents  are  reminded 
that  their  example  may  lead  their  children  to  happiness 
or  misery  (Exod.  xx,  5, 6 ;  Deut.  iv,  10 ;  v,  9 ;  xxx,  19 ; 
xxxii,  46, 47).  The  force  of  example  in  the  education 
of  children  is  roost  beautifully  described  in  the  praise 
of  a  royal  mother  who,  with  "  the  law  of  love  upon  her 
tongue,**  instilled  noble  sentiments  into  the  heart  of  her 
children  (Frov.  xxxi,  1-9,  25) ;  and  such  loving  words 
are  represented  as  producing  an  indelible  impression  in 
the  picture  of  a  son  who,  with  pious  gratitude,  dwells 
upon  the  wholesome  lessons  which  his  father  imparted 
to  him  in  early  youth  (iv,  8,  etc).  Parents  are,  more- 
over, advised  not  to  adopt  the  same  indiscriminate  proc- 
ess of  teaching  with  all  children,  but  to  adapt  their  in- 
struction to  every  youth  (^5"i*l  *^D  b?)  according  to 

his  age  and  inclination,  so  that  he  may  abide  thereby 
(xxii,  6). 

That  reading  and  writing  must  have  formed  part  of 
education  from  the  very  settlement  in  Palestine  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  the  Israelites  were  commanded 
to  write  the  precepts  of  the  law  upon  the  door-posts  and 
gates  of  their  respective  houses  [see  Mkzuzah],  in  order 
to  be  continually  reminded  of  their  obligations  to  their 
Creator  (Deut  vi,  9;  xx,  20).  They  were,  moreover, 
enjoined  to  write  the  injunctions  upon  great  stones 
(Sfadn  "IKS)  very  plamli/,  immediately  upon  their  cross- 
ing the  Jordan  (xxvii,  2-8),  so  that  they  might  easily 
be  read  bv  everv  Israelite.  Now  these  admonitions  un- 
questionably  presuppose  that  the  people  at  large  could 
read  plain  writing;  that  the  deciphering  of  these  me- 
morials was  a  religious  duty;  and  that  it  must,  there- 
fore, have  formed  an  essential  part  in  the  strictly  relig- 
ious education  of  children.  Besides,  the  manner  in 
which  some  parts  of  the  sacred  oracles  were  written 
clearly  indicates  that  the  inspired  writers  reckoned  upon 
the  ability  of  the  people  to  read.  Thus  the  frequent  play 
upon  words,  as,  for  instance,  in  Gen.  vi,  8,  where  "  Noah 
found  favor,"  is  obtained  by  a  transposition  of  the  let- 
ters in  the  name  n3  into  "^H:  Gen. xxxviii, 7,  where  " Er 
. . .  was  wicked"  is  obtained  by  a  transposition  of  the 
letters  in  the  name  ")?  into  37*i ;  the  alphabetical  por- 
tions of  the  Old  Test,  (Psa.  ix,  x,  xxv,  xxxiv,  xxxviii, 
cxi,  cxii,  cxix,  cxlv;  Prov.  xxxi,  10,  etc.;  the  Lam.), 
which  were  intended  to  assist  the  memory  and  mark 
the  gradation  of  ideas;  the  substitution  of  ^VO  for 
hzz  (Jcr.  xxv,  26;  li,  4),  ■««p  2^  for  D-il^JS  (li,  1),  by 
taking  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  their  reverse  order, 
would  have  been  utterly  useless  and  most  unintelligible 
had  not  the  people  for  whom  they  were  intended  been 
able  to  read.  If  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  understand- 
ing of  the  sacred  oracles  was  not  the  peculiar  preroga- 
tive of  the  priestly  caste,  but  was  enjoined  upon  every 
Israelite,  it  becomes  self-evident  that  the  knowledge  of 
reading  and  writing,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  so  insep- 
arable from  the  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  mnst 
have  formed  a  prominent  part  in  the  education  of  chil- 
dren whose  sole  training  was  the  understanding  of  the 
Scriptures.  For  the  same  reason  arithmetic  must  have 
been  taught ;  as  the  days  of  the  week,  the  months,  the 
festivals,  etc,  were  not  designated  by  proper  names,  but 


by  nnmerala.  The  numbers  occurring  in  the  OKI  Test, 
reach  to  hundreds  of  thousands;  and  we  have,  moreover, 
instances  of  addition  (Numb,  i,  22,  etc. ;  xxvi,  7»  etc.), 
subtraction  (Lev.  xxv,  27;  xxviii,  18;  Numb,  iii,  19,43, 
46),  multiplication  (Lev.  v,  8;  xxvii,  16-18;  Numb,  iii, 
46-50),  and  division  (Lev.  xxv,  27-50).  In  fact,  every 
art  or  science  which  occurs  or  b  alluded  to  in  the  (Hd 
Test.,  and  upon  the  understanding  of  which  depended 
the  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  most  to  some  ex- 
tent have  formed  a  part  of  the  strictly  religiona  Jewish 
education. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren  devolved  upon  the  parents.  They  were  the  teach- 
ers in  ordinary  cases.  This  natural  duty  vauft  have 
been  a  pleasant  task,  a  welcome  occupation,  and  a  pas- 
time to  a  people  who  led  a  rural  life,  and  whose  Sabbaths 
and  festivals  freed  them  from  labor  a  sixth  part  of  the 
year.  See  Fkstivau  In  these  leisure  hours  the  par- 
ents, who  were  strictly  forbidden  to  engage  in  any  secu- 
lar work,  were  in  constant  contact  with  their  children; 
and  the  many  symbols,  ritea,  and  cereroonieB  on  tboae 
occasions  were  used  by  them  ^  so  many  illustrated  nar- 
ratives of  the  dealings  of  God.  We  need,  therefore,  not 
wonder  that  the  name  school  does  not  occur  in  the  Bi- 
ble previous  to  the  Babylonian  captivity ;  before  the 
Jews  were  entangled  in  foreign  affairs;  before  commer- 
cial transactions  with  other  nations  and  other  mattcn 
had  taken  so  many  of  the  people  away  from  ilieir  homes 
and  deprived  their  children  of  their  natural  teachers. 
The  traditional  opinion  that  by  *^3:::nn  rSTD  (2  Sam. 
xxxiii,  8)  is  meant  a  sort  of  academy  (the  Midrash,  the 
Chaldee  Paraphrase,  Kimchi,  etc), or  that  "^rrbl  (Prov. 
viii,  84)  denotes  U")^sn  n*^2  (see  Rashi,  ad  ^oc),  is 
purely  g^tuitous. 

But  though  there  were  no  national  or  deroentaiy 
schools  before  the  exile,  there  were  cases  in  which  pro- 
fessional teachers  had  to  be  resorted  to,  e.  g.  wh«i  the 
high  position  or  official  duties  of  the  parents  rendered 
parental  teaching  impossible,  or  when  the  parents  were 
in  any  way  incapacitated,  when  the  child's  abilities  to 
learn  surpassed  the  father's  capabilities  to  teach,  or 
where  the  son  was  preparing  himself  for  a  vocation  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  his  father.  For  such  exceptional 
cases  teachers  existed  from  a  very  early  period,  as  we 
have  seen  above.  We  find  that  Bezaleel  and  Aboliab 
were  qualified  by  God  as  teachers  (13^3  ^ra  nninbl) 
in  certain  departments.  The  Psalmist  speaks  of  his  hav- 
ing had  many  teachers  C^rbsttJrt  '^*lt3573  hoTQ  [cxix, 
99]).  Both  teachers  and  pupils  are  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  temple  choir  (1  Chron.  xv,  22 ;  xxv,  8) ; 
and  the  prophets,  who,  by  virtue  of  their  supmor  piety, 
high  attainments,  large  acquaintance  with  the  political 
affairs  of  the  world,  delivered  public  lectures  on  the  fes- 
tivals (2  Kings  iv,  22,  23),  instructed  young  moi  who 
aspired  to  a  better  education  in  order  to  fit  themsrires 
for  public  ser\ice  (1  Sam.  x,  5, 10,  etc;  2  Kings  ii,8,  etc; 
iv,  38,  etc ;  vi,  1,  etc). 

As  for  the  so-called  school  o/prophetSf  no  aoch  terra 
occurs  in  the  Old  Test.  The  institution,  however,  is 
substantially  referred  to  in  several  passages  which  speak 
of  the  **  sons  of  the  prophets"  (1  Kings  xx,  85 ;  2  Kings 
ii,  5,  etc),  showing  some  kind  of  a  college  for  the  instmc- 
tion  of  the  prophetical  order  from  the  time  of  Samuel 
onward.  The  intimations  on  the  subject  are,  indeed, 
obscure,  yet  sufficiently  clear  tx>  warrant  the  general  be- 
lief in  their  existence.  In  later  times  they  w^e  doubt- 
less merged  in  the  regular  synagc^cal  schools  refcired 
to  below.    See  Prophets,  Sons  of. 

III.  From  the  Babyldfdan  CaptwUtf  to  ike  Clote  of  the 
Talmud.— 'A  new  epoch  in  the  education  of  the  Jews  be- 
gan with  their  return  from  Babylon.  In  the  captivity, 
the  exiled  Jews  had  to  a  great  extent  forgotten  th«r 
vernacular  Hebrew,  and  they  became  incompetent  to 
understand  their  sacred  oracles.  Ezra,  the  restorer  of 
the  law,  as  he  is  called,  found  it  therefore  necesMuy. 
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imnoeduitely  on  their  return  to  Jeroftalein,  to  gather 
acouod  bim  those  who  were  skilled  in  the  law,  and 
with  their  aaeistance  trained  a  number  of  public  teach- 
ers. The  leaa  dietinguished  of  these  teachers  went  into 
the  proviocial  towns  of  Judiea,  gathered  discipleis  and 
forrned  ^magc^ues;  while  the  more  accomplished  of 
them  remained  in  Jerusalem,  became  members  of  the 
Great  Synagogue,  and  collected  large  numbers  of  young 
men,  whom  they  instructed  in  all  things  appertaining 
to  the  law,  in  the  prophets,  and  in  the  sayings  of  the 
sages  of  old  (Ecclus.  ii,  9-11;  Mi»hna,  Abotk^  i,  1). 
SooUs  were  given  to  children  upon  which  were  written 
passages  of  Scripture,  such  as  Sh^ma  (i.  e.  Deut.  vi,  4), 
or  the  HalM  (L  e.  Psa.  cxiv-cxviii,  cxxxvi),  the  history 
of  the  creation  to  the  deluge  (Cven.  i-viii,  1),  or  Lev.  i, 
18  (oomp.  Jerusalem  Talmud,  Megiila,  iii,  1 ;  Gitiin^  60  a ; 
Sopkerim,  v,  9).  The  course  of  study  pursued  in  the 
metropolis  wan  more  extensive  (Prol^.  to  Ecclus.  and 
Ecdua.  xxxviii,  24,  etc. ;  xxxix,  1,  etc),  that  of  provin- 
cial towns  more  limited,  while  the  education  of  the  small 
aod  more  remote  places  or  villages  almost  exclusively 
depended  upon  what  the  inhabitants  learned  when  they 
went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  celebrate  the  festivals,  and 
was  therefore  very  insignificant.  Hence  the  phrase 
^*'<xn  D7,  country  people^  came  to  denote  the  unedu- 
cattdy  the  illittrcUe ;  jnst  as  paganus,  or  pagcm^  a  coun- 
tryman or  villager,  is  for  a  similar  reason  used  for  hea- 
thm;  while  urbanuSy  urbane,  or  an  inhubitant  of  a  cUy^ 
denotes  an  educated  man. 

The  schools  now  began  to  increase  in  importance;  and 
the  intercourse  of  the  Jews  with  the  Babylonians,  the 
Persians,  and  the  Greeks  widened  their  notions  of  edu- 
cation, and  made  them  study  foreign  languages  and  lit- 
erature and  Hebraize  their  philosophy.  The  Essenes, 
who  found  it  necessary  to  separate  themselves  from  the 
nation  because  of  their  foreign  innovations,  also  devoted 
themselves  to  the  education  of  the  children ;  but  their 
instruction  was  confined  to  the  divine  law  and  to  mor- 
als (Joeephus,  War^  xi,  8,  12).  See  Essknes.  Simon 
ben-Shetach  (B.C80)  has  the  merit  of  having  intnKluced 
saperior  schools  into  every  lai^e  provincial  town,  and 
ordained  that  all  the  youths  fn>m  the  age  of  sixteen 
thoold  visit  them  (Jerusalem  Kethubothj  viii,  1 1),  intro- 
ducing government  education.  So  popular  did  these 
schools  become  that  while  in  the  pre-exilian  period  the 
very  name  of  schools  did  not  exist,  we  now  find  in  a 
very  short  time  no  less  than  eleven  different  expressions 
for  school,  e.  g.  OIC^H  =  akaoQf  or  OO^^K  =  iXioc 
{Midrash  Cok,  91);  K^ISOX,  or  •^bl20X  =  ^xoX^ 
{Midrask  Shir  Haskir,  16a);  KTD**113  ^2,  or  more  fre- 
qoeotly  TDn-rCH  n-^S  (  Feftam,  24  b;  Aboth,  v,  14); 
■jB^IX  P'^S,  house  of  learning  (Jonath.  on  Exod,  xxxiii, 
7);  IBOn  n-^a,  the  house  of  books  {Midrash  Echo,  70 
b);  ntIO  n-^a,  the  house  of  the  teacher  (ibid.  77  b); 
pi  n^2,  the  house  of  the  master  {Baba  Bathra,  21  a) ; 
Ti::^n  n-'a,  the  house  of  instruction  {Gittin,  58  a); 
m^'S  or  Hna'^nia,  the  seat,  i.  e.  where  the  disciples 
sat  at  the  feet  of  their  roaster;  Q")3,  the  vinn/ard  (Rashi 
on  Ytbam,  42  b) ;  and  K"J*10,  an  orray,  where  the  disci- 
ples were  arrayed  according  to  their  seniority  and  ac- 
quirementa  (ChoUn,  178  b).  The  etymologies  of  some 
of  these  words,  and  the  signification  of  the  others,  give 
us  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  progressive  histor}'  of 
Jewish  education,  and  tell  us  what  foreign  elements 
were  introduced  into  Jewish  ptedagogy.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  deep  root  juvenile  education  had 
Mnick  in  the  hearts  of  the  Jews  from  the  following  dec- 
laration in  the  Talmud :  **  The  world  is  preserved  by  the 
breath  of  the  children  in  the  schools  T  "  A  town  in  which 
there  is  no  school  must  perish;"  "Jerusalem  was  de- 
ttiDjred  because  the  education  of  children  was  neglect- 
ed^ (^oWcrfA,  11 9,  b). 

As  the  national  education  of  this  period  is  that  which 


the  apostles  and  the  first  disciples  of  Christ  received, 
and  as  this  must  be  of  the  utmost  importance  and  in- 
terest to  Christiahs  of  the  present  day,  we  shall  now 
briefi}'  state  what  the  Talmud  and  the  Midrash im  con- 
sider to  constitute  the  proper  education  of  a  respectable 
Jew,  and  give  their  notitms  of  schools  and  the  mode  of 
instruction.  We  roust  begin  with  the  schools.  A  school 
or  teacher  was  required  for  every  twenty-five  children ; 
when  a  community  had  only  forty  children,  they  might 
have  one  master  and  an  assistant  (Baba  Bathra^  21  a). 
Schools  must  neither  be  established  in  the  roost  densely 
crowded  parts  of  the  town  {Pesachim,  112  a),  nor  near 
a  river  which  has  to  be  crossed  by  an  insecure  bridge 
(Baba  Bathra,  21),  so  as  not  to  endanger  the  health  or 
lives  of  the  children.  The  proper  age  for  a  boy  to  go 
to  school  is  six  years  (Kethuboth^  50  a);  before  that 
time  the  father  must  instruct  his  son.  Thus  it  is  relat- 
ed that  R.  Chija  ben- Abba  would  never  eat  hb  breakfast 
before  he  had  repeated  with  his  son  the  lesson  which  he 
gave  him  on  the  previous  day,  and  taught  him  at  least 
one  new  verse  {Kiddush,  80  a).  At  the  age  of  five  a 
boy  had  to  study  the  Bible,  at  ten  the  Mishna,  and  at 
fifteen  the  Talmud  (A  both,  v,  21).  Great  care  was  tak- 
en that  the  books  from  which  instruction  was  imparted 
should  be  correctly  written  {Pesachim,  112  a),  and  that 
the  lessons  taught,  especially  from  the  Bible,  should  be 
in  harmony  with  the  capaciries  and  inclinations  of  the 
children  {Aboda  Zara,  19  a;  Berach,  88  a),  practical 
{Kiddush.  40  b),  few  at  a  time,  but  weighty  ( Vayikra 
Rabba,  em).  The  parents  never  ceased  to  watch  that 
their  children  should  be  in  the  class  at  the  proper  time. 
We  are  told  that  Rabba  ben -H  una  never  partook  of 
his  breakfast  till  he  had  taken  his  son  to  school  {Kid- 
dusk.  80  a).  Josephus,  therefore,  did  not  at  all  ex- 
aggerate when,  writing  against  Apion,  he  said,  "Our 
principal  care  of  all  is  to  educate  our  children*'  {Apion, 
i,  12).  "If  any  of  us  is  asked  about  our  laws,  he  will 
more  readilv  tell  them  all  than  he  will  tell  his  own 
name,  and  this  in  consequence  of  our  having  learned 
them  as  soon  as  ever  we  became  sensible  of  anything, 
and  of  our  having  them,  as  it  were,  engraven  on  our 
souls.  Our  transgressors  of  them  are  but  few,  and  it 
is  impos8ible,  when  any  do  oflRpnd,  to  escape  punish- 
ment'' {ibid,  ii,  19).  In  a  similar  manner  Philo  ex- 
presses himself:  "The  Jews  looking  upon  their  laws 
as  oracles  directly  given  to  them  by  (io<1  himself,  and 
having  been  instructed  in  this  doctrine  from  their  very 
earliest  infancy,  they  bear  in  their  souls  the  images  of 
the  commandments  contained  in  these  laws  as  sacred" 
{Legat,  ad  Cajum,  §  81 ,  Mang.  ii,  577).  "  They  are  taught, 
in  a  manner,  from  their  very  swaddling-clothes,  by  their 
parenta  and  teachers  and  instructors,  and  even  before 
that  by  their  holy  laws,  and  also  by  the  unwritten  max- 
ims and  customs,  to  believe  that  there  is  but  one  God 
—their  Father  and  the  Creator  of  the  worid"  {ibid,  §  16, 
Mang.  ii,  562).  Of  Timothy  we  are  told  that  from  a 
child  he  knew  the  Holy  Scriptures  {(kvb  /Spc^ovc  rd  upd. 
ypdppara  o7^ac  [2  Tim.  iii,  15]);  and  a  similar  state- 
ment we  find  in  the  Apocryphal  book  Susannah,  yer.  8. 
From  all  this  we  can  presume  that  the  education  and 
instruction  of  the  children  at  first  devolved  upon  the 
parents,  who  were  the  teachers,  and  who  in  their  leisure 
hours,  especially  on  Sabbaths  and  festivals,  illustrated 
the  many  symbols,  rites,  and  ceremonies  which  were 
used  on  different  occasions.  The  importance  of  educa- 
tion having  now  become  more  and  more  realized,  the 
foundation  of  schools  became  more  and  more  a  matter 
of  necessity ;  and  the  man  who  immortalized  his  name 
by  establishing  elementary  schools  was  Jesus  of  Gimlo, 
who  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  zealots  during  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem.  After  that  time  children  were  not  allowed 
to  go  to  school  from  one  city  into  another;  the  inhabi- 
tants of  each  city  could  be  obliged  to  have  a  school  and 
a  teacher  {Baba  Bathra,  21  a),  and  it  was  even  forbid- 
den to  live  in  a  city  where  there  was  no  school  {Sanhe- 
drin,  17  a).  The  number  of  schools  now  increased,  and 
flourished  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
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land ;  and  though  it  seems  exaggerated  when  the  Tal- 
mud states  that  there  were  400  elementary  schools  in 
Bechar,  each  having  400  teachers  witfk  400  children  each 
{Gi/tWy  58  b),  and  that  there  were  1000  pupils  in  the 
house  of  the  father  of  Rabban  Simeon  ben -Gamaliel 
who  were  instructed  in  the  Thora,  or  law,  and  in  the 
Greek  {Bahit  Kama^  83  a),  it  is  certain  that  the  number 
of  schools,  teachers,  and  pupils  roust  have  been  large 
in  every  great  place.  Maimonides  thus  describes  the 
school :  "  The  teacher  sat  at  the  head,  and  the  pupils 
surroimded  him,  as  the  crown  the  head,  so  that  every 
one  could  see  the  teacher  and  hear  his  words.  The 
teacher  did  not  sit  on  a  chair  while  the  pupils  sat  on 
the  ground,  but  all  either  sat  on  chairs  or  on  the  ground. 
Formerly  it  was  customary  for  the  teacher  to  sit  and 
the  pupil  to  stand ;  but  shortly  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  it  was  so  arranged  that  both  the  teacher 
and  scholar  sat"  (Jad  Hachmaka  11.  T.  T,  iii,  2).  No 
unmarried  person  could  teach  (Kuidvsh,  82  b),  and  no 
choleric  person  could  be  a  teacher  (A  hofky  ii,  7).  The 
teacher  was  to  be  respected  by  the  pupil :  yea,  the  latter 
was  expected  to  show  him  greater  respect  than  his  own 
father,  and  to  entertain  for  him  a  warmer  attachment 
(Abotk^  iv,  16;  Pesachim,  22  b;  Snhbitth,  119  b;  Hora- 
yothj  13  a;  Babtt  Metsui,  83  a).  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  teacher  wai>,  both  by  word  and  example,  to  incite  his 
pupils  to  ever}ahing  good  and  noble;  he  was  to  endeav- 
or to  secure  the  oonHdence,  the  respect,  and  the  affection, 
both  of  parents  and  children ;  the  latter  he  was  to  treat 
rather  with  kindness  than  with  rigor.  As  to  the  objects 
the  teacher  had  to  teach,  the  national  literature  of  the 
people  was  the  main  object.  As  soon  as  the  child  could 
read,  the  teacher  commenced  reading  Leviticus  or  To- 
rath  Cohanim,  and  the  reason  why  this  book  was  to  be 
read  first  was  because  the  little  ones  are  innocent  and 
pure,  and  the  sacrifices  symbolize  purity,  therefore  **  let 
the  pure  ones  come  and  study  the  law  of  restoring  puri- 
ty by  the  sacrifice"  (  Vayikra  Rabbn,  §  vii).  The  cur- 
riculum in  the  study  of  the  law  being  fininhed,  that  of 
the  Mishna  began,  to  be  followed  by  that  of  the  Gema- 
ra;  the  latter,  however,  belonged  to  the  higher  schools. 
Besides  the  national  literature,  languages  were  also 
taught,  especially  the  Greek.  Thus  we  read  of  Rabbi, 
who  said,  "  What  is  the  use  of  the  Syriac  language  in 
Palestine?  Let  any  one  study  either  the  Hebrew  or 
the  Greek"  {Gittiv]  28  b;  Sofah.  49  a;  Baba  Kama, 
82  b).  Besides  the  linguistic  studies,  they  also  studied 
astronomy,  mathematics,  and  natural  sciences.  It  seems 
that  gymnastic  exercises  also  originally  belonged  to  the 
curriculum,  but  were  afterwards  interdicted  as  leading 
to  dangerous  contact  and  assimilation  with  heathens 
{A  boda  Zara,  18  b).  Beating,  if  necessary,  with  a  strap, 
never  with  a  rod,  was  to  be  the  principal  means  of  cor- 
rection; and  an  instance  is  mentioned  where  a  teacher 
was  deposed  for  too  great  severity.  The  alphabet  was 
taught  by  drawing  the  letters  on  a  board  till  the  chil- 
dren remembered  them.  In  reading,  well -corrected 
books  were  to  be  used,  and  the  child  was  to  |)oint  to  the 
words  as  he  spelled  them.  The  teacher  was  to  make 
the  lesson  as  plain  as  possible,  and  not  to  lose  patience 
if  it  was  not  immediately  understood.  It  was  one  of 
the  principal  duties  of  an  instructor  of  youth  to  impress 
upon  their  minds  and  hearts  the  lessons  of  morality  and 
chastity.  To  acquire  fluency,  pupils  were  to  read  aloud, 
and  certain  mnemonic  rules  were  devised  to  facilitate 
the  committing  to  memory.  The  number  of  hours 
during  which  junior  classes  were  to  be  kept  in  school 
was  limited.  As  the  close  air  of  the  schoolroom  might 
prove  detrimental  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  schools 
were  clf»se<i  between  ten  o'clock  A.M.  and  three  P.M. 
For  similar  reasons  school-hours  were  limited  to  four 
hours  a  day  during  the  period  from  the  17th  Thamus 
to  the  9th  Ab,  and  the  teacher  forbidden  to  chastise  his 
pupils  during  these  months.  The  paramount  impor- 
tance which  public  instruction  had  assumed  in  the  life 
of  the  nation,  we  can  see  from  sayings  like  those  above 
cited:  "Jerusalem  was  destroved  because  the  instruc- 


tion of  the  young  was  neglected"  {Sahbatk,  119  b);**  The 
world  is  only  saved  by  the  breath  of  the  school-children'' 
(ibid,) :  "  A  town  in  which  there  is  no  school  most  per- 
ish" (ibid.).  The  higher  schools,  or  **  kallahs^"  met  dur- 
ing certain  months  in  the  year  only.  Three  weeks 
before  the  term,  the  dean  prepared  the  students  for  the 
lectures  to  be  delivered  by  the  rector :  and  so  arduous  be* 
came  the  task,  as  the  number  of  the  disciples  increased, 
that  in  time  no  less  than  seven  deans  had  to  be  appoint- 
ed. Yet  the  mode  of  teaching  was  not  that  of  our  mod- 
em universities.  The  professors  did  not  deliver  lectures 
which  the  disciples,  like  the  student  in  Fautf^  could 
"  comfortably  take  home  in  black  and  white.**  Here  sD 
was  life,  movement,  debate.  Question  was  met  by  coun- 
ter-question ;  answers  were  given  wrapped  up  in  alle- 
gories or  parables;  the  inquirer  was  led  to  deduce  the 
questionable  point  for  himself  by  analogy — the  nearest 
approach  to  the  Socratic  method.  The  New  TesL  fur- 
nishes many  specimens  of  this  method  of  instructkm. 
The  ^Ttent  of  instruction  imparted  in  these  schools  em- 
braced almost  all  sciences  preserved  in  the  Talmud.  An 
important  part  of  education,  as  we  shall  more  particnlar- 
ly  see  below,  was  the  learning  of  a  trade.  Thus  we  find 
among  the  most  celebrated  *^  doctors"  tentroakeis,  san- 
dalmakers,  weavers,  carpenters,  tanners,  bakers,  cooks. 

Besides  the  elementary  schools,  which  were  chiefly 
intended  for  popular  education,  there  were,  as  already  in- 
timated, also  superior  colleges,  at  first  confined  to  Jeru- 
salem, under  the  management  of  the  presidents  and  vice- 
presidents  of  the  Sanhedrim,  the  Sophfrvn,  or  "  scribes" 
and  "  doctors,"  as  they  are  called  in  the  New  Test.,  and 
members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  who  made  it  one  of  thrir 
principal  objects  to  train  young  men  destined  to  become 
the  teachers  and  judges  of  Israel,  and  the  bearers  of  *^  the 
traditions  of  the  fathers"  (A  both,  i,  1).  Gradually  these 
academies  were  multiplied  in  the  metropolis,  and  spread 
over  all  the  countries  where  the  Jews  resided.  Akteira, 
Lydda,  Ushach,  Sepphoris,  Tiberias,  J  a  bne,  Nares,  Nahtr- 
dea,  Machuza,  Selki,  Shakan-Zib  (El-Sib),  Pumbaditha, 
Sora,  and  Alexandria,  in  the  process  of  time,  became  dis- 
tinguished for  their  seats  of  learning.  The  following  are 
the  presidents  and  vice-presidents  of  the  colleges  wbicb 
were  the  depositories  of  the  traditions  of  the  fathers  and 
the  supreme  arbiters  in  the  sphere  of  morals  and  educa- 
tion, together  with  the  most  distinguished  masters  and 
disciples  under  each  presidency,  both  in  Palestine  and 
Babylon,  to  the  close  of  the  Talmud,  in  their  chronolog- 
ical order  (more  briefly  summarized  in  part  under  Pt^- 
BADITHA ;  Sora  ;  etc.) : 


Tux  Tahaim  Erocn. 


&0. 


Simon  the  Jnst  or  Pious, 


soo 

Antff^ouus  of  Soho 90O-1TO 

(Jose  ben-Joescr  of  Zereda,  and 
**  I  Jose  ben-Jochanan  of  Jemonlero,  the  first  pair,  170^140 

I,  ( Jehoshnnh  ben-Perachja,  and 

^  \ Natal  of  Aral)ela 140-110 

.   (Simon  ben-Sbetacb,  tboir  pupil,  and 

*  t  Jehndnh  beu-Tabai 110^ 

^  (Sheroajn,  and 

"  \Abtallon 


96-» 


Uillel  I,  the  Great,  the  Babylonian,  in  whose 
ftimily  the  presidency  became  heredftaT  for 
fifteen  generations  (a.d.  1(MI5).  Be  was 
first  with  Menachem  and  then  with  Sham- 
mnf,  who  founded  a  t«eparate  school.  ..r.o.  SO>a.i>.  10 

The  former  was  designnied  the  tiehool  qf  Bil- 
let,  which  had  eighty  diM:iple«>,  called  tht 
flders  qf  the  funue  of  Hillel^  among  whom 
wei-e  Jonathan  hen-Uziel  the  Turgumist, 
Dosciii  ben-Harcbinai>,  Jonathan  his  brother, 
and  Jochiinnn  ben-Znkkai;  while  the  latter 
was  denonifnnted  the  aehool  qf  Shammai, 
the  imnjedlate  disciples  or  elrien*  of  which 
were  Bsba  ben-Bnta,  Dotal  of  Storae,  and 
Zadok,  the'  or!;;hiator  of  the  Zealots.  aj>, 

Simon  ben-Hillel  1 10-30 

Onmaliel  1,  ben-Simon  I,  called  Ha-Zaken  the 
elder ,  the  teacher  of  the  apostle  Pan  1 9MS0 

Simon  II,  ben-GamaKel  I fiO-IO 

Jochauan  ben-Zakkal,  founder  of  the  school 
of  Jabne  or  Jamnia 68-^ 
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Oamiliel  II,  of  Jabne,  ben-SImon  II,  and  Eleozar 
ben  -  AzarUh,  who  was  for  a  little  time  presi- 
dent Id  ibe  place  of  GamalleL  Here  are  to  be 
meoUoned  Bliezer  bea^HTrkanna,  brother-in- 
law  of  Oamaliel,  and  foauder  of  the  school  at 
Lydda,  which  contlnned  the  only  seat  of  lenm- 
faif  in  Soathem  Jodca  for  several  centaries: 
Joahoa  ben-Chauaqia,  who  established  a  school 
at  BeldlD,  in  the  ralley  between  Jabne  and  Lyd- 
da :  Ismael  ben-BHesn.  the  founder  of  the  school 
known  by  the  name  Be-R.  Ismael ;  Aqnila,  the 
translator  of  the  Bible :  R.  Dai,  R.  Challphta,  Bar- 
Cochbo,the  falseMesslah 80-llC 

Siaioo  n,  ben-Oamaliel  n,  and  R.  Nathan,  vlce- 
presideDt,  author  of  the  Mishna  or  Tosiphta 
which  f^oes  by  his  name,  and  of  a  commeutarr 
oa  A  boUL  The  distingnished  men  of  this  presi- 
dent are,  R.  Jndah  ben-I]ai,of  Ushah :  R.  Jose 
beo-Chalipbta,  of  Sepphoris,  author  of  the  his- 
tory called  Seder  Olam:  R.  Jochanan,  of  Alexan- 
dria; R.  Simon  ben-Jt>chai.  of  Galilee,  the  re- 
puted ori^nator  of  the  Cabala  and  author  of 
the  far-Camed  ZoAar 140-163 

Jehttdah  I,  the  Holy,  Ha-Nasi,  1)en-Slmon  III,  ed- 
itor of  the  Mishna,  and  called  Babbi.  Ills  cele- 
brated disciples,  who  also  became  heads  of 
schools,  were  called  eemUTmuUmt  and  perfected 
their  master's  work,  the  Mishna.  These  were 
B.  Janai,  whose  school  was  at  Akbara ;  R.  Chl- 
Ja=AchiU:  UshiO*  the  elder,  suraamed  **the 
fkther  of  the  Mishna  ;*'  and  Abba  Areka,  sur- 
BasEMri  Rah,  the  founder  of  the  school  at  Pnm- 
badita. 1«3-103 

GamaHel  Ifl,  ben-Jehudah  I,  in  whose  presidency 
the  con^e  was  transferred  from  Jabne  to  Tibe- 
rias.   l»S-220 


Babylon, 

Nnhardea,  the  centre  of  learning  since  the  Baby- 
lonian exile,  and  the  seat  of  Qie  rector-general 
of  nil  the  Babylonian  colleges.  It  was  destroy- 
ed throagh  the  adTentnrer  Papa  beu-Nazar,  m 
the  year  ▲.!>.  259. 


A.I>. 


R.  Chanina,  nephew  of  R.  Josnab,  formed  a  col- 
lege in  Nachor-Pacor,  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Nahardea,  of  which  he  became  president ;  and 
R.  Mechauja  or  Achija  was  vice-president 188-140 


R.  Shila  was  the  rector-general  at  Nahnrdea :  R. 
Nathan,  the  last  Tana,  and  R.  Chija  were  both 
educated  here.  Abba  Arcka,  who  also  was  a 
Btndent  here  and  afterwards  went  to  Palestine 
to  finish  his  studies  under  Jehndah  1,  bronght 
with  him  on  his  first  return  to  Babylon  (a.d.  1»>) 
the  complete  Mbhna  of  his  master. clr.  140-100 


Samuel  the  astronomer,  also  called  Mar-Samuel, 
Arioch,  and  Jarchini,  succeeded  R.  Shila  as  rec- 
tor of  the  college  atNahardea. 100-247 


Tnc  AiiORAiM  ErooH. 


/efaadah  IL  ben-Simon  m,  also  called  AabM,  the 
teacher  of  Origeu.  The  teachers  of  this  period 
were,  R.  Chaninah,  the  most  distinguished  dls- 
dple  of  Jehudah  I,  who  founded  a  school  at  Sep- 
phoris;  R.  Simlai,  the  celebrated  Haggadlst, 
who  reduced  the  law  of  Moses  to  618  command- 
■lents:  R.  Joee  of  Maon ;  R.  Chnggai,  R.  Jehu- 
dah ben-Nachmani,  etc 820-270 


Abba  Areka,  sumnroed  Baby  having  retamed  to 
his  native  place  a  second  time,  founded  a  school 
at  Sora,  which  maintained  its  celebrity  for  near- 
ly 800  years,  and  which  attracted  about  1200  stu- 
dents in  the  lifetime  of  its  founder.  He  was  the 
president  of  it  twenty-eight  years 219-M7 


Samuel  Jarchini,  rector  of  the  college  at  Nahar- 
dea,  is  elected  rector-general  of  all  the  schools 
in  Babylon 847-207 

R.  Hana  became  rector-general.  He  had  only  800 
students,  as,  during  bis  rectorate,  R.  Jehudah 
ben-Jecheskel  founded  a  school  at  Pumbaditha, 
and  R.  Chasda  founded  another  school  at  Sora, 
which  attracted  many  of  his  disciples.  Nahar- 
dea  Is  destroyed  (280):  the  students  emigrate 
into  Uie  neighborhood  of  the  Tigris  and  found 
a  school 257-207 


A.I». 


SotXL 


A.D. 


Oamaliel  TV,  ben-Jehndah  II.  870-800    Cbasda  of  Kaphri,  founder  of 
Jehudah  m,  ben-Gamaliel  IV,  800-808       this  school,  la  rector 293-309 


HiHd  IT,  ben -Jehudah  III, 
Intn^hMed  the  new  calen- 
dar, and  is  said  by  Bpiphani- 
Bs  to  have  embraced  Chris- 
tianity. The  distinguished 
teachers  of  this  period  were 
R.  Josa,  R.  Joee,  and  Tftn- 
chuma  ben -Abba,  the  re- 
nowned Hnggndist  and  re- 
lied author  of  the  Midrath 


Rahba  ben-Hnna,  succeeded 
Chasda  to  the  rectory,  and 
when  he  died  the  college 
was  without  a  rector  for 
nearly  fifty  years 800-320 


880-860 


IX— Ee 


Pumbaditha,  a.d. 

R.  Jehudah  ben  -  Jesheskol, 
founder  of  the  school  at 
Pumbaditha,  is  elected  rec- 
tcM'- general  of  all  the  col- 
leges, and  officiates  two 
years 297-299 

Chasda  of  Kaphri,  founderand 
rector  of  the  school  at  Sora, 
is  elected  rector-general....  299-809 

Rabba  ben-Nachmani,  who 
succeeded  Chasda,  revived 
the  college  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  obtained  1200  stu- 
dents   809-830 

Joseph  ben-ChlJa  the  blind. 
He  translated  the  prophets 
ofthe  Old  Test  iutoChaldee  830-838 

Abaji  ben-Cailll,  sumamed 
Nachmani,  the  nephew  of 
Rabba,  succeeded  R.  Joseph 
the  blind. 883-888 

Rabba  ben-Joseph,  ben-Oha- 
ma.  who  founded  the  school 
at  Machuza,  was  elected  rec- 
tor after  Abaji 888-858 

Nachman  ben-Isaac  held  the 
rectorate  four  years 862-306 
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OaraaHelV.ben-HiUelU.  The 
teachers  of  tbifl  period  were 
B.  Jeremiaht  R.  Jacob  ben- 
Abnn,  eic SC5-8S6 

Jebadah  IV,  bea-Gamaliel  Y. .  SSIMOO 


Gamaliel  the  last  (n^^ra), 
ben-Jebndab  IV. 400-425 


Sora—eontinued, 

Ashl  1)eii-Slinait  enrDamed 
Habbnn  (oitr  teachtr)^  resas- 
citated  the  college  of  Sora, 
and  was  its  rector  flfly-two 
years,  doriug  which  time 
seyen  rectors  died  in  Pam« 
baditha.  Ashl  immortalized 
his  name  by  collecting  the 
Babylonian  Talmud 


A.V. 


862-42T 


R.  Jemar,  or  Mar-Jemar  (con- 
tracted Maremar),  encceed- 
ed  It  Asbi  as  rector  of  the 
college,  and  officiated  about 
tlve  years 42T-4S3 

R.  Idi  ben-Abin,  a  disciple  of 
R.  Ashl,  officiated  as  rector 
for  twenty  years 438-452 

B.  Nachman  ben-Hnna. 452-456 

Mar  bar-R.  Ashl,  who  contin- 
ned  collecting  the  Talmud, 
which  his  father  began 465-4G3 

Rabba  Tnsph an .  8ora.  where 
one  of  the  oldest  Jewish  uni- 
versities stood,  was  now  de- 
stroyed  by  the  Persian  king 
Firux. 408-474 

Rabin  a  IT,  who,  with  R.  Jnse 
and  bis  colleagues,  complet- 
ed theTalmu£ 46S-540 


PtanJbadUha-^eontinued. 

A.a 

R.  Charaa  of  Nabardeo,  Nacb- 

mani^s  successor,  held  the 

rectorate  nineteen  years...  3S6-i77 

R.  Zebld  ben-UshiO& 877-185 

R.  Dlml  bcn-Chlnena  of  Na- 
hardea 3S5-8S 

Raphrem  ben-Papa 8SS-40i 

R.  Kahana.  The  celebrated 
men  of  thin  period  were 
Mar-Sutra,  Pheinntt  ben-Na- 
thou,  etc 400^11 

Mar-Sutra. 411-414 

R.  Asha  ben-Raba. 414-419 

R.GebihaofBe-KatU 419-433 


Rephremll 43S-4a 

R.Rachamai 443-456 

R.  Sama  ben-Raba 4S4M71 


R.  Jose. •.*..•* •< 

R.  Samuel  ben-Abahn. 


471-M5 


At  first  the  organization  of  these  schools  or  colleges 
was  very  simple.  Besides  the  president  or  rector,  who 
was  the  chief  teacher,  and  an  assistant,  there  were  no 
offices  or  ranks.  Gradually,  however,  superior  and  sub- 
ordinate ranks  involuntarily  developed  themselves,  and 
ultimately  assumed  the  following  form:  The  college, 
which  met  during  certain  months  of  the  year,  and  was 
generally  called  Mdhiba  (5<!5^n3),  seat  of  learning j  was 
presided  over  by  the  chief  rabbi,  who  was  called  IU»h' 
meihiba  (tKy^niQ  U72(^),  and  was  elected  by  the  school. 
Next  to  this  Resh-meihiba  or  rector  came  the  Resh-hal- 
la  (libs  i:7i<")),  the  chief  of  the  assembly^  whose  office  it 
was  to  expound  or  simplify  to  the  students,  during  the 
first  three  weeks  of  the  session,  the  theme  upon  which 
the  rector  had  determined  to  lecture.  In  later  times 
there  were  seven  Rashe-kcUloth  (mbs  ^C5<"i),  such  in- 
terpreters, composed  of  the  associates  (d*^*i2n)  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Sanhedrim,  varying  in  rank.  The  president 
or  teacher  occupied  a  raised  seat,  the  interpreters  sat 
next  to  the  rector  on  lower  seats,  while  the  disciples  sat 
below  them  at  the  feet  of  their  teachers  (Acts  xii,  8). 

The  mode  in  which  instruction  -was  commtmicated 
was  chiefly  catechetical.  After  the  master  had  deliver- 
ed his  dictum  or  theme,  the  disciples  in  turn  asked  differ- 
ent questions  (Luke  ii,  46),  which  he  frequently  answer- 
ed by  parables  or  counter-questions,  a  line  of  conduct 
also  pursued  by  Christ  in  accordance  with  the  custom 
of  the  time  (comp.  Bfatt.  xxii,  17-22;  Luke  xx,  2-4, 
etc).  Sometimes  the  teacher  introduced  the  subject 
by  simply  asking  a  question  connected  with  the  theme 
he  proposed  to  propound;  the  replies  given  by  the 
different  disciples  constituted  the  discussion,  which  the 
master  at  last  terminated  by  declaring  which  of  the 
answers  was  the  most  appropriate.  Thus  R.  Jochanan 
ben-Zakkai  (B.C.  80),  on  one  occasion,  wanted  to  inform 
his  disciples  what  was  the  most  desirable  thing  for  man 
to  get.  He  then  asked  them, "  What  is  the  best  thing 
for  man  to  possess?"  One  replied,  "a  kind  nature;"  an- 
other, "a  good  companion ;"  another,  **a  good  neighbor;" 
another,  "the  power  to  foresee  consequences;"  while  R. 
Eleazer  said  "  a  good  heart."    Whereupon  K.  Jochanan 


remarked,  "  I  prefer  R.  £leazer*s  answer  to  yoans  fat 
in  it  all  your  answers  are  comprehended"  (.4  both,  ii,  9). 
Who  is  not  reminded  thereby  of  the  questions  put  by 
the  Saviour  to  bis  disciples  in  Mark  viii,  27-30? 

Allegories,  riddles,  stories,  etc,  formed  another  chan- 
nel whereby  instruction  was  communicated  in  these 
schools.  The  oppressive  heat  of  the  Eastern  climate, 
which  was  especially  felt  in  the  crowded  coUege,  where, 
as  we  have  seen,  twelve  hundred  disciples  were  some- 
times present,  tended  to  make  the  studenta  drowsy  when 
a  hard  subject  was  discussed.  The  wise  teacher,  there- 
fore, when  he  perceived  that  the  attention  began  to  flag, 
at  once  introduced  a  merry  anecdote  or  a  monstrous 
story,  or  propounded  a  ludicrous  riddle,  which  inoine- 
diat^ly  aroused  the  disciples  and  enabled  the  master  to 
go  on  with  his  theme.  Hence  the  abundance  of  both 
sublime  and  ridiculous  parables  and  stories  dispersed 
throughout  the  Talmud  and  Midrashim  which  record 
these  lectures;  and  hence,  also,  the  parabolic  mode  of 
teaching  adopted  by  our  Saviour. 

The  extent  of  insLntction,  or  what  constitnled  educa- 
tion in  these  schools,  can  hardly  be  defined.  An  unbi- 
assed reader  will  see  from  a  most  cursory  glance  at  any 
of  the  discussions  recorded  in  the  Talmud  that  all  man- 
ner of  subjects  were  brought  forward  in  these  colleges. 
Theology,  philosophy,  jurisprudence,  astronomy,  astrolo- 
gy, medicine,  botany,  geography,  arithmetic,  architect- 
ure, were  all  themes  which  alteniately  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  masters  and  disciples.  In  fact,  the  Talmud, 
which  has  preserved^he  topics  discussed  in  the  o^lcges, 
is  an  encyclopiedia  of  all  the  sciences  of  that  time,  and 
shows  that  in  many  departments  of  science  these  Jew- 
ish teachers  have  anticipated  modem  diacoveriesi  It 
would  require  far  more  space  than  the  limits  of  this  ar- 
ticle allow  to  quote  instances  in  confirmation  of  this;  we 
can  therefore  only  refer  the  reader  to  the  treatises  quot- 
ed below. 

Besides  the  abstruse  theological  and  scientific  sub- 
jects, etiquette  occupied  a  prominent  part  in  the  lect- 
ures of  the  college,  and  was  regarded  as  forming  an  es- 
sential part  of  education.  The  most  minute  directions 
are  given  as  to  the  behavior  of  students  towards  their 
parents,  their  teachers,  their  superiors  in  age  or  rank. 
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Every  one  met  in  the  street  mast  be  saluted  (^4  hotkj  iv, 
10).  Not  to  respond  to  a  salutation  is  characterized  as 
committiDg  a  robbery  (Berach,  6  b).  An  ordinary  man 
is  to  be  saluted  with  the  words, "  Peace  be  with  thee  V* 
a  teacher,  *'  Peace  be  with  thee,  my  teacher  and  my  mas- 
ter r  (Rashi  on  Berach,  27  b) ;  and  a  king,  "  Peace  be 
with  thee,  my  king !  peace !"  (Gt^/tn,  62  a).  Salutations 
in  the  house  of  prayer  arc  not  allowed  (Derech  ErttZy  10). 
One  must  rise  before  a  learned  man  {Kethuboth,  103  b), 
and  before  the  hoary  head,  even  if  he  be  a  non-Israelite 
{KiddMih.  83  b).  When  three  persona  walk  together, 
the  superior  is  to  walk  in  the  middle  {Erub.  54  b) ;  the 
teacher  must  always  be  on  the  right  of  the  pupil  in 
walking  (Yoma,  87  a).  One  must  not  leave  a  friend 
without  asking  his  permission  {Derech  Ereiz,  2) ;  when 
leaving  one^s  teacher  the  disciple  must  say, "  I  am  dis- 
mined  f  whereupon  the  response  is,  **  Depart  in  peace !" 
{Beraek  6^  a).  Never  enter  a  house  suddenly  and  with- 
out notice  (Kethuloth,  62  b);  nor  sit  down  before  the 
superior  has  seated  himself  (Jerus.  Kethuboth,  25) ;  nor 
lean  in  the  company  of  superiors  {Derech  EretZy  §  vi). 
"Seven  things  are  seen  in  the  conduct  of  an  educated 
nan,  and  seven  in  the  behavior  of  an  uneducated  per- 
son: 1.  An  educated  man  will  be  quiet  in  the  presence 
of  one  more  educated  than  himself;  2.  Will  not  intcr- 
npt  any  one  speaking;  3.  Will  not  give  a  hasty  reply ; 
4.  Will  ask  appropriate  questions;  5.  Will  give  suitable 
answers;  6.  Will  answer  the  first  thing  first,  and  the 
lait  thing  last;  and  7.  Will  candidly  say  when  he  does 
not  know  anything.  The  reverse  of  these  things  will 
be  seen  in  the  uneducated**  {Aboth^  v,  10). 

Another  most  essential  part  of  education  was  the 
learning  of  a  trade.  Thus  K.  Gamaliel  declares, "  learn- 
ing, no  matter  of  what  kind,  if  unaccompanied  by  a 
trade,  ends  in  nothing  and  leads  to  sin**  {Aboth^  ii,  2). 
R. Jodah  ben-Dai, called  "the  wise,**  "the  first  orator,** 
had  a  trade,  and  nsed  to  say, "  labor  honors  the  laborer'* 
(AVdin'ai,  49  b).  R.  Ismael,  the  great  astronomer  and 
powerful  opponent  of  Gamaliel  II,  was  a  needle-maker 
(Jems.  Berach,  iv,  1);  R.  Jose  ben-Chalaphta,  of  Sep- 
phoris,  was  a  tanner  (Sabbaih^  49  b).  These  rabbins, 
like  the  apostle  Paul,  gloried  in  the  fact  that  they  could 
maintain  themselves  and  teach  independently  of  pay- 
ment, and  hence  took  a  pride  in  their  respective  trades, 
which  were  attached  to  their  names,  viz.,  rabbi  Jocha- 
nan,  the  shoemaker;  rabbi  Simon,  the  weaver;  rabbi 
Joseph,  the  carpenter.  This  will  account  for  the  appar- 
ent anomaly  that  the  apostle  Paul,  a  thorough  student, 
should  have  been  a  tent-maker. 

Though  female  education  was  necessarily  limited,  ow- 
ing to  the  position  which  women  occupied  in  the  East, 
yet  it  most  not  be  supposed  that  it  was  altogether  neg- 
lected. The  fact  that  mothers  had  to  take  part  in  the 
education  of  their  children  would  of  itself  show  that 
their  own  education  must  have  been  attended  to.  We 
are,  however,  not  confined  to  this  inference.  The  81st 
chapter  of  Prorerbs  gives  us  a  description  of  what  was 
the  edocation  of  a  woman  and  a  housewife  in  the  Old 
Test.  In  the  Talmud  we  find  the  daughters  of  R.  Sam- 
uel were  even  first-rate  students  of  the  Halacha  {Kethu" 
hotkf  33  a ;  Jems,  ibid,  ii,  6) .  K.  Jochanan  ben-Napucha 
not  oolj  urges  the  study  of  Greek  as  a  necessary  part 
of  a  man's  education,  but  recommends  it  also  for  women 
as  a  denrable  accomplishment  (Jems.  Sota,  s.  f.).  To 
*bow  the  desirableness  of  uniting  with  Hebrew  the 
itudy  of  Gre^  this  celebrated  rabbi,  in  accordance  with 
the  ancient  pnictice,  illustrates  it  by  a  passage  of  Scripts 
are(6eo.iXf28):  "  Because  the  two  sons  of  Noah,  Shem 
aad  Japbetli,  onitedljr  covered  the  nakedness  of  their 
iatber  with  one  garment ;  Shem  (representing  the  Jews) 
obtained  the  fringed  garment,  the  Taiiih ;  Japheth  (rep- 
resenting the  Greeks)  got  the  philosopher's  garment, 
le,PaBiitm"  which  ought  to  be  united  again  {Midrash 
RiMa  [Gen.  xxxvi]).  Hence  R.  Abbahu  was  not  only 
him^lf  a  ooosummate  Greek  scholar,  but  had  his  daugh- 
ter instructed  in  this  classical  language,  rince  he  regard- 
ed it  as  neeessary  to  a  good  female  education,  and  quot- 


ed R.  Jochanan  as  an  authority  upon  this  subject  (Je- 
ms. SabbcUhf  iii,  1 ;  SotOj  s.  f.). 

y.  Literature. — The  best  works  upon  this  subject  are 
the  Talmud  and  Midrashim ;  but  as  these  are  not  genei^ 
ally  accessible,  we  mention  the  masterly  works  of  Zunz, 
Die  gottetdieuMtlichen  VortrSge  der  Juden  (Berlin,  1882) ; 
Frankel,  Der  gerichtUche  Beweia  (ibid.  1846) ;  Monat$' 
tchr\fty  i,  509,  etc;  Wunderbar,  Biblisch-Uilmudisehe 
Median  (Riga  and  Leips.  1850-^);  Lewysohn,  Die 
Zoologie  des  Talmud$  ( Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1858); 
Gr&tz,  Geschichte  der  Juden,  vols,  iii  and  iv ;  Ben-Cha- 
naw;a,i,417, 460,612;  ii, 66, 167, 210, 258;  iii, 589;  Eders- 
heim,  Bistory  of  the  Jewish  Nation,  p.  297  sq. ;  SchUrer, 
Lehrbuch  der  neutestamentUchen  Zeitgeschichte,  p.  466  sq. ; 
Hartmann, Die enge  Verbindung  desA.T. mit  dem Neuen, 
p.  877-384;  Gfrtirer,  Jahrhundert  de$  HeUs,  i,  156-192; 
Van  Gelder,  Die  Volkstchule  des  jOdiscken  A  Itherfhums 
nach  tahnudischen  und  rabbinitehen  Quellen  (BerL  1872) ; 
Marcus,  Zur  Schul-Pddagogik  des  Talmud  (ibid.  1866). 

There  are  numerous  monographs  on  the  subject: 
Held,  De  Jud,  Scholis  (Norimb.  1664);  Heubner,  De 
A  cademiis  Jlebneor.  (Vitemb.  1708) ;  Lund,  De  Scholis 
et  A  cademiis  Beb.  (Upsal.  1707);  Reineccius,  De  Scholis 
//e5r.  (Weissenb.  1722) ;  Sennert,  De  SdioUs  et  A  cademiis 
ffebr,  in  his  I/eptas  JCxercit,  (Vitemb.  1657) ;  Sgambalo, 
De  Acad,  Jud.  (Neap.  1708);  Weisner,  De  Scholis  et 
A  cademiis  Ilebr.  (Ueidelb.  1782) ;  Zom,  De  Scholis  Jud, 
(Sedin.  1716);  and  others  cited  by  Yolbeding,  Index 
Program,  p.  188.  On  the  Schools  of  the  Prophets: 
Heraig,  Von  den  Schulen  d.  Proph.  (Brc^  1777) ;  Winck- 
ler,  Vwdieatio  Seholoi  Samuelis  (Hildesh.  1754) ;  Silber- 
rod,  De  Propheiarum  FUiis  (Jen.  1710).  See  Pbofiiets, 
Schools  of. 

SCHOOLS,  Parish*    See  Parish  Schools. 

SCHOOLS,  SiNG»o.  The  high  estimation  in  which 
singers  were  held  in  the  ancient  Church  appears  from 
the  institution  of  schools  for  their  instmction  and  train- 
ing, and  the  great  attention  which  was  paid  to  these 
schools  and  their  presidents.  Such  schools  were  estab- 
lished as  early  as  the  6th  century,  and  became  common 
in  various  poorts  of  Europe,  particularly  in  France  and 
Germany.  The  most  celebrated  was  that  founded  at 
Rome  by  Gregory  the  Great,  which  was  the  model  of 
manv  others  afterwards  established.  From  these  schools 
originated  the  famous  Gregorian  chant,  a  plain  system 
of  church  music,  which  the  choir  and  people  sang  in 
unison.  The  prior  or  principal  of  these  schools  was  a 
man  of  considerable  dignity  and  influence  in  the  Church* 
The  name  of  this  ofiScer  at  Rome  was  archicanior  eccle* 
sim  Rofiuma,  and  elsewhere  primiceiius  (or  prior)  schola 
cantorum.  See  Coleman,  Christ,  A  ntiq,  p.  124 ;  Riddle, 
Christ.  A  ntiq.  p.  807.     See  Singing. 

Sohoonmaker,  Henricus,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed 
minister,  was  bom  at  Rochester,  Ulster  O).,  N.  Y.,  in 
1739.  He  was  converted  early  in  life  under  the  minis- 
try of  the  Rev.  Henricus  Frelinghuysen,  and  studied 
theology  with  the  Rev.  John  H.  Goetschius,  who  be- 
came his  father-in-law.  Dr.  Schoonmaker  was  one  of 
the  first  ministers  of  the  Reformed  Church  who  were 
licensed  by  the  ccetus,  independently  of  the  Church  in 
Holland.  He  was  called  immediately  (1768)  to  the 
churches  of  Poughkeepsie  and  FishkiU.  When  the 
ministers  arrived  to  ordain  him,  they  found  the  church 
doors  barred  against  them  by  the  Conferentie  party, 
and  the  service  was  conducted  under  the  shade  of  a 
large  tree  in  a  wagon,  in  which  upon  his  knees  the  can- 
didate took  his  vows  in  presence  of  a  large  congrega- 
tion. A  ministry  thus  begun  was  not  likely  to  be  fmit- 
less.  His  labors  were  greatly  blessed,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  to  which  he  was  constantly  exposed.  In 
1774  be  removed  to  Acquackanonck  (now  Passaic), 
N.  J.,  and  subsequently  gave  a  portion  of  his  services  to 
the  neighboring  church  of  Toteroo  (now  Paterson).  In 
1816  he  resigned  his  charge,  and  died  in  1820,  haWng 
sur\-ived  nearly  all  of  his  contemporaries.  His  grateful 
people  continued  his  salary  for  life.    He  was  the  last 
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but  one  of  the  old  Dutch  clergy  who  preached  only  in 
the  language  of  Holland.  Dr.  Livingston  pronounced 
faim  the  most  eloquent  preacher  in  that  tongue  whom  he 
had  ever  heard  in  this  country.  He  was  always  popu- 
lar in  the  pulpit,  and  his  style  was  nervous,  eloquent, 
and  powerfuL  His  life  was  blameless,  and  his  mini»- 
try  of  over  half  a  century  was  full  of  good  fruits.  See 
Sprague,  Annalt  of  iJU  Amer.  Pu^;  Kip,  Hittoriecd 
Vitcourte.     (W.J.R.T.) 

Sohoonmaker,  Jacob,  D.D.,  a  son  of  the  fore- 
going, was  bom  May  11, 1777,  at  Acquackanonck  (now 
Passaic),  N.  J.  He  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in 
1799,  and  pursued  his  theological  studies  under  Drs. 
Solomon  Froeligh  and  John  H.  Livingston.  He  was 
licensed  in  1801,  and  the  next  year  became  the  pastor 
of  the  united  churches  of  Jamaica  and  Newtown,  L.  I. 
This  associate  relation  lasted  until  1849,  when  the 
Newtown  church  became  independent.  He  remained 
pastor  at  Jamaica  one  year  longer,  when  on  Aug.  6, 
1850,  he  preached  his  farewelf  sermon,  and  then  retired 
from  the  active  ministry  on  account  of  age  and  infirmi- 
ties.  He  died  April  10, 1852,  finishing  his  course  with 
joy.  Dr.  Schoonmaker  was  a  large,  portly  man,  with 
a  very  benevolent  countenance  and  a  sweet  savor  of 
cheerful  piety  in  his  whole  aspect  and  demeanor.  He 
was  dignified,  courteous,  discreet — a  faithful  preacher,  a 
devoted  pastor,  a  sound  evangelical  theologian  of  the 
Calvinistio  school — ^an  active  supporter  of  the  educa- 
tional  institutions  and  benevolent  agencies  of  theChurch, 
and  a  workman  who  needed  not  to  be  ashamed.  He 
was  a  father  among  his  people,  and,  while  cherishing  the 
most  profound  attachment  to  his  own  Church,  was  truly 
catholic  in  feeling  towards  all  who  love  Christ.  S^ 
Sprague, Atmaito/th€Amer,Pulpit,yol  ix.  (W. J.R.T.) 

Sohoonmaker,  Martinna,  a  minister  of  the 
(Dutch)  Reformed  Church,  was  bom  at  Rochester, 
Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1787.  He  studied  under  Goetschius 
and  Marinus,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1765.  His 
ministry  was  spent  on  Long  Island,  embracing  the 
churches  of  Brooklyn,  Flatbush,  New  Utrecht,  Flat- 
lands,  Bushwick,  and  Gravesend.  From  1765  to  1788 
Haricm  was  also  included  in  his  extensive  bishopric. 
All  of  these  have  long  been  separate  and  important 
churches.  His  labors  were  necessarily  very  aiduous, 
but  he  bore  them  with  untiring  aeal  and  energy  down 
to  his  old  age,  which  was  so  vigorous  that  at  fourscore 
his  sight,  hearing,  and  other  faculties  were  as  perfect  as 
in  former  years.  He  was  universally  bebved  and  re- 
vered, without  an  enemy,  and  yet  living  in  troublous 
times.  He  resided  at  Flatbush,  while  the  care  of  all  the 
churches  of  Kings  County  came  upon  him  daily.  Dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  war  he  was  an  ardent  patriot, 
and  it  is  related  that  on  his  personal  word  and  state- 
ment he  secured  from  the  Congress  in  session  at  Harlem 
the  release  of  a  person  who  was  suspected  and  impris- 
oned as  a  Tory.  He  preached  only  in  the  Holland  lan- 
guage. His  memory  is  held  in  high  esteem  as  one  of 
the  fathers  of  the  Church  and  a  relic  of  the  old  race  of 
venerable  Dutch  dominies.  He  died  in  1824.  See  Cor- 
win.  Manual  of  the  Reformed  Church,    (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

8oh5pl|  Joseph  W.,  a  Lutheran  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Chemnitz,  April  12, 1798,  and  died  July  15, 1831, 
at  Dresden.  He  published,  Die  symboluchen  BUcher  der 
evcmgditck-bUheruchen  Kirche,  deuttck  rnU  A  nmerhtngen 
und  Erkldrungeny  etc  (Leips.  1828, 2  vols.) :— Dte  Wider- 
Ugung  der  augAurgischen  Confunon^  etc.  (ibid.  1830): 
^Der  GeistUche  und  untere  Zeit  (Dresden,  1881).  See 
Zuchold,  BMotheca  TheoL  ii,  1173;  Winer,  Handbuch 
der  iheoiog.  Literatur,    (a  P.) 

SohotanOB,  Chktstiak,  a  Dutch  savant  and  his- 
torian, was  bora  at  Scheng,  near  Franeker,  Aug.  16, 
1608.  He  entered  the  Church,  and  in  1627  was  pastor 
in  his  native  village.  He  remained  there  till  1629, 
when  he  removed  to  Comjum,  where  he  spent  ten  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  became  professor  of  Greek  in 
"*te  Academy  of  Fcanekcr,  and  subsequently  added  ec- 


clesiastical histoiy  to  his  other  labors.  Hisdeat]i,wfaldi 
occurred  Nov.  12, 1671,  was  caused  by  extreme  oold  and 
exposure.  His  principal  works  are,  Ncta  ad  EvaagtHa 
et  Epistoias  (Leeuwarden,  1647,  12mo):~CW«cAcMt 
(Franeker,  16&d):^  Collegium  Miscelkmeorum  Tkeoh- 
gioorum  (ibid.  1654, 12mo)  i-^Beaekryving  van  Frialaad 
(Leeuwarden,  1656-64,  with  pUtea  and  maps):— BiUto- 
tkeca  Hittorim  Sacrm  F.  T,  (Franeker,  1662-64,  2  voIsl 
foL)  i—HectoM  DiepwUaiomm  Theologicantm  (ibid.  1664, 
4to) :— and  an  EcdenasHcal  and  Ciril  HitUnry  ofFriet- 
land  (down  to  1558).— Hoefer,  Nouv*  Biog,  oimirak^ux, 

Sohott,  Chrlatian  Heinxich,  a  German  doctor 
of  philoeopln%'was  bom  at  Schneeberg  in  1803,  and  died 
Bfay  1, 1840,  at  Boritz,  near  Meissen,  where  he  had  been 
pastor  since  1880.  He  published,  Bibliscke  Handameor- 
danz  (Leips.  1827)  :—Ziige  aus  dem  Leben  der  Ckrigta 
der  drei  ersten  Jahrhunderte  (ibid.  1829) : — Das  LAen 
unseret  Herm  u,  Heilandes  Jetu  Chritti  (ibid.  1830)  z— 
Ge$chichte  der  deutsd^  BibelSbersetzung  Martin  Lutkerg 
(ibid.1835).  See  Zuchold, ^tft/io/Aeca  TkeoL  ii,  1174aq.; 
Winer,  ffandbuch  der  theoL  Literatur,  i,  764.     (B.  P.) 

Schott,  Heinrich  Auguat,  an  eminent  German 
theologian  of  the  so-called  supematuralist  school,  was 
bom  at  Leipsic,  Dec  5,  1780,  and  died  Dec  29,  1835. 
He  began  his  university  studies  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  was  soon  distinguished  for  his  fine  Latin  style  and 
for  his  progress  in  theology.  Among  his  teachere  at 
Leipsic  were  Beck,  Platner,  Cams,  and  KeiL  In  1801 
he  began  to  give  lectures,  and  in  1803  he  became  one  of 
the  university  preachers.  His  edition  of  the  works  of 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  (1804)  gave  him  a  place  in 
the  world  of  learning;  still  more  so  his  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  with  Latin  translation  (Leip&  1805).  In 
1809  he  became  professor  of  theology  at  Wittenberg, 
and  lectured  with  great  success  on  dogmatics,  berroe- 
neutics,  and  sacred  eloquence  His  Epitome  Tkeologia 
Christianm  (1811)  was  an  able  work,  but  its  usefulness 
was  diminished  by  its  complicated  style.  In  1812  he 
went  to  Jena,  and  there  spent  the  rest  of  his  fruitful 
life.  The  nucleus  of  a  preachers'  seminary  which  be 
there  foraied  was  richly  endowed  in  1817.  His  lectures 
were  delivered  in  Latin.  His  work  on  eloqoence.  Die 
Theorie  der  Beredttamkeit  (Leips.  1815;  2d  ed.  1828), 
is  his  best  title  to  lasting  fame ;  but  his  Isagoge  His- 
torico-critica  in  Librot  Novi  Fcdderis  Sacrot  (Jen.  1830) 
is  abundant  in  emdition,  and  still  deserves  study.  In 
character  Schott  was  upright,  simple,  and  deeply  pious. 
His  motto  expressed  his  life — **  proving,  believing,  dili- 
gent.'* He  was  a  scholar  and  a  theologian  of  the  nobl&t 
tvpe.  He  died  in  1835.  See  his  Life  by  Danz  (Leipa^ 
1836) ;  Herzog,  Real-Ewykhp.  xiii,  698-70L     (J.  P.  L.) 

Glohott,  Leopold,  a  German  rabbi,  was  bora  at 
Randegg,  Baden,  June  27,  1807.  Having  finished  his 
rabbinical  studies  at  Hechingen  and  Carisrabe,  in  1839 
he  went  to  Heidelberg  to  attend  the  lectures  at  ibe  uni- 
versity,  at  the  same  time  pursuing  his  rabbinical  stud- 
ies with  Salomon  FUrst.  In  1881,  alter  baring  passed 
his  examination,  he  was  appointed  religious  instructor 
in  his  native  place.  In  1^  he  was  appointed  for  the 
rabbinate  of  his  native  city.  He  died  Jan.  20, 1869,  at 
Buhl,  Baden.  He  contributed  a  number  of  essays  to  the 
Zeitung  det  Judentkunu  and  the  Orient^  and  published  a 
number  of  Sermont.  See  FUrtt,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  286 ;  Kav- 
seriing,  BibUothekjSd.  Kamelredner,  ii,  298  sq.     (&  P.) 

Schottin,  JoHANiv  D.  Fr.,  /)r.,  a  German  preacher. 
was  bom  Jan.  4, 1789,  at  Heigendorf,  in  Weinaar.  He 
belonged  to  a  Huguenot  family,  whose  name  was  orig- 
inally Chaudien,  which  the  father  of  Johann  D.  Fr. 
changed  into  Schottin.  Having  oompleled  his  studies 
at  Jena,  he  was  in  1814  appointed  pastor  at  Koetrits,  in 
Reuss,  where  he  remained  till  his  end.  May  16, 1866. 
He  was  an  excellent  pulpit  orator,  but  the  many  oallf 
which  he  received  from  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Jena  be 
refused.  He  is  best  known  as  one  of  the  most  recent  Ger- 
man hymn-writers.  Besides,  he  published  a  number  of 
devotional  works.    See  Zuchold,  BibHotheca  TktoL  iit| 
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1176;  UUrarittker  ffamdweiter,  1806,  p.  809;  Koch, 
(k9ckkkUde»deutmJtmKirckenlkde$,YU,75.    (B.P.) 

Schrader,  ClemenB,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine, 
was  bom  in  1820  at  Itzum,  in  Hanover.  He  studied 
philosophy  and  theology  at  the  Collegium  Germamcum 
in  Bome.  In  1848  he  was  made  doctor  of  philosophy, 
in  1846  he  received  holy  orders,  and  in  1848  he  was 
made  doctor  of  theology.  In  1850  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  d(^matics  in  Lonvain ;  in  1851  he  was  called 
to  Rome  as  professor  of  introduction  to  the  New  Test., 
where  he  allerwards  also  lectured  on  dogmatics;  and 
in  1857  he  was  called  to  the  Vienna  University.  This 
office  he  was  obliged  to  resign,  as  he  would  Hot  subacribe 
in  1868  to  the  new  laws  of  the  state.  Since  then  he 
lived  meetly  in  Fraooe,  and  died  at  Poitiers  Feb.  23, 
1875.  He  wrote  Theses  Tkeoloffica  and  De  Unitate  Ec- 
detuB,  In  popular  writings  he  explained  the  SvUabos, 
etc  SeeIMeraH$ekerMaiidweiser,lB7b,p,l5S.\B.V.j 

Schrader,  Johann  Heinrich  Ludol^  a  Re- 
formed minister  of  Germany,  was  bom  July  12, 1800,  at 
Gifhoro,  in  LUneburg,  and  died  at  Frankfort  -  on  >  the - 
Main  Jan.  11, 1875,  where  he  had  been  pastor  since  1830. 
He  published  a  number  of  Sermons,  See  Zuchold,  BibL 
Tkeol,  ii,  1177  sq. ;  Winer,  Hcmdbiich  der  theoL  Literature 
p.  765 ;  Thedoffisckes  Jahrbuch,  1876,  p.  365.     (B.  P.) 

Schramm,  Johann  Conrad,  doctor  and  pro- 
fettor  of  theok^  at  Helmstfidt,  where  he  died  Feb.  25, 
1739,  is  the  author  of,  De  Usu  et  Abusu  Originum  Ltn- 
jfva  Sancta  (Helmstildt,  1707) : — Programmat  quo  Prm- 
launaria  IH^nttationum  cum  Judceis  Traduntur  (ibid. 
1718): — Disputaiio  de  JfgslerOs  Veterum  Judaorum 
Pkaosophids  (ibid.  1708)  :—Prolusio  de  Poesi  Hebrao- 
nm  m  Codice  8acro  (ibid.  1723) : — Introductio  in  Dia- 
ledieam  CabbcUeorum,  etc  (  Brunswick,  1703  ) :  —  Dis- 
putatio  de  Symboli  ApostoUd  in  Talmude  Ruderibus 
(HehnstMdt,  1706): — Program,  de  Ledione^  Pracipuo 
Usg,  EAr.  Adjtsmado  (ibid.  1708).  See  FUrst,  Bihl, 
Jnd.  iii,  287;  Steinschneider,  Bibliogr,  IJandbuch,  p. 
128;  Winer,  llandbuch  der  theoL  Literatur,  p.  765;  sup- 
plement, p.  800.     (B,  P.) 

Schramm,  Johaxm  Heinrioh,  doctor  and  pro- 
fesBor  of  theology,  was  bom  March  20, 1676,  at  Gerk- 
haosen.  In  1701  he  was  appointed  professor  of  elocu- 
tion, history,  and  Greek  at  Herboro;  in  1707  he  was 
made  member  of  consistory  and  preacher  at  DiUenburg ; 
in  1709  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Her- 
bom;  in  1721  he  was  called  to  Marburg,  and  in  1728  to 
Herlwm,  where  he  died,  Jan.  20, 1753.  He  wrote,  Dis- 
tertaiio  Inang,  de  Mampulo  Hordeaceo,  cujus  Oblatione 
Metsem  suam,  AuspuxAantur  Judcn  fjusque  Mysterio 
(Frankf.  a.  0. 1706)  i^Dissertatio  de  HolocausHs  Judo- 
ontmd  GentiHum  KaKo^tikia  (Herboro)' — Dissertatiode 
Mystaio  Holocaustorum  (ibid.)  *. — Dissertaiio  de  Bestia 
ArumSaeH  ad  Psa.  IxviU,  31  (ibid.  1713) :— />tMerto/u> 
de  VigiUbus  Veterum  ^bid.);  etc  See  FUrst,  BibL 
JtuL  iii,  287  sq. ;  Winer,  llandbuch  der  iheol  Literatur ^ 
p.  765.    (B.P.) 

Schreck,  William,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Chorch,  was  bom  near  OsnabrUck,  Lower 
Pnna,  about  1816^  Emigrating  to  this  country,  he 
aaited  with  the  Church,  and  was  received  into  the  In- 
<Hana  Conference.  He  was  afterwards  a  member  of  the 
South-west  German  Conference.  He  labored  as  an  itin- 
eiant  minister  for  thirty-two  years,  and  died  on  Herman 
(^rcoit,  HL,  March  80, 1874.  He  was  a  pious,  liberal, 
(oeigetic  man,  serving  the  Church  with  holy  consecra- 
tioQ.— i/Mtttof  of  Annual  Conferences,  1874,  p.  88. 

Schreiber,  HEnvmcn,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine  of 
Germany,  was  bom  July  14, 1793,  at  Freiburg,  in  Breis- 
gao,  where  he  also  completed  his  studies.  In  1816  he 
received  holy  orders,  in  1822  he  was  made  president  of 
the  gymnasium,  and  in  1826  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  moral  theology  at  the  university  there.  In  1831-34 
he  published  hie  Manual  of  Moral  Theology  (2  vols.), 
io  which  he  protested  against  a  life-long  vow  and  celi- 


bacy. The  archbishop  was  ordered  to  make  him  prom- 
ise to  keep  such  views  in  future  to  himself,  but  against 
such  a  promise  Schreiber  publicly  protested.  He  was 
obliged  to  resign  his  theological  chair,  but  was  given  a 
chair  in  the  philosophical  ikculty,  until,  in  1845,  he  had 
to  resign  this  position  also  on  account  of  his  joining  the 
German  Catholic  movement,  and  died  Nov.  20,  1873. 
His  most  important  work  is  his  Au^hrUehe  Geschichte 
der  Stadt  und  Universitat  Fretburg  (1857-60,  7  vols.). 
He  also  wrote  Der  deutsche  Bauembrieg  (Freiburg,  1863- 
66, 3  vols.) ;  etc  See  Theologisches  Untvasal'Lexikon, 
a.  v.;  Literarischer  ffandweiser,  1873,  p.  17;  Winer, 
Handbuch  der  iheologischen  Literatur,  i,  286, 484 ;  ii,  765 ; 
Zuchold,  BibUotheca  TheoL  iii,  1179.     (R  P.) 

Schrdckh,  Jouauk  Matthias,  a  Protestant  theo- 
logian of  Germany  of  eminent  culture  and  extended 
usefulness  in  the  department  of  historical  learning,  was 
bom  at  Vienna  July  26, 1733,  and  was  early  destined  for 
the  putpiL  His  education  was  obtained  chiefly  at  the 
Lutheran  Gymnasium  of  Presburg,  the  Steinroetz  School 
at  Klosterbergen,  near  Magdeburg,  and  the  University 
of  Gottingen,  Mosbeim  and  J.  D.  Blichaelis  were  then 
in  the  faculty  of  the  latter  institution,  and  their  influ- 
ence over  Schrockh  was  such  that  his  attention  became 
predominantly  fixed  on  hbtory  and  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages, and  he  was  led  to  form  habits  of  independent 
research,  and  to  cultivate  an  attractive  historical  style — 
qualities  which  adhered  to  him  through  life.  After  his 
graduation,  he  was  associated  with  an  unde.  Prof.  Karl 
A.  BeU,  of  Leipsic,  in  edituig  several  learned  periodi- 
cals; but  he  also  found  time  to  perfect  his  knowledge 
of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  under  the  tuition  of 
professors  Christ  and  EroestL  In  1756  he  received  the 
roaster's  degree,  and  became  a  tutor  in  the  university, 
and  subsequently  custodian  of  the  library,  and  in  1761 
he  was  made  professor  extraordinary,  llie  uncertainty 
of  further  preferment  in  the  University  of  Leipsic,  and 
the  unsatisfactory  income  which  he  derived  from  lite- 
rary labors,  now  decided  him  to  accept  a  call  to  the 
chair  of  poetry  in  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  which 
he  held  until  1775,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair 
of  history,  in  the  duties  of  which  station  he  spent  the 
renuunder  of  his  life.  He  projected  a  three  years* 
course,  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  traverse  not  only 
the  history  of  literature,  the  Church,  the  Reformation, 
theology,  and  Christian  antiquities,  but  also  that  of  Eu- 
ropean states,  Germany  and  Saxony  in  particular,  and 
also  of  diplomacy ;  and,  in  addition  to  these  labors,  he 
issued  numerous  reviews,  editions  of  works  written  by 
his  friends,  and  independent  works  of  more  or  less  im- 
portance. His  fidelity  to  his  work  was  acknowledged 
by  the  government  at  Dresden,  who  transmitted  to  him 
a  testimonial  in  writing  and  an  honorary  donation,  to- 
gether with  the  offer  of  a  titular  patent  as  councillor  of 
state,  which  latter  he  declined.  He  was  married  to 
Frederics  Pitzschig,  by  whom  he  had  four  children,  all 
of  whom  died  in  early  childhood ;  and  he  died  Aug.  2, 
1808,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  experienced  in  his  library, 
on  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

As  a  writer  of  history,  Schrockh  was  thoroughly  qual- 
ified by  his  learning,  impartial  love  of  truth  and  devo- 
tion to  morality,  untiring  industry  in  the  work  of  col- 
lection and  research,  and  the  clearness,  simplicity,  and 
logic  of  his  style.  He  was  deficient  in  the  critical  ap- 
prehension and  philosophical  penetration  needed  to  dis- 
cover the  internal  connection  of  events ;  and  his  style, 
as  a  whole,  lacks  the  picturesque  coloring  and  preg- 
nancy of  meaning  which  characterize  a  classical  writer. 
He  was  not  a  master  in  the  art  of  descriptive  writing, 
but,  nevertheless,  a  meritorious  and  successful  author. 
His  works  were  numerous,  but  have  been  superseded 
by  more  complete  and  thorough  books  of  later  origin. 
They  indude  biographies  of  leamed  men,  and  of  oth- 
er persons  eminent  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  text^ 
books  and  manuals  of  history,  and  other  similar  works, 
none  of  which  possess  permanent  value.  The  BiS' 
toria  BeUgionis  et  Ecdnia  Christiana  in  Usum  Leo^ 
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Honum^  published  in  a  seyentb  edition  by  Blarheinecke 
in  1828,  is  noticeable  chiefly  because  of  its  wealth  of 
material,  its  judicious  references  to  sources  and  helps, 
the  systematic  arrangement  of  its  contents,  and  its  ex- 
cellent Jjitin.  The  great  work  of  his  life,  beyond  ques- 
tion, is  the  AusJUhrUche  GeachickU  der  christlichm 
Kircke,  in  45  vols.,  the  last  two  of  which  were  completed 
by  Prof.  Tzschimer  after  the  author's  death.  The  work 
covers  eighteen  centuries  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
is  characterized  by  impartiality  and  completeness  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  No  work  has  yet  appeared  which 
combines  so  great  magnitude  with  so  many  advantages 
as  does  that  of  Schrockh,  thougfi  the  earlier  volumes, 
being  intended  simply  to  furnish  a  comprehensive  course 
of  reading  in  Church  history,  leave  much  to  be  desired 
on  the  part  of  cultured  readers. 

See  au  ardcle  by  Schrdckh  in  R.  G.  BayerV  AlU 
fftm.  Magazin  fur  Pre^ger^  etc.,  vol  v,  No.  2,  p.  209- 
222;  Poiitz,  J,  M,  SdirdcUi'8  Nekrolog  (Wittenberg, 
1808) ;  and  notices  respecting  the  life  of  Schrdckh  con- 
tributed to  the  AUgeni.  Zeiiung,  1808,  Nos.  247  and  248, 
p.  985-989.  A  faithful  and  instructive  delineation  is 
given  by  his  friend  K.  L.  Nitzsch  in  J.  if.  Schrdckh's 
Studienweise  u,  Maximm  (Weimar,  1809).  H.  G.  Tzschir- 
ner's  J,  M,  Schrdckh' t  Leben^  KarakUr^  «.  Schrijlm  was 
prefixed  to  pt.  x  of  Schr5ckh*s  Kirchengeachichie  sett 
der  Reformation,  and  has  also  been  published  separately 
since  1812,  with  portrait.  A  complete  list  of  Schrdckh's 
works  is  given  in  Mensel's  Gelehrtes  Deutschiand,  viii, 
314  sq. ;  x,  627,  and  xv,  881.  See  also  WHhler,  Gtach. 
d,  hist.  Fortchwig  u,  Kun»t,  vol.  ii,  pt  ii,  p.  818  sq.; 
Stftudlin,  Geach,  u.  Lit,  cL  Kirchengesch,  (Hanover,  1827) ; 
Baur,  Epochen  d,  chriatL  Kirchengtsch,'Schreibung  (Tub. 
1852).— Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  s.  v. 

Schrdder,  Friedrich  "Wilhelm  Julius,  a  Re- 
formed theologian  of  Germany,  who  died  Feb.  27, 1876, 
at  Elberfeld,  where  he  bad  succeeded  the  celebrated 
Krummachcr  as  pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  Church, 
is  the  author  of  a  Commentary  on  Genesia  (Berlin,  1844) : 
—  Vesperkldnge  (ibid.  1846,  2  vols.): — a  Commentary  on 
Deuterononuf  (prepared  for  Lange^s  Bible-work  [Elbcr- 
feld,  1866J):— a  Commentary  on  Ezehiel  (also  prepared 
for  Lange's  work).  Besides,  he  published  a  numbDr  of 
Essays^  Sermons^  etc  See  Zuchold,  Bibl.  Theol.  ii,  1182 
sq. ;  Theol  Jahrbuch,  1877,  p.  228.     (B.  P.) 

Schroder,  Johann  Heinriob,  a  Lutheran  min- 
ister of  Germany,  was  bom  in  16G6  at  Hallerspringe,  in 
the  principality  of  CJalenberg,  in  Hanover.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  the  celebrated  philanthropist  A.  H.  Francke, 
and  studied  under  him  at  l^ipsic  In  1696  he  became 
pastor  at  Merseburg,  near  Magdeburg.  He  wrote  a  few 
hymns  which  arc  still  in  use  in  the  German  Church, 
and  died  June  30,  1699.  Of  his  hymns  we  mention, 
Eins  ist  Noth,  ach  Ilerr  dies  Eine  (transL  by  E.  Cox, 
*'  One  thing  needful,  then,  Lord  Jesus,"  in  Hymns  from 
the  German,  p.  216)  i—Jeau,  hUfsiegen,  du  Fiirst  des  Le- 
bens  (transL  by  Mills, "  Jesus,  help  conquer!  thou  Prince 
everliving,"  in  //ora  Germanica,  p.  126).  See  Har- 
niscb,  in  EvangeL  Kirchenzeitung,  1857,  No.  89 ;  Koch, 
Gesch.  d,  deutsch,  KirchenHedes,  iv,  881  sq. ;  viii,  426  sq. ; 
Kuapp,  Ecangel,  Liederschatz,  p.  1344.     (B.  P.) 

Sohroder,  Nicolaus  'Wilhelm,  professor  of 
Oriental  languages  and  antiquities  at  Groningen,  was 
born  at  Marburg,  Aug.  22, 1721,  and  died  May  30,  1798. 
He  is  known  as  the  author  of  Comment,  PhiMogico- 
criticm  de  Vestitu  Midierum  Ebrcsarum  ad  Jes,  Hi,  10-24 
( Leyden,  1745).  He  also  published  a  number  of  treatises 
bearing  on  Oriental  languages  and  certain  sections  of 
the  Bible,  as  De  Confusions  Sermonis  Babelica:  —  De 
Voto  Jephtce : — De  Tabemaculo  Molochi  et  Stelia  Dei 
Remphan,  etc  See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  291;  Stein- 
schueider,  Bibliog.  Handbuch,  p.  128 ;  Winer,  Handbuch 
der  theol  Literatur,    (K  P.) 

Bohubart,  Citristiam  FitfBDRicH  Danikl,  a  Lu- 
theran divine  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Obersontheim, 
■"  the  county  of.Limburg,  March  26,  1786,  and  died  as 


court  and  theatre  poet  at  Stuttgart,  Oct  10, 1791.  He 
is  the  author  of  the  beautiful  hymn  A  Ilea  tat  euer!  0 
Worte  dea  ewigen  Lebena  (transL  into  English  in  Hymns 
from  the  Land  of  Luther,  p.  61,  *^  All  things  are  yours, 
O  sweet  message  of  mercy  divine"),  and  of  Kommt  hmt 
an  eurem  Stab  (based  on  Luke  ii,  22^2,  which  Milk 
translated  in  his  Hoixs  Germanica,  p.  275,  **Ye  who 
with  years  are  sinking").  See  Schubart,  GeaammeUe 
Schrifen  (Stuttgart,  1839-40),  vol  i-viii ;  Strauss,  ScAir- 
barls  Leben  in  seinen  Brufen  (Berlin,  1849,  2  vols.); 
Koch,  Gesch,  d.  deutach,  Kirchenliedea,  vi,  376  sq. ;  Ku^ifi, 
Evangel  Liederachaiz,  p.  1344.     (R  P.) 

Schubert,  Gottlieb  Heikkich  ton,  a  German 
philosopher  and  mystic,  who  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury exerted  a  very  extended  and  bene6oent  popular 
influence  in  almost  every  field  of  thought,  was  bom  in 
Saxony,  April  26, 1780.  His  parents  were  pious  and  pe- 
culiar. In  his  fifth  year  he  learned  from  his  mother  such 
a  lesson  on  the  death  of  Christ  as  remained  a  benedic- 
tion to  him  to  his  latest  hour.  He  studied  at  Greiz  and 
Weimar,  and  at  the  latter  place  was  taken  into  the  house 
of  Herder.  He  also  came  Into  contact  with  Goethe  and 
Jean  Paul.  In  1799  he  began  to  study  theology  at  Leip- 
sic,  but  in  1801  he  changed  theology  for  medicine,  and 
went  to  Jena.  Hero  he  came  under  the  personal  and 
scientific  influence  of  Schelling^an  influence  that  lasted 
during  life — as  also  under  that  of  the  naturalist  William 
Bitter.  In  1803  he  married,  and  began  the  practice  of 
medicine  at  Altenburg,  supplementing  his  scanty  fe^  by 
private  lessons  and  other  makeshifts.  Here  he  wrote  a 
romance,  Die  Kirche  und  die  Gdtfer,  In  1805  he  re- 
moved to  Freiburg,  where  he  began  his  great  work  A  hn- 
dungen  einer  aUgemeinen  Geschichie  des  Lehens,  in  which 
he  endeavored  to  reduce  to  uniform  laws  the  whole  field 
of  nature  and  humanity.  Schelling  applauded,  but  many 
shook  their  heads  in  doubt.  In  1807  he  went  to  Dres- 
den and  gave  some  public  lectures,  from  which  arose  his 
strange  and  able  work  A  naichten  von  der  Nackiaeite  der 
Naturwiaaenachajt,  In  1809,  by  the  help  of  Schelling,  he 
was  made  rector  of  a  scientific  school  at  Nurembei^.  Here 
he  wrote  his  Symbolik  dea  Traumea,  also  A  Itea  und  Neua 
aua  dem  Gebiet  der  inneren  Seelenkimde  (1815).  This  last 
work  made  a  great  sensation,  and  occasioned  coogratn- 
lations  from  Harms  and  Neander.  Works  in  the  same 
warmly  religious  vein  are,  Erzdhlungen  (4  vols.)  : — ^^t- 
ographien  und  Erzdhlungen  (3  vols.) : — and  Der  Erwerb 
(an  autobiography,  3  vols.).  His  last  work  was  Erin- 
nerungen  an  die  Herzogin  Helene  von  Orleana.  Schubert 
left  Nuremberg  in  1816;  in  1819  he  became  profeasor  at 
Erlangen ;  in  1827  he  went  to  the  new  University  of 
Munich.  His  latter  years  were  passed  in  peace  and  af- 
fluence. He  died  July  1,  1860.  See  EvangeL  Kird^en- 
zeitung,  1860,  No.  62 ;  Herzog,  Real-EncyUop,     (J.  P.  L.) 

Schtideroflf,  Johakm  Gboro  Jonathan,  a  Ger- 
man Protestant  minister,  was  bom  in  1766  at  Gotha. 
In  1790  he  was  appointed  minister  at  Drakendorf,  near 
Jena;  in  1797  subdeacon  at  Altenburg;  in  1805  arch- 
deacon ;  in  1806  first  pastor  and  superintendent  at  Ron- 
neburg,  and  in  1824  member  of  consistory.  In  1886  he 
retired  from  the  ministry,  and  died  in  1843.  He  wrote : 
Ueber  allgemeine  Union  der  christl  Bekennfniese  (Neu- 
stadt,  IS29)  i^Symboloklaamua  oder  Symbolatrief  (ibid. 
1831) : — Udfer  Conaiatorialverfaaaung  in  der  dettfack-pro^ 
teatantiachen  Kirche  (ibid.  1831) : — Glaube  v.  Fentiia/}  m 
ihren  Verzweigungen  (ibid.  1843) ,  etc  See  Zuchold,  BiU, 
Theol  ii,  1 188 ;  Regenaburger  Real-Encyklop,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Sohudt,  Johann  Jakob,  a  German  Jewish  writer, 
was  bom  Jan.  14,  1664,  at  Frankfort -on -the -Main, 
where  he  also  died,  Feb.  14, 1722,  as  the  rector  of  the 
gymnasium.  Schudt  is  well  known  as  the  author  of 
the  Memorabilia  Judaica,  or  JUdiache  MerkwHrd^iei- 
ten  (Frankf.  1714-17,  4  pts.).  Thb  may  be  regarded 
as  the  most  important  of  his  works,  which  are  enumer- 
ated by  FUrst  in  his  Bibl  Jud,  iii,  292  sq.  See  also 
Steinschneider,  Bibliog,  Hcmdbuch,  a.  v. ;  Winer,  Hand' 
buch  der  theol  Literatur,     {B,  P.) 
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Bcholtens,  Albert,  an  emineot  Dutch  Oriental- 
iat,  the  father  of  modern  Hebrew  grammar,  was  bom 
at  Groningen,  1686,  and  early  destined  to  a  theological 
career,  lie  studied  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible — 
Ghaldee,  Syriac,and  Rabbinic— and  after  a  time  Arabic 
The  earliest  fruit  of  these  studies  was  a  public  dispnta- 
tion  with  Guaeetius,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  in  which 
he  maiotmined  that  the  study  of  Arabic  is  indispensa- 
bly neoesaary  to  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  After  com- 
pleting his  studies,  he  visited  Leyden  and  Utrecht,  and 
tMcame  acquainted  with  Reland,  through  whom  he 
puUiahed  his  first  book,  Animadc.  PhUolog,  in  Jobttm 
(Utrecht,  1708, 8ro).  Having  returned  to  his  home,  he 
became  candidate  in  theology,  and  in  the  foUowing  year 
(July  4,  1709)  received  the  degree  of  doctor  in  that 
science.  He  then  returned  to  Leyden  to  make  use  of 
its  library.  In  1711  he  assumed  the  pastorate  of  the 
Church  at  Wassenaer,  but  exchanged  that  post  after 
two  years  for  the  chair  of  Oriental  languages  in  the 
Acactemy  of  Franeker.  In  1729  he  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Leyden  Theological  Seminary  and  made  custodian 
of  the  Warner  MSS.  He  served  three  years,  doing  the 
work  of  a  professor  without  enjoying  the  title  or  re- 
ceiving any  renumeration,  after  which  period  a  chair 
of  Arabic  was  specially  created  for  him,  with  which  the 
additional  professorship  of  Het)rew  antiquities  was  con- 
nected in  1740.  He  held  these  positions  without  in- 
terruption to  the  time  of  his  death,  Jan.  26, 1750. 

The  services  which  Schultens  rendered  to  philological 
sci^ice  are  of  great  value.  He  was  the  first  to  overturn 
the  notion  that  Hebrew  is  the  original  language  given 
to  man  by  God,  by  showing  that  that  tongue  is  simply 
a  branch  of  the  Shemitic  family,  and  finds  an  essential 
and  indispensable  aid  in  the  comparison  of  the  Arabic 
Besides  defending  this  position  in  his  early  disputation 
with  Gttssetius,  he  enforced  its  claims  in  the  work  Origi- 
MM  HdnvgeR.  This  opened  a  new  path  to  Hebrew  gram- 
mar and  Biblical  exegesis,  and  also  contributed  materi- 
ally to  the  advancement  of  the  study  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages and  the  attainment  of  its  subsequent  indepen- 
dent position.  Numerous  pupils  helped  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  his  views  and  methods,  and  founded  the 
Dutch  school  of  grammar  and  exegesis.  The  faults  of 
Seholtens  are  too  great  readiness  in  the  tracing  of  anal- 
ogies and  the  forming  of  combinations,  and  a  lack  of 
thoroogh  criticism  in  the  application  of  the  Arabic 

Of  the  writings  of  Schultens,  aside  from  the  purely 
Arabic— such  as  editions  of  the  Rudimenta  (1733)  and  the 
GramnuUica  (1748)  of  Erpenius:— Fit^a  Saladkn  (Lugd. 
Bat.  1733, fol)  :—Momim,  VetusHora  Arab.  (Leyd.  1740, 
4to) : — Historia  Joctmidarum  (Harderov.  1786, 4to) — we 
mention  those  which  have  reference  to  Hebrew  gram- 
mar and  Biblical literatnre:  Or%gwie$  Hd)ra<E,tic.  (Fran- 
eker, 1734-38,  2  vols.  4to),  and  a  preliminary  work,  De 
DtfectSmi  HodkmeB  Lingua  Bebr,  (ibid.  1731, 4to;  new 
ed.  of  both  works,  Leyd.  1761,  2  vols.  4to) :— /luTi^uf*- 
imt$  ad  Fundam.  Lingua  HAr,,  etc  (Leyd.  1737,,  1756^ 
4to): — VHus  et  Regta  Via  IlebraizamH,  etc  (^Lag^ 
1738),  a  rejoinder  to  his  opponents,  which  he  carries 
further  in  Excurtut  Primus  ad  Caput  Primum  Via  Ve- 
teris  et  Regia  Ffebraizandi,  etc,  and  Excursus  Secundus 
and  TerUus  ^Leyd.  1739,  4to): — InstUutiones  Aramaa 
(Lugd.  Bat.  1745-49),  a  work  containing  a  Chaldee  and 
Syriac  gramnutr,  without  preface  or  other  guide  to  in- 
quiry, and  probably  interrupted  by  the  author's  death, 
»  it  is  broken  off  in  the  middle.  Of  his  exegetical 
works  the  chief  are.  Liber  Jobi,  Nova  Versione  ad 
litir,  Foutem  et  Comment.,  etc  (Lugd.  Bat.  1737,  2  vols. 
4to) :  —  Prtwerbia  Sahmonis,  etc  (tbid.  1748,  4to),  an 
abridgment  of  which  was  published  by  G.  J.  L.  Yogel 
(Halle,  1769,  Svo),  Ten  separately  printed  disserta- 
tifxts  uid  widresses  were  published  by  his  son  in  Opera 
Mmora,  etc  (Ludg.  1769,  4to),  and  also  a  number  of 
diaertattons  read  before  him  by  his  pupils,  in  Sylhge 
Diss.  PkMog.-exeget.  (Leidie  et  Leovard.  pars  i,  1772 ; 
pars  ii,  177a,  4to).  Schultens  left  also  several  commen- 
taries and  a  Hebrew  lexicon  in  MS.    See  Vriemoet, 


Elogium  SchuUensii^  in  Athena  Frisiaca,  p.  762-771. — 
Herzog,  Real-Encykhp.  s.  v. 

Schultens,  Helnrlob  Albert,  an  Orientalist,  the 
son  of  Johanrn  Jacob,  and  grandson  of  Albert  Schultens 
(q.  v.),  was  bom  at  Herbom,  Central  Germany,  Feb.  15, 
1749.  He  began  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  under  the 
direction  of  the  most  celebrated  instructors  of  Leyden,  at 
the  age  of  seven  years,  and  followed  it  with  that  of  Orien- 
tal languages  and  antiquities.  He  also  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  English,  French,  and  German  among  modem 
tongues.  In  1772  he  visited  England  to  make  use  of 
the  Bodleian  Library;  and  on  his  return,  though  not  yet 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  was  made  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  in  the  Academy  of  Amsterdam,  and  in  1782 
he  was  inducted  into  the  chair  previously  occupied  by 
his  father  and  grandfather.  His  literary  labors  were 
expended  chiefly  on  Arabic  authors,  and  the  continued 
eflbrt  required  to  prepare  the  Proverbs  of  Meidani  un- 
dermined his  health.  He  died  of  a  slow  fever,  Aug.  12, 
1793.  Everard  Scheid,  hb  friend  and  successor,  deliv- 
ered his  eulog^um*  For  his  life,  comp.  Series  ConHnu- 
aia  Uistor,  Batav.  per  Wagenaer,  pars  i,  p.  364-380^ 
also  the  unimportant  sketch  by  Rink,  //.  A .  Schultens^. 
etc  (Riga,  1794, 8vo). — Herzog,  jReal^Emykiop,  s.  v. 

Sohtiltens,  Johann  Jacob,  a  theologian  and 
Orientalist,  the  son  of  Albert  Schultens  (q.  v.),  was  bora 
at  Franeker,  in  the  Netherlands,  in  1716,  educated  wider 
the  eye  of  his  father,  and  appointed  professor  of  theology 
and  Oriental  languages  in  the  Academy  of  Herbero  in 
1742.  He  held  that  post  during  seven  years,  was  then 
transferred  to  the  Aaidemv  of  Levden,  and  five  months 
afterwards  became  the  successor  of  his  father  in  the  the- 
ological seminary.  He  died  in  1 778.  The  only  writings 
published  by  him  were  his  inaugurals,  Dissert,  de  UtUkate 
Dialect,  ad  tuendam  Integriiatem  Codicis  ffebr.  (  Leyd. 
1742)  (also  in  the  SjfUog.  i>ttMrfa/.  p. 281-489;  see  litart. 
^Albert  Schultens"):— />e  Fruct.  in  Theol.  Redunlantibus 
ex  Peritiore  Linguarum  Orient.  Cognitione  (ibid.  1749) : 
— Dissert.  TheoL  Inaug.  ad  Locum  ApostoU  Philipp,  cap, 
n,  p.  5-11  (Sgllog,  Dissertat,  p.  443-518),  and  some  new 
editions  of  single  works  written  by  his  father. — Her- 
zog, lieal-Encgklop.  s.  v. 

Sohultettui.    See  Scultbtus, 

Sohulthess,  Johakices,  Dr.,  the  Swiss  compeer 
of  Faulus  and  Rohr  in  the  advocacy  of  the  older  ra>- 
tionalism,  was  bom  Sept.  28, 1763,  and  received  a  pre- 
dominantly philological  training.  His  earliest  labors 
were  expended  in  behalf  of  reforms  in  the  pnbBc  schools 
(see  Schvoeizer  Schulfreund,  1812,  etc.).  His  Kinder^ 
hibel  des  alien  Testaments  and  his  Schweizer  Kinder^ 
fi-eund  were  highly  esteemed  as  text-books.  He  be- 
came a  professor  of  the  Zurich  gymnasium,  and  preb- 
endary in  1816,  and  from  that  time  devoted  himself 
to  the  department  of  New-Test,  exegesis.  He  endeav- 
ored to  ground  his  rationalism  on  the  Bible  itself,  even 
at  the  cost  of  violence  to  the  text.  In  1824  he  pub- 
lished a  commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  St  James,  and  in 
1822  he  gave  to  the  world  hn  dogmatical  views,  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Rationalism,  u.  Supranaiuralism.  Ko' 
non,  Tradition  u,  Scription,  a  work  in  which  Orelli  par- 
dcipated.  His  Revision  d.  kirchl.  Lekrbegriffs  (1823-26) 
served  a  similar  purpose.  From  1826  to  1830  he  edited 
the  Aimalen  founded  by  Wachler,  Schwarz  at  Heidel- 
berg at  the  same  time  publishing  a  periodical  in  the 
interests  of  his  peculiar  theological  views.  In  the  re- 
vived conflict  (1820  sq.)  respecting  the  Lord's  supper 
between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches,  he  gave 
himself  out  as  the  defender  of  tme  Zwinglianism  (comp. 
his  KvangeL  Lehre  vom  heii  Abendmahl  [Leips.  1824]). 
He  likewise  felt  himself  called  to  resist  the  movements 
of  his  time  towards  ultramontanism,  but  no  less  all 
tendencies  towards  **  mysticism  and  pietism."  He  had, 
in  short,  a  thoroughly  polemical  nature,  which  involved 
him  in  controversies  with  all  who  would  not  adopt  his 
frequently  venturesome  hypotheses,  rationalists  no  less 
than  orthodox  theologians;  but  in  the  privacy  of  social 
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intercourse  he  di8pla3red,  especially  in  his  later  years, 
a  friendly,  genial  spirit,  in  which  nothing  of  the  con- 
troTersialist  was  apparent.  He  also  combined  with  his 
rationalism  a  simple  piety  whose  centre  was  a  firm  faith 
in  the  all-controUing  goodness  of  God.  After  the  Uni- 
yersity  of  Zurich  had  been  founded,  in  1838,  Schulthess 
became  ordinary  professor  in  that  institution.  He  had 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  in  theology  from  Jena, 
Nov.,  1817.  He  died  Nov.  10, 1886,  leaving,  as  hu  most 
important  legacy  to  theological  science,  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  Zwingli  which  he  had  published  in  OMmection 
with  Schuler.  The  clergymen  trained  by  him  gener- 
ally entered  into  different  paths  from  those  in  which 
he  walked — the  older  ones  through  the  influence  of 
Schleiermacher,  and  the  younger  under  the  guidance 
of  Nitzsch,  Tboluck,  Jul.  Muller,  etc  The  most  trust- 
worthy source  for  his  biography  is  the  DenJach^  zur 
hundertjdkr,  Jubelfeier  d.  SckuUkeu,  FatmUen/onds,  etc, 
by  his  son  Jobann  (Zurich,  1859). — fierzog,  Real'Ef^ 
cjfklop,  8.  V. 

Schulting,  COR5EUU8,  a  learned  Dutch  ecclesi- 
astic, was  bom  at  Steenwyk,  Overyssel,  about  1540. 
His  family  was  distinguished  and  honorable.  After 
studying  at  Cologne,  he  took  the  ecclesiastical  habit, 
taught  philosophy  in  the  college  at  Lanrentianum,  and 
afterwards  became  its  prindpal.  He  had  charge  of  the 
faculty  of  arts  at  Cologne,  and  was  canon  of  the  cathe- 
dral He  died  April  28, 1604.  His  writings  show  eru- 
dition and  a  great  range  of  reading.  We  mention, 
BibHotheca  Ecdenatticoy  etc  (Cologne,  1599,  4  vols. 
foL)  i—Eccksiastica  DUciplinm,  etc  (ibid.  1599, 8vo):— 
Bibliotheca  CcUAoUca  (ibid.  1602, 2  vols.  4to)  i—Hierar- 
chka  Anacruis  (ibid.  1604,  foL).  See  Sweert,  Atkenm 
Bdgiom ;  Hartzheim,  BibL  Co^cm.— Hoefer,  Nomv.  B%og» 
Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Schalz,  David,  a  German  rationalist^  was  bom 
in  Lower  Silesia,  Nov.  29,  1779,  and  after  protracted 
preliminary  studies  was  admitted  to  the  University  of 
Halle  in  1803,  where  he  devoted  himself  largely  to  phil- 
ological studies  and  became  strongly  interested  in  the 
lectures  of  Fr.  A.  Wolf.  In  1806  he  received  the  degree 
of  Pb.D.  and  the  position  of  docent  in  the  philosophical 
faculty  of  his  alma  mater.  Soon  afterwards  the  uni- 
versity was  suspended,  and  Schulz  followed  a  call  to 
Leipsic  in  1807;  but  on  the  restoration  of  the  University 
of  Halle  he  returned  and  taught  successful  courses  on 
the  classical  writers,  the  books  of  the  New  Test.,  and 
Roman  antiquities.  The  government  of  Westphalia 
recognised  his  services  in  1809  by  conferring  on  him 
the  position  of  extraordinary  professor  in  theology  and 
philosophy;  but  having  obtained,  through  the  intluenoe 
of  Wolf  and  W.  von  Humboldt,  an  ordinary  professorship 
of  theology  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  he  left  Halle  for 
that  place.  In  1810  he  received  the  theological  doc- 
torate In  1811  the  university  was  transferred  to  Bres- 
lau,  and  from  that  period  Schulz  concentrated  his  en- 
ergies wholly  on  the  science  of  theology.  His  lectures 
extended  over  the  greater  portion  of  its  field,  and  dis- 
cussed encyclopeedia,  New-Test  introduction,  criticism, 
and  hermeneutics,  exegesis  of  nearly  the  entire  New 
Test.,  Church  history,  introduction  to  systematic  the- 
ology, dogmatics,  and  repeatedly,  for  students  of  the 
entire  university,  the  nature  of  Christianity.  He  de- 
livered the  academical  address  in  connection  with  the 
tercentenary  of  the  Reformation  in  1817,  and  that  of 
June  25, 1^0,  in  commemoration  of  the  submission  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession.  In  1819  he  was  made  con- 
sistorial  councillor,  and  soon  afterwards  director  of  the 
commission  of  examiners  in  science,  as  also  director  of 
the  pedagogical  seminary  for  learned  schools.  In  1845 
he  imprudently  signed  a  declaration  against  the  efforts 
of  "  a  small  party  in  the  evangelical  Church,  which  yet 
was  powerful  by  reason  of  support  from  without,"  and 
in  consequence  was  deprived  of  the  position  of  royal 
oonsistorial  councillor,  though  permitted  to  retain  the 
title  and  emoluments  of  that  office.    His  influence  de- 


clined ader  1848,  aa  did  abo  bis  physical 
The  loss  of  sight  compelled  his  withdrawal  from 
demical  occupations  during  the  last  years  of  bis  life,  and, 
after  protracted  sufferings,  he  died  Feb.  17, 1854w 

Schulz*s  theological  attitude  was  that  of  ocdioaiy  ra- 
tionalism. He  ooosidered  his  mission  to  be  the  nni- 
f^ing  of  Christianity  and  humanity  by  mora  clearly 
apprehending  and  presenting  the  fundamental  tmtbs 
of  the  former,  etc  He  was  not  a  pioneer,  but  a  con- 
servative rationalist,  and  contributed  greatly  to  protract 
the  rule  of  the  rationalist  tendency.  His  exegetical 
writings  are  not  without  scientific  value,  but  those  of  a 
polemical  character  are  immoderately  violent.  All  of 
his  writings  suffer  from  diffuseness  and  repetition.  A 
certain  force  of  individuality  must  be  conceded  to  him, 
since  he  was  able  to  attract  large  numben  of  students 
to  his  lectures,  which  were  entirely  without  arrange- 
ment, and  was  able  to  exercise  an  almost  intokrabk 
dominion  over  the  entire  Church  of  Silesia  during  a 
protracted  period,  so  that  the  Lutheran  separation  in 
that  province  is  often  charged  to  his  overbearing  in- 
fluence. His  passionate  nature  could  not  brook  oppo- 
sition, and  rendered  it  difficult  for  him  to  submit  to  the 
decrease  of  his  party,  which  was  apparent  in  his  later 
years. 

The  works  of  Schulz  mostly  belong  to  the  depart- 
ments of  exegesis  and  New-Test,  text  criticism,  but  are 
occasionally  polemical  writings.  We  mention,  Bri*f 
an  die  Hebraery  etc  (Bred.  1818)  i—Parabd  wm  Ver^ 
walteTy  Luc  «vt,  1  $q,  (ibid.  1821) : — ChridL  Lehre  torn 
heU.  Abmdmakl  (Leip&  1824;  2d  ed.,  with  sketch  of 
doctrine  of  Lord's  supper,  ibid.  1831 ) :  —  Wtis  heitti 
Glauben,  tf,  wer  tmd  die  Ungidubigenf  etc,  with  sup- 
plement discussing  original  sin  (ibid.  1830, 1834):— 
Geitteigaben  d  ersten  Chritlen,  etc  (BresL  1836):— 
Proff.de  Codioe  IV EtnmgeL Bibliotk, Bkedigericma.fAc. 
(Vrati8L1814):— iVbrtcm  Tei^  Crrtsce,  Textum  ad  Fidem 
Codd.,  Verss.  et  Patram  rec  et  Lect.  Var.  Adjedt  J.  J. 
Griesbach,  voL  i,  EvanffeUa  oomplectens;  ed.  teitiam 
emend,  et  anct.  cur.  D.  S.  (BeroL  1827) : — ViqmUiiio  de 
Codice  D.  Cantabrigiem  (Yratisl.  1833)  i—De  Doctonm 
Academ.  QficUa  (ibid.  1827)  i—TkeoL  LehrfreUteU  a»f 
den  evangeL  UmvertitSten  ac.  deren  BetdkrSnlamg  dm^ 
symbol  BUcher  (BresL  1830)  (Yon  CoUn  being  joined 
with  Schulz  in  the  authorship  of  this  work). — Ucfzog, 
RecU'Encyhlop,  s.  v. 

Glohulz,  Johann  Christoph  Fr.,  a  German  doc- 
tor and  professor  of  theology,  was  bora  May  18, 1747,  at 
Wertheim.  From  1788  he  was  professor  at  Giessen ;  in 
1786  he  was  made  first  preacher  and  superintendent  of 
the  Alsfeld  diocese,  and  died  Jan.  26, 18(06.  He  wrotCt 
8choiia  in  VO,  Test.  (Norimb.  1797)  i—Psalmus  49  Va- 
rietatibus  Lectionis  ObsenmHonSmsque  PkiMoffids  lOas- 
trains  (G&ttingen,  1769,  1771,  2  pts.) :— />«  EU^^nbts 
HebraicU,  etc  (Lips.  1782-93  )  :—/>cr  2/e  Brirf  Pawti 
an  die  Korinther  (Halle,  1785,  etc).  See  Winer,  Hand- 
buck  der  theoL  Literatur,  ii,  769;  FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  ui, 
295  sq.;  Steinscbneider,  BibUograpk,  Ilandbudk,  p^  180. 
(RP.) 

Schulze,  Benjamin  Wilhelm  Dan.,  a  Gennan 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Berlin,  Jan.  17, 1715,  where  be 
also  died,  March  17, 1790.  He  wrote,  ComtnaUatio  ft 
Dissertatio  ApologeticOf  qua  Inquiritur,  t{um  Puncta  Vo- 
calia  Ttf  Kethib  K  Subjecta  ad  Keri  sint  JR^erenda:— 
VoUstandigere  Kritik  aber  die  gewdhrdu^en  A  usgabeu  da- 
kebr.  Bibelj  etc  (Berlin,  1764)  :^Copfecturm  Jiisiorico- 
criiiccB  ScuUhuxeorum  inter  Judaos  Sectcs  A'ovam  Lueem 
Accendenies  (Halle,  1799)  i— A ddiiamenta  VariantiMm 
Lectionum  e  Gersoniana  Sacri  Codicis  Edkione  CoUeetCh 
rum  (ibid.  1768):— Coit^ra  Crit.  ad  lUustraHomm 
Psa.  xxii,  13  (ibid.  1769).  See  Winer,  Nandbuck  der 
tkeoL  Literatur,  ii,  770 ;  FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  296.    (a  P.) 

Sohulze,  Bmat  August,  a  German  professor  of 
theology,  was  bora  Aug.  8, 1721,  at  Berlin,  and  died  Hay 
8, 1786,  as  pastor  of  the  German  fieformed  Chnroh  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder.    He  wrote,  Commentatio  de  Fie- 
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Ht  Hierotoifmorum,  PrwUegiu  (Franoof.  1756)  i—DUser- 
tatio  de  Variis  Judoeorum  Erroribu*  in  Deacri^ione  Tern- 
pU  (%id.  1758) : — CommentcUio  de  Hebraorum  Antiqui- 
tatMM  VettiffHs  tn  Horatii  Edogis  (Hague,  1774) : — Dia- 
Mrtalio  de  Juda  GaHlao  et  ^us  Seeta  (Francof.  1761) : — 
Disseiiaiio  de  fferodUma  Puerorum  BetfdehemUicorum. 
C«fe  (ibid.  1765) : — Competidium  A  rchaoloffia  JTebra- 
u»  (Dresden,  1793).  See  Winer,  Uandbuch  der  theol. 
LUeratur,  u,  770 ;  Fllrat,  BibL  Judaica,  iii,  296.    (R  P.) 

Schnlse,  Johann  Ludwlg,  a  Grerman  doctor 
and  professor  of  theology,  was  bom  at  Halle,  Dec  17, 
1734,  and  died  there,  May  1, 1799.  He  wrote,  Disaer- 
tatio  qua  MutaHcmes  in  Textu  Cod,  A  lexcmdrud  a  Grahio 
Facta  ex  Conjectura,  ad  Examen  Reuocantur  (Halle, 
1768)  i^Ckaldnicorum  Dcmielia  et  Etrm  Capkwn  Inter- 
pfeUxHo  Bebraica  (ibid.  1782) : — DiaaertcUio  ad  CoheL 
xit,  1^  (ibid.  1768).  He  also  edited  Simonb  Lexicon* 
Mamiale  and  Altin^  Synopsis  Institutionum  ChaldcBa" 
run.  See  Winer,  Hcmdbuch  der  theoL  IMercUurf  ii,  770 ; 
Filrst,  BibL  Judaiea,  iii,  297.     (a  P.) 

ft 

Schumann,  Christian  Heinriob,  a  German 
doctor  of  theology,  was  bom  at  Neukirchen  Dec  25, 
1787.  His  first  appointment  was  that  of  collaborator 
at  Meissen.  In  1815  he  was  made  co-rector  at  Anna- 
beig,  in  1825  deacon,  and  in  1827  pastor  there,  until 
in  18^  he  became  superintendenL  He  died  at  Dresden 
Dec  11,  1858.  He  wrote,  De  Cidlu  Jesu  (Annabcrg, 
1S41)  z^Slinunen  aus  dem  Hause  des  fferm  fiber  ZeU- 
erei^mse  und  ZeitbedUr/nisse  (ibid.  1849).  See  Winer, 
Haidbuch  der  theoL  IMeratur^  Supplement,  p.  801 ;  Zuch- 
old,  BibL  TheoL  U,  1199.     (R  P.) 

Schumann,  Gostav  Adolph,  a  German  theo- 
l(^paii,  was  bom  at  Weickelsdorf,  near  Zeitz,  in  1803. 
In  1826  he  became  academical  private  teacher;  in  1829 
he  WIS  made  professor  extraordinary  at  Leipsic;  and 
died  at  Meissen  April  11, 1841.  He  wrote.  Vita  Mosis : 
Pais  I,  i)e  I^faniia  Mosis  (Lips.  1826)  :—De  LiberiaU 
IwUrpretis  Dissertatio  (Meissen,  1840): — Melancthon 
Redtmimsj  oder  der  ideale  Geist  des  Christenthums  (Leips. 
1837).  See  Winer,  HandJbuch  der  iheoL  Literature  ii, 
770;  Supplement,  p.  801 ;  FUrst,  Bibl,  Judaica,  iii,  297 ; 
Zochold,  ^tW.  TkeoL  ii,  1 199.     (R  P.) 

Schnmman,  Johannes,  a  distinguished  clergyman 
of  the  (Dutch)  Reformed  Church,  a  medical  practitioner 
of  considerable  skill,  and  a  Revolutionary  patriot  whose 
services  to  his  country  were  most  vigorous  and  fearless, 
was  bom  Aug.  18,  1712,  of  German  parents,  at  West 
Camp,  N.  T.,  studied  theology  under  Frelinghuysen  and 
Goetschius,  and  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  the 
united  churches  of  Catskill  and  Coxsackie,  N.  Y.,  upon 
condition  that,  at  their  expense,  he  should  go  to  Hol- 
land to  complete  his  education.    This  he  did  in  1752 ; 
and  in  1753,  after  a  rigid  examination,  he  was  licensed 
and  ordained  by  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  and  returned 
to  take  charge  of  the  churches,  in  which  he  spent  his 
entire  ministry  of  forty-one  years.    His  powerful  voice, 
earnest  manner,  and  burning  fervor  of  piety,  with  un- 
comproraising  attachment  to  the  principles  of  theology, 
his  honest  zeal,  and  indefatigable  perseverance  and  in- 
dostry,  were  the  secrets  of  his  success.    He  was  a  warm 
Cffitos  man  in  the  great  controversy  of  his  Church  re- 
electing independence  of  the  mother  Church  in  Hol- 
land.   In  the  same  spirit,  his  patriotism  made  him  a 
&mons  leader  of  the  people  of  the  whole  region  of 
which  Catskill  is  the  centre  against  British  rule.     In- 
<lians  and  Tories  abounded  in  that  country  and  around 
his  own  residence.    Emissaries  of  George  IH  were  fre- 
'J'wntly  passing  through  those  river  counties  carrying 
BKssages  between  New  York  and  Canada  and  stirring 
iq>  the  savages  and  the  Tories  to  treacherous  plots  and 
deeds  of  cruelty.     Of  course  he  was  the  chief  object  of 
their  hatred.    Bat  he  prayed  and  thundered  from  his 
poipit.    He  rode  undaunted  to  discharge  his  official 
<ia^  in  his  church  at  Coxsackie,  fifteen  miles  distant 
^  Catskill  and  through  a  wilderness  that  exposed 
him  to  constant  dangers  from  his  country's  foes.    He 


aided  in  organizing  committees  of  safety  and  in  the  mil- 
itary defences.  He  went  armed,  but  his  chief  trust  was 
in  God.  Nothing  daunted  or  depressed  his  lofty  daring 
for  liberty  and  his  native  land.  To  this  day  Ulster, 
Greene,  and  Albany  counties  are  full  of  traditions  of  his 
fame.  He  is  the  hero  of  a  historical  novel  entitled  The 
Dutch  Dominie  of  the  CatskUh,  by  the  late  Rev.  David 
Murdock,  D.D.,  who  was  his  successor  at  Catskill,  1842- 
51.  His  medical  services  were  gratuitously  rendered 
for  the  benefit  of  his  people,  "  and  without  respect  of 
persons."  A  few  days  before  he  died  he  preached  at 
Coxsackie  his  last  sermon,  on  the  Saviour's  words  **  It 
is  finished  f  and  then  he  went  home  to  finish  his  own 
work  in  the  full  assurance  of  faith.  May  16, 1794.  See 
Sprague,  A  nnais  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  voL  ix.  (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Schupp,  Johann  Balthasar,  a  German  pastor 
and  critic,  was  bom  at  Giessen  in  1610.  In  his  fifteenth 
year  he  entered  the  University  of  Giessen.  At  first  he 
studied  law,  then  theology.  After  a  long  journey 
among  the  German  universities,  he  tarried  at  Rostock 
(1629-^1)  and  took  his  master's  degree.  Then  he  vis- 
ited Holland  and  heard  Salmasius  and  Toss.  On  his 
return  be  acted  as  professor  of  history  and  oratory  for 
ten  years  at  Marbui^g.  In  1643  he  added  to  his  duties 
that  of  a  pastor.  Deuring  to  give  himself  entirely  to 
the  ministry,  he  accepted  the  place  of  court  preacher 
at  Braubach  in  1646.  The  landgrave  of  Hesse-Brau- 
bach  commissioned  him  to  take  part  in  the  negotiation 
of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648).  At  Mtinster  he 
had  the  honor  of  preaching  the  first  sermon  in  com- 
memoration of  the  peace.  Here  a  call  came  to  him  to 
the  place  of  chief  pastor  of  St.  James's,  Hamburg.  En- 
tering upon  his  duties  in  1649,  he  labored  the  remaining 
twdve  years  of  his  life  with  great  zeal  and  popularity. 
He  was  thoroughly  evangelical,  preaching  not  exclu- 
sively Christ /or  us,  but  Christ  in  us,  and  insisting  upon 
thorough  heart-conversion.  His  manner  was  free  and 
popular,  a  great  contrast  to  the  prevalent  scholastic 
method.  His  success  turned  his  colleagues  into  spies 
and  enemies.  Bitter  calumnies  were  invented  against 
him.  Satirical  pamphlets  flew  on  every  hand.  The 
magistracy  interfered,  and  imposed  silence  on  both  sides. 
But  the  violence  of  the  assaults  broke  down  the  health 
of  the  faithful  man.  He  died  in  great  joy,  a  truly  can^ 
dida  animOj  in  1661.  Schupp  published,  Volumen  Ora* 
tionum  Solemnium  et  Panegyricarum  (1642) : — Traktaten 
Hber  Stoat  J  Kirche  und  Schule: — Morgen-  und  Abend- 
Lieder,  His  collective  works  were  edited  by  his  son 
(Hanau,  1668),  and  have  had  several  editions.  See  In 
SchuppH  Obitum  (Francof.  1685);  Herzog,  Beal-Ency- 
Idop,  XX,  749-756.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Sohnreman,  John,  D.D.,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed  min- 
ister, son  of  Hon.  James  Schurenum,  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey,  was  bom  near  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  Oct.  19, 1778.  Of  pious  lineage,  he  devoted  himself 
to  Christ  in  early  youth.  At  seventeen  he  graduated 
from  Queen's  College  (1795),  and  then  studied  theology 
with  Dr.  Livingston.  He  was  licensed  in  1800,  settled 
at  Bcdminstcr,  N.  J.,  from  1801  to  1807,  when  he  re- 
moved to  the  Church  at  Millstone,  and  in  1809  accepted 
a  call  to  the  Collegiate  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in 
New  York  at  the  same  time  with  Dr.  Jacob  Brodhead. 
Here  he  sustained  himself  with  satbfaction  to  his  peo- 
ple, but,  on  account  of  feeble  health,  in  1811  he  accept- 
ed the  vice-presidency  and  chair  of  moral  philosophy 
and  belles-lettres  in  Queen's  College  at  New  Brunswick. 
For  a  short  time,  1813,  he  was  pastor  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  in  that  city,  but  disease  soon  obliged 
him  to  desist.  In  1815  the  General  Synod  appointed 
him  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  pastoral  the- 
ology in  the  theological  seminary  under  their  care  in 
New  Brunswick.  Here  for  five  years  he  fulfilled  his  du- 
ties with  profit  to  the  institution  and  honor  to  himself. 
He  died  in  1818  of  tj-phus  fever.  Dr.  Schureman  was 
blessed  with  a  clear,  vigorous,  accurate,  and  well-dis- 
ciplined mind,  and  with  an  uncommonly  amiable  temper 
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which  made  him,  like  Daniel, "  a  man  greatly  beloved.^ 
His  piety  was  tender,  devout,  and  universally  acknowl- 
edged by  all  who  knew  him.  His  preaching  partook 
of  these  characteristics,  and  was  always  popular,  but  not 
strong  or  brilliant.  He  was  judicious,  solid,  calm,  and 
full  of  unction.  His  short  career  gave  promise  of  use- 
fulness and  of  power,  but  was  blighted  by  early  death, 
and  yet  makes  his  memory  very  precious  among  the 
departed  worthies  of  the  Reformed  Church.  See  Lud- 
low, Memorial;  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit; 
De  Witt,  Historical  Discourse.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

SchUrmann,  Anna  Maria  von,  a  prominent  disci- 
ple and  supporter  of  Labadie  (q.  v.),  was  bom  at  Cologne, 
Kov.  5, 1607,  of  Reformed  parents.  Persecution  drove 
her  parents  in  1610  to  the  district  of  Juliers,  whence 
the  family  removed  to  Franeker,  and,  after  the  death 
of  her  father,  to  Utrecht.  Anna  Maria  was  possessed 
of  extraordinar}"  intellectual  qualities,  which  were  fur- 
ther developed  by  careful  training  and  instruction,  so 
that  she  became  familiarly  acquainted  with  many  an- 
cient and  modem  languages — the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Coptic — and  was 
able  to  write  letters  in  them  idl;  was  a  proficient  in 
mathematics  and  history;  and  was  no  less  celebrated 
for  her  skill  in  the  more  omamental  branches  of  music, 
drawing,  painting,  carving,  wax-work,  and  embroidery. 
Her  attainments  won  for  her  the  title  of  the  Tenth  Muse, 
the  Celebrated  Maid  of  Utrecht.  The  serious,  pious 
temper,  and  the  love  for  the  word  of  God  which  she 
had  manifested  from  her  childhood,  now  gave  way  to 
vanity ;  but  the  influence  of  Labadie,  whom  she  en- 
countered when  more  than  fifty  years  of  age,  led  to  a 
thorough  conversion.  She  recalled  all  her  writings, 
associated  herself  with  Labadie  in  his  home  and  life, 
defended  him  and  his  followers  with  her  pen  and  sup- 
ported them  with  her  purse.  A  peculiar  mystical  rela- 
tionship subsisted  between  her  and  Labadie,  but  no 
charge  of  improper  conduct  has  ever  been  raised  against 
her.  After  Labadie*s  death  she  retired  to  Wievert,  in 
Friesland,  where' she  died  in  1678,  after  a  protracted  and 
painfiU  illness.  Her  last  work,  entitled  Eukleria  and 
containing  a  re\'iew  of  her  life,  its  tendencies  and  re- 
sults, was  completed  just  before  her  end.  See  Gtibel, 
Gesch.  d,  christL  Lehcns,  etc,  p.  272-280,  783. — Herzog, 
lieal-Encyklop,  s.  v, 

Schut,  Cornelius,  a  Flemish  painter,  was  bom  at 
Antwerp  in  1597.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Rubens ;  and  when 
he  hod  finished  his  studies  in  1619,  he  worked  with  great 
success  in  churches  and  convents.  His  best  painting 
iai  in  the  cupola  of  the  Cathedral  of  Antwerp,  and  repre- 
sents the  Assumption  of  the  Virffin;  and  the  Martyr- 
dom of  St,  George  in  the  museum  of  the  same  city  shows 
his  skill.  Schut  possessed  a  brilliant  imagination  and 
great  facility  of  execution,  which,  in  a  large  measure, 
compensated  for  his  feebleness  of  design.  He  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  of  Rubens*s  pupils.  —  Hoefer, 
A  our.  Bicff.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Schiitz,  JoifANN  Jacob,  a  German  hymnist,  was 
bom  Sept.  7, 1640,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  where  he 
also  died.  May  22, 1690.  He  was  very  intimate  with 
Spener  and  Joachim  Neander.  The  only  hymn  which 
he  wrote  was  ascribed  to  Hugo  Grotius.  It  b  an  orna- 
ment of  German  hymnology,  the  well-known  Sei  Lob 
und  Ehr*  dem  hdchsten  Gut  ( Engl,  transl.  in  Lyra  Ger- 
manica,  ii,  196,  *^  All  praise  and  thanks  to  God  most  high"). 
See  Koch,  Gesch.  des  deutschen  Kirchenliedes,  iv,  218  sq. ; 
Rambach,  A  nthologie  christL  Gesdnge,  iii,  229 ;  Wange- 
mann,  Kirchenlied,  p.  298 ;  Theologisckes  UniversaULex- 
ikon,  8.  V.     (B.  P.) 

Schwab,  Johann  Baptist,  a  Roman  Catholic  di- 
vine of  Germany,  born  in  1811  at  Hassfurt,  was  made 
priest  in  1834  and  doctor  of  theology  in  1839.  In  1840 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  Church  history*  and  canon 
law  at  WUrzburg.  In  1851  he  was  deposed  on  account 
of  his  heterodox  views,  and  died  Dec.  28, 1875,  at  WUrz- 


burg. He  published,  Paul  von  Samosata  (Waneborg 
1839)  :—Ueber  das  Verhdltniss  der  ckristUcken  BertA- 
samkeit  zur  aniiker  (1849)  '.--Johannes  Gerson,  Professor 
der  Theoloffie  und  Kanzler  der  UniversitSt  Paris  (1858). 
See  Literarischer  J/andtoeiser,  1878,  p.  18;  Zuohold, 
BibL  TheoL  iii,  1202.     (R  P.) 

Schwabe,  Johann  Friedrich  Hkikrich,  a  Prot- 
estant divine  of  Germany,  was  bom  in  1779  at  £ich«l- 
bom,  near  Weimar.  He  studied  theology  at  Jena,  and 
entered  upon  his  first  ministerial  duties  in  1802  at 
Wormstedt.  From  that  time  on  till  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  1834,  he  occupied  the  most  important  ec- 
clesiastical positions  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesae.  He 
wrote.  Specimen  Theologite  Comparatwa  exkibens  KXt- 
dv^ovc  ^fivov  ci'c  ^('a,  cum  Discipfina  Christiana  Com- 
^paratum,  etc  (Jena,  \^\9)i—Vei^hSUniss  der  sioisdien 
Moral  zum  Chi'istenthum  (ibid.  1820)  i—Examen  aus  der 
Reformationsgeschichte  (Neustadt,  1839).  He  also  pub- 
lished several  volumes  of  Sermons.  See  Zuchold,  B3>L 
Theol.  ii,  1202  sq.;  Regenthurger  Jteal-Emykiop,  a. v. 
(B.P.) 

SchwartB,  Christian  Friedrich,  a  German 
missionary  to  India.  He  was  born  at  Sonnenborg,  in 
Brandenburg,  Oct.  26,  1726,  and  educated  at  Halle. 
While  there  he  studied  the  Tamil,  in  order  to  aid  the 
missionary  Schultz  in  translating  the  Bible.  Ue  was 
ordained  at  Copenhagen  in  1749,  and  on  Jan.  29,  1750, 
embarked  from  England  for  India  as  missionary.  He 
reached  Tranquebar  July  30.  He  remained  there  until, 
in  1767,  he  was  transferred  to  the  English  society  and 
stationed  at  Trichinopoly.  In  1779  he  went  to  Tan- 
jore,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  bis  life.  He  was 
greatly  esteemed  by  both  Europeans  and  natives.  The 
rajah  of  Tanjore  committed  to  him  the  education  of  his 
son  and  successor,  and  Hyder  Ali  received  him  as  am- 
bassador after  refusing  all  others.  He  died  in  1798. 
After  his  death  the  rajah  of  Tanjore  and  the  East  India 
Company  each  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

Schwartz,  Peter  (in  Latin  Niger  \  a  German 
theologian,  was  born  early  in  the  15th  century.  His 
early  history  is  unknown,  except  that  he  received  a 
good  education  and  entered  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic. 
He  travelled  widely,  and  in  every  way  endeavored  to 
add  to  his  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  cnstoms  of  the 
Jews.  His  knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  so  great  that  in 
1474  he  carried  on  a  discussion  with  several  rabbis  in 
that  language  at  Ratisbon.  At  that  time  be  was  teach- 
ing at  WUrzburg,  but  left  to  take  charge  of  the  College 
of  Bnda,  in  Hungary.  He  died  in  1481.  Many  of  the 
works  of  Niger  are  lost — indeed,  but  two  important  ones 
remain :  Tractatus  ad  Judeeoi-um  Perfdiam  Extirpa^- 
dam  Confectus  (Essling,  1477,  fol. ;  transl.  into  German 
under  the  title  Stella  3fessia  [ibid.  1477,  4toJ)'.—Cfy' 
peus  Thomistarum  (V^enice,  1482,  foL).— Hoefer,  Xovr. 
Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

Schw^artze,  Moritz  Gotthilf,  a  German  theo- 
logian, was  born  in  1802  at  Weissenfels.  He  studied 
the  Oriental  languages,  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
the  Coptic  language  and  literature  at  the  University  of 
Berlin.  His  death  occurred  in  1848.  He  pablished, 
Prolegomena  in  Beligionem  Veterum  ACgyptorum  (BerL 
1832):— />a#  alte  Aegypten  (Leips.  \M^):—Psalterimn 
in  Dialectum  Coptieat  Lingua  MemphUicamj  etc  (ibid. 
1843)  \—Quatuor  EvangeUa  in  Dialecto  Lingues  Coptiea 
Memphitica  Perscripta,  etc  (pars  i,  voL  r,  Erangelia 
MaUhcBi  et  Mara,  continens  [ibid.  \%A&^)i—KopHscke 
Grammatik  (ed.  by  H.  Steinthal  [BerL  I860]) :— Piic^ 
Sophia  (Coptic,  with  a  I^^tin  transL,  ed.  by  Petermanu 
[ ibid.  1851  ]).  See  the  Regensburger  Real'Encykhp.  a.  v. 
(B.P.) 

Sohwarz,  Charles,  Dr.,  a  German  preacher,  was 
bom  at  Wreschen,  in  the  duchy  of  Poaen,  in  the  year 
1817,  of  Jewish  parentage.  Having  passed  the  gym- 
nasium, he  entered  the  university  at  Berlin ;  and  here 
it  was  that,  when  twenty  years  of  age,  be  openly  pro- 
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fcflsed  his  faith  in  ChriBt.  He  now  betook  himself  to 
the  study  of  theologj ;  went  to  Halle,  where  he  attend- 
ed the  lectures  of  Geeeoius,  Tholnck,  Erdmann,  and  Ju- 
lias Huller,  and  alkerwards  to  Berlin,  where  Neander, 
Heogstenber;^,  and  Twesten  were  his  teachers.  Hav- 
ing completed  his  studies,  he  offered  himself  to  the  Lon- 
don Jews*  Society,  was  ordained  by  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  appointed  for  Constantinople.  On  his  way  to 
the  latter  city,  he  went  to  Pesth,  in  Han|i^r>',  where  he 
stared  for  about  a  year,  in  the  meantime  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  Duncan  of  Scotland.  In  Constanti- 
nople he  only  stayed  one  year,  severed  his  connection 
with  the  London  societv,  and  entered  the  services  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  which  appointed  him  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  Berlin,  where  he  labored  from  1944  till  1848. 
From  Berlin  he  went  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  Jews  and  Christians.  The 
church  which  he  built  there  soon  became  the  nucleus 
of  Christian  life  for  the  whole  city,  and  the  weekly, 
which  he  issued  under  the  title  De  Herauty  soon  spread 
all  over  the  Netherlands.  His  labors  in  Amsterdam 
were  ([greatly  blessed — a  circumstance  which  excited  the 
hatred  of  the  Jews,  who  boasted  themselves  of  being 
the  descendants  of  those  exiles  who  came  from  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  who,  in  their  fanatical  ignorance, 
could  not  endure  that  some  of  their  brethren  should 
leave  Judaism  and  become  Christians.  With  incredible 
fanaticism  they  persecuted  all  converts.  It  was  on  Sun- 
day morning,  Aug.  1,  1858,  when  Schwarz  had  entered 
the  pulpit  to  preach  to  about  1200  people,  that  while  in 
silent  prayer  he  was  stabbed  in  the  sicte  by  a  young 
Jew,  who  had  followed  the  preacher  without  being  seen. 
For  a  long  time  his  Ufe  was  endangered,  but  he  finally 
recovered.  He  continued  for  six  years  longer  in  his 
work  at  Amsterdam,  when,  in  1864,  he  exchanged  the 
scene  of  hto  long  labors  for  London.  Here  a  large 
field  was  opened  to  him,  in  which  he  also  labored  till 
Aug.  24, 1870,  when  he  was  called  to  his  rest  To  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  Schwan  preached  in  English,  Dutch,  and 
German,  and  many  of  those  whom  he  led  to  Christ  are 
now  ambassadors  of  the  cross.  See  FriedejuboteJVr  /«- 
riwi;i87l,p.88sq.;  i5aa/att//7o^tim^,vii,888;  viii,80; 
Jfisriomabiait/Sr  Israel,  1874^  p.  83  sq.,  92  sq.     (R  P.) 

Sch'Wturx,  J.  C.  H,  a  German  doctor  and  professor 
of  theology*  was  bom  at  Halle,  June  20,  1802.  After 
1829  he  labored  at  Jena,  holding  the  highest  ecclesiasti- 
cal positions,  and  died  there  May  18, 1870.  He  pub- 
lished a  number  of  Sermons,  which  are  all  enumerated 
in  Zuchold,  BiUiotheca  Theologica,  ii,  1205.  See  also 
Winer,  ffandbuch  der  thed.  Literature  ii,  772;  LUera- 
riseker  Uandweiser,  1870,  p.  491.     (B.  P.) 

Schwarx,  Josef,  a  German  Jew,  was  bom  Oct  22, 
1804,  at  Floss,  in  Bavaria.  When  seventeen  years  of 
age  he  entered  the  University  of  WUrzburg.  In  1883 
he  arrived  in  Palestine,  and  died  at  Jerusalem  Feb.  5, 
1^5.  Schwarz  is  best  known  by  hu  works  on  Pales- 
tine. Thus  he  publbhed,  Ifebraische  Karte  aber  Pa- 
lestma  (WOrzburg,  1829,  and  oflen)  :--D«Cn  mX13r, 
or  Astnmomical  and  Physical  Explanations  of  the  Holy 
/.Mtf (Jerusalem,  1843) :— y"»xn  rX1Sr,or  Geography 
o/Palestiae  (iWd.  1845) ;— ■J'lxn  nXXIP,  or  Natural 
History  of  the  Holy  Land  (ibid.  1845) :— ^IXH  n»ro, 
or  History  of  Palestine  till  1845  (ibid,  1845).  Some  of 
his  works  were  translated  into  Grerman.  His  Geography 
was  translated  into  English  by  Is.  Leescr :  A  Descrip- 
fist  Geography  and  Bruf  Historical  Sketch  of  Palestine 
(Phila.1850).    See  FUrst,  JBiW.  ./«</,  iii,  300  sq.    (a  P.) 

Schwarx,  William,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Oberachera,  grand-duchy 
of  Baden,  Germany,  Feb.  14, 1826.  He  was  brought  up 
a  Roman  Catholic,  and  attended  the  high-schools  of 
Bsstadt  and  Freiburg,  intending  to  prepare  for  the 
priwbood.  He  came  to  America  in  1845,  and  unired 
vitb  the  Church  in  New  York  the  next  year.    In  De- 


cember, 1846,  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  May,* 
1848,  was  received  into  the  New  York  Conference,  lie 
was  sent  as  missionary  to  Germany  in  1858,  and  labored 
also  in  Switzerland  and  Paris.  He  was  transferred  to 
the  East-German  Conference,  and  arrived  in  the  United 
States  in  May,  1874.  His  appointment  was  Melrose, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  died  March  13,  1875.  See  Minutes  of 
A  nnual  Conferences,  1875,  p,  45. 

Schwarxborg-Radolstadt,  the  name  of  two 
German  hymnists. 

1.  iEMiUA  Juliana,  countess  of  Schwarzburg-Ru- 
dolstadt,  daughter  of  the  count  Adalbert  Friedrich  von 
Barby,  was  bom  Aug.  19, 1637,  at  Rudolstadt,  where  she 
died  Dec.  8, 1706.  She  wrote  over  four  hundred  hymns, 
among  others  the  well-known  Wer  tceiss  wie  nahe  ndr 
mein Ende  f  ("  Who  knows  how  near  my  end  may  be?** 
Lyra  Gemumica,  ii,  267),  whi(;h  is  said  to  have  been  writ- 
ten on  the  occasion  of  the  sudden  death  of  duke  George 
of  Saxe-Eisenach  while  hunting.  Her  Hymns  have  been 
published  by  Dr.  Pasig  (Halle,  1855).  Comp.  also  Koch, 
Gesch.  d.  deutsch,  KirchmliedeSf  iv,  56  sq. 

2.  LuDAMiLiA  EusABKTH.  One  ofhcrhymus,  Z^c^ 
tms  nach  dir,so  eilen  irir,  is  found  in  an  Engl,  transl.  in 
the  Monthly  Relig,  Mag.  xxxvii,  1867,  p.  838.  See  Lu- 
PAMIUA.     (B.  P.) 

Bohwarzenberg,  Johaxn  von.  a  prominent  Ger- 
man statesman,  warrior,  and  author  of  works  for  the  peo- 
ple in  the  days  of  the  Reformation,  was  bom  Dec  25, 
1463,  received  a  knightly  training,  and  was  not  less  dis- 
tinguished by  herculean  stature  and  physical  strength 
than  by  courage  and  skill  in  the  use  of  arms.  A  rebuke 
from  his  father  determined  him  to  avoid  all  frivolity 
and  immorality  of  life,  and  with  iron  will  he  persisted 
through  life  in  attaining  to  a  high  moral  character.  He 
participated  in  the  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land  under^ 
taken  by  the  elector  Frederick  the  Wise  in  1493  (con- 
ceming  which  see  Spalatin,  Hist,  NackL,  published  by 
Neudecker  and  Preller,  i,  76),  and  after  his  return  ac- 
companied the  emperor  Maximilian  in  his  Gennan  and 
Italian  campaigns.  But  though  he  acquired  the  repu- 
tation of  a  brave  and  skilful  soldier,  he  soon  tumed  aside 
to  the  work  of  aiding  to  fit  the  State  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  g^eat  mission  to  promote  peace  and  justice, 
and  also  the  morality  and  prosperity  of  its  subjects.  Hu 
first  field  was  in  the  episcopal  principality  of  Bamberg, 
where  he  occupied  the  post  of  prime  minister  (//o/Tnew- 
ter^  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  under  the 
bishops  Henry  III  and  George  of  Limburg;  and  his  first 
notable  work  was  the  introduction  of  a  reform  in  the 
execution  of  capital  punishments,  which  subsequently 
became  the  law  of  the  empire  (the  so-called  Carolina 
of  1532). 

While  recognising  the  need  of  reform  in  the  State, 
Schwarzenberg  was  also  convinced  of  the  need  of  re- 
form in  the  Church;  and  as  he  found  opportunity  to 
make  himself  felt  for  good  in  statesmanship,  so  he  read- 
ily admitted  the  claims  of  duty  on  him  from  the  side  of 
religion  and  morality.  He  was  thoroughly  prepared  for 
the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  through  zealous  stud}*^ 
of  the  Bible,  which  had,  even  before  Luther  appeared, 
revealed  to  him  the  vast  difference  between  genuine 
Christianity  and  the  actual  life  of  the  Church.  He  was 
profoundly  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  creat- 
ure owes  the  roost  perfect  obedience  to  the  will  of  God 
as  revealed  in  Scripture,  and  this  conviction  was  the  lead- 
ing motive  of  his  life;  but  he  had  likewise  learned  to  know 
the  weakness  of  human  nature,  and  therefore  laid  hold 
on  the  doctrines  of  grace  in  the  Bible  with  all  his  heart. 
He  naturally  threw  the  weight  of  his  official  station,  the 
convincing  power  of  his  speech,  the  iron  energies  of  his 
will,  and  the  combining  and  constmcttve  powers  of  his 
statesmanship  into  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  thus  became  a  most  powerful  instrament  for 
promoting  its  success.  As  its  progress  was  rather  pro- 
moted than  hindered  by  the  bishop  George,  Bamberg 
soon  became  a  stronghold  for  the  defence  and  also  a  cen- 
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tre  from  which  to  carry  forward  the  extension  of  the 
evangelical  cause.  Schwarsenberg's  influence  was  pow- 
erfully felt  even  m  the  adnoimstration  of  the  empire.  He 
had  been  the  representative  or  companion  of  his  prince 
in  several  diets,  and  had  won  a  high  reputation  for  abil- 
ity. In  1522-28  he  was  not  only  a  member  of  the  re- 
gency of  the  empire,  but  its  soul  (see  Ranke,  B/ff,  Gesch, 
ii,  48  sq.) ;  and  it  was  that  body  whidi  replied  to  the 
brief  of  pope  Hadrian  YI  with  a  refusal  to  stamp  out  Lu- 
theranism  as  he  had  demanded,  and  urged  instead  that 
the  estates  be  convoked  in  some  German  city  to  insti- 
tute reforms  of  evils  conceded  by  the  pope  to  exist — a 
measure  which,  with  some  slight  modifications,  became 
an  edict  of  the  empire  early  in  1528,  and  secured  a  pe- 
riod of  quiet  during  which  the  Reformation  might  gath- 
er strength. 

While  Schwarzenberg  was  thus  laboring  for  the  cause 
of  religion  in  the  political  field,  he  was  also  busy  in  the 
domain  of  literature,  and  published  a  number  of  works 
designed  for  the  elevation  of  morals  among  the  people. 
The  earliest  of  his  popular  writings  was  a  poem  entitled 
Kummertrostf  which  was  called  forth  by  the  death  of  his 
wife  in  1502.  He  afterwards  edited  a  collection  of  minor 
didactic  poems  under  the  title  Memorial  der  Tugendf 
find  published  a  poem  in  condemnation  of  the  practices 
of  the  robber-knights,  who  sought  occasion  for  quarrel 
that  they  might  have  opportunity  for  plunder,  as  also 
one  denouncing  the  drinking  usages  of  his  countrymen. 
Another  method  adopted  by  him  to  promote  virtue 
among  the  people  was  the  publication  of  suitable  clas- 
sical works,  freely  rendered,  and  accompanied  with  per- 
tinent remarks  from  his  own  pen.  Among  such  works 
were  Cicero's  De  Officiia  and  the  first  book  of  Tusculan 
Questions^  the  De  Senectuie^  and  the  De  AmicUku  Him- 
self unacquainted  with  the  ancient  languages,  he  would 
employ  scholars  to  translate  such  works  into  German, 
and  afterwards  would  popularize  them,  always  using  the 
language  of  a  master,  and  adding  rh3rme8  and  illustra- 
tions to  give  more  force  to  the  book.  The  Teuttcke 
Cicero  was  frequently  republished  during  the  16th  cen- 
tury. 

Bishop  George  died  in  1522  and  was  succeeded  by 
bishop  Wigand,  who  was  at  first  undecided,  then  con- 
trolled by  the  Komish  clergy,  and  finally  (June,  1524) 
joined  a  league  organized  to  enforce  the  Edict  of  Worms. 
Schwarzenberg  at  once  took  his  daughter  out  of  a  con- 
vent in  Bamberg,  and  frankly  justified  his  conduct  in  a 
letter  to  the  bishop  by  advancing  his  evangelical  mo- 
tives (published,  with  a  preface  by  Andr.  Osiander,  Nu- 
remb.  1524;  comp.  Luther's  Letter  to  Schwarzenberg, 
dated  Dec  21,  1524,  in  De  Wettc,  ii,  581),  and  at  the 
age  of  more  than  sixty  years  resigned  his  position  in 
the  principality.  The  controversy  which  had  arisen 
broke  out  in  his  own  family.  His  son  Christoph  issued 
an  anonymous  book  aimed  against  the  Reformed  teach- 
ing, and  designed  to  counteract  the  determinative  influ- 
ence of  Schwarzenberg  with  the  whole  of  the  numerous 
family,  to  which  the  latter  replied  in  1524  with  the  fre- 
quently republished  Beschworung  der  alien  teuJUschen 
Schlange  mit  dem  gdttlichen  Wort^  a  dogmatical  work, 
intended  to  demolish  the  false  authorities  on  which  his 
son  had  built,  and  to  set  forth  the  teachings  of  the 
Scriptures  in  their  purity.  Some  further  discusuon 
took  place  in  this  dispute,  but  without  eliciting  any  ad- 
ditional work  of  importance. 

After  leaving  Bamberg,  Schwarzenberg  was  employed 
in  the  Franconian  principalities  of  Brandenburg  in  a  ca- 
pacity similar  to  that  he  had  just  vacated.  The  two 
maigraves,  Casimir  and  George,  were  in  sympathy  with 
his  ideas — the  former  through  his  purpose  of  securing  a 
strong  government,  the  latter  through  his  unconditional 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  Margrave 
George  was  absent  from  his  territories,  however;  and 
when  the  emperor  took  measures  to  counteract  the  de- 
crees of  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg,  the  administration  of 
the  principality  became  less  decidedly  partial  to  the 
'^  ''>rmation.    The  Peasants'  War,  too,  seemed  to  effect 


a  change  in  Casimir's  attitude  towards  the  new  religkn. 
In  1526,  while  the  Diet  of  Spires  was  in  season,  Sehwan- 
enberg  was  at  the  court  of  duke  Albert  of  Prnasia  to  rep- 
resent his  government  on  the  occasion  of  the  duke's 
marriage  (see  Spies,  Brandenburg  MUniAeUuiigia^enj  iL 
29),  and  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  plead 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation  with  king  Sigismood  of 
Poland  and  the  bishop  of  Cracow.  (Comp.  Strolwl, 
Joh,  von  Schwarzenberfff  zween  sekr  merkw,  Briefe 
[Nuremb.  1775]).  Duke  Albert  asked  permissioa  to 
retain  Schwarzenberg  at  his  court,  at  least  for  a  single 
year,  but  without  sucoess. 

Alter  returning  to  his  home,  Schwarzenberg  demand- 
ed in  the  Territorial  Diet,  Oct.  1526,  that  oiganizatioDs 
on  the  evangelical  plan  be  formed,  and  oflered  sagges- 
tious  towards  that  end.  Casimir  attempted  to  tempo- 
rize, but  in  vain,  and  accordingly  joined  the  army  of 
king  Ferdinand  in  Hungary,  where  he  died,  Sept.  21, 

1527.  Margrave  George  now  assumed  the  government, 
and  at  once  took  decided  ground  in  favor  of  the  Ref- 
ormation. In  March,  1528,  the  first  visitation  of  the 
churches  was  undertaken  in  connection  with  Nurem- 
berg. The  objections  of  neighboring  bishops,  and  the 
warnings  nf  king  Ferdinand  were  disregarded,  and  a  ps- 
pal  brief  intended  to  change  the  margrave's  attitude 
was  returned  nnopened.  A  delegated  assembly  from 
Franconia  and  Nuremberg  met  at  Schwabach  June  15, 
and  agreed  on  articles  to  govern  the  exclusion  of  un- 
evangelical  persons  from  the  Church.  A  meeting  be- 
tween the  margrave  and  the  elector  of  Saxony,  haviog 
relation  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  took  place  in  October, 

1528,  but  Schwarzenberg  was  nnable  to  be  present  be- 
cause of  sickness,  and  on  the  21st  of  that  month  he  died 
at  Nuremberg. 

See  Rossbach,  Ver/aner  d,  Bamh,f  BrandetA.  u.  d.  heU. 
Reiche  peinl.  Gertchts,  Joh,  Freih.  v.  Sckvartenberg,  in 
Schott's  Jurist,  WochenU,  8d  year,  p.  27S  eq..  and  Ijongo- 
lius,  Nachr,  von  Brandenburg^Culmbof^y  iv,  53  sq..  who 
among  older  writers  furnish  isolated  particulars  (mlr; 
Christ,  De  Joh,  Schwartzenbergico  (Halle,  1726),  has  ref- 
ercnoe  only  to.  the  literary  activity  of  its  subject,  A 
very  inadequate  sketch  of  the  life  of  Schwarzenberg, 
which  scarcely  mentions  his  relation  to  the  Reformation, 
appeared  in  Jagemann  and  N5llner's  Zeitsekr./l  detUick 
Strafverfahren,  i,  138  sq.  See  also  Stromer,  Zween  »ekr 
merkw.  Brie/e,  already  cited ;  Lith,  Erlihtt,  d,  Ref.^HisL 
a.  d  Brandenb,f  in  Onolzbach  Archiv,  1783;  Ranke, 
Ref,  Gesch,  ut  sup. ;  and  especially  £.  Herrmann,  Jok 
Freih,  zu  SchwanerAerg,  etc  (Leips.  1841).  The  edi- 
tions of  Schwarzenberg's  writings  are  given  in  Godeke's 
Grtmdriss  zur  Gesck,  d,  deuiachen  Dichtung,  \,  214.— Her- 
zog,  Real-Encyldop.  s.  v. 

Sohwebel,  Johaxin  (1),  an  evangelical  theolo- 
gian and  Reformer  in  the  palatinate  Zweibrttckcn, 
Rhenish  Bavaria,  was  bom  in  1490  at  Pforzheim,  in 
Baden,  and  received  his  early  education  in  the  famoiu 
Latin  school  of  that  town,  iVx)m  which  men  like  Capito 
Hedio,  GrynsBus,  Haller,  etc.,  came  forth.  It  is  not 
known  that  Schwebel  studied  at  any  higher  school 
He  entered  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost  while  yet  veiy 
young,  and  transferred  to  it  the  whole  of  bis  property, 
some  part  being  afterwards  returned  to  him  through 
the  intervention  of  the  margrave  Philip.  In  1514  he 
was  consecrated  priest.  He  spent  hb  time  in  ntodying 
the  Scriptures  and  the  writings  of  the  &thers>  and  thus 
learned  to  know  the  penrersions  of  doctrine  and  corrup- 
tion of  practice  in  the  creed  and  worship  of  the  Church ; 
and  his  surroundings,  as  also  the  events  of  the  time, 
aided  to  confirm  the  purpose  he  had  formed  of  publidy 
antagonizing  the  evils  he  had  found.  The  dispute  of 
the  Dominicans  of  Cologne  with  Reuchlin  (q.  v.)  bad 
united  all  the  friends  of  classical  and  Biblical  learning 
in  an  endeavor  to  combat  schdasticism,  monkish  ob- 
scurantism, and  the  exaggerated  demands  of  the  Roman 
curia.  Many  reformatory  spirits  were  then  in  Pfon- 
heim  or  that  vicinity ;  e.  g.  Gerbel,  Capito,  PeQican  and 
Sebastian  Mynster,  Bucer,  (Ecolampadius,  and  Irenicaa 
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Lotber's  Than  became  known  in  1617,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing yenr,  April  2d,  Lather  himsdf  was  at  Heidelberg 
engaged  in  the  famoot  dispatation.  Melancthon,  too, 
wrote  frequently  to  Schwebel  from  Wittenberg,  and 
lent  bim  extncts  from  bis  lectoree  on  Blatthew  and 
Romans  (One.  Epiat,  p.  8),  etc 

Such  influences  served  to  prepare  Schwebel  for  his 
reformatory  career.  He  laid  aside  the  garb  of  hb  order, 
and  in  1519  became  an  evangelical  prcAcher  in  his  na- 
tive town,  but  was  speedily  expelled  by  the  margrave 
Philip.  He  fled  to  Frans  von  Sickingen,  and  sought, 
from  the  asylnm  furnished  by  that  stanch  defender  of 
the  Reformation,  to  influence  his  countrymen  by  means 
of  letters.  Towards  the  close  of  1522  he  published  a 
work  entitled  Erntaknmtg  au  dem  Qutstionieren,  abtu^ 
tieOem  Hber/Suige  KotUm,  in  which  he  censured  the 
abuses  connected  with  the  collection  of  alms  in  the 
Romish  Church,  all  intended  to  secure  money  to  the 
clergy,  from  the  pope  to  the  lowest  monk.  He  was 
permitted  to  return  to  Pforzheim,  and  on  April  10, 1524, 
preached  there  on  the  theme  of  the  "  Good  Shepherd." 
A  small  evangelical  congregation  was  thus  gathered, 
and  was  at  this  time  placed  under  the  pastoral  care  of 
J<^iann  Unger,  who  had  been  tutor  in  the  family  of  Mo- 
lancthon,  and  who  remained  its  pastor  until  hb  death, 
in  1553  (Tierordt,  De  Jokatme  Ungero^  Carolsr.  1844). 

While  Schwebel  was  present  in  the  Castle  of  Sickingen 
that  nobleman  introduced  the  celebration  of  the  mass  in 
the  German  tongue,  and  Schwebel  heartily  approved  of 
the  innovation  {Ca»L  Epist,  p.  837).  In  1524  he  mar- 
ried, and,  like  other  Reformers,  was  censured  for  that 
step,  but  defended  himself  in  two  treatises  on  marriage, 
and  particularly  the  marriage  of  priests.  Sickingen's 
unfortunate  campaign  against  the  elector  of  Treves  and 
his  allies  (begun  in  September,  1522)  necessitated  the 
diMniwaf  of  his  theological  guests,  and  Schwebel  went 
to  ZweibrUcken,  where  he  became  court-prcacbor  and 
superintendent  of  the  churches  of  the  duchy.  He  se- 
aled the  confidence  of  his  patron,  the  count-palatine 
Louis  II,  and  found  powerful  co-laborers  in  the  persons 
of  Jacob  Schorr  and  Jerome  Bock,  who  belonged  to  the 
train  of  that  prince.  In  1524  Schwebel  expounded 
Matthew,  John,  and  Romans,  though  he  afterwards 
preached  usually  on  the  perioope  assigned  to  the  day. 
His  discourses  were  founded  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans. He  taught  that  the  chief  elements  of  Christian 
doctrine  are,  (1)  repentance  {pcmiMUia) ;  (2)  justiflca- 
tion  by  laith;  (8)  love  to  C^  and  our  neighbor;  (4) 
the  doctrine  of  sidferings  (crux)  as  conservers  of  faith ; 
(5)  believing  prayer  in  behalf  of  ourselves  and  others 
{ibid,  p.  16).  Elsewhere  he  says  that  works  grow  out 
of  faith;  man  has  free-will,  but  only  to  evil  naturally, 
and  only  by  grace  to  good  {TeuiicJie  Schriften,  i,  81). 
He  regards  the  sacraments  as  signs  of  the  grace  or  the 
will  of  God  towards  us,  and  as  symbols  of  love  among 
Christiana.  The  bread  and  wine  in  the  supper  become 
a  spiritual  food  when  received  by  faith. 

Besides  the  German  sermon,  Schwebel  introduced 
catechetical  instruction  covering  the  Decalogue,  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  words  of 
institution  in  the  sacramental  service;  and  he  substi- 
tuted the  singing  of  German  for  Larin  hymns.  In  1529 
he  prepared  a  form  of  Church  government,  which  was 
approved  by  Bucer  {Cent,  Epist,  p.  188),  and  continued, 
in  connection  with  the  evangelical  clergy  of  that  re- 
gion, to  give  attention  to  this  subject  for  many  years 
{Tnttaehe  ScAri/ten,  p.  817,  879,  etc.).  For  ten  years 
Schwebel  g^uided  the  Reformation  in  ZweibrUcken  alone. 
His  health  began  to  fail  and  his  strength  to  decline,  and 
in  1588  he  attempted  to  resign  his  office,  in  which  pur- 
pose he  was  atrengthened  by  the  troubles  caused  by  an 
asBstant  named  Georgius,  who  denied  original  sin  and 
infant  baptism,  and  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Church. 
He  was,  however,  prevailed  on  to  remain,  and  in  that 
vear  Caspar  Glaser  and  Michael  Hilspach  were  called 
to  his  aid  (comp.  Croll,  Hiit,  Sehoia  Horvb,  p.  18, 19). 
Schwebd  was  prohibited  by  his  official  position  from 


attending  any  of  the  larger  conferences  in  which  relig- 
ious and  ecclesiastical  matters  were  discussed,  but  he 
maintained  a  steady  correspondence  with  most  of  the 
Reformers,  particularly  Melancthon,  Bucer,  and  Capito. 
His  advice  was  sought  with  reference  to  the  desired 
settlement  of  the  sacramental  difficulty,  which  was  at- 
tempted in  the  Concord  of  Stuttgart  in  1584,  and  sought 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  WiiUtiherg  Concord,  The  latter 
document  was  signed  by  Schwebel  and  his  coUeagues, 
but  with  the  reservation  implied  in  the  words  **■  Vidimus 
et  legimus  exemplar  concordis.**  He  was  essentially  a 
man  of  peace,  and  not  disposed  to  let  usages  and  cere- 
monies cause  divisions  in  the  Church  (see  Cent,  Epist, 
p.  297, 851).  In  few  words,  Schwebel  occupied  a  posi- 
tion in  dogmatics  largely  identical  with  that  of  Melanc- 
thon as  represented  in  the  Loci  Communes  and  the  L^tin 
edition  of  his  ^4  rticle$  ofVigiiation ;  and  in  Church  or- 
ganization he  h^  to  the  Reformed  system  of  a  presby- 
terial  and  synodal  constitution  emanating  from  the  con- 
gregation. If  such  organizarion  was  left  uncompleted 
in  his  day,  he  had  at  least  prepared  the  way  for  its  ul- 
timate consummation.  He  fell  a  victim  to  the  plague 
when  scarce  fifty  years  of  age,  May  19, 1540,  and  his 
wife  died  two  days  later. 

Schwebers  printed  works  are.  Opera  Theolofficorum 
(pt.  i,  Biponti,  1595, 8vo)  i^Centuria  Epistolarum  (ibid. 
1597, 8vo)  i—Scripta  TheohgicOy  etc,  a  mere  reprint  of 
the  two  previous  works,  with  preface  omitted  (ibid.  1606, 
8vo)  i^Teuttche  SchriJUn  (ZweibrUck.  1596)  i—Ermak- 
nung  zu  d,  Qnetf,  alnusteUen  ISAerJUUt,  Kotten  (1522)  :— 
Sermon  on  the  Good  Shepherd  (1524). — Herzog,  Real- 
Enofldop,  8.  V. 

Schwebel,  Johann  (2),  a  supporter  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Strasburg,  was  bom  at  3ischoffingen,  near 
Breisach,  in  1499,  and  was  for  a  time  a  Cistercian  monk 
at  Thennenbach.  He  left  the  convent  in  1524,  and, 
because  of  his  familiarity  with  ancient  languages,  se- 
cured the  position  of  teacher  at  Strasburg,  where  he 
died,  in  1566.  See  Rohrich,  Gesch,  d.  Re/,  im  Elsass,  i, 
256;  ii,  55;  Vierordt,  Gesch,  der  bad,  Ref,  i,  126.— 
Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  s.  v. 

Sohwedler,  Johaicsi  Christopii,  a  Lutheran  min- 
bter  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Krobsdorf,  Silesia,  Dec. 
21, 1672.  He  studied  at  Leipsic,  and  in  1697  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  deacon  in  Niederwiese,  in  Upper  Lu- 
satia.  In  1701  he  was  appointed  to  the  pastorate  of 
that  place,  and  died  Jan.  12, 1780.  He  is  the  author  of 
about  500  hymns,  the  most  beautiful  of  which  is  his 
"  WolU  ihr  wissent  wcu  mein  Frets"  translated  into 
English  in  JJym$wiogia  ChrisiianOj  No.  620,  ^Ask  ye 
what  great  thuig  I  know."  See  Wezel,  Hymnop,  iv, 
463  sq.;  Otto,  I^xihon  oberlausitzischer  SchrtftsttUer^ 
III,  i,  248  sq. ;  Koch,  Gesch,  d,  deutsch,  Kirchenliedes,  y, 
225  sq. ;  Knapp,  Evangel,  Liederschatz^  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Sohwegler,  Albert,  a  German  rationalist,  per- 
haps, after  Baur,  the  leading  representative  of  the  mod- 
em Ttlbingen  school.  His  father  was  pastor  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Michelbach,  WUrtemberg,  and  there  Albert  was 
bom,  Feb.  10, 1819.  His  eariy  instraction  was  directed 
by  his  father,  and  was  supplemented  by  the  schools  of 
Schwabisch-Hall  and  Schonthal,  so  that  he  entered  the 
evangelical  seminary  at  Tubingen  in  1836  with  rare 
preparatory  acquirements.  He  immediately  entered  on 
the  study  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  and  was  so  fasci- 
nated that  he  could  find  no  pleasure  in  the  study  of 
Schleiermacher,  which  he  had  also  undertaken,  and  con- 
sidered the  relation  of  that  theologian  to  Christianity 
as  evidence  of  his  intellectual  narrowness.  Philosoph- 
ical speculation  was  less  suited  to  his  mind,  however, 
than  hbtorical  inquiry.  He  was  consequently  mightily 
impressed  on  its  appearance  with  Strauss's  L^>en  JesUj 
which  he  regarded  as  the  otUmination  of  the  entire  ten- 
dency in  which  the  relation  of  theology  to  philosophy 
had  been  developed.  The  measures  taken  by  the  au- 
thorities against  Strauss  served  only  to  heighten  Schweg. 
ler's  enthusiasm  for  that  author.   The  longer  he  studied 
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ihat  in-ork,  however,  the  more  leanon  did  he  find  fur 
doubt.  He  believed  that  the  text  of  the  Gospels  would 
afford  a  more  solid  historical  basis  than  Strauss  had 
found.  Uis  philosophical  opinions,  too,  were  becoming 
uncertain ;  he  came  to  believe  that  the  Hegelian  system 
did  not  concede  suflScient  importance  to  the  factor  of 
personality,  and  questioned  whether  philosophy  might 
not  become  more  largely  Christian  than  it  then  was; 
and  in  the  end  he  acknowledged  that  he  could  not  be 
certain  that  he  should  not  become  a  pietist  at  last. 

While  in  this  state  of  uncertainty  he  became  a  disci- 
ple of  F.  Chr.  Baur,  in  whom  he  imagined  that  he  had 
found  what  he  desired.  He  thoroughly  mastered  that 
theologian^s  theory  of  the  conditions  of  early  Christian- 
ity, and  subsequently  elaborated  it  in  various  essays 
and  treatises.  While  a  student,  he  solved  two  problems 
set  by  the  theological  faculty— one  of  which  concerned 
the  relation  of  the  ideal  to  the  historical  Christ,  and  the 
other  the  Montanist  heresy — and  obtained  both  prizes. 
A  brilliant  examination,  supplemented  by  the  reception 
of  a  first  prize  in  homiletics  and  another  in  catechetics, 
brought  his  student  life  to  a  close  in  1840.  He  re- 
mained at  Ttlbingen,  employed  in  literary  labors,  dur- 
ing nine  months  longer.  In  1841  he  published  his 
prize  essay  on  Montanism  in  an  enlarged  form,  under 
the  title  Der  MotUanUmus  u,  d,  cht-ittL  Kirche  d,  2ten 
JahrhuttdeiiSt  and  afterwards  travelled  through  Ger- 
many to  Holland  and  Belgium,  with  the  result  that  he 
was  confirmed  in  the  tendency  he  had  begun  to  culti- 
vate. On  his  return  to  Tubingen  in  1842,  he  was  obliged 
to  assume  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church  at  the 
neighboring  village  of  Bebenhausen ;  but  he  had  deter- 
mined on  a  literary  and  academical  career,  and  contin- 
ued in  that  relation  leas  than  a  vear.  In  the  autumn 
of  1843  he  qualified  himself  for  a  tutorship  in  the  theo- 
logical seminary  by  reading  before  the  philosophical 
faculty  an  essay  on  the  Symponum  of  Plato,  but  with- 
out obtaining  the  desired  place.  In  1844  he,  with  a 
number  of  friends,  founded  the  Jahrbiicher  der  Gfgen- 
waji,  and  became  the  actual  editor.  His  rejection  from 
the  theological  seminary  had  the  effect  to  intensify  his 
devotion  to  the  system  of  Baur,  as  appears  from  the 
work  entitled  Das  nachapottoL  Zeitaller  (Tub.  1846). 
This  work  was  finished  in  six  months,  and  is  far  inferior 
to  the  earlier  work  on  Montanism.  Its  fundamental 
proposition  is,  that  primitive  Christianity  was  simple 
Ebionitism.  In  1847  Schwegler  published  the  Clemen- 
iine  Homilies  J  and  in  1852  the  Ecclesiastical  Jlistory  of 
Eusebius.  All  his  subsequent  works  are  outside  the 
field  of  theology— j4  ri!»/o/.  Metapht/sik  (1847): — Gesch, 
iff,  Philosophie  (1848):— ^5mMcA«  Gfsch,^  of  which  vol. 
ill  appeared  in  1858,  carrying  the  description  forward 
to  the  Licinian  laws.  This  volume  is  preceded  by  a 
life  of  the  author,  from  which  the  data  for  this  article 
are  obtained.  Schwegler  had  in  1848  been  made  ex- 
traordinary professor  for  Roman  literature  and  antiqui- 
ties, and  afterwards  obtained  also  the  chair  of  ancient 
history.  He  died  suddenly,  Jan.  5,  1857.  —  Herzog, 
HeaUEncyldop,  s.  v. 

Schweinitz,  Hans  Christoph  von,  a  German 
hymuist,  was  bom  in  1645  at  Rudelsdorf,  in  the  Silesian 
principality  of  Schweidnitz,  and  died  in  1722.  His 
hymn  Wird  das  nicht  Freude  sein,  which  he  wrote  at 
the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Theodora,  has  become  one  of 
the  gems  of  the  German  hymns.  It  has  also  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  "Will  that  not  joyful  be!"  {//ymns 
fi-om  the  Land  of  Luther^  p.  9 ).  See  Otto,  Lexikon 
oberlausi/zischer  Schri/fsteller  (Gorlitz,  1803);  Koch, 
Gesch.  des  deutschen  Kirchenliedes,  iv,  34  sq,;  Knapp, 
Evangel,  Liederschatz,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Schweinitz,  Lewis  David  von,  Ph.D.,  an 
American  clergyman  and  botanist,  was  bom  in  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,  Feb.  13,  1780.  He  went  to  Germany  in  1793, 
where  he  finbhed  his  education  and  remained  till  1812, 
when  he  returned  to  America,  and  settled  at  Salem, 
N.  C,  as  clergyman  and  superintendent  of  the  financial 


affairs  of  the  Moravian  Church,  South.  He  retiinied  in 
1821  to  his  native  place — Bethlehem— and  resided  there 
until  hu  death,  Feb.  8, 1834.  He  was  an  enihusiastic 
scientist,  making  botany  his  special  study.  By  his  own 
researches  he  added  more  than  1400  new  species  to  the 
catalogues  of  the  American  fiora,  the  greater  part  beinj; 
fungi,  which  had  been  previously  but  little  studied.  Uis 
principal  botanical  works  are  the  following :  Conspedw 
Fungorum  Lusatia  (Leips.  1805): — Synopsis  Fungo- 
rum  Carotinm  Superioris  (edited  by  Dr.  Schwergicben, 
1818) : — Specimen  Flares  A  merices  SqptentritmaUs  Cryp- 
togandca  ( 1821 ) :  —  Monograph  of  the  Gemts  Viola 
(1821)  '.^Catalogue  of  Plants  Collected  in  ike  Nortk-ved 
Territory  by  Say  (1824)  i^Monograph  upon  the  Amerh- 
can  Species  of  the  Genus  Carex  (1825)  : — and  Synopsis 
Fungorum  in  A  maica  Boreali  Media  Degentutm  (1^). 

Sohw^enkfeld,  Kaspar  von,  founder  of  the  relig- 
ious sect  named  after  him,  Schwenkfeldians  (q.  v.).  He 
was  bom  in  Ossig,  Silesia,  in  1490;  was  a  nobleman  of 
ancient  lineage,  councillor  to  the  duke  of  Liegnitz.  and 
an  earnest  advocate  of  the  Reformation.  WhUe  hold- 
ing the  chief  Reformers  in  the  highest  esteem,  he  dif- 
fered from  them  on  the  following  points:  1.  Schwenk- 
feld  inverted  the  words  of  Christ,  "  this  is  my  body," 
and  read  "my  body  is  this""— L  e.  such  as  this  bread, 
which  is  broken  and  consumed ;  a  trae  and  real  food, 
which  nourisheth,  satisfieth,  and  delighteth  the  souL 
2.  He  denied  that  the  external  Word  had  any  power  to 
enlighten  and  renew  the  mind,  but  ascribed  this  power 
to  the  internal  Word,  which,  according  to  his  notion, 
was  Christ  himself.  8.  He  would  not  allow  Christ's  hu- 
man nature,  in  its  exalted  state,  to  be  called  a  creature 
or  a  created  substance,  as  such  a  denomination  appeared 
to  him  infinitely  below  its  majestic  dignity,  united  as  it 
is  in  that  glorious  state  with  the  divine  essence.  He 
died  in  Ulm  about  1561.  His  character  was  never 
impugned  by  any  of  his  opponents,  and  his  numerous 
writings  (including  Bekenntniss  und  Hechenschaft  rou 
den  Hauptpunkten  des  chrisilichen  Glaftbens  [1547],  and 
nearly  100  treatises)  are  among  the  most  valuable  sources 
of  the  history  of  the  Reformation. 

Schwenkfeldians,  or  Bohwenkfelders,  a 

religious  sect  in  the  16th  century'  deriving  its  name 
from  Kaspar  Schwenkfeld  (q.  v.).  He  often  declared 
his  unwillingness  to' form  a  separate  sect,  but  after  his 
death  numbers  who  had  embraced  his  views  were  sub- 
jected to  severe  persecution,  especially  from  the  Lu- 
theran clergy.  In  1719  the  Jesuits  endeavored  to  effect 
the  conversion  of  this  people,  but,  failing,  they  reduced 
them  to  slavery.  They  fied  into  Lusatia  and  other 
parts  of  Saxony ;  but  protection  being  withdrawn  there 
after  eight  years  (1734),  a  number  of  them  emigrated  to 
Altona,  Denmark.  Many  others,  by  the  permission  of 
the  English  government,  came  to  Pennsylvania;  and 
though  in  1742  they  were  all  invited  back  to  Silesia, 
with  the  promise  of  the  return  of  their  estates  and  the 
full  enjoyment  of  toleration,  none  could  ever  be  induced 
to  return.  They  celebrateid  their  arrival  in  Pennsyl- 
vania by  a  ^festival  in  grateful  memory  of  all  mercies 
and  divine  favors  manifested  to  them  by  the  Father  of 
mercies."  They  still  continue  to  celebrate  the  anniver- 
sary. Reference  to  the  peculiarities  of  doctrine  is  made 
in  the  article  Schwkmkfkld  (q.  v.).  This  sect  has  a 
service  in  reference  to  infants  unknown  among  other 
religious  bodi^.  As  soon  as  a  child  is  bom,  a  preacher 
is  called  in  to  pray  for  its  happiness  and  prosperity,  ex- 
horting the  parents  to  bring  it  up  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord.  A  similar  service  is  held  in  the  church  as  soon 
as  the  mother  is  able  to  attend  with  the  child.  In  their 
government  they  are  Congregational,  electing  annually 
the  minister,  trustees,  and  other  officers  of  their  Church. 
They  choose  their  pastors  by  lot,  instructing  them  in 
their  duties  if  uneducated  when  chosen.  They  number 
about  300  families,  from  800  to  1000  communicants,  5 
ministers,  and  as  many  churches.  The  language  for 
social  intercourse  and  private  worship  is  GeroMo. 
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Schwestridnds,  a  name  of  repioacb, "  Sisteren," 
giTea  to  the  Lollards  and  Begbards  (q.  v.). 

Bchyn,  HKHXAinr,  author  of  the  Hitioria  Mermom' 
tarum  [see  Mbxho ;  MESicoxrrBS],  was  bom  at  Amster- 
dtm  in  1662,  and  studied  at  Leyden  and  Utrecht,  being 
made  M.D.  in  1682.  After  settling  at  Rotterdam  as  a 
phrsicttn,  be  began  the  studj  of  tbeolog}%  and  in  1686 
wai  chosen  preacher  by  the  congregation  of  Mennonites 
in  that  city.  In  1690  he  removed  to  Amsterdam,  and 
entered  on  a  career  in  which  he  administered  the  duties 
of  the  sacred  office  during  thirty-seren  years  with  fidel- 
ity and  success.  He  died  in  1727.  As  a  preacher  he 
bad  a  leaning  towards  the  Cocceian  tendency  (q.  t.),  and 
followed  the  farfetched  analy  tical-exegetical  method  of 
the  time,  but  was  none  the  less  practical  and  fervent- 
somewhat  given  to  the  use  of  mystical  phrases,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  collection  of  his  sermons,  HeUigt  Keur- 
ttoffen  (1733). 

Sebyn  became  known  as  a  writer  on  practical  themes 
through  his  Mentck  im  Chri$tu$  (1721-25)  and  Bfletselm 
d.  Gtettebfken  Levem  (1727),  and  also  as  an  advocate  of 
uakm  among  his  coreligionists  through  the  Ontwerp  toe 
Ventmgmg  der  Doqpsgezinden  (1723).  Hu  principal 
fame  was  obtained,  however,  in  the  publication  of  the 
Ilistona  Mermonilarum  (Amst.  1723, 1729,2  vols,  [first  in 
Datch,  Korie  HUtJ]),  See  Blaupot  ten  Gate,  Oeackitd, 
der  Doop^nwden,  etc,  ii,  136,  and  the  literature  there 
given;  Krohn,  Gtsch.  der  Wiedertaufa-f  p.  186  sq.— 
Heixog,  Real-Encyldop,  s.v. 

Sdaditis,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  an  appicllative 
of  Diaaa,  who  possessed  a  temple  at  Scia,  in  Arcadia, 
which  had  been  built  by  Aristodemus. 

Sdallina,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  an  appellative 
(i(ApoQo, 

Sciamancy,  or  Solomancy  (Or.  <Tcta,  a  shacUnc, 
and  fiavnioj  divination ),  a  species  of  divination,  by 
vhich  it  was  pretended  the  dead  were  brought  from  the 
shades  below.    See  Divination;  Necromancy. 

Sdapddda  was  a  name  in  Greek  mythology.  A 
fable  of  the  ancient  Greeks  recites  that  a  people  lived  in 
India  whose  feet  were  so  large  as  to  be  capable  of  serv- 
ing as  ombrellas.  The  Sciapodes  {thadow-footed  people) 
were  accordingly  in  the  habit  of  seating  themselves  and 
interposing  a  foot  between  the  sun  and  their  persons. — 
VoUmer,  Wdrterh,  d.  MyUwl  s.  v. 

Sciaa,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  nymph  from  the 
forests  of  Tanagra,  tl)e  wife  of  Cephissus  and  mother  of 
EUnns.  Ennostos,  a  son  of  the  latter,  became  iu>toriou8 
through  his  indifference  towards  Ochnei  the  daughter 
ofColonus. 

Sdence  C*?^)  maddd;  Dan.  i,  4,  hnotrUdgey  as  else- 
where rendered).  In  one  passage  only  (1  Tim.  vi,  20) 
this  word  has  also  been  given  by  our  translators  as  the 
eqniralent  of  the  Greek  term  yvwacc.  a  word  which  is 
Died  about  thirty  tiroes  in  the  New  Test.,  but  which  in 
lU  other  passages  is  properly  rendered  knowledge^  It 
doabtksB  here  refers  to  the  so-called  gmmtf  or  that  af- 
fectation of  spiritual  knowledge  which  set  itself  in  ar- 
ray against  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  which  boasted  of 
iu  loperior  insight  into  the  nature  of  things.  It  was 
from  this  sort  of  pretentious  knowing  that  the  Gnostics 
derired  their  name,  and  they  were  among  the  earliest 
cormptos  of  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  of^  Christ.  See 
GyiosTics.  Many  readers  have  erroneously  supposed 
that  Paol  is  speaking  of  something  else  than  the  **  knowl- 
edge" of  which  both  the  Judaizing  and  the  mystic  sects 
<>f  the  apostolic  age  continually  boasted,  against  which 
he  80  urgently  warns  men  (I  Cor.  viii,  1,7),  the  counter- 
feit of  the  true  knowledge  which  he  prizes  so  highly 
(iii,8;  xiii,2;  PhiL  i,  9;  Col  iii,  10). 

It  was  not  until  after  the  accession  of  David  that  the 
Jews  becanae  remarkable  for  their  intellectual  culture ; 
^  the  patriarchs  probably  possessed  a  considerable 
Wwkdge  of  practical  astronomy  [see  Astronomy], 


such  as  is  still  popular  among  pastoral  tribes,  prob- 
ably corrupting  it  by  an  admixture  of  judicial  astrol- 
ogy. See  AsTROLOOT.  The  literature  of  the  He- 
brews was  chiefly  limited  to  ethics,  religion,  the  his- 
tory of  their  nation,  and  to  natural  history,  on  which 
Solomon  wrote  several  treatises  no  longer  extant.  If 
the  phenomena  mentioned  in  Scripture  had  been  de- 
scribed with  the  accuracy  of  modem  physical  science, 
they  would  have  been  unintelligible  to  the  persons  for 
whose  use  the  sacred  writings  were  originally  designed. 
The  most  numerous  references  to  Oriental  science  occur 
in  the  book  of  Job  (see  Schmidt,  Bibtischer  Physikus 
[ZUlUchan,  1731, 1748]). 

In  modem  times  the  appeal  of  ratiorudists  and  semi- 
infidels  has  especially  been  to  the  discoveries  of  science, 
especially  geology  (q.  v.),  as  militating  against  the  Bi- 
ble; but  in  every  instance  a  careful  and  candid  compari- 
son has  shown  their  compatibility.  See  Intkrpketa- 
tion,  Bibucau 

SCIENCE  AND  Revelation.  It  is  an  undeniable 
fact  that  there  is  a  controversy  between  scientists  and 
theologians,  but  we  propose  to  answer  in  this  article  the 
question.  Is  there  any  antagonism  between  science  and 
revelation?  It  may  be  well  to  define  the  position 
which  some  of  the  most  distinguished  scientists  take, 
and  which  they  claim  to  be  alone  tenable.  Prof.  Hux- 
ley says,  **  There  is  but  one  kind  of  knowledge,  and  but 
one  method  of  acquiring  it;**  that  that  kind  of  knowl- 
edge makes  **  scepticism  the  highest  of  duties,  blind 
faith  the  one  unpardonable  sin.*"  He  describes  all  faith 
as  ^  blind"  which  accepts  anything  on  any  kind  of  au- 
thority but  that  of  scientific  experience.  He  describes 
tme  religion  as  "  worship,  *  for  the  most  part  of  the  silent 
sort^'  at  the  altar  of  the  Unknown  and  Unknowable," 
and  proclaims  "justification,  not  by  faith,  but  by  verifi- 
cation," as  the  gospel  of  modem  science  {Lay  SermoHy 
read  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  London,  and  published  in  the 
Fortnight^  Review,  Jan.  15, 1866).  He  further  says  that 
"the  improver  of  natural  knowledge  absolutely  refuses 
to  acknowledge  authority  as  such,"  and  maintains  that 
the  method  of  the  inductive  sciences  is  the  only  method 
by  which  any  human  creature  can  arrive  at  any  sort  of 
tmth.  The  natural  consequence  is  that  such  men  find 
themselves  opposed  to  revelation,  which  assumes  that 
man  by  searching  cannot  find  all  tmth,  and  therefore 
teaches  what  is,  otherwise,  unknown  and  unknowable. 
Many  scientists  assert  that  their  investigations  prove 
the  falsity  of  the  statements  and  teachings  of  Scripture. 
That  the  conclusions  of  scientists  may  not  harmonize 
with  what  they  believe  to  be  the  teachings  of  Scripture 
we  readily  admit ;  but  that  the  real  facts  tanght  ui  the 
one  contradict,  antagonize,  those  revealed  by  the  other 
we  as  unhesitatingly  deny.  In  fact,  revelation,  as  we 
hope  to  show,  really  has  no  controversy  with  science. 
Let  us  glance  at  some  of  the  alleged  contradictions 

1.  Genesis, — The  first  chapters  of  this  book  have  been 
the  great  bone  of  contention,  theologians  having  been 
wont  to  assume  that  Moses  asserts  the  formation  of  the 
entire  universe,  or  at  least  of  our  own  globe,  with  all  its 
internal  and  superficial  furniture,  in  six  literal  days; 
while  scientists  at  present  in  the  main  contend  for  an 
immense  period  of  astronomical  and  geological  seras, 
which  thev  claim  that  thev  read  in  the  nebular  reduc- 
tions,  the  rocky  strata,  and  the  vital  evolutions.  But 
a  close  inspection  of  the  phraseology  of  Moses  shows 
that  he  has  not  committed  himself  to  either  of  these  op- 
posite opinions.  He  simply  statear  in  ver.  1  the  fact  of 
God's  creation  of  our  own  planet  and  its  solar  system, 
substantially  as  they  now  exist,  without  specifying  any 
particulars  as  to  the  time,  mode,  or  order  of  the  process; 
and  in  the  following  verses  he  narrates  successive  stages 
of  a  subsequent  special  creation  of  the  present  vegetable 
and  animal  tribes,  either  over  the  earth  generally  or 
possibl}'  in  a  particular  locality  only.  The  Bible  and 
modem  science  thus  appear  to  be  discoursing  upon  two 
entirely  different  subjects,  and  cannot  possibly  contra* 
diet  each  other. 
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2.  The  Antiquity  of  Man, — The  qaestions  of  the  aa- 
tiquity  and  unity  of  the  human  race  upon  the  earth  are 
indeed  more  explicitly  touched  upon  in  the  Bible,  but 
modem  science  has  hitherto  adduced  nothing  adequate 
to  overthrow  the  Biblical  testimony.  Presumptions  to 
the  contrary,  it  is  true,  hare  been  raised  in  some  quar- 
ters by  certain  phenomena;  but  these  admit  of  so  ready 
an  explanation  on  other  grounds,  and  are  rebutted  by  so 
many  other  facts,  that  scientists  at  large  still  hold  fast 
to  the  opinion  that  man  is  of  comparatively  recent  ori- 
gin, and  must  have  sprung  from  a  single  family. 

8.  The  Flood,— The  universality  of  Noah*s  flood  as  to 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  although  we  admit  the  first  in- 
ference from  the  Biblical  account,  is  found  on  a  closer 
examination  not  to  be  necessarily  intended  by  its  lan- 
guage ;  and  a  consideration  of  its  uselessness  and  im- 
practicability for  the  mere  purpose  of  drowning  a  few 
thousands  in  a  particular  locality  induced  expositors  to 
limit  its  prevalence  long  before  the  modem  scientific 
objections  were  thought  of. 

4.  The  Resurrection^  etc, — The  doctrine  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  soul  after  death,  and  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  are  coming  more  and  more  to  be  seen  to  be 
not  only  not  incompatible  with  physiological  science, 
but  to  be  almost  necessary  deductions  from  psychologi- 
cal and  metaphysical  reasoning,  even  apart  from  revela- 
tion. If  the  miraculous  element  be  admitted  into  nat- 
ure, and  hard  facts  demand  its  occasional  intervention, 
as  well  as  its  primal  impulse,  all  difficulty  on  physical 
grounds  vanishes  from  these  problems  of  the  future 
world.  The  imperceptible  but  frequent  renewal  of  the 
material  organism  actually  furnishes  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  continuity  of  identity  in  the  midst  of  appar- 
ent dissolution  and  atomic  change. 

5.  Aliened  Unscientific  Statements, — But  it  is  said  that 
certain  specific  statements  of  Scripture  are  shown  by 
science  to  be  false.  For  instance,  in  natural  history'  the 
coney  and  the  hare  are  classed  with  the  mminants  (Lev. 
xi,  5,  6;  Deut  xiv,  7),  whereas  in  fact  they  have  no 
cud;  and  the  ant  with  non-hyberaating  insects  (Prov. 
vi,  6-8;  XXX,  25),  whereas  in  tmth  it  lies  torpid  all 
winter.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  the  Scripture  writers 
give  a  correct  account  of  an  actual  phenomenon,  although 
their  descriptions  are  not  couched  in  scientific  terms. 
Their  language  is  always  optical,  i.  e.  in  accordance  with 
the  exterior  or  apparent  phenomena.  As,  in  the  case  of 
the  hare,  they  undoubtedly  refer  to  the  constant  motions 
of  the  lips,  which  seems  Kke  chewing  the  cud.  They 
were  not  mistaken  as  to  the  fact  which  they  meant  to 
state,  nor  do  they  use  language  which  when  properly 
interpreted  conveys  a  false  impression.  If  their  hearers 
or  readers  already  had  an  impression  scientifically  erro- 
neous in  some  respects,  they  were  not  bound  to  correct 
that  impression,  provided  it  did  not  interfere  with  the 
purpose  or  troth  which  they  had  in  view.  Popular  lan- 
guage always  uses  this  liberty,  but  it  is  not  therefore 
chargeable  with  untrath.  Science  is  simply  system- 
atized knowledge,  and  therein  it  differs  from  popular  or 
general  information.  The  facts  remain  the  same  both 
to  the  scientific  and  unscientific  man;  they  are  only 
viewed  in  a  different  light  and  with  different  associa- 
tions. The  Biblical  writers,  of  course,  ha\*ing  no  scien- 
tific notions  or  standpoint  after  the  Baconian  school,  ig- 
nore its  nomenclature,  and  express  themselves  in  the 
plain  language  of  fact  or  sensible  phenomena.  They 
broach  no  theories,  they  employ  no  technical  terms; 
they  confine  themselves  to  actual  things  in  their  phe- 
nomenal forms.  This  is  a  universal  rule  with  them. 
Hence  they  seem  to  disagree  with  science  whenever  its 
rigid  canon  of  verbal  precision  is  applied  to  them,  for  of 
course  their  vocabulary  is  different;  but  the  dispute  is 
about  words  only,  while  the  things  meant  are  identically 
the  same.  The  sacred  writers,  in  scholastic  phrase,  if 
you  please,  use  solecisms  in  grammar,  inelegancies  in 
rhetoric,  the  argumentum  ad  hontinem  in  logic,  an  un- 
scientific terminology  throughout — for  such  was  their 
vernacular ;  but  they  never  fall  into  error  as  to  matter 


of  fact.  The  conflict  between  sdenoe  and  revdation, 
when  carefully  scmtinized,  is  se^i  to  be  only  a  disagree- 
ment between  particular  theories  of  particular  sdeniisti 
and  particular  interpretations  of  particular  passages  of 
Scripture.  And,  furthermore,  when  the  scientific  princi^ 
pie  of  thought  is  compared  with  the  theological,  or  the 
unveiling  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  men,  they  are  fouod  to 
be  on  two  absolutely  different  planes,  and  unable,  prop- 
erly compared,  to  clash  with  each  other.  The  funda- 
mental error  of  the  scientists  of  our  day  is  in  their 
method.  It  is  mechanical,  external,  auperfidal,  iabe. 
They  exalt  the  seiues,  which  are  the  mere  serviton  of 
mind,  into  the  mind's  masters,  and  terrible  is  the  bond- 
age to  which  they  thus  doom  the  spirit  of  man.  Admit 
that  mind  is  a  force,  and  that  there  is  an  infinite  mind, 
and  then  that  in  Scripture  which  to  many  scientists  is 
most  objectionable,  vix.  the  miraculous,  become  nat- 
ural and  easy  of  belief.  The  main  body  of  scientists  of 
the  present  day  are  firm  believers  in  Christianity,  and 
science  has  no  warmer  advocates  than  are  to  be  found 
among  Christian  believers.  See  Reason  akd  Rexjoiox. 

Soillns,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  father  of 
Alesius,  one  of  the  suitors  of  the  beautiful  Hippodamia. 
The  town  of  Alesia,  in  Elis,  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  his  son. 

Soiomancy.    See  Sciamakct. 

Scioppiufl,  Kaspab,  a  noted  German  controversial- 
ist, was  bom  at  Neumark,  in  the  Palatinate,  May  27, 
1576.  .He  studied  at  Heidelberg,  Altdorf,  and  Ingol- 
stadt,  and  in  1597  visited  Italy,  Bohemia,  Poland,  and 
Holland.  He  had  already  become  favorably  known  by 
his  Latin  verse  and  his  notes  upon  different  Latin  au- 
thors. In  1598  he  abjured  Protestantism  and  became  a 
Roman  Catholic,  in  consequence  of  which  the  pope  gave 
him  the  title  of  a  knight  of  St.  Peter,  and  soon  after- 
wards made  him  Comes  Apostolicus  de  Claravallc.  He 
also  settled  upon  him  a  pension  of  GOO  florins.  Sdop- 
pius,  after  becoming  Roman  Catholic,  studied  theology*, 
and  published  some  smaller  works,  partly  to  extenuite 
his  own  conduct,  and  partly  to  sustain  the  pope  against 
the  Protestants.  Henceforth  his  career  is  a  series  of 
fierce  onslaughts,  chiefly  against  the  Protestants,  but 
also  directed  against  all  whom  accident  or  malice  led 
him  to  hate.  The  first  person  whom  he  selected  was 
Joseph  Scaliger,  who  had  left  the  Romish  Church  and 
espoused  Protestantism.  In  1607  he  launched  against 
him  his  Scaliger  HypoboUmmus^  in  which  he  also  at- 
tacks Henry  IV  of  France.  Sent  in  1608  by  the  court 
of  Rome  to  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
serving the  religions  condition  of  Germany,  he  pub- 
lished in  the  same  year  more  than  twenty  pamphlet! 
against  the  Protestants,  recommending  the  Catholic 
powers  to  exterminate  them.  At  Venice,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time  (three  or 
four  days)  because  of  his  endeavor  to  persuade  Paolo 
Sarpi  to  come  over  to  the  pope's  party.  He  next  visited 
Vienna,  and  the  emperor,  a  devoted  Catholic,  gave  him 
a  favorable  reception,  made  him  councillor  to  bis  court, 
and  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  count  palatine.  In  161 1 
he  published  two  works,  one  called  Ecdesiasticvs  A  mto- 
ritati  Ser,  D,  Jacobi,  Magna  Britanma  Regis,  Oppod- 
tus,^*  and  the  other,  Coflgrium  Regium,  Ser.  D,  Jacobo, 
Magna  Britanma  Regl,  etc.,  both  being  directed  against 
James  I  of  England,  but  the  first  also  containing  fresh 
attacks  on  Henry  IV  of  France.  Scioppius  returned  to 
Italy,  but  shortly  (in  1618)  went  to  Madrid,  where  be 
was  dreadfully  beaten  by  the  servants  of  lord  Digbr, 
the  English  ambassador,  in  retaliation  for  the  abuse  of 
his  sovereign.  He  fled  to  Ingolstadt,  where  be  pub- 
lished his  Legatus  lAitro  against  the  ambassador.  In 
1617  he  settled  in  Milan,  Italy,  where  he  resided  for  the 
next  twelve  years.  Returning  to  Germany  in  1680,  be 
requested  from  the  Diet  of  Regensburg  a  pension,  which 
being  refused  through  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  be 
became  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  order.  He  first  at4adced 
them  anonymously,  but  in  1684  openly,  in  a  work  called 
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Atiroiogia  EecUriattica,  His  life  being  endangered  by 
ifaese  attacks^  be  retired  to  Padua,  where  he  began  to 
occupy  hinwelf  with  writing  a  commentary  on  the 
Apocalypse ;  but  before  he  had  completed  this  work  he 
died,  Nov.  19, 1649.  Of  Scoppius's  works,  the  principal 
are,  Poemata  Varia  (Heidelb.  1598) :  — Fe^-mmi/tum 
Uhri  QptcUuor,  etc  (Norimb.  1596)  :—Suspecta  Lectiones 
fibid.  ib9T)',—De  Arte  CriHca  (ibid.  1597):— -%ot4o/<i 
Critiea  en  Apuleii  Opera  (Augsb.  1605) : — Obtervatumes 
Lmgum  LaikuB  (Frankf.  1609)  :—De  RKetoricarwn  Ex- 
erdiaiiotmm  Generibus  (Milan,  1628) ;  and  others. 

Sciras,  in  Greek  m3:thoIogy,  was  an  appellative  of 
Ifmerva,  a  temple  being  dedicated  to  her  under  this 
name  in  Phalerum,  the  harbor  of  Athens^  and  another 
OD  Salamis. 

8ciTon,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  (1)  a  notorious 
robber  who  established  himself  on  the  rocks  between 
Athens  and  Megara,  where  he  compelled  the  passers-by 
to  wash  his  feet,  and  afterwards  kicked  them  into  the 
sea,  upon  which  a  large  turtle  seized  and  devoured 
them.  Theseus  served  him  as  he  had  formerlv  served 
Others^  (2)  The  son  of  Pylas.  He  married  a  daughter 
of  Pandion,  and  disputed  with  Nisus,  a  son  of  Pandion, 
the  supremacy  over  Megara.  i£acus,  being  appointed 
to  arbitrate  between  them,  gave  the  government  to  Ni- 
sus. and  the  conduct  of  the  army  in  time  of  war  to  Sci- 
ron.  Others  designate  him  as  the  husband  of  Chariclo, 
the  father  of  Endeis,  the  son-in-law  of  Cychreus,  and 
the  father-in-law  of  i£acus. 

Solavina,  a  long  gown  worn  by  Romish  pilgrims. 

Sclavonic  Versions.    See  Slavonic  Versions. 

Scofield,  Alanson,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Albany  Ounty,  N.  T.,  Sept.  3, 1800,  and  worked 
at  his  trade  as  a  tanner  until  he  was  of  age.  He  then 
eomroenced  a  course  of  study,  and  graduated  at  Union 
College,  N.  Y.,  in  1830.  After  studying  theology  about 
one  year  at  Andover,  Mass.,  he  entere<l  Princeton  Sem- 
inary in  the  fall  of  1881,  and  remained  two  years.  He 
was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Albany  Oct,  8, 1833, 
and  dismitised  Feb.  6, 1838,  to  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva 
as  a  licentiate.  He  was  in  the  service  of  the  American 
Education  Society  fur  six  years,  and  resided  at  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  until  1839.  He  was  ordained  Oct.  3  of  the  same 
year,  and  was  pastor  of  the  Church  of  West  Fayette,  Sen- 
eca Co.,  N.  Y.,  from  1839  to  1845,  and  three  years  stated 
supply  of  the  Church  at  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.  In  1848  he 
removed  to  Michigan,  and  was  stated  supply  for  two 
years  at  Augusta.  Afterwards  he  served  the  Church  at 
Stony  Creek,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Wastenaw,  as  pastor 
from  1849  to  1856.  Then  he  was  stated  supply  at  Co- 
runna  and  Newburg,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  fur  a  period  of  four  years,  first  at  Fremont,  and 
afterwanU  at  Quincy.  In  1864  or  1865  he  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Presbytery  of  Saginaw  to  that  of  Cold- 
water.  About  the  year  1868  he  removed  to  California, 
Mich.,  where  he  resided  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  serving  the  Church  in  that  place,  the  whole  or  part 
of  his  time,  as  its  stated  supply.  He  became  in  1871, 
by  a  change  in  the  presbyteries  necessitated  by  the  re- 
onion,  a  member  of  the  Monroe  Presbytery.  During 
the  last  four  years  of  his  life  he  was  in  the  service  of 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  as  a  missionary. 
He  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy  on  Sabbath  morning, 
June  18,  1876.  Mr.  Scofield  was  a  man  of  immense 
physical  vigor,  of  untiring  energy,  wonderful  tenacity 
of  purpose,  skilled  as  a  debater,  genial  and  warm-heart- 
ed, earnest  and  sound  in  doctrine,  and  thoroughly  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  Church.     (W.  P.  S.) 

SooUtas,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  surname  of 
Pom,  whoae  brazen  effigy  stood  at  Megalopolis. 

See  Skoptzt. 


Soopns  (£coiroc*  a  leatekman  or  mark\  the  popu- 
htr  epithet  given  by  Joseph  us  to  an  eminence  at  seven 
furlongs'  distance,  on  the  north,  from  Jerusalem,  whence 
Cettiua  approached  the  city  from  Gabaon  (el-Jib),  and 
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Titus  from  Gophna  (Jifna),  the  latter  obtaining  a  fine 
view  of  the  Temple  (  War,  ii,  19,  4^  v,  2, 8).  Dr.  Rob- 
inson locates  it  on  the  high  level  tract  and  brow  upon 
the  NablC^s  mad,  being  the  extension  of  the  Olivet 
range  {Bib,  Res,  i,  407),  a  position  in  which  Barclay 
{CUy  of  the  Great  King,  p.  74)  and  Porter  (ffandb./or 
Syria,  p.  118)  coincide.  According  to  Lieut.  Conder, 
this  spot  is  still  called  by  the  equivalent  Arabic  name 
El-Metkdrif,  and  answers  to  all  the  requirements  of  the 
miliury  notices  {Quar,  Statement  of  the  **  Pal.  Explor. 
Fund,"  April,  1874,  p.  Ill ;  corop.  p.  94).    See  Jekusa- 
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Scoresby,  William,  D.D.,  an  English  clergy- 
man and  Arctic  explorer,  was  born  at  Cropton,  York- 
shire, Oct  5, 1789.  He  commenced  a  seafaring  life  at 
the  age  of  ten,  and  in  his  twenty -first  year  succeeded 
his  father  as  commander  of  the  Resolution,  and  carried 
on  the  busuiess  of  whale-fishing.  In  1822  he  explored 
the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  and  upon  his  return  devoted 
himself  to  study,  entering  Queen's  College,  Cambridge, 
from  which  he  graduated  as  RD.  in  1834.  In  1839  he 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  labored  faithfully  as 
chaplain  of  the  Mariners'  Church  in  Liverpool,  ^nd  af- 
terwards at  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  till  failing  health  com- 
pelled him  to  retire  to  Torquay.  He  here  engaged  in 
scientific  and  philanthropic  labors.  For  the  better  pros- 
ecution of  his  researches  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  United 
States  in  1847,  and  to  Australia  in  1853,  returning  from 
the  last-named  country  in  1856,  enfeebled  by  the  ardu- 
ous labors  which  he  had  undergone.  He  died  at  Tor- 
quay March  2 1 ,  1857.  His  principal  works  are.  An  Ac- 
count of  the  A  rctic  Begion*^  (1820,  2  vols.) :— Journal  of 
a  Voyage  to  the  Northern  Whale  Fishery  (1823)  :  —  />«- 
courses  to  Seamen  (1831):— Zoirtic  Magnetism  (1849): 
— Sabbaths  in  the  Arctic  Regions  (1850);  and  others. 
His  Life  has  been  written  by  hb  nephew,  R.  £.  Scoret^ 
by-Jackson  (Lond.  1861). 

Scorpion  (^^pr,  akrdb,  Deut  viii,  15;  Ezek.  ii, 
6;  ffKopmo^,  Luke  x,  19^  xi,  12;  Rev.  ix,  8,  5,  10),  a 
well-known  injurious  insect  of  hot  climates,  belonging 
to  the  class  Arachnida  and  order  Pulmonaria,  which  is 
shaped  very  much  like  a  lobster.     It  lives  in  damp 
places  under  stones,  in  clefts  of  walls,  cellars,  etc ;  and 
in  summer  nights  even  creeps  about  in  streets  and  on 
steps  (Russell,  Aleppo,  ii,  119).     The  head  and  breast 
are  closely  joined,  and  there  are  two  large  feelers  in 
fronti     The  eyes  are  arranged  much  as  in  the  spiders — 
one  pair  in  the  centre  of  the  thorax,  the  rest  symmetri- 
cally on  each  side  of  the  front.     In  the  genus  Scorpio 
proper  there  are  six  of  these  organs,  in  Bufhus  eight, 
and  in  A  ndroctonus  twelve.    All  these,  however,  may 
be  quite  correctly  considered  as  scorpions.     There  are 
eight  feet,  covered  with  hair.     There  is  a  very  active 
tail,  of  MX  joints,  which  ends  in  a  crooked  point  (Pliny, 
xi,  62)  like  a  fowl's  chi w  (Schulz,  Leitung,  iv,  85 1 ).    They 
are  carnivorous  in  their  habits,  and  move  along  in  a 
threatening  attitude  with  the  tail  elevated.    The  sting, 
which  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  has  at  its 
base  a  gland  that  secretes  a  poisonous  fluid,  which  is 
discharged  into  the  wound  by  two  minute  orifices  at 
its  extremity.    The  scorpion  makes  a  painful  wound  in 
men  and  beasts  (Pliny,  xi,  62;  H5st,  Marokko,  p.  802; 
comp.  Minutoli,  Trav,  p.  205)  which  produces  fatal  re- 
sults (Pliny,  xi,  30;  Sonnini,  7'rar.ii,312;  Pro8p.Alpin. 
Rer.  yEgyp,  p.  206 ;  corop.  Latorde,  Vttynge,  p.  50),  unless 
^)eedy  remedies  be  provided  (such  are  scarifying  the 
wound,  sucking  out  the  poison,  etc.  [Russegger,  Rets,  U, 
ii,  223]).    This  is  true,  however,  only  of  the  Oriental 
scorpion  (though  Thomson,  lAind  and  Book,  i,  379,  says 
its  bite  is  never  fatal  in  Syria),  that  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  (see  description  and  plates  in  Roael,  Insecten-Bf' 
lustig,  iii,  370  sq.,  Tab.  65;  comp.  Sir.  xxvi,  10 ;  Ezek.  ii, 
6) ;  f(»r  the  wound  of  the  European,  or  Italian,  scorpion 
is  less  dangerous.     The  former  is  distinguished  by  its 
shining  black  breastplate,  which  has  given  it  the  name 
Scorpio  afer,    (Many  plates  are  given  in  Ehrenberg's 
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/con.  (*  Detcript.  A  mtaal.  Icon.  I,  Der  A  mmal  Ecrrltbr. ; 
bill  witbout  doeriptiunt.  Three  kindi  of  Bcurpiona  are 
luuned  in  the  Deicripl.  dt  VSgypIt,  xxii,  409  iq.)  Tbr 
wildemeM  of  SiD<i  ia  eapeciilly  slluiled  U  u  being  in- 
habited by  acorpinns  it  Ihe  lime  o(  the  Exudus  (UeuU 

ibe  aame  dialrict  as  weU  u  in  some  paru  of  Palestine. 

Ehrenberg  (SjnnS.  Phy.) 


uMuSi 


-e  found  al 


the  Lebanon.    Ezekiel  (ii,6) 

There  are  many  scorpions  in  Palestuie — in  the  plains 
uf  Jordui.onthemouiilsin9ofJudah,etc(Troili>,rrar. 
p.  4SS-,  Schulz,  Lttimg,  iv,  352,  Tbonmoa,  Land  and 
Book,  if  &78  sq.),  and  tbey  are  proTerblally  common  ip 
Baniaa  {Cosaiea  rhilippi).  A  pan  of  the  mountains 
hordeiing  on  Palestine  in  the  aouLh  was  named  (lum 
KbemAcraibm.  See  Bachart,//>m«.iii,Ii38sq.;  Shaw, 
TVar.  p.  168.  On  the  scorpion  of  Alia  Minor,  see  Van 
Lennep,  £>Us  i-ondi,  p.  909  sq. ;  and  on  those  of  Egypt, 
Olivier,  Vot/age,  r,  171.  Those  found  in  Eorupe  aelilom 
exceed  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  but  in  the  tropical 
climates  they  are  occasionally  found  six  inches  long. 
Thoseof  Palestine  are  from  onetn  three  inches  in  length. 

iniBcible,  than  the  scorpion;  but,  happily  for  mankind, 
they  are  equally  destructive  to  their  own  species  as  lo 

tbem  togethei  in  the  sane  glassy  and  they  scareely 


y  began 

remained  but  fourteen,  which  had  killed  and  devoured 
all  the  re«L     But  their  malignity  is  still  more  apparent 

scorpion,  big  with  young,  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  she  wa> 

was  only  one  of  the  number  that  escaped  the  general  de- 
slruclioii—by  taking  refuge  on  the  back  of  its  parent; 
and  this  sobn  after  avenged  the  cause  of  its  brerhren 
by  kiUing  the  old  one  in  iu  turn.  Such  is  the  terrible 
nature  of  this  insect;  and  it  is  even  asserted  that  when 
placed  in  cireumstances  of  danger,  from  which  it  per- 
ceivn  no  way  of  escape,  it  Hill  sting  itself  lo  death. 
Oniinarily,  however,  it  is  said  to  be  extremely  fond  of 
its  young,  which  it  carries  about  on  iU  back. 

A  scorpion  for  an  egg  ( Luke  xi,  13 )  was  probably 
a  proverbial  expression.  According  to  Erasmus,  the 
Greeks  bad  a  umilar  proverb  (avri  ir^c^'  atopviov). 
But  the  creature  bat^  of  course,  no  likeness  lo  an  egg,  as 
some  have  supposed  that  this  passage  implies  (ciimp. 
Thomson,  Latid  and  Boot,  i,  379  aq.).  The  apwllea 
were  endued  with  power  to  resist  the  stings  uf  serpents 
and  scorpions  {Luke  x,  19).  In  the  vision  of  St.  John 
(Rev.  ix,  3,  ID)  the  locusts  that  came  o<it  of  the  smoke 
of  the  bottomless  pit  are  said  to  have  had  "tails  like  uuto 
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scorfuons,"  while  the  pun  resulting  from  this  creatnre's 
sling  is  alluded  to  in  rer.  5.  The  prophecy  here  has 
received  many  faflciful  interpretations.  See  Rkiicla- 
nos.  Book  or.  The  "  scorpions"  of  1  Kings  xii,  11, 14; 
SChmn.x.  11, 14,  have  clearly  no  allusion  wbkiever  lo 

less,  indeed,  the  expression  is  a  mere  Sgnre.  Celsint 
{Uiavb.  ii,  46)  thinks  the  "  scorpion"  scourge  was  the 
spiny  stem  of  what  the  Arabs  call  Htdtk,  llie  3olm>iM 
jnetoitgenii,  var.  finiirtilinTi,  egg-plant,  because,  according 
to  Abul-Fadli,  this  plant,  from  the  resemblance  of  in 
spines  to  the  sting  of  a  scorpion,  was  sometimes  called 
the  "  scorpion  thom ;"  but,  in  all  probability,  this  iiuoni- 
ment  of  punishment  was  in  the  form  of  a  whip  ■rmtd 
in  poinla,  "Virga — si  nodosa  vel  aculeata,  boot- 


rulne 


and  the  reason  of  tis  name.  See  Smith,  Mcf.o/T/im^ 
Aiiliqititifi,  art.  "  TonDentum."  Another  tropical  use 
of  the  word  is  given  in  the  Mishna  {CitHm,  xii,  3). 

Scorpio*,   in   mythological    astronomy,   waa   the 
Scorpion  in  the  circle  of  the  (odiac,  a  monsteT  which 
Orion  when  pursued  by  the  la(- 


Bcot,REaiKALD,was  the  younger  son  of  John  Scot 
of  Scotahall,  near  Smeethe,  Kent,  England,  and  wM 
bom  In  the  tirst  half  of  the  IGth  century.  He  studied 
at  Oxford,  and  upon  bis  return  home  devoted  himself 
exclusively  lo  learned  purauits.  Hi«  famous  work,  Tit 
Duamfrie  of  WilckeTafl,ym  publisheil  in  1684.  and  is 
designed  to  combat  the  prevalent  belief  on  the  subject. 
It  called  forth  the  Dimumoloffji  of  James  I,  who  informs 
us  that  he  wrote  it  "chiefly  against  the  damnable  opin- 
ions of  Wierus  and  Scot,  the  latter  of  whom  is  Dot 
ashamed  in  public  print  to  deny  there  can  be  such  a 
thing  as  witchcrafL"  Scoi'swcitk  pasaed  through  three 
editions  and  was  translated  into  French  and  tiertnan. 
It  was  ordered  to  bo  burned  by  the  common  hangman, 
and  copies  of  it  are  now  extremely  rare.  He  pubUataed 
A  Ptr/rH  Plalfm-m  of  a  Bop  Gardtn  (la76>.  Hu 
death  occurred  iu  Ifi99. 

Scotob  BaptUta.  In  Scotland  a  panicular  class 
of  Baptists  has  long  exuled  under  this  name.  With 
the  exception  of  baptism,  they  are  nearly  allied  in  sen- 
timent to  the  old  Scotch  Independents— fullowers  I'f 
Koben  Dale  (q.  v.).  Mr.  Carmichael,  pastor  of  an 
Antiburgher  congregation  at  Cupar,  in  Angus,  having 
changed  his  views,  was  baptiied  in  1766  by  Dr.  (iill  in 
■.ondon.  Ketuming  to  Edinbu^h,  he  adin>iij><leml 
that  ordinance  lo  Svo  olhen.  Id  1769  he  was  joined 
in  the  pastorate  by  a  Mr.  H'Lean,  who  bore  an  impor- 
tant part  during  the  various  internal  dissenrinns  which 
arose.  Churches  founded  in  Edinburgh,  Glas|^w,  and 
Dundee,  atler  great  depression,  gathered  stmigth  and 

the  north  uf  England.  At  the  census  of  1861  they  were 
retunted  as  having  lineen  meeting-housei  in  England 
with  iOII7  Mttings.  The  Scotch  Baptists  are  Calvinins; 
are  strictly  congregational ;  they  observe  the  love-feast. 

th  one  another's  feet  when  it  is  really  serviceable  as 

act  of  hospitality  1  lliey  abstain  from  eating  blood 

I  things  strangled ;  advocate  plain  attire;  tbey  hold, 

h  respect  to  marriage,  that,  while  one  of  the  parties     i 

being  an  unbeliever  does  not  dissolve  that  relation 

'ten  once  entered  into,  it  is  the  duty  of  Christiana  to 

irryonly  in  the  Lord.    For  further  information  consult 

e  works  of  M'Lean,  Inglis,  Braidwooil,  and  Jonea,  and 

It  uf  their  great  opponent,  Andrew  Fuller,  Trtaiim  ok 

.landtmanianim.    See  Eadie,£edn,C)Fdop.a.v.;  Blunt, 

Dwi.<ifSrtU,t.v.;  RtUgvmto/llie  World (hoad.iSn). 

Scotch  PIiilOKipby.    See  Scottish  Puimmo- 
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Sootla  {(TKorittf  dark),oT  Trochilvt,  a  hollow  mould- 
ing constantly  used  in  the  bases  of  oolumus,  etc^  in 


Sootia,TrochilnSv  or  Casement;  Bath9  of  Diocletian,  Rome. 

daseical  architecture.  The  old  English  name  for  a  cor- 
responding moulduig  very  frequently  employed  in  Goth- 
ic architecture  is  ccuentetU, — Parker,  Glass,  o/ Architect. 
8.  V.    See  Column. 

Scotists,  a  philosophico- religious  school  which 
arose  at  the  end  of  the  13th  and  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  century.  It  derived  its  origin  from  John  Duns 
Scotus  (q.  v.),  and  was  especially  oppo6ed  to  the  Thom- 
ists  (q.  v.).  Scotus  supposed  that  rational  knowledge 
arose  indirectly  from  divine  illumination,  in  so  far  as 
the  human  mind  discovers  divine  ideas  in  the  objects 
of  which  they  have  been  the  types.  Hence  all  science 
belongs  to  theologians.  The  struggle  between  the  Scot- 
ists and  the  Thorn  ists  turned  principally  upon  theolog- 
ical questions  relative  to  liberty,  grace,  and  predestina- 
tion. One  great  question  in  particular  was  keenly  dis- 
cussed by  the  two  rival  sects  for  a  long  period,  and  indeed 
still  divides  the  doctors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  at  the 
present  day — viz.  whether  the  sacraments  confer  grace 
morally  or  physically?  The  physical  efficacy  of  the 
sacraments  was  maintained  by  the  Thomists,  while  their 
moral  efficacv  was  inculcated  bv  the  Scotists.  The  fol- 
lowers  of  Duns  Scotus  alleged  both  original  sin  and 
grace  to  be  the  invariable  attributes  of  all  men,  and 
thus  they  held  them  to  be  developments  of  the  spiritu- 
al worid  in  the  ordinary  course  of  providence.  At  the 
Reformation  in  the  16th  century,  when  the  Protestant 
party  had  succeeded  in  directing  the  attention  of  the 
Church  to  these  delicate  points,  the  Jesuits  adopted  the 
views  of  the  Scotists.  The  Scotists  defend  the  pre- 
tended immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
See  Gardner,  Faiths  oj  the  World,  s.  v. 

Sco^tas,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  surname  of 
JupiUr  in  Laconia. 

Scotland,  one  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  the  Brit- 
bh  empire  in  Europe,  and  part  of  the  island  of  Great 
Britain.  In  addition  to  the  mainland,  there  are  sever- 
al groups  of  islands  on  the  north  and  west  coast.  The 
extreme  north  point  of  the  islands  is  Unst,  in  the  Shet- 
land group,  lat.  60^  50',  and  their  most  westerly  point 
St.  Kilda,  in  the  Hebrides,  long.  8°  do'  W.  The  greatest 
length  of  the  mainland,  from  Dunnet  Head,  in  the  north, 
to  the  Hull  of  Galloway,  in  the  south,  is  about  280 
miles;  and  its  greatest  breadth,  from  Buchan  Ness,  in 
the  east,  to  Ardnamurchan  Point,  in  the  west,  about  170 
miles.  Scotland  is  geographically  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct regions — the  Highlands,  north  of  the  Grampian 
Mountains,  and  the  Lowlands,  south  of  that  range.  Ge^ 
ologicaUy,  Scotland  b  divided  into  three  distinct  re- 
gions :  L  The  southern,  or  Older  Palaoozoic,  which  in- 
cludes the  region  between  the  southern  boundary  and 
a  line  running  east-northeast  from  Girvan,  on  the  Frith 
of  Clyde,  to  the  Siccar  Point,  on  the  east  ooasL  2.  The 
central,  or  Newer  Palaeozoic,  consisting  of  the  Devonian 
or  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  the  Carboniferous  formations, 
embraces  the  basins  of  the  friths  of  Clyde,  Forth,  and 
Tay,  with  an  area  of  about  5000  square  miles.  3.  The 
northern  division,  of  crystalline  and  metamorphic  rocks, 
comprises  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  Scotland,  and 
has  an  area  of  19,000  square  miles.  The  climate  is  so 
tempered  by  the  influence  of  the  ocean  that,  notwith- 
Kanding  the  high  northern  latitude  of  the  country,  the 
thermometer  rarely  falls  to  zero,  nor  does  it  often  rise 
4bove  9XP  in  summer;  the  mean  temperature  is  47°. 


PolUicaUy,  the  kingdom  is  divided  into  thirty-three 
counties,  grouped  in  eight  geographical  divisions,  with 
a  total  area  of  30,463  square  miles,  of  which  the  islands 
comprise  about  5000.  The  population  in  1871  was 
3.860,018,  of  whom  1,603,143  were  males  and  1^756,875 
females.  The  people  are  divided  into  the  Highlanders 
and  the  Lowlanders,  two  distinct  stocks,  differing  in  lan- 
guage, manners,  and  dress.  The  language  of  t  he  H  igh- 
landers  is  the  Erse,  or  (*aelic,  a  Celtic  dialect  bearing 
no  analogy  to  the  English.  The  peculiarities  of  lan- 
guage, costume,  etc.,  are  gradually  falling  into  disuse. 
Their  chief  vices  are  intemperance  and  unchastity ;  so 
that  in  1872  nine  per  cent,  of  the  births  were  illegiti- 
mate, the  proportion  rising  to  sixteen  and  four  tenths 
per  cent,  in  Banff.  In  general  government  Scotland 
forms  an  integral  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  standing 
on  the  same  footing  with  England,  except  in  regard  to 
law  and  law-courts  aiHl  the  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment, upon  which  points  express  stipulations  exist  in 
the  articles  of  union  between  the  two  kingiloms.  The 
nobles  elect  of  their  ovm  sixteen  peers  to  represent  them 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  1874  the  country  was 
represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  sixty  mem- 
bers. 

History, — The  original  Scotland  (or  Scotia)  was  Ire- 
land, and  the  Scots  (or  Scoti),  at  their  flrst  appearance 
in  authentic  history,  were  the  people  of  Ireland.  Scot- 
land was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  Cnle' 
donia,  and  was  inhabited  by  savage  tribes  of  Celtic 
race.  They  were  polygamists  and  idolaters,  their  re- 
ligion being  dniidicaL  They  were  hardy  and  brave, 
and  offered  to  their  Roman  invaders  a  fierce  and  obsti- 
nate resistance.  In  the  reign  of  Titus  (A.D.  79-81), 
Julius  Agricola  letl  a  Roman  army  beyond  the  friths  of 
Forth  and  Clyde,  and  in  84  defeated  the  Caledonians 
under  (valgacus.  He  and  his  Roman  successors  failed 
to  thoroughly  subdue  the  countr}%  and  withdrew  in  the 
early  part  of  the  5th  centur>'.  Between  the  two  walls 
in  the  province  Valentia  (Northumberland,  Dinnfries- 
shire,  etc)  dwelt  five  tribes  who  had  become  practically 
Romanized  and  civilized,  and  who,  after  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Romans,  formed  a  union  called  "  Regnum  Cum- 
brense."  The  Saxons  arrived  in  Scotland  in  449,  con- 
quered and  settled  the  Lowlands,  and  one  of  their  lead- 
ers, Edwin,  founded  the  present  capital,  Edinburgh  (Ed- 
winsburgh).  About  503  the  Scots,  from  Ireland,  cross- 
ed over  to  Scotland  and  settled  on  the  west  coast,  es- 
tablishing a  kingdom  under  Fergus,  son  of  Ere  His 
nation  had  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  St.  Pat- 
rick. Under  Conal,  his  grandson,  Columba  began  the 
ctm version  of  the  northern  Picts.  In  the  middle  of  the 
9th  century  the  Scots  acquired  a  predominance  in  the 
country,  the  Picts  disappearing  as  a  people  (probably 
amalgamated  and  absorbed  by  the  Scots)  during  the 
reign  of  Kenneth,  who  became  king  in  886.  In  866 
the  Danes,  under  the  vikings,  began  to  invade  Scotland, 
and  continued  their  incursions,  until,  in  1014,  after  a  se- 
ries of  defeats  by  Malcolm  II,  they  gave  up  the  contest. 
During  the  reign  of  Constantine  (904-963),  the  seat  of 
the  ecclesiastical  primacy  was  transferred  from  Dunkeld 
to  Sl  Andrew's,  and  the  regal  residence  fixed  at  Scone. 
At  the  latter  place,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  Kel- 
lach,  the  bishop,  and  the  Scots  swore  to  observe  the  laws 
and  discipline  of  the  faith  and  the  rights  of  the  church- 
es and  the  gospels.  This  seems  to  indicate  the  meet^ 
ing  of  some  sort  of  council,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  or, 
more  probably,  a  combination  of  both,  according  to  the 
form  prevalent  at  this  period  both  among  the  Celtic 
and  Teutonic  nations.  During  the  reign  of  Malcolm 
III  (1057-1093),  a  great  social  and  political  revolution 
occurred  in  Scotland.  In  1072  William  the  Conqueror 
invaded  Scotland  and  secured  homage  from  Malcolm 
as  his  feudal  superior,  which  homage  became  a  source 
of  much  dispute  between  the  two  countries.  Malcolm's 
residence  in  England,  and  his  marriage  with  the  Eng- 
lish princess  Margaret,  led  to  the  introduction  of  Eng- 
lish customs,  language,  and  population  into  the  north- 
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ern  and  western  districts.  King  Kenneth  transferred 
hui  residence  to  Forteviot,  in  Stratheam,  which  had 
been  the  Pictish  capital,  fixing,  soon  after,  the  ecclesias- 
tical metropolis  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  Dunkeld, 
where  he  built  a  chnrch  dedicated  to  St.  Columba.  The 
condition  of  the  country  was  greatly  improved  under 
David  (1124-1153),  the  youngest  sun  of  Malcolm,  who 
was  all  to  Scotland  that  Alfred  was  to  England.  Con- 
forming to  the  rules  of  the  Church  and  the  principles 
of  religion,  he  never  forgot  that  he,  not  the  clergy,  was 
to  rule.  He  introduced  a  system  of  written  law  super- 
seding the  old  Celtic  traditionary  usages.  David  was 
as  great  a  reformer  in  the  Church  as  in  the  State.  He 
established  dioceses,  encouraged  the  erection  and  en- 
dowment of  parishes,  provided  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  clergy  by  means  of  tithes,  and,  displacing  the  old 
Celtic  monastic  bodies,  introduced  the  Benedictine  and 
August inian  orders.  There  followed  several  centuries 
of  internal  strife  and  war  with  England,  resulting  in 
much  distress  and  great  disorder.  During  the  reign  of 
James  V  there  were  much  religious  agitation  and  dis- 
cord. The  practical  corruptions  of  the  Church  were 
greater  than  in  almost  any  other  country*  of  Europe, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  principles  of  the  Keformation 
were  pushed  further  than  elsewhere.  The  Roman  Cat  h- 
olic  system  being  overthrown,  a  contest  began  between 
Episcopacy  and  Presbyterianism,  James  VI  struggling 
hard  to  establish  an  absolute  supremacy  both  in  Church 
and  State.  The  opponents  of  the  cn»wn  bound  them- 
selves together,  first  by  the  National  Covenant,  and  af- 
terwards, in  alliance  with  the  English  Puritans,  by  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  The  Act  of  Union  (with 
England)  was  formally  ratified  by  the  Parliament  of 
Scotland  Jan.  16, 1707;  it  continued  unpopular  fur  many 
years,  but  the  discontent  has  gradually  ceased.  For 
further  discussion  of  the  mental  and  religious  life  of 
Scotland  consult  Church  in  Scotlaiid,  in  the  Westminster 
Rev.  Jan.  1868 ;  Religious  Life  in  Scotland^  ibid.  July, 
1871;  Rudloff,  Hitt,  of  Reformatim, 

SCOTLAND,  Churches  of.  See  the  following  ar- 
ticles. 

SCOTLAND,  Episcopal  Church  of.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  16th  century,  the  Scottish  nation,  disgusted 
with  the  lasciviousness,  inconsistency,  and  oppre&sion  of 
the  Romish  clergy,  became  unanimous  for  reform.  The 
papal  party  soon  dwindled  to  nothing — their  bishops 
forsook  their  sees  and  went  abroad;  but  the  ancient 
churches  of  St.  Andrew^s,  (vlasgow,  etc,  still  continued, 
and  were  presided  over  by  archbishops  and  bishops, 
some  of  whom  had  been  constituted  before  the  Refor- 
mation. Of  this  old  episcopate,  James  Beaton,  arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow,  was  the  last  survivor,  dying  April 
24,  1603.  James  I  revived  the  onler  (Oct<»ber,  1610), 
when  John  Spottiswood.  Andrew  Lamb,  and  Gavin  Ham- 
ilton were  consecrated  respe<jlively  bishops  of  Glas- 
gow, Brechin,  and  Galloway  by  the  bishops  of  London, 
Ely,  and  Bath.  But  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
followed  soon  after,  and  this  succession  came  to  an  end 
in  the  person  of  Thomas  Sydserf,  bishop  of  Orkney,  who 
died  in  1663.  Charles  II  was  scarcely  seated  upon  the 
throne  when  he  was  advised  to  restore  episcopacy,  and 
to  suppress,  if  not  all  at  once,  yet  by  gradual  encroach- 
ments, the  Presbyterian  government  in  the  Scotch 
Church.  By  the  advice  of  James  Sharp,  lord  Claren- 
don, high  in  favor  with  the  king,  discouraged  the  re- 
call of  the  old  Episcopalians  who  had  been  long  absent 
from  Scotland.  The  management  of  the  whole  affair 
was  left  to  Sharp,  who  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
establishment  as  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's.  On  Dec. 
15  (or  16),  1661,  James  Sharp,  Andrew  FairfuU  (Fair- 
foul),  Robert  Leighton,  and  James  Hamilton  were  con- 
secrated to  the  sees  of  St.  Andrew's,  Glasgow,  Dunblane, 
and  Galloway  by  the  bishops  of  London,  Worcester, 
Carlisle,  and  LlandafiT.  The  selection  was  unfortunate. 
Sharp  was  chiefly  known,  through  the  whole  period 
of  his  episcopate,  as  the  unrelenting  foe  of  the  Presby- 


terians; Hamilton  was  good-natured  and  weak,  and 
both  he  and  Fairfull  had  been  zealous  in  past  times  lo 
enforce  the  Covenant ;  Leighton  was  a  roan  of  primi- 
tive holiness  and  an  accomplished  scholar,  but  in  other 
respects  not  qualified  for  his  office.  The  conduct  of 
Sharp,  especially  in  forbidding  the  clergy  to  meet  in 
their  presbyteries  ^  till  such  time  as  the  bishops  should 
appoint,"  greatly  irritated  the  people.  The  first  act  of 
the  new  Parliament  vested  the  whole  government  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  Church  in  the  several  dioceses  in  the 
bishops,  whereas  previously  the  presbyteries  bad  pos- 
sessed a  voice  in  the  administration  of  the  diocese.  A 
proclamation  was  issued  that  all  who  had  n<^  obeyed 
the  late  act — that  is,  who  held  their  livings  only  by 
virtue  of  a  call  from  the  people  and  an  appointment  by 
the  presbytery — should  desist  from  preaching  and  oth^ 
ministerial  functions.  Above  two  hundred  churches 
were  closed  in  one  day,  often  men  of  weight  and  ability 
being  displaced  by  men  unfit,  by  lack  of  education  and 
morals,  for  the  pulpit.  The  Conventicle  Act  (q.  v.), 
passed  by  the  English  Parlianoent  in  1663,  was  imme- 
diately adopted  by  the  Scotch  Legislature.  Another 
act  followed,  substituting  a  national  synod  in  the  place 
of  the  (>eneral  Assemblv.  The  business  of  the  svnod 
was  to  be  laid  bef<»re  it  by  the  crown,  and  if  agreed  to 
by  the  president,  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  and 
sanctitmed  by  the  king,  it  then  became  one  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical laws  of  the  land.  In  1666  the  Covenanters 
rose  in  arms,  but  were  entirely  subdued,  many  of  them 
being  hanged  for  rebellion.  The  course  of  Sharp  in  se- 
curing hostile  legislation  and  in  persecuting  the  Cov- 
enanters was  disapproved  of  by  many  of  the  clergy  and 
bishops  of  the  Church.  A  com[Mromise  was  proposed 
by  Leighton  and  approved  of  by  Charles  (1667).  It 
was  substantially  to  the  effect  that  the  Church  shoul*! 
be  governed  jointly  by  the  bish<»ps  and  clergy  assem- 
bled in  ecclesiastical  court,  the  bishop  acting  only  as 
president;  that  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  in  taking 
their  seats,  might  declare  that  their  recognition  of  a 
bishop  was  made  only  for  the  sake  of  peace.  Other 
concessions  were  made,  so  that  the  episcopacy  was  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  point  of  authority  compatible  with 
its  bare  existence.  But  neither  the  Covenanters  nor 
Episcopalians  would  accept  the  compromise,  and  mat- 
ters grew  worse  until,  in  1679,  Sharp  was  assassinated; 
then  a  rebellion,  and  fresh  severities  on  the  part  of  the 
government.  In  1688  the  Scotch  Convention,  in  their 
claim  of  rights,  stated  the  conditions  upon  which  they 
admitted  William,  prince  of  Orange,  to  the  vacant 
throne.  They  affirmed  in  this  state  |>aper  that  **all 
prelacy  was  a  great  and  insupportable  grievance."  The 
bishops  retired  from  the  convention,  the  Presbyterians 
were  left  to  carry  matters  as  they  pleased,  and  episco- 
pacy was  once  more  abolished.  At  this  date  the  Epis- 
copal Church  of  Scotland  stood  thus :  there  were  two 
archiepiscopal  provinces — St.  Andrew's  and  Glasgow — 
with  twelve  bishoprics.  The  clei^men  were  about 
900,  some  of  whom  transferred  their  allegiance  to  Will- 
iam and  Mary,  but  the  greater  part  declined  to  do  so, 
and  formed  a  union  with  the  Nonjurors  of  England, 
with  whom  their  history  is  closely  entwined  for  ninety 
years,  until  the  latter  disappeared.  In  1702  queen  Anne 
wrote  to  the  privy  council,  expressing  her  desire  that 
the  Episcopal  clergy  should  be  permitted  the  free  exer- 
cise of  public  worship — an  act  of  generosity,  as  they  still 
declined  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  reigning  family. 
The  next  year  the  Episcopalians  presented  her  an  ad- 
dress, in  which  they  mention  the  suffering  of  the  clergy 
in  1688  and  1689,  and  to  which  the  queen  returned  a 
kind  and  gracious  answer.  Such  toleration  gave  great 
offence,  and  the  Greneral  Assembly  addressed  their  re- 
monstrances to  the  lord  high  commissioner.  The  Act 
of  Union,  by  which  England  and  Scotland  were  united, 
took  place  May  t,  1707,  but  did  not  immediately  benefit 
the  Episcopalians,  even  the  English  regiments  stationed 
in  Scotland  not  being  allowed  the  use  of  the  Ekiglu^b 
Prayer-book.    Queen  Anne  died  in  1714,  and  th^  next 
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year  the  rebellion  broke  oat  in  behalf  of  the  Pretender. 
The  Episcopalians  were  supposed  to  be  favorable  to  his 
cause,  and  were  regarded  with  distrust,  and  met  with 
very  harsh  usage.    On  Uking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  the 
Episcopal  clergy  were  again  permitted,  by  an  act  passed 
in  1719,  to  officiate  in  public  and  to  use  the  English 
liturgy.    They  were  undisturbed  by  the  authorities  un- 
til the  second  rebellion,  in  1745,  the  principal  cause  of 
distraction  being  the  controversy  among  themselves  be- 
tween the  Nonjurors  (q.  v.)  and  their  opponents.     The 
second  rebeUiou  of  1745  nearly  completed  the  destruc- 
tion, of  Scotch  Episcopalianism.    The  house  of  Hanover 
naturally  regarded  a  Church  whose  bishops  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Pretender  with  suspicion.     An  act  was 
passed  forbidding  every  Episcopal  clerg^'man  to  officiate 
without  taking  the  oaths  to  the  government,  and  in  1746 
making  more  than  four  persons  besides  the  clergyman's 
fiunily  an  ill^;al  meeting.    In  1748  it  was  enacted  that 
none  but  English  or  Irish  letters  of  orders  should  be 
deemed  sufficient  to  qualify  any  minister  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  office  in  Scotland,  and  the  clergy  were  only 
permitted  to  officiate  in  their  own  houses.    This  state  of 
things  continued  till  the  accession  of  George  111  in  1760. 
In  1765  the  communion  office  was  revised  by  the  bishops, 
and  brought  to  its  present  state.    From  this  period  the 
Church  has  used  the  English  liturgy,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  communion  office.    From  the  time  when  the 
bishops  met  at  Aberdeen  and  acknowledged  George  III 
as  their  rightful  sovereign,  the  Church  ceased  to  be  a 
Nonjuring  Church.     In  1792  an  act  was  passed  which 
relieved  them  from  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  vari- 
ous acts  of  queen  Anne,  George  I,  and  George  II,  but 
forbade  the  clergy  from  officiating  in  England  "except 
in  the  case  of  such  as  shall  have  been  ordained  by  some 
bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  or  of  Ireland.**    This 
prohibition  was  so  far  removed  in  1840  as  to  allow  them 
to  thus  officiate  "  only  with  the  special  permission  of  the 
bbhop  in  writing,  such  permission  extending  only  to 
two  Sundays  at  a  time."    The  Scottish  bishops  early 
in  the  present  century  resumed  the  titles  which  they 
had  been  compelled  to  lay  aside,  but  these  titles  are  not 
allowed  by  law.    The  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England  were  made  the  standard  of  faith,  and  in  1863 
the  Prayer-book  was  adopted  as  the  authorized  service- 
book  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  permission  being  given 
in  certain  cases  to  use  the  Scottish  communion  office. 
Several  flourishing  congregations  of  English  Episcopa- 
lians still  (1854)  declined  to  recognise  the  authority 
of  the  Scotch  bishops  or  hold  communion  with  their 
Church,  regarding  its  usages  and  doctrines  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  eucharist  as  unscriptural.     In  1864  all  re- 
strictions on  the  clergy  were  removed,  save  that  an 
English  or  Irish  bish(»p  might  refuse  institution  to  a 
Scottish  clergyman  on  his  tirst  presentation  to  a  bene- 
fice in  England  or  Ireland.     The  dioceses  of  the  Scot- 
tish Episcopal  Church  are  seven,  viz.  Moray,  Aberdeen, 
Brechin,  Argyle,  Su  Andrew^s,  Edinburgh,  and  Glas- 
gow.   The  bishops  are  chosen  by  the  clergy  of  the  dio- 
cese and  by  representatives  of  the  lay  communicants,  a 
majority  of  both  orders  being  necessary  to  a  valid  elec- 
tion.   One  of  the  bishops,  under  the  name  of  "  primus," 
chosen  by  the  other  bishops,  presides  at  all  meetings  of 
the  bishops,  and  has  certain  other  privileges,  but  pos- 
senes  no  roetropoliun  authority.    The  highest  judicial 
body  is  the  Episcopal  College,  composed  of  all  the  bish- 
ops.    The  highest  legislative  body  is  a  General  Synod, 
cnropoeed  of  two  houses — the  one  of  the  bishops,  and  the 
other  of  the  deans  and  the  representatives  of  the  clerg>'. 
Since  1834  the  Church  has  increased  quite  rapidly.    The 
livings  are  generally  very  small,  the  minimum  fixed  in- 
come being  jEIOO  a  year,  and  very  few  rating  higher, 
nnkss  the  ministers  have  private  incomes.     Few  of  the 
middling  class  are  connected  with  the  Episcopal  Church, 
its  members  being  made  up  principally  of  the  wealthy 
nobles  and  the  poor  peasfintry.    In  1841  Trinity  College 
was  founded  at  Glenalroond,  in  Perthshire,  and  St.  Nini- 
an*8  Cathedral  at  Perth  was  consecrated  by  the  bish- 


op of  Brechin  in  I86I.  See  Burnet,  Hist,  of  hit  Own 
Titnes;  Spottiswood,  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Scotkind 
(1625;  new  ed.  Edinb.  1847-51,  8  vols.  8vo);  OiUier, 
EccUi,  Hut,;  Bbhop  ^kmn^T^ Ecdea,  Hisi.  of  Scothmd, 
etc  (Lond.  1788,  2  vols.  8vo);  Russell,  aUt,  of  the 
Church  tfi  Scotland  (ibid.  1834,  2  vols.  8vo);  Lathbury, 
Hist,  of  the  Nonjurors;  Cunningham,  CAerrcA  IJuf.  of 
Scotkmd;  Grub,  Ecckt,  HisL  of  Scotland;  also  Mars- 
den,  Diet,  of  Christian  Churches,  s.  v. ;  Religions  of  the 
World  (ibid.  1877). 

SCOTLAND,  Pkbsbyterian  CnuRCHFa  of.  For 
information  respecting  the  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
land, the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  United  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  see  Presby- 
terian Churches. 

SCOTLAND,  Relief  Church  or  Synod  of,  one  of 
the  seceding  bodies  in  Scotland  which  arose  out  of  op- 
position to  the  system  of  Patronage  (q.  v.).  A  majority 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Dunfermline  having  refused  to  take 
part  in  the  induction  of  a  minister  to  the  parish  of  In- 
verkeithing  who  was  unacceptable  to  the  people,  they 
were  cited  in  1752  before  the  General  Assembly  and  or- 
dered to  proceed  with  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Richardson, 
the  minister  mentioned.  Although  three  formed  a  le- 
gal quorum,  and  it  was  well  known  that  three  members 
of  the  presbytery  were  willing  to  comply  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  assembly,  yet  the  quorum  was  raised  to 
five.  Three  ministers  were  present  on  the  day  appoint- 
ed for  the  settlement;  but  as  they  were  not  a  quorum, 
nothing  was  done.  Of  the  six  who  refused  to  comply 
with  the  appointment  of  the  Supreme  Court,  it  was  re- 
solved that  one  should  be  deposed.  On  Saturday,  the 
day  after  their  report  was  presented  to  the  assembly, 
each  of  the  six  was  singly  placed  before  the  bar  of  the 
house.  Three  seemed  to  yield,  two  remained  firm. 
Thomas  Gillespie,  minister  of  Camock,  came  forward 
with  a  protestation  defending  his  conduct,  and  as  a  re- 
sult was  deposed  from  the  ministry*;  the  vote  standing 
56  for  deposition  and  102  declining  to  vote.  Rightly 
judging  that  he  was  illegally  and  unrighteously  de- 
posed, Mr.  Gillespie  preached  next  Lord's  day  in  the 
open  air  at  Camock.  He  went  to  Dunfermline  a  few 
months  after,  and  the  General  Assembly  refusing,  the 
next  year,  to  remove  his  sentence  of  deposition,  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  new  secession.  He  labored  alone 
until  1757,  when  a  similar  congregation  was  formed  by 
Thomas  Boston  (son  of  Boston  of  Et trick)  at  Jedburgh, 
in  consequence  of  the  forcible  intrusion  of  a  minister 
into  that  parish  where  the  people  desired  that  Boston 
should  be  appointed.  A  third  congregation  was  formed 
from  a  similar  cause  in  1760.  The  first  Relief  Presby- 
tery was  formed  Oct,  22, 1761,  and  consisted  of  Gillespie, 
Boston,  and  Thomas  Colier,  according  to  the  words  <»f 
the  original  minute,  "for  the  relief  of  Christians  op- 
pressed in  their  Christian  privileges."  lu  first  synod  was 
formed  in  Edinburgh  in  1773,  and  in  1794  a  hymn-book 
was  sanctioned  by  the  synod.  In  1 807  it  numbered  about 
60  congregations  with  36,000  members,  and  in  1 847, 7  pres- 
byteries, 114  congregations,  and  about  45,000  members. 
In  1834  proposals  were  made  for  a  union  between  the 
Secession  and  Relief  synods,  which  was  consummated, 
at  Edinburgh,  May  18,  1847,  under  the  name  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  (q.  v.).  See  Blunt,  IHct, 
of  Sects,  s.  V. ;  Eadie,  EccUs,  Cyclop,  s.  v.  See  Pres- 
byterian Churches. 

Sootopites,  one  of  the  many  names  of  the  Cir- 
cumcellions  ( q.  v. ).  It  is  found  in  Isidore  Hispalen- 
sis,  and  in  Gratian's  Decretals,  II,  xxiv,  3. 

Ek)Ott,  Andre^r  J.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  about 
1846.  His  conversion  occurred  when  he  was  sixteen, 
and  he  was  received  on  trial  by  the  New  Jersey  Con- 
ference in  1866,  but  was  soon  disabled  by  disease 
which  resulted  in  his  death,  Jan.  2,  1871.  Mr.  Scott 
was  affable,  kind,  and  sincere,  and  as  a  minister  be- 
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yond  reproach«    See  MwuUs  of  A  mt.  Conferences,  1871, 
p.  63. 

Soott,  Arohibald,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
a  native  of  Scotland,  and  migrated  in  his  boyhood  and 
alone  to  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  abtmt  1760.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  a  laboring  man,  and  to 
have  pored  over  his  books  while  his  horses  were  feeding. 
Dr.  Cooper,  a  worthy  ph}'8ician  of  the  colony,  being  im- 
pressed with  Scott's  remarkable  aptitude  for  learning, 
was  instrumental  in  introducing  him  into  the  family 
and  school  of  a  Mr.  Finley,  where  he  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  thorough  academical  education,  which  be 
compensated  for  in  some  measure  by  working  on  the 
farm.  During  the  period  of  his  connection  with  this 
school  he  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and,  for  the 
time,  began  to  entertain  some  thoughts  of  entering  the 
ministry.  He  was  for  several  years  a  student  of  the- 
ology under  the  supervision  of  principal  Graham,  of 
Liberty  Hall  Academy,  and  during  this  period  support- 
ed himself  by  conducting  an  academy  of  high  reputation 
in  Augusta  County,  Va.,  at  which  Dr.  Campbell  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  accurate  scholarship.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  Hanover  Presbytery,  Oct.  81, 1777,  and 
was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  united  churches 
of  Hebron  and  Bethel,  in  Augusta  County,  in  December, 
1778,  which  reladon  continued  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  was  at  last  dissolved  by  his  death,  March  4, 
1799.  Mr.  Scott's  charge  was  a  very  scattered  one,  com- 
prehending a  district  some  twenty  miles  square.  Like 
most  of  his  brethren,  he  also  had  a  very  inadequate  sal- 
ary during  the  Revolution ;  but  he  never  suffered  any- 
thing to  divert  him  from  his  great  work  as  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel.  "  He  entered  warmly  into  the  American 
cause,  and  exhorted  his  people  to  fight  for  freedom.  It 
was  his  practice  to  assemble  all  the  children  and  youth 
of  hb  charge  in  different  neighborhoods  on  week-days, 
to  attend  to  catechetical  instruction.  It  was  in  this 
employment  that  he  was  engaged  on  that  memorable 
Saturday  of  June  when  the  alarm  of  the  approach  of 
colonel  Tarleton  and  his  British  dragoons  spread  con- 
sternation from  Staunton  tliroughout  the  surrounding 
valley  of  Virginia.  It  is  said  ttiat  Mr.  Scott,  like  his 
two  neighboring  brethren,  Graham  and  Brown,  exhort- 
ed the  stripling  youths  of  his  congregation  to  arm  them- 
selves and  go  with  their  neighbors,  to  stand  with  their 
arms  at  Rock  Fish  Gap,  on  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains, 
to  dispute  the  pass  with  the  invader  and  his  legion.**  It 
was  the  recollection  of  that  stand  that  gave  occasion  to 
those  memorable  words  of  general  Washington — "  If  I 
should  be  beaten  by  the  British  forces,  I  will  retreat 
with  my  broken  army  to  the  Blue  Ridge  and  call  the 
boys  of  West  Augusta  around  me,  and  there  1  will  plant 
the  flag  of  my  country."  Mr.  Scott  was  greatly  be- 
loved and  esteemed  in  his  day.  He  possessed  a  logical 
and  discriminating  mind,  and  was  a  strong,  vigorous 
thinker;  his  preaching  is  said  to  have  been  in  a  high 
degree  instructive,  and  often  eloquent  and  powerfuL 
He  attached  much  importance  and  devoted  much  time 
to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  young.  Besides  the 
Shorter  Catechism  which  he  used,  he  introduced  what 
was  known  as  The  Mother's  Catechism,  a  work  extend- 
ing to  82  pp.  8vo,  the  appendix  of  which  he  wrote  him- 
self. See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  iii,  887 ; 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  David- 
son, Hist,  of  the  Presb.  Church  in  Kentucky,  p,  29;  Foote, 
Sketches  of  Virginia  (2d  series).     (J.  U  S.) 

Scott,  Charles  'W.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Morgan  County,  0.,May 
10, 1845,  and  joined  the  Church  in  his  eighteenth  year. 
He  was  admitted  into  the  Pittsburgh  Conference  in 
1866 ;  was  superannuated  in  1874,  and  died  of  consump- 
tion, Jan.  28,  1875.  He  was  studious,  careful,  amiable, 
devout,  and  conscientious.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Con- 
ferences,  1875,  p.  86. 

Scott,  Daniel,  a  Dissenting  minister,  the  son  of  a 
merchant  in  London,  was  educated  with  Butler  and 


Seeker  under  a  Mr.  Jones,  at  Tewkesbury,  Gloucester- 
shire, from  whose  seminary  he  removed  to  Utrecht,  in 
Holland,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.D..  While 
there  he  changed  his  views  concerning  the  mode  of 
baptism,  and  became  a  Baptist.  Returning  to  England, 
he  settled  in  London,  or  Colchester,  and  devoted  his 
time  to  writing.  He  was  never  married,  and  died  sud- 
denly in  retirement  near  London,  March  29, 1759.  His 
works  are,  Essay  towards  a  Demonstration  of  the  Scr^- 
ure  Trinity  (Anon.  1725, 1738)  \—A  New  Version  of  St, 
Matthew's  Gospel,  etc  {\1A\)',^  Appendix  to  U,  Ste- 
phens's Greek  Lexicon  (1745,  2  vols.  4to). 

Scott,  David,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  18,  1849.  When  a  mere 
lad,  his  parents  removed  to  New  York  city,  and  there 
he  received  his  early  lessons  in  the  public  schools.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Manhat- 
tan Gas  Company  as  a  book-keeper,  and  until  he  was 
graduated  spent  his  vacations  in  earning  the  money 
needed  for  his  education.  He  was  prepared  for  college 
at  the  Lawrence ville  (N.  J.)  High -school,  under  the 
Rev.  Samuel  M.  Hamill,  D.D.  He  united  on  professicni 
of  his  faith  with  the  Fifteenth  Street  Church  (now  the 
Phillips  Memorial  Church),  New  York  city,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen.  He  was  graduated  from  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  in  1878,  taking  a  fellowship  in  the  classica.  one 
of  the  conditions  of  which  is  that  the  recipient  shall 
spend  one  year  abroad  in  some  European  univeTaity. 
Immediately  after  leaving  coUege,  Mr.  ScoK  entered 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  and  studied  one  year, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  went  to  Leipsic,  Germany, 
where  he  pursued  the  study  of  theology  and  philologT 
for  one  year;  then  returning,  he  entered  the  middte 
class  in  the  seminary,  and,  having  finished  the  remain- 
ing two  years,  was  graduated  in  1877.  He  was  licensed 
by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  April  4, 1876,  and  was 
ordained  by  the  same  presbytery  as  an  evangelist,  in 
the  Fourteenth  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  June  24, 
1877.  For  nearly  a  year  (from  September,  1876,  to  Jane 
1877)  Mr.  Scott  was  tutor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Prince- 
ton College,  N.  J.,  while  pursuing  his  studies  in  the  sem- 
inary. Having  been  accepted  as  a  missionary  by  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  he  embarked 
with  his  wife,  Sept.  1, 1877,  for  Teheran,  Persia.  There 
he  remained  about  sixteen  months,  during  which  time 
he  had  weU  mastered  the  Persian  language,  when,  on 
account  of  the  continued  iUness  of  his  wife,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  physicians  and  of  the  mission,  he  returned  to  the 
United  States,  intending  again  to  resume  his  work  at 
Teheran  as  soon  as  possible.  He  arrived  in  New  York 
near  the  end  of  March,  almost  immediately  afterwards 
grew  ill,  and  died  in  that  city,  April  1,  1879.  He  was 
a  young  man  of  excellent  abilities  and  of  fine  scholar- 
ship, and  his  death  is  regarded  as  a  sad  loss  to  the  cause 
of  foreign  missions.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Scott,  Blisha  J.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Greensborough,  Tu, 
Aug.  11,  1803,  and  joined  the  Baptist  Church  at  the 
age  of  twelve.  He  continued  in  that  Church  about 
seven  years,  when  he  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  in  1828  entered  the  New  England  Confer- 
ence. He  was  ordained  deacon  June  27,  1880,  and 
elder  Aug.  11,  1832.  After  fifteen  years  he  was  made 
supernumerary,  and  was  then  superannuated  for  nine 
years,  when  he  became  again  effective.  He  travelled 
the  Montpelier  District,  Vermont  Conference,  for  four 
years,  and  took  once  more  a  superannuated  rebiticHi, 
which  he  held  until  his  death,  at  Montpelier,  Jan.  24, 
1866.  He  was  for  several  years  the  Conference  secre- 
tary, delegate  to  the  General  Conference  in  1836,  and 
editor  of  the  Vermont  Christian  Messenger.  See  J/w- 
utes  of  A  nnaal  Conferences,  1866,  p.  129. 

Scott,  Jacob,  a  minister  of  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion, was  bom  in  Boston,  March  1, 1815,  and  was  a  gnkl- 
uate  of  Brown  University  in  the  class  of  1836,  and  of 
the  Newton  Theological  Institution  in  the  class  of  1842. 
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His.  ordination  occurred  at  Petersburg,  Ya^  September, 
1841  He  was  pastnr  at  Petersburg  and  Hampton,  Va., 
and  for  two  years  chaplain  at  the  University  of  Virgin- 
ia. Subnequently  he  had  charge  of  important  churches 
in  Pbrtland,  Me. ;  Fall  River,  Mass. ;  and  Yookers,  N.  Y. 
He  was  obliged,  on  account  of  his  health,  to  retire  from 
the  ministry.  For  some  time  he  was  superintendent  of 
ichools  in  Maiden,  Mass.,  where  he  died,  Dec  10, 1871. 
(J.  a  S.) 

Scott,  James  (l),D.D.,a  (Dutch)  Reformed  minis- 
ter, was  bom  SepL  27, 1809.  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  the 
hoose  in  which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  took  refuge  after 
the  battle  of  Langside.  His  father,  who  was  educated 
for  the  ministry,  but  never  preached  on  account  of  ill- 
health,  died  when  James  was  four  years  old.  At  fifteen 
hennited  with  the  Church  orLochwinnoch,and,although 
straggling  with  very  limited  means,  he  prosecuted  his 
stndies  at  the  University  of  Glasgow  for  three  years, 
and  afterwards  at  the  coUege  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  for  two 
years.  Having  married  in  Ireland,  he  removed  to  the 
United  States  in  1832,  studied  theology  under  care  of 
the  New  York  Presbyter}',  and  was  licensed  by  them 
in  18S4.  His  first  settlement  was  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  German  Valley,  X.  J.,  for  eight  years.  In  1848 
he  accepted  the  call  of  the  First  Reformed  Church, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  with  which  his  remaining  ministry  was 
spent.  Few  men  have  achieved  such  thorough  pas- 
tord  success  as  he  did  in  this  Church,  which  was  great- 
Iv  reduced  and  broken  down  when  he  took  it,  and  grew 
doring  his  fifteen  years  of  service  to  be  next  to  the 
la^^  Church  in  its  entire  denomination,  numbering 
over  six  hundred  communicants,  and  flourishing  out- 
wardly and  spiritually.  A  large  debt  was  removed, 
and  three  new  and  healthy  churches  grew  out  of  it 
within  this  period.  Dr.  Scott's  mind  was  synthetic 
rttber  than  analytical  He  was  highly  imaginative,  a 
great  lover  of  nature  and  art,  literary  in  his  tastes,  and 
excelled  in  descriptive  writing  and  in  illustrative  and 
pictorial  address.  His  style  teemed  with  figures.  Rhe- 
torical in  manner  and  vivid  in  coloring,  with  a  large, 
robust  frame,  a  dear,  strong  voice,  a  full,  canny  Scotch 
(ace  lighted  up  with  benevolent  smiles,  and  an  attrac- 
tive delivery,  his  preaching  always  drew  large,  popular 
audiences.  But  he  was  not  content  merely  with  this; 
his  sermons  were  instructive,  expository,  free  of  theo- 
logical technicalities,  earnest,  full  of  cheering  Gospel 
tnitb,  pathetic,  faithful,  and  finely  adapted  to  times, 
seasons,  and  occaoiona.  His  range  of  topics  was  nn- 
nsnally  wide,  embracing,  among  ordinary  themes,  full 
courses  of  pulpit  lectures  on  Church  history,  prophecy, 
the  religious  condition  of  Europe,  the  Pentateuch,  Ruth, 
Pnlros,  Canticles,  harmony  of  the  Gospels,  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  Revelation,  and  an  unfinished  course  on  Esther. 
As  a  pastor  he  was  almost  unrivalled.  He  knew  every- 
body among  his  people  and  all  about  them.  Young 
peo{^  and  children  were  his  particular  delight  and 
carp.  Among  the  sick  and  poor  and  wretched  his  at^ 
tentions  were  untiring.  Beyond  his  own  congregation 
be  was  so  thoroughly  well  knoMm  and  identified  with 
every  good  public  interest  in  Newark  that  he  was  just- 
Iv  called  at  his  funeral  the  curate  of  the  city.  He  de- 
voted himself  with  zeal  to  the  oi^nization  of  the  ad- 
mirable Newark  Library  Association,  to  various  educa- 
tional movements,  such  as  the  public  schools  of  Newark, 
the  endowooent  of  Rutgers  College^  and  the  preparation 
of  a  aeries  of  school-books.  In  all  evangelical  mission 
vorfc,  like  that  among  the  Germans,  Sunday-schools, 
and  the  poor,  he  was  a  leading  spirit.  His  disposition 
was  remarkably  cheerful,  sunny,  unsuspecting,  frank, 
generous,  self-conscious,  and  pleasantly  egotistical  at 
times,  upright,  bold,  and  faithfuL  He  wrote  much  for 
newspapers,  condncted  a  constant  foreign  correspond- 
ence with  eminent  men,  and  delivered  literary  lectures 
and  addresses,  and  was  always  eminent  for  public  spirit. 
The  po^  Robert  Pollok  was  his  bosom  friend.  He 
prqitted  an  excellent  life  of  this  favorite  author  of  The 
Coine  of  Time,  which  was  published  by  the  Carters, 


New  York,  and  has  had  a  large  circulation.  He  also 
wrote  much  in  verse,  and  left  a  posthumous  manuscript 
poem,  with  directions  for  its  publication.  But  his 
crowning  distinction  was  his  thoroughly  devoted  Chris- 
tian ministerial  life.  It  was  radiant  with  the  results  of 
faithful  service.  His  death  was  sudden.  He  rose  from 
his  bed  and  was  going  to  his  bath  on  a  Saturday  morn- 
ing, when  he  was  seized  with  the  fatal  disease  of  which 
he  had  entertained  frequent  apprehensions.  Immediate- 
ly he  said,  **  This  is  paralysis — this  is  death.  I  am  not 
afraid  to  die;  I  am  ready.**  His  last  message,  just  be- 
fore he  became  unconscious,  was, "  Give  my  love  to  all 
my  people.  Tell  them  they  were  in  my  dying  thoughts, 
and  that  when  dying  I  sent  my  blessing  to  my  young 
people.**  In  his  own  words  respecting  his  friend  Pol- 
lok, *'  There  was  no  death-struggle,  no  agony,  no  con- 
vulsion. His  soul  went  out  of  the  body  all  noiseless  and 
fast,  like  Peter  from  the  prison  when  the  angel  took 
off  the  fetters,  opened  the  gate,  and  delivered  him.'* 
He  died  May  10, 1858.  In  addition  to  the  above  no- 
tice, see  Li/ey  Letters^  and  Literal^  RevMxns  of  Rtibert 
Pollok  (N.  V.  12mo).  Dr.  Scott  published  A  n  Essay  on 
the  Course  of  Time: —The  Guardian  A  ngel  (N.  Y.  12mo), 
a  poem  in  three  books:  —  he  also  had  a  share  in  the 
series  of  school-books  produced  by  a  literary  association 
and  entitled  Tke  American  System  of  Education: — the 
article  Afalachi  in  the  annual  known  as  The  Satnour^ 
Prophets,  and  Apostles ;  and  wrote  many  papers  in  Brit- 
ish and  American  periodicals.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  ffisL 
Almanac,  1860,  p.  204;  Land,  Critic,  1859;  AUibone, 
Did,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v.     (W.  J.  R  T.) 

Scott,  James  (2),  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Armagh  County,  Ireland,  Aug.  1,  1825.  He 
made  a  profession  of  religion  in  his  sixteenth  year,  im- 
mediately began  his  preparatory  studies  for  the  ministry, 
and  graduated  with  honor  at  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  in  1848.  Soon  after,  he  emigrated  to  Ameri- 
ca ;  graduated  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  N.  J., 
in  1852;  was  licensed  by  Luzerne  Presbytery  in  1851; 
taught  in  the  academy  at  Attleboroiigh,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa., 
until  1853;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Holmes- 
burgh,  Pa.,  June  6, 1854,  which  relation  lasted  for  seven 
years,  during  which  time  he  was  zealous  and  faithful. 
In  1859  he  was  a  commissioner  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  met  at  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.  He  died  Aug.  28, 1861.  See  Wilson,  Presb, 
Hist,  Almanac,  lS62,p,  117,    (J.  US.) 

Scott,  John  (1),  D.D.,  a  learned  English  divine, 
son  of  Thomas  Scott  (grazier),  was  bom  in  the  parish 
of  Chippenham,  Wiltshire,  in  1638.  Not  being  intend- 
ed for  a  profession,  he  served  an  apprenticeship  in  Lon- 
don, much  against  his  will,  for  about  three  years.  He 
quitted  his  trade  and  went  to  Oxford,  entering  as  a 
commoner  of  New  Inn  in  1657.  He  left  the  univer- 
sity without  taking  a  degree,  and  being  ordained,  came 
to  London,  where  he  officiated  in  the  perpetual  curacy 
of  Trinity  in  the  Minories,  and  as  minister  of  St.  Thom- 
as*8  in  South wark.  In  1677  he  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  St.  Peter  le  Poor  in  London,  and  was  col- 
lated to  a  prebend  in  St.  PauFs  Cathedral  in  1684.  In 
1685  he  was  made  both  BD.  and  D.D.  In  1691  he 
succeeded  Sharp,  afterwards  archbishop  of  York,  in  the 
rectory  of  St.  (liles  in  the  Fields;  and  in  the  same  year 
was  made  canon  of  Windsor.  He  died  in  1694,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  (Jiles's  Church.  He  wrote.  The  Chris- 
tian Life  (pt.  i,  1681,  8vo;  pt.  ii,  1685;  pt.  iii,  1686):— 
two  pieces  against  the  Romanists  (1688) :— Sermons,  etc 
His  whole  Works,  including  Sermons,  etc,  were  pub- 
lished in  2  vols.  foL  in  1704.  See  Chalmers,  Bioy,  Diet, 
8.  v. 

Scott,  John  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bora  in  Emmeso,  Ireland.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  was  converted,  and  joined  the 
Church.  Coming  to  America,  he  united  with  the  Meth- 
odist Church  in  St,  John's,  N.  B.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1822,  and  in  1825  was  received  on  trial  in  the 
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Pittsburgh  Conference.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in 
1827,  and  elder  in  1829.  The  Erie  Conference  was 
formed  in  1886,  and  he  became  one  of  its  members. 
He  was  made  a  superannuate  in  1847,  but  became  ef- 
fective the  next  year.  In  1858  he  was  again  superan- 
nuated, and  held  this  relation  until  his  death,  Sept.  2, 
1861.    See  Mmutea  of  A  tmual  Cor^ferencet,  1 862,  p.  124. 

Scott,  Milo,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  bom  in  New  Berlin,  Chenango  Co., 
N.  Y.,  in  1818,  and  joined  the  Church  in  1836.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1842,  and  joined  the  Genesee  Con- 
ference in  1848.  After  a  brief  illness  of  four  days,  he 
died  Oct,  1, 1864.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  CurfcrenceSf 
1864,  p.  210. 

Scott,  Orange,  a  noted  Methodist  preacher,  was 
bom  in  Brookfield,  Vt.,  Feb.  18,  1800,  and  up  to  his 
twentieth  year  had  attended  school  but  thirteen  months. 
He  was  converted  at  a  camp-meeting,  id  September,  1820, 
and  immediately  joined  the  Methodist  Church.  Next 
year  he  commenced  preaching  on  Bernard  Circuit,  and 
in  1822  he  was  received  into  the  New  England  Confer- 
ence. His  labors  were  crowned  with  abundant  con- 
versions, and  be  studied  hard  to  make  up  the  defects 
of  his  early  education.  In  1830  he  was  made  presiding 
elder  of  Springfield  district,  and  in  1834  of  the  Provi- 
<lence  district.  In  1832  he  declined  an  offer  to  serve 
one  of  the  wealthiest  congregational  churches  in  Rhode 
Island.  The  same  year  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to 
the  General  Conference.  About  this  time  he  became  a 
controversial  antislavery  advocate,  and  in  the  General 
Conference  of  1836  he  carried  through  stringent  reso- 
lutions on  the  subject.  He  subsequently  labored  with 
icreat  success  as  pastor  in  Lowell  and  elsewhere.  Being 
ilittsatisiied  with  the  action  of  the  (General  Conference 
of  1840  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  he  retired  from  the 
Church,  and  was  largely  influential  in  the  formation 
of  the  VNTesleyan  Methodist  Church  (q.  v.),  of  which  he 
was  the  book-agent  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
great  peace  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  July  81, 1847. 

Scott,  Robert,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  bora  about  1805.  He  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Virginia  Conference  on  trial  in  1829,  and 
was  graduated  to  deacon's  and  elder's  orders  in  1831  and 
1833.  For  twenty-eight  years  he  labored  in  the  itiner- 
ant ministry,  and  in  1857  took  a  supernumerary  rela- 
tion. He  died  in  1866.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
fermcesy  1866,  p.  7. 

Scott,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  a  native  of  Lincolnshire.  He  was  bom 
Feb.  16, 1747,  at  Bray  toft,  a  small  farm-house  five  miles 
from  Spilsby.  He  was  educated  at  Bennington  from 
.his  eighth  to  his  tenth  year,  and  the  following  five  years 
he  studied  at  Scorton.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was 
bound  apprentice  to  a  medical  practitioner  at  Alford, 
but  at  the  end  of  two  months  the  master  was  dissatis- 
fied with  his  behavior,  and  sent  him  home.  He  was 
now  employed  about  the  farm  for  some  time,  and  com- 
pelled to  labor  in  the  most  servile  occupations — some- 
tiroes  tending  the  sheep,  and  at  others  following  the 
plough.  In  this  menial  situation  he  continued  for  more 
than  nine  years,  yet  continually  cherishing  the  wish  of 
becoming  a  clergyman.  Thoughts  of  the  university, 
of  learning,  and  of  study  often  presented  themselves  to 
his  mind;  and  he  at  length  consulted  a  clergyman  at 
Boston,  who  encouraged  his  attempt  at  qualifying  him- 
self for  the  ministry;  and  having  acquired  a  competent 
knowledge  of  Greek  as  well  as  Latin,  he  eventually  ob- 
tained ordination  from  Dr.  Green,  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
SepL  20, 1772.  His  first  curacy  was  that  of  Stoke  Gold- 
ington  and  Gayhurst,  Buckinghamshire,  from  which  he 
removed  in  1775  to  Ravenstone.  In  the  spring  of  1777 
he  settled  in  Weston  Underwood,  succeeding  Mr.  John 
Newton  to  the  curacy  of  Olney  in  1781.  In  1785  he 
was  removed  from  Olney  to  the  chaplainship  of  the 
Lock  Hospital,  near  Hyde  Park  Comer,  and  held,  be- 
sides, two  lectureships  in  the  city.    In  1803  he  obtained 


the  living  of  Aston-Sandford,  in  Backinghamshire,  which 
he  held  to  the  period  of  his  death,  April  16, 1821.  It  was 
an  exceedingly  small  parish,  but  he  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  seek  a  larger,  on  account  of  the  paucity  of 
baptisms  and  burials  which  took  place — a  circumstance 
which,  in  some  measure,  relieved  his  acraples  respect- 
ing the  service  as  prescribed  in  the  rituaL  He  first 
appeared  as  an  author  in  a  small  volume  entitled  Tkt 
Force  of  Truth  (1779),  in  which  he  details  the  nngular 
events  which  issued  in  his  change  of  mind  and  charac- 
ter. This  little  piece  has  gone  through  not  less  than 
twenty  editions.  But  his  most  important  work,  and 
that  which  has  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  influential 
divines  of  the  present  day,  is  A  Family  Bible  j  vith  Origi- 
nal NoteSy  Practical  OhservationSy  and  Marginal  Refer- 
ences (1796,  4  vols.  4to;  9th  ed.,  with  the  author^s  last 
corrections  and  improvements,  1825,  6  vols.  4to).  He 
was  also  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  pieces,  which 
have  recently  been  collected  and  published  uniformly 
( 10  vols.  8vo ),  including  Remarks  on  the  Bishop  of 
LincokCs  Refutation  of  Calvinism: — Essays  on  ImportruU 
Subjects  .'—Sermons,  Tracts,  etc  He  left  in  Msl,  at  the 
period  of  his  decease,  a  copious  account  of  his  own  life, 
replete  with  interest,  which  has  been  published  by  his 
son,  and  very  extensively  read.  See  Memoirs  of 
Thomas  Scott,  by  his  son ;  Jones,  Christian  Biog,  a.  v. 

Scott,  William  C,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bora  in  Martinsburg,  Berkeley  Co,  Va.,  Jan.  13,  1817. 
He  was  conducted  through  hu  academical  course  prin- 
cipally by  his  father,  the  Rev.  William  N.  Scou,  who, 
to  support  his  family  and  educate  his  own  children,  had 
opened  a  school,  which  he  continued  for  twenty  yean. 
He  was  converted  in  October,  1831,  in  a  revival  com- 
menced in  comiection  with  the  meeting  of  the  Synod 
of  Virginia,  and  tmited  with  his  father's  Church  in  the 
spring  of  1832.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  firet  fdt 
his  call  to  preach  the  GospeL  He  graduated  at  South 
Hanover  College,  Ind.,  in  1887,  and  at  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminar}',  Ya.,  in  1840.  Here  the  depth  of  bis 
piety,  the  high  literary  merit  of  his  perfonnancea,  and 
the  vigor  and  originality  of  bis  intellect  marked  him 
as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  of  no  ordinary  promise. 
In  April,  1840,  he  was  licensed  by  the  presbytery  of 
Winchester,  and  during  the  ensuing  autumn  became  a 
stated  supply  to  three  churches  on  Staunton  River— 
namely.  Providence,  in  Halifax  Co.,  and  Cub  Creek  and 
Bethesda,  in  Charlotte  Co.  In  1842  he  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  churches  of  Providence  and  Bethesda, 
where  he  continued  to  labor  till  the  spring  of  184^ 
when  he  became  pastor  of  the  church  in  Farmville,  Vs. 
Before  he  had  been  three  years  in  this  charge,  a  bron- 
chial trouble  had  so  far  developed  itself  that  be  was 
compelled  to  resign  his  pastorate,  and  retired  to  a  small 
farm  which  he  owned  among  his  first  congregation. 
After  two  years'  abstinence  from  all  public  service,  be 
was  able  again  to  preach,  and  was  called  with  perfect 
unanimity  to  become  a  second  time  the  pastor  of  the 
Bethesda  church.  Here  he  labored  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  Oct.  23,  1854.  Mr.  Scott  was  ihe  au- 
thor of  Genius  and  Faith,  or  Poetry  and  Rtligum  in  their 
Mutual  Relations  (N.  Y.  1858).  This  work  is  highly 
commended  as  **  a  treasury  of  invaluable  thought,  and 
in  respect  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
poetical,  the  philosophical,  or  the  Christian  elenoent 
has  the  predominance."  His  intellect  was  of  a  high 
character,  and  his  preaching  always  marked  by  careful 
preparation,  by  uncommon  elegance  of  composition,  and 
by  clearaess  and  accuracy  of  statement.  See  Spragoe, 
Annals  qfthe  Amer,  Pulpit^  iv,  802:  AUibone,  DicL  tf 
Brit,  cmdAmer,  A  uthors,  s.  v.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Scott,  WiUiam  D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bora  in  Mecklenbuig 
County,  Ya.,  Feb.  1808.  He  graduated  at  the  Medical 
University,  Philadelphia,  March  2, 1830,  moved  to  Tren- 
ton, and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  Aug.  15, 1840;  admitted  into  the 
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travelling  ministry  in  1841 ;  ordained  deacon  Nov.  6, 
1842,  and  elder  Nov.  25, 1844.  In  1845,  becauoe  of  fail- 
ing  health,  he  was  superannuated,  and  in  1850  became 
effective  again ;  but  in  1851  he  was  once  more  superan- 
nuated, and  held  that  relation  until  his  death,  Oct.  8, 
1874.  We  record  here  as  a  part  of  his  history  that  he 
bequeathed  a  hundred  acres  of  land  each  to  the  Van- 
derbilt  University  and  the  Indian  Mission  Conference. 
See  Mimutt*  of  Annual  Conferences,  1874,  p.  63. 

Scott,  TT^illiam  M.,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Presbyte- 
rian divine  and  educator,  was  bom  in  Jefferson  County, 
0^  in  1817.  He  graduated  at  Jefferson  'College,  Pa., 
and  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  X.  J.,  in  1846. 
He  was  licensed  by  the  West  Lexington  Presbytery, 
and  in  1847  was  elected  professor  of  languages  in  Cen- 
tre College,  Danville,  Ky. ;  and,  accepting  a  call  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  place,  he  was  or- 
dained by  the  Transylvania  Presbytery  in  1848.  In 
January,  1856,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Seventh  Presby- 
terian Church,  Cincinnati,  O.,  which  relation  existed  for 
two  years,  when,  in  1859,  the  General  Assembly  elected 
him  professor  of  Biblical  literature  and  exegesis  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  North-west  at  Chicago, 
lU.  His  health  had  been  gradually  declining  for  some 
time,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1861  he  visited  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  where  he  hoped,  among  his  kindred  and  friends, 
to  recuperate  his  wasted  energies;  but  his  hopes  were 
vain,  and  he  died  Dec.  22, 1861,  at  the  residence  of  his 
father-in-law.  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Hodge.  The  death  of 
Dr.  Scott  produced  a  deep  impression  upon  the  Church. 
The  board  of  directors  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
the  North-west  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions,  and  the 
presbytery  of  Chicago  the  following  minute:  **As  a 
teacher,  he  was  thorough  and  accurate.  Much  of  his 
time  was  given  to  the  work  of  instruction,  and  he  had 
fully  prepared  himself  for  it.  ...  As  an  expounder  of 
God*s  Word,  he  was  at  all  times,  whether  in  the  lect- 
ure-room or  the  pulpit,  lucid,  impressive,  and  evangeli- 
cal, attracting  all  by  the  originality  and  freshness  of 
his  views.  As  a  presbyter,  he  loved  the  courts  of  the 
Church;  and  being  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
theory  and  practice  of  our  system,  he  was  an  invalu- 
able member  in  all  complex  and  difficult  cases."  See 
Wiboo,  Presb,  Hitt.  Altnanac,  1868,  p.  204.     (J.  U  a) 

Scottish  PhilQSOphy  is  an  appellation  currently 
applied  to  the  method  and  principles  of  philosophizing 
and  also  to  certain  positive  doctrines  which  were  taught 
by  several  professors  in  the  universities  of  Scotland. 
Prominent  among  these  were  Thomas  Reid  (1710-96), 
professor  of  philosophy  in  Ring^s  College,  Aberdeen 
(1752-63),  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow  (1768-96) ;  Dugald  Stewart  (1763-1828), 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Ed- 
inburgh (1785-1810) ;  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  (1778-1820), 
colleague  with  5kewart  as  professor  of  moral  philosophy 
(1810-20);  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  (1788-1856), 
pmfenor  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  the  University  of 
Edinbargh  (1836-56).  Besides  these  oorypkai  of  the 
Scottish  school,  others  should  be  named  who  were  more 
or  le»  conspicuous  in  the  various  metaphysical  discus- 
sions which  preceded  or  accompanied  the  lectures  and 
writings  of  these  leaders,  whether  favorable  or  adverse 
— viz.:  Francis  Hutcheson  (1694-1747),  professor  of  mor- 
al philosophy  in  the  Uni^-ersity  of  Glasgow  (1729-46) ; 
George  TumbuU  (1698-1748),  r^^nt  of  Marischal  0)1- 
lege,  Aberdeen  (1721-27);  David  Hume  (1711-76); 
Adam  Smith  (1723-90),  professor  of  logic  in  the  Uni- 
veraty  of  Glasgow  (1751),  professor  of  moral  philosophy 
in  the  same  (1752-63) ;  James  Beattie  (1735-1803),  pni- 
fcaeor  of  moral  philosophy  in  Marischal  College  (1760- 
1802);  Thomas  Chalmers  (1780-1847),  professor  of  mor- 
al philoaophy  in  the  University  of  St,  Andrew's  (1823- 
27),  professor  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
bingh  (1827-43) ;  John  Wilson  (1785-1854),  professor 
of  moral  philoaophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
(1820-64);  and  James  Frederick  Ferrier  (1808-64),  pro- 


fessor of  moral  philosophy  in  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drew's (1845-64). 

Of  all  these.  Dr.  Thomas  Reid,  by  common  consent,  is 
the  central,  if  not  the  most  eminent,  person  in  what  is 
known  distinctively  as  the  Scottish  schooL  He  was 
the  first  to  give  a  definite  statement  and  a  positive  form 
to  the  principles  which  have  given  it  a  character  and  a 
name.  He  was  aroused  to  this  by  the  conclusions  which 
were  derived  by  Berkeley  and  Hume  from  certain  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  Locke's  Essay  which  had  been  gen- 
erally accepted  as  beyond  question.  Prominent  among 
these  were  his  doctrines  of  representative  ideas  in  sense- 
perception  and  his  definition  of  knowledge,  as  also  the  as- 
sertion that  sensation  and  reflection  are  the  only  sources 
of  knowledge.  These  principles  had  been  used  by 
Berkeley,  with  certain  additions  of  his  own,  to  demon- 
strate that  the  material  world  is  known  to  us  only  as  a 
system  of  ideas  which  are  made  steadfast  and  trustwor- 
thy so  far  as  they  are  held  in  being  by  the  act  and  in  the 
mind  of  God.  Hume  pushed  Berkeley's  argument  one 
step  further,  and  proved  that  we  have  no  more  direct 
and  certain  knowledge  of  spirit  than  we  have  of  mat- 
ter; and,  moreover,  that  the  relation  of  causation  can- 
not be  derived  from  either  sensation  or  reflection,  and 
is  resolvable  into  custom,  or  the  habitual  association  of 
ideas.  Hume  had  also  astonished  and  offended  the 
community  by  his  views  of  morality,  miracles,  and  the 
usually  accepted  argument  for  the  existence  of  God. 
Against  these  views,  Reid  asserted  the  doctrine  of  the 
direct  perception  of  material  qualities,  and  the  positive 
suggestion  or  belief  of  material  objects.  He  also  insist- 
ed that  there  are  certain  original  principles  of  belief 
which  cannot  be  derived  fmm  either  sensation  or  re- 
flection. These  he  called  First  Truths,  First  Principles, 
Principles  of  Common-sense,  etc  Hence  the  Scottish 
philosophy  was  very  generally  styled  the  "Common- 
sense  Philosophy."  Under  this  deugnation  it  was  ex- 
pounded in  a  popular  treatise  by  James  Oswald  (o6. 1798) 
and  James  Beattie  (1735-1808).  The  principal  works  of 
Reid  were.  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  or  Principles 
o/Commonsense  (Lond.  1763) ;  Essays  on  the  Intellectual 
Powers  of  Man  (1785);  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers  of 
Man  (1788). 

Next  to  Reid  in  significance  is  Dugald  Stewart  for 
his  undeviating  and  almost  literal  adherence  to  the  doc- 
trines of  his  teacher.  He  was  more  learned  than  Reid, 
more  elegant,  and  more  imaginative;  but  he  did  little 
else  than  illustrate  and  enforce  the  doctrines  of  Reid  by 
examples  and  confirmations  from  his  copious  reading  in 
a  8t}'le  which  was  ornate  and  carefully  wrought.  His 
influence  was  not  confined  to  Great  Britain.  His  lect- 
ures were  attended  by  pupils  from  France,  who  subse- 
quently were  active  in  the  reform  of  philosophy  in 
their  own  countr}*.  His  treatises  were  more  numerous 
than  those  of  Reid.  In  1792  he  published  vol.  i  of  The 
Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind;  in  1814 
voL  ii;  in  1827  voL  iii;  in  1793  The  Outline  of  Moral 
Philosophy;  in  1810  his  Philosophical  Essays,  yrh'ich  are 
more  severely  and  purely  metaphysical  than  any  of  his 
other  writings;  in  1815  and  1821  parts  i  and  ii  of  his  Gen- 
eral View  of  the  Progiess  of  Metaphysical,  Ethical,  and 
Political  Science  since  the  Revival  of  Letters,  in  which 
his  critical  taste  and  erudition  are  abundantly  displayed; 
in  1828  The  Philosophy  of  the  A  ctive  and  Moral  Powers. 

Dr.  Thomas  Brown  should  be  named  next  to  Dugald 
Stewart,  not  only  because  he  was  his  immediate  suc- 
cessor, nor  because  his  combination  of  subtle  analysis 
with  rhetorical  exuberance  made  him  immensely  pop- 
ular for  a  time,  but  t>ecause  he  introduced  new  elements 
into  the  field  of  discussion,  and  gave  an  important  im- 
pulse to  a  direction  of  thought  which  is  now  striving  to 
displace  the  fundamental  principles  taught  by  Reid. 
We  refer  to  the  prominence  given  to  the  so-called  as- 
sociation of  ideas,  to  which  Brown,  following  Stewart 
somewhat,  assigned  a  very  great  significance  in  the  ex- 
planation of  psychological  phenomena  and  philosophical 
beliefs.    James  Mill,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  Alexander 
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Bain  were  all  influenced  by  the  pbiloeophizing  of  Brown. 
The  modem  doctrine  of  inseparable  associations  was  re- 
ceived through  Brown  from  Ilume  till  it  arrayed  itself 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  so-called  introspective  theory 
of  Hamilton  in  the  criticism  of  his  philosophy  by  John 
Stuart  MiU.  But  although  Brown  in  this  and  some 
other  particulars  deviated  from  the  traditions  of  Reid 
and  Stewart,  he  still  held  fast  to  the  doctrine  of  irre- 
sistible beliefs  as  the  foundation  of  philosophic  truth. 
Though  he  accepted  Hume's  conception  of  the  causal 
relation,  he  did  not,  with  Hume,  resolve  our  belief  in  its 
constancy  into  custom  or  experience.  His  analysis  of 
the  sense  perceptions  opened  the  way  for  the  physiolog- 
ical psychology  which  has  since  been  so  earnestly  pros- 
ecuted. For  these  and  other  reasons  Brown  is  a  consid- 
erable figure  among  the  Scottish  philosophers. 

Still  more  considerable  is  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
whose  astonishing  erudition,  subtle  logic,  and  massive 
strength  revived  the  interest  in  the  old  questions  which 
bad  begun  to  wane,  and  gave  a  new  direction  to  the 
old  inquiries  and  discussions.  His  first  published  con- 
tributions were  several  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Be^ 
view;  viz.  the  first  on  Cousin  and  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Conditioned  (1827),  others  on  the  Philosophy  of  Per- 
cepiion  (1830),  and  Recent  Publications  wi  Logical  Sci- 
ence (1833).  In  1886  he  was  elected  professor  of  logic 
and  metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In 
1856  he  published  the  first  instalment  of  the  works  of 
Thomas  Reid,  with  notes  and  illustrations,  which  re- 
mained unfinished  till  afWr  his  death.  This  work,  in 
short  foot-notes  and  long,  learned  appendices,  contains 
some  of  his  most  valuable  contributions  to  philosophy. 
His  Lectures  on  Metaphysics  and  Logic  were  published 
after  his  death  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  H.  U  Man- 
sel  and  Prof.  John  Veitch  (1859,  1860,  4  vols.).  Prof. 
Yeitch  also  published  his  Memoirs  (1869).  Hamilton's 
philosophical  teachings  may  be  classed  as  follows.  He 
was  true  to  Reid's  doctrine  that  common-sense  is  the 
foundati(»n  and  the  criterion  of  all  true  and  trustworthy 
philosophy.  He  expended  immense  research  in  the 
effort  to  show  that  this  view  was  sanctioned  by  the 
roost  eminent  of  ancient  and  modem  philosophers.  At 
the  same  time,  he  endeavored  to  formulate  more  ac- 
curate conceptions  and  more  satisfactory  definitions  of 
oommon-sense  and  its  relations  to  the  criteria  of  trath. 
His  doctrine  of  the  intuitions,  or  first  principles,  is  a 
great  advance  upon  that  of  Reid  in  philosophical  exact- 
ness. Hamilton  followed  Reid  in  rejecting  the  doctrine 
of  representative  perception,  tracing  out  with  laborious 
emdition  the  several  theories  held  by  the  advocates  of 
this  doctrine,  and  refuting  them  at  every  point.  His 
classification  of  these  theories  is  a  masterpiece  of  inge- 
nuity, acuteness,  and  learning.  His  own  theory  is  an 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  latest  results  of  physiological 
research  with  the  doctrine  of  natural  realism  as  taught 
by  Reid.  While  he  held,  with  Reid,  to  the  necessity 
of  a  priori  or  intuitive  truths,  he  sought  to  reconcile 
or  modify  this  position  by  his  doctrine  of  the  relativity 
of  knowledge.  His  philosophy  of  the  conditioned  was 
the  result  of  an  effort  to  adjust  the  Scottish  with  the 
Kantian  theory  of  the  a  priori  element  in  knowledge. 
In  doing  this,  he  coincided  more  nearly  with  Jacobi  than 
with  any  other  German  philosopher,  although  he  differ- 
ed from  Jacobi  in  his  fondness  for  scholastic  distinctions 
and  learned  emdition.  In  formal  logic  he  was  eminent- 
ly at  home,  both  in  its  subtle  refinements  and  its  special 
literature.  He  elaborated  a  new  and  original  scheme 
of  logical  symbolization  on  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  quantification  of  the  predicate,  to  which  he  attach- 
ed great  importance.  Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  his 
peculiar  teachings,  his  influence  will  long  be  felt  and 
acknowledged  in  reawakening  an  interest  in  philosoph- 
ical speculation  and  a  respect  for  profound  metaphysi- 
cal studies  in  Great  Britain  and  every  English-speak- 
ing country.    See  Hamilton,  Sir  William. 

Besides  these  four  leaders  of  the  Scottish  school, 
Hutcheson  deserves  especial  honor  for  anticipating  in 


fact,  though  not  with  effect  upon  the  course  of  specula- 
tion, some  of  the  most  important  positions  that  were 
taken  by  Reid  in  dissent  from  Locke.  It  would  seen 
as  if  Hutcheson  had  himself  been  influenced  bv  a  saaaH 

m 

but  able  school  of  Irish  critics  of  Locke,  whose  home 
was  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  George  TumbuU  should 
not  be  overlooked,  who  was  the  instructor  of  Reid,  and, 
in  some  sense,  anticipated  many  of  his  doctrines.  The 
subtle  and  consequent  David  Hume  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, for  without  Hume  the  Scottish  metaphynrs 
would  never  have  had  existence.  Hume  not  only 
waked  Kant  from  his  dogmatic  slumber,  but  compelled 
Reid  into  the  position  of  an  earnest  and  patient  inquirer 
into  the  correctness  of  the  current  philosophy  received 
from  Locke.  To  Hume's  acuteness  and  subtlety  does 
the  world  owe  the  birth,  beginnings,  and  character  of 
the  two  most  significant  schools  of  philosophy  in  mod- 
em times,  viz.  the  German  and  the  Scottish.  Adam 
Smith  did  not  fall  into  the  ranks  with  Reid;  but  be 
wrote  the  ingenious  Theory  of  Moved  Sentiments,  the 
ethical  principles  of  which  have  been  enforced  in  the 
present  generation  with  a  new  accession  of  energy  and 
zeal.  Thomas  Chalmers  was  not  an  originator  of  special 
philosophical  opinions,  but  he  expounded  and  enfnfred 
profound  ethical  and  metaphysical  principles  with  con- 
tagious energy  and  inspiring  enthusiasm.  John  Wiboo 
was  more  of  a  poet  than  a  philosopher,  but  he  brought 
rare  gifts  and  rarer  eloquence  to  the  illustration  of  eth- 
ical themes.  The  acute  and  brilliant  Ferrier  may  never 
have  made  a  single  convert  to  his  theory  of  conscknis- 
ncss,  but  he  could  not  fail  to  kindle  a  genuine  interest 
in  philosophical  studies  by  his  subtle  analysis  and  his 
lucid  statements.  It  does  not  fall  within  our  tjnk  to 
characterize  living  teachers  and  writers;  otherwise  we 
might  speak  of  Prof.  Henry  Calderwood,  the  darin$^ 
critic  of  Hamilton  when  Hamilton  was  in  his  prime; 
Prof.  A.  D.  Frazer,  the  subtle  and  sympathizing  biogra- 
pher and  editor  of  Berkeley;  Prof. Veitch,  the  genial  bi- 
ographer of  Hamilton  and  Stewart ;  and  the  indomitable 
and  tenacious  Alexander  Bain,  whose  zeal  and  learning 
must  sooner  or  later  arouse  antagonists  and  critics  who 
shall  effectively  protest  a^i^inst  the  extremes  to  which 
he  carries  his  associational  theories.  Two  other  writers 
should  not  be  overiooked.  James  Hutchison  Stirling, 
M.D.,  the  author  of  the  Secret  of  ffegel,  the  critic  of 
Hamilton,  and  the  able  antagonist  of  Huxley  in  hts 
A  8  Regards  Protoplasm ;  and  Prof.  Simon  S.  Laurie,  the 
ingenious  author  of  Philosophy  of  Ethics  and  Notts 
Expository  and  Critical  on  Certain  British  Theories  of 
Moralst  give  ample  proof  that  the  interest  in  philosoph- 
ical studies  is  not  likely  to  die  out,  and  that,  in  some 
form  or  other,  a  Scottish  philosophy  will  continue  to  be 
taught  and  defended  which  will  not  be  unworthy  of  Reid 
and  Hamilton.  Nor  should  we  fail  to  give  jurt  honor 
to  Dr.  James  M'Cosh,  who  was  trained  in  the  Scottish 
philosophy,  and  has  done  so  much  to  expound  and 
defend,  in  an  independent  and  critical  spirit,  ita  moct 
important  and  distinctive  principles  in  his  well-known 
works,  and  has  also  written  the  history  of  the  Scottish 
school  with  an  enthusiastic  interest  and  faithful  research. 
The  Scottish  philosophy  has  had  no  inconsiderable 
influence  on  the  Continent,  especially  in  France.  I>u- 
gald  Stewart  attracted  many  pupils  from  that  country, 
and  among  them  the  distinguished  Royer  CoUard,  who 
lectured  in  the  Sorbonne  in  the  years  1811-14,  which 
lectures  were  the  first  significant  indications  of  a  reac- 
tion against  the  traditional  sA-stem  of  Condillac.  The 
fragments  of  these  lectures  were  subsequently  published 
in  connection  with  a  translation  of  the  works  of  Reid 
made  by  Theodore  Jouffroy,  who,  with  Victor  Cousin, 
was  a  pupil  of  Collard.  The  Eclectic  and  the  more 
modem  Historical  French  schools  show  abundant  traces 
of  indebtedness  to  the  Scottish  philosophy  and  the  im- 
pulses which  it  received  from  the  Scottish  teachers  with 
whom  it  began.  This  influence  has  been  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged by  Royer  Collard,  Theodore  Joufiroy,  Victor 
Cousin,  and  many  of  Cousin's  pupils. 
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See  M^Cosh,  The  Scottish  PhUoMphy,  Biographical, 
Expository,  Critical^from  Hufcheson  to  Hantiiion  (N.  Y. 
1975);  Coimn,  Phihsophie  Ecossaise  (Fari^  1868,  4th 
etl);  Uebenreg,  History  of  Philosophy,  etc,  translated 
by  Prot  George  S.  Morris  (N.  Y.  1872-74),  app.  1, 
§27-46.    (N.P.) 

Bootus,  Duns.    See  Duns  Scorus. 

Scotns  {Erigindy,  Jomc,  a  ver}*  notable  pbiloeopber 
of  the  Carlovingian  period,  who  reanimated  in  his  own 
perwQ  the  long-slighted  speculations  of  the  Neo-Pla- 
lonists,  and  comnaunicated  the  impulse  which,  after  two 
eenturies,  eyentuated  in  the  earnest  and  brilliant  labors 
of  the  schoolmen.  The  age  in  which  Soutus  Erigena 
Ured  is  so  distant;  it  is  so  obscure  and  confused,  or,  at 
ksst,  presents  so  little  to  attract  interest  in  modem 
times;  his  works  are  so  unfamiliar  and  so  rare,  that  his 
name  is  little  regarded,  and  his  career  is  seldom  deemed 
worthy  of  consideration.  Indeed,  so  slight  is  the  gen- 
tn\  acqoaintanoe  with  himself  and  his  productions  that 
he  is  at  times  confounded  with  the  much  later  philoso- 
pher of  somewhat  similar  name,  Duns  Scotus  (q.  v.). 
Yet  John  8cotus  Erigena  was  a  very  remarkable  phe- 
nonenoo  for  the  age  in  which  he  appeared.  He  bisects 
the  long  interval  between  Boethius  and  William  of 
Cbampeanx,  and  is  the  sole  luminary — obscured  and 
sm>n  swallowed  up  by  the  gloom  which  irradiates  the 
darkness  of  speculation  in  Western  Christendom — during 
those  centuries.  There  may  be  little  of  permanent  val- 
ue in  his  doctrines;  there  may  have  been  scarcely  any 
direct  influence  exercised  by  them  on  his  own  age  and 
oa  the  sges  that  ensued;  there  may  be  a  very  imperfect 
appreciation  of  the  philosophy  which  he  revived,  re- 
modelled, and  transmitted;  there  may  be  little  profun- 
dity when  be  is  compared  with  his  eminent  predecessors 
and  his  more  illustrious  successors;  but  there  was  great 
intellectual  boldness  in  his  career.  There  were  vigor 
and  originality  in  his  profession  and  exposition  of  the 
eliler  and  almost  forgotten  doctrines  in  a  dull  and  de- 
clining day.  A  profound  impression  was  communicated 
fay  bim  to  his  own  and  to  subsequent  times,  though  it 
vas  conveyed  by  devious  and  unnoted  channels,  and 
through  long  and  strangely  disguised  modes  of  trans- 
mission. A  fuU  and  penetrating  appreciation  of  this 
lonely  and  memorable  dreamer  in  relation  to  the  creeds, 
the  thoughts,  the  interests,  and  the  fortunes  of  his  times 
might  throw  unexpected  light  on  the  history  of  philos- 
ophy and  of  theology,  and  even  upon  the  confused  stnig- 
gles— social,  political,  and  intellectual — of  the  9th  and 
10th  centuries,  the  dreariest  because  the  least  compre- 
hended period  of  Christian  history. 

L  lAfe. — ^Tbe  origin,  and  the  place  and  date  of  birth 
of  John  Scotus  Erigena  are  all  involved  in  obscurity  and 
are  wholly  uncertain.  According  to  one  account,  he  was 
bom  on  the  western  borders  of  England  and  was  of  royal 
Saxon  blood.  According  to  another  tradition,  he  came 
fioffl  the  western  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  from  the 
monastic  establishments  of  St.  Columba.  The  generally 
received  opinion,  however,  is  that  he  was  Irish,  and  ac- 
quired his  learning  in  the  religious  houses  of  Ireland, 
which  then  preserved  a  higher  culture  and  education 
than  were  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  Western  Europe 
outside  of  the  Saracenic  schools  in  Spain.  We  may 
safely  acquiesce  in  M.  Guizot's  positive  declaration  that 
he  was  of  Irish  extraction  and  of  Irish  training;  but 
this  b  a  conviction,  not  an  established  fact  There  is 
conjecture  in  the  conclusion,  as  well  as  in  M.  Giuzot's 
other  aasumptioii,  that  he  was  called  Scotus  from  his 
noe,  and  Erigema  from  his  country.  Scotus,  in  the  9th 
century,  meant  distinctly  an  Irishman.  Erigena  was 
its  Greek  equivalent,  and  may  have  been  adopted  by 
John  of  Irelaiod  as  an  Hellenic  affectation  in  consequence 
of  his  Greek  stodies,  Greek  tastes,  and  translations  from 
the  Greek.  It  may  have  been  assumed  in  onler  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  multitude  of  other  Irish  Johns,  or 
Scotch  Johns;  it  may  have  been  conferred  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  Alcain  bestowed  classical  or  Scripture 


names  upon  Charlemagne  and  his  studious  oontemp(^ 
raries.  These  are  only  conjectures.  Certain  knowledge 
have  we  none  on  this  subject,  or  on  the  place  of  his  birth, 
or  the  time  of  his  birth.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
bom  between  810  and  815;  and  no  grave  error  will  be 
committed  by  provisionally  accepting  the  earlier  as  the 
correct  date.  Current  rumors  in  his  own  day  and  gen- 
eration represented  him  as  having  acquired  his  singular 
and  varied  knowledge,  like  the  elder  Greek  sages,  by 
travels  in  Greece,  Asia,  Egypt,  Italy,  and  France.  Such 
traditions  are  unquestionable  delusions;  but  that  he  did 
travel  extensively  is  rendered  probable  by  a  citation 
from  his  works,  adduced  by  M.  Guizot,  which  seems  to 
make  distinct  reference  to  such  wanderings.  The  pe- 
culiar direction  of  his  studies,  the  character  of  his  learn- 
ing, the  scheme  of  his  philosophy,  his  addiction  to  the 
Greek  and  to  the  Neo-Platonic  speculations,  might  all 
suggest  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Greeks  and  the 
countries  of  the  Greeks.  It  has  scarcely  been  noticed 
that  the  Pythagorean  sect,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  Pythago- 
rean doctrine,  in  connection  with  its  Neo-Platonic  de- 
velopments, continued  to  maintain  itself,  even  beyond 
the  9tb  century,  in  Constantinople  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  Byzantine  empire.  This  is  clearly  esublished  by 
the  declarations  of  Anna  Comnena;  but  it  escaped  the 
regard  of  M.  Guizot  while  he  was  awkwardly  endeavor- 
ing to  trace  the  dissemination  of  Neo-Platonic  influences 
from  the  5th  to  the  9th  century.  Wherever  Scotus  may 
have  strayed,  wherever  he  may  have  been  educated, 
nothing  b  heard  of  him  till  he  appears  at  the  court  of 
Charles  the  Bald  of  France.  Whether  an  exile  from  his 
own  country,  or  a  pilgrim  in  search  of  knowledge  or  of 
sustenance,  or  invited  by  the  king  to  aid  in  promoting 
liberal  pursuits,  he  was  cordially  welcomed  by  the  mon- 
arch, who  made  a  zealous  effort  in  a  distracted  time  to 
renew  the  plans  of  his  grandfather  Charlemagne  for  the 
advancement  of  learning.  Erigena  went  to  Paris,  and 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  School  of  the  Palace.' 
There  is  no  agreement  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  date 
of  this  migration.  It  is  variously  assigned  to  the  years 
840, 843, 847, 850,  and  870.  It  could  not  well  have  been 
before  843,  when  Charles  ascended  the  throne.  It  could 
not  have  been  later  than  850,  when  the  controversy  in 
regard  to  Gottschalk  was  raging.  Scotus  Erigena  would 
be  between  thirty  and  forty,  probably,  at  the  time.  We 
have  little  information  in  regard  to  his  personal  appear- 
ance. He  was  small  in  stature  and  slender  in  frame ; 
but  the  physical  deflciendes  which  would  invite  only 
contempt  in  that  muscular  age  were  compensated  by 
the  brilliancy  of  his  mind,  the  amiability  of  hb  temper- 
ament, and  the  quickness  of  his  wit  in  social  intercourse. 
The  French  king  became  warmly  attached  to  him,  and 
made  him  his  constant  companion  and  intimate  friend. 
Charles  was  himself  devoted  to  letters.  He  invited 
teachers  from  other  countries,  and  is  said  to  have  at- 
tracted many  Greeks  to  his  schools.  Employment  was 
found  for  Erigena  beyond  the  Cathedra  Palatina.  He 
was  requested  by  the  king  to  translate  a  treatise  On  the 
Celestial  Hierarchy,  falsely  ascribed  to  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite,  who  was  just  as  erroneously  identified  with 
Su  Den ys,  the  supposed  apostle  of  Christianity  at  Paris. 
The  works  of  the  alleged  Areopagite  had  been  sent  in 
824,  by  the  Greek  emperor  Michael  the  Stutterer,  as  a 
present  to  the  Frank  emperor  Louis  le  Debonnaire. 
They  were  held  in  high  regard  in  France — not  the  less 
high  because  they  were  Greek  and  unintelligible.  John 
Scotus  complied  with  the  king's  request  and  translated 
the  book  into  Latin,  adhering,  however,  so  closely  to  the 
words  of  his  foreign  text  as  to  indicate  that  the  knowl- 
edge which  he  had  of  the  Greek,  as  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Arabic,  was  neither  elegant  nor  profound.  His  reputa- 
tion, or  his  position  in  the  king's  favor,  drew  the  regards 
of  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  who  was  involved  in 
the  controversy  respecting  predestination  between  Ra- 
ban  us  Maurus,  of  Mentz,  and  Gottschalk.  The  arch- 
bishop requested  John  to  refute  the  polemic  of  Gott- 
schalk.   This  task  was  executed  with  zeal,  but  it  laid 
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him  open  to  the  charge  of  heresy  and  provoked  fresh 
logomachy.  His  polemic  was  denounced  by  Pnidentius 
of  Troves  and  Flonis  of  Lyons,  who  invited  the  censures 
of  the  Church  on  nineteen  propositions  corresponding  to 
the  nineteen  chapters  of  the  essay  De  PradesHnatwne, 
We  shall  not  enter  into  the  nice  distinctions  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  predestination,  which  lead,  by  so  many 
slightly  divergent  routes,  to  heresy.  The  controversial- 
ists, like  *'  the  infernal  peers,** 

"  Reason 'dhlrfi 
Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate ; 
Fix'd  faie,  free-will,  forekiiowledj^  absolaie; 
And  foaud  no  eud,  in  wandering  mazes  lost.** 

The  master  of  the  Palatine  School  added  to  his  version 
of  The  Celestial  Hierarchy  translations  of  the  other 
works  credited  to  Dinnysius  the  Areopagite.  At  some 
subsequent  time  he  completed  his  own  system  of  philos- 
ophy under  the  title  De  Divinone  Naturce,  or,  rather, 
with  the  Greek  designation  TLipi  0v<Ttir^c  fuftitrfiov. 
The  controversial  tracts  of  John  had  raised  up  antag- 
onists and  enemies;  his  philosophical  tenets  occasioned 
perplexity  and  alarm.  Pope  Nicholas,  in  867,  com- 
plained to  Charles  the  Bald  that  works  of  doubtful  ten- 
dency—the versions  of  Dionysius  Areopagita — had  been 
promulgated  by  John  Scotus  without  having  been  first 
submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  apostolic  see.  He  re- 
quired the  king,  therefore,  to  send  Scotus  to  Rome  to 
explain  and  justify  his  procedure,  or,  at  least,  to  dismiss 
him  fn>m  the  superintendence  of  the  Palatine  School. 
The  king's  action  is  unknown:  silentium  iegit  altum. 
That  he  did  anything  is  improbable ;  but  Scotns  Erig- 
ena  dro])s  almost  entirely  out  of  view  after  867.  He 
is  sometimes  said  to  have  withdrawn  into  seclusion  in 
France.  He  is  otherwise  said  to  have  returned  to  Eng- 
land after  the  death  of  Charles,  and  to  have  been  placed 
by  king  Alfred  at  the  head  of  his  new  school  at  Oxford, 
whence  he  was  driven  bv  the  commotions  of  the  stu- 
dents.  According  to  Matthew  of  Westminster  and  Roger 
de  Hoveden,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  school  at  the 
monaster}'  of  Meldun,  where,  having  enraged  his  pupils 
by  his  severity,  he  was  murdered  by  them  with  their 
styles  (stilettos).  This  last  story  has,  however,  been 
transferred  to  the  philosopher  fn>m  another  and  some- 
what later  Joannes  Scotus,  who  taught  at  Athelney. 
John  Erigena  seems  to  have  ended  his  da^^s  in  France, 
and  to  have  died  before  876.  A  letter  written  in  that 
vear  to  Charles  the  Bald  bv  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius 
speaks  of  him  as  if  he  were  dead.  He  passed  away  like 
a  bright  meteor  flashing  through  the  midnight  dark- 
ness, visible  only  in  a  brief  transit,  undiscoverable  in  its 
earlier  and  in  its  later  course. 

II.  Works, — ^The  principal  works  of  Scotus  Erigena — 
the  works  which  gave  him  reputation  and  provoked 
censure — have  been  already  mentioned,  and  will  have  to 
be  noticed  again  in  examining  his  doctrine.  Several 
other  tractates  were  written  by  him,  or  have  been  as- 
signed to  him.  We  cannot  determine  the  dates  or  the 
sequence  of  his  intellectual  labors.  His  translations 
were  probably  communicated,  in  their  pD>gress,  to  the 
circle  of  curious  inquirers  with  whom  he  was  associated 
in  the  royal  court,  and  might  thus  become  partially 
known  long  before  their  completion.  There  was  no 
such  definite  chronology  in  respect  to  literary  produc- 
tions in  the  days  of  manuscript  as  has  been  usual  since 
the  introduction  of  printing.  We  caniiot,  therefore,  ar- 
range the  works  of  Erigena  according  to  any  chron- 
ological scheme.  He  translated  all  the  works  of  the 
alleged  Areopagite:  The  Celestial  Hierarchy: — The  Ec- 
desifistical  lliei-archy: — The  Book  of  the  I  Heine  Names: 
— The  Mystical  Theology: — and  his  Ten  liters.  Some 
of  these  may  have  been  previously  rendered  into  Latin. 
He  translated  the  Scholia  of  Maxirous  on  the  writings 
of  Dionysius.  He  composed  a  tractate  On  the  Eucha- 
ristf  in  which  he  denied  the  dogma  of  the  real  presence, 
and  anticipated  the  position  of  Ralph  Cudworth,  that 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  is  only  a  commemo- 
ration of  his  sacrifice :  tantum  inemotia  veii  coiyoris  et 


sanguinis  ejus,  Tt  is  not  obvious  how  this  opinion  n 
amsistent  with  the  realistic  or  the  pantheistic  character 
of  the  philosophy  of  Scotus,  but  its  coherence  mar  be 
detected.  Erigena  is  said  to  have  left  behind  him  %. 
work  On  the  Vision  of  God,  and  other  disputatiuns,  which 
have  been  lost.  The  reveries  of  Plotinus,  and  the  ler- 
ery  upon  reveries  of  MarcUius  Ficinus,  might  enable  is 
to  recompose  some  image  of  the  theory  of  the  Visiom  of 
God  if  we  could  imitate  the  German  fashion  of  recoo- 
stTucting  the  unknown  out  of  our  inner  oonaciousness. 
A  treatise  On  the  Duties  of  Man  was  ascribed  to  him  br 
the  abbot  Trithemius,  and  several  other  producuom 
have  been  attributed  to  him  with  little  reason. 

III.  Philosophy, — It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  fartb«r 
into  the  theok^ieal  positions  of  Erigena  than  may  be 
necessary  to  show  their  relations  to  his  speculative  doc- 
trine and  to  interpret  it,  or  to  be  interpreted  by  it 
There  is  a  close  correspondence  between  his  theok^ 
and  his  philosophy,  as  must  always  be  the  case  wben 
different  lines  of  thought  are  pursued  by  the  same  per- 
son with  earnestness  and  sincerity.  Moreover,  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  any  philosophical  doctrine  is  eaailj 
and  briefly  determined,  notwithstanding  variety  of  msn- 
ifestations  and  multiplicity  of  details,  by  detecting  tb« 
fundamental  or  cardinal  principle,  which  must  cootid 
those  manifestations  and  details  if  there  be  boneetv  of 
purpose  and  consecution  of  thought.  Such  a  principle 
may  be  readily  discerned  in  the  tenets  of  Scotus  Erige- 
na and  in  their  developments.  The  essential  unity  of 
the  divine  nature  is  his  central  dogma,  whence  every- 
thing proceeds,  and  whence  arises  his  heterodoxy  is 
regard  to  the  Trinity.  Whether  he  reached  this  posi- 
tion by  independent  reflection,  or  deduced  it  from  logical 
postulates,  or  derived  it  from  Neo- Platonic  suggestiom, 
or  from  all  sources  unoonscioosly  combined,  this  seeins 
to  be  the  prolific  germ  of  his  whole  system.  He  dis- 
tinctly acknowledges  his  obligation  to  Dionysius;  yet 
the  obligation  was  not  one  of  servile  acceptance,  but  M 
original  development.  However  the  spirit  may  be  dis- 
guised under  hard  dialectical  forms  and  under  derivative 
arguments  and  phrases,  there  is  a  genuine  and  vigoroio 
originality  in  John  Scotus  which  is  evinced  in  many 
ways.  The  unity  of  the  divine  nature  is  bb  point  uf 
departure.  Hence,  all  things  proceed  from  God;  all 
things  subsist  in  God;  all  things  terminate  in  God. 
The  procedure  of  Erigena  b  this,  and  it  g^ves  the  title 
to  his  work  On  the  Division  of  Nature,  The  generk 
division  of  nature  is  fourfold:  (1)  the  nature  that  cre- 
ates and  is  not  created ;  (2)  the  nature  chat  is  created 
and  creates ;  (8)  the  nature  that  is  created,  but  does  not 
create;  (4)  the  nature  which  is  neither  created  nor  cre- 
ates. It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  gradual  snd 
delusive  sliding  of  meanings  in  the  application  of  tbe 
slippery  and  perplexing  word  "  nature,*^  and  that  the 
term  cannot  be  strictly  applied  to  that  which  is  not  cre- 
ated; therefore  neither  to  the  first  nor  to  the  fourth 
genus.  It  is  necessary'  to  note  this,  as  the  erras  and 
heresies  charged  upon  Erigena  are  in  part  due  to  the 
insufficiency  and  indistinctness  of  all  language — defects 
which  he  strenuously  asserts  himself.  Turning  to  his 
four  divisions,  it  is  obvious  that  the  nature  which  cre- 
ates and  is  not  created  is  the  divinity ;  but  the  divinity 
as  an  abstract  conception,  a  metaphysical  enrity,  the 
Neo-Platonic  Unum  or  UnUas,  not  a  personal  (vod :  that 
the  nature  which  is  created  but  creates  is  also  a  vagoe 
abstraction,  but  must  mean  the  forces,  or  laws,  or  ideas 
regulating  all  secondary  creation — operating,  therefore, 
simply  by  the  impulse  and  constraint  of  their  Creator: 
that  the  nature  which  is  created  but  does  not  create  b 
the  only  one  which  corresponds  with  the  ordinary  con- 
ception of  the  term,  and  signifies  the  concrete  result  of 
the  action  of  the  laws  imposed  and  of  the  Toroes  com- 
municated by  the  Supreme  Nature — sustained,  therefore, 
oy  him,  and  subsisting  in  him  because  supported  by  his 
laws  and  by  his  continuous  action :  and  that  the  natw« 
which  neither  creates  n(»r  is  created  is  a  nonentity,  an 
unknown  and  indefinable  potentiality,  possible  bat  un- 
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imaginable— the  impalpable  and  inapprehensible  which 
U«  beyond  the  piesent  sphere  of  the  existent  or  of  the 
conceivable;  This  fourth  nature  might  be  altogether 
rejected,  bat  it  would  make  a  fatal  breach  in  this  rare- 
fied acbeme  of  philosophy.  Erigena  justifies  and  pro- 
vides for  it  in  his  first  and  most  general  division  of 
things — Into  those  which  are  and  those  which  are  not. 
There  ia  a  very  marked  Erigeuism)  or  Hibemidsm,  in 
the  second  category.  It  b  necessary,  however,  to  the 
doctrine ;  for  he  declares  that  even  God  is,  in  a  certain 
sense,  non-existent.  He  is,  and  he  is  not.  Absurd  and 
blasphenioas  as  such  a  proposition  appears,  it  finds  a 
parallel,  as  M.  Cararoan  points  out,  in  a  similar  utterance 
by  FeneloD.  What  is  meant  is  simply,  as  the  context  in 
both  cases  reveals,  that  all  language  is  inadequate— ^1 
known  qualities,  perfections,  characteristics,  terms,  im- 
proper—ifor  the  definition  of  the  Divinity ;  that  beyond 
all  utterance,  beyond  all  imagination,  is  everything  ap- 
pertaining to  the  Divine  Essence.  So  far  as  thb  perfect 
nature  lies  without  the  apprehensible  realm  of  the  cre- 
ated and  of  the  uncreated,  it  is  for  us  non-existent,  since 
ene  and  Ktre  are  one  and  correlative.  There  may  be 
extravagance  of  conception  and  exaggeration  of  ex- 
pression in  such  a  thesis,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  either 
irreverent  or  absurd  in  its  import.  The  fourth  nature, 
then,  as  it  is  only  ia  poste^  belongs  to  the  Divine  Nat- 
ure, or  to  the  yet  unmanifesled  operations  of  its  re- 
served will  and  power. 

The  tendency  of  this  quadrifid  nature  is  evidently  to 
pantheism,  if  it  is  not  already  pantheistic  The  tenden- 
cy is  apparently  pressed  to  its  consummation  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  scheme,  which  is  controlled  in  form 
and  in  statement  by  the  text  of  Dionysius  and  the  spirit 
of  Neo-Platonism.  Hence  flow  these  tenets :  **  God,  who 
alone  truly  exists,  is  the  essence  of  all  things;  as  Di- 
onysius the  Areopagite  says, '  God  is  the  beginning,  the 
middle,  and  the  end :  the  beginning,  because  all  things 
come  from  him  and  participate  in  his  essence ;  the  mid- 
dle, because  all  things  subsist  in  him  and  by  him ;  the 
end,  because  all  things  move  towards  him  to  attain  re- 
pose, the  limit  of  their  motion,  and  the  stability  of  his 
f^rfection,'"  etc.  ^  Nothing  subsists  outside  of  the  Di- 
vine Nature ;  it  alone  properly  and  truly  exists  in  all 
things,  and  nothing  properly  and  truly  exists  which  it 
is  not. . . .  Creation  is  the  procession  of  God  through 
primordial  causes  to  the  invisible  and  visible  effects  of 
»ich  causation. . . .  Matter  is  only  apparent ;  there  is  no 
real  substance  but  the  Divine  Essence.*'  It  is  not  sur- 
priaiug  that  Scotus  Erigena  has  been  frequently  regard- 
ed as  the  precursor  of  Spinoza,  though  Brucker  distin- 
guishes between  the  pantheism  of  the  former  and  the 
atheism  which  he  erroneously  attributes  to  the  latter. 

if  the  language  which  Scotus  employed  is  received 
literally;  if  the  phraseology  which  he  borrows  from 
Neo-PIatonic  sources  or  from  the  shaping  influences  of 
Xeo-Platonic  mysticism  is  alone  considered,  it  is  impos- 
aUe  to  regard  his  philosophy  as  anything  eUe  but  pan- 
theism. His  writings  were,  of  course,  accepted  literally 
by  his  contemporaries  so  far  as  they  were  understood. 
The  hazardous  consequences  of  his  doctrine  were  the 
more  readily  apprehended,  as  certain  explicit  dogmas 
vers  obvioudy  at  variance  with  the  teachings  of  the 
Church,  such  as  the  denial  of  transubstantiation  and  the 
nibordination  of  authority  to  reason.  That  such  should 
be  the  censure  of  the  9th  century  is  much  more  pardon- 
able than  that  metaphysicians  of  the  19th  should  rarely 
Ke  in  Tke  Division  of  Nature  anything  but  crude  and 
Qomitigated  pantheism.  Crude  it  is  not,  for  it  is  char- 
acterized throughout  by  acute  penetration  and  vigorous 
thought.  Unmitigated  it  is  not,  for  there  is  a  cautious 
asseveration  of  the  restrictions  and  impotency  of  the 
human  mind  and  of  langnage.  The  Divine  Nature,  in 
regard  to  which  he  boldly  speculates,  is  declared  by  him 
to  be  mntterable,  ineffable,  incomprehensible,  superes- 
leotial,  supersubstantial,  superdivine.  In  his  struggles 
to  grasp  the  inapprehensible,  he  invents  terms  transcend- 
iog  all  human  appreciation,  like  a  Byzantine  emperor 


devising  titles  of  hypemtperlcUive  dignity.  Some  palli- 
ation may  be  o£fered  even  for  the  apparent  pantheism, 
which  is,  perhaps,  more  in  the  framework  and  phraseol- 
ogy of  the  doctrine — in  the  inevitable  vagueness  of  the 
expression — than  in  the  actual  contemplation  of  the  au- 
thor. It  roust,  indeed,  be  acknowledged  that  all  inac- 
curacies or  imbecilities  of  language  react  upon  those 
from  whom  they  proceed,  modify  all  subsequent  deduc- 
tions, and  infect  the  mind  of  the  propounder  without  his 
cognizance  and  contrary  to  his  design.  But,  while  the 
immediate  and  derivative  consequences  of  such  aberra- 
tions should  be  fully  recognised,  they  should  be  treated 
as  aberrations,  and,  therefore,  as  undesigned.  Such 
tenderness  of  consideration  is  merited  by  Scotus  Erige- 
na, an  earnest  thinker,  and  the  first  original  thinker  in 
philosophy  in  medifeval  Christendom,  when  the  mate- 
rials of  thought  and  the  materials  of  expression  were  as 
yet  loose  and  indeterminate.  Examining  the  De  Di" 
visione  Niiiurm  with  the  caution  and  reservations  which 
such  tenderness  prescribes,  it  may  be  conjectured  that, 
when  Erigena  speaks  of  God  behig  all  things  and  of  all 
things  l>eing  God,  he  really  means  little  more  than  is 
implied  in  the  Scripture  phrase :  **  in  whom  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being;"  that  when  he  speaks  of  all 
things  proceeding  from  God,  and  of  all  things  returning 
to  him,  be  does  not  intend  to  assert  the  mere  evc^ution 
of  Deity  into  shifting  phenomenal  forms,  or  the  reab- 
sorption  into  his  essence  of  the  emanations  which  have 
streamed  out  from  his  nature,  but  only  that  the  divine 
power  of  creation,  in  its  eternal  operation,  accompanies 
all  the  developments  of  creation  and  attends  the  latest 
modes  of  change.  Erigena  asseverates  creation  through- 
out; he  does  not  identify  the  Divinity  with  created 
forms,  nor  does  he  deny  the  separable  character  o(  such 
forms  in  any  of  their  stages.  These  views  are  incon- 
sistent with  intentional  pantheism.  The^e  considera- 
tions can,  however,  only  be  suggested,  not  explained  or 
developed. 

The  absolute  and  transcendental  perfection  of  the  Di- 
vine Nature,  which  was  regarded  as  indwelling  in  all 
derivative  existence,  led  Erigena  to  deny  the  eternity 
of  punishments.  In  the  same  manner  may  be  explained 
his  anticipation  of  the  doctrine  of  Leibnitz,  that  evil  is 
not  a  positive  entity,  but  only  the  privation  of  good. 
To  the  same  principle  may  also  be  referred  his  position 
in  regard  to  predestination,  which  repudiated  predesti- 
nation to  damnation. 

Much  of  the  questionable  doctrine  of  Scotus  Erigena 
sprang  from  his  dialectical  procedure.  Following  Aris- 
totle, but  imperfectly  undersunding  him,  he  regarded 
division  as  the  highest  function  of  philosophy.  Hence 
came  the  title  and  the  treatment  of  his  principal  work. 
Haurdau  pointed  out  his  identification  of  the  degrees  of 
abstraction  with  the  grades  of  existence,  and  Ueberweg 
charges  him  with  "  hypostatizing  the  Tabula  Loffica" 
There  is  some  truth  in  these  charges,  but  they  must  not 
be  pressed  too  far.  It  is,  however,  to  this  predominance 
of  the  dialectical  procedure ;  to  the  conjunction  of  rea- 
son with  authority :  to  the  co-ordination  of  philosophy 
and  theology;  to  the  formal  statement  and  refutation 
of  objections;  and  to  the  array  of  scriptural,  patristic, 
and  other  testimonies  in  support  of  his  conclusions,  that 
Scotus  Erigena  owes  hb  title  to  be  considered  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  schoolmen.  He  al»t  furnishes  the  prelude 
to  the  great  controversy-  between  the  Realists  and  Nom- 
inalists by  his  doctrine  of  ideas  and  his  qualified  realism. 

rV.  Influence, — ^M.  Guizot  conceives  that  the  influ- 
ence of  Scotus  Erigena  died  with  him.  This  is  true  in 
respect  to  his  direct  and  ostensible  influence,  which  was 
scarcely  noticeable  even  in  the  maturity  of  hb  career. 
He  was  outside  of  hb  age.  Deep  night  and  the  obscu- 
ration of  all  philosophical  inquiry  followed  his  disap- 
pearance from  the  scene.  But  he  had  awakened  reflec- 
tion, though  soon  diverted  into  other  currents.  He  had 
scattered  seeds  which  lay  dormant,  not  dead,  in  the  soil. 
The  impulse  communicated  by  him  must  have  been  ob- 
scurely transmitted  to  other  times,  since  pope  Honoriu^. 
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III,  in  1225 — nearly  four  hundred  years  later — deemed  i 
it  expedient  to  fulminate  a  pontifical  censure  against  the 
XHeision  of  Nature.  This  was  during  the  Albigensian 
crusades,  when  the  pope  ordered  diligent  search  to  be 
made  for  the  work,  and  the  burning  of  such  copies  as 
might  be  found.  To  this  cause  its  extreme  rarity  may 
be  referred. 

y.  Author  if  ie$4 — There  has  been  no  collected  edition 
of  the  works  of  John  Scottis  Krigena.  His  several 
works  have  been  published  separately,  at  different  times. 
The  first  edition  of  the  De  Divisione  Natura  was  edited 
by  Gale  (Oxon.  1681,  foL).  It  has  since  been  edited  by 
SchlUter  (MUnster,  1838),  and  by  Floss  (Paris,  1858),  in 
liigne*s  BibUotkeca,  M.  Guizot  stated  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  find  the  De  Divisione  Natura  in  any  of  the 
libraries  of  Paris.  He  acknowledges  the  kindness  shown 
him  in  searching  fur  it.  His  inquiries  in  £ngland  had  | 
been  attended  with  like  disappointment.  He  remarks 
that  ^  many  foreign  writers  who  have  spoken  of  this 
work  have  not  had  it  before  them  any  more  than  my- 
self in  its  entire  state.  Of  this  they  ought  to  have  made 
their  readers  aware,"  as  we  now  do,  ex  parte  nostrUf  in 
regard  to  the  complete  texts  of  Erigena. 

Notices,  more  or  less  comprehensive  and  satisfactory, 
are  to  be  found  in  Pagi,  Crit.  ad  AftnaL  Baronii^  Ann. 
860-61-,  Brucker,  Hist.  Crit,  Philosophiie,  iii,  614-625; 
Hjort,  Johann  Scotus  Erigena^  etc  (Copenhagen,  1828) ; 
Staudenmaier,  yoAonntftf  Scotus  Erigetm  (Frankf.  1884) ; 
Saint-Ren^  TaiUandier,  Scot  Erigene,  etc  (Paris,  1843) ; 
id.  Eiigene  et  la  Philos,  Sckol,  (Strasb.  1843) ;  Mailer, 
t/oA.  Scolus  Erigena  (Mayence,  1844) ;  Caraman,  Hi^, 
des  Riv.  de  la  Philosophies  etc  (Paris);  Christlieb, 
Leben  «.  Lehre  des  Joh,  Scot,  Erigena  ((Jotha,  1860) ; 
Hermens,  Das  lj^)en  des  Scotus  Erigena  (Jena,  1868) ; 
Schmid,  Der  Mysticisnws  des  Mitttlalters  (ibid.  1824) ; 
Ampere,  Hist,  Lift,  de  France^  tome  iii,  s.  v.;  (luizot, 
tiisl,  de  la  Civ,  en  France^  le^.  xxxix.     (G.  F.  H.) 

Scougal,  Henry,  an  eminent  Scottish  divine,  the 
second  son  of  Patrick  Scougal,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  was 
bom  in  June,  1650,  at  Salton,  in  East  Lothian.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
and  had  no  sooner  finished  his  studies  than  he  was  pro- 
moted to  a  professorship  (1669).  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  he  was  admitted  into  holy  orders,  and  settled  at 
Auchterless,  near  Aberdeen.  In  1674  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  divinity  in  King's  College,  Aberdeen.  He 
died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight,  June  20, 1678,  and 
was  buried  in  King's  College  Church,  Old  Aberdeen. 
His  principal  work  is  entitled  The  Life  of  God  in  the 
Soul  of  Man  (Anon.  1671,  ed.  by  bishop  Burnet). 

fik)OUrge  (usually  some  form  of  Id^^,  shiitf  to  lash ; 
Cdi^b,  shSt,  Job  V,  21;  ix,  23;  Isa.  x,  26;  xxviii,  18,  a 
whipy  as  elsewhere  rendered ;  Id^^,  shdyit,  Isa.  xxviii, 
15;  I3UTb,  shofetf  Josh,  xxiii,  13;  but  in  Lev.  xix,  20, 

r"1|52,  bikkdrethf  chastisement  in  general ;  ^jOayiXXtov, 
the  hat.  Jlagelium,  or  whip,  John  ii,  15;  so  the  verb 
^aytXXnwj  Matt,  xxvii,  26;  Mark  xv,  15;  /faoTi%  a 
severe  kind  of  whip^  Acts  xxii,  24 ;  Heb.  xi,  86 ;  trop- 
ically, "  plague,"  A! ark  iii,  10,  etc ;  so  in  a  literal  sense 
the  verb  fiauriycuoj  Matt,  x,  17;  xx,  19;  xxiii,  84; 
Mark  x,  84:  Luke  xviii,  33;  John  xix,  I ;  Heb.  xii,  6; 
or  fiaariZtt*y  Acts  xxii,  25).  The  punishment  <»f  scourg- 
ing was  very  common  among  the  Jews.  Moses  ordains 
(Deut,  XXV.  1-3)  that  if  there  be  a  controversj'  between 
men,  and  they  come  to  judgment,  then  the  judges  may 
judge  them ;  and  if  the  wicked  man  were  found  worthy 
to  be  beaten,  the  judge  was  to  cause  him  to  lie  down, 
and  to  be  beaten  before  his  face,  according  to  his  fault, 
by  a  certain  number  of,  but  not  exceeding  fiirty,  stripes. 
There  were  two  ways  of  giving  the  lash — one  with 
thongs  or  whips  matle  of  rope-ends  or  straps  of  leather, 
the  other  with  rods  or  twigs.  In  later  times  the  of- 
fender was  stripped  from  his  shoulders  to  his  middle 
and  tied  by  his  arms  to  a  low  pillar,  that  he  might  lean 
'  ^ard  and  the  executioner  the  more  easi^  strike  his 


back.  Some  maintain  that  they  never  gave  more  im 
leas  than  thirty-nine  strokes,  but  that  in  greater  faults 
they  struck  with  proportionate  violence.  Others  think 
that  when  the  fault  and  circumstances  required  it,  tbtv 
might  increase  the  number  of  blows.  Paul  informs  us 
(2  Cor.  xi,  24)  that  at  five  different  times  he  receired 
thirty-nine  stripes  from  the  Jews;  which  seems  to  im- 
ply that  this  was  a  fixed  number,  not  to  be  exceed€d.  ' 
The  apostle  also  clearly  shows  that  correction  with  rods 
was  different  from  that  with  a  whip,  for  he  sa}^  ^  Tbnce 
was  I  beaten  with  rods."  The  rabbins  afiBrro  that  pun- 
ishment by  the  scourge  was  not  ignominious,  and  that 
it  could  not  be  objected  as  a  disgrace  to  those  who  had 
suffered  it.  They  maintain,  too,  that  no  Israelite,  not 
even  the  king  or  the  high-priest,  was  exempt  from  thn 
law.  This  must  be  understood,  however,  of  the  whip- 
ping inflicted  in  their  synagogues,  which  was  rath^  a 
legal  and  particular  penalty  than  a  public  and  shame- 
ful correction.  Philo,  speaking  of  the  manner  in  which 
Flaccus  treated  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  savs  he  made 
them  suffer  the  punishment  of  the  whip,  which,  be 
remarks,  is  not  less  insupportable  to  a  free  man  than 
death  itself.  Our  Saviour,  speaking  of  the  pains  and 
ignominy  of  his  passion,  commonly  puts  lib  scot^ng 
in  the  second  place  (Matt,  xx,  19;  Mark  x,  84;  Luke 
xviii,  82).  The  punishment  of  scourging  was  specially 
prescribed  by  the  law  in  the  case  of  a  betrothed  bond- 
woman guilty  of  unchaslity,and  perhaps  in  the  case  of 
both  the  guilty  persons  (Lev.  xix,  20).  Women  were 
subject  to  scourging  in  Egypt,  as  they  still  are  b>*  the  lav 
of  the  Koran  for  incontinence  (Sale,  Koran,  ch.  iv,  note, 
and  xxiv;  Lane,J/o<imi  Egypt,  i,  147;  Wilkinson,  .4  «- 
dent  Egypt,  abridg.  ii,  21 1 ).  The  instrument  of  punish- 
ment in  ancient  Eg>'pt,  as  it  is  also  in  inodera  times 
generally  in  the  East,  was  usually  the  stick,  applied  to 
the  soles  of  the  feet — bastinado  (id.  loc.  cit. ;  Chardin, 
VI,  114;  Lane,  Modem  Egypt,  i,  146).  See  Bastisado. 
A  more  severe  scourge  is  possibly  implied  in  the  term 
**  scorpions,^  whips  armed  with  pointed  balls  of  lead,  the 
'*  horribile  fiagellum"  of  Horace,  though  it  is  more  prob- 
ably merely  a  vivid  figure.  Under  the  Roman  method 
the  culprit  was  stripped,  stretched  with  cords  or  thonp 
on  a  frame  {divaricutio),  and  beaten  with  rods.  After 
the  Porcian  law  (B.C.  300),  R<»man  citizens  were  ex- 
empted from  scourging,  but  slaves  and  ffireigners  were 
liable  to  be  beaten,  even  to  death.  This  infliction,  as  a 
method  of  extorting  a  confession,  was  not  unusual  among 
the  Romans,  and  was  sometimes  practiced  by  the  Jevs 
themselves.  The  same  punishment  was  al»o  occasion- 
ally inflicted  for  ecclesiastical  offences  (Matt,  x,  17;  Acts 
xxvi,  11),  and  sometimes  as  an  instant  mode  of  chastise- 
ment (John  ii,  15).  See Gesenius,  Thesaur,p,  1062;  Isi- 
dore, Orig,  V,  27;  Horace,  1  Sat,  ii,  41 ;  iii,  119;  Prov. 
xxvi,  3 ;  Acts  xvi,  22,  and  Grotius,  ad  loc,  xxii,  24, 35;  1 
Kings  xii,  1 1 ;  Cicero,  Ver,  iii,  28, 29 ;  Pro  Rab,  4 ;  Liv. 
X,  9;  Sallust,  Cat,  51 ;  and  the  monographs  of  Krumb^ 
holz,  De  Servatore  Fuslibus  C<eso  (in  the  BibL  Brei», 
viii,  35  sq.) ;  Sagittarius,  De  FlageUiitume  ChrisH  (Jen. 
1674);  Strauch,  De  Ritu  Flagellaudi  upvd  Jwiam  (Si- 
teb.  1668) ;  Hilpert,  id.  (Helmst,  1662) ;  ^y^DeRit% 
Flagtllandi  apud  Romanos  (Viteb.  1668);  Schopf,  l^ 
Flagellatione  Apostolorum  (Viteb.  1683).  See  Pcitisu- 
mknt;  Whip. 

SCOURGING,  a  practice  sanctioned  by  the  Romi*h 
Church,  whereby  an  individual,  for  the  mortifying  t»f 
the  flesh,  voluntarily  scourges  himself.  This  is  resoned 
to  in  many  monasteries  at  regular  intervals^  frequently 
as  often  as  three  times  a  week,  and  in  many  cases  much 
oftener.  The  act  is  also  performed  at  Rome  on  par- 
ticular days  during  Lent.     See  FLAOKLX.AKTKS. 

Soreeoh-owl  (n'^b'^b,  liUth,  prob,  ftoai  b^b,  myit, 
and  so  designating  some  nocturnal  creature;  Sept  dvo- 
Kivravpoi ;  Aquila,  XiXi^ ;  Symmachus.  Xaftia  ;  Vulg. 
lamia;  marg.  ** night-monster"),  a  creature  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  desolation  that  was  to  maiii 
Edom.    Accordii^  to  the  rabbins,  the  lilitA  was  a  noc- 
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taioal  spcebc  in  the  ftirm  oT  a  beantil 
tarried  off  childmi  at  night  and  d«u 
Buchut,#KTvi.iii,S29-,  U«Mniu>,  TjIm 
liK(,Ux.Ckatd.nTaba.p.liiO).  With  the  UifA  may 
be  compued  tbe  giaU  of  the  Arahiaa  hblea.  The  old 
v«nkHiB  aupport  the  0{anioa  of  fiochart  that  ■  ipectre 
\i  Lnteuded.  Aa  to  the  6v<tKiyTavpat  of  the  fiepL  and 
ih«  liuuti  or  the  Vulg.  traiukl'iDns  of  Iniah,  aee  (he 
Hirm.  iii,  SB3,  and  Ueaenjus  {Jaaia,  i,  9I5-9M).  Ui- 
tfaaelk  {SuppL  p.  1148)  otwrvea  on  this  word,  "  In  the 
poetical  description  of  deeolation,  we  borrow  image* 
eren  rroni  (ablfa."  kmoas  Oriental  nocturnal  birds  wfl 
have  Slriie  uia/o,  3,  tracAjodu,  or  ahort-eared  owl,  like- 
viie  roood  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  >a  well  as  lu  the  ncinh 
or  Syria,  a  buld,  pugnacioua  bird,  reaiding  in  mined 
buiWliaga,  miauken  by  commeiitaton  fur  the  acreeeh- 
owt,  5.  tlHdiila,  and  supposed  by  Hime  to  be  the  tiiilh 
at  the  BiU&  The  apectrtl  species,  again,  confounded 
vith  the  goat-flucker,  is,  we  believe,  S.  oonfmandti  [see 
NmiiT-HAWK],and  the  aame  as  B^orvntalit  orHaseeL- 
quilt,  *bo  makes  it  aynanymous  with  m<inraatxtA  with 
the  Syrian  btautj  but  apparently  only  upon  the  evidence 
of  the  vulgar,  who  believe  in  the  "spectral  lady"  ap- 
pearance of  the  liiilK  and  baaii,  and  in  ila  propensity  lo 

&  altia  and  babo  o(  antiquity,  is  accused.    The  origituti 

j^t4ucker,  but  to  the  poetical  Strix  of  the  ancienfa,  a 
Initia  with  breaata,  that  is,  a  harpy  or  a  vampire,  being 
a  blood-sucking  species  of  the  bat  family  (Ovid,  Fail. 
vi,  139,  and  the  fables  of  C  Tiiiiiius,  quoted  by  Gesner, 
[It  Sirigr,  p.  738),     See  Bat.     If,  however,  some  anl- 

(S.jtiminiw)  may  well  be  supposed  to  represent  it,  for 
tbi*  bird  is  found  in  the  Bible  lands  (see  Tristram,  Ibii, 
i.  3fl,  *&),  and  is,  aa  is  well  known,  a  frequent  inhabiter 
'  nf  mined  places.  The  sutement  of  Irby  and  Mangln 
relative  to  Petra  illnsttates  the  passage  in  Isaiah  under 
unsideration :  "The  screaming  of  eagles,  hawks,  and 
mrls,  which  were  snaring  above  our  beads  in  conuder- 
sble  nnmbeis,  seemingly  annoyed  at  any  one  approach- 
ing their  lonely  balritatian,  added  much  to  the  nngular- 
iiy  of  the  scene"  (see  also  Stephens,  I»dd.  of  Trar.  it, 
76).  Kitto  (Piet.  BibU,  note  ad  loc)  might  perhaps  re- 
fer the  lillth  to  the  eagle-owl,  or  Biibo  maxinau,  which 


13  SCREEN 

is  found  in  many  parts  of  tbe  world,  and  tuonu  old  ru- 
ins and  other  places  where  it  ia  not  liable  to  interrup- 
tion. Like  others  of  its  tribe,  it  remains  silent  in  ita 
solitude  during  the  day,  but  comes  forth  at  night  from 
its  retreat,  adding,  by  its  strange  appearance  and  diamal 
touts,  to  the  glixnn  nf  the  scenes  which  it  delights  to 
frequent.  The  ground  color  of  its  plumage  is  brown 
mingled  with  yellow,  dJversiHed  with  wavy  curves,  baia, 
aitd  dashes  of  black.  Ila  length  is  about  two  feel;  the 
legs  are  feathend  to  the  bkes,  and  the  iris  of  the  eye 
exhibits  a  bright  orange  color.    See  Owi. 

Scraen,  a  partition,  enclosure,  or  parcloae  separat- 
ing a  portion  of  a  room  or  of  a  church  from  the  rest. 
In  the  domestic  halls  of  the  Middle  Agea  a  screen  was 
almost  invariably  fixed  across  the  kiKcr  end,  so  as  to 
part  off  a  small  apace,  which  became  a  h^y  (with  a 
gaUery  abore  it)  witliin  the  main  enlrance  doois,  the 
approach  to  the  body  of  the  ball  being  by  one  or  mat« 
doorways  through  the  screen.  These  were  of  wood,  with 
the  lower  part,  to  the  height  of  a  few  feet,  funned  of 
close  panelliiie,  and  the  upper  part  of  open-work.  The 
pasaagH  behind  tbe  screen  for  the  use  of  ibe  servants 
was  called  "the  Screens." 
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used  m  vanoua  situations,  to  encloae  the  choir,  to  sep- 
arate subordinate  chapels,  to  prote**  tombs,  etc.  That 
at  the  west  end  of  the  choir  or  chancel  was  often  called 
the  TooA^iTan,  from  the  rood  having  been  placed  over 
it  previous  to  the  Reformation.     Screens  were  furmed 

coloring  and  gilding.  The  screens  at  the  west  end  and 
sides  uf  the  choir  in  cathedrals  and  large  churches  were 
usually  close  throughout  their  whole  height,  as  they 
also  occasionally  were  io  other  sitiulions;  but  in  gener- 
al tbe  lower  part  only,  to  the  height  uT  about  four  feet 
from  the  ground,  was  close,  and  the  remainder  was  of 
open-work.  The  oldest  piece  o(  screen-wot*  that  baa 
been  noticed  ia  at  Compum  Church,  Surrey;  it  is  of 
wood,  of  trauMtioD  character  from  Norman  to  Earty 
English,  conusting  of  a  series  of  small  octagonal  shallu 
with  carved  capitals  supporting  plain  semicircular  arch- 
es, and  forma  the  fnint  of  an  upper  chapel  over  the  east- 
era  part  of  the  chancel. 

Of  the  Early  English  style  the  existing  examples  are 

or  less  ornamented  with  panelling,  arcadee,  and  other 

have  the  upper  part  formed  of  a  series  of  open  an-hra. 
Specimens  of  wooden  screens  of  very  early  IMcvTaHi 
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diM  nnuin  it  StuiUn  Harcourt,  Oicfanlabin,  and  at '  the  high  plice  umgned  to 

Spanholt,  Uerluhire.  and  in  the  nanh  tisle  of  the  choir  ]  thein,ii(le  by  aide  with  th« 

oT  Ch«ster  Calherinl :  Ihoe  hire  the  lower  put  of     bigb-prieat  uid  the  cap- 

pUiii  boarding,  and  the  upper  of  email  reatberetl  arches    tain  of  the  hoal,  impli 

«upport«d  iin  cinniUr  banded  shaft*.     Stone  Kreena  of 

thia  dale  are  varioualy,  and  often  very  highly,  enriched. 

Some  have  the  upper  part  uf  open-work,  aimilar  to  those 

of  wood  {  and  others  are  entirely  close,  anil  are  enriched 

with  arcades,  panels,  niches,  pinnacles,  diapering,  and 

other  decotaliona  charsclerislic  of  ihe  alyle:  apeciniena 

remain  at  Lincoln  and  several  mher  cathedrala  and 

large  churches.     Perprndicular  ecreena  exist  in  great 

lariety  in  very  many  ehurchea,  both  of  wood 

Some  uf  them  are  profusely  omamenied  with  | 

niches,  statues,  pinnacles,  tabernacle- work,  car 

other  enricbments.    Tlie  lower  part  usually  ■ 

close  panels,  and  the  upper  part  of  open-woi 

by  mulliuni  supporting  tracery;  but  sometimes  the  whole 

is  clofe,  with  the  same  general  arrangement  of  panelling. 

The  illustralinn  given  from  Fyfleld  Church,  Berhstiire, 

it  an  example  of  a  pareluee.— Parker,  Clou,  o/  A  rcM- 


.    may  think  of  them  as  the 
letters,  drawing  op  his 


under  Joash,  3 

:    Kings  xii,  10).   At  a  later 

,    period  the  word  again  con- 

;ta  itself  with  the  act 

numberinn  the  military 

forces  of  the  country  (Jer. 

1    lii,  !6,  and  probablv  Isa. 

txiii,  U).     Other  anu-    ' 

itinns,   however,   be^an 


the  aame  period.  The  teal      . 
of  Heiekiah  led  him  to  fos- 
ter the  growth  of  a  bodv  of  me 
transcribe  old  records,  or  to  pi 
been  handed  down  orally  (Pru< 


ParcluM  Scnten,  FyAeld,  Berki>hlre,  dr.  14S0. 
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SorllM  Ctb.  topher,  a  ici*fr;  ypappanii:'),  a  rind  aecordinglv  belongs  the  new  aignificanre  of  ihf 
word  the  early  appearance  of  which  in  Heb.  literature  I  title.  It  no  longer  deeigiiales  only  an  officer  of  tlie 
■hows  the  anttquily  of  the  art  of  writing.  The  name  ,  king's  court,  but  a  claaa,  atudenia  and  interprclen  d 
of  Kiijath  •  Sepher  ("ciiv  of  the  bonk," 
JiHh.iv,  15;  Judg.  i,  IS)  may  possibly  con- 
nect itself  with  some  earlv  use  of  the  title. 
In  the  song  of  Deborah  (v,  14)  the  word 
appears  to  point  to  military  functions  of 
aome  kind.  The  "  pen  of  the  writer"  of  Ihe 
A.  V.  lias  been  thought  to  be  the  rod  or  scep- 
tre of  the  commander  numbering  or  marah  ai- 
ling hislnwps:  but  it  may  naturally  signify 
only  that  those  unused  to  warfare  in  the 
emergency  exchanged  the  pen  for  tlie  swonl. 


Theii 


appears 


irly  hintiiry  of  the  monarchy.  They 
must  not  be  cnnfnundeil,  however,  with  the 
Q<i1S1I],  lioleHm  (likewise  literally  rrcnrd- 
rr<)  from  whnm  they  are  expressly  diMin- 
guUhrd  (3  Chmii.  xxvi,  II),  as  the  latter 
were  rather  innpector*  than  writers,  See 
OrficER.  Three  men  are  mentioned  as  suc- 
ceaaively  filling  the  office  of  scribe  under  Da- 
vid aixd  Suioman  (!  Sam.  viil,  17  j  xx,-2ai  1 
Kings  iv,  3,  in  this  instance  two  simuliane- 
oiut;).  Tbcir  fuuclions  are  not  apedhed,  but 
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the  law,  boftstiog  of  their  wisdom  (Jer.  Tiii,8). — Smith. 

oCA  SCRfBIWn 

As  la  aodent  times  comparatively  few  could  write, 
this  was,  in  fact,  a  learned  profession.  Such  persons, 
evidently  official  characters,  are  frequently  depicted  on 
the  Egyptian  mooaraents,  as  that  nation  was  proverbial 
f>r  recording  everything  relating  both  to  public  and 
private  life.  On  the  Assyrian  monuments  they  like- 
wise appear,  but  less  prominently,  and  only  in  the  later 
sculptures  (Layard,  Nweveh,  ii,  146).  In  the  East  to-day 
professional  letter- writers  may  be  found  in  the  streets 
plying  their  vocation  in  behalf  of  the  uneducated.  See 
Writino. 

SCRIBES,  Jewish.  These  persons  (called  in  Heb. 
C^IB"^,  sopherim;  Gr.  ypaftfianlg)  were  originally 
merely  writers  or  copyists  of  the  law,  who  followed  this 
business  as  a  mode  of  livelihood ;  but  eventually  they 
rose  to  the  rank  of  a  learned  profession— becoming  the 
doctors  of  the  law  and  interpreters  of  the  Scriptures. 
As  such  they  frequently  appear  in  the  New  Test.,  and 
oocanonally  in  the  later  books  of  the  Old ;  and  their  of- 
fice gradually  became  of  still  more  importance  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth.  (The  follow- 
ing article  is  based  upon  that  of  Ginsburg  in  Kitto's 
Cycbpttdiay  with  large  additions  from  other  sources.) 

The  prominent  position  occupied  by  the  scribes  in  the 
Gospel  history  would  of  itself  make  a  knowledge  of  their 
life  and  teaching  essential  to  any  clear  conception  of  our 
Lord's  work.  It  was  by  their  influence  that  the  later 
form  of  Judaism  had  been  determined.  Such  as  it  was 
when  the  "  new  doctrine**  was  first  proclaimed,  it  had 
become  through  them.  Far  more  than  priests  or  Le- 
rito,  they  represented  the  religious  life  of  the  people. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  must  know  what  they  were  in  or- 
der to  understand  the  innumerable  points  of  contrast 
presented  by  our  Lord's  acts  and  words.  On  the  other, 
we  must  jiot  (brget  that  there  were  also,  inevitably, 
points  of  resemblance.  Opposed  as  his  teaching  was, 
in  its  deepest  principles,  to  theirs,  he  was  yet,  in  the 
eyes  of  men,  as  one  of  their  order — a  scribe  among 
scribes,  a  rabbi  among  rabbins  (John  i;  49 ;  iii,  2 ;  vi,  25, 
etc.  Corop.  Schottgen,  Ilor,  Ueb,  ii, "  Christus  Rabbino- 
nun  Summus*'). 

The  rise,  progress,  and  influence  of  the  Jewish  doctors 
and  interpreters  of  the  law  are  properly  divided  into  five 
distinct  periods,  which  are  indicated  by  the  special  ap- 
peUatioDS  nnder  which  they  were  designated  in  succes- 
sive times. 

L  The  SopiiERix,  or  ^  Seriba^  proptrlif  so  called.— 
1.  The  Name  and  Us  Siffnijicaiioru— In  the  earlier  rec- 
ords of  the  Old  Test,  the  name  Sopher  (">Bb,  participle 
of  1BD,  to  write,  to  county  is  given  to  officers  of  state 
whose  functions  were  to  write  the  king's  letters,  draw 
up  his  decrees  (2  Kings  xii,  10;  2  Chron.  xxiv,  11),  and 
to  Dumber  and  write  down  the  military  forces  as  well  as 
tke  prisoners  (Judg.  v,  14 ;  2  Kings  x^v,  19 ;  Isa.  xxxiii, 
18;  Jer.  Iii,  25).  As  learning  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  art  of  writing,  and  as  these  two  accomplish- 
ments were  always  associated  together  in  ancient  days, 
these  scribes  occupied  a  distinguished  position.  Hence 
they  are  mentioned  side  by  side  with  the  high-priest 
snd  the  captain  t>f  the  host  (2  Kings  xii,  10 ;  2  Chron. 
xxiv,ll) ;  and  hence,  too,  the  term  Sopher  (">ElO)  be- 
came in  the  post-exile  period  the  honorable  appellation 
of  om  who  copied  the  law  Jar  hinueff  or  others,  one 
^aOed  in  the  divine  laWf  an  interpreter  of  the  Seript- 
«r«(Jer.viii,8;  Ezravii,6, 12;  Neh.viii,l,etc).  The 
authority  of  noost  Hebrew  scholars  is  with  this  etymol- 
ogy of  the  word  (Gesen.  s.  v.).  Ewald,  however  \Poet, 
Buck  i,  12C),  takes  "IBO  as  equivalent  to  ::$r,  ''a 

judge." 

In  their  anxiety  to  preserve  the  text  of  Holy  Writ 
ss  well  as  to  point  out  the  import  of  its  injunctions, 
these  scribes  cotinted  every  letter  and  classified  every 
precept  of  tbe  law.    To  indicate  this,  the  Talmud,  in 

IX.— G  o 


accordance  with  its  general  practice  always  to  deduce 
from  the  name  the  various  actions  of  the  man,  derives  the 
appellation  sopher  from  "^BD,  to  county  maintaining  that 
this  name  was  given  to  those  who  counted  the  letters 
of  the  law  {Kiddush,  30  a),  as  well  as  from  "IBD,  to  nunh- 
her^  to  arrange,  to  classify ,  submitting  that  the  name  was 
also  given  to  them  because  they  classified  the  precepts 
of  Scripture  (Jerus.  Shelalim,  v,  1).  They  had  ascer- 
tained that  the  central  letter  of  the  whole  law  was  the 
vctv  of  y\T\l  in  Lev.  xi,  42,  and  wrote  it  accordingly  in 
a  larger  character  (Lightfoot,  On  Luke  x).  They  count- 
ed up,  in  like  manner,  the  precepts  of  the  law  that  an- 
swered to  the  number  of  Abraham's  servants  or  Jacob's 
descendant?. 

The  Greek  equivalent  answers  to  the  derived,  rather 
than  the  original,  meaning  of  the  word.  The  ypapfia-' 
nvg  of  a  Greek  state  was  not  the  mere  writer,  but  the 
keeper  and  registrar,  of  public  documents  (Thucyd.  iv, 
118;  vii,  10 ;  so  in  Acts  xix,  85).  The  scribes  of  Jerusa- 
lem were,  in  like  manner,  the  custoilians  and  interpreters 
of  the  ypaftfiara  upon  which  the  ptlity  of  the  nation 
rested.  Other  words  applied  to  the  same  class  are  found 
in  the  New  Test.  No/iucoi  appears  in  Matt,  xxii,  85; 
Luke  vii,  80 ;  x,  25 ;  xiv,  8 ;  vofUiiti^aaKdkoi  in  Luke  v, 
17 ;  Acts  V,  84.  Attempts  have  been  made,  but  not 
very  successfully,  to  reduce  the  several  terms  to  a  clas- 
sificatioiu  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  ypanfianvQ  ap- 
pears the  most  generic  term ;  that  in  Luke  xi,  45  it  is 
contrasted  with  voftucoQ ;  that  vofioiiddoKaXog^  as  in 
Acts  V,  84,  seems  the  highest  of  the  three.  Josephus 
{Ant,  xvii,  6, 2)  paraphrases  the  technical  word  by  i^i}* 
yifrot  voftuv,  Lightfoot's  arrangement,  though  con- 
jectural, i4  worth  giving  {Harm,  §  77).  The  "  scribes," 
as  such,  were  those  who  occupied  themselves  with  the 
Mikra.  Next  above  them  were  the  "  law^-ers,"  students 
of  the  Mishna,  acting  as  assessors,  though  not  voting  in 
the  Sanhedrim.  The  "doctors  of  the  law"  were  ex- 
pound^ of  the  Gemara,  and  actual  members  of  the 
Sanhedrim.  (Comp.  Carpzov,  i4/7p.  Ct-i/.  i,  7 ;  Leusden, 
PhU,  fJebr,  c.  28 ;  Leyrer,  in  Herzog's  RtcU-Encyklop, 
s.  v. "  Schriftgelehrte.") 

2.  Date  and  Institution.— The  period  of  the  Sopherim 
begins  with  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  and  ends  with  the  death  of  Simon  the  Just 
(lie.  cir.  458-300),  embracing  nearly  a  hundred  and 
sixty  years.  -  Though  there  were  popular  teachers  of 
the  law  in  the  Babylonian  captivity,  as  is  evident  from 
Ezra  viii,  16,  where  these  official  instructors  are  denom- 
inated skilled  in  the  law  (0*^3^213),  and  from  the  fact 
that  Ezra  himself  was  at  the  head  of  such  a  class  (Ezra 
vii,  12,  21;  comp.  Neh.  xiii,  13);  yet  the  language  in 
which  the  sacred  oracles  were  written  was  gradually 
dying  ont^  and  Hebrew  ceased,  in  many  instances,  to  be 
the  language  of  the  people  (ver.  24).  This  rendered 
the  understanding  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  people  at 
large  a  difficult  matter.  Besides,  the  newly  altered 
state  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
which  called  for  new  enactments  as  well  as  for  the  ex- 
pansion and  modification  of  some  Pentateuchal  laws, 
imperatively  demanded  that  an  authoritative  body  of 
teachers  should  so  explain  the  law,  which  was  regard- 
ed as  the  only  rule  of  practice,  as  to  adapt  it  to  present 
circumstances.  Hence  Ezra,  who  reorganized  the  new 
state,  also  organized  such  a  body  of  interpreters,  of  which 
he  was  the  chief.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  he  is  called 
Sopher = one  occupied  with  hooks,  interpreter  of  the  Book 
(vii,  6, 11, 12, 21 ;  Neh.  viii,  1,  4,  9, 13 ;  xii,  26, 36),  that 
he  is  denominated  the  second  Moses  {Sanhedriny  21  b ; 
Tosiphta,  ibid.  cap.  iv ;  Jems.  MegHtOy  i,  9) ;  and  that  it  is 
said  '*  when  the  Thora  was  forgotten  by  Israel,  Ezra  came 
from  Babylon  and  restored  it  again"  {SuccOf  20  a ;  comp^ 
2  Esdras  xiv,  21-47).  The  skilled  in  the  law,  both 
from  among  the  tribe  of  Aaron  and  the  laity,  who,  with 
Ezra,  and  after  his  death  to  the  time  of  the  Tanaim,  thus 
interpreted  and  fixed  the  divine  law,  are  denominated 
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Sopherim — '^  scribes,"*  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 
Many  of  these  Sopherim  were  members  of  the  Great 
Synagogue  which  was  formed  by  Nehemiah  after  the 
death  of  Ezra ;  hence  the  terms  Sopherim  and  the  men 
of  the  Great  Synagogue  (nb'nan  n033  '^ttJSX)  arc  fre- 
quently interchanged ;  and  hence,  too,  the  canons  which 
were  enacted  during  this  period  are  sometimes  recorded 
in  the  name  of  the  former  and  sometimes  in  the  name 
of  the  latter,  though  they  proceed  from  one  and  the 
same  body.  Reserving  those  enactments  which  are  re- 
corded in  the  name  of  the  Great  Synagogue  for  that 
article  [see  Stmaoooub,  The  Great],  we  shall  here 
specify  the  most  important  acts  and  monuments  which 
have  come  down  to  us  as  proceeding  from  the  Sopherim. 

8.  The  Work  of  the  Sopherim, — At  the  outset,  the 
words  of  £zra  vii,  10  describe  the  high  ideal  of  the  new 
office.  The  scribe  is  "  to  seek  (t9'^^)  the  law  of  the 
Lord  and  to  do  it,  and  to  teach  in  Israel  statutes  and 
judgments."  This,  far  more  than  his  priesthood,  was 
the  true  glory  of  £zra.  In  the  eyes  even  of  the  Persian 
king  he  was  "  a  scribe  of  the  law  of  the  God  of  heaven" 
(viij  12).  He  was  assisted  in  his  work  by  others,  chiefly 
Levites.  Publicly  they  read  and  expounded  the  law, 
perhaps,  also,  translated  it  from  the  already  obsolescent 
Hebrew  into  the  Aramaic  of  the  people  (Neh.  viii,  8-18). 
In  the  succeeding  age  they  appear  as  a  distinct  class — 
"the  families  of  the  scribes,"  with  a  local  habitation 
(1  Chron.  ii,  55).  They  compile,  mi  in  the  two  books 
of  Chronicles,  excerpta  and  epitomes  of  larger  histories 
(1  Chron.  xxix,  29 ;  2  Chron.  ix,  29).  The  occurrence 
of  the  word  midrash  ("  the  story"  [margin, "  the  com- 
mentar}'"]  "of  the  prophet  Iddo"), afterwards  so  mem- 
orable, in  2  Chron.  xiii,  22,  shows  that  the  work  of  oom- 
roeiUitig  and  expounding  had  already  begun. 

In  the  later  period,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
work  of  these  Sopherim  embraces  the  whole  field  of  cinl 
and  religious  law,  both  as  it  is  contained  in  the  written 
Word  of  God  and  as  it  obtained  in  the  course  of  time ; 
and  that  it  is  most  essential  to  the  criticism  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  Old  Test,  to  understand  these  enact- 
ments, inasmuch  as  they  materially  affect  the  text  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  This  will  be  evident  from  the 
following  brief  description  of  some  of  the  Sopheric  work. 

(1.)  In  accordance  with  the  primary  meaning  of  their 
name,  the  scribes,  or  Sopherim,  copied  the  Pentateuch, 
the  phylacteries,  and  Mezuzoth  for  the  people  {Pesachim, 
50  b),  since  it  was  only  the  codices  which  proceeded 
from  these  authoritative  teachers  that  could  be  relied 
upon. 

(2.)  They  guarded  the  Bible  against  any  interpola- 
tions or  corruptions,  and  for  this  purpose  counted  the 
letters  of  the  Scriptures.  Thus  the  scribes  tell  us  that 
in  five  instances  (Gen.xviii,  5;  xxiv,85;  Numb,  xxxi, 
2;  Psa.  XXX vi,  7 ;  Ixviii,  26),  a  vav  crept  into  the  text 
through  a  vitiated  provincial  pronunciation,  for  which 
reason  these  Sopheric  corrections  are  called  the  emendo' 
tions  of  the  scribee  (D^^BIO  11I33>,  Nedarim,  87  b  [see 
Kkri  and  Kkthtb  ;  Masorah]  ;  Ginsburg's  translation 
of  Jacob  ben-Chajim'e  Introduction  to  the  Rabbinic  Bibte^ 
p.  12). 

(8.)  They  read  the  law  before  the  people  in  the  sjma- 
gogues  on  stated  occasions,  for  which  reason  Ezra,  the 
chief  scribe,  is  denominated  {(kvayvuHiTfiQ)  the  pnelec- 
tor  of  the  law  (1  Esdras  viii,  8).    Hence  the  usage  of 

the  word  scrilie,  or  Sopher  OtO),  in  post-Biblical  He- 
brew to  denote  a  public  reader  of  the  law  (Sabbatkf 
81  a).  Moreover,  they  indicated  to  the  people  when 
wordis  were  in  pause  or  when  they  were  in  the  plural 

or  simply  had  dual  forms,  as  is  the  case  with  y^^f 
ti'^nsCQ,  etc.  These  indications  are  called  the  reading 
qf  the  scribes  (D'^nDlO  K-pc). 

(4.)  They  propounded  the  duties  inculcated  in  the 
Scriptures  to  the  people  at  large  on  Sabbath  and  festi- 
vals, and  delivered  lectures  to  their  discif^es  in  the  week- 
'*'^yn  in  the  colleges,  on  the  profounder  import  of  Holy 


Writ  These  expositions  are  called  Sopheric  eomm&ia 
(Q-»«nB10  '»011'«B). 

(5.)  They  defined  the  limits  of  each  precept,  and  de- 
termined the  manner  in  which  the  sundry  oommaods 
of  the  divine  law  are  to  be  performed — e.  g.  they  fixed 
the  passages  of  Scripture  meant  by  **  the  words  of  ood- 
mand"  which  the  Lord  enjoined  the  Israelites  *'to  bind 
for  a  sign  upon  their  hands,  and  to  be  as  frontlets  be- 
tween their  eyes"  (Exod.  xiii,  9, 16 ;  DeuL  vi,  8;  xi,  18, 
with  Menachothy  84  b  [see  Phtlactert])  ;  the  portions 
of  the  Bible  to  be  recited  at  rooming  and  evening  prayer 
as  indicated  in  the  words  **  thou  sbalt  talk  about  them 
.  .  .  when  thou  liest  down  and  when  thou  risest  op" 
(Dent,  vi,  7),  etc.  These  definitions  of  the  injunctiooi 
are  denominated  the  mecuurea  of  the  scribes  (^V^O 
D'^'^B^O),  which,  though  in  theory  they  are  distin- 
guished from  the  letter  of  the  Bible  (Timn  '^'nan),yet 
ii\  authority  are  equal  to  it,  and  are  regarded  as  diciaefy 
legal  (Xn^niKTO). 

(6.)  They  fixed  the  traditional  law,  which  was  in  the 
mouth  and  memory  of  the  people. 

(7.)  They  enacted  prohibitory  laws,  called  fences 
(nnt^  y^f^y  *^i:i),  to  guard  the  Biblical  precepts  from 
being  violated,  and  these  enactments  are  styled  Ikepre^ 
cepts  of  the  scribes  or  the  Sopherim,  the  injunctions  of  the 
elders ;  and  in  the  New  Test,  the  traditions  of  the  eiders 
(Matt  XV,  2;  Mark  vii,  8),  the  traditions  of  iJke  father* 

(GaL  i,  14).  Hence,  as  the  phrase  D*^*)fi1D  *^^3n  is  not 
only  used  to  express  the  Sopheric  expositions  of  the  Peih 
iateuchy  but  more  especially  to  denote  the  definiHons  and 
hedges  of  the  scribes  superadded  to  the  divme  kne,  it  ii 

frequently  identical  with  the  phrase  oral  lauj  (HIW 
ns  ^731!?).  Hence,  too,  the  remark  which  often  oc^ 
curs  in  the  Talmudic  writings,  "  a  subject  the  basis  of 
which  is  in  the  words  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  the  defini- 
tion or  superstructure  of  which  is  from  the  words  of  the 
scribes"  (Sanhedrin,  87  a;  Jems,  ibid,  xi,  4;  Kiddusk, 
77  a);  when  the  simple  letter  of  the  inspired  code  b 
spoken  of  in  contradistinction  to  the  definitions  and 
hedges  of  the  scribes. 

(8.)  They  removed  anthropomorphisms  and  other  in- 
delicate expressions  from  the  Scriptures  by  introducing 
alterations  into  the  text,  of  which  the  following  seven- 
teen instances  are  especially  recorded :  i.  For  the  original 

reading,  eni3X  ^2t)>  105  -^ni^  n'^n'''\,"and  J«*o- 
vah  still  stood  before  Abraham"  (Gen.  xviii,  23),  they 
substituted  mn**  ^Zth  "105  "JSniJ  on^iaxt,  "and 
A  braham  still  stood  before  Jehotdhy*  because  it  appear- 
ed offensive  to  say  that  the  Deity  stood  before  the  pa- 
triarch,   ii.  For  the  remark  of  Moses  in  hb  prayer, 

"  Kill  me,  I  pray  thee, . . .  that  I  may  not  see  (^n5"0) 
thjf  evil"  (Numb,  xi,  15) — i.  e.  the  punishment  where- 
with thou  visitest  Israel— they  substituted  ^  that  I  may 
not  see  ('^rs'ni)  my  evil,"  because  it  might  seem  as  if 
Moses  ascribed  evil  to  the  Deity.  iiL  They  altered 
"  Let  her  not  be  as  one  dead,  who  proceeded  from  the 
womb  of  (130X)  our  mother,  and  half  of  03"^ca)  our 
flesh  be  consumed"  (Numb,  xii,  12)  into  **  Let  her  not 
be  as  one  dead-bom,  which,  when  it  proceeds  from  the 
womb  of  (10^t)  iU  mother,  has  half  (I'^CS)  its  flesh 
consumed."  iv.  They  changed  <*For  his  sons  cursed 
(0*^nb2<)  God""  (1  Sam.  iii,  18),  which  is  stiU  retained 
in  the  Sept,  into  ^  for  his  sons  cursed  (&nb)  ikesnsdvesy'* 
because  it  was  too  offensive  to  say  that  the  sons  of  £U 
cursed  God,  and  that  Eli  knew  it  and  did  not  reprove 
them  for  it  v.  "  Will  God  see  (^rra)  vyitk  his  eye  r 
(2  Sam.  xvi,  12)  they  altered  into  "Will  God  look 
p3*17:i)  at  my  ajlictionf**  because  it  was  too  anthro- 
pomorphitic  vi.  "  To  his  God  (T^flixi),  O  Israel, . . . 
and  Israel  went  (*)-<n^2<^)  to  their  God"  (1  Kings  xii, 
16),  they  altered  into  "  To  your  tents  (■J'»inxb),  0  Is- 
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nel, . . .  and  Israel  departed  (*!4nx^)  to  their  tents;** 
because  the  separation  of  Israel  fh)m  the  house  of  Da- 
rid  was  regarded  as  a  necessary  transition  to  idolatry, 
it  was  looked  upon  as  leaving  God  and  the  sanctoary 
for  the  worship  of  idols  in  tents,  vii.  For  the  same  rea- 
son they  altered  2  Chron.  x,  16,  which  is  a  parallel  pas- 
sage, yiiu  *^  My  people  have  changed. p*7ia3)  my  glory 
Ust  an  idol"  (Jer. ii,  11)  they  altered  into  ''have  changed 
(D*r33)  (hear  glory  into  an  idol,**  because  it  is  too  of- 
fensive to  say  sach  a  thing,  ix.  ''They  have  put  the 
rod  to  0B2()  my  nose**  (£zek.  viii,  17)  they  changed 
into  "They  have  pot  the  rod  to  (DfiX)(A«r  nose."  x. 
"They  have  changed  (•'^133)  my  glory  into  shame" 
(Hoe.  iv,  7)  they  altered  into  "I  will  change  their  glory 
into  shame"  O'^QX  *|*)bpn  D^tns),  for  the  same  rea- 
son which  dictated  the  eighth  alteration.  xL  "  Thou 
diett  nof  (ni^n),  addressed  by  the  prophet  to  .God 
(Hah.  i,  12),  they  altered  into  "  We  shaU  not  dfe"  (rcnss), 
because  it  was  deemed  improper.  xiL  "The  apple  of 
Orr)  miae  eye"  (Zech.  ii,  12)  they  altered  into  "The 
apple  of  0^*^^)  A^  cyc»"  for  the  reason  which  called 
forth  the  ninth  emendation,  xiii.  "  Ye  make  ("^niX) 
me  expire"  (MaL  i,  13)  they  altered  into  Te  weary 
(^nx)  tC,"  because  of  its  being  too  gross  an  anthropo- 
morphism, xiv.  "They  have  changed  C^TISS)  my 
gkMy  into  the  similitude  of  an  ox"  (Paa.  cvi,  20)  they 
altered  into  "  They  have  changed  (0*1133)  their  glory 
into  the  similitude  of  an  ox,"  for  the  same  reason  which 
called  forth  the  alterations  in  Jer.  ii,  11  and  Hoa.  iv,  7, 
or  emendations  eighth  and  ninth,  xv.  "Am  I  a  burden 
CC^bs)  to  lA«f "  (Job  vii,  20),  which  Job  addresses  to 
God,  they  altered  into  "  So  that  I  am  a  burden  C^bx)  to 
■tyacj/","  to  remove  its  offensiveness.  xvi.  "They  con- 
demned (S'^nbx  rx,  or  •)'>nn  rx)  God,  or  the  divine 
justice  (Job  xxxii,  3),  they  altered  into  "They  con- 
demned (31'*X)  yo6,"  for  the  same  reason  which  called 
forth  the  fifteenth  emendation,  xvil  "Thou  wilt  re- 
member, and  thy  soul  will  mourn  over  me"  C^bj  tv^ni 
?I^W  [Lam.  iii, 20]),  they  altered  into  "and  my  soul  is 
hninWed  within  me"  O^^S  1^5  n^dn'J),  because  of  the 
seeming  impropriety  on  the  part  of  the  sacred  writer  to 
say  that  God  will  mourn.  These  alterations  are  denom- 
inated ike  sevenieem  emendatumt  <{fthe  tcribes  ('pba  IT 
n^'lfc'tO  "ppri),  or  simply  Tikm  Sopherim  (T'pn 
C''1t1D)=fAc  emendations  of  the  scribes,  and  are  given 
in  the  Massora  Magna  on  Numb,  i,  1 ;  xi,  15^  Psa.  cvi, 
20;  £zek.  viii,  17 ;  Ilab.  i,  1 2 ;  and  in  the  Massora  Finalis 
(DO),  18.  (Comp.  Pinsker  m  the  Kerem  Chemed  [  Ber- 
lin, 1856],  ix,  62  sq.;  Geiger,  UrsehHft  ttnd  UebersHx- 
Wffen  der  Bibel,  p.  806  sq. ;  FrensdoriT,  Odilah  W'ochlah 
[Hanover,  1864],  p.  37  sq.;  Ginsburg,  The  Introduction 
of  Jacob  bem^Chnjim  to  the  Rabbinic  Bible,  Hebrew  and 
English  [Lond.  1865],  p. 28,  etc;  Wedell,  De  Kmenda- 
UomOms  a  Sopherim  in  Libris  V.  T,  Propositis  [Vratis- 
UvisB,  1869].) 

4  The  Matmer  m  which  the  Sopherim  Transmitted  their 
WW*— Their  great  reverence  for  the  divine  law,  their 
extiaordinary  modesty  and  humility,  as  well  as  their 
fear  lest  any  of  their  writings  should  be  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  Holy  Writ,  prevented  the  scribes,  or  Sophe- 
rim, fivro  embodying  their  expositions  and  enactments 
in  separate  treatisea.  This  is  the  reason  why  there  are 
no  books  of  the  scribes  extant,  and  why  they  most  scru- 
puloosl)''  abstained  from  dogmatizing,  so  niuch  so  that 
the  phrase  the  laws  of  the  scribes  (S^isno  M3in) 
does  not  occnr.  It  was  the  later  doctors  of  the  Uw 
p^!Or  =yofio^iScuTKaXoi)  who  canonized  the  opinions 
of  the  scribea  (0*^1810  '^^T^),  which,  it  was  cUimed, 
had  been  transmitted  orally  and  through  diverse  signs. 


These  siyns  (Q*^3«D)  or  indications  (d*^T«n)  the  scribes 
are  said  to  have  put  down  in  the  margins  of  the  cop- 
ies of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  to  indicate  to  them  the 
interpretations  and  definitions  which  their  predeces- 
sors, contemporaries,  and  they  themselves  put  on  cer- 
tain passages,  and  these  signs  are  held  to  have  formed 
the  foundation  of  the  Keri  and  Kdhib,plene  and  defec^ 
tioe,  etc,  of  later  times.  Thus,  for  instance,  from  Exod. 
xxi,  8  they  deduce  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
master  to  marry  his  maiden  who  was  sold  to  him  for 
this  purpose,  though  the  law  tolerates  an  alternative, 
and  to  indicate  thb  opinion  the  scribes  put  in  the  mar- 
gin against  n^9*^  K9  "IVM,  "whom  he  will  not  be- 
troth," the  word  *)b  with  1  instead  of  X,  L  c  whom  he 

ought  to  betroth  (comp.  Bekoroth,  13  a ;    Bashi  on 
Exod,  xxi,  8).    Again,  in  Lev.  xxv,  29,  30,  it  is  enact- 
ed that  if  a  house  in  a  walled  city  has  been  sold  and  is 
not  redeemed  within  a  year,  it  becomes  the  absolute 
property  of  the  purchaser.    Now,  the  scribes  defined 
I  the  phrase  waUed  dty  to  mean  a  city  which  had  walls 
I  in  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  Joshua,  though 
j  these  walls  were  afterwards  removed ;  and  to  indicate, 
this  they  put  in  the  margin  against  n)2in  Kb  *)UX, 

"which  had  a  wall,"  the  word  lb  with  1. instead  of  itf 

i.  e.  which  has  no  wall  now  (comp.  Erachin,  82  a ;  She>- 
buothy  16  a;  Rashi  on  Lev,  xxv,  30,  81;  Ilaimonides, 
lad  Ha-Chetaka  HUchoth  Shemita  Ve^obel,  xii,  15). 
They  concluded  from  Lev.  xxiii,  4  that  the  proclama- 
tion or  fixing  of  the  new  moon  devolved  upon  the  su- 
preme court  at  Jerusalem  (Hishna,  Rosh-hashanah,  i,  8, 
9;  ii,  6, 7),  and  to  indicate  this  the  scribes  wrote  the 

defective  Or)»,  "ye  shall  pronounce,"  i. e.  tt3*T)po,  "it 
is  sanctified"  [see  New  Moon],  instead  of  the  plene 
DniX  The  scribes  also  indicated  that  certain  com- 
mandments are  not  to  be  restricted  to  Jerusalem,  but 
are  to  be  kept  wherever  the  Jews  reside,  by  writing  in 
such  instances  the  defective  DS'^Q^Op,  i.  e.  m  your 
desolations,  instead  of  the  plene  &3'*n3U')Q,  your 
dwellings  (Lev.  xxiii,  14,  81).  These  signs  are  the  ba- 
sis of  the  Masorah,  and  account  for  many  of  the  various 
readings  which  obtained  in  the  course  of  time.  For 
further  information  on  this  roost  important  branch  of 
the  Sopheric  work,  we  must  refer  to  the  elaborate  treat- 
ise of  Krochmal,  entitled  J/orc  Neboche  Ila-Zeman,  sec 
xiii,  p.  161,  etc 

6.  The  A  uthority  of  the  Sopherim, — ^Though  the  scribes 
of  this  period  themselves  did  not  issue  their  expositions 
of  what  they  believed  to  be  the  doctrines  of  Holy  Writ 
with  the  declaration  that  "except  every  one  do  keep 
them  whole  and  undefiled,  without  doubt  he  shall  per- 
ish everiastmgly,"  or  "except  a  man  believe  them 
faithfully,  he  cannot  be  saved,"  but  simply  stated  them 
as  their  opinions  about  the  teachings  of  the  divine  law, 
yet  the  doctors  of  the  law  who  succeeded  the  Sopherim 
accepted  these  expositions  as  final,  and  decreed  that 
whosoever  gainsays  their  authority  commits  a  capital 
ofienoe.  As  the  penalty  attached  to  the  violation  of 
some  of  the  Mosaic  injunctions  and  prohibitions  was 
not  very  serious,  inasmuch  as  the  law  distinguished  be- 
tween the  diverse  kinds  of  transgression,  while  there  b 
no  distinction  made  in  the  Sopheric  enactments,  since 
the  same  amount  of  guilt  and  the  same  kind  of  punish- 
ment were  incurred  in  case  any  one  of  their  precepts 
was  violated,  the  sages  of  the  Mishna  remark,  "  To  be 
against  the  words  of  the  scribes  is  more  punishable  than 
to  be  against  the  words  of  the  Bible ;  he  who,  in  order 
to  transgress  the  Scriptures,  says  phylacteries  are  not 
enjoined  in  Holy  Writ,  is  acquitted,  but  he  who  says 
that  there  ought  to  be  five  compartments  in  the  phy- 
lacteries, thus  adding  to  the  decisions  of  the  scribes,  is 
guUty"  (Sanhedrin,  xi,  8).  Hence  also  the  Talmudic 
exposition  of  Eccles.  xii,  9,  which  is  as  follows :  "  Above 
these,  my  son,  beware ;  of  making  many  books  there  is 
no  end;"  i.  c  my  son,  take  care  of  the* decisions  of  the 
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scribes  above  the  words  of  the  Bible,  for  in  the  words  of 
Scripture  there  are  both  (nv?)  injunctions  and  (i(b 
nV7r)  prohibitions  [the  transgression  of  some  of  these 
involves  only  a  slight  punishment],  while  the  tran»> 
gression  of  any  one  of  the  precepts  of  the  scribes  is  a 
capital  offence.  And  if  thou  shouldest  say,  seeing  that 
they  are  so  weighty,  Why  are  they  not  written  down  ? 
[reply]  **To  make  many  books  there  is  no  end**  {Erubin, 
21  b).  It  is  probaUe,  however,  that  these  bold  state- 
ments, which  appear  to  exalt  the  expositions  of  men 
above  the  Word  of  God,  are  really  due  to  the  succeeding 
period,  which  we  will  characterize  in  its  place,  and  to 
which  we  relegate  much  that  relates  to  the  office  and 
its  influence. 

II.  The  Tanaim,  or  Teachers  of  the  Law  of  New-Test, 
Times,—},  Name  and  Date  of  the  Tanaim, — The  appella- 
tion Tanaim  is  Aramaic  (D'^KSri,  sing.  ">X3r,  frequen- 
tative of  the  Chaldee  iisn= Hebrew  n30,  to  repeat) , 
and  literally  denotes  repeaters  of  the  law,  or  teachers  of 
the  law.  The  Hebrew  equivalent  for  this  title  is  *^3^D 
niS^n,  while  in  the  New  Test  this  dass  of  teachers 
are  denominated  vonotitaaicakoi  (Luke  v,  17;  Acts  v, 
34).  These  teachers  of  the  law  are  also  called  the  sages, 
the  wi»e  (D'^QSn,  tro^i),  dders  (D'^3pT,  irpcff/SiTcpot, 
SuccOf  46 ;  Sabbath,  64),  and  in  later  times  rabbanan 
(132*1)  =our  teacher,  rabbani  {=*Pap(iovvi,  Mark  x, 
51 ;  John  xx,  16),  rabbon,  and  rabbu  See  Rabbi.  It 
is  only  rarely  that  the  great  doctors  of  this  period  are 
called  D^IBIO,  scribes  (comp.  Kelim,  13  b).  The  period 
of  the  Tanaim  begins  with  the  famoas  Antigonus  of 
Soho  (B.C  200),  and  terminates  with  Gamaliel  III  ben- 
Jehudah  I  (A.D.  220),  in  whose  presidency  the  Sanhe- 
drim, and  with  it  the  college,  was  transferred  from 
Jabneh  to  Tiberias,  thus  extending  over  420  years. 

2.  The  Work  of  the  Tamitm.— The  labors  and  tenets 
of  these  doctors  of  the  law  are  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
the  Christian  student  of  the  New  Test.,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  in  their  midst  that  oar  Saviour  appeared;  and  as 
both  Christ  and  his  apostles  frequently  refer  to  the 
teachings,  and  often  employ  the  very  language  of  the 
Tanaim.  The  chief  aim  of  the  doctors  of  the  law  dur- 
ing this  period  was — 

(1.)  To  fix  and  formularize  the  views  and  expositions 
of  their  predecessors,  the  Sopherim,  and  to  pass  them  as 
laws.  Thus  fixed  and  establbhed,  these  views  were  term- 
ed Halachdlh  (niS^M)  =  knos :  they  are  composed  in  He- 
brew and  expressed  in  laconic  and  often  enigmatical  for- 
muUe.  The  formularizing  of  these  Halachoth  was  espe- 
cially needed,  since  the  successive  ascendency  of  the  Per- 
sians, Egyptians,  Syrians,  and  Romans  over  Palestine 
greatly  influenced  the  habits  and  conduct  of  the  Jewish 
people,  and  since  the  scribes  themselves,  as  we  have 
seen,  did  not  set  forth  their  opinions  as  finaL  The  re- 
lation which  the  work  of  the  Tanaim,  or  the  vofioSidd' 
(TvaXoi,  in  this  department  bears  to  that  of  the  scribes 
will  be  better  understood  by  an  example.  The  scribes 
deduced  from  the  words  **  When  thou  liest  down  and 
when  thou  risest  up"  (^ripsi  ^33»3,  Deut.  vi,  7), 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Israelite  to  repeat  both  morn- 
ing and  evening  the  sections  of  the  law  (i.  e.  Deut.  vi, 
4-9;  xi,  13-21)  which  proclaim  the  unity  of  God,  with- 
out specifying  the  hours  during  which  the  passages  are 
to  be  recited ;  while  the  voftoiiid9Kd\oi,  accepting  this 
deduction  of  the  scribes  as  law  (rizi}n),fxed  the  time 
when  this  declaration  about  the  unity  of  God  is  to  be 
made  by  every  Israelite,  without  mentioning  the  length 
of  the  section  to  be  recited,  or  that  it  is  a  duty  to  do  so, 
l>ecause  they  founded  it  upon  the  interpretation  of  the 
Sopherim  (Mishna,  Berahoth,  i,  1-5). 

(2.)  The  Tanaim  compiled  exegetical  rules  (H^^lta)  to 
show  how  these  opinions  of  the  scribes,  as  well  as  the 
expansion  of  these  views  by  doctors  of  the  law,  are  to 
be  deduced  from  the  Scriptures.    See  Ismael  brk- 
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Jews.  The  study  of  the  connection  between  the  opin- 
ions of  the  scribes  formularized  into  Halachoth  and 
the  Bible  was  called  the  Midrash,  or  exposiUon  of  the 
Scriptures  (D'^ainsH  lC"^n«). 

(8.)  They  developed  the  ritual  and  Jadicial  qaeetiom 
hinted  at  in  the  Pentateuch  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  time  and  the  ever-changing  drcom- 
stances  of  the  nation.  As  the  period  over  which  the 
work  of  these  teachers  of  the  law  extended  was  v»y 
long,  and  as  the  older  doctors  of  this  period  expressed 
their  definitions  of  the  Halachoth  in  extremely  concise 
and  sometimes  obscure  formulae,  many  of  these  Hala- 
choth, like  the  Scriptures,  needed  further  elucidation, 
and  became  the  object  of  study  and  discussion  among 
the  later  Tanaim.  These  discussions,  as  well  as  the 
different  modes  of  exposition  whereby  the  snndrr  Hala- 
choth were  connected  with  the  Bible,  which  reflect  the 
mental  characteristics  and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  partic- 
ular teachers  and  schools,  were  gradually  collected  and 
rubricated,  and  now  constitute  the  contents  of  the  Mish- 
na and  the  commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch  entitled 
Mechilta,  Siphra,  and  Siphri,  a  description  of  which  is 
given  in  the  article  Midrabh.  For  the  other  work  of 
the  most  distinguished  among  these  doctors  of  the  law, 
we  must  refer  to  the  article  Sanhedrim*  It  most  be  ny 
membered  that  this  supreme  court  and  chief  seat  of  learn- 
ing dates  from  the  commencement  of  the  Tanaic  period. 

8.  Development  of  Doctrine  under  the  Tcmainu — (1.) 
It  b  characteristic  of  the  scribes  of  the  earlier  period 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Ezra  and  Zadok  (Neh.  xiii, 
13),  we  have  no  record  of  their  names.  A  later  age 
honored  them  collectively  as  the  men  of  the  Great  Syn- 
agogue, the  true  successors  of  the  prophets  {Pirke  A  both, 
i,  1);  but  the  men  themselves  by  whose  agency  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old.  Test  were  written  in  their  pres- 
ent characters,  compiled  in  their  present  form,  limited 
to  their  present  number,  remain  unknown  to  us.  Never, 
perhaps,  was  so  important  a  work  done  so  silently.  It 
has  been  well  argued  (Jost,  Jttdenihum,  i,  42)  that  it 
was  so  of  set  purpose.  The  one  aim  of  those  early 
scribes  was  to  promote  reverence  for  the  law,  to  make 
it  the  g^undwork  of  the  people's  life.  They  would 
write  nothing  of  their  own,  lest  less  worthy  words 
should  be  raised  to  a  level  with  those  of  the  oracles  of 
God.  If  interpretation  were  needed,  their  teaching 
should  be  oral  only.  No  precepts  should  be  perpetuated 
as  resting  on  their  authority.  In  the  words  of  later 
Judaism,  they  devoted  themselves  to  the  Mikra  (L  e. 
recitation,  reading,  as  in  Neh.  viii,  8),  the  careful  study 
of  the  text,  and  laid  down  rules  for  transcribing  it  with 
the  most  scrupulous  precision  (comp.  the  tract  Sopke^ 
rim  in  the  Jerusalem  Gemara). 

(2.)  A  saying  is  ascribed  to  Simon  the  Just  (q.  v.) 
(B.C  800-290),  the  last  of  the  succession  of  the  men  of 
the  Great  Synagogue,  which  embodies  the  principle  on 
which  they  had  acted,  and  enables  us  to  trace  the  next 
stage  of  the  growth  of  their  83r8tem.  **  Our  fathers  have 
taught  us,"  he  said,  ** three  things:  to  be  cautious  in 
judging,  to  train  many  scholars,  and  to  set  a  fence 
about  the  law"  {Pirke  A  both,  i,  1 ;  comp.  Jost,  i,  96), 
They  wished  to  make  the  law  of  Moses  the  rule  of  life 
for  the  whole  nation  and  for  iiMlividual  men.  But  it 
lies  in  the  nature  of  every  such  law,  of  every  inforaial, 
half-systematic  code,  that  it  raises  questions  which  it 
does  not  solve.  Circumstances  change,  while  the  law 
remains  the  same.  The  infinite  variety  of  life  presents 
cases  which  it  has  not  contemplated.  A  Roman  or 
Greek  jurist  would  have  dealt  with  these  on  general 
principles  of  equity  or  polity.  The  Jewish  tet^chet 
could  recognise  no  principles  beyond  the  precepts  of  the 
law.  To  him  they  all  stood  on  the  same  footing,  were 
all  equally  divine.  All  possible  cases  must  be  brought 
within  their  range,  decided  by  their  authority. 

(8.)  The  result  showed  that  in  this,  as  in  other  in- 
stances, the  idolatiy  of  the  letter  was  destructive  of  the 
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Tery  leverenoe.in  which  it  had  originatod.  Step  by 
itep  the  scribes  were  led  to  ooodiisions  at  which  we 
may  believe  the  earlier  representatives  of  the  order 
would  have  started  back  with  horror.  Decisions  on  fresh 
questions  were  accumulated  into  a  complex  syutem  of 
casuistry.  The  new  precepts,  still  transmitted  orally, 
more  precisely  fitting  into  the  circumstances  of  men*8 
Uves  than  the  old,  came  practically  to  take  their  place. 
The  "  Words  of  the  Scribes''  (O'^IB^O  ^"2?^^  ^^^  "«^ 
as  a  technical  phrase  for  these  decisions)  were  honored 
above  the  law  (Lightfoot,  Harm,  voL  if  §  77;  Jost,  Ju- 
demUu  i,  93).  It  was  a  greater  crime  to  offend  against 
them  than  against  the  law.  Tbey  were  as  wine,  while 
the  precepts  of  the  law  were  as  water.  The  first  step 
was  taken  towards  annulling  the  commandments  of 
God  for  the  sake  of  their  own  traditions.  The  casuistry 
became  at  once  subtle  and  prurient,  evading  the  plain- 
est duties,  tampering  with  conscience  (Matt,  xv,  1-6; 
xxiii,  16-23).  The  right  relation  of  nK>ral  and  ceremo- 
nial laws  was  not  only  forgotten,  but  absolutely  in- 
verted. This  was  the  result  of  the  profound  reverence 
for  the  letter  which  gave  no  heed  to  the  ^  word  abiding 
in  them"  (John  v,  38). 

(4.)  The  history  of  the  full  development  of  these  ten- 
dencies will  be  found  elsewhere*  See  Talmud.  Here 
it  will  be  enough  to  notice  in  what  way  the  teaching 
of  the  scribes  in  our  Lord's  time  was  making  to  that 
rcaolt.  Their  first  work  was  to  report  the  decisions  of 
previous  rabbins.  These,  as  we  have  just  seen,  were  the 
JIaiackotA  (that  which  poet,  the  current  precepts  of  the 
scboob) — precepts  binding  on  the  conscience.  As  they 
accumulated,  they  had  to  be  compiled  and  classified.  A 
new  code,  a  second  corpus  jurist  the  Mishna  (^cvr^x^ 
tf«c)>  gf^^  ou^  of  them,  to  become  in  its  turn  the  sub- 
ject of  fresh  questions  and  commentaries.  Here  ulti- 
mately the  spirit  of  the  commentators  took  a  wider 
range.  The  anecdotes  of  the  schools  or  courts  of  law, 
the  obiter  dicla  of  rabbins,  the  wildest  fables  of  Jewish 
superstition  (Tit.  i,  14),  wero  brought  in,  with  or  with- 
out any  relation  to  the  context,  and  the  Gemara  (com- 
pleteness) filled  up  the  measure  of  the  institutes  of 
Kabbinic  law.  The  MUhna  and  the  Gemara  together 
were  known  as  the  Talmud  (instruction),  the  ^neoes- 
saiy  doctrine  and  erudition"  of  every  learned  Jew  (Jost, 
JudentJL  ii,  202-222). 

(du)  Side  by  side  with  this  was  a  development  in  an- 
other direction.  The  sacred  books  were  not  studied  as 
a  code  of  laws  only.  To  search  into  their  meaning  had 
from  the  first  belonged  to  the  ideal  office  of  the  scribe. 
He  who  so  searched  was  secure,  in  the  language  of  the 
scribes  themselves,  of  everlasting  life  (John  v,  39;  see 
Pirke  Aboth,  ii,  8).  But  here  also  the  book  suggested 
thoughts  which  could  not  logically  be  deduced  from  it. 
Hen  came  to  it  with  new  beliefs,  new  in  form,  if  not  in 
CMenoe,  and,  not  finding  any  ground  for  them  in  a  lit- 
eral interpretation,  were  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
an  interpretation  which  was  the  reverse  of  literaL  The 
frait  of  this  effort  to  find  what  was  not  there  appears  in 
the  Midraskim  (searchings,  investigations)  on  the  sev- 
eral books  of  the  Old  Test.  The  process  by  which  the 
meaning,  moral  or  mystical,  was  elicited  was  known  as 
JJagadak  (saying,  opinion).  There  was  obviously  no 
assignable  limit  to  such  a  process.  It  became  a  prov- 
erb that  no  one  ought  to  spend  a  day  in  the  Beth-ham- 
IGdrash  ("  the  house  of  the  interpreter")  without  light- 
ing on  something  new.  But  there  lay  a  stage  higher 
even  than  the  Hagadah.  The  mystical  school  of  inter- 
pretation culminated  in  the  Cabala  (reception,  the  r^ 
ceived  doctrine).  Every  letter,  every  number,  became 
pregnant  with  mysteries.  With  the  strangest  possible 
distortion  of  its  original  meaning,  the  Greek  word  which 
had  been  the  representative  of  the  most  exact  of  all  sd- 
eoces  was  chosen  for  the  wildest  of  all  interpretations. 
The  Gematria  (^yuafurpia)  showed  to  what  depths 
the  wrong  path  could  lead  men.  The  mind  of  the  inter- 
(leter,  obstinately  shutting  out  the  light  of  day,  moved 


in  its  self-chosen  darkness  amid  a  worid  of  fantastic 
images  (comp.  Carpsov,  App.  Crit,  i,  7 ;  Schottgen,  ffor. 
Ueb.  de  Mess,  i,  4;  Zunz,  GotiesdimstL  Vortii^,  p.  42> 
61 ;  Jost,  JudaUh,  ui,  65-81). 

4.  Some  of  the  Distvsffuished  Doctors  of  the  Law  of 
this  Period  and  their  Tenets, — As  the  presidents  and 
vice-presidents  of  the  chief  seat  of  learning  during  the 
whole  of  this  period  are  given  in  chronological  order  in 
the  article  Schools  (Hkbrew),  we  shall  here  only  men- 
tion such  of  the  doctors  of  the  law  as  have  influenced  the 
Jewish  mind  and  the  religious  opinions  of  the  nation, 
and  by  their  teaching  prepared  the  way  for  Christian- 
ity. Foremost  among  tliese  doctors  of  the  law  are  to 
be  mentioned : 

a,  Antigonus  of  Soho  (B.C.  200-170),  whose  famous 
maxim,  according  to  tradition,  gave  rise  to  Sadducee- 
ism  and  Boethusianism  [see  Sadduckk],  and  who  re- 
ceived the  traditions  of  the  fathers  from  Simon  the  Just, 
and  transmitted  them  to  his  successors  {Abothf  i,  3). 
The  tenet  of  the  Sadducees,  however,  never  command«i 
the  adhesion  of  more  than  a  small  minority.  It  tended, 
by  maintaining  the  sufficiency  of  the  letter  of  the  law, 
to  destroy  the  very  occupation  of  a  scribe,  and  the  class, 
as  such,  belonged  to  the  party  of  its  opponents.  The 
words  "scribes"  and  "Pharisees"  were  bound  together 
by  the  closest  possible  alliance  (Matt,  xxiii,  passim ; 
Luke  V,  80).  See  Phabisbb.  Within  that  party  there 
were  shades  and  subdivisions,  and  to  understand  their 
relation  to  each  other  in  our  Lord's  time,  or  their  con- 
nection with  his  life  and  teaching,  we  must  look  back 
to  what  is  known  of  the  five  pairs  (ni!lM)  of  teachers 
who  represented  the  scribal  succession.  Why  two,  and 
two  only,  are  named  in  each  case  we  can  only  conject^ 
ure,  but  the  Rabbinic  tradition  that  one  was  always  the 
nasi,  or  president,  of  the  Sanhedrim  as  a  council,  the 
other  the  ab^th-din  (father  of  the  House  of  Judg- 
ment), presiding  in  the  supreme  court,  or  in  the  Sanhe- 
drim when  it  sat  as  such,  is  not  improbable  (Jost,  Jur 
denth,  i,  160). 

b,  Jose  ben-Joeser  of  Zereda  and  his  companion,  Jose 
ben-Jochanan  of  Jerusalem,  who  were  the  first  of  the 

four  pairs  (H^AIt)  that  headed  the  Sanhedrim  and  the 

doctors  of  the  law  as  president  and  vice-president  (B.C 
170-140).  Jose  ben-Joeser  was  a  priest,  and  played  an 
important  part  in  the  Maccabcean  struggles.  He  was 
the  spiritual  head  of  the  Chasidim  (Mishna,  Chagigah, 
ii,  7),  also  called  scribes  (ypafifiartlcy  1  Mace,  vii,  12, 
18;  2  Mace  vi,  18),  who  afterwards  developed  them- 
selves into  the  Essenes  [see  Chasidim  ;  Essrnks]  ;  was 
among  the  "  company  of  Assidjeans  who  were  mighty 
men  of  Israel,  even  all  such  as  were  voluntarily  devoted 
unto  the  law,"  and  the  high -priest  of  the  sixty  who 
were  slain  by  Bacchides  through  the  treachery  of  Alci- 
mus  (1  Mace  ii,  42;  vii,  12-16,  with  Chagigah^  18  b; 
Bereshith  Rdbba,  mnblP,  §  Ixv).     The  grand  maxim 

of  Jose  ben-Joeser  was,  **  Let  thy  house  be  the  place  of 
assembly  for  the  sages,  sit  in  the  dust  of  their  feet,  and 
eagerly  drink  in  their  words"  {A  both,  i,  4).  Bearing  in 
mind  the  distracted  state  of  the  Jewbh  people  at  that 
time,  and  the  fearful  strides  which  Hellenism  made 
among  the  highest  sacerdotal  functionaries,  and  which 
threatened  to  overthrow  the  ancestral  doctrines,  this 
solemn  admonition  of  the  martyr  that  every  household 
should  form  itself  into  a  band  of  defenders  of  the  faith, 
headed  by  sages — i.  e.  scribes,  or  doctors  of  the  law — 
and  that  every  Israelite  should  strive  to  be  instructed 
in  the  religion  of  his  forefathers  (the  phrase  "  to  be  en- 
veloped in  the  dost  of  their  feet"  has  its  origin  in  the 
ancient  custom  of  disciples  sitting  on  the  ground  and 
sometimes  in  the  dust  at  the  feet  of  their  teachers),  will 
be  appreciated.  This  will  also  explain  the  maxim  of 
his  colleague  Jose  ben-Jochanan:  ^'Let  thy  house  be 
wide  open,  let  the  poor  be  thy  guests,  and  do  not  talk 
too  much  with  women"  {Aboth,  i,  5).  To  erect  a  wall  of 
partition  between  the  apostate  Hellenists,  who  dese- 
crated the  sanctuary,  and  the  faithful,  as  well  as  to 
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prevent  the  residence  of  Jews  among  the  SyrUiis,  and 
check  Hellenistic  luxuries,  these  two  doctors  of  the  law 
enacted  that  contact  with  the  soil  of  any  foreign  coun- 
try, and  the  use  of  glass  utensils,  impart  Levitical  de- 
filement {ScAbathf  14  b).  These  rigorous  laws  of  Le- 
vitical purity  laid  the  foundation  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Essenes  from  the  community  at  large,  and  of  the 
ritual  and  doctrinal  difference  bietween  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees,  as  hitherto  the  differences  of  these  two 
parties  were  chiefly  political.  Hence  the  remark  in  the 
Mishna:  '^  Since  the  death  of  Jose  ben-Joeser  of  Zere- 
da  and  Jose  ben-Jochanan  of  Jerusalem,  the  unity  in 
the  schools  has  ceased"*  (Sotakt  ix,  9).  The  precepts 
ascribed  to  them  indicate  a  tendency  to  a  greater  elab- 
oration of  all  rules  connected  with  ceremonial  defile- 
ment Their  desire  to  teparaU  themselves  and  their 
disciples  from  all  occasions  of  defilement  may  have  fur- 
nished the  starting-point  for  the  name  of  Pharisee. 
The  brave  struggle  with  the  Syrian  kings  had  turned 
chiefly  on  questions  of  this  nature,  and  it  was  the  wish 
of  the  two  teachers  to  prepare  the  people  for  any  future 
conflict  by  founding  a  fraternity  (the  Chaberim^  or  as- 
sociates) bound  to  the  strictest  observance  of  the  law. 
Every  member  of  the  order,  on  his  admission,  pledged 
himself  to  this  in  the  presence  of  three  Chaberim.  They 
looked  on  each  other  as  brothers.  The  rest  of  the  na- 
tion they  looked  on  as  **  the  people  of  the  earth.**  -The 
spirit  of  scribedom  was  g^wing.  The  above  precept 
associated  with  the  name  of  Jose  ben-Joeser  pointed  to  a 
further  growth  (Jost,  i,  238).  It  was  hardly  checked  by 
the  taunt  of  the  Qadducees  that  **  these  Pharisees  would 
purify  the  sun  itselT  (ibid,  i,  217).    See  Pharisee. 

c.  Jochanan,  the  high-priest  and  governor  of  Jerusa- 
lem, ben-Simon,  ben-Mattathias,  commonly  called  John 
Hyrcanus  (B.C  135-106),  was  a  distingubhcd  Pharisaic 
scribe,  or  doctor  of  the  law.  The  enactments  which  he 
passed,  as  recorded  in  the  Mishna,  show  his  endeavors 
to  render  the  Temple  service  uniform,  his  humane  feel- 
ings, and  his  desire  to  alleviate  the  unnecessary  burdens 
of  the  law.  Though  Ezra,  to  punish  the  Levites  for  their 
backwardness  in  returning  from  Babylon,  deprived  them 
of  their  tithes  or  transferred  them  to  the  priests  (Ezra 
ii,  d&-42 ;  viii,  15;  Neh.  vii,  43-45;  comp.  with  Mishna, 
Maaser  Sheni^  v,  15 ;  Sotah^  ix,  10 ;  Babylon  Talmud, 
Yebamotkf  86  b;  KetAubothj  26  a),  yet  the  formula  con- 
sisting of  Deut.  xxvi,  13-15,  and  called  confession  0111)) 
in  which  the  Israelite  had  to  declare  in  the  Temple  be- 
fore God  that  he  had  paid  the  tithes  to  the  LecUe,  con- 
tinued to  be  recited  at  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice 
on  the  last  day  of  Passover.  There  was  also  a  custom 
of  singing  every  morning  in  the  Temple  Psa.  xliv,  28- 
26  as  part  of  the  hymnal  service,  and  of  wounding  the 
sacrifices  on  their  head  for  the  blood  to  run  into  their 
eyes,  so  as  momentarily  to  blind  them  in  order  that 
they  might  be  bound  easily.  Moreover,  up  to  the  time 
of  Jochanan  the  high-priest = John  Hyrcanus,  the  peo- 
ple worked  during  the  middle  days  of  the  festivals.  See 
Passo\tsr  ;  Tabernacles,  Feast  or.  "  Now  Jochan- 
an the  high-priest  did  away  with  the  confession  about 
the  Levitical  tithes  (because  it  was  now  inapplicable) ; 
he  also  ordered  the  discontinuance  of  chanting  ^  Awake  !* 
(Psa.  xliv,  23,  etc,  because  the  singing  of  it  every 
morning  made  it  appear  as  if  God  were  aedeep)  and  the 
wounding  of  the  sacrifices  (because  it  w^as  cruel);  in- 
terdicted working  on  the  middle  days  of  the  festivals, 
since  up  to  his  days  the  hammer  was  busily  at  work  in 
Jerusalem,  and  ordered  buyers  of  questionable  produce, 
whether  it  had  been  tithed  or  not,  to  tithe  it"  (Mishna, 
Maaser  Sheni,  v,  16 ;  Sotah,  ix,  10). 

d  Jehoshuah  ben-Perachja  and  his  colleague,  Natai  of 
Arabela,  who  were  the  second  of  the  four  pairs  (r*)A*it) 
that  headed  the  Sanhedrim  and  the  doctors  of  the  law 
as  president  and  vice-president  (B.C.  140-1 10).  Though 
their  surviving  maxims  are  very  few,  yet  they  are  in- 
dicative of  the  irreparable  breach  which  was  then  made 
between  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees.    In  harmony 


with  the  wisdom,  humanity,  consistency,  and  leblfeBey 
of  John  Hyrcanus,  under  whose  pontificate  and  rate 
these  two  distinguished  doctors  of  the  law  taught,  Je- 
hoshuah ben-Perachja  propounded  the  maxim,  **  IVocare 
for  thyself  a  teacher,  gain  to  thyself  a  friend,  and  judge 
every  man  by  the  rule  of  innocence"*  {A  boik^  i,  G)l    U^ 
however,  we  render  this  saying  thus:  ^ Take  to  thyself 
a  teacher  {Rab)j  get  to  thyself  an  associate  (Ckaba% 
judge  every  roan  on  his  better  side,**  we  shall  see  that, 
while  its  last  clause  attracts  us  by  its  candor,  it  never- 
theless shows  how  easily  even  a  fair-minded  man  might 
come  to  recognise  no  bonds  of  fellowship  outside  the 
limits  of  his  sect  or  order  (Jost,  i,  227-283).     H»  col- 
league, Natai  of  Arabela,  at  all  events,  who  regarded  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Sadducees  as  desecration  of  God's 
holy  heritage  [see  Sadduceb],  and  as  working  into 
the  hands  of  those  very  enemies  whom  they  had  only 
just  driven  from  the  holy  city  (1  Mace  xiii,  etc), 
taught :  "  Keep  aloof  from  wicked  neighbors,  have  no 
fellowship  with  sinners,  and  reject  not  the  belief  in  ret- 
ribution** {Abofhf  i,  7).     It  was  this  maxim  which 
brought  about  the  final  separation  between  the  Phari- 
sees and  the  Sadducees  in  the  time  of  Hyrcanus.    The 
gulf  thus  created  was  deepened  by  an  unhappy  circum- 
stance which  made  John  Hyrcanus  desert  the  ranks  of 
the  Pharisees  and  go  over  to  the  Sadducees,  and  which 
gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  bloody  sufferings  and  the 
ultimate  destruction  of  his  country  and  people,  for 
whose  independence  and  religion  he  and  his  family 
fought  so  bravely.     The  drcnrostanee  is  as  follows: 
Having  returned  from  a  glorious  victory,  and  being 
pleased  with  the  condition  of  the  people  at  home^  Hyr- 
canus gave  a  banquet,  to  which  he  invited  both  Phari- 
sees and  Sadducees.     As  he  was  enjoying  himself  in 
the  midst  of  his  guests,  he,  instigated  by  the  Saddocee% 
asked  the  Pharisees  to  tell  him  whether  there  was  any 
command  which  he  had  transgressed,  that  he  might 
make  amends,  since  it  was  his  great  desire  to  make  the 
law  of  God  his  rule  of  life    To  this  one  of  the  Phari- 
sees replied :  **  Let  Hyrcanus  be  satisfied  with  the  regal 
crown  and  give  the  priestly  diadem  to  some  one  more 
worthy  of  it;  because  before  his  birth  his  mother  was 
taken  captive  from  the  Maccabsean  home,  in  a  raid  of 
the  S^Tians  upon  Modin,  and  it  is  illegal  for  the  eon  of 
a  captive  to  officiate  as  a  priest,  much  more  as  higb- 
priest.'*    The  Sadducees,  who  had  thus  far  succeeded, 
tried  to  persuade  Hyrcanus  that  the  Pharisees  did  this 
designedly  in  order  to  lower  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple.   To  ascertain  it,  Hyrcanus  demanded  of  the  San- 
hedrim to  sentence  the  offender  to  capital  punishment. 
But  the  Pharisaic  doctors  of  the  law,  who  had  no  spe- 
cial enactment  against  indignides  heaped  upon  a  sover- 
eign, who  believed  and  taught  that  all  men  are  alike  in 
the  sight  of  God,  and  whose  very  president  at  this  time 
propounded  the  maxim  of  leniency,  said  that  according 
to  the  law  they  could  only  give  him  forty  stripes  save 
one,  which  was  the  regular  punishment  for  slanderers. 
It  was  this  which  made  H3rrcanus  go  over  to  the  Sad- 
ducees, massacre  many  of  the  Scribes,  and  fill  the  San- 
hedrim with  Sadducees  (comp.  Joseph  us.  Ant.  xiii,  10, 
5,  6,  with  KiddushiHf  66  a;  Grtttz,  Gesckichte  der  Jude* 
(2d  ed.),  iii,  458. 

f.  This  deplorable  condition,  however,  soon  passed  by, 
and  the  Scribes  were  again  in  the  ascendency  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander  Janmeus,  son  of  John  Hyrcanus,  when 
Simon  ben-Shetach  (q.  v.),  brother  of  queen  Salome 
(Berakofhy  48  a),  was  the  president  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
and  Jehudah  ben-Tabai  vice-president  (B.C.  110-65)^ 
Though  Simon  ben-Shetach  had  for  a  time  to  quit  the 
coort  and  hide  himself,  because  he  was  accused  of  trea- 
son against  the  sovereign,  yet  Alexander  Jannsns  rein- 
stated him  upon  the  solicitation  of  the  Parthian  ambas- 
sadors, who  missed  at  the  royal  table  the  wisdom  of  thb 
scribe,  which  they  had  so  much  enjoyed  on  a  former 
occasion.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  elected  member  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  which  was  then  filled  with  the  Sadda- 
cees  whom  John  Hyrcanus  had  put  there,  aiid  by  hit 
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wttdom  repeatedly  id  Cbe  pretence  of  the  queeA  and 
king  £onibunded  these  Sadducees  by  puzzting  questions 
about  the  treatment,  without  tradition,  of  such  legal 
cases  as  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Mosaic  law,  so  much 
so  that  they  gradually  quitted  the  supreme  court,  and 
Simoa  filled  the  vacancies  with  the  scribes.  The  ca- 
lamitOQS  erent  which  happened  at  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles while  Alexander  Jannmis  was  officiating  in  the 
Temple  [see  Tabkrmaclics,  Feast  of]  checked  for  a 
time  the  progress  of  the  scribes,  but  it  was  more  than 
made  up  by  the  fact  that  this  sovereign,  on  his  death- 
bed, committed  his  wife  to  the  care  of  the  Pharisees 
(Josepbos,  AnL  xiii,  16, 1,  2).  Under  Simon  ben-She- 
tach  and  Jehodah  ben-Tabai  the  Sanhedrim  was  en- 
tirely cleared  of  the  Sadducees,  and  a  festival  day  was 
instituted  (March  17,  RG.  78)  to  commemorate  the  re- 
turn of  tke  rtndtte  of  the  saibes  {'X^'it'^0  r\'J'^it) 
who  went  into  exile  in  the  days  of  John  Hyrcahus. 
The  reconstroction  of  the  Sanhedrim,  howevejr,  was  not 
the  only  important  work  eflRected  by  these  two  doctors 
of  the  law.  To  render  divorce  difficult,  Simon  ben- 
Shetach  decreed  that  the  money  of  marriage-settlement, 
which  was  at  first  deposited  with  the  wife's  father,  and 
afterwards  laid  out  in  household  furniture — thus  being 
no  loss  to  the  husband  in  case  he  divorced  his  wife — 
should  amount  at  least  to  two  silver  m«us  (about  £7  lOtJ) 
if  the  bride  were  a  maiden,  and  half  that  sum  to  a 
widow;  that  the  hnsband  should  invest  it  in  his  busi- 
ness, so  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  great  inconvenience 
and  difficulty  to  draw  it  out,  and  that  the  whole  of  his 
property  should  be  pledged  for  the  payment  of  this  set- 
tlement (HS'^ns,  ffvyy pa(^^  thus  precluding  the  pos- 
ability  of  her  being  defrauded  of  it  by  unprincipled 
heirs  (Babylon  Kethubothf  82  b ;  Jerusalem  Kethuboikf 
cap.  viii,  end;  Sabbath^  xiv,  6;  xvi,  G).  See  Mab- 
BiAOE.  Simon  ben-Shetach,  nooreover,  introduced  su- 
perior schools  into  every  provincial  town,  and  ordained 
that  all  the  youths  from  the  age  of  sixteen  should  visit 
them  (Jerusalem  KeihuboiM,  viii,  11),  which  created  a 
new  epoch  in  the  education  of  the  nation.  See  Schools. 
Their  zeal,  however,  to  uphold  the  law  in  opposition  to 
the  Sadducees  led  them  to  commit  rigorous  acts  towards 
their  antagonists  (Josephus,  Ant,  xiii,  16,  1);  and  on 
ooe  occasion  Jehudah  ben-Tabai,  to  eradicate  the  Sad- 
dooean  notions  from  the  people  [see  Sadducer],  con- 
demned to  death  a  false  witness  in  a  capital  trial  {Mao 
eotk,  y,  b).  But  when  Simon  ben-Shetach  reprimanded 
bis  colleague  /or  this  unlawful  act,  Jehudah  ben-Tabai, 
who  was  then  president  of  the  Sanhedrim,  was  so  tnily 
penitent  that  he  at  once  gave  up  the  presidency,  threw 
himself  on  the  grave  of  the  man  he  had  condemned, 
crying  most  bitterly,  and  beseeching  God  to  take  his 
own  life  as  an  atonement  for  the  one  he  had  judicially 
taken  away  (ibuL).  This  rash  act  taught  him  greater 
leniency  for  the  future,  and  accounts  for  his  precept  to 
judges :  ^  Only  as  long  as  the  accused  stand  before  thee 
regMd  them  as  transgressors  of  the  law;  but  regard 
them  as  innocent  immediately  after  they  are  released, 
and  have  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law"  {A  hoth^  i,  8). 
The  following  may  be  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  Si- 
mon ben  -  Shetach's  extraordinary  conscientiousness, 
which  must  have  greatly  impremed  itself  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  The  Sadducees, 
out  of  revenge  for  his  rigorous  measures  against  them, 
suborned  two  witnesses,  who  testified  that  his  son  com- 
mitted a  capital  crime.  He  was  accordingly  sentenced 
to  death.  As  he  was  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  the 
witnesses,  being  filled  with  horror  that  they  had  con- 
demned innocent  blood,  confessetl  that  they  had  borne 
false  witness.  But  as  the  law  from  time  immemorial 
had  enacted  that  ^  the  evidence  onoe  given  and  accept- 
ed cannot  be  revoked*'  (Maimonides,  lad  ffa-Chezaka 
JJUchoth  EdiUh,  iii,  6),  and  though  Simon's  fatherly 
feelings  for  a  moment  made  him  hesitate  about  the  pro- 
priety of  the  execution,  yet  his  son,  to  uphold  the  dig- 


nity of  the  law,  exclaimed  to  him,  '^  Father,  if  thou 
wbhest  that  salvation  should  come  to  Israel  through 
thee,  pay  no  regard  to  my  life,"  and  accordingly  the 
son  died  a  martyr  to  the  honor  of  the  law  (Jerusalem 
CkagiffoA,  ii,  2;  Sanhedrm,  i,  6;  vii,  3).  This  noble 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Simon  ben-Shetach  evidently 
made  him  lay  down  the  maxim,  ^  Test  witnesses  most 
carefully,  and  be  cautious  in  questioning  them,  lest  they 
learn  therefrom  how  to  impart  to  their  falsehood  the 
garb  of  truth"  (Abothj  i,  9).  No  wonder  that  tradition 
celebrates  Simon  ben-Shetach  as  "the  restorer  of  the 
divine  law  to  its  pristine  glory"  (Kiddushin), 

/,  Shemi^a  (=£a^nct  Josephus,  An/,  xiv,  9,  4) 
and  Abtalion  (=noXXiW,  ibid,  xv,  1,  1,  10,  4)  are 
the  two  great  doctors  of  the  law  who  now  succeeded 
to  the  presidency  and  vice-presidency  (B.C  65^-80)  as 
the  fourth  pair  (n*^.!l*)t).  They  are  generally  considered 
as  having  been  proselytes;  but  this  is  precluded  by 
the  fact  that  they  were  at  the  head  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
and  that  according  to  the  Jewish  law  no  proselyte  could 
even  be  an  ordinary  member  of  the  seventy-one.  In- 
deed, Grtttz  (iii,  481)  has  shown  that  they  were  Alex- 
andrian Jews,  and  that  the  notion  of  their  having  beed 
proselytes  rests  upon  the  misinterpretation  of  a  passage 
in  the  Talmud,  lliongh  very  few  of  their  enactments 
have  come  down  to  us,  yet  the  influence  which  their 
great  learning  and  unflinching  integrity  gave  them 
among  the  people  at  large,  and  especially  among  the 
succeeding  doctors  of  the  law,  was  such  as  to  secure  for 
any  question  an  authoritative  reception  if  it  could  be 
traced  to  have  been  propounded  by  Sbemaja  and  Ab- 
talion (Mishna,  Edayotk,  i,  3 ;  Pesachinif  66  a),  who  were 
styled  the  two  magnatet  of  their  day  (Tllrt  '^blia). 
The  tM'o  maxims  of  these  distinguished  scribes  which 
have  survived  reflect  the  deplorable  condi^on  of  the 
Jews  under  the  Roman  yoke.  Thus  Sbemaja  urged  on 
his  disciples,  "Love  a  handicraft,  hate  the  rabbinate, 
and  befriend  not  thyself  with  the  worldly  powersr 
{Aboih^  i,  10);  while  Abtalion  said,  "Sages,  be  careful 
in  your  utterances,  lest  ye  draw  upon  yourselves  the 
punishment  of  exile,  and  ye  be  banished  to  a  place 
where  the  water  is  poisonous  [i.  e.  of  seductive  influ- 
ence], and  the  disciples  who  go  with  you  drink  thereof 
and  die,  and  thus  bring  reproach  upon  the  sacred  name 
of  God"  {ibid,  i,  11).  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
Sheroaja's  unflinching  integrity  from  his  conduct  at  the 
trial  of  Herod  before  the  Sanhedrim.  When  this  mag- 
nate was  summoned  before  thiB  supreme  tribunal  to  an- 
swer the  accusation  of  the  mothers  whose  children  he  had 
slain,  and  when  his  armed  appearance  and  his  retinue  of 
soldiers  frightened  the  other  members  of  the  court  into 
silence,  Sbemaja,  the  president,  had  the  courage  to  pro- 
nounce the  sentence  of  death  against  him  (Josephus,  Jin/, 
xiv,  9,4).  When  he  showed  himself  to  be  irresistible,  they 
had  the  wisdom  to  submit,  and  were  suffered  to  continue 
their  work  in  peace.  Their  glory  was,  however,  in  great 
measure  gone.  The  doors  of  their  school  were  no  longer 
thrown  open  to  all  comers  so  that  crowds  might  listen 
to  the  teacher.  A  fixed  fee  had  to  be  paid  on  entrance. 
The  reguUition  was  probably  intended  to  discourage  the 
attendance  of  the  young  men  of  Jerusalem  at  the  scribes' 
classes;  and  apparently  it  had  that  effect  (Jost,  i,  248- 
253).  On  the  death  of  Sbemaja  and  Abtalion,  there 
were  no  qualified  successors  to  take  their  place.  Two 
sons  of  Bethera,  otherwise  unknown,  for  a  time  occupied 
it,  but  they  were  themselves  conscious  of  their  incom- 
petence. A  question  was  brought  before  them  which 
neither  they  nor  any  of  the  other  scribes  could  answer. 
At  last  they  asked,  in  their  perplexit3*,"Was  there  none 
present  who  had  been  a  disciple  of  the  two  who  had  been 
so  honored  ?"  The  question  was  answered  by  Hillel  the 
Babylonian,  known  also,  then  or  afterwards,  as  the  son 
of  David.  He  solved  the  difficulty,  appealed  to  princi- 
ples, and,  when  they  demanded  authority  as  well  as  ar- 
gument, ended  by  saying,  "  So  have  I  heard  from  my 
masters  Shemi^a  and  Abtalion."     This  was  decbive. 
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The  sons  of  Bethera  withdrew.  Hillel  was  invited  by 
acclamation  to  enter  on  his  high  office.  His  alleged  de- 
scent from  the  house  of  David  may  have  added  to  his 
popularity. 

g.  The  name  of  Hillel  (bom  cir.  B.C.  112)  has  hardly 
received  the  notice  due  to  it  from  students  of  the  Gospel 
history.  The  noblest  and  most  genial  representative  of 
his  order,  we  may  see  in  him  the  best  fruit  which  the 
system  of  the  scribes  was  capable  of  producing.  It  is 
instructive  to  mark  at  once  how  far  he  prepared  the  way 
for  the  higher  teaching  which  was  to  follow,  how  far  he 
inevitably  fell  short  of  it.  The  starting-point  of  his 
career  is  given  in  a  tale  which,  though  deformed  by 
Rabbinic  exaggerations,  is  yet  fresh  and  genial  enough. 
The  young  student  had  come  from  Golah,  in  Babylonia, 
to  study  under  Shemaja  and  Abtalion.  He  was  poor 
and  had  no  money.  The  new  rule  requiring  payment 
was  in  force.  For  the  most  part,  he  worked  for  his  live- 
lihood, kept  himself  with  half  his  earnings,  and  paid  the 
rest  as  the  fee  to  the  college  porter.  On  one  day,  how- 
ever, he  had  failed  to  find  employment.  The  doorkeeper 
refused  him  entrance;  but  his  zeal  for  knowledge  was 
not  to  be  baffled.  He  stationed  himself  outside,  under 
a  window,  to  catch  what  he  could  of  the  words  of  the 
scribes  within.  It  was  winter,  and  the  snow  began  to 
fall,  but  he  remained  there  stilL  It  fell  till  it  lay  upon 
him  six  cubits  high  (!)  and  the  window  was  darkened 
and  blocked  up.  At  last  the  two  teachers  noticed  it, 
sent  out  to  see  what  caused  it,  .^nd,  when  they  found 
out,  received  the  eager  scholar  without  [)ayment.  *'For 
such  a  man,**  said  Shemaja,  *^one  might  even  break  the 
Sabbath"  (Geiger,  in  Ugolini  Thesaur,  xxi;  Jost,  i,  254). 
In  the  earlier  days  of  his  activity,  Hillel  had  as  his  col- 
league Menachem,  probably  the  same  as  the  Essene  Ma- 
naen  of  Josephus  {A  nt.  xv,  10,  5).  He,  however,  was 
tempted  by  the  growing  power  of  Herod,  and,  with  a 
large  number  (eighty  in  the  Rabbinic  tradition)  of  his 
followers,  entered  the  king's  service  and  abandoned  at 
once  his  calling  as  scribe  and  his  habits  of  devotion. 
They  appeared  publicly  in  the  gorgeous  apparel,  glit- 
tering with  gold,  which  was  inconsistent  with  both 
(Jost,  i,  259).  The  place  thus  vacant  was  soon  filled  by 
Shammai.  The  two  were  held  in  nearly  equal  honor. 
One,  in  Jewbh  language,  was  the  Nasi,  the  other  the 
Ab-beth-din,  of  the  Sanhedrim.  They  did  not  teach, 
however,  as  their  predecessors  had  done,  in  entire  har- 
mony with  each  other.  Within  the  party  of  the  Phar- 
isees, within  the  order  of  the  scribes,  thero  came  for  the 
thrst  time  to  be  two  schools  with  distinctly  opposed  ten- 
dencies— one  vehemently,  rigidly  orthodox,  the  other 
orthodox  also,  but  with  an  orthodoxy  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  modem  politics,  might  be  classed  as  liberal- 
>«onservative.  The  points  on  which  they  differed  were 
almost  innumerable  (oomp.  Geiger,  ut  tup.).  In  most  of 
theoi — questions  as  to  the  causes  and  degrees  of  unclean- 
ness,  as  to  the  law  of  contracts  or  of  wills — we  can  find 
little  or  no  interest.  On  the  former  class  of  subjects 
the  school  of  Shammai  represented  the  extremest  de- 
velopment of  the  Pharisaic  spirit.  Everything  that 
could  possibly  have  been  touched  by  a  heathen  or  an 
unclean  Israelite  became  itself  unclean.  ^  Defilement*' 
was  as  a  contagious  disease  which  it  was  hardly  possible 
to  avoid  even  with  the  careful  scrapulosity  described  in 
Blark  vii,  1^  They  were,  in  like  manner,  rigidly  Sab- 
batarian. It  was  unlawful  to  do  anything  before  the 
Sabbath  which  would  in  any  sense  be  in  operation  dur- 
ing it,  e.  g.  to  put  cloth  into  a  dye-vat,  or  nets  into  the 
sea.  It  was  unlawful  on  the  Sabbath  itself  to  g^ve 
money  to  the  poor,  or  to  teach  children,  or  to  visit  the 
sick.  They  maintained  the  marriage  law  in  its  strict- 
ness, and  held  that  nothing  but  the  adultery  of  the  wife 
could  justify  repudiation  (Jost,  i,  257-269).  We  must 
not  think  of  them,  however,  as  rigid  and  austero  in 
their  lives.  The  religious  world  of  Judaism  presented 
the  inconsistencies  which  it  has  often  presented  since. 
The  "  straitest  sect"  was  also  the  most  secular.  Sham- 
mai himself  was  said  to  be  rich,  luxurious,  self-indulgent* 


Hillel  remained  to  the  day  of  bis  death  as  poor  as  hi  hii 
youth  (Geiger,  loc  cit.).  The  teaching  of  Hillel  showed 
some  capacity  for  wider  thoughts.  His  personal  char- 
acter was  more  lovable  and  attractive.  W^bile  on  the 
one  side  he  taught  from  a  mind  well  stored  with  the 
traditions  of  the  elders,  he  was,  on  the  other,  anything 
but  a  slavish  follower  of  those  traditions.  He  was  the 
first  to  lay  down  principles  for  an  equitable  cmiatructlon 
of  the  law  with  a  dialectic  precision  which  seems  almoet 
to  imply  a  Greek  culture  (Jost,  i,  257).  When  the  let- 
ter of  a  law,  as  e.  g.  that  of  the  year  of  release,  was  no 
longer  suited  to  the  times,  and  was  working,  so  far  as  it 
was  kept  at  all,  only  for  evil,  he  suggested  an  interpre- 
tation which  met  the  difficulty  or  practically  set  it  aside. 
His  teaching  as  to  divorce  was  in  like  manner  an  adap- 
tation to  the  temper  of  the  age.  It  was  lawful  for  a 
man  to  put  away  his  wife  for  any  cause  of  disfavor,  even 
for  so  slight  an  offence  as  that  of  spoiling  his  dinner  by 
her  bad  cooking  (Geiger,  loc,  cU.'),  The  genial  charac- 
ter of  the  man  comes  out  iu  some  of  his  sayings,  which 
remind  us  of  the  tone  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  and 
present  some  faint  approximations  to  a  higher  teaching: 
"  Trust  not  thyself  to  the  day  of  thy  death."  "  Judge 
not  thy  neighbor  till  thou  art  in  his  place."  **  Leave 
nothing  dark  and  obscure,  saying  to  thyself,  I  will  ex- 
plain it  when  I  have  time ;  for  how  knowest  thou  wheth- 
er the  time  will  come?**  (comp.  James  iv,  13-15).  "■  He 
who  gains  a  good  name,  gains  it  for  himself;  but  he  who 
gains  a  knowledge  of  the  law,  gains  everlasting  life" 
(comp.  John  v,  89 ;  A  bothj  ii,  5-8).  In  one  memorable 
rule  we  find  the  nearest  approach  that  had  as  yet  been 
made  to  the  great  commandment  of  the  Gospel :  "  Do 
nothing  to  thy  neighbor  that  thou  wouldest  not  that  he 
should  do  to  thee."  The  contrast  showed  itself  in  the 
conduct  of  the  followers  not  less  than  in  the  teachers 
The  disciples  of  Shammai  were  conspicuous  for  their 
fierceness,  appealed  to  popular  passions,  used  the  sword 
to  decide  their  controversi^.  Out  of  that  school  grew 
the  party  of  the  Zealots,  fierce,  fanatical,  vindictive,  the 
political  bigots  of  Pharisaism  (Jost,  i,  267-269).  Those 
of  Hillel  were,  like  their  master  (comp.  e.  g.  the  advice 
of  Gamaliel,  Acts  v,  84-42),  cautious,  gentle,  tolerant, 
unwilling  to  make  enemies,  content  to  let  things  take 
their  course.  One  school  resisted,  the  other  was  di»* 
posed  to  foster,  the  study  of  Greek  literature.  One 
sought  to  impose  upon  the  proselyte  from  heathenism 
the  full  burden  of  the  law,  the  other  that  he  should 
be  treated  with  some  sympathy  and  indulgence.  See 
Proselttb.  One  subject  of  debate  between  the  schools 
exhibits  the  contrast  as  going  deeper  than  these  ques- 
tions, touching  upon  the  great  problems  of  the  univenek 
"  Was  the  state  of  man  so  full  of  misery  that  it  wonid 
have  been  better  for  him  never  to  have  been?  Or  was 
this  life,  with  all  its  suffering,  still  the  gift  of  God,  to  be 
valued  and  used  as  a  training  for  something  higher  than 
itself?**  The  school  of  Shammai  took,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  darker,  that  of  Hillel  the  brighter  and  the 
wiser,  view  (Jost,  i,  264). 

Outwardly  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  must  have  ap* 
peared  to  men  different  in  many  ways  from  both.  While 
they  repeated  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  he  **  spake  as 
one  having  authority,** "  not  as  the  scribes**  (Matt,  vii, 
29 ;  comp.  the  constantly  recurring  **  I  say  unto  you**). 
While  they  confined  their  teaching  to  the  class  of 
scholars,  he  **had  compassion  on  the  multitudes**  (ix, 
36).  While  they  were  to  be  found  only  in  the  coun- 
cil or  in  their  schools,  he  joumeyed  through  the  cities 
and  villages  (iv,  28 ;  ix,  85 ;  etc).  While  they  spoke  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  vaguely,  as  a  thing  far  off,  be  pro- 
claimed that  it  had  already  come  nigh  to  men  (iv,  17). 
But,  in  most  of  the  points  at  issue  between  the  two  par- 
ties, he  must  have  appeared  in  direct  antagonism  to  the 
school  of  Shammai,  in  sympathy  with  that  of  HilleL  In 
the  questions  that  gathered  round  the  law  of  the  Sab- 
bath (xii,  1-14;  2  John  v,  1-16;  etc)  and  the  idea  of  pun- 
ty  (Matt.  XV,  1-11,  and  its  parallels),  this  was  obvioudy 
the  case.   Even  in  the  controveny  about  divorce,  whilii 
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hiA  chief  work  was  to  aaseit  the  tmth,  which  £be  dispn- 
tants  on  both  aides  were  kwing  sight  of,  he  recognised,  it 
most  be  remembered,  the  rule  of  Hillel  as  being  a  true 
interpretation  of  the  law  (six,  8).  When  he  summed 
op  the  great  commandment  in  which  the  law  and  the 
prophets  were  fulfilled,  he  reproduced  and  ennobled  the 
precept  which  had  been  given  by  that  teacher  to  his 
disciples  (vii,  12;  xxii,  34-40).  So  far,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  the  temper  of  the  Hillel  school  was  one  of  mere 
sdaptation  to  the  feeling  of  the  people,  cleaving  to  tra- 
dition, wanting  in  the  intuition  of  a  higher  life,  the 
teaching  of  Christ  must  have  been  felt  as  unsparingly 
condemning  it. 

A.  It  adds  to  the  interest  of  this  inquiry  to  remember 
that  Hillel  himself  lived,  according  to  the  tradition  of 
the  rabbins,  to  the  great  age  of  120,  and  may  therefore 
have  been  present  among  the  doctors  of  Luke  ii,  46,  and 
that  Gamaliel,  his  grandson  and  substantially  his  suc- 
onsor,  was  at  the  head  of  this  school  during  the  whole 
of  the  ministry  of  Christ,  as  well  as  in  the  early  portion 
of  the  histoiry  of  the  Acts.  We  are  thus  able  to  explain 
the  fact  which  so  many  passages  in  the  gospels  lead  us 
to  infer — the  existence  all  along  of  a  party  among  the 
scribes  themselves  more  or  less  disposed  to  realise 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  a  teacher  (John  iii,  1 ;  Bfark  x,  17), 
not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God  (xii,  34),  advocates  of 
a  policy  of  toleration  (John  vii,  51),  but,  on  the  other 
hsjid,  timid  and  time-serving,  unable  to  confess  even 
their  half- belief  (xii,  42),  afraid  to  take  their  stand 
against  the  strange  alliance  of  extremes  which  brought 
together  the  Sadducsean  section  of  the  priesthood  and 
the  ultra-Pharisaic  followers  of  SharamaL  When  the 
last  great  crisis  came,  they  apparently  contented  them- 
selves with  a  policy  of  absence  (Luke  xxiii,  50, 51),  pos- 
sibly were  not  even  summoned,  and  thus  the  council 
which  condemned  our  Lord  was  a  packed  meeting  of  the 
confederate  parties,  not  a  formally  constituted  Sanhe- 
drim. All  its  proceedings,  the  hasty  investigation,  the 
immediate  sentence,  were  vitiated  by  irregularity  (Jost, 
i,  407^409).  Afterwards,  when  the  fear  of  violence  was 
once  over,  and  popular  feeling  had  turned,  we  find  Ga- 
maliel stunmoning  courage  to  maintain  openly  the  pol- 
icy of  a  tolerant  expectation  (Acts  v,  34). 

5.  Educatiou  and  Life, — (1.)  The  special  training  for 
a  scribe's  office  began,  probably,  about  the  age  of  thir- 
teen. According  to  the  Pirke  Aboth  (v,  24),  the  child 
began  to  read  the  Mikra  at  five  and  the  Mishna  at  ten. 
Three  years  later  every  Israelite  became  a  child  of  the 
law  (Bar'Miisvah)t  and  was  bound  to  study  and  obey 
it.  The  great  mass  of  men  rested  in  the  scanty  teach- 
ing of  tbeir  synagogues,  in  knowing  and  repeating  their 
Tephillim,  the  texts  inscribed  on  tbeir  phylacteries.  For 
the  boy  who  was  destined  by  his  parents,  or  who  devoted 
himself,  to  the  calling  of  a  scribe,  something  more  was 
required.  He  made  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  and  applied 
hr  admission  to  the  school  of  some  famous  rabbL  If  he 
were  poor,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  synagogue  of  his  town 
or  village  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  his  fees,  and  in 
part  also  for  his  maintenance.  His  power  to  learn  was 
t^ed  by  an  examination  on  entrance.  If  he  passed  it, 
he  became  a  "  chosen  one"  (lins,  comp.  John  xv,  16), 
and  entered  on  his  work  as  a  disciple  (Carpzov,  App, 
Crii.  i,  7).  The  master  and  bis  scholars  met^  the  former 
sitting  on  a  high  chair,  the  elder  pupils  (D'^^'^cbn)  on 
a  lower  bench,  the  younger  (D^3I9p)  on  the  ground, 
both  literally  "  at  his  feet."  The  dass-room  might  be 
the  chamber  of  the  Temple  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  or 
the  private  school  of  the  rabbi  In  addition  to  the  rab- 
bi, or  head  roaster,  there  were  assistant  teachers,  and 
one  intNpreter,  or  crier,  whose  function  it  was  to  pro- 
claim akmd  to  the  whole  school  what  the  rabbi  had 
spoken  in  a  whisper  (comp.  Matt,  x,  27).  The  education 
was  chiefly  catechetical,  the  pupil  submitting  cases  and 
asking  questions,  the  teacher  examining  the  pupil  (Luke 
ii).  The  questions  might  be  ethical, "  What  was  the 
great  commandment  of  all?    What  must  a  man  do  to 


inherit  eternal  life?"  or  casuistic,  **  What  might  a  man 
do  or  leave  undone  on  the  Sabbath?"  or  ceremonial, 
"  What  did  or  did  not  render  him  unclean?"  We  are 
left  to  wonder  what  were  the  qnestions  and  answers  of 
the  schoolroom  of  Luke  ii,  46 ;  but  those  proposed  to 
our  Lord  by  his  own  disciples,  or  by  the  scribes,  as  tests 
of  his  proficiency,  may  fairly  be  taken  as  types  of  what 
was  commonly  discussed.  The  Apocryphal  gospels,  as 
usual,  mock  our  curiosity  with  the  most  irritating  pue- 
rilities. (Comp.  EvangeL  Infant,  c  45,  in  Tischendorf, 
Codex  Apoc,  N,  71).  In  due  time  the  pupil  passed  on 
to  the  laws  of  property,  of  contracts,  and  of  evidence. 
So  far  he  was  within  the  circle  of  the  Halachah,  the 
simple  exposition  of  the  traditional  *^  words  of  the 
scribes."  He  might  remain  content  with  this,  or  might 
pass  on  to  the  higher  knowledge  of  the  Beth-ham-Mid- 
rash,  with  its  inexhaustible  stores  of  mystical  interpre- 
tation. In  both  cases,  pre-eminently  in  the  latter,  par« 
ables  entered  largely  mto  the  method  of  instruction. 
The  teacher  uttered  the  similitude,  and  left  it  to  his 
hearers  to  interpret  for  themselves.  See  Parable. 
That  the  relation  between  the  two  was  often  one  of 
genial  and  kindly  feeling  we  may  infer  from  the  saying 
of  one  famous  scribe,  "  I  have  learned  much  from  the 
rabbins  my  teachers,  I  have  learned  more  from  the  rab- 
bins my  colleagues,  I  have  learned  most  of  all  from  my 
disciples"  (Carpzov,  App,  Crii,  i,  7). 

(2.)  After  a  sufficient  period  of  training,  probably  at 
the  age  of  thirty,  the  probationer  was  solemnly  admitted 
to  his  office.  The  presiding  rabbi  pronounced  the  for- 
mula, "I  admit  thee,  and  thou  art  admitted  to  the  chair 
of  the  scribe,"  solemnly  ordained  him  by  the  imposition 
of  hands  (the  hS'<^0  =  x^cf>o5E(ria),  and  gave  to  him, 
as  the  symbol  of  his  work,  tablets  on  which  he  was  to 
note  down  the  sayings  of  the  wise,  and  the  "  key  of 
knowledge"  (comp.  Luke  xi,  52),  with  which  he  was  to 
open  or  to  shut  the  treasures  of  divine  wisdom.  So  ad- 
mitted, he  took  his  place  as  a  Chaber^  or  member  of  the 
fraternity,  was  no  longer  dypafifiaToc  xai  Uuirrrig  (Acts 
iv,  13),  was  separated  entirely  from  the  multitude,  the 
brute  herd  that  knew  not  the  law,  the  "  cursed"  "  people 
of  the  earth"  (John  vii,  15,  49).  (For  all  the  deUils  in 
the  above  section,  and  many  others,  comp.  the  elaborate 
treatises  by  Ursinus,  Antiqq,  fleb,^  and  Heubner,  DeAcc^ 
demiis  I/ebrtBontm,  in  Ugolini  Thesaur,  ch.  xxi.) 

(3.)  There  still  remained  for  the  disciple  after  his  ad- 
mission the  choice  of  a  variety  of  functions,  the  chances 
of  failure  and  success.  He  might  give  himself  to  any 
one  of  the  branches  of  study,  or  combine  two  or  more  of 
them.  He  might  rise  to  high  places,  become  a  doctor 
of  the  law,  an  arbitrator  in  family  litigations  (Luke  xii, 
14),  the  head  of  a  school,  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim. 
He  might  have  to  content  himself  with  the  humbler 
work  of  a  transcriber,  copying  the  law  and  the  prophets 
for  the  use  of  synagogues,  or  Tephillim  for  that  of  the 
devout  (Otho,  Lex,  Rabbku  s.  v.  ^^  Phylacteria"),  or  a 
notary  writing  out  contracts  of  sale,  covenants  of  e»- 
pousds,  bills  of  repudiation.  The  position  of  the  more 
fortunate  was,  of  course,  attractive  enough.  Theoreti- 
cally, indeed,  the  office  of  the  scribe  was  not  to  be  a 
source  of  wealth.  It  is  doubtful  how  far  the  fees  paid 
by  the  pupils  were  appropriated  by  the  teacher  (Bux- 
torf,  Synag,  Judaic  c.  46).  The  great  Hillel  worked  as 
a  day-laborer.  Paul's  work  as  a  tentmaker,  our  Lord's 
work  as  a  carpenter,  were  quite  compatible  with  the 
popular  conception  of  the  roost  honored  rabbi.  The  in- 
direct payments  were,  however,  considerable  enough. 
Scholars  brought  gifts.  Rich  and  devout  widows  main- 
tained a  rabbi  as  an  act  of  piety,  often  to  the  injur>'  of 
their  own  kindred  (Matt,  xxiii,  14).  Each  act  of  the 
notary's  office,  or  the  arbitration  of  the  jurist,  would  be 
attended  by  an  honorarium. 

(4.)  In  regard  to  social  position,  there  was  a  lilce  con- 
tradiction between  theory  and  practice.  The  older 
scribes  had  had  no  titles  [see  Rabbi]  ;  Shemaja,  as  we 
have  seen,  warned  his  disciples  against  them.    In  our 
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LoFd*«  time  the  passion  for  distinction  was  insatiable. 
The  ascendiug  scale  of  Rab,  Rabbi,  Rabban  (we  are  re- 
minded of  our  own  Reverend,  Very  Reverend,  Right 
Reverend),  presented  so  many  steps  on  the  ladder  of 
ambition  (Serupius,  De  Tit,  Rabbi,  in  Ugolino,  cb.  xxii). 
Other  forms  of  worldliness  were  not  far  off.  The  later 
Rabbinic  saying  that "  the  disciples  of  the  wise  have  a 
right  to  a  goodly  house,  a  fair  wife,  and  a  soft  couch** 
reflected  probably  the  luxury  of  an  earlier  time  (Ursini 
A  ntiqq,  /y«6.  c  6,  u/  tup.).  The  salutations  in  the  mar- 
ket-place (Matt  xxiii,  7),  the  reverential  kiss  offered  by 
the  scholars  to  their  master,  or  by  rabbins  to  each  other, 
the  greeting  of  Abba,  father  (ver.  9,  and  Lightfoot,  Hor, 
Ifeb,  ad  loc.),  the  long  aroXai,  as  contrasted  with  the 
simple  x^TtJv  and  Ifianov  of  our  Lord  and  his  disciples, 
with  the  broad  blue  zizith  or  fringe  (the  KpatrmSov  of 
Matt,  xxiii,  5),  the  Tephillim  of  ostentatious  size — all 
these  go  to  make  up  the  picture  of  a  scribe's  life.  Draw- 
ing to  themselves,  as  they  did,  nearly  all  the  energy 
and  thought  of  Judaism,  the  dose  hereditary  caste  of 
the  priesthood  was  powerless  to  compete  with  them. 
Unless  the  priest  became  a  scribe  also,  he  remained  in 
obscurity.  The  order,  as  such,  became  contemptible 
and  base.  For  the  scribes  there  were  the  best  places  at 
feasts,  the  chief  seats  in  synagogues  (ver.  6;  Luke 
xiv,  7). 

(h.)  The  character  of  the  order  in  this  period  was 
marked,  under  these  influences,  by  a  deep,  incurable 
h%i)ocri8y,  all  the  more  perilous  because,  in  most  cases, 
it  was  unconscious.  We  must  not  infer  from  this  that 
all  were  alike  tainted,  or  that  the  work  which  they  had 
done,  and  the  worth  of  their  office,  were  not  recognised 
by  Him  who  rebuked  them  for  their  evil.  Some  there 
were  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  taking  their 
place  side  b}'  side  with  prophets  and  wise  men  among 
the  instruments  by  which  the  wisdom  of  God  was  teach- 
ing men  (Matt,  xxiii,  84).  The  name  was  still  honora- 
ble. The  apostles  themselves  were  to  be  scribes  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  (xiii,  52).  The  Lord  himself  did  not 
refuse  the  salutations  which  hailed  him  as  a  rabbu  In 
**  Zcnas  the  lawyer"  (vofUKo^,  Tit.  iii,  13)  and  ApoUos 
^mighty  in  the  Scriptures,"  sent  apparently  for  the 
special  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  fidx<'u  vofwcai  which 
prevailed  at  Crete  (Tit.  iii,  9),  we  may  recognise  the 
work  which  members  of  the  order  were  capable  of  doing 
for  the  edifying  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

IIL  The  Amobaim,  or  Later  Doctors  of  the  Law,—\, 
Name  and  Date, — The  name  A  moraim  (a^Xni^X,  sing. 
R*")Ta5t,  from  HTSX,  to  gay,  to  hold  forth,  to  erpound)^ 
like  the  appellation  Tanaim,  is  Aramaic ;  it  literally  de- 
notes recorders,  expositors,  and  was  given,  after  the  re- 
daction of  the  Mishna,  to  those  ^wise  men"  and  "doc- 
tors of  the  law"  who  alone  constituted  the  authorized 
recorders  and  expositors  of  the  received  Halachah.  The 
period  of  the  Amoraim  begins  with  the  immediate  dis- 
ciples of  R.  Jehudah  the  Holy  (A.D.  220),  and  termi- 
nates with  the  completion  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
(cir.  A.D.  500),  embracing  nearly  270  years. 

2.  The  Work  of  the  Amoraim, — As  the  title  implies, 
these  Amoraim  had  to  examine,  decide,  and  expound  { 
the  import  of  the  Mishna  for  general  practice.  AfYer 
the  redaction  of  the  Mishna  by  Jehudah  the  Holy  (A.D. 
163-198),  this  corpus  juris  became  the  canonical  code, 
and  constituted  the  source  of  study  and  the  rule  of  prac- 
tice, both  in  Babylon,  whither  it  was  imported  imme- 
diately after  ita  appearance  by  the  celebrated  Bab 
(q.  v.),  and  in  Palestine.  These  commentaries  and  dis- 
cussions on  the  Mishna  in  the  two  countries  arc  embod- 
ied in  the  two  Talmuds,  or  more  properly  Gemaras, 
which  are  named  after  them — viz.  Jerusalem  and  Baby- 
lon. The  Jerusalem  Talmud  was  made  up  in  Tiberias 
about  A.D.  400,  because  the  Christian  government  took 
away  from  the  doctors  of  the  law  the  right  of  ordina- 
tion, thus  causing  the  extinction  of  the  patriarchate  and 
the  declension  of  the  Palestinian  school;  while  the  Bab- 
ylonian Talmud  was  not  closed  finally  till  the  period 


of  the  Saboralm,  as  the  schools  were  still  gready  flour- 
ishing in  Babylon  imder  the  preaidencyof  i?eaA  3ietkS^ 
ta  (Hna^n«  0*^*^),  or  heads  of  schools,  and  the  Beth' 
Galutha  (itniba  n't*)),  or  the  priMces  of  the  exiles,  as 
they  were  called.  See  Midrash  ;  Talmud.  For  the 
distinguished  doctors  of  the  law  who  occopied  the  pa- 
triarchate, and  were  the  presidents  and  rice-preaidents 
of  colleges  daring  this  period,  we  must  refer  to  the  ar- 
ticle Schools,  Jewish,  where  they  are  ennmerated  in 
chronological  order. 

IV.  The  Saboraim,  or  the  Teachers  of  the  Law  after 
the  Conclusion  of  the  Talmud,— \,  Name  and  Date,— 
The  appellation  Saboraim  (C*^X'^*)3D,  from  the  Aramaic 
"12D,  to  think,  to  discern,  to  judge)  properly  signifies  de- 
cisores,  and  was  given  to  those  doctors  of  the  law  who 
determined  the  law  (n^bn)  from  a  careful  examination 

of  all  the  pros'  and  cons  (M*^1D)  urged  by  the  Amoraim 
in  their  controversies  on  divine,  legal,  and  ritual  ques- 
tions contained  in  the  Talmud.  Hence  the  remark  of 
Sherira  Gaon  (A.D.  968-998), "  Though  no  independent 
legislation  existed  after  the  cessation  of  the  Amoraim, 
yet  there  continued  expoution  and  weighing  of  the 
transmitted  and  prevalent  opinions;  and  it  is  from  this 
weighing  of  opinions  that  the  doctors  derive  their  name, 
Saboraim"  (Grfttz,  v,  426).  The  period  of  the  Saboraim 
extends  from  about  A.D.  500  to  A.D.  657.  Tbis  period, 
however,  is  divisible  into  two  parts,  and  it  is  only  the 
first  part— L  e.  from  the  death  of  Rabina,  A.D.  500,  to 
the  death  of  R.  Giza  and  R.  Simuna,  A.D.  550--which 
can  properly  be  denominated  the  real  Saboraim  epoch ; 
while  the  second  part,  which  consists  of  the  interval  be- 
tween the  real  Saboraim  and  the  rise  of  the  Gaonim, 
from  A.D.  550  to  657,  has  no  proper  designation,  bocaose 
the  doctors  who  lived  at  this  time  and  the  work  which 
they  did  are  alike  unimportant  and  desultory. 

2.  The  Work  of  the  Saboraim,— VnWke  their  prede- 
cessors the  Tanaim  and  Amoraim,  and  their  auoccssore 
the  Gaonim,  these  doctors  of  the  law  neither  formed  a 
succession  of  teachers  nor  were  they  engaged  in  any 
new  work.  They  were  a  circle  of  literati  and  teacher?, 
who  supplemented  and  completed  the  work  of  the  Amo- 
raim. They  explained  all  doubtful  questions  in  the 
Talmud,  made  new  additions  to  it  both  from  oral  tradi- 
tions and  MS.  notes,  inserted  into  it  all  the  anecdotes 
which  were  current  in  the  different  schools,  cloeod  it, 
and  wrote  it  down  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  hare 
it.  Hence  their  work  had  nothing  to  do  with  theories, 
but  was  pre-eminently  practical.  The  chief  men  among 
these  Saboraim  which  have  come  down  to  us  by  name 
are  R.  Giza,  the  president  of  the  college  at  Sora,  and  R 
Simuna,  the  president  of  the  college  at  Pumbaditha  and 
Rabat  of  Rob.  Their  disciples  and  successors  who  be- 
long to  this  period  are  unknown  (Griitz,  v,  15  sq.; 
422  sq.). 

V.  The  Gaoxim,  or  the  Last  Doctors  of  the  Law  m  the 
Chain  of  Rabbinic  Succession, — 1.  Xame  and  Date, — 
It  is  now  difficult  to  ascertain  the  etymology  of  G€Um 
Ci'lH^),  the  title  of  the  chief  doctors  of  the  law  who  suc- 
ceeded the  Saboraim.    One  thing,  however,  is  certain — 
namely,  that  it  is  not  Hebrew,  since  both  in  the  Bible 
and  in  the  Talmud  this  word  signifies  pride,  havghtimett, 
while  here  it  is  an  honorable  appellation  given  exclu- 
sively to  the  presidents  of  the  two  distinguished  col- 
leges at  Sora  and  Pumbaditha.  Now,  the  period  in  which 
it  originated  may  throw  some  light  on  the  etymology 
of  this  title.    GrUtz  (v,  189, 477)  has  shown  that  tbis 
title  obtained  A.D.  cir.  658.    When  Ali,  the  son-in-law 
and  vizier  of  Mohammed,  was  elected  caliph  (655)^  and 
the  Islamites  were  divided  into  two  parties,  one  for  and 
the  other  against  him,  both  the  Babylonian  Jews  and 
the  Nestorian  Christians  decided  in  his  favor  and  rea- 
dered  him  great  assistance.    Maremesywho  supported 
All's  commander-in-chief  in  the  siege  of  Mosul,  was 
nominated  CathoUcoSy  while  R.  Isaac,  the  president  of 
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the  o(dkge  at  Sora,  who  at  the  head  of  several  thousand 
Jews  aided  All  in  the  capture  of  Firuz-Shabur  (May, 
€57),  was  rewarded  with  tl^  title  Gaon  (excellence).  Ac- 
eonlingly  the  title  'pfiU  is  either  of  Arabic  or  Persian 
origin,  and  property  belonged  to  the  presidents  of  the 
Sora  college,  who  alone  bore  the  appellation  at  the  be- 
ginning. The  president  of  the  subordinate  sister  col- 
lege at  Pumbaditha  was  called  the  head  of  the  college 
(Heb.  na^a-*  OXi,  Aramaic  XnS'^nia  wn)  by  the 
Babylonians;  and  the  appellation  Gaon,  whereby  they 
were  sometimes  styled,  obtained  at  first  among  the  non- 
Babylonian  Jews,  who  were  not  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  dignities  of  the  respective  colleges  in  Babylon. 
It  was  only  after  917,  when  Pumbaditha  became  of  equal 
importance  with  Sora,  and  especiaUy  after  94^1038, 
when  Sora,  after  the  death  of  Saadia,  began  to  decay 
altogether,  and  Pumbaditha  continued  alone  to  be  the 
college  of  the  doctors  of  the  law,  that  the  presidents  of 
its  college,  like  those  of  Sora,  were  described  by  the 
title  Gaon.  The  period  of  the  Gaontm  extends  from 
AD.  657  to  1034  in  Sora,  and  from  G57  to  1038  in  Pum- 
baditha, during  which  time  the  former  c<dlege  had  no 
less  than  thirty -five  presidents  and  the  latter  forty- 
three.    See  Pumbaditha;  Sora. 

2.  As  to  the  orgamzation  of  these  colleges,  the  presi- 
dent of  each  school  sat  in  frmit ;  next  to  him  in  rank  was 
\.\k^  tuperior  judge  (Heb.  Y^  f^"^^  25t;  Aramaic  W""*! 
KSa*?),  who  discharged  the  judicial  functions,  and  was 
presumptive  sacoeasor  to  the  Gaonate.  Then  came  the 
ten  who  constituted  the  more  limited  s}'nod,  seven  of 
whom  were  at  the  head  of  the  assembled  students 
(r'ibD  '^tDX"^),  and  three  associates  (D'^'^an) ;  these  sat 
with  their  faces  towards  the  president  Then  came  the 
college  of  one  hundred  members,  subdivided  into  two  un- 
even bodies — the  one  consbting  of  seventy  members  and 
representing  the  Great  Sanhedrim  (q.  v.),  the  other  con- 
sisting of  thirty  members  and  representing  the  Smaller 
Sanhedrim.  Of  these  hundred,  the  seventy  only  were 
ordained ;  they  bore  the  title  of  teachers  (C^tlbx,  ma^ 
gietn),  or  the  ordained  eagee  (Q''3")130n  '^OSn),  and 
were  capable  of  advancing  to  the  highest  office,  while 
the  other  thirty  were  simply  candidates  ("^tai^p  "^33), 
and  do-  not  seem  to  have  been  legally  entitled  to  a  seat 
or  voice.  The  seventy  sat  in  seven  rows,  each  consist- 
ing of  ten,  and  being  under  one  of  the  seven  heads  of 
the  college.  They  transmitted  their  membership  to 
their  sons. 

3.  The  Work  and  Authority  of  these  CoUegcM^—ln  Uter 
times  these  colleges  assembled  together  for  two  months 
in  the  year — viz.  in  Adar  (= March)  and  £lul  (= Sep- 
tember). In  these  sittings  the  members  explained  dif- 
ficult pointa  in  the  Talmud,  discussed  and  answered  all 
the  l^al  and  ritual  questions  which  were  sent  in  dur- 
ing the  vacation  from  the  different  Jewish  communities 
abroad,  and  enacted  new  laws  for  the  guidance  and  reg- 
Blation  of  the  dispersed  congregations,  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  ever -shifting  circum- 
itanoes  of  the  nation  and  the  sundry  localities.  Each 
member  of  the  college  took  part  in  the  discussions ;  the 
president  summed  up  the  various  opinions,  decided  the 
question,  and  ordered  the  secretary  to  write  down  the 
decision.  All  the  decisions  which  were  passed  through 
the  session  were  read  over  again  by  the  president  before 
the  assembly  was  dissolved,  were  signed  in  the  name 
of  the  college,  sealed  with  the  college  seal,  and  forward- 
ed by  special  messengers  to  the  respective  communities, 
who,  in  return,  sent  gifts  to  the  college,  which  const i- 
tated  the  extraordinary  revenue  of  these  schools  fur 
tnrining  the  doctors  of  the  law.  Their  ordinary  income 
was  derived  from  regular  taxes  which  the  college  fixed 
for  theee  cmnmnnities  which  were  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion. Thus  the  jurisdiction  of  Sora  extended  over  the 
tooth  cf  Irak,  with  the  two  important  cities  Wasit  and 
Basso,  to  Ophir.  (= India),  and  its  annual  income,  even 


when  it  began  to  decline,  amounted  to  1^00  ducatsi 
while  that  of  Pumbaditha  extended  over  the  north  of 
Irak  up  to  Khorassan.  The  president,  with  the  superior 
judge  and  the  seven  heads  of  the  college,  appointed 
judges  for  each  district,  and  gave  them  regular  diplo* 
mcu.  As  these  judges,  or  dayamm  (D'^3'^^),  had  not  only 
to  decide  civil  questions,  but  also  to  settle  religious  mat- 
ters ;  they  were  also  the  rabbins  of  the  respective  com- 
munities, and  selected  for  themselves,  in  each  place,  two 
learned  members  of  the  congregation,  who  were  styled 
elders  (D^Spt),  and  with  them  constituted  the  judicial 
and  rabbinate  college.  This  local  college  had  to  issue 
all  the  legal  instruments — such  as  marriage  contracts, 
letters  of  divorce,  bills  of  exchange,  business  contracts, 
receipts,  etc  Though  each  of  the  two  imperial  colleges 
had  the  power  of  governing  itself  and  of  managing  its 
own  affairs  and  dependencies,  yet  the  College  of  Sora 
was,  at  first,  over  that  of  Pumbaditha,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  facts:  (1.)  In  the  absence  of  the 
prince  of  the  exiles,  the  gaon  of  Sora  was  regent,  and 
called  in  the  taxes  from  all  the  Jewish  communities. 
(2.)  The  College  of  Sora  got  two  shares  of  the  taxes, 
while  Pumbaditha  only  got  one  share.  (8.)  The  presi- 
dent of  Sora  took  precedence  of  the  president  of  Pumba- 
ditha, even  though  the  former  happened  to  be  a  young 
man  and  the  latter  an  old  man.  In  later  times,  how- 
ever, the  College  of  Pumbaditha  rose  to  the  dignity  of 
Sora,  and  eventually  eclipsed  it.  These  seats  of  learn- 
ing, in  which  were  trained  the  doctors  of  the  law— the 
succeffiors  of  the  ancient  scribes — and  which  represent- 
ed the  unbroken  chain  of  tradition  and  ordination,  were 
extinguished  in  the  middle  of  the  11th  century. 

VI.  Literature. — Krochmal,  More  Neboche  Ila'Seman 
(Lemberg,  1851),  p.  161,  etc ;  Frankel,  Monatsschrifijur 
Geschichte  und  Wissenschqfl  des  Judenihums  (Dessau, 
1852),  i,  203  sq., 403  sq. ;  Steinschneider,  Jewish  Litaa- 
ture  (Lond.  1857),  p.  9,  etc;  Catalogus  Libr,  Hebr.  in 
Bibliotheca  Bodleiana,  p.  2615,  etc;  Grilte,  in  Frankel's 
Monatsschiift  (Leips.  1857),  vii,  336  sq.,  881  sq.;  Ge- 
schichte der  Juden,  vols,  iv  and  v ;  Frankel,  Ilodegetica 
in  Mischnam  (Ups.  1859) ;  and  the  Latin  monographs 
of  Syrbius  (Vitemb.  1670),  Georgius  (ibid.  1734),  and 
Ilect  (Francof.  1737);  also  Pick,  The  Scribes  in  the 
Time  of  Christ  (m  the  Lutheran  Quarterly^  1878,  p. 
249  sq.). 

Soxip,  an  old  Saxon  name  for  satchel  (Bible  Educa-- 
tor,  iv,  209),  is  used  in  the  A  Y.  as  a  rendering  of  the 
Heb.  asipi^yattii<  (from  Ijpb,  to  collect;  Sept.  <rv\\o- 
YTj)f  in  1  Sam.  xvii,  40,  where  it  appears  as  a  synonym 
for  D'^sHh  '^53  (t6  Kadiov  rb  voifiivucov),  the  bag  in 
which  the  shepherds  of  Palestine  carried  their  food  or 
other  necessaries.  In  Symmachus  and  the  Yulg./>er<f, 
and  in  the  marginal  reading  of  A  Y.  **  scrip,''  appear  in 
2  Kings  iv,  42  for  the  ybp^,  tsikldti,  which  in  the  text 
of  the  A.  Y.  is  translated  husk  (comp.  Gesen.  s.  v.).  The 
irfjpa  of  the  New  Test,  appears  in  our  Lord's  command 
to  his  disciples  as  distinguished  from  the  Zwvtj  (Matt. 
X,  10;  Mark  vi,  8)  and  the  f^aXkdvriov  (Luke  x,  4; 
xxii,  85, 36),  and  its  nature  and  use  are  sufHciently  de- 
fined by  the  lexicographers.  The  English  word  has  a 
meaning  precisely  equivalent  to  that  of  the  Greek. 
Connected,  as  it  probably*  is,  with  sa-ape,  scrap,  the  scrip 
was  used  for  articles  of  food.  It  belonged  especially  to 
shepherds  (A  s  You  Like  It,  act  iii,  sc  2).  It  was  made 
of  leather  (Milton,  Comus,  626).  The  later  sense  of 
scrip  as  a  written  certificate  is,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
of  different  origin  or  meaning;  the  word,  on  its  first  use 
in  English,  was  written  script  (Chaucer).  The  scrip  of 
the  ancient  peasants  was  of  leather,  used  especially  to 
carrj'  their  food  on  a  journey  (17  ^jjr^  rwv  aprutv,  Suid. ; 
i'fpua  rt  apropopov,  Ammon.),  and  slung  over  their 
shoulders.  In  the  Talmudic  writers  the  word  b'^iO^n 
is  used  as  denoting  the  same  thing,  and  is  named  as 
part  of  the  equipment  both  of  shepherds  in  their  com-* 
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mon  life  and  of  proselytes  coming  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem  (Lightfoot,  Uor,  IJeb,  on  Matt,  x,  10).  The 
(itfi^,  on  the  other  band,  was  the  loose  girdle,  in  the 
folds  of  which  monej  was  often  kept  for  the  sake  of 
safety  [see  Girdle]  ;  the  paXXavriov  (sacculuSf  Vulg.), 
was  the  smaller  bag  used  exclusively  for  money  (Lul^ 
xii,  33).  See  Bag.  Lightfoot,  on  the  authority  of  rabbi 
Nathan,  describes  the  scrip  as  **a  kind  of  vesture,  which 
was  a  little  upper  garment  in  which  were  many  places 
sewed,  where  they  put  anything  they  met  with  that 
they  had  occasion  to  use ;  so  that  this  was  a  kind  of 
apron  with  divers  purses  or  pockets  made  in  it,  in  which 
the  Jews  put  their  necessaries  as  we  do  in  our  pockets, 
which  apron  they  could  readily  put  off  or  on,  wear  or  lay 
aside,  as  they  saw  occasion.  As  in  such  an  apron  they 
had  their  pocketii,  so  in  the  scarf  or  girdle  wherewithal 
they  girded  their  undercoats  they  had  their  purses. 
Their  girdles  were  ordinarily  of  linen,  and  in  them  they 
kept  their  money  when  they  travelled  or  went  from 
home  on  their  business**  {Temple  Service,  ix,  121).  See 
PuRSK.  Notwithstanding  the  great  hospitality  of  the 
Orientals,  travellers  cannot  always  calculate  upon  ob- 
taining a  supply  of  food  in  their  cottages,  for  most  of 
the  peasants  are  so  poor  that  they  can  rarely  afford  to 
keep  more  provinions  than  will  meet  the  immediate 
wants  of  their  famili^.  Pedestrian  travellers  and  shep- 
herds are  therefore  accustomed  to  take  with  them  a 
satchel,  or  wallet,  in  which  they  carry  some  dry  food 
and  other  little  articles  likely  to  be  useful  on  a  journey. 
It  was  in  such  a  bag  that  David  carried  the  pebble  with 
which  he  smote  the  boasting  champion  of  the  Philis- 
tines (1  Sam.  xvii,  40).  When  Christ  sent  forth  his 
apostles,  he  forbade  them  to  provide  themselves  with 
these  satchels;  and  nothing  can  more  forcibly  show 
the  completeness  of  their  dependence  on  Divine  Provi- 
dence, while  executing  their  mission,  than  their  neg- 
lecting to  supply  themselves  with  what  all  other  travel- 
lers would  have  regarded  as  an  indispensable  requisite 
(Matt.  X,  10 ;  Mark  vi,  8 ;  Luke  ix,  3 ;  comp.  Luke  xxii, 
86, 36).  They  were  to  appear  in  every  town  or  village 
as  men  unlike  all  other  travellers,  freely  doing  without 
that  which  others  looked  on  as  essentiaL  The  fresh 
rule  given  in  Luke  xxii,  85,  36,  perhaps,  also,  the  facts 
that  Judas  was  the  bearer  of  the  bag  (yXutcaoKOfioVt 
John  xii,  6),  and  that  when  the  disciples  were  without 
bread  they  were  ashamed  of  their  forgetfulness  (l^Iark 
viii,  14-16),  show  that  the  command  was  not  intended 
to  be  permanent.  The  scrip  is  often  made  of  haircloth, 
and  is  of  various  forms.  In  Palestine,  however,  it  is 
usually  made«of  leather  (Porter,  Damascus^  ii,  109).  In 
the  south  of  Spain,  where  many  of  the  usages  introduced 
by  the  Mohammedan  conquerors  are  stiU  retained,  the 
scrip  is  usually  of  goat- skin,  and  is  generally  carried 
over  the  shoulder.    The  purse,  which  some  inaccurate 

commentators  have  con- 
founded with  the  scrip, 
was  always  suspended 
from  the  girdle.  A  kind 
of  sanctity  is  attributed 
to  the  scrip  by  some  of 
the  Eastern  Jews,  as  it 
preserves  their  food  from 
being  polluted  by  being 
brought  intocontact  with 
those  whom  they  are 
taught  to  regard  as  un- 
clean or  profane  (see  Hackett,  Illustrations  of  Scripture, 
p.  97).  Thomson  found  the  farmers,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  carrying  wallets  made  of  the 
skins  of  kids  stripped  off  whole  and  roughly  tanned ; 
and  he  supposes  these  to  be  the  scrip  of  the  Bible 
{lAjmd  and  Book^  i,  532  sq.). 

Scriptoria,  the  desks  of  religious  houses  at  which 
the  monks  wrote  in  the  scriptorium. 

Ck^riptorium.   In  the  Middle  Ages,  when  learning 
was  neglected  elsewhere,  such  literature  as  there  was 
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found  a  refuge  in  monasteries.  In  every  great  abbey 
there  was  an  apartment  called  acrtplorMrin,  or  dommt 
cmtiquariiy  where  writers  were  constantly  employed  in 
copying  psalters,  missals.  Church  music,  and  such  otbcf 
works  as  they  could  obtain.  The  monks  in  these  writ- 
ing-rooms were  enjoined  to  punue  their  occupati<Mis  in 
silence,  and  cautiously  to  avoid  mistakes  in  grammar, 
spelling,  or  pointing.  In  some  cases  authors  prefixed  to 
their  works  a  solemn  adjuration  to  the  transcribers  to 
copy  them  correctly.  When  a  number  of  copies  of  the 
same  work  was  to  be  made,  it  was  usual  to  employ  sev- 
eral persons  at  the  same  time  in  writing;  each  person, 
except  the  writer  of  the  first  skin,  began  where  his  fel- 
low was  to  leave  off.  Sometimes  they  wrote  after  an- 
other person,  called  the  dictator,  who  held  the  original 
and  dictated ;  hence  the  errors  in  orthography  in  many 
ancient  MSS.  These  scriptoria  were  ordinarily  so  ar- 
ranged that  benches  were  placed  one  behind  another 
for  the  copyists,  so  that,  a  master  or  person  standing  at 
one  end  and  naming  a  word  or  musical  note,  it  could  be 
quickly  copied  by  all,  each  naming  it  in  succesaoo. 
lliese  writing  monks  were  sometimes  distinguidied  b^ 
the  name  of  libi-arii,  a  term  applied  to  the  common 
scriptores  who  gained  a  living  by  writing,  but  their 
more  usual  designation  was  antiguarii.  Isidore  of  Sev- 
ille says,  '*The  librarii  transcribed  both  old  and  new 
works,  the  anHquarii  only  those  that  were  ancient ;  from 
hence  they  derived  their  name.**  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
librarian,  or  precent<v  of  the  monastery,  to  provide  the 
writing-monks  with  the  books  they  were  to  copy,  and 
with  the  materials  necessary  for  their  occupation ;  they 
were  also  forbidden  to  write  anything  without  his  per- 
mission. The  junior  monks  were  usually  employed  in 
the  transcription  of  ordinary  books,  but  it  was  ordained 
that  "  the  gospels,  psalters,  and  missals  should  be  care- 
fully written  by  monks  of  mature  age.**  Nuns  were  oc- 
casionally employed  in  a  similar  way.— Farrar,  EccUs, 
Diet,  s.  V. 

Scripturalists,  a  term  sometimes  applied  to  Prot- 
estants on  account  of  their  fundamental  doctrine  that 
the  Scriptures  are  the  only  sufficient  nde  of  .faith  and 
obedience.  The  Jews  also  occasionally  use  the  same 
word  to  denote  those  who  reject  the  Misbna  and  adhere 
solely  to  the  Old-Test.  Scriptures. 

Scripture  (3ns,  heth^  Dan.  x,  21,trr»e»i^,  as  else- 
where rendered ;  in  the  New  Test,  ypa^fi,  of  the  same 
signification,  but  always  rendered  "  Scripture'O.  The 
chief  facts  relating  to  the  books  to  which,  tndiridoally 
and  collectively,  this  title  has  been  applied,  will  be  foand 
under  Biblb  ;  Canon  ;  and  Scripix^res,  Holy.  It  will 
fall  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  trace  the  history 
of  the  word,  and  to  determine  its  exact  meaning  in  the 
language  of  the  Old  and  New  Tests.  (In  doing  thb  we 
substantially  adopt  Plumtre's  art.  in  Smith's  Diet,  of 
the  Bible.) 

1.  It  is  not  till  the  return  from  the  Captivity  that  the 
word  meets  us  with  any  distinctive  force.  In  the  ear- 
lier books  we  read  of  the  law,  the  book  of  the  law.  In 
£xod.  xxxii,  16,  the  commandments  written  on  the 
tables  of  testimony  are  said  to  be  *'  the  writing  of  Ciod" 
(ypa^i^  OcoO),  but  there  is  no  special  sense  in  the 
word  taken  by  itself.  In  the  passage  from  Dan.  x,  21 
(TwH  2Fisa,  Sept.  Iv  yp(f<py  oXtj^dag),  where  the 
A.  V.  has  "  the  Scripture  of  truth,"  the  words  do  not 
probably  mean  more  than  "a  true  writing.**  The 
thought  of  the  Scripture  as  a  whole  is  hardly  to  be 
found  there :  the  statement  there  given  was  certainly 
not  a  quotation  from  any  Biblical  book.  The  allusion 
doubtless  is  to  the  divine  purposes,  which  are  figurative- 
ly represented  as  a  book  of  destiny  (comp.  Psa.  cxxxix, 
16 ;  Rev.  v,  1).  See  Book.  This  first  appears  in  2  Cbron. 
XXX,  5, 18  (nnnss,  Sept  Kard  ttjv  ypa^tjv— A.T. "as 
it  was  written*'),  and  is  probably  connected  with  the 
profound  reverence  for  the  sacred  books  which  led  the 
earlier  scribes  to  confine  their  own  teaching  to  oral  tra* 
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dHioii,and  gave  therefore  to  *'  the  writing**  a  distinctive 
pre-eminence.  See  Sckibbs.  The  Mune  feeling  showed 
itself  in  the  constant  formula  of  quotation,  "  It  is  writ- 
ten," often  without  the  addition  of  any  words  defining 
the  pasnge  quoted  (Matt,  iv,  4, 6;  xxi,  18 ;  xxvi,  24). 
The  Greek  word,  as  will  be  seen,  kept  its  ground  in  this 
sense.  A  slight  change  passed  over  that  of  the  He- 
brew, and  led  to  the  substitution  of  another.  The 
a^^S  (ibe6bc6lm= writings),  in  the  Jewish  arrange- 
ment of  the  Old  Test.,  was  used  for  a  part,  and  not  the 
whole,  of  the  Old  Test,  (the  Hagiographa  [q.  v.]),  while 
another  form  of  the  same  root  (heihib)  came  to  have 
a  technical  significance  as  applied  to  the  text,  which, 
though  written  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
might  or  might  not  be  recognised  as  kerif  the  right  in- 
telligible reading  to  be  read  in  the  congregation.  An- 
other word  was  therefore  wanted,  and  it  was  found  in 
the  Mikra  (&(7;?Pt  Neh.  viii,  8),  or  **  reading,**  the  thing 
read  or  recited,  recitation.  (The  same  root,  it  may  be 
noticed,  is  found  in  the  title  of  the  sacred  book  of  Islam 
[Koran = recitation  ].)  This,  accordingly,  we  find  as  the 
equivalent  for  the  collective  ypafai.  The  boy  at  the 
age  of  five  begins  the  study  of  the  Mikra,  at  ten  passes 
on  to  the  Mishna  {Pirke  Aboth,  v,  24).  The  old  word 
has  not,  however,  disappeared,  and  S^nsh,  "  the  writ- 
ing,** is  used  with  the  same  connotation  {ibid,  iii,  10), 

2.  With  this  meaning  the  word  ypwpfi  passed  into 
the  language  of  the  New  Test  Used  in  the  singular,  it 
is  applied  chiefly  to  this  or  that  passage  quoted  from 
the  Old  Test.  (Mark  xit,  10;  John  vii,8a;  xiii,  18;  xix, 
37 ;  Luke  iv,  21 ;  Rom.  ix,  17 ;  GaL  iii,  8,  et  aL).  In 
Acts  viii,  32  (i|  mpioxri  r^  ypa^q^;)  it  takes  a  some- 
what larger  extension,  as  denoting  the  writiiig  of  Isaiah ; 
but  in  ver.  35  the  more  limited  meaning  reappears.  In 
two  passages  of  some  difllculty,  some  have  seen  the 
wider,  some  the  narrower,  sense. 

(L)  nSaa  ypa^^  dioirvtvirroc  (2  Tim.  iii,  16)  has 
been  translated  in  the  A.y.  "All  Scripture  is  given  by 
inspiration  of  God,**  as  if  ypa^fit  though  without  the 
article,  were  taken  as  equivalent  to  the  Old  Test,  as  a 
whole  (comp.  iraaa  oiKoooftrii  Eph.  ii,  21 ;  iraaa  'lepa* 
vSKviuL,  Matt,  ii,  3),  and  ^ioTcvivaroQy  the  predicate 
asserted  of  it.  This  is  doubtless  the  correct  construc- 
tion. Even  if  we  should  retain  the  narrower  meaning, 
however,  we  might  still  take  ^iowivtrroQ  as  the  pred- 
icate. "  Every  Scripture— sc  every  separate  portion — 
is  divinely  inspired.^  It  has  been  urged,  however,  that 
this  assertion  of  a  tmth,  which  both  Paul  and  Timothy 
hekl  in  common,  would  be  less  suitable  to  the  context 
than  the  assigning  of  that  truth  as  a  ground  for  the  fur- 
ther inference  drawn  from  it;  and  so  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  authority  in  favor  of  the  rendering,  ^  Every 
ypa^if,  being  inspired,  is  also  profitable  .  . .  **  (comp. 
Meyer,  Aiford,  Wordsworth,  EUicott,  Wiesinger,  ad  loc.). 
But  this  renders  the  latter  clause  unbalanced,  and  the 
Kai  is  evidently  intended  as  a  copulative,  and  not  as 
a  mere  expletive  adverbw  There  does  not  seem  any 
ground  for  making  the  meaning  of  ypa^  dependent  on 
the  adjective  3c6rv€iwroc  ("  every  inspired  writing**), 
as  if  we  recognised  a  ypafri  not  inspired.  The  usiu  lo- 
queadi  of  the  New  Test,  is  uniform  in  this  respect,  and 
the  word  ypaffi  is  never  used  of  any  common  or  secular 
writing. 

(2.)  The  meaning  of  the  genitive  in  irata  irpo^riTiia 
ypafn^  (2  PeL  i,  20)  seems  at  first  sight,  anarthrous 
though  it  be,  distinctly  collective.  *'  Every  prophecy 
of  (l  e.  contained  in)  the  Old-Test.  Scripture.**  A  closer 
examinatioa  of  the  passage  will  perhaps  lead  to  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion.  The  apostle,  after  speaking  of  the 
vision  on  the  holy  mount,  goes  on,  **  We  have  as  some- 
thing yet  firmer,  the  prophetic  word**  (here,  probably, 
iodiiding  the  utterances  of  New-Test.  irptxp^TcUj  as  well 
IS  the  writings  of  the  Old  Test.).  So  6  trpoiptjriKbc 
Xoyoc  ii  used  by  Philo  of  the  words  of  Moses  (^Leg.  A  l- 
leg.  iii,  14;  i,  95,  ed.  Mang.).  He,  of  course,  could  rec- 
ogaise  no  prophets  but  those  of  the  Old  Test,   Clement 


of  Rome  (ii,  11)  uses  it  of  a  prophecy  not  included  Sii 
the  canons.  Men  did  well  to  give  heed  to  that  word. 
They  needed  one  caution  in  dealing  with  it.  They 
were  to  remember  that  no  w/oof  ifreia  ypa^iict  no  such 
prophetic  utterance  starting  from,  resting  on,  a  ypafiff 
came  flrom  the  iiia  iwiXv(Tic»  the  individual  power  of 
interpretation  of  the  speaker,  but  was,  like  the  ypaffi 
itself,  inspired.  It  was  the  law  of  wpofffnia,  of  the 
later  as  well  as  the  earlier,  that  men  of  God  spake 
"  borne  along  by  the  Holy  Spirit.**  So  in  the  only  oth- 
er instance  in  which  the  genitive  is  found  (Rom.  xv,  4), 
i)  wapaicKri9ic  tAv  ypafS»v  is  the  counsel,  admonition, 
drawn  from  the  Scriptures.  A6yoc  irafxueX^^t*^  ap~ 
pears  in  Acts  xiii,  16  as  the  received  term  for  such  an 
address,  the  sermon  of  the  Synagogue.  UapaKknotQ 
itself  waa  so  closely  allied  with  wpoftirtia  (comp.  Bar- 
nabas =  moQ  lepo^itffniaQ  =  vt6c  iraf>acX4<r£ta>c)  that 
the  expressions  of  the  two  apostles  may  be  regaitled  as 
substantiallv  identicaL 

8.  In  the  plural,  as  might  be  expected,  the  collective 
meaning  is  prominent.  Sometimes  we  have  simply  al 
ypa^  (MatL  xxi,  42;  xxii,  29;  John  v,  39;  Acts  xvii, 
11 ;  1  Cor.  XV,  3).  Sometimes  iro^oi  a\  ypvu^i  (Luke 
xxiv,  27).  The  epithets  avcoi  (Rom.  i,  2),  irpodirjTUUu 
(xvi,  26),  are  sometimes  jomed  with  it.  In  2  Pet.  iii, 
16  we  find  an  extension  of  the  term  to  the  epistles  of 
Paul ;  but  it  remains  uncertain  whether  <d  Xocwat  ypa- 
^i  are  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old.  Test,  exclusively,  or 
include  other  writings  then  extant  dealing  with  the 
same  topics.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  such  writ- 
ings did  exist.  A  comparison  of  Rom.  xvi,  26  with 
Ephes.  iii,  6  might  even  suggest  the  conclusion  that  in 
both  there  is  the  same  assertion  that  what  had  not  been 
revealed  before  was  now  manifested  by  the  Spirit  to  the 
apostles  and  ptvphets  of  the  Church,  and  so  that  the 
**  prophetic  writings**  to  which  Paul  refers  are,  like  the 
spoken  words  of  New-Test,  prophets,  those  that  reveal 
things  not  made  known  before,  the  knowledge  of  the 
mystery  of  Christ. 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  2d  Epistle  of  Clement  of 
Rome  (ch.  xi)  we  have  a  long  citation  of  this  nature, 
not  from  the  Old  Test.,  quoted  as  6  irpo^riKbg  Xoyoc 
(comp.  2  Pet.i,  19),  and  that  in  the  1st  Epbtle  (ch.  xxiii) 
the  same  is  quoted  as  ri  ypa^if.  Looking  to  the  special 
fulness  of  the  prophetic  gifts  in  the  Church  of  Corinth 
(1  Cor.  i,  5;  xiv,  1),  it  is  obviously  probable  that  some 
of  the  spoken  prophecies  would  be  committed  to  writing ; 
and  it  is  a  striking  coincidence  that  both  the  apostolic 
and  the  po6t-ap<^tolic  references  are  connected,  first 
with  that  Church,  and  next  with  that  of  Rome,  which 
was  so  largely  influenced  by  it. 

4.  In  one  passage,  rd  icpid  ypaftfiava  (2  Tim.  iii,  15) 
answers  to  "  The  Holy  Scriptures**  of  the  A.  V.  Taken 
by  itself,  the  word  might,  as  in  John  vii,  15 ;  Acts  xxvi, 
24,  have  a  wider  range,  including  the  whole  circle  of 
Rabbinic  education.  As  determined,  however,  by  the 
use  of  other  Hellenistic  writers,  Philo  (^Leg.  ad  Caiumy 
ii,  574,  ed.  Mang.),  Josephus  (^Ant,  Proem.  8,  x,  10,  §  4 ; 
CoftL  Apion,  i,  26),  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  ac- 
curately translated  with  this  special  meaning. 

SCRIPTURE,  Apocryphau  The  books  which  we 
now  call  Apocryphal  were  read  in  some  of  the  early 
churches,  but  not  in  alL  They  were  utterly  forbidden  in 
the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  as  appears  fh>m  Cyril  {Catech, 
4,  n.  22,  p.  66,  67),  where  he  directs  the  catechumens  to 
read  no  Apocryphal  books,  but  only  the  canonical,  which 
he  names  as  they  are  now  found  in  the  Bible,  with  the 
exception  of  Revelation.  The  like  determination  was 
made  for  some  other  churches  by  the  Council  of  Laodi- 
cea  (^C^me,  iModic  can.  59).  In  some  churches  they 
were  allowed  to  be  read  with  a  mark  of  distinction,  as 
books  of  piety  and  moral  instruction,  to  edify  the  peo- 
ple; but  they  were  never  named  as  inspired  books,  nor 
made  use  of  to  confirm  articles  of  faith.  They  were 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  canonical,  taking  that  word  in  a 
large  sense  for  such  books  as  were  in  the  rule,  or  can- 
on, or  catalogue  of  books  authorized  to  be  read  in  the 
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Church. — Bingham,  CkrisHan  Aniiq,  Ik,  xiv,  ch.  iii, 
S  Id.    See  Apocbypua* 

SCRIPTURE,  IxTERPRKTATiON  OP,  Jkwish.  We 
here  preseot  aome  deUils  supplennentary  to  the  art  Im- 

TKRPKBTATIOlf  (q.  V.). 

I.  Among  the  Rabbinic  Jews. — Immediately  after  the 
dose  of  the  canon,  the  study  of  the  Old  Test,  became 
an  object  of  scientific  treatment.  A  naml)er  of  God- 
fearing men  arose,  who,  by  their  instruction,  encourage- 
ment, and  solemn  admonitions,  rooted  and  builded  up 
the  people  in  their  most  holy  faith.  The  first  among 
these  was  Ezra,  who  read  and  explained  the  law  to  the 
people  (Neh.  viii,  8).  As  the  Bible  formed  the  central 
point  aronnd  which  their  legends,  sermons,  lectures, 
discussions,  investigations,  etc,  clustered,  a  homiletioo- 
exegetical  literature  was,  in  the  course  of  time,  devel- 
oped, which  was  called  Midrath  (0*^^Q).  This  Mid- 
rash  again  developed  itself  in  the  Ilalachah  (iisbn),  L  e. 
eurreiU  law, fixed  rule  ofUfe;  also  called  KH^I^D,  what 
was  heard  or  ojooeptedy  and  Hagadah  (ITlSh),  L  e.  what 
was  said,  without  having  the  authority  of  a  law,  i.  e. 
free  exposition,  homiiies,  moral  sayings,  and  legends. 
Starting  from  the  principle  that  Scripture,  especially 
the  Pentateuch,  contained  an  answer  to  every  question, 
the  t«xt  was  explained  in  a  fourfold  manner,  viz. :  1, 
^Ct,  in  a  simple,  primary,  or  literal;  2,  Dm,  second- 
ary, homiletic,  or  spiriltutl;  8,  tT3^,  allegorical;  4,  *J10, 
recondite  or  mysterious  sense,  which  was  afterwards  des- 
ignated by  the  acrostic  Pardee  (q.  v.).  These  four 
modes  of  interpretation  were  also  espoused  by  the  cele- 
brated Nicholas  de  Lyra  (q.  v.),  which  he  describes  in 
the  well-known  couplet — 

**  Llttera  gesta  dooet,  qnfd  credas  Alle^ria, 
Mora) is  quid  agas,  quo  teudos  auagogia." 

Long  before  De  Lyra,  we  also  find  a  threefold  mode  of 
interpretation  by  Origen,  viz.:  frttf/xamcoc,  ^wxucoc, 
and  wvivfULTiKog  (corop.  wipi  Apx*^i  li^  i^t  c.  2). 
As  the  Midrashic  literature  has  already  been  treated  in 
the  art  Mideiash  (q.  v.),  we  can  only  refer  to  it  The 
fourfold  mode  of  interpretation,  however,  was  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  explanation,  and,  according  to  the  old  say- 
ing that  "  the  law  can  be  interpreted  in  forty-nine  dif- 
ferent modes"  (tt''3D  O  oa  DOina  n*Tinn,  Midrash 
Rahb.  Lev,  §  xxvi,  p.  149  b),  all  impossibilities  could  be 
made  possible.  Hence  the  necessity  arose  for  laying 
down  and  fixing  certain  laws  for  the  interpretation  of 
the  Scripture.  This  was  done  by  Hillel  the  Great  (q.  v.) 
by  his  ni*113  T,  or  seven  rules,  according  to  which  the 
law  was  to  be  explained,  viz. : 

1,  Inference  from  minor  to  major  (lOini  ?p).    Thus, 

e.  g.,  in  Exod.  xxii,  18  it  is  not  said  whether  the  bor- 
rower of  a  thing  is  responsible  for  theft  In  ver.  9-11, 
however,  it  is  declared  that  the  depositary  who  can  free 
himself  from  making  restitution  in  cases  of  death  or  ac- 
cident must  make  restitution  when  the  animal  is  stolen ; 
while  in  ver.  18  the  borrower  is  even  obliged'  to  make 
restitution  in  cases  of  death  or  accident  Uenoe  the 
inference  made  from  the  minor  (i.  e.  the  depositary)  to 
the  raftijor  (L  e.  the  borrower)  that  be  (in  xxii,  18)  is  all 
the  more  responsible  for  theft  (Baba  Metsia,  95  a ;  comp. 
alM  for  other  examples,  Berahoth,  ix,  5  nted. ;  Beta,  v, 
2;  Sanhedrin,Yi,b',  £duyoth,vi,2), 

2.  The  analogy  of  ideas  or  analogous  inferences  (MT'ta 
niD).  This  rule  was  employed  by  Hillel  himself 
against  the  sons  of  Batheira,  who  pretended  not  to  know 
whether  or  not  the  Paschal  lamb  might  be  slain  on  the 
Sabbath,  when  the  evening  of  the  Passover  happened 
to  fall  on  that  day.  Hillel  afiirmed  this  question  on 
the  ground  of  the  analogous  inference.  In  Numb, 
xxviii,  2  it  is  said  concerning  the  daily  sacrifice,  '*to 
offer  it  in  its  time"  (1'Y3'1^3) ;  and  it  is  also  said  re- 
specting the  Paschal  lamb,  **\et  the  children  of  Israel 
keep  it  in  its  time"  (tiriiaa,  Numb,  ix,  2>    He  thus 


concluded,  since  the  daily  sacrifice  can  be  offered  on  the 
Sabbath,  so  likewise  can  the  Paschal  krab  {Pesadom, 
vi,  2;  Jerus.  Pesadum,  66  a;  Toeepbta  Peaachim,  c 

8.  Analogy  of  two  objects  in  one  verse  (2S  *pX 
TnK  aiD3T3).  Thus  in  Lev.  xv,  4  two  objects  ire 
mentioned,  the  bed  and  the  chair  plZTS*!  Ssri:), 
which,  though  belonging  to  two  different  daases,  bare 
the  common  quality  of  ser\*ing  for  repose.  And  as  these 
are  declared  to  be  unclean  when  touched  bv  him  who 

m 

has  an  issue,  and  to  have  the  power  of  defiling  both 
men  and  garments  through  contact,  it  is  inferred  that 
all  things  which  serve  for  resting  may  be  rendered  un- 
clean by  him  who  has  an  issue,  and  then  defile  both 
men  and  garments. 

4.  Analogy  of  two  objects  in  two  verses  (2it  "i^ 
D'^^tns  *^31277a),  e.  g.,  though  the  command  to  light  the 
lamps  in  the  sanctuary  (^1*^3,  Lev.  xxiv,  4)  is  difTerent 
from  the  command  **  to  put  out  of  the  camp  erery  leptf* 
(Numb.  V,  2),  inasmuch  as  the  former  is  enjoin^  for  all 
times  (ver.  8),  while  the  latter  enjoins  only  the  speedj 
carrying -out  of  the  injunction  (ver.  4);  yet,  because 
they  both  have  in  common  the  word  ^,1,  command,  the 
conclusion  is  that  every  law  with  regard  to  which  the 
expression  *)2C  is  used  must  at  once  and  forever  be  car- 
ried out. 

6.  General  and  special  (ki'^t'\  ^73).  Hereby  is  meant 
that  wherever  a  special  statement  follows  a  general  one, 
the  definition  of  the  special  is  to  l>e  applied  to  the  gen- 
eral use.  Thus  in  Lev.  i,  2  we  read,  ^  If  any  man  of 
you  bring  an  offering  to  the  Lord,  from  cattle,  from 
oxen,  and  from  sheep."  Here  cattle  is  a  general  ex- 
pression, and  may  denote  diflTerent  kinds  of  animab. 
Oxen  and  sheep  is  the  special  whereby  the  general  is 
defined,  and  therewith  it  is  rendered  coextensive.  Hence 
it  is  inferred  that  only  oxen  and  small  cattle  may  be 
brought  as  sacrifices,  but  not  beasts. 

6.  Analogy  of  another  passage  (CIpC^  "JS  XS*'^3 
"^ni^),  being  an  extension  of  8  and  4. 

7.  The  connection  (13"«3ro  T^bn  nan).  Thus  the 
prohibition  in  Lev.  xx,  11,  ''Ye  shall  not  steal,**  only 
refers  to  stealing  money,-  because  the  whole  oonnectioa 
treats  upon  money  matters. 

To  these  exegetical  principles  Nahnm  of  Gimso  (q.  v.) 
not  only  added  another  canon,  but  he  also  maintained 
that  certain  defined  particles  employed  in  the  text  were 
to  be  looked  upon  as  so  many  iiidications  of  a  hidden 
meaning  in  the  words.  In  this  he  was  opposed  by  Ne- 
chunjah  ben-Ha-Kanah  (q.  v.),  on  the  one  hand,  and 
seconded  by  Akiba  (q.  v.),  on  the  other,  who  not  only 
adopted  this  principle,  but  went  much  beyond  it  Start- 
ing with  an  erroneous  norion  of  the  character  of  inspi- 
ration, he  refused  to  submit  the  sacred  text  to  the  same 
critical  rules  as  other  wrritings.  He  maintained  that 
every  sentence,  word,  and  partide  in  the  Bible  must  have 
its  use  and  meaning.  He  denied  that  mere  rhetorical 
figures,  repetitions,  or  accumulations  occurred  in  the  Bi- 
ble. Every  word,  syllable,  and  letter  which  was  not 
absolutely  requisite  to  express  the  meaning  which  it 
was  desired  to  convey,  must,  he  maintained,  serve  some 
ulterior  purpose,  and  be  intended  to  indicate  a  special 
meaning.  Akiba  reduced  his  views  to  a  system.  The 
seven  exegetical  principles  of  Hillel  were  enlarged  into 
forty-nine,  and  were  strictly  applied  to  every  possible 
case,  irrespective  of  the  consequences  of  such  condusions. 
Great  as  the  authority  of  Akiba  was,  yet  as  formeriy 
Nechunjah  ben-Ha-Kanah  had  opposed  the  exegetical 
principles  of  Nahum  of  Gimso,  so  now  rabbi  Ismael  ben- 
Elisa  (q.  v.)  rejected  those  of  rabbi  Akiba,  and  kept  by 
the  rules  of  Hillel,  which  he  somewhat  altered  by  re- 
jecting one,  adding  another,  and  subdividing  a  thifd 
into  five  parts.  These  principles  of  rabbi  Ismael  are 
known  as  his  thirteen  exegetical  canons,  the  hnexC^O 
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mTO,  by  which  alone  the  Scriptures  are  to  be  inter- 
preted (nro  noma  rninntJ),  and  which  are: 
1.  Ii^/iarene$  /ram  minor  io  major  (*)Sm  ^p).    1  The 

eompsrimmqf  words  or  idea»(FV)'S  n*)*^t3).  t^BvOdinffo/ 
the  father,  or  the  ddtf,  law  from  one  verm,  and  thteki^  law 
from  two  vtrmt  O^VQ  3K  1*^331  -lOK  n^nSQ  SK  *pd3 

Q^in3).  4.  Oerun-al  an<f  opeekd  (ISnfel  bbS).  6.  So- 
cial and  general  (^bsl  0*^El).  6.  Oeneral,  opoeUd^  and  gen- 
eral (bb3l  a^tn  bbs).  7.  a  general  eubjeet  which  re- 
quire$  a  ooeeial  one,  and  a  opeeial  which  requiree  a  general 

nojeet  ^oA  T»isn  a^B^  aifib  '^'^nxn  Ws).  8. 

ITAen  a  epecial  law  i»  enacted  for  tomothing  which  tutt  ol- 
readg  been  comprind  in  a  general  law,  it  ehowe  that  it  ie 
alaotoU  appUed  to  the  whole  date  (bbsS  M'^nig   *On 

fia**  "las:?  h:fi  TAh  ni   -roib  Wan  p  KX'n 

included  in  a  general  deoeription  it  excepted  from  it  for  an- 
other enactment,  while  it  remaint  in  all  other  retpeete  like 
it.it  ia  excepted  to  he  aUetiated,  but  not  aggravated  ("^31 

•irjrs  ficrna  nnx  •psa  -prai  xx'^n  bisa  rr^nc 

"^-isnni  Kbn  ipnb  K:C'^^  ).  lO.  when  a  tutjeet  included 
in  a  general  deoeription  it  excepted  from  U  for  another  en- 
admmU,  whOe  it  it  alto  not  Wee  it  in  other  retpectt,  it  it  ex- 
eipted  both  to  be  alleviated  and  aggravated,  i,e.itt  conneC' 

tion  with  the  general  law  entirdg  eeatet  (bbsn  T\'^T\^  *l2n 

hprb  icf'i  na-'srs  «itJ  "in»  "pra  iirab  kx-^i 

T^iannbl).  ll.  I/  a  tubfect  induded  in  a  general  deterip- 
tkm  hat  been  excepted  from  it  for  the  enaetmentcfa  new  and 
cppoeite  law,  it  cannot  be  rettored  again  to  the  general  elatt 
vnleet  the  Bible  iteelf  eaeprettlg  rettoret  U  (n"«no  ^n^ 

bi3"«  nrK  •»«  onnn  nana  'pnib  Kxr  bbsa 
oin"«Ba  ainan  i3T«trT«a  is  nbiab  •n-^tnob). 

li.  The  eenee  qfan  indejlnite  etatement  mutt  either  be  deter- 
mined from  itt  connection,  or  from  the  farm  a»ui  tendency 

(^ the  etatement  itself  o^^r\  nam  iraM  labn  nan 

IS^OQ).  18.  When  two  etatementt  teem  to  contradict  each 
other,  a  third  etatement  wHl  reconcile  them  (Q"<aina  ^30 

•»a'»ion  ainan  K^a^a  ns  nt  n»  nt  D'^o'^na^n 

This  canon  of  Uhmael  was  soon  followed  by  a  more  ex- 
tended  one  of  Elieser  ben-Jose  the  Galilean,  of  the  2d 
century,  who  laid  down  thirty -two  rules,  which  are 
giroi  in  the  art.  Midrash  (q.  v,\  §  iv. 

Besides  these  rules,  the  ^niptinre  was  exphdned  ac- 
cording to  the  NotariooH  (q.  v.),  or  according  to  the 
Gematria  ( K*^na'D*^a ),  a  word  borrowed  from  the 
Greek,  either  corresponding  to  ytwfitrpia  or  ypap-fia- 
nieu  The  idea  of  this  rule  was,  since  every  letter 
is  a  numeral,  to  reduce  the  word  to  the  number  it 
contains,  and -to  explain  the  word  by  another  of  the 
nme  quantity.  Thus  from  the  words  '^Lol  three 
men  stood  by  him"  (Gen.  xviii,  2),  it  is  deduced 
that  these  three  angels  were  Michad^  Gabridf  and  Ra- 
phaei,  because  n^abo  nSH^,  and  lo  !  three  men^  and 
l>5tBm  bst-inaa  bxa-^tt  ibx,  thete  are  Michael,  Ga- 
briel, and  Raphael,  are  of  the  same  numerical  ralue,  as 
▼ill  be  seen  from  the  following  reduction  to  their  nu- 
oerical  value  of  both  these  phrases : 

no    b    »n3n^ 

«H-S0(H-8(H-300+5+5(H-«+«=T0l. 

bK'»naibKa''oibK 

a(H-l+10-h2<MH-H-3+SO+l+S(H-l(H-40+«+80+l 

b  K  B    n    1 

-|-aO+l-|-8D+20(H-«=701. 

From  the  passage.  And  all  the  inhabitantt  of  the  earth 
fvtre  of  one  language  (Gen.  xi,  1),  is  deduced  that  all 
■poke  Hebrew,  ncs  being  changed  for  its  synonym 

'Pab,  and  »npn=6+l00+4+800=4O9,  is  suUti- 
tated  for  its  equivalent  nn»= 1+8+400=409. 


Another  mode  of  interpretation  was  according  to  the- 
*^npn  bK,  i.  e.  read  not  so,  but  so — a  very  important 
rule,  which  exhibits  the  beginnings  of  the  Masorah  (q.v.). 
In  the  3d  and  4th  centuries  nothing  new  was  added  to  the 
exegetical  canons,  and  the  rabbins  of  this  period  did  not  go 
beyond  their  predecessors.  The  main  study  was  devoted 
to  that  branch  of  literature  which  found  its  climax  in  the 
Biishna  and  Gemara,  now  constituting  what  is  termed 
the  Talmud  (q.  v.).  In  the  7th  century,  however,  ^*  we 
find  ourselves  with  Jewish  scholars  who  had  begun  to 
be  awake  to  the  importance  of  serious  inquiry  into  the 
true  meaning  of  the  written  Word  of  God,  and  men 
who  brought  to  the  task  of  such  investigations  minds 
not  only  teeming  with  the  traditions  of  their  forefathers, 
but  educated  in  the  severer  science  of  their  own  age. 
Of  thu  class  the  representative  is  Saadias  (q.  v.)  Gaon, 
who  was  beyond  compare,  both  as  a  philologist  and  the- 
ologian, the  most  competent  expositor  of  Holy  Scripture 
that  had  hitherto  appeared  in  the  schools  of  Judaism ; 
and  who  was  followed  by  men  yet  more  powerful,  in 
Aben-Ezra,  Rashi,  Kimchi,  Abarbanel,  and  others,  who 
have  been,  or  will  yet  be,  treated  in  this  Cydoptedia, 
These  commentators  do  not  all  adopt  the  same  principle 
of  interpretation.  They  teach  the  same  doctrines  sub- 
stantially, they  write  under  the  influence  of  similar 
prejudices  more  or  less  strong,  and  they  aim  at  like  ob- 
jects; but  they  go  to  work  in  different  ways.  One 
class  address  themselves  to  unfold  what  they  consider 
to  be  the  simple  or  literal  meaning  of  the  words  of 
Scripture;  and  of  this  class,  some  not  only  attend  to  the 
idioms  of  the  language  and  the  lexicographic  import  of 
words,  but  descend  to  the  niceties  of  the  Masorah,  and 
profess  to  show  how  different  shades  of  meaning  may 
be  brought  out  of  words  by  the  diacritical  use  of  the 
vowel-points  and  accents.  Another  class  bring  to  their 
aid  the  mythical  apparatus  of  the  Midrashim,  and  crowd 
their  pages  with  the  legends  and  sagas  of  the  Hagadoth. 
Others,  again,  advance  flrom  the  literal  into  the  jdlegor^ 
ical  mode  of  exposition,  and  consider  the  letter  of  the 
document  as  the  signature  or  indication  of  a  higher  and 
more  spiritual  teaching;  while  a  fourth  school,  disdain- 
ing all  these  lower  modes  of  exegesis,  seek  the  transcen- 
dental regions  of  the  Cabala." 

11.  Among  the  HeUemttic  and  Alexandrian  Jetct. — 
While  the  Talmudic  and  Rabbinic  Judaism,  with  all  its 
dogmas  and  pharisaic  decisions,  stood  upon  the  firm 
ground  of  the  Old-Test,  revelation,  it  was  entirely  dif- 
ferent with  HellentBtic  Judaism.  Separated  from  their 
brethren  of  Palestine,  the  Jews  of  Egypt  constituted  an 
almost  independent  sect.  Left  to  themselves,  and  set 
free  from  those  elements  which  led  to  the  development 
of  Rabbinism  in  the  mother  country,  the  Alexandrian 
Jews  pursued  a  different  direction.  They  had  to  defend 
their  faith  from  the  attacks  of  a  philosophical  system 
apparently  related  to  it,  but  claiming  for  those  initiated 
into  its  mysteries  a  higher  spirituality  and  a  loftier  ele- 
vation. To  retain  the  truths  of  Platonism  in  Judaism, 
to  vindicate  them  for,  and  to  elicit  them  from,  the  Old 
Test,  such  was  the  first  task  of  the  Alexandrian  Jewish 
apologist.  The  medium  of  allegorical  exposition  served 
for  this  purpose,  as  it  necessarily  comes  into  existence 
everywhere,  when  the  religious  faith  has  taken  up  an 
attitude  of  contradiction  to  the  contents  of  those  docu- 
ments which  yet  are  received  as  divine,  and  are  firmly 
retained  (see  Gfr5rer,  Philo,  i,  69). 

The  beginnings  of  this  interpretation  can  be  pointed 
out  so  early  as  RC.  180,  in  the  'E^rjyiiimc  Trjg  MutvoiiifQ 
rpa^fjCt  l>y  Aristobulus,  an  adherent  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy.  Homage  was  done  to  it  by  the  Thera- 
peutee  (q.v.), who,  according  to  Philo  {De  VUa  Contem- 
plativa  [ed.  Mang.],  ii,  483),  regarded  the  entire  vopo" 
hioia  (that  is,  the  Holy  Scriptures)  as  a  living  being 
(^(3ov),  and  held  **  the  words  to  be  the  body,  and  the 
deeper  sense,  which  is  veiled  under  the  words,  to  be  the 
soul :  into  this  the  rational  soul  gazes,  looking  into  very 
hidden  thoughts  by  means  of  the  words,  as  it  were  by  a 
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mirror"  (see  Gfrorer,  Philo^  li,  292  sq.).  Josephus,  it 
aeems,  alao  fancied  this  mode,  as  can  be  seen  from  bis 
words  in  the  preface  to  his  i4  ntiquities,  that  Moees,  in 
bU  works,  had  only  indicated  some  things,  and  others 
be  had  communicated  in  allegories  worthy  of  the  topics 
(rd  fUv  aiviTTOfiivov  rov  vofio^tTOv,  rd  dk  oXXijyo- 
povvTog  furd  offivorriToQ).  But  it  reached  its  zenith 
in  the  writings  of  Philo  (q.  v.)  of  Alexandria,  the  whole 
of  which  are  occupied  with  explanations  or  allegorical 
interpretations  of  the  books  of  Moses. 

Like  most  Jewish  theologians,  Philo  places  the  au- 
thority of  Moses  above  that  of  the  other  inspired  writ- 
ers, who  are  considered  rather  as  his  interpreters  and 
followers  than  as  his  equals.  But  even  in  Moses  we 
have  to  distinguish  what  he  attained  by  philosophical 
acquirement  from  that  which  he  received  from  God, 
either  in  ecstasy  (a  state  more  or  less  attainable  by  all 
initiated),  in  answer  to  his  inquiries,  or  by  direct  com- 
munications. The  results  of  all  these  are  laid  down  in 
the  Scriptures.  But  all  deeper  spiritual  truths  appear 
there  veiled;  the  letter  conveying  comparatively  low 
and  carnal  views  in  order  to  condescend  to  the  gross 
and  carnal  notions  of  the  vulgar,  so  as  to  bring  at  least 
iome  truth  to  them,  and  perhaps  gradually  to  attract 
them  to  higher  and  more  spiritual  views.  It  were  im- 
possible, it  is  ridiculous,  to  interpret  literally  many 
scriptural  statements,  which,  so  understood,  are  contrary 
to  reason,  and  would  degrade  Judaism  below  the  level 
of  heathen  philosophy.  In  explaining  the  supposed 
allegories  of  Scripture,  the  Greek  text  of  the  Sept.  is 
rigidly  adhered  to  by  Philo,  though  traces  of  an  imper- 
fect acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  occur.  A  good  deal 
was,  of  course,  to  be  left  to  the  exegetical  tact  of  each 
interpreter,  but  the  foUowing  seem  to  have  been  some 
of  the  principles  of  Alexandrian  exegesis :  1.  The  terms 
in  the  text  may  be  expanded,  and  its  statements  applied 
to  any  or  all  topics  to  which  the  same  expressions  might 
figuratively  be  applied.  Thus  the  word  ''place**  might, 
besides  its  proper  meaning,  apply  to  the  Logos,  and  even 
to  God,  who  contains  and  fills  alL  2.  The  idea  con- 
veyed in  the  text  may  be  educed  from  the  words  by 
showing  a  similar  etymological  derivation,  and  hence 
an  affinity  between  the  words  and  the  idea.  3.  Everj*- 
tbing  not  absolutely  requisite  in  the  text  was  supposed 
to  point  to  some  special  and  bidden  meaning.  4.  At- 
tention was  to  be  given  to  the  exegetical  traditions  of 
the  fathers,  which  especially  showed  itself  in  the  expla- 
nation of  proper  nouns.  5.  Above  all,  the  commenta- 
tor may,  by  reaching  the  ecstatic  state  of  the  inspired 
writer,  sympathize  with  and  gain  an  immediate  view 
of  the  same  truth.  6.  Several  differing  interpretations 
may  all  convey  portions  of  truth.  Such  being  the  pro- 
cedure of  Philo,  the  natural  consequence  was  **  that  he 
completely  altered  the  peculiar  subject-matter  and  spirit 
of  the  religion  of  the  old  covenant,  whose  essential  char- 
acter is  constituted  by  the  revelation  of  God  in  facts 
and  history;  and  that  he  volatilized  the  truth  of  God 
into  abstract  ideas.**    See  Philo  (JuDiSus). 

IIL  A  mong  the  Cahalists, — An  entirely  different  atti- 
tude towards  the  Old  Test,  was  assumed  by  the  Oaba- 
lists,  the  Jewish  theosophists  of  the  Middle  Ages;  for 
they  endeavored  to  lay  a  foundation  for  their  theosoph- 
ic  doctrine  and  theories  formed  by  fusing  Greek  and 
Oriental  speculations,  together  with  the  Old-Test,  reve- 
lation, in  allegorical  and  mystical  interpretations  of  the 
Old  Test.,  especially  the  history  of  creation  in  Genesis, 
and  EzekieFs  vision  of  the  chariot  of  God.  For  this 
purpose  they  availed  themselves  of  the  artificial  herme- 
ueutical  methods  of  the  Talmudical  Hagadah.  They 
not  only  made  use  of  the  four  modes  of  interpretation 
comprised  in  the  mnemotechnic  Pardes^  of  the  Notari- 
con  and  Guiroatria  mentioned  above,  but  also  of  the 
Tnruph  (te]11*^:c),  an  anagram  which  consists  in  the 
change  of  any  word  into  others  by  the  transposition  of 
the  component  letters,  which  form  various  words.  Thus 
n*^i:9Kia,  "  in  the  beginning,**  has  been  anagramatizcd 


OK  n*^^a,  ''a  covenant  of  fire,**  to  accord  with  DenL 
xxxiil,  2;  the  Temurak  (rvil^n),  or  permutation,  or  « 
change  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  by  first  reducing 
its  twenty-two  letters  to  eleven  couples,  coupling  the 
first  with  the  last,  the  second  with  the  one  next  to  the 

last,  etc,  as  ba  n"^  3»  on  yt  v\  :cn  pn  na  03  r.», 

and  then  forming  mysterious  words  from  the  mibsticuted 
letters.  They  assert  that  Jeremiah,  in  order  that  be 
might  not  provoke  the  king  of  Babylon  against  him  by 
making  use  of  the  word  BabyUm^  artfully  substituted 
"ya^  (Jer.  li,  41),  and  that  it  is  the  same  as  ^11. 
Without  going  into  details,  we  will  quote  the  Jewish 
writer  Zunz,  who  (in  his  Gotte$dien$tUche  Vortrage^  p. 
408)  characterizes  the  Cabalistic  treatment  of  Scripture 
in  the  follovring  manner:  *'Tbe  contents  and  signiica- 
tion  of  the  Biblical  and  Talmudical  doctrines  were  linked 
on  to  traditional  or  self-imagined  laws  for  the  r^ula- 
tion  of  the  world  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Divine  Maj- 
esty. The  secrets  of  the  law  became  now  the  deeper 
sense  of  the  old  precepts  and  opinions  when  this  bad 
been  unriddled.  It  was  believed  that  these  secrets  had 
been  deposited  in  the  letter  of  Scripture,  but  were  legi- 
ble only  to  the  initiated  or  inspired,  who  knew  bow  ts 
set  free  the  spirits  confined  in  the  words.  Thus,  then, 
in  all  that  was  given  by  the  Scripture  and  the  Hagadah, 
men  saw  a  sum  of  letters  and  signs,  whose  arbitrary  com- 
bination led  (o  the  unveiling  of  mysteries ,  and  as  the 
use  of  similar  means  occurred  already  in  the  Hagadah, 
such  a  spiritualizing  of  the  letter,  by  means  of  which  the 
connection  of  Judaism  with  the  eternal  order  r^^ulating 
the  heavens  became  known,  was  held  to  be  the  gkHv 
of  the  law,  the  highest  attainment  of  all  exposition,  and 
the  final  aim  of  all  wisdom.     The  contents  of  the  Holr 

• 

Scriptures,  the  Halachah  as  well  as  the  Hagadah,  the  se- 
cret doctrine  and  the  results  of  phik>Bophy — the  whole 
was  the  bearer  of  an  onler  which  regulated  the  world; 
in  which  God  and  law  were  the  foundation,  the  written 
Word  was  the  symbol,  but  the  alleged  body  of  tradition 
was  the  truth.  Into  that  domain  of  the  *  Mercabah*  and 
the  'Bercshith'  ['the  Chariot'  and  *the  Creation*],  at 
one  time  kept  at  such  a  distance  from  the  pubhc,  ev- 
erything of  expository  material  which  antiquity  had 
bequeathed  was  gradually  drawn  in,  and  was  extended 
into  philosophico-mystical  systems  of  Judaism,  in  writ- 
ings of  the  most  manifold  description.**    See  Cabaul 

IV.  A  mong  the Karaiie$.— Their  opposition  to  Rabbin- 
ism  would  also  lead  them  to  a  rejection  of  their  mode 
of  interpretation.  They  expoimded  the  Old  Test,  sim- 
ply and  naturally,  and  their  expositions  manifest  an 
obvious  effort  to  reach  the  true  spiritual  understanding;. 
In  general  they  have  penetrated  deeper  into  the  spirit 
of  the  Old  Test,  than  their  opponents. 

See  Hartmann,  Die  enge  Verbmdung  dee  AUen  Te^a^ 
meats  mit  dem  Neuen,  p.  8a4-781 ;  Hirschfeld,  Der  Gekt 
der  talmudischen  Avslegung  der  B^)H^EnLet  Theil,  Ha^ 
lachische  Exegese  (Berlin,  1840) ;  id.  Die  kagddisdke  Ex» 
egese  (ibid.  1847);  Frankel,  Vorshidien  2u  der  Septua^ 
ginUiy  p.  163-203;  id.  Uther  den  Einftuss  der  palastimeH- 
sischen  Ezegese  auf<Ue  alexandrtni^ihe  l/ermejKVtiJt  and 
Programm  zur  ErdJpKimg  des  fidisch'theolog.  Seminars 
zu  Breslau  (1854);  Welte,  in  the  7^.  tkeoL  Quartal- 
schHfty  1842,  p.  19-58;  Hamburger,  BetU-EmyHop.  s.  v. 
"  Exegese ;"  SchUrer,  Neutesiamentliehe  Eeitgackickte,  p. 
446  sq. ;  Gr&tz,  Gesch,  d,  Juden,  iii,  175  sq. ;  iv,  55  sq., 
427  sq. ;  id.  in  FrankeKs  MonaisschHfi^  1851-62,  p.  156- 
162;  Pinner,  Einleitung  zur  Uebersetzung  des  Tractates 
Berachoth,  p.  17  b-20  a;  Pressel,  in  Herzog^s  ReaUEm- 
cyklop.  XV,  651  sq.t  Zunz,  G^ttesdiensiliche  VorfrSge,  p. 
58  sq.,  86  sq. ;  Edersheim,  Hist,  of  the  Jewish  A'a/tos,  p. 
182  sq.,  570  sq.;  Eisenmenger,A>t<c!iif(fedfc^e#./itd^Ainn, 
i,  453  sq. ;  Wahlner,  Autiquitates  Ebrmorum,  1,376-532; 
Hettinger,  Thesaur,  Philolog,  p.  560-562;  Bodenschats, 
Kirchl.  Verfassung  der  heutigen  Juden,  iii,  237-246; 
D'Aquine  [Ph.^,  Vetfrum  RabUnorum  in  Erponer^o  Pei^ 
tateucho  (Paris,  1622) ;  Maimonidcs,  More  Neb^chim  (t 
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BosenmUller's  ffamtbuch,  ir,  124  sq.) ;  Keil,  Infroductum 
to  the  OU  Test,  ii,  880  sq.;  Giiuburg,  Kubbalah,  p.  48 
sq. ;  id.  Eoclesiastet,  p.  30  sq. ;  Margulioutb,  Modem  Ju- 
daism  Iweestiffatedy  p.  13  sq.     (R  P.) 

SCRIPTURES,  Holt,  the  term  genenUy  applied  in 
the  Christiaa  Churchy  sinoe  the  2d  century,  to  denote 
the  collective  writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
See  BiBLB.  The  names  Scripture^  or  '*  writing"  (li 
ypaftf,  2  Pet.  i,  20),  Saipturea  (at  ypa^i,  MatL  xxii, 
29;  Acts  viii,  24),  ffofy  Scripturta  (U^  ypoftfiara^  2 
Tim.  ill,  15),  are  those  employed  in  the  New  Test,  to 
denote  exclusively  the  writings  of  the  Old.  See  Tics- 
TAME3ST,  About  A.D.  180,  the  term  The  HoUf  Script- 
ures (jai  cTfiat  ypa^i)  is  used  by  Theopbilus  {Ad  An- 
tobfc,  iii,  12)  to  include  the  Goi^)elA.  Irenseus  (ii,  27) 
calls  the  whole  collection  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  The  Divine  Scriptures  (^liai  ypa^i), 
and  The  Lord's  Scriptures  (Dominies  Scriptune,  v,  20, 
2).  By  Qement  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  vii)  they  are 
called  the  Scriptures  {ypapcU),  and  the  inspired  Script- 
ures (at  ^(oirvtvaroi  ypa^ai).  From  the  eud  of  the  2d 
and  beginning  of  the  8d  centuiy,  at  which  time  a  col- 
lection of  the  New -Test,  writings  was  generally  re- 
ceived, the  term  came  into  constant  use,  and  was  so 
applied  as  to  include  all  the  books  contained  in  the  ver- 
sioo  of  the  Sept.,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Hebrew  canon. 
See  ScRiPTUKE. 

L  Cowtenis  of  the  Scriptures, — The  Scriptures  are  di- 
vided into  the  books  held  sacred  by  the  Jews,  and  those 
held  sacred  both  by  Jews  and  Christians.  The  former 
are  fiuniliariy  known  by  the  name  of  the  Old  Test.,  and 
the  latter  by  that  of  the  New.  See  Biblk.  The  Old 
T^t^  according  to  the  oldest  catalogue  extant  in  the 
Christian  Church,  that  of  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis  in 
the  2d  century,  oonsista  of  the  five  books  c^  Moses,  or 
the  Pentateuch  (viz.  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Num- 
bers, and  Deuteronomy),  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth; 
four  books  of  Kings  and  two  of  ParaUpomma  (Chroni- 
cles) ;  the  Psalms  of  David ;  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon, 
Ecdenaetes,  Canticles,  and  Job;  the  prophets  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah;  the  twelve  Prophets;  the  books  of  Dan- 
iel, Ezckiel,  and  Ezra,  under  which  head  Nehemiah  and 
Esther  seem  to  be  included  (Eusebins,  Uist.  Ecdes.  iv, 
28).  Origen,  in  the  next  century,  reckons  twen^-two 
books,  calling  them  by  their  Hebrew  names,  which  con- 
sisted geaenlly  of  the  initial  word  of  the  book,  viz. 
Breath,  or  Genesis;  Walmoth,  or  Exodus;  Waikra,  or 
Leviticus;  Ammesphekodeim,  or  Numbers;  Kllahade- 
barim,  or  Deuteronomy;  Joshua  ben-Nun;  Suphetim, 
or  Judges  and  Buth ;  Samuel ;  Wahammelech  Dabid, 
or  8  and  4  Kings ;  Dibre  Hajammin,  or  Chronicles ;  Ezra, 
which  included  Nehemiah ;  Sepher  Tehillim,  or  Psalms; 
Miskith,  or  Proverbs;  Koheleth,  or  Ecclesiastes ;  Sir 
Hasirim,  or  Canricles ;  Isaiah ;  Jeremiah,  Lamentations, 
and  the  Epistle;  Daniel;  Ezekiel;  Job;  and  Esther; 
**  besides  which,"*  he  adds,  ^  is  Sarbath  Sarfoane  El,  or 
Maecabees.**  He  omits,  perhaps  by  an  oversight,  the 
book  of  the  twelve  minor  pntphets.  To  the  books  enu- 
merated in  the  preceding  catalogue,  Origen  applies  the 
term  canonical  Scriptures,  in  contradistinction  to  secret 
(apocryphal)  and  heretical  books.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, indode  in  these  latter  the  deutero-canonical(ti/ 
^€vr^>f>,  see  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Catech,  iv,  86)  or  ec- 
clesiastical books;  to  which  he  also  applies  the  terms 
Scripture,  the  Dunne  Word,  and  the  Sacred  Books  {De 
Princip.  ii,  1 ;  in  0pp.  i,  16,  79,  etc,  Cont.  Cels,  viii,  in 
(^.  i,  778).  Jerome  enumerates  twenty -two  books, 
viz.:  1.  The  Pent-atench,  which  he  terms  Thora,  or  the 
Law,  2.  The  eight  prophets,  viz.  Joshua,  Judges  and 
Roth,  Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the 
twdve  prophets.  8.  Nine  Hagiographa,  viz.  Job,  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  Daniel,  Chronicles, 
Ezra,  and  Esther.  Some,  he  adds,  enumerate  twenty- 
four  books,  placing  Kuth  and  Lamentations  among  the 
Hagiographa.  The  other  books,  read  in  the  churches, 
but  JML  found  in  the  canon,  as  Wisdom,  Sirach,  Judith, 
XoUty  and  the  Shepherd,  he  terms  Apocrypha,    With 
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this  catalogue  agrees  his  contemporary  Rufinns,  who 
accuses  Jerome  of  compiling,  or  rather  plundering  {covn' 
pilandi),  the  Scriptures,  in  consequence  of  the  rejection 
by  that  father  of  Susanna  and  the  Benedicite.  Clyril 
of  Alexandria  divides  the  canonical  books  into  five  of 
Moses,  seven  other  historical,  five  metrical,  and  five  pro- 
phetical 

With  these  catalogues  the  Jews  also  agree.  Jose- 
phus  enumerates  twenty-two  books — five  of  Moses,  thir- 
teen prophets,  and  four  books  of  morality.  The. proph- 
ets were  divided  by  the  ancient  Jews  into  the  earl^ 
prophets  (viz.  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings)  and 
the  later  prophets,  which  were  again  subdivided  into 
the  greater  (viz.  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel)  and  the 
twelve  lesser  prophets.  The  Talmud  and  the  modem 
Jews  agree  with  Jerome's  division  into  eight  prophets 
and  nine  Hagiographa  {Kethubim), 

The  canon  of  the  Alexandrian  version  includes  the 
other  books,  called  ecclesiastical,  which  we  have  already 
given  in  their  order.  See  Db[TTKro-cai«02cicau  As 
the  early  Christians  (who  were  not  acquainted  with 
Hebrew)  received  this  version,  for  which  they  had  the 
sanction  of  its  employment  by  the  New-Test,  writers, 
and  as  from  it  flowed  the  old  Latin  and  several  other 
ancient  versions,  we  must  not  be  surprised  at  finding 
that  all  these  books,  being  thus  placed  in  the  Bible 
without  any  mark  of  distinction,  were  received  indis- 
criminately by  the  primitive  Christians,  and  were,  equal- 
ly with  the  canonical,  read  in  the  churches.  Jerome, 
in  his  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible  from  the  Hebrew 
in  the  4th  century,  introduced  a  distinction  by  means 
of  his  prefaces,  prefixed  to  each  book,  which  continued 
to  be  placed,  in  all  the  MSS.  and  in  the  eariy  printed 
editions  of  Jerome's  version,  in  the  body  c^  the  text, 
from  which  they  were  for  the  first  time  removed  to  the 
beginning  or  end  of  the  Bible  after  the  decree  of  the 
Council  df  Trent  in  A.D.  1646  (see  Rev.  O.  C  Gorham's 
Letter  to  Van  Ess  [Lond.  1826]).  Luther  was  the  first 
who  separated  these  books  from  the  others,  and  re- 
moved them  to  a  place  by  themselves  in  his  translation. 
Lonicer,  in  his  edition  of  the  Sept.,  1526,  followed  his 
example,  but  gave  so  much  offence  by  so  doing  that 
they  were  restored  to  their  places  by  Cephalsus  in 
1529.  They  were,  however,  published  in  a  separate 
form  by  Plantin  in  1575,  and  have  been,  since  that  pe- 
riod, omitted  in  many  editions  of  the  Sept.  Although 
they  were  never  received  into  the  canon  either  by  the 
Palestinian  or  Alexandrian  Jews,  yet  they  seem  to  have 
been,  by  the  latter,  considered  as  an  appendix  to  the 
canon  (De  Wette,  EinleUang),  There  are,  besides  these, 
many  books  cited  which  have  long  sinoe  peruhed,  as 
the  book  of  Jasher  (Josh,  x,  18 ;  2  Sam.  i,  18),  and  the 
book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah  (Numb,  xxi,  14).  Some 
books  bearing  these  names  have  been  printed,  but  they 
are  forgeries.  The  book  of  Jasher,  however,  published 
at  New  York  in  1840,  is  not,  as  would  appear  from  the 
appendix  to  Parker's  translation  of  De  Wette's  Intra- 
diuction,  a  reprint  of  the  Bristol  forger}',  but  a  transla- 
tion of  the  much  more  respectable  (though  also  spuri- 
ous) book  of  Jasher  which  we  have  alreadv  referred  t<» 
as  published  at  Naples  in  1625,  and  written  in  excellent 
Hebrew  before  the  close  of  the  16th  century.  See 
the  American  Christian  Examiner  for  May,  1840.  See 
Jashkr. 

In  regard  to  the  order  of  the  books,  the  Talmudists 
and  the  Masoretes,  and  even  some  MSS.  of  the  latter, 
differ  from  each  other.  The  Alexandrian  translatiirs 
differ  from  both,  and  Luther's  arrangement,  which  is 
generally  followed  by  Protestants,  is  made  entirely  ac- 
coniing  to  his  own  judgment.  The  modem  Hebrew 
Bibles  are  thus  arranged,  viz.  five  books  of  Moses;  Josh- 
ua, Judges,  two  books  of  Samuel,  two  books  of  Kings; 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  minor  proph- 
ets; Psalms,  Proverbs, Job, Canticles,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther, 
Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  I  and  2  Chronicles.  The 
New  Test,  consists  of  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts,  Epistles 
of  Paul,  Catholic  Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse ;  these  are 
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differently  arranged  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  MSS.  All 
these  writings  have  been  considered  in  the  Christian 
Church  from  the  earliest  period  as  divinely  inspired 
(dcort'cvtrroc,  2  Tim.  iii,  14-16),  as  no  doubt  the  books 
of  the  Old  Test,  were  by  the  Jews  (see  Talmud,  pciMtm; 
Fhilo,  De  Vit,  Mo»%$,  viiL  ii ;  Josephus,  Cont.  Apion.  i, 
3 ;  and  the  manner  of  their  citation  in  the  New  Test). 
The  early  Christian  writers  also  constantly  maintain 
their  inspiration  (Justin  Martyr,  Second  Apology;  Ire- 
iiieus,  i,  4 ;  Origen,  flcpi  'Apxu/v,  Pnef.),  the  only  differ- 
ence of  opinion  being  as  to  its  limita.  Some  of  the  fa- 
thers maintain  their  verbal  inspiration,  others  only  that 
of  the  thoughts  or  sentiments,  or  that  the  sacred  writ- 
ers were  merely  preserved  from  error  (  Dupin,  On  the 
Canon).  But  the  first  controversy  raised  on  this  sub- 
ject was  in  the  16th  century,  when  the  theses  of  the 
Jesuits  [see  Maccabbks],  who  had  maintained  the  low- 
er notion  of  inspiration,  were  condemned  by  the  facul- 
ties of  Louvain  and  Douai.  Jahn  obser^'es  (Introd,) 
that  on  this  subject  the  entire  Chriiitian  world  was  di- 
vided, and  that  the  condemnation  of  the  theses  was  not 
sanctioned  by  the  Church  or  the  Roman  primate,  and 
that  the  Council  of  Trent  has  pronounced  no  judgment 
on  the  subject.  Henry  Holden,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
publisbetl  his  Analgnt  Fidei  in  1652,  in  which  he  de- 
fended that  notion  of  the  fathers  which  maint4uned 
only  an  exemption  from  errors  appertaining  to  doctrine. 
Jahn  further  observes  {loc  cit.)  that  most  Protestants, 
until  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  defended  the  most 
rigid  notions  of  verbal  inspiration ;  but  that,  from  the 
time  of  ToUner  and  Semler,  the  idea  of  inspiration  was 
frittered  away  and  eventually  discanled.  The  high  no- 
tion of  inspiration  has  been  recently  revived  among 
Protestants,  especially  in  the  eloquent  work  of  M.  Gaus- 
sen,  of  Geneva,  Theopneustia  ( 1842  ).  The  moderate 
view  has  been  that  generally  adopted  by  English  di- 
vines (Henderson,  On  Inspiratiotif  Home's  Inh-od, ;  ap- 
pendix to  voL  i),  while  in  America  the  extreme  view 
of  verbal  inspiration  has,  until  very  recently,  prevailed. 
— Kitto,  s.  V. 

H.  History  and  Authenticity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
—1.  The  Old  Testament.'-'Yhe  first  Scripture,  the  PenU- 
teuch,  was  kept  in  a  sacred  place,  the  tabernacle,  both 
in  the  wilderness  and  in  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  the 
successive  sacred  writings  that  were  produced  before 
the  building  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  were  commit- 
ted to  the  same  safe  custody;  but  when  the  Temple 
was  built,  Solomon  removed  into  it  these  writings,  and 
commanded  that  all  succeeding  Scriptures  should  be 
there  preserved  also.  Though  the  Temple  was  burned 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  MSS. 
were  destroyetl,  for  none  of  the  succeeding  sacred  writers 
allude  to  anything  of  the  kind,  which  they  certainly 
would  have  <lone  as  a  matter  of  deep  lamentation.  Dur- 
ing the  captivity,  Daniel  (ix,  II.  18)  alludes  to  the  writ- 
ten law  as  in  existence;  and  Ezra  (Neh.  viii,  5,  8)  read 
the  book  of  the  law  to  the  people  on  their  return  from 
Babylon.  About  the  time  of  Ezra,  inspiration  closed; 
the  Spirit  departeil  from  Israel  with  Malachi,  the  kst  of 
the  prophets,  or,  as  the  Jews  call  him,  the  seal  of  the 
prophets.  Then  the  canon  was  formed  by  Ezra,  and  the 
Jews  never  dared  to  add,  or  allow  anything  to  be  add- 
ed, to  it.  The  canon  of  the  Scriptures,  as  collected  by 
Ezra,  is  attested  by  Joseph  us  in  his  IxNik  Coittra  Apion. 
wherein  he  mentions  the  number  of  the  books,  the  ar- 
rangement, and  the  c<»ntents;  and  adds  that  after  a  long 
lapse  of  time  no  one  has  dared  to  add,  diminish,  or  al- 
ter; and  that  it  is  implanted  in  all  Jews  from  their 
birth  to  consider  these  books  the  oracles  of  God,  and, 
if  need  require,  cheerfully  to  die  for  them.  Five  hun- 
dred years  after  Ezra,  a  complete  copy  of  the  canon  of 
Hebrew  Scripture  was  preserved  in  the  Temple,  with 
which  all  others  might  be  collated.  Although  Christ 
often  reproached  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  for  their 
erroneous  glosses  on  Scripture,  he  never  said  that  they 
had  in  any  way  falsified  the  Scriptures.  Paul  (Rom. 
ill,  2)  reckons  among  their  privileges  that  *'  to  them 


were  committed  the  orades  of  God,**  without  implyii^ 
that  they  ever  abused  their  privilege  by  oorrupcing 
them. 

The  Jewish  canonical  division  of  Scripture  into  three 
great  parts — the  law,  the  f»t>pheta,  and  the  h<^y  writ- 
ings (which  commence  with  the  Psalms) — is  authorized 
by  our  Saviour  (Luke  xxiv,  44)  when  be  alludes  to  this 
threefold  division :  ^  All  things  must  be  fulfilled  which 
were  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  prophets, 
and  in  the  Psalms,  concerning  me.** 

The  authenticity  of  the  Old  Test,  is  abundantly 
proved — (1)  by  the  unintentional  testimonies  of  profane 
authors,  who  speak  in  a  corroborative  manner  of  the 
persons  and  facts  mentioned  in  it;  such  profane  au- 
thors being  unquestionably  proved  to  have  lived  at  a 
later  period  than  the  sacred  writers  whom  they  corrob- 
orate, such  as  Diotlorus  Siculus,  Longinus,  Porphyry, 
etc.,  who  corroborate  Moses;  (2)  by  the  fact  testi6ed 
by  Grotius  that  there  do  not  appear  in  any  genuine 
ancient  record  anv  testimonies  that  contradict  those 
produced  in  the  Old  Test. ;  (3)  by  the  corroboraiioD  c^ 
many  traditions  preserved  among  different  and  remcrte 
nations;  (4)  by  the  collation  of  many  hundreds  of  MSS. 
of  the  Old  Scriptures  written  at  different  periods  and  by 
various  persons,  in  all  of  which  MSS.  the  most  wonder- 
ful similarity  is  to  be  observed,  the  only  variations  be- 
ing some  trifling  ones  easily  accounted  for  and  explain- 
ed, and  not  of  the  slightest  consequence  as  to  doctrine 
or  fact  (Dr.  Kennicott  collated  seven  hundred  Ucbrev 
MSS.  without  finding  one  various  reading  of  any  actual 
importance) ;  (5)  by  the  agreement  of  ancient  writings 
such  as  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  with  the  Hebrew, 
which,  from  the  violent  enmity  between  the  Jews  and 
Samaritans,  orndd  never  have  been  by  collusioo  (the 
old  Chaldee  Targums,  or  paraphrases,  agree  so  remark- 
ably with  the  Hebrew  as  to  be  more  properiy  transla- 
tions than  paraphrases);  (6)  by  the  extraordinary  can- 
dor of  the  Hebrew  writers,  who  detail  simply  the  frail- 
ties of  their  great  men  and  their  own  national  crimes, 
instead  of  seeking  to  exalt  themselves  and  their  nation 
like  other  historians. 

2.  The  Sew  Testament, — From  the  time  the  canon  of  the 
Old  TesL  was  completed  till  the  publication  of  the  last 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Test.,  about  four  hundreil  and 
sixty  years  elapsed.  During  the  life  of  Jesua  Christ, 
and  for  some  time  after  his  ascension,  nothing  on  the 
subject  of  his  missi(»n  seems  to  have  been  committed 
to  writing,  for  the  purpose  of  publication,  by  his  follow- 
ers. During  the  period  between  his  resurrection  and 
the  publication  of  the  last  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Tesu,  the  churches  possessed  miraculous  gifts,  and  the 
apostles  and  disciples  were  enabled  to  explain  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  Old  Test.,  and  to  show  their  fultilroent. 
After  the  Gos|>el  had  attracted  attention,  and  Christian- 
ity was  planted,  not  oidy  in  Judiea,  but  in  the  cities  of 
Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  the  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Test,  were  written  by  the  apostles  and  other  inspired 
men,  and  intrusted  to  the  keeping  of  the  churches.  Al- 
ready had  others  written  narratives  on  the  rise  of  the 
new  religion,  but  they  were  not  authenticated  (Luke  i, 
I).  When  authentic  documents  were  required  for  the 
information  of  the  churches,  and  for  the  promotion  of 
life  and  godliness  in  every  region,  six  of  the  apostles 
and  two  disciples,  all  of  whom  were  contemporary 
with  the  Master,  were  divinely  inspired  to  write  them. 
The  evangelists  may,  under  divine  guidance,  have 
made  use  of  the  earlier  narratives  of  others,  also  of 
public  reconls,  and  even  of  private  memoranda;  but 
the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  all  the  sacred 
writers  were  divinely  guided  as  to  what  they  ahouki 
write. 

These  several  pieces  which  compose  the  Scriptures 
of  the  New  Test,  were  written  in  the  (ireek  language, 
which  was  then  almost  universally  underrtood.  They 
were  not  only  received  by  the  churches  with  the  high- 
est veneration,  but  were  immediately  copied  and  hand- 
ed about  from  one  Church  to  another  till  each  was  in 
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possemon  of  the  whole.    From  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  at  first  circulated,  some  portions  were  neces- 
sarily longer  in  reaching  eeruin  places  than  others. 
While  eopiea  of  each  book  would  be  extensively  multi- 
plied, it  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  certain  fact  that  no  other 
books  besides  those  which  at  present  compose  the  vol- 
ume of  the   New  Test,  were  admitted  by  the  early 
churches.     The  original  collection  of  the  several  books 
fur  the  formation  of  the  canon  of  the  New  Test,  evi- 
<lently  took  place  in,  or  immediatdy  qfter,  the  apostolic 
age;  but  it  was  not  any  council  convened  by  any  bish- 
op or  Church  that  first  ascertained  and  determined 
their  canonical  authority.    Indeed,  the  books  admitted 
into  the  canon  were  never  supposed  to  derive  their  au- 
thority and  validity  from  any  council,  inasmuch  as  the 
authority  of  the  books  existed  before  any  council,  and 
ctjusequently  prior  to  any  official  or  ecclesiastical  dec- 
laraiinns  concerning  them.    As  the  several  books  were 
iiBumed  to  be  of  complete  authority  as  soon  as  they 
were  published  by  their  inspired  authors,  the  churches 
were  eager  for  their  possession,  and  had  them  tran- 
fcribed  and  freely  circulated  everywhere.    Thus,  even 
in  the  apostolic  age,  several  churches  would  be  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  writings  of  the  New  Test.,  for  the  gen- 
uineness and  authenticity  of  which  they  had  all  the 
requisite  evidence  from  the  highest  sources.     Though 
the  bouks  of  the  New  TesL  were  written  in  the  (ireek 
langu^^  the  writers  were  Jews,  hence,  as  might  be 
expected,  their  compositions  evidence  Jewish  thought, 
which  everywhere  gives  a  Hebrew  coloring  to  the  style 
of  their  several  writings.     We  have  no  evidence  that 
the  books  of  the  New  Test,  were  ever  corrupted ;  in- 
deed, as  these  books  were  the  foundation  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  alterations  were  both  impossible  and  imprac- 
ticable without  detection.     These  books  are  quoted  or 
tUoded  to  by  a  series  of  Christian  writers,  as  well  as  by 
the  ailversaries  of  the  Chrintian  faith,  who  may  be 
traced  back  in  regular  succession  from  the  present  time 
to  the  apostolic  age.     Some  of  the  ancient  versiiins, 
ss  the  Syriac,  and  several  Latin  versions,  were  made  at 
the  close  of  the  first,  or  at  the  commencement  of  the 
second,  century*.     Now  the  New  Test,  roust  necessari- 
ly have  exist^  previously  to  the  making  of  those  ver- 
sions; and  a  book  which  was  so  early  and  so  univer- 
sally read  throughout  the  East  in  the  Greek  and  in  the 
Svriac  hwguages,  and  throughout  Europe  and  Africa 
in  the  Latin,  must  be  able  to  lay  claim  to  a  high  an- 
tiquity; while  the  correspondence  of  those  versions 
vith  our  copies  of  the  original  Greek  attests  their  gen- 
uineness and  authenticity. 

But  though  the  ancient  MSS.  of  the  Scriptures  which 
have  descended  to  our  times  have  not  been  wilfully  al- 
tered, they  have,  nevertheless,  been  subject  to  the  vicis- 
eitudes  incident  to  copying  in  the  course  of  transmis- 
eioo.  Still,  the  uniformity  of  the  MSS.  which  are  dis- 
persed in  so  many  countries  and  in  so  great  variety  of 
languages  is  truly  astonishing.  The  various  readings 
cnnast  almost  wholly  in  palpable  errors  in  transcrip- 
tion, grammatical  and  verbal  differences,  such  as  the 
insertion  or  omission  of  a  letter  or  article,  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  word  for  its  equivalent,  or  the  transposition 
cf  a  word  or  two  in  a  sentence.  Taken  altogether,  they 
neither  change  nor  affect  a  single  doctrine  or  duty  an- 
Doanced  or  enjoined  in  the  Word  of  God.  From  the 
FKent  herculean  labors  in  examining  the  MSS.  and  col- 
kcting  the  variations,  we  have  for  the  New  Test,  the  in- 
Tfstigitions  of  Mill,  Bengel,  Wettstein,  Griesbach,  Mat- 
thsei,  Scbolz,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Mai,  Tregelles, 
and  Scrivener,  who  have  examined  several  hundreds  of 
MSS.  and  compared  their  differences.  The  old  versions 
also,  such  as  the  several  Syriao  ^^pies,  the  Latin,  Goth- 
ic, etc,  have  been  compared  and  their  supposed  varia- 
tions added  to  the  lists.  Even  the  qnoutions  found 
in  the  fathera  have  been  subjected  to  the  same  ordeal, 
and  all  their  discrepancies  and  peculiarities  seize<l  on 
and  subjoined  to  the  formidable  catalogue.  The  vari- 
OQS  readings  of  Greek  New-Test,  Scriptures,  thus  multi- 


plied by  the  fidelity  of  coUatore,  may  now  amount  to 
more  than  a  hundred  thouaand.  This  immense  com- 
bination of  labor  has  established  so  convincingly  the 
astonishing  preservation  of  the  sacred  text,  copied, 
nevertheless,  so  ooany  thousands  of  times — in  Hebrew 
during  thirty -three  centuries,  and  in  Greek  during 
eighteen  hundred  years — that  the  hopes  of  the  enemies 
of  religion  in  this  channel  have  been  overwhelmed; 
while  the  faithful  can  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  they  pos- 
sess in  all  their  purity  those  writings  which  are  aUe  to 
make  them  wise  unto  salvation. 

SCRIPTURES,  UsK  or,  in  the  Early  Church. 
We  have  seen  above  that  great  care  was  taken  by  the 
fathers  of  the  Christian  Church  to  secure  a  speedy  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  into  the  languages  of  the  sev- 
eral nations  as  they  were  converted  to  ChrisHanity.  Eu- 
sebius  {De  Pixtp,  Evang,  lib.  xii,  c.  1)  says,  ^  They  were 
translated  into  all  languages  throughout  the  world  ;** 
while  Theodoret  (/V  CurunJ,  Grtrcor.  AJfed.  Serm.  5,  U 
4,  p.  555)  declares  **  that  ever}'  nation  under  heaven  had 
the  Scripture  in  its  own  tongue.**  This  translation  was 
done  to  encourage  its  reading  by  the  people,  and,  still 
further  to  secure  this  end,  it  was  an  ancient  custom  to 
have  Bibles  in  the  vulgar  timgues  laid  in  a  convenient 
part  of  the  church  for  the  people  at  their  leisure  to  em- 
ploy themselves  in  reading.  Not  only  men  and  women 
were  allowed  to  read,  but  children  also  were  encouraged 
and  trained  from  their  infancy  to  the  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Catechumens  were  obliged  to  learn 
the  Scriptures  as  part  of  their  discipline  and  instruction, 
and  they  formed  the  chief  part  of  the  studies  of  the  cler- 
gy. Both  the  clergy  and  monks  were  accustomed  to 
have  them  read  to  them  at  their  meals,  and  many  be- 
came so  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures  that  they  couhl 
repeat  them  by  heart.  Nor  were'the  people  denied  the 
privilege  of  reading  the  Scriptures  in  their  homes,  but 
were  rather  encouraged  to  thus  prepare  themselves  for 
the  public  services.  In  these  latter  the  Scripture  les- 
sons, which  were  always  two  at  least,  and  sometimes 
three  or  four,  were  taken  from  both  the  Okl  and  the  New 
Test.,  except  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  where  only  epis- 
tle and  gospel  were  read.  Those  who  withheld  the 
Scriptures  from  the  people  were  considered  to  be  guilty 
of  sacrilege;  but  such  an  offence  was  unknown  to  the 
ancients.  It  was  considered  a  crime  to  yield  up  the 
Scriptures  to  persecutors  demanding  them,  and  those 
thus  guilty  were  styleil  traditoresy  or  betrayers.  See 
Bingham,  Christian  Antiq,  (see  IiMlex). 

Scriver,  Christian,  a  Lutheran  clergyman  and 
writer  of  devotional  works  in  the  17th  century,  the  c<»n- 
temporary  and  frien<i  of  Spener,  was  lK>m  at  Rentlsburg, 
in  Holstein,  Jan.  2,  1629.  His  childhood  was  spent  un- 
der the  care  of  a  widowed  mother  in  the  trying  period 
of  the  Thirtv  Years'  War;  but  a  wealthv  merchant— the 
brother  of  Scriver's  grandmother — finally  made  provi- 
sion for  his  needs.  After  suitable  preparatory  studies, 
Scriver  became  a  private  tutor,  and  in  1647  entered  the 
University  of  Rostock.  In  1653  he  was  archdeacon  at 
Stendal,  and  in  1667  pastor  at  Magdeburg,  with  which 
position  he  combined  other  offices,  e.  g.  that  of  a  schol- 
arch,  and  finally  a  senior  in  the  g«>vernraent  of  the 
Church.  He  refused  to  leave  Magdeburg  in  answer  to 
repeated  calls  to  Halberstadt,  to  Berlin,  and  to  the  court 
of  Stockholm,  but  was  in  advanced  age  induced  to  ac- 
cept the  post  of  court  preacher  at  Quedlinburg.  In 
1692  he  suffered  an  apoplectic  stntke,  and  on  April  5, 
1693,  he  died.  He  had  been  married  four  times,  and 
had  had  fourteen  children  bom  t«>  him,  but  he  outlived 
all  his  wives  and  children  except  one  son  and  one 
daughter. 

The  name  of  Scriver  has  lived  among  the  common 
people  through  the  publication  of  his  SeeUnschafz  (Mag- 
deburg and  Leipe.  1737 ;  SchafThausen,  1738  sq.,  5  parts 
in  2  vols.  f<il.),  a  manual  of  devotion  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  "the  Triune  (Jod,"  and  which  deserves  high 
commendatioiu    Another  work  deserving  of  mention  is 
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fail  CottiobTi  Zu/mtigt  Anaachtn  (Ist  «L  1671,  mil 
odeii),  a  aoTt  of  Chrisliui  pumbln,  400  in  number, 
which  are  bue<l  on  objecU  in  mture  and  ordinarj  .w- 
currences  in  life.  The  Sieeh-  u.  SUgt^r^le  de«crlbea  ■ 
■iukiieM  through  which  he  puned,  and  the  (iila  and 
cumti.n«  derived  frum  God's  goodnem  in  lh«t  lime. 
I'riLitu  has  published  >  work  uf  consulaliun,  entitled 
Wilbceitmil,  froni  Scrivei'a  literary  r«aiaii». 

For  Scriwr'i  life,  see  frilim"*  [)reface  lu  the  Setlm- 
tc/i<ili:  Christmaiin,  Bioyrapkie  (Nuremb.  IBM);  Ha- 
geQb«ch,  Wuai  u.  Gach.  d.  S^oTiaat.  \v,  Ecmg.  Pro- 
(oConf  iimHi,  ii,  177  sq.— Uerzug,  Rad-Enciflilup.  a.  v. 

BcroblcDli,  >  name  given  amang  the  ancient  Ro- 
mauB  U>  alun  dedicated  lu  the  wonhip  it  the  iiiferiial 
deities.  They  conaiated  ot  cavities  dug  iu  the  eartli, 
inKi  vbicb  lilialions  nere  puured. 

SoroU  (^BS,  tiphtr,  Imu  ixxiv,  4,  >  booh,  u  else- 
nhere ;  n  ^  ^i^iov,  Bev.  vi,  14),  the  rucm  at  an  an- 
dent  buuk  (q.  v.). 

SCROLL.   (lOAnaroegiTenloanumerouacIaMof 


Scrull  Moulding. 
ananged  in  undulalions  or  cnnvolutiona.  (3.)  It  ia  also 
applied  to  a  particular  kind  of  muuldiiig  ahown  in  the 
enample  from  Dorcheater  chureh,  colled  the  scroll-  or 
roll-niDuldiiig,  a  marked  feature  of  tbe  Decorated  style. 
—Parker,  Glut,  of  A  rckiltd.  s.  v. 

Somtlay,  the  inquiry  into  the  Faith  and  monnera 
of  candidates  for  hapdsm.  It  was  made  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  congreKation  un  seven  dava  tbe  last  being 
Wednesday  before  I'awiDn-Sunda}-.     The  name  uf  uch 


iseir  Ave 


sprinkled  with  ashes.    The  cm 
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canonical  modes   of  electing 


im  died  out  Id  tf6< 
ID,  of  one  of  (he 

pope  In  tbe  Romish 
M  invariably  followed. 


each  ofth 
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SCUDDER 

enlal  and  moral  labor  in  behalf  of  thnae  fat  whom  (be 

It  a  life-Icing  solicitiide.  From  the  time  she  deta- 
ined to  devote  heraeir  lo  the  miarionaiy  work,  ba 
laracier  matured  rapidly  and  with  remarkable  power, 
id  the  beautv  of  Ihe  Lord  shone  ui  and  amuid  bet. 
In8eplember,'l)H6,>he  was  married  to  tbe  Bev.  Will- 
iim  W.  Scudder,  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Scuilder,  H.U, 

maty  in  that  lield,  so  lung  the  home  of  hi*  booored 
father.  Soon  after,  they  embarked  for  India,  on  the 
ship  Fkaio.  In  mid -ocean  there  was  ■  revival  on 
board,  in  which  several  ol  the  roughest  aailon  wem 
convened.     When  280  miles  fiom  Hadna,  a  mming 

hopefully  trusting  in  Christ  for  salvation.  She  uaUal 
with  the  Church  on  the  Ant  SaMiath  after  her  arrival 
on  the  shores  of  India,  and  enjoyeil  a  delightful  com- 
munion seawnwith  the  Indian  Church,  full  of  gratitude 
III  God  fill  having  permitted  her  to  arrive  on  the  firld 
of  her  labors.  Her  all.ilted  suiion  was  tbe  island  >* 
Ceyhin,  and  ihere,  aa  soon  aa  sbe  could  masier  ■  few 
«»nlH  of  the  Uinpuif^,  she  cnmntenced  her  work.    Sha 

perioil  oftwoyearsonly.  While  on  a  Journey  with  her 
husliand,  reluming  fivm  Madura,  she  was  attacknl  with 
cholera,  and  died  March  II,  IM9,  declarinf;  in  bet  Ini 
wonla  that  ahe  waa  ba|ipy  in  Jesus.    (W.  I*.  !^i 

Scudder,  John,  M.b.,  a  celebrated  missionw  in 
Ceylon  and  India,  was  bom  at  KreeboM,  N.  J„  Sept.  i. 
I79S,|tra<liiatedat  I'rinceliHi Collegt  in  Ittll.andatihe 
Colli'ge  of  Pllysicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York,  in 
1816.     He  established  himself  at  once  in  meilkal  prar- 


',  tbe  es- 


xlntl 
In  IH16  b«  married  Misa   Harriet  Wal. 


1819,  while  waiting  to  see  a  psiient,  he  picked  up  u> 
i  anieroum  a  tract  called  Tkt  Conremon  ofila  WorlJ, 

iKe  Cliu«i  n/Sii  llanditd  ifiUimu,  and  tkt  AtilUs 
and  Duly  nf  tlU  Chuirhri  mpttting  (Ann.  Deeply  im- 
pressed by  ita  appeals,  he  consulted  with  his  wife  prayer- 
fully, and  with  fasting  and  great  deliberation.     They 

offered  themselves  Lo  tbe  American  Board,  and  prepared 
for  their  work.  His  friends  were  aatoundcd  that  he 
shouhl  sacrifice  hia  medical  piospecu  uf  fame  and  fort- 


nade.u« 

tlv  lu   be  fulUIled.     He  was 

New  Yurh  of  the  BeforiBtd 

9,  and  ihev  sailel  on  tbe  8th 

I.  with  Messrs.  Wiiu- 

reinforce  tbe  Ceyhni 


two  thinia  of  the  votes  are  not  in  favor  of  any  one  per- 
eoo,  the  cardinals  proceed  to  a  second  vc>t«  bi 
(q.  v.).     See  Gardner,  FuUIim  of  Ihe  World,  a.' 
cote.  Sue.  A  rchaol.  s.  v. 
Soudder,  CaUiailDe  HasMnga,  a  m 

10  India  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  was  bom 
N.  Y.,  Aug.  22,  1825.     She  was  the  daiighwt  of  Pn>f. ;  Ui 
Thomas  Hastings,  known  and  honored  ihniughoui  the    the  grei 
chuiehea  of  the  United  States  for  hia  auccesaful  effotts  in  .  ami  Mr. 
raising  the  standard  uf  church  music    Inherlenibyear.   a  printii 
sheJoinedlhePresbyterianChurchundcrthepaatoraii    ' 


to  be  recalleil,  an<l 
licenseil  by  the  Cli 
Dutch  Church  in  June,  I8I»,  ai 
of  thai  month  fur  tbeirdniina 
low,  Spalding,  and  Woodward, 

misHoti  at  Tilligally.  Here  he  imcneauieiy  Mgan 
hia  career  as  a  misuonaiy,  physician,  and  minister,  il- 
cbough  he  was  not  ordained  until  May  16, 18S1,  in  ibs 
Wesleyan  chapel  at  Jalfnapatam,  by  clergymen  ol  tlie 
Congregational,  Baptist,  and  MetbodiU  dennniinalioiM 
In  the  large  hospital  which  be  established,  cholcrm  airfl 
jungle  fever  were  treated  wiih  eminent  succoa,  as  will 
aa  onlinary  diseases  of  the  climate.  In  182S  a  ctdkge 
waa  organized.  In  1824  the  miwnn  enjoyed  a  wondtr- 
ival  of  religion,  which  wrought  with  power  at 


Hit 


le  Ceyli 


nfluenc 


Dr.  Eiakii: 


anslerred  to  India  tu  establiih 
press  si  Madras  for  publishing  Che  ScriptuiM 
in  the  Tamil  language.  The  lai^  printing 
Mason.  The  development  of  her  piety  (nive  1  eitahlishment  of  the  Church  Minuonary  Society  fell  intu 
tions  of  her  destiny  as  a  miBSionory.  When  '  thejr  hands  In  18B8.  Six  millions  ol  pave*  were  priniol 
a  ohl,  her  heart  was  deeply  allerted  by  the'  ly  these  brethren  the  flrnt  year,  and  more  in  later  yean 
a  missionaries  who  had  charge  of  theCeylon  These  were  scattered  through  every  open  door  far  and 
iHils  were  obliged  lo  disband  sutne  of  them  wide  among  the  natives.  Dr.  Scudder  lesided  at  Chin- 
'  '    ck  to  the  darkness  of    tadrepeltab,  near  Madras,  and  out  of  ibese  beginning 

She  prepared  a  con-    American  Board  of  Christian  Foreign  Uisaion  in  ISil 

wiaiion  lo  sew  for  the    and  subsequently  paaseil  into  the  care  of  the  Refnmed 

In  1853  as  the  Arcoi  Mission  of  the 


fi.r  want  of  funds,  an< 
heathenism  many  of  the  naiiv 
patliy  led  lo  corresponding  acti 
slitnlion,  and  fnrmeda  family 


til  she  left  home  fur  India,  and  exchanged  manual  for  i  Reformed  Church.    After  a  residence  of  tweniy-ihiet 
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yeiTB  abroad,  his  health  having  suflered  from  the  cU- 
nuue,  Dr.  Scudder  returned  to  America  in  1842,  and  re- 
mained until  1846.     Daring  these  four  yean  his  time 
was  employed  in  constant  missionary  service  among  the 
churches  of  this  coontry.     His  labors  among  children 
and  youth  were  menoonble  for  the  crowds  that  attended 
his  public  meednga,  and  his  marvellous  success  in  ad- 
dressing them  and  direct  influence  for  their  conversion 
and  consecration  to  the  missioD  work.    Upon  his  return 
to  India,  he  vesomed  his  work  with  characteristic  zeal 
and  energy.     For  a  short  time  (1849),  he  was  tempo- 
rarily connected  with  the  Madura  mission.     In  Novem- 
ber uf  the  same  year  Mrs.  Scudder  died,  and  but  a  few 
days  previooaly  bis  son  Samuel  also  deceased  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  wliere  |ie  was  pursuing  his  theological 
studies  preparatory  to  joining  his  father  and  brothers  in 
India.    The  death  of  this  promising  young  man,  in  his 
twenty-second  year,  called  forth  one  of  the  most  touch- 
ing appeals  for  men  for  his  tield,  and  in  their  absence  he 
resolved  to  make  up  for  Samuel's  loss  by  personally  ren- 
dering extra  service.     This  excessive  labor  brought  on 
serioos  illneas.     In  1854,  by  medical  advice,  he  went  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    The  voyage  reinvigorated 
him,  and  after  a  brief  sqjoom  at  Wynberg,  where  he 
was  very  useful  in  Christian  labors  among  the  English- 
ipeaking  people,  he  arranged  to  return  again  to  his 
tiekL    fiut  only  two  days  before  the  ship  arrived,  he 
died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  Jan.  18,  1855.      Of  his 
fourteen  children,  nine  survive.     His  seven  sons  and 
two  daughters  became  missionaries  in  the  same  field 
with  their  parenta,  and  in  the  Aroot  Mission  of  the  Re- 
formed Church.     Two  of  the  sons  have  since  been 
obliged  to  leave  India  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  have 
done  good  service  to  the  Church  at  home.     One  of  the 
daughters  was,  and  the  other  still  is,  in  misdoiiary  work 
(1870).    Besides  his  numerous  communications  to  the 
Mistionary  Herald  and  other  serials  for  thirty-five  years, 
Dr.  Scadder  issued  several  publications,  which  have  all 
had  a  wide  and  useful  circulation.     Among  these  are. 
The  R&ltemer'*  Latt  Command: —The  fiarvest  Perish- 
ing:—An  Appeal  to  Mothers : —Knocking  at  the  Door: 
—Passing  over  Jordan : —Letters  to  Children,  etc     Dr. 
Scodder's  distinguishing  traits  were  decision  of  charac- 
ter, martyr-like  attachment  to  the  truth,  and  steadfast- 
nets  in  prosecuting  his  plans.    He  had  in  him  many  of 
the  highest  elements  of  moral  heroism,  a  sublime  daring  \ 
to  do  right  irrespective  of  opposition,  a  supreme  regard  i 
for  first  principles,  a  scorn  of  all  that  was  mean  and  | 
imall,  a  **  seal  according  to  knowledge,**  and  a  practical 
wisdom  in  accomplishing  his  purposes  which  easily 
overrode  mere  conventionalities  of  routine.     His  intel- 
lect was  robust,  intensely  active,  and  independent.    His 
will  was  most  positive  and  all -controlling  when  once 
be  believed  himself  to  be  right     Nothing  daunted  his 
bnve  souL     In  early  life  he  had  for  months  been  the 
victim  of  a  roost  terrible  spiritual  conflict,  which  ended 
in  a  peace  that  nothing  afterwards  seriously  disturbed. 
It  was  the  grand  victory  of  his  life,  which  dwarfed  all 
other  contests  and  nuule  self-sacrifice  the  easy  law  of  his 
new  being.    When  one  told  him  that  he  should  consult 
conscience  \eet  he  should  overwork  himself,  he  said  that 
be  bad  **  quashed  conscience  of  theU  sort  long  ago." 
When  asked  in  America, "  What  are  the  discourage- 
mf ntt  of  the  missionary  work  ?"  he  replied, "  I  do  not 
know  the  word.     1  king  ago  erased  it  from  my  vocabu- 
lary."   He  fought  the  battles  of  temperance  among  the 
missioDS  and  people,  and  for  the  extirpation  of  caste  m 
the  churches  of  India,  with  heroic  power  and  triumph. 
His  piety  was  sweetly  expressed  in  saying  to  one  of  his 
sons  "that  his  ambition  was  to  be  one  of  the  inner  circle 
anrand  Jesus  in  heaven."     For  years  before  his  death 
he  enjoyed  unbroken  **  assurance  of  faith."     His  power 
and  tact  in  personal  religions  conversation  with  almost 
ereiy  one  that  he  met  were  wonderfuL    He  preached  the 
tiospd  in  almost  every  laige  town  in  Southern  India. 
He  made  freqnent  and  extensive  tours  for  this  purpose, 
preaching  generally  twice  a  day,  and  once  "  he  stood  at 


his  post  eleven  consecutive  hoors.  He  did  not  even 
stop  to  eat,  but  had  c(»ffee  brought  to  him."  His  biogra- 
phy is  full  of  stirring  incidents  illustrating  these  and 
other  characteristics  of  this  remarkable  man.  A  Me^ 
moir  of  him  has  been  published  by  bis  brother-in-law, 
Kev.  J.  a  Waterbury,  D.D.  (N.  T.  1870,  12mo);  also  a 
previous  volume  called  The  Missionary  Doctor  and  his 
Family,  by  M.  £.  Wilmer  (Board  of  Publication  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church).  See  Sprague,  AmuUs  of  the 
A  mer.  Pulpit,  voL  ix ;  Corwin,  Mantial  o/the  Reformed 
Church  Ml  America,  p.  204-210.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Scudder,  John  B.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  near  Princeton,  N.  J.,  June  8, 1810.  He  was  the  old- 
est son  of  Jacob  Scudder,  M.D.  He  was  graduated  at 
Princeton  College  in  1^,  afler  whi^h  he  spent  one 
year  in  teaching  in  Virginia,  and  then  returned  to 
Princeton  and  entered  the  Theological  Seminary.  A 
failure  of  health  prevented  him  from  completing  his 
theological  course,  and  he  went  to  Holmesville,  Mass., 
for  its  recovery.  While  there  he  entered  actively  in 
the  Sabbath-school  and  prayer  and  other  religious  meet- 
ings, making  himself  generally  useful  as  a  Christian. 
After  the  restoration  of  his  health  he  had  charge  of 
several  classical  schools  in  Louisiana  and  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  and  also  in  Georgia  and  Florida.  The  last  years 
of  his  life  were  spent  in  Georgia.  Although  he  was  not 
ordained,  he  sustained  the  relation  of  a  lay  preacher, 
and,  while  engaged  as  principal  of  a  large  school,  was 
much  occupied  in  conducting  religious  exercises,  in  dis- 
tributing religious  tracts,  and  in  other  earnest  and  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the 
world.  As  a  colaborer,  he  was  as  useful  as  any  in  the 
ministry,  and  his  labors  of  love  were  highly  appreciated 
and  much  blessed.  Like  Harlan  Page,  his  personal  ef- 
forts brought  many  into  the  kingdom  who  might  have 
been  beyond  the  reach  of  ministerial  influence.  On  the 
morning  of  July  19,  1876.  he  was  suddenly  struck  down 
by  apoplexy,  and,  after  exclaiming  "How  blessed  a 
thing  it  IS  to  be  prepared  to  die  I"  he  breathed  his  last. 
(W.  P.  S.^ 

SculL     See  Skuix. 

fikxolptare,  Hbbkbw.  By  the  well-known  law  (in 
Exod.  XX,  4  sq. ;  DeuU  iv,  16  sq. ;  xxvii,  16 ;  comp.  Diod. 
Sic  Edog,  xl,  1 ;  Strabo,  xvi,  761 ;  Josephus,  ConL  Apion, 
ii, 6;  Ewald,  Isr,  Gesch,  ii,  110  sq.;  TaciL  HisL  v,  5, 4. 
But  see  Bertheau,  Isr.  Gesch,  p.  248)  the  Israelites  were 
not  forbidden  to  make  any  image  in  stone,  wood,  or  metal 
(Michaelis,  Mos,  Recht,  p.  160  sq.),  for  even  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Jehovah,  on  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  there 
were  two  cherubs  of  gold;  and  flower-work  as  orna- 
ment was  placed  on  the  golden  candlestick^  and  the 
large  brazen  bathing- vessel  in  the  court  (the  so-called 
brazen  sea  [q.v.])  was  supported  on  twelve  brazen  oxen 
(1  Kings  vii,  26),  though  Josephus  blames  this  arrange- 
ment as  illegal  {Ant,  viii, 7, 6).  In  the  wilderness,  too, 
even  Moses  set  up  a  brazen  serpent  (Numb,  xxi,  8),  and 
the  Philistines  offered  golden  figures  as  an  offering  to 
Jehovah  (1  Sam.  vi,  17  sq.).  But  the  design  was  to 
forbid  all  worship  of  images,  and  also  all  images  of  Je- 
hovah (comp.  Exod.  XX,  6;  Josephus,  A  nt,  iii,  6, 6;  Philoi 
Opp,  ii,  691),  for  a  sensual  people  would  easily  be  led 
into  idolatry  by  them,  or  at  least  would  lose  much  of 
the  spirituality  of  their  ideas  of  Jehovah  (comp.  Philoj 
0pp.  i,  496) ;  and  thus  the  golden  calf  of  Aaron  (Exod. 
xxxii,4),  the  graven  image  of  the  children  of  Dan  (Judg. 
xviii,  81 ;  comp.  xvii,  4),  and  the  two  golden  calves  of 
Jeroboam  (1  Kings  xii,  28  sq.)  were  antitheocratic  Yet 
this  Mosaic  law  prevented  the  great  progress  of  scnlpt- 
ure,  which  in  all  nations  has  received  its  greatest  im- 
pulse from  religious  faith  and  worship.  (Schnaase, 
Gesch,  d,  bild.  KOnste,  i,  267,  thinks  that  the  imagination 
of  the  Hebrews,  as  shown  in  their  poetry,  was  too  quick 
and  mercurial  for  the  patient  work  of  sculpture.)  Most 
of  their  works  of  brass  of  this  kind  were  by  Phoenician 
artists  (1  Kings  vii,  14).  An  example  of  sculpture  not 
of  a  religious  character  oocnrs  in  the  audience  throne 
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□r  SDlnmen,  which  wis  gupported  and  «an«nnded  bv 
founeen  Hiicly  wrought  liuna,  (he  nynibul  of  urengih 
(1  Kings  X,  19  H|.;  S  Chron.ix,  19  ■).)■  AHer  (ht  ex- 
ile, uricur  viewa  prsviiied  i  and  Ihe  onhodoic  Jews,  oi 
foUowcn  oT  [he  Phuueei,  inUrpreled  [he  Mmaic  prcdii- 
bi[ioti  or  Kulpture  in  general  (Juaephus,  Anl.  xv,  8,  I ; 
XTii,6,2i  xviii,8,l:  H'ap,ii,9,2;  comp.  aln  Uai- 
monides  in  HD[tiiiger.y(u.  //tir.89),evenafarchiteccu- 
U  (Jueephuii,  fVar.ii,  10,  l;  comp-^nL  xvii, 
//uf.v,C,f>.   Ye[ according  to  Jnaephui,  J nr. 
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I  or  ii> 


hibi[«d).  Accordingly,  a  palace  o(  the  letrarch  Henid 
in  Tiberiae,  which  was  ailortied  with  the  tlguns  of 
bea9[i,  was  bumeil  by  onler  or  the  Sanhedrim,  aimply 
becSDH  it  was  thought  to  vioiaCe  their  law  {JcMphiw, 
Li/f,  12).  Still  tess  were  imagea  tolerated  in  the  Tem- 
ple (id.  Wnr,  i,  S8,  2 ;  Am.  xrii,  6,  2).  Even  the  i[D- 
age  of  [he  etnpemr,  carried  un  [he  eat^lea  of  the  sol- 
diers, could  no[  be  s<lmitleil  into  Jerusalem  (ibid, 
xviii,  8,  1,  and  5,8;  comp.  War,  ii,  9,  i.  Aal.xv.'i, 
1  M].).  Yet  such  rigiil  views  were  [tot  uuivenil;  at 
least,  at  an, earlier  period,  Jiihn  Hyrcanua  adomeil  his 
CBstLe  beyond  the  Jordan  with  coloesal  animal  tisuTea 
(i6)dL  xii,  4, 11  )i  queen  Alexandra  had  poncaim  of  her 
children  made  (tMdxv,  2,  A) ;  and  Herwl  Agrippa  pos- 
sessed statuea  ot  his  daughters  (ibid,  xix,  9, 1).— Winer. 
Hebrew  sculpture,  such  as  it  w«^  noiloubtwu  based 
upon,  and  sustsiaed  by,  Che  art  as  praclicetl  in  Egypt. 

portions  beiag  cslablished  fur  every  Hgure,  which  cbe 
statuary  wsa  not  permitteil  [»  viiilalej  and  hence  arises 
the  great  sameness  in  the  F.gyprisn  stsiiies,  snd  the 
BliffiiHs  fur  which  they  are  all  remarkable.  laaiah 
describes  the  process  of  iilol-mskiiig  very  minutely. 
"  The  carpenter  stretcheth  out  his  rule;  he  msrketh  it 
out  with  aline;  he  Htteth  it  with  planehand  he  mark- 
elh  it  out  with  Ihe  compass,  and  maketh  it  after  the 
Hgare  of  a  man,BcconUng  to  (he  beauty  of  ■  man;  tbst 
it  may  remain  in  hia  house"  (xliv,  IB).  The  mode 
of  proceeding  will  easily  be  underslool  by  a  reference 
t«  the  accompanying  engraviui;*.  When  a  proper 
block  of  marble  or  granile  had  been  pMCured  by  the 
sculplm,  the  surface  was  first  smoothed,  and  parallel 
lines  drawn  from  lop  to  bvl[ura ;  other  lines  were  then 
drawn,  at  equal  dis[ancea,  fmm  side  lu  side,  so  as  to  di- 
vide the  whole  inlo  a  series  of  squares.  The  nie  of 
these  squares  wai  proportioned  Ui  the  size  of  the  figure, 
but  the  number  of  them  was  invariable,  whsterer  might 

squares,  according  to  some  autlmriiies,  and  twen[j-one 
and  one  fnurth  according  m  nrhen>,were  allowHl  fur 
the  height  of  tlic  human  bo><y;  when  B[Daller  figures 


Standing  FVgnre  of  a  KInR 


I  KlnR  (FIe.  IL  'od,  like  the  roraitr, 

reprnwht  lEiiinlie.    (FinK  t,  t  ave  pn]\Mni 

h:  and  Hgr.  i  aud  S  piilntlDg  and  sculpturing  ttas  Uo- 
rogljphlcs  St  the  buck.) 

or  omamenls  were  introduced,  the  squares  were  sub- 
divided into  smaller  squares,  proponinned  to  the  len 
ligure.  The  nutline  was  then  traced,  and  its  prapor- 
tiuns  were  invariable.  This,  which  lo  modems  would 
seem  the  most  important  part  uf  the  process,  requiitd 
no  great  exertion  of  skill  in  Ihe  Egi-ptiaa  artist-  1[ 
was  then  inspected  by  the  master-sculptor,  who  wrote 
on  various  pans  of  il,  in  hieratic  charac[ers,  such  dims 
[ions  as  he  thought  it  necessary  (a  give  to  the  inferint 
artists  who  actually  cut  the  figure.  The  ooloesal  statue 
on  which  tbe  workmen  in  the  sceompanying  engrsrioi; 
are  engaged  appean  so  far  advanced  toward*  cumple- 
lion  that  the  instructions  of  the  master-scntptor  have 
been  chiselled  awsy.  We  are  informed  by  Diodorui 
Siculus  that  the  most  eminent  statuaries  always  went 
to  reside  for  a  time  in  Egypt,  as  modem  artists  do  iu 
luly,  to  study  ihe  principles  of  their  art.  He  paitic- 
ulsrly  mentions  Telecles  and  Theodorua,  the  sous  of 
RhcEcus,itho  made  the  celebrated  statue  of  the  Pt'ihian 
Apollo  at  Samoa,  after  what  he  calls  "Ihe  Egyptian 
fashion."    He  explains  this  fashion  to  be  Ihe  acparaie 

two  part^at  the  groin;  one  half  was  cut  by  Telecles  st 
Samoa,  and  Ihe  other  by  Theodurus  at  Ephesus ;  ytl, 
when  they  were  Joined  togethet,  they  fitted  so  exacily 
ihat  the  whole  seemed  ihe  work  of  one  hand.  Anil 
this  seemed  the  mure  admirable  when  the  altitude  of 
Ihe  stsiue  was  considered,  for  it  had  its  hands  extended, 
and  ila  legs  at  a  ilistance  from  each  other,  in  a  moving 
posture.  We  thus  see  that  Egyptian  sculpture  was  al- 
most wholly  a  mechsiiicsl  pn-cess;  the  laws  of  the 
country  pruhibited  the  inter>'ention  of  novelty  in  sub- 
jects considered  sscred ;  and  the  more  eflectually  to 
prevent  the  violation  of  prescribed  rules,  it  was  ordained 
that  the  pnifession  of  an  artist  should  not  be  exercised 
by  any  common  or  illiterate  person,  Wilkinson,  in- 
deed, has  shown  the  great  probability  of  the  hi^ther 
artists  hsving  been  included  in  (he  ranks  of  the  priest- 
hood. In  some  instances,  however,  we  find  reason  to 
believe  that  the  EgyplJan  artists  biuke  through  these 
trammels.  In  the  [wo  grsnile  slslues  uf  lions  presented 
by  lord  Prudhoe  to  the  British  Museum,  we  perceive  a 
boldness  and  freedom  of  execution  scarcely  cumpaliUe 
with  a  strict  adherence  to  mechanical  rule  (see  Wilkiu- 
son,  ^iKKnl  £,;^.  ii,  842  eq.). 

SCULPTURE, CintitTiAK.  Tfaeartof  sculpture  has 
an  antagonistic  principle  to  overcome  in  the  ChiiuUn 
conception  of  the  worM,  and  its  progreaa  ha*  been  much 
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impedcfl  by  that  fact;  for,  while  this  art  must  deal  pri- 
maril y  with  ph^k-sical  forms,  and,  at  the  moKt,  can  ouly  re- 
gard the  spirit  as,  with  the  body,  a  coordinate  part  of  a 
common  whole,  the  Christian  idea  exalts  the  spirit,  mak- 
ing of  the  body  a  mere  instrument  and  medium  of  devel- 
opoMot,  which  is  laid  aside  when  the  stage  of  a  higher 
spiritual  existence  is  reached;  and  in  the  measure  m 
which  Christianity  confines  all  ideality  to  the  realm  of 
spirit,  so  does  it  render  impossible  the  attainment  of 
its  ideal  to  an  art  which  aims  to  achieve  m  its  repre- 
senutions  a  nnity  of  spirit  and  body,  of  idea  and  phe- 
nomenon. The  history  of  Christian  sculpture  down  to 
the  16th  century  accordingly  shows  that  the  constant 
effort  of  anists  was  to  discover  a  mode  of  conception 
and  treatment,  i.  e.  a  style,  which  would  enable  them  to 
be  true  to  the  Christian  idea,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
the  laws  of  the  plastic  art;  and  the  several  periods,  as 
well  as  the  sculpt4»r8  and  their  productions,  differ  among 
themselves  chiefly  as  the  consciousness  of  this  task  has 
become  apparent  and  the  problem  been  more  or  less 
successfully  solved. 

Sculpture  was  neglected,  however,  during  the  first  pe- 
riod in  the  history  of  Christian  art  (1st  to  10th  century) 
to  a  d^ree  that  permitted  but  a  slight  rec(^nition  of 
this  task.   The  dislike  of  heathenism  and  its  idolatries,  in 
which  service  the  noblest  efforts  of  ancient  art  had  been 
expended,  was  at  first  so  great  that  a  cultivation  of  the 
formative  arts  was  out  of  the  question ;  and  when  this 
avernon  lost  its  controlling  power,  the  energies  of  Chris- 
tian art  were  employed  in  painting  rather  than  sculpt- 
ure, the  only  object  being  to  bring  before  the  faithful 
representations  of  scenes  and  incidents  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures ;  and  for  this  purpose  paintings  and  mosaics 
were  more  suitable  than  sculptures.     But  four  statues 
of  a  religious  character  may  with  certainty  be  attrib- 
uted to  this  period:  (1)  a  marble  statue  of  Uippolytus, 
bishop  of  Portus  Romanus  and  martyr,  in  the  former 
half  of  the  3d  century,  the  figure  seated  and  wearing  a 
toga,  the  execution  thoroughly  ancient  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  sculpture,  while  the  upper  part  u  a  modem 
renovation;  (2)  the  celebrated  bronze  statue  of  St.  Pe- 
ter whoae  feet  the  faithful  are  expected  to  kiss  on  fes- 
tival occasions  at  Rome,  resembling  the  Hippolytus  in 
style  and  character,  and  probably  executed  at  Constan- 
tinople in  the  5th  century ;  and  (3)  two  statues  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  one  belonging  to  the  5tb  or  6th  cen- 
tury, and  the  other  to  a  later  period,  when  ancient 
Christian  art  was  already  in  its  decline.     We  have  hii^ 
torical  information  respecting  sculptures  of  a  n<»n-relig- 
ious  character  also,  e.  g.  equestrian  statues  of  Justinian 
and  Theodoric  the  Great,  but  none  have  been  preserved 
to  this  time.     Such  other  relics  of  this  fierind  as  are 
still  extant  belong  to  the  class  of  sculptures  in  relief— 
e.  g.  the  designs  found  on  sarcophagi  and  tombs,  of 
which  a  considerable  number  belonging  to  the  8d  and 
6th  centuries  are  known,  among  them  the  sarcophagus 
of  Junius  Bassus,  the  praefect  of  Rome,  who  died  in  359, 
soon  after  his  conversion  to  Christianity — one  of  the 
most  important  remains  of  early  Christian  sculpture. 
The  carvings  in  ivory,  some  of  which  may  date  back 
to  the  4th  century,  also  deserve  mention.     They  were 
employed  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  diptychs  (q.  v.), 
and  of  chains  book-covers,  and  other  articles.     Similar 
work  was  done  in  silver  and  gold,  which  metals  were 
largely  employed  in  the  ornamenting  of  doors  in  church- 
es, pulpits,  etc. ;  but  too  little  has  been  preserved  to  en- 
able us  to  judge  of  its  value  in  the  light  of  art,  and  the 
fiict  of  its  having  been  used  so  largely  as  it  was  serves 
only  to  illustrate  the  craving  of  the  Church  for  external 
pomp  and  show,  and  the  coarse  taste  of  a  period  which 
oould  delight  in  an  excess  of  glittering  tinsel. 

The  diflferent  works  in  relief  which  have  been  pre- 
served to  us  from  the  early  Christian  period  all  resem- 
ble each  other  in  character  in  the  fact  that  they  ignore 
the  peculiar  demands  of  the  plastic  art  as  completely 
as  do  the  representations  in  color  in  the  art  of  painting. 
Both  arts  were  treated  in  the  same  spirit  and  style — a 


style  that  was  neither  picturesque  noi  plastic,  that  did 
not  aim  at  an  organic  blemling  of  the  diverse  elements, 
nor  yet  at  a  modification  of  the  antagonizing  principles, 
but  simply  at  a  mechanical  combination  of  the  two  by 
seizing  on  certain  elements  from  either  side  and  disre- 
ganling  others— specifically  the  early  Christian  style. 
The  two  arts  went  hand  in  hand  in  the  further  develop- 
ment of  this  method ;  but  sculpture  appears  to  have 
fallen  into  a  decline  earlier  than  painting,  since  it  would 
seem  that  only  sculptures  in  stone  were  executed  in  It- 
aly as  eariy  as  the  7th  century,  and  that  all  work  in 
bronze  was  obtained  from  Constantinople.  In  Byzan- 
tium, too,  the  compromise  of  the  council  of  787,  by 
which  the  IconoclaM  controversy  was  brought  to  a 
close,  hastened  the  decline  of  the  art  of  sculpture  by 
providing  that  only  paintings  and  reliefs  should  be  al- 
lowed in  the  churches,  and  that  all  statuary  should  be 
rigidly  excluded. 

The  MiddU-agf.  style  differs  from  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding period  in  that  it  no  longer  aims  at  a  mechan- 
ical combination  of  the  plastic  and  the  picturesque, 
but  executes  all  sculptures  directly  in  the  spirit  and 
method  peculiar  to  the  painter's  art  It  therefore  be- 
comes as  picturesque  as  the  architecture  of  that  age, 
and,  like  painting,  dependent  on  it.  But  the  further 
development  of  this  style  led  sculptors  involuntarily 
to  a  mode  of  apprehension  and  execution  more  in 
harmony  with  the  special  laws  of  their  art,  and  thus 
gave  rise  to  the  Ronumetgue  in  sculpture,  which  starts 
out  with  the  traditional  old  Christian  types,  but  en- 
deavors to  impart  to  them  more  soul  and  feeling,  and 
also  a  more  natural  form.  The  aim  was  not  realized 
at  once,  but  the  effort  to  achieve  it  gave  to  the  work 
accomplished  something  of  that  plasdc  character  which 
early  Christian  art  had  so  persistently  perverted  and 
ultimately  wiped  out.  There  are  in  Germany  (on  the 
so-called  golden  gate  of  the  cathedral  at  Freiberg,  in 
Saxony,  and  on  the  pulpit  and  altar  of  the  church  at 
Wechselbnrg)  magnificent  sculptures  of  this  period, 
whose  plastic  beauty  recalls  to  mind  the  masterpieces 
of  antiquity.  It  is  significant  that  Nicolo  Pisano  (about 
1230),  called  the  father  of  Italian  sculpture,  and,  at  all 
events,  the  leading  sculptor  of  the  Romanesque  school 
in  Italy,  suddenly  tunied  away  from  the  old  Christian 
(Byzantine)  types  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  monuments  of  antiquity,  at  least  with  reference  to 
fonn  and  apparel.  The  Romanesque  style,  however, 
was  too  much  an  exotic,  and  did  not  sufficiently  reflect 
the  ideas  and  tendencies  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  endure. 
The  G«>thic  took  its  place,  and  with  it  came  in  a  new 
aera,  inasmuch  as  both  painting  and  sculpture  turned  di- 
rectly to  nature  and  to  the  actual  world  for  their  ideals. 
Figures  in  relief  or  in  statues  obtained  greater  individ- 
uality thereby,  though  beauty  of  form  was  entirely  dis- 
regarded, and  all  emphasis  was  laid  on  adequate  expres- 
sion of  the  inner  life.  The  plastic  character  of  the 
sculptor's  works  was,  of  course,  sacrificed  by  this  meth- 
od, and  it  was  only  natural  that  the  aid  of  colors  should 
be  called  in  to  transform  all  figures  into  statuary  paint- 
ings; but  as  the  Gothic  style  aimed  primarily  to  ex- 
press the  fundamental  tniths  of  the  Christian  philoso- 
phy of  the  world  and  of  the  Christian  moral  life,  and 
employed  natural  forms  only  as  the  vehicle  of  such 
expression,  it  was  readily  led  to  attach  importance,  in 
the  end,  to  such  beauty  of  physical  form  as  would  ade- 
quately represent  the  beauty  of  soul  in  which  the  ideal 
of  its  aspirations  had  been  unified.  The  picturesque 
was,  in  consequence,  so  greatly  modified  in  many  of  the 
later  productions  of  this  style  that  the  aosthctical  im- 
pression does  not  suffer  in  any  way. 

The  third  and  most  fiourishing  period  In  the  history 
of  Christian  art  is  characterized  by  the  conscious  effort 
to  bring  works  of  art  into  thorough  harmony  with  the 
forms  and  principles  of  growth  in  nature,  and  with  the 
conditions  and  requirements  of  art  in  general,  and  of 
every  branch  of  art  in  particular,  so  that,  independent- 
ly of  tradition  and  the  Church,  it  may  represent  the 
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Christian  ideal  with  artistic  freedom  and  with  adequate 
beauty  of  form.  Sculptors  now  sought  to  reconcile  the 
Christian  idea  with  the  requirements  of  their  art,  spe- 
cial attention  being  given  to  works  in  relief  and  to  a 
combination  of  high  with  low  reliefs  in  their  represen- 
tations, as  being  most  likely  to  secure  the  end  in  view. 
We  can  do  little  more  in  this  place  than  mention  a  few 
of  the  more  successful  artists. 

In  Italy,  the  celebrated  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  (bom  at 
Florence  about  1380,  died  after  1455),  one  of  the  great- 
est masters  of  Christian  sculpture,  deserves  special  men- 
tion, as  does  also  his  talented  rival,  Donato  di  Betto 
Bardi  (1383-1466),  called  Donatello,  and  Luca  della  Rob- 
bta(  1440-81),  and  several  other  Venetian  artists.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century  a  number  of  masters  ap- 
peared by  the  side  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci — the  Florentines 
Giovanni  Francesco  Rustici  and  Andrea  Contucci,  and 
the  Venetian  Alonzo  Lombardi — who  succeeded  in  hon- 
oring the  idealism  of  Christianity,  and  also  in  doing  jus- 
tice to  the  claims  of  realism  to  natural  and  living  rep- 
resentation in  sculpture.  Their  works  fall  below  the 
greatest  masterpieces  in  painting  by  Raphael  only  as 
they  are  unable  to  represent  the  transcendental  side  of 
Christianity,  the  transformation  of  the  human  into  the 
divine,  with  equal  clearness.  Michael  Angelo  Buona- 
rotti,  however,  soon  displaced  these  masters  in  sculpt- 
ure by  the  success  he  secured  in  his  strivings  after 
the  grand,  overpowering,  and  extraordinary,  in  which 
he  paid  bat  little  attention  to  ideal  beauty  of  form  or 
to  the  requirements  of  plastic  art.  The  result  was  that 
in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  Italian  sculptors  had 
adopted  a  style  which  aimed  chiefly  at  effect,  and  which 
was  marred  by  ostentation  and  mannerisms,  and  often 
governed  by  a  coarse  naturalism. 

German  sculptors  were  not  favored  with  the  advan- 
tages secured  to  their  Italian  compeers  by  the  posses- 
sion of  the  models  of  antiquity ;  but  their  works  never- 
theless attained  to  a  degree  of  perfection  during*  this 
period  which  renders  them  not  unworthy  to  be  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  products  of  Italian  art.  Various 
monuments  of  stone  erected  to  the  dead  in  the  cathe- 
dral at  Mayenoe  and  other  Rhenish  churches  exhibit 
a  depth  and  ingenuity  of  conception  and  a  beauty  of 
form  in  the  sculptures  executed  by  unknown  hands  in 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries  which  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial note.  The  principal  work  of  German  sculptors, 
however,  was  done  in  bronze.  The  Nuremberg  artist 
family,  of  which  Peter  Vischer  (died  1529)  was  the 
most  celebrated  member,  is  especially  prominent.  The 
best  works  of  the  latter  artist  (especially  those  in  St. 
Sebald's  Church  at  Nuremberg)  will  bear  comparison 
with  those  of  the  Italian  masters,  and  they  even  indi- 
cate a  higher  stage  in  the  development  of  art  in  Ger- 
many than  is  apparent  in  the  paintings  of  such  masters 
as  DUrer  and  Holbein,  since  the  works  of  these  artists 
fail  to  show  that  ideality  of  physical  shape  and  formal 
beauty  which  art  imperatively  requires.  But  Vischer 
and  a  few  colleagues  stand  almost  alone,  and  the  height 
upon  which  they  stood  was  not  maintained  by  their 
successors.  A  rapid  decline  took  place,  and  by  the  mid- 
dle of  the  16th  century  German  art,  both  sculpture  and 
painting,  had  degenerated  into  a  bare  imitation  of  the 
Italian  masters. 

This  point  marks  the  transition  to  the  fourth  peri- 
od in  the  history  of  Christian  art.  Great  convulsions 
in  the  political  and  religious  world  gave  rise  to  new 
impulses,  but  they  a£fected  sculpture  less  than  paint- 
ing. The  products  of  the  early  part  of  this  period  dis- 
play warmth  of  feeling  and  passion  combined  with  a  de- 
cidedly naturalistic  treatment,  in  both  of  which  quali- 
ties they  violate  not  only  the  Christian  ideal,  but  the 
spirit  and  nature  of  plastic  art  itself;  and  as  these  qual- 
ities show  that  sculpture  and  architecture  (q.  v.)  were 
similarly  a£fected  by  causes  then  at  work,  so  the  prog- 
ress of  events  involved  them  in  a  similar  degradation. 
In  Italy,  Lorenzo  Bernini  (1598-1680),  celebrated  both 
as  a  sculptor  and  an  architect,  an  imitator  of  the  style 


of  Michael  Angelo,  introdnced  the  same  forced  style 
into  sculpture  which  he  had  given  to  his  baildiug9;,and 
it  became  the  fashion  to  affect  the  imposing  and  osten- 
tatious, and  by  the  use  of  all  manner  of  corves  and 
crooks  to  secure  the  idea  of  movement,  France  at  oore 
adopted  the  new  style  and  added  to  it  the  featore  of 
theatrical  display.  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  and  Ger- 
many clung  to  purer  methods  for  a  time,  but  in  the  1 8th 
centun'  likewise  gave  way  to  French  taste  and  tbe  Ro^ 
coco  style,  which,  from  that  point,  increased  in  afiected 
adornment,  coquettish  elegancies,  and  frivolous  Uoeo- 
tiousness. 

A  better  spirit  was  aroused  by  Wtnckelmann^s  writings 
and  a  growing  familiarity  with  the  relics  of  antiquity. 
The  painter  Asmus  Jacob  Carstens  (1754-d8)  was  the 
first  to  gain  a  true  conception  of  the  beautiful,  and  left 
a  number  of  drawings  which  are  thoroughly  penetrated 
by  the  spirit  of  antiquity.  With  his  younger  contem- 
porary, Antonio  Canova  (1757-1822),  that  spirit  Mitefed 
again  into  the  domain  of  sculpture,  though  as  yet  impure 
and  show  ing  traces  of  the  French  style.  It  is  purer  in  tbe 
German  Johann  Heinrich  von  Dannecker  (176^1841), 
and  best  of  all  in  the  gifted  Bertel  Thorwaldaen  (1770- 
1844).  All  that  has  been  done,  however,  though  much 
of  it  is  excellent,  serves  only  to  afford  further  proof  that 
the  Christian  ideal  and  the  Greek  style  are  irreconcilable 
with  each  other;  and  fot  this  reason  some  sculptors  (of 
Munich)  have  gone  back  to  the  position  occupied  by 
the  great  masters  at  tbe  banning  of  the  16tb  oentmy. 
Nothing  definite  has  been  accomplished,  and  it  renaains 
for  the  future  to  determine  whether  Christian  sculpture 
can  be  carried  forward  from  that  point  to  a  higher  per- 
faction. 

The  only  modem  work  dealing  specially  with  tbe 
history  of  Christian  sculpture  that  need  be  noentiooed 
is  Cicognara,  Storia  della  ScuUura,  dal  mo  RitorgimeMto 
in  Italia  sino  al,  Secolo  di  Napoleone  (Venice,  1813,  8 
vols.),  much  of  whose  matter  is,  however,  already  an- 
tiquated.— Uerzog,  Real'Encyklop.  s.  v. 

8ctiltet(u8),  {8chuUz\  Abraham,  was  bom  at 
Grumberg,  in  Silesia,  Aug.  24, 1556,  and  went  to  Brcalan 
in  1582.  Obliged  to  leave  on  account  of  his  fistber's 
loss  of  fortune,  he  took  a  situation  as  tutor  in  Freistadt, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  bearing  the  aer^ 
mons  of  Melancthon  and  of  Abraham  Bucholtzer.  In 
1584  he  made  a  journey  to  Poland,  and  the  year  follow- 
ing to  Gorlitx,  in  Lusatia,  where  he  remained  two  yean, 
attending  public  lectures  and  reading  private  lectures 
to  others.  In  the  same  manner  he  employed  himself 
in  the  University  of  Wittenberg  and  Heidelberg,  tiU  be 
was  admitted  into  the  Church  in  1594.  Officiating  in 
a  village  church  for  a  few  months,  he  was  sent  for  \rf 
the  elector  to  be  one  of  bis  preachers.  In  1598  he  was 
appointed  pastor  of  ihe  Church  of  St.  Francis,  Heidel- 
berg, and  two  years  after  became  a  member  of  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Senate.  He  was  appointed  court  preacher 
about  1615,  which  position  he  retained  until  he  accept- 
ed the  professorship  of  divinity  in  1618.  After  the  bat- 
tle of  Prague  he  resolved  to  return  to  Heidelberg;  but 
the  fury  of  war  had  dbpersed  the  students,  and  he 
retired  to  Emden  in  August,  1622,  where  he  died,  Oct. 
24, 1625.  His  principal  works  are,  Confutatio  Difputtt- 
fioms  BaronUde  Baptitmo  Constantim  (Neost.  1607, 4to) : 
— A  rmales  EvangeUi  per  Europam  15.  Saculi  RenoraH 
(Heidelb.  1618,  8vo): — Axinmata  ConcionamH  (Han. 
1619, 8vo) : — Obitervafiones  in  PauU  Epistolas  ad  Timo^ 
theum,  Titumyet Philemon:— Medulla  Patrttm  (1634, 4to> 

Scum  (MKbn,  chel6h,  strictly  an  overlc^ing),  rather, 
nut  of  a  pot  (Ezek.  xxiv,  6, 11, 12). 

ScQophylaoimn  ((rctvo^vXafftov),  a  recess  near 
the  altar  corresponding  with  the  mediseval  **  aumbrye,** 
in  which  the  chalice,  paten,  and  every  utensil  employed 
in  offering  the  eucharistic  sacrifice  were  anciently  placed 
immediately  after  mass.  Reference  is  made  to  such  a 
receptacle  by  the  councils  of  Laodioea  and  Agatha. — Lee, 
Glo$9,  of  Liturgical  and  Ecdes,  Terms,  s.  v. 
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Sonrvy  (S'^l,  garib,  fttna  3^B,  to  terardi),  Korf 
[inlhe>kiii(Lev.  xxi,20j  iiii,2i),perhipeof  i  malig- 
iianl  kind  ("scah,"  DeuL  iiviii,27).  8o*1k>  ibe  word 
TZ\^,  foOepieih,  rendered  "suabbed"  (Lev.  sx'i,  SO: 
xiii,  22),  signiOet  ■  gort  o(  ilcbing  oxii,  Kur/*,  Irtirr,  ao 
□tlLsl  *■  ukkinK  Tut.  See  LKPSoar.  Tbe  dineue 
kDun  by  Che  iwine  of  kutvv  in  modem  tinwa  ia  uau- 
tUr  euBed  bv  Inng  conHnemenl  in  culd  and  damp  cli- 
mUa,  without  fresb  proviuois,  and  a  due  quantity  of 
aceaceat  fiJOd.  In  (he  pTOf(reM  of  the  diaeue  the  skin 
Imunia  diy  aiul  ecalj,  livid  apou  ^ipear,  uid  (he  Mif- 
Sent  expericDcee  gnat  debility. 

Bcntcheon  (old  ronn,  tcovdiai ;  tat.  tntttm  —  a 
ahield),  b™dea  dgnifying  an  eacutcheon,  is  also  an  old 
name  fur  the  an^lea  of  buildings  or  parts  of  buildings, 
Mch  M  window-jambs,  ttc^  but  apparently  for  thoae 
«il!i  which  are  greater  thau  right  angles.  —  Paricer, 
Gba.  s/  A  rdtilKi.  a.  T. 

1  FldfilCMirH  i>//[»'t),aBacTed  device  he- 

qumtly  repieaented  in  alune-  and  wuod-carving.on  mon- 

umoilal  tirasses,  in  alaineil  gUiia,uid  indeul  paintinifs, 

ill  which  the  d»i'iriiiea  uf  the  Triiiic;  in  Unity  and  the 

Uuity  in  Trinity 

were  set  forth  for 

the  iimiuclion  uT 

the  faith  ful.  The 


aept  of  Tham 
Church,  Oxfun 
ahire  (1829).     i 


flcDtum  VLdeL  o 

of^inzi  Temu,  &  v. 

Bcylla,  in  (Jreek  mTtbolo(tT,  waa 
Tvphon  and  Echidna,  or  of  Neptune 
Cratals.  The  descriptioni  of  this  mai 
■ufficiently  stiikinx.  Chough  they  wen 
in  the  formative  sna.  Homer  makes  I 
nek  which  reached  to  the  skiea,  and  ' 


iligedt 


drive  off  the  nx 
was  at  length  ul 
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e  Toch;  but  the  horrible  body  had  tin 
t  terrible  heads,  which 
eauingly  under  tbe  impvilse  of  hunger  and 
The  month  was  armed  with  a  triple  row  of 
every  fiira>  of  creature  afforded  them  a  wei- 
.  In  the  abacDce  of  other  food,  they  seized 
:a  and  eeala,  but  if  a  ahip  drew  near,  it  was 


ought  ii 


not  be  scaled  because  of  its  amooth  surfaces,  and  the 
monKer  was  accnrdinglr  able  to  dwell  undiatuibed  in 
(he  cavern  which  the  waves  bad  washed  at  lU  foot,  and 
ibeice  to  inflict  destruction  on  all  who  might  approach. 
Tbe  giantess  had  twelve  feet,  which,  however,  were  leu 
daagetoas  than  might  be  supposed^  becauae  tliey  were 


with  spear-ihrusta  aiid  poles,  but 
to  pay  for  the  temerity  which  led 
Sicilian  strsiis  with  the  loee  of  «x 
nrhisrtioel  raithfiil  cnni|ianiane.    These  waters  (between 

aaUe  becauae  of  ScyUa  and  Charyhdia  (inddit  M  Sr^ 
lam  cvpim*  vilare  CSurj/Mm),  one  of  which  waa  certain 
to  deatniy  Che  navigator.  Their  terrors  are  now  alto- 
gether dissipated,  and  no  Hah ing-boac  dreads  these  mon- 
eCers.  Scylla  ia  usually  represented  as  a  gigantic  female 
figure  with  an  oar  raised  as  if  to  strike,  the  body  ending 
in  two  dolphin  tails.— Volliuer,  WSnrri.d.  J/y(Aoi.a.v. 

Scyllls,  in  Greek  mythology,  waa  a  celebrated  ar- 
chitect, who  was  supposed  to  be  tbe  son  of  Ihedalua  by 
a  paramour  of  unknown  name,  wlinse  fsiher  lived  at 
Gort;-a,iii  Crete.  Many  of  the  buildings  in  Sicily  were 
attributed  tu  him  and  his  brother  Diposnua. 

Bcylllna,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  aumanie  of 
JupiitT  in  Crete. 

ScTtbes,  in  Greek  mvChalogy,  was  a  son  of  Her- 
cules and  Echidna. 

Sojth'iaii  (Siu^ric)  occurs  in  C<iL  iii.  II  as  a  gen- 
eralized term  for  a  rude,  ignorant,  degraded  person,  [n 
the  Ciuspel,  says  Paul, "  there  is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew, 
circuoiciBion  nor  uncircumcision,  barbarian,  Scythian, 
bond  nor  free ;  but  Christ  ia  all  and  in  all."  It  was  an- 
ciently applied  lometimes  to  a  particular  people,  and 
sometimes  to  all  the  nomad  tribes  which  had  their  Beat 
to  the  north  of  the  Black  andCosiuan  seas,  stretching  in- 
definitely eastward  into  the  unknown  regions  of  Aaia,  It 
hail  thua  much  the  aame  latitude  aa  "  Tartira,"  and  was 
in  like  maimer  synoni-mous  with  Barbarian  (Bap^npoc). 
The  same  view  of  Scythian  barbarism  appears  in  S  Mace 
iv,  47  and  3  Mace  vii,  6,  also  in  Joeephua  {Coal.  Apion, 
ii,87)  and  Parmenio  (n/i.  Athen.  v,  221).  For  other 
similar  testimonies,  see  Weltstein,  AW.  Titl.  ii,  293. 
The  Scythians  were,  in  fact,  the  ancient  representalirea 
of  the  modem  Tsttsrs,  and,  like  thetn,  moved  from 
place  to  place  in  carts  drawn  by  oxen.  Il  is  rmm  this 
circumstance  that  they,  or  a  tribe  nearly  alltefl  to  them, 
may  be  recognised  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  Tth  century  EC,  they  had  become 
well  known  as  a  formidable  power  through  the  whole 
of  Western  A«a.  Forced  from  their  original  quarteri 
north  of  the  Caucatian  range  by  the  inroads  of  the  Uas- 


it Representation  ofaScylhlan Family. 
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Btg«iB,  ihej<le«eencled  into  ABuMinnr,  where  thejtnok 
Santia  (UC.  619),  inil  maiiiuined  >  bnig  war  wilh  (he 
Lyiliau  monarchaj  thence  theyi|ireid  iiiLo  Media  (B.C. 
624),  whfre  they  dereawd  Cyaxarea.  They  Ihen  di- 
rected their  cuutM  tu  Egypl,  ami  were  bribed  off  by 
Piiamnietithui;  on  their  return  ihey  attacked  the  Tem- 
ple of  Venus  Urania  at  Aacalun.  They  were  Hnallv 
ejected  RU.  096,  after  baring  made  their  name  a  terror 
ID  the  whole  Eaitem  world  (ilerod,  i,  lOa  sq.}.  The 
name  uf  Scythnpolin,  by  whicli  Beth-alieaji  waa  knnwti 
ill  our  I^viour's  tinw,  was  regarded  aa  a  Ince  of  the 
Scythian  occupation  (Pliny,  v,  16}.  Thia,  however,  ia 
duubtfuL  See  ScrTHOPOi.ia.  The  Hebrew  recorde  are 
aileat  respecting  Ibia  Scythian  invasion,  though  aome 
acbolars  suppoee  it  to  be  leferred  to  by  the  pmpheta  Jnel 
and  Zephaniah.  The  Scvlhiana  are  describeil  liv  I'Lani- 
cal  writers  as  skilful  in  the  iwe  onhe  bow  (Herr^.  i.78 1 
lr,ia2;  Xcnoph.^iiai.iii,*,16),andeven  as  the  invent- 
on  or  the  bow  and  arrow  (PliiiT,  vii,  67);  tliey  wen 


AScTthln 


Bpecialtv  famous  «  mounted  bowmen  (irrnrafdroi, 
Herod.  W,  iC;  T'hucyd.  ii,  86);  they  alw  enjoyed  an  ill- 
fame  fur  their  cruel  and  rajucious  habits  (Hemd.  i,  106). 

With  the  memnry  <•!  these  events  yet  freah  un  the 
minds  of  his  enuntrymeii,  Eiekiel  seema  to  select  the 
Scj'tbians,  under  the  name  ofliiw  (i|.  t.),  m  the  aymbiil 
ofeanhly  violence,  arrayed  againil  the  people  of  Uod, 
but  meeting  with  a  aiKnal  and  utter  overthrow.  He 
depicU  their  avarice  and  violence  (xx-xvlii,  7.13),  and 
the  Tearful  rengeance  executed  upon  them  (ver.  14-23) 
— a  maasBcre  so  tremeiidnns  that  seven  months  would 
hardly  suffice  for  the  burial  of  the  enrp»e«  in  the  valley 
which  should  thenceforth  be  iianed  HaniHn-Kog  {xxxix, 
11-10).  The  imager?-  of  Eiekiel  has  been  transferred 
in  the  Apncalvpae  to  describe  the  flnal  strujjgic  between 
Chriat  ami  Aiitichriit  (Kev.  xx,  H). 

As  a  question  of  ethnology,  the  origin  of  the  Scythj- 
atia  presents  great  dilGculties.  Many  eminent  writers, 
with  Niebuht  and  Neumann  at  their  heail,  regard  them 
■B  ■  Mongolian,  and  therefore  a  non-JaphetJc,  race.  It 
lary  for  ua  to  enler  into  tbe  general  question, 


I.  A  ttuyuiUui  Fuuuuau;  1 
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which  is  complicated  by 
plications  ufthe  name  Scylb'a  and  Sc; 
cientwrileia.  Sofaraathe  Kbiical  ni 
ed,it  is  sufficient  lo  state  thatthe  Scythians  of  EidieTi 
age— the  Scythiane  of  Herodotus — were  in  all  probabil- 
ity a  Japhetic  race.  They  are  diitinguiahed,  on  the  coe 
hand,  from  the  Argippei,  a  clearly  Mongolian  race  (Hr- 
rod.  iv,  2S)|  and  they  are  cunnecled,  on  the  other  haml 
with  the  AgathynL,  a  clearly  Indo-Kuropean  race  (ibid. 
iv,  10).  The  mete  sHenceofsoobservanta  writer  as  Hf- 
rndiitus  as  to  any  striking  featarea  in  tbe  phyncal  evn- 
funnatian  of  the  Scythians  must  further  be  r^arded  as 
a  aining  argument  in  favor  of  their  Japhetic  oHgin. 
For  the  geographical  and  ethnographical  relations  it 
the  term,  see  Smith,  lUel.  n/Clua.  Groff.  ii,  936-Ma 
Perhaps  it  may  be  inferred  from  0>1.  iii,  1 1  that  then 
were  Scyihiana  also  among  the  early  cnnvena  tn  Chtii- 
tianity.  Many  of  this  peotiie  lived  in  (ireek  and  Romaii 
land^  and  could  have  heard  the  Gospel  then;,  ever  if 
some  of  the  tint  preachen  had  not  already  penetrated 
into  Scythia  itself.  — Kitto;  Smith.  See  .Vol.  Qaar. 
Rrv.  Dec.  1876;  Jour,  Sue.  Lit.  April,  1853. 

Bcythor,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  ■  roan  wbaa 
the  poets  represent  aa  poaseaaed  of  the  ability  to  changt 

Scythop'olla  (SmSSi'  vJXic;  Peshito-Syiiac, 
BtitSit!  Vulg.  nririia  Srytharvm),  that  is.  "thecitvof 
the  Scythians."  occun  in  the  A.  V.  of  Judith  iii,  10  and 
2  Mace,  xii,  39  only.  In  the  Sept  of  Jud|«.  i,  27,  how- 
ever, it  ia  inserted  (in  both  the  great  HSS.)  as  the 
synnnym  of  Beth-shean  (q.  v.),  and  this  identifieatint  i 
ia  confirmed  bv  the  narrative  nfl  Maccv,  52,  ■  paiallel 
account  to  that  of  1  Mace  xii,  29,  as  well  aa  br  (he  re-  I 
paled  sialements  of  Josephus(^ar.v,  1,22:  vi,  14.  8: 
xii.  8,  ."i}.  He  uniformly  gives  the  name  in  the  con- 
tracted shape  (£n>3diroXii'),  in  which  it  is  also  given  by 
Kusebiua  {Onmiatl.  pasnm),  Pliny  (//.  .V.  v,  IS),  Stnlu 
(xvi),  etc.,  and  which  is  inaccurately  follnwed  in  the 
A.V.  Polylrius  (V,  70,  4)  employs  the  fuller  form  uf 
the  Sept.  Beth-ehean  has  nnwi  like  so  many  other 
places  in  the  Holy  Land,  regained  ita  anrieni  naiH. 
and  is  known  as  Hrit&H  onlv.  A  mound  cloae  to  it  mi 
the  weat  ia  called  TiU  Skal',  in  which  it  U  perliapa  jiiA 
possible  that  a  trace  of  Scyihnpolia  may  linf^.  But 
althoogh  there  is  no  duubl  whatever  of  the  idenlitT  of 
the  plaice.  Iheie  ia  conHderable  difference  oT  opinion  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  name.  I'he  Sept.  (aa  is  evident 
fium  the  form  in  which  they  present  it)  and  Ptirv 
(H.  jV.  V,  16)  attribute  it  to  the  Scythians,  who,  in  the 
words  of  the  Byuntine  hisMrian  George  Syncellui, 
"overran  Palestine  and  took  possession  of  Baisan.  whirfi 
from  them  is  called  Scythopolia."  This  hiu  been  in 
modeni  times  generally  refeind  to  the  invaskm  lecord- 
ed  by  Herodotus  (i,  1U4-106),  when  the  Sc>-thianB,  after 
their  occupation  of  Media,  passed  throngh  Palestine  on 
their  road  (n  Egypt  (about  EC  600— a  few  years  be- 
fore the  (aking  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezxar  ),  a 
sta(ement  now  recognised  as  a  real  fact,  though  some 
at  the  details  may  be  open  to  question  (Kawlinson's 
lltrod,  i,  24S).  It  ia  not  at  all  improbable  that  either 
on  their  passage  through,  or  on  their  return  aher  being 
repulsed  by  Psammedchne  (Herod.  1, 106),  some  Scvihi- 
*ns  may  have  settled  in  the  cnnntiy  (Ewald,  Gadi.  iii, 
694,  note) ;  and  no  place  would  be  niore  likely  to  utnrt 
them  than  Beisan — fertile,  most  abundantly  watmd, 
and  in  an  excellent  military  pontion.  In  the  then 
auie  of  the  Holy  Land  they  would  hardly  meet  with 
much  resistance.    See  Scythian. 

Kelaiid,  however  (apparently  incited  therein  bv  his 
doubts  of  the  truth  of  Herodutus'a  acctxint],  duc^rded 
this  explanation,  and  auggested  that  Scylhopolis  was  a 
corruption  of  SuccoiMt^totit^the  chief  town  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Succoth.  In  this  he  is  supported  by  Geeenlui 
(AVrt  to  httrckkardi,  p.  1068)  and  by  Grimm  (Cnji 
Himibudt  on  1  Mace,  v,  62).  Since,  howe\-«,  the  ob- 
jeoiion  ofReland  to  the  historical  truth  of  Herodotos  It 
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now  removed,  the  necessity  for  this  soggestion  (certain- 
ly rooet  ingeoious)  seems  not  to  exbtu  The  distance 
of  Siiccoth  from  Beisan,  if  we  identify  the  former  with 
Sabitj  is  ten  miles;  while  if  the  arguments  uf  Mr.  Beke 
are  Talid,  it  would  be  nearly  double  as  far.  It  is  surely 
gratuitous  to  suppose  that  so  large,  independent,  and 
important  a  town  as  Beth-shean  was  in  the  earlier  his- 
tory, and  as  the  remains  show  it  to  have  been  in  the 
Greek  period,  should  have  taken  its  name  from  a  com- 
paratively insigniticant  place  at  a  long  distance  from  it. 
Dr.  Robinson  {Bib.  Re$,  iii,  880)  remarks  with  justice 
that  had  the  Greeks  derived  the  name  from  Succoth, 
they  would  have  employed  that  name  in  its  translated 
form  as  Zjcifxai,  and  the  compound  woold  have  been 
Scenopolis.  Reland*s  derivation  is  also  dismissed  with- 
out hesitation  by  Ewald,  on  the  ground  that  the  two 
names  Sucooth  and  Skythes  have  nothing  in  common 
{Grsch,  iii,  694,  note).  Dr.  Robinson  suggests  that,  af- 
ter all,  Ciip  of  the  Scythians  may  be  right,  the  wonl 
Scytkia  being  used,  as  in  the  New  Test.,  as  equivalent 
to  a  barbarian  or  savage.  In  this  sense  he  thinks  it 
may  have  been  applied  to  the  wild  Arabs,  who  then,  as 
now,  inhabited  the  Ghdr,  and  at  times  may  have  had 
po«»98ion  of  Beth-shean. 

The  Canaauites  were  never  expelled  from  Beth-shean, 
and  the  heathen  appear  to  have  always  maintained  a 
foot'mg  there.  It  is  named  in  the  Mishna  as  the  seat 
of  idolatry  {Aboda  Zara^  i,  4),  and  as  containing  a 
double  population  of  Jews  and  heathens.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Ronoan  war  (A.D.  65),  the  heathen  rose 
against  the  Jews  and  massacred  a  large  number,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus  (If'ar,  ii,  18, 8)  no  less  than  18,000,  in 
a  wood  or  grove  close  to  the  town.  Sc>'thopolis  was 
the  laigeat  city  of  the  Decapolis,  and  the  only  one  of 
the  ten  which  lay  west  of  Jordan.  By  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  QOnomast,  s.  v.  **  Bethsan*^  it  is  characterized  as 
roXic  iwiififioc  and  vrbi  nobilis.  It  was  surrounded  by 
a  district  of  its  own  of  the  roost  abundant  fertility.  It 
became  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop,  and  its  name  is 
ibund  in  the  lists  of  signatures  as  late  as  the  Council  of 
Constantinople,  A.D.  636.  The  latest  mention  of  it  un- 
der the  title  of  Scythopolis  is  probably  that  of  William 
of  Tyre  (xxii,  16, 26).  He  mentions  it  as  if  it  was  then 
actually  so  called,  carefully  explaining  that  it  was  for- 
merlv  Bethshsn. — Smith.     See  Beth-shban. 

Sea  (Heb.  Q^,y<^;  Chald.  KQ^  yammd;  ^dXaa- 

9a),  as  opposed  to  land  or  earth  (SCI^K,  irfts^  Gen.  i,  10),  in 
vbich  all  the  waters  of  the  earth  are  included,  originat- 
ed by  the  separation  of  its  waters  from  those  of  the  air, 
or  the  clouds  (ver.  6  sq.).    The  sea  is  represented  as 
deep  (Psa.  Ixviii,  28;  Micah  vii.  19;  Amos  ix,  8;  Job 
xxxviii,  16),  wide  (xi,  9),  and  mighty  (Psa.  civ,  26;  Job 
vii,  12;  Lament,  ii,  18);  surrounding  the  earth  at  its 
utmost  bcmnds  (Deut.  xxx,  13 ;  Psa.  cxxxix,  9 ;  comp. 
the  ancient  Greek  view  of  oceanut,  wriavoct  Fubiger, 
fltadb,  <L  alt,  Gtogr,  i,  4) ;  the  earth,  indeed,  resting  on 
the  ocean  (Psa.  xxiv,  2).    The  surface  (comp.  /3v^oc, 
tke  deep^  2  Cor.  xi,  26)  is  roused  by  winds  (Dan.  vii,  2 ; 
comp.  Jonah  i,  11,  18)  into  waves  (0*^!bl,  Psa.  Ixv,  8; 
nrii,25;  Isa.  Ixviii,  18;  rt;/uxro,Jude  13;  cX^^biv,  James 
1 6), 90  that  it  roars  and  rages  (Jer.vi, 28;  1,42;  Isa.v, 
30;  hii,  20;  Psa.  xcvi,  11 ;  1  Chron.  xvi,  82),  and  is 
only  subject  to  (rod  (Job  xxxviii,  11 ;  Psa.  Ixxxix,  10). 
The  countless  inhabitants  of  the  sea  (James  iii,  7 ,  Rev. 
riii,  8  sq.)  are  given  to  men  for  food  (Gen.  ix,  2  sq.),  but 
the  people  of  God  may  only  eat  those  which  are  legally 
clean  (Lev.  xi,  9  sq.).    On  the  coasts  of  the  sea  (Heb. 
tonak%  STSU)  lie  great  lands;  and  the  sand  of  the  sea 
P'^n;  Gr.c^fioc)  i*  proverbial  for  multitude  (Gen.  xxii, 
17;  Josh,  xi,  4;  2  Sam.  xvii,  11 ;  Job  xxix,  18;  Hosw  i, 
10;  1  Mace,  xi,  1 ;  Rev.  xx,  8,  etc;  Homer,  Iliadf  ix, 
885;  CalUm.  Dion.  p.  262;  Ovid,  Trisf.  iv,  1,  66;  Ars 
AwlI,  264.    Comp.  Pindar,  Otymp,  ii,  178;  Calpum.  ii, 
71    See  also  Gesen.  Thesaur,  p.  698  sq.). 
It  may  be  lemarked  that  almost  all  the  figures  of 


speech  taken  from  the  sea  in  Scripture  refer  either  to  its 
power  or  iu  danger,  and  among  the  woes  threatened  in 
punishment  of  dioubedience,  one  may  be  remarked  as  sig- 
uitlcant  uf  the  dread  of  the  sea  entertained  by  a  non-seafar- 
ing people,  the  being  brought  back  into  Egypt  "in  ships'^ 
(DeuU  xxviii,68).  The  iwtional  feeling  on  this  subject 
may  be  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Greeks  in  reference 
to  the  sea.   No  mention  of  the  tide  is  found  in  Scripture. 

The  above  Heb.  word,  D^,  ydm,  is  sometimes  connect- 
ed with  Ointn,  tehdm  (diivfrffon,  abyssvSf  "the  deep," 
Gen.  i,  2;  Jonah  ii,  6).  It  also  means  the  west  (Gesen. 
Thesaur,  p.  860,  698).  When  used  for  the  sea,  it  very 
often,  but  not  alwa\'s,  takes  the  article.  Other  words 
for  the  sea  (in  the  A.y.  ^'deep")  are :  nb^xp,  metsuldh, 
or  nbisc^,  metsoidh  (only  in  the  plural),  or  TV^^^  tsuldh 
simply  {djiwnoif  /3<i3oc»  abyssuSf  profundwn) ;  b^Sl^* 
mabbul  {KaraKKwrfioif  diluvium^  ** water -flood,^  Psa. 
xxix,  10).  Smaller  pools  were  distinguished  into  QAK, 
agam,  a  natural  pool  or  pond  (cvii,  86 :  cxiv,  8 ;  Isa. 
XXXV,  7;  :xli,  18,  etc),  and  S^S^S,  berekdhy  the  same 
as  the  Arabic  hirhth,  an  artificial  pool  or  reservoir  (2 
Sam.  ii,  18 ;  iv,  12 ;  Nahum  ii,  9). 

The  following  are  the  applications  of  the  term  y&n 
in  Scripture: 

1.  The  "  gathering  of  the  waters"  (ymRmtn),  encom- 
passing the  land,  or  what  we  call  in  a  more  or  less  defi- 
nite sense  **the  Ocean."  In  this  sense  the  term  is  used 
in  Gen.  i,  2, 10,  and  elsewhere,  as  Deut.  xxx,  13 ;  1  Kings 
X,  22;  Psa.  xxiv,  2;  Job  xxvi,  8,  12;  xxxviii,  8;  see 
Homer,  Iliad,  xiv,  801,  802;  Hesiod,  Theog.  107,  109; 
and  2  Pet.  iii,  6. 

2.  The  word  is  used,  with  the  article,  of  some  definite 
part  of  the  great  circumambient  water,  viz. : 

(a.)  Of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  called  the  "hinder" 
Ci'T^Hfil),  the  "  western,"  and  the  "  utmost"  sea  (Deut. 
xi,  24;  xxxiv,  2;  Joel  ii,  20);  "sea  of  the  Philistines" 
(Exod.  xxiii,  81);  "the  great  sea"  (Numb,  xxxiv,  6, 7; 
Josh.  XV,  47);  "the  sea"  (Gen.  xlix,  13;  Pita.  Ixxx,  11; 
cvii,  23;  1  Kings  iv,  20,  etc.).    Sec  Mediterranean. 

(6.)  Also  frequently  of  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xv,  4; 
Josh,  xxiv,  6),  or  one  of  its  gulfs  (Numb,  xi,  81 ;  Isa. 
xi,  16),  and  perhaps  (1  Kings  x,  22)  the  sea  traversed 
bv  SoIomon*s  fleet.     See  Red  Sea. 

The  place  "where  two  seas  met" (rowoc  ^i^aXaffffoc, 
Acts  XX  vii,  41)  is  explained  by  Conybeare  and  Howson 
as  a  place  where  the  island  Salmonetta,  off  the  coast  of 
Malta,  in  St.  Paul's  Bay,  so  intercepts  the  passage  from 
the  sea  without  to  the  bay  within  as  to  give  the  appear*- 
ance  of  two  seas,  just  as  Strabo  represents  the  appear- 
ance of  the  entrance  from  the  Bosphorus  into  the  Euxine; 
but  it  seems  quite  as  likely  that  by  the  "  place  of  the 
double  sea"  is  meant  one  where  two  currents,  caused  by 
the  intervention  of  the  island,  met  and  produced  an 
eddy,  which  made  it  desirable  at  once  to  ground  the 
ship  (Conybeare  and  Howson,  ii,  428 ;  Strabo,  ii,  124). 

8.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  great  internal  lakes 
of  Palestine,  whether  fresh  or  salt ;  c  g. 

(r?.)  The  Sea  ofChinnereth,  H^JS  D^  (Numb,  xxxiv, 
1 1),  called  in  the  New  Test, "  the  Sea  of  Galilee"  (Matt, 
iv,  18),  the  "Sea  of  Tiberias"  (John  xxi,  1),  and  "the 
sea  (or  lake)  of  Gennesareth"  (Matt,  xiv,  84;  Mark  vi, 
63;  Luke  v,  17),  which  last  is  but  a  variation  of  the 
Hebrew  name.     See  Galilee,  Sea  op. 

(6.)  The  Dead  Sea,  called  in  Scripture  the  Salt  Sea, 
nban  c;  (Gen.  xiv,  3),  the  Sea  of  the  Plain,  or  the 
A  rabah,  T^^'^ST^  OJ  (Deut.  iv,  40),  and  the  Eastern  Sea, 

''S^li^r?  Cjn  (Joel  ii,  20;  Ezek.  xlvii,  18;  Zech.  xiv, 
8).  It  b  not  named  or  alluded  to  in  the  New  Test.  It 
is  called  by  Josephus  (  War,  iii,  10,  7)  Xifivti  'Atr^aXn'- 
Tfiq,  by  which  name,  or  in  the  Latin  form  of  Lacus  AS' 
phidiites,  it  was  known  to  the  classical  writers.  See 
Salt  Sea. 

(c.)  The  Lake  Merom  is  named  once  only  in  Script- 
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dre,  where  it  U  nUhsd  01113  ^"0,  leatert  ofMrTom  (Jnsh. 
xi,  6,  7).  By  Josephus  it  ia  cilled  SnnefAonilit  (St/if- 
Xiuyirtt,  AnI.  v,  !i,  I),  mid  al  present  bears  the  name  of 
lluldt;  this  ia  the  upptnnnBt  iiid  snialleat  of  [he  three 
lakei  on  the  Jordan.    iSee  Meiioh. 

4.  The  term  jam,  liketlie  ArahicioAr.  iaaisoapplied 
to  great  rivers,  u  the  Nile  (I«i.  nii,  6 ;  Arhw  viii,  8, 
A.  V.  "fioodf  Nahum  iii,  8;  Ezek.  xxxit,  2)  and  th« 
Euplirales  <Jer.  1i,  36).  See  Stanle;-,  Syr.  and  Pal. 
App.  p.  633;  Hacketi,  /UuH.  ofScripl.  p.  119. 

E.  Finally,  r.he  greu  copper  ( ncni )  or  molten 
(pX^IS)  Uver,  which  iloeil  in  the  coiin'  of  SolunHHi'i 
Temple,  is  called  a  y&n  (I  Kings  rii,  23-W;  i  Kings 
Zvi,  17,  etc).     See  Uhazen  Sea;  Lavek. 

Saa,  Molten,    (iee  Lavbb. 

Seabary.  Sahi'rl,  U.D.,  an  efficient  Episcopal  min- 
ialer,  and  arterwards  biiihop  or  Ciinnecticnl,  was  born 
at  Lclyard,  (imCnn,  Cana.,  Nov.  30, 1729,  and  received 
his  degree  of  A.R  at  Yale  College  in  1748.  In  I7fil 
he  went  to  Scotland,  and  was  ordained  in  London  in 
1T3S.  On  hit  return  to  America,  he  was  successively 
reclor  of  Christ's  Church, New  llninswich,N.  J.;  Grace 
Church,  Januica,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  i  and  St.  Peter's 
Chureh,  WeatcheMer;  and  in  17&4  was  made  A.H,  by 
Oilumbia  College,  and  D,U.  by  Uxfurd  University.  Eng- 
land.    During  the  Revolutiunary  war  he  acted  for  a 
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anted,  in  1784  at  Aberdeen, » 
thus  (he  cradle  of  the  American  Epiacopal  Church.  On 
hisretum  he  wasniade  rector  of  St.  James's  Church,  New 
London,  Conn.,  where  he  published  A  Commanum  Ogief, 
and  aided  in  a  general  organization  of  the  Epiaccipal 
Church  of  the  United  Stales.  He  died  Feb.  2d.  ITM. 
His  publications  comprise  CAiirga,  Sermotttj  aitd  Ad^ 
di-att.  —  TJu  Communion  qfficr.tlc-  —  Tht  Duly  of 
Conridering  our  Ifayr: — Ditcouna  on  Sfvtral  Sul^reit 
(1791,2  vols.): — ^n  Eomul  Pernuinct  lo  lie  FTrqunit 
Receiemg  of  lit  flolg  Commamon  (republished,  IBlti). 
See  Sprague,  Aimalt  of  Ike  Amer.  Palpil,  v,  149. 

Ssager,  Mlcal),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Simabun',  Conn.,  in  July, 
1800,  and  was  converted  in  1816.  In  1818  he  was  re- 
ceived on  trial  by  the  Uenesee  Conference,  in  which  he 
performed  more  than  thirty  years  of  active  service.  He 
was  superannuated  in  tS64,  and  held  that  relation  until 
hizi  death,  Hav  36,  1872.  See  Mtaultt  o/AimiKU  Con- 
/crwices,1872,p.ll&. 

Sekger.  SchayleT,  D.D.,  ■  minister  and  educator 
of  the  MethodiM  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Sims- 
burv.  Conn.,  July  26,  1807.  He  graduated  Irom  the 
Weileyan  University,  Middlet«wn,  in  1H3C,  and  t«ok 
his  degree  of  U.A.  in  1839.  After  his  gnduaiion  he 
became  principal  of  the  (ienesee  Wesleyan  Seminary, 
N.  v.,  and  held  that  ponition  until  1844.  He  waa  em- 
ployed in  the  pastorate  from  1844  to  1863.  and  spent  the 
next  six  years  as  principal  of  Genesee  Wesleyan  Semi- 
nary and  Dinsville  Academy.  He  then  returned  to  the 
pastoral  work,  in  which  he  continued  until  his  death. 
Among  the  churchea  he  served  were  the  First  Church 
and  Anbury,  Kocheeterj  Pearl  Street  and  Grace,  Buffalo; 
Lnckpon,  and  Bauvia.  tie  was  a  delegate  to  the  gen- 
era] cunferencea  of  1844  and  lim.  Ac  the  time  of  hia 
death  he  was  a  member  of  the  Western  New  York  Con- 
ference.    See  maulH  of  Am.  Cimftrmca,  1876,  p.  158. 

SeUl  (nuC,  ttSk.  from  the  ob»lete  nxs.  taah,  lo 
frpaml),  a  Hebrew  measure,  properly  for  grain  (A.V. 
alwa.vs  "meaHirei"  Gen.  xviii,  6;  1  Sam.  xxv,  18;  I 
Kin^  xviii,  SS;  S  Kings  vii,  1,  IS,  18);  containing, 
according  M  the  rabbins,  the  third  of  an  ephah,  L  e. 
nearly  one  and  a  half  pecks  English;  according;  to  Je- 
rome (On  Maa.  xiii,  33),  a  modiui  and  a  half.  From 
the  Aramnan  form  has  sprung  the  vnTav  nf  the  Sept., 
New  Test.,  and  Joaephus.     See  MetkoLOot. 


(2  SEAL 

S0al(Brin.eiafUiit,ir^7(c).  The  se^  tdgelbiT 
with  the  staff,  has  been  in  the  East  from  the  eariiea 
lima  (Gen.  xxxviii,  18)  the  favorite  trinket  of  the  nm 
(see  Car.L  viii,  6;  Hag.  ii,  W;  Jer.  xxii,  34;  ^r.  ivii, 
2J;  comp.  KusenmllUcr,  iforgnL  v\,  232).  Both  art 
included  in  the  attire  of  the  Babylonians  (Hemd.  i.  \%: 
Strabu,  xvj,  746).  It  was  attached,  as  slill  in  Perna.  br 
a  cord,  and  worn  upon  the  bosom  or  in  a  Anger-ring  on 
the  right  bind  (Gen.  xli,  42;  Esth.  iii,  10,  8;  viiL  i 
Jer.  xxii,  24;  comp.  Chardin,  iv,  23;  v,  454  M).;  Rohiii. 
son,  i,  58,  and  see  especially  Lungus,  De  A  mud.  Si^ 
[Mail.  1616;  Lips.  1709]}.  The  art  of  graving  seali  i: 
an  ancient  one  (Eiod.  zxviii,  It).  The  aeal  ussaOy 
contains  no  figurea  (yet  see  the  drawing  of  one  found  u 
Cusa,  in  Ker  Porlrr,  Trac.  i,  425,  pL  Ixxx,  2),  bat  Bim|.;i< 


■nature  (Chardin,  i, 
362.  36C  with  plates;  Olearius,  Trav.  p. 
mllller,  Mon/nL  iii,  205  >q.  Comp.  Curtiu^  iii.  &  7 : 
Hemd.  iii,  128).  For  this  purpose  (he  seal  ia  mnisieiifd 
with  a  kind  of  black  ink  (Harmer,  Obt.  ii,  468.  470; 

Josepbns,  Lift,  p.  44),  togs  (Job  xiv,  17), 'and  sacks 
(Miahna,  Siabb.  viii.  b),  aa  well  aa  doorH,  clay  or  tfiiaf- 
earth  was  used  {ibid.).  Among  the  Jews  tbe  VDown 
alao  carried  seal-rings  (ibid,  vi,  3).  Eastern  prin«* 
confer  the  dignity  of  minister  or  regent  by  tbe  tleliven 
of  the  stale-seal,  or  a  aeal-ring  (Gen.  xli,  43;  Enh. 
iii,  10;  viii,  2:  I  Mace,  ri,  15;  comp.  Curtius,  x,  6,  4; 
Aristnph.  Eq.  947;  see  Schulz,  /.filang,  iv,  218  m.; 
Toumefon,  Voj/age,  ii,  383),  and  somelimea  they  invea- 
ed  successors  in  tbe  same  manner  (Josephus,  ^nf.  xx.2, 
3).  In  ihelster  language  of  the  Jews  the  wordotatiia 
meant  a  counter  or  token,  perha[i«  with  a  seal.  Such 
were  used  in  the  second  Temple  (Mishna,  SbrtaL  t,  i 
si).>,  and  a  special  officer  of  the  seals  waa  ataiioned  Iben 
(iWrf.  V,  I).- Winer.    See  Ring. 

The  seal,  with  Ihe  owner's  name  or  some  other  derirt 
engraven  upon  it,  was  usually  employed  to  authenticSK 
public  or  private  documents.  Sealn  for  this  piirpa!r, 
made  of  ininved  clay,  or  of  copper,  silver,  gold,  or  pre- 
cious stonn  set  in  tnetal,  were  anciently  used  in  ihs 
EasU  Sometimea  the  aifn^el-rtng  was  oaed  for  lhi> 
purpnae  (Gen.  xxxviii,  18;  Jer.  xxxij,  10).  Ifaiknt 
had  to  be  aealed,  it  waa  6rst  TasteDed  with  some  Up-  . 
ment,  over  which  w 
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and  then  iropresBed  with  the  seal,  so  that  any  violation 
of  it  would  be  discovered  at  once  (Job  xxxviii,  14 ;  SoL 
Soag  iv,  12;  Matt,  xxvii,  66).  Important  documents 
were  sometimes  put  in  sealed  bags  and  enclosed  in  earth- 
enware  vessels  for  greater  security  (Deuu  xxxii,  84; 
Jer.  xxxii,  14 ;  Job  xiv,  17).  The  seal,  if  a  cylinder, 
was  rolled  <m  the  moist  clay,  hence  Job  says,  **it  is 
turned  as  day  to  the  seaP  (xxxviii,  14);  and  some- 
times the  tablet  or  impression  was  placed  in  the  furnace 
aud  baked.  The  term  **  sealed**  is  sometimes  used  tig- 
uratively  for  that  which  ib  permanent  (Isa.  viii,  16)  and 
confirwtid  (John  vi,  29 ;  Kom.  iv,  11),  also  for  that  which 
i^  to  be  kept  secret  until  the  appointed  time  (Dan.  viii, 
26 ;  xii,  4,  9).  So  also  the  ^  book  or  roll  sealed  with 
seven  seals"  symbolized  the  plan  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment, which  is  impenetrable  to  every  creature,  but  fully 
comprehended  by  the  Saviour,  who  is  exalted  to  the 
throne  of  the  universe  (Rev.  v,  2-8).  The  **  seal  of  the 
living  God,**  on  which  is  supposed  to  be  engraven  the 
name  of ''Jehox'ah,"  which  was  impressed  upon  the  fore- 
heads of  the  faithful,  svmbolizes  the  indwelling  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (vii,  2-17;*Ephes.  i,  18, 14;  vi,  80;  2  Cot, 
i,  a ;  Ezek.  ix,  4,  6 ;  2  Tim.  ii,  19).     See  Sioket. 

SEAL,  Abbatial,  is  the  official  formal  seal  of  an  ab- 
bot. 

SEAL,  Consecration  of  an  Episcopau  It  was 
costomaiy  in  many  parts  of  the  Church  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  to  consecrate  the  seal  of  a  newly  made  bishop 
with  his  vestments  and  other  episcopal  insignia.  The 
form  of  consecration  was  simple,  the  seal  being  blessed 
with  holy-water.  At  the  death  of  the  bishop,  his  seal 
or  seals  (for  he  had  usually  more  than  one)  were  care- 
fidly  destroyed. 

SEAL,  Decanal,  is  the  official  formal  seal  of  the  dean 
of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church. 

SEAL  (Ecclesiastical  use  op),  a  piece  of  metal  or 
other  hard  substance,  e.  g.  bone  or  ivory,  usually  round 
or  elliptical,  on  which  is  engraved  some  device,  used  for 
making  impressions  on  wax.  The  wax  set  or  affixed 
to  an  ecclesiastical  or  legal  instrument,  duly  impressed 
or  stamped  with  a  seal,  is  likewise  designated  by  the 
same  term.  The  use  of  seals  as  a  mark  of  authenticity 
to  letters  and  other  instniments  in  writing  is  very  an- 
cient, and  was  allowed  to  be  sufficient  without  signing 
the  name,  which  few  could  do  of  old.  In  1287,  owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  forgeries  and  the  absence  of  public 
notaries  in  England,  abbots,  priors,  deans,  archdeacons, 
their  officials  and  rural  deans,  capitular  bodies,  colleges, 
and  convents,  were  required  to  have  seals.  If  the  office 
was  perpetual,  then  the  name  of  the  man  who  bore  it 
was  engraved  on  the  seal ;  but  rural  deans  and  officials 
whose  office  was  temporary,  had  only  the  name  of  their 
office  engraved  upon  it.  They  resigned  their  seals  at 
the  expiration  of  their  tenure  to  hiro  by  whom  they 
had  been  commissioned.  The  name  seal  is  also  given 
to  the  little  jstone  which  covers  the  sepulchre  of  relics 
in  an  altar. 

SEAL,  Episcopal,  is  the  official  formal  seal  of  a  bish- 
op, attached  to  letters  of  orders,  licenses,  deeds  of  in- 
stitution, induction,  degradation,  and  other  documents. 
They  represent  the  arms  of  the  diocese,  impaled  with 
the  personal  arms  of  the  bishop.  Bishops  commonly 
have  two  official  seals — a  large  and  a  small  one.  These, 
in  England,  on  their  death,  are  sent  to  Lambeth  Palace 
to  be  defaced  and  destroyed  under  the  direction  of  the 
archbishop*s  official 

SEAL  of  Baptism.  Baptism  was  often  called,  in 
the  eariy  Church,  "  the  seal  of  the  I/)rd,"  **  the  seal  of 
Christ,**  with  allusion,  perhaps,  to  Eph.  i,  18:  iv,  80; 
John  iii,38,and  other  similar  passages,  especially  2  0>r. 
i,  21, 22.  This  use  of  the  word  is  taken  from  the  cir- 
cnmstanoe  that  the  stamp  or  impression  of  a  seal  upon 
■nything  was  regarded  as  a  mark  of  property,  or  a  token 
that  it  belonged  to  a  certain  owner,  namely,  the  pennon 
^hose  seal  it  bore.   Thus  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  {Oiat, 


40)  calls  baptism  the  seal  and  sign  of  sovereignty,  or 
the  token  that  the  baptized  person  was  subject  to  the 
dominion  and  government  of  God,  and  lived  to  obey  his 
will     See  Riddle,  Christian  Antiq.  p.  484. 

SEAL  OF  Confession,  a  name  for  the  obligation 
on  a  priest  never  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  confes- 
sional. See  Lee,  Gtost,  of  Liturgical  Termtf  s.  v. ;  Wal- 
cott,  Sac,  A  rchteoL  8.  v. 

Sealed  Books,  certain  printed  copies  of  the  re- 
vised Anglican  Prayer-book,  as  settled  at  the  Savoy 
Conference,  issued  A.D.  1662,  which,  having  been  ex- 
amined by  the  commissioners  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, were  certified  by  them  to  be  correct.  They  were 
ordered  by  Parliament  to  be  preserved  in  certain  cathe- 
dral and  coUegiate  churches.  A  folio  reprint  of  the 
Sealed  Book  was  issued  by  Pickering  (1844),  and  again 
by  Masters  (1848,  8vo).  See  Lee,  Gloss,  of  Liturgical 
TennSf  s.  v. 

Seal-skin.    See  Badger. 

Seam  occurs  in  Scripture  only  in  the  epithet  &ppa' 
0OC,  **  without  seam,"  applied  to  our  Saviour's  inner 
garment  (**coat"),  which  the  soldiers  at  his  crucitixion 
accordingly  cast  lots  for  (.lohn  xix,  28).  Monographs 
on  this  fact  are  cited  by  Yolbeding,  Iwiex  Programma- 
tuMf  p.  60. 

Seaman,  Richard,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  April  28, 1785.  He  studied 
medicine,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  New  York 
when  alMMit  nineteen.  He  became  a  Christian  in  1812, 
and  in  1828  was  received  into  the  New  York  0>nference, 
and  was  regularly  appointed  until  1845,  when  he  was 
obliged  to  take  a  superannuated  relation.  He  continued 
to  labor  as  his  strength  would  permit,  but  for  the  last 
thirteen  years  of  his  life  was  a  great  sufferer  from  rheu- 
matism. He  died  Nov.  6,  1864.  He  was  a  man  of  su- 
perior judgment,  stem  integrity,  untiring  energy,  mod- 
est, generous,  and  evangeliciU.  See  Minutes  o/Amual 
Conferences,  1865,  p.  100. 

Sea-monster  is  the  rendering  in  Lam.  iv,  8  of 
the  Heb.  *)ri,  ton,  where  the  margin  has  "sea-calves.** 
The  root  of  the  word  is  "|2ri,  tandn,  "to  stretch  out," 

hence  it  seems  to  apply  to  a  slim  creature  that  extends 
itself,  and  some  think  it  to  mean  a  kind  of  serpent. 
Others  would  render  it  "jackal."  It  is  variously  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  ("whale,"  " serpent,"  etc.),  nor  is  it 
probable  that  it  was  very  definite  in  its  application. 
See  Dragon. 


occurs  in  Scripture  only  in  the  rendering  of  the 
word  Kavn^pui^oi,  to  brand  ("sear  with  a  hot  iron"),  in 
a  tropical  sense  of  the  conscience  (1  Tim.  iv,  2).  To 
sear  the  flesh  is  to  cauterize  or  bum  it,  and  thus  deprive 
it  of  the  power  of  sensation.  In  1  Tim.  iv,  2  the  term 
denotes  the  effect  of  habitual  sin,  by  which  the  con- 
science becomes  so  stupefied  as  to  be  insensible  to  the 
most  enormous  guilt  and  the  most  fearful  tbreatenings 
of  punishment.     See  Burning. 

Searle,  Jeremiah,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed  minbter, 
was  bom  ut  Atkinson,  N.  H.,  in  1795.  He  was  educate«l 
in  part  at  Bowdoin  College,  Me.,  and  graduated  at  Union 
Ollege,  N.  Y.,  in  1820.  He  studied  theology  with  Dr. 
Andrew  Yates,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Congregational 
Association  of  Vermont  in  1828.  His  ministerial  life 
was  spent  in  the  following  Reformed  churches:  Rotter- 
dam, N.  Y..  1828-25;  Coxsackie,  1825-51;  Keyport, 
N.  J.,  1851-53;  Fallsburgh,  N.  Y.,  1858-61.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  sweetness  of  spirit,  amiable  and  beloved ;  a 
minister  and  a  workman  who  needed  not  to  be  ashamed ; 
studious,  careful  in  preparation,  practical  and  experi- 
mental in  preaching ;  solemn,  and  yet  cheerful,  in  man- 
ner;  catholic  in  his  sentiments,  yet  firm  in  the  faith.  He 
was  president  of  the  General  Synod  in  1860.  He  died 
in  1861.  His  ministry  was  marked  by  truly  missionary 
labors,  and  crowned  with  two  notable  revivals  of  religion. 
See  Corwln,  Manual  of  the  Be/,  Church,    (\V,J,K1\) 
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Bearle,  Ho*ea  C,  i  Preabvteiun  oiiiiiMeT,  wu 
b(>niinB,veelil,Mui^S«pUl7,i;9T.  He  grsduaUHl  u 
(he  College  of  Mew  Jereey,  Princeton,  in  IHil,  uid  il 
the  Tbeological  Seminary  in  that  place  in  1824 ;  wu 
lioenseil  by  tiie  New  Uruiiswick  Presbytery,  anil,  ginng 
Essl,  began  hia  labors  in  iiraftwi,  Hiw.,  being  ordained 
by  Newburyport  Presbytery  in  IHM  aspastur  uf  Che  Cun- 
greKational  Church,  Urarton.  He  subsequently  labureU 
in  New  Hinror(I.N.r.;  Doisel,Vl.;  Haverhill, N. H. ; 
Bradfurd,  and  Byfiehl,  Uass.,  where  he  dieil,  Dec  10, 
18&5.  Mr.  Searle  was  a  man  of  deep  jAelj  and  alTec- 
tlonite  dispneition,  an  excellent  pa«tor  and  Kood  preach- 
er. See  Wilson,  Prab.  Uitt.  Almanac,  l»fl8,  p.  228. 
(J.  U  S.) 


14  SEAT 

2  Sam.  viii,  18,  or  Ihe  rlnatrd  teal  of  Iht  Ugk-priM, 

general,  though  usually  whh  some  honorary  diMincliae, 
aslSaoi.ii,8;  Isa.xxti,2S.  liee  Thboke.  (9.)  3t^^ 
nKwAdA  (rroni  S^^,  t/iukdh,  to  lii),  means  any  J 

1  SaiQ.  IX,  18,  2S;'  Job  xnis,  7,  hence  the  B(e  o/o  til), 
S  Kings  ii,  18;  ail  luimhly  at  latiim,  as  Paa.  i,  I,  u 
the  dwrUiig  uf  men,  Cien.  ut,  49,  and  ofien.  (3.)  Tb* 
word  ri)^;p,  Irkunak  (from  *{^T\,  tukdn,  to  vtiffk),  ii 
renilered  "seat"  in  the  A.  V.,  Job  xxiii,  3.  bui  mean 
ratherihreUu^.aiodr.  (4.)  Kinally,«A<ttfit,n='3,bibc 
inUnilive  of  the  verb  yathdb,  23^  (ge«  No.  t,  above), 


'.t  of  the  Methodist  Epiic 


sion  in  his  seventeenth  yesr.  He  was  received  on  I 
intii  the  Hack  River  Conference,  Aug.  35,  IKll;  ardaineU 
ileacon  in  1813,  and  elder  in  IMS.  In  184H  the  Wiscoti- 
•in  Conference  was  formed,  aiid  Ur.  Searlea  became  one 
<>r  its  membera.  He  was  auperannuated  for  a  abort 
lime,  but  became  effective  in  IBA'2;  superannuated  in 
1866,  aiul  active  in  1867.  Hia  last  appointment  was 
Brandon,  Wis.,  wheie  he  died,  Dec  8, 1870.  See  Min- 
ulet  of  AmaiU  Coi^ertticet,  1871,  p.  273, 

Sears,  Allen,  a  Methodist  Epiacopal  minister,  was 
bom  in  New  York  State  in  1S06,  received  nn  trial  in 
[he  Kentucky  Conference  in  1838,  appointed  to  Tay- 
liiisville  Circuit  as  junior  preacher,  and  continued  to 
travel  within  the  bounds  of  that  conference  rm  seven 
years  successively.  In  I84&  he  was  transferred  tn  the 
Indiana  Conference, and  appointed  to  Vincennes  Station; 
in  1846.  to  Spencer  Circui^  He  died  Dec.  4, 1846.  He 
was  a  man  of  very  strong  faith,  deep  piety,  a  truly 
evangelical  preacher,  and  a  good  pastor.  Ijce  Miiiulei 
qfAwiual  fon/iroKr;  iv,  186. 

B«ara,  Clinton  W.,  a  minister  of  the  Melbndiat 
E(nacopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Chautauc|ua  O'uiitv,  N. 
Y.,  April  27, 1319.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  C<il]ege 
■nd  Middletown  Wealeyan  Universil}'.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ciiiciunati  Conference,  and  had  occupied  sev- 
eral responsible  stations,  when,  in  1862,  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  oriheTTmety-flnhBegimenlofOhiu  Volunteers. 
He  was  seized  wliilein  service  with  the  camp  dysentery, 
and  returned  t«  his  home,  July  16, 1863.  and  died  Aug. 
Se,  tSi>8.  Mr.  Searv  was  a  good  scholar,  an  able  preach- 
er, and  a  faithful  pastor.     See  Mmula  nf  Amaul  Cim- 

Season  (pmperly  r:,  a  Jred  Haie:  catpoc,  often 
rendered  "  time"  in  general,  and  not  speciHcufa  poniun 
of  the  year).  The  general  dirisiim  of  the  year  by  the 
Hebrews  was  int«  (wo  season*,  "  Summer  anil  Winter" 
(Psa.lxir,  17;  Zech.xiT,8};  bin  they  appear  also  to 
luive  conveniently  divideil  tho  year  into  six  special  sea- 
sons; "seed-time  and  harvest,  and 


Orientals  usual 
I  are  spread  pillows 


In  the  homes  of  the  wealibt 

or  cushions,  scuffed  with  cuttoi 

ufas,  or  divauA,  are  used,  with 


divans,  as  welt  as  upon  the  tiuor,  they  ut  wiih  ttc 
ent  under,  and  crusiied  in  a  bair-kneeling  poMuic 
g  some  of  them  Europeans  have  even  iiilioiluail 
.     The  Ancient  E);ypliaiis  had  chain  and  Mio- 


«("  (liei 


i,  14;  V 


,22).     rh( 


Himlils  I 


d  Arabians,  at  this  day.  According  to  this 
aivision  ui  the  seatons  in  Palestine,  they  wouhl  seem  tu 
have  been  distributed  in  the  f<d)iiwing  order;  Sammtr, 
fnim  the  middle  uf  August  to  the  midille  uf  October; 
SrtdMmr,  from  the  middle  oT  October  to  the  miilille  of 
December;  ll'i'irfiT,  from  the  miilille  ofDecemlier  to  the 
miilille  uf  Kebriuiry;  Cutil,  from  the  middle  ofEebriiary 
to  the  miilille  of  April;  Healtttom  the  middle  of  April 
to  the  middle  of  August     See  AdKiCLXTUitE. 

Seosotis,  CANonicAt.    See  Fhstivals. 

Seat  (usually  some  form  of  31S;,  yaihUi,  to  til; 
xi^fipa).  There  ia  no  mention  made  of  chain  in 
the  OM  Test.,  but  inili  at  various  kinds  are  named. 
(I.)  S33,  KucA  (from  riDI  hitSh,  to  cimr,  also  oc- 
curring twice.  Job  ixvi,  s'l'l  Kings  x,  19,  in  the  fum 
n&S),  ii  a  lk}-one,  a  rogul  llirwe,  a*  in  Ueut.  jtvii,  18; 


Ancient  EgyiUisn  Chslr.    (Now  lu  ibeBrttiab  UnMnra.) 

much  in  the  modem  fashion  (Wilkinson,  A  w.  ^jjTi'.  L 
68  SI,.) ;  and  no  doubt  the  wealthy  Hebrews  imiiaied 
them.  See  HANntcHArr.  )n  later  times  the  Hebre» 
adopted  the  custom  of  reclining  upon  couches  si  taUc 
(1  Sam.ix,22;  Amos  vi,  4;  Esth.vii,8;  MalU  xiiii, 
0 ;  Luke  vii,  B7,  88).  Among  the  Romans  ■  rhair  of  i 
particular  form  was  used  by  the  magistrates  whrn  ad- 
ministering Justice,  and  this  is  called  "the  judgmtnt- 
seat"  (Matt,  xxvii,  19;  Acta  xvlii,  12,  16;  Kum.  lii', 

10),       See  JtllkoaKyT-BEAT. 

The  place  in  which  a  peraon  is  seated  regulates,  in 
Eastern  nations,  the  degree  of  rank  or  precedence  whicb 
he  claims  for  himself  or  receives  from  others.  In  Penis 
the  distance  rnim  the  ihroiie  within  which  the  digniia- 
riea  of  the  court  and  imbles  may  sit  is  regnlaied  hi'  the 
strictest  etiquette.  The  same  pariicularity  is  obeerml 
in  every  de|iartment  of  public  and  private  life,  in  the 


al  diva 


lu  the  I 


ofM 


which  II 


'taphorically  the  dignity  which  behingrd  lo 
ineir  omce  as  teachers  or  expounder*  of  the  law;  'ibe 
seat  of  homn-,"  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  Apociv- 
pha,  was  (he  highest  seal  in  the  synagogue  *o  diikK 
coveted  by  the  Pharisees.  Throne*  are  meiiiioneil  only 
in  refererwe  to  deity  or  sovereignty ;  every  other  kind 
of  dignity  ia  determined  by  the  aeat.  It.  was  usual  fur 
persons  who  were  greatly  respected  to  be  cmplotTd  S3 
Judges  or  arbitratnrs;  and  for  such  seat*  were  pmviilnl 
in  some  public  place,  nwnd  which  the  people  r«|vcl- 
fully  stood,  paying  the  moat  reqtectful  revereoce  to  tbe 
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person  deemed  worthy  of  occupying  the  seat.    See  At> 
riTui>K. 


(Heb.  Sfba%  K3p ;  Sept.  ^apa,  occasionally 
£oip^,  V.  r.  in  Chrun.  laiidT\  the  oldest  son  of  Cush 
tB.C.  cir.  2500),  and  hence  a  country  and  people  among 
Llie  Cushites  (Gen.  x,  7 ;  1  Chron.  i,  9),  named  in  con- 
nection with  Egyptians,  Cushites,  and  Arabians  (Sabce- 
ins)  (Isa.  xliii,  3;  xlv,  14;  Psa.  Ixxii,  10),  and  in  Isa. 
&lv,  14 ;  Ezek.  xxiii,  42,  as  a  rich  and  proud  race.  (The 
r«iUowing  account  is  based  in  part  upon  that  of  Poole,  in 
Smithes  DieL  of  the  BiUe,) 

L  iVcime.— Besides  the  singular  form  above,  there  is 
^ven  the  plural  D'^KSD  (Sept.  £a/3a£ifi,  Zaj^aiifi; 
Vulg.  Sabaim)f  incorrectly  rendered  "  Sabttans,**  a  name 
piren  in  the  A.  Y.  with  more  probability  to  the  D'^KSd 
(Joel  iii,  8  [Heb.  text,  iv,  8]);  and  to  Sheba,  used  for 
the  people  (Job  i,  15);  but  it  would  have  been  better 
bad  the  origiiuU  orthography  been  followed  in  both 
ewes  by  such  renderings  as  "  people  of  Seba,"  *'  people 
of  SbelMi,''  where  the  gentile  nouns  occur.  See  Sab^b- 
Jkjs:  Sheba. 

If  Seba  be  of  Hebrew  or  cognate  origin,  it  may  be 
connected  with  the  root  K3D,  *ab6.  '*  he  dtxrnk  to  ex- 
ees^^  which  would  not  be  inappropriate  to  a  nation 
seated,  as  we  shall  see  was  that  of  Seba,  in  a  well-wa- 
tered countr>' ;  but  the  comparison  of  two  other  similar 
Barnes  of  Cushites,  Sabtah  (nr|3D)  and  Sabtechah 
(KsrtSD),  does  not  favor  this  supposition,  as  they  were 
probably  seated  in  Arabia,  like  the  Cushite  Sheba 
(iO^),  which  b  not  remote  from  Seba  (K2D),  the  two 
letters  being  not  unfrequently  interchanged.  Gesenius 
iias  suggested  the  £thiopic  sabeay^  "  a  man,**  as  the  or- 
igin of  both  Seba  and  Sheba,  but  this  seems  unlikely. 
The  ancient  Egyptian  names  of  nations  or  tribes,  pos- 
sibly countries,  of  Ethiopia,  probably  mainly,  if  not  whol- 
ly, of  Xigritian  race,  Safuiba,  Sainira  (Brugsch,  Geogr, 
Jmckr,  ii,  9,  tav.  xii,  K.  1),  are  more  to  the  point;  and 
it  is  needless  to  cite  later  gei^raphical  names  of  cities, 
though  that  of  one  of  the  upper  confluents  of  the  Nile, 
Astasobas,  compared  with  Astaboras,  and  Astapus,  seems 
worthy  of  notice  as  perhaps  hidicating  the  name  of  a  na- 
tion. The  proper  names  of  the  first  and  second  kings 
of  the  Ethiopian  2dth  dynasty  of  £g>*pt,  Shebek  (fitio) 
and  Skebefft^  may  also  be  compared.  Gesenius  was  led, 
Vy  sn  error  of  the  Egyptologists,  to  connect  Sevechu«, 
a  Greek  transcription  of  Shebetek^  with  Sabk  or  Sbak, 
tbe  crocodile  -  headed  divinity  of  Omboa  {Lex,  s.  v. 

2.  Btblieai  Noiices. — Besides  the  mention  of  Seba  as 
the  first  in  the  list  of  the  sons  of  Cush  (Gen.  x,  7 ;  1 
Cbron.  i,  9),  there  are  but  three,  or,  as  some  hold,  four, 
notices  of  the  nation.  In  Psalm  Ixxii,  which  has  evi- 
riendy  a  first  reference  to  the  reign  of  Solomon,  Seba  is 
thus  spoken  of  among  the  distant  nations  which  should 
do  honor  to  the  king:  ^The  kings  of  Tarshish  and  of 
the  isles  shall  bring  presents;  the  kings  of  Sheba  and 
Seba  shall  offer  gifts"  (ver.  10).  This  mention  of  Sheba 
and  Seba  tc^ether  is  to  be  compared  with  the  occur* 
i'«nce  of  a  Sheba  among  the  descendants  of  Cush  (Gen. 
x,7),and  its  fulfilment  is  found  in  the  queen  of  Sheba's 
onning  to  Solomon.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Arabian  kingdom  of  Sheba  was  Cushite  as  well  as  Jok- 
tanite;  and  this  occurrence  of  Sheba  and  Seba  together 
anainly  lends  some  support  to  this  view.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  connection  of  Seba  with  an  Asiatic  kingdom 
i^  important  in  reference  to  the  race  of  its  people,  which, 
<v  at  least  the  ruling  class,  was,  no  doubt,  not  Nigritian. 
lo  Uaiah  xliii,  Seba  is  spoken  of  with  Eg>'pt,  and  more 
|«rliculariy  with  Cush,  apparently  with  some  reference 
to  the  Exodus,  where  we  read, "  I  gave  Egj'pt  [for]  thy 
nittom,  Cush  aiid  Seba  for  thee"  (ver.  8).  Here,  to  ren- 
^  Cush  by  Ethiopia,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  is  perhaps  to  miss 
the  iense  of  the  passage,  which  does  not  allow  us  to  in- 
fc'i  though  it  is  by  no  means  impossible,  that  Cush,  as 


a  geographical  designatioii,  iodades  Seba,  as  it  would 
do  if  here  meaning  Ethiopia.  Later  in  the  book  there 
is  a  passage  parallel  in  its  indications:  ''The  labor  of 
Egypt  and  merchandise  of  Cush,  and  of  the  people  of 
Seba,  men  of  stature,  shall  come  over  unto  thee,  and 
they  shall  be  thine"  (xlv,  14).  Here  there  is  the  same 
mention  together  of  the  three  nations,  and  the  same  spe- 
cial associarion  of  Cush  and  Seba.  The  great  stature 
and  beauty  of  the  Ethiopians  are  mentioned  by  Herod- 
otus, who  speaks  of  them  as  by  report  the  tallest  and 
handsomest  men  in  the  world  (iii,  20;  comp.  1 14);  and 
in  the  present  day  some  of  the  tribes  of  the  dark  races 
of  a  type  intermediate  between  the  Nigritians  and  the 
Egyptians,  as  well  as  the  Caucasian  Abyssinians,  are 
remarkable  for  their  fine  form,  and  certain  of  ihe  former 
for  their  height.  The  doubtful  notice  is  in  Ezekiel,  in 
a  difllcult  passage :  ''and  with  men  of  the  multitude  of 
Adam  [were]  brought  drunkards  [0"'5<2'!0;  but  the  Ken 
reads  D'^Stao,  'people  of  Seba']  from  the  wilderness, 
which  put  bracelets  upon  their  hands,  and  beautiful 
crowns  upon  their  heads"  (xxiii,  42).  The  reading  of 
the  A.  y.  in  the  text  is,  "with  the  men  of  the  common 
sort,"  and  in  the  margin,  "  with  the  men  of  the  multi- 
tude of  men."  The  first  clause  would  seem  to  favor  the 
idea  that  a  nation  b  meant,  but  the  reading  of  the  text 
is  rather  supported  by  what  follows  the  mention  of  the 
"  dnmkards."  Nor  b  it  clear  why  people  of  Seba  should 
come  from  the  wilderness. 

8.  /cfen/i/fca/ibn.— The  list  of  the  sons  of  Cush  seems 
to  iiulicate  the  position  of  the  Cushite  nation  or  country 
Seba.  Nimrod,  who  is  mentione<l  at  the  close  of  t  he  list, 
nded  at  first  in  Babylonia,  and  apparently  afterwards  in 
Assyria :  of  the  names  enumerated  between  Seba  and 
Nimrod,  it  is  highly  probable  that  some  belong  to  Ara- 
bia. We  may  thus  conjecture  a  curve  of  Cushite  set- 
tlements, one  extremity  of  which  is  to  be  placed  in  Bab- 
ylonia; the  other,  if  prolonged  far  enough  in  accordance 
with  the  mention  of  the  African  Cush,  in  Ethiopia. 

The  other  passages  we  have  examined  seem  to  show 
(if  we  omit  the  last)  that  Seba  was  a  nation  of  Africa, 
bordering  on  or  include<l  in  Cush,  and  in  Solomon's  time 
independent  and  of  political  importance.  We  are  thus 
able  to  conjecture  the  position  of  Seba.  No  ancient 
Ethiopian  kingdom  of  importance  could  have  excluded 
the  island  of  Mero^,  and  therefore  this  one  of  Solomon's 
time  may  be  identified  with  that  which  must  have  arisen 
in  the  period  of  weakness  and  division  of  Egypt  that  fol- 
lowed the  empire,  and  have  laid  the  basb  of  that  power 
that  made  Shthek,  or  Sabaco,able  to  conquer  Egypt  and 
found  the  Ethiopian  dynasty  which  ruled  that  country 
as  well  as  Ethiopia. 

Josephus  says  that  Saba  (ra/3<i)  was  the  ancient  name 
of  the  Ethiopian  island  and  city  of  Men)^  (/l»/.ii,  10, 2), 
but  he  writes  Seba,  in  the  notice  of  the  Noachian  settle- 
ments, Sabas  {ibid,  i,  6,  2).  So,  too,  Strabo  and  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus  (see  Mannert,  Geogr,  p.  199).  But  the  name 
MeroS  is  more  probably  Ethiopic,  meaning  the  watered 
land  (see  Tuch,  Gen.  p.  222;  comp.  Knobel,  Isa.  p.  122, 
who  gives  Seba  a  similar  meaning).  This  view  of  Seba, 
as  identical  with  Meroti,  has  been  adopted  by  all  the 
modems  as  suited  to  every  passage  where  it  is  men- 
tioned (comp.  Michaelis,  Spicii.  i,  180  sq.).  Certainly 
the  kingdom  of  Mero6  succeeded  that  of  Seba ;  and  the 
ancient  city  of  the  same  name  may  have  been  the  cap- 
ital, or  one  of  the  capitals,  of  Sebia,  though  we  do  not 
find  any  of  its  monuments  to  be  even  as  early  as  the 
2.^th  dynasty.  There  can  be  no  connecticm  between 
the  two  names.  According  to  Josephus  and  others, 
Merog  was  named  after  a  sister  of  Cambyses ;  but  this  is 
extremely  unlikely,  and  we  prefer  taking  it  from  the  an- 
cient Egyptian  Mei-u^  an  island,  which  occurs  in  the 
name  of  a  part  of  Ethiopia  that  can  only  be  this  or  a 
similar  tract,  Aferu-peff  "  the  island  of  pet  (Phut  ?)  =  the 
bow,"  where  the  bow  may  have  a  geographical  refer- 
ence to  a  bend  of  the  river,  and  the  word  island  to  the 
country  enclosed  by  that  bend  and  a  tributary.    See 
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Phut.  It  may  be  remarked  that  it  seems  certain  that, 
frum  a  remote  time,  Ethiopia  below  Mero^  coald  never 
have  formed  a  separate  powerful  kingdom,  and  was  prob- 
ably always  dependent  upon  either  MeroS  or  Egypt. 

4.  Descriptiofu — Mero^  was  a  large  island  in  Ethiopia, 
formed  by  the  Astaboras,  on  the  east  (Atbara.  Takazz^), 
and  Astapus  (Bahr  el-Asrak),  on  the  west  (alluded  to  in 
Zeph.  iii,  10;  Isa.  xviii,  1),  the  two  arms  that  unite  to 
form  the  Blue  Nile  (Strabo,  xvii,  821).  See  Nils. 
It  is  mountainous,  but  fruitful  (Heliod.  jEtkiop,  x,  5), 
and  its  chief  city  is  also  called  Mero^.  Thb  has  been 
from  antiquity  the  seat  of  a  priesthood  with  an  oracle 
of  Jupiter  Ammon  (Herod,  ii,  29),  and  a  trading-place 
for  the  caravans  of  Africa  and  Arabia  (Strabo,  xvi,  771 ; 
xvii,  786  sq.;  Pliny,  ii,  76;  v,  10;  vi,  85;  xxxvii,  15; 
Diod.  Sic.  i,  83 ;  iii,  5  sq. ;  Ptolem.  iv,  8).  It  is  noted 
by  the  ancients  as  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  here  the 
sun  casts  shadows  part  of  the  year  southward  and  part 
northward  (comp.  Strabo,  ii,  185  sq.;  Pliny,  ii,  75;  Lu- 
can,  X,  800,  805,  etc. :  some  think  this  is  referred  to  in 
Isa.  xviii,  1 ;  Zeph.  iii,  10).  The  city  lay  in  the  north- 
em  extremity  of  the  island  (seventy  thousand  paces 
from  the  entrance^  i.  e.  the  southern  extremity — Pliny, 
vi,  85),  five  thousand  stadia  from  Syene  (Strabo,  ii,  1 14 ; 
comp.  Pliny,  ii,  75),  and  ten  thousand  from  Alexandria 
(Strabo,  i,  62;  ii,  114).  The  city  of  MeroS  had  gained 
control  of  the  whole  island,  and  sent  colonies  of  priests 
to  Upper  Egypt  to  settle  Thebes  and  Ammonium.  In 
it«  flourishing  period  this  kingdom  was  exceedingly 
powerful  (Pliny,  vi,  85),  and  was  inhabited  by  farmers, 
shepherds,  and  hunters  (Strabo,  xvii,  821).  Deserts  of 
sand  surrounded  it  (ibid.).  The  priesthood  retained 
power  until  the  third  century  before  Christ,  when  it 
was  overthrown  by  a  king  Ergamenes  (under  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus).  Thenceforward  the  power  of  the  city 
seems  to  have  declined ;  it  disappears  from  the  view  of 
Western  writers,  and  not  until  the  time  of  Augustus  do 
we  begin  to  hear  sparse,  and  on  some  points  contradic- 
tory, accounts  of  a  city  somewhere  in  that  region,  under 
queens  who  bear  the  common  name  of  Candace  (comp. 
Pliny,  vi,  35 ;  Dion  Cas.  liv,  5 ;  Euseb.  H,  E,  ii,  1).  But 
MeruS  was  deserted,  a  few  houses  only  remaining. 

Modern  travellers  have  striven  to  find  its  site,  and  it 
is  identified  with  some  probability  as  the  ruins  almost 
twenty  miles  north-east  of  the  Nubian  city  Shendy^  in 
the  Dar  el-Atbara,  a  district  near  Assur  forming  a  pe- 
ninsula, between  the  river  Atbara,  the  Nile  (Bahr  As- 
rak),  and  the  river  Kahad.  (See  Kussegger's  Chart e  von 
Nubien,  in  his  Reis.,  and  ii,  1, 476, 480  sq. ;  Bruce,  Trav- 
els,  iv,  542  sq.;  Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Nubia^  p.  278 
sq. ;  KUppell,  A  rah.  p.  114, 888,  with  plate  v ;  Cailliaud, 
Voyage  a  Meroi  au  F leave  Blanc  [  Paris,  1826],  4  vols, 
with  plates;  Hoskins,  Travel*  in  Ethiopia j  Exhibiting 
the  State  of  the  Country  under  the  Dominion  of  Meroe 
[Lond.  1885],  with  plates.)  This  supposition  is  con- 
firmed by  the  recortls  of  distances  left  by  the  ancients, 
for  from  Syene  to  Assur  the  caravan  road  is  584  Eng- 
lish miles  by  Kussegger's  account,  560  by  Hoskins's, 
while  the  ancient  reckoning  is  equivalent  to  568  or  590 
English  miles — an  unimportant  difference.  So  the  dis- 
tance from  the  beginning  of  the  island  to  the  city  was 
60  miles  (see  above),  and  Russegger  found  the  distance 
from  Assur  to  the  mouth  of  the  Atbara  55,  Hoskins  60 
miles.  See  Ludolf,  Comment.  Hist,  ACthiop.  p.  88  sq. ; 
Delisle,  in  the  JJistoire  de  VAcadhnie  des  Sciences  in 
1708,  p.  365  sq.;  Tzschucke,  Ad  Mel.  Ill,  i,  256  sq.; 
Mannert,  X,  i,  182  sq. ;  Heeren,  /dp<w,  II,  i,  852 ;  For- 
biger,  Hundb.  ii,  814  sq.;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class,  Geog. 
8.  V.  "  Merofi."    See  Ethiopia. 

Sebak.    See  Thicket. 

Sebald,  St.,  a  legendary  wonder-worker  of  the  Ro- 
mish Church,  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  Danish 
king,  or,  by  another  tradition,  of  a  peasant.  He  began 
his  studies  at  Paris  before  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age, 
and  after  a  few  years  married  a  daughter  of  the  king 
Dagubert,  from  whom,  however,  be  separated  with  her 


consent  after  the  lapse  of  a  single  day,  in  order  to  be- 
come a  hermit  and  practice  a  rigid  ascedcism.  Aft«r 
ten  yean  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  re^Tcd 
authority  to  preach  from  pope  Gregory  II.  While  an 
the  way  to  Germany  he  miraculously  delivered  Sl 
Willibald  frum  death  by  starvation,  and  after  rttcbiog 
Bavaria  he  wrought  numerous  conversiona,  gatha«d 
churches,  and  settled  near  Nuremberg  as  a  bermiL  The 
date  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  being  given  aa  A.D.801, 
901,  or  1070.  He  had  directed  that  his  body  should  be 
laid  on  a  wagon  drawn  by  four  bullocks,  and  buried  when 
the  cattle  should  come  to  a  stop.  The  place  so  indicat- 
ed was  before  St.  Peter's  Chapel,  at  Nuremberg,  which, 
acconlingly,  after  having  been  transformed  into  a  church, 
took  his  name.  Many  wonders  were  wrought  by  his  life- 
less body,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  beatified  br 
pope  Gregory  X,  and  canonized  by  Martin  T  (1-^25), 
while  the  town  of  Nuremberg  chose  him  for  its  patmo 
saint.  The  19th  of  August  is  set  apart  for  his  com- 
memoration. A  rich  and  artistic  roonuroent  by  Peter 
Vischer,  erected  to  his  memory,  may  be  seen  in  tbe 
Church  of  St.  Sebaldus,  at  Nuremberg. — Uerzug,  Real- 
Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Se-Baptiflts,  a  small  and  obscure  sect  which  stmek 
off  from  the  Brownists  (Independents)  early  in  the  17th 
centurv.  Thev  received  their  name  from  the  act  of 
their  leader,  John  Smith,  of  Amsterdam,  in  baptianr 
himself.  After  entertaining  several  views,  he  at  latf 
declared  for  the  principles  of  the  Baptists.  Upon  this 
he  left  Amsterdam  and  settled  with  his  disciples  at  Ley, 
where,  being  at  a  loss  for  a  proper  administrator  of  the 
ordinance  of  baptism,  he  plunged  himwlf  and  then  per- 
formed the  ceremony  upon  others.  The  Se-Bapust; 
maintain  that  it  is  lawful  for  every  one  to  baptize  bias- 
self;  and  the  Samokrestschentsi  (a  small  Russian  sect 
of  self-baptizers)  give  as  a  reason  that  there  is  no  cm 
on  earth  sufficiently  holy  to  administer  the  ordinance 
aright.  See  Blunt,  Did,  of  Sects,  s.  v. ;  Gardner,  Faitkt 
of  the  Worldy  B.y, 

Sebaatd.    See  Samaria. 

Bebaatian,  St.,  a  Christian  martyr  under  Diocle- 
tian, was  bom  at  Narbonne,  in  Gaul,  and  educated  at 
Milan.  Although  a  Christian,  he  entered  the  Roman 
army,  concealing  his  religion,  with  the  view  of  being  eu- 
abled  by  his  position  to  assist  and  protect  the  Christiaofi. 
He  rose  to  high  favor  under  Diocletian,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  emperor's  guard.  At  length  he  was 
informed  against,  and  Diocletian  used  every  effort  to  in- 
duce him  to  renounce  the  Christian  belief,  but  in  vain. 
He  was  condemned  to  be  put  to  death  by  a  tioop  of 
Mauriunian  archers,  who  transfixed  him  with  arrows 
and  left  him  for  dead.  Some  Christians  coming  to  the 
place  of  execution  to  bury  him  found  signs  of  life  r^ 
maining,  and  he  was  removed  to  the  house  of  a  Cbri^ 
tian  ladv,  Irene,  and  recovered.  He  would  not  vield  to 
the  persuasions  of  his  friends  to  remain  in  seclusion,  bat 
intentionaUy  placed  himself  in  the  emperor's  way.  Dio- 
cletian condemned  him  to  be  beaten  to  death  with  du\» 
in  the  amphitheatre,  and  his  body  was  fiung  into  one  of 
the  sewers  of  the  city.  According  to  the  Ads  of  Mor- 
tyrdomf  it  was  discovered  by  means  of  an  appariti<Hi. 
and  carried  by  a  Christian  lady,  Lucina,  to  the  cata- 
comb which  is  still  called  by  his  name.  The  day  c^ 
his  martyrdom  was  Jan.  20,  288,  but  by  the  Greeks  the 
feast  is  held  Dec  20. 

There  is  another  saint  of  the  same  name,  who  is  said 
to  have  suffered  martyrdom  in  Armenia. 

Se'bat,  or  rather  Shkbat  (Heb.  Sh^KU\  133:3.  a 
rod  or  tribe ;  Sept,  ^ajidr),  the  fifth  month  of  the  Jew- 
ish civil  vear,  and  the  eleventh  of  the  ecclesiastical  vev, 
from  the  new  moon  of  February  to  that  of  March ;  or, 
according  to  others,  corresponding  to  onr  January.  See 
Month.  The  name  is  substantially  the  same  in  tb« 
Syriac  and  Arabic  The  Jews  began  in  this  month  t<» 
number  the  years  of  the  trees  they  planted,  the  fruits  of 
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.which  werv  esteemed  impure  till  the  fourth  year  (Zech. 
i,  7).    See  Caljchpar,  Jewish. 

Sebbiin,  in  Japanese  mythology,  is  a  feast  of  puri- 
fication and  of  expelling  the  evil  spirit,  which  is  done 
shortly  before  the  advent  of  the  new  year.  This  festi- 
val also  serves  as  the  date  for  the  settlement  of  semi- 
aonoal  payments. — YoUmer,  Wdrterb,  d,  AfythoL  s.  v. 

Sebiiin  O'^^^^0)»  o'  imaginary  readinffSy  is  a  tcch- 
nieal  term  of  the  Maaorites  to  denote  that  words  in  the 
Khie  ought  to  be  read  so  and  so,  but  they  are  not.  This 
expression  is  derived  from  sabary  *12D,  *'to  believe, 

think  f  thus  we  read  in  Dan.  vii,  25  120'^1i  and  he 
tkamgkty  and  in  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  on  Prov.  xiv,  12, 
**  there  is  a  way  which  is  right  in  the  view  of  man,"  we 
read  **  there  is  a  way  which  man  imagines"  ('p1201), 
etc.  Now  there  are  a  number  of  such  imaginary  or 
tmppo»ed  readings  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
Old  Test^  as  the  fullowing  examples  will  prove.  Thus 
we  read: 

bxn,  rAew,  is  said  to  stand  eight  tiroes  for  nbitn,  as 
io  Gen.  xlx,  85 ;  xxvi,  8 ;  Lev.  xvill,  29,  etc. 

^&b2(,  thoumnd^  is  said  to  stand  four  times  for  D'^B^K, 
as  In  Bxod.  xxxii,  28 ;  Jad.  iv,  10,  etc. 

173K'^X  and  he  midy  is  said  to  stand  twelve  times  for 

"IITSK^n,  ''and  they  said,'*  as  in  Exod.  xiv,  26;  Numb, 
xxxli,  Sft,  etc. 
]^K,  into  the  landy  is  said  to  stand  Ave  times  fur 

mnst,  as  in  Oen.  xiv,  SS,  etc 

TVSHt,  a  vfi/e,  stands  three  times  for  fllSXb,  "for  a 
wife,**  as  in  8  Chron.  xxl,  6;  Bxra  II,  61 :  Neb.  vil,  «8. 

11SK,  whiehy  stands  four  times  for  HOKS,  "as  which, *" 
Exnd.  xiv,  18 ;  Lev.  vil,  80, 88 ;  Nnmb.  iv,  49. 

1CX3,  CM  whieK,  stands  ten  times  for  lOK,  "  which,** 
Deal,  xvl,  10;  xxiv.  8;  Josh,  II,  T;  xlll,  8;  xiv,  8;  Jer. 
xxili,  87 :  Iss.  II,  18 :  Hoei  vil,  18 ;  Jonsb  1. 14 :  Ha^.  i,  18. 

rim,  thouy  stands  three  times  for  nPJ,  "now,"  as  1 
Kings  1, 18,  sa 

1313^  frmn  it,  stands  six  tiroes  for  Jia;3T3,  "  f^oro  her," 

ss  Lev.  vi,  8;  xxvii,  9;  Josh.  I,  7;  Jadg.  xi,  34;  8  Kiugs 
iv.89:  1  Kings  xxil,  48. 

97,  tqton^  stands  nine  tiroes  for  ^7,  "nntil,**  as  Gen. 
xllx,  13;  Josh.  iU  7;  xlli,  1«:  Jndg.  vil,  88. 

b9.  upoiiy  stands  twice  for  D9,  "  with,"  as  Gen.  xxx, 
40;  18am.  XX,  8. 

Without  enlarging  upon  this  list,  we  will  remark  for 
those  interested  in  that  subject  that  these  "pI'^SO  are 
given  in  alphabetical  order  by  Frensdorff  in  his  Mtiseo- 
ra  Magna  ;  the  first  part  is  entitled  Maeeoretiechee  Wdr~ 
terimckj  p.  869  sq.  See  Buxtorf,  Tibniasy  p.  257  sq.; 
Levita,  Maseoreth  IJa-Matsoreih  (ed.  Ginsburg),  p. 
225  sq.     (a  P.) 

Sebonde  (or  De  Sabtmde),  Ratmond,  a  Spanish 
philosopher,  was  bom  at  Barcelona  during  the  14th  cen- 
tury; but  his  life  is  little  known.  He  practiced  medi- 
cine at  Toulouse  in  1480,  and  his  death  is  phiced  in  1482. 
He  wrote,  besides  several  MS.  works,  Theologia  Natura- 
Ue  (Deventer,  1487^  foL  and  later),  in  wnich  he  seta  forth 
the  doctrine  of  Aquinas  after  the  manner  of  Raimond 
Liilly.  The  work  was  translated  by  Montaigne  (Paris, 
15G9, 8vo).  Of  Sebonde's  other  essays,  the  principal  is 
entitled  J)t  Nahira  Ilommis  (Cologne, -1501,  4tn),  an 
abridgment  of  the  Theologia  Naturalii.  See  Hoefer, 
Sour,  hiog,  GeniraUy  s.  v. 

Sebrasse,  Gottlieb,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
E(ibeopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Prussia,  Nov.  8, 1888,  and 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1852.  He  soon  after  was 
eonverted,  and  began  to  preach  in  1856;  but  his  health 
Cailing,  after  filling  three  or  four  appointments,  he  re- 
tired from  the  active  ministry  and  settled  near  Red 
Wing.  He  died,  from  the  effecta  of  a  fall  from  his 
wagon,  June  8, 1976.  He  was  a  member  of  the  North- 
[  IX.-I  I 


west  German  Conference.  See  Mimitee  of  A  nmtal  dm^ 
fertneesy  1876,  p.  184. 

Sebnasi.    See  Skbuams. 

Beboans,  the  name  given  to  the  seooitd  of  the  four 
Samaritan  secta  named  by  Epiphanins,  the  other  three 
being  the  Essenes,  Gorthsuins,  and  Dositheans.  It  was 
originated  by  Sebua,  or  Sebuiah ;  and,  partly  to  suit  their 
own  convenience,  and  partly  through  hostility  to  the 
Jews,  kept  the  sacred  festivals  at  different  periods  from 
them — viz.  the  Passover  and  Pentecost  in  autumn,  and 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  the  time  usually  allotted  for 
the  Passover.  This  sect  was  not  permitted  to  worship 
along  vrith  the  other  Samaritans  in  the  temple  on  Mount 
(lerizim.  Lightfoot,  in  his  Hora  Talmudica,  considers 
them  to  be  identical  with  the  Sabaans, 

Seoa'oah  [many^ec'acuA]  {lle\>,Sekakah\t^ZMy 

thicket ;  Sept.  Zoxoxai  v.  r.  Aro^tnZ^a ;  Vulg.  Seehachay  or 
Sachacka),  one  of  the  six  cities  of  Judah  situated  in  the 
Midhar  (**  wilderness"),  that  is,  the  tract  bordering  on 
the  Dead  Sea  (Josh,  xv,  61).  It  occurs  in  the  list  be- 
tween Middin  and  han-Nibshan.  It  was  not  known  to 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Onomaet,).  From  Sinjil,  among 
the  highlands  of  Ephraim,  near  SeilQn,  Dr.  Robinsou 
saw  a  place  called  Sekdkeh  {liib,  Bes,  ii,  81,  note);  but 
this  locality  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.  The 
place  possibly  corresponds  to  the  sit6  of  Khsr  Antar^ 
one  of  two  ruined  towers  on  Wady  Khureitun  (Robin- 
son, Bib,  Bes,  ii,  182). 

Secohi,  Giovanni  Battista,  called  U  CaravagginOy 
an  Italian  painter,  bom  at  Caravaggio  in  1619.  He  left 
several  important  works  at  Milan;  among  them  are, 
Adoration  of  the  Mcigi,  and  a  Pida, 

Secession  Elirk  of  Scotland.  See  Pkesby- 
tbrian  Churches;  Unitkd  Presbti'erians. 

Seohenl'as  (2ex€v<aCi  EicxoWac))  Apocryphal 
forms  of  the  Heb.  name  Shechaniah  (q.  v.);  namely, 
(a)  the  father  of  !>ettus  (1  Esdr.  viii,  29),  or  rather  of 
one  whose  name  has  dropped  out  of  the  text  (Ezra  viii, 
8);  (6)  the  **son*'  of  Jezeluo  (1  Esdr.  vui,d2)  or  Jaha- 
ziel  (Ezra  viii,  5). 

Se^'ohn  (  Heb.  with  the  art.  hae-Seku^  ^S^n,  Me 
watch-totper,  implying  that  the  place  was  on  or  near  an 
elevation ;  Sept.  Zcx*  v.  r.  £<0€i),  a  region  in  Ramah, 
containing  a  famous  well  (or  rather  cistern,  "liS),  which 
Saul  passed  while  in  pursuit  of  David  (1  Sam.  xix,  22). 
"Assuming  that  Saul  started  from  Gibeah  (Tuleil  el- 
Ful),  and  that  Neby  Samwil  is  Ramah  [?],  then  Bir 
Xeballa  (the  well  of  Neballa),  alleged  by  a  modem  trav- 
eller (Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  127)  to  contain  a  large  pit, 
would  be  in  a  suitable  position  for  the  great  well  of 
Sechu.  Schwarz  himself  (p.  157)  would  identify  it 
with  A$kary  on  the  south-east  end  of  Mount  Ebal,  and 
the  well  with  Jacob's  Well  in  the  plain  below ;  and  Van 
de  Velde  {8,  and  P,  ii,  58  sq.)  hesitatingly  places  it  at 
Shuk,  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  north-east  of  Hebron ; 
but  this  they  are  forced  into  by  their  respective  theo- 
ries as  to  the  position  of  Ramathaim-Zophim"  (Smith). 
Sechu  is  perhaos  represented  by  the  present  Khuraib 
er-Bam,  which  still  contains  a  cistern  (Robinson,  Later 
Bes,  p.  287),  and  lies  near  er-Ram  (Ramah)  directly  on 
the  road  from  TuleU  el-Ful  (Gibeah  of  Saul). 

Sechnana  Version.  The  Sechuana  occupies  a 
prominent  place  in  the  great  Caffre  family  of  languages, 
and  is  the  most  important  of  all  languages  of  Southem 
Africa.  The  first  portion  of  the  Secliuana  version  com- 
mitted to  the  press  was  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  printed 
at  Cape  Town  in  1831,  under  the  personal  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  Mofbu  In  1841  the  whole  New  Test,  was 
printed  in  London  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  under  the  eye  of  the  translator. 
From  that  time  on  Mr.  Moffat  devoted  himself  to  the 
translation  of  the  Old  Test.,  which  was  completed  in 
1859.  A  revuion  of  the  entire  Bible  was  commenced  in 
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1870  and  completed  in  1877.  Up  to  March  80,  1878, 
7066  Bibles  and  10,094  New  TesUments  with  Pudms 
have  been  distributed.  Comp.  The  Bible  of  Every  Land^ 
but  more  especially  the  A  tmucd  Reporis  of  ike  British 
cmd  Foreign  Bibie  Society^  which  are  the  only  sources 
for  the  more  recent  versions  published  since  the  prepa- 
ration of  TAs  ^tA/eo/fTrerj^LaiMiL     (a  P.)    . 

Seckendort  Vitus  Louis  von,  a  noted  German 
statesman  of  the  Reformation  period,  was  bom  at  Au- 
rach,  a  town  of  Franconia,  Dec  20,  1626.  The  fj^reat 
progress  in  his* studies  made  in  his  youth*  coming  to 
the  ears  of  Ernest  the  Pious,  duke  of  Saxe-Gotha,  this 
prince  brought  him  to  Got  ha  to  be  educated  with  his 
children.  After  remaining  two  years,  he  went  in  1642 
to  Strasburg ;  and,  returning  to  Gotha  in  1646,  was  made 
honorarv  librarian  to  the  duke.  In  1651  he  was  made 
aulic  and  ecclesiastical  councillor  $  and  in  1668  council- 
lor of  state,  first  minister  and  sovereign  director  of  the 
consistory.  The  year  afler,  he.  went  into  the  service  of 
Maurice,  duke  of  Saxe-Zeisf ,  as  councillor  of  state  and 
chancellor.  He  remained  with  him  until  his  death,  in 
1681,  and  led  a  life  of  retirement,  writing  many  works. 
Frederick  III,  elector  of  Brandenbui^,  made  him  council- 
lor of  sute  and  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Halle,  dig- 
nities which  he  did  not  long  enjoy.  He  died  at  HaUe 
Dec  1 8, 1692.  The  work  of  his  held  in  the  highest  esti- 
mation for  its  utility  is  Commentariut  Historiau  et  Apo- 
logeticus  de  lAitheramtmo  (Lips.  1688-92),  written  in  ref- 
utation of  Maimbourg's  Histoire  du  Lttfhiranisme*  See 
the  literature  referred  to  in  Herxog,  Real'Enqfkhp,  s.  v. 

Seeker,  Thomas,  an  eminent  English  prelate,  was 
bom  in  1693  at  Sibthorpe,  Nottinghamshire.  He  be- 
longed to  a  family  of*  Dissenters,  but  was  influenced  (by 
his  own  views  and  by  the  divisions  and  disturbances  at 
that  period  prevailing  among  the  Dissenters)  to  con- 
form. He  therefore  never  practiced  medicine,  for 
which  he  had  studied  at  London,  Paris,  and  Leyden, 
but  entered  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  in  1721.  In  De- 
cember, 1722,  bishop  Talbot  ordained  him  deacon,  and 
not  long  after,  priest.  He  was  presented  by  the  bishop 
with  the  rectory  of  Houghton  le  Spring  m  1724,  where 
he  remained  until  1727,  when  he  removed  to  Durham. 
In  July,  1732,  Grafton,  lord  chamberlain,  appointed  him 
chaplain  to  the  king.  He  was  instituted  to  the  rectory 
of  St.  James's,  May  18, 1733,  and  was  consecrated  bbhop 
of  Bristol  Jan.  19, 1735.  In  May,  1737,  Dr.  Seeker  was 
translated  to  the  bishopric  of  Oxford;  in  December, 
1750,  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's;  and 
confirmed  archbishop  of  Canterbury  April  21,  1758. 
He  died  in  London,  Aug.  3, 1768.  His  works  comprise 
Sermons  J  I^cUireSy  and  Charges  (Lond.  1811,  6  vols.), 
last  edition  with  a  memoir  by  bishop  Porteous. 

Second  Coming  of  Chkist.  See  Advent,  Sec- 
ond; Millennium. 

Second  Marriage.  In  the  early  Chnrch,  not 
onlv  did  the  more  strict  Novatians  and  Montanists  es- 
teem  a  second  marriage  unlawful,  but  that  error  was  up- 
held by  several  councils  (Cone.  Nic,  c  8 ;  i4  ncyran,  c  1 9 ; 
Laodic,  c  1 ;  Neocmsar,  c  3 ;  Conttit.  Apost.  lib.  iii,  c.  2 ; 
Athenag.  LegaU ;  Theophil.  Ant.  Ad  A utoL  lib.  iii ;  Iren. 
Adv,  Hcer,  lib.  iii.  c  19).  When  the  severity  of  this 
principle  was  relaxed  with  regard  to  lay  members  of 
the  Church,  it  was  still  retained  with  reference  to  the 
clergy  (TertuU.  De  Monog.  ell;  Ad  Uxor,  lib.  i,  c  7 ; 
De  Pomit,  c.  9).  At  length  this  law  was  rendered  nu- 
gatory by  the  enforcement  of  celibacy  among  the  clergy. 
See  Divorce,  Marriage. 

Secondary,  a  clerk  who,  if  learned  and  expert  in 
music,  was  eligible  for  promotion,  by  the  dean,  to  the 
place  of  vicar.  He  was  the  canon's  personal  attendant, 
and  sat  in  the  secondary  row  of  stalls:  hence  his  name. 
At  Chichester  the  secondary  sang  the  daily  mass  of 
requiem  in  the  Lady-chapeL  It  was  also  a  technical 
term  for  a  cathedral  dignitary  of  second  rank  and  posi- 
tion— a  minor  canon,  precentor. 


Second-finit  Sabbath  (2<i0/3arov  ^cvr^»6-tryM- 
Tov ;  y ulg.  Sabbatutn  statndum  primmm ;  A.  Y.  **  seoNid 
Sabbath  after  the  first*^  is  an  expression  occurring  oohr 
in  Luke  vi,  1,  and  apparently  coined  for  the  occasion, a» 
the  compound  adj.  ^evrcpo-irpwroc  is  found  nowhere 
else  in  all  the  range  of  Greek  literature.  The  learned 
hav«  therefore  been  greatly  divided,  or,  rather,  in  doubt, 
as  to  its  meaning,  since  it  b  in  itself  quite  vague  and 
ambiguous.  The  eariieet  opinion  is  that  of  Epipbanns 
(Hofres,  i,  80,  51),  followed  by  Isidore  of  Peluaium  (iii, 
1 10),  Suidas  (s.  v.  £a/3/3arov)i  Tbeophylact  {ad  loa\»aA 
cited  among  later  writers  by  Petavius  (i,  61)  and  Scsl- 
iger  (Emend,  Temp,  vi,  551),  viz.  that  the  Sabbath  tbn 
indicated  was  that  which  immediately  succeeded  the 
Paschal  fesrival;  for  (argue  they)  the  ''morrow  after 
the  Sabbath"  [L  e.  Passover]  (Parn  n^na^,  L  e.  aro 
livripaQ  tov  Tlcurxa)  is  the  point  from  which  the  lav 
orders  the  seven  weeks  to  be  reckoned  till  Pentec(«t. 
Hence  all  the  weeks  and  Sabbaths  of  that  interval  are 
designated  from  this  name  (113^7n  nntfiD,  ap^yui^ 
Tw  ipayfiaToQf  numerus  maniptdi,  L  e.  the  number  of 
the  omer,  or  first-fruits  presented  as  a  wave-offering). 
This  is  the  view  embraced  by  most  modems,  quoted  in 
detail  by  Wolf  (Cura  in  N.T,  If  S\9  sq^  where  severd 
arbitrary  opinions  by  various  authors  are  likewise  enu- 
merated) ;  see  also  K5cher  (Analect,  ad  loc),  Riiss  (Hot- 
mon.  Evangel  p.  689  sq.).  Marsh  (Xotes  to  MiehaeUs*s  In- 
trod,  ii,  61 ).  The  circumstances  of  Luke*s  narrative 
indicate  that  the  day  in  question  was  not  (as  osoallT 
reckoned)  the  first  Sabbath  qfier  the  second  day  ofioh 
leavened  bread,  for  that  usually  fell  within  the  Passover 
#eek ;  whereas  our  Lord,  on  the  occasion  referred  to, 
had  evidently  left  Jerusalem  at  the  cloae  of  the  entire 
festival,  and  was  on  his  way  back  to  Galilee.  Nor 
would  this  have  been  a  natural  and  appropriate  tern 
for  such  a  day,  since  that  would  rather  have  been  a 
**  first  after  the  second**  (wpwro-^fi^repoc),  if,  indeed,  ii 
could  have  been  called  second  at  all,  seeing  it  either 
was  simply,  or  else  preceded,  the  first  Sabbath  of  the 
series  of  seven  between  Passover  and  Pentecost.  It 
seems  rather  to  have  been  the  first  of  that  series,  but 
the  second  after  the  beginning  of  the  Paschal  week: 
which  circumstance  affords  a  simple  and  apposite  ex- 
planation of  the  compound  name.  That  the  incident  in 
our  Lord's  history  occurred  at  that  season  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  grain  stood  ripe,  but  unreaped,  in 
the  fields;  and  a  comparison  of  the  evangelical  narra- 
tives makes  it  apparent  likewise  that  the  **  feast'*  which 
John  states  (v,  1)  that  Jesus  attended  that  year  at  Je- 
rusalem was  the  Passover.  If  this  collocation  is  cor- 
rect, the  Sabbath  in  question  could  not  well  have  been 
the  one  occurring  during  the  Paschal  week,  as  that  \» 
preoccupied  by  John's  account  (in  the  same  chapter)  of 
the  cure  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda.  The  only  mode  of 
escaping  this  conclusion  is  by  the  unnatural  suppontion 
that  the  former  **  Sabbath**  was  merely  the  Passover- 
day  itself,  which,  as  some  claim,  is  metaphorically  thus 
named  in  a  few  cases  (Lev.  xxiii,  11,15;  comp.  Josh,  v, 
1 1 ).  See  Mayer,  Commentar,  ad  loc ,  Hase,  Leben  Jtu, 
p.  142;  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  1850,  |>.  492,  also 
the  monographs  De  Sahbat4>  Deuteroproto,  bv  MllUer 
(Ro8t.  1665),  Goloner  (Viteb.  s.  a.).  Van  Til  (L.  R 
1708).     SeePASsovKK;  Pbntecobt;  Sabbath. 

Secret.     See  Mystery. 

Secret  Discipline  (LaU  arcani  ditdpHna),  % 
term  used  to  signifv  a  practice  of  the  early  ChrisUau 
Church  of  performing  the  rites  of  religion  with  se- 
crecy. It  was  founded  upon  the  words  of  C^hrist,  **  Give 
not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs,**  etc  (Matt,  vii, 
6),  and  began  to  be  common  shortly  afler  the  middle  of 
the  2d  century.  The  first  reason  for  its  adoption  was 
to  guard  the  more  sacred  and  mysterious  doctrines  frooQ 
popular  misconception  and  blasphemy  ansong  the  pa- 
gans. The  discipline  of  the  secret  appears  in  seven] 
forms:  (\.)  Both  onbelievers  and  catechomens  were 
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ttiamitaed  fmni  the  cborcb,  when  the  ordtnarj  seirioe 
was  closed,  by  one  of  the  deacons,  who  said,  **/to,  misaa 
ea^**— **Go,  the  assembly  is  dismissed.**  After  this  the 
sacrament  was  administered.  (2.)  The  lectures  address- 
ed by  the  preading  teacher  to  the  body  of  catechumens 
in  general  were  confined  to  the  general  doctrines  of 
Cbrbdanity.  The  more  mjrsterious  doctrines,  those 
which  regarded  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  en- 
ehariet,  called  **  Mystagogic,"  were  only  communicated 
at  the  dose,  and  to  thoee  only  who  had  undergone  the 
preliminary  probation.  (8.)  The  eucharist,  if  referred 
to  at  all  in  the  presence  of  the  uninitiated,  was  spoken 
<^  in  words  so  conceived  as  to  conceal  its  nature.  Some 
Tery  carious  examples  of  this  concealment  might  be 
ciied — e.  g.  Epiphanius,  referring  to  the  formula  **  this 
is  my  b«1y,"  writes,  "This  is  my  that  thing"  {TovtS 
ffov  km  Toif).  The  mysteries  thus  specially  guarded 
were  baptism,  the  unction,  or  chrism  ordination  of 
priests,  the  Lord*s  supper,  liturgy,  the  knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  the  Creed,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  See 
Coleman,  Christ.  A  ntig,  p.  85.    See  Arcani  Discipuma. 

Secret  of  the  Mass,  a  prayer  in  the  canon  of 
Uie  mass  betbre  the  preface,  and  having  much  the  same 
tenor  as  the  oullecL  Since  the  10th  centurv  it  is  said 
in  a  low  voice  by  the  celebrant  after  the  Orate/rcUres, 
In  France  it  was  marked  with  the  mjrstic  letters  V.  D. 
St.  Gregory  calls  it  the  Canon  of  the  Secret.  Accord- 
ing  to  sonoe  writers,  it  represents  that  the  working  of 
God  in  the  holy  communion  passes  man's  understand- 
ing; but,  as  Oanmer  explains  it,  Christ's  secret  oonver- 
satioa  which  he  had  with  his  disciples  before  his  pas- 
sion. The  bells  in  England  were  forbidden  to  be  rung 
during  this  service  in  1701.  The  secrets  were  formerly 
called  super  oblata  and  may  have  taken  their  name 
from  the  secretion  of  gifts  and  oblations.  —  Walcott, 
Sacred  A  rchmoL  s.  v. 

SecrdtSB,  any  prayers  said  secretly  and  not«alond. 
Anciently,  at  the  oummenceroent  of  the  divine  office, 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Hail  Mary  were  said  silently, 
as  also  other  portions  of  the  same  office.  But  this  rule 
wasabcdished  in  the  English  Church  during  the  changes 
which  took  place  three  centuries  ago,  though  it  still 
obtains  in  the  Latin  communion. — Lee,  Glossary  of  Li- 
twrgieal  Terms,  s.  v. 

ElecTetaria,  a  name  given  to  the  sessions  of  the 
councils  in  the  early  Christian  Church  because  they 
were  held  in  the  secretarium  (q.  v.). 

Etocretarimn  (or  Secrbtum),  a  part  of  early  Chris- 
tian churches,  which  was  also  called  diacomeum  (q.  v.). 
It  was  called  seeretarium,  as  Ducange  conjectures,  be- 
cause the  consistory  or  tribunal  of  the  Church  was  here 
kept,  the  secretum  or  secretarium  being  a  known  name 
for  the  courts  of  the  civil  magistrate.  Others  suppose 
it  derived  its  name  from  its  being  a  place  of  safety,  or 
the  n>bing-room  of  the  officiating  clergy. 

Secretarius  (1),  the  confidential  correspondent  of 
a  bishop,  abbot,  head  of  a  college,  or  other  ecclesiastical 
dignitary.     (2)  A  sacristan  or  sexton. 

Sect  [in  Biblical  usage]  (cup fffig,  L  e.  division ; 
hence  "  heresj',"  Acts  xxiv,  14;  1  Cor.  xi,  19;  GaL  v, 
20;  2  Pet.  ii,  1),  a  religious  party  (Acts  v,  17,  etc); 
hence  discord  (1  Cor.  xi,  19,  etc.).  Among  the  Jews 
there  were  several  sects  mentioned  in  the  New  TesL, 
distinguished  by  their  practices  and  opinions,  yet  united 
in  communioo  wkb  each  other  and  with  the  bodv  of  their 
nation.  See  Sects,  Jewish.  Christianity  was  origi- 
nally considered  as  a  new  sect  of  Judaism ;  hence  Ter- 
tiilia^  accusing  Paul  before  Felix,  says  that  he  was 
chief  of  the  seditious  sect  of  the  Nasarenes  (Acts  xxiv, 
5);  and  the  Jews  of  Rome  said  to  the  apostle  when  he 
arrived  in  that  city  that,  '*as  concerning  this  sect,  we 
know  that  everywhere  it  is  spoken  against"  (Acts 
zxviii,  22).  Peter  (2  Pet.  ii,  1-10)  foretells  that  false 
teacben  shoakl  arise  among  them  ^  who  privily  shall 
laing  in  damnable  beresiee  [or  sects],  even  denying  the 


Lord  that  bought  them,  and  bring  upon  themselves  swift 
destruction."  He  adds  that  these  people,  being  great 
lovers  of  themselves,  are  not  afraid  to  introduce  new 
sects,  where  the  word  sect  is  taken  in  the  same  sense 
as  heresy.    See  Hbricsy. 

Among  the  Greeks  the  philosophers  were  divided 
into  dift^rent  sects;  as  the  Academics,  the.  Stoics,  the 
Peripatetics,  the  Cynics,  the  Epicureans,  etc  The  Jews, 
in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  bc^|^  to  divide  themselves 
into  sects  about  the  time  of  the  Bfaocabees;  and  it 
seems  as  if  the  Corinthians  had  a  mind  to  introduce 
something  like  this  into  Christianity  when  they  boost- 
ed, I  am  a  disciple  of  Peter,  I  of  Paal,!  of  Apollos  (1 
Cor.  i,  12 ;  iii,  22,  etc.).     See  Division. 

SECT  [in  ecclesiastical  usage]  (Lat  sedOj  cut  off),  a 
collective  term  comprehending  all  such  as  follow  the 
doctrines  and  opinions  of  some  divine,  philosopher,  etc 
By  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  is  applied  to  all  those 
religious  bodies  which  separated  from  her  communion. 
By  Protestants,  generally,  it  is  employed  in  no  oppro- 
brious sense  to  signify  the  various  oi^nizations  into 
which  the  Protestant  churches  are  divided.  Separate 
organization  rather  than  difference  of  opinion  is  the 
meaning  conveyed  by  the  term ;  for  great  and  known 
differences  in  opinion,  when  followed  by  no  external 
breach  in  the  society,  are  not  considered  as  constitut- 
ing distinct  sects.  Thus  High  and  Low  Church  are 
only  called  parties,  because  they  have  not  formed  sepa- 
rate communions.  Among  the  Jews  the  term  was  dif- 
ferently understood,  for  among  them  there  were  no  sep- 
arate communities  erected,  if  we  except  the  Samaritans. 
The  same  Temple  aud  the  same  synagogues  were  at- 
tended alike  by  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  They  were 
often  of  both  denominations  in  the  Sanhedrim  and  even 
in  the  priesthood.  Another  difference  was,  also,  that 
the  name  of  the  sect  was  not  applied  to  all  the  people 
who  adopted  the  same  opinions,  but  solely  to  the  men 
of  eminence  among  them,  who  were  considered  as  the 
leaders  of  the  party.  There  have  been,  from  time  to 
time,  a  great  number  of  sects,  separating,  often  on  points 
of  no  importance,  from  some  other  Church  organization. 
These  are  treated  of  in  separate  articles,  and  it  will  only 
be  necessary  to  add  here  that  with  respect  to  certain 
sects,  especially  those  belonging  to  the  first  centuries, 
we  have  no  other  information  than  such  as  is  afforded 
by  tlieir  foes,  who  were  not  always  scnipulous  in  their 
theological  warfare.  Their  statements  should,  there- 
fore, often  be  taken  with  considerable  allowance.  See 
Sects,  Christian. 

Sectarianism,  devotion  or  adhesion  to  a  sect, 
generally  signifies  that  spirit  which  makes  more  of  the 
sect  or  organization  than  of  the  cause  of  ChrisL 

Sectaries,  a  term  nse<)  to  denote  those  who  adhere 
to  the  same  sect  and  maintain  the 
same  doctrines. 

Section,  the  representation  of  a 
building  cut  asunder  vertically  so  as 
to  show  the  interior ;  also  of  a  mould- 
ing or  other  member  in  architecture 
cut  asunder  so  as  to  show  its  profile. 
—  Parker,  Glossary  of  A  rcJiitecture, 

8.  V. 


Section  of  a 
Monldlug. 


Sects,  Christian.  The  various  sects  which  have 
arisen  in  the  Church  from  time  to  time  are  treated  of 
under  their  several  appropriate  captions  in  this  Cydo- 
pmdicu  This  article  has  to  do  simply  with  the  idea  of 
sectarianism,  and  with  the  ethical  and  legal  aspects 
which  the  question  assumes  in  certain  lands. 

The  word  sect  occurs  in  classical  literature  (in  Cice- 
ro, Tacitus,  etc)  in  the  sense  of  sequor^  as  involving  the 
idea  of  separation  to  some  leader  rather  than  that  of 
separation  yVom  some  body.  It  consequently  might  be 
applied  to  Christianity  itself  at  the  beginning,  when  de- 
votion to  Jesus  of  Nazareth  seemed  to  be  the  promi- 
nent trait  of  the  new  tendency.    In  a  later  period  Uie 
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word  ctme  to  sifniiO'  separation  yVom,  as  if  derived  from 
tecarej  to  cut  oj,  Thu)  has  continued  to  be  its  princi- 
pal meaning  to  our  day.  Protestantism  is  evidently 
prohibited  from  employing  the  word  in  this  sense  by 
the  fundamental  principle  which  concedes  the  right  to 
personal  convictions  and  the  free  expression  of  beliefs; 
and  it  IS  a  somewhat  unusual  term  in  the  vocabulary 
of  American  ecclesiasticism,  whose  occurrence  in  almost 
ever}'  instance  is  e.xplaine<l  by  an  implication  of  heresy 
as  charged  upon  the  ecclesiastical  body  to  which  the 
term  is  applied. 

In  European  countries  where  State  churches  have 
been  established  the  case  is  different.  Separation  has 
there  often  been  regarded  an  odious  offence,  and  has 
sometimes  been  construed  into  a  crime  against  the 
State.  The  Pietism  of  the  17th  century  did  something 
to  break  down  this  prejudice  by  revealing  to  the  world 
an  orthodoxy  and  piety  superior  to  those  of  the  church- 
es, and  the  pseudo-enlightenment  of  later  days  likewise 
contributed  to  this  end  by  advocating  an  absolute  free- 
dom of  thought;  but  in  both  continental  and  insular 
Europe  the  term  sect  still  carries  with  it  a  stigma,  and 
to  many  minds  involves  the  notion  of  heinous  guilt. 

In  the  Romish  Church  this  term  is  not  in  general 
use,  and  is  employed  only  as  the  synonym  of  heresy  or 
schism.  Thb  meaning  was  adopted  by  the  Reformers 
and  developed,  so  that  Luther  regards  the  sect  as  a 
mob  and  a  fanatical  clique.  Both  Lutherans  and  Re- 
formed refused  to  tolerate  any  deviation  from  scriptur- 
al standards  as  understood  by  themselves,  an  apparent 
inconsequence  whose  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that 
these  men  had  attained  to  positive  convictions  of  truth ; 
they  saw  but  a  single  and  exclusive  object  on  which 
faith  might  lay  hold,  and  could  not  conceive  of  diver- 
sities of  view  respecting  that  object.  The  unhappy 
Peasants'  War  confirmed  Luther  in  his  aversion  to  the 
idea  of  absolute  toleration,  and  his  influence  contributed 
towards  making  sectarianism  an  offence  against  both 
Church  and  State. 

The  efforts  ^f  men  to  prevent  the  development  of 
sects  were,  however,  always  counteracted  by  principles 
which  underlay  the  ecclesiastical  systems  held  by  them- 
selves. Not  only  does  tliis  apply  to  tht  principle  of 
Protestantism,  that  freedom  of  religious  belief  is  the 
right  of  every  person,  but  it  is  shown  in  the  results  of 
tetfitorialism  and  coUeyialism  in  the  churches  of  Ger- 
many. The  former  of  these  systems  had  for  its  leading 
principle  the  notion  that  the  ruling  prince  of  any  terri- 
tory should  possess  absolute  power  over  the  exercise  of 
religion  within  his  dominions,  but  that  he  should  re- 
gard all  religions  as  equal  so  long  as  none  of  them 
should  endanger  the  welfare  of  the  State.  The  latter 
system  practically  located  all  ecclesiastical  power  in 
the  particular  congregation.  It  is  evident  that  neither 
of  these  systems  was  calculated  to  repress  a  tendency 
towards  sectarianism.  Another  factor  in  the  problem 
was  furnished  by  the  extensive  changes  made  in  the 
map  of  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  18th  centur}*,  the 
breaking-up  of  states  and  dividing  of  their  populations 
insuring  a  more  cosmopolitan  character  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  countries,  and  thus  reacting  on  their  relations 
to  the  Church.  When,  finally,  it  came  to  be  understood 
that  the  only  claim  of  an  evangelical  Church  to  recog- 
nition bv  the  State  is  that  its  roots  strike  down  into 
the  faith  of  the  people,  the  last  barrier  in  the  way  of 
complete  toleration  was  practically  overthrown.  The 
logic  of  the  situation  is  clear,  and  a  hearty  acceptance 
of  the  conclusion  to  which  it  leads  is  delayed  only  by 
prejudice  and  political  considerations.  In  most  of  the 
countries  of  Protestant  Europe,  however,  grave  difficul- 
ties still  prevent  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  functions 
by  dissenting  ministers,  and  the  established  churches 
are  favored  by  existing  laws. 

The  relation  of  private  conscience  to  the  question  of 
sectarianism  regarded  as  a  separation  from  an  existing 
Church  evidently  demands  consideration  under  ^very 
ecclesiastical  system.     Frequently  the  motive  which 


leads  to  the  separation  of  an  individual  from  bis  Oundi 
is  not  a  good  one:  he  is  devoted  to  some  specialty  which 
the  general  Church  disr^ards  in  her  teachings,  e.  p 
Millenarianism,  etc ,  or  he  finds  too  much  of  workfli- 
nees,  fashion,  regard  for  wealth,  etc.,  in  the  Church,  aad 
too  many  unworthy  members.  Clearly,  separation  frosi 
a  Church  of  Christ  in  which  the  pure  Word  of  God  a 
preached  and  the  sacraments  are  duly  administered  ii 
allowable  only  in  answer  to  the  clear  call  of  duty;  and, 
as  a  general  rule,  separation  should  take  place  only  by 
compulsion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  separation  of  Lothti 
from  the  Romish  and  of  Wesley  from  the  Anglican 
Church.  On  the  whole  subject,  see  Herzqg,  RetA-Em- 
cykhp,  s.  v.,  and  the  literature  there  mentioned. 

SECTS,  Jrwish  (A  ncierU).  These  were  of  two  kind?, 
arising  from  the  fact  that  the  differences  of  opinion,  sen- 
timent, and  conduct  were  sometimes  of  a  theosophical 
and  sonoetimes  of  a  practical  character*,  but,  among  the 
ancient  Jews,  so  close  was  the  connection  of  Church  and 
State  that  all  theological  or  philosophical  views  neoes- 
sarilv  affected  the  civil  and  social  relations. 

1.  Relufious, — 1.  The  Pharueei, — ^Theae  were  the  or- 
thodox party,  and  our  Lord  testifies  to  the  general  cor- 
rectness of  their  creed  (Matt,  xxii,  3).  It  was  chiefly 
in  liturgical  and  ceremonial  particulars  that  their  ex- 
cessive regard  for  traditional  observances  was  betrayed. 
In  this  regard  the  Rabbinical  Jews  of  modem  times  are 
their  acknowledged  successors.  See  Rabbinism.  In 
external  deportment  they  were  scrupulously  exact  t  bar, 
their  motive  being  a  love  of  popularity  and  a  pride  of 
self- righteousness,  they  were  sternly  rebuked  by  our 
Lord  as  arch  hypocrites  and  ecclesiastical  tyrants.  See 
Phahiseb. 

2.  The  Sadduceei.—Thette  were  next  in  importance, 
and  of  even  more  aristocratic  influence,  but  they  were 
the  rationalists  of  their  day  (Acts  xxiii,  8).  They  are 
represented  by  inimical  writ«re  as  the  originals  oif  the 
modem  Karaites  (q.  v.).    See  Saddugrk. 

8.  The  Essenes. — These  were  rather  a  class  of  ascetics 
or  Jewish  hermifs,  who  are  not  mentioned  in  the  New 
Test.,  and  are  chiefly  known  from  the  description  of 
Josephus,  who  at  one  time  belonged  to  their  fratemitr. 
See  Essen  B8. 

IL  PolificaL—\.  The  Z«i/b/#.— These  are  mentioned 
in  the  New  Test,  and  by  Josephus  as  the  violent  party 
who  contended  for  natire  rights  and  independence  frnm 
all  foreign  influence.  They  had  their  type  in  the  Chn- 
sidim  of  eariier  and  later  times.  See  Assidaan.  They 
largely  contributed  to  the  final  collision  of  the  Jews 
with  the  Romans.     See  Zrlotrs. 

2.  The  HerodUmg, — These  appear,  from  the  slight 
notices  of  them  (Matt,  ii,  16,  etc),  to  have  been  the 
temporizuiff  party,  who  favored  Gmco- Roman  inno- 
vations. They  had  their  originals  in  the  apostates 
under  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (LHin.  xi,  85).     See  Hebo- 

DIAN. 

On  the  subject  generally,  see,  in  addition  to  the  works 
cited  under  the  articles  on  each  of  the  above,  Scrarii, 
Dmsii  et  Scaligeri  Opusc  de  Trib,  Judteorum  Sedis 
(Delph.  1708);  separately,  Dmsius,  De  Ilassidais  (Fra- 
nek.  1603);  I)e  Sectit  JudaicU  (Arnh.  1619);  Serariiei, 
De  Tribus  Sedis^  etc  (Franek.  1603;  Mainz,  1604) ;  Scal- 
iger,  De  Tribiu  Jud.  fJmrenbut  (Franek.  1605;  Arnh. 
1619);  Lund,  De  Sectit  Judteorum  (UpeaL  1700) ;  Geiger, 
Sadducder  vnd  Pharisder  (Bresl.  1863);  Die  Ebiomier 
des  Alien  TestameniSf  in  the  Monatsachr,  JUr  Ge^K,  md 
Wist,  des  JuderUhumSy  Jan.  1869 ;  MeUu  Quar,  Rev.  Jan. 
1868,  p.  128. 

SECTS,  Jewish  (Modem),  In  the  17th  centnry  ex- 
isted the  sect  of  the  Sabbathaites,  so  called  alter  Sab- 
bathai-Zebi  (q.  v.),  whose  apostasy  to  Islamism,  and 
death  in  1676,  did  not  diminish  the  number  of  his  fol- 
lowers, but  rather  increased  it;  and  as  there  is  no  cal- 
culating the  obstinacy  of  human  credulity,  his  follow- 
ers gave  out  that  he  had  been  transported  to  heaven, 
like  Enoch  and  Elijah.    Notwithstanding  the  oonstaut 
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tnd  acUve  oppotittoD  of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  the  sect 
spreed  in  altqiiarten,  and  nambered  among  it«  members 
men  like  Moee  Chayim  Lozzatto  (q.  v.).  **  Sabbatba- 
iam,"  says  Milraan,  **  still  exists  as  a  sect  of  Judaism, 
though,  probably,  among  moat  of  its  believers,  rather 
supported  by  that  corporate  spirit  which  holds  the  fol- 
liiwers  of  a  political  or  religious  faction  together  than 
b?  aiiy  distinct  and  definite  articles  of  belief.'* 

But,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  an  extraordi- 
nary adventurer  named  Jacob  Frank  (q.  v.)  organized  a 
•eet  out  of  the  wrecks  of  the  Sabbathaic  party,  of  which 
we  will  speak  now,  although  in  the  order  of  time  an 
earlier  sect,  that  of  the  Chasidiro,  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned. The  sect  which  Frank  organized  assumed  the 
name  of  Soharite*  or  CabalitUy  also  of  Frankuts,  As 
lu  the  creed  of  this  sect,  it  leaned  towards  Chriiitianity 
rather  than  lalamism.  It  rejected  the  Talmud,  but  in- 
sisted on  a  hidden  sense  in  the  Scriptures.  It  admit- 
ted the  Trinity  and  the  incarnation  of  the  Deity,  but 
preser^'ed  an  artful  ambiguity  as  to  the  person  in  whom 
the  Deity  was  incarnate,  whether  Jesus  Christ  or  Sab- 
batbai-ZebL  With  the  death  of  Frank  the  whole 
movement  seems  to  have  abated.  Of  greater  signifi- 
cance is  the  sect  of  the  Uassidim,  or  Chasidim  (q.  v.),  or 
New  Saints,  or  Pietists.  The  founder  of  this  sect  was 
liabbi  Israel  ben-Kliezer  Baal-Shem,  also  called  Betklf 
Sir';2,  from  the  initials  of  n^:s  DO  ^73.  As  the  ten- 
ets of  these  Saints,  who  still  exist  in  Poland,  Galida, 
etCn  are  given  in  the  article  Chasidim,  we  can  only  re- 
fer to  it,    (R  P.) 

Secular  Clergy.  Parish  priests  and  all  who  were 
charged  with  the  en  re  of  souls  were  named  cUrici  uat- 
hres,  so  called  as  living  according  to  the  manners  of 
the  time  (teculum).  They  were  so  called  in  contradis- 
tiDOion  to  regular  clergy  (q.  v.),  who  belonged  to  the 
monastic  orders  or  religious  congregations. 

Secular  Court,  Dkliverino  up  to  thk,  a  pun- 
bhoMit  peculiar  to  delinquent  clergymen.  The  ancient 
law  comprises  it  under  the  name  of  curia  tradi^  and 
gave  to  it  a  different  meaning  from  that  which  modem 
use  and  practice  has  put  upon  it.  Among  the  modem 
canonists  it  signifies  delivering  a  clergyman  up  to  the 
secular  judge  after  degradation,  to  be  punished  for  some 
,neat  crime  with  death,  or  such  capital  punishment  as 
the  Church  had  no  power  to  infiict.  In  the  old  law  the 
curia  has  a  larger  sense,  not  only  to  denote  the  judge's 
court,  but  the  corporation  of  any  city.  In  this  there 
were  some  servile  offices;  and  when  a  clergyman  was 
degraded  for  any  offence  and  reduced  to  the  quality  of 
layman,  he  was  obliged  to  serve  the  curittj  or  secular 
corporation  of  the  city,  and  that,  many  times,  only  in 
some  mean  office  and  servile  condition.  This  was  l(K>ked 
upon  as  being  a  slave  to  an  earthly  power,  and  precluded 
him  from  ever  regaining  hb  clerical  dignity  again,  fur 
no  curiale  was  allowed  to  enter  the  ecclesiastical  state. 
Besides  this,  there  was  another  way  of  delivering  over 
ddinqoent  clergymen  to  the  secular  courts,  which  was 
vhen  they  had  committed  crimes  such  as  were  properly 
of  civil  cognizance;  for  clergymen  were  considered  in  a 
double  capacity — as  minbters  of  the  Church  and  as 
members  of  the  commonwealth.  See  Bingham,  A  nliq. 
of  the  Christ.  Church,  p.  1088. 

Secular  Po'wer.  See  Secular  Court. 

Secular  Sermons,  in  Roman  Catholic  terminol- 
ogy, are  discourses  preached  at  the  centennial  jubilee  of 
any  religious  or  benevolent  institution,  association,  etc. 
Their  purpose  is  to  review  the  hbtory  and  work  of  the 
agency  in  question,  or  to  rehearse  the  displays  of  divine 
grace  manifested  in  and  through  its  life.  The  scope  of 
ftiich  sermons  will  consequently  be  determined  in  each 
cnse  by  the  character  of  the  solemnities  of  which  they 
^•nn  a  part.  An  appropriate  treatment  of  the  theme 
■elected  will  include  the  presentation  of  noteworthy 
features  belonging  to  the  subject,  or  the  discussion  of 
wtne  religioiia  topic  which  may  be  deduced  from  or  il- 


lustrated by  the  occasion  in  which  the  celebration  takes 
its  rise,  followed  by  direct  application  of  the  theme,  and 
concluding  with  a  prayer  or  doxology  or  a  suitable  ex- 
hortation. The  style  and  mode  of  delivery  should  be 
solemn.  When  the  cel^ration  b  on  account  of  a  non- 
religious  subject,  the  nature  of  religious  discourse  re- 
quires that  it  be  discussed  in  its  religious  or  moral 
bearings. — Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex,  ix,  507. 

Secularism,  an  atheistical  movement  which  pre- 
vailed in  England  during  the  sixth  decade  of  the  pres- 
ent century  to  an  extent  that  gained  it  many  followers 
and  excited  much  attention.  Its  leading  apostle  was 
George  J.  Holyoake,  a  friend  to  Robert  Owen  and  hb 
socialbtic  views.  Holyoake  and  several  like-minded  as- 
sociates founded  a  journal  named  The  Reataner,  in  1846, 
which  speedily  became  the  recognised  organ  of  the 
modem  school  of  Englbh  freethinkers.  Its  goveming 
principle  was  atheism,  though  Holyoake  and  his  friends 
preferred  to  designate  the  tendency  they  represented  as 
Ron-/Aeum,  inasmuch  as  they  simply  refrained  from  in* 
quiring  whether  a  Deity  exist  or  not.  The  term  JSecu^ 
larigm  was  subsequently  applied  to  the  entire  move- 
ment, whose  professed  aim  was  proclaimed  to  be  '^  to 
live  and  die  for  the  world,  and  to  work  for  the  welfare 
of  men  in  this  world."  The  ethics  of  the  party  was 
comprehended  in  the  phrase  **  present  human  improve- 
ment by  present  human  means,"  its  law  had  regard 
simply  to  the  natural,  utilitarian,  and  artistic  aspects  of 
life ;  its  object  was  merely  scientific  culture  and  a  suiti^ 
ble  provision  for  the  things  of  this  life.  The  leading, 
and,  indeed,  the  only  principle  of  the  morality  of  thb 
movement  is  utility,  and  the  movement  itself  may  be 
characterized  as  a  thoroughly  consistent  utilitarianbm, 
and  also  as  an  **athebtioal  ethics  built  upon  the  ruins 
of  religion,"  since  no  supernatural  element  b  permitted 
to  exercise  any  influence  whatever  over  the  actions  of 
these  worldlv  moralists. 

The  dogmatics  of  Secularism,  if  the  term  may  be  ap- 
plied to  a  systematic  negation  of  all  positive  d(»ctriues, 
is  analogous  to  its  ethics  in  character.  It  denies  that 
any  competent  knowledge  conceming  the  existence  of 
God  is  possessed  by  the  world :  matter,  though  self-ex- 
istent and  eternal,  is  not  God,  since  it  lacks  the  constitu- 
ent factors  of  personality — self-consciousness  and  free- 
will. Experience  teaches  that  there  b  no  Providence, 
no  Father  in  heaven.  The  Ideological  argument  for 
God's  existence  b  valueless,  yielding  only  a  "  confused 
reflection  of  man*s  own  image :"  on  the  one  hand,  it  leads 
only  to  uncertain  analogies;  on  the  other,  it  proves  too 
much,  as  it  becomes  necessary,  after  postulating  a  most 
wise  Creator  of  the  most  wisely  arranged  creation,  to 
assume  a  still  wiser  originator,  and  so  on  without  end. 
In  thb  line  of  ailment  Holyoake  connects  himself 
with  the  athebtical  poet  Shelley  and  the  naturalist 
Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire,  and  directs  hb  criticism  chiefly 
against  Paley's  Natur€ii  Theology,  The  secularists  as- 
sert that  nothing  is  known  respecting  the  world  beyond 
the  grave,  and  that  we  are  therefore  not  to  concern  our- 
selves about  its  conditions;  our  moral  efforts  should  be 
wholly  expended  upon  the  present  world.  "  If  other 
worlds  exist  to  which  we  are  removed  after  this  life  b 
over,  precisely  they  who  have  made  it  their  one  business 
to  promote  the  common  welfare  of  mankind  in  thb  wortd 
will  be  beet  able  to  enjoy  them ;  if  there  be  no  hereafter, 
men  evidently  stand  in  their  own  light  if  they  omit  to 
enjoy  this  world."  (Comp.  Holyoake,  The  Logic  of  Death 
[Lond.1849]). 

It  b  to  be  remarked  that  the  relation  between  Secu- 
larism and  the  Positivism  of  Comte  (q.  v.)  b  such  as  to 
warrant  the  statement  that  Secularism  b  merely  the 
French  Positivbm  translated  into  Englbh. 

See  Positivisnius  u.  Secularismuiy  etc.,  in  Neue  Evan- 
gtL  Kirchenzeitungf  1863,  Nos.  19  and  20;  Buchanan, 
Fa^h  in  God  and  Modem  Atheism  Compared  (Lond. 
1867,  2  vols.;  The  Theory  of  Secularism  in  ii,  228-291, 
also  published  separately) ;  Chiistian  Examiner  for  Nov. 
18o9. — Herzog,  Reul-Encyklop,  s.  v.    See  Secui^akists. 
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SeoulariatB,  the  name  aaatnned  by  a  sect  of  mod- 
ern unbelievers  to  express  their  fundamental  tenet  that 
the  duties  and  interests  connected  with  the  wmrld  which 
we  see  around  us  are  those  with  which  alone  we  have 
any  concern.  The  Secularists  are  atheists,  so  for  as 
they  consider  the  existence  of  a  personal  Crod  an  open 
question,  for  belief  in  which  no  sufficient  proofs  are  ad- 
duced. They  are  pantheists,  so  far  as  they  consider 
nature  to  be  the  only  God  whose  existence  can  be  at  all 
demonstrated.  Another  essential  article  of  their  creed 
is  that  **  science  is  the  providence  of  men,  and  that  ab- 
solute spiritual  dependence  may  involve  material  de- 
struction." Science  they  define  to  be  **  those  method- 
ized agencies  which  are  at  our  command ;  that  system- 
atized knowle<lge  which  enables  us  to  use  the  powers 
of  nature  for  human  benefit."  The  doctrine,  then,  of 
the  Secularists  is  that  if  men  properly  use  the  powers 
of  nature  which  are  within  their  reach,  they  have  no 
need  to  resort  to  prayer,  with  the  view  of  seeking  as- 
sistance from  heaven.  On  the  subject  of  morality  they 
maintain  that  "there  exist,  independently  of  Script- 
ure authority,  guarantees  of  morals  in  human  nature, 
intelligence,  and  utility."  The  facts  and  doctrines  of 
Ghristianity  are,  of  course,  denied  by  them.  Although 
the  Secidarists  profess  to  be  independent  thinkers,  their 
principles  are  in  reality  nothing  mure  or  less  than  the 
echo  of  rationalism  and  positivism  among  the  less  edu- 
cated classes  of  thoughtful  men.  See  Blunt,  Diet,  of 
Sects,  s.  v.;  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Secularization,  of  persons  belonging  to  religious 
orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  is  a  term  which 
denotes  the  severing  of  the  vows  which  bind  to  poverty 
and  monastic  obedience.  Permission  to  this  end  can 
proceed  only  from  the  papal  chair,  and  is  but  rarely 
granted.  The  persons  affected  thereby  are  clergymen 
in  the  higher  orders  of  the  ministry,  who  are  thus  trans- 
ferred to  the  secular  clergy,  and  permitted  to  live  out- 
side of  their  monasteries  (cUrici  secularta) ;  and  nuns, 
and  the  lay  brothers  and  sisters  of  suppressed  convents, 
who  have  taken  the  vows  of  their  ordere  upon  them, 
and  are  by  this  act  restored  to  the  world,  though  salvo 
veto  castitatis.  Secularization  differs  from  Uiicizinff,  or 
entire  dissolution  of  the  rule  imposed  by  the  order,  in 
that  the  latter  absolves  from  the  vow  of  chastity  and 
makes  marriage  valid.  — Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex, 
s.  V. 

Seculars.  In  the  early  Christian  Church  there 
existed  a  distinction  between  the  clergy  and  laity,  the 
latter  being  called  not  only  laymen,  but  also  /3cu>njcoi\ 
"seculars"  (Chrysostom,  Hom.S,  in  Laz.;  Bom.  22  in 
Rom, ;  Horn.  35  in  1  Cor,  xiv ;  Theoiloret,  Com,  in  1 
Cor,  xiv,  16).     See  Riddle,  Christian  Antiquities,  p.  191. 

Seoundians,  a  Gnostic  sect  of  the  2d  century, 
owning  for  their  leader  Secundus,  "  who  was  bom,"  says 
Hippolytus,  "  about  the  same  time  as  Holenueus,"  and 
thus  was  contemporary  with  the  immediate  followers 
of  Yalentinus.  IrensBUS  represents  the  Secundians  as  a 
branch  of  the  Yalentinian  school  {Hcsres,  i,  11,  2);  but, 
although  they  emanated  from  that  school  (Hippolytus, 
Reful,  vi,  32, 33),  they  introduced  a  principle  so  distinct 
as  to  render  Secundus  more  properly  a  rival  than  the 
disciple  of  Yalentinus.  Secundus  placed  at  the  head  of 
his  .^ns,  whom  he  appeara  to  have  considered  as  real 
substances  or  persons,  two  principles.  Light  and  Dark- 
ness. "  He  divides  the  Ogdoad  into  a  pair  of  Tetrads, 
a  right  hand  and  a  left  Tetrad,  one  Light  and  the  other 
Darkness"  (Tertullian,  A  dv.  Valtnt,  38).  This  admission 
of  the  principle  of  dualism  constitutes  an  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  Secundians  and  the  Yalentinians. 
It  is  evidently  borrowed  from  the  Oriental  philosophy, 
and  brings  the  Secundians  so  far  nearer  the  Manichae- 
ans.  Accordingly,  Domer  classes  as  adherents  of  the 
dualism  whose  character  was  predominantly  physical, 
the  Ophites,  Satumilus,  Secundus,  and  subsequently 
the  ManichsBans;  as  adherents  of  pantheistic  Monism, 
Yalentinus  and  his  widespread  school,  especially  Herac- 


leon  his  contemporary,  Ptolenueos,  and  Marcos  (/Vnm 
of  Christ,  i,  append,  p.  448).  There  is  also  menticmed 
as  a  distinction  between  the  Yalentinians  and  SectmdDi 
that  the  latter  did  not  derive  the  power  AchanMh 
from  any  one  of  the  thirty  JEjoos,  but  from  the  frnits 
which  issued  out  of^  their  substance  (Tertullian,  ml  sup,). 
He  invented  first  four  more  iGons,  and  then  fuor  in  ad- 
dition (Pseudo-Tertullian,  xiii).  The  Secundians  were 
DocetSB.  Augustine  {Metres,  xii)  and  Auctor  Pnsdesti- 
nati  (xii)  chaige  them  with  gross  immorality.  The 
latter  adds  that  they  were  condemned  by  Diodono, 
bishop  of  Crete. — Blunt,  Diet,  of  Sects,  s.  v. 

BecundinuB,  the  name  of  two  persons  in  the  eazly 
Christian  Church. 

X.  A  Manichieau  of  Africa,  who  wrote  against  Aiigns- 
tine  because  of  his  departure  from  that  heresy.  Augus- 
tine replied  to  liim,  under  date  of  about  A.D.  405,  in  the 
tract  Contra  Secvndmum  Matticheeum,  lib.  i,  showing 
why  he  had  embraced  orthodox  views,  and  confutiug 
the  Manicliffians  from  the  letter  of  his  opponent  (Migu^ 
Patrolo</ie,  xlii.  Op,  A  itgust,  p.  678). 

2.  A  son  of  the  Lombard  Restitotns  and  Dareca,  a 
sister  of  St^  Patrick.  He  lived  in  Ireland  fn>m  AD. 
439,  and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  in  459.  Secan- 
dinus  was  bishop  of  Domnach,  and  composed  an  ode  od 
St.  Patrick  during  the  life  of  the  latter,  which  was  Vx\f, 
on  the  lips  of  the  Irish.  It  is  given  in  Migne  {Patr^- 
loffie,  liii,  838).  Immediately  after  having  composed 
the  above  ode,  he  died,  thus  verifying  a  predictioa  of 
St.  Patrick.  He  was  buried  at  Domnach  {Ada  Samdo- 
rum,  March  17,  p.  523  sq.,  in  the  life  of  St.  Patrick).— 
Wetzer  u.  Welte,  KircheH'/.,ex,  s.  v. 

Secundus  (the  I^t.  word  Gnecized,  Zcrovv^oc),  a 
Christian  of  Thessalonica,  and  one  of  the  party  who 
went  with  the  apostle  Paul  from  Corinth  as  far  as  Asia 
(d-xpi  riJQ  *A<Tiac)>  probably  to  Troas  or  Miletus  (all  of 
them  so  far,  some  farther),  on  his  return  to  Jerusalem 
from  his  third  missionary  tour  (Acts  xx,  4).    AJ>.  5d. 

Secundus  (heretic).    See  Secundians. 

Seouritas,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  a  personifi- 
cation of  security,  represented  on  coins  aa  a  quietly  gaz- 
ing matron,  with  the  nether  limbs  crossed,  the  led  elbow 
braced  against  a  column,  and  the  right  hand  placed  over 
the  head.  She  is  furnished  with  a  spear,  a  cornucopia, 
and  an  olive  or  palm  branch. 

Sedeci'as  (Zc^cnav),  the  Gnecized  form  of  the 
Hebrew  name  Zedekiah  (q.  v.),  applied  in  the  Apoo- 
rypha  to  two  men .  1.  A  person  mentioned  (Bar.  i,  1)  as 
the  father  of  Maaseiah,  himself  the  grandfather  of  Ba- 
ruch,  and  apparently  identical  with  the  false  pmpbei 
Zedekiah  in  Jer.  xxix,  21,  22;  2.  The  ''son  of  Josiab, 
king  of  Judah**  (Bar.  i,  8),  the  Zedekiah  under  whom 
Jerusalem  was  destroyed  by  the  Babylonians. 

Seder  ha-DorotlL    See  Heilprik,  JGcniKU 

Seder  Kodashim.    See  Mishka, 

Seder  MoSd.    See  Mishha. 

Seder  Nashizo.    See  Mishica. 

Seder  Nezikin.    See  Mishna. 

Seder  Olam  (Obir  "t'lD),  or  the  Succession  of  the 
World's  History,  is  an  ancient  Jewish  chronicle,  written 
by  R.  Jose  ben-Chalafta,  of  Sepphoris,  who  flourished 
about  A.D.  100-150.  In  thirty  chapters  it  professes  to 
give  the  history  of  Israel  up  to  the  time  of  the  authw, 
or  rather  to  the  termination  of  the  last  Jewish  war  on- 
dcr  Bar-cocheba.  At  the  close  of  the  work  there  are 
some  omissions,  which,  in  part,  are  compensated  by  an- 
other historical  work  which  bears  the  same  tide,  but,ia 
contradistinction  to  the  S^r  Olam,  or  the  S^er  Olam 
Rabba  (Xni  D?iy  "nD)=/A€  Afajor  Chronicle,  it  is 
designated  the  Seder  Olam  Zutta  (XaiT  D^IT  ■>10)= 
the  Minor  Chronicle,  The  best  edition  of  the  Seder 
Olam  is  that  by  Meyer  (Amsterdam,  1699X  which  ap- 
peared together  with  the  Seder  Olam  Zntta,  a  Latio 
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tmttlAtioiiy  and  very  elaborate  annotationa.  See  FUrst, 
BikL  Judaka^  ii,  107  «q. ;  Zunz,  GoUetcUautL  Vortrdye, 
p.  85, 198 ;  GrilU,  Getclu  dar  Juden,  iv,  686  aq. ;  Eders- 
heim,  Hist,  of  the  Jewitk  Nation,  p.  268  aq.;  Stein- 
Khneider,  Jewish  Literature,  p.  82.     (a  F.) 

Seder  Tohoroth.    See  Mishma. 

Seder  Zeraim.    See  Mishna. 

Sedda  (Lat.  a  seat),  a  term  used  by  the  Latin  ec- 
cieaastical  writers  to  denote  a  bishop's  throne,  which, 
with  the  thrones  of  his  presbyters  on  each  side  of  it, 
were  arranged  in  a  semicircle  above  the  altar.  Some 
suppose  this  to  have  been  so  arranged  in  imitation  of 
the  Jewish  synagogues,  in  which,  according  to  Mai- 
mooidea,  at  the  upper  end  the  law  was  placed  in  the 
wall  in  an  arch,  and  on  each  side  the  elders  were  seated 
in  a  semicircle.  The  bishop^a  seat  waa  uaually  covered 
with  aome  decent  material,  suiuble  to  the  dignity  of 
his  office  and  person.  See  Bingham,  Antiquities  of  the 
CkristUm  Church,  i,  299. 

Sedea  ApoatolXoa.    See  Apostolical. 

Sedea  Impedlta  (a  hindered  tee).  An  expression 
by  which  the  canons  designate  the  state  of  the  papal  or 
an  episcopal  office  when  its  functiona  are  aeriously  hin- 
dered or  altogether  interrapted  by  the  force  of  difficul- 
ties from  without. 

1.  The  interruption  of  episcopal  functiona  {»ede»  epis- 
copaUs  inyaedita)  may  be  occasioned  (1)  when  outwanl 
foes  (pagans  or  heretics)  have  aeized  the  occupant  of 
the  chair  and  hold  him  priaoner.  In  this  case  the  chap- 
ter administers  the  dioceee,  either  directly  or  through  a 
vicar,  until  the  will  of  the  pope  can  be  ascertained  {iSext, 
c  3;  Z>e  SuppL  NeyL  PrmL  i,  8).  (2)  When  a  bishop 
is  removed  from  his  diocese  and  imprisoned  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  own  country.  The  chapter  must  then  im- 
mediately report  the  circumatance  to  the  papal  chair,  and 
until  the  case  is  decided  the  adminiatration  will  rest  in 
the  hands  of  the  viear-general  on  the  apot  (com p.  Phil- 
lips and  Gonres,  Hist^-poUt.  Bldtter,  vol  ii,  No.  8,  p.  158 
aq.).  (3)  When  the  biahop  haa  been  suspended  or  ex- 
oommnnicated,  or  when  physical  weakness  or  mental 
imbecility  unfits  him  for  the  further  exercise  of  his  of- 
fice. Since  in  the  former  case  the  action  emanated  di- 
rectly from  the  papal  chair,  and  that  action  operates  to 
destroy  the  pfficial  authority  of  the  vicar-general  at  the 
same  time  (Sext.  c  1 ;  />e  Offi  Vicar,  i,  18),  the  pope  at 
once  makes  provision  for  the  temporary  government  of 
the  diocese:  In  the  latter  case  an  episcopal  coadjutor 
must  be  appointed. 

2.  Papal  functions  are  interrupted  (tedes  apostolica 
impeditd)  when  the  pope  is  imprisoned  and  prevented 
from  administering  hb  office,  in  which  caae  aa  many 
cardinals  aa  may  be  available  perform  its  functions  so 
far  as  strict  necessity  requires,  or  as  the  provisional  di- 
rections of  the  pope  himself  may  allow ;  or  when  hostile 
powers  prevent  access  to  the  papal  chair  or  render  it 
extremely  difficult.  In  this  case  the  authority  of  bish- 
ops within  their  dioceses  is  extended  to  take  such  pro- 
visional action  as  may  become  necessary,  but  in  har- 
mony with  the  current  practice  of  the  apostolical  chair. 
— Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  a.  v. 

Sedea  Vacana  (a  vacant  Me),  strictly  a  vacancy 
of  the  papal  or  an  episcopal  chair,  since  the  term  sedes 
(^povoQ)  la  applied  only  to  apostolica,  i.  e.  Roman  and 
other  episcopal  sees ;  but  it  is  in  use  extended  to  abbeys, 
prelatores,  and  all  dignities  to  which  the  right  of  collat- 
ing to  benefices  belongs.  For  the  rules  which  govern 
in  the  event  of  the  vacation  of  the  papal  chair,  see  Car- 
dixal;  Conclave;  Pope,  This  article  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  subject  with  reference  to  bishoprics  only. 

A  sedes  vaeans  occurs  by  death,  resignation,  transla- 
tion, deprivation,  etc,  and  continues  until  a  successor 
haa  been  regularly  installed.  The  current  business  of  a 
bishopric  during  such  interim  was  formerly  adminis- 
tered by  its  presbytery,  but  subsequently,  after  the  4th 
fieotur;',  by  aa  officer  termed  isUercessor,  interventor, 


visitator,  or  eommendator,  A  provision  was  made  that 
the  see  should  be  filled  within  a  year,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  seixure  of  the  oflke  by  the  temporary  admin- 
istrators, and  also  to  hinder  secular  lonis  from  appropri- 
ating the  income  of  a  vacant  see.  Still  later  the  tem- 
porary administration  was  intmsced  to  the  chapters,  at 
first  in  spirituaUa,  and  afterwards  in  temporalities  as 
well.  The  modem  usage  is  based  on  the  decisions  of 
the  (Council  of  Trent  and  of  the  Congregcttio  Conciliu 
The  episcopal  jurisdiction  during  a  vacancy  inheres  in 
the  chapter,  but  is  administered  by  one  or  more  *'  oscon- 
omists"  and  a  capitular  vicar,  who  may  be  the  general 
vicar  of  the  late  bbhop,  and  all  of  whom  must  be  ap- 
pointed within  eight  days  after  knowledge  of  the  va- 
cancy has  been  obtained.  The  capitular  vicar  must  be 
a  doctor  or  licentiate  of  canon  law,  or  else  possess  abili- 
ties in  that  direction,  and  must  be  taken  from  the  chap- 
ter if  a  suitable  person  can  be  found.  When  there  is  no 
chapter,  or  when  the  chapter  neglects  to  appoint  ad- 
ministrators, the  metropolitan  is  empowered  to  act  in 
its  stead  if  the  church  be  a  suffragan  church,  the  oldest 
suffragan  bishop  if  it  be  a  metropolitan  church,  and  the 
nearest  bishop  if  it  be  an  exempt  church.  The  capitu- 
lar vicar  is  not  the  agent  of  the  chapter  in  this  instance, 
but  administers  independently ;  and  he  is  not  liable  to 
be  deprived  of  hb  office  without  sufficient  reason,  the 
determining  of  which  does  not  rest  with  the  chapter, 
but  with  the  ConyregoHo  super  Negofiis  Episcoporum. 
Certain  general  limitations,  however,  restrict  his  action. 
All  episcopal  rights  which  inhere  in  the  ordo  episcopal 
lis,  or  are  delegated  by  the  pope,  are  in  abeyance  during 
the  vacancy,  except  as  provision  for  their  exercise  is 
otherwise  made  by  the  curia,  or  circumstances  compel 
the  employment  of  a  neighboring  bishop.  A  year  of 
mourning  {annut  luctus)  is  appointed,  during  which  no 
orders  may  be  conferred  within  the  bishopric,  except 
they  become  necessary  to  administer  a  benefice  which 
has  been,  or  is  about  to  be,  received.  Nor  may  the  ca- 
pitular vicar  dispose  of  benefices  which  are  subject  to 
the  bishop*s  collation,  or  the  income  of  the  diocese  be  in 
any  way  employed,  except  perhaps  to  pay  the  salary  of 
the  administrator.  No  real  estate  may  be  transferred 
to  other  hands,  and,  in  general,  no  change  which  might 
result  in  disadvantage  to  the  future  bishop  may  be  in- 
troduced. The  »ede$  vacans  ends  with  the  installation 
of  the  new  bishop,  who  is  authorized  to  exact  a  com- 
plete account  of  the  bishopric  and  its  administration 
during  the  interim.  A  quasi  vacans  is  distinguished 
from  the  sedes  vacans,  for  which  see  Srdus  Impedita. 

On  the  general  subject,  oomp.  the  literature  given  in 
Pntter,  Lit,  det  deutsch.  Staaisrechts,  vol  iii,  §  1461^  in 
KlUber's  Fortsetzung,  voU  iv,  §  1461,  p.  628,  629;  Ferra- 
ris, fiibUotheca  Canonica,  s.  v.;  Ritter,  Der  Capitular- 
Vikar  (Monster,  1842);  Rau,  Jiechte  der  Domcapitel, 
etc,  in  the  TUb.  theol.  QuartalschHfl,  1842,  iii,  866-412; 
Huller,  Die  jurist,  Persthdichkeit,  d,  kath,  Domcapitel  in 
Deutsddand  (Bamberg,  I860).— Uerzog,  ReaUEncgkbp. 
s.  V. 

Sedgwick,  Obadiah,  a  Nonconformist  divine,  was 
bom  at  Marlborough,  in  Wiltshire,  England,  in  1600, 
and  educated  at  Queen's  Ck>llege  and  at  Magdalen  Hall, 
Oxford.  He  became  chaplain  to  lord  Horatio  Vere, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  the  Netherlands.  Returning 
to  Oxford,  he  was  admitted  to  the  reading  of  sentences 
in  1629.  He  preached  at  Su  Mildred's,  London,  until 
intenrupted  by  the  bishop,  and  in  1639  became  vicar 
of  Coggeshall,  Essex.  In  the  rebellion  he  took  part 
against  the  Church  and  State  In  1646  he  was  preacher 
at  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden ;  and,  retiring  to  Marl- 
borough, he  died  there  in  January,  1668.  The  princi- 
pal of  his  works  are.  The  Fountain  Opened  (1667) : — An 
Exposition  of  Pxalm  xxiii  (1658,  4to) :— T***  Anatomg 
of  Secret  Sins  (1660)  i-^ParaUe  of  the  Prodigal  (1660)  : 
— Synopsis  of  Christianity. 

Sefllld  (plur.  sedilia),  the  Latin  name  for  a  seat,  a 
term  which  in  modem  times  has  come  to  be  pretty  gen- 
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cnUly  applied  hy  wbt  of  diatinction  to  the  KiU  on  the 
Muth  eide  a(  the  choir  near  the  allir  in  chnrche*,  iined 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  eervice  by  tli«  prieM  and  hie  at- 
tendinla,  the  deacon  and  Hibdeacon,  during  ceruin  parte 
nftbe  iQiu;  or  in  the  Epiacopal  Church  Tor  the  prieeCa 
and  deacons  duritig  the  nichariatic  aervicc.  Sedilia 
were  Kinietimea  movable,  but  mure  uiually  iu  England 
were  formed  of  maaonrv  and  recnsed  in  the  wall  like 
nichee.  Sedilia  are  compamlii'cly  rare  on  the  Conti- 
nent, but  veiy  numeroua  examples  remain  in  Great  Brji- 


(thongh  the  back  ia  alighlly  recened),  with  atone  d- 


,  a  few  of  which  are  of  at  early  date  aa  the  latter  part 
he  12th  century  I  but  the  majority  an  later,  eslend- 
to  the  end  of  the  Perpendicular  ilyle.  The  eartieat 
II  in  the  catacombs,  and  repealed  at  St.  David'a,  was 
ishop's  throne  Banked  by  collateral  seata.  In  gen- 
1  they  contain  three  Kparate  aeile,  but  occationally 
I,  or  only  one,  and  in  a  few  rare  instances  four,  ■■  at 
.bwell  Church,  NorthampEon shire,  and  Fumeaa  Ab- 

eeat  under  one  arch,  or  formed  on  the  back  of  a  win- 
r,  is  found,  long  enough  for  two  or  three  peraona. 
;y  are  »ery  comoioaly  placed  at  different  levels,  the 
lern  seat  being  a  step  the  highwt  and  the  wealern 


ifeaaionaL  At  UecUey  Church,  Uxfordshii^  it 
also  a  single  ttone  aeat  with  am  elbows-Parker,  CIhk 
y^Arriitecl.a.v. 

Saditlon.     In  the  early  Church,  kiagt  and  em- 

perors  were  bohed  upon  ta   political   parents,  wbaie 

authority  and  majesty  were    reputed  sacred   and  tn- 

preme  under  God.    All  dinbyalty  or  disieapecl  tbova 

them,  either  in  word  or  action,  was  always  Berriely 

chastised  by  the  laws  of  the  Church.    Ft>r  the  flnt 

three  hundred  years,  Christians  gloried  orer  the 

heathens  in  this,  that  though  the  emperuia  wen 

heathen,  and  some  of  them  furioua  persecntnia  of 

the  Christians,  yet  there  were  never  any  Bediciou 

or  disloyal  peraons  tu  be  funud  ammg  them.     Ibe 

fijuith  Council  of  Carthage  forbids  the  ordinatksi 

uf  any  aeditiuus  person.     The  founh  Council  of 

any  sedition  to  be  degraded  from  their  order,  aad 
to  be  oontliied  to  a  monasLery  to  do  penance  all  Ifaeit 
lives.  See  Bingham  Antiq.  of  tke  Chritt.  Cinmh, 
p.9»5sq. 

Sedlnitxky,  Lkifolii  voh,  fnnnerl*  priDce- 
bishop  of  Breslau,  was  bom  July  29, 1787,  at  Uep- 
peradorf,  in  Austro- Silesia.  Appointed  few  tbe 
Church,  he  was  educated  accordingly,  and  in  ITM 
the  cathedral  chapter  of  Breslau  already  noni- 

studiea  at  the  Breslau  University,  where  ei-Jrs- 

\    uita  or  their  pupils  were  his  teachen.      In  iftO, 

Sedlniuky  (not  Seklniuhy,  as  Dr.  Kurtz  bm  it) 

waa  made  provort  of  the  chapter,  and   in   ISU 

prince  -  bishop.    In  the  different  poaitiona  which 

tMlnitiky  occupied,  he  had  the  best  opportnnitr 

of  seeing  the  dinngs  of  [be  hierarchy.      A  niptni* 

with  the  see  of  Home  became  Anally  a  mere 

question  of  time,  and  on  Hay  10,  1840,  he  rengDcd 

his  bishopric     Frederick  William  IV,  then   kii^  of 

Prussia,  appointed  him  as  member  of  the  coundl  of 

lod  thus  he  was  obliged  to  take  up  hia  abode  at 

ied  Chun  ■  ■  ■  - 


e  level,  a 


p  below 
n  are  level  anil  the 


naclea,  etc  Some 
ancient  sedilia  cm- 
sist  of  pUin  bench- 
es formed  ofnuuBes 
of  masonry  project- 
probable  that  such 
isted  in  some  of  the 
;,  no  traces  of  these 

found.  AtLenham 
Church,  Kent,  ia  a 
si  ngle  sea  t  project- 


Berlin. 
The  J 


lilv  of  tl 


icils  KM 


founded  upon  the  Holy  Scripture*.  He  saw 
that  the  faith  in  the  free  grace  of  (tod  in  Christ,  and 
not  the  episcopal  government,  was  the  uniting  link  (f 
[he  Church.  At  lirst  he  attended  the  divine  serviceof 
his  Church,  but  this  he  aoon  abandoned,  and  listened  la 
the  preaching  in  ditferenl  evangelical  churche*.  He 
had  a  great  dcMre  for  the  Lord's  supper,  and  it  was  a 
great  pain  to  hiro  to  be  deprived  of  this  oommnnioa 
with  the  Lord  and  the  brethren-  After  manv  hard  in- 
ward Btnigglea,  be  resolved  in  IS63  to  join  [be  evangel- 
ical Church,  and  in  the  church  of  Friedrich  Wenler  be 
partook  of  the  Ijird^s  sapper.  From  his  own  means  he 
founded  two  institutions  at  Berlin_the  Paullnum  in 
IMS  and  Johanneum  in  1)M!4— both  fur  the  educatiaa 
ofieM^hersfortheschnoland  Church.  In  Brealau.atsok 
he  founded  an  institution  for  evangelical  studcnta  of 
theology.  Sedlnitzky  died  Hay  ib,  1H7I,  being  tbe 
first  Koman  Catholic  bishop  who  after  ttie  time  of 
the  Kerormatim  became  a  convert  to  the  evangdical 
Church.  See  Kurtz,  Ijhebuch  do-  Xircin^nrMnbr 
(1874),  ii,  iej.espedally  the  aulubiograpbT  of  Sedlniia- 
ky,  which  was  published  in  ltl72|  ami  which  ia  an  im- 
portant csntributiou  to  modem  Church  history.  For 
a  review  of  this  bit^raphy,  see  Hauck,  Thtologudur 
JuAntirriclil,  1871,  vii,  700  sq.    <B.  P.) 

BedalinB,  Caltu  CoBllns  (or  C.kiul-s),  a  print 
and  Christian  poet  in  the  reigns  of  Theodoeius  U  and 
Valtntinian  111.  Little  is  known  respecting  his  patenl- 
sge  and  life.  He  is  said  tu  have  tau^t  philoaopby  and 
rhetoric  in  Italy,  and  tii  have  subsequently  bec«ne  a 
priest  ill  Achoio,  and  ultimately  a  biabop.  The  rear  of 
bisdeoth  is  not  known.  Heobtaina  reoognition  chidy 
as  the  author  of  a  number  of  teligioua  wiitinga,  amoog 
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them  the  hexmmeter  poem  Carmen  Pcudkatey  etc,  in 
which  Old-Test,  miraeles,  the  mirmdes  of  Christ's  life, 
and  thially  his  death,  reeurrection,  and  ascension,  are 
treated — the  whole  in  opposition  to  the  heretical  views 
of  Arius  and  Sabellius.  Various  editions  of  this  poem 
have  been  published  —  by  Cellariiis  (1704),  GaUandi 
(1773),  and  others,  the  latest  edition  being  by  Arevalo,  or 
Aurival  (Rome,  1794).  In  response  to  the  request  of 
the  priest  Hacedonius,  Sedulius  translated  the  work  into 
prose,  and  called  it  Opus  Patchule,  Two  other  hymns 
are  also  attributed  to  him — namely,  Eleguiy  or  CoUutio 
Veieris  et  Nopt  Testamentij  and  A  SoHs  Ortus  Ordine, 
an  acrostic  on  the  life  of  Christ  which  is  sometimes 
called  the  A  becedaruu, — Herzog,  Real'EncyHop,  s.  v. 

Sedulius,  Boottui  (or  Junior),  a  Christian  writer 
of  the  8th  century,  of  whose  works  we  possess,  CoUecta- 
nm  m  Omne$  EpiatoUu  S,  Pcn/U  (first  published  at  Basle 
[1528  J,  and  afterwards  in  the  Biblioikeca  Max,  [Lugd. 
1677]  torn.  \\) : — some  exegetical  labors  on  the  first 
three  Gospels  published  by  cardinal  A.  Mai  in  the 
Scriptorttm  Veterum  ColUctio  Nova,  tom.  ix: — and  a 
pt^iiical  and  religious  work  entitled  Dt  Rectoribus 
CkriaiamM  et  CoiwmUniUms  ReguHa,  qutbvs  Res  Puhlxca 
riu  Gubermmda  est  (first  published  at  Leipsic  in  1619). 
The  MS.  belonged  to  the  library  of  the  Heidelberg 
University,  with  which  it  was  taken  to  Rome  in  1622, 
and  has  been  admitted  into  the  Spiciiegium  Romanum 
Vaticofmm  (Kom.  1839-1844),  tom.  x,  of  cardinal  Mai. 
In  torn,  viii  of  the  latter  work  may  also  be  found  Ex- 
plamUumes  in  Pnefationes  S.  ffieronymi  ad  Evangtlia 
by  Sedulius.  Comp.  Diet.  Bist,  et  Crit,,  par  Pierre 
Bavle  (Rotterd.  1720),  tom.  xxx,  p.  2562  sq.;  Biog, 
i'KiverseUe  (Paris,  1825),  tom.  xli,  p.  436  sq.— Herzog, 
Real-Emnfkhp,  s.  v. 

See  (properly  HK^,  ra£h;  t!Sov),  a  term  nsed  in 
Scriptare  not  only  of  the  sense  of  vision  by  which  we 
perceive  external  objects,  but  also  of  inward  perception, 
of  the  knowledge  of  spiritual  things,  and  even  of  the 
iupematural  sight  of  hidden  things  — of  prophecy, 
visions,  ecstasies.  Hence  it  is  tliat  those  persons 
were  formerly  called  seers  who  afterwards  were  called 
iVcf^t,  or  prophets,  and  that  prophecies  were  called 
visions.     See  Sbkr. 

The  verb  to  see  \s  Hebraistically  used  to  express  all 
kinds  of  sensations.  It  is  said  (Exod.  xx,  18)  that  the 
Israelites  saw  voices,  thunder,  lightnings,  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet,  and  the  whole  mountain  of  Sinai  covered 
with  clouds  or  smoke.  To  see  good,  or  goods,  is  to  en- 
joy them.  **  I  believed  to  see  the  goodness  of  the  Lord 
in  the  land  of  the  living"  (Psa.  xxvii,  13),  L  e.  I  hope 
that  God  will  bring  me  back  into  my  own  country,  into 
the  land  of  Judasa,  where  I  shall  live  in  peace  and  pros- 
perity. Job  says  (vii,  7), "  I  shall  die,  and  see  no  more ; 
I  shall  no  longer  enjoy  the  good  things  of  this  world.*^ 
The  psalmist  says  (Psa.  iv,  6),  "There  be  many  that 
»ay.  Who  will  show  us  any  good?"  that  is,  to  enjoy  any 
happiness  in  this  life. 

By  an  easy  metaphor  from  this,  to  see  the  face  of  the 
king  is  to  be  of  his  council,  his  household,  or  to  ap- 
proach him.  The  kings  of  Persia,  to  maintain  their  re- 
spect and  majesty,  seldom  permitted  their  subjects  to 
see  them,  and  hardly  ever  showed  themselves  in  public 
None  but  their  most  intimate  friends  or  their  familiar 
domestics  had  the  honor  of  beholding  their  faces  (Esth. 
i.  10, 14).  Frequent  allusion  is  made  to  this  custom  in 
Scripture,  which  mentions  the  seven  principal  angels 
that  see  the  face  of  the  Lord  and  appear  in  his  presence 
(Bcv,i,4).— Calmet. 

See  (LaL  sedes,  a  seat\  the  seat  of  the  bishop's 
throne,  and  used  also  to  denote  the  whole  extent  of  his 
eptsoDpal  jurisdiction. 

SEE,  Apostolical.  This  term,  under  the  full  form 
of  **  holy  apostolical  see,**  is  now  nsed  to  designate  the 
jurisdiction  and  power  of  the  pope  as  bishop  of  Rome. 
Bot  anciently  every  bishop's  see  was  dignifieil  with  the 
title  otsedes  apostoUca  [see  Apostoucal],  as  deriving 


its  authority  through  its  suocesnon  from  the  apostles. 
See  Apostolical  Succession.  Pope  Siricius  himself 
(Siric  Ep.  iv,  c.  1)  gives  all  primates  the  appellation 
apostolicL  St  Augustine,  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  and  oth- 
ers make  no  distinction  in  favor  of  the  bishop  of  Rome. 
See  Bingham,  AnOq.  of  the  Christ,  Church,  p.  22, 67. 

See,  Andrew  J.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  bom  Dec  6, 1882,  and  joined 
the  Church  when  about  fifteen.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1854,  in  the  fall  of  which  year  he  was  admit- 
ted on  trial  into  the  Memphis  0>nference.  He  labored 
without  intermission  until  his  death,  in  1871.  See  Afio' 
tUes  of  A  rmual  Conferences,  1871«  p.  577. 

Seed  (3?'lt,  zera ;  avtpfia).  The  seed-time  of  Pal- 
estine (Lev.  xxvi,  5)  for  grain  came  regularly  in  Novem- 
ber and  December  (Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr,  p.  340, 1008 ; 
Korte,  Reis.  p.  482).  Since  the  harvest  began  in  the 
middle  of  Nisan,  the  time  of  growth  and  culture  was 
about  four  months  (John  iv,  85;  see  LUcke,  ad  he). 
But  this  was  certainly  a  very  general  reckoning,  and 
perhaps  had  become  proverbial.  (In  this  passage  the 
word  In,  yet,  does  not  seem  to  accord  with  this  expla- 
nation; see  also  Anger,  De  Temp.  Act.  A  p.  p.  24  sq.; 
Wieseler,  ChronoL  Synops.  p.  216  sq.;  Jacobi,  in  JStvd, 
tr.  Krit,  1888,  p.  858  sq.).     See  AoRicin.TURB. 

Sowing  was  done  by  the  hand,  as  often  with  us, 
though  according  to  the  Gemara  (Baba  Metsia,  fol.  105) 
the  Jews  used  machines  also  for  this  purpose  (Otho,  I^x, 
Rah.  p.  685).  The  seed  when  sown  and  the  young 
plants  have  more  enemies  in  the  East  than  even  here : 
not  only  drought,  hail,  mice  (1  Sam.  vi,  5),  fire,  but  also 
grasshoppers  and  locusts  (see  these  words),  often  destroy 
promising  harvests.  The  following  legal  regulations  are 
found  in  the  Pentateuch : 

1.  Two  kinds  of  seed,  as  wheat  and  barley,  must  not  be 
sown  on  the  same  land  (I^ev.  xix,  19;  comp.  Josephus, 
Ant.  iv,  8,  20).  The  Talmudista  (Mishna,  ChUaim,  ii, 
8)  say  that  between  two  fields  sown  with  different  seeds 
must  intervene  either  fallow  ground  or  a  ditch,  path,  or 
wall;  but  the  law  does  not  include  garden  beds  (Qtid. 
iii,  1;  Shah,  ix,  2).  Miehaelis  {Mos.  R.  iv,  820  sq.) 
strives  to  show  that  the  lawgiver  meant  simply  to  re- 
quire a  careful  sorting  of  the  seed,  which  is  recommend- 
ed by  the  ancients  as  very  advantageous  (Virgil,  Georg. 
i,  198  sq.;  Varro,  R.  R,\,  52,  1),  and  which  would  ren- 
der impossible  the  springing-up  of  weeds  (especially  the 
Lolium  temulenhim).  But  this  cannot  be  supported,  and 
a  custom  so  advantageous  to  the  agriculturist  did  not 
need  the  authority  of  law.  Lappenberg  (in  the  Brem, 
u.  Verdensch.  BUAioih.  v,  937  sq.)  gives  a  purely  theo- 
logical exposition  of  it ;  and  perhaps  other  parts  of  the 
law  furnish  an  easier  explanation  of  this  class  of  regida- 
tions  than  this  one  See  Diverse.  The  more  exact 
requirements  of  the  rabbins  will  be  found  in  the  Mishna 
(^Chilaim,  ch.  i-iii).  They  are  very  trifling,  and  some- 
times show  a  disposition  to  evade  the  law ;  but  eveti 
anciently  it  was  not  so  strictly  enforced  as  to  prevent 
giving  a  field  of  barley  a  border  of  spelt  (Isa.  xxviii, 
25 ;  see  marg.  A.  Y.).  In  general  the  rule  is  confined 
to  Palestine,  and  the  Jews  do  not  refuse  elsewhere  to 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  mixed  harvests  (comp.  Hottinger, 
Hebr.  Leges,  p.  876  aq. ;  Darsov,  De  Modis  Seminandi 
Diversa  Semina  Hebr.  Vet.  [Viteb.  1695]). 

2.  Lev.  xi,  87  sq.  provides  that  seed  set  apart  for 
sowing  should  remain  clean  if  the  carcass  of  a  creeping 
beast  fell  upon  it ;  but  if  it  had  been  wet,  it  should  be 
made  unclean,  perhaps  because  wet  seed  takes  up  im- 
purities far  easier  than  dry  (comp.  the  analogy,  ver.  84). 
Similar  is  the  law  of  purification  in  the  Zendavesta  (ii, 
335,  Kleuker),  and  a  similar  distinction  of  wet  and  dry  is 
observed  among  the  Arabs  still  (Niebuhr,  Beschr.  p.  40). 
— Winer,  ii,  340. 

By  an  easy  metaphor,  seed,  as  the  prolific  principle 
of  fut4ire  life,  is  taken  in  Scripture  for  posterity,  whether 
of  man,  beasts,  trees,  etc,  all  of  which  are  said  to  be 
sown  and  to  fructify  as  the  means  of  producing  a  sac 
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ceediD^  generation  (Jer.  xxxi,  27).  Hence  seed  de> 
notes  an  individual,  as  Seth  in  the  stead  of  Abel  (Gen. 
iVf  26  etc.),  and  the  whole  line  of  descent;  as  the  seed 
of  Abraham,  of  Jacob,  etc,  the  seed  royal,  etc,  much  in 
the  same  acceptation  as  children.  The  seed  of  Abra- 
ham denotes  not  only  those  who  descend  from  him  by 
natural  issue,  but  those  who  imitate  his  character  (Kom. 
iv,  16),  for  if  he  be  ^  the  father  of  the  faithful,**  then  the 
faithful  are  his  seed  by  character,  independent  of  nat- 
ural descent;  and  hence  the  Messiah  is  said  to  see  bis 
seed,  though,  in  fact,  Jesus  left  no  children  by  descent, 
but  by  grace  or  conversion  only  (Isa.  liii,  10).  This  is 
occasionally  restricted  to  one  chief  or  principtd  seed,  one 
who  by  excellence  is  the  seed,  as  the  seed  of  the  woman 
(Gen.  iii,  15;  GaL  iii,  16),  the  seed  of  Abraham,  the 
seed  of  David — meaning  the  most  excellent  descendant 
of  the  woman,  of  Abraham,  of  David.  Or  understand  by 
the  **  seed  of  the  woman**  the  offspring  of  the  female 
sex  only,  as  verified  in  the  supernatural  conception  of 
Jesus  (Matt,  i,  18,  etc ;  Luke  i,  26,  etc),  and  of  which  the 
birth  of  Abraham's  seed  (Isaac)  was  a  figure.  See  below. 

Seed  is  likewise  taken  figuratively  for  the  Word  of 
God  (Luke  viii,  h :  1  Pet.  i,  23),  for  a  disposition  becom- 
ing a  divine  origin  (I  John  iii,  9),  and  for  truly  pious 
persons  (Matt,  xiii,  38).— CalmeU 

SEED,  The  One  (GaL  iii,  16).  The  logic  of  this 
passage  has  eluded  the  search  of  our  best  critics,  and 
yet  it  is  worth  pursuing,  even  against  hope  The  ques- 
tion involved  is  one  purely  of  grammar,  and  particular- 
ly of  Hebrew  grammar — namely,  How  may  we  deter- 
mine the  number  of  91T,  when  it  is  plural  and  when  sin- 
gular ?  This  word,  when  representing  the  seed  of  plants, 
forms  a  regular  plural  like  other  masculine  nouns;  but 
when  used  for  posterity,  it  never  changes  its  form :  in 
this  use  it  resembles  our  English  word  sheep.  We  must, 
then,  have  recourse  to  the  construction,  and  this  is  found 
to  be  very  peculiar.  The  adjective  is  always  singular, 
like  itself,  although  the  subject  be  numerous  as  the 
stars  (Ezra  ix,  2;  Job  v,  25;  xxi,  8;  Psa.  xxxvii,  25; 
cxii,  2).  With  verbs  it  is  construed  as  a  collective 
noun,  the  verb  varying  according  to  the  circumstances, 
with  no  marked  peculiarity.  In  connection  with  pro- 
nouns, the  construction  is  entirely  different  from  both 
the  preceding.  A  singular  pronoun  marks  an  individual, 
an  only  one,  or  one  out  of  many ;  while  a  plural  pronoun 
represents  all  the  descendants.  This  rule  is  followed  in- 
variably by  the  Sept.,  which  always  puts  the  pronouns 
of  airipfia  in  the  constructio  ad  sensum,  just  as  the  apos- 
tle does  in  the  text,  cat  ry  triripfiari  <rov '  "02  iuri 
XpitrruQ.  Peter  understood  this  construction,  for  we 
find  him  inferring  a  singular  seed  from  Gen.  xxii,  17, 18, 
when  speaking  to  native  Jews  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
before  Paul's  conversion  (Acts  iii,  26),  as  David  had  set 
the  example  a  thousand  years  before  (Psa.  Ixxii,  17). 
Read  this  in  the  Sept. 

9*^1,  in  the  singular  form,  takes  the  pronouns  phural 
in  the  following  places:  (ven.  xv,  13;  xvii,  7;  Exod. 
XXX,  21 ;  Lev.  xxi,  17;  2  Kings  xvii,  20;  2  Chron.xx, 
7,  etc ;  Neh.  ix,  2,  etc ;  Psa.  cvi,  27 ;  Isa.  Ixi,  9 ;  Jer. 
xxiii,  8;  xxxiii,  26;  xlvi,  27;  Ezek.  xx,  5-11.  3''^T, 
in  the  same  singular  form,  has  pronouns  singular  in  the 
following:  Gen.  iii,  15;  xxii,  17;  xxiv,  60;  1  Sam.  i, 
11 ;  2  Sam.  vii,  12;  1  Chron.  xvii,  11.  These  passages 
embrace  seventy-one  pronouns  in  all — twenty-three  sin- 
gular and  forty-eight  plural.  They  are  all  the  places 
where  the  pronoun  represents  3?']>T.  Pronouns  merely 
in  apposition  do  not  come  under  the  rule.  This  pre- 
sents a  syntax  different  from  the  word,  showing  that 
seed  has  a  double  construction.  The  distinction  made  by 
Paul  is  not  between  one  seed  and  another,  but  between 
the  one  seed  and  the  many;  and  if  we  consider  him 
quoting  the  same  passage  with  Peter  {loc  ct^.),  his  argu- 
ment is  fairly  susUined  by  the  pronoun  "  his  enemies.** 
Heed  with  a  pronoun  singular  b  exactly  equivalent  to 
ion.    It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Aramaean  relatives  of 


Rebekah  have  retained  the  peculiar  syntax  of  the  eov«- 
nant,  where  our  translatora  missed  the  mark,  in  Gen. 
xxiv,  60,  "*  Those  who  hate  kirn,"  Whether  tb«K  Syr- 
ians understood  the  Messianic  aspect  of  the  proiiiiae,or 
whether,  like  the  Sept.,  vAo  did  not  see  the  6  ipx^woQ, 
they  merely  followed  the  grammar,  their  language  con- 
veys the  idea  of  One  among  the  thousands  of  millinni 
who  will  subdue  all  ffis  haters. 

Isa.  xlviii,  19,  as  it  stands  in  onr  Hebrew  Bibles,  fur- 
nishes an  exception  to  the  principle  laid  down  above. 
If  we  should  attach  importance  to  one  exception,  oecnr- 
ring  in  a  composition  highly  poetical,  against  Uiree- 
soore  plain  examples,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Sept 
has  a  different  reading,  and  Lowth  prefen  it — thus  re- 
moving all  difi&culty  in  the  case. 

With  this  clue  to  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  and 
through  it  to  the  protevangel,  we  arrive  with  predsioQ 
at  the  unity  of  the  seed  promised  there — the  //e  that 
shall  bruise  Satan  on  the  head.  The  masculine  singQ- 
lar  copied  by  the  Sept.  is  twice  used  in  that  procnise. 
He  is  the  God  of  peace  who  bruises  Satan  (Rom.  xvi, 
20>     (R.H.) 

Seeded,  a  phrase  indicating  that  tapestry,  hang- 
ings, or  church  vestments  were,  for  their  greater  or- 
namentation, sprinkled  over  at  regular  intervals  with 
pearls,  anciently  called  "  seeds.** 

Seekers,  a  small  sect  of  Puritans  which  arose  in 
England  in  1645,  and  was  afterwards  merged  in  that  of 
the  Quakers.  The  Seekers  derived  their  name  from  the 
employment  in  which  they  represented  theraselv^  se 
being  continually  engaged,  that  of  seeking  for  the  true 
Church,  ministry.  Scriptures,  and  ordinances,  all  of 
which,  they  alleged,  had  been  lost.  Baxter  (^Life  end 
TitneSt  p.  76)  says  of  them,  **  They  taught  that  oar 
Scripture  was  uncertain ;  that  present  miracles  are  nec- 
essary to  faith ;  that  our  ministry  is  null  and  without 
authority,  and  our  worship  and  ordinances  unnecenarv 
or  vain.*'  They  and  the  Rationalists  were  prorooten 
of  the  deism  of  England.— Hagenbacb,  HisL  nf  Doc- 
trineSf  ii,  288. 

Seelen,  JoHAint  Hkrcrtch  von,  a  German  theo> 
logian,  was  bom  Aug.  8, 1688,  at  Asel,  near  Stade.  In 
1713  he  was  called  as  conrector  to  Flensborg,  in  1715 
to  Stade,  and  in  1718  as  rector  to  Lubeck,  where  be 
died,  Oct.  22, 1762.  Seelen  was  a  voluminous  writer. 
His  most  important  work  is  his  Medit/Mtiones  Exepefi- 
ca,  guibus  Varia  Utriusqtte  TestamenH  Loci  ExpemduMlxr 
et  /Uusfrantur  (LUbeck,  1780-87, 8  pts.).  He  also  wMte 
dissertations  on  different  passages  of  the  Scripture,  for 
which  see  FUrst,  BibHotheca  Judaiea,  iii,  805  sq— Wi- 
ner, Handbuch  der  theohgischen  Literaittr,     (R  P.) 

Seel -Stone,  a  mediieval  mason's  term  for  that  stone 
which  was  placed  on  the  top  of  a  niche  or  tabernacle  to 
crown  and  complete  it.  "Item,  for  gamyshing  y*  seel- 
stone,  lis,  ivdL** — Lee,  Gloss,  of  Liturgical  Terms^i^x, 

Seely.  Amos  W.,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed  minister,  was 
bom  in  New  York  city  in  1805.  He  graduated  from 
Union  College  in  1828,  and  from  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  in  1831.  His  ministry  was  spent  chiefly  in 
the  Reformed  Church  in  Western  New  York,  and  was 
greatly  blessed  in  its  results.  He  was  a  i^n,  earnest, 
practical  preacher;  a  man  of  guileless  character  and 
tender  piety.  He  died  in  1865.  He  published  two 
works  which  passed  through  several  editions,  Dochimed 
Thoughts  and  Practical  Thoughts,  See  Corwin,  Mim- 
ual  of  the  Reformed  Church,     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Seelye,  Edward  E.,  D.D.,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed 
minister,  was  bom  at  Lansingburgh,  N.  Y.,  in  1819,  and 
graduated  at  Union  College  in  1839,  and  at  Prin<»ton 
Theological  Seminary  in  1848.  Until  1858  his  minis- 
try was  exercised  in  the  Presbvterian  chiurches  of  Scill- 
w'ater,  N.  Y.,  from  1848  to  1850,  and  Sandy  H  iU,  N.  Y.,  from 
1850  to  1858.  At  the  latter  date  he  renooved  to  Sche- 
nectady as  pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  Church,  when 
he  died  in  1865.    Mr.  Seelye's  physique  was  tall,  Utjff, 
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ragged,  and  indicathre  of  the  best  of  hethh.  His  mind 
wait  tigoroaa,  comprehensive,  and  direcc  His  preach- 
ing was  orthodox,  logical,  scholarly,  instructive,  inter- 
tsting,  and  warm-hearted.  H  is  delivery  waa  impressive 
and  popular.  He  left  a  valuable  posthamous  work  en- 
titled B^U  EmblewUf  which  has  been  printed  by  the 
American  Tract  Society,  New  York.  See  De  Baun  [Rev. 
J.  A.],  Tribute.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

BeemiUer,  Skbastian,  a  Roman  Catholic  doctor 
of  divinity,  was  bom  Oct,  17, 1752,  at  Velden,  in  Lower 
Bavaria,  and  died  April  25, 1798.  He  vrrote,  Exercitt, 
PkiloL-fheoloffiar  ad  lUustranda  et  Vindicanda  quesdam 
Prim  Capitu  Geneseot  Loca  (Nuremb.  1776) : — Hermtr- 
fteuHca  Sacra  (Augsburg,  1779) : — De  Gracis  Bibliorum 
V.  T,  Versiombtts  JHssertatio  IJUtorico-critica  (Ingolst. 
1788):— 5^/em  Ptcdrm  Pctmieniiales  (ibid.  1790):— 
Quindecim  Psalmi  Graduates  (ibid.  1791).  See  FUrst, 
BiUiotk.  Jud.  iii,  307 ;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  iheolog,  Li- 
teratur,    (B.  P.) 

Seeney,  RoBEBT,a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  Oct.  12, 1797.  He  graduated 
at  Cohimbia  College  in  1817,  and  soon  afterwards  united 
with  the  Church.  In  1820  he  was  received  on  trial  in 
tbe  New  York  Conference,  and  labored  with  great  ac- 
ceptability in  its  most  important  sutions.  In  1852  he 
was  placed  upon  the  supernumerary  list,  but  continued 
to  preach  until  he  received  a  paralytic  stroke  in  the  left 
side.  On  July  1, 1864^  he  was  attacked  by  a  more  violent 
stroke  upon  the  right  side,  from  which  he  oould  not  rally. 
As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Seeney  was  chaste,  clear,  and  forcible ; 
as  a  Christian  he  was  artless,  albble,  and  faithful  See 
Mimites  qfAmmal  CotrferenceMf  1855,  p.  545. 

Seer  is  the  almost  invariable  rendering  in  the  A.y. 
of  nth,  chozeh  (which  is  otherwise  translated  only  in 
Isa.  xxviii,  15, "  agreement ;"  xxx,  10,  **  prophet ;"  xlvii, 
13, «  gaaser ;"  Ezek.  xiii,  9, 16 ;  xxii,  28, "  that  see,"  etc), 
and  occasionally  (1  Sam.  ix,  9-19;  2  Sam.  xv,  27;  1 
Cbron.  ix,22;  xxvi,28;  xxix,  29;  2  Chrou.  xvi,7, 10) 

of  nM*%  rdih ;  while  the  tantamount  and  technically 
used  prophet  is  usually  denoted  by  *^3a,  nabi  (on  the 
meaning  and  etymology  of  which  see  Hartmann,  Sd 
Exdtrt.  to  his  Ueber$,  d,  Midtna,  p.  219  sq. ;  Paulus,  Exe- 
get,  Contervat.  ii,  122  sq.;  and  the  different  views  of 
Kedslob,  Der  Begr.  d  iVoM  [Leips.  1889],  Ewald,  Proph. 
i, 6  sq.,  HUveroick,  Eiid^,  msA.T.  II,  ii,  6  sq.).  AU 
three  names  are  used,  though  applied  to  different  per- 
sons (1  Chron.xxix,29);  and  the  Chronicles  hold  this 
disrinction  throughout — calling,  e.  g.,  Samuel  rdihj  Gad 
dunih,  and  Nathan  nabi — a  distinction,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, lost  in  the  A.  Y.,  where  the  first  two  are  confound- 
ed. According  to  1  Sam.  ix,  9,  rdih  was  the  older  name 
for  prophet,  and  it  is  especially  applied  to  Samuel ;  fia5t 
is  the  most  usual  word ;  ehotik  perhaps  passed  from  the 
nuial  language  into  that  of  history.  It  is  found  almost 
solely  in  Chronicles. 

These  words  were  applied,  in  Hebrew  antiquity,  from 
Ssmnel*s  time  until  after  the  return  from  captivity,  to 
men  insfnred  by  God  (oomp.  Amos  iii,  7 ;  2  Pet.  i,  21,  by 
the  iptric  ofJehofoak  ;  Ezek.  xi,  5;  xxxvii,  1,  expressed 
in  different  forms;  iii,  14;  2  Chron.  xxiv,  20;  comp. 
Gesen.  Ommesd  sk  /«.  i,  838;  Theaaur,  ii,  742)  who 
comprehended  the  principles  of  the  theocracy,  and  were 
devoted  to  them,  denouncing  in  energetic  terms  all  that 
tended  to  undermine  them ;  though  in  eartier  days  the 
name  of  prophet  had  been  given  to  those  who  stood  in  re- 
Istwns  of  confidence  with  God  (Gen.  xx,  7 ;  Exod.  vii,  1 ; 
XV,  20,  etc).  Of  the  activity  of  these  prophets  among 
foreigners  but  one  example  is  given  (Jonah  i,  2  sq.).  At 
ftnt  they  appear  bat  occasionally,  where  the  welfare  of 
the  people  is  in  danger,  or  as  counsellors  of  the  theocratic 
kings  (I  Sam.  xxii,  5;  2  Sam.  vii,  2  sq.);  but  when  the 
kisKdoro  was  divided,  a  wider  field  was  open  to  them 
(2  Kings  xvii,  13  sq.).  As  the  fate  of  the  people  drew 
near,  they  raised  their  voices  the  more  eamestly — re- 
buking now  idolatry,  religious  affectation,  immorality ; 


now  the  wicked  and  selfish  government,  and  the  fklse 
policy  of  the  king  and  the  grandees  of  the  realm ;  now 
warning  or  threatening  the  thankless  people  with  the 
judgments  of  Jehovah ;  now  casting  a  glance  to  the  en- 
nobled form  of  the  theocracy  again  arising  from  this 
rain  of  the  national  welfare  and  honor.  Public  places — 
markets  (Amos  v,  lO*,  Isa.  xxix,  21),  streets,  the  courts 
ofthe  Temple  (Jer.  vii,  1;  xix,  14;  xxvi,2;  comp.  xxix, 
26) — were  usually  the  localities  of  their  action  (xxv,  2). 
But  they  also  went,  though  not  welcome  then,  to  the 
palaces  of  kings  and  their  noblemen  (Isa.  xxii,  15), 
shunning  no  danger  or  repulse  (Ezek.  xiii,  5).  Thus 
their  order  formed  a  beneficial  balance  against  the  mis- 
use of  the  royal  power,  the  narrow  sympathies  and  dul- 
ness  of  the  priests,  the  untheocratic  tendencies  of  the 
people  themselves,  and  accomplished  a  portion  of  that 
which  is  expected  in  modem  times  from  representatives 
of  the  people  and  the  free  press.  It  would  be  proper 
to  call  the  prophets  demagogues^  in  the  original  and  best 
sense,  as  popular  leaders  (De  Wette,  ChristL  SiUenL  II, 
i,  82).  Since  in  the  theocracy  religious  and  political 
elements  were  mingled,  the  subject  and  the  aim  of  the 
efforts  of  the  prophets  belonged  sometimes  to  the  one 
class,  son>etimes  to  the  other;  but  was  never  merely  po- 
litical, since  a  religious  reference  is  found  in  all.  Their 
views  could  not  be  limited  to  the  present,  but  extended 
to  the  future  which  should  succeed  it  (comp.  Von  Raumer, 
Vorles,  iiber  allgemeine  Gesck,  i,  158;  Ewald,  Proph,  i, 
24) ;  but  usually  not  to  a  distant  future,  severed  by  cen- 
turies from  the  present.  This  we  leara  by  an  unpreju- 
diced examination  of  the  prophecies  yet  remaining,  and 
a  comparison  of  their  contents  with  the  historical  stand- 
point of  the  authors.  Indeed,  the  minute  prediction  of 
very  distant  events,  overleaping  the  immediate  future, 
would  have  had  no  purpose  for  the  generation  then  liv- 
ing, nor  would  it  have  furthered  the  interests  ofthe  theoc- 
racy as  a  holy  conimunity.  Yet  Eichhoro  has  pressed 
this  view  too  far  (De  Prophet,  Poes.  //e^.  Paralip.y  in  the 
Comoteni,  8oc,  Gottwg,  Bee  v).  The  image  of  the./v/iti-s 
suggested  by  the  prophets  is  naturally  connected  with 
the  present  of  the  author ;  hence  we  can  often,  as  in  the 
ChsJdee  period,  trace  a  chronological  progress  from  the 
indefinite  and  general  to  the  definite 'and  special.  Only 
in  one  group  of  prophecies  did  they  leave  the  relations 
and  circumstances  of  their  own  times  and  direct  the 
people  to  a  distant  ideal  future,  when,  not  satisfied  with 
the  immediate  future,  they  speak  of  the  Messiah  and 
his  blessed  kingdom  to  come;  and  it  was  this  hope  of 
the  Messiah  and  the  renewal  of  their  kingdom  under 
him,  set  forth  and  cherished  by  the  prophets,  which 
gave  the  religious  life  of  the  nation  that  new,  peculiar 
impulse  which  secured  them  so  important  a  place  in  the 
history  of  religion  and  of  man  (comp.  Crusius,  Bibl,  Theol. 
p.  89  sq.,  67 ;  De  Wette,  ChristL  SittenL  II,  i,  84).  The 
form  of  the  prophetic  representations  was  simple  and 
artless;  sometimes  in  dialogue  (Jer.  xxviii),  yet  never 
without  the  rhythm  which  is  so  natural  to  the  rapid 
speech  of  the  Orientals;  never  without  imaginative  el- 
evation (comp.  Ewald,  A  Ss/tthr.  f^ehrb,  d,  Bebr,  Spr^  p. 
188  sq.;  Umbreit,  De  V,  T,  Prophetis  Claris.  Antiq. 
Temp.  Orai.  [Heidelb.  1882];  Ewald,  Propheten,  i,  49 
sq.),  and  often  was  poetical  (Amos  v,  1  sq. ;  Isa.  v,  1). 
Tbe  early  prophecies  seem  to  have  been  accompanied 
by  music,  which  was  used  as  an  aid  to  religious  feeling 
(2  Rings  iii,  15),  and  all  of  them  by  energetic  gestures; 
and  often  svmbolic  actions  were  connected  with  them 
( 1  Kings  xi,  29  sq. ;  Jer.  xix,  1  sq. ;  xxviii ;  xxxv ; 
xliii,  9  sq.;  Ezek.  iv;  xii,  3  sq.;  xxiv,  8  sq.;  xxxvii, 
1 5  sq.),  or  symbolic  costume  (Isa.  xx,  2  sq. ;  comp.  Stftud- 
lin,  Neve  Beitr.  zur  ErUtut.  d.  bibL  Proph.  p.  128  sq. ;  see 
Jahn,  Endeit.  ii,  895;  Gesen.  Com,  zu  /«.  i,  645).  It 
should  be  home  in  mind  that  the  inhabit-ants  of  warmer 
climates  are  more  prone  to  such  off-hand  oratory  by 
their  active  imagination.  Yet  the  comparisons  some- 
times instituted  between  the  Hebrew  prophets  and  the 
Italian  improvisatores  or  the  Greek  seers  (/ioir««c; 
Ritter,  in  Scherer's  Schrififorsch,  i,  872  sq.)  are  worth- 
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Ie«  (80  De  Wette,  Pr.  de  Propketar,  in  V,  T,  [BerL 
1816];  alao  in  his  Oputc  TheoL  p.  16  sq.;  Stiekel,  De 
Prophet,  ^«6^  in  lUgen's  Zeitschr.  V,  ii,  66  aq.).  The 
impulse  to  speak  in  the  Hebrew  prophets  must  be 
sought  deeper  than  in  the  natural  activity  of  imagina- 
tion. 

At  a  later  day  (after  the  9th  century  RC.;  comp.  Eich- 
horn,  in  his  Bibiioih,/.  bibL  Lit,  x,  1077  sq.)  prophetic 
writing  became  connected  with  prophetic  utterance 
(Ewald,  Jsr,  Gesch,  iii,  H61  sq.),  at  first  to  preserve  with 
certainty  the  contents  of  important  predictions  (Isa.  viii, 
1,  16;  comp.  xxx,  8),  or  in  obedience  to  a  divine  com- 
mand (Jer.  XXX,  2;  xxxvi,  2,  28;  comp.  Rev.  i,  11, 19; 
xxi,  5) ;  hence,  perhaps,  first  simply  records  of  their  ut- 
terances to  the  people,  and  then  often  addresses  penned 
as  soon  as  conceived  and  given  in  writing  to  the  people 
through  amanuenses  (comp.  Pries,  De  Propketit  et  A  past. 
Amasutens.  Opera  in  ScriberuL  Usit  [Rostock,  1757]),  or 
even  borne  by  messengers  to  a  distance  (Jer.  xxix; 
comp.  2  Chron.  xxi,  12).  The  people  attached  great 
value  to  the  intercession  of  the  prophets  with  God  (Jer. 
xHi,  2).  This  accorded  with  their  relation  to  Jehovah 
and  was  part  of  their  calling  (vii,  16;  xi,  14;  xiv,  11; 
comp.  Job  xlii,  8, 10).  Besides  their  labors  for  the  pro- 
tection and  advancement  of  the  theocracy,  the  prophets 
were  often  useful  to  their  counuymen  and  even  to  for- 
eigners (2  Kings  v)  by  their  medical  and  scientific 
knowledge  and  skill  (ii,  19  sq.;  iv,  88  sq.;  xx,  7  sq.; 
comp.  1  Kings  xiv,  2  sq.),  and,  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
God,  even  wrought  miracles  [  see  Eujah  ;  Eusha  ] 
(comp.  Luke  vii,  16).  So  there  seem  to  have  been  the- 
ocratic historians,  perhaps  before  the  prophets  became 
writers,  who,  sharing  the  views  and  sympathies  of  the 
prophets,  wrote  the  history  of  a  reign  or  of  a  period, 
mingling  with  it  more  or  fewer  prophetic  utterances 
(2  Chron.  ix,  29;  xii,15;  xiii,  22;  xxvi,22;  xxxii,82; 
comp.  Gesen.  Comment,  zu  Is,  i,  24  sq.). 

The  dress  of  the  prophets  was  usually  a  long  folding 
mantle  (1  Kings  xix,  18;  2  Kings  ii,  8, 13)  of  coarse, 
hairy  stuff  (Zech.  xiii,  4 ;  2  Kings  i,  8),  without  care  as 
to  the  cut  (hence  sak,  pt9,  Isa.  xx,  2),  and  held  together 
by  a  leather  girdle  (2  Kings  i,  8) ;  a  dress  which  corre- 
sponded best  with  the  serious  nature  of  the  prophet's 
calling  (comp.  Matt,  iii,  4 ;  see  Henke,  Mag,  iv,  191  sq. ; 
Nicolai,  De  Proph,  Jud,  Vestitu  [Magdeb.  1744] ;  comp. 
the  cloak  or  pallium  of  the  Greek  philosophers;  Ferrar, 
De  Re  Vest,  ii,  4, 14  On  the  clothing  of  the  Eastern 
dervishes,  see  Harmer,  Oiuerv,  iii,  874  sq.).  It  is  not 
Btnnge  that  the  prophets,  on  the  one  hand,  were  the 
objects  of  superstitious  veneration  (comp.  1  Kings  xvii, 
18),  and,  on  the  other,  by  their  bold  reproof  of  all  im- 
piety and  wickedness,  became,  as  the  fate  of  the  state 
grew  certain,  more  and  more  subject  to  the  opposition 
and  open  persecution  of  the  priesthood  and  of  despotic 
or  idolatrous  kings.  In  the  kingdom  of  Israel  they 
were  fii^t  oppressed,  and  almost  exterminated  (xviii ; 
xix,  14, 19),  sharing  under  Ahab  the  fate  of  all  pious 
worshippers  of  Jehovah.  Only  under  the  pressure  of 
necessity  did  the  kings  there  apply  to  them  (xxii,  7  sq.; 
2  Kings  iii,  11  sq.;  vi,  12  sq.) ;  and  they  were  forbidden 
to  address  the  people  (Amos  vii,  10  sq.).  This  was  a 
censorship  wielded  by  the  priests.  From  2  Kings  iv, 
28,  we  see  that  on  Sabbaths  and  new  moons  the  pious 
Israelites  met  for  worship  with  one  of  the  prophets. 
But  this  was  not  so  general  as  to  justify  us  in  saying 
that  the  prophets  took  the  place  of  the  Levitical  priest- 
hood (comp.  ver.  42),  although  it  b  certain  that  the 
worship  and  knowledge  of  Jehovah  in  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  were  supported  mainly  through  the  prophets.  In 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  the  prophets  were  early  met  by 
infidel  mockery  (Isa.  v,  19 ;  xxviii,  10, 22),  or  by  a  sense 
of  security  that  heeded  no  alarm  (Mic.  ii,  6  sq.).  We 
are  told  that  Manasseh  slew  some  prophets  every  day 
(Josephus,  u4fi/.  X,  3,  1 ;  comp.  2  Kings  xxi,  16);  it  is 
more  certain  that  Asa  imprisoned  the  seer  Hanani 
(2  Chron.  xvi,  10) ;  that  under  Jehoash  and  Joiachim 


two  prophets  atoned  for  their  boklneas  with  tbeir  lira 
(xxiv,  20  sq. ;  Jer.  xxvi,  20  sq.) ;  and  that  Jeremiah, 
above  all,  was  the  object  of  the  Utter  hai«  and  active 
persecution  of  the  united  court  and  priesthood,  who  aop- 
ported  themselves  by  false  propheta.  See  Jkkkmiah. 
But  the  educated  laity  and  the  officers  of  state  thought 
they  had  long  outgrown  the  prophetic  utterances,  and 
that  their  views  of  state  policy  were  deeper;  and  thus 
the  state  became  ever  more  woridly.  Afterwards,  the 
remembrance  of  the  abuse  offered  the  prophets  was  a 
sad  one  fur  the  people  (Neh.  ix,  26 ;  Matt,  v,  12 ;  xxiii, 
31 ;  Acts  vii,  62;  1  Thess.  ii,  16),  which  was  little  weak- 
ened by  the  zeal  of  the  later  Jews  to  seek  out  and  adorn 
the  tombs  of  the  propheta  False  prophets,  or  orators, 
who  flattered  the  prevailing  political  principles,  and 
even  did  homage  to  the  abandoned  wickedness  of  the 
times  (Jer.  xxiii,  14,  16;  xxviii,  15),  yet  gave  them- 
selves out  as  inspired  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  appear,  es- 
pecially in  the  last  terrible  period  of  the  kin^ium,  in 
league  with  the  priests  (v,  18, 31 ;  vi,  13;  viii,  10;  xiv, 
14) ;  and  the  true  prophets  of  Jehovah  not  only  came, 
at  times,  into  open  conflict  with  them  (xxvi,  7  sq.; 
xxviii;  comp.v,  15),  but  spoke  by  inspiration  against 
them  (xiv,  13  sq.;  xxiii,  16  sq.;  xxvii,9  sq.;  xxix, 31 
sq. ;  Ezek.  xiii,  2  sq. ;  xxii,  25;  Hos.  ix,  7  sq. ;  Mic  iii, 
1 1).  In  the  law  (Deut.  xiii,  1  sq. ;  xviii,  20)  false  pTi>ph- 
ecv  was  punished  with  death  (Schroder,  De  PseudoprO' 
phetis  [Marburg,  1720],  ii,  4). 

The  origin  of  the  prophets,  in  the  meaning  we  have 
unfolded,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  end  of  the  period  of  the 
Judges,  or  to  the  time  of  Samuel  (comp.  Acta  iii,  24% 
who  was  himself  a  prophet  (1  Sam.  iii,  20),  and  may  be 
considered  as  having  founded  the  order  by  establishing 
schoob  of  prophets  (comp.  esp.  xix,  24),  and  to  have 
pointed  out  its  relations  to  the  theocracy.     Tbolack 
(^Literar.  AmeigeTf  1831,  i,  38),  indeed,  makes  these 
schools  of  the  prophets  to  be  merely  a  union  of  helpers 
of  the  prophets  in  their  arduous  office,  such  as  Baruch 
was,  who,  besides  the  study  of  the  law,  busied  them^ves 
with  sacred  music ;  but  this  lacks  support.     Prophecy, 
indeed,  could  not  be  taught ;  and,  no  doubt,  many  of  the 
scholars  never  received  the  inner  prophetic  call.     Bat 
thb  is  true  now  in  our  theological  schools,  yet  we  do 
not,  on  this  account,  consider  them  mere  institutions  for 
educating  clerks,  etc     Moses,  in  the  wilderness,  had 
given  instances,  in  his  own  person,  of  every  kind  of  pro- 
phetic duty ;  but  afterwards,  when  the  great  labor  to  be 
done  was  the  establishment  of  the  theocratic  nation  in 
Palestine,  and  the  spirit  of  Jehovah  raised  up  warriors 
(the  Shophtim,  or  Judges^  there  was  little  need  of  sacred 
oratory  (Judg.  iv,  4  sq. ;  vi,  8  sq. ;  1  Sam.  ii,  27  sq.),  and 
the  people  saw  in  their  prophets  simply  vnse  men,  soctk- 
sayers  (hence  the  older  name  rdeh  of  prophets,  which 
is  applied  even  to  Samuel  [1  Chron.  ix,  22;  xxix,  2^ 
etc],  though  he  is  called  also  nabi  [1  Sam.  iii,  20]),  a 
view  which  prevailed  up  to  Samuel's  time  (ix,  8  sq.), 
while  even  later  the  prophets  were  chiefly  sought  by 
the  people  as  wonderful  physicians  and  mirade-work- 
ers.     It  is  clear  that  Samuel  by  no  means  first  founded 
prophecy  among  the  Hebrews,  as,  indeed,  such  a  spirit- 
ual movement  cannot  be  voluntarily  inaugurated  among 
a  people ;  but  that  he  was  led  on  by  the  establishment 
of  royalty  to  impart  to  the  prophets  his  judicial  relati<m 
(Judg.  vi  and  1  Sam.).    On  the  schools  of  the  prophets, 
see  Vitringa,  Synng,  Vet,  i,  2,  7 ;  Buddei  Hisl^  Kcd,  V. 
Test,  ii,  276  sq. ;  Mali  Exercit,  i,  645  sq. ;  Werenfda. 
Diss,  de  Scholis  Proph,  (Basle,  1701) ;  Kahl,  De  PropL 
Scholl,  (Gott.  1737);  Bering,  Abh,  tfon  dm  Schvl.  der 
Proph,  (Bresl  1777) ;  St^udlin,  Geseh,  der  SittenL  i,  208 
sq.    They  existed  in  various  cities,  those  often  which 
had  an  ancient  character  for  sanctity,  espedallv  Ranuib 
(1  Sam.  xix,  19,  20),  Jericho  (2  Kiiigs  ii,  5),  at  Bethd 
(ver.  3),  at  Gilgal  (iv,  38),  all  in  the  central  part  of  the 
Holy  Land.    The  pupils,  who  were  not  all  young  or  un- 
married men  (ver.  1),  lived  together  (vi,  1),  sometimes 
in  great  numbers  (ii,  16 ;  comp.  1  Kings  xviii,  4, 13),  had 
common  fare  (2  Kings  iv,88  sq.),and  provided  together 
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fnr  tbeir  wants.  As  to  the  natare  of  the  instruction^  we 
have  DO  paittculars.  Music  and  singing  were  certainly 
among  the  subjects  taught  (1  Sam.  z,5;  oomp.  Forkel, 
O'escA.  <f.  J/tu.  i,  238, 246, 248, 438  sq.) ;  but,  perhaps,  more 
for  the  cultivation  of  noble  sentiments,  and  for  awakening 
ijiner  feelinf(,  than  as  an  accompaniment  to  their  exhor^ 
tstions.  The  cultivation  of  lyric  poetry  by  them  can- 
not be  altogether  denied,  yet  the  extent  of  it  has  been 
exaggerated,  and  the  history  derives  the  flourishing  of 
this  kind  of  poetry  from  a  royal  minstrel  (Nachiigal,  iu 
Henke's  Mag,  vi,  88  sq. ;  see  oomtra  Bengel,  SuppUm,  ad 
Introd  in  LOf.  J'taim.  [Tub.  1816]  p.  5  sq.;  De  Wette, 
Cotm,  Ob.  <L  Psalm,  p.  9  sq.,  8d  ed.).  The  chief  subject 
of  instruction  was  probably  the  law,  not  in  its  details  in 
writing,  but  as  a  great  wliole,  a  theocratic  conception ; 
snd  the  awakening  and  cultivation  of  the  true  theocrat- 
ic spirit  were  the  aim  of  all  their  labors.  The  pupils, 
when  the  impulse  of  the  spirit  came  upon  them,  some- 
times made  excursions,  during  which  others,  who  came 
near  them,  were  momentarily  influenced  iu  the  same 
way  (1  Sam.  x,  5  sq. ;  xix,  20  sq.) ;  and  some  were  em- 
pluyal,  it  would  seem  as  a  trial  of  them,  as  messengers 
bf  the  pmpheta  (2  Kings  ix,  1).  The  comparison  of  the 
schools  of  the  prophets  with  monkish  cloisters  (Jerome, 
£p.  105,  ad  Rustic  Afonack  and  58  ad  Paulin,)  is  wide 
of  the  mark  (see  Hering,  loc,  cit,  71  sq.);  and  if  any 
psrallel  is  to  be  sought  for  anything  so  peculiar,  that 
with  Pythagorean  union  (Tennemann,  Gesck,  der  PkiL 
i,  94  sq.)  will  be  found  more  appropriate.  Moreover,  it 
Li  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  prophets,  or  that  the 
most  influential  of  those  known  to  us,  were  educated  in 
these  schools.  It  was  open  to  every  man  or  woman 
who  felt  an  inward  call  to  this  office  to  assume  the  du- 
ties of  a  prophet  (Amos  vii,  14);  and  the  prophetic  in- 
spiration often  broke  forth  suddenly  (2  Chron.  xx,  14 
sq.).  There  were  alw  instances  in  which  the  calling  of 
prophet  seemed  to  be  hereditary  in  one  family  (1  Kings 
xri,  1 ;  comp.  Amos  vii,  14 ;  on  Zech.  i,  1,  see  RosenmUl- 
ler,  ad  loc,).  Those  who  had  been  educated  by  older 
propheto  seem  usually  to  have  been  consecrated  to  their 
calling  by.  anointing  or  the  delivery  of  the  prophet's 
mantle  (l  Kings  xix.  16  sq. ;  comp.  2  Kings  ii,  13  sq.) ; 
but  it  was  the  inner  voice,  or  a  vision,  which  directly 
impelled  the  prophets  to  step  forward  as  such  (Isa.  vi ; 
Jcr.  i,  2 ;  Ezek.  i).  The  cycle  of  prophetic  activity  was 
found,  after  the  division,  chiefly  in  the  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dah,  which,  at  least  outwardly,  had  remained  true  to  the 
theocratic  constitution,  the  tomple,  the  priesthood  of  Je- 
hovah, the  dynasty  of  David ;  and  even  after  the  over- 
throw of  this  kingdom,  and  in  exile,  there  were  influen- 
tial prophets  among  the  Jews.  But  in  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  (Eichhum,  in  his  BibUoth.  d,  Bibl,  Lit.  iv,  198  sq.), 
whose  establishment  the  prophets  had  aided,  or,  at  least, 
not  hindered  (1  Kings  xi,  29  sq.),  their  influence  was 
interrupted  and  more  of  a  n^:ative  charactor.  In  the 
changes  of  dynasties  they  not  rarely  took  some  part 
(xiv,  14  sq.;  xvi,  1  sq.;  xxi,  17  sq.;  2  Kings  ix,  1  sq.), 
in  which  they  were  actuated  by  religious  views.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  activity  of  the  prophets,  in 
that  kmg  period,  was  one  of  the  utmost  value  to  the 
people ;  the  spirit  of  the  theocratic  life  was  continually 
rtefreshed  by  them,  and  no  other  people  of  that  age,  or 
of  modem  times,  has  had  anything  comparable  to  them 
(comp.  Eichhom,  preface  to  his  4th  vol.  Ewdeit,  ins 
A.  r.).  In  this  point  of  view,  such  laments  as  Psa. 
Ixxiv,  9;  Lam.  ii,  9,  flnd  their  full  justification. 

The  prophets  mentioned  in  the  Old  Test,  besides 
Mo6es  (Deut,  xviii,  15;  xxxiv,  10),  and  those  whose 
books  remain  in  the  canon,  are  the  following,  nearly  in 
chronological  ortler:  Samuel,  Gad,  Nathan  [see  these 
names],  the  two  latter  under  David  and  Solomon ;  Ahi- 
jab,Shemaiah, Iddo  (1  Kings  xi,  29;  xii, 22;  xiv, 4  sq.; 
2  Chron.  xii,  15;  xiii,  22),  under  Rehoboam  and  Jero- 
boam ;  Azariah,  Hananiah,  Jehu,  Micah,  Jehaziel,  Eli- 
ezer,  Oded  (2  CThron.  xv,  1,  8 ;  xvi,  7 ;  xx,  87 ;  1  Kings 
xvi,  1 ;  xxii,  8),  under  Asa,  Baasha,  and  Jehoshaphat ; 
Elijah,  EUsha,  Micah,  under  Ahab  aiid  successors ;  Zech- 


ariah  (2  Chron.  xxiv,  20),  under  Jehoash ;  Jonah,  under 
Jeroboam  II  (2  Kings  xiv,  25) ;  Oded,  under  Ahaz  (2 
Chron.  xxviii,  9) ;  Uriah,  under  Joiachim  (Jer.  xxvi, 
20) ;  besides  three  prophetesses— Deborah  (Judg.  iv,  4), 
Uuldah,  a  married  woman  (2  Kings  xxii,  14),  and  Koa- 
diah  (Neh.  vi,  14),  a  false  prophetess.  A  far  greater 
number  are  named,  of  both  sexes,  by  Clement  Alexan- 
drinus  (Strom,  i,  145;  he  gives  thirty -^ve^f  Epipha- 
nius  (in  Coteler's  Not.  in  Can,  A  post,  iv,  6,  sevtnty-two), 
and  the  Jews  {Sedrr  Olam^  p.  21,  forty-eight  prophets^ 
seven  prophetesses).  But  they  act  in  this  without  any 
settled  principle,  including  almost  every  roan  of  note  in 
the  Old  Test;  among  the  prophets.  Prophecy  disap- 
peared on  the  new  establishment  of  the  Jews  in  Pales- 
tine ;  and,  indeed,  the  last  prophets  are  thought  to  show 
less  of  the  living  inspiration  than  the  earlier  ones;  and, 
after  the  erection  of  the  second  Temple,  no  seer's  voice 
was  heard,  although  the  return  of  the  prophets  was 
hoped  for  continiuUly  (1  Mace  iv,  46;  xiv,  41).  Ac- 
cording to  the  Talmudists  the  Bath  kol  sometimes  took 
the  place  of  prophecy.  (Omp.  Buxtorf,  /,«r.  Tabn.  s.  v, 
n^  and  Otho,  I^ex,  Bab.  p.  82  sq. ;  see  also  Schottgen, 
Hor,  Hebr,  i,  879,  on  the  unconscious  soothsaying  of  the 
rabbins.  It  hasljcen  applied  to  John  xi,  51.  That  in 
1  Pet.  i,  10  is  different.)  So  entirely  was  the  old  in- 
spiration lost  that  even  the  patriotism  of  the  Maccabees 
called  forth  nothing  beyond  military  heroism.  The 
birth  and  consecration  of  the  Prince  of  the  Prophets 
evoked  inspired  utterances  from  but  two  (Luke  i,  67;  ii, 
86).  The  appearance  of  Jesus  even  awakened  false 
prophets,  and,  during  the  war  of  extermination  between 
the  Greeks  and  Romans," prophet"  was  synonymous  with 
deceiver  and  seducer  of  the  people.  Only  a  few  scat- 
tered utterances  of  soothsayers  occur  in  the  centuries 
following  the  captivity  (Joeephus,  Ani.  xiii,  10,  7;  xiii, 
11,2;  comp.  War,  vi,  5, 8).  See  GUrtler,  Systema  Theol. 
Proph.  (Amst.  1702);  Witsii  Miscel,  Sacr,  bk.  i,  in  24 
chapters,  on  prophets  and  prophecy ;  Carpzov,  Introd.  in 
V.  T,  p.  1  sq.,  and  his  Appar.  p.  1 18  sq. ;  Eichhom,  Einleit. 
insA.T.  iv,  §  512  sq. ;  Jahn,  Einleit.  II, u, 824  sq. ;  Nie- 
meyer,  Charakt.  v,  246  sq. ;  Herder,  Geist  der  hebr.  P, 
ii,  41  sq. ;  Horst,  6'e6er  die  Proph.  der  alien  Welty  etc 
(Gotha,  1798) ;  Stutzmann,  Geist  u,  Charakt.  d,  hebr. 
Proph,  (Carlsr.  1805) ;  Gramberg,  Religionsid.  ii,  246  sq.; 
Von  (Jolln,  in  Euphrotu  (1888)  pt,  i,  ch.  v;  Knobel,  Dei' 
Prophetism,  d.  IJeb,  (Bresl.  1887)  ii,  8;  Kostcr,  Lie 
Propheten  d.  A .  w.  N,  Test,  nach  ihren  Wesen  u,  Wirken 
(Leipa.  1838) ;  Ewald,  Propheten  d.  alt.  Bund,  (Stottg. 
1840)  i,  1  sq.;  HUvemick,  Einleit.  ins  A.  T,  II,  ii,  1 
sq. ;  Baur,  /f  mo«  (Giess.  1847),  p.  1  sq. ;  Hofmann,  Weis- 
sag.  i,  258  sq.  The  writings  of  Dorotheus  (ed.  Fabric 
[Hamb.1714])  contain  traditions  of  the  oldest  prophets. 
So  those  of  an  unknown  writer  (/>€  Vitis  Prophet.),  some- 
times ascribed  to  Epiphanius.  Comp.  Hamaker,  Com- 
ment, in  Libr.  de  Vita  et  Morte  Prophet.  (Amst.  1888). 

On  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  prophet"  in  the  New 
Test.,  see  the  dictionaries.  The  name  was  given  to 
certain  Christians  of  both  sexes  (1  Cor.  xi,  5;  comp. 
Acts  xxi,  9)  who  spoke  in  the  public  assembly  (1  Cor. 
xi,  4;  xiv,  29),  who  were  distinguished  from  apostles 
and  teachers  (xii,  28 ;  xiv,  6;  Eph.  ii,20;  iv,  11;  comp. 
Acts  xiii,  1 ;  Neander.  PJlanz,  i,  205).  Prophecy  was, 
among  the  charismata,  a  spiritual  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Rom.  xii,  6 ;  1  C^or.  xii,  10),  and  stood  next  to 
that  of  speaking  with  tongues  (xii,  10 ;  xiii,  8 ;  xiv,  22 ; 
comp.  Acts  xix,  6),  but  is  pointed  out  by  Paul  as  more 
efficacious  for  the  edifying  of  the  Church  (1  C(»r.  xiv, 
8  sq.,  22).  See,  in  general,  Van  Dale,  De  Idolol.  p.  201 
sq. ;  Mosheim,  De  Jllis  qui  Proph,  Vocaniur  th  N.  T. 
(Helmst.  1782) ;  also  in  his  Dissert,  ad  Bist.  EccL  ii,  125 
sq.;  Knapp  [G.],  De  Dono  Proph.  in  Ecd. N.  T.  (Halle, 
1756);  Zacharias,  De  Donor,  Proph,  Variis  Grad,  in 
EccL  Chtist.  (Gott.  1767);  Koppe,  8.  Exc,  zum  Brief  an 
die  Eph,  p.  148  sq.  Thus  prophets  are  those  Christians 
who,  seized  by  a  momentary  inspiration  (Acts  xix,  6), 
dlKOursed  to  the  assembly  in  their  own  tongue  (comp. 
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1  Cor.  xiv,  5,  24)  on  divine  things,  perhaps  not  unlike 
preachers  among  the  Quakers.  (On  the  distinction  be- 
tween these  and  those  who  spoke  with  tongues,  see  xiv, 
32 ;  Neander,  Pfianz,  <L  Christ,  i,  62,  188  sq.,  205.)  The 
prediction  of  events  to  coroie  was  not  the  office  of  these 
prophets,  yet  they  had  some  insight  into  the  future  of 
the  Church.  Comp.  the  Revelation  of  John ;  Crusius 
[B.],  Opu$c.  p.  101  sq. ;  LUcke,  VoU$U  Einl.  in  die  OJ'tnb. 
Joh,  (Bonn,  1832).— Winer.     See  Prophkt. 

Seething  Pot  [not  teethitig-pot']  (n^BS  1^*^,  a  pot 
blowriy  i.e.  with  a  fanne<l  (ire  under  it),  a  kettle  violently 
boiling  (Job  xli,  20  [ Ueb.  12]).    See  Pot. 

Sefer.    See  Sephkb. 

Sefomo.    See  SpoRiia 

Segelia,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  a  rural  deity 
who  secured  growth  to  the  germinating  crops  of  grain. 

Segneri,  Paolo  (1),  an  Italian  preacher,  was  bom 
at  Nettuno,  March  21,  1624,  of  an  old  Roman  family. 
In  1638  he  entered  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  at  the  Col- 
lege of  St.  Andrew,  in  Rome,  where  he  taught  grammar, 
and  earnestly  studied  the  Scriptures,  the  fathers,  and 
the  cUssical  writers.  Unable  to  obtain  authority  as  a 
missionary  to  the  Indies,  he  travelled  on  foot,  from  1666 
to  1692,  through  Italy,  especially  in  Perugia  and  Man- 
tua, gathering  crowds  to  hear  his  discourses.  Innocent 
XII  called  him  to  Rome  in  1692  as  his  preacher  in  or- 
dinary ;  but  he  was  not  so  popular  there,  and  was  shortly 
appointed  theologian  to  the  penitentiary  and  examiner 
of  bishops.  His  hearing,  however,  having  failed,  he 
died  Dec  9, 1694,  worn  out  with  labor.  He  wrote  sev- 
eral works  on  practical  theology,  which  are  enumerated 
in  Hoefer,  Xouv,  Biog,  GeneraUy  s.  v. 

Segneri,  Paolo  (2),  called  the  Younger,  an  Italian 
Jesuit,  nephew  of  the  foregoing,  was  bom  at  Rome,  Oct. 
18,  1673.  He  devoted  himself  to  missions,  and,  after 
the  earthquakes  of  1708,  he  preached  to  the  terrified  Ro- 
mans. At  the  request  of  the  archduke  Como  III,  he 
occupied  the  pulpits  of  the  principal  churches  of  Flor- 
ence, Modena,  and  Bologna,  and  thus  induced  prince 
Frederick  of  Puland  to  abjure  Lutheranism.  He  died 
at  Sinigaglia,  June  16, 1713.  He  wrote  a  few  works  on 
practical  religion. — Hoefer,  A  our.  Biog.  Ginirale^  s.  v. 

Se'gnb  (Heb.  Segub',  n!l3b  [v.  r.  in  Kings  Segih, 
S^aiO],  devoted;  Sept.  "S^eyovfi,  v.  r.  in  Chron.  2e|Dot;x)} 
the  name  of  two  Hebrews. 

1.  The  son  of  Hezron,  grandson  of  Judah.  His 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Machir,  the  "  father"  of 
(iilead,  and  he  was  himself  father  of  Jair  (1  Chron.  ii, 
21).     B.C.  cir.  1860. 

2.  The  youngest  son  of  Hiel,  the  rebuilder  of  Jericho, 
who  died  for  his  father's  sin,  according  to  Joshua's  pre- 
diction (1  Kings  xvi,  34;  comp.  Josh,  vi,  26).  B.C.  cir. 
910.  According  to  Rabbinical  tradition,  he  died  when 
his  father  had  set  up  the  gates  of  the  city.  One  stor}* 
savs  that  his  father  slew  him  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  same 
occasion. 

Segar,  Setii  Willard,  a  Ck)ngregationaI  minister, 
was  bom  at  Chittenden,  Vu,  Dec  24, 1831.  At  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  united  with  the  Church,  and  soon  after 
entered  Royalton  Academy,  where  he  was  fitted  for  col- 
lege. He  entered  Middlebury  College,  and  graduated  in 
1859.  After  graduation  he  entered  the  Auburn  (N.  Y.) 
Theological  Seminar^',  and  graduated  in  1862.  He  was 
licensed  by  the  Royalton  Association  May  8,  1861,  and 
soon  after  ordained.  He  was  installed  over  the  Church 
in  Tallmadge,  O.,  June  8,  1862,  and,  after  remaining 
nine  years,  resigned.  Success  attended  his  ministry, 
and  during  his  pastorate  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
were  received  into  the  Church.  He  was  next  settled  at 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  where  he  was  installed  June  14, 1871, 
and  remained  until  1873,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  a 
call  to  West  Medway,  over  which  Church  he  was  duly 
installed.  As  a  preacher  his  elocution  was  easy,  grace- 
ful, and  impressive,  and  many  were  drawn  to  the  ways 


of  righteoasnesB.  While  on  a  visit  to  Tatimadge  to  at- 
tend a  semi-centennial  celebration  of  the  Church  he  was 
taken  sick,  and  afVer  a  short  iUoesB  died,  Sept.  24, 187& 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Segny,  Joseph,  a  French  Roman  Catholic  pmcfaer, 
was  bora  at  Rodez  in  1689.  He  was  early  remarkable 
for  eloquence,  and  in  1729  was  appointed  to  deliver  be- 
fore the  French  Academy  a  eulogy  ou  St.  Louis,  for 
which  cardinal  de  Fleurv  rewarded  him  with  the  abbev 
of  Genlis.  His  success  in  other  disoourses  was  to  gretf 
that  the  Academy,  in  1786,  gave  him  the  prize  for  pv 
etry.  Seguy  bore  the  ritle  of  preacher  to  the  king,  and 
continued  his  ministry  till  advanced  age,  when  he  re- 
tired to  a  canonicate  that  he  held  at  Meaux.  He  dkd 
March  12, 1761.  Some  of  his  sermooa  have  been  pub- 
lished.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  ttiog,  GMruky  a.  v. 

Seho  Dagung,  in  Hinduism,  is  the  name  of  the 
magnificent  pyramidal  temple  at  Rangoon,  almost  ea- 
tirely  covered  with  gold,  and  dedicated  to  the  aupreow 
deity  of  the  Birmanese. 

Seid,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  magical  art  oni- 
versally  employed  among  the  Vanes,  in  which  Fieya, 
who  was  descended  from  the  Vanes,  was  particularly 
skilled,  and  in  which  she  had  received  inatrocUon  from 
Odin.  Nothing  definite  is  known  respecting  the  art  it- 
self; but  it  would  seem  that  a  degree  of  knowledge  in 
chemistry  lay  at  its  base,  by  which  all  kinds  of  eleoients 
became  known.  It  was  r^icarded  as  beneath  the  dij;- 
nity  of  a  man,  however,  and  Odin  was  the  only  one  who 
made  use  of  it. — VoUmer,  Wdrterb,  d.  MgthoL  s.  v. 

Seidel,  Caspar  Timotheus,  a  Lutheran  divine 
of  Germany,  was  bom  Sept.  20, 1703,  at  Schoneberg.  in 
Brandenburg,  and  died  as  doctor  of  divinity,  and  abbot 
of  Konigslutter,  at  Helmst^t,  May  80, 175a  He  wrot^, 
Disser(<iiio,  in  qua  osfenditur  Pontifices  in  Rifn  C^mjh-' 
mationis  a  Praxi  Ecdesia  ApostoL  plane  Aberrare 
(Helmstftdt,  1732):  —  Programma  de  Qutestione  an 
Christus  Pascham  suam  Ultimam  Una  Eodemque  Die 
mm  Judceii  comederet,  necne  f  (ibid.  1748) :  —  A  bhand- 
lung  fiber  die  Sekte  der  Elcenseiten  (ibid.  1749):— .4  »- 
weisung  zur  Erlddrung  der  heiL  Schr{fi  (Halle,  1759). 
See  Furst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  808 ;  Winer,  Handimck  der 
theol  Literatur,     (B.  P.) 

Seidel,  Gotthold  Emanuel   Friedrich,  a 

Lutheran  theolf^ian  of  Crermany,  bom  at  Ezelwani;, 
March  10,  1774,  was  appointed  in  1802  deacon  of  !:k 
iflgidius's  at  Nuremberg,  in  1817  pastor  of  the  same 
church,  and  in  1829  dean  of  Nuremberg,  where  he  died, 
Feb.  6,  1838.  Seidel  published  several  collections  of 
sermons  delivereil  at  Nuremberg,  which  are  enumerated 
in  Zuchold,  BibUoth,  Theolog,  p.  1211  sq. ;  and  in  Winer, 
ffandbuch  der  theoL  Literatur,     (R  P.) 

Seidel,  Heinrich  Alexander,  a  Lutheran  the- 
ologian of  Germany,  was  born  Feb.  4, 1811,  at  Goldberg, 
in  Mecklenburg-Scbwerin.  He  studied  at  Rostock  and 
Berlin,  and  in  1839  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  at 
Berlin.  In  1851  he  was  made  pastor  of  St«  Nioolai 
in  Schwerin,  but  bodily  infirmities  obliged  him  tS  re- 
tire in  1859  fn»m  the  pastorate,  and  he  died  Jan.  30, 
1861.  Seidel  is  best  known  in  German  hymnolog^*  by 
his  spiritual  hymns,  which  he  published  in  two  collec- 
tions, entitled  Kreuz  und  /farfe  (Schwerin  and  Rns- 
tock,  1839  and  1857).  See  Zuchold,  Bibliofh.  Tkeolog. 
p.  1215 ;  Koch,  Geschichte  det  deutschen  Kirchenliedet^ 
vii,294sq.     (a  P.) 

Seller,  Gkoro  Friedrich,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bora  Oct.  24, 1783,  at  Kreussen,  near  Bayrentb.  Id 
1761  he  was  deacon  at  Neustadt^-an-der-Heide,  in  1764 
at  Cobiurg;  in  1770,  professor  of  theology  at  Erlangen; 
in  1772,  university  preacher;  in  1773,  member  of  con- 
sistory and  principal  of  an  institute  for  morals  and  lib- 
eral arts,  founded  by  himself  at  Erlangen.  He  died 
May  13,  1807.  In  theology  he  represented  aopranat- 
uralistic  views,  which  he  also  propagated  both  as  a 
teacher  and  a  writer.  His  writings,  mostly  practical, 
are  many,  and  have  often  been  republished.   Of  these  we 
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mention,  SermonM  (1769  sq. ;  4th  ed.  1798)  i^ffutory  of 
the  ReveaUd  Religion  (1772;  9th  ed.  1800)  \—Bibl,  Er- 
hoMungBbuch  (Erlangen,  178^-94,  17  yoU.)  i^Opvscula 
Academica  (ibid.  1793), etc  See  the  TluoL  Umvenal- 
JjerikoKy  a.  v. ;  Koch,  OeschickU  des  deutBchm  Kirc^nr 
UedeM,  tI,  223  sq.;  Zuchold,  ^t^  Tkeoiog.  p.  1215  sq.; 
Fuwt,  BibL  Jttd.  iii,  808.     (R  P.) 

Seltr  (  Heb.  Seir\  ^''Ji?,  hairy  [i.  e.  rough j  by  a 
play  upon  the  name  of  EtaUy  see  Gen.  xxv,  25] ;  Sept 
l^liipy  V.  r.  in  No.  1  ^i}^ipy  in  No.  3  'Aovdfi),  the  name 
o(  a  man  and  of  two  mountains. 

X.  A  phylarch  or  chief  of  the  Horim,  who  were  the 
former  inhabitants  of  the  country  afterwards  possessed 
by  the  Edomites  (Gen.  xxvi,  20,  21 ;  1  Chron.  i,  38). 
B.C  ante  1960.  The  region  doubtless  derived  its  name 
firom  him  (comp.  Josephus,  Soiipa,  Ant,  ii,  1, 1). 

2.  Mount  Seib  (■^''^b  tH,  Gen.  xiv,  6  sq.),  or  Land 

or  Sbir  ("T^?to  y}^  xxxii,8;  xxxvi,  80),  was  the 
original  name  of  the  mountain  ridge  extending  along 
the  east  side  of  the  valley  of  Arabah,  from  the  Dead 
Sea  to  the  Elanitic  Gulf.  The  name  ( =**  the  shaggy*") 
was  probably  in  the  first  instance  derived  from  Seir 
the  Horite,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  (xxxvi,  20),  and  then,  second- 
arily, by  a  paronoroana  frequent  in  soch  cases,  from  the 
rough  aspect  of  the  whole  country.  The  view  from 
Aaron's  tomb  on  Hor,  in  the  centre  of  Mount  Seir,  is 
enough  to  show  the  appropriateness  of  the  appellation. 
The  sharp  and  serrated  ridges,  the  jagged  rocks  and 
dilb,  the  straggling  bushes  and  stunted  trees,  give  the 
wh<^e  scene  a  sternness  and  ruggedness  almost  unpar- 
alleled. In  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  instead  of  "i*^9C 
the  name  SlbsS  is  used;  and  in  the  Jerusalem  Targum, 
in  place  of  "Mount  Seir"  we  find  K33n  K"ma,  Mount 
GftbUu  The  word  Gabla  signifies  "  mountain,**  ahd  is 
thus  descriptive  of  the  region  (Reland,  Pnlcest,  p.  88). 
The  name  Gebala,  or  Gebalene,  was  applied  to  this 
province  by  Josephus,  and  also  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
( Jociephaa,  A  nt,  ii,  1,2;  Onomast,  s.  v. "  Idumssa**).  The 
northern  section  of  Mount  Seir,  as  far  as  Petra,  is  still 
called  Jeb&L,  the  Arabic  form  of  Gebal.  The  Mount 
Seir  of  the  Bible  extended  much  farther  south  than 
the  modem  province,  as  is  shown  by  the  words  of  l>eut. 
it,  1-S.  In  fact,  its  boundaries  are  there  defined  with 
tolerable  exactness.  It  had  the  Arabah  on  the  west 
(ver.  1  and  8):  it  extended  as  far  south  as  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah  (ver.  8) ;  its  eastern  border  ran  along 
the  base  of  the  mountain  range  where  the  plateau  of  Ara- 
bia begins.  Its  northern  border  is  not  so  accurately  de- 
termined. The  land  of  Israel,  as  described  by  Joshua, 
extended  from  **the  Mount  Halak  that  goeth  up  to 
Seir,  even  unto  Baal  Gad**  (Josh,  xi,  17).  As  no  part 
of  Edom  was  given  to  Israel,  Mount  Halak  must  have 
been  upon  its  northern  border.  Now  there  is  a  line  of 
*" naked"*  (halak  signified  "naked**)  white  hills  or  cliffs 
which  runs  across  the  great  valley  about  eight  miles 
soath  of  the  Dead  Sea,  forming  the  division  between 
the  Arabah  proper  and  the  deep  Ghor  north  of  it.  The 
view  of  these  diffs,  from  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is 
very  striking.  They  appear  as  a  line  of  hills  shutting 
in  the  valley,  and  extending  up  to  the  mountains  of 
Seir.  The  impression  left  by  them  on  the  mind  of  the 
writer  was  that  this  is  the  very  "  Mount  Halak,  that 
goeth  op  to  Seir**  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res,  ii,  118,  etc.;  see 
Keil  on  Josh,  :rt,  17).  The  northern  border  of  the  mod- 
em district  of  Jeb&l  is  Wady  el-Ahsy,  which  falls  into 
the  Ghor  a  few  miles  farther  north  (Burekhardt,  Syriaj 
p.  401). 

In  Dent  xxxiii,  2,  Seir  appears  to  be  connected  with 
Siiuu  and  Paran;  but  a  careful  consideration  of  that 
difllcolt  passage  proves  that  the  connection  is  not  a 
gei^^phical  one.  Moses  there  only  sums  op  the  sev- 
eral glorious  manifestations  of  the  divine  majesty  to 
the  £raelites,  without  regard  either  to  time  or  place 
(oomp.  Jndg.  v,  4, 5). 


Mount  Seir  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  Horites, 
or  "  troglodytes,*'  who  were  doubtless  the  excavators 
of  those  singular  rock-dwellings  fuund  in  such  num- 
bers in  the  ravines  and  cliffs  around  Petra.  They  were 
dispossessed,  and  apparently  annihilated,  by  the  poster- 
ity of  Esau,  who  "dwelt  in  their  stead**  (Deut.  ii,  12). 
The  history  of  Seir  thus  early  merges  into  that  of 
Edom.  Though  the  country  was  afterwards  called 
Edoro^  yet  the  older  name,  Seir,  did  not  pass  away :  it 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  subsequent  history  of 
the*  Israelites  (1  Chron.  iv,  42 ;  2  Chron.  xx,  10).  Mount 
Seir  is  the  subject  of  a  terrible  prophetic  curse  pro- 
nounced by  Ezvkiel  (ch.  xxxv),  which  seems  now  to 
be  literally  fulfilled:  "Thus  saith  the  Lord  (iod.  Be- 
hold, O  Mount  Seir,  I  am  against  thee,  and  I  will  make 
thee  most  desolate.  I  will  lay  thy  cities  waste,  .  .  . 
when  the  whole  earth  rejoiceth  I  will  make  thee  des- 
olate. ...  I  will  make  thee  perpetual  desolations,  and 
thy  cities  shall  not  return,  and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord.**— Smith. 

The  southern  part  of  this  range  now  bears  the  appel- 
lation esh'Sherah,  which  seems  no  other  than  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  ancient  name.  In  modem  times  these 
mountains  were  first  visited  and  described  bv  Burck- 
hardt  {Syria,  p.  40),  but  they  have  often  since  been 
visited  by  other  travellers,  among  whom  Dr.  Kobinson 
has  perhaps  furnished  the  best  description  of  them 
(Bib.  Res,  ii,  551,  552).  At  the  base  of  the  chain  are 
low  hills  of  limestone  or  argillaceous  rock ;  then  lofty 
masses  of  porphyry,  which  constitute  the  body  of  the 
mountain ;  above  these  is  sandstone  broken  into  irreg- 
ular ridges  and  grotesque  groups  of  cliffs ;  and  again, 
farther  beck,  and  higher  than  all,  are  long  elevated 
ridges  of  limestone  without  precipices.  Beyond  .  all 
these  stretches  off  indefinitely  the  high  plateau  of  the 
great  eastern  desert.  The  height  of  the  porphyr}'  cliflfs 
is  estimated  by  Dr.  Robinson  at  about  2000  feet  above 
the  Arabah  (the  great  valley  between  the  Dead  Sea 
and  Elanitic  Gulf);  the  elevation  of  Wady  Musa  above 
th(  same  is  perhaps  2000  or  2200  feet;  while  the  lime- 
stone ridges  farther  back  probably  do  not  fall  short  of 
3000  feet.  The  whole  breath  of  the  mountainous  tract 
between  the  Arabah  and  the  eastern  desert  above  does 
not  exceed  fifteen  or  twenty  geographical  miles.  These 
mountains  are  quite  different  in  character  from  those 
which  front  them  on  the  other  (west)  side  of  the  Ara«- 
bah.  The  latter  seem  to  be  not  more  than  tw0  thirds 
as  high  as  the  former,  and  are  wholly  desert  and  ster- 
ile ;  while  those  on  the  east  appear  to  enjoy  a  sufi9ciency 
of  rain,  and  are  covered  with  tufts  of  herbs  and  occa- 
sional trees.  The  valleys  are  also  full  of  trees  and 
shrubs  and  flowers,  the  eastern  and  higher  parts  being 
extensively  cultivated,  and  yielding  good  crops.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  soil  is  not  unlike  that  around 
Hebron,  though  the  face  of  the  country  is  very  differ- 
ent. It  is,  indeed,  the  region  of  which  Isaac  said  to  his 
son  Esau,  "Behold,  thy  dwelling  shall  be  [far]  from 
the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  the  dew  of  heaven  fh>m 
above"  (Gen.  xxvii,  89). — Kitto.    See  IntiMiBA. 

3.  An  entirely  different  mouniain  from  the  foregoing 
formed  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  north  boundarv  of 
the  territorj'  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  10  only).  It  lay  west- 
ward of  Kiijath-jearim,  and  between  it  and  Beth-she^ 
mesh.  If  Kuriet  el-Enab  be  the  former,  and  Ain-shems 
the  latter  of  these  two,  then  Mount  Seir  cannot  fail  to 
be  the  ridge  which  lies  between  the  Wady  Aly  and  the 
Wady  Ghurab  (Robinson,  B^.  Res,  iii,  155).  A  village 
called  Saris  stands  on  the  southern  side  of  this  ridge, 
which  Tobler  {Dritte  Wanderung,  p.  208)  and  Schwarz 
(Palest, p,97)  with  great  probability  identify  with  Seir, 
notwithstanding  considerable  difference  in  the  names. 
The  SaHrahf  on  the  south  of  the  Wady  Surar  (Robin- 
son, 1st  ed.  ii,  364),  is  nearer  in  orthography,  but  not  so 
suitable  in  position.  It  is  possibly  the  ^topfic,  which, 
in  the  Alex.  MS.,  is  one  of  the  eleven  names  inserted 
by  the  Sept.  in  Josh,  xv,  59.  The  neighboring  names 
agree.     In  the  Vat.  MS.  it  is  'Ektpfig, 
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How  the  name  of  Seir  came  to  be  located  so  far  to 
the  north  of  the  main  seats  of  the  Seirites  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing.  Perhaps,  like  other  names  occur- 
ring in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  it  is  a  monument  of  an 
incursion  by  the  Rdomites  which  has  escaped  record. 
Hee  OPHNi,*etc  But  it  is  more  probable  that  it  derived 
its  name  from  some  peculiarity  in  the  form  or  appear- 
ance of  the  spot.  Dr.  Kobinson  (iii,  155),  apparently 
without  intending  any  allusion  to  the  name  of  Seir, 
speaks  of  the  ''rugged  points  which  composed  the  main 
ridge"  of  the  mountain  in  question.  Such  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  word  Seir,  Whether  there  is  any 
connection  between  this  mountain  and  Seirath  (q.  v.), 
or  haS'Seirahj  is  not  so  clear.  The  name  is  not  a  com- 
mon one,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  may  have  been 
attached  to  the  more  northern  continuation  of  the  hills 
of  Judah  which  ran  up  into  Benjamin— or,  as  it  was 
then  called.  Mount  Ephraim. — Smith. 

Se'irath  (Heb.  with  the  art,  h(u-Selrah\  H'^'^r'T^n, 
the  shaggy ;  Sept.  Zecipoi^a  v.  r.  ^retpto^d ;  Vulg.  Set- 
rath\  the  place  to  which  Ehud  tied  after  his  murder 
of  Eglun  (Judg.  iii,  26),  and  whither,  by  blasts  of  his 
cow -horn,  he  collected  his  countrymen  for  the  at- 
Uck  of  the  Moabites  in  Jericho  (ver.  27).  It  was  in 
**  Mount  Ephraim"  (ver.  27),  a  continuation,  perhaps, 
of  the  same  rough  woode<l  hills  (such  seems  to  be  the 
signification  of  Seir)  which  stretched  even  so  far  south 
as  to  join  the  territory  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  10).  The 
definite  article  prefixed  to  the  name  in  the  original 
shows  that  it  was  a  well-known  s|)ot  in  its  day. — Smith. 
It  is  probably  the  same  as  Mount  Seir  (q.  v.)  just  re- 
ferred to,  the  Saris  of  the  present  day. 

Seirim.    See  Sattr. 

SeSte,  in  Lapp  mythology,  are  deities  whose  office 
it  was  to  promote  the  fertility  of  fields  and  herds.  Very 
little  is  known  respecting  the  form  they  assumed  in  the 
popular  conception.  They  are  said  to  have  had  feet 
like  birds. 

Seitonji,  in  Prussian  mythology,  were  the  lowest 
class  of  priests,  of  whom  each  village  had  one  or  more. 
They  were  regarded  with  great  awe,  but  did  not,  like 
the  other  priests,  enjoy  the  respect  of  the  people. 

Seja,  in  Roman  m}thology,  is  (1)  a  surname  of  For- 
tuna,  to  whom  Servius  TuUius  dedicated  a  temple.  (2) 
A  KonStin  deity  of  sowing. 

Seja,  in  HindCt  mythology,  is  identical  with  Anan- 
day  the  noted  serpent  which  was  wound  about  the  moun- 
tain Mandar  in  order  to  turn  it  into  the  Milk  Sea. 

Se'la  (Heb.  with  the  art.  has-Se'la,  sb^n,  the 
rock,  as  rendered  in  Judg.  i,  86;  2  Chron.  xxv,  12; 
Obad.3;  and  by  the  Sept.  [j]  nsTpa\  A.V.  "Selah"  in 
2  Kings  xiv,  7),  the  name  given  in  the  above  passages, 
and  (in  the  A.  V.)  in  Isa.  xvi,  1,  to  the  metropolis  of 
the  Edoniites  in  Mount  Seir.  In  the  Jewish  history  it 
is  recorded  that  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  "slew  of 
Edom,  in  the  valley  of  salt,  ten  thousand,  and  took 
Sela  bv  war,  and  called  the  name  of  it  Joktheel  unto 
this  day"  (2  Kings  xiv,  7).  The  parallel  narrative  of  2 
Chron.  xxv,  11-13  supplies  fuller  details.  From  it  we 
learn  that,  having  beaten  the  Edomitit«h  array  with  a 
great  slaughter  in  the  "valley  of  salt" — the  valley 
south  of  the  Dead  Sea — Amaziah  took  those  who  were 
not  slain  to  the  cliff,  and  threw  them  headlong  over  it. 
This  cliff  is  asserted  by  Eusebius  {Onomast,  lUrpa)  to 
be  "  a  city  of  Edom,  also  called  by  the  Assyrians  Be- 
kern"  by  which  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  intends  Petra 
(see  ibid,  'PtKifi,  and  the  quotations  in  Stanley's  Situ 
(tnd  PaL  p.  94,  note).  The  title  thus  bestowed  is  said 
to  have  continued  "unto  this  day."  This,  Keil  re- 
marks, is  a  proof  that  the  history  was  nearly  contempo- 
rary with  the  event,  because  Amaziah's  conquest  was 
lost  again  by  Ahaz  less  than  a  century  afterwards  (2 
Chron.  xxviii,  17).  This  latter  name  seems,  however, 
to  have  passed  away  with  the  Hebrew  rule  over  Edom, 


for  no  further  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found ;  and  it  is  ttill 
called  by  its  origiual  name  by  Isaiah  (xvi,  1 ).  The« 
are  all  the  ceruin  notices  of  the  place  in  Scripture;  f«jr 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  it  is  designated  in  Judg. 
i,  86  and  Isa.  xlii,  1 1,  as  some  suppose.  On  the  ground 
of  the  sameness  of  signification,  it  is  by  common  consent 
identified  with  the  city  later  known  as  PetrOf  500  Ro- 
man miles  from  Gaza  (Pliny,  vi,  82),  the  ruins  of  which, 
now  called  those  of  Wady  Miisa,  are  found  about  two 
days'  journey  north  of  the  top  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  and 
three  or  four  south  from  Jericho.  This  place  was  in  the 
midst  of  Mount  Seir,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Hor 
(Jo8ephus,w4n<.  iv,4,7),  and  therefore  in  Edomiiish  tCT- 
ritory,  but  seems  to  Lave  afterwards  coroe  under  the 
dominion  of  Moab.  In  the  end  of  the  4th  century  RC 
it  appears  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Nabathaeans,  who 
successfully  resisted  the  attacks  of  Anligonas  (Diod. 
Sic.  [ed.  Hanov.  1604]  xix,  781),  and  under  them  be- 
came one  of  the  greatest  stations  for  the  approach  of 
Eastern  commerce  to  Rome  (id.  p.  94;  Strabo,  xvi, 
799 ;  ApuL  Fior.  i,  6).  About  aa  70  Petra  appean  as 
the  residence  of  the  Arab  princes  named  Aretaa  (Jose- 
phus,  Ant,  xiv,  1,  4;  5, 1 ,  War,  i,  6,  2;  29,  8).  It  was 
by  Trajan  reduced  to  subjecrion  to  the  Roman  empire 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixviii,  14),  and  from  the  next  emperxir  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Htuiriana,  as  appears  from  the  Iq^end 
of  a  coin  (Reland,  Pattest,  p.  931).  Joaephus  {A  nt.  iv,  4» 
7)  gives  the  name  of  Arce  ('Apcij)  as  an  earlier  synonym 
for  Petra,  where,  however,  it  is  probable  that  'ApKij^  or 
'ApKift  (fdleged  by  Eusebius,  Onomast,,  as  found  in  Jo> 
sephus)  should  be  read.  The  city  Petra  lay,  though  at 
a  high  level,  in  a  hollow  shut  in  by  mountain-cliflBs.  and 
approached  only  by  a  narrow  ravine  through  which, 
and  across  the  city's  site,  the  river  winds  (Pliny,  vi,  32; 
Strabo,  xvi,  779).     See  Petra. 

Se'la-hammah'lekoth  (Heb.  Se^la  kammack- 
lekofh',  n'lpbnan  3?50;  Sept.  viTpa  ly  fupt&^ioa; 
Vulg.  Petra  divulens),  a  rock  in  the  wilderness  of  Maon. 
the  scene  of  one  of  those  remarkable  escapes  which  are 
so  frequent  in  the  history  of  Saul's  pursuit  of  David  (I 
Sam.  xxiii,  28).  Ita  name,  if  interpreted  as  Hebrew, 
signifies  the  "  rock  of  escapes,"  or  "  of  divisions.**  The 
former  is  the  explanation  of  Gesenius  {Thesaur.  p.  485), 
the  latter  of  the  Targum  and  the  ancient  Jewish  inter-' 
preters  (Midrash :  Rashi).  The  escape  is  that  of  Da- 
vid ;  the  divisions  are  those  of  Saul's  mind,  undecided 
whether  to  remain  in  pursuit  of  his  enemy  or  to  go  after 
the  Philistines;  but  such  explanations,  though  appnv 
priate  to  either  interpretation,  and  consistent  with  the 
Oriental  habit  of  playing  on  words,  are  doubtless  mere 
accommodations.  The  analogy  of  topc^raphical  no- 
menclature makes  it  almost  certain  that  this  cliff  must 
have  derived  its  name  either  from  its  snuH^htuss  (one 
of  the  radical  meanings  of  p^H)  or  from  some  peculiar- 
ity of  shape  or  position,  such  as  is  indicated  in  the  trans- 
lations of  the  Sept,  and  Vulgate. — Smith.  The  dnrt- 
sutns  characteristic  of  the  mountain,  or  rather  d*^  (for 
such  Sela  properly  means),  probably  were  the  seams  or 
ravines  down  its  sides,  which  furnished  David  the  means 
of  escape.  According  to  Lieut.  Conder  {Tent  Wort  is 
Palestine,  ii,  91),  the  name  Malctky  b  srill  applied  to 
part  of  a  rocky  goi^  between  Ziph  and  Maoo, "  aeamed 
with  many  torrent-beds." 

Se^'lah  (2  Kings  xiv,  7>    See  Sm^ 

Se'lah  (Heb.  id,  nbo).  This  word,  which  is  only 
found  in  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Test^  occurs  sev- 
enty-one times  in  the  Psalms,  and  three  rimes  in  Hab- 
akkuk.  In  sixteen  psalms  it  is  found  once,  in  fifteen 
twice,  in  seven  three  times,  and  in  one  four  times — al- 
ways at  the  end  of  a  verse,  except  in  Psa.  Iv,  19  [20] ; 
Ivii,  8  [4],  and  Hab.  iii,  8,  9,  where  it  is  in  the  middle 
of  a  verse,  though  at  the  end  of  a  clause.  All  the  psalms 
in  which  it  occurs,  except  eleven  (iii,  vii,  xxiv,  xxxii. 
xlviii,  I,  Ixxxii,  Ixxxiii,  Ixxxvii,  Ixxxix,  cxliii),  have 
also  the  musical  direction  "to  the  Chief  Musician" 
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(compw  also  Hab.  iii,  19);  and  in  these  exceptions  we 
find  the  words  ^ttp,  mizmor  (A.V.  "Psalm"),  Shig- 

gaion,  or  Maschil,  which  sufficiently  indicate  that  they 
were  intended  for  music.  Besides  these,  in  the  titles 
of  the  psalms  in  which  Selah  occurs,  we  meet  with  the 
musical  terms  Alamoth  (xlvi),  Altaschith  (Ivii,  lix, 
Ixxv),  Gittith  (Ixxxi,  Ixxxiv),  Mahalath  Leaunoth 
(Ixxxviii),  Michtam  (Ivii,  lix,  Ix),  Neginah  (Ixi),  Ne- 
giiioth  (iv,  liv,  Iv,  bcvii,  Ixxvi;  comp.  Hab.  iii,  19), 
aiid  Sliushan-etluth  (Ix) ;  and  on  this  association  alone 
might  be  formed  a  strong  presumption  that,  like  these, 
SeUh  itself  is  a  term  which  had  a  meaning  in  the  mu- 
sical nomenclature  of  the  Hebrews.  What  that  mean- 
ing may  have  been  is  now  a  matter  of  pure  conjecture. 
Of  the  many  theories  which  have  been  framed,  it  is 
easier  to  say  what  is  not  likely  to  be  the  true  one  than 
to  pronounce  certainly  upon  what  is. 

1.  The  Versions. — In  the  far  greater  nnmber  of  in- 
stances the  Targum  renders  the  word  by  ^■•^byb,  "for- 
ever;** four  times  (Psa.  xxxii,  4,  7;  xxxix,  11  [12];  4 
[6])  Xrbjb;  once  (xUv,  8  [9])  -ppbr  "•ttbrb;  and 
(xlviii,V[9])  "piab?  ■»rb?  nr,  with 'the  same  mean- 
ing, **for  ever  and  ever.**  In  Psa.  xlix,  13  [14]  it  has 
^ryi  K^byb, " for  the  world  to  come;**  in  Psa.  xxxix, 

5  [6]  »^is  "^nb,  "for  the  life  everlasting;**  and  in 
Paa.  cxl,  5  [6]  K^'^IR,  "  continnaUy.**  This  interpre- 
tation, which  is  the  one  adopted  by  the  majority  of 
Kabbinical  writers,  is  purely  traditional,  and  based  upon 
no  etymohig}'  whatever.  It  is  followed  by  Aquila,  who 
renders  "Selah**  6ei\  by  the  editio  qvinta  and  ediiio 
«ezta,  which  usually  give  respectively  iiavavrtt^  and 
i'C  riXoc;  by  Symroachus  {ti\  rlv  aiStva)  and  Theo- 
dotion  (c/c  vAo^*),  in  Habakkuk ;  by  the  reading  of  the 
Alex.  MS.  (ei'c  r^oq')  in  Hab.  iii,  18 ;  by  the  Peshito- 
Syriac  in  Psa.  iii,  8  [9] ,  iv,  2  [8] ,  xxiv,  10,  and  Hab. 
iii,  13;  and  by  Jerome,  who  has  semper.  In  Psa.  Iv,  19 
[20]  nbo  on;?,  hkkm  silah,  is  rendered  in  the  Peshito 
"from  before  the  world.**  That  this  rendering  is  man- 
ifestly inappropriate  in  some  passages,  as,  for  instance, 
Psa.  xxi,  2  [3];  xxxii,  4;  Ixxxi,  7  [8],  and  Hab.  iii, 
%  and  superfluous  in  others,  as  Psa.  xliv,  8  [9] ;  Ixxxiv, 
4  [5] ;  Ixxxix,  4  [5],  was  pointed  out  long  since  by 
Aben-Rzra.  In  the  Psalms  the  uniform  rendering  of 
the  Sept.  is  iia^aXfta.  Symmachus  and  Theodorion 
give  the  same,  except  in  Psa.  ix,  16  [17],  where  Theo- 
dotion  has  act,  and  Psa.  Iii,  5  [7],  where  Symmachus 
baa  d'c  ad.  In  Hab.  iii,  13  the  Alex.  MS.  gives  c/c  ri- 
Xof.  In  Psa.  xxxviii  (in  the  Sept.),  7;  Ixxx,  7  [8], 
^tayffoXfta  is  added  in  the  Sept.,  and  in  Hab.  iii,  7  in 
the  Alex.  MS^  In  Psa.  Ivii  it  is  put  at  the  end  of  ver. 
2;  and  in  Psa.  iii,  8  [9] ;  xxiv,  10,  Ixxxviii,  10  [11],  it 
is  omitted  altogether.  In  all  passages  except  those  al- 
ready referred  to,  in  which  it  follows  the  Targum,  the 
P»hito>SyTiac  has  dt/w,  an  abbreviation  for  didnj/aXfia. 
This  abbreviation  is  added  in  Psa.  xlviii,  13  [14];  1, 15 
[16];  Ixviii,  13  [14],  Ivii,  2,  Ixxx,  7  [8],  at  the  end 
of  the  verse;  and  in  Psa.  Hi,  8  in  the  middle  of  the  verse 
after  ^i^Bip ;  in  Psa.  xlix  it  is  put  after  IKSS  in  ver.  14 
[15],  and  in  Psa.  Ixviii,  after  ndr"J  in  ver.  8  [9],  and 
after  C^Ttb^b  in  ver.  82  [88].  'The  Vulgate  omits  it 
entirely,  while  in  Hab.  iii,  8  the  editio  sexta  and  others 
give  {ura^Xr^  ^un^nXfUzroc* 

2.  The  Chtrch  Fathers.—Theae  generally  adopt  the 
rendering  dtwl^Xfin  of  the  Sept.  and  other  translators, 
although  it  is  in  every  way  as  traditional  as  that  of  the 
Targum  "forever,** and  has  no  foundation  in  any  known 
etymok>gy.  With  regard  to  the  meaning  of  diaif/oX/m 
itself,  there  are  many  opinions.  Both  Origen  (jComm, 
ad  Psa,,  Opp,  ed.  Delarue,  ii,  516)  and  Athanasius  (Sy- 
sopi.  Scr^  Saer,  xiii)  are  silent  upon  this  point.  £u- 
aeiniis  of  Ccsarea  (Prof,  in  Psa,)  says  it  marked  those 
psaiages  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  ceased  for  a  time  to 
work  upon  the  choir.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (Tract,  2  in 
Psa,  capw  x)  interprets  it  as  a  sudden  lull  in  the  midst  of 
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the  psalmody,  in  order  to  receive  anew  the  divine  inspi- 
ration. Chrysostom  {Opp,  ed.  Montfaucon,  v,  540)  takes 
it  to  indicate  the  portion  of  the  psalm  which  was  given 
to  another  choir.  Augustine  {On  Psa,  iv)  regards  it  as 
an  interval  of  silence  in  the  psalmody.  Jerome  {Ep, 
ad  MarceUam)  enumerates  the  various  opinions  which 
have  been  held  upon  the  subject ;  that  diapsnlma  de- 
notes a  change  of  metre,  a  cessation  of  the  Spirit*s  in- 
fluence, or  the  beginning  of  another  sense.  Others,  he 
MyB»  regard  it  as  indicating  a  difference  of  rhythm,  and 
the  silence  of  some  kind  of  music  in  the  choir;  but  for 
himself  he  falls  back  upon  the  version  of  Aquila,  and 
renders  Selah  by  sentper,  with  a  reference  to  the  custom 
of  the  Jews  to  put  at  the  end  of  their  writings  Amen, 
Selah,  or  Shalom.  In  his  Commentary  on  Psa,  Hi  he  is 
doubtful  whether  to  regard  it  as  simply  a  musical  sign, 
or  as  indicating  the  perpetuity  of  the  truth  contained  in 
the  passage  after  which  it  is  placed ;  so  that,  he  says, 
"  wheresoever  Selah  (that  is,  diajtsalma  or  semper)  is  put, 
there  we  may  know  that  what  follows,  as  well  as  what 
precedes,  belongs  not  only  to  the  present  time,  but  to 
eternity.**  Theodoret  {Praf,  in  Psa.)  explains  diapsal- 
ma  by  fiiXovQ  fjurapoXii  or  IvaXXa-pf  (as  Suidas),  "a 
change  of  the  melody.**  On  the  whole,  the  rendering 
Sid^rtjXpa  rather  uicreases  the  difficulty,  for  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  Selah,  and  its  own  sig- 
niflcation  is  obscure. 

8.  Rabbinical  Writers, — The  majority  of  these  follow 
the  Targum  and  the  dictum  of  R.  Eliezer  (Talm.  BabyL 
Erubiny,\,  54)  in  rendering  Selah  "forever;**  but  Aben- 
Ezra  {On  Psa,  iii,  3)  showed  that  in  some  passages  this 
rendering  was  inappropriate,  and  expressed  his  own 
opinion  that  Selah  was  a  word  of  emphasis,  used  to 
give  weight  and  importance  to  what  was  said,  and  to 
indicate  its  truth — "  but  the  right  explanation  is  that 
the  meaning  of  Selah  is  like  'so  it  is,'  or  'thus,*  and  '  the 
matter  is  true  and  right.*  '*  Kimchi  {Lex.  s.  v.)  doubted 
whether  it  had  any  special  meaning  at  all  in  connection 
with  the  sense  of  the  passage  in  which  it  was  found, 
and  explained  it  as  a  musical  term.    He  derives  it  from 

bbo,  to  raise,  elevate,  with  H  paragogic,  and  interprets 
it  as  signifying  a  raising  or  elevating  the  voice,  as  much 
as  to  say  in  this  place  there  was  an  elevation  of  the 
voice  in  song. 

4.  Modem  Writers, — Among  these  there  is  the  same 
diversity  of  opinion.  Gesenius  {Thesaur,  s.  v.)  derives 
Selah  from  l^bo,  saldh.  to  suspend,  of  which  he  thinks 
it  is  the  imperative  Kal,  with  n  paragogic,  nbo,  in 
pause  nbo.  But  this  form  is  supported  by  no  parallel 
instance.  In  accordance  with  his  derivation,  which  is 
harsh,  he  interprets  Selah  to  mean  either  "  suspend  the 
voice,'*  that  is,  "be  silent,**  a  hint  to  the  singers,  or 
"raise,  elevate  the  stringed  instruments.*'  In  either 
case  he  regards  it  as  denoting  a  pause  in  the  song,  which 
was  filled  up  by  an  interlude  played  by  the  choir  of  Le- 
vites.  Ewald  {Die  Dichter  des  A,B,i,  179)  arrives  at 
substantially  the  same  result  by  a  different  process.  He 
derives  Selah  from  bbo,  saldl,  to  rise,  whence  the  sub- 
stantive b^,  which  with  M  paragogic  becomes  in  pause 
nbo  (comp.  n'ln,  from  *>h,  root  "J^H,  Gen.  xiv, 
10).  So  far  as  the  form  of  the  word  is  concerned,  this 
derivation  is  more  tenable  than  the  former.  Ewald  re- 
gards the  phrase  "  Higgaion,  Selah,"  in  Psa.  ix,  16  [17], 
as  the  full  form,  signifying  "  music,  strike  up!** — an  in- 
dication that  the  voices  of  the  choir  were  to  cease  while 
the  instruments  alone  came  in.  Hengstenberg  follows 
Gesenius,  De  Wette,  and  others,  in  the  rendering  Pause  ! 
but  refers  it  to  the  contents  of  the  psalm,  and  under- 
stands it  of  the  silence  of  the  music  in  order  to  give 
room  for  quiet  reflecdon.  If  this  were  the  case,  Selah 
at  the  end  of  a  psalm  would  be  superfluous.  The  same 
meaning  of  pause  or  end  is  arrived  at  bv  FUrst  {Haiuhc, 
s.  v.),  who  derives  Selah  from  a  root  f^bo,  saldh,  to  cut 
off  (a  meaning  which  is  perfectly  arbitrary),  whence  the 
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substantive  ^D,  aH,  which  with  h  paragogic  becomes  in 
pause  nbp,  a  form  which  b  without  paraUeL  While 
etymologists  have  recourse  to  such  shifts  as  these,  it 
can  scarcely  be  expected  that  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word  will  be  evolved  by  their  investigations.  Indeed, 
the  question  is  as  far  from  solution  as  ever.  Beyond 
the  fact  that  Selah  is  a  musical  term,  we  know  abso- 
lutely nothing  about  it,  and  are  entirely  in  the  dark  as 
to  its  meaning.  Sommer  (BibL  AbhcuidL  i,  1-84)  has 
devoted  an  elaborate  discourse  to  its  explanation  (trans- 
lated in  the  BibUotheca  Sacra,  1848,  p.  66  sq.).  After 
observing  that  SeUh  everywhere  appears  to  mark  crit- 
ical moments  in  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  Israel- 
ites, and  that  the  music  was  employed  to  give  expres- 
sion to  the  energy  of  the  poet's  sentiments  on  these 
occasions,  he  (p.  40)  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
word  b  used  '*  in  those  passages  where,  in  the  Temple 
Song,  the  choir  of  priests  who  stood  opposite  to  the 
stage  occupied  by  the  Levites  were  to  raise  their  trump- 
eta  (bbo),  and  with  the  strong  tones  of  this  instrument 
mark  the  words  just  spoken,  and  bear  them  upwards  to 
the  hearing  of  Jehovah.  Probably  the  Levitical  min- 
strels supported  this  priestly  intercessory  music  by  vig- 
orously striking  their  harps  and  psalteries ;  whence  the 
(Ireek  expression  didyj/aXfta.  To  this  points,  moreover, 
the  fuller  direction, '  Higgaion,  Selah*  (Psa.  ix,  16) ;  the 
Arst  word  of  which  denotes  the  whirr  of  the  stringed 
instruments  (Psa.  xcii,  4),  the  other  the  raising  of  the 
trumpets,  both  of  which  were  here  to  sound  together. 
The  less  important  Higgaion  fell  away,  when  the  ex- 
pression was  abbreviated,  and  Selah  alone  remained.** 
Dr.  Davidson  (Tntrod.  to  the  Old  Test,  ii,  248)  with  good 
reason  rejects  this  explanation  as  labored  and  artificial, 
though  it  is  adopted  by  Keil  in  Hiivernick*s  Eialeitung 
(UU  120-129).  He  shows  that  in  some  passages  (as  Psa. 
xxxii,  4,  5;  lii,  3;  Iv,  7, 8)  the  playing  of  the  priests  on 
the  trumpets  would  be  unsuitable,  and  proposes  the  fol- 
lowing as  his  own  solution  of  the  difficulty :  "•  The  word 
ilenotes  devotion  or  ascejitj  u  e.  hud,  dear.  The  music 
which  commonly  aooompanied  the  singing  was  soft  and 
feeble.  In  cases  where  It  was  to  burst  in  more  strongly 
during  the  silence  of  the  song,  Sdah  was  the  sign.  At 
the  end  of  a  verse  or  strophe,  where  it  commonly  stands, 
the  music  may  have  readily  been  strongest  and  loudest.** 
It  may  be  remarked  of  this,  as  of  all  the  other  explana- 
tions which  have  been  given,  that  it  is  mere  conjecture, 
based  on  an  etymology  which,  in  any  other  language 
than  Hebrew,  would  at  once  be  rejected  as  unsound.  A 
few  other  opinions  may  be  noticed  as  belonging  to  the 
history  of  the  subject.  Michaelis,  in  despair  at  being 
unable  to  assign  any  moaning  to  the  word,  regarded  it 
as  an  abbreviation,  formed  by  taking  the  first  or  other 
letters  of  three  other  wonis  (^SuppL  ad  Ijcx,  Hebr,)^ 
though  he  declines  to  conjecture  what  these  may  have 
been,  and  rejects  at  onoe  the  guess  of  Meibomius,  who 
extracts  the  meaning  da  capo  from  the  three  words 
which  he  suggests.  For  other  conjectures  of  this  kind, 
see  Eichhom,  Bibliothek,  v,  545.  Mattheson  was  of 
opinion  that  the  passages  where  Selah  occurred  were 
repeated  either  by  the  instruments  or  by  another  choir : 
hence  he  took  it  as  equal  to  ritorneUn,  Herder  regard- 
ed it  as  marking  a  change  of  key,  while  Paulus  Burgen- 
sis  and  Schindler  assigned  to  it  no  meaning,  but  looked 
upon  it  as  an  enclitic  word  used  to  fill  up  the  verse. 
Buxtorf  (^Lex.  ffebr.)  derived  it  fVom  H^D,  saldh,  to 
spread,  lay  low ;  hence  used  as  a  sign  to  lower  the  voice, 
like  piano.  In  Eichhonrs  BUAiothek  (v,  550)  it  is  sug- 
gested that  Selah  may  perhaps  signify  a  scale  in  music, 
or  indicate  a  rising  or  falling  in  the  tone.  Ktister  (Stud. 
u.  Krit.  1831)  saw  in  it  only  a  mark  to  indicate  the 
strophical  divisions  of  the  Psalms,  but  its  position  in 
the  middle  of  verses  is  against  this  theory.  Augusti 
(Pract.  EinL  in  d.  Psa.  p.  126)  thought  it  was  an  excla- 
mation, like  HaUelnjah  !  and  the  same  view  was  taken 
by  the  late  Prof.  Lee  (Udh  Gr,  §  243,  2),  who  classes  it 


among  the  interjections,  and  renders  it  Prmsef  ''For 
my  own  part,**  he  says,  "  I  believe  it  to  be  deaoendcd 
from  the  Arabic  root  salah,  *he  blessed,*  etc,  and  used 
not  unlike  the  word  A  tnen,  or  the  doxohgy,  annng  oor- 
selves.** — Smith.  Delitzsch  thinks  that  the  ii»tnuDcn- 
tal  accompaniment,  while  the  psalm  was  sung,  was  uA, 
and  that  the  Selah  indicated  loud  playing  when  the  sing- 
ing ceased  (Psalmen,  i,  19).  Hupfeld,  the  other  most  dis- 
tinguished scholar  among  recent  commentators  oo  the 
Psalms,  agrees  with  Delitzsch  in  general  that  the  Sdak 
was  the  signal  for  the  singing  to  cease  and  the  instni- 
raental  music  to  be  performed  alone ;  and  be  takes  *^  u 
interlude**  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  obscure  word  3ia- 
^^faK^la,  by  which  Selah  has  been  rendered  in  the  Sept. 
We  conclude,  therefore,  as  the  general  drift  of  modfiB 
interpretation,  that  Selah  denotes  a  pause  in  the  vocal 
performance  at  certain  emphatic  points,  while  the  single 
accompanying  instrument  carried  on  the  music.  If  anj 
further  uiformation  be  sought  on  this  subject,  it  may  be 
found  in  the  treatises  contained  in  Ugolino  (voL  xxll), 
in  Noldius  (Concord,  Pati.  Ann.ei  Vind.  No.  1877),  in 
SaalschUtz  (f/ebr.  Poet.  p.  346),  and  in  the  osay  of 
Sommer  quoted  above.  See  also  StoUe,  Selah  Plah- 
logice  Enudeatum  (Wittenb.  1685) ;   Peucer,  De  n?0 

Ebraorum  (Naumb.  1739);  VanviUe  Review,  1864.  See 
Psalms,  Book.  of. 

Selav.    See  Qctail. 

Seidell,  John,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  antiqnarian, 
was  bom  at  Salvington,  a  hamlet  in  the  pariah  of  West 
Farring,  near  Worthing,  in  Sussex,  England,  Dec  16, 
1584.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at 
the  Free  School  of  Chichester,  and  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen entered  at  Hert  Hall,  Oxford,  where,  although  pos- 
sessing great  abilities,  he  did  not  particularly  distingitibh 
himself.  He  entered  himself  at  CliffonVs  Inn  in  1602 
for  the  study  of  law,  and  in  1604  removed  to  the  IniMf 
Temple  for  the  completion  of  his  legal  stndiea.  He  ac- 
quired very  early  a  taste  for  antiquarian  rraearch,  in 
which  department  he  afterwards  became  so  eminenL 
He  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  bis  age. 
He  lived  in  stirring  times,  and  was,  almost  inevitaUr, 
mixed  up  with  the  Btormy  politics  of  the  period ;  bat  be 
belonged  to  no  extreme  party,  although  a  friend  of  lib- 
erty and  of  the  popular  cause.  He  died  Nov.  30, 16M. 
His  works  are  very  numerous  and  learned.  The  follow- 
ing are  those  which  require  special  notice  here:  Ik 
IHis  Syris  Syntagmata  iJvo  (1617),  which  conlaios  t 
history  of  the  idol  deities  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  a 
summary  of  Syrian  idolatry* : — De  Succtssitme  in  Bcma 
Defundi  ad  J.,eges  Kbicem-vm  (1631).  An  improved 
edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1636,  including  an  ad- 
ditional treatise  entitled  I)e  Snccessione  in  Pfmtijicaivm 
Ebrmorum,  Both  these  treatises  were  republi^ed  hy 
the  author,  with  additions,  in  1638: — De  Jure  yutwruH 
et  Gentium  jurta  DiscipHvam  Ebueorvm  Libri  S^pft* 
(1640).  In  this  work  the  author  treats  of  the  seven 
so-called  precepta  of  Noah,  and  gives  a  digest  of  all  the 
laws  of  the  Jews,  distinguishing  those  which  belong  to 
universal  law  from  those  which  are  merelv  national  and 
local: — Uxor  Khraiea ;  sen  de  Nupfiis  et  DirortOs  ex 
Jure  Cirili,  id  est  IHrino  et  Talmwdiro,  Veten/m  £br^ 
orum  Tres  Libri  (1646).  Everything  relating  to  mai^ 
riage  and  divorce  among  the  Jews  will  be  found  treated 
of  here : — De  SynedrUs  et  Prafeditris  Jvridicis  Vetenm 
EbrcBorum  (1650).  In  this  work,  on  which  Selden  spent 
twelve  years,  he  sets  forth  everything  recorded  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  or  juridical  courts  of  the  Jews,  with  ent- 
eral notices  of  similar  institutions  in  other  countxies.— 
Kitto,  8.  v. 

Selections  of  Psalmb.  The  Psalter,  as  it  stands 
in  the  Prayer-book  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  divided 
into  sixty  portions,  agreeing  with  the  average  number 
of  mornings  and  evenings  In  the  month.  There  are 
also  ten  selections  of  Psalms,  any  one  of  which  may  be 
used  instead  of  the  regular  psalms  of  the  day.  These 
are  prefixed  to  the  Psalter,  and  consist  of  one  or  oaorfr 
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i;ititnnt.iDd  companion  of  tied;  2,andii 
iiiKJodge;  3,  penitence  and  trust  in  Cod;  4,  aiiitrwt 
between  wicked  and  gnod ;  &,  blenedncH  of  [he  right- 
Bm:  S,  tbe  Lord  a  refuKe;  7,  »,  the  bappinew  and 
juT  oT  IboK  who  nait  upon  the  Lord,  etc ;  9,  God  iii- 
JDite  and  worthy  of  all  praiie;  lU,  invitation  to  unite 
in  pniting  God. 

Be'led  (Heb.  iJ.  -i^^,  txvllarion ;  Sept.  SoXda  r.  r. 
'\Xaa\aS).  a  deacenrlant  of  Jerahmeel,  ton  of  Hezron, 
tving  (he  «ldeT  of  the  two  sons  of  Nadab,  and  without 
rtildmi(l  Chron.  ii,  BO),    RC.poM  1615. 

Selomi'a  O'ulg.  Selmna.  the  r.r.  text  beinfc  lo«t), 
the  third  named  of  the  lire  rapid  tcribes  whom  ICHlniJt 
vu  charged  to  Mlecl  fur  taking  duwn  bis  viwiua  I'i 
tiOt.  liv,  ii). 

Saleml'as  (KXt/iioc)  the  Greek  r<>rni  (I  Enlr.  ix, 
3j)«rthe  nameofSuKLElllAU  (q.v.)|One  ufthe  "auns" 
oT  Bam  (Ezra  x,34). 

Belenuma,  in  Greek  mythulnfty,  wat  a  thepherd- 
bny  vf  Achaia.  He  wai  found  uleep  aiTHing  his  henl* 
Ir  the  nymph  Argyra,  and  bi*  youth  and  beauty  ted 
Wto  bestnw  on  birn  her  favor;  but  the  beauty  ufman 
i>  not  connant  like  that  of  a  nymph,  who  rettuna  her 
loulh  and  beauty  always,  and  Ai^ra  accordingly  for- 
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■nua  herself  cndeai 
iiini  the  hard  bean  of  the  goddess,  but  in  vain,  and  Se- 

t'i"e.  In  her  compaiwion  Venus  now  changed  him  into 
■  9lrcani,an  which  she  conferred  the  quality  of  inducing 
f<«EMfiilnea*  in  the  minds  of  all  Itivers  who'shoiilil  bathe 

liiiiL— Vflllmer,  W6rUrb.'<L  MsikoL  e.  v. 

B«Uitd  (JLiXipnj,  the  mom\  a  gnddeas  wonhipped 
tiT  the  ancient  Greeks,  being  the  pemnilication  of  the 
mmo.  She  is  called  a  danghter  onivperinn  andTheia. 
iul.aceordinglv,aniteror)leli<MBndE<-s.  She  i>  also 
oOsd  Phabi,  as  the  sitter  of  PhteLiuB,  the  god  of  the 
HO.  In  later  times  Selene  was  identified  with  Arte- 
"u,  and  the  warship  of  tbe  two  became  amalgamated. 
AnKog  the  Bonuaa  aha  was  called  Lwta,  and  bad  a 


temple  on  tbe  ATCntiae  at  Rome.  Selene  is  described 
as  a  very  beautiful  goddess,  with  long  wings  and  a  gold- 
en diadem,  and  jEichyhit  called  ber"th«  eye  of  night." 
See  Siaiili,  Did,  of  Oreik  and  Bonum  Mgtiologg, ».  v. 

Selencl'a  [some  wrongly  Stku'cia']  (TtXtinw), 
a  city  of  Syria,  Htualed  west  of  AnCioch,  on  the  sea- 
coast,  near  the  niaulh  of  the  Oronles',  aoinettnics  called 
Srltucia  Pitria,  from  tbe  neighboring  Mount  Pienis; 
and  also  lirltueia  ad  Marr,  in  order  to  distinguish  it 
from  several  other  dlies  of  the  same  name,  all  of  them 
denominated  from  Seleucus  Nicanor.  Its  ancient  name 
was  Ri'in-i  o/  HTuIrr  C^'fnrof  worapii',  Strabo,  nvi.  i, 
8).  It  ii  fully  described  by  Polybius  (9,  89).  It  waa 
practically  the  seaport  of  Antiocb  (q.v.),  as  Oslia  was 
of  Home,  Neapolis  of  Philippi,  Cenchrea  of  Corinth,  and 
the  Pimus  of  Athens.  The  river  Oronles,  after  flawing 
past  Aniicich,  entered  the  sea  not  far  from  Seleucia. 


nilca.  chieHv  of  bn 
ailed  OiryphtBsrun 


il,  in  company  with  BarnabiH. 
sailed  from  Heleucia  at  the  beginning  of  hit  tirst  mis- 

that  he  laniled  there  on  his  return  frnm  it  (xiv,  26). 
The  name  of  the  place  showa  at  once  that  its  histiny 
was  connected  wiih  that  line  ofSeleiicids  who  reigned 
at  Anti^>ch  fnim  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  tbe 
cli«c  of  the  Kotnan  republic,  and  whose  dynasty  had  so 
intimate  a  eonneciion  with  Jewisb  annals  (I  Mace  xi,  S; 
Josephiia,  AnI.  iviii,  9,  «).     See  SviUA.     This  strong 
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fortress  and  convenient  seaport,  wa^,  in  fact,  constructed 
by  the  first  Seleucus  (died  B.C.  280),  and  here  he  was 
buried.  It  was  taken  by  Ptolemy  Ruergetes  on  his 
expedition  to  Syria,  but  was  recovered  by  Antiochas 
Kpiphanes.  It  retained  its  importance  in  Koman  times, 
and  in  PauFs  day  it  had  the  privilep^s  of  a  free  city 
(Pliny,  H,  N.  v,  18).  The  remains  are  numerous,  the 
roost  considerable  being  an  immense  excavation  ex- 
tending from  the  higher  part  of  the  city  to  the  sea ; 
but  to  us  the  most  interesting  are  the  two  piers  of  the 
old  harbor,  which  still  bear  the  names  of  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas. The  mascmry  continues  so  good  that  the  idea 
of  clearing  out  and  repairing  the  harbor  was  entertained, 
but  not  executed,  by  one  Ali  Pasha,  of  Aleppo.  Ac- 
counts of  Seleucia  were  first  given  by  Pococke  (O&terra- 
tiont  in  the  East,  xxii,  182),  and  afterwards  in  the  nar- 
rative uf  the  Euphrates  Expedition  by  general  Chesney, 
and  in  his  papers  in  the  Jownal  of  the  Royal  Geograph- 
ical Society  (viii,  228  sq.),  and  also  in  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Yates  in  the  Museum  of  Classical  A  ntiquilies.  The 
harbor  has  still  more  lately  been  surveyed  by  captain 
Allen  (Dead  Sea,  etc).  See  also  Conybeare  and  How- 
son,  St.  Paul,  i,  137 ;  Lewin,  St,  Paul,  i,  116  sq. ;  Smith, 
Vict,  of  Class,  Geog,  s.  v. 

SELEUCIA  (in  Chaldaa),  Council  or,  was  held  in 
410,  in  order  to  re-establish  ecclesiastical  disicipline  in  Per- 
sia and  Mesopotamia.  Twenty-seven  canons  were  made. 

I.  Orders  prayers  to  be  made  for  princes. 

9.  Couiaius  a  prufessiou  of  ftUth  agreeing  with  that  of 
Nicien. 

8.  Orders  that  the  consecration  of  a  bishop  be  performed 
by  three  hi!«h<»p9  at  lea^t. 

5.  Excludes  from  every  minfstrntion  priests  and  deacons 
who  do  not  observe  strict  continence. 

6.  Ordains  the  same  thing  with  respect  to  clerks  goflty 
of  usury. 

7.  Bx'commnuicatea  all  who  have  dealings  with  en- 
chanters, etc. 

10.  Directs  thnt  priests  and  other  clerks  shall  eat  in  a 
place  dintlnct  from  the  poor. 

II.  Orders  thnt  tlieir  sleeping-rooms  also  shall  be  sepa- 
rate. 

15  and  16.  Ordain  that  there  shall  be  bnt  one  srchden- 
con  In  each  diocese,  who  shall  act  as  the  nrm  and  tongue 
uf  the  bishop  to  publish  and  ezecnte  his  will. 

80.  Permits  the  archdeacon  to  celebrate  the  holy  eucha- 
riMt  in  the  abi^enco  of  the  bishop,  and  given  him  power  to 
punish  dencoiiB  under  certain  cfrcamstances. 

25.  Forbids  bishops  to  ordain  priests  aud  deacons  any- 
where save  before  ine  altar. 

See  Mansi,  Supp,  voL  i,  ooL  285.— Landon,  Manual  of 
Councils,  8.  V. 

SELEUCIA  (in  Syria),  Council  of.  This  council 
was  held  in  the  Church  of  St.  Tecla,  Sept.  27,  859,  by 


order  ofthe  cmpenir 
Coiiatantina.  One 
hundred  and  sixtr 

• 

bishops  were  pres- 
ent, of  wbotn  about 
one  hundred  andfirt 
were  Semi-Anam, 
forty  Anona<ransjn4 
thirteen  Catholics: 
among  these  wsi 
St,  HiUry  of  Poi- 
tiers,  who  for  fow 
years  had  been  ban- 

m 

ished  into  Phrrgia. 
Among  the   Semi- 
Ariana  were  Gttvgt 
of  Laodicea,  Silrs- 
nus  ofTarstta,  Mact- 
doniua  of  Cooaid- 
tinople,  Basil  of  Ab- 
cyra,  and  Euatachi- 
o's  of  Sebaste.    The 
Anomceans   fonncti 
the  party  of  Acao- 
us  of  CsBsarea.   Tbe 
thirteen    Catholic 
bishops,  who  probs- 
bly  came  from  Eg>*pt,  alone  maintained  the  oonsub- 
stantialit y  of  the  Word.     Loonas,  the  imperial  qocstnr, 
had  orders  to  attend  the  deliberations  <^  the  aaaeraUr. 
The  bishops  forming  the  party  of  Acadua,  aoxious  to 
avoid  any  inquiry  into  the  several  accnsations  and 
complaints  which  they  were  aware  would  be  brought 
against  them,  insisted  that,  first  of  all,  the  qnestioos  re- 
lating to  the  faith  should  be  examined,  and  after  aoise 
discussion  they  gained  their  point.     In  the  very  firx 
sitting,  however,  they  openly  renounced  the  Coirocil 
and  the  Creed  of  Nicsea,  and  maintained  that  the  Son 
was  of  a  substance  different  from  that  of  the  Father. 
A  discussion  ensued  between  them  and  the  Seaai-Ariaiui, 
which  ended  in  the  Acadans  leaving  the  assembly,  dis- 
gusted with  its  decision,  viz.  that  the  formulary  dnwD 
up  at  Antioch  in  841  should  be  adhered  ta 

In  the  second  sitting  the  formulary  of  Antioch  was 
confirmed  by  the  Seroi-Arians,  who  were  alone  in  the 
council ;  while  the  Acacians  drew  up  a  new  fortDularr, 
condemning  both  the  similarity  of  substance  and  ih« 
contrary.  In  the  third  sitting  the  dispute  was  contin- 
ued. Leonas  having  been  deputed  by  the  Acacians  U 
attend  for  them,  and  to  deliver  their  forroularv  of  faitlu 
In  the  fourth  sitting  the  Acadans  declared  that  they 
believed  the  likeness  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  to  constat 
in  a  likeness  of  will  only,  and  not  of  essence.  ll>e  oth- 
ers maintained  a  likeness  of  essence  also,  and  no  ded- 
sion  was  arrived  at. 

In  the  fifth  sitting  the  Acadans  were  summoned  to 
attend  to  examine  the  case  of  St.  Cyril,  who  appealed 
fVoro  the  judgment  of  Acacius,  by  whom  he  bad  been 
deposed.  They  refused  to  attend;  and,  after  having 
frequently  summoned  them,  the  council  deposed  Aca- 
cius, Eudoxius  of  Antioch,  Cveorge  of  Alexandria,  and 
several  others.  They  reduced  to  the  commiiniofl  of 
their  respective  churches,  Asterius,  Eusebius,  and  fire 
others,  until  such  time  as  they  should  disprove  the  ac- 
cusations brought  against  them.  Another  bishop  was 
elected  to  the  see  of  Antioch.  The  sentence  of  tbe 
council  was  not,  however,  carried  into  effect,  as  tbe  de- 
posed bishops  were  able  to  secure  the  favor  of  tbe  em- 
peror.— Landon,  Manual  of  Councils,  a.  v. 

Selenoians,  the  followere  of  Seleucus,  a  phikeo- 
pher  of  Galatia,  who,  about  the  year  880,  adopted  some 
of  the  notions  of  the  Valentinians.  He  tau^t  that 
Jesus  Christ  assumed  a  body  only  in  appearance;  that 
the  world  was  not  made  by  God,  but  was  eternal ;  that 
the  soul  was  only  an  animated  fire  created  by  angeb; 
that  Christ  does  not  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  tbe  Father 
in  a  human  body,  but  that  he  lodged  his  body  in  the 
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prelence  th«[  this  was  nnt  ihe  tup- 
ttsm  iiuiiiDted  by  Chriiit,  becauM  John,  cmnparing  hi* 
iHpCiBm  with  tb«t  of  Christ,  uys,  "  1  baptiie  you  wiih 
wauv;  bui  he  that  cometh  after  me  shall  bapliie  you 
with  Che  Holy  UhoU  and  with  fire."  They  ileeniHl  a 
baptisni  of  tin  more  suitable  to  the  apiritiuil  nature  of 
loaa  tban  a  baptism  of  water,  limx  they  Uu(;bt  that 
the  aoul  waa  ■  portion  nf  living  fire.— -{'airar,  £ccJei. 
JHd.  B.  T.    See  HstuiiAHS. 

S«leiicidlo  Xtr»  a  that  chronolt^y  which  dates 
from  the  victotv  of  Seleucus  over  Antigonus  and  the  re- 
cover}'of  Babyiunia  (October,  &C  812).  This-'ieraof 
'     SeleDcitto"  WH  at  one  lime  id  general  uae  tbiough-  | 


SELF-DEFENCE 

i  I  The  general  policv  of  Seleucus  towards  (he  Jews,  like 
■  I  that  of  hit  father  {iii,  2,  B,  coi  Sf'Xtvrov),  was  concilia. 
I  tory,  ai  the  poeeeniun  uf  Palestine  was  of  the  highest 
'mportance  in  the  ptuapect  of  an  E^^'ptian  war;  and  he 
indenook  a  Urge  share  of  tl  .  .     —        . 


«(ver.8.ti).     On, 


n,  by  tl 


X  Central  and  Western  Asia.  The  Arabians, 
called  it  the  "  sra  of  the  twa-bomed"  {Dhuliurmtim}, 
meaning  Alexander,  did  not  relinquish  it  till  long  after 
the  religion  of  Hohammed  had  ariwn,  and  the  lera  of 
the  "!!«{(>'•''  (the  (light  of  Mohammed  froni  Mecca  to 
Medina)  bad  been  introiluced.  The  Jews  did  not  adopt 
this  Kni  till  after  they  pawed  from  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Elgrpto-Greeks  to  that  uf  the  Syro-Gteek",  when 
they  were  obliged  to  employ  it  in  their  civil  con- 
tract's and  therefore  it  was  dc«i)mated  by  them  as  the 
mas  T'1'0,  or  "atraof  contracts,"  and  0^31^  T)13,or 
Tireek  era."  Thenceforth  they  retained  iu  use  up- 
wards of  twelve  centuries,  and  employed  no  other  epoch 
lill  the  Snal  close  of  the  schools  uu  the  Euphrates  (A.I>. 
IIMU),  since  when  they  date  iheinera  from  the  creation. 
This  Seleuciilic  sera  is  the  same  which  in  the  Bnolis 
of  the  Maccabees  is  designated  as  "  the  year  oftheking- 
dOfU  of  the  Greeks"  (^aaiXcias  'BiX^xiuv,  1  Mace  i, 
10),  and  both  books  compute  by  it.  The  student  of 
hUtoiy  can  very  easily  make  ixae  of  the  Seleucidic  era 
by  bearing  in  mind  that  the  finl  year  of  this  lera  corre- 
Bponds  to  the  Brat  year  of  the  117th  Olympiad,  or  to  the 
year442aAurieo>ndtbr,ortotheyearB.C.S12.  With 
thia  guide  in  his  hand  he  will  be  enabled  In  End  sny 
Tear  con-eeponding  tij  Ibat  of  the  Seleucidic  sra;  thus 
ihe  year 

'  1  B.C.la  =  81tSe1.=Tiaabn.c^lM,40tTnip. 
1  A.n."=SlB   '■    =IM        "      =198,1      *' 


ins  of  Simon  (q.  v.),  a  Jewish  officer,  he  was 
induced  to  make  an  attempt  to  cany  away  the  treas- 
ures depoailed  in  the  Temple  by  means  of  the  same 
HelioduruB  who  murdered  bim.  The  attempt  nigiially 
failed,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  afterwards  show- 
ed any  resentment  against  the  .lews  (it,  b,  6.) ;  though 

the  Bomans  may  have  compelled  him  lo  raise  extraor- 
dinary revenues,  for  which  cause  lie  I)  deiicribed  in 
Daniel  as  a  "  raiser  of  taxes"  (xi,  20 :  corap.  Livy,  xli, 
19).  — Smith.  See  Smith,  Mel.  of  Claa.  Biog.  s.  v.; 
Maniini't  monograph  (in  Italian)  on  thia  prince  (Mair 
land,  1684). 
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Selencoa.    See  SitLeticiAHa. 

SalSEiievtallliii,  asect  ofduacnteia  from  the  Ruaao- 
Sreek  Churcfa  resembling  the  Strigulniks  (q.T.). 

Self-baptlserB.     See  Sb-Bai^isi^ 

Self-deoeptton,  deception  proceeding  from,  and 
practiced  upiin,  one's  self,  especially  in  forming  judg- 
nenls  or  receiving  impressions  of  our  own  state,  char- 
ictci,  and  canducL  For  example:  1,  In  Judging  of 
0  enhance  the  good 


0  give  01 


IW    ' 


=  M*.4 


See  XmJl.     (B.  p.) 

Seleu'otU  (SiXivtat,  a  common  Greek  name),  Ihe 
name  of  acTeral  uf  the  kings  of  the  lireek  dominion  of 
Syria  (q.  v.),  hence  called  that  of  the  Seleucidn.    See 

alttaougb  several  are  referred  to  ip  Dan.  li. 

SKUiiici'a  IV,  sumatned  PAUopalor  (or  Sitltr,  in  Jo- 
»ephua,-<irf.xii,  4, 10),  Btyled-'kingof  Asia"(2  Mace, 
iii,  3),  that  is,  of  the  provinces  included  in  the  Syrian 
munarchv,  according  lo  the  title  claimed  by  the  Seleo- 
cidie,  even  when  they  had  lost  their  looting  in  Asia 
Minor  (comp.1  Haccviii,6;  xi,  IS,  xii,S9i  xiii,82), 
was  Ihe  son  and  successor  of  Antioehos  the  Great  (see 
Appian,  Syria,  iii,  45).  He  took  part  in  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Magnesia  (B.C.  190),  and  three  years  after- 
He  seems  to  hire  devoted  himself  lo  strengthening  the 
SvTian  power,  which  had  been  broken  down  at  Magne- 
na,  seeking  lo  keep  on  good  terms  with  Rome  and 
Egypt  till  be  could  And  a  ftvocable  opportunity  for 
war.  He  was.  however,  murdered,  after  a  reign  of 
iwdve  yearn  (B.C  175),  by  Heliodorua  (q.  v.),  one  of 
bia  own  courtiers,  "neither  in  [sudden]  anger  nor  in 
battle"  (Dan.  x  1,90;  see  Jemme,  ad  loc.),  but  by  ambi- 
tions  treachery,  without  having  effected  anything  of 
importance.  His  son  Demetrius  1  Soler  [see  Dkhe- 
triub],  whom  he  had  sent,  while  still  a  boy,  as  hostage 
Id  Rome,  after  a  series  of  romantic  adventures  gained 
the  ctQwnin  RC  IG2  (IMaccvii,  1;  2  Macf.  xiv,  1). 


ignore  Ihe  evil  qualities 

duct  we  are  very  prone  lo  persuade  ourselves  either  that 
our  acts  were  not  wrong,  or  that  Ihe  peculiar  circum- 
stances under  which  we  were  placed  were  so  extenuating 
as  to  remove  actual  guilt.     8.  There  is  a  tendency  lo 

ils  actual  extirpation.  4.  An  improper  eslimale  of  the 
realily  uf  niir  repentance,  faith,  works,  etc,  or  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  same.  The  range  of  objects  as  to  which 
men  deceive  themselves  is  very  wide,  inclaJiiig  (iod, 
Christ.  Ihe  Holy  Spirit,  Scriptures,  experience. 
The  results  are  great  and  dangerous,  it  renders 
slaves  of  procrastination,  leads  them  to  overrate 
selves,  flatten  tbero  with  an  easv  victor]',  and  con- 
their  evU  habil*  The  meaiik  of  avoidini:  self- 
deceplinn  are  strict  self-inquiry,  prayer,  walcbfulpess, 
and  diligent  study  of  God's  Word. 

Solf-d«dioatloi],  the  unreserved  dedication  of 

iiselvee  lo  God  with  the  purpose  of  serving  bim  in 

jliness  and  righteousness. 

Solf-dafence,  the  act  of  defending  one's  self  and 
property  from  injury.  The  right  uf  self- defence  has 
been  questioned  by  many,  and  has  alau  been  stently  ad- 
vocated. The  secular  taw  requires  no  man  to  submit 
passively  to  the  infliction  of  evil  upon  his  person,  but  al- 
ways allows  him  to  defend  himself.  Of  coune,  tlie  vio- 
lence used  must  only  be  so  much  as  is  necessary  for  de- 
fence. Is  the  principle  of  self-defence  contrary  to  the 
Gospel,  or  should  a  man  choose  rather  te  lose  his  own 
life  than  to  save  it  at  the  expense  of  another's?    ' 


■nay  bi 


o  belies 


stake  one  is  justifled  in  taking  t 
the  would-be  murderer;  for  the  reason  that  in  attea 
ing  a  felony  he  has  forfeited  his  life,  and  in  preserv 
your  own  you  spare  the  innocent.     It  is  generally  ( 


of 
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sidered  lawful  even  to  kill  in  the  defence  of  chastitv, 
provided  there  be  no  other  way  of  preserving  it. 

Self-denial,  the  forbearing  to  follow  one's  inclina- 
tions or  desires.  In  the  scriptural  sense  it  is  the  re- 
nouncing of  all  those  pleasures,  pro6t8, views,  connections, 
or  practices  that  are  prejudicial  to  the  true  interests  of 
the  souL  The  understanding  must  be  so  far  denied  as 
not  to  lean  upon  it  independent  of  divine  instruction 
(Prov.  iii,  5, 6).  The  will  must  be  denied  so  far  as  it 
opposes  the  will  of  God  (Eph.  v,  17).  The  affections 
roust  be  denied  when  they  become  inordinate  (CoU  iii, 
5).  The  gratification  of  the  members  of  the  body 
must  be  denied  when  out  of  their  due  course  (Rom.  vi, 
12,  18).  The  honors  of  the  world  and  praise  of  men 
must  be  foregone  when  they  become  a  snare  (Heb.  xi, 
24-26) ;  also  worldly  emoluments,  when  to  be  obtained 
in  an  unlawful  way  or  when  standing  in  opposition  to 
religion  and  usefulness  (Matt  iv,  20-22).  Friends  and 
relatives  must  be  renounced,  so  far  as  they  oppose  the 
truth  and  would  influence  us  to  oppose  it  too  (Gen.  xii, 
1).  Our  own  righteousness  must  be  relinquished,  so  as 
not  to  depend  upon  it  (Phil,  iii,  8. 9).  Life  itself  must  be 
laid  down  if  called  for  in  the  cause  of  Christ  (Matt,  xvi, 
24,  25).  In  fine,  everything  that  is  sinful  must  be  de- 
nied, however  pleasant  and  apparently  advantageous, 
since,  without  holiness,  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord  (Heb. 
xii,  14).     See  Buck,  TheoL  Did.  s.  v. 

Self-  ezaminatlon,  the  act  of  examining  one's 
own  conduct  and  motives.  It  is  a  duty  commanded  by 
God  (2  Or.  xiii,  5),  and,  to  result  favorably,  should  be 
deliberate,  frequent,  impartial,  diligent,  wise,  and  with 
a  desire  of  amendment.  In  self-examination  reference 
should  always  be  made  to  the  Word  of  God  as  the  rule 
of  dutv. 

• 

Self-government,  the  wise  and  conscientious  reg- 
ulation of  all  our  appetites,  affections,  and  habits  on 
Christian  principles. 

Selfishness,  an  inordinate  self-love,  prompting 
one,  for  the  sake  of  personal  gratification  or  advantage, 
to  disregard  the  rights  or  feelings  of  other  men.  It  is 
a  negative  quality — that  is,  it  consbta  in  not  consider- 
ing what  IS  due  to  one's  neighbors  through  a  deficiency 
of  justice  or  benevolence.  Selfishness  is  contrary  to 
the  Scriptures,  which  command  us  to  have  respect  for 
the  rights  and  feelings  of  others,  and  forbids  us  to  en- 
croach thereupon. 

Self-kno'wledge,  the  knowledge  of  one's  own 
nature,  abilities,  duties,  principles,  prejudices,  tastes, 
virtues,  and  vices.  This  knowledge  is  commanded  in 
the  Scriptures  (Psa.  iv,  4 ;  2  Cor.  xiii,  5).  It  is  of  great 
utility,  as  it  leads  to  humility,  contrition,  prayer,  self- 
denial,  charity.  When  by  self-knowledge  we  become 
acquainted  with  our  powers,  resolution,  and  motives, 
then  we  secure  self-posse^ion.  To  secure  self-knowl- 
edge there  must  be  watchfulness,  frequent  and  close  at- 
tention to  the  operations  of  our  own  mind,  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  dependence  on  divine  grace.  See  Buck, 
Tkeoi  Diet.  a.  v. 

Self-love  (in  Greek,  0cXat;rra),  an  element  of  char- 
acter which  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  self- 
iihrtess  as  being  radically  different,  and  not  so  in  de- 
gree only.  The  former  is  demanded  by  the  moral  con- 
sciousness in  man,  while  the  latter  is  condemned ,  and 
the  same  distinction  prevails  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
one  is  the  basis  for  motives  to  self-  examination,  for 
pmdenoe  and  carefulness  of  life,  for  self-  renewal  and 
improvement;  the  other  the  ground  in  which  all  ^  works 
of  the  flesh"  (Gal.  v,  19;  oomp.  1  Tim.  vi,  10)  are  rooted. 

General  or  philosophical  ethics  requires  self-love  in 
the  sense  that  each  person  should  honor  the  idea  of 
humanity  or  the  human  personality  which  underlies 
his  own  nature,  and  that  he  should  develop  it  in  every 
direction.  The  principle  of  humanly  which  asserts 
the  dignity  of  human  nature  is  the  prevailing  idea. 
Theological  ethics  treats  self-love  as  a  disposition  which 


has  for  its  object  the  Christian  peraonality,  whick 
springs  from  love  to  God  and  Christ,  which  saocti^ 
the  Lord  in  the  heart  (1  Pet.  iii,  15),  protects  against 
all  contamination  of  the  flesh  and  spirit  (2  Cor.  viL  1), 
and  seeks  to  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  the  mind  (Eph. 
iv,  28)  in  order  that  we  may  be  glorified  with  Christ  (2 
Cor.  iii,  18).  The  regenerated  personality,  theieibre. 
constitutes  both  subject  and  object  in  Christian  sdf- 
love,  while,  in  the  natural  sentiment,  nnr^enerate  man 
is  the  substituted  entity,  and  Christian  aelf-love  alooc 
is  really  virtuous,  a  personal  disposition  through  whick 
the  Christian  presents  himself  to  God  a  holy,  livii^ 
sacrifice  (Rom.  xii,  1). 

The  intimate  relation  snbsisting  between  self-love 
and  love  to  our  neighbors  is  such  that  they  are  insep- 
arable and  mutually  condition  each  other.  Not  oolr 
does  love  for  others  limit  our  love  of  self,  bat  the  e^ 
tist  degrades  himself  in  proportion  as  he  indulge  in 
his  egotism ;  and  no  person  is  capable  of  being  useful 
to  others  in  his  character  and  his  life  who  does  not  in 
the  best  sense  love  and  care  for  himself.  Every  duty 
to  self  may  accordingly  be  viewed  as  duty  to  our  neigb- 
bors,  and  vice  versoj  if  care  be  taken  to  guard  agaimi 
the  eudsmonism  which  is  so  likely  to  intrude. 

In  its  manifestations  Christian  self-love  assumes  a 
twofold  character  in  which  the  negative  and  positive 
elements  predominate  at  different  times.  The  former 
element  corresponds  to  gelf-respect,  whose  inflaence  leads 
the  Christian  to  avoid  ever>'thing  that  may  wonnd,  or 
in  any  way  impair,  the  dignity  conferred  on  him,  and 
which  impels  him  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  spiritual 
watchfulness.  Upon  this  ground  the  positive  element 
in  self-love  carries  forward  the  work  of  renewal,  includ- 
ing the  whole  of  Christian  development  and  perfectioiL 
And  inasmuch  as  the  entire  man  is  concerned  in  th»e 
objects  of  self-love,  it  follows  that  the  body  naast  share 
in  the  development  and  other  benefits  secured  to  the 
spirit,  though  simply  as  the  spirit's  minister  and  instru- 
ment (1  Thess.  V,  23).  At  this  point  Christian  self- 
love  passes  over  into  spiritual  discipline,  and  coincides 
to  some  extent  with  Christian  asceticism.  See  Herzog, 
Reai'Encyklop.8,y.'j  Fleming,  Vocab.  of  Philag^  ^  v. 

Self-murder.    See  Suicidr. 

Self-seeking.    See  CovBTousNEsa. 

Selig,  GoTTFRiKD,  a  convert  from  Judaism,  whose 
original  name  was  PhiUpp  Beynemanti,  was  bom  at 
Weissenfels  in  1722.  Up  to  his  tenth  j'ear  he  enjoj-ed 
the  lectures  of  a  private  tutor;  afler  this  time  he  was  sent 
first  to  Dessau  and  then  to  FUrth,  to  attend  the  Talmodi- 
cal  lectures  there.  When  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age, 
his  father  wished  him  to  become  a  merchant,  but  to  tbci 
proposition  he  would  not  yield.  His  father  finaUy  con- 
sented to  give  him  a  better  education,  and  a  candidare 
of  theology  was  intrusted  with  his  instruction  in  the 
German  and  Latin  languages.  At  times  the  pupil,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  objections  against  Chri»- 
tianity,  propounded  questions  to  his  teacher  which  the 
latter  could  not  answer,  because  he  was  not  acquainted 
enough  with  the  Hebrew  language.  The  teacher  then 
in\nted  a  certain  Herrlich,  who  was  vrell  acquainted 
with  the  Hebrew  and  Rabbinic  literature,  to  meet 
Philipp  several  times  in  order  to  dispute  with  hiia 
about  ChrisHanity.  The  result  was  that  the  sting  left 
in  the  Jewish  heart  became  the  impetus  for  further 
searching  the  Scriptures.  About  Christmas  of  1737, 
Philipp  went  to  pastor  Schumann  and  handed  to  him  s 
paper  in  which  certain  passages  of  tiie  New  Test,  were 
written  down,  and  of  which  he  desired  an  exjdanatioo. 
This  visit  decided  his  future  course,  and  Sept.  17, 17SS, 
he  was  baptized  at  Weissenfels,  assuming  the  name 
Gottfried  Selig.  In  1767  he  came  to  Leipaic,  where 
Prof.  Dathe  examined  him  in  Hebrcncisy  and  Prof.  Bo^- 
seek  in  Talmudicis  et  JiabbiniciSf  and  thus  be  was  ena- 
bled to  commence  his  lectures  in  Rabbinic  literature. 
He  died  after  1792.  He  wrote,  CoUectio  ahbretiatm- 
rarum   Hebraicantm  ultra  4000  Assurgems   {hofoe, 
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1781) i—Kune  trndgrimdUche  Anweisung  zu  einer  kick' 
term  Erlennmg  der  judisch  -  deuttcken  Sprache  (ibid. 
1767):— Z^CT-  Jude  (ibid.  1767-71,  9  vols.),  in  which  he 
describes  the  usages,  customs,  and  doctrines  of  the  Jews 
according  to  Babbinic  sources : — Compendia  Vocum  He- 
hraieo-Rabbwicarum  (ibid.  1780).  See  FUrst,  BtbL  Jud. 
iii,d09;  Steinschneider,  BibUog,  ffandbuch,  p.  181 ;  De- 
litzsch,  Saai  auf  //ojittaig,  viii,  159  sq.     {B,  P.) 

SeUngstad,  Council  op  {Concilium  SalegunKtadi- 
am).  This  council  was  held  in  August,  1022,  by  the 
emperor  Henry ;  Aribo,  archbishop  of  Mayence,  presid- 
ing.   Twenty  canons  were  published. 

8l  Forbids  the  celebration  of  marriages  fh>ni  Advent  to 
the  octave  of  the  Epiphany,  fn>m  Sepiuiige^ima  to  the 
octave  of  Easter,  during  the  fourteen  dajs  preceding  the 
FeaH  (if  Jobn  the  Baptist,  and  on  faat-davs  and  vigils. 

4.  Forbide  a  priest  naving  drunk  anything  after  cock- 
crow In  sammer  t«)  say  matw  on  tbe  following  day ;  allows 
of  caaes  of  necessity  in  winter. 

1  States  that  complaints  had  been  made  of  the  condnct 
of  some  very  fiiolisn  priests  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
liirowing  the  corporal  into  a  tire  for  the  sake  of  exiin- 
gnishing  it,  and  strictly  prohibits  it 

%  Forbids  talking  in  cnnrch,  or  In  tbe  church  porch. 

Id  Forbids  lay  persons,  and  parttcularly  matrons,  to 
bear  daily  the  g«>8))el  "In  principlo  ^at  verhnm;**  and 
particniar  masses,  such  as  the  mass  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
or  of  St.  Michael.  The  canon  seems  to  Imply  that  thia 
bad  been  done  for  tbe  sake  of  divinatlim. 

16.  Fiirbids  any  person  to  go  to  Rome  without  first  ob- 
taining the  permission  of  his  bishop  ur  his  deputy. 

IS.  N<^ees  the  folly  of  those  who.  being  gtiilty  of  some 
crimes,  despise  tbe  penance  imposed  by  their  own  priests, 
aud  trost  to  obtaining  a  plenary  absofntlon  fh>m  the  Ro- 
man poutiff.  It  declares  that  snch  Indnlgence  shall  not 
be  muted  to  them,  but  that  In  fhtnre  they  shall  first 
folflltbe  penance  imposed,  and  then  go  to  Rome,  if  they 
choose,  having  first  obtained  leave  from  their  own  bishop. 

After  the  canons  follows  an  appendix  concerning  the 
manner  of  celebrating  a  couuciL— ^Landon,  Manual  of 
CottJidlt,  s.  V. 

Selinontias,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  surname 
ufApoUOf  derived  from  his  temple  and  oracle  at  Sell  n  us. 

Sellnos,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  son  of  Nep- 
tone,  river  -  god  and  ruler  of  iEgialus,  and  father  of 
Helice,  who  was  married  to  Ion. 

Selleck,  Bradley,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Danbury,  Conn.,  Aug.  2S, 
1784.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  professed  conversion, 
and  united  with  the  Church.  He  received  license  as 
local  preacher  before  be  was  twenty-one.  In  1822  he 
joined  the  New  York  Conference,  and  continued  to  la- 
bor till  1851.  He  made  New  York  his  residence  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  was  much  esteemed  by 
ministers  and  laymen  of  his  own  and  other  churches. 
He  died  in  New  York  city,  Nov.  4, 1860.  See  Minutes 
o/Amual  Conferences,  1861,  p.  114. 

Belli,  the  priests  among  the  ancient  Greeks  who 
delivered  the  oracles  of  Zeus  at  Dmlona.  They  are 
mentioned  by  Homer  as  having  observed  a  very  rigid 
discipline. 

Sellman,  Horace  S.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Brown  County,  O.,  Jan. 
14, 1821,  and  pmfessed  conversion  in  1844.  For  some 
time  he  served  the  Church  as  a  layman,  but  in  1846  he 
Altered  the  Ohio  Conference.  He  preached  about  thir- 
teen years,  when  he  was  seized  with  hemorrhage  of  the 
longhand  died  Feb.  1, 1859.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Cmferences,  1859,  p.  234. 

Selneooer,  Nicholas,  Dr^  an  early  Lutheran  poet 
and  theologian,  was  bora  Dec  6, 1530,  at  Hersbmck,  near 
Nuremberg,  and  educated  at  VVittenbei^.  He  was 
iBsde  court  preacher  at  Dresden  in  1557,  but  obliged  to 
resign  in  1561  because  he  was  not  in  sympathy  with 
tbe  Melancthonian  party,  then  in  power.  At  Jena, 
vbere  be  obtained  a  professorship,  the  mildness  of  his 
views  gave  offence  to  the  Flacianista,  who  governed  the 
university,  and  they  had  him  deposed.  His  next  po- 
sition was  at  Leipsic  (1568).  In  1570  he  was  charged 
with  tbe  condttct  of  the  Beformation  in  Brunswick,  and 


aided  in  the  foimding  of  the  University  of  Helmstlklt. 
His  preference  for  an  unmodified  Lutheranism  led  him 
at  the  same  time  to  attempt  the  work  of  restraining  the 
growth  of  Crypto-Calvinism  in  Saxony,  in  which  he 
succeeded  temporarily  by  gaining  the  ear  of  the  elector 
Augustus.  He  also  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  set- 
tling of  the  Formula  of  Concord  (q.  v.),  translating  it 
(after  the  attempt  of  Osiander)  into  Latin  and  furnish- 
ing it  with  a  preface.  He  thus  excited  further  oppo- 
sition firom  the  Crypto-Calvinists,  which  rraulted  in  his 
being  again  deposed  on  tbe  succession  of  Christian  I 
and  the  advent  to  power  of  Dr.  Crell  (q.  v.).  A  brief 
period  of  literary  activity  now  followed,  first  at  Leipsic 
and  afterwards  at  Magdeburg ;  but  he  was  soon  noiade 
superintendent  at  Hildesheiro,  and  intrasted  with  the 
ordering  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  other  places  aa  weU. 
In  the  performance  of  such  duties  his  health  gave  way, 
and  when  the  fall  of  Dr.  Crell  called  him  to  Leipsic,  the 
joumey  proved  too  fatiguing  and  brought  about  his 
death.  May  24, 1592. 

Selneccer's  writings  were  numerou8,but  most  of  them 
have  been  forgotten.  The  more  noteworthy  are  an  ex- 
position of  the  book  of  Psalms,  in  various  editions  and 
revisions  (last  ed.  Leipsic,  1503),  and  a  large  number  of 
hymns.  His  poetical  writings  evince  talent  of  no  mean 
order,  but  are  marred  by  the  constant  introduction  of 
references  to  personal  troubles,  etc,  an  undue  attention 
to  details,  and  an  incessant  emphasizing  of  pure  doc- 
trincj  though  the  latter  feature  is  preserved  from  be- 
coming offensive  by  the  fact  that  it  is  in  the  main  the 
expression  of  the  writer's  heart.  See  Wetzel,  Lieder- 
histories  vol.  iii ;  Gotze,  Septem  Disserti,  de  N,  Seln. 
(1723) ;  Koch,  GeschichU  des  deutschen  Kirckenliedes, 
voL  i ;  MUtzel^  Geistl,  Lieder  der  evang,  Kirclte  aus  dem 
16.  Jahrhundert  (Berlin,  1855, 8  vols.) ;  Herzog,  Real^En- 
cyJdop^  8.  V. ;  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  DodrineSy  ii,  149-151. 

Seloore,  a  medisdval  term  for  a  canopy ;  the  inner 
roof  of  a  room  which  is  sealed  or  closed  with  planking. 

Selvedge  (P^Ti^  kaUak%  an  end,  aa  often  rendered), 
the  edge  of  a  piece  of  cloth  (Elxod.  xxvi,  4).  See  Tab- 
ernacle 

Sel3riiBi  Henry,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed  minister,  was 
bom  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  in  1686.  He  was  regiUar- 
ly  educated  in  one  of  the  universities  of  that  country 
for  the  ministry,  and  licensed  by  the  Classis  of  Amster- 
dam as  a  proponent,  or  candidate,  in  1659.  In  1660  he 
accepted  a  call  made  by  the  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany, through  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  to  become 
the  minister  of  the  Dutch  Church  of  Breukkelin  (now 
Brooklyn)  for  four  years.  He  was  ordained  in  1660  in 
Holland,  and  came  to  this  country  with  Rev.  Harmanua 
Blom,  who  was  on  his  way  to  the  Church  of  Kingston, 
N.  Y.  During  his  ministry  at  Brooklyn,  Mr,  Selyns,  by 
special  request  of  Gov.  Stuyvesant,  came  over  to  New 
York  and  preached  regularly  on  Sabbath  evenings  to 
the  negroes  and  other  poor  people,  on  his  farm,  or  Bouw 
ertf,  and  on  the  present  location  of  St  Mark's  Episcopal 
Church,  comer  of  Ninth  IStreet  and  Second  Avenue. 
His  ministry  at  these  places  was  very  popular  and  use- 
ful. He  retumed  to  Holland  at  the  close  of  his  fourth 
year,  in  1664,  and  took  charge  of  a  congregation  of  poor 
folks  who  earned  their  bread  by  gathering  turf.  He 
was  happy  in  serving  them,  and  declined  a  pressing  in- 
vitation in  1670  to  come  to  New  York  as  colleague  of 
the  aged  pastor  of  the  Collegiate  Church,  Johannes 
Megapolensis.  The  call  was  renewed  and  accepted  by 
him  in  1682.  The  period  was  critical  for  the  Dutch 
Church,  in  consequence  of  the  English  ascendency  in 
the  province  and  the  establishment  of  the  State  Church. 
**  The  Dutch  were  only  tolerated,  according  to  capitu- 
lation, as  dissenters.  The  govemors  attempted  to  ex- 
ercise arbitrary  powers,  but  the  people  resisted.  Dom- 
inie Selyns  was  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  was  rejoiced  at  the  arrival  of  Gov.  Dongan 
in  1683,  who  allowed  full  liberty  of  conscience."  An 
assembly  of  the  people  was  soon  called,  which,  among 
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Other  matters,  establubed  the  legal  position  of  the  de- 
nominations, allowing  the  churches  to  choose  their  own 
ministers.     When  Leisler  usurped  the  governor's  chair, 
Mr.  Selyns  was  one  of  his  most  formidable  opponents, 
and  preached  a  jubilant  sermon  over  his  falL     This 
conduct  divided  his  congregation,  and  his  salary  was 
partly  withheld  for  years;  but  he  held  his  ground  te- 
naciously and  triumphantly,  until  by  the  charter  of 
May  11, 1696,  he  felt  that  the  liberties  of  his  Church 
were  entirely  secured.     Not  till  then  did  he  seek  relief 
and  a  colleague  in  his  large  congregation.     The  Rev. 
(lualterus  (Walter)  Du  Bois  was  called  in  1699,  and  for 
fifty-five  years  "ministered  before  the  Lord"  in  that 
one  church.     Mr.  Selyns  died  July,  1701.     He  was 
the  most  eminent  of  the  ministers  who  had  yet  come 
from  Holland  —  prudent,  sagacious,  bold,  earnest,  of 
positive  convictions,  fearless  of  danger,  a  defender  of 
the  faith,  and  a  peace-maker.     He  was  a  successful 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  had  probably  more  to  do  in 
determining  the  position  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
in  America  than  almost  any  other  man.     In  spirit  to- 
wards other  churches  he  was  liberal,  kindly,  and  catholic 
He  held  friendly  relations  with  the  chief  men  of  the 
state,  and  maintained  correspondence  with  eminent  lit- 
erary men  of  the  colonies,  such  as  the  Mathers  and  oth- 
er notables.     He  was  also  a  poet,  versifying  with  equal 
ease  in  Latin  and  Dutch.  Cotton  Mather  (in  his  Magna- 
lia  Ch-isti  A  mericana,  iii,  41 )  says  of  him  that "  he  had 
so  nimble  a  faculty  of  patting  his  devout  thoughts  into 
verse  that  he  signalized  himself  by  the  greatest  fre- 
quency which  perhaps  ever  man  used  of  sending  poems 
to  all  persons,  in  all  places,  on  all  occasions;  and  upon 
this,  as  well  as  upon  greater  accounts,  was  a  David  unto 
the  fiocks  of  our  Lord  in  the  wilderness."     Murphy, 
Anthology  of  New  NetherlandyeowtAixiB  much  of  his  life 
and  poetry.  See  also  De  Witt,  Mist,  Discourse;  Sprague, 
Annalt  of  the  A  met.  Pulpit,  voL  ix ;  Corwin,  Manual 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  p.  213-217.     (W.  J.  R  T.) 

8em  (S^/A)f  the  Gnecized  form  (Luke  iii,  36)  of  the 
name  of  Shbm  (q.  v.),  the  son  of  the  patriarch  Noah. 

Semaohi'ah  (Heb.  in  the  prolonged  form  Sema- 
hfa'hu,  siM'^p^D,  sustained  of  Jehovah ;  Sept,  ^afiaxiag 
v.  r.  2)a/3a^ia),  the  sixth  and  last-named  son  of  Shema- 
iah,  the  son  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  7).  KC.  cir. 
1013. 

Semag,  or  Semak.    See  Moses  de  Coucy. 

Semamith.    See  Spideb. 

Semantra  (mjfiavTpa,  signals),  wooden  boards,  or 
iron  plates  full  of  boles,  which  the  modem  Greeks  use 
instead  of  bells  to  summon  the  people  to  church.  These 
instruments  they  hold  in  their  hands,  and  knock  them 
with  a  hammer  or  mallet.  The  same  term  is  sometimes 
applied  to  a  bell,  or  a  metal  drum  used  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Semargia,  in  Slavic  mythology,  was  a  goddess  per- 
sonifying trtnter— the  cold' season  of  the  year — and 
highly  revered  among  the  grand  Pantheon  at  Kief  by 
the  Russians. 

Semazil,  a  name  mentioned  by  Tertullian  as  some- 
times applied  to  Christian  martyrs  by  their  persecutors, 
from  the  fact  that  those  who  were  burned  alive  were  usu- 
ally tied  to  a  board  or  stake  of  about  six  feet  in  length, 
which  the  Romans  called  <«maxw.— Bingham,  Christ. 
Antiq,  bk.  i,  ch.  ii,  §  10. 

Sembat,  a  Paulician  who,  about  the  year  840, 
formed  a  sect  in  the  province  of  Ararat  by  a  fusion  of 
Parseeism  and  Paulicianism.  He  established  himself 
at  Thondrac,  Xrom  which  place  his  sect  was  called 
Thondraciana  (q.  v.). 

Sembifini,  a  Christian  sect  who  were  so  called 
from  their  leader,  Sembianus,  who  condemned  the  use 
of  all  wine.  He  persuaded  his  followers  that  wine  was 
a  production  of  Satan,  denied  the  resurrection  of  the 


body,  and  rejected  most  of  the  books  of  the  OldTcsL— 
Buck,  Theoi  Diet,  s.  v. 

Sem'ei*  (Se/icf)*  the  Grecized  form  apparently  of  two 
Heb.  names :  1.  Shimki  (q.  v.),  spoken  of  as  (a)  one  of  the 
"sons  of  Asom"  (1  £8<lr.  ix,  33),  i.  e.  of  Hashum  (Ezra 
X,  33);  (6)  the  son  of  Cisai  and  father  of  Jainia,  among 
the  ancestors  of  Mordecai  (Gsth.  xi,  2.  rc/ietav).  2:  The 
son  of  Joseph  and  father  of  Mattathias  in  our  Lord^s 
genealogy  (I^ke  iii,  26,  v.  r.  £c/i€€f  v),  probably  Shrva- 
lAH  (q.  v.),  the  son  of  Shechaniah  and  father  of  Neariah 
(1  Chron.  iu,  22). 

SemSld,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  mother  oC 
Bacchus  and  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Harmooia.  See 
Bacchus. 

8emel1iix8  (Zc^AAtoc,  v.  r.  Za/iiXXtocr  S(^- 
X(Oc)>  a  corrupt  Greek  form  (1  Esdr.  ii,  16, 17, 25,30)  of 
the  name  of  Suimshai  (q.  v.),  the  Samaritan  acribe 
(Ezra  iv,  8,  9,  17,  28). 

Sementlree  Ferise,  or  SemeivtTma  Dies,  was  kept 
in  seed-time  by  the  Romans  for  the  purpose  of  prayinfr 
for  a  good  crop.  It  lasted  only  one  day,  and  was  fixed 
by  the  pontifex  maximus. 

Semi-Arians,  a  sect  which  arose  in  the  4th  cen- 
tur}%  holding  a  modified  form  of  Arianism.  It  was 
founded  by  Eusebius  of  Cassarea  and  the  sophist  Aste^ 
rius.  They  were  opposed  alike  to  the  strict  definition 
of  orthodox  Nicene  theologians  like  St  Athanasius.  and 
to  the  equally  strict  definition  which  characterized  the 
logical  intellectualism  of  the  old  Arians.  Its  symbol 
was  the  ffomoiousion,  which  they  substituted  for  the  or- 
thodox Homoousion;  that  is,  the  Son  was  regsrded  not 
as  of  the  same  substance  with  the  Farher.  but  of  a  sub- 
stance like  in  all  things  except  in  not  being  the  Father^* 
substance.  They  roaintaineid,  at  the  same  time,  that 
though  the  Son  and  Spirit  were  separated  in  substance 
from  the  Father,  still  they  were  so  included  in  his  gkxr 
that  there  was  but  one  God.  Unlike  the  Arians,  tb^ 
declared  that  our  blessed  Lord  was  not  a  creature,  but 
truly  the  Son  bom  of  the  substance  of  the  Father;  yet 
they  would  not  allow  him,  with  the  orthodox,  simply  to 
be  God  as  the  Father  was,  but  asserted  that  the  Son. 
though  distinct  in  substance  from  God,  was  at  the  same 
time  essentially  distinct  from  every  created  natai«. 

The  Semi-Arian  party  first  came  into  prominence 
at  the  Council  of  Nioea  (A.D.  325),  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Cesarea.  Daring  the  fifty- 
six  years  that  elapsed  between  the  Council  of  Nioea 
and  that  of  Constantinople  (A.D.  325-381 )  as  many 
as  eighty  councils  are  on  record,  a  large  number  ti( 
which  were  held  by  the  Semi-Arian  bishops  in  sup- 
port of  their  contests  with  the  orthodox  and  with  their 
own  sects.  The  Semi-Arian  party  had  not  one  oni- 
form  definition  of  faith,  but  differed  from  each  other 
on  many  important  points;  the  only  real  bond  of  union 
was  their  opposition  to  the  term  which  unequivocally 
expressed  Catholic  doctrine.  Nothing,  in  fact,  was  more 
conspicuous  than  the  unsettled  variableness  of  the  Semi- 
Arian  creed.  Two  confessions  of  faith  were  drawn  up 
at  the  Council  of  the  Dedication  (Socrates,  ffi^.  £ccL  ii, 
10),  held  at  Antioch,  A.D.  341 ;  another  b>'  the  bishops 
of  Palestine,  a  few  months  afterwards  {ibid,  ii,  18) ;  four 
years  later  (A.D.  345)  at  Antioch ;  at  Sirraium  (A.D. 
351  [see  Sozumen,  Hist.  EccL  iv,  6]) ;  and  again  at  the 
same  place  seven  years  later  {ibid.).  From  about  this 
time  a  reaction  went  steadily  on,  until  in  A.D.  366  fifty- 
nine  Semi-Arian  bishops  subscribed  an  orthodox  formu- 
la, and  were  received  into  the  Catholic  Church  (Socra- 
tes, Hist.  EccL  iv,  12).  There  is  no  eWdence  of  any  large 
number  of  the  party  afterwards  existing.  Many  others 
doubtless,  came  back  to  the  Church,  not  a  few  plunged 
into  the  heresy  of  the  Macedonians  [see  Hacedonics], 
and  some,  like  Eudoxius  of  Antioch,  became  avowed 
Anomceans.  Consult  Blunt,  Diet,  of  Theology  ;  id,  Diet, 
of  Sects,  s.  V. ;  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines,  vol.  i,  §  92; 
Newman,  Hist,  cf  the  Arians;  Pusey,  Councils  of  file 
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Churt^  ch.  Y ;  Gardner,  FctUks  of  the  World,  a.  r.    See 
Abiaicism;  Sabkllius. 

Semi-cope,  an  inferior  kind  of  cope.  This  term  is 
sometimes  applied  to  a  small  cope ;  occasionally  to  the 
old  black  Sarum  choral  copes,  like  cloaks  without  sleeves; 
and  occasionally  to  a  cope  of  linen,  seige,  or  buckram, 
unomamented  with  embroidery. 

Semidolitea,  a  sect  of  Acepbali  (q.  v.),  which 
sprang  up  originally  under  the  name  of  BarsamanM  at 
the  end  of  the  5th  century.  They  had  no  succession  of 
priests,  and  professed  to  keep  up  the  celebration  of  a 
▼alid  eucharist  by  placing  a  few  cnimbe  of  the  bread 
which  had  been  consecrated  by  Dioscurus  in  a  vessel  of 
meal  (9F/ii^aXic«  whence  their  name),  and  then  using  as 
fully  consecrated  the  bread  baked  from  it.  See  Damasc 
Ad  Hceres,  iii;  Baronius,  AtmaL  ad  ann.  585  ^  Neale, 
Patriarchate  of  Alexandria^  ii,  22.— Blunt,  Diet,  of 
Sects,  8.  V. 

Etemi'donble,  an  inferior  or  secondary  ecclesiasti- 
cal festival,  ranking  next  above  a  simple  feast  or  bare 
commemoration. 

Etemi-frater,  a  layman  or  a  secular  cleric  who, 
having  benefited  a  religious  house  by  gifts  or  personal 
aervice,  was  regarded  as  in  some  way  belonging  to  the 
order  or  fraternity,  having  a  share  in  ita  prayers  during 
life,  and  in  mortuary  masses  after  death. 

Seml-jejuDla  {half -fast a),  a  name  given  to  the 
weekly  fasts  in  the  ancient  Christian  Church,  because 
the  aervices  of  the  Church  continued  on  these  days  no 
longer  than  till  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  whereas 
a  perfect  and  complete  fast  was  never  reckoned  to  end 
before  evening.  These  half-(asta  were  also  called  Sta- 
tioDS  (q.  v.). — Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  fVorld,  s.  v. 

Semi-Judaisera  (1),  a  Socinian  sect,  originated 
in  the  6th  century  by  Francis  David,  a  Hungarian,  who 
was  superintendent  of  the  Socinian  churches  in  Tran- 
ftylvania.  The  principal  doctrine  which  David  and  his 
f(>Uowers  maintained  was  that  neither  prayer  nor  any 
other  act  of  religious  worship  should  be  offered  to  Jesus 
Christ.  Faustus  Socinus  argued  strongly  against  this 
tenet;  and  when  all  efforts  to  reclaim  the  Hungarian 
heretic  were  found  to  be  fruitless,  the  public  authorities 
threw  him  into  prison,  where  he  died  at  an  advanced 
age,  A.D.  1579.  The  sect,  however,  survived  ita  found- 
er, and  for  a  long  time  gave  no  little  trouble  to  Socinus 
and  bis  followers  in  Poland  and  Lithuania.  Faustus 
Socinus  wrote  a  book  expressly  against  the  Serai-Juda- 
izers,  while  at  the  same  time  he  strongly  admitted  that 
the  point  in  debate  between  himself  and  them  was  of 
no  great  importance,  since  in  his  own  view  it  was  not 
necessary  to  salvation  that  a  person  should  pray  to 
Christ. 

(2.)  The  name  Semi-Judaizers  was  also  given  to  a 
sect  founded  near  the  close  of  the  16th  century  by 
Martin  Seidelius,  a  Silesian,  who  promulgated  various 
atrange  doctrines  in  Poland  and  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries. The  chief  points  of  this  system  were  that  God 
bad  indeed  promised  a  Saviour  or  a  Messiah  to  the  Jew- 
ish nation,  but  that  this  Messiah  had  never  appeared, 
and  never  would  appear,  because  the  Jews  by  their  sins 
had  roidered  themselves  unworthy  of  so  great  a  deliv- 
erer; that  of  course  Jesus  Christ  was  erroneously  re- 
gard^ as  the  Messiah ;  that  it  was  his  only  business 
and  otRce  to  explain  the  laws  of  nature,  which  had  been 
greatly  obscured,  and  therefore  that  whoever  shall  obey 
this  law  as  expounded  by  Jesus  Christ  will  fulfil  all  the 
religious  duties  that  God  requires  of  him.  While  dif- 
fusing these  erroneous  opinions,  Seidelius  rejected  all 
the  books  of  the  New  Test,  as  spurious. 

(3.)  In  Russia,  also,  a  small  sect  of  Semi-Judaizers, 
called  Sabatniki  (q.  v.),  exists,  which  mixes  up  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  Jewish  and  Christian  rites.— Gardner, 
Faiths  of  (he  World,  s.  v. 

Bemikin  ('|"*3*^QD),  or  Junctions,  is  a  Masoretic 
tenD  to  denote  '*  approaching,  belonging  together,  con- 


nection," of  one  word  with  another.  Now,  when  two  or 
more  words  are  associated  together  thmugh  the  addi- 
tion or  diminution  of  a  letter  or  word,  or  by  the  inter- 
change of  words  which  are  not  in  the  habit  of  being 
joined  in  this  manner,  and  if  it  only  occurs  so  in  one 
place,  the  Masorites  remark  thereon,  ^"^TSD*!  P'^b,  L  e. 
**  not  extant  so  joined.**   Thus,on®"tT'1  *^yv\,  and  com 

and  trine  (Gen.  xxvii,  87),  they  remark  **  not  extant  so 
joined,**  since  in  all  other  places  where  these  two  words 

occur  the  word  ]y^  has  not  the  Yav  conjunctive  0^3 

*112*^nn  1  *^1) ;  and  thus  the  Masorah  flnalis  under  the 

letter  Vav,  p.  28  a,  ooL  2,  8,  grives  a  list  of  sixty- two 
pairs,  both  words  of  which  have  Vav  conjunctive,  and  are 

without  parallel    The  same  remark  is  made  on  ")*^^;D 

n'>19,  briers,  thorns  (Isa.  xxvii,  4),  since  in  all  other 

places  it  is  with  Vav  conjunctive.  The  sixteen  pairs 
without  the  Vav  conjunctive  are  given  in  the  Masorah. 
The  same  remark  is  made  on  PHV  "pr^TT,  Sabbaiism, 
Sabbath  (Exod.  xvi,  28),  since  in  all  other  passages  in 
which  these  two  words  are  joined  they  are  inverted. 
Thus  in  ver.  28  we  read  ra\D  "finsis,  but  every- 
where else  ^irn^  rni9.  A  list  of  thirty -nine  in- 
stances which  occur  in  this  connection  is  given  by  the 
Masorah  in  the  part  entitled  Various  Readings  (*^Blbn 
nK*^*-)p).  See  FrensdorfT,  Ochlah  we-Ochiah,  §  258, 
p.  50,  189  sq.;  §  252,  p.  50,  188  sq.;  §  278,  p.  58,  147 
sq.t  Levita,  AfassorHh  Ha^Massoreth  (ed.  Ginsburg), 
p.  212  sq.  (  Buxtorf,  Tiberias,  sice  Commentarius  Jfoso- 
reticus,  p.  258  sq.     (R  P.) 

Seminarlat,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  who  has  been 
educated  in  a  seminary. 

Seminary-priest,  a  name  given  in  England  to 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  during  the  17th  century,  on  ac- 
count of  their  having  been  educated  and  prepared  for 
holy  orders  in  one  of  the  foreign  seminaries — e.  g. 
Rheims,  Douai,  or  Toulouse. 

8emloph6nis  (Ltifuio^Spo^),  a  Greek  term  for  a 
worker  of  miracles, 

Semi-Pelagiaiilani,  the  name  invented  by  the 
schoolmen  to  mark  the  middle  line  of  opinion  held  by 
the  Pelagians  (q.  v.),  on  one  side,  and  the  predestina- 
rian  theory  of  Augustine,  on  the  other.  As  early  as 
A.D.  426  the  monks  of  Adrumetum,  in  Byzacene  Africa, 
having  read  Augustine*s  letter  to  Sixtus  {Ep,  194),  were 
astounded  at  the  doctrine  therein  propounded,  viz.  that 
men  were  disposed  of  eternally,  either  in  the  way  of 
happiness  or  misery,  by  an  arbitrary  decree.  To  their 
strictures  Augustine  answered  by  putting  forth  his  two 
works  De  Gratia  et  Libero  A  rbitrio  and  Ue  Correptione 
et  Gratia,  The  task  of  harmonizing  these  conflicting 
systems  of  theology  was  attempted  by  John  Cassianus 
(q.  v.),  and  he  became  the  real  founder  of  Semi-Pelagi- 
anism.  Casnanus  acknowledged  the  universal  deteri- 
oration of  human  nature  by  the  fall;  but  be  assigned 
also  an  unlimited  scope  to  the  divine  goodness  and  love 
that  wills  the  salvation  of  all,  and  bends  everything  to 
that  end.  He  expressly  condemns  the  main  position 
of  Pelagius:  "  Let  no  one  imagine  that  by  this  we  give 
support  to  the  profane  notion  of  some  who  assert  that 
the  sum  of  salvation  is  in  our  own  power,  and  by  as- 
cribing everything  to  free  will  make  the  grace  of  God 
to  be  dispensed  according  to  each  man*s  merit**  {CoU, 
xiii,  16).  He  entirely  ignores  irresistible  grace  and  ab- 
solute decrees  of  divine  predestination,  though  his  doc- 
trine with  respect  to  preventing  grace  agrees  generally 
with  that  of  Augustine.  In  fact,  he  can  neither  agree 
with  those  who  make  the  gift  of  grace  dependent  upon 
human  merit,  nor  with  others  who  deny  that  man  has 
any  power  in  himself  to  originate  good  in  his  own  heart. 
These  opinions  doubtless  helped  to  form  a  general  dis- 
like for  the  theory  of  irresistible  grace  and  divine  pre- 
destination. Stanch  partisans  opposed  the  Semi- Pe- 
lagians, the  master-spirit  among  them  being  Prosper  of 
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Aquitania  (q.  v.);  wbile  on  their  side  we  find  certain 
great  names,  especially  Vincentius  of  Lerius  ( q.  v. ). 
His  Commomtorium  was  directed  principally  against 
the  doctrinal  development  of  Augustine  as  being  un- 
supported by  the  Catholic  tradition  of  the  Church 
(Voss,  Hut,  Pelag.  i,  10).  In  this  work  he  brought  for- 
ward his  three  famous  tests  of  the  truth  of  a  doctrine, 
viz.  antiquity,  universality,  and  general  consent.  An 
appeal  to  Celestine,  the  Roman  bishop,  against  the 
Semi- Pelagians  having  been  unsuccessful,  Prosper  pub-  | 
lished  several  writings  in  refutation  of  their  doctrines ;  i 
and  upon  the  death  of  Celestine,  he  endeavored  to  pre- 
vail upon  Sixtus,  his  successor,  to  repress  the  Semi-Pe- 
lagians. Failing  in  this,  Prosper  wrote  several  tracts 
on  behalf  of  Augustinian  doctrine.  Shortly  after  the 
middle  of  the  5th  century,  a  question  arose  between 
Lucidus,  a  presbyter,  and  Faustus,  bishop  of  Riez,  in 
Provence.  The  bishop  admonished  Lucidus  in  person, 
and  afterwards  wrote  him  a  letter,  setting  forth  in  brief 
terms  his  own  view  of  the  doctrine  of  grace.  By  the 
advice  of  the  council  held  at  Aries  (475),  he  published 
a  work  on  the  disputed  points,  De  Gratia  et  Uumanm 
Mentis  Libet'o  A  rbitrio.  The  book  was  answered  half 
a  century  later  by  Ceesarius  of  Aries  in  a  treatise  of  sim- 
ilar title,  De  Gratia  et  Libero  A  rbitrio^  which,  however, 
is  lost.  In  520  some  Scythian  monks  assailed  the  work 
of  Faustus,  and  presented  their  confession  of  faith  to 
the  legates  of  pope  Hormisdas  in  Constantinople,  in 
which  they  affirmed  their  belief  that  the  will  of  man 
was  powerless  for  any  other  object  than  to  "discern  and 
desire  carnal  and  worldly  matters,^  etc  They  met  with 
a  cold  reception  from  the  legates,  and  fared  no  better 
with  Hormisdas,  to  whom  they  appealed.  A  council 
was  held  at  Aransio  (Orange),  in  France,  July  8,  529,  at 
which  twenty -five  articles  i»nceming  grace  and  free 
will,  and  directed  against  the  Semi-Pelagian  doctrine, 
were  drawn  up,  and  subsequently  confirmed  by  Boniface 
II.  A  similar  expression  of  doctrine  was  made  by  a 
council  at  Valence,  in  the  province  of  Vienne.  but  the 
problem  remained  unsolved  how  to  reconcile  the  oppos- 
ing motives — powers  of  grace  and  free  will.  Augustine 
continued  to  be  regarded  as  the  great  light  of  the  West- 
em  Church,  although  in  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  an 
occasional  tendency  to  dispute  his  authority.  See  Ha- 
genbach,  Ifist,  of  Doctrinea  (see  Index);  Moller,  in 
Herzog's  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v.;  Neander,  Kirchengesch, 
(2d  ed.  Hamb.  1847),  ii,  1 173-1217 ;  Gardner,  Fai//ts  of 
the  World,  s.  v. ;  Blunt,  Diet,  of  Theology,  s.  v.    See  Pk- 

LAGIANI8M. 

Se'mis  (Scft/ct  ^'  f*  ^/^^C?  Scvcrf/c)*  &  Grsecized 
form  (1  Elsdr.  ix,  23)  of  the  name  Shimei  (q.  v.)  the 
Levite  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Ezra  x,  23). 

Semi-separatiBts,  a  name  given  to  certain  per- 
sons in  the  17th  centurv  who  would  listen  to  the  ser- 
mons  of  the  Church  of  England  clergymen,  but  not  to 
the  common  prayer.  They  would  remain  outside  of 
the  churches  until  the  prayers  were  done,  and  then  rush 
in  and  hear  the  sermon.  See  Pagitt,  Herenography 
(ed.  1662),  p.  94.— Blunt,  Diet,  ofSecUy  s.  v. 

Semitio   Languages.     See    Shemitio    Lan- 

OUAGBS. 

Bemi-UnivenBaliBts,  an  appellation  given  by 
Mosheim  to  those  Dutch  divines  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  17th  century  who  maintained  that  God 
indeed  wishes  to  make  all  men  happy,  but  only  on  the 
condition  of  their  believing ;  and  that  this  faith  origi- 
nates from  the  sovereign  and  irresistible  operation  of 
Ivod,  or  from  the  free,  unconditional  election  of  God. 
These  are  sometimes  called  Hypothetical  or  Conditional 
UttiversalistSj  and  scarcely  differ,  except  in  words,  from 
JnfralaptarianB  (q.  v.).— -Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World, 

8.  V. 

Semler,  Johann  Salomo,  a  German  theologian  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century,  who  became  notori- 
ous as  the  founder  of  the  modern  school  of  so-called 


historical  critics  of  the  Bible.    He  was  bom  in  17^ 
at  Saalfeld,  where  his  father  held  the  oflSce  of  deacon ; 
and  from  hb  earliest  childhood  came  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  pietism  of  Halle.    In  obedience  to  its  urgent 
exhortations,  he  formed  the  habit  of  earnest  prayer. 
His  student  life  at  HaUe,  where  he  matriculated  in 
1743,  was  spent  amid  similar  surroundings  {  but  he  fail- 
ed to  obtain  peace  of  mind.    He  was  specially  attracted 
towards  Baumgarten  (then  professor)  on  account  of  h'ts 
massive  learning,  but  appears  to  have  been  even  too 
little  influenced  by  the  Wolfian  logical  schematism  of 
that  scholar.     He  devoured  books  without  digesting 
them,  and  obtained,  as  a  principal  result  of  his  studies, 
a  suspicion  which  subsequently  became  the  fundament- 
al idea  in  his  theology— namely,  that  a  difference  erists 
between  theology  and  religion.     In  1750  he  was  made  a 
master,  and  soon  afterwards  began  the  congenial  work 
of  editing  the  gazette  of  his  native  town ;  but  in  the 
following  year  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  history  at 
Altorf,  and  six  months  later  to  a  theological  chair  at 
Halle.      He  delivered  lectures  on  hermeneutics  and 
Church  history;  and  ere  long  reached  the  condosiua 
that  **  the  historical  interpretation  really  belongs  to  the 
first  century  as  representing  the  sum  and  contents  of 
the  conceptions  of  that  age,  and  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  present  application  of  Scripture,  as  correctly 
inter|>reted,  to  the  instruction  of  Christians  of  to-day." 
His  discoveries  were  submitted  to  Baumgarten,  who  en- 
couraged him  to  continued  independence  of  thought, 
but  warned  him  that  he  would  thereby  arouse  the  op- 
position of  a  class  of  people  who  might  work  ooaterial 
injin^'  to  his  prospects. 

On  the  death  of  Baumgarten,  in  1757,  Semler  became 
the  most  prominent  member  of  the  faculty  at  HaUe,aDd 
enjoyed  an  unequalled  popularity  despite  the  confusion, 
and  even  barrenness,  of  his  deliveries.  As  he  became 
bolder  in  the  presentation  of  his  views,  be  was  violently 
opposed  by  the  orthodox  party — periodicals  were  filled 
with  invectives,  and  ministerial  associations  entertain- 
ed charges  against  him ;  but  all  this  served  only  to  in- 
crease his  popularity,  until  none  of  his  colleagues  could 
venture  to  dispute  his  pre-eminence,  though  ihe  list  in- 
cluded such  names  as  J.  G.  Knapp,  Nbsselt,  and  Gruner, 
J.  L.  Schulze,  A.  Freylinghausen,  G.  Chr.  Knapp,  and  A. 
H,  Niemayer.  In  1779  he  wrote  a  reply  to  the  Wol- 
fenbl\ttel  Fragroentist,  however,  and  also  a  critique  of 
Bahrdt's  Confession  of  Faith  (Antvport  at^das  Bahrdt' 
sctie  GlaubensbekemUmss)f  in  which  he  zealously  contend- 
ed for  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  and  thereby  under- 
mined his  position.  His  friends  at  once  chained  him 
with  duplicity,  and  the  government,  acting  through 
the  minister  Zedlitz  (the  patron  of  Bahrdt),  deprived 
him  of  the  directorship  of  the  theological-pedagogical 
seminary,  on  the  ground  that  his  recent  course  had  de- 
stroyed his  hold  on  the  confidence  of  the  public  A 
number  of  writings  from  his  pen,  devoted,  oo  the  one 
hand,  to  the  promotion  of  free  thought,  and,  on  the  oth- 
er, to  the  defence  of  churchly  orthodoxy,  were  issued  in 
the  period  immediately  following,  and  did  much  to  in- 
tensify the  opposition  raised  against  him  from  every 
side^  and  when  he  became  a  believer  in  alchemy,  in 
the  last  yeara  of  his  life,  it  was  accepted  by  many  as  a 
proof  of  impaired  vigor  in  his  mind.     He  died  in  1791. 

Seroler's  criticism  was  directed  against  two  points: 
(1)  the  traditional  view  with  respect  to  the  canon  of 
the  Bible ;  and  (2)  the  ordinary  treatment  of  Church 
history,  particularly  that  of  the  earlier  periocL  Hb 
merit  consists  in  having  destroyed  many  errors  in  con- 
sequence of  his  investigations,  and  in  having  opened 
the  way  to  more  correct  opinions. 

1*  Sender's  Exposition  of  the  Canon, — The  traditional 
view  regarded  the  canon  as  constituting  a  unit  which 
is  everywhere  equally  inspired ;  and  this  view  had  been 
shaken  in  his  own  mind  by  the  studies  of  R.  Simon, 
Clericus,  and  Wettstein,  and  also  by  his  own  investiga- 
tions. He  became  convinced  that  the  opinions  of  re- 
cent tames  did  not  correspond  with  those  id  the  cttiiier 
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4ges,  and  that  theological  views  are  subject  to  constant 
changes  (his  desultory  mind  was  incapable  of  attaining 
to  the  idea  of  a  progressive  development  in  theology). 
With  respect  to  the  canon,  he  came  to  think  that  the 
original  idea  was  not  that  of  a  fixed  norm  of  doctrine 
which  should  be  binding  for  all  ages,  but  rather  that  of 
^g  cstalogue  of  the  books  which  were  read  in  the  as- 
semblies of  Christiana."  These  books  were  brought  to- 
gether through  the  force  of  accidental  considerations 
nther  than  in  pursuance  of  a  definite  plan.  The  early 
Christians  decided  to  accept  as  dixine  those  books  of 
the  Old  Test,  (whose  canon  was  already  variously  es- 
tablished by  the  Palestinians,  the  Samaritans,  and  the 
Alexandrians)  which  should  be  found  in  the  Septuagint 
translation,  the  latter  being  regarded  as  inspireil;  and 
as  the  enumeration  of  canonical  books  belonging  to  the 
New  Test,  varied  in  the  early  Church,  the  bishops,  for 
the  sake  of  uniformity,  agreed  upon  a  definite  nunober 
of  books  which  should  be  used  as  a  cammiea  lectio  in  the 
wonhip  of  the  Church.  Semler's  investigations  into 
the  character  of  the  Old  and  New  TesL  texts  likewise 
contributed  to  overturn  the  traditional  idea  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures;  for  while  that  theory  as- 
sumed that  the  text  of  the  Bible  had  descended  unalter- 
ed through  the  centuries  to  us,  he  urged  that  the  Iloly 
Spirit  had  himself  caused  a  revision  of  the  Scriptures 
bf  the  hand  of  Ezra,  and  that  it  could  not  be  supposed, 
in  the  face  of  historical  and  diplonoatic  data,  that  an  ex- 
traordinary divine  supervision  had  been  exercised  over 
copyists.  He  insisted,  further,  that  the  Scriptural  writ- 
ings show  on  their  face  that  they  were  not  intended  to 
be  a  norm  of  doctrine  for  all  men,  since  the  Old  Test. 
was  written  for  Jews  whose  religious  apprehension  was 
but  limited,  the  Ooepel  by  Matthew  for  extra-Palestini- 
an Jews,  that  by  John  for  Christians  possessed  of  Gre- 
cian culture.  He  argues  that  it  was  necessary  to  a<v 
ammodafe  the  teachings  of  Christianity  to  the  needs 
of  these  various  classes,  which  explains  the  appeal  to 
miracles  and  the  use  of  **  stories"  by  Jesus  and  some  of 
the  apostles — the  trdpKi  according  to  his  opinion — and 
the  emphasising  of  the  trvfVfm  by  PauL  The  latter 
spostle  sought  to  adapt  his  writings  to  the  Jewish 
modes  of  thought  so  long  as  he  entertained  the  hope  of 
gaining  over  the  Jews  in  considerable  numbers  to  the 
new  religion — the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  being  an  illus- 
tration ;  but  he  eventually  abandoned  this  hope,  and  so 
became  the  first  to  make  Christianity  a  religion  for  the 
world.  The  Catholic  epistles,  finally,  were  intended  to 
Hnte  the  tw^o  ancient  parties  of  Christendom — the  Jew- 
ish and  the  more  liberal  Pauline.  The  very  beginnings 
of  the  historical  criticism  thus  present  in  outline  the 
results  attained  by  the  most  recent  Tubingen  schooL 
With  respect  to  the  Apocalypse,  Semler  regarded  it  as 
a  sort  of  Jewish  mythology — ^  the  production  of  an  ex- 
travagant dreamer" — and  wrote  much  to  demonstrate 
Its  unfitness  fur  the  place  it  holds  in  the  canon. 

Having  postulated  the  theory  of  accommodation  by 
which  the  Old  Test.,  and  much  of  the  New,  lost  their 
aathoritative  character,  Semler  was  obliged  to  show 
what,  if  any,  element  of  binding  truth  remains  to  Chris- 
tianity after  all  that  is  merely  local  and  temporary  has 
been  stripped  off  from  the  Bible.  He  finds  it  in  **  that 
which  serves  to  perfect  man*s  moral  character,"  but  de- 
cUres  that  even  this  cannot  be  comprised  in  any  definite 
set  of  truths,  since  different  individuals  are  stimulated 
to  virtue  by  different  portions  of  the  Scriptures.  What- 
ever develops  a  new  and  better  principle,  that  leads  to 
the  veneration  of  God  in  the  soul,  is  Christianity ;  and 
that  is  iatpired  or  divine  which  convinces  readers  "  that 
they  know  more  respecting  spiritiud  changes  and  per- 
feedoBs,  and  are  able  to  derive  more  actual  profit  from 
such  changes,  than  before."  He  contends  that  there  is 
SQch  a  thing  as  objective  truth  in  Christianity,  but  that 
tfaete  can  be  no  definite  test  to  indicate  whether  any  in- 
dividual has  apprehended  it  or  not,  nnoe  the  decision 
can  only  be  the  expression  of  a  moral  judgment.  He 
even  thinka  that  nothing  more  than  a  difference  in  the 


form  of  expression  is  involved  when  the  higher  moral 
truths  of  Christianity  are  characterized  as  a  reveiatiarty 
or  as  a  progressive  development  of  the  natural  reason  (see 
Schmid,  Die  TheoL  Senders,  p.  167). 

It  is  evident  that  Semler's  theories  remove  the  last 
distinctions  between  Christianity  and  Naturalism  or 
Deism ;  but  he  nevertheless  protests  vigorously  against 
being  classed  with  Naturalists,  and  it  was  zeal  against 
Naturalbm  that  had  led  him  to  enter  the  lists  against 
the  WolfeubUttel  Fragmentist  and  the  Confession  of 
Bahrdt,  though  he  had  previously  (in  1759,  in  his  intro- 
duction to  Baumgarten's  Glaubenslehre,  p.  61-57)  re- 
duced the  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  Christianity  to 
a  better  morality.  The  solution  of  this  contradiction 
must  be  found  in  the  distinction  Semler  made  between 
private  rdigion  and  the  pvblicfy  acknowledge  teaching 
of  the  Church,  He  was  open  to  religious  impressions, 
given  to  prayer  and  the  singing  of  religious  hymns,  and 
earnestly  engaged  in  efforts  to  promote  a  Christian  mo- 
rality. He  assured  his  students  that  an  inward  power, 
the  peculiar  privilege  of  those  who  possess  a  Christian 
knowledge  of  God,  shall  be  realized  by  those  who  form 
the  habit  of  prayer,  and  urged  them  to  make  the  trial 
It  was,  doubtless,  owing  to  these  consequences  of  his 
early  religious  training  that  he  condemned  all  inter- 
ference with  the  authoritatively  establ'ished  doctrines 
of  the  Church,  though  his  separation  of  the  faith  of  a 
private  person  from  the  teaching  of  the  Church  is  open 
to  the  suspicion  that  he  was  too  servile  to  sacrifice  ma- 
terial prosperity  in  order  to  uphold  a  privately  recog- 
nised truth.  He  asserted  that  a  private  scholar  has  the 
right  to  defend  new  opinions  in  the  department  of  his 
labors;  but  that,  as  a  teacher  appointed  by  superior  au- 
thority, it  is  his  duty  to  follow  the  beaten  track,  when 
required,  or  else  to  resign  his  office.  And  it  is  certain 
that  he  thus  expressed  his  serious  convictions,  and  that 
his  views  in  this  respect  grew  out  of  his  religious  tem- 
perament 

2.  Semler's  ReseartJtes  in  Chvrch  History  produced 
less  durable  results.  He  lacked  the  necessary  qualities 
for  thorough  work  in  this  field-~4i  philosophical  and  pro- 
foundly Christian  spirit,  a  philosophical  and  religioiui 
pragmatism,  and  especially  an  unbiassed  judgment  He 
brought  to  light  an  abundance  of  new  material,  how- 
ever, and  became  the  father  of  the  history  of  doctrines; 
while  his  restless  scepticism  contributed  towards  a  more 
satisfactory  settlement  of  many  incidents,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  more  unprejudiced  views  respecting  many 
historical  phenomena.  His  faults  are,  that  he  is  inca- 
pable of  rising  to  the  conception  of  a  historical  develop- 
ment, and  therefore  prefers  the  arrangement  by  centu- 
ries ;  that  he  has  no  philosophical  apprehension  of  dog- 
ma ;  and  that  he  gauges  past  centuries  by  the  tests  of 
his  own  time — e.  g.  enlightenment  and  tolerance,  liber- 
ality and  moralit}'.  Being  convinced  that  the  charac- 
ter of  private  religion  must  necessarily  differ  with  the 
multitudes  of  individuals,  he  is  continually  outraged  to 
find  all  independence  of  private  thought  repressed  by 
the  power  of  the  Church.  Lacking  a  profound  faith 
himself,  he  naturally  stamps  every  appearance  of  mysti- 
cism as  fanaticism ;  and  as  he  is  never  able  to  escape 
the  suspicion  of  priestly  cunning  and  despotism,  the  im- 
pression derived  from  his  survey  of  Church  history  is 
but  dreary  at  the  best.  The  martyrs  were  people 
"  whose  minds  were  unsettled,  monks  and  hermits  were 
madmen,  the  bishops  chiefiy  intriguers,  Augustine  keen 
and  crafty,  Terttdlian  highly  odd  and  fanatical,  Theod- 
oret  superstitious,  Bernard  sanctimonious."  Pelagius 
alone  (whose  Epp,  ad  Demetriadan  he  published  with 
notes  in  1775)  meets  with  his  approval.  His  method, 
too,  was  chaotic  and  confused,  resulting  in  lengthy  pref- 
aces and  numerous  additions,  appemlices,  and  supple- 
ments to  his  works,  most  of  which  suffer,  in  addition, 
from  the  absence  of  indexes,  and  even  of  tables  of  con- 
tents. He  tells  us,  however,  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
deliver  four  or  five  lectures  per  day ;  and  yet  he  man- 
aged to  write  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy-one 
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books,  though  but  one  or  two  of  them  paieed  into  a  sec- 
ond edition. 

The  views  of  Semler  on  the  canon  of  Scripture  and 
connected  subjects  are  developed  in  numerous  works, 
prominent  among  which  are  the  Abhandlung  vom/rrien 
Gebrattch  des  Kanoru  (1771-76,  4  vols.): — wiih  which 
connect  his  Neue  UtUersuchungfn  uber  die  Apocalypse 
( 1776 ) :  —  Vorbereihmgen  zur  Hermenmtik  ( 1 760 ) : — 
Briefe  zur  ErUrichterung  der  Privat- Religion  der  Ckria- 
ien  (1784) : —  Von/reier  Untertt,  des  Kanont: — Eriddrtmg 
Uber  theoL  Cftuuren: — Vorbereifung  mif  die  konigL 
grosabritt,  Av/gabe  von  d.  Gottheii  Christi  (1787).— On 
Church  history,  Selecta  Capita  Histoi-ia  Ecdesiatticiz : 
—  Vertuch  einet  Au$zvg$  aus  d,  KirchengeschicAfe: — 
Commentarii  Historici  de  A  ntiquo  Christianorum  Statu : 
— and  Neue  Vermche  die  Kirchenhist,  d,  er$ten  Jahrh. 
mehr  aujzukldren. 

Sources, — Semler's  Selbstbiogrophie  (1781,  2  pts.); 
Eichhom,  Leben  Senders  in  the  Bibliothek^  pt.  v ;  Tho- 
luck,  Verm,  Schr\fien,  ii,  89;  Schmid,  Die  Tkeologie 
Senders  (1868).— Uerzog,  Real- Encyldop,  s.  v.  See 
Katiokausm. 

Bemiid  (£e/iv4,  revered),  a  Greek  term  for  a  nun, 

Semniou  (Sc/iytov),  a  Greek  term  for  a  monas- 
tery, 

Semnlmn  (S</:ivc7ov,  a  temple^  a  name  given  by 
Philo  to  places  of  worship  of  the  Therapeutie  (q.  v.). 
He  says,  **  In  every  one  of  their  dwellings  there  is  a 
sacred  house  or  chapel,  which  they  call  their  senmium, 
or  monastery,  where  they  perform  the  religious  mys- 
teries proper  to  their  holy  lives'"  (Bingham,  Christ,  An- 
tig,  voL  vii,  ch.  ii,  §  II).  Monasteries  came  afterwards 
to  be  called  semnia^  as  Suicerus  shows  out  of  Balzamon, 
Methodius,  and  Suidas. — Bingham,  Christ,  Antiq.  voL 
vii,  cb.  ii,  §  14. 

SenmoB  (Si/ii^oc)*  <^  Greek  term  for  a  monk, 
Sempecta,  a  term  for  a  monk  who  had  passed  fif- 
ty years  in  a  monaster}'.  He  was  excused  from  regu- 
lar duties,  and  at  Westminster  and  Crowland  lived  in 
the  infirmary  and  had  a  young  attendant. — Walcott, 
Sacred  A  rchceoL  s.  v. 

Semphyorfttds,  in  Gneco- Egyptian  mythology', 
was  a  being  which  represented  Hercules  in  combina- 
tion with  the  Egyptian  Harpocratea.  It  has  been  re- 
garded as  symbolical  of  the  germinating  period,  in  and 
through  which  germs  make  their  appearance,  or  of  the 
union  of  time  and  life. — Yollmer,  Worterb,  d,  Mythol, 
a.  v. 

Sempitemitas  (Lat  semper,  "always,"  and  eter- 
niias,  "eternity*^,  an  everlasting  state  of  exbtence,  hav- 
ing a  beginning,  but  no  end.  It  is  used  in  speaking  of 
angels  and  the  souls  of  men  in  distinction  from  the  eter- 
nity of  God.— Hagenbach,  hist,  of  Doctrines,  §  166. 

Semple,  Robkrt  Baylor,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Kose  Mount,  King  and  Queen  Co.,  Va.,  Jan.  20, 
1769.  After  completing  his  academical  course,  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  law ;  but  having  been  induced  to 
join  the  Baptist  Church,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
ministry,  and  on  Sept.  20, 1790,  he  was  ordained  pastor 
of  Bruington  Church,  King  and  Queen  County,  which 
position  he  held  until  his  death,  Dec  26,  1831.  He  Ls 
identified  with  the  earliest  efforts  of  the  Baptist  Church 
to  send  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  first  Baptist  General  Convention ;  president  for 
a  number  of  years  of  the  Virginia  Baptist  Miasionar}' 
Society ;  was  often  moderator  of  the  General  Associa- 
tion of  Virginia,  and  president  of  its  board  of  managers. 
He  was  also  an  earnest  friend  of  the  Colonization  Soci- 
ety; and  when  the  Columbian  College  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  became  involved,  he  accepted  the  charge 
of  its  financial  concerns  (in  1827),  accomplishing  his  dif- 
ficult task  with  great  discretion  and  energy.  He  pub- 
lished a  Catechism  (1809) : — a  History  of  Virginia  Bap- 
tists (1810): — and  various  Memoirs  and  Inters,  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  \\,  806. 


8ena  Panthis,  a  HindA  sect  which  was  eetalK 
lished  by  Senft,  the  third  of  the  disciples  of  Ramanand, 
but  is  now  almost,  if  not  quite,  extincL  For  some  time, 
however,  Sena  and  his  deacendants  were  the  family^ 
rus  of  the  rajah  of  Bandoogur,  and  from  that  circum- 
stance enjoyed  considerable  authority  and  repuiatioiL 
— Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Ben'atth  [some  Sena'ak]  (Heb.  Senaak',  HXSG, 
thorny ;  SepL  £(v<uu  Jlavava^  Zoayo,  etc),  the  name 
of  a  man  (B.C  ante  446)  whose  descendants,  or  (more 
probably),  if  a  town  (but  none  like  it  is  elsewhere  men- 
tioned), whose  inhabitants  (given  in  vanoos  nomben, 
all  apparently  exaggerated  by  erroneous  tranacriptioii) 
returned  from  Babylon  (Exra  ii,  86;  Neh.  vii,  88)  and 
rebuilt  the  Fish  -  gate  at  Jerusalem  (Neh.  Hi,  3,  Heh. 
with  the  art.  has-Senaah' ;  Sept.  'Acroyoa ;  A.  V.  **  Has- 
senaah"). 

Senagen,  in  Hindft  mythology,  is  a  king  bekMigiog 
to  the  race  of  Children  of  the  Sun,  who  is  connected 
with  the  fables  relating  to  the  tyrant  of  Ceylon  (Lan- 
ka), the  noted  Ravftna,  and  consequently  with  the  story 
of  Rama.  Rav&na  having  demanded  a  vessel  filled  with 
blood  from  certain  holy  devotees,  it  was  afterwards  bm^ 
ied  by  the  gigantic  demon  in  the  territories  of  Senagen 
because  it  brought  him  tnmble.  Senagen  found  it,  and 
discovered  in  it  a  beaudful  child  which  he  recognised 
as  an  embodiment  of  the  goddess  Lakshml.  She  was 
subsequently  married  to  Rama,  an  incarnation  of  her 
consort  Vishnu. — VoUmer,  Wdrterb,  d,  AtythoL  a.  y. 

Senate  (y^povma,  eldership,  used  by  classical  writ- 
ers for  a  deliberative  or  legislative  body,  and  by  the 
Sept.  for  the  collective  mass  of  the  Jewish  elders,  and 
later  for  the  Sanhe<lrim)  is  used  once  in  the  New  Test 
(Acts  V,  21)  for  some  portion  of  the  Sanhedrim,  appar- 
ently the  elders,  who  constituted  its  main  element.  See 
Elder;  Sanhkdrim. 

Senatorium,  a  place  in  some  churches  where  are 
the  seats  appropriated  to  the  use  of  emperors,  kings, 
magistrates,  and  other  persons  of  distinction.  Some 
think  that  it  is  so  called  because  the  bishop  and  pree^ 
byters,  who  form  the  senate  of  the  church,  were  seated 
there. 

Senanlt,  Jean  FRAN9018,  a  French  preacher  and 
religious  writer,  was  bom  at  Anvers,  near  Pontoiset  in 
1601.  After  studying  at  Douai,  in  1618  he  entered  the 
then  young  congregation  of  the  Oratory,  and  being  des- 
ignated to  the  office  of  preaching,  he  prepared  himself 
by  an  earnest  study  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Church  fa- 
thers, and  the  best  French  authors.  For  forty  yeam  be 
preached  with  success  at  Paris,  to  the  court,  and  in  the 
provinces.  He  was  made  superior  of  the  Seminary  of 
St.  Magloire,  and  in  1662  was  elected  superior-general 
of  the  Oratory,  an  office  which  he  administered  gratu- 
itously and  with  great  prudence  till  his  death,  Aug.  8, 
1672.  He  wrote  several  religious  biographies  and  prac- 
tical works,  for  which  see  Uoefer,  Xouv,  Biog,  GhUrak, 
s.  V. 

Sendal.    See  Sendeu 

Sendel,  a  kind  of  taffeta,  frequently  used  of  old  in 
the  making  of  ecclesiastical  garments  and  banners.  The 
clergy  in  1348  were  forbidden  to  wear  their  hair  roUcd 
with  fur  or  sendel. 

Senderling,  Johh  Z.,  D.D.,  a  Lutheran  minister, 
was  bom  Nov.  12,  1800,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Having 
in  early  life  a  thirst  for  knowledge  and  a  desire  to  be 
useful  in  the  Master^s  service,  he  waa  advised  to  prepare 
for  the  Gospel  ministry.  In  1817  he  entered  Hartwiek 
Classical  and  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  remained 
seven  years.  Immediately  after  graduating  he  was  li- 
censed to  preach,  and  took  charge  of  a  small  Church  in 
Clay,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  In  1826  he  went  to  Ceotre 
Bmnswick,  near  Troy,  and  then  to  the  city  of  Troy, 
where  he  remained  till  1866,  when  he  receiyed  a  call  ai 
pastor  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Johnstown,  N.  Y.    In  the 
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spring  of  1867  he  resigned  his  pastorate,  and  lived  a  re- 
tired life  until  Dec  20, 1877,  when  he  was  called  to  his 
rest.    (K  P.) 

Seneca,  Lucius  Aincusrs,  was  a  teacher,  rhetori- 
cian, philosopher,  poet,  essayist,  epistolographer,  natural- 
ist, advocate,  magistrate,  and  sutesman,  under  the  later 
Roman  emperors  of  the  adscititious  Julian  house.  It  is 
in  the  character  of  philosopher  that  his  reputation  has 
endured  through  all  subsequent  times.  This  reputation 
has  been  preserved,  as  it  was  generated,  mainly  by  the 
piquancy  of  his  style,  the  terseness  of  his  expression, 
the  incluveness  and  the  epigrammatic  felicity  of  his 
phrase,  and  the  constant  ostenution  of  an  earnestness 
which  was,  in  some  degree,  factitious,  and  of  a  profun- 
dity which  is  more  apparent  than  real.  By  whatever 
ans  his  renown  was  attained,  or  by  whatever  accidents 
it  was  perpetuated,  the  name  of  Seneca  has  ever  contin- 
ued the  most  notable  and  the  best  known  in  the  scanty 
catal«>gue  of  Roman  philosophers,  and  of  Romans  pre- 
tending to  philosophy.  There  has  been  no  period  in 
which  any  smattering  of  letters  survived  when  Seneca 
was  not  admired  and  cited.  His  own  profession,  **  Nulla 
dies  sine  linea,"  has  been  applicable  to  him  in  many 
forms.  The  fathers  of  the  Church,  the  schoolmen  of 
the  Middle  Age.  the  poets  of  the  Renaissance,  and  their 
corrivals  the  £Uzabethan  dramatists,  had  all  frequent 
recourse  to  Seneca,  and  Shakespeare  was  reproached 
with  his  too  ready  use  of  the  convenient  repertory  of 
gnomes  and  maxims.  In  his  own  day,  Seneca  occupied 
a  conspicuous  station.  His  abilities  merited  a  very 
high  position,  and  his  accomplbhments  accorded  with 
hb  abilities  He  obtained  the  questorship  and  the 
pretorship  in  the  official  hierarchy  when  these  honors 
were  conferred  by  imperial  favor.  He  was  the  instruc- 
tor and  chief  minister  of  an  emperor  whose  excesses  and 
atrocities  have  made  the  name  of  Nero  a  synonym  for 
all  that  is  brutal  and  heartless  in  despotism,  despicable 
in  license  and  vanity,  and  unparalleled  in  crime.  He 
lauded  fhigality  and  simplicity  {De  TrcmqttilL  A  mtiUj 
i,  5-8 ;  Ep,  II,  ii,  9),  and  echoed  the  desire  of  Propertius : 

**  Utinam  Rom»  nemo  esset  dives ;  et  ipse 
Straminea  posset  dux  bsbitare  caoa.** 

Bat  while  eulogizing  cottage  life — ''domus  hsBC  sapi- 
entis  angusta,  sine  cultu,  sine  strepitu,  sine  adparatu** 
(De  CoHstanL  XY,  v) — he  passed  his  days  in  splendid 
villas  and  in  palaces.  He  professed  the  wise  man's  in- 
diiKerence  to  the  hazards  of  life,  the  caprices  of  fortune, 
and  the  oMulitions  of  existence,  but  he  dwelt  in  all 
the  luxury  and  indulgence  of  Roman  sybaritism.  He 
fveached  the  blessings  of  obscurity  in  the  press  of  cour- 
tiers, of  whom  he  was  the  chief.  He  strenuously  com- 
mended poverty,  but  he  more  sedulously  increased  his 
millions,  and  is  charged  with  provoking  the  most  serious 
of  British  revolts  by  the  sudden  recaU  of  his  usurious 
loans.  These  contrasts  were  human  weakness — ^  mor- 
talibua  moe  est  ex  magnis  majora  cupiendi'*  (/>e  Bmef, 
III,  iii,  2) — but  they  were  not  the  sage's  triumphs  over 
human  infirmities  and  worldly  temptations.  He  ad- 
dressed his  treatise  On  Clemmcy  to  Nero,  but  he  dis- 
guised, if  he  did  not  sanction,  the  poisoning  of  Claudi- 
us; he  justified  the  assassination  of  Agrippina  by  her 
son,  and  he  failed  to  prevent  the  divorce  and  murder  of 
the  empress  Octavia.  He  might  well  exclaim,  "  Mali 
inter  make  vivimus"  (/>e  JrcL,  III,  xxvi,4).  Could  he 
find  an  excuse  in  another  of  his  sayings,  "Mansuete 
immansueta  tractanda?  "  {ibid,  xxvii,  8).  He  expatiated 
on  the  evil  of  avarice,  and  wrote  at  great  length  On  Be- 
mjicemeej  bat  he  enriched  himself  by  imperial  confisca- 
tions. He  exulted  in  the  perfect  freedom  of  the  true 
philosopher,  and  cringed  to  the  freedmen  and  minions 
of  an  imbecile  and  semi-idiotic  sovereign  (Consol,  ad 
Pofyb,;  Dion  Cass.  LXI,  x).  He  was  prominent  among 
the  Stoics  of  the  time,  whom  he  patronized  by  bis  coun- 
tenance and  by  his  predications;  he  was  chief  among 
the  satellites  and  profligates  of  the  court,  whom  he  re- 
baked  by  his  precepts,  but  did  not  stigmatize  by  hb 


retirement  In  all  things  he  was  a  rhetorician  and  an 
actor.  Hb  literary  productions  glitter  with  the  corus- 
cations of  unintermitting  paradox  and  antithesb;  but 
the  paradox  of  his  tenets  and  the  antithesb  of  hb  style 
are  less  novel  and  leas  startling  than  the  contraste  be- 
tween hb  professions  and  hb  career,  hb  doctrine  and 
hb  practice  {trnvra  rd  iyavruitra  oh*  i^iXo<rnp(i  iroi- 
utv  ^Xiyx^  [Dion  Cass.  LXI,  x]).  The  image  and 
example  of  hb  life  were  hb  bequest  to  hb  friends. 
They  should  have  been  accompanied  with  the  epigraph, 

**  Deflcior  prndeus  arUs  ab  arte  mea.^ 

At  the  first  contemplation  of  these  strange  anonoalies 
we  are  inclined  to  say,  **  tota  xiu  mentitur"  {Ep,  V, 
iv,  10) — his  life  was  all  a  lie.  But  much  that  b  con- 
tradictor>*,  much  that  may  invite  the  sternest  reproba- 
tion, may  be  palliated  by  regarding  the  times,  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  situation,  and  the  artificial  and  discolored 
lights  under  which  all  is  seen.  Such  discrepancies,  how- 
ever, between  the  philosophy  and  the  conduct  cannot 
fail  to  stimulate  curiosity  and  to  require  cautious  esti- 
mation. 

I.  Life, — L.  Annens  Seneca  was  the  second  son  of  M. 
Annteus  Seneca,  the  rhetorician,  and  the  author  of  the 
Controver$Ud  Exercise*  for  the  instruction  of  students  of 
rhetoric  Hb  elder  brother,  Gallio,  proconsul  of  Achaia 
at  the  time  of  Paul's  visits  had  assumed  the  name  of 
the  distingubhed  advocate  Junius  Gallio,  by  whom  he 
had  been  adopted.  Hb  younger  brother,  L.  Aniueus 
Mela,  was  the  father  of  Lucan,  the  poet  of  the  Phana- 
lieu  Marcus,  the  founder  of  the  distingubhed  family, 
was  a  citizen  from  Corduba,  in  Spain,  and  of  the  eques- 
trian order.  He  was  wealthy,  reputable,  accomplbhed, 
and  noted  for  hb  wonderful  memory.  He  took  an  em- 
inent position  at  Rome  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  lived 
to  be  an  octogenarian.  Hb  illustrious  son  was  bom  at 
Corduba,  but  was  transferred  to  Rome  in  early  life,  and 
was  educated  there  under  his  father  and  Papirius  Fabi- 
anus,  Attalus,  and  Sotion.  Fabianus  he  mentions  fre- 
quently in  hb  works  with  respect  and  affection.  By 
Sotion  he  was  initUted  into  the  mysteries,  vagaries,  and 
asceticism  of  the  Pythagoreans.  Seneca  was  so  earnest 
in  hb  abstinences  and  in  hb  rennncbtion  of  animal  food 
that  he  became  emaciated  and  endangered  hb  health. 
By  the  uigent  persuasions  of  hb  father  he  abandoned 
hb  fasts  and  vigils,  and  turned  from  the  pursuit  of  se- 
vere philosophy  to  the  business  of  life.  He  adopted  a 
forensic  career.  The  remains  of  Seneca  attest  his  abil- 
ities, the  breadth  of  his  culture,  the  diversity  of  hb  ac- 
quirements, the  vigor  of  his  fkncy,  the  variety  of  his 
reflections,  the  fluency  and  perspicuity  of  hb  style.  He 
soon  rose  to  eminence  and  lucrative  employment.  He 
became  quaestor,  at  what  time  b  unknown,  but  probably 
in  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Under  Caius  his 
life  was  nearly  cut  short.  Jealousy  of  hb  talents,  envy 
of  his  dbtinction,  apprehension  of  hb  sentiments,  hatred 
of  his  opinions  and  associations,  or  more  adequate  provo- 
cations, excited  that  insane  and  furious  emperor's  hos- 
tility, and  he  was  designated  for  execution.  By  adroit 
intervention  he  was  spared,  on  the  representation  that 
he  would  soon  sink  under  disease.  Two  years  later 
Caligula  was  assassinated,  but  Seneca  survived.  The 
opening  of  the  new  reign  was  inauspicious  to  him. 
Claudius  Uuiished  him  to  the  sterile  and  inhospitable 
island  of  Corsica—"  Horrida  desert  is  undique  vasta  lo- 
cis."  Mesftalina  suspected  his  intimacy  with  the  em- 
perar's  nieces,  Agrippina  and  Julia,  and  alleged  an  in- 
trigue with  one  or  both.  Seneca  was  safer  and  more 
innocent  on  the  most  inhospitable  coast  than  in  the 
company  of  any  of  these  infamous  sirens.  He  had  al- 
ready addressed  hb  tractate  On  Anger  to  hb  brother 
Novatus,  who  had  not  yet  become  Gallio.  Little  of  his 
fortitude,  and  nothing  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  philos- 
opher, were  dbplayed  by  Seneca  in  his  exile.  In  the 
first  period  of  hb  expatriation  he  achieved  a  Consoki' 
tion  to  Helffiot  his  mother,  to  calm  her  natural  grief  at 
the  violent  and  hazardous  separatioiL    It  abounds  in 
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showy  sentiments,  in  exquisite  expressions,  ^n  whole- 
some but  exaggerated  reflections,  which  fall  upon  the 
expectant  ear  like  the  sound  of  hollow  brass.  His 
equanimity  is  belied  by  his  effort  to  discover,  to  multi- 
ply,  and  to  adorn  reasons  for  equanimity.  The  impres- 
sion is  irresistible  that  the  affected  contentment  of  the 
sage  is  only  the  triumph  of  the  rhetorician,  and  intend- 
ed to  attract  public  admiration  and  sympathy.  This 
unfavorable  effect  is  deepened  by  the  Conaolation  to 
PofybiuSf  also  composed  in  the  Corsican  seclusion,  and 
written  to  the  powerful  freedman  of  Claudius  to  comfort 
him  on  the  loss  of  his  brother,  and  to  invoke  for  him- 
self the  commiseration  of  the  libertine  and  the  favor  of 
his  master.  The  wise  man,  who,  like  Ovid,  had  be- 
moaned the  miseries  of  banishment  in  elegiac  verse, 
declared  that,  under  Claudius,  "  the  life  of  exiles  was 
more  tranquil  than  that  of  princes  under  Caius."  He 
enlarged  upon  the  resplendent  qualities  of  the  stupid, 
misled,  blundering  pedant  on  the  throne,  whose  pump- 
himfication  he  was  to  celebrate  after  his  death  in  bitter 
satire.  The  intense  servility  and  adulation  of  the  twen- 
ty-sixth chapter  of  this  discreditable  Coruolatton  have 
often  attracted  remark ;  but  it  has  high  literary  merits. 

After  eight  years  not  unprofitably  spent,  Seneca  was 
recalled  from  his  exile.  The  new  empress,  Agrippina, 
mindful  of  old  intimacy,  or  anxious  for  additional  sup- 
port, summoned  him  from  the  sterile  nx;k8  of  Corsica  to 
the  luxury  and  license  of  the  imperial  palace.  He  was 
advanced  to  the  pnetorship,  and  appointed  tutor  to  her 
son,  the  young,  handsome,  promising  Domitius  Nero. 
Had  not  Alexander  been  the  pupil  of  Aristotle?  What 
might  not  be  anticipated  from  the  disciple  of  Seneca? 
It  was  very  shortly  before  the  acceptance  of  this  charge 
that  he  had  written  the  Consolatio  ad  Maixiam  on  the 
death  of  her  son.  It  was  apparently  followed  by  the 
disquisition  On  Tranguillify,  Unreality  of  emotion 
characterizes  both  works.  Marcia  was  the  daughter  of 
Cremutius  Cordus,  the  republican  historian  of  the  last 
civil  wars.  Her  son,  for  whom  she  was  tardily  con- 
soled, had  been  dead  three  years.  The  praise  of  intel- 
lectual calm  came  with  a  suspicious  air  from  one  who 
had  been  fretting  and  moaning  in  obscurity  for  eight 
years,  and  was  ready  to  welcome  the  bustle  and  extrava- 
gance of  the  court.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  hesi- 
tation in  accepting  the  proposals  of  Agrippina  to  for- 
sake tranquillity.  She  was  scheming  to  advance  to 
the  throne  a  son  of  whom  his  father  had  said  that  noth- 
ing but  a  monster  could  spring  from  such  parents.  The 
throne  was  secured  by  poisoning  the  old  and  uxorious 
emperor.  Seneca  became  prime-minister  and  chief  ad- 
ministrator under  Agrippina,  with  Burrus  as  head  of 
military  affairs.  The  fir^t  service  of  the  political  or 
politic  philosopher  was  to  compose  for  his  pupil  a  ful- 
some laudation  of  the  murdered  prince,  whose  memory 
he  lampooned  himself.  The  Neronian  lauds  were  so 
highly  appreciated  that  the  senate  directed  them  to  be 
inscribed  on  a  pillar  of  silver,  and  to  be  read  by  the 
pnetors  when  they  entered  on  their  office.  When  Nero 
had  been  a  year  upon  the  throne,  his  younger  colleague, 
Britannicus,  the  son  and  true  heir  of  Claudius,  was  re- 
moved out  of  his  path — perhaps  by  poison,  though  this 
has  been  disputed  in  late  years.  At  this  opportune  mo- 
ment, Seneca  addresses  to  his  imperial  pupil  the  notable 
treatise  On  Clemency,  What  was  the  demand  for  it,  un- 
less cruel  dispositions  had  been  manif<rated  ?  How  could 
they  have  been  carried  into  effect  unless  by  the  acqui- 
escence of  Seneca,  who  was  now  in  the  height  of  his 
power?  Tacitus  alleges  {Ann,  XHI,  xi)  that  he  pub- 
lished Nero's  frequent  asseverations  of  his  clemency 
"testiflcando  quam  honesta  pmciperet,  vel  jactandi 
ingenii." 

Seneca  is  charged  with  encouraging  and  excusing 
Nero's  amour  with  Acte  to  prevent  worse  excesses. 
The  offence  was  venial  in  comparison  with  other  sub- 
serviences. This  liaiHon,  however,  irritated  Agrippina, 
and  inflamed  the  growing  hostility  between  the  mother 
and  the  son.    Public  affairs  continued  to  be  conducted 


quietly  and  prosperously,  and  Seneca  hai  reaped  cbtf 
honor.  The  calm  was  only  on  the  surface.  A  lew 
years  later,  the  indictment  of  Suillins,  under  the  anti- 
quated Cincian  law,  brought  discredit  upon  Seneca,  who 
appears  to  have  been  active  in  the  prosecution.  Sidl- 
lius,  in  his  defence,  turned  savagely  upon  him — charged 
him  with  having  been  the  qusstor  of  Gerroanicus,  and 
with  having  corrupted  his  daughter  none  the  less ;  de- 
manded by  what  wisdom  or  by  what  precepts  of  phi- 
losophy he  had  accumulated  such  a  vast  estate  in  four 
years  of  imperial  friendship ;  denounced  him  for  catch- 
ing rich  and  childless  men,  as  with  a  net,  and  for  ex- 
hausting Italy  with  his  usuries  (Tacit  Atm,  XIII,  xlii). 
The  arts  of  the  infamous  Poppaea  Sabina  widened  the 
breach  between  Agrippina  and  her  son,  and  the  trust 
and  influence  of  Seneca  sickened  with  the  declining  au- 
thority of  Agrippina.  He  was  alarmed  and  jeopardijeed 
by  the  unnatural  eombat.  The  mother  sustained  the 
rights  of  the  injured  empress  Octavia;  the  son  yielded 
to  the  wiles  of  the  sorceress  Poppiea  Sabina,  wb<Me  vic- 
tory portended  the  utter  overthrow  of  the  maternal  su- 
premacy. It  was  a  conflict  to  be  terminated  only  by 
the  death  of  Nero  or  of  Agrippina.  The  mother,  by 
whose  crimes  he  had  secured  the  throne,  was  the  rie- 
tim.  It  was  generally  credited  that  Seneca  and  Barms 
assented  to  the  matricide,  though  they  devolved  the  ex- 
ecution on  other  instruments.  Seneca  has  been  accused 
of  suggesting  the  crime  to  regain  Nero's  confidence. 
That  he  defended  it  has  never  been  denied,  and  admits 
no  exculpation.  A  later  minister  of  Rome  welcomed 
death  rather  than  stain  his  conscience  by  apologizing 
for  a  lem  atrocity ;  but  the  meanness  of  Seneca's  com- 
plicity in  the  crime  sustained  him  in  his  position,  if  not 
in  his  full  ascendency,  for  a  few  years  longer.  He  was 
still  the  first  subject  in  the  empire,  the  most  prominent 
of  the  imperial  ministers,  when  the  *^  Quinquennium 
Neronis,"  the  first  five  years  of  the  new  reign,  was  cele- 
brated by  the  Quinquennalian  games.  The  imaginary 
felicity  of  these  years  was  long  a  memory  and  a  regret 
to  the  Roman  world,  and  posterity  has  accepted  the  im- 
pression which  was  then  made.  To  Seneca  has  been 
assigned  the  credit  of  those  halcyon  days.  Tet  Britan- 
nicus had  been  suspiciously  removed;  Agrippina  bad 
been  murdered  by  her  son,  and  Seneca  had  Justified  the 
murder;  Poppaea  Sabina  had  supplanted  Octavia,  and 
insured  her  subsequent  divorce  and  assassinaU«)n.  The 
Quinquennium  Ncronis  was  a  theatrical  illusion — a 
hj'pocrisy  of  brief  duration.  With  the  death  of  Bnrma 
(A.D.  62),  the  scene  rapidly  changes.  The  marriage 
of  Poppna  Sabina  to  the  emperor,  the  divorce  and  mur> 
der  of  the  young  and  innocent  empress  Octavia  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  and  the  final  overthrow  of  Seneca's  in- 
fluence were  nearly  simultaneous — "  Mors  Burri  infregit 
Senecse  potentiam"  (Tacit,  Ann,  XIV,  lit,  1 ).  About 
the  same  time,  Paul  was  brought  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome, 
on  his  appeal  to  Caesar.  Signs  and  portents,  on  earth 
and  in  heaven,  terrified  the  superstitious.  Earthquakes 
and  bloody  comets  spread  distress  and  consternation, 
and  pestilence  succeeded.  In  the  second  summer  after 
the  murder  of  Octavia,  the  fearful  conflagration  which 
led  to  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  and  the  martyr- 
dom of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  devastated  the  city 
for  six  days  and  seven  nights.  During  these  years, 
Seneca's  influence  had  vanished,  and  his  peril  had  been 
ever  before  him.  The  asseverations  of  Nero  "  that  be 
would  perish  rather  than  injure  him"  (Sueton.  AVro, 
xxxv)  were  scarcely  reassuring.  A  convenient  ambigui- 
ty may  be  detected  in  the  phrase.  Seneca  begged  for  his 
dismissal  from  court ;  he  proposed  to  surrender  his  villas 
and  his  vast  estates,  his  flve  hundred  ivonr-foot»l  churs 
of  citron,  his  three  or  four  millions  of  substance  (Tacit. 
Ann,  XIY,  liv;  Dion  Cass.  LXI,  x).  His  entreaties 
and  his  offers  were  disregarded,  but  he  sought  an  osten- 
tatious seclusion.  He  endeavored  to  conceal  himself 
under  the  garb  of  a  philosopher;  he  returned  to  the  as- 
ceticisms of  his  youth ;  he  seemed  oblivious  of  human 
affairs,  and  to  hold  communion  only  with  philosophy 
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and  with  his  God.  "  Deo  parere,  libertas  est'*  (Senec 
De  Vit,  BeaL  xv,  7).  To  these  years  of  solicitous  ob- 
scurity belong  bis  best  and  most  characteristic  works — 
the  treatises  Dt  Provtdentioy  De  BrevilcUe  VUcb,  De 
Vita  Beaia,  De  Beneficm,  the  Letters  to  LucUius,  and 
the  NatHral  Queationt,  The  danger  so  long  foreseen 
was  not  averted  by  philosophical  pretensions  or  by 
rhetorical  homilies.  Seneca,  whether  Justly  or  not,  was 
believed  or  declared  to  be  involved  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Calpuniius  Fiso.  Was  he  guilty  ?  The  recorded  evi- 
dence is  wholly  inadequate.  The  probabilities  alone 
convict  him,  and  guilt  in  this  case  would  be  the  most 
innocent  of  his  criminalities.  He  knew  his  own  peril; 
be  knew  the  peraistent  and  unscrupulous  blood  thirsti- 
ness  of  his  pupil ;  he  knew  the  present  and  impending 
miseries  of  the  Roman  world  when  Nero's  passions  were 
unleashed ;  he  had  been  cognizant  and  acquiescent,  per- 
haps active  in  some  cases,  in  the  murder  of  Claudius,  of 
Agrippina,  of  Octavia,  and  probably  in  many  more  as- 
sassinationa.  There  is  no  appeal  for  him  from  his  sus- 
pidous  life  to  his  sentimental  morality,  however  lofty, 
pure,  and  fascinating.  He  was  ordered  to  die,  and  the 
same  decree  was  issued  against  his  brother  Gallio  (but 
see  Tacit.  ^RM.  XT,  Ixxiii)  and  his  nephew,  the  poet  Lu- 
can.  The  fatal  mandate  was  promptly  obeyed,  but  his 
death  was  lingering  and  painfuL  Nothing  in  the  life 
of  Seneca  became  him  more  or  was  more  consistent  with 
his  philosophy  than  his  manner  of  leaving  it.  There 
was  something  of  parade — something  of  the  vospUtudite 
of  a  classic  comedy;  but  the  ancients  were  always  actors, 
and  the  ostentation  of  philosophic  calm  and  indifference 
had  been  the  habit  of  Seneca's  life,  and  could  not  be 
wholly  abandoned  in  the  last  act,  when  the  situation 
was  so  tragic  and  imposing,  so  apt  for  one  of  his  own 
dramas.  The  story  of  Seneca's  serene  but  lingering 
death  is  told  by  Tacitus  (tfridXY,  Ux-lxv)  with  elabo- 
rate art  and  with  the  most  adroit  i^iar-ommro.    It  is 

one  of  the  most 
finished  of  the 
numerous  de- 
lineations in 
distemper  of 
that  consum- 
mate artist, 
and  has  fur- 
nished the  ex- 
emplar  for 
many  inferior 
copies.  The 
story  has  been 
so  often  repeat- 
ed, and  is  so  fa- 
miliar, that  it 
need  not  be  re- 
iterated here; 
but  a  suspicion 
Seueca.     (Prom  an  antique  bast)        remains  that 

some  of  the  touches  of  the  painter's  brush  have  no  better 
justification  than  there  was  for  the  loose  rumor  reported 
by  him  that  the  conspirators  had  designed,  if  sucoessful, 
to  elevate  Seneca  to  the  throne  of  the  Oesars. 

IL  Writings. — The  literary  remains  of  Seneca  are  in 
fK)tb  prose  and  verse.  The  prose  productions  are  moral 
essays,  fragments  of  such  essays,  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-four Letters  to  Lucilius  (which  are  themselves  es- 
stTi),the  LuduM  de  Morte  ClaudU  (or  Apocolocynthosis)^ 
and  seven  books  ot  Natural  Questions^  or  speculations  in 
natoral  history.  The  Apocohcynthotis  is  a  medley  of 
prose  and  verse,  but  its  authorship  is  doubtfuL  Sene- 
ca's poetry  consists  of  nine  epigrams — the  wail  ot  the 
exile—and  ten  trage<iie8,  one  of  which  (the  Octavia') 
cannot  have  been  written  by  him,  while  it  remains  un- 
certain whether  he  wrrote  any  of  them.  The  merits  and 
defects  of  Seneca's  style  may  be  gathered  fn>m  the  in- 
cidental remarks  already  made,  it  may  suflice  at  this 
time  to  quote  the  just  censure  of  the  emperor  Caius, 
'^Azena  sine  calce,'*  and  to  approve  the  equally  brief 


and  accurate  criticism  of  Quintilian,"  Abondat  dulcibn» 
vitiis.**  It  is  always  affected,  it  is  always  pointed,  it  is 
always  attractive,  it  is  alwajrs  radiant ;  but  it  is  a  string 
of  artificial  gems,  not  of  "Orient  pearls  at  random 
strung,'*  or  of  genuine  diamonds. 

There  are  some  old  fabrications  ascribed  to  Seneca, 
which  should  not  be  left  altogether  unnoticed.  One  of 
these  is  the  treatise  De  Formula  Uonesta  Vita^  which 
was  constantly  cited  as  his  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  is 
now  attributed  to  Martinus  Dumiensis,  a  Christian  writ- 
er contemporaneous  with  Justinian.  The  other  is  the 
imaginary  correspondence  between  Seneca  and  Paul, 
which  was  known  to  Jerome.  These  letters  are  indubi- 
tably spurious ;  but  an  acquaintance  between  the  pagan 
moralist  and  the  Christian  missionary  is  not  without 
probability,  though  it  is  without  evidence.  The  belief 
in  such  acquaintance,  and  the  favorable  acceptance  of 
the  Letters  by  Jerome  and  Augustine,  encouraged  the 
fancy  that  Seneca  had  been  converted  to  Christianity. 
More  deserving  of  consideration  than  the  possibility  of 
such  intercourse  is  the  close  agreement  between  many 
passages  in  the  writings  of  the  Roman  philosopher  and 
in  the  Epistle*  of  the  apostle,  and  the  singular  conso- 
nance of  the  maxims  of  the  Stoic  rhetorician  with  the 
precepts  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles.  This  signifi^ 
cant  concord  has  often  been  noticed,  and  recently,  with 
especial  care,  by  Dr.  Lightfoot,  the  new  bishop  of  Dur^ 
ham.  The  parallelisms  are  most  frequent  and  most 
startling — of  course  in  ethical  rather  than  in  theologi- 
cal matters.  Almost  equally  suggestive  is  the  fact  that 
the  ethical  productions  of  Seneca  are  much  after  the 
fashion  of  sermons  and  hortatory  discourses — preaching 
a  purer  faith,  a  cleaner  heart,  and  virtuous  action  in  the 
midst  qXu  corrupt  and  unbelieving  generation.  An  ob-< 
vious  explanation  is  that  which  induced  the  suppositi-^ 
tious  correspondence  between  Seneca  and  Paul.  When 
this  is  rejected,  it  is  easy  to  presume  the  diffusion  of 
Christian  doctrine  by  constant  communications  of  all 
kinds  between  the  several  parts  of  the  empire.  It  is 
certain  that  Christian  influence  was  earlv  discernible  at 
Rome,  and  has  been  detected  in  the  contemporaneona 
Roman  law.  There  was  a  Christian  communitv  in  the 
palace  at  an  early  period.  But  this  does  not  explain 
aU.  During  the  whole  lifetime  of  Seneca  there  was  an 
earnest  and  widely  extended  movement  in  the  line  of 
moral  renovation,  which  was  iUustrate<l  by  the  growth 
of  Stoicism  at  Rome  and  the  expansion  of  its  doctrines, 
by  the  tenor  of  the  writings  of  Philo-Judfeus,  by  Sibyl- 
line foi^ries,  and  by  the  memorable  career  of  ApoUo- 
nius  Tyaneus,  which  has  been  disguised  and  obscured 
by  the  fictions  of  his  biographers.  It  does  not  conflict 
with  a  reverential  interpretation  of  "  the  ways  of  God 
to  man''  to  conjecture  that  the  miseries  of  the  civil  wars 
which  had  spread  from  Calpe  to  the  Euphrates,  the  con- 
sequent disintegration  of  society  everj'wbere,  and  the 
general  dissoluteness  which  those  wars  had  engendered, 
produced,  along  with  the  decay  of  pagan  belief,  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  need,  a  solicitude  for  the  accomplish- 
ment, and  attempts  at  the  introduction,  of  a  religious 
regeneration.  Such  a  condition  of  the  mind  and  heart 
of  the  nations  would  be  a  natural  preparation  for  the 
reception  and  diffusion  of  Christianity.  Nor  does  it 
seem  alien  to  the  course  of  Providence,  who  never  ef- 
fects great  changes  per  solium,  and  to  whom  *^  a  thou- 
sand years  are  but  as  a  day." 

III.  Philosophy, — No  distinct  scheme  of  philosophy 
can  claim  Seneca  as  either  its  founder  or  its  systematic 
expositor.  He  only  enlarged  the  lines,  adorned  the 
precepts,  and  amplified  the  spirit  of  the  philosophy 
which  he  professed.  He  declared  himself  a  Stoic,  has 
always  been  so  regarded,  and  is  recognised  as  such  by 
Zeiler,  Ueberweg,  and  the  other  historians  of  ancient 
philosophy.  It  is  therefore  needless  to  dwell  upon  his 
doctrines.  They  are  those  of  the  Stoics  (q.  v.).  But 
Seneca  was  much  more  and  much  less  than  a  Stoic  of 
the  old  and  rigid  school,  and  much  of  his  favor  in  his 
own  and  in  later  times  may  be  attributed  to  the  excess 
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and  the  defect.  He  was  thoroaghly  nnsyttematic  and 
discontinuous.  He  indulges  in  no  speculation  to  estab- 
lish or  to  fortify  the  theory.  He  employ's  the  current 
tenets  for  the  practical  conduct  of  life.  He  had  a 
broader  comprehension  than  Zeno  or  Chrysippus.  He 
was  latitudinarian  in  his  sentiments.  He  applauds  the 
character,  commends  the  ethical  doctrines,  and  cites  the 
maxims  of  Epicurusw  He  inclines  to  the  lai^  intelli- 
gence of  the  Peripatetics,  and  emulates  the  spiritual  as- 
pirations of  the  Academics.  Philosophy,  in  his  concep- 
tion, was  no  abstract  and  recondite  study,  of  service 
only  in  the  closet :  it  was  the  rule  of  life  in  the  midst 
of  distractions  and  temptations,  of  uncertainties  and 
dangers — a  refuge  for  the  troubled  mind,  a  shelter  from 
suspicion  and  envy,  a  defence  against  tyranny,  and  the 
balm  of  a  serene  conscience  (/>e  Beat,  VH.  xv). 

Philosophy  has  been,  since  the  Christian  revelation, 
so  distinct  from  religion,  or  so  completely  identified 
with  it,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  appreciate  its  character, 
its  charms,  and  its  %*alue  in  those  ages  when  it  was  the 
sole  substitute  for  revealed  thith— when  from  its  dark, 
intricate,  and  insoluble  problems  could  alone  be  expect- 
ed vague  hopes  and  vaguer  aspirations,  where  Christian- 
itv  affords  absolute  assurance  to  alL  Bv  the  cultivated 
and  inquiring  pagan,  philosophy  was  pursued  as  the 
guide  of  life,  the  moderator  of  prosperity,  the  solace  in 
adversity,  the  oracular  response  to  the  eager  questions 
which  the  earnest  heart  and  intelligi^t  mind  are  ever 
asking  about  here  and  hereafter — about  the  worid,  its 
origin,  and  its  governance ;  about  man,  his  duties  and 
his  destinies;  about  all  that  lies  beyond  the  dark  veil 
of  death  and  the  darker  veil  of  birth.  This  is  fuUv 
manifested  in  Seneca^s  invitation  to  Paulinus  to  seek 
**the  shady  spaces  of  divine  philosophy"  (/>«  Brer. 
VUa^  xix,  1,2). 

Philosophy  offered  many  inducements  to  its  pursuit 
or  its  pretence  under  the  early  empire.  It  was  a  disci- 
pline of  mind  and  heart  to  those  of  gentle  disposition 
and  refined  tastes  whose  easy  circumstances  in  life  re- 
lieved them  from  the  necessity  of  public  or  professional 
vocations.  Hence  philosophy  grew  into  a  fashion,  and 
the  fashion,  like  all  fashions,  moral  or  religious,  was  of- 
ten perverted  into  a  cloak  or  a  pretence. 

Under  the  pressure  of  despotic  rule,  slight  differences 
become  symbols  of  political  faith.  At  Rome,  Stoicism 
associated  itself  with  regrets  for  the  republic,  with  a 
mild,  inert  aversion  to  the  empire,  or  with  a  more  de- 
cided antipathy  to  the  emperor.  Lord  of  himself,  the 
8toic  asserted  his  independence  of  all  ctintrol  of  man  by 
governments  or  by  fortune.  The  haughty  pretension 
afforded  little  offence  to  the  constituted  powers.  The 
sole  sovereignty  of  the  Stoic  had  its  single  throne  with- 
in his  own  bosom.  There  he,  too,  was  emperor;  he 
cared  for  naught  beyond.  He  had  thus  the  credit  of 
independence,  without  assuming  the  complexion  of  a 
conspirator  or  a  revolutionary.  Every  age  illustrates 
the  facility  with  which  prevalent  principles  shrivel  up 
into  empty  forms.  Loud  professions  may  disguise  hol- 
low sentiments.  Sentiments  accordant  with  the  profes- 
sions may  be  sincerely  entertained,  and  yet  produce  nei- 
ther earnestness  of  feeling  nor  constancy  of  action.  Men 
will  more  readily  die  for  their  avoweid  faith  than  live 
for  it.  Genuine  mart\Ts  mav  be  found  who  would  scarce- 
ly  practice  what  they  die  for.  Their  faith  is  in  their 
pmfession — *'  Cum  verba  enipenmt^  adfectus  ad  consue- 
ttidinem  relabuntur**  (Senec  De  Brev.  Vit.  vi,  8).  Of 
such  was  Seneca.  Augustine's  comment  on  his  boast 
of  independence  may  be  applied  to  most  of  his  virtues : 
"Adfuit  scribenti,  viventi  defuit"  {Dn  Civ,  Dti,  vi,  x). 
To  this  danger  he  was  peculiarly  exposed.  He  was 
courtly  in  manners  and  courtly  in  associations,  amiable 
and  impressible  in  disposition,  serene  and  avenie  to  vio- 
lent emotions;  of  affectionate  and  placid  temperament, 
rather  than  of  deep  and  solid  nature ;  vain  rather  than 
ambitious,  and  ever  mindful  of  his  own  interest.  His 
birth,  his  home  influences,  his  education,  his  vocation, 
bis  career,  his  experience  in  either  fortune,  led  him  to 


deem  that  best  which  was  most  plausible  or  DMMt  »- 
cure.  He  was  the  son  of  a  great  rhetorician,  bcxiogk 
up  in  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians,  destined  ibr  a 
rhetorician,  winning  early  profit,  distinction,  and  pro> 
motion  by  rhetorical  displays.  Rhetoric  was  the  pas- 
sion of  the  time:  he  was  not  constituted  to  despise  it. 
He  declared,  "  Oratio  sollicita  pliilosophnm  non  deoet" 
(A/>.  XYI,  V,  4) ;  yet  his  expression  was  always  coriotH 
and  surprising.  He  has  given  us  the  maxim,  **  Qoalis 
vir,  talis  oratio.**  It  may  be  justly  inverted,  Qualii 
oratio,  talis  vir. 

All  that  remains  of  Seneca  shows  that  he  was  noth- 
ing if  not  rhetorical  The  tartness  of  expression,  the 
compression  ofphrase,  the  fertility  of  fancy,  the  paradox 
of  thought,  were  ever  upperroost  in  his  mind.  These 
things  did  not  make  him  false,  but  unreaL  They  did 
not  make  him  insincere,  but  superficiaL  His  predilec- 
tions were  good,  but  evanescent  in  action.  He  had  the 
fragility  of  the  man  who  looks  to  farm  and  fashion,  not 
to  substance.  This  may  explain  the  contradiction  be- 
tween the  ethical  theory  and  the  personal  noorality  of 
Seneca.  An  instructive  parallel,  on  a  lower  plane  and 
with  narrower  exorbitancies,  is  furnished  by  the  con- 
trast between  the  character  and  the  N^hi  TkcmgkU  of 
Edward  Young. 

It  is  a  perilous  and  doubtful  task  to  unveil  the  depths 
of  the  human  heart;  to  reconcile  the  complex  and  ofVen 
unconscious  duplicities  of  human  nature;  to  decide 
where  delusion  ends  and  deception  begins;  to  estimate 
the  force  of  temptations  and  the  degrees  of  resistance  to 
them ;  to  discern  the  subtle  harmony  which  binds  all 
the  parts  of  life  together,  and  may  unite  general  purity 
and  noble  appetencies  to  grievous  frailties  and  ignoble 
crimes.  None  but  the  All-seeing  One,  "  to  whom  all 
hearts  are  open,  and  from  whom  no  secrets  are  hid,**  can 
pierce  the  obscure  nwzes  of  human  motives.  The  harsh, 
censorious,  confident,  sweeping,  unrestricted  judgment 
will  blunder,  whether  it  praise  or  blame — *'  Ut  absolra- 
ris,  ignosce"  (Senec  Dt  Benef,  VII,  xxviii,  8).  Waf  it 
a  cry  from  his  own  lacerated  conscience  when  Seneca 
excUumed  so  trulv  and  so  sadlv, 

**llaguos  hnmanam  pectus  recessns  bsbet!** 

(Fragm.  iii,  UeAtmieiL) 

rV.  Litfratwr. — The  historians  of  ancient  philosophy 
and  the  Works  of  Seneca,  of  course.  See  adso  Lorigr, 
The  Ltfe  of  L.  A  imavs  SmecOf  described  6y  Juglms  IJp- 
siust  in  The  Workes  ofL,  Atmcevs  Sertectif  both  MoraU 
and  Naturall  (Lond.  1614);  La  Grange,  Vie  de  Semiqne 
(Paris,  1819) ;  Aubertin,  De  Sap,  Doctoribus  qtn  a  Cic. 
Motie  ad  Aeron,  Piiacip,  Roma  VigueiiaU  (ibid.  1857): 
Bernhardt,  Die  Anschauunq  des  Seneca  vom  Unirrrfwm 
(Wittenb.  1861);  Seidlerj  Die  religiOs-siilUche  WeU- 
anschavung  des  Philosophen  L,  A  mttevs  Seneca  (Frau- 
stadt,  1863) ;  Dourif,  Du  Stofcisme  et  du  Ckristiamtme, 
etc  (Paris,  1863) ;  Montee,  Le  Stofcisme  a  Borne  (ibid. 
1865);  Martha,  Les  Moralistts  sous  rEnqtire  Romam 
(ibid.  1866) ;  Stahr,  Affrippina,  die  Mutter  Nero's  (BcrL 
1867);  Lightfoot,  Essojf  on  St.  Paul  and  Seneca,  ap. 
Comm,  on  the  Epistle  to  the  PkiUppians;  Westminsttr 
Rev,  July,  1867,  No.  clxxiii,  art.  ii ;  Merivale,  Ramans 
under  the  Empire  (Lond.  1860-62).     (G.  F.  H.) 

Senectus,  in  Roman  mythologA^  a  person ificatioii 
of  old  age.    He  dwells  at  the  entrance  to  Hades. 

Beneh.    See  Bush. 

Se'neb  (Heb.  Seneh\T\l'0, thorn;  Sept.  Zcwa  [Tat. 

'Ewa^  Alex,  omits] ;  Vulg.  Sens),  the  nanoe  of  one 
of  the  two  isolated  rocks  which  stood  in  the  '^  passage 
of  Mich  mash"  at  the  time  of  the  adventure  of  Jona- 
than and  his  armor-bearer  (1  Sam.  xiv,  4).  It  was  the 
southern  one  of  the  two  (ver.  5),  and  the  nearest  to 
Geba  (A.y.  *'Gibeah**).  The  name  in  Hebrew  meaw 
a  "  thorn,"  or  thom-bush,  and  is  applied  elsewhere  only 
to  the  memorable  thcHU  of  Horeb;  but  whether  it  re- 
fers in  this  instance  to  the  shape  of  the  rock  or  to  the 
growth  otseneh  upon  it,  we  cannot  ascertain.  The  lat- 
ter is  more  consistent  with  analogy.    It  is  remarkable 
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that  Joseph  us  (fFar,  v,  2, 1),  in  describing  the  route  of 
Titus  fn>aa  the  north  tu  Jerusalem,  mentions  that  the 
last  encampment  of  his  army  was  at  a  spot  **  which  in 
the  Jews*  tongue  is  called  the  valley"  (or  perhaps  the 
plain)  **'  of  thorns  (ajrav^wv  avXtltv),  near  a  certain  vil- 
lage called  Gabathsaoule,"  i.  e.  Gibeath  of  SauL  The 
ravine  of  Michmash  is  about  four  miles  from  the  hill 
which  is,  with  tolerable  certainty,  identified  with  Gib- 
eah.  This  distance  is  perhaps  too  great  to  suit  Jose- 
|)hu8*s  expression;  still  the  point  is  worth  notice. — 
Smith.  Between  Jeba,  or  Geba,  and  Mukhmas,  or  Mich- 
mash, there  are  two  narrow  and  deep  valleys,  or  gorges, 
running  neariy  parallel  towards  the  east,  with  a  high, 
rocky,  and  precipitous  ridge  between  them.  These  two 
valleys  unite  a  little  lower  down,  u  e.  a  little  to  the 
east  of  the  direct  line  from  Jeba  to  Mukhmlls.  The 
onlinary  route  descends  obliquely  to  the  right  from 
Jeba,  and  passes  through  the  united  valley  at  the  junc- 
tion, rounding  the  point  of  the  promontory,  and  then 
ascends  obliquely  to  the  left  towards  Mukhmas.  This 
is  the  passage  of  Michmash  alluded  to  in  1  Sam.  xiii, 
23 ;  Isa.  X,  28, 29.  The  ridge  between  the  two  valleys 
has  two  steep  or  precipitous  sides,  one  facing  the  south 
towards  Geba,  and  the  other  facing  the  north  towards 
Michmash.  These  were  the  two  **  ttharp  rocks'*  or  prec- 
ipices called  "  Seneh"  and  "  Bozez.**  The  two  valleys 
are  still  called  Suweweh  and  Butoeizeh,  Jeba  stands 
on  the  sooth  nde  of  Suweineh,  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
valley,  and  Mukhmas  on  the  north  edge  of  Buweizeh. 
— Fairbaim.  Lieut.  Conder  regards  the  valley  of  Su- 
weineh itself  as  a  trace  of  the  name  Seneh,  and  thinks 
its  opposite  walls  were  scaled  by  Jonathan  {Quar.  State- 
maU  of  the  **  PaL  Explor.  Fund,**  April,  1874,  p.  62) ;  and 
he  graphically  describes  the  descent  of  his  own  sur- 
veying party  down  the  rocks  {Tent  Work  in  PcUetime, 
ii,  113).     See  Bozez. 

Senda  (old  mm),  a  name  given  to  the  primates  of 
the  Christian  Church  in  Africa.  Here  the  primacy 
was  not  confined,  as  in  other  places,  to  the  civil  me- 
tropolis, but  always  went  along  with  the  oldest  bishop 
of  the  province,  who  succeeded  to  this  dignity  by  vir- 
tue of  bis  seniority,  whatever  place  he  lived  in. 

Senesolial,  a  monkish  name  for  a  steward.  His 
duties  were  to  seat  the  guests  in  the  guest-hall,  send 
presents  to  strangers  of  degree,  and  in  some  cases  to 
have  charge  of  the  bishop's  palace.  The  same  name 
was  given  to  stewards  of  the  year  or  months,  minor 
canons  or  vicars,  who  catered  for  the  common  table. 

Sengler,  Jacob,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  at  Husenstamm,  near  Frankfort^n-the 
Main,  Sept.  11, 1799.  When  twenty  years  of  age,  after 
having  learned  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker,  he  entered 
the  gymnasium  at  Frankfort.  In  1824  he  studied  the- 
ology at  Tubingen,  under  Mohler,  and  in  1828  he  at- 
tended the  philosophical  lectures  of  Schelling  at  Mu- 
nich. In  1830  he  commenced  publishing  the  Catholic 
Church  GazetU  for  Germany,  and  numbered  among  his 
contributors,  besides  D5llinger  and  Fischer,  such  Prot- 
estant divines  as  Hoffmann,  Weiss,  and  others.  In  1831 
be  went  to  Marbui^  as  professor  of  philosophy,  where 
he  remained  for  eleven  years,  living  on  the  best  terms 
with  hb  Protestant  colleagues,  Hupfeld,  Kling,  Henke, 
J.  Muller,  etc.  In  1842  he  was  called  to  Freiburg, 
where  he  lectured  for  thirty-six  years,  and  where  he 
also  died,  Nov.  8,  1878,  five  days  after  having  retired 
from  his  office.  As  a  philosopher,  he  tried  to  harmo- 
nize speculation  with  Christianity ;  as  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic, be  never  believed  in  the  Roman  spirit  of  exclu- 
sivencaa.  He  wrote,  WOrd^ng  der  Schri/t  von  D. 
Schtdz:  Ueber  die  Lehre  vom  hfiL  Abendmahl  (Mainz, 
1830):~/>w  Idee  Gotten  (Heidelberg,  1845-52, 2  pts.)  :— 
Itie  Erkamtmselekre  (ibid.  1858).  See  Zuchold,  BibL 
TheoL  ii,  1228 ;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL  Literatur, 
it  4M,  682 ;  ii,  73, 74, 776 ;  Neue  evangel  Kirchemeitungy 
Feb.  22, 1879.     (B.  P.) 

Sengtunara  BbIma.  in  Hindii  mythology,  is  one 
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of  the  most  ancient  sages  and  princes  of  the  human* 
race.  He  was  amtemporary  with  king  Druven,  a 
grandson  of  the  father  of  all  who  have  been  bom,  and 
gave  to  him  his  only  daughter  Bravibamey  in  mar- 
riage. 

Seng-TT^an-Mau,  in  Chinese  mythology,  u  the 
supreme  deity  of  the  Chinese,  which  is  composeil  of 
nothing,  is  created  from  nothing,  and  does  or  thinks 
nothing,  though,  as  conceived  of,  is  not  without  exalted 
divine  attributes,  e.  g.  incoroprebensibiliiy,  omniscience, 
justice,  etc  He  is  seated  in  the  highest  heaven,  and 
thence  looks  down  in  immovable  quietude  on  the  do- 
ings of  mankind.  He  is  never  pictured,  because  no 
conception  of  his  form  is  possible ;  but  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  inferior  gods,  whu  preside  over  every  rank  of 
men,  over  every  human  occupation,  city,  etc,  who  are 
portrayed  in  every  imaginable  form,  in  clay,  stone, 
wood,  etc  These  gods  are  subordinate  to  Seng-Wan- 
Mau,  and  are  the  rulers  of  human  affairs,  so  that  man's 
destinies,  his  weal  and  woe,  are  committed  to  their 
hands.  Their  images  are  worshipped,  but  they  are 
also  broken  into  fragments  when  the  gods  fail  to  grat- 
ify the  wishes  of  the  worshippers. — Yollmer,  Wdiiaif, 
d,  MjfthoL  s.  V. 

Senior  (1),  a  monk  from  the  age  of  forty  to  fifty 
years  who  was  excused  from  the  external  offices  of 
provisor,  procurator,  cellarer,  almoner,  kitchener,  master 
of  the  works,  etc,  but  took  his  turn  in  singing  masses. 
(2)  The  head  of  a  college  of  secular  canons,  as  at  Christ- 
church,  Hants,  1099.  (8)  At  Osnaburg,  Trent,  Lubeck, 
and  in  some  Italian  cathedrals,  the  antianus,  or  sentor, 
corresponds  to  the  archpriest  of  certain  French  cathe- 
drals, in  which  he  acted  in  the  bishop's  absence  as  his 
representative  in  the  administration  of  sacraments  and 
the  benediction  of  ashes,  palms,  and  the  font.  Such 
an  archpriest  was  required  in  every  cathedral  by  the 
Council  of  Merida.  —  Walcott,  Sac,  Archaologjff  s.  v.; 
Lee,  Gloss,  of  Liturgical  Terms^  s.  v. 

Senior  Bishop.  In  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  the  bishop  who  is  oldest  in  the  order  of  con- 
secration is  thus  known.  The  senior  bishop  is  presi- 
dent of  the  House  of  Bishops,  and  has  certain  duties 
committed  to  him  by  the  general  constitution  and  can- 
ons of  the  Church.  Except  in  case  of  infirmity,  he  con- 
secrates the  newly  elected  bishop;  he  also  receives  the 
testimonials  of  a  bishop  elect,  in  case  of  such  election 
taking  place  during  the  recess  of  the  General  Conven- 
tion, and  transmits  them  to  all  the  other  bishops  for 
their  consent  or  dissent.  Special  general  conventions 
are  called  by  his  summons  on  consent  of  all  the  bish- 
ops; the  place  of  meeting  of  any  general  convention 
may  be  changed  by  him.  This  plan  of  deciding  as  to 
presidency  was  adopted  in  1789;  but  in  1792  a  different 
principle  was  adopted,  viz.  that  of  rotation.  This  con- 
tinued only  for  a  short  time,  and  the  order  of  seniority 
was  again  established. 

Seniority.    See  Senior  Bishop. 

Se'nir  (1  Chron.  v,  23 ;  Ezek.  xxvii,  5).  See  She- 
nib. 

Senlis,  Councils  of  {Concilium  Silvanectense), 
Tliere  were  several  councils  held  in  Senlis,  which  is  a 
town  in  the  department  of  Oise,  France. 

I.  Held  in  873  by  the  bishops  of  the  provinces  of 
Sens  and  Rheims,  in  which  Carloman,  the  son  of  king 
Charles  the  Bald,  was  brought  to  judgment,  deposed 
from  every  ecclesiastical  dignity,  and  reduced  to  lay 
communion,  on  account  of  his  treasonable  and  other 
evil  practices.     See  Mansi,  ix,  257. 

II.  Held  Nov.  14, 1235,  by  the  archbishop  of  Rheims 
aiid  six  of  his  suffragans,  who  put  the  whole  of  the 
king's  domains  within  the  province  of  Rheims  under  an 
interdict.     See  Compi^.gne,  Synods  of. 

III.  This  councU  was  held  in  1310  by  Philip  de  Ma- 
rigni,  archbishop  of  Sens.  Nine  Templars  were  con- 
demned and  burned,  denying  in  the  hour  of  death  their 
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confession  of  guilt,  extorted  from  tbem  by  torture.    See 
Dubois,  Hist,  ofPartM,  p.  551. 

IV.  Tbe  fourth  councU  at  Senlis  was  held  in  1815  or 
1816  by  Robert  de  Courteuay,  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
and  his  suffragans,  in  which  Pierre  de  Latilly,  bishop 
of  Chalons-sur-Maroe  (accused  by  Louis  Hutin  of  the 
death  of  Philip  le  Bel,  and  of  another  murder,  and  im- 
prisoned),  demanded  his  liberty  and  the  restitution  of 
his  property.  Subsequently  he  was  entirely  justified 
of  the  charge,  and  was  left  in  quiet  possession  of  his 
bishopric     See  Mansi,  xi,  1628. 

V.  Held  in  1826  by  William  de  Brie,  archbuthop  of 
Rheims,  with  seven  of  his  suffragans  (present  either  in 
person  or  by  deputy).     Seven  canons  were  made. 

1.  Lays  down  the  proper  forms  to  be  observed  iu  hold- 
ing conncils. 

4.  Declnres  excommunicated  persons  to  be  incapnble  of 
snhig  at  law,  of  defending  themselves,  and  of  giving  evi- 
dence. 

5.  Ezcommnnlcates  those  who  violate  tbe  aevlnra  af- 
forded  by  charchets,  either  by  dragging  awav  forcibly  those 
who  bAve  taken  reftige  there,  or  oy  refttsing  them  nour- 
Isbraeot. 

6.  Against  clandestine  marriages. 

7.  Against  those  who  Impeded  ecclesiastical  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

See  Mansi,  xi,  1768. — Landon,  Manual  ofCoimciUf  s,  v. 

Seimabris  {liwa^iq^  an  encampment  of  the 
Romans  under  Titus,  thirty  furlongs  from  Tiberias, 
which  was  in  sight  (Josephus,  War,  iii,  9,  7);  perhaps 
the  Senabrai  (^XiaaO)  or  Tsinabri  (^ia3X)  of  the  Tal- 
mud (Reland,  Palatt,  p.  999).  Schwarz  says  {PalfsL 
S.  178)  that  ruins  in  that  vicinity  are  still  called  Sinabri 
y  the  Arabs.  Thomson  identities  the  place  with  the 
modem  Shvg$kaby  containing  traces  of  old  buildings 
{Land  and  Booky  ii,  65). 

Sexmaob'erib  [some  Sennache'rib']  (Heb.  Sanche- 
rib\  S'^'inSO ;  read  in  the  cuneiform  as  Sinachirib,  L  e. 
Sin  [the  Idoon]  increases  brothers,  thought  to  indi- 
cate that  he  was  not  the  first-bom ;  SepU  ^iwaxfipili 
v.  r.  ^vayiipeifi ;  Josephus,  2€va;^p(/3oc ;  Herodotus 
^vaxapipos ;  Vulg.  Sennacherib),  a  famous  Assyrian 
monarch,  contemporary  with  Hezekiah.  The  name  of 
Sennacherib  (in  Assyrian  Sw-achi-^riba)  is  written  in 
various  ways;  but  three  forms  are  most  common,  of 
which  we  present  the  most  usuaL  It  consists  of  three 
elementa :  the  first,  Ski,  or  the  **  Moon'*  god ;  the  sec- 
ond, achi,  or  "  brothers"  (nx) ;  and  the  third,  ii-iba,  or 
"  he  increased"  (S^) ;  the  meaning  of  the  whole  being 
^'  the  Moon  has  multiplied  brothers."    See  Cuneiform. 
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Caneiform  of  the  Name  of  Sennacherib. 

1.  Earlier  Annals,  —  Sennacherib  was  the  son  and 
successor  of  Sargon  (q.  v.).  We  know  very  little  of 
him  during  his  father's  lifetime.  From  his  name,  and 
from  a  circumstance  related  by  Polyhistor,  we  may 
gather  that  he  was  not  the  eldest  son,  and  not  the  heir 
to  the  crown  till  the  year  before  his  father's  death. 
Polyhistor  (following  Berosus)  related  that  the  tribu- 
tary kingdom  of  Babylon  was  held  by  a  brother — ^who 
would  doubtless  be  an  elder  brother — of  Sennacherib's, 
not  long  before  that  prince  came  to  the  throne  (Berosus, 
Fragm,  12).  Sennacherib's  brother  was  succeeded  by 
a  certain  Hagisa,  who  reigned  only  a  month,  being 
murdered  by  Merodach  -  Baladan,  who  then  took  the 
throne  and  held  it  three  months.  The  details  of  Sen- 
nacherib's campaigns  are  given  under  each  year  in  the 
cuneiform  records  of  his  reign.  From  these  it  appears 
that  he  began  to  reign  July  16,  B.C  705,  and  was  mur- 
dered in  December,  681  (Smith  and  Sayce,  Cwu  Hist, 
ofSenn.  [Lond.  1878]  p.  8). 

His  first  efforts  were  directed  to  crashing  the  revolt 
of  Babylonia,  which  he  invaded  with  a  large  army. 
Merodach-Baladau  ventured  on  a  battle,  but  was  de- 


feated and  driven  from  the  country.  Sennacherib  then 
made  Belibus  (Bel-ibni)  an  officer  of  his  court,  vicemr, 
and,  quitting  Babylonia,  ravaged  the  lands  of  the  An- 
msean  tribes  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  whence  be 
carried  off  200,000  captives.  In  the  ensuing  year  be 
made  war  upon  the  independent  tribes  in  Mount  Zaf^ros 
and  penetrated  thence  to  Media,  where  he  reduoe<l  a 
portion  of  the  nation  which  had  previously  been  inde- 
pendent. 

2.  Conquest  ofJudatcu — We  give  the  account  of  rhit 
as  condensed  ^m  the  cuneiform  annals  by  the  late 
George  Smith  {HisL  of  Assyria  from  the  AfomumentSy 
p.  117  sq.) : 

'*Tbe  eastern  expedition  of  Sennacherib  occupied  h:t 
third  yesr,  and  at  toe  close  of  thl^  year,  hie  aoaibem  and 
eastern  borders  being  secure,  he  had  leisure  to  tnm  hU 
attention  to  tbe  affHlrs  of  Palestine.    Enconrsffed  by  tb« 
king  of  S^pt,  Hexekiah,  king  of  Jndah.had  thnvwn  off 
tbe  Assyrun  yoke,  several  of  the  smaller  sovereinis  had 
either  voluntarily  Joined  him  or  been  forced  to  »iiomU  to 
the  kiufl:  of  Jiidah,  and  Lulla  (the  Blullns  of  Joeephn^)« 
king  of  Tyre  and  Zldon,  had  also  rebelled  against  Sen- 
nacherib.   The  Assyrians  had  lost  tbeir  hold  on  all  ibe 
country  firom  Lebanon  to  Arabia,  and  Senoacherib  re- 
solved to  reconquer  this  region.    Crowing  from  his  capi- 
tal Into  Syria,  which  he  calls  the  land  of  the  Hittltes,  be 
attacked  first  Lulla,  king  of  Zldon ;  but  this  prince  wu 
not  prepared  to  resist  Mnnacberib,  so  be  emuarfced  no 
one  of  bis  vesssls  trom  the  citv  of  Tyre,  and  set  rail  fur 
the  land  of  Yatuan  (the  islana  of  Cyprus),  abandonfnr 
bis  country  to  the  mercy  of  the  Awynnns.    Sennacherib 
now  besieged  and  took  tbe  various  Phoenician  towns: 
Tyre,  the  strong  city,  appears  to  have  snccecsAilly  resisted 
bfm,  but  be  captured  Zldunnnrnbn  (great  Zidon.  Jo^ 
xix«  28)  and  the  lesser  Zidon ;  then  oimlog  sonili,  Bii- 
ettte  and  Zariptn  (Zarephath,  1  Kings  xvH,  9),  Mahalliba 
Usn  (Hosab,  «fosh.  xlx,  89),  Akxlbl  (Acbzib,  ver.  29X  aud 
Akku  (Accho,  Jndg.  1,  81).    The  sea -const  of  Phoenkrim 
down  to  tbe  land  of  tbe  PbllUtineti,  was  now  In  the  hand« 
of  Sennacherib,  and  be  mired  a  man  named  Tubabal  to 
tbe  throne  of  Zldon.  and  fixed  upon  tbe  conutrr  an  an- 
nual tribnte.   Tbe  success  of  Sennacherib  along  the  Dia^T. 
nnd  the  fhllnre  of  Kgvptlan  aid,  now  brou>rht  nearly  tbe 
whole  of  Palet>tlne  to  bis  feet,  and  tbe  various  mlere  eeai 
envoys  with  tribnte,  and  tokens  of  Mubmlssion  to  present 
before  tbe  As(>yrian  monarch.    Menahem,  who  ruled  at 
Samaria ;  Tnbabal,  tbe  newly  made  king  of  Zidon :  Abdili- 
hlti,  king  of  Arvad :  Ummelek,  kln^  of  Gebal :  Metiutl. 
king  of  Asbdod ;  and  BaduU.  king  ofthe  Ammonites ;  Ke- 
inosD-natbl,  king  of  tbe  Moabltes ;  and  Airaromn,  king  of 
Bdom,  now  made  tbeir  peace,  and  Askelon.  Ekroo,  and 
Judab  alone  remained  iu  reliellion.    Sennacherib  started 
from  Akkn,  and  keeping  along  tbe  coaat.  Invaded  Aske- 
lon, and  capturing  Zidqa,  tbe  revolting  king,  sent  him. 
bis  wife,  his  sons  and  dangbters,  bis  brothers,  and  other 
relatives,  captive  to  Assyria.    Tbe  cities  of  Askelon,  Bit- 
dnganna  (Betb-dagon,  Josh,  xv,  41),  Tanpn  (Joppa,  Jonah 
I,  8),  Benni-barqn  (Beue-berak.  Jo»b.  xix,  4fi),  and  Aznm 
were  successively  captured,  ana  Sennacherib  pla^Nl  Sani- 
Indari,  tbe  son  of  Unkibtl,  on  tbe  throne.    Moviiig  from 

Askelon,  Sennacherib  attacked  Eknfo : 
be  tells  us  that  Padl.  king  of  Bkron, 
bad  been  falibfbl  to  his  plMlges  to  A»- 
svria,  and  the  priests,  princes,  and  peo- 
ple of  Bkron  bad  conspired  againstbim 
and  revolted,  and,  putting  tbeir  king 
in  bonds,  bad  delivered  him  Into  tbe 
bands  of  Hexekiab,  king  of  Jndab,  to  be  kept  prisoner  at 
Jerusalem.  The  revolters  at  Bkron  relied  on  the  assist- 
ance of  Bgypt ;  and  when  Sennacherib  advanced  against 
tbe  city,  a  force  under  tbe  king  of  Bgypt  came  to  tbeir 
assistance.  The  Egyptian  army  was  Irom  the  kings  of 
Bgypt  (the  plnral  being  ni«ed),  and  fttim  the  king  of  Mi- 
rnhha,  or  Builopla.  To  meet  the  army  of  Egypt,  Sennach- 
erib turned  asule  to  Altaqu  (BItekeb,  ver.  44),  where  the 
two  forces  met.  and  the  Egvptians  were  defeated.  See 
So.  The  overthrow  of  the  Egyptian  army  was  followed 
by  tbe  capture  of  Altaqn  and  Tamna  (TIninab,  xv,  10),  and 
Sennacherib  again  marched  to  Bkron.  and  put  to  death 
tbe  leading  men  of  the  dty  who  bad  led  the  revolt,  and 
severely  treated  tbe  people.  Their  king.  Padl,  was  de- 
manded of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Jndab,  and,  being  delivered 
up,  was  once  more  seated  on  tbe  throne.  The  last  pan  i>f 
the  expedition  given  in  the  Assyrian  annals  consists  of 
the  attack  on  Hezekiah.  Tbe  king  of  Jndab  was  tbe  root^t 
lra|)ortant  of  tbe  tribntaries  who  had  thrown  off  the  yoke 
of  Assyria,  and  was  reserved  for  tbe  last  operations.  Af- 
ter settling  tbe  affairs  of  Bkron,  Sennacherib  marched 
against  Jadah.  and  captured  forty-six  ofthe  fortified  diies 
of  Hezekiah,  agreeing  with  tbe  statement  ofthe  Scriptare 
(2  Kings  xvlii,  18-16)  that  be  came  np  affainst  all  the 
fenced  cities  of  Judab  and  took  them :  all  tbe  smallff 
places  round  them  were  destroyed,  and  Sennacherib  car- 
ried into  captivity  200,150  people  of  all  sorts,  together 
with  horses,  mules,  asses,  camels,  oxen,  and  sbe^  in 
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DaU  give  my  connteuance  tu 

S.  Laler  Campaigni  tinu 
DealA.  —  (n  hii  fuunh  yeai 
Sennacberib  ii 

[udoch  -  BaUiliD  oontinued  ti> 
have  a  party  In  that  couniry, 

wbeNhubrDtbenitiUroideil; 
and  it  may  be  susp«cl«l  thai 
the  vic«niy,  Belibua,  either  w- 
eretly  ravored  hu  cauae,  or,  at 
any  ral^,  waa  remiM  in  oppo»- 
ing  it.  The  Anyrian  man- 
arch,  therernre,  tuok  Ihe  Aeld 
in  penon,  deleateil  a  Chntdieaii 

on  behalf  of  Ihe  banished  king, 
espeiled  the  king'i  brothens 
and,  diaptadng  Belibua,  putoiie 


ThruDO  of  SatiDacbeiib  beliin  Inclileta  (q.  t.}.    (Prom  tb 


Mia.) 


ibat  Dp  HeiekUh  <d  Jernaalem  like  i 

balltlowflnrcHindiliscltTiaitucklt. 

be^n  to  portion  alTHDd  dl^puve  nf  tbe  lenitniy  whlrh  he 

deuctaed  ^om  jadih,  and  dlrlded  lliem  hetxmn  Hellnll" 
klaffof  A>tadoil.Siini-lndtrl.klDeorA>ke1oi],  PHdl,  king 
vl  Ekmn,  and  Zllll-bel,  king  nt  Onia,  tbe  Rmr  kinjn  n? 
ibe  PhltlfUnes  »bo  •rem  Duw  Id  aDbnilwIiin  tti  AuTiii. 
■DdhelncreiMdiheamnuntDfibe  trlboredDe  [him  theH 
InclpallUea.    Heuklab  and  bla  principal  men,  ahnt  np 


From  this  point  hu  anuala  hiJ 

Sennacherib  ia  believed  lo 

two,  and  peihapi  twenly-four, 


thai  he  I  yean,    The  date  i 

ird.  and  ;  [be  canon  of  Piolemy  to  B,U  702,  the  flnt  year  of  Heli- 

I  or  Elihua^  but  CoLRawlin»n'>  reviKd  computuion 

the  Alh^umm,  No.  18G9,  Aug.  23, 1KC9,  p.  245)  dales 

EC  704,  and  Ihe  lale  A»yriulogiM 
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OD  a  maKDlflcent  thmne  vblle  the  Aaajrlai.  ^....j  . „, 

td  the  cTtt.     Ladilab,  the  aCninE  cll;,  ku  caplnred.  i 
Ikenee  Sflniacherlb  dlclaled  terms  to  the  liumhlcd  k 
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;  Invoked  the  alifor  the  Bay 


The  diacrepancT  in  datea  between  tl 
tlie  Bihlii3l  accannla  of  this  inTiaion  i 
KoHidLable  {Jc 
See  Chi 
inteadiiic  Ihi 

ilaelr.  All  altempia  to  comei  ihe  Scripture  date  are 
forbidden  by  the  nunner  in  which  it  it  interlaced  and 
cmfinned  by  the  oonlexl,  Rawlinaon  and  others  hai'e 
iniEhl  a  partial  aolntion  of  the  difficulty  by  tbe  aup- 
poaition  rrf'a  twofokl  attack  by  Sennacherib  upon  Pal- 
(Bine;  but  neithtf  the  A«?riau  nor  the  Biblical  an- 


70a.  The  Scripture  aynchrunism  locatea  iia  beginnini 
in  RC  716.  Tbe  date  of  his  death  aeema  to  be  markeil 
in  the  aame  canon  by  the  acc(«>ion  of  AaaridHiius  (Esar- 
haddon)  lo  the  throne  of  Babylon  in  KC  6*1;  but  it 
ia  poaaible  that  an  interval  occurred  between  the  two. 
See  EsaR-KAiiDOH.  The  monunienla  are  in  cniifurmily 
with  the  canon,  for  the  twenty-aecond  year  of  Sennach- 
erib baa  been  fuund  upon  them,  while  they  have  nut 
furnished  any  notice  of  a  later  year.     See  Assvkia. 

Of  the  death  of  Sennacherib  nothing  ia  known  be- 
yond the  brief  statement  of  Scripture,  that  "aa  he  waa 
wotshippinK  in  the  house  of  Nisroch  (?)  hia  god,  Adratn- 
melech  and  Shareier  his  aons  smote  him  with  the  sword  i 
and  they  eacaped  into  the  Und  of  Armenia"  (2  King* 
xix,  S7  \  laa.  xxxvii,  38).  It  is  curtoua  that  tluaea  uf 
Chorene  and  Alexander  Poiybiatoi  should  both  call  (he 
elder  of  these  two  sona  by  a  different  name  (Ardumaia- 
nes  or  Argamozanus) ;  and  it  is  slill  more  curtoua  that 
Abydenus,  who  generally  drew  from  Ileroaus,  thould 

Adrammelech,  and  make  the  latter  be  slain  bv  Esar- 
haddon  (Eiisebiua,  Chr.  Can.  i,  9;  comp.  i.  G;  and  sec 
also  Moa.  Chor.  Arm.  Ilitl.  i,  22).  Mo»e^  on  the  con- 
trary, confirms  the  escape  of  both  brolhem,  and  men- 
tions the  parts  uf  Armenia  where  they  settled,  and 
which  were  afteriTards  peopled  by  their  desceudanls. 

4.  CAiimcfer.— Sentucherib  wa>  one  uf  the  grealeft 
of  the  Asayrian  kine^  and  also  one  of  tbe  proudest  of 
them.  The  prophet  Isaiah  pictures  his  haughlineas— 
hia  "stonl  heart,"  and  the  "glory  of  hia  high  looks;" 
represents  him  as  lioaaling,  "Are  not  my  piincee  alto- 
gether kinga?"  aurl  as  ascribing  his  victuriea  lo  hi* 
"strength  of  hand"  and  hia  "wisdom"— vicii>ries,  at  the 
same  time,  so  eomploie  and  so  easy  aa  when  one  lakrs 

tercfl  nor  "peeped"  (x,  8-14).  Sennacherib  bimaeir 
verities  the  piinrait,  for  he  calls  hitoaelf  "the  great 
king,"  "king  of  nations,"  "king  of  the  four  regions," 
"flrstof  kings,"  "(kvoriie  of  the  great  goda,"  etc    Tbe 
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■ccompuiying  ■»!  t)*|ucti  him  I  md  tnnsportatjon  of  the  great  bulla ;  and  the  aim* 
killing  ■  iion,  uid  in  one  oT  hii  working  in  guig*,tiiil  often  intbe  praaenceaTiheluot 
iiiacri|itioDS  he  bouu  of  such  ■  He  also  eiectsd  monumenu  in  diuant  oountriea.  On 
conquol.  His  approaching  in-  |  oT  hi*  me moiialB  ia  it  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr  el-Kdh, 
vasion  HUetlJeniuJem  with  ileep  |  on  the  Syrian  coast,  verifying  hia  boast  that  be  "had 
alarm,  and  Isaiah  again  and  again  ;  come  up  tu  the  height  of  the  mountaina,  to  the  aide*  of 
depicts  it.  His  boasts  of  previ-  j  Lebanon;"  and  there  it  stands  side  b;  side  w 
nusconaueslawere  not  vain  ones:  tablet  which  tells  ofthe  conquests  of  Bameaes  I) 
I  than  ave  ceotories  before  the  period  of  Sa 


with  die 


house-tops,"  I 


peaied  before  him,  opposing  ar- 
mies had  perished  "as  grass  on  the 
and  his  numerous  hosts  had  drunk  up  riv- 
deal  march  is  vividly  ikelched 
for  him  — by  Aialh,  Mlgron,  and  Michioash,  to  Geba, 
and  Nob  on  the  northern  sliuulder  of  Olivet.  Sennach- 
erib did  nut  come  by  this  route,  for  he  wished  to  pros- 
trate Kgypt;  but  the  route  sketched  might  have  been 


taken 


tsveiydi 


Sennacherib  v 
hand;" 


I  image  of  his  si 


"The 


eNtsi 

BonneTt,  AKiiREAS,HGerauin  Orientalist,  was  bom 
at  Wittenberg  in  1606,  and  began  the  sladT  of  the  Sbe- 
mitic  languages  at  the  age  of  ten  yeara.  Having  cum- 
pleled  bis  education,  he  visited  various  uuiveralics  io 
Germany  and  Holland,  and  in  IS3«  was  apptHnied  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  in  his  tialive  place,  where  be  died, 
Dec.  32,  16H9.  He  winie  various  philological  woika, 
among  which  are,  Compmdiuin  Leria  Utbraid  (Wit- 
lenb.  1664) ;— XuMnumiu  (ibid.  1660) ;— t^nuutofMi 
Orvulalit  (ibid.  1666):— 'AsBjpj  rXHiTudf  (ibid. 
164H).  For  a  more  complete  list  of  his  works,  see 
Furst,  Biil.  Jad.  iii,  Sli  sq.;  Steinscbneiiler,  BibUos. 
//mdhicA,  p.  ISIiq.;  Wolf.fiiK  tf(ftr.iv,302;  Hoeler, 
A'aur.  Hioff.  Giniralt,  e.  v. 

Bens,  CousciLa  of  (Conntutin  Sevmeite).  Tbeae 
councils  were  so  cslled  from  being  held  in  Sena,  a  town 
in  the  department  of  Tonne,  France^ 

L  This  council  was  held  in  IW).  Among  thoae  pres- 
ent were  Louis  VU,  Samson  of  Kheims,  and  Henry  of 
Sens,  la  this  council  St.  Bernard  charged  Abelard 
(q.  v.),  vrho  was  present,  with  his  errora,  accusing  him 
of  making  dtgrrri  io  the  Trinity,  as  Arius  had  done:  of 
preferring  free  will  to  grace,  with  Pelagius;  and  of  di- 
viding Jesua  Christ,  with  NealoriuB.  Ho  produced  ex- 
tracts uken  from  his  works,  and  called  upon  Abclard 
either  to  deny  having  written  them,  or  to  prove  their 
truth,  or  to  retract  them.  Abelard,  instead  of  deTotd- 
ing  himself,  appealed  to  Rome ;  wherenpoii  the  bishops 

trine,  passing  no  sentence  upon  him  persnnallr  oat  of 
deference  tu  Innocent  II,  to  whom  Samson  and  three 
of  the  bishops  wrote,  requesting  his  concurrence  in  tbeit 
I'be  pope  coudenined  Abebird  in  the  aame 
lis  answer  to  the  letter  of  the  lushapa,  6^ 
clared  that  he  concurred  with  them  in  the  sentence  tber 
had  pasned,  and  that  he  had  imposed  perpetual  ailence 
upon  Abclard.   The  latter  published  an  apologv,in  wbidi 
he  confeiued  tbe  sound  Catholic  faith,  declared  that  he 
desisted  from  his  appeal,  and  retracted  all  that  he  bad 
written  contrary  to  the  truth.     See  Hansi,  x,  10181 
11.  Held  iu  1 199  by  the  legate  Peter  against  tbe  Pop- 
till  the  ruin  of  the  empire.    The  realluic  sculptures  of    licans  (or  Popaliauu),  a  sect  of  Hanichnans.    Among 
Sennacherib  are  very  instructive ;  every-day  scenes  of  [  olhera,  tbe  dean  of  Severs,  and  Raynaldua,  abbot  of  St 
Assyrian  life  are  depicted  by  them ;  landscapes  and  .  Martin,  were  charged  with  this  heresy.   The  latux  was 
hunting;  tbe  various  processes  of  masonry ;  the  carving  |  deposed,  being  found  guilty  not  only  of  this  heresy,  but 
also  of  those  of  the  Slercoranists  and  Origeniaia. 
Both  appealed  from  the  decision  of  tbe  coandl 
to  the  pope.    See  Mansi,  xi,  3. 

III.  The  third  Council  of  Sena  was  held  in 
Hay,  1320,  by  William  de  Helun,  anzhbUbop 
of  Sens.     Four  statutes  were  puWiahed. 
1.  Enacts  thnt  the  bishops  rhonld  grant  an  Id- 
iba  Tigll  of  the  reasi  of  the  Holj 


warlike  grandeur,  "shall  fall  by  a  mighty  one.' 
virgin,  the  daughter  of  Sion,"  without  armor  or  prow- 
ess, but  courageous  in  ber  seeming  helplessness,  laughed 
him  to  scorn.  Nay,  Uoil  would  do  to  him  as  he  bad 
done  to  the  captives  at  I.achish,  "put  a  hook  into  his 
nose,"  and  ignominiously  and  easily  turn  him  "  back  by 
the  way  he  came"  (Isa.  xxxvii).  "The  stout-hearted 
are  spoiled,  they  slept  their  sleep;  at  thy  rebuke,  tioth 
the  cliariota  and  hornei  were  cast  into  a  deep  sleep;" 
"the  earth  feared  and  was  still,  when  tiod  arose  lojndg- 
monf  (Psa.  Ixxvi,  5-9). 

Sennacherib  was  not  only  a  great  warrior,  but  eisn  a 
grand  builder.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  Hrst  who 
flxed  tbe  seat  of  government  permanently  at  Nitieveh, 
which  he  carefully  repaired  and  adorned  with  splendid 
buildings.  His  great  work  is  the  palace  of  Knyunjik, 
surpassing  in  magniflceuce  all  the  buildings  ofhiapred- 
ecesBon.  The  royal  structure,  built  on  a  pUtfurm  of 
about  ninety  feet  in  elevation,  and  paved  with  bricks, 
covered  fully  eight  acres.  Its  great  halls  and  chambers 
were  ranged  round  three  courts;  one  uf  them  IM  feet 
by  126.  and  another  124  feet  by  90.  One  of  the  balls 
waa  about  180  feet  in  length  by  about  40  in  breadth, 
and  sixty  amaller  rooms  have  been  explored.  These 
rooms  are  broader  than  those  of  his  predecessors,  proba- 
bly because  he  used  cedars  from  Lebanon.  He  built 
also,  or  repaired,  a  second  palace  at  Nineveh  on  the 
mound  of  Nebbi  Yunus,  confined  the  Tigris  to  its  ehan- 

aqueducts,  which  bad  gone  Io  decay,  and  gave  to  Nin- 
eveh that  splendor 


judgm. 


of  for 


e.  Direct*  that  places  In  which  clerks  wen  Ihr- 
,    eibly  detiilned  i-hoii1d  be  Isld  nnder  no  Inierdiet. 

4.  Condemns  Ihore  priesle  wbo  dressed  tbem- 

;    oelves  Imnroperly,  snrh  ss  In  red,  grren,  jeltnw, 

or  white  boots,  etc,  and  wore  beards  and  long 


See  Mansi, 
rv.  This 

de  Sabzar, 


,  iseo. 


Tablet  Sculplnred  on  Rodt  at  Nabr  el-Kelb,  near  BelrOt. 


incitwasheldin  1485  by  Tristan 
chbisbnp  of  Sens,  in  which  the 
published   bv   his   predectaau. 
Louis,  in  a  council  hekl  A'.I>.  14C0,  were  coo- 
firmed.    Among  other  matters  Ireatad  of  wen 
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the  eekbration  of  the  holy  office,  the  reform  of  the  cler- 
gy and  of  the  monks,  the  duties  of  laymen  towards  the 
Church,  etc  It  also  enacted  that  canons  shall  be  con- 
sidered absent  who  are  not  present  at  noctem,  before 
the  end  of  the  Vemte ;  at  the  other  hours  before  the  first 
psalm,  and  at  mass  before  the  end  of  the  last  Ktprie, 
Most  of  these  regulations  were  taken  from  the  canons 
of  Basle,  Lateran,  and  the  Pragmatic.  See  Btansi,  xiii, 
1721,  App.— Landoii,  Manual  ofCovnciU^  s.  y. 

Sensation,  the  immediate  effect  produced  on  the 
tnind  by  something  acting  upon  the  bodily  organs. 
The  eaiiiest  sign  by  which  the  Ego  becomes  percepti- 
ble is  corporeal  sensation,  and  this  sensibility  appears 
to  be  a  necessary  attribute  of  animated  organic  matter 
itself.  All  the  perceptions  of  sense  are  rooted  in  the 
general  sensation,  which,  however,  is  very  obscure,  even 
pain  not  being  clearly  felt  by  it  at  the  place  where  it 
exists*  The  next  step  from  this  obscure,  original,  in- 
nate sensation  b  particular  sensation,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  nervous  system.  Sensation  should  be  dis- 
tinguished from  perception.  The  former  properly  ex- 
presses that  change  in  the  state  of  the  mind  which  is 
prodooed  by  an  impression  upon  an  oigan  of  sense; 
perception,  on  the  other  hand,  expresses  the  knowledge 
or  the  intimations  we  obtain  by  means  of  our  sensations 
concerning  the  qualities  of  matter.  Sensation  proper 
is  not  purely  a  passive  state,  but  implies  a  certain 
amount  of  mental  activity.  It  may  be  described,  on 
the  psychological  side,  as  resulting  directly  from  the  at- 
tention which  the  mind  gives  to  the  affections  of  its 
own  organism.  Objection  may  be  made  that  every  se- 
vere affection  of  the  body  produces  pain  quite  inde- 
pendently of  any  knowledge  we  may  possess  of  the  cause 
or  of  any  operation  of  the  will  being  directed  towards 
it.  Tet  facts  prove  that  if  the  attention  of  our  minds 
be  absorbed  in  other  things,  no  impulse  can  produce  in 
us  the  slightest  feeling.  Numerous  facts  prove  that  a 
certain  application  and  exercise  of  mind,  on  one  side,  is 
as  necessary  to  the  existence  of  sensation  as  the  occur- 
rence  of  physical  impulse,  on  the  other.  See  Fleming, 
Voeab.  of  Philosophy y  s.  v. 

I,  Moral.    See  Moral  Srnse. 


Benae  of  Sgriptcrb.    See  Imtbrprbtation. 

Sentence,  Ecclesiastical.  Among  the  sen- 
tences pronounced  by  ecclesiastical  judges  are:  1.  De- 
fadtwe,  a  sentence  which  closes  and  puts  an  end  to  a 
controversial  suit,  and  has  reference  to  the  chief  sub- 
ject iu  principal  matter  in  dispute;  2.  Interlocutory, 
a  sentence  which  determines  or  settles  some  incidental 
question  which  has  arisen  in  the  pn^ress  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical suit;  3.  Deprivation,  a  sentence  by  which  the 
vicar  or  rector  of  a  parish  is  formally  deprived  of  his 
preferment  after  due  hearing  and  examination. — Lee, 
Close,  of  Liturg,  Terms,  s.  v. 

Sentences,  a  name  for  the  nnarranged  texts  of 
Scripture,  or  preliminary  antiphons,  which,  in  the  Pray- 
er-book of  the  Anglican  Church,  form  a  part  of  the  in- 
troduction to  matins  and  even-song. 

SENTENCES,  Book  op.    See  Lombard,  Peter. 

SENTENCES,  Offertory,  a  name  for  the  texts  of 
Scripture  either  said  or  sung  at  the  time  of  the  offer- 
tory in  the  Anglican  form  for  the  celebration  of  the 
holy  eucharist.    See  Offertory. 

Bententiarii,  the  followers  of  P^ter  Lombard 
(q.y.),  whoee  four  Books  of  Sentences,  on  their  appear- 
anee  in  1162,  at  once  acquired  such  authority  that  all 
the  doctors  began  to  expound  them.  They  bronght 
all  the  doctrines  of  faith,  as  well  as  the  principles  and 
precepts  of  practical  religion,  under  the  dominion  of 
philosophy.  They  were  held  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion, and  attracted  great  numbers  of  eager  listeners, 
which  state  of  things  continued  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Befurmation.     See  Gardner,  FaiUu  of  the  World, 

I.V. 


Benter.  Anthony,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Lincoln  County,  N.  C,  Jan.  28,  1785, 
converted  in  1806,  admitted  on  trial  in  1809,  into  full 
connection  in  1811,  and  filled  the  following  appoint- 
menU:  Great  Peedee  Circuit,  1809;  Bladen,  1810; 
Little  Peedee,  1811;  Buncombe,  1812;  Sparta,  1818; 
Georgetown,  1814;  Charieston,  1815;  and  presiding  el- 
der of  the  Broad  River  District,  1816-17.  He  died 
Dec.  28, 1817.  A  strong  mind  and  a  benevolent  heart, 
a  single  eye  and  a  steady  purpose  to  glorify  God,  an 
unwavering  faith,  fervent  love,  and  burning  zeal — these 
were  the  exalted  attributes  of  this  good  man.  See 
Minutes  of  Conferences,  i,  807 ;  Stevens,  Hist,  of  the  M, 
E,  Church,  iv,  248;  Bangs,  HisL  of  the  M,  E,  Church,  iii, 
79. 

Benter,  BC  Alvereon,  a  minister  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  was  the  son  of  Riley  Senter,  of 
Murphey^s,  CaL  He  graduated  from  the  Genesee  Col- 
lege in  18i55,  and  united  with  the  Truy  Conference  in 
1867.  He  served  the  Third  Street  Church  in  Troy,  N. 
Y.,  and  was  pastor  for  the  same  length  of  time  of  the 
Church  in  South  Adams,  Mass.  He  was  then  appoint- 
ed to  Hoosic  Falls,  N.  T.,  and  served  it  for  a  little  over 
a  year.  He  died  at  the  residence  of  Joseph  Hillman 
in  Troy,  Feb.  1,  1876.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, 1876,  p.  81. 

Bentia,  m  Roman  mythology,  was  the  goddess  of 
opinion,  L  e.  the  deity  who  inspires  opinions,  views, 
judgments. 

Sentinus,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  the  god  who 
awakened  and  watched  over  the  senses  of  the  newly 
bonu 

Ben'nah  [some  Senu'ah']  (Neh.  xi,  9).    See  Ha- 

8EMUAH. 

Beorah.    See  Barley. 

Bed'rim  (Heb.  -Swrim',  0^'nyto,  plur  of  nnjio, 
barley;  Sept.  2eu*pifi  v.  r.  ^ytpiv),  the  head  of  the 
fourth  division  of  priests  as  arranged  by  David  (1 
Chron.  xxiv,  8).     B.a  1012. 

Beparates,  a  sect  of  Calvinistic  Methodists  in  the 
United  States,  which  arose  about  1740  in  consequence 
of  the  labors  of  George  Whitefield.  They  took,  at  first, 
the  name  of  "  New  Lights,**  and  afterwards,  being  orr 
ganized  into  distinct  societies,  were  known  as  **  Sep- 
arates.** They  were  soon  after  joined  by  a  preacher 
(Shubal  Steams,  of  Boston)  who  labored  among  them 
until  1751,  when  he  embraced  the  opinions  of  the  Bap- 
tists, as  did  also  many  others  of  the  Separates.  The 
distinctive  doctrine  of  the  sect  was  that  believers  are 
guided  by  the  immediate  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
such  supernatural  indications  of  the  divine  will  being 
regarded  by  them  as  partaking  of  the  nature  of  inspira- 
tion, and  above,  though  not  contrary  to,  reason.  See 
Blunt,  Diet,  of  Sects,  s.  v.;  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World, 
s.  V. 

Beparation  of  Church  and  State.  See  Church 
AMD  State. 

Beparation  of  Eastern  and  Western  Church- 
es.   See  Schism. 

Beparatiam,  a  term  used  to  denote  the  disposition 
and  practice  by  which  persons  withdraw  from  estab- 
lished communities  or  dissent  from  settled  and  common 
views  or  beliefs.  This  article  is  concerned  with  the  re- 
ligious, or  more  specifically  the  ecclesiastical,  form  of 
separatism  only. 

The  strict  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  religious  separat- 
ism,** which  is  also  its  only  admissible  meaning,  makes 
it  denote  a  tendency  to  break  away  from  accepted  re- 
ligious views  or  a  settled  Church  organization  without 
sufficient  cause.  The  imperfections  and  faults  of  the 
Church  constitute  the  ordinary  plea  by  which  the  ac- 
tion resulting  from  such  tendency  is  defended ;  but  4s 
separstists  never  attempt  to  purify  the  Church  from 
within,  it  is  evident  that  the  real  motives  by  which 
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they  are  actuated  are  personal  indifference  towards  the 
Church,  an  alienation  from  the  Church  through  the  in- 
fluenoe  of  rival  institutions,  or  other  reasons  found  in 
themselves.  History  shows  that  pride  and  perverse 
views  have  been  the  usual  motives  from  which  separa- 
tists have  acted.  All  true  reformers  have  continued  in 
their  churches  until  thrust  out,  e.  g.  Luther,  Wesley,  eta 

The  term  teparatitt  (q.  v.)  occurs  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  Protestantism,  though  •  it  applies  to 
movements  in  the  ancient  and  Middle-Age  churches  as 
well  (e.  g.  Donatism).  Separations  on  the  grounds  al- 
ready indicated  were  not  unknown  in  any  period  of  the 
history  of  the  organized  Church.  In  Protestantism  the 
churches  of  England  and  Scotland  furnished  several 
kinds  of  separatists  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
especially  the  Independents  and  the  Brownists  (q.  v.). 
The  term,  however,  became  a  party  name  for  the  first 
time  in  Germany,  being  originally  employed  in  the 
Wetterau,  then  in  WUrtemberg,  and  subsequently  in 
Bremen.  In  the  latter  place,  a  Lutheran  student  of 
theology  named  Theodore  Scbermer  became  the  head 
of  a  small  clique  (1699)  which  taught  a  kind  of  purga- 
tory, rejected  infant  baptism  and  all  public  worship, 
and  recommended  the  disuse  of  the  Lord*s  supper  be- 
cause of  the  abuses  attendant  on  its  obser\'ance.  They 
led  a  retired  and  pious  life,  wholly  apart  ftom  the 
Church.  The  most  able  refutation  of  their  peculiar 
views  was  written  by  J.  W.  Jftger,  of  Tubingen  (1716). 
Other  minor  separatist  movements  occurred  about  this 
time,  which  are  involved  in  the  disputes  growing  out 
of  the  Pietist  controversy. 

The  congregations  of  the  Inspired  (q.  v.)  demand 
special  notice  in  this  connection.  These  persons  de- 
nounced all  ecclesiastical  organization  as  a  work  of  the 
devil,  which  they  cursed  through  inspiration  of  the 
spirit,  and  resolutely  avoided.  They  justified  their  sep- 
aration by  various  reasons.  1,  that  the  Church  is  cor- 
rupt and  has  been  divorced  from  Christ;  2,  the  minis- 
trations of  unregenerate  persons  are  without  effect ;  8, 
only  spiritual  ties  can  bind  a  Christian  to  the  Church ; 
4,  infant  baptism  has  no  support  in  Scripture ;  5,  an 
inward  and  powerful  impulse  led  them  to  withdraw 
from  public  worship,  and  secured  to  them  a  wondrous 
rest  and  peace  of  conscience ;  6,  separation  insure  ex- 
emption from  many  temptations;  7,  it  is  favorable  to 
the  cultivation  of  an  impartial  love  for  all  pious  per- 
sons, and  fur  them  only ;  8,  it  secures  solitude,  quiet- 
ness, love  fur  the  cross,  and  a  self-denying  temper,  all 
of  which  are  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  souL  They 
argued  that  only  separation  could  deliver  from  the 
chilling  and  baleful  influences  existing  in  the  Church, 
and  declared  that  persons  once  earnest  to  purify  the 
Church  had,  without  exception,  sunk  into  indifference 
and  spiritual  sloth  because  they  had  not  come  out  from 
the  mystical  and  apocalyptical  Babylon.  Their  oppo- 
nents replied  by  showing  that  in  the  Saviour's  parable 
the  wheat  and  tares  were  made  to  grow  together  until 
the  harvest ;  that  Christ  and  the  apostles  did  not  avoid 
the  services  of  the  corrupt  Temple,  though  they  super- 
seded it  when  its  work  was  done ;  and  that  Protestant- 
ism had  not  assumed  an  independent  organization  by 
its  voluntar}'  action,  but  only  when  necessity,  conse- 
quent on  its  expulsion  from  a  Church  corrupt  in  its 
very  principles,  had  compelled  that  measure.  God's 
kingdom  is  a  leaven ;  but  the  separation  of  the  good 
from  the  bad  is  reserved  for  the  day  of  judgment.  The 
simple  duty  of  each  individual  b  to  guard  himself  and 
his  surroundings  from  the  evil.  On  the  Inspirationists 
see  Weissroann,  Intro<L  in  Memnrah,  Eccles.  Hist,  Sa- 
cra (Stuttg.  1719),  pt,  ii,  saxj.  xvii,  p.  1264  sq.,  No.  9. 
On  the  Separatists  generally,  Schlegel,  Kirchengesch,  d, 
18ten  JahrhunderUy  ii,  1054  sq.  —  Herzog,  Real-Enof- 
klop,  s.  V. 

Beparatists,  a  general  term  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  meaning  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, but  also  applied  at  different  periods  to  certain  sects 
as  the  special  name  by  which  they  chose  to  be  known. 


1.  In  the  reign  of  bloody  Mary,  the  name  was  givca 
to  two  congregations  of  Protestants  who  refused  to  coo* 
form  to  the  service  of  the  mass.  Mr.  Rose  was  miniattf 
of  the  one  which  met  in  Bow -church  Yard,  Loodon, 
where  thirty  of  them  were  apprehended  in  the  act  of 
receiving  the  Lord's  supper,  and  narrowly  eacaped  be- 
ing committed  to  the  fiames.  The  other  and  much 
larger  congregation  was  discovered  at  Islington,  and 
Mr.  Rough,  its  minister,  and  several  others  were  bon^d 
by  order  of  bishop  Bonner. 

2.  In  Ireland  there  are  three  dbtinct  bodies  of  Sep- 
aratists. The  Walkerites,  founded  by  Rev.  John  Walk- 
er, who  seceded  from  the  Established  Church  of  Irdand 
and  formed  a  small  Church  in  Dublin  on  the  principle 
of  holding  no  communion  with  any  other  sect.  Tb«y 
profess  to  found  their  principles  entirely  upon  the  New 
Test,  and  to  be  governed  wholly,  by  its  laws.  On  doc- 
trinal points  they  agree  with  the  Sandemanians  (q.  v.). 
They  hold  that  by  his  revealed  word  the  spirit  of  God 
works  in  them,  both  to  will  and  to  do ;  that  God  is  the 
sole  author  and  agent  of  everything  that  is  good ;  and 
maintain  that  everything  that  comes  from  the  sinnet 
himself,  either  l>efore  or  after  conversion,  is  essentially 
evil ;  that  the  idea  of  any  successors  to  the  apnstles.  or 
of  any  change  in  the  law  of  Christ's  kingdom,  is  utterly 
unchristian.  They  have,  therefore,  no  clerical  onkr. 
Another  body  of  Irish  Separatists  was  originated  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Kelly,  who  seceded  from  the  Established  Church, 
and  was  soon  after  joined  by  Rev.  George  Carr,  of  New 
Ross.  The  few  churches  belonging  to  this  sect  hokl 
the  same  order  and  discipline  as  the  Sandemanians, 
though  in  doctrine  they  approach  more  nearly  to  the 
evangelical  dissenters.  The  Darbyites,  followers  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Darby,  who  combined  strict  evangelical  dtic^ 
trines  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Miilenariaiu. 
From  these  sprang  the  Plymouth  Brethren  (q.  v.). 

8.  A  German  Fietist  sect  at  Wilrtemberg  who  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  the  Lutheran  Church  about  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century.  Meeting  with  much  oppo- 
sition and  persecution,  a  number  of  them,  under  Geoi^ 
Rapp,  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania,  and  formed  the  Har' 
many  Society.  In  1815  they  removed  to  Indiana,  where 
they  remained  only  two  years,  and,  selling  their  prop- 
erty, jretumed  to  Pennsylvania,  and  in  Beaver  County 
built  a  town  called  Economy,  where  they  have  amassed 
considerable  proper^.  See  Rappists.  Those  who  re-, 
mained  in  Germany,  after  much  opposition,  were  allowed 
to  form  a  congregation  at  Komthal,  and  because  known 
as  Korntbalites.  See  Kornthal,  Society  op.  Those 
who  refused  to  conform  to  the  German  Evangelical 
Union,  formed  by  Frederick  William  III  of  fVuseia, 
were  also  called  Separatists. 

4.  The  name  was  assumed  by  some  of  the  early  Puri- 
tans, perhaps  the  early  Traskites  (q.  v.).  In  their  prin- 
ciples, condemning  tast€  in  dress,  joyousness  of  life,  etc, 
we  recognise  the  class  of  Puritans  afterwards  represent- 
ed by  the  Quakers.  There  were  a  few  congregations 
of  Separatists  in  Scotland,  and  one  was  commenced  in 
London  in  1820.  See  Blunt,  DictofSeds,  a.  v. ;  Gard- 
ner, Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

SEPARATISTS  at  Zoar.  The  village  of  Zoar, 
which  is  the  home  of  this  communistic  society,  is  in 
Tuscarawas  County,  O.  From  Nordhoff's  Commumstic 
Societies  of  the  United  States  we  gather  the  following 
information  respecting  them : 

I.  History. — ^This  society,  like  the  Harmony  Society, 
originated  in  WUrtemberg,  and  like  them,  the  Inspira- 
tionists, and  others,  were  dissenters  from  the  Established 
Church.  Their  refusal  to  send  their  children  to  the 
schools  under  the  control  of  the  clergy,  and  to  allov 
their  young  men  to  serve  as  soldiers,  brought  upon 
them  persecution  from  both  dvil  and  ecodesiastical 
authorities.  They  suffered  for  ten  or  twelve  years, 
when  they  were  assisted  by  some  English  Quakers  to 
emigrate  to  the  United  States.  They  arrived  at  Phila- 
delphia in  August,  1817,  and  bought  a  tract  of  bGOO 
acres  of  land  iu  Ohio.    They  chose  Joseph  BHuoieler 
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to  be  their  leader,  who,  with  a  few  able-bodied  men, 
took  possession  about  Dec  1, 1817.  At  first  it  was  not 
intended  to  form  a  communistic  society,  but  having 
many  very  poor  among  them,  it  was  thought  that  the 
only  way  they  could  keep  the  enterprise  from  failing 
was  to  establish  a  community  of  goods  and  efforts.  An 
agreement  to  that  effect  was  signed,  April  15,  1819. 
^umeler  was  chosen  spiritual  and  temporal  head,  and 
changing  hb  name  to  Bimeler,  the  people  came  to  be 
oomnnonly  spoken  of  as  "  Bimmelers.'*  In  March,  1824, 
an  aniended  constitution  was  adopted.  Between  1828 
and  1830  they  began  to  permit  marriage,  Bdumeler 
himself  taking  a  wife.  In  1882  they  were  incorporated 
by  the  Legislature  as  the  "  Separatist  Society  of  Zoar," 
and  a  new  constitution,  still  in  force,  was  signed  the 
saoie  year.  They  have  prospered  materially,  and  now 
own,  in  one  tract,  over  7000  acres  of  very  fertile  land, 
b^des  some  in  Iowa.  They  have  a  woollen-factor>*, 
two  large  flour>milIs,  saw  and  planing  mill,  shops,  tan- 
nery,  etc  They  had  in  1874  about  800  members  and 
property  worth  more  than  $1,000,000. 

U.  RdigiotL — Their  "  Principles,**  printed  in  the  first 
volumes  of  BSumeler's  discourses,  were  evidently  framed 
in  Gennany,  and  consist  of  twelve  articles : 

**  L  We  believe  and  coufess  the  Trinity  of  Ood :  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

**  IL  The  fall  of  Adam  and  of  all  mankind,  with  the 
Iocs  thereby  of  the  likeness  of  Ood  in  them. 

**III.  The  return  throngh  Christ  to  God,  oar  proper 
Father. 

**  IV.  The  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  mensnre  and  gnide  of 
oar  lives,  and  (be  touchstone  of  truth  and  falpehood. 

"  AH  oar  other  principles  arise  out  of  the«e,  and  rale 
oar  coudnct  in  the  religious,  spiritnal,  and  nHinnil  life. 

**V.  All  ceremonies  are  banished  from  among;  as,  and 
we  declare  them  nseless  and  injurious;  and  this  is  the 
chief  cau^e  of  our  separation. 

"  VI.  We  render  to  no  mortal  honors  due  only  to  God, 
as  to  uncover  the  head  or  to  bend  the  knee.  Also  we  ad- 
dr^s  every  one  as  *  thou*— du. 

**  VII.  We  separate  ourselves  from  all  ecclesiastical  con- 
nections and  constitutions,  because  true  Christian  life  re- 
quires no  »ectairianism,  while  set  forms  and  ceremonies 
cause  eectarian  divisions. 

"Vm.  Our  marriages  are  contracted  by  mutual  con- 
sent, and  before  witnesses.  They  are  then  notified  to 
the  political  authority;  and  we  reject  all  iuterveuiion  of 
priests  or  preachers. 

**  IX.  All  iutercoarse  of  the  sexes,  except  what  is  nec- 
essary to  the  perpetasti(m  of  the  species,  we  hold  to  be 
sinfhl  and  contrary  to  ihe  order  and  command  of  Ood. 
Complete  virginity  or  entire  cessation  of  sexual  commerce 
^  more  commendable  than  marriage. 

'*X.  We  cannot  send  our  children  lnt«i  the  schools  of 
Babylon  [meaning  the  clerical  schools  of  Germany],  where 
otberprinciples contrary  to  these  are  taught. 

**XI.  We  cannot  serve  the  state  as  soldiers,  because  a 
Christian  cannot  murder  his  enemy,  much  less  his  frieud. 

**  XIL  We  regard  the  political  government  as  absolute- 
ly necewary  to  maintain  order,  and  to  protect  the  good 
and  honest  and  punish  the  wrong-doers ;  and  no  one  can 
prove  us  to  be  untrae  to  the  constituted  authorities.** 

Ill,  Practical  Life.— The  members  of  the  society  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  novitiates  and  the  full  as- 
sociates. The  former  are  obliged  to  serve  at  least  one 
year  before  admission  into  the  latter  class,  and  this  is 
exacted  even  of  their  own  children,  if  on  attaining  ma- 
jority they  wish  to  enter  the  society.  According  to 
the  constitution,  all  ofiicerB  are  elected  by  the  whole 
society,  the  women  having  the  right  to  vote  as  well  as 
the  men.  They  manage,  with  the  consent  of  the  soci- 
ety, all  its  affairs,  cases  of  disagreement  being  referred 
to  the  **  Standing  Committee  of  Five,"  as  a  court  of  ap- 
peals Before  1845,  children  remained  with  their  par- 
ents until  three  years  of  age,  when  they  ceased  to  be 
onder  their  exclusive  control  Since  then  the  custom 
of  the  Mciety  taking  care  of  the  child  ceased,  being 
loand  inconvenient.  The  Zoar  people  read  little  ex- 
cept the  Bible  and  the  few  pious  books  brought  from 
Germany,  or  imported  since.  They  belong  to  the  peas- 
ant class  of  South  Germany,  are  uuintellectual,  and  have 
risen  but  little  in  culture. 

In  their  religious  observances  they  studiously  avoid 
fonns.  On  Sunday  they  have  three  meetings;  in  the 
morning,  after  singing,  one  of  BUumeler's  discourses  is 


read ;  in  the  afternoon  the  children  meet  to  study  the 
Bible ;  and  in  the  evening  they  meet  to  sing  and  listen 
to  the  reading  of  some  work  that  interests  them.  Dur- 
ing the  week  there  are  no  religious  meetings.  Audible 
or  public  prayer  b  not  practiced  among  them,  neither 
do  they  have  any  "  preacher."  They  use  neither  bap- 
tism nor  the  Lord's  supper.  They  address  each  other 
by  the  first  name,  and  use  no  titles  of  any  kind.  They 
wear  their  hats  in  a  public  room,  and  seat  the  sexes 
separately  in  Church. 

Be'phar  (Heb.  Sephar\  "n^D,  a  numbering ;  Sept. 
lapjpd  v.  r.  £(u^pa), "  a  mountain  of  the  east,"  a  line 
drawn  from  which  to  Mesha  formed  the  boundary  of 
the  Jokunitic  tribes  (Cren.  x,  80).  The  name  may  re- 
mind us  of  Saphar^  which  the  ancients  mention  as  a 
chief  place  of  South  Arabia  (Pliny,  //.  A;  vi,  23-26), 
The  map  of  Berghaus  exhibits  on  the  south-west  point 
of  Arabia  a  mountain  called  Sabber,  which,  perhaps, 
supplies  the  spot  we  seek  (see  Burckhardt,  A  rabia^  p. 
286).  If  this  be  the  case,  and  Mesha  be  (as  usually 
supposed)  the  Mesene  of  the  ancients,  the  line  between 
them  would  intersect  Arabia  from  north-east  to  south- 
west. That  Sephar  is  called  "a  mounuin  of  the  east'^ 
is  to  be  understood  with  reference  to  popular  language, 
according  to  which  Arabia  b  described  as  the  *'east 
country."  See  Baurogarten,  Thevlog,  Coinmentar  zum 
A .  T,  i,  162 ;  Bochart.  Phaleff.  ii,  20.— Kitto.  The  im- 
migration of  the  Joktanites  was  probably  from  west  to 
east  [see  Arabia  ;  Mesha],  and  they  occupied  the  south- 
western portion  of  the  peninsula.  The  undoubted  iden- 
tifications of  Arabian  places  and  tribes  with  their  Jok- 
tanitic  originals  are  included  within  these  limits,  and 
point  to  Sephar  as  the  eastern  boundary.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  little  doubt  that  the  ancient  seaport  town 
called  Dhafdri  or  Zafari,  and  Dhafdr  or  Zafdr  (now  Jo- 
fdrj  i.  e.  ez-Zo/ar),  without  the  inflexional  termhiation, 
represents  the  Biblical  site  or  district:  thus  the  etymol- 
ogy is  sufficiently  near,  and  the  situation  exactly  agrees 
with  the  requirements  of  the  case.  Accordingly,  it  has 
been  generally  accepted  as  the  Sephar  of  Genesis. 

But  the  etymological  fitness  of  this  site  opens  out 
another  question,  inasmuch  as  there  are  no  less  than 
four  places  bearing  the  same  name,  besides  several  oth- 
ers bearing  names  that  are  merely  variations  from  the 
same  root.  The  frequent  recurrence  of  these  variations 
is  curious;  but  we  need  only  here  concern  ourselves 
with  the  four  first-named  places,  and  of  these  two  only 
are  important  to  the  subject  of  this  article.  They  are 
of  twofold  importance,  as  bearing  on  the  site  of  Sephar, 
and  as  being  closely  connected  with  the  ancient  history 
of  the  Joktanitic  kingdom  of  Southern  Arabia,  the  king- 
dom founded  by  the  tribes  sprung  from  the  sons  of  Jok- 
tan.  The  following  extracts  will  put  in  a  clear  light 
what  the  best  Arabian  writers  themselves  say  on  the 
subject.  The  first  is  from  the  most  important  of  the 
Arabic  lexicons : 

**DhafAri  Is  a  town  of  the  Yemen  ;  one  says,  *He  who 
enters  Dhaf&ri  learns  the  Himveritic*  .  .  .  Ks-SaghAni 
says,  'In  the  Yemen  are  four  place?,  every  one  of  which 
is  called  Dhafiiri :  two  cities  and  two  fortresses.  The  two 
cities  are  Dhafiri-l-Hakl,  near  Ssu'Il  two  days'  Journey 
fh)m  it  on  the  sonth ;  and  the  Tulibnas  nsed  to  abide 
there,  and  it  is  said  that  it  is  Sau'k  [itt>elf].  In  relation  to 
it  is  called  the  onyx  of  DhnfAri.  (Ibn-E8-Sikkft  says  that 
the  onyx  of  Dhaf&ri  is  so  called  in  relation  to  Dhafirf-Asad, 
a  city  in  the  Yemen.)  Another  is  in  the  Yemen,  near  Mir- 
b&t,  in  the  extremity  of  the  Yemen,  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Dhaf4ri-8-S6hib  [that  is,  of  the  f>ea-coa^t],  and  in 
relation  to  it  is  called  the  Kast-Dhnf&ri  [either  costns  or 
aloes-wood],  that  is.  the  woo<l  with  which  one  fhmigntes, 
because  it  is  brought  thither  f^om  India,  and  fh>m  it  to 
[the  rest  of]  the  Yemen.*  .  .  .  And  it  Y£k(it  meant,  for 
he  said,  *Dhaf&ri  ...  Is  a  city  in  the  extremity  of  the  Yem- 
en, near  to  Esh'Shihr.*  As  to  the  two  fortresses,  one  of 
them  is  a  fortress  on  the  sonth  of  Snn*i^  two  days*  Journey 
ft-om  it.  in  the  country  of  [the  tribe  of]  BenA-Mnr^d,  and 
it  is  called  DhafAri-l-Wadlyeyn  [that  Is,  of  the  Two  Val- 
leys]. It  is  also  called  Dhafari-Zeyd :  and  another  is  on 
the  north  thereof,  also  two  davn'  jonniev  fh)m  it,  in  the 
conntry  of  Hemd4n,  and  is  called  Dhaf&ri-dh-Dh&blr*'  {Tdj- 
e(-*Ard9,  Ma  s.  v.). 
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Takiit,  in  his  homonymoos  dictioniiiy  (^El-Mu»htarak, 
&  v.),  says : 

**Dbaftrt  Is  a  celebrated  dty  In  the  extremity  of  the 
coautry  of  the  Yemen,  between  *0m4u  and  Mirbit,  on  the 
shore  of  the  ^ea  of  lodin :  I  have  been  Informed  of  this  by 
one  who  hii^  Keen  it  prottperons,  abonnding  in  good  things. 
It  is  ueur  A^h-Shihr.  DhaC&ri-Zeyd  is  a  forirefs  in  the 
Yemen  in  the  territory  of  Hntib ;  and  DhafHiri  is  a  city  near 
to  Srtn%and  in  relation  to  it  is  called  the  Dhattri  onyx; 
in  it  wai«  the  abode  of  the  klnirs  of  Hlmyen  and  of  it  wan 
said,  'Be  who  enters  Dhafiiri  learns  the  Uimyeriiic,  and 
it  is  said  that  8au'&  itself  is  DhaflH/' 

Lastly,  in  the  geographical  dictionary  called  the  J/a- 
rdsid,  which  b  ascribed  to  YakAt,  we  read,  s.  v. : 

"  Dhafi&ri :  two  cities  in  the  Yemen,  one  of  them  near  to 
8an*jk,  in  relatiim  to  which  is  called  the  Dbafiri  onvx :  in 
U  was  the  dwelling  of  the  kings  of  Himyer ;  and  it  is  said 
that  Dhaliri  is  the  city  of  San*&  itself.  And  Dbafiri  of 
this  day  is  a  city  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  India :  between 
it  and  Mirbit  are  five  parasangs  of  the  territories  of  Bsh- 
Bhihr,  [and  it  is]  near  to  Sahsr,  and  MirbAt  is  the  other 
anchorage  besides  Dhaf&rL  FrankincentMi  is  only  found 
on  the  monntain  of  Dhafari  of  Bsh-Shihr." 

These  extracts  show  that  the  city  of  Dhaf;&ri  near  San'k 
was  very  little  known  to  the  writers,  and  that  little  only 
by  tradition.  It  was  even  supposed  to  be  the  same  as, 
or  another  name  for,  Sairk,  and  its  site  had  evidently 
fallen  into  oblivion  at  their  day.  But  the  seaport  of 
this  name  was  a  celebrated  city,  still  flourishing,  and 
identified  on  the  authority  of  an  eye-witness.  M.  Fres- 
jiel  has  endeavored  to  prove  that  this  city,  and  not  the 
western  one,  was  the  Hiroyeritic  capital:  and  certainly 
his  opinion  appears  to  be  borne  out  by  roost  of  the  facts 
that  have  been  brought  to  light.  Niebuhr,  however, 
jnentions  the  ruins  of  Dhaf&ri  near  Yerlm,  which  would 
be  those  of  the  western  city  {Descr,  p.  206).  While 
Dhafdri  is  often  mentioned  as  the  capital  in  the  history 
of  the  Himyeritic  kingdom  (Caussin,  Essai,  i,  passim), 
it  was  also  in  the  later  times  of  the  kingdom  the  seat  of 
a  Christian  Church  (Philostorgius,  Hist,  Ecdes,  iii,  4). 
Abulfeda  has  fallen  into  an  absurd  error  in  his  Geog- 
raphyy  noticed  by  M.  Fresnel  (/  Ve  Lettre^  p.  817).  He 
endeavors  to  prove  that  the  two  ZafAris  were  only  one, 
by  supposing  that  the  inland  town,  which  he  places 
only  twenty-four  leagues  from  San'l^  was  originally  on 
the  sea-coast. 

But,  leaving  this  carious  point,  it  remains  to  give 
what  is  known  respecting  Dhafari  the  seaport,  or,  as  it 
will  be  more  convenient  to  call  it,  after  the  usual  pro- 
nunciation, Zaf&r.  All  the  evidence  is  clearly  in  favor 
of  this  site  being  that  of  the  Sepbar  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  identification  has  accordingly  been  generally  ac- 
cepted by  critics.  More  accurately,  it  appears  to  pre- 
serve the  name  mentioned  in  Gen.  x,  30,  and  to  be  in 
the  district  anciently  so  named.  It  is  situate  on  the 
coast,  in  the  province  of  Hadramftwt,  and  near  to  the 
district  which  adjoins  that  province  on  the  eas^  called 
Esh-Shihr  (or  as  M.  Fresnel  says  it  is  pronounced  in  the 
modem  Himyeritic,  Shker),  Wellsted  says  of  it, "  Do- 
fdr  is  situated  beneath  a  lofty  mountain"  (ii,  4o3).  In 
the  Mardsid  it  is  said,  as  we  have  seen,  that  frankin- 
cense (in  the  author's  time)  was  found  only  in  the 
"  mounuin  of  Dbaf&ri ;"  and  Niebuhr  (Descr,  p.  248) 
says  that  it  exports  the  best  frankincense.  M.  Fresnel 
gives  almost  all  that  is  known  of  the  present  state  of 
this  old  site  in  his  Letires  sur  f/Iigt,  des  A  rabes  avant 
rislamisme  (V*  Lettre,  Joum,  A  Hat,  iii*  s^rie,  tom.  v). 
Zafar,  he  tells  us,  pronounced  by  the  modem  inhabitants 
^*  Isf5r,"  is  now  the  name  of  a  series  of  villages  situate 
some  of  them  on  the  shore,  and  some  close  to  the  shore, 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  Mirbdt  and  Rds-Sajir, 
extending  a  distance  of  two  days'  journey,  or  seventeen 
or  eighteen  hours,  from  east  to  west.  Proceeding  in 
this  direction,  those  near  the  shore  are  named  T^lcah, 
Ed-Dahiiriz,  El-Belld,  El-HAfeh,  SalAhah,  and  Awkad. 
The  first  four  are  on  the  sea-shore,  and  the  last  two  at 
a  small  distance  from  it.  El-Belld,  otherwise  called 
Hark4m,  is,  in  M.  Fresnel's  opinion,  the  ancient  Zafdr. 
It  is  in  ruins,  but  ruins  that  attest  its  former  prosperity. 
The  inhabitants  were  celebrated  for  their,  hospitality. 


There  are  now  only  three  or  four  inhabited  houses  in 
El-Belld.  It  is  on  a  small  peninsula  lying  between  the 
ocean  and  a  bay,  and  the  port  is  on  the  land  sicte  of  the 
town.  In  the  present  day,  during  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  year,  at  least  at  low  tide,  the  bay  is  a  lake  and  the 
peninsula  an  isthmus;  but  the  lake  is  of  sweet  water. 
In  the  rainy  season,  which  is  in  the  spring,  it  is  a  gulf 
of  sweet  water  at  low  tide,  and  of  salt  water  at  high  tide. 
The  classical  writers,  as  above  noted,  mention  *'Sap- 
phar  metropolis"  {TLair^apa  fAtirpoiroXiQ)  or  Sapbar  fm 
A  non,  PetipL  p.  274),  in  long.  88^,  laL  14^  30',  according 
to  Ptolemy,  the  capital  of  the  Sappharit4D(£a9r^pinu), 
placed  by  him  (vi,  6,  25)  near  the  Homeritse;  bat  thtii 
accounts  are  obscure,  and  probably  from  hearsay.  In 
later  times,  as  we  have  already  said,  it  was  the  seat  of 
a  Christian  Church — one  of  three  which  were  founded 
A.D.  348,  by  permission  of  the  reigning  Tubbaa.  in  Dha- 
f&ri  (written  Tapharon,  Td^pov,  by  Pbiloatorgius,  Hut, 
Eccle$,  iii,  4),  in  'Aden,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Theophilus,  who  was  sent  with  an  embassy  by 
order  of  the  emperor  Constantine  to  effect  this  purpose, 
was  the  first  bishop  (Caussin,  i.  Ill  sq.).  In  the  reign 
of  Abrabah  (A.D.  &37-570)  St.  Gregentius  was  biabop  of 
these  churches,  having  been  sent  by  the  patriarch  erf* 
Alexandria  (see  the  authorities  cited  by  Caossin,  i,  142- 
145).— Smith. 

Sepb'arad  (Heb.  Sepharad\  ^"^BO,  meaning,  if 
Heb.,  separated;  Targ.  K'^pDp2(,  i.  e.  Ispamia  ;  Sept. 

eioc  '^^paba%  Vulg.  in  Bosporo\  a  name  which  oc- 
curs in  Obad.  20  only,  as  that  of  a  place  in  which  the 
Jews  of  Jerusalem  were  then  held  in  captivity,  and 
whence  they  were  to  retum  to  possess  the  cities  of  the 
south.  Its  situation  has  always  been  a  matter  of  un- 
certainty, and  cannot  even  now  be  said  to  be  settled. 

1.  The  reading  of  the  Sept.  given  above,  and  followed 
by  the  Arabic  Version,  is  pntbably  a  mere  conjecture, 
though  it  may  point  to  a  modified  form  of  the  nanoe  in 
the  then  original,  viz.  Sepharatk,  In  Jerome's  copy 
of  the  Sept.  it  appears  to  have  been  Ev^pdniCi  8in<% 
{Comm,  in  Abd,)  he  renders  their  veruon  of  the  verw 
transtnigratio  lerusnlem  usque  Euphrathem,  This  is 
certainly  extremely  ingenious,  but  will  hardly  hold 
when  we  tum  it  back  into  Hebrew. 

2.  The  reading  of  the  Vulgate,  Bosporus  (obtained  by 
taking  the  prefixed  preposition  as  part  of  the  name— 
"T*^tD3 — and  at  the  same  time  rejecting  the  final  D), 
was  adopted  by  Jerome  from  his  Jewish  instructor,  who 
considered  it  to  be  "  the  place  to  which  Hadrian  had 
transported  the  captives  from  Jerusalem"  {Comm,  » 
A  bd,}.  This  interpretation  Jerome  did  not  accept,  but 
preferred  rather  to  treat  Sepharad  as  connected  with  a 
similar  Assyrian  word  signifying  a  **  boundary,"  and  to 
consider  the  passage  as  denoting  the  dispersion  of  the 
Jews  intx)  all  regions.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing 
to  which  Bosporus  Jerome's  teacher  alluded — the  dm- 
merian  or  the  Thracian.  If  the  former  (Strait  of  Yeni- 
kale),  which  was  in  Iberia,  it  is  not  imposaible  that  this 
rabbi,  as  ignorant  of  geographj'  outside  of  the  Holy 
Land  as  most  of  his  brethren,  confounded  it  with  Iberia 
in  Spain,  and  thus  agreed  with  the  rest  of  the  Jews 
whose  opinions  have  come  down  to  ns.  If  the  latter 
(Strait  of  Constantinople),  then  he  may  be  taken  as 
confirming  the  most  modem  opinion  (noticed  below), 
that  Sepharad  was  Sardis  in  Lydia. 

3.  The  Targum  Jonathan  (see  above)  and  the  Peshito- 
Syriac,  and  from  them  the  modem  Jews,  interpret  Seph- 
arad as  Spam  (Ispamia  and  Ispania),  one  common  va- 
riation of  which  name,  Hesperia,  does  certainly  bear 
considerable  resemblance  to  Sepharad;  and  so  dee|dy 
has  this  taken  root  that  at  the  present  day  the  Spanish 
Jews,  who  form  the  chief  of  the  two  great  sections  into 
which  the  Jewish  nation  is  divided,  are  called  by  the 
Jews  themselves  the  Sephardim,  German  Jews  being 
known  as  the  Ashkenazim*  It  is  difficult  to  mppose 
that  either  of  these  can  be  the  tme  explanation  of  Seph- 
arad.   The  prophecy  of  Obadiah  has  every  appearance 
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of  referring  to  the  defltruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Neb- 
ucbadnezzar,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
Jews  had  be«n  at  that  early  date  transported  to  Spain. 

4.  Others  have  suggested  the  identity  of  Sepharad 
with  Sahara  in  Mesopotamia  (Hardt,  Sipphara  Baby- 
lomtB  QUelmst.  1708]),  but  that  is  more  probably  8eph- 
arvaim. 

&  The  name  has  perhaps  been  discovered  in  the  cu- 
neiform Persian  inscriptions  of  Kaksh-i-Rustum  and 
Behistun  (see  Bumouf,  Mem,  tur  Deux  Inacr,  Cun^f, 
1836,  p.  147),  and  also  in  a  list  of  Asiatic  nations  given 
by  Niebuhr  (JReiath,  ii,  pi.  81).  In  the  latter  it  occurs 
between  Ka  Ta  Pa  TUK  (Cappadocia)  and  Ta  UNA 
(Ionia).  De  Sacy  was  the  first  to  propose  the  identifi- 
cation of  this  with  Sepharad,  and  subsequently  it  was 
suggested  by  Lassen  {Zeitschr,/.  Morgenl,  Y,  i,  60)  that 
S  Pa  Ra  D  was  identical  with  Sai'dis,  the  ancient  cap- 
ital of  Lydia.  This  identification  is  approved  of  by 
Winer,  and  adopted  by  Dr.  Pusey  (Introd.  to  ObaeL  p.  232, 
note,  also  p.  24b),  In  support  of  this,  FUrst  {Handwb, 
iif  95  a)  points  out  that  Antigonus  (B.C.  cir.  820)  may 
Tery  probably  have  taken  some  of  his  Jewish  captives 
to  Sardis;  but  it  is  more  consistent  with  the  apparent 
date  of  Obadiah's  prophecy  to  believe  that  he  is  refer- 
ring to  the  event  mentioned  by  Joel  (iii,  6),  when  *'  chil- 
dren of  Jndah  and  Jerusalem"  were  sold  to  the  "  sons  of 
the  Javanim"  (lonians),  which — as  the  first  captivity 
that  had  befallen  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  a  trans- 
portation to  a  strange  land,  and  that  beyond  the  sea — 
oould  hardly  fail  to  make  an  enduring  impression  on 
the  nation. 

6.  Ewald  {Prophftftij  i,  404)  considers  that  Sepharad 
has  a  connection  with  Zarephath  in  the  preceding  verse ; 
and  while  deprecating  the  "  penetration*^  of  those  who 
have  discovered  the  name  in  a  cuneiform  inscription, 
suggests  that  the  true  reading  is  Sepharam,  and  that  it 
is  to  be  found  in  a  place  three  hours  from  Akka,  i.  e. 
doubtless  the  modem  Shefa  'Omar,  a  place  of  much  an- 
cient repute  and  veneration  among  the  Jews  of  Pales- 
tine (see  Zunz,  note  to  Parchi,  p.  428) ;  but  it  is  not  ob- 
vk>o9  how  a  residence  within  the  Holy  Land  can  have 
been  spoken  of  as  a  captivity,  and  there  are  considerable 
differences  in  the  forms  of  the  two  names. 

7.  Michaelis  (SuppL'So.  1778)  has  devoted  some  space 
to  this  name ;  and,  among  other  conjectures,  ingeniously 
suggests  that  the  "  Spartans*^  (q.  v.)  of  1  Mace  xii,  15 
are  accurately  **  Sepharadites."  This  suggestion,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  to  have  stood  the  test  of  later  in- 
vestigations.— Smith.  But  it  is  adopted  by  Keil  (ad 
loc),  who  objects  to  the  view  expressed  above  (No^  5) 
that  Sardis  would  naturally  be  Hebraized  "T'niD. 

8.  Ju3mboll  proposes  (ffist,  Samar,  p.  20)  to  read 
r^B  ffl^Oa,  ai  the  end  qf(ue,  beyond)  the  Euphrates, 
as  the  Origin  of  the  Sept.  rendering ,  but  such  a  phrase 
would  be  unnaturaL 

Bephardim,  a  name  applied  to  the  Spanish  Jews. 
They  were  banished  from  Spain  in  1492,  and  firom  Por- 
tugal in  1497,  and  yet  they  still  maintain  their  identity 
as  a  separate  class  of  Jews  among  their  brethren  in  ail 
parts  of  the  world.  They  look  upon  themselves  as  a 
higher  order  of  Israelites.  One  peculiar  point  of  dis- 
tinction which  marks  them  out  from  other  Jews  is  their 
daily  use  of  the  old  Spanish  language,  with  which  they 
are  so  familiar  that  their  own  Scriptures  are  better  known 
to  them  in  the  old  Spanish  version  than  in  the  original 
Hebrew.     See  Jrws. 

Sepharva'un  (Ueh.Sepharva'yimjU'^r^tp ;  Sept, 
XewfapcvatfA^  'EmpapcvdtfA)  is  mentioned  by  Sennach- 
erib in  his  letter  to  Hezekiah  as  a  city  whose  king  had 
been  unable  to  resist  the  Assyrians  (2  Kings  xix,  18 ; 
Isa.  xxxvii,  18;  comp.  2  Kings  xviii,  84).  It  is  coup- 
led with  Hena  and  Ava,  or  Ivah,  which  were  towns 
en  the  Euphrates  above  Babylon.  Again,  it  is  men- 
tioned in  2  Kings  xvii,  24  as  one  of  the  places  from 
which  colonists  were  transported  to  people  the  desolate 


Samaria,  after  the  Israelites  had  been  carried  into  cap> 
tivity,  where  it  is  again  joined  with  Ava,  and  also  with 
Cuthah  and  Babylun.  These  indications  are  enough  to 
justify  us  in  identifying  the  place  with  the  famous  town 
of  Sippara,  on  the  Euphrates  above  Babylon  (Ptolemy, 
V,  18),  which  was  near  the  site  of  the  modem  Mosaib, 
Sippaia  was  mentioned  by  Berosus  as  the  place  where, 
according  to  him,  Xithrus  (or  Noah)  buried  the  records 
of  the  antediluvian  world  at  the  time  of  the  deluge^  and 
from  which  hb  posterity  recovered  them  afterwards 
{Fragm,  Uitt,  Gr,  ii,  601 ;  iv,  280).  Abydenus  calls  it 
•KoKiv  ^inraprivwv  (Fragm,  9),  and  says  that  Nebu-» 
chadnezsar  excavated  a  vast  lake  in  its  vicinity  fur 
purposes  of  irrigation.  Pliny  seems  to  intend  the  same 
place  by  his  "  oppida  Hipparenorum** — where,  according 
to  him,  was  a  great  seat  of  the  Chaldaio  learning  {Uist, 
Nat,  vi,  80).  When  Pliny  phices  Hippara,  or  Sippara, 
on  the  Narragam  (Nahr  Agam),  instead  of  on  the  £u* 
phrates,  his  reference  is  to  the  artificial  channel  which 
branched  off  from  the  Euphrates  at  Sippara  and  led  to 
the  great  laie  (Chald.  K^SAK)  excavated  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Abydenus  called  this  branch  ^  Aracanus"  (Apa* 
Kavof),  Ar  Akan  {Fragm,  10).  The  plural  form  here 
used  by  Pliny  may  be  compared  with  the  dual  form  in 
use  among  the  Jews;  and  the  explanation  of  both  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  there  were  two  Sipparas,  one 
on  either  side  of  the  riv^r.  Berosus  called  Sippara  "  a 
city  of  the  sun"  (*HXiov  iroAiv) ;  and  in  the  inscriptions 
it  bears  the  same  title,  being  called  Tsipar  sha'Shamas, 
or  "  Sippara  of  the  Sun"— the  sun  being  the  chief  object 
of  worship  there.  Hence  the  Sepharvites  are  said,  in  2 
Kings  xvii,  81,  to  have  "biimed  their  children  in  the 
fire  to  Adrammelech  and  Anammelech,  the  gods  of 
Sepharvaim" — these  two  distinct  deities  f^presenting 
respectively  the  male  and  female  powers  of  the  sun,  as 
Lunus  and  Luna  represented  the  male  and  female  pow- 
ers of  the  moon  among  the  Homans.— Smith. 

Se'pharvite  (Heb.  SepharcV,  ^T^t'O,  but  only  in 
the  plural;  Sept  XeinpapovatfA  v.  r.  ^t^apovv),  a 
native  of  Sepharvaim  (q.  v.)  (2  Kings  xviii,  81). 

Sepbe'la  (1  Mace,  xii,  88).     See  Shkphelah. 

Sepber  Asara  Maamaroth.  See  Affendofuix), 
Caleb. 

Bepher  ha-Bahib.  See  NECHimjAH  ben -Ha - 
Kanah. 

Sepher  ha-Nikkud.  See  Cmajuo,  Jehuda  ben- 
David. 

Bepher  Jbzirah.    See  Jezirah. 

Bepher  Nitsachon.    See  Lipmamn,  Jomtob. 

Bepher  Torah.    See  Torah. 

Bepher  ZsRimBABEL  (baa'^T  "itO)  is  the  title  of 
an  apocalyptic  book,  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  Zerubbabel  and  the  angel  Metation  about  the 
birth,  education,  life,  war,  and  death  of  Armillus,  who  is 
about  to  appear  after  the  war  between  Gog  and  Magog, 
et<;.  The  wonders  of  the  Messiah  were  to  be  seen  between 
1068  and  1068.  This  work,  which  was  probably  writ- 
ten between  1050  and  1060,  was  first  printed  at  Constan- 
tinople in  1619;  then  at  Wilna  in  1819.  Lately  it  Mas 
published  by  Jellinek,  according  to  two  Leipsic  MSS. 
(0)d.  22  and  38),  in  his  collection  entitled  tti'^l^n  n''3 
[Leipsic,  1863],  ii,  54-67).  See  FUrst,  BUfL  j'udi  iii, 
817 ;  Grfttz,  Gesch,  der  Juden,  vi,  58  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Bephiroth  (nn^BD),  a  Cabalistic  term  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  late  Jewish  writers.  The  ten  Sephiroth 
have  been  represented  in  three  different  forms,  all  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  H.  More's  Opera  Philos,  i,  428 ; 
and  one  of  which,  although  not  the  most  usual,  has 
already  been  given  in  the  art.  Cabala.  The  Sephiroth 
have  been  the  theme  of  endless  discussion;  and  it  has 
even  been  disputed  whether  they  are  designed  to  ex- 
press theological,  philosophical,  or  physical  mysteries. 
The  Jews  themselves  generally  regard  them  as  the  sum 
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and  sobsUnce  of  Cabalistical  theology,  indicating  the 
emanating  grades  and  order  of  efflux  according  to  which 
the  nature  and  noanifested  operation  of  the  Supreme 
Being  may  be  comprehended.  Several  Christian  schol- 
ars have  discerned  in  them  the  mysteries  of  their  own 
faith,  the  Trinity,  and  the  incarnation  of  the  Messiah. 
In  this  they  have  received  some  sanction  by  the  fact 
noticed  by  Wolf,  that  most  learned  Jewish  converts  en- 
deavor to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  Christianity  out  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  CabaU  {BUbiioth,  Htbr,  i,  860).  The 
majority  of  all  parties  appear  to  concur  in  considering 
the  first  three  Sephiroth  to  belong  to  the  essence  of 
Gud,  and  the  last  seven  to  denote  his  attributes,  or 
modes  of  existence.  The  following  treatises  on  this 
subject  are  among  the  most  remarkable :  a  dissertation 
bv  Khenferd,  De  Stylo  Apoccdypteoi  OibbalitticOy  in 
lianz's  Nov,  Test,  ex  Talmude  JUust.  p.  1090,  in  which 
he  endeavors  to  point  out  many  extraordinary  coinci- 
dences between  the  theosophy  of  the  Cabala  and  the 
book  of  Revelation  (which  may  be  compared  with  an 
essay  of  similar  tendency  in  £ichbom*s  BibL  BiUiotL 
iii,  191);  some  remarks  by  Lowe,  in  the  last-named 
journal  (v,  377  sq.) ;  and  a  dissertation  by  Yitringa,  De 
Sephiroth  Kabbalisiarum^  in  his  Obtervat,  Sacr,  i,  126, 
in  which  he  first  showed  how  the  Sephiroth  accorded 
with  the  human  form. — Kitto. 

Sephomo.    See  SFORxa 

Seppb5rifl  (£<ir^<tfpic  v.  r.  Sf^opic),  a  town  of 
Upper  Galilee,  not  mentioned  under  this  name  in  Script- 
ure, but  frequently  by  Josephus.  It  was  garrisoned  by 
Antigonus  in  his  war  with  Herod  the  Great,  until  the 
latter  took  it  early  in  his  Galiliean  campaign  (Josephus, 
A  nt,  xiv,  16, 4).  It  seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  arms, 
and  to  have  been  occasionally  the  royal  residence,  for, 
in  the  troubles  which  arose  in  the  country  during  the 
presidency  of  Varus,  the  robber  chief  Judas,  son  of  £ze- 
kias,  seized  the  palace  of  Sepphoris,  and  carried  off  the 
arms  and  treasure  which  it  contained  {ibid,  xvii,  12, 5). 
It  was  subsequently  taken  and  burned  by  Varus  {ibid, 
xvii,  12,  9).  Herod  the  tetrarch  (Antipas)  afterwards 
rebuilt  and  fortified  it,  and  made  it  the  glory  of  all  Gal- 
ilee, and  gave  it  independence  {ibid,  xviii,  2,  1) ;  al- 
though, according  to  the  statement  of  Justus,  the  son 
of  Pistus,  he  still  maintained  the  superiority  of  his  new- 
ly founded  city,  Tiberias ;  and  it  was  not  until  Nero  had 
assigned  Tiberias  to  Agrippa  the  Younger  that  Seppho- 
ris established  its  supremacy  and  became  the  royal  res- 
idence and  depositor)'  of  the  archives.  It  is  termed 
the  strongest  city  of  Galilee,  and  was  early  taken  by 
Gallus,  the  general  of  Cestius  (If'ar,  ii,  18,  11).  It 
maintained  its  allegiance  to  the  Romans  after  the  gen- 
eral revolt  of  Galilee  {ibid,  iii,  2, 4:  4,  1),  but  did  not 
break  with  the  Jewbh  leaders  {Life,  8,  9).  Its  early 
importance  as  a  Jewish  town,  attested  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  one  of  the  five  cities  in  which  district  sanhe- 
drim were  instituted  by  Gabinius  ( War,  i,  8,  5),  was 
further  confirmed  by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  af- 
ter which  catastrophe  it  became  for  some  years  the 
seat  of  the  Great  Sanhedrim,  until  it  was  transferred  to 
Tiberias  (Robinson,  Bib,  Ret,  iii,  202).  It  was  subse- 
quently called  Diocasaria,  which  is  its  more  common 
appellation  in  the  ecclesiastical  annals ;  while  Epipha- 
nius  and  Jerome  recognise  both  names.  A  revolt  of 
the  Jewish  inhabitants  in  the  reign  of  Constantius  (A.D. 
889)  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Constantius 
Gallus  Oesar  (Socrates,  H,  E.  ii,  33 ;  Sozomen,  H,  E,  iv, 
7).  This  town,  once  the  most  considerable  city  of  Gal- 
ilee, was  situated,  according  to  Jerome,  ten  miles  west 
of  Mount  Tabor  {Ononuut,  s.  v.  Oafiwp ;  Procopius  Ga- 
zieus.  Comment,  in  Lib,  Judiciim),  It  was  much  cele- 
brated in  the  hbtory  of  the  Crusaders  for  its  fountain, 
a  favorite  camping-place  of  the  Christians.  It  is  still 
represented  by  a  poor  village  bearing  the  name  Sejjfu- 
rieh,  distant  about  five  miles  to  the  north  of  Nazareth, 
retaining  no  vestiges  of  its  former  greatness,  but  con- 
spicuous with  a  ruined  tower  and  church,  both  of  the 


Middle  Ages;  the  latter  professing  to  mark  the  site  of 
the  birthplace  of  the  Virgin  Blary,  assigned  by  a  late 
tradition  to  this  locality.  It  became  the  see  of  a  suffra- 
gan bishop  under  the  metropolitan  of  Scytbopolb  (Le 
Quien,  Oriens  ChriMtianus,  iii,  718,  714),  and  there  are 
coins  still  extant  of  the  reigns  of  Domitian,  Trajan,  etc 
(Reland,  Palastina,  p.  199-1008;  Eckbel,  JJoct.  Vef, 
Num,  iii,  426,  426).— Smith,  Did.  of  CIomm,  Geog.  s.  v. 
A  recent  German  writer  (Lebrecht,  in  his  pamphlet  cm 
the  subject  [Berlin,  1877])  maintains  that  this  was  the 
site  of  the  Betker  (q.  v.)  of  the  Talmud. 

Sept.    See  Septitm. 

Septfoil  {teven-4eqf)f  an  architectunl  ornament 
which  has  seven  cusps  or  points. 

Septim&na  in  Albis  {tevenfoid  in  wrki/e)  is  the 
name  frequently  given  to  the  first  week  in  Whit«unti<W 
with  reference  to  the  state  of  the  newly  baptized,  who 
wore  their  white  robes  of  baptism  during  that  time. 
See  Alb. 

Septimontitim,  a  Roman  festival  which  was  held 
in  the  month  of  December,  and  lasted  only  for  a  single 
day.  The  day  of  the  Septimontium  was  a  diew/eriatns 
for  the  Montani,or  the  inhabitants  of  the  seven  ancient 
hills,  who  offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods  in  their  sevend 
districts.  Thev  were  believed  to  have  been  instituted 
to  commemorate  the  enclosure  of  the  seven  hills  of 
Rome  within  the  walls  of  the  cit}*.    See  Rome. 

BeptuagealTina  {aeventieth\  the  third  Sunday  be-> 
fore  LenL  The  reason  of  its  application  to  the  day  is 
uncertain.  Some  liturgical  writers — e.  g.  Pamelius^ 
trace  it  to  the  association  of  the  ancient  ntonastic  Lent 
of  seventy  days  with  the  seventy  years'  captivity  of  Is- 
rael in  Babylon.  The  following  is  more  probable: 
There  being  exactly  fifty  days  between  the  Sunday 
next  before  Lent  and  Easter-dav  inclusive,  that  Sundsr 
is  termed  Quinquagesima,  i.  e.  the  fiftieth ;  and  the  two 
immediately  preceding  Sundays  are  called  from  the  next 
round  numbers  Sexagesima,  the  sixtieth,  and  Septua- 
gesima,  the  seventieth.  The  observation  of  these  days 
and  the  weeks  following  appears  to  be  as  ancient  as  the 
time  of  Gregory  the  Great.  Some  of  the  more  devout 
Christians  observed  the  whole  time  from  the  first  of 
these  Sundays  to  Easter  as  a  season  of  humiliation  and 
fasting,  though  the  ordinary  custom  was  to  commence 
fasting  on  Ash  -  Wednesday.  See  Eden,  Diet,  of  the 
Church,  s.  v. ;  Blunt,  Diet,  of  Theology^  s.  v. 

B^ptnagint  is  the  common  title  of  the  earliest 
and  most  important  version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
namely,  into  Greek,  and  is  generally  held  to  have  de- 
rived its  title  (seventy)  from  the  traditionary  number 
of  its  translators  (see  below),  rather  than  (as  Eichhom 
thought)  from  the  authority  of  the  Alexandrian  San- 
hedrim as  consisting  of  seventy  members.  (In  the  fol- 
lowing account  we  largely  make  use  of  that  in  Smith's 
Did,  of  the  Bible,  with  additions  from  other  sources.) 
See  Gkkkk  Versions. 

L  Origin  of  the  Version, — This  is  as  great  a  riddle  as 
the  sources  of  the  Nile.  The  causes  which  produced 
the  translation,  the  number  and  names  of  the  transla- 
tors, the  times  at  which  different  portions  were  trans- 
lated, are  all  uncertain. 

1.  Ancient  Testimony  on  the  Subject, — (1.)  The  oldest 
writer  who  noakes  mention  of  the  Septuagint  is  Aristo- 
bulus,  an  author  referred  to  by  Eusebius  {Pnrpar,  Erttn^ 
geL  xiii,  12)  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Stromata^  v, 
595).  According  to  Eusebius,  he  was  a  Jew,  who  united 
the  Aristotelian  with  the  Jewish  philoaophy,  and  com- 
posed a  commentary  on  the  law  of  Moses,  dedicated  to 
Ptolemy  Philometor.  He  is  also  roentiooed  in  2  Mace 
i,  10.  Both  Clement  and  Eusebius  make  him  contem- 
porary with  Philometor  (2d  century  BwC),  for  the  pas- 
sages in  their  writings,  in  which  they  speak  of  him  un- 
der Philadelphus  must  either  have  been  corrupted  by 
ignorant  transcribers  or  have  been  so  written  by  misf 
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take  (Valckenmer,  §  10, 11 ;  Dilhne,  p.  81  sq.).    His  worda 
relative  to  the  Septnagint  are  these : 

'*It  is  manifest  that  Plato  has  followed  onr  law,  and 
stadied  diligeutly  all  its  partlcnlars ;  for  before  Demetrios 
PbHlerens  a  translation  had  been  made  bv  others  of  the 
history  of  the  Hebrews'  going-forth  oat  of  Egypt,  and  of 
all  that  happened  to  tbem,  and  of  the  cunqaest  of  the 
land,  and  of  the  exposition  of  the  whole  law.  Hence  It  is 
luanifest  that  the  aforesaid  philosopher  borrowed  many 
things,  for  he  was  very  learned,  as  was  Pythagoras,  who 
also  transferred  many  of  our  doctrines  into  his  system. 
Bat  the  entire  translation  of  onr  whole  law  {h  M  oXn  »p- 
M>f»cca  TV*  6ta  rov  vofiov  ntivrmtr)  was  made  in  the  time  of 
the  king  named  Phtladelphns,  a  man  of  greater  zeal,  an- 
der  the  direction  of  Demetrios  Phalereas." 

The  entire  passage  baa  occasioned  much  conjecture 
and  discussion.  It  is  given  by  Yalckenaer  {IHatribe^ 
etc.),  Thiersch  {Dt  Venione  Alexandritui^  and  Frankel 
(  Vontudkn,  etc.).  It  appears  that  the  words  of  Aristo- 
bulus  do  DOC  speak  of  any  prior  Greek  transiation,  as 
Hodv  supposes,  or  indeed  of  any  translation  whatever. 
Ttiey  rather  refer  to  some  brief  extracts  relative  to  Jew- 
ish hiatoiT,  wiiich  had  been  made  from  the  Pentateuch 
into  a  language  commonly  understood  by  the  Jews  in 
Egypt,  before  the  time  of  Demetrius.  The  entire  law 
was  first  rendered  into  Greek  under  Philadelphus. 
Uody,  and  after  him  Eichhom,  conjectured  that  the 
fragments  of  Artstobulus  preserved  by  Eusebius  and 
Clement  were  written  in  the  2d  century  by  another 
Aristobulus,  a  Chrisdan,  and  that  Aristobnlus,  the  pro- 
fessed Peripatetic,  was  a  heathen.  But  the  quotation 
of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  {Contra  JuUanum,  lib.  vi),  to 
which  they  appeal,  was  erroneously  made  by  that  fa- 
ther, as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  it  with  Clement. 
Rkbard  Simon  also  denied  the  authenticity  of  Aristo- 
btdus's  remains  {Hutoire  Critique  duV.T.p,  189).  But 
Yalckenaer  has  sufficiently  established  their  authentici- 
ty. The  testimony  of  Aristobulus  is  corroborated  by  a 
Latin  scholion  recently  found  in  a  MS.  of  Plautus  at 
Bome,  which  has  been  described  and  illustrated  by 
Kitschl  in  a  little  lxx>k  entitled  Die  alexandriniechen 
BtbUotheken^  etc  (Beriin,  1838).  From  the  passage  of 
Aristobulus  already  quoted,  it  appears  that  in  the  time 
of  Aristobulus,  u  e.  the  l>i^nning  of  the  2d  century 
B.C,  this,  version  was  considered  to  have  been  made 
when  Demetrius  Phalereus  lived,  or  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Soter.  Hody,  indeed,  has  endeavored  to  show 
that  this  account  contradicts  the  voice  of  certain  his- 
tory, because  it  places  Demetrius  in  the  reign  of  Phila- 
delphus. But  the  version  may  have  been  begun  under 
Soter  and  completed  under  Philadelphus,  his  successor. 
In  this  way  may  be  reconciled  the  discordant  notices  of 
the  rime  when  it  originated ;  for  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Palestinian  account,  followed  by  various  fathers  of 
the  Church,  asserts  that  Ptolemy  Soter  carried  the  work 
into  execution,  while  according  to  Aristeas,  Philo,  Jo- 
sephoa,  etc,  bis  son  Philadelphus  was  the  person. 
Hody  harmonizes  the  discrepancy  by  placing  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  two  years  during  which 
father  and  son  reigned  conjointly  (B.C.  286  and  285). 
The  object  of  Demetrius  in  advising  Soter  to  have  in 
bis  library  a  copy  of  the  Jewish  laws  in  Greek  is  not 
suted  by  Aristobulus,  but  Aristeas  relates  that  the 
librarian  represented  it  to  the  king  as  a  desirable  thing 
that  such  a  book  should  be  deposited  in  the  Alexan- 
drian libfBrA%  Some  think  that  a  Uierary  rather  than 
a  reUffiotts  motive  led  to  the  version.  So  Hiivemick. 
This,  however,  may  be  reasonably  doubted.  Hody, 
Sturz,  Frankel,  and  others  conjecture  that  the  object 
was  reUffioue  or  ecdetiaetical,  Eichhom  refers  it  to 
private  impulee;  while  Hug  takea  the  object  to  have 
been  poUticaL  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  the 
version  was  intended  for  the  king's  use,  or  that  he 
wished  to  obtain  from  it  information  respecting  the 
best  mode  of  governing  a  nation  and  enacting  laws  for 
its  economic  well-being.  The  character  and  language 
of  the  version  unite  to  show  that  an  Eg}rptian  king, 
probably  ignorant  of  Greek,  could  not  have  uuderstood 
the  worlu     Perhaps  an  eceUsiatticiil  motive  prompted 


the  Jews  who  were  originally  interested  in  it,  while 
Demetrius  Phalereus  and  the  lung  may  have  been  ac- 
tuated by  some  other  design. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain  whether 
Aristobulus's  words  imply  that  cUl  the  books  of  the  Old 
Test,  were  translated  into  Greek  under  Philadelphus,  or 
simply  the  Pentateuch.  Hody  contends  that  vo/ioc,  the 
term  used  by  Aristobulus,  meant  at  that  time  the  Mo- 
saic l)ooks  alone,  although  it  was  afterwards  taken  in  a 
wider  sense  so  as  to  embrace  ail  the  Old  Test.  Yalcke- 
naer thinks  that  all  the  books  were  comprehended  un- 
der it.  It  is  certainly  more  natural  to  restrict  it  to  the 
Pentateuch.  The  Pentateuch,  therefore,  was  completed 
under  Philadelphus. 

(2.)  The  next  historical  testimony  regarding  the 
Septuagint  is  the  prologue  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach, 
a  document  containing  the  judgment  of  a  Palestinian 
Jew  concerning  the  version  before  us.  His  words  are 
these:  *'And  not  only  these  things,  but  the  law  itself, 
and  the  prophets,  and  the  rest  of  the  books,  have  no 
small  difference  when  they  are  spoken  in  their  own  lan- 
guage." Frankel  has  endeavored  to  throw  suspicion 
on  this  passage,  as  if  it  were  unauthentic,  but  his 
reasons  are  extremely  slender  (p.  21,  note  w).  It  ap- 
pears from  it  that  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  other 
lxx>ks  had  been  translated  into  Greek  in  the  time  of  the 
son  of  Sirach,  i.  e.  that  of  Ptolemy  Ph3rscon,  B.C.  180. 

(8.)  The  account  given  by  Aristeas  comes  next  be- 
fore us  (see  RosenmUller,  Himdb,  cL  Lit,  d,  biH.  Kritik 
u,  Exeg,  ii,  418  sq.).  This  writer  pretends  to  be  a  Gen- 
tile, and  a  favorite  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus, king  of  Egypt,  In  a  letter  addressed  to  his 
brother  Philocrates,  he  relates  that  Philadelphus,  when 
forming  a  librar}'  at  great  expense,  was  advised  by  De- 
metrius Phalereus  to  apply  to  the  Jewish  high -priest 
Eleazer  for  a  copy  of  the  lxx>k  containing  the  Jewish 
laws.  Having  previously  purchased  the  freedom  of 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  captive  Jews  in  Eg^'pt^ 
the  king  sent  Aristeas  and  Andreas  to  Jerusalem  with 
a  letter  requesting  of  Eleazer  seventy-two  persons  as  in- 
terpreters, six  out  of  each  tribe.  They  were  despatched 
accordingly  with  a  magnificent  copy  of  the  law,  and 
were  received  and  entertaineil  by  the  king  for  several 
days  with  great  respect  and  liberality.  Demetrius  led 
them  to  an  island,  probably  Pharos,  where  they  lodged 
together.  The  translation  was  finished  in  seventy-two 
days,  having  been  written  down  by  Demetrius  piece  by 
piece,  as  agreed  upon  after  mutual  consultation.  It  was 
then  publicly  read  by  Demetrius  to  a  number  of  Jews 
whom  he  had  summoned  together.  They  approved  of 
it,  and  imprecations  were  uttered  against  any  one  who 
should  presume  to  alter  it.  The  Jews  requested  per- 
mission to  take  copies  of  it  for  their  use,  and  it  was  care- 
fully preserved  by  command  of  the  king.  The  inter- 
preters were  sent  home  loaded  with  presents. 

The  work  of  Aristeas,  which  was  first  published  in 
the  original  Greek  by  Simon  Schard  (Basel,  1561,  8vo), 
and  several  times  reprinted,  was  also  given  by  Hody  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  in  his  book  entitled  De  Bibiiorum 
Textibus  OriginalibuSy  Vertionibus  GrcBcie^  et  Latina  Vul- 
gata  (Oxon.  1705,  fol.).  The  most  accurate  edition, 
however,  is  that  by  Galland,  in  the  BibUotheca  Vet. 
Patrum,  vol.  ii.  It  was  translated  into  English  by 
Whiston,  and  published  at  London  in  1727,  8vo.  See 
also  Aristeas,  Hist,  LXXII  Int.  ex  Rec,  Eld,  de  Parchum 
(Francf.  1610;  Oxon.  1692). 

(4.)  In  all  discussions  relative  to  the  name  of  Septua' 
gintf  so  universally  appropriated  to  the  Greek  version 
of  Alexandria,  the  scholion  discovered  by  Osann  and 
published  by  RitschI  ought  to  be  considered.  The  ori- 
gin of  this  Latin  scholion  is  curious.  The  substance  of 
it  is  stated  to  have  been  extracted  from  Callimachus 
and  Eratosthenes,  the  Alexandrian  librarians,  by  Tzet- 
zes,  and  from  his  Greek  note  an  Italian  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury has  formed  the  Latin  scholion  in  question.  The 
writer  has  been  speaking  of  the  collecting  of  ancient 
Greek  poems  carried  on  at  Alexandria  under  Ptuleuiy 
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Pbiladelphus,  and  then  be  thus  continues :  "  Nam  rex  ille 
philosopbU  affertiflsimus  [corr.'*differtiMimus,"  BiUMsbl; 
**affectu8imua,*'  Tbieracb  ]  et  ceteria  omnibus  aucturibus 
Claris,  diaquisitis  impensa  regia;  munifioentiie  ubique  ter- 
ramm  quantum  valuit  voluminibua  opera  Demetrii  Pba- 
lerei  phzxa  senum  duas  bibliothecas  fecit,  alteram  extra 
regiam  alteram  autem  in  regia,"  The  scbolion  then 
goes  on  to  speak  of  books  in  many  languages:  "Que 
summa  diligentia  rex  ille  in  suam  linguam  fecit  ab  op- 
timis  interpretibus  convert!"  (see  Thiersch,  De  PeiUa- 
teuchi  Versione  Akxandrina  [Erlang.  1841],  p.  8,  9). 
Bern  hardy  reads  instead  of  ^  phzxa  senum,"  "et  hx 
senum,"  and  this  correction  is  agreed  to  by  Thiersch,  as 
it  well  may  be :  some  correction  is  manifestly  needed, 
and  this  appears  to  be  right.  This  gives  us  seventy 
eldere  associated  in  the  formation  of  the  library.  The 
testimonv  comes  to  us  from  Alexandrian  authoritv ;  and 
this,  if  true  (or  even  if  believed  to  be  true),  would  con- 
nect the  Septuagmt  with  the  library — a  designation 
which  might  most  easily  be  applied  to  a  version  of  the 
Scriptures  there  deposited;  and,  let  the  translation  be 
once  known  by  such  a  name,  then  nothing  would  be 
more  probable  than  that  the  designation  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  translaiori.  This  may  be  regarded  as  the 
first  step  in  the  formation  of  the  fables.  Let  the  <9ep- 
tuaguU  be  first  known  as  applying  to  the  associates  in 
the  collection  of  the  library,  then  to  the  library  itself, 
and  then  to  that  particular  book  in  the  library  which  to 
so  many  had  a  far  greater  value  than  all  its  other  con- 
tents. Whether  more  than  the  Pentateuch  was  thus 
translated  and  then  deposited  in  the  royal  library  is  a 
separate  question. 

2.  Confirmation  bjf  Later  AutkorUiei^ — (1.)  Of  Jewish 
writers,  Josephiis  (^AtU,  xii,  2)  agrees  in  the  main  with 
Aristeas ;  but  Philo's  account  (  De  Vita  Mositj  lib.  ii ) 
differs  in  a  number  of  circumstances. 

(2.)  Among  the  Greek  Church  fathers  Irenaeus  (lib. 
iii,  c  24)  relates  that  Ptolemy  Lagi,  wishing  to  adorn 
his  Alexandrian  library  with  the  writings  of  all  nations, 
requested  from  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  a  Greek  version 
of  their  Scriptures;  that  they  sent  seventy  elders  well 
skilled  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  later  languages;  that 
the  king  sfparcUed  them  from  one  another  and  bade  them 
all  translate  the  several  books.  When  they  came  to- 
gether before  Ptolemy  and  showed  their  versions,  Grod 
was  glorified,  for  they  cdl  agreed  exactly^  from  beginning 
to  end,  in  every  phrase  and  word,  so  that  all  men  may 
know  that  the  ScriptureM  are  translated  by  the  inspira- 
tion of  God, 

Justin  Martyr  {Cohort  ad  Grteeos,  p.  84)  gives  the 
same  account,  and  adds  that  he  was  taken  to  see  the 
cells  in  which  the  interpreters  worked. 

Rpiphanius  says  that  the  translators  were  divided 
into  pairs,  in  thirty-six  cells,  each  pair  being  provided 
with  two  scribes;  and  that  thirty-six  versions  agree- 
ing in  every  point  were  produced,  by  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  {De  Pond,  et  Mens.  c.  iii-vi). 

(8.)  Among  the  Latin  fathers  Augusdne  adheres  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  translators — "  Non  autem  secun- 
dum LXX  interpretes,  qui  etiam  ipei  divino  Spiritu  in- 
terpretati,  ob  hoc  aliter  videntur  nonnulla  dixisse,  ut  ad 
spiritualem  sensum  scrutandum  magis  admoneretur  lec- 
toris  intentio"  {De  Doctr,  Christ^  iv,  15). 

But  Jerome  boldly  throws  aside  the  whole  story  of 
the  cells  and  the  inspiration — "  Et  nescio  quis  primus 
auctor  Septuaginta  cellulas  Alexandri»  mendacio  suo 
extruxerit,  quibus  divisi  eadem  scriptitarent,  cum  Aris- 
tieus  ejusdem  Ptolenuei  virtpatririaTriq,  et  multo  post 
tempore  Josephus,  nihil  tale  retulerint :  sed  in  unS  ba- 
silic&  congregatos,  contulisse  scribant,  non  prophetasse. 
Aliud  est  enim  vatem,  aliud  esse  interpretem.  Ibi  Spir- 
itus  Ventura  pnedicit;  hie  eruditio  et  verborum  copia 
ea  quaa  intelligit  transifert"  {Prmf,  ad  Pent,). 

3.  Modem  Opinions, — (I.)  Until  the  latter  half  of  the 
17th  century  the  origin  of  the  Sept.  as  given  by  Aris- 
teas was  firmly  believed;  while  the  numemiis  additions 
that  had  been  made  to  the  original  story  in  the  prog- 


ress of  centuries  were  unhesitatingly  received  as  eqnsl^ 
ly  genuine.  The. story  was  first  reckoned  improbable 
by  L.  Vaves  (in  a  note  to  Augustine's  De  Cicitaie  Dei); 
then  Scaliger  asserted  that  it  was  written  by  a  Jew; 
and  Richard  Simon  was  too  acute  a  critic  not  to  per- 
ceive the  truth  of  Scaliger*s  assertion.  Hody  was  the 
first  who  demonstrated  with  great  learning,  iricill,  and 
discrimination  that  the  narrative  could  not  be  authen- 
tic (^De  BibL  Text,  Orig,  Vers.  Gr<ec  et  LaU  Vulg.  [Ox- 
ford, 1705]  lib.  iv).  it  is  now  universally  prouounced 
fabulous. 

(2.)  But  the  Pseudo-Aristeas  had  a  basis  of  fact  for 
his  fiction ;  on  three  points  of  his  story  there  is  no  ma- 
terial difference  of  opinion,  and  they  are  confirmed  by 
the  study  of  the  version  itself:  (o.)  The  reraion  was 
made  at  Alexandria,  (b.)  It  was  bc^n  in  the  time  of 
the  earlier  Ptolemies,  about  aa  280.  (c)  The  law  (u  e. 
the  Pentateuch)  alone  was  translated  at  first.  It  is  al^o 
very  possible  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  statement 
that  a  copy  was  placed  in  the  royal  library.  (The  em- 
peror Akbar  caused  the  New  Test,  to  be  translated  into 
Persian.) 

(3.)  But  by  whom  was  the  vermon  made?  As  Hodv 
Justly  remarks,  **  It  is  of  little  moment  whether  it  was 
made  at  the  command  of  the  king  or  spontaueously  by 
the  Jewv ;  but  it  is  a  question  of  great  imponanoe 
whether  the  Hebrew  copy  of  the  law  and  the  interprd^ 
ers  (as  Pseudo-Aristeas  and  his  foUowers  relate)  were 
summoned  from  Jerusalem  and  sent  by  the  high-priest 
to  Alexandria."  On  this  question  no  testioKmy  can 
be  so  conclusive  as  the  evidence  of  the  version  itsdf, 
which  bears  upon  its  face  the  marks  of  imperfect  knowl- 
edge of  Hebrew,  and  exhibits  the  forms  and  phrases  of 
the  Maoedonic  Greek  prevalent  in  Alexandria,  with  a 
plentiful  sprinkling  of  Egyptian  words.  The  forms 
HX^otraVj  trapivt^Xoaavt  betray  the  fellow -citizens 
of  Lycophron,  the  Alexandrian  poet,  who  closes  hia  iam- 
bic line  with  icair6  ytjc  i<TxAZo<Tav.  Hody  (II,  iv) 
gives  several  examples  of  Egyptian  renderings  of  names 
and  coins  and  measures;  among  them  the  hippodrome 
of  Alexandria  for  the  Hebrew  Cibrath  (Gen.  zlviii,  7), 
and  the  papyrus  of  the  Nile  for  the  rush  of  Job  (yiii, 
11).  The  reader  of  the  Sept.  will  readily  agree  with 
his  conclusion, "  Sive  regis  jussu,  nve  sponte  a  Jucfasis, 
a  Judieis  Alexandrinis  fnisse  factam."  The  question  as 
to  the  moving  cause  which  gave  birth  to  the  yenioo 
is  one  which  cannot  be  so  decisively  answered  either 
by  internal  evidence  or  by  historical  testimony.  The 
balance  of  probability  must  be  struck  between  the  tra- 
dition, so  widely  and  permanently  prevalent,  of  the 
king's  intervention,  and  the  simpler  account  suggested 
by  the  facts  of  history  and  the  phenomena  of  the  ver- 
sion itself.  It  is  well  known  that  after  the  Jews  re- 
turned from  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  having  lost  in 
great  measure  the  familiar  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew,  the  readings  from  the  books  of  Moses  in  the 
synagogues  of  Palestine  were  explained  to  than  in  the 
(jhaldaic  tongue  in  Tai^ms  or  paraphrases;  and  the 
same  was  done  with  the  books  of  the  prophets  when,  at 
a  later  time,  they  also  were  read  in  the  synagogues. 
The  Jews  of  Alexandria  had  probably  still  leas  knowl- 
edge of  Hebrew ;  their  familiar  language  was  Alexan- 
drian Greek.  They  had  settled  in  Alexandria  in  large 
numbers  soon  after  the  time  of  Alexander  and  under 
the  earlier  Ptolemies.  Thev  would  naturallv  follow  the 
same  practice  as  their  brethren  in  Palestine;  the  law 
first,  and  afterwards  the  prophets,  would  be  explained  in 
Greek,  and  from  this  practice  would  arise  in  time  an 
entire  Greek  version.  All  the  phenomena  of  the  ver- 
sion seem  to  confirm  this  view ;  the  Pentateuch  is  the 
best  part  of  the  version ;  the  other  books  are  more  de- 
fective, betraying  probably  the  increasing  degeneracy 
of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  and  the  decay  of  Hebrew  lesiming 
with  the  lapse  of  time. 

(4.)  Nevertheless,  the  opinicm  that  the  Pentatoicb 
was  translated  a  considerable  time  before  the  prophetn 
is  not  wiirranted  by  the  language  of  Justin,  C]llement  uf 
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AlezanidrUi,  Teitullian,  EpiphanSufl,  and  Hiltiy  of  Poi- 
tien;  althoagh  we  are  aware  that  Aristeas,  Josephus, 
Philn^  the  Tidtnudista,  and  Jerome  mention  tke  law  only 
as  having  been  interpreted  by  the  seventy-two.  Hody 
thinks  that  the  Jews  firH  reborted  to  the  reading  of  the 
propheta  in  their  synagogues  when  Antiochus  Epipha- 
no  forbade  the  use  of  the  law,  and  therefore  that  the 
prophetic  portion  was  not  translated  till  after  the  com- 
menoement  of  Philometor's  reign.  It  is  whoUy  im- 
(tfobable,  however,  that  Antiochus  interdicted  the  Jews 
merely  from  reading  the  Pentateuch  (comp.  1  Mace 
i,  41,  etc ;  and  Joeephus,  A  nt.  xii,  5 ;  Frankel,  p.  48, 49). 
The  inter\'al  between  the  tranriating  of  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  of  which  many  speak,  was  probably  very 
short.  Hody's  proof  that  the  book  of  Joshua  was  not 
tran^ted  till  upwards  of  twenty  years  after  the  death 
<^  Ptolemy  Lagi,  founded  upon  the  word  yataoQf  is  per- 
fectly nugatory,  although  the  time  assigned  cannot  be 
far  from  the  truth.  The  epilogue  to  the  book  of  Es- 
tlm  does  not  state  that  this  part  of  the  Old  Test,  was 
translated  under  Ptolemy  Pbilometor  or  that  it  was  ded- 
icated to  him.  On  the  contrary  it  refers  to  a  certain 
episdt  containing  apocryphal  additions  to  the  canoni- 
cal book  of  Esther  (Valckenaer,  p.  88, 63).  It  is  a  fruit- 
leas  task  to  attempt  to  ascertaiu  the  precise  times  at 
which  {separate  portions  of  the  version  were  made.  All 
that  can  be  known  with  any  degree  of  probaUlity  is 
that  it  was  begun  under  Lagi  and  finished  before  the 
thirty-eighth  year  of  Ptolemy  PhyscoiL 

It  is  obvious  from  internal  evidence  that  there  were 
several  translators,  but  certainly  not  seventy-two.  Hody 
has  endeavored  to  parcel  out  their  version  into  small 
portions,  assigning  each  part  to  a  separate  person,  and 
affirming  that  they  were  put  together  in  one  cento  with- 
out revision;  but  his  notions  of  rigid  uniformity  in  the 
translators  are  such  as  exclude  perspicuity,  freedom, 
variety,  and  el^ance.  -There  is  no  ground  for  believ- 
ing that  the  Pentateuch  proceeded  from  more  than  one 
ijiterpreter,  who  was  unquestionably  the  most  skilfid  of 
aU.  The  entire  work  was  made  by  five  or  six  individ- 
uals at  least,  and  must,  consequently,  be  of  unequal  val- 
ue. Comp.  Amersfoordt,  De  Variis  Lectio,  Holmes.  Loc, 
gvonnuL  Pent.  Mos,  (Lugd.  1816) ;  Thiersch,  De  Pent. 
Vers.  AL  LibH  III  (Erlang.  1841);  Fraukel,  Ueber  d. 
Ewfim$a  d,  palest.  Exeff.  auf  d.  alex,  hermen,  (Leips. 
1851) ;  Kosenmllller,  op.  cU,  p.  485  sq.    . 

(5l)  In  opposition  to  the  Pseudo-Aristeas,  we  cannot 
but  maintain  that  the  translatore  were  A  lerandrianj  not 
Patestimian,  Jews.  The  internal  character  of  the  en- 
tire version,  particularly  of  the  Pentateuch,  sufficiently 
atteste  the  iacL  We  find,  accordingly,  that  proper 
names  and  terms  peculiar  to  Egypt  are  rendered  in 
such  a  manner  as  must  have  been  unintelligible  to  a 
Greek -speaking  population  other  than  the  Egyptian 
Jewai  That  the  translators  were  Egyptians  has  been 
proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  by  Hody ;  although 
some  of  his  examples  are  not  appropriate  or  conclusive. 
Frankel  supposes  that  the  version  was  made  not  only 
at  diflTerent  times,  bnt  at  different,  places.  This  i*  quite 
arbitrary.  There  is  no  reason  for  believing  with  him 
that  different  books  originated  after  this  fashion,  the 
impulse  having  gone  forth  from  Alexandria  and  spread- 
ing to  localities  where  the  Jews  had  settled,  especially 
Cyrene,  Leontopolis,  and  even  Asia  Minor. 

(fi.)  The  division  into  verges  and  chaptere  is  much  later 
than  the  h^t  of  the  translators.  Our  present  editions 
have  been  printed  in  conformity  with  the  division  into 
chapters  made  in  the  12th  century,  though  they  are  not 
uniform  in  thb  articular.  Still,  however,  many  MSS. 
have  separations  in  the  text.  The  Alexandrine  Codex 
is  said  by  Grabe  to  have  140  divisions,  or,  as  they  may 
be  called,  chapters^  in  the  book  of  Numbers  alone  {Prol- 
egomeAL,  c  1,  §  7). 

The  titles  given  to  the  books,  such  as  TkvimQ^  etc., 
could  hardly  have  been  affixed  by  the  translators,  since 
often  they  do  not  harmonize  with  the  version  of  the 
book  itself  to  which  the}*  belong. 


II.  Textval  Basis  of  the  Version.^  1.  It  has  been  in^ 
quired  whether  the  translator  of  the  Pentateuch  fol- 
lowed a  Hebrew  or  a  Samaritan  codex.  The  Sept. 
and  Samaritan  harmonize  in  more  than  a  thousand 
places,  where  they  differ  from  the  Hebrew.  Hence  it 
has  been  supposed  that  the  Samaritan  edition  was  the 
basis  of  the  version.  Various  considerations  have  been 
adduced  in  favor  of  this  opinion ;  and  the  names  of  De 
Dieu,  Selden,  Whiston,  Hottinger,  Hassencamp,  and 
Eichhom  are  enlisted  on  its  behalf.  But  the  irrecon- 
cilable enmity  subsisting  between  the  Jews  and  the 
Samaritans,  both  in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  effectually 
militates  against  iL  Besides,  in  the  prophets  and  Ha- 
giographa,  the  number  of  variations  from  the  Masoretic 
text  is  even  greater  and  more  remarkable  than  those  in 
the  Penuteuch ;  whereas  the  Samaritan  extends  no  fur- 
ther than  the  Mosaic  books.  No  solution,  therefore,  can 
be  satisfactory  which  will  not  serve  to  explain  at  once 
the  cause  or  causes  both  of  the  differences  between  the 
Seventy  and  the  Hebrew  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  those 
found  in  the  renwining  books.  The  problem  can  be 
fully  solved  only  by  such  a  hypothesis  as  will  throw 
light  on  the  remarkable  form  of  the  Sept.  in  Jere- 
miah and  Esther,  where  it  deviates  most  from  the  Mas* 
oretic  MSS.,  presenting  such  tnftispositions  and  inter- 
polations as  excite  the  surprise  of  the  most  superficial 
reader.  The  above  solution  of  the  question  must  be 
rejected  not  only  for  the  reasons  assigned,  but  also  for 
the  following.  (1 .)  It  must  be  taken  into  account  that  if 
the  discrepancies  of  the  Samaritan  and  Jewish  copies 
be  estimated  numerically,  the  Sept.  will  be  found  to 
agree /ar  more  frequently  with  the  latter  than  the  for- 
mer. (2.)  In  the  cases  of  considerable  and  marked  pas- 
sages occurring  in  the  Samaritan  which  are  not  in  the 
Jewish,  the  Sept.  does  not  contain  them.  (8.)  In  the 
passages  in  which  slight  variations  are  found,  both  in 
the  Samaritan  and  Sept.,  from  the  Jewish  text,  they 
often  differ  among  themselves,  and  the  amplification  of 
the  Sept.  is  less  than  that  of  the  Samariun.  (4.)  Some 
of  the  small  amplifications  in  which  the  Samaritan 
seems  to  accord  with  the  Sept.  are  in  such  incorrect 
and  non- idiomatic  Hebrew  that  it  is  suggested  that 
these  must  be  translations j  and,  if  so,  probably  from  the 
Sept.  (5.)  The  amplifications  of  the  Sept.  and  Samaritan 
often  resemble  each  other  greatly  in  character,  as  if 
similar  false  criticism  had  been  applied  to  the  text  in 
each  case.  But  as,  in  spite  of  all  similarities  such  as 
these,  the  Pentateuch  of  the  Sept.  is  more  Jewish  than 
Samaritan,  we  need  not  adopt  the  notion  of  translation 
from  a  Samaritan  codex,  which  would  involve  the  sub- 
ject in  greater  difficulties,  and  leave  more  points  to  be 
explained.  (On  some  of  the  supposed  agreements  of 
the  Sept.  with  the  Samaritan,  see  bishop  Fitzgerald  in 
Kitto's  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  Oct.  1848,  p.  824- 
882.) 

Some  suppose  that  the  one  was  interpolated  from  the 
other— a  conjecture  not  at  all  probable.  Jahn  and  Bauer 
imagine  that  the  Hebrew  MS.  used  by  the  Egyptian 
Jews  agreed  much  more  closely  with  the  Samaritan  in 
the  text  and  forms  of  its  letters  than  the  present  Maso- 
retic copies.  This  hyp4»thesi8,  however,  even  if  it  were 
otherwise  correct,  would  not  account  for  the  great  har- 
mony existing  between  the  Samaritan  and  Sept. 

Another  hypothesis  has  been  put  forth  by  Gesenius 
{Commentatio  de  Pent.  Samar.  Grip.  Indole,  et  A  uclor.), 
viz.  that  both  the  Samaritan  and  Sept.  flowed  from  a 
common  recension  {tKSotrig)  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
one  older  than  either,  and  different  in  many  places  from 
the  recension  of  the  Masoretes  now  in  common  use. 
"This  supposition,"  says  Prof.  Stuart,  by  whom  it  is 
adopted,  "  will  account  for  the  differences  and  for  the 
agreements  of  the  Sept.  and  Samaritan."  The  follow- 
ing objections  have  been  made  to  this  ingenious  and 
plausible  hypothesis,  (a.)  It  assumes  that  before  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Test,  was  written  there  had  been  a  re-^ 
cension  or  revision  of  several  books.  Bnt  there  is  no 
record  or  tradition  in  favor  of  the  idea  that  inspire^ 
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men  applied  a  correcting  hand  in  thb  manner  till  the 
eloee  of  the  canon.  To  say  that  othen  did  so  ia  not  in 
uniflon  with  right  notions  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture, 
uiless  it  be  equally  affirmed  that  they  corrupted,  under 
the  idea  of  correcting,  the  holy  books.  (6.)  This  hypoth- 
esis implies  that  a  recension  took  place  at  a  period  com- 
paratively early,  before  any  books  had  been  written  ex- 
cept the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges,  and  the  writings 
of  David  and  Solomon.  If  it  be  improbable  that  a  revised 
edition  was  made  before  the  completion  of  the  canon, 
it  is  much  more  improbable  that  it  was  undertaken 
when  few  books  were  written,  (c)  It  supposes  that  an 
older  recension  was  still  current  after  Ezra  had  revised 
the  whole  oi»llection  and  closed  the  canon.  In  making 
the  Sept.  version,  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  Jews, 
who  were  the  translators,  followed  a  recension  far  infe* 
rior  in  their  estimation  to  the  copy  of  the  sacred  books 
corrected  by  Ezra.  This  objection  rests  on  the  assump- 
tion that  Ezra  completed  the  canon  of  the  Old  Test., 
having  been  prompted,  as  well  as  inspired,  to  arrange 
and  revise  the  books  of  Scripture.  Such  is  the  Jewish 
tradition ;  and  although  a  majority  of  the  German  crit- 
ics disallow  its  truth,  yet  it  is  held  by  very  able  and  ac- 
complished men. 

Prof.  Lee  (Prolegcfinena  to  Bag$ter'8  Polyglot')  ac- 
counts for  the  agreement  between  the  Sept.  and  Samar- 
itan in  another  way.  He  conjectures  that  the  early 
Christians  interspersed  their  copies  with  Samaritan 
glosses,  which  ignorant  transcribers  afterwards  inserted 
in  the  text.  But  he  has  not  shown  that  Christians  in 
general  were  acquainted  with  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
and  its  additions  to  the  Hebrew  copy;  neither  has  he 
taken  into  account  the  reverence  entertained  by  the 
early  Christians  for  the  sacred  books.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, attribute  the  least  probability  to  t-his  hypothesis. 

Another  hypothesis  has  been  mentioned  by  Frankel, 
viz.  that  the  Sept.  flowed  from  a  Chaldee  version,  which 
was  used  before  and  after  the  time  of  Ezra — a  version 
inexact  and  paraphrastic,  which  had  undergone  many 
alterations  and  corruptions.  This  was  first  proposed  by 
R.  Asaria  di  Rossi,  in  the  midst  of  other  conjectures. 
Frankel  admits  that  the  assumption  of  such  a  version  is 
superfluous,  except  in  relation  to  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, where  much  is  gained  by  it.  This  Chaldee  ver- 
sion circulated  in  various  transcripts  here  and  there; 
and  as  the  same  care  was  not  applied  in  preserving  its 
integrity  as  was  exercised  with  respect  to  the  original 
Hebrew,  the  copies  of  it  presented  considerable  differ- 
ences among  themselves.  Both  the  Greek  version  and 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  were  taken  from  it  Fran- 
kel concedes  that  this  hypothesis  is  not  satisfactory  with 
regard  to  the  Sept.,  because  the  mistakes  found  in  that 
version  must  have  frequently  originated  in  misunder- 
standing the  Hebrew  text.  There  is  no  evidence,  how- 
ever, that  any  Targiim  or  Chaldee  version  had  been 
made  before  Ezra's  time,  or  soon  after.  Explanations 
of  the  lessons  publicly  read  by  the  Jews  were  given  in 
Chaldee,  not  regularly  perhaps,  or  uniformly;  but  it 
can  scarcelv  be  assumed  that  a  Chaldee  version  had 
been  made  out  in  writing,  and  circulated  in  different 
copies.  Glosses,  or  short  expositions  of  words  and  sen- 
tences, were  furnished  by  the  public  readers  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  people;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  several  of  these  traditional  comments  were  incor- 
porated with  the  version  by  the  Jewish  translators,  to 
whom  they  were  familiar. 

In  short,  no  hypothesis  yet  proposed  commends  itself 
to  general  reception,  although  the  Vorsiudien  of  Frankel 
have  probably  opened  up  the  way  towards  a  correct  so- 
lution. The  great  source  from  which  the  striking  pe- 
culiarities in  the  Sept.  and  the  Samaritan  flowed  appears 
to  us  to  have  been  early  traditional  interpretations  cur- 
rent among  the  Jews,  targumsy  or  paraphrases — not 
written,  perhaps,  but  orally  circulated.  Such  glossarial 
versions,  which  must  have  circulated  chiefly  in  Pales- 
tine, require  to  be  traced  back  to  an  early  epoch — to  the 
period  of  the  second  Temple.  They  existed,  in  substance 
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I  at  least,  in  ancient  times,  at  oooe  indicatiiig  and  modi- 
fying the  Jewish  mode  of  interpretation.  The  Alexm- 
drian  noode  of  interpretation  stood  in  doae  oooneccion 
with  the  Palestinian;  for  the  Jews  of  Egypt  looked 
upon  Jerusalem  as  their  chief  city,  and  the  Sanhedrim 
of  Jerusalem  as  their  ecclesiastical  rulers.  K^  therefore, 
we  can  asceruin  the  traditional  paraphrases  of  the  one. 
those  of  the  other  must  have  been  substantially  tb« 
same  (see  Gieseler's  EccU*,  Hitt^  transL  by  Cmming- 
ham,  i,  80). 

Tychsen  (Tentamm  de  Variit  Codd,  Htb.  V.  T.  MSS. 
Gener,)  thought  that  the  Sept.  was  made  from  the  He- 
brew transcribed  into  Hebrew-Greek  charactenu  It  a 
almost  unnecessary  to  refer  to  such  a  notion.  It  never 
obtained  general  currency,  having  been  examined  and 
refuted  by  Dathe,  Michaelis,  and  Hassencamp. 

2.  Evidence  as  to  the  Verbal  Condition  of  the  OriginaL 
— Here  we  naturally  inquire  as  to  two  obvioua  points : 

(1.)  Was  the  version  made  from  Hebrew  MSS.  wiib 
the  vowel-points  now  used?  A  few  examplea  will  in- 
dicate the  answer. 

A,  Paopxa  NAiiaa. 
Hebrew, 

Exod.  vi,  IT,  "^Jab,  Lfbnl. 

vi,  19,  'inv,  MachIL 

xiii,  M,  CnK,  Btham. 

Dent.  HI,  10,  Hsbo,  Salcbah. 

iv,  48,  -i:ea,  Bezer. 

xzxiv,  1,  riBDB,  Pfsgah. 

B.  Otubx  Woxne. 

Hebrew,  SeptwaginL 

Gen.  1, 9,         tDlp^,  plaee.  amtai^^ii  (rn^rp). 

■  • 

XV,  11,      QHK   a^^^,  tUU  ffwvtmabi^tr  ovTOtt 

aiid  he  drove  Uiem  away.  (DPtM  ^9^>* 

Bxod.  xu,  17,  nixnnTK,  t^i^  ^Itox^  Voi^^ 

wUeayened  bread,  (nn:CQn*rK). 

Nnmb.  XVi,6^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  iwivftwrat 

morning,  (*ipa). 

DeaL  xv,  18,    nSOQ,  douMs,  hr4rtto*  (nZTSVi, 

Isa.  Ix,  8,         ^yn,  a  word,  i6varov  Ca^). 

Examples  of  these  two  kinds  are  Innumerable.  Plainlr 
the  Greek  translators  had  not  Hebrew  MSS.  pointed  as 
at  present.  In  many  cases  (e.  g.  Exod.  it,  25 ;  Nahum 
iii,  8)  the  Sept.  has  possibly  preserved  the  true  pro- 
nunciation and  sense  where  the  Masoretic  pointing  has 
gone  wrong. 

(2.)  Were  the  Hebrew  words  divided  from  one  an- 
other, and  were  the  final  letters  y,  C),  ^,  O,  ^,  in  use 

when  the  Sept.  was  made? — ^Take  a  few  out  of  many 
examples: 

Hebrew.  SeptuaginL 

(1)  DenL  XXVf,  6,         ^^M   "^B^X,  Xcpmi'  <hr»/3aA(> 

a  perishing  s'i/Han,  OSK^  CX). 

(5)  8  Kings  11, 14,      K^n-qK,  u^^ 

hPitbio  nt  Joins  the  two 

'****^'  words  in  ouej. 

(8)  8  Kings  xxli,  80,  "{Sb,  oinc  or^rwr 

therefore.  C|?"»b>. 

(4)  1  Chron.  XVll,  10,  r\h   n»K1,  Cai  alfittrm  #e 

and  i toid'thee.  (^jV^SST). 

(6)  Eos.  Vl,  0,  *liX  7]*«^B^P^  nai  TO  Ipiua  no* 

and  thy  jwdgments      The  Sept  reads : 

(«)  Zech.  Xl,  7,  IKSn  ^W  ^a^,       e\t  tV   Xava»u» 

even  pou,  Ovoor      [it  joins  the  first 
o/thejloei.  two  wcv^e]. 

Here  we  find  three  cases  (2,  4,  6)  where  the  Sept.  reads 
as  one  word  what  makes  two  in  the  present  Hebrew 
text ;  one  case  (3)  where  one  Hebrew  wonl  is  made  into 
two  by  the  Sept. ;  two  cases  (1, 5)  where  the  SepL  trans- 
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hn  a  letter  ftom  the  end  of  one  word  to  tbe  beginning 
of  the  nexL  By  inspection  of  the  Hebrew  in  these 
cases  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  Hebrew  MSS.  must 
have  been  written  without  intervals  between  the  words, 
and  that  the  present  final  forms  were  not  then  in  use. 
In  three  of  the  above  examples  (4,  6,  6),  the  Sept.  has 
perhaps  preserved  the  true  division  and  sense. 

In  the  study  of  these  minute  particulars,  which  en- 
able us  to  examine  closely  the  work  of  the  translators, 
great  help  is  aflfurded  by  Cappelli  Critiea  Sacroj  and 
by  the  Vorttudien  of  Frankel,  who  has  roost  diligently 
anatomized  the  text  of  the  Sept.  His  projected  work 
on  the  whole  of  the  version  has  not  been  completed, 
but  he  has  published  a  part  of  it  in  his  treatise  Ueber 
din  Einftuas  der  paldsHmschen  Exegese  auf  die  alexan- 
dnm$che  I/ermeneutik,  in  which  he  reviews  minutely 
the  Sept.  version  of  the  Pentateuch. 

1 II.  EedesiatHcal  A  utkority  and  Influence, — ^The  Sept. 
does  not  appear  to  have  obtained  general  authority 
among  the  Jews  so  long  as  Hebrew  was  understood  at 
Alexandria.  It  is  remarkable  that  Aristobulus  quotes 
the  original,  even  where  it  departs  from  the  text  of  the 
Sept.  The  version  was  indeed  spread  abroad  in  Egypt, 
Northern  Africa,  and  Asia  Minor.  It  seems  to  have 
been  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  Jews  as  to  be  publicly 
read  in  some  of  their  synagogues.  From  the  146th  No- 
vella of  Justinian,  it  would  seem  that  some  Jews  wished 
the  public  interpreter,  who  read  the  lessons  out  of  the 
law  and  the  prophets  in  Hebrew,  to  give  his  explana- 
tions of  them  in  Greek,  while  others  desired  to  have 
them  in  Chaldee.  The  reader,  therefore,  employed  this 
translation  as  explanatory  of  the  sections  recited  in  the 
original,  yet,  although  they  highly  esteemed  the  Greek, 
they  did  not  regard  it  as  equal  to  the  Hebrew.  Even 
the  Talmudists  make  honorable  mention  of  its  origin. 
It  is  true  that  the  Talmud  also  speaks  of  it  as  an  abom- 
ination to  the  Jews  in  Palestine;  but  this  refers  to  the 
2d  century  and  the  Hme/oUotoinfft  not  to  the  period  tm- 
taediatefy  after  the  appearance  of  Christ.  When  con- 
troversies arose  between  Christians  and  Jews,  and  the 
former  appealed  with  irresistible  force  of  argument  to 
this  version,  the  latter  denied  that  it  agreed  with  the 
Hebrew  original.  Thus  by  degrees  it  became  odious 
to  the  Jews — as  much  execrated  as  it  had  before  been 
commended.  They  had  recourse  to  the  translation  of 
Aqnila,  who  is  supposed  to  have  undertaken  a  new 
wcolc  from  the  Hebrew,  with  the  express  object  of  sup- 
planting the  SepL  and  favoring  the  sentiments  of  hb 
brethren. 

Among  the  Christians  the  ancient  text,  called  Koitnj^ 
was  current  before  the  time  of  Origen.  We  find  it  quot- 
ed by  the  early  Christian  fathers — in  Greek  by  Clem- 
ens Komanns,  Justin  Martyr,  Irenfeus;  in  Latin  versions 
by  TertuUian  and  Cyprian.  We  find  it  questioned  as 
inaccurate  by  the  Jews  (Just.  Martyr,  ApoL),  and  pro- 
voking them  to  obtain  a  better  version  (hence  the  ver- 
sions of  Aquila,  etc).  We  find  it  quoted  by  Josephus 
and  Philo;  and  thus  we  are  brought  to  the  time  of  the 
apostles  and  evangelists,  whose  vrridngs  are  full  of  cita- 
rions  and  references,  and  imbued  with  the  phraseology 
of  the  Sept.  From  all  this  we  are  justified  in  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  on  this  bead : 

I.  This  version  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Helle- 
nistic Jews  before  the  coming  of  Christ.  An  annual  fes- 
tival was  held  at  Alexandria  in  remembrance  of  the 
completion  of  the  work  (Philo,  De  Vita  Mosis,  lib.  ii). 
The  manner  in  which  it  is  quoted  by  the  writers  of  the 
New  Test,  proves  that  it  had  long  been  in  general  use. 
Wherever,  by  the  conquests  of  Alexander  or  by  colo- 
nization, the  Greek  language  prevailed ;  wherever  Jews 
were  settled,  and  the  attention  of  the  neighboring  Gen- 
tiles was  drawn  to  their  wondrous  history  and  law,  there 
was  found  the  Sept.,  which  thus  became,  by  Divine 
Providence,  the  means  of  spreading  widely  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  One  True  God  and  his  promises  of  a  Saviour 
to  come  thmnghont  the  nations;  it  was  indeed  ottium 
ftntUnu  ad  Christum*    To  the  wide  dispersion  of  this 


version  we  may  ascribe,  in  great  measure,  that  general 
persuasion  which  prevailed  over  the  whole  East  (per^ 
crebuerat  Oriente  toto)  of  the  near  approach  of  the  Re- 
deemer, and  which  led  the  magi  to  recognise  the  star 
that  proclaimed  the  birth  of  the  King  of  the  Jews. 

2.  Not  less  wide  was  the  influence  of  the  Sept  in  the 
spread  of  the  GospeL  Many  of  those  Jews  who  were 
assembled  at  Jenisalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  from 
Asia  Minor,  from  Africa,  from  Crete  and  Home,  used  the 
Greek  language ;  the  testimonies  to  Christ  from  the  law 
and  the  prophets  came  to  them  in  the  words  of  the  Sept. ; 
St.  Stephen  probably  quoted  from  it  in  his  address  to 
the  Jews;  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  was  reading  the  Sept. 
version  of  Isaiah  in  his  chariot  (eoc  trpuparov  iiri  a^a- 
yi)v  ffx^^  1  they  who  were  scattered  abroad  went  forth 
into  many  lands,  speaking  of  Christ  in  Greek,  and  point- 
ing to  the  things  written  of  him  in  the  Greek  version 
of  Moses  and  the  prophets ;  from  Antioch  and  Alexan- 
dria in  the  East  to  Rome  and  Massilia  in  the  West,  the 
voice  of  the  Gospel  sounded  forth  in  Greek ;  Clemens 
of  Rome,  Ignatius  at  Antioch,  Justin  Mart}T  in  Pales- 
tine, IrensBus  at  Lyons,  and  many  more,  taught  and 
wrote  in  the  words  of  the  Greek  Scriptures ;  and  a  still 
wider  range  was  given  to  the  SepL  by  the  Latin  ver- 
sion (or  versions)  made  from  it  for  the  use  of  the  Latin 
churches  in  Italy  and  Africa;  and  in  later  times  by  the 
numerous  other  versions  into  the  tongues  of  Eg}'pt, 
Ethiopia,  Armenia,  Arabia,  and  Georgia.  For  a  long 
period  the  Sept.  was  the  Old  TesL  of  the  far  larger  part 
of  the  Christian  Church  (see  the  Hulsean  Prize  Essay, 
by  W.  R.  Churton,  On  the  Influence  of  the  Sept.  on  the 
Progress  of  Christianity  [Camb.  1861];  and  an  art.  in 
the  Zeitschr.f  wissensch,  TheoL  1862,  vol.  iii). 

A  number  of  other  versions  have  been  founded  on  the 
Sept.  1.  Various  early  Latin  translations,  the  chief  of 
which  was  the  Vetus  Itala;  2.  The  Coptic  and  Sahidic, 
belonging  to  the  1st  and  2d  centuries;  8.  The  Ethiopic, 
belonging  to  the  4th  century;  4.  The  Armenian,  of  the 
5th  century ;  5.  The  Georgian,  of  the  6th  century' ;  6. 
Various  Syriac  versions,  of  the  6th  and  8th  centuries; 
7.  Some  Arabic  versions  [see  Arabic  Veksioks];  8. 
The  Slavonic,  belonging  to  the  9th  century. 

IV.  Liturgical  Origin  of  Portions  of  the  Version, — 
Thb  is  a  Mibject  for  inquiry  which  has  received  but  lit- 
tle attention ;  not  so  much,  probably,  as  its  importance 
deserves.  It  was  noticed  by  Tregelles  many  years  ago 
that  the  headings  of  certain  psalms  in  the  Sept.  coin- 
cide with  the  liturgical  directions  in  the  Jewish  Prayer- 
book.  The  results  were  at  a  later  period  communicated 
in  Kitto*8  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature^  April,  1852, 
p.  207-209.  The  results  may  be  briefly  stated:  The 
23d  Psalm,  Sept.  (Heb.  24th),  is  headed  in  the  Sept. 
r^f  fiiaQ  (rafifiaTov\  so,  too,  in  Heb.  in  De  Sola's 
Prayers  of  the  Sephardim,  ^I^XIH  ^V^Z :  Psa.  xlvii, 

Sept.  (Heb.  xlviu),  ^evripq,  oafifiarov,  "^ad  D^b :  Psa. 
xciii,  Sept.  (Heb.xciv),  rtrpah  <raj3j3aroi;,  •*5''a">  Dl'^b : 
Psa.  xcii.  Sept,  (Heb.  xciii),  uq  rrjv  rjp.'fpav  tov  irpo^ 
<Ta/3/3arow,  ''d'iJ  Dl^b.  There  appear  to  be  no  Greek 
copies  extant  which  contain  similar  headings  for  Psa. 
Ixxxi  and  Ixxx  (Heb.  Ixxxii  and  Ixxxi),  which  the 
Jewish  Prayer-book  appropriates  to  the  third  and  Jifth 
days ;  but  that  such  once  existed  in  the  case  of  the  lat- 
ter psalm  seems  to  be  shown  from  the  Latin  PsalteHum 
Vetus  having  the  prefixed  quinta  sabbaiif  "^U^TSn  U^'0, 
Delitzsch,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Psalms^  has  recent- 
ly pointed  out  that  the  notation  of  these  psalms  in  the 
Sept.  is  in  accordance  with  certain  passages  in  the  Tal- 
mud. 

It  is  worthy  of  inquiry  whether  variations  in  other 
passages  of  the  Sept.  from  the  Hebrew  text  cannot  at 
times  be  connected  with  liturgical  use,  and  whether 
they  do  not  originate  in  part  from  rubrical  directions. 
It  seems  to  be  at  least  plain  that  the  Psalms  were  trans- 
lated from  a  copy  prepared  for  synagogue  worship. 

V.  Character  of  the  Version, — Under  this  head  we 
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have  to  consider  several  special  questions  relating  to  its 
iutenial  character  as  a  translation : 

1.  /*  the  Sej)t,  Faithful  in  Subttancef— Here  we  can- 
not answer  by  citing  a  few  examples;  the  question  re- 
fers to  the  general  texture,  and  any  opinion  we  express 
must  be  verified  by  continuous  reading.  For  a  purely 
philological  examination,  see  Sbptuaoint,  Limouistic 
Charactbr  of. 

(1.)  It  has  been  clearly  shown  by  Hody,  Frankel,  and 
others  that  the  several  books  were  translated  by  differ- 
ent persona,  without  any  comprehensive  revision  to  har- 
monize the  several  parts.  Names  and  words  are  ren- 
dered differently  in  different  books;  e.  g. 

nOB,  the  PHseover,  In  the  Pentateuch  is  rendered  wa- 
ax** ;  in  2  Chron.  xxxv,  6,  ^oin. 

D^n>1K,  Urim,  Rxod.  xzviii,  86,  difAM^tr;  Dent  xxxiii,  8, 
6h><^oi ;  Ezra  il,  9S,  ^MnCovTer ;  Neb.  vif ,  <&5,  ^mrict*¥. 

DSHi  Thummim^  Exod.  zzviii,  26,  u\^c<o;  £xra  11, 68, 

The  Philistines  fn  the  Pentatench  and  Joshua  are  fvXt- 
arteifi ;  In  the  other  booktf  uAX<'>^vXoi. 

The  books  of  Jadgef,  Rnth,  8amae1,  and  Kings  are  dls- 
tiugalshed  by  the  use  of  ^w  e  /k  Instead  of  ^m. 

These  are  a  few  out  of  many  like  variations. 

(2.)  Thus  the  character  of  the  version  varies  much  in 
the  several  books;  those  of  the  Pentateuch  are  the  best, 
as  Jerome  says  (*'  Contitemur  plus  quara  cnteris  cum  He- 
braicis  consonare"),  and  this  agrees  well  with  the  exter- 
nal evidence  that  the  law  was  translated  first,  when  He- 
brew MSS.  were  more  correct  and  Hebrew  better  known. 
I*erhap8  the  simplicity  of  the  style  in  these  early  books 
faciliuted  the  fidelity  of  the  version. 

(3.)  The  poetical  paru  are,  generally  speaking,  infe- 
rior to  the  historical,  the  original  abounding  with  rarer 
words  and  expressions.  In  these  parts  the  reader  of  the 
Sept.  must  be  continually  on  the  watch  lest  an  imperfect 
rendering  of  a  difficult  word  mar  the  whole  sentence. 
The  Psalms  and  Proverbs  are  perhaps  the  best 

(4.)  In  the  major  prophets  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant prophecies  are  sadly  obscured — e.  g.  Isa.  ix,  1,  tov- 
TO  irpitTov  iri'c  raxi>  ttoUl,  x***P^  7,afiov\wVt  k.  t.  X. ; 
and  in  ix,  G,  "  Esaias  nactus  est  interpretem  sese  indig- 
num**  (Zwingli) ;  Jer.  xxiii,  6,  Kai  rovro  to  ovofia  ai}- 
Tou  o  KoXiou  avTov  Kvpioii  'luxn^ix  iv  roia  vpoffi^ 
TaiQ, 

Ezekiel  and  the  minor  prophets  (speaking  generally) 
aeem  to  be  better  rendered.  The  Sept.  version  of  Daniel 
was  not  used,  that  of  Theodotion  being  substituted  for  it. 

(5.)  Supposing  the  numerous  glosses  and  duplicate 
renderings  which  have  evidently  crept  from  the  mar- 
gin into  the  text  to  be  removed  (e.  g.  Isa.  vii,  16;  Hab. 
iii,  2 ;  Joel  i,  8) — for  these  are  blemishes  not  of  the  ver- 
sion itself,  but  of  the  copies — and  forming  a  rough  esti- 
mate of  what  the  Sept.  was  in  its  earliest  state,  we  may 
perhaps  say  of  it,  in  the  words  of  the  well-known  simile, 
that  it  was,  in  many  parts, "  the  wrong  side  of  the  He- 
brew tapestry,'*  exhibiting  the  general  outlines  of  the 
pattern,  but  confused  in  the  more  delicate  lines,  and  with 
many  ends  of  threads  visible ;  or,  to  use  a  more  digni- 
fied illiiHtration,  the  Sept.  is  the  image  of  the  original 
seen  through  a  glass  not  adjusted  to  the  proper  focus — 
the  larger  features  are  shown,  but  the  sharpness  of  defi- 
nition is  lost.  On  Judges,  see  Grabii  Ep,  ad  J,  Miliium 
qua  OstetuL  L.  Judd,  Gen,  LXX  Vers,  earn  esse  quam 
MS,  Alex.  Exhibei,  etc  (Oxf.  1705);  Ziegler,  TheoL 
Abhandl.  (Gott.  1791),  vol.  i.  On  Samuel  and  Kings, 
Thenius,  Kurzgef,  exeg,  Hdb,  z.  A,  T,  iv,  24  sq.;  ix,  13 
8<^.  On  Chronicles,  Movers,  Krit.  Unters,  (Bonn,  1834). 
On  Esther,  Fritsche's  ed.  (ZUr.  1848).  See  Jer,  s,  r.  Jud. 
A  lex,  ac  Relig,  init,  Gmc,  em,  Notisque  Crit.  ill,  G.  L. 
Spohn  (Lips.  1794;  2d  ed.  1824,  by  F.  A.  G.  Spohn). 

2.  Is  the  Version  Minutely  A  ccurate  in  Details  f — We 
have  anticipated  the  answer  to  thu  question,  but  will 
give  a  few  examples : 

(1.)  The  same  word  in  the  same  chapter  is  often  ren- 
dered by  dijjering  words — Exod.  xii,  13,  "^Fino^, "  1  will 


pass  over,**  Sept.  (rcciraffaf,  but  28,  TOB,  **  will  ptas  over,* 
Sept.  iraptXct^acroi. 

(2.)  IHJering  words  by  the  same  word — Exod.  xii, 
23,  "1^9,  '*  pass  through,"  and  HOB,  *'  paas  over,**  both 
by  ira^cXct^ffcroi ;  Numb,  xv,  4,  6,  nH313,  "offering," 
and  nat, "  sacrifice,"  both  by  bveia. 

(8.)  The  divine  namee  are  frequently  interchanged; 
Kvptoc  is  put  for  D'^rtb^,  God,  and  Bcoc  f««"  "^JT*  J** 
hovah;  and  the  two  are  often  wrongly  oombiued  or 
wrongly  separated. 

(4.)  Proper  names  are  sometimes  translated,  some- 
times not.  In  Gen.  xxiii,  by  translating  the  name 
Machpelah  (rd  hir\Qvv\  the  verai»>n  is  made  to  speak 
first  of  the  cave  being  in  the  field  (ver.  9),  and  then  of 
t^ie  field  being  in  the  cave  (ver.  17),  6  aypoc  'E^pwy,  oc 
fiv  iv  Tip  divXip  omiXaitfty  the  last  word  not  warranted 
by  the  Hebrew.  Zech.  vi,  14  is  a  curious  example  of 
four  names  of  persons  being  translated — e.  g.  n^^^i^b, 
**  to  Tobijah,"  Sept.  toIq  xpf|<n'/u>cc  airriic ;  Pisgah  in 
Dent,  xxxiv,  1,  u  fcuryd,  but  in  DeuL  iii,  27,  rav  Xc- 
Xa^vfAfvov, 

(5.)  The  translators  are  often  misled  by  the  similarity 

of  Hebrew  words — e.  g.  Numb,  iii,  26,  T'^'n^,  **ibe 
cords  of  it,"  Sept.  rd  icartiiXoiira,  and  iv,  26,  rd  ictpuniu 
In  other  places  o'l  caXot,  and  Isa.  liv,2,  rd  <rxo«vf<r/iara, 
both  righUy.  Exod.  iv,  81,  siTtt^^, "  they  heard,''  Sept. 
ixapti  (^n^ilp^) ;  Numb,  xvi,  15,  "I  have  not  taken  ooe 

ass"  C^'^TSn),  Sept.  oiVc  iirt^'fuifia  ("J^n)  iiXwffa; 
Deut  xxxiX  10,  sinXS^%  "he  found  him,"  Sept.  av- 
TopKflinv  auTov ;  1  Sam.  xii,  2,  "^t^ab,  "  I  am  gray- 
headed,"  Sept.  Ka!^ri<rofiai  (^H^^);  Gen.  iii,  17, 
?]^si3?a,  "for  thy  sake,"  Sept.  iv  role  tpyoiQ  vov  (T 
for  -i). 

In  very  similar  cases  the  error  may  be  thns  traced  to 
the  similarity  of  some  of  the  Hebrew  letters,  n  and  "*•,  n 
and  r,  *^  and  \  etc. ;  in  some  it  is  difficult  to  see  any 
connection  between  the  original  and  the  version — e.  g. 
Deut.  xxxii,  8,  bft^nb^  "^Ja,  « the  sons  of  Israel,"  Sept. 
dyyiK(ttv  Qtov.    Aquila  and  Symmachus,  vuiv  'lopaiiK, 

Isa.  xxi^  11, 18.  SeptuaginL 

Watchmnn,  what  of  the  night  f      ^^^  ^  r_  •  ^  * 

Watchman,  what  of  the  night  f      ♦•Arta^re  twaXftu ; 

The  watchman  said,  .  ^  .  ,.     . 

The  morning  cometh,  and  also      ♦*^"'«:-  '**»'^*  «*" 
the  night:  rn^  ^ra. 

If  ye  will  Inquire,  Inqnire  ye.         iav  Cnrpr  C'r««* 

Ketnrn,  come.  Koi  wop'  itio't  ohut. 

(6.)  Besides  the  above  deviations  and  many  like  them, 
which  are  probably  due  to  accidental  causes — the  change 
of  a  letter,  or  doubtful  writing  in  the  Hebrew — there  are 
some  passages  which  seem  to  exhibit  a  studied  varia- 
tion in  the  Sept.  from  the  Hebrew,  e.  g.  Gen.  ii,  2,  on 
the  seventh  ("^r'^n'^JM)  day  God  ended  his  work;  SepC 

ffwerhXieev  6  Otb^  Iv  ry  rififp^  rg  arrp  Td.  ipya  av^ 
Tov.  The  addition  in  Exod.  xii,  40,  cat  Iv  rf  yy  Xa- 
vaaVf  appears  to  be  of  this  kind,  inserted  to  solve  a  dif^ 
ficulty. 

Frequently  the  strong  expressions  of  the  Hebrew  are 
softened  down ;  where  human  parts  are  ascribed  to  God 
for  hoftd  the  Sept.  substitutes /Kn^er;  for  moutk,  wordy 
etc.  Exod.  iv,  16,  "  Thou  shalt  be  to  him  instead  of 
God"  (Oin'^Kb),  Sept  ai>  it  avTtfi  toy  rdt  wpoc  rAv 
Qeov  (see  Exod.  iv,  15).  These  and  many  more  savor 
of  design  rather  than  of  accident  or  error. 

The  version  is,  therefore,  not  minutely  accurate  in 
details ;  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  principle,  netrr 
to  build  any  argument  on  words  or  phrases  of  the  Sept, 
tcithout  comparing  them  with  the  Hebrew,  The  Gre«k 
may  be  right ;  but  very  often  its  variations  are  wrong. 

3.  We  shall  now  be  prepared  to  weigh  the  tradition 
of  the  fathers,  that  the  version  was  made  bv  iniipiration 
(fcor'  iniirvoiqv  tov  Ocor,  Irennus;  "Divioo  Spiritii 
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interpretati,"  Augustine).  Even  Jerome  bimaelf  seems 
to  think  that  the  ^^ept.  may  have  sometimes  added  words 
to  the  original  "ob  Spiritus  Sancti  auctoritatem,  licet 
in  Uebneis  vohiroinibus  non  legal  ur"  {PrtrfaU  m  Para^ 
fy.  torn,  i,  coL  1419). 

Let  us  tiy  to  form  some  conception  of  what  is  meant 
by  the  inspircUion  of  translators.  It  cannot  mean  what 
Jerome  here  seems  to  allow,  that  the  translators  were 
divinely  moved  to  add  to  the  original,  for  this  would 
be  the  inspiration  of  prophets^  as  he  himself  says  in 
another  passage  {Prolog,  in  Genfsin)^  **  Aliud  est  enim 
vertere,  aliud  esse  interpretem."  Every  such  addi- 
tion would  be,  in  fact^  a  new  revelation.  Nor  can  it 
be,  aa  some  have  thought,  that  tlie  deviations  of  the 
Sept.  from  the  original  were  divinely  directetl,  whether 
in  order  to  adapt  the  Scriptures  to  the  mind  of  the 
heathen  ot  for  other  purposes.  This  would  be,  pro 
t<tnfo,  a  new  revelation,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
such  a  revelation ;  for,  be  it  observed,  the  discrepancy 
between  the  Hebrew  and  (ireek  Scriptures  would  tend 
to  separate  the  Jews  of  Palestine  from  those  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  of  other  places  where  the  Greek  Scriptures 
were  used;  there  would  be  two  different  copies  of  the 
same  books  dispersed  thh>ughout  the  world,  each  claim- 
ing divine  authority;  the  appeal  to  Moses  and  the 
prophets  would  lose  much  of  its  force ;  the  standard  of 
divine  truth  would  be  rendered  doubtful ;  the  trumpet 
would  give  an  uncertain  sound.  No !  If  there  be  such 
a  thing  as  an  inspiration  of  translators,  it  must  be  an 
effect  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  their  minds,  enabling  them 
to  do  their  toork  of  translation  more  perfectly  than  by 
their  own  abiliti^  and  acquirements;  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  arising  from  defective  knowledge,  from  im- 
perfect MSS.,  from  similarity  of  letters,  from  human  in- 
firmity and  weariness;  and  so  to  produce  a  copy  of  the 
Scriptures,  setting  forth  the  Word  of  God  and  the  his- 
tory of  his  people,  in  its  original  truth  and  purity.  This 
is  the  kind  of  inspiration  claimed  for  the  translators  by 
Philo  (  Vif.  Mosis,  lib.  ii) :  "  We  look  upon  the  persons 
who  made  this  version  not  merely  as  translators,  but  as 
persons  chosen  and  set  apart  by  divine  appointment,  to 
whom  it  was  given  to  comprehend  and  express  the  sense 
and  meaning  of  Moses  in  the  fullest  and  clearest  man- 
ner.** 

The  reader  will  be  able  to  judge  from  the  foregoing 
examples  whether  the  Sept.  version  satisfies  this  test. 
If  it  does,  it  will  be  found  not  only  substantially  faith- 
ful, but  minutely  accurate  in  details;  it  will  enable  us 
to  correct  the  Hebrew  in  every  place  where  an  error 
has  crept  in ;  it  will  give  evidence  of  that  faculty  of 
intuition  in  its  highest  form  which  enables  our  great 
critics  to  divine  from  the  faulty  text  the  true  reading; 
it  will  be,  in  short,  a  republication  of  the  original  text, 
purified  fit>m  the  errors  of  human  hands  and  eyes, 
stamped  with  fresh  authority  from  heaven.  This  is  a 
question  to  be  decided  by  facts,  by  the  phenomena  of 
the  version  itself.  We  will  simply  declare  our  own  con- 
viction that,  instead  of  such  a  divine  republication  of 
the  original,  we  find  a  marked  distinction  between  the 
original  and  the  Sept. — a  distinction  which  is  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  of  Jerome  { Prolog,  in  Genesin): 
*^  Ibi  Spiritus  Ventura  pnedicit;  hie  eruditio  et  verborum 
copia  ea  qose  intelligit  transfert.**  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  this  agrees  with  the  ancient  narrative  of  the 
version,  known  by  the  name  of  Aristeas,  which  repre- 
sents the  interpreters  as  meeting  in  one  house,  forming 
one  council,  conferring  together,  and  agreeing  on  the 
sense  (see  Hody,  lib.  ii,  c  vi). 

There  are  some,  perhaps,  who  will  deem  this  estimate 
of  the  Sept.  too  low;  who  think  that  the  use  of  this  ver- 
sion in  the  New  Test,  stamps  it  with  an  authority  above 
that  of  a  mere  translation.  But  as  the  apostles  and 
evangelists  do  not  invariably  cite  the  Old  Test,  accord- 
ing to  this  version,  we  are  left  to  judge  by  the  light  of 
facts  and  evidence.  Students  of  Holy  Scripture,  as  well 
as  students  of  the  natural  world,  should  bear  in  mind 
the  maxina  of  Bacon,  *'  Sola  spes  est  in  vera  iuductione.*' 
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VI.  BtneJUs  to  he  Derived  fi-om  the  Study  of  the  Sep^ 
tvagint, — After  all  the  notices  of  imperfection  above 
given,  it  may  seem  strange  to  say,  but  we  believe  it  to 
be  the  truth,  that  the  student  of  Scripture  can  scarcely 
read  a  chapter  without  some  benefit,  especially  if  he  be 
a  student  of  Hebrew,  and  able,  even  in  a  very  humble 
way,  to  compare  the  version  with  the  original. 

1.  We  have  seen  above  that  the  Sept.  gives  evidence 
of  the  character  and  condition  of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  from 
which  it  was  made  with  respect  to  vowel-points  and  the 
mode  of  writing.  This  evidence  often  renders  very  ma- 
terial help  in  the  correction  and  establishment  of  the 
Hebrew  text.  Being  made  from  MSS.  far  older  than 
the  Masoretic  recension,  the  Sept.  often  indicates  read- 
ings more  ancient  and  more  correct  than  those  of  our 
present  Hebrew  MSS.  and  editions,  and  often  speaks  de- 
cisively between  the  conflicting  readings  of  the  present 
MSS.     The  following  are  instances : 

Psa.  xxii,  17  (in  the  Sept.  xxi,  16).  The  printed  He- 
brew text  is  ■^■'XS;  but  several  MSS.  have  a  verb  in 
the  third  person  plural,  1*it3 :  the  Sept.  steps  in  to  de- 
cide the  doubt,  wpv^av  x^^P^Q  h^^  *°'  voiaQ  povj  con- 
firmed by  Aquila,  yayyvav. 

Psa.  xvi,  10.  The  printed  text  is  T'^'^on,  in  the 
plural ;  but  near  two  hundred  MSS.  have  the  singular, 
■^*T^OH,  which  is  clearly  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of 
the  Sept.,  oitH  iuMTug  rbv  ootov  oov  iSilv  diaip^op^. 

In  passages  like  these,  which  touch  on  the  cardinal 
troths  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  have 
the  testimony  of  an  unsuspected  witness  in  the  Sept. 
long  before  the  controversy  between  Christians^  and 
Jews. 

In  Hosea  vi,  6,  the  context  clearly  requires  that  the 
first  person  should  be  maintained  throughout  the  verse; 
the  Sept.  corrects  the  present  Hebrew  text,  without  a 
change  except  in  the  position  of  one  letter,  to  Kpipa 
pov  wc  0<«>C  i^i\£vairatf  rendering  unnecessary  the  ad- 
dition of  words  in  italics  in  our  English  version. 

Other  examples  might  be  given,  but  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  one  signal  instance  of  a  clause  omitted  in 
the  Hebrew  (probably  by  what  is  called  opoioriXiVTov) 
and  preserved  in  the  Sept.  In  Gen.  iv,  8  is  a  passage 
which  in  the  Hebrew  and  in  our  Engl'ish  version  is  evi- 
dently incomplete:  **And  Cain  talked  ("^^K'^j)  with 
Abel  his  brother;  and  it  came  to  pass  when  they  were 
in  the  field,"  etc.  Here  the  Hebrew  word  *l^6t*T  is 
the  word  constantly  used  as  the  introduction  to  words 
spoken, ''  Cain  said  unto  Abel  ,'*  but,  as  the  text  stands, 
there  are  no  words  spoken,  and  the  following  words 
"...  when  they  were  in  the  feUT*  come  in  abruptly. 
The  Sept.  fills  up  the  lacuna  ffebraorum  codtcum 
(Pearson),  koi  ilrrt  Kd'iv  TrphQ  *Af5i\  riv  6.liS^bv 
avToVj  diiX^topiv  €''c  rb  irtdiov  (  =  H"! vSH  ni53 ). 
The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  the  Syriac  version  agree 
with  the  Sept.,  and  the  passage  is  thus  cited  by  Clemens 
Komanus  (Kp,  i,  4).  The  Hebrew  transcribei^s  eye  was 
probably  mbled  by  the  word  M'lb  terminating  both  the 
clauses. 

In  all  the  foregoing  cases  we  do  not  attribute  any 
paramount  authority  to  the  Sept.  on  account  of  its  su- 
perior antiquity  to  the  extant  Hebrew  MSS.,  but  wc 
take  it  as  an  evidence  of  a  more  ancient  Hebrew  text, 
as  an  eye-witness  of  the  texts,  280  or  180  years  B.C. 
The  decision  as  to  any  particular  reading  must  be  made 
by  weighing  this  evidence,  together  with  that  of  other 
ancient  versions,  with  the  arguments  from  the  context, 
the  rules  of  grammar,  the  genius  of  the  language,  and 
the  comparison  of  parallel  passages.  I'hus  the  He- 
brew will  sometimes  correct  the  (ireek,  and  sometimes 
the  Greek  the  Hebrew;  both  liable  to  err  throngh  the 
infirmity  of  human  eyes  and  hands,  but  each  checking 
the  other's  errors. 

2.  The  close  connection  between  the  Old  and  the 
New  Test,  makes  the  study  of  the  Sept.  extremely 
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valuable,  and  almost  iDdispensable  to  the  theological 
student.  Pearson  quotes  fr^m  Ireiueiis  and  Jerome  as 
to  the  citation  of  the  words  of  prophecy  from  the  Sept. 
The  former,  as  Pearson  observes,  speaks  too  universal- 
ly when  he  says  that  the  apostles  *^prophetica  omnia 
ita  ciiunciaverunt  ^uemadmodum  Seniorum  interpre- 
tatio  contlnet/'  But  it  was  manifestly  the  chief  store- 
house from  which  they  drew  their  proofs  and  precepts, 
(irintield  says  that  "  the  number  of  direct  quotations 
from  the  Old  Test,  in  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles 
may  be  estimated  at  350,  of  which  not  more  than  fifty 
materially  differ  from  the  Sept.  But  the  indirect  ver- 
bal allusions  would  swell  the  number  to  a  far  greater 
amount"  (ApoLjhr  LXX,  p.  87).  The  comparison  of 
the  citations  with  the  Sept.  is  much  facilitated  by 
Grinfield*s  Editio  UeUenistica  of  the  New  Test.,  and 
by  Gough's  New  TeM,  Quotatioru,  in  which  the  He- 
brew and  Greek  passages  of  the  Old  Test,  are  placed 
side  by  side  with  the  citations  in  the  New.  (On  this 
subject  see  Hody,  p.  248,  281 ;  Kennicott,  Dissert,  Gen, 
§  84 ;  Cappelli  Critica  Saa-a,  vol.  ii.) 

3.  Further,  the  language  of  the  Sept.  is  the  mould 
in  which  the  thoughts  and  expressions  of  the  apostles 
and  evangelists  are  cast.  In  this  version  Divine  Truth 
has  taken  the  Greek  language  as  its  shrine,  and  adapt- 
ed it  to  the  things  of  God.  Here  the  peculiar  idioms 
of  the  Hebrew  are  grafted  upon  the  stock  of  the  Greek 
tongue;  words  and  phrases  take  a  new  sense.  The 
terms  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  in  the  Greek  version  are 
employed  by  the  apostles  to  express  the  great  truths 
of  the  Gospel,  e.  g.  d^^^tcpf^c,  ^aia,  6<r^^  tvutSiag. 
Hence  the  Sept.  is  a  treasury  of  illustration  for  the 
Greek  TestamenL  Many  examples  are  given  by  Pear- 
son (^Prcef,  ad  LXX),  e.  g.  oap%y  vvivfia,  ducaiout^ 
ippnvrifia  Tqg  aapKOQ,  "Frustra  apud  veteres  Gnecos 
qiueras  quid  sit  irumvuv  rtfi  Onf,  vel  eig  rbv  BsoVf 
quid  sit  €i'c  rbv  Kvpiov,  vel  wpbc  ruv  Oiitv  icifTTiQ, 
quae  toties  in  Novo  Fosdere  inculcantur,  et  ex  lectione 
Seniorum  facile  intelliguntur."  Yalckenaer  also  (on 
Luke  i,  51)  speaks  strongly  on  this  subject:  "Grs»- 
cum  Novi  Testamenti  contextum  rite  intellecturo  nihil 
est  utilius,  quam  diligenter  versasse  Alexandrinam  An- 
tiqui  Foederis  interpretationem,  e  qua  una  plus  peti 
potent  auxilii,  quam  ex  veteribus  scriptoribus  Gnecis 
simul  sumtis.  Centena  reperientur  in  N.  T.  nusquam 
obvia  in  scriptb  Greecorum  veterum,  sed  frequentata 
in  Alex*,  versione."  E.  g.  the  sense  of  rb  vauxa  in 
Deut.  xvi,  2,  including  the  sacrifices  of  the  Paschal 
week,  throws  light  on  the  question  as  to  the  day 
on  which  our  Lord  kept  his  last  Passover,  arising  out 
of  the  words  in  John  xviii,  28,  dW'  \va  ^dyuHri  to 
TToaxa. 

4.  The  frequent  citations  of  the  Sept.  by  the  Greek 
fathers,  and  of  the  Latin  version  of  the  Sept,  by  the  fa- 
thers who  wrote  in  Latin,  form  another  strong  reason  for 
the  study  of  the  Sept.  Pearson  cites  the  appellation  of 
Scarabceus  bonus  applied  to  Christ  by  Ambrose  and  Au- 
gustine, as  explained  by  reference  to  the  Sept.  in  Hab. 
ii,  11,  KCLV^apoQ  Ik  (trXov. 

5.  On  the  value  of  the  Sept.  as  a  monument  of  the 
Greek  language  in  one  of  its  most  curious  phases,  this 
is  not  the  place  to  dweU.  Our  business  is  with  the  use 
of  this  version  as  it  bears  on  the  criticism  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  Bible ;  and  we  may  safely  ui^e  the  theo- 
logical student  who  wishes  to  be  "  thoroughly  furnished" 
to  have  always  at  his  side  the  Sept.  Let  the  Hebrew, 
if  possible,  be  placed  before  him ;  and  at  his  right,  in 
the  next  place  of  honor,  the  Alexandrian  version.  The 
close  and  careful  study  of  this  version  will  be  more 
profitable  than  the  most  leanied  inquiry  into  its  origin ; 
it  will  help  him  to  a  better  knowledge  both  of  the  Old 
Test,  and  the  New. 

VH.  Objects  io  be  Attained  by  the  Critical  Scholar,— 
1.  Among  these  a  question  of  much  interest,  suggested 
above,  still  waits  for  a  solution.  In  many  of  the  pas- 
sages which  show  a  studied  variation  fh>m  the  Hebrew 
Csome  of  which  are  above  noted),  the  Sept.  and  the  Sa- 


maritan Pentateuch  agree — e.  g.  Gen.  ii,  2;  Exod.  xii^ 
40. 

They  also  agree  in  many  of  the  ages  of  the  post-di- 
luvian patriarchs,  adding  one  hundred  years  to  the  i^ 
at  which  the  first  son  of  each  was  bom,  according  to 
the  Hebrew  ( see  Cappelli  Critica  Sacra,  III,  xx,  7). 
See  Patriabch. 

They  agree  in  the  addition  of  the  words  cuX^^fuv 
iig  TO  vidiov  (Gen.  iv,  8),  which  many  have  seen  reasuii 
to  think  rightly  added. 

Various  reasons  have  been  conjectured  for  this  agree- 
ment— translation  into  Greek  from  a  Samaritan  text, 
interpolation  from  the  Samaritan  into  the  Greek,  or  rto* 
versa ;  but  the  question  does  not  seem  to  have  found  i 
satisfactory  answer  (see  §  ii  above). 

2.  For  the  critical  scholar  it  would  be  a  worthy  ob- 
ject of  pursuit  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
original  text  of  the  Sept.  as  it  stood  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles  and  Philo.  If  this  could  be  accomplished  wiib 
any  tolerable  completeness,  it  would  possess  a  strong  in- 
terest, as  being  the  first  translation  of  any  writing  into 
another  tongue,  and  the  first  repository  of  divine  truth 
to  the  great  colony  of  Hellenistic  Jews  at  Alexao- 
dria. 

The  critic  would  probably  take  as  his  basts  the  Bo- 
man  edition  from  the  Codex  Vatioanus  as  representing 
most  nearly  the  ancient  {koivti)  texts.  The  coUeciioa 
of  fragments  of  Origen*s  Hexapla,  by  Montfauoon  and 
others,  would  help  him  to  eliminate  the  additions  which 
have  been  made  to  the  Sept.  from  other  sources,  and  to 
purge  out  the  glosses  and  double  renderings;  the  cita- 
tions in  the  New  Test,  and  in  Philo,  in  the  eariy  Chris- 
tian fathers,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  would  render  assist- 
ance of  the  same  kind ;  and  perhaps  the  most  effective 
aid  of  all  would  be  found  in  the  fragments  of  the  old 
Latin  version  collected  by  Sabbatier  in  3  vols.  fuL 
(Rheims,  1743). 

3.  Another  work  of  more  practical  and  general  in- 
terest still  remains  to  be  done,  viz.  to  provide  a  Greek 
version,  accurate  and  faithful  to  the  Hebrew  original, 
for  the  use  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  of  students  read- 
ing the  Scriptures  in  that  language  for  purposes  of 
devotion  or  mental  improvement.  Field^s  edition  Is 
as  yet  the  best  of  this  kind.  It  originated  in  the  de- 
sire to  supply  the  Greek  Church  with  such  «  faithful 
copy  of  the  Scriptures ;  but  as  the  editor  has  followed 
the  text  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.,  only  correcting,  by 
the  help  of  other  MSS.,  the  evident  errors  of  Umnscrip- 
tion  (e.  g.  in  Gen.  xv,  15,  correcting  rpa^iQ  in  the 
Alexandrian  MS.  to  ra^ig,  the  reading  of  the  Com- 
plut.  text),  and  as  we  have  seen  above  that  the  Alex- 
andrian text  is  far  from  being  the  nearest  to  the  He- 
brew, it  is  evident  that  a  more  faithful  and  complete 
copy  of  the  Old  Test,  in  Greek  might  yet  be  pro- 
vided. 

We  may  here  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  such  an 
edition  might  prepare  the  way  for  the  correction  of  the 
blemishes  which  remain  in  our  authorized  English  ver- 
sion. Embracing  the  results  of  the  criticism  of  the  last 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  it  might  exhibit  several 
passages  in  their  original  purity;  and  the  corrections 
thus  made,  being  approved  by  the  judgment  of  the  best 
scholars,  would  probably,  after  a  time,  find  their  way 
into  the  margin  at  least  of  our  English  Biblesw 

One  example  only  can  be  here  given,  in  a  pasnge 
which  has  caused  no  small  perplexity  and  loads  of  com- 
mentary. Isa.  ix,  3  is  thus  rendered  in  the  SepL :  To 
irXcTorov  tov  Xaov,  o  var^yayec  iv  iv^po<rvvp  crov* 
Kai  (v<l>pav^fi<rovrai  iviinriov  <rov^  itg  oi  eir^paivofif 
voi  kv  afiTjrtffy  Kai  ov  rpoxov  oi  Staipov^tvoi  oKvXa. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  faulty  rendering  of  the  first 
part  of  this  has  arisen  from  the  similarity  of  the  He- 
brew letters  n  and  n,  *T  and  "i,  and  from  an  ancient  er- 
ror in  the  Hebrew  texL  The^foUowing  translation  re- 
stores the  whole  passage  to  its  original  deamese  and 
force: 
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IfteyaXinfav  rm  tv^poavvtif' 

ti^iu¥Ovra4  evrnwiov  cop  At  oi  to^patvofitvoi  kv  ufiiinff 

Of  rpottov  IifaXXtwvrai.  o'l  itcupovfievoi  7kvXu. 

^  Thoa  bast  multiplied  the  gladness, 
Thon  bast  increased  the  joy; 
They  rejoice  before  ihee  as  with  the  Joy  of  harvest, 
As  men  are  glad  when  they  divide  the  spoil." 

Here  ayaXkia<nc  and  dyaWiuvraif  in  the  first  and 
fourth  lines,  correspond  to  b^a  and  ^h^y^ ;  evippoavvtj 
and  tv^paivovTcUf  in  the  second  and  third  lines,  to 
nrraiO  and  ^incb.     The  fourfold  introverted  parallel- 

Um  is  complete,  and  the  connection  with  the  context 
of  the  prophecy  perfect. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  in  sach  an 
edition  the  apocryphal  additions  to  the  book  of  Esther, 
and  those  to  the  book  of  Daniel,  which  are  not  recog- 
nised by  the  Hebrew  canon,  would  be  either  omitted  or 
(perhaps  more  properly,  since  they  appear  to  have  been 
incorporated  with  the  Sept.  at  an  early  date)  would 
be  placed  separately,  as  in  Field's  edition  and  our 
English  version.  See  Apocrypha  ;  Canon  ;  Daniel, 
Book  of;  Esther,  Book  of;  Samaritan  Penta- 

TKCCH. 

Till.  Manufcripts  and  Early  Critical  Labors. —  1. 
The  various  readings  given  by  Holmes  and  Parsons  en- 
able us  to  judge,  in  some  measure,  of  the  character 
iA  the  several  MSS.  and  of  the  degree  of  their  accord- 
ance with  the  Hebrew  text.  Many  other  MSS.,  chiefly 
fragments,  have  since  been  brought  to  light  by  Tisch- 
endorf,  and  most  of  them  have  been  published  in  his 
Momim,  Sacra  Ined,  They  are  distinguished  thus  by 
Holmes :  the  uncial  by  Roman  numerals,  the  cursive  by 
Arabic  figures.  Among  them  may  be  specially  noted, 
with  their  probable  dates  and  estimates  of  value  as  given 
by  Holmes  in  his  preface  to  the  Pentateuch :       Proiwbi* 

UiunaL  Cantury. 

iSinaiticus.    Royal  Li  brary,  St.  Petersburg] ....  4 

T.   Cotton  I  avjjs.    BriL  Mns.  (fragments) 4 

IL   Vati«;a?<  OS.    VaL  Library,  Rome 4 

IIL   Alxxanpbinus.     Brit.  Mus 6 

TIL  Ambrosiamob.    Ambrog.  Lib.,  Milan 7 

X.  CoisLunAMns.    Bibl.  Nat.,  Paris 7 

Cursive. 

1&    Mediceos.    Med.  Laareutian  Lib., Florence.....  11 
19.    Chi^anus.    Similar  to  Cumplat.  text  and  108, 

118 - 10 

85.    Moimchiensls.    Munich 10 

56.    Vaticanns  (No.  x).    VaL  Lib.,  similar  to  72 18 

d9L    Glasgnensis 18 

61.    Bodleiauns.    Laud.  80,  notfeopiimse 12 

64.    Parlslensis  (11).    National  Library 10  or  11 

TS.    Veiietns.    Maximi  faciendns 18 

76w    Oxoniensis.    Uuiv.CoIl 12 

84.    Vaticanns  (1901),  nottt  optimse 11 

107  }  P«'Tarienf«s.    These  two  agree |]J 

loe!  /Vaticanns  (330).  )  Similar  to  Coroplut  )l4 
113.  (ParisSeusia.    Nat  Lib.  /     text  and  (19) (18 

The  texts  of  these  MSS.  difi'er  considerably  from  each 
other,  and  consequently  differ  in  various  degrees  from 
the  Hebrew  original  (see  Grabe,  De  Variis  VUiis  LXX, 
etc  [Oxf.  1710]). 

The  following  are  the  results  of  a  comparison  of  the 
readings  in  the  first  eight  chapters  of  Exodus : 

(1.)  Several  of  the  MSS.  agree  well  with  the  Hebrew ; 
others  differ  very  much. 

(2.)  The  chief  variance  from  the  Hebrew  is  in  the 
addition,  or  omission,  of  words  and  clauses. 

(3.)  Taking  the  Roman  text  as  the  basis,  there  are 
found  eighty  places  (a)  where  some  of  the  MSS.  differ 
from  the  Roman  text,  either  by  addition  or  omission,  in 
ayreenent  with  the  Hebrew ;  twenty-six  placeu  (j3)  where 
differences  of  the  same  kind  are  not  m  agi-eement  with 
the  Hebrew.  There  is  therefore  a  large  balance  against 
the  Roman  text  in  point  of  accordance  with  the  He- 
brew. 

(4.)  Those  MSS.  which  have  the  largest  number  of 
drffierences  of  class  (a)  have  the  smallest  number  of  class 
(^).  There  is  evidently  some  strong  reason  for  this 
ck»e  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  in  these  MSS. 


(6.)  The  divergence  between  the  extreme  points  of 
the  series  of  MSS.  may  be  estimated  from  the  following 
statement : 


72  differs  f^om  the  Roman 
text 


69 
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In  40  places,  with  Hebrew, 
in   4      "      against    *' 
in  40      "      tpith         *♦ 
iu   9      "      agaitist    *• 

Between  these  and  the  Roman  text  lie  many  shades  of 
variety.  The  Alexandrine  text  falls  about  half-way  be- 
tween the  two  extremes: 

Differing  from  Roman  text  ^i^fe^^'^^^'^i^t^^l?''- 

The  diagram  below,  drawn  on  a  scale  representing 
the  comparison  thus  uistituted  (by  the  test  of  agreement 
with  the  Hebrew  in  respect  of  additions  or  omissions), 
may  help  to  bring  these  results  more  clearly  into  view. 
The  base-line  R.  T.  represents  the  Roman  text. 

H—    —    —   —    —    —    —    —    —    —  72.  Venetns. 

—  —    —   —    —   —   —   —   —  09.  Qhisgueiit>is. 

—  —   —   —   —   —    —  58.  Vaticaons  (No.  x). 

—  —      —     —     —     —  X.  CoiSI.INIATfVS. 

—  —    —    —    —   —  10.  Hedicens. 

—  —   —    —    —    —  VIL  Ambeosianus. 

—  —    —    —  Bd.Oomplateu8isCodd.l9,108,118. 

—  —  III.  ALSXANDBlMrS. 

,  —    —  84.  Vaticanus  (1901). 
ti  —  Bdit.  Aldiua. 

The  above  can  only  be  taken  as  an  approximation,  the 
range  of  comparison  being  limited.  A  more  extended 
comparison  might  enable  us  to  discriminate  the  several 
MSS.  more  accurately,  but  the  result  would  perhaps 
hardly  repay  the  labor. 

2.  But  whence  these  varieties  of  text?  Was  the  ver- 
sion at  first  more  in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew,  as  in 
(72)  and  (59),  and  did  it  aften^'ards  degenerate  into  the 
less  accurate  state  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus?  Or  was 
the  version  at  first  less  accurate,  like  the  Vatican  text, 
and  aftenvards  brought,  by  critical  labora,  into  the  more 
accurate  form  of  the  MSS.  which  stand  highest  in  the 
scale? 

History  supplies  the  answer.  Jerome  {Ep.  ad  Su' 
mam  et  Fretelam,  ii,  627)  speaks  of  two  copies,  one  older 
and  less  accurate,  icoivi},  fragments  of  which  are  believed 
to  be  represented  by  the  still  exunt  remains  of  the  old 
Latin  version;  the  other  more  faithful  to  the  Hebrew, 
which  he  took  as  the  basis  of  his  own  new  Latin  ver- 
sion. In  another  place  {Prcefat,  in  Paralip,  voL  i,  col. 
1022)  he  speaks  of  the  corruption  of  the  ancient  tran.s- 
lation,  and  the  great  variety  of  copies  used  ui  different 
countries : 

"Com  germana  Ilia  antiquaqne  trnnelnlio  cormpta  ?ft. 
.  .  .  Alexandria  et  JSgyptus  in  Sept.  t>nis  Hettychinui 
Inadaui  anctorem ;  Cuustantinopolis  u^que  Antiitchinm 
Lnciimi  Mnrtvds  exemplnria  iirubat;  niedise  inter  hiis 
provincise  Pnlttstinus  codices  legunt :  quos  ah  Origene 
elaborates  KmehiuB  et  Pnmphilos  vaigavenint:  totauque 
orbis  hac  inter  se  contraria  varieiate  compnguau*' 

The  labors  of  Origen,  designed  to  renoedy  the  conflict 
of  discordant  copies,  are  best  described  in  his  own  words 
{Comment,  in  Matt,  i,  381,  ed.  Huet.) : 

"Now  there  is  plainly  a  great  difference  In  the  copies, 
either  from  the  cjirelessness  of  scribes,  or  the  rash  and 
mischievons  correction  of  the  text  by  others,  or  from  the 
additions  or  omissions  made  by  others  at  their  own  ditt- 
cretion.  This  discrepance  in  the  copies  of  the  Old  Cove- 
nant we  have  fonnd  means  to  remedy,  by  the  help  of  God, 
uufng  as  our  criterion  the  other  versions.  In  all  pasciijses 
of  the  Sept.  rendered  doubtful  by  the  discordance  of  the 
copies,  formina  a  judgment  from  the  other  versions,  we 
have  preserved  what  agreed  with  them ;  and  some  words 
we  have  marked  with  an  obelos  as  not  fonud  in  the  He- 
brew, not  venrnring  to  omit  them  entirely;  and  some  we 
have  added  with  asterisks  aflSxed,  to  show  that  they  are 
not  found  in  the  Sept.,  bnt  added  by  us  firoui  the  other 
versions,  in  accordance  with  tlie  Hebrew." 

The  other  iKSooeiCy  or  versions,  are  those  of  Aquila, 
Theodotion,  and  Symmachus.  Origen  (Comm.  in  Joamu 
ii,  131,  ed.  Huet.)  says,  "The  same  errors  in  names 
may  frequently  be  observed  in  the  law  and  the  proph- 
ets, as  we  have  learned  by  diligent  inquiry  of  the  He- 
brews, and  by  comparing  our  copies  with  their  copies, 
as  represented  in  the  still  uncorrupted  versions  of  Aqui- 
la, Theodotion,  and  Symmachus." 
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It  appeara'  from  these  and  other  passages  that  Ori- 
gen,  finding  great  discordance  in  the  several  copies  of 
the  Sept.,  laid  this  version  side  by  side  with  the  other 
three  translations,  and,  tcUeing  their  accordance  with  eadi 
other  as  the  test  of  their  abetment  loith  the  HdjreWy 
marked  the  copy  of  the  Sept.  with  an  obeloSf  -7-,  where 
he  found  superHuous  words,  and  supplied  the  deficiencies 
of  the  Sept.  by  words  taken  from  the  other  versions 
with  an  asterisk^  *,  prefixed.  The  additions  to  the  Sept 
were  cliiefiy  made  from  Theodotion  (Jerome,  Prolog,  in 
Genesin,  vol  i ;  see  also  Praf.  in  Job,  p.  796),  From 
Kusebius,  as  quoted  below,  we  learn  that  this  work  of 
Origen  was  called  TiTpairXa,  the  four/old  Bible,  The 
following  Specimen  is  given  by  Montfaucon: 

Gen.  i,  1. 


AKTAAl. 

STMMAIOS. 

Ot  0.               1       •BOAOnON. 

iv  K€<fia\aitft 
^(CTKref  0 

oifpavov  Kat 
trvv  Ttiv  •jhv. 

oupavitv  Koi 

eiroifio-cf 
0  e«6r  t6v 
oupavov  Koi 

T»H'  HhV. 

iv^pxp 
€Krta*v  0 

Ot6t  row 

ovpavow  nat 

But  this  was  only  the  earlier  and  the  smaller  portion 
of  Origen's  labors:  he  rested  not  till  he  had  acquired 
the  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  compared  the  Sept.  di- 
rectly with  the  Hebrew  copies.  Eusebius  (Hist,  Eccl. 
vi,  16,  p.  217,  ed.  Vales.)  thus  describes  the  laborj  which 
led  to  the  greater  work,  the  Hexapla ;  the  last  clause  of 
the  passage  refers  to  the  Tetrapla : 

"  So  cnrernl  was  Oriffed's  iDrestlgstlon  of  the  sacred 
oracles  that  he  lenrned  the  Hebrew  toiif^ne,  and  made 
bimi>e]f  master  of  the  original  Scrlbtnres  received  among 
the  Jews  in  the  Hebrew  letters :  nna  reviewed  the  versions 
of  the  other  interpreters  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  bewides 
the  Sept. ;  and  diKCorered  some  translations  varying  Trom 
the  well-known  versions  of  Aqaila,  Symmacbns,  and  The- 
odotion, which  he  searched  oat,  and  brought  to  light  from 
their  loujr  concealment  in  nejxlected  corners;  .  .  .  and  in 
his  Hexapla^  after  the  four  principal  versions  of  the  Psalms, 
added  a  fifth,  yea,  a  sixth  and  seventh  translation,  stating 
that  one  of  these  was  found  in  a  cask  at  Jericho,  in  the 
time  of  Antoninas,  son  of  Severos:  and  bringing  these  all 
into  one  view,  and  dividing  them  in  columns  over  against 
one  another,  together  with  the  Hebrew  text,  he  left  to  us 
the  work  called  Hexapla;  having  arranged  separatelv.  in 
the  Tetraplfij  the  versions  of  AquUa,  Symroachns.  and  I'he- 
odotion,  together  with  the  version  or  the  Seventy. ** 

So  Jerome  (in  Catal,  Script,  EccL  voL  iv,  pt.  ii,  p.  116) : 

"Qnis  ignorat,  quod  tantnm  In  Scriptnris  divinis  habu- 
erit  Htudii,  nt  etiam  hebrseam  linguam  contra  setatis  gen- 
tisqne  snae  natnram  edisceret ;  et  acceptis  LXX  interpretl- 
bns,  alias  qnoque editiones  in  unnm  volumen  congregaret : 
Aquilie  scilicet  Pouticl  proselyti,  et  Theodotionis  Bhiouiei, 
et  Symmachi  ejnsdem  dogroatis.  . .  .  PrsBterea  qnintam 
et  i«cxtam  et  septimam  odiiiouem,  qnas  etiam  nos  de  ejns 
bihliotheca  habemns,  miro  labore  reperit,et  cum  cseteris 
editionibus  comparavif 

From  another  passage  of  Jerome  (in  Epist.  ad  Titutn, 
vol.  iv,  pt.  i,  p.  487)  we  learn  that  in  the  Hexapla  the 
Hebrew  text  was  placed  in  one  column  in  Hebrew  let- 
ters, in  the  next  column  in  Greek  letters: 


(A.,  2.,  0.),tising  them  as  his  criterion.  If  he  had  known 
Hebrew  at  this  time,  would  he  have  confined  himaetf  to 
the  Greek  versions?  Would  he  have  appealed  to  the 
Hebrew,  as  represented  by  Aquila,  etc  ?  It  seems  very 
evident  that  he  must  have  learned  Hebrew  at  a  later 
time,  and  therefore  that  the  Hexapla,  which  rests  on  a 
comparison  with  the  Hebrew,  must  have  followed  the 
Tetrapla,  which  was  formed  by  the  help  of  Greek  ver- 
sions only.  The  words  of  Eusebius  also  {Hist,  Ecd.  vi, 
16)  appear  to  distinguish  very  clearly  between  the  Her- 
apla  and  Tetrapla  as  separate  works,  and  to  imply  that 
the  Tetrapla  preceded  the  Hexapla.  The  order  of  pre- 
cedence is  not  a  mere  literary  question ;  the  view  above 
stated,  which  is  supported  by  Montfaucon,  Usher,  etc, 
strengthens  the  force  of  Origen's  example  as  a  diligent 
student  of  Scripture,  showing  his  increasing  desire  utfe- 
gros  accederejbntes. 

The  labors  of  Origen,  pursued  through  a  kmg  oonrse 
of  years,  first  in  procuring  by  personal  travel  the  nsate- 
rials  for  his  great  work,  and  then  in  comparing  and  ar- 
ranging them,  made  him  worthy  of  the  name  A  daman- 
tws.  But  what  was  the  result  of  all  this  toil?  Where 
is  now  his  great  work,  the  Hexapla,  prepared  with  so 
much  care,  and  written  by  so  many  skilful  hands?  Too 
large  for  transcription,  too  early  by  centuries  for  print- 
ing (which  alone  could  have  saved  it),  it  was  destineil 
to  a  short  existence.  It  was  brought  from  Tyre  and 
laid  up  in  the  library  at  Caisarea,  and  there  probably 
perished  by  the  fiames,  A.D.  668.  One  copy,  however, 
had  been  made,  by  Pamphilus  and  Eusebius,  of  the  col- 
umn containing  the  corrected  text  of  the  SepL,  with 
Origen^s  asterisks  and  obeli,  and  the  letters  deooung 
from  which  of  the  other  translators  each  addition  was 
taken.  This  copy  is  probably  the  ancestor  of  those 
codices  which  now  approach  most  nearly  to  the  Hebrew, 
and  are  entitled  Hexaplar;  but  in  the  course  of  tran- 
scription the  distinguishing  marks  have  disappeared  or 
become  confused;  and  we  have  thus  a  text  composed 
partly  of  the  old  Sept.  text,  partly  of  insertions  from 
the  three  other  chief  Greek  versions,  especially  that  of 
Theodotion. 

The  facts  above  related  agree  well  with  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  MSS.  before  stated.  As  we  have  codices  de- 
rived from  the  Hexaplar  text  (e.  g.  72,  69,  68),  and  at 
the  other  extreme  the  Codex  Yaticanus  (II),  probably 
representing  nearly  the  ancient  uncorrected  text,  conn} ; 
so  between  these  we  find  texts  of  intermediate  charac- 
ter in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  (III),  and  others,  whidi 
may  perhaps  be  derived  from  the  text  of  the  Tetrapku 

To  these  main  sources  of  our  existing  MS8.  must  be 
added  the  recensions  of  the  Sept.  mentioned  by  Jerome 
and  others,  viz.  those  of  Lucian  of  Antioch  and  Hesych- 
ius  of  Egypt,  not  long  after  the  time  of  Origen.  We 
have  seen  above  that  each  of  these  had  a  wide  range — 
that  of  Lucian  (supposed  to  be  corrected  by  the  He- 
brew) in  the  churches  from  Constantinople  to  Antioch; 


Hrxapla  (Hos.  xi,  1). 


To   BBPAIKON. 


••sab  '^T^^'^p 


T*  BBP. 
■AAHKIKOIB  rP. 


X<  vtp  \vpar\\ 

ovfitfxtcpatfi 
Kaposi  Xefiayt. 


AKTAAX. 


ort  iratt  IcpatiX, 

not  rrfawn^a  tunoVf 
Kat  airo  AiytnrTov 
CKoiAetra  rov  vio¥  fiov. 


STMMAXOS. 


ou  watt  l<rpat\\ 
Kat  n^airq^evor 
e(  AtyvirTOV 
NexXfirai  iNor  fiov. 


01  o. 


ort  vfirior  I<rpaf|X 
Kat  tftt  tifairn^a  air- 
Tov  Hat  cf  Atyvwrov 
KtKXnrat  vtot  no¥. 


•  BOAOnOX. 


oT<  vnwtot  IvpanX 

Kat  CKoXc^a  mov 
Hov  tf  Ktyvwrtm. 


It  should  here  be  mentioned  that  some  take  the  Tet- 
rapla as  denoting,  not  a  separate  work,  but  only  that 
portion  of  the  Hexapla  which  contains  the  four  columns 
fille<l  by  the  four  principal  Greek  versions.  Valesius 
{Xofes  on  Eus^jius,  p.  106)  thinks  that  the  Tetrapla 
was  formed  by  taking  those  four  columns  out  of  the 
Hexapla,  and  making  them  into  a  separate  book.  But 
the  testimony  of  Origen  himself  (i,  381 ;  ii,  181),  above 
cited,  is  clear  that  he  formed  one  corrected  text  of  the 
Sept.  by  comparison  of  the  three  other  Greek  vereioua 


that  of  Hesychius  in  Alexandria  and  £g3rpt;  while  the 
churches  lying  between  these  two  regions  cised  the  Hex- 
aplar text  copied  by  Eusebius  and  Pamphilus  (Jerome, 
vol.  i,  coL  1022).  The  great  variety  of  text  in  the  ex- 
isting MSS.  is  thus  accounted  for  by  the  variety  of 
sources  from  which  they  have  descended. 

IX.  Modem  Editions, —  1.  This  version  appears  at 
the  present  day  in  five  principal  editions : 

1.  BIblla  Polvglotta  Complntensis  0514-17). 

2.  The  Aldiue  edition  (Venice,  161^. 
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8.  The  Homan  edition,  edited  under  pope  Sixtas  V  (1687). 

4.  Fac-«imile  ediiiou  of  ibe  Codex  Alexaudriuas,  by  Ba- 
ber  (181«). 

5.  Faoelmile  edition  of  the  Codex  Sinaltlcnfi,by  TiBcbeu- 
dorf  (St.  Petervbnrg,  1802, 4  vols.  foL). 

The  texts  of  (1)  and  (2)  were  probably  formed  by 
coUAtion  of  several  MSS.  The  Roman  edition  (8)  is 
printed  from  the  venerable  Codex  Vaticanus,  but  not 
withoat  many  errors.  This  text  has  been  followed  in 
most  of  the  modem  editions.  A  transcript  of  the  Co- 
dex Vatlcanus,  prepared  by  cardinal  Mai,  was  lately 
published  at  Rome  by  Yercelloni.  It  Is  much  to  be 
re^^retted  that  this  edition  is  not  so  accurate  as  to  pre- 
clude the  necessity  of  consulting  the  MS.  The  text  of 
the  codex,  and  the  parts  added  by  a  later  hand,  to  com- 
plete the  codex  (among  them  nearly  all  of  Genesis),  are 
printed  in  the  same  Greetc  type,  with  distinguishing 
notes.  The  fac-simile  edition  by  Baber  (4)  is  print- 
ed with  types  made  after  the  form  of  the  letters  in 
the  Codex  Alexandrinus  (British  Museum  Library) 
for  the  fac-simlle  edition  of  the  New  Test,  by  Woide 
in  1786.  Great  care  was  bestowed  upon  the  sheets  as 
they  passed  through  the  press.  The  Codex  Sinaiticus 
(5)  was  published  in  fac-simile  type  at  the  expense  of 
the  emperor  of  Russia,  and  a  very  limited  edition  was 
printed.     See  Sinaitic  MS. 

2.  Other  important  editions  are  the  following :  The 
Septua^int  in  Walton's  Polyglot  (1657)  is  the  Roman 
text,  with  the  various  readings  of  the  Codex  Alexandri- 
nus;.    The  Cambridge  edition  (16G5)  (Roman  text)  is 
only  valuable  fur  the  preface  by  Pearson.    An  edition 
of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  was  published  by  Grabe 
(Oxford,  1707-20),  but  its  critical  value  is  far  below 
that  of  Baber'a.     It  is  printed  in  common  t^'pe,  and  the 
editor  has  exercised  his  judgment  on  the  text,  putting 
some  words  of  the  codex  in  the  margin,  and  replacing 
them  by  what  he  thought  better  readings,  distinguished 
liy  a  smaller  type.    This  edition  was  reproduced  by 
lireitinger  (Zurich,  1730-32,4  vol8.4to),  with  the  vari- 
ous readings  of  the  Vatican  text.     The  edition  of  Boe 
(Traneq.  1709)  follows  the  Roman  text,  with  its  scholia, 
and  the  various  readings  given  in  Walton's  Polyglot, 
especially  those  of  the  Codex  Alexandriniu).    This  has 
often  been  reprinted,  and  is  now  the  commonest  text. 
The  valuable  critical  edition  of  Holmes,  continued  by 
Parsons,  is  nmilar  in  plan  to  the  Hebrew  Bible  of  Ken- 
nieott;  it  has  the  Roman  text,  with  a  large  body  of 
various  readings  from  numerous  MSS.  and  editions  (Ox- 
ford, 1798-1827).     The  Oxford  edition  by  Gaisford 
(1848)  has  the  Roman  text,  with  the  various  readings 
of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  below.     Tischendorfs  edi- 
tions (the  5th,  1875)  are  on  the  same  plan ;  he  has 
added  readings  from  some  other  MSS.  discovered  by 
himself,  with  very  useful  Prolegomena.     Some  con- 
venient editions  have  been  published  by  Bagster,  one 
in    8vo,  others  of  smaller  size,  forming  part  of  his 
Polyglot  series  of  Bibles.     His  text  is  the  Roman. 
The  latest  edition,  by  Field  (1859),  differs  from  any 
of  the  preceding.     He  takes  as  his  basis  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus,  but  corrects  all  the  manifest  errors  of 
transcription  by  the  help  of  other  MSS.,  and  brings 
the  dislocated  portions  of  the  Septuagint  into  agree- 
ment with  the   onier  of  the  Hebrew   Bible.     The 
text  in  Stier  and  Thiele*s  Polyglotten  Bibel  (Bielefield, 
18.>4)  is  re\daed  arbitrarily,  and  without  the  aid  of 
the  Codex  Sinaiticus.    Scrivener  has  promised  a  new 
critical  edition. 

3.  Editions  oi  particular  bookg^  more  or  less  critically 
prepared,  have  occasionally  been  issued :  Genesis,  by 
Li^rde  (Lips.  1868);  Esther,  by  Fritzsche  (Turici, 
1848) ;  Ruth,  by  the  same  (ibid.  1867) ;  Jeremiah,  by 
Spohn  (Lips.  1794-1828) ;  Ezekiel,  by  Vincent  (Rotn. 
1840) ;  Jonah,  by  H6hner  (Lips.  1787-88).  The  genu- 
ine text  of  Daniel  (which  was  long  supposed  to  be  lost, 
the  translation  of  Theodotion  having  been  substituted 
for  it  in  the  common  MSS.)  was  first  published  sepa- 
rately by  Simon  de  Magistris  in  1772,  from  the  Codex 
Cbigianus ;  and  it  was  reprinted  by  J.  D.  Michaelis 


(177a-74),  Segaar  (1775),  and  more  cridcally  by  Hahn 
(1845),  from  the  Codex  Ambrosianus. 

The  best  Lexicon  to  the  Septuagint  is  that  of 
Schleusner,  published  at  Leipsic  (1820-21,  5  pts.),  and 
reprinted  at  Glasgow  (1822,  3  vols.  8vo).  An  earlier 
one  is  that  of  Biel  (Hag.  1779-80,  8  vols.).  The  best 
for  the  Apocrypha  is  Wahl's  Ckivis  (Lips.  1863).  The 
best  Concordance  is  that  of  Trommius  (Amst.  1718,  2 
vols.  foL).  An  earlier  one  is  that  of  Kircher  (1607). 
Winer's  iV.  T,  Grammar  serves  an  excellent  purpose 
for  philological  comparison.  The  student  may  al^ 
considt  Sturz,  De  Diakdo  Macedonica  (Lips.  1808); 
Maltby,  Two  Sermons  be/ore  (he  University  of  Durham 
(1843).    See  Greek  Language. 

X.  Literature, — In  addition  to  the  works  named  bv 
Walch,  BibL  Theol,  iv,  81  sq.,  156  sq. ;  RosenmUller, 
Handb.  d,  Lit^raiur^  ii,  279  sq. ;  and  Danz,  Wdrterb.  d, 
TheoL  s.  V.  "  Alex.  Vers.,"  the  following  are  important : 
Cappelli  Critica  Sclera  (Par.  1650) ;  Waltoni  Proleff, 
ad  liibi,  PoUfghtt.  (Lond.  1657);  Peareoni  [Bp.]  Pr<rf, 
PartBnetica  ad  LXX  (ibid.  1655);  Vossius,  De  LXX 
Interp,  (Hag.  1661 ;  app.  1663) ;  Montfaucon,  Uexaplo^ 
rum  Origenis  qua  Supersunt  (Par.  1710;  Lips.  1740); 
Hod}%  De  BibL  Text,  Original,  Vers,  Grmcis,  el  Latina 
Vulgata  (Oxf.  1704) ;  Hottinger,  Thesaurus  (Zur.  1649) ; 
Owen,  Inquiry  into  (he  Sept,  (Lond.  1769) ;  Brief  A  c- 
countf  etc  (ibid.  1787) ;  Kennicott.  Dissertadones  to  his 
Vet,  Test,  (Oxon.  1776-80) ;  Womer,  De  LXX  Interpret 
tibut  (Hamb.  1617,  8vo);  Knapp, /)e  Versione  Alex, 
(Hal.  1775-76, 4to);  Hasenkamp,  De  Pentat,  LXX  In- 
terp, (Marb.  1765,  4to) ;  Stroth,  Symbola  Critica  (Lips. 
1778-83  ) ;  Sulzner,  De  LXX  Interp,  ( HaL  1700,  4to ) ; 
Weyhenmeyer,  De  Versione  LXX  (Ulm.  1719,  4 to); 
Reineke,  De  Dissensu  Vers,  Alex,  ah  Arche/ypo  (Mag<1. 
1771, 4to) ;  Holmes,  Prolegg,  ad  LXX  (Oxf.  1798-1827) ; 
Yalckenaer,  Diatribe  de  Aristobulo  Juaao  (LB.  1806) ; 
Schleusner,  Opusc  Crit,  ad  Verss,  Gr,  V.  T.  (Lips.  1812) ; 
Dahne,  Jiidi^A-alexandrinische  Philosophic  (Hal.  1881- 
34) ;  Topler,  De  Pentat,  Interp,  A  lex.  Indole  Crit,  et  Her- 
men,  (Hal.  Sax.  1830);  Gfrorer,  Urchristenihum  (Sfuttg. 
1831, 8vo) ;  Fabricii  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  ed.  Harless,  vol. 
iii ;  Studer,  De  Versionis  A  lexandtincB  Oiiginej  Histonii, 
Usu,  et  A  busu  Critico  (Bemse,  1823, 8vo) ;  Credncr,  Bet* 
trdge  zur  Kinleitung,  etc  (  Halle,  1838,  2  vols.  8v«  )  ; 
Amersfoordt,  Dissertatio  de  Variis  Le^umibus  IJolmesia- 
nis  (Lugd.  Bat.  1815,  4to);  PlUschke,  Lectiones  Alex.  ft. 
I/ebr,  (Bonn,  1837) ;  Thiersch,  De  Pent,  Vers,  A  lex,  (Er- 
lang.  1841);  Frankel,  Vorstudien  zu  der  Septuagiutn 
( Leips.  1841 ) ;  Ueber  den  Einjluss  der  paldstinischeii 
Kxegese  auf  die  alex.  Hermeneutik  (ibid.  1851) ;  (irin- 
field,  A".  T,  Edilio  HeUertistica  (ibid.  1848),  and  Apology 
for  the  Septuagint  (ibid.  1850) ;  Selwyn,  Nota  Cfitiae 
in  Ex.  i-xxir,  Nvmeros,  Deuferonomium  (ibid.  1856-58) : 
also  Nor.  IJebr.  on  Tsa.  ix  (ibid.  1848);  Churton,  //«/- 
sean  Essay  (ibid.  1861);  Pearson  [G.^y  Papers^  in  the 
Journal  of  Sacred  Lit.  i,  iv,  vii,  3d  series. 

SEPTUAGINT,  Linguistic  Character  of  the. 
The  language  of  the  Sept.,  from  its  close  connection 
with  that  of  the  New  Test.,  has  been  a  fruitful  source 
of  discussion,  and  various  theories  on  the  subject  have 
been  maintained  with  considerable  vehemence.  Thus 
Isaac  Vossius  maintained  that  the  Alexandrian  Jews 
were  studious  of  Attic  (ireek.  Scaliger  used  the  plirase 
"Hellenistic  tongue;"  Salmasius  contended  for  a  " Hel- 
lenistic Greek,"  and  maintained  that  the  diction  or  style 
of  the  Sept.  was  not  a  form  of  Greek  which  had  its 
origin  in  Alexandria,  or  in  other  parts  where  the 
Macedonian  rule  had  prevailed,  but  that  it  was  the 
style  of  translators,  or  of  authors  whose  acquaintance 
with  the  language  was  imperfect.  It  was  the  Greek 
of  the  unlearned,  and  therefore  i^twnic^c,  or  unpol- 
ished; it  was  used  to  interpret  Hebrew  ideas  and 
phrases,  and  thus  it  was  IpprjvtvTiicn^y  or  the  lan- 
guage of  interpreters.  R.  Simon  used  the  term  "  syna- 
gogue Greek''  to  express  a  style  of  Greek  which  was  so 
full  of  Hebrew  wonls  and  Hebraisms  as  to  be  scarcely 
intelligible  to  readers  who  had  no  knowledge  of  He- 
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brew  or  Chaldee.  He  illustrates  this  by  the  Spanish 
Jews'  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Spanish  tongue, 
which  can  be  understood  only  by  those  who  have  some 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  as  well  as  Spanish.  Later  critics 
have,  however,  admitted  the  existence  of  an  Alexan- 
drian dialect,  from  which  the  Sept.  has  derived  some  of 
its  features,  though  these  are  not  its  most  prominent 
characteristics.  Thus  Hody,  quoting  Crocus,  says: 
"The  Greek  translators  of  the  Scriptures  are  to  be 
described  as  Hebraists,  Chaldaists,  and  Alexandrists. 
Their  version  is  full  of  (lebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Alexandri- 
an words  and  phrases.  They  render  word  for  word,  and 
often  where  a  passage  is  thus  translated,  the  words  are 
Greek,  but  the  Hebrew  construction  is  retained"  (/)e 
BUd.  Text.  Orig.  H,  iv,  23). 

As  the  text  from  which  the  Alexandrian  version  was 
made  did  not  have  the  vowel-points,  it  would  be  very 
interesting  to  know  how  the  translators  pronounced  the 
Hebrew,  and  the  more  so  since  some  critics  who  delight 
in  hunting  after  various  readings  would  make  the  Sept. 
the  standard  for  the  Hebrew  text  But  here  we  are  at 
a  loss,  and  all  that  we  know  we  can  only  make  out  from 
the  version  itself.  Commencing  with  the  alphabet^  the 
pronunciation  of  the  letters  is  given  to  us  in  the  Lamen- 
tations of  Jeremiah,  where  the  verses  are  arranged  al- 
phabetically. The  letters  of  the  alphabet,  thus  com-  | 
mencing  the  different  verses,  are  expressed  fully,  as  the 
following  scheme  will  show : 


K  ='AX€0. 
a  =  Bij^. 

a=ri>€X. 
n=*H. 

1=0uaw. 
T=ZmV. 

0=T^. 

3=Xa0. 


T2  =  MrffJU 
3= Now. 

3?=Aiv. 

tt5=X<T€V. 


That  1  and  P  were  pronounced  teav  and  tav  we  may 
infer  from  the  fact  that  t;  is  always  equivalent  to  the 
Hebrew  1,  thus  •^15=A€t;i.  From  the  version  itself  we 
see  that  the  letters  had  the  following  pronunciation : 

K,  in  itself  Inaadible  (like  the  Greek  apiritus  fents),  re- 
ceives its  intonation  from  the  vowel,  as  'pnx,  'Aapwf; 
nsp^i^.  'EXtcafd.   Sometimes  It  has  the  spirittta  cutper^  as 

cn-inx,  'A/jpad/i;  ^n'^b^  HKiat;  "jibK  (judg.  ix,  st), 

n  is  fi,  sometimes  ^ :  SKT'Sp*^  (Judg.  vii,  S5),  'laKe/9- 
Ir,^ ;  also  V,  3in"l  (Joih.  xix,  30),  'Poav.  Sometimes  3  is 
expressed  by  fifij  as  n23,  No^/9^;  b3!3'\")T,  Zcpotf/A/3a/3»X : 

or  by  M  alone,  as  HUaP,  Ae/tvd ;  DDS'^'i  (1  Chron.  vii,  8), 

'leuaanv. 

A  is  7,  sometimes  k,  as  ASS,  Na^'x ;  ASCt^,  aw^k  :  also  x> 
as  a'l"i;y,  itpoinc- 
T  is  a,  bat  also  ^,  as  ^"1I3Q  (Oen.  xxxvl,  39),  Marpat^, 

n  is,  like  K,  either  insndible,  as  bsM,  'AfieX ;  or  it  has 
the  apiritus  aaper^  as  "{^"^n,  Aifxav. 

T  is  w,  mn='E«o,  '>lb  =  A€w/.    Sometimes  It  Is  A  as 

ni'r,  laff6  (Gen.  xiv,  6),  and  51^  (xxxviii,  12),  Za^d. 
Someiimes  It  is  not  expressed  at  all,  as  Tiun,  'A<rT< ;  ''3T13T 
(I  Chron.  vi,  13),  law. 

T  is  C.  seldom  a  as  Tfi'^^H,  't\tip»v  (Gen.  xxxvl ;  bat  1 
Chron.  I,  'eAj^cJO;  very  seldom  f,  as  1^'2  (Gen.  xxil,  21), 

Bai/f. 

n  Is  inandible  at  the  beginning,  middle,  nnd  end  of  a 
word.  Often  It  i«  x.  DH,  Xhm;  "l^ns,  Sax«»p;  someiimes  «. 
113  (Gen  xxil,  24),  ea/Jt.c 


D  Is  T,  seldom  d,  asISIBI  (Gen.  x, €;  1  Chron.  1,8), ♦ovd; 
or  ^,  as  labc^bx  (2  Sum.  v,  16;  1  Cbrou.  xiv,  5),  'Lki^- 
Xciy 

"^  is  <,  as  3p9^  'l<uc«/9;  bat  It  is  also « when  followed  bj 

TD'-^T,  as  1n■>Q1^  'itpefiiat. 

3  is  Xi  sometimes  k,  as  KSrSD  (Geo.  z,  7),  lafiayaxa; 
seldom  -j,  as  D^")nB3  (ver.  14),  ra^M^etM. 

"I  3  P  are  \vp. 

«  Is  M,  but  sometimes  /9,  as  ^11«3,  HafipM;  hbns  (1 
Chron.  I,  4T),  Xe/JXa. 

t?  ^  O  are  c 

3?  Is  Inaadible,  as  ^llBS?,  'E^piii';  or  with  the  tpirrtua 
aitper,  as  1^233?,  'Haav :  it  is  also  7,  as  !l"11^5,  Pofiop^;  •« 
K  (at  the  end  of  the  word),  as  73*1K  (Gen.  xxiii,  2),  'Ap/I<«. 

B  Is  0,  sometimes  ir,  as  ^HB^SC,  ZaXrada. 

S  is  a,  seldom  C,  as  y^^  (Gen.  x,  83;  xxil,  21),  05^. 

p  is  K,  sometimes  x.  as  n^llisp  (Gen.  xxv,  1),  Xrrrovpd; 

KBIpH  (Neh.  vii,  53),  'Ax*^ :  seldom  ir,  as  pin  (Numb, 
xxvl,  80),  XeXt7. 
n  is  ^,  sometimes  t,  as  ©HH,  Toxov;  "ifU,  Varip, 

A  greater  difficulty  we  have  in  fixing  the  pronuncia- 
tion according  to  our  vowel-poiiUa,  but  in  general  the 
following  rules  may  be  laid  down : 

Kamef  (^)  Is  a,  as  D'JK, 'aWm  J  C",  Xd^-    PaUaeh  (_) 

Is  a,  as  "pHfit,  AapwK 
Tmrt  („)  =  n :  *l'i?X,  'hah,p ;  bxi^J'',  'IcrpaijX.  Stgol  {J= 

«,  as  Tl^^'^aX,  'A^i/ieX^x. 

Cholem  0)=mx  apr^'Ia«;/9;  r;Ol\  'loKTiT^.  jrani«f« 
ehatnph  (  )  =  o,  as  r]^P!l,  roXicJ^. 

Long  ehirek  0  )  =  *  "r  <« '-  0^?35,  ^Ava^iiXy  -m«*>;  '^''3^ 
Max«>.  -«•>.  5Aore  cAirdk  (.)  =  1  or  «,  the  UUer  very  seldom : 

•   J  •  J  , 

Shurek  (^)  =  o»  :  n!|3,  Aoi^d;  0^3|i,  'Ic/3o»r.    JTtblwfS  (  ) 

=  0:  *^p2,  Boturt;  H3B^,  "le^oi'vij. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  a  most  general  outline  for  the 
vowels ;  for  a  closer  examination,  upon  which  we  cannot 
here  enter,  will  show  that  these  principles  are  not  al- 
ways carried  out.  As  to  Shevoy  its  pronunciation  is  gov- 
emed  by  the  following  vowel;  thus  ~i*IJB  is  ^oyvp; 
ninn,  'Pon/3 ;  Cndbfi,  *i;Xi<7ri> ;  HJIJ?^,  2a^ria ; 
20n2D,  Sa/3a3aic(i.  This  vocalization  exercises  also 
its  iniluence  upon  the  vowel  preceding  the  Sheva ;  thus 
orba  \sBa\aap;  DbM  =  Ma/3a<ra/*,  etc 

Dageth  lene  is  not  expressed  in  the  Sept.,  bat  the  d!n- 
gesh  forte  usually  is,  as  nlb^t,  ZeXXa ;  (103?,  Mnvoff- 
oi] ;  and  it  is  also  found,  where  the  Hebrew  text  has  no 
dagesh,  as  npa"l  =  'Pc/SeicKa.  Sometimes  the  dttgeih 
forte  of  the  Hebrew  is  not  expressed  at  all,  as  DOT, 
'A<r(u/i;  ni^DSn  (Josh,  xix,  18),  XaaaXto^, 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  we  have  paved  oar 
wa}'  for  the  manner  in  which  grammar  has  been  used 
by  the  translators  of  the  SepL;  but  here  the  diffi- 
culty is  greater  still,  for  the  translators,  as  can  be 
seen  from  their  mode  of  translating,  had  not  the  lan- 
guage, but'the  translation,  of  the  Scripture  in  view,  and 
this  must  account  for  many  grammatical  peculiarities 
which  we  find  so  oAen  in  the  Alexandrian  veraion. 
Thus  e.  g.  the  present  is  very  often  used  for  the  peHecr, 
especially  in  Xiyoi  and  bpdut,  as  in  Gen.  xv,  2,  "^TSiCI 
BinXjXeye*  Si^Appadfi;  xxxvii,  29,  qOT^  I'^X  n3m, 
Kai  oi/x  op^  'I(i>o7}0  j  or  the  infinitive  before  a  definite 
verb  is  expressed  by  a  participle  or  a  noun.  The  active 
is  often  exchanged  for  the  passive,  or  vice  rersaj  as  ((ien. 
xii,  16)  HOXn  npr^,  gai  titrriyayov.     Leaving  aside 

all  further  remarks  on  these  points  as  not  exactly  be- 
longing to  our  object,  we  now  come  to  the  subject  at  is- 
sue, as  to  the  linguistic  peculiarities.    Here  we  notice-- 
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1.  Unusual Jbrmations  o/wordt  and  verbtj  viz. : 

o/3»Mi,  a  favorite  slave,  Exod.  H,  5. 

a«xi^«*T'C<**i  ^  make  a  prteouer,  Exek.  xli,  8. 

&JU1V,  a  thorn,  %  Kiiiffa  ziv,  9, 

uXfnpotf  sorrowral,  Jer.  x,  9. 

ofi^dCctr^ai,  to  put  nmiid  aboat,  Job  zxlz,  14. 

ufif*aat%  a  garmeutt  Job  xxiU  0. 

ura^eMaTiC«(v,  to  devote  to  deeirnction,  Detit.  ziif,  15. 

awottAapovv^  lo  Strip  the  head  of,  Lev.  x,  d. 

awovfiwrovvy  to  take  op  the  flfih  part,  Ueu.  xU,  84. 

u^^Xn,  soot.  Lam.  iv,  8. 

fiawv,itt¥,  to  accnmulate,  Rnth  if,  14. 

tX'meootonoy^  a  chest.  %  ChniD.  xxiv,  & 

ipnioptiv,  to  watch,  Neb.  vii,  8. 

^apTdv,  to  deceive.  Numb,  xxiii,  19. 

hit/xa^  an  edict,  Stilh.  viii,  17.  • 

4irr(M«Ceiy,  to  put  on  interest.  Dent  xxiii,  10. 

Ktomk,  a  cutting.  Lev.  xlx,  88. 

cWonefv,  to  approve.  Lev.  xxvl,  41. 

^pterpow,  a  veil,  Soug  of  Sol.  v,  7. 

uiTaxMp<Cc>  to  enter  in  a  register,  1  Chron.  xxvil,  24. 

Airrpwv,  a  sewer,  S  K\na»  x,  Sf. 

fUMfittptiov,  a  kitchen,  Bzelc  xlvl,  98. 

na-jttptoaaf  tk  female  cook,  1  Sam.  viii,  18. 

naKponti«pev€iv,  to  live  long,  Deni.  v,  33. 

fiavivn,  a  coat  of  mail,  1  Saro.  xvii,  38. 

vpmroTOKtvttv,  to  jipuoiut  Of  tli*8i-born,  Dent,  xxi,  16. 

vpuTorSiua,  ihe  birthright,  Qeu.  xxv,  82. 

pwf,  a  grape,  Isa.  Ixv,  a 

eafifiariiCttf,  to  rest.  £xod.  xvl,  30. 

ff«r6q,  the  comer  or  the  head.  Lev.  xix,  27. 

rKevcink,  covered,  Neh.  iv,  18. 

nifo^mia.  Feast  of  Tabemncles.  D*>nt.  zvi,  IC 

TcXimcfv,  to  complete.  Dent,  xxiii,  18. 

fvXoKiffeat  a  keeper,  Song  of  Sul.  i,  6. 

2.  A«w  meanm^  o/ieords : 

aTX'Tcww,  to  redeem,  Ezra  il,  02. 

fi^rrov,  abominable,  Lev.  xlx,  7. 

ino  =  U6,  Oen.  xlviil,  10. 

ita^m¥€lv,  to  be  mi8t<in^,  Numb,  xxxi,  49. 

McrpiaCciv,  to  be  sick,  Neh.  il,  2. 

8.  .4  a  abstract  used  coUectivefy: 

aixMo^^«<r*o>  the  captive,  Bzek.  xi,  2S. 
itacvopa,  living  here  and  there,  Pt^a.  cxlvii,2. 
4^<w>f ►HMO.  despised,  Psa.  xxli. «. 
UpaTcv^,  priesthood,  Bxod.  xix,  6. 

4.  Peculiar  forms  oftcords,  as — 

a7a^TaTOf,  OCU.  Xlvii,  9. 
o^aSwrepor,  Judg.  XV,  2. 
««e<Ta7KaTc,  Numb,  xvi,  41. 
if9^  Lev.  xlx,  18. 
civMvav.  Psa.  rxxir,  2S. 

iX^irrw.Esth.  V,4. 
hip<»roiit¥9atktv,  Deut.  iil,  7. 
ifwyocav,  Psa.  ixxvii,  29. 
H*nav^  2  Sam.  x.  14. 
JMp<wav,  Dent,  xl,  7. 
sX^wrov,  Pml  Ixxviil,  L 
\6ot9av.  Job  xxi,  80. 
Uiwai',  Dent.  vH,  19. 
KOMMMif,  Isa.  vi,  10. 
luiTMavrttj  Numb,  xiv,  37. 

KCXaT^parrai^Umb.  XXil,  (S. 
Mi^M^avTcr,  Exod.  XX ii,  23. 
KAi^ovor  =  KpiBavott  Geu.  XV,  17. 
MaXA(p«f,  Exoa.  XV,  9. 
vupcvrnKav,  Isa.  V,  29. 
nautoMoaVf  Dent,  i,  44. 
vpo^erai,  Bzek.  xlvili,  14. 
^ofjoifttia,  Oen.  lii,  2. 

5.  Syldactk  peculiarities^  as — 

&»«iff  into,  Ka^apot  awo,  Oen.  Vilt. 
itftaprnvtiv  awo,  LeV.  V.  15. 
ikfiaprnwttv  iv.  Lev.  iv,  14. 
ofiopTRKiy  fwavrtj  L^V.  iv,  S. 
^Moprai^iv  irepi,  Lev.  V,  0. 
itfiopTatrttv  TiVi,  Jndg.  xi,  27. 
i»tanpncih*'a*  ^h  Exod.  xxiii,  18. 

^*pXt<r^a*  T«,  Exod.  Ix,  29. 
^<Xa«rKC<r>ai  tivi.  Ezek.  XVl,  68. 

cwiwtcrv  Ti,  Eccles.  ix,  7. 

farap&o^ai  rtva.  Gen.  V,  29. 
eucTcipciv  awo  rtvotj  Jer.  XiU,  14. 

•«Tcip«iif  Tiwi,  Psn.  iv,  2. 
^t^#2rai  Tiva,  Job  xvi,  6. 
9*tita^ai  tcm,  Job  vii,  11. 

6.  To  these  we  may  add : 

The  etmstrtutUm  qf  fpxe<ryat  and  similar  verbs  ttith  the 
iMa<«M,  as  airqX^c  ^ay€ty  Koi  rieii',  Neh.  viii,  12 ;  xaW/dn 
X<M'*«i#5a4,  Bxod.  ii,  6. 

The  voetUive  is  eanressed  by  the  article^  ns  aStcov  fxe  6  eeor 
u«sPm.IH,7 


TtV  /a  tiasd  M  a  r«Ia<iV^  as  fiAvov  roZro  r&  luartov  .  .  .h  TiVi 
KotfAti^ijoMruit  Exud.  XXli,  27 ;  Koi  tiiu  rittot  avrov  q  oiiciu. 
Lev.  xiv,  35. 


yov 
Ta 


TAe  re<<UiM  is  eonneeted  with  iav,  as  irav  Mevov  uarpaKi- 

f  etf  &  raf  ir^an  uiro  toi'tmv  9v6ov  oaa  kav  iv6ov  A  uK'i^ap- 
;  fcraif  Lev.  XI,  S3 :  ^i*  ufp^  oZ  iav  ^f  inti  .  .  .  Kai  S^ofiai 


fpt^  ov  €av  ^f 
oTt  iav  j},  1  Sam.  xix,  8 ;  av^pMiror  .  .  .  tim  ^dv  ^  iv  avrif  fiA- 
fiot.  Lev.  xxi,  17. 

The  connection  teilh  iv  in^ead  qfett,  as  wopevcop.cu  iv  wv- 
\<ut  t^ov,  Isa.  xxxviil,  10 ;  a(«<  iv  apiati,  Eccles.  xil,  14. 

Tm  connection  qf  in/nitives^  as  tlpov  x"pt*'  i^  if4p^aXpoXK 
ffov  Tov  kwtjv&vai  fxt,  Kath  ii,  10  ;  iroAir  avrti  iftv^  tov  Kara- 
^vytiv  fx€  f fcei,  Qen,  xix,  20 :  niTi^rav  al  nfxtpau  'l9pui|X  rw 
uwoiavtiv,  xlvii,  29;  far ri  roZ  rmreiv,  xxix,  35;  ^v  avr&v  n't 
inrapxovra  roXXd  rod  oiKtTv  uua,  XXXVi,  7 ;  hfifiXuviriaav  oi 
op^aXfioi  airrov  roZ  opifv,  XXvil,  1. 

7.  Very  prominent  also  are  the  Egyptian  words  which 
we  find  in  the  Sept.,  and  which  betray  the  origin  of  the 
translation.    The  following  are  the  most  remarkable : 

aXif^tta,  truth,  the  rendering  of  D*^7an  {Thummim^  or 

per/eeti*ms)t  in  Exod.  xxvill,  26;  Lev.  viil,  8;  and  Deut. 
xxxiii,  8.  According  to  iBlian,  uXij^tta  was  the  name 
given  to  an  Image  of  sapphire  stone,  which  was  hnng 
bv  a  golden  chain  round  the  neck  of  the  oldest  and 
highest  in  rank  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  wht>  alni  heid  the 
olflce  i)f  Judge.  This  was  to  denote  the  truth  or  Justice 
with  which  he  was  to  decide  the  cases  which  were  brought 
before  him.  Hence  it  is  snpposed  that  the  nt*e  of  it  for 
the  Thtimmim  of  the  high -priest  was  derived ;  yet  not 
without  regard  to  the  menniug  of  truth,  as  expressing  the 
faithfulness  and  righteoui>uess  of  Ood. 

The  word  'Airir  {Apv*,  the  sacred  bull  of  the  Egyptians) 
occurs  in  Jer.  xlvi  [xxvi],  15:  AioW  fifwfev .  .  .  'Avtt  6  noa- 
xoc  6  iKXeicTo^  aov  (•*  Why  is  Apis,  thy  chosen  calf,  fled  ?**), 

where  it  is  put  as  a  paraphrase  upon  "[•^*i^Sfi<,  "  thy  val- 
iant ones,**  in  the  prophecy  of  the  desolation  of  Egypt  by 
the  armies  of  Nebiichudneszar. 

apriifin  was  a  measure  which  Is  mentioned  by  Herodo- 
tus as  being  used  in  Egypt  and  Persiii.  It  is  put  for  the 
**  homer"  in  I»a.  v,  10,  mid  It  also  occurs  in  Dan.  xiii,  8 
(History  of  Bel  and  the  Dragim). 

uxei,  or  &xh  tc  &n  Egyptian  word  for  the  papyrus,  or  some 
other  reed  or  growth  of  the  marshes.  It  occurs  both  in 
the  Hebrew  and  Sepu  of  Oen.  xli,  2;  Isa.  xix,  7,  8.  It  is 
also  found  in  Ecclns.  xl,  16. 

Yfveirir,  as  applied  to  the  "creation"  of  the  world,  was 
traced  by  Hody  to  Egyptian  philosophy.     But  it  seems 

rather  to  be  derived  from  the  D'l'^bin,  or  genealogical 

narratives,  of  which  the  first  book  of  the  Pentateuch  is 
compni*ed. 

C«i^<K  was  a  drink  made  from  barley  In  Egypt,  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  and  Diodoms  Sicnius.    It  is  found  in  the 

Sept.  version  of  Isa.  xix,  10,  where  it  seems  that  *irt9 

(strong  drink)  was  read  instead  of  ^3^  (merchandise). 

yijpa  Is  found  in  Psa.  cxxxil,  16,  '*  I  will  abundantly  bless 
her  provision.**  Jerome  said  that  it  was  an  Egyptian  word 
for  com;  and  Hesychius  mentions  u^npn  as  a  decoction 
of  milk  and  corn  employed  by  the  Egjrptlan^i — perhans 
the  medicine  athara  of  tvhich  Pliny  s|>eaks.    The  Hen. 

1^2C  is,  however,  rendered  d^pa  (venison)  in  Qen.  xxv  and 

xxvIL 

Itroipofiot  Is  used  to  denote  a  measurement  of  space  In 
Gen.  XXXV.  19 ;  xlviil,  7.  Jerome  seems  to  have  been  per- 
plexed by  Its  introduction  in  these  pussnges.  Hody  con- 
jectures that  the  use  of  the  word  was  suggested  by  the 
hippodrome  which  was  constructed  by  Pt(>leiny  Lagns  at 
Alexandria,  and  was  the  scene  of  the  events  recorded  In 
the  3d  book  of  Maccal>ees.  Thus  the  "hippodrome  of 
Ephratir  signifies  a  certain  distance  from  Bethlehem, 
wnlch  was  nearly  the  interval  between  the  goals  of  the 
Egyptian  race-course. 

The  word  K6vdv,  used  for  a  cup.  In  Gen.  xllv,  Isa.  H,  is 
of  Persian  origin. 

Koavpfioi,  a  head-band  or  fringed  garment,  the  wearer  of 
which  is  called  Koovufiitroi  (Exod.  xxviii ;  Isa.  iii),  was  an 
Egyptian  omamenL 

vop6^, in  Isa. xix,  2,  Is  not  to  be  read  •^mo«»'* law,"  but 
has  the  sense  of  "  province."  or  •*  district,"  Eg>j)t  being 
divided  into  vopol,  governed  by  vopapxai,  or  priefects.  In 
this  sense  it  occurs  In  1  Mncc  x,  SO. 

oi0(  was  supposed  by  Jerome  to  be  the  Hebrew  ejthah; 
but  Hesychius  states  that  it  was  an  Egyptian  measure 
containing  four  xomxer  (Numb,  xxviii,  5;  Jndg.  vi,  19). 

nniretpof,  or  rairvpor,  occurs  In  some  of  the  Greek  texts 
In  Exod.  ii,  8,  the  Egyptian  paper-reed,  which  was  the  ma- 
terial of  the  ark  In  which  the  parents  of  Moses  concealed 
him.  It  was  also  called  ^tfiXov,  and  hence  the  "vessels 
of  bulrushes'*  in  Isa.  xviii,  2  are  called  hrtaroXai  BtfiXivat. 

ira<rro(p6ptov  Is  used  lu  the  Sept.  for  the  chambers  and 
trensnres  adjoining  the  Temple  Inhabited  by  the  priests 
and  Levites  (1  Chron.  ix,  26,  83 ;  B^eek.  xl,  18,  etc.).  The 
waoro^tpot  are  mentioned  by  Clemens  Alexaudrinus  as  a 
class  of  priests  among  the  Egyptians. 
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'Pat^v,  in  Amos  v,  26,  was  an  E^oi^tlKn  name  for  tbe  snn- 
god,  or  the  king  of  heaven.    It  i«  pat  fi»r  *p^3,  Chlnu. 

ot¥6mv,  in  Judg.  xiv.  IS,  IS.  was  a  fringed  garment  of  fine 
linen  which  wan  made  in  £gypt. 

arifin,  or  criurit  a  dark  puiule  or  black,  with  which  the 
gnilty  city  of  Jernsalem  auonits  her  face  to  conceal  her 
deformity  (Jer.  iv,  80).  This  is  traced  to  irrt/iifAir,  a  word 
of  Egyptian  origin. 

(rxoifor,  in  Pe>a.  cxxxix,9,  "Thoa  hast  searched  my  path," 
etc,  was  a  word  which,  according  to  IJerodotas,  represent- 
ed a  measure  of  space  or  distance  of  sixty  stadia. 

4>o¥^on^viiXi  ill  G^O'  xli,  45,  answers  to  the  Ueb.  Zaph- 
naih  Paaneab.  The  latter  is  supposed  to  l>e  an  Egyptian 
word,  signifying  *'the  f«M>d  uf  the  living;*'  but  Jotsephns 
and  Origen  ascribed  to  it  the  flense  of  "discoverer  of  se- 
crets," or  "one  to  whom  the  fntnre  is  revealed."  Hody 
supposed  that  ^opio^i^avijx  sl^o  bad  this  senile  in  the  later 
Egyptian ;  but  Jerome  explains  it  to  be  the  "Saviour,  or 
Deliverer,  of  the  world." 

8.  Another  feature  of  this  version  is  the  many  Ife^ 
brew  and  Ckaidee  expressions,  as — 

avfm^,  Jer.  Hi,  19.  paMC«(>t  I>sn>  xi,  8S. 

upiijA,  1  Cbron.  xi,  98.  vay^fii       Ezek.  xz,  40. 

^tm^,  8  Kin};s  iv,  89.  y^fitX,       Ilos.  Hi,  8. 

Aap«iMf  Ezek.  XX.  44.  oiXa/ioiJ^,  Qen.  xxviii,  19. 

'e<rc^<>i,  1  Chron.  xxvi.  17.  (a^tx^v,     1  Kings  xiz,  4. 

Ca«xwv,  1  Chron.  xxviii,  11.  vu/9*k,       Oen.  xxii,  18. 

lu/icik'.  Gen.  xxxvi,  84.  coiin,        1  Chron.  xxix,  2. 

'Iap«(/i,  Ilos.  V,  18.  ^tWavit    1  Sam.  xxi,  8. 

navatij  8  Kln^  viil,  9.  xa/3pa^«i  Gen.  xli,  7. 

nacfjiapilt^,  Jer.  Ill,  19.  xw<i       2  Kings  xi,  4. 

naxfi<ipj  8  Kings  viii,  15. 

These  and  many  more  words  must  not  be  regarded,  as 
has  usually  been  the  case,  as  a  mark  of  ignorance  of  the 
Hel)rew,  but  as  attempts  to  mix  the  vernacular  with 
Hebrew  expressions.  Besides  such  Hebrew  words,  we 
tind  a  great  many  Hebraisms,  as  Greek  words  with  a 
Hebrew  sign iikation,  Greek  words  in  Hebrew  construc- 
tions, Hebrew  constructions,  etc^too  many  to  be  enu- 
merated. 

9.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  Alexandrian  version  is 
tliat  the  same  word  is  differently  translated,  not  only  in 
diflferent  l>«>ok8,  but  also  in  the  same  book.  This  point 
is  the  more  important,  as  it  evidently  shows  that  tbe 
different  books  must  have  bad  different  translators.  A 
comparison  of  the  Pentateuch  with  the  l)ook  of  Joshua 
will  prove  this  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubL 

A.  Verb: 

*l^n,  to  detirey  Exod.  xx,  17;  Dent  v,  18 ;  vli,  85,  hiri^v 
fit7v  Tt  or  rtvot  (Exod.  xxxiv,  84) ;  but  Josh,  vii,  81,  h^noZ- 

*lEn,  to  explore.  Dent,  i,  88,  ^^odcvM ;  Josh.  11,  S3,  caraoico- 

ire  '■**. 

baa,  Exod.  xii,  28 ;  Lev.  iv, «,  17 ;  xlx,  9 ;  xly, «,  16, 61 ; 

Namb.  xix,  18;  Dent,  xxxlll,  24;  Josh,  ill,  16,  fiatria:  but 
Oen.  xxxvii,  81,  /uoXvv«. 

*Tsb,  to  gtorm :  1.  \anfiaveiv^  Josh.  vHI,  21 ;  x,  1, 88, 82, 85, 
?9;  xi,  12,  17;  Nnmb.  XXXli,  89,  41,  42.  2.  KaraXati^'it^eiP, 
Josh,  viii,  19;  xi,  10.  8.  KaraXafifiavecr^au  Nnmb.  xxi,  32. 
4.  Kparelv,  Dent,  ii,  34;  lii,  4.    6.  Kvptevnv^  Josh,  xv,  16. 

3^03,  to  break  up,  to  move  on:  1.  uva<>w,  Gen.  xii,  9;  xiii, 

11 ;  xxxiii,  12, 17 :  xxxv,  16 :  xxxvii,  17 ;  xlvi,  1 ;  Exod.  xii, 
87 ;  xvi,  1 ;  xvii,  1  ;  xix,  8 ;  Numb.  Ix,  17,  20,  21,  88,  28;  xiv, 
85:  XX,  82;  xxi,  4,  10,  12,  18;  xxii,  1;  xxxiii,  8.  7,  8,  9,  10 
pq.;  Dent.  1,  7, 19;  11,  1,  24;  x,  «,  7,  11 :  Jo^h.  Ill,  1,  8,  14; 
ix,  17.  2.  ^fai>*»,  Gen.  xxxv,  6;  Exod.  xiii,  20;  Nnmb.  i, 
61 ;  ii,  9, 16,  17, 24,  31,  84 ;  iv,  6, 1ft ;  ix,  19 ;  x,  5,  «,  17, 21, 22, 
2^28.89,33.84,36:  xi,36:  xii,  15;  xiii,  1 ;  xxi,  11.  8.  al^u*, 
Nnmb.  ii,  17,  and  ibid,  ^f  c.ipw.  4.  arpaToircAcrw,  (Jen.  xii, 
!»;  Exod.  xiv,  10:  Dent.  I,  40.    5.  kiv^w.  Gen.  x',  2;  xx,  1. 

6.  wpoiropti'onaUf  Numb.  X,  88.  7.  uva^tvfvvfxtf  Exud.  XVl, 
16 ;  il,  86,  37. 

These  few  examples  may  suffice. 

B.  yowu. 

bnX,  a  tent :  1.  <rKqf if.  Gen.  iv,  80 ;  xii,  8 ;  xHi,  8, 5 ;  xvili, 

1,  2,rt,9, 10;  xxvi,  86;  xxxl,26;  xxxiii,  19:  Exod.  xxxiii, 

7,  S,  10;  Numb,  xvl,  26,  27 :  Deuf.l,  27:  xi,  0:  Jo8h.  vii,  21, 
22,  23,  24.  2.  oKijvuna,  Dent,  xxxiii,  18:  Jo!<h.  iii,  14.  8. 
oiKor,  Gen.  Ix,  27;  xxiv,  67;  xxxi,  BS;  Jntih.  xxil,  4,  7,  S. 
4.  oiKio,  Gen.  xxv,  27.    6.  cvoKivto^,  Exod.  xvi,  16. 

ri3  l^  1.  iraidio.  Gen.  xiv,  19;  Numb,  xiv,  8,  31 ;  Dent. 

i,  3U:  iii,  6;  Josh,  I,  14.  2.  t^ki-o.  Dent.  li.  34;  ill,  19.  3. 
f^Kom,  Dent,  xxix,  11;  xxxi,  12.  4.  av^'^^ma.  Gen.  1,  8. 
6.  oiKiai,  Gon.  1,  21.  6.  airo<r>tei»M,  Gen.  xxxiv,  2i»;  xlili,  7; 
xlvl^  ft:  Ex«>d.  X,  10,  24;  xii,  37;  Nnmb.  xvi,  27:  xxxi,  9; 
"»''*il,  17,24,20;  Deut..xx,14.  7.airuaKcifu4,Numb.xxxii,lC. 


The  same  variations  we  find  in  adreHm,particla,pn)per 
fwutu,  but  more  especially  in  certain  phraaea. 

See  Thiersch,  IM  Pentatevcki  Vertiom  Alexwtdrim 
(ErlangK,  1840);  Frankel,  Vorstudieu  der  Srptuagv^a 
(Leips.  1841);  Kaulen,  Ewleitung  m  die  kaUfft  Sckrxjl 
(Freibuig,  1876),  p.  85  sq.     (a  P.) 

SEPTUAGINT,  Talmudic  Notices  Conckb5i;(g 
THE.  It  is  strange  that  the  writers  of  the  art.  Skptua- 
oiNT  in  Smith's  bid,  of  the  Bible  and  in  Kiuo's  Cfchp. 
should  not  havtt  mentioned  tbe  notices  we  find  cooc»n> 
ing  that  version  in  tbe  Talmud  and  other  Jewish  writ- 
ings. It  is  true  that  in  Kitto  we  find  it  stated,  *'  It  is 
spoken  of  in  the  Babylonian  and  Jerusalem  Talmuds;** 
but  where,  and  what,  the  reader  is  at  loss  to  see.  Yet 
these  notices  are  very  important,  since  they  throw  a 
great  deal  of  light  upon  some  points  which  have  vexed 
the  interpreters.  The  oldest  notice  b  that  contained  in 
the  i/ec/<»/f^,a  Midrashic  commentary  on  Exodus  (comp. 
the  art.  Midkasii),  where  Exod.  xii,  40  is  thus  cited: 

and  where  we  read,  **And  this  is  one  of  those  things 
which  they  wrote  to  king  Ptolemy.  In  the  same  man- 
ner they  wrote.  Gen.  i,  1,  n"»«X"t2  «-^a  Dinbx; 
ver. 26,7^11:^31  0^X2  D^X  HOrK;  ver.27(comp.v,2), 

i-'aipai ;  ii,  2,  ■»tt5on  Di-'S  D-'nix  ba-^i ;  xi,  7,  m^x 

nbaxi ;  xviii,  12,  rT^aiipS;  xlLx,  6,  012X  (instead  of 
IITT);  Exod.  iv,  20,  D1X  KU":  (for  "nsnn);  Numb, 
xvi,  15,  niTsn;  Dent,  iv,  19  (they  added)  1^»n5; 
xvii,  8,  D^iarb  nisixb ;  and  they  wrote,  Lev.  xi,  6, 
and  Deut.  xiv,  7,  D-'ba-.n   ri">3r2t  (for  r23ixn>'' 

From  this  passage  we  can  infer  that,  besides  the  chanires 
enumerated  here,  others  are  not  to  be  excluded ;  besidc-s 
it  only  speaks  in  general  of  those  who  wrote  the  Bible 
for  Ptolemy,  and  neither  the  numl>er  seventy  nor  seven- 
tv-two  writers  or  translators  is  mentioned.  It  is  diffitr- 
ent  with  the  relation  given  in  the  Jems.  Talmud,  Megil- 
la,  i,  9.  Here  the  number  of  changes  made  is  given  as 
thirteen  (D-'^sn  iro  ^m  r):  the  passages  are  the 
same  as  given  in  the  MechiUa,  with  some  very  slight 
changes.  Thus  Gen.  i,  27  (comp.  v,  2)  we  read  I"!— p2^ ; 
xlix,  6,  -^IttJ  (instead  of  C^X) ;  Exod.  xii,  40,  C^iSTSS 
nsixn  bsai;  in  Lev.  xi,  6  (Deut  xiv,  7)  tbe  expla- 
nation of  tbe  change  is  given  that  the  name  of  Ptole- 
my's mother  was  Kr3"iX.  The  number  of  tbe  transla- 
tors is  also  not  given.  The  Babylonian  Talmud,  MeyHloj 
9  a,  however,  mentions  the  number  of  elders  as  seventy- 
two,  who  were  put  in  seventy-two  different  cells  without 
knowing  for  what  purpose.  Then  king  Ptolemy  went 
to  each  of  these  and  said  to  him,  **  Write  for  me  tbe 
law  of  Moses,  your  teacher.**  CYod  disposed  it  so  that 
they  all  translated  alike.  The  changes  noentioned  here 
are  given  without  any  number;  but  they  are  almost  the 
same  as  the  above,  with  slight  modifications.  €ren.  i.  27 
(comp.  v,  2),  napsi  is  not  changed,  but  Qi("ia  is  changed 
into  1X12 ;  xlix,  6  agrees  with  the  Jerusalem  Talmud; 
and  so,  likewise,  Exod.  xii,  40.  We  find,  as  an  addition, 
that  in  Exod.  xxiv,  5, 1 1,  ^151:3X7  is  written  for  •^1X3  and 
^b^SX,  in  Deut,  xvii,  3,  we  have  the  addition  Ciarb 
without  n^ixb ;  and  to  Lev,  xi,  6  (Deut.  xiv,  7)  a 
similar  explanation  is  given  as  in  the  Jerusalem  Tal- 
mud, that  the  name  of  Ptolemy's  wife  was  r33'^X;  and 
hence  they  thought  that  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  mock- 
er}', on  the  side  of  the  Jews,  should  they  have  mentioned 
her  name  (as  that  of  an  unclean  animal)  in  the  law. 
In  the  Midrashim  only  single  passages  are  mentioned— 
thus  Gen.  i,  27  in  Bereshith  Rabba.  ch.  viii,  as  Mfckilfn, 
with  which  also  agrees  (ien.  ii,  2  in  ch,  x ;  xi,  7  with 
ch.  xxxviii;  xviii,  12  with  ch.  xlviii;  xlix.  6  with  ch. 
xcviii,  where,  as  in  Mechil/a,  we  find  D^JiX.  All  these 
passages  are  accompanied  with  the  remark  that  here  is 
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one  of  the  changes  made  for  Ptolemy,  without  giving 
their  number.  In  Skemoth  Rubba,  ch.  v  on  Exod.  iv,  20, 
it  is  stated  that  this  is  one  of  the  eighteen  changes  made 
for  Ptolemy,  without  stating  wherein  these  changes  con- 
sisu  In  BereMhitk  Rabboy  ch.  Ixiii  on  Exod.  xii.  40,  in 
order  to  show  that  Abraham  was  already  called  "  Israel,'* 
rhe  verse  is  quoted,  **It  b  an  old  matter;  the  dwelling 
of  the  Israelites  iu  Egypt,  Canaan,  and  Goshen,"  etc 
(aud  thus  Abraham's  stay  in  Egypt  and  Canaan  is  num- 
bered among  the  430  years).  In  the  treatise  Sepker 
ToraAy  i,  8,  9,  seventy  elders  are  mentioned  who  wrote 
the  law,  aud  the  alterations  made  are  given  as  thirteen. 
In  the  treatise  Sopherinij  i,  7, 8,  we  also  read  of  thirteen 
alterations  made  by  the  translators. 

Iu  examining  more  minutely  these  changes  we  shall 
find  the  following : 

1.  Gen.  i,  1-d,  according  to  the  structure  of  the  lanepsge 
and  the  must  ancient  iradUIons  still  preserved  by  Rashi 
aud  Abeu-Ezra,  ie  to  be  rendered  **  In  the  beginning  when 
God  created.'*  But  as  this  supposes  the  exiHleoce  of  pri- 
mordial waters  aud  ofa  chaotic  mass,  which,  by  the  drain- 
iug  of  the  waters  on  the  second  day,  became  the  formed 
earth,  it  was  thonght  necessary,  iu  translating  tbe  Bible 
into  Greek,  aud  iu  opposition  to  the  Greek  cosmogony  and 
P«t1jtbei8m,  to  lay  great  stress  on  tbe  absolute  unity  of 
G«k1  and  on  the  absolute. creation  from  nothing.    Hence 

rhe  word  P'^CX"^  had  to  be  made  independent  of  the  fol- 
lowing verses,  and  to  be  rendered  in  the  beginning^  iv  apxp 
ivoinctv  o  ecov,  iufitead  of  *'  iu  the  beginuiug  when.**  This 
change  tbe  Talmud  iudlcales  by  the  pregnant  construc- 
tion r"»irK-i2  K-^a  B'^ribx,  thns  placing  P-'aK^IS  last, 
and  precluding;  every  other  translation  than  God  ereatedin 
the  heffirming  (Gclger,  UraehH/ty  p.  844,  etc). 

5.  Gen.  i,  26,  where  we  read  **Let  us  make  man  in  our 

image  03'Q^2Cn),  after  our  likeness  OSni^aiS),"  has  been 
altered  Into  "I  will  make  man  in  the  image  (ObsCS),  and 
in  the  likeness  (niS^ll),"  to  remove  the  appearauce  of 

polytheism. 

3.  Gen.  ii,  8,  where  "And  he  ended  on  the  seventh 

r>^aon)  day"  has  been  changed  into  ^IZJIcn)  the 
sixth  day,  to  avoid  the  apparent  contradiction,  since  God 
did  not  work  on  the  seventh  day.  This  alteration  is  still 
to  be  found  in  onr  text  of  the  Sept,  and  also  in  the  Sa- 
maritan version  (Sin^nO),  and  in  the  Syrinc  (KTi'^rkS). 

4.  Gen.  v,  2  (i,  ST),  where  "Male  and  Temole  created  he 
eA«m*^-fBK^^»  B^K  K"^^)  has  been  altered  into  created 
he  htm  <Sk*^3),  to  remove  the  apparent  contradiction  In 
the  passage  where  the  man  and  woman  are  spoken  of  as 
having  been  created  together  or  simultaneously. 

6.  Gen.  xi,  7,  for  the  same  reason  as  in  2,  the  words  "  Let 
fisgo  dowu,  and  let  us  confound'*  (MbSS'l  H^"^)  have  been 
chnn^ed  iuto  "  I  will  go  down  aud  I  will  confooud"  (n^*1M 

nbax^). 

«.  Gen.  xviii,  12,  "After  my  decay  I  had  aenin  pleaiure" 
has  been  altered  Uito  (Hn?  ^h  HH^n  ^nba  •^"iHX,  o5- 
VM  t**'  f-ot  yt'^ovtv  imv  rov  vvv)«  o/ter  it  had  been  thus  with 
me  hitherto^  to  avoid  the  offensive  application  to  tbe  dis- 
tingnished  mother  of  Israel  of  the  expression  nbsi,  which 
Is  Qsed  for  rotten  old  garments  (comp.  Qeiger,  Urttehrifty 

n.  46  M).). 

T.  Gen.  xllx,  6.  "  In  their  anger  they  slew  a  man,  and  In 
their  self-will  tiiey  hamstrung  an  ox,"  has  been  altered 

into  **  lo  their  anger  they  slew  an  ox  (*^iD),  and  in  their 

9e)f-will  they  hamstrung  a  fatted  bull  (OlSfif),"  to  do  away 
with  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  men. 

8w  Exod.  iv,  20,  the  word  "licn,  o*t,  is  altered  into  wiro- 
X,v-^t<u  heaeiB  qf  burden,  because  of  the  relnctance  which  the 
translators  had  to  mention  the  name  of  this  beast  This 
alteration  Is  still  preserved  In  our  text  of  the  Sept. 

9.  In  Exod.  xii,  4n,  and  ail  other  lands,  I.  e.  "  the  land  of 
Canaan,"  has  been  added  in  order  to  remove  tbe  apparent 
contmdictlon,  since  the  Ipraelites  did  not  sqjourn  four 
hnndred  and  thirty  years  In  Egypt. 

10.  Exod.  xxiv,  6, 11,  '^153  and  ''b'^XX  are  changed  into 
•'IS'SSrt  {—KnTrrrrii ;  i.  e.  worthy  y  ox  searchers  after  wisdom), 
because  it  was  not  thought  becoming  to  say  that  at  this 
great  revelation  boys  or  youth»  (C^^IJS)  v/ere  bronght  as 
sacriflcea. 

11.  In  Lev.  xi,  6  and  Dent  xlv,  7,  r-3^X=\a7or,  a  hart, 
has  been  altered  Into  xoipotpovK\<Kypyrcupine  or  hedgehog. 


to  avoid  giving  offence  to  the  Ptolemy  fiunliy,  whose  name 
was  Lagos, 

IS.  Numb,  xvi,  15,  *173n,  ass,  was  changed  Into  irtt- 

^/i>iMa=^^n,  a  desirable  thing,  for  the  same  reason  as 

given  under  8.    This  alteration  is  still  in  oar  text  of  the 
Sept 

18.  Dent  Iv,  19,  the  word  '^''t<ni=6iaiiocnft*,  to  shine, 
has  been  Inserted  so  as  to  avoid  the  idolatry  of  the  hea- 
then being  ascribed  to  God. 

14.  Deut  xvii,  8,  where  we  read  that  God  had  not  com- 
manded the  Israelites  to  worship  other  gods  (in  accordance 
with  Deut  iv,  19),  has  been  altered  to  pn'>'!:£  vA  *«» 
C*Tayb  mialfi<b)  which  I  have  forbidden  the  nations  to 
worship,  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  ascribing  the  origiu 
of  idolatry  to  the  God  of  Israel. 

This  much  for  the  alterations.  But  there  are  two  oth- 
er very  important  notices,  viz. "  that  the  day  on  which 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Greek  was  made  was  re- 
garded as  a  great  calamity  equal  to  that  of  the  worship 
of  the  golden  calf"  (Sopherim,  i,  7) ;  and  "  the  day  on 
which  it  was  accomplished  was  believed  to  have  been 
the  beginning  ofa  preternatural  darkness  of  three  days' 
duration  over  the  whole  world,  and  was  commemorated 
as  a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation"  (comp  Kuenen, 
The  Religion  of  Israel,  iii,  214-216).  The  Samaritans 
took  tbe  same  view  on  account  of  their  hatred  of  the 
Jewish  translation  (comp.  Herzfeld,  Getchlchte,  iii,  537). 
Says  dean  Stanley,  "It  needs  but  slight  evidence  to 
convince  us  that  such  a  feeling,  more  or  less  widely 
spread,  must  have  existed.  It  is  the  same  instinct 
which  to  this  hour  makes  it  a  sin,  if  not  an  impossibili- 
ty, in  the  eyes  of  a  devout  Mussulman,  to  translate  the 
Koran ;  which  in  the  Christian  Church  assailed  Jerome 
with  the  coarsest  vituperation  for  venturing  on  a  Latin 
version  which  differed  from  the  Greek;  which  at  the 
Reformation  regarded  it  as  a  heresy  to  translate  the 
Latin  Scriptures  into  the  languages  of  modern  Europe ; 
and  which,  in  England,  has  in  our  own  days  regarded* 
it  in  the  English  Church  as  a  dangerous  innovation  to 
revise  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  17th  centurj",  or  in 
the  Roman  Church  to  correct  the  barbarous  dialect  of 
the  Douay  translation  of  the  Vulgate,  or  to  admit  of  any 
errors  in  the  text  or  in  the  rendering  of  the  Vulgate 
itself.  In  one  and  all  of  these  cases  the  reluctance  has 
sprung  from  the  same  tenacious  adherence  to  ancient 
and  sacred  forms — from  the  same  unwillingness  to  ad- 
mit of  the  dislodgment  even  of  the  most  flagrant  inac- 
curacies when  once  familiarized  by  established  use. 
But  in  almost  all  these  cases,  except,  perhaps,  the  Ko- 
ran, this  sentiment  has  been  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
more  generous  desire  of  arriving  at  the  hidden  meaning 
of  sacred  truth,  and  of  making  that  truth  more  widely 
known.  So  it  was,  in  the  most  eminent  degree,  in  the 
case  of  the  Septuagint"  {Jewish  Church,  iii,  286  sq.). 
While  we  agree  in  the  main  with  the  learned  dean,  yet 
in  the  case  of  the  Sept  the  explanation  of  the  above- 
given  Talmudic  statement  must  be  sought  for  some- 
where else.  It  is  known  that  most  of  the  earlv  contro- 
versies  with  the  Jews  were  conducted  in  the  (ireek  lan- 
guage, and  on  the  common  ground  of  the  faithfulness 
of  the  Sept.  version,  which  was  quoted  alike  on  both 
sides.  And  so  it  continued  to  be  respected  during  the 
age  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Test  and  the  1st  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  aera.  As,  however,  the  version 
grew  into  use  among  Christians,  it  gradually  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  Jews,  especially  when  it  was  urged 
against  them  by  the  Christians.  The  first  signs  of  this 
appear  in  the  works  of  Justin  Martyr,  in  the  2d  cen- 
tury. His  Dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew  professes  to 
be  the  account  ofa  discussion  which  actually  took  place, 
and  Eusebius  {Hist,  Eccles.  iv,  18)  places  the  scene  of  it 
at  Ephesus.  The  Dialogue  abounds  in  citations  from 
the  Old  Test.;  and  even  such  passages  are  quoted  as 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew.  The  latter  circum- 
stance made  Justin  charge  the  Jews  with  removing  es- 
pecially four  prophecies  of  Christ  from  their  eopif's. 
Tbe  first  of  these  is:  "And  Ezra  said  unto  the  people, 
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This  passover  is  our  Saviour  and  our  refuge ;  and  if  ye 
consider  and  it  enter  into  your  heart  that  we  shall,  by  a 
figure  {ivmfifiiitfi,  i.  e.  the  cross),  afflict  him  and  after- 
wards hope  in  him,  this  place  shall  not  be  made  desolate 
to  all  time,  aaith  the  Lord  (iod  of  Hosts.  But  if  ye  be- 
lieve him  not,  and  hear  not  his  preaching,  ye  shall  be- 
come a  spoil  for  the  Gentiles"  {Dial,  c  72).  This  pas- 
sage, which  is  also  quoted  by  Lactantius  {Irutif,  Divin. 
iv,  c  18),  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  and 
may  probably  have  been  interpolated  according  ip  the 
Apocryphal  Ezra  (vi,  21)  into  the  copies  of  the  Sept.  by 
some  Christian.  The  second  (from  Jer.  xi,  19)  had,  he 
said,  been  but  recently  erased  from  certain  copies,  and 
was  retained  in  others  which  were  preserved  in  the  syn- 
agogues. This,  however,  is  found  entire  in  all  our  pres- 
ent copies.  The  third  passage  is  said  to  be  taken  also 
from  Jeremiah:  ''And  the  Lord  God  remembered  his 
dead,  who  were  fallen  asleep  in  the  dust  of  their  tombs, 
and  descended  to  them  to  declare  unto  them  the  good 
tidings  of  his  salvation."  These  words  are  remarkable 
from  their  resemblance  to  those  of  1  Pet.  iv,  6  (yvcpdiq 
wffyyikMf).  The  passage  of  Jeremiah,  as  alleged  by 
Justin  Martyr,  read  KUTffirj  nphg  ahrovQ  tOayytkitra- 
(T^m).  "If  a  genuine  passage,"  says  Churton,  "the 
apostle's  words  seem  to  contain  an  allusion  to  them  as 
well  as  to  the  doctrine  enunciated  in  the  preceding 
chapter  of  his  epistle.  If  interpolated  by  a  Christian 
convert  from  some  traditional  saying  of  the  prophet,  or 
adapte<l  from  Peter's  words,  it  seems  that  the  person 
who  introduced  them  into  the  text  of  the  Sept.  took 
the  words  of  the  apostle  in  their  literal  sense,  and  not 
as  later  commentators  have  conjectured,  that  the  per- 
sons called  viKpoi  were  alive  at  the  time  of  the  preach- 
ing." The  fourth  and  last  passage  is  from  Psa.  xc\'i,  10 : 
"  Declare  among  the  heathen  that  the  Lord  hath  reign- 
ed from  the  tree"  (DiaL  c  73).  Out  of  this  passage  the 
Jews  are  accused  of  having  erased  the  last  words,  aTro 
"row  ^v\ov.  The  words  arrb  rov  ^vXov  are  quoted  again 
by  Justin  Martyr  in  his  Apology ;  they  are  also  quoted 
by  TertuUian  {Adv,  Jud,  c  10),  Ambrose,  Augustine, 
Leo,  Gregor}%  and  others.  Yet  the  words  occur  m  no 
Greek  or  Hebrew  MS.,  and  the  probability  is  that  they 
were  added  by  some  Christian.  Under  these  circum- 
stances we  can  very  well  understand  the  feeling  of  the 
Jews  towards  a  version  which  brought  such  accusations 
against  them ;  and  this,  it  seems,  gives  us  the  real  clue 
to  the  Talmudic  passage  which  regarded  the  day  of 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Greek  as  a  great  ca- 
lamity. See  Frankel,  Vorstudim  zvr  Septuagintaj  p.  25 
sq. ;  Geiger,  Urschrift  der  Bibelj  p.  489  sq. ;  Masrchet 
SofeHm  (ed.  Muller,  Leips.  1878),  p.  12  sq. ;  Ginsburg, 
Introduction  to  the  Rabbinic  Bibie,  p.  70  sq.;  Churton, 
The  Injlueiux  of  the  Septuagint  Version^  p.  4 1  sq. ;  Reinke, 
Beiti'dge  zur  ErHarung  des  Alien  Testaments^  vii,  292 
sq.;  FriedlHnder,  Patristische  und  talmudische  Studien 
(Vienna,  1878),  p.  138  sq.     (R  P.) 

8eptum,  a  term  used  by  certain  17th-century  An- 
glican writers  for  the  fixed  or  movable  raU  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  sanctuary  to  support 
the  communicants  when  they  knelt  to  ^receive  the  Lord's 
body  and  blood. 

Sepulchre  03I?»  kiber,  or  H^^Sp,  keburdh,  a  bury^ 
ing'place  or  grave^  as  sometimes  rendered ;  ra^og,  a  tomb^ 
as  elsewhere  rendered;  also  fivriiia  or  fivrj^iXoVj  a  mon- 
umentf  likewise  rendered  "grave"  or  "tomb").  Man- 
kind in  all  ages  have  been  careful,  indeed  of  necessity, 
to  provide  suitable  resting-places  for  the  dead.  In 
treating  of  the  Hebrew  usages  in  this  respect,  we  free- 
ly use  all  appropriate  matter  found  in  the  Dictionaries 
of  Kitto  and  Smith.     See  Burial. 

I.  General  Principles  of  Sepulture, — 1.  The  Duty. — 
The  Jews  uniformly  disposed  of  the  corpse  by  entomb- 
ment where  possible,  and,  failing  that,  by  interment: 
extending  this  respect  to  the  remains  even  of  the  slain 
enemy  and  malefactor  (1  Kings  xi,  16;  Dent,  xxi,  23), 
in  the  latter  case  by  express  provision  of  law.     Since 


I  this  was  the  only  case  so  guarded  by  Moaaic  ptecqit, 
!  it  may  be  concluded  that  natural  feeling  was  relied  on 
I  as  rendering  any  such  general  injunction  superflim& 
Similarly,  to  disturb  remains  was  regarded  as  a  baitw> 
ity,  only  justifiable  in  the  case  of  those  who  had  tbem- 
selves  outraged  religion  (2  Kings  xxiii,  16, 17;  Jer.viii, 
1,2).  The  rabbins  quote  the  doctrine  '^dost  thou  art 
and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return"  as  a  reason  for  pr^ 
ferring  to  entomb  or  inter  their  dead ;  bat  that  prefer- 
ential practice  is  older  than  the  Mosaic  record,  as  trace- 
able in  patriarchal  examples,  and  continued  unaltered 
by  any  Gentile  influence;  so  Tacitus  {Hist.  v.  5)  notices 
that  it  was  a  point  of  Jewish  custom  potius  corpora 
condere  quam  cremare^     See  Corpse. 

The  precedent  of  Jacob's  and  Joseph's  remaim  bang 
returned  to  the  land  of  Canaan  was  followed,  in  wish  it 
least,  by  every  pious  Jew.  Adopting  a  similar  notion, 
some  of  the  rabbins  taught  that  only  in  that  land  could 
those  who  were  burie<l  obtain  a  share  in  the  resurms 
tion  which  was  to  usher  in  the  Messiah's  reign  on  eanb. 
Thus  that  land  was  called  bv  them  "  the  land  of  the 
living,"  and  the  sepulchre  itself  "  the  house  of  the  Ut- 
ing."  Some  even  feigned  that  the  bodies  of  the  right- 
eous, wherever  else  buried,  rolled  back  to  Canaan  under- 
ground, and  found  there  only  their  appointed  rest  (Si- 
colaus,  De  Sepult,  Heb.  xiii,  1).  Tombs  were,  in  popnlsr 
belief,  leil  by  the  same  teaching,  invested  with  tradi- 
tions. Thus  Machpelah  b  stated  (Light  foot,  Cenhtria 
ChorographicaiKV. "  Hebron")  to  have  been  the  burial- 
place  not  only  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  but  also  of  Adam 
and  Eve;  and  there  was  probably  at  the  time  of  the 
New  Test  a  spot  fixed  upon  by  tradition  as  the  site  of 
the  tomb  of  every  prophet  of  note  in  the  Old  Test. 
To  repair  and  adorn  these  was  deemed  a  work  of  exalt- 
ed piety  (Matt,  xxiii,  29).  The  scruples  of  the  scribet 
extended  even  to  the  burial  of  the  ass  whose  neck  wu 
broken  (Exod.  xxxiv,  20),  and  of  the  first-born  of  cat- 
tle (Maimon.  De  Primogen,  iii,  4,  quoted  by  Nicolaus, 
De  Sepult,  Bd>,  xvi,  8, 4).     See  Graate. 

2.  Rites.— On  this  subject  we  should  remember  that 
our  impressions,  as  derived  from  the  Old  Test^  are  thoee 
of  the  burial  of  persons  of  rank  or  public  eminence^ 
while  those  gathered  from  the  New  Test,  regard  a  pri- 
vate station.  But  in  both  cases  "the  manner  of  the 
Jews"  included  the  use  of  spices  where  they  could  com- 
mand the  means.  Thus  Asa  lay  in  a  "  bed  of  spicer* 
(2  Chron.  xvi,  14).  A  portion  of  these  were  burned 
in  honor  of  the  deceased,  and  to  this  use  was  prtibably 
destined  part  of  the  one  hundred  pounds'  weight  of 
"  myrrh  and  aloes"  in  our  Lord's  case.  On  high  sute 
occasions  the  vessels,  bed,  and  furniture  used  by  the 
deceased  were  burned  also.  Such  was  probably  the 
"  great  burning"  made  for  Asa.  If  a  king  was  unpop- 
ular or  died  disgraced  (e.  g.  Jehoram,  2  Chron.  xxxi,  19; 
Josephus,  Ant,  ix,  5,  8),  this  was  not  observed.  In  no 
case,  save  that  of  Saul  and  his  sons,  were  the  bodies 
bunied,  nor  in  that  case  were  they  so  burned  as  not  to 
leave  the  "  bones"  easily  concealed  and  transported,  and 
the  whole  proceeding  looks  like  a  hasty  precaution 
against  hostile  violence.  Even  then  the  bones  were  in- 
terred and  re-exhumed  for  solemn  entombment.  The 
ambiguous  word  in  Amos  vi,  10,  Sc"^Dp,  rendered  in 
the  A.  V. "  he  that  bunieth  him,"  poasibly  means  "the 
burner  of  perfumes  in  his  honor,"  i.  e.  his  near  relation, 
on  whom  such  duties  devolved;  rather  than,  as  mwi 
think, "  the  burner  of  the  corpse^  For  a  great  mortal- 
ity never  causes  men  to  bum  corpses  where  it  is  not 
the  custom  of  the  countrv;  nor  did  the  custom  varv 
among  the  Jews  on  such  an  occasion  (Rzek.  xxxix,  12- 
14).  It  was  the  duty  of  the  next  of  kin  to  perform 
and  preside  over  the  whole  funereal  oflice ;  but  a  com- 
pany of  public  buriers,  originating  in  an  exceptional 
necessity  (Ezek,  lor,  ciV.),  had  become,  it  seems,  curtoro- 
arj'  in  the  times  of  the  New.  Test,  (Acts  v,  6, 10).  The 
closing  of  the  eyes,  kissing,  and  washing  the  corpse 
((ien.  xlvi,  4;  1, 1 ;  Acts  ix,  87)  are  customs  common  to 
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in  tombs  of  ™rk.  Tbe  bier,  Iha  word 
fur  whieb  in  (he  Old  TeU.  is  Lhe  uiM 
■a  that  rendered  lied  [see  Bhd],  »a» 
Iwrne  by  the  Deareat  reUrivea,  and 
retllowed  bv  any  who  iriiihed  ta  do 
liinuT  lo  lhe  dead.  The  gr«ve-clc>the> 
(dSiifid,  itrrafta')  were  prDbtbly  of 
the  fashiuii  vi-..m  in  life,  but  swathed  ; 
and  fastened  wicb  bandagen,  and  tbe  ' 
'    ad  waa  covered  separalely.    Previ- 


ously  t. 


r  between  cha  folds  of  the 
linen  ;  benc«  our  Ijord's  remark  that 
the   woman  had  anointed  hit  body  ; 
rpot  ri  tiira^ialUiv," iiiih  a  view  tu 
dressing  it  in  theee  Jvrafui ;"  not,  ai  j 
in  tbeA.V.,"rortheAuriaJ."  Fur  the  \ 
ciuiom  of  monnien  viMting  the  sep- 
ulcbie,  see  Mourn;  for  other  uuges, 

3.  Tie  Site.— A  natural  cave  enlarged  and  adapted 
bj  excavalion,  or  an  anificial  imitaCiun  of  one,  wu  the 
•laDdard  type  of  aepulchrB.  ThiB  vraa  what  the  ainicl- 
Dre  of  the  Jewiah  aoil  auppliedor  BugKesleil.  Acliniinct 
and  simple  form  of  sepulture  as  contrasted  with  the 
complex  and  elaborate  rit»  of  Egypt  dinfcs  t«  the  re- 
f^on  of  Palestine,  and  varies  but  little  with  the  ict^t 
social  changes  between  lhe  periods  of  Abraham  and  the 
captivity.  Jacob  and  Juaeph,  who  both  (lied  in  Eg,vpt. 
are  tbe  only  known  instances  of  lhe  Egyptian  method 
applied  to  patriarchal  remains.  Sepulchres,  wllen  lhe 
owaet's  means  pcrmiitad  it,  were  commonly  prepareil 
befurelianil,  and  stood  often  in  gardens,  by  roadaidea, 
or  even  artjuining  bouses.  Kings  and  prophets  alone 
Rere  prohalilv  buried  within  (owns  (1  Kinpfs  ii,  10;  xv'i, 
6,28;  -2  Kings  x,S&;  xiil,9;  2  Chmn.xvi,  U;  jtitviii, 
27;  I  Sam.  XXV,  I;  xxviii,  S).  Sarah's  tomb  and  Ra- 
chel's aeeiD  tu  have  been  choaen  merely  frnm  the  acci- 
dent of  the  place  of  death;  but  the  successive  inter- 
raentB  at  the  former  (Gen.  xlix,  31)  are  a  chronicle  of 
tbe  atnmg  faiaily  feeling  among  the  Jews.  Il  wss  the 
■Die  fixed  spot  in  the  unsettled  patriarchal  life;  an<l 
its  purchase  and  transfer,  minutely  detailed,  are  re- 
markable as  the  sole  transaction  of  the  kind,  nntil  re- 
peated on  a  simiJar  occasion  at  Shechem.  'i'hns  it  was 
deemed  a  misfDrtune  or  an  indigni^,  not  only  («  be 
deprived  of  borial  (Isa.  xiv,  'i!Ot  Jer.paaim;  2  Kings 
ix,  10).  but,  in  a  lesaer  degree,  lo  be  excluded  from  the 
family  aepulchre  (I  Kings  xiii,  32),  as  were  Uzziah,  the 
ft>val'  leper,  and  HanaKieh  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  33;  xxaiii, 
SO).  Thus  the  remains  of  Saul  and  his  sous  were  re- 
claimed to  rest  in  his  fathet'a  tomb.  Similarly,  it  waa 
a  mark  of  a  profoimd  feelii>g  towards  a  person  not  of 
one's  family  to  wish  to  be  buried  with  him  (Kuth  i,  17; 
1  Kings  xiii,  31),  or  to  give  him  a  place  in  one's  own 
sepulebre{t;ni.Kiiiii,6:eomp.2  Chron.  xxiv,  16),  The 
bead  of  a  family  eomoinnly  provided  space  for  more 

sepulchres  are  common  in  many  Katlem  branches  of 
the  human  race.  Cities  soon  became  populous  and  de- 
manded cemeieriea  (comp.  niAvivSpior,  Sept-  at  Ezek, 
xxxix.  15),  which  were  placed  without  the  walls;  such 
a  one  seems  inlettded  by  the  expression  in  '2  Kiu)^ 
xxiii.S.  "the  graves  of  the  children  of  the  people,"  sit- 
uated in  (he  valley  of  the  Kedron  or  of  Jehnahaphat. 
Jeremiah  (vii,  32;  xix.  It)  threatens  that  the  eastern 
TBlley,  called  Tophet,  the  favorite  haunt  of  idolatry, 
should  be  polluted  by  burying  there  (comp.  3  Kings 
xxiii,  16).  Such  was  also  the  "potter's  field"  (Matt. 
xxvii.  7)  which  had,  perhaps,  been  wrought  by  liiitBinK 
for  clay  into  holes  serviceable  for  graves.     See  Ceomk- 

IL  ErpSai  Information  from  AsciesI  Sourea  at  lo 


Ike  Slgie  of  Sfpukllrfi.  —  l.  frnm  a  Cowpariion  icith 
Karljt  llealken  Nalioiu. — It  has  been  too  much  the  fash- 
ion to  look  to  Egypt  for  the  prototype  nf  every  form  of 
Jewish  art.  The  Egyptian  tombs  at  Thebes  were  ex- 
feiHilve  excavations  in  the  barren  mountains  which 
skirteil  tlie  city  on  the  west.  In  like  manner,  the  mag- 
nificent tombs  in  the  necropolis  of  Sela,  in  Arabia  I'e- 

rounding  the  ancient  city.  See  I'lrrRA,  1'he  Edom- 
itea  and  the  Egyptians  seem  to  have  regarded  the 

places,  while  the  tombs  are  regarded  as  permanent  and 
eternal  mansions;  and,  while  not  a  vestige  ofa  habita- 


tplendor  ai 
rul  than  the  i 
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v  found  in  great  numbers  on  the  plains  and 
mounils  of  Assyria  and  llesopotamia  containing  human 
skeletons  or  rragmen(s  of  bones  which  appear  to  have 
been  calcined. 

But  in  Jewish  history  there  is  a  total  diversity  fhim 
these  customs  in  the  matter  of  tomba.  From  the  buri- 
al of  Sarah  in  the  cave  nf  Machpelah  (Gen.  xxiii,  19) 
(o  the  funeral  rites  prepared  for  Dorcas  (Acts  ix,  37) 
there  is  no  mention  of  any  aarcophagns,  or  even  coffin, 
in  any  Jewish  burisL  No  pyramid  was  raised— no  sep- 
arate hypogeum  of  any  individual  king,  and,  what  is 
most  to  be  regretted  by  modem  investigators,  no  in- 
scription or  painting  which  either  recnnlcd  tbe  name 
of  the  deceased  or  symbolised  the  religious  feeling  of 
the  Jews  towanis  the  dead.  It  is  true,  of  course,  Ihat 
Jacob,  dying  in  Egypt,  was  embalmed  ((ien.  1, 3),  but  it 
was  only  in  order  Ihat  be  might  be  brought  to  be  en- 
tombeil  in  the  cave  at  Hebron,  and  Joseph,  as  a  natural- 
ized Egyptian  and  a  ruler  in  the  land,  was  embalmed; 
and  it  is  also  mentioned  as  something  exceptional  that 
he  was  put  into  a  coffin,  and  waa  so  brought  by  the  Is- 
raelites out  of  tbe  land  and  laid  with  his  forefathera. 
But  these,  like  the  burning  of  the  body  of  Saul,  were 
clearly  exceptional  cases.     See  Embai.miiio. 

Still  Ien  were  the  rites  of  the  Jews  like  those  of  the 
Pelasgi  or  Etruscans.  With  that  people  the  graves  of 
be  dead  were,  or  were  intended  lo  be,  in  every  respect 


The  li 


o  lay 


tu  his  robes,  the  warrior  in  his  a 

lure,  the  VMseK  and  the  ornaments  which  had  adorned 
his  dwelling  when  alive,  as  if  he  were  to  live  again  in  a 
new  world  with  the  same  wants  and  feelings  as  before. 
Besides  (his,  no  tall  eleln  and  no  sepulchral  mound  has 
yet  been  found  in  the  hills  or  plains  of  Jndtea,  nor  have 
we  any  hint  either  in  the  Bible  or  Joiephus  of  any  such 
baving  existed  which  could  be  traced  to  a  strictly  Jew- 
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iih  origin.  In  very  diMinrt  cnntrut  to  all  this,  the 
Mpulchrel  rite*  of  the  Jew"  were  mu-ked  wiih  the  unie  : 
simplicity  that  characterized  all  iheir  religi"i»  obaeti'-  ] 
ancca.  The  body  waa  waahed  and  amiiiiwd  (Mark  liv,  1 
8;  xvt,  1;  Juhii  xix,  89,  etc),  wrapped  in  ■  clean  iinen 
cloth,  and  Inrne  without  any  fuDeral  pomp  to  the  grave, 
wliere  it  waa  laid  without  any  oeremonial  or  roim  of 
prayer.  In  addition  to  thia,  with  kinga  and  great  per- 
raa»  there  aeema  to  have  been  ■  "great  buToing"  (2 
Chron.  xvi,  H;  ixi.  19;  Jer.  luiv,  5),  all  th™  being 
Toeaiurea  more  8uggeM«d  by  uniuuy  exiginciea  tlian 
bv  any  hankering  after  ceremonial  pump. 
'  2.  Nnrmal  S(jfc.— Thia  simplicity  of  riw  led  lo  what 
may  be  called  the  diitinguialiing  characteriatie  of  Jew- 
ish aepulchres — the  drrp  locului — which,  so  far  ag  is  now 
known,  i*  univeraal  in  all  purely  Jewish  rock-cut  tomba, 
but  hardly  known  elaowhere.  Ita  form  will  be  undcr- 
•lood  by  referring  to  the  annexed  diagram,  repreaenting 
tbe  furma  of  Jewish  aepulture.  In  the  apartment  marked 
A,  there  are  twelve 
auch  loculi  about 
two  feet  in  width  by 
■   ce  feet  high.   On 
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and  the  OTDamental  fbnn  of  thrit  doomys  where  tfaer 

hilectorallv  adonied,  it  la  evident,  except  in  t(ui 
tfance,  thai  they  could  not  have  been  do»ed  by 
rolled  acroM  Iheir  < 


losing  of  the  luculi  that 
these  expreaaiona  can  refer.  But  until  a  more  rarefiil 
■lid  more  acientifii;  exploration  of  these  tombs  is  made 
than  has  hitherto  been  given  to  the  public,  it  ia  difficult 


the    J 


1  on  B  ledge  or  plat- 
I  furm,  on  which  the 
i  body  might  be  laid 


Kegular  Plan  olJewlsh  Sepnlchre.  of  each  loculiia.  The 

Bhallow  loculua  is 

shown  In  chamber  B,  but  waa  apparently  only  uaed  when 

sarcophagi  were  employed,  and  therefore,  so  far  aa  we 

cign  cuatoma  came  to  be  adopted.    The  shallow  loculus 


free  from  the  pompa  and  vanitiea  of  funereal  roagnitt- 
cence,  they  were  at  all  stages  of  their  independent  exiM- 
ence  an  eminently  burying  people.  Fmm  the  lime  o( 
their  entrance  into  the  Holy  IJind  till  their  expulii'in 
by  the  Romans  ibey  seem  lu  have  attached  the  tcir-aien 

place  fur  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  and  in  all  tpa  n*m 
to  have  shown  the  greatest  respect,  if  not  tenenilina. 
for  the  sepulchres  of  Iheir  ancestors.  Few,  however. 
could  enji'y  the  luxury  of  a  rock-cut  tomb.  Taking  all 
that  are  known,  and  all  that  are  likely  to  be  discovered, 
there  are  not  probably  500,  ceruinly  not  1000,  rork-eui 
loculi  in  or  about  Jerusalem;  and  as  that  city  must  in 
the  days  of  lis  prosperity  have  posaciitd  a  pofntlaiino 
of  from'  30,000  to  40.000  souls,  it  is  evident  that  the  biilk 
of  the  people  i 


n  coDlent  with 


places  as  their  means  would  allow 
place.  The  bodiea  of  the  kings  were  buried  close  to  tbe 
Temple  walls  (Ezek.  iliii,  7-9).  and,  however  little  they 
may  have  done  in  their  life,  the  place  of  [heir  barial  ii 
carefully  recorded  in  the  Chronidea  of  the  Kinpi.  and 
the  cause  why  that  place  was  chosen  is  generally  pointed 
out,  as  if  that  reconj  was  not  only  tbe  moM  inipi>naiil 
event,  but  tbe  final  judgment  on  the  life  of  the  king. 

S.  Tiilmaifieal  ^MfemntU.— The  Mtshntc  description 
ofa  sepulchre,  complete  according  to  Rabbinical  noiiiin\ 


several  vaults,  called  d":^:, 
corpse.     On  the  fourth  side 


.iHlin 


nnd  could  easily  be  closed  by  a  stone  fitted  to  the  end  and 
luted  into  the  groove  which  usually  exista  there.  This 
fact  is  especially  interesting,  as  it  affords  ■  key  to  much 
that  ia  otherwise  hanl  to  be  understood  in  ceruin  pas- 
sagea  in  the  New  Test.  Thus  in  John  xi,  B9,  Jesus 
says,  "Take  away  the  stone,"  and  (ver.  40)  "they  took 
■way  the  stone,"  without  difficully,  apparently ;  which 
could  hardly  have  been  the  case  had  it  been  auch  a  rock 
as  would  be  required  to  close  the  entrance  of  a  Cave. 
Also  in  XX,  1  the  same  expression  is  uaed,  "  the  stone  is 
taken  away ;"  and  though  the  Greek  word  in  the  other 
three  Evangelists  certainly  implies  that  it  waa  rolird 
away,  thia  would  equally  apply  lo  the  alone  at  the 
mouth  of  the  loculus,  into  which  the  Marys  must  have 
then  stooped  down  to  look  in.  In  fact,  the  whole  narra- 
tive is  infinitely  more  clear  and  intelligible  if  we  assume 
that  it  was  a  stone  closing  the  end  of  a  rock-cut  grave 
than  if  we  sup[ioBe  it  to  have  been  a  stone  closing  the 
entrance  or  door  ofa  hypogeum.  In  the  latter  case  the 
stone  to  close  a  door—say  six  feet  by  three  feet — could 
hardly  have  weighed  leas  than  three  or  four  tona.  and 
could  not  have  been  moved  without  machinery.  There 
is  one  caiscomb— that  known  as  the  "Toraba  of  the 
Kings"  (see  below) — which  is  closed  by  a  atone  rolling 
across  its  entrance;  but  it  is  the  only  one,  and  the  im- 


large  enough  fur  a 
Tem  is  ai^tmached 
Ihmugh  a  small  open  covered  court  or  port  ioo,  nxn.af  a 
size  to  receive  the  bier  and  bearers.  In  some  such 
acructuns  the  demoniac  may  have  housed.  The  entry 
from  the  court  lo  the  cavern  was  closed  by  a  larf^e 
stone,  called  VsM,  as  capable  of  bring  rolled,  thua  enn- 
firming  the  Evangelistic  narrative.  Sometime*  serefil 
such  caverns,  each  with  its  receAse%  were  enlemi  fium 
the  several  sides  of  the  same  portico  (Mishna,  Bnlia 
BalUni,  6, 8,  quoted  by  J.  NlcoUua,  Dt  Srpulrkri,  llr- 
bnrnmm).  .Such  a  tomb  is  that  described  in  Ducking- 
ham's  TrartU  in  Arabia  (p.  168),  and  those  known  t» 
tradition  as  the  "Tombs  of  the  Kings"  (above  referred 
In).  But  earlier  sepulchres  were  doubtless  more  «mpie, 
and,  to  judge  from  2  Kings  xiii,  21,  did  not  pre%-eiii 
mutual  contact  of  remsins.  Sepulchres  were  marked 
sometimes  by  pillar*,  as  that  of  Kacbel,  or  by  pj'ramlitv 

6, 7),  and  had  places  nf  higher  and  lower  honor.  Like 
temples,  they  were,  from  their  assumed  invinlabiliiy, 
sometimes  made  the  depn«ioriea  of  treasures  (I>e  Saul- 
cy,  ii.  183).  We  find  them  also  distinguished  by  ■ 
""title"  (S  Kings  xxiii,  17).     Such  aa  were  not  othei^ 

27)  once  a  year,  after  the  rains' before  the  raswiver,  lo 
warn  pssscrs-by  of  defilement  (Hottinget,  Cippi  I/ibr. 
p.  1034;  Kossteuach,  De  SepaL  Calct  \olal.  in  L'golino, 

III.  Ritloneal  yotieft  of  Jftbrne  SrpaMim.  ///■>■ 
Iraltdfrom  ttrtaia  Anliqar  Jewith  ToaA$  tlill  Krtinil. 
—I.  S^ulriret  nftKe  Paltiarcht  and e/lirr  Jtlarls  Prr- 

nmoffit We  liiid  that  one  of  the  meat  striking  events 

in  (he  life  of  Abraham  ia  tbe  purchase  of  the  field  of 
Ephron  the  Illtlite  at  Hebron,  in  which  was  the  cave 
of  UochpeUh,  in  order  that  he  might  Ibcreiu  bury 
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Sarah,  his  wife,  mnd  that  it  might  be  a  sepulchre  for 
himself  and  his  children.  His  refusing  to  accept  the 
pnvilcge  of  burying  there  as  a  gift  shows  the  im- 
portance Abraham  attached  to  the  transaction,  and 
he  insisted  on  purchasing  and  paying  for  it  (Gen. 
xxiii,  20),  in  order  that  it  might  be  "  made  sure  unto 
him  for  the  possession  of  a  burying -place."  There 
he  and  his  immediate  descendants  were  laid  3700  years 
ago,  and  there  they  are  believed  to  rest  now ;  but  no 
oue  in  modem  tiroes  has  seen  their  remains,  or  been  al- 
lowed to  enter  into  the  cave  where  they  repose.  A  few 
years  ago,  Signor  Pierotti  says,  he  was  allowed,  in  com- 
pany with  the  pasha  of  Jerusalem,  to  descend  the  steps 
to  the  iron  grating  that  closes  the  entrance  and  to  look 
into  the  cave.  What  he  seems  to  have  seen  was  that 
it  was  a  natural  cavern,  untouched  by  the  chisel  and 
unaltered  by  art  in  any  way.  Those  who  accompanied 
the  prince  of  Wales  in  his  visit  to  the  mosque  were 
not  pennitted  to  see  even  this  entrance.  All  they  saw 
was  the  round  hole  in  the  6oor  of  the  mosque  which 
admits  li^ht  and  air  to  the  cave  below.  The  same 
round  opening  exists  at  Neby  Samwil  in  the  roof  of  the 
reputed  sepulchre  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  and  at  Jeru- 
salem there  is  a  similar  opening  into  the  tomb  under 
the  dome  of  the  rock.  In  the  former  it  is  used  by 
pious  votaries  to  drop  petitions  and  prayers  into  the 
tombs  of  patriarchs  and  prophets.  The  latter  having 
lost  the  tzadition  of  its  having  been  a  burying-place, 
the  opening  now  only  serves  to  admit  light  into  the 
cave  below.  Unfortunately,  none  of  those  who  have 
visited  Hebron  have  had  sufficient  architectural  knowl- 
edge to  be  able  to  say  when 
the  church  or  mosque  which 
now  stands  above  the  cave 
was  erected;  but  there  is  no 
great  reason  for  doubting 
that  it  is  a  Byzantine  church 
erected  there  between  the 
age  of  Constantine  and  that 
of  Justinian.  From  such  in- 
dications as  can  be  gathered, 
it  seems  of  the  later  period. 
On  its  floor  are  sarcophagi 
I  purporting  to  be  those  of  the 
patriarchs;  but,  as  is  usual 
in  Eastern  tombs,  they  are 
only  cenotaphs  representing 
those  that  stand  below,  and 
which  are  erteemed  too  sa- 
cred for  the  vulgar  to  ap- 
proach. Though  it  is  much 
more  easy  of  access,  it  is  al- 
most as  diflScnlt  to  ascertain  the  age  of  the  wall  that 
encloses  the  sacred  precincts  of  these  tombs.  From  the 
account  of  Josephus  ( War,  iv,  7),  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  existed  in  his  day,  or  he  surely  would  have  men- 
tioned it;  and  such  a  citadel  could  hardly  fail  to  have 
been  of  warlike  importance  in  those  troublous  times. 
Besides  this,  we  do  not  know  of  any  such  enclosure  en- 
drding  any  tombs  or  sacred  place  in  Jewish  times,  nor 
can  we  conceive  any  motive  for  so  secluding  these 
graves.  There  are  not  any  architectural  mouldings 
aboat  this  wall  which  would  enable  an  archttologist  to 
approximate  its  date ;  and  if  the  bevelling  is  assumed 
to  be  a  Jewish  arrangement  (which  is  very  far  from 
being  exclusively  the  case),  on  the  other  hand  it  may 
be  contended  that  no  buttressed  wall  of  Jewish  masonry 
exists  anywhere.  There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  known  with 
•ufiicient  exactness  to  decide  the  question,  but  the  prob- 
abilities certainly  tend  towards  a  Christian  or  Saracenic 
origin  for  the  whole  structure,  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally.    See  Machpklah. 

For  Joaepk*t  Tomb  and  RacheTs  Tomb,  see  those  ar- 
tides  respectively. 

Aaron  died  on  the  summit  of  Monnt  Hor  (Numb,  xx, 
28;  xxxiii,  39),  and  we  are  led  to  infer  he  was  buried 
there,  though  it  is  not  bo  stated ;  and  we  have  no  de- 


Plan  of  the  Mosque  at 
Hebron. 


tails  of  his  tomb  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
anything  existed  there  earlier  than  the  Mohammedan 
Ruhr  that  now  crowns  the  hill  overlooking  Petra,  and 
it  is,  at  the  same  time,  extremely  doubtful  whether  that 
is  the  Mount  Uor  where  the  high-priest  died.  See 
Hor. 

Moses  died  in  the  plains  of  Moab  (Deut.  xxxiv,  6), 
and  was  buried  there,  "  but  no  man  knoweth  his  sepul- 
chre to  this  day,**  which  is  a  singular  utterance,  as  being 
the  only  instance  in  the  Old  Test,  of  a  sepulchre  being 
concealed,  or  of  one  being  admitted  to  be  unknown. 
See  Nkbo. 

Joshua  was  buried  in  his  own  inheritance  in  Timnath- 
serah  (Josh,  xxiv,  80),  and  Samuel  in  his  own  house  at 
Ramah  (1  Sam.  xxv,  1),  an  expression  which  we  may 
probably  interpret  as  meaning  in  the  garden  attached 
to  his  house,  as  it  is  scarcely  probable  it  would  be  the 
dwelling  itself.  We  know,  however,  so  little  of  the 
feelings  of  the  Jews  of  that  age  on  the  subject  that  it 
is  by  no  means  improbable  that  it  may  have  been  in  a 
chamber  or  loculus  attached  to  the  dwelling,  and  which, 
if  closed  by  a  stone  carefully  cemented  into  its  place, 
would  have  prevented  any  annoyance  from  the  circum- 
stance. Joab  (1  Kings  ii,  84)  was  also  buried  *4n  his 
own  house  in  the  wilderness."  In  fact,  it  appears  that 
from  the  time  when  Abraham  established  the  burying- 
place  of  his  family  at  Hebron  till  the  time  when  David 
fixed  that  of  his  family  in  the  city  which  bore  his  name, 
the  Jewish  rulers  had  no  fixed  or  favorite  place  of  sepul- 
ture. £ach  was  buried  on  his  own  property,  or  where 
he  died,  without  much  caring  either  for  the  sanctity  or 
convenience  of  the  place  chosen. 

2.  Sepulchre  of  David, — Of  the  twenty-two  kings  of 
Judah  who  reigned  at  Jerusalem  from  1048  to  590  B.C., 
eleven,  or  exactly  one  half,  were  buried  in  one  hypo- 
geura  in  the  "  city  of  David."  The  names  of  the  kings 
so  lying  together  were  David,  Solomon,  Rehoboam,  Abi- 
jah,  Asa,  Jehoshaphat,  Ahaziah,  Amaziah,  Jotham,  Hez- 
ekiah,  and  Josiah,  together  with  the  good  priest  Jehoi- 
ada.  Of  all  these  it  is  merely  said  that  they  were 
buried  in  ^  the  sepulchres  of  their  fathers"  or  **  of  the 
kings"  in  the  city  of  David,  except  of  two — Asa  and 
Hezekiah.  Of  the  first  it  is  said  (2  Chron.  xvi,  14), 
''they  buried  him  in  his  own  sepulchres  which  he  had 
made  for  himself  in  the  city  of  David,  and  laid  him  in 
the  bed  [loculus?],  which  was  filled  with  sweet  odors, 
and  divers  spices  prepared  by  the  apothecaries'  art :  and 
they  made  a  very  great  burning  for  him."  It  is  not 
quite  clear,  however,  whether  this  applies  to  a  new 
chamber  attached  to  the  older  sepulchre,  or  to  one  en- 
tirely distinct,  though  in  the  same  neighborhood.  Of 
Hezekiah  it  is  said  (xxxii,  33),  they  buried  him  in  "the 
chiefest  [or  highest]  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  sons  of 
David,"  as  if  there  were  several  apartments  in  the  hypo- 
geum,  though  it  may  merely  be  that  they  excavated  for 
him  a  chamber  above  the  others,  as  we  find  frequently 
done  in  Jewish  sepulchres.  Two  more  of  these  kings 
(Jehoram  and  Joash)  were  buried  also  in  the  city  of 
David,  "but  not  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings;"  the 
first  because  of  the  sore  diseases  of  which  he  dieil  (xxi, 
20) ;  the  second  apparently  in  consequence  of  his  dis- 
astrous end  (xxiv,  25);  and  one  king,  Uzziah  (xxvi, 
23),  was  buried  with  his  fathers  in  the  "field  of  the 
burial  of  the  kings,"  because  he  was  a  leper.  All  this 
evinces  the  extreme  care  the  Jews  took  in  the  selection 
of  the  burying-places  of  their  kings,  and  the  importance 
thev  attached  to  the  record.  It  should  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  highest  honor  which  could  be  bestowed 
on  the  good  priest  Jehoiada  (xxiv,  16)  was  that  "  they 
buried  him  in  the  city  of  David  among  the  kings,  be- 
cause he  had  done  good  in  Israel,  both  towards  God  and 
towards  his  house." 

The  passage  in  Neh.  iii,  IG,  and  in  Ezek.  xliii,  7,  9, 
together  with  the  reiterated  assertion  of  the  books  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles,  that  these  sepulchres  were  situ- 
ated in  the  city  of  David,  leave  no  doubt  that  they 
were  on  Zion  (q.  v.).    It  is  quite  clear,  however,  that 
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the  spot  wu  well  known  diir- 

period,  inasmuch  u  ihe  8e|iul- 
chrea  were  agam  and  >)(ain 
uiKned    as   each   kiilf;   died; 


yrcBnui  and  Herod  opened 
Ipse  »e|mlclire«  (A  m,  xiii,  H, 
i  xvi,  7,  1>     The  sccounM 


muu  be  conreased,  eume 
npi>crr|)hal,  resling  oni; 
IheauthuriEyorJoflephua 
they  pruve  at  least  tba 
niimidered  there  could  I 


culty  in 


It  w 


chre  waa  ruck-cut,  and  iu  ^la  well  known.  So  far  as 
vfl  can  judge  rroni  lliia  and  other  iiidicalione,  jt  aeems 
probable  there  waa  originally  a  natural  cavern  iu  the 
rock  in  thia  locality,  which  may  arterwarda  have  been 
improved  by  art,  and  in  the  aide*  or  which  luculi  were 
auok,  where  the  btxliea  of  the  eleven  kinga  and  or  the 
good  high-prieat  were  laiil, without  aarcophagi  orcalfina, 
bnt  "wound  in  linen  clothes  with  the  S|aceB,  as  tBe  man- 
ner of  the  Jewa  i«  to  bury''  (Johnxiit,40). 

Uodern  tradition  haa  asaigned  the  name  of  the  T'ont 
a/ f><icicJ(alao  of  Solomon)  to  a  attudure  Uill  standing 
on  Mount  Zioii  outaide  the  preaent  city  walla,  other- 
wise called  the  Cremeutam,  from  the  tradition  that  it 

was  iiiatituteiL  From  the  time  of  the  notice  bv  the 
apostle  Peter  (Acta  ii,  29>,  which  abaws  that  the  true 
aite  waa  then  well  known,  the  myal  tonibs  appear  to 
bare  been  forgotten,  or  at  least  they  are  not  meiiliuned 
till  the  close  of  the  lllh  century,  when  Kaymand 
d'Agiles,  one  of  the 
regarding  the  Cceuaci 


le  Brat  crusade,  saya 
e  are  also  in  that 
I  David  and  Solo- 


foundation 
■res  of  the 


men,  and  of  the  holy  pmionuutyr  Stephi 

per  Framot,  p.  174).     In  the  next  cenii 

of  Tudela  visited  the  holy  city,  and  wrat 

ing  singular  stiiry,  which  baa  perbapa  son 

in  fact:  "On  Mount  Zion  are  Ihe  aepu 

house  of  David,  and  those  of  the  kinga 

after  him.    In  consequence  of  the  folic 

stance,  this  place  ia  hardly  id  be  recognised.     Fifteen 

years  ago  one  of  the  walls  of  the  church  on  Zion  (the 

Ccenaculum)  fell  down,  and  the  patriarch  commanded 

from  the  original  wall  of  Zion  fur  that  purpose,  and 
twenty  workmen  were  hired  at  stated  wages,  who  broke 
stones  taken  fmm  tbe  very  foundation  of  the  wall  of 
Zion.   Two  laborers  thus  employed  found  a  stone  which 

search  of  treasures,  and  pmcceded  until  Ihey  reached  a 
laige  ha]l,9up|iorted  by  pillaisi^  marble,  encrusted  with 
gold  and  silver,  and  before  which  atood  a  table  with  a 
golden  sceptre  and  crown.    This  was  the  sepulchre  of 

Ur  Bfatp;  and  so  on  the  sepulchres  u(  the  other  kinga 
buried  there.  They  saw  cheala  locked  up,  and  were  on 
Ihe  point  of  entering  when  a  blast  of  wind  like  a  storm 
issueil  from  tbe  mouth  of  the  cave  with  such  force  that 
it  threw  them  Ureless  on  the  ground.  They  lay  there 
until  evening,  when  they  heard  a  voice  commanding 
them  to  go  forth  from  the  phice.  They  immediately 
rushed  out  and  communicaled  the  slrange  tale  to  the 
patriarch,  who  summoneil  a  learned  rsUli,  and  heard 
from  him  that  this  was  inileed  the  tomb  of  the  great 


"  at  Jerusalem.    <From  a  photograph  bj  the  Editor.) 

king  of  Israel     The  patriarch  ordered  the  tomb  to  bt 

ctoses  by  the  statement,  "The  above-mentkfnei]  rabU 
told  me  all  this."  About  tlie  middle  of  the  l.^h  cei- 
tury  the  tonibs  are  mentioned  by  several  Invellen,  and 
one  (Tuchei  of  Nurembe^,  A.D.  1479)  aaj-a  that  Ibc 
Moslems  had  converted  the  crypt,  ur  lower  story  u4  ihe 
Osnaculum,  into  a  mosque,  within  which  were  shot™ 
the  tombs  of  David,  Solomon,  and  tbe  other  kinga.  Ici 
the  following  century,  Furet,  a  German  tnrtJler.  pro- 
fesses to  have  visited  the  tombs,  and  gives  a  brief  de- 
scription. "On  the  left  of  the  C<enaculum,  under  ibe 
choir,  is  a  la^e  vaulted  cave;  from  it  we  oaroe  by  s 
narrow  passage,  abut  in  by  wooden  nils,  to  an  arch  in 
the  left,  in  which  is  a  very  long  and  lofty  moDument  cat 
entirely  out  of  the  rock,  wiih  carving  admirably  txf- 
cul«d.  Under  this  are  buried  David,  Soloiuon.  and  the 
other  kings  ofJudah."     Thia  account  also  partake*  uf 

ia  a  fact,  however,  that  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mualnu 
have  nuw  for  more  than  four  centuriea  agreed  in  regani- 
spot  lieneath  w 


kings  ol 


a  of  Jev 


often  seen  elanding  close  to  the  venersble  buildin);.  look- 
ing with  aSectioiiate  sadnese  inwards  the  spot.  In  ltS9 
Sir  Moses  Monleflorc  and  hia  party  were  admitteii  to  ibt 
mosque.  They  were  led  lo  a  Irelliaed  doorway,  through 
which  they  saw  Ihe  tcmb,  but  Ihey  were  not  permitted 
lo  enter.  A  few  years  ago  an  American  lady,  daugbici 
of  Dr.  Barclay,  was  enabled,  through  the  kindnsa  of  a 
Mohammedan  ladyfrienrt,lo  enter  and  sketch  thecacnd 
chamber.  She  saya,  "Tbe  room  ia  insigniiicant  in  iu 
dimenuons,  but  ia  furnished  very  gorgeously.  Tbe  totnb 
is  apparently  an  immense  aaicnphagua  of  rough  stonr. 
and  is  covered  by  green  satin  tapeatry  richly  embroid- 
ered with  gold.  A  aatin  canopy  of  red,  blue,  green,  and 
yellow  stripes  hangs  over  Ihe  lomb;  and  aitother  piece 
of  black  velvet  tapestry  embroidered  in  silver  coven  a 
door  in  one  end  of  tbe  mom,  which,  Ihey  said,  leads  lo 
a  cave  underneath.  Two  tall  silver  cmdleaticka  aland 
before  this  door,  and  a  little  lamp  hangi  in  a  window 
near  it,  which  is  kept  oonalantlv  burning'  (Cily  o/lkt 
Great  King,  p.  21!).  Tbe  real  tomb,  if  it  be  in  this 
place,  must  be  in  the  cave  below.  The  structure  cov- 
ered with  satin  and  docribeil  by  Miss  Barclay  ia  merely 
a  cenotaph,  like  those  in  the  moeque  at  Hebron.  \Yhen 
both  mosque  and  cave  are  thrown  open,  and  fuU  oppor- 
tunity given  for  the  search,  then,  and  not  till  cben.  can 
it  be  satisfactorily  established  that  the  loyal  tonibs  aie 
or  are  not  iu  this  place  (l^nter,  Hamt-iooi/or  r,ilmi\u . 

Beaidea  the  kinga  above  enumerated,  Haoasstih  was 
according  lo  the  book  of  Chronicles  (3  Cbnm.  xxxiii, 
20)  buried  in  his  own  houae,  which  the  bonk  of  Kinp 
(2  Kings  xxi,  IS)  explains  ae  the  "garden  of  hb  own 
house,  the  ganlen  of  Una,"  where  his  aon  Anton  waa 
buried,  also,  it  is  said,  in  bis  own  aepulclire  (ver.  IG)) 
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iah  loculi  open.  Otb* 


menccd  in  olberputs, 
aiid  in  I  he  pwage* 
iheieirespaceinhere 
many  other  gnvn 
oould  hiive  Wen  lo- 
aleiLall  which  would 

Tore  cunipkte<<,  and 
ooneequentl  y  wu  vety 
modern.    But, be  Ibis 


eign  iirigin,  and  may 
Iherefore  be  connd- 
emi,  it  not  an  early, 


ponant  Mpulchraleii 


Plan  ol  the  "  Tumbe  of  the  Fropheta"  t 


■*  hare 


3  wasi  and  Ahaz,  the  wicked  king,  wa*,  ac- 
oiiding  to  the  book  of  Chronicles  (2  Chron.xxviii,  27), 
"buried  in  the  city, even  in  Jera9«leni,and  Ihey  broughl 
hini  not  into  the  aepulchrea  of  the  kinga  of  laraeL" 
The  fact  of  these  Ual  three  kini^  having  been  idola- 
itn,  thoufch  one  rerormed,  and  their  having  all  three 
been  buried  apparently  in  the  city,  provea  what  im- 
potunce  the  Jewa  attached  to  the  locality  of  the  sepul- 
chre, but  also  tend*  u  show  that  burial  within  (he  city, 
or  the  enclnaure  of  a  dwelling,  was  not  ao  repnisive  to 
ihcii  fedinga  aa  ia  generally  auppixed.  It  ii  juai  po»- 
■ibk  that  tbe  rock-cut  aepukhre  under  the  western 
will  of  (he  present  Church  of  tbe  Holy  Sepulchre  may 
bt  the  remains  of  auch  a  cemetery  a*  that  in  which  tbe 
witked  king)  were  buried. 

Far  the  sepalchtea  of  the  Maccabees,  aee  Hokix. 
For  the  modem  or  traditionary  "Tombe  of  the  Kini^" 
neat  Jeruialein,  aee  below. 

3.  r*c  "  Tomb*  o/Ihe  Prophttt."—!^  neighborhood 
of  Jeruaalem  is  thickly  atudded  with  i«mba,  many  of 
tbem  of  j^reat  antiquity.  A  succinct  but  rdiiabte  ac- 
OHiDt  of  them  is  giveu  in  Porter's  Hand-book  (p.  H3 
■),):  hut  it  is  only  neceaaary  in  this  article  lo  refer  to 

IMtant  bypogeum  which  ia  wholly  Jewish  in  its  ar- 
nngements,  and  may  consequently  behjng  to  an  earlier, 
or  to  any  epncli,  is  that  known  as  the  Tombs  of  Ihe 
Prophets  in  the  wealem  Hank  of  the  Mount  of  Olive*. 
S«  Olivbt.  "Through  a  long  descemling  (tallery, 
Ihe  first  part  of  which  is  winding,  we  enter  a  circular 
chimber  about  tweiity-fuur  feet  in  diameter  and  ten 
higli,  having  a  hole  in  its  root  From  Ibis  chamber 
two  parallel  galleries,  ten  feet  high  and  live  wide,  are 
orrinl  southwards  through  Ihe  rock  for  idiout  sixty 
(nt;  a  third  diverges  south-east,  extending  forty  feel. 
They  are  connected  by  two  cross  galleri 

<!1c  The  outer  one  is  115  feet  long  and  has  a  rai 
or  thirty  niches  on  tbe  level  of  its  Hoor,  radiating  o 

open  inlo  it."  This  tomb,  or  series  of  tombs,  baa  evi 
■tipearance  of  hanng  originally  been  a  natural  cavi 
improved  by  art,  and  with  an  external  gallery  some  . 
lot  iu  extent,  into  which  twenty-seven  deep  or  Ji 


mialakably  their  Greek  or  Roman  origin,  and  fixing 
their  dale,  consequently,  as  subsequent  to  that  of  Ihe 
Maccabees;  or,  in  other  wD^d^  like  everi-  other  detail 
of  pre-Christian  architecture  in  Jerusalem,  Ihey  belong 
10  tbe  140  yean  that  elapaed  from  tbe  advent  uf  I'om- 


pey  ti 


y  byT 


The"TomUB/ the  King:'— Tbe  most  iuipotlant 
nf  the  great  groups  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  ia  that 
known  as  Ktbar  t$-SuUaa,oi  the  Roful  C'unrtu,  so 
called  because  of  their  magnificence,  and  also  because 
that  name  ia  applied  to  them  by  Joaephus,  Who,  in  de- 
acribing  the  third  wall,  mentiona  tbem  (ow^Xaia  ^> 
oiXuit  [  (for,  v,  4,  2]).  By  aotne,  however,  Ihey  are 
identified  with  the  MotumtiU  of  Hrrod  (ibid,  fl,  2 ;  12, 
t)  i  by  others,  as  Kobinaon  and  Porter,  with  the  tomb 
uf  Helena,  tbe  widowed  queen  of  Uonubazus,  king  of 
Adialicne.  She  became  a  proselyte  lo  Judaism,  and 
fixed  her  residence  at  Jeruoalem,  where  she  relieved 
many  of  Ihe  poor  during  the  famine  predicted  by  Aga- 
bus  in  the  days  of  Claudius  Cnar  (Acts  xi,  28),  and 
built  for  herself  a  tomb,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus  (^n^ 
IX,  2, 1  sq. ;  4, 8 ;  Wiir,  v,  2, 2 ;  4, 2  j  Pauaan.  riii,  16, 6 ; 
Euseb.ii,  12;  Jerume,  Epil.  I'aula).  See  Jkkusaleh. 
Into  the  question  of  the  origin  uf  these  tombs  it  is, 


They  a 


"Tombs  uf  the  Kings." 
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the  rock.  The  tnrdler  pit»e»  thmn|ch  ■  law  nrcheU 
doorvfsy  inlo  ■  court  tiiiiety-two  feet  lung  by  eiKliiy- 
Mren  wide.  On  the  wetlem  side  ia  k  vesrtbule  or 
porch  thirty-nine  feeC  vide.  The  open  front  wu  sup- 
ported by  two  columna  in  the  middle.  Along  (he  front 
extend  a  deep  frieic  and  cornice,  the  former  riclily  or- 
lumented.  At  (he  snutheni  side  of  the  veetibule  is  the 
entrance  to  the  tiimb.  The  erchitecture  exhibits  the 
Mme  ill-undent uod  Rnmen-Uuric  irrangemenls  at  are 
fiHind  in  ail  tiieae  torn ba,  mixed  with  huiicheAof  gnpee. 
which  firac  appear  on  Maccabean  coins,  and  Euliage 
which  in  kical  and  peculiar,  and,  no  far  ag  anylhin){  ig 
known  eUewhere,  might  be  of  any  age.  Its  connection, 
however,  with  that  of  the  t<Hnb<  of  Jehushapbat  and 
the  Judges  Bxes  it  to  the  sante  epoch.  The  entrance 
doorway  of  this  tomb  is  below  the  level  of  the  ground, 
and  cuncealeil,  ao  far  as  anything  can  be  said  to  be 
which  is  to  archil cclurally  adorned;  and  it  ia  remark- 
able aa  the  only  instance  nf  this  quasi-conccalmeiit  at 
Jerusalem.  It  is  closed  by  a  ^'ery  curious  and  elabo- 
_  rate  contrivance  of  a  rolling 
one,often  described,  but  very 

This,  also,  is  charac- 

ticofilsage,  «a  weknow 

I  from  Pausaniasthatthestruc- 

I   marble   muniimcnc  of 

I  (jueen    Helena   of  Adiabene 

I  was  remarkable  for  a  similar 

Bce  of  misplaced  ingcnui- 

RollineSlonsBllhe  Dixir  sisls  of  a  vestibule  or  entranoe- 
•>r  the  "  Tomtas  of  the  lull  about  twenty  feet  square, 
^'"e*'"  from  which  three  other  square 

apartments  open,  each  surrounded  by  deep  loculi.  These 
B|[iin  poeeCBS  ■  peculiarity  not  known  in  any  other  tomb 
about  Jerusalem,  of  having  a  square  apartment  either 
beyond  the  head  of  the  Inculua  or  on  one  side:  as,  for  in- 
Mance,  A  A  have  llieir  inner  chamliers,  a'  a',  within,  but 
B  and  B,  at  b'  b',  on  one  side.  What  the  purpose  of 
these  was  it  is  diRleult  to  guns,  but,  at  all  events,  it  is 
nut  JewUh.  Bui  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  peculi- 
arity nf  the  hypogeum  is  the  sarcophagus  chamber  o, 
in  which  two  sarcophagi  were  found,  one  of  which  was 
brought  home  by  I^  Saulcy,  ami  is  now  in  the  Louvre. 
6.  7'*e"7omj»o/rte  JurfjiM."— The  hypogeum  now 
known  by  this  name  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  catacombs  around  Jemaalem,  containing  about  sixty 
deep  li«»]i, arranged  in  three  stories;  the  upper  stones 
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Plan  of  the  "  Tomba  ot  the  Judgee.- 
wilb  ledges  in  front  to  give  convenient  ■ccess,and  Id 
support  the  stones  that  closed  them;  the  lower  Au^ 
witb  the  ground :  the  whole,  consequently,  so  esaenlial- 
ly  Jewish  that  it  might  be  uf  any  age  if  it  wen  not  for 
its  disunce  fnim  the  town,  and  its  ari:hii«elural  char- 
acter. The  latter,  as  before  stated,  is  iileniial  with 
thitoftheTomhorJehoshaphai,  ami  has  nothing  Jew- 
ieli  about  i^     It  might,  of  course,  be  difficult  lo  preice 


Ksfade  of  the  "Tombs  of  the  Jndgee." 
this,  as  we  know  so  little  of  what  Jewish  architectiiTf 
really  is;  but  we  do  know  that  the  pediment  is  miwi; 
essentially  a  Greek  invention  than  any  oiher  part  of 
their  architecture,  and  was  inlri)ductd  at  least  not  pt*. 
vioosly  to  the  age  of  (he  Cypselide,  and  this  peculin 
form  lint  till  long  aOerwarda,  and  ibis  particular  exam- 
ple not  till  after  an  age  when  the  debased  Roman  of 
the  Tomb  of  Absalom  had  become  | 


Planofthe'-ToDiUsur 


doubtful,  bunrevei, 
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■■TumborZecbiiristL" 
■rb^ther  it  be  ■  tomb  >l  all,  ind  the  ityle  of  ■rchilecl- 
ure  can  Kirctly  be  eariiet  than  our  (cn.  IL  bears  ■ 
eonsideralile  resemblance  to  tbe  so-called  Tomb  nf  Ab- 
■alon),  the  ntirthemmoet  ar  tbe  three.  It  coiiaists  of 
a  square  solid  hoaement,  meaiiuriiig  eighteen  Teet  six 
incbe«  eacb  way,  and  twenty  feet  high  to  the  lop  of 
tlte  cornice.  On  each  face  are  ftiur  enfpi^  Ionic  col- 
nmna  between  anue,  and  these  are  aunnounleil,  not  by 
an  Egj-ptian  cnmice,  as  is  usually  asserted,  but  by  one 
of  purely  ABsyriRn  type,  HUch  aa  is  found  at  Khorsabad, 

Aa  the  lunic  or  voloted  orOer  came 


E  ravl. 


LBsyna,  tl 


II  of  the   Ion 


ing  this,  in  the  form  of  the  Tolules — 
the  et^-aitd-dart  mauldinfc  beneatli, 
and  every  detail  —  it  is  n>  distinctly 


*S'.'l".r?H''.t"'"itl*l""P 


t  khor- 


that 


Tagel> 


I  pyramid  rising  at  rather  a 
sharp  angle,  and  hewn.  Like  all  the  rest,  nut  of  the  soliit 

ward  face.nr  that  fronting  Jeniaalem.  is  completely  lin- 
ished,  the  other  three  beiii^'  only  biucked  out  (l>e  Satil- 
cy,  ii,303),acirciimsunce  thatwotdd  lead  us  to  suspect 
that  the  works  may  have  been  interrupted  by  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem,  or  suitie  such  catastrophe ;  and  this  rosy 
posibly  also  account  for  there  being  no  sepulchre  on  its 
rear,  if  such  be  really  the  case.  To  call  iliia  building  a 
tomb  is  evidently  a  misnomer,  as  it  is  absolutely  (olid 
—hewn  oDt  nf  the  living  rock  by  cutting  a  paaw^ 
around  it.  It  has  tvo  external  chambers,  nor  even  the 
semblance  of  a  doorway.  From  what  is  known  of  the 
eipkirationa  carried  on  by  M.  Kenan  abont  ByUos,  we 
should  expect  that  the  t«mb,  properly  so  called,  would 
be  an  excaralion  in  the  passage  behind  the  monolith 
—but  none  such  has  been  fimnd  (probably  it  was  never 
looked  for) — and  that  this  monolith  is  tbe  stel^  or  indi- 
cator of  that  fact.  If  it  be  so,  it  is  very  singular,  thougli 
very  Jewish,  that  any  one  should  take  the  trouble  to 
carve  out  sucb  a  monument  without  putting  an  inscrip- 
tion or  symbol  on  it  to  mark  its  destination  or  to  tell  In 
whose  hiinor  it  was  erected. 

(!.)  The  middle  tomb  of  this  group,  called  that  of 
St.  James,  is  of  a  very  different  character.  It  consists 
of  a  veranda  with  two  Doric  pillars  n  an/it,  which  may 
be  characterized  as  belonging  to  a  very  late  Greek  or- 
der rather  than  a  Boman  example.  Behind  this  screen 
IX^Nk 


Flaoottlie  "Tomb  of  St.  James." 
are  several  apartmenia,  which  in  another  locality  we 
might  be  justified  in  calling  a  rock-cut  monastery  sp- 

propriaCed  to  sepulchral  purpoeca,  but  in  Jerusalem  we 
know  BO  little  that  it  is  necessary  to  pause  before  ap- 
plying any  such  designation.  In  the  rear  of  all  is  an 
apartment,  apparently  unftnished,  with  three  shallow 
luculi,  meant  fur  the  reception  of  sarcophagi,  and  ao  in- 
dicating a  post-Jewish  date  for  the  whole,  or  at  least  fur 
that  pan,  of  the  excavation. 

(S.)  The  remaining  or  so-called  Tomb  of  AbsaloiD 
is  somewhat  birger,  the  base  being  about  twenty-one 
feet  square  in  plan,  and  probably  twenty-three  or  iwen- 
ty-four  to  the  top  of  the  cornice.  Like  the  other,  it  ia 
of  the  Roman-Ionic  order,  sunnoanted  by  a  cornice  of 
Ionic  type;  but  between  the  pilbin  and  the  cornice  a 
frieze,  unmistakably  of  the  Komsn-Doric  order,  is  in- 
troduced, so  Roman  as  to  be  in  itself  cpiite  sufHrient  to 
fix  its  epoch.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  whether  it  had 
originally  a  pyraraidical  top  like  its  neighbor.  The 
existence  of  a  square  blocking  above  the  cornice  would 
lead  us  to  suspect  it  had  nut ;  at  all  events,  either  at 
the  time  of  its  excavation  or  subsequently  Ibis  was  re- 
moved, and  tbe  present  very  peculiar  termination  erect- 
ed, raising  its  height  to  over  sixty  feet.  At  the  time 
this  was  done  a  chamber  was  excavated  in  the  base, 
we  must  assume  for  sepulchral  purposes,  though  how 
a  body  could  be  introduced  through  the  narrow  hole 
above  the  comiee  is  by  no  means  clear,  nor,  if  iasetled, 
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bow  disposed  of  in  Che  two  veiy  nurow  loculi  that  ex- 
ist. The  gre»t  iiilerest  of  this  eiMTMtion  is,  that  im- 
mediately in  rear  of  the  monolith  we  do  find  jiut  such 
a  sepulchral  i»vem  u  we  should  expecL  It  is  called 
the  Tomb  of  Jehoshaphit,  with  about  the  nme  amount 
of  iliscriminatiou  as  governed  the  nomenclature  of  the 

Ihroivn  by  the  pious  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Undutiful  Son, 
aiid  consequently  its  internal  arrangementa  an  un- 
known ;  but  extemallj  it  a  crowned  by  a  pediment  of 

the  Tamba  of  the  Judges,  menlinned  above  — ihow- 
ing  thai  these  two,  at  least,  are  of  the  same  age,  and 
that  this  one,  certainly,  must  have  been  subsequent  to 
the  excavation  of  the  monolith ;  so  that  we  may  feel 
perfectly  certain  that  (he  two  groups  ire  of  one  age, 
even  if  it  shuulil  not  be  thought  quite  clear  what  that 
■ge  may  be.    See  Absalom's  Pitj.AB. 

7.  Olher  Gnreo- Raman  ramii.  —  Beudei  the  lombs 
above  euumersted,  there  are  around  JenisalE 
valleys  of  Hiniiom  and  Jehoahsphai,  and  on  the  plateau 
lo  the  north,  a  number  of  remarkable 
ohres,  with  mure  or  leae  architectural 
cient  to  enable  ua  to  ascertain  that  they  are  all  of  nearly 
the  same  age,  and  to  assert  with  ven-  toll  ' ' 
dence  that  ilie  epoch  to  which  they  beioiig 
tween  the  iniroducdon  of  Koman  influence  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  city  by  Titus,  The  proof  of  this  would 
be  easy  if  it  were  not  that,  like  everything  Jewish, 
there  is  a  remarkable  absence  of  inscriptions  which  can 
be  assumed  to  be  original.  The  excav 
Valley  of  Hinnom  with  Greek  inscriptions  are  compar- 
atively modern,  the  Insciipcions  bung  all  of  Christian 


import,  ai 


doubtful  whether  the  chambers  were  sepulchral 
and  not  rather  the  dwellings  of  ascedes,  aiul  originally 
intended  to  be  used  for  this  purpose.  These, ' 
are  neither  the  most  imponont  nor  the  most  architect- 
ural— indeed,  none  of  Ihose  iu  that  valley  are  so  remark- 
able as  those  in  the  other  localities  Just  enumerated. 
The  most  imiwrtant  of  those  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom 
is  that  known  as  the  "  Retreat-place  of  the  Apostles." 
It  ia  an  unlinished  excavation  uf  extremely  late  dale, 
and  many  of  the  others  look  much  more  like  dwellmgs 
for  the  living  than  reeting-placea  of  the  dead. 

In  the  village  of  Siloam  there  is  a  monalithic  cell  ol 
singularly  Egyptian  aspect,  which  De  Saulcy  {Vnyagi 
autmiT  de  la  Sttr  MoHt,  ii,  306)  assumes  lo  be  a  chape 
of  Solonwn's  Eg.vptian  wife.  It  is  probably  of  verj 
much  more  modem  date,  and  is  more  Assyrian  thai 
Egyptian  in  chsracter;  but  as  he  is  probably  quite  cor 
rent  in  suting  that  it  is  not  sepukbral,  it  is  only  neces' 
■ary  li>  menliun  it  here  in  order  that  it  may  not  he  con- 
founded with  those  that  are  so.  It  is  the  more  worthy 
of  remark,  as  one  of  the  great  difGcullies  of  the  subject 
•rises  from  travellers  too  readily  aseui 
cutting  in  the  rock  must  be  sepulchral, 
Egypt,  but  it  ceruiiUy  was  not  so  at  Cyrene  or  Petra, 
where  many  of  the  excavations  were  either  temples  or 
monaslicestablishmenla;  and  it  certainly  was  nolnniver- 
sally  the  case  at  Jerusalem,  though  our  information  is  fre- 
quently too  scanty  to  enable  usalways  to  discriminate  ex- 
actly to  which  class  the  cutting  in  the  rock  may  belong. 

The  same  remarks  as  are  above  made  respecting  the 
"Tombs  of  the  Judges"  apply  (o  the  tomb  without  B 
name,  and  merely  called  "a  Jewish  tomb,"  in  their 
neighborhood,  with  bevelled  facets  over  its  facade,  but 
with  late  Roman-Doric  details  at  its  angles, 
to  indicate  its  epoch;  but  there  is  nothing  else  about 
these  tombs  requiring  especial  mention  (see  Thomson, 
Land  lad  Book,  n.i^-T). 

The  comparative  lateness  of  the  so-called  scpnlebre 

of  Gamaliel  and  other  rabbins  at  Meii""  ' '  '"- 

the  presence  of  sarcophagi  still  within 
Land  and  Book,  i,  433> 

Since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  none  of 

?  native  inhabitants  have  been  in  a  position 
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uige  in  much  sepnlchral  magniScence,  or  perhapa  bad 
ny  taste  for  this  class  of  display ;  and  *e  in  conas- 
uence  Hod  no  rock -cut  hypugea,  and  do  stmcmral 
lonuments  that  arrest  attention  in  modem  iime& 
IV.  Con^Kirison  tcUh  Modern  Onmlal  TomU.—Tbt 


of  the  1 


ublic 


in  all  probability  resembled  thai  of  the 
pment  buryiog-places  of  the  ^st,  of  which  Dr.  Shair 
^ves  (he  following  description  :  "Tbey  occupy  a  la^e 
ipace,  a  great  extent  of  ground  being  allotted  for  the 
"     *  family  has  a  portion  of  it  walled  in  like 


rarden, 


lofiu 


ndistutbed  fur  many  generations.  For  in  these  encios- 
res  the  graves  are  ail  distinct  and  separste;  each  of 
iem  having  a  stone  placed  upright,  both  at  the  head 
nd  feet,  inscribed  with  the  name  or  title  of  the  de- 
Based;  while  the  intermediate  space  is  either  planttd 
■ith  flowers,  bordered  njund  with  atone,  or  paveil  with 
ies."     Examples  of  these  tombs  are  given  io  the  aa- 


Uodem  Syrian  Tombs. 
companying  cuts.  By  these  it  is  seen  that,  as  among 
people  in  good  circumstances,  Che  monumental  eioon 
are  placed  upon  quadrangular  (ornbs,  in  the  centre  ef 
which  evergreen  or  flowering  sbruhs  are  often  planted, 
and  tended  with  much  care.  There  were  other  sepol- 
chres  which  were  private  properly,  erected  at  the  ex- 
pense and  for  the  uae  uf  several  families  in  a  neighbor- 
hood, or  provided  by  inclividuols  as  a  sepaiate  burying- 

Bome  conspicuouH  place,  as  Rachel's  on  Che  highway  to 
Bethlehem  (Gen.  xxxv,  19),  or  in  some  lonely  and  w- 
questered  spot,  under  s  wide  ^spreading  tree  (ver.B) 
in  a  field  or  a  garden.  Over  such  garden  tumbs,  apt- 
cisUy  when  ^e  tomb  ia  that  of  some  holy  petBon,  laia|a 


Oriental  Qarden  Tomb. 
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Oriental  Domed  Sapaldire. 
■re  SDinetiiDra  hung  and  occuioDsll;  lighted.  The 
gni-e«  of  Che  most  eminent  Mohimmedan  wint*  are 
euh  corered  with  s  atone  or  brick  ediSce  c«llert  iw/y. 
U  bw  a  dome  or  eupoU  over  it,  Tuying  in  height  lYom 
eight  (o  ten  TeeL  Within  lamps  are  often  hung,  and 
the  Ki»ve  proper  in  coTeml  with  carpet  and  etriiigB  of 
beads.  Sometimea  tnnre  co«tly  DmamentatlDn  is  used. 
In  common  cases,  Mpalchres  were  fonned  by  dig^ng  a 
1  depth  into  the  ground.  Over  tbeae,  which  were 
idered  an  humble  hind  of  tomb,  the  wealthy  and 
great  often  erected  small  Mone  buildings,  in  the  form  of 
■  hoiue  or  cqpola,  to  aerre  aa  theli  familT  aepulchre. 
Theae  are  muallj'  open  at  the  sides.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, these  interesting  monuments  are  built  up  on  all 
ndes,  so  that  the  walia  are  required  to  be  taken  down, 
ent,  on  each  succes- 
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Inlorlia  of  Sepulclire  at  T^ro. 
like  Abnham,  aome  of  (he  natural  caTema  with  which 
Palestine  abounded,  and  conTined  them  by  some  suita- 
ble alterations  into  family  sepulchres;  while  othera,  with 
vast  pains  and  expense,  ai»6e  excavations  in  the  solid 
rock  (MatL  sxTii,  60),  These,  the  entrance  to  which 
was  either  horizontal  or  by  a  flight  of  steps,  had  their 
roofa.  which  were  arched  with  the  native  stone,  so  high 
aa  to  admit  persons  standing  upright,  and  were  veiy 
spacious,  sometimes  being  divided  into  aeveral  distinct 
apartments;  in  which  case  the  remoter  or  innernton 
chambers  were  dug  a  little  deeper  Chan  those  thac  were 
nearer  the  entrance,  the  approach  into  their  darker  sol- 
icudes  being  made  by  another  descending  stair.  Many 
aepulchres  of  this  description  are  still  foand  in  Pak»- 
line;  hut  the  descent  into  them  ia  so  choked  up  with 
the  rubbish  of  ages  (hat  they  are  nearly  inaccessible, 
and  have  been  explored  only  by  a  few  indefatigable 
huntos  after  antiquities..    Along  the  sides  of  those  vast 

one  above  another,  on  which  were  deposited  the  boilies 
of  the  dead,  while  in  others  the  groupd-floor  of  the 
tomb  was  raised  ao  as  lu  make  diflereut  cumpartmenta, 
the  lowest  place  in  the  family  vaults  being  reserved  for 
(he  servants.  Some  of  those  found  near  Tyre,  and  at 
Alexandria,  ate  of  the  round  form  shown  in  Fig.  I,  but 
these  seem  exceptiona;  for  the  tombs  aC  Jerusalem,  in 


"This. 


which  i 


of  great  antiquity,  and  particularly  prevails  in  the  lonely 
parts  of  Lebanon,  may  serve  to  explain  some  passages 
of  Scripture.  The  prophet  Samuel  was  buried  in  his 
own  hoose  at  Bamab,  and  Josh  was  buried  in  his  house 
in  the  wildemesi  These,  it  ie  e\-idenl,  were  not  their 
dwellin^^housea,  but  mtnainns  for  the  dead,  or  family 
vaults  which  (hey  had  built  within  their  own  precincts." 
Xot  unfrequently,  however.  Chose  who  had  large  estate 
lisbmenta,  and  whose  fortunes  enabled  them  to  com- 
iman  art  and  labor,  purchased. 


Oronud-plana  of  Oriental  Sepulchres. 

Aua  Minor,  and  generally  in  Egypt  and 
the  East,  offer  the  airangemenCs  shown  in 
Fig.  3.        - 

On  modem  Oriental  usages,  aee  Hackett, 
IBuitraUont  of  Scriptart,  p.  97-100;  Ue 
Saulcy,  Dtad  Sta,  ii,  108-165, 170;  Thom- 
son, Land  md  Book,  i,  148  sq.;  Van  Len- 
nep,  BSiU  Lcmdi,  p.  679  sq. ;  Lane,  Modem 
EggpHam,  i,  !6T,  SE9,  etc.;  and  on  ancient 
sepulture,  the  monographs  cited  by  Volbe- 
ding,  Imiei  ProgTammalum,  p.  49,  66,  67 ; 
and  Hase,  Lrbai  Jtm,  p.  217 ;  ukI  those  re- 
ferred to  under  Ftt.iKRAU 

SEPULCHRE  OF  CHRIST.  This  has 
been  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  article,  but 

:    the  interest  of  the  subject  demands  a  fuller 

GUpied  by  the  "  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre," and  the  question  of  the  identity  of 
the  locality  ia  fully  diseinsed  under  Cai>- 
VARY  ;  GoLOOTHA.  Its  general  position  is 
sufficiently  indicated  under  JicnL'9ALEM,aiid 
in  the  maps  accompanying  thot  ariicle  and 
Palestuie.    Afulldescriptionofthebuild- 
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ing  is  given  b;  Porter,  flatid-inok  far Palrtlitte,^  \tA 
a).;  «1«>  ID  [lie  vtrioua  books  o(  travels  in  the  Huly 
L^iiil.  We  hive  only  space  Tor  a  brier  outline  of  tliis 
extensive  inil  intereatiiigstmcture,  which  will  be  intel- 
ligible iiy  the  airt  of  the  anneieil  plan. 

1.  Kxterior. — The  ippmacb  to  it  from  every  direction 
lies  through  narrow,  BItliy  lanes,  and  small  baizaara  k^i- 
erally  111  led  wit  h  ragged  Arab  women,  the  ventlers  at  veg- 
i^ublia  and  snails,  [be  latter  uf  which  are  much  eaten  here, 
especially  during  Lent.  After  many  crooked  iuniiiig«  we 
arrive  in  the  large  square  court  in  front  of  the  church. 
Here  the  scene  exhibited,  in  the  height  of  the  pilgrim 
wasoii,  ia  of  the  moat  motley  and  exiraoidinary  appeat- 
ance.  On  the  upper  ralaed  steps  are  tables  spread  with 
coffee,  eherbet,Bweetmeats,  and  refreshmenta;  through- 
out the  cuurt  are  sealed  peddlen  and  the  Beihlehemite 
venders  of  holy  merchandise,  neh  aa  emaaes,  beads,  ro- 
saries and  amulet*,  ami  muiher-of- pearl  shells,  which 
are  generally  brought  from  the  Ked  Sea,  and  engraved 
with  religious  subjects  chiselled  in  relief;  models  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  in  wood  inlaid  with  mather-of-pearl, 
and  drin king-cups  from  the  deposits  of  the  Jordan,  with 
veme*  from  the  Bible  engraved  on  ihem ;  they  are  near- 
ly as  black  as  ebony,  and  take  a  line  palish.  Through 
these  wires  hundreds  of  ptrsons  pass  and  repass — pil- 
grims of  manv  nations  in  their  different  c«tumes;  Ldt- 
ill,  Armenian,  Russian,  Greek,  and  Coptlah  friars,  with 
Turkish,  Amtoiit,  and  Arab  suldiere — all  forming  the 
nii>st  extraordinary  meat  that  could  be  found  in  any 
tfpot  upon  the  globe ;  and  a  polyglot  language  is  heard 
such  aa  few  other  places  in  the  world  could  exhibit. 

The  key  of  the  church  is  kept  by  the  go\-enior  of  the 
city;  the  door  is  guarded  by  a  Turk,  and  opened  only 
at  llxed  hours,  and  then  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
[hree  convents  and  in  the  presence  of  the  sei'eral  drago- 
mans, an  arrangement  which  often  causes  great  ami  vex- 
aiiousdelaya  to  such  asdeiire  admittance.  Thisformal- 
iiy  was  probably  intended  for  solemuily  and  efTeet,  but 
its  consequence  is  exactly  the  reverse;  for  as  soon  as 
the  iloor  is  opened  the  pilgrims,  who  have  almost  aU 
been  kept  waiting  for  some  time  and  have  naturally  be- 
come impatient,  rush  in,  struggling  with  each  other, 
orertuming  the  dragomans,  and  are  thumped  by  the 
Turkish  doorkeeper,  and  driven,  like  a  herd  of  wild  ani- 
mals, into  the  bodr  of  the  church. 
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2.  Firtt  Inlrrior  Room,  —  Supposing,  then,  the  rash 
over,  and  the  traveller  to  have  recovered  frum  Itx  effect*, 
he  will  find  himself  in  a  large  apartment,  form  ing  a  lort  of 

Uiran,  cushioned  and  carpeted,  where  the  Turkish  door- 
keeper is  usually  sitting  with  half-a-doien  of  his  friends. 
smoking  the  long  pipe  and  ilrinking  collee,  and  always 
conducting  himself  with  great  dignity  and  pruprieiy. 
Directly  in  front,  within  the  body  of  ihe  church,  hav- 
ing at  each  end  three  enormous  wax  candles  mure  ihan 
twenty  feet  high,  and  a  number  of  ulver  lamps  sus- 
pended above  it  of  differeni  sizes  and  fashions — gifts 
from  the  Catholic, Greek,  and  Armenian  convents— isa 
long  Hat  stone  called  the  "Stone  of  Unction,"  and  on  this 
it  is  said  the  body  nf  our  Lord  was  laid  when  laka> 
down  from  the  croes  and  washed  and  anointed  in  piepa- 
nlion  for  sepulture.  This  ia  Ihe  Srat  object  that  ar- 
rests the  pilgrims  on  their  entrance,  and  here  they  pma- 
Irate  (hemBclves  in  aucccMion,  the  ohi  and  Ihe  youug. 
women  and  children,  the  rich  man  and  the  be^ir,  and 
all  kiaa  Ihe  sacred  stone.  It  is  a  slab  of  polished  wlute 
marUe,  and  only  due*  duty  as  a  aubMitute  for  Ihe  gen- 
uine alone,  which  is  said  to  be  beneath  it;  but  this  con- 
sideration in  no  degree  affects  ihe  multitude  or  the  fer- 
vor of  the  kisses  it  receives.  As  yiiu  advance  towards 
the  stone  yon  have  Slwiul  Calvary  immediately  on  voui 
right  hand. 

Beyond  the  Stone  of  Unction  the  traveller  finds  hia»- 
self  in  thebody  orthechurcb,  a  space  of  about  300  fret 
in  length  and  ICO  in  breadth.  In  fnni 
arrested  by  the  southern  exterior  of  th 
whicb  occupies  more  than  half  the  great  area;  on  op> 
left,  at  the  western  end,  is  a  circular  space  about  100 
feet  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  elum*y  square  cnlumn^ 
which  nippon  a  gallery-  above,  and  a  dome  150  feet 
high,  of  imposing  appearance  and  effccc  This  is  the 
Latin  Chapel,  in  the  centre  of  which,  immediately  bek.w 
the  aperture  that  admits  light  through  Ihe  dome,  risrf 
a  small  oblong  building  of  marble,  twenty  feel  long, 
twelve  broad,  and  about  hfteen  feet  in  height,  sunnnuni- 
ed  by  a  small  cupola  standing  on  cnlumns.     This  liiile 

ililiiig  is  circular  at  the  back,  but  stguare  and  finished 


e  Greek  Chapel. 


he  Holy  Sepulchre.    We  . 


in  fronu 


acnpiiui 


It  lbs 


Qronnd-plan  of  the  Chnrch  of  the  Holy  Sepnlchifl. 
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8.  Hoif  Objeett  h  iWait— Leiving  for  ■  inoineiit  I 
Ihe  tbrung  that  ia  comUoily  piHsinK  at  the  door  o( 
the  sppulcbre,  let  lu  mike  the  luur  nf  the  church,  be- 
gioning  from  the  aoutb-weaC  and  procfedinj(  by  the 
north  in  the  eul,  and  »o  round  to  our  atutiiit;- point. 
The  church,  be  it  obeerred.  Caeca  the  (bur  oudinal 

The  flret  object  ire  bare  lo  notice  ia  in  iron  circular 
railini^,  in  the  shape  of  a  lai^a  pamt'a  cage,  havinf; 
vilhin  it  a  lamp,  and  marking  [he  apot  where  Mary 
watched  the  cnicilixion  "arsr  off."  In  the  arcailee 
round  the  Latin  dome  are  itnaLI  chapels  Tut  the  Syrians, 
Haronites,  and  other  sfcti  of  Christians,  who  have  not, 
like  the  Cathiilio,  Greeki,  and  Armenians,  large  chapels 
in  the  bcxiy  of  the  church.  The  poor  Coplo  hare  noth- 
iDK  but  a  nonk.  about  six  feet  aquare,  in  Ihe  western  end 
of  the  aepulchre,  which  ia  tawdiilv  adorned  in  Ihe  man- 
ner of  the  Ureeka.  The  Syrians  have  a  amall  and  ver>- 
shabby  recess,  containing  nothing  but  a  plain  altar;  in 
the  side  there  is  ■  small  door  opening  to  a  dark  gallery, 
which  leads,  aa  the  monka  aay,  to  the  tombs  of  Joseph 
and  Nieodemus,  between  which  snil  that  of  the  Saviour 


Farther  < 
sepulchre,  L 


19  the  H< 


nearly  in  ranRe  of  the  front 

„  :  opening,  forming  a  »ort  of  c 

of  the  Latin  CiiapeL      On  one  «. 

"  \e  organ;  and  the  chape 


gallery  cuolaiiiing  a 
ia  neat  enough,  and  ninen  but  iitt 
ehorcbfs  of  Italy.  The  chapel  in 
which  the  ortfan  stancia  ia  calleil 
the  "Chapel  of  the  Apparition," 
where  Christ  appeared  to  the 
Virgin.  Within  the  door  on  the 
right,  in  an  enelwure  eiimpletely 
hidden  fmni  view,  ia  the  Pillar 
of  Flagellaltnn,  to  which  our 
Saviour  wan  tied  when  he  waa 
■eoarged.  before  being  taken  into 
the  presenee  of  Pontius  PiUile. 
Aa  in  thia  inalance  the  holy  ob- 
ject cannot  be  reacbed  by  the 
lips  of  the  faithful,  it  ia  deemed 
equally  efficicioua  to  kiia  it 
through    another    medium.      A 

Inucliiiig  the  pillar  with  a  long 
aiick  that  has  a  piece  of  leatiier 
at  the  puint  uf  ii,  like  a  billiard- 
coe,  stretches  it  towards  the  lips 
that  are  reaily  pouting  to  re- 
ceire  It.  Only  half  the  pillar  ia 
here;  Ihe  oilier  half  ia  in  one 
of  the  churcliea  in  ttume,  where 
may  also  be  seen  the  table  on 
which  our  Saviour  ate  his  last 
upper  with  bU  iliaciples,  and 
the  stone  on  which  [he  cock 
crowed  when  Peter  denied  liia 
Master. 

Leaving  the  Chapel  nf  Ihe 
Apparition  and  turning  to  the 
left  with  our  facea  due  east,  we 
hare  on  the  right  hand  the 
oalaide  nf  the  Creek  Chapel, 
which  occupies  the  largest  apace 
in  the  body  of  the  church,  and 
00  the  lef[  ii  a  range  of  chapels 
and  4oun,[heUrM  of  which  leada 
Ui  the  prison  where  thej  saj  our 
Saviour  was  couHned  before  he 
was  led  to  the  cruciilKinn.  In 
fVonl  of  the  door  ia  an  unintelli- 
gible machine,  deaciihed  as  the 
■tone  on  which  he  was  placed 
when  put  in  the  uocka. 
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In  the  leniicircle  al  the  eastern  part  of  the  church 
there  are  three  chapeta :  one  of  these  contains  the  stone 
on  which  our  Lord  rested  previously  to  ascending  Mount 
Calvart-;  another  Is  the  place  where  the  suldien  parted 
his  raiment  among  them ;  and  the  third  marks  the  spi>t 
where  Longinus,  the  soldier  who  pierced  hia  side,  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  penance.     Beneath  one  of 

placed  in  a  short  trough,  so  that  it  seems  impossible  for 
anything  but,  a  spectre  to  pass  through  the  hole.   Ncv- 

among  the  CJreeks,  and  called  by  them  "  purgatorj- j" 
but  latterly  the  Turks  have  in  mercy  guarded  the  alone 
by  an  Inin  grating. 

In  this  part  also  ia  the  entrance  to  one  of  Ihe  ntoat 
holy  places  in  the  church,  the  Chapel  of  the  Cross.  De- 
scending twenty-eight  broad  marble  steps  ^c  viulnr 
comes  to  a  large  chamber  eighteen  paces  square,  dimly 
lighted  by  a  few  distant  lamps;  the  roof  is  aupponeil  by 
four  short  columns  with  enormous  capitals.  In  front  of 
Ihe  steps  ia  the  altar,  and  on  the  right  a  seat  on  which 
the  empress  Helena,  advised  by  a  dream  where  Ihe  true 
cross  was  to  be  f»und,Bal  and  walchcil  the  workmen  who 
were  digging  below.  Descending  again  fourteen  steps, 
another  chamber  ii  reached,  darker  and  mure  dimly 
lighted  than  the  Drsl,  and  jiung  with  faded  red  tapes- 
iry;  *  martle  slab,  having  on  it  a  figure  of  the  cross, 
raven  the  mouth  uf  the  pit  in  which  the  true  crves  wia 

On  reascending  into  the  body  of  the  church  and  ap- 


Tlifl  "Tomb  uf  Christ." 
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ij;  the  restibule  through  which  nt  fint  eutend, 


ulCl™ 


K  nirrow  marble  BUircue  ol 


Thui 


Id  by 


eigbt«f  a  alcps, 
Bin(rLe  Btone, »  laet  w  wnicii  the  pilRriiD'a  luentian  ui 
•oliciled  by  the  monlu  u  ■  proof  that  the  chapel  at  the 
tap  is  really  fouaded  on  the  nalund  lock.  But  this  bet 
would  piove  nothing;  for  there  is  a  Btaircaee  in  the 
Kutpoli  Palazzo  at  Kame  oT  one  hundred  and  twenty 
Heps,  cut  from  a  single  block  of  white  marUe.  Every 
visible  part  of  the  chapel  is  a  roanifeaC/oirtc,'  To  ihia 
objection  it  is  answered  that  "the  aune-work  cases  the 
rock,"  which  mayor  may  not  be  true;  hat  wherever  ex- 
amination might  be  allowed  it  aeema  to  be  purpoaely 
withheld.  The  chapel  is  about  flfleen  feet  square,  paved 
with  marble  in  mosaic,  and  hung  on  all  sides  with  Bilken 
tapestry  and  Ismpa  dimly  burning ;  it  ia  divided  by  two 
short  piilsiT,  hung  also  with  silk  and  supporting  quad- 
rangular arches.  At  the  eitremily  i«  a  large  altar,  or- 
nimented  with  psintingi  and  figures,  and  under  the 

liicating  the  ipat  in  which  rested  the  step  of  the  cross. 
liebind  tlie  altai  and  separated  from  it  by  ■  thin  wall 
is  a  chapel,  iu  the  centra  of  which  is  a  atone  marking 
the  exact  apot  where  Abraham  was  about  (o  saciiHce 
Isaac;  and  the 


entombment  of  oar  Sarioor,  set  up  in  Roman  CatlMGe 
churches  at  Easier,  on  the  noilh  side  of  the  chancel, 
near  the  altar.     In  England,  previous  (o  the  ReforrBa- 

within  a  recess  in  the  wall  or  upon  a  tomb;  but  serail 
churches  still  contain  peimaDent  stone  atnictarea  tbal 
were  built  for  the  purpose,  some  of  which  are  very  elalK 


g  point;  they  si 


1,  our  Lord's  head 
o  consider  the  e 
the  compleU  fulfi 


abiishmi 


of  this  fac 
type. 

Descending  to  the  floor  of  the  church,  we  are  shown 
another  rent  in  the  rock,  said  lobe  a  continuation  of  Che 
one  above,  but  so  guarded  by  an  iron  grating  that  ex- 
amination is  out  of  the  question,  as  it  can  only  be  ex- 
amined by  thrusting  a  taper  through  the  bars-  Directly 
opposite  the  fissure  ie  a  large  monument  otct  the  head 


of— At 

The  little  chapel  on  the  spot  where  Mary  i 
St  John  received  our  Lord's  dying  injuncti 
IGCt  her  as  hifi  mother  is  an  appendage  to  1 


Hav 


when 


ough. 


tour  of  the  church,  let  us  return  to  the  great  object  of 
the  pilgrimage  to  Jertualem — the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Tak- 
ing off  the  shoetf  on  the  marble  platform  in  front,  the 
visitor  is  admitted  by  a  low  door,  on  entering  which  the 
proudest  head  must  needs  do  reverence.    In  the  centre 

from  the  mouth  of  the  sepuJchre — a  square  block  of 
marble  cut  and  polished ;  and,  though  the  Armenians 
have  lately  succeeded  in  establiBhing  the  genttineneas 
of  the  stone  In  their  chapel  on  Haunt  Zion  (tlie  admis- 


lounced  u     ' 


they  stole  it),  yel  the  infat- 
and  adores  the  block  of  marble 


"He  is 


ee  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay."  Again 
bending  the  head,  and  lower  than  before,  the  visitor 
enters  the  inner  chamber,  the  boliest  of  holy  places. 
The  sepulchre  "  hewn  out  of  the  rock"  is  a  marble  ssr- 
cophagus,  somewhat  resembling  a  common  bathing- 
lub,  with  a  lid  of  the  same  material.  Over  it  hang 
forty-three  lamps,  which  bum  without  ceasing  night 
and  day.  The  sarcophagus  is  ux  feet  one  inch  long, 
and  occupies  about  one  half  the  chamber;  and,  one  of 
the  monks  being  always  present  to  receive  the  gifts  or 
tribute  of  the  pilgrims,  there  ia  only  room  for  three  or 
four  at  a  time  to  enter.  The  walls  are  of  a  greenish 
marble,  usually  called  verd-anticgue,  and  this  is  all.  It 
will  be  home  in  mind  that  all  this  b  in  a  building  above 
ground,  standing  on  the  floor  of  the  church. 

SEPULCHRE,  Church  of  the  Holt.  See  the 
preceding  article  and  Jerubaudi. 

SEPULCHRE,  The  Easter,  a  representation  of  the 


e,  Oifordi^hliv. 


mens  of  the  Decotated  style.  Sepulchre*  of  tbia  kind 
also  remain  in  the  churches  at  NonhwiiU,  Norfolk; 
Holcombe  Burnell,  Devonshire,  and  several  Dthera.  The 
crucifix  was  placed  in  the  sepulchre  with  great  sDhm- 
nity  on  Good-Friday,  and  continually  watched  fntt 
that  time  till  Easter-day,  when  it  was  taken  out  and 
replaced  upon  the  altar  with  especial  cereniotiyr^Par* 
ker,  Gloa.  of  A  rchilu*.  B.  V. 

SEPULCHRE,  Ecci.BBiASTH^AL,  a  reopptaele  for  Iba 
blessed  sacrament  which  is  reserved,  aiDong  the  l^^^tnt^ 
Irom  the  masa  of  Maurtdy-Thursdav.  There  is  a  good 
example  of  an  Eastern  sepulchre  in  Che  north  chapd  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  MaddcDhaai,  in  Buckingbam- 
shire,  England. 

SEPUIX^HRE,  Rboulah  Casoks  op,  a  religion*  or- 
der said  CO  have  been  founded  by  Godfrey  on  the  captnn 
of  Jerusalem  in  1099.  Many  of  these  canons  journeyed 
into  Europe;  but  the  order  was  suppressed  by  pope  In- 
nocent VIII,  and  ilareveiiiieB  were  ultimately  beumred 
on  the  Knights  of  Si.  John  of  Jemsolera.  According  to 
Broughion,  the  suppression  of  the  order  did  not  extend 
to  Poland.— Eadie,  tJctIrt,  Ct/dnp.  s.  v, 

Bepulveda,  JuAM  Gmi^  tie,  a  Spanish  writer,  was 
bom  at  Cordova  in  1491  (or  1490),  He  assiBled  cardi- 
nal Cajetan  at  Naples  in  the  revision  of  the  Ureek  Tes- 
ument.  In  1629  he  went  In  Rome,and  in  1636  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  and  hisioriographcr  to  Charles  T.  He 
ia  memorable  for  writing  a  Vialiraiioa  oflhf  Cmrttia 
o/'tke  SjMtniardt  affaaul  Iht  JndiuHt.  Charles  V  sn|K 
pressed  Che  publication  of  the  work  in  his  dominions, 
but  it  was  published  in  Rome.  He  died  at  Salamanca 
in  1572.  He  was  the  author  of  rarioug  works  beudes 
the  one  mentioned,  in  particular  of  some  Lti/ni  Lrtirrn 
—A  Trmilntim/ram  Arittolle.rilh  Xotft!—A  Lffi 
of  Charla  V  and  PAHip.  II,  printed  together  at  Madrid 
(1780,*vola.4lo). 

8«qneuoe.  1.  The  later  name  of  the  pinma,  a 
meknlioiis  and  varied  prolongation  of  the  Hallelujah.  2. 
The  announcement  of  the  Gospel  of  the  day  when  taken 
from  tbe  middle  of  the  Gospels,  but  called  ntfuiai  when 
the  opening  words  were  to  follow.  On  the  four  days 
of  Holy  Week  the  wonis  "  The  Passion  of  our  Lord  Je- 
sus  Christ"  replaced  the  ordinary  sequence,  or  iiutiaL 
S.  The  name  Sot  a  hj-imi  tn  metre.    See  Prow;  S»> 
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Sequences.  In  chanting  the  (rraebtolls  in  the  Mam 
it  wat  customary  to  prolong  the  last  syllables  of  the 
Hmllelajah  thiongh  a  succession  of  notes  without  words, 
which  woe  termed  aequmoesj  when  considered  in  their 
combination,  trndJubUa  or  jubilationes  with  reference  to 
their  character.  They  were  intended  to  indicate  that 
feeling  had  reached  a  point  at  which  it  was  too  strong 
f«ir  expression.  The  difficulty  of  retaining  a  long  series 
of  notes  in  the  memory  led  to  e£R>rt8  for  devising  mne- 
monic helps,  which  eventually  resulted  in  the  adoption 
of  suitable  rhythmical  language  in  Latin  prose  to  fit  the 
music — Notker  Balbulus  (q.  v.;  died  912),  a  monk  of 
Sc  Gall,  being  especially  distinguished  in  accomplish- 
ing  this  kind  of  work.  The  idea  was  suggested  to  him 
bv  some  verses  which  were  modulated  or  fitted  to  the 
series  of  tones  in  an  antiphonarium  belonging  to  a  fugi- 
tive priest  of  Gimedia.  He  attempted  to  improve  on 
them,  and  with  such  success  that  his  teacher,  Marcellus, 
a  Scotchman,  had  his  verses  collected  and  sung  by  his 
pupils;  and  also  persuaded  Notker  to  dedicate  his  work 
to  some  prominent  personage  and  give  it  to  the  world. 
Notker  thus  became  the  originator  of  an  edifying  ele- 
ment of  worship,  which  was  approved  by  the  popes  and 
speedily  introduced  into  wider  circles;  and  as  he  not  only 
used  the  succession  of  tones  already  current — the  metten' 
sis  major  and  minor,  the  Romana  and  A  mcena — but  also 
composed  new  series  of  notes,  he  became  the  creator  of 
an  elevating,  melodious  choir  music  which  was  insert- 
ed in  the  Mass.  Each  piece  was  divided  into  several 
parts  and  provided  with  an  appropriate  conclusion ;  and, 
in  like  manner,  the  text,  which  was  everywhere  adapt- 
ed to  the  melody,  consisted  of  a  number  of  shorter  or 
longer  sections.  A  poetic  character  was  thus  naturally 
given  to  the  text,  and  such  compositions  were  conse- 
quoitly  called  ^  hymns'* — a  term  that  is  not  misplaced 
when  applied  to  those  written  by  Nutkcr.  They  were 
hymns  of  praise  in  which  the  leading  features  of  a  fes- 
tival, the  faithful  support  uf  the  Almtt<hty  Gn<l,  the  Re- 
deemer's merits,  the  dignity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  etc, 
are  fervently  presented;  while  in  their  intent  they  were 
a  continuation  of  the  Hallelujah  in  the  Gradual,  though 
they  might  also  be  separately  employed. 

These  sequences  were  introduced  into  use  in  Ger- 
many, England,  France,  and  other  countries.  Notker's 
works  became  the  type,  and  imitations  in  great  number 
followed,  until  they  were  employed  to  edify  the  people 
at  every  festival ;  and  mure  than  one  hundred  were  con- 
tained in  the  mass-books.  The  revised  Roman  Missal 
contains  but  five — viz.  one  to  the  Paschal  lamb,  intend- 
ed for  Easter ;  one  for  Pentecost  (  Vem  Sancte  Spiritus) ; 
one  for  Corpus-Christi  Day  (^Lauda,  Sion,  Scdvatorem, 
by  Thomas  Aquinas);  one  intended  to  glorify  the  Ma- 
ter Dolorosa  (the  celebrated  Stabat  Mater  by  Jacopo- 
nus) ;  and  one  for  use  in  masses  pro  defuncHs,  Thomas 
de  Celano's  judgment-hymn  Dies  Ira,  The  last  two  are 
roost  unlike  the  early  sequences,  as  the  Hallelujah  could 
not  be  chanted  with  them ;  but  they  are  at  bottom  ju- 
bilee hymns  like  the  others. — Herzog,  Real-Encyklop, 
a.  V. 

SequentiSld  is  the  name  given  to  the  book  in 
which  the  sequences  (q.  v.)  were  contained.  It  was 
nec^sary  to  the  Church  so  long  as  a  complete  missal 
comprehending  all  parts  of  the  mass  was  not  in  use ;  af- 
ter this  had  been  provided  the  sequentiale  was  required 
only  by  the  singers. 

Sequeetratiozi,  a  term  employed  to  signify  the 
separating  or  setting -aside  of  a  thing  in  controversy 
from  the  possession  of  both  parties  who  contend  for  it. 
It  is  twofold — voluntary  and  necessar}'.  Voluntary  se- 
questration is  that  which  is  done  by  consent  of  each 
party ;  necessary  is  that  which  the  judge,  of  his  own  au- 
thority, does,  whether  the  party  consents  or  not.  Se- 
questration is  also  a  kind  of  execution  for  debt  on  a 
benefice,  issued  by  the  bishop,  by  which  the  profits  are 
to  be  paid  to  the  creditor. 

SEQUESTRATION,  Ekolish.    When  a  judgment 


has  been  obtained  against  a  beneficed  clergyman,  and 
that  judgment  remains  unsatisfied,  the  party  entitled  to 
the  fruits  of  the  judgment  is  obliged  to  levy  the  sum 
recovered  bv  an  execution.  In  the  first  instance  he  is- 
sues  the  ordinary  writ  of  execution,  called  a  jieri  facias, 
to  which  all  persons  are  subject,  directing  the  sherifif  to 
levy  the  amount  upon  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  de- 
faulter. If  the  sheriff  is  able  to  do  so,  tfie  amount  is 
levied,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  cannot  find  goods  and  chattels  sufficient, 
he  returns  the  writ  to  the  court,  stating  his  inability, 
and  certifying  that  the  individual  has  a  rectory  or  other 
ecclesiastical  benefice,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  county. 
Upon  this  return  a  writ  of  sequestration,  called  either  a 
levari  facicu  de  bonis  eccUsiasticis,  or  a  sequestrari/aci" 
as,  according  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  drawn  up,  is- 
sues to  the  bbhop  of  the  diocese,  requiring  him  to  levy 
the  amount  upon  the  ecclesiastical  goods  of  the  clergy- 
man. Upon  this  writ  the  bishop  or  his  officer  makes 
out  a  sequestration,  directed  to  the  church-wardens  or 
persons  named  by  the  bishop,  or,  upon  proper  security, 
to  persons  named  by  the  party  who  issues  the  writ,  re- 
quiring them  to  sequestrate  the  tithes  and  other  profits 
of  the  benefice ;  which  sequestration  should  be  forthwith 
published,  not  by  reading  it  in  church  during  divine 
service  (a  ceremony  which  is,  in  our  opinion,  abolished 
by  the  second  section  of  7  William  IV,  and  1  Victoria, 
c  45),  but  by  affixing  a  notice  of  Its  contents  at  or  near 
the  church  door  before  the  commencement  of  the  ser- 
vice, as  required  by  that  statute.  The  sequestration  is 
a  continuing  charge  upon  the  benefice,  and  the  bishop 
may  be  called  upon  from  time  to  time  to  return  to  the 
court  an  account  of  what  has  been  levied  under  it.  The 
court  has  the  same  power  over  the  bishop  that  it  has 
over  a  sheriff  in  respect  of  ordinary  writs  of  execution ; 
and  if  the  bishop  is  negligent  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty,  or  returns  an  untrue  account  of  the  proceedings 
under  the  writ,  he  is  liable,  in  the  same  way  as  the  sher- 
iff is  Uable,  to  an  action  at  the  suit  of  the  party  damni- 
fied thereby.  Sequestration  is  also  a  process  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical courts.  When  a  benefice  is  full,  the  profits 
may  be  sequestered  if  the  incumbent  neglects  his  cure; 
and  if  there  be  a  vacancy,  the  profits  are  to  be  seques- 
tered, and  to  be  applied  so  far  as  necessary  in  providing 
for  the  ser\'ice  of  the  cure  during  the  vacancy,  the  suc- 
cessor being  entitled  to  the  surplus.  —  Eadie,  Ecdes. 
Cyclop,  s.  V. 

Be'rah  (Heb.  Se'rach,  H^b,  perhaps  overflow;  Sept. 
in  Gen.  "^'tpa  [v.  r.  Dopi],  but  in  Chron.  'Sxtpai  [v.  r. 
lanp] ;  also  written  **  Sarah*"  [q.  v.]  in  Numb,  xxvi, 
46),  the  daughter  of  Asher,  son  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlvi,  17; 
Numb,  xxvi,  46 ;  1  Chron.  vii,  30).  aC.cir.  1864.  The 
mention  of  a  female  in  a  list  of  this  kind,  in  which  no 
others  of  her  sex  are  named,  and  contrary  to  the  usual 
practice  of  the  Jews,  seems  to  indicate  something  ex- 
traordinary in  connection  with  her  history  or  circum- 
stances. This  has  sufficed  to  excite  the  ever-active 
imaginations  of  the  rabbins,  and  the  Jews  fable  that 
she  was  very  remarkable  for  piety  and  virtue,  and  was 
therefore  privil^ed  to  be  the  first  person  to  tell  Jacob 
that  his  son  Joseph  was  still  living  (Gen.  xlv,  26).  on 
which  account  she  was  translated  alive  (like  Enoch)  to 
paradise,  where,  according  to  the  ancient  book  Zohar, 
are  four  mansions  or  palaces,  each  presided  over  by  an 
illustrious  woman,  vis.  Sarah,  daughter  of  Asher,  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh  who  brought  up  Moses ;  Jochebed, 
mother  of  Moses ;  and  Deborah  the  prophetess. 

Serai'^ah  (Heb.  Serayah',  fi^^b  [once  in  the  pro- 
longed form,  Seraya'ku,  !inj"ii3,  Jer.  xxxvi,  26],  war- 

rior  of  Jehovah ;  Sept.  YMpaiaQ  or  'S.ipaXa,  but  with 
many  v.  rr.),  the  proper  name  of  eight  men. 

1.  Second-nametl  son  of  Kenas,  and  father  of  a  Joab 
who  was  head  ofa  family  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  in  the 
valley  of  the  Charashim  (1  Chron.  iv,  13,  14).  B.a 
cir.  1560. 
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2.  The  scribe  or  secretary  of  David  (2  Sam.  viii,  17). 
B.C.  cir.  1015.  This  person's  name  is  in  other  places 
corrupted  into  Sh^a%  X^O;  A.  V.  "Sheva"  (2  Sam. 
XX,  25),  "ShUha,"  KW*^©  (1  Kings  iv,  8),  and  "Shav- 
sha,"  KdllS  (1  Chron.  xviii,  16). 

3.  Sou  of  Asiel  and  father  of  Josibiah  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  (1  Chron.  iv,  85).    &C.  ante  720. 

4.  The  son  of  Azriel,  and  one  of  the  persons  charged 
with  the  apprehension  of  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  (Jer. 
xxxvi,  26).     aa  606. 

5.  The  son  of  Neriah  and  brother  of  Baruch  (Jer.  li, 
59,  61).  He  held  a  high  office  in  the  court  of  king 
Zedekiah,  the  nature  of  which  is  somewhat  uncertain. 
In  the  A-  V.  we  have, "  This  Seraiah  was  a  quiei  prmce^^ 
nn!)3^  *^b,  which,  according  to  Kimchi,  means  a  ckam- 
herlain,  or  one  who  attended  the  king  when  he  retired 
to  rest  (i.  e.  prince  of  rest) ;  but  better,  perhaps,  accord- 
ing to  (iesenius, "  chief  of  the  quarters'*  for  the  king  and 
his  army,  that  is,  quarttmiasUr'general^  after  the  mean- 
ing oi  menuchdh  as  a  halting-place  of  an  army  (Numb. 
x,  83).  The  suggestion  of  Maurer,  adopted  by  Uitzig, 
has  more  to  commend  it,  that  he  was  an  officer  who  t<H>k 
charge  of  the  royal  caravan  on  ita  march,  and  fixed  the 
place  where  it  should  halt.  Hiller  {Onomatt,)  says  Se- 
raiah was  prince  of  Menuchah,  a  place  on  the  borders 
of  Judah  and  Dan,  elsewhere  called  Manahath.  This 
Seraiah  was  sent  by  Zedekiah  on  an  embassy  to  Baby- 
lon, probably  to  render  his  submission  to  that  monarch, 
about  four  years  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  B.C.  594. 
He  was  charged  by  Jeremiah  to  communicate  to  the 
Jews  already  in  exile  a  book  in  which  the  prophet  bad 
written  out  his  prediction  of  all  the  evil  that  should 
come  upon  Babylon  (Jer.  li,  60-64).  It  is  not  stated 
how  Seraiah  acquitted  himself  of  his  task;  but  that  he 
accepted  it  at  all  shows  such  respect  for  the  prophet  as 
may  allow  us  to  conclude  that  he  would  not  neglect  the 
duty  which  it  imposed. 

6.  The  high-priest  at  the  time  that  Jerusalem  was 
taken  by  the  ChaldaBans.  B.C.  588.  He  was  sent  pris- 
oner to  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Kiblah,  who  put  him  to 
death  (2  Kings  xxv,  18 ;  1  Chron.  vi,  14 ;  Jer.  lii,  24 ; 
Ezra  vii,  1). 

7.  The  son  of  Tanhumcth  the  Netophathite,  and  one 
of  those  to  whom  Gedaliah  promised  security  (2  Kings 
xxv,  23 ;  Jer.  xl,  8).     B.C.  587. 

8.  A  priest,  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  who  returned  from 
exile  (Ezra  ii,  2,  Neh.  x,  2;  xi,  11  ^  xii,  1,  12).  He  is 
called  Azariah  (q.  v.)  in  Neh.  vii,  7.     B.C.  536. 

Seraphio  Doctor.    See  Bonavektura. 

Seraphic  H3nilll,  the  Ter-sanctunj  or  "  Holy,  holy, 
holy,"  which  concludes  the  preface  in  the  communion 
8er>'ice.  Its  basis  is  found  in  Isa.  vi,  8.  The  hymn  it- 
self occurs  in  every  ancient  liturgy.  It  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Trisagiun  (q.  v.). 

Ser'aphlm  (Heb.  Seraphim',  Q'^D^b;  Sept.  Tc/oa- 
0ifc,  or  Seraphs  f  the  plural  of  the  word  w]'lb,  sardph), 
celestial  beings  described  in  Isa.  vi,  2-6  as  an  order  of 
angels  or  ministers  of  God,  who  stand  around  his  throne, 
having  each  six  wings,  and  also  hands  and  feet,  and 
praising  God  with  their  voices.  They  were  therefore 
of  human  form,  and,  like  the  Cherubim,  furnished  with 
wings  as  the  swift  messengers  of  (vod.  Some  have  in- 
deed identified  the  Cherubim  and  Seraphim  as  the  same 
beings,  but  under  names  descriptive  of  different  quali- 
ties: Seraphim  denoting  the  burning  and  dazzling  ap- 
pearance of  the  beings  elsewhere  described  as  Cherubinu 
It  would  be  difficult  either  to  prove  or  disprove  this ; 
but  there  are  differences  between  the  Cherubim  of  Eze- 
kiel  and  the  Seraphim  of  Isaiah  which  it  does  not  ap- 
pear easy  to  reconcile.  The  "  living  creatures"  of  the 
former  prophet  had  four  wings;  the  "  Seraphim"  of  the 
latter,  six;  and  while  the  Cherubim  had  four  faces,  the 
Seraphim  had  but  one  (comp.  Isa.  vi,  2,  8;  Ezek.  i, 
'^).    If  the  figures  were  in  all  cases  purely  sym- 


bolical, the  difference  does  not  signify  (see  Hendewerk, 
De  Seraph,  et  Chervb.  mm  Divertis  [Reg.  1836]).  See 
Cheritbim.  There  ia  much  symbolical  force  and  pro- 
priety in  the  attitude  in  which  the  Seraphim  are  de- 
scribed as  standing,  while  two  of  their  wings  were  kept 
ready  for  instant  flight  in  tlie  service  of  God ;  with  ivo 
others  they  hid  their  face  to  express  their  wiwortbinns 
to  look  upon  the  Divine  Majesty  (see  Exod.  iii,  6;  1 
Kings  xix,  18 ;  comp.  Plutarch,  QuatL  Rout.  voL  x),  and 
with  two  others  they  covered  their  feet,  or  the  whole  of 
the  lower  part  of  their  bodies — a  practice  which  still 
prevails  in  the  East  when  persons  appear  in  a  monarch's 
presence  (see  Lowth,  ad  loc).  Their  occupation  was 
twofold — to  celebrate  the  praises  of  Jehovah*s  bolinesi 
and  power  (Isa.  vi,  8),  and  to  act  aa  the  medium  of  com- 
munication between  heaven  and  earth  (ver.  6).  From 
their  antiphonal  chant  ("  one  cried  unto  another^)  ve 
may  conceive  them  to  have  been  ranged  in  opposite 
rows  on  each  side  of  the  throne.  As  the  Seraphim  are 
nowhere  else  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  our  conoeptioiB 
of  their  appearance  must  be  restricted  to  the  above  par- 
ticulars, aided  by  such  uncertain  light  as  etymolog}-  and 
analogy  will  supply.  We  may  observe  that  the  idea 
of  a  winged  human  figure  was  not  peculiar  to  the  He- 
brews :  among  the  sculptures  found  at  Mourghauh.  ia 
Persia,  we  meet  with  a  representation  of  a  man  with 
two  pairs  of  wings  springing  from  the  sboolderB  and 
extending,  the  one  pair  upwards,  the  other  dowowards, 
so  as  to  admit  of  covering  the  head  and  the  feet  (Yaux, 
Am.  and  Pei'sep,  p.  822).  The  wings  in  this  instance 
imply  deification ;  for  speed  and  ease  of  motion  aland, 
in  man*s  imagination,  among  the  most  prominoit  tokeiu 
of  divinity.  The  meaning  of  the  word  **  aeraph**  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful ;  the  only  word  which  resembles  it  ia 
the  current  Hebrew  is  tardph,  C)^^, "  to  bum,"  whence 
the  idea  of  hrilliancy  has  been  extracted.  Such  a  sense 
would  harmonize  with  other  descripti(Mis  of  celestial  be- 
ings (e.  g.  Ezek.  i,  18 ;  Matt,  xxviii.  3) ;  but  it  is  object- 
ed that  the  Hebrew  term  never  bears  this  secondary 
sense.  Gesenius  {Thesaur,  p.  1341)  connects  it  with  an 
Arabic  term  signifying  high  or  exalted,  and  this  mar 
be  regarded  as  the  generally  received  etymology;  but 
the  absence  of  any  cognate  Hebrew  term  is  certainly 
worthy  of  remark.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  article  Srr- 
PKNT  that  a  species  of  serpent  was  called  saraph,  and 
this  has  led  some  to  conceive  that  the  Seraphim  were  a 
kind  of  basilisk-headed  Cherubim  (Bauer,  Theolog.  A, 
T.  p.  189);  or  else  that  they  were  animal  forms  with 
serpent's  heads,  such  as  we  find  figured  in  the  anciei  t 
temples  of  Thebes  (Gesen.  Comment,  in  Jrs,).  H  iizij; 
and  others  identify  the  Seraphim  with  the  Ef^ptiau 
Serapis;  for  although  it  is  true  that  the  worship  of  Sera- 
pis  was  not  introduced  into  Egypt  till  the  time  of  the 
Ptolemies  (Wilkinson,  Anc,  Egypt,  iv,  860  a.  q.),  it  \* 
known  that  this  was  but  a  modification  of  the  more  an- 
cient worship  of  Kneph,  who  was  figured  under  the 
form  of  a  serpent  of  the  same  kind,  the  head  of  which 
aften^'ards  formed  the  crest  of  Serapis.  But  we  can 
hardly  conceive  that  the  Hebrews  would  have  borrowed 
their  imagery  fn>m  such  a  source.  Knobel's  conjecture 
that  Seraphim  is  merely  a  false  reading  for  sharaikim 
(D'^rnd), "  ministers,"  is  ingenious,  but  the  latter  word 
is  not  Hebrew.— Kitto;  Smith.  See  the  Stud,  v.  Krit, 
1844,  ii,  454.  See  Angel  ;  Cherub  ;  Livug  Creatcrk; 

TKRAPHtM. 

Seraphlna,  a  keyed  wind  instrument,  the  tones  of 
which  are  produced  by  the  play  of  wind  upon  metallic 
reeds,  as  in  the  accordeon.  It  consista,  like  the  organ, 
of  a  key-board,  wind-chest,  and  bellows. 

Berapion,  bishop  of  Thumeos,  in  Egypt,  called  Seko- 
lasticug  because  of  his  eloquence  and  dialectical  keen- 
ness, is  said  by  Kufinus  to  have  been  abbot  of  naroer- 
ous  monasteries,  and  to  have  exercised  rule  over  some 
ten  thousand  hermita,  whom  he  employed  in  reaping  at 
harvest-time,  in  order  that  their  earnings  might  mid  iu 
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mpmrnubed  ChiutiuM  about  AlexandrU.  | 

1  Atlunuiu  Are  reported  to  hAve  beeo  fain  i 
iniiniAte  friendt  vid  couiudlon,  the  taUcT  having  k- 
cured  his  elevation  lo  tbe  bisbapric  In  348  Serapioo 
attended  tb«  Counci]  of  Sardica,  aod  helped  to  prucure 
the  acquittal  of  Albuiuitu  frDm  the  cbargea  under 
vrhicb  be  Uy ;  and  when  tbe  Utter  had  again  fallen  un- 
der the  displeuuie  of  tbeemperurCooBtanlius,  Serapicm 
was  one  of  the  five  bishop*  wbo  were  delegated  to  at- 
tempt bis  reatoratioa  to  favor.  UediedA.D.35B.  See 
Socralea,  Hiit.  Eeda.  iv,  iS. 

ChTysostoni'i  deacon  at  CotiBtantitkople,  andrt  Ho- 
norius  and  Arcadius,  wia  another  Seniuon,  who  aided 
that  father  in  enforcing  a  thorough  diacipline  among 
[he  clerg?.  of  whom  be  said  that  only  the  utmost  Mrlct- 
ne«  could  »ecure  their  improvement.  Tbe  clergy  were 
exaspervted  by  his  words  and  actiuni,  uul  anught  lo  ex- 
cite the  populace  to  oppoaition  againat  both  reformerar 
but  in  rain ;  and  ChtyaoMom  ultimately  made  Serapion 
bbihop  of  Ueraclea  in  T  brace.— Uenog,  Ktat-EmisUi^. 

Setftpls,  in  Egyptian  mythology,  waa  a  highly 
renefaled  god  of  Alexandria,  whose  origin  was  rather 
Grecian,  however,  thao  Egyptian.  He  was  tbe  Greek 
god  of  Um  uitderworld— Pluto,  the  giver  of  bleawnga — 
on  whose  head  was  pUtcal  a  bushel,  to  denote  that  the 
nilei  of  the  underworld  cauaes  tnan's  nuutiihuient  to 
apring  ftocD  Che  earth,  tie  waa  transferred  to  Alexan- 
dria ia  tbe  time  of  tbe  Ptolemies,  and  nnwillingly  ac- 
cepiAl  by  the  inhabiianla;  but  eventually  forty-two 
temples  of  Serapis  were  enumerated  in  Egypt.  The 
following  fable  in  relation  to  bis  importation  waa  in  cir- 
culation: A  beaiilirul  youth  appeared  to  I'tolemy  I  in 
a  dream,  and  commanded  the  king  to  brinft  hi*  nlatue 
fiDin  Sinope,  revealing,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was 
Serapis,  the  god  who  gives  blessings  or  curses.  After 
the  aunnoonting  of  many  difficulties,  the  enterprise  was 
at  lengtb  accomptiihed— the  god  contributing  to  that 
result  by  going  from  bis  temple  Co  the  ship.  The  city 
of  Alexandria  erected  to  him  a  temple  in  the  place 
Khacntis.  Political  reasons  may  have  detennined  Ibis 
transfrr  from  Asia  to  Egypt — e.  g.  the  importance  of 
making  the  new  capital  the  central  Beat  of  religion;  and 
tbis  latter  end  was  completely  realiied,  inasmuch  as 
8er>pia  look  the  place  of  Osiris,  with  the  exception  that 
be  was  never  conceived  of  as  auOMngand  dying.  Ha 
was  regarded  as  cooaart  to  IiiB,as  the  sun  and  Nile  god, 
and  as  tbe  supreme  god.  The  sick,  alao.  invoked  his 
aid.  with  the  result  that  he  was,  in  the  end,  canfoanded 
with  .^BCDiapiuB.  A  marble  bust  in  the  Vatican  rep- 
resents him  a«  a  bearded,  earnest  man,  with  rays  sur- 
rounding, and  a  grain'meaiure  aurmouuting,  his  head. — 
Toiimer,  WOrieii.  4  MnlkoL  a.  v. 
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BarulnA,  Nicholas,  a  learned  Jeaoic  and  oi 

tator  on  tbe  Scriptures,  waa  bom  in  156£i  at  Kamber- 
villeni,  in  Lorraine.  After  atudying  the  languages,  be 
taught  ethics,  philuaophy,  and  tbeok^y  at  Wunbut^ 
and  Menta,  in  wbicb  last  city  he  died.  May  20,  IGIO, 
leaving  many  works,  of  which  the  following  aro  the 
principal:  l>fI'kaTiiao7iitii,SaiiAicitonaii,tIEKf»ii>nm 
Setti*  (Franeker,1608 1  Mentz,l604)  -.—Commalaiiai  ui 
LOiroi  Jot^  JuiL,  Rulli,  Rrg..  tt  Parulqt.  (ibid.  1S09-10, 
a  pta.  foL)i— i'roiisoBioiu  BiUica  (ibid,  1613)  ■.—Habbmi 
tt  lltTodtt  (ibid.)  -.—Opiaaila  Tktoiagiea  (3  torn.  foL)  ;— 
BndathenwhiGharecoUectedini<ivola.ful.  SeeEUrst, 
ilibl.Ji>d.i\i,aie;mntr,Baidbmid<rtl,toLLiUnaur. 
So'red  (Heb.  id  1^5,/rarf  Sept.  XiptS  v.  r.  So- 
pi^,  the  first  namcil  of  three  sons  of  Zebulun  (Gen. 
>ilyoftbe5uii/i(«<  (Numb. 


xxvi,  26).     RC.  dr.  1864. 

Bereat'd*,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  companion 
of  j£neas,  who  gathered  up  the  armor  of  Hiemonidee, 
the  priest  of  Apollo  whom  ^neaa  had  slain,  and  who 
erected  a  column  of  victory  lo  Mars  Uradivus. 

Serge  (IJt.  crrau,  a  wax  taper).  Those  in  a  low 
basin  were  called  mortars,  and  burned  during  nutina  at 
tbe  choir  door.  Lyadwood  says  that  in  very  many 
churebea  tbe  two  (L  B.  on  the  altar)  were  furnished  by 
the  curate.— Walcolt,  Sacnd  A  t-chaoL  s.  v. 

Sargaant  (patitonxoi,  literally  rod-holiitr.  Acta 
xvi,  86),  properly  a  Koman  lidor,  the  public  servant 
wbo  bore  a  bundle  of  rods  before  tbe  tnagiBtraies  of 
cities  and  colonies  as  insignia  of  their  office,  and  who 
executed  the  sentences  which  they  pronounced.  8e« 
Smitb,  i>icr.  o/ (%ui.  ^  Hf .  s.  V.  "  Lictor.'' 


Boman  Coins  eiblblUug  the  Llctors  wllh  tbeir  fhmm. 

BetgeMXt,  iimn,  a  Congregational  minister,  waa 
bom  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1710.  He  Rradualed  at  Vale 
College  in  1729,  and  waa  appointed  tutor  in  1731.  Tbe 
Commissioiieia  for  Iiulian  Affairs  having  found  the 
Indians  living  at  Sbiletoot  and  I'fuMtutook,  on  the 
Housatonic  Kivcr,  iliapoaed  to  receive  B  missionary, 
chose  Mr.  Sergeant  for  that  powtion;  and  he  went  in 
October,  17U,  to  examine  his  field  of  labor.  In  August, 
I78S,  hewas  ordained  at  Deerfield,  and  labored  with  the 
Indians  until  bis  death,  July  27,  \7i9.  He  translated 
into  the  native  language  parts  of  the  Old  and  all  the 
New  Test,  excepting  the  bonk  of  Revelation.  During 
his  life  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  savagps  were  bap- 
tized, and  forty -two  became  mambera  of  the  Church. 
SeeSprague,  AimaUn/llit  Amtr.Puliiil,i,388, 

SetgeBtUB,  in  Grecian  mythology,  waa  a  companion 
or.Gneas,who  is  named  in  connection  with  th<>  Bailing' 

rock;  but  he  waa  nevertheless  rewanled  with  the  gift 
of  a  female  slave  from  the  hero  (Virgil,  Alnrid,  i,  610 ; 
V,  121,  etc.). 

Serglota  {Sbpoietb,  or  Sehoists),  a  section  of  the 
Paulicians  who  held  in  veneration  the  memory  and  writ- 
ings of  one  SergiuB,  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the 
9th  century.  H  a  effnna  led  to  a  diviuon— his  fiillowers 
being  known  as  Sergin(s,and  his  opponents  Baanites,  af- 
ter tbe  name  of  their  leader,  Baanes.    See  PAt'uciAsa. 

Ser'glnB  Paui.ub  (Gr»ciied  ZJpyioc  IlaiiXDc,  a 
Latin  nameX>  Roman  proconaul  in  command  at  Cyprus 
wbo  rtaa  converted  by  the  preaching  of  Paul  and  ^rna- 
baa  (Acts  xiii,  7).    A.D.44.    Seigius  ia  described  by  tba 
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ertngelist  at  a  **  discreet"  or  **  intelligent"  num ;  by  wbicb 
we  are  probaUy  to  understand  tbat  he  was  a  man  of 
large  and  liberal  views,  and  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind. 
Hence  be  had  entertained  Elymas,  and  hence  also  he 
became  curious  to  bear  the  new  doctrine  which  the 
apostle  brought  to  the  island.  The  strongest  minds  at 
that  period  were  drawn  with  a  singular  fascination  to 
the  occult  studies  of  the  East;  and  the  ascendency  which 
Luke  represents  the  "sorcerer"  as  having  gained  over 
Sergius  illustrates  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  times. 
For  other  examples  of  a  similar  character,  see  Conybeare 
and  Howson,  Life  and  Epistles  of  St,  Paul,  i,  177  sq.  But 
Sergius  was  not  effectually  or  long  deceived  by  the  arts 
of  the  impostor;  for,  on  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
apostle,  he  examined  at  once  the  claims  of  the  Gospel, 
and  yielded  his  mind  to  the  evidence  of  its  truth.  Noth- 
ing of  bis  history  subsequent  to  his  conversion  is  known 
from  Scripture.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  tbat  he 
abandoned  bis  post  as  governor  of  Cyprus;  but  the 
legends  assert  that  be  did  so,  and  followed  Paul ;  and 
that  eventually  he  went  with  the  apostle  into  Spain, 
and  was  left  by  him  at  Narboime,  in  France,  of  which 
he  became  the  bishop,  and  died  there. 

The  title  (inaccurately  rendered  "deputy"  [q.  v.]) 
given  to  this  functionary  exhibits  one  of  those  minute 
accuracies  wbicb,  apart  from  their  inspiration,  would 
substantiate  the  sacred  book  as  a  genuine  and  contem- 
porary record.  Cyprus  was  originally  a  pratorian  prov- 
ince laTpaTTjyiKr})f  and  not  proconsular ;  but  it  was  left 
by  Augustus  under  the  senate,  and  hence  was  governed 
by  a  proconsul  (av^virarot:),  as  stated  by  the  evangel- 
ist (Acta  xiii,  6,  8, 12;  see  Dion  Cass,  liv,  528;  Kuinol, 
on  Acts  xiiij  7.  For  the  value  of  this  attestation  to 
Luke's  accuracy,  see  Lardner,  Credibility  of  the,  Gospel 
Narrative  J  i,  32  sq.).  Coins,  too,  are  still  extant  on  which 
this  very  title,  ascribed  in  the  Acts  to  Sergius  Paulus, 
occurs  as  the  title  of  the  Roman  governors  of  Cyprus 
(see  Akerman,  Numismatic  IllusirationSt  p.  41;  Cony- 
beare and  Howson,  Life  and  Epistles  of  St,  Paul,  i,  176, 
187). — Kitto;  Smith.     See  Cyprus. 

Sergius,  St.  Several  saints  and  martyrs  occur  who 
bear  this  name. 

1.  One  is  usually  associated  with  a  martinr  named 
Bacchus,  like  himself  a  native  of  Rome.  It  is  related 
that  they  were  accused  of  being  Christians,  and  exiled 
by  the  emperor  Maximian.  When  nothing  could  induce 
them  to  sacrifice  to  idols,  Bacchus  was  tortured  to  death 
and  his  body  thrown  to  wild  beasts,  who,  however,  would 
not  harm  it.  Sergius  was  then  taken  to  Rosaph,  in 
Syria,  and  tortured,  but  comforted  by  an  apparition  of 
Bacchus,  while  his  wounds  were  healed  by  an  angel. 
He  was  beheaded  in  290 ;  and  the  emperor  Justinian  is 
credited  with  having  changed  the  name  of  Rosaph  to 
Sergiopolis,  while  the  martyr's  relics  were  preserved  in 
the  church  of  that  town.  Oct  7  was  set  apart  for  the 
commemoration  of  Sergius  and  Bacchus. 

2.  Another  Sergius,  whose  day  occurs  on  Jan.  28,  is 
said  to  have  been  martyred  under  Diocletian;  and  a 
third  was  a  monk  in  the  Convent  of  Mar  Saba,  in  Pal- 
estine, and,  together  with  other  monks,  was  attacked 
and  slain  by  robbers  in  the  year  797.  His  day  is  on 
March  30. 

3.  Sergius,  sumamed  the  Confessor^  was  bom  at  Con- 
stantinople, lived  in  the  former  half  of  the  9tb  century, 
and  wrote  De  Rebus  in  Re  PuUica  et  Ecdesia  Gestis — a 
history  of  the  iconoclastic  controversy  from  the  Romish 
point  of  view,  which  embraced  the  period  from  Constan- 
tine  Copronymus  to  Michael  H  Baibus,  but  is  now  lost. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  while  defending  the  worship  of 
images  (according  to  some  statements,  in  the  reign  of 
Leo  the  Isaurian ;  according  to  others,  in  that  of  Tbc- 
opbilus),  deprived  of  bis  goods,  and  exiled;  for  which 
reason  Photiiis  termed  him  the  Confessor.  The  saints' 
calendar  of  the  Greek  Church  assigns  May  18  as  his 
day.  See  AusfOhrL  Heiligen' Lexikon  nebst  beigefttgt, 
HeiL'Kalender  (Cologne  and  Frankfort,  1719),  p.  2006 
•q.->HecE0g,  Ruxl'Encykiop,  a.  y. 


SarglUB,  the  name  of  several  Rcmuui  Catbdic  poo. 
tiffs. 

I,  pope  from  687  to  701,  contemporary  with  the  Vcd- 
erable  Bede,  was  bom  at  Anrioch  and  retred  at  Paler- 
mo. The  most  noteworthy  event  of  his  administration 
was  a  dispute  with  the  Eastem  Church,  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  separation  of  the  East  from  the  West 
The  emperor  Justinian  II  bad  convoked  an  oecuoMnical 
council  (Concilium  Quinsextuni)  at  Constantlnojde,  and 
legates  were  sent  to  attend  it  by  Sergius,  who  Ufoied  its 
decrees ;  but,  as  six  decrees  had  been  paned  w^hich  were 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  Rome  (e.  g.  omitting  nearly 
all  the  Latin  councils  and  papal  decretals  finom  the  lis 
of  authentic  sources  of  Church  law,  acknowledging  ibt 
validity  of  the  whole  eighty-five  oanones  apostoHd,  de- 
nouncing the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  prohibiting  fasting 
on  Saturdays  during  Quadragesima,  making  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  equal  to  the  pope,  etc),  the  pope 
forbade  their  promulgation.  The  emperor  ordered  tbe 
imprisonment  of  the  refractory  pope,  but  was  himself 
dethroned  after  a  revolt  in  his  armv.  Rome  oontinoed 
to  reject  this  council,  and  this  occasioned  the  diapates 
which  subsequently  divided  tbe  Church.  Sergius  suc- 
ceeded, on  the  other  hand,  in  restoring  tbe  oommunioD 
with  Rome  of  tbe  churches  which  had  been  alienated 
through  the  Controversy  of  the  Three  Chapters,  Tbe 
other  prominent  incidents  of  his  pontificate  were  tbe 
founding  of  the  bishopric  of  Utrecht  by  Willibrod,  and 
the  issuing  of  an  ortiinance  by  which  the  Afftms  Dei 
was  required  to  be  sung  three  times  before  the  commun- 
ion in  the  service  of  the  mass.  Oct  9  waa  set  apart  in 
commemoration  of  this  pope. 

II,  pope  from  844  to  847.  He  contributed  materiallj 
to  the  exaltation  of  the  papacy  by  daring  to  disregard 
the  requirement  of  seeking  tbe  confirmation  of  his  ac- 
cesrion  and  consecration  by  the  civil  power,  aixl  by 
maintaining  his  position  in  the  face  of  the  protest  raistd 
by  the  emperor  Lothaire  against  this  infraction  of  tbe 
law  of  the  realm.  The  controversy  of  Pascbaaias  Rad- 
bertus  respecting  the  Lord's  supper  waa  begun  in  the 
reign  of  this  pope. 

III,  pope  from  904  to  911,  who  owed  hia  elevation  to 
the  influence  of  the  shameless  Theodora  and  her  no  les 
shameless  daughters  Marosia  and  Theodora,  the  actual 
rulers  of  the  time  in  Rome.  He  was  g^roesly  imnK^al, 
and  lived  in  licentious  relations  with  Marosia,  who  bore 
him  several  children,  among  them  the  future  pope  John 
XI,  though  the  latter  statement  is  denied  by  many  re- 
spectable authorities.  The  only  noteworthy  events  of 
his  pontificate  were  his  approval  of  tbe  fourth  marriage 
of  the  emperor  Leo  Philosophus,  which  a  subseqpeitt 
synod  at  Constantinople  (920)  condemned,  and  the  re^ 
newed  introduction  of  the  Benedictine  rule  at  Qngny 
by  the  abbot  Berao. 

IV,  pope  from  1009  to  1012,  previously  bishop  of 
Alba.  With  him  began  tbe  custom  that  the  popes 
should  adopt  a  new  name  on  assuming  the  tiara.  Tbe 
story  has  it  tbat  Sergius  was  formerly  called  Bocca  di 
Porcoy  i.  e.  swine's  snout  Being  ashamed  of  the  name, 
be  assumed  that  of  Sergius,  and  thus  introduced  a  cus- 
tom which  has  been  followed  by  all  subsequent  popcflb 
— Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  s.  v. 

Seripandi,  Gikolamo.  an  Italian  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Naples,  May  6,  1493.  On  tbe  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, be  entered  the  order  of  the  Augustines,  in  1507, 
and  made  such  rapid  progress  in  study  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed reader  at  Sienna  in  1516,  professor  of  theology 
at  Bologna  in  1517,  and  vicar-general  in  1523.  He  then 
gave  himself  to  preaching  with  great  success;  but  in 
1539  be  was  elected  general  of  bis  order,  and  in  1547 
was  re-elected.  He  declined  the  bishopric  of  Aqnilas 
in  1551 ;  but  was  drawn  from  retirement  by  a  miffiion 
from  the  city  of  Naples  to  tbe  emperor  in  1554,  where- 
upon he  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Salema  In  1561 
he  was  made  cardinal,  and  designated  as  one  of  the  pa- 
pal legates  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  where  he  died,  March 
17, 1563,  worn  out  with  toil.    His  character  was  one  of 
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■BgaUr  piety,  beneroleoce,  and  modesty.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  ecclesiastical  works  and  sermons,  besides  a 
coniineotaiy  on  Bomans  and  Galatians.  See  Hoefer, 
Aotcr.  Bufff,  Qeneraky  s.  v. 

Sexjeanta,  servants  in  monastic  offices:  those  of 
the  church,  the  guest-house,  refectory,  and  infirmary 
were  aubordinate  officers.  The  first  was  the  bell-ringer, 
except  for  high  mass,  vespers,  matins,  and  obits.  The 
candle-lighter,  except  round  the  high-altar  (he  also  laid 
oat  the  vestments  for  the  celebrant  at  the  high-altar), 
waa  the  chandler,  who  made  all  the  wax  caudles,  and  as- 
sisted the  subsacrist  in  baking  the  hosts.  The  serjeant 
of  the  infirmary  was  the  barber,  and,  with  the  clerk  and 
cook,  waited  on  the  monks  who  were  sick  or  aged. — 
Walcott,  Sacred  ArchtBoL  s.  v. 

Sermon  (Lat.  9ertnOf "  a  discourse**),  a  discourse  de- 
livered in  public  religious  services.    In  the  early  Church 
sermons  were  called  tractcUet  (expository),  disputcUiom 
(argumentative  and  oontrovereial),  aUocution»j  and  by 
the  Greeks  oiSatKoKiai  (doctrinal),  or  honUlies  (famil- 
iar addresses).     The  place  of  the  sermon  in  the  service 
was  immediately  after  the  reading  of  the  psalms  and  les- 
sons out  of  the  Scriptures,  before  the  catechumens  were 
dismissed.     The  permm  whose  duty  it  vras  to  deliver 
the  sermon  was  the  bishop,  when  he  was  present,  or  one 
of  his  presbyters  in  any  church  from  which  he  was  ab- 
sent: then  it  was  considered  as  the  bishop  preaching 
by  proxy.     In  some  cases  a  special  commission  was 
given  to  a  layman  to  deliver  a  sermon,  and  then  he 
might  do  it  by  the  authority  of  the  bishop's  commission 
for  that  time.     This  applied  to  the  public  services  in 
the  churches,  and  was  not  necessary  when  laymen  did  it 
in  a  private  way  as  catechists  in  their  catechetic  schools, 
as  at  Alexandria  and  elsewhere.     Sometimes  it  hap- 
poied  that  two  or  three  sermons  would  be  preached  in 
the  same  assembly,  first  by  the  presbyters  and  then  by 
the  bishop.     Or,  if  more  than  one  bishop  were  present, 
several  of  them  would  preach  one  after  another,  reserv- 
ing the  last  place  for  the  most  honorable  person.    In 
some  places  sermons  were  preached  every  day,  especially 
in  Lent  and  the  festival-days  of  Easter.   In  larger  towns 
and  cities,  it  seems  probable  that  two  sermons  were 
delivered  on  Sunday;  but  this  custom  did  not  prevail 
in  the  coiutry  parishes.    The  sermon  was  either,  1,  an 
exposition  of  Scripture;  2,  a  panegyrical  discourse  upon 
some  saint  or  martyr;  8,  a  sermon  upon  some  particular 
time,  occasion,  festival;  or,  4,  a  sermon  upon  a  particu- 
lar doctrine,  against  heresy,  or  to  recommend  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue.    All  of  these  have  examples  in  the  ser- 
mons of  Chrysostom  and  Augustine.    Origen  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  to  deliver  bis  sermons  extempore,  it 
having  been  the  general  practice  to  carefblly  compose 
and  write  them  beforehand.    It  was  customary  to  intro- 
duce the  sermon  with  a  fthort  prayer  for  divine  assistance 
fco-  the  preacher  and  his  hearers;  and  sometimes,  if  occa- 
sion required,  this  prayer  was  said  in  the  middle  of  the 
disooarse.    It  was  usual  in  many  places,  before  beginning 
the  sermon,  for  the  preacher  to  use  the  common  saluta- 
tion Pax  vobis,  "•  Peace  be  unto  you,**  or  ^  The  Lord  be 
with  you."     There  was  no  general  rale  as  to  the  length 
of  the  sermon,  that  being  doubtless  determined  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  occasion,  e.  g.  whether  one  or  more 
sermons  were  to  be  delivered.     Scarcely  any  of  them 
would  take  an  hour  in  delivery,  and  many  of  them  not 
more  than  half  that  time.     It  was  not  considered,  by 
many  in  the  ancient  Church,  to  be  improper  for  the 
preacher  to  deliver  a  sermon  prepared  by  another  per- 
son, they  holding  that  it  is  "  lawful  for  a  man  to  preach 
the  compositions  of  more  eloquent  men,  provided  he 
compose  his  own  life  answerable  to  God's  Word.**    The 
sermon  was  alwa3rs  concluded  with  a  doxology  to  the 
Holy  Trinity.    The  posture  of  preacher  and  bearers  was 
generally  the  reverse  of  that  prevalent  now,  for  then 
the  preacher  sat  and  his  hearers  stood.    It  was  a  pe- 
culiar custom  in  the  African  Church,  when  the  preacher 
nJi^iwuo^  to  cite  some  remarkable  text  of  Scripture  in 


the  middle  of  his  sermon,  for  the  people  to  join  with 
him  in  repeating  the  remainder  of  it.  This  was,  no 
doubt,  done  to  encourage  the  people  to  hear,  read,  and 
remember  the  Scriptures.  It  was  a  very  general  cus- 
tom for  the  people  to  show  their  appreciation  of  the 
sermon  by  public  applause,  manifested  by  words  (as 
^  orthodox"),  or  signs,  or  clapping  of  hands.  We  notice 
also  the  custom,  prevailing  among  many  ancient  hear- 
ers, of  writing  down  the  sermons,  word  for  word,  as  they 
were  delivered,  and  by  this  means  some  extempore  dis- 
courses were  handed  down  to  posterity.  See  E^ngham, 
Christ,  A  ntiq.  p.  705  sq. ;  Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchceol.  s.  v. 

SERMON  .ON  THE  Mount,  the  common  name  of  a 
discourse  delivered  by  Jesus  to  his  disciples  and  a  mul- 
titude on  a  mountain  near  Capernaum,  A.D.  27,  perhaps 
in  May,  early  in  the  second  year  of  his  public  minis- 
try. It  is  a  complete  system  of  the  moral  latOy  in  the 
spiritual  form  which  it  assumes  under  the  Christian  di»* 
pensation,  and  has  deservedly  been  made  the  subject  of 
much  study  and  learned  exposition  (Matt,  v,  vi,  vii; 
Luke  vi,  20  sq.  Comp.  Mark  ix,  47  sq. ;  Matt,  xviii,  8, 
9).  The  best  complete  exposition  is  certainly  that  of 
Tholuck,  Bergpredigt  (4th  ed.  18.56).  An  earlier  edition 
has  been  translated  into  English  (1848,  2  vols.).  See 
also  Yalenti,  Commaitar  iSib,  d,  Bergpred,  (Basel,  1849); 
Mackintyre,  Expot.  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Lond. 
1854) ;  Pitman,  CommenL  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(ibid.  1852);  Todd,  id.  (ibid.  1856);  Trench,  Expos,  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (ibid.  1851) ;  and  the  literature 
cited  by  Yolbeding,  Index  ProgrammcUum,  p.  82;  and 
Uase,  Le6en  JesUy  p.  121.    See  Jesus. 

Srkmon  on  the  Mount,  The,  and  the  Tabnud.  In 
the  essay  prepared  by  the  late  £.  Deutsch  entitled  The 
Talmud,  among  other  daring  statements  we  find  also 
the  following :  **  We  need  not  urge  the  priorit}'  of  the 
Talmud  to  the  New  Test ...  To  assume  that  the  Tal- 
mud has  borrowed  from  the  New  Test,  would  be  like  as- 
suming that  Sanscrit  sprang  from  Latin,  or  that  French 
was  developed  from  the  Norman  words  found  in  Eng- 
lish." Similar  is  the  remark  of  R^nan :  **  It  is  some- 
times supposed  that,  the  compilation  of  the  Talmud  be- 
ing posterior  to  that  of  the  Gospels,  appropriations  might 
have  been  made  by  the  Jewish  compilers  from  the  Chris- 
tian morality.  But  that  is  inadmissible ;  there  was  a 
wall  of  separation  between  the  Church  and  the  syna- 
gogue** {Life  of  Jesus^  p.  108).  Statements  like  these 
have  been,  and  will  be,  taken  as  true,  especially  by  those 
who  have  not  taken  the  pains  of  examining  for  them- 
selves; but  sober-minded  scholars  have  arrived  at  dif- 
ferent results.  Says  Mr.  Farrar :  **  Some  excellent  max- 
ims— even  some  close  parallels  to  the  utterances  of  Christ 
— may  be  quoted,  of  course,  from  the  Talmud,  where 
they  lie  imbedded  like  pearls  in  *  a  sea'  of  obscurity  and 
mud.  It  seems  to  me  indisputable,  and  a  matter  which 
every  one  can  now  verify  for  himself,  that  these  are 
amazingly  few,  considering  the  vast  bulk  of  national 
literature  from  which  they  are  drawn.  And,  after  all, 
who  shall  prove  to  us  that  these  sayings  were  always 
uttered  by  the  rabbins  to  whom  they  are  attributed? 
Who  will  supply  us  with  the  faintest  approach  to  a 
proof  that,  when  not  founded  on  the  Old  Test.,  they 
were  not  directly  or  indirectly  due  to  Christian  influ- 
ence or  Christian  thought?**  (_Life  of  Christy  ii,  486.) 
According  to  our  judgment,  there  is  only  one  way  of 
arriving  at  a  just  estimate  as  to  which  copied,  and 
this  is  to  give  the  parallel  passage  of  the  Talmud  with 
the  author  who  uttered  the  sentence,  and  the  time  in 
which  he  lived.  The  date  of  the  author  must  settle 
the  question  once  for  all,  and  this  is  our  purpose  in  the 
sequeL 

Matt.  V,  8 :  '*  Blessed  are  the  poor  tn  sptrtt'^—San A«<frfn, 
fol.  43  b :  *'  R.  Joshna  1»en-Levi  [AD.  219-279] 
said,  Behold,  how  acceptable  before  the  Lord 
are  the  humble.  While  the  temple  stood, 
meat-offerings  nnd  sacrifices  were  offered  in 
ezpiatiou  for  sins  committed ;  bat  an  homble 
spirit,  ouch  a  one  n^  immolates  the  desires  of 
the  flesh  and  the  luclluatlun  of  the  heart  on 
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the  altar  of  bis  dnty  to  bis  Ood,  is  accept- 
ed ill  plnce  of  eacriflces,  as  the  pitalmi^t  says 
(It,  19),  *Tbe  sacriticeH  uf  God  are  a  broken 
spirir  "  (corap.  Sotah,  fol.  6). 
Matt  T,  7 :  **  Bleseed  are  the  luerciful :  fur  ther  ehnll  ob- 
toiD  mercyr—8abbath,to]Abl  b:  *' RGamaliel 
II  [A.D.  80-118]  said,  lie  who  is  merciful  tow- 
ards his  fellow-creaiures  shall  receive  mercy 
from  heaven  above." 

**  Tf  10:  '*  Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for 
righteousness'  sake,**  etc — Baba  Kamma.  fol. 
93  a:  "  linbbi  Abbahn  [A.D.  879-3x0]  onid,  Be 
rather  one  of  the  persecuted  than  of  the  per- 
secutors." 

"  T,  19 :  "  Whosoever,  therefore,  shall  break  one,"  etc. 
—Firke  Aboth,\U  1 :  **KMbbi  [i.  e.  Jmiah  hsk- 
Kodesb.d.  A.D.  190]  said,  Be  eaually  attentive 
to  the  light  and  to  the  weighty  command- 
ments." 

"    V,  22:  "Butlsayanto  yon,  that  whosoever  is  angry 

with  his  bn»ther,*'  etc Sanfudrin.  f«>).  K  b: 

'*Resh  Lakish  [A.D.  219-280]  said,  Whoso- 
ever lifts  up  his  hand  Hzainst  his  neighbor, 
though  he  do  not  strike  nim,  is  called  an  of 
fender  and  sinner." 

**  T,  24:  **  Leave  thy  gift  before  the  altar,  and  go  thy 
way :  first  be  reconciled,''  etc.— Mishna,  rotmt, 
viii,  9:  '*R.  Bleaxar  l>eii-Axariah  [d.  A.D.  82] 
says.  The  transgression  which  a  man  commits 
agabist  Ood,  the  dny  of  atonement  expiates : 
but  the  transgression  which  he  commits 
against  his  ueiu^hbor  it  does  not  expiate,  un- 
less he  has  satbfled  his  neighbor." 

•*  V,  28 :  **  But  I  say  unto  yon.  that  whosoever  looketh 
on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  com  mil  leth  adul- 
tery ."etc  Berachoth.tiA.UA:  **KabbiShe 
shetn  [flourished  cir.  A.D.  2S&]  says,  Wht>- 
soever  looketh  on  the  little  finger  of  a  woman 
with  a  lustful  eye  is  conaidered  as  having 
committed  adultery." 

"  ▼,40:  "And  lake  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy 
cloak  al8o."_ita6a  Kamma^  fol.  92,  col.  2: 
"  Rabba  [A.D.  320-868]  said  to  Rabba  the  son 
of  Mar,  How  Is  that  popnlar  saylngf— If  any 
one  a^k  for  thy  ass,  give  him  the  sandie  also." 
V,  44:  "  Bless  them  that  curse  you. •'—SawA«rfrt»i,ft»l. 
48  b  and  49  a :  **  R  Jehudah  [d.  A.D.  190]  said. 
Be  rather  of  the  accursed  than  of  those  that 
curpe.** 

"  vl,  1 :  "Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your  alms  before 
men  to  be  t^eeu  ott\\em"—Chagiga^  fol.  6,  col. 
1:  "Rabbi  Yanai  [cir.A.D.120]»aid  toaman 
who  gave  alms  in  such  a  public  manner,  Ton 
had  better  not  given  him  anything ;  In  the 
way  yon  gave  it  to  him  yon  must  have  hart 
his  feelings." 

"  vi,  2«:  "Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air;  for  they  sow 
not,"  etc  —Kiddtufhin,  fol.  82,  col.  2 :  "  K.  81- 
mon  ben-Eleazar  [who  lived  in  the  8d  century 
A.D.]  said.  Hast  thon  ever  seen  a  l>eaot  or  a 
bird  that  followed  a  trade?  and  yet  they  are 
fed  without  toil.  But  tlio'e  were  only  created 
to  minister  to  me,  while  I  was  created  to  min- 
ister to  my  Maker.  Was  it  not  right,  then, 
that  I  should  be  snpporied  without  toil? 
But  I  have  marred  my  work  and  forfeited 
mysupport." 

"  vll,  2:  "With  what  measure  ve  mete  It  shall  be 
measured  Ui  you  again.  —Sauhedrin,  fol.  lOO, 
col.  1:  "Rabbi  Meir  [q.  v.J  said.  With  what 
measure  man  metes  it  shall  be  measured  to 
him  from  heaven." 

••  Til,  4 :"  Let  me  pull  out  the  mote  ont  of  thine  eye," 
etc— Bctba  JJafAra, fol.  16,  col.2:  "  R-Jochanan 
[A.D.  199-279],  snrnained  Bar-Nap'ha.  said, 
Do  they  say.  Take  the  splinter  out  of  thine 
eye,  be  will  answer.  Remove  the  beam  oat  of 
^ine  own  eye." 

It  is  strange  that,  conceminir  this  Talraudic 
quotation  (in  the  He&rrtwa,  N.Y.,March, 1879), 
a  rabbi  should  have  ^aid.  The  familiar  prov- 
erb In  Matthew  and  Luke  vi,  42  ...  is,  as  is 
well  known  {sicD^  like  most  sentences  of 
ttiat  kind  In  the  New  Test.,  borrowed  from 
contemporaneous  Jewish  literature"  But  the 
chronological  date  «>f  the  author  of  that  sen* 
teuce  is  the  best  proof  for  the  superficiality 
of  statements  made  hv  men  who,  for  the  f'ake 
«»f  the  Talmud,  try  to  disparage  the  New  Test. 
The  New  TesL  sentence  is  also  Illustrated 
in  Eraehin,  fol.  16,  col.  2,  where  R.  Tarphon 
[cir.  A.D.  120]  says,  "It  would  greatly  aston- 
ish me  if  there  could  be  found  any  one  in  this 
age  who  wonld  receive  an  admonition.  If 
he  be  admonished  to  take  the  splinter  ont  of 
his  eye,  he  would  answer.  Take  the  beam  oat 
of  thine  own." 

**  vii,  5:  "Thou  hypocrite,  first  cast  ont  the  beam  out 
of  thine  own  eye,  and  then  shalt  thon  see,"  etc. 
—la  Baba  Metaia,  foL  107,  col.  2,  and  Baba  Bar 


thra^  fol.  60,  col.  2,  we  read;  "Resh  Lakish  [dr. 
A.D.  275]  said.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
passage  'Examine  yoorself  and  search f 
(Zeph.  ii,  1).  He  who  will  reprore  otben 
mn»t  himself  be  pure  and  spotl^s&** 
Matt yU,  IS:  "Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  roan  should  do  to  yon,  do  ye  even  m  to 
them :  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets  " 
Sabbath,  fol.  81,  col.  1:  "  Hillel  (q.  v.]  said. 

— i.  e.  "Whatever  you  should  not  like  to  be 
done  onto  yon,  do  not  to  others.  This  is  tbe 
essence  of  the  divine  law ;  all  the  rest  ia  com- 
mentary only." 

Since  this  sentence  of  Hillel  baa  become 
the  hobby  of  modern  Jewish  Talrondisiis  at 
Deutsch  and  otherH.and  of  Chrfatlaa  wriren* 
who,  like  Renan,  follow  their  Jewish  leaders 
onthiukingly,  we  mnst  speak  a  few  w<»^ 
concerning  It.  In  his  lectures  mi  Jwideiim 
and  itM  History,  the  late  rabbi  Oeiger,  of  Ber- 
lin, l)oldly  affirms  that  Jesos  was  a  Pbarii^^ 
and  a  follower  of  Hillel,  who  never  gave  niier- 
ance  to  a  new  idea  ("Einen  tienen  Gedankea 
sprach  er  kein^^weges  aas^.  •*HiUeU"  he 
savs, "  was  a  genuine  reformer  :^  but  wherein 
this  reformathtn  consisted  Dr.  Geiizer  did  ntii 
tell.  It  was  not  necessary,  forGeigerVattcoip; 
was  to  disparage  Jesus ;  and  the  idea  that  Bil- 
lel  was  a  gennine  reformer,  and  Jesas  nieneW 
an  imitator,  mast  have  been  as  striking  as  the 
arooke-nlterance  of  the  Pythian  oracle. 

As  to  Renan  and  Deutsch,  we  will  qnoce 
the  remark  of  Dr.  Liddon  in  tale  Bampttm 
Lectures  for  1866  (N.  Y.  1869,  4th  ed.  p.  1(»T: : 
"Renan  snegesta,  not  wfthont  s>oine  hesits- 
tlon,  that  Hiliel  was  the  real  teacher  of  Jesoi^'' 
("  Hillel  fut  le  vrai  maltre  de  J^sni^  sll  e>; 
perrois  de  parler  de  maltre  qannd  il  s*agit 
d'nne  si  haute  originallt^"  [  r<«  (f^  «/AnM,  p.  2&: . 
"As  an  instance/*  says  Dr.  Liddon  (in  a  foot- 
note), "of  our  Lord's  real  independence  of 
Hillel,  a  single  example  may  saflllce.  A  re- 
cent writer  on  the  Talmud  gives  the  f«>Ilow. 
ing  story :  *  One  day  a  heathen  went  to  Sham- 
ntai,  the  head  of  the  rival  academy,  and  a»k- 
ed  him,  mockingly,  to  convert  him  to  the  h\w 
while  he  stood  on  one  leg.  The  irate  master 
turned  him  from  the  door.  He  t-ben  went  u» 
Hillel,  who  gave  him  that  reply — since  sn 
widely  propagated— Do  not  unto  another,  etc 
This  is  the  whole  law ;  the  rest  it>  merely 
commentary* "  {Literary  Remains  [N.  Y.  1^74;', 
p.  317).  The  writer  in  the  Quarleriv  Aenew 
(October,  1867,  p.  441,  art.  "The  Talniud*^  ap- 
pears  to  assume  the  identity  of  Hillel's  say- 
ing with  the  precept  of  <»ar  blended  L«»fd 
( Matt,  vll,  12 :  Luke  vi,  81 ).  Yet,  In  truth, 
bow  wide  is  the  interval  between  the  merelr 
negative  rule  of  the  Jewish  preeident  and  the 
positive  precept  —  oca  &y  ^Xnrt  it-a  «-ot«wtr 

iffilv  oi  &¥^pmwot,  ovrm  Kai  iffieit  woieiTt  ayroic— 

of  the  Divine  Master." 

Bat  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  precept 
(Matt,  vii,  12)  as  to  fu  being  considered  as  a 
fresh  discovery  in  moral  science,  most  cer- 
tainly Hillel  ainnot  claim  the  merit  of  orig- 
inality in  respect  to  it.  It  existed  lone  he- 
fore  his  time.  In  tlie  Apocryphal  book  Tobii 
we  read  words  like  those  which  he  ased 
(iv,  1ft):  o  fttatlft  fifi^M  wotii^tjt  ("Do  that  to 
no  man  which  thon  halest");  and  in  Ecdns. 

XXXi,  15:  ^ott  ra  rov  w\n<'*ov  he  atairtov  cai  ini 

wdvTi  wpaffxari  6ia¥oov  (1.  c.  **  Judge  of  the  dis- 
position of  thy  neighbor  by  ih\Tf«lf  **).  An- 
cient history  bears  ample  testim«iny  to  the 
existence  of  this  maxim  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  long  before  the  time  of  Hillel.  Thus 
Diogenes  Laertlns  relates  that  Aristotle,  tw- 
Ing  asked  how  we  oneht  t4)  carry  ourselves 
to  our  friends,  answered,  "  As  we  wish  they 
would  carry  themselveB  to  as.^  Isocratee, 
who  lived  four  hundred  years  before  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Gospel,  said :  a  miaxo^eK  v^' 
irtpt0v  opft<rt<r^t  ravra  rclv  AXXmr  fiij  vo4C<t«— 

L  e.  "  We  must  not  do  to  others  that  which 
wonld  cause  anger  if  it  were  done  to  onr^ 
selves."  In  its  negative  f«>mi  the  golden  mie 
of  our  Saviour,  which  Locke  designates  as  the 
foundation  of  all  social  virtue,  is  also  f«>nnd 
among  the  sayings  of  Confucius :  "  What  yon 
do  not  wish  none  to  yonnselves,  do  not  do  t«> 
others;*'  or,  as  in  tlie  CotweraationM  (bk.  xv. 
ch.  xxiil),  where  it  appears  condensed  like  a 
telegram:  Ki  su  pot  i^k  fUt  sie  a  ing — i.  e. 
"Self  what  not  wish,  not  do  to  man." 
**   tU,  M-27:  "  Therefore  wbusuever  heareth  these  say- 
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Ings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them,  I  will  liken 
him  Quto  a  wlee  man,  which  built  his  hua^e 
npon  a  n»ck,"  etc.  — Pirke  Aboth,  III.  17: 
"  R.  Blieser  ben-Asariali  [d.  A.D.  82]  aaid,  He 
wh«iee  kuuwledffe  anrpavoee  hia  got>d  deeda 
may  be  c<*mparea  to  a  tree  with  many  branch- 
es and  A  f>cauty  root — every  wind  »hakea  and 
oprooiii  iu  But  he  wh«)se  f^td  deeds  excel 
bis  knowledge  may  be  compared  to  a  tree 
with  a  few  branches  and  stroug  roots:  If  all 
the  harricaues  iu  the  world  sbonid  come  and 
storm  against  it,  they  could  not  move  it  ft-um 
iu  place.** 

A  both  di  R.  AotAafkc  xxiv,  Elisha  ben-Abn- 
yab  [cir.  A.D.  18S]  said :  '*  A  man  who  studies 
the  law,  and  acts  in  accordance  with  Its  com- 
mandments, is  likened  nuto  a  man  who  builds 
a  honse  the  foundation  of  which  is  made  of 
freestone,  and  the  superstructure  of  bricks. 
8^lrm  and  flood  cannot  injure  the  honse. 
But  he  who  studies  the  law,  but  Is  destitute 
«>f  2o«id  actions,  is  likened  unto  the  man  who 
builds  the  foundation  «tf  his  house  of  brick 
and  mortar  and  raises  the  upper  stories  with 
solid  stone.  The  flood  will  soon  undermine 
and  overturn  the  house." 

Froro  these  parallels,  which  could  be,  perhaps,  some- 
what increased,  the  impartial  critic  will  make  his  own 
inferencesw  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  would  be 
ipopoisible  to  give  a  parallel  to  each  sentence  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  contains 
maoT  aUnaions  to  the  manner  in  which  Pharisaism  dis- 
charged the  reHgions  duties,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
our  aim  was  to  give  the  authority  of  the  parallel  pas- 
sage in  order  to  fix  the  chronology.  The  date  added 
to  each  rabbi  is  the  same  as  that  fixed  by  the  Jewish 
historian  Dr.  Grfttz ;  and  the  claim  that  the  New  Test. 
copied  the  Talmud  must  accordingly  be  stigmatized, 
once  for  all,  as  a  vain  glorification  of  reformeil  Judaism, 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  rejects  the  Talmud  as  a  re- 
li<;ious  code,  but,  on  the  other,  makes  tiae  of  it  for  con- 
troversial purposes.     (B.  P.) 

Sermonizing,  the  act  or  system  of  constructing 
sernKina.  While  other  forms  of  religious  address  have 
had  their  successive  periods  of  predominance,  the  ser- 
mon has  maintained  the  rank  of  pre-eminent  impor- 
tance since  the  time  when  our  Lord  delivered  his  ser- 
mon on  the  Mount. 

L  History  of  the  Subject, — The  age  of  the  Church 
fathers  was  that  in  which  the  homify  most  prevailed. 
The  mediseval  period  was  that  of  postils.  During  both 
these  periods  the  quality  and  character  of  religious  dis- 
courses greatly  declined,  and  the  true  idea  of  Christian 
preaching  became  at  length  nearly  lost.  To  speak  in 
the  most  guarded  manner,  it  was  overshadowed  amid 
the  ceremonials  of  worship  and  the  abounding  spirit  of 
worldliness. 

The  reformers  availed  themselves  of  preaching  as  the 
means  of  combating  the  errors  and  superstitions  into 
which  the  Church  had  fallen.  They  set  themselves 
diligently  to  proclaiming  the  essential  truths  of  God's 
Word,  and  by  them  the  sermon  was  restored  to  its  origi- 
nal importance.  That  importance  has  been  so  fully 
recognised  in  modem  times  that  the  sermon  has  come  to 
be  generally  regarded  as  the  correlate  of  preaching  it- 
self. The  exhortation  and  the  humily  still  have  a  place 
among  religious  addresses,  Imt  it  is  not  said  of  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  that  they  preach  exhortations  or  homilies. 
If  they  preach,  in  any  proper  sense,  they  preach  ser- 
mons. Hence  none  who  regard  themselves  the  subjects 
of  the  Saviour's  injunctions, "  As  ye  go,  preach,"  "  Preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  CTeature,"  and  of  the  apostolic  pre- 
cept ^  Preach  the  Word,"  can  be  indifferent  as  to  the 
hett  methods  of  constructing  sermons. 

XL  Ruieg. — Sermonizing  may  be  said  to  embrace  the 
two  important  particulars  of  plan  and  style. 

1.  Plan. — Little  is  hazarded  in  saying  that  a  good 
plan  is  essential  to  a  good  sermon.  It  is  by  no  means 
esK^tial  that  the  plan  be  formally  stated  or  even  made 
perceptible  to  the  hearer,  but  it  is  needed  to  guide  the 
thought  and  accomplish  the  aim  of  the  speaker.  The 
preacher  who  has  no  plan  is  liable  to  wander  from  his 


proper  line  of  thought,  to  repeat  himself,  to  confuse  his 
hearers,  and  to  fail  in  all  the  important  objects  of  a  ser- 
mon. Superficial  readers  have  imagined,  and  some- 
times asserted,  that  the  sermons  of  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles were  uttered  without  plan.  Careful  analysis  will, 
however,  reveal  in  every  instance  an  underlying  or  per- 
vading plan  weU  adapted  to  the  object  in  view.  Still 
it  is  proper  to  acknowledge,  judging  from  the  reports 
that  have  come  down  to  us,  that  not  only  during  the 
New-Test,  period,  but  during  the  early  Christian  cen- 
turies, but  little,  if  any,  attention  was  given  to  artificial 
or  minutely  drawn  plans.  The  style  of  preaching  dur- 
ing the  patristic  age  being  for  the  greater  part  exposi- 
tory, preachers  were  naturally  held  to  the  order  of  the 
portions  of  Scripture  expounded.  To  whatever  extent 
panegyrics  were  introduced  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries, 
in  imitation  of  the  Greek  orators,  the  order  of  narration 
was  naturally  followed.  Rarely  were  the  formal  parts 
of  an  oration,  as  described  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
rhetoricians,  distinctly  developed  in  sermons.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  schoolmen  of  the  r2th  centur)'  and  later 
to  apply  the  minutias  of  ancient  rhetoric  and  logic  to  the 
framework  of  sermons.  That  application  was,  however, 
so  ingeniously  made  by  them  as  to  project  its  influ- 
ence downward  through  successive  centuries.  That  in- 
fluence may  be  traced  in  the  preaching  of  both  Cath- 
olics and  Protestants  of  various  countries  even  down  to 
the  present  time.  The  prevailing  fault  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  scholastic  method  of  sermonizing  has  been 
that  of  excess  in  detaiL  By  not  a  few  authors  it  has 
been  drawn  out  into  a  minuteness  of  division  and  sub- 
division, and,  in  short,  an  extreme  of  artificiality  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  all  freedom  of  thought  and  expression. 
Not  only  professed  scholastics,  but  various  writers  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  have  bewildered  themselves 
and  their  readers  with  their  tedious  and  multiplied 
schemes  of  suggestion  and  division.  Whoever  has  the 
curiosity  to  see  this  statement  illustrated  may  find  am- 
ple material  in  a  joint  comparison  of  bishop  Wilkins's 
Gift  of  Preaching^  Claude's  Essay  on  the  ComjwsUion 
of  a  Sermon^  and  G.  W.  Hervey's  Christum  Rhetoric, 
While  it  may  be  said  that  in  some  sense  these  three 
books  represent  England,  France,  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  also  the  17tb,  the  18lh,  and  the  19th 
centuries,  it  would  be  more  proper  to  say  that  they  rep- 
resent an  antique  fashion,  ti^ther  with  the  action  of  a 
certain  class  of  minds,  of  which  more  or  leas  appear  in 
every  age. 

Wilkins,  seeking  to  simplify  the  detailed  processes 
of  preceding  writers,  so  as  to  enable  preachers  to  "teach 
clearly,  convince  strongly,  and  persuade  powerfully," 
gives  schemes  of  explication,  confirmation,  and  applica- 
tion which  cover  six  continuous  duodecimo  pages. 

Claude,  in  order  to  help  preachers  avoid  "  poor,  dry, 
and  spiritless  observations,"  and  also  to  reduce  "  obscure 
matters  to  a  natural,  popular,  and  modem  air,"  prescribes 
twenty-seven  different  sources  of  observations,  designed 
to  aid  thought  and  facilitate  invention.  They  are  prac- 
tically copied  from  the  Loci  Commwies,  or  Commonplaces^ 
of  Aristotle,  one  only  of  his  twenty-eight  l)eing  omitted. 

Hervey,  in  the  modest  endeavor  to  do  what  he  thinks 
all  other  American  writers  have  failed  to  do — namely, 
"  to  find  the  true  groundworks  of  homiletics,  and  to 
reduce  the  science  to  something  like  a  clear  and  suffi- 
cient system" — not  only  repeats  the  twenty-seven  topics 
of  Claude,  but,  on  his  own  account,  enumerates  and  ex- 
emplifies forty-one  kinds  of  topical  division ! 

It  is  not  surprising  that  such  excesses  have  called 
forth  both  opposition  and  ridicule,  and  have  even  pro- 
voked some  minds  to  the  rejection,  if  not  of  all  plans, 
yet  of  all  divisions  of  a  sermon.  Fenelon,  archbishop 
of  Cambray,  represented  the  opposition  of  his  period  to 
the  scholastic  system  in  his  Diaiogues  concerning  Elo- 
quence, He  said,  ^  For  the  most  part,  divisions  give 
only  a  seining  order,  while  they  really  mangle  and  clog 
a  discourse  by  separating  it  into  two  or  three  parts, 
which  must  interrupt  the  orator's  action  and  the  effect 
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it  ought  to  produce.  There  remains  no  true  unity  after 
Buch  divisions,  seeing  they  make  two  or  three  differ- 
ent discourses,  which  are  joined  into  one  only  by  an  ar- 
bitrary connection.  Three  sermons  preached  at  differ- 
ent times,  if  they  be  formed  upon  some  regular  concert- 
ed plan,  make  one  piece  or  entire  discourse  as  much  as 
the  three  points  of  any  of  these  sermons  make  one  whole 
by  being  joined  and  delivered  together."  That  F^ne- 
lon,  in  the  above  quotation,  was  arguing  against  the 
abuses  of  division,  rather  than  against  proper  plans  of 
discourse,  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  his  own  subse- 
quent directions  as  to  the  plan  and  development  of  a 
sermon.  *'  We  ought,"  said  he,  "  at  first  to  give  a  gen- 
eral view  of  our  subject,  and  endeavor  to  gain  the  favor 
of  the  audience  by  a  modest  introduction,  a  respectful 
address,  and  the  genuine  marks  of  candor  and  probity. 
Then  we  should  establish  those  principles  on  which  we 
design  to  argue,  and  in  a  clear,  easy,  sensible  manner, 
propose  the  principal  facts  we  are  to  build  on,  insisting 
chiefly  on  those  circumstances  of  which  we  intend  to 
make  use  afterwards.  From  these  principles  and  facts 
we  must  draw  just  consequences,  and  argue  in  such  a 
dear  and  well-connected  manner  that  all  our  proofs  may 
support  each  other,  and  so  be  the  more  remembered. 
Every  step  we  advance,  our  discourse  ought  to  grow 
stronger,  so  that  the  hearers  may  gradually  perceive  the 
force  and  evidence  of  the  truth ;  and  then  we  ought  to 
display  it  in  such  lively  images  and  movements  as  are 
proper  to  excite  the  passions."  A  following  sentence 
discloses  more  definitely  the  view  of  Fenelon :  "  We 
ought  to  choose  some  method,  but  such  a  method  as  is 
not  discovered  and  promised  in  the  beginning  of  our 
discourse."  In  this  he  admits  the  importance,  if  not 
the  necessity,  of  a  plan,  but  denies  the  propriety  of  stat- 
ing the  plan  in  advance.  In  respect  to  the  latter  item, 
it  is  safe  to  believe  that  different  subjects  and  occasions 
may  make  different  requisitions  of  the  preacher — cir- 
cumstances not  seldom  occurring  in  which  a  lucid  state- 
ment of  plan  may  conduce  greatly  to  the  appropri- 
ate objects  of  a  sermon.  At  other  times  and  on  other 
subjects,  it  may  be  better  to  carry  the  hearers  insiensi- 
bly  along  to  conclusions,  without  disclosing  the  proc- 
esses or  marking  the  steps  by  which  the  conclusions  are 
reached.  The  governing  principle  in  this  matter  should 
be  that  of  adaptation.  Hence  any  attempt  to  fix  arbi- 
trary and  unvari'ing  rules  must  result  in  failure.  But 
the  preacher  should  not,  on  this  account,  make  the  mis- 
take of  attempting  to  prepare  and  deliver  sermons  with- 
out plan.  He  should  rather  accustom  himself  to  habits 
and  forms  of  close  logical  analysis  and  synthesis,  study- 
ing carefully  the  adaptation  of  the  most  available  forms 
to  different  classes  of  subjects  and  occasions.  By  this 
means,  he  may  rise  above  the  necessity  of  loading  down 
his  mind  with  numerous  rules,  and  attain  not  only  facil- 
ity, but  correctness  of  mental  action  in  shaping  his  ad- 
dresses to  the  comprehension  and  the  persuasion  of  his 
hearers.  On  this  plan,  an  essential  and  ever-increasing 
variety,  both  in  the  form  and  matter  of  his  discourses, 
may  be  secured ;  while  without  it,  or  some  similar  mode 
of  procedure,  there  is  great  danger  of  falling  into  ruts 
or  grooves  of  thought  which,  however  easy  to  the 
preacher,  become  trite  and  wearisome  to  hearers.  If, 
then,  his  logical  plans  be  set  on  fire  with  evangelical 
love  and  a  consuming  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  souls  of  men, 
he  will  be  able  to  produce  sermons  of  the  highest  rhe- 
torical power. 

According  to  all  the  best  authorities,  a  sermon  should 
have  an  organic  structure — at  least  an  introduction,  an 
argument,  and  a  conclusion.  In  cases  of  extreme  brev- 
ity, the  beginning  and  end  of  the  argument  may  serve 
as  the  introduction  and  conclusion  of  the  sermon. 
Whether  and  to  what  extent  the  principal  and  essential 
parts  of  a  sermon  should  be  marked  with  divisions  and 
subdivisions  should  be  determined  with  reference  to  the 
probability  of  oratorical  effect.  If  they  can  be  made  to 
secure  greater  attention  on  the  part  of  hearers,  and  to 
fasten  clearer  and  deeper  impressions  on  their  minds,  it 


would  be  prudery  to  reject  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  would  break  the  course  of  thought  or  mar  the  uni- 
ty of  the  sermon,  it  would  be  folly  to  employ  them.  So 
of  any  style  of  division,  if  found  helpful  and  auxiliair 
to  good  results,  it  is  to  be  cultivated.  If  it  seem  artifi- 
cial, redundant,  or  otherwise  a  hindrance  to  oratorial 
power,  let  it  be  sternly  rejected. 

2.  St^, — The  impracticability  of  prescribing  fixei 
and  arbitrary  rules  as  to  the  language  to  be  emploved 
in  preaching  is  quite  as  great  as  in  reference  to  plaos 
of  discourse.  Nevertheless,  there  are  not  wanting  im- 
portant principles  to  guide  the  composers  of  sermons, 
whether  written  at  oraL 

(1.)  The  language  of  a  sermon  should  be  prose,  and 
not  poetry. 

(2.)  All  the  essential  qualities  of  a  good  prose  style 
should  be  found  in  every  sermon.  Summarily  stated, 
those  qualities  are  purity,  precision,  perspicuity,  unity, 
harmony,  and  strength.  The  lack  of  any  one  of  those 
qualities  may  justly  be  counted  as  a  defect  in  the  style 
of  any  sermon.  It  belongs  to  the  science  of  rhetoric  to 
define  and  illustrate  them  severally,  and  also  to  give 
suggestions  as  to  their  attainment,  their  laws,  and  their 
special  uses. 

(3.)  Superadded  to  the  general  qualities  of  a  good 
style,  a  few  special  characteristics  may  be  named  as 
highly  desirable  in  the  style  of  sermons,  although  with 
some  variation  of  degree  in  accordance  with  subjects 
and  occasions. 

No  discriminating  criticism  of  sermons  can  be  made, 
apart  from  a  proper  classification  of  each  particular  ser- 
mon, on  the  basis  of  its  subject  or  special  design.  By 
such  a  classification,  sermons  are  usually  distributed  into 
five  classes,  viz.  expository,  hortatory,  doctrinal,  practi- 
cal, and  miscellaneous  or  occasional.  The  la;^-nvDed 
class  requires  a  somewhat  extended  subclassification 
with  reference  to  special  topics  and  occasions,  e.  g.  a, 
missions;  6,  education;  c,  temperance;  d,  charity;  «, 
funerals ;  f^  ordinances ;  ^,  festivals,  etc 

To  a  thoughtful  mind,  the  law  of  adaptation  will 
hardly  fail  to  suggest  important,  though  not  easily  de- 
scribed, variations  in  the  style  to  be  employed  in  treat- 
ing topics  so  different  in  character.  Yet  a  sermon  on 
any  one  of  these  sul)jects,  or,  in  fact,  on  any  subject  ap- 
propriate for  discussion  in  a  Christian  pulpit,  will  fall 
short  of  the  highest  excellence  if  lacking  in  such  quali- 
ties of  style  as  the  following : 

i.  A  combination  of  simplicity  with  dignity.  It  is 
essential  that  a  sermon  embody  such  a  choice  of  lan- 
guage as  will  tend  to  make  wise  the  simple ;  yet.  in  his 
effort  to  be  plain,  the  preacher  must  avoid  trivialiiv. 
He  must  employ  words  and  present  images  correspond- 
ing to  the  grandeur  of  the  truth  which  he  proclaims, 
and  which  may  also  be  understood  by  the  unlearned. 
Simplicity  in  the  sense  recommended  is  opposed  to  the 
affectation  of  elegance  and  the  straining  after  pompous 
words  and  unusual  expressions.  It  employs  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people,  but  makes  it  the  instrument  of  ele- 
vating their  thoughts  and  ennobling  their  character. 

ii.  It  is  incumbent  on  preachers  to  make  frequent  use 
of  scriptural  quotations  and  allusions  as  a  means  of  de- 
claring and  illustrating  God's  message  in  its  proper  form 
and  spirit.  Hence  the  style  of  their  sermons  should  be 
in  harmony  with  the  tenor  and  spirit  of  the  Holy  Script- 
ures. The  peculiar  quality  hereby  indicated,  and  which 
the  quotations  themselves  do  not  supply,  is  sometimes 
called  scriptural  congruity.  It  is  the  picture  or  frame- 
work of  silver  in  which  the  apples  of  gold  may  be  fidv 
set. 

iii.  Another  peculiar  quali^  of  style  demanded  in 
sermons  is  directness  of  address.  It  is  the  province  of 
poetry  to  sweep  circles  and  various  curvilinear  lines  of 
beauty  through  the  realms  of  thought.  Its  objects  may 
be  well  accomplished  by  exciting  admiration  and  emo- 
tions of  pleasure.  True  preaching  has  a  higher  aim, 
and  consequently  needs  to  focalize  its  pow^er  in  order  to 
produce  conviction  in  the  mind  and  proper  emoiloas  in 
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the  heart.  Henoe  a  good  palpit  style  tolerates  neither 
the  indirectness  of  an  essav  nor  any  rhetorical  embel- 
Ibhments  which  are  not  aaxiliaiy  to  directness  of  ad- 
dress. It  rejects  drcumlocations  and  demands  those 
forms  of  expression  that  make  hearers  feel  that  they  are 
personally  the  objects  of  the  sacred  message.  As  a  good 
porUmit  looks  every  person  calmly  in  the  eye,  so  a  good 
aennon  seems  to  speak  directly  to  every  hearer.  When, 
in  oonnecdoo  with  a  just  reiference  to  the  principles 
above  stated,  preachers  severally  maintain  their  Individ- 
oality  of  thought  and  expression,  they  will  find  sermon- 
izing not  only  a  fascinating  engagement,  but  one  fuU  of 
encoaragement  from  the  happy  results  following. 

So  far  as  this  subject  has  a  literature,  it  is  found  in 
works  on  homiletics  and  preaching  (q.  v.).     (D.  P.  K.) 


i^ron  C2%>«rti/ ;  in  Syr.  and  one  Gr.  MS.  '*Upatv ; 
Vulg.  ^«rofi),  a  general  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  in  chief 
command  of  the  Syrian  army  (1  Mace  iii,  18,  6  <!^wv 
rifc  ^wafiH*c  ZvfMoc))  who  was  defeated  at  Beth-horon 
by  Jadas  Maccabasus  (B.C.  166),  as  in  the  day  when  Josh- 
ua pursued  the  five  things  ^  in  the  going-down  of  Beth- 
horon^  (1  Mace,  iii,  24 ;  Josh,  x,  11).  According  to  Jo- 
sephos,  he  was  the  governor  of  Ccele-Syria  and  fell  in  the 
battle  (^AnL  xii,  7, 1),  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  his  statements  are  mere  deductions  from  the  lan- 
guage of  1  Mace — Smith. 

Serosh,  in  Persian  mythology,  was  one  of  the 
roighti<»t  of  Ormuzd*s  genii,  king  of  the  earth,  and  di- 
rector of  all  things  in  it.  He  was  not,  however,  one  of 
the  seven  amshaspands,  but  only  an  assistant  to  Ardibe- 
hesbt,  one  of  their  number. 

Serpent.  The  frequent  mention  of  this  creature 
in  the  Bible,  together  with  the  important  part  which  it 
plays  in  early  mythology,  justifies  a  fuller  treatment  of 
the  subject  here  than  could  well  be  given  under  the 
special  terms  by  which  the  several  species  are  designat- 
ed. (In  doing  this  we  largely  avail  ourselves  of  mate- 
rials afforded  in  the  Dictionaries  of  Kitto  and  Smith.) 

L  Bible  ^Tamet.— The  following  are  the  Heb.  and  Gr. 
words  by  which  either  the  serpent  in  general  or  some 
particular  kind  is  represented  in  the  A.  V.  with  great 
varied  and  little  precision. 

1.  NacMsk  (t9na,  so  called  probably  from  its  hissing; 
Sept.  and  New  Test.  6^tc),  the  generic  name  of  any  ser- 
pent, occursYrequently  in  the  Old  Test  The  following 
are  the  principal  Biblical  allusions  to  this  animal:  Its 
subtlety  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  iii,  1 ;  its  wisdom  is  al- 
luded to  by  our  Lord  in  Matt,  x,  16.  The  poisonous 
properties  of  some  species  are  often  mentioned  (see  Psa. 
Iviii,  4 ;  Prov.  xxiii,  32) ;  the  sharp  tong^ue  of  the  ser- 
pent, which  it  would  appear  some  of  the  ancient  He- 
brews believed  to  be  the  instrument  of  poison,  is  men- 
tioned in  Psa.  cxl,  8 ;  Job  xx,  16,  "  the  viper's  tongue 
shall  slay  him ;"  although  in  other  places,  as  in  Prov. 
xxlii,  32;  Eccles.  x,  8, 11 ;  Nurab.  xxi,  9,  the  venom  is 
correctly  ascribed  to  the  bite,  while  in  Job  xx,  14  the 
^U  is  said  to  be  the  poison.  The  habit  serpents  have  of 
lying  concealed  in  hedges  is  alluded  to  in  Eccles.  x,  8, 
and  in  holes  of  walls,  in  Amos  v,  19 ;  their  dwelling  in 
dry,  sandy  places,  in  DeuU  vi'u,  16.  Their  wonderful 
mode  of  prt^pression  did  not  escape  the  observation  of 
the  author  of  Prov.  xxx,  who  expressly  mentions  it  as 
•"one  of  the  three  things  which  were  too  wonderful  for 
him"  (ver.  19).  The  oviparous  nature  of  roost  of  the  or- 
der is  alluded  to  in  Isa.  lix,  6,  where  the  A.  V.,  however, 
has  the  unfortunate  rendering  of  *<  cockatrice."  The 
art  of  taming  and  charming  serpents  is  of  great  antiqui- 
ty, and  is  alluded  to  in  Psa.  Iviii,  5;  Eccles.  x,  11 ;  Jer. 
viti,  17,  and  doubtless  intimated  by  James  (iii,  7),  who 
particularizes  serpents  among  all  other  animals  that 
**  have  been  tamed  by  man."   See  Sbrpbmt-charmiivo. 

2.  SarSph  (Cj'jiO,  prob.  Imrmng  [see  Seraph]  ;  Sept. 
5fcc  or  JfMbrMv ;  A.  Y.  **  fiery")  occurs  generally  in  con- 
nection with  the  above  term  ^omb.  xxi,  6;  Deut  viii. 


15),  but  occasionally  alone  (Numb,  xxi,  8;  Isa.  xiv,  29; 
xxx,  6),  as  some  peculiarly  venomous  species. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  question  of  the  ''fierv 
serpents"  (D"«Dntsrr  D-'dnitl)  of  Numb,  xxi,  6,  8, 
with  which  it  is  usual  to  identify  the  ''fieiy  flying  ser- 
pent" of  Isa.  xxx,  6  and  xiv,  29.  In  the  transaction 
recorded  (Numb,  /be  cit.;  Deut.  viii,  16)  as  having  oc- 
curred at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  when  the  rebellious 
Israelites  were  visited  with  a  plague  of  serpents,  there  is 
not  a  word  about  their  having  been  "flying"  creatures; 
there  is  therefore  no  occasion  to  refer  the  venomous 
snakes  in  question  to  the  kind  of  which  Niebuhr  (/>«- 
script,  de  VA  rab,  p.  166)  speaks,  and  which  the  Arabs  at 
Basra  denominate  heie  sursurie,  or  heie  thidrey  "  flving 
serpents,"  which  obtained  that  name  from  their  habit 
of  **  springing"  from  branch  to  branch  of  the  date-trees 
they  inhabit.  Besides  these  are  tree-serpents  {dendro^ 
phida\  a  harmless  family  of  the  colubrine  snakes,  and 
therefore  quite  out  of  the  question.  The  Heb.  term 
rendered  « fiery"  by  the  A.  V.  is  by  the  Alexandrine 
edition  of  the  Sept.  represented  by  ^avarovvri^y  "dead- 
ly." Onkelos,  the  Arabic  version  of  Saadias,  and  the 
Vulg.  transUte  the  word  **  burning,"  in  allusion  to  the 
sensation  produced  by  the  bite;  other  authorities  un- 
derstand a  reference  to  the  bright  color  of  the  serpents. 
It  is  impossible  to  point  out  the  species  of  poisonous 
snake  which  destroyed  the  people  in  the  Arabian  des- 
ert Niebuhr  says  that  the  only  truly  formidable  kind 
is  that  called  hat  cm,  a  small  slender  creature  spotted 
black  and  white,  whose  bite  is  instant  death,  and  whose 
poison  causes  the  dead  body  to  swell  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  (see  Forskal,  DtscripU  A  nimaL  p.  16).  It  is  ob- 
vious that  either  the  cerastes  or  the  nnja  haje,  or  any 
other  venomous  species  frequenting  Arabia,  may  denote 
the  "  serpent  of  the  burning  bite"  which  destroyed  the 
children  of  Israel  See  Ziegra,  De  Serpcntibus  Ignitis 
(Jena,  1732), 

The  "  fiery  flying  serpent"  of  Isaiah  (toe  cit,)  can 
have  no  existence  in  nature  if  taken  in  strict  literal- 
ness,  though  it  is  curious  to  notice  that  Herodotus  (ii, 
76 ;  iii,  108)  speaks  of  serpents  with  wings  whose  bones 
he  imagined  he  had  himself  seen  near  Buto  in  Arabia. 
Monstrous  forms  of  snakes  with  birds*  wings  occur  on 
the  Egyptian  sculptures;  it  is  probable  that  some  kind 
of  flying  lizard  {Draco,  DracocellOj  or  Dracunculus)  may 
have  been  the  "flying  serpent"  of  which  Herodotus 
speaks;  and  perhaps,  as  this  animal,  though  harmless, 
is  yet  calculated  to  inspire  horror  by  its  appearance,  it 
may  denote  the  flying  serpent  of  the  prophet,  and  may 
have  been  regarded  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  as  an  ani- 
mal as  terrible  as  a  venomous  snake.  Accordingly, 
Hamilton  Smith  is  disposed  to  take  the  sar&ph,  or  sup- 
posed winged  serpent,  to  be  a  haje,  one  of  the  more 
Eastern  species  or  varieties  of  the  cobra  or  naja,  which 
have  the  faculty  of  actually  distending  the  hood,  as  if 
they  had  wings  at  the  side  of  the  head,  and  are  the 
same  as,  or  nearly  allied  to,  the  well-known  spectacle- 
snake  of  India ;  and  this  interpretation  seems  to  accord 
with  the  words  of  Moses,  the  serpents,  the  burning  ones 
(Numb,  xxi,  6).  The  serpent  may  exhibit  this  partic- 
ular state  of  irritation  when  it  stands  half  erect  with  its 
hood  distended,  or  it  may  be  that  variety  which  is  pos- 
sessed of  this  faculty  to  the  greatest  extent.  JVaja  re^ 
fiectrix,  the/xj/'or  spook  adder  of  the  Cape  colonists,  is 
reported  by  Dr.  Smith  to  be  scarcely  distinct  from  the 
Egyptian  naja  haje.  With  regard  to  the  faculty  of 
^3^&  ^hc  lengthened  form,  the  muscular  apparatus,  the 
absence  of  air-cells,  and  the  whole  osteologicid  structure 
are  all  incompatible  with  flight  or  the  presence  of  wings : 
hence  Herodotus,  in  his  seareh  for  flying  serpents  at 
Buto,  may  have  observed  heaps  of  exuviae  of  locusts 
cast  on  shore  by  the  sea — a  phenomenon  not  unfrequent 
on  that  coast — but  most  assuredly  not  heaps  of  bones 
and  ribs  of  serpents.  As  for  those  of  Plutarch,  they 
may  have  been  noxious  sand-flies.  Flying  serpents  are 
only  found  represented  in  the  symbolicid  pictures  of 


Suja  kaje ;  ind  Ih 

I  y  habilualcd 

to  Hguradve  formt  of  speech,  are  variuusi  t»me  being 
K>  ealleil  becauK  of  their  ra|iii1  motion,  others  on  ac- 
oountof  a  liiiid  uf  spring  tlic^  are  miJ  i<i  make  at  thdr 
victims,  and  a  third  clasa  became  ihej-  climb  ireea,  and 
are  reported  to  swing  themielrea  fmm  thence  upon  tbeir 
viclims,  or  to  other  trees.  Now,  man;  species  of  ser- 
|)eiits  are  climbers;  many  hang  by  the  tail  from  slender 
braiiche«  of  low  trees  in  highly  heated  glens,  snapping 
at  inwcls  ■>  Ihey  wheel  around  them ;  but  all  are  deli- 
cately Jotnled,  and  if  any  should  swing  Turthcr  than 
merely  to  change  tbeir  hold,  anil  sboulil  miss  catching 

ir  nut  liilled,  very  setioiuly  injured,  From  personal  ex- 
periments, we  can  attest  that  serpenla  are  heavy  in  pro- 
portion to  their  bulk,  and  wichoui  the  means  uf  break- 
ing their  fall;  that  few,  large  or  atnall,  couiil  encounter 
the  ahnck  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feel  elevation  without 
fracturing  many  spinous  processes  of  it 
■nd  avoid  being  stunned  for  a  length  of 
luiely  crushed  lu  death.     Being  instinctively  conscioua 


e  beliei 


provoked.  This  remark 
noxiotiB  serpents,  the  great  boas  perhaps  excepted,  and 
lo  most  uf  the  poisonous,  exclusive  of  several  speciea  of 
viper  and  cobra-de-capello  (comp.  Thomson,  /.and  tmd 
Bfok,  ii,  S83).  01  the  s<i-calleii  Hying 
ing,  serpents,  Xiehiihr  found  near  Uasra; 
cits  called  *rie  #a>iun>  and  jSrtf  (Aidre— that  is, '■  flying 
serpent"— because  it  was  said  to  fling  itself  from  one  tr 
to  another.  Admiral  Annm  heard,  at  the  island  of  Qi 
bo,  ofsnakes  flying  without  wings:  we  may  notice  tl 
A  eonliai  and  Praltr,  that  fell  like  arrows  from  the  lops 
of  trees,  and  the  green  ^Uvla  of  Ceylon,  said  to  spring 
from  trees  at  the  eyes  of  cattle — an  accusation  repeaCeii 
of  more  than  one  species  in  tropical  America.  Next 
we  have  the  vltr  Limpimg  Anri,  seen  in  a  foreat  neat 
the  river  Peilang  Ikssie,  anmewhere,  we  believe,  in  the 
Austrstasian  i9laiids.undeTcircuaisiBncesthat  most  cer- 
tainly rei|uin!  amtlrmation ;  since  this  dery  serpent,  sc 
called  from  the  burning  pain  and  fatal  eflect  of  its  bile, 
iwung  itself  from  one  tree  to  another,  240  feet  distant, 
with  a  declination  to  the  horizon  of  only  about  Gfleer 
degrees!  We  may  thu*  refer  the  "winged"  or  "flying' 
serpent  to  the  Nuja  IripudiiiBi,  in  one  oT  its  varieties, 
because,  with  iia  hond  dilated  into  a  kind  of  '  '  _ 
wing  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  standing,  in  undulating 
motion,  one  half  or  more  erect,  rigid,  and  fierce  ' 
lack  and  deadly  poisonous,  yet  si  ill  denominated  ' 
spirit,"  and  in  Egypt  ever  Mgured  in  combination 
the  winged  globe,  it  may  well  have  received  the 
uf  MarSph,  and  may  thus  meet  all  the  valid  obje 
••>d  conciliate  seemingly  oppuute  comments  (see  Nomb^ 
%S;  DeuLviiiiia;  Isa. xvi, 29 ;  xitx, 6 ;  and  Pax- 


le  authority  of  Heiod- 
ich,  with  all  the  i»pect 
to  their  names,  is  not  now  sufficient  to  establish  the 
Lence  of  a  kind  of  serpent  whose  structure  is  dio- 
'  to  the  laws  of  zoological  organiiaiiotL  In  Isa. 
29,  and  xxx,  6,  the  epithet  CJEISQ,  meopUpk,  n- 
bralutri  (rendered  "  flying"  in  Che  A.  V.),  is  aitnther  fond 

!vents  in  Kxodus.  Both  bear  metaphorical  iot«r- 
itions.  A  further  conHrmaiion  of  the  "  lieiy  ser- 
8,"  or  '-seTpenis  of  Ihe  burning  bile,"  being  najaa, 
Rat  om-Hoge  (Cape  of  the  Uaje 
the  locality  where  geagraphers  ard 
that  the  children  of  Israel  were  af- 
.ilc&     Shoukl  it  be  objected  tbaL 

be  answered  that  both  Acaba  and  Hind&a  confuund  Itie 

S.  Alah^  (ansa;,  Sept.  (!inr<c,  A:  V.  " adder* )  is 
found  only  in  Psa.  c'xl,  S,  "lliey  have  sharpened  their 

lips."  The  latter  half  of  this  verse  is  quoted  by  Paul 
from  Ihe  SepU  in  Rom.  iii,  IS  ("asp").  The  poison  li 
venomous  serpents  is  often  employed  by  the  sacred 
writers  in  a  fignntive  sense  to  express  the  evil  teoipen 
of  ungodly  men;  that  malignity  which,  as  bishop  Home 
savB,is"the  venom  and  poiaou  of  the  inlellectnal  wotltT 
(c<.mp.  Deut.  xxxii,  33i  Job  xx,  14,  IC).  ' 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  with  any  degree  of  certaint* 
what  particular  species  of  serpent  ia  intended  by  the 


serpents),  si 
flicteii  by  i 


word;  ll 


all,  although  n< 
with  the  exception  ol 
understands  a  gpidtr  I 


htlfU, 


agree  in  some  kind  of  serpeni, 
the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  which 
y  akrhub,  interpreting  this  He- 
le  of  somewhat  nmilar  form  (C-'^sr, 
etymology  of  Che  term  is  not  ascenained 
with  sufficient  pniciuon  to  enable  us  to  lefei  the  animal 
to  any  determinate  specie*.  Gcsenius  derive*  it  from 
two  Hebrew  roota  (S:r,  ahUh,  "to  turn  backward," 
and  3pS,  ajtdft,"to  lie  in  wait"),  the  combined  meaning 
of  which  is  "rolled  in  a  spire  and  lying  in  ambush;"  a 
descriplion  which  would  apply  to  almost  any  kind  of 

The  number  of  poisonous  serpents  with  which  the 

some  five  or  hx  species,  and  It  is  not  improbable  thai    ' 
Ihe  oit-^iifr  raav  be  repreaented  l>v  the  Toxieoa  of  Egypt 
snd  North  Afnca.     At  any  rate',  it  is  unlikely  thai    ' 
Jews  were  unacquainled  with  this  kind,  which  ia  c 
mon  in  Kgypc  and  probably  in  Syria.    See  Adi>xr 

4.  Pilkm  (inf,  horn  an  obsolete  root  proh.  signifying 
lo  ttritl  or  lobtilmig;  Sept.  6e-wi{,  tpairaiy,  fiaBiXiatot). 
The  Hebrew  word  ocouri  in  the  six  following  passages: 
DeuLxxxii,  SB;  pBB.Iviii,&;  xci,  IS;  Jobxz,14,16{ 


lu.: 


The  Ttakea  iKchn  armkolii)  at  Kit}|>t. 

n  the  puM|i:es  trma  the 


"tMer  in 

"up"  in  the  mu^a;  elsewhere  the  teM  of  the  A.V. 
has  "asp"  w  [be  represenutive  of  ttM  original  word 

That  Hinie  iiini)  of  pnuonoiu  Mrpent  'a  denoted  by 
the  Helnw  word  is  clear  from  Ihie  panigea  qootnl 
■bare.  We  further  learn  Iram  Puu  li-iii,  S  that  the 
pitim  waa  a  make  upon  which  the  aerjient- charmers 
prar^iced  their  art.  In  Ibia  panage  the  wich«d  are 
compared  to  "  the  deaf  achlcr  that  atoppetfa  her  ear, 
which  will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  charmers,  charm- 
init  fierer  so  wisely  ;**  and  from  lita.  xi,  8,  "Ihe  Bucking 
child  shall  play  oo  [be  hole  of  the  asp,"  it  would  appra 
that  the  pc'Ani  waa  a  dweller  in  holes  of  walK  elc.  'i'hi 
queuiun  of  ideniily  is  one  which  it  ia  by  no  means  easi 
lo  deurmine.  Booharc  contrihutes  nothiuK  in  aid  to  i 
solution  when  he  attempts  to  prove  Chat  the  pitAtn  ii 
the  atp  {Hierm.  iii,  166),  for  this  apecieu  of  aerpenl,  if  i 
siiedes  be  aigniAad  by  the  term,  haa  been  so  vagueb 
described  by  authora  that  it  is  not  posaihle  lo  say  wha 
known  kind  ia  represeuted  by  it.  The  tern  atp  in  moil 
em  zooloKy  ia  generally  resiricted  to  [he  Viprra  uipi 
of  Laireille;  but  it  ia  moat  pmbable  that  the  name 
among  the  ancients,  stood  for  diSerent  kinds  or  venom 

que  sunt  aspidutn  species;''  and  £lian  (S.  Asm,:K,6\ 

atp,  Bruce  thought  that  the  rup  of  the  aticienla  aboidc 
be  referred  lu  the  cmuiti,  while  Curler  conaidered  it  f 
be  the  Egyptian  cobta  {A'nju  Anjt).  Be  this,  howevei 
IS  it  may,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Hcbrei 
name  pilhen  is  specific,  aa  it  is  mentioned  aa  dislinc 
from  akihib,  thrphiphnn,  Uipkoni,  etc„  names  of  other 
merabera  of  the  OpkiiBa. 

Oedman  ( Vermiieh.  SammL  t,  8!)  idenliflea  the  pi- 
filai  with  the  Co/ufier  MwtDitiJ,  Linn.,  a  species  described 
by  Fonkil  {Dae  Amm.  p.  lb).  Kmenmuller  (.Viif.  ad 
aUntz.  iii,  156),  Di.  Lee  (firb.  /yv.  a.  v.  -,nD),  Dr.  Hai- 
rii  (A'a/.Htf.o/£iUr,aTU"A5p''},  Col.  U.  Smith  {Sneye. 
£a.Z£r.srt."3erpeDt'';,be1ieve  that  the pifAmnrScripi- 
ureia  lobe  identiliedwirh  the  Cnhrtirrtafan  of  Fonkal. 
Oedman  has  no  heutation  in  establishing  an  identity 
between  the  C.  letdiniti  and  the  C,  battnt;  but  from 
FunUl's  descriptions  it  is  moal  protnbic  that  th 
■peciea  are  distinct.  The  whole  arfiument  that 
to  establish  the  ideulUy  of  [he  C.  balim  with  the 
of  Scripture  is  based  entirely  upon  a  aimilarity  of  i 
Roseomllller  thiiika  that  Ihe  Arabic  word  bafon  ongbt 
to  be  written  palim,  atid  thinks  there  cu  ' 
that  thia  species  repreaenta  the  pi/hen 
Oedouui's  argument,  also,  ia  based  on  a  similarity  of 
Bomd  in  Che  words,  though  he  addu 
prtKif  in  the  fact  that,  according  to  th< 
ist  quoted  above,  the  common  people  of  Cyprus  bestow 
the  epithet  aUcuupii  (cdv^),  "deaf."  upon  Ibe  Clebeli- 
Mu,  He  doea  not,  however,  believe  that  this  species  ' 
IX-Oo 
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absolutely  deaf,  fbr  be  says  it  can  hear  well.  Thia  epi- 
thet of  deafnens  attributed  to  the  C.  ItteHuui  Oedman 
Ly  throw  light  on  the  passage  in  Psa.  Iviii,  6, 
about  "the  deaf  adder."  As  regards  the  opinion  of 
lenrntlllcr  and  others  who  recc^iiae  the  prihm  under 
&sraaofFurskil,  it  may  be  stated  that,  even  if  Ihe 
identity  is  allowed,  we  are  aa  much  in  the  dark  aa  evor 
on  the'aubjecl,  for  the  C.  balmi  of  Furskll  has  nei-er 
been  determined.  If  C.  balm  be  the  same  aa  C.  lebftinvi, 
Ibe  apecies  denoted  may  be  the  Echii  armiaila  {Tori- 
ma)  of  Egypt  {Catalogue  of  Snaka  in  Bi-H.  Mat.  i,  29). 
l*rDbably  all  that  naturalisia  have  ever  haard  of  Ihe  V. 
balan  ia  derived  from  two  or  three  lines  of  description 
given  by  FurskU.  "The  whole  body  is  apntted  with 
black  and  white;  it  ia  a  foot  in  length,  and  of  ihe  thick- 
ness of  two  thumbs;  ovipsrous;  i[a  bile  kills  in  an  in- 
stsnl,  and  Ihe  wounded  body  awella."  1'he  evidence  af- 
forded by  the  dtajmtkt  of  Cyprus,  and  adduced  in  sup. 
port  of  his  argument  by  Oedman,  is  of  no  value  what- 

Ojihidia  ia  very  imperfect,  aa  all  tbe  membera  of  this 
order  are  dealilule  (d'a  tympanic  cavity.  The  epithet 
"deaf,"  Iherefi.re,  so  for  as  relsles  to  the  power  all  ser- 
pents poasess  of  bearing  onftnurjr  auunils,  may  reasonably 
be  applied  toany  anake.  Vulgar  Dpinioii  in  many  coun- 
tries attributes  "deafnesa"  to  tbe  adder;  but  it  would  b« 
very  unreasonable  la  infer  from  thence  thai  ihe  common 
adder  (Pftiiit  bn-ui)  ia  idenllcal  with  the  "deaf  adder" 
of  Ihe  58th  Psalm.  Vulgsr  opinion  ill  Cyprua  is  of  no 
more  vslue  in  the  matter  uTident  ideation  of  apecies  than 
vulgar  opinion  elsewhere.  A  preliminary  proof,  more- 
over, ia  necessary  for  the  s^fument.  The  snake  of  Cj-pnis 
must  be  demonatrated  to  occur  in  Egypt  or  the 'Holy 
Land ;  a  fact  which  has  never  j-et  been  proved,  Ihiiuirb, 
as  was  staled  above,  the  snake  of  Cypnia  {C.  lebtlavt) 
may  be  the  same  aa  At  Ediu  armiixla  of  Nonh  Africa. 
Verj' absurd  are  some  of  the  ex planstiona  which  com- 
mentators have  given  of  the  passage  conceming  the 
"deaf  adder  that  ttnppeth  ber  ears;"  Ihe  rsbbi  Snlti- 
Bochsrl,  iii,  162)  anens  that  "this 


imes  deaf  wl 


lohlin 


d  hear  ihe  charmer'a 
"she  applies  one  car  to 
•t  with  her  tail."  That 
Mich  errors  should  have  prevailed  in  former  daya,  when 
little  else  hut  foulish  marvels  filled  the  pages  nf  natural 
hialory,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  and  no  allusion  to  them 
would  have  been  made  here  if  this  absurd  error  of  "Ihe 
adder  slopping  ber  eara  with  her  laiP  had  not  been  per- 
petuated in  our  awn  day.  In  Bvthner's  I,gre  t)fJ)urid, 
p.  165  (Dee's  iranalation,  184T),'the  following  explana- 
tion of  the  word  pifAm,  without  note  or  comment,  occurs: 
"  j4  lip,  wboae  deafnesa  marks  the  venom  of  his  malice,  aa 
though  impenetrable  even  to  charms;  it  is  deaf  of  one 
ear,  and  slaps  the  other  with  dust  or  its  tail,  [hat  it  may 
not  hear  inca^UIiDn^"  Dr.  Thomson  also  {Laud  mj 
iJooi,i,221)  seema  logivecredence  to  the  fable  when  he 
writes:  "There  is  also  current  an  opinion  that  the  adder 
will  actually  slop  up  hia  earwiih  his  tail  to  fortify  him- 
self againat  the  influence  of  music  and  other  charma." 
It  is  lint  then  needlesa  to  observe,  in  conrutaiinn  of  the 
above  ertoi,  that  no  serpent  possesses  exienisl  openiiiga 
ID  the  ear.  Tbe  tme  explanation  of  I'aa.  Iviii,  5  ia  sim- 
ply as  followa :  There  are  some  serpents,  individiiab  of 
the  same  apecies  perhaps,  which  defy  all  the  attcmpta 
of  the  charmer— in  Ibe  language  of  Scripture  auch  in- 
dividuals may  be  termed  dta/.  The  point  of  ihe  rebuke 
cnnaials  in  the  fact  that  tbe  pirhfn  was  capable  of  bear- 
ing the  charmer's  song,  but  refused  lo  do  so.  The  in- 
dividual caae  in  quealimi  was  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
If,  as  some  hsve  supposed,  tbe  expreninn  "deaf  adder" 
denoted  some  species  that  waa  incapable  of  hearing, 
whence  it  had  ita  specific  name,  how  ci>ul<l  there  be  any 
force  in  the  comparison  which  the  psalmist  makes  with 
wicked  men?  Serpent^  though, mmparetively  si>eah- 
ing,  deaf  to  ordinary  sounds,  are  no  doubt  capable  of 
hearing  the  sharp,  shrill  sounda  which  Ihe  charmer  pro- 
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dnoei  either  by  hU  vmix  or  by  ui  uiitmment;  and  thia 
eoDipirstive  ilofnen  u,  it  ■;q)ean  to  at,  tie  vrry  reaton 
mbj  Buch  MunriB  bb  the  chamer  idbIub  produce  Ihe 
deaiied  effect  io  the  Bubject  under  tieUinent.  Ai  ihn 
EgyptUn  cobra  i>  more  frequently  thBB  wij  other  spe- 
ciee  the  subject  upon  which  the  Berpetil-chBnDen  of  the 
Kble-linds  practice  their  Kience,  u  it  is  fond  of  con- 
cealing iuelfin  wRllaandin  holea  (laa.  xi,8),  and  as  it 
ia  not  impoasible  that  the  deiivatioo  oflhe  Hebrew  word 
pilhm  hu  reference  to  the  expanding  powen  of  this 
serpent's  neck  when  iiriUMd,  it  appears  to  us  to  have 
at  leaBt  aa  good  a  claim  to  npreaent  the  pUhai  aa  the 
very  doubtful  species  of  Coluber  balaiit  which  on  such 
Blender  grounds  has  been  so  poutively  identified  with 


5.  Ephih  <nsBX ;  Sept.  vfic,  itnrig,  fiamXiinoi)  oc- 
curs in  Job  XX,  16;  [sa.  xxx,  S;  and  lix,  5,  in  all  of 
which  pBBaages  the  A.  V.  has  "  viper."  There  ia  no 
scriplaral  allusion  by  means  of  which  it  ia  poeaible  to 
determine  the  speciea  of  serpent  indicated  by  the  Heb. 
term,  which  is  derived  from  s  root  which  signiSes  "to 
hiai."  Shaw  {Trau.  p.  2S1)  apeaka  of  some  poisoDous 
snake  which  the  Arabs  call  leffah  (d-rjTuA) :  "it  ia  the 
most  malignant  of  the  tribe,  knd  rarely  above  a  foot 
long."  Jackaon  also  {Moroooa,  p.  110)  mentions  thia 
aerpenti  from  hia  description  it  would  seem  to  be  the 
Algerine  adder  {Kdtiilna  arielma  var,  Mimrilanicii). 
The  anahe  (i^i^i-a)  that  fastened  an  Paul's  hand  when 
he  was  at  MeliU  (Acts  xxviii,  S)  was  piobably  the 
common  viper  {Prliat  itm»),  which  ia  widely  diattib- 
uced  throughout  Europe  and  the  islanda  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, or  else  the  l-'iperu  aipii,  a  not  uncommon  apecie* 
on  the  coasts  of  the  same  aea.    See  Viper. 

6.  T$^a,  or  Ti^hoal  (70^  ''P7&X;  SepL  Ityova 
aojriliiiv,  Kpamjt')i  occurs  live  tima  iu  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  In  Prov.  xxiii,  Si  it  is  tranalaled  "  adder,"  and 
in  the  three  passages  of  Isaiah  quoted  above,  as  well  as 
in  Jer.  viii,  17,  it  is  rendered  "cockatrice."  The  deriva- 
tion i>f  the  word  from  a  root  which  means  "to  hiss"  does 
not  help  us  at  all  to  identify  the  animaL  From  Jere- 
miah we  learn  ttiat  it  was  of  a  hrntile  nature,  and  from 
the  paralleliam  of  Isa.  xi,  8  it  appears  that  the  tiipAimi 

Bochart,  in  hia  ilitroz.  (iii,  182,  ed.  Roaeumuller),  has 
endeavored  to  prove  thai  the  Itiplumi  is  the  buiiUti  of 
the  Greeks  (whence  Jerome  in  Vulg.  reads  regulut), 
which  was  then  suppoaed  to  destroy  life,  bum  up  grass, 
■nd  break  atones  by  the  pernicious  influence  of  ila  breath 
(comp.  Pliny,  //.  N.  viii,  88) ;  but  this  is  explaining  an 
■'igootum  per  ignutiua.* 

The  whole  sUiry  of  the  baailisk  ie  involved  in  fable, 
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are  invariably  inythol<^icBl  lepresenlattona,  protaUj 
derived  from  descriptive  rumora  of  the  hooded  ntjiK, 
ceroMta,  and  perhape  varana;  the  first  of  thfiie  having 
what  may  be  likened  to  a  lurbaned,tlie  other  to  acorn- 
nated  beail,  and  the  third  fins  at  the  operculum.    But 

nominaCioiu  of  basilisk  and  regulua  were  derived.  See 
Bahilibe. 

It  is  possible  that  the  It^Simi  may  be  represeoted  bf 
the  Algerine  adder  {Clolho  Mavribmca),  but  it  must 
be  confessed  that  this  is  mere  conjecture.  I>r.  Harris 
in  hia  Nalarol  HiMory  of  1^  Dibit,  erroneuusly  aop- 
poaes  it  to  be  identical  with  the  Rnjai  zepiini  of  Ft*- 
skal,  which,  however,  is  a  fish  l^Trigat  xfjAm,  Cuv.), 
and  not  a  aerpenL    See  Cockatricb. 


:ienta  attributed  such 
is  carious  to  observe,  however,  that  Foi^U  {Deter. 
AmmaL  p.  16)  apeaksofa  kind  o( arrant  (Cotuber  hol~ 
leilc  ia  the  name  he  gives  it)  which  he  says  produces 
irritation  on  the  spot  touched  by  its  breath;  he  is  quot- 
ing, no  doubt,  the  opinion  of  the  Arabs.  Is  this  a  relic 
of  the  basiliskan  fable?  Tbia  crealtire  was  so  called 
from  a  mark  on  its  head,  supposed  to  resemble  a  kingly 
crown.  Several  serpents,  however,  have  peculiar  mark- 
ings on  the  head— the  varieties  of  the  spectacle-cobras 
of  India,  fur  example— so  that  identification  is  impoe«- 
ble.  As  the  Sepi-  makes  use  of  the  word  basilisk  (Psa. 
xc,  IS ;  ici,  13  A.  v.),  it  waa  thought  desirable  to  aay 
thia  much  on  the  subject.  The  basilisk  of  naturalists 
is  a  most  forbidding-looking  yet  harmless  liurd  of  the 
family  IguaHida,  order  Siiari<u  In  using  the  term, 
therefore,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  the  myth- 
ical serpent  with  the  veritable  Saurian.  Basilisk  is  an 
indefinite  English  name,  which  belongs  to  no  identified 


lerpent. 


d  heralds,  where  it  is  figured  with  a  cres 
ia  no  really  crested  or  frilled  species  know 
e  whole  Ophidian  order.  Creeled  spnirrii 
ue,  on  Greek  and  Etruscan  vasea;  but  the 


AlKoHoe  Adder  (CVoUko  Vi 
7.  Sifphiphin  {'if't'CJi  Sept.  (yeaS^fHMt)  a 
only  in  Gen.  xlix,  17,  where  it  is  used  to  characi 
the  tribe  of  Dan:  "Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  way, 
an  adder  in  the  path,  that  biteth  the  hone's  heeU.ss 
that  his  rider  shall  fall  backwards."  Various  an  the 
readings  of  the  old  versions  in  this  passage:  the  Samar. 
iun  interprets  i^epiiphdn  by  "lying  in  wait ;"  tbeTar- 
guma  of  Jonathan,  of  Onkeloa,  and  of  Jerusalem,  with 
the  Syriac,  "a  basilisk"  ("jmin,  cAurmdn,  A 
The  Arabic  interpreters  Erpenina  and  Saai 
"  the  homed  snake ;"  and  so  the  Vulg.  trrai 
Sept.,  tike  the  Samaritan,  must  have  connect; 


The  habit  of  the  i^ephiphSn  alluded  to  in  Jacob's 
prophecy—namely,  that  of  lurking  in  the  sand  and  bit- 
ing at  the  horse's  heels— suits  the  character  of  a  well- 
known  apeciea  uf  venomous  snake,  the  celebrated  homed 
viper,  the  asp  of  Cleopatra  {Crriala  Ilanelqiiittii\ 
which  ia  found  abundantly  in  the  sandy  deserla  nf 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Arabia.  The  Hebrew  word  tktpii- 
pAiin  ia  no  doubt  identical  with  the  Arabic  liffbn.  If 
the  translation  of  thia  Arabic  word  by  Uoliui  he  com- 
pared with  the  descripUon  of  the  omula  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  there  wiU  appear  good  reason  for  identify- 
ing the  ihfphiphdn  of  Genesis  with  llie  ctraita  of 
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oataralists :  **  Siffim,  serpends  genus  kve,  punctls  macu- 
luque  dbtuict4im^* — ^m  small  kind  of  serpent  marked 
with  dots  and  spots"  (Golius,  Arab,  Lex,  s.  v.).  ''The 
cerastes  {Cerastes  Hassdquisti^  is  brownish  white,  with 
pale-browD,  irregular  unequal,  spots**  (^Catalogue  of 
Snakes  in  BriL  Mus,  i,  29).  It  is  not  pretended  that 
the  mere  fact  of  these  two  animals  being  spotted  affords 
sofBcient  ground,  when  taken  alone,  for  asserting  that 
they  are  identical,  for  many  serpents  have  this  char- 
acter in  common ;  but  when  taken  in  connection  with 
what  has  been  adduced  above,  coupled  with  the  fact 
ihat  this  spotted  character  belongs  only  to  a  very  few 
kinds  common  in  the  localities  in  question,  it  does  at 
least  form  strong  pr«umptive  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
identity  of  the  sAeph^hdn  with  the  oercutes.  The 
name  of  cerastes  is  derived  from  a  curious  horn-like 
process  above  each  eye  in  the  male  (and  occasionally, 
it  would  seem,  in  the  female  likewise),  which  gives  it 
a  formidable  appearance.  Bruce,  in  his  Travels  in  A  hys- 
simoy  has  given  a  very  accurate  and  detailed  account 
of  these  ■nimalii.  He  observes  that  he  found  them  in 
great  numbers  in  those  parts  which  were  frequented  by 
the  jerboa,  and  that  in  the  stomach  of  a  cerastes  he 
discovered  the  remains  of  a  jerboa.  He  kept  two  of 
these  snakes  in  a  glass  vessel  for  two  years  without 
any  food.  Another  circumstance  mentioned  by  Bruce 
throws  some  light  on  the  assertions  of  ancient  authors 
as  to  the  movement  of  this  snake.  i£lian  (De  Anim, 
XV,  13),  Isidorus,  i£tius,  have  all  recorded  of  the  ce- 
rastes that,  whereas  other  serpents  creep  along  in  a 
straight  direction,  this  one  and  the  hceviorrhous  (no 
doubt  the  same  animal  under  another  name)  move  side- 
ways, stumbling,  as  it  were,  on  either  side  (and  comp. 
Bochart).  Let  this  be  compared  with  what  Bruce 
says,  "  The  cerastes  moves  with  great  rapidity  and  in 
all  directions,  forwards,  backwards,  sideways;  when  he 
inclines  to  surprise  any  one  who  is  too  far  from  him, 
he  creeps  vnth  his  side  towards  (he  person,"^  etc  The 
words  of  Ibn-Sina,  or  Avicenna,  are  to  the  same  effect. 
It  is  right,  however,  to  state  that  nothing  unusual  has 
been  observed  in  the  mode  of  progression  of  the  ce- 
rastes in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society ;  but,  of 
course,  n^ative  evidence  in  the  instance  of  a  specimen 
not  in  a  state  of  nature  does  not  invalidate  the  state- 
ment of  80  accurate  an  observer  as  Bruce.  The  cele- 
brated John  Ellis  seems  to  have  been  the  first  English- 
roan  who  gave  an  accurate  description  of  the  cerastei 
(see  PhUosoph,  Transact,  1760).  Hasselquist  minutely 
describes  it  (/ftn.  p.  241,  865).  The  cerastes  is  ex- 
tremely venomous;  Bruce  compelled  one  to  scratch 
oghteeo  pigeons  upon  the  thigh  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  they  all  died  nearly  in  the  same  interval  of  time. 
It  averages  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in  length,  but 
is  occasionally  found  larger.  It  belongs  to  the  fam- 
ily Viperidaj  order  Ophi^a,  This  is  a  dangerous  spe- 
cies, usually  burrowing  in  sand  near  the  holes  of  jer- 
boas, and  occasionally  in  the  cattle-paths;  for  there  are 
now  few  or  no  ruts  of  cart-wheels,  where  it  is  pretend- 
ed they  used  to  conceal  themselves  to  assault  unwary 
pMseri.     It  is  still  common  in  Egypt  and  Arabia. 

Another  kind  of  homed  serpent  is  the  Eryx  cerastes 
of  Daudin,  also  small,  having  no  movable  poison-fangs, 
but  remarkable  for  two  very  long  back  teeth  in  the 
lower  jaw,  which  pass  through  the  upper  jaw,  and  ap- 
pear in  the  shape  of  two  white  horns  above  its  surface. 
It  is  known  to  the  Egyptian  Arabs  by  the  name  of 
harbaffi,  which  may  be  a  distortion  of  ovfiaioQ  in 
HorapoUo,  and  is  classed  by  Hasselquist  among  slow- 
worms,  because  in  form  the  tail  does  not  taper  to  a 
point.  Its  colors  are  black  and  white  roarblings,  and 
the  eyes  are  lateral  and  very  near  the  snout.  See 
Asp. 

a  Tsimma&n  (VlXSSC,  Deut  viii,  15)  appears  to  be  a 
serpent,  though  rendered  by  "drought"  in  the  A.y. 
and  others,  so  called  because  of  the  intolerable  thirst 
occasioned  by  its  bite.    If  thb  translation  be  correct, 


it  will  form  in  modem  nomenclature  one  of  the  genus 
ilurriuy  and  subgenus  IHpsas  or  Bongarus,  But  no 
species  of  this  division  of  snakes  has  yet  been  found  in 
Western  Asia,  albeit  there  are  several  in  India;  and 
Avicenna  locates  the  Torrida  d^)sas  in  Egypt  and 
Syria;  whereupon  Cuvier  remarks  that  Giesner's  figure 
of  Dipsas  belongs  precisely  to  the  subgenus  here  point- 
ed out.  As  one  of  the  colubrine  family,  it  should  not 
be  venomous;  but  the  last^mentioned  writer  remarks 
that  several  of  these  are  regarded  in  their  native  lo- 
calities with  great  dread;  and  on  examination  it  is 
found  that,  although  they  have  no  erectile  tubercular 
fangs,  with  a  poison-bag  at  the  roots,  there  is  on  the 
long  back  teeth  a  groove,  and  a  large  gland  at  the  base 
of  the  maxilla,  which  it  is  not  unlikely  contains,  in  some 
at  least,  a  highly  venomous  poison.    See  Dbought. 

9.  ZochH  (^nit,  literally  a  crawler)  occasionally 
stands  (Deut.  xxxii,  24, "  serpent ;"  Mic  vii,  7, "  worm") 
as  a  general  term  for  the  serpent  tribe.    See  Worm. 

10.  Tanmn  CpJ!?,  "serpent,"  Exod.  vii,  9,  10,  12; 
elsewhere  usually  "dragon")  seems  in  the  above  in- 
stances to  denote  a  venomous  reptile  (Deut.  xxxii,  38) ; 
but  of  a  vague  character.    See  Sea-uonstrb. 

11.  The  usual  and  proper  term  for  "serpent"  in  the 
New  Test,  is  d0cCi  a  snake  of  any  kind ;  but  once  (James 
iii,  7)  kpirtrdv  (elsewhere  "  creeping  thing")  is  thus  ren- 
dered. More  specific  terms,  noticed  above,  are  dowi^f 
iX^dva,  dpdKutv. 

II.  Scientific  Classification  and  Characteristics. — 1. 
Systematical  nomenclators  and  travellers  enumerate 
considerably  more  than  forty  species  of  serpents  in 
Northern  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Syria.  Of  these  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  point  out  with  certainty  a  single 
one  named  in  the  Bible,  where  very  few  descriptive 
indications  occur  beyond  what  in  scientific  language 
would  now  be  applied  generically.  It  is  true  that, 
among  the  names  of  the  list,  several  may  be  synonyms 
of  one  and  the  same  species ;  still  none  but  the  most 
recent  researches  give  characters  siifilcient  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  and  as  yet  nothing  like  a  complete  her- 
petology  of  the  regions  in  question  has  been  estab- 
lished. For,  snakes  t)eing  able  to  resist  a  certain  degree 
of  cold,  and  also  the  greatest  heat,  there  are  instances 
of  species  being  found,  such  as  the  hajes^  precisely  the 
same,  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Cape  of  (lood  Hope ;  oth- 
ers, again,  may  be  traced  from  Great  Britain  to  Persia 
and  Egypt,  as  is  instanced  in  the  common  viper  and  its 
varieties.  Instead,  therefore,  of  making  vain  efforts  at 
identifying  all  the  serpents  named,  it  will  be  a  prefer- 
able course  to  assign  them  to  their  proper  families, 
with  the  exception  of  those  that  can  be  pointed  out 
with  certainty;  and  in  so  doing  it  will  appear  that 
even  now  species  of  importance  mentioned  by  the  an- 
cients are  far  from  being  clearly  established. 

Serpents  may  be  divided  generally  into  two  very 
distinct  sections^the  first  embracing  all  those  that  are 
provided  with  movable  tubular  fangs  and  poison-bags 
in  the  upper  jaw ;  all  regarded  as  ovo-viviparous,  and 
called  by  contraction  vipers:  they  constitute  not  quite 
one  fifth  of  the  species  hitherto  noticed  by- naturalists. 
The  second  section,  much  more  numerous,  is  the  colu' 
brtne^  not  so  armed,  but  not  therefore  always  entirely 
innocuous,  since  there  may  be  in  some  cases  venomous 
secretions  capable  of  penetrating  into  the  wounds  made 
by  their  fixed  teeth,  which  in  all  serpents  are  single 
points,  and  in  some  species  increase  in  size  as  they 
stand  back  in  the  jaws.  The  greater  part,  if  not  aU, 
of  these  comparatively  innocuous  species  are  oviparous, 
including  the  largest  or  giant  snakes,  and  the  pelamis 
and  hydrophis,  or  water-serpents,  among  which  several 
are  venomous. 

If  we  are  right  in  the  above  identification,  one  class 
of  serpents,  the  cobra  tribe,  may  be  regarded  as  the  type 
of  the  most  venomous  in  the  East.  The  genus  Naja — 
Haridi  (?)  of  Savary — is  distinguished  by  a  plaited 
heady  large,  very  venomous  fangs,  a  neck  dilatable  un- 
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der  excitement,  which  raises  the  ribs  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  body  into  the  form  of  a  disk  or  hood,  when 
the  scales,  usually  not  imbricated,  but  lying  in  juxta- 
position, are  separated,  and  expose  the  skin,  which  at 
that  time  displays  bright  iridescent  gleams,  contrast- 
ing highly  with  their  brown,  yellow,  and  bluish  colors. 
The  species  attain  at  least  an  equal,  if  not  a  superior, 
size  to  the  generality  of  the  genus  viper;  are  more 
massive  in  their  structure ;  and  some  possess  the  facul- 
ty of  self-inflation  to  triple  their  diameter,  gradually 
forcing  the  body  upwards  into  an  erect  position,  until, 
by  a  convulsive  crisis,  they  are  said  suddenly  to  strike 
backwards  at  an  enemy  or  a  pursuer.  Capt.  Stevens, 
of  the  Royal  Marines,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
the  universal  report  concerning  the  mode  of  striking 
back  ascribed  to  the  serpent,  had  a  quill  introduced 
into  the  vent  of  one  lying  dead  on  the  table,  and  blown 
into.  The  skin  distended  till  the  body  rose  up  neariy 
all  its  length ;  he  then  caused  the  experiment  to  stop, 
from  the  alarming  attitude  it  assumed. 

2.  Among  the  various  trib^  of  animals  which  are 
inimical  to  man,  there  is  none  that  can  compare  with 
the  venomous  snakes  for  the  deadly  fatality  of  their 
enmity :  the  lightning  stroke  of  their  poison-fangs  is 
the  uuerring  signal  of  a  swift  dissolution,  preceded  by 
torture  the  most  horrible.  The  bir«  of  a  vigorous  ser- 
pent has  been  known  to  produce  death  in  two  minutes. 
Even  where  the  consummation  is  not  so  fearfully  rapid, 
its  delay  is  but  a  brief  prolongation  of  the  intense  suf- 
fering. The  terrible  symptoms  are  thus  described :  A 
sharp  pain  in  the  part,  which  becomes  swollen,  shining, 
hot,  red,  then  livid,  cold,  and  Insensible.  The  pain  and 
inflammation  spread,  and  become  more  intense;  fierce 
shooting  pains  are  felt  in  other  parts,  and  a  burning  Jiit 
pervades  the  body.  The  eyes  water  profusely;  then 
come  swoonings,  sickness,  and  bilious  vomitings,  diffi- 
cult breathing,  cold  sweats,  and  sharp  pains  in  the  loms. 
The  skin  becomes  deadly  pale  or  deep  yellow,  while  a 
black  watery  blood  runs  from  the  wound,  which  changes 
to  a  yellowish  matter.  Violent  headache  succeeds,  and 
giddiness,  faiutness,  and  overwhelming  terrors,  burning 
thirst,  gushing  discharges  of  blood  from  the  orifices  of 
the  body,  intolerable  fetor  of  breath,  convulsive  hic- 
coughs, and  death. 

The  agent  of  these  terrible  results  is  an  inodorous, 
tasteless,  yellow  fluid,  secreted  by  peculiar  glands  seated 

on  the  cheeks,  and  stored 
for  use  in  membranous 
bigs,  placed  at  the  side  of 
each  upper  jaw,  and  envel- 
oping the  base  of  a  large, 
_  ,  ^^  irrT  curved,  pointed  tooth, 
P..Uou.b«gandF«>g<rfCobra.  „hieh  u  tubular.    Thes^ 

two  teeth,  or  fangs,  are  capable  of  being  erected  by  a 
muscular  apparatus.under  the  power  of  the  animal,  when 
they  project  at  nearly  a  right  angle  from  the  jaw. 

The  manner  in  which  the  deadly  bbw  is  inflicted  is 
remarkable,  and  is  alluded  to  in  Scripture.  When  the 
rage  of  the  snake  is  excited,  it  commonly  throws  its 
iMxiy  into  a  coil  more  or  less  close,  and  raises  the  ante- 
rior part  of  its  body.  The  neck  is  now  flattened  and 
dilated,  so  that  the  scales,  which  ordinarily  lie  in  close 
contact,  are  separated  by  wide  interspaces  of  naked 
skin.  The  neck  is  bent  more  or  less  back,  the  head 
projecting  in  a  horizontal  position.  In  an  instant  the 
whole  fore  part  of  the  animal  is  launched  forward  to- 
wards the  object  of  its  anger,  the  erected  tooth  is  forci- 
bly struck  into  the  flesh,  and  withdrawn  with  the  veloc- 
ity of  a  thought.  No  doubt  the  rage  which  stimulates 
the  action  calls  forth  an  increased  action  of  the  poison- 
glands,  by  which  the  store-sac  is  filled  with  the  secre- 
tion. The  muscular  contraction  which  gives  the  rapid 
blow  compresses  at  the  same  instant  the  sac;  and  as  the 
acute  point  of  the  fang  enters  the  flesh,  the  venom  is 
forced  through  the  tubular  centre  into  the  wound. 

111.  Saipture  History, — It  was  under  the  form  of  a 
serpent  that  the  devil  seduced  Eve;  hence  in  Scripture 


Satan  is  called  ^  the  old  serpent**  (Rev.  xii,  9,  and  eomp^ 
2  Cor.  xi,  3).  On  this  metaphorical  use  of  the  wori, 
see  the  Jour,  of  Sac.  Lit,  Jan.  1852,  p.  851  sq. ;  compi 
BibUoth,  Sacra  f  Jan.  1864. 

The  part  which  the  serpent  played  in  the  braxuactioa 
of  the  fall  must  not  be  passed  over  without  some  brief 
comment,  being  full  of  deep  and  curious  interest.    First 
of  all,  then,  we  have  to  note  the  subtlety  ascribed  to 
this  reptile,  which  was  the  reason  for  its  having  been 
selected  as  the  instrument  of  Satan's  wiles,  and  to  com- 
pare with  it  the  quality  of  wisdom  mentioned  by  our 
Lord  as  belonging  to  it,  *^  Be  ye  wise  as  serpents*'  (Man. 
X,  16).     It  was  an  ancient  belief,  both  among  Orientals 
and  the  people  of  the  Western  world,  that  the  serpent 
was  endued  with  a  large  share  of  sagacity.     The  He- 
brew word  D^"i7,  translated  "  subtile,**  though  frequent- 
ly used  in  a  good  sense,  implies,  it  is  probable,  in  this 
passage.  "  mischievous  and  malignant  craftiness,**  and 
is  well  rendered  by  Aqnila  and  Theodotion  by  Tavovp- 
yoc.  and  thus  commented  upon  by  Jerome,  **  Magtt  iti- 
que  hoc  verbo  calliditas  et  versutia  quam  sapientia  de- 
monstratur**  (see  RosenmUller,  SchoL  ad  loc).    The  an- 
cients give  various  reasons  for  rq^rding  serpents  is 
being  endued  with  wisdom,  as  that  one  species,  the 
cerastes  J  hides  itself  in  the  sand  and  bites  the  heels  of 
animals  as  they  pass,  or  that,  as  the  head  was  consid- 
ered the  only  vulnerable  part,  the  serpent  takes  care  to 
conceal  it  under  the  folds  of  the  body.     Serpents  have 
in  all  ages  been  regarded  as  emblems  of  cunning  crafti- 
ness.    The  particular  wisdom  alluded  to  by  our  Lord 
refers,  it  is  pmbable,  to  the  sagacity  dbplayed  by  ser- 
pents in  avoiding  danger.     The  disciples  were  warned 
to  be  as  prudent  in  not  incurring  unnecessary  penecu- 
tion. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many  commentatora  that 
the  serpent,  prior  to  the  fall,  moved  along  in  an  erect 
attitude,  as  Milton  (P.  L,  ix,  496)  says — 

"  Not  with  indented  wave 
Prone  on  the  ground,  as  since,  hut  on  his  rear, 
Circnlar  base  of  rising  Adds  that  tower'd 
Fold  above  fold,  a  surging  maze.** 

Comp.  also  Josephus  {Ant,  i,  1, 4),  who  believed  that  God 
now  for  the  first  time  inserted  poison  nnder  the  ser- 
pent's tongue,  and  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  feet, 
causing  him  to  crawl  low  on  the  ground  by  the  oo- 
dulating  infiections  of  the  body  {Kardt  rijc  y^  iXwrvbt- 
fuvov),  Patrick  {Comment,  ad  loc)  entertained  the  ex- 
traordinary notion  that  the  serpent  of  the  fall  was  a 
winged  kind  (saraph\  and  Adam  Clarke  has  been  the 
laughing-stock  of  exegetes  ever  since  for  maintaining 
that  the  serpent  of  the  garden  was  an  orai^-<»itang 
{Comment,  ad  loc). 

It  is  quite  clear  that  an  erect  mode  of  progreaaon  is 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  stnicture  of  a  serpent, 
whose  motion  on  the  ground  is  so  beaudfully  efTeeteil 
by  the  mechanism  of  the  \'ertebral  column  and  the  mul- 
titudinous ribs,  which,  forming  as  it  were  so  many  pairs 
of  levers,  enable  the  animal  to  move  its  body  from  place 
to  place ;  consequently,  had  the  snakes  before  the  fall 
moved  in  an  erect  attitude,  they  must  have  been  form- 
ed on  a  different  plan  altogether.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  saurian  reptiles,  such  as  the  Sauropkis  teiradacfyims 
and  the  Chamasaura  anguina  of  South  Africa,  which 
in  external  form  are  very  like  serpents,  but  with  quasi- 
feet;  indeed,  even  in  the  boa -constrictor,  undem^ih 
the  skin  near  the  extremitv,  there  exist  nidimenian' 
legs.  Some  have  been  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
snakes  before  the  fall  were  similar  to  the  Samropiis. 
Such  a  hypothesis,  however,  is  untenable,  for  all  the 
fossil  Ophidia  that  have  hitherto  been  found  difl^  in 
no  essential  respects  from  modem. representatives  of 
that  order:  it  is,  moreover,  beside  the  mark,  for  the 
words  of  the  curse, "  upon  thy  belly  shalt  thoa  go,**  are 
as  characteristic  of  the  progression  of  a  saorophoid  ser- 
pent before  the  fall  as  of  a  true  ophidian  after  it. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  condude,  from  the  IttD- 
g^uige  of  Scripture,  that  the  serpent  underwent  any 
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change  of  form  on  aoconnt  of  the  part  it  played  in  the 
iitstory  of  the  faU.  The  sun  and  the  moon  were  in 
the  heavens  long  before  they  were  appointed  **  for  signs 
aud  for  seasons,  and  for  days  and  for  years.*"  The  t\^- 
ieal  form  of  the  serpent  and  its  mode  of  progression 
were,  in  all  probability,  the  same  before  the  fall  as  af- 
ter it:  but  subsequent  to  the  fall  its  form  and  progres- 
sion were  to  be  regarded  with  hatred  and  disgust  by 
all  mankind,  and  thus  the  animal  was  cursed  ''above 
aU  cattle,"  and  a  mark  of  condemnation  was  forever 
stamped  upon  it.  There  is  no  necessity  to  show  how 
that  part  of  the  curse  is  literally  fulfilled  which  speaks 
of  the  ^  enmity^  that  was  henceforth  to  exist  between 
the  serpent  and  mankind ;  and  though,  of  course,  this 
has  more  especial  allusion  to  the  devil  whose  instru- 
ment the  serpent  was  in  his  deceit,  yet  it  is  perfectly 
true  of  the  serpent.  Few  will  be  incUned  to  differ  with 
Theocritus  {Id,  xv,  58)— 

Serpents  are  said  in  Scripture  to  ^  eat  dust"  (see  Gen. 
iii,  14;  Isa.  Ixv,  25;  Mic.  vii,  17) ;  these  animals,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  take  their  food  on  the  ground,  do  con- 
sequently swidlow  with  it  large  portions  of  sand  and 
dust  <^8ee  Thomson,  Land  and  Book^  ii,  882). 

lY.  Mfthologtf. — As  already  seen,  scriptural  evidence 
attests  the  serpent's  influence  on  the  early  destinies  of 
mankind ;  and  this  fact  may  be  traced  in  the  history,  the 
legends,  and  creeds  of  most  ancient  nations.     It  is  far 
from  being  obliterated  at  this  day  among  the  pagan, 
barbarian,  and  savage  tribes  of  both  hemispheres,  where 
the  most  virulent  and  dangerous  animals  of  the  vivip- 
arous class  are  not  uncommonly  adored,  but  more  gen- 
erally respected,  from  motives  originating  in  fear ;  and 
others,  of  the  oviparous  race,  are  suffered  to  abide  in  hu- 
man dwellings,  and  are  often  supplied  with  food,  fn>m 
causes  not  ei^y  determined,  excepting  that  the  serpent 
is  ever  considered  to  be  possessed  of  some  mysterious 
superhuman  knowledge  or  power.     Hence,  besides  real 
species,  ideal  forms,  taken  from  the  living,  but  combining 
other  or  additional  properties,  occur,  at  the  most  early 
periods,  as  metaphorical  types,  in  fable  and  history,  and 
in  the  hieroglyphics  and  religious  paintings  of  many 
nations.   Such  are  the  innumerable  fables  in  Hindd  lore 
of  Nagas  and  Naga  kings;  the  primeval  astronomy  which 
placed  the  serpent  in  the  skies,  and  called  the  Milky  Way 
by  the  name  of  Ananta  and  Sesba  Naga ;  the  pagan 
obscure  yet  almost  universal  record  of  the  deluge  typi- 
fied by  a  serpent  endeavoring  to  destroy  the  ark,  which 
astronomy  has  likewise  transferred  to  the  skies  in  the 
form  of  a  dragon  about  to  devour  the  moon,  when,  in 
an  eclipsed  state,  it  appears  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
promnos,or  crescent-shaped  boat;  and,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  lunar  eclipses  still  continue  to  be  regarded  in  this 
character,  and  to  excite  general  apprehension  in  Cen- 
tral Africa  as  well  as  in  China,  in  the  South  Sea  Isl- 
ands as  well  as  in  America.     See  Dkaoon.     The  na- 
tions of  the  North  once  believed  in  the  Jormunds  Gan- 
der, or  Kater  serpent  of  the  deep ;  and  they,  together 
with  the  Celts  and  Basques  and  all  Asia,  had  legends 
of  the  Orm,  the  Paystha,  the  dragon  guardian  of  riches, 
brooding  on  gold  in  caverns  deep  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  or  lying  in  huge  folds  on  dreary  and  exten- 
sive heaths.    These  fables  were  a  residue  of  that  an- 
tique dragon-worship  which  had  its  temples  from  High 
AMa  and  Colchis  to  the  north  of  Great  Britain,  and 
once  flourished  both  in  Greece  and  Northern  Africa — 
structures  with  avenues  of  upright  stones  of  several 
miles  in  length,  whereof  the  ruins  may  still  be  traced 
at  Camak  in  Brittany,  Abury  in  Wiltshire,  and  Red- 
roth  in  Cornwall — the  two  last  mentioned  more  partic- 
ularly showing  their  connection  with  the  circle  con- 
stituting a  form  of  the  mundane  egg,  which  a^ain  was 
an  emblem  of  the  deluge  and  the  ark.     The  Hesperian, 
Culchian,  and  Lenuean  dragons  are  only  Greek  legends 
of  the  same  doctrine,  still  more  distorted,  and  affording 
ample  proof  how  far  the  pagan  world  had  departed  from 


the  simplicity  of  scriptural  truth,  from  the  excessive 
use  of  metaphorical  descriptions  and  fanciful  symbols. 
In  Egypt,  the  early  centre  of  ophiolatry,  this  debasing 
service  was  so  deeply  rooted  that  a  Christian  sect  of 
heretics,  called  Ophitss,  or,  according  to  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,  Ophiani,  arose  in  the  2d  century  of  our  sera. 
As  an  emanation  of  the  Gnostics,  their  errors  are  par- 
ticularly noticed  by  Tertullian,  and  form  a  signal  in- 
stance of  human  perverseness  ingeniously  misleading 
itself  and  others  by  the  abuse  of  symbols;  yet,  when 
the  anguine  type  did  not  pass  into  long,  distorted  leg- 
ends, it  is  evident,  from  the  brazen  serpent  raised  by 
Moses  in  the  wilderness,  that  it  was  correctly  appreci- 
ated by  the  people  as  a  sign,  not  in  itself  a  power,  of 
divine  aid;  and  that  its  true  symbolical  meaning  did 
not  escape  even  pagan  comprehension  appears  from  pro- 
fane history,  in  Meissi,  the  good  serpent,  being  likewise 
properly  understood  by  the  Egyptians,  until  idolatry 
distorted  all  the  national  reminiscences,  and  the  prom- 
ise of  what  was  not  fully  revealed  till  the  Saviour  ap- 
peared on  earth  was  obliterated.  Ob,  Oub,  the  Coptic 
Hof,  Obion  in  Kircher,  was,  however,  the  general  name 
for  serpents  in  Egypt;  and  Kneph,  or  Cnuphis,  or  Ih- 
Nuphi,  the  good  genius,  always  flgured  as  the  Nachash 
or  Thermuth,  is,  therefore,  the  same  as  Naga  Sahib,  or 
lord-serpent  of  India,  and  still  a  personitication  of  the 
vanquisher  of  the  deluge — Vishnu  and  many  others 
being  pagan  denominations  of  Noah.  In  this  sense  the 
good  genius  Cnuphis  was  a  t>*pe  of  the  Saviour  of  men, 
and  called  by  them  the  spirit  pervading  nature,  the 
creator  from  whose  mouth  proceeded  the  mundane  egg; 
being  referred,  after  the  loss  of  the  true  interpretation, 
to  any  t3rpical  form  of  the  patriarch,  the  events  of  the 
deluge  and  the  creation,  thus  confounding  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Almighty  with  the  ministry  of  his  servant. 
(See  Deane,  The  Worship  of  the  Serpmt  traced  through' 
out  the  World  [Lond.  1883].)     See  Serpent-worship, 

There  was,  however,  another  idolized  snake  of  the 
great  destroyer  Python  tribe,  which  devour  even  each 
other ;  it  is  represented  on  Egyptian  monuments  bear- 
ing a  mummy  figure  on  its  tail,  and  gliding  over  a 
seated  divinity  with  an  egg  on  the  head,  while  human 
sacrifice  by  decapitation  is  performed  before  it.  This 
serpent  is  so  carefully  drawn  that  we  recognise  the 
Thaibanne,  Ophites  Thehanus^  which  grows  to  twelve 
or  more  feet  in  length,  is  still  found  in  Upper  Egypt, 
and  is  a  congener,  if  not  the  same  a&  Python  tigris  al- 
bicans^ the  great  snake  even  at  present  worshipped  in 
Cutch :  it  may  be  the  Apbopbis  of  the  Egyptians.  To 
descant  further  on  this  subject  would  lead  us  too  far 
from  our  purpose ;  but  the  Egyptian  Python  here  no- 
ticed, changing  its  character  from  being  a  type  of  the 
deluge  to  that  of  an  emblem  of  the  ark  carrying  the 
spirit  of  human  life  within  or  upon  it,  was  not  without 
its  counterpart  in  England,  where  lately,  in  digging  out 
the  deep,  black  mud  of  a  ditch,  a  boat-shaped  Python, 
carrying  the  eight  Eones  (?)  or  Noachidfe,  has  been 
discovered,  with  emblems  that  denote  them  to  be  the 
solar  regenerators  of  mankind.  Thus,  as  is  ever  the 
case  in  polytheistical  legends,  the  type  disappears 
through  multiplied  transitions  and  the  number  of  other 
symbols  and  personifications  characterized  by  the  same 
emblem.  It  was  so  in  this  instance,  when  the  snake 
form  was  conferred  also  on  abstractions  bearing  the 
names  of  divinities,  such  as  Ranno,  Hoph,  Bai,  Hoh  or 
Hih,  and  others. 

The  asserted  longevity  of  the  serpent  tribe  may  have 
suggested  the  representation  of  the  harmless  house- 
snake  biting  its  tail  as  typical  of  eternity;  and  this 
same  quality  was,  no  doubt,  the  cause  why  this  animal, 
entwined  round  a  staff,  was  the  symbol  of  health  and 
the  distinctive  attribute  of  the  classical  iEsculapius 
and  Hygeia.  There  are  species  of  this  genus  common 
to  Palestine  and  the  southern  parts  of  continental  Eu- 
rope. They  were  domesticated  in  Druidical  and  other 
pagan  sanctuaries,  and  were  employed  for  omens  and 
other  impostures;  but  the  mysterious  Ag  or  Uagstone 
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wu  uaerted  to  be  prodiiiwd  by  the  venomoaa  viper  I  habit;  they  wonhip  them  u  the  trmbd*  at  ttmaO; 
Epccies.  Witb  auch  powen  of  deMnymg  anira&l  lift,  |  but  they  regard  them  *1»  u  eril  fftrai,  m  usiit'u- 
■iid  with  Ba  upect  at  once  tfiriblc  aiul  leapleodent.  it  imical  powers  o(  nature,  nhich  ii  gradually  dafinrei 
mny  eaeUy  be  imagined  how  soon  fear  and  ■uperttition  by  them,  and  ai  the  enemies  of  tbe  goda,  who  oIIih 
would  combine,  at  period!  anterior  (o  hialorical  data,  tear  them  to  piecea  or  tread  their  Tennmoo*  head  g>- 
10  raiae  these  monaten  into  divinities,  and  endeavor  to  :  der  their  aU-cooquering  feeL  So  coatradiclory  it  all 
deprecate  theirwrath  by  the  blandiahment*  of  worahip;    animal-irorahip.      Itji  piindple  ia,  * 


eaign  and  cupidity 
aubwrvienl  to  the  wonder  and 


aurable  n 


a  th«i 


gratjtude,  and  in 


[  itself  in 


compared  to  dancing.  Hence  the  Nagas  of  the  East, 
the  Hagwunna  of  the  Weat,  and  the  Haje  have  all  been 
deided,  styled  d^AoiJiinto*,  or  good  apirit;  and  Sgtires 
of  them  occur  wherever  the  aupentition  of  pagBn  an- 
tiquity has  been  accompanied  by  tbe  arta  of  clvilUa- 


See,  on  the  aii 
1,  lit  Orig.  Idol,  i,  6;  I 


in  tbe  other, 


Almoat  throughout  th 

e  East,"  writea  Kaliach  (/fur. 

pent  w 

O-U.  Commml.  6'™ 

H,  i),  "the  aerpenl  waa  u»ed 

It  waa 

principle,  of  the  spirit  of  die- 

en  the 

In'ant,  Uglkologg,  i,  410- 
ihe  apocryphal  auny  of 
Bel  and  the  Dragon  T  comp.  Steiitdar^  IM  'OfwXo- 
piif  \  Winer,  Bik.  RadauH.  ii,  188. 

From  a  mudiBcatloii,  perhapa,of  thia  ides  of  a  tnlela- 
Y  KBuius,  in  Egypt  and  other  Oriental  counirii 

a  the  common  symbol  of  a  powerful  monaitiu 

mbroidered  on  the  robea  ofprincea  and  blaioonl 

diadems  to  signify  iheir  invincible  might:  and 

m  eiceptinoa  only  can    that,  aa  the  wound  inflicted  by  them  is  incurable,  so  tbe 

adored  that  animal  aa   fatal  elTects  of  royal  diapleaaure  were  neither  to  be  aveit- 

lymbol  of  auperior  wiadom  and  power,  and  aacribe  to :      Tbe  evil  spirit  in  the  form  of  a  aerpenl  appean  ia 
"  heaven  {tiot-homgi)  bodiea  of  aerpenta.  I 

~  •  ■        ~  "  lordofevil, 

tiona  regarding  the  a 

Egyptis    ^    ^^ 

meuta.) 


The  Phcei 


.    (From  Egyptian  monn-  , 


I  of  all  moral  and  phyaical 
„      .....  .      „     evil;  and  in  tbe  Egyptian 

wrpen  t  re  presenta  subtle- 
ty and  cunning,  luat  and  aenaual  pleasure.  In  Ureek 
mythology  it  ia  certainly,  on  tbe  one  hand,  the  attribute 
ofCerea,  of  Mercury,  and  of  £scu1apiua,  in  their  most 
beneficent  qualities!  but  it  form%  on  (he  other  hand,  a 
part  of  the  terrible  Furiea,  or  Eumenidca ;  it  appean  in 
the  form  of  a  Python  aa  a  feari'ul  monaier,  which  the 
a  gnd  only  were  able  to  destroy:  and  ic  ia 


a^t  Kneph,  the  author 
of  all  good,  under  the ' «""  """lef  'be  guiae  of  thia  reptile  (Zaadnpnru  fed. 
mythic  form  oftbatrep-'Eleulc.j.i,  25;  iii,B4:  aee  Rua,  i>r  Serjmlr  Srdaciort 
tUe;  they  understood  the  '  "On  Kalunili  ltd  DiaMo  [Jen.  1712],  and  Grapius./* 
art  of  taming  it,  and  em- 1  TerUatime  Era  rl  ChrtMli  ii  Diu&olo  tn  AnnngMe  Cor- 
balmed  it  after  death  ;  P"^  ^'I'l^'i  [Koatoch.l71S]).  But  compare  tbe  opioiaii 
■■    ■  'of  Dr.  Kaliach,  who  (Commail,  «  Col  ui,  14, 15)  nyt 

"  the  aerpent  ia  the  repUle,  not  an  eril  demon  that  bad 
uaumed  ita  ahape. ...  If  the  aerpent  rapreaeDled  Salan, 
it  would  be  extremely  surpriaing  that  the  former  only 
Typhon,  the  author  !  waa  curaed,  and  that  the  latter  is  not  even  mentionrd. 

'. . .  It  would  be  entirely  at  variance  with  the  diriiK 

JuBliee  forever  lo  curae  tbe  animal  whose  abape  it  had 
pleased  the  evil  one  to  assume."  According  to  the  Tat 
mudiaCa,  the  name  of  the  evil  spirit  that  beguiled  Eve 
wasSammftel  (Vitnc):  " R. Hoses  ben-Majemon  acribit 
Mora  (lib.  ii,  c.  80),  Sammaelem  inequitaaae  serptnti 


:   they    applied    I 
e  symbol  for  the  god  I 
avenge  and  punish- 1 
It  (Tithrai  '    ' 


It  hidGoi 


nidable 


part 


pioua  giants  who  deapiae  and  blaapbi 
Heaven.  The  Indiana,  like  the  aavage  tribea  of  Africa 
and  America,  sufler  and  nourish,  indeed,  aerpenta  in 
their  temples,  and  even  in  their  house*.  Thfy  believe 
that  they  bring  happiness  to  the  placea  which  they  in- 


^. 


n  Egyptian  monnmenta.) 


e  Evan 


n  hoc 


absolute  naurpari  de  Satana,  et  5ann 

eaae  quam  ipsum  Salanam"  (Builorf,  Lei.  Talm,  col. 

M95). 

It  is  of  more  importance  to  remark  that  in  the  tradi- 
tiona  of  moat  pagan  nations,  which  have  been  embodied 
in  their  mythology,  tbe  serpent  appeani  aa  the  enemy 
of  man,  and  a  triumph  over  this  enemy  ia  uaoally  de- 
acribed  aa  the  greatest  achievement  of  a  popular  d«ty. 
The  Egyptian  Horus  ia  fiequently  repmenied  pierc- 
ing the  head  of  some  terriSc  serpent  with  his  spar. 
From  thia  source  tbe  Greeka  and  Romans  ailopted  the 
fable  of  Apollo  and  the  serpent  Python,  which  is  Ihui 
oarrateil  by  Ovid : 

"Of  iiewmonatera  earth  created  more 
Unwillingly,  but  vet  aha  bronchi  to  tigtat  i 

Thee,  Pyibon,  loo,  the  wondelTuE  worltl  ut  WghtJ- 
And  the  new  nations  with  eo  din  a  eight:  i 

8>j  monatrona  waa  bla  balk,  ao  larn  a  rpaca 
Did  bla  vast  bodr  and  long  train  embraca. 
Btm  Phcebna  liaaking  on  a  hank  eapled. 
And  all  hfa  akill  agBrn>'t  t)ie  monaler  ti^ed  ; 

or  hb*  full  quiver.  Bnd"lwai  lung  bXre 
The  expiring  aerpent  wallowed  in  bla  gore." 
Lok,  one  of  the  fiivorite  heroes  of  the  Northern  mytbot- 
ogy,  ia  represented  aa  a  dealroyer  ofserpenlajand  a  leg- 
end aimilar  to  the  classic  atory  just  quoted  represents 
him  as  destroying  a  munatroua  aerpent  with  his  hammci 


tlonoftbeTempUtlan.    (Prom  i  Hiilun  pili 


or  mace.  The  umiUrity  or  all  theae  accoiinU  Co  Che 
■oiptunl  ninatiTeiaubriinu;  but  ■  utll  mora  strikiag 
pwallel  bia  been  dincorered  in  tbe  Uexican  mythologj 
by  baron  Iluioboldt.     He  wyi: 

"Tbe  ETonp  repnHiiU  Iba  celsbnted  Hrpent-woman 
Chinacohniill,  oiled  iltu  Qntlnilll,  or  ToiiwMcibuB, 
'Womnn  oT  our  fleali;'  she  Is  IhB  compinlun  at  Tiii>&- 
cateoet!!.  The  Meitf«n»  conildered  her  a>  the  moiber 
of  clir  hnmau  race,  and  iirier  Ihe  god  otihe  calntla!  pan- 
diee.Omeieneill,tb«  held  Iheflnl  rank  amoniittiedlTlol- 

ereat  ecrpenu  Other  palutlugn  eihlhit  to  as  a  fbalher- 
Eeiided  make  ciu  In  plecn  hj  rbe  great  uptiit  Teiciitll- 
iHica.  or  bj  tbe  enn  iwrwium«d,  the  nid  Touallnh.  Ttaeiw 
Sleguriea  rer'-" ' -"■' •  '-'-     ■" 
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An  exlnordinaiily  dear  mdition  oF  tbe  agency  of  the 
■erpeni  in  tbe  tall  has  lately  been  bnoglit  to  light  in 
the  Aaeyiiin  tablet*,  being  the  atory  of  the  water- 
dragon  aa  read  by  the  late  George  Smith  (_CAatdaan 
Aecoiailo/Gmau,p.9\): 

"Tbe  dragoD,  vhich  In  ih*  Ctaaldnin  acconnt  of  the 

theltrln;  principle  of  the  Ha  and  iif  chaiw,  and  be  la  the 
embodlmeDt  of  the  aplrlt  of  cbaos,  or  disorder,  which  wui 


SERPENT 

<vppn*ed  to  Ihe  delllei  at  the  creation  of  tbe  world. 
Ii  Is  clear  that  the  dragon  la  iuciadedlnthecnrsejifter 
Ibe  M\  and  thai  the  uiidt  1n*'>ke  on  the  bead  of  Ihr 
bDutau  race  all  the  oils  which  Inflict  hnmaiiliT.  Wlr- 
di>maiidknowl*daeBtaallli>]iir*hlm(UDelt):lia  shall 
bateninil1yqnarrel*{llue«S)i  heaballeubmlit" tyran- 
ny a>ne  H)  1  be  will  anger  the  gcidi'  (line  U) :  he  shall 
not  eat  ibe  rrnlt  r>r  hla  Isbor  i  line  i« ) ;  hs  shall  be 
disappointed  In  his  desires  (line  it) :  be  shall  bavn 
trouble  of  mlDd  and  bodi  (line  »  and  31) ;  he  ehstl 
commit  fdtnre  sin  (line  h).  No  doahl  sabseqnenc 
lliwi  eontlnsB  these  biplirs,  bnt  aenln  onr  nirrailve 
la  brokeu,  and  it  mjW  recipeiiB  where  the  itode  are 
preparing  for  war  with  the  powera  iit  eii:,  which  are 
led  by  Tinmai.  which  war  probubliaroae  ITom  tbe  part 
played  by  TlamaC  in  the  fall  ofmau." 
See  Snake. 

SERPENT,  Chribtiah  STHBOLiau  of.  Ah  a 
s}'Dibol,  the  serpent  was  used  by  tbe  early  Chris- 
liana  in  three  different  aenwa. 

1.  To  Bignify  tbe  victory  of  Jernii  Christ  over  tbe 
deviL  Tbia  was  represented  by  a  coiled  aerpent  at 
the  foot  of  Ihe  monugram  on  the  croas  to  abow  "ul 
qui  in  ligno  vincebat,  in  ligno  quoque  vincerelui." 
Anliiiue  gems  beaiHng  this  device  bare  been  die- 
covered,  but  their  dale  cannot  be  earlier  than  the 

Qg.)  time  of  Conalaniine.    Tbe  type  ia  aomewhat  altered 
on  medala  of  this  emperor,  having  a  dragon  pierced 

by  Ihe  slaffofthe  labarum. 

Ancient  iconography  nflen  repreaented  the  aainta  aa 

treading  upon  the  aerpent  to  expreas  their  victory  over 

2.  Tbe  figure  of  the  serpent  waa  alao  employed  to  Mg- 
nify  tbe  virtue  of  prudence  or  wiadom  aa  eonrniandeil 
by  Cbriat,"Be  ye  wise  aa  serpent* ;"  and  aa  it  waaaop- 
polled  that  bishops  ahould  exemplify  this  virtue  in  its 
higbeac  form  (i  I'im.  iii,  2),  we  olten  find  ihe  picture) 
of  early  bishops  surrounded  b^  1  serpent  «■  by  ■  frame. 
For  tbe  same  reamn,  in  the  early  Latin  Church  the  pas- 
coral  staff  was  term  inacsd  at  the  top  by  ■  aerpent'a  bead. 

8.  The  serpent  waa  used  as  a  symbol  nf  the  croas  anil 
of  Chriat  bimaelf.  Theae  allegoriea  have  been  devel- 
oped by  Gretzer  and  Giacomo  Bono  in  Ibeir  worka  on 
this  subject  (Dt  Crva  and  l>e  Cruet  Triimpkale). 
This  use  of  the  symbol,  derived  from  the  teichinga  of 
Chriat  (John  iii,  14),  soon  degenerated  into  a  wondii]) 
of  the  Kerpent  itself.  This  rescbed  its  climax  anon^ 
the  Ophitee  (q.v.),  who  set  it  in  tbe  place  of  Chriat 
himself  (Auguatine,  De  Hart*,  c,  17,  46). 

In  times  of  persecution,  when  the  exhibition  of  the 
cmea  waa  interdicted,  the  early  Cbriailans  made  use  in 
its  etesd  of  the  emblem  of  Che  serpeiK,  aa  of  the  lamb, 
tbe  good  shepherd,  aiid  many  cnheni.  These  they  wore 
aa  amulets  and  in  other  wayB  to  abow  ibcir  confiilence 
in  the  Saviour  which  they  typified.  They  are  found 
made  of  precioua  alonea,  on  some  uf  which  ia  cut  Ihe 
flf^re  of  Mnses,a  rod  in  bis  hand,  and  an  enormous  ser- 
pent before  him ;  a  second  person  on  the  other  aide  of 
the  eerpenc  represents  tbe  Jewish  people. 

In  the  commentary  upon  Ihe  37th  Psalm,  Ambmee 
makes  use  of  the  type  of  tbe  aerpent  principally  as  a 
aymbol  of  the  resurrection  and  of  immortality. — Har- 
tigny,  DvX.  dti  A  ntig,  Chritimnn,  s.  v. 

Serpent  of  Bntsi  (ri^njn  irrii;  Sept.  S^ic  6 

X<iXE0<i£,Numb.xxi,9j  2  Kings  xviii,4).  In  addition 
to  the  treatment  of  this  subject  under  Brazen  Ser- 
PKKT  and  Nbhubiitam,  aome  important  paitieulara  may 
here  be  enumerated.  Tbe  familiar  history  of  the  brazen 
serpent  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Tbe  nature  of  the 
fleiy  anakea  by  which  the  laraeliles  were  attacked  has 
been  discuased  under  Serpbnt.  The  aceoe  of  tbe  his- 
tory, determined  by  a  comparison  of  Numb,  xxi,  8  and 
xxxiii,  4S,  must  have  been  either  Zalmonah  or  Punon. 
The  names  of  both  placea  probably  connect  themselves 
with  It,  Zalmonah  aa  meaning"  Ibe  fJace  of  the  image," 
Pannn  aa  probably  idenlical  with  the  4sivoi  menliuneil 
by  Greek  writers  as  famous  for  its  cop|>er-mineB,  and 
therefore  poasibly  supplying  Ihe  materiala  (Kiichart, 
Hientt.  ii,  S,  13).    See  Puhdn  ;  Zalho.iah.    The  chief 
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interest  of  the  narnitiTe  lies  in  the  thoughts  which 
have  at  different  tiroes  gathered  round  it.  We  meet 
with  these  in  four  distinct  stages,  embodied  in  as  many 
widely  separated  passages  of  Scripture.  We  have  to 
ask  bv  what  associations  each  was  connected  vrith  the 
others. 

1.  The  Formation  of  the  Obfeci  (Numb,  xxi,  8,  9).— 
The  truth  of  the  history  will,  in  this  place,  be  taken  for 
granted.  Those  who  prefer  it  may  choose  among  the 
hypotheses  by  which  men  halting  between  two  opinions 
have  endeavored  to  retain  the  historical  and  to  elimi- 
nate the  supernatural  element.  The  theory  which  as> 
crib^  the  healing  to  mysterious  powers  known  to  the 
astrologers  or  alchemists  of  Egypt  may  be  mentioned, 
but  hardly  calls  for  examination  (Marsham,  Ccm,  Chron, 
p.  148, 149 ;  R.  Tirza,  in  Deyling,  /Cxercitt,  Sacr,  ii,  210). 
Unbelievers  may  look  on  the  cures  as  having  been  ef- 
fected by  the  force  of  imagination,  which  the  visible 
symbol  served  to  heighten,  or  by  the  rapid  rushing  of 
the  serpent-bitten  from  all  parts  of  the  camp  to  the 
standard  thus  erected,  curing  them,  as  men  are  said  to 
be  cured  of  the  bite  of  the  tarantula  by  dancing  (Bauer, 
Heb.  Gesch.  ii,  820;  Paulus,  Comin,  IV,  i,  198).  They 
may  see  in  the  serpent  the  emblematic  sign-post,  as  it 
were,  of  the  camp-hospital  to  which  the  sufferers  were 
brought  for  special  treatment,  the  form  in  this  instance, 
as  in  that  of  the  rod  of  iEsculapius,  being  a  symbol  of 
the  art  of  healing  (Hoffmann,  in  Scherer,  Schri/y,  Forsch, 
i,  576).  Leaving  these  conjectures  on  one  side,  it  re- 
mains for  us  to  inquire  into  the  fitness  of  the  symbol 
thus  employed  as  the  instrument  of  healing.  To  roost 
of  the  Israelites  it  must  have  seemed  as  strange  then  as 
it  did  afterwanis  to  the  later  rabbins  that  any  such  sym- 
bol should  be  employed.  One  of  the  Jewish  interlocu- 
tors in  the  dialogue  of  Justin  Martyr  with  Trj'pho  (p. 
322)  declares  that  he  had  often  asked  his  teachers  to 
9iAve  the  difficultv,  and  had  never  found  one  who  ex- 
plained  it  satisfactorily.  Justin  himself,  of  course,  ex- 
plains it  as  a  type  of  Christ. 

The  second  commandment  appeared  to  forbid  the 
likeness  of  any  living  thing.  The  golden  calf  had  been 
destroyed  as  an  abomination.  Now  the  colossal  serpent 
(the  narrative  implies  that  it  was  visible  from  all  parts 
of  the  encampment),  made,  we  may  conjecture,  by  the 
hands  of  Bezalcel  or  Aholiab,  was  exposed  to  their  gaze, 
and  they  were  told  to  look  to  it  as  gifted  with  a  super- 
natural power.  What  reason  was  there  for  the  differ- 
ence? In  part,  of  course,  the  answer  may  be  that  the 
second  commandment  forlMide,  not  all  symbolic  forms 
as  such,  but  those  that  men  made  for  themselves  to  wor- 
ship ;  but  the  question  still  remains,  Why  was  this  form 
chosen  ? 

It  is  hardly  enongh  to  say,  with  Jewish  commenta- 
tors, that  any  outward  means  might  have  been  chosen, 
like  the  lump  of  figs  in  Hezekiah^s  sickness,  the  salt 
which  healed  the  bitter  waters,  and  that  the  brazen  ser- 
pent made  the  miracle  yet  more  miraculous,  inasmuch 
as  the  glare  of  burnished  brass,  the  gaze  upon  the  ser- 
pent form,  were,  of  all  things,  roost  likely  to  be  fatal  to 
those  who  had  been  bitten  (Gem.  Bab.  Yorna ;  Aben- 
Ezra  and  others,  in  Bnxtorf,  Hist,  ^n,  Serp,  c  6).  The 
fact  is  doubtful,  the  reason  inadequate.  Another  view, 
verging  almost  on  the  ludicrous,  has  been  maintained 
by  some  Jewish  writers.  The  serpent  was  set  up  in 
/errorem,  as  a  man  who  has  chastised  his  son  hangs  up 
the  rod  against  the  wall  as  a  warning  (Otho,  Lexic. 
Rabbin,  s.  v.  "  Serpens"). 

It  is  hardly  enough  again  to  say,  with  roost  Christian 
interpreters,  that  it  was  intended  to  be  a  type  of  Christ. 
Some  meaning  it  must  have  had  for  those  to  whom  it 
was  actually  presented;  and  we  have  no  grounds  for 
assuming,  even  in  Moses  himself,  still  less  in  the  multi- 
tude of  Israelites  slowly  rising  out  of  sensuality,  unbe- 
lief, rebellion,  a  knowledge  of  the  far-off  mystery  of  re- 
demption. If  the  words  of  our  Lord  in  John  iii,  14, 15, 
point  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  type,  there  must  yet  have 
been  another  meaning  for  the  symboL    Taking  its  part 


in  the  education  of  the  Israelites,  it  must  hare  had  its 
starting-point  in  the  associations  previoasly  coonecttd 
with  it.  Two  views,  very  different  from  each  other, 
have  been  held  as  to  the  nature  of  those  aaaodatioDi 
On  the  one  side  it  has  been  maintained  that,  either 
from  its  simply  physical  effects,  or  from  the  mystciioos 
history  of  the  temptation  in  Gen.  iii,  the  serpent  vts 
the  representative  of  eviL  To  present  the  serpent-fona 
as  deprived  of  its  power  to  hurt,  impaled  as  the  trof^r 
of  a  conqueror,  was  to  assert  that  evil,  physical  and 
spiritual,  had  been  overcome,  and  thus  help  to  strei^k- 
en  the  weak  faith  of  the  Israelites  in  a  victory  over 
both.  The  serpent,  on  this  view,  expressed  the  same 
idea  as  the  dragon  in  the  popular  representations  of  the 
archangel  Michael  and  St.  George  (Ewald,  Gesdnckkj 
ii,  228).  To  some  writers,  as  to  Ewald,  this  has  com- 
mended itself  as  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  view. 
It  has  been  adopted  by  some  orthodox  di\'ines  who 
have  been  unable  to  convince  themselves  that  the  same 
form  could  ever  really  have  been  at  once  a  type  of  Sa- 
tan and  of  Christ  (Jackson,  ffutmliation  of  the  8cm  of 
(rod!,  ch.  XX xi;  Patrick,  Comm.  ad  loc ;  Espagmeus,  Bur- 
roann,  Vitringa,  in  Deyling,  Observatt,  Sac,  ii,  15).  Oth- 
ers, again,  have  started  from  a  different  ground.  They 
raise  the  question  whether  Gen.  iii  was  then  written, 
or,  if  written,  known  to  the  great  body  of  the  Israelites. 
They  look  to  Egypt  as  the  starting-point  for  all  the 
thoughts  which  the  serpent  could  suggest,  and  they 
find  there  that  it  was  worshipped  as  an  apatkodtnumj 
the  symbol  of  health  and  life  (comp.  Skrpbnt,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  authorities  there  referred  to,  Wilkinson, 
A  nc.  Egyptians,  ii,  184 ;  iv,  895 ;  v,  64, 238 ;  Kurtz,  Uid. 
of  the  QUI  Covenant  [Eng.  transL],  iii,  348;  Witsioo, 
jEgyptiaca,  in  Ugolino,  i,  852).  This,  for  them,  ex- 
plains the  mystery.  It  was  as  the  known  emblem  of  a 
power  to  held  that  it  served  as  the  sign  and  sacraomit 
on  which  the  faith  of  the  people  might  fasten  and  sus- 
tain itself. 

Contrasted  as  these  views  appear,  they  have,  it  is 
believed,  a  point  of  contact.  The  idea  primarily  con- 
nected with  the  serpent  in  the  history  of  the  ftdl,  sa 
throughout  the  proverbial  language  of  Scripture,  is  that 
of  wisdom  (Gen.  iii,  1 ;  Matt,  x,  16 ;  2  Cor.  xi,  3).  Wi»> 
dom,  apart  froro  obedience  to  a  divine  order,  aU3ring  it- 
self to  roan's  lower  nature,  passes  into  cunning.  Man's 
nature  is  envenomed  and  degraded  by  it.  But  wisdom, 
the  self-same  power  of  understanding,  yielding  ro  the  di- 
vine law,  is  the  source  of  all  healing  and  restoring  influ- 
ences, and  the  serpent-form  thus  becomes  a  symbol  of  de- 
liverance and  health.  The  Israelites  were  taught  that 
it  would  be  such  to  them  in  proportion  as  they  ceased 
to  be  sensual  and  rebellious.  There  were  facts  in  the 
life  of  Moses  himself  which  must  have  connected  them- 
selves with  this  twofold  symbolism.  When  he  was  to 
be  taught  that  the  divine  wisdom  could  woric  with  any 
instruments,  his  rod  became  a  serpent  (Exod.  iv,  1-5). 
(Comp.  Cyril.  Alex.  SchoL  15;  Glapkyra  m  Exod,  0. 
The  explanation  given  by  Cyril  is,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, more  mystical  than  that  in  the  text.  The  rod 
transformed  into  a  serpent  represents  the  Divine  Word 
taking  on  himself  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh.)  When 
he  and  Aaron  were  called  to  their  great  conflict  with 
the  perverted  wisdom  of  Egypt,  the  many  serpents  of 
the  magicians  were  overcome  by  the  one  serpent  of  the 
future  high-priest.  The  conqueror  and  the  conquered 
were  alike  in  outward  form  (Exod.  vii,  10-12), 

2.  The  Destruction  of  the  Ob/ect  (2  Kings  xviii,  4).— 
The  next  stage  in  the  history  of  the  brazen  serpent 
shows  how  easily  even  a  legitimate  symbol,  retained 
beyond  its  time,  after  it  had  done  its  work,  might  be- 
come the  occasion  of  idolatry.  It  appears  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah  as  having  been,  for  some  undefined  period, 
an  object  of  worship.  The  zeal  of  that  king  leads  him 
to  destroy  it.  It  receives  from  him,  or  had  borne  before, 
the  name  Nehushtan  (q.  v.).  We  are  left  to  conject- 
ure when  the  worship  began,  or  what  was  its  locality. 
Ewald's  conjecture  {GeschichU,  iv,  622)  that  till  then  the 
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serpent  may  have  reniained  at  Zalmonah,  the  object  of 
oecasional  pilgrimages,  \b  probable  enough.  It  is  hardly 
likely  that  it  should  have  been  tolerated  bv  the  reform- 
ing  seal  of  kings  like  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat.  It  must, 
we  may  believe,  have  received  a  fresli  character  and 
become  more  conspicuous  in  the  period  which  preceded 
its  destruction.  All  that  we  know  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz 
makes  it  probable  that  it  was  under  his  auspices  that  it 
received  a  new  development,  that  it  thus  became  the 
object  of  a  marked  aversion  to  the  iconoclastic  party 
who  were  prominent  among  the  counsellors  of  Uezekiab. 
Intercourse  with  countries  in  which  ophiolatry  pre- 
vailed— Syria,  Assyria,  possibly  Egypt  also — acting  on 
the  feeling  which  led  him  to  bring  together  the  idola- 
tries of  all  neighboring  nations,  might  easily  bring 
about  this  perversion  of  the  reverence  felt  for  the  time- 
honored  reUc 

Here  we  might  expect  the  history  of  the  material 
object  would  cease,  but  the  passion  for  relics  has  pre- 
vailed even  against  the  history  of  the  Bible.  The 
Church  of  St.  Ambrose  at  Milan  has  boasted  for  centu- 
ries of  possessing  the  brazen  serpent  which  Moses  set 
up  in  the  wilderness.  The  earlier  history  of  the  relic, 
so  called,  is  matter  for  conjecture.  Our  knowledge  of 
it  b^ns  in  the  year  A.D.  971,  when  an  envoy  was  sent 
by  the  Milanese  to  the  court  of  the  emperor  John  Zi- 
misces  at  Constantinople.  He  was  taken  through  the 
imperial  cabinet  of  treasures  and  invited  to  make  his 
choice,  and  he  chose  this,  which,  the  Greeks  assured 
him,  was  made  of  the  same  metal  as  the  original  ser- 
pent (Sigonius,  ffist,  Regtu  IfaL  bk.  vii).  On  his  re- 
turn it  was  placed  in  the  Church  of  Su  Ambrose,  and 
populariy  identified  with  that  which  it  professed  to  rep- 
resent. It  is,  at  least,  a  possible  hypothesis  that  the 
Western  Church  has  in  this  way  been  led  to  venerate 
what  was  originally  the  object  of  the  worship  of  some 
Ophite  sect. 

8.  The  Apocryphal  Notices  of  the  Object, — When  the 
material  symbol  had  perished,  its  history  began  to  sug- 
gest deeper  thoughts  to  the  minds  of  men.  The  writer 
of  the  book  of  Wisdom,  in  the  elaborate  contrast  which 
he  draws  between  true  and  false  religions  in  their  use 
of  outward  signs,  sees  in  it  a  (rvfifSoXov  awrripiag^  tic 
avdfAvfimv  ivroXijg  vo^ov  oov ;  **  he  that  turned  him- 
self was  not  saved  by  the  thing  that  be  saw  (Std  rb  ^t- 
toQoviuvov),  but  by  thee  that  art  the  Saviour  of  all" 
(Wisd.  xvi,  6,  7).  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  para- 
phrases Numb,  xxi,  8,  **  He  shall  be  healed  if  he  direct 
his  heart  unto  the  Name  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord." 
Philo,  with  his  characteristic  taste  for  an  ethical,  mjrs- 
tical  interpretation,  represents  the  history  as  a  parable 
of  man's  victory  over  his  lower,  sensuous  nature.  The 
metal,  the  symbol  of  permanence  and  strength,  has 
changed  the  meaning  of  the  symbol,  and  that  which 
had  before  been  the  emblem  of  the  will,  yielding  to  and 
poisoned  by  the  serpent  pleasure,  now  represents  trwippo- 
<Tmi|,  the  dvTtiraBic  rfcoXoffiac  ^apfiaKOV  (De  Agri- 
cnitJ),  The  facts  just  stated  may  help  us  to  enter  into 
the  bearing  of  the  words  of  John  iii,  14, 15.  If  the  par- 
aphrase of  Jonathan  represents,  as  it  does,  the  current 
interpretation  of  the  schools  of  Jerusalem,  the  devout 
rabbi  to  whom  the  words  were  spoken  could  not  have 
been  ignorant  of  it.  The  new  teacher  carried  the  lesson 
a  step  further.  He  led  him  to  identify  the  **  Name  of 
the  Word  of  the  Lord"  with  that  of  the  Son  of  man. 
He  prepared  him  to  see  in  the  lifting-up  of  the  cruci- 
fixion that  which  should  answer  in  its  power  to  heal 
and  save  to  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness. 

4.  Our  Lord^i  A  Huston  to  the  Object  (John  iii). — A 
full  discussion  of  the  typical  meaning  here  unfolded  be- 
longs to  exegesis  rather  than  to  a  dictionary.  It  will 
be  enough  to  note  here  that  which  connects  itself  with 
facts  or  theories  already  mentioned.  On  the  one  side 
the  typical  interpretation  has  been  extended  to  all  the 
details.  The  pole  on  which  the  serpent  was  placed  was 
not  only  a  type  of  the  cross,  but  was  itself  crucial  in 
fiirm  (Just.  Mart.  DiaL  c  Tryph.  p.  822).    The  serpent 


was  nailed  to  it  as  Christ  was  nailed.  As  the  symbol 
of  sin,  it  represented  his  being  made  sin  for  us.  The 
very  metal,  like  the  fine  brass  of  Rev.  i,  15,  was  an  em- 
blem of  the  might  and  gbry  of  the  Son  of  Man  (comp. 
Lampe,  ad  loc).  On  the  other,  it  has  been  maintained 
(Patrick  and  Jackson,  ut  tupra)  that  the  serpent  was 
from  the  beginning,  and  remains  still,  exclusively  the 
symbol  of  evil ;  that  the  lifting-up  of  the  Son  of  man 
answered  to  that  of  the  serpent  because  on  the  cross  the 
victory  over  the  serpent  was  accomplished.  The  point 
of  comparison  Uy  not  between  the  serpent  and  Christ, 
but  between  the  look  of  the  Israelite  to  the  outward  sign 
and  the  look  of  a  justifying  faith  to  the  cross  of  Christ. 
It  will  not  surprise  us  to  find  that  in  the  spiritual,  as  in 
the  historical  interpretation,  both  theories  have  an  ele- 
ment of  truth.  l*he  serpent  here  also  is  primarily  the 
emblem  of  the  ^  knowledge  of  good  and  eviL"  To  man, 
as  having  obtained  that  knowledge  by  doing  evil,  it  has 
been  as  a  venomous  serpent^  poisoning  and  corrupting. 
In  the  nature  of  the  Son  of  Man  it  is  once  more  in  har- 
mony with  the  divine  will,  and  leaves  the  humanity 
pure  and  untainted.  The  crucifixion  is  the  witness  that 
the  evil  has  been  overcome  by  the  good.  Those  who 
are  bitten  by  the  serpent  find  their  deliverance  in  look- 
ing to  him  who  knew  evil  only  by  subduing  it,  and  who 
is  therefore  mighty  to  save.  Well  would  it  have  been 
for  the  Chnrch  of  Christ  if  it  had  been  content  to  rest 
in  this  truth.  Its  history  shows  how  easy  it  was  fur 
the  old  perverrion  to  reproduce  itself.  The  highest  of 
all  symbols  might  share  the  fate  of  the  lower.  It  was 
possible  even  for  the  cross  of  Christ  to  pass  into  a  Ne- 
hushtan  (comp.  Slier,  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus^  on  John 
iii,  and  Kurtz,  Hist,  of  the  Old  Covenant  [Eng.  transH, 
iii,  844-868).--Smith. 

What,  then,  are  the  particulars  in  which  these  acts 
in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Test,  correspond ;  or  what 
are  the  points  of  resemblance  implied  in  our  Lord's 
words — as  and  even  sof  In  our  answer  we  roust  avoid 
the  error  of  trying  to  reckon  up  a  number  of  these  re- 
semblances; and,  indeed,  we  must  look  to  essential  cor- 
respondence, not  to  any  fanciful  likeness  on  the  surface. 
This  we  must  do  in  agreement  with  the  principle  that 
the  relation  is  the  same  between  the  bitten  Israelites 
and  the  serpent  lifted  up  for  them  to  look  at  as  between 
perishing  sinners  and  the  crucified  Saviour  who  is  of- 
fered to  them.  There  are  three  such  correspondences : 
(1)  There  ib**the  serpent"  which  Moses  lifted  up  in  the 
wilderness,  and  there  is  ^  the  Son  of  Man,"  lifY^  up  in 
due  time  on  the  cross.  It  is  in  stating  this  point  of  re- 
semblance, however,  that  there  have  been  most  extrav- 
agance and  error,  which  have  disgusted  some  sober  think- 
ers, and  induced  them  to  deny  it  altogether — a  denial 
which  we  think  unwarrantable,  when  we  observe  the 
manner  in  which  the  two  objects  are  singled  out  and 
placed  together.  The  reference  is  certainly  not  at  all 
to  heathenish  notions  of  the  serpent  as  possessed  of  a 
healing  power.  Nor  even  is  it  directly  to  the  old  ser- 
pent, on  whom  Christ  has  inflicted  a  fatal  wound,  and 
made  a  show  of  him  openly,  triumphing  over  him  in 
his  cross.  It  is  better  to  say  that  the  brazen  serpent 
had  the  form  indeed  of  the  serpents  that  actually 
wrought  the  mischief,  but  yet  a  serpent  destitute  of 
venom  and  impotent  for  evil ;  and  that  so  God  sent  his 
Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  yet  without  sin.  We 
prefer,  however,  to  say  that  the  brazen  serpent  seemed 
a  most  improbable  means  of  curing  the  serpents'  bites; 
and  so  he  who  was  condemned  and  crucified  as  a  male- 
factor seemed  most  unsuitable  to  save  condemned  and 
perishing  men.  (2)  There  is  the  lifting-up  of  the  ser- 
pent upon  the  pole,  no  doubt  in  such  a  way  as  to  render 
it  conspicuous  to  the  farthest  extremities  of  the  camp, 
which  would  be  the  more  easily  eflfected  on  account  of 
its  metallic  brilliancy.  Corresponding  to  this  there  is 
the  lifting-up  of  the  Son  of  man,  who  says,  "  Look  unto 
me  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth"  (Isa.  xlv, 
22) ;  as  the  apostle  says  to  those  who  have  heard  the 
Gospel,  **  Before  whose  eyes  Jesus  Christ  hath  been  evi<- 
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dmtlj'  wt  forth,  crucified  ■mong  yoo"  (GjO.  iii,  1).  It 
ig  impoaiible  to  arerlook  thu  compariaon,  except  bv 
miiiDterpreliDd  the  expmaion  "the  Son  of  H*n  must 
be  mied  np;"  though  there  ia  no  room  for  miiuhe  when 
we  hive  our  Lonl'gown  wotda,  "And  I,  if  I  be  lilted  up 
from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  mm  unlo  me,"  by  which 
phnw  he  rignified  the  manner  of  hi)  death,  and  wai 
underHoDd  ai  doing  so  (John  xii,  83-84).  (S)  There  ia 
the  healing  of  the  phyaical  wound  by  the  bodily  eye 
Wking  to  the  serpent,  and  [he  oorreaponding  apiritiial 
healing  by  looking  to  the  cnidfled  Son  of  Uin  with  the 
eye  of  faith — the  natural  lira  in  the  one  caae  having 
that  relation  to  the  everlatting  life  in  the  other  which 
the  type  always  bean  to  the  antitj-pe. — Faiibaim. 

Soipsat-chanaltlg.  'Iliere  can  be  no  queetion 
at  all  of  the  remarkable  power  which  from  lime  imme- 
morial haa  been  eierciied  by  certain  people  in  the  EaaC 
over  poiaonoua  aerpetita.  The  ait  ia  mual  dialinccly  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  [■«»  Ciiakh],  and  probably  alluded 
(o  by  St  Jamn  (iii,  T).  The  uaual  apeciet  opeialeil 
npon,  bolb  in  Africa  and  India,  are  the  hooded  anakea 
C_!faja  tripiidiiaa,  and  ffaja  iaje)  and  the  homed  ce- 
nulti.  The  akill  oT  the  Italian  morn  and  the  Libyan 
TiiyUi  in  taming  aerpenu  vtaa  celebrated  thmughDut 


IdbySii 


J.Wilk 


aon  (Rawlinaon,  llerodotui,  iii,  124,  note,  ed.  I86S},  the 
anake-playen  of  the  coast  of  Barbarr  are  worthy  toc- 
ceaK<niDfihepavlli(aee  Pliny,  viii,!s';  xi,!S-,  andeapB. 
cially  Lucan'a  a^enunt  of  the  payUi  [Phanal.  ix,  89JJ). 
See  numcroua  referencea  ciled  by  Bochart  {Hima.  iii, 
1G4,  etc)  on  the  aubject  ofaerpen't-taming.  Multitudea 
of  modem  obaervera  have  dcicribed  the  praclicei  of  the 
anake-charmen  in  auch  tetma  aa  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
the  fact.  One  inaunce  may  suffice  for  iltualration.  Mr. 
Gfigerl.v,  a  miaaionary  in  India,  aays  that  some  persona, 

careful  precautiona  againaC  any  trick  or  artiSc«  being 
played,  aent  a  charmer  into  the  garden  to  prove  hl« 
powers:  "The  man  began  to  play  upon  bia  pipe,  and, 
proceeding  from  one  part  of  the  garden  to  another  for 
aome  minutes,  stopped  at  a  part  of  the  wall  much  in- 
jured by  age,  and  intimated  that  a  serpent  waa  within. 
He  then  played  quicker,  and  hia  notes  were  louder, 
when  almost  immediately  a  large  cobra-de-cBpello  put 
forth  i(a  hooded  head,  and  the  man  ran  feirleaaly  to  the 
apot,  aeiied  it  by  the  throat,  and  drew  it  forth.  He 
■        .....         m.  ,^^^_ 


where  bia  baskets  w 

t Tht 

'appiiei 


wards  it  was  taken  to  the  ro 
left  and  deposited  among  the 


moutb  and  sends  forth  a  few  of  hia  peculiar  notes, 
all  the  serpents  stop  as  though  enchanted;  they  then 
tarn  towards  the  muakian,  and,  approaching  him  within 
two  feet,  raiae  their  beadaiiom  the  ground,  and,  bending 
backward  and  forward,  ke«p  time  with  the  tune.  When 
he  ceases  playing,  they  drop  tb«r  heads  and  remain 
quiet  on  the  ground."  That  the  charmers  frequently, 
and  perhaps  i^nerally,  take  the  preciuliou  of  extracting 
the  poison-fanga  befoTe  the  anakea  are  aubjecfed  tu  thtir 
skiU  tbere  ia  much  probability  fni  believing,  but  Ihat 
this  operation  is  notalwaya  attended  to  ia  clear  from  the 
testimony  of  liruce  and  numerous  other  wriiera;  "Some 
people,"  says  the  traveller  Just  mentioned, "  have  doubl- 
ed Chat  it  WIS  a  trick,  and  tbat  ibe  animala  so  handled 
had  been  first  trained  and  then  disarmed  of  their  power 

periment,  in  the  face  of 


rting,and,fon< 


with  his  naked  hand  from  a 
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believe  that  theaa  men  really  poeaen  a  charm  t^  wUch 
they  thus  play  without  dread,  and  with  impunitr,  ftm 
danger.  The  man  enlightened,  laughing  at  thia  idea. 
consider  the  men  impoatora,  and  tbat  in  playing  their 
tricks  there  ia  no  danger  tu  b«  aroided,  it  being  rennrtd 
by  the  abatnctiun  of  the  poiaun-fanga.  The  eDlightoad 
in  thia  instance  are  miataken,  and  the  vulgar  are  pcarer 
the  truth  in  their  opinion.  I  have  ejtamitied  tbe  taako 
I  have  seen  exhibited,  and  have  found  tbeir  poiaoa- 
fangs  in  and  uninjured.  Thcae  men  do  possess  a  charm. 
though  Doe  a  supernatural  one,  vii.  that  of  oanbdeBct 

hooded  anake*  {fiaja  (ripniti<uu),  whether  juat  taken  « 
long  in  conflnement,  but  with  uo  oihei  kind  ofpuiaoooM 
anake."  (See  alaoTennent,Cq^3d  ed.  i,  199.)  Sobu 
have  aupposed  (bat  the  practice  of  taking  out  or  break- 
ing off  the  poison-fangt  is  alluded  to  in  Paa.  Iviu,  6, 
"  Break  their  teeth,  O  God,  in  theii  tDoulb."    The  aei- 


Ilodem  Orienliil  Borpeul.cban 


aounds,  it  would  appear,  a 
their  imperfect  sense  of  bearing,  are  able  moat  easily  lo 
riiacem:  benn  it  ia  that  the  Chinese  aummon  their  tame 
fiah  by  whiatling  or  by  ringing  a  belL  The  reader  will 
find  much  Interesting  matter  on  the  art  of  serpent- 
chaming,  as  practiced  by  the  andenta,  in  Bochan 
(f/trroi.  iij,  161);  in  tbe  dissertation  by  Bohmer  enti- 
tled De  Plylbmim,  tfartomm,  ei  OjAiognmm  adurrau 
Serpemltt  lirliUe  (lijm.  17t&) ;  and  in  KiimpfeT,  .4bw- 
nilii/e*  Exotiea,  III,  ix,  665;  see  also  Broderip,  .Vatr- 
book  nf  a  Nnturalitl,  and  Aneedolri  of  Strpnlt,  pab- 
Itahed  by  Chambers;  Lane,  JfixJcm  Kggptumt,  ii.  106. 
Those  who  professed  the  art  of  taming  serpents  w«re 
called  by  Lbe  Hebrews  maachathim  (Q'lSraT:),  while 
the  arc  ilself  was  called  Idehaik  (Icn^X  Jer.  viii,  IT; 
Ecclea.x,lli  but  these  lerma  were  not  always  used  in 

In  general,  these  serpent-charmers  were,  and  are, 
dialinct  tribes  of  men  in  tbeir  several  countries,  pio- 
feaaing  the  power  they  claim  to  be  an  inherent  and 
natural  function.  The  most  famous  serpent-charmers 
of  antiquity  were  the  l^ylli,  a  people  of  Cjienaica; 
and  Ihat  theirs  was  believed  li>  be  a  natural  power  ap- 
pears from  the  atory  tohl  by  Fliny,  that  they  were  ac 
customed  to  try  the  legitimacy  of  their  new-born  chil- 
dren by  exposing  them  to  the  most  cruel  and  venomous 
aerpenta,  who  dared  not  molest  or  even  approach  tbem 
unless  they  were  illegitimate.     He  thinks  theii 


laided  ir 


n  theii 


covered  i 

with  the  common  red  cap  be  wear%  then 

the  aerpenu  abhorred  {HiM.  Kat.  vii.  8).     Lucan  sava 

Uken  it  0 

ut,  put  it  in  his  breast,  and  lied  it  about  his 

the  aame;  and  tbe  panage  in  which  that  poet  spraka 

neck  like 

necklace,  after  which  it  haa  been  applied  to 

of  them  affnrda  a  complete  exposition  of  the  ancient 

a  hen  and 

bit  i^  which  baa  died  in  a  few  minutes."   Dr. 

belief  concerning  the  charming  of  aerpenu.    He  chiefly 

Davy,  in 

ia  InteivH-  o/CrgloH,  apeaking  of  the  anake- 

de«;ribca  the  measures  which  they  took  to  protect  the 

chaimera, 

saya  on  this  subject:  "The  ignoraut  vulgar 
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outythey  marched  around  it  chanting  their  charms, 
the  ^  mystic  sound"  of  which  chased  the  serpents  far 
away.  But  not  trusting  entirely  to  this,  they  kept  up 
fires,  of  different  kinds  of  wood,  beyond  the  farthest 
ieots,  the  smell  of  which  prevented  the  serpents  from 
approaching.  Thus  the  camp  was  protected  during 
the  night.  But  if  any  soldier,  when  abroad  in  the 
daytime,  happened  to  be  bitten,  the  Psylli  exerted 
their  powers  to  effect  a  cure.  First  they  rubbed  the 
wounded  part  around  with  saliva,  to  prevent,  as  they 
said,  the  poison  from  spreading  While  they  assayed 
their  arts  to  extract  it  {PkarsoHci,  ix).     See  £m- 

CUANTMKNT. 

In  this  account  we  find  the  voice  repeatedly  men- 
tioned ;  and  it  is  to  "  the  voice  of  the  charmer"  that 
the  Psalmist  refers.  We  may  suppose  that,  as  in  the 
passage  we  have  quoted,  the  charmers  use  a  form  of 
words — a  charm — or  else  chanted  a  song  in  some  pe- 
culiar manner.  So  Eusebius,  in  mentioning  that  Pal- 
estine abounded  in  serpent-charmers  in  his  time,  says 
that  they  usually  employed  a  verbal  charm.  This  is 
still  one  of  the  processes  of  the  Oriental  serpent-charm- 
ers. Boberts  says  that  the  following  is  considered  in 
India  the  most  potent  form  of  words  against  serpents : 
"  Oh,  serpent !  thou  who  art  coiled  in  my  path,  get  out 
of  my  way ;  for  around  thee  are  the  mongoos,  the  por- 
cupine, and  the  kite  in  his  circles  is  ready  to  take 
thee!"  The  Egyptian  serpent-charmer  also  employs 
vocal  sounds  and  a  form  of  words  to  draw  the  ven- 
omous creatures  from  their  retreats.  Mr.  Lane  says, 
^  He  assumes  an  air  of  mystery,  strikes  the  walls  with 
a  short  palm -stick,  whistles,  makes  a  clucking  noise 
with  his  tongue,  and  spits  upon  the  ground ;  and  gen- 
erally says,  *  I  adjure  you  by  God,  if  ye  be  above,  or 
if  ye  be  below,  that  ye  come  forth ;  I  adjure  ye  by 
the  n>ost  great  name,  if  ye  be  obedient,  come  forth ; 
and  if  ye  be  disobedient,  die!  die!  die!'"  (^Modern 
EyypHans^  ii,  104).     See  Adder. 

With  regard  to  the  manipulation  of  serpents  by  the 
Egyptian  magicians  (Exod.  iv),  we  may  remark  that  in 
modem  times  the  psylli,  or  charmers,  by  a  particular 
pressure  on  the  neck  of  the  cobra  or  Aaje,  have  the 
power  of  rendering  the  inflation  of  the  animal — which 
is  a  character  of  the  genus — so  intense  that  the  serpent 
becomes  rigid,  and  can  be  held  out  horizontally  as  if  it 
were  a  rod.  This  practice  explains  what  the  sooth- 
sayers of  Pharaoh  could  perform  when  they  were  op- 
posing Hoses,  and  reveals  one  of  the  names  by  which 
the  Hebrews  knew  the  species;  for  although  the  text 
(Exod.  iv,  3)  uses,  for  the  rod  of  Aaron  converted  into 
a  serpent,  the  word  isns,  nachdtk,  and  subsequently 
(vii,  15)  I'^Sn,  tannin,  it  is  plain  that,  in  the  second 
passage,  the  word  indicates  *'  monster,"  as  applied  to  the 
nackdsh  just  named — the  first  being  an  appellative,  the 
second  an  epithet.  That  the  rods  of  the  magicians  of 
Pharaoh  were  of  the  same  external  character  is  evident 
from  no  different  denomination  being  given  to  thera ; 
therefore  we  may  infer  that  they  used  a  real  serpent  as 
a  rod — viz.  the  species  now  called  A(j/s— for  their  impost- 
ure, since  they  no  doubt  did  what  the  present  serpent- 
charmers  perform  with  the  same  species  by  means  of  the 
temporary  atpbyxiationj  or  suspension  of  vitality,  before 
noticed,  and  producing  restoration  to  active  Life  by  lib- 
erating or  throwing  down.  Thus  we  have  the  miracu- 
lous character  of  the  prophet's  mission  shown  by  his 
real  rod  becoming  a  serpent,  and  the  magicians'  real  ser- 
pents merely  assuming  the  form  of  rods ;  and  when  both 
were  opposed,  in  a  state  of  animated  exbtence,  by  the 
rod  devouring  the  living  animals,  conquering  the  great 
typical  personification  of  the  protecting  divinity  of 
Egypt.    See  Serpent. 

Serpentinlann.    See  Ophites. 

Serpent -'vironhlp.  The  extent  to  which  this 
spedea  of  idolatry  has  prevailed  is  very  remarkable. 
FiDm  the  fact  that  Satan  assumed  the  form  of  a  serpent, 


in  his  temptation  of  our  first  parents,  it  has  been  adopt- 
ed as  the  symbol  of  Typhon,  or  the  evil  deity  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptians;  of  Ahriman  among  the  Persians;  and 
of  the  spirit  of  evil  in  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Chinese 
and  Mexicans.  The  serpent  whose  head  the  Messiah 
was  to  crush  was  transformed,  in  heathen  fable,  into  the 
hydra  which  Hercules  vanquished,  and  in  India  into  that 
over  which  Krishna  triumphed ;  into  Horut  in  Egypt, 
Siegfried  among  the  Germans,  and  CrcK  in  Poland.  We 
have  also  the  serpent  Python  slain  by  Apollo,  and  the 
hundred-headed  snake  destroyed  by  Jupiter.  The  ser- 
pent was  anciently  worshipped  in  Chaldna  and  in  several 
other  nations  of  the  East.  Servius  tells  us  that  the 
ancient  Egyptians  called  serpents  good  dsmons.  The 
asp  was  the  emblem  of  the  goddess  Ranno,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  protect  the  houses,  or  the  gardens,  of  individuals, 
as  well  as  the  infancy  of  a  royal  child.  This  serpent  was 
called  Thermuthis,  and  with  it  the  statues  of  Isis  were 
crowned  as  with  a  diadem.  The  snake  Bai  also  appears 
to  have  figured  as  a  goddess;  and  another  snake-headed 
goddess  had  the  name  of  Hoh  or  Hih.  The  Typhon  of 
the  Egyptians  had  the  upper  part  of  his  person  deco- 
rated with  a  hundred  heads  like  those  of  a  serpent  or 
dragon. 

In  the  religions  of  all  the  Asiatic  nations  the  serpent 
is  regarded  as  a  wicked  being  who  brought  evil  into  the 
world.  As  such  it  became,  in  course  of  time,  an  object 
of  religious  worship  in  almost  every  part  of  heathen- 
dom, the  worship  being  inspired  rather  by  the  desire  to 
avert  evil  than  to  express  reverence  or  gratitude.  The 
Hindd  serpent  is  the  type  and  emblem  of  the  evil  prin- 
ciple in  nature;  and  as  such  we  see  it  wrestling  with 
the  goddess  Parvati,  or  writhing  under  the  victorious 
foot  of  Krishna,  when  he  saves  from  its  corrupting 
breath  the  herds  that  pasture  near  the  waters  of  the 
Yamuna.  '*  As  a  further  illustration  of  this  view,  it  is 
contended  that  manv  HindCls,  who  feel  themselves  con- 
strained  to  pay  religious  worship  to  the  serpent,  regard 
it,  notwithstanding,  as  a  hideous  reptile,  whose  approach 
inspires  them  with  a  secret  awe  and  insurmountable 
horror."  In  the  symbolic  language  of  antiquity  the 
serpent  occupies  a  conspicuous  place.  In  Gen.  iii,  1  we 
are  told  that  "the  serpent  was  more  subtile  than  any 
beast  of  the  field  which  the  Lord  God  had  made."  In 
consonance  with  this  view  the  Chinese  regard  Long,  or 
the  winged  dragon,  as  the  being  who  excels  in  intdli- 
gence.  The  supreme  god  of  the  Chaldieana,  Bel,  was 
adored  under  the  form  of  a  serpent  or  dragon ;  hence 
the  Apocryphal  book  Bel  and  the  Dragon.  To  repre- 
sent the  ^mighty  upholding  the  world  by  his  powerful 
Word,  the  Hindfis  describe  it  as  resting  upon  a  serpent 
which  bites  its  own  tail ;  and  the  Phoenicians  entwine 
the  folds  of  a  serpent  around  the  cosmic  egg.  On  the 
Egyptian  monuments  Kneph  is  seen  as  a  serpent  car- 
ried upon  two  l^s  of  a  man,  or  a  serpent  with  a  lion's 
head.  The  Siamese,  while  they  are  afraid  of  venomous 
serpents,  never  dare  to  injure  them ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  consider  it  a  lucky  omen  to  have  them  in  or 
near  their  houses.  Among  the  Chinese  the  serpent  is 
a  symbolic  monster,  dwelling  in  spring  above  the  clouds 
to  give  rain,  and  in  autumn  under  the  waters. 

Among  the  North  American  Indians  the  serpent  was 
formerly  held  in  great  veneration ;  the  Mohicans  pay- 
ing the  highest  respect  to  the  rattlesnake,  which  they 
called  their  grandfather.  Many  primitive  nations,  how- 
ever, looked  upon  the  serpent  as  the  personification  of 
the  evil  principle.  Among  the  idolatrous  nations  who 
descended  from  Ham  this  species  of  idolatry  was  uni- 
versally practiced,  and  has  sometimes  been  alleged  to 
have  been  the  most  prevalent  kind  of  worship  in  the 
antediluvian  world.  See  Fergusson,  Tree  and  Serpent 
Worship  (Lond.  1869, 4to).     See  Serpent. 

Serrad,  Giovanni  Andrea,  an  Italian  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Castel  Monardo  (now  Filadelfia),  Feb.  4, 1731, 
and  studied  for  the  priesthood  twelve  years  at  Rome 
under  the  best  teachers.  He  reorganized  the  Seminary 
of  Tropea  in  1759,  and  then  went  to  Naples  in  conneo- 
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tion  with  marquis  Fraggianni,  whose  lite  he  wrote,  and 
also  with  abbe  Genoveoi,  who  procured  him  the  chair 
of  history  in  the  Koyal  University,  and  afterwards  that 
of  theology  in  the  College  of  the  Saviour  (1768).  He 
was  appointed  bishop  of  Potenza  in  1782,  but  was  not 
consecrated  till  a  year  later,  owing  to  some  technical  op- 
Ijosition.  At  the  reorganization  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Naples  in  1778,  he  was  chosen  one  of  its  perpetual 
secretaries.  He  was  massacred  Feb.  24,  1799,  during 
the  revolution  which  followed  the  French  army.  He 
wrote  several  works  on  local  ecclesiastical  history,  in 
I^tin  and  Italian,  for  which  see  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Gi- 
fUraUf  s.  v. 

Serres  (Lat.  Serramts),  Jkan  de,  a  French  Protes- 
tant hbtorian  and  theologian,  was  born  at  Villeneuve 
de  Berg  about  1540,  and  educated  at  Lausanne,  especial- 
ly in  ancient  languages  and  philosophy.  He  early  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  learned  historical  writings. 
In  1578  he  was  called  to  Nismes  as  rector  of  the  acad- 
emy and  principal  of  the  College  of  Arts.  He  was  very 
active  and  conspicuous  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the 
times,  especially  by  his  writings  and  the  part  he  took 
in  public  religious  bodies.  He  died  at  Geneva,  May 
31,  1598.  For  his  extensive  works,  chiefly  embracing 
Church  history  and  polity,  see  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ge- 
nerale,  s.  v. 

Serry,  FRAN9018  Jacques  Hyacinth e,  a  French 
theologian,  was  born  at  Toulun  in  1659.  He  early  en- 
tered the  Order  of  SL  Dominic,  and  was  sent  to  Paris 
for  an  education,  where  he  applied  himself  to  philosophy 
^nd  began  preaching.  In  1690  he  went  to  Home,  and 
became  theologian  to  cardinal  Altieri,  and  was  engaged 
on  the  Index,  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1696,  and  the 
next  year  took  the  degree  of  doctor,  and  was  called  as 
professor  of  theology  to  Padua,  where  he  died,  March  12, 
1738.  His  works  on  ecclesiastical  history  and  theolc^y 
are  enumerated  in  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Generale^  s.  v. 
Among  them  are,  De  Chrisio  ejusque  Virgine  Mtitre 
(Venice,  1719) : — Historia  Congregationum  de  Aux,  Dio, 
GriU,  ntb  Summis  PotUiff,  Clem,  VJJI  el  Paulo  V  (in  4 
libr.  distributa,  Louvain,  1700;  Antw.  1709,  foU).  See 
Furst,  BibL  Jud,  iii,  317;  Winer,  Handbuck  der  theoL 
Liieratur, 

Se'mg  (Heb.  8erug\  a*l"»iO,  branch  [Gesen.],  or 

strength  [Ftlrst];  Sept.  ^ipovxi  New  Test.  Sapot'Xt 
" Saruch,"  Luke  iii, 35 ;  Josephus  2(povyogf  Ant.  1,6, 5), 
one  of  the  postdiluvian  patriarchs,  being  the  son  of  Reu, 
and  the  father  of  Nahor  the  grandfather  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  xi,  20;  1  Chron.  i,  6).  B.C.  2352-2122.  His  age 
is  given  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  at  the  above  passages,  as 
230  years — thirty  years  before  he  begat  Nahor  and  two 
hundred  years  afterwards.  But  in  the  Sept.  180  years 
are  assigned  to  him  before  he  begat  Nahor  (making  his 
total  age  330),  being  one  of  its  systematic  variations  in 
the  ages  of  the  patriarchs  between  Shem  and  Terah. 
See  Chronology.  Bochart  (Phaleg,  II,  cxiv)  conject- 
ures that  the  town  of  Seruj,  a  day's  journey  from  Char- 
rse,  in  Mesopotamia,  was  named  from  this  patriarch. 
Suidas  and  others  ascribe  to  him  the  deification  of  dead 
benefactors  of  mankind.  Epiphanius  {Adv,  Batres.  i, 
6,  8),  who  says  that  his  name  signifies  "  provocation,*' 
states  that^  though  in  his  time  idolatry  took  its  rise,  yet 
it  was  confined  to  pictures ;  and  that  the  deification  of 
dead  men,  as  well  as  the  making  of  idols,  was  subse- 
quent, lie  characterizes  the  religion  of  mankind  up  to 
Serug's  days  as  Scythic;  after  Serug  and  the  building 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  the  Hellenic  or  Greek  form  of 
religion  was  introduced,  and  continued  to  the  writer's 
time  (see  Petavins,  A  nim.  adv.  Epiph.  Oper.  ii,  13).  The 
account  given  by  «Fohn  of  Antioch  is  as  follows:  Serug, 
of  the  race  of  Japhet,  taught  the  duty  of  honoring  em- 
inent deceased  men,  either  by  images  or  statues  (EiKovfg 
and  dvdpiavTfQf  which,  however,  may  here  be  used  of 
pictures),  of  worshipping  them  on  certain  anniversaries 
as  if  still  living,  of  preserving  a  record  of  their  actions 
in  the  aacred  books  of  the  priests,  and  of  calling  them 


gods  as  being  benefactors  of  mankind.  Hence  tiwe 
polytheism  and  idolatry  (see  Fragm.  Biatoric  Grac  iv, 
345,  and  note).  It  is  in  accordance  with  bis  being  call- 
ed of  the  race  of  Japhet  that  Epiphanius  sends  Pbakg 
and  Reu  to  Thrace  (^Epist,  ad  Descr,  PavL  §  ii).— Smith. 
There  is,  of  course,  little  or  no  historical  value  in  any 
of  these  statements,  beyond  the  fact  that  the  charge  0^ 
idolatry  brought  against  Terah  and  the  fmtbers  beyond 
the  Euphrates  in  Josh,  xxiv,  2. 

Seruk  Mknachem.    See  Sakuk. 

Serumner,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  beaotifal 
hall  in  Freya's  dwelling  of  Folkwang,  where  she  gath- 
ered about  herself,  in  the  service  of  love  and  for  the  en- 
joyment of  all  the  pleasures  of  life,  half  the  heroes  of  the 
earth.  The  abode  of  all  the  Einheriars  is  either  here 
or  in  the  Valhalla. — Vollmer,  Worterh,  d,  3fg1hol.  &  v. 

Servant  (usually  *11^,  ibed,  SovXoCf  which  are  in- 
variably rendered  thus  in  the  A.  V.  or  else  **  bondman;' 
but "  servant''  is  occasionally  the  rendering  of  **);9,]itf'ar, 
properly  a  lad  or  "young  man;**  or  n^Wia,  mesharetk 
[Exod.  xxxiii,  11;  Numb,  xi,  28;  2  Sam.  xiii,  17, 18; 
Prov.  xxix,  12],  a  minister,  as  elsewhere  rendered;  Gr. 
in  like  manner  sometimes  rate,  ^icucovog,  etc).  See 
Ebkd.  The  Hebrew  terms  n£ar  and  meshare/h,  whkh 
alone  answer  to  our  "  servant,"  in  so  far  as  this  implies 
the  notions  of  liberty  and  voluntariness,  are  of  compara- 
tively rare  occurrence.  On  the  other  hand,  ^ted,  which 
is  common  in  the  A.  V.,  properly  means  a  slave.  In 
many  passages  the  correct  reading  would  add  consider- 
able force  to  the  meaning — e.  g.  in  Gen.  ix,  25,  ** Cursed 
be  Canaan ;  a  slave  of  daves  shall  he  be  unto  his  breth- 
ren ;"  in  DeuU  v,  15, "  liemember  that  thou  wast  a  slave 
in  the  land  of  Egypt ;"  in  Job  iii,  19,  "  The  lARxe  is  free 
from  his  master;"  and  particularly  in  passages  where 
the  speaker  uses  the  term  of  himself,  as  in  Gen.  xviii,  3, 
"  Pass  not  away,  I  pray  t  hee,  from  thy  slave."  Slavery 
was,  in  point  of  fact,  the  normal  condition  of  the  under- 
ling in  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  while  the  terms 
above  given  refer  to  the  exceptional  cases  of  young  or 
confidential  attendants.  Joshua,  for  instance,  is  described 
as  at  once  the  nd'ar  and  meshareth  of  Moses  (Exod. 
xxxiii,  11);  Elisha's  servant  sometimes  as  the  former 
(2  Kings  iv,  12;  v,  20),  sometimes  as  the  latter  (iv,43; 
vi,  15).  Amnon's  servant  was  a  mesharHJk  (2  Sam.  xili, 
17, 18),  while  young  Joseph  was  a  wfar  to  the  sons  of 
Bilhah  (Gen.  xxxvii,  2,  where  instead  of  **'  the  lad  was 
with,"  we  should  read  "  he  was  the  servant-hoy  XxT  the 
sons  of  Bilhah).  The  confidential  dedgnation  swsia- 
rith  is  applied  to  the  priests  and  Levites  in  their  rela- 
tion to  Jehovah  (Ezra  viii,  17 ;  Isa.  Ixi,  6 ;  Erek.  xliv, 
1 1),  and  the  cognate  verb  to  Joseph  after  he  found  favor 
with  Potiphar  (Gen.  xxxix,  4),  and  to  the  nephews  of 
Ahaziah  (2  Chron.  xxii,  8).  In  1  Kings  xx,  14, 15,  we 
should  substitute  "servants"  (fufar)  for  "young  men.*' 
— Smith.     See  Hirblino;  Slave. 

SERVANT  OF  Jbhovah  (MJnp  ^35,  ^ovXoc  rov 
Kvptov,  "servant  of  the  Lord," also  in  the  phrase  "my 
servant,"  ^tc),  a  term  used  tropically  in  several  senses. 

1.  A  worshipper  of  God  (Neh.  i,  10) ;  so  the  Israelites 
in  general  (Ezra  v,  11),  and  Daniel  in  particular  (  Dan.  vi 
21).  In  this  sense  it  is  applied  as  an  epithet  to  the  pious: 
e.  g.  to  Abraham  (Psa.  cv,  6,  42),  Joehna  (Joah.  xxiv. 
29 ;  Judg.  ii,  8),  Job  (Job  i,  8,  etc),  David  (Psa.  xWii. 
1,  etc),  Eliakim  (Isa.  xxii,  20),  Zerubbabel  (Hag.  ii,  24), 
and  to  saints  in  general  (Psa.  xxxiv,.23,  etc;  Isa.  liv, 
17,  etc).    See  Saint. 

2.  A  minister  or  ambassador  of  God,  called  and  sent 
to  perform  any  service  (Isa.  xlix,  6),  e.  g.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, whom  God  used  as  his  instrument  in  chasdang 
his  people  (Jer.  xxvii,  6;  xliii,  10);  but  usually  some 
favorite  servant,  as  the  angels  (Job  iv,  18),  or  prophets 
(Amos  iii,  7 ;  Jer.  vii,  25,  etc ;  Dan.  ix,  6 ;  Ezra  ix,  1 1), 
especially  Moses  (Deut,  xxxiv,  5 ;  Josh.i,  1, 13, 15;  Psa. 
cv,  26),  and  Isaiah  (Isa.  xx.  3).  Sometimes  the  two 
ideas  of  a  pious  worshipper  of  God  and  a  special 
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gee  sent  by  him  seem  to  have  coalesced,  as  in  the  pas- 
sages relating  to  Abraham  and  Moses,  and  particularly 
ill  those  where  Israel  or  Jacob,  i.  e.  the  people  of  Israel, 
is  addressed  by  this  honorable  and  endearing  appella- 
tion (as  Isa.  xli,  8,  etc ;  Jer.  xxx,  10,  etc ;  £zek.  xxviii, 
25;  xxxvii,  25;  comp.  Hoe.  xi,  1). 

3.  Peculiarly  the  Messiah  is  thus  typified,  especially 
in  the  latter  chapters  of  Isaiah  (more  particularly  xlii, 
1;  lii,  13;  oomp.  Matt,  xii,  13),  as  pre-eminently  Je- 
Iwvah^s  chosen  ser\'ant  for  accomplishing  the  work  of 
redemption.  See  Gesentus,  CommenL  in  Jesa,  ad  loc ; 
Stier,  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  ii,  566  [Am.  ed.] ;  Steu- 
del,  De  ^"^  nay  (Tub.  1829);  Umbreit,  Der  Kneckt 
GoUes  (HambI  1840) ;  Schmutz,  Le  Serviteur  de  Jeho- 
rak  (Strasb.  1858) ;  Oehler,  Knecht  Jehovah's  (Stuttg. 
1865);  Urwick,  The  Servant  of  Jehovah  (Edinb.  1877). 
See  DouBLK  Sense. 

Servants.    See  Slatks. 

Senrfttor,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  a  samame  of 
Jupiter,  signifying  the  preserver. 


r,  one  who  assists  the  priest  at  the  celebration 
of  the  holy  encharist  by  lighting  the  altar-tapers,  ar- 
ranging the  books,  bringing  bread,  wine,  and  water  for 
the  sacrifice,  and  by  making  the  appointed  responses  in 
the  name  and  behalf  of  the  assembled  congregation. 
He  was  sometimes  called  ^'adjutor.'*  The  Clugniacs 
allowed  one  server,  but  the  Cistercians,  in  obedience  to 
pope  Soter's  injunction  and  the  plural  wording  of  the 
Dommus  vobiscum,  required  always  two. — Lee,  Gloss,  of 
IMurg,  Terms,  s.  v. 

ServetUB,  Michael  (Serveto,  sumamed  Reves^ 
known  in  France  as  Michel  de  ViUeneuve),  unquestion- 
ably the  leading  Antitrinitarian  in  the  period  of  the 
Beformation,  was  bom  at  Yillaneuva,  in  Arragon,  in 
1509  ur  1511,  and  belonged  to  an  ancient  Christian  fam- 
ily of  prominence,  perhaps  of  noble  rank.  His  father 
was  a  jurist  and  notary',  and  Michael  was  sent  at  an 
early  age  to  Toulouse  in  preparation  for  a  similar  ca- 
reer; but  his  impetuous  and  imaginative  spirit  was 
not  attrscted  by  the  dry  study  of  jurisprudence,  and 
turned  with  preference  towards  theological  investiga- 
tions, prompted,  perhaps,  by  the  fact  that  at  Toulouse 
he  first  became  acquainted  with  the  Bible  The  above 
statements  are  taken  from  his  own  testimony  at  the  Ge- 
neva trial,  and  are  probably  truthful  in  the  main ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  harmonize  them  with  his  declarations 
at  Vienne,  according  to  which  he  entered  the  service  of 
father  Quintana,  the  confessor  of  Charles  V,  at  the  early 
age  of  perhaps  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  and  with  his 
master  accompanied  the  court  to  Italy  on  the  occasion  of 
the  emperor's  coronation  at  Bologna,  and  to  Germany  on 
its  return.  The  further  statement  that  he  remained  with 
Quintana  in  Germany  until  the  death  of  the  latter  in 
1532  is  known  to  be  positively  untrue,  since  he  was  at 
Basle,  and  alone,  by  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1 530;  and 
the  Geneva  testimony  recites  that  he  came  to  Basle  di- 
rect from  Toulouse,  by  way  of  Lyons  and  Geneva,  with- 
out referring  in  any  way  to  travels  in  Italy  or  Germany. 

When  Servetus  came  to  Basle  he  was  without  expe- 
rience in  the  Christian  life,  and  his  moral  consciousness 
was  undeveloped.  Keligion  was  not  to  him  an  answer 
to  the  questionings  of  the  human  heart— a  dissolving 
of  donbta  in  the  field  of  morals,  a  deliverance  from  in- 
ternal conflicts.  The  unmistakably  speculative  tenden- 
cy of  his  mind  led  him  to  conceive  of  Christianity  as 
b«ing  first  of  all  a  system  of  doctrine,  and  he  had  al- 
ready developed  a  scheme,  in  which  the  doctrines  of 
God  and  of  his  manifestation  in  Christ,  in  their  specu- 
lative aspects,  were  regarded  as  constituting  its  essential 
basis.  The  object  of  his  visit  was  to  find  a  publisher 
for  the  book  in  which  be  had  embodied  his  views,  and 
to  secure  the  favorable  regards  of  the  Swiss  reformers 
in  behalf  of  the  modifications  he  proposed  to  introduce 
into  the  teaching  of  the  Reformation.  (Ecolampadius, 
however,  found  bis  statements  of  doctrinal  views  ob- 


scure and  misleading,  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
even  blasphemous,  as  being  directed  against  the  eternal 
godhead  of  Christ ;  and  when  the  book  fiifally  appeared 
in  1531  from  the  press  of  Conrad  Rous,  of  Hagenau  and 
Strasburg  (under  the  title  De  Trinitatis  Erroribus  Li' 
hri  Septem,  etc,  15  sheets,  8vo),  it  was  condemned  on 
every  hand.  Bucer  declared  its  author  to  be  deserving 
of  death ;  and  when  Servetus  brought  a  portion  of  the 
edition  to  Basle,  it  would  seem  that  the  town-council 
confiscated  the  lH)ok  and  required  from  him  a  retrac- 
tion of  its  teachings.  A  second  work  from  the  same 
press  in  1532  {Dialog,  de  Ti-init,  Libr,  II,  de  Just,  Regrn 
Christi  Capit,  /T,  8  sheets,  8vo)  begins  with  a  retraction 
of  the  former  book,  but  on  the  ground  of  its  immaturity 
rather  than  substantial  error.  This  work  produced  no 
impression  whatever,  and  Servetus  was  obliged  to  re- 
nounce the  hope  of  exercising  a  determining  influence 
over  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany.  He 
withdrew  to  France,  assumed  the  name  of  De  Ville- 
neuve,  and  entered  on  the  study  of  mathematics  and 
medicine,  and  also  that  of  philosophy,  particularly  of 
theosophic  Neo-Platonisro,  at  Paris.  At  this  time  he 
first  sought  the  acquaintance  of  Calvin,  but  failed  to  at- 
tend an  intcn-iew  granted  at  bis  solicitation  by  the  lat- 
ter. The  life  of  Servetus  while  in  France  was  unset- 
tled ;  the  first  six  years  being  si)ent  in  Paris,  Orleans, 
Lyons,  Paris  again,  where  he  taught  mathematics  in 
the  Lombard  College,  Avignon,  and  Charlieu;  and  it 
was  disturbed  with  frequent  disputes,  which  occasional- 
ly involved  serious  consequences  for  him.  One  of  these 
quarrels  determined  him  to  leave  Paris  forever.  He  had 
acquired  considerable  knowledge  in  medical  science — as 
is  attested  bv  his  observation  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  long  before  Harvey's  discovery — and  was  a  zeal- 
ous student  of  astrology ;  but  his  vanity  led  him  to  speak 
disparagingly  of  other  physicians,  anil  brought  on  him 
the  opposition  of  the  medical  faculty  and  of  the  entire 
university.  He  was  condemned  by  the  Parliament  to 
destroy  all  the  copies  of  an  apology  which  he  had  writ- 
ten to  substantiate  his  position,  and  to  abstain  from 
meddling  with  astrology  except  in  so  far  as  the  natural 
influence  of  the  stars  upon  human  aflfairs  might  be  con- 
cerned. He  ultimately  settled  at  Vienne  in  response  to 
the  invitation  of  his  patron  and  former  pupil,  the  arch- 
bishop P.  Paulmier,  and  spent  twelve  years  in  that  town 
in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  in  intercourse  with  the 
leading  clergy ;  but  he  still  found  time  for  leanied  la- 
bors, both  in  the  line  of  his  own  profession  and  in  other 
departments,  one  of  the  results  being  a  new  edition  of  the 
Latin  version  of  the  Bible  by  Sanctes  Pagninus  (Lugd. 
ap.  Hug.  a  Porta,  1542,  foL),  with  notes.  This  work  was 
but  carelessly  done ;  the  few  notes  from  his  pen  being 
chiefly  attached  to  the  Messianic  prophecies,  and  aim- 
ing to  show  that  such  prophecies  invariably  referred  in 
the  minds  of  the  prophets  to  historical  personages  and 
events  in  the  immediate  future,  and  that  they  had  only 
a  typical  reference  to  Christ.  The  work  was  accord- 
ingly placed  in  Spain  and  the  Netherlands  on  the  Index 
Kxpurgandorum,  Ser\'etus  had  by  no  means  given  up 
his  theological  speculations,  though  he  accommodated 
his  habits  in  all  respects  to  his  Roman  Catholic  sur- 
roundings. He  believed  himself  called  to  effect  a  res- 
toration of  true  Christianity,  which  had  been  obscured 
and  even  lost  to  the  world  since  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  century,  and  to  promote  his  ends  he  opened  a  cor- 
respontlence  with  the  Reformed  leaders  Viret  and  (Cal- 
vin. The  latter  responded,  and  at  first  with  moderation ; 
but  as  Servetus  assumed  a  depreciatory  attitude,  and 
persisted  in  the  endeavor  to  contradict  the  responses 
made  to  his  inquiries,  the  reformer  eventually  refused 
to  continue  the  correspondence,  and  referred  to  his  Insti- 
tutes for  further  information.  Servetus  now  resolved  to 
bring  before  the  public  the  work  in  which  he  had  laid 
down  the  results  of  his  long-continued  cogitations,  and, 
in  utter  <lisregard  of  the  warnings  already  received  from 
Calvin,  as  well  as  of  the  dangers  clearly  recognised  as 
impending  by  his  own  mind,  he  carried  forward  the 
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project  to  its  concloston.  The  rashness  and  almost  fa- 
i.atical  tenacity  of  his  natural  temper  are  well  illustrated 
in  this  undertaking;  but  the  method  by  which  it  was 
accomplished  serves  to  show  with  equal  clearness  that 
he  was  not  above  the  use  of  caution,  artifice,  and  even 
duplicity,  when  needed  to  secure  himself  against  the 
consequences  of  his  action.  The  bookseller  AmouUet, 
of  Yienne,  was  secured  by  the  use  of  money  and  the 
false  assurances  of  a  friend;  the  printing  was  conducted 
with  the  utmost  secrecy  and  haste,  and  immediately  on 
its  completion  the  book  was  sent  to  Lyons,  ChatUlon, 
Geneva,  and  Frankfort,  without  the  knowledge  of  per- 
sons resident  in  Yienne.  It  appeared  early  in  1558,  and 
bore  the  title  Christianismi  ReitUutiOj  etc  The  author's 
name  is  indicated  at  the  end  bv  the  letters  '*  M.  S.  Y.** 
and  the  name  of  the  publisher  and  the  place  of  printing 
are  not  given. 

This  most  extensive  of  the  works  of  Servctus  (784  pp. 
8vo)  presents  no  thorough  elaboration  and  systematic 
statement  of  his  ideas,  but  consists  rather  of  a  series  of 
disconnected  papers,  some  of  them  new  and  others  emen- 
dations of  earlier  productions  from  his  pen.  It  con- 
tains seven  books  De  Truntate  Divina;  three  books 
De  Fide  et  JustUia  Reffni  Christie  et  de  CarUate; 
five  books  De  Reffeneratione  et  Manducatione  Supema 
et  de  Regm)  Antichrisfif  EpistoUe  Triginta  ad  Jo, 
Calvinun;  Siffna  Sexaginia  Regni  Antichristi  et  Reve- 
latio  ejus  jam  nunc  Pnesens;  and  De  Afysterio  Trimta- 
tis  et  Veterum  Discij^xna  ad  Ph,  Melancthimem,  etc., 
Apologia,  The  attitude  of  the  author  towards  the 
dogma  of  God,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  as  held  by 
the  Church,  is  that  of  uncompromising  hostility.  He 
regards  it  as  of  necessity  involving  tntheism  and  poly- 
theism, and  even  atheism ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  as  in- 
conceivable; and  he  finds  it  significant  that  this  doc- 
trine began  to  prevail  at  the  very  time  from  which  the 
Church  must  date  its  growing  degeneracy.  But,  while 
rejecting  a  trinity  of  essence  in  the  Godhead,  he  insists 
on  a  trinity  of  manifestation ;  the  fundamental  principle 
that  God  is  one  and  undivided  leads  to  a  second  princi- 
ple— namely,  that  everything  which  comes  to  pass  in  or 
with  the  divine  nature  is  but  a  disposition,  which  does 
not  affect  the  divine  essence,  but  must  be  regarded  some- 
what as  one  of  its  accidents.  God  is  able  to  dispose  and 
manifest  himself  because  he  is  not  an  abstract  unit,  a 
bare  mathematical  point,  but  rather  an  infinite  Spirit, 
an  infinite  ocean  of  substance  which  fashions  all  forms 
and  bears  them  within  itself.  His  manifestation  of  him- 
self results  from  the  act  of  his  will,  rather  than  from  any 
necessity  lying  in  his  nature,  and  takes  place  because 
without  such  revelation  of  himself  he  could  not  be  known 
by  his  creatures.  The  mode  of  manifestation  is  likewise 
wholly  subject  to  his  will,  and  he  is  by  no  means  limited 
to  only  two  revelations  of  himself;  his  incorporation  in 
Christ  was  determined  simply  by  the  needs  of  the  world 
he  has  chosen  to  create  and  those  of  the  human  race. 
It  pleased  him,  consequently,  to  dispose  himself  to  a 
twofold  manifestation,  the  one  a  mode  of  revelation  hg 
the  Wordy  the  other  a  mode  of  impartation  by  the  Spirit, 
The  Word,  however,  was  not  merely  an  empty  articu- 
late sound,  but,  in  harmony  with  the  nature  of  God,  an 
uncreated  lighL  The  Logos  is  the  Eternal  Thought,  the 
Eternal  Reason,  the  Ideal  World,  the  Archetype  of  the 
world  in  which  the  original  types  of  all  things  are  con- 
tained. In  this  Divine  Light  was  already  manifested  the 
form  of  the  future  Christ,  not  ideally  alone,  but  actually 
and  visibly ,  and  from  this  original  type  and  mode  of  di- 
vine revelation  proceed  all  the  modifications  of  the  Deity. 
The  creation  of  the  world,  for  example,  was  the  necessary 
condition  for  the  incarnation  of  the  Christ  who  was  pre- 
formed in  the  Eternal  Light,  which  incarnation  had  been 
decreed  by  the  will  of  God ;  so  that  the  world  came  into 
being  through  Christ,  and  solely  to  admit  of  his  becom- 
ing man,  and  it  has  no  significance  aside  from  him  who 
should  appear  in  it  and  reign.  But  as  a  vapor  rises 
with  the  utterance  of  a  word,  so  the  spirit  of  God  came 
forth  on  the  utterance  of  the  Creative  Word,  and  the  sec- 


ond mode  of  revelation  and  dispoation  was  given,  io  io- 
timate  combination  with  the  first.  That  spirit  is  more 
immediately  the  spirit  of  natural  life,  which  moves  on 
the  waters  and  breathes  in  the  air — the  world-sool,  by 
which  in  respiration  the  living  soul  b  first  given  to  mas. 
The  incarnation  of  Christ  was  delayed  and  obscoied  by 
man's  fall  into  sin,  but  he  nevertheless  revealed  himself 
in  many  though  imperfect  forms.  Adam  was  created 
in  his  image;  angels  and  theophanies  were  his  shadows, 
the  cloud  of  light  in  the  wilderness  was  the  reflecrion  «if 
the  heavenly  light.  The  spirit,  too,  was  in  the  world, 
but  only  as  a  spirit  of  law  and  terror.  The  truth,  and 
God  himself,  attained  to  a  full  manifestation  and  reve- 
lation for  the  first  time  in  the  tnan  Jesus,  in  whom  the 
Eternal  Word  became  incarnate  in  time.  The  genera- 
tion of  this  man  is  to  be  conceived  of  as  literal,  the  De- 
ity which  formed  the  substance  of  the  Logos  in  ibe  Un- 
created Light  taking  the  place  of  the  paternal  seed,  and 
the  three  superior  elements  contained  in  that  light- 
fire,  air,  and  water — combined  with  the  Christ-idea  and 
the  Life-spirit,  uniting  with  the  blood  and  earth-wb- 
stance  of  the  Yirgin  to  form  a  real  man ;  but  the  man  is 
so  penetrated  by  the  Deity  that  he  becomes  God  in  bis 
fiesh  and  blood,  hb  body,  soul,  and  spirit ;  he  was  stub 
while  in  the  embryo,  and  continues  to  bear  the  substan- 
tial form  of  the  Godhead  when  in  the  grave.  The  Wonl, 
accordingly,  did  not  assume  flesh,  but  became  flesh.  By 
virtue  of  this  nature  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God — the  only 
Son,  especially  the  only  eternal  Son.  The  eternal  gen- 
eration of  the  Son  within  the  Godhead  is  a  simple  mon- 
strosity, since  generation  is  a  function  of  the  fiesh  akHM ; 
an  ante-mundane />«rM>n  is  conceivable  only  as  it  signifies 
the  image  or  form  of  Christ  as  the  pre-existing  Wont 
who  first  became  the  actual  Son  of  God,  however,  when 
he  appeared  in  time  and  in  the  nature  of  man.  The 
manifestation  of  the  divine  glory  in  the  person  of  Chri«t 
was,  moreover,  a  gradual  process,  not  fully  realized  ao  far 
as  his  body  is  concerned  until  the  resurrection,  when  he 
returned  into  the  divine  idea  as  he  had  previoasly  come 
out  from  that  idea  into  corporeal  existence.  He  is  now 
Jehovah — not  Elohim,  the  God  who  may  appear — and 
as  such  is  seen  by  the  eye  of  faith  and  participates  in 
all  the  creative  power,  honor,  and  dominion  of  God,  with 
whom  he  is  identified.  The  Holy  Ghost j  too,  is  depend- 
ent on  the  resurrection  of  Christ  for  the  consammation 
of  his  character  and  his  truth.  The  fulness  of  the  Di- 
vine Spirit  was  imparted  in  connection  with  the  Wont 
to  the  soul  of  Christ  on  his  becoming  incarnate,  the  two 
constituting  but  a  single  and  indivisible  substance;  but 
the  soiU  inclndied  corruptible  elements  of  blood  and  cre- 
ated light  down  to  the  experience  of  the  resurrection. 
In  that  experience  he  was,  so  to  speak,  bom  again ;  the 
creature  element  was  laid  aside :  his  human  spirit  was 
wholly  absorbed  into  the  Spirit  of  Go<l,  and  the  result- 
ant combination  forms  the  true  Hofy  Spirit,  the  principle 
of  all  regeneration,  which  proceeds  from  the  mouth  of 
Christ.  In  this  way  the  real  Trinity  is  constituted — a 
trinity  not  of  things  or  so-called  persons  in  the  divine 
essence,  but  a  threefold  manifestation  of  himself  by  the 
one  and  indivisible  God. 

Such  was  the  teaching  which  Servetus  presented  to 
the  world  as  the  restored  truth  of  Christianity.  He  was 
incapable,  from  the  tendency  of  his  mind,  of  admitting 
the  importance  of  the  element  of  practical  ethics  in  the 
scheme  of  Christianity,  and  regarded  the  latter  as  pre- 
eminently a  system  of  doctrine.  He  speaks  constantly 
of  the  person  of  Christ,  but  rarely  of  his  work  of  redemp- 
tion. Faith  is  represented  as  the  central  and  fumla- 
mental  element,  but  rather  in  the  character  of  appre- 
hension and  assent  than  of  trust.  The  ideas  of  sin  and 
guilt  are  scarcely  recognised,  and  are  confined  to  wicked 
actions ;  and  the  results  of  such  actions  are  held  to  be 
not  unto  death  in.  the  case  of  persons  under  twenty  ymrs 
of  age.  The  baptism  of  children  is  accordingly  con- 
demned, and  is  even  characterized  as  being  a  principal 
source  of  the  corruption  of  the  Church.  Baptism  sbooM 
not  be  conferred  tmtil  persons  have  reached  the  age  of 
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thirty  yean,  tnd  have  been  prepared  by  preaching,  care- 
ful inacmction,  repentance,  and  faith.  The  Lord's  sup- 
per should  be  administered  immediately  after  baptism, 
since  the  new  man  will  at  once  require  sustenance, 
(iood  works  and  holy  living  do  not  necessarily  spring 
from  faith,  but  they  are  not  beyond  the  ability  of  man- 
kind, even  in  the  heathen  state.  By  them  a  higher 
d^^gree  of  blessedness  may  be  attained,  and  they  are 
useful  to  strengthen  faith  and  guard  against  reactions 
of  the  flesh ;  for  which  reason  such  works  as  will  sub- 
due the  fleeh  are  recommended,  and  such  others  as  will 
*at^fy  the  claims  of  justice  (prayer,  almsgiving,  volun- 
tary ooofeseion,  etc)  so  far  as  to  wholly  or  partially  de- 
liver from  the  pwrgatoriai  Jire$  which  avrait  even  the 
faithful  and  the  baptized  in  the  region  of  the  dead. 

The  measures  by  which  it  was  hoped  to  conceal  the 
author  of  this  book  proved  insufficient,  and  Servetus 
was  denounced  to  the  archiepiscopal  tribunal  of  Lyons. 
Evidence  to  substantiate  the  charge  was  obtained,  and 
the  governor-general  of  Dauphiny  ordered  hb  appre- 
hension and  trial;  and  having  allowed  himself  to  be 
entrapped  into  an  acknowledgment  of  the  offence,  he 
was  on  June  17  condemned  to  death  by  fire.  He  was 
enabled  to  effect  an  escape  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
trial,  evidently  through  the  assistance  of  powerful 
ftienda,  and  was  accordingly  burned  in  effigy.  The 
sentence  of  the  spiritual  court  was  not  pronounced  un- 
til after  his  death. 

The  first  intention  of  Servetus  was  to  escape  into 
Spain,  bot  he  soon  turned  towards  Switzerland  in  the 
hope  of  being  ultimately  able  to  reach  Naples.  He  ar- 
rived at  Geneva  in  the  middle  of  July,  and  remained 
about  a  month  in  the  public  hostelry,  when  Calvin 
learned  of  bis  presence  and  caused  him  to  be  appre- 
hended (Aug.  18).  As  the  laws  required  that  a  civilian 
should  appear  as  the  accuser,  Nicholas  de  la  Fontaine, 
Calvin's  pupil  and  amanuensis,  acted  in  that  relation, 
and  charged  Servetus  with  having  disseminated  grossly 
erroneous  teachings,  on  account  of  which  he  had  already 
been  imprisoned  and  was  now  a  fugitive.  Thirty-eight 
articles  were  attached  to  this  charge,  which  bad  been 
drawn  up  by  Calvin,  and  to  which  the  accused  was  re- 
quired to  render  categorical  answers.  Servetus  bore 
himself  quietly,  and  answered  with  considerable  frank- 
ness, but  the  council  nevertheless  ordered  the  case  to 
proceed  to  trial.  In  a  subsequent  examination,  the  ac- 
cused conceded  his  rejection  of  certain  orthodox  doc- 
trines, and  claimed  the  privilege  of  publicly  and  in  the 
Church  convincing  Calvin,  in  whom  he  recognised  his 
principal  antagonist,  that  such  doctrines  were  unscript- 
oral  and  erroneous.  The  action  of  Philibert  Berthelier,  a 
declared  enemy  to  Calvin  and  leader  of  the  libertine 
party,  who  openly  sought  to  protect  Servetus,  led  the 
reformer  to  declare  himself  the  real  accuser,  and  he  was 
secoidingly  admitted  to  the  sessions  of  the  court  and 
allowed  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings.  The  presence 
of  Calvin,  and  his  own  confidence  in  the  protection  of 
powerful  supporters,  influenced  Servetus  to  display  more 
srroganee  in  his  replies,  until  in  the  heat  of  argument 
he  gave  utterance  to  strong  and  unequivocally  panthe- 
istic assertioiis.  It  now  appeared  that  his  guilt  in  the 
priodpal  matter  was  proved,  and  the  determination 
of  his  punishment  alone  remained  to  be  settled.  The 
procorator- general  (Aug.  28)  brought  forward  thirty 
Dew  questions  relating  to  the  circumstances  of  the  pris- 
oners life,  his  designs,  and  his  intercourse  with  other 
theologians,  and  the  vramings  he  had  received  from 
them,  to  which  Servetus  responded  with  greater  mod- 
enttion,  though  not  without  doing  violence  to  the  truth. 
He  also  petitioned  that  he  might  be  discharged  from 
trial  under  criminal  process,  since  such  action  had  never 
been  usual  in  matters  concerning  the  iaith  before  the 
tine  of  Cooatantine,  and  was  the  more  unreasonable  in 
bis  ease,  as  his  views  had  been  made  known  to  a  few 
*cholan  only,  and  he  had  nothing  in  common  with  the 
rebellious  Anabaptists;  and  he  requested,  further,  that 
be  be  furnished  with  legal  counsel  as  especially  neces- 


sary to  a  stranger  in  huB  situation.  His  petition  was 
denied  on  the  recommendation  of  the  procurator-gen- 
eral, to  which  it  is  supposed  that  Calvin  was  no  stranger ; 
but  his  earlier  request  for  a  discussion  with  Calvin  was 
granted,  with  the  OKxlification  that  it  should  take  place 
before  the  council  rather  than  in  the  Church.  Servetus, 
however,  suddenly  changed  hb  tactics,  and  instead  of 
entering  on  a  discussion  with  Calvin  at  their  meeting  on 
Sept.  1,  he  proceeded  to  deny  the  competency  of  civil 
tribunals  to  deal  with  questions  of  faith ;  and  on  the 
ground  that  the  Church  of  Geneva  could  not  impartial- 
ly determine  in  matters  at  issue  between  Calvin  and 
himself,  he  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  the  churches  in 
other  phices.  As  thb  appeal  corresponded  with  a  reso- 
lution already  reached  in  the  council,  it  was  entertained, 
and  the  matter  referred  to  the  authorities  of  the  four 
evangelical  cities  of  Switzerland ;  and  it  was  determined 
that  all  further  transactions  should  be  conducted  in  writ- 
ing and  in  the  Latin  language.  Calvin  accordingly  ex- 
tracted from  the  works  of  Servetus  their  most  hurtful 
teachings,  and  submitted  them,  accompanied  with  re- 
marks intended  to  show  their  blasphemous  and  danger- 
ous character,  on  Sept  6.  Servetus  responded  with 
complaints  about  the  treatment  he  was  obliged  to  un- 
dergo, and  appealed  from  the  smaller  council  to  the 
Council  of  the  Two  Hundred,  many  of  whose  members, 
as  he  knew,  were  hostile  to  Calvin ;  but  finding  it  nec- 
essary to  reply  to  Calvin^s  allegations,  he  permitted 
himself  the  use  of  violent  attacks  and  reproaches  against 
his  opponent,  while  at  the  same  time  presenting  more 
clearly,  and  with  less  dissimulation  than  before,  the 
meaning  and  tendencies  of  his  views.  A  comprehen- 
sive reply  by  Calvin  and  his  colleagues  was  met  with 
further  insult,  though  a  private  communication  intended 
to  instruct  the  former  in  certain  principles  of  philosophy 
and  other  matters  was  written  in  a  spirit  of  greater 
moderation.  A  messenger  from  the  council  conveyed 
the  writings  exchanged  between  the  respective  parties, 
and  a  copy  of  the  principal  work  written  by  Servetus  to 
the  councillors  and  the  clergy  of  Zurich,  Berne,  Basle, 
and  Schafiliausen.  Calvin  did  not  neglect  to  influence 
his  friends  by  means  of  his  private  correspondence  in 
the  endeavor  to  secure  an  approval  of  his  course ;  and 
Servetus,  in  the  meantime,  directed  a  complaint  against 
Calvin  as  a  false  accuser,  and  demanded  that  he  should 
be  imprisoned  and  tried,  the  prosecution  to  continue  un- 
til one  of  the  antagonists  should  be  sentenced  to  suffer 
death  or  some  other  punishment. 

The  opinions  of  the  cities  bad  all  been  received  by 
Oct.  22,  and  were  unanimous  in  condemning  the  fahie 
teachings  of  Servetus  as  not  to  be  tolerated  in  the 
Church.  The  Council  of  Berne  especially  urged  the 
use  of  severe  measures  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
such  errors,  while  the  clergy  of  that  city  sought  to  mod- 
erate the  force  of  that  recommendation  by  a  warning 
against  indiscretion.  Calvin  and  his  associates  were 
decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  penalty  of  death 
should  be  inflicted  on  the  accused,  and  so  expressed 
themselves,  though  averse  to  death  by  fire  as  involving 
unnecessar}'  cruelty.  When  the  council  met  to  deter- 
mine the  penalty  to  be  imposed  (Oct.  28),  opinions  were 
divided,  and  several  councillors  were  absent.  A  recess 
was  therefore  taken  until  Oct.  26.  The  syndic  A.  Per- 
rin,  a  zealous  opponent  of  Calvin,  then  proposed,  first, 
an  acquittal  of  the  accused,  and  aJTterwards  a  reference 
of  the  matter  to  the  Conncil  of  the  Two  Hundred,  but 
in  each  case  without  success.  The  sentence  of  death 
by  fire  was  pronounced  in  conformity  with  the  laws 
of  the  empire.  The  condemned  man  was  profoundly 
moved,  and  pleaded  earnestly  for  mercy,  but  he  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  recanu  He  died  OctI  27, 1558,  without 
having  changed. his  views  in  any  important  particular, 
but  not  without  exhibiting  the  marks  of  a  Christian 
spirit. 

It  is  not  possible  to  regard  the  character  of  Servetus 
as  favorably  as  it  has  been  described  by  the  opponents 
of  Calvin.     He  was  not  pure  and  great,  and  though  he 
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uUimately  died  for  his  convictions,  he  was  by  no  means 
a  martyr  fur  the  truth.  He  concealed  hiH  beliefs  and 
attended  mass  in  France  during  more  than  twenty 
years  at  a  time  when  multitudes  chose  death  or  the 
l(iss  of  country  and  prospects  rather  than  deny  their 
faith.  He  availed  himself  unhesitatingly  of  falsehood 
and  perjury,  especially  in  the  trial  at  Vienne.  He  cer- 
tainly did  not  possess  a  high  degree  of  moral  earnest- 
ness. As  a  thinker,  he  was  noticeable  for  originality 
and  ingenuity,  for  speculative  depth  and  a  wealth  of 
ideas,  though  the  very  number  of  ideas  prevented  him 
from  presenting  them  with  adequate  clearness.  His 
theological  and  christological  system  rested  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  he  imagined  upon  h^^theses  and 
theories  in  natural  philosophy,  and  to  a  much  smaller 
extent  upon  the  Bible.  His  one-sided  intellectualism, 
finally,  afforded  no  satisfaction  to  the  religious  sense  in 
man,  while  his  strongly  pantheistic  leanings  and  his 
irreverent  polemics  necessarily  offended  the  religious 
consciousness.  His  pyre  unfortunately  did  more  to  en- 
lighten the  world  than  all  his  books.  His  teachings 
were  scarcely  understood  until  the  most  recent  times. 
His  so-calle(l  followers,  the  later  Antitrinitarians,  failed 
to  comprehend  either  their  organic  unity  or  their  ful- 
ness and  depth,  and,  while  they  appropriated  surface 
ideas,  were  unable  to  appreciate  what  is  really  specula- 
tive in  his  books.  Gribaldo  and  Gentile,  for  example, 
sensualize  the  twofold  manifestation  of  God  into  an  es- 
sentiation  of  subordinate  deities,  and  Socinus  degrades 
the  real  Sonship  and  Deity  of  Christ  as  taught  by  Ser- 
vetus  until  nothing  beyond  his  essential  manhood  re- 
mains. 

The  course  pursued  by  Calvin  in  the  trial  of  Servetus 
has  been  the  subject  of  incessant  dispute  from  his  own 
day  until  now.  His  contemporaries  already  condemned 
bis  action,  though  the  most  eminent  orthodox  thinkers 
and  theologians  approved  his  course;  and  though  the 
argument  has  been  renewed  as  often  as  occasion  offered, 
the  Christian  world  is  not  yet  able  to  agree  upon  a  judg- 
ment which  shall  afford  universal  satisfaction.  The  facts 
upon  which  a  decision  must  be  based  aje  as  follows: 

1.  Calvin  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  welfare 
of  the  Church  demanded  the  death  of  Servetus  as  an 
incorrigible  heretic,  and  never  hesitated  to  acknowledge 
that  conviction.  When  Servetus  requested  that  Calvin 
should  protect  him  during  a  proposed  visit  to  Geneva, 
the  latter  refused,  and  wrote  to  Farel,  under  date  of 
Feb.  7,  1546,  "  If  he  [Servetus]  should  come  hither,  I 
will  not  permit  him  to  escape  with  his  life,  if  my  au- 
thority has  any  weight"  (Henry,  JXen  J,  Caltin%  iii, 
66,  appendix).  His  views  upon  the  subject  never 
changed,  «s  appears  from  his  correspondence  while  the 
trial  was  in  progress,  e.  g.  the  letter  of  Sept.  14,  1553 
{Ep,  et  Resp.  fol.  127),  in  which  Bullinger  urges  Calvin 
not  to  leave  Geneva  even  though  Servetus  should  not 
be  punished  with  death.  The  absence  of  such  facts 
from  the  records  of  the  trial  is  sufficiently  explained  by 
the  consideration  that  they  were  not  matter  for  public 
record ;  and  the  Fidelis  Expotitio  Errorvm  M,  Servefi, 
etc,  written  to  explain  his  conduct  in  that  unhappy 
business,  does  not  justify  the  argument  sometimes  based 
on  it  to  show  that  Calvin  did  not  desire  the  death  of 
Servetus,  since  the  book  was  intended  to  show,  first, 
that  incorrigible  heretics  ought  to  be  punished  by  the 
secular  arm ;  and,  second,  that  Servetus  was  such  a 
heretic. 

2.  In  obedience  to  such  convictions,  Calvin  caused  the 
imprisonment  of  Servetus  as  soon  as  he  learned  that 
the  latter  was  in  Geneva,  and  personally  directed  the 
prosecution  of  the  trial.  Both  statements  rest  on  his 
own  repeated  acknowledgments  in  letters  to  his  friends 
and  in  his  R^utaiio,  and  are  substantiated  by  the  pub- 
lic reconls. 

8.  While  Calvin  wished  Servetus  to  die,  he  did  not 
favor  his  being  burned  at  the  stake  (comp.  the  letter  to 
Farel  of  Aug.  20, 1563  [Ep.  et  Resp,  foL  114],  and  Beza. 
Joan,  Calv.  Vita), 


It  is  no  longer  possible  to  undertake  an  anooaditieitil 
defence  of  the  opinions  by  which  Calvin  was  govened 
in  this  matter,  nor  of  the  action  which  reMilted.  Un- 
biassed minds  are  compelled  to  see  that  the  refonxiernoc 
only  failed  in  this  respect  to  rise  above  the  errors  of  h» 
time,  but  that  in  his  management  of  the  case  be  was 
guilty  of  evasions  and  exaggerations  which  fonn  a  real 
blot  on  his  record ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
his  course  was  dictated  bv  his  sense  of  the  dutv  he  owed 
to  God,  to  the  Church  in  general,  and  to  the  Church  of 
Geneva  in  particular;  and  this  forms  the  only  explana- 
tion which  will  justify  his  action  in  any  degree  lo  can- 
did minds.  His  failure  to  save  his  antagcniist  from  the 
cruel  death  by  fire  was  doubtless  owing  to  his  diflleuk 
position  at  this  very  time.  The  ruling  party  in  Genera 
was  opposed  to  Calvin,  and  had  neutralized  his  meas- 
ures in  some  instances  insomuch  that  he  declared  his 
intention  of  leaving  that  city  unless  such  action  should 
cease;  the  Council  of  the  Two  Hundred  was  stron^r 
hostile  to  him ;  and  in  the  smaller  council,  before  whidi 
Servetus  was  tried,  measures  were  passed  of  which  Cal- 
vin did  not  approve  (e.  g.  the  resoludon  to  conmjlt  wiib 
the  authorities  of  other  cities),  and  direct  efforts  wen 
made  to  save  the  accused  from  his  impending  domo. 
He  could  not  suggest  before  the  council  that  a  different 
form  of  capital  punishment  from  that  preacribed  by  lav 
should  be  inflicted,  lest  his  own  «nceritv  should  be  im- 
pugned  by  his  opponents ;  and  it  is  not  diflkult  to  dis- 
cover reasons  which  may  have  neutralized  whatever 
private  efforts  he  employed.  There  is,  at  all  events,  no 
sufficient  reason  for  doubting  his  own  explicit  state- 
ments on  the  matter. 

Source*, — The  Worki  of  Servetus  and  Calvin^a  R^fu' 
taHon ;  Calvini  Ep,  et  Resp, ;  Mosheim,  Vers,  em,  voUtt. 
u,  unpart,  Kettergesch,  (Helmst.  1748);  id.  Xette  Naeiir. 
V,  d,  ber&hmt,  span,  Arzte  M,  Serveto  (ibid.  1750); 
Trechsel,  M,  Setret  u,  seme  Vorg&sger  (Heidelb.  1839); 
Henry,  Ijeben  J,  Cu/r«n'#,  iii,  95  sq.,  and  Betkufem, 
p.  49  sq.  On  the  teachings  of  Servetus,  see  Ueberle. 
M.  ServeCs  Trinitatslehre  u,  Christohgie,  in  the  Tib, 
Zeiischr,/,  TheoL  1840,  No.  2;  Baur,  CkristL  Uhre  r.  d, 
DreieimtfkeU  u.  Mensckteerdtn^  Gottes,  iii,  54  sq. ;  Dor- 
ner.  Person  Ckristi.  ii,  649  sq. ;  Meier,  Lehre  r,  d.  Tri- 
niiSt  in  ikrer  histor,  Entw,  ii,  5  sq.  On  the  Genevan 
trial  of  Servetus,  see  Rilliet,  Rdation  du  Prods  eatOrt 
M,  Servetj  etc  (Genev.  1844).  See  also  Cxaliffe,  No- 
tices GineaL  sur  ies  FamiUes  Genev,  and  Nottveliei 
Pages  d'Hisioire  Exacte;  Stiihelin,  J,  Cahut,  Leben  «. 
ausgewShlte  Schri/}en  (Elberfeld,  1860-63,  2  vols.).— 
Herzog,  Real'Encyklop,  s.  v. 

Servia  (Turkish,  Siri  Vilageti),  a  sUte  of  Europe, 
bounded  north  by  Slavonia  and  Hungarv  proper,  east 
by  Roumania  and  Bulgaria,  south  by  Roumelia.  and 
west  by  Bosnia.  Until  1878,  Servia  was  a  dependency 
of  Turkey,  but  in  that  year  the  treaty  of  Beriin  estab- 
lished its  entire  independence,  llie  Servian  nationality 
extends  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  principality  oi* 
Ser\'ia.  Servians  constitute  nearly  the  entire  pofMila- 
tion  of  Montenegro,  Bosnia,  and  Herzegovina ;  they  con- 
stitute ninety -five  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  the 
former  kingdom  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  ninety  per 
cent,  in  Dalmatia,  and  eighty  per  cent,  in  the  forma 
military  frontier.  Including  all  these  districta,  the  Ser- 
vians occupy  a  territory  of  about  69,000  square  miles, 
with  a  compact  population  numbering  more  than 
6,000,000  persons.  The  majority  of  all  the  Servians 
belong  to  the  Orthodox  Eastern  (or  Greek)  Church. 
The  following  article  refers  to  the  principality  of  Servia 
exclusively.  See  also  Austria;  Hu!«gaby;  Montb- 
NBGKo;  Turkey. 

1.  A  rea.  Population,  etc, — Servia  contained  before  the 
treaty  of  Berlin  16,817  square  miles.  Its  population  in 
1873 'was  1,338.505,  all  Serbs  of  SUvic  origin,  exccftt- 
ing  about  140,000  Wallachs,  25,000  Gypsies,  and  15,000 
Turks,  Bulgarians,  Jews,  Germans,  and  Hungarians. 
By  the  treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878  a  territory  formerly  be- 
longing to  Turkey  was  annexed  to  Servia,  and  the  area 
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of  tb«  principality  raised  to  18,687  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  1,720,000  inhabitants.  The  country  is 
mountainooa  and  densely  wooded«  From  the  interior  nu> 
meroos  chains  proceed  northward,  forming  massive  bar- 
riers both  on  the  eastern  and  western  frontiers,  and  slop- 
ing pretty  steeply  towards  the  swampy  plains  along  the 
Save  and  the  Danube.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Morava  and  Timok,  affluents  of  the  Danube,  and  the 
Kolubara,  an  affluent  of  the  Save,  which  itself  falls  into 
the  Danube  at  Belgrade.  The  principal  towns  are  Bel- 
grade (the  capital),  Kragnyevatz,  Semendria,  Uzhitza, 
and  Shabatz,  and  in  the  new  districts  Nish  and  Vranya. 
The  climate  is  temperate  and  salubrious,  but  somewhat 
cold  in  the  higher  regions.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  is 
fertile,  and  cereals  are  raised  in  abundance.  The  moun- 
tains are  believed  to  be  rich  in  valuable  minerals,  but 
mining  is  almost  unknown,  and  manufacturing  industry 
is  in  the  most  backward  condition.  There  is  no  nobil- 
ity, and  the  peasants  are  free  householders. 

IL  Church  History. — The  original  inhabitants  of  Ser- 
via  were  principally  Thracians.  Conquered,  shortly  be- 
fore Christ,  by  the  Romans,  it  formed  part  of  lllyricum, 
under  the  name  of  Mcesia  Superior.  Overrun  by  the 
Huna,  Ostrogoths,  Longobards,  etc,  it  came  under  Byzan> 
tine  rule  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  centur)-,  but  was 
wrested  therefrom  early  in  the  7th  century  by  the  Avars. 
These  latter  were  driven  out  by  the  Serbs,  then  living 
north  of  the  Carpathians,  who  themselves  spread  over 
the  country  in  great  numbers.  About  the  middle  of 
the  9th  century  they  were  converted  to  Christianity  by 
missionaries  sent  by  the  emperor  Basil  For  about 
200  years  they  were  almost  constantly  at  war  with  the 
neighboring  Bulgarians,  but  in  1043  Stephen  Bogislas 
broke  their  power.  His  son  Michael  (1050-80)  took 
the  title  of  king,  and  was  recc^iscd  as  such  by  pope 
Gregory  VII.  A  struggle  of  nearly  a  hundred  years  re- 
salted  in  the  maintaining  of  their  independence,  and  in 
1165  Stephen  Nemanja  founded  a  dynasty  which  lasted 
for  two  centuries.  During  this  period  the  kingdom 
attained  the  acme  of  its  power  and  prosperity,  embrac- 
ing, under  Stephen  Dushan  (1886-56),  the  whole  of 
Macedonia,  Albania,  Tbessaly,  Northern  Greece,  and 
Bulgaria.  At  the  request  of  king  Stephen  II,  son  of 
Stephen  Nemanja,  the  bishops  of  Servia  were  in  1221 
authorized  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  elect 
their  metropolitan  on  condition  that  he  be  confirmed  by 
the  patriarch.  The  brother  of  the  king,  St,  Sabbas,  be- 
came the  first  archbishop  of  Uzhitza  and  all  Servia. 
Stephen  Dushan,  in  1351,  convoked  the  synod  at  Seres, 
which  raised  the  metropolitan  of  Servia  to  the  dignity 
of  a  patriarch,  and  declared  him  independent  of  the  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Ser- 
vian patriarch  extended  not  only  over  Servia  and  Bul- 
garia, but  also  over  a  large  portion  of  Macedonia.  He 
had  his  residence  near  Ipek,  at  the  termination  of  the 
Streta  Gora  Mountains  in  Albania.  In  consequence  of 
this  measure,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  pronounced 
the  anathema  against  the  Servian  patriarch,  but  this 
was  revoked  in  1379. 

The  progress  of  the  Turkish  arms  proved  fatal  to  the 
welfare  of  Servia.  In  1 389  Lazarus  I  was  defeated  a  t  Kos- 
sovopolje,  and  his  son  and  successor,  Stephen,  became  a 
vassal  of  Turkey.  In  1459  Mohammed  II  incorporated 
Servia  with  Turkey,  excepting  Belgrade,  which  was 
held  by  the  Hungarians  until  1521.  By  the  treaty  of 
PasMTOwitz  (1718)  a  considerable  portion  of  the  country 
was  made  over  to  Austria,  but  in  1739  it  reverted  to  Tur- 
key. During  all  this  time  the  Turkish  government  had 
allowed  the  patriarchate  to  continue.  Even  when,  in 
1690,  patriarch  Arsenins  III,  after  the  failure  of  the  Ser- 
vian insurrection  which  the  Anstrians  had  instigated 
against  Turkish  rule,  had  emigrated  with  37,000  Ser\'i- 
an  families  to  Austrian  territory,  the  patriarchate  of 
Ipek  was  not  interfered  with,  but  the  appointment  was 
always  conferred  upon  a  Greek,  who  purchased  the  po- 
sition from  the  divan  of  Constantinople.  In  1765  (ac- 
cording to  another  statement  in  1769)  this  patriarchate 
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was  abolished  and  united  with  that  of  Constantinople^ 
The  last  patriarch  (Basil)  fled  to  Russia,  where  he  died, 
in  St.  Petersburg.  Four  metropolitans,  generally  Greeks, 
were  now  appointed  for  Servia,  the  sees  of  whom  were 
Belgrade,  Nish,  Uzhitza,  and  Novi-Bazar,  and  none  of 
whom  had  a  suffragan.  After  sixty  years  of  oppression, 
the  people,  under  George  Czerny,  rebelled,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  Russia,  triumphed,  and  Czemy  was  elected 
by  the  people  prince  of  Servia.  Deserted  by  Russia  and 
France,  the  Turks  again  became  masters  of  the  country 
(1813).  But  two  years  after,  under  Milosh  Obrenovitch, 
the  people  won  back  their  liberties.  Milosh  was  chosen 
prince  of  Servia  (1817),  and  subsequently  recognised  by 
the  sultan.  After  the  election  of  Czemy,  the  metropol- 
itan of  Carlovitz,  in  Austria,  had  been  recognised  as  the 
head  of  the  Servian  Church ;  but  in  1830  Milosh  again 
appointed  a  metropolitan  for  Servia.  In  1834  Turkey 
restored  six  Servian  districts  which  she  had  retained 
since  1813,  and  in  the  spring  of  1872  relinquished  a  few 
additi(H)al  localities,  though  not  all  that  Servia  claimed 
as  her  own<  The  seat  of  the  legislature,  which  had  al- 
ways been  at  Kragnyevatz,  was  removed  to  Belgrade  in 
October,  1875. 

III.  Religion^  etc. — The  inhabitants  nearly  all  belong 
to  the  Greek  Churoh,  but  are  independent  of  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople. 

The  hierarchy  of  the  Church  of  Servia  consists  at 
present  (1879)  of  a  metropolitan  and  five  bishops.  The 
metropolitan  is  elected  by  the  prince  and  the  Servian 
bishops.  He  resides  at  Belgrade,  and,  according  to  the 
regulations  of  1889,  is  assisted  in  the  government  of  the 
Church  by  a  titular  bishop  and  several  protopresbyters 
and  presbyters.  The  titular  bishop  and  the  other  di- 
ocesan bishops  constitute,  at  the  same  time,  the  Synod  of 
the  Metropolitan,  to  which  are  referred  all  marriage  af- 
fairs, as  weU  as  all  complaints  of  the  administration  and 
government  of  the  Church  by  the  metropolitan.  The 
metropolitan  receives  fees  for  the  ordination  of  presby- 
ters, the  consecration  of  churches,  etc.,  and  a  fixed  an- 
nual income  of  6000  florins  (about  $2400).  He  also 
possesses  some  real  estate,  especially  vineyards  near  Se- 
mendria. The  bishops  are  elected  by  the  people,  under 
the  superintendence  and  guidance  of  the  minister  of 
justice,  and  ordained  by  the  metropolitan.  They  have 
an  unlimited  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  purclyecclesias- 
ticaL  All  churches  and  ecclesiastical  institutions  are 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  minister  of  justice, 
who  makes  the  necessaiy  arrangements  conjointly  with 
the  elders  of  the  Church.  Servia  has  now  Ave  diocesan 
bishops,  namely,  the  bishop  of  Shabatz,  the  bishop  of 
Uzhitza  (who  resides  at  Karanovatz),  the  bishop  of  Ne- 
gotin,  and  in  the  districts  annexed  in  1878  to  Servia  the 
bishops  of  Nish  and  Yranya.  Each  of  them  has  a  fixed 
income  of  4000  florins  (about  $1600).  He  also  receives 
fees  for  ordinations,  consecration,  and  other  ecclesiasti- 
cal functions.  In  regard  to  fees  for  burials,  the  bishop 
has  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  family  of  the 
deceased.  All  other  fees  were  abolished  in  1822,  al- 
though voluntary  gifts  are  still  frequently  made  and  ac- 
cepted. The  bishops  have  to  pay  from  their  income 
their  archdeacons  and  secretariea  The  secular  clergy 
number  about  nine  hundred  members.  The  clergymen 
in  the  town  receive  fixed  salaries,  while  those  in  the 
rural  districts  only  receive  fees.  Every  parish  priest  is 
obliged  to  keep  accurate  Ibts  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths. 

Servia  has  many  convents,  roost  of  which,  however, 
have  only  a  small  number  of  inmates.  Many  of  the 
convents  have  been  wholly  abandoned ;  others  are  her- 
mitages, near  which  lodging-houses  are  erected  at  the 
time  of  pilgrimages.  The  convent  Sweti  Krai  {hoUf 
king)  at  Studenitza  contains  the  bones  of  king  Stephen 
Nemanja,  by  whom  it  was  founded,  and  who  in  1200 
died  as  monk  of  one  of  the  convents  on  Mount  Athos. 
His  son  Rastka,  better  known  in  Servian  history  as 
St  Sabbas,  the  first  archbishop  of  Uzhitza,  transferred 
the  bones  of  his  father  in  1203  to  the  Convent  of 
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Stiidenitza,  which  after  the  cloister  name  of  king  Stephen 
is  sometimes  called  the  Laura  of  St.  Simon. 

A  Roman  Catholic  bishopric  was  established  by  pope 
Innocent  X  in  1644  at  Belgrade.  In  1728  the  see  was 
transferred  from  Belgrade  to  Semendria,  and  the  name 
of  the  diocese  is  now  Belgrade  and  Semendria.  The 
bishop  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Antivari,  in 
Albania.  The  number  of  Roman  Catholics  is  small. 
In  1861  some  accounts  claimed  a  population  of  80,000, 
but  the  Roman  statistician  Petri  {Prospetto  delta  Ge- 
rarchia  EpUcopaU  [Rome,  1850])  says  nothing  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  population  of  the  diocese.  The  official 
statistical  bureau  of  Belgrade  gave  the  number  of  Ro- 
man Catholics  in  1874  as  4161.  In  1862,  the  papal 
nuncio  of  Vienna,  Viale  Prela,  visited  Belgrade  in  order 
to  reorganize  the  diocese,  but  no  account  of  the  results 
of  his  mission  has  ever  been  published.  The  Protes- 
tants numbered  in  1874,  according  to  the  official  statis- 
tical report  of  the  government,  468,  the  jews  2049,  and 
the  Mohammedans  6306.  In  the  districts  annexed  in 
1878  there  are  estimated  to  be  75,000  Mohammedans. 
Secession  from  the  State  Church  is  rigorously  forbidden, 
but  otherwise  all  the  other  religious  denominations  eu* 
joy  entire  religious  liberty. 

£ilucation  is  making  rapid  progress  in  Servia.  Fifty 
years  ago  there  was  no  public  primary  school;  now  edu- 
cation is  compulsor)'',  and  for  its  management  a  special 
ministry  of  education  has  been  oi^anized.  In  1874 
there  were  517  public  schools,  with  28,000  pupils.  The 
first  gymnasium  was  established  in  1830,  and  in  1874 
the  principality  had  two  complete  g}*mnasia  and  five 
progymnasia,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  2000 
students.  A  normal  school  was  established  in  1872. 
The  high  school  in  Belgrade  contains  three  faculties, 
and  has  about  200  students. 

IV.  Character, — The  Servians  are  distinguished  for 
the  vigor  of  their  frame,  their  personal  valor,  love  of 
freedom,  and  glowing  poetical  spirit.  Their  manners 
and  mode  of  life  are  exceedingly  picturesque,  and 
strongly  prepossess  a  stranger  in  their  favor.  They 
rank  among  the  roost  gifted  and  promising  members  of 
the  Slavic  family.  See  Ranke,  Die  serbische  Revolution 
(Hamburg,  1829;  2d  ed.  1844);  Milutinovitch,  Gescfu 
Serbieiu  von  1889-1815  (Leipsic,  1837);  Cunibert,  Essai 
I/istorique  sur  ies  Revoluliona  el  VIndipendance  de  la  Ser- 
bie  depui»  1804 ytwgu'a  1850  (ibid.  1855, 2  vols.) ;  IlUfer- 
ding,  Gesch,  der  Serben  und  Bvdgaren  (Bautzen,  1856)  \ 
Denton  £Rev.  W.],  Servia  and  the  Servians  (Lond. 
1862);  Elodie  Lawton  Mijatovics  (Wm.  Tweedie),  IJiet, 
of  Modem  Servia  (ibid.  1874)  <  Saint-Ren^  TaiUandier, 
Ija  Serbie  au  19«  SiecUf  Kara  George  et  Milosch  (Paris, 
1875) ;  Grieve,  The  Church  and  People  of  Servia  (Lond. 
1864);  Jakshich,  Recueil  Statistique  sur  ks  Contrees 
Series  (Belgrade,  1875). 

Servian  Version.    See  Slavonic  Versions. 

Service  (properly  *Tj115t  oovkuai  i.  c.  bondage; 
but  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  m  many  places  of  less 
severe  words,  as  *V\0,  H22C,  ^loicovia,  Xarpiia,  etc). 
See  ^EttviTUDK. 

SERVICE,  The.    See  Lord's  Supper. 

SERVICE  OP  THE  Church.  It  appears  that  there 
was  a  daily  celebration  of  divine  worship  in  the  time 
of  Cyprian;  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  practice 
of  offering  public  prayer  every  morning  and  evening 
was  established  during  the  3d  century.  The  oisder  of 
the  daily  rooming  and  evening  services,  as  they  un- 
doubtedly obtained  in  the  4th  century,  was  as  follows: 
The  morning  service  began  with  the  reading  of  Psa. 
Ixiii,  followed  by  prayers  for  the  catechumens,  energu- 
mens,  candidates  for  baptism,  and  penitents;  for  the 
faithful,  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  the  stale  of  the 
Church.  Then  followed  a  short  prayer  for  preservation 
during  the  day,  the  bishop's  commendation  or  thanks- 
giving, the  imposition  of  hands,  or  bishop's  benediction, 
concluding  with  the  dismissal  of  the  congregation  with 


the  usual  form,  IlpolXdcrf  Iv  tlpfivjff  **  Depart  in  peace.* 
The  evening  service  (called  hora  lucemarisj  becaoae  it 
began  at  the  time  of  lighting  candles)  was  in  mm 
parts  the  same  with  that  of  the  morning,  except  with 
such  variation  of  psalms,  hymns,  and  prayers  as  were 
proper  to  the  occasion.  1.  The  psalm  was  tbe  one 
hundred  and  forty-first;  2.  Proper  prayer  for  tbe  evoh 
ing;  8.  The  evening  hymn.  In  some  churches  th« 
Lord's  Prayer  was  always  made  a  part  of  the  dsilj 
worship  both  morning  and  evening  (see  Bingbsm. 
Christ  A  ntiq,  xiii,  10, 11).  At  the  Reformation,  in  or* 
der  to  supply  the  absence  of  a  vain  and  idolatrous  wor- 
ship by  a  scriptural  and  reasonable  service,  it  was  ip- 
pointed  that  the  ^  rooming  and  evening  service*^  should 
be  "  said  daily  throughout  the  year.**  This  order  ii 
observed  in  oObedral  and  collegiate  churches,  in  tbe 
universities,  and  in  soroe  parishes,  but  has  not  ben 
generally  followed  in  parochial  churches. 

Service-book,  a  book  of  devotion,  of  prayer. 

That  of  the  Church  of  England  contains  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  Administration  of  the  Sacraro€tii\ 
and  other  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church.  Sw 
0>HMON  Prayer. 

The  scr\'ice-book8  of  the  Latin  Church  include  the 
Missal,  the  Pontifical,  the  Day  Hours,  the  BreviaiT,  lU 
Ritual,  the  Processional,  the  Oremonial  for  Bi&hops, 
the  Benedict ional. 

Those  of  the  Greek  Church  are,  (I)  the  Eucholt^ 
on,  corresponding  to  the  Missal ;  (2)  the  Mencea,  so- 
swering  to  the  Breviary,  without  the  ferial  oflkes,  tnd 
full  of  ecclesiastical  poetry  in  measured  prose ;  (3)  Par- 
acleticc,  or  great  Octcccbus,  the  ferial  office  for  eigfct 
weeks,  mainly  the  work  of  Joseph  of  the  Stadiam; 
(4)  Triodion,  the  Lent  volume,  from  the  Sunday  be> 
fore  Septuagcsima  to  Easter;  and  (5)  the  Pentecoet&rh 
on,  the  ofEce  for  Eastertide. 

Services,  an  ecclesiastical  name  for  arrangements 
of  the  Canticles,  Te  Deum,  Benedictusy  Benedictte^  Mof- 
mficatt  and  Nunc  Dimittisy  and  the  psiilms  f»oa^  by  nb- 
stitution  for  them,  consisting  of  a  saccessioa  of  varied 
airs,  partly  verse  and  partly  chorus,  sung  in  regukr 
choirs,  of  which,  probably,  the  germ  is  to  be  found  is 
the  Ambrosian  Te  Deum^  a  succession  of  chants  wbick 
is  mentioned  first  by  Boethius,  who  hved  a  century  aftcf 
Augustine.  The  simplified  notation  of  this  musu.  is 
used  in  the  Salisbury  and  Roman  breviaries,  was  coo- 
posed  by  Marbecke.  Tallis's  service  is  an  imitatiofi. 
rather  than  an  adaptation,  of  the  original  arrangement. 
Probably  the  first  was  the  setting  of  the  Vemie  by 
Caustun  m  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  In  1641  complatiK 
was  made  of  **  singing  the  Te  Deum  in  prose  after  a 
cathedral -church  way."  There  are  two  classes:  (1^ 
full  services,  which  have  no  repetitions,  and  are  sung 
with  an  almost  reguUr  alternation  by  the  two  cboiis; 
(2)  verse  services,  which  have  frequent  repetitions,  da 
regular  alternations,  and  are  full  of  versos,  either  suka 
or  passages  sung  in  sTower  time  by  a  selected  numbtf 
of  voices. — Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchaoL  s.  v. 


SERVICES,  DoMESTia  The  domestic  oflicers  ( 
ritia)  of  a  monastery  were  the  cook,  baker,  brewei^ 
laundryman,  and  tailor.  At  Rochester  these  were  aj^ 
pointed  by  the  bishop. 

Serving  Dress  or  Robe.    See  Surtlick. 

Serving  Tables,  one  of  the  parts  of  the  Presby- 
terian sacramental  service.  Where  the  PresbyteriMi 
have  not  adopted  the  Congregational  mode  of  partak- 
ing of  the  sacrament,  the  following  is  the  order :  ^  Tbt 
table  on  which  the  elements  are  placed,  being  decccti^ 
covered,  the  bread  in  convenient  dishes,  and  the  wim] 
in  cups,  and  the  communicants  orderly  and  gravely 
ting  around  the  table  or  in  their  seats  before  it,  t' 
minister  sets  the  elements  apart  by  prayer  and 
giving,"  etc  The  whole  of  the  communicants  not 
taking  at  once,  it  is  found  necessary  to  continue  t 
distribution  of  the  clemcnt^  with  intervals  of 
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singing;  during  which  those  who  have  eaten  leave  the 
table  to  give  place  to  a  fresh  set  of  commanicants. 
The  distribution  of  the  bread  and  wioe  and  the  deliv- 
ery of  an  address  are  what  constitutes  terving  the  table. 
The  number  of  tables  varies  from  four  to  eight,  and 
each  address  occupies  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  The  minister  of  the  place  serves  the  first  table ; 
the  rest  are  served  by  his  assisting  brethren. 

Servitea,  or  Servants  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mart,  an  order  of  monks  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Cliurch 
fuunded  (1233)  in  Florence  by  seven  rich  Florentine 
merchants.  Their  main  object  was  to  propagate  de- 
votion to  the  Virgin  Mary.  They  lived  at  first  as  her- 
mits, but,  becoming  a  monastic  order,  adopted  the  rule 
of  St.  Augustine  and  obtained  from  pope  Martin  V  the 
privileges  of  a  mendicant  order.  The  order  having 
become  relaxed,  it  was  re-established  in  1593  in  its  orig- 
inal strictness  as  **Servites  Eremites.**  This  order  has 
produced  a  large  number  of  distingubhed  men,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  father  Paul  Sarpi,  author  of 
the  Hiatory  of  the  Council  of  Trenty  and  Su  Philip  Be- 
nizi  (died  1285),  one  of  the  apostles  of  Western  Europe 
in  the  18th  century.  The  Ser^^te8  were  extremely 
popular  during  the  16th  century  because  of  their  many 
works  of  charity.  Their  dress  was  a  cassock  of  serge, 
a  cloak,  a  scapular,  and  an  alms-bag. 

There  were  also  female  Servites,  who  wore  never 
very  naroerous,  and  a  large  body  of  Tertiarians  (q.  v.). 
The  order,  in  1870,  was  divided  into  twenty-seven  prov- 
inces, the  central  house  being  the  monastery  of  the 
Annnnziazione  in  Florence.  The}*  were  involved  in  the 
decrees  suppressing  religious  orders  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many. They  were  introduced  into  the  United  States 
in  1870  by  bishop  Melcher  of  Green  Bay,  Mich.  There 
was  a  similar  order  founded  in  Naples  in  1243. 

Servitor  (H^HJ^,  mesharSth,  a  ministerf  as  else- 
where rendered),  a  personal  attendant,  but  not  in  a 
menial  capacity  (2  Kings  iv,  43).    See  Servant. 

Servitade  (fT*T'?).  The  servants  of  the  Israelites 
were  slaves,  and  usually  foreigners  (1  Chron.  ii,  34),  who 
yet  were  required  to  be  circumcised  (comp.  Gen.  xvii, 
^,  27).  Servants  of  both  sexes  were  acquired  (comp. 
Mishna,  Kiddushin,  i,  2  sq.),  sometimes  as  prisoners  of 
war,  whose  lives  were  spared  (comp.  Numb,  xxxi,  26  sq.), 
sometimes  by  purchase  in  peace  (these  were  called  mik- 
nath  kesfphf "  purchased,"  Judith  iv,  10;  comp.  Livy,  xli, 
6;  see  Gen.  xvii,  23;  Exod.xxi,7:  xxii,2}  Lev.xxv,44; 
find  on  their  purchase  in  Abyssinia  now,  see  Russegger, 
Reis.  i,  156).  But  foreign  servants  who  had  escaped 
coitld  neither  be  enslaved  nor  given  up  to  their  roasters 
(DeuL  xxiii,  15  sq.).  The  children  of  slaves  were  of 
course  the  property  of  the  master  (comp.  Gen.  xvii,  23 ; 
Kxod.  xxi,  4).  These  were  generally  considered  roost 
faithful  (Horace,  Ep,  ii,  2,  6).  At  the  legal  valuation, 
perhaps  an  average,  thirty  silvec  shekels  were  given  for 
a  servant  (Exod.  xxi,  32),  while  a  free  Israelite  was 
valued  at  fifty  (Lev.  xxvii,  3  sq.).  On  the  price  of  re- 
markable servants  in  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies,  see 
Josephus  {A  nt,  xii,  4, 9).  A  moderate  price  for  a  Jew ish 
slave  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  drachms  (ibid,  xii, 
2 J  3)»  An  Israelite  could  become  by  purchase  the  prop- 
erty of  another  (Exod.  xxi,  2;  Deut.  xv,  12)  if  he  was 
compelled  by  poverty  to  sell  himself  (Lev.  xxv,  89)  ^ 
but  lie  could  not,  according  to  the  law,  be  treated  as  a 
slave,  and  in  any  case  he  obtained  his  freedom  again, 
without  ransom,  after  six  yeare  of  ser\Mce,  or  in  the  year 
of  jubilee  (Exod.  xxi,  2  sq.;  Lev.  xxv,  39,  40  sq.),  if 
be  -were  not  ransomed  earlier  (ver.  48  sq.).  Perhaps 
the  case  was  different  with  him  who  was  sold  for  theft 
(Exod.  xxii,  3).  Even  this  sale  was  always  to  an  Israel- 
ite C'^osephus,  ilff^  xvi,  1, 1),  though  whether  to  the  in- 
jured roan  or  to  the  highest  bidder  is  doubtful  (ibid,  iv, 
8,  27^  It  seems  that  hard  creditors  could  sell  insolvent 
debtors  or  their  families  (2  Rings  iv,  1 ;  Isa.  1, 1 ;  Neh. 
V,  5 ;  Slatt.  xviii,  25),  but  perhaps  not  legally,  as  some- 


time among  the  Greeks  (Becker,  Charik.  ii,  32).  Par- 
ents were  permitted  to  sell  daughters  (Exod.  xxi,  7), 
but  the  law  showed  much  favor  to  such  servants  (ver. 
8  sq.),  for,  though  there  is  difficulty  in  the  statements,  it 
is  plain  that  they  were  protected  against  violence  (see 
Hengstenberg,  PerUaf,  ii,  488  sq.,  whom  Kurtz,  Mos, 
Opfer,  p.  216,  contradicts  without  reason).  It  is  plaui 
that  servants  could  not  have  been  dispensed  with  among 
a  people  where  almost  every  man  was  an  agriculturist, 
and  where  there  were  few  of  a  lower  class  to  work  for 
hire  (yet  comp.  Lev.xix,  13;  Deut.  xxiv,  14;  Job  vii,  2; 
also  Josephus,  Ant,  iv,  8,  38);  and,  indeed,  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Israelites,  the  nomadic  patriarchs,  had  num- 
bered slaves  among  their  valuable  possessions  (Gen.  xii, 
16;  xxiv,  85;  xxx,  43;  xxxii,  6).  These  were  very 
numerous  (xiv,  14),  and,  in  case  of  need,  served  as  an 
army  for  defence  (ver.  14  sq.).  When  a  daughter  of 
the  family  married  a  stranger,  a  female  servant  accom- 
panied her  to  ^er  new  home  (xxix,  24, 29).  The  Mosaic 
law  sought  to  establish  on  just  principles  a  permanent 
relation  between  master  and  servant,  and  conferred  many 
favors  on  the  servants.  They  not  only  enjoyed  rest  from 
all  work  every  seventh  day  (Exod.  xx,  10) ;  not  only 
was  it  forbidden  to  punish  a  slave  so  severely  that  he 
should  die  on  the  spot  (xxi,  20),  or  to  mutilate  him  (ver. 
26  sq.),  on  penalty,  in  the  former  case,  of  suffering  pun- 
ishment (not  death,  perhaps,  as  the  rabbins  say;  comp. 
Koran,  ii,  179);  in  the  latter,  of  the  freedom  of  the  slave 
(less  protection  than  this  was  given  to  the  Greek  and 
Roman  slaves ;  see  Becker,  Charik,  ii,  48 ;  Jidm,  A  Iter. 
II,  i,  58  sq.) ;  not  only  were  they  to  be  admitted  to  cer- 
tain festivals  (Deut.  xii,  12, 18;  xvi,  11, 14,  comp.  Athen. 
xiv,  639;  Buttmann,  Myth,  ii,  52  sq.),  but  every  slave 
of  Hebrew  descent  obtained  his  freedom  after  six  years' 
servitude  (Exod.  xxi,  2  sq.;  Deut.  xv,  12;  comp.  Jose- 
phus, Ant,  xvi,  1, 1;  including  females,  Deut.  xv,  12) ; 
yet  without  wife  or  child,  if  these  had  come  to  him  in 
the  house  of  his  master  (Exod.  xxi,  8  sq.) ;  and  the  year 
of  jubilee  emancipated  all  slaves  of  Hebrew  descent 
(Lev.  xxv,  41 ;  Jer.  xxxiv,  8  sq.)  comp.  J(»cphus,  Ant, 
iii,  12,  3).  If  a  slave  would  not  make  use  of  the  legal 
freedom  granted  him  in  the  seventh  year,  but  wished 
to  remain  in  his  master's  house,  then  he  was  led  to  the 
judge,  and  his  ear  was  bored  (Exod.  xxi,  6 ;  Deut.  xv, 
17.  So  the  bored  eart  among  ot  her  nations  were  a  proof 
of  servitude — as  the  Arabians  [Petron,  Satir,  102],  the 
Lydians,  Indians,  and  Persians  [Xenoph.  Anab,  iii,  1, 
81 ;  Plutarch,  Sympos,  ii,  1,4];  yet  comp.  Kosenm tiller, 
MorgenL  ii,  7<)  sq.,  and  on  the  symbolic  customs  at  manu- 
mission by  the  Romans,  see  Becker,  Rdm,  A  Iter.  II,  i,  66 
sq.  Plautus  [Pcm.  v,  2,  21]  shows  that  the  wearing 
of  ear-rings  was  a  mark  of  a  slave).  There  is  no  other 
kind  of  manumission  mentioned  in  the  Old  Test,  (see 
Mishna,  Maas.  Shenij  v,  14).  It  was  at  least  allowed  to 
slaves  of  Israelituh  descent  to  acquire  some  property 
(Lev.  xxv,  49;  comp.  Arvieux,  iv,  3  sq.) ;  and  though, 
on  the  whole,  the  servants  were  required  to  labor  dili- 
gently (Job  vii,  2;  Sir.  xxxiii,  26,  28),  and  the  masters 
required  attention  and  obedience  in  service  (Psa.  cxxiii, 
2),  inflicting  corporal  punishment  when  necessary '(Prov. 
xxix,  19,  21 ;  Sir.  xxiii,  10;  xxxiii,  10),  yet  the  lot  of 
Israelitish  ser\*ants  seems  to  have  been  more  tolerable 
than  that  of  those  in  Rome  (Becker,  GaltuSf  i,  128  sq.) 
and  of  the  modem  slaves  in  the  East;  yet  the  latter, 
even  among  the  Turks,  are  not  treated  so  inhumanely 
as  is  often  thought  (comp.  Arvieux,  iii,  385;  Burck- 
hardt,  Reise  durch  A  rabien  u.  Nubien,  p.  232  sq. ;  Well- 
sted,  i,  273 ,  Russegger,  II,  ii,  524.  On  the  mild  treat- 
ment of  slaves  in  ancient  India,  see  Von  Bohlen,  Indien, 
ii,  157  sq.).  Hebrew  slaves  sometimes  married  their 
masters'  daughtere  ( 1  Chron.  ii,  85 ;  see  RosenmUller, 
MorgenL  iii,  253  sq.).  It  was  more  usual  for  the  mast  era 
to  give  Israelitbh  slaves  as  wives  to  their  sons,  by  which 
they  acquired  the  rights  of  daughtere  (Exod.  xxi,  9; 
comp.  Gen.  xxx,  3 ;  Chardin,  Voyage,  ii,  220).  The  re- 
lation of  chief  servant,  or  head  of  the  house,  in  whom 
the  master  reposed  full  confidence,  may  have  continued 
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tn  the  more  important  families  from  patriarchal  times 
(Gen.  xxiv,  2;  comp.  xr,  2 ;  xxxix,  2;  and  for  a  modem 
paraUel,  Arvieitx,  iv,  80) ;  and  slaves  seem  even  to  have 
been  employed  to  educate  the  sons  of  the  house  (fl-ac^a- 
ywyof,  Gal.  iii,  24  sq.;  see  Wachsmuth,  ffellen,  AUerth, 
ii,  868).  The  common  slaves  were  required  to  do  field 
and  house  work  (Luke  xvii,  7  sq.),  and,  especially  the 
females,  to  turn  the  handmiU,  and  to  take  off  or  carry 
the  master's  sandals,  etc  None  but  the  Essenes,  among 
the  Jews,  rejected  all  slavery,  as  contradicting  the  natu- 
ral freedom  of  men  (Philo,  Opp,  ii,  458,  etc;  so  the  The- 
rapeutje,  ibid,  ii,  482). 

It  is  well  known  that  in  war  with  foreign  nations 
many  Jews  were  sold  abroad  as  slaves  (Joel  iii,  11; 
Amos  i,  6,  9;  1  Mace  iii,  41 ;  2  Mace  viii,  11 ,  comp. 
Deut  xxviii,  68).  This  happened  especially  in  the 
wars  with  Egypt  (Josephus,  Ant,  xii,  2, 8)  and  Syria, 
then  with  Rome;  and  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
ninety-seven  thousand  Jews  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
victorious  enemy  (id.  War,  vi,  9, 2).  The  Jewish  com- 
munity at  Rome  consisted,  in  great  measure,  of  freed 
slaves.  See,  in  general,  Pignoria,  De  Servis  et  eor.  ap.  Vet, 
Minuter,  (Patav.  1694,  and  often);  Mos.  I^laimon.  Dt 
Servit  et  Anciliis  (tract,  c  vers,  et  not.  Kail,  Hafn. 
1744);  Abicht,  De  Server,  Nebr,  Acquis,  atq,  Serv, 
(Lips.  1704);  Alting,  Opp,  v,  222  sq.;  Mieg,  Constitut. 
iServi  //«6r.  ex  Script,  ei  Rabbin,  Collect.  (Herbom,  1785); 
Michaelis,  Afot,  Hit,  ii,  858  sq. ;  Atn,  Bib,  Repot,  2d  Ser. 
xi,  802  sq.— Winer.     See  Nethinim  ;  Slavk. 

Semis  8erv5nini  Dei  (Servant  of  the  servants 
of  God)f  an  official  title  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  in  use 
since  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  by  whom,  accord- 
ing to  his  biographer,  Paul  the  Deacon,  it  was  assumed 
as  a  practical  rebuke  of  the  ambitious  assumption  of  the 
title  of  "  CEcumenical  (or  universal)  Patriarch"*  by  John, 
surnamed  Nestentes,  or  the  Faster,  contemporary  patri- 
arch of  Onstantinople.  Other  Chrbtian  bbhops  pre- 
vious to  Gregory  had  employed  this  form,  but  he  was 
doubtless  the  first  of  the  bbhops  of  Rome  to  adopt  it  as  a 
dbdnciive  title.  It  b  found  in  all  the  letters  of  Gregory 
preserved  by  the  Venerable  Bcde  in  hb  hbtory. — Cham' 
bers^s  Encydop,  s.  v. 

Sesouplnm  (^taken  once  and  a  half),  that  sort  of 
usury  which  consbted  in  making  loans  at  fifty  per  cent, 
interest.  Being  a  grievous  extortion  and  great  oppres- 
sion, it  was  condemned  in  the  clergy  by  the  councils  of 
Nice  and  Laodicea,  under  the  name  of  17/1(0X101;  and 
also  in  lajrmen  by  the  law  of  Justinian,  which  allows 
nothing  above  centesimal  interest  in  any  case. — Bing- 
ham, Christ,  Antiq,  vi,  2,  6.     See  Usuby. 

Sesha  is,  in  Hindii  mythology,  the  great  king  of 
the  serpent  race,  on  whom  Vinhnu  reclines  on  the  prime- 
val waters.  He  has  a  thousand  heads,  which  serve  as 
a  canopy  to  Vishnu;  and  he  upholds  the  world,  which 
rests  on  one  of  his  heads.  His  crest  b  ornamented  with 
jewels.  Coiled -up,  Sesha  is  the  emblem  of  eternity. 
He  is  often  also  called  Vdsitki  or  Ananta, ''  the  eternal" 

Se'^sis  (Ze^i'c  v.r.  Sctrcre/c))  a  Gnecized  form  (1  Esdr. 
ix,  34)  of  the  name  Shushai  (q.  v.),  in  the  Hebrew  list 
(Ezra  X,  40). 

Session  op  Christ,  the  perpetual  presence  of  our 
lord's  human  nature  in  the  highest  glory  of  heaven. 
The  statement  of  the  fact  appears  in  all  the  Latin  forms 
of  the  Creed,  its  earlier  words  being  ''Sedet  ad  dexteram 
Patris,"  which  developed  into  "  Sedet  ad  dexteram  Dei 
Patrb  Omnipotentis"  at  some  time  not  later  than  the 
6th  century.  The  article  does  not  appear  in  the  Creed 
of  Nictea,  but  in  the  Constantinopolitan  expansion  of 
that  formulary  it  is  given  in  words  which  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  ancient  Latin  Church,  Ka!^il^6pivov  U 
di^iMV  Tov  Jlarpo^,  Naturally  two  questions  suggest 
themselves  for  consideration : 

1.  What  does  thb  exaltation  of  Christ's  human  nature 
imply?  We  answer.  An  actual  translation  of  his  body 
and  soul  to  heaven  and  their  actual  continued  abode 


there,  and  that  in  unintermpted  identity  with  the  body 
and  soul  which  had  been  bom  of  Mar}%  This  identity 
was  historically  established  by  the  choeen  witnesBei  of 
the  resurrection,  who  saw  hb  ascension  and  beard  the 
words  of  the  angels,  *^  Thb  same  Jesus,  which  b  taken 
up  from  you  into  heaven,"  etc  (Acta  i,  11) ;  and  nnt 
long  after  by  the  declaration  of  Stephen  (vii,  56).  Al- 
though the  body  of  Christ  has  doubtkaa  undergone  a 
change  so  that  it  b  a  spiritiud  body,  y^t  locality  may  be 
predicated  of  it  now  as  well  as  previous  to  hb  death.  It 
b  an  error,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  bodily  presence 
of  Christ  b  that  of  the  omnipresent  Deity,  as  b  main- 
tained by  the  Ubiquitarians  (q.  v.).  Because  of  thb 
local  bodily  presence  Cbrbt  sends  hb  Holj  Spirit  to 
men. 

2.  What  is  the  result  of  this  exaltation  ?  It  was  so 
complbhcd  partly  with  reference  to  the  glory  of  his  on  n 
person,  and  partly  with  reference  to  hb  work  m  the 
Saviour  of  mankind.  The  human  nature  which,  united 
with  the  divine  nature,  accomplbhed  the  purpose  of 
God  was  fittingly  raised  up  to  the  highest  glorT— 
"Wherefore  God  highly  exalted  him,"  etc.  The  ulti- 
mate object  of  the  Incarnation  was  to  bring  na  to  God, 
into  the  divine  presence.  By  thb  exaltaticMi  of  our 
nature  in  the  person  of  Christ  a  capacity  was  originated 
for  its  exaltation  in  ourselves.  And,  being  the  firu- 
bom  among  many  brethren,  he  carried  our  hamanitr 
into  heaven  as  the  "Forerunner*^  of  those  who  are  united 
to  him,  as  he  said, "  that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be 
also"  (John  xiv,  2,  3). — Herzog,  Real 'Ency Hop,  s.  v. 
" Sund  Christl"  See  Blunt,  Diet,  ofDoct.  Theology,  t,  v. 
See  Intercession  ;  Resurrection. 

Ses'thel  (ZcoB^^X),  a  corrupt  form  (1  Esdr.  ix,31i 
of  the  Hebrew  name  Bezaleel  (q.  v.),  of  the  ^  sons" 
of  Pahath-moab  (Ezra  x,  30). 

Sesuto  (or  Sisnta)  Version  op  tiik  Holt 
Scriptures.  The  Sesuto  belongs  to  the  African  lan- 
guages, and  is  spoken  by  the  Basutos,  who  form  a  part 
of  the  Bechuana  nation,  dwelling  between  the  Winter- 
berg  mountains  and  the  higher  branches  of  the  Yellow 
River.  For  this  people  of  South  Africa  the  Gospd 
of  Matthew  was  translated  and  printed  in  1837.  Id 
1839  the  gospeb  of  Mark  and  Luke,  as  translated  by  tbt 
French  missionaries  Pelissier,  Arbousset,  and  Cainlii, 
were  printed  in  Cape  Town,  to  which  in  1849  the  Gos- 
pel of  John  w^as  added.  Since  that  time  not  only  th« 
rest  of  the  New  Test^  but  also  parts  of  the  Old  Teet^ 
have  been  added,  and  it  is  hoped  that  very  scion  this 
people  will  have  the  whole  BiUe  in  their  own  vernacu- 
lar. Up  to  March  30, 1878,  about  25,532  copies  of  por- 
tions of  the  Scriptures  had  been  circulated  among  tbeoi. 
See  The  Bible  of  Every  Land,  but  more  especially  tb« 
annual  reports  of  the  Britbh  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
since  1860.     (B.  P.) 

Seth  (Heb.  Sketh,  TV^j  i.  e.  compensation ;  Sept.  and 
New  Test  2>;^;  Josephus,  S^^oc  {Ant,  i,  2,  8];  A.  V. 
^  Sheth"  in  1  Chron.  i,  1 ;  Numb,  xxiv,  7),  the  thin)  son 
of  Adam  (bom  B.C.  4042),  and  the  father  of  Enoe  (wb«ii 
105  years  old) ;  he  died  at  the  age  of  912  (Gen.  iv,  25, 
26 ;  V,  8-^ ;  1  Chron.  i,  1 ;  Luke  iii,  88).  The  sagnifioi- 
tion  of  his  name  (given  in  Gen.  iv,  25)  b  **  appointed" 
or  **  put"  in  the  place  of  the  murdered  Abel,  and  Delitzsch 
speaks  of  him  as  the  second  Abel  t  but  Ewald  (Gesek. 
i,  353)  thinks  that  another  signification,  which  he  pre- 
fers, is  indicated  in  the  text,  vit  "seedling,**  or  "germ." 
The  phrase  "  children  of  Sheth"  (Numb,  xxiv,  17)  has 
been  understood  as  equivalent  to  all  mankind,  or  as  de- 
noting the  tribe  of  some  unknown  Moabitbh  chieftain ; 
but  later  critics,  among  whom  are  RosenmQUer  and  Ge- 
senius  {Thesaur,  p.  8^),  bearing  in  mind  the  parallel 
passage  (Jer.  xlviii,  45),  render  the  phrase  **  children 
of  noise,  tumultuous  ones,*'  i.  e.  hostile  armies.  Se« 
Shbth. 

In  the  4th  century  there  existed  in  Egypt  a  sect 
calling  themselves  Sethians,  who  are  classed  by  Kean- 
der  QCh,  Hist,  ii,  115,  ed.  Bohn)  among  thoee  Gnostic 
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sects  which,  in  opposing  JadaisnOi  approximated  to  pa- 
gwiism.  (See  also  TiUemont,  MimovitM^  ii,  818.)  Ire- 
iM«ts  (i,  80 ;  comp.  Massuet,  Distert,  i,  8, 14)  and  Tbe- 
odoret  {Harei,  Fab.  xiv,  806),  without  distinguishing 
between  them  and  the  Ophites,  or  worshippers  of  the 
serpenty  say  that  in  their  s}'stem  Seth  was  regarded  as 
a  cUvine  effluence  or  virtue.  Epipbanius,  who  devotes 
a  chapter  to  them  (Adv.  Ilcsr.  i,  8,  89),  says  that  they 
identified  Seth  with  our  Lord.— Smith.  See  Quandt, 
De  Christo  in  Nomine  Sethi  Adumbttito  (Region).  1726). 

SETH,  Traditions  coscernhco.  There  are  many 
traditions  concerning  Seth  (q.  v.),  not  only  in  Rabbinic, 
but  also  in  Christian,  writings.  According  to  the  Rab- 
binic traditions,  Seth  was  one  of  the  thirteen  who  came 
circumcised  into  the  world.  The  rest  were  Adam,  Enoch, 
Noah,  Shem,  Terak,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Moses,  Samuel,  David, 
Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah  (Midrcuh  TiUim^  foL  10,  col.  2). 
The  book  Skene  Luchdth  says  that  the  soul  of  the  right- 
eons  Abel  passed  into  the  body  of  Seth,  and  afterwards 
this  same  soul  passed  into  Moses;  thus  the  law,  which 
was  known  to  Adam  and  in  which  Abel  had  been  in- 
stmcted,  was  not  new  to  Moses  (Eisenmenger,  Neuent- 
dedOes  Judenthumy  i,  645).  Josephus  relates  that  after 
the  things  that  were  .to  take  place  had  been  revealed  to 
Seth — bow  the  earth  was  to  be  destroyed,  first  with  wa- 
ter and  then  with  fire — lest  those  things  which  he  had 
discoTcred  should  perish  from  the  memory  of  his  pos- 
terity, he  set  up  two  pillars,  one  of  brick,  the  other  of 
stone,  and  he  wrote  thereon  all  the  science  he  had  ac- 
quired, hoping  that,  in  the  event  of  the  brick  pillar  per- 
ishing by  the  rain,  the  stone  would  endure  (^Ant.  i,  2). 
Suidas  (s.  v.  £^)  says,  "  Seth  was  the  son  of  Adam : 
of  him  it  is  said  the  sons  of  God  went  in  unto  the 
daughters  of  men — that  is  to  say,  the  sons  of  Seth  went 
in  unto  the  daughters  of  Cain ;  for  in  that  age  Seth 
was  called  God,  because  he  had  discovered  Hebrew  let- 
ters and  the  names  of  the  stars,  but  especially  on  ac- 
count of  his  great  piety,  so  that  he  was  the  first  to  bear 
the  name  of  God."  Anastasins  Sinaita  (q.  v.)  in  his 
*0^ny^Q,  p.  269  (ed.  Gretser  [Ingolst.  1606]),  says  that 
when  God  created  Adam  after  bis  image  and  likeness, 
he  breathed  into  him  grace  and  illumination  and  a  ray 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  But  when  he  sinned  this  glory  left 
him,  and  his  face  became  clouded.  Then  he  became  the 
father  of  Cain  and  Abel.  But  afterwards,  it  is  said  in 
Scripture,  **  he  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness,  after  his 
image,  and  called  his  name  Seth,"  which  is  not  said  of 
Cain  and  Abel;  and  this  means  that  Seth  was  begotten 
iu  the  likeness  of  nnfallen  man,  and  after  the  image  of 
Adam  in  paradise;  and  he  called  his  name  Seth— that 
is,  by  interpretation,  **  resurrection,"  because  in  him  he 
saw  the  resurrection  of  his  departed  beauty  and  wis- 
dom and  glory,  and  radiance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And 
all  those  then  li\*ing,  when  they  saw  how  the  face  of 
Seth  shone  with  divine  light,  and  heard  him  speak  with 
divine  wisdom,  said,  ^  He  is  God."  Therefore  his  sons 
were  commonly  called  the  sons  of  God.  That  Seth 
means  ^  resurrection"  is  also  the  opinion  of  Augustine 
{De  Cicitate  Dei,  xv,  17,  18):  "Ita  Seth,  quod  inter- 
prctatur  resurrectio." 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  traditions,  however,  is 
undoubtedly  the  one  which  we  read  in  the  Apocr^'phal 
Gospel  of  Nicodemns,  c.  19 : 

"While  John,  therefore,  was  thus  tcnching  those  in 
Hades,  the  flrsi-created  and  forefather  Adam  heard  and 
Mifd  to  his  eon  Seth,  My  sou,  I  wish  thee  to  lell  tho  fore- 
Cathers  of  the  race  of  men  and  the  prophets  all  that  thou 
beardest  from  Michael,  the  arcbangeL  when  I  sent  thee  to 
the  gates  of  Paradise  to  implore  God  that  be  might  send 
thee  nls  angel  to  give  thee  oil  from  the  tree  of  merc7,with 
which  to  anoint  my  body  when  I  was  sick.  Then  Seth 
fiJd,  Propbeu  and  patriarchs,  hear.  When  my  father 
Adam,  the  flrst-created,  was  about  to  Call,  once  upon  a 
time,  Into  death,  he  sent  me  to  make  entreaty  to  God,  very 
ctoee  by  the  gate  of  Paradise,  that  be  wonld  snide  me  by 
an  angel  to  the  tree  of  companion,  and  that  1  might  take 
oil  and  anoint  my  father,  and  that  he  might  rise  np  from 
his  »icknes8,  which  thing,  therefore,  I  then  did.  And  after 
the  praver  an  angel  of  the  Lord  came  and  said  to  me, 
What,  deth,  doat  thoa  ask?    Dust  thoa  ask  oil  which 


rniseth  np  the  sick,  or  the  tree  from  which  this  oil  flows, 
on  account  of  the  sickness  of  thy  father?  This  is  not  to 
be  fonnd  now.  Go,  therefore,  and  tell  thy  father  that  after 
the  accomplishing  of  6600  years  (h>ra  the  creation  of  the 
world,  then  shall  come  Into  the  world  the  only-begotten 
Son  of  Qod.  being  made  man ;  and  he  shall  anoint  him 
with  this  oil,  and  shall  raise  him  np,  and  shall  baptize 
with  water  aud  with  the  Holy  Spirit  both  him  and  those 
oDt  of  him,  and  then  shall  he  be  healed  of  every  disease ; 
bnt  now  this  is  impossible.  When  the  prophets  and  the 
patriarchs  heard  these  words,  they  rctioiced  greatly." 

In  the  Apocryphal  literature  Seth  plays  a  prominent 
r&le,  and  even  in  Reynard  the  Fox  Seth  is  mentioned 
as  seeldng  for  the  oil  of  compassion : 

"Die  drei  ceffnibenen  Naroen 
Brachte  Seth  der  Fromme  vom  Paradiese  hemieder, 
Als  er  das  Oel  der  Barmborzigkeit  snchte." 

See  Fabricins,  Cod.  Pteudepigr.  V,  T.  i,  139  sq. ;  ii,  49  sq. ; 
Syncellus,  Ckronogr.  p.  10 ;  Selden,  DUs,  de  Horio  Uede* 
nia  in  his  Otia  Theolog.  p.  600 ;  Baring-Gould,  Leg- 
ends  of  the  Patriarchs  and  PtvphetSf  p.  81  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Bethians,  or  Sethites,  a  sect  of  the  Ophites 
(q.  v.),  of  the  2d  century,  who  paid  divine  honor  to 
Seth,  believing  him  to  have  reappeared  in  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ.  They  taught  that  Seth  was  made  by 
a  third  divinity,  and  substituted  iu  the  room  of  the  two 
families  of  Abel  and  Cain,  destroyed  by  the  deluge. 
They  were  thus  distinguished  from  the  Cainites  (q.  v.), 
who  assigned  the  highest  place  to  Cain.  The  Setbians 
regarded  Cain  as  a  representative  of  the  Hylic,  Abel  of 
the  Psychical,  and  Seth,  who  was  finally  to  reappear  in 
the  person  of  the  Messiah,  of  the  Pneumatic  principle. 
See  Neandcr,  Church  HisL  (Torrey),  i,  448. 

8e't]ltir(Heb.<SreMur',-l^nD,A»a^;  SeptSa&ovpX 
the  son  of  Michael,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  and  one  of  the 
twelve  spies  sent  by  Moses  to  view  the  promised  land 
(Numb.xiu,18).  RC.  1657.  See  Van  Sam,  06«.  Z,£7A/- 
footiana  de  Nomine  Sethur  (in  the  MiscelL  Duisb,  i, 
482  sq.). 

Set-off  (or  0£foet),  the  part 
of  a  wall,  etc,  which  is  exposed 
horizontally  when  the  portion 
above  it  is  reduced  in  thick- 
ness. Set-oiK)  are  not  unfrequently 
covered,  and  in  great  measure  con- 
cealed, by  cornices  or  projecting 
mouldings,  but  are  more  usually 
plain.  In  the  latter  case,  in  classi- 
cal architecture,  they  arc  generally 
nearly  or  quite  flat  on  the  top,  but 
in  Gothic  architecture  are  sloped, 
and  in  most  instances  have  a  pro- 
jecting drip  on  the  lower  edge  to 
prevent  the  wet  from  running  down 
the  walls:  thb  is  especially  ob- 
servable in  the  set-offs  of  buttress- 
es.—Parker,  Glossary  of  Architect- 
ure^  s.  v. 

8e  ton  aphthXton  monarchen  (S^  rbv  d^vrov 
fiovapxnyt  Thee  the  Everlasting  King)  is  the  beginning 
of  a  hymn  written  kiq  Xpurrov  (to  Christ)  by  Gregory 
of  Nazianzum  (q.  v.).  The  first  few  lines  of  this  hymn 
run  thus  in  Mrs.  Charles's  version : 

*'  Hear  ns  now.  Eternal  Monarch, 
Grant  ns  now  to  hymn  and  prnise  thee — 
Tbee  the  King,  and  thee  the  Master ! 
By  whom  are  our  hymns  and  praises, 
By  whom  are  the  choirs  of  angels. 
By  whom  flow  the  ceaseless  ages. 
By  whom  only  shines  the  snn, 
By  whom  walks  the  moon  In  nrightness, 
By  whom  smile  the  stars  In  beamy. 
By  whom  all  the  race  of  mortals 
Have  received  their  ffodlike  reason, 
And  thiue  other  works  oatshone.*' 

For  the  original  Greek,  together  with  a  German  transU- 
tion,  comp.  BOssler,  Auswahl  altchristlicker  Lieder,  p. 
10,  156;  Rambach,  Anthotogie  christlicher  Gesdnge,  i, 
48  sq.;  Forthige,  Gesdnge  christlicher  Vorzeit,  p. 28, 361 : 
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Mrs.  Charle«,  The  Voice  of  Ckriitian  Life  in  Song^ 
p.  62  »q.     (a  P.) 

Baton,  EuzABimi  An>%  foandcr  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  in  the  United  States,  was  bom  in  New  York 
city,  Aug.  28, 1774.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Bayky,  and  in  her  twentieth  year  married  William 
Scton,  whom  she  accompanied  to  Italy  in  1803.  Upon 
his  death,  in  Pisa,  in  180-1,  she  returned  to  New  York 
and  entered  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Marcl\^14, 
1805.  Left,  by  her  husband's  misfortunes,  without  re- 
sources,  she  opened  a  school  in  Baltimore  in  1805-08. 
With  her  sisters-in-law,  Harriet  and  Cecilia  Seton«  she 
took  the  veil  as  Sister  of  Charity,  Jan.  1,  1809,  at  £m- 
mettsbnrg,  Md.  (being  the  first  members  of  that  order 
in  the  United  States).  A  conventual  establishment  was 
opened  at  Emmettsburg,  July  80,  1812,  with  **  Mother 
Seton*'  as  superior-general.  She  died  at  Emmettsburg, 
Jan.  4, 1821.  Sec  White,  Life  of  Eliz,  A .  Sdon  (N.  Y. 
1858;  5th  ed.  Baltimore,  1865);  Seton  [Rev.  Robert], 
Memoir,  Letters,  etc,  of  K,  A .  SeUm  (N.  Y.  1869, 2  vols.). 
See  Sisters  of  Cuarity. 

Settlements,  Violent,  took  phice  when  a  patron 
in  Scotland  presented  a  clergyman  whom  the  people 
would  not  have,  but  whom  the  ecclesiastical  courts  were 
determined,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  to  ordain.  In  such 
cases  the  parish  sometimes  rose  to  oppose  the  «ett^ment 
by  force,  and  obstructed  the  presbytery.  The  inuitary 
were  occasionally  called  to  protect  the  presbytery."  Such 
scenes  happened  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  See 
Eadie,  Ecclet.  Cychp,  s.  v. 

Seven  (93^,  shebd).  The  frequent  recurrence  of 
certain  numbers  in  the  sacred  literature  of  the  Hebrews 
is  obvious  to  the  roost  superficial  reader;  and  it  is  al- 
most equally  obvious  that  these  numbers  are  associated 
with  certain  ideas,  so  as  in  some  instances  to  lose  their 
numerical  force,  and  to  pass  over  into  the  province  of 
symbolic  signs.  This  is  more  or  less  true  of  th»  num- 
bers three,  four,  seven,  twelve,  and  forty ;  but  seven  so 
far  surpasses  the  rest,  both  in  the  frequency  with  which 
it  recurs,  and  in  the  importance  of  the  objects  with 
which  it  is  associated,  that  it  may  fairly  be  termed  the 
representative  symbolic  number.  It  has  hence  attracted 
considerable  attention,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  key- 
stone on  which  the  symbolism  of  numbers  depends. 
The  origin  of  this  symbolism  is  a  question  that  maets 
us  at  the  threshold  of  any  discussion  as  to  the  number 
seven.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  out  this 
question  to  its  legitimate  extent,  but  we  may  briefly 
state  that  the  views  of  Biblical  critics  may  be  ranged 
under  two  heads,  according  as  the  symbolism  is  aCt^b- 
uted  to  theoretical  speculations  as  to  the  internal  prop- 
erties of  the  number  itself,  or  to  external  associations 
of  a  physical  or  historical  character.  According  to  ihe 
former  of  these  views,  the  symbolism  of  the  number 
seven  would  be  traced  back  to  the  symbolism  of  its 
component  elements  three  and  four,  the  first  of  which  = 
Divinity,  and  the  second = Humanity,  whence  seven  = 
Di>*inity  -f  Humanity,  or,  in  other  words,  the  union  be- 
tween God  and  man,  as  eflfected  by  the  manifestations 
of  the  Divinity  in  creation  and  revelation.  So  again 
the  sjionbolism  of  twelve  is  explained  as  the  symbolism 
of  3  X  4,  or  a  second  combination  of  the  same  two  ele- 
ments, though  in  difierent  proportions,  the  represent- 
ative number  of  Humanity,  as  a  multiplier,  assuming  a 
more  prominent  position  (BHhr,  SymholVe,  i,  187,  2m, 
224).  This  theory  is  seductive  from  its  ingenuity  and 
its  appeal  to  the  imagination,  but  there  appears  to  be 
little  foundation  for  it.  For  (1)  we  do  not  find  any  in- 
dication, in  early  times  at  all  eventa,  that  the  number 
seven  was  resolved  into  three  and  four,  rather  than  into 
any  other  arithmetical  elements,  such  as  two  and  five. 
Bengel  notes  such  a  division  as  running  through  the 
beptads  of  the  Apocalypse  (jGnomon,  at  Rev.  xvi,  1),  and 
the  remark  undoubtedly  holds  good  in  certain  instances, 
e.  g.  the  trumpets,  the  three  latter  being  distinguished 

'>m  the  four  former  by  the  triple  "  woe"  (Rev.  viii,  18); 


but  in  other  instances,  e.  g.  in  reference  to  the 
{Gnomon,  at  Rev.  ii,  7),  the  distinction  is  not  to  well  es- 
tablished ;  and  even  if  it  were,  an  explanation  might  be 
found  in  the  adaptation  of  such  a  diWsion  to  the  subjcei 
in  hand.  The  attempt  to  discover  such  a  distiDCtioa  in 
the  Mosaic  writings— as,  for  instance,  where  an  aa  id  to 
be  done  on  the  third  day  out  of  seven  (Nomb.  xix,  12) 
—appears  to  Ik  a  failure.  (2)  It  would  be  difficult  to 
show  that  any  associations  of  a  sacred  nature  were  as- 
signed to  three  and  four  previously  to  the  sanctity  of 
seven.  This  latter  number  is  so  far  the  sacred  namb« 
Kor  ^ox^'v  that  we  should  be  less  surprised  if,  by  a 
process  the  reverse  of  the  one  assumed,  sanctity  had 
been  subsequently  attached  to  three  and  four  as  the 
supposed  elements  of  seven.  But  (3)  all  such  specula- 
tions on  mere  numbers  are  alien  to  the  spirit  of  Hebrew 
thought;  they  belong  to  a  different  stage  of  society,  b 
which  speculation  is  rife,  and  is  systematized  by  the  es- 
btence  of  schools  of  philosophy. 

We  turn  to  the  second  class  of  opinions,  whick  attrib- 
ute the  symbolism  of  the  number  seven  to  external  ai- 
sociations.  This  class  may  be  again  subdivided  into 
two,  according  as  the  s^nnbolism  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  the  observation  of  purely  physical  phe- 
nomena, or,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  peculiar  religioas 
enactments  of  Mosaism.  The  influence  of  the  number 
seven  was  not  restricted  to  the  Hebrews;  it  prevailed 
among  the  Persians  (Esth.  i,  10, 14),  among  the  ancieiit 
Indians  (Von  Bohlen,  Alt,  IntHen,  ii,  224  sq.)*  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  a  certain  extent,  and  pcoba- 
bly  among  all  nations  where  the  week  of  seven  day« 
was  established,  as  in  China,  Egvpt,  Arabia,  etc  (Idekr. 
ChronoL  i,  88,  178;  ii,  473).  Cicero  calls  it  the  knot 
and  cement  of  all  things,  as  being  that  by  which  the 
natural  and  spiritual  world  are  comprehended  in  one 
idea  {Tu»c  Qucut,  i,  10).  The  wide  range  of  the  word 
seven  is  in  this  respect  an  interesting  and  significant 
fact :  with  the  exception  of"  six,'*  it  is  the  only  numeral 
which  the  Shcmiiic  languages  have  in  common  with 
the  Indo-European ;  for  the  Hebrew  sheba  is  essentially 
the  same  as  iirra,  septem,  seven,  and  the  Sanscrit,  Per- 
sian, and  Gothic  names  for  this  number  (Pott,  Etym. 
Forsch,  i,  129).  In  the  countries  above  enunoerated, 
the  institution  of  seven  as  a  cyclical  number  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  observation  of  the  changes  of  the  naoon  or 
to  the  supposed  number  of  the  planets.  The  Hebrews 
are  held  by  some  writers  to  have  borrowed  their  notions 
of  the  sanctity  of  seven  from  their  heathen  neighbors, 
either  wholly  or  partially  (Yon  Bohlen,  Inirod.  to  Oen. 
i,  216  sq. ;  Hengstenberg,  Balaam  [CUrk's  cd.],  p.  893) ; 
but  the  peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew  view  consists  iu  the 
special  dignity  of  the  seventh,  and  not  simply  in  that  of 
seven.  Whatever  influence,  therefore,  may  be  assigned 
to  astronomical  obscr\'ation  or  to  prescriptive  usage,  in 
regard  to  the  original  institution  of  the  week,  we  cannot 
trace  back  the  peculiar  associations  of  the  Hebrews  fur- 
ther than  to  the  point  when  the  seventh  day  was  con- 
secrated to  the  purposes  of  religious  rest. 

Assuming  this,  therefore,  as  our  starting-point,  the 
first  idea  associate<t  with  seven  would  be  that  of  relig- 
ious periodicity.  The  Sabbath,  being  the  seventh  day, 
suggested  the  adoption  of  seven  as  the  confident,  so  to 
say,  for  the  appointment  of  all  sacred  periods;  and  we 
thus  find  the  seventh  month  ushered  in  by  the  Feast  of 
Trumpets,  and  signalized  by  the  celebration  of  the  Fea^ 
of  Tabernacles  and  the  great  Day  of  Atonement ;  seven 
weeks  as  the  interval  between  the  Passover  and  the 
Pentecost;  the  seventh  year  as  the  sabbatical  year: 
and  the  year  succeeding  7X7  years  as  the  jubilee  year. 
From  the  idea  of  periodicity  it  passed,  by  an  easy  tran- 
sition, to  the  duration  or  repetition  of  religious  proceed- 
ings ;  and  thus  seven  days  were  appointed  as  the  length 
of  the  feasts  of  Passover  and  Tabemades;  seven  davs 
for  the  ceremonies  of  the  consecration  of  priests:  seven 
days  for  the  interval  to  elapse  between  the  occasion  and 
the  removal  of  various  kinds  pf  legal  uncleanness,  as  af- 
ter childbirth,  after  contact  with  a  corpse,  etc.;  aevea 
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times  appointed  fur  aspersion  either  of  the  blood  of  the 
victim  (e.  g.  Lev.  iv,  6 ;  xvi,  14)  or  of  the  water  of  pu- 
rification (xiv,  51;  comp.  2  Kings  v,  10,  14);  seven 
things  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice  (oxen,  sheep,  goats,  pig- 
coos,  wheat,  oil,  wine) ;  seven  victims  to  be  offered  on 
any  special  occasion,  as  in  Balaam's  sacrifice  (Numb. 
xxiii,  1),  and  especially  at  the  ratification  of  a  treaty, 
the  notion  of  seven  being  embodied  in  the  very  term 
(>a^3)  signifying  to  swear,  literally  meaning  to  do 
seven  times  (Gen.  xxi,  28 ;  comp.  Herod,  iii,  8  for  a  sim- 
ilar custom  among  the  Arabians).  The  same  idea  is 
further  carried  out  in  the  vessels  and  arrangements  of 
the  Tabernacle — in  the  seven  arms  of  the  golden  can- 
dlestick, and  the  seven  chief  utensils  (altar  of  burnt-of- 
ferings, laver,  showbread  table,  altar  of  incense,  candle- 
stick, ark,  mercy-seat). 

The  number  seven,  having  thus  been  impressed  with 
the  seal  of  sanctity  as  the  symbol  of  all  connected  with 
the  Divinity,  was  adopted  generally  as  a  cyclical  num- 
ber, with  the  subordinate  notions  of  perfection  or  com- 
pleteness. It  hence  appears  in  cases  where  the  notion 
of  satisfaction  b  required,  as  in  reference  to  punishment 
for  wrongs  (Gen.  iv,  15;  Lev.  xxvi,  18,  28;  Psa.  Ixxix, 
12 ;  Prov.  vi,  31),  or  to  forgiveness  of  them  (Matt,  xviii, 
21).  It  is  again  mentioned  in  a  variety  of  passages  too 
nomerous  for  quotation  (e.  g.  Job  v,  19;  Jer.  xv,  9; 
Matt,  xii,  45)  in  a  sense  analogous  to  that  of  a  *'  round 
number,"*  but  with  the  additional  idea  of  sufficiency  and 
completeness.  To  the  same  head  we  may  refer  the  nu- 
merous instances  in  which  persons  or  things  are  men- 
tioned by  sevens  in  the  historical  portions  of  the  Bible 
— e.  g.  the  seven  kine  and  the  seven  ears  of  com  in 
Pharaoh's  dream,  the  seven  daughters  of  the  priest  of 
Midian,  the  seven  sons  of  Jesse,  the  seven  deacons,  the 
seven  sons  of  Sceva,  the  twice  seven  generations  in  the 
pedigree  of  Jesus  (Matt,  i,  17);  and,  again,  the  still 
more  nnmeroos  instances  in  which  periods  of  seven  days 
or  seven  years  are  combined  with  the  repetition  of  an 
act  seven  times;  as,  in  the  taking  of  Jericho,  the  town 
was  surrounded  for  seven  days,  and  on  the  seventh 
day  it  fell  at  the  blast  of  seven  trumpets  borne  round 
the  town  seven  times  by  seven  priests;  or,  again,  at 
the  flood,  an  interval  of  seven  days  elapsed  between  the 
notice  to  enter  the  ark  and  the  coming  of  the  flood, 
the  beasts  entered  by  sevens,  seven  days  elapsed  be- 
tween the  two  missions  of  the  dove,  etc  So,  again,  in 
private  life,  seven  years  appear  to  have  been  the  usual 
period  of  a  hiring  (Gen.  xxix,  18),  seven  days  for  a 
marriage -festival  (ver.  27;  Judg.  xiv,  12),  and  the 
same,  or  in  some  cases  seventy  days,  for  mourning  for 
the  dead  (Gren.  L  3, 10;  1  Sam.  xxxi,  13). 

The  foregoing  applications  of  the  number  seven  be- 
come of  great  practical  importance  in  connection  with 
the  interpretation  of  some  of  the  prophetical  portions  of 
the  Bible,  and  particularly  of  the  Apocalypse.  For  in 
this  latter  book  the  ever-recurring  number  seven  both 
wrves  as  the  mould  which  has  decided  the  external 
form  of  the  work,  and  also,  to  a  certain  degree,  pene- 
trates into  the  essence  of  it.  We  have  but  to  run  over 
the  chief  subjects  of  that  book— the  seven  churches,  the 
seven  seals,  the  seven  trumpets,  the  seven  vials,  the 
seven  angels,  the  seven  spirits  before  the  throne,  the 
seven  horns  and  seven  eyes  of  the  Lamb,  etc.— in  order 
to  see  the  necessity  of  deciding  whether  the  number  is 
to  be  accepted  in  a  literal  or  a  metaphorical  sense — in 
other  words,  whether  it  represents  a  number  or  a  qual- 
ity. Tho  decision  of  this  question  affects  not  only  the 
niunber  seven,  but  also  the  number  which  stands  in  a 
relation  of  antagonism  to  seven,  viz.  the  half  of  seven, 
which  appears  under  the  form  of  forty-two  months, =3^ 
years  (Kev.  xiii,  5);  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days, 
also =3^  years  (xi,  3 ;  xii,  6) ;  and,  again,  a  time,  times, 
and  half  a  time, =3^  years  (xii,  14).  We  find  this  num- 
ber frequently  recurring  in  the  Old  Test,  as  in  the  forty- 
two  stations  of  the  wilderness  (Nnmb.xxxiii);  the  three 
and  a  half  years  of  the  fkmine  in  Elijah's  time  (Luke 


iv,  25);  the  "time,  times,  and  the  dividing  of  time," 
during  which  the  persecution  of  Antiochus  £piphanes 
was  to  last  (Dan.  vii,  25),  a  similar  period  being  again 
described  as  **  the  midst  of  the  week,"  i.  e.  the  half  of 
seven  years  (ix,  27);  "a  time,  times,  and  a  half"  (xii, 
7) ;  and  again,  probably,  in  the  number  of  days  speci- 
fied in  Dan.  viii,  14;  xii,  11, 12.  If  the  number  seven 
express  the  notion  of  completeness,  then  the  number 
half-seven = incompleteness  and  the  secondary  ideas  of 
suffering  and  disaster:  if  the  one  represent  divine  agen- 
cy, the  other  we  may  expect  to  represent  human  agency. 
Mere  numerical  calculations  would  thus,  in  regard  to 
unfulfilled  prophecy,  be  either  wholly  superseded,  or,  at 
all  events,  take  a  subordinate  position  to  the  general 
idea  conveyed. — Smith.  See  Journal  of  Sacred  LUer^ 
ature,  Oct.  1851,  p.  134  sq.;  New-  Engktnier,  No.  1858. 
See  Number. 

Seven  Capital  Sins.   See  Ska-en  Deadly  Sixs. 

Seven  Chief  Virtues,  The.  According  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  these  virtues 
are  faith,  hope,  charity,  prudence,  temperance,  chastity, 
and  fortitude. 

Seven  Days  After,  the  term  by  which  the  octave 
of  a  festival  is  described  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Thus  the  proper  prefaces  in  the  communion  service,  ex- 
cept that  for  Trinity  Sunday,  are  to  be  said  upon  certain 
days,  and,  likewise,  during  seven  days  afterwards. — Lee, 
Glossary  of  Liturg,  Terms j  s.  v. 

Seven  Deadly  Sins,  The,  as  defined  by  the 
Romish  Church,  are  pride,  anger,  envy,  sloth,  lust,  cov- 
etousness,  and  gluttony. 

Seven  Dolors  of  the  Blessed  Yikgin  Mabv, 
Feast  o/J  a  modem  festival  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which,  although  bearing  the  name  of  devotion 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  reality  regards  those  incidents 
in  the  life  and  passion  of  Christ  with  which  his  mother 
is  most  closely  associated.  This  festival  is  celebrated 
on  the  Friday  preceding  Palm-Sunday  (q.  v.).  The 
**  Dolors,'*  or  sorrows,  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  have  long 
been  a  favorite  theme  of  Roman  Catholic  devotion,  of 
which  the  pathetic  Stahat  Mater  Dolorosa  b  the  best- 
known  and  most  popular  expression;  and  the  festival 
of  the  Seven  Dolors  is  intended  to  individualize  the 
incidents  of  her  sorrows,  and  to  present  them  for  medi- 
tation. The  seven  incidents  referred  to  under  the  title 
of  "  Dolors"  are :  1.  The  prediction  of  Simeon  (Luke  ii, 
34) ;  2.  The  flight  into  Egypt;  3.  The  loss  of  Jesus  in 
Jerusalem ;  4.  The  sight  of  Jesus  bearing  his  cross  to- 
wards Calvary;  5.  The  sight  of  Jesus  upon  the  cross; 
6.  The  piercing  of  his  side  with  the  lance ;  7.  His  burial. 
This  festival  was  instituted  by  pope  Benedict  XIII  in 
1726. — Chamberis  Encydop,  s.  v. 

Seven  Heroes  of  Thebes.  See  Thebes,  Skvex 
Heroes  of. 

Seven  Sacraments.  The  Council  of  Trent, 
session  7,  canon  i,  says,  <<If  any  one  shall  say  that 
the  sacraments  of  the  new  law  were  not  all  instituted 
by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  or  that  they  are  more  or 
less  than  seven — to  wit,  baptism,  confirmation,  the  eu- 
charist,  penance,  extreme  unction,  orders,  and  matri- 
mony— or  even  that  any  one  of  these  seven  is  not  truly 
and  properly  a  sacrament,  let  him  be  anathema."  See 
Sacr.\ment. 

Seven  Sleepers,  the  heroes  of  a  celebrated  leg- 
end, first  related  by  Gregory  of  Tours  at  the  close  of 
the  6th  century  (/)e  Gloria  Martyrumy  c  96) ;  but  the 
date  of  which  is  assigned  to  the  3d  century  and  to  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians  under  Decius.  According 
to  the  narrative,  seven  Christians  of  Ephesus  took  refuge 
in  a  cave  near  the  city,  where  they  were  discovered  by 
their  pursuers,  who  walled  up  the  entrance  in  order  to 
starve  them  to  death.  A  miracle,  however,  was  inter- 
posed in  their  behalf:  they  fell  into  a  preternatural  sleep, 
in  which  they  Uy  for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  The 
concealment  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  250  or 
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251,  and  the  sleepers  to  have  been  reanimated  in  447. 
Their  sleep  seemed  to  them  to  have  been  for  only  a 
night,  and  they  were  greatly  astonished,  on  going  into 
the  city,  to  see  the  cross  exposed  upon  the  church-tops, 
which  but  a  few  hours  ago,  as  it  appeared,  was  the  ob- 
ject of  contempt.  Their  wonderful  story  told,  they 
were  conducted  in  triumph  into  the  city ;  but  aU  died  at 
the  same  moment.    See  Uerzog,  s.  v.  **  SiebenschUfer."* 

Seven  Spirits  and  Orders  op  the  Clergy. 
The  Roman  Catholics  of  the  Western  Church,  in  gen- 
eral, abide  firmly  by  the  principle  established  by  the 
schoolmen,  that  the  priesthood  is  to  consist  of  gevm 
classes,  corresponding  to  the  seven  spirits  of  God.  Of 
these  the  three  who  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  duties 
of  the  ministerial  office  compose  the  superior  order  [see 
Clergy,  3] ;  and  the  four  whoso  duty  it  is  to  wait  upon 
the  clergy  in  their  ministrations,  and  to  assist  in  con- 
ducting public  worship,  belong  to  the  inferior  order. 
See  Coleman,  Christ,  Aidiq,  p.  78. 

Sevenfold  Gifts,  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
so  called  from  their  enumeration  in  Jsa.  xi,  1-6!  There 
is  an  allusion  to  them  in  the  hymn  Fem,  Citator  8pi- 
ritus  in  the  Ordinal  (q.  v.),  thus — 


"Come,  Holy  Qhost,  our  sonls  inspire, 
And  liebten  with  celestial  Are: 
Thou  toe  nnolDting  Spirit  art. 
Who  dost  thy  tevtnfm  gi/u  Impart" 

In  a  prayer  of  the  Order  of  Con6rmation  these  gifta  are 
specified  as  follows:  ** Daily  increase  in  them  thy  man- 
ifold gifts  of  grace  —  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  vnder^ 
standing^  the  spirit  of  counsel  and  ghostly  strength,  the 
spirit  of  knowledge  and  true  godliness ;  and  fill  them,  0 
Lord,  with  the  spirit  of  thy  holy /fa?*."  See  Stanton, 
Did,  of  the  Church,  s.  v. 

Seventh-day.    See  S.vbb.\tu. 

Seventh-day  Baptists.    See  Baptists. 

Seventh-day  Baptists  (German).  See  Bap- 
tists. 

Seventy  (n*^5ad,  shWim),  as  being  the  multiple 
of  the  full  number  seven  and  the  perfect  number  ten, 
shares  in  the  sacredness  or  conventionality  of  the  for- 
mer in  Scripture.  See  Seven.  They  are  sometimes 
put  in  contrast  in  the  complete  phrase  "seventy  times 
seven"  (Gen.  iv,  24 ;  Matt,  xviii,  21).  Some  of  the  most 
remarkable  combinations  of  this  number  are  specified 
below. 

SEVENTY  DISCIPLES  op  our  Lord  (Luke  x,  1, 
17).  These  seem  to  have  been  appointed  in  accordance 
with  the  symbolism  of  the  seventy  members  of  Jacob's 
household  (Exod.  i,  5)  and,  likewise,  the  seventy  elders 
of  the  Jews  (xxiv,  1 ;  Numb,  xi,  16).  See  Sanhedrim. 
The  following  is  the  traditionary  list  of  their  names 
(see  Townsend,  New  Test, ;  and  the  monographs  cited 
by  Danz,  Wdrterh,  s.  v.  "Lucas,"  Nos.  60-63;  and  by 
Hase,  Lehen  Jetu,  p.  165) : 

1. 

8. 

8. 

4. 

S. 

6. 

T. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
18. 
U. 
16. 
16. 
IT. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
82. 
28. 
24. 


Agabns  the  prophet 

Amphias  of  Odyssni*,  sometimes  called  Ampliintus. 

Ananias,  who  baptized  Paul,  bishop  of  Damascus. 

Andronicns  of  Pannonia,  or  Spain. 

Apclles  of  Smyrna,  or  Heraclea. 

Apollo  of  Csesarea. 

Arista  rebus  of  Apameo. 

Aristobnlns  of  Britain. 

Artemas  of  Lvstra. 

Asyncritns  of  Hyrcanla. 

Barnabas  of  Milan. 

Barnabas  of  Heraclea. 

Ciesar  of  Dyrrachlom. 

Cains  of  Ephesns. 

Corpus  of  Berytns  in  Thrace. 

Cephas,  bishop  of  Konia. 

Clemens  of  Sardinia. 

Cleophas  of  Jerusalem. 

Crescens  of  Chalcedoii  in  Oalatla. 

Damns,  a  priest  of  Idols. 

Epeuetus  of  Carthage. 

Epaphroditns  of  Andriace. 

EraeHis  of  Paneas,  or  of  the  Philipplons. 

Evodios  of  Antioch. 

Hennas  of  Philippi,  or  Pbilippolls. 


2«. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
80. 
8t. 
82. 
88. 
84. 
8A. 
8«. 
37. 
88. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
48. 
44. 
46. 
40. 

47. 

48. 

49. 
60. 

61. 
62. 
68. 
64. 
66. 
60. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
60. 
61. 
02, 
63. 
64. 

66. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
G9. 
70. 
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Hermes  of  Dalmatla. 

Uermogenes,  who  followed  Simon  Magus. 

Hermogenes,  bishop  of  the  Megareues. 

Herodiou  of  Tarsns. 

James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  at  Jemsalem. 

Jason  of  Tarsus. 

Jesns  Jnstus,  bishop  of  Elentberopolls. 

Linus  of  Rome. 

Luke  the  Evangelist 

Lncins  of  Laodicea  in  Syria. 

Mark,  who  is  also  John,  of  Blblopolis,  or  Biblos. 

Mark  the  Evangelist,  bishop  of  Alexandria. 

Mark,  the  nephew  of  Barnabas,  bishop  of  Apolloziia. 

Matthias,  afterwards  the  apostle. 

Narcissus  of  Athens. 

Nicanor,  who  died  when  Stephen  snifered  martjrdon. 

Nicolans  of  Samaria. 

Olympius,  a  martyr  at  Rome. 

Ouesfphorns,  bishop  of  Corone. 

Parroeoas  of  the  Soli. 

Pntrobnlns,  the  same  with  Patrobas  (Rom.  xvl,  14)  of 

Pnteoli,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Naples. 
Philemon  of  Oaza. 
Philemon,  called  In  the  Acts  Philip,  who  baptised  the 

ennnch  of  Candace,  of  Trallinm,  iu  Asia. 
Philologus  of  Sinope. 
Phlegou,  bishop  of  Marathon. 
Phigellus  of  Ephesus  who  followed  Simon  Magus. 
Prochorns  of  Klcoiuedla,  In  Bithynia. 
Pndens. 

Quartus  of  Berytns. 
Khodlon,  a  martyr  at  Rome. 
Rufus  of  Thebes. 
Silas  of  Corinth. 
Sylvanus  of  Thessalonico. 
Sosipater  of  Iconium. 
Sostnenes  of  Colophon. 
Stachys  of  Byzantinm. 
Stephen,  the  first  martyr. 
Tertlns  of  Iconium. 

Thaddfeas,  who  carried  the  epistle  of  Jeans  to  Edessa, 

to  Abgams. 
Timon  of  Bostra  of  the  Arabians. 
Trophimns,  who  snfi'ered  martyrdom  with  PanL 
Tychlcns,  bishop  of  Chalcedou,  of  Bithynia. 
Tychicus  of  Colophon. 
Urbanns  of  Macedonia. 
Zenas  of  Dioepolis. 

SEVENTY  WEEKS  of  Daniel's  Profhbct  (Dan. 
ix,  25-27).  This  is  so  important  a  link  iu  sacred  pre- 
diction and  chronology  as  to  justify  its  somewhat  ex- 
tensive treatment  here.  We  first  give  an  exact  trans- 
lation of  the  passage. 

"SeventT  heptads  are  decreed  [to  transpire]  upon  thy 
nation,  and  upon  thy  holy  city,  for  [Entirely]  closioe  the 
Cpunishment  of]  sin,  and  for  sealing  up  [the  retributive 
sentence  against  their]  offences,  and  for  expiating  guilt, 
and  for  bringing  In  [the  state  of]  perpetual  rtghteoiu- 
ness,  and  for  sealing  up  [the  verification  of]  vlMon  aiid 
prophet,  and  for  anointing  holy  of  holies.  And  thoa 
Shalt  know  and  consider,  [that]  ftom  [the  time  of  J  a  com- 
mand occurring  for  returning  and  building  D.  e.  for  re- 
building] Jerusalem  till  [the  coming  of]  Measiah  prince, 
[shall  intervene]  seven  hepUds,  and  sixty  and  two  hep- 
tads  :  [its]  street  shall  return  and  be  built  [i.  e.  aball  be 
rebuilt],  and  [it*]  fosse,  and  [that]  In  distress  of  the  times. 
And  after  the  sixty  and  two  heptad^  Messiah  ahall  be  cat 
off,  and  nothing  [»hall  be  left]  to  him ;  and  people  of  the 
coming  prince  rhall  destroy  the  city  and  the  holy  [bond- 
ing] and  his  end  [of  fighting  shall  come]  with  [or,  Ifkcj  a 
flood,  and  until  the  end  of  warring  [shall  occur  the]  de- 
creed desolations.  And  he  shall  establish  a  covenant  to- 
wards many  [persons  during]  one  heptad,  and  [at  the] 
middle  of  the  heptad  he  shall  cause  to  cea^  sacrifice  and 
offering ;  and  upon  [the  topmost]  comer  [of  the  Temple 
shall  be  reared]  abominntionK  [i.  e.  Idolatrous  images)  of 
[the]  desolntor,  and  [that]  till  completion,  and  a^creed 
[one]  shall  pour  out  upon  [the]  desiilator." 

In  ver.  24  we  have  a  general  view  of  the  last  great 
period  of  the  Jewish  Church  (see  the  middle  line  in 
the  diagram).  It  was  to  embrace  four  hundred  and 
ninety  years,  from  their  permanent  release  from  Baby- 
lonian bondage  till  the  time  when  God  would  cast 
them  finally  off  for  their  incorrigible  unbelief.  See 
Week.  Within  this  space  Jehovah  would  fulfil  what 
ho  had  predicted,  and  accomplish  all  his  designs  re- 
specting them  under  their  special  relation.  The  par- 
ticulars noted  in  this  cursoiy  survey  are,  first,  the  con- 
clusion of  the  then  existing  exile  (expressed  in  three 
variations,  of  which  the  last  phrase,  *<  expiating  guilt," 
explains  the  two  former,  "closing  the  sin*' and  ** scaling 
up  offences") ;  next,  the  fulfilment  of  ancient  prophecy 
by  ushering  in  the  religious  prosperity  of  Goapel  limes; 
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iSegiMl.— Jemsalem  razed  by  the  Romans,  A.D.  70. 


and,  lastly,  as  the  essential  feature,  the  consecration  of 
the  Messiah  to  his  redeeming  office. 

The  only  *<  command"  answering  to  that  of  ver.  25 
is  that  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanns,  issned  in  the  sev- 
enth year  of  his  reign,  and  recorded  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  Ezra,  as  Prideaux  has  abundantly  shown 
{Conmedionj  s.  a.  409),  and  as  most  critics  agree.  At 
this  time,  iilso,  more  Jews  returned  to  their  home  than 
at  any  other,  and  the  literal  as  well  as  spiritual  "  re- 
building of  Jerusalem"  was  prosecuted  with  unsurpassed 
vigor.  The  period  here  referred  to  extends  *^tiU  the 
Mesuah**  (see  the  upper  line  of  above  diagram) ;  that  is, 
as  lar  as  his  public  reci^ition  as  such  by  the  voice  at 
his  baptism,  the  ^  anointing"  of  the  previous  verse ;  and 
not  to  hia  death — as  is  commonly  supposed,  but  which 
is  afterwards  referred  to  in  very  different  language — 
nor  to  hia  birth,  which  would  make  the  entire  compass 
of  the  prophecy  vary  much  from  four  hundred  and 
ninety  years.  The  period  of  thb  verse  is  divided  into 
two  portions  of  "  seven  heptads"  and  "  sixty-two  hep- 
tads,"  as  if  the  *'  command"  from  which  it  dates  were 
renewed  at  the  end  of  the  first  portion;  and  this  we 
find  was  the  case.  Ezra,  under  whom  this  reformation 
of  the  state  and  religion  began,  was  succeeded  in  the 
work  by  Kehemiah,  who,  having  occasion  to  return  to 
Persia  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work  (Neh.  xiii,  G),  returned  **  after  certain 
days,"  and  found  that  it  had  so  far  retrograded  that  he 
was  obliged  to  institute  it  anew.  The  length  of  his 
stay  at  court  is  not  given,  but  it  must  have  been  consid- 
erable to  allow  so  great  a  backsliding  among  the  lately 
reformed  Jews.  Prideaux  contends  that  hia  return  to 
Jodsa  was  after  an  absence  of  twenty-four  years;  and 
we  have  supposed  the  new  reform  then  set  on  foot  by 
him  to  have  occupied  a  little  over  three  years,  which 
is  certainly  none  too  much  time  for  the  task  (see  the 
lower  line'  of  the  diagram).  The  "  rebuilding  of  the 
streets  and  intrenchments  in  times  of  distress"  seems 
to  refer,  in  its  literal  sense,  to  the  former  part  especially 
of  the  forty-nine  years  (comp.  Neh,  iv),  veiy  little  hav- 
ing been  previously  done  towards  rebuilding  the  ci/i/, 
although  former  decrees  had  been  utsued  for  repairing 
the  Temple;  and  in  its  spiritual  import  it  applies  to 
the  whole  time,  and  peculiarly  to  the  three  years  of  the 
last  reform. 

•The  **  sixty-two  weeks"  of  ver.  26,  be  it  observed,  are 
not  said  to  commence  at  the  end  of  the  *' seven  weeks" 
of  ver.  25,  but,  in  more  general  terms,  after  the  **  dis- 
tressing times"  during  which  the  reform  was  going  on ; 
hence  they  properly  date  from  the  end  of  that  reform, 
when  things  became  permanently  settled.  It  is  in  con- 
sequence of  a  failure  to  notice  this  variation  in  the  lim- 
its of  the  two  periods  of  sixty-two  weeks  referred  to  by 
the  prophet  (comp.  the  middle  portions  of  the  upper 
and  of  the  lower  line  in  the  diagram)  that  critics  have 
thrown  the  whole  scheme  of  this  prophecy  into  disor- 
der, in  applying  to  the  same  event  such  irreconcilable 
language  as  is  used  in  describing  some  of  its  different 
elements.  By  the  ravaging  invasion  of  foreigners  here 
foretold  is  manifestly  intended  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem by  the  Roman  troops,  whose  emperor^s  son,  Titns, 
is  here  styled  a  "  prince"  in  command  of  them.  The 
same  allusion  is  also  clear  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
following  verse.  But  this  event  must  not  be  included 
within  the  seventy  weeks;  because,  in  the  first  place, 


the  accomplishment 
would  not  sustain  such 
a  view — from  the  decree, 
B.C  459,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  A.D. 
70,  being  five  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  years; 
secondly,  the  language 
of  ver.  24  does  not  re- 
quire it — as  it  is  not  em- 
braced in  the  purposes 
for  which   the   seventv 


weeks  are  there  stated  to  be  appointed  to  Jerusalem 
and  iu  inhabitants;  and,  lastly,  the  Jews  then  no 
longer  formed  a  link  in  the  chain  of  ecclesiastical 
history  in  the  divine  sense— Christian  believers  hav- 
ing become  the  true  descendants  of  Abraham.  At 
the  close  of  the  verse  we  have  the  judgments  with 
which  God  would  afiiict  the  Jews  for  cutting  off  the 
Messiah:  these  would  be  so  severe  that  the  prophet 
(or,  rather,  the  angel  instructing  him)  cannot  refrain 
from  introducing  them  here  in  connection  with  that 
event,  although  he  afterwards  adverts  to  them  in  their 
proper  order.  What  these  sufferings  were,  Josephus 
narrates  with  a  minuteness  that  chills  the  blood,  af- 
fording a  wonderful  coinddenoe  with  the  prediction  of 
Moses  in  Deut.  xxviii,  15-68 ;  they  are  here  called  a 
"  flood,"  the  well-known  Scripture  emblem  of  terrible 
political  calamities  (as  in  Isa.  viii,  7, 8 ;  Dan.  xi,  10, 22 ; 
Nah.  i,  8). 

Ver.  27  has  given  greater  trouble  to  critics  than  any 
other  in  the  whde  passage ;  and,  indeed,  the  common 
theory  by  which  the  seventy  weeks  are  made  to  end 
with  the  crucifixion  is  flatly  contradicted  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  daily  sacrificial  offerings  at  the  Temple  ^  in 
the  middle  of  the  week."  All  attempts  to  crowd  aside 
this  point  are  in  vain ;  for  such  an  abolition  could  not 
be  said  to  occur  in  any  pertinent  sense  before  the  offer- 
ing of  the  great  sacrifice,  especially  as  Jesus  himself, 
during  his  ministry,  always  countenanced  their  celebra- 
tion. Besides,  the  advocates  of  this  schenoe  are  obliged 
to  make  this  last  **  week"  encroach  upon  the  preceding 
"  sixty-two  weeks,"  so  as  to  include  John  the  Baptist's 
ministry,  in  order  to  make  out  seven  years  for  ^  con- 
firming the  covenant;"  and  when  they  have  done  this, 
they  run  counter  to  the  previous  explicit  direction, 
which  makes  the  first  nxty-nine  weeks  come  down 
*^  to  the  Messiah,"  and  not  end  at  John.  By  means  of 
the  double  line  of  dates  exhibited  in  the  above  dia- 
gram, all  this  is  harmoniously  adjusted ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  only  satisfactory  interpretation  is  re- 
tained— that,  after  the  true  atcmement,  these  typical  ob- 
lations ceased  to  have  any  meaning  or  efficacy,  although 
before  it  they  could  not  consistently  be  dispensed  with, 
even  by  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

The  seventy  weeks,  therefore,  were  allotted  to  the  Jews 
as  their  only  season  of  favor  or  mercy  as  a  Church,  and 
we  know  that  they  were  not  immediately  cast  off  upon 
their  murder  of  Christ  (see  Luke  xxiv,  27 ;  Acts  iii,  12- 
26).  The  Gospel  was  specially  directed  to  be  first 
preached  to  them ;  and  not  only  during  our  Saviour's 
personal  ministr}',  but  for  several  years  afterwards,  the 
invitations  of  grace  were  confined  to  them.  The  first 
instance  of  a  **  turning  to  the  Gentiles"  proper  was  the 
baptism  of  the  Roman  centurion  Cornelius,  during  the 
fourth  vear  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  In  this 
interval  the  Jewish  people  had  shown  their  determinetl 
opposition  to  the  new  **  covenant"  by  imprisoning  the 
apostles,  stoning  Stephen  to  death,  and  (^cially  pro- 
scribing Christianity  through  Sanhedrim.  Soon  after 
this  martyrdom  occurred  the  conversion  of  Saul,  who 
**  was  a  chosen  vessel  to  bear  God's  name  to  the  Gen- 
tiles;" and  about  two  years  after  this  event  the  door 
was  thrown  wide  open  for  their  admission  into  the  cov- 
enant relation  of  the  Church,  instead  of  the  Jews,  by 
the  vision  of  Peter  and  the  conversion  of  Cornelius. 
Here  we  find  a  marked  epoch,  fixed  by  the  finger  of 
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God  in  oil  the  miraculotu  circumstances  of  the  event, 
as  well  as  by  the  formal  apostolical  decree  ratifying  it, 
and  obviously  forming  the  great  turning-point  between 
the  two  dispensations.  We  find  no  evidence  that 
"  many'*  of  the  Jews  embraced  Christianity  after  this 
period,  although  they  had  been  converted  in  great  num- 
bers on  several  occasions  under  the  apostles*  preaching, 
not  only  in  Judsea,  but  also  in  Galilee,  and  even  among 
the  semi- Jewish  inhabitants  of  Samaria.  The  Jews  had 
now  rejected  Christ  as  a  nation  with  a  tested  and  in- 
corrigible hatred ;  and  having  thus  disowned  their  God, 
they  were  forsaken  by  him,  and  devoted  to  destruction, 
as  the  prophet  intimates  would  be  their  retribution  for 
that  "  decision*'  in  which  the  four  hundred  and  ninety 

• 

years  of  this  their  second  and  last  probation  in  the 
promised  land  would  result.  It  is  thus  strictly  true 
that  Christ  personally  and  by  his  apostles  "established 
the  covenant"  which  had  formeiiy  been  made,  and  was 
now  renewed,  with  mam^  of  the  chosen  people  for  pre- 
cisely seven  years  after  his  public  appearance  as  a 
teacher;  in  the  very  middle  of  which  space  he  super- 
seded forever  the  sacrificial  offerings  of  the  Mosaic  rit- 
ual by  the  one  perfect  and  sufficient  offering  of  his  own 
bodv  on  the  cross. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  verse  we  have  a  graphic 
outline  of  the  terrible  catastrophe  that  should  fail  upon 
the  Jews  in  consequence  of  their  rejection  of  the  Mes- 
siah— a  desolation  that  should  not  cease  to  cover  them 
but  by  the  extinction  of  the  oppressing  nation :  it  forms 
an  appendix  to  the  main  prophecy.  Our  Saviour's  lan- 
guage leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  application  of  this  pas- 
sage, in  his  memorable  warning  to  his  disciples  that 
when  they  should  be  about  to  "  see  the  abomination  of 
desolation,  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet,  stand  in 
the  holy  place,"  they  should  then  **  flee  into  the  moun- 
tains" (Matt  xxiv,  15, 16 ;  comp.  xxiii,  36, 38). 

In  the  scheme  at  the  head  of  preceding  page,  several 
chronological  points  have  been  partially  assumed  which 
entire  satisfaction  with  the  results  obtained  would  re- 
quire to  be  fully  proved.  A  minute  investigation  of  the 
grounds  on  which  all  the  dates  involved  rest  would  occu- 
py too  much  space  for  the  present  discussion ;  we  there- 
fore content  ourselves  with  determining  the  two  boun- 
dary dates  of  the  entire  period,  trusting  the  intermedi- 
ate ones  to  such  incidental  evidencesof  their  correctness 
as  may  have  been  afforded  in  the  foregoing  elucidation, 
or  may  arise  in  connection  with  the  settlement  pro- 
posed (see  Browne,  Ordo  Sccclorum,  p.  96  - 107,  202). 
If  these  widely  distant  points  can  be  fixed  by  definite 
data  independently  of  each  other,  the  correspondence 
of  the  interval  will  afford  strong  presumption  that  it  is 
the  true  one,  which  will  be  heightened  as  the  subdi- 
visions fall  naturally  into  their  prescribed  limits ;  and 
thus  the  above  coincidence  in  the  character  of  the 
events  will  receive  .all  the  confirmation  that  the  nature 
of  the  case  admits. 

1.  The  Date  of  the  Edict.— We  have  supposed  this 
to  be  from  the  time  of  its  taking  effect  at  Jerusalem 
rather  than  from  that  of  its  nominal  issue  at  Babylon. 
The  difference,  however  (being  only  four  months),  will 
not  seriously  affect  the  argument.  Ezra  states  (vii,  8) 
that  "he  arrived  at  Jerusalem  in  the  fifth  month  [.46, 
our  July-August]  of  the  seventh  year  of  the  king,"  Arta- 
xerxes.  Ctesias,  who  had  every  opportunity  to  know, 
makes  Artaxerxes  to  have  reigned  forty-two  years ;  and 
Thucydides  states  that  an  Athenian  embassy  sent  to 
Ephesus  in  the  winter  that  closed  the  seventh  year  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  was  there  met  with  the  news 
of  Artaxerxes's  death :  w^nfievoi . . .  'Apra£epl^f}v  . .  . 
viuxni  Te^rniKora  (kutA  yap  tovtov  rbv  xp6vov  *r€- 
Xivrrjoiv)  {Bell,  Pdop,  iv,  60).  Now  this  war  began  in 
the  spring  of  B.C.  431,  as  all  allow  (Thuc.  ii,  2),  and  its 
seventh  year  expired  with  the  spring  of  B.C.  424 ;  con- 
sequently, Artaxerxes  died  in  the  winter  introducing 
this  latter  calendar  year,  and  his  reign  began  some  time 
in  B.C.  466.  The  same  historian  also  states  that  The- 
mistoclcs,  in  his  flight  to  Asia,  having  been  driven  by  a 


storm  into  the  Athenian  fleet,  at  that  time  blockading 
Naxos,  managed  to  get  safely  carried  away  to  £phe«u.s 
whence  he  despatched  a  letter  of  solicitation  to  Ar- 
taxerxes, then  lately  invested  with  royalty,  vtmorl 
pafftXivovra  {Bell  Pelop,  i,  137).  The'  date  of  the 
conquest  of  that  island  is  B.C.  466,  which  is,  therefore, 
also  that  of  the  Persian  king's  accession.  It  is  now 
necessary  to  fix  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  he  be- 
came king.  If  Ctesias  means  that  his  reign  lasted  for- 
ty-two/t/^  years,  or  a  little  over  rather  than  under  that 
length,  the  accession  must  be  dated  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  B.C.  466 ;  but  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  computation  of  reigns  to  give  the  number  of  rvr- 
rent  years,  if  nearly  full,  and  this  will  bring  the  date  of 
accession  down  to  about  the  beginning  of  summer,  B.C 
466.  This  result  is  also  more  in  accordance  with  the 
simultaneous  capture  of  Naxos,  which  can  hardly  have 
occurred  earlier  in  that  year.  I  may  add  that  it  like- 
wise explains  the  length  assigned  to  this  reign  (forty- 
one  years)  by  Ptolemy,  in  his  astronomical  canon,  al- 
though he  has  misled  modem  compilers  of  ancient  his- 
tory by  beginning  it  in  B.C  465,  having  apparendy 
himself  fallen  into  some  confusion,  from  silently  annex- 
ing the  short  intermediate  periods  of  anarchy,  some- 
times to  the  preceding  and  at  others  to  the  ensuing 
reign.  The  "seventh  year"  of  Artaxerxes,  therefore, 
began  about  the  summer  of  RC.  460,  and  the  "  first 
[Hebrew]  month"  (Nisan)  occurring  within  that  twelve- 
month gives  the  following  March-April  of  B.C  4^  as 
the  time  when  Ezra  received  his  commission  to  proceed 
to  Jerusalem  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  royal 
mandate. 

2.  The  Date  of  the  Conversion  of  Cornelius. — The 
solution  of  this  question  will  be  the  determination  of 
the  distance  of  this  event  from  the  time  of  our  Sav- 
iour's Passion;  the  absolute  date  of  this  latter  occur- 
rence must,  therefore,  first  be  determined.  This  is  as- 
certained to  have  taken  place  in  A.D.  29  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  duration  of  Christ's  ministry  with  the 
historical  data  of  Luke  iii,  1-23 ;  but  the  investigation 
is  too  long  to  be  inserted  here.  See  Chronologt.  A 
ready  mode  of  testing  this  conclusicm  is  by  observing 
that  this  is  the  only  one  of  the  adjacent  scri^  of  years 
in  which  the  calculated  date  of  the  equinoctial  full 
moon  coincides  with  that  of  the  Fridav  of  the  cmcifix- 
ion  Passover,  as  any  one  may  see — with  sufficient  ac- 
curacy for  ordinary  purposes — by  computing  the  mean 
lunations  and  the  week-day  back  from  the  present  time. 
Thb  brings  the  date  of  Christ's  baptism  to  A.D.  25; 
and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Gospel  narratives  indicate 
that  this  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  summer. 

The  following  are  special  treatises  on  this  prophecy: 
Hulsius,  A  brabanelis  Com,  in  LXX  ffeh.  Confut,  (Breda, 
1653);  Calov,  De  LXX  Sepiimanis  (Yitemb.  1663); 
Sosimann,  De  LXX  Hebd,  Dan.  (Lugd.  1678) ;  Schon- 
wald,  Diss,  de  LXX  Hebd,  (Jen.  1720) ;  Marshall,  7Vw- 
tise  on  tJie  70  Weeks  of  Daniel  (Lond.  1725) ;  Markwick, 
Calculation  of  the  LXX  Weeks  of  Darnel  (ibid.l72«); 
Pfaff,  Diss,  de  LXX  Hebd.  (Tub.  1734);  Pagendom, 
Diss,  de  Hebd,  DanieUs  (Jen.  1745) ;  Ayrolus,  Liber  LXX 
Hebdomatum  Resignatus  (Rom.  1748) ;  Offerhaus,  De 
LXX  SejrUimanis  Danielis  (Groning.  1756);  Parrv.  On 
DameVs  70  Weeks  (Northampton,  1762);  Micbaelis, 
Versuch  fiber  d.  70  Wochen  Daniels  (Golt,  1771);  also 
Epistola  de  LXX  Hebdomadibus  (Lond.  1773) ;  Hasen- 
kamp,  Neue  Erkldr,  d.  70  W.  (Lemgo,  1772) ;  Kluit,  />- 
plicatio  LXX  Hd>d,  (l^liddelb.  1774) ;  Jung,  Chronoloffia 
LXX  Hebd,  (Heidelb.  1774);  Bkyney,  Dissertation  on 
the  70  W.  (Oxf.  1775) ;  Winter,  Sermons  on  the  70  W. 
(Lond.  1777);  Lorenz,  Interpret,  A'or.  LXX  Hebd.  (At' 
gent.  1781);  Wiesner,  Inquis,  in  LXX  Hebd.  (Wirceb. 
1787) ;  Vri,  Interpret.  LXX  Hebd.  (Oxon.  1788);  Butt, 
Commentary  on  the  70  W,  (Lond.  1807) ;  Faber,  Disser- 
tation on  the  70  W.  (ibid.  1811);  Stonard,  Dissertation 
on  the  70  W,  (ibid.  1825);  SchoU,  Comment,  de  LXX 
Hebd.  (Francf.  1829);  Steudel,  Disq,  de  LXX  Hebd. 
(Tub.  1833) ;  Wieseler,  Die  70  W,  erOrtert  (Giitt  1889); 
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Hoffinann,  Die  70  Jahrvocken  (Nuremb.  1836) ;  Dennv, 
Charts  of  the  70  W,  (Lond.  1849) ;  Blackley,  The  70  ^K. 
£xpiatned  (ibid.  1850).  See  also  the  Stud,  und  Krit. 
1834,  ii,  270;  1869,  iv;  (Gettysb.)  Evangel  Rev.  April, 
1867,  iii;  Goode,  Warburton  'Uct.for  1854-68  (Lond. 
18G0).     See  Dakiku 

SEVENTY  YEARS  is  a  frequent  number  in  ScripU 
ure,  both  symbolical  and  literal ;  e.  g.  the  seventy  years 
of  Tyre's  depression  after  its  capture  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
till  its  relief  by  the  downfall  of  Babylon  (Isa.  xxiii,  16- 
17) ;  and  esi)ecially  the  seventy  years  of  the  Jewish 
captivity  at  Babylon  ( Jer.  xxv,  11 ;  xxix,  10).  See 
Captivity. 

Severally.  In  the  office  for  the  baptism  (Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church)  of  those  of  riper  years,  the 
questions  proposed  by  the  minister  to  the  candidates  arc 
to  be  considered  as  addressed  to  them  eeveraUy^  and  the 
answers  to  be  made  accordingly.  By  this  rubric  every 
candidate  is  to  view  himself  as  isolated  and  alone,  al- 
though the  minister  is  not  obliged  to  distinctly  propose 
the  questions  to  every  individual.  In  the  Order  of  Con- 
firmation  there  is  a  rubric  somewhat  analogous.  The 
candidates  **  kneeling  before  the  bishop,  he  shall  lay  his 
hands  upon  the  head  of  evtry  one  severalli/f  saying," 
etc     See  Stanton,  Diet,  of  the  Churchy  s.  v. 

Severans,  an  old  term  not  now.  in  ose,  which 
seems  to  have  signitied  a  kind  of  cornice,  or  string- 
coarse. 

Severians,  a  sect  of  Encratite  Gnostics,  successors 
of  the  Tatianists,  whose  complicated  system  of  iEons 
they  abandoned,  but  whose  Encratite  notions  of  creation 
they  developed  or  heightened.  The  Severians  held 
that  the  well-known  Gnostic  power  laldabaoth  was  a 
great  ruler  of  the  powers;  that  from  him  sprang  the 
Devil;  that  the  Devil,  being  cast  down  to  the  earth  in 
the  form  of  a  serpent,  produced  the  vine,  who^  snake- 
like tendrils  indicate  its  origin;  that  the  Devil  also 
created  woman  and  the  lower  half  of  man.  Eusebius 
states  that  the  Severians  made  use  of  the  law  and 
prophets  and  Gospels,  giving  them  a  peculiar  interpre- 
tation, but  abused  the  apostle  Paul  and  rejected  his 
epistles,  as  also  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Kuseb.  Uist, 
Ecd,  iv,  29).  Augustine,  on  the  other  hand,  states 
that  they  rejected  the  Old  Test.  (Aug.  liar,  xxiv). 
The  tenet  of  the  creation  of  the  world  by  an  inferior 
Demiurge  presupposes  the  inherent  evil  of  matter,  and 
it  is  a  natural  deduction  from  this  to  deny  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  bod}'.  The  Severians  followed  out  their 
principle  to  this  conclusion,  according  to  Augustine 
\/lar,  xxiv),  while  Natalis  Alexander  denies  the  prob- 
ability of  Augustine's  report.  The  Severians  were  Do- 
cetas,  as  were  the  Tatianists.  See  Blunt,  Did,  of  Sects^ 
s.  V. ;  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  [Vorld,  s.  v.  "  Monophy- 
sites ;"  Hagcnbach,  Hist,  of  Dod.  i,  280 ;  Neander,  Ch, 
Uisi.  iii,  170.    See  Encratites;  Mokophysites. 

Sevexi&nas,  bishop  of  Gabala,  in  Syria.  The  his- 
torical appearance  of  this  personage  is  interwoven  with 
the  life  and  fortunes,  of  John  Chrysostoro.  During  a 
protracted  absence  of  the  latter  in  Asia  Minor,  Severia- 
nus  acted  as  his  representative,  and  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  to  intrigue  against  Chrysostom,  for 
which  he  was  expelled  from  Constantinople.  Being 
soon  recalled  by  his  patroness,  the  empress  Eudoxia,  he 
became  reconciled  to  Chrj'sostom;  but  he  afterwards 
renewed  bis  intriguing  efliirts  in  connection  with  The- 
ophilus  of  Alexandria.  His  later  history  is  unknown. 
Six  sermons  on  the  histor}'  of  the  creation,  together 
with  other  sermons  by  this  man,  are  published  in  the 
works  of  Chrysostom  in  the  Montfaucon  ed.  i,  vi,  and 
the  Mechitarists  of  Venice  published  certain  of  his 
homilies  in  1827.  On  his  life,  see  Palladius,  De  Vita  S, 
Joh,  Chrysostom, ;  Socrates,  Hist,  EccL  vi,  18 ;  Sozomen, 
BisL  Ecd,  viii,  6. — Herzog,  Real-EncyHop,  s.  v. 

Sevezinus,  St.,  the  apostle  of  Noricum.  The  rec- 
ords of  bis  early  life  are  scanty,  but  indicate  that  he  wos^ 


bom  of  Christian  parents  in  Italy  early  in  the  5th  cen- 
tury. He  choee  a  hermit's  life  in  early  youth,  and  set- 
tled in  the  East  in  pursuance  of  that  purpose,  but  soon 
returned  to  the  West  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the 
active  propagation  of  Christianity  among  the  heathen, 
establishing  himself  first  in  Pannonia,  but  afterwards  in 
Noricum.  The  latter  was  an  imperial  province  lying 
between  the  river  Danube  and  the  Alps,  and  was  inter- 
sected with  Roman  roads  on  which  were  located  not 
only  flourishing  native  towns,  but  numerous  Roman 
colonies,  municipalities,  and  camps,  which  contained  a 
Roman  population  (comp.  Strabo,  iv,  206,  and  vii,  804, 
313;  Tacitus,  Am,  ii,  63;  id.  Uist,  i,  11,  70;  Pliny, 
xxi,  7,  20;  Ptolemy,  ii,  1,  12;  viii,  6,  2,  7;  1,  8,  2; 
Zosimus,  iv,  85).  The  population  had  also  adopted  the 
Roman  language,  culture,  and  customs,  and  carried  on  an 
active  trade  with  the  Italian  cities,  particularly  Rome 
and  Aquileia.  Christianity  had,  consequently,  been 
long  introduced  when  Sevcrinus  settled  in  Noricum; 
but  it  had  failed  to  subdue  the  prevailing  paganism,  so 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  St.  Valentine  was 
repeatetUy  expelled  from  the  country  because  of  bis  at- 
tempts to  preach  the  Gospel.  A  complete  recognition 
was  not  accorded  to  Chrbtianity  until  after  Theodosius 
the  Great  had  issued  a  general  edict  prohibiting  all 
idolatry  throughout  the  empire  (in  392  [Cod,  Theod, 
de  PagamSf  i,  7,  9,  11  sq.]) ;  and  an  additional  diffi- 
culty was  encountered  in  the  convulsions  which  grew 
out  of  the  migration  of  Eastern  nations  then  in  prog- 
ress. 

Sevcrinus  fixed  his  residence  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Faviana,  a  town  on  the  Danube  near  where  the  modem 
Pochlam  stands,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  a  rigid 
asccticbm.  He  also  founded  a  monastery  and  gathered 
a  large  number  of  pupils,  whom  he  trained,  by  precept 
and  example,  to  imitate  the  virtues  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians and  to  avoid  the  corrupt  manners  of  the  world. 
He  never  partook  of  food  before  sundown  except  on 
feast-days,  walked  constantly  with  bare  feet,  and  al- 
ways slept  on  a  cUicium  spread  on  the  bare  floor  of  his 
chamber.  But,  not  content  with  fulfilling  his  vow  in 
the  most  faithful  manner,  he  also  frequently  traversed 
the  country  to  preach  the  Gospel,  to  comfort  the  Chris- 
tian communities,  who  were  incessantly  ravaged  by  the 
predatory  assaults  of  barbarous  hordes,  and  to  admonish 
them  to  avert  the  threatening  dangers  by  prayers  and 
good  works,  and  to  faithfully  pay  tithes  for  the  support 
of  the  poor.  He  was  also  indefatigable  in  laboring  to 
secure  the  liberation  of  imprisoned  Christians,  in  heal- 
ing the  sick,  and  in  entertaining  and  aiding  helpless 
fugitives.  Being  endowed  with  the  ability  to  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  existing  conditions,  he  was  frequent- 
ly able  to  point  out  the  places  which  were  exposed  to 
attacks  from  the  enemy,  and  he  never  failed  to  give 
timely  warning  of  danger  and  to  suggest  proper  meas- 
ures of  defence.  His  reputation  accordingly  increased 
more  and  more,  so  that  he  was  barely  able  to  attend  to 
all  the  requests  addressed  to  him  for  instmction,  coun- 
sel, comfort,  and  aid.  Even  the  famous  Odoacer,  leader 
of  the  Rugians  and  Herulians,  did  not  disdain  to  seek 
him  and  ask  for  his  counsel  and  blessing  when  about  to 
engage  in  his  expedition  to  Italy  in  A.D.  476. 

The  zeal  displayetl  by  Sevcrinus  for  the  outward  wel- 
fare of  the  people  and  for  the  success  of  Christianity  led 
several  congregations  to  make  him  their  bishop;  but  he 
declined  the  ofiice  on  the  ground  that  he  preferred  his 
solitude.  The  later  years  of  his  life  were  disturbed  by 
the  incursions  of  the  Alemanni  and  the  Rugians.  One 
of  the  latest  acts  of  his  life  was  an  attempt  to  persuade 
the  Kugian  king  Fava,  or  Feletheus,  and  his  cruel  queen, 
Gisa,  to  refrain  from  hostilities  against  the  Noricans. 
He  died  Jan.  8, 482,  and  was  eventually  buried  in  Italy, 
first  at  Monte  Feltre,  and  afterwards  on  a  small  island 
near  Naples,  where  a  costly  tomb  had  been  erected  for 
him  by  a  noblewoman.  Christianity  had  been  firmly 
established  in  Noricum  during  his  life;  the  bishopric 
of  Lohr,  subsequently  transferred  to  Passau,  bad  already 
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been  founded  ( Vita  8.  c  80),  and  three  others  (Teur- 
nia,  or  Tibumiai  Celleia,  now  CUleyi  and  iEmona,  now 
Laybacb,  whose  bishops  are  recorde<l  among  the  mem- 
bers of  a  S3mod  held  at  Grado  in  579)  were  established 
in  the  course  of  the  next  century. 

Literature, — Eugippus,  Vita  S,  Stvtrini,  in  M.  Wei- 
sen  Opp,  Hist,  et  Phil.  (Norimb.  1672),  p.  631  sq.,  and  in 
Pes,  ScripU.  Rer.  A uttr,  i,  62  sq. ;  the  Bullandists'  Acta 
SS.  ad  Jan.  8.  See  also  Mannert,  Geoffr.  d,  Griechen  u, 
RdmeTf  iii,  528  sq. ;  Forbiger,  Uandh,  d,  alt,  Geoffr,  iii, 
455  sq. ;  Muchar,  I)ai  rom,  Noricum^  etc  (Gr^tz,  1825, 
2  pts.  8vo) ;  Mascou,  Geich.  d,  Teutschen,  etc,  II,  ii, 
2,  and  xiii,  86);  Stritter,  Memorim  Populorum  oHm 
ad  Danub.^  etc  (St.  Petersburg,  1771-74,  2  voU  4to) ; 
Mosheim,  De  liebut  Christ,  etc,  p.  211  sq. ;  Fleury,  Bist, 
Eccles,  vi,  839  sq.;  Schrdckh,  Chri$tliche  Kirchenge- 
schichtey  xvi,  261  sq. ;  Rettberg,  Kirchengesch.  Deutsche 
lands  (Giitt.  1846),  i,  8,  21,  84.  — Herzog,  Real-Ency- 
hhp,  s.  V. 

fitoTerinuo,  pope  from  638  to  640,  and  successor  of 
Honorius  I.  The  Monothelite  troubles  led  to  the  post- 
poning of  his  conArmation  by  the  emperor  Ueraclius 
until  640,  when  it  was  obtained  on  the  pledge  of  his 
legates  that  the  Roman  clergy  should  subscribe  to  the 
emperor's  Edhesis  (q.  v.).  He  was  enthroned  May  28, 
and  died  Aug.  1  following.  He  condemned  the  Ecthesis, 
and  consequently  the  Monothelite  doctrine — Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop,  s.  v. 

SeTerites.    See  Amgelites. 

^evSniB,  founder  of  the  Gnostic  sect  named  after 
him  Severians  (q.  v.).  lie  came  from  Sozopolis  to  Pisid- 
ia,  and  while  a  pagan  was  a  lawyer.  Receiving  bap- 
tism at  Tripoli,  in  Phoenicia,  he  became  a  monk  and 
united  himself  with  a  society  of  zealous  Monophysites. 
Banished,  he  came  to  Constantinople  to  seek  protection 
from  the  emperor.  He  told  bim  tbat  the  defence  of  the 
Chalcedonian  Council  was  the  cause  of  all  the  disturb- 
ances, and  sought  to  introduce  a  certain  addition  to  the 
old  and  venerated  Church  song  the  Trisagion  which 
might  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  coalition  between  the  op- 
posing parties.  Later,  in  the  reign  of  Justin,  Severus, 
who  had  managed  to  become  patriarch  of  Antiocb,  saved 
his  life  by  fleeing  to  Egypt.  He  returned  to  Constan- 
tinople with  Authimus,  under  the  protection  of  the  em- 
press Theodora ;  but  Justinian,  finding  that  he  had  been 
imposed  upon  by  the  Monophysites,  deposed  Antbimus, 
and  decreed  that  **  the  writings  of  Severus  should  be 
burned,  and  none  should  be  permitted  either  to  own  or 
transcribe  them." — Neander,  Ch,  UisL  ii,  531  sq. 

SevSriUi,  Sulpicius,  St.,  was  bom  about  863,  of  a 
prominent  family,  and  in  manhood  shone  for  a  time 
as  a  forensic  orator.  He  married  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  consul ;  but  she  died  about  892,  and  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  monastic  seclusion  with  a 
few  like-minded  persons,  in  Aquitaine.  He  was  an  ad- 
mirer of  Martin  of  Tours,  whom  he  repeatedly  visited. 
Gennadius  states  that  he  was  gained  over  to  Pelagian- 
ism  when  in  his  old  age,  and  that  he  had  expressed 
himself  in  favor  of  that  system ;  but  that^  having  dis- 
covered his  error,  he  imposed  on  himself  perpetual  si- 
lence as  a  penance.  He  died  at  Marseilles,  whither  he 
had  retired,  soon  afVer  A.D.  410.  The  writings  of  Se- 
verus are,  Vita  S.  Martini  TuronensiSf  with  legendary 
embellishments : — I/istoria  Sacra^  or  Chronica  Sacra, 
containing  Jewish  and  Church  history  to  A.D.  400,  in- 
terspersed with  marvels,  but  written  in  a  flowing  style : 
— Dialogi  TrtSy  written  about  A.D.  405,  and  treating  in 
part  of  the  monastic  life  and  virtues,  in  part  of  the  mer- 
its of  Martin  of  Tours;  finally,  some  letters  of  no  im- 
portance and  doubtful  authenticity  (see  BHhr,  ChristL 
rom,  Theol.  p.  218-222).  The  works  of  Severus  have 
been  separately  published  in  various  editions ;  the  best 
complete  edition  is  that  of  Hieronymus  de  Prato  (Vero- 
na, 1751-54),  without  the  letters.  A  reprint  from  this 
ed.  with  the  letters  added  is  given  in  Gallandi,  Bibl, 
Pntt-unif  viii,  355  sq. — Herzog,  keal^Encykhp.  s.  v. 


Severy  (also  Seoerey,  Severit,  Ctvenf),  a  bay  or 
compartment  of  a  vaulted  ceiling. 

Seville,  Councils  op  (Concilium  Tlispalenst).  I. 
The  first  Council  of  Seville  was  held  Nov.  4,  590,  com- 
posed of  eight  bishops,  St.  Leander,  bishop  of  Seville, 
presiding.  It  was  decided  that  the  donations  and  alien- 
ations of  Church  property  made  by  the  bishop  Gauden- 
tius  were  uncanonical  and  void ;  nevertheless,  it  was  de- 
creed that  the  serfs  who  had  been  freed  by  him  sbooM 
remain  free,  although  still  subject  to  the  Chnrch,  and 
should  be  prohibited  from  leaving  their  property  to  any 
persons  except  their  children,  who  should  remain,  in 
perpetuity,  subjects  of  the  Church ;  also,  authority  was 
given  to  the  lay  judges  to  separate  the  clergy  from  their 
wives  or  mistresses.     See  Mansi,  ConciL  v,  1588. 

II.  The  second  council  was  held  in  November,  618,  by 
St  Isidore,  the  archbishop,  at  the  head  of  seven  other 
bishops,  against  the  Acephalists,  who  denied  the  two 
natures  in  one  person.  Various  regulations,  chiefly  re- 
lating to  the  particular  circumstances  of  their  Chorcb, 
were  also  drawn  up.  All  the  acts  of  the  council  are 
contained  in  thirteen  chapters. 

1.  Theodnlphap,  bishop  of  Halan,  hnving  coroplaioed 
of  the  coudact  of  the  bishops  of  his  ueigblMrhood,  who^ 
dnrlnff  the  conftisiou  couseqaent  upon  ihe  war,  had  ap- 
propriated to  themselves  much  of  hla  territory,  it  was  or- 
dered that  all  should  be  restored  to  him. 

4.  Forbids  the  ordination  of  clerks  who  had  married 
widows,  and  declares  snch  to  be  void. 

fi.  Orders  the  deposition  of  a  priest  and  two  deacons, 
ordained  under  the  following  circumstances:  The  bishop, 
who  labored  under  an  aflectlon  of  the  eyes,  bad  merely 
laid  his  hands  npon  them,  while  a  priest  pronoanced  the 
benediction. 

7.  Relates  to  the  conduct  of  A^apins,  bishop  of  Cordova, 
who,  being  little  skilled  in  ecclesiastical  discipline,  had 
granted  permission  to  certain  priests  to  erect  altars  nod 
consecrate  churches  In  the  absence  of  the  bishop.  The 
council  forbids  all  snch  proceedings  for  the  future. 

10  and  11.  Confirm  the  recent  etftablishment  of  certain 
monasteries  in  the  province  of  Betica,  and  forbid  Uie  bish- 
ops, under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  take  possession 
or  their  property ;  also  allows  monks  to  take  charge  of 
property  anpertainine  to  nunneries,  opon  condition  that 
they  dwell  In  distinct  houses,  and  abstain  from  all  fitmiliar 
iniercouroo  with  the  nnns. 

18  and  14.  Assert  the  doctrine  of  two  natures  in  onr 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  united  in  one  person. 

See  Mansi,  v,  1663. — Landon,  Manual  of  Councils,  a.  t. 

Sew^afioll,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  beautiful  and  strong  Sigrun.  It  is  believed 
to  be  Mount  Saeva,  in  West  Gothland,  Sweden. 

Sewall,  Joseph,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Boston,  Aug.  15, 1688  (O.  S.).  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  in  1707,  and  was  ordained  Sept. 
16, 1713,  colleague  pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church,  where 
he  iBipenc  his  life,  having  declined  the  presidency  of 
Harvard  College,  which  was  urged  upon  him  in  1734. 
In  17*28  he  accepted  a  fellowship  and  served  until  1765, 
when  he  resigned,  and  died  June  27,  1769.  He  was 
made  D.D.  by  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1731.  Dr. 
Sewall*s  publications  were.  The  Holtf  Spirit  Convinciag 
the  World  of  Sin,  of  Righteousness,  and  of  Judgment : — 
Four  Sermons  (1741): — and  a  large  number  of  Ocrrr- 
sional  Sermons,  See  sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pul- 
pit, i,  278. 

Sewall,  Jotham,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  York,  Me.,  Jan.  1,  1760.  Shortly  after  he  at- 
tained his  majority  he  migrated  to  the  Kennebec  and 
worked  at  his  trade  (mason).  In  1783  his  mind  first 
took  a  permanent  religious  direction,  and  he  found 
peace.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  May  8, 1798,  and  or- 
dained as  an  evangelist  June  18,  1800.  For  a  short 
time  he  bad  charge  of  the  Church  in  Chesterville,  where 
he  resided ;  but  the  greater  part  of  his  subsequent  life 
was  spent  in  missionary  labor,  chiefly  in  Maine.  Ue 
labored  till  near  the  close  of  his  life,  preaching  only 
three  weeks  before  his  death,  which  took  place  Oct.  3, 
1850.  Ue  was  a  man  of  fervid,  massive  strength.  See 
Spraguc,  A  nnals  of  (he  A  mer.  Pulpit,  ii,  430. 
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S^'wall,  Samiiel,  chief -justice  of  the  sopreme 
court  of  Massachusetts^  was  bora  at  Btshopstoke,  Eng- 
land, March  28,  1652.  His  father  esublished  himself 
in  the  United  States  in  1661,  when  Samuel  was  nine 
years  old.  In  his  childhood  the  latter  was  under  the 
instruction  of  Mr.  Parker,  of  Newbur>'.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  in  1671,  and  afterwards 
prcmched  for  a  short  time.  In  1688  he  went  to  Eng- 
land. He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1689.  In 
1692  he  was  appointed  in  the  new  charter  one  of  the 
council,  iu  which  station  he  continued  till  1725.  He 
was  aoaide  one  of  the  judges  in  1692,  and  chief-justice  of 
the  superior  court  in  1718.  Sharing  in  the  then  gen- 
eral belief  in  witchcraft,  he  concurred  in  its  condemna- 
tiou  in  1692 ;  but  at  a  public  fast,  Jan.  14, 1697,  he  ac- 
knowledged his  wrong.  In  1699  he  was  chosen  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  society  in  England  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New  England.  He  died 
Jan.  1,  1730.  By  his  wife  he  received  a  large  fortune, 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  which  he  employed  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  advantage  of  men.  Eminent  for 
piety,  wisdom,  and  learning,  in  all  the  relations  of  life 
he  exhibited  the  Christian  virtues  and  secured  univer- 
sal respect.  For  a  long  course  of  years  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Old  South  Church  and  one  of  its  greatest  or- 
naments. Judge  Sewairs  writings  are,  Answer  to  Que- 
ries respectinff  A  merica  (1690) : — Prospects  touching  the 
A  ccompUshment  of  Prophecies  (Boston,  1713, 4to) : — Me- 
morial relating  to  the  Kennebec  Indians  (1721,  4to): — 
Phanomena  qucedam  Apocalyptica  ad  Asptctum  Noti 
OtUs  Confyurata  (2d  ed.  1727, 4to). 

Seawall,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  minister 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Essex, 
MassL,  April  28, 1818.  He  was  educated  at  Wilbraham, 
and  graduated  from  the  Wealeyan  University,  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  1837.  He  united  with  the  Baltimore  Con- 
ference in  1838,  but  in  1841  was  returned  supernumer- 
ary, and  spent  a  year  in  Europe  and  the  EasL  He  en- 
tered upon  active  work  when  he  returned,  but  on  ac- 
count of  ill-health  located  in  1848.  He  was  readmit- 
ted in  1849  and  given  a  superannuated  relation,  which 
he  retained  until  1858,  when  he  resumed  pastoral  work. 
la  1866  he  was  transferred  to  New  York  East  Confer- 
ence and  stationed  in  Brooklyn,  and  was  retransferred  ; 
in  1869,  taking  a  supernumerary  relation.  He  died 
Aug.  11, 1870.  In  1860  Dr.  Sewall  was  a  delegate  to 
the  General  Conference.  He  was  a  man  of  refined 
tastes  and  scholarly  culture,  a  bom  orator,  and  a  suc- 
cessful minister.  See  Miauies  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1871,  p.  19. 

Sew^ell,  William  (1),  the  historian  of  the  Qua- 
kers, was  the  son  of  Jacob  Williamson  Sewell,  and  was 
bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1650.  His  grandfather  left  his 
native  country',  England,  that,  as  a  Brownist,  he  might 
enjoy  more  freedom  in  Holland.  William  Sewell  lost 
both  his  parents  in  early  life,  but,  having  been  in- 
structed by  them  in  the  principles  of  the  Quakers,  he 
adhered  to  them  during  life.  He  was  a  student  of  un- 
wearied application,  attaining  a  knowledge  of  Greek, 
Latin,  English,  French,  and  High  Dutch.  He  is  chief- 
ly noted  for  his  History  of  the  People  called  Quakers, 
written  first  in  Low  Dutch,  and  afterwards  by  himself 
in  English.  Chie  principal  object  with  the  author  was 
a  desire  to  correct  what  he  conceived  to  be  gross  mis- 
representations in  Gerard  Croese's  History  of  Quaker- 
ism, The  work  seems  to  have  been  first  published  in 
1722,  fulio,  and  reprinted  in  1725. 

Be^vell,  'William  (2),  an  English  clergyman,  was 
bom  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  about  1805.  The  son  of  a 
solicitor,  he  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Oxford,  be- 
came fellow  of  Exeter  College,  and  incumbent  of  Caris- 
brooke  Castle  chapel,  Isle  of  Wight.  He  was  public  ex- 
aminer in  the  university  from  1836  to  1841,  and  in  1852 
was  appointed  principal  of  St  Peter's  College  at  Rad- 
]e>'.  He  was  a  supporter  of  the  tractarian  movement. 
His  published  works  are,  ffora  Philologicce  :-'Conjeci'' 


ures  on  the  Structure  of  the  Greek  Language  (1830)  : — 
Sacred  Thoughts  in  Verse  (1831 ;  2d  ed.  1842)  i^Chris- 
tiam  Vestiges  of  Creation  (1861) :— besides  Sermons,  and 
tracts  on  Christian  morals  and  politics,  etc 

fitow^ell,  William  D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bora  in  Chesten-ille,  Me.,  July  15, 1813.  He 
was  converted  iu  1831,  entered  the  itinerancy  on  Sid- 
ney Circuit  September,  1836,  under  the  presiding  elder; 
admitted  on  trial  in  1837,  and  served  two  years  on  Kil- 
marnock and  Harmony  circuits;  was  received  into  full 
connection  in  1889,  and  appointed  to  Vassalborough  Cir- 
cuit, where  he  pursued  his  labors  with  great  zeal  and 
success  until  near  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
April  24, 1840.  He  possessed  a  good  and  well-cultured 
mind.  His  attachment  to  the  doctrines  and  institu- 
tions of  the  Church  was  strong  and  unwavering.  See 
Minutes  ofCorferences,  iii,  145. 

Saxageslma,  the  Sunday  which,  in  round  num- 
bers, is  sixty  days  before  Easter. 

fitoxes,  SBPARATtON  OP,  IN  CHURCHES.  The  rulcs 
of  the  primitive  churches  required  the  separation  of 
the  sexes  in  the  churches,  and  this  was  generally  ob- 
served. The  men  occupied  the  lejl  of  the  altar  on  the 
south  side  of  the  church,  and  the  women  the  right  on 
the  north.  They  were  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
veil  or  lattice.  In  the  Eastera  churches  the  women 
and  catechumens  occupied  the  galleries  above,  while 
the  men  sat  below.  In  some  churches  a  separate 
apartment  was  also  allotted  to  widows  and  virgins. 
See  Coleman,  Christ.  A  ntiq,  s.  v. 

Sext,  a  name  given  to  the  noonday  service  (q.  v.) 
of  the  early  Christian  Church  because  it  was  held  at 
the  sixth  hour. 


I,  a  corruption  of  sacristan  (q.  v.).  This 
officer  was  anciently  the  attendant  and  waiter  on  the 
clergy.  His  duties  at  the  present  day  in  the  Church 
of  England  is  to  keep  the  church,  dig  graves,  provide 
the  necessaries  for  service— as  for  -baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper— under  the  direction  of  the  church-war- 
dens. The  office  may  be  held  by  a  woman,  and  the 
salary  usually  depends  on  the  annual  vote  of  the  pa- 
rishioners. In  Scotland  the  sexton,  whose  duties  are 
much  the  same  as  in  England,  is  usually  called  the  bea- 
dle, from  the  Saxon  bydde,  to  cry,  or  to  make  proclama- 
tion. The  appointment  to  office  in  the  Established 
Church  is  with  the  heritors. 

Seztry.    See  Sacristy. 

SeztUB,  a  term,  in  the  ancient  canon  law,  to  signify 
a  collection  of  decretals  made  by  pope  Boniface  Till; 
thus  called  from  the  title,  L^)er  Sextus,  and  being  an 
addition  to  the  five  volumes  of  decretals  collected  by 
Gregory  IX.  The  persons  reputed  to  have  been  com- 
missioned to  draw  it  up  were  William  de  Mandegotte, 
archbishop  of  Arobrun;  Berenger,  bishop  of  Beziers; 
and  Kichard,  bishop  of  Sienna.-^Lce,  Glossary  of  Litur- 
gical Terms,  s.  v. 

fitoymotir,  Truman%  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  25, 
1799,  and  united  with  the  Church  there  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  In  1829  he  joined  the  New  York  Confer- 
ence, and  was  a  member  of  this,  and,  later,  of  the  Troy 
Conference,  until  his  death,  Nov.  15,  1874.  See  Min- 
utes of  Annual  Conferences,  1875,  p.  64. 

fitoys,  John,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bora  in  Santa  Cruz  Island,  West  In- 
dies, March  30, 1799.  In  1821  he  joined  the  Wealeyan 
Church  in  the  island  of  St.  Eustatius.  Notwithstand- 
ing much  opposition  from  friends,  he  continued  in  this 
Church,  and  in  1825  was  licensed  a  local  preacher.  He 
was  ordained  in  1829,  and,  coming  to  the  United  States, 
joined  the  Oneida  Conference.  In  1833  he  was  a  mis- 
sionary among  the  Oneida  Indians,  and  in  1834  sailed 
for  Liberia  as  superintendent  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  Missions  in  West  Africa.    He  returoed  in  1841, 
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and  in  1842  he  was  appointed  to  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.  The 
following  year  he  went  again  to  Liberia,  from  which  he 
returned  in  1845,  when  he  resigned  his  connection  with 
the  mission  and  joined  the  New  York  Conference.  In 
1850  he  became  travelling  agent  of  the  Mar\'land  Coloni- 
zation Society,  locating  at  Baltimore,  where  lie  remained 
six  years.  lie  was  then  appointed  agent  for  the  Coloni- 
zation  Society  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  moved 
to  Springfield,  0.  The  same  year  he  went  to  Africa 
and  located  a  settlement,  and  from  this  time  to  1870 
was  associated  with  Africa  and  the  improvement  of  the 
colored  race.  He  also  acted  as  United  States  agent 
for  recaptured  slaves,  and  as  United  States  consul  and 
minister  resident  in  Liberia.  On  his  return  to  the 
United  States,  he  became,  by  request,  a  member  of  the 
Cincinnati  Conference.  He  died  Feb.  9,  1872.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences^  1872,  p.  107. 

Sforno,  OfiADi.viL  See  Obadiaii  ben-Jacob  de 
Sforno. 

Shaaiab'bin  (Heb.  Shaalabbin',  rsb^U  ;  but 
many  MSS.  Shaalabbvn\  D'^asJO,  city  of  foxes ;  Sept, 

2aXa/3i V  v.  r.  iMkaiuiv ;  Vulg.  Selebin)^  a  town  in  the 
tribe  of  Dan  (Josh,  xix,  42,  where  it  is  named  between 
Ir-shemesh  and  Ajalon) ;  probably  the  same  elsewhere 
(Judg.  i,  35 ;  1  Kings  iv,  9)  called  Shaalbih  (q.  v.). 

ShaU'bim  (Heb.  Shaalbim',  0*^2^7^,  according 
to  FUr8t=D''b55|13  rr^a,  house  [u  e.  place]  of  foxes; 

Sept.  ^aXapiVf  2aXa)3€i/i,  v.  r.  GaoXo/Bciv,  Btj^aXafiiit 
and  even  al  aXiSjiriKto)  **  occurs  in  an  ancient  fragment 
of  history  inserted  in  Judg.  i,  enumerating  the  towns  of 
which  the  original  inhabitants  of  Canaan  succeeded  in 
keeping  possession  after  the  general  conquest.  Mount 
Heres,  Aijalon,.and  Shaalbim  were  held  against  the 
Danites  by  the  Amorites  (ver.  85)  till,  the  help  of  the 
great  tribe  of  Ephraim  being  called  in,  they  were  at 
last  compelled  to  succumb.  It  is  mentioned  with  Aija- 
lon  again  in  Josh,  xix,  42  (Shaalabbin),  and  with  Beth- 
shemesh  both  there  and  in  1  Kings  iv,  9,  in  the  last 
passage  as  making  up  one  of  Solomon's  commissariat 
districts.  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  Onomasticon  (s.  v.  *  Selab')  as  a  large  village  in  the 
district  of  Sebaste  (u  e.  Samaria),  and  as  then  called 
Seiaba.  But  this  is  not  very  intdligible,  for,  except  in 
the  statement  of  Josephus  (Ant,  v,  1,  22)  that  the  allot- 
ment of  the  Danites  extended  as  far  north  as  Dor  (Tan- 
tura),  there  is  nothing  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  any  of 
their  towns  were  at  all  near  Samaria  (see  Schwarz,  Pa- 
lest, p.  140),  while  the  persistent  enumeration  of  Shaal- 
bim with  Aijalon  and  Beth-shemesh,  the  sites  of  both 
which  are  known  with  tolerable  certainty  as  within  a 
radius  of  fifteen  miles  west  of  Jerusalem,  is  strongly 
against  it.  It  is  also  at  variance  with  another  notice 
of  Jerome,  in  his  commentary  on  Ezek.  xlviii,  22,  where 
he  mentions  the  '  towers  of  Ailon  and  Selehi  and  Em- 
roaus-Nicopolis,'  in  connection  with  Joppa,  as  three 
landmarks  of  the  tribe  of  Dan"  (Smith).  Shaalbim  may 
possibly  be  identified  with  the  modem  village  Beit  Sira^ 
a  village  a  little  north  of  Yalo,  on  the  south  side  of 
Wady  Suleiman;  or,  perhaps  (so  FUrst),  rather  with 
Selbit^  a  ruined  village  north  of  the  wady  (Robinson, 
ResearcIieSf  1852,  iii,  144,  notes).     See  Shaalbonite. 

Shaal'bonite  (Heb.  ShaaJbonV,  *^3bi?^-,  Sept. 
r«Xa/3u>Wrf;t-,  v.  r.  ^aXafitaviy  'Liitfiii^  and  even  'Ofui ; 
Vulg.  Salabonites,  de  Salbont)^  an  epithet  of  Eliahba 
(q.  v.),  one  of  David's  thirty-seven  chief  heroes  (2  Sam. 
xxiil,  82 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  33) ;  evidently  as  being  a  native 
of  Shaalhon^  a  place  otherwise  unknown,  unless  identi- 
cal with  Shaalbim  (q.  v.)* 

Sha'aph  (Heb.  id.  qrd ;  Gesenius  division,  but 
FUrst  union ;  SepL  ^Layd^y  v.  r.  'Layai,  Si^,  ^Sxia^^f  the 
name  of  two  men. 

1.  Last  named  of  six  sons  of  Jahdai,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (I  Chron.  ii,  47).     B.C.  prob.  post  1612. 

2.  Third  named  of  four  sons  of  Maachah,  concubine 


of  Caleb,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  he  was  the  "^  father^ 
(i.  e.  founder)  of  Madmannah  (1  Chron.  ii,  49).  &C 
post  1612. 

Sha&ra'Im  (Heb.  Shaara'yim,  C^^TT^,  ivogatet; 
SepL  in  Josh.  ^Uucapifif  in  Sam.  ai  iroAcic  in  Chron. 
l^ODptifi  [v.  r.  £api/i] ;  Vulg.  Saraim,  Saarim),  a  town 
in  the  **  valley"  or  maritime  plain  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv, 
36,  A.  V.  **  Sharaim,**  where  it  is  named  between  Aze- 
kah  and  Adithaim).  Its  occurrence  among  the  cities  of 
Simeon  (1  Chron.  iv,  81)  is  probably  a  clerical  error  fur 
Skaruken  (Josh,  xix,  6).  **  It  is  mentioned  again  in 
the  account  of  the  rout  which  followed  the  fall  of  Goli- 
ath, where  the  wounded  fell  down  on  the  road  to  Sha- 
araim  and  as  far  as  Gath  and  Ekron  (1  Sam.  xvii,  53). 
These  two  notices  are  coQsistent  with  each  other.  Go- 
liath probably  fell  in  the  Wady  es-Sumt,  on  opposite 
sides  of  which  stand  the  representatives  of  Socoh  and 
Jarmuth;  Gath  was  at  or  near  Tell  es-Safieh,  a  few 
miles  west  of  Socoh  at  the  mouth  of  the  same  wady; 
while  Ekron  (if  'Akir  be  Ekron)  lies  farther  north. 
Shaaratm  is  probably  therefore  to  be  looked  for  sotdc- 
where  west  of  Shuweikeh,  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
hills,  where  they  subside  into  the  great  plain**  (Smith). 
'*  The  valley  of  Elah  runs  down  among  the  hills  fur 
some  dbtance,  and  then  forks  below  Tell-Zakarlah ;  one 
branch,  or  rather  side  valley,  running  to  Gath  (Tell  es- 
Safieh),  and  the  other  to  the  plain  of  Ekron.  Perhaps 
the  town  of  Shaaraim  may  have  been  situated  at  the 
fork,  and  may  have  taken  its  name  from  the  '  two  paj^- 
es'  (see  Porter,  Hand-book  for  Sin,  and  Pal  p.  2C4)' 
(Kitto).  It  is  probably  identical  with  the  Ir-Tarain 
of  the  Talmud  {Tosepktahy  Ahalotk,  s.  f.),  for  the  Chal- 
dee  tarain  has  the  same  meaning,  gates  (Schwarz,  Pa- 
lest, p.  102).  From  the  associated  localities  it  must  be 
sought  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modem  Shahmek,  a  vil-. 
lage  with  traces  of  ruins  about  two  and  a  half  miles 
south  of  Ekron  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir ,  p.  114).  Lieut. 
Conder  at  first  proposed  Tell  Zakariah  as  a  suitable 
position  for  Shaaraim  {Quar,  Statement  of  "  the  Pal 
Erplor,  Fundf"*  1875,  p.  194),  but  M.  Gannean  suKgests 
the  ruin  Sd'ireh  (ibid,  p.  182),  mentioned  in  Dr.  Bobtn- 
son's  list  (Append,  to  vol.  iii,  1st  ed.  of  Researcketi)  be- 
tween Shuweikeh  and  Beit-Net  if,  in  which  Lieut.  Con- 
der seems  finally  to  coincide  (Tent  Work  in  PaL  ii,  839). 

Shaash'gaz  (Heb.  Shaashgaz%  UC>1J,  Persian, 
servant  of  the  beautiful;  Sept.  Vat),  the  appropriate 
name  of  a  Persian  eunuch,  the  keeper  of  the  concubines 
in  the  court  of  Xerxes  (Esth.  ii,  14).  B.C.  cir.  525. 
See  HicoAi. 

Shabbath.    See  Sabbath  ;  Talsiud. 

Shab'bethai  [many  Shffhbeth'alj  some  Sbabb^k- 
a'r]  (Heb.  Shabbetkai%  "^nSD,  Sabbatical,  L  e.  bom  on 
the  Sabbath;  Sept,  Sa^^a^at  v.  r.  ^afia^at  and 
Kafifia^at ;  in  Neh.  viii,  7  Sa/3/3a3aioc)t  one  of  the 
chief  Levites,  who  was  active  in  the  reformations  and 
restoration  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Ezra  x,  15; 
Neh.  viii,  7 ;  xi,  16).     B.a  cir.  450. 

ShabluL    See  Snaiu 

ShaohaL    See  Lion. 

Shachaph.    See  CucKoa 

Shaohi'a  [many  Schach'ia]  (Heb.  Shokyak\ 
n^^St?  [so  the  margin],  accusation  [Gesenius]  or  tn- 
nouncenient  [FUrst] ;  but  the  text  has  Shobgah%  rP-C, 
captivity ;  Sept.  Xifiia  v.  r.  Xafiid  and  Za^ia ;  Vulg. 
Seckia),  the  sixth  named  of  the  seven  sons  of  Shaha- 
raim  (q.  v.).  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  by  his  wife  Ho- 
desh  (1  Chron.  viii,  10).     RC.  post  1612. 

Shadanana,  in  Hind{i  mythology,  is  a  surname  of 
the  god  KartikeyOy  signifying  "  the  head  with  six 
faces." 

Shad'dai  (Heb.  Shadday',  *^?1$,  in  pause  ^ni^),an 
ancient  name  of  God,  rendered  "Almighty"  everywhere 
in  the  A.  V.  In  all  passages  of  Genesis  except  one  (xlis. 
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25),  in  £xod.  \i,  8,  and  in  Erek.  x,  5,  it  is  found  in  con- 
nection with  bn,  Sly  '^God,"*  £1  Shaddai  being  there  ren- 
dered "  God  Almighty,"  or  "  the  Almighty  God."  It  oc- 
curs ax  tiroes  in  Genesis  (xvii,  1 ;  xxviii,  3 ;  xxxv,  11 ; 
xliii,  14;  xlviii,  8;  xlix,  25),  once  in  Exodus  (vi,  8), 
twice  in  Numbers  (xxir,  4, 16),  twice  in  liuth  (i,20, 21), 
thirty-one  times  in  Job,  twice  in  the  Psalms  (Ixviii,  14 
[15] ;  xci.  1),  once  in  Isaiah  (xiii,  6),  twice  in  Ezekiel 
(i,  24 ;  X,  5),  and  once  in  Joel  (i,  15).  In  Genesis  and 
Exodus  it  is  found  in  what  are  called  the  Elohistic  por- 
tions of  those  books,  in  Numbers  in  the  Jehovistic  por- 
tion, and  throughout  Job  the  name  Shaddai  stands  in 
parallelism  with  Elohim,  and  never  with  Jehovah.  By 
the  name  or  in  the  character  of  El  Shaddai,  God  was 
known  to  the  patriarchs — to  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii,  1),  to 
Isaac  (xxviii,  8),  and  to  Jacob  (xliii,  14;  xlviii,  8;  xlix, 
25) — before  the  name  Jehovah,  in  its  full  significance, 
was  revealeil  (Exod.  vi,  3).  By  this  title  he  was  known 
to  the  Midianite  Balaam  (Numb,  xxiv,  4,  16),  as  God 
the  Giver  of  Visions,  the  Most  High  (corop.  Psa.  xci,  1); 
and  the  identity  of  Jehovah  and  Shaddai,  who  dealt 
bitterly  with  her,  was  recognised  by  Naomi  in  her  sor- 
row (Ruth  i,  20,  21).  Shaddai,  the  Almighty,  is  the 
God  who  chastens  men  (Job  v,  17 ;  vi,  4 ;  xxiii,  16 ; 
xxvii,  2);  the  just  God  (viii,  8;  xxxiv,  10),  who  hears 
pni3rer  (viii,  5;  xxii,  26;  xxvii,  10) ;  the  God  of  power 
who  cannot  be  resisted  (xv,  25),  who  punishes  the  wick- 
ed (xxi,  20 ;  xxvii,  18),  and  rewards  and  protects  those 
who  trust  in  him  (xxii,  23,  25 ;  xxix,  5) ;  the  God  of 
providence  (xxii,  17,  23 ;  xxvii,  1 1)  and  of  foreknowl- 
edge (xxiv,  1),  who  gives  to  men  understanding  (xxxii, 
8)  and  life  (xxxiii,4) :  "excellent  in  power,  and  in  judg- 
ment, and  in  plenty  of  justice,"  whom  none  can  perfect- 
ly know  (xi,  7 ;  xxxvii,  23).  The  prevalent  idea  at- 
taching to  the  name  in  all  these  passages  is  that  of 
strength  and  power,  and  our  translators  have  probably 
given  to  *^  Shaddai"  its  true  meaning  when  they  ren- 
dered it  "Almighty." 

In  the  Targum  throughout,  the  Hebrew  word  is  re- 
tained, as  in  the  Peshito-Syriac  of  Genesis  and  Exodus, 
and  of  Ruth  i,  20.  The  Sept.  gives  ucavoc*  i<'XVP0Q, 
Geoct  K  vpioQf  vayroKpaTufp,  Kvpwc  vavroKpartopy  6  rai 
vayra  iroiriaaQ  (Job  viii,  9)  ^  ixovpdvioc  (Psa.  Ixviii,  14 
[  15]),  6  6edt  Tov  ovpavov  (Psa.  xci,  1),  aaddat  (Blzek. 
X,  5),  and  raXaiinapia  (Joel  i,  15).  In  Job  xxix,  5  we 
find  the  strange  rendlering  vXiixSrjQ,  In  Genesis  and 
Exodus  "  £1  Shaddai"  is  translated  u  Ocr^c  M^v,  or  <roVj 
or  airrwvt  as  the  case  may  be.  The  Vulgate  has  om- 
mpotens  in  all  cases  except  Dominus  (Job  v,  17 ;  vi,  4, 
14;  Isa.  xiii,  6),  Dfus  (Job  xxii,  3 ;  xl,  2),  Deu»  caU 
(Psa.  xci,  1),  nMimit  Deiu  (Ezek.  i,  24),  calettU  (Psa. 
Ixviii,  14  [15]),potow  (Joel  i,  15),  and  digne  (Job  xxxvii, 
23).  The  Veneto-Greek  has  KparcunQ,  The  Peshito- 
Syriac,  in  many  passages,  renders  "Shaddai"  simply 
"God,"  in  others  channo,  "strong,  powerful"  (Job  v,  17; 
vi,  4 ;  etc),  and  once  Vfojjo, "  Most  High"  (ver.  14).  The 
Samaritan  version  of  Gen.  xvii,  1  has  for  "  El  Shaddai" 
"  powerful,  sufficient,"  though  in  the  other  passages  of 
Genesis  and  Exodus  it  simply  retains  the  Hebrew  word ; 
while  in  Numb,  xxiv,  4,  16,  the  translator  must  have 
read  TVyS^  sadeh,  "  a  field,"  for  he  renders  "  the  vision 
of  Shaddai"  "  the  vision  of  the  field,"  i.  e.  the  vision  seen 
in  the  open  plain.  Aben-Ezra  and  Rimchi  render  it 
**  powerfuL" 

The  derivations  assigned  to  Shaddai  are  various.  We 
may  mention,  only  to  reject,  the  Rabbinical  etymology 
which  connects  it  with  *^^,  dot, "  sufficiency,"  given  by 
Rashi  (on  Gau  xvii,  1),  **  I  am  he  in  whose  Godhead 
there  is  sufficiency  for  the  whole  creation ;"  and  in  the 
Talmud  {Chagiga,  foL  12,  coL  1),  "I  am  he  who  said  to 
the  world,  Enough !"  According  to  this,  "^^d  =  ^^  "IC?K, 
**  He  who  is  sufficient,"  "  the  all-sufficient  One ;"  and  so 
"  He  who  is  sufficient  in  himself,"  and  therefore  self-ex- 
istent. Thb  is  the  origin  of  the  'iKavoQ  of  the  Sept., 
Theodoret,  and  Hcsychius,  and  of  the  Arabic  alkafi  of 


Saadias,  which  has  the  sanae  meaning.  Gresenius  {Gram. 
§  86,  and  Jetctia  xiii,  6)  regards  "^^fd,  shaddai,  as  the 
plural  of  majesty,  from  a  singular  noun,  ID,  shad,  root  ^ 
^^D,  shaddd,  of  which  the  primary  notion  seems  to  be 
"  to  be  strong"  (FUrst,  Handtcb.^  It  is  evident  that 
this  derivation  was  present  to  the  mind  of  the  prophet 
from  the  ^lay  of  words  in  Isa.  xiii,  6.  Ewald  (Lehi-b, 
§  155  c,  5th  ed.)  takes  it  from  a  root  n^t}=1'ld,  and 
compares  it  with  *^J^,  davvai,  from  HJ'H,  davdh,  the  older 
termination  *^*  being  retained.  He  also  refers  to  the  prop- 
er names  ^^5%  Yishai  (Jesse),  and  "^jl??  Bawai  (Neh.  iii, 
IB).  Rodiger  (Gesen.  Thesaur,  s.  v.)  disputes  Ewald*8 
explanation,  and  proposes,  as  one  less  open  to  objection, 
that  Shaddai  originally  signified  "  my  powerful  ones," 
and  afterwards  became  the  name  of  God  Almighty,  like 
the  aiudogous  form  A  donau  In  favor  of  this  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  never  found  with  the  definite  article,  but  such 
would  be  equally  the  case  if  Shaddai  were  regarded  as  a 
proper  name.  On  the  whole  there  seems  no  rcasoimble 
objection  to  the  view  taken  by  Gescnius,  which  Lee  also 
adopts  {Gram.  §  139,  6). 

Shaddai  is  found  as  an  element  in  the  proper  names 
Ammbhaddai,  Zurishaddai,  and  possibly  also  in  Shedcur 
there  may  be  a  trace  of  it. — Smith. 

Shade,  Jacob  R,  a  minister  of  the  German  Re- 
formed Church,  was  bom  in  Montgomery  County,  Pa., 
April  25, 1817.  He  began  his  studies  in  Marshall  Col- 
lege, Mercersburg,  Pa.,  in  May,  1839 ;  and  fiubhed  his 
theological  studies  in  the  seminary  located  in  the  same 
place.  Full  of  zeal,  he  preached,  while  in  the  seminar}', 
in  destitute  places  among  the  mountains  west  of  Mer- 
cersburg, and  was  the  means  of  organizing  several  con- 
gregations. He  was  licensed  and  ordained  in  May,  1843, 
and  continued  his  labors  for  a  short  time  in  the  moun- 
tains where  he  had  preached  before.  At  the  close  of 
the  same  year  he  became  colporteur  in  Berks  County, 
Pa.,  for  the  American  Tract  Society,  spending  one  year 
in  that  field.  In  1844-45  he  spent  a  year  in  the  same 
work  in  Alabama.  On  his  return  his  health  had  entire- 
ly failed,  and  be  died  Jan.  6, 1846.  With  ordinary  nat- 
ural abilities,  he  was  possessed  of  extraordinary  zeal  and 
devotion  to  the  work  of  ChrisL  He  preached  in  Ger- 
man and  English. 

Shadford,  Geohge,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Scotter,  in  Lindsley,  Lin- 
colnshire, England,  Jan.  19,  1739.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen he  received  his  first  communion  in  the  Establish- 
ed Churcli,  and  for  a  time  was  very  serious  and  punctual 
in  the  discharge  of  religious  duties;  but  he  fell  back 
into  sin.  He  enlisted  in  the  militia  while  still  a  youth, 
and  became  quite  desperate  in  wickedness.  He  was 
hopefully  converted  May  5, 1762,  and  within  two  weeks 
became  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Society.  In  1768 
he  united  with  the  Conference,  and  was  appointed  to 
labor  in  the  west  of  Cornwall.  He  was  sent  in  the 
spring  of  1773  to  America;  and  labored  for  a  month  in 
New  Jersey,  four  months  in  New  York  city,  and  fonr  or 
five  months  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  stationed  in  1776 
in  Virginia,  and  in  1777  at  Baltimore.  Not  being  will- 
ing to  take  the  test-oath  during  the  Revolutionary  war, 
he  returned  in  1778  to  Great  Britain.  There  he  re- 
sumed his  labors,  and  continued  them  with  unaliated 
diligence  and  fidelity  till  disease  and  infirmity  obliged 
him  to  retire.  He  died  March  11, 1816.  Mr.  Shadford 
had  a  Christian  character  that  was  decidedly  marked. 
He  was  a  man  of  prayer,  of  Christian  temper,  and  god- 
ly conversation.  As  a  preacher  he  was  not  above  me- 
diocrity, and  yet  his  labors  were  very  successful.  Sec 
Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v.;  Sprague,  Armals 
of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vii,  34. 

Shadow  (b^,  tsH,  or  ^b^,  UeUl;  <rK(a,  either  sim- 
ply or  in  composition),  the  privation  of  light  by  an  ob- 
ject interposing  between  a  luminary  and  the  surface  on 
which  the  shadow  appears.    The  light  of  the  sun  may 
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be  obscured ;  but "  with  the  Father  of  light  there  is  no 
parallax  nor  tropical  shadow;*^  no  interposing  bodies 
can  change  his  purposes  or  for  a  moment  intercept  and 
turn  aside  his  truth,  because  he  is  equally  present  every- 
vrhere  (James  i,  17).  A  shadow  falling  on  a  plate  fol- 
lows the  course  of  the  body  which  causes  it ;  and,  as  it 
is  often  extremely  rapid,  the  fleetness  of  human  life  is 
often  compared  to  it  (1  Chron.  xxix,  15;  Job  xiv,  2). 
Shadow  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  darkness,  gloom, 
*''  the  shadow  of  death*' — i.  e.  death'-thadef  a  season  of  se- 
vere trial,  heavy  sorrow  (Psa.  xxiii),  or  depicting  a  state 
of  ignorance  and  wretchedness  (MatL  iv,  IG ;  Luke  i,  79). 
Hackctt  {lUust,  of  Script,  p,iQ  sq.)  thinks  that  David's 
image  of  the  valley  of  death's  shadow  may  have  been 
suggested  by  such  wild,  dreary  ravines  as  the  Wady  Aly. 
Shadow  is  ailso  used  for  covering  and  protection  from  the 
heat  for  repose,  where  the  word  shade  would  be  prefer- 
able. The  Messiah  **  is  as  the  shade  of  a  great  rock  in 
a  weary  land"  (Isa.  xxxii,  2;  xlix,  2;  Sol.  Song  ii,  8; 
Psa.  xvii,  8 ;  Ixiil,  7 ;  xci,  1)  (oomp.  Hackett,  lUust.  of 
Script,  p.  50  sq.).  Shadow  is  used  to  indicate  that  the 
Jewish  economy  was  an  adumbration,  or  a  shadowing- 
forth,  of  the  things  future  and  more  perfect  in  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation  (Heb.  viii,  5;  x,  1;  CoL  ii,  17).  On 
the  curative  power  of  Peter's  shadow  (Acts  v,  15),  see 
Kngelschall,  Be  Umbra  Petri  (Lips.  1725);  Krakewitz, 
id,  (RosL  1704). 

Sha'drach  (Heb.  Shadrak',  TJ!""]^';  Sept  Tf^p<k 
r.  r.  'Li^pax'^  Vulg.  Sidrach)^  the  Chaldee  name  of 
Ilananiah,  the  chief  of  the  "  three  children"  who  were 
Dan  iel's  com  pan  ions  (Dan.  i,  7,  et  c.).  H  is  song,  as  gi  ven 
in  the  Apocr>'phal  Daniel,  forms  part  of  the  service  of 
the  Church  of  England,  under  the  name  of  "  Benedicite 
omnia  opera."  A  long  prayer  in  the  furnace  is  also 
ascribed  to  him  in  the  Sept.  and  Vulgate ;  but  this  is 
thought  to  be  by  a  different  hand  from  that  which  add- 
ed the  song.  The  history  of  Shadrach,  or  Hananiah,  is 
briefly  this.  He  was  taken  captive  with  Daniel,  Mish- 
ael,  and  Azariah  at  the  first  invasion  of  Judah  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, in  the  fourth,  or,  as  Daniel  (i,  1)  reckons,  in 
the  third,  year  of  Jehoiakim,  at  the  time  when  the  Jew- 
ish king  himself  was  bound  in  fetters  to  be  carried  off 
to  Babylon.  B.C.  606.  Being,  with  his  three  compan- 
ions, apparently  of  royal  birth  (ver.  3),  of  superior  un- 
derstanding, and  of  goodly  person,  he  was  selected,  with 
them,  for  the  king's  immediate  service;  and  was  for 
this  end  instructed  in  the  language  and  in  all  the  learn- 
ing and  wisdom  of  the  Chaldicans  as  taught  in  the  col- 
lege of  the  magicians.  Like  Daniel,  he  avoided  the 
pollution  of  the  meat  and  wine  which  formed  their  daily 
provbion  at  the  king's  cost,  and  obtained  permission  to 
live  on  pulse  and  water.  When  the  time  of  his  proba- 
tion was  over,  he  and  his  three  companions,  being  found 
superior  to  all  the  other  magicians,  were  advanced  to 
stand  before  the  king.  When  the  decree  for  the  slaugh- 
ter of  all  the  magicians  went  forth  from  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, we  find  Shadrach  uniting  with  his  companions  in 
prayer  to  God  to  reveal  the  dream  to  Daniel ;  and  when, 
in  answer  to  that  prayer,  Daniel  had  successfully  inter- 
preted the  dream  and  been  made  ruler  of  the  province 
of  Babylon  and  head  of  the  college  of  magicians,  Sha- 
drach was  promoted  to  a  high  civil  office.  But  the  pen- 
alty of  Oriental  greatness,  especially  when  combined  with 
honesty  and  uprightness,  soon  had  to  be  paid  by  him, 
on  the  accusation  of  certain  envious  Chaldieans.  For 
refusing  to  worship  the  golden  image  he  was  cast  with 
Mcshach  and  Abed-nego  into  the  burning  furnace.  But 
his  faith  stood  firm ;  and  his  victory  was  complete  when 
he  came  out  of  the  furnace  with  his  two  companions  un- 
hurt, heard  the  king's  testimony  to  the  glory  of  God, 
and  was  "  promoted  in  the  province  of  Babylon."  We 
hear  no  more  of  Shadrach,  Mcshach,  and  Abed-nego  in 
the  Old  Test  after  this;  neither  are  they  spoken  of  in 
the  New  Test  except  in  the  pointed  allusion  to  them  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  having  ^  through  faith 
quenched  the  violence  of  fire"  (Heb.  xi,  33,  34).     But 


there  arc  repeated  allusions  to  them  in  the  later  Apocry- 
phal books,  and  the  martyrs  of  the  Maccabean  period 
seem  to  have  been  much  encouraged  by  their  example. 
See  1  Mace. ii, 59, 60;  8  Maccvi,6;  4  Macc.xiii,9;  xt«, 
3,  21 ;  xviii,  12.  Ewald  {Geschichttf  iv,  557)  obeer\*es, 
indeed,  that  next  to  the  Pentateuch  no  book  is  ao  eHiexi 
referred  to  in  these  times,  in  proportion,  as  the  book  of 
DanieL  The  apocryphal  additions  to  Daniel  contain, 
as  usual,  many  supplementary  particulars  about  the  fur- 
nace, the  angel,  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  besides  the  intro- 
duction of  the  prayer  of  Shadrach  and  the  hymn.  The- 
odore Parker  observes  with  tnith,  in  opposition  to  Ber- 
tholdt,  that  these  additions  of  the  Alexandrine  {vove 
that  the  Hebrew  was  the  original  text,  because  they  are 
obviously  inserted  to  introduce  a  better  connection  into 
the  narrative  ( Joseph  us,  i4n/.  x,  10;  Prideaux,  Ccmmect, 
i,  59, 60 :  Parker's  De  Wette's  Introd,  ii,  483-510 ;  Grimm, 
on  1  Mace,  ta,  60;  Hitzig  [who  takes  a  thoroughly  scep- 
tical view],  on  Dan,  Hi;  Ewald,  iv,  106,  107,  557-<559; 
Keil,  Kinlat.  Darnel).— Smith,    See  Daniel. 

As  to  the  etymology,  ^  this  name  is  identified  by  some 
with  Hadrachj  "]"lin  (Zech.  ix,  1),  the  name  of  a  Syri- 
an god  who  represents  the  seasons  ("Jin ="iTn,  *  to  torn,' 
*wind*).  The  interchange  of  n  with  sibilants  is  not 
without  parallel.  Others  profess  to  trace  the  name  to 
a  Babvlonian  source,  and  connect  it  with  the  Ass^'riao 
Sadhiru  or  Sadhru^  'the  great  scribe'  ("ISTT),  with 
the  non- Assyrian  guttural  termination,  or  with  sei 
(comp.  Sept  S€^-),  the  Assyrian  equivalents  of  sm7« 
(comp.Meshech,  and  the  analogy  suggested  by  r;"^23n), 
followed  by  the  insertion  of  the  r  (frequent  in  Assyrian) 
before  the  guttural"  (Speaker**  Commentary).  Accord- 
ing to  Bohlen,  the  name  is  Persian,  and  signifies  rryoie^ 
ingintht  way ;  according  to  Benfey,  it  is  Zend,  meaning 
royoL 

Shady-trees,  in  Job  xl,  21,  22,  is  the  rendering  of 
the  Hebrew  taeilimy  O^bxs  (Sept.  and  Vulg.  render  at 
random),  which  perhaps  means  properly  the  pHcHy 
lotus-bushes.    See  Tree. 

Shaffer,  Hiram  M.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Carroll  County,  C,  in 
1804,  and  graduated  as  a  physician  when  but  eighteen 
years  of  age.  He  afterwards  studied  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Sidney.  He  joined  the  Church  in 
1831,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1832,  and  entered  the 
Ohio  Conference  the  same  year.  In  this  and  the  Cen- 
tral Ohio  Conference  he  passed  his  ministerial  life.  He 
was  several  times  elected  delegate  to  the  General  Con- 
ference. He  died  near  Richwood,  O.,  Dec.  29,  1871. 
He  published  a  work  on  Infant  Baptitm  ( N.  T.  1856y 
12mo).     See  Minutes  of  A  nmtal  Conferences,  1872,  p.  92. 

Shaft  appears  in  a  few  passages  of  the  A.  T.  in  two 
senses  as  the  rendering  of  (a)  vn,  chits  (Isa.  xlix,  2), 
an  arrow  (as  often  elsewhere);  (6)  T^"!?^»y«»^ proper- 
ly a  thigh  (as  often);  hence  the  shank  of  the  golden 
candelabrum  in  the  Tabernacle,  where  the  stem  (7^3?) 
separated  into  the  three  feet  (Exod.  xxv,  31 ;  xxxvii; 
17 ;  Numb,  viii,  4),    See  Candlestick. 

SHAFT,  the  body  of  a  column  or  pillar;  the  f^rt  be- 
tween the  capital  and  base.  In  Middle-Age  anchitect- 
ure  the  term  is  particularly  applied  to  the  small  columns 
which  are  clustered  round  pillars,  or  used  in  the  jambs 
of  doors  and  windows,  in  arcades,  and  various  other  sit- 
uations. They  are  sometimes  cut  on  the  same  stones  as 
the  main  body  of  the  work  to  which  they  are  attached, 
and  sometimes  of  separate  pieces.  In  the  latter  case 
they  are  very  commonly  of  a  different  material  from 
the  rest  of  the  work,  and  are  not  unfrequently  polished : 
this  mode  of  construction  appears  to  have  been  first  in- 
troduced towards  the  end  of  the  Norman  style.  In  Eariy 
Norman  work  they  are  circular,  but  later  in  the  style 
they  are  occasionally  octagonal,  and  are  sometimes  or- 
namented with  zigzags,  spiral  mouldings,  etc.    In  the 
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Eatly  EnglUh  Btrk  they  art  al- 
most always  dcciihr,  genenlly 
in  separate  stoata  from  the  oth- 
er work  to  which  they  ire  au 
uched,  and  very  odeii  banded ; 
in  «oiDe  imUuHxe  tbey  have  a 
narrow  fillet  ninniotE  up  Iheni, 
In  [he  Deconled  atyk  they  are 


lie  frequenlly  >o  mall  as  to  be 
n»  more  than  verticiil  mouldings 
with  capitalsandbuea;  Ihey  are 
uHiolly   roond    anil  filleled,  but 

the  Perpendicular  style  they  are 
cut  on  the  same  atones  vriib  Ibe 
rest  oftheirork.  They  are  roost 
generally  roond,  and  are  some- 
timeseileted;  in  gome  cases  they 
are  polygonal,  with  each  side 
slightly  hollowed.  The  part  or 
a  cbimiwj-atack  between  the 
base  and  cornice  is  called  the 
shaft.—  Parker,  fUtut.  of  A  rcAi- 

Shaftesbaxy,  Asthosv 

ASHLET  CoOFSe,  lie  Mni  tart 
of.  was  bom  id  London,  Feb.  26, 
1671.     He  was  educated  under 
Ibe  supervision  of  Locke,  entered    SalUburj  CHibedml, 
Parliament  id  16S3,  from  which  =''■  "**■ 

he  wlthdicw  on  account  or  delicate  health,  and  took  up 
his  re^ilence  in  Holland  in  169S  or  1699.  He  entered 
the  House  of  Lords  in  1700,  supporting  the  meas- 
ures orWilliam  111,  and  retiring  upon  the  king's  death. 
He  was  noted  ss  a  philanthropist,  wsa  stigmatized  as  * 
freetbinkei,  and  wroW  a  Utier  m  Enlhuriatra  (1708)  in 
defeuce  of  the  rights  of  Ibe  French  Profhuu:  — The 
itaraliil  (1709),  a  philosophical  rhapsody:  —  Smtut 
Communu  {17 10):-' A  Soliloquy,  or  A  drioe  loan  A  vllmr 
(1710).  He  died  at  Naples,  Feb.  15,  ITia  Hisprincipsl 
work,  Charaettritlia  of  Mm,  Ualltn,  Opmun*,  and 
Timet,  was  poetbatnously  published  (1713--23,  3  vols.). 

Bha's*  (Heb.  Shast-,  Ifiv},  erring;  SepC  Sayii  v.  r. 
^mXa),  a  "  Harahle,"  appesra  as  the  father  of  Jonathan, 
one  of  David's  captains  (1  Chron.  xi,  Ot).  aC.  cir. 
1050.  In  the  parallel  list  of  2  Sam.  xxiii,  33.  he  is 
called  Skahmaii  (q.  v.),  unless,  ss  seems  probable,  there 
is  a  confusion  between  Jonathan  the  sun  of  "  Shage  the 
Hararile,"  Jonathan  the  son  of  Sbsmraah,  David's  broth- 
er, and  "  Shammab  the  son  of  Agee  the  Uararite." 

Sbahar.     See  Aijeleth-^hahar. 

Sbaharalmi  (Heb.  Stachufo'ifim,  Z^^rv3,  double 
dnwu,  i.  e.  the  morning  and  evening  twilight;  SepU 
^aafnjH  v.  r.  ^aapiv  and  SoopqA ;  Vulg.  Saharaim),  a 
person  named  among  the  deseendanta  of  Benjamin  as  the 
lather  of  several  children  in  the  land  of  Moab  by  two 
wires  (1  Chron.  viii, 8}.  RaanU  1612.  Considerable 
confusion  appears  to  have  crept  inlo  the  text  where  this 
name  occura  (ver.8-!l),which  cosy  perhaps  be  removed 
by  traoBpoaition  of  the  middle  clause  of  ver.  8  and  the 
whole  of  ver.  6  after  ver.  7,  and  rendering  as  follows ; 
"And  there  were  sons  (bom)  to  Bela,  Addar,  and  (Jera, 
and  Abihad,andAbishua,and  Naaman,  and  Achosch  [or 
Achiah],and  Gem  [repeated  by  error],  and  Shephuphan 
[npntiously  inserted],  and  Huram  [spuriously  inserted 
likewise  from  the  sons  of  Becher]  ;  and  (their  father) 
biniaelfbani»hedNaaman,andAchiah[otAchoBch],and 
Gera ;  and  after  his  dismissal  of  them,  he  begot  Uzza  and 
Acbichud.  And  these  are  the  descendants  of  Echud 
[i&  Achiah,  otherwise  Acharahj,  chiefs  of  the  progeni- 
tors of  the  inhabitants  of  Ueba  (afterwards)  exiled  lo 
Manachath :  Shaebarayim  begot  (children)  in  the  land 
of  Moab  of  his  two  wives  Hushim  and  Baara  [or  Chn- 
deabl— namely,  of  the  latter,  Yubah,  and  Tsibya,  and 
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Meysba,  and  Halkam,  and  Vents,  and  Shobya  [v.  r. 
Shokyah],  and  Mirmsb,  chieftains  of  their  liueage;  and 
of  the  other,  Abitub  aud  Eipaal."    See  Jacob. 

Sbatau'lmab  [tome  Shaiiai'mah'[  (Heb.  Ma- 
chaUi-mah,  n^^:inis  [so  the  marg.,  but  the  text  has 
ShacKaizu'iiu^TVa>'ir['^\,towaidi  Ihe heigkli  [for  the 
word  is  plur.  with  Ibe  n  local  added] ;  Sept.  ZoXti/i 
tori  daXamav  [uking  the  last  syllable  for  na^,  (o 
Ihe  iea\,  v.  r.  Zoirifia;  Vulg.  Seeiima),  a  place  in  the 
tribe  of  Iisachar,  between  Mount  Tsbor  and  the  Jordan 
(Josh,  xix,  22).  A  trace  of  Ihe  name  may  yet  remain 
in  the  village  of  Sirin,  north  of  Wady  Sherar,  neat 
where  it  joins  Wady  Bireb,  south-east  of  Tabor. 

Shakad.    See  Almond. 

Sbakaia,  the  popular  name  of  an  American  com- 
munistic  sect  who  call  themselves  "The  United  Socie- 
ty of  Believera  in  Christ's  Second  Appearing." 

I.  /litloni.— The  Shakers  srose  as  a  distinct  body  in 
the  iirat  half  of  the  ISih  century,  but  are  accustomeil 
to  trace  their  oii^n  back  to  the  Camisards  (q.  v.),  or 
French  Prophets.  Three  of  their  number  went  to  Eng- 
Und  about  liOEi  and  propagated  the  prophetic  spirit  s» 
rapidly  that  in  the  course  of  the  year  there  were  two 
hundred  or  three  hundred  of  these  prophets  in  and  about 
Loudon.  The  great  subject  of  prediction  was  the  near 
approach  of  God's  kingdom  and  the  millennial  State- 
In  1747  James  Wardley,  originaUy  a  Quaker,  headed  a 
party  who  had  no  established  creed  or  patticular  mode 
of  worship  and  profeBSed  to  be  governed  as  the  spirit 
of  (iod  should  dictate.  lo  1757  Ann  Lee  (Mrs.  Stand- 
ley)  adopted  Wardley'a  views,  jmned  the  society,  anil 
became  its  head,  the  society  adopting  its  distinguish- 
ing name  of  Shakers.  "The  work,"  they  said, "which 
(iod  promised  to  accomplish  in  Ihe  latter  day  was  emi- 
nently marked  out  by  the  prophets  lo  be  a  work  of 
shaking."  From  this  time  till  IT70  Ann  Lee  professed 
to  have  received  by  special  manifestation  of  divine 
light  those  revelatione  in  virtue  of  which  bet  followers 

garded  her  as  the  equal  of  Jesus  Christ,  head  of  all 
women,  as  be  wis  head  of  all  men.  She  lived  apart 
from  her  husband  from  thai  time,  and  he  took  another 
wife.    See  Lkb,  Ann. 

In  1774,  obeying  what  she  believed  to  be  a  divine 
command,  Ann  Lee  ssiled  from  Liverpool  and  came  to 
the  United  Statea.  Their  lirst  settlement  was  in  the 
town  of  Walervliel,  N.  Y,,  seven  milea  from  Albany, 
where  they  remained  in  relirement  till  the  spring  of 
1780.  In  I7T9  a  religious  revival  took  place,  chiefly 
among  the  Baptists,  at  New  Lebanon,  Gilumbis  Co., 
N.  v.,  accompanied  by  remarkable  physical  manifesta- 
tions, and  in  the  spring  of  1780  some  of  those  most  af- 
fected yiailed  mother  Lee,  and  there,  as  (hey  believed, 
found  a  key  to  Ihcir  experiencea.  Mother  Lee  travel- 
led from  place  to  place  preaching  and  advising;  in  Has- 
sachusetis  she  appears  to  have  remained  two  years, 
and,  it  is  asserted,  performed  mitaclea  in  several  places. 
Mother  I*e  died  in  1784,  having  already  broached  the 
idea  of  community  of  property,  and  having  formed  her 
little  family  into  a  model  for  Shaker  organ izstiona. 
Mother  Ann  was  eucceeded  in  her  rule  over  the  aociety 
by  elder  James  Wliittaker,  who  bad  come  from  Englaml 
with  her.  He  was  called  Father  James,  and  under  his 
ministry  was  erected  (1786)  "  the  first  house  for  public 
warship  ever  built  by  the  society."  Ho  died  in  July, 
1787.  In  the  same  year  Joseph  Meachem,  formerly  a 
Baptist  preacher  and  ■  convert  of  mother  Lee,  collected 
her  followers  in  a  settlement  in  New  Lebanon,  which 
still  remains  as  a  common  centre  of  union.  In  the 
course  of  live  years,  under  the  administration  of  Mea- 
chem, eleven  Shaker  settlements  were  founded— viz.  at 
New  Lebanon  and  Walervliet.N.  Y.;  at  Hancock,  Ty- 
ringbam.  Harvard,  and  Shirley,  Mass.;  at  Enfield, 
Conn.;  at  Canterbar>-  and  EnHeld.  N.  H. ;  and  at  Al- 
fred and  New  Gloucester,  Me,    There  were  no  other 
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socictiea  framed  dll  1805,  when  three  tDinioniiiee  from 
New  Lebanon  eaubliifaedlheroUowingi  Uniim  Villigr, 
Wacervliel,  White  Water,  and  North  Union  in  Uhiat 
anil  Iteaunt  Hill  aud  South  Union  in  Keniucky.  They 
numlier  frum  aix  thouund  to  ei^bl  thuuund  aoulg. 

II.  Tlieoiogical  DocTrinet-^The  Shakera  hold:  1. 
Thai  tiud  has  given  U>  man  four  revelaliona.  "They 
believe  ihac  tbejiril  light  of  MlvaUuD  was  given  or 
made  itnawii  to  the  palriarehi  by  pruoiiae;  and  that 
these  believed  in  the  promise  of  Christ,  and  wen  obedi- 
ent to  ttie  cuaimaiid  uf  Uod  made  known  unto  them 
■B  the  people  of  Uod;  and  irere  accepted  by  him  as 
righteous  or  perfect  in  tlieir  generation,  accurding  to 
the  meaaure  of  light  ai>d  truth  roauifested  unto  them ; 
' '  '  o  the  ani-lti,  Bienifled  by  Eie- 
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lif  ht  of  dispensation  was  the  law  that  waa 
Uod  to  Israel  by  the  hand  of  Uoses,  whinh  was  a  fur- 
ther monileatation  of  that  salvatinn,  as  water  to  Ihe 
faiHJ<ver,4).  The  rAirtf  light  uf  dispensation  was  Ihe 
gospel  of  Christ's  tint  appearance  in  the  flesh,  which 
waa  as  water  to  the  loin  (ver.  4>  The/onrW  Ught  of 
dispensaiiou  is  Ihe  second  appearance  of  Chriat,  or  final 
and  last  display  of  God's  grac«  to  a  lust  world,  in  which 
the  myaleiy  of  Uod  will  be  finished  and  a  decieire  work 
accomplished,  to  the  Anal  salvation  or  damnation  of  all 
the  children  of  men;  which,  accoriling  lo  Ihe  prophe- 
ciea,  rightly  calculated  and  truly  understooil,  began  in 

Cod' KM  only  known  as  a  Great  Spirit.  Id  the  second, 
or  Jewish,  period  he  was  revealcci  aa  the  Jehovah,  he, 
she,  or  a  dual  being,  male  and  female.  In  Ihe  third 
cycle  God  was  msife  known  as  (he  Kaiber;  and  in  the 
last  cycle,  commencing  with  IT7D,  God  is  revealed  ae 
an  Eternal  Mother,  the  bearing  spirit  of  the  creation 
of  Gnd.  Christ  they  also  believe  to  be  dual,  male  and 
female,  a  supermunilane  beinx,  making  in  his  first  ap- 
pearancearevelation  toJeauH.adtviiiply insiructed  and 
perfect  man,  and  who  by  virtue  of  his  attainting  be- 
came Jesus  Christ. 

2.  The  new  revelation  teaches  the  doctrines  of  the 
aoul's  immortality  and  its  resurrection,  which  they  be- 
lieve to  be  the  ({uickening  of  the  germ  of  a  new  and 
^iritual  life,  denying  a  boiliiy  resurrection.  Those  who 
marry  and  indulge  in  the  earthly  pnicreative  relation 
they  tenn  "Ihe  children  of  thi 
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apiritual  and  holy  lives,  free  frocn  lust  and  carnal  indul- 
gence, and  therefore  refrain  from  tnirriage.  Thus,  likt 
the  Egyptian  hermits  in  the  3d  century,  they  |dBo 
holiness  in  a  life  of  celibacy.  They  hold  thai  ChriK 
revealed  to  Jesus  the  doctrines  of  non-i 


earthly  | 


>nd  appearing  of  Christ  the  Shak^i  be- 
lieve to  have  taken  place  through  mntber  Ann  Lee  in 
1(70,  who,  by  strictly  obeying  tbe  light  in  her,  became 
righteous  even  as  Jesus  was  righteous.  The  neceaniv 
f<'r  this  appearing  of  Christ  in  the  female  farm  tmulied 
if  Christ  and  of  deity.     This  sec- 
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I.  The  Shakers  asMgn  to  each  revelaiiun  i 
heavens  and  hells.  The  first  reielilioii  waa  la 
tediluvians,  and  its  heaven  and  hell  were  for  t 
aud  bad  among  them;  the  wicked  of  that  ci-c 
"the  spirits  in  prison"  (I  Pet.  iii,  19).  To  the  sreona 
hell,  Gehenna,  they  consign  the  Jews  and  heathen  whu 
died  before  the  coming  of  Jesus;  the  secuod  heaven  be- 
ing Parailise,  which  was  promised  to  Ihe  thief  on  tbe 
cross.  The  (bird  dispensation  is  that  of  the  Church  of 
the  llrst  appearing  of  Christ,  and  to  its  heaven  Pud 

in  it  Jesus  and  mother  Ann  reside,  and  to  it  all  will  go 
who  have  resisted  lemptalian  until  all  their  evil  pm- 

heavens,  and  lo  it  will  be  gaihereil  all  who  accept  the 
docltiues  of  the  Shakers  here,  aud  all  in  the  lower  hells 
and  heavens  who  shall  yet  accept  them. 

G.  They  hold  to  oral  confession  of  sin  as  neceaoaty 
to  receive  power  to  overcome  it.  They  also  believe  in 
the  power  of  some  of  their  memliers  to  heal  diaeasn 
by  prayer  and  dielelics.  They  believe  themaelves  in 
be  under  the  immediate  giiidaiico  of  Ihe  Holy  Spirit, 
and  maintain  that  it  is  unlawful  lo  take  oathf,  lo  uk 
compliments,  or  lo  play  al  games  of  chance. 

6.  The  Shaken  are'sjii ritualists  in  a  practical  snue. 
They  hold  Sweilenborg  to  be  tbe  angel  of  ^ritualism 
mentioned  in  Rev.  xviii,  and  regard  Ihe  a^ritualisiic 
movement  as  a  preparation  of  ihe  people  to  receive 
their  doctrines.  For  a  study  of  their  peculiar  views  we 
refer  Ihe  reader  to  A  Seltdvm  n/  ilymat,  etc  (Waur- 
vliet,  O.,  1833)  1  Millamial  Hgvau  (Canter^iy,  N.  U. 
lM7)i  fiftteit  Yean  in  Oe  Seitior  Order  of  S/iaim 


A  noln,  Samd,  cad  Dicvu  RnU  and  Book,  tie  (IMS) ; 
Tlie  Diriat  Boot  of  Ilulf,  and  Ulemal  WMam  (Culler- 
buiy.  N.  IL,  1849). 

III.  IKariiAip.  — In  tbeir  mode  of  vonhip  thcj  are 
Tcmarkable  for  their  habit  at  dancing  to  ex|ireM  the 
joy  [hey  have  in  the  Lord.  They  euler  their  house 
of  worship  and  kneel  in  rilenC  prayer,  then  rise  and 

eommence  ■  lune,  while  everv  other  perton  danco, 
keeping  time  uimirably  foratteut  halTin  hour.  The 
bymiu  or  "spiiilual  mngi"  wbich  (hey  >ing  are  be- 
lieved by  the  Shaken  to  be  brought  to  them,  almoM 
without  exception,  fnim  the  "apirit-Uudi"  aliu  Iha  >in 
to  which  these  wiigs  are  sung.  When  dancing  is  orer, 
the  aeata  are  placed  and  an  exbnrlition  bcffins.  then, 
rifling,  tfaey  sing  a  hymn,  another  exhurlaiion  fuliowa, 
aDil  the  meeting  concludes.  Tbey  neither  practice 
baptism  nor  obnerve  the  Lord's  sapper,  holding  that 
these  ceased  with  the  apostulic  age.  They  hold  Ren- 
eral  fasls,  and  hare  no  order  of  persons  regularly  edu- 
cated for  the  minisliy. 

IV.  Temponttilia.— The  Shaken  hare  ■  ministry 
composed  of  tiro  brethren  and  two  sisters,  who  hare 
the  overaight  of  frum  one  to  Tour  societies;  also  each 
family  in  every  society  has  Tour  elders,  two  brethren 
and  two  sisters,  who  have  charge  of  the  famil)'.  There 
are  three  classes  of  meiaben :  (1.)  Novitiates:  those  whu 
accept  the  doctrines  of  the  aociety,  but  do  not  euler  into 
temporal  connection  with  it,  remaining  with  tbeir  own 
ramilies  and  controlling  theii  own  property.  (2.)  Jun- 
iors: those  who  hecome  members  of  the  community 
and  nnite  in  labor  and  warship,  but  who  have  not  aur- 
rendered  their  property  to  the  society,  or,  if  so,  only 
conditionally,  and  wiib  the  privilege  of  receiving  it 
back,  though  without  interest.  (3.)  Seniors,  those 
who,  after  a  salisfactoiy  probation,  enter  into  ■  onntract 
to  oHuecrale  themselvea.  theirservices,  and  their  prop- 
erty to  the  society,  never  Ui  be  reclaimed  by  them  or 
their  le^al  heir^  Before  Joining  the  society  the  candi- 
date must  pay  all  debts,  discharge  all  bonds  and  trusls, 
renounce  all  mn tracts,  and,  in  short,  separate  honorably 
fmm  the  world.     The  Shakers  are  republican  in  their 

gal,  cultivating  the  soil  with  great  success,  and  also  en- 
gaging in  other  branches  of  trade.  They  have  pub- 
lished since  1R7D  the  Shattr  and  Sliaiereu,  a  monthly, 
edited  by  F.  W.  Evans  and  Antoinette  Doolittle  (Mount 
Lebaooo,  N.  Y.>     See  Bunler,  But,  ofRtUgUnu ;  Gard- 
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ner,  Failkt  oflht  World;  Harjttr'M  Uagaimr,  zr,  14e 
aq.i  HarHlen,  Z>icl.  o/CiurcAu;  Nordhufl;  CummHHu- 
tU  Societia  ofdw  Vmitd  Staltt  (N.  Y.  ISTo),  p.  117  sq. 
ShHkll,  in  HindO  mythology,  is  the  consort  of  Siva, 
whom  he  loved  so  greatly  that  despair  led  him  to  pull 
out  one  of  his  hairs  on  the  occasion  of  her  death.  Her 
father  had  otTcnded  Siva,  and  she  resented  the  insult 
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received  from  him,  and  was  bom  sgsin  as  Parvati. 

Bhakta,  in  HindQ  mythology,  is  Visbnu'sceiebraled 
weapon — a  circular  plate  endowed  with  reason,  inflicting 
lortal  wounds  and  returning  to  the  god  aDei  peifurm- 
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mountainous  sections  of  Northern  India 
iUi  weapon,  which  becomes  terrible  in  their  hands.  It 
is  a  plate  of  hardened  alevl,  two  lines  thick  in  the  centre 
and  keen-edged  about  the  circumference.  It  may  be 
thrown  a  dinunce  of  two  hundred  feet,  and  will  [«ne- 
traW  the  most  approved  armor.— Vollmer,  WurUrb.  d. 
Mt/lAoL  B.  V. 

EUiaktiu,  a  principal  Itindil  sect,  the  wordhippen 
of  Bhuguvatee,  or  the  go<lde»  Ddrga.  Tbey  ara 
chiefly  Brahmins,  but  have  their  peculiar  nws,  marks 
on  their  bodies,  fonnulas,  p^ie»t^  and  festivals.  They 
reject  animal  food,  but  sometimes  partake  of  spirituous 
liquors  presented  to  their  goddess.  None  oTtbem  be- 
come menclicants.     See  Ward,  flitl.  o/ihe  Hiiidoot. 

Bbalak.     See  CoiuioR*NT. 

BllalaL     See  Maheii-bhai.ai.-habh-bae. 

Bha'Iem  <Heb.  Shalm',  D^O,  la/e;  Samar.  BI^C; 
Sept,  ln\i}fi ,  Vulg.  Sakm)  appears  in  the  A.  V.  as  the 

his  return  from  Mesopotamia  (Gen.  xxxili,  IS).  Ii  seems 
more  than  probable,  however,  that  this  word  should  not 

should  be  rendered  "Jacob  came  safe  to  the  citv  of 
Shechem-  (BSti  -|->y  B^ti  3p5?  K3»l).  Our  trans- 
lators have  followed  the  Sept.,  Pe»hito.S;  riae.and  Tulg. 
among  ancient,  and  Luther's  among  modern,  versions, 
ill  all  of  which  Shalem  is  treated  as  a  proper  name,  ami 
considered  u  a  town  dependent  on  or  related  to  Shechem. 

modem  village  bearing  the  name  of  Salin  In  a  position 
to  a  ceruin  degree  consistent  with  the  requirements  of 

of  NahlQB  (the  ancient  Shechem),  and  therefore  between 
it  and  the  Jordan  valley,  where  the  preceding  verse  (ver. 
IT)  leaves  Jacob  settled  (Kobinsun,  Bib.  Jta.  ii,  Z!9; 
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Wilson,  Bible  Lmuby  u,  72;  Van  de  Yelde,  8gr,  and  PaL 
i\,  302,  834;  Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  151).  But  there  are 
several  considerations  which  weigh  very  much  against 
this  being  more  than  a  fortuitous  coincidence.  See 
Jacob. 

1.  If  Shalem  were  the  city  in  front  of  which  Jacob 
pitched  his  tent,  then  it  certainly  was  the  scene  of  the 
events  of  ch.  xxxiv ;  and  the  well  of  Jacob  and  the 
tomb  of  Joseph  must  be  removed  from  the  situation  in 
which  tradition  has  so  appropriately  placed  them  to 
some  spot  farther  eastward  and  nearer  to  Sallm.  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome  felt  this,  and  they  accordingly  make 
Sychem  and  Salem  one  and  the  same  {Onomast,  under 
both  these  heads).     See  Stchem. 

2.  Though  east  of  Nablds,  Sallm  does  not  appear  to 
lie  near  any  actual  line  of  communication  between  it 
and  the  Jordan  valley.  The  road  from  Sakfit  to  Nabliis 
would  be  either  by  Wady  Maleh,  through  Teyasir,  Tu- 
bas, and  the  Wady  Bidan,  or  by  Kerawa,  Yaniin,  and 
fieit-Furlk.  The  former  passes  two  miles  to  the  north, 
the  latter  two  miles  to  the  south,  of  Sallm,  but  neither 
approaches  it  in  the  direct  way  which  the  narrative  of 
Gen.  xxxiii,  18  seems  to  denote  that  Jacob's  route  did. 
But  see  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  p.  146.    See  Shechkm. 

8.  With  the  exceptions  already  named,  the  unanimous 
voice  of  translators  and  scholars  b  in  favor  of  treating 
shalem  as  a  mere  appellative.  Among  the  ancients, 
Joeephus  (by  his  silence.  Ant,  i,  21),  the  Targums  of 
Onkelos  and  Pseudo-Jonathan,  the  Samaritan  Codex,  the 
Arabic  Version ;  among  the  modems,  the  Yeneto-Greek 
Version,  Rashi,  Junius  and  Tremellius,  Meyer  (Awwt,  on 
Seder  Olam),  Ainsworth,  Reland  {PaUest,  and  Dissert, 
Misc.),  Schumann,  RosenmUUer,  J.  D.  Michaelis  (Bibel 
fUr  UngelehrU),  Tuch,  Baumgarten,  Gesenius  {Thesaur, 
p.  1422),  Zunz  (24  Bucher,  and  Handwb,\  De  Wette, 
Luzzatto,  Knobel,  Ralisch,  Keil,  Lange,  Philippeon — all 
these  take  shalem  to  mean  "safe  and  sound,"  and  the 
city  before  which  Jacob  pitched  to  be  the  city  of  She- 
chem. — Smith.  This  view  is  also  confirmed  by  the  evi- 
dent allusion  in  this  term  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  condi- 
tion of  Jacob's  vow  (Gen.  xxviii,  21).  Hitzig  (on  Jer, 
xlif  5)  would  make  Shalem  the  name  of  the  tower  of 
Shechem  (Jndg.  ix,  46).  Comp.  Hackett,  Illustrations 
of  Script,  p.  193  sq.     See  Peack. 

4.  This  question  is  somewhat  complicated  with  the 
position  of  the  Shalim  of  the  New  Test,  (John  iii,  21)  \ 
but  the  two  places  are  not  necessarily  the  same.  See 
Salim. 

Sha'llm  (Heb.  ShaSlim',  Q*^^^^,  region  of  foxes; 
Sept.  Y^yai^'mi  v.r.  2aaXei/i, 'Eatraidl/x),  a  region  (V1?K, 
"  land")  through  which  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  went  in 
search  of  his  father's  asses  (1  Sam.  ix,  4).  It  is  identi- 
fied by  Schwarz  (Palest,  p.  156)  with  Shual,  near  Oph- 
rah  (1  Sam.  xiii,  17).  "  It  appears  to  have  lain  between 
the  Mand  of  Shalisha'  and  the  'land  of  Yemini'  (proba- 
bly, but  by  no  means  certainly,  that  of  Benjamin).  In 
the  uncertainty  which  attends  the  route — its  starting- 
point  and  termination  no  less  than  its  whole  course — it 
is  very  difficult  to  hazard  any  conjecture  on  the  position 
of  Shalim.  The  spelling  of  the  name  in  the  original 
shows  that  it  had  no  connection  with  Shalem  or  with 
the  modem  Sallm  east  of  Nablds  (though  between  these 
two  there  is  probably  nothing  in  common  except  the 
name).  It  is  more  possibly  identical  with  the  'land  of 
Shual'  (q.  v.),  the  situation  of  which  appears,  from  some 
circumstances  attending  its  mention,  to  be  almost  neces- 
sarily fixed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Taiyibeh,  L  e.  nearly 
six  miles  north  of  Michmash,  and  about  nine  from  Gibeah 
of  Saul."— Smith.     See  Ramah. 

Sbariflha  [some  Shali'shal^  (Heb.  Shaltshah\ 
n^bd,  perhaps  triangle t  SepL  XaKur<rd  v.r.  StXxa),  a 
district  (]'';?fi<,"land")  traversed  by  Saul  when  in  search 
of  the  asses  of  Kish  (1  Sam.  ix,  4).  It  apparently  lay 
between  "  Mount  Ephraim"  and  the  "  land  of  Shh  i- 
lim,"  a  specification  which,  with  all  ita  evident  precise- 
^ess,  is  irrecoguisable,  because  the  extent  of  Mount 


Ephraim  is  so  uncertain ;  and  Shaalim,  thon^h  pniba- 
bly  near  Taiyibeh,  is  not  yet  definitely  fixed  t here.  The 
difficulty  is  increased  by  locating  Shalisha  at  Saris  ot 
Khirbet  S&ris,  a  village  a  few  miles  west  of  Jeroaalem, 
south  of  Abu  Gosh  (Tobler,  DHiU  Wand.  p.  178),  which 
some  have  proposed.  If  the  land  of  Shalisha  contained, 
as  it  not  impossibly  did,  the  place  called  Baal-shalisba 
(2  Kings  iv,  42),  which,  according  to  the  testimooy  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Onom,  s.  v.  *'  Beth  Salisha'^  lar 
fifteen  Roman  (or  twelve  English)  miles  north  of  Lydd, 
then  the  whole  disposition  of  Saul's  route  wmild  be 
changed.  The  words  Eglath  ShaJiskiMfah  in  Jer.  xlviti, 
84  (A.  y.  **a  heifer  of  three  years  old")  are  by  aome 
translators  rendered  as  if  denoting  a  place  n«wn«><i  Shali- 
sha. But  even  if  this  be  correct,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Shalisha  of  the  prophet  was  on  the  coast  of  the  I>e«i 
Sea,  and  therefore  by  no  means  appropriate  for  that  of 
SauL— Smith.  Lieut.  Conder  proposes  (Tent  Work  sa 
Palest,  ii,  339)  to  identify  Shalisha  with  Kefr  SkitK,  a 
ruined  village  on  the  western  slope  of  Mount  Ephraim, 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  Wady  Azzun,  which  mot 
into  the  river  Kanah  (Robinson,  Later  Reaeardkes,  p.  136, 
note);  but  there  is  nothing  special  to  recommend  the 
site  except  a  considerable  correspondence  in  the  naaoea. 
See  Ramah. 

Shal'leoheth  [some  ShaUe'cheth^  (Heb.  ShaUe'- 
heth,  nsiw,  overthrow ;  Sept.  tratrro^opiov),  the  nanK 
of  a  gate  on  the  west  of  Solomon's  temple,  which  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  porters  Shuppim  and  Hosah  (I  Chron. 
xxvi,  16).  As  it  led  to  Mount  Zion  by  the  *^  causeway" 
(later  the  bridge),  it  probably  was  that  called  Kippomos 
(Coponius)  in  the  Talmud  (Middotk,  i,  3).  It  is  prob- 
ably also  identical  with  the  gate  Sur  (2  Kings  xi,  6)  or 
that  of  the  "  Foundation"  (2  Chron.  xxiii,  5).  If,  how- 
ever, the  causeway  be  the  same  as  that  by  which  the 
water  is  now  conveyed  to  the  Haram,  the  gate  in  ques- 
tion may  have  been  at  the  present  Bab  Silsilehj  much 
farther  north.    See  Tbmplb. 

Sharium  (Heb.  ShaUum%  D^^^,  retrHmtion  ;  Sept. 
usually  2cXXov/i),  the  name  of  at  least  twelve  Hebrews. 

1.  The  youngest  son  of  Naphtali  (1  Chron.  vii,  18), 
called  also  Shillem  (Gen.  xlvi,  24).    B,C  1874. 

2.  The  third  in  descent  from  Simeon,  son  of  Shaol 
and  father  of  Mibsam  (1  Chron.  iv,  25).    RC  ante  16 IS. 

3.  Son  of  Sisaroai  and  father  of  Jekamiah,  of  the 
house  of  Sheshan  and  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  ii,  4(1, 
41).    B.C.  post  1300. 

4.  Son  of  Kore,  and  chief  of  the  porters  of  the  sanctu- 
ary in  David's  time  (1  Chron.  ix,  17  sq.,  31).  B.C  cir. 
1050.  He  seems  to  be  the  same  Shallum  whose  descend- 
ants returned  from  captivity  (Ezra  ii,  42;  x,  ^ ;  Neh. 
vii,  45).  He  is  apparently  elsewhere  called  MeshnBam 
(xii,  25),  Meshelemiah  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  1),  and  Skeie' 
miaJi  (ver.  14).  He  was  perhaps  also  the  same  with 
the  *'  father"  of  Maaseiah  in  Jer.  xxxv,  4^ 

5.  Son  of  Zadok  and  father  of  Hilkiah,  a  high-priest 
(1  Chron.  vi,  12, 13;  ix,  11),  and  an  ancestor  of  Ezra  the 
scribe  ^Ezra  vii,  2).  RC  poet  950.  He  is  called  Sai- 
lumvs  oy  Josephus  (XSiXXovfioc,  i4  ft/,  x,  8,  6).  He  is 
the  Meshullam  of  1  Chron.  ix,  11;  Neh.  xi,  11.    See 

HiGH-PRlKST. 

6.  The  sixteenth  king  of  Israel.  His  fatber^s  name 
was  Jabesh.  In  the  troubled  times  which  followed  the 
death  of  Jeroboam  II  (RC  781),  the  latter's  son  Zecba- 
riah  was  slain  in  the  presence  of  the  people  by  Shallum 
(RC  769),  who  by  this  act  extinguished  the  dynasty  of 
Jehu,  as  was  predicted  (2  Kings  x,  80).  See  Jerv; 
Zechariah.  Shallum  then  mounted  the  throne,  but 
occupied  it  only  one  month,  being  opposed  and  slain  by 
Menahem,  who  ascended  the  throne  thus  vacated  (xv, 
10-15).     See  Israel,  Kinodou  op. 

7.  The  father  of  Jehizkiah,  which  latter  was  one  of 
the  leading  Ephraimites  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  and  Pdcah 
(2  Chron.  xxviii,  12).    B.C.  ante  740. 

8.  The  son  of  Tlkvah  and  husband  of  the  propbeteaa 
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Holdah  (2  Kings  xxii,  14).  B.adr.630.  He  appears 
to  have  been  tbe  custodian  of  the  sacerdotal  wardrobe 
(2  Chron.  xxxiv,  22).  He  was  probably  the  same  with 
Jeremiah*8  ande  (Jer.  xxxii,  7). 

9.  King  of  Judah,  son  of  Josiah  (Jer.  xxii,  11),  better 
known  as  Jehoahaz  II  (q.  v.).  Hengstenberg  (jCkristol- 
offy  of  the  Old  Test,  ii,  400,  £ng.  transL)  regards  the 
name  as  symbolical,  **  the  recompensed  one,**  and  given 
to  Jehoahaz  in  token  of  his  fate,  as  one  whom  God  rec- 
ompensed according  to  his  deserts.  This  would  be 
plausible  enough  if  it  were  only  found  in  the  prophecy; 
but  a  genealogical  table  is  the  last  place  where  we 
should  expect  to  find  a  symbolical  name,  and  Shallum  is 
noore  probably  the  original  name  of  the  king,  which 
was  changed  to  Jehoahaz  when  he  came  to  the  crown. 
Upon  a  comparison  of  tbe  ages  of  Jehoiakim,  Jehoahaz 
or  Shallum,  and  Zedekiah,  it  is  evident  that  of  the  two 
last  Zedekiah  must  have  been  the  younger,  and  there- 
fore that  Shallum  was  the  thit-dj  not  the /ourth,  son  of 
Joeiab,  as  stated  in  1  Chron.  iii,  15.— Smith. 

10.  A  priest  of  the  descendants  of  Bani,  who  had 
taken  a  strange  (L  e.  idolatrous)  wife,  and  was  compelled 
by  Ezra  to  put  her  away  (Ezra  x,  42).    B.C.  457. 

11.  One  of  the  Levitical  porters  who  did  the  same 
(Ezra  x,  24).    RC.467. 

12.  Son  of  Halohesh  and  "  ruler  of  the  half  part  of 
Jerusalem,"  who,  with  his  daughters,  aided  in  building 
the  walls  (Neh.  iii,  12).    KC  445. 

Shal'ltm  (Heb.  ShaUun\  "jil^^,  another  form  of 
Shalinm,  retribution ;  Sept.  £aXw/uuv),  son  of  Col-ho- 
zefa,  and  rukr  of  a  district  of  the  Mizpah ;  he  assisted 
Kehemiah  in  repairing  the  spring  gate  and  *'  the  waU 
of  the  pool  of  Has-shelach"*  (A.V.  ''SUoah'')  belonging 
to  the  king's  garden,  /*  even  up  to  the  stairs  that  go 
down  from  the  city  of  David"  (Neh.  iii,  15).    B.C.  445. 

Shal'mai  (Heb.  margin  in  Ezra  Shalmay\  "^p^^, 
my  thctnki;  text  Skamlay%  ^^^1^;  Sept.  ZcXafU;  in 
Neh.  8cUmay\  ^^V;;;,  my  garments  f  Sept.  ^tkfut),  one 
of  the  head  Nethinim  whose  descendants  returned  with 
Zenibbabel  from  Babylon  (Ezra  ii,  46;  Neh.  vil,  48). 
KG.  ante  536. 

Shal'man  (Heb.  ahabnan\  l^b^,  perhaps  Persian, 
fo^e^tDorshipper ;  SepL  ^aXafidv;  Vulg.  Salmcmd),  a 
name  occurring  but  once  (Hos.  x,  14,  **as  Shalman 
spoiled  Beth-arbel  in  the  day  of  battle").  It  appears  to 
be  an  abbreviated  form  of  Shalmane8er'(q.  v.).  Ewald, 
however,  speaks  of  Shalman  as  an  unknown  king,  but 
probably  the  predecessor  of  Pul  {Die  Propheten,  i,  157 ; 
see  Siroson,  Der  Prophet  Hoiea,  p.  287).  The  Sept. 
reading  *^to  for  libS/'as  he  spoiled,"render8  k>£  apxiavt 
and  the  Vulgate,  confounding  Shalman  with  the  Zal- 
munnah  of  Judges  (ch.viii),  gives,  from  another  misread- 
ing, a  domo  ejus  qui  judicavit  Baal,  so  that  Newoome 
ventures  to  translate  "  Like  the  destruction  of  Zalmun- 
nah  by  the  hand  of  Jerubbaal"  (Gideon).  Indeed,  the 
Vatican  edition  of  the  Sept.  has  sc  rov  oikov  tov  'ItpO' 
fioaft,  and  the  Alexandrian  has  U  rov  oikov  'If poj3da\ 
— misreadings  of  the  word  Beth-arbeL  The  Targum 
of  Jonathan  and  Peshito-Syriac  both  give  ^*  Shalma ;" 
the  former  for  biq^K  H'^a  reading  S^Kp^,  "by  an 
ambush,"  the  latter  bx  n-^a, "  Beth-el"  The  Chaldee 
translator  seems  to  have  caught  only  the  first  letters  of 
the  word  **  Arbel,"  while  the  Syrian  only  saw  the  last 
two.  The  Targum  possibly  regards  "  Shalman"  as  an 
appellative,  ^  the  peaceable,"  following  in  this  the  tradi- 
tional interpretation  of  the  verse  recorded  by  Rashi, 
whose  note  is  as  follows:  ^As  spoilers  that  come  upon  a 
people  dwelling  in  peace,  suddenly  by  means  of  an  am- 
bush, who  have  not  been  warned  against  them  to  flee 
before  them,  and  destroy  alL"    See  Bbth-arbku 

Shalmane^ser  (Heb.  id.  *^pK3^bl8,  signif.  un- 
certain [according  to  Von  Bohieny  Jire-worsh^pper,  with 
which  Gesenius  agrees] ;  on  the  monuments  Salman- 
wxzttTf  or  Saiman-astr;  Sept.  ^oKaiiavatfuap,  but  in 


Tobit  'EvffUcapo^  b}'  some  error;  Josephus,  ^aXfiavatr^ 
^^P^Q «  Vulg.  Salmanasar)  was  the  Assyrian  king  who 
reigned  immediately  before  Sargon,  and  probably  im- 
mediately after  Tiglath-pileser.  He  was  the  fourth  As- 
B}*rian  monarch  of  the  same  name  (Rawlinson,  AncietU 
Monarchies,  ii,  185  sq.).  Very  little  b  known  of  him, 
since  Saigon,  bis  successor,  who  was  of  a  different  fam- 
ily, and  most  likely  a  rebel  against  his  authority,  seems 
to  have  destroyed  his  monuments.  He  was  contempo- 
rary with  So  of  Egypt  (2  Kings  xvii,  4).  He  can 
scarcely  have  ascendeid  tbe  throne  earlier  than  B.C.  730, 
and  may  possibly  not  have  done  so  till  a  few  years  later. 
See  TioLATH-piLKSER.  It  must  have  been  soon  after 
his  accession  that  he  led  tbe  forces  of  Ass\'ria  into  Pal- 
estine,  where  Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel,  had  revolt- 
ed against  his  authority  (ver.  3).  No  sooner  had  he 
come  than  Hoshea  submitted,  acknowledged  himself  a 
"servant"  of  the  great  king,  and  consented  to  pay  him 
a  fixed  tribute  annually.  Shalmaneser  upon  this  re- 
tume(\home;  but  soon  afterwards  be  *' found  conspiracy 
in  Hoshea,"  who  had  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
king  of  £g>'pt,  and  withheld  his  tribute  in  consequence. 
In  B.C  728  Shalmaneser  invaded  Palestine  fur  the  sec- 
ond time,  and,  as  Hoshea  refused  to  submit,  laid  siege 
to  Samaria.  The  siege  lasted  to  the  third  year  (RC. 
720),  when  the  Assyrian  arms  prevailed;  Samaria  fell ; 
Hoshea  was  taken  captive  and  shut  up  in  prison,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  Samaritans  were  transported  from  their 
own  country  to  Upper  Mesopotamia  (ver.  4-6;  xviii, 
9-11).  It  is  uncertain  whether  Shalmaneser  conducted 
the  siege  to  its  dose,  or  whether  be  did  not  lose  his 
crown  to  Sargon  before  the  city  was  taken.  Sargon 
claims  the  capture  as  bis  own  exploit  in  his  first  year ; 
and  Scripture,  it  will  be  found,  avoids  saying  that  Shal- 
maneser took  the  place.  In  xvii,  6,  the  expression  is 
simply  "the  king  of  Assyria  took  it."  In  xviii,  9,  10, 
we  find,  still  more  remarkably,  "Shalmaneser,  king  of 
Assyria,  came  up  against  Samaria  and  besieged  it ;  and 
at  the  end  of  three  years  they  took  it."  Perhaps  Shal- 
maneser died  before  Samaria,  or  perhaps,  hearing  of 
Sargon's  revolt,  he  left  his  troops,  or  a  part  of  them,  to 
continue  the  siege,  and  returned  to  Assyria,  where  he 
was  defeated  and  deposed  (or  murdered)  by  his  enemy. 
According  to  Josephus,  who  professes  to  follow  the  Phoe- 
nician history  of  Menander  of  Ephesus,  Shalmaneser  en- 
gaged in  an  important  war  with  Phoenicia  in  defence 
of  Cyprus  {Ant,  ix,  14,  2).  It  is  possible  that  he  may 
have  done  so,  though  we  have  no  other  evidence  of  the 
fact;  but  it  is  perhaps  more  probable  that  Josephus  or 
Menander  made  some  confusion  between  him  and  Sar- 
gon, who  certainly  warred  with  Phoenicia  and  set  up  a 
memorial  in  Cyprus. — Smith.  Ewald  (/«r.  Gesch.  iii, 
315)  supposes  these  events  to  have  preceded  even  Ho- 
shea's  sJliance  with  Egypt,  but  this  is  improbable  (Knu- 
bel,  Jes€U  p.  139  sq.).  According  to  Layard  {Nineveh  and 
Babylon,  p.  48),  he  was  perhaps  the  same  with  Sargon, 
but  this  is  doubtful.  It  may  yet  turn  out,  however,  that 
he  was  only  a  deputy  or  viceroy,  and  in  that  case  the 
discrepanciee  in  this  part  of  tbe  history  will  receive  a 
ready  solution.    See  Sakoon. 

Sha'ma  (Heb.  Shama',  ^^'^j  obedient;  Sept.  Sa/x- 
ftd  V.  r.  ^afifia^d),  the  first  named  of  two  sons  of  Ho- 
than,  who  were  valiant  captains  in  the  body-guard  of 
David  (1  Chron.  xi,  44).    B.C.  cir.  1020.     See  David. 

Shamana,  in  Hindii  mythology,  is  the  surname  of 
the  god  of  the  underworld,  signifying  "  the  stream  of 
heU." 

Shamanism  (a  corruption  of  Sanscr.  framami)  is 
the  ancient  religion  of  the  Tartar,  and  of  some  of  the 
other  Asiatic  tribes,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  phases  of 
religious  life.  It  is  a  belief  in  sorcery,  and  a  propitia- 
tion of  evil  daemons  by  sacrifices  and  frantic  gestures. 
The  adherents  of  this  religion  acknowledge  the  exist- 
ence of  a  supreme  God,  but  do  not  offer  him  any  wor- . 
ship.  Indeed,  they  worship  gods  of  no  description,  but 
only  diemons,  whom  they  suppose  to  be  cruel,  revengeful, 
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and  capricious,  and  who  are  worshipped  by  blooily  sacri- 
fices and  wild  dances.  The  Shamanists  have  no  regular 
priesthood.  The  priests,  or  magicians,  are  men  or  wom- 
en, married  or  single,  and  affect  to  understand  the  se- 
cret of  controlling  the  actions  of  evil  spirits.  When 
they  are  oflSciating,  they  wear  a  long  robe  of  elk-skin, 
hung  with  small  and  large  brass  and  iron  bells.  They 
also  carr}'  stavra  carved  at  the  top  into  the  shape  of 
horses'  heads,  also  hung  with  bells;  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  these  staves  they  leap  to  an  extraordinary 
height.  They  have  neither  altars  nor  idols,  but  per- 
form their  sacrifices  in  a  hut  raised  on  an  open  space  in 
a  forest  or  on  a  hill.  Nor  are  there  fixed  periods  for  the 
performance  of  their  cerentonies;  births,  marriages, 
sickness,  uncommon  calamities,  etc,  are  generally  the 
occasions  which  call  for  them.  The  animal  to  be  sacri- 
ficed is  generally  fixed  upon  by  the  Shaman  or  donor, 
and  is  killed  by  tearing  out  its  heart.  The  oflSciating 
magician  or  priest  works  himself  into  a  frenzy,  and  pre- 
tends or  supposes  himself  to  be  possessed  of  the  daemon 
to  whom  worship  is  being  offered.  After  the  rites  are 
over,  he  communicates  to  those  who  consult  him  the 
information  he  has  received.  In  Siberia  the  Shaman 
affected  to  cure  dangerous  diseases,  hurts,  etc.,  sucking 
the  part  of  the  body  the  most  affected  by  pain;  and 
finally  taking  out  of  his  mouth  a  thorn,  a  bug,  a  stone, 
or  some  other  object,  which  he  shows  as  the  cause  of 
the  complaint*  Very  many  of  its  votaries  have  passed 
over  to  Lamaism,  which  is,  in  a  measure,  a  kind  of  Sha- 
manism, but  infused  with  Buddhistic  doctrines.  See 
CkamberiB  Encydop.  s.  v. ;  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  Worldj 

8.V. 

Shamans,  a  Hindii  name  given  to  pious  persons 
among  the  worshippers  of  Buddha ;  a  term  which  passed 
over  from  them  to  the  Tartars  and  inhabitants  of  Sibe- 
ria, and  became  the  title  of  their  priests,  magicians,  and 
physicians.  Hence  Shamanism  is  the  name  ^ven  to 
the  religion  of  most  of  the  tribes  of  Northern  Asia,  from 
Tartary  to  Kamtchatka.  By  means  of  enchantments 
they  professed  to  be  able  to  cure  diseases,  avert  calami- 
ties, and  acquaint  people  with  the  purposes,  etc,  of  the 
daemons.  By  these  arts  they  acquired  a  great  ascen- 
dency over  the  people.    See  Shamanism. 

Shamari'ah  (2  Chro'n.  xi,  19).    See  SmcMARiAn. 

Shambles  (firrKcXXov,  from  the  Lat  mactUumj  a 
meat-market^.  Markets  for  the  sale  of  meat  appear  to 
have  been  unknown  in  Judaea  previous  to  the  Roman 
conquest.  We  learn  from  the  Talmud  that  most  of  the 
public  butchers  under  the  Romans  were  Gentiles,  and 
that  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  deal  with  them  be- 
cause they  exposed  the  flesh  of  unclean  beasts  for  sale. 
Hence  Paul,  dissuading  the  Corinthian  converts  from 
adopting  Jewish  scruples,  sajrs, ''  Whatsoever  is  sold  in 
the  shambles,  that  eat,  asking  no  questions  for  con- 
science' sake*"  (1  Cor.  x,  25).     See  Alisokma. 

Shame  (usually  ^ia,  ahxvvrj'),  a  painful  sensation, 
occasioned  by  the  quick  apprehension  that  reputation 
and  character  are  in  danger,  or  by  the  perception  that 
they  are  lost.  It  may  arise,  says  Dr.  Cogan,  from  the 
immediate  detection,  or  the  fear  of  detection,  in  some- 
thing ignominious.  It  may  also  arise  from  native  dif- 
fidence in  young  and  ingenuous  minds,  when  surprised 
into  situations  where  they  attract  the  especial  attention 
of  their  superiors.  The  glow  of  shame  indicates,  in  the 
first  instance,  that  the  mind  is  not  totally  abandoned ; 
in  the  last,  it  manifests  a  nice  sense  of  honor  and  deli- 
cate feelings,  united  with  inexperience  and  ignorance 
of  the  world.— Buck,  TheoL  Diet,  s.  v.     See  Modksty. 

Sha'med,  or  rather  Shkmer  (Heb.  She'mer^  "itSTT, 
in  "pause"  Sha'mer,  ■>^^%  keeper  [but  some  copies 
have  "17at9];  Sept.  ^fi^ijp  v.  r.  Xifiiic  and  Sa/iijc; 
Vulg.  Samed)y  the  third  named  of  the  three  sons  of  £1- 
paal,  and  builder  of  Ono  and  Lod.  He  was  of  the  tribe 
'  ^njamin  (1  Chron.  vui,  12).    Kd  post  1618. 


Sbamel,  in  Hindd  mythology,  is  the  ang<d  who 
bears  the  prayers  of  men  to  God. 

Shammer  (Heb.  She'mer,  *^t2^,  "  in  pauae"  Ska'- 

meTf  "i^;D,  keeper;  Sept.  ^nfirip  v.  r.  ^tiafiiip  and  2*- 

fiiip  respectively),  the  name  of  sever&I  men.     See  also 
Shamkd;  Shemkr.  . 

1.  The  second  named  of  four  children  of  Heber  (1 
Chron.  vii,  32),  and  father  of  Ahi  and  others  (ver.  S4>. 
B.C.  perhaps  ante  1658.  In  the  fint  of  these  passages 
he  is  called  Shomkb  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  son  of  Mahli  and  father  of  Bani,  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi  (1  Chron.  vi,  46).     B.C.  perhaps  cir.  1658. 

Sham'gar  (Heb.  Shamgar',  ^W^,  possibly  mus^ 
[oomp.  8amgar']\  Sept.  ^fttydp,  Josephus  'Sayayar 
pog\  son  of  Anath,  and  third  judge  of  IsraeL  B.C 
1429.  It  is  possible,  from  his  patronymic,  that  Sham- 
gar  may  have  been  of  the  tribe  of  Kaphtali,  since  Reth- 
anath  is  in  that  tribe  (Judg.  i,  38).  Ewald  conjectures 
that  he  was  of  Dan — an  opinion  in  which  Bcrtheau  {Oh 
Judg.  iiij  81)  does  not  coincide.  Since  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali  bore  a  chief  part  in  the  war  against  Jabin  ai^ 
Sisera  (Judg.  iv,  6, 10;  v,  18),  we  seem  to  have  a  point 
of  contact  between  Shamgar  and  Barak.  It  is  not 
known  whether  the  only  exploit  recorded  of  him  was 
that  by  which  his  authority  was  acquired.  It  is  said 
that  he  "slew  of  the  Philistines  six  hundred  men  with 
an  ox  goad"  (iii,  81).  It  is  supposed  that  he  was  labor- 
ing in  the  field,  without  any  other  weapon  than  the  long 
staff  armed  with  a  strong  point  used  in  ur^ginig  and 
guiding  the  cattle  yokeil  in  the  plough  [see  Goad]^ 
when  he  perceived  a  party  of  the  Philistines,  whom, 
with  the  aid  of  the  husbandmen  and  neighbors,  he  re- 
pulsed with  much  slaughter.  The  date  and  duratioa 
of  his  government  are  not  stated  in  Scripture  (Joce- 
phus  lAnt.  v,  4,  8]  says  it  lasted  less  than  one  year), 
but  may  be  probably  assigned  to  the  end  of  that  k»ng 
period  of  repose  which  followed  the  deliverance  ondc^r 
Ehud.  He  is  not  expressly  called  a  judge,  nor  does  be 
appear  to  have  effected  more  than  a  very  partial  and 
transient  relaxation  of  the  Philistine  oppression  under 
which  Israel  groaned;  and  the  next  period  of  Israers 
declension  is  dated,  not  from  Shamgar's,  but  from  £hud*s 
ascendency  (Judg.  iv,  1) ;  as  if  the  agency  of  Shamgar 
were  too  occasional  to  form  an  epoch  in  the  history. 
The  heroic  deed  recorded  of  him  was  probably  a  aolitarv 
effort,  prompted  by  a  kind  of  inspiration  at  the  moment, 
and  failing  of  any  permanent  result  from  not  being  fol- 
lowed up  either  on  his  own  part  or  that  of  bis  oonnirv- 
men.  In  Shamgar's  time,  as  the  Song  of  Deborah  in- 
forms us  (v,  6),  the  condition  of  the  people  was  so  de- 
plorably insecure  that  the  highways  were  forsaken,  and 
travellers  went  through  by-waj's,  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  the  villages  were  abandoned  for  the  walled 
towns.  Their  arms  were  apparently  taken  from  them, 
by  the  same  policy  as  was  adopted  later  by  the  same 
people  (iii,  31;  v,  8;  comp.  with  1  Sam.  xiii,  19-22), 
From  the  position  of  "the  Philistines**  in  1  Sam.  xii,  9, 
between  "  Moab**  and  "  Hazor,**  the  allusion  aeons  to  be 
to  the  time  of  Shamgar.     See  Judges. 

Shamhusai,  in  HindA  mythology-,  is  an  angel  who 
resisted  the  creation  of  man,  and  was  therefore  cast  out 
from  God. 

Sham'htlth  (Heb.  8hamhuth\  T^nciD,  prob.  dea- 
olation;  SepL  Sa^aio^  v.  r.  l^dkaw^;  Vulg.  Sam€Mafk% 
the  fifth  captain  for  the  fifth  month  in  David^s  arrange- 
ment of  his  army  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  8).  B.C  1020.  His 
designation  n"nt*n,  hay-yhrdchj  i.  c.  the  Yizr&ch,  is 
perhaps  for  ''H'^^n,  haz^archi^  the  Zarhite,  or  descend* 
ant  of  Zerah,  the  son  of  .Judah.  From  a  comparison  of 
the  lists  in  1  Chron.  xi,  xxvii,  it  would  seem  that  Sham- 
huth  is  the  same  as  Shammoth  (q.  y.)  the  Harorite. — 
Smith. 

Shamir.    See  Brieb;  Diamonik 

Sha'^mir  (Heb.  Shamir',  '^'^W,  a  sharp  jm>m«,  as  of 
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a  ikom  [text  in  Cbroo.  Skamur',  "^^^j  tried] ;  Sept. 
Xafiipj  V.  r.  [in  Joeh.]  ^a^iipf  [in  Judg.]  'S.afiaptiat 
[in  Chron.]  ^aftijp),  the  name  of  two  places  and  of  a 


X.  A  town  in  the  nioantain  district  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV,  4S\  where  it  is  named  in  connection  with  Jattir  and 
Socoh,  in  the  group  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  tribe, 
west  of  south  from  Hebron.  Keil  {Comment,  ad  loc.) 
suggests  that  it  may  be  the  mined  site  Um  Skaumerah 
mentioned  by  Robinson  {Bib,  Res.  1st  ed.  iii,  Append,  p. 
1 15),  which  is  perhaps  the  Somerah  suggested  by  Lieut. 
Conder  {Tent  Work  in  Palestine,  ii,  839),  although  the 
position  of  neither  is  exactly  indicated.  We  venture 
CO  suggest  its  possible  identity  with  the  ruined  village 
Simiek  south-west  of  Hebron  (Robinson,  ibid,  p.  116), 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  required,  being  three 
miles  west  of  Juttah. 

2.  A  place  in  Mount  Ephraim,  the  residence  and 
burial -place  of  Tola  the  judge  (Judg.  x,  1,  2).  It  is 
singular  that  this  judge,  a  man  of  Issachar,  should  have 
taken  np  his  official  residence  out  of  his  own  tribe.  We 
may  account  for  it  by  supposing  that  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon,  which  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  territory 
of  Issachar,  was  overrun,  as  in  Gideon's  time,  by  the  Ca- 
naanites  or  other  marauders,  of  whose  incursions  noth- 
ing whatever  is  told  us — though  their  existence  is  cer- 
tain— driving  Tola  to  the  more  secure  mountains  of 
Ephraim.  Or,  as  Manasseh  had  certain  cities  out  of 
Issachar  allotted  to  him,  so  Issachar,  on  the  other  band, 
may  have  possessed  some  towns  in  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim.  Both  these  suppositions,  however,  are  but 
conjecture,  and  have  no  corroboration  in  any  statement 
of  the  records. 

Shamir  is  not  mentioned  by  the  ancient  topographers. 
Schwarz  {Paksf.  p.  151)  proposes  to  identify  it  with  Sa- 
Hur^  a  place  of  great  natural  strength  (which  has  some 
clainas  to  be  Betbulia),  situated  in  the  mountains,  half 
way  between  Samaria  and  Jenin,  about  eight  miles  from 
each.  Van  de  Velde  {Memoir,  p.  348)  proposes  Khir- 
hH  Scammerf  a  ruined  site  in  the  mountains  overlooking 
the  Jordan  valley,  ten  miles  east-southeast  of  Nabliis. 
There  is  no  connection  between  the  names  Shamir  and 
Sanaaria,  as  proposed  in  the  Alex.  Sept.  (see  above),  be- 
vond  the  accidental  one  which  arises  from  the  inaccurate 
form  of  the  latter  in  that  version  and  in  our  own,  it  be- 
ing correctly  Shommn. — Smith. 

3.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  son  of  Michah,  and  a  servant 
in  the  sanctuary  in  David's  time  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  24). 
B.a  cir.  1020. 

SHAMIR  IN  Jewish  Tradition.     In  the  Pirhe 
A  both,  V,  8,  we  read  that  **  ten  things  were  created  on 
the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,"  among  which  was  also  the 
"  Shamir."     According  to  Jewish  tradition,  the  Shamir 
was  a  little  worm  by  the  aid  of  which  Moses  fitted  and 
polished  the  gems  of  the  epbod  and  the  two  tables  of 
the  law,  Solomon  the  stones  of  the  Temple.    On  1  Kings 
vi,  7,  **  there  was  neither  hammer  nor  axe,  nor  any  tool 
of  iron,  heard  in  the  house  while  it  was  in  building,"  D. 
Kimchi  writes  thus.  **  By  means  of  a  worm  called  Sha- 
mir, when  placed  on  a  stone,  it  split.     Although  not 
larger  than  a  barleycorn,  the  Shamir  was  so  strong  that 
by  its  touch  mountains  were  removed  from  their  places, 
and  the  hardest  stones  were  easily  split  and  shaped. 
By  means  of  this  worm  Solomon  prepared  the  stones 
for  the  buikling  of  the  Temple.     But  who  gave  it  to 
him  ?     An  eagle  brought  it  to  him  from  the  Paradise, 
as  it  is  written,  *  He  spake  of  beasts  and  of  fowl'  (1  Kings 
iv,  33).    But  what  did  he  speak  to  the  fowl  ?    He  asked 
where  the  Shamir  was.    The  eagle  went  and  fetched 
the  Shamir  from  Eden.   By  means  of  this  Shamir  Moses 
prepared  the  stones  of  the  ephod  and  the  first  and  the 
second  tables.     This  is  the  tradition."    As  to  the  tra- 
dition to  which  Kimchi  refers,  so  far  as  Solomon  is  con- 
cerned, the  Talmud  (Tr.  Gittin,  fi>L  68,  col.  1)  contains 
a  pretty  story,  which  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Jewish  leg- 
endary lore.     The  story  runs  as  follows: 


"  Solomon  asked  the  rabbln^  How  shall  I  bnlld  (the  Tem- 
ple wiibout  the  ute  of  irou)  f  They  referred  bim  to  the 
worm  Shamir  which  Mo^es  bad  employed.  How  could  ft 
be  fouud  r  They  replied,  Tie  a  he  and  she  devil  together : 
perhaps  they  kuow  it  and  will  tell  thee.  This  beiug  done, 
they  said.  We  do  not  know  it :  perhaps  Asmodeus,  the 
king  of  the  devils,  will  tell  thee.  But  where  Is  he  to  be 
found?  They  answered  that  on  a  certain  mountain  he 
had  dug  a  hole,  filled  it  with  water,  covered  it  with  a  stone, 
and  sealed  it  with  his  ring.  Every  day  be  also  ascends  on 
high  and  learns  in  the  school  above ;  then  he  comes  down 
to  studv  in  the  school  below.  He  then  goes  and  examines 
his  seal,  opens  the  hole,  and  drinks :  after  this  he  seals  it 
np  acaln  and  goes  away.  He  (Solomon)  then  sent  Benai- 
ab,  toe  son  of  Jeholada,  and  eave  bim  a  chain  on  which 
was  inscribed  Shem  hammephorash  (i.  e.  the  Tetraeram- 
matou),  and  a  ring  upon  wtiich  was  also  Inscribt^  the 
name,  and  a  little  wool  and  wine.  When  Benuiah  bad 
come  to  the  mountain,  he  made  a  pit  nnder  that  of  Asmo- 
deus, made  the  water  rnn  off,  and  stopped  the  hole  with 
the  wool.  He  then  made  a  pit  above  the  fln>t,  poured  some 
wine  into  it,  covered  it,  and  climbed  on  a  tree.  When  Ah- 
modens  came  back,  examined  his  seal,  and  opened  the  pic 
and  found  the  wine,  he  said.  It  is  written  (Pmv.  zx,  1) 
*Wiue  is  a  mocker,  strong  drink  is  raging:  and  whoso- 
ever is  deceived  thereby  m  not  wise  ;*  and  it  is  also  writ- 
ten (Hos.  iv,  11)  *  Whoredom  and  wine  and  new  wine  take 
away  the  heart,'  and  did  not  drink.  Bat  being  very  dry, 
he  could  not  restrain  himself,  drank,  became  drunk,  lay 
down  and  went  to  sleep.  Benaiah  then  descended  from 
the  tree,  pnt  the  chain  aronnd  him  and  fastened  it.  When 
Asmodeus  woke  np,  he  was  almost  raging,  bnt  Benaiah 
said.  The  name  of  thy  L«Yrd  is  npon  thee,  the  name  of  thy 
Lord  Is  upon  thee !  After  this  the  two  set  ont.  On  their 
way  they  came  to  a  date-tree,  which  Asmodens  broke ; 
then  to  a  honse,  which  he  overtnrned ;  then  to  a  widow's 
cottage,  which  be  would  have  destroyed  also,  were  it  not 
for  the  poor  woman  that  came  oat  and  entreated  bim. 
When  he  croaked  over  to  the  other  side,  he  broke  a  bone 
and  said.  So  is  it  written  (Prov.  xxv,  16X  'A  soft  tongue 
breaketh  a  boue.*  When  they  had  come  to  the  palace, 
he  was  not  brought  before  the  king  for  three  days.  On 
the  first  day  Asmodeus  asked  why  the  king  did  not  let 
him  come  before  him.  They  said,  He  has  been  drinking 
too  much.  A  t  this  he  took  a  brick  and  set  it  npon  another, 
and  they  went  to  Solomon  and  told  him  what  Asmodeus 
had  done.  The  kiuc  said,  *  Qo  and  give  him  more  to  drink.' 
On  the  second  day  he  asked  again  why  he  was  not  bronghc 
before  the  king.  They  answered,  because  he  had  eaten 
too  mnch.  At  this  he  took  the  bricks  down  and  placed 
them  on  the  gronnd.  When  the  king  heard  thii*,  he  told 
the  servants  to  give  him  little  to  eat.  On  the  third  dtiy 
Asmodeus  was  brousrht  before  the  king,  took  a  measure, 
meted  out  four  cubits,  threw  it  away,  and  ^aid  to  the  kine, 
When  thou  diest,  thou  wilt  have  but  four  cubits  In  the 
world.  Thou  hast  conquered  the  whole  world,  and  art 
not  satisfied  till  thou  hast  subdued  me  also.  Solomon 
replied,  I  want  nothing  of  thee ;  I  will  build  the  Temple, 
and  need  for  it  the  Shamir.  Asmodens  answered,  It  is 
not  mine,  but  belongs  to  the  chief  of  the  sea,  which  he 
only  gives  to  the  wild  cock  that  is  faithful  to  him  because 
of  the  oath.  Bat  what  does  he  do  with  it  t  He  takes  it  np 
to  the  mountains,  where  none  dwell,  puts  it  on  the  mouu- 
tain  rocks  and  splits  the  monniaiu,  ana  then  takes  it  away. 
He  then  takes  the  seed  of  trees,  throws  it  there,  and  a 
dwelling-place  Is  prepared :  hence  he  is  called  a  monntalu 
artificer  Inaggar  tura).  When  they  had  fouud  the  nest 
of  the  wild  cock  containing  youn^  ones,  they  covered  the 
nest  with  glass.  When  the  parent  oird  came  and  could  not 
get  In,  he  went  and  fetched  the  Shamir  and  put  it  on  the 

S'ass.  But  Benaiah  sbonied  so  load  thai  the  bird  dropped 
e  Sliamir,  which  Benaiah  then  took.     The  bird  went 
away  and  banged  himself  for  having  violated  the  oath." 

(B.P.) 

Sham'ma  (Heb.  8kamma\  KSI^,  astonishment  or 
desolation;  Sept.  ^fifid  v.  r.  So/ia  and  ^nd),  the 
eighth  named  of  the  eleven  sons  of  Zophah  of  the  tribe 
of  Asher  (1  Chron.  vii,  87).     B.C.  post  1658. 

Sham'mah  (Heb.  Shammah*,  h&U,  astonishment 
or  desolation),  the  name  of  four  or  five  Hebrews. 

1.  (Sept.  £o|ic  V.  r.  in  Chron.  So/i/ii.)  Son  of  Reu- 
el  and  head  of  a  family  among  Esau's  descendants  (Gen. 
xxxvi,  18, 17;  1  Chron.  i,  87).     RC.  ante  1860. 

2.  (Sept.  ^fid  V.  r.  'S.afificu)  The  third  son  of 
Jesse  and  brother  of  king  David  (1  Sam.  xvi,  9;  xvii, 
18).  From  these  two  passages  we  learn  that  he  was 
present  at  David's  anointing  by  Samuel,  and  that  with 
his  two  elder  brothers  he  joined  the  Hebrew  army  in 
the  valley  of  Elah  to  fight  with  the  Plidistines.  B.C. 
1068.  He  is  elsewhere,  l)y  a  slight  change  in  the  name, 
called  Shimea  [q.  v.]  (1  Chron.  xx,  7),  Shimeah  (2 
Sam.  xiii,  8, 32),  and  Siiimiia  (1  Chron.  ii,  18). 
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3.  (Sept  ^fuda  v.  r.  Zafi/icac*)  The  son  of  **  Agee 
the  Hararite,"  and  one  of  the  three  chief  of  the  thirty 
champions  of  David.  B.C  1061.  The  exploit  by  which 
he  obtained  this  high  distinction,  as  described  in  2  Sam. 
xxiii,  11,  12,  is  manifestly  the  same  as  that  which  in  1 
Chron.  xi,  12-14  is  ascribed  to  David  himself,  assisted 
by  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Dodo.  The  inference,  therefore, 
is  that  Shammah's  exploit  lay  in  the  assistance  which  he 
had  thus  rendered  to  David  and  £leazar.  It  consisted  in 
the  stand  which  the  others  had  enabled  David  to  make, 
in  a  cultivated  field,  against  the  Philistines  Shammah 
also  shared  in  the  dangers  which  Eleazar  and  Jasho- 
beam  incurred  in  the  chivalric  exploit  of  forcing  a  way 
through  the  Philistine  host  to  gratify  David*s  thirst  for 
the  waters  of  Bethlehem  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  16). — Ritto. 
The  scene  of  Shammah's  exploit  is  said  in  Samuel  to  be 
a  field  of  lentiles  (Q*^^n^),  and  in  1  Chron.  a  field  of 
barley  (D*^"li7b).  Kennioott  proposes  in  both  cases  to 
read  **  barley.*"  the  words  being  in  Hebrew  so  similar 
that  one  is  produced  from  the  other  by  a  very  slight 
change  and  transposition  of  the  letters  {Dissert,  p.  141). 
It  is  more  likely,  too,  that  the  Philistines  should  attack 
and  the  Israelites  defend  a  field  of  barley  than  a  field  of 
lentiles.  In  the  Pesbito-Syriac,  instead  of  being  called 
*'  the  Hararite,"  he  is  said  to  be  **  from  the  king's  moun- 
tain," and  the  same  is  repeated  at  ver.  25.  The  Vat. 
MS.  of  the  Sept.  makes  him  the  son  of  Asa  (vtoc  Aaa 
«^  'Apovxciio^f  where  'ApovSaioQ  was  perhaps  the  orig- 
inal reading).  Josephus  (A  nL  vii,  12,  4)  calls  him  C«- 
sabnut  the  son  of  Ilus  ('IXot;  iiiv  vioq  Ktioajiaioc  dk 
ovofio) . — Sm  ith. 

4.  (Sept.  £m/ia  V.  r.  Sa/i/xa/.)  The  Harodite,  one  of 
David's  mighties  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  25).  He  is  called  "Shctm^ 
moth  the  Uarorite"  in  1  Chron.  xi,  27,  and  in  xxvii,  8 
"Shamhuth  the  Izrahite.^  Kennicott  maintained  the 
true  reading  in  both  to  be  "  Shamhoth  the  Harodite" 
{DtMerL  p.  18 1). — Smith.  He  is  evidently  different  from 
the  preceding,  as  still  ranking  among  the  lower  thirty. 

5.  (Sept.  Xafivdv  v.  r.  Sa/jvoc.)  In  the  list  of  Da- 
vid's mighty  men  in  2  Sam.  xxiii,  82, 88,  we  find  ^  Jon- 
athan, Shammah  the  Hararite;"  while  in  the  corre- 
sponding verse  of  1  Chron.  xi,  84  it  is  *'  Jonathan,  the 
son  of  Shage  the  Harante.**  Combining  the  two,  Ken- 
nicott proposes  to  read  **  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Shamha, 
the  Hararite,"  David's  nephew  who  slew  the  giant  in 
( iath  (2  Sam.  xxi,  21).  Instead  of  <<  the  Hararite,"  the 
Peshito-Syriac  has  **  of  the  Mount  of  Olives;"  in  xxiii, 
88,  and  in  1  Chron.  xi,  84,  ^  of  Mount  Ormel ;"  but  the 
origin  of  both  these  interpretations  is  obscure. — Smith. 
The  term  *'  Hararite"  (q.  v.)  may  naturally  designate  a 
mountaineer f  i.  e.  one  from  the  mountains  of  Judah.  Not 
only  is  the  name  Shammah  here  suspicious,  as  having 
already  been  assigned  to  two  men  in  the  list  of  David's 
heroes,  but  the  epithet  **  Shage"  is  suspiciously  similar 
to  *•  Agee,"  and  "  Harorite"  to  "  Hararite"  given  above. 
See  David. 

Sham'mai  [many  Sham'mat]  (Heb.  8hammay% 
■•BIO,  desolate;  Sept.  1  Chron.  ii,  28  ^pifiat\  but  ver. 
32  'Axuraftfia  [combining  A  hi  with  Shammat] ;  ver.  44 
^ftad  i  iv,  17  ^fifiaty  v.  r.  Safifuid,  ^fiat,  £c/m(),  the 
name  of  three  men. 

1.  The  elder  of  two  sons  of  Onam,  of  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah (1  Chron.  ii,  28,  82).     RC.  cir.  1618. 

2.  Son  of  Rekem  and  father  (founder)  of  Maon,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (I  Chron.  ii,  44,  46).     RC.  post  1618. 

3.  Sixth  child  of  Ezra,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  by  a 
first  wife  (1  Chron.  iv,  17).  RC  post  1618.  He  was 
)H>ssibly  the  same  called  Shimon  (q.  v.)  in  ver.  20. 
"  Rabbi  D.  Kimchi  conjectures  that  these  were  the  chil- 
dren of  Mered  by  his  Egyptian  wife  Bithiah,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Pharaoh.  See  Meked.  The  Sept.  makes  Jether 
the  father  of  all  three.  The  tradition  in  the  QiicMt,  in 
Libr.  Paral.  identifies  Shammai  with  Moses,  and  Ish- 
bah  with  Aaron"  (Smith). 

Shammai  of  Shamuai  was  the  colleague  of  Hillel 


the  Great  (q.  v.),  with  whom  he  is  at  doselj  nsodated  is 
Jewish  history  at  are  the  names  of  Castor  and  FoUox  ia 
Greek  and  Roman  mythology.    But  comparatively  littk 
is  known  of  him.   Though  one  of  his  maxims  was  **  Let 
the  study  of  the  law  be  fixed,  say  little  and  do  much,  and 
receive  every  one  with  the  aspect  of  a  fair  ooontenanee" 
(v4  bothy  i,  15),  yet  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  for- 
bidding and  uncompromising  temper,  and  in  this  respect, 
as  in  others,  the  counterpart  of  his  illuatrioas  companicHi, 
of  whom,  both  in  their  dispositions  and  divisions  on  a 
multitude  of  Rabbinical  questions,  he  wasi,  as  we  may  say, 
the  antithesis.  This  antithesis  is  especially  shown  in  the 
famous  controversy  carried  on  between  Hillel  and  Sham- 
mai concerning  the  egg  laid  on  the  Sabbath,  and  which 
lent  its  title,  Beza^  L  e.  the  egg,  to  a  whole  Talnaudic  trea- 
tise of  79  pages.     Very  graphically  does  dean  Stanley 
describe  the  disputes  of  both  these  sages,  in  the  follow- 
ing words:  " The  disputes  between  HiUel  and  Sbaaunai 
turn,  for  the  most  part,  on  points  so  infinitely  little  that 
the  small  controversies  of  ritual  and  dogma  which  have 
vexed  the  soul  of  Christendom  seem  great  in  oompv- 
ison.    They  are  worth  recording  only  as  aooounting  for 
the  obscurity  into  which  they  have  fallen,  and  also  be- 
cause churches  of  all  ages  and  creeds  may  be  instructed 
by  the  reflection  that  questions  of  the  modes  of  eating 
and  cooking  and  walking  and  sitting  seemed  as  impor- 
tant to  the  teachers  of  Israel — on  the  eve  of  their  natioc'i 
destruction,  and  of  the  greatest  religious  revolution  that 
the  world  has  seen— as  the  questions  of  dress  or  post- 
ure, or  modes  of  appointment,  or  verbal  formulas  bare 
seemed  to  contending  schools  of  Christian  thedogy*" 
{Jewish  Churchy  iii,  501).    Though  each  gave  often  a 
decision  the  reverse  of  the  other,  yet,  by  a  sort  of  fiction 
in  the  practice  of  schools,  these  contrary  decisions  were 
held  to  be  co-ordinate  in  authoritv,  and,  if  we  mav  be- 
lieve  the  Talmud,  were  confirmed  as  of  like  authoritv  bv 
a  Bath'Kol  (or  voice  from  heaven) ;  or,  at  least,  while  a 
certain  conclusion  of  Uillel's  was  afiirmed,  it  was  re- 
vealed that  the  opposite  one  of  Shammai  was  not  to  be 
denied  as  heretical.   D^nix  ^"^ST  D^"*.T31K  nixt  ibx 
Q^^n,  **  Both  these  and  these  speak  the  words  of  the 
living  God."    This  saying  passed  for  law,  and  the  con- 
tradictory sayings  of  both  these  rabbins  are  perpetu- 
ated in  the  Talmud  to  this  day.     And  although  both 
were  rabbinically  one,  yet  their  disciples  formed  two  ir- 
reconcilable parties,  like  the  Scotists  and  Thomists  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  whose  mutual  dissidenoe  manifested 
itself  not  only  in  the  strife  of  words,  but  also  in  that  of 
blows,  and  in  some  cases  in  that  of  bloodshed.    So  great 
was  the  antagonism  between  them  that  it  was  said  that 
^^  Elijah  the  Tishbite  would  never  be  able  to  reconcile 
the  disciples  of  Shammai  and  HilleL"   Even  in  Jerome*s 
times  this  antagonism  between  these  two  schools  lasted, 
for  he  reports  {Comment,  in  Esaiam,  viii,  14)  that  the 
Jews  regarded  them  with  little  favor,  for  Shammai's 
school  they  called  the  "Scatterer,"  and  Hillel's  the 
"  Profane,"  because  they  deteriorated  and  corrupted  the 
law  with  their  inventions.     See  Jost,  Gesch,  d!e»  Jutten^ 
thumSf  i,  259  sq. ;  Gr&tz,  Gesch,  d,  Juden,  iii,  178,  186, 
205 ;   Edersheiro,  Bist,  of  the  Jewish  Nation^  p.  137 ; 
Rule,  HisL  qf  the  Karaite  Jews,  p.  83  sq. ;  Bartolooci, 
Biblioth.  Magna  Rabbimca^  s.  v.  \hr\ ;  Pick,  The  Scribet 
Before  and  in  the  Time  of  Christ  {Lutkenm  QuarUrfy, 
Gettysburg,  1878),  p.  272.     (R  P.) 

Shammar,  in  Lamaism,  is  the  name  of  three  chieft 
of  the  sect  of  Red-bonnets  among  the  worshippers  of  the 
Lama,  nearly  equal  to  the  Dalai-Lama  in  exalted  dig- 
nity. The  first  of  them  lives  in  a  large  convent  at  Tas- 
sisudor,  the  capital  of  Bootan.  A  numerous  clei^^  are 
subordinated  to  these  princes  of  the  Church,  all  of  whose 
members  are  celibates  and  live  in  convents.  They  are 
of  different  grades,  inconceivably  numerous  and  widely 
extended,  as  well  as  highly  venerated.  The  instructioii 
of  the  young  is  altogether  in  their  hand&  Their  con- 
vents are  very  numerous,  Lhassa,  the  capital  of  Thibet, 
alone  containing  8000. — VoUmer,  Wdrterb.  d,  MjfthoL  %,  r. 
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Shammatta  (M^TO),  the  highest  form  of  exoom- 
monication  among  the  Jews.    See  Anathsma. 

Sham'moth  (Heb.  Shcmmoth'j  niao,  detofaiion ; 
Sefit.  XofuuitB,  T.  r.  Xa/iu^,  2a/i/iaw^)i  the  name  of  a 
person  entitled  **  the  Harorite,**  one  of  David's  guard  (1 
ChrcMi.  xi,  27) ;  apparently  the  same  with  ^  Sbammah 
the  Harodite"  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  25;,  and  with  *<Sham- 
faath"*  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  8> 

Bhammti'tt  (Heh.  id,  9^9^,  renowned;  Sept  Da- 
fiovffX  in  Numb,  xiii,  4;  Xaftfiovd  in  2  Sam.  y,  14; 
l£a/MfUiov  in  1  Chron.  xiv,  4,  v.  r.  ^fiaa ;  ^ftaiov  in 
Neh.  xi,  17,  v.  r.  ^fiovi)^  the  name  of  four  men. 

X.  The  son  of  2Ubccur  and  the  representative  of  the 
tribe  of  Reuben  among  tho^  first  sent  by  Moses  to  ex- 
plore Canaan  (Numb,  xiii,  4).     B.C.  1657. 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  David,  by  his  wife  Bathshebo, 
boTD  to  him  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  xiv,  4).  RC.  cir. 
1045u  In  the  A.  V.  of  2  Sam.  v,  14  the  same  Heb.  name 
is  Anglicized  **  Shammuah,**  and  in  1  Chron.  iii,  5  he  is 
called  Shimea  (q.  v.).  In  all  the  lists  he  is  placed  first 
among  the  four  sons  of  Bathsheba;  but  this  can  hardly 
have  been  the  chronological  order,  since  Solomon  ap- 
pears to  have  been  bom  next  to  the  infant  which  was 
the  fruit  of  her  criminal  connection  with  David  (2  Sam. 
xii,24). 

3.  A  Levite,  the  grandson  of  Jedulthun,  son  of  6a- 
lal,  and  father  of  Abda  (Neh.  xi,  17).  B.a  ante  450. 
He  is  the  same  as  Shkmaiah  the  father  of  Obadiah 
(1  Chron.  ix,  16). 

4.  The  representative  of  the  priestly  family  of  Bil- 
gab,  or  Bilgai,  in  the  days  of  the  high-priest  Joiakim 
(Neh.  xii,  18).     KC  dr.  500. 

Shammu'ah  (2  Sam.  v,  14).    See  Shammua. 

Sham'sherai  [usually  Shamshera'i']  (HeK  Sham- 
skerc^y  ^^U^Q^,  tunlike;  Sept.  ^afurapia  v.  r.  Xafi" 
ffopi),  the  first  named  of  six  sons  of  Jeroham,  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  resident  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  viii,  26). 
B.CL  post  1500. 

Shamyl,  or  Sohamyl  (i.  e.  Samuel)^  a  celebrated 
leader  of  the  Caucasus,  was  bom  at  Aul-Himry,  in 
Northern  Daghestan.  He  belonged  to  a  wealthy  Les- 
gbian  family  of  rank,  and  early  became  a  zealous  disci- 
ple of  Kasi-Mollah,  the  great  apostle  of  Muridism,  who 
brought  together  the  various  Caucasian  tribes,  and  led 
them  against  the  heretical  Bussians.  After  the  assassi- 
nation of  Hamzad  Bey,  the  successor  of  Kasi-Mollah 
(1834),  Shamyl  was  unanimously  elected  imam ;  and 
being  absolute  temporal  and  spiritual  chief  of  the  tribes 
which  acknowledged  his  authority,  he  made  numerous 
changes  in  their  religious  creed  and  political  adminis- 
tration. His  military  tactics,  consisting  of  surprises, 
ambuscades,  etc,  brought  numerous  successes  to  the 
mountaineers.  In  1837  he  defeated  general  Ivelitch, 
but  in  1839  the  Russians  succeeded  in  hemming  Shamyl 
into  Aknlgo,  in  Daghestan,  took  the  fortress  by  storm, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  he  perished,  as  the  defenders 
were  pat  to  the  sword.  But  he  suddenly  reappeared, 
preaching  more  vigorously  than  ever  the  *^holy  war 
against  the  heretics."  In  1843  he  conquered  all  Avares, 
besieged  Mozdok,  foiled  the  Russians  in  their  subse- 
quent campaign,  and  gained  over  to  his  side  the  Cauca- 
sian tribes  which  had  hitherto  favored  Russia.  In  1844 
he  completed  the  organization  of  his  government,  made 
Dargo  bis  capital,  and  established  a  code  of  laws  and  a 
system  of  taxation  and  internal  communication.  The 
fortunes  of  war  changed  till  1852,  when  Bariatinsky 
compelled  Shamyl  to  assume  the  defensive,  and  deprived 
him  of  his  victorious  prestige.  Religious  indifference 
and  political  dissensions  began  to  undermine  his  power, 
and  at  the  dose  of  the  Crimean  war  Russia  again  at- 
tempted the  subjection  of  the  Caucasus.  For  three 
years  Shamyl  bravely  held  out,  although  for  several 
montha  be  was  a  mere  guerilla  chief,  hunted  from  fast- 
ness to  iastness.    At  last  (Sept.  6, 1859),  he  was  sur- 


prised on  the  plateau  of  Ghunib,  and,  after  a  desperate 
resistance,  was  taken  prisoner.  His  wives  and  treasure 
were  spared  to  him,  and  he  was  taken  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where  he  met  with  a  gracious  reception  from  Alexander 
II.  After  a  short  stay,  he  was  assigned  to  Kaluga,  re- 
ceiving a  pension  of  10,000  rabies.  From  here  he  re- 
moved (December,  1868)  to  Kief,  and  in  January,  1870, 
to  Mecca,  remnining  a  parole  prisoner  of  the  Russian 
government.  He  died  in  Medina,  Arabia,  in  March, 
1871. 
Shan.    See  Beth-shait. 

Shane,  ^ohn  Dabney,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bum  iu  Cincinnati,  O.,  in  1812.  He  graduated  at 
Hampden  Sidney  College,  Prince  £dward  Co.,  Va.,  and 
studied  theology  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
that  state.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Cincinnati  Presby- 
tery on  May  81, 1842,  and  shortly  after  ordained  by  the 
West  Lexington  Presbytery,  laboring  until  1855  at 
North  Middlcton,  Ky.,  and  with  other  churches  in  that 
region  of  country.  He  returned  to  Cincinnati  in  1857, 
and  afterwards  preached  as  occasion  presented  in  the 
bounds  of  the  Cincinnati  Presbytery.  He  died  Feb.  7, 
18C4.  Mr.  Shane,  from  his  earliest  years,  revealed  a 
passion  for  collecting  and  hoarding  ever}'thing  that  had 
any  direct  or  indirect  bearing  upon  the  planting  and 
history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Mississippi 
valley.  To  carry  out  the  great  objects  of  his  life,  he 
declined  the  pastoral  office,  as  he  had  that  of  the  family 
relation,  so  that  he  could  roam  untrammelled  over  that 
broad  land.  After  his  death,  his  collections  were  suld 
at  auction,  and  realized  about  $8000.  A  large  portion  of 
them  were  secured  through  the  attention  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Agnew,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  Presbyterian  Historical 
Societv.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hitt,  A  Imanac,  1865,  p.  1 19L 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Shane,  Joseph,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Jefferson  County,  O.,  April  9, 
1834,  and  united  with  the  Church  when  about  seventeen 
years  old.  He  was  licensed  as  a  local  preacher  April 
25, 1857,  and  in  1859  was  received  into  the  Pittsburgh 
Conference.  In  the  spring  of  1865  he  was  compelled  to 
resign  his  charge,  and  after  a  few  months  of  illness, 
died  in  Apollo,  Armstrong  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  16,  1866.  See 
Minutes  qf  Annual  Cot\ferenceSf  1866,  p.  21. 

Shang-t^,  a  deity  of  the  Chinese,  often  spoken  of 
in  terms  which  seem  to  point  him  out  as,  in  their  view, 
the  Supreme  Being,  the  only  true  God.  This  is,  how- 
ever, a  much-disputed  point.  Bfr.  S.  C  Malan,  in  his 
work  Who  ii  God  in  China?  argues  in  favor  of  Shang-t^ 
as  identical  with  the  God  of  the  Christians.  Others 
(and  among  them  Rev.  Mr.  M'Letchie)  maintain  that 
Shang-t^  is  not  a  personal  being  distinct  from  matter, 
but  a  soul  of  the  world.  The  word  is  often  used  by 
Chinese  classical  writers  to  denote  the  power  manifested 
in  the  various  operations  of  nature,  but  is  never  applied 
to  a  self- existent  Almighty  Being,  the  Creator  of  the 
universe.  In  the  sacred  book  Shoo-king  there  are  no 
fewer  than  thirty-eight  allusions  to  a  great  power  or 
being  called  Shang-t^.  The  name  itself,  as  we  leam 
from  Mr.  Hardwick,  imports  august  or  sovereign  ruler. 
To  him  especially  is  offered  the  sacrifice  Lod^,  and  the 
six  Tseng,  beings  of  inferior  rank,  appear  to  constitute 
his  retinue.  In  the  S/ioo-ksng  it  is  stated,  and  perhaps 
with  reference  to  the  nature  of  Shang-t^,  "  Heaven  is 
supremely  intelligent:  the  perfect  man  imitates  him  (or 
it),  the  ministers  obey  him  (or  it)  with  respect,  the 
people  follow  the  orders  of  the  government."  Others 
maintain  that  in  the  very  oldest  products  of  the  Chinese 
mind  no  proper  personality  has  ever  been  ascribed  to 
the  supreme  power.  Heaven  is  called  the  father  of  the 
universe,  but  only  as  earth  is  called  the  mother.  Both 
are  said  to  live,  to  generate,  to  quicken ;  are  made  the 
objects  of  prayer  and  sacrifice.  Heaven  is  a  personifi- 
cation of  ever-present  law,  order,  and  intelligence.  By 
these  writers  Shang-t^  is  believed  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  great  ^*  Anima  mundi,"  energizing  everywhere 
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in  all  the  procesees  of  nature,  and  binding  all  the  parts 
together  in  one  mighty  organism. — Gardner,  FaUhs  of 
the  World,  s.  v. 

ShanL    See  Crimson  ;  Scarlbx. 

Shank,  Joseph,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  in  Schoharie,  N.  Y.,  about  1818, 
and  professed  conversion  at  the  age  of  twenty.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1841,  and.  soon  after  joined  the 
Oneida  Conference.  In  1864  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Detroit  Conference,  but  his  health  failed  him  in  1866. 
After  a  trip  to  the  sea-coast,  he  returned  to  FentonviUe, 
Mich.,  where  he  died  Sept.  80,  1867.  See  Minutes  of 
Armual  ConfermceSj  1868,  p.  174. 

Shanks,  Asbury  H.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
£piiHx>pal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  South  Carolina 
in  1808.  He  joined  the  Church  in  1830,  and  entered 
the  itinerant  ministry  in  1831.  His  ordination  of  dea- 
con was  received  in  1833,  and  that  of  elder  in  1835. 
After  fourteen  years  of  labor,  he  located,  studied  law, 
and  graduated  from  the  law  department  of  the  Transyl- 
vania University.  In  1849  he  went  to  Texas,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  hb  profession.  He  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Kast  Texas  Conference  in  1858,  but 
owing  to  ill-health  was  obliged  to  superannuate  in  1859, 
and  held  that  relation  until  his  death,  Oct,  20,  1868. 
He  was  a  preacher  of  great  power,  a  sound  theologian, 
and  in  the  practice  of  law  never  compromised  his  minis- 
terial character.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Corferences 
ofM,  L\  Ch,  South,  1868,  p.  283. 

Sha'pham  (Hcb.  Shapham%  Dfi*^,  bold  [Gesen.] 
or  vigorous  [  FUrst  ]  s  Sept.  Sa^o/i  v.  r.  "Latltar ),  the 
chief  second  in  authority  among  the  Gadites  in  the 
days  of  Jotham  (1  Chron.  v,  12).     RC.  cir.  750. 

Sha'phan  (Heb.  Shaphan\  'fil^,  coney;  Sept  Za- 
^av  V.  r.  San-^v,  and  "Zatp^pav  in  2  Kings  xxii),  the 
scribe  or  secretary  of  king  Josiah,  and  the  father  of  an- 
other of  his  principal  officers.  B.C.  cir.  628.  He  was  the 
son  of  Azaltah  (2  Kings  xxii,  3 ,  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  8), 
father  of  Ahikam  (2  Kings  xxii,  12;  2  Chron.  xxxiv, 
20),  EUisah  (Jer.  xxix,  8),  and  Gemariah  (xxxvi,  10- 
12),  and  grandfather  of  Gedaliah  (xxxix,  14;  xl,  5,  9, 
11 ;  xli,  2 ;  xliii,  6),  Michaiah  (xxxvi,  11),  and  probably 
of  Jaazaniah  (Ezek.  viii,  11).  There  seems  to  be  no 
sufficient  reason  for  supposing,  as  many  have  done,  that 
Shaphan  the  father  of  Ahikam,  and  Shaphan  the  scribe, 
were  different  persons.  The  history  of  Shaphan  brings 
out  some  points  with  regard  to  the  office  of  scribe  which 
he  held.  He  appears  on  an  equality  with  the  governor 
of  the  city  and  the  royal  recorder,  with  whom  he  was 
sent  by  the  king  to  Hilkiah  to  take  an  account  of  the 
monev  which  had  been  collected  bv  the  Levites  for  the 
repair  of  the  Temple  and  to  pay  the  workmen  (2  Kings 
xxii,  4 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  9 ;  comp.  2  Kings  xii,  10). 
Ewald  calls  him  minister  of  finance  {Gesch,  iii,  697). 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Hilkiah  communicated  his 
discovery  of  a  copy  of  the  law,  which  he  had  probably 
found  while  making  preparations  for  the  repair  of  the 
Temple.  Shaphan  was  intrusted  to  deliver  it  to  the 
king.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  portion  of  the 
Pentateuch  thus  discovered,  the  manner  of  its  discov- 
ery, and  the  conduct  of  the  king  upon  hearing  it  read 
by  Shaphan,  prove  that  for  many  years  it  must  have 
been  lost  and  its  contents  forgotten.  The  part  read 
was  apparently  from  Deuteronomy,  and  when  Sha- 
phan ended,  the  king  sent  him  with  the  high-priest 
Hilkiah,  and  other  men  of  high  rank,  to  consult  Huldah 
the  prophetess.  Her  answer  moved  Josiah  deeply,  and 
the  work  which  began  with  the  restoration  of  the  de- 
cayed fabric  of  the  Temple  quickly  took  the  form  of  a 
thorough  reformation  of  religion  and  revival  of  the 
Levitical  services,  while  all  traces  of  idolatry  were  for 
a  time  swept  away.  Shaphan  was  then  probably  an 
old  man,  for  his  son  Ahikam  must  have  been  in  a  posi- 
tion of  importance,  and  his  grandson  Gedaliah  was  al- 
ready bom,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  fact  that  thirty- 


five  years  afterwards  he  was  made  governor  of  the 
country  by  the  Chaldeans,  an  office  which  would  hard- 
ly be  given  to  a  very  young  man.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Shaphan  disappears  from  the  scene,  and  pit>bably  died 
before  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  eighteen  years  laur, 
when  we  find  Elishama  was  scribe  (Jer.  xxxvi,  12). 
There  is  just  one  point  in  the  narrative  of  the  baming 
of  the  roll  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies  by  the  order  of  the 
king  which  seems  lo  identify  Shaphan  the  father  of 
Ahikam  with  Shaphan  the  scribe.  It  is  well  known 
that  Ahikam  was  Jeremiah's  great  friend  and  pn»tec- 
tor  at  court,  and  it  was  therefore  consistent  with  th» 
friendship  of  his  brother  for  the  prophet  that  Gemariah 
the  son  of  Shaphan  should  warn  Jeremiah  and  Bamch 
to  hide  themselves,  and  should  intercede  with  the  kii^ 
for  the  preservation  of  the  roll  (xxxvi,  12,  19,  25). — 
Smith. 

Shaphan.    See  Coney. 

Sha'phat  (Heb.  Shaphat%  :dBD.>d^;  Sept.  Sa- 
^Tj  V.  r.  Sw^<ir«  "La^a^.,  etc),  the  name  of  five  n>«n. 

1.  The  son  of  Hori  and  spy  from  the  tribe  of  Siroeoci 
on  the  first  exploration  of  Canaan  (Numb,  xiii,  5).  B.C 
1667. 

2.  A  son  of  Adlai,  who  had  charge  of  king  David's 
herds  in  the  valleys  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  29).    RC.  cir.  1020. 

3.  The  father  of  Elisha  the  prophet  (1  Rings  xix, 
16, 19;  2  Kings  iii,  11 ;  vi,  81).     RC.  ante  900. 

4.  A  Gadite  who  dwelt  in  Bashan  in  Jotbam*s  time 
(1  Chron.  v,  12).     B.C.  cir.  750. 

5.  One  of  the  descendants  of  king  David,  throagh 
the  royal  line  (1  Chron.  iii,  22).  He  seems  tti  have 
lived  as  late  as  RC  350,  for  he  was  the  brother  of 
Neariah  (q.  v.). 

Sha'pher  (Heb.  She'pher,  ^&t3,  briffhtnets^  as  in 
Gen.  xlix,  21 ;  always  occurring  ^in  pause**  Ska'pker, 
^BD ;  Sept.  ^^dp  v.  r.  l^apffa^tap'),  the  name  of  a 
mounuin  at  which  the  Israelites  encamped  during 
their  sentence  of  extermination  in  the  desert;  sititated 
between  Kehelathah  and  Haradah  (Numb,  xxxiii,  23, 
24).  Hitzig  {Philist,  p.  172)  regards  it  as  identical  with 
Mount  Halak  (Josh,  xi,  16);  but  the  latter  appears  to 
have  lain  farther  north-east.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  preaent 
Araif  en-Nakah,  about  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  plateau  £t-T1h.  See  Exode.  For  a  different 
identification,  see  Wandkrimgs  in  tuk  Wii j>erness. 

Shapira  Manuscript  is  the  name  given  by  Bar 
\  and  Delitzsch  to  a  Hebrew  codex  which  Jacob  Skapira 
or  Soppiry  a  Jewish  rabbi  from  Jerusalem,  brought  frvmi 
Arabia,  and  sold  to  the  public  librar}'  at  Paris  in  1968. 
It  is  written  on  parchment,  and,  according  to  Delitzsch 
in  his  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  in 
connection  with  S.  Bftr  (I^eips.  1872),  it  is  "perretns- 
tum,  integrum  et  omnino  eximium.*^  This  codex  con- 
tains some  very  valuable  readings,  of  which  we  note 
e.  g.  the  following : 

1  Kings  XX,  S3,  it  reads  in  the  text  "iJTarn  ^ain"*, 

and  in  the  msrgln  in  the  Kerf  ^^'QiQ  n^isbn'^l. 

Isa.  x,  15, 1'<7a">-!«-rK'\  (Van  der  H<M»jrhi  TH),  which 

Is  also  supported  by  n  giest  many  MS8.  and  printed  edi- 
I  tlims,  at*  (he  Complnt. :   Venice,  IMS,  IfiSl :   MfiuMer^, 
1584, 1540;  Stephiin's,  H  niter's,  15S7;  Veuicei,  1<S7&  1690, 
1780,  1739 :  Mantnan,  1748,  etc. 

1*0.  XV,  2,  nrT^a  (Van  der  Hooght  nr*na),  which  is  in 

accordance  with  the  Masorah,  and  which  is  also  found  in 
Jer.  xlvin,  37. 

I?a.  Ixlil,  11,  ^51  (Van  der  Hooght  nra),  so  many  MSS. 
and  editions. 

Psa.  Ixxvill,  51,  Cn-^bnija  (V.  d.  Hooght  DH— »bnxS>, 
which  is  also  found  in  8  codd.  Kerrolc  (No.  97, 133). 
(B.P.) 

Shara  Malaohai  ( Yelhw-homtets),  the  party  of 
Lamaites  who  reject  the  Bogdo-Lama  (chief  of  the 
Ked-bonnets)  and  recognise  the  Dalai-Lama  alone  w 
an  infallible  spiritual  head. 
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Sliarab.    See  Miraob. 

Slia'rai  [many  8har'a%,  some  Shara't]  (Heb.  8h(u 
rcnf\  ■''^^,  reieater;  Sept,  "Lapiov  v.  r.  *Apov),  one  of  the 
^  sons"  of  Bani)  who  bad  married  strange  wives  after 
the  captivity  (Ezra  x,  40>    B.C.  cir.  457. 

Sliara'Xm  (Josh,  xv,  80).  See  Shaaraibc 
Sha'^rar  (Heb.  Skarar*,  •n'j^,  ttrxmgi  Sept  *Apat 
V.  r.  Y^ipap),  the  father  of  Ahiaro  the  Hararite,  one  of 
David^s  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  88).  B.C.  cir.  1040. 
In  the  parallel  passage  (1  Chron.  xi,  85)  he  is  called 
Sacar,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  better  reading  (Kenni- 
cott.  Divert,  p.  208).    See  David. 

SharaBandha,  in  Hindd  mythology,  was  a  power- 
ful king  who  ruled  over  the  entire  southern  part  of  In- 
dim,  and  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  Krishna,  with 
whono  he  disputed  the  sovereignty  in  seventeen  battles 
and  in  a  dueL 


is  the  rendering  in  1  Sam.  xiii,  20  of 
ri'S^n^  mackarisheth  (from  ©1?H,  to  scratch  or  cm/), 
an  a^cultural  instniment  requiring  to  be  sharpened ; 
probably  the  iron  point  of  that  part  of  the  plough 
which  entered  the  ground.     See  Mattock. 

Share'ser  (Heb.  Share'tser,  *^2CK'^d,  Persian  for 
primce  ofjirt ;  Sept.  'Zapcuf&p  v.  r.  '^apcuia),  the  name 
of  two  men. 

X.  A  son  of  Sennacherib  (q.  v.),  who,  with  his  brother 
Adrammelech,  murdered  their  father  in  the  house  of 
the  god  Nisroch  (2  Kings  xix,  87 ;  Isa.  xxxvii,  88). 
RC.  poet  711.  **  Moses  of  Chorene  calls  him  Sanasar, 
and  says  that  he  was  favorably  received  by  the  Ar- 
menian king  to  whom  he  fled,  and  given  a  tract  of 
country  cm  the  Assyrian  frontier,  where  his  descendants 
became  very  numerous  (^Ifist,  A  rmen,  i,  22).  He  is  not 
mentioned  as  engaged  in  the  murder,  either  by  Poly- 
hiator  or  Abydenus,  who  both  speak  of  Adrammelech" 
(Smith). 

2.  A  messenger  sent  along  with  Begem -melech 
(q.  v.),  in  the  fourth  year  of  Darius,  by  the  people  who 
had  returned  from  the  captivity  to  inquire  concerning 
fasting  in  the  fifth  month  (Zech.  vii,  2,  A.y.  ^  Sbere- 
eer^).     B.a  519. 

Shari^er,  in  Persian  mythology,  is  one  of  the  sev- 
en good  spirits  created  by  Ormuzd  to  make  war  on 
Ahriman,  and  who  had  control  over  metals. 

Sha^'ron  (Heb.  Sharon^ ^  V*'"^^*  <<  P^^  f  ^P^  usual- 
ly £ap«^  [comp.  Acts  ix,  85],  ^pwog),  the  name,  ap- 
pnrently,  of  three  places  in  Palestine.  See  also  Sha- 
RONTTB.  (In  the  treatment  of  these  we  avail  ourselves, 
in  part,  of  the  article  in  Smith's  Dictionary,) 

JL.  The  district  along  the  Mediterranean  is  that  com- 
monly referred  to  under  this  distinctive  title.  See  also 
Sabom. 

1.  The  Name, — ^This  has  invariably,  when  referring 
to  thb  locality  ( 1  Chron.  xxvii,  29 ;  Cant,  ii,  1 ;  Isa. 
xxxiii,  9 ,  XXXV,  2 ;  Ix v,  10),  the  definite  article,  "s^^^t}, 
hash-Skardn;  and  this  is  represented,  likewise,  in  the 
Sept.  renderings  6  TLap^^v^  6  dpvfio^t  rb  xtiiov.  Two 
singular  variations  of  this  are  found  in  the  Vat.  MS. 
(Mai),  viz.  1  Chron.  v,  16,  Ffpcafi;  and  xxvii,  29,'A<y€i- 
oifv^  where  the  A  is  a  remnant  of  the  Hebrew  definite 
article.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a  more  decided 
trace  of  the  Hebrew  article  appears  in  Acts  ix,85,  where 
some  MSS.  have  'Aoaaputva,  The  Lasharon  (q.  v.)  of 
Josh,  xii,  18,  which  some  scholars  consider  to  be  Sharon 
with  a  preposition  prefixed,  appears  to  be  more  probably 
correctly  given  in  the  A.  V.  The  term  thus  appears  to 
be  denominative  of  a  peculiar  place,  like  '*  the  Arabah," 
**the  Shephelah,'*  ""the  Ciccar,"  ''the  Pisgah,"etc  See 
Topographical  Terms. 

Sharon  is  derived  by  Gesenius  {Thesaur,  p.  642)  from 
">^*^,  to  be  Mtraight  or  even — the  root,  also,  of  Mishor,  the 
name  of  a  district  east  of  Jordan.  The  application  to  it, 
however,  by  the  Sept.,  by  Joeephus  (^4  n/.  xv,  18, 8 ;  War, 


i,  18, 2),  and  by  Strabo  (xvi,  p.  758)  of  the  name  ApvftSc, 
or  Apvftoif  **  woodland,"  is  singular.     It  does  not  seem 
certain  that  that  term  implies  the  existence  of  wood  on 
the  plain  of  Sharon.     Reland  has  pointed  out  {Palassf, 
p.  190)  that  the  Saronicus  Sinus,  or  Bay  of  Saron,  in 
Greece,  was  so  called  (Pliny,  H,  N.  iv,  5)  because  of  its 
woods,  aapiovuQ  meaning  an  oak.    Thus  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  ^pvfioc  was  used  as  an  equivalent  of  the 
name  Sharon,  and  was-not  intended  to  denote  the  pres- 
ence of  oaks  or  woods  on  the  spot.    May  it  not  be  a 
token  that  the  original  meaning  of  Saron,  or  Sharon,  is 
not  that  which  its  received  Hebrew  root  would  imfdy, 
and  that  it  has  perished  except  in  this  one  instance? 
The  Alexandrine  Jews  who  translated  the  Sept.  are  not 
likelv  to  have  known  much  either  of  the  Saronic  Gulf 
or  of  its  connecrion  with  a  rare  Greek  word.    The  thick- 
ets and  groves  of  the  region  are  proverbial  (see  below). 
2.  Description, — According  to  Acts  ix,  15,  this  district 
was  the  level  region  adjacent  to  Lydda.    Eusebius  and 
Jerome  (Onomast.  s.  v.  ^  Saron**),  under  the  name  of  Sa- 
ronae,  specify  it  as  the  region  extending  from  Csesarea 
to  Joppa.    This  b  corroborated  by  Jerome  in  his  com- 
ments on  the  three  passages  in  Isaiah,  in  one  of  which 
(on  Ixvt  10)  he  appears  to  extend  it  as  far  south  as  Jam- 
nia.     He  elsewhere  (Conim,  on  Isa.  xxxv^  2)  character- 
izes it  in  words  which  admirably  portray  its  aspects 
even  at  the  present :  "  Omnis  igitur  candor  [the  white 
saud-hills  of  the  coast],  cultus  Dei  [the  wide  crops  of  the 
finest  com],  et  circurocisionis  scientia  [the  well-trimmed 
plantations],  et  loca  uberrima  et  campestria  [the  long 
gentle  swells  of  rich  red  and  black  earth],  qun  appellaii- 
tur  Saron."     It  is  that  broad,  rich  tract  of  land  which 
lies  between  the  mountains  of  the  central  part  of  the 
Holy  Land  and  the  Mediterranean — the  northern  con- 
tinuation of  the  Shephelah.    From  the  passages  abo\^ 
cited  we  gather  that  it  was  a  place  of  pasture  for  cattle^ 
where  the  royal  herds  of  David  grazed  (1  Chron.  xxvii, 
29) :  the  beauty  of  which  was  as  generally  recognised 
as  that  of  Carmel  itself  (Isa.  xxxv,  2),  and  the  desola- 
tion of  which  would  be  indeed  a  calamity  (xxxiii,  9), 
and  its  re-establishment  a  symbol  of  the  highest  pros- 
perity (Ixv,  10).    The  rose  of  Sharon  (q.  v.)  was  a  sim- 
ile for  all  that  a  lover  would  express  (Cant,  ii,  1).     Add 
to  these  slight  traita  the  indications  contained  in  the 
renderings  of  the  Sept.,  r6  ire^iov,  "•  the  plain,"  and  6 
dpvuoQt  **the  wood,"  and  we  have  exhausted  all  that 
we  can  gather  from  the  Bible  of  the  characteristics  of 
Sharon.     There  are  occasional  allusions  to  wood  in  the 
description  of  the  events  which  occurred  m  this  district 
in  later  times.    Thus,  in  the  chronicles  of  the  Crusades^ 
the  ** Forest  of  Saron"  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  moat 
romantic  adventures  of  Richard  (Michaud,  f/istoire,  viii)j 
the  "Forest  of  Assur"  (ue.  Arsuf)  is  mentioned  by  Vinir 
sauf  (iv,  16).     To  the  south-east  of  Kaisariyeh  there  is 
still  "  a  dreary  wood  of  natural  dwarf  pines  and  entan- 
gled bushes"  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ch.  xxxiii). 
The  orchards  and  palm-groves  round  Jimzu,  Lydd,  and 
Ramleh,  and  the  dense  thickets  of  ddm  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  two  last,  as  well  as  the  mulberry  plantations 
in  the  valley  of  the  Aujeh,  a  few  miles  from  Jaffa — an 
industry  happily  increasing  every  day — show  how  easi- 
ly wood  might  be  maintained  by  care  and  cultivation 
(see  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Pal.  p.  1260,  note).     It  was  fa- 
mous for  Samnife  wine  (Mishna,  Nidda^  li,  1  \  comp. 
Chilaim,  ii,  6),  f<>r  roses,  anciently  (Mariti,  Voyage^  p. 
850;  Chateaubriand,  Trav.  ii,  55,  comp.  Russegger,  iii, 
201,  287)  as  well  as  now  (Thomson,  Land  and  Booky  ii, 
269).     In  Its  midst,  between  Lydda  and  Arsuf,  accord- 
ing to  some,  lay  the  village  of  Sharon  (see  Mariti,  ioc. 
cit.)f  once  a  city.     (This  is  meant,  perhaps,  in  Josh,  xii, 
18 ,  Acts  IX,  35.)    Bat  later  travellers  do  not  mention  it, 
and  It  is  not  certain  that  the  passages  adduced  refer  to 
a  city.     There  are  many  villages  still  on  the  plain 
(Berggren,  Rets,  iii,  162).     The  district  has  lost  much 
of  its  ancient  fertility,  but  it  Is  yet  good  pasture  land ; 
there  are  still  flocks  to  be  found  grazing  on  it,  though 
few  in  comparison  with  former  days.    Like  the  plain  of 
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Esdraelon,  Sharon  is  very  much,  we  might  sty  entirely, 
deserted.  Around  Jaffa,  indeed,  it  is  well  cultivated, 
and  as  you  move  northward  from  that  town  you  are 
encompassed  with  groves  of  orange,  olive,  fig,  lemon, 
pomegranate,  and  |Mlm ;  the  fragrance  is  delicious,  al- 
most oppressive.  But  farther  north,  save  in  a  few  rich 
spots,  you  find  but  little  cultivation.  Yet  over  all  the 
undulating  waste  your  eye  is  refreshed  by  the  profusion 
of  wild  flowers  scattered  everywhere.  Like  many  of 
the  spots  famed  anciently  for  beauty  and  fertility,  it 
only  gives  indications  of  what  it  might  become  (see 
Porter,  HtttuUook/or  Pal  p.  880). 

2.  The  Sharon  of  1  Chron.  v,  16  is  distinguished  from 
the  western  plain  by  not  having  the  article  attached  to 
its  name.  It  is  also  apparent  from  the  passage  itself 
that  it  was  some  district  on  the  east  of  Jordan  in  the 
neighborhood  of  GUead  and  Bashan  (see  Bachiene,  II,  iii, 
288).  Beland  objects  to  this  {PalmiL  p.  871),  but  on  in- 
sufficient grounds.  The  expression  '*  suburbs'*  (*^t^"^!ip) 
is  in  itself  remarkable.  The  name  has  not  been  met 
with  in  that  direction,  and  the  only  approach  to  an  ex- 
planation of  it  is  that  of  Prof.  Stanley  (^Stncd  and  Pal, 
App.  §  7),  that  Sharon  may  here  be  a  s}*nonym  for  the 
Mishor — a  word,  probably,  derived  from  the  same  root, 
describing  a  region  with  some  of  the  same  characteris- 
tics and  attached  to  the  pastoral  plains  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan. 

3.  Another  Sharon  is  pointed  out  by  Eusebius  {ut 
tup,)  in  North  Palestine,  bnetween  Tabor  and  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias ;  and  Diipke  would  understand  thb  to  be  meant 
in  Cant,  ii,  1,  because  this  book  so  often  refers  to  the 
northern  region  of  the  Jordan.  But  thb  is  very  doubt- 
ful 

Sha'ronite  (Heb.  Sharoni',  *«ai"it$,  a  GentUe  adj. 
from  Sharon;  Sept.  ZofMtfvinyc))  the  designation  (1 
Chron.  xxvii,  29)  of  Shitrai,  David*s  chief  herdsman  in 
the  plain  of  Sharon,  where  he  of  course  resided. 

Sharp,  Daniel,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  preacher,  was  bom 
at  H  uddersfield,  Yorkshire,  England,  Dec  25, 1788.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Baptist  preacher  and  received  early  re- 
ligious training.  He  originally  joined  an  Independent 
Church ,  but  subsequently,  as  the  result  of  inquiry  and 
conviction,  became  a  Baptist.  Engaged  in  a  large  com- 
mercial house  in  Yorkshire,  he  came  to  the  United 
States  as  their  agent,  arriving  in  New  York  Oct.  4, 
1805.  He  soon  decided  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  be- 
gan his  theological  studies  under  Rev.  Dr.  Stoughton, 
of  Philadelphia.  He  was  set  apart  as  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Church  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  May  17,  1809;  and 
was  publicl}'  recognised  as  pastor  of  the  Third  Church, 
Boston,  April  20, 1812.  He  became  an  active  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Baptist  Missionary  Society;  was 
for  several  years  associate  editor  of  the  A  mei-ican  Bap- 
tist Moffazine ;  and  upon  the  formation  of  the  "  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  India,"  he,  as  its 
secretary,  conducted  the  correspondence.  For  many 
years  he  was  president  of  the  acting  board  of  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  of  the  Baptist  denomination ;  and  in 
1814  was  one  of  the  originators  oi  an  association  which 
resulted  in  the  Northern  Baptist  Education  Society. 
He  was  closely  identified  with  the  origin  of  the  Newton 
Theological  Seminary,  and  was  for  eighteen  years  presi- 
dent of  its  board  of  trustees.  In  1828  he  was  chosen  a 
fellow  of  Brown  University,  and  held  the  office  till  the 
close  of  his  life.  He  received  his  degree  of  D.D.  from 
Harvard  University  in  1828,  of  whose  board  of  offi- 
cers he  was  appointed  a  member  in  1846.  He  died  in 
Baltimore,  June  23, 1852.  Mr.  Sharp  published  seven- 
teen Sermons  and  Discourses  (1824-52): — also  Recogni- 
tion of  Friends  in  Heaven  (4  editions) : — and  a  Tribute 
of  Respect  to  Mr,  Ensign  Lincoln  (1832).  See  Spragne, 
Annals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit  j  vi,  565. 

Sharp,  David,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  New  Jersey  Sept.  5, 1787,  and 
-^moved  with  his  parents  to  Yirgiuia,  and  in  1800  to 


Logan  County,  O.  Of  Quaker  parentage,  be  united  wiUi 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1807,  and  in  1810  be 
was  licensed  to  preach.  He  entered  the  Ohio  Confer- 
ence in  September,  1813,  and  in  1819  was  transferred  to 
the  Missouri  Conference,  where  he  served  five  years  as 
presiding  elder.  In  1825  he  was  transferred  to  the  new- 
ly organised  Pittsburgh  Conference,  in  which  be  labored 
twenty-four  years;  and  was  then  (1849)  transferred 
back  to  the  Ohio  Conference.  Upon  its  division  (1852) 
he  fell  into  the  Cincinnati  Conference,  and  in  1860  re^ 
ceived  a  superannuated  relation.  He  died  April  21, 
1865.  Mr.  Sharp  was  an  efficient,  acceptable,  and  suc- 
cessful minister.  See  MitaUes  of  Amatol  Coi^ertmoes, 
1865,  p.  162. 

Sharp,  Bliaa  C,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  WiUington,  Conn.,  March  18,  1814.  He  was  left  an 
orphan  in  early  years,  but  by  patient  effort  was  able  to 
attend  Amherst  CoUege,  where  he  graduated ;  studied 
divinity  in  the  Western  Reserve  Theolc^cal  Seminaiy, 
Hudson,  O. ;  was  licensed  by  Cleveland  Presbytery  Sepc 
1,  1840;  and  ordained  by  Portage  Presbytery,  June  L, 
1842,  as  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Atwater,  Portage  Co.,  O.  This  was  hb  only  charge. 
Here  he  labored  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  died  Jan. 
5, 1867.  Mr.  Sharp  possessed  ability,  both  natural  and 
acquired.  As  a  minister  he  was  eminently  aucceaiful; 
and  while  pastor  of  his  only  charge,  nearly  two  buodred 
connected  themselves  with  the  Church  of  God.  See 
Wilson,  Presb,  Hist.  A  UnanaCy  1868,  p.  226.     (J.  L.  h.) 

Sharp,  Oranville,  a  Christian  philanthropist  and 
writer,  was  bom  in  1784.  He  was  educated  fur  the  bar. 
but,  leaving  the  legal  profession,  he  obtained  a  place 
in  the  Ordnance  Office,  which  he  resigned  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  war,  the  principles  (if 
which  he  did  not  approve.  He  then  took  chambers 
in  the  Temple,  and  devoted  himself  to  a  life  of  srody. 
He  first  became  known  to  the  public  by  bis  interest  in 
a  poor  and  friendless  negro  brought  from  the  West  In- 
dies, and  turned  out  in  the  streets  of  London  to  be|r  or 
die.  Sharp  befriended  the  negro,  not  only  feeding  him 
and  securing  him  a  situation,  but  also  defmding  him 
against  his  master,  who  wished  to  reclaim  him  as  a  run- 
away slave.  But  the  decision  of  the  full  bench  was 
with  Sharp,  that  the  negro  was  under  the  protection 
of  English  law  and  no  longer  the  property-  of  his  for^ 
mer  owner.  Thus  Sharp  emancipated  forever  the  blacks 
from  slavery  while  on  British  soil,  and,  in  fact,  banish- 
ed slavery  from  Great  Briuin.  He  now  collected  a 
number  of  other  negroes  found  wandering  about  the 
streets  of  London  and  sent  them  back  to  the  West  In- 
dies, where  they  formed  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone. 
He  was  also  the  institutor  of  the  **  Society  for  the  Aboli- 
tion of  the  Slave-trade.**  Sharp  was  led  to  oppose  the 
practice  of  marine  impressment;  and  on  one  occasion  ob- 
tained a  writ  of  hab(MS  corpus  from  the  Court  of  King*8 
Bench  to  bring  back  an  impressed  citizen  from  a  vessel 
at  the  Nore,  and  by  his  arguments  obliged  the  court  to 
liberate  him.  He  became  the  warm  advocate  of  '*  par- 
liamentary reform,*"  arguing  the  people's  natural  rigbt 
to  a  share  in  the  legislature.  Warmly  attached  to  tbe 
Established  Church,  he  was  led  to  recommend  an  Epis- 
copal Church  in  America,  and  introduced  the  first  bisb- 
ops  from  this  country  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
for  consecration.  Sharp  died  July  6,  1818.  He  wi^ 
an  able  linguist,  deeply  read  in  theology,  pious  and 
devout.  He  published  sixty -one  works,  principally 
pamphlets  upon  theological  and  political  subjects  and 
the  evils  of  slavery.  The  following  are  the  most  im- 
portant :  Remarks  on  a  Printed  Papa'  entitled  a  Cata^ 
logue  of  the  Sacred  Vessels  restored  by  Cyrus^  etc  (Lond. 
1765,  1775,  8vo): — Remarks  on  Several  very  Important 
Prophecies  (1768, 1775, 8vo,  6  parte) :— Slavery  ta  £i^ 
land  (1769,  8vo;  with  appendix,  1772, 8vo)  '.—Dedara- 
turn  of  the  People's  Natural  Rights^  etc  ( 1774,  1775, 
8vo)  '.—Remarks  on  the  Uses  of  the  Definite  A  rtide  « 
the  Greek  Text  <if  the  New  Testamaa  (Durham,  1798, 
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8^o ;  2d  ed.  with  an  appendix  on  Christ's  divinity,  1802, 
12mo):— On  BabyUm  (1805,  12mo):— Com  cf  Saul 
(1807,  12mo):^Jeru$alem  (1808,  8vo).  See  Hoare, 
JfemoirB  and  Corretpondenee  of  GrcawUU  Sharp  (1820, 
4to:  2d  ed.  18^2  vols.  8vo);  Stuart,  Memoin  of  Gran- 
viile  Sharp  (N.  T.  1886, 12mo> 

Sharp,  James,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  was  the 
son  of  William  Sharp,  sheriff-clerk  of  Banflkhire,  and 
was  bom  in  the  castle  of  Banff,  May,  1618.  He  was 
educated  for  the  Church  at  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen, bat  on  account  of  the  Scottish  Covenant  retired 
to  England  in  1688.  Betuming  to  Scotland,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  St.  Andrew's, 
through  the  influence  of  the  earl  of  Rothes,  and  soon 
after  minister  of  Crail.  In  1656  he  was  chosen  by  the 
moderate  party  in  the  Church  to  plead  their  cause  be- 
fore the  Protector  against  the  Rev.  James  Guthrie,  a 
leader  of  the  extreme  section  (the  Protestors,  or  Remon- 
strators).  Upon  the  eve  of  the  Restoration  Sharp  was 
appointed  by  the  moderate  party  to  act  as  its  represent- 
ative in  the  negotiations  opened  up  with  Monk  and 
the  king.  In  this  matter  he  is  believed  to  have  acted 
with  perfidy,  receiving  as  a  compensation,  after  the 
overthrow  of  Presbyterian  government  by  Parliament, 
the  archbishopric  of  St,  Andrew's,  to  which  he  was  for- 
mally consecrated  at  London  by  the  bishop  of  London 
and  three  other  prelates.  His  government  uf  the  Scot- 
tish Church  was  tyrannical  and  oppressive,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, he  became  an  object  of  hatred  and  contempt. 
He  had  a  servant, one  Carmichael,  who  by  his  cruelty  had 
rendered  himself  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  Presby- 
terians. Nine  men  formed  the  resolution  of  waylaying 
the  servant  in  Magus  Muir,  about  three  miles  from  St. 
Andrew's.  While  they  were  there  waiting.  Sharp  ap- 
peared in  a  coach  with  his  daughter,  and  was  imme- 
diately despatched  despite  her  tears  and  entreaties. 
May  3,  1679.  In  defence  of  Sharp,  the  utmost  that 
can  be  said  is  that  he  was  simply  an  ambitious  ec- 
clesiastic who  had  no  belief  in  the  *^ divine  right"  of 
Presbytery,  and  who  thought  that  if  England  were  re- 
solved to  remain  Episcopalian  it  would  be  very  much 
better  if  Scotland  would  adopt  the  same  form  of  Church 
goremment. 

Sharp,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  was  bom 
at  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  1644.  He  was  admitted  to 
Christ  College,  Cambridge,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
December,  1663.  In  1667  he  took  the  desree  of  M.A., 
was  ordained  both  deacon  and  priest,  ana  became  do- 
mestic chaplain  to  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  through  whose 
influence  be  was  appointed,  in  1672,  archdeacon  of 
Berkshire.  Three  years  later  he  was  preferred  to  a 
prebend  of  Norwich,  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's, Royal  Exchange,  London,  and  to  the  rectory  of 
St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields.  In  1679  he  took  the  degree 
of  D.D,  and  accepted  the  lectureship  at  St.  Lawrence 
Jury,  which  he  resigned  in  1683.  He  was  promoted 
by  Sir  H.  Finch  to  the  deanery  of  Norwich  in  1681. 
Because  of  the  firm  position  he  took.  May  2,  1686, 
against  popery,  he  was  suspended,  but  was  reinstated  in 
January,  1687.  He  was  installed  dean  of  Canterbury, 
Nov.  25, 1689,  and  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  York, 
July  5,  1691.  On  the  accession  of  queen  Anne,  Mr. 
Sharp  became  a  member  of  her  privy  council  and  her 
lord  almoner.  He  died  at  Bath,  Feb.  2, 1714.  Bishop 
Sharp  was  a  man  of  amiable  disposition  and  unshaken 
integrity,  a  faithful  and  vigilant  governor.  He  pub- 
lished a  number  of  separate  sermons  which  were  col- 
lected into  7  vols.  8vo,  1709;  also  1716, 1728, 1729, 1786, 
1749,  and  in  7  vols.  12mo  in  1764  and  1766.  They 
were  republished  under  title  of  Worki  (Oxford,  1829, 
6  vols.  8vo).  See  his  Life,  by  Thomas  Sharp,  D.D. 
(Lond.  1825, 2  vols.  8vo). 

CHiarp,  John  M'Clnre,  a  minister  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Rush  County,  Ind., 
1825,  and  united  with  the  Church  in  1841.  He  re- 
ceived license  to  preach  in  1854,  and  was  admitted  into 


the  South-eastern  Indiana  Conference  in  1860.  In 
1865  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  work,  and  Sept. 
15, 1866,  he  died.  See  MmuUa  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1866,  p.  204. 

Sharp,  Lionel,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
chaplain  to  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales;  also  rector  of  Mal- 
pas,  minister  of  Tiverton,  and  in  1606  archdeacon  of 
Berks.  He  died  in  1630.  His  published  works  are, 
Oratio  Funebris  m  Hon,  Hen,  Wall,  Principia  (Lond. 
1612, 4to)  '.—Novum  Fidei  Symbolum,  rive  de  Novis  (1612, 
4to) ;  Speculum  Papm^  etc.  (1612, 4to) ;  Nos.  2  and  3  were 
translated  into  English  and  publbhed  under  the  title 
of  A  Looking^lass  for  the  Pope  (1628,  4to).  He  also 
published  a  Sermon  (1603, 8vo) :— and  other  sermons. 
See  Bliss's  Wood's  FasH  Oxon.  i,  885 ;  also  Alliboue, 
DicUof  Brit, and  Amer,  Authori,  s. v. 

Sharp,  Samuel  M.,  a  missionary  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  was  bom  in  West  Middletown,  Pa.,  Nov. 
23, 1834.  He  received  a  thorough  Christian  training 
at  the  hands  of  his  parents,  graduated  at  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, Pa.,  in  1865,  and  at  the  Western  Theological  Sem- 
inary at  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  in  1858,  was  licensed  and 
ordained  as  an  evangelist  in  the  spring  of  the  same 
year,  and  sailed  for  Bogot^  South  America,  June  18, 
1868.  Arriving  there  July  20,  he  at  once  commenced 
his  great  life-work.  His  wife  (being  the  daughter  of 
Rev.  Jesse  M.  Jamieson,  one  of  the  missionaries  to  In- 
dia) was  bis  helpmeet  and  adviser,  and  their  prospects 
for  eminent  usefulness  were  indeed  bright ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  their  labors  he  was  taken  ill  with  fever,  and 
died  at  the  misraon-house  in  BogotA,  Oct  80, 1860.  Mr. 
Sharp  was  a  good  man  and  a  devoted  missionary,  of 
earnest  and  consistent  piety.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist, 
A  Imanac,  1862,  p.  117.     (J.  L.  a) 

Sharp,  Solomon,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Carolina  County,  Md., 
April  6, 177 1.  H  is  parents  were  pioneer  Methodists.  In 
1791,  when  about  twenty  years  old,  he  began  to  travel 
'*  under  the  presiding  elder."  In  1792  he  was  admitted  to 
the  conference  and  sent  to  Milford  Circuit,  Del. ;  and 
he  continued  in  the  service,  occupying  almost  all  im- 
portant appointments  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and 
Pennsylvania  down  to  1835,  when  he  was  reported  su- 
perannuated. He  died  at  Smyrna,  Del.,  March  13, 1836. 
Mr.  Sharp  was  an  original,  an  eccentric,  but  a  mighty 
man.  **  His  sermons  were  powerful,  and  delivered  with 
a  singular  tone  of  authority,  as  if  he  were  conscious  of 
his  divine  commission.**  He  was  noted  for  his  courage, 
and  it  is  believed  that  he  was  hardly  capable  of  feeling 
fear.  See  Minutes  of  ConferenneSf  ii,  409 ;  Stevens,  Hist, 
of  the  M,E.  Church,  iii,  413-416;  Sprague,  Annals  of 
the  Amer,  Pulpit,  vii,  217;  Manship,  Thirteen  Years  in 
the  Itinerancy,  p.  49 ;  Simpson,  Cychpadia  of  Method- 
ism,  s.  V.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Sharp,  Thomas,  a  younger  son  of  John  Sharp 
(q.  v.),  and  also  an  English  prelate,  was  bom  in  1693, 
entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1708,  and  took  bis 
B.A.  in  1712  and  M.A.  in  1716.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the 
college,  and  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1729.  At  first 
chaplain  to  archbishop  Dawes,  he  was,  July,  1720,  col- 
lated to  the  rectory  of  Rothbury,  Northumberland.  He 
held  the  prebend  of  Southwell,  and  afterwards  that  of 
Wistow,  in  York  Cathedral,  and  in  1722  he  became  arch- 
deacon of  Northumberland.  In  1765  he  succeeded  Dr. 
Mangey  in  the  officiality  of  the  dean  and  chapter.  He 
died  March  6, 1768,  and  was  interred  in  Durham  Cathe- 
draL  He  published  a  Concio  ad  Clerum  when  he  took 
his  doctor's  degree: — The  Rubric  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  (1763):— ^ermoiw  (1763, 8vo)  -.—Two  Dis- 
sertations on  the  Hebrew  Words  Elohim  and  Berith  (1761, 
8vo).     See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet.  s.  v. 

Sharpe,  Gregory,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
bom  in  Yorkshire,  in  1713,  and, after  passing  some  time  at 
the  grammar-school  of  Hull,  went  to  Westminster,  where 
he  studied  under  Dr.  Freind;  but  in  1781  he  was  settled 
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with  principal  Blackwell  in  Aberdeen.  Here  be  re- 
niained  until  be  had  finished  his  studies,  when  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  in  a  few  years  entered  into  or- 
ders. He  was  appointed  minister  of  the  Broadwky 
chapel,  in  which  he  continued  till  the  death  of  Dr. 
Nicholls  of  the  Temple,  when  he  was  declared  the  doc- 
tor's successor,  and  in  this  station  he  continued  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  the  Temple-house,  Jan.  8, 
1771.  His  works  were,  a  Defence  of  the  late  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Clarke  (Lond.  1774, 8vo) : — two  I>i$»ertcUum» :  Upon 
the  Oriffin,  etc,  of  Lunffuaget ;  and  Upon  the  Original 
Powers  of  Letters  (ibid.  1751,  8vo): — two  Arguments 
in  Defence  of  Christicmity  (ibid.  1756-62,  8vo) :—  TAe 
Rise  and  Fall,  of  the  Holy  City  and  Temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem (ibid.  1765-66,  8vo) : — besides  various  Letters  and 
Sermons, 

SharpneBB  of  Death  are,  in  the  Te  Deum,  the 
pains  and  agonies  suffered  by  the  Redeemer  on  the 
cross,  but  which  he  overcame  at  his  resurrection,  God 
having  raised  him  up,  **  having  loosed  the  pains  of 
death,  because  it  was  not  possible  that  he  should  be 
holdenofit"(Act8ii,24). 

Bharrock,  Robert,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
bom  at  Adstock,  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, and  was  sent  from  Winchester  School  to  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted  perpetual  fellow  in 
1649.  In  1660  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law, 
was  prebendary  and  archdeacon  of  Winchester,  and  rec- 
tor of  Bishop's  Waltham,  in  Hampshire.  He  died  July 
1 1, 1684,  having  the  character  of  a  good  divine,  civilian, 
and  lawyer.  H  is  works  are,  History  of  the  Propagation^ 
etc,  of  Vegetables,  etc  (Oxon.  1666  and  1672, 8vo) :— Hy- 
pothesis de  OfficOs  secundum  Humana  Ratioms  Die- 
tata,  etc  (ibid.  1660,  8vo,  and  1682) :— also  ten  sermons 
on  the  Ends  of  the  Christian  Religion  (4to).  See  Chal- 
mers, Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Sharu'hen  [some  Shar^uhenl  (Heb.  Sharuchen% 
1H!|l^,  refuge  of  grace;  Sept.  dypoi  avrdv  [probably 
reading  in^lbj),  a  town  originally  in  Judah,  after- 
wards set  off  to  Simeon  (Josh,  xix,  6)  ^  hence  in  the 
Negeb,  or  "  south  country."  See  J  udah.  It  seems  to  be 
the  same  elsewhere  called  Shilhim  (Josh,  xv,  82),  or 
Shaaraim  (1  Chron.  iv,  81),  but  probably  by  erroneous 
transcription,  in  the  latter  case  at  least  Knobel  {Exeg. 
Handb,  on  Josh,  xv,  32)  suggests,  as  a  probable  identifi- 
cation, TeU  SherVahf  about  ten  miles  west  of  Bir-es-Seba, 
at  the  head  of  Wady  Sherl'ah  (the  **  watering-place''). 
Wilton  locates  it  near  Ruhaibah  (Rehoboth),  but  his 
reasons  are  uncritical  (^The  Negeb,  p.  217  sq.).     See 

SiHJEON. 

Shaahablgna,  in  HindA  mythology,  is  a  surname 
oiBuddfia,  denotuig  **  the  possessor  of  the  six  sciences." 

Sha'Bhai  [many  Shash'ai,  some  Shasha'l]  (Heb. 
Shashay%  ^^0,  whitish  [Gesenius],  or  twble  [FUrst] ; 
Sept.  Sctrci)}  one  of  the  "  sons"  of  Bani  who  divorced  his 
Gentile  wife  after  the  captivity  (Ezra  x,  40).  B.C.  457. 
See  SuBSUAi. 

Sha'shak  (Heb.  Shashak',  p^^,  longing;  Sept 
ZuHT^c),  a  Benjamite,  son  of  Beriah,  descendant  of  El- 
paal,  and  father  of  Isbpan  and  many  others  (1  Chron. 
viii,  14, 25).    B.C.  post  1618. 

ShaBtamuni,  in  Hindfil  mythology,  is  a  surname  of 
Buddha,  signifying  ''  the  instructor  of  the  Munis." 

Shastava,  in  HindA  mythology,  is  a  surname  of 
Siva,  denoting  "  the  avenger." 

Bhastras,  or  Bhasters,  The  Great  (from  the 
Sanscrit  sds, "  to  teach"),  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hin- 
dts.  They  are  all  of  them  written  in  the  Sanscrit  lan- 
guage, and  believed  to  be  of  divine  inspiration.  They 
are  usually  reduced  to  four  classes,  which  again  are 
subdivided  into  eighteen  heads.  The  first  class  consists 
of  the  fourVedas,  which  are  accounted  the  most  ancient 
and  the  most  sacred  compositions.  The  second  class 
consists  of  the  four  Upa-vedas,  or  sob-Scriptures ,  and 


the  third  class  of  the  six  Ved-angas,  or  bodks  of  ktre* 
ing.  The  fourth  class  consists  of  the  four  Up-<mgm,  or 
appended  bodies  of  learning.  The  first  of  these  embracea 
the  eighteen  Purfinas,  or  sacred  poems.  Besides  ibe  Pu- 
rauas,  the  first  Up-anga  comprises  the  Bamayana  and 
Mahahhdrata,  The  second  and  third  Cp-txngas  oonsistof 
the  principal  works  on  logic  and  metapbyaicB.  The  fourth 
and  last  Up-anga  consists  of  the  body  of  law,  in  eighteen 
books,  compiled  by  Manu,  the  son  of  Brahma,  and  other 
sacred  personages.— Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  9,  w 

Bhatrani,  in  HindO  mythology,  was  the  wife  of  the 
man  Shutri,  or  Kshetri,  whom  Brahma  formed  out  of 
his  right  arm,  and  who  became  the  ancestor  of  the 
Kshetri,  or  warrior  caste.  Shatrani  was  created  br 
Brahma  out  of  his  left  arm. 

Bha'^ttl  (Heb.  ShaiU',  b^KlD,  asked;  Sept.  ^aovkX 

the  name  of  three  men  thus  designated  in  the  A.  V. 
For  others,  see  Saul. 

1.  The  son  of  Simeon  by  a  Canaanitisb  woman  ((rfo. 
xlvi,  10;  Exod.  vi,  16;  Numb,  xxvi,  13;  I  Chron.  ir, 
24),  and  founder  of  the  family  of  the  Shanlites.  B.C\ 
cir.  1880.  The  Jewish  traditions  identifv  him  with 
Zimri,  *'  who  did  the  work  of  the  Canaanites  in  Shittim" 
(Targ.  Pseudo-Jon.  on  Gen,  xlvi). — Smith. 

2.  Shaiil  of  Rehoboth  by  the  river  was  one  of  the 
kings  of  Edom,  and  successor  of  Samlah  (1  Chron.  i.  48, 
49).  In  the  A.y.  of  Gen.  xxxvi,  37  he  is  less  accuiatdy 
called  Saul  (q.  v.). 

3.  ARohatbite,sonofUzziah(lChron.Ti,  24).  B.C 
cir.  1080. 

Bha'Ulite  (Heb.  Shauli',  ->b!|K^ ;  Sept  HaovXi).  a 
designation  of  the  descendants  of  Shaul  1  (Numb.  xxri. 
13). 

Bha'^eh  (Heb.  Shateh%  n;?0,  plain  ;  Sept.  £m>iy 
V.  r.  ^vijv  and  Topv ;  Vulg.  Save),  a  name  found  thus 
alone  in  Gen.  xiv,  17  only,  as  that  of  a  place  where  the 
king  of  Sodom  met  Abraham.  It  occurs  also  in  the  name 
Shavehkiriathaim  (q.  v).  The  Samar.  Codex  inverts  the 
article,  mtun ;  but  the  Samaritan  Version  has  n^c::. 
The  Targum  of  Onkelos  gives  the  same  equivalent,  but 
with  a  curious  addition,  **the  plain  of  Mefana^  which  u 
the  king's  place  of  racing,"  recalling  the  i riro^^o/xoc  no 
strangely  inserted  by  the  Sept.  in  Gen.  xlviii,  7.  It  is  ooe 
of  those  archaic  names  with  which  this  venerable  chap- 
ter abounds — such  as  Bela,  En-mishpat,  Ham,  Uazezoo- 
tamar — so  archaic  that  many  of  them  have  been  eluci- 
dated by  the  insertion  of  their  more  modem  equivalents 
in  the  body  of  the  document  by  a  later  but  still  very 
ancient  hand.  If  the  signification  of  Shareh  be  **  vai- 
ley,"  as  both  Gesenius  and  FUrst  assert,  then  its  extreme 
antiquity  is  involved  in  the  very  expression  "  the  Emek- 
shaveh,"  which  shows  that  the  word  had  ceased  to  be 
intelligible  to  the  writer,  who  added  to  it  a  modem  word 
of  the  same  meaning  with  itself.  It  is  equivalent  to 
such  names  as  "  Puente  de  Alcantara,"  "  the  Greesen 
Steps,"  etc,  where  the  one  part  of  the  name  is  a  naere 
repetition  or  translation  of  the  other,  and  which  caujiot 
exist  till  the  meaning  of  the  older  term  is  obsolete.  In 
the  present  case  the  explanation  does  not  throw  anv 
very  definite  light  upon  the  locality  of  Shaveh :  "The 
valley  of  Shaveh,  that  is  the  valley  of  the  king^  (xiv, 
17).  True,  the  "  valley  of  the  king"  is  mentioned  again 
in  2  Sam.  xviii,  18  as  the  site  of  a  pillar  set  up  by  Ab- 
salom; but  this  passage  again  conveys  no  dear  indica- 
tion of  its  position,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  tfaai 
the  two  passages  refer  to  the  same  spot.  The  extreme 
obscurity  in  which  the  whole  account  of  Abraham  s 
route  from  Damascus  is  involved  has  already  been  no- 
ticed under  Salem.  A  notion  has  long  been  prevalent 
that  the  pillar  of  Absalom  is  the  well-known  pyramidal 
structure  which  forms  the  northern  mcmbo'  of  the 
group  of  monuments  at  the  western  foot  of  Olivet*  Thb 
is  apparently  first  mentioned  by  Benjamin  of  Todda 
(A.D.  1160),  and  next  by  MaundeviUe  (1323),  and  b 
perhaps  originally  founded  on  the  statement  of  Joeephid 
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{Am,  yii,  10, 8)  that  AbMdom  erected  (sonycc)  a  colamn 
(jrriiXff)  of  nuurble  (Ki^ov  fiapfttipivov)  at  a  distance  of 
two  stadia  from  Jenualem.  But  neither  the  spot  nor 
the  structure  of  the  so-called  **  Absalom's  tomb**  agrees 
either  with  this  description  or  with  the  terms  of  2  Sam. 
X  viii,  18.  The  **  valley  of  the  king"  was  an  AWit— that 
is,  A  broad,  open  valley,  having  few  or  no  features  in 
common  with  the  deep,  rugged  ravine  of  the  Kedron, 
unless,  perhaps,  in  its  lower  part.  See  Valley.  The 
pillar  of  Absalom— which  went  by  the  name  of  '*  Absa- 

lom*8  hand^ — ^was  set  up,  erected  (3^*^)t  according  to 
Josephus,  in  marble,  while  the  lower  existing  part  of 
the  monument  (which  alone  has  any  pretension  to  great 
antiquity)  is  a  monolith  not  erected,  but  excavated  out 
of  the  ordinary  limestone  of  the  hill,  and  almost  exactly 
«milar  to  the  so-called  *'tomb  of  Zechariah,''  the  second 
from  it  on  the  south.  Yet  even  this  cannot  claim  any 
Tery  great  age,  since  its  Ionic  capitals  and  the  orna- 
ments of  the  frieze  speak  with  unfaltering  voice  of  Ro- 
man art. — Smith.  Nevertheless,  in  the  absence  of  any 
better  indication,  we  are  perhaps  warranted  in  holding 
this  traditionary  location.     See  Kmo's  Dale. 

Sha'veh-klriatha'im  (Heb.  Skaveh'  Kiryatha'- 
ytm,  D^n^'^p  t^yo,  plain  of  the  double  city;  Sept.  ^avrj 
i}  7r6kic%  «  phiio  at  or  near  the  city  of  Kiriathaim,  oc- 
cnpied  by  the  Emim  at  the  time  of  Chedorlaomer's  in- 
vasion (Gien.  xiv,  6).  Schwarz  finds  the  town  (which 
is  known  to  have  been  located  east  of  the  Jordan)  in 
the  ruins  of  Kiridt^  one  and  a  half  mile  south-west  from 
Mount  Atara  {PaleeL  p.  228),  and  the  dale,  or  Shaveh 
(q.  v.),  must  have  been  in  the  immediate  vicinity.    See 

KlBJATHAUf. 

Shaving  (properly  nbli,  (vpaw).  The  ancient 
Egyptians  were  the  only  Oriental  nation  who  objected 
to  wearing  the  beard.  Hence,  when  Pharaoh  sent  to 
summon  Joseph  from  his  dungeon,  we  find  it  record- 
ed that  the  patriarch  **  shaved  himself"  (Gen.  xli,  14). 
Shaving  was  therefore  a  remarkable  custom  of  the 
Kg^'ptians,  in  which  they  were  distinguished  from  other 
Oriental  nations,  who  carefully  cherished  the  beard,  and 
regarded  the  loss  of  it  as  a  deep  disgrace.  That  this 
was  the  feeling  of  the  Hebrews  is  obvious  from  many 
passages  (see  especially  2  Sam.  x,  4) ;  but  here  Joseph 
shaves  himself  in  conformity  with  an  Egyptian  usage, 
of  which  this  passage  conveys  the  earliest  intimation, 
but  which  is  confirmed  not  only  by  the  subsequent  ac- 
counts of  Greek  and  Koman  writers,  but  by  the  ancient 
sculptures  and  paintings  of  Egypt,  in  which  the  male 
figure  is  usually  beardless.  It  is  true  that  in  sculptures 
some  heads  have  a  curious  rectangular  beard,  or  rather 
beard-case  attached  to  the  chin;  but  this  is  proved  to 
be  an  artificial  appendage  by  the  same  head  being  rep- 
resented sometimes  with  and  at  other  times  without  it, 
and  stiU  more  by  the  appearance  of  a  band  which  passes 
along  the  jaws  and  attaches  it  to  the  cap  on  the  head 
or  to  the  hair.  It  is  concluded  that  this  appendage  was 
never  actually  worn,  but  was  used  in  sculpture  to  indi- 
cate the  male  character.     See  Bbard. 

The  practice  of  shaving  the  beard  and  hair,  and  seme- 
times  the  whole  body,  was  observed  among  the  Hebrews 
only  under  extraordinary  circumstances.  The  Levites 
on  the  day  of  their  consecration,  and  the  lepers  at  their 
purification,  shaved  all  the  hair  off  their  bodies  (Numb. 
viii,  7 ;  Lev.  xiv,  8,  9).  A  woman  taken  prisoner  in 
war,  when  she  married  a  Jew,  shaved  the  hair  off  her 
head  (Deut.  xxii,  12),  and  the  Hebrews  generally,  and 
also  the  nations  bordering  on  Palesdne,  shaved  them- 
selves when  they  mourned,  and  in  times  of  great  calam- 
ity, whether  public  or  private  (Isa.  vii,  20 ;  xv,  2 ;  Jer. 
xli,  5;  xlviii,  37;  Bar.  vi,  80).  God  commanded  the 
priests  not  to  cut  their  hair  or  beards  in  their  mourn- 
ings (Lev.  xxi,  5).  It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that, 
among  the  most  degrading  of  punishments  for  women 
is  the  loss  of  their  hair;  and  the  apostle  hints  at  this 
(1  Cor.  xi,  6):  ''If  it  be  a  shame  for  a  woman  to  be 
aborn  or  shaven,"*  etc    See  Hajb. 


Modem  Orientals  shave  the  head  alone,  and  that 
only  in  the  case  of  settled  residents  in  towns  (Van  Lcn- 
nep,  Bible  Land*,  p.  517).    See  Barbbr. 

SHAVING.  In  the  early  Church  the  cleigy  were 
exhorted  to  a  decent  mean  in  dress  and  habits.  Thus, 
for  instance,  long  hair  and  baldness,  by  shaving  the 
head  or  beard,  being  then  generally  reputed  indecencies 
in  contrary  extremes,  the  clerg)'  were  obliged  to  ob- 
serve a  becoming  mediocrity  between  them.  This  is 
the  meaning,  according  to  its  true  reading,  of  that  con- 
troverted canon  of  the  fourth  Council  of  Carthage, 
which  says  that  a  cleigyman  shall  neither  indulge  long 
hair,  nor  shave  hb  beard:  **Clericus  nee  comam  nu- 
triat,  nee  barbam  radat."  Sidonius  ApoUinaris  (lib.  iv, 
ep.  24)  describes  his  friend  Blaximus  Palatinus,  a  cler- 
gyman, as  having  his  hair  short  and  his  beard  long. 
Shaving  of  the  monks  was  performed  at  certain  fixed 
times,  the  razors  being  kept  in  an  ambry  close  to  the 
entrance  to  the  dormitory  (Bingham,  Christ.  AtUiqup- 
UeSf  VI,  i V,  16).  Eustathius,  the  heretic,  was  for  having 
all  virgins  shorn  or  shaven  at  their  consecration,  but 
the  Council  of  Gangra  immediately  rose  up  against  him 
and  anathematized  the  practice,  passing  a  decree  in 
these  words :  **  If  any  woman,  under  pretence  of  an  as- 
cetic life,  cut  off  her  hair,  which  God  hath  given  hbr 
for  a  memorial  of  subjection,  let  her  be  anathema,  as 
one  that  disannuls  the  decree  of  subjection."  Theodo- 
sius  the  Great  added  a  civil  sanction  to  confirm  the  ec- 
clesiastical decree. — Bingham,  Antiquities  o/the  Chris- 
tian Church,  VII,  iv,  6.     See  Tonsurk. 

Shaving  -  man,  the  officer— frequently  a  door- 
keeper, as  at  St  Mary  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  — 
whose  duty  it  was  to  shave  the  beards  of  the  clerics  in 
a  college  or  religious  house. 

fiUiav'sha  (Heb.  Shavsha',  K^ITJ,  nobUity  [FUrst] ; 
Sept.  £ot;<ra  v.  r.  £oi;c«  tnd  even  'li)aovQ),  the  royal 
secretary  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chron.  xvtii,  16). 
He  is  apparently  the  same  with  Seraiah  (2  Sam.  viii, 
17),  who  is  call^  TLtiaa  by  J;o8ephus  {Ant.  vii,  5, 4),  and 
'SmoA  in  the  Vat  MS.  of  the  Sept  Shiska  is  the  read- 
ing of  two  MSS.  and  of  the  Targum  in  1  Chron.  xviii, 
16.  In  2  Sam.  xx,  25  he  is  called  Sheva,  and  in  1 
Kings  iv,  8  Shisha. 

Shaw,  Addison  C,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
£pisco[>al  Church,  was  bom  about  1814,  and  united  with 
the  Church  when  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  was  licensed 
as  a  local  preacher  when  twenty-four  years  old,  and  joined 
the  Michigan  Conference,  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Detroit  Conference  at  its  formation.  He  died  at  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Dec.  21,  1875.  See  Minutes  o/  Annual  Confer' 
ences,  1876,  p.  100. 

Sha'w,  Jacob,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal ChuQch,  entered  the  New  York  Conference  in  1831, 
and  occupied  various  stations  and  circuits  in  that  and 
the  New  York  East  Conference.  In  1858  he  retiretl 
from  itinerancy,  but  continued  to  preach  as  his  strength 
would  permit  He  died  at  his  residence  in  Redding, 
0>nn.,  in  April,  1861.  He  was  a  man  of  superior  mind 
and  large  information,  and  a  preacher  of  great  accept- 
ability.   See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1862,  p.  8 1, 

Shaw,  John  (1),  an  English  clergyman,  was  bom 
at  Bedlington,  Durham,  England,  and  entered  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford,  in  1629,  aged  fifteen  years.  He  was 
instituted  rector  of  Whalton,  Northumberland,  in  1645, 
but  was  not  admitted  until  1661.  In  the  interval  he 
served  the  church  of  Bolton,  Craven,  Yorkshire.  He 
died  in  1689.  His  works  are.  No  JReformcUioti  of  the 
Established  Reformation  (Lond.  1685,  8vo): — Portrai- 
ture of  the  Primitive  Saints  (4to) : — Origo  Protestantium 
(ibid.  1677,  4to). 

fiUiaw,  John  (2),  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Waterfonl,  Me.,  Feb.  12, 1800,  was  licensed 
as  a  local  preacher  in  1821,  commenced  travelling  on 
Livermore  Circuit,  and  in  June,  1822,  was  admitted  on 
trial  in  the  travelling  connection  and  appointed  to  St 
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Croix  Circuit,  in  1828  to  Bethel,  and  in  1824  to  Baxton, 
where  be  died,  Aug.  20, 1825.  He  was  a  man  of  uni- 
form piety,  strong  in  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
Ood,  and  his  praise  as  a  preacher  was  in  all  the  circuits 
where  he  labored.  See  Minutes  of  Cof)/ercnoe#,  i,  546; 
Bangs,  Hist,  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  iii,  859. 

Shaw,  John  (8),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  at  Bristol,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y., 
July  11,  1807,  and  united  with  the  Church  at  the  age 
of  eighteen.  He  was  received  into  the  Genesee  Con- 
ference in  1831,  and  ordained  deacon  in  1838  and  elder 
in  1835.  He  spent  thirty-six  years  in  the  effective  min- 
istry, was  superannuated  in  1869,  and  died  Jan.  16  of 
the  same  year  at  Himrods,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.  See  J/w- 
utes  of  Annual  Co^fermces,  1869,  p.  282. 

Shaw,  John  B.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Rutland,  Vt.,  May  28, 1798.  He  graduated  at  Mid- 
dlebury  College,  Vu,  studied  theology  with  Rev.  Charles 
Walker,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Rutland  Congrega- 
tional Association.  In  1824  he  was  ordained  by  Troy 
Presbytery,  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  at  South  Hartford,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and 
subsequently  preached  as  follows :  North  Granville, 
Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.;  Bethel;  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Congre- 
gational Church,  Romeo,  Mich.;  Norwalk,  Conn.;  a 
second  time  at  South  Hartford,  N.  Y.;  Presbyterian 
Church,  Fort  Ann,  N.  Y.,  as  a  missionary ;  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Fairhaven,  N.  Y. ;  the  Reformed  Protes- 
tant Dutch  Church,  Buskirk's  Bridge,  N.  Y. ;  and  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Stephentown,  Rensselaer  Co., 
N.  Y.  He  died  May  8, 1865.  Mr.  Shaw  was  a  man  of 
unusual  Christian  devotedness.  ^  His  highly  evangeli- 
cal mode  of  expressing  truth,  his  eminently  successful 
pastoral  qualifications,  and  his  Christian  gentleness  of 
spirit  made  him  an  exceedingly  useful  man  in  his  day.** 
See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist.  A  Imanact  1866,  p.  224.   (J.  L.  8.) 

Shaw,  John  D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Londonderry  County, 
Ireland,  about  1838,  but  he  emigrated  to  this  country, 
and  joined  the  Methodist  Church  at  Jackson,  La.,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1851.  He  studied  at  Centenary  College,  Jackson, 
entered  the  ministry  about  1852  or  1854,  and  died  in 
Bolivar  County,  Miss.,  Oct  80, 1866.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences  of  M.  E.  Church,  South,  1866,  p.  47. 

Sha'w,  John  Knox,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  Ireland,  April  12, 1800, 
but  while  an  infant  was  brought  to  Washington  County, 
N.  Y.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  Nov.  19,  1824,  and 
was  received  on  trial  in  the  Philadelphia  Conference  in 
1825.  His  active  ministerial  life  lasted  until  1858,  dur- 
ing which  he  occupied  many  important  stations,  and 
also  served  as  presiding  elder.  At  the  division  of  the 
Philadelphia  Conference,  he  became  a  meml>er  of  the 
Newark  Conference.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
founding  of  the  Pennington  Seminary,  Pennington,  N.  J., 
of  which  he  was  a  trustee  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
died  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Oct.  4, 1858.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences,  1859;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Method- 
ism, s.  V. 

Shaw,  Joseph,  LL.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Associate 
Church  of  America,  was  bora  in  the  parish  of  Rattray, 
Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  Dec  6, 1778.  He  received  his 
preparatory  education  in  his  native  village,  and  entered 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  a  little  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  thirteenth  year.  He  graduated  in  1794,  and 
immediately  entered  the  Associate  Divinity  Hall  at 
Whitbura,  where  he  remained  five  years,  and  in  1799 
was  licensed  to  preach.  Application  being  made  by 
the  Walnut  Street  Church,  Philadelphia,  for  a  preacher, 
Mr.  Shaw  was  appointed  to  the  place.  He  accepted 
the  appointment,  and  commenced  to  serve  that  people 
in  the  fall  of  1805.  In  1809  his  lungs  became  affected, 
and  in  1810  he  terminated  his  ministry  in  Philadelphia. 
In  1818  he  became  professor  of  languages  in  Dickinson 
Collie,  and  in  1815  accepted  -the  similar  professorship 
^n  the  Albany  Academy.    In  1821  he  was  honored  with 


the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Unioo  College.  He  ^atsk  ki 
August,  1824.  He  published  a  Senmm  preached  hrfen 
the  Albai^  Bible  Society  in  1820  (Sto);  and  his  laat  sr^ 
mon.  The  Gospel  Call,  was  published  shortly  after  his 
death,  with  a  brief  biographical  notice.  See  Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  ix,  85. 

Shaw,  Levi,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  bora  at  Frankfort,  Me.,  Sept.  4, 1821 
He  received  regenerating  grace  Nov.  17, 1842,  and  soon 
after  united  with  the  Church.  He  obtained  license  as 
a  local  preacher  in  1846,  and  in  1851  was  received  oo 
trial  in  the  East  Maine  Conference.  He  took,  becaoie 
of  ill-health,  a  superannuated  relation  in  1860,  and  held 
it  until  his  death,  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Aug.  17, 1867. 
After  he  had  become  superannuated,  he  acill  oontiiioed  to 
labor  for  shorter  or  longer  periods  upon  different  charges, 
and  also  served  as  a  delegate  of  the  Christian  Commis- 
sion.   See  Minutes  of  Annual  ConferenceSjl96S,p,  14^ 

fiUiaw,  Samuel,  a  learned  Nonconformist,  war 
bom  at  Repton,  Derbyshire,  England,  in  1635.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  entered  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  master  of  the  Free  School  at  Tam- 
worth  in  1656,  and  in  1658  obtained  a  preaentation  froa 
CromweU  to  the  rectory  of  Long  Whatton,  which  h€ 
was  deprived  of  about  a  year  before  the  Act  of  Uaifor- 
formity.  He  refused  it  afterwards  on  the  conditioo  of 
reordination,  as  he  would  not  declare  his  Presbyterian 
ordination  invalid.  In  1666  he  was  chosen  master  of 
the  Free  School  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  which  positioa 
he  retained  until  his  death,  Jan.  22,  1696.  Hb  works 
are,  Imnumuel,  or  a  Discovery  of  True  ReHgiom  (Land. 
1667, 12mo) : — another  edition,  with  memoir,  etc.  (Leeds. 
1804) :  —  Words  Made  Visible,  or  Grammar  and  Rhetoric 
(1679,  8vo): — also  several  religious  Tracts, 

Shaw,  Samuel  P.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  New  Jeney,  Nov.  6, 
1798,  but  was  taken  to  Ohio  when  a  child,  his  parents 
settling  in  Hamilton  County.  He  was  licensed  t(»  preach 
when  about  twenty-two  years  old,  and  in  1825  was  re- 
ceived on  trial  into  the  Ohio  Conference,  afterwards  be- 
coming a  member  of  the  North  Ohio  Conference.  For 
several  years  he  was  a  missionary  among  the  Wyan- 
dots  at  Upper  Sandusky,  and  also  served  as  presiding 
elder  on  several  districts.  He  retired  from  the  pastoral 
work  several  years  before  his  death,  which  occurred  near 
Bucyras,  O.,  Aug.  19,  1875.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences,  1875,  p.  104. 

Shaw,  Thomas,  an  English  clergyman  and  trav- 
eller, was  born  at  Kendal,  Westmoreland,  about  1692, 
and  entered  Queen^s  OUege,  Oxford,  OcL  5, 1711.  He 
took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  July  5,  1716,  was 
made  master  of  arts  Jan.  16, 1719,  went  into  orders,  ami 
became  chaplain  to  the  English  factory  at  Algiers. 
Here  he  remained  several  years,  spending  much  of  his 
time  in  travelling.  He  was  chosen  fellow  of  his  college 
March  16,  1727,  and  on  his  retura  to  England  (1733), 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  In  1740  he  be- 
came principal  of  St  Edmund's  Hall,  and  received  also 
the  living  of  Braroley,  Hants.  He  was  regius  professor 
of  Greek  at  Oxford  till  his  death,  which  occurred  Aug. 
15, 1751.  Mr.  Shaw  published.  Travels,  etc^  in  Barbary 
and  the  Levant  (Oxf.  1788)  .—  Vindication  of  the  Abort 
(Lond.  1757, 4to),  with  supplement.  See  AUibone,  Dict^of 
Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Chalmers,  Bioff.  Did.  s.  v. 

Shaw,  William  C,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  Yevi^,  Ind.,  Oct.  2. 
1888.  He  became  a  Christian  when  seventeen,  and 
three  years  later  entered  Asbury  University.  In  1854 
he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  1857  was  received  into 
the  South-eastera  Indiaiw  Conference;  but  in  1859  he 
went  to  Minnesota,  and  entered  the  Minnesota  Confer- 
ence. In  1863  he  was  superannuated,  but  in  1864  re- 
sumed work,  was  again  superannuated  in  1872,  made  ef- 
fective in  1873,  and  appointed  to  Reed's  and  Wabashaw, 
his  last  appointment.    He  died  at  Reed's  l^t^ing;^ 
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Bdinn^  Feb.  16,  1874.    See  Minutes  o/Afmual  Cotifer- 
1874,  p.  152. 


In  the  Prayer-book  version  of  Psa.  xcviii, 
7,  **  with  trumpets  also  and  shawms**  is  the  rendering  of 
what  stands  in  the  A.  V. "  with  trumpets  and  sound  of 
cmmei,"  The  Hebrew  word  translated  **  comet"  will  be 
found  treated  under  that  head.  The  **  shawm"  was  a 
musical  instrument  resembling  the  clarionet.  The  word 
occurs  in  the  forms  skalmj  shaimie,  and  is  connected  with 
th«  Oerman  Schalmeie,  a  reed-pipe. 

**  With  mkaumes  and  trompets,  and  with  clarions  sweet.** 

Speuber,  F.  Q.  I,  xli,  18. 

'*KYen  from  the  shrillest  shaum  nuto  the  comamnte." 

Drayton,  Polyolb,  iv,  3tf6. 

Mr.  Chappell  says  (Pop,  Mus,  i,  85,  note  b),  "The  mod- 
em clarionet  is  an  improvement  upon  the  shawm,  which 
waa  played  with  a  reed  like  the  wayte,  or  hautboy,  but, 
being  a  bass  instrument,  with  about  the  compass  of  an 
octave,  had  probably  more  the  tone  of  a  bassDon."  In 
the  sanae  note  he  quotes  one  of  the  "  proverbis"  written 
about  the  time  of  Henry  VII  on  the  walls  of  the  Manor 
House  at  Leckingfield,  near  Beverley,  Yorkshire : 

**A  shawme  maketh  a  swete  sonode,  fur  he  tnnythe  the 
lMu«iie: 
It  moontiihe  not  to  bye,  but  kepith  rnle  and  space. 
Yet  yf  It  be  biowne  with  to  vehement  a  wynde, 
It  makithe  it  to  mysgoveme  out  of  his  kfude.** 

From  a  passage  quoted  by  Nares  {Glossary)^  it  appears 
that  the  shawm  had  a  mournful  sound : 

"He  that  never  wants  a  Gllead  fhll  of  balm 
For  his  elect,  shall  turn  thy  wof^l  shalm 
Into  the  merry  pipe." 

O.  Tooke,  Betides,  p.  1& 
—Smith. 

Sbayith.    See  Thorn. 

Sheaf  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  following 
words  in  the  original;  1.  nSPK,  aiummdhf  prop,  a  bun- 
die  ("sheaf,"  Gen.  xxvii,  7-,  Psa.  cxcix,  6);  2.  I'^TSJ, 
atnir^  prop,  a  handful  (as  rendered  in  Jer.  ix,  22) ;  hence 
a  8keaf  (Anaoe  ii,  13;  Mic.  iv,  12;  Zech.  xii,  6);  and 
the  equivalent  "^«5,  6mer  ("sheaf,"  Lev.  xxiii,  10,  11, 
12,  15;  Dent,  xxiv,  19;  Ruth  ii,  7,  16;  Job  xxiv,  10), 
as  well  as  the  cognate  verb  "^^5,  to  Innd  sheaves  (Psa. 
cxxix,  7) ;  3.  ffQ^?,  aremah^  prop,  a  heap  (as  rendered 
in  Ruth  iii,  7,  etc) ;  hence  a  sheaf  (ta  rendered  in  Neh. 
xiii,  15;  improperly  "heap"  in  Can.  vii,  2). 

The  Mosaic  statutes  contained  two  prescriptions  re- 
specting the  sheaves  of  harvest:  1.  One  accidentally 
dropped  or  left  apon  the  field  was  not  to  be  taken  up, 
but  remained  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  (Dent  xxiv, 
19>  See  Glean.  2.  The  day  after  the  feast  of  the 
Passover,  the  Hebrews  brought  into  the  Temple  a  sheaf 
of  com  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  barley-harvest,  with  ac- 
companying ceremonies  (Lev.  xviii,  10-12).  On  the 
fifteenth  of  Nisan,  in  the  evening,  when  the  feast  of  the 
first  day  of  the  Passover  was  ended  and  the  second  day 
begun,  the  house  of  judgment  deputed  three  men  to  go 
in  solemnity  and  gather  the  sheaf  of  barley.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  neighboring  cities  assembled  to  witness 
the  ceremony,  and  the  barley  was  gathered  into  the 
territory  of  Jerusalem.  The  deputies  demanded  three 
times  if  the  sun  were  set,  and  they  were  as  often  an- 
swered. It  is.  They  afterwards  demanded  as  many 
times  if  they  might  have  leave  to  cut  the  sheaf,  and 
leave  was  as  often  granted.  They  reaped  it  out  of  three 
different  fields  with  three  different  sickles,  and  put  the 
ears  into  three  boxes  to  carry  them  to  the  Temple.  The 
sheaf,  or  rather  the  three  sheaves,  being  brought  into 
the  Temple,  were  threshed  in  the  court.  From  this 
they  took  a  full  omer,  that  is,  about  three  pints  of  the 
grain ;  and  after  it  had  been  well  winnowed,  parched, 
and  bruised,  they  sprinkled  over  it  a  log  of  oil,  to  which 
they  added  a  handful  of  incense ;  and  the  priest  who 
received  this  offering  waved  it  before  the  Lord,  towards 
the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  and  cast  part  of  it  on  the 
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altar.    After  this  every  one  might  begin  his  harvest 
ISee  Passovkk. 

Bhe'ai(Heb.  Sheal\  bx^S,  askinff;  Sept,  ZaoX  v.  r. 
^a\ovia}y  one  of  the  "sons"  of  Bani,  who  divorced  their 
foreign  wives  after  the  captivity  (Ezra  x,  29).  B.C 
457. 

SbeU'tiel  (Heb.  Shedltiel%  bK*^nbx;b,  asked  of 
God;  Anglicized  thus  in  the  A.  V.  at  Ezra  iii,  2,  8;  v, 
2;  Neh.  xii,  1 ;  Hag.  i,  1;  but  "Salathiel"  at  1  Chron. 
iii,  17 ;  also  in  the  contracted  form  ShaltteVj  bK^PI^^t 
"Shealtiel,"  Hag.  i,  12,  14;  ii,  2;  Sept.,  Apocrypha,  Jo- 
sephus,  and  N.  Test.,  YMXa^triK ;  " Salathiel,"  1  Esdr.  v,  6, 
48,  56;  vi,  2;  2  Esdr.  v,  16;  Matt,  i,  12;  Luke  iii,  27), 
the  son  of  Jechoniah,  or  Jehoiachin,  king  of  Judah,  and 
father  of  Zorobabel,  according  to  Matt,  i,  12,  but  son  of 
Neri  (Neriah)  and  father  of  Zorobabel  (Zerubbabel)  ac- 
cording to  Luke  iii,  27 ,  while  the  geueak>gy  in  1  Chron. 
iii,  17-19  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  he  is  the  son  of 
Assir  or  Jechoniah,  and  makes  Zerubbabel  his  nephew. 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  cap- 
tive prince  Jechoniah,  or  Jehoiachin  (for  the  prophecy 
in  Jer.  xxii,  80  seems  only  to  mean  that  he  should  have 
no  successor  on  the  throne),  by  a  daughter  of  Neri,  or 
Neriah,  of  the  private  line  of  David;  and  that  having 
himself  no  heir,  he  adopted  his  nephew  Zerubbabel, 
or  perhaps  was  the  father  of  this  last  by  hb  deceased 
brother's  widow.  B.C*  cir.  580.  See  (vkmkalooy  or 
Christ. 

Sheari'^all  (Heb.  Shearyah',  J^^'^?^,  valued  of  Je- 
hovah; Sept.  XapaXa  v.r.  £apta),  the  fourth  named  of 
the  six  sons  of  Azel  of  the  descendants  of  Saul  (1  Chron. 
viii,  88;  ix,  44).     B.C.  long  post  1000. 

Shearing-house  (Heb.  0*^5hn  npr  n'^a,  Beyth 
E'hed  ha-Roim ;  Sept.  Bat^ocd^  [v.  r.  Bac^offd^]  rdv 
'xotfiiviitv;  Vulg.  Camera  pastorum)^  a  place  on  the  road 
between  Jezreel  and  Samaria,  at  which  Jehu,  on  liis 
way  to  the  latter,  encountered  forty-two  members  of  the 
royal  family  of  Judah,  whom  he  slaughtered  at  the  well 
or  pit  atuched  to  the  place  (2  Kings  x,  12, 14).  The 
translators  of  our  version  have  given  in  the  margin  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  name—"  house  of  binding  of  the 
shepherds,"  and  in  the  text  an  interpretation  perhaps 
adopted  from  Jos.  Kimchi.  Binding,  however,  is  but  a 
subordinate  part  of  the  operation  of  shearing,  and  the 
word  akad  is  not  anjnvhere  used  in  the  Bible  in  connec- 
tion therewith.  See  Sheep-shearer.  The  interpre- 
tation of  the  Targum  and  Arabic  version,  adopted  by 
Rashi,  viz.  "  house  of  the  meeting  of  shepherds,"  is  ac- 
cepted by  Simonis  (Onomast,  p.  186)  and  Gesenius 
{Thesaur.  p.  195  b).  Other  renderings  are  given  by 
Aquila  and  Symmachus.  None  of  them,  however,  seem 
satisfactory,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  original  mean- 
ing has  escaped.  By  the  Sept.,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome 
it  is  treated  as  a  proper  name,  as  they  also  treat  the 
"garden-house"  of  ix,  27.  Eusebius  (OnomasL  s.  v.) 
mentions  it  as  a  village  of  Samaria  "  in  the  great  plain 
[of  Esdraelon  ]  fifteen  miles  from  Legeon."  It  is  remark- 
able that  at  a  distance  of  precisely  fifteen  Roman  miles 
from  LejjCin  the  name  o(  Beth-Kad  appears  in  Van  de 
Velde's  map  (see  also  Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  ii,  816) ;  but 
this  place,  though  coincident  in  point  of  distance,  is  not 
on  the  plain,  nor  can  it  either  belong  to  Samaria  or  be 
on  the  road  from  Jezreel  thither,  being  behind  (south 
of)  Mount  Gilboa.  The  slaughter  at  the  well  recalls 
the  massacre  of  the  pilgrims  by  Ishmael  ben-Nethaniah 
at  Mizpah,  and  the  recent  tragedy  at  Cawnpore.— Smith. 
See  Beth-eked. 

8hear-ja'^Bhub<Heb.  Shedr'  Tashub\  SlttS;  1K^, 
a  remtiant  shall  return;  Sept.  6  KaraXeup^tlg  'laaovfSi^, 
son  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who  accompanied  his  father 
when  he  proceeded  to  deliver  to  king  Ahaz  the  cele- 
brated prophecy  contained  in  Isa.  vii  (see  ver.  8).  B.C 
cir.  785.    As  the  sons  of  Isaiah  sometimes  stood  for  signs 
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in  Israel  (laa.  viii,  1^),  and  the  name  of  Maher-shalal- 
haffb-baz  was  given  to  one  of  them  by  way  of  prophetic 
iiiiimatiun,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  aoroewbat 
remarkable  name  of  Shear -jashub  intimated  that  the 
people  who  had  then  retired  within  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem should  return  in  peace  to  their  fields  and  villages 
(corop.  Isa.  X,  20-22).  Fairbaim's  theory  that  these 
events  occurred  only  in  visions  {On  Prophecy,  1,  v,  2) 
is  in  violation  of  the  plain  import  of  the  language. 

Sheath  (Heb.  '"is,  nad6n,  1  Chron.  xxi,  27 ;  *<Tri, 
tdar,  1  Sam.  xvii,  61 ;  2  Sam.  xx,  8 ;  Ezek.  xxi,  3, 4,  5, 
30;  "scabbard,"  Jer.  xlvii,  6;  ^i^rij,  John  xviii,  11), 
the  COM  in  which  a  dagger  or  swonl  blade  is  carried. 
See  Kkifk;  Swokd. 

She'ba,  the  name  of  several  men  and  places  in  the 
Bible,  but  occurring  in  two  forms  in  the  original :  (u) 
Heb.  Sh^a'f  KSO  (of  uncertain  etymology,  see  below), 

which  is  the  name  of  three  fathers  of  tribes  in  the  early 
genealogy  of  Genesis,  often  referred  to  in  the  sacred 
books,  one  of  them  located  in  Ethiopia  (No.  1,  below), 
and  the  other  two  in  Arabia  (Nos.  2  and  3  respective- 
ly); (b)  Heb.  She'ba,  ?5^,  an  oath,  or  sei^en,  which  is 
the  name  of  two  men,  and  also  of  a  place  (Nos.  4, 6,  and 
6,  below).    See  also  Bker-shkba. 

1.  ( Sept  £a/3ri  v.  r.  £aj3ar. )  First  named  of  the 
two  sons  of  Kaamah,  son  of  Cush  (lien,  x,  7 ;  1  Chron. 
i,  9).  RC  post  2515.  This  Sheba  settled  somewhere 
on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  the  Mardsid 
(s.  V.)  there  is  ftHind  an  identification  which  appears  to 
be  satisfactory- — that  on  the  island  of  Awal  (one  of  the 
"Bahrein  Islands*')  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city 
called  Seb^  Viewed  in  connection  with  Kaamah,  and 
the  other  facts  which  we  know  respecting  Sheba,  traces 
of  his  settlements  ought  to  be  found  on  or  near  the 
shores  of  the  gulf.  It  was  this  Sheba  that  carried  on 
the  great  Indian  traffic  with  Palestine  in  conjunction 
with,  as  we  hold,  the  other  Sheba,  son  of  Jokshan  son 
of  Keturah,  who,  like  Dedan,  appears  to  have  formed 
with  the  Cushite  of  the  same  name  one  tribe— the  Cush- 
ites  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  car- 
r>*ing  on  the  desert  trade  thence  to  Palestine  in  con- 
junction with  the  nomad  Keturahite  tribes,  whose  past- 
urages were  mostly  on  the  western  frontier.  The  trade 
is  mentioned  by  Ezek.  xxvii,  22, 23,  in  an  unmistakable 
manner,  and  possibly  by  Isa.  Ix,  6,  and  Jer.  vi,  20,  but 
these  latter,  we  think,  rather  refer  to  the  Juktanite 
Sheba.  The  predatory  bands  of  the  Sabseans  are  men- 
tioned in  Jctb  i,  15,  and  vi,  19,  in  a  manner  that  recalls 
the  forays  of  modern  Bedawin  (comp.  Joel  iii,  8). — 
Smith.    See  Arabia,  Dun  AN,  etc 

2.  (Sept.  2:a/3a  v.  r.  'Za^tv  and  SajSav.)  Tenth 
named  of  the  thirteen  sons  of  Joktan  son  of  the  patri- 
arch Eber  (Gen.  x,  28;  1  Chron.  i,  22).  B.C.  cir.  2350. 
He  seems  to  have  been  the  founder  and  eponymous  head 
of  the  Sabfeans  (q.  v.),  and  to  have  given  his  name  to 
Sheba  or  Seba  (q.  v.),  a  district  in  Arabia  Felix  abound- 
ing in  frankincense,  spices,  gold,  and  precious  stones 
(Isa.  Ix,  6;  Jer.  vi,  20;  Psa.  Ixxii,  15).  From  this  re- 
gion came  the  queen  to  see  and  converse  with  Solomon 
(1  Kings  X,  1-13;  2  Chron.  ix,  1-12;  Matt,  xii,  42; 
Luke  xi,  81).  The  Sabseans  were  celebrated  for  their 
great  trade  (Psa.  Ixxii,  10;  Ezek.  xxvii,  22;  Joel  iii,  8) 
and  for  plundering  (Job  i,  15;  vi,  19;  corop.  Strabo,  xvi, 
7r>8-780;  Abulfeda,  p.  96).  (In  the  following  detailed 
treatment  of  this  name  we  chiefly  follow  Poole's  article 
in  Smith's  Dictionary.) 

It  has  been  shown,  in  the  art.  Arabia  and  other  arti- 
cles, that  the  Joktanites  were  among  the  early  colonists 
of  Southern  Arabia,  and  that  the  kingdom  which  they 
there  founded  was,  for  many  centuries,  called  the  king- 
dom of  Sheba,  after  one  of  the  sons  of  Joktan.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  preceded  by  an  aboriginal  race,  which 
the  Arabian  historians  describe  as  a  people  of  gigantic 
stature,  who  cultivated  the  land  and  peopled  the  deserts 
olikCi  living  with  the  Jinn  in  the  "  deserted  quarter/' 


or,  like  the  tribe  of  Thamiidt  dwelling  in  caves.  This 
people  correspond,  in  their  traditions,  to  the  aborig- 
inal races  of  whom  remains  are  found  wherever  a 
civilized  nation  has  supplanted  and  dispoesessed  the 
ruder  race.  But,  besides  these  extinct  tribes,  there  are 
the  evidences  of  Cushite  settlers,  who  appear  to  have 
passed  along  the  south  coast  from  west  to  east,  and  who, 
probably,  preceded  the  Joktanites  and  mixed  with  tbem 
when  they  arrived  in  the  countni*. 

Sheba  seems  to  have  been  the  name  of  the  great 
South  Arabian  kingdom  and  the  peoples  which  composed 
it,  until  that  of  Hiroyer  took  its  place  in  later  times 
On  this  point  much  obscurity  remains ;  but  the  Sabeant 
are  mentioned  by  Diod.  Sic,  who  refers  to  the  historical 
books  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  in  the  Alexandrian  library, 
and  by  Eratosthenes,  as  well  as  Artemidorus,  or  Aga- 
tharchides  (iii, 88, 46),  who  is  Strabo's  chief  authority; 
and  the  Homeritse  or  Himyerites  are  first  mentioned  by 
Strabo  in  the  expedition  of  iEHus  Gallus  ( B.C.  ?4 ). 
Nowhere  earlier,  in  sacred  or  profane  records,  are  the  Ut- 
ter pe<iple  mentioned,  except  by  the  Arabian  historians 
themselves,  who  place  Himyer  very  high  in  their  li«, 
and  ascribe  importance  to  his  family  from  that  earir 
date.  We  have  endeavored,  in  other  artic]e«,  to  shov 
reasons  for  supposing  that  in  this  very  name  of  Himyer 
we  have  the  Bed  Man  and  the  origin  of  Er^'thrus,  Err- 
thraean  Sea,  Phoenicians,  etc.  See  Arabia  ;  Be:d  Sc\. 
The  apparent  difficulties  of  the  case  are  reconciled  by 
supposing,  as  M.  Canssin  de  Perceval  {E^uti,  i,  54,  55) 
has  done,  that  the  kingdom  and  its  people  receive<l  the 
name  of  Sheba  (Arabic,  Seb^),  but  that  its  chief  and 
sometimes  reigning  family  or  tribe  was  that  of  Him^-er; 
and  that  an  old  name  was  thus  preserved  until  the  fouc- 
dation  of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Himyer  or  the  Tnb- 
baas,  which  M.  Caussin  is  inclined  to  place  (but  there  is 
much  uncertainty  about  this  date)  about  a  century  be- 
fore our  tera,  when  the  two  great  rival  families  of  Hiro- 
yer and  Kahlan,  together  with  smaller  tribes,  were  unit- 
ed under  the  former.  In  support  of  the  view  that  the 
name  of  Sheba  applied  Xo  the  kingdom  and  its  people 
as  a  generic  or  national  name,  we  find  in  the  Kami* 
"  the  name  of  Sebk  comprises  the  tribes  of  the  Yen>eB  ia 
common"  (s.  v.  *'  Sebk^) ;  and  this  was  written  loiig  after 
the  later  kingdom  of  Himyer  had  flourished  and  faUec 
And,  further,  as  Himyer  meant  the  "•  Red  Man,"  so,  prob- 
ably, did  Sebjl.  In  Arabic  the  verb  teba — said  vi  the 
sun,  or  of  a  journey,  or  of  a  fever— means  "  it  altered"  a 
man,  i.  e.  by  turning  him  red ;  the  noun  sehtL,  as  weil  as 
sibd  and  sebee^h,  signifies  "wine"  (TdJ  el-^ArHs  MS.). 
The  Arabian  wine  was  red ;  for  we  read  "  Kunoeit  b  a 
name  of  wine,  because  there  is  in  it  blacknesa  and  red- 
ness" (Sihdh  MS.).  It  appears,  then,  that  in  Seba  we 
very  possibly  have  the  oldest  ruime  of  the  Ked  Mao, 
whence  came  ^IviKi  Himyer,  and  Erythnis. 

We  have  assumed  the  identity  of  the  Arabic  Seba 
with  Sheba  (KSd).  The  plur.  form  O^KSO  corre- 
sponds  with  the  Gr.  £a/3a7oc  and  the  LaL  Sabeei.  Ge- 
senius  compares  the  Heb.  with  Ethiop.j$e&0,  "man.^  The 
Hebrew  Shin  is,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  instances, 
Sm  in  Arabic  [see  Gesen.] ;  and  the  historical,  ethno- 
logical, and  geographical  circumstances  of  the  case  all 
require  the  identiflcation. 

In  the  Bible  the  Joktanite  Sheba,  mentioned  genea- 
logically in  Gen.  x,  28,  recurs  as  a  kingdom,  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  visit  of  the  queen  of  Sheba  to  king  Solo- 
mon, when  she  heard  of  his  fame  concerning  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  and  came  to  prove  him  with  hard  question 
(1  Kings  X,  1):  "And  she  came  to  Jeruseleii]  with  a 
ver\'  great  train,  with  camels  that  bare  9pioe«,and  very 
much  gold,  and  precious  stones"  (ver.  2).  Ag^in,  •*  She 
gave  the  king  an  hundred  and  twenty  talents  of  g^^ 
and  of  spices  very  great  store,  and  precious  stones :  there 
came  no  more  such  abundance  of  spices  as  these  which 
the  queen  of  Sheba  gave  to  king  Solomon"  (ver.  10). 
She  was  attracted  by  the  fame  of  Solomon*s  wisdouu 
which  she  had  heard  in  her  own  land;  but  the  dedica- 
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tion  of  the  Temple  bad  recently  been  solemnized,  and,  no 
doubt,  the  people  of  Arabia  were  desinius  to  see  this  fa- 
mous} boiitse.  Tbat  the  queen  was  of  Sheba  in  Arabia, 
and  not  of  Seba  the  Cutihite  kingdom  uf  Ethiopia,  is 
uuqueiitionable.  Josephus  and  some  of  the  Rabbinical 
writers  perversely,  as  usual,  refer  her  to  the  latter;  and 
the  Ethiopian  (or  Abyssinian)  Church  has  a  convenient 
traditiou  to  the  same  effect  (comp.  Josephus,  Ant,  viii,6, 
5 ;  Ludolf,  /Jut,  yEtkiop.  ii,  3 ;  Harris.  A  hysstttioj  ii,  105). 
Aben-Ezra  {oti  Dan,  xi,  6).  however,  remarks  that  the 
queen  of  Sheba  came  from  the  Yemen,  for  she  spoke  an 
Ishmaelltic,  or  rather  a  Shemitic,  lanp^uage.  The  Arabs 
call  her  Bilkls  (or  Yelkamah  or  Balkamah;  Ibn-Khal- 
dftn),  a  queen  of  the  later  Himyerites,  who,  if  M.  Caus- 
Mira  chronological  adjustments  of  the  early  history  of 
the  Yenaen  be  correct,  reigned  in  the  1st  century  of  our 
era  (AVsai,  i,  75,  etc) ;  and  an  edifice  at  Ma-rib  (Maria- 
ba)  still  bears  her  name,  while  M.  Fresnel  read  the  name 
of  "  Alinacah*'  or  **  Balmacah**  in  many  of  the  Himyer- 
itic  inscriptions.  The  Arab  story  of  this  queen  is,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  altogether  unhistor- 
ical  and  unworthy  of  credit ;  but  the  attempt  to  make 
her  Solomon^s  queen  of  Sheba  probably  arose,  as  M.  Caus- 
sin  conjectures,  from  the  latter  being  mentioned  in  the 
Koran  without  any  name,  and  the  commentators  adopt- 
ing Bilkts  as  the  most  ancient  queen  of  Sheba  in  the 
lists  of  the  Yemen.  The  Koran,  as  usual,  contains  a 
very  poor  version  of  the  Biblical  narrative,  diluted  with 
nonsenae  and  encumbered  with  fables  (xxvii,  24,  etc.). 

The  other  passages  in  the  Bible  which  seem  to  refer 
to  the  Joktanite  Sheba  occur  in  Isa.  Ix,  6,  where  we 
read  '^  All  they  from  Sheba  shall  come:  they  shall  bring 
gold  and  incense,**  in  conjunction  with  Midian,  Ephah, 
Kedar,  and  Nebaioth.  Here  reference  lb  made  to  the 
commerce  that  took  the  road  from  Sheba  along  the 
western  borders  of  Arabia  (unlesis  as  is  possible,  the 
Cusbite  or  Keturahite  Sheba  be  meant);  and  again  in 
Jer.  vi,  20,  it  is  written  "  To  what  purpose  cometh  there 
to  me  incense  from  Sheba,  and  the  sweet  cane  from  a 
far  country?**  (but  comp.  Ezek.  xxvii,  22,  28,  and  see 
below).  On  the  other  hand,  in  Psa.  Ixii,  10,  the  Joktan- 
ite Sheba  is  undoubtedly  meant;  for  the  kingdoms  of 
Sheba  and  Seba  are  named  together,  and  in  ver.  15  the 
gokl  of  Sheba  b  mentioned.  In  Job  i,  15;  vi,  19,  the 
predatory  habits  of  the  Keturahite  Sabteans  have  been 
thought  to  be  referred  to,  but  these  were  later  than  our 
date  of  that  book.  We  prefer  to  assign  that  passage,  as 
well  as  Joel  iii,  8,  which  speaks  of  their  kidnapping  pro- 
pensities, to  the  Joktanite  tribe,  with  which  the  other 
seems  to  have  coalesced.  The  fact  of  the  chief  and  best- 
ascertained  settlement  of  the  Sheba  tribe  being  in  the 
extreme  south  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  sufficiently  ex- 
4^1ains  the  language  used  of  the  queen  who  came  from 
thence  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  that  she  was  a 
queen  of  **  the  south,**  and  **  came  from  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth,**  i.  e.  from  the  extremities  of  the 
then  known  world  (Matt,  xii,  42;  Luke  xi,  31).  The 
distance  in  a  straight  line  could  scarcely  be  under  a 
thousand  miles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  this 
was  a  queen  seems  to  point  to  the  Cushite  Saba,  or 
Mero^,  the  sovereigns  of  which  are  well  known  to  have 
been  chiefly  or  exclusively  females.  Later  essays  on 
the  queen  of  Sheba*8  merits  have  been  written  by  Rost 
(Bautz.  1782),  Zeibich  (Viteb.  1774),  Schultens  (Lugd. 
1740),  Norberg  (Lond.  and  Goth.  1797).    See  Canbace. 

The  kingdom  of  Sheba  embraced  the  greater  part  of 
the  Yemen,  or  Arabia  Felix.  Its  chief  cities,  and  prob- 
ably successive  capitals,  were  Seb&,  San'a  (Uzal),  and 
Zafar  (Sephar).  Seba  was  probably  the  name  of  the 
city,  and  generally  of  the  country  and  nation ;  but  the 
statements  of  the  Arabian  writers  are  conflicting  on 
this  point,  and  they  are  not  made  clearer  by  the  ac- 
counts of  the  classical  geographers.  Ma-rib  was  an- 
other name  of  the  city,  or  of  the  fortress  or  royal  palace 
in  it :  *'  Seb^  b  a  city  known  by  the  name  of  Ma-rib, 
three  nights*  journey  from  San*^'*  (Ez-Zejjaj,  in  the 
Tdf^'\4  ru9  MS.).     Again, "  Sebii  was  the  city  of  Ma- 


rib  {Mushtarak^  s.  v.),  or  the  country  in  the  Yemen,  of 
which  the  city  was  Ma-rib**  {Mardsidy  s.  v.).  Near 
Seb&  was  the  famous  dike  of  £l-*Arim,  said  by  tradi- 
tiou to  have  been  built  by  Lukmdn  the  'Adite,  to  store 
water  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  and  to  avert  the 
descent  of  the  mountain  torrents.  The  catastrophe  uf 
the  rupture  of  this  dike  is  an  important  point  in  Arab 
history,  and  marks  the  dispersion  in  the  2d  century  of 
the  Joktanite  tribes.  This,  like  all  we  know  of  Seb&, 
points  irresistibly  to  the  great  importance  of  the  city  as 
the  ancient  centre  of  Joktanite  power.  Although  Uzal 
(which  b  said  to  be  the  existing  San'&)  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  of  earlier  foundation,  and  Zafdr  (Sephar) 
was  a  royal  residence,  we  cannot  doubt  that  Sebk  was 
the  most  important  of  these  chief  towns  of  the  Yemen. 
Its  value,  in  the  eyes  of  the  old  dynasties,  is  shown  by 
their  struggles  to  obtain  and  hold  it ;  and  it  is  narrated 
that  it  passed  several  times  into  the  hands,  alternate- 
ly, of  the  so  called  Himyerites  and  the  people  of  Ha- 
dramaut  (Hazarmaveth).  Eratosthenes,  Artemidorus, 
Strabo,  and  Pliny  speak  of  Mariaha;  Dioilorus,  Aga- 
tharchides,  Stephanus  Byzant.  of  Saba  (Xafiai  [Steph. 
Byzant.];  SnjSaf  [Agath.]);  Ptolemy  (vi,  7,  §  80, 42), 
and  Pliny  (vi,  23,  §  34)  mention  ^dfirj.  But  the  tirst 
all  say  that  Mariaba  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Sa- 
bei ;  and  we  may  conclude  that  both  names  applied  to 
the  same  place — one  the  city,  the  other  its  palace  or 
fortress  (though  probably  these  writers  were  not  aware 
of  this  fact) — unless,  indeed,  the  form  Sabota  (with  the 
variants  Sabatha,  Sobatale,  etc)  of  Pliny  (ff,  N.  vi,  28, 
§  32)  have  reference  to  ShibAm,  capital  of  Hadramaut, 
and  the  name,  also,  of  another  celebrated  city,  of  which 
the  Arabian  writers  {Maratid,  s.  v.)  give  curious  ac- 
counts. The  classics  are  generally  agreed  in  ascribing 
to  the  Sabni  the  chief  riches,  the  best  territor}%  and  the 
greatest  numbers  of  the  four  principal  peoples  of  the 
Arabs  which  they  name — the  Sabcei,  Atramitie  (  =  Ha- 
dramaut), Katabeni  (  =  Kahtan=Joktan),  and  Minroi 
(for  which  see  Diklah).  See  Bochart  (Phtzkff,  xxvi), 
and  MUller  {Geoff.  Afin,),  p.  186  sq. 

The  histor}'  of  the  Sabsans  has  been  examined  by  M. 
Caussin  de  Perceval  (Essai  sur  fffist,  des  A  rabei) ;  but 
much  remains  to  be  adjusted  before  its  details  can  be 
received  as  trustworthy,  the  earliest  safe  chronological 
point  being  about  the  commencement  of  our  nra.  An 
examination  of  the  existing  remains  of  Sabfean  and  Him- 
yeritic  cities  and  buildings  will,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
add  more  facts  to  our  present  knowledge;  and  a  further 
acquaintance  with  the  language,  from  inscriptions  aid- 
ed, as  M.  Fresnel  believes,  by  an  existing  dialect,  will 
probably  give  us  some  safe  grounds  for  placing  the  build- 
ing or  lera  of  the  dike.  In  the  art  Arabia  it  is  stated 
that  there  are  dates  on  the  ruins  of  the  dike,  and  the 
conclusions  are  given  which  De  Sacy  and  Caussin  have 
drawn  from  those  dates  and  other  indications  respecting 
the  date  of  the  rupture  of  the  dike,  which  forms,  then, 
an  important  point  in  Arabian  history* ;  but  it  must  be 
placed  in  the  2d  century  of  our  lera,  and  the  older  aera 
of  the  building  is  altogether  unfixed,  or,  indeed,  any  date 
before  the  expedition  of  ^lius  Gallus.  The  ancient 
buildings  are  of  massive  masonry,  and  evidently  of 
Cushite  workmanship  or  origin.  Later  temples  and 
palace-temples,  of  which  the  Arabs  give  us  descriptions, 
were  probably  of  less  massive  character;  but  Sabaean 
art  is  an  almost  unknown  and  interesting  subject  of  in- 
quir}%  The  religion  celebrated  in  those  temples  was 
cosmic;  but  this  subject  is  too  obscure  and  too  little 
known  to  admit  of  discussion  in  this  place.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  observe  that  whatever  connection  there 
was  in  religion  between  the  Sabteans  and  the  Sabians, 
there  was  none  in  name  or  in  race.  Respecting  the  lat- 
ter the  reader  may  consult  Chwolson*s  Ssnbier,  a  work 
that  may  be  recommended  with  more  contidence  than 
the  same  author's  NabatAcBon  Agriculture,  See  Ne- 
baioth. Some  curious  papers  have  also  appeared  in 
the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society  of  Lcipsic, 
by  Dr.  Osiander. 
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3.  (Sept  £a)3a  v.  r.  Sa/3at  and  Sa^av.)  Elder  of  the 
two  sons  of  Jokshan,  one  of  Abraham's  sous  by  Keturab 
(Gen.  XXV,  8 ;  1  Cbron.  i,  82).  B.C.  cir.  1980.  He  evU 
dently  settled  somewhere  in  Arabia,  probably  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  where  his  posterity 
appear  to  have  become  incorporated  with  the  earlier 
Sabieans  of  the  Joktanic  branch. 

4.  (Sept. 2o)3cs  v.  r. 'A/^«;  Joeephus  Xafiaio^t  Ant, 
vii,  11,  7.)  The  son  of  Bichrl,  a  Benjamite  from  the 
mountains  of  Ephraim  (2  Sam.  xx,  1-22),  the  last  chief 
of  the  Absalom  insurrection.  B.C.  1028.  Ue  is  described 
as  a  **  man  of  Belial,'*  which  seems  [  see  Shimki  ]  to 
have  been  the  usual  term  of  invective  cast  to  and  fro 
between  the  two  parties.  But  he  must  have  been  a 
person  of  some  consequence,  from  the  immense  effect 
produced  by  his  appearance.  It  was,  in  fact,  all  but 
an  anticipation  of  the  revolt  uf  Jeroboam.  It  was  not, 
as  in  the  case  of  Absalom,  a  mere  conflict  between  two 
factions  in  the  court  of  Judah,  but  a  strugf^le,  arising 
out  of  that  conflict,  on  the  part  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
to  recover  its  lost  ascendency — a  struggle  of  which  some 
indications  had  already  been  manifested  in  the  excessive 
bittemess  of  the  Benjamite  Shimei.  The  occasion  seized 
by  Sheba  was  the  emulation,  as  if  from  loyalty,  between 
the  northern  and  southern  tribes  on  David's  return. 
Through  the  ancient  custom  he  summoned  all  the  tribes 
*'  to  their  tent^;"  and  then  and  afterwards  Judah  alone 
remained  faithful  to  the  house  of  David  (ver.  1,  2). 
The  king  might  well  say  "  Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri  shall 
do  us  more  harm  than  did  Absalom"  (ver.  6).  What 
he  feared  was  Sheba's  occupation  of  the  fortified  cities. 
This  fear  was  jusHfled  by  the  result.  Sheba  traversed 
the  whole  of  Palestine,  apparently  rousing  the  popula- 
tion ,  Joab  following  him  in  full  pursuit,  and  so  deeply 
impressed  with  the  gravity  of  the  occasion  that  the 
murder  even  of  the  great  Amasa  was  but  a  passing  in- 
cident in  the  campaign.  He  stayetl  but  for  the  moment 
of  the  deed,  and  "  pursued  after  Sheba  the  son  of  Bich- 
ri." .  The  mass  of  the  army  halted  for  an  instant  by 
the  bloody  corpse,  and  then  they  also  "went  on  after 
Joab  to  pursue  after  Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri."  It  seems 
to  have  been  his  intention  to  establish  himself  in  the 
fortress  of  Abel-Beth-maacah — in  the  northernmost  ex- 
tremity of  Palestine  —  possibly  allied  to  the  cause  of 
Absalom  through  his  mother,  Maacah,  and  famous  for 
the  prudence  of  its  inhabitants  (ver.  18).  That  pru- 
dence was  put  to  the  test  on  the  present  occasion. 
Joab's  terms  were  the  head  of  the  insurgent  chief.  A 
woman  of  the  place  undertook  the  mission  to  her  city, 
and  proposed  the  execution  to  her  fellow-citizens.  The 
head  of  Sheba  was  thrown  over  the  wall  and  the  insur- 
rection ended. — Smith.     See  Davii>. 

5.  (Sept.  2€/i3£fi  V.  r.  lofiaBt.)  A  chief  Gadite  resi- 
dent in  Bashan  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II  (1  Chron. 
V,  18).     RC.781. 

6.  (Sept.  l^afiaa  v.  r.  2a/3€^.)  One  of  the  towns  of 
the  allotment  of  Simeon  (Josh,  xix,  2).  It  occurs  be- 
tween Beer-sheba  and  Moladah.  In  the  list  of  the  cities 
of  the  south  of  Judah,  out  of  which  those  of  Simeon 
were  selected,  no  Sheba  appears  apart  from  Beer-sheba ; 
but  there  is  a  Shema  (xv,  26),  which  stands  next  to  Mo- 
ladah and  which  is  probably  the  Sheba  in  question. 
This  suggestion  is  supported  by  the  reading  of  the  Vat- 
ican copy  of  the  Sept.  The  change  from  6  to  m  is  an 
easy  one  both  in  speaking  and  in  writing,  and  in  their 
other  letters  the  words  are  identical.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  the  name  Sheba  is  a  mere  repetition  of  the 
latter  portion  of  the  preceding  name,  Beer-sheba— by  the 
common  error  called  homoioteleufon — and  this  is  sup- 
ported by  the  facts  that  the  number  of  names  given  in 
xix,  2-6  is,  including  Sheba,  fourteen,  though  the  num- 
ber stated  is  thirteen ;  and  that  in  the  list  of  Simeon 
of  1  Chron.  (iv,  28)  Sheba  is  entirely  omitted.  Ge- 
senius  suggests  that  the  words  in  xix,  2  may  be  ren- 
dered "  Beer-sheba,  the  town,  with  Sheba,  the  well ;" 

this  seems  forced,  and  is,  besides,  inconsistent  with 
ict  that  the  list  is  a  list  of  "cities"  (Thesaur. 


p.  1855  a,  where  other  suggestioDB  are  cited).— flnitk. 
See  SuKMA. 

Shen>ah  (Heb.  Skibak%  nr3D,  fem.  of  Shtia,  Le. 
sevftt  or  an  oalh ;  Sept.  accordingly  opKo^ ;  Vulg.  tm»- 
lates  less  well  ahumUtntin),  the  famous  well  which  gare 
its  name  to  the  city  of  Beer-sheba  (Gen.  xxvi,  33).  Ac- 
cording to  this  version  of  the  occurrence,  it  was  tlie 
fourth  of  the  series  of  wells  dug  by  Isaac's  people,  ai^d 
received  its  name  from  him,  apparently  in  allusion  tu  tlie 
oaths  (ver.  81,  ^::^'^\yuh$habeu)  which  bad  passed  be- 
tween  himself  and  the  Philistine  chieftains  the  dav  be- 
fore.    It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  according  to  the 
narrative  of  an  earlier  chapter  the  well  owed  ita  exist- 
ence and  its  name  to  Isaac's  father  (xxi,  32).     Indeed, 
its  previous  existence  may  be  said  to  be  implied  in  the 
narrative  now  directly  under  consideration  (xxvi.  2S). 
The  two  transactions  are  curiously  identical  in  many  uf 
their  circumstances — the  rank  and  names  of  the  Philis- 
tine chieftains,  the  strife  between  the  subordinates  <« 
either  side,  the  covenant,  the  adjurations,  the  city  that 
took  its  name  from  the  well.     They  differ  alone  in  the 
fact  that  the  chief  figure  in  the  one  case  is  Abraham, 
in  the  other  Isaac.     Some  commentators,  as  Kalisch 
(GenesiSf  p.  500),  looking  to  the  fact  that  there  are  tmo 
large  wells  at  Bir  es-SebOf  propose  to  consider  the  two 
transactions  as  distinct,  and  as  belonging  the  one  to  the 
one  well,  the  other  to  the  other.    Others  see  in  the  two 
narratives  merely  two  versions  of  the  circunistancts 
under  which  this  renowned  well  was  first  dug.     Cer- 
tainly in  the  aiudogy  of  the  early  history*  of  other  na- 
tions, and  in  the  very  close  correspondence  between  the 
details  of  the  two  accounts,  there  is  much  to  support 
this.    The  various  plays  on  the  meaning  of  the  name 
3?  213,  interpreting  it  as  **  seven,"  as  an  **oatb,"  aa  '^  abun- 
dance" (so  Jerome,  as  if  reading  n?3^),  as  **a  lion' 
(such  is  the  meaning  of  the  modem  Arabic  Sfba) — are 
all  so  many  direct  testimonies  to  the  remote  date  and 
archaic  form  of  this  most  venerable  of  names,  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  narratives  of  the  eariv  historv  of  the  He- 
brews  are  under  the  control  of  the  same  laws  which 
regulate  the  early  history  of  other  nations.  —  Smith. 
In  explanation  of  the  repetition  of  the  names  of  there 
wells,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  sacred  t«xt  expresriy 
states  that  Isaac,  after  reopening  them,  "called  tbeir 
names  after  the  names  which  his  father  had  called 
them"  (Gen.  xxvi,  18).     A  minute  description  of  the 
wells  and  vicinity  of  Beer-sheba  is  given  by  Lieut.  Con- 
der  in  the  Quar,  Statement  of  "The  PaL  Explor.  Fund' 
for  Jan.  1875,  p.  28  sq.     See  Beer-shbba  ;  Welx. 

She^'bam  (Heb.  Sebam'^  DSto,  fragrance ;  Sept. 
^(fiafid,  and  so  the  Samar.  Cod.  hCSl!;),  one  of  tb« 

towns  in  the  pastoral  district  on  the  east  of  Jordan 

the  **  land  of  Jaxer  and  the  land  of  Gilead" — demanded, 
and  finally  ceded  to  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  (Numb, 
xxxii,  8).  It  is  named  between  Elealeh  and  Nebo,  and 
is  probably  the  same  which,  in  a  sulisequent  verse  of  the 
chapter  and  on  later  occasions,  appears  in  the  altoed 
forms  of  Shirmah  and  Sibmau  (q.  v.). — Smith. 

Shebani'ah  (Heb.  8hebanyah\  rnp^V,  mcrrased 
ofjehoruh;  once  [1  Chron.  xv,  24]  in  the  prolonfred 
form  Skebanya'kVy  ^n*^33^),  the  name  of  four  Hebrewsu 

1.  (Sept.  £(u/3«vui  V.  r.  'S.opvtia  and  £o/ivia.)  Dot 
of  the  Levitical  trumpeters  on  the  removal  of  tJie  uk 
from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chron. 
XV,  24).     B.a  1048. 

2.  (Sept,  £CT/3avia  and  £€X€iia,v.r.  ^pavia^  £a]^a^ 
via,  etc.)  One  of  Ezra's  Levitical  attendants,  who  stood 
upon  the  steps  and  uttered  the  prayer  of  confession  sod 
thanksgiving  (Neh.  ix,  4,  5),  and  joined  in  the  anered 
covenant  (x,  10).     B.C.  459. 

3.  (Sept.  £ej3avfa.)  Another  Levite  who  joined  in 
the  same  covenant  (Neh.  x,  12).     B.G.  459. 

4.  (Sept.  2€/3avi,  £exH^a.)  A  priest  who  did  the 
same  (Neh.  x,  4;  xii,  14).    B.C  459.     He  had  a  son 
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named  Joseph  (ver.  14).    He  is  tpparenUy  the  stme 
elsewhere  (ver.  3)  called  Shbchamiah  (q.  v.). 

Bheb'axim  (Heb.  with  the  art.,  hiuh'Skebarim', 
0*^31531,  the  breaches,  as  often  elsewhere  rendered; 
Sept.  wvfrptkJMv;  Vulg.  Sebarun)  U  g^ven  iu  the  A.y. 
as  the  name  of  a  place  to  which  Uie  Israelites  retreated 
in  the  first  attack  of  Ai  (Josh,  vii,  6).  **  The  root  of  the 
word  has  the  force  of  '  dividing*  or  *  breaking/  and  it  is 
therefore  suggested  that  the  name  was  attached  to  a  spot 
where  there  were  fissures  or  rents  in  the  soil,  gradually 
deepening  till  they  ended  in  a  sheer  descent  or  precipice 
to  the  ravine  by  which  the  Israelites  had  come  from 
Gilgal — '  the  going  down'  p*11fin ;  see  ver.  5  and  the 
margin  of  the  A.  V.)*  The  ground  around  the  site  of 
Ai,  on  any  hypothesis  of  its  locality,  was  very  much  of 
this  character.  Keil  (Jotuct,  ad  loc)  interprets  Sbeba- 
rim  by  *  stone  quarries;*  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be 
supported  by  other  commentators  or  by  lexicographers. 
The  ancient  interpreters  (Sept.,  Targ.,  and  Syr.)  usually 
discard  it  as  a  proper  name,  and  render  it  'till  they  were 
broken  up,*  etc** — Smith.  But  this  is  opposed  both  to. 
the  use  of  the  art.  here — which  seems  to  indicate  a  well- 
known  and  specific  locality — and  to  the  fact  that  but  few 
of  the  Hebrews  were  slain  there.  A  minute  examina- 
tion of  the  local!  tv  would  doubtless  reveal  some  clue  to 
the  name.     See  Ai. 

Shebat.    See  Sbbat. 

Bhe^her  (Heb.  id.  n^O,  breakmg;  Sept  Itflip 
T.  T.  £a/3€p),  first  named  of  the  sons  of  Caleb  (son  of 
Har)  by  his  concubine  Maachah  (1  Chron.  ii,  43).  B.C 
post  1856. 

Shebiith.    See  Talmud. 

Sheb'na  (Heb.  Shebna%  K33)r  [occasionally  Shd>' 
nah\  n:S^,  2  Kings  xviii,  18, 26;xix,  2],  viffor;  Sept. 

Xifivdc  V. r.  lofivas;  Josephns,  ^pvdio^  [  /I  fi/. x,  1, 1  ]X 
a  person  of  high  position  in  Hezekiah*s  court,  holding  at 
one  time  the  office  of  preefect  of  the  palace  (Isa.  xxii, 
15),  but  subsequently  the  subordinate  office  of  secretary 
(xxxvi,  3 ;  2  Kings  xix,  2),  his  former  post  being  given 
to  Eliakim,  BwC  718.  This  change  appears  to  have 
been  effected  by  Isaiah^s  interposition ;  for  Shebna  had 
incnrred  the  prophet's  extreme  displeasure,  partly  on 
account  of  his  pride  (Isa.  xxii,  16),  his  luxury  (ver.  18), 
and  his  tyranny  (as  implied  in  the  title  of  "  father"  be- 
stowed on  his  successor,  ver.  21),  and  partly  (as  appears 
from  his  successor  being  termed  a  "servant  of  .Jehovah,** 
ver.  20)  on  account  of  his  belonging  to  the  political  party 
which  was  opposed  to  the  theocracy  and  in  favor  of  the 
Egyptian  allianoe.  From  the  omission  of  the  usual  no- 
tice of  his  father's  name,  it  has  been  amjectured  that 
he  was  a  novus  homo. — Smith.  Wmer  thinks,  from  the 
Aranuean  form  of  his  name,  that  he  was  a  foreigner. 
He  is  also  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xviii,  37 ;  Isa.  xxxvi, 
11,22;  xxxvii,  2. 

Shebo.    See  Aoate. 

Shebu'Sl  [many  Sheb'uil]  (Heb.  8hebudl%  ^KIS^, 
captive  [or  renoim]  of  God;  Sept.  £oi;/3a^X;  Vulg. 
Sabuel),  the  name  of  two  Levites. 

1.  A  leading  descendant  of  Gershom,  the  son  of  Moses 
(1  Chron.  xxiii,  16),  who  was  ruler  of  the  treasures  of 
the  house  of  God  (xxvi,  24) ,  called  also  Shubael  (xxiv, 
20).  B.C.  1013.  "  The  Targum  of  1  Chron.  xxvi,  24 
has  a  strange  piece  of  confusion:  'And  Shebuel,  that  is, 
Jonathan  the  son  of  Gershom  the  son  of  Moses,  returned 
to  the  fear  of  Jehovah,  and  when  David  saw  that  he 
was  skilful  in  money  matters  he  appointed  him  chief 
over  the  treasures.*  He  is  the  last  descendant  of  Moses 
of  whom  there  is  any  trace**  (Smith). 

2.  One  of  the  fourteen  sons  of  Heman  the  minstrel, 
and  chief  of  the  thirteenth  band  of  twelve  in  the  temple 
choir  (1  Chron.  xxv,4);  also  called  Shubabl  (ver.  20). 
B.a  1013. 

Sbebnoth.    See  Talmud. 


Sheoani'^all  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  11 ;  2  C^ron.  xxxi,  15), 
the  same  uao^  usually  Anglicized  Shbchamiah  (q.  v.). 

Bhechani'ah  (Heb.  Shekanyah',  H^ps^,  dtceUer 
[L  e.  m/»ma/e]  with  Jehovah,  twice  in  the  prolonged 
form  Shekanya'hu,  ^n^ps^  [  1  Chron.  xxiv,  11 ;  2  Chron. 
xxxi,  15],  which  is  always  Anglicized  **  Shecaniah**  in 
the  A  y. ;  Sept.  £cxcv(a^,  but  £ex^vmc  in  2  Chron.  xxxi, 
15;  Ezra  viii,  5;  ^xaviaQ  in  ver.  3 ;  Sex^vta  in  Neh.  xii, 
8;  Vulg.  Sechenias^  but  Sebenias  in  xii,  3),  the  name  of 
several  men,  chiefly  during  the  post-exilian  period. 

1.  The  chief  of  the  tenth  division  of  priests  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  under  David  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  11, 
"ShecanUh**).     RC.  1014. 

2.  Last  named  of  the  priests  appointed  by  Hezekiah 
to  distribute  the  daily  services  among  the  sacerdotal 
order  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  15, "  Shecaniah**).     K(X  726. 

3.  One  of  the  "  priests  and  Levites"  (but  to  which  of 
these  orders  he  belonged  does  not  certainly  appear,  prob- 
ably the  former,  however)  who  returned  from  Babylon 
with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii,  3).  KC,  586.  In  ver.  14 
(and  perhaps  x,  4)  he  is  apparently  called  Shbbaniah 
(q.  v.).  But  he  is  not  the  same  with  the  Shecaniah 
who  was  tenth  in  order  of  the  priests  in  the  reign  of 
David ;  inasmuch  as  in  the  lists  in  Nebemiah  his  name 
continually  occurs  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  place  (see 
Keil,  ad  loc), 

4.  A  person  apparently  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
"sons'* of  Pharosh  (i.e.  Parosh),  and  father  or  progeni- 
tor of  a  Zechariah  who  returned  from  the  exile  in  the 
time  of  Aruxerxes  (Ezra  viii,  8).  RC.  ante  459.  As 
the  phraseology,  however,  is  here  peculiar,  many  con- 
nect th&  clause  containing  this  name  with  the  preceding 
verse  (as  in  the  Sept.  and  1  Esdr. ;  but  contrary  to  the 
Masoretic  punctuation),  so  as  to  read,  "  Hattush  of  the 
sons  of  Shechaniah  ;*'  thus  identifying  this  person  with 
No.  9.  The  clause  containing  this  name  is  perhaps  an 
interpolation  from  ver.  5.     See  Hattush. 

5.  Another  person  similarly  mentioned  in  the  same 
list  (Ezra  viii.  5)  as  progenitor  of  "the  son  of  Jahaziel,** 
who  likewise  returned  fh)m  Babylon  with  Ezra ;  but  as 
the  name  Shechaniah  itself  is  not  found  in  the  parallel 
list  of  Ezra  li,  and  as  the  mere  patronymic  ben-Jahaziel 
is  scarcely  a  sufficient  designation,  we  may  conjecture 
(comp.  ver.  10)  that  a  name  (actually  supplied  in  the 
Zathoe  of  the  Sept,  and  1  Esdr.;  evidently  the  Zattu  of 
Ezra  ii,  8)  has  dropped  out  of  the  Heb.  text  before  "  She- 
chaniah** (Bertheau,  Kungef.  Handb,  ad  loc.).  This  in- 
dividual, L  e.  Shechaniah,  will  then  appear  (in  conform- 
ity with  the  phraseology  of  thv  adjoining  enumerations) 
as  the  son  of  the  Zechariah  in  question,  and  himself  one 
of  the  returned  exiles.     RC.  459.     See  Zattu. 

6.  A  son  of  Jehiel,  of  the  "sons  of  Elam,**  and  the  one 
who  proposed  to  Ezra  the  repudiation  of  the  Gentile 
wives  uken  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Ezra  x,  2). 
RC.458. 

7.  The  father  of  Shemaiah,  which  latter  was  "  keeper 
of  the  east  gate,**  and  repaired  part  of  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii,  29).  RC.  ante  446. 
He  was  perhaps  identical  with  No.  9. 

8.  The  son  of  Arab  and  father-in-law  of  Tobiah,  the 
Jews'  enemv  during  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
vi,  18).     RC.  cir.  434. 

9.  A  descendant  of  the  Davidic  line,  father  of  She- 
maiah, and  apparently  the  son  of  Obadiah  (1  Chron.  lii, 
21,  22).  B.C.  cir.  410.  He  may  also  have  been  the 
Eliakim  (Matt,  i,  13)  or  Joseph  (Luke  iii,  26)  of  our 
Saviour's  ancestry  (Strong,  Harm,  and  Expos,  p.  16, 17). 
See  Nos.  4  and  7. 

She'chem  (Heb.  Shekem\  DSlb  ["in  pause**  She'^ 
keniy  03^,  both  as  a  common  noun  (Psa.  xxi,  13)  and 
as  a  proper  name  (Numb,  xxvi,  31;  Josh,  xvii,  2;  1 
Chron.  vii,  19)],  a  shotdder;  Sept.  Xw^f/x),  the  name 
of  three  men  and  one  place  in  the  Bible. 

1,  The  son  of  Hamor,  prince  of  the  country  or  dis- 
trict of  Shechem  in  which  Jacob  formed  bis  camp  on 
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his  return  from  MesopoUmia.  RC 1906.  This  young 
mail,  having  seen  Jacob's  daughter  Dina^  was  smitten 
with  her  beauty,  and  defloured  her.  This  wrong  was 
terribly  and  cruelly  avenged  by  the  damsel's  uterine 
brothers,  Simeon  and  LevL  See  Dimaii.  It  seems 
likelv  that  the  town  of  Shechem,  even  if  of  recent  or- 
igin,  must  have  existed  before  the  birth  of  a  man  so 
young  as  Hamor's  son  appears  to  have  been;  and  we 
may  therefore  suppose  it  a  name  presen*ed  in  the  fam- 
ily, and  which  both  the  town  and  the  princes  inherited. 
See  No.  4  below.  Shechem's  name  is  always  connected 
with  that  of  his  father,  Hamor  (Gen.  xxxiii,  19 ;  xxxiv ; 
Josh,  xxiv,  82 ;  Judg.  ix,  28 ;  Acts  vii,  16).    See  Jacob. 

2.  A  son  of  Gilead,  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and 
head  of  the  family  of  the  Shechemites  (Numb,  xxvi, 
81).  B.C.  post  1856.  His  family  are  again  mentioned 
as  the  Beni-Shecbem  (Josh,  xvii,  2). 

3.  In  the  lists  of  1  Chrou.  another  Shechem  is  named 
among  the  Gileadites  as  a  son  of  Shemidah,  a  younger 
member  of  the  family  of  the  foregoing  (vii,  19).  RC. 
post  1856.  It  must  have  been  the  recollection  of  one  of 
these  two  Gileadites  which  led  Cvril  of  Alexandria  into 
his  strange  fancy  (quoted  by  Keland,  Palast,  p.  1007, 
from  his  Comnu  on  Hoitui)  of  placing  the  city  of  She- 
chem on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan. 

4.  An  ancient  and  important  city  of  Ontral  Pales- 
tine, which  still  subsists,  although  under  a  later  desig- 
nation. (In  our  account  of  it  we  chiefly  follow  those 
found  in  the  Dictionaries  of  Smith  and  Fairbaim.) 

I.  The  Name,  —  The  Hebrew  word,  as  above  seen, 
means  a  **  shoulder,"  or,  more  correctly,  the  upper  part 
of  the  back,  just  below  the  neck,  like  the  Latin  dorsum, 
a  ridge  (Gesenius,  s.  v.).  The  origin  of  this  .name  is 
doubtful.  Some  have  supposed  it  was  given  to  the 
town  from  its  position  on  the  water-shed  lying  between 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  east,  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean, on  the  west.  But  this  is  not  altogether  correct, 
for  the  water-shed  is  more  than  half-way  from  the  city 
to  the  entrance  of  the  valley ;  and,  had  it  been  other- 
wise, the  elevation  at  that  point  is  so  slight  that  it 
would  neither  suggest  nor  justify  this  as  a  distinctive 
title.  It  has  also  been  made  a  question  whether  the 
])lace  was  so  called  from  Shechem,  the  son  of  Hamor, 
head  of  their  tribe  in  the  time  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxiii, 
18  sq.),  or  whether  he  received  his  name  from  the  city. 
The  import  of  the  name  favors,  certainly,  the  latter  sup- 
position, since  its  evident  signification  as  an  appellative, 
in  whatever  application,  would  naturally  originate  such 
a  name;  and  the  name,  having  been  thus  introduced, 
would  be  likely  to  appear  again  and  again  in  the  family 
of  the  hereditary  rulers  of  the  city  or  region.  The 
name,  too,  if  first  given  to  the  city  in  the  time  of  Ha- 
mor, would  have  been  taken,  according  to  historical 
analogy,  from  the  father  rather  than  the  son.  Some 
interpret  Gen.  xxxiii,  18, 19  as  showing  that  Shechem 
in  that  passage  may  have  been  called  also  Shalem.  But 
this  opinion  has  no  support  except  from  that  passage ; 
and  the  meaning  even  there  more  naturally  is  that  Ja- 
cob came  m  sqf'eftf  to  Shechem  (D^O,  as  an  adjective, 
saje;  comp.  Gen.  xxviii,  21);  or  (as  recognised  in  the 
English  Bible)  that  Shalem  belonged  to  Shechem  as  a 
dependent  tributary  village.  See  Shalem.  The  name 
is  alHo  given  in  the  A.  V.  in  the  form  of  Siciikm  (Gen. 
xii,  6)  and  Stchkm  (Acts  vii,  16),  to  which,  as  well  as 
Sychar  (John  iv,  6),  the  reader  is  referred.  In  the 
Sept.,  as  above  stated,  it  is  (as  in  the  New  Test,  above) 
usually  designated  by  Xvxtfi^  but  also  r)  XiKtfia  in 
1  Kings  xii,  25;  and  rd  Strt/xa,  as  in  Josh,  xxiv,  32, 
which  is  the  form  generally  used  by  Josephus  and  Eu- 
sebius  (in  the  Ononuttf.),  But  the  place  has  also  been 
known  by  very  different  names  from  these  variations 
of  the  ancient  Shechem.  To  say  nothing  of  Mahortha 
(Ma3opda  or  M a/3a^pa),  which  Josephus  says  {War, 
iv,  8,  1)  it  was  called  by  the  people  of  the  country 
"*'^'^5^?»  '^  thoroug)\fare  or  gorge),  and  which  also 
rs,  with  a  slight  variation  {Mamortha)  in  Pliny 


{Bitt.  Nai.  T,  18),  Josephus  (sUd)  calk  it  NeapOit 
(NeairoXii:, "  New  Town**),  from  ite  having  been  rebirih 
by  Vespasian  after  the  Roman  war  in  Palestine;  and 
this  name  is  found  on  coins  still  exUnt  (Enckel,  Dodr. 
Num.  iii,  433).  See  Nkapolis.  This  last  name  it  has 
still  retained  in  the  Arab  NabUu,  and  is  one  of  the  rerr 
few  instances  throughout  the  country  where  the  con- 
paratively  modem  name  has  supplanted  the  originaL 


Coin  of  Nea polls  In  Palestine. 

II.  Location, — The  scriptural  indications  of  its  local- 
ity are  not  numerous.  Joshua  places  it  in  Mount  Ephre- 
im  (XX,  7;  see  also  1  Kings  xii,  25).  Sbiloh  was  **ca 
the  east  side  of  the  highway  that  goeth  ap  from  Bethri 
to  Shechem"  (Judg.  xxi,  19);  hence  Shechem  must 
have  been  farther  north  than  Shiloh.  In  the  stonr  of 
Jot  ham  it  is  more  precisely  located  under  Mount  Geri- 
zim  (ix,  7);  which  corresponds  with  the  more  full  and 
exact  description  of  Josephus,  who  places  it  between 
Gerizim  and  Ebal  {Ant,  iv,  8,  44).  Further,  Shecbem, 
as  we  learn  from  Joseph's  history  (Gen.  xxxvii,  12, 
etc),  mnst  have  been  near  Dothan ;  and,  assuming  Do- 
than  to  be  the  place  of  that  name  a  few  miles  north- 
east of  Nablfis,  Shechem  must  have  been  among  the 
same  mountains,  not  far  distant.  So,  too,  as  the  Sychar 
in  John  iv,  5  was  probably  the  ancient  Shechem,  that 
town  must  have  been  near  Mount  Gerizim,  to  which 
the  Samaritan  woman  pointed  or  glanced  as  she  stood 
by  the  well  at  its  foot.  The  collateral  evidences  in  su}^ 
port  of  this  opinion  we  may  briefly  state.  1.  The  city 
is  not  built  on  an  elevated  position,  as  almoat  all  tJie 
towns  of  Palestine  are,  but  at  the  foot  of  Gerizim  and 
along  the  valley,  indicating  a  date  anterior  to  the  war- 
like and  unsettled  state  of  the  country  which  led  the 
inhabitants  to  select  a  more  secure  and  defensive  site 
for  their  towns;  as  also  the  unwillingness  of  the  people 
through  future  generations  to  change  the  site  of  their 
ancient  and  renowned  city.  2.  The  advantage  which 
it  affords  of  a  good  supply  of  running  water — a  ro«4 
important  consideration  in  that  climate  especially.  N* 
spot  in  this  favored  locality  has  such  an  abundance  as 
the  city  itself.  8.  The  road  which  has  connected  the 
valley  with  the  summit  of  Blount  Gerizim  through  all 
past  ages  is  the  one  ascending  behind  the  present  town. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  another  path  leading  up  from  the 
valley  about  half-way  between  the  dty  and  the  east 
end  of  the  valley ;  but  this  has  never  been  more  than  a 
kind  of  by-path,  used  by  few  except  shepherds.  4.  The 
antiquities  in  and  around  the  city.  These  are  neither 
numerous  nor  important  in  themselves,  but  as  evidence 
on  the  subject  in  question  they  are  of  considerable  value. 
They  consist  of  portions  of  walls,  cisterns,  fragments  of 
potteries,  and  such  like,  all  of  early  date,  and  some  evi- 
dently of  Hebrew  origin.  These  being  either  within 
the  walls  of  the  present  city,  or  in  its  immediate  vicin- 
ity, and  none  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  the 
valley,  seem  to  be  a  pretty  conclusive  proof  that  the 
present  site  is  the  original  one.  6.  The  narrative  of 
Jotham's  parable  to  the  people  of  Shechem  deariy  in- 
dicates the  same  spot  (Judg.  ix,  7-21 ).  He  would  Have 
stood  on  one  of  those  large  projections  of  Gerizim  that 
overlook  the  city;  and  in  no  other  spot  in  the  valley 
would  the  whole  story  tally  so  well.  Josephus,  in  re» 
lating  Jotham's  exploit-,  confirms  this  beyond  all  dispute. 
His  words  are  that  Jotham  went  up  to  Mount  Gerizim, 
which  overhangs  the  city  Shechem  {Ant, r,  7,  2).  We 
may  remark  that  Josephus  usually  retains  the  old  name 
Shechem  when  speaking  of  the  city,  but  oocasionallr 
adopts  the  new  name,  NeapoUs  {iVarf  iv,  8, 1){  ai^ 
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thns  dearly  identifies  Shecbem  with  NablAs.  This 
wa5  certainly  the  Jewish  opinion,  as  we  read  in  Mid- 
rash  Rabbak  that  "  Shechem  in  Mount  Ephraim  is  Nfr- 
piilis."  So,  alao,  the  early  Christians  Epiphaiiius  {Ado, 
lloer,  iii,  10o5)  and  Jerome  {EpiL  Paula),  The  only 
ancient  author  that  makes  a  distinction  between  She- 
chem and  Nablds  is  Eusebius,  if  indeed  he  means  to  as- 
sert the  Csct,  which  seems  doubtful  from  his  mode  of 
expression  {Ononuul.  s.  v.  Tepifiip^og,  £i;X^/i).  But 
his  contemporary,  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  who  visiteil 
the  place  in  A.D.  338,  not  only  identities  the  two,  but 
also  never  calls  the  city  by  its  new  name,  Neapolis,  but 
only  its  ancient  name,  Sychem ;  and  most  likely  he  thus 
only  expressed  the  general  and  probably  universal  opin- 
ion that  then  prevailed  among  both  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians. 

The  ancient  town,  in  its  most  flourishing  age,  may 
have  filled  a  wider  circuit  than  its  modem  representa- 
tive. It  could  easily  have  extended  farther  up  the  side 
of  Gerizim,  and  eastward  nearer  to  the  opening  into  the 
valley  from  the  plain.  But  any  great  change  in  this 
respect,  certainly  the  idea  of  an  altogether  diflerent 
position,  the  nar4]ral  conditions  of  the  locality  render 
doabtful.  That  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  in  the  age  of 
Christ,  approached  nearer  than  at  present  to  the  en- 
trance into  the  valley  between  Gerizim  and  Ebal  may 
be  inferred  from  the  implied  vicinity  of  Jacob's  well  to 
Syehar  in  John's  narrative  (iv,  1  sq.).  The  impression 
made  there  on  the  reader  is  that  the  people  could  be 
readily  seen  as  they  came  forth  from  the  town  to  repair 
to  Jesus  at  the  well;  whereas  Nablfis  is  more  than  a 
mile  distant,  and  not  visible  from  that  point.  The 
present  mhabitanta  have  a  belief  or  tradition  that  >She- 
chem  occupied  a  portion  of  the  valley  on  the  east  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  modern  town ;  and  certain  trav- 
ellers speak  of  ruins  there,  which  they  regard  as  evi- 
dence of  the  same  fact.  The  statement  of  Eusebius 
thai  Syehar  lay  east  of  Neapolis  may  be  explained  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  part  of  Neapolis  in  that  quar- 
ter had  fallen  into  such  a  state  of  ruin  when  he  lived  as 
to  be  mistaken  for  the  site  of  a  separate  town  (see  Re- 
land,  PaiaMU  p.  1004).  The  portion  of  the  town  on  the 
edge  of  the  plain  was  more  exposed  than  that  in  the 
recess  of  the  valley,  and,  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
wonld  be  destroyed  first,  or  be  led  to  desertion  and  de- 
cay. Josephus  says  that  more  than  ten  thousand  Sa- 
maritans (inhabitants  of  Shechem  are  meant)  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  Romans  on  one  occasion  (  War,  iii,  7, 32). 
The  population,  therefore,  must  have  been  much  greater 
than  Nabliis,  with  its  present  dimensions,  would  contain. 

IlL  History, — The  allusions  to  Shechem  in  the  Bible 
are  numerous,  and  show  how  important  the  place  was 
in  Jewish  history.  Abraham,  on  his  first  migration  to 
the  land  of  promise,  pitched  his  tent  and  built  an  altar 
under  the  oak  (or  Terebinth)  of  Moreh  at  Shechem. 
<*  The  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land ;"  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  region,  if  not  the  city,  was  already  in  pos- 
sea^n  of  the  aboriginal  race  (see  Gen.  xii,  6).  Some 
hare  inferred  from  the  expression  '*  place  of  Shechem" 
{0D10  D'IpTS)  that  it  was  not  inhabited  as  a  city  in  the 
time  of  Abraham.  But  we  have  the  same  expression 
used  of  cities  or  towns  in  other  instances  (xviii,  24;  xix, 
12;  xxix,22);  and  it  may  have  been  interchanged  here, 
without  any  difference  of  meaning,  with  the  phrase, 
"city  of  Shechem,"  which  occurs  in  xxxiii,  18.  A  pt)- 
sition  affording  such  natural  advantages  would  hardly 
fail  to  be  occupied  as  soon  as  any  population  existed  in 
the  country.  The  narrative  shows  incontestably  that 
at  the  time  of  Jacob's  arrival  here,  after  his  sojourn  in 
Mesopotamia  (ver.  18;  ch.  xxxiv),  Shechem  was  a  Hi- 
vite  city,  of  which  Hamor,  the  father  of  Shechem,  was 
the  head  roan.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  patriareh 
poTchased  fW>m  that  chieftain  **  the  parcel  of  the  field," 
which  he  subsequently  bequeathed,  as  a  special  patri- 
mony, to  his  son  Joseph  (xliii,  22;  Josh,  xxiv,  32 ;  John 
iv»  5).    The  field  lay  oodoubtedly  on  the  rich  plain  of 


the  MukhnOy  and  its  value  was  the  greater  on  account 
of  the  well  which  Jacob  had  dug  there,  so  as  not  to  be 
dependent  on  his  neighbors  for  a  supply  of  water.    The 
defilement  of  Dinah,  Jacob's  daughter,  and  the  capture 
of  Shechem  and  massacre  of  all  the  male  inhabitants  by 
Simeon  and  Levi,  are  events  that  belong  to  this  period 
(Gen.  xxxiv,  I  sq.).    As  this  bloody  act,  which  Jacob 
so  entirely  condemned  (ver.  80)  and  reprobated  with  his 
dying  breath  (xlix,  5-7),  is  ascribed  to  two  persons,  some 
ui^e  that  as  evidence  of  the  very  insignificant  charac- 
ter of  the  town  at  the  time  of  that  transaction.    But  the 
argument  is  by  no  means  decisive.     Those  sons  of  Ja- 
cob were  already  at  the  head  of  households  of  their  own, 
and  may  have  bad  the  support,  in  that  achievement,  of 
their  numerous  slaves  and  retainers.    We  speak  in  like 
manner  of  a  commander  as  taking  this  or  that  city  when 
we  mean  that  it  was  done  under  his  leadership.     The 
oak  under  which  Abraham  had  worshipped  survived  to 
Jacob's  time ;  and  the  latter,  as  he  was  about  to  remove 
to  Beth-el,  collected  the  images  and  amulets  which  some 
of  his  family  had  brought  with  them  from  Padan-aram 
and  buried  them  **  under  the  oak  which  was  by  She- 
chem" (xxxv,  1-4).    The  "  oak  of  the  monument"  (if 
we  adopt  that  rendering  of  3X13  "/ibK  in  Judg.  ix,  6), 
where  the  Shechemites  made  Abimelech  king,  marked, 
perhaps,  the  veneration  with  which  the  Hebrews  looked 
back  to  these  earliest  footsteps  (the  iticunabtda  gentia) 
of  the  patriarchs  in  the  Holy  Land.     See  Meonenim. 
During  Jacob's  sojouni  at  Hebron  his  sons,  in  the  course 
of  their  pastoral  wanderings,  drove  their  flocks  to  She- 
chem, and  at  Dothan,  in  that  neighborhood,  Joseph, 
who  bad  been  sent  to  look  after  their  welfare,  was  seized 
and  sold  to  the  Ishmaelites  (Gen.  xxxvii,  12, 28).    In  the 
distribution  of  the  land  after  its  conquest  by  the  He- 
brews, Shechem  fell  to  the  lot  of  Ephraim  (Josh,  xx,  7), 
but  was  assigned  to  the  Levites,  and  became  a  city  of 
refuge  (xxi,  20, 21).    It  acquired  new  importance  as  the 
scene  of  the  renewed  promulgation  of  the  law,  when  its 
blessings  were  heard  from  Gerizim  and  iu  curses  from 
Ebal,  and  the  people  bowed  their  heads  and  acknowl- 
edged Jehovah  as  their  king  and  ruler  (Dent,  xxvii,  11; 
Josh,  ix,  82-35).    It  was  here  Joshua  assembled  the  peo- 
'{)le,  shortly  before  his  death,  and  delivered  to  them  his 
last  counsels  (xxiv,  1, 25).    Afler  the  death  of  Gideon, 
Abimelech,  his  bastard  son,  induced  the  Shechemites  to 
revolt  from  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  and  elect  him 
as  king  (Judg.  ix).    It  was  to  denounce  this  act  of  usur- 
pation and  treason  that  Jotham  delivered  his  parable 
of  the  trees  to  the  men  of  Shechem  from  the  top  of  Geri- 
zim, as  recorded  at  length  in  Judg.  ix,  22  sq.    The  pict- 
uresque traits  of  the  allegory,  as  Prof.  Stanley  suggests 
(Sinai  and  Palestine^  p.  236 ;  Jewish  Church j  p.  848),  are 
strikingly  appropriate  to  the  diversified  foliage  of  the 
region.     In  revenge  for  his  expulsion,  after  a  reign  of 
three  years,  Abimelech  destroyed  the  city,  and,  as  an 
emblem  of  the  fate  to  which  he  would  consign  it^  sowed 
the  ground  with  salt  (Judg.  ix,  34-45).    It  was  soon  re- 
stored, however,  for  we  are  told  in  1  Kings  xii  that  all 
Israel  assembled  at  Shechem,  and  Rehoboam,  Solomon's 
successor,  went  thither  to  be  inaugurated  as  king.     Its 
central  position  made  it  convenient  for  such  assemblies; 
its  history  was  fraught  with  recollections  which  would 
give  the  sanctions  of  religion  as  well  as  of  patriotism  to 
the  vows  of  sovereign  and  people.     The  new  king's  ob- 
stinacy made  him  insensible  to  such  influences.     Here, 
at  this  same  place,  the  ten  tribes  renounced  the  house 
of  David  and  transferred  their  allegiance  to  Jeroboam 
(ver.  16),  under  whom  Shechem  became  for  a  time  the 
capital  of  his  kingdom.    We  come  next  to  the  e[>och  of 
the  exile.    The  people  of  Shechem  doubtless  shared  the 
fate  of  the  other  inhabitants,  and  were,  most  of  them  at 
least,  carried  into  captivity  (2  Kings  xvii,  5, 6 ;  xviii,  9 
sq.).  But  Shalmaneser,  the  conqueror,  sent  colonies  from 
Babylonia  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  exiles  (xvii,  24). 
It  would  seem  that  there  was  another  influx  of  stran- 
gers, at  a  later  period,  under  Esar-haddon  (Ezra  iv,  2). 
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The  "certain  men  from  Shecbcm*'  mentioned  in  Jer. 
xli«  6,  who  were  slain  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  were 
possibly  Cuthites,  i.  e.  Babylonian  immigrants  who  hacl 
become  proselytes  or  worshippers  of  Jehovah  (see  Hit* 
zig,  Dtr  Proph,  Jer,  p.  831).  These  Babylonian  settlers 
in  the  land,  intermixed,  no  doubt,  to  some  extent  with 
the  old  inhabitants,  were  the  Samaritans,  who  erected  at 
length  a  rival  temple  on  Gerizim  (B.C.  dOO),  and  be- 
tween whom  and  the  Jews  a  bitter  hostility  existed  for 
so  many  ages  (Josephus,  Ant,  xii,  1, 1 ;  xiii, 3, 4).  The 
Son  of  Sirach  (1,  26)  says  that  **  a  foolish  people,"  L  e. 
the  Samaritans,  "dwelt  at  Shechem"  (rd  Sictfia). 
From  its  vicinity  to  their  place  of  worship,  it  became 
the  principal  city  of  the  Samaritans,  a  rank  which  it 
maintained  at  least  till  the  destruction  of  their  temple, 
about  B.C.  129,  a  period  of  nearly  two  hun<lred  years 
{ibid,  xiii,  9,  1 ;  War^  i,  2,  6).  From  the  time  of  the 
origin  of  the  Samaritans  the  history  of  Shechem  blends 
itself  with  that  of  this  people  and  of  their  sacred  mount, 
Gerizim ;  and  the  reader  will  And  the  proper  informa- 
tion on  this  part  of  the  subject  under  those  heads.  The 
city  was  taken  and  the  temple  destroyed  bv  John  Uvr- 
canus,  B.C.  129  {Ant.  xiii,  9, 1 ;  War,  i,  2,  6). 

As  already  intimated,  Shechem  reappears  in  the  New 
Test.  It  is  probably  the  SychoLr  of  John  iv,  5,  near 
which  the  Saviour  conversed  with  the  Samaritan  wom- 
an at  Jacob's  well.  Svxnp,  as  the  place  is  termed  there 
(Stx^p  in  Rec  Text  is  incorrect),  found  only  in  that 
passage,  was  no  doubt  current  among  the  Jews  in  the 
age  of  Christ,  and  was  either  a  term  of  reproach  ("j?^, 
"  a  lie")  with  reference  to  the  Samaritan  faith  and  wor- 
ship, or,  possibly,  a  provincial  mispronunciation  of  that 
period  (see  LUcke,  Comm.  iU).  Johan.  i,  677).  The  Sav- 
iour, with  his  disciples,  remained  two  days  at  Sychar  on 
his  journey  from  Judam  to  Galilee.  He  preached  the 
Word  there,  and  many  of  the  people  believed  on  him 
(John  iv,  89,  40).  In  Acts  vii,  16,  Stephen  reminds  his 
hearers  that  certain  of  the  patriarchs  (meaning  Joseph, 
as  we  see  in  Josh,  xxiv,  82,  and  following,  perhaps,  some 
tradition  as  to  Jacob's  other  sons)  were  buried  at  Sy- 
chem.  Jerome,  who  lived  so  long  hardly  more  than  a 
day's  journey  fVom  Shechem,  sa\*s  that  the  tombs  of  the 
twelve  patriarchs  were  to  be  seen  there  in  his  day. 
The  anonymous  city  in  Acts  viii,  5,  where  Philip 
preached  with  such  effect,  may  have  been  Sychem, 
though  many  would  refer  that  narrative  to  Samaria, 
the  capital  of  the  province. 

We  have  seen  that  not  long  after  the  times  of  the 
New  Test,  the  place  received  the  name  of  Neapolis, 
which  it  still  retains  in  the  Arabic  form  of  NablAs, 
being  one  of  the  ver>'  few  names  imposed  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  Palestine  which  have  survived  to  the  present 
day.  It  had  probably  suffered  much,  if  it  was  not  com- 
pletely destroyed,  in  the  war  with  the  Romans  (see 
Rambach,  De  Urbe  Sichem  Sale  Cottspersa  [Hal.  1780]), 
and  would  seem  to  have  been  restored  or  rebuilt  by  Ves- 
pasian, and  then  to  have  taken  this  new  name ;  for  the 
coins  of  the  city,  of  which  there  are  many,  all  bear  the 
inscription  Flavin  Neapolis  —  the  former  epithet  no 
doubt  derived  from  Flavins  Vespasian  (Mionnet^  AfstL 
Antiq,  v,  499).  The  name  occurs  first  in  Joscphus 
{War,  iv,  8,  1),  and  then  in  Pliny  {HisL  Nat.  v,  14), 
Ptolemy  \Geog,  v,  16).  As  intimated  above,  there  had 
already  been  converts  to  the  Christian  faith  at  this 
place  under  our  Saviour,  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
Church  had  been  gathered  here  by  the  apostles  (John 
iv,  30-42;  Acts  viii,  25;  ix,81;  xv,  8).  Justin  Martyr 
was  a  native  of  Neapolis  {Apolog,  ii,  41).  The  name 
of  Germanus,  bishop  of  Neapolis,  occurs  in  A.D.  314; 
and  other  bishops  continue  to  be  mentioned  down  to 
A.D.  536,  when  the  bishop  John  signed  his  name  at  the 
synod  of  Jerusalem  (Reland,  PalasL  p.  1009).  When  the 
Moslems  invaded  Palestine,  Neapolis  and  other  small 
toMms  in  the  neighborhood  were  subdued  while  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  was  going  on  (Abulfeda,  Atmal,  i, 
^9).    Afler  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Crusaders, 


Neapolis  and  oth^  towns  in  the  moantaiiis  of 
tendered  their  submission,  and  Tancred  took 
of  them  without  resistance  ( WilL  Tyr.  ix,  20).  Neapo- 
lis was  Uid  waste  by  the  Saracens  in  A.D.  liJ3;  bat  a 
few  years  after  (A.D.  1120)  a  council  waa  held  here 
by  king  Bald  win  II  to  consult  upon  the  state  of  the 
country  (Fulcher,  p.  424;  WilLTyr.  xu,  13).  Neapolis 
was  not  made  a  Latin  bishopric,  but  belonged  probably 
to  that  of  Samaria,  and  the  property  of  it  was  aasigiiecl 
to  the  abbot  and  canons  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  (Jac.  de 
Vitriacus,  ch.  Iviii).  After  some  disasters  in  the  unqoiei 
times  which  ensued,  and  after  some  circumstances  which 
show  its  remaining  importance,  the  place  was  finally 
taken  from  the  Christians  in  A.D.  1242  by  Aba  Ali,  the 
colleague  of  sultan  Bibars,  and  has  remained  in  Moslem 
hands  ever  since. 

IV.  Desertion, — 1.  The  natural  features  of  the  neigh- 
borhood are  the  two  mountains  Gerizim  and  Ebal,  stand- 
ing in  front  of  each  other  like  two  giants,  with  the  little 
valley  running  between,  and  on  the  eastern  side  the 
noble  plain  of  Mnkhna  stretching  from  north  to  soatk. 
The  two  mountains  run  in  parallel  ranges  from  east  to 
west— Kbal  on  the  north  and  Gerizim  on  the  south— and 
both  reach  an  elevation  of  some  2500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  800  feet  above  the  val- 
ley itself.  From  the  town  to  the  eastern  opening  of 
the  valley,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  where 
the  two  mountain  ranges  have  their  starting -points, 
and  to  which  parta  the  names  of  Gerisiro  and  Ebal  are 
confined,  both  mountains  rise  immediately  from  the  val- 
ley  in  steep  and  mostly  precipitous  declivities  to  the 
height  stated;  and  both,  as  seen  from  the  yallej,  are 
equally  naked  and  sterile.  But  immediately  behind  the 
city,  and  there  only,  (verizim  has  the  advantage,  owing 
to  a  copious  stream  that  flows  through  a  small  ravine  at 
the  west  side  of  the  town.  Here  are  several  otvhaids 
and  gardens,  producing  abundantly.  On  Ebal  also,  op* 
posite  the  town,  there  are  several  gardens  and  cultivate 
plots— some  old,  but  the  majority  of  late  planting — and 
all  in  a  comparatively  thriving  condition ,  but  these  am 
never  equal  those  on  the  Gerizim  side  on  account  of  the 
deficiency  of  water,  llie  valley  itself  stands  at  an  de» 
vation  of  some  1700  feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  run- 
ning from  east  to  west,  and  extending  from  the  eastera 
abutments  of  the  two  mountains  as  far  as  Sebustieh  (Ss- 
maria)  westward.  A  portion  of  this  only  belongs  to  oar 
present  notice,  namely,  from  its  eastern  opening  to  the 
town  of  Nablfis,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  halt 
Its  width  varies.  At  its  commencement  it  roeasvres 
somewhat  more  than  half  a  mile ;  but  near  half-way  to 
the  town  it  contracta  to  about  half  that  width.  But  as 
we  proceed  towards  the  city  the  mountains  again  re- 
cede, and  the  valley  widens  to  its  former  width:  hot 
again,  at  the  city,  contracts  to  its  narrowest  dimension. 
It  is  hardly  in  any  part  a  flat  level,  but  rather  a  gradual 
slope  of  the  two  mountains,  until  they  dovetail  into  each 
other.  Just  at  the  commencement  of  the  vall^,  on 
either  side,  are  Jacob's  well  and  Joseph's  tomb.  (See 
below.)  A  little  farther  on,  and  near  the  centre  of  the 
valley,  stands  the  hamlet  Balata,  the  remains  of  a  town 
of  the  same  name  mentioned  by  Parchi  (Kapht  va-Phe- 
rach),  but  of  no  historical  importance.  Near  half-way 
up  the  valley  is  the  highest  ground,  forming  the  waters 
shed  between  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  valley  thus  far  is  almost  w^ithout  trees  of 
any  kind,  but  the  part  nearest  the  town  is  well  wooded. 
The  principal  kind  of  tree  is  the  olive,  as  it  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  days  of  Jotham  (Jndg.  ix.  8).  The 
town  itself  is  surrounded  by  orchards  and  gardens,  where 
figs,  mulberries,  grapes,  almonds,  orange  apricots,  and 
other  fruit  grow  luxuriantly. 

One  of  the  great  and  peculiar  features  of  Uiis  valley 
is  the  abundance  of  water.  Dr.  Rosen  says  that  the  in- 
habitants  boast  of  the  existence  of  not  less  than  eighty 
springs  of  water  within  and  around  the  city.  He  gives 
the  names  of  twenty-seven  of  the  principal  of  them. 
Within  some  two  miles'  radius  from  thirty  to  forty 
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mntatns,  where  they  rise  from  the  town,  are  not  more 
ail  live  hundred  vardB  apart.  The  l»tlora  of  the  val- 
t  u  about  IWO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  ami 
e  l«p  of  Geriiim  800  feet  higher  etilL  Those  who 
ve  been  tu  Heidelberg  will  anent  to  Yon  Kichter'a 
mark  that  the  toenery,  aa  viewed  froiD  the  foot  of  the 
hilla,  IB  not  unlike  that  of  the  beamiful  German  town. 
e  of  the  preaeni  city,  which  we  believe  to  have 
Ki  tbil  of  the  Hebrew  cily.occura  exactly  oi>  the 
ummit;  and  etreamii  iaBuiii)!  frum  the  numeniiis 
"own  the  opposite  dopes  of  the  val- 


pDfted  by  three  pillai 
|)1t  a  large  populalii 
principal  supply  is  di 


ently  mpiuu 
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remarkable,  "Ain  el-Kerun,  ia  under  a  vaulted  dome,  and 
it  reached  by  a  Right  of  Btepi.  The  water  la  coiivey- 
ed  hence  by  conduits  to  two  of  the  principal  moeques 
aiidsome  prirate  hoaaea,and  afterwards  serves  ui  water 
the  gardens  below.     The  varioue  itreams  run  on  the 

HTves  to  turn  ■  coru-mill  thai  ia  kept  guiug  •ummer 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley,  as  already  men- 
tinned,  lies  the  exlensii-e  plain  of  the  Hukfana,  stretch- 
ing tx  many  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  bemmed 
iuon  both  sides  by  mountain  chains,  tbe  dopes  of  which 
aipport  aevetal  villages  and  liamLeta.  In  Scripture  it 
b  eaDed  Sudek  (rflis),  a  amootb  or  level  cultivated 
open  land  (Gen.  xxxiii,  19),  to  which  our  Saviour 
pointed  when  he  said,  "Say  ye  not.  There  are  yet 
tnr  months,  and  then  cometh  harvest?"  etc  (Juhn  iv. 

The  situation  of  the  town  is  one  of  gurpassing  beauty. 
"The  land  of  Srna,"  said  Mohammed,  "is  beloved  by 
Allah  beyond  all  lands,  and  Ibe  part  of  Syria  which  he 
Ivvpth  most  is  the  district  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  place 
which  be  lovelh  moet  in  the  district  nf  Jeruulem  is  the 
nwontaia  of  Nablfla"  (f'undffr.  da  Orienli,  ii,  139).  Its 
appearance  has  called  forth  the  admiration  of  all  trav- 
tUers  who  have  any  sen^bility  to  the  charms  of  nature. 
Il  lies  in  a  sheltered  valley,  pmlccted  by  Gerizim  on 
the  KHith  and  Ebal  on  the  north.    Tbe  Teet  of  these 


on  arriving  in  spring  or  early  aum- 
of  the  Holy  Land.  The  somewhst 
adjacent  mountains  becomes  itself 
let  ulTihe  effect  of  the  verdant  Helda 
and  orchards  which  till  up  the  valley.  "There  is  noih- 
t^lesiine,"  says  Dr.  Clarke, "  than  a  view 
of  NablOs  from  the  heights  amund  it.  Aa  the  traveller 
descendB  towards  it  from  the  hills,  it  appears  luxuriant- 
ly embosomed  in  the  must  delightful  and  fragrant  bow- 
ers, half  concealed  by  Huh  ganlens  and  by  Btately  trees 
collected  into  gnlve^  sll  aruund  ihe  bold  and  beautiful 
valley  in  which  it  stands."  "The  whole  valley,"  Mvs 
Dr.  Kobiiisuii,  "was  tilled  with  gsrdens  of  vegetables 
and  orchards  of  all  kinds  of  fniits,  wateivd  by  fuuntaina 
which  burst  forth  in  various  parts  and  Huw  westward  in 
refreshing  straams.  It  came  upon  us  suddenly,  like  a 
scene  of  fairy  enchantment.  We  saw  nothing  le  com- 
pare with  it  in  all  Palestine.  Here,  beneath  the  shadow 
of  an  immense  mulberry-tree,  by  the  side  of  a  purling 
rill,  we  pitched  our  lent  for  the  remainder  of  the  day 
and  the  nighL  ...  We  rose  early,  awakened  by  the 
ighdngales  and  other  birds,  of  whtcb  the  gar- 
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wild 


the  olive-grove,  so  soft  in  color,  ■«  picturesque  in  form, 
that,  for  its  sake,  we  can  willingly  diapense  with  all 
other  wood.  There  is  a  tingulsrily  about  the  vale  of 
Shechem,  and  that  ia  the  peculiar  coloring  which  ob- 

water  the  air  becomes  cbaiged  with  watery  particles, 
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■nd  that  dUtuit  objecU  bchdd  tbrougb  tfait 
mediuin  Mcm  to  be  enveloped  in  >  pale-blue 
or  ifny  mul,  such  ■■  coulribula  nut  ■  liLile  lo 
give  a  cbarm  lu  the  Undacipr.  But  it  i>  pre- 
cUely  Ihoae  ilincwpherii;  cinla  that  we  mia  an 
much  in  PaleMine.  Fiery  tiiiU  are  lo  b«  iieeu 
both  in  tbe  muming  and  tbe  evening,  and  glit- 
huea  where  the 


charniiiiK  duaky  hue  iu  wliich  objecta  anume 
inch  aoftly  blended  furmi,  and  in  whii;li  ilaa 
the  iratisilioii  in  c(^>r  from  the  foreground  Co 
the  fartheu  diatance  loeea  the  hirdneia  ot  out- 
line peculiar  to  ihe  perfect  lanaparency  of  an 
KaMem  aky.  It  is  niherwlae  in  the  vale  of 
Sbecliem,  at  leaat  in  the  momini;  and  the 
eveniiiK.  Here  llie  exhalations  remain  hover- 
ine  among  the  branohe*  and  leBves  of  the 
olive-treea,  and  hence  Chat  lovely  bluish  haze. 
The  valley  is  far  from  l>raad,  not  exceeding  in 
•ume  places  a  few  hundred  foec  Tfaiayouflnd 
generally  eoclmieil  an  all  sides;  here,  likewise, 
the  vapors  are  condensed.  And  so  you  advance 
under  the  shade  of  the  fuiia^,  along  the  living 
warerp,  and  charmed  by  Ihe  melody  of  a  host 
of  Bingiog  liirdB — fur  they,  too,  kiHiw  where  tu 
find  their  best  quarlen — while  tbe  penpective 
fades  away  and  is  lent  in  the  damp,  vapory  at* 
muapbeie.'  Apart  entirely  from  tbe  historic  | 
inlemt  of  the  plaoe,  such  are  tbe  natural  at-  j 
tnctions  of  this  favorite  resnrt  of  Ihe  patri- 
archs of  old,  such  the  beauty  of  [he  scenery,  and 
tbe  indescribable  air  of  tranquillity  and  repose 
which  hangs  over  tbe  scene,  that  the  Iravol- 
ler,  anxious  as  he  may  be  to  hasten  forward  in 
bis  journey,  feels  that  he  wnuhl  gladly  linger, 
and  cnuld  pass  here  days  and  ¥teeks  without  impatience. 
2.  The  modem  city,  as  already  observed,  is  situated 

opening.  It  siands  at  the  foot  of  Gerizim,  and  slrelches 
fnmi  east  lo  west  in  an  irregular  farm.  JuHt  where  the 
city  stands  there  is  scarcely  any  flat  grouod,  the  grad- 
ual slopes  of  ihe  iwu  mounlains  dovetailing  into  each 
Mher.   Tbe  roads  leading  to  tbe  town  trom  all  pane  are 


we  Biill  Snd  a  fami 
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Here 


\t  times — the  great  emporiums  where  all  the  public 
affaire  of  the  city  were  transacted.  Tbe  Ksies  lif  Kb- 
bids  retain  their  importance  in  part.  At  the  weeieni 
gate  the  revenue  department  is  still  located,  and  all 
who  pass  tJirough  with  any  cnmmmlitics  Id  sell,  and 
purchasers,  are  charged  a  certain  toll  according  to  the 
value  of  the  articles.  Tbe  main  atreet,  fullnwinK  Ihe 
line  of  the  valley  fmm  east  to  west,  runs  almost  in  a 
Straight  line  the  whole  length  of  the  town,  connecting 
the  two  galea.  Most  of  the  other  streeia  cross  this 
quite  irregulariy,  and  are,  almost  without  eKcepiion,  rat- 
row  and  dirty.   Nearly  all  of  them  have  a  channel  along 


ing  the  summer  months,  ai 

arrangei 

damp  di 


:e  full,  k 
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•rtainly  forms  anything  but  a  eooit 

element  in  the  saniiary  condition  of  the  place.     Thin 

state  of  the  slreels,  u^ethet  with  Ihe  fact  of  pome  of 

them  being  arched,  makes  Ihe  town  uncommonly  som- 

''  and  dull.    But  when  we  speak  of  streeti^ "«'  i<a^- 


Ksp  of  the  Vicinity  of  Shecbem. 

en  must  not  imagine  them  lu  be  nimils 
•ireets,  formed  by  the  front  of  lines  of  ho 


■  of  oihi 


eiiul  lowns,  are  only  passages  tietween  dead  walla,  ex-  I 
cept  where  the  bazaars  break  Ihe  mouotony.  These  sit 
the  Eastern  nhops  or  market-places — a  kind  of  rec»*aB>iii 
the  wall! — and  are  comparatively  numeroas  in  KahlHi. 
1'hey  are  grouped  acconling  to  the  iDercbandise  Ihcr 
contain,  and  are  situated  principally  in  tbe  main  atrtef. 
With  regard  to  the  buihliligs,  we  may  remark  tbil 
all  the  houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  are  heavy  and 
sombre.  They  are  entered  from  the  street  ihiuigh  ) 
|>onderous  strong  dofr,  baned  on  the  inside  (1  Stm. 
xiii,  IB);  a  large  iron  knocker  is  attached,  and  tvo  « 
three  blows  with  thia  will  suffice  to  bring  one  rt  Ibt 
inmates  to  ask,  "Who  is  there 7'  (Acta  xii,  18).  Fr™ 
the  inaide  It  will  be  found  that  each  house  stands  dt- 
tacbed    from   its  neighbor,  and   consists   of  deiacM 


lulled  r 


>uilt  of  I 


aUo, 


ipenn 


incovered,  but  screened  fi 
t  the  inmale*  by  the  high  wilb 
□r  Ibe  bouse  on  all  sides.  F.veiy  house  has  one  dooir 
or  more;  but  the  roof  ia  flat,  n-ith  balllementa  n^ 
rounding  it,  to  prevent  any  one  falling  into  ihe  itiett 
or  court  (Deul.zxii,ft).  In  the  better  sort  of  bonsH  t 
kind  of  fanjiiv  saloon  is  built  on  a  portion  of  the  roof 
of  Ibe  house,  much  more  spacious  and  airy  Iban  Ibt 
other  rooms,  and  preserved  principally  for  tbe  eDl*f 
tainmenl  of  gueels  who  are  lu  be  treated  with  marked 
respect.  This  ii  the  aligali,  l^b?,  of  the  Old  TM. 
(I  Kings  xvii,  ISl,  and  Ihe  "  larger  upper  room"  (n»- 
raiov  piya)  of  the  New  {Mark  xiv,  i.-i).  Tbe  win- 
dows of  Ihe  boDoea  are  sometimes  only  aquare  boles  in 
Ihe  wall  (Acts  xx,9) ;  but  genenOlv  flnished  witb  lit- 
lice-work  as  of  old  (Jndg.  v,Se;  Ca'nt.ii,»). 

There  are  no  public  buildings  worth  isenlwnuie' 
The  KeaitA,  or  synagogue  of  tbe  Saraarilana,  is  a  null 
etiilice,  in  the  inieriot  of  wbicb  there  ia  nolbing  It- 
maikable,  unless  it  be  an  alcove,  screened  liy  a  cunaia, 
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ID  which  their  sacred  writings  are  kept.  The  structure 
may  be  three  or  four  centuries  old.  A  description  and 
sketch  plan  of  it  are  given  hi  Mr.  Grove's  paper  On  the 
Modem  Samariituu,  in  Vacation  Tourists  for  1861. 
NablQs  has  five  mosques,  two  of  which,  according  to  a 
tradition  in  which  Mohammedans,  Christians,  and  Sa- 
maritans agree,  were  originally  churches.  One  of  them, 
it  is  said,  was  dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist ;  its  eastern 
portal,  still  well  preserved,  shows  the  European  taste  of 
ita  founders.  The  domes  of  the  houses  and  the  mina- 
rets, as  they  show  themselves  above  the  sea  of  luxuri- 
ant vegetation  which  surrounds  them,  present  a  strik- 
ing view  to  the  traveller  approaching  from  the  east  or 
the  west. 

There  are  a  few  small  portions  of  the  town  remain- 
ing, in  all  probability,  from  ancient  times.  The  arched 
passage  in  the  Samaritan  quarter  seems  to  be  partly  of 
this  class,  comprising  levelled  stones  of  Jewish  style. 
Similar  ones  are  in  other  parts  of  the  town.  The  mar- 
ble troughs  used  at  the  principal  streams  are  probably 
Israelitish  remains.  These  are  five  in  number,  dug  up 
in  the  plain  on  the  eastern  side  of  Gerizim,  and  original- 
ly the  sarcophagi  of  the  dead.  Rosen,  during  his  stay 
at  Nabltis,  examined  anew  the  Samaritan  inscriptions 
ftMind  there,  supposed  to  be  among  the  oldest  written 
monuments  in  Palestine.  He  has  furnished,  as  Prof.  Rd- 
diger  admits,  the  best  copy  of  them  that  has  been  taken 
(see  a  fac-simile  in  Zeitsckr.der  deutschen  mofgeni.  Gesell- 
sckit/i,  1860,  p.  621).  The  inscriptions,  on  stone-tablets, 
distinguished  in  his  account  as  No.  1  and  No.  2,  belonged 
originally  to  a  Samaritan  synagogue  which  8t4K>d  just 
out  of  the  city,  near  the  Samaritan  quarter,  of  which 
synagogue  a  few  remains  only  are  now  left.  They  are 
thought  to  be  as  old  at  least  as  the  age  of  Justinian,  who 
(A.D.  529)  destroyed  so  many  of  the  Samaritan  places  of 
worship.  Some,  with  less  reason,  think  they  may  have 
been  saved  from  the  Temple  on  Gerizim,  having  been 
transferred  afterwards  to  a  later  synagogue.  One  of 
the  tablets  is  now  inserted  in  the  wall  of  a  minaret ; 
the  other  was  discovered  not  long  ago  in  a  heap  of  rub- 
bish not  far  from  it.  The  inscriptions  consist  of  brief 
extracta  from  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  probably  val- 
uable as  pakeographic  documents.  Similar  slabs  are  to 
be  found  built  into  the  walls  of  several  of  the  sanctu- 
aries in  the  neighborhood  of  NablCis;  as  at  the  tombs 
of  Eleazar,  Phinehas,  and  Ithamar  at  Awertah. 

3.  To  complete  our  survey  of  Shechera  and  its  neigh- 
borhood, we  must  take  a  brief  glance  at  the  traditional 
monuments  that  exist  there.  The  most  interesting  by 
far  are  the  Well  of  Jacob  and  the  Tomb  of  Joseph. 
These  stand  at  the  eastern  opening  of  the  valley,  the 
former  near  the  foot  of  Gerizim,  and  the  latter  near  the 
fuot  of  Ebal,  as  if  keeping  guard  over  the  parcel  of  field 
bought  by  the  patriarch  of  the  children  of  Hamor. 

(1.)  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  we  may  ob- 
serve that  the  language  in  the  original  is  remarkably 
descriptive  of  the  spoL  Had  Jacob  bought  a  portion  oif 
the  valley,  we  should  have  had  imek,  pp^.  but  here  it 
is  a  part  of  the  sadih^  •^'?^^»  the  level  cultivated  land, 
the  plain  of  Mukhna  already  described ;  and  to  no  oth- 
er part  of  the  country  could  this  term  be  applied.  This, 
in  connection  with  the  unbroken  tradition  of  the  spot, 
renders  iu  genuineness  beyond  all  doubt.  The  well  is 
not  an  ^am,  y^T,  a  fountain  of  living  water ;  but  a  heer^ 
"iKa,  a  cistern  to  hold  rain-water.  Hence  our  Saviour^s 
contrast,  with  the  Samaritan  woman,  between  the  cm- 
tem  (ppiap)  which  Jacob  gave  them  and  the  fountain 
{TiiYh)  which  he  should  give  them  (John  iv,  12,  14). 
Faithful  to  the  language  of  Scripture,  the  natives  never 
caU  it  M  CM  Yakuh,  but  always  Bir  Yakuh,  Jacob's  Well 
The  native  Christians  of  Nabl{ls  frequently  call  it  Bir 
Samariyek,  the  Samaritan  Well ;  but  the  Samaritans 
themselves  only  call  it  Bir  Yakuh, 

"  A  low  spur  projects  from  the  base  of  Gerizim  in  a 
north-eastern  direction,  between  the  plain  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  valley.    On  the  point  of  this  spur  is  a  little 


mound  of  shapeless  ruins,  with  several  fragments  of 
granite  columns.  Beside  these  is  the  welL  Formerly 
there  was  a  square  hole  opening  into  a  carefully  built 
vaulted  chamber,  about  ten  feet  square,  in  the  floor  of 
which  was  the  true  mouth  of  the  welL  Now  a  portion 
of  the  vault  has  fallen  in  and  completely  covered  up  (he 
mouth,  so  that  nothing  can  be  seen  above  but  a  shallow 
pit  half  filled  with  stones  and  rubbish.  The  well  is 
deep — seventy-five  feet  when  last  measured,  and  there 
was  probably  a  considerable  accumulation  of  rubbish  at 
the  bottom.  Sometimes  it  contains  a  few  feet  of  water, 
but  at  others  it  is  quite  dry.  It  b  entirely  excavated 
in  the  solid  rock,  perfectly  round,  nine  feet  in  diameter, 
with  the  sides  hewn  smooth  and  regular"  (Porter,  Hand- 
hook,  p.  840).  The  well  is  fast  filling  up  with  the  stones 
thrown  in  by  travellers  and  others.  At  Maundrell's 
visit  (1697)  it  was  105  feet  deep,  and  the  same  measure- 
ment is  given  by  Dr.  Robinson  as  having  been  taken  in 
May,  1838.  But,  five  years  Uter,  when  Dr.  Wilson  re- 
covered Mr.  A.  Sonar's  Bible  from  it,  the  depth  had  de- 
creased to  "  exactly  seventy-five**  (Wilson,  iMndsy  ii,  67). 
Maundrell  (March  24)  found  fifteen  feet  of  water  stand- 
ing in  the  weU.     It  appears  now  to  be  always  dry. 

'*It  has  every  claim  to  be  considered  the  original 
well,  sunk  deep  into  the  rocky  ground  by  *our  father 
Jacob.' "  This,  at  least,  was  the  tradition  of  the  place 
in  the  last  days  of  the  Jewish  people  (John  iv,  6, 12). 
Its  position  adds  probability  to  the  conclusion,  indicat- 
ing, as  has  been  well  observed,  that  it  was  there  dug  by 
one  who  could  not  trust  to  the  springs  so  near  in  the 
adjacent  vale  —  the  springs  of  Ain  Balata  and  'Aln 
Dafna  —  which  still  belonged  to  the  Canaanites.  Of 
all  the  special  localities  of  our  Lord's  life,  this  is  almost 
the  only  one  absolutely  undisputed.  "The  tradition, 
in  which,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  Jews  and  Samari- 
tans, Christians  and  Mohammedans,  all  agree,  goes 
back,"  says  Dr.  Robinson  {Bib,  Res,  ii,  284), "  at  least  to 
the  time  of  Eusebius,  in  the  early  part  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury. That  writer  indeed  speaks  only  of  the  sepul- 
chre ;  but  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  in  A.D.  888,  men- 
tions also  the  well;  and  neither  of  these  writers  has 
any  allusion  to  a  church.  But  Jerome,  in  Epitapkiwn 
Paula,  which  is  referre<i  to  A.D.  404,  makes  her  visit 
the  church  erected  at  the  side  of  Mount  Gerizim  around 
the  Well  of  Jacob,  where  our  Lord  met  the  Samaritan 
woman.  The  church  would  seem,  therefore,  to  have 
been  built  during  the  4th  century;  though  not  by 
Helena,  as  is  reported  in  modem  times.  It  was  vis- 
ited and  is  mentioned,  as  around  the  well,  by  Antoninus 
Martvr  near  the  close  of  the  6th  centurv ;  bv  Arculfus 

9  «  '  ft 

a  century  later,  who  describes  it  as  built  in  the  form  of 
a  cross;  and  again  by  SuWillibald  in  the  8th  centur>'. 
Yet  Saewulf,  about  A.D.  1108,  and  Phocas  in  1185,  who 
speak  of  the  well,  make  no  mention  of  the  church; 
whence  we  may  conclude  that  the  latter  had  been  de- 
stroyed before  the  period  of  the  Crusades.  Brocardus 
speaks  of  ruins  around  the  well,  blocks  of  marble  and 
columns,  which  he  held  to  be  the  ruins  of  a  town,  the 
ancient  Thebez;  they  were  probably  those  of  the 
church,  to  which  he  makes  no  allusion.  Other  trav- 
ellers, both  of  that  age  and  later,  speak  of  the  church 
only  as  destroyed,  and  the  well  as  already  deserted. 
Before  the  days  of  Eusebius  there  seems  to  be  no  his- 
torical testimony  to  show  the  identity  of  this  well  with 
that  which  our  Saviour  visited;  and  the  proof  must 
therefore  rest,  so  far  as  it  can  be  made  out  at  all,  on 
circumstantial  evidence.  I  am  not  aware  of  anything, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  goes  to  contradict  the 
common  tradition ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  see  much 
in  the  circumstances  tending  to  confirm  the  supposition 
that  this  is  actually  the  spot  where  our  Lord  held  his 
conversation  with  the  Samaritan  woman.  Jesus  was 
journeying  from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee,  and  rested  at 
the  well,  while  'his  disciples  were  gone  away  into  the 
city  to  buy  meat.'  The  well,  therefore,  lay  apparently 
before  the  city,  and  at  some  distance  from  it.  In  pass- 
ing along  the  eastern  plain,  Jesus  had  halted  at  the 
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well,  and  sent  hU  disciples  to  the  city  situated  in  the 
narrow  valley,  intending,  on  their  return,  to  proceed 
along  the  plain  on  his  way  to  Galilee,  without  himself 
visiting  the  city.  All  this  corresponds  exactly  to  the 
present  character  of  the  ground.  The  well,  too,  was 
Jacob's  Well,  of  high  antiquity,  a  known  and  venerated 
spot,  which,  after  having  already  lived  for  so  many 
ages  in  tradition,  would  not  be  likely  to  be  forgotten  in 
the  two  and  a  half  centuries  intervening  between  John 
and  Eusebius." 

It  is  understood  that  the  well,  and  the  site  around  it, 
have  lately  been  purchased  by  the  Russian  Church,  not, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  with  the  intention  of  erecting  a  Church 
over  it^  and  thus  forever  destroying  the  reality  and  the 
sentiment  of  the  place.  A  special  fund  has  recently  been 
raised  in  England  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  prem- 
ises and  cleaning  out  the  well.     See  Jacob's  Welu 

(2.)  The  second  of  the  spots  alluded  to  is  the  Tomb 
of  Joseph.  It  lies  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of 
the  well,  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  opening  of  the 
valley  between  Gerizim  and  EbaL  It  is  a  small  square 
enclosure  of  high  whitewashed  walls,  surrounding  a 
tomb  of  the  ordinary  kind,  but  with  the  peculiarity 
that  it  is  placed  diagonally  to  the  walls,  instead  of  par- 
allel, as  usuaL  A  rough  pillar  used  as  an  altar,  and 
black  with  the  traces  of  fire,  is  at  the  head,  and  another 
at  the  foot  of  the  tomb.  In  the  left-hand  comer  as 
you  enter  is  a  vine,  whose  branches  "run  over  the 
wall,"  recalling  exactly  the  metaphor  of  Jacob's  bless- 
ing (Gen.  xlix,  22).  In  the  walls  are  two  slabs  with 
Hebrew  inscriptions.  One  of  these  is  given  by  Dr. 
Wilson  (lAindgy  etc  ii,  61 ),  and  the  interior  is  almost 
covered  with  the  names  of  pilgrims  in  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
and  Samaritan.  Beyond  this  there  is  nothing  to  re- 
mark in  the  structure  itself.  It  purports  to  cover  the 
tomb  of  Joseph,  buried  there  in  the  "  parcel  of  ground" 
which  his  father  bequeathed  especially  to  him  his  fa- 
vorite son,  and  in  which  his  bones  were  deposited  after 
the  conquest  of  the  country  was  completed  (Josh,  xxiv, 
82). 

The  local  tradition  of  the  tomb,  like  that  of  the  well, 
is  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century.  Both 
Eusebius  (Onomast.  Svx^/x)  and  the  Bordeaux  Pil- 
grim mention  its  existence^  So  do  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
(1160-79)  and  Maundeville  (1822),  and  so— to  pass  over 
intermediate  travellers  —  does  Maundrell  (1697).  All 
that  is  wanting  in  these  accounts  is  to  fix  the  tomb 
which  they  mention  to  the  present  spot.  But  this. is 
difficult.  Maundrell  describes  it  as  on  his  right  hand, 
in  leaving  Nablfts  for  Jerusalem;  "just  without  the 
city" — a  small  mosque,  "built  over  the  sepulchre  of 
Joseph"  (Tifarch  26).  Some  time  after  passing  it  he 
arrives  at  the  well.  This  description  is  quite  inappli- 
cable to  the  tomb  just  described,  but  perfectly  suits  the 
Wely  at  the  north-east  foot  of  Gerizim,  which  also 
bears  (among  the  Moslems)  the  name  of  Joseph.  When 
the  expressions  of  the  two  oldest  authorities  cited  above 
are  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  quite  as 
suitable,  if  not  more  so,  to  this  latter  spot  as  to  the 
tomb  on  the  open  plain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jew- 
ish travellers,  from  hap-Parchi  (cir.  1820)  downwards, 
specify  the  tomb  as  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  village  el-Balata.  See  the  itineraries  entitled 
Jichus  hat'TsadUdm  (A.D.  1661)  and  Jichvs  ha-Aboth 
(1537),  in  Carmoly,  Jfineinires  de  la  Terre  -  Sainfe, 
Stanley  states,  after  Buckingham,  that  it  is  said  by  the 
Samaritans  to  be  thus  called  after  a  rabbi  Joseph  of 
NahlAs  (Sin,  and  Pal.  p.  241,  note).  But  this  ideniifi- 
cation  seems  to  be  a  mistake,  probably  a  Mohammedan 
legend,  and  imposed  upon  inquisitive  travellers  by  un- 
scrupulous guides.  The  present  Samaritans  know  of 
no  Joseph's  tomb  but  the  generally  accepted  one ;  and 
to  it  does  the  Jewish  as  well  as  the  Samaritan  tradition 
bear  teHtimony.  Hap-Parchi,  who  spent  some  years  ex- 
ploring Palestine,  fixes  Joseph's  Tomb  fifty  yards  north 
of  Balata  (Kaphf.  va-Pkerach), 

In  this  conflict  of  testimony,  and  in  the  absence  of 


any  information  on  the  date  and  nature  of  the  Motkn 
tomb,  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  a  definite  eoDcbieioa. 
There  is  some  force,  and  that  in  favor  of  the  received 
site,  in  the  remarks  of  a  learned  and  intelligeat  Jewi^ 
traveller  (  Lowe,  in  the  AUg,  Zeiiung  des  Jvdnilatmt 
[Leipeig,  1889],  No.  50)  on  the  peculiar  form  and  nature 
of  the  ground  surrounding  the  tomb  near  the  well,  the 
more  so  because  they  are  suggested  by  the  natural  feat- 
ures of  the  spot,  as  reflects  in  the  curiously  miDiAe, 
the  almost  technical,  language  of  the  anctent  reoofd^ 
and  not  based  on  any  mere  traditional  or  artiBdal  ooo- 
siderations.  "The  thought,"  says  he,  "forced  itself 
upon  me,  how  impossible  it  is  to  understand  the  details 
of  the  Bible  without  examining  them  on  the  spot.  This 
place  is  called  in  the  Scripture  neither  hmek  ('  valley') 
nor  shepkfldk  (*  plain'),  but  by  the  individual  name  of 
Chelkath  ka»-SadSk ;  and  in  the  whole  of  Palestine  there 
is  not  such  another  plot  to  be  found — a  dead  level,  with- 
out the  least  hollow  or  swelling  in  a  circuit  of  two 
hours.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  the  loveliest  and  most 
fertile  spot  I  have  ever  seen."     See  Joseph's  Tomk. 

(8.)  About  half-way  between  Jacob's  Well  and  the 
city,  and  nestling  in  a  bend  of  Mount  Gerizim,  is  tlK 
mosque  Sheik  el-^Amvd  (the  Saint  of  the  Pillar),  so 
called  from  a  Mussulman  saints  This  saint,  however, 
is  only  a  modem  invention  of  the  Mohammedans.  By 
the  Samaritans  the  place  is  simply  called  El-^Ammd, 
the  Pillar,  their  tradition  idenrifying  it  with  the  piUar 
of  stone  set  up  by  Joshua,  as  noticed  above.  They  abo 
believe  that  the  celebrated  oak  of  Moreh  stood  on  the 
same  spot.  The  Mohammedans  come  here  occasaonallr 
to  pray,  but  no  great  honor  is  paid  to  the  place  if  we 
may  judge  from  its  present  dilapidated  state. 

(4.)  About  one  third  of  the  way  up  the  side  of  Mount 
Ebal,  in  front  of  the  town,  is  a  bold  perpendicular  rock, 
some  sixty  feet  high,  called,  after  a  Mohammedan  female 
saint.  Sit  e$-8aiamiyeh.  In  front  of  the  rock  stands  a 
small  building,  consisting  of  two  chambers  and  a  w*4g 
for  prayer,  but  all  in  a  dilapidated  state.  This  part  of 
the  mountain  is  called  bv  the  saint's  name. 

(5.)  A  little  farther  westward,  and  about  midway  to 
the  summit,  stands  the  only  edifice  now  remaining  ct 
Mount  Ebal.  This  is  called  'Imad  e(^7>tii— the  Col- 
umn of  Religion.  According  to  the  current  tradition, 
this  building  was  erected  over  the  tomb  of  a  Moham- 
medan saint,  honored  by  the  above  name  (and  the 
building,  of  course,  receiving  its  name  from  the  saint), 
who  flourished  some  five  hundred  years  ago.  The 
building  is  used  as  a  mosque,  but  the  native  Christiam 
say  that  originally  it  was  a  Christian  church.  It  con- 
sists of  two  apartments,  the  floor  of  the  first  still  partly 
paved  with  fragments  of  very  beautiful  mosaic-work, 
wrought  in  marble  of  red,  blue,  and  white.  On  the 
middle  of  the  inner  room  stands  a  large  wooden  lamp- 
stand  in  imitation  of  a  tree,  with  a  goodly  number  of 
branchea,  on  which  a  number  of  oil-lamps  are  hanging, 
together  with  a  formidable  array  of  filthy  rags  placed 
there  by  pilgrims  in  honor  of  the  saint^  whose  tomb, 
they  say,  is  in  the  northeni  wall,  indicated  by  a  marUe 
slab  placed  againi^t  it.  This  part  of  the  mount  is  fre- 
quently called  by  the  natives  after  the  saint,  'Imad  cd- 
D!n. 

4.  The  present  inhabitants  of  Nablfis,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  are  Arabs.  It  is  difiicult  to  say  with  exact- 
ness what  is  the  number  of  ita  population,  inasmuch  a& 
no  census  is  taken.  About  10.000  is  near  the  mark. 
Of  these  there  are  about  100  Jews,  160  Samaritans, 
from  600  to  600  native  Christians ;  the  remaining  ^iOQ 
are  Mohammedans — the  most  bigoted  and  unruly,  per- 
haps, in  Palestine.  The  enmity  between  the  Samari- 
tans and  Jews  is  as  inveterate  still  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Christ, 

Being,  as  it  is,  the  gateway  of  the  trade  between 
Jaffa  and  Beirdt  on  the  one  side,  and  the  tran^jor- 
danic  districts  on  the  other,  and  the  centre  also  of  a 
province  so  rich  in  wool,  grain,  and  oil,  NablAs  be- 
comes, necessarily,  the  seat  of  an  active  commerce,  and 
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of  a  comparmtive-luxary  to  be  found  in  very  few  of  the 
inland  Oriental  cities,  it  produces,  in  ito  own  manu- 
factories, many  of  the  coarser  woollen  fabrics,  delicate 
silk  goods,  cloth  of  camel's  hair,  and  especially  soap,  of 
which  last  commodity  large  quantities,  after  supplying 
the  immediate  oouotiy,  are  sent  to  Eg>'pt  and  other 
parts  of  the  East.  The  ashes  and  other  sediments 
thrown  out  of  the  city,  as  the  result  of  the  soap  manu- 
facture, have  grown  to  the  size  of  hills,  and  give  to  the 
environs  of  the  town  a  peculiar  aspecu  The  olive,  as 
in  the  da>'s  when  Jotham  delivered  bis  famous  par- 
able, is  still  the  principal  tree.  Figs,  almonds,  walnuts, 
mulberries,  grapes,  oranges,  apricots,  pomegranates,  are 
abundant.  The  valley  of  the  Nile  itself  hardly  sur- 
pasaee  NablCks  in  the  production  of  vegetables  of  every 
sort. 

See  Robinson,  PaUtttne^  ii,  M-186;  Olin,  TVatWf, 
ii,  339-365;  Narrative  of  the  SouttUh  Deputation, 
p.  208-218;  Schubert,  ifor^enicuM^,  iii,  186-154 ;  Lord 
Nugent,  fMdt  Classical  and  8acredjU,i72-iS0 ;  Uack- 
ett,  JlUutrations  nf  Scripture,  p.  198  sq. ;  Thomson,  Land 
and  Book,  ii,  208 ;  Conder,  Tent  Work  in  Palestine,  i,  61 
aq.  Dr.  Hoseo,  in  the  Zeitschr.  der  deutschen  morgenldnd, 
Gtselischc^  for  1860  (p. 622 -689),  has  given  a  careful 
plan  of  NablAs  and  the  environs,  with  various  accom- 
panying remarks.    See  also  Samakitans,  Modbrn. 

She'^ohemite  (Heb.  with  the  art.  and  collectively 
hask'Skihnx\  "^ps^H,  a  patronymic ,  Sept.  h  £vxc/x( )» 
a  family  designation  of  the  descendants  of  Shechem 
(q.  v.),  the  Bon  of  Shemidah  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  (I 
Chrou.  vii,  19). 

Shechi'nall  [some  Sked^'inahi  also  vrritten  She- 
kisMk]  (inChaldee  and  Neo-Hebrew  ^^AeikmoA',  nr SO, 
sUictly  residence,  L  e.  of  God,  his  visible  presence,  from 
^3^,  to  dwelt),  a  word  not  found  in  the  Bible,  but  used 
by  the  later  Jews,  and  borrowed  by  Christians  from 
them,  to  express  the  visible  majesty  of  the  Divine  Pres- 
ence, especially  when  resting  or  dwelling  between  the 
cherubim  on  the  merc^'-seat  in  the  tabernacle  and  in 
the  Temple  of  Solomon ;  but  not  in  Zerubbabers  tem- 
ple, for  it  was  one  of  the  five  particulars  which  the  Jews 
reckon  to  have  been  wanting  in  the  second  Temple 
(Castell,  f.exic  s.  v. ;  Prideaux,  Connect,  i,  188). 

1.  Rabbinical  Import, — The  use  of  the  term  is  first 
foand  in  the  Targums,  where  it  forms  a  frequent  periph- 
rasis for  God,  considered  as  dwelling  among  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  and  is  thus  used,  especially  by  Onkelns, 
to  avoid  ascribing  corporeity  to  God  himself,  as  Castell 
tells  US,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  analogous  periph- 
rasis so  frequent  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  '*  the 
Word  of  the  Lord."  Many  Christian  writers  have 
thooght  that  this  threefold  expression  for  the  Deity — 
the  Lord,  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  and  the  Shechinah — 
indicates  the  knowledge  of  a  trinity  of  persons  in  the 
<Todhead,  and  accordingly,  following  some  Rabbinical 
writers,  identify  the  Shechinah  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Others,  however,  deny  this  (Calmet,  Diet,  of  the  Bible; 
Sanbert  [Joh.],  On  the  fA>gos,  §  xix,  in  Critic,  Saa;; 
Glass,  Pkilolog,  Sncr,  v,  1 ;  vii,  etc.). 

Without  stopping  to  discuss  this  question,  it  will 
nxMt  conduce  to  give  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  use 
of  the  term  Shechinah  by  the  Jews  themselves  if  we 
produce  a  few  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  the  Tar- 
gums where  it  occurs.  In  £xod.  xxv,  8,  where  the  He- 
brew has  **  Let  them  make  me  a  sanctuary  that  1  may 
dveU  C^FlpS^J)  among  them,"  Onkelos  has  "I  will 
make  my  Shechinah  to  dwell  among  them."  In  xxix, 
45,  46,  for  the  Hebrew  ^  I  will  dwell  among  the  children 
of  Israel,^  Onkelos  has  **  I  will  make  my  Shechinah  to 
dwell,**  etc.  In  Psa.  Ixxiv,  2,  for  "this  Mount  Zion 
wherein  thou  hast  dwelt"  the  Targum  has  "  wherein 
thy  Shechinah  hath  dwelt."  In  the  description  of  the 
dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple  (1  Kings  viii,  12,  18) 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan  runs  thus:  "The  Lord  is 
pleased  to  make  his  Shechinah  dwell  in  Jerusalem.    I 


have  built  the  house  of  the  sanctuary  for  the  house  of 
thy  Shechinah  forever,"  where  it  should  be  noticed  that 
in  ver.  18  the  Hebrew  *|3V  is  not  used,  but  b^T  and 
n^\  In  1  Kings  vi,  18,  for  the  Hebrew  "  I  will  dwell 
among  the  children  of  Israel"  Jonathan  has  "I  will 
make  my  Shechinah  dwell,"  etc.  In  Isa.  vi,  5  he  has 
the  combination  **  the  glury  of  the  Shechinah  of  the 
King  of  ages,  the  Lord  uf  hosts ;"  and  in  the  next  verse 
he  paraphrases  "  from  off  the  altar"  by  "  from  before  his 
Shechinah  on  the  throne  of  glory  in  the  lofky  heavens 
that  are  above  the  altar"  (comp.  also  Numb,  v,  8 ;  xxxv, 
84,  Psa.  Ixviii,  17,  18;  cxxxv,  21;  Isa.  xxxiii,  5;  Ivii, 
15;  Joel  iii,  17,  21,  and  numerous  other  passages).  On 
the  other  hand,  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  Targums 
never  render  "  the  cloud"  or  "  the  glory"  by  Shechinah, 
but  by  X333?  and  ^"^i^^^  and  that  even  in  such  passages 
as  £xod.  xxiv,  16,  17;  Kumb.  ix,  17,  18,  22;  x,  12, 
neither  the  mention  of  the  cloud  nor  the  constant  use 
of  the  verb  *|3«)  in  the  Hebrew  provokes  any  reference 
to  the  Shechinah.  Hence,  as  regards  the  use  of  the 
word  Shechinah  in  the  Targums,  it  may  be  defined  as 
a  periphrasis  for  God  whenever  he  is  said  to  dwell  on 
Zion  among  Israel  or  between  the  cherubims,  and  so 
on,  in  order,  as  before  said,  to  avoid  the  slightest  ap- 
proach to  materialism.  Far  most  frequently  this  term 
is  introduced  when  the  verb  "PO  occurs  in  the  Hebrew 
text;  but  occasionally,  as  in  some  of  the  above-cited 
instances,  where  it  does  not,  but  where  the  paraphrast 
wished  to  interpose  an  abstraction  corresponding  to 
presence  to  break  the  bolder  authropopathy  of  the  He- 
brew writer. 

Our  view  of  the  Targnmistic  notion  of  the  Shechinah 
would  not  be  complete  if  we  did  not  add  that,  though, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  Jews  reckoned  the  Shechinah 
among  the  marks  of  the  divine  favor  which  were  want- 
ing to  the  second  Temple,  they  manifestly  expected  the 
return  of  the  Shechinah  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah. 
Thus  Hag.'  i,  8,  "Build  the  house,  and  I  will  take 
pleasure  in  it,  and  I  will  be  glorified,  saith  the  Lord"  is 
paraphrased  by  Jonathan  "  I  will  cause  my  Shechinah 
to  dwell  in  it  in  glory."  Zech.  ii,  10,  "Lo,  I  come,  and 
I  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  thee,  saith  the  Lord"  is 
paraphrased  "  I  will  be  revealed,  and  will  cause  my  She- 
chinah to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  thee ;"  and  viii,  3,  "  I 
am  returned  unto  Zion,  and  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of 
Jerusalem,"  is  paraphrased  "  I  will  make  my  Shechinah 
dv^ell  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem ;"  and,  lastly,  in  Ezek. 
xliii,  7,  9,  in  the  vision  of  the  return  of  the  glory  of 
God  to  the  Temple,  Jonathan  paraphrases  thus :  "  Son 
of  man,  this  is  the  place  of  the  house  of  the  throne  of 
my  glory,  and  this  is  the  place  of  the  house  of  the  dwell- 
ing of  my  Shechinah,  where  I  will  make  my  Shechinah 
dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  children  of  Israel  forever.  . .  . 
Now  let  them  cast  away  their  idols, . . .  and  I  will  make 
my  Shechinah  dwell  in  the  midst  of  them  forever" 
(comp.  Isa.  iv,  5,  where  the  return  of  the  pillar  of  cloud 
by  day  and  fire  by  night  is  foretold  as  to  take  place  in 
the  days  of  the  Messiah). 

The  rabbins  affirm  that  the  Shechinah  first  resided 
in  the  tabernacle  prepared  by  Moses  in  the  wilderness, 
into  which  it  descended  on  the  day  of  its  consecration  in 
the  figure  of  a  cloud.  It  passed  thence  into  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Solomon's  Temple  on  the  day  of  its  dedication 
by  this  prince,  where  it  continued  till  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  by  the  Chaldseans,  and  was 
not  afterwards  seen  there. 

2.  Biblical  History, — As  regards  the  visible  manifes- 
tation of  the  Divine  Presence  dwelling  among  the  Is- 
raelites to  which  the  term  Shechinah  has  attached  it^ 
self,  the  idea  which  the  different  accounts  in  Scripture 
convey  is  that  of  a  most  brilliant  and  glorious  light  en- 
veloped in  a  cloud,  and  usually  concealed  by  the  cloud 
so  that  the  cl<»ud  itself  was  for  the  most  part  alone  vis- 
ible; but  on  particular  occasions  the  glory  (in  Heb. 

*•<  nias,  in  Chald.  ""^  ■»g;)  appeared.    Thus,  at  the 
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Exodus,  "  the  Loixl  went  befure"*  the  Israelites  **  by  day 
in  a  pillar  of  cl<)u<l .  .  .  and  by  night  in  a  pillar  of  fire 
to  give  them  light."  Again,  we  read  that  this  pillar 
**  was  a  cloud  and  darknew"  to  the  Egyptians,  **  but  it 
gave  light  by  night"  to  the  Ibraelites.  But  in  the 
rooming  watch  "the  Lord  looked  unto  the  host  of  the 
EgA'ptians  through  the  pillar  of  tire  and  of  the  cloud, 
and  troubled  the  host  of  the  Egyptians" — i.  e.  as  I'hilo 
(quoted  by  Patrick)  explains  it,  *'  the  fiery  appearance 
of  the  Deitv  shone  furth  from  the  cloud,"  and  bv  its 
amazing  brightness  confounded  ihem.  So,  too,  in  the 
Pirke  Eliner  it  is  said,  "  The  blessed  God  appeared  in 
his  glory  upon  the  sea,  and  it  fied  back,"  with  which 
Patrick  compares  Psa.  Ixxvii,  16,  *'The  waters  saw  thee, 
O  God,  the  waters  saw  thee ;  they  were  afraid,"  where 
the  Targum  has  '*  They  saw  tjiy  Shechinah  in  the  midst 
of  the  waters."  In  Exod.  xix,  9, "  the  Lord  said  to  Mo- 
ses, Lo,  I  come  unto  thee  in  a  thick  cloud,"  and  accord- 
ingly in  .ver.  16  we  read  that  "a  thick  cloud"  rested 
"upon  the  mount,"  and  in  ver.  18  that  "Mount  Sinai 
was  altogether  on  a  smoke,  because  the  Lord  descended 
upon  it  in  fire."  This  is  further  explained  in  xxiv,  16, 
where  we  read  that  "  the  glory  of  the  Lord  abode  upon 
Mount  Sinai,  and  the  cloud  covered  it  ( L  e.  as  Aben- 
Ezra  explains  it,  the  glory)  six  days."  But  upon  tlie 
seventh  day,  when  the  Lord  called  "  unto  Moses  out  of 
the  midst  of  the  cloud,"  there  was  a  breaking-forth  of 
the  glory  through  the  cloud,  for  "  the  sight  of  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  was  like  devouring  fire  on  the  top  of  the 
mount  in  the  eyes  of  the  children  of  Israel"  (ver.  17). 
So,  again,  when  God,  as  it  were,  took  possession  of  the 
Tabernacle  at  its  first  completion  (xl,  84,35), "  the  cloud 
covered  the  tent  of  the  congregation  (externally),  and 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  tabernacle  (within), 
and  Moses  was  not  able  to  enter  into  the  tent  of  the  con- 
gregation" (rather,  of  meeting);  just  as  at  the  dedication 
of  Solomon's  Temple  ( 1  Kings  viii,  10,  11 )  "  the  cloud 
filled  the  house  of  the  Lord  so  that  the  priests  could  not 
stand  to  minister  because  of  the  cloud,  for  the  glorA-  of 
the  Lord  had  "filled  the  house  of  the  Lord."  In  the  tab- 
ernacle, however,  as  in  the  Temple,  this  was  only  a 
temporary  state  of  things,  for  throughout  the  books  of 
Leviticus  and  Numbers  we  find  Moses  constantlv  enter- 
ing  into  the  tabeniacle.  When  he  did  so,  the  cloud 
which  rested  over  it  externally,  dark  by  day  and  lumi- 
nous at  night  (Numb,  ix,  15, 16),  came  down  and  stood 
at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  Lord  talked  with 
Moses  inside,  "  face  to  face,  as  a  man  talketh  with  his 
friend"  (Exod.  xxxiii,  7-11).  It  was  on  such  occasions 
that  Moses  "  heard  the  voice  of  one  speaking  unto  him 
from  off  the  mercy-seat  that  was  upon  the  ark  of  testi- 
mony, from  between  the  two  cherubim"  (Numb,  vii, 
89),  in  acconlance  with  Exod.  xxv,  22;  Lev.  xvi,  2. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  glory  was  habitually 
seen  either  by  Moses  or  the  people.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, it  flashed  forth  from  the  cloud  which  concealed  it, 
as  Exod.  xvi,  7,  10;  Lev.  ix,  6,  28,  when  "  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  appeared  unto  all  the  people"  according  to  a 
previous  promise,  or  as  Numb,  xiv,  10;  xvi,  19,  42;  xx, 
6,  suddenly  to  strike  terror  in  the  people  in  their  rebell- 
ion. The  last  occasion  on  which  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
appeared  was  that  mentioned  in  xx,  6,  when  they  were 
in  Kadesh  in  the  fortieth  year  of  the  Exodus,  and  mur- 
mured for  want  of  water;  and  the  last  express  mention 
of  the  cloud  as  visibly  present  over  the  tabernacle  is  in 
Dcut.  xxxi,  15,  just  before  the  death  of  Moses.  The 
cloud  had  not  been  mentioned  before  since  the  second 
year  of  the  Exodus  (Numb,  x,  11,  34;  xii,  5,  10) ;  but 
as  the  description  in  ix,  15-28 ;  Exod.  xl,  38,  relates  to 
the  whole  time  of  their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness, 
we  may  conclude  that,  at  all  events,  the  cloud  visibly  ac- 
companied them  through  all  the  migrations  mentioned 
in  Numb,  xxxiii  till  they  reached  the  plains  of  Moab 
and  till  Moses  died.  From  this  time  we  have  no  men- 
tion whatever  in  the  history  either  of  the  cloud,  or  of  the 
■'lory,  or  of  the  voice  from  between  the  cherubim,  till 
^  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple.     But  since  it  is 


certain  that  the  ark  was  still  the  special  symbol  of  God's 
presence  and  power  (Josh,  iii,  iv,  vi;  1  Sam.  iv;  P««. 
Ixviii,  1  sq.;  comp.  with  Numb,  x,  85;  Pisa,  cxxxli,  8; 
Ixxx,  1 ;  xcix,  1),  and  since  such  passages  as  1  Sam.  ir. 
4,  21,  22;  2  Sam.  vi,  2;  Psa.  xcix,  7;  2  Kin^s  xix,  15, 
seem  to  imply  the  continued  manifestation  of  GchI's  pm- 
ence  in  the  cloud  between  the  cherubim,  and  inasmuch 
as  Lev.  xvi,  2  seemed  to  promise  so  much,  and  as  more 
general  expressions,  such  as  Psa.  ix,  11 ;  cxxxii.  7,  8, 
18,  14;  Ixxvi,  2;  Isa.  viii,  18,  etc.,  thus  acquire  much 
more  point,  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  the  dood  did 
continue,  though  with  shorter  or  longer  intemiptione. 
to  dwell  between  "  the  cherubim  of  glory  shadowing 
the  mercy-seat"  until  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  by 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

The  allusions  in  the  New  Test,  to  the  Shechinah  are 
not  unfrequent.  Thus,  in  the  account  of  the  natiritT, 
the  words  "  Lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  them" 
(Luke  ii,  9),  followed  by  the  apparition  of  "the  multi- 
tude of  the  heavenly  host,"  recall  the  appearance  of 
the  divine  glory  on  Sinai,  when  "He  shined  forth  from 
Paran,  and  came  with  ten  thousands  of  saints"  (Devu 
xxxiii,  2;  comp.  P^  Ixviii,  17;  Acts  vii,  53;  Heh.  ii 
2;  Ezek.  xliii,  2).  The  "God  of  glory"  (Acts  vii,  1 
55), "the  cherubim  of  glory"  (Heb,  ix,*5),"the  gknr" 
(Rom.  ix,  4),  and  other  like  passages,  are  distinct  reHer- 
ences  to  the  manifestations  of  the  glory  in  the  Old 
Test.  It  appeared  at  the  baptism  and  transfi^ratio& 
of  Jesus,  and  is  called  the  excellent  glory  by  Peter  (2 
Pet.  ii,  10).  When  we  read  in  John  i,  14  that  "the 
Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us  (i<ncqrmcfv 
iv  ijfitp)f  and  we  beheld  his  glory ;"  or  in  2  Cor.  xii,  9 
"  that  the  power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  roe"  {i■K^eK^' 
vitwy  lir'  iftt) ;  or  in  Rev.  xxi,  8,  "  Behold  the  taber^ 
nacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and  he  will  dwell  with  them* 
(17  OKtivfi  Tov  6(ou  .  .  .  Kai  otcriiiomi  §ifr  aifrwv),  we 
have  not  only  references  to  the  Shechinah  (the  Greek 
(TKrivij  being  itself,  perhaps,  an  echo  of  the  Heb.  "^ZV. 
9kakdn\  but  are  distinctly  taught  to  connect  it  with 
the  incarnation  and  future  coming  of  Messiah,  as  tvf^ 
with  antitype.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  con- 
stant connection  of  the  second  advent  with  a  dood,  or 
clouds,  and  attendant  angels  points  in  the  same  direc- 
tion (Matt,  xxvi,  64;  Luke  xxi,  27;  Acts  i,  9,  11;  2 
Thess.  1,7,8;  Rev.i,7). 

It  should  also  be  specially  noticed  that  the  attend- 
ance of  angeb  is  usually  associated  with  the  Shechi- 
nah. These  are  most  frequently  called  (Ezek.  x,  xi) 
cherubim ;  but  sometimes,  as  in  Isa.  vi,  seraphim  (comp. 
Rev.  iv,  7, 8).  In  Exod.  xiv,  19  "  the  angel  of  God''  is 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  cloud,  and  in  DeoL 
xxxiii,  2  the  descent  upon  Sinai  is  described  as  being 
"with  ten  thousands  of  saints"  (comp.  Psa.  Ixviii.  17; 
Zech.  xiv,  5).  The  predominant  association,  however, 
is  with  the  cherubim,  of  which  the  golden  cherubim  on 
the  mercy -seat  were  the  representation,  lliis  gives 
force  to  the  interpretation  that  has  been  put  upon  Geu. 
iii,  24  (Jerus.  Targum)  as  being  the  earliest  notice  of 
the  Shechinah,  under  the  symbol  of  a  pointed  flame, 
dwelling  between  the  chenibim,  and  constituring  that 
local  presence  of  the  Lord  from  which  Cain  went  forth, 
and  before  which  the  worship  of  Adam  and  succeed- 
ing patriarchs  was  performed  (see  Hale,  ChronoL  ii,  94 ; 
Smith,  Sacr.  ArmaL  i,  178,  176,  177).  Parkhurst  went 
so  far  as  to  imagine  a  tabemade  containing  the  cheru- 
bim and  the  glory  all  the  time  from  Adam  to  Moses 
{ffeb,  I^x.  p.  628).  It  is,  however,  pretty  certain  that 
the  various  appearances  to  Abraham  and  that  to  Moses 
in  the  bush  were  manifestations  of  the  EKvine  Majesty 
similar  to  those  later  ones  to  which  the  terni  Shechi- 
nah is  applied  (see  esfiecially  Acts  vii,  2). — Smith. 

8.  From  the  tenor  of  these  texts  it  is  evident  that 
the  Most  High,  whose  essence  no  man  hath  seen  or  can 
see,  was  pleased  anciently  to  manifest  himself  to  the 
eyes  of  men  by  an  external  visible  symbol.    As  to  the 
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precite  nature  of  the  phenomenon  thus  exhibited  we 
can  only  say  that  it  appears  to  have  been  a  concen- 
trated glowing  brightness,  a  preternatural  splendor,  an 
efiulgeui  something,  which  was  appropriately  express- 
ed by  the  term  **  glory  f  but  wbetfier  in  phUoeophical 
strictness  it  was  material  or  immaterial  it  is  pn»bably 
impossible  to  determine.  A  luminous  object  of  this  de- 
scription seeips  intrinsically  the  noost  appropriate  sym- 
bol of  that  Being  of  whom,  perhaps  in  allusion  to  this 
very  mode  of  manifestation,  it  is  said  that  **  he  is  light" 
and  that  **  he  dwelleth  in  light  unapproachable,  and 
full  of  glory.^  The  presence  of  such  a  sensible  repre- 
aentarion  of  Jehovah  seems  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
in  Older  to  harmonize  what  is  frequently  said  of  "  see- 
ing God*'  with  the  truth  of  his  nature  as  an  incorpo- 
real and  easetitially  invisible  spirit.  While  we  are  told 
in  one  place  that  **  no  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time,** 
we  are  elsewhere  informed  that  Moses  and  Aaron  and 
the  seventy  elders  "saw  the  God  of  Israel"*  when  called 
up  to  the  summit  of  the  holy  mount.  So,  also,  Isaiah 
says  of  himself  (vi,  1,  5)  that  ^  in  the  year  that  king 
Uzziah  died  he  saw  the  Lord  sitting  upon  his  throne," 
aiKl  that,  in  consequence,  he  cried  out,  ^1  am  undone; 
for  muie  eyes  have  seen  the  Lord  of  hosts."  In  these 
cases  it  is  obvious  that  the  object  seen  was  not  God  in 
his  essence,  but  some  external,  visible  symbol  which, 
because  it  stood  for  God,  is  called  by  his  name. 

But  of  all  these  ancient  recorded  theophanies  the 
most  flignal  and  illustrious  was  undoubtedly  that  which 
was  vouchsafed  in  the  pillar  of  cloud  that  guided  the 
march  of  the  children  of  Israel  through  the  wilderness 
on  their  way  to  Canaan.  A  correct  view  of  this  sub- 
ject clothes  it  at  onoe  with  a  sanctity  and  grandeur 
which  seldom  appear  from  the  naked  letter  of  the  nar- 
rative. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  columnar 
cloud  was  the  seat  of  the  Shechinah.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  term  skechinizing  is  applied  to  the  abiding 
of  the  cloud  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  (Exod. 
xxiv,  16).  Within  the  towering  aerial  mass,  we  sup- 
pose, was  enfolded  the  inner  effulgent  brightness  to 
which  the  appellation  "glory  of  the  Lord"*  more  prop- 
erly belonged,  and  which  was  only  occasionally  dis- 
closed. In  several  instances  in  which  God  would  indi- 
cate bis  anger  to  his  people  it  is  said  that  they  looked 
to  the  cloud  and  beheld  the  "glory  of  the  Lord"  (Numb, 
xi  V,  10 ;  3£vi,  19, 42).  So  when  he  would  inspire  a  trem- 
bling awe  of  bis  majesty  at  the  giving  of  the  law,  it  is 
said  the  ''glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  as  a  devouring 
tire"  on  the  summit  of  the  mount.  Nor  must  the  fact 
be  forgotten  in  this  connection  that  when  Nadab  and 
Abihu,  the  two  sons  of  Aaron,  offended  by  strange  fire 
in  their  offerings,  a  fatal  flash  from  the  cloudy  pillar  in- 
stantaneously extinguished  their  lives.  The  evidence 
would  seem,  then,  to  be  conclusive  that  this  wondrous 
pillar-cloud  was  the  seat  or  throne  of  the  Shechinah, 
the  visible  representative  of  Jehovah  dwelling  in  the 
midst  of  hb  people. — Kitto, 

See  Anon.  De  MS^sa  (Jen.  1720);  Lowman.  On  the 
Shechinah;  TayloTj  Leiiers  o/ Ben- Mordecai;  Skinner, 
Dissertation  on  the  Shechinah  (in  Works^  vol.  ii) ;  Watts, 
Ghry  of  Christ;  Upham,  On  the  Logos;  Bush,  Notes 
on  Kxodus ;  Tenison,  On  Idolatry ,  Fleming,  Christolo- 
gy ,  Patrick,  Commentary  on  Exod, ;  Buxtorf,  Hist,  A  re, 
/odch.  xi;  Wells,  The  Shechinah  (in  Help  for  Under- 
standing the  Scripture,  p.  4) ;  (Am.)  Evang,  Review ^  Jan. 
1860.    See  also  Cherub^  Cloud;  Pili^r. 

Shedd,  William,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Mount  Vernon,  N.  H.,  in  1798,  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  1819,  and  ordained  an  evangelist 
in  1828.  He  was  minister  for  one  year  at  Abington, 
Mas&,  where  he  died  in  1830.  He  wrote  Letters  to  W, 
E,  Channing  on  the  Existence  and  Agency  of  Fallen  Spir- 
its, by  Canonicus  (Boston,  1828,  8vo). 

Sheddan,  Samukl  Sharon,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  in  Northumberland  County,  Pa.,  Sept. 
13, 1810.    His  ancestors  came  from  Scotland  and  settled 


on  the  Susquehanna  Kiver  in  that  county,  where  the 
homestead  of  his  family  remains.  He  was  prepared  for 
college  in  the  Milton  Academy,  Pa.  He  entereil  Jeffer- 
son College  in  1830,  and  graduated  therefrom  in  two 
years.  He  afterwards  pursued  his  theological  studies  in 
Princeton  Seminary,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the 
fall  of  1834.  The  flrst  tifteen  years  of  his  ministry  were 
spent  in  connection  with  the  churches  of  Williamsport, 
Murray,  and  Warrior  Run,  the  latter  place  being  the 
home  of  Dr.  Sheddan's  childhood.  His  father  and 
grandfather  were  ruling  elders  in  this  Church.  From 
Warrior  Hun  he  was  unanimously  called  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Rah  way,  N.  J.  The 
life  of  Dr.  Sheddan  was  a  roost  laborious  and  useful  one. 
During  his  ministry  at  Warrior  Run  he  united  the  office 
of  teacher  with  that  of  pastor,  and,  by  unremitting  toil, 
carried  on  successfully  both  his  school  and  his  Church. 
From  among  the  young  men  he  prepared  for  cfllege, 
more  than  a  dozen  became  ministers  of  the  Gospel  He 
was  a  wise  counsellor  and  warm  friend  of  the  young 
men  studying  for  the  ministry.  He  was  eminently  ju- 
dicious as  an  adviser  in  the  matter  of  new  Church  en- 
tet'prises  in  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery  of  Elizabeth, 
and  his  services  will  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance. 
Dr.  Sheddan  remained  as  pastor  of  the  Rahway  Church 
twenty- two  years.  The  position  he  held  among  his 
ministerial  brethren  in  the  community  where  he  la- 
bored and  throughout  the  State  of  New  Jersey  is  shown 
by  the  profound  impression  produced  by  his  death,  and 
the  tribute  of  respect  paid  to  his  memory  by  the  synod 
then  in  session,  which  appointed  a  committee  to  attend 
his  funeral.  He  was  for  several  years  one  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  Ho  died 
in  Rahway,  N.  J.,  Oct.  18, 1874.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Shed^ettr  (Heb.  Shedeur\  ■iSlX"'nO,  darter  of  light; 
Sept.  2iSiovp  v.r.  'E^coup),  father  of  Elizur,  which  Ut- 
ter was  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben  at  the  time  of  the 
Exode  (Numb,  i,  5;  ii,  10;  vu,  80,  85;  x,  18).  B.a 
ante  1658. 

Sheep.  The  following  Hebrew  words  occur  as  the 
names  of  sheep:  "|X2C,  tsdn  (varieties  VlX2C,  tsedn,  XSbC, 
tsonSj  or  n32{,  tsoneh),  a  collective  noun  to  denote  "a 
flock  of  sheep  or  goats,"  to  which  is  opposed  the  noun 
of  unity,  Tlio,  seh,  "  a  sheep"  or  ^*  a  goat,"  joined  to  a 

masculine  where  "  rams"  or  "  he-goats"  are  signified,  and 
with  a  feminine  when  ^ewes"  or  "  she-goats"  are  meant, 
though  even  in  this  case  sometimes  to  a  masculine  (as 
in  Gen.  xxxi,  10) :  b^K,  dyil, "  a  ram ;"  bnn,  rache/j  "a 

ewe;"  'm^yhibes^or  nb3,ife<!«e6 (fem.na»3,or  ntoS), 
"  a  lamb,"  or  rather  *•  a  sheep  of  a  year  old  or  above," 
opposed  to  nbld,  taUhy  "a  sucking  or  very  young  lamb;" 
"^3,  kar,  is  another  term  applied  to  a  lamb  as  it  skips 
(I'ns)  in  the  pastures.  The  Chald.  "^9K,  immdr  (Ezra 
vi,  9, 17;  vii,  17),  is  a  later  word,  apparently  indicating 
lambs  intended  for  sacrifice,  while  *l!tn7,  attud,  rendered 
"ram"  in  Gen.  xxxi,  signifies  a  he-goat.  See  Ewe^ 
Lamb;  Ram. 

The  term  r\X^'^''\Qpjkesitdh  (literally  something  weighed 
out,  A.  V. "  piece  of  money,"  Gen.  xxxiii,  19 ;  Job  xlii, 
11;"  piece  of  silver,"  Josh,  xxiv,  32),  has  been  supposed 
by  many  to  denote  a  coin  stamped  with  the  tigure  of  a 
lamb;  but  Gesenius  suggests  {Thesaur,  p.  1241)  that 
specimens  of  that  sort  are  probably  only  those  of  Cy- 
prus, which  bore  that  mark.    See  Kksitah. 
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■re  Che  principil  Bibliol  alluainut  to  these  inimaU  | 
Tbey  were  used  in  the  ucriAcmi  offerings,  both  tbe 
adult  auimil  (Enod.  xi,  21 ;  I  Kinga  viii,  UB ;  3  Chron. 
xiix,  S3)  uid  [he  lsnib,to33,  Le.  "■  mole  froni  ooe  to 
three  yean  old;"  but  yoniit;  iambaof  the  llrUyeir  vrere 
more  generally  uaed  in  the  aSeiings  (tee  Exud.  xxix, 
BH;  Lev.  ix,  9;  lii,  6;  Numb,  xxviii,  »,  elA.).  No 
lamb  under  eight  days  old  wai  aUowed  to  be  killed 
(Ler.  xxii,  27).  A  veiy  young  laoib  nan  called  P^S, 
raUA(see  lSam.Tii,9i  Iu.lxv,25).  Sheep  and  lambg 
formed  an  imponant  anicle  of  food  (I  Sani.xxT,  IS;  I 
Kinga  i,  19;  iv,28;  Faa.lxiv,  11;  etc),  and  ewe's  milk 
ig  aMDcial«d  with  that  of  tbe  cow  (lu.  viL  21 ,  2a).  The 
wool  waa  uaed  aa  clothing  (Lev.  xiii,  47;  Deut.  xxii, 
II;  PnT.iiii,13;  Job  xxxi,  20,  etc).  See  Vt'ooL. 
Trumpela  may  hare  been  made  of  the  homa  of  nma 
(Juab,  vi,  4),  though  the  rendering  ur  the  A.  V.  in  tliii 
paoage  is  generally  thought  to  be  incorrect.  "Rama' 
Bkina  dyed  red"  were  uaed  aa  ■  covering  for  the  taber- 

paid  aa  tribute  (2  King*  iii,  4).  It  ia  very  atrikiiig  to 
notice  the  immense  numbcra  of  sheep  that  were  reared 
in  Falcatine  in  Ublical  times :  aee,  fur  instance.  1  Chron. 
V,  21 1  3  Chron.  xv,  II  i  xxx,  U ;  2  King*  iii,  1 ;  Job 
xlii,  12.  Especial  mention  is  made  o!  ihe  ahecp  of 
Bozrah  (Mic.  ii,  I !  i  Isa.  xxxiv,  6),  in  the  Und  of  Edom, 
a  distrivt  well  suited  for  paMuring  sheep.  "Baahan  and 
liilead"  are  alrio  ntenlioned  ai>  pastures  (Mic  vii,  14). 
"Large  parts  of  Carmel,  Ba>han,  and  Uitcad,"  says 
Thomson  {Lwtd  and  Boat,  I,  3l>4X"are  at  their  proper 
seasons  afive  with  countless  Uocka"  (see  alao  p.  831). 
"  The  flocks  of  Kedar"  and  ■'  tbe  rams  of  Mebaiot  h,"  two 
sons  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  ixv,  IS)  that  sellled  in  Arabia, 
are  referred  to  in  Isa.  Ix,  7.  Sheep-shearing  is  alluded 
to  in  tien,  xxxi,  IS;  xxxviii,  13;  DeuL  xv,  19;  1  Sam. 
xxv,4;  lsa.Hii,T;  etc  Sheep-dogs  were  employed  in 
Biblical  times,  as  is  evident  frum  Jiib  xxx,  1, "  the  dogs 
of  my  tlock."  From  the  manner  in  which  ihey  are  spoken 
of  by  Ibe  patriarch  it  is  clear,  an  ThomB.>n  {^ibid.  i,  301) 
well  observes,  that  the  Otieiiial  shepherdrfl<^  were  very 
different  animals  from  the  sheep-dogs  of  our  own  land. 
The  existing  breeil  are  described  as  being  "a  mean,  sin- 
ister, ill-conditioned  generation,  which  are  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance, kicked  about,  and  half  stari-ed,  with  nothing  no- 
ble or  attractive  about  tbem."  They  were,  however, 
without  doubt,  uaeful  to  the  shepherd^  nwre  especially 
at  night,  in  keeping  ofT  the  wild  beasts  that  prowled 
about  the  hilla  and  vaUeys  (nimp.Theocrit.  Id.  v,  106). 
Shepherds  in  Palestine  and  the  East  generally  go  be- 
fore their  flocks,  which  thev  induce  to  folkiw  bv  calling 
to  them  (comp.  John  x,  4;  Fsa.  Ixxvii,  20;   " 
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the  shepherd  with  signs  of  pies 
'bedience  which  I  had  never  before  obaervol  ii 
ly  other  animal  It  is  also  true  in  thia  coani 
'  a  stranger  will  they  not  follow,  but  will  flee  frta 
The  shepherd  told  me  that  many  oThis  sfaecp  were  Hill 
wild,  that  ihey  had  not  yet  learned  their  rumes,  bat 
Ibat  by  teaching  them  tbev  would  all  learn  thnD."  Set 
alw)  Thomson  (i,  801):  "'The  ihepherd  cmlls  sharply 
fium  time  lu  time  tu  remind  the  sheep  of  his  pmence. 
They  know  his  voice  and  follow  on;  bat  if  a  strnnger 
call,  they  stop  short,  lift  up  their  heads  in  alarm,  and 
if  it  is  repeated  they  turn  and  Hee,  because  thty  know 
not  the  viHce  of  ■  stranger."  Henderson,  in  Icelaod, 
notices  a  shepberdeia  with  a  Bock  of  flfly  sherp,  ei 
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Domeetic  sbeep,  although  commonly  >q!aTd«1  a  the 
progeny  of  one  particular  wild  species,  are  probably  an 
instance,  among  many  aimilar,  where  tbe  wisdom  of 
Providence  has  provided  subaisteoce  for  man  in  differcnl 
regions  by  bestowing  tbe  dDmesticaiing  artd  anbrainve 
instincts  upon  the  different  species  of  animal*  which  the 
human  family  might  find  in  their  wanderings;  tot  it  it 
certain  that  even  the  American  arguU  can  be  rendeied 
tractable,  and  that  the  Corsican  niUDKiii  will  bt«ed  with 

or  the  greater  part  of  ibe  Western  domestic  race*  are 
aMumeil  to  be  descended,  is  atill  found  wild  in  tbe  high 
mountain  regions  of  Perns,  and  is  readily  distingnishied 
from  iwD  other  wild  species  bordering  on  the  same  re- 
gion. What  breeds  Ihe  earliest  shepherd  tribes  reared 
in  and  about  I'alesiine  can  now  be  only  infeired  froa 
negative  characters;  yet  they  are  sufficient  to  abow 
that  Ihey  were  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  as  the  cduiimhi 
homed  vaiiety  of  Egypt  and  coniinenlsl  Europe:  in 
general  white,  and  occasionally  blavk,  although  thcfi 
wan  on  the  Upper  Nile  a  speckled  race;  and  so  early  m 
the  time  of  Aristotle  the  Arabians  pueaessed  a  nifbas 
breed,  another  with  a  very  lung  tail,  and,  above  all,  • 
broad-tailed  sheep,  which  at  pr«eni  is  commonly  de- 
nominated the  Syrian.     These  three  vaneliM  are  said 

ing  all  the  characteristics  to  mark  ita  descent  tixaa 
tbe  wilil  Ovit  livyrlnpkta  or  iarbaliu,  or  ktUk  of  the 
Antnan  and  Egyptian  mountains.  Flocks  of  tbe  an- 
cient breed,  derived  from  the  Bedawin,  are  now  extant 
in  Syria,  with  little  or  no  change  in  external  characMn, 
chiefly  the  broad-tailed  and  Ihe  common  homed  while, 
often  with  black  and  while  about  the  face  and  feet,  Ibt 
tail  somewhat  thicker  and  longar  than  the  European. 

The  sbeep  of  Syris  and  Palestine  are  the  bmad-iial 
(Orit  lalicaMdalia),  and  a  variety  of  [he  common  ibrtf 
of  this  country  {Ocii  aria)  called  the  Bidoieiii,  accnrd- 


n  (Gen 


i,  13).    See 
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give  names  to  sbeep  and  goats,  as  we  do  to  our  dairy 
cattle  (see  John  x,  3).  This  practice  prevailed  amung 
the  ancient  Greeks  (see  Theocrit.  Id.  v,  109) ; 

The  following  quotation  from  Hartley  {Rriarcliet  & 
Orttce  andthe  Leciml,  p.321)  i>  so  strikingly  illustralive 
of  the  altusiuns  in  John  x,  1-13  that  we  cannot  do  bet- 
ter ihan  (|UOte  it:  "  Having  had  my  attention  directed 
last  nigbt  to  the  words  in  John  x,8, 1  asked  my  man  if 
it  was  usual  in  Greece  to  give  names  to  the  sheep.  He 
informed  me  [hat  it  was,  and  that  the  sheep  obeyed  the 
shepherd  when  ho  called  them  by  [heir  nantes.  This 
.g  I  had  an  opportkinity  of  verifyine  Ihe  truth  of 
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rd  the  same  question  which  1  had  , 
vant,  and  he  gave  me  the  same  answer.     I  tl 

'<«  pasturage  and  its  companions  and  ran  i 
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iBgtoRiMseU  (/4^po,  ii,  147).  The  broad-Uiled  kind 
htA  long  been  nired  in  Syria.  Aristotle,  who  lived 
more  than  2000  years  ago,  expressly  mentions  Syrian 
sheep  with  tails  a  cubit  wide.  This  or  another  variety 
of  the  ^)ecie8  is  also  noticed  by  Herodotus  (iii,  113)  as 
occurring  in  Arabia.  The  fat  tail  of  the  sheep  is  prob- 
ably alluded  to  in  Lev.  iii,  9;  vii,  8,  etc,  as  the  fat  and 
the  whole  rump  that  was  to  be  taken  off  hard  by  the 
backbone,  and  was  to  be  consumed  on  the  altar.  "The 
carcass  of  one  of  these  sheep,  without  including  the 
head,  feet,  entrails,  and  skin,  generally  weighs  from 
fifty  to  sixty  pounds,  of  which  the  tail  makes  up  fifteen 
pounds;  but  some  of  the  largest  breed,  that  have  been 
fattened  with  care,  will  sometimes  weigh  160  pounds, 
the  tail  alone  composing  a  third  of  the  whole  weight. 
This  tail — a  broad  and  flattlsh  appendage — has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  large  and  loose  mass  of  flesh  or  fat  upon 
the  rump  and  about  the  root  of  the  tail ;  and  from  the 
odd  motion  which  it  receives  when  the  'animal  walks, 
one  would  suppose  it  connected  to  the  animal's  body 
only  by  the  skin  with  which  it  is  covered. ...  In  the 
Egyptian  variety  this  tail  is  quite  pendulous  and  broad 
throughout,  but  in  the  Syrian  variety  the  tail  narrows 
almost  to  a  point  towards  the  end,  and  the  extremity  is 
turned  up.  This  is  a  great  convenience  to  the  animaL 
The  sheep  of  the  extraordinary  size  mentioned  before 
are  very  rare,  and  usually  kept  in  yards,  so  that  they 
are  in  little  danger  of  injuring  the  tail  as  they  walk. 
But  in  the  fields,  in  order  to  prevent  injury  from  the 
bushes,  the  shepherds  in  several  places  of  Syria  fix  a 
thin  piece  of  board  on  the  under-part  (which  is  not,  like 
the  rest,  covered  with  wool),  and  to  this  board  small 
wheels  are  sometimes  added. . . .  The  tail  is  entirely 
composed  of  a  substance  between  marrow  and  fat,  serv- 
ing very  often  in  the  kitchen  in  the  place  of  butter,  and, 
cut  into  small  pieces,  makes  an  ingredient  in  various 
dishes;  when  the  animal  is  young  it  is  little  inferior  to 
the  best  marrow"  (Kitto,  Phyf,  HisL  of  Palest,  p.  306; 
see  also  Thomson,  tU  sup,  i,  178). 

The  whole  passage  in  Gen.  xxx  which  bears  on  the 
subject  of  Jacobus  stratagem  with  Laban's  sheep  is  in- 
volved in  considerable  perplexity,  and  Jacob's  conduct 
in  this  matter  has  been  severely  and  uncomprombingly 
condemned  by  some  writers.  We  touch  upon  the  ques- 
tion briefly  in  its  zoological  bearing.  It  is  altogether 
impossible  to  account  for  the  complete  success  which 
attended  Jacob's  device  of  setting  peeled  rods  before  the 
ewes  and  she-goats  as  they  came  to  drink  in  the  water- 
ing-troughs, on  natural  grounds.  The  Greek  fathers,  for 
the  most  part,  ascribe  the  result  to  the  direct  operation 
of  the  Deity,  whereas  Jerome  and  the  Latin  fathers  re- 
gard it  as  a  mere  natural  operation  of  the  imaginadon, 
adducing  aa  illustrations  in  point  various  devices  that 
have  been  resorted  to  by  the  ancients  in  the  cases  of 
mares,  asses,  etc  (see  Oppian,  Cyneg,  i,  327,  357;  Pliny, 
H.  iV.  vii,  10,  and  the  passages  from  Quintilion,  Hip- 
poccates,  and  Galen,  aa  cited  by  Jerome,  Grotius,  and 
Bochart).  None  of  the  instances  cited  by  Jerome  and 
others  are  exact  parallels  with  that  in  question.  The 
quotations  adduced,  with  the  exception  of  those  which 
speak  of  painted  images  set  before  Spartan  women  inter 
concipiewium,  refer  to  cases  in  which  living  animals 
themselves,  and  not  reflections  of  inanimate  objects, 
were  the  cause  of  some  marked  peculiarity  in  the  fcetus. 
RosenmUller,  however  (Schol,  ad.  loc),  cites  Hastfeer 
{De  Re  Ovitxria,  German  version,  p.  17, 30, 43, 46, 47)  as 
a  writer  by  whom  the  contrary  opinion  is  confirmed. 
Even  granting  the  general  truth  of  these  instances,  and 
scknowledging  the  curious  effect  which  peculiar  sights 
through  some  nervous  influence  do  occasionally  pro- 
dnce  in  the  foetus  of  many  animals,  yet  we  must  agree 
with  the  Greek  fathers  ahd  ascribe  the  production  of 
Jacob's  spotted  sheep  and  goats  to  divine  agency.  The 
whole  question  has  been  carefully  considered  bv  Nitsch- 
mann  {De  Corylo  Jacobi,  in  Thes.  Nov,  Theol  PhU,  i, 
202-206),  from  whom  we  quote  the  following  passage : 
"  Fatemur  itaque,  cum  Yossio  aliisque  piis  viris,  illam 
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pecudum  imaginationem  tantum  fuisse  cansam  adju- 
vantem,  ac  plus  in  hoc  n^otio  divinie  tribuendum  esse 
virtuti,  quae  suo  concursu  sic  debilem  cause  secundse 
vim  adauxit  ut  quod  ea  sola  secundum  naturam  prsesta- 
re  non  valeret  id  divina  benedictione  supra  naturam 
pnestaret;"  and  then  Nitschmann  cites  the  passage  in 
Gen.  xxxi,  5-13,  where  Jacob  expressly  states  that  his 
success  was  due  to  divine  interference ;  for  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  Jacob  is  here  uttering  nothing  but  a  tissue 
of  falsehoods,  which  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  Kalisch 
(^ffisL  and  CriL  Comment,  Gen,  xxx  and  xxxi)^  who 
represents  the  patriarch  as  "  uubltishingly  executing 
frauds  suggested  by  his  fertile  invention,  and  then 
abusing  the  authority  of  God  in  covering  or  justifying 
them."  We  are  aware  that  a  still  graver  difficulty  in 
the  minds  of  some  persons  remains,  if  the  above  expla- 
nation be  adopted;  but  we  have  no  other  alternative, 
for,  as  Patrick  has  observed, "  let  any  shepherd  now  try 
this  device,  and  he  will  not  find  it  do  what  it  did  then 
by  a  divine  operation."  The  greater  difl^culty  alluded 
to  b  the  supposing  that  God  would  have  directly  inter> 
fered  to  help  Jacob  to  act  fraudulently  towards  his  un- 
cle But  are  we  quite  sure  that  there  was  any  fraud 
fairly  called  such  in  the  matter?  Had  Jacob  not  been 
thus  aided,  he  might  have  remained  the  dupe  of  Laban's 
niggardly  conduct  all  his  days.  He  had  served  his 
money-loving  tmcle  faithfully  for  fourteen  years;  Labaii 
confesses  his  cattle  had  increased  considerably  under 
Jacob's  management,  but  all  the  return  he  got  was  un- 
fair treatment  and  a  constant  desire  on  the  part  of  La- 
ban  to  strike  a  hard  bargain  with  him  (Gen.  xxxi,  7). 
God  vouchsafed  to  deliver  Jacob  out  of  the  hands  of  his 
hard  master,  and  to  punish  Laban  for  his  cruelty,  which 
he  did  by  pointing  out  to  Jacob  how  he  could  secure  to 
himself  large  flocks  and  abundant  cattle  God  was  only 
helping  Jacob  to  obtain  that  which  justly  belonged  to 
him,  but  which  Laban's  rapacity  refused  to  grant.  **  Were 
it  lawful,"  says  Stackhouse, "  for  any  private  person  to 
make  reprisals,  the  injurious  treatment  Jacob  had  re- 
ceived from  Laban,  both  in  imposing  a  wife  upon  him  and 
prolonging  his  servitude  without  wages,  was  enough  to 
give  him  both  the  provocation  and  the  privilege  to  do 
so.  God  Almighty,  however,  was  pleased  to  take  the 
determination  of  the  whole  matter  into  his  own  hands." 
This  seems  to  us  the  best  way  of  understanding  this 
disputed  subject. 

The  relation  of  the  sheep  to  man,  in  a  pastoral  coun- 
try, gave  rise  to  many  beautiful  symbols  and  interest- 
ing illustrations.  Jehovah  was  the  shepherd  of  his 
people,  and  Israel  was  his  flock  (Psa.  xxiii,  1 ;  Ixxx,  1 ; 
Ixxix,  13;  Isa.xl,  11(  Jer.  xxiii,  1,2;  Ezek.  xxxiv,  and 
often  elsewhere) ;  the  apostasy  of  sinners  from  (iod  is 
the  straying  of  a  lost  sheep  (Psa.  cxix,  176;  Isa.  liii,  6; 
Jer.  1, 6) ;  and  the  ever-blessed  Son  of  God  coming  down 
to  our  world  is  a  shepherd  seeking  his  sheep  which  were 
lost  (Luke  XV,  4-6).  He  is  the  only  shepherd ;  all  who 
do  not  own  him  are  thieves  and  robbers  (John  x,  8) ; 
wolves  in  sheep's  clothing  (Matt,  vii,  15).  He  is  the 
good  shepherd,  who  gave  his  life  for  the  sheep  (John  x, 
11);  and  now  he  gives  them  his  own  life  in  resurrec- 
tion, and  this  is  eternal  life  (ver.  28 ;  Rom.  vi,  9-11 ;  Col. 
ii,  12).  As  the  sheep  is  an  emblem  of  meekness,  pa- 
tience, and  submission,  it  is  expressly  mentioned  as  typi- 
fying these  qualities  in  the  person  of  our  blessed  Lonl 
(Isa.  liii,  7 ;  Acts  viii,  32,  etc.). 

In  the  vision  of  the  prophet  Daniel,  recorded  in  ch. 
viii,  the  Medo-Persian  monarchy  was  seen  under  the 
figure  of  a  ram  with  two  unequal  horns,  which  was  over- 
thrown by  a  one-homed  he-goat,  representing  the  Mac- 
edonian power.  We  have  already  remarked  on  the  pro- 
priety of  the  latter  symbol  [see  Goat],  and  the  former 
is  no  less  correct.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the 
ram  was  accepted  as  the  national  emblem  by  the  Persian 
people,  as  the  he-goat  was  by  the  Macedonians.  Aro- 
roianus  Marcellinus  states  that  the  king  of  Persia  wore 
a  ram's  head  of  gold  set  with  precious  stones,  instead  of 
a  diadem.  The  type  of  a  ram  ia  seen  on  ancient  Persian . 


SHEEPCOTE 

I    gpncrall)'  of  rude 


t4kwer8  (generally  rDV&d) 
wliich  are  imprtgiubte  ti 
■iiy  fiircc    of  Ihe  dcprrd* 


ill  which  the  ohvtrae  i> 


ciilpiureil  an  the  pU- 


niirquil  heiglit,  ire  atilL 

lin  of  Pcrecpulis.— Kilto;  Smith;  F«irtiaim. 

Sbeepcote  (nr  Sbeepfold)  is  deiignaied  by  sev- 
enl  Heb.  terma.  h^l,  maih  (i  kabilnliim  or  dwelling- 
place,  as  uauallv  renilered,  "aheepcow,"  3  Sam.  vii,  8; 
I  Climn.  ivii.li  "foU,"  lu.  Ixv,  10;  Jer.  xxiO,  8; 
Ezek.  xxxiv,  14;  "aMble,'  xxv,  5),  meaiH,  in  a  g«i- 
eml  aenw,  a  place  where  flneka  repuec  and  feed ;  and, 
ai  the  UrienUli  do  not  usually  fulil  their  Hoeks  at 
night,  it  must  be  left  to  the  context  id  detniDine 
whether  we  are  to  undenland  "pasiiires"  or  "sbeep- 
rulds."  A  more  dtatinctive  term  ia  ri^'ll,  gakrik,  an 
mdniurr,  "cote"  (1  Sam.  xxiv,  S  \  "  rolil,"'Numb.  xxxii, 
16.24,36;  Zeph.  ii,  6;  elsewhere  "hedge"  or  "wall"), 
which  means  a  built  pen  or  safe  structure,  such  u  ad- 
joins buililinge,  and  used  fur  cattle  as  well  aa  sheep, 
facial  Cerros  are  nbs^,  miklah  (a  pn  fur  Hocks; 
"fuld,"  [>sa.  1,  9;  Ixxviii,  70;  Hab.  ui,  17),  and 
D^nSI^^,  mithpellidyim  (the  dual  rnmi  of  which  indi- 
cates (JomU«  mst,  as  of  stalls  for  cattle  or  sheep;  "aheep- 
folds,"  Jndg.  V,  16;  "two  burdena,"  Uen.  xlix,  14).  It 
is  lo  be  ubsen-ed  that  the  Oriental  flncks, 
when  they  belong  to  nomadt.  are  cnnstnnilj 
kept  in  the  open  countr)',  without  being  foWed 
at  night.  This  is  alsu  the  case  when  the 
flocks  belonging  to  a  settled  people  are  sent 
out  to  feed,  to  a  distance  of  perhaps  one,  two, 
or  three  days'  journey,  in  the  deserts  or  waste 
lands,  where  they  possess  or  claim  a  right  of 
pasturage.  This  seems  to  have  been  [he  ease  . 
with  the  flocks  feil  by  David.  As  sneh  Hocks  j 
are  particularly  exposed  to  the  depredatory  at-  ' 
lacks  of  the  regular  nomads,  who  consider  the 
flocks  of  a  settled  people  as  more  than  even 
usually  fair  prey,  and  contest  their  right  lo 
pasture  in  the  deserts,  the  shepherds,  when  they 
are  in  a  district  particularly  liable  to  danger  from 
lhiscaiiAe,or  from  the  artackaorwildbeasla,and  ' 
doubt  whether  themselves  and  lh«r  dugs  can 
afford  ailei|uate  proteclion.  ilrive  their  flocks  at 
night  inio  caves,  or,  where  there  are  none,  into 
uncovereil  encloBure^  which  have  been  erected 
for  the  purpose  at  suitable  distances.   These  are 


pened  lettlemeiita  and  Tik 
lagea,  and  serve  the  inhib- 
iianis  not  only  for  ibc  pro- 
tection of  their  flcvka,  but  as 
fortresses  in  limes   of  dui- 
ger,  ill  which  ihey  depoait 
,    their  property,  an<C  perfaapSk 
I    when  the  danger  is   imisi- 
I    nent,  Iheir  females  and  chil- 
'    dren.    When  no  danger  is 
apprehended,  or  none  froa 
which  the  proirdion  at  ibs 
shepherds  and  dogs  is  dm 
sufficient,  the  flocks  are  only 
folded  when  collected  to  be 
shorn.    Thev  are  then  kepi 
in   a  willed,  but   still  un- 
covered, enclosure,  partly  lo 
keep  ibem  together,  but'sriU 
er   Ihe   impression  that   the    sweating   and 
id  the    evaporation   which   resull    from   their  being   crowded 
together  previously  to  shearing  improve  the  qualilr 
of  ihe  wool.     Those  poor  villagers  who  hare  no  large 
Hocks  lo  send  out  to  Ihe  wilderneM  pasliiiea,  with  ■ 
proper  appointment  of  shepherds,  but  posses*  a  few 
sheep  and  cattle,  which  feed  during  the  day  in  ibe 
neighboring  commons,  under  the  care  of  chiklren  or 
women,  and  who  cannot  provide  Ihe  necessary  watch 
■ltd  protection  for  them  at  night,  drive  them  home,  and 
either  fold  them  in  a  common  enclosure,  such  as  we 
have  mentioned,  in  or  near  Ihe  village,  or  pen  them 
separately  near  Iheir  own  dwellings.     Pens  or  cotes  uf 
this  class  serve  also  for  the  lambs  and  calves,  while  loo 
yoiuig  to  be  kept  out  with  the  flocks  or  to  be  trusted  in 

ings,  which  are  merely  huis  made  of  mats  on  a  frame- 
work of  palm -branches;  these  we  conceive  to  aniwtf 
well  to  the  "tabernacles"  (booths),  "shepherds'  cot- 
tages," and  other  humbler  habitations  noticed  in  Soipi- 
ur&  Such  villages  are  of  a  class  belonging  to  a  peopk 
(Arabs)  who,  like  the  Israelites,  have  relinquished  Ibe 
migratory  life,  but  who  still  give  their  principal  ■»(■- 
lion  to  pasturage,  and  do  some  liule  matten  in  the  wav 
of  culture.    It  is  possible  that  the  villages  of  the  Be- 
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brews,  when  they  first  began  to  settle  in  Palestine,  were 
of  a  very  similar  description.— KittO|  Pict,  BibU,  note  at 
1  Chron.  xvii,  2. 

Sheepgate  OKKH  "rym,  Sha'ar  kaU-Tidn;  Sept 
r\  Tv\ii  ri  TTpoParueri ;  Vulg.  Porta  gregia),  one  of  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem  as  rebuilt  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii,  1, 
32;  zii,  39).  It  stood  between  the  tower  of  Meab  and 
the  chamber  of  the  comer  (iii,  1, 32)  or  gate  of  the 
guard-house  (xii,  39,  A.  Y.  **  prison-gate**).  It  is  prob- 
ably the  same  with  the  Ttpo^arunj  (sc  vvXri)  of  John 
T,  2 ;  A.  V.  inaccurately,  "  sheep-marArf**),  Bertheau 
{Exeg,  Hcutdbuck,  on  Nehemiah,  p.  144)  is  right  in 
tracing  it  on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  but  is  wrong  in 
placing  it  at  the  present  St.  Stephen's  Gate  (so  also 
Keil,  after  Tobier),  since  no  wall  existed  north  of  the 
Temple  enclosure  nearly  so  far  to  the  east  as  that  point 
till  after  the  death  of  Christ.  See  Jerusalem.  Barclay 
locates  it  in  a  presumed  outer  wall  beyond  the  precincts 
of  the  Temple  on  the  east  {City  of  the  Great  King,  p. 
116);  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  such  separate  wall 
existed.  The  adjoining  localities  would  seem  to  fix  it 
in  the  eastern  wall  of  Ophel,  opposite  the  present  Foun- 
tain of  the  Virgin.     See  Bbthesda. 

Sheep-market  (John  v,  2).  The  word  ^<  market** 
is  an  interpolation  of  our  translators,  possibly  after  Lu- 
ther, who  has  Schafhaua,  The  words  of  the  original 
are  ivi  rg  npoj^riKJ,  to  which  should  probably  be  sup- 
plied not  marketj  but  gate  (irt/Xy),  as  in  the  Sept.  version 
of  the  passages  in  Nehemiah  quoted  in  the  foregoing 
article  (q.  v.).  The  Vulgate  connects  the  vpofiariKti 
with  the  KoXvfijSfi^pa,  and  reads  Probatica  piscina; 
while  the  Syriac  omits  all  mention  of  the  sheep,  and 
names  only  a  **  place  of  baptism.** — Smith. 

Sheep-maater  (^{^3,  nokid)^  properly  a  ihepherd 
(q.T.)  or  sheep-breeder  (2  Kings  iii,  4) ;  hence  a  **  herd- 
man**  in  general  (Amos  i,  1). 

Sheepshanks,  William,  a  learned  English  cler- 
gyman, was  bom  at  Linton,  Craven,  Yorkshire,  March 
18, 1740.  Educated  in  the  grammar-school  of  his  own 
parish,  he  was  admitted  in  1761  to  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge.  He  took  the  degree  of  RA.  in  January, 
1766,  and  in  1767  was  elected  fellow  and  took  the  de- 
gree of  M.A.  In  1771  and  1772  he  ser%'ed  the  univer- 
sity in  the  office  of  moderator.  He  accepted  the  rec- 
tory of  Ovington,  Norfolk  in  1773 ;  and,  having  set- 
tled in  Grassington,  he  received  a  limited  number  of 
pupils  into  his  bouse.  In  1777  he  was  presented  to 
the  living  of  Seberbam,  Cumberland ;  in  1783  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  valuable  cure  of  St.  John's,  Leeds ;  and 
in  1792  was  collated  to  a  prebend  in  Lincoln,  which  he 
exchanged  in  1794  or  1795  for  a  much  more  valuable 
stall  at  Carlisle.  He  died  at  Leeds,  July  26,  1810,  and 
was  interred  in  his  own  church.  See  Chalmers,  Biog, 
Vict.  8.  V. 

Sheep-shearer  (TTSi,  goxSz,  2  Sam.  xiii,  23,  24; 
folly  with  •,«:£,  ttdrij  added.  Gen.  xxxviii,  12).  The 
time  of  sheep-shearing  was,  among  the  Hebrews,  a  sea- 
son of  great  festivity  (xxxi,  19;  1  Sam.  xxv,  4,  8,  36; 
2  Sam.  xiii,  23-28;  2  Kings  x,  12, 14;  Isa.  Uii,  7). 

Sheer-Thursday  (spelled  also  Chare,  Shei-e,  or 
Skier)  is  also  known  as  Maundajf  (q.  v.)  or  Shrifi 
Tkundoy.  These  are  names  given  in  England  to  the 
Thursday  of  Passion  Week,  It  is  known  in  the  Romish 
Church  as  Qndnta  Feria  Dominica  in  Ramis  Palmaritm, 
and  its  institution  is  attributed  to  Leo  II  about  682. 
Bat  the  day  was  observed  as  early  as  the  5th  century 
by  the  celebration  of  the  lord's  supper  in  connection 
with  the  washing  of  feet.  It  has  had  several  ap|)ella- 
tioQs  in  allusion  to  events  commemorated  or  ceremonies 
observed,  such  as  Dies  Comm  Dominica,  the  Day  of  the 
Lord's  Supper;  Dies  Natalia  Eucharistia,  the  Birthday 
of  the  Eucharist;  Natalia  Calicia,  the  Birthday  of  the 
Cup;  Dies  Pania,  the  Day  of  Bread;  Dies  Lucia,  the 
Day  of  Light,  with  allusion  perhaps  to  the  lights  used 


at  the  Lord's  supper;  Dies  Viridium,  a  title  of  doubtful 
meaning.  It  was  also  called  Capitularium,  because  the 
heads  {capita)  of  catechumens  were  washed  that  day 
preparatory  to  baptism.  The  name  given  to  it  in  Eng- 
land was  derived  from  the  custom  of  men  polling  their 
beards  on  this  day  as  a  token  of  grief  for  our  Lord's 
betrayal :  "  for  that  in  old  fathers'  days  the  people  would 
that  day  skere  their  heedes,  and  dypp  theyr  hordes,  and 
pool  theyr  heedes,  and  make  them  honest  ayent  Easter- 
day."  In  Saxony  it  is  called  Good-Thursday,  and  in  the 
north  of  England  Kiss-Thursday,  in  allusion  to  the  Ju- 
das kiss.  Among  the  observances  of  the  day  were  the 
silence  of  all  bells  from  this  day  till  Easter-eve;  the 
admission  of  penitents  who  had  been  excluded  from  re- 
ligious services  at  the  beginning  of  Lent;  and  the  con- 
secration of  the  elements  by  the  pope  below  the  altar 
of  the  Lateran.  Oil  for  extreme  unction,  for  chrism, 
and  for  baptism  was  consecrated  on  this  day.  After 
vespers  on  this  day  two  acolytes  strip  the  altars  of  all 
their  ornaments,  and  cover  them  with  black  trimmings, 
while  in  many  places  the  altars  are  washed  with  wine 
and  water,  and  rubbed  with  herbs. — Eadie,  Ecclea,  Cy- 
clop, s.  V. ;  Walcott,  Sac-,  A  rchaoL  s.  v. 

Sheet  stands  in  the  A.  V.  for  the  Heh.  *p^D,  sadin 
(Judg.  xiv,  12, 13,  "fine  linen,"  Prov.  xxxi, 24,  Isa.  iii, 
23 ;  comp.  mvliiiv),  and  the  Gr.  6^6vii  (Acts  x,  11 ;  xi, 
5),  which  both  mean  properly  a  linen  doth;  hence  the 
former  a  shirt  (as  in  the  marg.),  and  the  latter  a  saiL 
See  Lu<RN. 

Shegog,  William  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Rutherford  Coun- 
ty, N.  C  Nov.  8, 1821.  He  professed  religion  in  1843, 
was  licensed  to  preach  about  1850,  and  in  18«o3  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Alabama  Conference.  He  located  in 
1857;  was  readmitted  into  the  Alabama  Conference  in 
1859,  and  in  1860  was  transferred  to  the  Texas  Confer- 
ence. He  labored  in  Texas  until  shortly  before  his 
death,  April  28, 1864.  See  Minutes  of  Ann,  Conferences 
o/M.  E.  Ch,  South,  1864,  p.  525. 

Shehari'ah  (Heb.  Shecharyah',  TT^'^ry^,  dawning 
of  Jehovah ;  Sept.  Yaaplac,  v.  r.  Xapaia  and  ^apia), 
second  named  of  the  six  sons  of  Jeroham,  Benjamites 
resident  in  Jerusalem  at  the  captivity  (1  Chron.  viii, 
26).     B.C.  688. 

Sheik  (Arabic  for  elder),  a  title  of  reverence,  applied 
chiefly  to  a  learned  man  or  a  reputed  saint^  but  also  used 
sometimes  as  an  ordinary  title  of  respect,  like  the  Euro- 
pean Mr.,  Herr,  etc.,  before  the  name.  It  is,  however, 
only  given  to  a  Moslem.  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
heads  of  Mohammedan  monasteries,  and  to  the  higher 
order  of  religious  preachers.  The  sheik  of  Mecca,  by 
virtue  of  his  supposed  descent  fn>m  the  prophet,  levies 
a  kind  of  tribute  on  all  the  pilgrims  to  the  Kaaba. 

SHEIK  al-Gbbal  (Ancient  of  the  Mountain)  is  the 
name  of  the  prince  of  the  Assassins,  or  those  Ismaelitcs 
of  Irak  who  undertook  to  assassinate  all  those  whom 
their  chief  would  pronounce  to  be  his  enemies. 

SHEIK  Bi^IsLAM,  one  of  the  dtles  of  the  grand-mufti 
of  Constantinople,  who  is  president  of  the  Ulema,  or  C(»l- 
lege  of  the  Professors  of  the  Mohammedan  Law.  The 
title  is  supposed  to  have  been  assumed  Hrst  by  Moham- 
med II  in  1453,  when  Constantinople  became  the  seat 
of  his  empire. 

Sheiri,  tutelary  spirits  of  the  Caribs,  who  are  the 
protectors  of  the  male  sex  among  men. 

Shekalim.    See  Talmitd. 

She'kel  [many  shek'el]  (Heb.  shekel,  bp^,  from 
7)?^,  to  weigh  out),  the  Hebrew  standard  of  valuation, 
as  the  cubit  was  of  mensuration.     See  Metrology. 

I.  Scriptural  Description. — The  shekel  was  properly 
a  certaui  weight  according  to  which  the  quantity  and 
price  of  things  were  determined ;  e.  g.  bread  (Ezek.  iv, 
10);  hair  (1  Sam.  xiv,  26) ,  especially  metals,  as  brass, 
iron,  silver,  gold ;  and  articles  made  of  metal,  as  arms^ 
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vfessels,  ttc  (Exod.  xxxviii,  24,  25,  29 ;  Numb,  vii,  13 
8q. ;  xxxi,  52 ;  1  Sam.  xvii,  5, 7 ;  Josh,  vii,  21 ;  1  Cbron. 
iii,  9).     Especially  did  the  Hebrews  use  silver  weighed 
by  the  shekel  as  money,  aud  often  it  was  actually  weighed 
out,  although  they  may  early  have  had  pieces  or  bars  of 
silver  marke«i  with  the  weight  (Gen.  xxiii,  16;  Lev.  v, 
15 ;  xxvii,  8-7 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv,  24 ;  Jer.  xxxii,  9, 10 ;  Ezek. 
xxi,  32).   From  the  common  shekel  is  distinguished  the 
Mcred  shekel  (bnpH  bpO,  "shekel  of  the  sanctuary"), 
somewhat  heavier,  it  would  seem,  or  at  least  of  just  and 
foil  weight,  according  to  which  all  contributions  and 
tribute  for  sacred  purposes  were  to  be  reckoned  (Exod. 
XXX,  13,24;  xxxviii,24;  Lev.  v,  15;  xxvii,  3, 25;  Numb, 
iii,  47, 50;  vii,  18;  xviii,  16;  xix,26);  but  whether  the 
shekel  of  the  king's  weight  (Ti^ttn  inKa  bp^S,  2  Sam. 
xiv,  26)  is  still  different,  cannot  be  determined.     Nor 
can  the  exact  weight  of  the  shekel  be  fully  ascertained. 
The  sacred  shekel  contained  twenty  gerahs,  beans,  car- 
rot-corns, as  some  suppose  (Exod.  xxx,  13;  Lev.  xxvii, 
25 ;  Numb,  iii,  47 ;  xviii,  16 ;  Ezek.  xlv.  12).   More  to  the 
purpose  is  the  specification  of  the  rabbins  that  the  she- 
kel was  equal  to  320  barley-grains;  since  this  accords 
tolerably  well  with  the  actual  weight  of  the  Maccabaean 
shekels  still  preserved.     In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees 
(1  Mace  XV,  6)  silver  coins  were  struck,  each  weighing 
one  shekel,  and  stamped  with  the  words  bx"lU^  ^p^y  o 
shekel  ofJsTrael  (see  Bayer,  De  Nummis  Hebrao-Sama- 
ritanis  [Valent.  1781,  4to],  p.  171  sq.;  Eckhel,  Doctr, 
Numor,  Vet,  I,  iii,  465  sq.).    Some  of  the  specimens  still 
extant,  though  worn  by  age,  weigh  266  or  270  Paris 
grains;  so  that  the  full  Maccabiean  shekel  must  have 
been  at  least  about  274  grains,  and  thus  equivalent  to 
the  (Hdrachm  of  iEgina.     Hence  the  Sept.  renders  the 
word  sometimes  (nrXoC)  and  sometimes  ^iopaxjiov  or 
mpa-xjua.     But  Josephus  and  later  writers  give  the 
value  at  four  Attic  drachmte  (i4ft/.  iii,  8,  2;  Hesych. 
s.  V. ;  Jerome,  A  d  Ezech.  p.  43,  ed.  Vallars.).     In  their 
time,  however,  the  Attic  drachma  had  depreciated,  and 
was  reckoned  as  equal  to  the  Roman  denarius,  L  e.  7^ 
sterling,  or  15  cents  (Pliny,  Hist,  NaL  xxi,  109).    The 
Maccabeean  shekel,  therefore,  may  be  estimated  at  2s,  6d. 
sterling,  or  60  cents.    (See  Bockh,  Meirol,  Untersuch,  p. 
55-57, 62, 63, 299 ,  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class.  Antiq.  s.  v. "  De- 
narius").    Hence  the  half-shekel,  which  was  to  be  paid 
yearly  to  the  Temple  (Exod.  xxxviii,  26),  is  called  di- 
dpa^ov  in  Matt,  xvii,  24.    Some  suppose  that  the  ear- 
lier common  shekel  was  less  than  the  Maccabaean  by 
one  half  (Bockh,  ut  sup,  p.  68;  Bertheau,  AbhandL  p. 
26).    At  Ephesus  a  shekel  of  gold  was  in  use,  according 
to  Alexander  vEtolua  (op.  Macrob,  Sat.  v.  22).     Some 
understand  such  a  coin  in  I  Cbron.  xxi,  25;  but  the 
words  imply  rather  weight. — Gesenius,  Thesaur,  s.  v. 

In  silver  shekels  were  paid  the  contributions  to  the 
Temple  (Exod.  xxx,  18),  the  iines  for  offences  (xxi, 
xxii;  Deut.  xxii*  19,  29;  Lev.  v,  15),  taxes  exacted  by 
kings  or  governors  (2  Kings  xv,  20 ;  Neh.  v,  15),  the 
price  of  articles  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  24;  2  Kings  vii,  1),  etc 
In  some  cases  large  sums  were  weighed  together  (Gen. 
xxiii,  16;  Jer.  xxxii,  9),  though  it  is  certain  that  there 
were  pieces  of  different  denominations — both  half  and 
quarter  shekels  (Exod.  xxx,  13,  15;  1  Sam.  ix,  8,  9). 
In  many  instances  relating  to  purchases,  a  word  is  omit- 
ted in  the  Hebrew,  and  the  rendering  is  always  **  a  thou- 
sand,*' or  the  like,  "  of  silver."  The  term  "  pieces"  has 
been  supplied  in  the  A.  V.,  but  there  is  not  much  doubt 
that  *'  shekels"  is  the  word  understood  in  all  cases.  See 
Silver,  Piece  of.  In  Neh.  v,  15  mention  is  made  of 
iorty  shekels  of  silver  paid  to  the  governors,  and  prob- 
ably these  shekels  may  have  been  the  silver  coin  cir- 
culating in  Persia  called  oiyXoQ,  This  coin  has  gener- 
ally been  considered  a  kind  of  shekel ;  but  as,  according 
to  Xenophon  {Anab.  i,  5,  6),  it  was  equal  to  1\  Attic 
olH>li,  and  an  obolus  weighed  11.25  grains  (11.25  X  7.5= 
84.375),  giving  a  Persian  silver  coin  of  84  grains,  it  is 
clear  that  the  my\oQ  can  have  no  connection  with  the 

fXof  (weighing  220  grains),  except  in  name.    (See 


Leake,  Nunu  HeU,  Europey  p.  21 ;  Madden  [F.  W.],  B^ 
Jew,  Coin,  p.  20.)  But  at  this  time  there  were  coins 
also  current  in  Persia  of  the  same  standard  as  the  eb^kd- 
(Miounet,  Descrip.  de  Med,  v,  645,  No.  30-40 ;  viii,  426, 
No.  29-33).  See  also  Schickaid,  De  Numis  Hebr,  p.  1 5 ; 
Bayer,  Siclus  Sacer  et  Prof  an,  (Lips.  1667) ;  Iselin^,  De 
iSiclis  Ebrctor,  (Basil.  1706).  For  further  infurmatiafi  on 
this  question,  consult  the  remarks  of  the  abb^  Cavedooi 
{Le  Princ  Quest,  riguai-danti  la  Num,  Gind.  Drfimiir, 
Decise  [Modena,  1864]) ;  Madden  (A'aw.  Chrort.  v,  191) ; 
and  Plumptre  {Bible  Educator ,  iii,  96  sq.). — KiUo,  a.  v. 
See  Coui. 

II.  Extant  Specimens.  —  1.  Rabbinical  Notices. — Oar 
attention  is,  in  the  first  place,  directed  to  the  early  no- 
tices of  these  shekels  in  Rabbinical  writen.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  in  the  Mishna,  where  one  of  the  trea- 
tises bears  the  title  of"  Shehilinij"  or  Shekels,  we  shoukl 
find  some  information  on  the  subject.  But  this  treatise, 
being  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  laws  relating 
to  the  payment  of  the  half-shekel  for  the  Temple,  is  of 
course  useless  for  our  purpose. 

Some  references  are  given  to  the  works  of  Kashi  and 
Maimonides  (contemporary  writers  of  the  12th  centarr) 
for  information  relative  to  shekels  and  the  forms  of  He- 
brew letters  in  ancient  times;  but  the  roost  important 
Rabbinical  quotation  given  by  Bayer  is  that  fix»m  /?<7»- 
ban,  i.  e.  Rabbi  Moses  Bar-Nachman,  who  lired  about 
the  commencement  of  the  18th  century.     He  describes 
a  shekel  which  he  had  seen,  aud  of  which  the  Cuthtraxs 
read  the  inscription  with  ease.    The  explanation  which 
they  gave  of  the  inscription  was,  on  one  side  Shekel  ha- 
Shekalim,  ''The  Shekel  of  Shekels,"  and  on  the  other, 
"Jerusalem  the  Holy."     The  former  was  doubtless  a 
misinterpretation  of  the  nsual  inscription,  "  The  shekel 
of  Israel ;"  but  the  latter  corresponds  with  the  inscrip- 
tion on  our  shekels  (Bayer,  De  Nummis,  p.  11).     In  the 
16th  century  R.  Azarias  de  Rossi  states  that  R.  Moses 
Basula  had  arranged  a  Cuthiean,  L  e.  Samaritan,  alpha- 
bet from  coins,  and  R.  Moses  Alaskar  (of  wbona  little  is 
known)  b  quoted  by  Bayer  as  having  read  on  some 
Samaritan  coins  "  In  such  a  year  of  the  consolation  of 
Israel,  in  such  a  year  of  such  a  king."    The  same  B. 
Azarias  de  Rossi  (or  de  Adumim,  as  he  is  called  by  Bar- 
tolocci,  BibL  Rabb,  iv,  158),  in  hU  0*^2^5  ^IK^,  «  The 
Light  of  the  Eyes"  (not  Fons  Oculorumj  as  Bayer  irans- 
lates  it,  which  would  require  y^^Xi,  not  ")^KT3),  discnas- 
es  the  Transfluvial  or  Samaritan  letters,  and  describes 
the  above-mentioned  shekel  of  Israel;  he  also  deter- 
mines the  weight,  which  he  makes  about  half  an  amcr. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  in  early  times  shekels  were 
known  to  the  Jewish  rabbins  with  Samaritan  inscrip- 
tions corresponding  with  those  now  found  (except  in 
one  point,  which  is  probably  an  error),  and  correspond- 
ing with  them  in  weight.  These  are  important  con- 
siderations in  tracing  the  histoiy  of  this  coinage. 

2.  Later  Notices. — We  pass  on  now  to  the  eartiest 
mention  of  these  shekels  by  Christian  writers.  We  be- 
lieve that  W.  Postell  is  the  first  Christian  writer  who 
saw  and  described  a  shekeL  He  was  a  Parisian  travel- 
ler who  visited  Jerusalem  earlv  in  the  16th  centurv.  In 
a  curious  work  published  by  him  in  1538,  entitled  Al- 
phabeium  Duodecim  Lwguarum,  the  following  passage 
occurs.  After  stating  that  the  Samaritan  alphabet  was 
the  original  form  of  the  Hebrew,  he  proceeds  thus : 

"I  draw  this  inference  from  silver  coinn  of  great  an- 
tlqnity  which  I  fomid  among  the  Jews.  They  set  sach 
store  by  them  that  1  conld  not  get  one  of  them  (not  other- 
wise worth  a  qaincnnx)  for  two  gold  pieces.  The  Jews 
say  they  are  of  ihe  time  of  Solomon,  and  they  added  that, 
bating  the  Samnrirnns,  as  the;^  do,  worse  than  dogs,  ana 
never  speaking  to  them,  nothinc;  endears  these  cofns  m> 
much  to  them  as  the  consideration  that  these  charaeiers 
were  once  In  their  common  usage,  nature,  as  it  were, 
yearning  after  the  things  of  old.  Tbev  sav  that  at  Jera- 
salem,  now  called  Chits  or  Chrtssemhar^ek,  in  the  roa»>i]ry 
and  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  rains,  these  coins  are  dog 
np  daily." 

Postell  gives  a  very  bad  wood-cut  of  one  of  these  shdcfll^ 
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bat  the  inscription  is  correct.  He  was  unable  to  explain 
ihe  letters  over  the  vase,  which  soon  became  the  subject 
of  m  discossion  among  the  learned  men  of  Europe,  that 
lasted  for  nearly  two  centuries.  Their  attempts  to  ex- 
plain them  are  enumerated  by  Bayer  in  bis  treatise  De 
NumtmU  i/ebrao-SamarittmUj  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  first  work  which  placed  the  explanation  of  these 
coins  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  But  it  would  obviously 
be  useless  here  to  record  so  many  nnsoocessful  guesses 
as  Bayer  enumerates. 

The  work  of  Bayer,  although  some  of  the  authors 
nearly  solved  the  problem,  called  forth  an  antagonist  in 
ProC  Tychsen,  of  Rostock,  a  learned  Orientalist  of  that 
period.  Several  publications  passed  between  them  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate,  as  Tychsen  gave  a  sum- 
mary of  his  objections  in  a  small  pamphlet  entitled  O. 
G.  Tychsen.  De  Numis  Hebraicit  Diatribe^  qua  nmul 
ad  Xuperas  ilL  F,  P,  Baytrii  Objectionea  Respondetur 
(Rostoohii,  1791).  His  first  position  is,  that  (1)  either 
all  the  coins,  whether  with  Hebrew  or  Samaritan  in- 
soiptions,  are  false ;  or  (2)  if  any  are  genuine,  they  be- 
long to  Bar-cocheba  (p.  6).  This  he  modifies  slightly  in 
a  subsequent  part  of  the  treatise  (p.  52,  58),  where  he 
states  it  to  be  his  conclusion  (1)  that  the  Jews  had  no 
coined  money  before  the  time  of  our  Saviour ;  (2)  that 
during  the  rebellion  of  Bar-cocheba  (or  Bar-ooziba), 
Samaritan  money  was  coined  either  by  the  Samaritans 
to  please  the  Jews,  or  by  the  Jews  to  please  the  Samar- 
itans, and  that  the  Samaritan  letters  were  used  in  order 
to  make  the  coins  desirable  as  amulets!  and  (8)  that 
the  coins  attributed  to  Simon  Maccabceus  belong  to  this 
period.  Tychsen  has  quoted  some  curious  passages,  but 
his  arguments  are  wholly  untenable.  In  the  first  place, 
no  numismatist  can  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  she- 
kels attributed  to  Simon  Maccabsus,  or  believe  that  they 
belong  to  the  same  epoch  as  the  coins  of  Bar-cocheba. 
Bat  as  Tychsen  never  saw  a  shekel,  he  was  not  a  com- 
petent judge.  There  is  another  consideration,  which, 
if  further  demonstration  were  needed,  would  supply  a 
very  strong  argument.  These  coins  were  first  made 
known  to  Europe  through  Postell,  who  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  aware  of  the  description  given  of  them  in 
Rabbinical  writers.  The  correspondence  of  the  newly 
found  coins  with  the  earlier  description  is  almost  de- 
monstrative. But  they  bear  such  undoubted  marks  of 
genuineness  that  no  judge  of  ancient  coins  could  doubt 
them  for  a  moment.    Postell  quotes,  e.  g.,  the  following 

passage  from  the  Jerusalem  Talmud:  111319  9113^ 
(bbno)  -jbn«  la^K  fita'ina  in  -jiaa  p113»),"  Rev- 
olution (Samaritan)  money,  like  that  of  Ben-Coziba, 
does  not  defile.**  The  meaning  of  this  is  not  very  obvi- 
ous, nor  does  Tychsen'is  explanation  appear  quite  satis- 
factofy.  He  adds,  "  does  not  defile  if  used  as  an  amu- 
let" We  should  rather  inquire  whether  the  expression 
may  not  have  some  relation  to  that  of  "defiling  the 
hands,**  as  applied  to  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old 
Test,  (see  Ginsbni^,  Commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songe^ 
p.  3).  The  word  for  polluting  is  different,  but  the  ex- 
pressions may  be  analogous.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  coins  are  often  perforated,  which  gives  counte- 
nance to  the  notion  that  they  were  used  as  amulets. 
The  passage  is  from  the  division  of  the  Jerusalem  Tal- 
mud entitled  "^DIJ  105T3,  Maaser  Sheni,  or  "The  Sec- 
ond Tithe." 

It  may  here  be  desirable  to  mention  that  although 
some  shekels  are  found  with  Hebrew  letters  instead  of 
Samaritan,  these  are  undoubtedly  all  forgeries.  It  is 
the  more  needfiU  to  make  this  statement,  as  in  some 
books  of  high  reputation,  e.  g.  Walton's  Polyglot^  these 
shekels  are  engraved  as  if  they  were  genuine.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  suggest  the  reasons  which  may  have 
led  to  this  series  of  forgeries.  But  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  is  not  confined  to  the  letters  only ;  the 
Hebrew  shekels  are  much  larger  and  thinner  than  the 
Samaritan,  so  that  a  person  might  distinguish  them 
merely  by  the  touch,  even  under  a  covering.    The  char- 


acter nearly  resembles  that  of  Samaritan  MSS.,  although 
it  is  not  quite  identical  with  it.  The  Hebrew  and  Sa- 
maritan alphabets  appear  to  be  divei^nt  representa- 
tives of  some  older  form,  as  may  be  inferred  from  sev- 
eral of  the  letters.  Thus  the  Beth  and  several  other 
letters  are  evidently  identical  in  their  origin.  Also  the 
O  {Skin)  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Samaritan :  for  if  we  make  the  two  middle  strokes 
of  the  Samaritan  letter  coalesce,  it  takes  the  Hebrew 
form.  We  may  add  that  Postell  appears  to  have  ar- 
ranged his  Samaritan  alphabet  from  the  coins  which  he 
describes. 

In  the  course  of  1862  a  work  of  considerable  impor- 
tance was  published  at  Breslau  by  Dr.  M.  A.  Levy,  en- 
titled Geachichte  der  jUdUcken  MUnzen,  It  appears 
likely  to  be  useful  in  the  elucidation  of  the  questions 
relating  to  the  Jewish  coinage  which  have  been  touched 
upon  in  the  present  article.  There  are  one  or  two  points 
on  which  it  is  desirable  to  state  the  views  of  the  author, 
especially  as  he  quotes  coins  which  have  only  become 
known  lately.  Some  coins  have  been  described  in  the 
Revue  Numiemaiique  (1860,  p.  260  sq.),  to  which  the 
name  of  Eleazar  coins  has  been  given.  A  coin  was 
published  some  time  ago  by  De  Saulcy  which  is  sup- 
posed by  that  author  to  be  a  counterfeit.  It  is  scarcely 
legible,  but  it  appears  to  contain  the  name  Eleazar  on 
one  side,  and  that  of  Simon  on  the  other.  During  the 
troubles  which  preceded  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, Eleazar  (the  son  of  Simon),  who  was  a  priest,  and 
Simon  ben-Giora,  were  at  the  bead  of  large  factions.  It 
is  suggested  by  Dr.  Levy  that  money  may  have  been 
struck  which  bore  the  names  of  both  these  leaders;  but 
it  seems  scarcely  probable,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
acted  in  concert.  Yet  a  copper  coin  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Revue  Numismatique  which  undoubtedly 
bears  the  inscriptou  of  "  Eleazar  the  priest."  Its  types 
are — 

Obverae.  A  va^  with  one  handle  and  the  Inscription 
•jmsn  Itrbfit, "  Sleazar  the  Priest,*'  In  Samaritan  let- 
ters. 

Reverm.  A  bunch  of  grapes  with  the  inscription  Kr\3«} 
[bK1]ffli  riwb  nn,  "Year  one  of  the  Redemption 
of  Israel.  ** 

Some  silver  coins  also,  first  published  by  Reichardt.  bear 
the  same  inscription  on  the  obverse,  under  a  palm-tree, 
but  the  letters  run  from  left  to  right.  The  reverse 
bears  the  same  type  and  inscription  as  the  copper  coins. 

These  coins,  as  well  as  some  that  bear  the  name  of 
Simon  or  Simeon,  are  attributed  by  Dr.  Le\^  to  the  pe- 
riod of  this  first  rebellion.  It  is  quite  clear,  however,  that 
some  of  the  coins  bearing  similar  inscriptions  belong  to 
the  period  of  Bar-cocheba*s  rebellion  (or  Barcocebii't^  as 
the  name  is  often  spelled)  under  Hadrian,  because  they 
are  stamped  upon  denarii  of  Trajan,  his  predecessor. 
The  work  of  Dr.  Levy  will  be  found  very  useful,  as  col- 
lecting together  notices  of  all  these  coins,  and  throwing 
out  very  useful  suggestions  as  to  their  attribution ;  but 
we  must  still  look  to  further  researches  and  fresh  col- 
lections of  these  coins  for  full  satbfaction  on  many 
points.  The  attribution  of  the  shekels  and  half-shekels 
to  Simon  Maocabaeus  may  be  considered  as  well  estab- 
lished, and  several  of  the  other  coins  described  in  the 
article  Monky  ofier  no  grounds  for  hesitation  or  doubt. 
But  still  this  series  is  very  much  isolated  from  other 
classes  of  coins,  and  the  nature  of  the  work  hardly  cor- 
responds in  some  cases  with  the  periods  to  which  we 
are  constrained,  from  the  existing  evidence,  to  attribute 
the  coins.  We  must  therefore  still  look  for  further  light 
from  future  inquiries. 

3.  Characteristics  cmd  Clastfficatum,  —  The  average 
weight  of  the  silver  coins  is  about  220  grains  troy  for 
the  shekel,  and  110  for  the  half-shekeL  Among  the 
symbols  found  on  this  series  of  coins  is  one  which  is 
considered  to  represent  that  which  was  called  Lulab  by 
the  Jews.  This  term  was  applied  (see  Maimonides  on 
the  section  of  the  Mishna  called  Rosh  I/ashanah,  or 


I  n/  Ihi  ¥tar.  vii.  1,  and  the  Hiiihiu  il 
aell  in  Sueaii,  ns^D.  or  Jiootht,  Hi,  I,  Ixitb  of  whic 
paasagu  sre  qumed  by  Bayer,  De  Sum.  p.  189)  l 


cilnin,  whicb  u 


Ihe   brandies   uf 

lie.  aiid  the  willun'.  Thne,  wUiub  wi 
by  the  [>ra<'lit»  ■!  Ihe  I'euC  o(  Taber 
ally  aaumpaiii«d  by  Ihe  Tniic  of  the 
also  rmind  in  Ihia  rcpreaenution.  Sometimea  ivo  at 
t  lieee  Lalabi  are  found  lugblher.  At  leait  uich  ii  the 
ex|ilBiiitioii  Kiveii  by  euoie  auchoritiea  uf  the  symbols 
called  iu  the  article  Momey  by  tbe  name  uf  Hhtava. 
The  lubjecc  is  invutved  in  much  difficulty . 
and  we  ajieak,  iberefure,  with  aome  heaitai 
deiice,  eapecially  aa  experienced  numianuliala  differ  in 
their  viewa.  'thiiexplanaliou  is,  however,  adopted  by 
Bayer  {Oe  Nam.  p.  1-^,  319,  etc),  and  bv  Caveiluni 
(Hibl.  Nam.  p.  81,  88,  of  the  Germin  traiu'lalion),  who 
adda  referencea  to  t  Mace  iv,  69;  John  x,  82,  aa  he 
considen  that  the  L«lab  was  in  wie  at  Che  Feast  of  tbe 
Dedication  on  ihe  cwenty-Hfth  day  uf  the  nhith  month 
as  well  SB  St  that  of  Tabeniaclea.  He  also  rercrt  to  2 
Mace,  i,  IB;  x,  6,  7,  where  Ihe  celebrslion  of  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  is  dracribed,  and  the  branches  carried  by 
the  woisbippere  are  specified.  Tbe  symbol  on  Che  re- 
veraa  of  the  ahekels,  representing  a  twig  with  three 
buda,  appeara  (o  bear  more  resemblance  to  the  buda  of 

the  pomegranate  than  to  any  other  plant Smith. 

The  following  list  is  subsuntially  that  given  by  Ca- 
Tedoni  (p.  11  of  the  German  tranalation)  aa  an  enumer- 

cenainly  to  Simon  Maccaboua.    See  NtiHisnATlca. 

A.  Hii.vra — I.  SbehelB  nt  three  yeara,  wiib  Ihe  iiiscrip- 
lion  istnc^  ip0.fift*l*l  /sratlC'SbeXelorlsraer),  on 
the  obverie,  with  s  Taae,  over  which  appears  (1)  au  (t, 
AUph  [Brat  year);  (!)  Ihe  letter  O, SWn  (for  niO,  SAt- 
nalk,  ■'year"},  wUh  a  3,  Bith  Ijear  S) ;  <!)  Ihe  letter  O, 
SAfn,  wllb  H  3,  Oinul  [year  B]. 

Ud  tbe  reveri-e  ia  Ihe  twlf  with  three  buds,  and  tbe 
InKrIpllon  Piaip  DbffiTl'',  JfnuHi™  JCnfiuAnh,  or 
Tra^'rpn,  Buk-hdaihah  c  Jerusalem  the  Hiilj").  The 
epellliiRVariee  with  the  fear.  The  ahekel  ortbe;!rst  yenr 
hae  only  n'allp  nbffltn^ ;  while  those  of  the  uomd  and 
OtM  yean  have  the  fuller  furm,  nunpn  Dibai^-". 
The  second  "^  or  Ihe  Jemsslem  La  Imparliini,  as  sbowinR 
thai  both  modes  of  spelling  were  in  dh  at  iha  same  lime. 


Stiver  Shekel  of  Sh 


Copper  Shekel  orSliuuD  Ma 

II.^Xn53'^K  n30,SAam<h^rboCA(i^"ThaPoank 
rear,  a  Half."    A  citron  between  two  ttiToto. 

Oiitberever»e.-,1^X  T^nfA,  UgHlla/k  TMm,  "Oflbt 
.Iherallon  of  Zluu."    A  palm-tree  between  two  barkeu 

IIL  S-'31  yaiS  n53,  SAfluTA  Atba,  Btbfti,   "Tbe 
^>u^h  Tear.aFonrtb."    Tmn  Lvlabt. 
On  Ihe  revem.  ^^S  niscV-as  before,    mnm-nutt. 


Wlitan'B  o.lieetlnii.1 

She-kla,  a  name  g 
the  Chinese.     He  is  ala 

Shekinah.    SeeSi 

Sbe-kiDB,  one  of  the  aacred  books  oT  the  Chinew. 
It  contains  311  odea  antl  other  Iyric^  chieHy  of  ■  mor- 
al (one  and  character,  including  several  piecea  lafairh 
were  probably  compoted  twelve  centuries  before  ChriH. 
[t  ia  believed  to  be  a  selecliuD  IVDm  a  larf^r  numhrt 
which  were  extant  in  the  lime  of  Confucius,  and  bv 
him  collecled  and  published.— Gardner,  faMa  o/  lit 
World.  I.  V. 

Shelah  (Heb.  ShthX;  n^O,  a  pftiiiom,  aa  >n  I 
Sam.  i,  17  ]  or  rather  perhaps  pence,  i,  q,  SUM  ;  SepL 
SqXw;i  or  XtrXtuv  v.  r.  ijtXii),  the  younKeat  son  of  Ju- 
dah  by  the  daughter  of  Shnah  the  Canaanite  (Gen. 
xxxviii,  5,  11,  M,  86;  xlvi,  12;  1  Cbron.  il,  8>.  RC. 
ante  1873.  His  ilescendanis,  some  of  whom  are  enu- 
meraled  in  1  Cbron.  iv,  21-23,  were  called  (Numb.  xx\i, 
20)  Siebmila  (q.  v.).  For  SidwA  (A.  V,  "  Shelah,-  i 
Cbron.  i,  IS),  the  son  of  Arphixad,  see  Seul. 

SIle'laulM  (Heb.  collectively  in  the  sing,  and  with 
the  arl.,  kath-SMani',  liS'Sn,  an  irr^^lar  patronyintc 
from  Shtiili,  as  if  SAflan  [  comp.  Shiloh,  Shiloiiite  ] ; 
Sept.  0  SigXoivi)  a  designation  of  the  deacendania  o( 
Shelah  (q.  v.),  Che  son  of  Judah  (Numb,  xxvi,  20). 

Sbelden,  Fhancis  F.,  a  Methodist  Episeopd  min- 
isur,  was  bom  in  Monroe  County,  N.  V.,  March  !«,  IBM. 
admitted  on  trial  by  the  Indiana  Conference  in  ISM. 
and  (tiled  Che  following  appoinlmenta:  NoUeaviUe. 
Franklin,  Veraailles,  Greenfield,  Belleville,  SpriiiKrille. 
and  Leeaville,  In  1848,  oninR  to  declining  health,  he 
received  a  superannuated  relation,  and  died  Jan.  16. 
1860.  Mr.  Shelden  waa  a  good  Kngliah  scholar,  po^ 
aeased  an  Inveatigating  mind,  and  was  a  fluent  preacher- 
See  MiKula  <ifAtaaiai  Con/rrraat.  iv.  G33. 
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Slieldon,  Giusert,  archbishop  of  Canterfouiy,  was 
the  youngest  son  of  Roger  Sheldon,  of  Suiiton,  in  Staf- 
fordshire, England,  and  was  bom  there  July  19,  1698. 
He  was  admitted  a  commoner  of  Trinity  College,  Ox- 
ford, in  1618 ;  was  made  Bachelor  of  Ana  Nov.  27, 1617, 
and  Master  of  Arts  Bfay  20, 1620 ;  was  elected  fellow  of 
AU-Sonls  College  in  1622,  and  about  the  same  time 
entered  holy  orders.'  He  became  domestic  chaplain  of 
the  lord  keeper  of  Coventry,  who  gave  him  a  prebend 
of  Gloucester.     He  was  some  time  rector  of  Ickford,  in 
Bucks, and  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Newington  by 
archbishop  Laud.     He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Divinity  Nov.  11,  1628,  and  was  presented  by  the 
king  to  the  vicarage  of  Hackney,  in  Middlesex.     On 
June  25,  1684,  he  was  made  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  in 
March,  1685,  was  elected  warden  of  All -Souls.      Dr. 
Sheldon  became  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  Charles  I,  and 
was  afterwards  derk  of  the  closet.     During  the  rebell- 
ion, he  adhered  to  the  royal  cause,  and  in  February, 
16^  was  sent  to  attend  the  king's  commissioners  at  the 
treaty  of  Uxbridge.     In  April,  1646,  he  attended  the 
king  at  Oxford,  and  was  witness  to  the  vow  made 
by  him  to  restore  to  the  Church  all  impropriations, 
lands,  etc,  if  it  pleased  God  to  re-establish  his  throne. 
While  the  king  was  at  Newmarket  in  1647,  Dr.  Sheldon 
attended  him  as  one  of  his  chaplains.     He  was  ejected 
from  his  wardenship  by  the  Parliament  visitors  on 
March  80,  1647  (or  1648),  and  imprisoned.    He  was  set 
at  liberty  on  Oct.  24, 1648,  and  retired  to  Snelston,  in 
Derbyshire.    Soon  aher  the  king's  return,  he  was  made 
dean  of  the  Koyal  Chapel,  and  on  Oct.  28,  1660,  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  London.     The  Savoy  Conference 
(q.  V.)  was  held  (1661)  at  his  lodgings.    He  was  elected 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury  Aug.  11,  1663,  and  on  Dec.  20, 
1667,  chancellor  of  Oxford,  but  resigned  that  office  July 
81,  1669.     He  died  at  Lambeth,  Nov.  9,  1677.     See 
Chalmers,  Biog.  Did,  s.  v. 

Bhelemi'ah  (Heb.  Skelemyah',  ty^'o\^\  but  [ex- 
cept in  Ezra  x,  89;  Neh.  iii,  80;  xiii,  18;  Jer.  xxxvii, 
8, 18]  in  the  prolonged  form,  SheUmya'hu,  ^^^P^^)  '^ 
paid  of  Jehovah ;  Sept.  ScXf/iia  or  £eXc^iac)t  the  name 
of  nine  Hebrews. 

1.  A  Levite  appointed  to  guard  the  east  entrance  to 
the  tabernacle  onder  David,  while  his  son  Zechariah 
had  the  northern  gate  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  14).  RC.  1048. 
In  I  Chron.  ix,  21 ;  xxvi,  1, 2,  he  is  called  Mkshklrmi- 
ah;  in  Neh.  xii,  25,  Mesuullam  ;  and  in  1  Chron.  ix, 
17, 31,  Shallum. 

2.  Son  of  Cushi  and  father  of  Nethaniah,  which  latter 
WIS  father  of  the  Jehudi  whom  the  princes  sent  to  Ba- 
mch  with  an  invitation  to  read  Jeremiah's  roll  to  them 
(Jer.  xxxvi,  14).     B.C.  much  ante  605. 

3.  Father  of  Jehucal  or  Jucal,  which  latter  Zedekiah 
ordered  to  request  Jeremiah  to  intercede  for  the  city 
(Jer.  xxxvii,  8;  xxxviii,  1).     B.C  ante  589. 

4.  Son  of  Hananiah  and  father  of  Irijah,  which  latter 
arretted  Jeremiah  as  he  was  leaving  the  city  (Jer. 
xxxvii,  18).     B.C.  ante  589. 

5.  Son  of  Abdeel  and  one  of  those  ordered  to  appre- 
hend Baruch  and  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxvi,  26).    B.C.  604. 

6.  One  of  the  "sons"  of  Ban!  who  renounced  their 
Gentile  wives  after  the  captivity  (Ezra  x,  89).  B.C. 
458. 

7.  Another  of  the  "sons"  of  Bani  who  did  the  same 
(Ezra  X,  41).     RC.  458. 

8.  Father  of  the  Hananiah  who  repaired  part  of  the 
Wills  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii,  80).  B.C.  ante  446.  He 
is  perhaps  the  same  as  "one  of  the  apothecaries,** !.  e. 
manufacturers  of  the  sacred  incense,  who  is  mentioned 
in  Neh.  iii,  8  as  the  father  of  Hananiah. 

9.  A  priest  appointed  by  Nehemiah  as  commissary 
of  the  Levitical  tithes  (Neh.  xiii,  18).     B.C.  cir.  484. 

Sbeleph  (Heb.  id,  7j|9^,  but  always  occurring  **  in 
Ptoie"  as  Ska'Uph,  qb»,  a  drawtng-forth ;  Sept.  llaX/ 0 
V.  r.  loXi^,  etc),  the  second  named  of  the  thirteen  sons 


of  Joktan  (Gen.  x,  26 ;  1  Chron.  i,  20).  RC  much  post 
2515.  The  tribe  which  sprang  from  him  has  been  sat- 
isfactorily identified,  both  in  modem  and  classical  times, 
as  well  as  the  district  of  the  Yemen  named  after  him. 
It  has  been  shown  in  other  articles  [see  Arabia;  Jok- 
tan, etc]  that  the  evidence  of  Joktan's  colonization  of 
Southern  Arabia  is  indisputably  proved,  and  that  it  has 
received  the  assent  of  critics.  Sbeleph  is  found  where  we 
should  expect  to  meet  virith  him,  in  the  district  (Mikh- 
l&f,  as  the  ancient  divisions  of  the  Yemen  are  called 
by  the  Arabs)  of  SuUtf  {Mardtidy  s.  v.),  which  appears 
to  be  the  same  as  Niebuhr's  Sc^  {Deter,  p.  215),  writ- 
ten in  his  map  Seifia,  with  the  vowels,  probably,  SulafU 
yeh,  Niebuhr  says  of  it, "  Grande  dtendue  de  pays  gou- 
vem^e  par  sept  tckecht,^  It  is  situate  in  N.  lat.  14^  30', 
and  about  sixty  miles  nearly  south  of  San'Ju  Besides 
this  gec^raphical  trace  of  Sheleph,  we  have  the  tribe 
of  Shelij\  or  Shuiqf^  of  which  the  first  notice  appeared 
in  the  Zeitschrift  d,  deuUeken  morgeidSnditchen  GeseU' 
schqftf  xi,  158,  by  Dr.  Osiander,  and  to  which  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  following  information.  Yak(it,  in  the 
Moajantj  s.  v.,  says,  "  Es-Selif  or  Es-Sulaf  is  an  an- 
cient tribe  of  the  region  of  Yemen ;  Hish&m  Ibn-Mo- 
hammed  says  they  are  the  children  of  Yukt&n  [Joktan], 
and  Yuktdn  was  the  son  of  Eber  the  son  of  Salah  the 
son  of  Arphaxad  the  son  of  Shem  the  son  of  Noah. .  . . 
And  a  district  in  El-Yemen  is  named  after  the  Sulaf.'* 
El-Kalkasander  (in  the  British  Museum  Library)  says, 
"£1-Sulaf,  called  also  Benies-SiUi&n,  a  tribe  of  the  de- 
scendants of  KahtAn  [Joktan]. .  . .  The  name  of  their 
father  has  remained  with  them,  and  thev  are  called  Es- 
Sulaf:  they  are  children  of  Es-Sulaf,  son  of  Yuktiin,  who 
is  Kaht&n. . .  .  Es-Sulaf  originally  signifies  one  of  the 
little  ones  of  the  partridge,  and  Es-Silfan  is  its  plural; 
the  tribe  was  named  after  that  on  account  of  transla- 
tion." Yakiit  also  says  (s.  v. "  Muntabik")  that  El-Mun- 
tabik  was  an  idol  belonging  to  Es-Sulaf.  Finally,  ac- 
cording to  the  Karmu  (and  the  Lublhet-Lubdhj  cited  in 
the  Mardsid,  s.  v.),  Sulaf  was  a  branch-tribe  of  Dhu-1- 
Rihia  [a  Himyeritic  family  or  trilie  (Caussin,  Essai^  i, 
118),  n(»t  to  be  confounded  with  the  later  king,  or  Tub- 
baa  of  that  name].  This  identification  is  conclusively 
satisfactory,  especially  when  we  recollect  that  Hazarma- 
veth  (Hadramaut),  Sheba  (Seba),  and  other  Joktanitic 
names  are  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  It  is 
strengthened,  if  further  evidence  were  required,  by  the 
classical  mention  of  the  ^aXamfvoii  Saiapeni,  also  writ- 
ten *A\ain^voi,  A  lapeni  (Ptolemy,  vi,  7).  Bochart  puts 
forward  this  people  with  rare  brevity  (Opera^  i,  99). 
The  more  recent  researches  in  Arabic  MSS.  have,  as  we 
have  shown,  confirmed  in  this  instance  his  theory ;  for 
we  do  not  lay  much  stress  on  the  point  that  Ptolemy's 
Saiapeni  are  placed  by  him  in  N.  lat.  22^. — Smith. 
Forster  endeavors  {Geogr,  of  Arabia^  i,  109)  to  identify 
the  descendants  of  Sheleph  with  the  Meteir  tribe,  whose 
chief  residence  is  in  Kaslm,  in  the  province  of  Nejd 
(Burckhardt,  BedouiPj  p.  283) ;  but  for  this  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  sufficient  evidence. — Kitto. 

She'lesh  (Heb.  id,  dbd,  triad  [Gespnius],  or  mit^ 
[FUrst] ;  Sept.  ZcXX^c  v.  r.  Zci/i^),  third  named  of  the 
four  sons  of  Helem  the  brother  of  Sharoer,  or  Shomer,  an 
Asherite  (1  Chron.  vii,  35  ).     RC.  apparently  cir.  101 5. 

Sheromi  [some  Shelo'mt]  (Heb.  ShelomV,  '^xhxS, 
peaceful;  Sept.  ^S^ipi)^  father  of  Ahihud.  which  latter 
was  the  Asherite  commissioner  to  distribute  the  land 
east  of  the  Jordan  (Numb,  xxxiv,  27).     RC.  ante  1618. 

Sheromlth  [some  Sheh'mHk]  (Heb.  Shelomtth\ 
r\'^fAv  or  [Ezra  viii,  10]  H^C'ib®, peoo^/w/  [strictly  a 
fem.  form  of  Shelomi] ;  twice  tSheiomoth\  niu^lb  [1 
Chron.  xxiii,  9;  xxvi,  25],  in  both  which  places,  how- 
ever, the  Keri  has  H'^tt^^  [ver.  26]),  the  name  of  four 
or  five  Hebrews  and  two  or  three  Hebreweeses. 

1.  (Sept  2aXa»fiit^.)  A  Danite  female,  daughter  of 
Dibri,  wife  of  an  Egyptian,  and  mother  of  the  man  who 
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was  stoned  for  blasphemy  (Lev.  xxiv,  11).  B.C.  ante 
1658.  The  JewUh  rabbins  have  overlaid  these  few  sim- 
ple facts  with  a  mass  of  characteristic  fable.  ^They 
say  that  Shelomith  was  a  very  handsome  and  virtu- 
ous woman,  who  was  solicited  and  tempted  to  crim- 
inal conversation  by  an  Egyptian,  an  overseer  of  the 
Hebrews'  labors,  without  complying  with  him.  He  at 
last  found  an  opportunity,  by  night,  of  slipping  into  the 
house  and  bed  of  Shelomith,  in  the  absence  of  her  hus- 
band, and  abused  her  simplicity.  The  day  following, 
when  this  woman  discovered  the  injury,  she  bitteriy 
complained  of  it  to  her  husband  when  he  returned.  He 
at  first  thought  of  putting  her  away,  but  kept  her  some 
time  to  see  if  she  should  prove  with  child  by  the  Egyp- 
tian. After  some  months,  her  pr^nancy  becoming  evi- 
dent, he  sent  her  away,  and  with  words  he  assaulted 
the  officer  who  had  done  this  outrage.  The  Egyptian 
abused  him  still  further,  both  by  words  and  blows.  Mo- 
ses, coming  hither  by  chance  and  hearing  of  this  injury 
done  by  the  Egyptian  to  the  Israelite,  took  up  his 
defence,  killed  the  Egyptian,  and  buried  him  in  the 
sand.  The  brethren  of  Shelomith,  seeing  their  sister 
put  away  like  an  adulteress,  pretended  to  call  her  hus- 
band to  account  for  it  and  to  make  him  take  her  again. 
He  refused,  and  they  came  to  blows.  Moses  happened 
to  be  there  again,  and  wished  to  reconcile  them ;  but 
the  husband  of  Shelomith  asked  him  what  he  had  to 
do  in  the  matter?  who  had  made  him  a  judge  over 
them  ?  and  whether  he  had  a  mind  to  kill  him,  also,  as 
yesterday  he  killed  the  Egyptian  ?  Moses,  hearing  this, 
fled  from  Egypt  into  the  country  of  Midian.  The  blas- 
phemer stoned  in  the  wilderness  (Lev.  xxiv,  10, 11)  was, 
say  the  Jews,  the  son  of  Shelomith  and  this  Egyptian. 
The  officer  who  inspected  the  Hebrews*  labor  is  he  of 
whom  Moses  speaks  in  Exod.  ii,  1 1, 12 ;  and  the  husband 
of  Shelomith  is  intimated  in  the  same  place  (ver.  18, 
14)"  (Calmet). 

2.  (Sept.  £aXovfifa^  v.  r.  2dkwfiw^,)  A  Levite,  chief 
of  the  sons  of  Ishar  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chron.  xxiii, 
18).  aC.  1013.  He  is  elsewhere  (xxiv,  22, 28)  called 
Shblomoth  (q.  v.). 

3.  (Sept.  StrXoi/Mtf^.)  A  Levite  descended  from  Eli- 
ezer  the  son  of  Moses,  and  put  in  charge  of  the  Temple 
treasury  under  David  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  26, 26, 28).  B.C. 
1018. 

4.  (Sept  ZoXoifif^  V.  r.  *AwBtlfju)  First  named  of 
the  three  sons  of  Shimei,  chief  of  the  Gershonites  in  the 
time  of  David  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  9).  B.C  1018.  In  ver. 
10  his  name  should  probably  be  read  instead  of  Shimei 
(q.  v.). 

5.  (Sept.  ZcXfjfibi^.)  The  last  named  of  the  three 
children  of  Reboboam  by  his  second  wife,  Maachah,  but 
whether  a  son  or  a  daughter  is  uncertain  (2  Chron.  xi, 
20).     aC.  cir.  970. 

6.  (Sept  'LaXwfu^i  v.  r.  l^ciXtafii^.)  A  daughter  of 
Zerubbabel  (1  Chron.  iii,  19).     B.C.  post  536. 

7.  (Sept.  £aXci/ioii3  v.  r.  ScXtfioi^.)  According  to 
the  present  text  of  Ezra  viii,  10,  the  sons  of  Shelomith, 
with  the  son  of  Josiphiah  at  their  head,  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Ezra  to  the  number  of  eighty  males, 
KC  ante  459.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  an  omis- 
sion, which  may  be  supplied  from  the  Sept.,  and  the 
true  reading  is  probably  "Of  the  sons  of  Bani,  Shelo- 
mith the  son  of  Josiphiah.**  i^e  also  1  Esdr.  viii,  36, 
where  he  is  called  "  Assalimoth  son  of  Josaphias."  See 
Keil,  ad  he, 

Shelomoh.    See  Solomon. 

Bheromoth  [some  Shelo'moth]  (Heb.  Shelomotk\ 
T'S'd'^^, peaceful  [strictly  a  plur.  fem.  of  Dib^, /jmcc]  ; 
Sept  XaXwfiw^),  one  of  the  descendants  of  Izhar  the 
grandson  of  Levi  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  22,  28);  elsewhere 
(xxiii,  18)  called  Shelomith  (q.  v.). 

Shelper,  Charles,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Bovenden,  kingdom  of 
Hanover,  Jan.  10, 1800.     In  1836  he  emigrated  to  the 


United  Sutes,  and  settled  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  Tbe 
following  year  he  was  converted  and  joined  the  CborcL 
Soon  after  he  entered  the  travelling  ministry,  among 
his  countrymen.  He  labored  until  April,  I860,  when  he 
had  a  paralytic  stroke.  His  effective  relation  to  ibe 
Conference  then  ceased.  In  March,  1865,  he  bad  a  sec- 
ond paralytic  stroke,  and  in  July  a  third  stroke  foUow- 
ed.  He  died  Sept  4, 1865,  being  at  the  time  a  member 
of  the  Central  German  Conference.  See  J/tmrtes  of  tie 
Amual  Cor^fereRces,  1866,  p.  18L 

Bhelton,  Philo,  an  Episcopal  dergrman,  was  bora 
at  Ripton  (now  Huntington),  Conn^  May  5, 1754.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1775,  and  studied  theok»gT, 
probably  with  Rev.  James  ScoviUe,  of  Waterbury.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  Aug.  8, 1785,  and  priest  on  Sep- 
tember 16.  On  February  24  preceding,  he  received 
a  call  from  Fairiield,  North  Fairfield,  and  Straifield, 
which  he  accepted.  Here  he  labored  until  he  entered 
into  rest,  Feb.  22, 1825.  Mr.  Shelton  "  was  distingui»h- 
ed  for  simplicity,  integrity,  and  an  honest  and  earnest 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion." 
He  was  one  of  the  clerg>'men  who  were  instrumental  in 
securing  a  charter  for  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  which 
was  accomplished  by  a  union  with  a  political  parry, 
then  in  the  minority.  See  Sprague,  AmutU  of  (hf 
Amer,PulpitfVjM9, 

Bheln'miel  (Heb.  ShdumiH\  \\X^iQ^Xi,frkndof 
God;  Sept  £aXa^ii}X),  son  of  Zurishaddai  (Numb,  ii, 
12)  and  phylarch  of  Simeon  (x,  19),  appointed  to  num- 
ber his  people  at  the  Exode  (i,  6),  who  then  amounted 
to  59,800  males  (ver.  7).  Ra  1057.  He  made  his  qU 
fering  for  the  tabernacle  like  the  rest  (vii,  86, 41). 

8hem  (Heb.  id  Dir,  name;  Sept  [and  New  Test 
Luke  iii,  89]  £17^1,  Josephus  £^fuic  [^^nt  i,  4, 1  ] ;  Vulg. 
Sem\  the  son  of  Noah,  bom  (Gen.  v,  82)  when  his  father 
had  attained  the  age  of  500  years.  B.C.  2618.  He  was 
98  years  old,  married,  and  childless,  at  the  time  of  the 
flood.  After  it  he,  with  his  father,  brothen,  sisters-in- 
law,  and  wife,  received  the  blessing  of  God  (ix,  1),  and 
entered  into  the  covenant  Two  years  afterwards  be 
became  the  father  of  Arphaxad  (xi,  10),  and  other  chil- 
dren were  bom  to  him  subsequently.  With  the  help 
of  his  brother  Japheth  he  covered  the  nakedness  of 
their  father,  which  Canaan  and  Ham  did  not  care  to 
hide.  In  the  prophecy  of  Noah  which  is  connected  with 
this  incident  (ix,  25-27),  the  first  blessing  falls  on  Shan. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  600  yeare.     B.C  2018. 

Assuming  that  the  years  ascribed  to  the  patriarchs  in 
the  present  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  are  correct,  it 
appears  that  Methuselah,  who  in  his  first  248  years  was 
contemporary-  with  Adam,  had  still  nearly  100  years  of 
his  long  life  to  ran  after  Shem  was  bom.  Again,  when 
Shem  died  Abraham  was  148  yean  old,  and  Isaac  had 
been  nine  years  married.  There  are,  therefore,  but  two 
links — Methuselah  and  Shem — between  Adam  and  Isaac 
Thus  the  early  records  of  the  creation  and  the  fall  of 
man  which  came  down  to  Isaac,  would  challenge  (apart 
from  their  inspiration)  the  same  confidence  which  is 
readily  yielded  to  a  tale  that  reaches  the  hearer  through 
two  well-known  persons  between  himself  and  the  orig- 
inal chief  actor  in  the  events  related.  See  Longkvity. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  chronological  improbability  in  that 
ancient  Jewish  tradition  which  brings  Shem  and  Abra- 
ham into  personal  conference.     See  Mblchizedek. 

The  portion  of  the  earth  occupied  by  the  descendants 
of  Shem  (Gen.  x,  21-81)  intersects  the  portions  of  Ja- 
pheth and  Ham,  and  stretches  in  an  uninterrupted  liue 
from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Be- 
ginning at  its  north-western  extremity  with  Lydia  (ao 
cording  to  all  ancient  authorities,  though  doubted  by 
Michaelis  [see  Gesenius,  Tkesaur,  p.  745]),  it  indod^ 
Syria  (Aram),  Chaldiea  (Arphaxad),  parts  of  Assyria 
(Asshur),  of  Persia  (EUm),  and  of  the  Arabian  peninsu- 
la (Joktan).    See  Ethnology ;  Shbmitic  Lakoiaoes. 

The  servitude  of  Canaan  under  Shem,  predicted  bv 
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Noah  (Gen.  ix,  26),  was  fulfilled  primarily  in  the  sabjn- 
gation  of  the  people  of  Palestine  (Josh,  xxiii,  4 ;  2  Chron. 
Tiii,  7,  8).  It  is  doabtful  whether,  in  ver.  27,  God  or 
Jtpbeth  is  mentioned  as  the  dweller  in  the  tents  of 
Shem.  In  the  former  sense  the  verse  may  refer  to  the 
special  presence  of  God  with  the  Jews,  and  to  the  de- 
scent of  Cbxiat  from  them ;  or,  in  the  latter  sense,  to  the 
occupation  of  Palestine  and  adjacent  countries  by  the 
Romans,  and,  spiritually  understood,  to  the  accession  of 
the  Gentiles  to  the  Church  of  God  (fiphes.  iii,  6).  See 
PfeiiTeri  Opera,  p.  40;  Newton,  On  the  Prophedea,  Diss. 
i. — Smith. 

Buttmann  has  conjectured  (from  the  resemblance  of 
Q^  with  Qf^^)  that  Shem  was  the  original  of  Saturn 
or  Uranus  {AbhandL d.  Berliner  AkatL  1816, 1817,  p.  150 
sq. ;  PhUoM,  Ciasse  und  im  MythoL  i,  221  sq.) ;  but  there 
is  no  good  ground  for  such  a  fancy. 

Comparative  Ages  of  Noah*t  Sons, — In  Gen.  x,  21 
occurs  a  statement  on  this  point,  but  the  original  is 
unfortunately  ambiguous:  *^3K  K!in~D|  1^^  Uvh^ 
Anan  ne*'  "^nx  lai-^aa-ia.  This  may  be  ren- 
dered  either,  "And  to  Shem  [there]  was  bom — also 
[to]  him — [a  son],  [the]  father  of  all  [the]  sons  of 
Ebcr,  [the]  brother  of  [the]  elder  Japheth,"  or  "  [the] 
elder  brother  of  Japheth."  The  Englifth  A.  V.  adopts  the 
former  rendering  ("  brother  of  Japheth  the  elder*'),  fol- 
lowing the  Sept.  {ddfX.^  'Id^e^  rot;  fuiZovoc  [Vat.  and 
Alex. ;  Sin.  is  wanting]),  S^nnmachus,  the  Targum  of 
Onkelos  (KS^  nsi^'l  ^n^"^)^  ^^  ^he  Masoretic  accents 
(as  given  above) ;  and  this  view  is  also  taken  by  Rashi, 
Aben-Ezra,  Luther,  Junius,  Piscator,  Mercer,  Montanus, 
Le  Clerc,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Mendelssohn,  De  Sola,  Jervis, 
and  other  eminent  Hebraists.  The  other  rendering  is 
adopted  by  the  Samaritan  Codex,  the  Latin  Vulgate 
{"^  fhitre  Japheth  majore^),  the  Peshito-Syriac,  the  Arsr 
bic  of  Saadias,  and  most  modem  commentators  (Ro- 
senmUUer,  Turner,  Bush,  Philippson,  Kalisch,  Conant, 
Lange,  Tayler  Lewis,  Keil,  Murphy,  etc).  To  our 
mind  both  the  diplomatic  and  the  linguistic  arguments 
are  conclusive  for  the  common  English  rendering. 

(I.)  Chronological  Considerations, — These  may  be 
brieflv  stated  as  follows : 

1.  Noah  had  a  son  bora  when  he  was  himself  500 
years  old  (Gen.  v,  32).  This  must  have  been  either  his 
oldest  or  his  youngest  son,  for  it  would  be  entirely  nu- 
gatory to  say  that  the  middle  one  of  his  three  sons  was 
then  bora,  unless  that  middle  one  were  Shem  himself. 

2.  The  son  then  bora  was  not  Shem,  for 

0.  In  that  case  he  would  have  been  99  years  old  at 
the  beginning  of  the  flood  (Gen.  vii,  11 ;  in  Noah's  600th 
year,  not  when  he  was  600  years  old),  or  100  years  old 
at  its  close  (viii,  13). 

h.  On  the  oontrarv,  Shem  was  not  100  vears  old  till 
two  years  after  the  flood  (Gen.  xi,  10). 

8.  Nor  was  Ham  the  son  there  referred  to,  for 

a.  Shem  himself,  we  have  seen,  was  not  bora  so  early 
as  when  Noah  was  500  years  old. 

b.  Much  less  could  Ham,  who  was  younger  than  Shem 
(Gen.  ix,  24),  have  been  bora  so  early. 

4.  It  hence  necessarily  follows  that  Japheth  was  the 
son  then  bora,  and  that  he  was  the  oldest  of  the  three. 

5.  The  three  sons  are  not  mentioned  in  the  order  of 
age,  but  of  familiarity  and  importance  to  the  Hebrews. 
Hence  Ham,  although  the  youngest,  is  named  second. 
So  likewise  Arphaxad,  although  the  first-bora  (Gen.  xi, 
10),  is  named  third  (x,  22).  A  precisely  analogous  case 
appears  in  the  family  of  Terah  (xi,  26),  where  the  second 
son,  Abram,  is  named  first,  as  being  the  most  important, 
sod  the  oldest,  Haran,  last,  as  having  died  early. 

6.  The  efforts  of  commentators  to  evade  the  force  of 
these  considerations  betray  the  weakness  of  their  cause. 
They  all  proceed  upon  the  unfounded  assumption  that 
the  numbers  in  the  texts  above  considered  are  merely 
vague  statements  (^  round  numbers"),  and  may  there- 
fore be  neglected  in  an  exact  calculation.    They  espe- 


cially dwell  upon  the  fact  that  all  three  sons  are  assigned 
to  the  same  year  (Noah's  500th),  whereas  that  expres- 
sion evidently  refers  to  the  oldest,  or  the  heir,  only,  as 
the  foregoing  comparisons  show;  in  any  other  sense  the 
assertion  would  be  irrelevant  or  absurd. 

(II.)  Grammatical  Considerations, — On  this  point  most 
later  commentators  and  translators  seem  content  to  foU 
low  implicitly  the  views  of  RoeenmUller  {SchoL  ad  loc.) : 
^  In  this  clause  the  word  bSftH,  *  the  elder,'  is  ambiguous 

as  to  whether  it  should  be  joined  with  Japheth^  thus  in- 
dicating him  as  the  senior,  or  with  Shem.  The  former 
has  seemed  to  many  interpreters  probable  chiefly  be- 
cause, inasmuch  as  Noah  is  said  to  have  begotten  the 
first  of  his  sons  who  survived  the  flood  in  the  one  hun- 
dredth year  before  the  flood  (Gen.  v,  82),  and  Shem  is 
said  to  have  lived  his  one  hundredth  year  two  years 
after  the  flood  (xi,  10),  therefore  the  latter  could  not 
have  been  the  first-bora.  But  since  it  is  not  at  all  like- 
ly that  Noah  begot  in  one  and  the  same  year  the  three 
sons  mentioned  in  v,  82,  it  is  credible  that  in  that  pas- 
sage round  numbers  only  are  named,  as  often  occurs,  and 
that  the  five  hundredth  year  is  set  down  in  the  same 
connection  instead  of  the  five  hundred  and  second,  as 
that  in  which  Noah  b^an  to  be  a  father.  Hence  it 
does  not  appear  from  this  passage  that  Japheth  was  the 
oldest  son.  On  the  contrary,  since  in  the  preceding  con- 
text the  sons  of  Noah  are  six  times  mentioned  in  such 
order  that  Shem  is  set  in  the  first  place,  Ham  in  the 
second,  and  Japheth  in  the  third  (v,  32;  vi,  10;  vii,  18; 
ix,  16,  23;  x,  1)— passages  so  clear  as  to  admit  of  no 
doubt^ — it  follows  that  in  the  present  parage  likewise 
the  term  Uhe  elder*  is  to  be  joined  to  ^nK,  Hhe  brother 
of,'  so  as  to  make  Shem  the  oldest  But  there  is  also 
another  grammatical  reason.  If  the  writer  in  this  place 
had  wished  to  say  that  Japheth  was  the  oldest  son  of 
Noah,  he  would  doubtless  have  written  ^"lAH  nHs^ia, 
the  older  son  of  Noah;  for  7*1fth,  'the  elder,'  thus  placed 
nude,  nowhere  else  occurs  (with  reference  to  a  person's 
age),  but  is  alwa^rs  joined  either  with  12,  *  son,'  or  with 
nx,  *  brother.'  All  this  has  been  fully  set  forth  by  J.  F, 
Schelling  in  his  monograph  entitled  C/eber  die  Geburts- 
folge  der  Sohne  Noah,  at  the  beginning  of  part  xvii  of 
his  Repertorium  Bibliccs  et  Orientalis  JMeraturon,^  These 
points,  however,  are  not  well  taken ;  for 

1.  It  is  no^  usual  for  the  sacred  writers  to  employ 
round  numbers  in  chronological  accounts.  In  this  Cydor 
paadia  we  have  thoroughly  examined  every  date  in  the 
Bible,  and  find  no  such  instance.  Each  definite  number 
is  susceptible  of  explanation  as  being  precisely  correct, 
except  a  very  few  cormptions  of  the  text.  In  this  case, 
particularly,  all  the  leading  chronologers — from  Usher, 
Jackson,  Hales,  and  Clinton  down  to  Browne  and  the 
author  oC  Palmoni — take  the  date  as  being  exact.  It 
is  a  superficial  evasion  of  a  difficulty  to  resort  to  thu  slur 
upon  the  accuracy  of  Scripture  chronology. 

2.  The  sacred  writer  might  indeed  have  said,  if  he 
had  chosen,  "  the  brother  of  Japheth  the  elder  son  of 
Noah ;"  but  this  is  a  tedious  and  awkward  phrase,  and 
would  have  been  just  as  ambitious  as  the  one  he  has 
employed,  its  sense  entirely  depending  upon  the  inter- 
punction. 

3.  blA  does  occur  in  as  "  nude  a  form"  as  here  in  at 
least  one  passage  (Ezek.  xxi,  14  [Heb.  19]),  as  noticed 
below.  It  is  trae  the  adj.  there  does  not  refer  to  com- 
parative age,  but  that  makes  no  difference  in  the  gram- 
matical constraction.     The  assertion  that  hh^  does  not 

T 

occur  (in  the  sense  of  age)  without  the  addition  of  "p 
or  nfi<  expressed  is  not  true,  as  may  be  seen  from  Gen. 
xxix,  16;  xliv,  2,  and  other  instances  where  one  of 
these  nouns  is  merely  implied,  precisely  as  in  the  case 
before  us.  In  fine,  the  adj.  is  not  here  "  nude"  or  inde- 
pendent at  all ;  it  regularly  belongs  to  the  second  noun, 
"  brother  of  the  elder  Japheth." 

4.  The  argument  from  the  order  of  the  names  is 
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amply  refdted  (as  above)  by  the  analogous  cases  of 
Arphaxad  (Gen.  xi,  22),  Abraham  (ver.  27),  and,  indeed, 
almost  every  other  patriarch.  They  were  arranged  in 
the  order  of  proximity  and  importance  to  the  Hebrews. 
Among  the  arguments  on  the  other  side,  we  may  note — 
a.  The  chronological  point  is  irrefragable,  except  by 
the  evasion  above  noticed. 

6.  The  position  of  the  words,  although  ambiguous, 
certainly  aliows  the  construction  of  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion. We  append  a  few  instances  of  the  same  adj.  qual- 
ifying a  noun  after  a  construct : 

Numb.  XXXV,  «8,  Ms Vlltl  "flW  n^« 

Josh.  XX,  6 the  same. 

I8a.xxxvi,18 ...?"IJrt  "TJ^^n  '^^S'H 

Bxek.xlTli,9 Wn  ojn  PJ^ 

Dan.x.4 bnm  imn  t» 

Had  the  word  Hfi]^  preceding  the  qualifying  adj.  in  the 
passage  in  question  not  been  a  proper  luime,  it  would 
have  uken  the  article,  as  in  these  instances,  and  thus 
all  ambiguity  would  have  been  avoided.  An  instance 
strictly  parallel  is  Ezek.  xxi,  14  [Heb.  19],  bin  I'^n 
bSin,  where  the  adj.,  being  masc,  must  belong  to  the 
second  noun,  though  neither  has  the  art.  Others  simi- 
lar doubtless  occur,  if  not  with  b"l3i  or  "pj^,  yet  with 

other  adjectives. 

c.  Had  the  sacred  writer  intended  the  adj.  in  the 
passage  in  question  to  apply  to  the  last  noun,  he  could 
scarcely  have  expressed  his  meaning  in  any  other  way 
than  he  has.  On  the  other  hand,  had  he  meant  it  to 
refer  to  the  former,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  added 
!)!ap,asin  Judg.i,  18;  iii,9(!|Sai3  itd^rn  nbip  "^nK), 
which  are  the  only  strictly  parallel  cases  of  usage  un- 
der that  view  (the  adj.  being  "(tsj?,  however,  instead  of 

bSj).  Judg.  ix,  6  Cibiyn  b5a'^;'"ia)  U  not  a  case  in 
point,  as  there  could  be  no  ambiguity  there. 

(/•  The  Masoretic  accents  are  clearly  for  the  old 
rendering.  In  all  the  above  instances  the  adj.  is  con- 
nected by  a  conjunctive  with  the  noun  immediately 
preceding,  and  the  first  noun  (though  in  the  construct) 
is  separated  by  a  dit«jimctive.  In  cases  of  the  other  con- 
struction the  reverse  interpnnction  prevails  invariably, 
so  far  as  we  have  examined.  The  authority  of  the 
Masorites  countervails  that  of  all  modem  scholars,  most 
of  whom  seem  to  have  given  the  subject  but  a  cursory 
examination.  The  criticism  of  Keil  {Commentary  on  the 
Pentateucfif  i,  1 56,  Clark's  ed.)  is  particularly  lame.  Jose- 
phus  (A  nf.  i,  6,  4)  calls  "  Shem  the  third  son  of  Noah,** 
but  elsewhere  (i^  4,  1)  he  names  them  in  a  different 
order,  that  of  relative  familiarity  (^  Shero  and  Japheth 
and  Ham**).  As  to  the  other  ancient  versions,  as  above 
noted,  the  Sept.  (the  translator  of  which  in  this  part 
was  a  good  Hebraist)  refers  the  adj.  to  Japheth,  al- 
though some  printed  editions  have  it  otherwise,  in  order 
to  correspond  with  the  Vulg.,  which  reflects  the  Jewish 
national  pride.  The  Samaritan,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  of 
course  follow  the  Vulgate,  but  the  Targura  of  Onkelos 
has  **the  brother  of  Japheth  the  great.**  Schelling, 
whom  Rosenmttller  (as  above)  refers  to  {Repertm'ium, 
etc  [1785],  xvii,  8  sq.),  thinks  that  the  lists  in  Gen.  only 
^  mean  that  Noah  had  passed  his  five  hundredth  year 
before  he  had  any  heir,  since  in  any  case  the  three  sons 
could  not  have  been  all  bom  in  the  same  year,  to  which 
they  are  all  equally  assigned  \  and  that  therefore  only 
the  round  number  or  approximate  date  is  given**  (p.  20). 

e.  The  reason  why  the  sacred  wnter  adds  the  epithet 
**  elder"  brother  to  the  name  of  Japheth,  is  precisely  to 
prevent  the  inference  that  would  otherwise  naturally 
be  drawn  from  the  continual  mention  of  Shem  first  in 
the  lists  elsewhere,  that  he  was  the  oldest  son,  and  to 
explain  why  the  names  are  here  inverted.  In  the  pres- 
ent chapter,  however,  as  ususl  in  detailed  genealogies 
(1  Chron.  i, 29  sq.;  ii,  1  sq.,  42;  iii,  1  sq.,  etc.),  the  strict 
order  of  primogeniture  is  obser%-ed.     Had  Shem  been 

'^  oldest,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  in  this 


pedigree  the  same  order  should  not  have  been  obse^red 
as  elsewhere.  Rosenmtlller's  remark  that  thb  was  dtiee 
**  in  order  that  the  transition  from  the  lineage  of  Shen 
to  the  history  of  Abraham  might  be  moro  ea^,**  does 
not  apply ;  for  the  next  chapter  b^ns  with  an  accooni 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  which  is  neither  Abrahamic  nor 
Shemitic  history  in  particular,  but  rather  Hamitk  (s» 
ver.  10) ;  so  that  this  list  of  8hem*s  descendants  is  thrust 
in  between  two  portions  of  Ham's  history — arbitrarily, 
unless  for  the  sake  of  chronological  order. 

Bhe'ma  (Heb.  in  three  forma,  Skema%  :?rr,  Joih. 

XV,  26 ;  She'moj  3?^^ ;  elsewhere,  except  "  in  pause," 

Sha'ma,  3?ptD,  1  Chron.  ii,  43 — all  meaning  rumor; 

Sept.  £afio,  V.  r.  £afiaa,  'LaKnaay  ^^fuxtac,  etc),  the 
name  of  four  men  and  of  one  place. 

1.  Last  named  of  the  four  sons  of  Hebron,  and  father 
of  Raham,  descendants  of  Caleb,  great-grandson  of  Judab 
(1  Chron.  ii,  48,  44).     RC.  ante  1668. 

2.  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Elpaal,  and  one  of  the  headt 
of  the  fathers  of  the  inhabitants  of  Aijalon,  who  drove 
out  the  inhabitants  of  Gath  (1  Chron.  viii,  13).  EC 
post  1618.    He  is  probably  the  same  as  Shirobi  (ver.  21). 

3.  Son  of  Joel  and  father  of  Azax,  among  the  Rea- 
benite  chiefs  (1  Chron.  v,  8).  KC  ante  1090.  Perhaps 
the  same  with  Sheroaiah  (q.  v.)  of  ver.  4.     See  Joel  i. 

4.  One  of  those  (apparently  laymen)  who  stood  at 
Ezra's  right  hand  while  he  read  the  law  to  the  ptopk 
(Neh.  viii,  4>     RC.  458. 

5.  A  town  in  the  south  of  Judah,  named  between 
Amam  and  Moladah  (Josh,  xv,  26).  The  place  seems 
to  have  no  connection  with  No.  1  above  (see  KeU,  eui  he. 
Chron.).  In  the  parallel  list  of  towns  set  ofif  from  Judah 
to  Simeon  (Josh,  xix,  2),  the  name  appears  as  Shebt 
(q.  v.),  which  is  perhaps  the  naore  correct,  as  Shenu 
never  elsewhere  appears  as  the  appellation  of  a  town. 
Knobel  (in  the  Kungef,  exeg,  Hcmdb,  ad  loc)  nigpcKs 
that  it  may  be  the  present  rains  Sameh^  between  Milb 
and  Beer-sbeba  (Van  de  Velde,  Sjfrioy  ii,  148). 

Shema.  Of  the  many  prayers  now  consti  ttiting  tbc 
Jewish  ritual,  the  Shema,  so  called  from  the  first  word, 
y^^y  Le.  A^ar,  occurring  in  it,  was  the  only  really  fixed 
form  of  daily  prayer  which  is  mentioned  at  an  earlr 
period.  Being  a  kind  of  confession  of  faith,  every  Is- 
raelite was  to  repeat  it  morning  and  evening.  The 
Shema  itself  consists  of  three  passages  from  the  Penta- 
teuch: 1,  Shetna  I$rad  (Deut.  vi,  4-9);  2,  VehaytUi  m 
shamoa  (xi,  18-21);  and  3,  Vayomer  Jehovah  el  Mod^k 
(Numb.  XV,  37-41).  In  the  morning  it  was  preceded  by 
two  and  succeeded  by  one,  and  in  the  evening  both  pre- 
ceded and  succeeded  by  two,  prayers,  which,  although 
considerably  enlarged,  are  still  in  use.  We  quote  them 
(omitting  all  later  additions),  as  probably  in  use  at  tb« 
time  of  our  Lord : 

Btifore  the  ShemOj  Morning  and  Evening.— **B\emted  art 
thou,  O  Lord,  Kin;;  of  the  world,  who  (ormest  the  light 
and  crentest  darkue^is,  who  mskest  peace  and  creat««t 
everything:  who  in  mercv  givest  llffht  to  the  eanh  and 
to  those  who  dwell  upon  it,  and  In  thy  gottdneas  reoew- 
est  day  by  day,  and  continually,  the  works  of  creacioQ. 
Blesfed  be  the  Lord  our  0<>d  for  the  frionr  of  bSs  handi- 
works, and  for  the  light-giving  lights  which  he  hath  made 
for  his  praise,  Selab !  Blessed  m  the  Lord  who  funned 
the  lighu !" 

Subjecting  the  second  prayer  to  the  same  crittdsm, 
we  read  it : 

**  With  great  love  thou  hast  loved  us,  O  Lord  our  Ood! 
and  with  thy  great  compassion  thon  hast  abundance  of 
pitv  on  us.  O  our  Father  I  onr  Kin};  I  for  the  sake  of  uor 
fathers  who  trusted  in  thee,  to  whom  thou  didst  teach  tb« 
statutes  of  life,  have  compasaion  on  us,  and  enlighieu  oar 
eyes  in  Ihy  law,  and  bind  our  hearts  in  thy  command- 
ments. O  nnite  our  hearts  to  love  and  fear  thy  name, 
that  we  may  not  be  abashed  for  evermore.  For  thon  an 
a  Ood  who  preparest  salvation,  and  us  hast  thon  cboeea 
(W)m  amonj(  all  nations  and  tongues,  and  hast  in  tmth 
brought  ns  near  to  thy  great  name,  Selah,  in  order  thjit 
we  in  love  mav  praise  thee  and  praise  thy  unity.  Blessed 
be  the  Lord  who  in  love  chose  his  people  Israel." 

Then  follows  the  Shema : 

*'  Hear,  O  Israel :  tbc  Lord  thy  God  is  one  Lord.    And 
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thoa  ehaH  lore  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and 
with  all  ihy  seal,  and  with  all  thy  might,  and  these  words, 
which  I  ct)mmaiid  thee  ihis  day,  ehall  he  iu  thine  heart. 
And  then  shalt  teach  them  diligently  auto  thy  children, 
and  shall  talk  of  ihem  when  thon  sitiest  iu  ihine  honse, 
and  when  thoa  walke«t  hy  the  way,  and  when  thon  liest 
down,  and  when  thou  riseft  up.   And  thou  shall  hind  them 
for  a  sign  nmiii  thine  hand,  and  they  shall  he  as  frontlets 
between  thiue  cyea.    And  thou  shall  write  them  opon  ihe 
poets  of  thy  honse,  and  on  thy  gates'*  (DenU  vi,  4-0).   **  And 
11  shall  come  to  pat>s,  if  ye  shall  hearken  diligently  unto  my 
commandments  which  I  command  yon  this  day,  lo  love  the 
Lord  yonr  God,  and  to  t^rve  him  with  all  your  heart  and 
with  all  yonr  soul,  that  I  will  give  yon  the  rain  of  your  Und 
in  his  due  season,  the  drat  rain  and  the  latter  rain,  that 
thon  raaycst  gather  in  thy  corn,  and  thy  wine,  and  thine 
oil   And  1  will  send  gnun  in  thy  delds  for  thy  cattle,  that 
thoQ  mayest  eat  and  m  fhll.  Take  heed  to  yonrselves  that 
your  heart  be  not  deceived,  and  ye  turn  aside  and  serve 
other  gods,  and  worship  them ;  and  then  the  Lord's  wrath 
be  kindled  against  you.. and  he  shnt  np  the  heaven,  that 
there  be  no  ndu,  and  tnat  the  land  yield  not  her  fruit : 
and  Irat  ye  perish  quickly  from  off  the  good  land  which 
the  Lord  givetb  yon.    Therefore  shall  ye  lay  np  these  my 
words  In  yoor  heart  and  in  yonr  soal,  and  hind  them  for 
a  sign  upon  your  hand,  that  they  may  be  as  frontlets  be- 
tween your  eyes.    And  ye  shall  teach  them  your  children, 
speaking  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and 
when  thoo  walkest  by  the  way,  when  thou  liest  down, 
and  when  thon  rieest  up.   And  thou  shalt  write  them  upon 
the  door-posis  of  thine  house,  and  upon  thy  gates :  that 
your  days  may  l>e  ninltiplied,  and  the  days  of  your  chil- 
dren, in  the  land  which  the  Lord  sware  unto  your  fathers 
lo  give  them,  as  the  days  of  heaven  npon  the  earth"  (Dent. 
zi,lS-21).    **And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Muses,  saying, 
SpMk  nnto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  bid  them  that  they 
nuUie  them  fringes  in  the  borders  of  their  garments 
throughout  their  generations,  and  that  they  put  upon  the 
frtnge  of  the  borders  a  ribbiind  of  blue :  and  it  shall  be 
unto  you  for  a  fringe,  that  ye  may  look  noon  it,  and  re- 
member all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  and  do  them : 
and  that  ye  seek  not  after  your  own  heart  and  your  own 
eyes,  after  which  ye  used  to  go  astray:  thnt  ye  may  re- 
member and  do  all  my  commandments,  and  be  holy  unto 
yuor  Qod.    I  am  the  Lord  your  God,  which  brongnl  yon 
out  of  Ihe  land  of  Egypt,  to  be  your  God:  I  am  the  Lord 
yonr  God"  (Nnmb.  xv,  37-41). 

The  rooming  prayers  concluded  with  the  following, 
now  in  use : 

*'It  is  tme  that  thon  art  the  Lord  our  God.  and  the 
God  of  our  fathers ;  onr  Redeemer,  and  the  Ifledeenier 
of  our  fathers;  onr  Rock,  and  the  Rock  of  our  salvation. 
Oar  Redeemer  and  Deliverer ;  this  is  thy  name  from  ever- 
Issting;  there  is  no  other  Ond  besides  thee.  A  new  song 
did  they  that  were  delivered  sing  to  thy  name  by  the  sea- 
shore^ together  did  all  praise  and  own  thee  King,  and 
say,  Jehovah  shall  reign  %vnrld  without  end  I  Blessed  be 
the  Lord  who  saveth  Israel." 

An  addition  dating  Hrom  the  2d  century  inserts  he- 
ton  the  words  "  A  new  song,"  etc,  a  particular  record 
of  God's  past  dealings.  The  additional  prayer  for  the 
evening  is  as  follows: 

"O  Lord  our  God !  cause  ns  to  lie  down  in  peace,  and 
raise  us  up.  O  tmr  King !  to  a  happy  life.  Oh  spread  thy 
piivilion  of^ peace  over  ns,  and  direct  ns  with  good  coun- 
sel firom  thy  presence ;  and  save  ns  for  the  sake  of  thy 
name.  Oh  shield  as,  and  remove  from  us  the  stroke  of 
the  enemy,  the  pestilence,  sword,  famine,  and  sorrow : 
and  remove  the  adversary  from  before  and  behind  ns,  and 
conceal  us  nnder  the  shadow  of  thy  wings;  for  thon,  O 
God  I  an  our  Guardian  and  Deliverer ;  and  thou,  O  God  1 
art  a  mercifnl  and  gracious  King.  Oh  guard  ns  at  onr 
ffoing  out  and  coming  in,  with  a  happy  and  peaceable 
life,  from  henceforth  and  for  evermore." 

Althoagh  these  prayers  were  sometimes  lengthened 
or  shortened,  they  were  at  a  very  early  period  in  gen- 
eral use  among  the  Hebrews.  Like  many  other  things, 
these  prayers  were  made  the  subject  of  casuistic  dis- 
cussions, and  the  very  first  pages  of  the  Talmud  are 
crowded  with  questions  and  answers  as  to  "  how"  and 
"when"  the  Shema  is  to  be  read  (see  treatise  Bera- 
choth).  Women  and  servants  and  little  children,  or  those 
under  twelve  years,  are  exempted  by  the  Mishna  from 
this  obligation.  See  Zunz,  Gottesd.  Vorti-Sffe  der  Judm^ 
p.  867,  S69-871 ;  SchUrer,  Lehrbuch  der  neutestamentL 
Zeitgesckichte,  p.  499  sq. ;  Prideaux,  Connection  (Wheel- 
er's ed.),  i,  381 ;  Ktheridge,  Introduction  to  Hehreto  Lit- 
erature^ p.  93  sq. ;  Edersheim,  History  of  ihe  Jewish  Na- 
tion, p.  360  sq.     See  Phylactery.     (B.  P.) 

Shem'a^  (Heb.  with  the  art,  hcuh-Shemanh\ 
MS^^n,  the  rumor;  Sept.  'A<r/ia  v.  r.  ^fiad),  a  Ben- 


jamite  of  Gibeab,  and  father  of  Ahiezer  and  Joash,  who 
joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii,  3).  B.C.  ante  1054. 

Bhemachoth.     See  Talmud. 

8hemai''ah  (Heb.  Shemayah\  M^r^^,  heard  [or 
rumor']  of  Jehovah  [twice  in  the  prolonged  form,  She- 
maya'hUf  ^n^^'^lp,  2  Chron.  xi,  2;  Jer.  xxix,  24]; 
Sept.  ^ftaiaSf  v.  r.  Xofiata,  Xt^t,  etc),  the  name  of 
a  large  number  of  Hebrews. 

1.  A  Reubenite,  son  of  Joel  and  father  of  Gog  ( I 
Chron.  v,  4).  B.C  post  1874.  He  was  perhaps  the 
same  as  the  Shema  (q.  v.)  of  ver.  8. 

2.  Son  of  Elizaphan,  and  chief  of  his  house  (of  two 
hundred  men)  in  the  reign  of  David,  who  took  part  iu 
the  ceremonial  with  which  the  king  brought  the  ark  from 
the  house  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chron.  xv,  8, 1 1).  B.C.  1043. 

3.  A  Levite,  son  of  Nethaneel,  and  also  a  scribe  in 
the  time  of  David,  who  registered  the  divisions  of  the 
priests  bv  lot  into  twenty-four  orders  (1  Chron.  xxiv,6). 
aa  1014. 

4.  Eldest  of  the  eight  sons  of  Obed-edom  the  Levite. 
He  and  his  four  valiant  sons  and  other  relatives,  to  the 
number  of  sixty-two,  were  gate-keepers  of  the  Temple 
(1  Chron.  xxvi,  4, 6, 7).     B.C.  1014. 

5.  A  prophet  in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam  who,  when 
the  lung  had  assembled  180,000  men  of  Benjamin  and 
Judah  to  reconquer  the  northern  kingdom  after  its  re- 
volt, was  commissioned  to  chai^  them  to  return  to  their 
homes  and  not  to  war  against  their  brethren  (I  Kings 
xii,  22;  2  Chron.  xi,  2).  B.C.  972.  His  second  and 
last  appearance  upon  the  stage  was  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  invasion  of  Judah  an<i  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Shi- 
shak,  king  of  Egypt.  B.C.  969.  His  message  was  then 
one  of  comfort-,  to  assure  ti>e  princes  of  Judah  that  the 
punishment  of  their  idolatry  should  not  come  by  the 
hand  of  Shishak  (xii,  6,  7).  Fnim  the  circumstance 
that  in  ver.  1  the  people  of  Rehoboam  are  called  "  Is- 
rael,'' whereas  in  ver.  5,  6  the  princes  are  called  indif- 
ferently "of  Judah"  and  "of  Israel,"  some  have  unwar- 
rantably inferred  that  the  latter  event  occurred  before 
the  disruption  of  the  kingdom.  Shemaiah  wrote  a  chron- 
icle containing  the  events  of  Rehoboaro's  reign  (ver.  15). 

6.  One  of  the  Levites  who  in  the  third  year  of  Je- 
hosbaphat  accompanied  two  priests  and  some  of  the 
princes  of  Judah  to  teach  the  people  the  book  of  the  law 
(2  Chron.  xvii,  8).     B.C.  909. 

7.  Father  of  Shimri  and  ancestor  of  Ziza,  which  last 
was  a  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (1  Chron.  iv,  37). 
B.C.  long  ante  726.  He  was  perhaps  the  same  with  the 
Shimei  (q.  v.)  of  ver.  26,  27. 

8.  A  descendant  of  Jeduthun  the  singer  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  He  assisted  in  the  purification 
of  the  Temple  and  the  reformation  of  the  service,  and 
with  Uzziel  represented  his  family  on  that  occasion  (2 
Chron.  xxix,  14).     B.C.  726.     (See  No.  9.) 

9.  One  of  the  Levites  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  who 
were  placed  in  the  cities  of  the  priests  to  distribute  the 
tithes  among  their  brethren  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  15).  B.C 
726.     He  was  perhaps  identical  with  No.  8. 

10.  A  chief  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  who,  with 
his  brethren  Conaniah  and  Nethaneel,  contributed  sac- 
rifices for  the  Passover  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  9).     B.C.  628. 

11.  Father  of  the  prophet  Urijah  of  Kirjath-jearim 
(Jer.  xxvi,  20).     RC.  ante  608. 

12.  Father  of  Delaiah,  which  latter  was  one  of  the 
princes  who  heard  Baruch's  roll  (Jer.  xxxvi,  12).  B.C. 
ante  605. 

13.  A  Nehelamite  and  a  false  prophet  in  the  rime  of 
Jeremiah.  B.C.  606.  He  prophesied  to  the  people  of 
the  captivity  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  attempted 
to  counteract  the  influence  of  Jeremiah's  advice  that 
they  should  settle  quietly  in  the  land  of  their  exile, 
build  houses,  plant  vineyards,  and  wait  patiently  for  the 
period  of  their  return  at  the  end  of  seventy  years.  His 
animosity  to  Jeremiah  exhibited  itself  in  the  more  ac- 
tive form  of  a  letter  to  the  high-priest  Zephaniah,  urg- 
ing him  to  exercise  the  functions  of  his  office  and  lay 
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the  prophet  in  prison  and  in  the  stocks.  The  letter  was 
read  by  Zephauiah  to  Jeremiah,  who  instantly  pro> 
nounced  the  message  of  doom  against  Sheroaiah  for  his 
presumption  that  he  should  have  none  of  his  family  to 
dwell  among  the  people,  and  that  himself  should  not 
live  to  see  their  return  from  captivity  (Jer.  xxix,  24- 
32).— Smith.    See  Jeremiah. 

14.  A  chief  priest  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel(Neh.xii,6,18).  B.C.636.  He  lived  to  sign 
the  sacred  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (x,  8).     B.C.  410. 

15.  One  of  the  three  ^*  last  sons"  (L  e.  supplementary 
beads  of  families)  of  Adonikam  who  returned  with  sixty 
males  from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezra  viii,  18).    B.0. 459. 

16.  One  of  the  "  heads"  of  the  Jewish  families  whom 
Ezra  sent  for  to  his  camp  by  the  river  of  Ahava,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  Levites  and  ministers  for  the  Tem- 
ple from  "  the  place  Casiphia"  (Ezra  viii,  16).    B.a  459. 

17.  One  of  the  priests  of  the  **  sons  of  Harim"  who 
renounced  their  Gentile  wives  after  the  captivity  (Ezra 
X,  21).     B.a  458.     (Comp.  No.  18.) 

18.  An  Israelite  of  the  **  sons  of  Harim"  who  divorced 
his  Gentile  wife  after  the  captivity  (Ezra  x,  81).  B.C 
458.     (See  No.  17.) 

19.  A  priest,  son  of  Mattauiah  (q.  v.)  and  father  of 
Jonathan  in  the  lineage  of  "  Asaph"  ( Neh.  xii,  85 ). 
B.C.  ante  446. 

20.  Son  of  Galal  and  father  of  the  Levite  Obadiah 
(or  Abda)  who  "  dwelt  in  the  villages  of  the  Netopha- 
thites"  afler  the  return  from  Babylon  (1  Chron.  ix,  16). 
B.C.  ante  446.  He  is  elsewhere  (Neh.  xi,  17)  called 
SUAMMUA  (q.  v.). 

21.  Son  of  Shechaniah  and  keeper  of  the  east  gate 
At  Jerusalem,  who  assisted  in  repairing  the  wall  after 
the  captivity  (Neh.  iii,  29).     B.a  446. 

22.  Son  of  Delaiah  the  son  of  Mehetabel,  a  prophet 
in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  who  was  bribed  by  Sanbidlat 
and  his  confederates  to  frighten  the  Jews  from  their 
task  of  rebuilding  the  wall,  and  to  put  Nehemiah  in 
fear.  In  his  assumed  terror,  he  appears  to  have  shut  up 
his  house  and  to  have  proposed  that  all  should  retire  into 
the  Temple  and  close  the  doors  (Neh.  vi,  10).    B.C.  446. 

23.  Son  of  Uasshub,  a  Merarite  Levite  who  lived  in 
Jerusalem  after  the  captivity  (1  Chron.  ix,  14),  and  one 
of  those  who  had  oversight  of  the  outward  business  of 
the  house  of  God  (Neh.  xi,  15).     KC  446. 

24.  One  of  the  princes  of  Judah  who  was  in  the 
procession  that  went  towards  the  south  when  the  two 
thanksgiving  companies  celebrated  the  solemn  dedica- 
tion of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii,  34).     B.C.  446. 

25.  One  of  the  choir  who  took  part  in  the  procession 
with  which  the  dedication  of  the  new  wall  of  Jerusalem 
by  Ezra  was  accompanied  (Neh.  xii,  86).  B.C.  446. 
He  appears  to  have  beeu  a  Gershonite  Levite,  and  de- 
scendant of  Asaph,  for  reasons  which  are  given  under 
Mattaniah  8. 

26.  One  of  the  priests  who  blew  with  trumpets  in 
the  procession  upon  the  newly  completed  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem after  the  captivity  (Neh.  xii,  42).     B.CX  446. 

27.  The  son  of  Shechaniah  and  father  of  five  sons 
among  the  descendants  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chron.  iii,  22). 
He  was  possibly  the  same  with  No.  21.  Lord  Hervey 
{GeneaL  p.  107)  uncritically  proposes  to  omit  the  words 
at  the  banning  of  1  Chron.  iii,  22  as  spurious,  and  to 
consider  Shemaiah  identical  with  Shiroei  (q.  v.),  the 
brother  of  Zerubbabel  (ver.  19).  This  Shemaiah  seems 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Semei  of  Luke  iii,  26.  B.C.  cir. 
880.    See  Genealogy  of  Chkist. 

8hema]i''ah  (Heb.  Shemaryah',  S^J^J^IT,  Icept  of 
Jehovah;  or,  in  the  prolonged  form  [I  Chron.  xii,  5], 
Shemarya'hUy  ^TV^'Vq'^ ;  Sept.  ^afiapiuy  v.  r.  ^aftapiia, 
^fiapaiot  ^afiopia),  the  name  of  four  Hebrews. 

1.  One  of  the  valiant  Benjamites  who  joined  David 
at  Ziklag  (I  Chron.  xii,  5).    B.C.  1054. 

2.  Middle  named  of  the  three  sons  of  Rehoboam  by 
his  second  wife,  Abihail  (2  Chron.  xi,  19.  A.  V.  "  Shama- 
rUh").    B.C.cir.973. 


3.  A  laynum  of  the  **8ons  of  Hariro"  who  dironxd 
his  Gentile  wife  after  the  captivity  (Ezra  x,  82).  B.C 
458. 

4.  Another  lairman  of  the  ^  sons  of  Btad^  who  did 
the  same  (Ezra  x,41>    B.C.458. 

Bhemaiiin.    See  Lees.  . 

Bheme'l^er  [many  Shem'eber;]  (Heb.  id,  *»n»i;C. 
lofhfjlight  [Gresenius],  or  splendor  o/heroUm  [FOrs]: 
Siept.  ^fioPop ;  Joeephns,  ^vfiofiopo^j  AnLij^,  1),  ibe 
king  of  Zeboim  (q.  v.)  at  the  time  of  the  attack  of  So- 
dom by  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv,  2).    B.C  cir.  2088. 

She^'mer  (Heb.  id,  ^VV,  something  kept,  m  lees  of 
wine ;  Sept.  2(/i^p ;  Josephus,  XifiapoSj  A  ni,  viii,  12, 5), 
the  original  owner  of  the  hill  of  Samaria,  which  derived 
its  name  from  him.  B.C.  917.  Omri  bought  the  hiU 
for  two  talents  of  silver,  and  built  thereon  the  city,  also 
called  Samaria,  which  be  made  the  capital  of  his  king- 
dom (1  Kings  xvi,  24).  We  should  rather  have  ex- 
pected that  the  name  of  the  dty  would  have  been 
Shimrorif  from  Shemer ;  for  Shomeron  would  hare  been 
the  name  given  after  an  owner  Shomer,  This  latter 
form,  which  occurs  in  1  Chron.  vii,  82,  appears  to  be  that 
adopted  by  the  Vulgate  and  S>Tiac,  which  read  Somer  »ad 
Shomir  respectively ;  but  the  Vatican  MS.  of  the  ScpL 
at  that  place  retains  the  form  **  Shomer,"  and  changes 
the  name  of  the  city  to  ^fupwv  or  ^ftriptjy.  Both 
names  have  the  same  radical  meaning,  from  "^^^,  to 
watchy  referring,  perhaps,  by  paronomasia,  to  this  coo- 
spicuous  post  of  observation.  See  Samaria.  As  the 
Israelites  were  prevented  by  the  law  (Lev.  xxv,  28)  from 
thus  alienating  their  inheritances,  and  as  hb  name  oc- 
curs without  the  usual  genealogical  marks,  it  is  moie 
than  probable  that  Shemer  was  descended  from  those 
Canaanites  whom  the  Hebrews  had  not  dlspoasesscd  of 
their  lands. 

8hem  hammephoraBh  O&^basi  cc,  skim  kam- 

mephordsky  m  if  the  peculiar  Name;  but  perhaps  fiMSi- 
tious).  By  this  expression  the  Jews  mean  the  name  of 
God  written  mn*',  but  since  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, i.  e.  from  the  time  that  Christians  began  to  ^odr 
Hebrew,  pronounced,  according  to  its  accoropanjring 
vowel-points,  Jehovah,  Before  entering  upon  the  ex- 
planation  of  the  word  it  will  be  well  to  review  what  is 
said  concerning  that  name  of  God.  Jerome,  who  was 
not  only  acquainted  with  the  language,  but  also  with 
the  tradition,  of  the  Jews,  says,  in  Prologms  Galeatws: 
^  Nomen  Domini  tetragrammaton  (i.  e.  rillT^)  in  qui- 
busdam  Gnecis  voluminibus  usque  hodie  antiquis  ex- 
pressum  Uteris  invenimus;"  and  in  the  ld6th  letter  to 
Marcellus,  where  he  treats  of  the  ten  names  of  God,  be 
says :  "  Nonum  (sc.  nomen  Dei)  est  tetragrarorouro,  quod 
dv(Kipo)vriroVf  i.  e.  inefhbile,  putaverunt,  quod  hb  literit 
scribitur  lod,  Ey  Totf,  E,  Quod  quidam  noo  intelh- 
gcntes  propter  elementorum  simiUtudinem,  quum  in 
Gnecis  libris  repererint,  Pi  Pi  legcre  consueverunt'^  {Opp, 
ed.  Vallarsi,  i,  131 ;  iii,  720).  Similar  b  the  statement 
found  in  a  fragment  of  Evagrius  treating  of  the  ten 
Jewish  names  of  God,  that  the  ineffable  Tetragram, 
which  KaraxptiOTiKittc  b  pronounced  by  the  Jews  a^«^ 
vrtT,  by  the  Greeks  KvpioQy  according  to  Exod.  xxriii, 
86,  was  written  on  the  plate  of  the  high-priest :  ayiaopa 
Kvpitf)  nini  [in  some  codd.  iri  tri]  . . .  tovtoic  ypa^th. 
fuvov  roTf  avoixHOis  lutSr  ijtt  ovav  tijw  Oini,  6  0to^ 
(cf.  0)telerius,  Monum,  Ecci,  Graccty  iii,  216,  by  Vallarsi, 
iii,  726;  Lagarde,  Onomattica  Sacra,  p.  205  sq.).  Al- 
most the  same  we  find  in  Origen,  Onomasticon  (cf.  La- 
garde,  loc,  cit.).  From  these  statements  we  see  that  at 
and  before  the  time  of  Jerome  there  were  already  Greek 
MSS.  of  the  Old  Test,  in  which  the  Tetragram  was 
written  with  Hebrew  letters  which  were  regarded  as 
the  Greek  uncial  letters  niOI.  Such  a  mistake  was 
only  possible  when  the  Hebrew  square  alphabet  was 
used.  When,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  last  centur}-.  the 
attention  of  the  learned  was  again  called  to  the  Syriac 
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cranaUtion  of  the  Sept.  by  the  bishop  Paul  of  Tela,  they 
found  in  many  places  the  Hebrew  name  of  God,  which 
otherwriae  is  expressed  by  the  Greek  Kvpiog  and  the 
Syriac  S'»*n3,  represented  by  '^D'^D.  It  was,  however, 
more  surprising  that  in  the  main  manuscript  of  this 
version  in  the  celebrated  .(7or26a;  SyrO'Hexaplaria  Am- 
bronanus  at  Milan,  in  the  notes  on  Isaiah,  instead  of 
^QjS^  the  word  n^n*^  was  found.  The  connection 
between  the  Greek  nini  and  this  n*^n^  was  soon  per- 
ceived, but  not  in  a  correct  manner,  so  that  in  1885  Mid- 
deldorpf,  in  his  edition  of  Codex  Syro'HexaplariSf  could 
but  explain  it  as  ^  ita  ut  inscius  quidam  librarius,  Cod. 
Syr.  Hexaplarem  describens,  sed  sensum  Grsci  illius 
nini  hand  perspiciens  Gnecum  characterem  II  loco 
Hebraici  il  positum  esse  opinaretur,  quemadmodum  I 
loco  Hebr. '',  ideoque  Syriaoe  n'^n*'  scriberet.*'  Bern- 
stein, in  reviewing  Middeldorpf*s  edition,  quoted  a  scho- 
lion  of  fiar-Hebreeus,  which  gives  ns  the  following 
interesting  notice:  '*The  Hebrews  call  the  glorious 
name  of  God  »t"^D  DW,  which  is  tX^n^  (Hin**),  and 
dare  not  to  pronounce  it  with  their  lips,  but  read  and 
speak  instead,  to  those  who  listen,  *^3^K.  Since  the 
seventy  interpreters  retained  the  Hebrew  nomenclature, 
the  Greeks  fell  into  an  error  and  believed  that  these 
two  letters  were  Greek,  and  read  it  from  the  left  to  the 
right,  and  the  name  Ilini  was  formed,  and  thus  n^n*^ 
(mm),  which  designates  the  Eternal  Being,  was  changed 
mto  nini,  which  yields  no  sense  at  all.  The  Yod  of 
the  Hebrews  is  like  the  Tod  (Iota)  of  the  Greeks,  and 
He  of  the  Hebrews  has  the  form  of  the  Greek  Pi  (11). 
Hence,  in  the  Syriac  copies  of  the  Sept.  we  find  every- 
where the  name  H'^ITD  (u  e.  where  H'*"113  stands  for  kv- 
ptof =nin''),  with  "^CB  written  above."  On  this  scho- 
Uam  Bernstein  remarks  that  12911B  DID  corresponds  to 
the  Rabbinic  C^BTan  D^,  8hem  kammephorash.  In 
his  lexicon,  Bernstein  writes:  "OI'HB  is  one  who  sep- 
arates, discerns,  hence  VI^^B  Dtt?  is  a  discerning,  sepa- 
rating, or  especial  name,  nornen  separatuMy  secretum,  oc- 
cuIiHm.  Schroeter,  in  his  edition  (^  Bar-HebrsBus,  ex- 
plains 01*^0  D19  by  nomm  dMnetum,  tinffulare.  But 
Bar-Hebnsu8  tells  us  only  what  he  found  in 'Jacob  of 
Edessa,  who  has  a  whole  scholium  entitled  ** Scholium  on 
the  Singulnr  cmd  Dittinffuished  Name  which  isjbund  in 
the  Syriac  HoUf  Writings  tranUatedfrom  the  Greeks  and 
wkick  is  called  amof^  the  Jews  d")B  UXS.^  From  this 
scholium,  which  Nestle  published  in  the  Zeifschr^/l 
der  deutschen  moryenldndischen  Gesellschqft,  1878,  xxxii, 
465  sq.,  and  which  purports  to  give  what  Jewish  tradi- 
tion believed  concerning  this  name,  we  see  that  it  means 
the  separated,  i.  e.  singular  name  of  God — a  view  also 
adopted  by  Nestle  himself.  But  a  review  of  the  dif- 
ferent opinions  will  show  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
as  to  what  the  meaning  of  the  word  129")B^n  D1Z9  is. 
Some  translate  it  by  ntymen  explicUttm,  others  by  nomen 
separatum  (comp.  Baxtorf,  Lex,  Talm,  s.  v.);  Petrus 
Galatinus,  De  Arcanis  Caiholica  VeritatiSf  ii,  18,  by 
separatum,  Le.  **sejunctum  etdistinctum  ab  aliis  omni- 
bus Dei  nominibus,  et  soli  Deo  proprie  conveniens." 
Reucblin,  in  the  third  book  o(  be  Arte  Cabaiisticaf 
explains  it  by  nomen  expositorium ;  Munk,  le  nam  dis- 
tindement  prononce ;  Geiger,  der  ausdrUckliche  Name ; 
Levy,  der  deutUch  ausgesprochene  Name, 

In  settling  the  question  all  must  depend  on  the  mean- 
ing of  0"iB,  whether  it  means  only  **  to  separate,"  or 
whether  it  occurs  also  in  the  sense  of  "  to  pronounce 
distinctly."  In  the  latter  sense  it  occurs  very  often, 
especially  in  the  Targum  and  Talmud,  as  Dr.  Fllrst 
has  shown  against  Dr.  Nestle  in  Z.  rf.  rf.  m.  G.  1879, 
xxxii*^  297,  claiming  that  D'rn  TK  ttjn'^B  is  only  the 
Atamaized  form  for  DCll  HK  1*^3Tn,  <<to  pronounce 


distinctly  the  name  of  God."  In  the  Mishna  {Yoma,  vi, 
2)  we  are  told  that  both  the  priests  and  people,  when 
they  heard,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  the  ©"nBTDn  DO, 
fell  to  the  ground ;  and  we  are  also  told  that  the  voice 
of  the  high-priest,  when  he  pronounced  "the  name,"  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement,  was  heard  as  far  as  Jericho. 

Whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  thb  word  in  a 
philological  point  of  view,  Jewish  tradition  ascribed  to 
it  great  power.  By  means  of  the  Shem  hammephorash 
Christ  is  said  to  have  performed  his  miracles;  Moses  is 
said  to  have  slain  the  Egyptian  by  the  same  means. 
Any  one  interested  in  these  and  other  silly  stories  will 
find  them  in  Eisenmenger,  Neuentdecktes  Judenthum,  i, 
154  sq.  See,  besides  the  essays  of  Nestle  and  FUrst  al- 
ready quoted,  also  Buxtorf,  Lex,  Talm,  (ed.  Fischer), 
p.  1205  sq. ;  Geiger,  Urschr{ft  der  Bibel,  p.  268  sq.  See 
Jehovah.    (B.  P.) 

Practically,  Shai^hammephorash  is  a  cabalbtic  word 
among  the  Rabbinical  Jews,  who  reckon  it  as  of  such 
importance  that  Moses  spent  forty  days  on  Mount  Sinai 
in  learning  it  from  the  angel  SaxaeL  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  real  word  of  power,  but  a  representation  of  it. 
The  rabbins  differ  as  to  whether  the  genuine  word  con- 
sisted of  twelve,  or  forty-two,  or  seventy-two  letters, 
and  try  by  their  gematria,  or  cabalistic  arithmetic,  to 
Reconstruct  it.  They  affirm  that  Jesus  stole  it  from  the 
Temple,  and  by  its  means  was  enabled  to  perform  many 
wonderful  works.  It  is  now  lost,  and  hence,  according 
to  the  rabbins,  the  lack  of  power  in  the  prayers  of  IsraeL 
They  declare  that  if  any  one  were  able  rightly  and  de- 
voutly to  pronounce  it,  he  would  by  this  means  be  able 
to  create  a  world.  It  is  alleged,  indeed,  that  two  letters' 
of  the  word  inscribed  by  a  cabalist  on  a  tablet  and 
thrown  into  the  sea  raised  the  storm  which,  A.D.  1542, 
destroyed  the  fleet  of  Charles  V.  They  say,  further, 
that  if  you  write  this  name  on  the  person  of  a  prince, 
you  are  sure  of  his  abiding  favor.  The  rationale  of  ita 
virtue  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Alfred  Vaughan  in  his 
Hours  toiik  the  Myites :  **  The  Divine  Being  was  snp-> 
posed  to  have  commenced  the  work  of  creation  by  con- 
centrating on  certain  points  the  primal,  universal  Light. 
Within  the  region  of  these  was  the  appointed  place  of 
our  world.  Out  of  the  remaining  luminous  points,  or 
foci,  he  constructed  certain  letters—a  heavenly  alpha- 
bet. These  characters  he  again  combined  into  certain 
creative  words,  whose  secret  potency  produced  the  forms 
of  the  material  world.  The  word  *  Shem-hammepho- 
rash*  contains  the  sum  of  these  celestial  letters,  with  all 
their  inherent  virtue,  in  its  mightiest  combination." 

Shemi'da  (Heb.  Shemida%  r^'^p^,/aw6  ofknouh- 
ing,  i.e.  wise ;  Sept.  Xe^iipd,  v.  r.  ^vfiapip,  Y.vfiakp,  etc.), 
one  of  the  sons  of  (xilead  (Josh,  xvii,  2),  fifth  named 
among  the  six,  and  progenitor  of  the  family  of  the  She- 
midaites  (Numb,  xxvi,  32).  His  three  "  sons"  are  men- 
tioned (1  Chron.  vii,  19,  A.  V.  "  Shemidah").  B.C.  post 
1856. 

Sheml''dah  (1  Chron.  vii,  19).    See  Siiemida. 

Bhemi'dai'te  (Heb.  with  the  art.  in  the  sing,  used 
collectively,  hash-ShetnidaV,  '^^'J^TSr^n,  patronymic 
from  Shemida ;  Sept.  6  ^vpaipC)^  a  designation  (Numb, 
xxvi,  32)  of  the  descendants  of  Shemida  (q.  v.),  the  son 
of  Gilead,  who  obtained  their  inheritance  among  the 
male  posterity  of  Manasseh  (Josh,  xvii,  2,  where  they 
are  called  "children  of  Shemida"). 

Bhem'initb  (Heb.  with  the  art,  hash-Sheminiih', 
n''ri3\S!i,  fem.  sing,  of  ■^rp^,  eighth,)  The  title  of 
Psa.  vi  contains  a  direction  to  the  leader  of  the  stringed 
instruments  of  the  Temple  choir  concerning  the  manner 
in  which  the  psalm  was  to  be  sung.  "  To  the  chief 
musician  on  Neginoth  upon  Sherainith,"or  "  the  eighth," 
as  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  has  it,  and  as  the  same  word 
is  elsewhere  rendered  (Lev.  xxv,  82,  etc).  A  similar 
direction  is  found  in  the  title  of  Psa.  xii.  The  Sept.  in 
both  passages  renders  virip  7*^f  ^^oijc,  and  the  Vulg. 
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pro  oetava.  The  Geneva  Version  gives  "upon  the 
eighth  tune.**  Heferring  to  1  Chron.  xv^  21,  we  find  that 
certain  Levites  were  appointed  by  David  to  play  "  with 
harps  on  the  Sheminith,"  which  the  Vulgate  renders  as 
above,  and  the  Sept.  by  dfjuurevi^y  which  is  merely  a 
corruption  of  the  Hebrew.  The  Geneva  version  ex- 
plains in  the  margin  **  which  was  the  eighth  tune,  over 
the  which  he  that  was  the  most  excellent  had  charge." 
As  we  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  music  of  the  He- 
brews, all  conjectures  as  to  the  meaning  of  their  musical 
terms  are  necessarily  vague  and  contradictory.  With 
respect  to  Sheminith,  most  Rabbinical  vrriters,  as  Rashi 
and  Aben-Ezra,  follow  the  Targum  on  the  Psalms  in 
regarding  it  a»  a  harp  with  eight  strings;  but  this  has 
no  foundation,  and  depends  upon  a  misconstruction  of 
1  Chron.  XV,  21.  Gesenius  {Tkesaur,  s.  v.  n^CS)  says  it 
denotes  the  bcuSy  in  opposition  to  Alamoth  (1  Chron.  xv, 
20),  which  signifies  the  treble.  But  as  the  meaning  of 
Alamoth  itself  is  very  obscure,  we  cannot  make  use  of 
it  for  determining  the  meaning  of  a  term  which,  though 
distinct  from,  is  not  necessarily  contrasted  with  it.  Oth- 
ers, with  the  author  of  ShiUe  ffaffgibboriniy  interpret "  the 
sheminithi"  as  the  octave ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  ancient  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  the  octave 
as  understood  by  ourselves.  On  comparing  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  word  occurs  in  the  titles  of  the  two 
psalms  already  mentioned  with  the  position  of  the  terms 
Aijelcth  Shahar,  Jonath-clem-rechokim,  etc,  in  other 
psalms,  which  are  generally  regarded  as  indicating  the 
melody  to  be  employed  by  the  singers,  it  seems  proba- 
ble that  Sheminith  is  of  the  same  kind,  and  denotes  a 
certain  air  known  as  the  eighth,  or  a  certain  key  in 
which  the  psalm  was  to  be  sung.  Maurer  {Comm,  in 
Psa.  rt)  regards  Sheminith  as  an  instrument  of  deep 
tone  like  the  violoncello,  while  Alamoth  he  compare 
with  the  violin ;  and  such,  also,  appears  to  be  the  view 
taken  bv  Junius  and  Tremellius.—- Smith.    See  Psalms. 

Shemlr'amoth  (Heb.  8hendramoth%  rSiQ'^'^'q^, 
name  of  heights^  i.  e.  Jehovah ;  Sept.  Xffttpaiiio^,  v.  r. 
Scfitpa/ieui^,  Sa/ictpa/iw^,  etc),  the  name  of  two  Le- 
vites. 

1.  A  musician  '*of  the  second  degree'Mn  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  choral  services  by  David  (1  Chron.  xv,  18), 
plaving  "with  psalteries  on  Alamoth**  (ver.  20),  and 
harps  (xvi,  5).    B.C.  1048. 

2.  One  of  those  sent  by  Jehoshaphat  to  teach  the 
law  throughout  the  land  (2  Chron.  xvii,  8).    KC.  909. 

Bhemitio  Languages.  I.  A^anM;.— Among  the 
peoples  of  Hither  Asia  lay  the  root-stem  of  those  lan- 
guages which  are  now  denominated  "  Shemitic,"  or  **  Se- 
mitic" according  to  the  French,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  spoken  by  the  descendants  of  Shem.  The  ordinary 
denomination  of  these  languages,  in  earlier  times,  was 
'*  the  Oriental  languages.'*  This  was  employed  by  Je- 
rome, and  is  still  used  to  some  extent  in  modern  times. 
As  long  as  the  other  languages  of  the  East,  which  do 
not  belong  to  the  Shemitic  stock,  were  not  known  in  the 
West,  this  term  was  perfectly  satisfactory',  and  the  more 
so  when  Hebrew  was  view^  as  the  mother  of  all  lan- 
guages. Now,  however,  that  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Eastern  languages  is  more  developed,  and  a  scientlHc 
study  of  them  has  sprea«l  so  widely  and  extended  itself, 
especially  in  the  academies,  not  only  to  the  Persian,  but 
also  to  the  Egyptian,  Chinese,  Armenian,  and  especially 
the  Indian  (Sanscrit),  it  naturally  follows  that  all  these 
languages  belonging  to  ilifTerent  stems  are  comprehend- 
ed under  the  name  "Oriental,"  so  that  this  has  now 
become  an  unsuitable  term.  The  necessitv  arose  to 
find  a  proper  appellation  which  would  distinguish  that 
stem,  forming  now  the  Shemitic  languages,  from  the 
other  Oriental  langtiages;  and  thus  different  suggestions 
were  made.  Leibnitz,  e.  g.,  suggested  "Arabic;"  Hup- 
feld  (Hebr.  Gram,  p.  2)  proposed  "Hither-Asiatic"  lan- 
guages; Kenan  thinks  that,  in  analogy  to  Indo-Euro- 
Iiean, "  Le  veritable  nom  des  langues  qui  nous  occupent 
serait  Stfro-arabes"    Neither  of  these  suggestions  pre- 


vailed ;  bat  the  term  "  Shemitic,**  proposed  by  Sdilaeer 
in  1781,  and  recommended  by  Eichhom  (^AUff^BUtLdn- 
bib.  Lit,  vi,  50, 772  sq.),  has  come  into  use.  This  latter 
term  is  based  on  the  fact  that  in  Gen.  x,  21-31  the  He- 
brews, together  with  the  other  tribes  belonging  to  this 
stem,  are  derived  from  Shem.  But,  like  the  fonner 
terms,  the  latter  was  also  opposed,  especially  by  Scan^ 
in  his  TheoL  SymmUOa  (1802),  pt.  i,  p.  1-39.  *<'Aiid,  in- 
deed," says  Bleek, "  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  if  we 
regard  this  catalogue  of  nations  as  its  ground  work,  there 
is  not  quite  so  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  it.  We  tbcfc 
read  (Gen.  x,  22)  'The  children  of  Shem:  Elam,  and 
Asshur,  and  Arphaxad,  and  Lud,  and  Aram.*  Of  these, 
Arphaxad  is  described  as  the  grandfather  of  Eber,  and 
Eber  as  the  father  of  Peleg  and  Joktan,  the  latter  of 
whom  is  mentioned  in  the  following  verses  as  the  head 
of  many  Arabian  tribes;  while  Peleg  is  spoken  of  in  cfa. 
xi  as  the  great-great-grandfather  of  Terah,  the  father 
of  Abraham,  so  that  Arphaxad  may  be  regarded  as  the 
progenitor  of  the  Hebrews  and  of  other  tribes  related 
to  them  by  language.  Aram,  also,  as  the  prc^enitor  of 
the  Aranneans,  would  belong  to  this  language -stan. 
On  the  other  hand,  Elam  certainly  does  not  belong  to 
it,  but  to  the  same  stem  as  the  Persians;  the  same  may 
probably  be  said  of  Asshur  and  also  of  Lud,  whom  we 
may,  with  Josephus,  regard  as  the  parent  of  the  Lydi- 
ans.  On  the  other  side,  however,  we  find  the  Canaan- 
ites  and  Phoenicians  (x,  16-19),  the  Ethiopians  (Cosh 
[ver.  6,  7  J),  and  several  Arabian  tribes  traced  up  to 
Ham,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  so  far  as  laogosge 
is  concerned  they  belong  to  the  same  stem  as  the 
Hebrews  and  Aramaeans.**  From  Bleek*s  statement  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  term  "  Shemitic**  does  not  serve  all 
purposes.  True  as  this  is,  yet,  in  default  of  a  better  term, 
the  name  Shemitic  language$  has  been  retained,  and  is 
now  current,  with  the  distinct  understanding  of  its  being 
a  false  and  merely  conventional  expression. 

H.  Division, — ^Viewing  the  Shemitic  langnag^^  from 
a  geographical  point  of  view,  they  may  be  divided  into 
three  principal  branches.  Thus  we  have:  (a)  The 
Northern  or  North-eastern  branch,  the  A  ramaic ;  (6) 
The  Southern,  among  which  the  A  rednc  is  the  chief 
dialect,  and  with  which  the  Ethiopic  is  also  connected; 
(c)  The  Middle,  the  Hebrtw,  with  which  the  ComiaiH 
Uish  and  Phcemcian  (Punic)  nearly  coincide.  With  this 
division,  lienan  says,  corresponds  the  one  which  we 
may  call  the  historical,  according  to  which  the  Hefanic 
would  assume  the  first  place,  extending  from  the  earli- 
est times  of  our  knowledge  of  it  down  to  the  6th  coitu- 
ry  RC,  when  the  Aramaic  b^ns  to  take  the  lead,  and 
the  field  of  Hebrew  and  Phoenician  (the  chief  repre- 
sentatives of  Hebraic)  becomes  more  and  more  restrict- 
ed. The  Aramaic,  again,  would  be  followed  by  the  Ara- 
bic period,  dating  from  the  time  of  Mohammed,  when 
the  Islam  and  its  conquests  q[>read  the  language  of  the 
Koran,  not  merely  over  the  whole  Shemitic  territorT,bai 
over  a  vast  portion  of  the  inhabited  globe.  But  this 
division,as  M.Renan  remark8,"ne  doit  Stre  prise  que  dam 
un  sens  general,  et  avec  trois  restrictions  importantes. 
1.  Les  idiomes  remplaciis  par  un  autre,  TH^breu  par 
TArame'en,  le  Syriaque  par  TArabe,  ne  disparaissent  pas 
pour  cela  enti^rement :  ils  restent  langue  savante  et  u- 
cree,  et,  ^  ce  titre,  continuent  d*etre  cultives  longtempi 
apr^s  avoir  cesse  d'etre  vulgaires.  2.  Cette  succession  des 
trois  langues  Semitiques  ne  pent  signifier  que  chacune 
d*eiles  ait  etd  parlee  en  meme  temps  dans  toute  Tetes- 
due  des  pays  occupes  par  la  race  S^mitique ;  elle  signifie 
seulement  que  chacun  de  ces  trois  dialectes  fut  tour  k  tour 
dominant,  et  representa,  a.  sou  jour,  le  plus  haut  develop- 
peraent  de  Tesprit  Semitique.  Toute  Thistoire  inteUec- 
tuelle  des  Semites,  en  effet,  se  partage,  comme  Thistoire 
des  langues  Semitiques  elles-m^mes,  en  trois  phases— 
Hebraique,  Chaldeo-Syriaque,  et  Arabe.  8.  Cette  divi- 
sion, entin,  ne  doit  point  6tre  entendue  d*une  roani^re  ab- 
solue,  mais  seulement  par  rapport  h  IVtat  de  nos  connaifr- 
sances"  {/fistoire  des  Lang,  Sem,  p.  108).  The  writer  of 
the  art.  Shemitic  Languages  in  Ritto*8  Cychp<tdiaj  Mr. 
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E.  Deotsch,  seems  to  hmve  known  M.  Renan^s  work  mnd 
those  of  others  holding  the  same  view ;  for  he  says  that 
these  authors  "  had  to  hedge  it  in  with  many  and  varie- 
gated restrictions.*"  But  any  one  reading  the  remarks 
uf  M,  R«nan  will  hardly  understand  the  unnecessary 
zeal  exhibited  by  the  writer  in  Kitto  when  he  says, 
^  Bat  we  further  protest  all  the  more  strongly  against 
it,  as  it  might  easily  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  one 
idiom  gradually  merged  into  the  other.^ 

Out  of  the  three  principal  branches,  in  the  course  of 
timet  others  developed  themselves.  The  following  ta- 
ble, taken  from  Prof.  M.  MUUer's  Science  of  Language^ 
i,  893  (Amer.  ed.),  exhibits  them  in  a  genealogical 
wav: 

Dtad  Lang%iag«», 


Not  the  less  do  we  find  in  the  whole  grammatical 
construction,  as  well  as  in  particular  instances  of  gram- 
matical formation  and  structure,  the  greatest  and  most 
surprising  agreement  between  the  various  Shemitic  lan- 
guages or  dialects;  thus  we  have  but  two  genders,  and 
these  are  also  distinguished  in  the  second  and  third  per- 
sons of  the  verb.  In  the  inflection  of  verbs  they  have 
only  two  moods  (commonly  considered  to  be  tenses); 
but  these  are  strongly  contrasted  by  the  position  of  the 
marks  of  the  persons  at  the  end  or  at  the  beginning : 
the  so-called  perfect  for  the  completed  or  actual,  and  the 
imperfect  for  the  incomplete  or  hypothetical,  without 
decidedly  giving  expression  to  the  tenses  by  peculiar 
forms.    Nouns  are  not  declined  by  means  of  case-end- 


Clatm9. 


Licino  Langttoffet. 

r.sfc'::*!"^t.:Sl;!A•c•ii«^ipuo^^^^ 

(Biblical  Hebrew ) 

The  Jews ^Sanuurltan  Peutateach >HebraIc,or  Middle... 

(Carthaginian— Phcenlcian  Inscriptions \ 

(Chaldee,  Masora,  Talmad,  Targnm,  Biblical  Chaldee.i 
Keo-Syrlac ^Syriac  (Peshito,Sd  century  A.D.) >  Aramaic,  or  Northern. 

( Cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Babylon  and  Miueveh ) 


Shemitic  Fam\ly. 


A  somewhat  more  intuitive  table  is 
(ed.  MUblau) : 


the  following,  taken  from  Bottcher,  Ausf,  Lehrbuch  der  hebr,  Sprache,  p.  4 
PRIMITIVB  SHEMITIC. 


A. 

HortMem  Shsrmitie, 
(AaAMAio.) 

L  Assyrian  of  the  cnneiform  writ- 
logs,  B.C.  190(M00 


B. 

MiddU  Shemitic, 

(CAMAAMITta) 


C. 

Southern  Shemitte. 
(Ababio.) 


8.  Phceniciao, 
B.C.  1800  sq. 


S.  Hebrew, 
B.C.  IftOU  sq. 


t ^ 

Northern  Arabic  Southern  Arabic 


8.  Sf/rwc, 
AD.  ISO  sq. 


4.  Chaldee, 
B.C.  420  sq. 

6w  Samariran, 
B.C.  900  sq.  (?) 


(7.  SInnltIc  Inscrlpt.' 
•{ofthe  Nabathienns, 
(  ac.  15a-A.D.  160  , 


[7.  SInnltIc  Inscrlpt.]  0.  HImyeritIc  in- 

,>•       sciiuilons, 
)         B.C.  (?). 


11.  Written  Arabic,        10.  Bthiopie, 
A.D.  600  sq.  A.D.  860  sq. 


12.  Sahfsn, 
AU.(?) 


9.  MIshna, 
A.D.  100  sq. 

Oemsra, 
A.D.  800  sq. 


HI.  Charaeterigtic$  of  the  Shemitic  LanffuageM, — Not 
only  are  all  these  languages  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Ethiopic  and  Amharic)  wntten  from  right  to  left,  but 
they  are  related  to  each  other  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner as  those  of  the  Germanic  family  (Gothic,  Old 
Northern,  Danish,  Swedish ;  High  and  Low  German,  in 
the  eariier  and  later  dialects),  or  as  those  of  the  SUivic 
tongues  (Lithuanian,  Lettish  t,  Old  Slavic,  Ser%'ian,  Rus- 
sian, Polish,  Bohemian),  bearing  in  mmd,  however,  that 
the  relationship  in  the  former  case  is  more  thorough 
and  complete  than  lu  the  latter. 

In  the  first  place,  the  whole  of  the  Shemitic  dialecta 
agree  substantially  with  regard  to  the  root-words  and 
their  meaning;  the  only  difference  being  that  one  lan- 
gusfl^  the  Arabic,  is  comparatively  far  richer  than  the 
other  dialects.  Thus,  e.  g.,  the  Arabic  possesses  nearly 
6000  roots  and  about  60,000  words,  while  in  Hebrew 
only  about  2000  roots  and  6000  words  are  known  to  us. 
Or,  again,  the  Arabic  philologists  quote  1000  different 
terms  for  a  sword,  500  for  a  lion,  200  for  a  serpent,  400 
for  misfortune.  But  we  must  take  this  into  consideration, 
that  in  the  other  dialects  only  a  small  number  of  literary 
records,  comparatively  speaking,  have  been  preserved ; 
and  that  the  Arabic,  as  a  living  language,  is  known  to 
tu  in  a  far  later  development  than  the  Hebrew.  But  by 
far  the  lai^r  part  of  the  root-words  which  are  found  in 
k  Hebrew  appear  also  in  the  other  dialects,  and  in  essen- 
tUliy  the  same  or  only  a  slightly  modified  signification. 
Besides,  iu  the  present  form  of  the  language  in  all  these 
dialects,  nearly  allthe  stem-words  are  composed  of  three 
c<>naonants.  In  all  the  Shemitic  dialects  the  consonants 
are  seen  to  be  far  more  easenual  than  the  vowels.  The 
former  almost  alone  determine  the  essential  meaning  of 
the  word,  while  the  differences  of  the  vowels  do  no  more 
than  give  the  different  references  and  modifications  of 
t^meanuig. 


(Neo- Arabic  Dialects.) 
18.  RaJbbinie,  14.  Amharic, 

A.D.  1000  sq.  A.D.  1800  sq. 

(Neo-Hebrew.) 

ings,  but  the  genitive  is  expressed  by  closely  combin- 
ing two  words,  and  other  cases  by  using  prepositions, 
while  the  pronouns  have  mere  suffixes  for  the  oblique 
cases.  Finally,  they  are  characterized  by  poverty  in 
the  particles,  and  consequently  they  have  their  clauses 
formed  with  extreme  simplicity;  and  they  are  defective 
in  the  structure  of  sentences,  at  least  if  they  are  judged 
by  the  standard  of  the  Latin  and  the  German  languages. 
Considering  all  these  facts,  they  plainly  show  **  that  one 
original  language  lies  at  the  foundation  of  them  all; 
that  in  early  times— anterior,  however,  to  all  our  his- 
torical knowledge  of  them — these  nations  certainly  all 
spoke  one  language,  which  has  in  later  periods,  as  they 
separated  one  from  the  other,  developed  into  these  vari- 
ous dialects"  (Bleek). 

IV.  Comparison  of  the  Shemitic  Languages  with  One 
Another. — When  we  enter  on  the  consideration  of  the 
mutual  reUtion,  we  find  that  "by  far  the  richest  and 
most  developed  of  the  Shemitic  languages  is  that  of 
the  South,  known  to  us  as 

1.  The  A  ra&tc— Referring  the  reader  to  the  art,  Arabic 
Lanouaor  in  this  Cgdopadia,  we  will  only  make  a  few 
general  remarks.  Before  the  time  of  Mohammed  it  was 
confined  to  Arabia,  and  scarcely  cultivated  except  in 
poetry;  but  along  with  Islam' it  has  spread  itself  over 
the  greater  part  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  has  unfolded  its 
great  wealth  in  a  very  comprehensive  literature,  which 
extends  to  almost  all  the  domains  of  knowledge. 

Even  in  the  earliest  times  it  is  possible  that  this  dia- 
lect was  separated  from  those  with  which  it  is  allied, 
though  the  traces  of  this  are  few.  The  most  marked 
is  the  form  "iniobifi  (Gen.  x,  26),  the  designation  of  a 
district  of  Arabia  Felix,  having  the  article  prefixed, 
which  has  also  been  preserved  elsewhere  in  some  He- 
brew documents,  as  in  Prov.  xxx,  31,  Qiipbx ;  Josh,  xv. 
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30 ;  comp.  1  Chron.  iv,  29.  We  know,  also,  that  already 
in  the  time  of  SoUnnon  the  wisdom  of  the  Arabs  was 
highly  prized ;  and  that  enigmas,  and  so,  at  least,  the 
beginning  of  poesy,  were  to  be  found  in  Yemen,  or  rath- 
er in  Sabiea  (1  Kings  iv,  dO;  x,  1  sq.). 

In  the  beginning  it  probably  had  forms  which  were 
simpler  and  more  like  the  Hebrew  than  those  in  which 
it  is  known  to  us,  which  have  been  cultivated  to  the 
very  uttermost;  but  soon  the  one  language  fell  to  pieces, 
as  the  many  independent  tribes  formed  their  sevcml  di- 
alects, of  which  the  Himyeritic  in  Yemen  was  strongly 
marked  by  differences  from  the  language  of  Central 
Arabia,  being  simpler,  and  so  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
Hebrew.  But  when  the  Hiroyerite  kingdom  fell,  this 
dialect  was  compelled  to  yield  to  that  of  Mecca  (the 
Afodarentitic  or  Koraishitic).  which  had  become  a  writ- 
ten form  of  speech  before  Mohammed's  time,  and  is  in 
the  Koran  (Sura  xvi,  103)  named  the  A  rabic  Uxnguaget 
Kar  i^oxh^-  ^n  ^^i^  dialect  the  entire  Arabic  liter- 
ature is  composed.  Then  it  was  graduaUy  supplanted 
by  the  present  commonly  spoken  language,  which  has 
not  only  adopted  many  foreign  words,  Turkish  especial- 
ly, but  has  also  lost  the  variety  of  forms  which  it  pos- 
sessed and  the  very  capacity  for  forming  others,  and 
thus  has  returned  nearer  to  the  ancient  simplicity  as 
well  as  to  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic. 

From  the  intimate  connection  from  the  earliest  times 
between  South  Arabia  and  Ethiopia  it  has  arisen  that 
we  have  in  the  Ethiopic  language  (q.  v.)  a  remnant 
of  the  old  Himyeritic  dialect,  lost  even  to  the  Arabic 
itself.  In  this  ancient  written  language  (the  Geez) 
we  possess  a  translation  of  the  Bible  and  other  ecclesi- 
astical writings,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the 
translation  of  the  book  of  Enoch.  The  language  has  a 
simpler  character  than  the  more  cultivated  Arabic,  and 
approaches  more  to  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  idiom. 
In  the  14th  century  it  was  supplanted  by  Amharic,  and 
b  now  only  a  learned  language. 

The  literature  of  the  Arabic  language  being  very  rich, 
we  shall  only  mention  here,  by  way  of  supplement  to  the 
article  Arabic  Languaok  in  this  Cychpcedia^  the  works 
published  recently  in  so  far  as  they  have  come  under 
our  observation  .- 

A.  Chrammar*  qf  both  the  Ancient  and  Modem  Arabic — 
Bresnier,  Court  ttatiqits  et  Thioriq^te  de  la  Lanrnte  Arabe^ 
etc.  (Ateer.  1S5S) :  id.  Grammaire  Arabe  Hlhntntaire,  etc 
( ibid.  1S06 ) :  Mohanied  Cudi,  La  Langue  Arabe.  eic.  (Cai- 
ro, 1S«9,  3  voIp.)  :  Caspnrl,  Orammati'Jc  der  arab.  Sprache 

iLeips.  1866) :  Fahrnt,  Orammaire  Arabe  (BeirQt,  1865) ; 
raris-el-Shldlak,  A  Practieal  Orammar  qfthe  Arabic  Lan- 
nuage^  etc  (Loud.  1866) ;  Freylag,  Einlntnng  in  da*  Stu- 
aium  der  arab.  Spraclie  (Bonn,  1861) ;  Ooldenthal,  Gram- 
maire Arabe  icrxU  en  Hibreu^  etc.  (Vienna,  1867);  Gor- 
Snos,  Cof(r«  d'Arahe  Vttlgaire  (Paris,  1S64,  S  pts.) ;  Hassan, 
'urzge/oMte  Grammatuc  der  vnlglr-araJtischen  Sprache 
(Vienna,  1869);  Leiliier,  Introduction  to  a  Philmophical 
Grammar  of  Arabic  (Lahore,  1870);  Mallonf,  Fevay  de 
Charquive^  on  Ahriiji  de  Orammaire  Arabe^  etc.  (Smyrna, 
1864);  Narul  Kli-a,  Nwtif  El  Yazighy  (BeirQt,  1863),  an 
Arabic  grammar  in  Arabic ;  Newman,  A  Handbook  of 
Modem  Arabic  (  Lond.  1866);  Rnabe,  Oemeineeha/tliehe 
Orammatik  der  arabiecnen  iu  der  aemitiechen  Sprachen 
(Leips.  1874);  Sapeto,  Grammatioa  Araba  Volaare  (FU»r- 
ence,  1867);  Schier,  Grammaire  Arabe  (Leips.  1862); 
Znchokke,  Imttitntionee  Fttndamentalee  Litignce  Arabicae 
(Vienna,  186»):  Wolff,  Arabiseher  Dragoman  (Leips.  1867). 

B.  Ditrftonan'es.— Bochtor,  Dictionnaire  Fran^-ate-A  robe, 
etc.  (Paris,  1864);  Butms  al  Ihuttdn;/  (BeirQt,  1866-70,  8 
vols.  fol. ;  an  abridged  edition,  Ibid.  1867-70),  an  Arabic 
dictionary  explained  in  Arabic;  Calligarls,  L*  Compa{mo»» 
de  TouSy  ou  J)ictionnair«  Polifglotte^  etc  (Turin,  1864-70, 
9  vols.) :  Cherbonnean,  Dictionnaire  Fran^aia- Arabe  (Par. 
1872);  H^lot,  Dictionnaire  de  Poehe  Fran^-aia -  Arabe  et 
Arabe-Francai»  (Alper.  1870);  Henrjr,  Dtctionnaire  Fran- 
Caie-Arctbe  (BeirQt,  1867);  Kaziroirnkt,  Dictionnaire 
Arabe- Franrai*,  etc  (Paris,  1860,  2  vols.);  Marcel,  Die- 
Uonnaire  FrancaiJ*- Arabe  de$  Dialeetee  VfUgairee  (ibid. 
I860);  Newman,  A  Dictionary  of  Modem  Arabic  (Lond. 
1870,  2vol8. ):  Paalmier,  Dictionnaire  Francais  -  Arabe 
(Paris,  1872) ;  Roland  de  Bussv,  Petit  Dictionnaire  Fran- 
Caia- Arabe  et  Arabe- Francain  (Alffcr.  1867);  Schiaparelli, 
rocaiwW^/ain^raWoo  (Florence,  1S71):  Wahnnnnd,  Hand- 
todrterbueh  der  arabUtchen  und  deuteehen  Uprachs  (Qiessen, 
1874,  2  vols.). 

_  C.  ChrcHtomathieH. — Cherbonnean,  Exerciser  potir   la 
■^re  de  Manuaeritn  Arabea^  etc  (Paris,  1868) ;  id.  Lecane 


de  Lecture  Arabe,  etc  (Ibid.  1864);  Combarel,  CMot 
d'Seritures  Arabe;  etc  (Ibid.  1810). 

2.  The  Syro-Chaldee,— That  the  Arabic  in  the  Sooih 
was  not  the  most  developed  of  all  the  Sbcmitic  lac- 
guages  we  see  in  the  Aramaic  language  (q.  v.).  Hat, 
also,  we  cannot  enter  upon  a  minute  hbtury  c^that  lao- 
guage,  for  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  in 
this  Cydopcedia,  Our  remarks  can  only  be  of  m  general 
character. 

The  countries  in  the  north  of  Palestine  stretchinf; 
from  the  Tigris  to  the  Taurus  are  comprehended  in 
Scripture  under  the  name  of  A  ram,  or  Highlamd,  Their 
inhabitants,  the  'Apa/xaioc  and  'Aptfioi  of  the  andenti 
(Hom.  JL  ii,  783),  were  of  different  nations  (even  in 
Scripture  they  are  distinguished  as  Aram  -  Damaflcoi. 
pr^^  C^K;  Padan-Aram,  C^K  11?^;  Anun-Zobah. 

n2i:C  O*?^  etc),  and  they  passed  histoncally  throogli 
the  most  diversified  relations.  The  common  languaee 
of  these  people,  in  respect  of  its  general  character,  as  ii 
is  of  all  the  Shemitic  dialects  the  roost  northerlv,  to  ahf* 
is  it  the  harshest  (in  place  of  the  softer  labials  T,  IS,  aod 
2C,  it  has  1,  P,  and  9,  i.  e.  the  d  and  t  aonnds);  tht poor- 
est (it  wants  a  complete  vowel-system,  hence  as  rcrfaal 
form  ana  [Heb.nn3],  noun-form  T^'Q  [Heb.  "^^r]): 
it  has  corresponding  with  this  m  scanty  conjugaiiac 
system ;  it  possesses  no  vestige  of  the  conjugation  .Vj- 
phal,  but  forms  all  its  passives  by  the  prefix  PX ;  it  don 
not  carefully  distinguish  the  formation  of  the  weaker 
roots,  but  interchanges  the  verbs  and  noans,  i(b  aod 
nb,  ^B  and  *^B,  etc,  and  in  general  the  least  atUivaied, 

In  the  Old  Test,  we  find  this  dialect  denominated,  in 
opposition  to  the  Palestinian,  the  Aramcne  Uta^uapr 
(n^S*iK«  Isa.  xxxvi,  11;  2  Kings  xviii,  26).  In  the 
time  of  Isaiah,  as  appears  from  the  passage  just  dted 
educated  Hebrews  could  speak  Aramaic,  and,  converaelr^ 
educated  Aramteans  oould  speak  Hebrew  (Isa.  xxxvi. 
4  sq.) ;  while  the  common  pe<»ple  understood  only  their 
vernacular  dialect.  The  subsequent  transportation  of 
the  Jewish  people  into  Babylon  contribat«d  to  mleaee 
more  entirely  the  ancient  vernacular  in  Judca,  and  to 
render  the  triumph  of  the  Aramean  in  those  parts  men 
general.  Finally,  during  the  long  exile  of  the  Jewf  in 
Babylon,  the  language  of  their  fatherland  appean  to 
have  been  altogether  laid  aside,  so  that  those  who  at 
the  termination  of  the  captivity  returned  into  Palestine 
brought  with  them  the  dialect  of  Babylon  as  their  c«s- 
tomary  medium  of  speech.  Among  the  priesthood  and 
learnt  men,  the  Hebrew  had,  indeed,  been  retained  a? 
the  language  of  literature  and  religion ;  but  so  fully  had 
it  passed  from  the  populace  in  general  that  we  find 
them,  on  the  reinstitution  of  public  worship  at  Jerusa- 
lem, incapable  of  understanding  the  holy  writings  ex- 
cept as  paraphrased  in  Aramaic  (Neb.  viti,  8). 

This  was  the  tongue  which,  with  a  slight  lntermixt> 
ure  of  Persic  and  Greek  (in  consequence  of  the  tempo- 
rary dominion  of  the  Persians  and  Macedoniaos  in  Pal- 
esdne),  had  prevailed  from  the  period  of  the  return  from 
Babylon,  and  was  still  maintained  in  popular  use  at  the 
opening  of  the  Christian  dispensation  under  the  name 
of  Palestinian  A  ramaic,  or  Palestiman  Syriae. 

This  Palestinian  Syriac  is  a  language,  therefore,  pre- 
eminently interesting  to  the  Christian.  "  It  was  sanc- 
tified by  the  lips  of  the  Divine  Redeemer.  In  these 
forms  of  speech  he  conversed  with  the  Virgin-mother, 
instructed  his  disciples,  and  proclaimed  to  myriads  the 
promises  of  eternal  life.  In  them  he  gave  forth  those 
sovereign  mandates  which  controlled  the  tempesoiDos 
elements,  dispossessed  the  diemoniac  brought  health  to 
the  diseased,  and  a  resurrection-life  to  the  dead.  In  this 
very  tongue  we  have  still  the  words  in  which  he  taught 
his  people  the  prayer  which  calls  upon  the  Almigbtr 
God  as  *  our  Father  in  heaven.*  Finidly,  it  was  in  thii 
language  that  he  himself  prayed  upon  earth,  aod  thai 
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the  Father  spoke  aadtbly  to  him  from  the  heavens. 
Thus  consecrated,  it  became  a  celestial  language,  a  holy 
tongue,  a  choeen  vehicle  which  conveyed  the  thoughts 
of  the  uncreated  mind  and  the  purposes  of  eternal  love 
to  the  sons  of  men.** 

The  Aramaean  language  may  be  said,  in  general 
terms,  to  have  been  distinguished  into  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Aramuc  Of  these  a  full  account  is  given  in 
this  CychpiBdia  under  the  respective  heads  of  Chal- 
PRE  Lamquaob  and  Syriao  Lamouagk.  We  there- 
fore here  consider  some  of  the  more  obscure  dialects. 

(1.)  The  Samarium. — This  dialect  occupies  an  inter- 
m^iiate  position  with  reference  to  Hebrew  and  Aramaic, 
and  is  particularly  characterized  by  changes  in  the  gut- 
tural, also  by  containing  many  non-Sheroitic  (Cuthaic) 
words.  The  Samaritans  have  no  means  of  distinguish- 
ing between  the  Hebrew  letters  'VS  and  O ;  they  have  no 
faui  or  dilatabU  forms,  like  the  Hebrews,  fur  any  of  the 
letters,  but  use  the  same  form  under  all  circumstances. 
The  character  used  is  the  most  ancient  of  the  Shemitic 
characters,  which  the  Samaritans  retained  when  the 
Hebrews  adopted  the  square  character.  Few  remains 
of  this  dialect  are  extant  (oomp.  the  articles  Samabitan 
Lahouagb,  Litbratcrb,  etc). 

(2.)  The  Sabian  or  Nazarean, — This  language,  known 
as  yet  only  from  the  Codex  NazarauSy  also  called  The 
Book  of  Adam  (edited  by  M.  Norberg,  Gottingen,  1815- 
17,  3  vols.),  occupies  a  place  between  the  Syrian  and 
Chsldee,  makes  frequent  changes  in  gutturals  and  other 
letters,  is  in  general  incorrect  in  spelling  and  grammar, 
and  has  adopted  many  Persian  words.  The  MSS.  are 
written  in  a  peculiar  character;  the  letters  are  formed 
like  those  of  the  Nestorian  Syriac,  and  the  vowels  are 
inserted  as  letters  in  the  text. 

(8.)  The  Palmy rene, — Of  this  dialect  no  specimens 
are  now  extant,  except  such  scanty  fragments  as  are 
contained  in  the  Palmyrian  inscriptions,  for  an  account 
of  which  we  may  refer  to  R.  Wood's  Ruins  of  Paltnyra 
(Lond.  1753),  interpreted  independently  by  Barthelemy 
in  Paris,  and  better  by  Swinton  in  Oxford.  Some  more 
specimens  were  given  by  Eichhom,  Marmora  Palmyre- 
na  ExpUcata  (Gottingen,  1827,  4to).  The  inscriptions 
aie  chiefly  bilingual — in  an  Aramaic  which  is  much  like 
thecommon  dialect,  and  in  Greek — the  earliest  being  A.D. 
49,  but  most  of  them  being  in  the  2d  and  3d  centuries. 

(4.)  The  Old  Phanddan^  together  with  Pumc—A  doc- 
ument of  some  size  in  the  old  Phoenician  was  first  dis- 
covered in  1855,  communicated  by  Dr.  Thomson,  of  Bei- 
Hlt,and  purchased  by  the  due  de  Luynes  for  the  Louvre. 
Rddiger,  Dietrich,  Hitzig,  Schlottmann,  De  Luynes, 
Ewald,  and  Munk  endeavored  to  interpret  it.  More 
recent  is  the  sacrificial  tablet  discovered  at  Marseilles, 
explained  by  Movers  (Breslau,  1847),  Ewald,  and  A.  C 
Judas.  Of  chief  importance  for  the  Punic  are  the  Punic 
passages  in  the  Pamulus  of  Plautus,  illustrated  by  Mo- 
vers and  Ewald.  The  rest  of  the  Phoenician  and  Punic 
inscriptions  (including  those  on  coins)  hitherto  discov- 
ered have  been  collected  and  illustrated  by  Gesenius  in 
Man,  Ling,  Pkeeiu  (Lips.  1837, 3  vols.),  to  which  must  be 
added  forty  -  five  inscriptions  by  the  abbe  Bourgade 
(Paris,  1852,  fol>,  deciphered  by  the  abb^  Barg^    See 

PHtEXICIA. 

lAnguimie  Literature,  ^  A.  CAoIdes.  — Pnssin^  over  the 
more  ancient  works,  we  will  only  give  some  of  the  more 
modem: 

L  Grammars Harris  [W.],  EUmente  of  the  Chald$e 

iMiumage,  etc  (Lond.  182)!):  Nolan,  iln  Introduction  to 
ChaUte  Orammary  etc  (ibid.  1821);  Rigge  [El.],  Manual 
0/  the  Chaldee  Language  (Boston,  1832) :  Wiiier-Hackett, 
Onmmutrqfthe  Chaldee  Language  (Andover,  1845) ;  Luz- 
zattn-KrQger.  Orammatik  der  lribli(kih  -  ehalddidehen 
Spraeke  (Breslan,  1873) ;  Chaldee  Readinif-Ujuoney  with  a 
Orsraroatical  Praxis,  etc.  (Lond.  ed.  Bagnter). 

U.  Lexieone.—ln  this  department  the  Thrsaunts  is  the 
great  work  of  Bnztorf,  Lexicon  Chaldaieum,  Talmudieumy 
«t  Babbinieum  (Basil.  1640;  new  ed.  by  Fischer,  Leips. 
'«»-U) ;  Schonhak,  AramOieeh-rabbinhrhee  Wdrterbuch 
(Warsaw,  186© );  Levy  [I.],  Chalddiechee  Wfirterbueh  fiber 
die  Targiimim  (Leips.  1867) ;  Id.  Nmthebr.  und  ehald,  Wdr- 
vrbneh  (ibid.),  now  In  course  of  publication. 

IX.— Tt 


B.  Syriae ^L  Oratntnars.— Cowper  [B.  H.],  The  PrifU' 

eiplee  of  the  Hgriae  (irammar  (L«md.  1S&S) ;  Merx  [A], 
Cframmatiea  Sgriaea  (Halle,  1807-69);  Nolan  [P.],  An  In- 
troduction to  the  Hifriae  Language^  etc  ( Lond.  1S21 ) ; 
Philips  [8.],  Sgriae  Grammar  (Cambridge,  1866);  Uhle- 
mauu-HntcbiuHon,  Syriae  Grammar  (N.  x.  1666);  Sgriae 
Reading-Lemone^  etc  (l^nd.  ed.  Bag8t«r). 

IL  i>artr!oiM.  —  Kroet  [M.j,  Lrxicun  Syriaeum  (1628): 
Qntbir  [iBg.],  Lacieon  Sgriaeum,  eontinene  omnee  A'.  T. 
S;,r.  Dietionee  et  PorticulaA,  etc  (Hanib.  1667) :  a  neat  and 
Improved  edition  of  this  iM^eon  was  eiveu  by  Dr.  Uen> 
derson  (Lond.  1836,  Bngster) ;  Bernstein  [O.  H.],  Lexieoti 
Lingua  iJ^/r.  (Berol.  1867,  fol.  vol.  I).    Older  ones  we  omit 

C'.  Samaritan.— See  Samabitam  LANecAoa,  LiraaATuae, 
etc 

D.  The  Sabian  or  JVoMtrran.— Norberg  [M.],  Onomaeti- 
con  Codieia  yawrei  (Lnud.  1817,  S  vols.);  id.  Lexicon  Co- 
dicie  Haaarai  (ibid.  1816). 

B.  ThePdlmyrene.—lien\k(}emjyJUJUxionemiTVAlphe^ 
bet  et  eur  la  Langue  dotU  on  ae  eervoit  autrtfoie  d  PalmyrCy 
in  the  Mhnoiree  de  VAcadimie  dee  Ineeriptione,  torn.  xxvl. 

P.  The  Phamician.—ljevv  [Dr.  M.  A.],  Phonineehee  Wfhr- 
terbueh  (Breslan,  1664) ;  Schr<xier  [P.],  Grammatieche  Un- 
teretuihungen  Hber  die  phnnixieehe  Spraehe,  etc.  (  Halle, 
1869) ;  Wuttke  [H.],  Etvtxtehung  u.  Beeelu^fenheit  desff^i- 
kisch-hebr,  A  Ifabetee^  In  the  Zeiteehr.  d.  deuteehen  morgetU, 
Geaelleehaft  (1867),  xi,  76. 

3.  The  third  main  brandt  of  the  Shemitic,  the  Mid- 
Shemiticy  is  best  known  to  us  as  the  Hebrew  language 
(q.  v.).  As  this  is  the  most  important  to  the  student 
of  Sacred  Writ,  we  will  give  a  short  outline  of  the  same, 
following  its  histor>*  through  the  difierent  stages,  till, 
like  the  Arabic,  it  became  an  object  of  philological  study. 

(1.)  Name  and  Origin, — The  Hebrew  language  takes 
its  name  from  Abraham's  descendants,  the  Israelites, 
who  are  ethnographically  called  I/ebrewSy*  and  who 
spoke  this  langlu^;e  while  they  were  an  independent 
people.  In  the  Old  Test,  it  is  poetically  called  the  lan- 
guage of  Canaan  0733  TBb,  yXwoaa  rj  XavaaviTiQy 
Isa.  xix,  18,  "emphatically  the  language  of  the  holy 
land  consecrated  to  Jehovah,  as  contrast^  with  that  of 
the  profane  Egypt,"  as  Hi&vemick  expresses  it),  and 
also  the  Jewe^  language  (n^"I^n^  '\'i'xh,'lovBdiaTi,'2 
Kings  xviii,  26;  Isa.  xxxvi,  11, 13;  Neh.  xiii,  24),  from 
the  kingdom  of  Judah.  The  name  "  Hebrew  language** 
nowhere  occurs  in  the  Old  Tesu,  since  in  general  there 
is  rarely  anything  said  of  the  language  of  the  Israelites ; 
it  appears  in  the  prologue  to  Ecclus.,  'E/3/»ai<rrt,  and  in 
Josephus  {Ant,  I,  i,  2),  yXHrra  rutv  'E^paiutv.  In  the 
New  Test  'Efipdiari  (John  v,  2;  xix,  13,  17,  etc.)  and 
'E/3patc  ^MiXiicroc(Actsxxi,  40;  xxii,2;  xxvi,  14)  de- 
note the  A  ramaicj  which  was  spoken  in  the  country  at 
the  timet  I"  ^^^  Jewish  writers  (as  in  the  Targum- 
ists)  the  Hebrew  language  b  called  K^7^p^  1^'^  {the 
sacred  tongue),  in  contrast  with  the  Aramaic  (bin  "plZ^^). 

(2.)  Antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  Lar^age,  —  On  this 
point,  and  the  question  whether  the  Hebrew  was  the 
primitive  language,  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opin- 
ion. "It  is  clear,"  says  Hilvemick  {Introd,  p.  128), 
"  that  this  question  can  be  satisfactorily  answered  only 
by  those  who  regard  the  Biblical  narrative  (viz.  Gen. 
xi,  1  sq.)  as  true  history.  Those  who,  like  the  mass 
of  recent  interpreters,  look  at  it  from  a  mythical  point 
of  view  cannot  possibly  obtain  any  results.  Gesenius 
says  that,  as  respects  the  antiquity  and  origin  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  if  we  do  not  take  this  mythical  ac- 

•  There  is  a  controversy  as  to  the  origin  of  this  name. 
Aben-Ezra  (d.  1168),  Bnxiorf  (d.  1629),  Loscher  [F.  E.]  (d. 
1749),  Buddens  [J.  G.I  (d.  1764),  Lengerke  (d.  1866),  Meier 
[B.]  (d.  1866),  Ewald  (d.  1875),  and  others  derive  it  fh>m  the 
Shemite  Eher  (Gen.  x,  24 ;  xi,  14  sq.),  while  mofit  of  the 
rabbins  and  of  tlie  fathers  (as  Jerome,  Tbeodoret,  Origen« 
Cbivsostom).  Arias  Montanns,  Panlns  Bnrgensis,  MUnster, 
Lnther.  Grotlns,  Scali^er,  Eusebins,  Walton,  Glericus,  Ro- 
senmQIIer,  Geranlns,  Eichhom,  Hengstenberg,  Bleek,  and 

others  derive  It  from  *1!15,  "  beyond,"  following  the  Sept., 

which  translates  "^"ISJP  (xlv,  13)  by  h  »«paTfit,  "  the  man 

from  beyond,"  referring  to  Abraham^s  Immigration. 

t  The  passage  in  PblTo  {De  Vita  Monis  li,  6<ro,  ed.  Colon.. 
Young's  transl.  lil,  82),  according  to  which  the  original  of 
the  Pentatench  was  written  In  Cnaldalc  shows  how  mnch 
the  Alexandrians  of  that  time  had  lost  the  knowledge  of 
the  diflTerence  of  the  dialect,  and  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Phl- 
lo's  ignorance  in  this  department 
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count,  we  find  onreelves  totally  deserted  by  the  histori- 
tmJ"  Keturning,  then,  to  the  ancient  view  of  this  pas- 
Hage,  we  find  that  rouet  of  the  rabbins,*  the  fathera^f  the 
older  theologians— Buxtorf  [John],  the  son  {Di$$ni,PhiL 
ThfoL  [Basil.  1662],  Diss,  i),  Walton  {Proleg,  iii,d  sq.), 
Pfeiffer  [A.]  {Deciu  Select.  Exercitt,  BibL,  in  his  Dubia 
Vexafa^  p.  59  aq.),  St,  M<irinus  {iJe  Ling.  Prinueva  [  Ul- 
traj.  1694]),Lo8cher [Val.]  {De CautuLing. //f6r.i,2,6), 
Carpzov  {Jiit,  Sacr.p,  174  sq.), among  the  modems— and, 
with  some  limitation,  Pareau,  Hiiveniick,  Yun  Gerlach, 
Baumgarten,  and  others,  believe  that  Hebrew  was  the 
primitive  language  of  mankind,  while  some  contend  that 
if  any  of  the  Asiatic  tongues  may  claim  the  honor  of 
being  the  ancestral  language  of  our  race,  the  palm  should 
be  given  to  the  Sanscrit.  Between  these  two  opinions 
the  question  now  rests,  and  "it  is  astonishing,"  says 
Prof.  MUller  (Science  of  lAinguage^  i,  133),  "what  an 
amount  of  real  leaniing  and  ingenuity  was  wasted  on 
this  question  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  .  .  . 
It  might  have  been  natural  for  theologians  in  the  4th 
and  5th  centuries,  many  of  whom  knew  neither  Hebrew 
nor  any  language  except  their  own,  to  take  it  for  grant- 
ed that  Hebrew  was  the  source  of  all  languages^  but 
there  is  neither  in  the  Old  nor  in  the  New  Test,  a  single 
word  to  necessitate  this  view.  Of  the  language  of  Adam 
we  know  nothing;  but  if  Hebrew,  as  we  know  it,  was 
one  of  the  languages  that  sprang  from  the  confusion  of 
tongues  at  Babel,  it  could  not  well  have  been  the  lan- 
guage of  Adam,  or  of  the  whole  earth  *  when  the  whole 
earth  was  still  of  one  speech.'"  The  first  who  really 
conquered  the  prejudice  that  Hebrew  was  the  source  of 
all  language  was  Leibnitz,  the  contemporar}*  and  rival 
of  Newton.  "  There  is  as  much  reason,"  he  said,  "  for 
supposing  Hebrew  to  have  been  the  primitive  language 
of  mankind  as  there  is  for  adopting  the  view  of  Sera- 
pius,  who  published  a  work  at  Antwerp,  in  1550,  to  prove 
that  Dutch  was  the  language  spoken  in  Paradise."  In 
a  letter  to  Tenzel,  Leibnitz  writes:  "To  call  Hebrew 
the  primitive  language  is  like  calling  the  branches  of  a 
tree  primitive  branches,  or  like  imagining  that  in  some 
country  hewn  trunks  would  grow  instead  of  trees.  Such 
ideas  may  be  conceived,  but  they  do  not  agree  with  the 
lawn  of  nature  and  with  the  harmony  of  the  universe — 
that  is  to  say,  with  the  Divine  Wisdom." 

(3.)  Character  and  Development  of  the  Hebrew  Lan- 
guage,— In  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  Sheroitic  languages, 
the  Hebrew,  whether  regarded  as  the  primitive  language 
or  not,  has  for  the  most  part  retained  the  stamp  of  high 
antiquity,  originality,  and  greater  simplicity  and  purity 
of  forms.  In  its  earliest  written  state  it  exhibits,  in  the 
writings  of  Moses,  a  perfection  of  structure  which  was 
never  surpassed.    As  it  had,  no  doubt,  been  modified  be- 

•  **  And  all  the  luhabitnnts  of  the  earth  were  [of]  one 
laiignnge,  and  of  one  speech,  nnd  one  connt-el ;  for  they 
spake  the  holy  Inntrua^re  by  which  the  world  wns  created 
lit  the  iH'gtnning''  (Ttir^nm  on  Oeu.  xi,  1 ;  comp.  also  Rashi 
and  Aben-Ezra,  ad  loc,). 

t  The  fathers  of  the  Church  have  never  expressed  any 
doubt  on  this  poinr.  Jerome  (d.  420),  in  one  of  his  epis- 
tles to  Dnmsfus,  write?,  "The  whole  of  antiqnity  (uni- 
verm  antiquitas)  affinns  that  Hebrew,  In  which  the  Old 
Test  is  wrliten,  was  the  be^'inning  of  all  human  speech ;" 
and  In  his  Comm,  in  Sojtfi.  c  8,  he  snys,  **  Lin^uam  He- 
braicam  omninm  lingunmm  e9^e  mairicem.*'  Ori;;eD  <d. 
£54),  in  his>  eleventh  homily  on  the  hook  of  Numbers,  ex- 
pre^es  his  beliefihnt  the  Hebrew  langnsge,  originally  giv- 
en through  Adam,  remained  in  that  part  of  the  world  which 
was  t  he  chosen  portion  of  God :  not  left,  like  the  rest,  to  one 
«»f  his  angels.  Chrysostom  (d.404)  sajs,  "God  left  In  Eber's 
houHC  the  original  language  as  a  perpetual  memory  of  his 

judgment"  (awror  6  "Efiep  ffieve  rifv  avrijv  ^x**"  ditiAefii', 
nvitep  Kai  irpoTtpo¥j  iva  Kai  rovro  arifxelov  Ivapytt  -y^vnrat  ris 

6iaip4oeu)i  [Uom.  XXX,  in  G^n.  p.  30<»,  ed.  Montf.]),  and  Au- 
gustine (d.  430),  in  his  De  CivitaU  Dei,  xvl,  11,  "QnaB  lin- 
gua prlns  hnmano  eeneri  non  immerito  creditur  ftiisse 
communii*,  deincep»  llebraea  est  nnncnpatn*'  (i.e.  his  fam- 
ily [Heber'H]  pre?«erved  that  language  which  Is  not  un- 
reasonably believed  to  have  been  the  common  language 
of  the  rare ;  it  was  on  this  account  I  henceforth  called  He- 
brew). Theodoret  (d.  4fi8),  In  QiUML  in  Oenemn,  p.  60,  how- 
ever, believen,  like  Uelitxifch,  that  the  Syriac  was  the  prim- 
ilive  lan^age,  holding  that  Hebrew  was  first  iutrounced 
by  Gvd  throiigh  Motrcs  as  a  holy  language. 


tween  the  time  of  Abraham  and  Moaes  br  the  Ef;3rptifla 
and  Arabic,  so  in  the  period  between  Moeea  and  ^olooon 
it  was  influenced  by  the  Phoenician,  and,  down  to  the  time 
of  Ezra,  continued  to  receive  an  acceasiun  of  exotic  t^ms 
which,  though  tending  to  enlarge  its  capabilitie*  as  a 
spoken  and  Mrritten  tongue,  materially  affected  the  prim- 
itive simplicity  and  parity  of  a  language  compared  with 
which  none  may  be  aaid  to  have  been  ao  poor,  and  yet 
none  so  rich.  But  with  the  period  of  the  captivity  there 
aroee  an  entirely  new  literature,  strikingly  different  from 
the  earlier,  and  this  is  to  be  traced  to  the  influence  ex- 
erted by  the  Aramaic  tongue  upon  the  Hebrew,  which 
had  previously  been  devoloping  itself  within  restricteil 
limits.  This  waa  the  innroduciion  to  its  gradual  decay. 
which  did  not  become  fully  manifest,  however,  nncU  the 
commencement  of  the  Chaldmui  period.  Not  only  did 
the  intrusion  of  this  powerful  Aramaic  element  p;Teat]y 
tarnish  the  purity  of  the  Hebrew  words  and  their  gj^m- 
matical  formation,  older  ones  having  been  altered  and 
supplanted  by  newer  ones,  which  are  Aramaic  for  the 
most  part;*  it  also  obscured  the  undenttandinj^  of  the 
old  language,t  and  it  enfeebled  its  instinctive  operation*, 
until  at  length  it  stifled  them.  The  consequence  w» 
that  the  capacity  of  observing  grammatical  nlceries  in 
the  old  pure  Hebrew  was  entirely  lost;J  partly  the  di*- 
tinction  of  prose  and  poetical  diction  was  forfrocren  :§ 
and,  finally,  as  the  later  writers  went  back  ap«>n  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  other  older  compositions,  many  elements 
which  had  already  died  out  of  the  language  were  repro- 
duced as  archaisms.  || 

(4.)  Decay  of  the  IJebreto  Language, — But  the  great 
crisis  of  the  language  occurs  at  the  time  of  the  capdv- 
ity  of  Babylon.  Then,  as  a  sfioken  tongue,  it  became 
deeply  tinged  with  Aramaic  The  Biblical  Hebrew, 
abiding  in  the. imperishable  writings  of  the  prophersv 
continued  to  be  the  studv  of  the  learned ;  it  was  heard 
on  the  lips  of  the  priest  in  the  ser\'ice8  of  relicion.  acd 
was  the  vehicle  of  written  instruction ;  but  as  the  me- 
dium of  common  conversation  it  was  extensive!  v  affect- 

m 

ed,  and,  in  the  case  of  multitudes,  superseded,  by  the 
idiom  of  the  nation  among  whom  Providence  had  caM 
their  lot  So  an  Aramaized  Hebrew,  or  a  Hebraiaett 
Aramtean,  continued  to  be  spoken  by  such  of  them  as 
resettled  in  Palestine  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  while 
the  yet  greater  number  who  preferred  the  unintermpt- 
ed  establishment  of  their  families  in  Babylonia  fell  en- 
tirely into  the  use  of  Aramaic. 
This  decline  of  the  popular  knowledge  of  pure  He- 

*  This  Is  especially  seen  In  the  coining  of  new  words  for 
abstract  Ideas  by  means  of  prefixed  leliere  ur  sjllablri 
added,  as  \VQV^  for  b^^ft  (Paa.  cxvl,  1«) ;  r«tPl  for  r 5:t 

(Bzek.  xvl,  18, 80) ;  tVC'^^  (Ezra  1, 6 ;  Esth.  v,  a,  7,  S),  etc. 

t  Thin  Is  shown  by  the  lucreaslng  nee  of  the  arr^pfw  pU- 

fia,  as  !|72!I2C^  for  ^JlSS*^ ;  the  Interchange  of  the  weak  Irf - 

ters  n  and  X—for  Instance,  '?j%*l  ( IChron.  xill,  1«)  for  ^"X 
(2  Sam.  vi,  9) ;  the  res«>IutIou  of  the  dagesh  forte  in  sbarpl 
eued  syllables  by  Inserting  a  vowel,  as  •^H'^X  for  "^rx  it 

Chron.  xl,  81),  or  by  Inserting  a  liquid,  pU«"5tj  for  p'ZTZ'^ 
(xvlil,5,«).  '''''■  ''''" 

X  Interchange  of  PM  as  the  sign  of  the  accnsative,  and 
asroeanlng"with*'— for  instance,  Jer.  1, 16:  xix,10:  xx,  11, 
etc. ;  the  use  of  b  to  mark  the  accusative  instead  of  the 
dative  a  Chron.  v,  26 ;  xvl,  8T ;  xxlx,  20, «,  etc) ;  the  ore 
of  b?  iustead  of  ^M ;  the  nse  of  Aramaic  forms  of  iuflec- 

tlon,  as,  "^nX  for  riK  (Jer.  Iv,  80) ;  "^r  for  n  (il,  85 ;  lii,  4. 
5 ;  Iv,  19),  etc 

fi  Comp.  njca  (Piel),  "  to  he  anrald*'  (Ezra  Iv,  4,  elsewhere 
only  the  substantive  Hnba  in  poetry) ;  H3T,  ••  to  n^jec: 
with  loathing"  (I  Chron'xxvIU,  »;  2  Chron.  xi,  14;  xxlx, 
19,  earlier  only  In  poets,  and  In  Hoa.  viii,  8, 6 :  Zech.  x,  r, 

I  E.  g.  'pQ,  "species"  (Ezek.  xlvil,  10,  Uken  ftxjm  the 

Pentateuch) ;  h^siiSTa,  "a  measnre**  (1  Chron.  xxiil,  8f); 

Exek.  Iv,  11, 16,  etc.,  fh>m  Lev.  xlx,  86) ;  ^39,  **  to  act  cbd- 

ninply"  (Mai.  I,  14:  P»a.  cv,  20,  from  Gen!  xxxrii,  IS  or 
Nuntb.  zxv,  IS),  etc. 
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brew  gave  occasion  to  the  appointment  of  an  order  of 
interpreters  {meturgemadin)  \\\  the  synagogue  for  the 
explication  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  more  current  dia- 
lect, as  can  be  seen  from  Neh.  viii,  8,  where  we  read, 
**  They  [the  priests  and  Levites]  read  in  the  book,  in 
the  law  of  God  1Z7'^iD?3,  and  appended  thereto  the  sense, 
and  caused  them  to  understand  the  reading,"  where  the 
word  means,  ^  with  an  explanation  subjoined,**  i.  e.  with 
an  interpretation  added,  with  an  explanation  in  Chaldee, 
the  vulgar  tongue,  as  appears  from  the  context  and  by 
a  comparison  of  Ezra  iv,  18  and  verse  7.  Accordingly, 
the  Talmudists  have  already  correctly  explainetl  our 
passage  Di:i"in  fit  tS"iBQ,  and  so  also  Clericus,  Dathe, 

etc     See  Taroum. 

But  while  these  changes  were  taking  place  in  the  vei« 
nacular  speech,  the  Hebrew  language  itself  still  main- 
tained its  existence.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  call  He- 
brew a  dead  language.  It  has  never  died,  it  will  never 
die.  In  the  days  to  which  we  are  now  referring,  it  was 
still  loved  and  revered  by  the  Jewish  people  as  the 
*^  holy  tongue**  of  their  patriarchs  and  prophets.  Not 
only  the  remaining  canonical  Scriptures,  but  the  prayers 
and  hymns  of  the  Temple  and  synagogue,  were,  for  the 
most  part,  written  in  it,  and  even  the  inscriptions  of  the 
coinage  retained  both  the  language  and  the  more  an- 
ti(|ue  characters,  in  preference  to  those  more  recently 
introduced  bv  Ezra. 

(5.)  Tke  Written  HArtw, — About  the  time  when  the 
language  underwent  this  internal  change,  it  was  also 
changed  externally.  That  we  have  not  the  original 
Hebrew  characters  in  MS.  and  printed  texts  of  the  Bi- 
ble is  evident  from  a  tradition  we  have  in  the  Talmud 
that  ^at  first  the  law  was  given  to  Israel  in  the  Hebrew 
writing  and  the  holy  tongue,  and  agaip  it  was  given  to 
them  in  the  days  of  Ezra  in  the  Ass>Tian  writing  and 
the  Syrian  tongue.  They  chose  for  the  Israelites  the 
Assyrian  writing  and  the  holy  tongue,  and  left  to  the 
JdiolcB  (i.  e.  the  Samaritans)  the  Hebrew  writing  and 
the  Syrian  tongue. . . .  And  although  the  law  was  not 
given'  by  Ezra*8  hand,  yet  the  writing  and  language 
were  called  the  Assyrian**  {Sanhedr,  zxi,  2;  xxii,  1).* 

This  Assyrian  writing  C^nn^K  nns)  is  also  called 
^^  square  writing"  (?2"^^  ^^V*^^*  "co"^*^^  writing*' 
(nari  na'^rs),  and  by  the  Samaritans  "  Ezra's  writ- 
ing** (X'JtJ  SnS).  We  must  suppose  that  the  square 
character,  which  came  into  use  after  the  exile,  only 
gradually  thrust  the  elder  character  aside;  for  in  the 
Maccabean  coinage  the  ancient  Hebrew  character  was 
used,  and  while  we  may  trace  back  the  origin  of  the 
new  characters  nearly  to  the  times  of  Ezra,  certain  it 
is  that  at  a  later  time  it  was  perfecte<i  in  its  present 
ftirm,  and  long  before  the  time  of  the  Talmud,  smce 
there  we  find  directions  given  concerning  the  writing 
of  the  alphabet,  of  which  we  will  speak  farther  on. 

(6.)  TradUioHi  Period  of  the  Hebrew  Language, — It 
is  chiefly  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine  that  we  are  to 
seek  the  preservation  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
language.  Though  the  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  even  a 
written  language,  yet  for  practical  ends  in  the  usages 
'  of  worship  the  study  of  the  old  Hebrew  documents  be- 
came for  them  an  indispensable  duty,  for  which  the  af- 
finity of  the  langiuige  they  used  must  have  offered  them 
peculiar  facilities.  Hence,  as  early  as  the  book  of  Si- 
lach  (Ecclesiasticus),  which  was  probably  written  be- 
tween B.C  290  and  280,  mention  is  made  of  the  study  of 
Scripture  as  the  chief  and  fairest  occupation  of  the  ypnfi- 
ftantfC,  the  deavottrr^eu  iv  vofitft  v\l/i<TT0Vy  and  (joipiav 
KoyTiMV  apxoi*Mtv  iK^firfiaUt  Kal  iv  irpo^rciai^  atrxo' 
Xri^fiiTtrai  (xxxix,  1  sq.).  The  more  erudite  study  of 
Hebrew  Scripture  was  prosecuted  in  Palestine  and  Bab- 
ylonia ftx)m  the  days  of  Ezra,  not  only  by  individual 

*  Jerome,  in  ProL  OaU :  "Oertara  est,  Esdrsm  . . .  alias 
litems  reperi8<«,  qnlbas  nnnc  atlmur,  cam  ad  illnd  noqne 
teinpos  ildem  Samaritsnomm  et  Uebraeornm  cbamcterei* 
ftieriot.'*    See  also  Origen,  in  Ezra  ix,  4 :  P(<a.  ii  (ill,  &39}. 


scribes,  but  also  in  formal  schools  and  academies,  the 

c-iian  "spsi,  also  ■,:a-i   •^na,  and  rin^ir*',  which 

were  established  there  before  the  time  of  Christ.  The 
chief  seat  of  these  at  first  was  principally  at  Jerusalem, 
then  after  the  destruction  of  this  city  by  the  Romans 
it  was  transferred  to  Jamnia  or  Jabneb,  under  Jochanan 
ben-Zachai  (q.  v.),  till  under  Gamaliel  III  ben-Jehu<iah 
I  (A.D.  193-220)  Tiberias  became  the  seat  of  learning. 
Among  the  teachers  of  Tiberias,  rabbi  Jehudah  the 
Holy,  or  hak-Kodesh  (q.  v.),  the  compiler  of  the  Mish- 
na,  obtained  a  remarkable  reputation  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  2d  century.  After  his  death,  the  seat  of  this 
scriptural  erudition  was  once  more  transplanted  to  Bi^b- 
ylonia,  where,  with  reference  to  this,  the  schools  at  cer- 
tain cities  on  the  Euphrates — Sora,  Pumbaditha,  and 
Nahardea — attained  pre-eminently  to  high  esteem. 
StilU  along  with  these,  the  Palestinian  schools  subsisted 
uninterruptedly,  especially  the  school  at  Tiberias,  and 
to  the  labors  of  these  schools  are  due  in  part  the  Tar- 
gums,  but  principally  the  Talmud  and  the  Masorah. 

The  activity  of  these  schools  took  different  shapes  at 
different  perioils,  and  into  four  of  these  periods  it  may 
be  divided  1.  The  period  of  the  more  Wicient  Sopherim 
(scribes,  D^'HBIO  D'^S^ITK^),  from  the  close  of  the  can- 
on to  the  ruin  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth.  They 
settled  fixedly  the  external  and  internal  form  of  the 
sacred  text  (K^pp),  the  correct  writing  and  reading, 
the  arrangement  of  the  books  and  their  sections,  the 
numbering  of  the  verses,  words,  and  letters,  etc  2. 
The  period  of  the  Talmudists,  from  the  2d  to  the  6th 
century  of  the  Christian  lera.  3.  The  period  of  the  Maso- 
rites,  from  the  6th  to  the  9th  centurj'.  4.  The  period  of 
the  Grammarians  and  Expositors,  from  the  9th  to  the 
16th  century.  Following  the  example  of  the  Arabians, 
they  endeavored  to  lay  a  scientific  foundation  for  He- 
brew philology  and  for  understanding  the  text  of  the 
Bible,  by  means  of  various  labors  in  grammar  and  lex- 
icography, including  the  comparison  of  the  Aramaic  and 
Arabic  dialects. 

For  the  history  of  the  philological  study  of  the  He- 
brew language,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  art.  He- 
brew Language  in  this  Cydopadia,  where  he  will 
also  find  more  details. 

V.  Relation  of  the  Shemitic  Languages  to  the  Tndo' 
European  Languages, — One  of  the  most  vexed  ques- 
tions of  comparative  philology  is  that  of  the  relation 
of  the  Shemitic  family  to  that  of  the  Indo-European. 
As  early  as  the  year  1778  Nathaniel  Brassey  Halhed, 
in  his  Grammar  of  the  Bengal  lAtnguage,  said,  "I  have 
been  astonished  to  find  the  similitude  of  Sanscrit  words 
with  those  of  Arabic  [=  the  Shemitic],  snd  these  not 
in  technical  and  metaphorical  terms,  which  the  mutua- 
tion  of  refined  arts  and  improved  manners  might  have 
occasionally  introduced,  but  m  the  main  groundwork 
of  language,  in  monosyllables,  in  the  names  of  numbers, 
and  the  application  of  such  things  as  would  be  first 
discriminated  on  the  immediate  dawn  of  civilization.*' 
When  the  Sanscrit  became  better  known  in  Europe, 
scholars  like  Adelung,  Klaproth,  Bopp,  etc,  in  their 
studies  on  comparative  philology,  undertook  to  trace 
out  the  afilntty  between  these  two  families.  Unten- 
able as  were  their  theories,  yet  they  paved  the  wav. 
With  greater  precaution  Gesenius  entered  upon  the 
arena  of  comparative  philology.  Being  persuaded  that 
the  Hebrew  has  no  relation  with  the  Indo-European 
languages^  the  main  object  of  his  comparisons  was  to 
find  out  analogies,  while  in  such  words  as  appeared  to 
him  to  have  some  similarity  with  the  oldest  original 
languages  of  Eastern  Asia,  as  2^1?,  seven,  Sanscrit, 
sapta ;  13?3,  a  youth,  Sanscrit,  nar,  etc,  he  either  per- 
ceived marks  of  early  borrowings  or  a  play  of  accident. 
FUrst,  however,  went  a  step  further,  and  espoused  the 
unhappy  idea  of  a  Sanscrito-Shemitic  stem,  which  di- 
vides itself  into  the  Sanscrit,  Medo-Persian,  Shemitic 
Gneco-Latin,  Germanic,  and  Slavic  families.    But  the 
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advancement  in  the  science  of  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages has  shown  that  there  is  no  connection  whatever 
between  these  two  languages;  and  even  Dtditzsch's  en- 
deavor has  not  been  able  to  prove  the  contrary,  al- 
though it  roust  be  admitted  that  be  was  the  first  to 
bring  about  (in  his  Jesurun  sive  Isagogt  in  Grammati- 
cam  et  Lexicograpkiam  Lingum  Hebraica  [Grimmie, 
1838])  some  system  and  method  in  the  comparison  of 
these  languages.  Of  still  less  value  is  the  endeavor  of 
E.  Meier,  who,  in  his  Uebr,  WurzHwoi-terbuch  (Mann- 
heim, 1845),  seeks  to  trace  back  the  Shemitic  triliteral 
stems  to  monosyllabic  biliteral  roots,  and  from  their 
fundamental  meanings  to  derive  the  meanings  of  our 
Hebrew  words  in  their  various  modifications.  "  This," 
as  Bleek  remarks,  "  is  an  attempt  which  merits  atten- 
tion, although  he  certainly  brings  forward  many  things 
which  are  uncertain,  and  even  improbable.**  Without 
enlarging  any  further  upon  this  question,  which  is  to 
this  very  day  a  matter  of  dispute,  we  will  only  mention 
those  who  made  the  subject  a  matter  of  investigation. 
Among  thoAe  who  believe  in  a  relation  between  the 
Shemitic  and  Indo-European  languages  we  mention 
Ewald  {Ausf,  Lehrb,  der  hebr,  Sprache  [8th  ed.  1870], 
p.  81 ,  Olshausen  (  Lehrb,  der  hfbr.  Sprnche^  1861,  p.  6 
sq.) ,  Lassen  {Jndische  A  Iterthunukunde  [2d  ed.],  i,  687 
sq.) ;  Lepsius,  Schwartze,  Benfey,  and  Bunsen,  who,  with 
the  help  of  the  Eg^'ptian,  tried  to  bring  about  the  re- 
sult, M.  MUller  and  Steinthal,  who  believe  not  only  in 
the  possibility,  but  also  in  the  probability,  of  such  con- 
nection; Eugene  Bumoufand  Pictel,  who  admit  it  with 
some  reserve.  To  these  we  may  add  the  names  of  As- 
coli,  R.  v.  Raumer,  Renan,  and  more  especially  that  of 
Friedrich  Delitxsch,  who,  in  his  work  (the  latest,  so  far 
as  we  know)  Shtdien  iiher  indogermanisch  -  semitische 
Wurzelrerwandlscha/t  (Leips.  1873),  has  not  only  given 
a  risumi  of  the  labors  of  his  predecessors  and  a  list  of 
their  works,  but  has  also  taken  up  the  subject  of  re- 
lationship. Whether  bis  researches  will  bring  more 
light  into  the  chaos  of  opinions,  and  prove  themselves 
more  acceptable,  is  yet  to  be  seen.    See  Philoi/>oy. 

VI.  Literature. — See, 'besides  the  articles  "Shemitic 
Languages**  in  Kitto*8  Cydop.  and  Smith's  Dictionary 
of  the  BibUy  the  introductions  of  Bleek,  Keil,  and  HSver- 
nick ;  Renan,  Hittoire  Genh-ale  el  Systeme  Compari  des 
Langues  Semitiques  (4th  ed.  Paris,  1863);  the  literature 
as  given  in  Delitasch's  Studien;  the  introductions  to  the 
Hebrew  grammars  of  Gesenius,  Bottcber,  Preiswerk,  and 
Bickell  (Engl,  transl.  by  Curtisa  [Leips.  1877]).  The  lit- 
erature on  the  different  languages  is  found  under  their 
respective  heads  in  this  Cydopoidia  and  supplemented 
in  this  article.  The  more  recent  will  be  found  in 
Friederici's  Bibliotheca  Orientalis  (London,  1876-78). 
(B.  P.) 

Bhemoneh  Esreh  (nnr?  n3i«^)  is  a  coUec- 
tion  of  eighteen  benedictions,  called  Tephillahy  or  prayer 
Kar  i^oxriVj  which  every  Israelite  is  bound  to  say 
every  day.  They  constitute  a  very  important  part 
of  the  Jewish  liturgy,  and  in  their  present  form 
roust  have  originated  about  A.D.  100,  although  roany 
parts  belong  to  the  ante-Christian  period.  In  the  pres- 
ent form  there  are  nineteen  instead  of  eighteen,  one 
having  been  added  by  Samuel  the  Little  (q.  v.)  against 
the  Sadducees,  the  so-called  C'^pin:cn  nsnn  or 
D*^3*^7an  rsns,  i.  e.  the  prayer  against  the  Minim,  a 
name  applied  to  Cbristianai  These  benedictions  are  as 
follows : 

1.  C^T^a)  *'  Blessed  art  thoo,  O  Lord  oar  God,  and 

the  God  of  onr  fathers,  the  God  of  Abrahsm,  the  God  of 
Isaac,  and  the  God  ot  Jacob,  the  great  God  I  powerful 
and  tremendous,  the  most  high  G^>d!  boantimlly  dis- 
pensing beneflip,  the  Creator  of  all  things ;  who,  remem- 
bering the  )>iety  of  the  fathers,  wlU  send  a  redeemer  to 
their  posterity  for  bis  name's  sake  in  love.  Remember 
ns  onto  life,  O  Kins  1  thon  who  delightei<t  In  life,  and 
write  as  in  the  book  of  life  for  thy  sake,  O  G<id  of  life. 
O  King,  thon  art  our  Supporter,  Savionr,  a«id  Protector, 
"lessed  art  thon,  O  Lord !  the  shield  of  Aorabam.*' 


«.  0*125  nnX)  "Thon,  O  Lord !  art  forever  powerftil: 

thon  reslorest  life  to  the  dead,  and  art  mightv  to  save: 
fusiahiing  by  thy  benevolence  the  living,  ana  by  thioe 
abnndnnt  mercies  animating  the  dead  :  Hupportlng  tbo§e 
ihnl  full,  benliug  the  sick,  setting  at  liberty  those  that  are 
in  bonds:  and  perfonnest  thy  uithftal  words  unto  tbofe 
that  sleep  in  the  dust?  Who  is  like  nnto  thee,  O  Lord! 
most  mighty  f  or  who  may  be  compared  with  thee,  the 
King  who  killeth  and  apiiu  re^toreth  life,  and  caopetb 
salvation  to  flourish  ?  Who  is  like  auto  thee,  most  merct- 
fiil  Father !  who  reraembereet  thy  creatures  to  life.  Thon 
art  also  fuithfal  to  revive  the  dead.  Bless^  art  Uioo,0 
Lord,  who  revivest  the  dead." 

B.  (©nip  nriK)  »*  Thoa  art  holy,  and  holy  ia  thy  naaie, 

and  the  saints  praise  thee  daily.  Selah.  Blessed  art  thon, 
O  Lord,  holy  God !  We  will  sanctify  thy  name  in  ibe 
world,  as  thy  sanctlflers  In  the  heavens  above :  at  ft  is 
written  by  the  hands  of  thy  pnipbet.  And  one  called  onto 
^another  and  said.  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  O  Lord  of  Hosts!  the 
whole  earth  is  fhll  of  his  elory.  And  asalnat  each  other 
with  blessings  they  say,  Blessed  be  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
from  his  place.  And  in  thy  holy  word  uion  ha^t  written, 
saying,  the  Lord  shall  reign  forever,  thy  God  in  ZIon,  fron 
geiieratitui  to  generation.  Praise  ye  the  Lord.  Uuto  all 
jireiierations  we  will  declare  thy  greatness,  and  to  all  eter- 
nity we  will  sanctify  thy  holiness:  and  thy  praise, O  onr 
God !  shall  not  depart  from  onr  months,  for  ever  and  ever: 
for  thoa  art  Almlghtv,  great  and  holy  King  1  bleaeed  an 
thoQ,  O  Lord,  the  God  roost  holy !" 

4.  Cpin  tiriK)  "Thoa  favorest  mankind  with  knowl- 
edge and  teacheSt  them  nnderstanding.  Thon  hast  &- 
vured  as  with  the  knowledge  of  thy  law,  and  thua  ha.«i 
tanirht  ns  to  perform  the  statntes  of  thy  will ;  and  thoa 
hasl  made  as  a  division,  O  Lord  oar  God  1  between  the 
holy  and  the  profane,  between  light  and  darkness,  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  nations,  and  between  the  sereotb 
day  and  the  six  days  of  work.  O  onr  Father,  onr  Kins! 
let  ns  rest  In  peace  on  thoee  days  which  approach  lowam* 
ns,  tree  from  all  sins,  and  clean  from  aU  iniqaities,  and 
make  as  steadfast  in  thv  fear.  And  let  as  be  favored  wiih 
knowledge,  wisdom,  and  nnderstanding.  Blessed  art  thuo, 
O  Lord,  the  favorer  of  knowledge.** 

6.  03'^2©n>  •*  Return  us,  O  our  Father !  to  the  obeerr- 

ance  of  thy  law,  and  draw  as  near,  O  onr  King !  to  thy 
service:  and  convert  ns  to  thee  by  perfect  repeotaace. 
Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  voachsafest  repentaoca.** 

6.  (Tlbo)  "  Forgive  as,  we  beseech  thee,  O  oar  Father! 

for  we  have  sinned ;  pardon  as,  O  onr  King  I  fur  we  have 
transgressed ;  for  thou  art  ready  to  pardon  and  t»  forgive. 
Blessed  art  thoa,  O  Lord  I  who  art  gracious,  and  ready  tu 
pardon." 

7.  (HM*^)  "Ob,  look  npon  onr  afflictions,  we  beseech  thee. 

and  plead  onr  canse;  and  redeem  ns  speedily  for  the  sake 
of  thy  name :  for  thoa  art  a  mighty  Redeemer.  Blessed 
art  thon,  O  Lord !  who  redeemest  Israel/' 

8.  03XB~i}  '*  Heal  as,  O  Lord !  and  we  shall  be  healed : 

save  ns,  and  we  shall  be  saved :  for  thou  art  oar  praiM. 
Oh,  grant  us  a  perfect  cure  for  all  onr  wonnds :  for  thoo  art 
an  omnipotent  King,  a  merciful  and  faithful  physlciaa. 
Blesj^  art  thon,  O  Lord !  who  healeat  the  diseases  of  tbj 
people  Israel." 

9.  (13'^b5  TiS)  "O  Lord  our  God  I  bless  this  year 

for  us,  as  also  every  species  of  its  fruits  for  onr  benefit : 
and  bestow  (m  winter  say^  dew  and  rain  for)  a  blcwsine 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Oh,  satisfV  ns  with  thy  good- 
ness, and  bless  this  year  as  other  goon  and  fraitfh'l  years. 
Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord !  who  blessest  the  years.'* 

10^  (^pr)  "Oh,  sound  the  great  comet,  as  a  signal  tag 

onr  freedom ;  hoist  the  banner  to  collect  oar  captives,  sn 
that  we  may  all  be  gathered  together  trom  the  foar  cor- 
ners of  the  earth.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  I  who  gatb- 
erest  together  the  oatciists  of  thy  people  IsraeL" 

11.  (n3"<;z?n)  "Oh,  restore  oar  judges  as  aforetime,  and 

oar  coansellors  as  at  the  banning ;  remove  from  as  sor- 
row and  sighing.  O  Lord!  reign  thoo  alone  over  as  io 
kindness  and  mercy :  and  Justify  as  in  Judgment.  Blessed 
art  thon,  O  Lord  I  the  King  who  loveth  rlgntooasueee  and 
Justice." 

12.  (D'^i'^cbTabl)  "And  let  there  be  no  hope  for  the 

calumniators,  let  all  heretics  (Minim)  speedily  pass  awar, 
and  let  all  thine  enemies  be  cut  off.  Speedily  root  ap,  break 
down,  and  tear  up  ihe  wicked,  and  lay  them  low  speedilj. 
in  onr  dn}'s:  blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  breaketb  down  the 
enGmie^  and  layeth  low  the  wicked."  (This  prayer  If 
altered  in  most  editions  of  the  Jewish  Prayer-book.) 

18.  (Q'^p'nxn  br)  "O  Lord  onr  G<»d !  may  thy  lea- 
der mercy  be  moved  towards  the  Jost,  the  pious,  and  the 
elders  of  thy  people,  the  house  of  Israel ;  the  remnant  of 
their  scribes,  the  pious  proselytes,  as  also  towards  w. 
and  bestow  a  good  reward  nnto  all  who  Caithfnlly  pot 
their  tnint  in  tliy  name;  and  grant  that  oar  portion  maj 
ever  be  with  them,  so  that  we  may  not  be  pnt  to  shame; 
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f»r  we  trosi  in  thee.  Bleeeed  art  tboo,  6  Lord !  who  art 
ibe  sapport  and  confldeuce  of  the  Just.'* 

14.  (Q"»btt31"lb'')  "  Oh,  be  mercifully  pleaded  to  return  to 

Jerusalem,  thy  city ;  aud  dwell  thereiu,  as  thou  hast  prom- 
ised. Oh,  rebuild  it  shortly,  even  in  onr  days,  a  structure 
of  everlasting  Cune,  and  ifpeedily  establish  the  throne  of 
David  thereuo.  Blessed  art  thuo,  O  Lord !  who  reboildest 
Jerusalem.^ 

15.  (niS2C  nM)  **Oh,  cause  the  offspring  of  thy  servant 

David  speedily  to  flourish,  and  let  his  horn  be  exalted  in 
thy  salvaUoD ;  for  we  daily  hope  for  tby  salvation.  Blessed 
art  thou,  O  Lord  1  who  causesl  the  horn  of  salvation  to 
flourish." 

1«.  03^1  p  3?r^  "Hear  our  voice,  O  Lord  our  God! 

Oh,  have  compassiou  aud  mercy  upon  us,  and  accept  our 
prnyers  with  mercy  aud  favor;  for  thou  art  omnipotent. 
Thou  hearkenest  tojirayers  and  supplications,  and  from 
thy  presence,  O  onr  King !  dismiss  us  not  empty ;  for  thon 
hetirest  the  prayers  of  thy  people  Israel  in  mercy.  Blessed 
an  thon,  O  Lord !  who  hearkenest  unto  prayers.** 

17.  (n^CH)  *'  Graciously  accept,  O  Lord  our  God  I  thy 

people  Israel,  and  have  regard  unto  their  prayers.  Restore 
the  service  to  the  inner  part  of  thine  house;  and  accept 
(»r  the  burnt-oflerings  of  Israel,  and  their  prayers  with  love 
nnd  favor.  And  may  the  service  of  Israel,  thy  people,  be 
ever  pleasing  to  thee.  Oh  thnt  our  eyes  may  behold  thy 
return  to  Zton  with  mercy.  Blessed  art  th<»n,  O  Lord! 
who  restorest  thy  divine  presence  unto  Zion.** 

13.  (Q'^ITa)  *'  We  bow  down  before  thee,  because  thon 

art  Jehovah,  our  God,  and  the  God  of  our  fathers  for  ever 
aad  ever.  The  Rock  of  our  lives,  the  Shield  of  our  salva- 
tion art  thon,  from  generation  to  generation.  We  will 
bless  thee,  and  show  forth  thy  prai»es  fiir  these  onr  live^, 
which  are  in  thy  hand,  and  for  our  souls,  which  we  com- 
mit to  thee,  and  for  tby  wondrons  works,  which  we  wit- 
ness every  day;  for  tby  marvellous  doings  and  thy  mer- 
cies at  all'tiroes — evening,  morning,  aud  noon.  Gracious 
Ood!  because  thy  mercies  are  without  bounds:  merciful 
L<»rd  I  because  thy  kludnesses  are  never  done,  we  trust  in 
thee  to  all  eternity.*' 

19.  (Olbu  Q"^ta3)  "Oh,  grant  peace,  happiness,  and  bless- 

'"gt  grace,  favor,  and  mercy  unto  ns,  and  all  thy  people 
iTael:  bless  us,  even  all  of  us  u>jreiher,  O  our  Father! 
with  the  light  of  tby  countenance ;  for  by  the  light  of  thy 
cuonteuance  hnst  thon  given  ui*,  O  Lord  onr  Ood,  the  law 
of  life,  benevolent  love,  righte«>n»iiens,  blebsinir,  mercy, 
lire,  and  peace ;  and  may  it  please  thee  to  bless  thy  people 
Israel  at  all  times  with  thy  peace.*' 

In  the  prayer-books  of  the  so-called  Reformed  Jews, 
these  benedictions  and  all  such  as  allude  to  the  bring- 
ing back  to  Jerusalem  and  to  the  Messiah  have  under- 
gune  very  great  changes.  The  tirst  and  last  three  are 
considered  to  be  the  most  ancient.  They  are  undoubt- 
eiUy  of  the  Sopherite  age,  and  probably  belong  to  the 
time  of  Simon  the  Just.  The  others  belong  to  five  or 
six  epochs,  extending  over  a  period  of  three  hundred 
years.  The  benedictions  are  mentioned  in  the  Mishna, 
Roik  hcuh-Shaniih,  c  iv;  Beruchotk,  iv,  3,  Tosipbta 
BerachotAj  c  iii ;  Jerusalem  Beracholh,  c  ii ,  Megilla, 
17  a.  See  Zunz,  GoUe$dienstliche  VortrSge  der  Juden, 
p.  367  sq. ;  SchUrer,  Jjekrbuch  der  neutestamentlischm 
Ztitgesckichte^  p.  499  sq.     (R  P.) 

Shem-Tob  p'lld  Q^,  i.  e.  good  name),  a  name 
cummon  to  many  Jewish  writers,  of  whom  we  mention 
the  following : 

1.  Bk2«- Abraham  Ibn-Gaon,  a  famous  Cabalist,  bom 
1283,  died  about  1832,  the  author  of  many  Cabalistic 
works. 

2.  Bex-Shbm-Tob,  who  died  in  1430,  is  the  author 

of  n'JriaKn  IDD,  or  the  ^ooib  of  Faifh/ulneUy  in 
which  be  attacks  the  Jewish  philosophers  Aben-Ezra, 
Maimonides,  Levi  ben-Gershon,  etc.,  and  denounces  the 
students  of  philosophy  as  heretics,  maintaining,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  salvation  of  Israel  depends  upon  the  Cab- 
•li.  He  also  wrote  n*i*ipn  bj  ri®*n,  or  homilies  on 
the  Pentateuch,  the  feasts  and  fasts,  etc,  in  which  the 
Cabalistic  doctrines  are  fully  propounded. 

3.  Isaac  Shapriit,  a  native  of  Tudela.  He  was  a 
celebrated  philosopher,  physician,  and  Talmudtftt,  and 
wrote,  under  the  title  of  •,na  "px,  The  Touckstoney  a 
polemical  work  against  Christianity,  inveighing  bitterly 
against  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  incarnation,  tran- 
Bubstantiation,  etc    One  portion  of  the  book  consists 


of  a  translation  of  Matthew's  Gospel  into  Hebrew, 
said  to  be  so  imfairly  performed  that,  among  other 
faults,  the  names  in  the  geneahigy  are  grossly  mis- 
spelled, and  are  therefore  of  no  avail  for  comparison 
with  the  Old  Test.  To  each  chapter  are  subjoined 
questions  for  Christians  to  answer.  An  appendix  to  the 
work  is  called  ^'  Replies  to  Alfonso  the  Apostate.**  The 
MS.  is  still  in  Rome,  and  dated  at  Turiasso,  Old  Castile, 
1340.  He  also  wrote  Remarks  on  Aben-Ezra*s  Commen- 
tary on  the  [mw  under  the  title  113  ]?B  n3B2C,  and  The 
Garden  of  Pomegranates,  D^Slia*!  D^^B,  explaining  the 
allegories  of  the  Talmud. 

See  FUrst,  BibL  Jvd,  iii,  259,  265  sq.;  De  Rossi,  Di- 
zionario  Storico,  p.  289, 301  sq. ;  id.  BibL  Jud,  A  ntichrisL 
p.  103  sq.;  Ginsburg,  The  Kabalah,  p.  Ill,  122;  Lindo, 
Hisfoty  of  the  Jews  in  Spain,  p.  159 ;  Finn,  Sephardim, 
p.  308  sq. ;  Steinschneider,  Jewish  Lilei'oture,  p.  127 ; 
Griitz,  Gesch,  d,  Juden,  viii,  23  sq. ;  Cassel,  Lehrbuch  der 
jttd.(;c*cA.t<,Litera/ttr,p.283,257,302,304,316.    (RP.) 

Shexnu'Sl  (Heb.  ShemuH',  b^^ia^,  heard  of  God, 

the  same  aa  Samuel  [q.  v.]),  the  name  of  three  He- 
brews. 

1.  (Sept.  SoXaffovX.)  Son  of  Ammihud  and  com- 
missioner from  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  among  those  ap- 
pointed by  Moses  to  divide  Palestuie  (Numb,  xxxiv, 
20).    aai618. 

2.  (Sept.  Xa^ot^^X.)  A  more  correct  Anglicism  (1 
Chron.  vi,  33)  of  the  name  of  the  prophet  Samuel 
(q.  v.). 

3.  (Sept.  'Itra/iov^X.)  A  descendant  of  Tola,  the  son 
of  Issachar,  among  the  chiefs  of  that  tribe  in  David*s 
time  (1  Chron.  vii,  2).    B.a  1014. 

Shen  (Heb.  with  the  art,  hash-Shen,  ',rn,  the  tooth ; 
Sept.  ti  vaXata ,  Vulg.  Sen),  a  place  mentioned  only  in 
1  Sam.  vii,  12,  defining  the  spot  at  which  Samuel  set  up 
the  stone  Ebenezer  to  commemorate  the  rout  of  the 
Philistines.  The  pursuit  had  extended  to  "  below  Beth- 
car,*'  and  the  stone  was  erected  "  l>etween  the  Mizpah 
and  between  the  Shen.**  The  Targum  has  Shimuu  The 
Peshito-Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  render  both  Beth- 
car  and  Shen  by  BeU-Jasan,  evidently  following  the 
Sept.,  which  appears  to  have  read  •|UJ^,  yashan,  i.  e.  old. 
The  name  indicates  not  a  village,  but  merely  a  sharp 
rock  or  conspicuous  crag  in  the  vicinity,  like  Seneh  (1 
Sam.  xiv,  4).    See  Ebknbzkr. 

Shena'zar  (Heb.  Shenatstsar",  "^It^^T,  Jiery  tooth 
[Gesenius],  or  splendid  leader  [FUrst];  Sept.  ^aviffdp 
v.  r.  ^vaCap)f  fourth  named  of  the  seven  sons  of  king 
Jeconiah,  or  Jehoiakim,  bom  during  his  captivity  (I 
Chron.  iii,  18).    B.C.  post  606. 

She'nir  (Heb.  Shenir',  -i-^ar  [so  in  Deut.  iii,  9; 
Cant.  IV,  8,  but  in  1  Chron.  v,  23 ,  Ezek.  xxvii,  6,  Semr\ 
1^5b],  Gesenius,  "coat  of  mail,  or  calaratAf^  Fttrst, 
^'either  a  projecting  mountain-fTeoJb  or  motf-mountain;** 
Sept.  '2avip  v.  r.  'S^viip),  the  Amoritish  name  for  the 
mountain  in  the  north  of  Palestine  (Dent,  iii,  9 ,  Ezek. 
xxvii)  which  the  Hebrews  called  //emion,  and  the  Phoe- 
nicians Sition ;  or  perhaps  it  was  a  name  rather  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  mountain  than  for  the  whole.  In  1  Chron. 
v,  23,  and  Cant,  iv,  8,  Hermon  and  it  are  mentioned  as 
distinct.  Abulfeda  (ed.  Kohler,  p.  164,  quoted  by  Ge- 
senius) reports  that  the  part  of  Antilebanon  north  of 
Damascus — that  usualh'  denominated  Jebel  esh-Shurky, 
"the  East  Mountaiiv'— was  in  his  day  called  Senir. 
The  use  of  the  word  in  Ezekiel  is  singular.  In  describ- 
ing Tyre  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  the  Phoeni- 
cian name  (Sirion)  of  the  mountain  employed,  if  the  or- 
dinary Israelitish  name  (Hermon)  were  discarded.  That 
it  is  not  so  may  show  that  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  the 
name  of  Senir  had  lost  its  original  significance  as  an 
Amoritish  name,  and  was  employed  without  that  re- 
striction. The  Targum  of  Joseph  on  1  Chron.  v,  23  (ed. 
Beck)  renders  Senir  by  "^pB  ^"2^^^  1ia,  of  which  the 
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most  probable  translation  is  "  the  moantain  of  the  plains 
of  the  Perizzites."  In  the  edition  of  Wilkins  the  text 
is  altered  to  ^ll'^D  '^"JO^  a, "  the  naountain  that  cor- 
rupteth  fruits,"*  in  agreement  with  the  Targums  on  Deut. 
iii.  9,  though  it  is  there  given  as  the  equivalent  of  Sirion. 
Which  of  these  is  the  original  it  is  perhaps  impossible 
now  to  decide.  The  former  has  the  slight  considera- 
tion in  its  favor  that  the  Hivites  are  specially  mentioned 
as  "under  Mount  Hermon,"  and  thus  may  have  been 
connected  or  confounded  with  the  Perizzites;  or  the 
reading  may  have  arisen  from  mere  caprice,  aa  that  of 
the  Samaritan  version  of  Deut.  iii,  9  appears  to  have 
done. — Smith.     See  Antilibaiius. 

8he61,  bixD.  This  Hebrew  name  for  «<the  place 
•Jt  departed  spirits,**  and  the  "  state  of  the  dead,"  is  useil 
in  a  variety  of  senses  by  the  writers  of  the  Old.  Test., 
which  it  is  desirable  to  investigate,  referring  to  the  ar- 
ticles Hell,  Hades,  etc,  for  the  general  opinions  of 
the  Jews  respecting  the  continuance  of  existence  after 
death. 

I.  Signification  of  the  WonL — The  word  is  usually 
said  to  be  derived  from  bx^,  ihadl,  "  to  ask  or  seek," 
and  may  be  supposed  to  have  the  same  metaphorical 
signification  as  the  orcus  rapax  of  the  Latins,  or  **  the 
insatiable  sepulchre**  of  English  writers.  This  etymol- 
ogy, however,  is  rather  uncertain,  and  no  aid  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  cognate  Shemitic  languages,  for,  though 
the  word  occurs  in  Syriac  and  Ethiopic,  its  use  is  too 
indeterminate  to  afford  any  clue  to  its  origin.  We  are 
therefore  left  to  determine  its  meaning  from  the  con- 
text of  the  most  remarkable  passages  in  which  it  oc- 
curs. 

The  first  is  (Gen.  xxxvit,  85)  ■  ^And  (Jacob)  said,  I 
will  go  down  into  the  grave  (nbxi^,  $he6lah)  unto  my 
son  mourning.**  The  meaning  of  this  passage  is  ob- 
viously given  in  the  translation.  There  is  rather  more 
difficulty  m  Numb,  xvi,  80,  where  Moses  declares  that 
Korah  and  his  company  shall  go  down  alive  into  sheol 

(nbk^,  8hedlah)f  and  in  ver.  38,  which  describes  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy.  But  on  referring  to  Deut. 
xxxii,  2*2,  we  find  that  thedl  is  used  to  signify  '*  the  un- 
derworld." "  For  a  fire  is  kindled  in  mine  anger,  and  it 
shall  bum  to  the  lowest  heir(n"»rnn  bixir,  shedt  techi- 
fhith);  to  which  the  sequel  gives  the  fullowing  paral- 
lelism: "It  shall  set  on  fire  the  foundations  of  the 
mountains."  Hence  it  would  appear  that,  in  the  de- 
scription of  Korah's  punishment^  xheol  simply  means  the 
interior  of  the  earth,  and  does  not  imply  a  place  of  tor- 
ment. In  2  Sam.  xxii,  6  the  English  version  stands 
thus:  "The  sorrows  of  hell  compassed  me  about;  the 
snares  of  death  prevented  nie."  The  English  word 
**  hell"  (from  the  Saxon  Ac/ri, "  lo  conceal")  d»»es  not  here 
mean  a  place  of  torment,  as  will  at  once  appear  fnim  a 
literal  translation  of  the  passage  in  which  the  parallel- 
ism of  the  Hebrew  is  preserved.  "The  snares  of  sheol 
(SiK^  ■'33H,  cheblejf  she/d)  encompasseil  me,"  "The 
nets  of  death  (r^^  "^CplTS,  mokeshiy  mdreth)  came 
upon  me."  Thus  viewed,  it  appears  that  "the  snares 
of  gkeSl"^  are  precisely  equivalent  to  "  the  nets  of  death." 
In  Job  xi,  8,  there  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  a  belief- 
common  among  ancient  nations — that  there  is  a  deep 
and  dark  abysss  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  ten- 
anted by  departed  spirits,  but  not  necessarily  a  place 
of  torment : 

Cnnsi  thon  explore  the  deep  things  of  God? 

CaiiBt  thou  comprehend  the  whole  power  of  the  Almighty? 

Hijjher  thnn  he;iveii !    Whnt  csnft  thou  do? 

Deeper  than  ehdll   What  canst  ibon  know? 

Again  (xxvi,  5,  6),  in  the  description  of  God*s  omnip- 
otence : 

iihe^'l  is  open  bef«»re  him. 

And  iliere  is  no  covering  for  the  rej^on  of  the  dead. 

'n  Isa.  XIV,  9,  "SheSl  from  beneath  is  moved  for  thee  to 
^.t  thee  at  thy  coming,"  the  meaning  of  the  prophet 


is,  that  when  the  king  of  Babylon,  whose  miaenble  late 
he  is  predicting,  should  go  <k>wn  into  the  underworld, 
or  ihedlj  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  would  there  rise  op  to 
meet  him  with  contumely  and  insult.  Our  En^isb 
version  in  this  passage  renders  sheoi  "  hell  ;**  but,  clear- 
ly, the  place  of  torment  cannot  be  meant,  for  it  b  said 
in  ver.  18  that  all  the  kings  of  the  nations  repose  «■ 
fflory  there — that  is, "  rest  in  their  sepulchres,  surroond- 
ed  by  all  the  ensigns  of  splendt»r  which  the  Eastern  na> 
tioiis  were  accustomed  to  place  around  the  bodies  of  de- 
ceased kings.** 

These  and  many  other  passages  which  might  be 
quoted  suflicienily  prove  that  a  belief  in  futurity  of 
existence  was  familiar  to  the  Hebrews,  but  thai  it 
was  unfixed  and  indeterminate.  It  is  difficult,  and  in 
some  cases  impossible,  to  determine  whether  the  tern 
shedlf  when  used  in  a  menacing  form,  implies  the  idea 
of  future  punishment  or  premature  death.  Hence,  while 
we  are  led  to  cimclude,  with  the  Articles  of  the  Cborrh 
of  England,  that  **  the  old  fathers  did  not  look  merely 
to  transitor}'  promises,"  we  see  that  only  through  the 
Gospel  were  "life  and  immortality  brought  to  light.*' 

11.  Js  She6l  a  Place? — According  to  the  noiiotu  of 
the  Jews,  shedl  was  a  vast  receptacle  where  the  souU 
iif  the  dead  existed  in  a  separate  state  until  the  resur- 
rection of  their  bodies.  The  region  of  the  blessed  dur- 
ing this  inten'al.  Or  the  inferior  paradise,  they  supposed 
to  be  in  the  upper  part  of  this  receptacle;  while  be- 
neath was  the  abyss,  or  Gehenna  (Tartarus),  in  which 
the  souls  of  the  wicked  were  subjected  to  punishment. 

The  question  whether  this  is  or  is  not  the  doctrine 
of  the  Scriptures  is  one  of  much  importance,  and  ha^ 
first  and  last,  excited  no  small  amount  of  discussion. 
It  is  a  doctrine  received  by  a  large  portion  of  the  nom- 
inal Christian  Church ;  and  it  forms  the  foundation  of 
the  Koman  Catholic  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  fur  which 
there  would  be  no  ground  but  for  this  interpretation 
of  the  word  Hades.  The  question,  therefore,  rests  en- 
tirely upon  the  interpretation  of  this  latter  word.  At  the 
first  view  the  classical  signification  would  seem  to  sap- 
port  the  sense  above  indicated.  On  further  cuosideia- 
tion,  however,  we  are  referred  back  to  the  Hebrew  sheol; 
for  the  Greek  term  did  not  come  to  the  Hebrews  from 
any  classical  source  or  with  any  classical  meanings,  but 
through  the  Sept.  as  a  translation  of  their  own  word ; 
and  whether  correctly  translating  it  or  not  is  a  matter 
of  critical  opinion.  The  word  Hades  is,  therefore,  in  no- 
wise binding  upon  us  in  any  dassicttl  meaning  which 
may  be  assigned  to  it.  The  real  question,  therefore,  us 
what  is  the  meaning  which  sheol  bears  in  the  Old  Te«t. 
and  Hades  in  the  New  ?  A  careful  examination  of  the 
passages  in  which  these  words  occur  will  probably  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  offonl  no  real  sanction  to 
the  notion  of  an  intermediate  place  of  the  kind  indi- 
cated, but  are  used  by  the  inspired  writers  to  denote 
the  grave— the  resting-place  of  the  bodies  both  of  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked ;  and  that  they  are  also  ose^l 
to  signify  hellj  the  abode  of  miserable  spirits.  But  it 
would  be  difllicult  to  produce  any  instance  in  which 
they  can  be  shown  to  signify  the  abode  of  the  spirit? 
of  just  men  made  perfect,  either  before  or  after  the  res- 
urrection. 

As  already  seen,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances 
shedl  is,  in  the  Old  Test.,  used  to  signify  the  grave,  and 
in  most  of  these  cases  is  so  translated  in  the  A.  V.  It 
can  have  no  other  meaning  in  such  texts  as  Gen. 
xxxvii,  86;  xlii,  38;  1  Sam.  ii,  6;  1  Rings  il,  6;  Ji.b 
xiv,  13;  xvii,  18,  16;  and  in  numerous  other  paasagis 
in  the  writings  of  David,  Solomon,  and  the  profthetj^. 
But  as  the  grave  is  regarded  by  most  persona,  and  was 
more  especially  so  by  the  ancients,  witli  awe  and  dread 
as  being  the  region  of  gloom  and  darkness,  so  the  woni 
denoting  it  soon  came  to  be  applied  to  that  more  <iark 
and  gloomy  world  which  was  to  be  the  abiding-plai^ 
of  the  miserable.  Where  our  translators  supix>9rd  the 
word  to  have  this  sense,  they  rendered  it  by  "  helL' 
Some  of  the  passages  in  which  this  has  been  done  may 
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be  doubtful,  but  tliere  are  others  of  which  a  question 
can  scarcely  be  entertained.  Such  are  those  (as  Job 
xi,  8;  Psa.  cxxxix,  8;  Amos  ix,  8)  in  which  the  word 
denotee  the  opposite  of  heaven,  which  cannot  be  the 
grave  nor  the  general  state  or  region  of  the  dead,  but 
helL  Still  more  decisive  are  such  passages  as  Psa.  ix, 
17;  Prov.  xxiii,  9;  in  which  skedl  cannot  mean  any 
place,  in  this  world  or  the  next,  to  which  the  righte«>u8 
as  well  as  the  wicked  are  sent,  but  the  penal  abode  of 
the  wicked  as  distinguished  from  and  opposed  to  the 
righteous.  The  only  case  in  which  such  passages  could, 
by  any  possibility,  be  supposed  to  mean  the  grave 
would  be  if  the  grave — that  is,  extinction— were  the 
Jinal  doom  of  the  unrighteous. 

In  the  New  Test,  the  word  ^^i;^  ia  used  in  much  the 
same  sense  as  blKlS  in  the  Old,  except  that  in  a  less 
proportion  of  cases  can  it  be  construed  to  signify  "  the 
grave."  There  are  still,  however,  instances  in  which 
it  is  used  in  this  sense,  as  in  Acts  ii,  31 ;  1  Cor.  xv,  55 ; 
but  in  general  the  Hades  of  the  New  Test,  appears  to 
be  no  other  than  the  world  of  future  punishments  (e.  g. 
Hatt.  xi,  23 ;  xvi,  18 ;  Luke  xvi,  23). 

The  principal  arguments  for  the  intermediate  Hades 
as  deduced  from  Scripture  are  founded  on  those  pas- 
sages in  which  things  ^  under  the  earth**  are  described 
as  rendering  homage  to  (rod  and  the  Saviour  (Phil,  ii, 
10;  Rev.  v,  13,  etc).  If  such  passages,  however,  be 
compared  with  others  (as  with  Kom.  xiv,  10,  11,  etc), 
it  will  appear  that  they  must  refer  to  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, in  which  every  creature  will  render  some  sort  of 
homage  to  the  Saviour;  but  then  the  bodies  of  the 
saints  will  have  been  already  raised,  and  the  interme- 
diate region,  if  there  be  any,  will  have  been  deserted. 

One  of  the  seemingly  strongest  arguments  for  the 
opinion  under  consideration  is  founded  on  1  Pet.  iii,  19, 
in  which  Christ  is  said  to  have  gone  and  '*  preached  to 
the  spirits  in  prison."    These  spirits  in  prison  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  holy  dead — perhaps  the  virtuous  hea- 
then— imprisoned  in  the  intermediate  place,  into  which 
the  soul  of  the  Saviour  went  at  death  that  he  might 
preach  to  them  the  (yospeL     This  passage  roust  be  al- 
lowed to  present  great  difficulties.    The  most  intelligi- 
ble meaning  suggested  by  the  context  is,  however, 
that  Christ  by  his  spirit  preached  to  those  who  in  the 
time  of  Noah,  while  the  ark  was  preparing,  were  diso- 
bedient, and  whose  spirits  were  thus  in  prison  awaiting 
the  general  deluge.    Even  if  that  prison  were  Hades,  yet 
whit  Hades  is  roust  be  determined  by  other  passages  of 
Scripture ;  and,  whether  it  is  the  grave  or  hell,  it  is 
still  a  prison  for  those  who  yet  await  the  judgment- 
day.    This  interpretation  is  in  unison  with  other  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  whereas  the  other  is  conjecturally 
deJuced  from  this  single  text.   See  Spirits  in  Prison. 
Another  argument  is  deduced  from  Kev.  xx,  14,  which 
describes  "death  and  Hades"  as  "cast  into  the  lake  of 
fire"*  at  the  close  of  the  general  judgment — meaning, 
according  to  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  in  question, 
that  Hades  should  then  cease  as  an  intermediate  place. 
But  this  is  also  true  if  understood  of  the  grave,  or  of 
the  general  intermediate  cotuUlion  of  the  dead,  or  even 
of  hell,  as  once  more  and  forever  reclaiming  what  it 
bad  temporarily  yielded  up  f(»r  judgment — ^just  as  we 
every  day  see  orimiiuds  brought  from  prison  to  judg- 
ment, and,  after  judgment,  returned  to  the  prison  from 
which  they  came. 

It  b  further  urged,  in  proof  of  Hades  being  an  inter- 
mediate place  other  than  the  grave,  that  the  Scriptures 
reprettent  the  happiness  of  the  righteous  as  incomplete 
till  after  the, resurrection.  This  must  be  admitted ;  but 
it  does  not  thence  follow  that  their  souls  are  previous- 
ly imprisoned  in  the  earth,  or  in  any  other  place  or  re- 
gion corresponding  to  the  Tartarus  of  the  heathen.  Al- 
though at  the  moment  of  death  the  disembodied  spir- 
its of  the  redeemed  ascend  to  heaven  and  continue  there 
till  the  resurrection,  it  is  very  possible  that  their  hap- 
1^689  shall  be  incomplete  until  they  have  received 


their  glorified  bodies  from  the  tomb  and  entered  upon 
the  full  rewards  of  eternity. 

On  this  subject,  see  Dr.  Enoch  Pond,  On  the  Tntermt' 
diafe  Place,  in  A  fuerican  Biblical  Repotitory  for  April, 
1841,  whom  we  have  here  chiefly  followed;  corap. 
Knapp,  Christian  Theology j  §  104;  Meyer,  f)e  Notione 
Orci  up,  Uebrmos  (Lub.  1793);  Bah  reus,  FreimUthige 
Unters.  uber  <L  Orhu  d.  Hebrder  (  Halle,  1786) ;  Wit- 
ter, Ve  Pvrgatorio  Judaorum  (Helms.  1704);  Joum, 
Sac  LiL  Ocu  1856. 

Shepard,  David  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Augusta,  Oneida  Co., 
N.  Y.,  June  2, 1802.  He  professed  conversion  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  and  received  license  as  a  local  preacher 
when  twenty.  In  1824  he  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the 
Genesee  (}onference.  During  his  active  ministry  he 
served  as  presitling  elder  on  the  Chenango,  Cayuga, 
Susquehanna,  and  Wyoming  districts;  and  also  live 
years  as  chaplain  to  Auburn  state-prison.  In  1873  he 
took  a  superaimuated  relation,  which  he  held  until  his 
death,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  8, 1876.  He  was  for 
some  time  previous  a  member  of  the  Wyoming  Confer- 
ence.    See  Minutes  o/ Annual  Conferences,  1877,  p.  69. 

Shepard,  Hiram,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Turin,  Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y., 
.Tuly  8, 1804,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  made  a  pro- 
fession *of  religioik  In  1830  he  was  licensed  to  preach, 
and  was  admitte<l  into  the  Black  River  Conference. 
He  continued  to  be  actively  engaged  in  preaching  un- 
til his  death,  which  occurred  at  Malone,  N.  Y.,  May  25, 
1863.  He  was  an  able  defender  of  the  tmth  and  an 
impressive  minister.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer' 
e/iO'A,  1868,  p.  115. 

Shepard,  Lewis  Morria,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bora  in  Potsdam,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
1810.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  sixteen ;  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Oneida  Institute  at  Whitesborough,  N.  Y.; 
studied  theology  privately ;  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
Watertown  Presbytery,  Aug.  29, 1838,  and  ordained  and 
installed  by  the  same  body  at  Theresa,  Jefferson  Co., 
N.  Y.,  in  Febmary,  1839.  In  that  vicinity  he  preached 
for  twelve  years,  occupying  different  localities,  at  The- 
resa and  Plesis,  then  at  Champion,  Sroithville,  and 
North  Adams.  In  1850  he  united  with  the  Albany 
Presbytery  and  supplied  the  Church  at  Tribe's  Hill  un- 
til 1852,  when  he  removed  to  Monroe,  FaiHleld  Co., 
(3onn.,  where  he  labrred  until  1858,  when  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Church  in  Huron,  Wayne  CJo.,  N.  Y.  In 
every  place  where  he  labored  he  ha<l  more  or  less  ev- 
idence that  his  work  was  owned  by  the  Master  of  the 
vineyard.  He  died  Oct.  16,  .1863.  Mr.  Shepard  was 
an  earnest,  diligent,  and  self-denying  minister  of  Christ. 
See  Wilson,  Presh,  Hist,  A  Imanac,  1866,  p.  1 70.    (J.  L.  S.) 

Shepard,  Mase,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  May  28, 1759.  When  about  twenty-one  years  of 
age  he  was  led  to  Christ,  and  immediately  his  thoughts 
were  turned  towards  the  ministry.  He  prepared  for 
college  under  the  direction  €»f  the  Kev.  William  Conant, 
of  Lyme,  N.  H.,  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1781, 
and  graduated  in  1785.  He  then  studied  theology 
with  Rev.  Ephraim  Judson,  of  Taunt4>n,  and  on  Sept. 
19, 1787,  was  settled  at  Little  Coropton,  R,  I.  He  died 
in  perfect  calmness  after  a  short  illness,  Feb.  14,  1821. 
See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  ii,  265. 

Shepard,  Samuel  (I),  M.D.,  a  Baptist  minif^ter, 
1  was  bora  in  Salisbury,  Mass.,  June  22, 1739.  He  studied 
medicine,  settled  as  a  practicing  physician  at  Brent- 
wood, N.  H.,  and  soim  became  distinguished  in  his  pr«>- 
fession.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  preaching, 
and  in  1771  became  pastor  of  three  churches,  at  Strath- 
am,  Brentwood,  and  Nottingham,  which  he  had  form- 
ed. He  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  honored  min- 
isters of  his  denomination,  and  continued  his  labors  un- 
til his  death,  Nov.  4,  1815.  He  published  a  number 
of  tracts  and  pamphlets.  See  Sprague,  Annuls  of  the 
Amer,  Pulpit,  vi,  135. 
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Shepard,  Samuel  (2),  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  in  Portland,  Conn.,  November^  1772. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1798,  and  waa  ordain- 
ed, April  30, 1795,  pastor  in  Lenox,  Mass.,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  close  of  his  life.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  corporations  of  Middlebury  and  Williams  col- 
leges and  vice-president  of  the  latter  until  his  death, 
Jan.  5, 1846.  He  published  a  few  occasional  sermoiu). 
See  Sprague,  w4ftfM^  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit  ^  ii,  364. 

Shepard,  Thomas,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Towcester,  near  Northampton,  England, 
Nov.  5, 1605.  His  father  was  a  decided  Puritan,  inso- 
much that  he  removed  to  another  town  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  enjoying  what  he  considered  an  evangelical  min- 
istry. Thomas  entered  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
as  a  pensioner,  in  1619,  and  while  in  college,  after  a  very 
severe  stmggle,  found  peace  in  Christ.  He  took  the  de- 
gree of  B.A.  in  1623,  and  completed  his  courset>f  study 
in  1625.  In  1627,  after  receiving  his  M.A.,  he  was  ap- 
pointed lecturer  in  Earles-Colne,  Essex.  He  remained, 
laboring  with  great  success,  for  three  years  and  six 
months.  On  Dec.  16, 1630,  he  was  summoned  to  Lon- 
don to  answer  before  bishop  Laud  for  alleged  irregular 
conduct,  and  was  by  him  forbidden  to  exercise  any  min- 
isterial function  in  his  diocese.  Examining  the  vari- 
ous usages  and  ceremonies  to  which  he  was  required 
to  conform,  he  was  less  disposed  to  adhere  to  the  Es- 
tablishment than  ever.  Summoned  a  second  time  be- 
fore the  bishop,  he  was  required  by  him  to  immeiiiately 
leave  the  place.  He  now  entered  the  family  of  Sir 
Kichard  Darley,  in  Yorkshire,  as  chaplain,  where  be  re- 
mained about  a  year,  and  then  accepted  an  invitation 
to  Heddon,  Northumberland,  where  he  also  remained 
about  a  year.  Owing  to  his  Nonconformist  principles, 
he  was  greatly  persecuted,  with  difficulty  avoiding  ar- 
rest, until  Aug.  10,  1635,  when  he  and  his  family  em- 
barked for  America.  He  arrived  in  Boston  Oct.  2, 1635, 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  Newtown  (now  Cam- 
bridge), Mass.  Here  he  became  pastor  of  a  newly  or- 
ganized Church,  Feb.  1,  1636,  of  which  he  continued  to 
be  the  pastor  until  his  death.  Mr.  Shepard  soon  be- 
came involved  in  the  famous  Antinomian  controversy, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  noted 
synod  by  which  the  storm  was  finally  quelled.  There 
is  also  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  an  important 
agency  in  originating  and  carr^'ing  forward  the  meas- 
ures resulting  in  the  establishment  of  Harvard  College. 
He  died  Aug.  25, 1649.  Johnson  speaks  of  him  as  "  that 
gracious,  sweet,  heavenly -minded,  and  soul -ravishing 
minister,"  which  testimony  is  sustained  by  that  of  many 
others.  The  following  are  some  of  his  works :  Neto  Eng- 
land's  Lameniatiofi  for  Old  Knglands  Errors  ( Lond. 
1645,4to):— rA«e«  Sahbatica  (ibid.  1649):— 0/Z,i/ur- 
gies,  etc  (1653)  — Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins  Opened 
and  Applied  (1669,  foL).  A  collective  edition  of  his 
works,  with  a  memoir,  was  published  by  the  Doctrinal 
Tract  and  Book  Society  (Boston,  1853,  3  vols.  12mo). 
For  a  full  list  of  his  works,  see  AUibone,  Did,  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer. 
Pulpit,  i,  59, 

She'pham  (Heb.  Shepham%  DB^,  fruitful  [Ge- 
sen.],  or  bare  [Furst];  Sept.  ^<pnpdp  [mnning  it  on 
into  the  following  word,  with  the  H  directive]),  a  place 
mentioned  only  in  the  specidcation  by  Moses  of  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Promised  Land  (Numb,  xxxiv, 
10, 11),  the  tirst  landmark  from  Hazer-enan,  at  which 
the  northern  boundary  terminated,  and  lying  between 
it  and  Riblah.  The  ancient  interpreters  (Targ.  Pseudo- 
Jon.,  Saadia)  render  the  name  by  Apameia ;  but  it 
seems  uncertain  whether  by  this  they  intend  the  Greek 
city  of  that  name  on  the  Orontes,  fifly  miles  below  An- 
tioch,  or  whether  they  use  it  as  a  synonym  of  Banias 
or  Dan,  as  Schwarz  affirms  (Pcdest,  p.  27).  No  trace 
of  the  name  appears,  however,  in  that  direction.  Por- 
ter {Damascus,  ii,  354)  would  fix  Hazer-enan  at  Ku- 
r\'etein,  seventy  miles  east  -  northeast  of  DamascuSi 


which  would  remove  Shepham  into  a  totally  dillemt 
region,  in  which  there  is  equally  little  trace  of  it.— 
Smith.  The  Riblah  mentioned  in  the  above  pusage 
was  not  the  city  of  that  name  in  the  land  of  Hamath 
(see  Keil,  Comment,  ad  loc),  but  a  much  more  eoutbem 
one.  See  Riblah.  The  other  more  definitely  known 
localities  adjoining  seem  to  point  out  a  position  for 
Shepham  not  far  from  the  later  Cesarea-Philippi  (q.  v.). 

Shephard,  Paul,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  wasboni 
in  Fayette,  N.  Y.,  June  8,  1808.  He  was  educated  at 
Oberlin  College,  studied  theology  in  the  mme  institu- 
tion, was  licensed  and  ordained  by  the  Oberlin  Asaod- 
ation  in  1839,  and  preached  at  the  following  placet: 
Richmond  and  Allegan,  Mich.;  in  1846  at  Medina, 
Mich. ;  in  1851  at  Dover,  Mich.  In  1856  he  visited  Kan- 
sas Territory  and  established  a  Church  at  Tecomseh, 
and  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  Kansas  Presby- 
tery. In  1859  he  returned  to  Monroe  Presbytery,  and 
was  stated  supply  for  the  Church  at  Dover  and  Cla\ion, 
Mich.  Here  he  labored  until  his  death,  Nov.  9,  18G0. 
See  Wilson, Presb,  Hist,  Almanac,  18t>2,  p.  195. 

Shephathi'ah  (1  Chron.  ix,  8).    See  Sukphah- 

AH. 

Shephati'ah  (Heb.  Shepkatyah',  n^ISDlS  [thrice 
in  the  prolonged  form  Shephatya'hu,  ^M'^^BO,  I  Chnm. 
xii,  5 ;  xxvii,  16;  2  Chron.  xxi,  2^,  judged  of  Jehoruh ; 
Sept.  ^aiparia  v.  r.  la^riac,  etc.),  the  name  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Israelites. 

1.  The  Hamphite  (or  descendant  of  Hareph),  and 
one  of  the  Benjamite  warriors  who  joined  David  at 
Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii,  6).     RC.  1054. 

2.  The  fifth  son  of  David,  bom  of  his  wife  Abital 
during  his  reign  in  Hebron  (2  Sam.  iii,  4 ;  1  Chron.  iii, 
3).     B.a  cir.  1050. 

3.  Son  of  Maachah,  and  phylarch  of  the  Simeonites 
in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  16).     B.C.  1014. 

4.  Last  named  of  the  six  brothers  of  Jehoram,  the 
son  of  king  Jehoshaphat,  whom  their  father  endowed 
richly  (2  Chron.  xxi,  2).     B.C.  887. 

5.  Son  of  Mahalaleel  and  father  of  Amariah,  ances- 
tors of  Athaiah  of  the  family  of  Pharez,  sou  of  Judah 
(Neh.  xi,  4).     B.C.  long  ante'  536. 

6.  Son  of  Reuel  and  father  of  Meshullam,  the  Benja- 
mite chieftain  at  the  time  of  the  captivity  (I  Chron. 
ix,5,A.V."Shephathiah'^.    B.C.  ante  588.    See  No.  8. 

7.  Son  of  Mattan,  and  one  of  the  princes  who  ad- 
vised Zedekiah  to  put  Jeremiah  to  death  (Jer.  xxxviii, 
1).     B.C.  589. 

8.  An  Israelite  whose  descendants  (or  perliaps  a  place 
whose  inhabitants)  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and 
seventy -two  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from  Babykm 
(Ezra  ii,  4 ;  Neh.  vii,  9).  B.C.  ante  536.  lie  is  appar- 
entlv  the  same  with  him  whose  descendants  to  the 
number  of  eighty  males  retnnied,  under  the  leadership 
of  Zebadiah,  with  Ezra  (Ezra  viii,  8).  Whether  he 
was  identical  with  No.  6  is  uncertain. 

9.  One  of  "  Solomon's  servants"  who««e  descendants 
ret  umed  from  Babvlon  under  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii,  57 ; 
Neh.  vii,  59).     B.C.  ante  536. 

Shepheldh.  Thk  (H^B^'il,  hash- Sh^}heiaJi%  the 
low ;  Sept.  17  2f  ^lyXa,  1  Mace  xii,  88 ;  Jerome,  Sephrloj 
in  Onomast,),  the  native  name  for  the  south^n  divis- 
ion of  the  low-lying,  flat  district  which  intervenes  be- 
tween the  central  highlands  of  the  Holy  Land  and  the 
Mediterranean,  the  other  and  northern  portion  of  which 
was  known  as  Sharon.  The  name  occurs  throughoat 
the  topographical  records  of  Joshua,  the  historical  winis, 
and  the  topographical  passages  in  the  prophets,  alwajs 
with  the  article  prefixed,  and  always  denoting  the  saiM 
region  (Deut«  i,  7 ;  Josh,  ix,  1 ;  x,  40 ;  xi,  2, 16  a ;  xii,  8; 
XV,  83;  Judg.  i,  9;  1  Kings  x,  27;  1  Chron.  xxrii, 28; 
2  Chron.  i,  15;  ix,  27;  xxvi,  10;  xxviii,  18;  Jer.  icvii, 
26 ;  xxxii,  44 ;  xxxiii,  13 ;  Obad.  19 ;  Zech.  vii,  7).  So 
absolute  is  this  usage  that  in  the  single  instance  in  which 
the  word  stands  without  the  article  (Josh,  xi,  16  6)  itevi- 
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dently  does  not  denote  the  region  referred  to  above,  but 
the  plains  surrounding  the  mountains  of  Ephraim.  In 
each  of  the  above  passages,  however,  the  word  is  treat- 
ed in  the  A.  V.  not  as  a  proper  name,  analogous  to  the 
Campagmoj  the  Wolda,  the  Carter  but  as  a  mere  appella- 
tive, and  rendered  "  the  vale,"  **  the  valley,"  "  the  plain," 
**the  low  plains,"  and  "the  low  country."  How  de- 
structive thb  is  to  the  force  of  the  narrative  may  be 
realized  by  imagining  what  confusion  would  be  caused 
iu  the  translation  of  an  English  historical  work  into  a 
furei^  tongue  if  such  a  name  as  "the  Downs"  were 
rendered  by  some  general  term  applicable  to  any  other 
duitrict  In  the  country  of  similar  formation.  Fortu- 
nately the  book  of  Maccabees  has  redeemed  our  version 
from  the  charge  of  having  entirely  suppressed  this  in- 
teresting name.  In  1  Mace,  xii,  38,  the  name  Sephela 
is  found,  though  even  here  stripped  of  the  article,  which 
was  attached  to  it  in  Hebrew,  and  still  accompanies  it 
ill  the  Greek  of  the  passage.  Whether  the  name  is 
given  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  the  shape  in  which 
the  Israelites  encountered  it  on  entering  the  country, 
or  modified  so  as  te  conform  it  to  the  Hebrew  root 
^B^,  shaphdlj "  to  be  low,"  and  thus  (according  to  the 
constant  tendency  of  language)  bring  it  into  a  form  in- 
telligible to  Hebrews,  we  shall  probably  never  know. 
The  root  to  which  it  is  reUted  is  in  common  use  both 
in  Hebrew  and  Arabic  In  the  latter  it  has  originated 
more  than  one  proper  name — as  MeapUa,  now  known 
as  Knyunjik;  el'Sfesftiky  one  of  the  quarters  of  the  city 
of  Mecca  (Burckhardt,  A  rabia,  i,  203, 204) ;  and  SeviUe, 
originally  Hi-apalis^  probably  so  called  from  its  wide 
plain  (Arias  Montano,  in  Ford,  Hand-book  for  Spain), 
The  name  Shephelah  is  retained  in  the  old  versions, 
even  those  of  the  Samaritans,  and  rabbi  Joseph  on 
Chronicles  (probably  as  late  as  the  Uth  century).  It 
was  actuallv  in  use  down  to  the  5th  centur\'.  Euse- 
bias,  and  after  him  Jerome  (Onomatt,  s.  v.  "  Sephela," 
and  Comm,  on  Ob(uL)f  distinctly  state  that  "  the  region 
round  Eleutheropolis  on  the  north  and  west  was  so 
called.*'  In  his  comment  on  Obadiah,  Jerome  appears 
to  extend  it  to  Lydda  and  Emmaus-Nicopolis ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  extend  Sharon  so  far  south  as  to  in- 
clude the  Philistine  cities.  A  careful  investigation 
might  not  improbably  discover  the  name  still  lingering 
about  its  ancient  home  even  at  the  present  day.  See 
Plaiw. 

No  definite  limits  are  mentioned  to  the  Shephelah, 
nor  is  it  probable  that  there  were  any.  In  the  list  of 
Jotfhua  (xv,  33-i7)  it  contains  forty-three  "  cities,"  as 
well  as  the  hamlets  and  temporary  villages  dependent 
on  them.  Of  these,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  avails  us, 
the  most  northern  was  Ekron,  the  most  southern  Gaza, 
and  the  most  extern  Nezib  (about  seven  miles  north- 
northwest  of  Hebron).  A  large  number  of  these  towns, 
however,  were  situated  not  in  the  plain,  nor  even  on 
the  western  slopes  of  the  central  mountains,  but  in  the 
mountains  themselves.  SeeJARMUTH;  Kkilah;  Nezib, 
etc  This  seems  to  show  either  that,  on  the  ancient 
principle  of  dividing  territory,  one  district  might  in- 
tnide  into  the  limits  of  another,  or,  which  is  more 
probable,  that,  as  already  suggested,  the  name  Shephe- 
lah did  not  originally  mean  a  lowland,  as  it  came  to 
<Ui  in  iu  accommodated  Hebrew  form.  The  Shephelah 
was,  and  is,  one  of  the  most  productive  regions  in  the 
Holy  Land.  Sloping,  as  it  does,  gently  to  the  sea,  it 
receit-es  every  year  a  fresh  dressing  from  the  materials 
washed  down  from  the  mountains  behind  it  by  the  fu- 
rious rains  of  winter.  This  natural  manure,  aided  by 
the  great  heat  of  its  climate,  is  sufficient  to  enable  it 
to  reward  the  rude  husbandry  of  its  inhabitants,  year 
after  year,  with  crops  of  com  which  are  described 
by  traveUers  as  prodigious.  Thus  it  was  in  ancient 
tiroes  the  oom-fleld  of  Syria,  and  as  such  the  constant 
subject  of  warfare  between  Philistines  and  Israelites, 
and  the  refuge  of  the  latter  when  the  harvests  in  the 
central  country  were  ruined  by  drought  (2  Kings  viii, 


1-3).  But  it  was  also,  from  its  evenness,  and  from  ite 
situation  on  the  road  between  Egypt  and  Assyria,  ex- 
posed to  continual  visits  from  foreign  armies,  vtsite 
which  at  last  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  Israelitish 
kingdom.  In  the  earlier  history  of  the  country  the 
Israelites  do  not  appear  to  have  ventured  into  the  She- 
phelah, but  to  have  awaited  the  approach  of  their  en- 
emies from  thence.  Under  the  Maccabees,  however, 
their  tactics  were  changed,  and  it  became  the  fiekl 
where  some  of  the  most  hardly  contested  and  success- 
ful of  their  battles  were  fought.  These  conditions  have 
scarcely  altered  in  modem  times.  Any  invasion  of  Pal- 
estine must  take  place  through  the  maritime  plain,  the 
natural  and  only  road  to  the  highlands.  It  did  so  in 
Napoleon's  case.  The  Shephelah  is  still  one  vast  corn- 
field, but  the  contests  which  take  place  on  it  are  now 
reduced  to  those  between  the  oppressed  peasants  and 
the  insolent  and  rapacious  officials  of  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment, who  are  gradually  putting  a  stop  by  their  ex- 
tortions to  all  the  industry  of  this  district,  and  driving 
active  and  willing  bands  to  better-^veraed  regions. — 
Smith.    See  Juuah,  Tribe  op. 

This  tract,  as  above  intimated,  comprises  not  so  much 
the  mere  maritime  plain,  but  rather  the  lower  range  or 
spurs  of  the  Judsean  hills  on  the  Mediterranean  side. 
It  consists,  in  fact,  of  low  hills,  about  five  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea,  of  white,  soft  limestone,  with  great  bands 
of  beautiful  brown  quartz  running  between  the  strata. 
The  broad  valleys  among  these  hills,  forming  the  en- 
trance to  the  hill -country  proper,  produce  fine  crops 
of  corn,  and  on  the  hills  olive-groves  flourish  better 
than  in  either  of  the  adjoining  districts.  This  part  of 
the  country  is  also  the  roost  thickly  populated,  and  an- 
cient wells,  and  occasionally  fine  springs,  occur  through- 
out. The  villages  are  partly  of  stone,  partly  of  mud; 
the  niins  are  so  thickly  spread  over  hill  and  valley  that 
in  some  parts  there  are  as  many  as  three  ancient  sites 
to  two  square  miles.  All  along  the  base  of  these  hills, 
commanding  the  passes  to  the  mountains,  important 
places  are  to  be  found,  such  as  Gath  and  Gezer,  Emma- 
us  and  Beth-horon,  and  no  part  of  the  country'  is  more 
rich  in  Biblical  sites  or  more  famous  in  Bible  history 
(Conder,  Tent  Work  m  Palestine,  i,  10).  See  Topo- 
graphical Terms. 

Shepherd  (usually  MJ'l,  roik^  a  feeder,  rrotfirjv ; 
but  substantially  denoted  also  by  ■'J^isi,  bokerj  a  "  herd- 
man,"  Amos  vii,  14;  and  by  1|?3,  naked,  a  "sheep-mas- 
ter," 2  Rings  iii,  4;  "herdman,"  Amos  i,  1).  In  a  no- 
madic stete  of  society,  every  man,  from  the  sheik  down 
to  the  slave,  is  more  or  less  a  shepherd.  As  many  regions 
in  the  East  are  adapted  solely  to  pastoral  pursuits,  the 
institution  of  the  nomad  life,  with  its  appliances  of  tente 
and  camp  equipage,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
memorable  inventions  (Gen.  iv,  20).  The  progenitors 
of  the  Jews  in  the  patriarchal  age  were  nomads,  and 
their  history  is  rich  in  scenes  of  pastoral  life.  The  oc- 
cupation of  tending  the  flocks  was  underUken,  not  only 
by  the  sons  of  wealthy  chiefs  (xxx,  29  sq.;  xxxvii,  12 
sq.),  but  even  by  their  daughters  (xxix,  6  sq.;  Exod.  ii, 
19).  The  Egyptian  captivity  did  much  to  implant  a 
love  of  settled  abode,  and  consequently  we  find  the  tribes 
which  still  retained  a  taste  for  shepherd  life  selecting 
their  own  quarters  apart  from  their  brethren  in  the 
Transjordanic  district  (Numb,  xxxii,  1  sq.).  Hence- 
forward in  Palestine  proper  the  shepherd  held  a  sub- 
ordinate position ;  the  increase  of  agriculture  involved 
the  decrease  of  pasturage;  and  though  large  flocks  were 
still  maintained  in  certain  parts,  particularly  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  wilderness  of  Judah,  as  about  Carmel  (1  Sam. 
XXV,  2),  Bethlehem  (xvi,  11 ;  Luke  ii,  8),  Tekoah  (Amos 
i,  1),  and,  more  to  the  south,  at  Gedor  (1  Chron.  iv,  89), 
the  nomad  life  was  practically  extinct,  and  the  shepherd 
Itecame  one  out  of  many  classes  of  the  laboring  popula- 
tion. The  completeness  of  the  transition  from  the  pas- 
toral to  the  agricultural  sUte  is  strongly  exhibited  in 
those  passages  which  allude  to  the  presence  of  the  shep* 
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h«n1>  lent  at  a  token  of  deiolatian  (e.g,  Eiek. 
Z«ph.  ii,  ti).  The  humble  poaition  a!  Ihe  •bepherd  al 
tbe  aame  period  is  implied  in  the  noticea  of  Dai 
iruiHlroua  eleracipu  (!  Sam.vti.S;  IW  lxxviii,70), 
■;i:aininlheself-depr«:iadiij{conreeairinafAn>oa(vii, 
The  rn<|uent  anil  beauiirul  alluainna  to  Ihe  ohepherd' 
Ace  ill  the  poetical  portiona  of  the  Bible  (e.g,  Paa.x: 
Lia.xi,lli  xlix,9, 10;  Jer.  ■xiii,3,4;  Ezek.  xxxiv 
12. 23),  rather  beapeak  a  periixl  when  tlie  shephenl 
beeiime  an  ideal  character,  auch  aa  the  Uomaii  poeta 
painted  the  paalors  of  Arcadia.     Soe  Pastukk. 

The  oHice  uf  tbe  Eastern  ahepherd,  aa  dcacribed  in 
Bible,  waa  attended  with  much  hanlahip  and  even  d 
ger.  He  waa  expoaed  to  tbe  extremes  af  heat  ai>d  cold 
(Uen.  xxxi,  40);  bi)  fuod  frniuenllv  consisted  of  Ch 
precarious  aupplies  aHurded  by  nature,  such  as  the  frui 
of  the  "Bycamore,"or  Egyptian  fig  (Amos  vii,  U),  the 
"bosks"  of  the  carob-tree  (Luke  xv,  16|,  or  pel 
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(Matt,  iii,  4) ;  he  had  to  encouiit 
beasta,  oecaskinally  of  the  lar^r  pecies,  such  aa  liona, 
wolvea,  panthers,  and  bears  (I  3am.  xvii,S4;  Isa.  xxxi, 
4;  Jer.  V.6;  Amos  iii,  1-2);  nor  was  he  free  fmm  Ihe  risk 
of  robbers  or  predatory  hordei  (<ieii.  i(ixi,B9}.  To  meet 
Iheae  i-arious  foes  the  shepherd's  equipment  consisted 
of  the  fplluwing  articles:  a  mantle,  made  probably  of 
aheep'a-akin  with  the  lleece  un,  which  he  turned  innde 
out  in  cold  weather,  as  implied  in  the  eomparisDn  in 
Jer.  xliii,  12  (camp.  Jut.  xiv,  IHT);  a  scrip  or  wallet, 
containing  a  small  ■rouunt  at  fuod  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40; 
Porter,  VamaKOt,  ii,  inU);  a  alinK,  which  is  adil  Ihe 
favorite  weapon  uf  the  Bedawi  shephenl  (1  Sam.  xvii, 
40;  Burcklianlt,A'oW>,i,aT);  and,  lastly,  a  ataff,  wbicb 
served  the  double  purpose  of  a  weapon  againat  foea  and 
a  crouk  for  the  manajxement  of  the  flock  (I  Sam.  xvii, 
40i  l>aa.xiiii,4;  Zech.  xi,7).  If  the  shepherd  was  at 
•  distance  fmro  his  home,  he  was  prov 
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flock ;  such  lowers  were  erected  by  Uzziah  and  Jatham 
(2  Chron.  xxvi,  10;  xxvii,  4),  while  their  existence  in 
eariier  timea  is  teaiilied  by  Ihe  name  Migdal-Eder 
(den.  sxxv,  :!],  A.  V.  "towei  uf  Eilar;"  Micah  iv,  8. 
A.  V. "  tower  of  the  fliwk").    See  Towkh. 

The  routine  of  the  shepherd's  duties  appears  to  have 
been  as  fullows:  in  the  morning  he  led  forth  his  llnck 
fVnm  the  fold  (John  x,  4),  which  he  did  by  going  before 
them  and  calling  to  them,  aa  is  still  usual  in  tbe  East; 
arrived  at  the  pasturage,  he  watched  the  Hock  with  tbe 
■Bststance  of  dogs  (Job  xxx,  1),  and,  abouli]  any  sheep 
Btrav,  he  had  to  search  for  it  until  he  found  it  (Ezek. 
xxiiv,  12;  Luke  XV,  4);  he  supplied  them  with  water, 
either  at  a  running  stream  or  at  troughs  at- 
tached to  wella  ((Jen.  xxix,7;  xxx,3)l;  Exoil. 
ii,  10;  fsa.xxiii,2);  at  evening  he  brought  them 
back  to  the  fold,  and  reckoneil  them  to  aee  that 
none  were  missing,  by  passing  them  "  umler  the 
TiHl"  as  they  entered  the  duor  of  Ihe  enclueur« 
(Lev.  Kxvii,  82;  Ezek.  xx,  87),  checking  each 
sheep  as  it  passed  bv  a  motiim  ofthe  hand  (Jer. 
xxxiii,  18);  and,  Bnally,  he  watched  the  en- 
trance of  the  fold  throughout  the  night,  acting 
as  porter  (John  x,  3).   Ws  need  nut  assume  that 
the  same  person  waa  on  duly  both  by  night  and 
by  day;  Jacob,  indeed,  asserts  this  of  himself 
(tien.  xxxi,  4I1),  but  it  would  be  more  probable 
that  the  she|ihprds  took  it  1^  turns,  or  that  they 
kept  wateh  for  a  portion  only  of  the  night,  as 
may  possibly  be  im|ilied  in  the  ex|>TesBion  in 
Uike  ii,  8.   renileivd   in   tbe  A.  V.  "  kee|>ing 
watch,"  rather  "  keeping  the  watcbea"  (^uXdo- 
aovTft  fvXonric).    The  shepherd'a  office  thus 
required    great    watchfulnein.    particularlv    by 
night  I  Luke  ii,  M ;  cnmp.  Nah.  iii,  18).     It  also 
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feeble  (Isa.  xl,  1 1 ),  particularly  in  driTinx  tbem  to  and 
fnun  the  paatunge  (Uen.  xxxiii,  IS).  Id  large  caiab- 
lisbmenta  there  wera  various  grades  of  shepbodi,  the 
highest  being  styled  "nders"  (xlvii,  S)  or  "  chief  abep- 
herda"  (I  Pet.  v,  4) ;  in  a  royal  houaebold  the  title  al 
1'SK,  abbir,  "mighty,"  was  bestowed  on  the  posoa 
who  held  the  post  [1  Sam.  iii,  7).  Great  rexpoiuilHl- 
ity  attached  to  the  office;  fur  the  chief  shepherd  had 
to  make  good  all  losae*  (Uen.  xxxi,  89) ;  at  tbe  Bam 
time  he  had  a  personal  interest  in  tbe  flock,  ii: 


ived  a 


Cat.ix.l).  Tbe  hie 
of  Che  shepherd  was  a  oiiniotonons  one;  he  may  p«t- 
haps  have  whiled  awav  an  hour  in  plavtng  on  some  ic- 
stniment  (1  Sam.  xvi,18:  Jub  xxi,  12;' xxx.31),  aa  hii 
modern  representative  still  occasionally  does  (WiwtabeL 
Si/riii,  i,  284).  He  also  bad  bis  periodical  enlenaia- 
menta  at  tbe  shearing-time,  which  waa  celebrated  by  a 
general  gathering  of  Ihe  neighborhood  fur  festivitia 
((:en.xxxi,l9;  xxiviii,  12;  2  Sam.  xiii,  23) ;  bultgen- 
erally  speaking,  the  life  must  have  been  but  dulL  Nnr 
did  ilconduee  to  gentleness  of  manners;  rival  shepbetib 

great  acrimony  (Gen.  xxi,26;  xxvi,  20  sq.;  Eiod.il. 

who  come  late  to  a  well  frequently  have  to  waii  a  Inne 
lime  nntil  their  turn  comes  (Burekbanlt,  Sgrio,  p.63;. 
—Smith.     SeeStiEKp. 

Large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goals  often  constituted  the 
chief  wealth  of  palriarchal  times.  Job  poaaesard  seren 
thousand  sheep  (Job  i,3),  and  Kabal  three  thosHaoJ 
sheep  and  a  thousand  goata  (I  Sam.  xxr, 2).  At  the  pres- 
ent day  both  sheep  and  goats  usually  iiiiermingle  in  tlir 
same  Ikick  for  pasturage,  in  Ihe  valleys  and  on  tbe  hUb 
of  Palestine  ((ien.  xxx,  85).  In  one  Arab  encampmHii 
Pmf.  Kiibinson  saw  about  six  hundred  sheep  and  gosis 


andtl 
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The  Arabs  have  few  cowa.  In  Deut.  xxxji,  14,  Mo■F^  in 
his  farewell  aong,  represenis  Jehovah  as  having  fe<l  Israel 
with  "  butler  of  kine  and  miU  ^sjIhti  ,-"  and  the  apostle 
asks,  "  Who  feedelh  a  flock,  and  ealetb  not  of  tha  milk 
of  Ihe  flock  T  (I  Cor.  ix,  7).  "Ii  shall  come  to  pan  in 
that  day  that  a  man  shall  nouriah  a  young  cow  and  i»" 
sheep;  and  itshsll  come  to  pass,  for  the  abundance  of 
milk  that  they  ahall  give,  that  be  shall  eat  botleri  (or 
butter  atul  honev  shall  everv  one  eat  that  is  left  in  tbe 
land"  (Isa.  vii,  21, 22).  Her^  the  milk  is  the  prodiKtioa 
of  the  sheep  as  well  aa  of  tbe  cow.  See  U11.S. 
The  hatred  ofthe  Egyptians  lowardaahepberds  (Gen. 
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sacrifice  (H^nod.  ii,  42),  the  only  dintrict  where  they 
were  offered  being  about  the  Natron  lakes  (Strabo,  xvii, 
808).  It  may  have  been  increased  by  the  memory  of 
the  shepherd  invasion  (Herod,  ii,  128).  Abundant  con- 
lirmation  of  the  fact  of  this  hatred  is  supplied  by  the 
low  position  which  all  herdsmen  held  in  the  castes  of 
Kii^ypt,  and  by  the  caricatures  of  them  in  Egyptian 
paintings  (Wiikiuwm,  ii,  169).    See  Hvksob. 

The  terra  "shepherd"  is  applied  in  a  metaphorical 
sense  to  princes  (Isa.  xliv,  28;  Jer.  ii,  8;  iii,  15;  xxii, 
22;  Ezek.  xxxiv,  2,  etc),  prophets  (Zech.  xi,  5, 8,  l(i), 
teachers  (Eccles.  xii,  11).  and  to  Jehovah  himself  (Gen. 
xlix,  24 ;  Psa.  xxiii,  1 ;  Ixxx,  1) ;  to  the  same  effect  are 
the  references  to  ^'feeding**  in  Gen.  xlviii,  15;  Psa.  xxviii, 
9 :  Hoe.  iv,  16.  The  prophets  often  inveigh  against  the 
shepherds  of  Israel,  against  the  kings  who  feed  them- 
selves and  neglect  their  flocks;  who  distress,  ill-treat, 
seduce,  and  lead  them  astray  (see  Elzek.  xxxiv,  10  sq. ; 
Numb,  xxvii,  17;  1  Kings  xxii,  17;  Isa.  xl,  11;  xliv, 
28 ;  Judith  xi,  15).    See  Pastor. 

Shepherd  or  Hermas.  A  book  entitled  Ths  Shep- 
h^rd,  ascribed  to  Hermas,  who  is  mentioned  by  Paid  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  became  generally  known 
about  the  middle  of  the  2d  century.  For  an  account 
of  its  contents,  credibility,  etc.,  see  Hermas. 

Shepherd,  Order  op  the  Good.  The  **  Sisters 
of  Our  Lady  of  Charity,"  or  "  Eudist  Sisters,"  were 
founded  at  Caen,  in  Normandy,  in  1641,  by  abb^  Jean 
Eudes.  In  1835  a  modification  of  the  rule  enabling 
them  to  take  charge  of  penitent  women  was  introtluced 
at  Angers,  the  establishment  there  becoming  known  as 
the  "  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd."  They  were  in- 
troduced into  the  United  States  in  1849.  The  "Sisters 
of  Our  Lady  of  the  Good  Shepherd,"  and  "  Sisters  of  the 
(iood  Shepherd,"  and  "  Religious  of  the  Good  Shepherd, ** 
are  apparently  of  the  same  congregation,  which,  under 
one  or  the  other  of  these  names,  is  reported  from  four- 
teen establishments  in  nine  states.  These  are  in  New 
York,  Buffalo,  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  two  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  Baltimore,  Md.;  New  Orleans,  La.;  Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland,  and  Franklin,  O. ;  Louisville,  Ky. ;  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  Chicago,  IlL;  St.  Paul,  Minn.  They  have 
Ma^lalen  asylums  for  maidens,  industrial  schools  for 
reclaiming  young  truant  girls,  protectories  for  young 
girls,  reformatories  for  girls,  and  parochial  schools.  The 
number  of  sisters,  novitiates,  and  lay-sisters  is  probably 
fntm  350  to  400,  with  2500  or  more  penitents  and  girls 
under  their  charge.  The  **  Third  Order  of  St,  Teresa, 
com[M>sed  of  reformed  penitents  who  remain  for  life," 
and  reported  in  New  York  and  St.  Louis,  appears  to  be 
under  the  supervision  and  patronage  of  this  community. 
See  Bamum,  RoniftnUm^  etc,  p.  328. 

Shepherd,  Jacob  R.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  near  Halifax.  Ps.,  April  3, 1788.  lie  was 
converted  in  1814,  admitted  into  the  itinerancy  in  the 
Baltimore  Conference  in  1821,  and  served  the  Church 
effectively  until  1830,  when  his  health  gave  way,  and 
he  took  a  superannuated  relation.  As  his  strength  per- 
mitted, he  still  went  about  doing  good.  He  died  Sept. 
4, 1846.  Mr.  Shephenl  possessed  powers  of  mind  ab«>ve 
mediocrity,  was  a  good  and  useful  preacher,  and  died  in 
the  faith.     See  JfinuUt  of  Annual  Conferences,  iv,  100. 

Shepherd,  James,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Chiurch,  was  bom  in  Westfleld,  Mass.,  £>ec  14, 
1802.  In  1833  he  was  received  on  trial  into  the  New  Eng- 
land Conference,  was  ordained  deacon  in  1835,  and  elder 
in  1837.  He  continued  to  labor  without  intermission  un- 
til seized  with  an  illness  which  terminated  his  life.  May 
22, 1856.   See  Minutes  of  A  nnutU  Conferences,  1856,  p.  4 1. 

Shepherd,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Penns}dvania  Nov.  7,  1789. 
He  was  licensetl  to  preach  in  Illinois  about  18'^,  and 
received  on  trial  into  the  Illinois  Conference  in  1836. 
His  ministerial  labor  lasted  twenty-four  years;  and  in 
1860  the  Southern  Illinois  Conference  granted  him  a 
superannuated  relation.    He  died  about  twenty  days ! 


after,  in  November,  1860.  He  was  **  a  faithful  minister, 
remarkable  for  his  punctuality,  and  greatly  beloved.** 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1861,  p.  217. 

Shepherd,  Moses,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  admitted  into  the  Illinois  Con- 
ference in  1851.  Of  frail  health,  he  husbanded  his  pow- 
ers, and  was  thus  able  to  somewhat  extend  his  labors. 
He  died  (while  presiding  elder  of  the  Jonesborough  Dis- 
trict, Southern  Illinois  Conference)  Sept.  20, 1862.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1862,  p.  21 1. 

Shepherd,  Vincent,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Wantage,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J.,  October, 
1808.  He  was  licensed  to  exhort  Nov.  4, 1832;  and  as 
local  preacher,  Feb.  23, 1833.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
received  on  trial  in  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  and 
appointed  to  Milfurd  Circuit;  in  1834  to  Essex,  in  1835 
to  Rockaway,  in  1836  to  Eastou,  and  in  1837  ordained 
elder  and  appointed  to  Smyrna.  In  1838-39  he  was 
transferred  to  the  New  Jersey  Conference,  and  sutioned 
in  Plaindeld;  in  1840,  Belvidere;  in  1841,  New  Bmns- 
wick;  in  1842-43,  Jersey  City;  and  in  1844-45,  Rah- 
way,  where  his  health  failed,  and  he  took  a  supemumer- 
ary  relation.  He  died  July  1, 1^18.  Mr.  Shepherd  was 
a  good  preacher,  a  diligent  student,  and  a  faithful  pastor. 
See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  iv,  320. 

Shepherd  -  kings,  a  series  of  foreign  rulers  in 
Egypt,  whose  domiuation  must  have  occurred  about  the 
time  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Hebrews  there.  The  relation 
of  these  two  classes  to  each  other,  and  to  the  other 
Egyptians,  is  so  interesting,  if  not  intimate,  especially 
to  the  Biblical  student,  that  our  treatment  of  the  subject 
under  Egypt  and  Hyksos  requires  a  somewhat  fuller 
consideration  of  this  topic.  The  discussion  of  it  began 
as  early  as  the  days  of  Josephus,  who,  in  fact,  gives  us, 
in  two  controversial  passages,  nearly  all  the  information 
we  possess  on  the  question.  He  professes  to  cite  the 
exact  words  of  Manetho,  and  says,  in  substance  (^Apicm, 
i,  14, 15),  that  the  Hyksos  (a  name  which  he  etymology 
ically  interprets  as  meaning  "  Shepliertl-kings'*)  were 
an  ignoble  people,  who  invaded  Egypt  from  the  East 
(evidently  meaning  that  they  were  Arabs)  during  the 
reign  of  Tinueus  (a  king  nowhere  else  mentioned),  and 
eventually  established  one  of  themselves,  named  Sala- 
tis,  king  at  Memphis,  who  founded  a  city  on  the  Bubas- 
tic  arm  of  the  Nile,  called  Avaris,  as  a  barrier  against 
the  Assyrians;  but  that  after  a  domination  of  511 
years  these  people  were  attacked  by  *'  the  kings  of 
Tbebals  and  the  other  parts  of  Egypt**  (language  which 
proves  the  contemporaneousness  of  the  Theban  line  at 
least),  who,  under  a  king  named  Alisphragmothosis, 
subdued  them,  and  that  hb  son  Thummosis  finally 
drove  them  out  of  the  count rv.  The  extract  from 
Manetho  farther  states  that  these  refugees  were  the 
builders  of  Jemsalem,  a  statement  with  which  Jose- 
phus joins  issue,  as  identifying  them  with  the  He- 
brews; but  the  language  may,  perhaps,  be  referred  to 
the  Canaanites  who  fortiiied  Jebus  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  Exoflus  and  the  time  of  David.  Josopims 
then  proceeds  to  recount  the  kings  of  Egj-pt  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Hyksos,  beginning  with  Tethmosis; 
and  the  list  is  evidently  that  of  Manetho's  eighteenth 
dynasty  beginning  with  Amosis.  In  the  other  passage 
{ibid,  26),  Josephus  cites  a  story  from  Manetho  to  the 
effect  that  the  Jewish  lawgiver,  Moses,  was  the  same 
as  a  priest,  Osarsiph  of  Heliopolis,  whom  a  degraded 
leprous  caste  of  the  Egyptians  made  their  mler  in  an 
insurrection,  and  invited  the  escaped  Shepherds  back 
to  Eg>'pt,  where  they  ravaged  the  countrj'  and  com- 
mitted all  sorts  of  atrocities.  The  Egyptian  king  un- 
der whom  this  revolt  occurred  is  given  as  Amenophis, 
the  father  of  Sethos-Ramses,  and  the  son  of  Rhampseft, 
names  which  clearly  point  to  Menephtah  I,  of  the  nine- 
teenth dynasty.  The  narrative  goes  on  to  state,  how- 
ever, that  as  soon  as  Amenophis,  who  at  the  time  of 
the  outbreak  was  absent  in  Ethiopia,  returned  with  his 
army,  he  totally  defeated  and  expelled  the  rebels.   This 
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account,  of  coone,  Josephas  violently  controverts ;  but 
there  is  uo  occasion  to  doubt  its  accuracy  except  as  to 
the  evidently  malicious  and  arbitrary  identification  of 
these  leprous  insurrectionists  with  the  Hebrews.  The 
most  casual  reader  cannot  failf  as  Josephus  intimateSf 
to  note  the  contradiction  in  Manetho,  if  be  meant  to 
make  out  an  identity  of  the  Jews  with  both  the  Hyk- 
808  and  the  rebels,  since  the  Shepherds  had  been  totally 
expelled  long  before  the  date  of  the  lepers,  and  the  He- 
brews had  but  one  exodus.  In  connection  with  these 
excerpts  from  Manetho,  Joseph  us  cites  passages  from 
Cheremon  and  others  bearing  upon  the  same  subject, 
but  they  contain  nothing  of  importance  t6  our  purpose. 
We  are  not  concerned  here  to  refute,  whether  indig- 
nantly or  coolly,  either  part  of  this  migration  as  a  gar- 
bled account  of  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  out  of 
Egypt;  our  only  object  is  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  ita 
chronological  position  with  reference  to  the  Exodus. 
We  know  of  no  positive  method  for  doing  this  but  by  a 
direct  comparison  of  the  dates  of  the  two  events,  as 
nearly  as  the}'  can  be  historically,  or  rather  chronolc^- 
ically,  determined.  Unfortunately  the  uncertainty  of 
many  of  the  elements  that  enter  into  the  settlement  of 
this  early  portion  of  both  the  Egyptian  and  the  Biblical 
chronology  forbids  any  absolute  satisfaction  on  this 
point.  If,  however,  we  may  trust  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  conclusions  recently  arrived  at,  we  may,  with  toler- 
able safety,  set  down  the  sojourn  of  the  Hebrews  in 
Egypt  as  continuing  RC.  1874-1658,  and  the  rule  of 
the  Uyksos  as  lasting  B.C.  2003-1470;  in  other  words, 
the  entire  period  of  216  years  during  which  the  He- 
brevrs  were  in  Egypt  was  contemporaneous  with  that 
of  the  Hyksos,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  latter. 
Some  writers  have  claimed  (Birch,  Egypty  p.  131)  that 
the  name  Raamses  (or  Rameses),  one  of  the  ^  treasure 
cities,"  built  by  the  Israelites  in  their  period  of  bondage 
(Exod.  i,  11),  is  conclusive  proof  that  the  oppression 
took  place  under  the  Ramessids  (nineteenth  dynasty, 
B.C.  1302) ;  but  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that 
Gi^hen  is  called  *^  the  land  of  Rameses"  (Gen.  xlvii,  11) 
in  the  time  of  Joseph  (B.C.  1874). 

The  only  information  we  have  of  the  Hyksos  from 
other  ancient  writers  on  Eg>'pt  consists  of  such  slight 
notices  in  the  fragments  of  Manetho  as  the  following 
by  Africanus:  "Fifteenth  dynasty— six  foreign  PhcB- 
nician  kings,  who  also  took  Memphis.  They  likewise 
founded  a  city  in  the  Sethroite  nome,  advancing  from 
which  they  reduced  the  Egyptians  to  subjection;" 
"Sixteenth  dynasty — thirty  other  Shepherd-kings;" 
"Seventeenth  dynasty  — forty-three  other  Shepherd- 
kings,  and  forty -three  Theban  Diospolites  together." 
Instead  of  this  Eusebius  has  simply  "  Seventeenth  dy- 
nasty—(four)  foreign  Phoenician  Shepherd-kings  (broth- 
ers), who  also  took  Memphis. . .  .  They  founded  a  city 
in  the  Sethroite  nome,  advancing  from  which  they  sub- 
dued Egypt."  There  are  a  few  indications  in  the  Bib- 
lical records  which  have  been  mostly  overlooked  in 
this  discussion,  but  which  to  our  mind  go  far  towards 
confirming  this  relative  position  of  the  two  periods. 
In  the  first  place,  we  are  expressly  told  (hat  in  the 
time  of  Joseph  "  every  shephenl  was  an  abomination 
unto  the  Egyptians"  (Gen.  xlvi,  34).  This  shows  that 
the  Shepherd  invasion  had  occurred  before  that  date, 
as  it  seems  to  be  the  only  reasonable  explanation  of  so 
deep  an  abhorrence.  In  the  second  place,  however,  it 
is  clear,  not  only  from  the  entire  narrative,  but  espe- 
cially from  the  fact  that  the  Israelites  were  placed  in 
Goshen,  evidently  as  a  break-water  against  these  for- 
eign irruptions,  that  the  Hyksos  had  not  yet  gained 
the  upper-hand,  at  least  in  Memphis,  where  the  capital 
of  Joseph's  Pharaoh  seems  to  have  been  located ;  and 
thb  accords  with  the  language  of  Josephus  above, 
which  implies  that  the  capture  of  Memphis  did  not 
occur  till  an  advanced  period  in  the  Shepherd  line, 
perhaps  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  dynasty.  It 
is  true,  Josephus  seems  to  locate  the  first  Shepherd- 
-*  at  Memphis,  but  he  betrays  the  inaccuracy  of 


this  expression  by  adding  immediately  that  the  king 
in  question  built  Avaris  as  bis  capital;  and  the  tabk 
of  dynasties  shows  that  the  Memphitic  dynasty  con- 
tinued till  about  the  beginning  of  the  Shepherd  dy- 
nasty XVI.  Indeed,  the  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
Egyptians  towards  the  Hebrews  ( Exod.  i,  8 ),  which 
took  place  B.C.  cir.  1738,  singularly  acoorda  with  the 
revolution  in  Lower  Egypt  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
dynasty  (B.C.  1740),  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
(B.C.  1755).  Finally,  the  remark  incidentally  dropped 
as  a  reason  by  the  "new  king"  for  oppressing  the  Is- 
raelites, "  Lest,  when  there  falleth  out  any  war,  they 
join  themselves  unto  our  enemies,  and  fight  against 
us,  and  so  get  them  up  out  of  the  land,"  which  at  fin« 
sight  seems  most  appropriate  in  the  mouth  of  one  of 
the  regular  Memphitic  line,  bears,  when  more  closely 
examined,  strongly  in  the  opposite  direction.  So  fat 
as  joining  the  enemy  is  oimcerned,  there  could  be  little 
difference:  the  Shephenls  are  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  naturally  friendly  towards  their  neighbors 
and  fellow-shepherds  the  Hebrews:  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  know  the  Hebrews  were  closely  in  alliance 
with  the  long -established  and  apparently  legitimate 
native  sovereigns — had  been  so,  in  fact,  ever  since  the 
days  of  Abraham  (Gen.xii,  16);  and  since  the  Hebrews 
had  been  located,  as  we  have  seen,  above,  in  Goshen 
expressly  for  a  purpose  adverse  to  the  Hyksos,  we  cao 
hardly  suppose  that  they  had  coalesced  in  sympathy 
or  plans.  The  tyrant's  fear  was  not  so  much  of  the 
arms  of  the  Hebrews,  for  tliey  were  certainly  not  for- 
midable soldiers,  but  rather  lest  they  should  seize  the 
opportunity  of  the  existing  civil  convulsion  to  e^xipt 
from  Egypt  He  was  not  alarmed,  it  seems,  at  the 
prospect  of  their  increasing  as  an  invading  force,  soch 
as  were  the  Hyksos,  but  only  lest  their  growing  num- 
bers should  warrant  them  in  migrating  bodily  to  some 
more  comfortable  region.  This  implies  that  they  bad 
already  experienced  ill-treatment  or  dissatisfaction. 
From  what  source  could  this  have  arisen  ?  They  had 
the  best  possible  land  for  their  vocation  (Gen.  xlvii,  6) ; 
they  had  enjoyed  royal  patronage  to  the  full;  they 
had  never  hitherto  been  oppressed  by  government. 
They  had  always  been  peaceable  and  loyal  citizens. 
Why  should  they  now  l)e  suspected  and  distrained? 
The  jealousy,  if  on  the  part  of  the  native  rfgimt,  seetos 
inexplicable;  and  we  may  add  that  such  a  rigmous 
and  illegal  course  is  not  in  accordance  with  what  we 
otherwise  know  of  the  polity  of  the  legitimate  sover- 
eigns of  ancient  Eg^'pt.  We  cannot  but  suspect  thst 
bickerings,  rivalri^  and  animosity  had  long  existed  be- 
tween the  Hebrews  and  the  lawless,  uncultivated  Hvk- 
sos  on  their  frontier;  and  raids  such  as  the  Israeliies 
afterwards  experienced  from  their  Bedawin  neighbors 
in  Palestine  had,  doubtless,  often  been  made  upon  their 
quiet  domain  by  these  Bene-Kedem,  as  Josephus  vir- 
tually styles  them.  It  was  this  annoyance  that  bad 
tempted  the  Hebrews  to  long  for  a  1«8  exposed  situa- 
tion ;  and  when  they  saw  these  freebooters  installed  as 
lords,  they  might  well  think  it  high  time  to  decamp. 
The  whole  conduct  of  the  Hyksos,  as  revealed  by  Jose- 
phus, shows  them  to  have  been  of  this  domineering, 
foraging,  semi-savage  character.  They  were,  in  fact, 
congeners  of  the  Canaanites,  with  whom  the  Israelites 
had  henceforth  a  perpetual  enmity-,  despite  the  tradi- 
tional comity  of  earlier  days.  No  gennine  Egyptian 
monarch  seems  capable  of  the  barbarity  of  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  Exodus;  but  the  atrocities  which  Josephus  stat» 
that  the  Hyksos  perpetrated  in  their  later  invasion 
justify  the  belief  that  it  was  they  who,  in  the  days  of 
their  power,  made  Egypt  known  as  "  the  house  of  bond- 
age." The  irritation  and  vexation  caused  by  this  sys- 
tem of  petty  persecution  during  the  long  contact  of 
the  Israelites  with  the  Hyksos  in  Egypt  cherished  as 
well  as  disclosed  the  early  purpose  of  the  former  to  re- 
turn to  the  land  of  their  forefathers  (Gen.  1, 25),  and  had 
been  predicted  of  old  (xv,  18) ;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
domination  of  the  latter  had  made  it  galling  to  an  in- 
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tolemble  degree  that  the  resolTe  ripened  ioto  a  fixed 
determiaatiuii.     Sectional  jealousies  and  tribal  ani- 
mosities of  this  sort  are  proverbially  hereditary,  and 
are  peculiarly  inveterate  in  the  East,  where  they  are 
so  liable  to  be  aggravated  by  blood- feuds.    We  can 
t  race  distinct  evidences  of  such  a  national  grudge  in  thu 
case  from  the  time  when  the  son  of  the  Egyptian  bond- 
^rooaan  —  who  was,  doubtless,  no  other  than  a  captive 
from  these  *'  Sons  of  the  Eaat"  bordering  on  Egypt — 
iras  expelled  from  the  Hebrew  homestead  for  mocking 
the  son  of  the  free-woman  (Gen.  xxi,  9),  till  Moses  slew 
the  £^yptian  task-master  (Exod.  ii,  12).     Uagar  nat- 
arally  retired  to  the  ^wilderness  of  Beersheba*'  (Gen. 
xxi,  14),  which  was  part  of  what  was  known  by  the 
more  i^eneral  name  of  the  desert  of  Paran,  where  her 
childhood  had  doubtless  been  spent,  and  there  contract- 
ed a  marriage  for  her  son  among  her  kindred  tribes, 
called  even  then  part  of  the  land  of  Egypt  (xxi,  21). 
His  descendants,  the  notorious  Ishmaelites,  who  roved 
as  brigands  over  the  region  between  Egypt  and  Ca- 
naan, intensified  the  clannish  variance,  which  became 
still  more  sharply  defined  between  the  cavalierly  Esau 
and  the  puritan  Jacob  in  the  next  generation.    These 
two  representative  characters,  indeed,  both  went  un- 
der the  common  title  of  shepherds  or  herdsmen,  for 
flocks  and  herds  constituted  the  staple  of  the  property 
of  each  (xxxiii,  9) ;  but  the  "  cunning  hunter  of  the 
field**  evidently  looked  with  Bedawi  disdain  upon  his 
**  simple  tent- dwelling"  brother  as  a  Fellah  (xxv,  27 
aq.).     The  collisions  between  the  Philistine  herdsmen 
and  Jacob's  ( ver.  17-22 )  seem  to  belong  to  the  same 
line  of  difference,  and  may  serve  to  remind  us  that 
Pbilistia,  as  the  iutermetiiate  batde-ground  of  the  ex- 
pelled Hyksos  in  later  times,  retained  in  its  military 
prowess  and  panoplied  champions  traces  of  their  war- 
like encounters  with  the  arms  of  Egypt     The  iron 
war-chariots  of  the  Canaanites  are  especially  traceable 
to  the  Egyptian  use  of  cavalry,  and  these  could  only 
deploy  successfully  in  the  level  sea-coast  and  its  con- 
nected plains.    The  fear  of  encountering  these  disci- 
plined foes  on  the  part  of  the  Israelites  in  their  de- 
parture from  Egypt  betrays  the  hereditary  hostility 
between  them.    The  Amalekites  who  attacked  the  He- 
brews in  the  desert  (Exod.  xvii,  8)  were  evidently  a 
branch  of  the  same  roving  race  of  Arabs  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  they  repeated 
the  attack  at  the  southern  border  of  Canaan  (Numb. 
xiv,  45).     The  ban  of  eventual  extermination  against 
them  (Exod.  xvii,  16)  was  but  the  renewal  of  the  old 
enmity.     It  was  a  caravan  of  these  gypsy  trsders  (in- 
diflerently  called  Ishmaelites  or  Midianites,  Gen.  xxxvii, 
28 y  who  purchased  Joseph  and  carried  him  to  their 
comrades  in  Egypt.     The  second  irruption  of  the  Hyk- 
sos ioto  Egypt,  as  narrated  by  Josephus,  manifestly 
was,  when  stripped  of  its  apocryphal  exaggerations, 
merely  one  of  the  forays  which  characterized,  or  rather 
constituted,  the  guerilla  sx'stem  seen  on  various  occa- 
nons  to  have  prevailed  on  the  southern  border  of  Pal- 
estine, such  as  SauVs  raid  against  Aroalek  (1  Sam.  xv, 
3),  David's  expeditions  from  Ziklag  (xxvii,  8),  and  the 
later  marauds  of  the  Simeonites  (1  Chron.  v,  18-22). 
The  date  assigned  to  it  by  Josephus  would  be  about 
BwCX  1170-50,  or  during  the  troubled  judgeship  of  Eli, 
when  the  Philistines  and  other  aborigines  had  every- 
thing pretty  much  their  own  way.     This  was  some 
three  centuries  after  the  close  of  the  Shepherd  rule  in 
Egypt,  which  ended  about  B.C.  1492,  or  during  the 
judgeship  of  Ehud.    As  the  route  of  the  invading  and 
retreating  hordes  was,  of  course,  along  the  sea-coast, 
they  may  have  marched  and  countermarohed  freely  at 
any  time  prior  to  David's  reign  without  disturbing  in 
the  least  the  current  of  Hebrew  annals,  which  at  that 
period  are  confined  to  the  mountain  backbone  of  the 
country  and  the  Jordan  valley. 

The  Sfuuus  (whose  name  seems  to  be  identical  with 
the  last  syllable  of  Hyhtoi)^  with  whom  the  monuments 
represent  the  Ramesside  as  warring,  were  the  Syrians 


or  Canaanites  of  this  period.  Others,  however,  read 
the  name  KheH^  t  e.  Hittites. 

An  interesting  confirmation  of  this  chronol(^cal  po- 
sition of  the  Hebrew  transmigration  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  hortei  do  not  appear  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  pri- 
or to  the  eighteenth  dynasty  (Wilkinson,  ^ncien/  Egyp- 
tians [Amer.  ed.],  i,  886),  having,  in  all  probability,  been 
introduced  by  the  Bedawin  Hyksos,  of  whom,  however, 
few,  if  any,  pictorial  representations  remain.  Accord- 
ingly, at  the  removal  of  the  Israelites  to  Egypt,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Shepherd  rule,  we  read  only  of  asses 
and  wagons  for  transportation  (Gen.  xiv,  19-23) — the 
latter,  no  doubt,  for  oxen,  like  those  employed  in  the 
desert  (Numb,  vii,  8) ;  but  at  the  Exode,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  Shepherd  rule,  the  cavalry,  consisting  exclu- 
sively of  chariots,  formed  an  impcHtant  arm  of  the  mili- 
tary service  (Exo<d.  xiv,  7).  The  incidental  mention  of 
horses,  however,  in  Gen.  xlvii,  17,  as  a  part  of  the  Egyp- 
tian farm-stock  in  Joseph's  day,  shows  that  they  were 
not  unknown  in  domeslic  relations  at  that  date. 

Shepherds  (French  insurgents).     See  Pastod- 

KEAUX. 

She'pbi  (Heb.  Sheph%\  "^BtT,  hartfieu,  hence  a  na- 
ked hiU;  Sept  £<i>^'  v.  r.  Zd/^ap),  the  fourth  named  of 
the  five  sons  of  Shobal  the  son  of  the  aboriginal  Seir  of 
Edom  ( 1  Chron.  i,  40),  called  in  the  paraUel  passage 
(Gen.  xxxvi,  23)  Shepho  (Heb.  Sfupho^  Sb^,  of  the 
same  signification;  Sept.  £4i>^ap),  which  Burrington 
(^Genealogies,  >«  49)  regards  as  the  preferable  reading. 
B.acir.1920. 

Shephlphon.    See  Adder. 

She'pho  (Gen.  xxxvi,  28).    See  Shepht. 

Shephn'phan  (Heb.  Skephuphan\  1B^B^«  an  ad- 
der; Sept  Sw^av  v.  r.  £€^v^a/i),  next  to  the  last 
named  of  the  sons  of  Bela  oldest  son  of  Benjamin  (1 
Chron.  viii,  5),  elsewhere  called  (perhaps  ntore  properly) 
Shephupham  (Numb,  xvi,  89,  A.  V. "  Shupham"),  Shyp- 
pim  (1  Chron.  vii,  12, 15),  and  Muppim  (Gen.  xlvi,  21). 
See  Jacob. 

She^'rah  (Heb.  Sheirah%  M*;)^^,  relationship,  i.  e. 
kinswoman  [as  in  Lev.  xviii,  17] ;  Sept  Xaapd  v.  r. 
'2apaa)i  a  "daughter''  of  Ephraim  and  foundress  of  the 
two  Beth-horons  and  also  of  a  town  called,  after  her,  Uz- 
zen-sherah  (1  Chron.  vii,  24).     RC.  cir.  1612. 

Sherd  (Isa.  xxx,  14 ;  Ezek.  xxiii,  84).  See  Pot- 
sherd. 

Sherebrah  (Heb.  Sherfbyak',  nja'ni?,  heat  [FUrst, 

sprout]  of  Jehovah;  Sept>.  Y,apa^ia,y,  r.  ^apafiiai^^ 
lEapaflaia,  Sapota,  etc.),  a  prominent  Levite  of  the 
family  of  Mahli  the  Merarite,  who,  with  his  sons  and 
brethren  (eighteen  in  all),  joined  Ezra's  party  of  return- 
ing colonists  at  the  river  Ahava  (Ezra  viii,  18),  and 
who  along  with  Hashabiah  and  ten  others  was  commis- 
sioned to  carry  the  treasures  to  Jerusalem  (ver.  24,  where 
they  are  vaguely  called  "  chief  of  the  priests**).  B.C. 
459.  He  also  assisted  Ezra  in  reading  the  law  to  the 
people  (Neh.  viii,  7),  took  part  in  the  psalm  of  confession 
and  thanksgiving  which  was  sung  at  the  solemn  fast 
after  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (ix,  4, 5),  and  signed  the 
covenant  with  Neheroiah  (x,  12).  He  is  again  men- 
tioned as  among  the  chief  of  the  Levites  who  belonged 
to  the  choir  (xii,  8, 24). 

She'resh  (Heb.  id.  VTi^,  but  occurring  only  **  in 

pause,"  Sha'resh,  ttJ*;!®,  root  [FUrst,  vnion] ;  Sept  2o- 

pnc  ^*  r*  ^ovpog),  second  of  the  two  sons  of  Machir  by 
Maachah,  and  father  of  Ulam  and  Rakem  (1  Chron.  vii, 
16).     aC.  ante  1658. 

Sherets.    See  CREEni«o  Thing. 

Shere'zer  (Zech.  vii,  2).    See  Sharezer  2. 

Sheridan,  Andrew^  J.,  a  minister  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  was  t>om  in  Butler  County,  O., 
Feb.  7,  1825,  but  emigrated  early  to  Indiana.    He  was 
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converted  and  joined  the  Church  in  1841,  and  licensed 
to  preach  in  1852.  He  was  admitted  on  trial  into  the 
North-west  Indiana  Conference  in  1858,  after  spending 
four  years  in  the  Asbury  University.  In  1860  he  re- 
ceived a  superannuated  relation,  which  he  changed  to 
that  of  effective  in  1865.  He  was  then  appointed  to 
Mechanicsburg  Circuit,  where  he  died,  Jan.  10,  18^7. 
See  Minutes  o/ Annual  Cotiferencet,  1867,  p.  197. 

Sheridan,  Thomas,  D.D.,  was  an  Irish  clergy- 
man, bom  in  the  County  of  Cavan  about  1684.  By 
the  help  of  friends  he  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  He  afterwards  entered  into  orders,  and  was 
named  chaplain  to  the  lord-lieutenant.  He  lost  his  fel- 
lowship by  marriage,  and  set  up  a  school  in  Dublin, 
which  was  at  first  successful,  but  was  afterwards  ruineil 
by  negligence  and  extravagance.  Uu  intimacy  with 
Swift  procured  him  a  living  in  the  south  of  Ireland  in 
1725,  worth  about  £150;  but  he  lust  his  chaplaincy  and 
all  hope  of  rising  by  preaching  a  sermon  on  the  king's 
birthday  from  the  text  "  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof."  He  exchanged  his  living  for  that  of  Dun- 
boy  ne,  but  gave  it  up  for  the  free  school  of  Cavan.  He 
so^m  sold  the  school  for  about  £400,  spent  the  money 
rapidly,  lost  his  health,  and  died  Sept.  10,  1788.  He 
was  a  good-natured,  improvident  man,  continuing  to 
the  last  to  be  a  punster,  a  quibbler,  a  fiddler,  and  a  wit. 
See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Sheridan,  William,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  17th  centur}',  was  bishop  of  Kil- 
roore  and  Ardagh  in  1681,  and  was  deprived  in  1691  for 
not  taking  the  oath  at  the  Revolution.  His  works  con- 
sist of  Sei-monSy  etc,  publishetl  in  1665,  4to;  1685,  4to; 
1704, 1705, 1706,  8  vols.  8vo;  1720,  8  vols,  (of  vol.  i,  2d 
ed.)  8vo.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Au' 
thf)r8,  s.  V. 

Shenf  (Arab,  for  nohU)  designates,  among  Moslems, 
a  descendant  of  Blohammed  through  his  daughter  Fa- 
tima  and  AH.  The  title  is  inherited  both  fn)m  the 
maternal  and  paternal  side;  and  thus  the  number  of 
members  of  this  aristocracy  is  v^y  large.  The  men 
have  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  green  turban,  the 
women  the  green  veil;  and  they  mostly  avail  them- 
selves of  this  outward  badge  of  nobility  (the  prophet's 
color),  while  that  of  the  other  Moslems'  turbans  is 
white.  Many  of  these  sherlfs  founded  dynasties  in 
Africa;  and  the  line  which  now  rules  in  Fez  and  Moroc- 
co still  boasts  of  that  proud  designation. — Chambers** 
Encyclop,  a.  v. 

Sheriff  occurs  only  in  Dan.  iii,  2,  8,  as  a  rendering 
in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Chald.  *^riBin,  tiphtay'  (according  to 
FUrst  **a  derivation  from  the  old  Persic  atipaiti^Bu- 
preme  master  [Stem,  Monatsnamen,  p.  1%] ;"  Sept.  iir' 
ilovatutv;  Vulg.  prti^ectus)^  one  of  the  classes  of  court 
officials  at  Babylon,  probably  lawyers  or  Jurists,  like  the 
present  Mohammedan  nutflif  who  decides  points  of  law 
in  the  Turkish  courts. 

Sheringham,  Robert,  a  learned  fellow  of  Gonville 
and  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  who  was  ejected  during 
the  Commonwealth  and  retired  to  Holland,  but  was  re- 
stored in  1662.  His  works  were,  Jonuf.*  Codex  Tulmu- 
dicus  de  Sitcrificiis^  etc. : — iJiei  ExpiationeSj  etc.  (Lond. 
1648,  iio) '.—Franequery  etc  (ibid.  1696,  Svo):— The 
Kimjs  Supremacy  Asserted  (ibid.  1660,  1682,  4to) :— />c 
Anglorum  Origine^  etc  (Cantab.  1670,  8vo):— also  Ser- 
mons, See  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Sherlock,  Martin,  was  an  Irish  divine  and  chap- 
lain to  the  earl  of  Bristol  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century.  He  left  the  following  works:  ConMglio 
ad  un  Giorane  Poeta  (counsel  to  a  young  poet)  (Naples, 
1779,  8vo): — Lettres  d*un  Voyageur  AngUns  ((Jeneva, 
1779;  Neufch&tel,  1781,  Svo;  in  English  [not  by  the 
author],  Lond.  1780,  4to) : — Jitters,  on  various  subjects 
(1781,  2  vols.  12mo): — New  Letters  from  an  English 
Traveller  (1781, 8vo).  See  AUibone,  DicU  cf  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  uthorSy  s.  v. 


Sherlock,  Richard,  D.D.,  an  English  der;^- 
man,  was  bom  at  Oxton,  Cheshire,  in  1613;  and  %u 
educated  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  and  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin.  He  was  minister  of  several  parisibes  io 
Ireland,  and  afterwards  became  rector  of  Winwi<^  Eng- 
land. He  died  in  1689.  His  works  are,  j4 iwirer  to  tkt 
Quakers'  Objection  to  Ministers  (Lond.  1656,  4to)-^ 
Quakers'  Wild  Questions  A  nsurered  (ibid.  1656, 12mo)  i- 
Mercurius  Christianus^  or  The  Practiad  Christian  (ilad, 
1678, 8vo) : — and  Sermons^  etc  See  Allibone,  Diet  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors^  s.  v. 

Sherlock,  Thomas,  an  English  prelate,  w»  the 
son  of  Dr.  William  Sherlock  (q.  x.\  and  was  bom  il 
London  in  1678.  He  early  went  to  Eton,  from  which 
(about  1698)  he  was  removed  to  Cambridge,  and  v« 
admitted  into  Catherine  HalL  He  took  his  degree  ^< 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1697.  and  that  of  Master  of  Arts  io 
1701.  Between  these  dates  he  entered  the  mini9trr, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  mastership  of  the  Temple  id 
1704,  which  he  held  until  1753.  In  1714  he  took  hit 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  became  master  of  Cather- 
ine Hall  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  Universitv  of  Cam- 
bridge,  and  in  1716  was  created  dean  of  Chichester. 
He  was  created  bishop  of  Bangor  in  1728,  of  Salisboir 
in  1784;  and  in  1747  the  see  of  Canterbury  was  offerel 
to  him,  but  he  declined  it  mi  account  of  ill-health.  Tb? 
following  year  he  accepted  the  see  of  London.  He  ditU 
in  1761.  Bishop  Sherlock  published,  in  oppositioii  to 
Dr.  Hoadly  in  the  Bangorian  Ontroversy,  The  Vte  at^i 
Intent  of  Prophecy:— Trud  of  the  Witnesses  of  the  Res 
urrection  of  Jesus: — and  a  collection  of  his  DiscovrsH. 
The  first  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  published 
(Lond.  1830)  in  5  vols.  8vo.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet, 
s.  V. ;  Chambers's  Encyclop,  s.  v. 

Sherlock,  WilUam,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  di- 
vine, was  bom  in  Southwark,  London,  in  1641.  educated 
at  Eton,  and  thence  removed  to  Peter  House,  Cambridjxe, 
in  May,  1657.  He  was  made  rector  of  St.  Geoi^^'s.  Bo- 
tolph  Lane,  London,  in  1669.  In  1680  he  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  in  1681  was  collated  to 
a  prebend  of  St.  Paul's.  He  was  roaster  of  the  Teiof^ 
in  1684,  and  had  the  rectory  of  Therfeld,  Hertfordshirf. 
Kefusing  to  take  the  oaths  at  the  Revolution,  he  was  sc^ 
pended ;  but  complying  in  1690,  he  was  restored,  and  be- 
came dean  of  St.  Paul's  in  the  following  year.  He  died 
at  Hampstead,  June  19, 1707,and  was  interred  in  Sc  PauTs 
C^thedraL  More  than  sixty  of  his  publications  are  given, 
of  which  we  notice  the  following:  Discourse  comtnim^ 
the  Knowledge  of  Jesus  Christy  etc.  (Lond.  1674, 8vo):— 
Defence  and  Continuation  of  the  same  (ibid.  1675,8ro)  :— 
The  Case  of  Resistance  to  the  Supreme  Powers  Stated, 
etc  (ibid.  1684, 8vo).     See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet,  s.  v. 

Shennan,  Charles,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Woodburj',  Onn.,  Oct.  20, 1803.  He  w» 
converted  in  his  seventeenth  year,  licensed  as  a  Ufcsl 
preacher  in  1823,  and  admitted  into  the  itinerancy  in 
1880,  laboring  successively  in  Stratford  and  Buriingloa 
in  the  New  York  Conference,  and  Albanv  and  Tiov  in 
the  Troy  Onference,  to  which  he  was  transferred  in  18^ 
In  1838  he  was  appointed  presiding  elder  in  Albany  Di^ 
trict,  in  which  he  labored  four  years.  In  1842,  owing  to 
failing  health,  he  was  appointed  to  Jonesville,  a  small  sta- 
tion in  Saratoga  CJounty,  N.  Y. ;  in  1843  to  Troy,  where 
he  died,  March  10, 1844.  Mr.  Sherman  was  an  exceUent 
preacher,  clear  in  his  method,  and  forcible  in  his  manner 
of  address.  See  Minutes  of  A  nmtal  CotferenctSj  iii,  583 ; 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  A  mer,  Puljiit,  vii,  6T9. 

Sherman,  John  (1),  a  Ongregational  ministn, 
was  bom  at  Dedham,  England,  Dec  26, 1613.  He  was 
educated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  He  came 
to  New  England  in  1634,  preached  a  short  time  at  Wa- 
tertown,  and  moved  to  New  Haven,  where  he  was  made 
a  magistrate  and  lived  until  1644,  when  he  accepted  an 
invitation  to  become  pastor  at  Watertown.  There  be 
labored  until  his  death,  Aug.  8,  1685.  See  Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit^  i,  44. 
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Sherman,  John  (2),  a  Unitarian  minister,  was  born 
in  New  Haven,  0>nn.,  June  80, 1772,  entered  Yale  Col- 
lie when  not  far  from  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  grad- 
uated in  1792.  He  studied  theology  partly  under  pres- 
ident Dwight,  but  mainly  under  Ker.  David  Austin,  uf 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  New 
Haven  Association  in  1796,  and  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Mansfield,  Ck>nn.,  Nov. 
15,  1797.  Not  long  after  his  settlement  he  began  to 
doubt  the  doctrines  he  had  been  accustomed  to  believe 
and  preach,  especially  that  of  the  Trinity.  On  Oct.  28, 
ItiOd,  he  received  a  dismissal  fVom  a  council  called  for 
the  parpoee,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Chris- 
tian Charch  (Unitarian)  at  Oldenbameveld  (Trenton 
village),  N.  J.,  March  9, 1806.  After  preaching  a  short 
time,  he  established  an  academy  in  the  neighborhood, 
which  occupied  his  attention  for  many  years.  In  1822 
he  built  a  hotel  at  Trenton  Falls,  into  which  he  removed 
the  next  year.  He  died  Aug.  2, 1828.  He  published. 
One  God  in  One  Person  Onfy,  etc  (1805,  8vo),  the  first 
forma]  and  elaborate  defence  of  Unitarianism  that  ever 
appeared  in  New  England  :—A  View  of  Eccienastical 
Proceedings  in  the  County  of  Wvuhm,  Conn,  (1806, 8 vo) : 
— PkUosopky  of  Lanffuage  Illustrated  (Trenton  Falls, 
1826,  i^mo)'.  — Description  of  Trenton  Falls  (Utica, 
1827, 18rao).  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit , 
Tiii,826. 

SherriU,  Edwin  Jrnner,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Shoreham,  Vt.,  Oct,  t^,  1806.  His  pre- 
paratory studies  were  completed  in  Middlebury,  after 
which  he  entered  Hamilton  College,  N.  Y.,  whence  he 
was  graduated  in  1832.  He  spent  two  years  of  study 
in  Yale  Theological  Seminary,  Mass.,  and  one  year  at 
Andover  Seminary.  He  was  ordained  at  Eaton,  Que- 
bec, June  15, 1838,  and  continued  in  the  pastoral  charge 
of  that  church  until  November,  1878.  Though  not  for- 
mally dismissed,  he  removed  to  Lee,  Mass.,  in  1875.  He 
died  in  the  city  of  New  York,  June  13, 1877.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Sherwood,  Mart  Martha,  an  English  authoress, 
was  bom  at  Stanford,  Worcestershire,  July  6,  1775.  In 
1803  she  married  her  cousin,  Henry  Sherwood,  and  ac- 
companied him  in  1804  to  India,  where  she  instructed 
the  children  of  his  regiment.  In  1818  they  returned  to 
England,  and  in  1821  settled  at  Wickwar,  Gloucester- 
shire, where  they  resided  for  the  next  twenty -seven 
years.  Mrs.  Sherwood's  works  number  ninety  volumes, 
of  which  mention  is  made  of  the  following :  Chronology 
of  Ancient  Histoiy: — Dictionary  of  Scripture  Types, 
The  remainder  are  largely  works  of  fiction.  See  Aj^le- 
tons'  Cyclop,  a.  v. 

Shesh.     See  Linen;  Marble;  Silk. 

Sbe'shach  (Hiih,Sheshak ,  T]^^,  probably  an  artifi- 
cial  word ;  Sept.  £€fT(/K  v.  r.  ^(rax),  a  term  occurring  only 
in  Jeremiah  (xxv,  26 ;  li,  41),  who  evidently  uses  it  as  a 
synonym  either  for  Babylon  or  for  Babylonia,  Accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  interpreters,  followed  by  Jerome,  it 
represents  bss, "  Babel,'*  on  a  Cabalistic  principle  called 
**  Athbash'*  well  known  to  the  later  Jews— the  substitu- 
tion of  letters  according  to  their  position  in  the  alpha- 
bet, counting  backwards  from  the  last  letter,  for  those 
which  hold  the  same  numerical  position  counting  in  the 
ordinary  way.  See  Cabala.  Thus  D  represents  K, 
IS  representa  2,  *^  represents  21,  and  so  on.  It  may  well 
be  doubted,  however,  whether  this  fanciful  practice  were 
as  old  as  Jeremiah's  time ;  and  even  supposing  that  were 
the  case,  why  should  he  use  this  obscure  term  here,  when 
Babylon  is  called  by  its  proper  name  in  the  same  verse  ? 
C.  Bb  Michaelis  conjectures  that  ^^^  comes  from 
"jCStTi  shikshaky "  to  overlay  with  iron  or  other  plates,'' 
80  that  it  might  designate  Babylon  as  xoXcoTn/Xoc. 
Von  Bohlen  thinks  the  word  synonymous  with  the  Per- 
sian Shih'skahj  L  e.  "house  of  the  prince;"  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether,  at  so  early  a  period  as  the  age  of  Jere- 
miah, Babylon  could  have  received  a  Persian  name  that 


would  be  known  in  Judea.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has 
observed  that  the  name  of  the  moon-god,  which  was 
identical,  or  nearly  so,  with  that  of  the  city  of  Abraham, 
Ur  (or  Hur),  "  might  have  been  read  in  one  of  the  an- 
cient dialects  of  Babylon  as  Shishakif*"  and  that  conse- 
quently "  a  possible  explanation  is  thus  obtained  of  the 
Sheshach  of  Scripture"  (Herod,  i,  616).  Sheshach  may 
stand  for  Ur;  Ur  itself,  the  old  capital,  being  taken  (as 
Babel,  the  new  capital,  constantly  was)  to  represent  the 
oountr}'. 

She'shai  (Heb.  Sheshay',  ^t'6,  whitish  [Gesen.] 
or  noble  [FUrst] ;  Sept.  ^trffi't  v.  r.  ^ovit  £ot;<raf,  Sc/ici, 
et<r.),  the  second  named  of  the  three  sons  of  Anak  who 
dwelt  in  Hebron  (Numb,  xiii,  22),  and  were  driven 
thence  and  slain  by  Caleb  at  the  head  of  the  children 
of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  14 ;  Judg.  i,  10).     B.a  1612. 

She'shan  (Heb.  Sheshan%  "i^C,  %  [Gesen.]  or 
noble  [FUrst];  Sept.  'SttMrdv  v.  r.  ^woafi),  a  '^son"  of 
Ishi  and  "father"  of  Ahlai  or  Atlai,  among  the  descend- 
ants of  Jerahmeel  the  son  of  Hezron ;  being  a  represent- 
ative of  one  of  the  chief  families  of  Judah,  who,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  failure  of  male  issue,  gave  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  Jarha  (q.  v.),  his  Egyptian  slave,  and 
through  this  union  the  line  was  perpetuated  (1  Chron. 
U,  81,  84, 85).     B.C.  post  1856. 

Sheshbas'sar  (Heb.  Sheshbatstsar\  "^XSI^D,  from 
the  Persian  for  worshipper  of  fire  [Von  Bohlen  J,  or  the 
Sanscrit  ^a^i^ar  =  "  distinguished  one"  [  Luzzatto] ; 
Sept.  ^(Ta^affdp  v.  r.  XavapatTap^  etc.),  the  Chaldtt;an 
or  Persian  name  given  to  Zerubbabel  (q.  v.)  in  Ezra  i, 
8, 11 ;  V,  14, 16,  after  the  analogy  of  Shadrach,  Meshach, 
Abednego,  Belteshazzar,  and  Esther.  In  like  manner, 
also,  Joseph  received  the  name  of  Zaphnath-Paaneah, 
and  we  learn  from  Manetho,  as  quoted  by  Joseph  us 
(Apion,  i,  28),  that  Moses'  Egyptian  name  was  Osar- 
siph.  The  change  of  name  in  the  case  of  Jehniakim 
and  Zedekiah  (2  Kings  xxiii,  34;  xxiv,  17)  may  also 
be  compared.  That  Sheshbazzar  means  Zerubbabel  is 
proved  by  his  being  called  the  prince  (X^CSH)  of  Judah, 
and  governor  (nno),  the  former  term  marking  him  as 

the  head  of  the  tribe  in  the  Jewish  sense  (Numb,  vii,  2, 
10,  11,  etc.),  and  the  latter  as  the  Persian  governor  ap- 
pointed by  Cyrus,  both  which  Zerubbabel  was;  and 
yet  more  distinctly  by  the  assertion  (Ezra  v,  16)  that 
"  Sheshbazzar  laid  the  foundation  of  the  house  of  God 
which  is  in  Jerusalem,"  compared  with  the  promise  to 
Zerubbabel  (Zech.  iv,  9),  "The  hands  of  Zerubbabel 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  thu  house,  his  hands  shall 
also  finish  it."  It  is  also  apparent  from  the  mere  com- 
parison of  Ezra  i,  II  with  ii,  1,  2  and  the  whole  histo- 
rv  of  the  retumeid  exiles.  The  Jewish  tradition  that 
Sheshbazzar  is  Daniel  is  utterly  without  weight. — 
Smith. 

Bheshtuiogande,  in  HindA  mythology,  is  the  wife 
of  Waishia,  second  son  of  the  first  man  ( Puru ),  from 
whom  the  mercantile  caste  is  descended.  She  was  cre- 
ated by  Brahma  in  the  lands  of  the  South. 

Sheth  (Heb.  id,  r^),  the  form  of  two  names,  one 
more  accurate  than  that  elsewhere,  the  other  doubtful. 

1.  The  patriarch  Seth  (1  Chron.  i,  1). 

2.  In  the  A.  Y.  of  Numb,  xxiv,  17,  riZJ  is  rendered 
as  a  proper  name,  but  there  is  reason  to  regard  it  as  an 
appellative,  and  to  translate,  instead  of  "  the  sons  of 
Sheth,"  "the  sons  of  tumult,"  the  wild  warriors  of 
Moab,  for  in  the  parallel  passage  (Jer.  xlviii,  45)  y.H'O 
shaSny "  tumult,"  occupies  the  place  of  sheth,  rT,  sheth^ 
is  thus  equivalent  to  PKtZf,  sheth,  as  in  Lam.  iii,  47. 
Ewald  proposes,  very  unnecessarily,  to  read  rb,  sith  = 
PKip^  and  to  translate  "  the  sons  of  haughtiness"  {Hoch" 
muthssdhne),  Rashi  takes  the  word  as  a  proper  name, 
and  refers  it  to  Seth  the  son  of  Adam ;  and  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  view  taken  by  Onkelos,  who  renders  "  he 
shall  rule  all  the  sons  of  men."   The  Jerusalem  Taignm 
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gives  "all  the  aons  of  the  East;*'  the  Targum  of  Jona- 
than ben-Uzziel  retains  the  Hebrew  word  Sheth,  and 
explains  it "  of  the  armies  of  Gog  who  were  to  set  them- 
selves in  battle  array  against  Israel" — Smith. 

She'thar  (Heb.  Shethar',  "in®,  Persic  for  $tar^  like 
itoTtip  [Gesen.  ],  or  Zend  «Aa/Aido  =  **  commander" 
[FUrst] ;  Sept.  '^apua^aio^  v.  r.  lop/oficr^coC}  etc),  sec- 
ond named  of  the  seven  princes  of  Persia  and  Media, 
who  had  access  to  the  king*s  presence,  and  were  the  first 
men  in  the  kingdom,  in  the  third  year  of  Xerxes  (Esth. 
i,  14).  B.C.483.  Comp.  Ezra  vii,  14  and  the  iirrd.  rwv 
Uipodiv  iiritnjfioi  of  Ctesias  (14),  and  the  statement  of 
Herodotus  (iii,  84)  with  regard  to  the  seven  noble  Per- 
sians who  slew  Smerdis,  that  it  was  granted  to  them  as 
a  privilege  to  have  access  to  the  king's  presence  at  all 
times,  without  being  sent  for,  except  when  he  was  with 
the  women ;  and  that  the  king  might  only  take  a  wife 
from  one  of  these  seven  families.  See  Cakshkna; 
Esther. 

She'thar-boz'nai  (Chald.  Shefhar'  Bozenay% 
''iTia  ^TyO^  Persic  =  shining  star  [comp.  OpperL 
Jour,  Asiatique^  1851,  p.  400] ;  Sept.  £a^ap-j3ot/^avat 
T.  r.  -2[av,  etc),  a  Persian  officer  of  rank,  having  a  com- 
mand in  the  province  '*on  this  side  the  river**  under 
Tatnai  (q.  v.)  the  satrap  (rno),  in  the  reign  of  Darius 
Hystaspis  (Ezra  v,  8,  6;  vi,  6,  18).  B.C.  620.  He 
joined  with  Tatnai  and  the  Apharsachites  in  trjung  to 
obstruct  the  progress  of  the  Temple  in  the  time  of  Ze- 
rubbabel,  and  in  writing  a  letter  to  Darius,  of  which  a 
copy  is  preserved  in  Ezra  v,  in  which  they  reported  that 
"  the  house  of  the  great  God*'  in  Judaea  was  in  process 
of  being  built  with  great  stones,  and  that  the  work  was 
going  oil  fast,  on  the  alleged  authority  of  a  decree  from 
Cyrus.  They  requested  that  search  might  be  made  in 
the  rolls  court  whether  such  a  decree  was  ever  g^ven, 
and  asked  for  the  king*8  pleasure  in  the  matter.  The 
decree  was  found  at  Ecbatana,  and  a  letter  was  sent  to 
Tatnai  and  Shethar-boznai  from  Darius,  ordering  them 
no  more  to  obstruct,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  aid,  the  el- 
ders of  the  Jews  in  rebuilding  the  Temple  by  supplying 
them  both  with  money  and  with  beasts,  com,  salt-,  wine, 
and  oil,  for  the  sacrifices.  Shethar-boznai  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  decree  offered  no  further  obstruction  to  the 
Jews.  The  account  of  the  Jewish  prosperity  in  vi, 
14-22  would  indicate  that  the  Persian  governors  acted 
fully  up  to  the  spirit  of  their  instructions  from  the  king. 
See  Ezra. 

As  regards  the  name  Shethar-boznai,  it  seems  to  be 
certainly  Persian.  The  first  element  of  it  appears  as 
the  name  Shetharj  one  of  the  seven  Persian  princes  in 
Esth.  i,  14.  It  is  perhaps  also  contained  in  the  name 
Phama-zathres  (Herod,  vii,  65) ;  and  the  whole  name 
is  not  unlike  Sati-barzanesj  a  Persian  in  the  time  of 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon  (Ctesias,  57).  If  the  names  of  the 
Persian  officers  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Ezra  could 
be  identified  in  any  inscriptions  or  other  records  of  the 
reigns  of  Darius,  Xerxes,  and  Artaxerxes,  it  would  be 
of  immense  value  in  clearing  up  the  difficulties  of  that 
book. — Smith.  **  The  Persian  alliteration  of  the  name 
in  cuneiform  characters  was  probably  ChUrabarsharut, 
a  word  which  the  Greeks  would  have  most  properly 
rendered  by  XtTpaf5apZdvriQ  (comp.  the  £a^ap/3ot;^a- 
vat  of  the  Sept.).  Chitraharskana  would  be  formed 
from  chitra^  *  race,*  *  family,'  and  barshanoy  a  cognate 
form  with  the  Zend  berezj  *  splendid' "  (Speakers  Com- 
mmlary,  ad  loc). 

She'va  (Heb.  text  Sheya%  K^t\  margin  Sheva% 
VOV  in  Sam.),  the  name  of  two  Hebrews. 

1.  (Sept  2aov  V.  r.  '2aov\ ;  Vulg.  Sue,")  Last  named 
of  the  four  sons  of  Caleb  ben-Hezron  by  his  concubine 
Maachah.  He  was  the  "  father,"  i.  e.  founder  or  chief, 
of  Machbena  and  Gibea  (1  Chron.  ii,  49).    KC  cir.  1612. 

2.  (Sept.  ^ovtrd  v.  r.  'I<tovc.)     The  scribe  or  royal 


secretary  of  David  (2  Sam.  xx,  25) ;  elsewhere  cilkd 
Seraiah  (2  Sam.  viii,  17),  Shisha  (1  Kings  iv,  3),  and 
Shavsha  (I  Chron.  xvi,  18). 

Shew-bread.    See  Show-breau. 

Shiahs.    See  Shiites. 

Shib'boleth  (Heb.  Shttibo'letk,  n^aO>  After 
Jephthah  had  beaten  the  Ammonites,  the  men  uf  Ephrs- 
im  were  jealous  of  the  advantage  obtaiued  by  the  tribes 
beyond  Jordan,  and  complained  loudly  that  they  had 
not  been  caUed  to  that  expedition.  Jephthah  answer- 
ed with  much  moderation-,  but  that  did  not  prevent 
the  Ephraimites  from  unng  contemptuous  laiogiiajEie 
towards  the  men  of  Gilead.  They  taunted  them  with 
being  only  fugitives  from  Ephraim  and  Manaaseh,  a  kind 
of  bastards  that  belonged  to  neither  of  the  two  tribes. 
A  war  ensued,  and  the  men  of  Gilead  killed  a  great 
number  of  Ephraimites;  after  which  they  set  guards 
at  all  the  passes  of  Jordan,  and  when  an  Ephraimite  who 
had  escaped  came  to  the  river-side  and  de^red  to  pass 
over,  they  asked  him  if  he  were  not  an  Ephraimice? 
If  he  said  No,  they  bade  him  pronounce  ShibboUlh ;  bat 
he  pronouncing  it  Sibboleth  (q.  v.),  sustituting  t?  or  D 
for  d,  according  to  the  diction  of  the  Ephraimites,  thej 
killed  him.  In  this  way  there  fell  42,000  Ephralmits 
(Judg.  xii).     See  Jephthah. 

The  word  Shibboleth,  which  has  now  a  second  life  in 
the  English  langiage  in  a  new  signification,  has  twD 
meanings  in  Hebrew :  (1)  an  ear  of  com  (Gen.  xli, 
etc) ;  (2)  a  stream  or  flood :  and  it  was,  perhaps,  in  tb« 
latter  sense  that  this  particular  word  suggested  itself 
to  the  Gileadites,  the  Jordan  being  a  rapid  river.  The 
word,  in  the  latter  sense,  is  used  twice  in  Psa.  bdx,  in 
verses  2  and  15,  where  the  translation  of  the  A-  V.  is 
"  the  Jloods  overflow  me,"  and  "  let  not  the  water-;;foo«f 
overflow  me ;"  also  in  Isa.  xxvii,  12  ("  channel*^ ,  Zech. 
iv,  12  ("branch**).  If  in  English  the  word  retained  iu 
original  meaning,  the  latter  passage  might  be  tran^ 
lated  "  let  not  a  shibboleth  of  waters  drown  me."  There 
is  no  mystery  in  this  particular  word.  Any  word  be- 
ginning with  the  sound  sh  would  have  answered  equal- 
ly well  as  a  test. 

The  above  incident  should  not  be  passed  over  with- 
out observing  that  it  afTords  proof  of  dialectical  varia- 
tions among  the  tribes  of  the  same  nation,  and  8|M»king 
the  same  language,  in  those  early  days.     There  can  be 
no  wonder,  therefttre,  if  we  find  in  later  ages  the  same 
word  written  different  ways,  according  to  the  pronunci- 
ation of  different  tribes,  or  of  different  colonies  or  res- 
dents  of  the  Hebrew  people ;  whence  various  pointings, 
etc     That  this  continu^  is  evident  from  the  fwcnliar- 
ities  of  the  GaliUean  dialect,  by  which  Peter  was  dis- 
covered to  be  of  that  district  (Mark  xiv,  70).     Bef«tffe 
the  introduction  of  vowel-points  (which  took  place  not 
earlier  than  the  6th  century  A.D.)  there  was  nothing 
in  Hebrew  to  distinguish  the  letters  Shin  and  Sin,  so 
it  could  not  be  known  by  the  eye  in  reading  when  k 
was  to  be  sounded  after  s,  just  as  now  in  English  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  it  should  be  sounded  in  the 
words  sugar^  Asia,  Persia;  or  in  German,  according  to 
the  most  common  pronunciation,  after  s  in  tlie  words 
Sprache,  Spiel,  Sivrjnj  Stiefel,  and  a  lai^  class  of  sim- 
ilar words.     It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  sound  sk  is  un- 
known to  the  Greek  language,  as  the  English  tk  is  un- 
known to  so  many  modern  languages.     Hence  in  the 
Sept.  proper  names  commence  simply  with  s  which  in 
Hebrew  commence  with  sh;  and  one  residt  has  been 
that,  through  the  Sept.  and  the  Vulg.,  some  of  these 
names,  such  as  Samuel,  Samson,  Simeon,  and  Solomon, 
having  become  naturalized  in  the  Greek  form  in  the 
English  language,  have  been  retained  in  this  form  in 
the  English  version  of  the  Old  Test,     Hence,  likewise, 
it  is  a  singularity  of  the  Sept.  version  that  in  the  pas- 
sage in  Judg.  xii,  6  the  translator  could  not  introduce 
the  word  "  Shibboleth"  and  has  substitDted  one  of  its 
translations,  (rrdxvCt  ^ an  ear  of  com,"  which  telia  the 


SHIBMAH 

orisiriAl  Unry  by  uialogy.  It  is  not  impouible  tbac 
thio  word  in«,v  h»ve  been  inRenioiBly  preferred  ti 
<ire«k  wofd  tif^iiiryiiif;  "Mream,"  oi  "flood,"  Tram  ju 
first  lelten  being  nlbtr  huih-Bounding, intlependently 
of  iu  conuiniiiK  it  guriursl.— Oilmet;  Smith.  Sm 
(iUother,  Dr  IHultd,  I'Hteuni  Juia,  Epkratm,  <t  BtHJti- 
■bh  (IJpH.  1711).  See  Hkbriw  Lanouagb. 
Shib'mah  (Mumb.  xxicii,  38).  See  Sibkah. 
Shi'cron  [mme  Shic-rmJ  (Heb.  ShUtnm',  yi-'^V, 
dninJbauKH  [m  in  Eiek.  xxiii,  88 ;  xxxix,19;  but  FllrM 
amjnjruit/iibiaiy,  Sept.  Sorj^iiSi  v.T.'Aanpuva  [imi- 
tating the  n  dirocUTe]),  *  Uiwn  ne«r  the  western  end 
of  the  Dorthem  boundary  of  Jud«h,  between  Ekron  and 
Mt.  Baalah  Eowsrdt  Jubneel  (Joah.  xv,  11).  It  Kema  to 
bav«  been  in  Dan.iu  i t  ii  not  entimerMed  among  the  cities 
of  Judata  (ver.21-l>S),  Tbe  Tai|;iin)  gives  il  as  5Ailu- 
ron,  and  witb  this  agrees  Eusebiua  ( Onomuif.  s.  v.  £a;^u- 
pav),  though  no  kaowledge  of  tbe  locality  or  the  place 
13  to  be  Ksined  from  bia  notice.  Neither  Schwan  (_Pal- 
rtt.  p.  98)  nor  Porter  t^Hm^for  P.J.  p.  2T&)  bas  dis- 
covered any  trace  of  it.  It  is,  porbapa,  the  present 
mined  village  Beil  Shil,  aboat  half-vay  between  Ekton 
and  Aahdod. 

Shidders,  in  tJindCI  mythology,  is  a  dau  of  good 
geaii,  or  dmiiu,  not  to  be  identilied  witb  the  dmi  of 
the  I'entianBi  wbich  are  evil  geniL 

Shield  ia  the  rendering  in  (he  A.  V.  of  the  (bur  fot- 
lowing  Hebrew  wonls,  of  which  the  first  two  are  the 
looM  usual  and  imporuuit;  likewise  of  one  Greek  word. 
I.  The  ttmnah  (ntX,  ftom  a  root  -;3X,  U  proltct) 
waa  tbe  lajge  shield,  encompasaing  (Psa.  v,  12)  ami 
forming  a  protection  for  the  whole  person.  When  not 
ia  actual  conflict,  the  iMiiaah  waa  carried  before  the 
warrior  (I  Sank  xvii,7,41).  The  deHiiite  aiticle  in  the 
futmer  passage  {Iht  shield,  not  "a  shield"asiDthe  A.V.) 
denotes  the  importance  of  the  weapon.  The  word  is 
u*ed  with  "spear,"  iiJirtnoi  (1  ChroD.  xii,8,l4;  2ChTDn, 
xi,  »i,  etc.),  and  ehanith  (1  ChTon.  xii,  34)  a*  a  foiaiula 
for  weapons  generally. 

%.  Of  amaller  dimensiona  wae  the  magbi  (1.3^,  from 
^1,  to  eortr),  a  buckler  or  target,  probably  for  use  in 
hand-to-band  HghL  Tbe  difference  in  size  between  this 
and  the  tniotdh  is  evident  from  1  Kings  x,  16,  IT:  2 
Chron.  ix,  1&,  16,  where  a  much  larger  quantity  of  gold 
ia  named  as  being  used  for  the  Latter  than  fur  the  roi- 
mer.  Tbe  ponabjliky  of  the  magfn  may  be  inferred 
from  the  notice  in  xii,  9,  lOj  and  perhaps  also  front  S 
Sam.  i,  31.  The  word  is  a  favorite  one  with  the  poets 
of  the  Bible  (see  Job  xv,  26;  Psa.  iii.  H;  xviii,  %  etc). 
I  jke  Uhmah,  it  occurs  in  the  fomiulared  eicpressions  for 
weapons  of  war,  but  usually  coupled  with  lieht  weapons, 
tb«bow(2Chrun.xiv,ej  ivii,;),dart^nio(xxxii,6). 
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Ancient  Ej^pllDEi  Philsai.    (From  tbe  mDninnent&) 

8.  What  kind  of  arm  the  ikilet  (u!>d)  waa  it  ia  it»- 
posaible  to  determine.  By  some  translators  it  is  ren- 
dered a  "  quiver,"  by  some  "  weapons"  generally,  by  oth- 
era  a  "shield."  Whether  either  or  none  of  these  in 
correct,  it  is  clear  that  the  word  bad  a  very  individual 
sense  at  the  time;  it  denoted  certain  special  weapons 
taken  by  David  from  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zubah  (i  Sam. 
viii,  T :  I  Chron.  xviil,  7),  and  dedicated  in  the  temple, 
where  they  did  service  on  the  memorable  occasion  of 
Joaah'e  proclamation  (2  Klnga  xi,  10;  2  Cbran.  xxiii, 
9),  and  where  tbeir  remembrance  long  lingered  (Cant. 
iv,  4),  From  the  fact  that  these  arms  were  of  gold,  It 
wouldaeem  that  they  cannothave  been  foroffcnce.  In 
the  two  other  passages  of  its  occurrence  {Jcr.  li,  11; 
Eiek.  ijtvii,  11)  the  word  has  tbe  force  of  a  foreign  arm. 

4.  In  two  paaaages  (1  Sam.  ivii,45;  Job  xxxix,  2S) 
kidia  (yi''i),  a  dtirt,  is  thus  emneously  rendered. 

To  these  we  may  add  tocherih  (Hinb,  "  buckler^, 
a  poetical  term,  occurring  only  in  Psa.  xci,  4. 

Finally,  in  Gteek,  ivptit  (probably  a  joor,  hence  a 
large  shield)  occurs  metaphorically  once  (Eph.  xi,  16). 

Among  the  Hebrews  tbe  ordinary  shield  consisted 
of  a  framework  of  wood  covered  with  leather;  it  thna 
admittedofl>einghumed{Eieli.ixxix,9).  Thtiiuigin 
waafrequentiy  cased  with  metal,  either  brasB  or  copper; 
ila  appearance  in  this  case  resembled  gold,  when  the 
sun  ebone  on  it  (I  Mace,  vi,  39),  and  to  this  rather  than 
to  the  practice  of  smearing  blood  on  tbe  shield  we  may 
refer  the  redness  noticed  by  Nahnm  (ii,B).  The  sur- 
face of  the  shield  waa  kept  bright  by  the  application  of 
oil,  as  implied  in  Isa.  xxi,  B;  hence,  Saul's  shield  ia  de- 
scribed as  "not  anointed  with  oil,"  i.e.  dusty  and  gory 
(2  Sam.  i,  21).  Oil  would  be  as  useful  for  the  metal  as 
for  the  lealbet  sliield.  In  order  to  preserve  it  from  the 
effects  of  weather,  the  shield  was  kept  covered  except 
in  actual  conflict  (Isa.  xxii,  6:  cDmp.acear,i<.(>.ii,21; 
Cicero,  Nat,  DtoT.  ii,  H).  The  shield  was  worn  on  the 
left  arm,  to  which  it  was  attached  by  a  strap.  It  waa 
used  nnt  only  in  the  field,  but  also  in  besieging  towns, 
when  it  served  for  the  protection  of  the  bead,  the  com- 
bined shields  of  the  besiegers  forming  a  kindof  («luda 
(Ezek.  xzvi,  S).    Shields  of  state  were  covered  witb 


Uodem  OrleoWl  Shlelda  end  Spenn. 
•.Iwii  ATHbk  aliltld :  i,  anult  if. :  r,  illi  rtn  oflhi  ■»• :  i.  Inn  To 
Ml  AbU  i  •,  lUmal^  ibkH  J  /,  Ar>U»  ipBr ;  /,  Tllkkli ;  1,  Ui 

beaten  gold.  Solomon  mBde  wch  for  nse  in  religinan 
proctSBionj  (1  Kingii  x,  16,  17);  when  these  wete  c«r- 
ried  off  they  were  replsced  by  ahieldi  of  bn»,  which, 

(xiv,  27),  while  the  fonner  h»(l  been  empeiided  in  the 
palace  for  omamenc  A  lai^  KoMen  shield  was  eeni 
M I  present  to  the  Romans  when  the  treaty  with  tbem 
was  renewed  by  Simon  Maccabeus  (1  Hacc  xiv,  ii; 
IT,  IS) :  it  was  iDCeoded  aa  a  token  of  alliance  (aiiii^o- 
Xov  r^c  w/i/'ax'OCi  Joaephm,  Ant.  Xiv,  8,  6);  but 
whether  any  lynibolic  Mgiilficanee  wbb  atuched  to  the 
shield  in  paniculaiae  being  Ibeweapun  of  protection  is 

(Soelon.  Cu%.  16),  as  well  as  ofeomplimentary  presenu 
of  a  diflerent  kind  on  the  part  of  allies  (Ciecro,  Vitt.  2 
Act.  iv,  89,  67).  Shields  were  impended  about  pub- 
lic buildings  for  ornamental  purposes  (I  Kings  s,  17;  1 
Mace  iv,  57 1  vi,  2).  Thii  was  pailieiilarly  the  caae  with 
the  shields  (asaaming  ihilH  lo  have  this  meaning) 
which  Uavid  toidt  fhini  Hadadezer  (2  Sam.  viii,  7 ;  CanL 
iv,  4),  and  which  were  aHerwards  turned  lo  practical 
account  (2  Kings  xi,  10;  a  Chroo.  xxiii,  9).  The  fiam- 
madim  aimilaily  euepetided  them  about  their  toweis 
(Ezek.xxvU,lI).  See  Uahhadiu.  In  the  meuphor- 
ieal  language  of  the  Bible  the  shield  generally  repre- 
sents the  prolection  of  God  (e.g.  Paa.  iii,  3;  XXTiii,7); 
but  in  xlvii,  9  it  is  applied  to  earthly  rulera,  and  in  Eph. 
vi,  16  to  faith. — Smith. 

The  largB  shield  (niriny,  rUpmi)  of  (he  Greeks  and 
Soinans  was  originally 


an  Boldie 
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il  (Kph.  vi,  IG)  uses  the  word  Avptot  latbo- 
See  Kilto, /^d fiUe,  note  at  Jiidg.T,& 


Sblelda,  Alexand«r,  was  an  English  clergymaD 
and  minister  of  SL  Andrew's.  He  was  chaplain  to  the 
Camenmian  Regiment  in  1689.  In  August,  1699,  be 
accmnpanied  the  second  Darien  expcdinoD,  and  died. 
"  warn  out  and  hsan-broken,"  in  Jamaica  (see  Hactalar. 
//u(.o/'£ay.  [ISSI],  V,  uiv).  His  published 
are,  A  Hind  /*(  ijKite ;  or,  A  Hitlorieal  Rrprrta 
o/lheChiirrha/3mHaiidll6(n,Svo):—UutorjB/lie 
Scotdi  iWibsttrs  (1891,  4ti,),  an  epilome  nf  the  (ore- 
going:— »iiy  on  riie  Dtalk  o/Jamrt  Renriri  (IG88):— 
Aa  Inquiry  into  Church  Commmioa  (2d  ed.  Ediiib.  1717, 
sm.Svo)  :^ rAe  ;;cott /njlcinfun  (1745,  sm.  »vo);—atoi> 
Smuoni.  See  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Bril.  and  Amrr.  An- 
Ihon,  a.  V. ;  Darliug,  Cuclop.  Bibtiog.  s.  v. 


a  Pteebylei 


y,  Teiin.,  Dte. 


anough  t. 
neaofosi 


over  the  whole 

er,  sometimes  of 
wood,  coveted 
with  ox'hides  sev- 
eral fol'ls  thick. 
On  the  centre  was 
a  projection  called 
6p^aXoQ,umbo,at 
boss,  which  some- 
times terminated 
in  a  spike.  After 
the  Roman  soldier 
received  pay,  the 
I  clipeus  was   dis- 
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Shields,  Hugh  K..  a 
bom  near  Etk  Ridge  CtiurcD,  U 

10, 1806.  He  was  convened  to  Uod  m  hu  •evenleesUi 
yrsT,  and,  feeling  his  call  to  the  work  of  [he  minisIrT. 
he  entered  upon  s  course  of  study  with  that  oliject  is 
view.  He  graduated  at  an  academv  near  Elk  Rid^ 
then  at  Jsckeon  College,  Columbus,  fenn.,  studied  the- 
ology privately,  and  was  licensed  by  West  Tenneaw 
I'reebytery  in  1836,  and  ordained  by  the  same  in  lfS7. 
He  subsequently  preached  at  the  following  plara: 
Bethberei,  Hopewell,  Savannah,  Elk  KidgE,  Comen- 
ville,  RichUnd,  Campbellsrille,  and  L}-nnville_all  is 
Tenn.  His  active  ministry  lasted  twenty-eevMi  yean; 
two  years  before  his  death,  Sept.  IS,  1865,  he  was  dis- 
abled from  work  by  a  severe  accident.  Mr.  Shield: 
was  a  zcaluus  and  faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel,  ti- 
hibiting  lo  a  high  degree  the  characteristica  of  one  xbii 
walked  with  God.  See  Wilson,  Frah.  Hit/.  Almanac. 
I8G6,  p.  3«2.     (J.I.S.) 

Bhlelda. Jam«B, a PresbvteTiin  minister, wasbora  ^ 
inPittsburgh,  Pa.,I>ecll,  1812.  He  graduated  at  the  i 
Western  Univenity  of  PennsjOvania,  at  Pittabnigh,  in 
1830,  studied  (heoli^y  four  ypats  nndei  the  ioEtriKtioii 
of  KevB.  Hungo  Dick  and  John  Pressly,  D.D^  was  li- 
censed April  2,  IBB4,  by  the  Asaodaie  "Reformed  Prt* 
bylery  of  Monoiigahela,  and  ordained  in  1835  as  pans 
of  the  congregations  of  Fermanagh  and  Tuscaron,  Jn- 
niau  County,  Pa.  Here  he  labored  with  varied  aocet* 
until  the  spring  of  1869,  when,  on  account  of  biliW 
health,  ha  ceased  to  preach  in  the  Tuscarora  bnod  li 
his  charge,  and  gave  all  bis  time  to  the  Fermanigh 
congregation.    He  died  Aag.  19, 186!.    Ur.  Shields  pes- 
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m,  mind  of  more  than  ordinary  power,  and  his  ex- 
ercises were  always  of  a  high  order.  See  Wilson,  Pretb, 
If i*i^  Almanac,  \S6A,p,Sbi.     (J.L.S.) 

Sliier-TharBday.    See  Sheer-Thursday. 

Sllie-tsih,  gods  of  the  land  and  grain  among  the 
Chinese.  There  is  an  altar  to  these  deities  in  Pekin, 
which  is  square,  and  only  ten  feet  high,  being  divided 
into  two  stories  of  only  five  feet  each.  Each  side  of 
the  square  measures  fifty-eight  feet.  The  emperor 
aloiie  has  the  privilege  of  worshipping  at  this  altar,  and 
it  is  not  lawful  to  erect  a  similar  one  in  any  part  of  the 
empire  for  the  use  of  any  of  his  subjects. — Gardner, 
yaiihM  of  the  World,  a.  v. 

Sbissa'ion  (Heb.  Shiggaymi^  ^''J^;  Sept.  if^aX- 
/<6c  ;  Vul^.  P»almu$  [Psa.  vii,  1]),  a  particular  kind  of 
ttsalm,  the  specific  character  of  which  is  not  now  known. 
In  the  singular  number  the  word  occurs  nowhere  in 
Hebrew  except  in  the  inscription  of  the  above  psalm ; 
and  there  seems  to  be  nothing  peculiar  in  that  psalm  to 
distinf^uish  it  from  numerous  others,  in  which  the  au- 
thor f^ve»  utterance  to  his  feelings  against  his  enemies 
and  implores  the  assistance  of  Jehovah  against  them, 
«o  that  the  contents  of  the  psalm  justify  no  conclusive 
bi  Terence  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word.     In  the  in- 
scription to  the  ode  of  the  prophet  Uabakkuk  (iii,  1),  the 
word  occurs  in  the  plural  number;  but  the  phrase  in 
Mrhich  it  stands,  ^cd  shigyondth,  is  deemed  almost  unani- 
mously, as  it  would  seem,  by  modem  Hebrew  scholars, 
to  mean  **  after  the  manner  of  the  shiggaion,"  and  to  be 
merelv  a  direction  as  to  the  kind  of  musical  measures 
by  which  the  ode  was  to  be  accompanied.    This  being 
so,  the  ode  is  no  real  help  in  ascertaining  the  meaning 
of  shi^gaion ;  for  the  ode  itself  is  not  so  called,  though 
it  is  directed  to  be  sung  acconling  to  the  measures  of 
the  sht^^ion.     Indeed,  if  it  were  called  a  shiggaion, 
the  difficulty  would  not  be  diminished;  for,  indepen- 
dently of  the  inscription,  no  bne  would  have  ever  thought 
that  the  ode  and  the  psalm  belonged  to  the  same  spe- 
cies of  sacred  poem.     And  even  since  their  possible 
similarity   has  been  suggested,  no  one  has  definitely 
pointed  out  in  what  that  similarity  consists,  so  as  to 
justify  a  distinct  classification.     In  this  state  of  uncer- 
tainty, it  is  natural  to  endeavor  to  form  a  conjecture  as 
to  the  meaning  of  shiggaion  from  its  etymology ;  but, 
unfortunately,  there  are  no  less  than  three  rival  ety- 
molo^es,  each  with  plausible  claims  to  attention.     Ge- 
senins  and  FUrst  (s.  v.)  concur  in  deriving  it  from  nai? 
(the  Piel  of  ^^J^X  in  the  sense  of  magnifying  or  extol- 
Imff  with  praises;  and  they  justify  this  derivation  by 
kindred  Syriac  words.     Shiggaion  would  thus  mean  a 
hymn  or  psalm;   but  its  specific  meaning,  if  it  have 
any,  as  applicable  to  Psa.  vii,  would  continue  unknown. 
Ewald  (^Die  poetischen  Bucher  de$  alien  Bundet,  i,  29), 
Rodi^r  (s.  v.  in  h'ls  continuation  of  Gesenius's  The- 
tamrus),  and  Delitzsch  {Commentar  uber  den  Psalter,  i, 
51 ),  derive  it  from  ^2^,  in  the  sense  of  reeling,  as  from 
wine,  and  consider  the  word  to  be  somewhat  equivalent 
to  a  eHiAyrambus;  while  De  Wette  (Die  Pialmen,  p.  34), 
Lee  C^  v.),  and  Uitzig  {Die  zwdlf  Jdeinen  Prophefm,  p. 
26)  interpret  the  word  as  a  psalm  of  lamentation,  or  a 
psalm  in  distress,  as  derived  from  Arabic     Hupfeld,  on 
the  other  hand  (Die  Psalmen,  i,  109,  199),  conjectures 
that  shiggaion  is  identical  with  higgaion  (Psa.  ix,  16),  in 
the  sense  of  poem  or  song,  from  nan,  to  meditate  or  com- 
pose ;  but  even  then  no  information  would  be  conveyed 
as  to  the  specific  nature  of  the  poem.   As  to  the  inscrip- 
tion of  Habakkuk*s  ode,  nis'^S^  b^,  the  translation  of 
the  Sept.  is  fitrd  f^^nCt  which  conveys  no  definite  mean- 
ing.    The  Vulgate  translates  pro  ignorarUiis,  as  if  the 
word  had  been  shegagoth,  transgressions  through  igno- 
rance (Lev.  iv,  2, 27 ;  Numb,  xv,  27 ;  Eccles.  v,  6),  or  she- 
gioth  (Psa.  xix,  13),  which  seems  to  have  nearly  the 
same  meaning.     Perhaps  the  Vulgate  was  influenced 
by  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  where  shigyondih  seems  to 


be  translated  KHlbirs.  In  the  A.  V.  of  Hab.  iii,  1,  the 
rendering  is  **  upon  shigionoth,"  as  if  shigionoth  were 
some  musical  instrument.  But  under  such  circum- 
stances 'al  (b:?)  must  not  be  translated  **  upon"  in  the 
sense  of  playing  upon  an  instrument.  Of  this  use  there 
is  not  a  single  undoubted  example  in  prose,  although 
playing  on  musical  instruments  b  frequently  referred 
to ;  and  in  poetry,  although  there  is  one  passage  (p!4a. 
xcii,  3)  where  the  word  might  be  so  translated,  it  might 
equally  well  be  rendered  there  "  to  the  accompaniment 
of"  the  musical  instruments  therein  specified ;  and  this 
translation  is  preferable.  Some  writers  even  doubt 
whether  'a/  signifies  "  upon"  when  preceding  the  sup- 
posed musical  instruments  Gittith,Machalath,  Neginath, 
Nechiloth,  Shushan,  Shoshanntm  (Psa.  viii,  1 ;  Ixxxi, 
1 ;  Ixxxiv,  1 ;  liii,  1 ;  Ixxxviii,  1 ;  Ixi,  1 ;  v,  1 ;  Ix,  I ; 
xlv,  1 ;  Ixix,  1 ;  Ixxx,  1).  Indeed,  all  these  words  are 
regarded  by  Ewald  (Poet,  BUch,  i,  77)  as  meaning  mu- 
sical keys,  and  by  FUrst  ( s.  vv. )  as  meaning  musical 
bands.  Whatever  naay  be  thought  of  the  proposed  sub- 
stitutes, it  is  very  singular,  if  those  six  words  signify  mu- 
sical instruments,  that  not  one  of  them  should  be  mention- 
ed elsewhere  in  the  whole  Bible. — Smith.    See  Psai^s. 

Bhigmtl,  in  Chinese  mythology,  was  the  mother 
of  Fo.  While  still  a  virgin  she  ate  a  lotus-flower,  found 
while  bathing,  and  was  thus  impr^^ated  by  some  deity. 
The  fruit  of  this  intercourse  was  Fo. 

Shimon  (Heb.  Shion\  I'tX"^®,  ruth;  Sept.  ^tava 
v.r.Scuxv;  Vulg. -S^on;  A. V.  originally  "Shion"),atown 
of  Issachar,  named  only  in  Josh,  xix,  19,  where  it  occurs 
between  Haphraim  and  Anaharath.  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome (Onomast,)  mention  it  as  then  existing  "near 
Mount  Tabor."  A  name  resembling  it  at  present  in 
that  neighborhood  is  the  Khirbet  Sh€in  of  Dr.  Schuh 
(Zimmermann,  Map  of  Galilee,  1861),  one  and  a  half 
mile  north-west  of  Deburieh.  This  is  probably  the 
place  mentioned  by  Schwarz  (Palest,  p.  166)  as  "  Sain 
between  Duberieh  and  Jafa."  The  identification  is, 
however,  very  uncertain,  since  ShiMn  appears  to  con- 
tain the  Ain,  while  the  Hebrew  name  does  not — Smith. 
On  this  and  other  accounts  we  prefer  the  position  of  the 
modem  village  esh  -  Shajerak,  a  little  north  of  Tabor 
(Robinson,  Researches,  iii,  219,  note). 

Shilior  (Heb.  Shichor',  nin-^r  [thus  only  in  Josh, 
xiii,  3 ;  1  Chron.  xiii,  6],  or  "ih"^^  [Jer.  ii,  18],  or  "^TVO 
[Isa.  xxiii,3],  dark;  once  with  the  art.  "iin'^^'n,  Josh, 
xiii,  3,  and  once  with  the  addition  "of  Elgypt,"  1  Chron. 
xiii,  6 ;  Sept.  Fi^uiv,  17  aioiciyroc»  ^pia,  and  furapoXrj ; 
Vnlg.  Sihor,  NUus,  fluvius  turbidus,  and  aqua  turbida; 
A.  V.  "  Sihor"  in  all  passages  except  I  Chron.  xiii,  6), 
one  of  the  names  given  to  the  river  A^t/ip,  probably  aris- 
ing from  its  turbid  waters,  like  the  Greek  M Mac  (Gesen. 
Thesaurus,  s.  v.).  Several  other  names  of  the  Nile  may 
be  compared.  NcTXoc  itself,  if  it  be,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, of  Iranian  origin,  signifies  "  the  blue,"  that  is, "  the 
dark"  rather  than  the  turbid ;  for  we  must  then  compare 
the  Sanscrit  Nilah,  "  blue,"  probably  especially  "  dark 
blue,"  also  even  "  black,"  as  "  black  mud."  The  Arabic 
azrak,  "blue,"  signifies  "dark"  in  the  name  Bahr  el- 
Azrak,  or  Blue  River,  applied  to  the  eastern  of  the  two 
great  confluents  of  the  Nile.  Still  nearer  is  the  Latin 
Mela,  from  fifXa^,  a  name  of  the  Nile,  according  to  Festus 
andServius(«rf  Virg. Georg, \v,29i;  ^n.i,745;  iv,246); 
but  little  stress  can  be  laid  upon  such  a  word  resting  on 
no  better  authority.  With  the  classicid  writers  it  is  the 
soil  of  Egypt  that  is  black  rather  than  its  river.  So. 
too,  in  hieroglyphics,  the  name  of  the  country,  Kem, 
means  "  the  black ;"  but  there  is  no  name  of  the  Nile 
of  like  signification.  In  the  ancient  painted  sculptures, 
however,  the  figure  of  the  Nile-god  is  colored  differently 
according  as  it  represents  the  river  during  the  time  of 
the  inundation,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  year ;  in  the 
former  case  red,  in  the  latter  blue.     See  Nilb. 

There  are  but  three  occurrences  of  Shihor  unqtudified 
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In  the  Bible,  and  but  one  of  Shihor  of  Egypt,  or  Shibor> 
mizratm.     In  1  Cbron.  xiii,  5  it  U  mentioned  as  tbe 
aoulbeni  boundary  of  David'8  kingdom :  •*  David  gath- 
ered all  Israel,  from  Shihor  of  Egypt  even  unto  the  en- 
tering of  Hamath.''     At  this  period  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael was  at  the  highest  pitch  of  its  prosperity.    David's 
rule  extended  over  a  wider  space  than  that  of  any  other 
monarch  who  ever  sat  upon  the  throne;  and,  probably, as 
an  evidence  of  this  fact,  and  as  a  recognition  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  divine  promise  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xv,  18) — 
**  Unto  thy  seed  have  I  given  this  land,  from  the  nver 
of  Egypt  nnto  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates"— 
the  sacred  historian  may  here  have  meant  the  Nile. 
Yet,  in  other  places,  where  tbe  northern  boundary  is 
limited  to  the  "entrance  of  Hamath,"  the  southeni 
is  usually  *'  the  torrent  of  Egypt,**  that  l^  Wady  (bnj, 
not  ina)  el-Arish  (Numb.  xxxrv,5j  1  Kings  viii,65). 
There  is  no  other  evidence  that  the  Israelites  ever  spread 
westward  beyond  Gaza.     It  may  seem  strange  that  the 
actual  territory  dwelt  in  by  them  in  David's  time  should 
thus  appear  to  be  spoken  of  as  extending  as  far  as  the 
easternmost  branch  of  the  Nile;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  more  than  one  tribe,  at  a  later  period,  bad 
spread  beyond  even  its  first  boundaries,  and  also  that 
the  limits  may  be  those  of  David's  dominion  rather  than 
of  the  land  actually  fully  inhabited  by  the  Israelites. 
The  passage  m  Josh,  xiii,  8  is  even  more  obscure.     The 
sacred  writer  is  describing  the  territory  still  remaining 
to  be  conquered  at  the  close  of  his  life,  and  when  about 
to  allot  the  conquered  portion  to  the  tribes:  "This  is 
the  land  that  vet  remaineth:  all  the  bonlers  of  the 
Philistines  and  all  Geshuri,  from  Shihor  which  is  before 
p3B"b?, '  in  the  face  of,*  not  '  east  of,'  but  rather  *  on 
the  front  of)  Epypt,  even  nnto  the  borders  of  Ekron 
northward."     Keil  argues  that  Wady  el-Arish,  and  not 
the  Nile,  must  here  be  meant  {Comment,  ad  loc.) ;  but 
his  arguments  are  not  conclusive.     Joshua  may  have 
had  the  Lord's  covenant-promise  to  Abraham  in  view ; 
if  so,  Shihor  means  the  Nile ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  he  had  the  bountlaries  of  the  land  as  described  by 
Moses  in  Numb,  xxxiii,  6  sq.  in  view,  then  Shihor  must 
mean  Wady  el-Arlsh.     It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  while 
in  all  the  other  passages  in  which  this  word  is  used  it 
is  anarthrous,  here  it  has  the  article.     This  does  not 
seem  to  indicate  any  specific  meaning ;  for  it  can  scarce- 
ly be  doubted  that  here  and  in  I  Chron.  xiii,  5  the  word 
is  employed  in  the  same  sense.     The  use  of  the  article 
indicates  that  the  word  is,  or  has  been,  an  appellative — 
rather  the  former  if  we  judge  only  from  the  complete 
phrase.     It  must  also  be  remembered  that  Shihor-miz- 
raim  is  used  interchangeably  with  Nahal-mizraim,  and 
that  the  name  Shihor-libnath,  in  the  north  of  Palestine, 
unless  derived  from  tbe  Egyptians  or  the  Phceriician 
colonists  of  Egypt,  on  account  of  the  connection  of  that 
country  with  the  ancient  manufacture  of  glass,  shows 
that  the  word  Shihor  Is  not  restricted  to  a  great  river. 
That  the  stream  intended  by  Shihor  unqualified  was  a 
navigable  river  is  evident  from  a  passage  in  Isaiah, 
where  it  is  said  of  Tyre, "  And  by  great  waters,  the  sow- 
ing of  Shihor,  the  harvest  of  the  river  (F«5r,  "iK*^)  [is] 
her  revenue"  (xxiii,  8).    Here  Shihor  is  either  the  same 
as,  or  compared  with,  Yeor,  generally  thought  to  be  the 
Nile.    In  Jeremiah  the  identity  of  Shihor  with  the  Nile 
seems  distinctly  stated  where  it  is  said  of  Israel,  "  And 
now  what  hast  thou  to  do  in  the  way  of  Egypt  to  drink 
the  waters  of  Shihor?  or  what  hast  thou  to  do  in  the 
wav  of  Aesvria  to  drink  the  waters  of  the  river?"  i.  e. 
Euphrates  (ii,  18).     Gesenius  (vt  sup.)  considers  that 
Sihor,  wherever  used,  means  the  Nile ;  and  upon  a  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  several  passages,  and  of  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  can- 
not appropriately  be  applied  to  Wady  el-Arish,  and  must 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  name  of  the  river  Nile  (see 
Jerome,  ad  ha.  rxiii,  8 ;  Keland,  Palcest.  p.  286). — Kit- 
to;  Smith.     See  River  op  Eotpt. 


Shl'hor-Ub'natfa  (Heb.-^Atc*or'  LOmafJk',  n^rrt 
njab,  literally,  black  of  whiteness;  Sept.  6  l^uop  [v.r. 
£i(tfv]  Kai  Ki^ava^ ;  Vulg.  Sichor  et  l^abanatk),  a  loctl- 
ity  mentioned  only  in  Josh,  xix,  26  m  one  of  the  land- 
marks  of  the  southern  boundary  of  Asber  in  tbe  vicinitr 
of  Carmel  and  Beth-dagon.  By  the  ancient  traD^tor* 
and  commentators  (as  Pcshito-Syriac,  and  Eosebius  ard 
Jerome  in  the  Onomasticon)  the  names  are  taken  as  ht- 
longing  to  two  distinct  places.  But  modem  commenta- 
tors, beginning  perhaps  with  Masius,  ba\*e  inferred  fnm 
the  fact  that  Shihor  alone  is  a  name  of  the  Nile,  that 
Shihor-libnath  is  likewise  a  river.  Led  by  tbe  mean- 
ing  of  Libnath  as  "  white,"  they  interpret  tbe  Shibcv- 
libnath  as  the  glass  river,  which  they  then  naturaDr 
identify  with  the  Belus  (q.  v.)  of  Pliny  {H.  X.  v,  19\ 
the  present  Nahr  Naman,  which  drains  part  of  tbe  plaia 
of  Akka.  and  enters  the  Mediterranean  a  short  distaiif€ 
below  that  city.  This  theory,  at  once  so  ingenious  auH 
so  consistent,  is  supported  by  the  great  names  of  Michsf- 
lis  (Suppl.  No.  2462)  and  Gesenius  {The»4itir.  p.  1395): 
but  the  territory  of  Asher  certainly  extended  far  ecwth 
of  the  Naman.  Keland  s  conjecture  of  the  CroeodH' 
River^  probably  the  Nahr  Zerka^  close  to  Kaiaarireh,  i^ 
on  the  other  hand,  too  far  south,  since  Dor  was  ikjI 
within  the  limits  of  Asher.  The  Shihor-libnath,  if  i 
stream  at  all,  is  more  likely  to  have  been  the  littk 
stream  (marked  on  Van  de  Velde's  Map  as  Wady  liilkfi, 
but  as  Wady  m-Nebra  on  the  specimen  of  the  Ordnanf* 
Survey  in  the  Pal.  Erplor.  Quarlerly  for  Jan.  1875^ 
which  enters  the  Mediterranean  a  little  aoath  of  Atblii. 
The  sand  there  is  white  and  glistening,  and  this,  com- 
bined with  the  turbid  character  of  a  mountain-ctream. 
agrees  well  with  the  name. 

ShiStes  (Arab.  Shiak,  Shiaty "  a  party  or  faction";i, 
the  name  given  to  a  Mohammedan  sect  by  the  Sunniiet 
(q.  v.),  or  orthodox  Moslems.  The  Shiltes  never  assume 
that  name,  but  call  themselves  A  l-A  deliat,  **  Sect  of  th* 
Just  Ones."  The  principal  diflference  between  the  two 
consists  in  the  belief  of  the  Shiltes  that  the  imamat.  or 
supreme  rule,  both  spiritual  and  secular,  over  all  Mo- 
hammedans was  originally  vested  in  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Taleb, 
and  has  l^een  inherited  by  his  descendants,  to  whom  it 
now  legitimately  belongs.  They  are  subdivided  inJ'» 
five  sects,  to  one  of  which,  that  of  Ilaidar,  the  Persian* 
belong.  They  believe  ni  metempsychosis  and  the  de- 
scent of  God  upon  his  creatures,  inasmuch  as  be,  omni- 
present, sometimes  appears  in  some  individual  penxm. 
such  as  their  imams.  Their  five  subdivisions  thrr 
liken  unto  five  trees  with  seventy  branches^  for  their 
minor  divisions  of  opinions,  on  matters  of  comparatirehr 
unimportant  points  of  dogma,  are  endless.  In  this,  how- 
ever, they  all  agree — that  they  consider  ihe  caliph* 
Abu-Bekr,  Omar,  and  Othman — who  are  regarded  with 
the  highest  reverence  by  the  Sunnites— as  unrigbteom 
pretenders  and  usurpers  of  the  sovereign  power,  which 
properly  should  have  gone  to  Ali  direct  from  the  proph- 
et. They  also  reject  the  Abasside  caliphs,  notwith- 
standing their  descent  from  Mohammed,  because  they 
did  not  belong  to  All's  line. — Chambers" s  ATncyofep.s.v. 

ShilOli  (Heb.  ShUchi',  "^nbr,  probably  armed,  frao 
nbir,  a  missile ,  Sept,  2aXi,  y.  r.  SaXat  ^dktika^  etc), 
the  father  of  Azubah,  king  Jehoehaphat's  mother  {i 
Kings  xxii,  42 ,  2  Chron.  xx,  31).    B.C.  ante  946. 

Shirhim  (Heb.  Shilchim%  C^^rtc,  armed  men  [Ge- 
senius],  or  fountains  [  FUrst") ;  Sept.  ^(Kttifi  v.  r.  ToX^), 
a  city  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
mentioned  between  Lebaoth  and  Ain,  or  Ain-Rirorooo 
(Josh.  XV,  82).  In  the  list  of  Simeon's  cities  in  Josh,  xix, 
Sharuhen  (ver.  6)  ocaipies  the  place  of  Shilhim,  and  in 
1  Chron.  iv,  81  this  is  still  further  changed  to  Shaaraim. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  these  are  mere  cnrmpticm 
or  denote  any  actual  variations  of  name.  Tbe  juxtapo- 
sition  of  Shilhim  and  Ain  has  led  to  the  conjecture  that 
thev  are  identical  with  the  Salim  and  iEnon  of  John  tbe 
Baptist;  but  their  positioD  in  the  south  of  Jodah, so  r^ 
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mote  from  the  acene  of  John's  labors  and  the  other 
events  of  the  Gospel  history,  seems  to  forbid  this. — 
Smittu 

Slliinem  (Heb.  Shillem%  D^u3,  requital,  as  in  Deut. 

xxx:ii,  35 ;  Sept.  ZcXX^//,  y.  r.  XoWfift,  £t>AXr//i,  etc),  a 
»oa  of  Naphtaili  (Gen.  xlvi,  24;  Numb,  xxri,  49) ;  else- 
where (1  Ghron.  vii,  13)  called  Shallum  (q.  v.). 

Sliil^emite  (Heb.  collectively  with  the  article 
kaMh'ShaUmi\  '^'Ot'^T\\  Sept.  6  ^kXXfifii),  the  patio- 
ny mic  title  of  the  descendants  of  Shillem  (q.  v.),  the  son 
of  Nmpbtali  (Numb,  xxvi,  49). 

Sliilo'lh  (Isa.  Tui,  6).    See  Siloam. 

Sbiloh  appears  in  the  A.  V.  as  the  rendering  of  two 
words  in  the  Hebrew,  the  one  apparently  a  person,  and 
t  he  other  certainly  a  place.  (In  the  following  treatment 
of  both  we  avail  ourselves,  in  part,  of  the  statements 
found  in  the  dictionaries  of  Kitto,  Smith,  and  Fairbairn.) 

X.  (Heb.  ShUoh\  Hl?*^^;  on  the  meaning  and  ren- 
derings, see  below.)  This  is  a  peculiar  epithet  which 
was  applied,  in  the  prophetic  benediction  of  Jacob  on 
his  death-bed  (Gen.  xlix,  10),  to  a  future  personage,  and 
which  has  ever  been  r^arded  by  Christians  and  by  the 
ancient  Jews  as  a  denomination  of  the  Messiah.  The 
oracle  occurs  in  the  blessing  of  Judah,  and  is  thus  word- 
ed:  '^  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a 
law^rer  f  PI^Hia,  a  scribe^  recording  the  decree  uttered 
by  the  sovereign]  from  between  his  feet  [the  position 
frequently  depicted  on  the  EgA'ptian  monuments  as  oc- 
cupied by  the  secretary  of  important  persons],  until 

Shilohcome  [rt^*^^  K^r"*?  *!?]:  and  unto  him  the 
feathering  [nn^%  obedience,  as  in  Prov.  xxx,  17]  of  the 

people  shall  be.**  The  term  itself,  as  well  as  the  whole 
fiassage  to  which  it  belongs,  has  ever  been  a  fruitful 
theme  of  controversy  between  Jews  and  Christians,  the 
former,  although  they  admit,  for  the  most  part,  the  Mes- 
sianic reference  of  the  text,  being  still  fertile  in  expe- 
dieuts  to  evade  the  Christian  argument  foinided  upon 
it.  Neither  our  limits  nor  our  object  will  permit  us  to 
enter  largely  into  the  theological  bearings  of  this  pre- 
diction ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  possible  to  do  justice 
to  the  discussiuu  as  a  question  of  pure  philology  with- 
out at  the  same  time  displaying  the  strength  of  the 
Christian  interpretation,  and  trenching  upon  the  prov- 
ince occupied  by  the  proofs  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  being 
the  Messiah  of  the  Old-Test,  prophecies.  See  Michsiah. 
L  JCtjfnwlogical  and  Graminutical  Consuierations. — 
Before  entering  upon  the  more  essential  merits  of  the 
question,  it  may  be  well  to  recite  the  ancient  versions 
of  this  passage,  which  are  ro(»stly  to  be  referred  to  a 
date  that  must  exempt  them  from  the  charge  of  an  un- 
due bias  towanls  any  but  the  right  construction.  In- 
tluences  of  this  nature  have,  of  course,  become  operative 
with  Jews  of  a  later  period. 

1.  The  version  of  the  Sept.  is  peculiar:  "A  prince 
shall  not  fail  from  Judah,  nor  a  captain  out  of  his  loins, 
Fwg  av  tX^Jf  TO.  airoKiifitva  avripy  until  the  things  come 
that  are  laid  up  for  him,^  In  some  copies  another  read- 
ing is  found,  tft  airoKtirauifor  whom  it  is  laid  up,  mean- 
ing, doubtless,  «n  the  kingihm — for  whom  the  kingdom 
is  laid  up  in  reser\*e.  This  rendering  is  probably  to  be 
referred  to  an  erroneous  lection,  *tb  "ICX,  whose  it  is, 
Targ.  Onk.,  **  One  having  the  principality  shall  not  be 
taken  from  the  house  of  Jutlah,  nor  a  scribe  from  his 
children's  children,  until  the  Messiah  come,  whose  the 
kingdom  is."  Targ.  Jerus.,  "  Kings  shall  not  fail  from 
the  house  of  Judah,  nor  skilful  doctors  of  the  law  from 
their  children's  children,  till  the  time  when  the  king's 
Messiah  shall  come.'*  Syriac,  *'  The  sceptre  shall  not  fail 
from  Judah,  nor  an  expounder  from  between  his  feet, 
till  he  come  whose  it  is;**  i.  e.  the  sceptre,  the  right,  the 
liominion*  Arabic,  "The  sceptre  shall  not  be  taken 
away  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  under  his  rule, 
until  he  shall  come  whose  it  is.**  Samaritan,  ''The  scep- 
tre shall  not  be  taken  away  from  Judah,  nor  a  leader 


from  bis  banners,  until  the  Pacific  shall  come."  Latin 
Vulgate, "  The  sceptre  shall  not  be  taken  away  from 
Judah,  nor  a  leader  from  his  thxgh^lonec  veniet  qui 
mittetuiut  eti,  until  he  shall  come  who  is  to  be  sent.** 
This  is  supposed  to  be  founded  upon  mistaking  in  the 

original  nb^V?  for  nb*^^,  which  latter  comes  from  the 
root  nbo,  signifying  to  send;  yet  it  is  adopted  by  some 
scholars  as  the  truest  reading,  the  present  form  of  the 
word  being  owing,  in  their  opinion,  to  the  error  of  tran- 
scribers in  substituting  n  for  H. 

2.  Various  other  etymologies  have  been  assigned  to 
the  term,  the  advocates  of  which  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes — those  who  consider  the  word  n7*^tZ?  as  a 

compound,  and  those  who  deem  it  a  radical  or  simple 
derivation. 

((f.)  Those  of  the  first  class  coincide,  (1)  for  the  most 
part,  with  the  ancient  interpreters,  taking  T\h^TO  as 
equivalent  to  1^12?,  and  this  to  be  made  up  of  U,  the  con- 
traction of  ni!9H,  who,  and  tb,  the  dative  of  the  third 
personal  pronoun.  The  rendering,  accordingly,  in  this 
case,  would  be  cujus  est,  or  cui  ett,  whose  it  is,  to  whom  ii 
belongs,  i.  e.  the  sceptre  or  dominion.  This  interpreta- 
tion is  defended  by  Jahn  {KinL  ind,A,T,'u  507,  and  VcU, 
Mes,  ii,  179).  It  is  approved  also  by  Hess,  De  Wette, 
Krummacher,  and  others,  including  Turner  {Companion 
to  Genesis,  ad  loc.).  The  authority  of  the  ancient  ver- 
sions, already  alluded  to,  is  the  principal  ground  upon 
which  its  advocates  relv.  But  to  this  sense  it  is  a  seri- 
ous  objection  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  abbre- 
viation of  1CX  into  T23  was  known  in  the  time  of  Moses. 
There  is  no  other  instance  of  it  in  the  Pentateuch,  and 
it  is  only  in  the  book  of  Judges  that  we  first  meet  with 
it.  However  the  rendering  of  the  old  translators  may 
be  accounted  for,  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  the 
belief  that  the  form  in  question  was  the  received  one  in 
their  time.  If  it  were,  we  should  doubtless  find  some 
traces  of  it  in  existing  manuscripts.  But  though  these 
copies  exhibit  the  reading  ib^D,  not  one  of  them  gives 
15115,  and  but  very  few  nb^O,  which  Hengstenberg  deems 
of  no  consequence,  as  the  omission  of  the  Yod  was  merely 
a  defective  way  of  writing,  which  often  occurs  in  words 
of  similar  structure.  An  argument  for  this  interpreta- 
tion has,  indeed,  been  derived  from  Ezek.  xxi,  27,  where 
the  words  ^  until  he  shall  come  whose  is  the  dominion,** 
hdfi^TSn  17  "itt?K,  are  regarded  as  an  obvious  para- 
phrase of  iblT  or  nbttJ.  But  to  this  it  may  be  an- 
swered that  while  Ezekiel  may  have  had  the  present 
passage  in  his  eye,  and  intended  an  allusion  to  the  char- 
acter or  prerogatives  of  the  Messiah,  yet  there  is  no 
evidence  that  this  was  designed  as  an  interpretation  of 
the  name  under  consideration.  The  reasons,  therefore, 
appear  ample  for  setting  aside,  as  wholly  untenable,  the 
explication  of  the  time  here  propoundeil,  without  ad- 
verting to  the  fact  that  the  ellipsis  involved  in  this 
construction  is  so  unnatural  and  violent  that  no  parallel 
to  it  can  be  found  in  the  whole  Scriptures. 

(2.)  Another  solution  proposed  by  some  expositors  is, 
to  derive  the  word  nb*^©  from  b^ttJ,  chiltl,  and  the  sufQx 
n  for  \  This  will  yield  the  reading  "  until  his  ( Judah's) 
son  or  descendant,  the  Messiah,  shall  come."  Thus  the 
Targ.  Jon.,  "  Until  the  time  when  the  king's  Messiah 
shall  come,  the  little  one  of  his  sonsJ"  This  view  is 
favored  by  Calvin  {nd  loc.)  and  by  Knapp  {Dogm,  ii, 
138),  and  also  by  Dathe.  There  is,  however,  no  such 
word  in  known  Hebrew,  and  as  a  plea  for  its  possible 
existence  reference  is  made  to  an  Arabic  word,  shalil, 
with  the  same  signification.  The  only  philological  de- 
fence is  (with  Luther)  to  resolve  nb^©  into  a  synonym 
with  JT^b©,  afier-birth  (Deut.  xxviii,  57),  rendered 
"young  one;"  but  this  requires  us  to  adopt  the  unnat- 
ural supposition  that  the  term  properly  denoting  the 
stcundiiies,  or  the  membrane  that  encloses  the  fu^iu^  is 
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taken  for  the  foetus  itself.  Besides,  this  exposition  has 
an  air  of  grossneas  about  it  which  prompts  ita  immediate 
rejection. 

(b.)  The  second  class  consists  of  those  who  consider 
nb"*!:?  as  a  radical  or  simple  derivative.  Among  these, 
again,  there  are  two  principal  opinions. 

(1.)  By  translating  the  word  as  it  is  translated  every- 
where  else  in  the  Bible,  viz.  as  the  name  of  the  city  in 
Ephrairo  where  the  ark  of  the  covenant  remained  dur- 
ing  such  a  long  period,  a  sufficiently  good  meaning  is 
given  to  the  passage  without  any  violence  to  the  Hebrew 
language,  and,  indeed,  with  a  precise  grammatical  par- 
allel elsewhere  (comp.  nblC  Kajn,  1  Sam.  iv,  12).  The 
simple  translation  is,  "The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from 
Judah,  nor  the  ruler's  staff  from  between  his  feet,  till  he 
shall  go  to  Shiloh."  In  this  case  the  allusion  would  be 
to  the  primacy  of  Judah  in  war  (Judg.  i,  I,  2;  xx,  18; 
Numb,  ii,  3 ;  x,  14),  which  was  to  continue  until  the 
Promised  Land  was  conquered,  and  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant was  solemnly  deposited  at  Shiloh.  Some  Jewish 
writers  (especially  Aben-Ezra)  had  previously  main- 
tained that  Shiloh,  the  city  of  Ephraim,  was  referred  to 
in  this  passage;  and  Servetus  had  propounded  the  same 
opinion  in  a  fanciful  dissertation,  in  which  he  attributed 
a  double  meaning  to  the  words  (De  THmtute^  ii,  6i, 
ed.  1553).  But  the  above  translation  and  explana- 
tion, as  proposed  and  defen<ied  on  critical  grounds,  was 
first  suggested  in  modem  days  by  Teller  {Notes  Critica 
et  EreyetiaE  in  Gen,  xlir^  f>fut,  rrxiii,  Exod,  arp,  Judg.  v 
£Halw  et  Ilelmstadii,  1766]),  and  it  has  since,  with  modi- 
fications, found  favor  with  numerous  learned  men  belong- 
ing to  various  schools  of  theology,  such  as  Eichhom, 
Hiuig,  Tuch,  Bleek,  Rwald,  Delitzsch,  Kodiger,  Kalisch, 
Luzzatto,  and  Davidson. 

The  objections  to  this  interpretation  are  set  forth  at 
length  by  Hengstenberg  {Christology  of  the  OUl  Test,  ii, 
1  a,  41,  Keith's  transL),  and  the  reasons  in  its  favor,  with 
an  account  of  the  various  interpretations  which  have 
been  suggested  by  others,  are  well  given  by  Davidson 
{Introduction  to  the  Old  TesU  i,  199-210).  As  they  are 
not  of  a  grammatical  character,  they  will  be  considered 
below. 

(2.)  But  an  expoaition  of  far  more  weight,  both  from 
its  intrinsic  fitness  and  from  the  catalogue  of  distin- 
guished names  which  have  espoused  it,  is  that  which 
traces  the  term  to  the  root  nbll?,  quievitj  to  rett^  to  be  at 
peace,  and  makes  it  equivalent  to  pacijicatorj  peace- 
maker,  or  pacifier,  and  the  allusion  is  either  to  Solomon, 
whose  name  has  a  similar  signification,  or  to  the  expected 
Messiah,  who  in  Isa.  ix,  6  is  expressly  called  the  "  Prince 
of  Peace."  This  was  once  the  translation  of  Gesenius, 
though  he  afterwards  saw  reason  to  abandon  it  (see  his 
Lexicon,  s.  v.),  and  it  is  at  present  the  translation  of 
Hengstenberg  in  his  Christoloffy  of  the  Old  Test.  p.  69, 
and  of  the  grand  rabbi  Wogue,  in  his  translation  of 
Genesis,  a  work  which  is  approved  and  recommended 
by  the  grand  rabbins  of  France  (f^  Pentateuqve,  ou  let 
Cinq  Livres  de  Moise  [Paris,  I860]). 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  original  Hebrew  text 
is  correct  as  it  stands,  there  are  three  objections  to  this 
translation,  which,  taken  collectively,  seem  fatal  to  it. 
Ist.  The  word  Shiloh  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Hebrew  as 
the  name  or  appellation  of  a  person.  2d.  The  only  other 
Hebrew  word,  apparently,  of  the  same  form,  is  Giloh 
(Josh.  XV,  51 ;  2  Sam.  xv,  12);  and  this  is  the  name  of  a 
city,  not  of  a  person.  3d.  The  idea  conveyed  by  the 
proposed  interpretation  is  that  of  causing  or  effecting 
peace — an  idea  for  which  the  Hebrew  has  an  appropri- 
ate form  of  expression,  and  which,  in  this  word,  would 
normally  be  H^^^,  mashleh.  The  actual  form,  how- 
ever, is  diverse  from  this;  and  though  several  examples 
are  adduced  by  the  advocates  of  this  interpretation  of 
analogous  derivations  from  a  triliteral  root,  as  HIT'S 
from  nns,  -i"^ W«s  from  ->»D,  "nis'^p  from  "Jttp,  etc,  yet 
it  is  certain  that  the  original  characteristic  of  this  form 


is  a  passive  instead  of  an  actwe  senae,  which  StV*?  re- 
quires according  to  the  exegeaia  proposed.  We  mui 
therefore  understand  the  term  as  expresaing  the  geatfe 
character  of  the  Messianic  sway  in  generaL  The  other 
objections  will  be  considered  below. 

(8.)  The  next  best  translation  of  Shiloh  is  perfatpe 
that  of  "rest,"  from  the  same  root,  taken  paanvd?. 
The  passage  would  then  run  thus :  **  The  aoeptre  shall 
not  depart  from  Judah  . . .  till  rest  come  [till  he  eone 
to  rest],  and  the  nations  obey  him;"  and  the  r^ereocf 
would  be  to  the  Messiah,  who  was  to  apriiig  fnMn  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  This  translation  deserves  respectfm 
consideration,  as  having  been  ultimately  adof»ted  Irr 
iiesenius.  It  was  preferred  by  Vater,  and  b  defeode^i 
by  Knobel  in  the  Exegetisdus  tfandbuch  (Gen.  xlix,  lOi, 
This  import  of  the  term,  however,  would  rather  reqaiie 
a  fern,  than  a  masc  form.  It  likewise  remains  subject 
to  the  objection  that  Shiloh  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the 
Bible  in  this  sense,  and  that  the  import  thus  beooam 
neither  apt  nor  noteworthy.  To  say  nothing  of  other 
objections,  one  circumstance  seems  decisive,  so  dearhr 
decisive  that  Hofmann  has  given  up  thb  laat  inter- 
pretation and  embraced  the  common  one.  pronouncing 
the  interpretation  which  makes  Shiloh  a  city  **tbe  mos 
impossible  of  alL"  The  circumstance  is  this,  that  Shibb. 
originally  Shilon,  and  making  its  adjective  "  Shilonite.^ 
belongs  to  a  class  of  nouns  in  Hebrew  which  are  never 
appellatives  or  common  nouns,  but  always  proper  names 
either  of  persons  or  of  places;  and  this  is  unaffected  bv 
a  variation  in  the  etymok^^,  whether  we  derive  it,  wiifc 
almost  all  authorities,  from  nblT  (shal&h),  or  whether, 
with  Rodiger,  from  the  root  of  Solomon's  name,  C*Sr 
{shaldm),  reckoning  that  there  has  been  a  change  of  the 
letters  m  andn. 

(4.)  A  less  obvious  and  more  difficult  derivation  i< 
from  9KO,  with  a  substitution  of  *^  for  K;  thus  yieklin^ 
the  meaning  of  the  desired  or  expected  one.  This;,  how- 
ever, is  so  much  more  inapt,  that  we  may  say  the  cbc«re 
lies  between  two  of  the  above  interpreiatioos,  which  we 
accordingly  discuss  more  in  detaiL 

II.  ExegHical  and  Historical  Consideintions. — 1.  Ob 
the  Interpretation  of  Shiloh  as  the  H^'ell-k/uncH  Piaee  »j 
that  Name^ — The  explanation  of  this,  as  given  by  Rodi- 
ger, in  his  continuation  of  Gesenius's  Thesaurus^  is  ^  that 
the  tribe  of  Judah  should  go  before  the  other  tribea,  antl 
have  the  supreme  command  in  the  war  waged  with  the 
C^aanites  (see  Judg.  i,  1  sq.;  comp.  xx,  18;  Nurob.ii. 
1  sq.;  X,  14);  and  that  this  war  could  not  be  said  to 
be  finished  and  the  victor}'  to  be  gained  till  aAer  the 
victorious  Jews  had  entered  Shiloh,  a  city  standing  al- 
most in  the  centre  of  the  land  west  of  Jordan,  and  haJ 
there  set  up  the  sacred  ark;  then,  at  length,  when  the 
peoples  of  Canaan  had  been  reduced  to  obedience,  Jodab 
ceased  to  be  leader  in  the  war,  and  the  tranquillixed 
country  was  portioned  out  among  the  tribes."  It  ia  not 
very  easy  to  see  how  this  paraphrase  arises  oat  of  the 
words  of  the  text;  nor,  should  we  even  admit  that  it 
does,  do  we  seem  to  have  attained  to  any  very  satisfae- 
tor>'  meaning.  But,  apart  from  any  special  objectioo« 
to  some  particular  exposition,  we  urge  against  thb 
translation : 

(1.)  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  city 
Shiloh  in  the  time  of  Jacob,  or,  if  it  did  exist,  it  w» 
not  improbably  known  by  some  other  name;  for  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  suggest  that  the  name  of  the 
city  was  derived  from  this  prophecy.  Nay,  granting; 
that  it  existed  under  the  name  of  Shiloh,  it  is  a  gratuitous 
assertion  that  Jacob  spoke  to  his  sons  of  a  place  ao  en- 
tirely unimportant,  with  which  we  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  he  or  they  ever  had  any  connection.  Id 
this  respect  it  stands  entirely  on  a  different  footing 
from  the  city  Shechem,  to  which  there  is  thought  to 
be  a  reference  in  Gen.  xlviii,  22. 

(2.)  There  is  something  which  reqnires  to  be  ex- 
plained in  the  expression  ^  until  he  come  to  Shiloh.* 
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Suppottiig  it  to  refer  to  the  place  to  which  the  taber- 
nacle was  brought  bj  Joshua,  what  had  Judah  to  do 
with  this  *^  coming  to  Shiloh"  more  than  the  other 
tribes,  **  Judah,  of  which  tribe  Moses  spake  nothing  con- 
cerning priesthood?"  At  the  very  least,  it  suggests  a 
grave  doubt  whether  Judah  really  was  meant  to  be  the 
subject  of  the  verb;  the  more  so  that  it  would  have 
been  extremely  easy  to  write  the  sentence  so  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  grammatical  con- 
^ruction. 

^)  A  violent  surprise  is  given  to  us  by  this  limita- 
tion of  Judah's  lead  or  rule  to  the  time  anterior  to  his 
coming  to  Shiloh.  The  prophecy  of  Jacob  was  in  ref- 
erence to  things  which  should  befall  them  in  /Ae  latt 
days  (Gen.  xlix,  1).  Whether  we  incline  to  a  definite 
or  to  an  indefinite  interpretation  of  this  phrase,  it  is 
much  at  variance  with  a  prophecy  of  Judah^s  suprem- 
acy for  forty -five  or  fifty  years,  from  tlie  Exode  till 
the  coming  of  the  tribes  to  Shiloh;  of  which  period 
thirty-eight  years  were  spent  in  a  state  of  suspension 
from  the  favor  of  God,  so  far  as  this  was  manifested  by 
church  privileges.  Was  this  all  the  pre-eminent  bless- 
ing of  Judah?  Was  a  sudden  termination  to  be  piit 
to  the  triumphal  progress,  **  conquering  and  to  con- 
quer,** which  we  anticipated  as  we  read  ver.  8, 9?  Or, 
at  least,  must  a  veil  be  thrown  over  what  renudned  of 
it  subsequent  to  the  arrival  at  Shiloh? 

(4.)  So  we  come  to  the  question.  Does  this  interpre- 
tation harmonize  in  any  way  with  the  facts  of  the 
case  ?  Delitzsch  is  well  aware  that,  on  this  interpre- 
tation, the  prophecy  implies,  first,  that  Judah  had  ^  the 
sceptre  and  the  lawgiver**  till  it  came  to  Shiloh,  and, 
secondly,  that  this  coming  to  Shiloh  was  a  turning- 
point  in  its  history;  and  it  is  incomprehensible  to  us 
how  he  persuades  himself  into  affirming  these  two 
propositions.  As  to  the  former,  we  have  not  space  for 
discussing  the  varieties  of  translation  proposed;  but, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us  concede  as  much  as 
poffiible  in  the  way  of  cutting  down  and  restricting  the 
meaning  of  these  terms.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  the 
pre-eminence  was  assigned  to  Judah  only  in  one  re- 
spect, during  the  march  through  the  wilderness — that  it 
took  the  first  place  among  the  tribes  in  the  order  of 
marching  (Numb,  ii  and  x);  unless  we  add  that  the 
same  order  was  observed  in  the  consecration-offerings 
at  the  tabernacle  (ch.  vii).  But  in  this  we  see  no 
niore  than  a  very  limited  amount  of  honor;  while  the 
power  and  authority  were  first  in  the  hands  of  Moses 
and  Aaron  the  Levites,  and  next  in  those  of  Joshua  the 
Ephraimite.  Let  any  one  compare  the  dying  blessing 
of  Moses  with  this  blessing  of  Jacob,  and  see  how  brief 
is  the  notice  of  Judah  (a  tribe  certainly  the  most  nu- 
merous, but  not  possessed  of  any  other  practical  advan- 
tage), and  how  full  are  the  blessings  pronounced  upon 
Levi  and  Joseph.  We  do  not  either  deny  or  under- 
value the  honor  of  the  position  assigned  to  Judah;  but 
we  say  it  was  of  little  value  unless  taken  in  connection 
with  this  prophecy  and  regarded  as  a  prognostic  or  a 
pledge  of  its  fulfilment  in  due  time,  or,  at  most,  a  prel- 
ude to  it  and  a  preparation  for  it.  The  proper  fulfil- 
ment began  in  David's  time;  and  "  the  sceptre  and  the 
law^ver**  are  to  be  sought  for  in  his  line,  to  which 
the  promises  were  made  of  an  unending  dominion.  But 
before  David  came  to  hold  the  sceptre,  the  city  Shiloh 
had  ceased  to  be  the  religious  centre  of  the  people  of 
Israel,  and  its  mention  in  this  prophecy  would  be  in- 
explicable. As  to  the  second  proposition  involved  in 
this  interpretauon,  there  is  not  even  a  shadow  of  evi- 
dence that  the  coming  to  Shiloh  was  a  turning-point 
in  the  relations  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  either  to  the  oth- 
er tribes  or  to  the  heathen.  Whatever  primacy  Judah 
had  enjoyed  already,  one  may  plausibly  assert  that  it 
continued  to  enjoy,  it  was  the  first  to  be  sent  to  the 
wars  after  Joshua's  death,  yet  alone  and  not  command- 
ing the  others  (Judg.  i,  1, 2) ;  it  was  sent  foremost  into 
the  battle  in  the  civil  war  with  Benjamin  (xx,  18),  and 
it  fnnushed  the  first  of  the  judges  (iii,  9).    These  are 


certainly  small  matters,  but  they  are  quite  as  great 
as  any  which  can  be  named  anterior  to  the  arrival  at 
Shiloh.  Still  they  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
fact  that  the  time  for  Judah's  sceptre  and  lawgiving 
had  not  yet  come,  as  the  age  of  the  judges  was  the  pe- 
riod in  which  Ephraim  was  the  leading  tribe  (comp. 
viii,  1-3;  xii,  1-6;  Psa.  Ixxviii). 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  adopting  this  transla- 
tion are,  indeed,  so  very  great  that  in  his  commentary 
Tuch  suggerted  a  modification  which  has  met  with 
some  little  support.  He  supplies  an  indefinite  subject 
to  the  verb — "  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah 
. . .  as  long  as  [people]  come  to  Shiloh;**  that  is  to  say, 
forever,  llie  objections  to  this  rendering  are  so  over- 
whelming that  we  may  be  sure  it  never  would  have 
been  proposed  but  for  the  perplexities  of  those  who 
deny  that  Shiloh  is  a  person.  There  is  an  awkward- 
ness in  supplying  this  subject,  there  is  an  entire  misap- 
prehension of  the  meaning  of  the  conjunction;  and  the 
use  of  the  phrase  '*as  long  as  people  come  to  Shiloh,** 
in  the  sense  "^  forever,'*  has  no  parallel  in  Scripture,  and 
appears  most  unnatural  when  we  look  at  it  in  the  light 
of  history. 

%  On  the  Reference  of  the  Name  Shiloh  to  the  Messi- 
ah.— The  old  and  simple  interpretation  is  that  the  sov- 
ereignty in  Israel  belongs  to  Judah,  and  that  this  pre- 
rogative shall  not  be  exhausted  till  the  promised  Sav- 
iour comes,  who  shall  bring  all  the  blessings  to  the 
highest  perfection. 

a.  Arguments  in  Favor  of  this  fnterprekUion, — (1.) 
The  name  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  an  adjective 
meaning  ** peaceful^^'  a  title  most  appropriate  to  our  Sav- 
iour, and  confirmed  by  parallels  or  imitations  to  which 
it  will  be  necessary  to  refer.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
there  is  a  close  connection  between  the  name  of  the 
person  here  and  that  of  the  place  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  other  texts  in  which  the  word  occurs;  and  this 
connection  indicates  the  circumstance  bv  which  manv 
have  been  led  to  adopt  the  explanation  which  we  have 
rejected,  owing  to  its  appearance  in  all  the  other  texts ; 
they  felt  that  the  place  Shiloh  was  not  to  be  thrust  out 
of  this  text  without  good  reason.  Now  the  fact  is  not 
that  there  is  here  a  reference  to  the  place,  for  all  at- 
tempts to  make  this  intelligible  and  satisfactory  have 
failed,  but  that  in  the  place  there  is  a  reference  to  thn 
text.  Shiloh  was  the  name  given  to  the  place  where 
the  ark  found  a  place  of  rest  for  itself  (or,  otherwise, 
the  place  which  already  bore  this  name  was  selected  as 
the  resting-place  of  the  ark),  because  it  expressed  the 
hope  of  the  people  that  in  this  place  they  should  find 
"one  greater  than  the  Temple;"  Shiloh  the  place  re- 
minded them  continually  of  this  prophecy  of  Shiloh 
the  person,  and  kept  alive  the  faith  of  the  people  in 
"him  that  was  to  come.*'  Similar  to  this  is  the  name 
Jerusalem,  "possession  of  peace,"  or  "foundation  of 
peace,"  to  which  the  ark  was  afterwards  carried  as  Je- 
hovah*s  place  of  rest  forever,  which  he  had  desired,  and 
in  which  the  Lord  whom  they  sought  should  suddenly 
come  to  his  temple.  This  reference  to  the  person  Shi- 
loh in  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  people  met  with 
Grod  has  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  most  prominent 
persons  after  the  sceptre  and  the  lawgiver  actually 
came  to  Judah.  For  David  named  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor Solomon,  a  name  which  in  Hebrew  bears  a  much 
closer  analogy  to  Shiloh  than  the  English  reader  might 
suppose,  both  being  also  the  same  in  meaning.  David 
had  been  restrained  from  building  the  Temple  because 
he  had  shed  blood  abundantly ;  but  he  gave  the  name 
Solomon  to  him  who  was  to  build  it,  for  he  was  to  be 
"  a  man  of  rest,"  and  the  Lord  was  to  give  "  peace  and 
quietness  to  Israel  in  his  days"  (1  Chron.  xxii,  8,  9). 
This  also  illustrates  the  following  words  of  the  prophe- 
cy, "  until  the  Peaceful  One  comes,  and  unto  him  shall 
the  gathering  of  the  peoples  be."  The  peoples,  in  the 
plural,  are  admitted  by  almost  universal  consent  to  be 
the  heathen  nations,  attracted  by  this  Peaceful  One 
who  gives  them  rest  (see  Matt,  xi,  28-80 ;  xxiii,  d7\ 
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This  thought  comes  out  more  and  more  beautiruUy  as 
the  precise  sij^n ideation  of  the  gathering  of  the  peo- 
ples is  contemplated ;  whether  it  be  **  attachment,"  or 
*'  trust,"  or,  roost  simply  and  probably,  **  filial  obedience," 
as  ill  Prov.  xxx,  17. 

(2.)  Those  alone  who  acknowledge  Shilob  to  be  a 
perHoii  bring  the  blessing  of  Jacob  into  harmony  with 
the  promises  in  the  patriarchal  period.  There  is  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  of  course,  as  to  the  clearness  with 
which  Christ's  person  was  then  revealed.  But  there 
is  no  room  for  doubting  that  two  subjects  were  brought 
prominently  forward — the  multiplication  of  their  seed, 
and  the  prospect  that  out  of  them  should  come  a  bless- 
ing for  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  former  sub- 
ject appears  repeatedly  in  this  chapter;  but  the  latter 
is  overlooked  entirely  in  the  other  interpretation,  while 
full  justice  is  done  to  it  in  this  one.  Nay,  the  line  of 
blessing  had  been  distinctly  marked  out  in  the  case  of 
the  three  successive  patriarchs;  now,  when  the  third  of 
these  saw  that  blessing  expanding  over  twelve  contem' 
ftorary  patriarchs,  it  was  most  natural  that  Jacob,  who 
had  been  so  anxious  to  obtain  it  for  himself,  should 
name  the  one  from  whom  the  seed  of  blessing  in  the 
highest  sense  was  to  come.  And  unless  we  adroit  that 
a  prerogative  is  granted  to  Judah,  far  different  from  the 
narrow  concession  in  time  and  degree  which  is  made 
by  those  who  understand  Shiloh  here  to  be  a  place,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  discover  any  ground  for  the  assertion 
that  the  chief  ruler  was  to  spring  from  Judah,  of  whom 
the  Lord  had  made  choice  for  this  place  of  power  and 
honor  (1  Chron.  v,  2;  xxviii,4).  It  is  true  that  some 
of  the  best  living  expositors  of  the  Messianic  uiterpre- 
tation  do  not  think  that  the  descent  of  our  Lord  from 
Judah  is  the  notion  conveved  in  the  wonls  "  from  be- 
tween  his  feet."  But  it  is  vain  to  make  any  difficulty 
out  of  this ;  for,  speaking  of  each  of  the  tribes  in  suc- 
cession and  one  )sy  one  as  Jacob  does,  it  is  impossible 
that  he  can  mean  to  make  Shiloh  belong  to  any  other 
tribe. 

(3.)  If  we  understand  Shiloh  to  be  a  person,  we  see 
that  the  blessing  pronounced  on  Judah  is  one  complete 
homogeneous  whole.  It  begins  with  laying  emphasis 
on  his  name, "  He  that  shall  be  praised,"  a  verb  which 
certainly  is  used  habitually,  it  would  even  seem  ex- 
clusively, of  God ;  as  if  to  hint  that  there  is  a  mysteri- 
ous fulness  of  blessing  in  Judah's  case  which  involves 
something  more  than  human.  It  promises  him  all 
praise  and  favor  from  his  brethren ;  and  in  the  middle 
of  this  it  places  his  invincible  superiority  to  his  ene- 
mies. It  compares  him  to  a  lion,  in  respect  of  his  re- 
sistless activity,  and  of  his  safety  when  he  lies  down ; 
and  on  this  metaphor  it  enlai^^  throughout  a  verse. 
It  carries  the  blessing  onward  to  its  culmination  in 
Shiloh :  fur  there  is  no  change  of  subject,  since  Shiloh 
is  a  part  of  Judah,  its  head  and  noblest  part;  and  there 
is  no  limitation  in  the  word  *' until,"  which  has  an  in- 
clusive (not  an  exclusive)  meaning  in  this  as  in  many 
passages,  as  much  as  to  say, ''  The  sceptre  does  not  de- 
part till  Shiloh  comes,  and  of  course  after  his  coming 
there  is  no  risk  of  its  departure."  And  so  Judah,  at 
whose  head  is  Shiloh,  enjoys  a  rest  at  once  glorious  and 
luxurious  in  the  Promised  Land,  possessing  all  the  ful- 
ness of  God's  goodness,  as  is  related  of  the  earthly  Sol- 
omon's reign  (1  Kings  iv,  24,  25 ;  v,  4, 5),  and  as  shall 
be  realized  more  nobly  in  the  reign  of  the  heavenly 
Solomon,  whose  life  on  earth  already  contrasted  with 
that  of  his  ascetic  forerunner  in  certain  respects,  to 
which  his  enemies  called  attention  for  a  malignant  pur- 
pose (Luke  vii,  83, 84). 

(4.)  This  interpretation  is  confirmed  by  other  texts 
referring  to  it.  The  prophecies  of  Balaam  refer  more 
than  once  to  the  blessing  pronounced  on  Judah,  the 
lion-like  course  of  the  people,  the  royal  honor  in  store 
for  them,  and  the  leader  by  whom  all  the  noblest  things 
were  to  be  achieved.  Especially  Numb,  xxiv,  17,  "  I 
shall  see  him,  but  not  now ;  I  shall  behold  him,  but  not 
nigh ; "there  shall  come  a  star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  scep- 


tre shall  rise  out  of  Israel,  and  shall  smite  tbe  ootnen 
of  Moab,  and  destroy  all  the  children  of  Sheth,"  of  tu- 
mult or  of  pride.  Perhaps  thb  distance  of  tbe  time  of 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  may  be  the  reasoo  of  tbe  ^- 
treme  brevity  of  the  blessing  of  Moses  pronouoced  as 
Judah ;  though  its  brevity  may  be  also  owin^  to  this, 
that  it  is  an  allusion  to  the  fuller  blessing  of  Jacob. 
Again,  in  the  age  in  which  the  sceptre  and  tbe  law- 
giver appeared  in  Judah,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
earlier  stepping-stone  led  to  the  language  of  Psau  ii  aod 
ex,  and  to  that  of  Nathan's  prophecy  of  the  perpetuity 
and  glory  of  David's  line,  if  Shiloh  be  not  a  penrai : 
Psa.  Ixxii,  in  particular,  is  the  expansion  of  tbe  foith  in 
his  glorious  and  peaceful  reign.  In  the  propbecies  of 
Isaiah  there  are  several  references  to  the  Messiah  in 
language  which  seems  connected  with  this  one;  tbe 
very  name  **  Prince  of  Peace"  (ix,  6)  is  an  interpreta- 
tion of  Shiloh.  And  in  Ezek.  xxi,  30-32  (25-27  hi  the 
English)  there  is  a  reference  which  few  critics  have 
hesitated  to  acknowledge,  and  whose  influence  opoa 
the  ancient  translators  must  vet  be  noticed :  "And  tiioa 

* 

profane  wicked  prince  of  Israel,  whose  day  is  cooae, 
when  iniquity  shall  have  an  end,  thus  saith  the  Lord, 
Remove  the  diadem  and  take  off  the  crown ;  tbis  ^laH 
not  be  the  same :  exalt  him  that  is  low,  and  abase  bim 
that  is  high.  I  will  overturn,  overturn,  overtam  it: 
and  it  shall  be  no  more,  until  he  come  whose  right  ii  is ; 
and  I  will  gire  it  him,''*  To  mention  no  more,  there  are 
names  given  to  our  Lord  in  the  New  Test,  wbicb  mtd 
be  traced  back  to  this  prophecy:  such  are  found  in 
Eph.  ii,  14,  "For  he  is  our  peace,"  and  especially  in 
Rev.  V,  6,  "  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.*' 

b.  Directions  to  this  Interpretation, — These  bave  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  They  are  cliiefly  of  a  negative 
character. 

(1.)  Kurt2,  following  the  earlier  opinion  of  Hofmann 
in  his  Weissagung  und  ErJuUung^  interposes  a  theoret- 
ical objection  that  the  organic  progress  of  prophecy  in 
connection  with  the  developments  of  history  is  unfa- 
vorable to  the  notion  of  a  personal  Messiah  in  tbe  Pen- 
tateuch :  it  would  not  arise  till  the  promises  to  tbe  pa- 
triarchs had  been  realized  so  far  as  concerned  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  individual  into  a  numerous  offspring, 
when  the  necessity  of  a  head  would  come  to  be  felt, 
that  this  multitude  might  be  led  back  to  a  unity  again. 

This  assumption  cannot  be  admitted :  there  is  a  con- 
nection certainly  between  history  and  prophecy,  yet  it 
is  nevertheless  true  that  the  latter,  from  time  to  time, 
bursts  the  limits  which  are  imposetl  upon  the  former; 
so  that,  as  we  have  already  said,  he  who  rejects  the 
personal  Messiah  in  this  text  must  be  prepared  for 
prophecy  taking  a  much  greater  and  more  sudden  leap 
in  the  age  of  David.  Grant,  too,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  Moses  had  no  conception  of  a  personal  Mes- 
siah, there  is  nothing  to  hinder  our  belief  that  Jaoob 
had  been  gifted  enough  to  see  it;  just  as,  if  we  deny 
that  Jacob  saw  it,  we  must  admit  that  Abraham  did 
see  Christ's  day  and  rejoice,  unless  we  renounce  confi- 
dence in  our  Lord's  testimony.  Nay,  w^e  do  not  hoW 
that  the  understanding  of  the  prophets  is  the  measure 
of  the  meaning  of  their  predictions;  so  that  our  belief 
that  Shiloh  is  the  Saviour  does  not  necessitate  our  be- 
lief that  Jacob  understood  this  in  the  way  that  we  do. 
Yet,  so  far  as  we  comprehend  the  circum^ances,  we 
know  of  no  reason  for  doubting  that  Jacob  did  expect 
a  personal  Saviour  whom  he  named  Shiloh ;  for  an  in- 
dividual head  seems  requisite  for  the  work  mentioned 
in  the  text,  at  once  subduing  the  heathen  and  attractii^ 
them  to  willing  obedience.  Compare  Psa.  xviii,  40  sq^ 
where  the  head  and  his  work  appear,  when  the  sceptre 
of  Judah  came  into  view ;  also  Isa.  xi ;  Iv,  4.  There  is 
weight  in  Uengstenberg's  observation  that  the  indirid- 
ual  comes  strongly  out  in  the  patriarchal  history  oo 
account  of  its  biographical  character;  so  that  one  feels 
no  surprise  at  the  mention  of  the  personal  Messiah  af- 
ter reading  passages  like  these :  "  I  will  bless  thee^  "In 
M«e,"  not  less  than  ^in  thy  seed,  ^lall  all  tbe  natkitt 
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of  the  earth  he  Uessed.**  This  is  apart  from  any  weight 
which  the  apostle  teaches  us  to  attach  to  the  word  in 
the  singiilar  Dumber:  "  Now  to  Abraham  and  hb  seed 
were  the  promises  made ;  he  saith  not,  And  to  seeds, 
as  of  many  \  but  as  of  one,  And  to  thy  seed,  which  is 
Christ-^ 

(2.^  A  very  different  objection  of  a  most  practical 
kind  is  that  our  interpretation  is  contradicted  by  facts, 
since  the  sceptre  had  departed  from  Judah  for  centu- 
ries before  Christ  was  bom ;  and  the  appeal  is  made  to 
the  end  uf  the  kingdom  by  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
to  the  continued  subjection  of  the  people  to  the  Persian 
and  the  Greek  goveniments,  to  the  fact  that  even  the 
Moccabaean  princes  did  not  spring  from  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  and  to  the  thoroughly  foreign  nature  of  the  rule 
of  Herod  and  hu  family. 

In  reply,  we  do  not  need  to  enter  into  a  laborious 
discussion  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  something 
of  Judah^s  soeptre  still  remained.     Were  we  to  grant 
all  that  is  allegeil,  the  very  fact  that  Christ  arose  in  due 
time  is  proof  that  the  sceptre  had  not  departed  from 
Judah  in  the  course  of  these  reverses;  precisely  as  a 
total  eclipse  b  no  proof  that  the  day  is  at  an  end.    The 
sceptre  was  long  of  appearing  in  Judah;  Israel  had  to 
wait  fur  centuries  in  faith  that  kings  would  arise  in 
the  line  of  promise,  although  they  had  not  been  long 
of  arising  in  the  rejected  line  of  Esau  (Gen.  xvii.  16; 
XXXV,  1 1 ;  xxxvi,  31).     The  Upse  of  centuries  before 
the  sceptre  appeared  in  Israel  does  not  disturb  our  faith 
in  this  prophecy;  neither  need  the  lapse  of  centuries 
afier  it  disappeared,  if  Judah  was  only  kept  tc^ether 
till  the  predicted  rod  should  come  forth  of  the  stump 
of  Jesse  (Isa.  xi,  1).     At  the  worst,  we  rest  in  faith  on 
Gabriel*8  words  to  Mary — ''The  Lord  God  shall  give 
unto  him  the  throne  of  hb  father  David ;  and  he  shall 
rei^n  orer  the  bouse  of  Jacob  forever;  and  of  hb  king- 
dom there  shall  be  no  end"  (Luke  i,  82, 33).     It  b  im- 
portant to  observe  that  the  facts  which  stumble  some 
modem  Chrbtians  were  no  stumbling-block  to  ancient 
Jews  and  Christians,  to  whom  they  were  equslly  well 
known,  and  by  whom  translations  and  paraphrases  were 
made  in'  which  Shiloh  was,  without  hesitation,  inter- 
preted to  be  the  Messiah.     They  understood  the  true 
meaning  of  the  prophecy — that  it  secured  a  kingdom 
substantially  and  truly  perpetual,  yet  liable  to  interrup- 
tions which  should  seem  to  the  world  to  be  failures  of 
God's  word,  because  only  hb  children  understand  that 
chaj»tisement8  are  a  part  of  the  blessings  secured  to 
them  by  covenant.    At  the  time  when  the  sceptre  did 
first  appear  in  Judah  the  law  of  the  kingdom  on  this 
point  was  laid  down  explicitly  by  Nathan  (2  Sam.  vii, 
12-16),  of  which  we  have  a  more  expanded  statement 
throughout  Psa.  Ixxxix. 

In  a  very  important  sense,  however,  the  sceptre  had 
not  departed  from  Judah  even  during  the  Babylonian 
captivity  and  the  Persian  rule ;  for  the  national  elders 
were  always  more  or  less  recognised  by  these  foreign 
powers,  as  the  titles  Resh  gdutha  (prince  of  the  cap- 
tivity) and  alab(irch  (q.  v.)  evince  in  later  times.  See 
Captivity  ;  Dispbrskd.  The  authority  of  Zerubba- 
bel  as  **  governor  of  Judah"  (Hag.  ii,  2)  evidendy  rest- 
ed upon  a  recognition  of  thb  traditional  supremacy. 
Moreover,  the  Jewish  people  well  understood  that  thb 
foreign  yoke  was  imposed  as  a  temporary  penalty  for 
I  heir  sins,  and  the  prophecy  obviously  refers  to  &Jtnaif 
as  well  as  total,  passing-away  of  civil  power,  which,  it 
ia  demonstrable,  did  not  occur  till  after  the  reduction 
of  Jadsea  to  a  Roman  province.  The  restoration  of 
royalty  in  the  persons  of  the  Asmonsan  line,  therefore, 
nerved  legitimately  as  a  link  to  keep  alive  this  grant; 
and  its  transfer  to  Herod,  although  but  a  Jew  by  adop- 
tion, was  in  like  manner  a  renewal  of  the  prerogative. 
After  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  Jews  themselves  ac- 
knowledged that  "  they  had  no  king  but  Caesar"^  (John 
xix.  16).  It  would  seem  to  have  been  Jehovah's  orig- 
inal intention  to  make  the  Davidic  dynasty  absolutely 
perpetual  in  a  political  sense ,  but  the  condition  of  loy- 


i\ty  to  him,  which  was  never  overlooked,  having  fail- 
ed, the  promise  was  suspended,  and  at  last  finally  re- 
voked so  far  as  the  nationality  was  concerned.  Yet  the 
spiritual  import  of  the  grant  remained  in  full  force,  and 
shall  never  be  repealed.  Christ  was  the  true  Heir  of 
David,  and  the  supremac}',  whatever  it  may  have  orig- 
inally contemplated,  took,  in  his  person,  the  spiritual 
phase  exclusively.  It  b  thb  change  in  the  aspect  of 
the  Judaic  sceptre  that  justifies  the  peculiar  terra  Shi- 
loh, the  Peaceful,  as  characterizing  the  new  ^'  kingtlom 
of  heaven,"'  in  distinction  from  the  vindictive  and  often 
sanguinsry  spirit  of  the  older  Judabm. 

(3.)  It  b  alleged  that  we  take  the  word  Shiloh  in  a 
sense  elsewhere  unknown,  and  here  unnecessary.  The 
necessity,  however,  seems  to  us  to  \\e  proved  by  the  im- 
possibility of  resting  satisfied  with  the  other  interpre- 
tation ;  and  confessedly  this  necessity  has  been  felt  by 
the  vast  majority  of  inteqireters  of  every  age,  and  coun- 
try, and  school  of  opinion,  always  excepting  open  un- 
believers. We  have  pointed  out  the  real  and  intimate 
connection  of  the  two  names,  that  of  the  person  and 
that  of  the  city;  nor  b  there  anything  unusual  in  thb 
double  use  of  a  name,  of  which  the  book  of  Genesb 
gives  other  examples  in  Enoch  and  Shechem  (iv,  17 ; 
xxxiii,  18, 19).  If  we  think  that  the  name  of  a  city 
has  been  imagined  erroneously  here,  thb  b  no  more 
than  b  now  commonly  supposed  in  regard  to  Shalem 
in  ver.  18. 

(4.)  A  comparatively  trifling  objection  b  that  we 
mar  the  simplicity  of  the  structure  of  the  sentence  by 
intro<lucing  Shiloh  as  a  hew  subject;  an  objection,  be- 
sides, which  presses  with  equal  weight  upon  our  oppo- 
nents, who  forget  that  **  the  sceptre*'  or  **  the  lawgiv- 
er," and  not  *'  Judah,"  b  the  original  snbjecu 

On  the  above  questions,  see,  besides  the  regular  com- 
mentaries, and  the  treatises  already  cited,  the  mono- 
graphs in  Latin  by  Stempel  (F.  ad  0. 1610);  Alting 
(France  1662);  Leusler  (Giess.  1662);  MtUler  (Jen. 
1667)  •  Burger  (Altd.  1710) ;  Schottgen  (F.  ad  0. 1718) ; 
Vriemoet  (Ultraj.  1722);  Sherbach  (Vitemb.  1743); 
Huth  (Erlang.  1748);  Nagel  (Altd.  1767);  Gulcher 
(Lips.  1774):  Sixt  (Altd.  1785);  and  in  German  by 
Kern  (GotU  1786) ;  Bahor  (Vienna,  1789) ;  also  the 
Christ.  Rev,  1849,  p.  286 ;  Joum,  of  Sac.  Lit.  April, 
1857;  Presb.  Quar.  Rev.  April,  1861. 

2.  (Heb.  Shiloh',  r6^  [Josh,  xvui,  1,  8,  9, 10?  xix, 
51;  xxi,  2;  xxii,  9,  12;  Judg.  xviii,  31;  xxi,  12; 
1  Sam.  i,  3,  9;  li,  14;  iii,  21 ;  iv,  3,  4,  12;  xiv,  8;  1 
Kings  xiv,  2,  4;  Jer.  xxvi,  6],  or  tib^^  [1  Kings  ii, 
27];  also  SMlo',  iblT  [Judg.  xxi,  19;  1  Sam.  i,  24 ;  iii, 
21;  Psa.  Ixxvii,  60 ;  Jer.  vii,  14;  xxvi,  9;  xli,  5],  or 
lb*^^  [Judg.  xxi,  21 ;  Jer.  vii,  12] ;  and  perhaps  also  Shi- 
Ion' ,  V''^''^  [which  does  not  occur],  whence  the  gentile 
Shilonite  [q.  v.  ],  ■'2*i"'t»  [1  Kings  xi,  29 ;  xii,  16] ;  in  the 

Sept.  usually  XtiXw  or  XriXutfif  v.  r.  ^aXiov,  ^aXfj/ji;  Jo- 
sephus,  2(X(f^  [^n/.  viii,7, 7;  11,1;  ZiXovv,  v,  1, 19;  2, 
9] ;  Itjkbi  [v,  2, 12] ;  Vulg.  Silo,  and  more  rarely  Selo), 
a  town  or  village  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraira,  interesting 
for  its  sacred  associations,  and  regarded  by  many  as  in- 
dicated in  the  blessing  of  the  dying  Jacob  (Gen,  xlix, 
10).  See  the  preceding  article.  The  name  was  derived 
probably  from  rib®,  lb'2?,  "  to  rest,"  and  represented 

the  idea  that  the  nation  attained  at  thb  place  to  a  state 
of  rest,  or  that  the  Lord  himself  would  here  rest  among 
hb  people.  Taanath -shiloh  (q.  v.)  may  be  another 
name  of  the  same  pbce,  or  of  a  different  place  near  it, 
through  which  it  was  customary  to  pass  on  the  way  to 
Shiloh,  as  the  obscure  etymology  may  indicate.  See 
also  Kurtz,  Gesch.  des  A,  Bund,  ii,  669.  See  Ephkaim, 
Tribe  of. 

Shiloh  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  sacred  of  the 
Hebrew  sanctuaries.  The  ark  of  the  covenant,  which 
had  been  kept  at  Gilgal  during  the  progress  of  the 
conquest  ( Josh,  xviii,  1  sq. ),  was  removed  thence  on 
the  subjugation  of  the  country,  and  kept  at  Shiloh  tnm 


u.  [rui 


the  lut  diTS  of  Joabua  tn  the  lime  of  Samuel  (ver. 
10;  Judg.  iviii,  ail  1  Sam.  ir,  3).  It  wta  here  the 
Hebrew  corqueror  Uivided  amoDg  the  Iribes  the  por- 
tion of  the  weM  JonlBn-rrginn,  which  had  not  been 
already  allotteil  (Josh. xviii,  10'.  xix.&I).  In  thisdis- 
tribvlioii,  or  an  earlier  nne,  Shiloh  fell  within  the  limiti 
of  Ephriim  {xTi,5).    Theae'uture  here  of  ths  "daugh- 

event  which  prewTi'ed  one  or  the  tribes  from  extinc- 
tion (Juclg.  XXI,  l9-:i3).  The  "annual  feoM  of  the 
Lord"  wa«  obeerved  it  Shiloh,  and  on  one  of  Iheae  oc- 
canona  the  men  lay  in  wait  in  the  vineyarda,  and  when 
the  women  went  forth  "lo  dance  in  dmceB,"  the  men 
look  them  captive  and  carried  them  home  aa  wives. 
Here  Eli  judged  larael.  and  at  laat  died  of  grief  on 
hearing  that  the  ark  of  the  Lord  wu  laken  by  the 
enemy  (I  Sam.  iv.  12-18).  The  alory  of  Hannah  and 
her  vow,  which  belongs  to  our  recollections  of  Shi- 

of  the  Hebrews  (i,  l,etc);  Samuel,  the  child  of  her 
prayers  and  hopes,  was  here  brought  up  in  the  sanctu- 
ary, and  called  to  the  prophetic  office  (ii,  16;  iii.  1). 
The  ungodly  conduct  of  the  mna  of  Kli  occasioned  llie 
Idea  of  tiie  ark  of  the  covenant,  which  had  been  carried 
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la  forth  in  the 


Jewish  hisMry  aa  a  strikiiiR  example  of 
dignation.  "Go  ye  now,"  says  the  prophet,  "unto  my 
place  which  was  in  Shiloh,  where  I  set  my  name  at 
the  Drat,  and  see  what  I  did  lo  it,  for  the  wicliedness 
of  my  people  Israpl"  (Jer.  vii,  13).  Some  have  inferred 
from  Judg.  xviii,  81  (cnmp.  Psa.  Ixxviii,  60  sq.)  that  a 

tabernacle  at  Shiluh,  and  that 
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God  sat-s  there  lo  David,  through  the  mouth  of  Nathan 
the  prophet.  "  I  have  not  dwelt  in  any  bouse  since  the 
time  that  I  brought  up  the  children  of  Israel  out  of 
Egypt, even  to  thia  day,  but  have  walked  in  a  tent  and 
In  a  tabernacle."  So  in  1  Kings  iii,  '2,  it  is  said  express- 
ly that  no  "honae"  had  been  built  for  the  worahip  of 
God  till  the  erection  of  Solomon's  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 
It  must  be  in  a  spirilual  sense,  therefore,  that  the  taber^ 
nacle  in  called  a  "bouse"  or  "wmple"  iii  those  panagea 
wbich  nfet  ic  Shiloh.    God  is  said  hi  dwell  where  he 


ple.wheiher  it  be  a  tent  or  a  aliuctun  of  wood  or  auaie, 
or  even  the  sanctuary  of  the  heart  alone.  Ahijab  tbc 
prophet  had  hia  abode  at  Shiloh  in  the  time  of  Jero- 
boam I,  and  was  viaiud  there  by  the  ineHenicers  of 
Jeroboam's  wife  lo  ascertain  the  ii«uF  of  the  aickiMia 
of  their  child  (1  Kinga  xi,2Hi  xii,  15;  xiv,l,eic>. 
The  people  there  after  the  time  of  the  exile  <  Jct.  xli.  5} 
appear  to  have  been  Cutbitea  (2  King*  ivii.  30)  who  bw) 
adopted  Bomeof  the  fonnaof  Jewish  worahipi.  (SecHil- 
liK,  Zu  Jerem.p.S31.)  Jerome,  who  aurreyed  the  mio 
in  the4thcentuTy,says,"VixruinanimparvaTemigta, 
vix  altaris  fundamenta  moostrantur"  {A  d  Zrpk.  i,  14). 

The  principal  conditions  fur  identifying;  wiih  coo^ 
dencc  the  site  of  ■  place  mentioned  in  ibe  Bible  an — 
(1)  that  the  modem  name  should  bear  a  proper  mem- 
blance  to  the  ancient  one,  (3)  that  its  aituation  ■ccenl 
with  the  geographical  nolicei  of  the  Scriptures;  nd 
(3)  that  the  ataiementa  of  early  wnlers  and  tiaTelktt 
.  point  10  a  coincident  concluaion.    Shiloh  afliFnU  a  atrik- 

1 1'he  description  in  Judg.  xxi,  19  u  singularly  explicit. 
Shiloh,  it  is  aaid  there,  is  "  on  the  north  side  of  Bethel, 
on  the  east  aide  of  ihe  highway  that  goeth  ap  from 
Bethel  to  Shechem,  and  on  Ihe  south  of  Lebonah."  In 
agreement  with  this,  the  trBvetler  at  the  present  d^, 
going  north  from  Jerusalem,  lodges  the  tirsl  Dighl  at 
Beilln,  the  ancient  Bethel;  Ihe  next  day,  at  ihe  dis- 
tance of  a  few  honn,  turns  aside  lo  the  ri|;ht,  in  aider 
to  visit  SeilQn,  Ihe  Arabic  fur  Shituh  ;  and  then  paMng 
through  ihe  narrow  Wady  which  bring*  hiiu  to  the 
main  road,  leaves  el-Lebban,  the  Lebonah  of  Scriptnn, 
on  the  left,  as  he  purtoes  "the  highway"  tn  NablA'.tbc 
ancient  Shechem.  lis  present  name  is  suOiciently  like 
the  more  familiar  Hebrew  name,  white  it  is  ideniical 
with  Shilon  (see  above),  on  which  it  is  evidenily  Ibimd- 
ed.  Again,  Jerome  (at  lup.')  and  Eusebiua  {Ommtm. 
s.  V.  £i)Xw)  cert wnly  have  SeilOn  (SiXii/i)  in  view  wbtn 
I  hey  speak  of  the  situatioii  of  Shiloh  with  tvferenceis 
Neapolis  or  NablAa.  It  discoven  a  strange  nrersigbl 
of  the  data  which  control  the  question,  thai  »on>e  of  Ibe 
older  travellers  have  placed  Shiloh  at  Neby  Samwil 
about  two  houn  nortb-weat  of  Jeiuaalem.  The  con- 
tour of  the  region,  as  the  traveller  views  it  on  the 
ground,  indicates  very  closely  w' 
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tn  uneven  pltin,  surrounded  by  other  higher  hills,  ex- 
cept  a  nuTow  valley  on  the  south,  which  hill  would 
nauiraUy  be  chosen  as  the  principal  site  of  the  town. 
The  tAbemade  may  have  been  pitched  on  this  emi- 
nence, where  it  would  be  a  conspicuous  object  on  ever}' 
side.     The  ruins  found  there  at  present  are  very  incon- 
siderable.    They  consist  chiefly  of  the  remains  of  a 
cdknparatively  modem  village,  with  which  some  large 
stunes  and  fragments  of  columns  are  intermixed,  evi- 
dently from  much  earlier  times.    Near  a  ruined  mosque 
flourishes  an  immense  oak,  the  branches  of  which  the 
winds  of  centuries  have  swayed.    Just  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  hill  stands  a  dilapidated  edifloe,  which 
combines  some  of  the  architectural  properties  of  a  for- 
tress and  a  church.     Three  columns  with  Corinthian 
capitals  lie  prostrate  on  the  floor.     An  amphora  be- 
tween two  chaplets,  perhaps  a  work  of  Roman  sculpture, 
adorns  a  stone  over  the  doorwav.     The  natives  call 
this  ruin  the  "Mosque  of  SeilQn**  (so  Robinson;  WiU 
son  understood  it  was  called  ^Mosque  of  the  Sixtv" 
[Siain]  ILands  of  the  Bible,  ii,  294]).     The  ulterior 
was  vaulted.    The  materials  are  unsnited  to  the  struct- 
ure, and  have  been  taken  from  an  older  building.     At 
the  distance  of  about  tifteen  minutes  from  the  main 
site  is  a  fountain,  which  is  approached  through  a  nar- 
row dale.     Its  water  is  abundant,  and,  according  to  a 
practice  very  common  in  the  East,  flows  flrst  into  a 
pool  or  well,  and  thence  into  a  large  reservoir,  trom 
which  flocks  and  herds  are  watered.     This  fountain, 
which  would  be  so  natursl  a  resort  ff)r  a  festal  party, 
may  have  been  the  place  where  the  "  daughters  of  Shi- 
loh**  were  dancing  when  they  were  surprised  and  borne 
off  by  their  captors.     In  this  vicinity  are  rock-hewn 
sepulchres,  in  which  the  bodies  of  some  of  the  unfort- 
unate house  of  Eli  may  have  been  lai<l  to  rest.     There 
was  a  Jewish  tradition  (Asher,  BenJ.  of  Tud.  ii,  485) 
that  Eli  and  his  sons  were  buried  here.     It  is  certainly' 
true,  as  some  travellers  remark,  that  the  scenery  of  8hi- 
loh  is  not  specially  attractive ;  it  presents  no  feature  of 
grandeur  or  beauty  adapted  to  impress  the  mind  and 
awaken  thoughts  in  harmony  with  the  memories  of 
the  place.     At  the  same  time,  it  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned that,  for  the  objects  to  which  Shiloh  was  de- 
voted, it  was  not  unwisely  chosen.     It  was  secluded, 
and  therefore  favorable  to  acts  of  worship  and  religious 
study,  in  which  the  youth  of  scholars  and  devotees,  like 
Samuel,  was  to  be  spent.     Yearly  festivals  were  cele- 
brated there,  and  brought  together  assemblages  which 
would  need  the  supplies  of  water  and  pasturage  so  ea- 
sily obtained  in  such  a  place.    Terraces  are  still  visible 
on  the  sides  of  the  rocky  hills  which  show  that  ever}' 
foot  and  inch  of  the  soil  once  teemed  with  verdure  and 
fertility.     The  ceremonies  of  such  occasions  consisted 
largely  of  processions  and  dances,  and  the  place  aflTonl- 
ed  ample  scope  for  such  movements.     The  surrounding 
hills  served  as  an  amphitheatre  whence  the  spectators 
could  look  and  have  the  entire  scene  under  their  eyes. 
The  position,  too,  in  times  of  sudden  danger,  admitted 
of  an  easy  defence,  as  it  was  a  hill  itself,  and  the  neigh- 
boring bills  could  be  turned  into  bulwarks.    To  its  oth- 
er advantages  we  should  add  that  of  its  central  position 
for  the  Hebrews  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan.     An  air  of 
oppressive  stillness  hangs  now  over  all  the  scene,  and 
adds  force  to  the  reflection  that  truly  the  '*  oracles^  so 
long  consulted  there  "are  dumb;**  they  had  fulfilled 
their  purpose,  and  given  place  to  "  a  more  sure  word  of 
prophecy .**     A  visit  to  Shiloh  requires  a  detour  of  sev- 
eral miles  from  the  ordinary  track,  and  it  has  been  less 
frequently  described  than  other  more  accessible  places. 
See  Reland,  Palastina^  p.  1016;  Bachiene,  Beschriibunff, 
ii,  582 ;   Raumer,  Paldgt.  p.  201 ;   Ritter.  AVd/t.  xv,  631 
sq.;  Robinson,  Bib.  Res,  ii,  269-276;  Wilson,  Lands  of 
the  Bible,  ii,  294;   Stanley,  Sin,  and  PaL  p.  281-288; 
Porter,  Handb,  of  Syria,  ii,  828;  Ridgaway,  The  Lords 
lAtnd,  p.  517  sq. ;   Bildeker,  Palestine,  p.  827 ;  Conder, 
Tent  Work  in  Palestine,  i,  81  sq. 
Bhilon.    See  SfniiOH ;  Shilontte. 


Shilo'lii  [rather  Ski'lam]  (Neh.  xi,  6).    See  Shi- 

LONITK. 

Shilonlte  [some  ShUo'niW]  (Heb.  with  the  art. 
hash-ShHoni',  "^T^b'^^n  [2  Chron.  ix,  29],  "^aibwri  [x, 
15],'^3Vct  [lKingsxi,29;  xii,16;  xv,29;  IChron. 
ix,  6  (A. V.  "the  ShUonites")],  or  "^a'H'n  [Neh.  xi,  5; 
A.  V.  "Shiloni"];  Sept.  6  rijXwwnjc;  but  in  1  Chron. 
ix,  5,  6  l^riXwvi ;  in  Neh.  xi,  5,  ^riXtitvi  v.  r.  'HXutvi  and 
^Xiavi),  a  patrial  or  patronymic,  used  for  two  classes 
of  persons. 

1.  A  native  or  resident  of  Shiloh — a  title  ascribed 
only  to  Ahijah,  the  prophet  who  foretold  to  Jeroboam 
the  disruption  of  the  northern  and  southern  kingdoms 
(1  Kings  xi,  29;  xii,  15;  xv,  29;  2  Chron.  ix,  29;  x, 
15).  Its  connection  with  Shiloh  is  fixed  by  1  Kings 
xiv,  2,  4,  which  shows  that  that  sacred  spot  was  still 
the  residence  of  the  prophet.     See  Shiix)H. 

2.  A  descendant  of  Shelah,  the  youngest  son  of  Judah 
— a  title  that  occurs  (Neh.  xi,  5)  in  a  passage  giving  an 
account  (like  1  Chron.  ix,  8-6)  of  the  families  of  Judah 
who  lived  in  Jerusalem  at  the  date  to  which  it  refers, 
and  (like  that)  it  divides  them  into  the  great  houses  of 
Pharez  and  Shelah.  The  same  family  are  mentioned 
among  the  descendants  of  Judah  dwelling  in  Jerusalem 
at  a  date  difficult  to  fix  (1  Chron.  ix,  5).  They  are 
doubtless  the  members  of  the  house  who  in  the  Penta- 
teuch (Numb,  xxvi,  20)  are  more  accurately  designated 
Shelanitks  (q.  v.).  This  is  supported  by  the  reading 
of  the  Targum  Joseph  on  the  passage  "  the  tribe  of  She- 
lah,** and  is  allowed  by  Gesenius.  The  change  of  She- 
lani  to  Shiltmi  is  the  same  which  seems  to  have  occur- 
red in  the  name  of  Siloam— Shelach  in  Nehemiah  and 
Shiloach  in  Isaiah.     See  Shelah. 

Shil'shab  (Heb.  ShUshah',  TvAt,  triad  [Gescn.] 
or  strortff  [FUrst];  Sept.  XaXurd),  the  ninth  named  of 
the  eleven  sons  of  Zophah  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (1 
Chron.  vu,  87).     KC  ante  1016. 

Shim'ea  (Heb.  Shima',  H^T^tJame;  Sept  Xa/iflwJ, 
V.  r.  ^aftd,  XafAOQ,  'Zafiav,  etc.),  the  name  of  four  He- 
brews.    See  also  Shimeah. 

1.  A  Gershonite  Levite,  father  of  Berachiah  and 
grandfather  of  Asaph  the  musician  (1  Chron.  vi,  89 
[Heb.  24  J).     B.C.  cir.  1200. 

2.  A  Merarite  Levite,  son  of  Uzza  and  father  of  Hag- 
giah  (1  Chron.  vi,  80  [Heb.  1 5  J).     B.C.  ante  1048. 

3.  The  third  in  age  of  David's  brothers,  and  father 
of  Jonathan  who  slew  Goliath's  brother  (1  Chron.  xx, 
7).  In  the  A.  V.  at  1  Chron.  ii.  13  the  name  is  even  less 
correctly  Anglicized  "  Shimma.**  Josephus  calls  him 
Samamus  (2dfiafioc,  Ant,  vi,  8,  1)  and  Sama  (2afia, 
ibid,  vii,  12,  2).  He  is  elsewhere  (2  Sam.  xiii,  3,  etc) 
called  Shimeah  (q.v.);  but  Shammah  (q.v.)  appears 
to  have  been  his  more  correct  name  (1  Sam.  xvi,  9). 
See  also  Shimeathitk. 

4.  A  son  of  David  and  Bathsheba  (1  CJhron.  iii,  5), 
elsewhere  (2  Sam.  v,  14 ,  1  Chron.  xiv,  4)  called  Sham- 
MUA  (q.  v.).     See  also  David. 

Shim'eah  (Heb.  Shimah',  n9^p  [text  in  2  Sam. 
xxi,  21,  Shimay',  '^??U,  but  the  margin  has  S<y^^], 
i.  q.  Shiniea ,  Sept.  liaftaa,  v.  r.  £a/ia,  "EffJiad,  £a/i(ci ; 
in  2  Sara,  xxi,  21,  Sf/ia)«  ^^®  name  of  two  Hebrews. 

1.  One  of  David's  older  brothers,  and  father  of  Jona- 
than and  Jonadab  (2  Sam.  xxi,  21);  elsewhere  (1  Sam. 
xvi,  9)  calle<l  Shammah  (q.  v.),  also  Shimea  (1  Chron. 
XX,  7;  "Shimma,"  1  Chron.  ii,  18). 

2.  A  "son"  of  Mikloth,  who  seems  to  have  been 
the  youngest  son  of  Jehiel,  a  Benjamite,  and  "  father** 
( ?  founder)  of  Gibeou  (1  Chron.  viii,  82).  RC.  perhaps 
536.  In  a  parallel  passage  (1  Chron.  ix,  88)  he  is  called 
Shimbam  (q.  v.). 

Shim'^elbn  (Heb.  Shimam',  Drpp,  their  fame; 
Sept.  YM^iad  V.  r.  Sa/m  ),  a  descendant  of  Jehiel  the 
Benjamite,  and  a  chief  resident  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chron. 
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ix,  88) ;  elsewhere  (1  Chron.  viii,  82)  called  Shimbah 
(q.  v.). 

Shim'e^th  (Hcb.  8himath%  r9^^,  fern,  of  Shwi- 
eah ;  SepU  Scfuzo^,  v.  r.  Y^tia^^  ^aficL  and  'UfJLOva3f)y 
an  AramoniteM,  mother  of  Zabad  or  Jozachar,  one  of 
the  two  murderers  of  king  Josiah  (2  Kings  zii,  21 ;  2 
Chron.  xxiv,  26).     B.C.  ante  609. 

Shim'elLthite  (Heb.  only  in  the  plur.  8himathim% 
Q^n^p^,  a  patronymic  from  Shimeah;  Sept.  Xafia- 
&i;i),  the  name  of  one  of  the  three  families  of  "  scribes" 
resident  at  Jabez  ( q.  v. )  in  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  de- 
scendants apparently  of  a  Shiroea  who  seems  himself 
to  have  been  of  the  family  of  Salma,  and  not  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  Kenites  (q.  v.),  possibly  the 
brother  of  David  (2  Sam.  xxi,  21). 

Shim'ei  ( Heb,  Shimi'f  *^?12^,  my  fame,  or  re- 
noumed;  Sept.  2e/^€i,  but  ^afud^  in  1  Chron.  viii,  21 ; 
lafiov  ill  Ezra  x,  28 ;  ^iikia^  in  Esth.  li,  5 ;  and  v.  r. 
£€/i€m  occasionally  elsewhere),  the  name  of  some  six- 
teen Hebrews. 

1.  The  second  named  of  the  two  sons  of  G^rshon  the 
son  of  Levi  (Exod.  vi,  17 ;  A.  V.  **  Shimi ;"  Numb,  iii, 
18;  1  Chron.  vi,  17  [Heb.  2];  Zech.  xii,  13).  B.C. 
post  1874.  In  1  Chron.  vi,  29  [Heb.  14]  he  is  called 
the  son  of  Libni  and  father  of  Uzza,  and  both  are  reck- 
oned as  sons  of  Merari ;  but  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  there  is  some  clerical  error  in  this  verse,  as  he  is 
everywhere  else  represented  to  be  Libni's  brother.  In  1 
Chron.  xxiii,  7-10  his  posterity  is  enumerated,  but  the 
text  has  probably  there  also  suffered  a  transposition,  so 
that  we  ought  to  read.  "  Of  the  (iershonites  were  Laa- 
dan  [or  Libni]  and  Shimei.  The  sons  of  Laadan  the 
chief  was  Jehiel,  and  Zetham,  and  Joel,  three;  these 
were  the  chief  of  the  fathers  of  Laadan.  The  sons  of 
Shimei,  Shelomith  [or  Shelomoth  ],  and  Haziel,  and 
Haran,  three.  And  the  sons  of  Shelomith  [instead  of 
Shimei  ]  were  Jahath,  Zina,  and  Jeusli,  and  Beriah  ; 
these  four  were  the  sons  of  Shelomith  [or  perhaps 
Shimei  might  here  remain].  And  Jahath  was  the 
chief,"  etc  Both  Keil  and  Zockler  (in  Lange),  how- 
ever, regard  Laadan  as  different  from  Libni,  and  make 
out  two  distinct  persons  here  by  the  name  of  Shimei. 
See  No.  3,  below. 

2.  A  Keubenite,  son  of  Gog  and  father  of  Micah  (1 
Chron.  v,  4).     B.C.  post  1874. 

3.  A  Gershonite  Levite,  son  of  Jahath  and  father  of 
Zimnah  in  the  ancestry  of  Asaph  (1  Chron.  vi,  42  [Heb. 
27]).  B.C.  cir.  1695.  Some  have  regarded  him  aa  iden- 
tical with  the  younger  son  of  Gershon  ( ver.  17  [Heb. 
2]),  but  the  other  particulars  do  not  allow  this. 

4.  A  Simeonite,  son  of  Zacchur,  and  father  of  sixteen 
sons  and  six  daughters  (1  Chron.  iv,  26, 27).  B.C.  ante 
1618.  He  was  perhaps  the  same  with  Shemaiaii  (q.  v.) 
the  ancestor  of  Ziza  (1  Chron.  iv,  87). 

5.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  families  of  Benjamites  res- 
ident at  Jerusalem  ( 1  Chron.  viii,  21 ,  A.  V. "  Shimhi"  ) ; 
apparently  the  same  with  Shema  (q.  v.)  the  son  of  El- 
paal  (ver.'  13).     B.C.  post  1618. 

6.  A  citizen  of  Ramah  appointed  overseer  of  David's 
vineyards  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  27).     B.C.  1043. 

7.  The  son  of  Gera,  a  Benjamite  of  the  house  of  Saul, 
who  lived  at  Bahurim  during  the  reign  of  David,  and 
is  associated  with  some  of  the  most  painful  transactions 
of  the  reign  of  that  monarch  and  his  successor.  H  is  resi- 
dence there  agrees  with  the  other  notices  of  the  place, 
as  if  a  marked  spot  on  the  way  to  and  from  the  Jordan 
valley  to  Jerusalem,  and  just  within  the  border  of  Ben- 
jamin. See  Bahurim.  He  may  have  received  the 
unfortunate  Phaltiel  after  his  separation  from  Michal 
(2  Sam.  iii,  16). 

1.  Wlien  David  and  his  suite  were  seen  descending 
the  long  defile  from  Olivet  on  his  flight  from  Absalom 
(2  Sam.  xvi,  6-13),  the  whole  feeling  of  the  clan  of  Ben- 
jamin burst  forth  without  restraint  in  the  person  of 
ei.    His  house  apparently  was  separated  from  the 


road  by  a  deep  valley,  yet  not  so  far  aa  that  anytime 
that  he  did  or  said  could  not  be  distinctiv  heard.  He 
ran  along  the  ridge,  cursing,  throwing  stones  at  the  kii^ 
and  his  companions,  and  when  he  came  to  a  patch  of 
dust  on  the  dry  hill-side,  taking  it  up  and  throwing  it 
over  them.  Abishai  was  so  irritated  that,  bat  for  Da- 
vid's remonstrance,  he  would  have  darted  acrom  xh& 
ravine  (ver.  9)  and  torn  or  cut  off  his  head.  The  whole 
conversation  b  remarkable,  as  showing  what  may  al- 
most be  called  the  slang  terms  of  abuse  prevalent  in  the 
two  rival  courts.  The  cant  name  for  David  in  Shimei^ 
mouth  is  ^  the  man  of  blood,*'  twice  ennphatically  re<- 
peated:  "  Come  out,  come  out,  thou  man  of  btoMT  — 
"  A  man  of  blood  art  thou**  (xvi,  7, 8).  It  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  slaughter  of  the  sons  of  Saul  ( ch. 
xxi),  or  generally  perhaps  from  David's  predatory,  war- 
like life  (comp.  1  Chron.  xxii,  8).  The  cant  name  f<4' 
a  Benjamite  in  Abishai's  mouth  was  **a  dead  do^*  {t 
Sam.  xvi,  9 ;  comp.  Abner  a  expression,  **  Am  I  a  dog'* 
headV*  iii,  8).  **Man  of  BeliaF  also  appears  to  have 
been  a  favorite  term  on  both  sides  (xvi,  7 ;  xx,  1)l  The 
royal  party  passed  on,  Shimei  ffdlowing  them  with  his 
Staines  an(l  curses  as  long  as  the^i'  were  in  siKht.  (Set 
Lorenz,  l>e  Crirmne  Simei  in  Davideni  [Strasb.  17493.) 
aC.  1023. 

2.  The  next  meeting  was  very  different.  The  king 
was  now  returning  from  his  successful  campaign.  Just 
as  he  was  crossing  the  Jordan,  in  the  ferry-boat  or  oa 
the  bridge  (2  Sam.  xix,  18 ;  Sept.  SiaPaivovroc ;  Jose^ 
phus,  A  nt.  vii,  2, 4,  lirt  r^v  yi(pvpav)j  the  first  person  to 
welcome  him  on  the  western,  or  perhaps  even  on  the 
eastern,  side  was  Shimei,  who  may  have  seen  him  ap- 
proaching from  the  heights  above.  He  threw  himself 
at  David's  feet  in  abject  penitence.  **  He  was  the  first," 
he  said,  **  of  all  the  house  of  Joseph,^  thus  indicating  the 
close  political  alliance  between  Benjamin  and  Epbraira. 
Another  altercation  ensued  between  David  and  Abishai. 
which  ended  in  David's  guaranteeing  ShiroeiV  life  with 
an  oath  (2  Sam.  xix,  18-28),  in  consideration  of  the  gen- 
eral jubilee  and  amnesty  of  the  return.     B.C.  1023. 

8.  But  the  king's  suspicions  were  not  set  to  m^t  hr 
this  submi^on;  and  on  his  death-bed  he  recalls  the 
whole  scene  to  the  recollection  of  his  son  ^tlommi. 
Shimei's  head  was  now  white  with  age  (1  Kings  ii,  9), 
and  he  was  living  in  the  favor  of  the  court  at  Jerusa- 
lem (ver.  8).  B.C.  1018.  Solomon  gave  him  notice  that 
from  henceforth  he  must  consider  himself  confined  lo 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  on  pain  of  death.  The  Kidron. 
which  divided  him  from  the  road  to  his  old  re9idenee 
at  Bahurim,  was  not  to  be  crossed.  He  was  to  build  a 
house  in  Jerusalem  (ii,  86, 87).  For  three  years  the  en- 
gagement was  kept.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  capturing  two  slaves  who  had  escaped  to 
Gath,  he  went  out  on  his  ass  and  made  his  journey  stio- 
ceasfuUy  (ii,  40).  On  his  return,  the  king  took  him  at 
his  word,  and  he  was  slain  by  Benaiah  (ii,  41-46).  RC. 
1009.  In  the  sacred  historian,  and  still  more  in  Jose- 
ph us  {Ant,  viii,  1,  6),  great  stress  is  laid  on  Shimei's 
having  broken  his  oath  to  remain  at  home;  so  that  his 
death  is  regarded  as  a  judgment,  not  only  for  his  previ- 
ous treason,  but  for  his  recent  sacrilege. — Smith.  (See 
Ortlob,  fh  Processu  SoL  contra  Skwiei  [Lips.  17193.) 
See  David;  Solomon. 

8.  One  of  the  faithful  adherents  of  Solomon  at  the 
time  of  Adonijah's  usurpation  (1  Kings  i.  8).  B.Cl015w 
Probably  he  is  the  same  as  Shimei  the  son  of  Elah, 
Solomon's  commissariat  officer  in  Benjamin  (iv,  18). 
Ewald,  however,  suggests  {Getch,  iii,  266)  that  he  may 
have  been  the  same  with  Shimeah  or  Shammah,  David's 
brother  (1  Sam.  xvi,  9;  2  Sam.  xxi,  21).  From  the 
mention  which  is  made  of  **  the  mighty  men"  in  the 
same  verse,  one  might  be  tempted  to  conclude  that 
Shimei  is  the  same  with  Shammah  the  Hararitc  (3 
Sam.  xxiii,  11). 

9.  The  head  of  the  tenth  division  of  twelve  musi- 
cians severally  in  the  distribution  by  David  (1  Chron. 
XXV,  17).    B.CX  1013.    It  woidd  seem  that  he  was  one 
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of  the  sons  of  Jeduthan,  for  a  name  is  necessary  in  ver. 
3  to  complete  the  number  six  there  given,  and  all  the 
other  Ibta  are  full. 

10.  A  Le^Hte  of  the  descendants  of  Heman  who  as- 
sisted in  the  purification  of  the  Temple  under  Hezekiah 
(2  Chfon.  xxix,  14).     RC  726. 

11.  A  Levite  who,  in  connection  with  his  brother 
Cononi&h  the  Levite,  had  charge  of  the  oflTerings,  the 
tithes,  and  the  dedicated  things  in  the  renewal  under 
Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  12,  13).  B.C.  726.  He  was 
probably  the  same  as  the  preceding. 

12.  A  son  of  Pedaiah  and  brother  of  Zerubbabel 
(q.  v.),  but  whether  by  the  same  mother  or  not  is  doubt- 
ful (I  Chron.  iii,  19).     Ra  686. 

13.  A  Benjamite, "son"  of  Kish  and  « father"  of  Jair 
in  ^lordecai's  ancestry  (Esth.  ii,  5),     B.C.  ante  479. 

14.  A  Levite  who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the 
captivity  (Ezra  x,  28).     RC.  459. 

15.  An  Israelite  of  "  the  sons  of  Hashum"  who  did 
the  same  (Ezra  x,  33).     RC.  459. 

16.  An  Israelite  of  "  the  sons  of  Bani"  who  did  the 
same  (Ezra  x,  88).     Ra  459. 

Bhim^eon  (Ezra  x,  31).    See  Simeon. 

Shim'^hi  (1  Chron.  viii,  21).    See  Shimei  5. 

Shi'ml  (Exod.  vi,  17).    See  Shimri  1. 

Shim^ite  (Heb.  with  the  art.  hash-Shimi',  "^Jp^H, 
a  patronymic  from  Shimei ;  Sept  6  £€/it( ;  A.  V.  "  the 
Shiroeites" ),  a  name  (Numb,  iii,  21 ;  comp.  Zech.  xii, 
13)  of  the  descendants  of  Shimei  1,  the  son  of  Gershou. 

Bhim^ma  (1  Chron.  ii,  13).    See  Shimeah  1. 

Shi^'mon  (Heb.  Shimon',  •pTS'^D,  desert;  Sept.  2€- 
fift>v  v.  r.  ^/Aiwv ),  a  person  vaguely  mentioned  ( 1 
Chron.  iv,  20)  among  the  descendants  of  Judah  in  Ca- 
naan, and  the  father  of  four  sons.     B.C.  post  1618. 

Shlm^'rath  (Heb.  Shimrath\  r\^^TSi,  guard ,-  Sept. 
lafiapo^),  the  last  named  of  the  nine  sons  of  Shimhi 
(I  e.  Shimei),  a  Benjamite  of  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  viii, 
21).    RC.  post  1618. 

Shim''rl  (Heb.  Shimri%  •'*ip©,  my  watch,  or  viffi- 
lant),  the  name  of  four  Hebrews. 

1.  (Sept.  ^fipi,  v.  r.  ^apiap,  'Zafiopiag.)  Son  of 
Shemaiah  and  father  of  Jedaiah,  chief  Sitneonites  (1 
Chron.  iv,  37).     RC.  post  1618. 

2.  (Sept.  ^afitp'i  V.  r.  Zafiapi')  Father  of  Jediael 
(q.  v.),  one  of  David's  body-guard  (1  Chron.  xi,  45).  RC. 
ante  1043. 

3.  (Sept.  ^XdffiTovTtQy  reading  '^';}T3il?.)  Son  of  Ho- 
sah,  a  Merarite  Levite  appointed  by  David  a  doorkeep- 
er of  the  ark.  Although  not  the  tirst-bom,  his  father 
made  him  chief  among  his  brothers  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  10; 
AV.«Simri").     B.C.  1043. 

4.  (Sept,  £4T/i/3pi  v.  r.  ZafijSpi.)  First  named  of  the 
two  sons  of  Elizaphan,  and  one  of  the  Levites  who  as- 
sisted at  the  puridcation  of  the  Temple  under  Hezekiah 
(2  Chron.  xxix,  13).     Ra  726. 

Shim'rith  (Heb.  Shimriih',  H'^'nTJ^,  fem.  of  5A«m- 
n,  "vigilant;"  Sept,  Zafiapi^  v.  r.  l^afiapfi^  and  Xo- 
fuu«^)t  an  Ammonitess,  and  mother  of  Jehozabad,  one 
of  the  assassins  of  king  Joash  (2  Chron.  xxiv,  26) ;  else- 
where (2  Kings  xii,  21)  called  Shomer  (q.  v.). 

Shim'rom  (1  Chron.  vii,  1).    See  Shimron  1. 

Bhim'^ron  (Heb.  Shimron\  V''*'?^»  wa/cA-height), 
the  name  of  a  man  and  also  of  a  place.  See  also  Shim- 
aox-MERox. 

1.  (SepL  £afta/oa/x  v.  r.  Zoftppav,  etc.)  Last  named 
of  the  four  sons  of  Issachar  (Gen.  xlvi,  13;  1  Chron.  vii, 
1,  "Shimrom"  in  later  editions),  and  head  of  the  family 
of  the  Shimronites  (Numb,  xxvi,  24).     RC.  1874. 

2.  (Sept.  l^/ttpiov  V.  r.  Zi/jupwv  and  "Zv^oIjvJ)  A 
town  of  Zebulon  (Josh,  xix,  15,  where  it  is  named  be- 
tween Nahallal  and  Idalah),one  of  those  which  joined  the 
northern  confederacy  under  Jabin  against  Joshua  (Josh. 


xi,  5),  and  apparently  the  same  elsewhere  (xii,  20)  more 
fuUy  called  Shimron-meron  (q.  v.).  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome in  the  Onomasticon  confound  it  with  Samaria, 
The  old  Jewish  traveller  Hap-Parchi  fixes  it  at  two 
hours  east  of  Engannlm  (Jenlu),  south  of  the  mountains 
of  Gilboa,  at  a  village  called  in  his  day  Dar  Meron  (Ash- 
er,  Benjamin,  ii,  434).  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
tradition  existing  among  the  Jews  of  Safed  that  Shim- 
ron-meron is  identical  with  the  sacred  village  of  Meiron, 
where  the  tombs  of  the  rabbins  Hilleland  Shammai  are 
still  preserved  and  honored  (Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible, 
ii,  313).  Schwarz,  with  greater  probability  (see  Keland, 
Palast,  p.  1017 ;  Gesenius,  Thes.  Heb,  p.  144h5),  proposes 
{Palest,  p.  172)  to  identify  it  with  the  Simonias  of  Jo- 
sephus  {Life,  §  24),  now  Simiinlyeh,  a  village  a  few 
miles  west  of  Nazareth,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Tal- 
mud {Jerus,  Megillah,  c  1)  as  the  ancient  Shimron. 

Shim'ronite  (Heb.  with  the  art.  hash-Shimroni', 
•^J^iai^n,  patronymic;  Sept  6  lafiapavi  v.  r.  'A/i/3f>a- 
fiii,  A.  V. "  the  Shimronites*^,  a  name  (Numb,  xxvi,  24) 
for  the  descendants  of  Shimron  (q.  v.)  the  son  of  Issa- 
char. 

Bbim''ron-me''ron  (Heb.  Shimron'  Meron',  I't^^^ 
*|ii<"^73  [marg.  "(i"^p  J,  ico/cA  -  height  of  Meron;  Sept. 

'Zvfuutv  [v.  r.  Zafipdtv  Kai  (ftatryd  and  Ma)3pio^]  rat 
Mopwv),  a  town  whose  king  was  conquered  by  Joshua 
(Josh,  xii,  20);  probably  the  same  elsewhere  (xi,  1) 
called  simply  Shimron  (q.  v.). 

Bhim'shal  (Heb.  Shimshay',  *^^p^,  my  suns,  or 
sunny ;  Sept.  l£,afi^a  v.  r.  'Lanaoa,  etc.),  a  scribe  or  sec- 
retary of  Kehum,  who  was  a  kind  of  satrap  of  the  con- 
quered province  of  Judsa  and  of  the  colony  at  Samaria 
supported  by  the  Persian  court  (Ezra  iv,  8,  9,  17,  23). 
RC.  529.  He  was  apparently  an  Aramsean,  for  the  let- 
ter which  he  wrote  to  Artaxerxes  was  in  Syriac  (ver.  7), 
and  the  form  of  his  name  is  in  favor  of  this  supposition. 
He  is  called  Semelius  by  Josephus  (2Efii\iOQ,  A  nt.  xi,  2, 
1).  The  Samaritans  were  jealous  of  the  return  of  the 
Jews,  and  for  a  long  time  plotted  against  them  without 
effect.  They  appear  ultimately,  however,  to  have  preju- 
diced the  royal  officers,  and  to  have  prevailed  upon  them 
to  address  to  the  king  a  letter  which  set  forth  the  tur- 
bulent character  of  the  Jews  and  the  dangerous  charac- 
ter of  their  undertaking,  the  effect  of  which  was  that 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  ceased  for  a  time. — Smith. 
See  Nbhemiah. 

Bhin  were  supposed  by  the  Chinese  to  be  spirits  of 
the  air,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Milne,  are  to  be  considered 
as  ceons,  spirits  or  intelligences.  In  the  l.^ke  it  is  said 
that  "  if  we  speak  of  all  the  Shin  collectively,  we  call 
them  Shano-te"  (q.  v.) ;  but  the  very  circumstance  that 
the  word  Shin  is  a  collective  noun,  and  never  used  with 
a  numerical  affix,  shows  that  it  cannot  be  considered  as 
denoting  the  one  supreme  God. — Gardner,  Faiths  of  the 
World,  s.  V. 

Shi'nab  (Heb.  Shinah',  aK3d,/<iM«-'#  tooth  [so 
Gesenius  as  literally;  but  Hitzig  refers  the  last  element 
to  the  Arab,  for  serpent,  or  the  Sanscrit  for  elepharU ; 
while  FUrst  prefers  splendor  o/'the  Father  (i.  e.  (iod)] ; 
Sept.  12Mwaap\  Josephus  ILtvafiaprjq,  Ant.  i,  9),  the 
king  of  Adroah  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  by  Chedor- 
hwmer  (Gen.  xiv,  2).    B.C.  cir.  2064. 

Shi'nar  (Heb.  Shinar',  nrj^^  [on  the  signif.  see  be- 
low] ;  Sept.  usually  Ztvaap^  2iwadp ;  Vulg.  Sennaar) 
seems  to  have  been  the  ancient  name  (Gen.  x.  10 ;  xi,  2 ; 
xiv,  1, 9)  of  the  great  alluvial  tract  through  which  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  pass  before  reaching  the  sea— the 
tract  known  in  later  times  as  Chaldata,  or  Babylonia, 
It  was  a  plain  country,  where  brick  had  to  be  used  for 
stone,  and  slime,  bitumen,  or  mud,  for  mortar  (xi,  3). 
Among  its  cities  were  Babel  (Babylon),  Erech  or  Orech 
(Orchog),  Calneh  or  Calno  (probably  Niffer),  and  Accad, 
the  site  of  which  is  unknown.  These  notices  are  quite 
enough  to  fix  the  situation.    It  may,  however,  be  re- 
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marked,  further,  that  the  Sept  renders  the  word  by 
"  Babylonia"  (BafivXutvia)  in  one  place  (Isa.  xi,  1 1),  by 
"the  land  of  Babylon"  (yfj  Ba/3i;Xwvoc)  in  another 
(Zech.  V,  11),  and  by  trouuKii  in  a  third  (Josh,  vii,  21) 
as  an  equivalent  to  BafivXoviKri  (A.  V. "  Babylonish"). 

The  native  inscriptions  contain  no  trace  of  the  term, 
which  seems  to  be  purely  Jewish  and  unknown  to  any 
other  people.  At  least  it  is  extremely  doubtful  wheth- 
er there  is  really  any  connection  between  Shindr  and 
Singara,  or  Sinjar,  Singara  was  the  name  of  a  town  in 
Central  Mesopotamia,  well  known  to  the  Romans  (Dion 
Cass.  Ixviii,  22 ;  Amm.  Marc,  xviii,  5,  etc),  and  still  ex- 
isting (Layard,  Nin,  and  Bab,  p.  249).  It  is  from  this 
place  that  the  mountains  which  run  across  Mesopotamia 
from  Mosul  to  Rakkeh  receive  their  title  of  ^  the  Sinjar 
range"  (SiyyapaQ  opoci  Ptolemy,  v,  18).  As  this  name 
flrst  appears  in  Central  Mesopotamia,  to  which  the  term 
Shinar  is  never  applied,  about  the  time  of  the  Antonines, 
it  is  very  unlikely  that  it  can  represent  the  old  Shinar, 
which  ceased  practically  to  be  a  geographic  title  soon 
after  the  time  of  Moses  (the  use  in  the  above  passages 
of  Isaiah  and  Zechariah  is  an  archaism ;  so  adso,  per- 
haps, in  Dan.  i,  2). 

It  may  be  suspected  that  Shinar  was  the  name  by 
which  the  Hebrews  originally  knew  the  lower  Mesopo- 
taraian  country,  where  they  so  long  dwelt,  and  which 
Abraham  brought  with  him  from  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees" 
(Mugheir).  Possibly  it  means  "  the  country  of  the  Two 
Rivers,"  being  derived  from  "^3®,  "two,"  and  ^ar^  which 
was  used  in  Babylonia,  as  well  as  nahr  or  nahdr  ("^n? ^> 
for  "a  river."  (Corap.  the  "Ar-malchar"  of  Pliny  [V/. 
N.  vi,  26]  and  "  Ar-Macales"  of  Abydenus  [Fr.  9]  with 
the  Naar-malchaof  Ammianus  [xxiv,  6],  called  ^apfid" 
^a  by  Isidore  [p.  5  J,  which  is  translated  as  "  the  Royal 
River;"  comp.  again  the  "  Narragam"  of  Pliny  [^.  A^  vi, 
3<)]  with  the  "  Aracanus"  of  Abydenus,  L  $,  c).— Smith. 
See  Mesopotamia. 

Shingle,  a  wooden  tile  for  covering  roofs,  spires,  etc, 
made  of  cleft  oak.  Shingles  were  formerly  very  exten- 
sively employed  in  some  districts,  but  their  use  has,  for 
the  most  part,  been  superseded  by  more  durable  kinds 
of  covering;  they  are,  however,  still  to  be  found  on 
some  church  roofs,  and  on  many  timber  spires,  especial- 
ly in  the  counties  of  Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Essex, 
England. — Parker,  Gloss,  of'  A  rchitedurej  s.  v. 

Shin-men,  a  Chinese  deity,  said  to  be  the  son  of 
Fo  or  Fo-hi,  and  to  correspond  with  the  Ilindd  god  Ga- 
nesa. 

Shin-moo,  a  goddess  worshipped  in  China  as  the 
supposed  mother  of  Fo,  and  styled  the  Queen  of  Heav- 
en. Her  image  is  generally  placed  in  a  niche  behind 
the  altar,  sometimes  having  an  infant  either  in  her  arms 
or  on  her  knee,  and  her  head  encircled  with  a  glory. — 
Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  Worlds  s.  v. 

Shinn,  Asa,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  was  bom  in  New  Jersey,  May  3, 1781.  He  was 
converted  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  and  in  his  twen- 
tieth year  entered  the  itinerancy  in  the  Baltimore  Confer- 
ence. In  1824  Mr.  Shinn  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  lay  representation  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church;  and  when  the  discussion  culminated  in  the  dis- 
ciplining of  a  number  of  the  advocates  of  the  measure,  he 
withdrew  from  the  Church,  and  identitied  himself  with 
the  lay-representation  movement.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  organization  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church, 
and  received  the  most  important  offices  in  the  gift  of  his 
constituents.  He  was  frequently  elected  president  of 
the  Annual  Conference,  and  twice  (1838  and  1842)  presi- 
dent of  the  General  Conference.  In  1834  he  was  elect- 
ed, with  Rev.  Nicholas  Snethen,  editor  of  the  Methodist 
Protestant  of  Baltimore.  Owing  to  an  accident  received 
in  his  youth,  and  overstrain  of  work  and  care,  he  had 
four  attacks  of  insanity— in  1818, 1819,  1828,  and  1843. 
^--^m  the  last  he  never  recovered,  but  was  sent  to  an  asy- 
-  Philadelphia,  and  then  to  another  in  Brattlebor- 


ough,  y  t^  where  he  died,  Feb.  1 1 ,  1853.  He  was  a  sAsoo^ 
and  effective  speaker  and  a  ready  and  forcible  writer. 
He  published,  Essajf  on  the  Plan  ofScUvation  (^ Baltimore, 
1813;  2d  ed.  Cmcinnati,  1881):— rAc  BenevoUnce  asd 
Rectitude  of  the  Supreme  Being  (Baltimore,  1840,  lSm«> 
He  also  wrote  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Mutwal  Righu. 
See  Sprague,  A  nmils  o/the  A  mer,  l^ulpit^  vii,  360 ;  Simp- 
son, Cydop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v, 

Shinn,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  bom  in  Warren  County,  O^  March  1 
1824,  and  united  with  the  Church  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
He  was  received  into  the  Cincinnati  Conference  in  1864. 
In  1862  he  entered  the  Christian  Commission,  and  after- 
wards became  an  army  chaplain.  After  the  war  be  was 
county  agent  of  the  Bible  Society  for  one  year.  In 
1866  he  again  entered  the  pastorate,  and  labored  antil 
death  (by  paralysis),  which  occurred  at  West  Mansfield. 
O.,  Sept.  26, 1871.  See  Minutes  of  A  raaial  Ca»/eremce*, 
1872,  p.  107. 

Shinahiu  (meaning  New  Sect)  is  the  name  of  t 
Japanese  sect  of  Buddhista,  who  are  the  adherents  <^ 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  developments  of  Buddhism, 
unique  in  many  points.     Buddhism  has  been  called  the 
Protestantism  of  Asia;  the  Sbinshiu  followers  are  the 
Protestants  of  Buddhism.     Many  of  the  distinctive  ten- 
ets of  Buddhism  so  caUed  are  repudiated  by  the  Shin 
sect.     Their  priests  marry  and  rear  families,  eat  flesh 
and  drink  wine.    Nuns,  monks,  and  monasteries  are  un- 
known within  their  pale ;  schools,  or  rather  real  theo- 
logical seminaries,  taking  their  place.     Penance,  fast- 
ing, pilgrimages,  prescribed  diet,  isolation  from  society. 
and,  generally,  amulets  and  charms,  are  proecrib^.    The 
Protestant  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in  Buddha 
is  their  central  tenet,  in  opposition  to  the  common  Buddh- 
ist idea  of  salvation  by  works.     Devout  prayer,  purity 
and  earnestness  of  life,  and  trust  in  Buddha  him^f  as 
the  only  worker  of  perfect  righteousness,  are  insisted 
upon.     They  scornfully  reject  the  worship  of  most  of 
the  idols  venerated  by  the  other  sects.     The  Scriptum 
of  Shinshiu,  instead  of  being  kept  in  the  Sanscrit  and 
arohaic  Chinese,  as  in  other  sects,  are  trandated  into 
the  veniacular,  and  their  daily  reading  urged.     The 
Shin  temples  are  built,  not  on  mountains  and  in  se- 
cluded places,  but  on  the  main  streets,  and   in  the 
crowded  and  business  centres  of  great  cities,  with  altars 
gorgeous  in  their  magnificence.     The  Shin  priests  are 
more  highly  educated  than  those  of  any  other  Japanese 
sect,  and  the  average  intelligence  of  their  worshippers 
is  superior.     They  profess  never  to  intermeddle  with 
political  affairs,  receive  no  government  aid,  and  pride 
themselves  on  their  self-reliance.     When  travelling, 
they  assume  the  lay  dress,  and  in  time  of  war  claim  the 
right  of  defence.     Whole  battalions  of  sacerdotal  sol- 
diery have  been  recruited  from  the  Shin  sect  in  the 
wars  of  the  past.     Their  influence  is  probably  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  sect  in  Japan.     Within  the  la&t 
decade,  they  have  organized  their  train ing-schoc^  on 
the  model  of  Christian  theological  seminaries,  and  have 
carefully  studied  the  weapons  and  methods  of  Christian 
missionaries.    They  have  lately  sent  out  successful  mis- 
sionaries to  China,  Corea,  and  the  Riu-Kiu  ( Loocboo ) 
islands.     There  are  six  subsects  or  divisions  in  Shin- 
shiu, who  have  in  all  13,718  temples.     Other  names  for 
the  Shin  sect  are  Monto  ("  Followers  of  the  Gate**)  aD«l 
IkkOf  from  the  initial  of  one  of  their  canonical  Ixraks, 
both  terms  referring  to  their  singlen^s  of  aim  and  unity 
of  oi^anization.     Shinshiu  was  founded   by  Shinrau 
(born  1171,  died  1262),  who  was  a  pupil  of  Honen, 
founder  of  the  Jodo  sect,  and  a  man  of  noble  descent. 
When  in  Kioto,  at  thirty  years  of  ag^  he  married  a 
lady  of  noble  rank,  and  thus  set  the  example  of  mar- 
riage, and  gave  the  newly  founded  sect  a  prestige  it  has 
ever  since  enjoyed  with  both  mikado  and  shogun  (ty- 
coon).    So  great  has  been  the  numerical,  intellectuid, 
and  religious  influence  of  Shinshiu  upon  the  nation,  that 
the  mikado  Matsuhito,  by  a  rare  act  of  imperial  £iToc, 
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honored  the  memory  of  Shinnui  by  bestowing  upon  him 
the  posthumous  title,  by  imperiiil  letters  patent,  of  Ken- 
sbin  Daishi  (Great  Revealer  of  Light),  on  Nov.  28, 
1876.  Though  wary  and  ceaselessly  active  in  their  en- 
deavors to  counteract  Christianity,  now  so  aggressive  in 
Japan,  they  have  resisted  every  effort  of  the  govern- 
ment to  amalgamate  them  with  other  sects,  and  their 
enemies  and  rivals  of  late  have  charged  them  with  be- 
ing so  much  like  Christians  that  separation  from  the 
latter  is  inconsistent.     (W.  £.  G.) 

Shintd  {Shinioismj  Smtuism,  <Hhe  Religion  of  the 
Kami**)  is  the  term  for  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Jap- 
anese which  existed  before  the  introduction  of  Confu- 
cian ethics  or  Buddhism  into  Japan,  and  which  was 
practiced  in  a  more  or  less  pure  form  until  the  restora- 
tion of  the  mikado  to  supreme  power  in  1868,  when  a 
thorough  purification  and  propagation  of  the  ancient 
cult  was  ordered  by  the  government.  Nearly  all  ac- 
counts of  Shuito  by  European  writers  prior  to  1870  are 
of  little  value,  as  these  treat  of  the  impure  Buddbaized 
form.  The  ancient  documents  and  archaic  literature  of 
Shinto  have  been  unearthed  and  made  accessible  even 
to  native  readers  only  during  the  last  and  present  cen- 
turies. The  ancient  faith  has  always  had  a  distinct  life 
and  literature  apart  from  the  imported  creeds  of  India 
and  China,  and  pure  Shintoists  insist  that  the  native 
and  the  foreign  religions  are  incompatible. 

Shinto  is  a  Chinese  term  repudiated  by  native  schol- 
ara,  who  use  the  pure  Japanese  word  Kami  no  Micki 
(  way  or  doctrine  of  the  gods  ).  Since  the  introduc- 
tion of  Chinese  letters  in  the  6th  century  A.D.,  every 
important  Japanese  word  has  a  Chinese  equivalent  and 
synonyms.  The  term  Shinto  was  coined  to  distinguish 
the  native  cult  from  the  two  other  to  or  do  then  new 
upon  the  soil,  viz.  Ju-do  (Confucianism)  and  Butsu-do 
(Buddhism).  The  literal  rendering  of  Shinto  is  "  the- 
ology." 

L  The  Scr^}ture8f  Essence^  and  Characteristics  of 
ShiiUoism  (to  A.D.  60). — To  decide  positively  the  ulti- 
mate origin  of  Shinto,  whether  a  purely  indigenous 
growth  or  imported  from  the  Asian  mainland,  is  to  de- 
cide the  origin  of  the  Japanese  people.     Believing  as 
we  do  that  the  aborigines  of  Japan  were  Ainos  in  the 
north  and  Mala3rs  in  the  south,  ultimately  conquered  by 
immigrant  tribes  from  the  Mantchurian  highlands,  de- 
scending through  Cores,  who  thus  became  the  dominant 
race  in  Japan,  we  must  refer  the  origin  of  the  germs, 
but  the  germs  only,  of  Shinto  to  the  Asian  mainland. 
The  pre-Confucian  religion  of  China  (see  the  She  King: 
Booh  of  Andeai  Chinese  Poetry  [transL  by  Dr.  Legge], 
p.  46-53)  and  Shinto  had  some  striking  points  in  com- 
mon, though  the  growth  and  development  of  Shinto 
have  been  on  Japanese  soiL     The  Asian  invaders  in 
Japan  had  neither  letters  nor  writing  until  they  were 
brought  from  China  after  the  8d  century  A.D.     Rigid 
Shintoists,  however,  assert  that  previously  there  was  a 
native  alphabet  in  use  called  Shindaiji  or  Shinji  {godr 
letten^oT  letters  of  the  divine  age).    The  Buddhists  and 
all  foreign  scholars  maintain  that  this  alphabet  was  de- 
rived from  Corea.    Certain  it  is  that  these  "god-let- 
lers"  were  never  in  general  use,  nor  can  their  influence 
be  traced  on  the  alphabets  now  written  in  Japan,  while 
no  literary  remains  have  yet  been  found  written  in 
them.  The  origin  of  most  of  the  Shinji  may  be  discov- 
ered by  comparing  them  with  the  alphabet  invented  in 
Corea  in  the  latter  part  of  the  7th  century  A.D.,  and 
still  in  use  by  the  Coreans.   This  subject  has  been  fruit- 
fiil  of  literary  controvert  in  Japan. 

The  oldest  monuments  both  of  Shinto  and  the  Japan- 
ese language  are  the  Kojiki  (book  of  ancient  traditions, 
or  "notices  of  ancient  things^),  the  NViongi  (chronicles 
of  Japan),  and  some  liturgical  works,  such  as  the  Na- 
hUonU  no  ffirai  (the  Nakatomi  ritual)  and  the  En- 
githiki  (book  of  the  ceremonial  law  of  Shinto).  These 
aodent  texts,  with  the  recensions,  commentaries,  and 
oootroversial  writings  of  the  native  scholars  and  Shinto 
revivalists— Mabuchi  (1697-1769),  Motodri  (1730-1801), 


and  Hirata  (1776-1843)— form  the  chief  sources  of  infor- 
mation concerning  Shinto.  In  the  texts  are  imbedded 
a  number  of  poetical  passages  forming  the  Norito,  or 
Shinto  liturgies,  composed  roost  probably  centuries  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  writing,  and  preserved  through 
the  medium  of  the  human  memory.  The  ancient  texts 
contain  the  cosmogony,  philosophy,  and  ritual  of  Shin- 
to. According  to  them,  Japan  is  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  the  mikado  is  the  first  of  men  and  vicar  of  gods. 
Infallibility  is  bis  attribute,  and  his  will  is  the  test  of 
right. 

The  Kojiki  is  written  almost  entirely  in  pure  Japan- 
ese style  as  concerns  the  forms  both  of  language  and 
thought,  while  the  text  of  the  Kihotigi  is  full  of  Chi- 
nese modes  of  expression  and  purely  Chinese  philo- 
sophical conceptions.  Both  are  expressed  by  Chinese 
characters,  which  in  some  cases  are  phonetic  for  Japan- 
ese words,  but  in  others  are  ideographic.  The  correct 
deciphering  of  the  texts,  especially  that  of  the  Kojiki, 
and  the  interlinear  given  in  kana  letters  in  some  edi- 
tions, is  a  comparatively  modem  work,  which  is  as  yet 
by  no  means  infallible.  The  Kojiki  was  composed  A.D. 
712  by  order  of  the  44th  mikado,  Gemmio,  and  first 
printed  in  the  period  1624-42.  The  Nihot^  was  com- 
posed A.D.  720,  and  the  evident  intent  of  the  writer  is 
to  clothe  the  matter  in  hand  in  Chinese  garb  and  give 
a  Chinese  character  to  the  native  history.  The  tenor 
of  both  works  is  best  shown  by  a  comparison  of  their 
opening  sentences  literally  translated : 

Nihongi. 

"Of  old,  when  heaven 
and  earth  were  not  yet  sep- 
arated, and  the  in  (male, 
active,  or  positive  principle) 
and  the  yo  (female,  passive, 
or  negative  principle)  were 
not  sepsraten,  chao9,  envel- 
oping all  things,  like  afowPs 
egg,  c«>iitnlned  within  It  a 
germ.  The  clear  snd  ethe> 
real  snbsiauce  expanding 
hecitme  henven;  the  heavy 
and  thick  subxtance  agerlu- 
tinaiing  became  earth.  The 
ethereal  anion  of  matter  was 
easy,  but  the  thickened  sob- 
stance  hardened  with  diffi- 
culty. Therefore  heaven 
existed  first :  the  earth  was 
fixed  afterwards.  Subse- 
quently deity  (kaml)  was 
born  («)r  evolved,  umaru). 
Now,  it  is  said  that  in  the 
beginning  of  heaven  and 
earth  the  soil  floated  about 
like  a  fish  floating  on  the 
top  of  the  water,"  etc 

In  the  Kojiki  we  have  the  original  Japanese  theory  of 
creation,  and  in  the  Nihongi  the  same  account  with 
Chinese  philosophical  ideas  and  terms  added.  Indeed, 
the  first  verse  of  the  Nihongi  down  to  "  Now,  it  is  said," 
etc.,  is  borrowed  direct  from  Chinese  books.  Both 
texts  show  that  the  Japanese  scheme  of  creation  starts 
without  a  Creator  or  any  first  cause;  matter  appears 
before  mind,  and  deity  has  no  existence  before  matter. 
The  idea  of  space  apart  from  matter  was  also  foreign  to 
these  ancient  philosophers.  There  is  no  creation,  prop- 
erly speaking,  but  only  evolution  until  the  gods  (kami) 
are  evolved  or  get  being.  The  work  of  creation  prop- 
erly so  called  begins  only  when  after  the  genesis  of  sev- 
eral pairs  of  (^hitori-gatnt)  single,  sexless  beings,  Izana- 
gi  and  Izanami  appear.  Standing  upon  the  floating 
bridge  of  heaven,  Izanagi  plunged  his  jewelled  falchion 
(or  spear)  into  the  unstable  waters  beneath,  and,  with- 
drawing it,  the  drops  which  trickled  from  it  congealed, 
and  formed  an  island.  Upon  this  they  descended,  and 
planting  the  falchion  in  the  ground,  made  it  the  central 
pillar  of  a  palace  which  they  built  around  it,  intending 
that  it  should  be  the  pillar  of  a  continent.  Izanagi 
means  "  The-male-who-invites,"  Izanami  "The-fcmale- 
who-invites."  In  Izanagi  was  the  first  manifestation 
of  the  male  principle ;  in  Izanami  that  of  the  female 


Kofiki, 

"  At  the  time  of  the  begin- 
ning of  heaven  and  earth, 
there  existed  three  pillar 
(chief)  kami  (gods).  The 
name  of  one  kaml  was  *  Lord 
of  the  Middle  of  Heaven  ;* 
next,  *High  Ineffable  Pro- 
creator  :*  next,  *  Ineffable 
Procreator.'  These  three 
existing  single,  hid  their 
btidles  (died,  pasiMsd  away, 
or  became  pure  spirit). 
Next,  when  the  vonng  land 
floated  like  oil  moving 
about,  there  came  into  ex- 
istence, sprouting  upwards 
like  a  nii*h  phoot,  a  kami 
named  *  Dellghtfnl  Rnsh 
Sprout  r'  next,  *  Heavenly 
Standing -on  -  the  -  Bottom' 
kami.  The  two  chief  kami, 
existing  single,  bid  their 
bodies.  Next  came  Into  ex- 
istence these  three  kaml,'* 
etc. 
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principle.  They  were  the  first  beings  who  were  con- 
scious of  a  difference  of  sex.  They  separated  to  make  a 
tour  of  the  island.  At  their  meeting  the  female  spirit 
spoke  first  —  "  How  joyful  to  meet  a  lovely  male  I** 
Izanagi,  offended  that  the  female  had  spoken  first,  re- 
quired the  circuit  to  be  repeated.  Meeting  a  second 
time,  the  male  spirit  spoke  first,  and  said,  "  How  joyful 
to  meet  a  lovely  female !"  Then  followed  the  first  prac- 
tice of  the  art  of  love.  Whence  the  origin  of  the  human 
race,  the  gods  (kami),  and  the  ten  thousand  things  in 
heaven  and  earth.  The  first  series  of  children  bom 
were  the  islands  of  Japan.  The  details  of  creation  were 
carried  out  by  the  various  kami  who  sprang  from  Izana- 
gi  and  Izanami.  In  the  conception  of  many  of  the  sub- 
ordinate kami  and  the  objects  which  make  up  the  world, 
the  two  creator-deities  had  a  common  part,  but  many 
others  were  generated  by  the  separate  action  of  each. 
Thus,  in  bringing  forth  the  god  of  fire  Izanami  suffered 
great  pain,  and  from  the  matter  which  she  vomited 
forth  in  her  agony  sprang  the  god  and  goddess  of  met- 
al. She  afterwards  created  the  gods  of  clay  and  fresh 
water  to  pacify  the  fire-god  when  he  was  inclined  to  be 
turbulent.  Izanagi,  being  incensed  at  the  fire -god, 
dove  him  in  three  pieces  with  his  sword.  From  the 
fragments  sprang  the  gods  of  thunder,  of  mountains, 
and  of  rain.  The  gods  of  clay  and  fresh  water  married. 
From  the  head  of  their  offspring  grew  the  mulberry  and 
silkworm ;  from  the  navel,  the  five  esculent  grains — rice, 
wheat,  millet,  beans,  and  sorghum.  Izanami  had  en- 
joined upon  her  consort  not  to  look  upon  her  during  her 
retirement,  but  Izanagi  disregarding  her  wish,  she  fied 
into  the  nether  world  (the  "root- land,"  or  **land  of 
darkness").  Izanagi  descended  to  induce  her  to  return 
to  earth.  He  found  the  region  one  of  awful  foulness, 
and  the  body  of  his  consort  a  mass  of  worms.  Escaping 
to  the  upper  world,  he  purified  himself  by  repeated 
washings  in  the  sea.  In  these  acts  many  gods  were 
bom,  among  others  Susanod  from  his  nose  and  Ama- 
terasu  from  his  left  eve.  The  tleities  created  out  of  the 
filth  from  which  he  washed  himself  are  the  evil  deities 
that  war  against  the  good  gods  and  still  trouble  man- 
kind in  manv  wavs.  At  this  time  heaven  and  earth 
were  very  close  to  each  other,  and  the  goildess  Ama- 
terasu  being  a  rare  and  l)eautiful  child,  whose  body  shone 
brilliantly,  Izanagi  sent  her  up  the  pillar  that  united 
heaven  and  earth,  and  bade  her  rule  over  the  high  plain 
of  heaven.  She  ever  afterwards  illuminated  heaven 
and  earth.  Her  name,  Ama-terasu-0-Mi-Kami,  means 
**  From  -  heaven  -  far  -  shining  -  Deity."  The  Chinese 
equivalent  is  **Ten-Sho-Dai-Jin,"  and  the  common 
English  term  "  sun  -  goddess."  Susanoo,  whose  full 
name  is  "Take-Haya-Susano-0-Mikoto,"  was  likewise 
commanded  to  rule  over  the  blue  plain  of  the  sea  and 
the  multitudinous  salt  waters.  He,  however,  neglected 
to  keep  his  kingdom  in  order,  was  very  slovenly,  and 
cried  constantly.  To  cure  him  of  his  surly  behavior, 
his  father  made  him  ruler  over  the  kingdom  of  night. 
He  is  usually  styled  the  god  of  the  moon.  Instead  of 
reforming  his  conduct,  Susanoo  grew  worse.  He  turned 
a  wild  horse  loose  into  the  rice-fields  planted  by  his  sis- 
ter the  sun-goddess,  defiled  the  white  rice  in  her  store- 
bouse,  and,  finally,  while  one  day  she  was  weaving,  he 
flung  the  reeking  hide  of  a  wild  horse  freshly  skinned 
over  her  loom,  and  the  carcass  into  the  room.  Dreadful- 
ly frightened  and  hurt,  the  sun-goddess  withdrew  into  a 
rocky  cave  and  shut  the  door.  Instantly  there  was 
darkness  over  heaven  and  earth — a  calamitv  which  the 
turbulent  guds  improved  by  making  a  confused  noise 
like  the  buzzing  of  flies.  A  great  congress  of  all  the 
gods  was  now  hdd  in  the  dry  bed  of  the  Kiver  of  Heaven 
(the  Milky-way),  and  after  devising  and  carrying  out 
many  expedients — which  became  the  foundation  of  the 
arts  of  life  in  Japan — the  sun-goddess  came  out,  light 
shone  again,  and  Susanoo  was  banished  into  a  distant 
land,  where  his  adventures  took  place,  the  accounts  of 
which  till  many  pages  in  the  national  mythology.  As 
the  earth-gods  and  evil  deities  multiplied,  confusion  and 


discord  reigned,  which  the  sun-goddess  seeing  resolved 
to  correct  by  sending  her  grandson,  Ninigi,  to  emrth  to 
role  over  it.  She  gave  him  a  mirror — the  emblem  of 
her  own  soul — a  sword  c^  divine  temper  takeo  by  So- 
sanoo  from  the  tail  of  an  eight-headed  dragon  which  be 
had  slain,  and  a  seal  or  ball.  Accompanied  by  a  great 
retinue  of  deities,  he  descended  by  means  of  the  float- 
ing bridge  of  heaven  on  which  the  divine  first  pair  had 
stood  to  Mount  Kirishima  (which  lies  between  Hii^ 
and  Satsuma).  After  his  descent,  heaven  and  eanh, 
which  had  already  separated  to  a  considerable  dBtasce. 
receded  utterly,  and  further  comromiication  ceased. 
Ninigi  was  received  with  due  honors  by  the  eaithlr 
kami,  and  began  to  rale  without  much  opposition.  Hi* 
grandson,  whose  mother  was  a  dragon  in  the  fonn  of  a 
woman,  was  Jimma  Tenno  ( as  he  is  usually  ^led  \, 
the  first  mikado  of  Japan.  At  this  point  the  fim  vd- 
ume  of  the  Kojiki  ends.  Thenceforth  the  narrmtivesoi' 
the  Kojiki  (with  Nihongi)  forai  the  history  of  Japan  t» 
the  time  of  Suiko  (empress),  who  reigned  A.D.  593- 
628,  and  on  these  books  all  sobaequent  works  aie 
based. 

The  Kojiki  and  Nihongi  form  the  historic  and  doctri- 
nal basis  of  Shinto,  and  from  them  we  gather  its  char- 
acteristics. Its  cosmogony  and  the<^^y  is  evolotioo. 
In  it  is  no  Supreme  God,  Creator,  or  Trinity  (as  some 
foreign  writers  have  said).  Its  highest  gods  were  once 
creatures  before  being  creators,  and  all  ita  lower  grades 
of  deities  were  once  men.  The  Shinto  earth  is  Japan; 
its  heaven  is  immediately  above  the  mikadoes  rnlm. 
The  literal  meaning  of  the  names  of  the  several  paiis 
of  deities  preceding  the  first  having  sex,  and  the  com- 
ments of  the  native  writers,  show  that  they  are  roereJy 
names  descriptive  of  the  various  stages  through  wbieh 
they  passed  before  arriving  at  the  perfection  of  exist- 
ence. Thus,  some  of  the  names  of  these  rudimcntarr 
deities  are  "  First  Mud,"  "  Sand  and  Mud,**  "  Body  with- 
out  Hands,  Feet,  or  Head  —  foetus,"  **Beginnijig  c*f 
Breath,"  "Complete  Perfection,"  "Awful  One,"  etc 
Thus,  out  of  the  mud,  through  a  series  of  protoplastic 
deities,  the  first  creative  pair  evolved  unto  perfection. 

So  far  we  have  given  an  outline  of  the  Kojiki  and 
Nihongi  texts,  refraining  from  any  but  the  most  neces- 
sary explanations  or  comment.  From  the  acknonl- 
edged  native  orthodox  commentators,  who  add  miKli 
more  in  works  which  are  the  richest  mines  for  the  stu- 
dent of  Japanese  archeology  and  religion,  we  add  further 
explanation.  The  description  of  the  act  of  Izanagi  and 
Izanami  in  creating  Japan  is  only  a  euphemism  for  the 
sexual  act.  The  jewelled  spear,  Hirata  thinks,  was  in 
the  form  of  a  lingo.  The  worship  of  the  phallus  has 
from  prehistoric  times  been  nearly  universal  in  Japan 
{The  Mikado'*  Empire^  p.  88,  note).  The  point  of  the 
spear  became  the  axis  of  the  earth.  That  "the  mo- 
tion imparted  to  the  fluid  mass  of  earth  was  the  origin 
of  its  daily  revolutions"  is  a  statement  showing  bow  the 
acquisition  of  European  knowledge  enables  a  Shinto 
commentator  to  accommodate  an  ancient  text  to  mod- 
em notions.  The  island  formed  by  the  congealed  drops 
was  once  at  the  north  pole,  but  has  since  taken  its 
present  position  in  the  Inland  Sea.  Japan  lies  on  the 
top  of  the  globe,  which  accounts  for  the  finct  that  she 
escaped  the  flood  which  took  place  in  China  in  the  reign 
of  Yao  (B.C.  2856),  and  by  which  Occidental  countiie» 
were  drowned,  China  and  Corea  suffering  leas,  because 
near  Japan.  The  stars  were  formed  when  Izanagi's 
spear  was  drawn  out  of  the  earth ;  the  muck  which  wa» 
unfit  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  worid  flew  off 
in  lumps  into  space  and  became  the  stars^  After  the 
birth  of  the  Japan  islands  (Yezo  and  Saghalin  not  1^- 
ing  mentioned,  as  these  were  not  discovered  till  lon|f 
after  the  writing  of  the  Kojiki)  by  ordinary  generation^ 
the  remaining  small  islands  and  foreign  countries  were 
formed  by  the  spontaneous  consolidation  of  the  foam  of 
the  sea ;  hence  their  immeasurable  inferiority.  Hence 
Japan  is  the  Holy  Country — the  Land  of  the  Gods — and 
the  mikado  is  the  Tenno  (heavenly  king)  and  the  Ten- 
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•hi  (ton  of  hcavcm)  whom  4II  Jipuxee  m 

obey. 
Shinto 


t  lererend; 


>  monl  codes.  The  dntj  or  the 
finintuiat  II  to  live  m  feir  and  reverence  of  the  meiD- 
orin  of  the  dead,  to  imiuie  the  example  of  the  guUs 
and  Uluauioiu  anceaton.  Shinto  preecriba  no  ritual, 
formulate*  do  dugmaa,  coiitaina  no  aqniment,  l«ache«  do 
tmiBonalily,  eommanila  uo  polemic  piopagition.  TheH 
two  Utt«r  doctrinea  may  be  easily  developed  from  ili 
'1  pnctice  they  have  been,  liiice  all  men 
td  ImiD  gnla  who  are  immonai,  and  the  heav- 
i  made  vrai  upon  the  eatihly,  and  the  mikadoa 
right  llew  the  disolwdient  rebel*.     The  pre- 


nibed  n 


hich  th 


Sliding,  or  gauily    flict;  hy  a 


of  birth,  death,  etc,  bin 

priest  with  paper,  lest 

only  oheerred  at  presi 

modem  expression  is  that  of  rinsi 

ping  the  handi  in  water  before 

The  following  is  a  cli. 

abeUhungin  the  rool 

thrice,  folds  Lhem  pali 

thumbs,  and  pnyi,  "I  say  with  awe,  deign  to  blei* 

me  by  oarrectinK  the  unwitting  faults  which,  seen  and 

heard  hy  you,  I  bare  committed ;  by  hluwing  off  and 


le  month  of  the  oSciating 
pollute  the  offeringa,  are 
purists,  and  their 
the  mouth  or  dip- 


lie  attached  to 

la|«  his  hands 

head  on  his 


re  the  st 


«sily 


decomiun.  The  type  of  Shlnlo  architecture, 
recognised,  is  the  piimitive  hut  with  ridge-poh 
rross-beams.  Within  are  nu  idols  or  emblems.  Noth- 
ing is  visible  save  the  strips  of  notched  white  paper 
called  the  gohfij  which  depend  from  a  wand  of  hinoki 
WDud,  or  are  fixed  in  a  pair  of  vaaea.  A  mirmr — em- 
blem of  the  purity  of  the  sun-goddess — a  closet  of  hinoki 
cnntaining  a  paper  on  which  a  prayer  is  written,  and, 
on  occasions,  the  olferinga  of  fruit,  fish,  and  various 
fipods,  which  become  the  property  of  the  shrine-keepers, 
■re  the  appurtenances  of  a  Shinto  temple.    Outside,  at 


re  long  and  hard,  like  the  lasl- 


a  (binl-rest),  01 


portal ,  now  sen 
r,  but  anciently 


ing  t( 


Among  the  1 
besides  rice,  rice-beer,  fine  cloth  and  coarse  cinth,  silk 
aitd  brocade  (now  partly  symbolized  by  the  gohet),  were 
while  horses,  boars,  and  cocks-— the  first  for  the  per- 
siinal  use  of  the  gods,  the  second  for  (bod,  snd  the  third 
fur  lime-keepets.  A  peculiarity  concerning  [he  living 
sicrifiee*  was  that  they  were  not  nlaughtered,  but  after 
being  hung  up  by  the  legs  before  Che  shrine  were  again 
HE  free.  Sin  was  reiy^cnised,  anil  the  need  of  confes- 
sion and  cleansing  recognised.  All  sin  was  conceived 
as  polluiioo.  The  chief  Shinio  rile  is  that  of  puriAca- 
lion,  and  its  ritoala  conniBt  almost  wholly,  beaidies  offer- 
ings, of  prayera  for  cleanung  and  actual  lustratinna. 
Anciently  the  mikadm  commanded  public  ablulionB  in 
the  river.  Later  on,  the  symbolical  cleaniing  fiom  sin 
was  made  by  the  people  casting  paper  Af^ures  of  men 
into  the  riven  then  the  mikado  clepnled  the  high-prieM 
at  Kioto  to  perform  the  symbolical  act  fur  the  whole  na- 


rock;  and  by  repeating  to  iha  goili  of  heavenly 
origin  and  to  the  gods  of  esnblv  origin  the  petitions 
which  I  present  every  day,  along  with  ynur  breath,  that 
theymay  hear  with  the  sharp- earedness  of  the  forth-gal- 
loping cult."     In  the  tliiguhiki,  or  Boot  of  Ctrtmomal 

fol  chants  for  hanest,  remarkable  alike  for  their  sol- 
emn nmplicity  and  poetic  beauty.  The  deiUed  forces 
of  nature  — thunder,  lightning,  earthquakes  —  and  the 
kami  of  the  sea,  rivers,  hot  springs,  mountains,  trees, 
rosds,  yards,  and  wells,  are  all  worshipped  and  addressed 

Such  is  "pure  Shinto"— a  bald  mythology,  a  patri- 
arcbsl  cult  of  sntochihons,  a  literary  scaffolding  for 
pn>pping  np  the  supremacy  of  a  tribe  of  coiiijiieniia,  a 
religious  device  fur  a  nation  iti  its  savage  infancy — ■ 
Bubinson  Crusoe  amoDg  religions.  Moliidri  teaches  that 
morals  were  invented  t^  the  Chinese  because  they  were 
an  immoral  people;  but  in  Japan  there  is  no  necesuty 
for  any  system  of  morals,  as  every  Japanese  acted 
■right  if  he  only  ennsiilted  his  own  heart.  The  duty 
of  a  good  Japanese  conxisls  in  obeying  the  mikado, 
without  queeliiniing  whether  these  commands  are  right 
or  wrong.  It  is  only  immoral  people  like  the  Chinese 
who  presume  to  discuss  the  character  of  their  sovereigns. 
Hence,  in  ancient  Japan,  government  and  religion  were 
one  and  the  same.  The  mikado  is  the  centre  of  Church 
and  State,  which  are  one.  He  is  more  than  sovereign 
pontiff.  Ja|>an  is  [he  land  of  the  gods.  The  mikado 
is  god  and  vicar  of  all  the  gods,  and  in  his  hands  rests 
the  ownership  of  all  the  land ;  hence,  what  a  Japanese 
eal^  drinks,  and  enjoys  is  fnim  the  mikado  and  his 
heavenly  ancestors.  And,  above  all,  is  the  crowning 
glory  of  the  Holy  Country ~one  dynasty  of  heaven-de- 
scended rulers,  which  from  all  time  has  stood  unchanged, 
and  to  all  elcrniiy  will  stand  unchangeable.  (In  Japan 
the  dvnsity  has  never  changed.  The  present  mikado 
is  the  123d  of  the  line,  while  in  China  there  have  been 
thirty-three  or  thirty-four  dynasdea.  Tbe  date  Hxed 
for  the  accession  of  Jimmu  Tennii  is  EC.  660.)  As  a 
political  force,  Shinto  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of 
Japan,  if  indeed  of  any  nation.  Mora  than  all  else,  it 
has  contributed  U>  the  unity  of  the  Japanese  peo|)le.  It 
ws*  the  main-spring  of  the  tremendous  revolution  of 
18G8,  whose  secondary  effect  and  outward  phases  have 
attracted  the  atleniion  of  the  world.  Such  was  Shinto 
before  the  advent  of  Confucian  ethics  or  Buddhism. 
"It  is  quite  pusmble  to  show  that  the  indigenous  belief 
of  the  ancient  Js]isnese  contained  unformed  mstensls 
out  of  which  might  have  been  evolved,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  both  positive  morality  and  law.  had  not  the 
process  been  inierrupteil  at  an  eariy  stage." 

H.  /fitlorg  a/  Rhinloitm,  indudin^  ill  tlerAtpmfnlt 
ami  Modificiili-tntliii  Bmk&wm  and  Ckiaae  Elkict  (A.D. 
flOO-l700).~The  ChineM  ethical  system  reached  Japan 

ID  despotism,  and  the  Five  Kelatiuns  of  tbe  Chinese  sage 
were  grafted  on  Shinto  before  the  creed  of  Buddha  be- 
gan lo  influence  the  Japanese  in  and  after  A.D.  652. 
The  new  failh  from  India  met  with  ready  acceptance. 
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its  gorgeous  ritual  soon  eclipsing  the  old  cult,  which 
gnuiually  lost  many  of  its  didtinguishing  character- 
istics, and  for  centuries  was  unknown  in  its  purity 
to  the  masses,  though  jealously  guarded  by  a  few  court 
nobles.  In  some  sequestered  miyas  its  rites  were  per- 
fectly preserved,  even  to  the  lighting  of  fire  by  means 
only  of  the  fire-drill  and  Rttmispora  oUusa  wood,  whence 
the  native  word  hinokij  "  fire-wood.** 

In  spite  of  the  attractions  of  their  more  sensuous 
worship,  the  Buddhbt  propagandists  found  that  the  roots 
of  Shinto  were  very  deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  martial 
Japanese.  To  retain  permanent  hold  upon  the  national 
heart,  it  would  be  necessary  to  propound  some  scheme 
of  reconciliation  by  which  the  ancient  traditions  of 
their  divine  ancestors  were  woven  into  the  Indian  dog- 
mas. To  do  this  required  some  master  spirit  profound- 
ly learned  in  both  Shinto  and  Buddhism,  a  deep  student 
of  the  Japanese  nature,  bold,  and  perhaps  unscrupulous. 
The  conversion  of  a  line  of  theocratic  emperors,  whose 
authority  was  derived  from  their  divine  origin  and  sac- 
erdotal character,  is  a  striking  anomaly  in  Japanese  his- 
torv:  but  to  fuse  into  unitv  Mich  cults  as  Shinto  and 
Buddhism  was  a  task  like  that  of  reconciling  Homer 
and  Moses — Grecian  and  Hebrew  culture.  Neverthe- 
less, a  Japanese  Pliilo  was  at  hand.  Kobo,  a  Buddhist 
priest  (b.  774,  d.  835),  perhaps  Japan's  mightiest  intel- 
lect— the  resemblance  of  whose  head  to  that  of  Shak- 
speare  has  been  pointed  out — achieved  the  work  with 
almost  perfect  success.  Robo  was  a  scholar  in  Sanscrit, 
Pali,  and  Chinese,  a  zealous  student  of  Buddhism  in 
Corea  and  China,  and  a  master  of  the  Shinto  Scriptures, 
which  he  studied  at  the  Japanese  Mecca,  Ise.  While 
at  the  shrine  of  the  goddess  Toyo,  she  manifested  her- 
self to  him  and  delivered  the  revelation  on  which  his 
system  is  founded.  His  scheme,  briefly  stated,  is  that 
the  Shinto  deities  were  the  incarnations  of  Buddha  in 
Japan  previous  to  the  teaching  of  his  perfect  doctrines. 
Each  Shinto  kami  is  rebapiized  with  a  Buddhbt  name. 
Thus  Amaterasu  becomes  Amida,  Ojin,  Hachiman,  etc 
The  legends  of  the  Kojiki  were  explained  according  to 
the  philosophy  of  Buddhism,  and  shown  to  contain  the 
essence  and  tenets  of  Buddha's  teachings.  A  charac- 
teristic specimen  of  this  style  of  reasoning  is  the  Sankcir 
iriy  one  of  the  best  Japanese  theological  works.  Ko- 
bo's  system  finally  secured  the  complete  ascendency  of 
Buddhism.  The  mikado  was  so  pleased  that  he  gave 
it  the  name  of  Riobu-Skin/o  (twofold  doctrine  of  the 
gods).  In  the  daily  worship  for  each  month,  the  Buddh- 
ist BosatsQ  (Podhisattra)  and  certain  of  the  Shinto  kami 
are  worshipped  as  one  and  the  same.  The  general 
name  for  the  kami,  who  were  incarnations  of  Buddha,  is 
gotten.  Thenceforth,  until  within  the  last  decade,  the 
form  of  Shinto  generally  known  and  practiced,  and  as 
such  treated  of  by  European  writers,  was  Kiobu,  impure 
or  Buddhaized  Shinto,  which  is  utterly  repudiated  by 
true  Shintoists,  who  accuse  Kobo  of  fraud  and  forgery. 
We  have  not  space  to  do  more  than  mention  that  there 
are  fifteen  or  more  sects  of  corrupt  Shintoists,  but  pass 
on  to  glance  briefly  at  the  recent  developments  and 
sudden  outburst  of  Shinto  as  a  tremendous  political  force 
in  and  since  the  ever-memorable  year  of  1868,  when  Ja- 
pan achieved  the  paradox  of  a  return  to  the  ancient  re- 
gime and  to  the  modem  order  of  things. 

III.  Revived  and  Reformaiion  ofShinioUm  (from  A.D. 
1700  to  the  present  time). — Within  the  last  hundred 
years  a  school  of  native  writers  have  attempted  to  purge 
Shinto  of  its  foreign  elements  and  present  it  in  its  orig- 
inal purity.  The  activity  of  these  scholars  bore  fruit 
in  the  creation  of  a  large  body  of  literature,  some  po- 
lemic, but  most  of  it  of  high  historic  and  antiquarian 
value.  At  the  same  time  the  eyes  of  the  people  were 
opened  to  see  that  the  shugun  was  a  political  usurper, 
and  the  mikado,  being  the  vicar  of  the  gods,  was,  and 
ougHt  of  right  to  be,  the  sole  ruler  of  his  people.  The 
increasing  reverence  for  the  mikado  generated  by  Shinto 
scholars  soon  grew  into  fiery  zeal,  and  a  turbulent  de- 
termination to  restore  the  mikado,  abolish  Buddhism, 


sweep  all  foreigners  from  the  Hdy  Couotiy,  md  rehabil- 
itate Shinto  as  the  State  religion.  Shinto  crested  aee 
of  the  most  powerful  currents  of  thought  that  h^ped  to 
swell  the  flood  which  in  1868  swept  away  tbe  dual  sys- 
tem of  government  and  restored  the  Tenno  (son  nf 
heaven)  or  mikado  (honorable  gate,  sublime  povtevFlu- 
raoh)  to  supremacy,  abolished  the  (^ce  of  sbogoi, 
and  made  the  city  of  Yedo  the  national  capital,  nev 
called  Tokio.  These  changes  would  doubtless  luiTe  lakai 
place  even  if  Perry  or  other  foreigners  had  not  cume  to 
Japan.  Their  presence  gave  to  the  mighty  upriatug  of 
the  nation  that  outward  direction  which  baa  filled  the 
eye  of  Christendom  with  wonder.  Ko  soooer  was  the 
new  or  ancient  form  of  government  establish^  in  Tokio 
than  successive  edicts  were  issued  which  utterly  purged 
the  Riobu-Shinto  temples  and  all  the  natiMial  sfarwei 
of  all  Buddhist  influence  both  material  and  penonsl, 
and  again  the  gokti,  mirror,  and  nnpainted  wood  re- 
placed the  symbols,  gilding,  candles,  incense,  and  paint  of 
Buddhism.  The  Buddhbt  monasteries  and  temples  were 
shorn  of  much  of  their  revenues,  and  "  seqiteatratioii* 
was  the  order  of  the  day.  A  propaganda  was  instituted 
in  Tokio,  and  attempts  made  to  convert  all  the  Japanese 
people  to  Shinto  tenets  and  practice.  Despite  <rf  spo- 
radic and  local  successes,  the  scheme  was  a  splendid  fiiil- 
ure,  and  bitter  disappointment  succeeded  the  first  exal- 
tation of  victory.  Confronted  by  modem  problems  uf 
society  and  government,  the  mikado*s  ministers  fos^l 
themselves  unable,  if  indeed  willing,  to  entomb  politic* 
in  religion,  and  gradually  the  shadowy  cult  of  Shint» 
waned  from  its  momentary  splendor.  \Xs  fortunes  ntsy 
be  traced  in  the  rank  and  grade  of  the  Department  oif 
Religion.  Anciently,  and  for  a  while  in  1868y  rhe  Jin  U\ 
Kuan  (council  of  the  gods  of  heaven  and  earth)  bebl 
equal  authority  and  influence  with  the  Dai  Jo  Kuan 
(rhe  great  council  of  the  government).  Soon,  however, 
from  a  supreme  J^vmr,  it  was  made  one  of  the  ten  boank 
of  administration,  the  Jin  Gi  Sho.  In  less  than  a  rear 
its  dignity  was  again  lowered  by  being  made  the  KiG 
Bu  Sho  (board  of  religious  instruction).  Finally,  ia 
1877,  it  was  quietly  turned  over  to  the  Home  Depan- 
ment  and  made  a  bureau  with  a  very  shadowr  exisi- 
ence.  Nevertheless,  Shinto  is  still  a  living  force  to 
millions  in  Japan,  and,  with  Buddhism,  shares  the  arena 
against  advancing  Christianity  in  that  oonniry.  The 
census  of  1874  gave  a  return  of  76,119  Shinto*  officials 
and  priests,  and  128,000  Shinto  shrines  as  against  207j699 
Buddhist  priests  and  monks  and  90,000  temples.  It  b 
probable  that  the  Buddhists  still  ontniimber  Shintoisis 
four  or  five  times  over.  The  cardinal  tenets  promul- 
gated by  the  Department  of  Religion  in  1872,  which  are 
the  central  themes  of  the  Shinto  lecturers  (who,  how* 
ever,  enforce  them  by  texts  drawn  from  the  GoofiKian 
and  Chinese  classics),  are  the  three  following: 

1.  ThoD  ehsit  honor  the  gods  nnd  love  tbv  coantry. 

2.  Tbon  »hHlt  clenrly  uuderetand  the  principles  of  b«iT- 
en  and  the  duty  of  man. 

8.  Thon  phalt  revere  the  mikado  as  thy  sovereign  and 
obey  the  will  of  his  conrt. 

In  its  higher  forms,  Shinto  is  simply  a  cultured  and  in- 
tellectual atheism.  In  its  lower  forms  it  is  blind  obedi- 
ence to  governmental  and  priestly  dictates.  "Shint4i, 
as  expounded  by  Moto6ri,  is  nothing  more  than  an  en- 
gine for  reducing  the  people  to  a  condition  of  meniA 
slavery."  Japan  being  a  country  of  very  sinking  nat- 
ural phenomena,  the  very  soil  and  air  lend  themselves 
to  support  in  the  native  mind  this  system  of  hero-wor- 
ship and  worship  of  the  forces  of  nature.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  the  conservative  power  of  the  ancestral  influ- 
ences, the  patriotic  incentives,  and  the  easy  morals  <tf 
Shinto,  it  is  doubtful  whether,  with  the  presMire  <if 
Buddhism,  the  spread  of  popular  education  and  Chris- 
tianity, it  can  long  retain  its  hold  upon  ihe  Japanese 
people.  For  the  details  of  worship,  festivals,  symbols, 
description  of  temples,  etc,  see  works  on  Japan. 

IV.  Literature, — The  leading  writer  on  Shinto  fe 
Ernest  Satuw,  secretaiy  in  Japanese  to  H.BkM.Lega* 
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eilbit,  however,  to  form  and  keep  a  navy  in  connection 
with  the  East  was  not  lastingly  successful ;  it  soon  be- 
gan to  decline,  and  Jehoshaphat  failed  when  at  a  later 
day  he  tried  to  give  new  life  and  energy  to  the  enter- 
prise (xxii,  49, 50).  In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  Joppa 
was  a  Jewish  seaport  (1  Mace,  xiv,  5).  Herod  the  Great 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunities  naturally  afforded 
to  form  a  more  capacious  port  at  Csesarea  (Josephus, 
War,  iii,  9,  8).  Nevertheless,  no  purely  Jewish  trade 
by  sea  was  hence  even  now  called  into  being.  Ciesarea 
was  the  place  whence  Paul  embarked  in  order  to  pro- 
ceed as  a  prisoner  to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii,  2).  His  voyage 
on  that  occasion,  as  described  most  graphically  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xxvii,  xxviii),  if  it  requires  some 
knowledge  of  ancient  maritime  aflfairs  in  order  to  be 
rightly  understood,  affords  also  rich  and  valuable  mate- 
rials towanls  a  history  of  the  subject,  and  might,  we  feel 
convinced,  be  so  treated  as  of  itself  to  supply  many  ir- 
resistible evidences  of  the  certainty  of  the  events  therein 
recorded,  and,  by  warrantable  inferences,  of  the  crcdibil- 


tion  in  Japan,  who  has  written  The  Revival  of  Pure 
ShdntOj  and  The  Shinto  Shriftes  of  Isi,  in  the  Transao- 
Ham  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  for  1874 ;  The  My- 
tkology  and  Worship  af  the  A  nderU  Japamse,  in  the 
Wegitmruter  Review  for  July,  1878.  See  also  Griffis,  The 
Mikado's  Kf^mt,  p.  43-58,  96-100,  160,  800;  Apple- 
ton^  C^chpvBdia,  ix,  538,  551,  562;  Fuso  Mimi  Bu- 
kuro  (a  budget  of  Japanese),  Notes  (Yokohama,  1874) ; 
see  also,  with  caution,  Rlaproth,  Aperfu  des  Aimales  des 
Empereurs  du  J<q>on ;  Siebold,  A  rchw  xur  BesehreHnrnff 
von  Japan;  Ki&mpfer,  History  of  Japan;  and  the  va- 
rious sketches  of  travellers  and  missionaries.  See  Ja- 
pan.    (W.E.G.) 

Ship  (for  the  original  term,  see  below).  Under  this 
head  we  propose  to  bring  together  all  the  important 
information  extant  relating  to  ancient  and  especially 
Biblical  naval  operations.  In  doing  so  we  largely  make 
use  of  the  materials  found  in  the  dictionaries  of  Kitto, 
Smith,  and  Fairbaim. 

L  Extent  of  Navigation, — The  Jews  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  a  seafaring  people;  yet  their  position  on  the  |  ity  of  the  evangelical  history  in  generaL  No  one  but  an 
map  of  the  world  is  such  as  to  lead  us  to  feel  that  they  eye-witness  could  have  written  the  minute,  exact,  true, 
could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  ships  and  the  business  and  graphic  account  which  these  two  chapters  give, 
which  relates  thereunto.  Phoenicia,  the  north-western  i  The  vessels  connected  with  Biblical  history  were,  with 
part  of  Palestine,  was  unquestionably  among,  if  not  at  the  exception  of  those  used  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (for 
the  head  of,  the  earlier  cultivators  of  maritime  aflEairs.  |  which  see  below),  for  the  most  part  ships  of  burden,  al- 
Then  the  Holy  Land  itself  lay  with  one  side  coasting  a  must  indeed  exclusively  so,  at  least  within  the  period 
sea  which  was  anciently  the  great  highway  of  naviga-  I  of  known  historical  facts,  though  in  a  remote  antiquity 
lion,  and  the  centre  of  social  and  commercial  enterprise.  \  the  Phoenician  states  can  hardly  fail  to  have  supported 

a  navy  for  warlike,  as  it  is  known  they  did  for  predator>% 
purposes.  This  peculiarity,  however,  of  the  Biblical 
ships  exonerates  us  from  entering  into  the  general  sub- 
ject of  the  construction  of  ancient  ships  and  their  sev- 
eral subdivisions.  A  gooil  general  summary  on  that 
head  may  be  found  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  tmd 
Roman  A  nliquUies,  s.  v.  A  few  details  chiefly  respects 
no  mean  repute.  Let  the  reader  call  to  mind  Tyre  and  ing  ships  of  burden  may  be  of  service  to  the  scriptural 
Sidon  in  Phoenicia,  and  Acre  (Acco)  and  Jaffa  (Joppa)  |  student, 
in  Palestine.  Yet  the  decidedly  agricultural  bearing 
of  the  Israelitish  constitution  checked  such  a  develop- 
ment of  power,  activity,  and  wealth  as  these  favorable 
opportunities  might  have  called  forth  on  behalf  of  sea- 
faring pursuits.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that 
the  arts  i>f  ship -building  and  of  navigation  came  to 


Within  its  own  borders  it  had  a  navigable  lake.  The 
Nile,  with  which  river  the  fathers  of  the  nation  had 
become  acquainted  in  their  bondage,  was  another  great 
thoroughfare  for  ships.  The  Red  Sea  itself,  which  con- 
ducted towards  the  remote  east,  was  at  no  great  distance 
even  from  the  capital  of  the  land.  Then  at  different 
points  in  its  long  line  of  sea-coast  there  were  harbors  of 


IL  Sources  of  Information, — Ancient  literature  is 
singularly  deficient  in  ever^ahing  which  relates  to  ships 
or  navigation.  No  work  written  expressly  on  the  sub- 
ject has  come  down  to  us;  and  we  are  dependent  for  our 
knowledge  on  the  subject  upon  the  incidental  notices  in 
poets  and  historians,  or  upon  the  figures  on  coins,  mar- 
Greece  and  Italy  from  the  East,  and  immediately  from    bles,  or  paintings,  often  the  works  of  ignorant  artists. 


the  Levant;  whence  we  may  justifiably  infer  that 
these  arts,  so  far  as  they  were  cultivated  in  Palestine, 
were  there  in  a  higher  state  of  perfection  at  an  eariy 
period,  at  least,  than  in  the  more  western  parts  of  the 
world  (Ezek.  xxvii;  Strabo,  bk.  xvi;  Comenz,  f)e  Nave 
Tyria\  In  the  eariy  periods  of  their  history  the  Israel- 
ites themselves  would  partake  to  a  small  extent  of  this 


which  are  calculated  to  mislead.  Recent  discoveries 
have,  however,  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  especially  in  the  marbles  and  pictures  exhumed 
at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  No  one  writer  in  the 
whole  range  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature  has  supplied 
us  (it  may  be  doubted  whether  all  put  together  have 
supplied  us)  with  so  much  information  concerning  the 


skill  and  of  its  advantages,  since  it  was  only  by  degrees  ,  merchant-ships  of  the  ancients  as  Luke  in  the  narrative 
that  they  gained  possession  of  the  entire  land,  and  for  a    of  Paul's  voyage  to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii,  xxviii).     There 


long  time  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  sovereignty  of 
rery  much  of  their  seaboard  to  the  Philistines  and  other 
hcmtile  tribes.  The  earliest  history  of  Palestinian  ships 
lie»  in  impenetrable  darkness,  so  far  as  individual  facts 
are  concerned.  In  Gen.  xlix,  13  there  is,  however,  a 
prophecy,  the  fulfilment  of  which  would  connect  the 
Israelites  with  shipping  at  an  early  period :  ^  Zebulun 
shall  dwell  at  the  haven  of  the  sea,  and  he  shall  be  for 
A  haven  of  ships,  and  his  border  shall  be  unto  Zidon'* 
(comp.  Deut.  xxxiii,  19;  Josh,  xix,  10  sq.) — words  which 
seem  more  fitly  to  describe  the  position  of  Asher  in  the 
actual  division  of  the  land. .  These  local  advantages, 
however,  could  have  been  only  partially  improved,  since 
we  find  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  acting  as  carrier  by  sea  for 
Solomon,  engaging  to  convey  in  floats  to  Joppa  the  tim- 
ber cut  in  Lebanon  for  the  Temple,  and  leaving  to  the 
Hebrew  prince  the  duty  of  transporting  the  wood  from 
the  coast  to  Jerusalem.  When,  after  having  conquered 
Elath  and  Ezion-geber  on  the  farther  arm  of  the  Red 
Sea,  Solomon  proceeded  to  convert  them  into  naval  sta- 
tions for  his  own  purposes,  he  was  still,  whatever  he 
did  himself,  indebted  to  Hiram  for  *'  shipmen  that  had 
knowledge  of  the  aea**  (1  Kings  ix,  26;  x,  22).    The 


was  also  dug  up  at  the  Piraeus,  in  1834,  a  series  of  mar- 
ble slabs,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  inventories  of  the 
ships  of  the  Athenian  fleet.  They  have  been  published 
by  Prof.  B<5ckh,  of  Berlin,  under  the  title  of  Urkunden 
Uber  das  Seewesen  des  attischen  Staates  (Berlin,  1840,  fol. 
and  8vo).  The  pictorial  representations  on  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Assyrian  monuments  supply  us  some  addititinal 
information.  Julius  Pollux,  in  his  Onomasticon^  has  giv- 
en a  long  list  of  nautical  terms  which,  although  not  f)ften 
accompanied  by  explanations,  puts  us  in  possession  of  the 
terminology  of  ancient  seamanship,  and  is  satisfactory  as 
agreeing  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  that  of  Luke. 
Isidore  of  Seville,  in  his  Orv/ines,  also  gives  many  nau- 
tical terms  with  explanations.  For  other  literature,  see 
at  the  end  of  this  article. 

III.  Original  Terms,— As  regards  Paul's  voyage,  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  he  accomplished  it  in  three 
ships:  first, the  Adramyttian  vessel  [see  Ai>ramyttium] 
which  took  him  from  Cffisarea  to  Myra,  and  which  was 
probably  a  coasting-vessel  of  no  great  size  (Acts  xxvii, 
1-6);  secondly,  the  large  Alexandrian  oom-ship,  in 
which  he  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Malta  (ver.  6 ; 
xxviii,  1)  [see  Meuta]  ;  and,i,hirdly,  another  large  Al- 
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eundtiin  com-«bip,  in  which  be  Hikil  from  H«IU  by 
byncuM  atul  Klie^uiD  i«  Puleoli  (ver.  11-lS). 

'The  word  em|iUjt'«<  by  Luke  ot  eech  ur  ibew  ahipt 
is,  wiih  uiie  Biiijfle  exce|itiuii,  wh«u  be  uiea  voiii  (AcU  [ 
xxvii,  41),  Che  generic  Urm  rkoiov  <cer.  3,  6,  10,  16, 
'22,  SO,  87,  8§,  S9,  44 1  xxviii,  11}.  The  Mme  general 
uuge  prevails  Ihrwigbuut.  Elaewhere  in  tbeAcu  (ii, 
13,38;  xxi,  3,  a,  6)  we  bave  irXoiDv.  !io  in  J«me>(iii, 
1}  and  in  the  KeveUtion  (viii,9;  xviii,  IT,  19).  In 
I  be  Uospeli  we  have  irAoToi-  (poniin)  or  irXoidpiit*' 
(Mark  ir,36i  Johnxxi,8).  In  cheSepr.we  Siiil  rXoi- 
ov  used  twenty-eight  time*  »nd  voflj  nine  time*.  Both 
wordi  genCTally  correnpood  lo  the  Hebrew  ^3»,  o»i,  or  ^ 
n>3K,  oaiyai.  In  Junab  i,  G,  irAoTov  ii  uacil  lo  reprt- 
wgit  the  Heb,  riS^CQ,  KpAfn^  which,  from  its  etymiil- 

witbhatche>,inapp«itioii  tsanupen  boat.  Theteniea 
in  which  mafot  (S  Mace,  xii,  S,  6)  ami  na^  (Acta 
xxvil,  IS,  82)  are  employed  wo  ihall  notice  aa  we  pro-  , 
csed.  The  uae  of  rpi^e,  or  (rire™  (A.  V.  "galley^, 
is  limited  to  a  aingle  passage  in  the  Apocrypha  (i  Hacc 
iv,  30).  In  four  paraagea  (Numb,  xxiv,  34;  [la.  iixiii. 
-21  j  Euk.XKX,9;  Dan.xi,30)  the  Heb.  term  is  ■'X,  rri, 
■o  called  riam  being  wt  op  or  boill.    See  Boat. 

IV.  Slykl  of  Ancirnl  ah^—l.  Their  ,Sur.— The 

pond  aiandard  for  estimating  this.  The  >hip  iu  which 
I'Bul  was  wrecked  had  ^6  pvrwna  on  board  (Acta  xxvii, 
Bi),  benidea  a  cargo  (iiopriov)  oT  wheat  (ver.  10,38)1 
■nU  all  ihcM  paasengers  seem  to  have  been  taken  on  to 
I'ulciili  in  anulher  Hhip  (xxviii,  II)  wbicb  had  her  own 
crew  and  her  own  cargo ;  nor  is  there  a  trace  of  any  dif- 
licuky  in  (he  matter,  though  the  emergency  waa  unex- 
]>ecleil.  Now  in  English  lranaport4bi|is,  prepared  for 
iairT)ing  troops  it  is  a  common  eaiimate  to  allow  a  ton 
and  a  half  per  man;  thuawe  see  that  il  would  be  a  mia- 
take  to  suppoee  that  these  Alexandrian  corn-ships  were 
very  much  smaller  than  modem  Iradiog-vesaela.   What 

The  ship  in  which  Josephua  waa  wrecked  (_I.iJr,  %  S), 
in  Che  same  part  of  the  Levant,  bad  600  souls  on  board. 
The  Alexandrian  com^hip  described  by  Lucian  (^Stofig, 
1.  Fold)  aa  driven  into  the  Pimus  by  alreaa  of  weather, 
and  aa  exciting  general  allention  from  her  great  size, 
wouidappear(fnima<»n>ideniionof  the  measuremenls, 
which  aia  explicilly  given)  in  have  measured  1100  or 
1-200  tons.  As  to  tbe  ship  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphns,  de- 
scribed by  Athcnms  (v.  204),  this  must  have  been  much 
larger;  but  it  would  be  no  more  fair  to  take  that  as  a 
acandard  than  lo  take  the  "Ureal  Eamem"  asa  type  of 

ancient  merehani-ship  might  range  frum  SOO  lo  1000 
tons,  we  are  clearly  within  the  mark. 
2.  UtrduaH-kipi  in  tkt  Old  Tuf.— The  earliest  paa- 


•2  SHIP 

aagea  where  eeabring  ii  alluded  to  in  tbe  Old  Test.  «R 
tbe  folluwing  in  order :  Uen.  xlii,  13,  in  the  prophecy  li 
Jacob  concerning  Zebulun  (Sept.  tfaroirqaft  wap  opftar 
r\oi<^v)i  Numb.xxiT,24,in  Balaam's  prophecy  (when, 
iwwever,  abipa  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Sept.) ;  Deal. 
xxviii.ee.inoDeofthewaruiugsofHuKB  (drtKn-piin 
at  Kiiptas  (i'l'  AiTinrrov  iv  wXoioit;);  Judg.  t,  17,  in 
Deborah's  Song  (_^r  (I'c  rt  iropoirti  xXoioic)-  Next 
after  these  it  ia  natural  lo  mention  ihe  illuMrationa  and 
descriptions  connected  with  this  subject  in  Job  (ix.  H. 
fi  mi  tort  vavair  ixyot  otov)  and  iu  the  Pitalnu  lilvii 
[  xlviii],  7,  jv  irvtv/uiri  ^oiy  oun-pi^tic  rXala  Oap- 
911' ;  cili  Idv],  26,  iwti  irXoia  fuiiroiitvoyrai ;  cvi,  S3, 
oi  rora/Joivovrtc  ir'c  iakaaaay  Iv  irXoioiv)-  I*""- 
xxiii,  84  may  also  be  quoted.  To  Ihia  aild  xxx,  19 
(rpifiaiit  i^oc  royrairopoiiv^t)  i  xxii,  14  (»-aPC  fp- 
iroptvoiiirtl  iiatpiiSir).  Solomon's  own  ships,  which 
may  have  aiiggealed  tome  of  llieiie  illuKnlionB(l  Kiap 
IX,  26,  2  Cbron.  viii,  IH;  ix,  21),  have  previously  bno 
mentioned.  We  muat  notice  Ihe  disaslmus  expnliiino 
of  Jehushaphal's  ships  fnioi  Ihe  aame  p<«t  uf  Eiion- 
geb*r(l  KingBixii,4»,49;  2  Chron.  xx,86,  87).  The 
passages  which  remain  are  in  tl>e  pio])hriB,  r«|i«cially 
Isaiah  and  EzekieL  In  Ihe  former  prophet  the  gen- 
eral term  "ships  of  Tanhish"  is  varioiiBl5  given  in 
the  Sept.,  vXoiov  ^nXainnic  (Ifa.  ii,  16),  vXoin  ILapxrr 
S>7yos  (xxiii,  1, 14),  wXaia  Hnprn^  (ix,  9).  For  uHXher 
.  allusicm  to  seafaring,  see  xliii,  14.  The  celebraled  27ih 
chapter  of  Eiekiel  ought  to  tie  cajefully  studied  in  all 
ils  detail;  and  in  Jonah  i,  8-13  Ihe  following  technical 
pbrasea  in  the  Sept.  (besides  what  has  been  alreaoy 
adduced)  should  be  noticed:  votiXov  (i-er.  3).  ot'iTpi- 
fiiiyai  (ver.  4),  tx^oXqv  iwot^ffniTo  ric  axvwr.  top 
rcvfia^^vca  (ver,  b),  cowomiq  SoXooao  (ver.  1 1, 12). 
In  Dan.  xi,  40  (awaxSiftTat  ^noiXtoc  roti  Boppj  if 
apfiaat  tai  ir  i-wtivai  mil  ir  vavai  x-oXXaic)  we  loach 
the  subject  of  ships  of  war. 

8,  tihipi  of  War  in  the  .4 /wctjtiJo.— Military  open- 
lions  both  by  land  and  water  {ir  ry  dciXdaa))  xai  t'li 
T-i}[  inpas,  1  Macr.  viii,  23,  62)  are  prominent  Mil  jccu 
in  tbe  booka  of  Maccabees.  Thus  in  the  euntrmct  be- 
tween Judas  Maccabaus  and  tbe  Romans  il  ia  agreed 
{ver.  2e,  2H)  that  no  supplies  are  lo  be  aflordcd  to  tbe 
enemies  of  either,  whether  oirov.  inrXo,  opyiipiav.  ic 
irXoiA.  In  a  later  pasaage  (xv,  S)  we  have  more  ex- 
plicitly, ill  the  letter  of  king  Aniiuchus,  irXoin  iroXi|ii- 
in  (see  ver.  14),  while  in  2  Mace  iv,  20  (as  olwrvhl 
above)  the  word  rpiqpcii',  "galley*,"  occurs  iu  tbe  ac~ 
count  of  Ihe  proceetlings  of  tbe  infamous  Jaeun.      Here 

Maccabeus  on  his  faihet's  grave,  un  which,  wiib  other 
DmameniBBiid  miiilary  symtH>ls,wererXoi()  ivi^ivAr^- 
liiva,  >•£  rh  itttptiniai  iiirb  wavntv  rir  rXtorrair 
ri)v  doXaiimv  (1  Mace,  xiii,  29).     Finally  must  be 

mentioned  tbe  nayiuk  at  Joppa,when  tbe  reudenl  Jews, 
vfitb  tbeit  wives  and  children,  200  iu  number,  were  iii- 


Lucioul  Ship  ol  the  largest  lUe.    (Fium  a  palulbig  at  PompelL) 


H^ptliuiSblp  arUwltrsntd: 


duced  to  pi  inla  boat*  ind  wm  dnnroed  (S  Mace.  x\ 
3,  4),  with  the  vengtuice  taken  bj'  Judas  (riiv  iiiv  \ 
liiva  vvm-ii/p  iviiriiiiai  «ai  ri  onl^ij  MTf^AfJf,  ver.  fi 
It  BeeniB  sufficient  aimply  to  enumeraie  the  other  pa 
■afCe*  '"  'he  Apocrypha  i  ' 


;  Jikxius 


liii,  S;  xliii,!4;  1  E<d.  i 


;:  Wiw 


r,lO;  I] 


Modem  LeTRiitine  Ship. 

In  TDir-boatB  the  lowen  are  seated  on  the  crow- 

besms  (tiTn,  in  Latin  Iraiuira),  hence  called  lygiia. 

Itefore  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  naval  comliala  were 

(»»(^iirail  to  light  without  interfering  with  the  row- 
ers, ■  plalfumi  or  gangway  (irapoJoc)  wa*  laid  on  the 
tap  of  the  bulwarks  which  Burround  Ihe  deck,  projecltni; 
partly  over  the  aide  and  partly  aver  the  deck.  Upon 
this  they  foughli  and,  where  great  ipeed  was  re(|nired, 
■■  in  pursuitor  flight,  the  flghiing-men  roweil,iii  which 
case  movable  seala  or  elonls  (Spovoi)  were  requiale  for 
them  to  sit  apon,  and  from  these  they  were  called  Ihra- 
tafe*.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  from  Ihe  neceaaity 
of  Lhe  caae.  tlghtmg-vemels  must  hare  had  more  than 
one  rank  of  ruwen,  Just  as  Ihe  natives  of  the  Soulh 
Seu  both  flght  and  row  from  the  outriggera  of  their 
canoea.    The  adjoining  cut  represeuta  the  upper  rank, 


n  the  gangway.     It  ia  right 


lo  explain  that  the  ariii 

has  contrived  to  civa  the 

details  of  the  bow  and  su 

flm,  by  in 

reducing  only  one 

fourth  of  the  Blraight  part 

of  the  ahip  where  the  rowera 

were  Beatod.    Otherwise, 

a  scale,  a  long  low 

veaKl  would  have  appeared  on  a  ci 

in  liide  more  than 

Ai  the  size  of  the  vewels  was 

n  creased,  and  tbey 

were  decked  over,  the  ivg 

ed  their  name,  but 

were  necessarily  placed  upon  niwd 

seats.     Upon  trial 

t  was  found  that  an  addit 

nal  rank 

of  rowers,  seated  on 

the  deck  between  the  osis 

ofthepn 

mttive  rank,  could. 

by  keeping  lime,  row  with 

ut  difflcu 

ry.    Aatheeewere 

seated  nearer  the  aide  of  t 

e  ship,  s 

Id  under  Ihe  gang- 

way  or  sheltered  portion  o 

f  the  dec 

k,  which  was  called 

the  Ihaluimit,  or  sleeping 

place,  th 

y  were  called  thai- 

were  the  tkraiuln,  zygilfi,  and  fhalami/eii  and  hence 
the  vertical  distance  between  the  ruwen  was  only  one 
half  of  the  horizontal  distance,  or  only  eighteen  inches, 
inaiead  of  ux  feet,  as  is  usually  suppmed. 

Tbemonoiyle.orhullowtree,  with  both  ends  rounded, 
must  be  held  to  be  the  primitive  form  and  model  for  the 
ship,  and  continued  to  be  so  with  little  alteration  till  the 
Miildlfl  Ages,  when  a  change  in  the  mode  of  steering  ren- 
dered a  change  in  the  furm  of  the  stem  neoeasary,  but 


ly  he  li 


Is  himself 


Coin  uf  Hadrian,  showing  a  Trireme. 


Moflh 

Gennesareth.  There  Jesus  is  seen,  now  addreseing  the 
people  from  on  board  a  vessel,  irXoior  (Matt,  xiii,  2, 
Luke  V,  3),  now  sailing  up  and  down  the  Lake  (Matt. 

liest  disciples  were  proprietors  of  barks  which  sailed  on 
this  inland  sea  (Mat),  iv,  21 ;  John  xxi,  3;  Luke  v,  S). 
These  "shipe"  were  indeed  small.  Josephus  designates 
the  ships  here  employed  by  the  term  axiip^. 
They  were  not,  however,  mere  boats .  they 
carried  their  anchor  with  them  (War,  iii, 
10,  1  i  Lift,  §  33).  There  was,  too,  a  kind 
of  vessel  Isrger  than  this,  called  tjjtiia  by 
Josephu^  who  narrates  a  sea-light  which 
took  place  on  the  lake,  conducted  on  the 
part  of  the  Romans  by  Vespasian  himself 
( War,  iii,  10,  9).  It  thus  appears  that  the 
lake  was  not  contemptible  nor  its  vessels 
mean;  and  those  should  hence  leam  U  qual- 
ify [heir  language  who  represent  the  Galile- 
an Oshennen  as  of  the  poorest  class. 


ffm  r 


lyuiXoc  and    rA  li 


AMirrliu 


edUallCTl 


BrJtlub  Hi 


(KciilplnretemKajaiijIk, 


■  DieUncholy  inlemt  in  thM  pamge  of  Dr. 
Robimon's  Untarditi  (Ui,  263)  in  which  he  uyt  Ihat 
oil  hia  ■[ipmach  (o  the  Sea  nr  TIbrriu  he  nw  ■  ringle 

which,  u  ws  leam  from  other  mivellers  (»ee  oiptciallv 
Thiimtnii,  Ijmd  and  Aoot,  ii,  »1),  aloiw  ruling  on  '■ 
scene  represented  u>  ui  in  the  guflfwls  and  in  Joaephua 
«»  full  of  life  trvm  the  multitude  uf  ils  Ksliing-boata.  In 
the  nimilivet  of  the  call  of  the  diKiplea  la  be  "liahen 
ofDien"(HatLiv,  18-32;  Mark  i,ie-:W;  Luke  V,  1-11), 
there  is  iia  apecial  iiironnatiun  concerning  the  charac- 
(eriMica  of  these  boata.  In  the  account  of  the  atoTin 
and  the  miracle  on  the  Uke  (Halt.  Tiii,  23-27;  Hark  iv, 
85-41 ;  Luke  viii,  22-25),  ic  a  fur  every  maun  iiiMruct- 
ive  [a  compare  the  three  iiaTmtivtM  i  and  we  should  ob- 
serve thst  Luke  is  more  technical  in  his  Uuguage  than 
Matthew,  and  Mark  than  Luke.  Thiu,  instead  of  seut- 
/lif  iiiyat  Eylwro  iv  rf  SnXtiiwp  (Matt,  viii,  2-1),  we 
have  tari^  XaiKajji  dfi/uiv  ei'e  t^v  Kifivi;v  (Luke 
viii,  '23),  and  again  1^  cXu^wvi  roir  Marot  {ver.  24) ; 
and  inalead  of  Hvri  ri  s-Xoiof  taXiwrta^ai,  we  hai'e 
mivarXitpovvTO.  In  Mark  (iv,  37)  we  have  ri  Kvpara 
trifiaXXfv  lit  ri  irXoiov,  iivn  aliro  ljji|  ytiiHUa^m- 
This  evangeibt  alao  menliona  the  wpoort^Xoiov,  or 
boatman'a  cuahion,  on  which  our  blessed  Saviour  was 
keeping  tr  rg  rpifivg,  and  be  uses  Ihe  technical  term 
ecuiriiDfi'fur  the  lulling  of  the  storm.  See  more  on  this 
subject  ill  Smith,  Diaerlulion  on  Ihe  GotpeU  (Lond. 
1853).  We  may  lum  now  to  John.  In  the  account  he 
givea  of  what  fidloned  Ihe  miracle  of  walking  on  the 
sea  (vi,  16-25),  irXoiov  and  irXoiopiov  seem  U>  be  used 
iruiifferently,  and  we  have  mention  of  other  irXotirpm. 
There  wnuld  uf  course  be  boats  of  various  sizes  on  the 
lake.  The  readinK.  however,  is  douhiful.  Finally,  in 
the  solemn  scene  allet  the  re 


to  the  concluaim  that,  with  ihe  lai^n  ptfpala- 
tion  around  Ihe  Lake  of  Tiberias,  ihrre  mast 
have  been  a  vast  number  both  uf  liahing-boau 
and  pleasure -boMa,  and  that  boat  -  buiUiog 
must  have  been  an  active  tnde  on  its  aliiiB 
(see  Sunlev,  Sin.  md  PuL  p.  3«T). 

The  BO-called  ships  of  Ihe  I^ke  of  'HbenBi 

were,  in  fact,  fishiiiE-boals  impelled  bv  tan 

(seeMarkvi,48i  John  vi,l9).    We  learn  aim 

^  from  Luke'a  account  oTCbrisl  stilling  iheicB- 

g  pesi,  and  his  using  the  expression  irXfotrvr, 

^  "aailing^CviiiiSSMbal  they  ipnM  have  b«l 

In  the  iDaats  aiid  aaila;  and  from  Mark's  arronnt  of 

the  same  event  (iv,  38)  they  must  have  In« 

furnished  with  a  rpotricf  ^aXmo)',  "  pillow,"  which,  a^ 

cording  lo  Hesychiiis,  was  Ihe  same  as  the  jncfpa^iiiat, 

or  fleece,  upon  which  the  rowers  sat.     So  far  aa  we 

can  Icam  from  Ihe  scriptural  account,  they  Gahed  with 

nela,  we  mual  luppose  with  the  drag-net,  and  alao  wiik 

the  ft/i^'^Xqirr/fav  (Matt,  iv,  18)  oi  liriAi/ldXXofrai 

(Maik  i,  16). 


Biillth  Mtucom.) 


Uwii^,  la  Ihe 

T.  Caialracliim  and  EgnipTnrM. — 1.  Skapf  tmd  OnU' 
maitio/lhelfuU. — liispmbBblc,  fniin  the  modenrstes^ 
ing  (and,  indeed,  it  is  nearly  evident  fmni  ancient  wivks 
of  art),  that  there  was  no  rer^-  marked  difference  belweea 
the  bow  (iffulpu, "  foreship,"  Acta  xivii,80,"fore  pan' 
ver.4l)  and  the  stem  (?rp£fivii,  "hinder  part."  ver.  11 : 
see  Mark  iv,  38).  The  "  hold"  (coiXii,  "  Ihe  Arf«  of  tbe 
ship,"  Jonah  i,  5)  would  present  no  special  peculiarities. 
'    merchant-ships  the  sidta  of  the  dei '  ... 


by  an  open  rail,  tli 


^ni-post  rising  iu 
t  fre^oenlly  ter* 
minaiea  i>y  an  omaownt  trp- 
reseniing  Ihe  head  of  ■  water- 
fowl bent  backwards.  This  was 
termed  the  apdnttrt  or  ckt- 
Huau  ()rt»BF«oc,  from  x^,  a 
goose ) ;  or  by  a  bead  in  pro- 
file, probably  suggni  ive  of  tbe 
sign  (rapiiniiiov.  Acta  xxviii, 


II)  or 


:  of  the  I 


lip.     Out- 


■t  each  end,  which 
I  dimensions  wiih- 


Ancient  Egyptian  War-galley  i  Ihi 


the  relative  aiie  of 
nd  moderti  shipa.    On 

awning    npn- 


lesnilbelTigclewedupdnilngtheactloE.  (Tbebea.)  ^t^,  as  in  th.  ship  oo  lb. 
jr.TB^'iTS^iK'J^iiV'*^'*'""'^''''  t™b  «  Pompeii  (  and  oa  the 


Andeiit  Ship.  (From  n  paintlni;  at  Pamptll.) 
eorrenpoTuting  praJ«iiona  at  the  bow,  we  are  inroniied 
by  LucUn,  in  his  (leacriptiDn  o(  an  AlexinilrUn  ship, 
that  the  ipcbon  vtn  tUiweil,  anil  also  th«  nrpo- 
^Tn  aiid  irtpia-fioyiit.  The  oTfiD^ia  may  be  inter- 
pntnl  capaums  for  heaving  up  the  ■nchon.and  the  iri- 
pinjMYtit  Of  "'  pa<1<1l«  fur  helping  the  ship  mind 
when  "RUck  in  stays,"  rendeied  by  Heilericus  "instru- 

of  Theseus  deserlinK  Adriadna,  from  HercalaneuiD,  »e 
see  the  cable  coiled  n^uiid  i  capstan  near  the  stem. 
We  see  also  the  roof  of  one  nf  the  Di'njttfii-,  or  cabins, 
nentianed  by  Lucian  in  his  description  of  the  ship  of 
Alexandria.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  mode  of  furl- 
ing tbe  sails  like  a  windnw-cuttain.  more  rullj'  indicated 
in  another  Hgiire,  is  marked  by  the  outline  of  the  sole 
ot  lower  edge  of  the  uil.  Of  two  other  cnalomaiy  or- 
oaments.  Iiowever,  one  is  probably  implied,  and  the  wc- 
onil  is  distinctly  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Paul's 
voysge.  That  personilicatioii  of  ships  which  seems  to 
be  insdnetiTe  led  the  ancients  tii  paint  an  eye  on  each 
side  of  tbe  bow.  Such  is  the  cuslnm  still  in  tbe  Ued- 
itemnean,  and  indeed  our  own  saiinn  speak  of  "  the 
eyes"  of  a  ship.  This  gives  riridnesa  to  the  word  ivr- 
s^oXfuiv,  which  is  used  (Acta  xxvii,  15)  where  it  is 
said  that  tbe  vesMi  could  not  "bear  up  into"  (ItieiKlly 
"look  at")  the  wind.     This  was  the  vesMl  in  which 

him  OD  from  Malta  to  rnuuoli  is  more  explicitly  re- 
ferred to.  The  "  siffn"  of  thst  ship  (wopomr/iov,  Acts 
uviii,  II)  was  "Castor  and  Pollu-t"  ( limida  sidero— 
bnlliant  conftellations,  auspicious  to  navigators,  Horace, 
0-i  i,  S:  Ur.  sxXTii,  92;  Tacit.  Am.  vi,  34;  Ovid, 
THu.i.lO.l):  and  the  symbols  of  these  heroes  (proba- 
bly in  the  form  represented  in  the  coin  engraved  under 
that  article)  were  doubtless  painted  or  nculptured  on 
each  side  of  the  bow,  as  was  tbe  case  with  tbe  goddess 
Iiiii  on  Luciati's  ship  (q  trptepa  r^v  tTwni/taf  rijc  >'«■£ 
^Av  ixovca  r^v  'litv  Uaripitifv,  A'aeig,  a.  &).  The 
Uev.George  Brown  (iiund  an  inscription  at  Port  Phenia 
which  had  been  on  an  ancient  buikliag,  superintended 
idriau  gufff^tor  (eir/Sipi^irqc,  Acta 


II), 


ishipwl 


■   Inth 


of  tbe  Auie  Heec  we  find  names  like  Ihose  of  the  mod- 
ems, such  OS ''AgBtha,""Amphitrit<,"  "Aura,""  Delia," 
"  Lyra,"  "  Euriqia,'  "  Centaur,"  "  Roma,"  etc 

i.  MatU,  Haiii,  Ropts  or  Rigging,  Yardi,  Oart,  tic. — 
These,  in  distinction  from  the  hull  or  vesK^I  itself,  were 
Collectively  called  oEiuiror  ajctui?,  ^fur  (rd  el  aifiitav 
rair»(i.4itaXi(roi,JuLPoll.).  We  Hnd  this  word  twice 
n.ied  for  pans  of  ihs  rigging  in  the  narrative  of  the 
Acts  (xxvii,  17, 19).  Tbe  rig  of  an  ancient  ship  was 
imjie  simple  and  clumsy  than  that  employed  in  modem 
linws.  Its  great  feature  was  one  large  niast,  with  one 
lii^  square  sail  fattened  to  a  ysrd  of  great  length. 
Such  was  the  rig  also    "  '      ''       -  ■     —     ■ 


Hen 

tbe  danger  of  startin 
under  the  present  By 
chanical  pressure  mc 
Not  that  there  were 


e  hull  a 


merchantman.    ! 
of  the  same  ger 


npn)xvv  (Ami 
"  foressil"  (not  "  mainsail,"  as  in  the  A.  V.).  Such  a 
sail  would  be  almost  necessary  in  putting  a  large  ship 
about.  On  thst  occasion  it  was  used  in  tbe  prucesa 
of  running  the  vessel  aground.  Nor  is  it  out  of  place 
here  to  nuote  a  Crimean  letter  in  the  Ttmw  (Dec.  6, 
1855) :  "The  '  Lord  Rsglan' [roerchant^hip]  is  on  shore, 
but  taken  there  in  a  nmst  sailortike  msnner.  Directly 
her  captain  found  he  cuuld  nut  save  her,  be  cut  away 
his  mainmast  and  mizzen,  and,  tellmg  a  tojmiil  on  her 
foremast,  roa  Aer  ai/um  item  on."  Such  a  mast  may 
be  seen  raking  over  the  bow,  in  representatiuns  of  ships 
in  Koman  coins.  In  the  Old  Test,  the  mast  (iirroc)  is 
mentioned  ([sa.  xxxiii,  S3) ;  and  from  anotliet  prophet 
(Kzek.  xxvii,  6)  we  learn  that  (he  ceilat- wood  from  Ld>- 


ihips.    Then 


is  a  third  passage  (I'ruB.  xxiii,  84,  i^n  tiRi)  where 
the  lop  of  B  ship's  mast  is  probably  iiuendeil,  Ibimgh 
there  is  some  slight  douhl  on  the  subject,  and  the  Sept. 
take*  the  phrase  difFcrentlv.  Both  n>pes  (nxoivia.  Acts 
ixvii,  32)  and  sails  (ioWa)  are  meniione<l  in  the 
above -i)uoled  panage  of  Isaiah;  and  from  Ezckiel 
(xxvii,  T)  we  learn  that  the  latter  were  often  made  of 
Egyptian  linen  (if  such  is  the  meaning  of  ttrpBi/ivii). 
There  the  word  xo^aw  (which  we  find  abm  in  Ada 
xxvii,  IT,  30)  is  used  fur  lowering  tbe  sail  from  the 
yard.  It  is  interesting  here  to  notice  that  tbe  word 
ifironrtXAo/ini,  Ihe  technical  term  for  furling  a  sail,  is 
twice  used  by  Paul,  and  that  in  an  address  delivered  in 
B  seaport  in  tbe  course  of  a  Toyage  (Acu  xx,  20,  27). 

' '""  *  ■  ..    .     th^  ^pogtjp  pijj. 


be  Borghee- 


The  ai 


ails,  al- 


cdleclion  at  Rome,  givo 
iciea  01  tne  relative  siie  and  position  of  th 
though  in  other  respects  the  deuibi  are  inc 
will  lie  observed  from  Ibis,  as  well  as  from  the  figure  of 
the  ship  from  the  tomb  at  Pompeii,  the  sails  ore  divideil 
into  compartments  by  ropes  sewed  across  them ;  so  that 
should  the  saU  be  torn  in  a  storm,  tbe  injury  would  be 
confined  to  one  of  tbe  squares.  The  name  of  the  great 
and  proper  niast  (o  /uync  '"•  7*^tnoe  ioToj)  was  uca- 
tiOH  (riiOTioi') ;  the  mast  at  the  stem  tpidminai,  ac- 
cording to  Julius  Pollux,  who  adds  that  tbe  stndlest 
was  called  <iolon,  without,  however,  mentioning  its  posi- 
tion. Isidore  of  Seville  gives  the  same  nsmes  Eu  the 
sails  in  a  passage  evidently  taken  from  tbe  foregoing, 
which  is  as  follows:  "Acatium  velum  maximum  et  in 
medium  navi  constitutum,  epidnimus  secundra  amplicu- 
dinia  sed  ad  puppim.  Dulon  minimum  vetum  et  ad  pro- 
ram  artemodirigendspoliusnavis  causa  commendatum 
quam  celeritate."  It  has  generally  been  supposed  by 
this  thst  the  sail  at  the  bow  was  called  the  dofon.  Mr. 
Smith,  however,  in  his  essay  has  eliown,  by  numerous 
extcacta  from  ancient  authors,  that  the  doIotKi  were 
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small  sails  to  be  substituted 
fur  the  larger  in  stormy 
weather,  and  that  the  mast 
at  the  bow  with  its  sail  was 
the  artftnotL  In  addition  to 
the  three  lower  sails,  they 
had  supparOf  or  topsails,  to 
be  set  in  light  winds;  and 
it  would  appear  from  a  coin 
of  Nero,  given  by  Montfau- 
con  (pL  cxliii),  that  they 
had  sails  above  the  suppara 
equivalent  to  topgallant-sails 
—  a  ship  being  represented 
with  two  yards  above  the 
main -yard.  We  have  no 
proof  that  the  ancients  made 
use  of  what,  in  modem  lan- 
guage, are  termed  fore-and- 
aift  sails;  but  they  certain- 
ly had  triangular  sails,  at 

least   in    the   war -galleys, 

wirh  rhA  «npv  nt  thp  fnnf  of  Lsi^  Ancient  Efryptian  Boat  with  sail,  apparently  made  of  the  papyrus,  a  double 

witn  tne  apex  ai  tne  loot  oi         *       ^       ^^^^ ^^     ^^^^^    ^^  ^  tiroVai  Koi  Ahmar.  aboveTfinleh.) 

the  mast ;  such  a  sau  could 


be  braced  about  withovt  interfering  with  the  rowers, 
which  was  probably  the  reason  why  this  form  was 
adopted.  The  lower  comers  of  the  sails,  or  rather  the 
ropes  which  attach  them  to  the  sides  of  the  ship,  in 
English  the  "  sheets,**  were  called  the  feet  of  the  sails. 
The  propeSf  fore-foot  (irpoirovc),  a  word  which  has  puz- 
zled commentators,  is  simply  the  sheet  which  is  drawn 
forward,  and  would  no  doubt  have  been  called  in  English 
the  fore -sheet,  had  that  term  not  been  applied  to  the 
sheet  of  the  foresail.  The  axfvri  in  ancient  ships  con- 
sisted of  ffKiVTi  ^v\iva  (wooden  gear),  and  aictvri  Kpi- 
paord  (hanging  gear);  the  first  consisted  of  masts, 
yards,  oars,  rudders,  etc.  The  oxotvia  (Jimes)  were  the 
hawsers  or  strong  ropes  for  the  anchors,  and  also  for 
fastening  the  ship  ashore;  while  the  Torriia  were  a 
lighter  kind  of  cordage,  carefully  made  and  attached 
to  the  masts,  3'ards,  and  sails.  The  yards  ( Kipaia ) 
were  composed  of  two  spars  doubled  in  the  centre. 
This  explains  an  apparently  absurd  turn  sequitur  of 
Pliny.  He  tells  us  that,  although  single  spars  were 
large  enough,  yet  seamen  were  so  rash  as  to  add  sail  to 
sail — the  word  "■  non"  being  obviously  omitted.  The 
above  cut,  from  the  tomb  of  Naevoleia  Tyche  at  Pom- 
peii, explains  the  mode  of  furling  the  sails  by  drawing 
them  up  to  the  yard  like  a  window-curtain,  as  already 
noticed  in  the  ship  of  Theseus. 

This  seems  the  best  place  for  noticing  three  other 
points  of  detail.  Though  we  must  not  suppose  that 
merchant- ships  were  habitually  propelled  by  rowing, 
yet  sweeps  must  sometimes  have  been  employed.  In 
Ezek.  xxvii,  29,  oars  (hd*)*:?^)  are  distinctly  mentioned ; 
and  it  seems  that  oak-wood  from  Bashan  was  used  in 
making  them  (Ik  Trjg  BatraviTidoc  iiroititrav  toq  kio- 
iraQ  (Tov,  vcr.  6).  Again,  in  Isa.  xxxiii,  21,  Id^^  "^SM 
literally  means  **  a  ship  of  oar,"  i.  e.  an  oared  vessel. 
Rowing,  too,  is  probably  implied  in  Jonah  i,  18,  where 
the  Sept.  has  simply  iraptPiaKovro.  Another  feature 
of  the  ancient  as  of  the  modem  ship  is  the  flag,  or 
cripiioVf  at  the  top  of  the  mast  (Isa.  loc  cit. 
and  XXX,  17).  Here,  perhaps,  as  in  some  oth- 
er respects,  the  early  Egyptian  paintings  sup- 
ply our  best  illustration.  Each  ship  was  pro- 
vided also  with  a  plumb-line  for  sounding 
(Acts  xxvii,  28 ;  Isidor.  OiHff.  xix,  4). 

8.  Steering  Apparatus. — Some  commenta- 
tors have  fallen  into  strange  perplexities  from 
obser\*ing  that  in  Acts  xxvii,  40  (rdc  ^«;«tij- 
f>iac  Tutv  nrjSaXiutVf  "  the  fastenings  of  the 
mdders^)  Luke  uses  tnjSaXiov  in  the  pluraL 
One  even  suggests  that  the  ship  has  one  md- 
der  fastened  at  the  bow  and  another  fastened 

the  stem.   We  may  say  of  him,  as  a  modem 


writer  says  in  reference  to  a  similar  comment  oa  a  pas- 
sage of  Cicero, "  It  is  hardly  possible  that  he  can  have 
seen  a  ship."   The  sacred  writer's  use  of  mfSdXui  is  jw>t 
like  Pliny's  use  of  gubemacula  (ff,  N,  xi,37,88)  or  Lucrr- 
tius's  of  gttbema  (iv,  440).    Ancient  ships  were  in  truth 
not  steered  at  all  by  mdders  fastened  or  hinged  to  tbe 
stem,  but  by  means  of  two  paddle-radders,  one  on  each 
quarter,  acting  in  a  rowlock  or  through  a  port-hole,  as 
the  vessel  might  be  small  or  large.     This  fact  is  made 
familiar  to  us  in  classical  works  of  art,  as  on  coins,  and 
the  sculptures  of  Trajan's  Column.     The  san>e  tbin^; 
is  tme,  not  only  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  of  tbe  eaity 
ships  of  the  Northmen,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Bayeox 
tapestry.     Traces  of  the  "  two  rodders"  are  fonnd  in 
the  time  of  Louis  IX.     The  hinged  rodder  first  appears 
on  the  coins  of  king  Edward  III.     There  is  nothing 
out  of  harmony  with  this  early  system  of  steering  in 
James  ii,  4,  where  xiy^aXtov  occurs  in  tbe  singular ;  for 
"  the  governor"  or  steersman  (6  ev^vvwv)  would  only 
use  one  paddle-nidder  at  a  time.     In  a  case  like  that 
described  in  Acts  xxvii,  40,  where  four  anchors  were 
let  go  at  the  stem,  it  would  of  course  be  neceasary  to 
lash  or  trice  up  both  paddles,  lest  they  should  interfere 
with  the  ground  tackle.     When  it  became  neoeasary  to 
steer  the  ship  again,  and  the  anchor-ropee  were  cot, 
the  lashings  of  the  paddles  would  of  course  be  unfas- 
tened. 

4.  Anchors, — It  is  probable  that  the  ground  tackle  of 
Greek  and  Roman  sailors  was  quite  as  good  as  our  own. 
The  anchors  appear  to  have  differed  little  from  those  of 
the  modems,  except  that  in  place  of  the  palms  or  iron 
plates  attached  to  the  extremities  of  the  arms,  tbe  arms 
themselves  were  beaten  flat,  as  in  the  Dutch  anchors^ 
It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  they  were  wicboat 
stocks.  Thus  Capt.  Beechey  says,  "The  transverse 
piece  or  anchor-stock  is  wanting  in  all  of  th«n."  The 
annexed  cut,  from  a  coin  of  Antoninus  Pius,  shows  that 
this  is  a  mistake. 

Two  allusions  to  anchoring  are  found  in  the  New 


Coin  of  Antoninns  Plus,  showing  Anchor. 
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Ancient  Anchors. 

Test.,  one  in  a  very  impreseive  metaphor  conoeroing 
Christian  hope  (Heb.  vi,  19).  A  saying  of  Socrates, 
quoted  here  by  Kypke  (p^Tt  vavv  i^  Mc  Ayxvpiov 
ov-n  /Siov  Ik  fiiac  iX^iSo^  hpfiiaao^ai),  may  serve  to 
cany  our  thoughts  to  the  other  passage,  which  is  part 
of  the  literal  narrative  of  Paul's  voyage  at  its  most 
critical  point.  The  ship  io  which  he  was  sailing  had 
four  anchors  on  board,  and  these  were  all  employed  in 
the  night,  when  the  danger  of  falling  on  breakers  was 
imnainent.  The  sailors  on  this  occasion  anchored  by 
the  stem  (Ik  irpvfivriQ  pH/avng  iyKvpUQ  TictrapaQ^ 
Acts  xxvii,  29).  In  this  there  is  nothing  remarkable, 
if  there  has  been  time  for  due  preparation.  English 
ships  of  war  anchored  by  the  stem  at  Copenhagen  and 
Alg:ier8.  It  is  dear,  too,  that  this  was  the  right  course 
for  the  sailors  with  whom  Paul  was  concerned,  for  their 
plan  was  to  run  the  ship  aground  at  daybreak.  The 
only  motives  for  surprise  are  that  they  should  have 
been  able  so  to  anchor  without  preparation  in  a  gale 
of  wind,  and  that  the  anchors  should  have  held  on  such 
a  night.  The  answer  to  the  first  question  thus  sug- 
gested is  that  ancient  ships,  like  their  modem  suc- 
cessors, the  small  craft  among  the  Greek  islands,  were 
in  the  habit  of  anchoring  by  the  stem,  and  therefore 
prepared  for  doing  so.  We  have  a  proof  of  this  in  one 
of  the  paintings  of  Herculaneum,  which  illustrates  an- 
other point  already  mentioned,  viz.  the  necessity  of  tric- 
ing op  the  movable  rudders  in  case  of  anchoring  by  the 
stem  (see  Acts  xxvii.  40).  The  other  question,  which 
we  have  supposed  to  arise,  relates  rather  to  the  holding- 
ground  than  to  the  mode  of  anchoring;  and  it  is  very 
intnesting  here  to  quote  what  an  English  sailing-book 
says  of  Paul's  Bay  in  Malta:  *<  While  the  cables  hold, 
there  is  no  danger,  as  the  anchors  will  never  start" 
(Purdy,  Sailing  DirwiionSy  p.  180). 

5.  i/nderffirders, — ^The  imperfection  of  the  build,  and 
still  more  (see  above,  2)  the  peculiarity  of  the  rig,  in 
ancient  ships  resulted  in  a  greater  tendency  than  in 
our  times  to  the  starting  of  the  planks,  and  consequent- 
ly to  leaking  and  foundering.  We  see  this  taking  place 
alike  in  the  voyages  of  Jonah,  Paul,  and  Josephus;  and 
the  loss  of  the  fleet  of  ^neas  in  Virgil  ("  laxis  latemra 
compagibus  omnes,"  ^n,  i,  122)  may  be  adduced  in  il- 
lustration. Hence  it  was  customary  to  take  on  board 
peculiar  contrivances,  suitably  called  ''helps'*  ((ioTt' 
hiieust  ^^  xxvii,  17),  as  precautions  against  such  dan- 
gers. These  were  simply  cables  or  chains,  which  in 
case  of  necessity  could  be  passed  around  the  frame  of 
the  ship,  at  right  angles  to  its  length,  and  made  tight. 
The  process  is  in  the  Engtish  navy  called /ra/TpMi^,  and 


many  instances  could  be  given  where  it  has  been  fonnd 
necessary  in  modem  experience.  Ptolemy's  great  ship, 
in  Atheraeus  {he,  d/.),  carried  twelve  of  these  under- 
girders  {viroZufuiTa),  Various  allusions  to  the  prac- 
tice are  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  classical  writers. 
See,  for  instance,  Thucyd.  i,  29 ;  Plato,  Bfp,  x,  8, 616 ; 
Horace,  0<L  i,  14, 6.  But  it  is  most  to  .our  purpose  to  re- 
fer to  the  inscriptions  containing  a  complete  inventory 
of  the  Athenian  navy,  as  published  by  Bockh  {Urhnt' 
den  aber  das  Seewtten  des  attischen  Staate*  [BerU  1840]). 
The  editor,  however,  is  quite  mistaken  in  supposing 
(p.  188-188)  that  these  undergtrders  were  passed  around 
the  body  of  the  ship  from  stem  to  stem. 

6.  Ship* 8  Boat, — This  is  perhaps  the  best  place  for 
noticing  separately  the  tncd^f  which  appears  promi- 
nently in  the  narrative  of  the  voyage  (Acts  xxvii,  16^ 
82).  Every  large  merchant-ship  must  have  had  one 
or  more  boats.  It  is  evident  that  the  Alexandrian 
com-ship  in  which  Paul  was  sailing  from  Fair  Havens, 
and  in  which  the  sailors,  apprehending  no  danger,  hoped 
to  reach  Phoenice,  had  her  boat  towing  behind.  When 
the  g^le  came,  one  of  their  Hrst  desires  must  have  been 
to  take  the  boat  on  board,  and  this  was  done  under 
the  lee  of  Clauda,  when  the  ship  was  undergirded,  and 
brought  round  to  the  wind  for  the  purpose  of  lying- 
to;  but  it  was  done  with  difficulty,  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  passengers  gave  assistance  in  the  task  (/toXtc 
itrxxKfafitv  vipucparttc  y^vMcu  r^c  (TKdifniCi  ver,  16). 
The  sea  by  this  time  must  have  been  furiously  rough, 
and  the  boat  must  have  been  filled  with  water.  It  is 
with  this  very  boat  that  one  of  the  most  lively  pas- 
sages of  the  whole  narrative  is  connected.  When  the 
ship  was  at  anchor  in  the  night  before  she  was  mn 
aground,  the  sailors  lowered  the  boat  from  the  davits 
with  the  selfish  desire  of  escaping,  on  which  Paul  spoke 
to  the  soldiers,  and  they  cut  the  ropes  {rd  ax^^*'^^)  '"^^ 
the  boat  fell  off  (ver.  80-32). 

VI.  Command  and  Management, — 1.  Offieen  and  Crew* 
— In  Acts  xxvii,  1 1  we  have  both  rvjSgpv^njc  and  vaw- 
K\fipoQ,  The  latter  is  the  owner  (in  part  or  in  whole) 
of  the  ship  or  the  cargo,  receiving  also  (possibly)  the 
fares  of  the  passengers.  The  former  has  the  chai^  of 
the  steering.  The  same  word  occurs  also  in  Rev.  xviii, 
17 ;  Prov.  xxiii,  84 ;  Ezek.  xxvii,  8,  and  is  equivalent  \o 
vptaptvc  in  ver.  29 ;  Jonah  i,  6.  In  James  iii,  4, 6  d'Bv' 
vwv,  "  the  governor,"  is  simply  the  steersman  for  the 
moment.  The  word  for  "  shipmen"  (Acts  xxvii,  27, 80) 
and  "  sailors"  (Rev.  xviii,  17)  is  simply  the  usual  term, 
vavrau  In  the  latter  passage  ofitXoQ  occurs  for  the 
crew,  but  the  text  is  doubtfuL  In  Ezek.  xxvii,  8, 9, 26, 
27,  29,  84,  we  have  KUTrriXdrai  for  "  those  who  handle 
the  oar,"  and  in  the  same  chapter  (ver.  29)  impaTat, 
which  may  mean  either  passengers  or  mariners.  The 
only  other  passages  which  need  be  noticed  here  are  1 
Kings  ix,  27,  and  2  Chron.  viii,  18,  in  the  account  of  Sol- 
omon's ships.  The  former  has  rtuv  naidtjv  avrov  dv' 
dpec  vavrucol  Ikavvetv  c/^drec  ^dXatTtrav ;  the  latter, 

2.  Rate  of  Sailing, — Paul's  voyages  furnish  excellent 
data  for  approximately  estimating  this,  and  they  arc 
quite  in  harmony  with  what  we  leam  from  other  sources. 
We  must  notice  here,  however  (what  commentators 
sometimes  curiously  foi^t),  that  winds  are  variable. 
Thus  the  voyage  between  Troas  and  Philippi,  accom- 
plished on  one  occasion  (Acts  xvi,  11, 12)  in  two  days, 
occupied  on  another  occasion  (xx,  6)  five  days.  Such 
a  variation  might  be  illustrated  by  what  took  place  al- 
most any  week  between  Dublin  and  Holyhead  before 
the  application  of  steam  to  seafaring.  With  a  fair  wind 
an  ancient  ship  would  sail  fully  seven  knots  an  hour. 
Two  very  good  instances  are  again  supplied  by  Paul's 
experience  —  in  the  voyages  from  Oesarea  to  Sidon 
(xxvii,  2, 8)  and  from  Rhegium  to  Puteoli  (xxviii,  18). 
The  result  given  by  comparing,  in  these  cases,  the  meas- 
urements of  time  and  distance  corresponds  with  what 
we  gather  from  Greek  and  Latin  authors  generally — 
e.  g.  fh>m  Pliny's  story  of  the  fresh  fig  produced  by  Cato 
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in  the  Roman  senate  before  the  third  Punic  war :  '*  This 
fruit  was  gathered  fresh  at  Carthage  three  days  ago; 
that  is  the  distance  of  the  enemy  from  your  wails'* 
{H,  N,  XV,  20). 

8.  SaUing  Brfore  the  Wind  and  Near  the  TTind— The 
square-rig  which  has  been  described  is,  like  the  rig  of 
Chinese  junks,  peculiarly  favorable  to  a  quick  run  before 
the  wind.  We  have  in  the  New  Test.  (Acts  xvi,  11 ; 
XXV ii,  16)  the  technical  term  eif^ipofUut  for  voyages 
made  under  such  advantageous  comlitions.  The  run 
of  Paul's  ship  from  Rhegium  to  PuteoH,  one  hundred 
and  eighty  miles,  in  two  consecutive  days,  the  wind  be- 
ing from  the  south  and  consequently  fair,  agrees  perfect- 
ly with  the  instances  adduced  by  captain  Deechey  in 
his  remarks  on  ancient  ships  (Appendix  to  Travels  in 
Afi-Kctf  p.  88).  It  wuuld,  however,  be  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  ancient  ships  could  not  work  to  wind- 
ward. Plinv  distiiicUv  savs :  "  lisdem  ventis  in  contra- 
rium  navigatur  prulatis  pedibus**  {H,  N,  ii,  48).  Cicero, 
in  one  of  his  epistles,  says  that  in  consequence  of  con- 
trary winds  they  navigated  slowly  and  with  difficulty : 
"Adversis  ventis  usi  essemus  tardeque  et  incommode 
navigassemus"  {Kpist,  ad  Familiaret,  lib.  xiv,  ep.  5),  a 
passage  which  agrees  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  with 
one  in  Luke's  account  of  Paul's  voyage,  QpadvirXoovvTiQ 
Kal  ftoXiQ  ytpofuvoi,  etc  (Acts  xxvii,  7) — sailing  slowly 
and  with  difficulty  were  come,  etc.  Luke  does  not  men- 
tion contrary  winds;  but  we  know  from  the  contexfthat 
the  ship  was  sailing  to  the  westward,  in  a  region  and  at 
a  season  when  westwardly  winds  constantly  prevail 
The  superior  rig  and  build,  however,  of  mo<lem  ships 
enable  them  to  sail  nearer  to  the  wind  than  was  the  case 
in  classical  times.  At  one  very  critical  point  of  Paul's 
voyage  to  Rome  (ibid.)  we  are  told  that  the  ship  could 
not  hold  on  her  course  (which  was  west  by  south,  from 
Cnidus  by  the  north  side  of  Crete)  against  a  violent 
wind  (jiTJ  TrpomuiVTOQ  rifiag  rov  avffiov)  blowing  from 
the  north-west,  and  that  consequently  she  ran  down  to 
the  east  end  of  Crete  [see  Salmons],  and  worked  up 
under  the  shelter  of  the  south  side  of  the  island  (ver.  7, 
8).  See  Fair  Havens.  Here  the  technical  terms  of 
our  sailors  have  been  employed,  whose  custom  is  to  di- 
vide the  whole  circle  of  the  compass-card  into  thirty- 
two  equal  parts  called  points.  A  modem  ship,  if  the 
weather  is  not  very  boisterous,  will  sail  within  six  points 
of  the  wind.  To  an  ancient  vessel,  of  which  the  hull 
was  more  clumsy  and  the  yards  could  not  be  braced  so 
tight,  it  would  be  safe  to  assign  seven  points  as  the  lim- 
it. This  will  enable  us,  so  far  as  we  know  the  direction 
of  the  wind  (and  we  can  really  ascertain  it  in  each  case 
very  exactly),  to  lay  down  the  tacks  of  the  ships  in 
which  Paul  sailed,  beating  against  the  wind,  on  the  voy- 
ages from  Philippi  to  Troas  (axPic  i^fupwv  Trcvrc,  Acts 
XX,  6),  from  Sidon  to  Myra  (^did  to  roifg  dvkfiou^  dvai 
^vavriovc.  xxvii,  3-5),  from  Myra  to  Cnidus  {iv  ucavdic 
^fifpcuQ  fipaSvirXoovvnci  ver.  6,  7),  from  Salmone  to 
Fair  Havens  (ftuXic  irapaXtyofitvoit  ver.  7, 8),  and  from 
Syracuse  to  Rhegium  (TrcpicA^uvrec*  xxviii,  12, 13). 

4.  Lyings, — This  topic  arises  naturally  out  of  what 
has  preceded,  and  it  is  so  important  in  reference  tx)  the 
main  questions  connected  with  the  shipwreck  at  Malta 
that  it  is  here  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  section. 
A  ship  that  could  make  progress  on  her  proper  course, 
in  moderate  weather,  when  sailing  within  seven  points 
of  the  wind,  would  lie- to  in  a  gale,  with  her  length 
making  about  the  same  angle  with  the  direction  of  the 
wind.  This  is  done  when  the  object  is  not  to  make 
progress  at  all  hazards,  but  to  ride  out  a  gale  in  safety ; 
and  this  is  what  was  done  in  Paul's  ship  when  she  was 
undergirded  and  the  boat  taken  on  board  (Acts  xxvii, 
14-17)  under  the  lee  of  Clauda.  It  is  here  that  Luke 
uses  the  vivid  term  dvTOip^aKfiiiv  mentioned  above. 
Had  the  gale  been  less  violent,  the  ship  could  easily 
have  held  on  her  course.  To  anchor  was  out  of  the 
question;  and  to  have  drifted  before  the  wind  would 
have  been  to  run  into  the  fatal  Svrtis  on  the  African 
coast.    See  Ql'Icksanus.    Hence  the  vessel  was  laid4o 


("close-hauled,**  as  the  sailors  say)  "on  the  starboard 
tack,"  i.  e.  with  her  right  side  towards  the  rtorm.  The 
wind  was  east-northeast  [see  Eurocltik>nj,  the  siiip'^ 
bow  would  point  north  by  west,  the  direction  of  drift 
(six  points  being  added  for  "  lee-way")  would  be  we* 
by  north,  and  the  rate  of  drift  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
an  hour.  It  is  from  these  materials  that  we  eanlr  eooie 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  shipwreck  roust  have  tak«£ 
place  on  the  coast  of  Malta.     See  Adri  a. 

5.  Storms  and  Shipwrecks, — ^The  dangers  of  the  oetma 
to  sailors  on  board  such  ships  as  these  were  great,  and.  in 
the  then  ignorance  of  navigation,  caused  sailing  to  be  re- 
stricted to  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  nKiiith»: 
winter  was  avoided.  To  the  Romans  the  aea  was  open- 
ed in  March  and  closed  in  November  (Cae«ar,  BelL  GalL 
iv,  36;  V,  23;  Philo,  Opp,  iv,  648;  Acta  xxrii,  9) ;  and 
ships  which,  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  were  aull  at 
sea  earnestly  sought  a  harbor  in  which  to  pass  the  win- 
ter (ver.  12). 

The  first  century  of  the  Christian  sera  was  a  time  of 
immense  traffic  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  there  most 
have  been  many  vessels  lost  there  every  year  by  ship- 
wreck, and,  perhaps,  as  many  by  foundering.     This  tec 
danger  would  be  much  increased  by  the  form  of  rig  de- 
scribed above.     Besides  this,  we  must  remember  that 
the  ancients  had  no  compass  and  very  imperfect  cham 
and  instruments,  if  any  at  all ;  and  though  it  would  be 
a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  they  never  ventured 
out  of  sight  of  land,  yet,  dependent  as  they  were  on  tltt 
heavenly  bodies,  the  danger  was  much  greater  than  now 
in  bad  weather,  when  the  sky  was  overcast  and  "  neither 
sun  nor  stars  in  many  days  appeared'^  (Acts  xx\*ii,  ti)\ 
Hence,  also,  the  winter  season  was  considered  dangen«« 
and,  if  possible,  avoided  (^ovrot  iihi  imtr^ciXwc  '^^^ 
irXoof.  hd  rb  xai  rrjv  vtitrrtiav  v^^iy  fi-<ipcXiyXi»3m», 
ver.  9).     Certain  coasts,  too,  were  much  dreaded,  espe- 
cially the  African  Syrtis  (ver.  17).     The  danger  indi- 
cated by  breakers  (ver.  29),  and  the  fear  of  falling  oo 
rocks  (rpaxiiQ  roiroi),  are  matters  of  course.     Paul's 
experience  seems  to  have  been  full  of  illustrations  of  all 
these  perils.     We  leam  from  2  Cor.  xi,  25  that,  befort 
the  voyage  described  in  detail  by  Luke,  he  biul  betr. 
"  three  times  wrecked ;"  and,  further,  that  he  had  once 
been  "a  night  and  a  day  in  the  deep,"  probably  float iug 
on  a  spar,  as  was  the  case  with  Josephus.     Theee  cir- 
cumstances give  peculiar  force  to  his  u»ng  the  nwta- 
phorofa  shipwreck  {ivavdyfi<ravil  Tim.  i,  19)  in  speak- 
ing of  those  who  had  apostatized  from  the  faith.     1q 
connection  with  this  general  subject  we  may  notice  the 
caution  with  which,  on  the  voyage  from  Troas  to  Patan 
(Acts  XX,  13-16;  xxi,  1),  the  sailors  anchored  for  the 
night,  during  the  period  of  dark  moon,  in  the  intricate 
passages  between  the  islands  and  the  main  [see  Mrrr- 
lxne;  Samos;Tr€M3YLLIUm];  the  evident  acquaintance 
which,  on  the  voyage  to  Rome,  the  sailors  of  the  Adra- 
myttian  ship  had  with  the  currents  on  the  coasts  of 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor  (xxvii,  2-5)  [see  ADRAMYmnft] ; 
and  the  provision  for  taking  soundings  in  case  of  dan- 
ger, as  clearly  indicated  in  the  narrative  of  the  ship- 
wreck at  Malta;  the  measurements  being  apparently 
the  same  as  those  which  are  customary  with  oa  (/SoXt- 
iravTiQ  (vpov  dpyvidQ  iiKom '  fipaxv  ik  BiaarrifrayTH* 
Koi  ndXiv  fioKiffavngf  ivpov  dpymdg  ifKawkvrtf  ver. 
28). 

6.  Nautical  Terms, — The  great  repertory  of  such 
terms,  as  used  by  those  who  spoke  the  Greek'langu^^e, 
is  the  Onomasticon  of  Julius  PoDux ;  and  it  may  be  use- 
ful to  conclude  this  article  by  mentioning  a  few  out  of 
many  which  are  found  there,  and  also  in  the  New  TtsL 
or  Sept.  First,  to  quote  some  which  have  been  men- 
tioned above.  We  find  the  following,  both  in  Pollus 
and  the  Scriptures:  <r)(otyia,  VKwif^  kXv^v,  jattfUirr^ 
^opriovj  iK^oXfft  (rvpri^y  oitliv  vvwniXkia^wu^  oinc  q* 
rbv  ^Xiov  iSdvy  crica^f},  med^Qy  vavXov,  trvm^fHfiqvaiy 
d^p^aXfU^  ofTov  Kal  rovvofia  rijc  vewc  imypd^mei 
(compared  with  Acts  xxvii,  15;  xxviii,  11),  rpax^i 
aiyiaXoi  (compared  with  xxvii,  29, 40).    The  fuUowiog 
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•re  some  which  have  not  been  mentioned  in  this  article : 
avaytiT^m  and  Kardyte^ai  (e.g.  Acts  xxviii,  11, 12),  tra' 
viieg  (Ezek.  xxt'^ii,  6).  rponn;  (VVisd.  v,  10),  ava/3aiv(tf 
(Jonah  i,  3 ;  Mark  vi,  61),  yaXifvii  (MatU  viii,  26),  dfn^i- 
fiXftfTTpov  (iv,  18;  Mark  i,  10),  aTo^priffatr^ai  (Acts 
xxi,  4),  vxoirvcw  (xxvii,  18),  tv^p  (avffioc  Tv^iMtvi- 
r«>c,  ver.  14)  iyKvpuQ  KaraTHWuv  {ayKvpaQ  ixTiivuv^ 
ver.  30  ),  vfipurrr^  dvifio^  (v/Sptui;,  ver.  10 ;  i)/3'MV,  ver. 
21),  xpo<rofc«XXw  (^iroreXAcn,  ver.  41),  coAv/ijdav  (ver. 
42),  BiaXv^iitnic  rrjc  v€wc  (A  ^pvfiva  iXinro,  ver.  41). 
This  is  an  imperfect  list  of  the  whole  number;  but  it  may 
serve  to  show  how  rich  the  New  Test,  and  Sept.  are  in 
the  nautical  phraseology  of  the  Greek  Levant.    To  this 
must  be  added  a  notice  of  the  peculiar  variety  and  ac- 
curacy of  Luke's  ordinary  phrases  for  sailing  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  xXita,  a  roTrXlw,  fipaSvirXokw^  ^m- 
'trXk«af^  itcirXita,  rarairXlw,  vroirXcw,  ^ropairXia/,  cv^v- 
dpofUi^,  vwoTpkx^i  ifitpaXiyopatf  ^kpopait  Sunpipofuu, 
Sia^epcuit. 

VII.  A  uthorities, — Smith's  work  on  the  Voyage  and 
Shipwreck  of  St,  Paul  (Lond.  1848, 1856)  is  the  sundard 
work  on  ancient  ships,  and  it  contains  a  complete  list 
of  previous  books  on  the  subject.  Reference,  however, 
mMv  be  made  to  the  memoranda  of  admiral  Penrose,  in- 
corporated iu  Oonybeare  and  Howson,  L\fe  and  Epistles 
of  St,  Paul  (LondL  1856,  2d  ed.),  ch.  xxvii,  notes.  See 
also  Schlozer,  Vers,  einer  aUgem,  Gesck,  d,  Handels  it,  der 
Sckiff/akrt  in  den  SUesten  Zeitm  (Rostock,  1760);  Le 
Roy,  La  Marune  des  Anciens  Peuplfs  (Paris,  1777); 
Berghaus,  Gfsck,  d,  Schifffahrtskunde  (Leips.  1792); 
Benedict,  Vers,  einer  Gesch.  d,  ScHfff.  u,  d.  Hand,  bei  d. 
Alien  (ibid.  1809);  Howell,  On  the' War  Galleys  of  the 
A  ndents;  Jal  [A.],  A  rchiologie  Savale  (Paris,  1840),  A 
full  account  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  vessels  is  given  by 
Wilkinson,  abridguL  i,411  sq.;  ii,  119  sq.    See  Navioa- 

TIOX;    SuiPWBiCCK. 

SHIP,  in  ecclesiastical  usage,  is  the  name  given  to 
the  vessel,  shaped  like  a  ship,  iu  which  incense  is  kept. 
It  is  also  called  a  boat, 

Shipherd,  Fatbttis,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  in  Granville,  N.Y.,  Aug.  18,  1797.  He  was 
prepared  for  college  at  the  Granville  and  (Cambridge 
academies.  He  entered  Middlebury  Otllege  in  1819, 
remaining  bat  one  year,  on  account  of  ill-health,  which 
prevented  the  completion  of  his  course.  He  next  stud- 
ie<l  theology  with  the  Rev.  William  Chester.  D.D.,  of 
Saratoga,  and  was  ordained  at  Paw  let,  Vl,  Dec  5, 1826, 
as  colleague  of  Rev.  John  Griswuld.  From  this  pastor- 
ate be  was  dismissed  Oct.  27,  1830.  Choosing  fur  a 
time  the  missionary  work,  he  was  sent,  Hrst  to  Ver- 
mont in  1830,  and  to  New  York  in  1831,  remaining 
in  this  field  until  he  received  a  call  to  become  a  col- 
league of  Dr.  Beman,  at  Troy,  N.  V.  Here  he  remained 
one  year,  and  then  became  pastor  of  Bethel  Free 
Church,  at  the  same  place,  and  remained  two  years,  at 
which  time  he  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Church  at  Walton,  N.  Y.  At  this  place 
he  was  uistalled  April  29,  1835,  and  after  remaining 
in  charge  three  years  was  dismissed,  to  again  take 
charge  of  the  Bethel  Church  of  Troy,  which  he  contin- 
ued to  supply  from  1838  to  1841.  He  organized  the 
Congregational  Free  Church  at  Troy,  Feb.  16, 1842,  and 
remained  there,  preaching  with  success,  until  1849,  at 
which  time  the  pastorate  was  dissolved.  In  1850  he 
was  acting  pastor  at  Stephentown,  also  at  Nassau  from 
1851  to  1853.  He  then,  from  1853  to  1855,  was  agent, 
in  Watertown  and  vicinity,  of  (Jarson  League,  at  the 
same  time  supplying  churches  at  Perch  River,  Stone 
Milk,  Orleans,  Four  Comers,  and  La  Fargeville.  He 
was  acting  pastor  at  Pulaski  from  1855  to  1858;  also, 
without  charge,  filled  the  pastorate  at  Oberlin,  O.,  from 
1858  to  1873,  preaching  of^n,  and  supplying  at  Well- 
ington from  1863  to  1865,  and  at  Pittsfield  from  1866  to 
1868.  In  1873  he  removed  to  Walton,  N.  Y.,  and  to 
Sidney  Plains  in  1877.  In  1876  he  published  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  Whai  May  Women  Do  ?    At  length,  be- 


coming ^gradually  feeble,  he  died,  Aug.  14, 1878.    (W. 

P.S.) 

Shi'phi  (Heb.  Sh^hi'y  *^9B1^,  my  abundance,  or 

abundant;  Sept  ^^t  v.  r.  Zc^fiv  and  ^^aX),  the  son 
uf  Allon  and  father  of  Ziza,  which  last  was  a  chief  Sim- 
eonite  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chron.  iv,  37).  B.C. 
ante  726. 

Shiph'mite  (Heb.  with  the  article  hash-^hiphmi\ 
"^^t^n,  patrial  adj.;  Sept.  6  rot;  ^pvl),  an  epithet 
of  Zabdi,  David's  chief  vintage-master  (1  Chron.  xxvii, 
27) ;  probably  as  being  a  native  of  Shepham  (q.  v.). 

fiUliph'rah  (lleb,Shipkrah\  nnfiU,  probably  bright- 
nessj  as  in  Job  xxvi,  13 ;  but  perhaps  Egyptian ;  Sept. 
2iit^upa)j  first  named  of  the  two  Hebrew  midwives 
who  disobeyed  Pharaoh's  order  to  kill  the  male  infants, 
and  were  rewarded  by  Divine  Providence  lor  their  hu- 
manity (Exod.  i,  15).    B.C.  cir.  1740. 

Shlph'tan  (Heb.  Shiphtan%  y^t^,  judicial;  Sept 
Za^dv  V.  r.  £a/3adav),  father  of  Remuel,  which  latter 
was  the  phylarch  of  Ephraim  and  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  divide  C^aan  among  the  tribes 
(Numb,  xxxiv,  24).    B.a  ante  1618. 

Shipley,  Jonathan,  a  learned  English  prelate, 
was  bom  about  1714.  Hb  education  was  liberal,  and 
at  a  proper  age  he  entered  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In 
April,  1738,  he  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  entered 
holy  orders,  and  obtained  a  living;  in  1743  he  was  in- 
stalled a  prebendary  in  the  (Cathedral  Church  of  Win- 
chester, and  in  March,  1745,  was  appointed  chaplain  to 
the  duke  of  Cumberland.  He  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  Oct  14,  1748;  became  canon  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Jan.  28,  1749;  and  was  made 
dean  of  Winchester  in  1760,  being  permitte<l,  by  diaP 
pensation,  to  retain  the  livings  of  Silchester  and  Chil- 
bolton.  His  last  preferment  took  place  in  1769,  when 
he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  St  Asaph,  in  which 
he  remained  until  his  death,  in  Bolton  Row,  Piccadilly, 
Dec.  9, 1788.  His  works,  consisting  of  sermons,  chaises, 
and  pariiamentary  speeches,  were  published  iu  2  vols. 
8 vo  (1 792).     See'  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Shipwreck,  a  term  that  occurs  but  twice  in  the 
New  Test  in  the  verbal  form  vavayfw,  once  literally 
(2  Cor.  xi,  25)  and  once  metaphorically  (1  Tim.  i,  19). 
We  learn  from  the  former  of  these  passages  that  Paul 
had  already  three  times  experienced  this  mishap  prior 
to  his  more  notable  instance  on  the  way  to  Rome.  The 
interest  that  centres  around  this  latter  event,  and  the 
light  it  sheds  uiMn  many  points  of  Biblical  history,  ge- 
ography, and  arclueology,  are  so  great  as  to  justify  a 
special  treatment  of  the  topic  in  addition  to  the  re- 
marks given  under  previous  heads.  It  is  a  singular 
coincidence  that  another  Jew,  a  contemporary  of  Paul, 
should  have  suffered  a  similar  mishap  on  the  same 
route,  viz.  Josephus  (Z,^,  §  3) ;  but  the  account  left  is 
so  brief  as  to  affonl  but  little  illustration  of  the  case. 
Luke's  narrative  of  the  shipwreck  of  the  apostle,  on  the 
contrary,  is  so  full  and  graphic  that  we  are  enabled  to 
trace  the  causes,  progress,  and  culmination  of  the  catas- 
trophe in  great  detail ;  and  his  nice  but  artless  discrim- 
inations show  not  only  his  truthfulness,  but  his  careful 
habits  of  observation.  His  language,  although  of  course 
not  professional,  is  yet  highly  appreciative  of  the  tech- 
nical particulars  to  which  he  was  an  eye-witness.  We 
here  present  a  brief  outline  of  the  results  of  the  accurate 
and  most  interesting  investigations  of  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Jordanhill,  in  his  work  On  the  Voyage  and  Shipwreck 
of  St.  Paul  (3d  ed.  Lond.  1866).  A  winter's  residence 
in  Malta  afforded  this  learned  writer  ample  opportuni- 
ties for  personal  examination  of  the  localities  of  the 
shipwreck.  Having  been  a  yacht  sailor  of  more  than 
thirty  years*  standing,  and  with  much  practical  expe- 
rience in  planning,  building,  and  altering  vessels,  he 
was  able  to  bring  a  kind  of  knowledge  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  passage  which  no  commentator  bad 
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PauFs  company  embarked  in  a  ship  of  Adramyttium, 
a  seaport  of  Mysia,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  iEgean, 
opposite  Lesbos.  On  the  second  day  they  touched  at 
Sidon,  sixty-seven  geo^^phical  miles  from  Oesarea. 
Loosing  from  thence,  they  were  forced,  by  contrary 
winds,  to  run  under  the  lee  of  Cypnis.  A  ship's  course 
from  Sidon  to  Myra  is  W.N.VV.,  leaving  Cyprus  ou  the 
right.  The  contrary  wind  must  have  been  from  the 
west,  which  prevails  in  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
in  the  summer.  Under  these  circumstances,  they  left 
Cyprus  on  the  left  hand,  doing  as  the  most  accom- 
plished seamen  of  the  present  day  would  do  under  sim- 
ilar circumstances.  Favored,  as  they  probably  were, 
by  the  land-breeze  and  currents,  they  arrived,  without 
any  unusual  incident,  at  Myra  in  Lycia,  then  a  flourish- 
ing city,  now  a  desolate  waste  and  about  three  miles 
from  the  sea.  The  company  were  there  transferred  to 
a  corn-ship  from  Alexandria  bound  for  Italy.  From 
the  dimensions  of  one  of  these  ships  given  by  Lucian, 
they  appear  to  have  been  quite  as  large  as  the  largest 
class  of  merchant -ships  of  modern  times.  M\Ta  lies 
due  north  from  Alexandria,  and  its  bay  is  well  fitted 
to  shelter  a  wind-bound  ship.  Their  progress  after 
leaving  Myra  was  extremely  slow,  for  it  was  many  days 
before  they  ^came  over  against  CniduSj'^at  the  entrance 
to  the  iEgean  Sea.  As  the  disuuce  between  Myra  and 
Cnidus  is  not  more  than  130  geographical  miles,  the  de- 
lay was  probably  caused  by  unfavorable  winds,  which 
may  be  inferred  from  the  words  "  with  difficulty."  The 
course  of  a  ship  on  her  voyage  from  Cnidus  to  Italy  is 
by  the  north  side  of  Crete,  through  the  archipelago,  W. 
by  S.  But  this  would  be  impotwible  with  a  north-west 
wind.  With  that  wind  the  ship  wouhl  work  up  to  Cni- 
dus, because  she  had  the  advantage  of  a  weather  shore 
and  a  westerly  current;  but  there  the  advantage  would 
cease.  The  onlv  alternative  would  be  to  wait  at  Cnidus 
for  a  fair  wind,  or  else  to  run  under  the  lee  of  Crete  in 
the  direction  of  Salroone,  which  is  the  eastern  end  of 
Crete.  As  the  south  side  of  this  island  is  a  weather 
shore,  they  would  be  able,  with  north-west  winds,  to 
work  up  as  far  as  Cape  Matala.  Here,  however,  the  land 
bends  suddenly  to  the  north,  and  their  only  resource 
would  be  to  make  for  a  harl>or.  Fair  Havens  is  the 
harbor  nearest  to  Cape  Matala.  This  was  probably  no 
more  than  an  open  roadstead,  or,  rather,  two  roadsteads 
contiguous  to  each  other.  The  site  of  the  city  Lassea 
is  but  recently  known.  It  was  now  after  the  autumnal 
equinox,  and  sailing  was  dangerous.  It  was  a  question 
whether  they  should  winter  here  or  sail  to  port  Phoe- 
nice,  on  the  same  side  of  Crete,  about  forty  miles  west. 
Paul  strongly  urged  the  officers  to  remain,  but  his  ad- 
vice was  overruled.  Phoenice,  the  harbor  which  they 
expected  to  reach,  looks  (Luke  says)  "towards  the 
south-west  and  north-west,"  or,  as  Mr.  Smith  translates 
the  preposition,  m  the  tame  direction  as,  i.  e.  the  point 
towardt  which,  the  wind  Libs  blows;  so  that  the  harbor 
would  open,  not  to  the  south-west,  but  to  the  north-east. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  one  now  called  Lutro,  which 
looks  towards  the  east.  The  south  wind,  which  now 
blew,  is  a  fair  wind  .for  a  ship  going  from  Fair  Ha- 
vens to  Lutro.  The  island  of  Clauda  is  exactly  oppo- 
site to  Lutro,  the  Claudos  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Gozzo  of 
the  modem  charts. 

Sailing  from  Fair  Havens  close  to  the  land,  they 
might  hope,  with  a  south  wind,  to  reach  Phoenice  in  a 
few  hours.  But  soon  the  weather  changed;  the  ship 
was  caught  in  a  typhoon  which  blew  with  such  violence 
that  they  could  not  face  it,  but  were  forced,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  scud  before  it.  It  follows  from  this  that 
the  wind  must  have  blown  off  the  land,  else  they  would 
have  been  stranded  on  the  Cretan  coast.  This  sudden 
change  from  a  south  wind  to  a  violent  northerly  wind 
is  a  common  occurrence  in  these  seas.  The  Greelc  term 
typhonic  means  that  the  wind  was  accompanied  by  the 
agitation  and  whirling  motion  of  the  clouds  caused  by 
the  meeting  of  the  opposite  current*  of  air.  By  this 
'le  word  are  expressed  the  violence  and  direction  of 


the  gale.  The  wind  Euroclydon  (according-  to  tb€  moit 
ancient  versions,  £uroaquilo= east -northeast)  forced 
them  to  run  under  the  lee  of  Clauda.  Here  thev  avail- 
ed  themselves  of  the  smooth  water  to  prepare  the  ship 
to  resist  the  fury  of  the  storm.  Their  first  care  was  to 
secure  the  boat  by  hoisting  it  on  board.  Lake  telb  os 
that  they  had  much  difficulty  in  doing  this,  probaUy 
because  it  was  filled  with  watec  The  next  care  was 
to  undergird  the  ship.  Only  one  naval  officer  vith 
whom  Mr.  Smith  had  met  had  ever  seen  it  pat  in  prac- 
tice. Mr.  Henry  Hartley,  who  piloted  the  Roaeijui  fleet 
in  1815  from  England  to  the  Baltic,  mentions  that  oik 
of  the  ships,  the  "Jupiter,"  was  frapped  round  the  mid* 
die  by  three  or  four  tunis  of  a  stream-cable.  Sir  George 
Back,  on  his  return  from  bis  perilous  arctic  voya^  zn 
1837,  was  1  forced,  on  account  of  the  shattered  cooditioB 
of  his  ship,  to  undei^rd  her. 

We  are  next  told  that,  fearing  they  should  be  drirea 
towards  the  Syrtis,  they  lowered  the  gear  (not  "  strake 
sail,"  which  would  be  equivalent  to  saying  that,  being 
apprehensive  of  a  certain  danger,  they  deprived  them- 
selves of  the  only  possible  means  of  avoiding  it).     A 
ship  preparing  for  a  storm  sends  down  upon  <leek  the 
"  top  hamper,"  or  gear  connected  with  the  fair-weatba 
sailH,  such  as  the  tuppanij  or  topsails.     When  the  ship 
was  thus  borne  along,  she  was  not  only  undenprded  and 
made  snug,  but  had  storm-sails  set  and  was  on  the  star- 
board tack,  i.  e.  with  her  right  side  to  the  wind,  which 
was  the  only  course  by  which  she  could  avoid  falling 
into  the  Syrtis  (q.  v.).    On  the  next  day  they  threw  over- 
board the  ship's  tackling.     From  the  expression  **  with 
our  own  hands"  Mr.  Smith  supposes  the  main-yard  is 
meant,  an  immense  spar,  probably  as  long  as  the  ship, 
and  which  might  require  the  united  efforts  of  passen- 
gers and  men.     The  storm  continued  with  unabated 
fury  for  eleven  days  more.    "  All  hofie  was  taken  away ;" 
probably  not  so  much  from  the  fur\'  of  the  gale  as  frwa 
the  state  of  the  ship,  their  exertions  to  keep  her  from 
foundering  being  unavailing.     At  length,  on  the  four- 
teenth night,  the  seamen  suspected  (to  use  the  graphic 
sea-phrase  of  Luke)  **  the  land  was  nearing  them,*^  prob- 
al)ly  from  the  noise  of  the  breakers.     No  ship  can  en- 
ter St.  PauVs  Bay  in  Malta  from  the  east  without  pass- 
ing within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  point  of  Koura ; 
but  before  reaching  it  the  land  is  too  low  and  too  far 
from  the  track  of  a  ship  driven  from  the  eastward  to 
be  seen  on  a  dark  night.     When  she  does  come  within 
this  distance,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  observing  the 
breakers,  which  are  so  violent  as  to  form  its  distinctive 
character.    On  Aug.  10, 1810,  the  British  frigate  **  Live- 
ly" went  to  pieces  on  these  very  breakers  at  the  point 
of  Koura.     Mr.  Smith  here  goes  into  calculations  in 
order  to  show  that  a  ship  starting  late  in  the  evening 
from  Clauda  would,  by  midnight  on  the  14th,  be  leas 
than  three  miles  from  the  entrance  of  St.  PauFs  Bay. 
A  coincidence  so  close  as  this  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  ac- 
cidental; but  it  is  an  accident  which  could  not  have 
happened  had  there  been  any  inaccuracy  on  the  part 
of  the  author  of  the  narrative  with  regard  to  the  nu- 
merous incidents  upon  which  the  calculations  are  found- 
ed, or  had  the  ship  been  wrecked  anywhere  but  at 
Malta.     The  number  of  conditions  required  in  order  to 
make  any  locality  agree  with  the  narrative  are  ao  nu- 
merous as  to  render  it  impossible  to  suppose  that  the 
agreement  in  the  present  case  can  be  the  effect  of 
chance.     The  first  circumstance  is  that  the  shipmen 
suspected  the  approach  of  land  evidently  without  see- 
ing it.    The  quartermaster  of  the  "  Lively"  states,  in  his 
evidence  at  the  court-martial,  that  at  the  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  the  land  could  not  be  seen,  but  that 
he  saw  the  surf  on  the  shore.     Another  point  b  this: 
the  shipmen  when  they  sounded  found  twenty  fathoms, 
and  then  fifteen  fathoms.     Every  ship,  indeed,  in  ap- 
proaching the  land  must  pass  over  twenty  fathoms  and 
fifteen  fathoms;  but  here  must  not  only  the  twenty- 
fathom  depth  be  close  to  the  spot  where  they  had  the 
indications  of  land,  but  it  must  bear  east  by  south  from 
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the  fifteen -fathom  depth,  and  at  aucb  a  lUrtanm  u 
would  allow  of  pT«pantion  lot  anchoring  with  four 
KnchoiB  from  the  >lcm,  wbich  miut  have  required  Bome 
time.  Now,  about  half  an  hour  farther  the  depth  wm 
lifieea  falhoma.  Fearing  lest  the;  should  fall  upon 
mclu,  they  cast  four  anchor*  out  uf  the  ttenu  This 
implies  that  there  were  rocka  to  leeward  on  wbich  [bey 
were  in  danger  uf  falling;  but  the  til^4>en-ta thorn  depth 
id,  a*  nearly  aa  poesihle,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
eliore,  which  ia  beie  ^tt  with  mural  precipices,  and  un 
which  the  aea  must  have  been  breaking  violently. 
Their  only  chance  nf  safety  was  w  aiicbor;  but  to  cio 
tbia  in  a  gale  on  a  lee  shore  not  only  tequireii  time,  but 
ver\-  lenacioua  holding-ground,  la  (here  Buch  ground 
here?  In  the  Esylalt  Sailias  Dirrdium  it  is  aaiil  (to 
repeat  an  impoilant  fact  given  under  a  previous  arlicle), 
'-  The  harbor  of  St,  Paul  ia  open  te  easterly  and  north- 
caat  winds.  It  is,  nolwilhslanding,  safe  for  small  nhipa, 
the  ground  generally  being  very  good;  and  while  the 
cables  bold  there  is  no  donKcr,  at  Ike  anckort  triil  tmrr 
rtarL"  But  why  anchor  from  the  stem?  "The  anch- 
or ia  cast  from  the  pruw,"  it  being  rnuch  easier  to  ar- 
re«t  ■  sbip'a  way  by  the  buw  than  the  stem.  Ships 
constructed  like  those  of  the  ancients  were,  of  neceseity, 
amply  provided  with  anchon  and  cables.  It  seems, 
toil,  from  tbe  figure  of  the  ship  in  the  picture  of  Tbe- 
BcuB  deserting  Ariadne,  that  they  could  anchor  by  the 
stem,  as  they  had  hawse-holes  aft  (a  hawser  is  seen  tow- 
ing astern;  it  passes  through  the  rudder-port,  and  with- 

capstan  in  front  of  the  break  of  the  poop-deck).  The 
advantages  of  being  anchored  in  this  manner  are  that 

Tudilera,  and  hoisting  the  artemon  (the  foresail,  nut 
tbe  mainaail),  all  of  which  could  be  done  simultane- 
ouslr,  the  ship  waa  immediately  under  command,  and 
'  could  be  directed  with  precision  to  any  part  of  the 
shor?  wbich  offered  a  prospect  of  safety.  But  if  aiicn- 
ored  in  tbe  nsual  mode,  she  might  have  taken  "the 
wrong  cast"  or  drifted  on  the  rocks,  The  number  of 
anchors  let  go  show  that  nothing  was  neglected. 

The  shipmep,  aflei  taking  a  meal,  lightened  the  ship, 
not  only  by  pumping,  but  by  throwing  the  wheat  into 
the  sea.  When  day  broke,  they  knew  not  the  land,  but 
it  bad  certain  peculiarities  i  the  shore  was  locky,  it  be- 
ing, in  fact,  skirted  with  precipices.  They  then  disco?- 
erei  a  creek  with  a  lun^  ieiwA  (the  Greek  word,  in  a 
rtatricied  Kiue,  means  this,  L 
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rocky  coast).  Into  this  creak  they  were  minded  to 
thrust  the  ship.  They  now  cut  their  cables  and  left 
the  anchon  in  the  aea:  and,  loosing  the  lashings  of  the 
rudder  and  hoisting  the  foresail,  they  made  for  the 
creek.  On  the  west  side  of  the  bay  there  are  two 
creeks,  Oneoflhem.BIestaraTalley.haBashore.  The 
other,  though  its  sandy  beach  has  been  worn  away  ly 
the  action  of  the  sea,  was  probably  the  scene  of  the 
wreck,  for  here  "two  seas  meet."  At  the  enirame  of 
the  bay,  where  the  sliip  anchored,  it  could  not  have 
been  suspected  that  at  the  botloiD  of  it  there  was  a 
communicsiiiin  with  the  ses  outside.  But  such  is  the 
case.  Salniune  island,  which  separates  tbe  bay  from 
the  sea  outside,  is  formed  by  a  lung,  rocky  ridge  sepa- 
rated from  tbe  mainlaad  by  a  cbaiuiel  of  not  more 
than  a  hundred  yards  in  breadth.  Near  this  channel 
they  ran  the  ship  ashore;  (he  fore-part  stuck  fast,  hut 
the  stem  waa  dashed  in  pieces.  A  ship  impelled  by  a 
gale  into  a  creek  such  as  that  in  St.  Paul's  Bay  would 
strike  a  bottom  of  mud  graduatiug  into  tenacious  day, 
into  which  the  fore-part  would  fix  itself  and  be  bel4 
fast,  while  the  stem  would  be  eiposed  to  the  force  of 
the  ware*.    See  Mbuta. 

The  correspondence  in  the  direction  and  distance  is 
no  less  striking.  A  modem  merchant-ship  can  sail 
within  six  poiiila.  Taking  the  mean  between  these, 
we  cannot  be  so  much  as  a  point  wrong  if  we  asaitme 
that  an  ancient  ship  would,  under  Gtvorablc  circum- 

tbe  wind.  But  there  is  another  element  which  must 
be  taken  into  account  when  we  calculate  the  course  of 
a  ship  in  a  storm — it  is  the  lee-wsy,  which  in  a  modem 
ship,  in  a  gale  such  as  described  in  Acts  xivii,  is  ahnut 
six  points.    Now,  if  we  apply  these  elements  to  Luke's 

be  very  striking.  The  facts  mentioned  in  the  narra- 
tive are:  (i.)  The  point  of  departure_Clauda.  (2.) 
Thedireclionoftbe  wind— in  the  received  text,  Euroo- 
lydoD,  but  since  the  discovery  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus 
the  reading  of  the  Vulg.,  Euroaqailo,  east -northeast 
(that  is,  a  wind  between  eurui,  east,  and  agaUo),  must 
be  considered  established.    (9.)  The  ship's  i 


way  added,  must  have  been  thirteen  points  to  the  ^ 
of  east-northeast,  oc  west  by  north,  wbich  is  as  nearl 
posNble  the  hearing  of  Malta.  (4.)  Distance;  thi 
inferred  frum  tbe  ship's  rate  of  sailiug  and  the  I 
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In  the  Toytge  in  question  we  know  within  very  nar- 
row limits  the  time  consumed:  it  was  ** about  midnight 
on  the  fourteenth  night**  (Acts  xxvii,  27),  and  therefore 
thirteen  days  complete  and  a  fraction.  With  regard 
to  the  rate  at  which  a  ship  would  drive  under  the 
circumstances  described  by  Luke,  Mr.  Smith,  in  Che 
work  already  alluded  to,  taking  the  mean  from  the 
determinations  of  skilful  and  scientific  seamen,  assumed 
that  it  would  be  about  thirtv-six  and  one  twelfth  miles 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  distance  ascertained 
from  the  nautical  ob8er^'ation8  of  admiral  Smyth  b 
four  hundred  and  seventv-seven  miles  to  the  nearness 
of  a  mile.  Now  a  ship  laid-to,  in  a  gale  from  east-north- 
east, according  to  these  calculations,  founded  on  the  in- 
cidental notices  of  the  narrative,  would — about  mid- 
night, "when  the  fourteenth  night  was  come"  of  their 
being  driven  through  (fiaip%pofL'(Viiiv)f  not  up  and  down, 
Adria — have  been  exactly  at  Malta,  and  within  two  or 
three  miles  of  St.  Paul*s  Bay.  Such  were  the  results 
arrived  at  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  given  in  the  first  edition 
of  his  treatise  on  the  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  PauL 
Since  then  Dr.  Howson  in  his  researches  disoovered 
that  admiral  Sir  Charles  Penrose  had  made  a  similar 
calculation,  agreeing  with  the  above  to  about  four  hours 
in  time  and  six  miles  in  distance ;  but,  as  such  results 
can  only  be  approximations,  a  nearer  agreement  could 
not  have  been  anticipated  from  the  most  accurately 
kept  dead-reckoning. 

We  here  note  an  incidental  fact  with  regard  to  Sal- 
mone,  the  east  point  of  the  island  of  Crete.  In  the  ac- 
count of  Paul's  voyage  to  Rome  this  promontory  is 
mentioned  in  such  a  way  (Acts  xxvii,  7)  as  to  afford 
a  curious  illustration  both  of  the  navigation  of  the  an- 
cients and  of  the  minute  accuracv  of  Luke's  narrative. 
We  gather  from  other  circumstances  of  the  voyage  that 
the  wind  was  blowing  from  the  north-west  (Ivavriov^t 
verA;  fipadv7r\oovvrfi:,veT.7).  See  Myka.  We  are 
then  told  that  the  ship,  on  making  Cnidus,  could  not, 
by  reason  of  the  wind,  hold  on  her  course,  which  was 
past  the  south  point  of  Greece,  west  by  south.  She 
did,  however,  just  fetch  Ca|)e  Salmone,  which  bears 
south-west  by  south  from  Cuidus.  Now  we  may  take 
It  for  granted  that  she  could  have  made  good  a  course 
of  less  than  seven  points  from  the  wind  [see  Ship]  ; 
and,  starting  from  this  assumption,  we  are  at  once 
brought  to  the  conclusion  that  the  wind  must  have 
been  between  north- north  west,  and  west -northwest. 
Thus  what  Paley  would  have  called  an  "  undesigned 
coincidence'*  is  elicited  bv  a  cross-examination  of  the 
narrative.  This  ingenious  argument  is  due  to  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Jordanhill  (  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul, 
p.  7dj74^  2d  ed.),  and  from  him  it  is  quoted  by  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson  {Life  and  Epittlet  of  St,  Paul^  ii, 
893,  2d  ed.)<  To  these  books  we  must  refer  for  fuller 
details.  We  may  just  add  that  the  ship  had  had  the 
advantages  of  a  weather  shore,  smooth  water,  and  a  fa- 
voring current  before  reaching  Cnidus,  and  that  by 
running  down  to  Cape  Salmone  the  sailors  obtained 
similar  advantages  under  the  lee  of  Crete,  as  far  as 
Fair  Havens,  near  Lassa. 

See  the  monographs  on  the  various  incidents  con- 
nected with  Paul's  shipwreck,  cited  by  Yolbeding,  /n- 
dex  Programm.  p.  84 ;  and  Danz,  Wdrtai),  s.  v. "  Apo- 
stelgesch."  No.  114-116;  also  the  Joum.  of  Sac  Lit,  vi, 
"  Josephus."    See  Paul;  Ship. 

Shire-mote,  the  highest  of  the  three  motes,  or 
courts,  among  the  Saxons,  was  held  twice  a  year,  and 
was  composed  of  the  freeholders.  Hearing  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  causes,  the  shire-mote  was  presided  over  by 
an  ealdorman  and  a  bishop,  who  were  not  the  absolute 
judges,  being  present  chiefly  to  keep  order  and  advise. 
Cases  were  decided  by  the  majority  of  votes.  See  Hill, 
English  Monasticism,  p.  199. 

Shirer,  John  Weslev,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Muskingum  Countv,  O., 
Dec  19, 1&21,  and  umtcd  with  the  Church  in  1842.'  He 


was  licensed  to  preach  Jan.  80, 1847,  and  the 
was  admitted  into  the  I^ttsburgh  Conference.  He  < 
tinned  in  the  active  ministry',  with  the  exoepcioa  oftso 
years  supernumerary,  until  1878,  when  he  became  sups* 
anntiated  and  so  continued  until  his  death,  at  Akra, 
O.,  May  8,  1874.  See  i/mutef  of  Ammal  Comftrmoa. 
1875,  p.  84. 

Shirley,  Walter,  the  rector  of  Lougbrea,  Gahraj 
County,  Ireland,  was  a  cousin  of  the  countess  of  Hoa- 
tingdon.  He  was  born  in  1725  and  died  in  1786.  He 
published.  Twelve  Sermons  (Dublin;  reprinted  Loud. 
1763  [some  1764],  12mo) :— poems.  Liberty^  am  Ode;  The 
Judgment:— and  some  Hymns  ("Lord,  dismias  us  mvk 
thy  blessing**  is  believed  to  be  his).  He  also  revised 
Lady  Huntingdon's  Hymn 'book  (1764).  See  Boger. 
Lyra  Brit.  1868,  p.  498, 678 ;  AUibone,  l>ict,  of  BrU.  and 
A  mer.  A  vthors,  s.  v. 

Shirley,  Walter  Augastas,  D.D*,  was  a  mean 
ber  of  the  noble  house  of  Ferrers  and  the  son  of  Ber. 
Walter  Shirley,  vicar  of  Woodford,  Northaznpronshire. 
He  was  bom  at  Westport,  Mayo  County,  IrelaucL,  in  1797, 
and  was  educated  at  Winchester  CoDeg^,  and  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  of  which  he  was  a  fellow.  He  beesBK 
curate  to  his  father,  at  Woodford,  in  1820 ;  vicar  of  Shir- 
ley, Derbyshire,  in  1828;  rector  of  Brailsford  in  1839; 
prebendary  of  Lichfield  and  archdeacon  of  Derby  in  1841 ; 
bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  Jan.  10, 1847 ;  and  died  April 
21,  1847.  Besides  his  Letters  to  Young  Peopie  (Jjood. 
1850,  8vo),  there  is  a  volume  of  his  Sertaoms  {ISi^ 
12mo),  also  Letters,  etc  (1850,  8vo).  Two  only  of  hi* 
Bampton  lectures  had  been  delivered  at  his  death.  Sev 
AllilK>ne,  Diet,  of  Brit,  cmd  A  mer,  A  uihors^  s.  v. 

Shl'aha  (Heb.  Shisha',  l<^*^t,  an  ortbogiaphical 
variation  of  Shavsha  [q.  v.] ;  Sept.  Sfui^a  v.  r.  '^^^^, 
father  of  Etihoreph  and  Ahiah,  Solomon*a  secretaries  1 1 
Kings  iv,  8) ;  elsewhere  called  Shavsha  (1  Chroa.  xviil 

16),  etc 

Shi'shak  (Heb.  Shishak',  p^*^^  [so  the  margin, 
but  the  text  has  Shushak'  or  Shoshak\  p^;D] ;  SepL 
^ovaoKifi ;  Vulg.  Sesac),  a  king  of  £g>'pt  contemporary 
with  Jeroboam,  to  whom  be  gave  an  asylum  when  ti« 
fled  from  Solomon  (1  Kings  xi,  40).  This  was  indica- 
tive of  his  politic  disposition  to  encourage  the  weaken- 
ing of  the  neighboring  kingdom,  the  growth  of  which, 
under  David  and  Solomon,  was  probably  regartied  bv 
the  kings  of  Egypt  with  some  alarm.  After  Jeioboan 
had  become  king  of  Israel,  and  probably  at  his  sugges- 
tion, Shishak  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  RCi.971, 
at  the  head  of  an  immense  army,  and,  after  having 
taken  the  fortified  places,  advanced  against  Jerusalem. 
Satisfied  with  the  submission  of  Behoboam,  and  with 
the  immense  spoils  of  the  Temple,  the  king  of  Egypt 
withdrew  without  imposing  any  onerous  conditi<»os 
upon  the  humbled  grandson  of  David  (xiv,  25i,  26;  2 
Chron.  xii,  2-9).  (The  importance  of  this  connection 
between  the  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  annals  justifies  a 
full  treatment  of  the  subject,  which  we  give  largely 
from  Poole's  article  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  BMe.)  See 
Judah,  Kingdom  op. 

I.  Name, — We  see  above  an  uncertainty  in  the  He- 
brew form  of  Shishak's  name.    Josephus  Grecizes  the 

name  as  Susants  (ZoiVcucoCt 

i\nO    2^0       .4n/.vii,6,8;   viii,  7,  8).     He 
•OTS    fi^f     ****  generally  been  recognised 
J—^    p^J^     as  the  iS^-wwcAis  (2«y«yxic)  of 
/^^^\  /k  .».^    Manetho.  and  the  Sheshenk  or 
V-y         /Jj^^     Sheshonk  I  of  the  monuments, 
MjteSf      jj      I      first  sovereign   of  the  Bubat- 
ZJ  111      T  T  T       ^'^»  **'  twenty-second,  dynasty. 
_  ^?     i"^''*      The   accompanying  cartouch- 
fVO       T  T  T       es  present  his  name  as  writ- 
^LZl     ^^      ten  in  hieroglyphics.    The  fvl- 
AWV^  r^^    lowing  is  a  transcription  aiwi 
i^taHi^k  ^^m^^m    translation  of  the  seotmd  oval. 
Cartouches  of  Sbbhak.   containing  more  particular- 
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Ij-  his  royal  title, 
which  readu  Ame^ 
nem  Sh^hent,  i  e. 
"Sacred  to  Shi- 
shak.** 

II.  Hitiaiy.— In 
order  to  render  the 
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Hieroglyph  of  Shinhak. 


following  obeervatlons  dear,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say 
a  few  wurda  on  the  history  of  Egypt  before  the  accession 
of  Sbeshenk  L   On  the  decline  of  the  Theban  line  or  Ra- 
meses  family  (the  twentieth  dynasty),  two  royal  houses 
appear  to  have  arisen.    At  Thebes  the  high-priests  of 
Anoen,  after  a  virtual  usurpation,  at  last  took  the  re- 
gal title,  and  in  Lower  Egypt  a  Tanitic  dynasty  (Ma^ 
nethu's  twenty-first)  seems  to  have  gained  royal  pow- 
er.    But  it  is  possible  that  there  was  but  one  line 
between  the  twentieth  and  twenty -second  dynasties, 
a»d  that  the  high-priest  kings  belonged  to  the  twen- 
ty-first.    The  origin  of  the  royal  line  of  which  She- 
shenk  I  was  the  head  is  extremely  obscure.    Mr.  Birch's 
discovery  that  several  of  the  names  of  the  family  are 
Shemitic  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  of  As- 
Hvrian  or  Babylonian  origin.     Shishak,  p^'^^?,  may  be 
compared  with  Sheshak^  T|^^*  a  name  of  Babylon  (rash- 
ly thought  to  be  for  BaM  by  ^M/ioM*');  Usarken  has 
been  compared  with  Sargon,  and  Tekerut  with  Tiglath 
in  Tiglath-pileser.    If  there  were  any  doubt  as  to  these 
identifications,  some  of  which,  as  the  second  and  third 
cited,  are  certainly  conjectural,  the  name  Narouret,  Nim- 
rt>d,  which  occurs  as  that  of  princes  of  this  line,  would 
afford  conclusive  evidence,  and  it  is  needless  here  to 
cooapare  other  names,  though  those  occurring  in  the  gen- 
ealogies of  the  dynasty,  given  by  Lepsius,  well  merit  the 
attention  of  Shemitic  students  {XXJlagypt,  Konigsdyn, 
and  Konigibuch),    It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  name 
Nimrud,  and  the  designation  of  Zerah  (perhaps  a  king 
of  this  line,  otherwise  a  general  in  its  service),  as  *^  the 
Cushite,"  seem  to  indicate  that  the  family  sprang  from 
a  Cushite  origin.    They  may  possibly  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  MaihutDusha,  a  Shemitic  nation,  ap- 
parently of  Libyans,  for  Tekerut  11  as  prince  is  called 
^  great  chief  of  the  MaBkutDctMha^"  and  also  **  great  chief 
of  the  MatUt**  or  mercenaries;  but  they  can  scarcely 
have  been  of  this  people.    Whether  eastern  or  western 
Cushites,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  evidence  in  favor 
of  their  having  been  Nigritians;  and  as  there  is  no  trace 
of  anv  connection  between  them  and  the  twentv-flfth 
dynasty  of  Ethiopians,  they  must  rather  be  supposed  to 
be  of  the  eastern  branch.   Their  names,  when  not  Egyp- 
tian,  are  traceable  to  Shemitic  roots,  which  is  not  the 
case,  so  far  as  we  know,  with  the  ancient  kings  of  Ethi- 
o))ia,  whose  civilization  is  the  same  as  that  of  Egypt. 
We  find  these  foreign  Shemitic  names  in  the  family  of 
the  high-priest  king  Her-har,  three  of  whose  sons  are 
called,  respectively,  Masaharala^  Moiakaharatay  and 
Maien-nfbf  although  the  names  of  most  of  his  other 
sons  and  those  of  his  line  appear  to  be  Egyptian.    This 
is  not  a  parallel  case  to  the  preponderance  of  Shemitic 
names  in  the  line  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty,  but  it 
warns  us  against  too  positive  a  conclusion.    M.  de  Rou- 
g^,  instead  of  seeing  in  those  names  of  the  twenty-sec- 
ond dynasty  a  Shemitic  or  Asiatic  origin,  is  di8po«ed  to 
trace  the  line  to  that  of  the  high-priest  kings,    ftfanetho 
calls  the  twenty-second  a  dynasty  of  Biibastites,  snd  an 
ancestor  of  the  priest -king  dynasty  bears  the  name 
Men -bast,  "beloved  of  Bubastis."     Both  lines  used 
Shemitic  names,  and  both  held  the  high-priesthood  of 
Amen  (corop.  Etude  ntr  une  Stile  ^ffyptiemtey  p.  203, 
204).   This  evidence  does  not  seem  to  us  conclusive ;  for 
policy  may  have  induced  the  line  of  the  twenty-second 
d>-nasty  to  effect  intermarriages  with  the  family  of  the 
Itriest-kings,  and  to  assume  their  functions.    The  occur- 
rence of  Shemitic  names  at  an  earlier  time  may  indicate 
nothing  more  than  Shemitic-  alliances,  but  those  alli- 
ances might  not  improbably  end  in  usurpation.    Lepsi- 
us gives  a  genealogy  of  Sbeshenk  I  from  the  tablet  of 


Har-p-sen  from  the  Serapeum,  which,  if  correct,  decides 
the  question  (^A//  Sgypt,  Kdnigtdyn,  p.  267-269).  In 
this,  Sbeshenk  I  is  the  son  of  a  chief  Namuret,  whose  an- 
cestors, excepting  his  mother,  who  is  called  "  royal  moth- 
er,** not,  as  Lepsius  gives  it,  **  royal  daughter"  {J^tude, 
etc.,  p.  208,  note  2),  are  all  untitled  persons,  and  all  but 
the  princess  bear  foreign,  apparently  Shemitic,  names. 
But,  as  M.  de  Roug^  observes,  this  genealogy  cannot  be 
conclusively  made  out  from  the  tablet,  though  we  think 
it  more  probable  than  he  does  (ibid,  p.  208,  and  note  2). 
Sbeshenk  I,  on  his  accession,  must  have  found  the 
state  weakened  by  internal  strife  and  deprived  of  much 
of  its  foreign  infiuence.  In  the  time  of  the  later  kings 
of  the  Rameses  family,  two,  if  not  three,  sovereigns  had 
a  real  or  titular  authority;  but  before  the  accession  of 
Sbeshenk  it  is  probable  that  their  lines  bad  been  united; 
certainly  towards  the  close  of  the  twenty-first  dynasty 
a  Pharaoh  was  powerful  enough  to  lead  an  expedition 
into  Palestine  and  capture  Gezer  (1  Kings  ix,  16).  Sbe- 
shenk took  as  the  title  of  hu  standard  "  He  who  attains 
royalty  by  uniting  the  two  regions  [of  Egypt  J**  (De 
Roug^,  Etud^f  etc,  p.  204 ;  Lepsius,  Kimigtbuchy  xliv, 
567  A,  a).  He  himself  probably  married  the  heiress  of 
the  Kameses  family,  while  his  son  and  successor,  Usarken, 
appears  to  have  taken  to  wife  the  daughter,  and  perhafjs 
heiress,  of  the  Tanitic  twenty-first  dynasty.  Probably 
it  was  not  until  late  in  his  reign  that  be  was  able  to 
carry  on  the  foreign  wars  of  the  earlier  king  who  capt- 
ured Grezer.  It  is  observable  that  we  trace  a  change 
of  dynasty  in  the  policy  that  induced  Sbeshenk,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  to  receive  the  fugitive  Jeroboam 
(1  Kings  xi,  40).  Although  it  was  probably  a  constant 
practice  for  the  kings  of  Egypt  to  show  hospitality  to 
fugitives  of  importance,  Jeroboam  would  scarcely  have 
been  included  in  their  class.  Probably,  it  is  expressly 
related  that  he  fled  to  Shishak  because  he  was  well  re- 
ceived as  an  enemy  of  S(»lomon.  We  do  not  venture  to 
lay  any  stress  upon  the  Sept.  additional  portion  of  1  Kings 
xii,as  the  narrative  there  given  seems  irreconcilable  with 
that  of  the  previous  chapter,  which  agrees  with  the 
Masoretic  text.  In  the  latter  chapter  Hadad  (Sept. 
Ader)  the  E<lomite  flees  from  the  slaughter  of  his  peo- 
ple byJoab  and  David,  to  Egypt,  and  nuuxies  the  elder 
sister  of  Tahpenes  (Sept.  Thekemina),  Pharaoh*s  queen, 
returning  to  Iduimea  after  the  death  of  David  and  Joab. 
In  the  additional  portion  of  the  former  chapter,  Jero- 
boam— already  said  to  have  fled  to  Shishak  (Sept.  Su- 
sakim) — is  married,  after  Solomon's  death,  to  An6,  ekler 
sister  of  Thekemina  the  queen.  Between  HailatlV  re- 
turn and  Solomon's  death,  probably  more  than  thirty 
years  elapsed,  certainly  twenty.  Besides,  bow  are  we 
to  account  for  the  two  elder  sisters?  Moreover,  Shi- 
shak's  queen,  his  only  or  principal  wife,  is  called  Karatt- 
ma,  which  is  remote  from  Tahpenes  or  Thekemina.  See 

TAHPENB0. 

The  king  of  Egypt  does  not  seem  to  have  commenced 
hostilities  during  the  powerful  reign  of  Solomon.  It 
was  not  until  the  division  of  the  tribes  that,  probably 
at  the  instigation  of  Jeroboam,  he  attacked  Kehoboam. 
The  following  particulars  of  this  war  are  related  in  the 
Bible :  **  In  the  fifth  year  of  king  Kehoboam,  Shishak 
king  of  Egypt  came  up  against  Jerusalem,  l>ecause  they 
had  transgressed  against  the  Lord,  with  twelve  hundred 
chariots  and  threescore  thousand  horsemen;  and  the 
people  [were]  without  number  that  came  with  him  out 
of  Egypt,  the  Lubim,  the  Sukkiim,  and  the  Cushim. 
And  he  took  the  fenced  cities  which  [pertained]  to  Ju- 
dah,  and  came  to  Jerusalem**  (2  Chron.  xii,  2-4).  Shi- 
shak did  not  pillage  Jerusalem,  but  exacted  all  the  treas- 
ures of  his  city  from  Rehoboaro,  and  apparently  made 
him  tributary  ( ver.  5, 9-12,  especially  8).  The  narrative 
in  Kings  mentions  only  the  invasion  and  the  exaction  (I 
Kings  xiv,  25,  26).  The  strong  cities  of  Rehoboam  are 
thus  enumerated  in  an  earlier  passage — **And  Rebobo- 
am  dwelt  in  Jerusalem,  and  built  cities  for  defence  in 
Judah.  He  built  even  Beth-lehem,  and  Etam,  and  Te- 
koa,  and  Betb-zur,  and  Shoco,  and  Adullam,  and  Oath, 
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Profile  of  Shitfhak.     (From  ihe  onter  wall  of  the  Great 

Temple  at  Karuak.) 

and  Mareshah,  and  Zipb,  and  Adoraim,  and  Lachish, 
and  Azekah,  and  Zorah,  and  Aijalon,  and  Hebron,  which 
[are]  in  Judah  and  in  Benjamin  fenced  dttes"  (2  Chron. 
xi,  &-10). 

Shiahak  has  left  a  record  of  this  expedition  acalptured 
on  the  wall  of  the  Great  Temple  of  Kamak.  It  is  a  list 
of  the  countries,  cities,  and  tribes  conquered  or  ruled  by 
him,  or  tributary  to  him.  In  this  list  CharopoUion  rec- 
ognised a  name  which  he  translated  **  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,**  and  was  thus  led  to  trace  the  names  of  certain 
cities  of  Palestine.  It  is  well  to  observe  that  this  figure 
has  not,  as  some  have  hastily  conceived,  been  alleged  to 
represent  the  king,  but  to  personify  the  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dah (Champolliou,  Sytthne  Hierogbfph,  p.  205 ;  Rosellini, 
MonumetUi  Storidy  i,  85;  Wilkinson,  i4fu;.  Egypt,  i,  37 ; 
Cory,  Chronological  Inquiry^  p.  5).  See  Rkiiodoam« 
The  list  of  Shishak  in  the  original  hieroglyphics  is  pub- 
lished by  Rosellini,  Monumenli  Realty  No.  cxlviii ;  Lep- 
siuft,  Drttkmdlerf  Abth.  iii,  Bl.  252;  and  Brugsch,  Geogr. 
Iruchr.  ii,  Taf.  xxiv;  commented  upon  by  the  latter 
(ibid,  p.  56  sq.)  and  Dr.  Blau  (Zeitschr,  <L  deuisch.  mor- 
gmldnd,  GestlUch,  xv,  238  sq.).  There  are  several  sim- 
ilar geographical  lists,  dating  for  the  most  part  during 
the  period  of  the  empire,  but  they  differ  from  this  in 
presenting  few,  if  an}*,  repetitions,  and  only  one  of  them 
contains  names  certainly  the  same  as  some  in  the  pres- 
ent. The}'  are  lists  of  countries,  cities,  and  tribes  form- 
ing the  Egyptian  empire,  and  so  far  records  of  con- 
quest that  any  cities  previously  taken  by  the  Pharaoh  to 
whose  reign  they  belong  are  mentioned.  The  li»t,  which 
contains  some  of  the  names  in  Sheshenk*8,  is  of  Thoth- 
mes  ill,  sixth  sovereign  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  and 
comprises  many  names  of  cities  of  Palestine,  mainly  in 


the  outskirts  of  the  Israelitish  territorv.  It  is 
tant,  in  reference  to  this  list,  to  sute  that  ThoUao 
III,  in  his  twent3'-third  year,  had  fought  a  bauie  vit^ 
confederate  nations  near  M^ddo,  wbose  territariet  tks 
list  enumerates.  The  narrative  of  the  expeditioa  faBy 
establishes  the  identity  of  this  and  other  Unrns  in  t^ 
list  of  Shishak.  It  is  given  in  the  document  known  is 
the  "Statistical  Tablet  of  El-Kaniak**  (Birch, '- Amb 
of  Thothmes  111,*"  A  rchceologia  [1853]  ;  De  Rouge,  J!^. 
A  rch,  N.  S.  xi,  347  sq. ;  Brugsch,  Geogr,  Im»ckr,  iL  3f 
sq.).  The  only  general  result  of  the  comparisoa  of  rb€ 
two  lists  is  that  in  the  later  one  the  EgyptiaAi  artkfe 
is  in  two  cases  prefixed  to  foreign  names,  Nekbu  of  tk€ 
list  of  Thothmes  III  being  the  same  as  Penakbu  of  the 
list  of  Shishak,  and  Ailmeku  of  the  former  being  the 
same  as  Peailkma  of  the  latter.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  the  list  contains  three  classes  of  names  maiolT 
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grouped  together — (1)  Levitical  and  Canaanitiah  cities 
of  Israel ;  (2)  cities  of  Judah ;  and  (3)  Arab  tribea  to  the 
south  of  Palestine.  The  occurrence  together  of  Levit- 
ical cities^Hfs  observed  by  Dr.  Brugsch.  It  is  evideGt 
that  Jeroboam  was  not  at  once  firmly  established,  and 
that  the  Levites  especially  held  to  Kehoboam.  Tberc^ 
fore  it  may  have  been  the  policy  of  Jeroboam  to  empky 
Shishak  to  capture  their  cities.  Other  cities  ifi  hb  ter- 
ritory were  perhaps  still  garrisoned  by  Rehobeam% 
forces  or  held  by  the  Canaanites,  who  mmj  have  soim- 
what  recovered  their  independence  at  this  period.  The 
small  number  of  cities  identified  in  the  actual  territiiry 
of  Rehoboam  is  explained  by  the  erasure  of  fbuitcca 
names  of  the  part  of  the  list  where  they  occur.  The 
identification  of  sonoe  names  of  Arab  tribes  is  of  great 
interest  and  historical  value,  though  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  further  progress  can  scarcely  be  made  in  their  part 
of  the  liftt. 

The  Pharaohs  of  the  empire  passed  through  northera 
Palestine  to  push  their  conquests  to  the  Euphrates  and 
Mesopotamia.  Shishak,  probably  unable  to  attack  the 
Assyrians,  attempted  the  subjugation  of  Palestine  and 
the  tracts  of  Arabia  which  border  Egypt,  knowing  that 
the  Arabs  would  interpose  an  effectual  resistance  to  any 
invader  of  Egypt.  He  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  con- 
solidating his  power  in  Arabia,  and  we  accordingly  find 
Zerah  in  alliance  with  the  people  of  (lerar,  if  we  minr 
infer  this  from  their  sharing  his  overthrow. 

III.  CArono/o^.— The  reign  of  Shishak  offers  the  first 
determined  synchronisms  of  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  his- 
tory. Its  chronology  must  therefore  be  examined.  We 
first  give  a  table  with  the  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  data 
for  the  chronology  of  the  dynasty,  continued  as  far  as 
the  time  of  Zerah,  who  was  probably  a  successor  of 
Shishak,  in  order  to  avoid  repetition  in  treating  of  \ht 
latter.     See  Zerah. 

Respecting  the  Egyptian  columns  of  this  table,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  observe  that,  as  a  date  of  the  twenty- 
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third  yen  of  Unrken  11  occurs  on  the  monaments,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppoee  that  the  som  of  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  reigns  should  be  twenty-nine  years  instead  of 
twenty-five,  KG  being  easily  changed  to  KE  (Lepsius, 
Komf/tbuckj  p.  85).  We  follow  Lepaius*s  arrangement, 
our  Tekerut  I,  for  instance,  being  the  same  as  his. 

The  synchronism  of  Shishak  and  Solomon  and  that 
of  Shishak  and  Rehoboaro  may  be  nearly  fixed,  as  shown 
in  the  article  Ghronologt.  Lepsius,  however,  states 
that  it  is  of  the  twenty-first  year,  correcting  ChampoUi- 
on,  who  had  been  followed  by  Bunsen  and  others  {XXII 
SgypL  Kdniffmfytu  p.  272,  note  1).  It  must  therefore  be 
Buppoaed  that  the  invasion  of  Judah  took  place  in  the 
twentieth,  and  not  in  the  twenty-first,  year  of  Shbhak. 
The  first  year  of  Shishak  would  thus  about  correspond 
to  the  twenty-sixth  of  Solomon,  and  the  twentieth  to 
the  fifth  of  Rehoboam. 

The  synchronism  of  Zerah  and  Asa  is  more  diflicult 
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to  determine.  •  It  seems,  from  the  narrative  in  Chron- 
icles, that  the  battle  between  Asa  and  Zerah  took  place 
eariy  in  the  reign  of  the  king  of  Judah.  It  is  mentioned 
before  an  event  of  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  af- 
terwards we  read  that  "there  was  no  [more]  war  unto 
the  five  and  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Asa**  (2  Chron. 
xv,  19).  This  is  immediately  followed  by  the  account 
of  Baasha*s  coming  up  against  Judah  ^  in  the  six  and 
thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Asa**  (xvi,  1).  The  lauer 
two  dates  may  perhaps  be  reckoned  from  the  division 
of  the  kingdom,  unless  we  can  read  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth,  for  Baasha  began  to  reign  in  the  third  year 
of  Asa,  and  died  after  a  reign  of  twenty-four  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  £Iah,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of 
Asa.  It  seems,  therefore,  most  probable  that  the  war 
with  Zerah  took  place  early  in  Asa's  reign,  before  his 
fifteenth  year,  and  thus  also  early  in  the  reign  of  Usar- 
ken  IL  The  probable  identification  of  Zerah  is  consid- 
ered under  that  name.    See  Egypt. 

Bhit'raX  ( Heb. -SAifray',  ^^a»  [marg.  Shirta^, 
■'3^^'|,  my  decmons^  or  decUive ;  Sept.  ^Tpat  v.  r.  'Airap- 
rtat:)j  a  Sharonite  who  had  charge  of  David's  herds  feed- 
ing in  Sharon  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  29).     B.a  1043. 

ShitUh  (n^C,  ShiUdh,  for  ntnsd,  shin/dh,  proper- 
ly tke  tkom^t  if  Heb.  [see  below] ;  i.  q.  the  Arabic  Suntf 
only  once  in  the  sing.  Isa.  xli,  19 ;  Sept.  irv^oc,  Yulg.^yi- 
••«i ;  A.  V. «  ShitUh-tree")  or  Shittim  (B'^apO,  Shitiim, 
plur.  of  the  same,  used  with  3C^,  itSy  tree  or  wood;  Sept. 

dffiprroc,  Vulg.  #fftm),  a  tree,  generally  regarded  as  the 
acacia,  the  wood  of  which  was  extensively  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle,  the  boards  and 
pillars  being  made  of  it;  the  ark  of  the  covenant  and 
the  staves  for  carrying  it,  the  table  of  show-bread  with 
its  staves,  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  and  the  altar  of 
incense  with  their  respective  staves,  were  also  construct- 
ed out  of  this  wood  (see  £xod.  ch.  xxv,  xxvi,  xxxvi, 
xxxvii,  xxxviii).  In  Isa.  xli,  19  the  same  tree  is  men- 
tkmed  with  the  **  cedar,  the  myrtle,  and  the  oil-tree,"  as 
one  which  God  would  plant  in  the  wilderness.  The 
Heb.  term  (Hypd)  is,  by  Jablonski,  Celsius,  and  many 
other  authors,  derived  from  the  Egyptian  word,  the  3 

being  dropped ;  and,  from  an  Arabic  MS.  cited  by  Cel- 
sius, it  appears  that  the  Arabic  term  also  comes  from 
the  Egyptian,  the  true  Arabic  name  for  the  acacia  be- 
ing karadh  {Hierob,  i,  608).  The  Egyptian  name  of 
the  acacia  is  sost,  soa/,  or  tamth.  See  Jablonski  {Optuc 
i,  261),  Roasitts  (EiymoL  yEgyjtt,  p.  278),  and  Pntsper  Al- 
pinus  {Plant,  jEgypL  p.  6),  who  thus  speaks  of  this  tree : 
**  The  acacia,  which  the  Egyptians  call  sant,  grows  in 
localities  in  Egypt  remote  from  the  sea,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  this  tree  are  produced  on  the  mountains  of  Si- 
nai, overhanging  the  Red  Sea.  That  this  tree  is,  with- 
out doubt,  the  true  acacia  of  the  ancients,  or  the  Egyp- 
tian thorn,  is  clear  from  several  indications,  especially 
from  the  fact  that  no  other  spinous  tree  occurs  in  Egypt 
which  so  well  answers  to  the  required  characters.  These 
trees  grow  to  the  size  of  a  mulberry -tree,  and  spread 
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their  branches  aloft.**  **  The  acacia-tree,**  says  Dr.  Shaw, 
**  being  by  much  the  largest  and  most  common  tree  in 
these  deserts  (Arabia  Petma),  we  have  some  reason  to 
conjecture  that  the  akittim  wood  was  the  wood  of  the 
acacia,  especially  as  its  fiowers  are  of  an  excellent  smell, 
for  the  shittak  tree  is,  in  Isa.  xli,  19,  joined  with  the 
myrtle  and  other  fragrant  shrubs.**  Bruce,  as  quoted 
by  Dr.  Harris,  remarks  that  **  the  acacia  seems  the  only 
indigenous  tree  in  the  Thebaid.  The  male  is  called  the 
Saiel;  from  it  proceeds  the  gum-arabic  on  incision  with 
an  axe.  This  gum  chiefly  comes  from  Arabia  Petrsa, 
where  these  trees  are  most  numerous.**  Kitto  says  the 
required  species  is  found  in  either  the  Acacia  gummtfe' 
ra  or  in  the  A .  Seyal^  or  rather  in  both.  They  both  grow 
abundantly  in  the  valleys  of  that  region  in  which  the 
Israelites  wandered  for  forty  years,  and  both  supply 
products  which  must  have  rendered  them  of  much  val- 
ue to  the  Israelites.  We  think  the  probability  b  that 
the  A .  Seyal  supplied  the  shittim  wood,  if,  uideed,  the 
name  did  not  denote  acacia  wood  in  general  This  tree 
grows  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height.  So  M. 
Bove,  **  Le  lendemain,  en  traversant  le  Vood^  (Wady) 
Schen,  je  vb  un  grand  nombre  d'^  cocmi  Stfftd ;  cet  arbre 
a'el^ve  k  la  hauteur  de  vingt  li  ving^Udnq  pieds.  Les 
Arabes  font  avec  son  bois  du  charbon  qu'ils  vont  vendre 
k  Suez.**  The  A .  Seyai  is  very  common  in  some  parts 
of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  (M.  Bove,  Voyage  du  Caire  au 
MotU  Sinaff  Attn,  des  Scienc,  Xat,  1834,  sec  ser.  i,  166; 
Sunley,  Sin,  and  Pal  p.  20,  69,  298).  These  trees  are 
more  common  in  Arabia  than  in  Palestine,  though  there 
is  a  valley  on  the  west  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Wady 
Seycdf  which  derives  its  name  from  a  few  acacia-trees 
there.  The  A,  Seyalj  like  the  .4.  Arabica,  yields  the 
well-known  substance  called  gum-arabic,  which  is  ob- 
tained by  incisions  in  the  bark,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
say  whether  the  ancient  Jews  were  acquainted  with  its 
use.  From  the  tangled  thickets  into  which  the  stem 
of  this  tree  expands,  Stanley  thinks  is  to  be  traced  the 
use  of  the  plural  form  of  the  Heb.  noun  Shittim,  **  The 
wild  acacia  {Mimosa  Nilotica\  under  the  name  oiSUnt^ 
the  same  writer  says  {ibid,  p.  20), "  everywhere  represents 
the  *  seneh'  or  *  senna*  of  the  burning  bush.**  But  neither 
of  these  conjectures  appears  to  be  well  founded.  Besides 
the  above,  there  is  another  species,  the  A ,  tortilis,  com- 
mon on  Mount  Sinai.  Although  none  of  the  above- 
named  trees  are  sufficiently  large  to  yield  planks  ten 
cubits  long  by  one  and  a  half  cubits  wide,  which  we  are 
told  was  the  size  of  the  boards  that  formed  the  taber- 
nacle (Exod.  xxxvi,  21),  yet  there  is  an  acacia  that 
grows  near  Cairo,  viz.  the  A .  serissoj  which  would  sup- 
ply boards  of  the  required  i«ize.  There  is,  however,  no 
evidence  to  show  that  this  tree  ever  grew  in  the  penin- 
sula of  Sinai.  And  though  it  would  be  unfair  to  draw 
any  conclusion  from  such  negative  evidence,  still  it  is 
probable  that  *^  the  boards**  (Q^^'^t?*?)  '^^^  supplied 
by  one  of  the  other  acacias.  There  is,  however,  no  ne- 
cessity to  limit  the  meaning  of  the  Heb.  tC'nj^  {kiresh) 
to  *^  a  single  plank.**  In  Ezek.  xxvii,  6  the  same  word,  in 
the  singular  number,  is  applied  in  a  collective  sense  to 
"  the  deck**  of  a  ship  (comp.  our  "  on  board").  The  W- 
resh  of  the  tabernacle,  therefore,  may  denote  **  two  or 
more  boards  joined  together,**  which,  from  being  thus 
united,  may  have  been  expressed  by  a  singular  noun. 
These  acacias,  which  are  for  the  most  part  tropical 
plants,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  tree  {Robima 
pseudoHicacia)  popularly  known  by  this  name  in  Eng- 
land, which  is  a  North  American  plant,  and  belongs  to 
a  different  genus  and  suborder.  The  true  acacias,  most 
of  which  possess  hard  and  durable  wood  (comp.  Pliny, 
ff,  N,  iii,  19;  Josephus,  Ant,  iii,  6,  1),  belong  to  the 
order  Legummosm,  suborder  Mimosen,  Livingstone 
{Trav,  in  S,  Africa^  abridged  ed.,  p.  77)  thinks  tlie  A, 
girqffa  (camel-thorn)  supplied  the  wood  for  the  taber- 
nacle, etc  *'  It  is,"  he  adds,  "  an  imperishable  wood, 
while  that  which  is  usually  supposed  to  be  the  shittim 
{A,  NiloUca)  wants  beauty  and  soon  decay8.'*~Kitto; 
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Smith.  But  there  ii  no  aTidmce  tbit  thi4  bree  gtowi 
in  Arabi*.  Tin  A.  Sqmt  u  the  ooly  timber  tn«  of  ut}' 
■iie  ID  tbe  Aiabiap  deaetl.  It  ii  ■  gnuM  uid  verf 
thoniy  tree,  naiewbtt  Uka  the  •olitaiy  * 
habit  of  growth,  but  rnueh  Urger.     ' 


Siniitic  peniniuia.  It  i*  (1h  ibunduit  in  the  many  ra- 
viues  whicb  open  on  Ibe  Deftd  Se>  «t  Engedi.  end  til 
along  its  weuem  ahore*.  Serenl  plK«  on  tlie  eolfni 
■bure  tito  derive  their  name*  rrom  ita  prcHoce.  See 
SHiTT[kL  Tbe  wood  ia  vet?  hud  and  cluee-gnined, 
very  much  membling  that  oT  tbe  jelknr  loout,  of  ■ 
Hiie  orange-brown  color,  with  a  darker  heart,  aud  admi- 
nbly  adapted  fur  cabinaC-work.  Its  leave*  an  Koall 
and  pinnate,  and  in  apring  it  ia  covervd  with  ita  round 
tufta  of  yellow  bloaaoma,  which  grow  in  clualera  round 
the  branches,  like  lii^e  baUa  of  fibre.  Tbe  bark  i*  yel- 
low and  amootb,  Ulce  that  of  tbe  ailantns.  It  ia  power- 
fully astringent,  and  if  nsed  by  the  Bedawln  for  tanning 
yellow  leather.  The  branchea  arc  often  cut  by  the  na- 
tives for  tnaking  charcoal,  but  the  camels  browM  on 
them  when  yoang  and  tender.  The  bark  eiudea  a 
gum,  the  gum-ariMc  of  commerce,  not  only  by  inci- 
sions, but  spODtanaoualy,  which  the  Arab*  collect  (or  sale 
•ad  oocaaionally  employ  for  food.  They  also  >ay  that 
It  allayi  tbint.  See  Triatrua,  ffaL  Hit.  c/At  BMt, 
p.  890  sq.    See  Thorh. 


Aeada  of  Iho  Deeert  ( Aeatia  Bryal ),  with  Flower  Ud 
FrolL 

ShlttOh  Cnp;  plor.  '{'■led)  meant  in  Chaldee  a 
lifKorarriu.  Thus,thepanage  inIsa.xxx,8,^B0  39 
npn,  "Noted  in  a  book,"  is  rendered  by  the  Targotn 
niO^  ^BOT  ■■':jO  isi,  "Regiswr  it  on  the  lines  of 
the  book."  The  passage  in  the  Song  of  Songs,  v,  18, 
"Hia  cheeks  are  like  be  da  ofbalum,"  is  rendered  -jS-^PS 
KOD3  njl  ■'2oi  T^m  y>i'0  lOSa,  Le.  "were writ- 
ten (viz.  the  two  tablea  of  atone  which  he  gave  to  hia 
people)  in  ten  tows,  reeembling  the  rows  or  beds  in 
the  garden  of  balaam."  The  Masoritea  denote  with 
Shittah  a  eeries  or  catalogue  of  wordi— a  register  of 
things  of  the  same  impurt,  as  a  number  of  verses,  pain, 
words,  which  ara  aUke  either  in  vowel-points  or  lelten. 
Thus,  they  noted  down  a  list  of  pain  of  wordi  wbicb 
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iccur  once,  hut  the  fint  of  which  oomtiKnna  with 
1  Lamed,  via.  tA^S  rinxb  (Oen.  xrii,  8),  -is£) 
iVnxa  (Exod,  ivi,  16) ;  or  they  give  us  a  list  oTthiitv- 
eight  words  which  respectively  have  in  oac  instsDct 
tbe  accent  on  the  pcnultima,  as  HS^  ((>aL  xyiii, 
SO),  pnX-'  (Mi,  6),  1B01  {Lev.  it,  18),  etc;  at  the* 
give  a  list  of  wonta  which,  on  the  coDtraiy,  oecar  oalj 
once  with  the  accent  on  the  ultima,  at  T\zn  (Ota-xsJa, 
21),  nPO  (ixi,  1),  K1^  (xli,  BS),  etc  Se*  Bntcif, 
Tibrria;tni  Connno'uriu  VauorefKtu,  p.  273 ;  Lei-faa, 
Miuturtlh  ha-Mauortlh  (_ei.  Ginsburg),  p.  SOs,  HD; 
Frenadorir,  Mattara  Magna,  p.  881  aq.;  id.  OtUa-rr- 
OcUa,  S  30,  p.  S6  i  S  872,  p.  GI,  171 1  g  873.  p.  GI,  ITl 

cap.) 

Bhlt'tlm  (Heb.  with  the  art.  htui'SkUiim,  S'^n, 
iMe  aeaeiiu ;  Sept.  Zorrtiv ;  in  tbe  Propbeta,  ni  rx''' 
ra;  Vulg.  Settim,  Abd-talim),  a    deaignalioa   nihn     | 
than  proper  name  of  at  leaat  two  localitici  in  PaleMiab 
See  SHnTAB. 

1.  Tbe  place  of  Intel's  encampmeRt  betwveci  tbe  j 
conquest  of  the  Transjordanic  highlands  and  the  pas-  ! 
tage  of  tbe  Jordan  (Numb,  zxziii,  19;  xxr,  I ;  Jcik 
ii,  1;  iii,  1;  Uic  vi,  6).  Ita  full  name  appeals  Id  be  \ 
given  in  the  Snt  of  Ibete  paangea — A  M  (^^X)  liaJt- 
SlaUim — "  the  meadow  or  moist  place  of  the  acaetai.* 
See  ABKi^BiiiTTtM.  It  waa  "in  theArboth-Haal>,bv 
Jordsn-Jericho:"  such  ia  the  ancient  fiinnula  repealfd  | 
over  and  over  again  (Numb,  xxii,  1;  uri,  3:  sxxi. 
13j  xjtxiii,  48, 49) ;  that  ia  to  say,  it  wu  in  thcAnbali 
or  Jordan  valley,  oppcNia  Jericho,  at  that  pan  of  tbe 
Arabah  which  belonged  to  and  bore  the  name  of  Uoab,  , 
where  the  atieama  which  descend  fnm  the  twaiea 
mountains  and  force  their  winding  way  tfaroogh  the 
•tndy  soil  of  the  plain  nomished  a  vast  gtowth  of  tbe 
Sfyai,  Bunt,  and  Sidr  trees,  such  as  is  nourished  by  the 
streams  of  the  Wady  Kelt  and  the  Ain  SuilAn  on  tbe 
opposite  side  of  the  rivet.  See  HoAB.  It  was  ia  the 
shade  and  the  tropical  heat  of  these  acacia-grovea  that 
the  people  were  aeduced  to  the  licentioua  rilea  of  Baat 
peor  by  the  Midianitee ;  but  it  was  from  the  aame  tp« 
that  Mosea  sent  forth  (he  army,  under  the  fierce  Pbine- 
haa,  which  worked  to  fearfUl  a  retribotinn  for  that  b- 
c«iue  (xui,  I'lS).  It  was  Ikom  the  camp  M  Shioia 
that  Joshua  sent  out  the  spies  across  the  river  to  Jen- 
cho  (Josh,  ii,  I)^Smith.  Tiistram  thinks  that  "the 
situation  of  iTf/ema  [of  which  he  gives  a  view]  at  the 
northern  margin  of  the  oasis  (the  (ibur  e»-Seisam),  and 
ita  manhy  Teidnie,  unmistakably  identify  it  with  Abel- 
sbittim"  Inland  of  Itnifl.  p.  525). 

2.  A"valley''(^n],iidcAaJ^wiutei-torTent)afSbitlilil, 
Ot  IVadg  Smf,  as  it  would  now  be  called,  of  Joel  (iii. 
18),  can  hardly  be  the  same  qnt  as  that  desoihed 
above,  as  it  must  certainly  have  been  west  of  the  Jor- 
dan, and  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  al- 
though the  particular  vale  cannot  now  be  distinguished. 
The  name  is  probably  to  be  rfgaided  as  an  appellative 
— "  acacia  vale"  denoting,  peihape,  as  that  tree  delights 
in  a  dry  soil,  an  arid,  unlhiilful  vale. 

Bblva.    See  Siva. 

SbiTa-NaiaTMUil*.    Sea  Siva-Nab  at  ahais. 

ShivarartL  in  Hindll  mytbok«y,  is  a  festJTal  cde- 
bnted  in  the  mouth  of  Harch  in  honor  of  Siva,  in 
which  the  grossest  indecenoea,  accompanied  with  las* 
civious  Bongi,  are  publicly  perpetrated  wiihoot  sbock- 
ing  or  offending  ohaeri'er*,  since  everything  of  tbe  hjod 
is  regarded  as  highly  pleaaing  to  the  god.  The  Ua- 
ga  (q.  v.),  Siva's  ntott  eminent  symbol,  is  pstfetaUy 
dedicated  and  told  at  this  fealivaL 

Shi'M  (Heb.  Skita',  XT^,  peitape  tptndor .-  Sept 
Sifa,  V.  r.  Xfx<<t  '^"i  'U^)'  •  Beubenile.  father  of  Adi- 
na  (q.  v.),  one  of  David's  wankm  (1  Chron.  xi,  1J> 
aa  ante  1043. 

Sbo'i  (Heb.  id.  7iti,  ■  cry  for  hdp,  oc  ricA,  or  »- 
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tral;  Sept  2ovl  r,  r.  Sow^;  Vulg.  fyraimt),  a  proper 
name  which  occurs  only  in  Ezek.  xxiii,  28,  in  cunnec- 
tkm  with  Pekod  and  Roa.  The  three  apparently  de- 
note difltricta  of  Assyria  with  which  the  southern  king- 
dom of  Judah  had  been  intimately  connected,  and  which 
were  to  be  arrayed  against  it  for  punishment.  The 
Peshito-Syriac  has  Lud,  that  is,  Lydia;  while  the  Ara- 
bic of  the  London  Polygbt  has  Sut^  and  Lud  occupies 
the  place  of  Koa.  Rashi  remarks  on  the  three  words, 
**  The  interpreters  say  that  they  signi(jr  officers,  princes, 
and  rulers."  This  rendering  must  have  been  traditional 
at  the  time  of  Aquila  (^trunciim/c  ko^  rvpawoQ  Kai 
Kopv^loc)  and  Jerome  {nobila,  tyramd^  et  princes). 
liesenius  {Tkemur,  p.  1208  a)  maintains  that  the  con- 
text requires  the  words  to  be  taken  as  appellatives,  and 
not  as  proper  names;  and  Flirst,  on  the  same  ground, 
maintains  the  contrary  ( Hcmdwb,  s.  ▼.  9'^p  ).    Those 

who  take  Shoa  as  an  appellative  refer  to  the  use  of 
the  word  in  Job  xxxiv,  19 (AY.  **rich**)  and  Isa.  xxxii, 
5  (A.  V.  **  bountiful*^,  where  it  signifies  rich,  liberal,  and 

stands  in  the  latter  passage  in  parallelism  with  S^^^S, 

nadih,  by  which  Kimchi  explains  it,  and  which  is  else- 
where rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  prince"  ( Prov.  xvii,  7  ) 
and  *'  noble"  (viii,  16).  But  a  consideration  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  verse  (Ezek.  xxiii,  23),  where  the  captains 
and  rulers  of  the  Assyrians  are  distinctly  mentioned, 
and  the  fondness  which  Ezekiel  elsewhere  shows  for 
playing  upon  the  sound  of  proper  names  (as  in  xxvii, 
10 ;  XXX,  5),  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in  this  case  Pe- 
kod, Shoa,  and  Koa  are  proper  names  also;  but  nothing 
further  can  be  said.  The  only  name  which  has  been 
found  at  all  resembling  Shoa  is  that  of  a  town  in  As- 
syria mentioned  by  Pliny, "  Sue  in  rupibus,"  near  Ganga- 
mela,  and  west  of  the  Orontes  mountain  chain.    Bochart 

{PhaUg,  iv,  9)  derives  Sue  from  the  Chaldee  M?-*!^, 
thu*df  a  rock. — Smith.    See  Koa. 

Shoaft  David,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church.  South,  was  bom  in  Juniata  County,  Pa., 
July  17,  1823,  and  was  converted  Aug.  28,  184i.  In 
March,  1848,  he  was  admitted  on  trial  into  the  Balti- 
more Conference.  At  the  division  of  the  Baltimore 
Conference  in  1857,  he  became  a  member  of  the  East 
Baltimore  Conference.  In  1866  he  severed  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  united 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  which 
he  continued  to  labor  until  his  death.  May  26,  1871. 
See  Mimtes  of  Annual  Cif^fertnoea  of  the  M.  E,  CK, 
JSouiky  1872,  p.  648. 

BholHib  (Heb.  Shobab%  33'iq3,  rebelliotUj  as  in 
Jcr.  iii,  14, 21 ;  Isa.  Ivii,  17 ;  SepL  i«/3a/3  v.  r.  2ov)3a/3, 
etc),  the  name  of  two  Hebrews. 

1.  Apparently  the  second  named  of  the  three  sons 
of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron  bv  hb  first  wife  Azubah  (1 
Chron-  ii,  18).     RC.  post  1874. 

2.  Second  named  of  the  sons  of  David  bom  in  Jera- 
salem  (2  Sam.  v,  14;  2  Chron.  Ui,  6;  xiv,  4).  B.C. 
post  1044. 

Sho'bach  (Heb.  8hobak%  Tfl^^f  expansion;  Sept. 
£itf/3ajc  V.  r.  £a/3ax;  Vulg.  Sobach),  the  general  of 
Hadarezer  king  of  the  Syrians  of  Zoba,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  army  summoned  from  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates against  the  Hebrews  after  the  defeat  of  the 
combined  forces  of  Syria  and  the  Ammonites  before  the 
gates  of  Kabbah.  He  was  met  by  David  in  person,  who 
crossed  the  Jordan  and  attacked  him  at  Helam.  The 
battle  resulted  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Syrians.  Sho- 
bach  was  wounded,  and  died  on  the  field  (2  Sam.  x,  15- 
18).  Kai084.  In  the  parallel  passage  (1  Chron.  xix, 
16, 18)  be  is  called  Shophachj  and  by  Joeephus  Sabecus 
(Sa^Kos,  AnLxu^e,  8).— Smith, 

Sho'bai  [mme  Skoba'l'l  (^eh,Shobay%^^^  [but 
always  in  panse,  as  ''aW],  talking  eapHve  [G«en.],  or 
ghrinu  [Fttrst] ;  Sept.  Xutfiat  v.  r.  Y^jSi,  etc),  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  Levitical  family  of  doorkeepers  of  the 


Temple,  whose  posterity  returned  ftom  Babvlon  with  Zer 
rubbabel  (Ezra  ii,  42 ;  Neh.  vu,  45).    KC  long  ante  536. 

8hol>al  (Heb.  Shobal'j  bs'ld,  JUfwwff,  or  a  thooi 
[Gesen.],  or  wandering  [Fttrst] ;  Sept.  ZwjSoX  or  £ov- 
pa\  V.  r.  £ui/3af)),  the  name  of  two  Hebrews. 

1.  Second  named  of  the  seven  sons  of  Seir  the  Horite 
(Gen.  xxxvi,  20 ;  1  Chron.  i,  88).  He  was  the  father 
of  five  sons  (Gen.  xxxvi,  28 ;  1  Chron.  i,  40),  and  one 
of  the  aboriginal  *'  dukes"  or  sheiks  of  Edom  ( Gen. 
xxxvi,  29).     B.a  post  1963. 

2.  First  named  of  the  fire  sons  of  Hur  the  son  of 
Caleb  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  He  became  the  founder 
("father")  of  Kiijath-jearim  (1  Chron.  ii,  60).  B.C. 
cir.  1612.  He  is  evideuclv  the  same  mentioned  as  father 
of  Reaiah  (q.  v.)  among  the  descendants  ("  sons'*)  of  Ju- 
dah in  1  Chron.  iv,  1,  2. 

8hoa>ek  {Ueh,Slu)bek%  rff^tjorsakinff  [Gesen.], 
or  free  [FUrst] ;  Sept.  ^uififjK  v.  r.  'Q/3ijjc,  etc),  one  of 
the  chief  Israelites  who  signed  Nehemiah's  covenant 
(Neh.  X,  24).    B.a  446. 

Shober,  Gottlieb,  a  Lutheran  clerg3rman,  was  bom 
in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Nov.  1,  1756.  Under  the  infiuence 
of  a  careful  Christian  education,  he  early  became  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  religion,  and  desired  to 
gain  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  had  been  bom  fsom 
above.  He  united  with  the  Moravian  Church  in  his  sev- 
enteenth year,  and  entered  heartily  into  everything  tend- 
ing to  its  prosperity.  After  reaching  fifty  years  of  age  he 
determined  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  min- 
istry, and  entered  that  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  In  the 
fall  of  1810  he  was  set  apart  to  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try, and  immediately  became  pastor  of  the  church  iu 
Salem.  Here  he  continued  laboring  with  zeal  and 
fidelity  until  a  few  years  before  his  death,  which  occur- 
red June  27, 1838.  Mr.  Shober  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  was  its 
president  in  1825,  and  a  member  of  the  committees  to 
prepare  a  hymn-book  and  catechism.  He  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  minis- 
try, and  in  1825  was  appointed  one  of  the  first  directors 
which  adopted  the  incipient  measures  for  the  formation 
of  the  Seminary  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.  He  left  it  three 
thousand  acres  of  land.  Mr.  Shober  prepared  two  vol- 
umes for  the  press — a  translation  from  Stilling,  entitled 
Scenes  in  the  World  of  Spirits  (Baltimore,  1818, 12mo) : 
— A  Comprehensive  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress 
of  the  Christian  Churchy  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther.  See 
Sprague,  A  imals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  ix,  141. 

8hoa>i  (Heb.  Shobi\  "^310,  probably  another  form 
for  Shobai  [q.  v.] ;  Sept.  Ovto^i ;  Vulg.  SebC),  a  son  of 
Nahash  of  Kabbah  of  the  children  of  Ammon  (2  Sam. 
xvii,  27),  and  one  of  the  first  to  meet  David  at  Maha- 
naim  on  his  flight  Arom  Absalom,  and  to  offer  him  the 
hospitality  of  a  powerful  and  wealthy  chief,  for  he  was 
the  son  of  David's  old  friend  Nahash ;  and  the  bond  be- 
tween them  was  strong  enough  to  survive,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  insults  of  Hanun  (who  was  probably  his  broth- 
er), and,  on  the  other,  the  conquest  and  destruction  of 
Rabbah.  B.a  1028.  Josephus  calls  him  Siphar  (£<- 
f^&p),  ^  chief  (jSuvdorriQ)  of  the  Ammonitish  country" 
(i4itf.vii,9,8).— Smith. 

Sho'cho  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  18),  or  Sho'OO  (xi,  7). 
See  SocHa 

Bho'ohoh  (I  Sam.  xvii,  1).    See  Sochoh. 

Shook  OP  Coiuf  (^"^"lli,  gadish,  a  heap;  hence 
sometimes  **a  tomb,"  as  in  Job  xxi,  82),  a  ^'stack** 
(Exod.  xxii,  6  [Heb.  5])  of  grain  reaped  (Judg.  xv,  6; 
Job  V,  26).    See  Aoriculturb. 

Shockley,  Jambs  A,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  South  Carolina  in  1809.  He  was  con- 
verted at  twelve  years  of  age,  obtained  license  to  preach 
in  1840,  was  received  on  trial  in  the  Mississippi  Confer- 
ence in  1841,  and  appointed  to  the  Paulding  Circuit;  in 
1842,  to  the  Decatur  Circuit ;  in  1843,  to  the  Whitesand 
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Oreuit,  where  he  died,  SepL  12,  ISU.  He  *ru  ■  fiith- 
ful  preacher  md  pulur,  and  hii  death  wa»  ■  lignal  iri- 
umph.     See  Uimtu  of  A  bbboI  C»i/'emoc>,  iii,  589. 

Staodeleth,  in  HimlQ  mythology,  i>  ■  place  in  the 
viciiiiLy  uf  every  cily  where  the  dead  are  burned.  It 
alwayg  conuini  ■  stone  representing  king  Aritihandra, 

that  iweition  denied  lo  his  own  son  the  honor  of  being 
burned  because  the  boy's  mother  was  unable  to  pay  the 
■mall  sum  exacted  in  letuni  for  that  privilege.  This 
pioii*  icliuii  so  moTHi  the  i;ada  that  they  restored  the 
king  to  his  furmer  honors,  from  which  he  bad  been  de- 
graded in  order  thai  hia  diapoution  might  be  pot  to  the 
pcuof.—Vollmer,  WOrleri.  d.  MjilhoL  u  t. 

Shoe  (b:3,  nfuf,  w  called  from  /oKena}  on  the 
Ibnt,  everywhere  M  rendered,  except  once  [Isa.  xi,  15], 
"dryshod;"  but  in  Deut.  jcxxiii,  25>S315,  mBM«,which 
probably  means  a  bub.  as  elsewhere  ["lock,"  Nch.  iii.  3, 
6,  13,  14, 15;  Csnt.T,  6];  irxu^i)fia),  properly  s  iiaidaL 
It  d<«B  not  seem  prohihle  that  the  foot-cuverinjjs  of  the 
Hebrews  differed  tnuch  from  those  used  in  EKypt,  ex- 
cepting, perhaps,  thsi  from  the  greater  rouKhnesa  of 
their  country  they  were  usnally  of  more  substantial 
make  and  maieriala.  The  Egyptian  sandals  rarieil 
■lightly  in  form  i  those  worn  by  the  upper  cUnes,  and 
by  wometi,  were  usually  pointed  and  tumeil  up  at  the 
end  like  uur  shalea  and  many  ot  the  Eastern  slippers  at 
the  present  day.  They  were  made  of  a  sort  of  woven 
or  interlaced  work  of  palm-leaves  and  papyru».«talkB  or 
other  similar  materials,  and  sometimes  of  leather;  and 
were  fre«iueiilly  lined  with  cloth  on  which  the  Agure  of 
a  captive  was 'painlcil,  that  humiliatinj;  poution  being 
considered  suited  to  the  eiiemiee  of  their  country,  whom 
they  hated  and  despised.  It  is  nut  likely  that  the  Jews 
adoined  this  practice;  but  the  ilea  which  it  exptwaed, 
nf  treadiiiK  their  enemiea  under  their  feet,  was  familiar 
to  Ihera ( Jwh. X, 24).  Thoaeof  the  middledaasei 
were  in  the  habit  of  wearing  sanilnls  often  preferred 
walking  barefuoted.  Shoe8,or  low  b<H>ls.aiv  sometime 
tmnd  at  Thebea;  but  these  are  believed  by  Sir  J,  G, 
Wilkinson  to  have  been  of  late  date  and  to  have  belong- 
ed to  Greeks,  since  no  persons  are  represented  in  the 
painiini^B  as  wearing  them  except  foreitftiers.  They 
were  of  leather,  generally  of  a  green  color,  laceil  in  front 
by  thongs,  i 
passed  through 
II  loops  I 


principally  uaed, 
[Wilkinson,  iii. 


Anrleat  Astjtlsn  Shoe, 


874-SC7).    The  Asayrian  monument 

of  a  similar  character,  but  worn  by  natives,  eapeciiily 

princes. 

The  use  uf  shoes  waa  by  no  tneans  univeraa 
the  Greeks  and  Komana.  The  Homeric  heroes 
resented  without  shoes  when  armed  for  txttJe. 
tea,  Pbockm,  and  Calo  frequently  went  barefoi 
KonuD  slaves  had  no  shoes.  The  covering  of 
was  removed  before  reclining  at  meals.  People  in  grief 
(as,  for  instance,  at  funerals)  frequently  went  barefooted. 
The  Roman  shoes  may  be  divided  into  those  in  which 
the  mere  sole  of  a  shoe  waa  attached  In  the  sole  of  the 

the  instep  {nlta,  crepvia,  torau),  and  those  which 
ascended  higher  and  higher,  according  as  they  eoverol 
the  ankles,  the  calf,  or  the  whole  of  the  leg.  'I'o  cajra- 
nenla  of  the  latter  kind,  i.  e.  to  ahoea  and  boots  as  dis- 
tinguished from  sandals  and  slippers,  the  term  catorvt 
was  applied  in  its  proper  and  restricted  sense.  There 
were  also  other  varieties  of  the  («2ceiu,  according  W  its 
adaptation  to  particular  professions  or  modes  of  life. 
Thus  the  caUffa  was  principally  worn  by  aoldieia,  the 
pero  by  laborers  and  rustics,  and  the  oolAuniia  by  Ira- 
gadians,  huuter»,  and  bursemen.    The  eutoet  ptiJ>Bbly 


i  not  much  differ  from  onr  shoes,  and  a 
a  painting  at  Herculaneum,  which  npreaenta  a  femalt     I 
■aring  bracelets,  a  wreath  of  ivy,  and  ■  panther's  akin. 
nile  she  is  iu  the  attitude  of  dancing  aiid  playing  m 
cymbals.     On  the  other  hand,  a  maible  fcwt  in  the 
1  exhibita  the  form  of  a  roan's  shoe- 


Both  the  sole  and  the  upper  leather  ate  thick  and  Bining. 

The  Inea  are  uncovered,  and  a  thong  paaars  between  Ibe 
great  and  the  second  toe  as  a  sandal.  The  fono  and 
color  of  the  calceus  indicated  rank  and  offiee,     Koonn 

senators  wore  high  shoes,  like  

iHiskins, fastened  in  front  with  . 

four  black  thongs,  and  adorn-  ' 

ed  with  a  stitall  crescent. 

Among  the  calcei  worn  by 

senalon.  those  called  muUri, 

from  their  resemblsnce  to  the 

scales  of  the  red  mullet,  were 

psrticidsrly  admired,  as  well 

as  Di  hers  calleil  utala,  beca  um 

the  leather  was  softened  by  , 

the  use  of  alum.    See  Smith, 

Dirl.  of  Giret   and  Romtm 

Certain  arriptural  usages  c 


Bom  an  Half-buoL 


'led  wilh  aboea  de- 
In  transferring  a  poaseesdan  or 
to  deli ver  a  aandal  (Ruth  iv,  7), 
as  in  our  Middle  Ages  a  glove.  Hence  the  action  (rf 
throwing  down  a  shoe  upon  a  region  or  lerritoty  waa  a 
symbol  of  occupancy.  So  Fn.  Ix,  10,  "  Upon  the  land 
of  Edom  do  1  cast  my  aandal,"  i.e.  I  poasesa,  occupy  it, 
daim  it  as  my  own.  In  Ruth,  aa  above,  the  delivering 
of  a  sandal  aigniSed  that  the  next  of  kin  trvnsfefTed  ta 
another  a  sa^ed  obligation,  and  he  waa  heuoa  calkd 
"  sandal- kioaed."  Aaaiidaltliong(Gen.  xiv,  S3],ot  even 
sandals  tbemselvea  (Anioa  ii,  6  \  viii,  6),  are  put  fur  onj- 
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thing  worthless  or  of  little  value;  which  is  perfectly  in- 
telligible to  those  who  have  witnessed  the  extempora- 
neous manner  in  which  a  man  will  shape  two  pieces  of 
hide  and  fasten  them  with  thongs  to  the  soles  of  his 
feet,  thus  fabricating  in  a  few  minutes  a  pair  of  sandals 
which  would  be  dear  at  a  penny.  It  was  undoubtedly 
the  custom  to  take  off  the  sandals  on  holy  ground,  in 
the  act  of  worship,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  superior. 
Hence  the  command  to  take  the  sandals  from  the  feet 
under  such  circumstances  (Exod.  iii,  6;  Josh,  v,  15). 
This  is  still  the  well-known  custom  of  the  Kast — an 
Oriental  taking  off  bis  shoe  in  cases  in  which  a  Euro- 
pean would  remove  his  hat  (see  Hackett,  IttuttrcUions  of 
Script,  p.  66).  The  shoes  of  the  modem  Orientals  are, 
however,  maile  to  slip  off  easily,  which  was  not  the  case 
with  sandals,  that  required  to  be  unbound  with  some 
tniuble.  This  operation  was  usually  performed  by  ser- 
vants; and  hence  the  act  of  unloosing  the  sandals  of  an- 
other became  a  familiar  symbol  of  servitude  (Mark  i,  7 ; 
Latke  iii,  16 ;  John  i,  27 ;  Acts  xiii,  25).  So,  also,  when  a 
rain's  sandals  had  been  removed,  they  were  usually  left 
ill  charge  of  a  servant.  In  some  of  the  Egyptian  paint- 
ings servants  are  represented  with  their  master's  san- 
dals on  their  arm :  it  thus  became  another  conventional 
mark  of  a  servile  condition  to  bear  the  sandals  of  an- 
oiber  (Matu  iii,  11).  The  terms  ordinarily  applied  to 
the  removal  of  the  shoe  (}^^n,  Deut.  xxv,  10;  Isa.  xx, 
2;  and  S]^t7,  Ruth  iv,  7)  imply  that  the  thongs  were 

either  so  numerous  or  so  broad  as  almost  to  cover  the 
u>p  of  the  foot.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  however, 
ihat  the  term  used  for  **  putting  ofT  the  shoes  on  sacred 

occasions  is  peculiar  (^1^3),  and  conveys  the  notion  of 
violence  and  haste.  See  Bynsus,  De  Calceii  UAra- 
Oram  (Dord.  1715) ;  KiUo,  Pict,  Bible,  note  at  Ruth  iv, 
8.    See  Sandau 

Slioe-latoliet.     See  Latchet;  Shob. 

Shoes,  PuTTi!fo-OPP  OF.  In  the  ancient  Christian 
Church  a  few  (for  it  was  not  a  general  custom)  touk 
off  their  shoes  as  they  entered  the  church.  Cassian 
(Itutitut.  i,  10)  observes  of  the  Egyptian  monks  that 
they  always  wore  sandals  instead  of  shoes,  and  took 
these  off  when  they  went  to  celebrate  or  receive  the 
holy  mysteries,  thinking  themnelves  obliged  to  do  so 
from  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  command  to  Moses, 
"  E^it  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,**  etc  Others  ob- 
served the  custom  only  among  those  people  who  con- 
sidered it  an  indication  of  reverence,  as  it  was  in  East- 
ern nations  in  the  time  of  Moses  and  Joshua.  See  Bing- 
ham, Christ,  A  ntiq,  bk.  viii,  ch.  10,  §  7.     See  Shoe. 

Shoham.    See  Onyx. 

Sho'ham  (Heb.  id,  oni:5,  onyr,  as  in  Gen.  ii,  12; 
Sept.  ILadfi  v.  r.  'l<ro<Sfi),  second  named  of  the  four  sons 
of  the  Merarite  Levite  Jaaziah,  who  were  emploved 
about  the  ark  by  David  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  27).    B.C.  1043. 

Sho^'mer  (Heb.  Shomer%  ipi^,  keeper,  as  often; 

Sept  Zuprjp  V.  r.  Safi^pt  etc.),  a  variation  for  the  names 
of  two  Hebrews. 

1.  Second  named  of  the  three  sons  of  Heber,  an  Ash- 
erite  (1  Chron.  vii,  82);  called  Shamkr  (q.  v.)  in  ver.d4, 
where  his  sons  are  enumerated. 

2.  The  father  of  Jehozabad,  who  slew  king  Joash 
(2  Kings  xii,  21);  in  the  parallel  passage  in  2  Chron. 
xxiv,  26,  the  name  is  converted  int^  the  feminine  form 
Shimkith  (q.  v.),  who  is  further  described  as  a  Moab- 
itess.  This  variation  may  have  originated  in  the  dubi- 
ous gender  of  the  preceding  name  Shimeath^  which  is 
also  made  feminine  by  the  chronicler.  Others  suppose 
that  in  Kings  the  father  is  named,  and  in  Chronicles 
the  mother. 

Shook,  Jbffbrsox,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Madison  County, 
Mo^  May  20, 1820;  was  converted  and  joined  the  M.  E. 
Church  in  1888.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  Sept.  18, 
1841,  and  the  same  year  was  admitted  into  the  Arkansas 


Conference.  In  1844  he  was  transferred  to  the  Texas 
Conference,  and  at  its  division  in  1845  he  fell  to  the  East 
Texas  Conference.  About  1854  he  became  supernumer- 
ary, and,  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  held  that  re- 
lation unt'd  his  death,  Dec.  20, 1872.  See  Afitintes  of 
A  romal  Coi^eremx$  of  the  M,  E,  Ch.,  South,  1878,  p.  898. 

Shoo-king,  one  of  the  Chinese  sacred  books.  It 
is  chiefly  of  a  historical  character,  commencing  with  the 
reign  of  the  Yaon,  one  of  the  very  earliest  emperors, 
supposed  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Noah,  and 
stretches  onward  to  the  time  of  Confucius.  This  work 
is  considered  to  be  of  the  highest  authority,  containing 
many  valuable  moral  and  political  maxims.  On  account 
of  the  vast  influence  of  the  Shoo-kxng  over  the  public 
mind,  the  utmost  efforts  were  made  to  suppress  it  during 
the  reign  of  Che-huang-te,  B.C  about  240.  As  edited 
by  Confucius,  the  Shoo-king  throws  much  light  upon 
the  early  religion  of  the  Chinese,  showing  that  Shaman- 
ism (q.  V.)  was  then  the  prevailing  form  of  religion. — 
Gardner,  FaiUu  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Sho'phach  (Heb.  Shophak',  !f(ii:$,  prob.  a  varia- 
tion of  Shobak;  Sept.  l^^a^  and  £m/3ox  v.  r.  £(i»^a& 
and  £«i»^a^ ;  Vulg.  Sophitch\  the  general  of  Hadarezar 
(1  Chron.  xix,  16, 18),  elsewhere  (2  Sam.  x,  16)  called 
Shobach  (q.  v.). 

Sho'phan  (Heb.  Shophan',  "iBI^S,  prob.  L  q.  Sha- 
phan;  Sept.  So^op;  Samar.Q'^B^;  Vulg.  ^opAar),  given 
in  the  A.  V.  as  one  of  the  fortified  towns  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  which  were  taken  possession  of  and  rebuilt  by 
the  tribe  of  Gad  (Numb,  xxxii,  85);  but  probably  a 
mere  affix  (significant,  according  to  some,  of  5urmeM)  to 
the  second  A  troth,  to  dbtinguish  it  from  the  former  one, 
not  an  independent  pUoe.    See  Atarotu. 

Shore  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  three  Heb. 
and  two  Greek  words.  1.  7)1  n,  chdph  (so  called  from 
being  chafed  by  the  waves  [  Gesen.  ],  or  enclosed  [FUrst] ; 
comp.  EngL  cove,  and  the  modem  town  Chatfa),  a  rocui-' 
stead  (Judg.  v,  17 ;  Jer.  xlvii,  7 ;  '*  coast*"  in  Josh,  ix,  1 ; 
Ezek.  xxv,  10 ;  **  haven*"  in  Gen.  xlix,  18 ;  ^  side"  in 
DeuL  i,  7);  aiyiaXo^,  a  beach  (Matt  xiii,  2,  48;  John 
xxi,4;  Acts  xxi,  5;  xxvii,  89, 40).  2.  HX^,  kaUih,  the 
extretuiiy  of  the  laml  (Josh,  xv,  2;  elsewhere  '^brim,** 
*'  brink,**  etc).  8.  Hfii^,  saphdh,  a  lip  (as  often,  some- 
times **  brink,**  **  bank,**  etc) ;  xt'^oc.  the  lip  (as  usually, 
"  shore**  only  in  Heb.  xi,  12>     See  Ska. 

Bhoshan'nim  (Heb.  Shoshanmm',  D'^tdb,  lilies, 
as  often),  a  technical  term,  found  as  such  in  the  phrase 
"  To  the  chief  musician  upon  Shoshannim,**  which  is  a 
musical  direction  to  the  leader  of  the  temple-choir  that 
occurs  in  Psa.  xlv,  Ixix,  and  most  probably  indicates  the 
melody  "  after"  or  **  in  the  manner  of*  (hy,  *al,  A.  V. 
^^  upon**)  which  the  Psalms  were  to  be  sung.  See  also 
Shoshannim-eduth.  As  **  Shoshannim**  literally  signi- 
fies ^*  lilies,**  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  word  denotes 
lily-shaped  insduroents  of  music  (Simonia,  Lex.  s.  v.), 
perhaps  cymbals  (rather  trumpets),  and  this  view  ap- 
pears to  be  adopted  by  De  Wette  {Die  Psalmen,  p.  84). 
Hengstenberg  gives  to  it  an  enigmatical  interpreution, 
as  indicating  "  the  subject  or  subjects  treated,  as  lilies 
figuratively  for  bride  in  xlv;  the  delightful  consolations 
and  deliverances  experienced  in  Ixix,  etc**  (Davidson, 
Introd.  ii^  246),  which  Dr.  Davidson  very  truly  char- 
acterizes as  "a  most  improbable  fancy.**  The  Sept.  and 
Vulg.  have  in  both  Psalms  virip  tuiv  a\Xow^<rofuvu>p 
and  pro  iis  qtii  immutabuntur  respectively,  reading  ap- 
parently D-Sria  br.     Ben  Zeb  {Otsar  ffashshor.  a.  v.) 

regards  it  as  an  instrument  of  psalmody,  and  Junius  and 
Tremellius,  after  Kimchi,  render  it  **  hexachorda,**  an 
instrument  with  six  strings,  referring  it  to  the  root 
shSsh,  "six,**  and  this  is  approved  by  Eichhom  in  his 
edition  of  Simonia.— Smith.    See  Psalms. 

8ho8lian''nim-e''dnt]i  (Heb.  Shoskambn'  Eduth', 

rm  C-*S*rt9,  lUies,  a  testimony,'  Sept  ol  aXKow^n- 


SHOSHISKESHA 

vofuvni,  ixapTvpiov ;  Tale,  ii  gvi  eomnutabmliir  ititi- 
motBUfn],  1  phrue  Tound  Id  the  title  of  Pu.  Ixxx  as  ■ 
direction  U>  the  chier  muiici*n,  which  appein,  accurd- 
iDg  to  the  moat  probable  coujeclure,  to  deimle  the  melo- 

(Haliii  waa  to  be  wiig.  Aa  the  wonli  now  stand  thej- 
iDuat  be  regarded  aa  probably  a  rragmentortbe  begin- 
ning of  an  older  paalm  with  which  the  choir  were  faroil- 
Ewald  give*  what  he  coiwdera  ttae  original 
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the  worda  will  not  bear  thia  interpretation,  nor  is  it 
poBsible  in  their  preaent  poailion  to  asaign  to  them  any 
ceiuin  meaning.  For  the  conjecture*  of  Ihoae  who  re- 
gard the  worda  as  the  namea  of  muMcal  inatminenia,  aee 
the  aiticlea  Showuxkih  ;  SHuaKAf-itDVTH. 

Shosbiskasha.  in  Hindfl  mythology,  iaaaomamc 
of  Agni,  the  god  of  fire.     It  tignides  "  the  lord  of  lirill- 

Bbotta,  Kirk  of.  The  prolongeil  aervicea  at  this 
fJacc  under  the  niniairy  of  Mr.  Livingaione,  about  1696, 
gave  rise  to  the  Monday  aeimon  to  common  in  Scotland 

Shoulder  ia  the  rendering  raoatly  of  Qsd,  thrUnt 
(as  being  the  partbnU  to  receive  a  burden;  but  perhaps 
the  word  ia  rather  primilive;  occaaionally  "back,"  etc), 
and  iiios  (UatL  zxiii,  4 ;  Luke  xv,  4) ;  freiiueutly  of 
pVD,  th6t  (pnqierly  the  leg  [aa  sometimes  rendered],  es- 
pecially the  so-called  right  or  "heare''abouldeT  [q.  v.J, 
Eiod.  xxix.  21, 37  i  Lev.  vii,  Si,  S3, 84,  etc) ;  and  else- 
where ofE^n^ ,  katkiph,  the  lAuuUer  pioperiy  so  called, 
liapeciall;  the  "shoulder -pieces"  {q.  v.)  of  the  high- 
prieat's  ephod  (EKod.  xxriii,  xxxix);  rarely  of^I'M, 
urda,  tbe(im(Kui]ib.vi,  19;  Deut.  xviii,  3),  oi  of  some 
deoominatiye  phrase. 

Shouldar-bUde  (Hnsti,  tMOmSi,  fem.  of  Dsd, 
tbe  comman  word  Ibr  shoulder ;  naed  only  in  Juh  xxxi, 
SS,  where  it  dearly  means  the  socket  or  bone  to  which 
the  arm  is  attached). 

Stioolder-pleoa  (qnx.  kathtph,  from  an  unused 
root,  meaning  [accoriling  to  Furat]  to  bend  or  proteel; 
often  rendernl  "side,"  sometimes  "arm"),  a  term  spe- 
cially used  (in  the  plur.  fern,  riprx,  hthepluiti)  of  the 
aide-piecea  on  the  upper  part  of  the  high-priest's  ephod 
(q.T.),  which  came  up  over  the  ahoulder, where  the  tnal 
and  back  flaps  were  fastened  by  a  goldoi  stud  (Exod. 
iXTiii,  7,35;  xxzix,  4;  simply  "  sbouUere,"  xxviii,  IS; 
xxxix,7jor"aidea,''xxviii,'i7;  xxiiix,80):  also  of  the 
arms  of  an  axle  ("uodenettcn,"  1  Kinga  vii,  30,  M),  and 
the  wings  or  side-spaceaofa  porch  or  gate  ("sides,"  Ezek. 
xli,2,  'icy  The  term  ia  frequently  applied  lo  that  part 
of  the  body  called  the  shoulder,  but  only  of  persons,  either 
literally  or  figuratively;  or  metaphorically  to  places  or 
inanimate  I ibJecU.  According  to  tieseniiu  ii  diSen  from 
D3Q,  (AeUn,  in  speciAcally  meaning  the  upper  pan  of 
the  aide  or  arm,  the  shoulder  proper;  whereas  the  latter 
term  denotes  originally  the  t&ottidrr-Uade,  and  bence 
that  part  of  the  back  where  Iheee  bones  approach  each 
other.  But  Flint  thinks  the  two  words  are  altogether 
aynonymous.  Hllhlau  (new  ed.  of  Geaeniua'a  Handaor- 
Itrtunh,  a.  V.)  remarks  that  D3Q  eigniflea  only 
part  of  the  ahoiilder  where  the  neck  Joins  the  back,  and 

Shovel  ia  the  rendering  in  the  A.T.of— 1.  rinn,  rd- 
tAafh  (from  T}Vi,  Ihe  leiad),  a  winnowing /ori^  or/ni 
(Isa.  isx,  24) ;  2.  T^,  y&  (from  HT^,  to  twerp  away) 
uaed  (in  the  plur.)  of  the  implements  fur  removing  thi 
ashes  from  the  altar  (P.xnd.xxvil.8:  xxxvili.S;  Kumb. 
ir,  U;  1  Kinga  vii,  40,  ib;  S  Kings  xxv,  14;  i  Chron. 
iy,  11, 16;  Jer.  lil,  18).     See  AaiUCt-i.TunE ;  At-TAK. 

ShOwalter,  Wkslhy  M„  a  minister  o!  the  Hetli- 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  was  b.™  in  aeartield  Couniv, 
>^  Feb.  24, 1881.    When  ten  years  of  age  he  was  con- 


verted, and  entered  the  ministry  in  1856  as  a  iD«nib«T  of 
he  East  Baiiimore  Conference.  His  laxt  appoiuUHnt 
ras  Bedford,  which  he  was  obliged,  bv  reaauu  at  (lilio)- 
ealib,  to  relinquish  in  tlie  faU  of  l^Sb.  He  mwvpd 
a  Saluna,  Clinton  Co„  Pa.,  where  he  died,  Nov.:;?.  IM&. 

See  J/BBKa  of  Atnuial  Confmaoet,  lft66,  p.'lO. 

Bhowbraad  ia  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  tbe 
Heb.  phrase  CIBP  On^,  lidum  iap-pimimi,  lit.  inai 
ofllie/aer,  Le.  of  Jehovah  (tbis  ia  tbe  uaaal  form);  er 
(in  the  later  books)  ri^^Slfl  Dnb,  {inkoa  kam-maari- 
tnk,  bread  of  llu  orderinp  (1  Chron.  ix,  82 ;  xxm.  M; 
2Chnn.iiii,ll;  Neh.  x,B8),ar  amply  tbe  luierwwd 
<1  Chron.  xxviii,  IS;  S  Chron.  ii,  4;  xzix,  18);  also 
^'i:nn  un\,  NfAm  hat-lanid,  the  eoalamal  hnad 
(Numb'  iv,7Yand  Clp  Urib,  Uciem  tddrti,  Mf  Inai 
(1  Sam.  xxi,  5).  Onkeloa  sometimea  paraphraaea  ii 
OEM  Dnb,  bread  of  tile  noMriU.  The  Sept.  baa  lit. 
apTtn  iimwii*  or  ifiroi  nm  trpDowwDD,  aomeiimea  a^ 
r«  TTK  rpwtfopai  (1  Kinga  vii,  48),  or  aproi  rijc 
wfw^iffwc  (1  Chron.  ix.  82,  etc.),  aa  in  tbe  New  Test. 
(HalLxii,4;  Luke  Ti,4);  bat  q  rpiSunc  rin  if^nm' 
in  Heb.  ix,  t\  Joacphua  directly  aprxH  ron  -Seeti  (.li^ 
viii.S,  7);  Ibe  \aig,.pamei  pntponliomit.     (In  the  Ibl- 

in  the  dictionariea  of  Smith  and  Faiibaim.) 

I.  Tie  Tabic  ami  iu  A  cnuorvj^Wiihin  tbe  ark  it 
was  directed  that  there  should  be  ■  table  of  shiiiim 
wood,  i.e. acaciu,  two  cubits  in  length, a cnhil  in  breadth. 
and  a  cubit  and  a  half  in  height,  overlaid  with  pan 
gold,  and  having  "s  golden  crown  to  tbe  border  there- 
of round  aboat,"  i.  e.  a  border  or  list,  in  order,  aa  we  aiay 
suppose,  to  hinder  that  which  was  placed  on  it  (raa  by 
any  accident  falling  off.  The  further  descriptioa  cif 
this  table  will  be  found  in  Kxod.Kxv,2»-80.and  ■  np- 
reaentation  of  it  as  it  existed  in  the  Uerodian  Tevi;^ 
forms  sn  interesting  feature  in  the  bas-reliefs  within 
the  arch  of  I'itna.  The  accuracj-  of  this  may,  as  is 
obvious,  be  trusted.  It  exhibits  one  atriking  corre- 
qwndence  with  the  prescripliona  in  Exndna.  We  ib«re 
find  the  following  words:  "and  thou  shall  make  DDto 
it  a  border  of  a  bandbreadth  round  about."  In  tbe 
Bculptun  of  the  arch  the  hand  of  one  of  tbe  alayes  wb« 
is  carrying  the  table,  and  Ihe  border,  are  of  aboM  e<|aal 
breadth.  This  tableis  itself  called  D^SDH -,n^C,  "the 
laMe  of  the  bee,"  in  Numb,  iv,  7.  and  "VTxn  ';rt\>T, 
"  the  pure  Uhlc,"  in  Lev.  ixiv,  6  and  !  Chion.  xJiVll- 
Thia  latter  epithet  is  generally  referred  by  cumiDeDla- 
lors  to  the  unalloyed  gold  with  which  ao  much  of  it 
was  coveied.  It  may,  however,  mean  aomewbal  aoora 
than  tbis,  and  bear  something  of  Ihe  spiritual  ftmc 
which  it  has  in  Malachi  i,  1 1. 

It  was  thought  by  Vbilo  and  Clement  ofAlexaMhia 
that  the  table  was  a  symbol  of  the  world,  iu  four  sidn 
or  legs  typifying  the  four  seasons.    In  the  uttci  ab- 


Tsblo  of Showbread.    (From  llie  Arch  ofTltns  at  Bone). 
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senee  of  any  argument  in  their  support,  we  may  feel 
warranted  in  neglecting  such  fanciful  conjectures,  with- 
oat  calUng  in  the  aid  of  Btthr's  arguments  against  them. 

In  2  Chron.  iv,  19  we  have  mention  of  **  the  tables 
wbereoo  the  showbread  was  set,*"  and  at  ver.  8  we  read 
of  Solomon  making  ten  tables.  This  is  probably  ex- 
plained by  the  statement  of  Joeephus  {A  nt,  viii,  8,  7), 
that  the  king  made  a  number  of  tables,  and  one  great 
golden  one  on  which  they  placed  the  loaves  of  God. 
See  Tkmplb. 

The  table  of  the  second  Temple  was  carried  away  by 
Antlochus  Epiphanes  (1  Maoc  i,  22),  and  a  new  one 
made  at  the  refurnishing  of  the  sanctuary  under  Judas 
MaocatMBus  (iv,  49).  Afterwards  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
presented  a  magnificent  table  (Josephus,  A  tU,  xii,  2, 8, 9). 

The  table  stood  in  the  sanctuary,  together  with  the 
seven-branched  candlestick  and  the  altar  of  incense.  Its 
position,  according  to  Josephus  {Ant,  iii,  6,  6),  was  on 
the  north  side  of  the  sanctuary,  not  far  from  the  veil 
that  opened  into  the  roost  holy.  Besides  the  twelve 
loaves,  the  showbread  table  was  adorned  with  dishes, 
spoons,  bowls,  etc,  which  were  of  pure  gold  (Exod.  xxv, 
29).  These,  however,  were  evidently  subsidiary  to  the 
loaves,  the  preparation,  presentation,  and  subsequent 
treatment  of  which  manifestly  constituted  the  onUHonoe 
of  the  showbread.    See  Tabuc 

II.  The  Bread  and  its  Sigrnficance,— Whether  the 
bread  was  to  be  leavened  or  unleavened  is  not  said. 
The  Jewish  tradition  holds  it  to  have  been  unleavened 
(Josephus,  iliil.  iii,  6,  6;  10,  7;  Philo,  De  Congr,  v,  1); 
and  as  Josephus  and  Philo  oouM  scarcely  be  ignorant 
of  what  on  such  a  matter  was  customary  in  their  time, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that,  according  to  the  later 
practice  at  least,  the  bread  was  unleavened,  affording 
ground  for  the  inference  that  the  same  was  the  case 
also  in  earlier  times.  The  cakes  or  loaves  were  to  be 
plaeed  in  two  rows;  but  whether  each  apart,  six  in  a 
line,  or  piled  up  one  above  another,  is  not  indicated. 
The  Jewish  tradition,  however,  is  qidte  uniform ;  it 
represents  them  as  ranged  in  two  columns,  six  in  each. 
Two  reasons  seem  to  confirm  this  view :  first,  the  di- 
mensions of  the  table,  coupled  with  the  quantity  of 
flour  in  each  cake,  which  must  have  rendered  it  next 
to  impossible  to  have  two  parallel  lines  of  six  loaves 
placed  on  it ;  and,  second,  the  regulation  concerning  the 
frankincense  (the  Sept.  and  PhUo  add  taU)  which  re- 
quired this  to  be  set,  not  on  each  cake  as  standing  in- 
dividually apart,  but  upon  each  row,  as  if  forming  a 
visible  unity  (Lev.  xxiv,  7).  The  frankincense  was  to 
be  ''on  the  bread  for  a  memorial,  an  offering  made  by 
fire  unto  the  Lord ;"  the  two  golden  pots  containing  it 
being,  according  to  Joeephus  (^Ant,  iii,  10, 7),  taken  out 
along  with  the  bread,  and  the  frankincense  burned  on 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering  before  the  bread  was  given 
to  the  priests  to  be  eaten.  On  each  Sabbath  this  took 
place ;  twelve  new  loaves  which  had  been  prepared  the 
evening  before  by  a  portion  of  the  Levites  (1  Chron. 
ix,  32)  being  made  every  returning  Sabbath  to  replace 
the  old,  and  Aresh  frankincense  put  in  the  golden  ves- 
sels in  the  room  of  that  which  had  been  burned  (Lev. 
xxiv,  8, 9). 

The  number  of  the  loaves  (twelve)  is  considered  by 
Philo  and  Josephus  to  represent  the  twelve  months. 
If  there  was  such  a  reference,  it  rfiust  surely  have  been 
quite  subordinate  to  that  which  is  obvious  at  once. 
The  twelve  loaves  plainly  answer  to  the  twelve  tribes 
(comp.  Rev.  xxii,  2).  But,  taking  this  for  granted,  we 
have  still  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  rite,  and  there 
is  n<Mie  which  is  left  in  Scripture  so  wholly  unexplained. 
Though  it  is  mentioned,  as  we  have  seen,  in  other  parts 
of  the  Old  Test,  besides  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  never 
more  than  mentioned.  The  narrative  of  David  and 
his  companions  being  permitted  to  eat  the  showbread 
(1  Sam.  xxi,  4-6)  does  but  illustrate  the  sanctity  which 
was  ascribed  to  it ;  and  besides  our  Saviour's  appeal  to 
that  narrative  (Matt,  xii,  4),  the  ordinance  is  only  once 
lefored  to  io  the  New  Test  (Heb.  ix,  2),  and  there  it  is  I 


merely  named  among  the  other  appurtenanoes  of  the 
first  sanctuary.  But  although  unexplained,  it  is  re- 
ferred to  as  one  of  the  leading  and  most  solemn  ap- 
pointments of  the  sanctuary.  For  example,  the  appeal 
of  Abijam  to  the  revolted  tribes  (2  Chron.  xiii,  10, 11) 
runs  thus,  **  But  as  for  us,  the  Loid  is  our  God,  and  we 
have  not  forsaken  him ;  and  the  priests,  which  minister 
unto  the  Lord,  are  the  sons  of  Aaron,  and  the  Levites 
wait  upon  their  business;  and  they  bum  unto  the  Lonl 
every  uMming  and  eveity  evening  burnt-sacrifices  and 
sweet  incense;  the  showbread  also  set  they  in  order 
upon  the  pure  table,**  etc  In  this  absence  of  explana- 
tion of  that  which  is  yet  regarded  as  so  solemn,  we 
have  but  to  seek  whether  the  names  bestowed  on,  and 
the  rites  connected  with,  the  showbread  will  lead  us  to 
some  apprehension  of  its  meaning. 

The  first  name  we  find  given  it  is  obviously  the 
dominant  one,  0*^36  Qnb,  **  bread  of  the  face,  or  faces." 
Thb  is  explained  by  some  of  the  rabbins,  even  by  Hai- 
roonides,  as  referring  to  the  four  sides  of  each  loaf.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  title  was  given  on  a 
ground  which  in  no  way  distinguished  them  from  oth- 
er loaves.  Besides,  it  is  applied  in  Numb,  iv,  7,  simply 
to  the  Uble,  Q^aon  inbv,  not,  as  in  the  English  ver- 
sion, '^the  table  of  showbread,**  but  the  ''show  table,** 
the  ^  table  of  the  face,  or  faces.**  We  have  used  the 
wordsyoce  waA  facet ;  for  0*^90,  it  need  scarcely  be  said, 
exists  only  in  the  plural,  and  is  therefore  applied  equal- 
ly to  the  face  of  one  person  and  of  many.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  meaning,  it  continually  bears  the  sec- 
ondary one  of  pretence.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  cite 
any  of  the  countless  passages  in  which  it  does  so.  But 
whose  face  or  presence  is  denoted?  That  of  the  peo- 
ple? The  rite  of  the  showbread,  according  to  some, 
was  performed  in  acknowledgment  of  God's  being  the 
giver  of  all  our  bread  and  sustenance,  and  the  loaves 
lay  always  on  the  table  as  a  memorial  and  monitor  of 
thisi  But  against  this,  besides  other  reasons,  there  is 
the  powerful  objection  that  the  showbread  was  unseen 
by  the  people ;  it  lay  in  the  sanctuary,  and  was  eaten 
there  by  the  priests  alone.  Thus  the  first  condition  of 
symbolic  instruction  was  wanting  to  the  rite,  had  this 
been  its  meaning. 

The  0*^36,  therefore,  or  presence,  is  that  not  of  the 
people,  but  of  God.  The  aprot  ivutmoi  and  the  dp- 
rot  r^c  vpoa^opac  of  the  Sept.  seem  to  indicate  as 
much,  to  say  nothing  of  1  Sam.  xxi,  6,  where  the 
words  mrr*  -^afibo  D^IOIcn  W^Ztn  "h  seem  deci- 
sive of  the  whole  question.  But  in  what  sense?  Spen- 
cer and  others  consider  it  bread  offered  to  God,  as  was 
the  Minchah,  a  symbolical  meal  for  God  somewhat  an- 
swering to  a  heathen  Leetiafemktm,  But  it  is  not  easy 
to  find  this  meaning  in  the  recorded  appointments.  The 
incense  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  burned  on  the  appointed  altar, 
but  the  bread,  on  the  Sabbath  following  that  of  its  pres- 
entation, is  to  be  eaten  in  the  holy  place  by  the  priests. 
There  remains,  then,  the  view  which  has  been  brought 
out  with  such  singular  force  and  beauty  by  BUhr— a 
view  broad  and  clear  in  itself,  and  not  disturbed  bv 
those  fanciful  theories  of  numbers  which  tend  to  abate 
confidence  in  some  parts  of  his  admirable  Sffmbolik,  He 
remarks,  and  Justly,  that  the  phrase  Q*^aB  is  applied 
solely  to  the  table  and  the  bread,  not  to  the  other  fur- 
niture of  the  sanctuary,  the  altar  of  incense,  or  the  gold- 
en candlestick.  There  is  something,  therefore,  peculiar 
to  the  former  which  is  denoted  by  the  title.  Taking 
0*^36)1  as  equivalent  to  the  presence  (of  God  subaud.), 
he  views  the  application  of  it  to  the  table  and  the  bread 
as  analogous  to  its  application  to  the  angel,  0*^30  ^nA'Q 
(Isa.  Ixiii,  9,  compared  with  Exod.  xxxiii,  14, 15;  Deut. 
iv,  87).  Of  the  angel  of  God's  presence  it  is  said  that 
God's  "  name  is  in  him**  (Exod.  xxiii,  20>  The  pres- 
ence and  the  name  may  therefore  be  taken  as  equiva- 


SHOWER  1 

UnC  Both,  in  rFfcrenM  to  their  oontcxl,  indiuM  the 
inamfcMalinn  of  Uod  to  hi*  creituie*.  "Tbe  nimc  of 
Ijoil,''  he  remarlu, "  is  bimMir,  hut  IhiC,  in  n  (ar  u  he 
reveals  himaelf,  the  face  ia  that  wherein  tbe  being  of  a 
man  pmdaima  itaelf,  and  make*  i 


Hen 


ir  himaelf, 


»o  face  fur  pt7iim .-  In  see  the  faoe,  fiir  to  • 

■nn.     The  '  btead  of  the  face'  it,  thetefure,  that  bread 

liiHi  of  which  the  aeeiug  of4iod  ie  bound  up,orlbroiigh 
the  particjpatiun  of  whivb  man  attaina  tbe  aiglit  of 
liud.  Hence  it  followi  that  we  hare  not  to  think  of 
iiread  merely  u  auch,  as  tbe  means  of  twariabing  tbe 
bodily  life,  but  as  apirilual  foud,  afi  a  means  of  appro- 

ing  the  face  of  God.  Bread  ia  iherefure  here  a  avrobol, 
and  siaiids,  aa  it  geiwrally  doee  in  alt  languages,  both 
for  life  and  life's  nourishnient;  but  by  txing  entitled 
lAe  (if  (d  of  the  Jacr,  it  becomra  a  aymbol  of  a  life 
hi(;her  than  the  phyucaL  It  ia,  since  it  lies  on  the 
table  placed  in  the  symbolic  heaven,  heavenly  bread. 
They  who  eat  of  it  and  salitfr  tbemaelvea  with  it  see 
the  face  of  God"  (Bfthr,  SymboSk,  bk.  i,  ch.  vi,  $  S>  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  (he  showbread  was  "taken 


nofls 


lUngd 


(Lev,  Kxiv,  S),  and  may  therefore  be  well  expected  to 
beat  tbe  most  soleniD  meaning.    Itiihr  proceeds  to  show 

Keing  (lud  and  being  nourished  by  God,  and  points,  as 
the  cuping-Mone  of  bis  argument,  to  Chriti  being  at 
once  the  perfect  ima^  of  God  and  the  bread  of  life. 
The  rerereiicea  to  ■  table  prepared  for  the  righteoua 
man,  such  aa  Fsa.xxiii,5;  Luke  xzii,  80,  should  alao 
be  cuDsidered.     See  Bread. 

Sbower  ia  the  rendering  in  the  A.T.  DfDtili,  ^ 
ihem  (Eaek.  siii,  II,  IS;  uuT,  26),  a  heavy  rain  (as 
elsewhere  leitdered);  Siifipot  (Luke  xii,  64);  D^l,  ti- 
mn  (Job  xxiv,  8),  a  pouring  rain  (elaewhere  "atorm," 
"tempest,"  etc);  and  □^3'<3'^,  rsMtm  (from  their  mul- 
titude}, rfm;u  (Deuu  xxxii,  2;  t^lxv,10i  Uxii,7i 
Jer.iii,Si  xir,!;  Uie.v,T).    See  Rai:(. 

Bhower,  Joein,  an  eminent  Dinenting  minister, 
was  bom  al  Exeter,  EnglBn<<,  in  1657,  and  received  bis 
early  education  at  that  place.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  removed  to  the  academy  of  Mt.  Warren,  at  Taunton, 
and  some  time  afler  was  placed  under  the  ore  of  Mr. 
Morton,  Newington-green,  London.  He  preached  his 
first  sermon  in  hia  twentieth  }'ear;  and  in  lATS.when  an 
evening  lecture  against  popery  waa  established  in  ¥.x- 
change  Alley,  he  wsa  one  of  the  lecturers.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  waa  privately  ordaini^l,  and  chosen  as- 
uatani  to  Mr.  Vincent  .Usop.  In  16S3  he  travelled  on 
the  Continent  with  Mr.  ComLah,  the  nephew  of  Sir  Sam- 
uel BamardisliHi,  where  be  became  acquainted  with 
many  Prateetani  divines.  Returning  lo  England,  he 
resumed  his  lectures  in  Exchange  Alley,  but,  owing  to 
measures  pursued  by  Jamea  II,  he  retired  to  Holland, 
where  he  was  ohoaen  evening  lecturer  lo  the  Kngliah 
Church.  Betaming  to  London  in  1690,  he  latwred  with 
Mr.  Howe,  but  soon  took  charge  of  a  Church  in  Old 
Jewty,  which,  under  his  labors,  greatly  prospered.  He 
died  June  28,  17lfi.  He  pablished,  Jfourwr'i  Com- 
piBiiim{l6Si.l(i9S,limo):— Family  Seligim  (hoiAltm, 
8vo)  —Funeral  lAirouna  (1699,  2  vols.  12mo)  -.-StH- 
aut  R'JUctiom  on  Time  and  Etfnilg  (1699,  8vo),  of 
which  there  are  manvei1ilions:—/f<'o[Vnu»ii//ri/(lT00, 
I2mo)  ■.—SiHT'imenlnl  DiKottrtri  (1702,  Svo)  -.—  Wpiler 
MediUUioni  (1709,  8vo).  See  Jong  [Wm.],  Mmnir, 
and Ftmtral Srrnuat  {n\6,ivo);  Bemteu, HaL of  I}U- 
tnten  (Land.  1838),  ii,  SSL 

Sbreave,  RicHARn  S.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.South,  waa  bom  in  Alexandria  Conn- 
IV,  Va.,  Oct.  G,  ISB9.  He  was  graduated  at  Dickinson 
CoU^e,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  1860.  He  entered  tbe  Confed- 
*rate  army,  serving  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  till 


2  SHRIVING-HAND 

its  ekae.  In  March,  1869,  be  was  admitted  into  Oc 
Ualtimore  Conference.  In  I(i71  he  located,  with  ite 
intention  uf  residing  in  Kentucky,  but  was  indiKied  ts 
temain,  and  the  next  year  was  readmitted.  He,  with 
hia  wife,  was  killed  bv  ligbtning  at  the  paison^^  cf 
Upper  Botetourt,  Va,  June  25,  lt(74.  See  ilimMa  «/ 
A  lOMol  Con/eroKa  ofUuM.  E.  Ck.,  Soulk,  ISZb,  p.  137. 

EUul  Rama.    See  Vishhu. 

atuift,  the  act  of  absolving  ■  peniteat.     See  Cos- 

Bhilft-Attber,  the  print  to  wbom  conreHoo  is 


StuUt-huid,  the  priest's  i  „ 
hand  used  in  shriving  a  penitent. 

Staiift-niark.    See  SiiKiFT-aton. 

Sbrlft-algn,  the  Ngn  of  the  cross  laed  by  the  prie« 
in  shriving  a  penitent. 

ahilne  (tvi'-c.  Acts  n'lx,  34,  a  Imple,  as  ebewhen 
rendered),  a  miniature  copy  of  the  Temfile  of  Diana  al 
Ephesus  containing  a  stniil  image  of  tbe  goddeia.  Sec 
Diana. 

SHRINK  (I.at.  (rrntvn),  a  firHoiy  «r  reponturr 
relics,  whether  Sxeil.  such  as  a  totnb,  or  movable. 


The  U 


>niied. 


appliet 


0  the  I 


of  a 


often    made  of 

[1  coMlv  matenala,  and  enricbtd 
with  jewelry  in  profusion,  as  that  .if  SL  Taurin  at  Ev- 
reux,in  Normandy.  Thiwe  which  were  nuivaUewere, 
on  certain  occasions,  carried  in  religioua  procesaii-og : 
they  were  arranged  above  and  behind  the  altar,  on 
mod  or  other  beams,  and  Inmpa  were  suiqiended  beTaie 
□r  aniund  them.  Others  were  substantial  ereetiom, 
generallv  the  tomba  of  saint*,  aa  that  of  Edward  tbe 
Confeswr  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  that  of  St.  Cuti^ 
liert,  formerly  in  Durham  Cathedral,  etc  These  wc» 
not   unfreqiienlly   rebuilt   (with    adilitional   splendar) 

subsequently  to  their  first  erectiiHi Patket,  Clom.  ^ 

A  rchUedvrt. 


Shrine-olerk.  or  Shrine-keeper,  is  the  nSrial 
in  a  church  who  receives  the  voluntary  oblations  of  ihe 
faithful  At  the  great  and  most  noted  shrines  of  wina 
the  ahrine-cletk  sat  at  a  table  near,  or  sometimea  at.  a 


Bbrine-clotta,  the  curtain  banging  before  a  duine; 
siimelimes  called  ihrm-niL 

abrii]e-k«ep«r.     See  Shrine-ciji«k. 
Bhiine-men,  a  name  by  which  the  tknat-citrk  was 

Bhiine-TelL     See  Siirihe-ciotit. 

Bhilve  (Saxin.  nri/ini).  I.  To  absolve  a  penitent 
after  private  confession.  2.  To  uke  or  receive  a  cm- 
fesaion.  B.  To  enjoin  or  impose  a  penance  after  cco- 
feuion.     The  word  is  now  nearly  obsolete. 

Bhrlvar,  or  Bhrivlng-clark.  a  tan/ftar. 

ShilTJiiB-liBiid,  that  band  by  which  tbe  lign  U 


SHRIVINGMARK  »13  SHUAL 

the  CKMB  i>  iDBilc  by  Ihe  priest  arer  (be  penitent  in  pni-  [cillnl  "  Futinfrtide"  and  "YMtl-mut,"  naine*  Hill  re- 

Huuncing  abnilution,  i.e.  the  light  bud.     Aba  called  Uiiieil  in  t»me  p«rt«  nf  tireat  Brilain.     The  preoept  of 

mriJUUmi  aod  Shrovt-luwd.  ehriviiiK  haviiiK  been  fulHIle.!,  the  raitbM,  n      ' 

ShriTtag  Mark  or  Sign,  the  sign  of  the  croen  "fenierinK  upon  Un^w. 
made  by  the  priest  with  his  right  hsnd  when  pving 
■taolution.     Also  called  Shrj/l-murk  uid  Skrvvt-tigii. 

SbrtvlnK-paw,  >  l*nn  aumetimea  applied  lo  the  ^^^  ^^^  ^ 


Uuwed  permLaaion  to  givi 
p  [a  amuiementa.  In  Enslaud,  the  paa 
■bMi],  CDck-Kghting,  bull-bailing,  eio.,  ver 
Ite  period  recogniaad  luageB  of  Shnive 
now  gradually  diaappeariiif;. — ChunJieit' 


Ancient  Sbrlrlng-pew  atTmilleld,  near  Blpon,  ToTkrhlre. 

Shiond  ia  the  rendering  oTthe  A.T.in  Ezek.iiii, 
»,  of  d^h,  cAdrah,  a  liicift  ("  forest,"  2  Chron.  sxvii, 
i;  "bniigh,"  Isa.  xvii,  9;  elsewhere  "  wood'O. 

8HR0UD,  Feast  OF  TKK  Most  Holt,  a  sacred  fes- 
tival of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cburch,  held  on  the  Friday 
•ftetthe  second  Sanday  in  Lent,  in  honnrof  the  ihroud 

iif  the  shroud  of  our  Blesed  Lord  are  found  in  varioui 
place*  in  tlalv,  France,  and  Germany,  all  uf  whieh  are 
alleged  to  work  miracles.  To  the  altar  of  the  Hnst 
Holy  Shmod  at  Beran^on,  Gregory  XIII  granted  ex- 
tiaoidinsiy  privilege<i  with  indulgenc<«  tn  all  who  visit 
the  same  on  slated  days.  Pope  Julius  II  was  equally 
liberal  in  his  grants  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Most  Holy 
Shmii^l  at  Turin.  There  is  a  hynin  to  the  shroud  in  the 
Anglican  Brevisiv,  which  celebrates  il  as  bearing  the 
iicprosion  of  Ibe  body  of  our  Saviour.— Uardoer,  Faitiu 
of  lit  World,  a.  v. 

BbrandB,  The,  a  term  for  a  corered  walk  or  clotaler 
in  the  old  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  London. 

Shrove,  TO,  nMans  to  join  in  the  festivities  irf 
SkriKulidt. 

BbroTA-box.    See  Shbiviiio-fkw. 

Bbnrre-liaiid.    See  Shript-hamd. 

Shrowe-alS't-    ^  BHRtFT-sioii. 

Shiovotlde  literally  meana^confeiaion  time,"and 
il  the  nante*giren  to  the  days  in  mediately  preced- 
ing Ash -Wednesday.  These  days  *ere  so  called  be- 
cause on  them,  and  eepecially  on  the  last  of  them,  people 

lino  fiw  Lent.  In  most  Roman  Catholic  eountric*  It  be- 
gin on  the  Sunday  before  LeiiL  In  the  modem  dl«ci- 
rllne  of  that  Church  a  trace  of  the  custom  is  still  pre- 
KtTHl,  as  in  many  countries  the  time  of  the  confession 
Mtiich  precedes  the  Piscbal,  or  Easter,  communinn  cnm- 
uioMei  fmm  Shrovetides    Tbese.days  are  aumetimea 


BtuOTA-TneBday,  the  day  before  Ash-n'ednesiisy, 
to  called  fVom  the  custom  among  the  Kiimsn  Cathulicsof 

selves  for  Lent.    In  process  of  time  this  was  turned  into 
:ing  Icsve  of  flesh  and  ulher  dainties,  and  afict^anK 
degrees,  into  sports  and  merrymaking.     In  old  Scit- 
d  it  waa  called  Fatlrrn'i-trt,  probably  ihe  eve  nf  the 
great  fast.    In  England  it  received  the  name  of-'l'an- 
cake-1'uesdav,"  from  the  fritter*  and  pancakes  eaten  on 
that  day. 
Shrovlilg,  Ihe  festivity  ot  ShrvvtHdt. 
Stirub  (II^Q,  aadi;  Geii.  xii,  Ifi,  a  bkii,aa  ren- 
deted  in  Job  xxx,  4,  7 ;  "  plaot"  in  tien.  ii,  6). 

StUTVinc-clotb.  Some  antiquaries  hold  that  this 
was  the  veil  which  was  hung  before  the  rood-lufl  in 
Lent.  Oiben  believe  it  to  have  been  a  head-veil  as- 
aumed  by  women  when  they  went  to  confession  in 
church;  for  as  confessionals  probably  did  not  generally 
exist  in  the  ancient  Church  uf  England,  a  "shry ving- 
clotb"  may  have  been  found  convenient  bi  protecting 
Ibe  penitent  (him  the  public  gaze.  The  latter  enplana- 
lion  seems  at  least  reasonable  and  probable. — Lee,  Glut' 
ttxry  nf  lAtvrgiaii  Tfrmt,  s.  v. 

Sbn'A,  the  name  of  a  Hebrew  and  a  Hebrewete, 
which  appears  in  different  forms  in  the  original. 

1.  (Heb.  Ska's,  S^,  maUh.  ta  a  cry  tvi  help,  or  in 
oalA  ,■  Sept.  Sauo  or  tana  v.  r.  Soiri.)  A  Cansanile  of 
Aitullam,  whose  daughter  (hence  nanted  only  as  Bath- 

of  his  flrst  three  children  (Gen.  nxKvi'ii,  2,  12  [in  bolh 
passages  the  A.  V.  has  iocorrectly  "  Shuali"] ;  1  Chron. 
i,  32).     RC.  ante  1895. 

2.  ( Hcb.  .SAuit',  K;19,  i<i.  ,■  SepUSuXri.)  Daughter 
of  Heber,  a  grandson  of  Asher,  whose  three  eons  are 
likewise  enumerated  (1  Chron.  vii,S2).     RC.  post  1874. 

Shn'ah,  the  name  of  three  Hebrews,  which  appears 
in  different  forms  in  the  original. 

1.  (Heb.  Sha-aeh,  tl^S,  <i  pit ;  Sept  £ui  v.  r.  £uii 
and  Zunii.)  Last  named  of  the  six  sous  of  Abraham  tiv 
Keturah  (G<n.xxv,2;  1  Chn>ii.i,32).  RC.  ante  IBttS. 
See  SiiUCHiTK. 

3.  The  father  of  Judah's  Canaanitish  wife  (1  Chron. 
ii,  3),     See  Suit  A. 

3.  (Heb.&ii<cAaA',  nri<d,apir,  Sept. 'Atfyii.)  A 
brother  (some  MSS.  hsve  ton)  ofChelub  among  thede- 
scendanu  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  11).    B.C.  prob.  ante 


IBIK. 

Statttd.      See  Fox. 

Shu'al  { Heb.  Shiia;  itric,  a  J,ict,J;  Sept.  in 
Chron.  SoviiK  v.  r.  loi;\d'and  Slovia-.  in  Kings, 
£u7riX),  the  name  of  a  man  and  of  a  region. 

1.  Third  named  of  the  eleven  "  sons"  of  Zophah,  de- 
BoendaiitairfAsher(l  Chron.  vii,  B6).     RC.  piist  1612. 

3.  A  district  ("  land  of  Sbuol")  named  only  in  1  Sam. 
xiii,  IT,  toitenntethe  direction  taken  by  one  of  the  thiea 
parties  of  marauders  whn  issued  from  the  Philistine 
camp  at  Michmosbi  lis  connection  with  Ophrah  (prob- 
ably Taiyibeh)  and  the  direction  of  the  two  other  roui«a 
named  in  the  passage  make  it  pretty  certain  Ihat  the 
region  in  question  lay  north  of  Michmash.  If,  theie- 
foie,  it  be  identical  w lib  the  "land  of  Shalim"  (1  Sam. 
ix,  i) — as  is  not  imposaitile — we  obtain  tlie  flrst  and  only 
clue  yet  obtained  tJ>  Saul's  Journey  is  quest  of  the  aHea. 
The  name  SAaul  baa  nut  yet  been  iden^Qed  in  (ha 


SHUBAEL 
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SHUNEM 


neighborhood  of  TaiWbeh  or  elsewhere.  It  may  have 
originated  in  the  Hebrew  signification  of  the  word 
(**jackal"),  in  which  case  itwould  be  appropriate  enough 
to  the  wild  desolate  region  east  of  Taijibeh — a  region 
containing  a  valley  or  ravine  at  no  great  distance  from 
Taiyibeh  which  bore,  and  perhaps  still  bears,  the  name 
of  **  Hyaenas."  8ee  Zbboim,  Yallbt  op.  Others  (as 
Thenius,  in  Exeg,  Handb.)  derive  the  name  from  a  dif- 
ferent root,  and  interpret  it  as  *^  hollow  land.^ — Smith. 

Shu'baSl  (  Heb.  Skubail\  bM2>lu3,  i.  q.  Shdmel; 
Sept  ^vfiaifX  v.  r.  £«u/3a^X,  etc.),  the  name  of  two  Le- 
vitea,buth  elsewhere  called  Shkbukl  (q.  v.),  namely,  (a) 
a  son  of  Gersbom  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  20;  comp.  xxiii,  16; 
XXV i,  24) ;  and  (6)  a  son  of  Heouui  (1  Chrou.  xxv,  20; 
comp.  ver.  4). 

Shuok,  John  Lewis,  a  minister  of  the  Baptist  de- 
nomination, was  bom  in  Alexandria,  D.  C,  Sept.  4, 1812. 
Having  received  an  appointment  as  a  missionary  of  the 
Baptist  General  Convention  to  labor  among  the  Chi- 
nese, he  reached  the  field  of  his  labors — ^Macao — Sept. 
17, 1836,  where  he  remained  until  March  16, 1842,  when 
he  removed  to  Hong-Kong,  and  afterwards  to  Canton. 
Mr.  Shuck  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1845,  the 
year  in  which  the  separation  took  place  between  North- 
em  and  Southem  Baptists.  He  was  honorably  dis- 
missed from  the  Missionary  Union,  the  name  by  which 
the  Northern  organization  was  known,  and  in  1846  be- 
came a  missionary  of  the  Southem  Baptist  Convention. 
By  this  society  he  was  sent  to  labor  among  the  Chinese 
of  California.  Having  spent  several  years  in  this  work, 
he  returned  East,  and  died  at  Barnwell  Coort-house, 
S.  C,  in  October,  1868.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Shuokford,  Samukl,  a  learned  English  divine,  the 
time  and  place  of  whose  birth  are  unknown.  He  was 
educated  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  graduating  in 
1716.  He  became  successively  curate  of  Shekon, 
Norfolk,  prebendary  of  Canterbury  (1788),  and  rector 
of  All -hallows,  London.  He  died  in  1754.  He  pub- 
lished a  few  occasional  Sermont  (Camb.  1728, 4to;  1724, 
4to ;  1734,  4to,  and  later) ;  but  he  is  principally  known 
for  his  Hiatory  of  the  World,  Sacred  and  Prqfatte 
(Lond.  1743,  4  vols.  8vo,  and  often  since),  intended  to 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  Prideaux's  Connection,  but 
he  only  lived  to  bring  it  down  to  the  time  of  Joshua. 
See  Alii  bone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Author$,  a.  v.; 
Hook,  Ecclet,  Biog,  s.  v. 

Bhuliain  (Heb.  Skucham',  Qflilir,  perhapspt^-dS^^ 

[Gesen.],  or  humiUty  [FUrst] ;  Sept.  Xa/ie  v.  r.  Sa/tci^^; 
Vulg.  Suham),  the  son  of  Dan,  and  progenitor  of  a  fam- 
ily named  after  himself  (Numb,  xxvi,  42);  elsewhere 
(Gen.  xli,  23)  called  Hushim  (q.v.). 

Shufhamite  (Heb.  with  the  art.  hash-Shuchami', 
*^pn^is:n,  patronymic  from  Skuham;  Sept.  6  2afi€i 
V.  r.  ^finSrj)t  the  descendants  (numbering  4460  at  the 
Eisode)  of  Sbuham  (q.  v.)  the  son  of  Dan  (Numb,  xxvi, 
42,  43). 

Shullite  (Heb.  with  the  art  ha$h'Shuchi%  '^nn^tl, 
patronymic  from  ShuaA ;  Sept  6  ^avxai  v.  r.  ^avx^h 
Sav^fr^Ct  etc),  an  ethnic  appellative  frequent  in  the 
book  of  Job  (ii,  11;  viii,  1;  xviii,  1;  xxv,  1;  xlii,  9), 
but  only  as  the  epithet  of  one  person,  fiildad  (q.  v.). 
The  local  indications  of  the  book  of  Job  point  to  a  re- 
gion on  the  western  side  of  Chaldiea,  bordering  on  Ara- 
bia; and  exactly  in  this  locality,  above  Hit  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  Euphrates,  are  found,  in  the  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions, the  Tntkhi,  a  powerful  people.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  these  were  the  ShuhiteA,  and  that,  having  been 
conquered  by  the  Babylonian  kings,  they  were  counted 
by  Ezekiel  among  the  tribes  of  the  Chaldfeans.  Having 
lost  their  independence,  they  ceased  to  be  noticed ;  but 
it  was  no  doubt  from  them  that  the  country  on  the 
Euphrates  immediately  above  Babylonia  came  to  be 
designated  as  Sohene,  a  term  applied  to  it  in  the  Peutin- 
gerian  Tables.    The  Shuhites  appear  to  have  been  de- 


scendants of  Abraham  by  Ketnrah  ( Geo.  xxr,  2;  1 
Chron.  i,  82). — Smith.  Others,  however,  think  tkit 
Saceaa  (LaKKaia),  which  Ptolemy  (v,  14)  places  eau- 
ward  of  Batanisa,  is  more  probably  their  repreaentatiTe. 
See  Arabia. 

Shnkra,  in  HindA  mythology,  is  the  plmet  Veaa, 
or  the  genius  who  governs  and  poaseasea  it — a  gcaiidra 
of  Brahaspadi,  the  planet  Jupiter,  and  father  of  the  beaa- 
tiful  Dewajani  and  a  powerful  Brahmin. 

Shulamite  (Heb.  with  the  art  kask^Si^lammatk', 
r^lA^W,  le,the  ShuhmmifeM;  Sept.  i|  JiaokofUTK 
y,  r.  XovfiavtiriQf  etc.;  Vulg.  SulanUtis  and  Sitnami/ii), 
one  of  the  personages  in  the  poem  of  SolooMia's  Son;, 
who,  although  named  only  in  one  passage  (vi,  13X  is 
according  to  most  interpreters,  the  most  prominent  of 
all  the  characters,  being  no  other  than  the  bride  her- 
self. The  name — after  the  analogy  of  Sbiuuunmite<— 
denotes  a  woman  belonging  to  a  place  called  Skwlm. 
The  only  place  bearing  that  name  of  which  we  hare 
any  knowledge  is  Shunem  itself,  which,  as  far  back  ai 
the  4th  century,  was  so  called  (Euseb.  Chtomast,  Sw  v.). 
On  the  theory  that  Shulammite  and  Shunaromite  are 
equivalent,  some  have  supposed  that  the  female  in  qac»- 
tion  who  was  the  object  of  Solomon's  passion  was  Ab*- 
shag— the  most  lovely  girl  of  her  day,  and  at  the  tiaae 
of  David's  death  one  of  the  most  prominent  persons  at 
the  court  of  Jerasalem.  This  would  be  equally  appro- 
priate whether  Solomon  were  himself  the  author  of  tk« 
Song  or  it  were  written  by  another  person  whose  ol^ject 
was  to  personate  him  accurately. — Smith.  See  Solo- 
mon. But  this  is  abhorrent  to  the  whole  tenor  of  tht 
Canticles,  and  is  opposed  to  the  Oriental  usage  with  r^ 
gard  to  the  harem  of  a  deceased  king.  See  Abisha& 
It  is  far  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  title  fk 
Shulamtniiess  was  a  poetical  term  applied  to  the  bride 
in  imitation  of  Solomon^s  name,  as  they  are  thus  bot 
masculine  and  feminine  forma  for  ^  peaceful."  See  Can- 
ticles. 

Shnlchan  Anik.    See  Karo,  Joseph. 

BhultB,  Thomas,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  miniver, 
was  bora  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  July  11,  1831.  He 
came  to  New  York  with  his  parents  in  1884,  was  licessed 
to  preach  in  1845,  and  employed  to  oommenoe  a  nii»> 
sion  at  Blooroington,  la.  In  1846  he  was  admitted  «n 
trial  in  the  Illinois  Conference,  and  appointed  to  the 
Galena  mission;  in  1847  to  the  Beardstown  miasofi; 
and  in  1848  to  Burlington,  where  he  died  March  20, 
1848.     See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  iv,  285. 

Bhiim.    See  Garlick. 

Bhmnah.    See  Shumathitk. 

Bhu'mathite  (Heb.  collective  with  the  art.  kaA- 
Shumaihi'j  ^tyc^Ty,  a  gentile  or  patronymic;  Sept. 
'Bffafid^ift ;  Vulg.  SematheCy,  one  of  the  four  families 
who  sprang  from  Kiijath-jearim  (1  Chron.  it,  68) :  so 
called  either  as  being  colonists  of  a  village  named 
Shumah  {t^W,  gaHic  [Gesen.],  or  valuation  [Forst]), 
somewhere  in  that  neighborhood,  or  as  descendants 
from  a  man  of  that  name;  but  in  neither  case  ia  there 
any  other  trace  of  the  origin  or  location. 

Bhu'naxnmlte  (Heb.  with  the  art.  Aodb-^iaaaat- 
mi/h%  D'^a.am'n  [in  l  Kings  ii,  22,  the  shorter  fbnn 
rT^aS^n],  the  Skunammitessf  Sept.  17  Xu/utyurvQ  T.r. 
l^uftapinc)i  a  native  of  Shukicm,  as  is  plain  from  2 
Kings  iv,  1.  It  is  applied  to  two  persons— •^Abiabag,  the 
nurse  of  king  David  (1  Kings  i,  3, 15;  ii,  17, 21, 22),  and 
the  nameless  hostess  of  Elisha  (2  Kings  iv,  12,  25, 86). 
See  Woodward,  Jjectures  on  the  Skunammii*  (Lond.  1840). 
The  modem  representative  of  Shunem  being  Solam, 
some  have  suggested  (as  Gesenius,  Thesaur.  p.  1879  b),  or 
positively  affirmed  (as  FUrst,  ffandwb,  ii,422),  that  Sbo- 
nammite  is  identical  with  Shulammite  (Canu  vi,  18). 
But  this  lacks  probability. 

Sba'nem    (Heb.  Shunem',  &a4t^,  toMMR  pkux 
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[Funt]  from  Wti,  or  perhaps  [Gcsen.]  for  B^i^tJ,  two 
resting -places;  Sept.  ^vvafi  or  Zoi/vav  v.  r.  Stuva/i 
or  £M/idv,  etc),  one  of  the  cities  allotted  to  the  trihe  of 
IsMcbar  (Josh,  xix,  18 ;  where  it  occurs  between  Che- 
salloth  and  Haphraim).  It  is  mentionetl  on  two  occa- 
sions. First  as  the  place  of  the  Philistines'  first  en- 
campment before  the  battle  of  Gilboa  (1  Sam.  xxviii,  4). 
Here  it  occurs  in  oonnec.ion  with  Mount  Gilboa  and 
Kn-dor,  and  also,  probably,  with  Jezreel  (xxix,  1).  Sec- 
ondly, as  the  scene  of  Elisha's  intercourse  with  the  Shu- 
nammite  woman  and  her  son  (2  Kings  iv,  8).  Here  it 
b  connected  with  adjacent  corn-fields,  and,  more  remote- 
ly, with  Mount  CarmeL  It  was,  besides,  the  native 
place  of  Abishag.  the  attendant  on  king  David  (1  Kings 
i,  3),  and,  according  to  some,  of  Shulamith,  the  heroine 
of  the  poem  or  drama  of  ^  Solomon's  Song.'*  By  £u- 
sebius  and  Jerome  (^Onomast,)  it  is  mentioned  twice, 
under  XovfSfifi  and  ^'Sunem,'*  as  five  miles  south  of 
Mount  Tabor,  and  then  known  as  Sulem  (2ov\rjfi) ;  and 
under  "  Sonam,"  as  a  village  in  Acrabattine,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Sebaste  called  Sanim.  The  latter  of  these  two 
identificmtions  probably  refers  to  Sanur,  a  well-known 
fortress  some  seven  miles  from  Sebastiyeh  and  four  from 
Arrabeh,  a  spot  completely  out  of  the  circle  of  the  asso- 
ciations which  connect  themselves  with  Shunem.  The 
other  has  more  in  its  favor,  since — except  for  the  dis- 
tance from  Mount  Tabor,  which  is  nearer  eight  Roman 
miles  than  five — it  agrees  with  the  position  of  the  pres- 
ent Solam  or  Sulem,  a  village  on  the  south-west  fiank 
of  Jehel  Duhy  (the  so-called  ^  Little  Hermon"),  three 
miles  north  of  Jezreel,  five  from  Gilboa  (J.  Fukua),  full 
in  view  of  the  sacred  spot  on  Mount  Carmel,  and  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  the  finest  corn-fields  in  the  world. 
It  is  name<l  as  Scilem  by  the  Jewish  traveller  Hap-Par- 
chi  (Asher,  Bei^amin,  ii,  481).  It  had  then  its  spring, 
without  which  the  Philistines  would  certainly  not  have 
chosen  it  for  their  encampment.  Now,  according  to  the 
notice  of  Dr.  Robinson  {Researches,  ii,  824),  the  spring 
of  the  village  is  bat  a  poor  one.  The  change  of  the  n 
in  the  ancient  name  to  /  in  the  modem  one  is  the  re- 
verse of  that  which  has  taken  place  in  Zerin  (Jezreel) 
and  Beitin  (Bethel). — Smith.  There  is  nothing  spe- 
cially to  mark  an  ancient  site  in  Sdlem,  for  it  is  only  a 
mud  hamlet  with  cactus-bashes.  West  of  the  houses 
there  is  a  beaatifol  garden,  cool  and  shady,  of  lemon- 
trees,  watered  by  a  little  rivulet;  and  in  the  village  are 
a  fountain  and  trough  (Conder,  Tetd  Work  in  Palestine^  i, 
123). 

Shn^nl  (Heb.  Shitm%  "^asid,  quiet  [Gesen.],  or^br- 
tunate  [Ftlrst];  Sept.  lUwi  v.  r.  Zavvi'c),  third  named 
of  the  seven  sons  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi,  16),  and  progenitor 
of  a  family  named  after  him  (Numb,  xxvi,  15).  B.C. 
1874. 

Shti'iiite  (Heb.  collectively  with  the  art  kash'ShU' 
fu', "^S^^n,  patronymic  from  Shunt;  Sept. 6  ^wti  v. r. 
Sovv ;  A.  y.  **  the  Shonitcs'*),  a  designation  of  the  pos- 
terity of  Shuni  (q.  V.)  the  son  of  Gad  (Numb,  xxvi,  15). 

Shniik,  ttiCHAKL,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  at  Berlin,  Somerset  Co.,  Pa., 
about  1808,  and  converted  at  Masontown,  Pa.,  in  his 
twentieth  year.  He  was  received  into  the  Illinois  Con- 
ference in  1887,  and  was  effective  until  1870.  From 
that  time  he  was  on  the  supemumerary  and  superannu- 
ated lists  until  his  death,  in  Jacksonville,  IlL,  Sept.  1, 
1876.  **He  was  a  scriptural,  sensible,  and  practical 
preacher  and  a  faithful  pastor."  See  Minutes  of  An- 
wud  Coi^erenceSy  1876,  p.  144. 

Shn'pham,  or  rather  Shepru'pram  (Heb.  She- 
phttpham\ Qfi^B^,  probably  for  *)B^B«i,  an  adder;  Sept. 
I«i^v  V.  r.  'O^/i),  a  son  of  Benjamin,  and  head  of  a 
family  of  the  same  name  (Numb.  xx\n,  89) ;  doubtless 
the  tame  elsewhere  (1  Chron.  viii,  5)  called  Shkpuu- 
PHA5  (q.  v.),  etc. 

BIlQ'phaiiiita  (Heb.  collectively  with  the  art  hash- 


Shuphami%  *^^^VIl,  patronymic  from  Shephupham; 
Sept  6  £crf^v(  V.  r.  'O^n/it ;  A.  V.  *<  Shuphamites"), 
the  designation  (Numb,  xxvi,  89)  of  the  family  of  She- 
phupham (**  A.  y.  Shuphan"),  or  Shephuphan,  the  son 
of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  viii,  5).    See  Shuppuc 

Bhup'pim  (Heb.  Shuppim%  CBU,  or  [1  Chron.  vii, 

15]  0*^0123,  proh.  serpents  [Gesen.],  or  a  contraction  for 

Shephupham;  Sept  Sar^iv,  v.  r.  £a^ci/t,  Map^iiVf 
etc),  the  name  of  two  persons. 

1.  In  1  Chron.  vii,  12,  "  Shuppim  and  Huppim,  the 
children  of  Ir,"  are  reckoned  among  the  posterity  of 
Benjamin.  H.C.  1856.  Ir  is,  by  some,  thought  to  be 
the  same  as  Iri  the  son  of  Bela  the  son  of  Benjamin, 
and  in  that  case  Shuppim  would  be  the  great-grandson 
of  Benjamin.  In  Numb,  xxvi,  89  he  and  his  brother 
are  called  Shupham  and  Hupham,  while  in  1  Chron.  viii, 
5  they  appear  as  Shephuphan  and  Huram,  sons  of  Bela, 
and  in  Gen.  xlvi,  21  as  Muppim  and  Huppim,  sons  of 
Benjamin.  To  avoid  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that 
Benjamin  had  a  great-grandson  at  the  time  he  went 
down  to  Egypt,  lord  A.  Hervey  conjectures  that  Shup- 
pim, or  Shephuphan,  was  a  son  of  Benjamin,  whose  fam- 
ily was  reckoned  with  that  of  Ir,  or  Iri.  But  this  b  ar- 
bitrary and  unnecessary,  as  the  date  is  that  of  Jacob's 
death.  As  he  is  elsewhere  (1  ChrtHi.  v,  15)  similarly  men- 
tioned as  the  brother  of  Huphan  or  Huppim,  who  was  a 
son  of  Becher  and  grandson  of  Benjamin,  he  must  have 
been  such  likewise.    See  Bemjamiii  ;  Jacob. 

2.  A  Levite  of  the  famUy  either  of  Rohath  or  Merari 
who,  together  with  Hosah,  had  charge  of  the  Temple- 
gate  Shallecheth,  in  aoconlance  with  an  arrangement 
originally  instituted  by  David  (I  Chron.  xxvi,  16). 
aa  1018. 

Shur  (Heb.  Shut,  *^^U ;  Sept  £oi;p ;  yulg.  Sur"),  a 
place  just  without  the  eastem  border  of  Egypt  Its 
name,  if  Hebrew  or  Arabic,  signifies  '*  a  wall ;"  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  of  Shemitic  origin  from  the 
position  of  the  place.  The  Sept  seems  to  have  thus  in- 
terpreted it,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  obscure  rendering 
of  1  Sam.  xxvii,  8,  where  it  must  be  remarked  the  ex- 
traordinary form  Vikap^fovp  is  found.  This  word  is  evi- 
dently a  transcription  of  the  words  ni^ld  . . .  D^h^Q, 

the  former,  save  the  initial  particle,  not  being  trandated. 
The  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  interpret  Shur 
by  Chagara  (fit"J2iH),  and  Josephus  by  Pelusium  (HtyXov- 
<riov  [Ani,vif  7, 8]) ;  but  the  latter  was  called  Sin  by  the 
Hebrews. 

Shur  is  first  mentioned  in  the  narrative  of  Hagar^s 
flight  from  Sarah.  Abraham  was  then  in  southernmost 
Palestine,  and  when  Hagar  fled  she  was  found  by  an 
angel  **  by  the  fountain  in  the  way  to  Shur"  (Gen.  xvi, 
7).  Probably  she  was  endeavoring  to  return  to  Egypt, 
the  country  of  her  birth — she  may  not  have  been  a  pure 
Egyptian— and  had  reached  a  well  in  the  inland  cara- 
van route.  Abraham  afterwards  "  dwelled  between  Ka- 
desh  and  Shur,  and  sojoumed  in  Gerar"  (xx,  1).  From 
this  it  would  seem  either  that  Shur  lay  in  the  territory 
of  the  Philistines  of  Gerar,  or  that  this  pastoral  tribe 
wandered  in  a  region  extending  from  Kadesh  to  Shur. 
See  Gerar.  In  neither  case  can  we  ascertain  the  posi- 
tion of  Shur.  The  first  clear  indication  of  this  occurs 
in  the  account  of  Ishmael's  posterity :  "  And  they  dwelt 
from  Havilah  unto  Shur,  that  [is]  before  EgA'pt,  as  thou 
goest  towards  Assyria"  (xxv,  18).  With  this  should  be 
compared  the  mention  of  the  extent  of  the  Amalekittsh 
territory  given  in  this  passage,  "  And  Saul  smote  the 
Amalekites  from  Havilah  [until]  thou  comest  to  Shur, 
that  [is]  over  against  Eg>*pt"  (1  Sam.  xv,7).  It  is  also 
important  to  notice  that  the  Geshurites,  Gexrites,  and 
Amalekites,  whom  David  smote,  are  described  as  **  from 
an  ancient  period  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  as  thou 
comest  to  Shur,  even  unto  the  land  of  Egypt'*  (xxvit,  8). 
The  Wilderness  of  Shur  was  entered  by  the  Israelites 
after  they  had  crossed  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xv,  22. 28). 
It  was  also  calkd  the  Wildemeas  of  £tham  (Numb. 
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zxxiii,  8).  The  flnt  pasMge  proenu  one  difficulty, 
upon  which  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  throw  no  light,  in  tl'ie 
mention  of  Amyria.  If,  however,  we  compare  it  with 
later  places,  we  lind  n"l!i;rx  nsxa  here  remarkably 
like  n^llZJ  TjX^a  in  1  Sam.  xxvil,  8,  and  I^ID  TJKia  in 
XV,  7,  as  if  the  same  phnue  had  been  originally  found 
in  the  drst  as  a  gloss;  but  it  may  have  been  there  trans- 
posed, and  have  originally  followed  the  mention  of  Hav- 
ilah.  In  the  notices  of  the  Amalekitish  and  IshmaeK 
itish  region,  in  which  the  latter  succeeded  the  former, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  a  strip  of  Northern  Arabia 
is  intended,  stretching  from  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  towards, 
and  probably  to,  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  name  of  the 
wilderness  may  perhaps  indicate  a  somewhat  southern 
position.  Shur  may  thus  have  been  a  fortified  town 
east  of  the  ancient  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  but  in  the  hands 
of  the  Arabs,  or  at  one  time  the  Philistines,  not  of  the 
Egyptians.  From  its  being  spoken  of  as  a  limit,  it  was 
probably  the  last  Arabian  town  before  entering  Egj'pt. 
The  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  have  not  been  found  to 
throw  any  light  upon  this  question.  The  Shara  or 
JSkala  mentioned  in  them  is  an  important  country,  per- 
liaps  Syria. — Smith. 

According  to  recent  authorities  the  "  Wilderness  of 
Shur"  is  substantially  identical  with  the  modem  desert 
tl-Jifar^  which  extends  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean  from  Pelusium  to  the  south-west  borders 
of  Palestine  (RosenmUUer,  A  Uerth.  iii,  241  sq.).  It  con- 
sisu  of  white  shifting  sand  (yet  see  Schubert,  ii,  273), 
lias  very  little  signs  of  habitations,  and  is  some  seven 
days*  journey  across.  The  simple  word  Shur  evidently 
designates,  in  general,  a  high  ridge  running  north  and 
south  in  the  form  of  a  high  wall,  according  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  before^  L  e.  on  the  east  side  of  Egypt 
(Gen.  XXV,  18 ;  Exod.  xv,  22).  This  can  be  no  other 
than  the  high  range  to  the  east  of  Suez,  the  continua- 
tion of  the  great  chain  of  Jebel  et-Tih  northward  to- 
wards the  Mediterranean,  forming  a  sharp  ridge  or  a  high 
waU  as  seen  from  a  distance  east  and  west,  and  a  grand 
barrier  on  the  east  side  of  Egypt  and  to  the  west  of  the 
great  plain  in  the  interior  of  the  wilderness  called  Des- 
ert et-Tih.  There  is  no  other  range  whatever  of  the 
kind  between  Egypt  and  the  interior  of  the  wilderness 
(see  Palmer,  DfMfH  of  the  Exodus,  p.  44).  This  must 
be,  therefore,  the  Wilderness  of  Shur.  It  is  called  by 
the  Egyptians,  and  those  who  live  to  the  west  of  it,  Je- 
bel er^Rahuhy  or  the  Mountain  of  Rahah.  But  (accord- 
ing to  some  travellers)  by  the  Arabs  of  the  interior  of 
the  wilderness,  on  the  east  side  of  the  range,  it  is  called 
Jebel  eS'Sur,  or  the  Mountain  of  Shur. 

Bhariasawarnen,  in  Hind(^  mythology,  is  a  dev- 
otee now  living,  who  is  destined  to  become  the  ruler  of 
the  great  age  which  shall  follow  upon  the  present,  over 
which  Vaivassada  presides.  In  that  age  Vishnu  will 
appear  in  his  tenth  Avatar.— Vollmer,  Worterb,  d.  My- 
thai  s.  V. 

Bhurtleff,  William,  a  Congregational  minister  of 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  who  died  in  1747,  aged  about  sixty. 
He  published  a  number  of  Sermons  and  two  or  three 
religious  pamphlets  (1726-41).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  men  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

ShurtliS;  Asaph,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  came  from  Canada  while  yet  a  young 
man,  and  settled  in  Easton,  Washington  Co.,  *N.  Y. 
There  he  united  with  the  Church,  and  was  for  many 
years  an  aerive  and  useful  local  preacher.  In  1853  he 
was  received  into  the  Tmy  Conference,  and  8er\*ed  as  a 
travelling  preacher  for  eleven  years.  In  1864  he  took 
a  supernumerary  relation,  in  which,  and  that  of  a  super- 
annuate, he  continued  until  his  death,  in  Easton,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  8, 1878.  See  Miimtea  of  A  rmual  Conferences,  1873, 
p.  68. 

Bhuflhan.    See  Lilt. 

Bhu'sban  (Heb.  Shushan',  "jd^ttJ;  Sept.  'Zovtrap 
«nd  SoDffo;  Vulg.  Suta),  or  Susa,  one  of  the  moat  im- 


[  portant  towns  in  the  East,  in  which  the  kings  of  I^ 
sia  had  their  winter  residence  (Dan.  viii,  2;  Neh.  i,  I; 
Esth.  i,  2, 5).  It  is  said  to  have  received  its  name  fttn 
the  abundance  of  the  lily  iShushdn,  or  SkttskaMoA)  m  ia 
neighborhooii  (Athen.  xii,51d).  (In  the  following  ae^ 
count  we  chiefly  follow  that  found  in  Smith's  IHcf.of 
the  BiUe,)  ^ 

I.  ^wfory.-— Susa  was  originally  the  capital  of  rbe 
country  called  in  Scripture  Elam,  and  by  the  claseical 
writers  sometimes  Ciasia  {\ii9mu\  sometimes  Suaa,or 
Susiana.     See  El^vm.     Iu  foundation   is  thought  to 
date  from  a  time  anterior  to  Chedorlaomer,  as  the  re- 
mains found  on  the  site  have  often  a  character  of  refr 
high  antiquity.     The  first  distinct  mention  of  the  towi 
that  has  been  as  yet  found  is  in  the  inacripti<ms  of 
Asshur-bani-pal,  the  son  and  successor  of  Eaar-haddoo, 
who  sutes  that  he  took  the  place,  and   exhibiu  a 
ground-plan  of  it  upon  his  sculptures  (Layard.  A'w.  aW 
Bub.  p.  452, 463).     The  date  of  this  monument  is  about 
B.C.  660.     We  next  find  Susa  in  the  possession  of  tb« 
Babylonians,  to  whom  Elam  had  probably  passed  at 
the  division  of  the  Assyrian  empire  made  by  Cyaxares 
and  Nabopolassar.    In  the  last  year  of  Belshazzar  (RC 
586),  Daniel,  while  still  a  Babylonian  subject,  is  there 
on  the  king's  business, and  "at  Shushan  in  the  palace** 
sees  his  famous  vision  of  the  ram  and  he-gnat  (Dan. 
viii,  2).    The  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  trwisferred 
Susa  to  the  Persian  dominion ;  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  Achaemenian  princes  determined  to  make  it 
the  capital  of  their  whole  empire  and  the  chief  place 
of  their  own  residence.     According  to  some  writen 
(Xenoph.  Cyrop,  viii,  6, 22 ;  Strabo,  xv,  8, 2),  the  change 
was  made  by  Cyrus;  according  to  othere  (Ctesias,  Aa*. 
£:tc.  9;  Herod,  iii,  80, 65,  70),  it  had  at  any  rate  taken 
pUce  before  the  death  of  Cambyses;  but,  accimiing  to 
the  evidence  of  the  place  itself  and  of  the  other  Achs- 
menian  monuments,  it  would  seem  most  probable  that 
the  tran5«fer  was  really  the  work  of  Darius  Hystaspis 
who  is  found  to  have  been  (as  Pliny  says,  //.  X'.  ti,  27) 
the  founder  of  the  great  palace  there-^the  building  so 
graphically  described  in  the  book  of  Esther  (i,  5,  6). 
The  reasons  which  induced  the  change  are  tolerably 
apparent.    After  the  conquest  of  Babylonia  and  Egypt, 
the  western  provinces  of  the  empire  had  become  bv 
far  the  most  important,  and  the  court  could  no  long« 
be  conveniently  fixed  east  of  Zagws,  either  at  Ecbatana 
(Hamad&n)  or  at  Pasargadae  (Murgaub).  which  were 
cut  oflT  from  the  Mesopotamian  pUin  by  the  difficulty 
of  the  passes  for  fully  one  half  of  the  year.     Not  only 
were  the  passes  difficult,  but  they  were  in  the  pns8c«- 
sion  of  semi- independent  tribes,' who  levied  a  toll  on 
all  passengers,  even  the  Persian  kings  themselves  (Stra- 
bo, XV,  8,  4).     It  was  necessary  to  find  a  capital  w««t 
of  the  mounuins,  and  here  Babylon  and  Susa  present- 
ed themselves,  each  with  its  peculiar  advantagesL    Da- 
rius probably  preferred  Susa,  first,  on  account  of  its  vi- 
cinity  to  Persia  (ibid,  xv,  8,  2) ;  sect»ndly,  becaose  it 
was  cooler  than  Babylon,  being  nearer  the  roounuin- 
chain ;  and,  thirdly,  because  of  the  excellence  of  the 
water  there  (Geograph,  Joum.  ix,  70).     Susa  aceord- 
ingly  became  the  metropolis  of  Persia,  and  is  lecf^^nised 
as  such  by  iEschylus  (Pers.  16, 124,  etc.),  Heiodorus(v, 
25,  49,  etc),  Ctesias  {Pert.  /sire,  passim),  Stiabo  (xv,  8, 
2),  and  almost  all  the  best  writers.     The  court  mwt 
have  resided  there  during  the  greater  part  of  the  vtmr 
only  quitting  it  regularly  for  Ecbatana  «r  Penepoiis  in 
the  height  of  summer,  and  perhaps  sometimes  leaving 
it  for  Babylon  in  the  depth  of  winter  (see  Kawlinson, 
Herod,  iii,  256).     Susa  retained  iu  pre-eminence  to  the 
period  of  the  Macedonian  conquest,  when  Alexander 
found  there  above  twelve  millions  sterling  and  all  the 
regalia  of  the  Great  King  {Arn&n,  £xp,  Alex,  iii,  16). 
After  this  it  declined.     The  preference  of  Alexander 
for  Babylon  caused  the  neglect  of  Susa  by  his  succes- 
sors, none  of  whom  ever  made  it  their  capital  city.    We 
hear  of  it  once  only  in  their  wars,  when  it  falls  into  the 
power  of  Andgonus  (B.a  815),  who  obtatns  tceaiure 


then  to  the  anuKint  or  thre«  miltiniu  iihI  ■  half  •Ur' 
Uug  (Died.  Sit  «ix,48,7).  Nearly  ■  century  Uter 
(b-U  2:21)  Sum  vu  atlacheJ  by  Mulu  iii  hi*  rebelliun 
tgilut  ADtiocliiu  the  Great,  llti  Iu»k  Iha  towu,  but 
raileil  in  hii  attempt  upou  the  cilwlet  (fglyb.  r,  4H,  U). 
We  bear  uf  it  again  M  (b«  time  of  the  Antnan  cuii- 
queat  of  Perwa,  when  it  vu  bravely  defended  by  Hor- 
muun  (Laftua,  ClmLlaa  and  SiuiuHa,  p.  ftU). 

IL  /'atifioii.etc.— AgDoddealof  onccrtainty  haa  ex- 
isied  eoDoeniing  tbe  position  of  Suaa.  Wbtle  most  hi*- 
toriuH  and  comparative  geograpben  (Rennel,  Greg,  of 
fferoJanu;  KinDoir,  Mtm.  Per,.  Empire;  Porter  [K.], 
TraiNU,\\,mi;  Ritter.  CnUawfa  J nnu, ix, 3M ;  Ke- 
lirrial  Biiir,  on  Dan.  *iii,  2}  have  inclined  to  iitenllfy 
it  wiib  tbe  modem  Sai,  or  SAiuh,  wbich  ig  in  laU  S'P 
10',  iong.  48°  26'  eaat  from  Greenwich,  between  the  8ha- 
piu  and  the  river  of  IKiful,  there  bive  not  been  want- 
ing nme  (Vinceut,  Coauierta  uwJ  f/aeig.  of  fAs  ^n- 
eitfli;  Van  Uammer.in  Mem.o/tie  Gtog.  SocofPar- 
iM,  ii,  320  aq.,  B33  >q.)  to  mainuiu  the  rival  claims  of 
Sitiln;  wbich  i(  sitaateil  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kn- 
nn,  more  than  half  a  degne  bnher  la  the  aulwaid. 
A  third  candidate  for  the  honor  has  even  been  started, 
■lid  it  has  been  maintained  with  much  learning  and 
ingenuity  that  Samit,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  ssme 
HteaiD.  nrty  or  sixty  miles  above  Sbueier,  is,  if  not  tbe 
huss  of  the  Ureehs  and  Romanii,  at  any  rate  the  Shu- 
iluo  of  Scripture  (^Gtegr.  JoHrn.  ix,  Sa).  But  a  canful 
examinatiuii  of  tbese  several  spots  has  flnalLy  caused  a 
^eneial  acquiescence  in  tbe  belief  that  8us  ^ane  is  en- 
titled lu  the  honor  of  repreeeiuing  at  once  tbe  scriptu- 
isl  Sbusbati  and  tbe  Susa  of  the  classical  writers  (lee 
Lnftiii,  ChaUlaa  and  Stuiami,  p.  B38;  Smilb,  Itia. 
of  Gtog.  s.  v.;  Rawlinson,  Herod,  iii,  854).  The 
ill£culiies  caused  by  the  seemingly  confused  aecoonis 
nfibe  ancient  writers,  of  whom  some  place  3asa  on  the 
L'buanpai  (Herod,  v,  49,  b1;  Strabo,  xv,  S,  4-,  Q.  Curt. 
t,  i),  some  on  tbe  Eutaus  (Arrisn,  firp.  AL  vii,  7; 
Pb,lem.  vi,  B ;  Pliny,  H.  N.  vi,  -J7),  have  been  removed 
by  s  careful  eurvev  of  the  ground;  and  it  thus  ap- 
peals that  the  Choaspes  (Serkhah)  originally  bifur- 
ated  at  PaL  Pul,  twenty  miles  above  Susa,  the  right 
inn  keeping  its  prsMnt  course,  while  the  left  Bowed 
a  IlLtk  to  the  «ist  of  Sus,and,  absorbing  the  Shapur 
^kmt  twelve  miles  below  the  ruina,  flowed  on  some- 
rhat  east  of  aouth  and  Jinoed  the  KarOn  (Pasiligris) 
at  Ahwai.  The  left  branch  of  the  Choaspes  was  some- 
[imra  called  by  that  name,  but  more  properly  bore  tbe 
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I  appellation  arEnlieas(Ulai  of  Daniel).  3usa  thus  lay 
between  tbe  two  streams  of  the  Eulnus  and  the  Sha- 
pur, tbe  latter  of  which,  being  probably  joined  to  the 

;  Pliny  says  that  the  Eulcua  tumiajtd  the  citadel  of 
'-  Susa  (tor.  cil.).  At  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  east  and 
west  of  the  city  were  two  other  atreams— the  Ooprales, 
or  river  of  Dixful,  and  tbe  right  arm  of  the  Choaspes 
(the  modem  Kerkhah).  Thus  the  country  about  Susa 
was  most  ^undantly  watered;  snd  hence  the  luxuri- 
ance and  fertility  remarked  alike  bv  ancient  and  mod- 
em auihon  (Allien,  xii,  513',  Gio^api.JoiirB.ix,7l). 
The  Kerkhah  water  was,  moreover,  regarded  aa  of  pecul- 
iar excellence ;  it  was  the  only  waur  drunk  by  the  Ureat 
King,  and  was  always  carried  with  him  on  bis  Journeys 
and  foreign  expeditions  (Kerud.  i,  188;  Plutarch,  Dt 
£ziJ:  ii,  601,  D;  Aihen. />e^  ii,  171,  etc).  Even  at 
the  present  day  it  is  celebrated  for  its  lightness  and 
purity,  and  the  natives  price  it  above  that  of  almost  all 

On  this  site  there  are  extensive  mins,  stretching,  per- 
haps, twelve  miles  from  one  extremity  to  tbe  other,  and 
cuiuisting,  like  the  other  mins  of  this  region,  of  hillocks 
of  earth  and  rubbish  covered  with  broken  pieces  of  brick 
and  colored  tile.  At  the  foot  of  tbese  monnds  is  the  so- 
called  Tomb  of  Daniel,  a  small  building  erected  on  the 
spot  where  the  remains  of  that  prophet  are  locally  be- 
lieved to  rest.  It  is  ap|iarent1y  modem;  yet  nothing 
but  the  betief  that  this  was  the  lite  of  the  pniphet's 
sepulchre  cuulil  have  led  to  its  being  boilt  in  the  place 
where  it  aunds  (Mslcolm,  //uf.  of  Ptrtia,  i,  2S5,  296) ; 
and  it  may  be  added  that  such  identiBcations  are  of  br 
mare  value  in  these  parts,  where  occasion  for  them  is 
rare,  than  among  the  cniwded  "holy  places"  of  Pales- 
tine. Tbe  city  ofSbiis  ia  now  a  gloomy  wildemeas  in- 
fested by  lions,  hyenas,  and  other  beasts  uf  prey. 

III.  Gtneral  DacriplioR  ofllie  Auiiu.— Tbe  niina  of 
Susa  cover  a  space  about  GODO  feet  long  fnim  eait  to 
west,  by  4500  feet  bruad  from  north  to  south.  The  cir- 
cumference of  [be  whole,  enclusive  of  outlying  and  com- 
paratively insigniScant  mounds,  is  about  three  miles, 
According  to  Mr.  Loflus,  "the  principal  existing  re- 
mains conust  of  four  spacious  artificial  platforms  dis- 
tinctly separate  from  each  other.  Of  these  the  wealem 
mound  is  the  smallest  in  euperflcial  extent,  but  consid- 
erably the  most  lofty  and  important. ...  Its  higheot 
point  is  119  feet  above  the  level  of  the  3hanur(Shapur). 
la  form  it  is  an  inegular  obtuae-angled  triangle,  with 
its  corikera  reunded  ntF  and 
its  hose  facing  neariy  due 
east.  It  is  apparently  con- 
■tnieted  of  earth,  gravel, 
and  sun-dried  brick,  sec- 
tions being  exposed  in  nu- 
merous ravines  produceil 
by  tbe  rains  of  winter.  The 
sides  are  so  perpendicular 
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places.  The 
round  the  summit  is  about 
2650  feel.  In  the  cenlra  is 
a  deep,  circular  depreiisian, 
probably  a  large  conn,  sur- 
rounded by  elevated  piles  of 
buildings,  the  fall  of  which 
has  given  the  pnsent  con- 
Aguration  to  the  surface. 
Here  and  there  are  e.tpnse<l 


tained  by  much  subsequent 
■uperpontion"  (_Clialdma 
and  Sariaaa,  p.  S4S).  Hr. 
Lottna  regards  this  moiud 
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as  indubitablj  the  remains  of  the  famous  citadel  (dxpa 
or  OKpdiroXii:)  of  Susa  so  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
ancient  writers  (Herod,  iii,  68;  Polyb.  v,  48, 14;  Strabo, 
XV,  8,  2;  Arrian,  Exp.  AL  iii.  16,  etc.).  "Separated 
from  the  citadel  on  the  west  by  a  channel  or  ravine, 
the  bottom  of  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  external 
desert,  is  the  great  central  platform,  covering  upwards 
of  sixty  acres  (No.  8  on  the  plan).  The  highest  point 
is  on  the  south  side,  where  it  presents  generally  a 
perpendicular  escarpment  to  the  plain  and  rises  to  an 
elevation  of  about  70  feet;  on  the  east  and  north  it 
does  not  exceed  40  or  50  feet.  The  east  face  meas- 
ures 8000  feet  in  length.    Enormous  ravines  penetrate 

^  to  the  very  heart  of  the  noound"  (Loftus,  p.  845).  The 
third  platform  (No.  2  on  the  plan)  lies  towards  the 
north  and  is  "  a  considerable  square  mass,"  about  1000 
feet  each  way.  It  abuu  on  the  central  platform  at  its 
north-western  extremity,  but  is  separated  from  it  by 
**  a  slight  hollow,"  which  was,  perhaps,  an  ancient  road- 
way {ibid.).  These  three  mounds  form  together  a 
lozenge-shaped  mass,  4500  feet  long  and  nearly  8000 
feet  broad,  pointing  in  its  longer  direction  a  little  west 
of  north.  East  of  them  is  the  fourth  platform,  which 
is  very  extensive,  but  of  much  lower  elevation  than 
the  rest  (No.  4  on  the  plan).  Its  plan  is  very  irregu- 
lar: in  its  dimensions  it  about  equals  all  the  rest  of 
the  ruins  put  together.  Beyond  this  eastern  platform 
a  number  of  low  mounds  are  traceable,  extending  near- 
ly t4)  the  Dizful  river;  but  there  are  no  remains  of 
walls  in  any  direction,  and  no  marks  of  any  buildings 
west  of  the  Shapur.  All  the  ruins  are  contained  with- 
in a  circumference  of  about  seven  miles  {Gtograph, 
Juum.  ix,  71).  See  Plumptre,  Bible  Educator,  iii,  105. 
IV.  Architectural  Charader. — The  explorations  un- 
dertaken by  general,  now  Sir  Fenwick,  Williams  of 
Kars  in  the  mounds  at  Susa,  in  the  year  1851,  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  the  bases  of  three  columns,  marked 
5,  6,  7  on  the  following  plan.  These  were  found  to 
be  twenty-seven  feet  six  inches  apart  from  centre  to 
centre ;  and  as  they  were  very  similar  to  the  bases  of 
the  great  hall  known  popularly  as  the  Chel  Minar  at 
Persepolis,  it  was  assumed  that  another  row  would  be 
found  at  a  like  distance  inwards.  Holes  were  acconl- 
ingly  dug,  and  afterwards  trenches  driven,  without  any 
successful  result,  as  it  happened  to  be  on  the  spot  where 
the  walls  originally  stood,  and  where  no  columns,  con- 
sequently, could  have  existed.  Had  any  trustworthy 
restoration  of  the  Persepolitan  hall  been  published  at 
that  time,  the  mistake  would  have  been  avoided ;  but 
as  none  then  existed,  the  opportunity  was  nearly  lost 
fur  our  becoming  acquainted  with  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting ruins  connected  with  Bible  history  which  now 
exist  out  of  Syria.  Fortunately,  in  the  following  year 
Mr.  Loftus  resumed  the  excavations  with  more  success^ 
and  ascertained  the  position  of  all  the  seventy-two  col- 
umns of  which  the  original  building  was  composed. 
Onlv  one  base  had  been  entirelv  removed,  and  as  that 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  central  phalanx  its  absence 
threw  no  doubt  on  any  part  of  the  arrangement  On 
the  bases  of  four  of  the  columns  thus  uncovered  (shaded 
darker  on  the  plan,  and  numbered  1, 2, 8, 4)  were  found 
trilingual  inscriptions  in  the  languages  adopted  by  the 
Achcemenian  kings  at  Behistun  and  elsewhere,  but  all 
were  so  much  injured  by  the  fall  of  the  superincum- 
bent mass  that  not  one  was  complete,  and,  unfortunate- 
ly, the  Persian  text,  which  could  have  been  read  with 
most  certainty,  was  the  least  perfect  of  any.  Notwith- 
standing this,  Mr.  Edwin  Norris,  with  his  usual  ingenu- 

-ity,  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  whole,  made  out  the 
meaning  of  the  first  part  certainly,  of  the  latter  half 
with  very  tolerable  precision.  As  this  inscription  con- 
tains nearly  all  we  know  of  the  history  of  this  building, 
we  quote  it  entire  from  Joum,  As.  Soc.  xv,  162 :  "  Says 
Artaxerxes  (Mnenton),  the  great  king,  the  king  of 
kings,  the  king  of  the  country,  the  king  of  the  earth, 
the  son  of  king  Darius — Darius  was  the  son  of  king 
\rtaxerxes— Artaxerxes  was  the  son  of  Xerxes— Xerx- 
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Plan  of  the  Qreat  Palace  at  Susa. 

es  was  the  son  of  king  Darius — Darius  was  the  son  of 
Hystaspes  the  Achiemenian — Darius  my  ancestor  an- 
ciently built  this  temple,  and  afterwards  it  was  repair- 
ed by  Artaxerxes  my  grandfather.  By  the  aid  of  O- 
mazd  I  placed  the  eflSgies  of  Tanaites  and  Mithra  in 
this  temple.  May  Ormazd,  Tanaites,  and  Mithra  pro- 
tect me,  with  the  other  gods,  and  all  that  I  have  done.'' 
The  bases  uncovered  by  Mr.  Loftus  were  arranged  as 
on  the  aecond  plan  above,  and,  most  fortunately,  it  b 
found  on  examination  that  the  building  was  an  exact 
counterpart  of  the  celebrated  Chel  Minar  at  PerpepQ]i& 
They  are,  in  fact,  more  like  each  other  than  almost  any 
other  two  buildings  of  antiquity,  and  consequently  what 
is  wanting  in  the  one  may  safely  be  supplied  from  the 
other,  if  it  exists  there.  Their  age  b  nearly  the  same, 
that  at  Susa  having  been  commenced  by  Darius  Hystas- 
pis,  that  at  Persepolis — if  one  may  trust  the  inscription  cm 
its  staircase  {Joum,  A  s,  Soc,  x,  826) — was  built  eutirdy 
by  Xerxes.  Their  dimensions  are  practically  identical, 
the  width  of  that  at  Susa,  according  to  Mr.  Loftus.  being 
345  feet,  the  depth  north  and  south  244.  The  corre- 
sponding dimensions  at  Persepolis,  according  to  Flandia 
and  Costers  sun-ey,  are  857.6 
by  254.6,  or  from  10  to  12 
feet  in  excess;  but  the  dif- 
ference may  arise  as  much 
from  imperfect  surveying 
as  from  any  real  discre{ian- 
cv.  The  number  of  columns 
and  their  arrangement  are 
identical  in  the  two  build- 
ings, and  the  details  of  the 
architecture  are  practically 
the  same  so  far  as  they  can 
be  made  out.  But  as  no  pil- 
lar is  standing  at  Susa,  and 
no  capital  was  found  entire 
or  nearly  so,  it  is  not  easy  to 
feel  quite  sure  that  the  an- 
nexed restoration  is  in  all  re« 
spects  correct.  It  is  reduced 
from  one  made  by  Mr.Church- 
tll,  who  accompanied  Mr. 
Loftus  in  his  explorations. 
If  it  be  correct,  it  appears 
that  the  great  difference  be- 
tween the  two  buildings  was 
that  double  bull  capitals  were 
used  in  the  interior  of  the 
central  square  hall  at  Susa, 
while  their  use  was  appropri- 
ately confined  to  the  porti- 
cos at  Persepolis.  In  other  Restored  Eleration  of 
respects  the  height  of  the  Capital  at  Sosa. 
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capital,  which  measures  28  feet,  is  very  nearly  the  same, 
bat  it  is  fuller,  and  looks  somewhat  too  heavy  for  the 
shaft  that  supports  it.  This  defect  was  to  a  great  extent 
corrected  at  Persepolis,  and  may  have  arisen  from  those 
at  Susa  being  the  first  translation  of  the  Ninevite  wood- 
en original  into  stone  architecture.  The  pillars  at 
Penepoiis  vary  from  60  to  67  feet  in  height,  and  we 
may  therefore  assume  that  those  at  Susa  were  nearly 
the  same.  No  trace  of  the  walls  which  enclosed  these 
pillars  was  detected  at  Susa,  from  which  Mr.  Loftos  as- 
sumes, somewhat  too  hastily,  that  none  existed.  As, 
however,  he  could  not  make  out  the  traces  of  the  walls 
of  any  other  of  the  numerous  buildings  which  he  admits 
once  existed  in  these  mounds,  we  ought  not  to  be  sur- 
prised at  his  not  finding  them  in  this  instance. 

Fortunately,  at  PersepoUs  sufficient  remains  still  ex- 
ist to  enable  us  to  supply  this  hiatus,  though  there  also 
sun-burnt  brick  was  too  much  used  for  the  walls,  and 
if  it  were  not  that  the  jambs  of  the  doors  and  windows 
were  generally  of  stone,  we  should  be  as  much  at  a  loss 
there  as  at  Susa.    The  annexed  vrood-cut,  representing 
the  plan  of  the  hall  at  Persepolis,  is  restored  from  data 
so  complete  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  doubt  with  r^ard 
to  any  part,  and  will  suffice  to  explain  the  arrangement 
of  both  (see  Fergusson,  The  Paiaea  o/Ninevek  and  Per- 
tepoHs  Restored  [Lond.  1851]).  Both  buildings  consisted 
of  a  central  hall,  as  neariy  as  may  be  200  feet  square, 
and  consequently,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  largest  interior 
of  the  ancient  world,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
great  hall  at  Kamak,  which  covers  58,800  square  feet, 
while  this  only  extends  to  40,000.     Both  the  Persian 
halls  are  supported  by  36  columns,  upwards  of  60  feet 
in  height,  and  spaced  equidistant  from  one  another  at 
about  27  feet  6  inches  from  centre  to  centre.     On  the 
exterior  of  this,  separated  from  it  by  walls  18  feet  in 
thickness,  were  three  great  porches,  each  measuring  200 
feet  in  width  by  65  in  depth,  and  supported  by  12  col- 
umns whose  axes  were  coincident  with  those  of  the  in- 
terior.   These  were,  beyond  doubt,  the  great  audience 
halls  of  the  palace,  and  served  the  same  purposes  as  the 
House  of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon  in  Solomon's  palace, 
though  its  dimensions  were  somewhat  different — 150 
feet  by  75.    These  porches  were  also  identical,  so  far  as 
use  and  arrangement  go,  with  the  throne-rooms  in  the 
palaces  of  Delhi  or  Agra,  or  those  which  are  used  at  this 
day  in  the  palace  at  Ispahan.    The  western  porch  would 
be  appropriate  to  morning  ceremonials,  the  eastern  to 
those  of  the  afternoon.    There  was  no  porch,  as  we 
might  expect  in  that  climate,  to  the  south,  but  the 
principal  one,  both  at  Susa  and  Persepolis,  was  that 
which  faced  the  north  with  a  slight  inclination  towards 
the  east.     It  was  the  throne-room  par  excdlence  of  the 
palace,  and  an  inspection  of  the  plan  will  show  how 
easily,  by  the  arrangement  of  the  stairs,  a  whole  army 
of  courtiers  or  of  tribute- bearers  could  file  before  the 
king  without  confusion  or  inconvenience.    The  bassi- 
rilievi  in  the  stairs  at  Persepolis  in  fact  represent  per- 
manently the  procession  which  on  great  festivals  took 
place  upon  their  steps;  and  a  similar  arrangement  of 
stain  was  no  doubt  to  be  found  at  Susa  when  the  palace 
was  entire.     It  is  by  no  means  so  dear  to  what  use  the 
central  hall  was  appropriated.    The  inscription  qooted 
above  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  temple, 
properly  so  called,  but  the  sacred  and  the  secular  func- 
tions of  the  Persian  kings  were  so  intimately  blended 
together  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  draw  a  line  any- 
where, or  to  say  how  far  **  temple  cella**  or  ^  palace  hall** 
would  be  a  correct  designation  for  this  part  of  the  build- 
ing.   It  probably  was  used  for  all  great  semi-religious 
ceremonies,  such  as  the  coronation  or  enthronization  of 
the  king,  at  such  ceremonies  as  returning  thanks  or 
making  offerings  to  the  gods  for  victories — for  any  pur- 
P|we,  in  fact,  requiring  more  than  usual  state  or  solem- 
liity;  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  it  ever  was 
01^  for  purely  festal  or  convivial  purposes,  for  which 
it  is  singolariy  ill  suited. 
Ftom  what  we  know  of  the  buildings  at  Peisq[>oli8, 
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Restored  Plan  of  Great  Hall  of  Xerxes  at  Persepolis. 
(Scale  160  feet  to  an  Inch.) 

we  may  assert,  almost  with  certainty,  that  the  ^  King^ 
Gate,"  where  Mordecai  sat  (Esth.  ii,  21),  and  where  so 
many  of  the  transactions  of  the  book  of  Esther  took 
place,  was  a  square  hall  (see  cut  below),  measuring 
probably  a  little  more  than  100  feet  each  way,  and  with 
its  roof  supported  by  four  pillars  in  the  centre,  and  that 
this  stood  at  a  distance  of  about  150  or  200  feet  from 
the  front  of  the  northern  portico,  where  its  remains  will 
probably  now  be  found  when  looked  for.  We  noay  also 
be  tolerably  certain  that 
the  inner  court,  where  Es- 
ther appeared  to  implore 
the  king's  favor  (Esth.  v, 
1),  was  the  space  between 
the  northern  portico  and 
this  square  building,  the 
outer  court  being  the 
space  between  the  "King's 
Gate"  and  the  northern 
terrace  wall.  We  may  also 
predicate  with   tolerable 

House"  (i,  9)  and  the     (Scale  100  feet  to  an  inch.) 
"House  of  the  Women" 

(ii,  9,  11)  were  situated  behind  this  great  hall  to  the 
southward,  or  between  it  and  the  citadel,  and  had  a  di- 
rect communication  with  it  either  by  means  of  a  bridge 
over  the  ravine,  or  a  covered  way  underground,  most  prob- 
ably the  former.  There  seems  also  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  it  was  in  front  of  one  of  the  lateral  porticos  of  this 
building  that  king  Ahasuerus  (Xerxes)  "  made  a  feast 
unto  all  the  people  that  were  present  in  Shushan  the 
palace,  both  unto  great  and  small,  seven  days,  in  the 
court  of  the  garden  of  the  long's  palace;  where  were 
white,  green,  and  blue  hangings,  fastened  with  cords  of 
fine  linen  and  purple  to  silver  rings  and  pillars  of  marble: 
the  beds  were  of  gold  and  silver  upon  a  pavement  of  red, 
and  blue,  and  white,  and  black  marble"  (Esth.  i,  5, 6). 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  feast  took  place,  not  in 
the  interior  of  any  hall,  but  out  of  doors,  in  tents  erected 
in  one  of  the  courts  of  the  palace,  such  as  we  may  easily 
fancv  existed  in  front  of  either  the  eastern  or  the  west- 
em  porch  of  the  great  central  building. 

The  whole  of  this  great  group  of  buildings  was  raised 
on  an  artificial  mound,  nearly  square  in  plan,  measuring 
about  1000  feet  each  way,  and  rising  to  a  height  appar- 
ently of  50  or  60  feet  above  the  plain.  As  the  principal 
building  must,  like  those  at  Persepolis,  have  had  a  tcdar, 
or  raised  platform  [  see  Temple  ] ,  above  its  roof,  its  heigh  t 
could  not  have  been  less  than  100  or  120  feet,  and  its 
elevation  above  the  plain  must  consequently  have  been 
170  or  200  feet.  It  wouM  be  difficult  to  conceive  anv- 
thing  much  grander  in  an  architectural  point  of  view 
than  such  a  building,  rising  to  such  a  height  out  of  a 
group  of  subordinate  palace4>uildings,  interspersed  with 
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trees  and  shnibs,  and  the  whole  based  on  soch  a  terrace, 
rising  fn>nQ  the  flat  but  fertile  plains  that  are  watered 
by  the  Eubeus  at  its  base.    See  Persia. 

Shu'shan-e^duth  (Heb.  Shushan'  Eduth\  yi^'d 
Piny),  an  expression  occurring  in  the  phrase  "To  the 
chief  n)Ui«ician  upon  Shushan-eduth,*^  which  is  plainly 
a  musical  directiun,  whatever  else  may  be  obscure  about 
it  (Psa.  Ix,  title).  In  Psa.  Ixxx  we  have  the  fuller  phrase 
Shosh  ANN  iM-BDUTH,  of  which  Rddiger  regards  Shushan- 
eduth  as  an  abbreviation  (Gesenius,  Tketaur,  p.  1885). 
As  it  now  stands  it  denotes  the  lily  of  tettimomf,  and 
possibly  contains  the  first  words  of  some  psalm  to  the 
melody  of  which  that  to  which  it  was  prefixed  was  sung; 

and  the  preposition  hv,  'al  (A.  V.  "  upon**)  would  then 
signify  "  after,  in  the  manner  of,"  indicating  to  the  con- 
doctor  of  the  Temple  choir  the  air  which  he  was  to  follow. 
The  Sept,  and  Vulg.  appear  to  have  read  0*^11913*^7,  for 
they  render  rote  dXXomt^ffOfAivotc  and  pro  his  qui  int' 
mutabuntur  respectively.  In  the  Sept.  n^^5»  ft'"'*!  be- 
comes  *117,  W,  tru  There  does  not  appear  to  be  much 
support  for  the  view  taken  by  some  (as  by  Joel  Bril) 
that  Shushan-eduth  is  a  musical  instrument,  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  lily  in  shape  (Simonis),  or  from 
having  lily-shaped  ornaments  upon  it,  or  from  its  six 
(thiih)  strings.  Fttrst.  in  consistency  with  his  theory 
with  respect  to  the  titles  of  the  Psalms,  regards  Shushan- 
eduth  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  twenty-four  divisions 
of  singers  appointed  by  David,  so  called  after  a  band- 
master, Shushan,  and  having  its  headquarters  at  Eiluth, 
which  he  conject'ires  may  be  the  same  as  Adithaim  in 
Josh.  XV,  36  {^Handwb,  s.  v.).  As  a  conjecture  this  is 
certainly  ingenious,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  in- 
troducing as  many  difficulties  as  it  removes.  Simonis 
(L€x.  s.  V.)  connects  eduth  with  the  Arabic  'ud,  a  lute, 
or  kind  of  guitar  played  with  a  plectrum,  and  considers 
it  to  be  the  melody  produced  by  this  instrument;  so 
that  in  his  view  Shushan-eduth  indicates  that  the  lily- 
shaped  cymbals  were  to  be  accom|)anied  with  playing 
on  the  lute.  Gesenius  proposes  to  render  eduth  a  *'  rev- 
elation,** and  hence  a  psalm  or  song  revealed ;  but  there 
seems  no  reason  why  we  should  depart  from  the  usual 
meaning  as  above  given,  and  we  may  therefore  regard 
the  words  in  question  as  a  fragment  of  an  old  psalm  or 
melody,  the  same  in  character  as  Aijeleth  Shahar  and 
others,  which  contained  a  direction  to  the  leader  of  the 
choir.^Smith.     See  Psalms. 

ShuBhan  Qate  of  thk  Temple  at  Jerusalem 

(hn-'nn  •,a'^tt5,  Mishna,  Chelim,  xvii,  9)  was  located  in 
the  eastern  outer  wall,  being  the  only  entrance  on  that 
side.  We  nhould  naturally  identify  it  with  the  present 
Golden  Gatf^  which  is  evidently  a  Herodian  structure ; 
but  this  can  hardly  be  done,  as  it  lay  in  a  direct  line  with 
the  interior  gates.    See  Temple. 

Shate.  Daniel,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Maiden,  Mass.,  July  19,  1722.  He  entered 
Harvard  College  in  1789,  and  graduated  in  1743.  In 
September,  1746,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Third  (now 
Second)  Church  in  Hingham,  Mass.,  and  was  ordained 
its  pastor  Dec.  10, 1746.  In  both  the  French  and  Rev- 
olutionary wars  Mr.  Shute  entered  warmly  into  the 
feelings  of  the  people.  In  1758  he  was  appouited  by 
(tov.  Pownall  chaplain  of  Ck>l  Joseph  Williams*s  regi- 
ment. In  1780  he  was  chosen  delegate  to  the  conven- 
tion to  frame  a  constitution  for  the  state,  and  in  1788 
he  was  associated  with  Gen.  Lincoln  to  represent  the 
town  in  the  convention  of  Massachusetts  which  ratified 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Dr.  Shute  re- 
linquished his  public  labors  in  March,  1799,  retaining 
his  pastoral  relation  till  bis  decease,  but  giving  up  his 
salary.  He  died  Aug.  80,  1802.  Dr.  Shute  published 
three  Sermons  (1767,  '68,  '87).  See  Sprague,  A  tmaU  of 
the  A  mer.  Pulpit^  viii,  18. 

Shute,  Josiaa,  rector  of  St.Mary  Woolnoth,  liondon. 
^e  suffered  during  the  civil  wars  for  his  attachment  to 


Charles  I,  and  was  made  archdeacon  of  Colchester  m 
1642,  but  died  the  same  year.  After  bis  death  appe»r4 
Tern  iSermoHi  (Lond.  1644,  4to): — Judgment,  or  Tht 
Plagme  of  l-Yo^  Inflicted,  Sermotm,  etc  (  164^  4to):- 
Sarah  ami  Hagar,  or  Gen.  xvU  Opened  m  Kimeieen  Set- 
moM (1649, fol.).  8eeAmbone,DicLof£HL€mdAmer. 
A  uthor$j  K  V. 

Shu'thalhlte  (Heb.  collectively  with  the  art.  kt^ 
ShuthalchVf  "'Hbr.^n,   patronymic   from    SAttthtlah: 

Sept.  6  Sov^aXat  v.  r.  XovraXad  and  OovuaXaS),  a 
designation  of  the  descendants  of  Shlthklau  (q.  v.). 
the  son  of  Ephraim  (Numb,  xxvi,  85). 

Shu'thelah  (Heb.  Shutke'ladk,  nbn^t9,  perhaps 
noise  of  breaking  [Gesenius],  or  setting  [L  c  son]  </ 
Sheladi  [FUrst],  or  freth  plant  XMtthlau];  SepL  in 
Numb.  'S.ov^dkd  or  'S.ovTokd  v.  r.  Bowfoka  or  Btte^^- 
(roXa,  in  Chron.  Sw^oAa  v.  r.  Sw^oXs  and  £«d^aXa31, 
the  name  of  two  Ephraimitesi 

1.  First  nan)e<l  of  the  three  sons  of  Ephraim,  but  n^ 
father  of  Eran  (Numb,  xxvi,  85, 86),  through  wlion  be 
became  the  progenitor  of  a  family  that  bore  both  their 
names  (1  Chron.  vii,  20).  RC  post  1856  and  ante  180S. 
See  Bered. 

2.  A  descendant  of  the  precedin^r,  being  the  son  of 
Zabad  and  the  father  of  Ezer  and  Elead  (1  Chron.  tb, 
21>     RC.  apparently  poet  1618. 

Shuttle.     See  Weaver. 

Shuttleworth,  Phiup  Nicholas,  D.D.,  an  En^ 
lish  clergyman,  was  bom  at  Kirkham,  Lancashire,  in 
1782.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester,  and  thence 
elected  scholar  of  New  0>llege,  Oxford,  in  1800.  He 
became  rector  of  Foxley,  Wiltshire,  in  1824;  tutor  of  his 
college,  and  in  1820  proctor  of  Oxford ;  warden  of  New 
College  in  1 822 ;  bishop  of  Chichester  in  1840.  He  cBed 
in  1842.  His  published  works  consist  of  Sermons  m 
some  of  the  Leading  Principles  of  Chri^ianiiy  (Loud 
2  vols.  8vo;  vol  i,  1827;  2d  ed.  1829;  vol  ii,  1834;  Sd 
ed.  of  both,  1840,  2  vols.  8vo)  \— Paraphrastic  Tram- 
lotion  of  the  Apostolical  Epistles  (Oxf.  1829,  8vo;  5ih 
ed.  1864) :— CoiWM<«icy  of  the  Whole  Scheme  ofRevfia- 
tiim,  etc  (Lond.  1882, 1 2mo) : — Sermons  before  the  Cm- 
versify  of  Oxford  (ibid.  1840,  sm.  8vo).  Sec  Darlings 
Cydtjp,  Bibliog.  s.  v.;  Allibone,  Did.  of  Bril.  and  Amter. 
A  uthorsj  s.  V. 

Si'a  (Heb.  SiS,  K^^ip,  congregation;  Sept  Zmw 
V.  r.  'Aoovia,  etc),  one  of  the  family  beads  of  the 
Nethinim  whose  *^  children"  returned  from  the  captiv- 
ity with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii,  47).  B.C  ant«  586.  In 
the  parallel  passage  (Ezra  ii,  44)  the  name  is  written 
SlAHA  (q.  v.). 

Si'aha  (Heb.  Siahd,  K>7?''p,  congregation;  SepL 
£iad  V.  r.  'A<Tad,  etc),  one  of  the  chief  Nethinim  (Ezrs 
ii,  44) ;  elsewhere  (Neh.  vii,  47)  called  Sia  (q.  v.). 

Slam  (meaning  in  Malay  the  brown  race)  is  caDed 
by  its  people  Muang  Thai,  ^  the  kingdom  of  the  free." 
i.  e.  free  fh>m  the  superstitions  of  the  Brahmin&  It  b 
the  chief  kingdom  of  the  peninsula  called  Indo-China. 
or  Farther  India.  Siam  proper  occupies  the  middle 
portion  of  the  peninsula,  with  all  the  country  surround- 
ing the  Gulf  of  Siam,  and  stretches  between  lat.  4^  and 
22<^  N.,  and  between  long.  97^  and  106^  £.  Its  greatest 
length  is  1850  miles,  its  breads  450  miles,  "white  its 
area  is  estimated  at  from  190,000  to  300,000  square 
miles  (probably  the  latter  estimate  is  nearly  correctX 
with  a  population  of  between  5,000,000  and  6^000,000. 

I.  SoUj  CHmatey  etc — A  connderable  portion  of  Sian 
is  covered  with  mountains  and  hiU&  Two  nxHmtaiB 
ranges,  extending  mainly  south-east  from  the  Hima- 
laya, form  general  natural  divisions  from  China  on  the 
north,  and  partly  from  Anam  on  the  east,  and  Burmak 
and  British  India  on  the  west.  A  third  range  passes 
through  the  central  regions,  and  in  this  b  sitoated  the 
Fhra  Bat,  or  mountain  of  *'  the  sacred  foot"  of  Buddha. 
The  great  river  of  the  country  is  called  by  foreigDeis 
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Menain,  or  Meinam,  and  ia  the  Nile  of  Siam.  Its  an- 
nual inundation  commences  in  June  and  ends  in  No- 
▼ember,  and  the  area  of  land  thus  fertilized  is  upwards 
of  22,000  square  miles.  The  coast-line  may  be  roughly 
estimated  at  1100  miles,  with  several  excellent  harbors. 
The  seasons  are  two:  the  wet  or  hot,  and  the  dry  or 
couL  The  former  begins  near  the  middle  of  March,  the 
latter  in  October.  Siam  is  rich  in  natural  productions. 
Rice,  sugar,  pepper,  cotton,  and  hemp  are  the  staple 
products.  There  are  also  many  valuable  articles  pro- 
cured from  the  forests — ^gutta-percha,  lac,  dammar,  cost- 
ly woods,  etc.  The  animal  kingdom  is  very  varied, 
furnishing  rhinoceroses,  tigers,  leopards,  bean,  otters, 
musks,  civets,  wild  hogs,  monkeys,  deer,  and  elephants, 
especially  the  white  elephant. 

IL  InhabitwUs  and  Government,  —  The  Siamese  are 
mainly  of  Mongolian  type,  but  there  is  much  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  are  closely  allied  to  the  great  Indo- 
European  race.  According  to  the  researches  of  the  late 
king,  out  of  12,800  Siamese  words  more  than  5000  are 
found  to  be  Sanscrit,  or  to  have  their  root  in  that  lan- 
guage, and  the  rest  in  the  Indo-European  tongue.  Be- 
sides the  Siamese,  a  great  variety  of  races  inhabit  the 
territories  of  Siam,  as  the  Chinese,  Cambodians,  etc  Ac- 
cording to  the  French  consul  at  Bangkok,  Gamier  (1874), 
the  population  of  Siam  proper  and  its  Laos  dependen- 
cies is  composed  of  1,800,000  Siamese,  1,500,000  Chi- 
nese, 1,000,000  Laos,  200,000  Malays,  50,000  Cambo- 
dians, 50,000  Peguans,  50,000  Karens,  and  others.  The 
Siamese  proper  are  gentle,  timid,  careless,  indolent,  and 
yet  peaceable  and  polite.  Most  of  the  business  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Chinese.  Marriage  takes  place  as 
early  as  eighteen  for  males  and  fourteen  for  females,  with- 
out the  aid  of  priest  or  magistrate,  though  the  former 
may  be  present  to  offer  prayers.  The  number  of  wives, 
ordinarily  one,  may,  among  the  wealthy,  reach  scores 
and  hundreds,  but  the  first  is  the  wife  proper,  to  whom 
the  rest  are  subject.  Eighty  or  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
males  can  read,  a  limited  education  being  gratuitously 
furnished  at  the  temples. 

The  government  is  theoretically  a  dnarchy,  practi- 
cally a  monarchy,  for  although  there  is  a  second  or 
vice  king,  the  first  or  senior  king  is  actual  sovereign. 
The  crown  is  hereditary,  and  is  bequeathed,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  nobles,  to  any  son  of  the  queen.  The 
second  king  seems  to  occupy  the  place  of  first  counsel- 
lor, and  is  invariably  consulted  before  taking  any  im- 
portant step.  The  council  of  state  comprises  the  first 
king  (as  president);  the  ministers,  who  have  no  vote; 
from  ten  to  twenty  councillors,  who  have  to  drafl  new 
Uvs,  and  from  their  own  number  elect  a  vice-president ; 
and  six  princes  of  the  royal  house.  The  country  is  di- 
vided into  forty-one  provinces,  each  of  which  is  gov- 
erned by  a  phraycij  or  council  of  the  first  class. 

IIL  History  and  RtUgion,  —  The  early  history  of 
Siam  is  entirely  unknown.  In  1511  the  Portuguese, 
after  the  conquest  of  Malacca  by  Albuquerque,  estab- 
lished an  intercourse  with  Siam.  In  the  16th  century 
Siam  was  for  many  years  subject  to  the  Burmans,  but 
recovered  its  independence  towards  the  close  of  the 
century.  In  1604  the  Dutch  established  relations;  in 
1612  the  first  English  vessel  went  to  Ayathia.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  17th  century  a  European  advent- 
urer, a  native  of  the  island  of  Cephalonia,  called  Phaul- 
kon,  gained  the  esteem  of  the  king,  and  was  by  degrees 
promoted  to  an  important  office  in  the  government. 
Through  his  persuasion  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Louis 
XIV  vX  France,  who  sent  two  embawies  to  Siam  in  1685 
and  1687,  and  also  a  corps  of  500  soldiers,  who  were  put 
in  possession  of  the  fortress  of  Bangkok  by  Phaulkon. 
They  were  expelled  in  1690.  About  1760  the  Burmans 
laid  waste  the  country  and  took  the  capital,  Ayathia. 
In  1782  the  present  dynasty  ascended  the  throne,  and 
transferred  the  seat  of  government  to  Bangkok.  Trea- 
ties were  made  with  the  East  India  Company  in  1822 
and  1825,  and  with  the  United  States  in  1883. 
The  religion  of  the  Siamese  is  Buddhism;  neverthe- 
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less  the  lower  classes,  and  in  some  respects  the  more 
enlightened,  are  profoundly  superstitious.  They  have 
peopled  their  world  with  gods,  daemons,  and  goblins. 
Over  the  **  footprint  of  Buddha,"  on  the  Fhra  Bat,  is 
built  a  beautiful  temple,  to  which  crowds  of  ardent 
Buddhists  perform  long  and  painful  journeys,  and  mill- 
ions of  costly  gifts  are  offered.  The  following  account 
of  missions  is  from  AppUtons"  Cydopadia  (s.  v.) :  **  Mis- 
sions have  been  carried  on  by  the  Roman  Catholics, 
under  the  greatest  vicissitudes,  since  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century.  The  missionaries  are  French,  and  their 
converts  were  reckoned  in  1872  at  10,000,  in  sixteen 
congregations.  At  the  head  of  the  miBsion  is  a  vicar 
apostolic.  Protestant  missions  date  from  the  visits  of 
GUtzlafi;  Tomlin,  and  Abeel,  in  1828  to  1831,  and  prop- 
erly from  the  settlement  of  Jones  in  1838.  Missions 
have  been  established  by  the  American  Baptist  Union, 
and  by  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions;  and  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion has  established  several  Protestant  congregations, 
schools,  and  religious  papers.  The  number  of  the  Bap- 
tist congregations  in  1874  was  154,  and  of  Presbvte- 
rUn,  38." 

For  literature,  consult  Crawfurd,  Embauy  to  Siam 
and  Cochin  China  (Lond.  1828) ;  Pallogoix,  Description 
du  Royaume  Thai,  ou  Sittm  (Paris,  1854);  Bowring, 
Kingdom  and  People  of  Siam  (Lond.  1857);  Bastian, 
Reisen  in  Siam  (Berlin,  1867) ;  Mrs.  Leonowen,  English 
Governess  at  the  Siamese  Court  (Boston,  1870);  McDon- 
ald, Siam,  its  Government ,  etc  (Phila.  1871);  Bacon, 
Siam,  etc  (N.  Y.  1873);  Vincent,  Land  of  the  White 
Elephant  (ibid.  1874). 

Siamese  Version.  Siamese  is  the  language 
spoken  in  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  which  embraces  a  lai^ 
portion  of  the  peninsula  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges. 
Formeriy  the  language  of  the  Siamese  was  called  ^^a- 
yama  phasa,  the  "Sa-yam  language;"  but  since  the 
reign  of  P'hra  Ruang,  who  set  his  country  free  from  the 
yoke  of  Cambodia,  they  call  themselves  T*haiy  "free," 
and  their  language  phasa  T^hay  or  Tai, "  the  language 
of  the  freemen."  As  early  as  the  year  1810  the  design 
of  providing  Siam  with  a  version  of  the  four  (vospeLs 
was  entertained  bv  the  Calcutta  AuxUiarv  Bible  Soci- 
ety,  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1846  that  the  transla- 
tinn  and  publication  of  the  entire  New  Test,  in  Siamese 
were  completed.  A  second  edition  was  published  in 
1850.     (B.  P.) 

Siaa,  Solomon,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  bom  at  London,  N.  H.,  Feb.  25,  1781. 
He  began  to  preach  Sept.  25, 1805,  and  in  1806  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  New  England  Conference  on  trial.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  by  bishop  Asbury  in  1806,  and 
elder  in  1810.  In  1828  he  took  a  superannuated  rela- 
tion, which  he  held,  with  the  exception  of  one  year, 
until  his  death  at  Newbury,  Vt.,  Feb.  12,  1853.  See 
Minute*  o/ Annual  Confeiences,  1853,  p.  222. 

8iba>eoai  (1  Chron.  xi,  29;  xxvli,  11)  or  Sib"^- 
beohai  (2  Sam.  xxi,  18;  1  Chron.  xx,  4)  [some  Sib- 
beca'%  and  SiU)echa'i]  (Heb.  Sibbekay',  ■^320,  accord- 
ing to  Gesenius  and  FUrst  for  T\^  T\r^P.i  thicket  [L  e. 
people]  of  Jehovah,  or  Jehovah  is  a  thicket  [u  e.  de- 
fence] ;  but  rather  a  weaver,  fur  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
final  *^  in  such  cases  ever  stands  for  the  sacred  name; 

Sept.  'S^i^x'^  ^'  '•  ^^I^^X^i  ^'c.?  Josephus  2o/3aicxic), 
the  eighth  named  of  the  subordinate  thirty  in  David's 
guard,  and  eighth  captain  for  the  eighth  month  of 
24,000  men  of  the  king's  army  (1  Chron.  xi,  29;  xxvii, 
11).  KC.  1043.  He  belonged  to  one  of  the  principal 
families  of  Judah,  the  Zarhites,  or  descendants  of  Ze- 
rah,  and  is  called  "  the  Hushathite,"  probably  from  an 
ancestor  by  the  name  of  Hushah  (q.  v.).  Josephus 
(Ant.  vii,  12,  2)  calls  him  "the  Hittite,"  but  this  is  no 
doubt  an  error.  Sibbecai's  great  exploit,  which  gave 
him  a  place  among  the  mighty  men  of  David's  army, 
was  bia  single  combat  with  Saph,  or  Sippai,  the  Phili*- 
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tine  gitnt,  in  the  battle  at  Grezer,  or  Gob  (2  Sam.  xxi, 
18 ;  1  Chron.  xx,  4).  In  2  Sam.  xxiii,  27  bis  name  is 
written  Hebumm Ai  by  a  mistake  of  the  copyist.  Jose* 
pbus  says  that  be  slew  **  many^  who  boasted  that  they 
were  of  the  descent  of  the  giants,  apparently  reading 
0*^2*1  for  *^B0  in  1  Chron.  xx,  4. — Smith. 

Siba>oleth  (Heb.  Sibbo'Uth,  nbap,  for  Shibboleth 
[q.  v.] ;  the  Sept.  does  not  represent  it,  the  Greek  hav- 
ing no  aspirate  for  tr;  Vulg.  Sibboleth)^  the  Ephrmim- 
itish  (text "  Ephrathite")  pronunciation  of  Shibboleth 
(Judg.  xii,  6). 

Sibbs  (or  Sibbes),  Richard,  D.D.,  a  learned  Eng- 
lish Puritan  divine,  was  bom  at  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  in  1577, 
and  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,wbere 
he  took  his  degree  with  great  applause,  and  obtained  a 
fellowship.  Taking  orders,  he  was  chosen  lecturer  of 
Trinity  Church,  Cambridge,  the  living  of  which  he  held 
during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life.  He  became  preacher 
to  the  Society  of  Gray's  Inn  in  1618,  and  in  1626  was 
chosen  master  of  Katherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  which, 
though  a  Puritan,  he  held  with  little  molestation  until 
his  death.  Dr.  Sibbs  died  July  5, 1635.  His  works  are 
very  numerous,  chiefly  sermons  and  pious  treatises.  An 
incomplete  edition  of  these  was  published  (Lond.  1809 ; 
Aberdeen,  1812)  entitled  Sibbt's  Works,  Mr.  Pickering 
published  several  of  his  treatises  (1837-38,2  vols.  12mo), 
viz.  The  SouTe  Conflict  and  r«c^o;y,  etc : — The  Inward 
JJisquietmenis  of  Distressed  Spirits  f  etc: — The  Bruised 
Reed  and  Smoking  Flax: — The  Fountain  Sealed: — and 
Description  of  ChrisL  Still  later  we  have  Complete 
Works  of  Richard  Sibbts,  D,D^  ed.  by  R.  A.  R  Grosart 
(Edinb.  1862,  7  vols.  8vo).  Richard  Baxter  tells  us 
that  he  in  a  great  measure  owed  his  conversion  to  The 
Bruised  Reed,  As  a  commentator,  his  principal  work 
is  his  Commentary  on  2  Cor,  i  (1655).  See  Chalmers, 
Biog,  Dict^  s.  v.;  Neal,  Bist,  of  the  Puritans,  ii,  294. 

Sibel,  Caspar,  a  learned  Calvinist  and  active  par- 
ticipant in  the  controversy  of  the  Dutch  Church  with 
Arminianism,  which  eventuated  in  the  Synod  of  Dort, 
was  bom  near  Elberfeld,  June  9, 1590,  and  was  reared 
in  the  practice  of  piety  and  study,  and  educated  at  Her- 
born  and  Leyden.  When  scarcely  nineteen  years  old 
he  assumed  the  pastorate  of  the  communes  Randerath 
and  Geileukirchen,  in  the  duchy  of  Juliers,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  the  discouragements  and  dangers  growing  out 
of  the  war  of  succession  to  the  ducal  throne  in  which 
the  country  was  then  involved,  he  obtained  remarkable 
success.  A  price  of  8000  thalers  was  offered  for  his  ap- 
prehension as  one  of  the  evangelical  pastors  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  he  thrice  narrowly  escaped  the  troops 
of  the  imperial  party ;  but  he  nevertheless  added  three 
hundred  and  sixty  adult  members  to  his  Church  in  the 
brief  term  of  two  years.  In  1611  he  became  pastor  of 
the  military  Church  in  the  fortress  of  Juliers,  and  was 
again  successful  in  adding  to  the  strength  of  its  mem- 
bership, besides  obtaining  from  the  States-General  the 
grant  of  a  regular  appropriation  for  the  support  of  its 
pastor.  A  visitation  of  the  plague  in  1616  afforded  op- 
portunity for  the  display,  on  his  part,  of  indomitable 
courage  and  unflagging  zeal.  A  call  to  one  of  the 
churches  at  Nimeguen  was  declined  by  him  because  of 
the  opposition  raised  by  the  other  pastors  of  that  town, 
who  were  adherents  of  the  Remonstrant  party ;  but  the 
incident  turned  the  attention  of  a  Church  in  Deventer, 
the  important  metropolis  of  the  province  of  Over\'S8el, 
towards  him,  and  he  was  installed  its  pastor  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1617.  In  this  position  be  spent  the  last  thirty 
years  of  his  life.  His  labors  extended  into  many  flelds 
and  gave  evidence  of  the  qualities  which  constituted  his 
strength,  e.  g.  a  narrow  orthodoxy  which  placed  the 
Reformed  Confession  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Bible, 
an  intolerant  and  energetic  spirit,  great  leaming,  con- 
summate skill  as  a  controversialist,  a  profound  devotion 
to  duty,  and  a  fervent  piety.  He  assumed  charge,  for  a 
time,  of  an  orthodox  band  in  the  town  of  Campen,  who 


were  dissatisfied  with  the  ministiy  of  their  reakknt  Be- 
monstrant  pastors.     In  1618  he  was  delegated  to  cbe 
Synod  of  Dort,  and  took  an  active  part  in  its  deiiben- 
tions  until  an  attack  of  fever  compelled  his  retum  lo 
Deventer,  May  19, 1619.    At  the  aame  tioie  he  eriiKsed 
a  lively  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  by  the  dinct 
part  he  took  in  the  founding  and  development  of  a  pcd> 
agogium,  and  subsequently  of  an  aaidejnical  gymaa- 
sium.    It  was  by  his  motion  that  the  Synod  of  OvaT»> 
sel  adopted  the  canons  laid  down  by  the  General  Synod 
of  Dort;  and  it  was  on  hts  motion  that  a  number  oC  Se» 
monstrants  were  suspended  or  expelled  from  their  min- 
istry by  the  latter  authority.     In  the  preparatioa  of  s 
new  version  of  the  Scriptures,  as  ordered  by  the  Synod 
of  Dort,  Sibel  rendered  to  the  Church  the  most  iDnpar- 
tant  service  of  his  useful  life.     One  of  the  revieen  for 
the  province  of  Overyssel  having  died,  he  was  cfao«& 
to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  subsequently  was  made  vice- 
secretary  of  the  board  of  revisers.     Eleven  months— 
from  Oct.  80, 1684,  to  Oct.  10, 1685— were  given  by  the 
board  to  the  final  revision  of  the  tnmslaUirs'  work.    (Ob 
the  version  thus  prepared,  see  Kist  en  Royaard,  A  rdUtf 
voor  Kerkelpke  GeschiedeniSj  pt.  ii,  p.  57-176.)    To  these 
varied  labors  must  be  added  the  constant  care  for  the 
temporal  welfare  of  numerous  churches  and  individasb 
which  was  imposed  on  him  by  the  inceaeant  wan  of  tlie 
time.     Sibel  married  Maria  Klocker,  a  daughter  of  tke 
burgomaster  of  Randerath,  and  became  the  father  of  s 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  was  married  to  the  pastor 
Lubbert  Van  Goor.    In  1648  a  stroke  of  paralysis  ooai- 
pelled  his  retirement  from  active  life.    The  magistracy 
of  the  town  and  the  presbytery  of  his  Church  contino^ 
to  him  the  salary  and  honorary  rights  of  an  active  pas- 
tor, and  when  he  died,  Jan.  1, 1658,  they  voted  an  ade- 
quate pension  for  the  mipport  of  his  widow,  and  dvil 
protection  and  guardianship  for  his  grandson. 

The  productions  of  Sibel^s  pen  are  very  nnmefocu,  aad 
have  often  been  published  in  monograph  form.  Tber 
contain  nothing,  however,  of  considerable  importanoe  to 
modem  readers,  and  may  be  classed  as  follows:  Ser- 
mmis  and  homilies  on  parts  of  the  Old-Test.  Scriptnns : 
— Sermons  and  homilies  on  sections  of  the  New  Test. 
and  miscellaneous  sermons  :  —  Catechetical  writings: 
Meditat,  Catecheticarum  (1646-50,  four  parts)  i—F^rvUs- 
et  Parahpomena  Catechdica  {1650)  i— Epitome  Cate- 
ehisnU  (Dutch  [1643];  a  Ijatin  ed.  approved  by  das- 
sis  in  1658): — A  devotional  manual,  ChristL  Geieder 
ende  DankzeggingeH  (last  ed.  1645;  Latin  ed.  approved 
1653) :_  Translations  of  the  New  Test.  (Dutch,  with 
SibeVs  Marginalia  [1640,  and  often] ;  Latin,  with  notes. 
approved  by  dassis  in  1652  and  1658) :  —  Fasdeid^t 
CCIV  QHosstiomtm  et  ad  illas  Francisd  JunU  Resptmti' 
onum  (not  printed):  —  An  autobiography,  incomplete: 
it  extends  to  1653,  in  two  volumes,  but  there  is  evide^e 
that  a  third  volume  must  have  been  written*  See  Ucr- 
zog,  Real-Encgkiop,  s.  v. 

Sibien,  in  Hindft  mythology,  was  a  prince  of  the 
children  of  the  moon,  who  was  &ther  to  Sandren,  or 
Jaudra,  and  grandfather  to  the  rajah  Darmamaden. 

Sib^mah  (Heb.  Sibmak',  Sl^2b,  coolaes*^  or  yVo- 
grance  [Gesenius],  6a/fain-plaoe  [Ftlrst];  Sept.£e^a^ 
V.  r.  in  Jer.  'Aoepfifid,  etc. ;  A.  V.  **  Shibmah"  in  NomK 
xxxii,  88),  one  of  the  places  on  the  east  of  Joidan 
which  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  tribe  of  Reuben 
(ver.  88)  and  rebuilt  by  them  (Josh,  xiii,  19).  It  is 
probably  the  same  with  Sh^am  (L  e.  Sebam),  named  is 
the  parallel  list  (Numb,  xxxii,  8).  It  originally  be- 
longed to  that  section  of  the  territory  of  Moab  wfaidi 
was  captured  by  the  Amorites  under  Shon  (xxi,  36). 
From  the  Amorites  Moses  took  it,  and  gave  it  to  tt^ 
children  of  Reuben  (xxxii,  1  sq.).  Sibmah  is  groupgl 
with  Heshbon  and  Nebo,  and  must,  consequently,  have 
stood  near  the  western  brow  of  the  plateau,  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Like  most  of  the  Trans|ordanic  places,  Sib- 
mah disappears  from  view  during  the  main  part  of  tbe 
Jewish  history.    We,  however,  gain  a  parting  gUmpse 
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of  it  in  tbe  lament  over  Moab  pronounced  by  Isaiah  and 
by  Jeremiah  (lea.  xvi,  8,  9;  Jer.  xlviii,  82).  It  was 
then  famed  for  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its 
grapes.  They  must  have  been  remarkably  good  to 
have  been  thought  worthy  of  notice  by  those  who,  like 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  lived  dose  to  and  were  familiar 
with  the  renowned  vineyards  of  Sorek  (Isa.  v,  2,  where 
I  ** choicest  vine"  is  ^  vine  of  Sorek")  Its  vineyards  were 
devastated,  and  the  town  doubtless  destroyed  by  the 
**  lords  of  tbe  heathen,"  who  at  some  time  unknown  ap- 
pear to  have  laid  waste  the  whole  of  that  once  smiling 
and  fertile  district  It  will  be  observed  that  these  proph- 
ets speak  of  the  city  as  belonging  to  Moab,  whereas  in 
the  books  of  Numbers  and  Joshua  it  is  enumerated  among 
the  cities  of  Reuben.  The  reason  is,  on  the  captivity  of 
the  Tramgordanic  tribes  by  the  Assyrians,  the  Moabites 
returned  to  their  ancient  possessions  and  reoocupied 
their  ancient  cities,  and  among  them  Sibmah.  See 
Moab. 

Sibmah  seems  to  have  been  known  to  Eusebins  (Ono- 
ma$l,  a.  v.  ''Sabama"),  and  Jerome  {Comment,  in  licdam^ 
lib.  v)  states  that  it  was  hardly  600  paces  distant  from 
Heshbon.  He  also  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  very  strong 
cities  {urheM  validMma)  of  that  region.  From  the  way 
in  which  it  is  grouped  in  the  Bible,  it  seems  to  have 
been  on  the  south  or  south-west  of  Heshbon ;  but  even 
the  minute  researches  of  De  Saulcy,  in  his  recent  tour 
through  that  country,  have  failed  to  discover  a  trace  of 
it.  There  are  several  nameless  ruins  mentioned  by  him 
and  tioted  in  his  map,  one  or  other  of  which  may  mark 
the  site  {Voyage  en  Terre  Sainie,  i,  277  sq.))  especially 
t»-Samek,  or  e»-8amik,  a  ruined  village  near  HesbAn, 
on  the  north-east.  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  how- 
ever, that  around  Heshbon  he  found  traces  of  the  vine- 
yards for  which  the  region  was  once  celebrated ;  and 
that  from  the  lips  of  the  Bedawin  both  he  and  Tristram 
{Land  of  Israel,  p.  685)  heard  the  name  Neba  given  to 
a  mountain-peak  a  short  distance  south-west  of  Hesh- 
bon.—Kitto;  Smith.    SeeNEBa 

Siboor,  Marie  Domtniqur  Auoustb,  a  French 
prelate,  was  born  at  Su-Paul-Trois-ChAteaux  (Drome), 
April  4, 1792,  and  was  educated  in  philosophy  and  the- 
ology chiefly  at  the  seminary  of  Viviers.  He  after- 
wards tai^ht  the  humanities  in  the  seminary  of  St. 
Nicolas  du  Chardonnet  at  Paris.  Afler  spending  a  year 
at  Rome,  he  was  ordained  priest,  June  18, 1818,  and  on 
his  return  to  Paris  was  attached  to  the  parish  of  St. 
Sulpice,  and  next  to  tbe  mission  chapeL  Nov.  9, 1822, 
he  was  made  canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Nismes,  but  con- 
tinued bis  duties  as  teacher  till  interrupted  by  the  revo- 
lution of  July,  1831,  when  he  occupied  himself  with  lit- 
erary labors.  In  September,  1839,  he  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Digne,  and  in  October,  1848,  he  became  arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  in  which  capacity  he  was  noted  for  be- 
nevolent, patriotic,  reUgi(9us,  and  ecclesiastical  labors, 
which  made  him  conspicuous  in  both  Church  and  State. 
He  was  assassinated  Jan.  8, 1857,  by  a  priest  whom  he 
had  offended  by  a  religious  penalty.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  several  ecclesiastical  works  of  local  interest,  for 
which  see  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generale,  s.  v. 

8iVra£m  [many  Sibra'im]  (Heb.  Sibra'yim, 
D^^2D,  twofold  hope  [Gesenius],  or  double  hill 
[Fttrst] ;  Sept.  Xapapift  v.  r.  [c]'E/3paf»^  or  'E^pi/i 
[^Xeux/i];  Vulg.  Sabarim),  one  of  the  landmarks  on 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  Holy  Land,  between  Be- 
rothah  and  Hazar-hatticon,  and  between  the  boundary 
of  Damascus  and  that  of  Hamath  (Ezek.  xlvii,  16). 
Keil  {CommenL  ad  loc)  suggests  that  it  may  be  identi- 
cal with  the  ZiPHROM  (q.  v.)  of  the  parallel  passage 
(Nonrik  zxxiv,  9). 

Sibyl  (Si^vXXa,  commonly  derived  fh>m  Atb^ 
^X]|,  Doric  Xc^  fioXXett  wU  of  Jupiter),  in  Grecian 
ind  Koman  mythology,  etc,  one  of  a  class  of  inspired 
virgins  who  were  believed  to  reveal  the  decrees  of  the 
gods,  and  to  whom  altars  were  not  tmftequently  erected. 


The  eariiest  sibyl  was  reared  by  the  Muses  themselves, 
and  her  verses  were  composed  in  hexameters,  probably 
by  the  priests,  who  at  a  later  period  sold  collections  of 
such  oradea.  The  number  of  sibyls  is  sometimes  fixed 
at  four,  and  again  at  ten.  The  former  list  includes  tbe 
£r3rthraMin,  the  Samian,  the  Egyptian,  and  the  Sardian 
(i£lian,  Var,  Hitt,  xii,  86)  sibyls ;  the  latter  embraces, 
1,  tbe  Babylonian,  named  Sabba  or  Sambethe,  living  in 
the  days  of  Noah,  and  married  to  one  of  his  sons  (she 
foretold  the  Tower  of  Babel,  Alexander's  march  of  con- 
quest, the  advent  of  Christ,  etc) ;  2,  the  Libyan,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Jupiter  and  Lamia,  the  original  sibyl,  from  whom 
all  the  othen  obtained  the  title ;  8,  the  Delphian,  bom 
in  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  and  living  long  anterior  to  the 
Trojan  war,  which  she  foretold  (there  was  an  elder  Del- 
phian, who  was  a  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Lamia,  and  also 
a  younger  Delphian  [Pausan.  x,  12, 1]);  4,  the  Italian 
or  Cimmerian,  soon  after  the  Trojan  war;  6,  the  Ery- 
thnean,  before  the  fall  of  Troy  (here,  too,  we  find  an 
elder  and  a  younger  one,  who  is  called  Herophile 
[Strabo,  xiv,  646]);  6,  the  Samian,  belonging  to  the 
time  of  Numa ;  7,  the  Cumiean,  who  was  the  most  noted 
of  them  all  (she  was  consulted  by  iEneas  before  he  de- 
scended into  the  lower  world  [Ovid,  Metam,  xiv,  104; 
XV,  712,  etc ;  Virgil,  yEneid,  vi,  10] ;  she  wrote  her  pre- 
dictions on  leaves,  which  she  arranged  in  the  rooming, 
but  then  left  exposed  to  the  winds;  she  is  stated  to 
have  attained  to  the  age  of  a  thousand  years) ;  8,  the 
Hellespontian  or  Trojan,  who  lived  in  the  6th  century 
RC,  and  was  buried  in  a  temple  of  Apollo  at  Gergi- 
thum ;  9,  the  Phrt'gian ;  and,  10,  the  Tiburtine,  whose 
name  was  Albunea.  Pausanias  also  mentions  a  Hebrew 
sibyl  of  the  name  of  Sabbe,  who  is  called  a  daughter  of 
Berosus  and  Ervmanthc  All  these  sibvls  are  more  or 
less  identified  with  each  other,  and  their  respective  ora- 
cles cannot  be  determined.  Modem  researches  have 
shown  that  the  belief  in  sibyls  cannot  well  be  traced 
back  to  historical  personages,  but  must  instead  be  as- 
sumed to  have  sprung  from  the  observation  of  natural 
phenomena,  such  as  sounds  heard  in  caverns,  forests, 
etc  The  belief  was  afterwards  employed  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  deceivers,  statesmen,  etc  See  Bemhardy, 
Griech.  IM,  ii,  249  sq.;  Herrmann,  GottetdiengtL  Alter- 
thumer  d,  Grieehen,  §  87 ;  Kiausen,  jEntaa,  i,  201  sq. ; 
MuUer  [Otfried],  Dorier,  i,  839;  and  Fabricii  BibL  Gr, 
tom.  u    See  Sibtlline  Oracles. 

Sibylline  Oracles.  The  ancient  sibyls  were, 
according  to  the  popular  belief,  female  soothsayers  or 
prophetesses,  who  frequently  delivered  vaticinations, 
especially  of  a  threatening  character,  and  sometimes 
showed  how  to  propitiate  the  wrath  of  the  gods.  The 
most  celebrated  of  tbe  number  was  the  Cumiean,  con- 
cerning whom  there  is  the  following  fable :  Apollo,  hav- 
ing been  enamoured  of  her,  offered  to  give  her  what  she 
should  ask.  She  demanded  to  live  as  many  years  as  she 
had  grains  of  sand  in  her  hand,  but  unfortunately  forgot 
to  ask  for  continued  enjoyment  of  health  and  bloom. 
The  god  granted  her  request,  but  she  refused  in  return 
to  listen  to  his  suit,  and  her  longevity,  without  fresh- 
ness and  beauty,  proved  rather  a  burden  than  a  benefit. 
It  was  supposed  that  she  was  to  live  about  1800  years, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  this  period  she  was  to  wither 
quite  away,  and  be  converted  into  a  mere  voice  (Ovid, 
Metam,  14,  104;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  jEn,  vi,  821).  She  is 
variously  called  Herophile,  Demo,  Phenomonoe,  Dei- 
phobe,  Demophile,  and  Amalthea.  She  is  said  to  have 
come  to  Italy  from  the  East  (Livy,  i,  7),  and  she  is  the 
one  who,  according  to  most  traditions,  appeared  before 
king  Tarquinius,  offering  him  the  Sibylline  Books  for 
sale  (Pliny,  B,  N,  xiii,  28;  Gellius,  i,  19). 

According  to  an  ancient  legend,  the  emperor  Augus- 
tus CeBsar  repaired  to  the  Tiburtine  sibyl,  to  inquire 
whether  he  should  consent  to  allow  himself  to  be  wor- 
shipped with  divine  honors,  which  the  seiuite  had  de- 
creed to  him.  The  sibyl,  after  some  days  of  medita- 
tion, took  the  emperor  apart  and  showed  him  an  altar ; 
and  above  the  altar,  in  the  opening  heavens,  and  in  a 
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glory  of  light,  he  beheld  a  beaatifiil  virgin  holding  an 
infant  in  her  arms,  and  at  the  Mnie  lime  a  voice  was 
heartl  saying,  **Thi8  is  the  alur  of  the  son  of  the  liv- 
ing God ;"  whereupon  Augustus  caused  an  altar  to  be 
erected  upon  Capicoline  Hill,  with  this  inscription,  Ara 
Primogemti  Dei ;  and  on  the  same  spot,  in  later  times, 
was  built  the  church  called  the  J  ra  Cofli,  well  known, 
with  it«  flight  of  124  steps,  to  all  who  have  visited 
Kome.    A  very  rude  but  curious  bass-relief,  preserved  in 
the  church  of  the  Ara  Cali,  is  perhaps  the  oldest  rep- 
resentation extant.     The  Church  legend  assigns  to  it  a 
fabulous  antiquity ;  and  it  must  be  older  tlian  the  12th 
centur>',  as  it  is  alluded  to  by  writers  of  that  period. 
Here  the  emperor  Augustus  kneels  before  the  Madonna 
and  Child,  and  at  his  side  is  the  sibyl  Tiburtina,  pointing 
upwards  (Mrs.  Jameson,  Legends  o/the  Madorma^  p.  197). 
I.  Lost  IVorks.— The  so-called  SibyUine  Books  of  an- 
tiquity were  certain  writings  regarded  with  much  ven- 
eration and  guarded  with  great  care.    The  legend  con- 
cerning them  is  that  a  sibyl  (some  say  the  Curoaaan, 
others  the  Ionian)  came  to  Tarqtun  II  (or  Tarquin  the 
Superb)  with  nine  books,  which  she  offered  to  sell  for 
a  very  high  price.     Tarquin  refusing  to  purcbane,  the 
sibyl  went  away  and  bunied  three  of  the  volumes. 
Returning,  she  asked  the  same  price  for  the  remaining 
six ;  and  when  Tarquin  again  refused  to  buy,  she  went 
and  destroyed  three  more.     She  came  once  more  to 
Tarquin  demanding  the  same  price  for  the  three  as  she 
had  for  the  nine.     Her  behavior  struck  the  king,  and 
upon  his  augurs  advudng  him  to  do  so,  he  bought  the  vol- 
umes.  The  sibyl  disappeared  and  was  never  seen  after- 
wards.   The  books  were  preserved  with  great  care,  and 
were  called  Sibyllme  Verses^  etc     They  were  said  to 
have  been  written  on  palm-leaves,  partly  in  verse  and 
partly  in  symbolical  hieroglyphics.     I'he  public  were 
never  allowed  to  inspect  them,  but  they  were  kept  in 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  preserved  in  a  stone 
chest.  A  college  of  priests  was  appointed  to  have  charge 
of  them.    It  was  the  duty  of  this  college  to  consult  these 
books  on  all  occasions  when  the  g<xls  manifested  their 
wrath  by  inflicting  calamities  upon  the  Romans.     The 
answers  which  were  derived  from  them  were  almost 
invariably  of  a  religious  nature,  as  they  either  com- 
manded the  introduction  of  some  new  worship,  or  the 
institution  of  new  ceremonies  and  festivals  or  the  repe- 
tition of  old  ones.     In  B.C.  83,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
was  burned  and  the  Sibyliine  Books  consumed.     In  or- 
der to  restore  them,  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
visit  various  places  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  to 
collect  any  Sibylline  oracles  that  could  be  found.    They 
collected  about  a  thousand  verses,  which  were  placed  hi 
the  Temple  of  J  upiter,  after  it  had  been  destroyed.   The 
Sibylline  Books  were  also  burned  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
in  the  reign  of  Julian  (A.D.  863),  and  a  fourth  time  in 
that  of  the  emperor  Honorius  (A.D.  895) ;  but  they  were 
restored  each  time.    Notwithntanding  many  forgeries 
which  had  crept  in,  they  were  still  held  in  great  esteem, 
and  we  find  them  consultetl  even  as  late  as  the  6th  cen- 
tury.    See  Anthon,  Class.  Diet,  s.  v. "  Sibyllaj." 

IL  Extant  Writings.— U  \s  ceruin,  from  Roman  his- 
tory, that  Sibylline  oracles  were  committed  to  writing, 
and  that  Sibylline  books  were  preserved;  and  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  when  the  conquests  of  Alex- 
ander and  the  Romans  in  the  East  brought  in  a  pe- 
riod of  religious  syncretism,  the  faith  of  the  nations  in 
their  traditional  religions  gave  way  to  superstitions 
of  every  form,  and  was  replaced  no  less  by  an  interest 
in  prophecies  of  every  sort  than  by  an  inclination  to 
the  practice  of  secret  arts.  It  is  not  strange,  accord- 
ingly, that  traces  are  found  of  a  Chaldee  and  a  Baby- 
lonian and  even  of  a  Hebrew  sibyl.  When  Christian- 
ity began  to  assail  heathenism  with  literary  weapons, 
the  belief  in  sibyls  was  wide-spread  and  general,  and 
numerous  professed  oracles  were  in  circulation.  Nor 
was  Christendom  itself  disinclined  to  accept  the  popu- 
lar belief  upon  this  subject,  or  to  turn  that  belief  to  its 
Tofit.     The  theologians  and  writers  of  the  earliest  pe- 


riod are  especially  open  to  this  charge,  e.  g.  Jtufia, 
Athenagoras,  Theophilos,  and  Clemens  Alexandrinaik 
So  general  was  the  appeal  to  the  Sibylline  oiacin 
among  these  writers  that  their  antagonist  Celsos  temu 
them  friends,  or  even  manufacturers,  <^  the  aabyk  (a- 
PvWurraif  Origen,  Comt.  Celsum,  v,  61).  The  tcodaxr 
was  less  apparent  in  the  Western  Church,  thoa|;h  hat- 
tantius  makes  more  extended  and  reddesa  use  of  tkis 
form  of  argument  than  does  any  other  writer  in  eitber 
Church ;  and  the  writings  of  Tertullian,  Jerotne,  aed 
Augustine  are  not  free  from  favorable  noentioo  of  tbe 
Sibyllme  Books,  See  Besan^on,  De  VEmploi  ^ve  In 
Peres  de  CEglise  ontfait  des  Oracles  Sibyliims  (1851). 

1.  History  of  the  Tesct— The  Greek  text  of  the  ^^ 
yttines  was  lost  from  sight  during  the  Uiddle  AjEe«, 
and  it  was  reserved  for  certain  huouuiiats  of  the  l€th 
century  to  unearth  a  number  of  manaacripts  and  pab- 
lish  their  contents  to  the  world.     The  oradea  are  in 
each  edition  divided  into  eight  books,  but  the  text  i» 
everywhere  exceedingly  corrupt,  and  even  nianvd  br 
arbitrarv  emendations.     The  earliest  critical  editioM 
date  from  the  beginning  of  our  century,  e.  f?.  that  of 
cardinal  Mai  (1817  and  1828),  and  st^weqaemly  ap- 
peared those  of  Alexandre  (Paria,  1841)  and  Friedikb 
(Leipsic,  1852).     The  number  of  manuscripts  thus  fir 
recovered  amounts  to  scarcely  a  dozen,  ami  tbey  have 
not  yet  been  fully  examined.     They  exhibit  great  (B- 
vergencies  of  both  text  and  arrangement ;  the  langaaee 
and  versification  are  not  everywhere  governed  by  the 
same  standards — the  language  and  even  the  phrun 
of  Homer,  Hesiod,  Euripides,  and  Pseudo-Orpheus  be- 
ing contained  in  them,  and  no  less  those  of  the  Septos- 
giut  and  of  the  New  Test.     If  to  these  oonsideratuxis 
we  add  that  entire  sections  are  wanting  from  mtat 
manuscripts,  and  that  whole  sections  have  been  added 
in  others,  and  also  that  the  numerous  citjiticMis  in  tb« 
Church  fathers  from  the  Si/iyliines  afford  no  aid  to- 
wards a  settling  of  the  text,  it  will  be  apparent  that 
definite  results  in  this  field  are  scarcely  to  be  expected. 
See  Thorlacius,  Libri  SibyL  Veteris  Ecdesitr  (Copenl>, 
1815);  Volkmann,  De  Oruc.  SibyL  (Upa.  1853);  Frie^i- 
lieb,  De  Codd.  SibyL  (Bremen,  1847);  Floder,  VesHffiri 
Homer,  et  Hesiod.  in  Oracc.  Sib.  (Ups.  1770);  and  otbrt 
monographs  cited  by  Volbeding,  Index  Program,  p.  14. 

2.  Contents. — The  results  of  criticism  show  that  ib« 
Sibylline  Books  are  the  work  of  different  authors,  an>i 
that  they  originated  in  different  countries  and  period*. 
The  collection  as  we  now  have  it  include : 

a,  Jewish  Elements, — Scholars  are  generally  agr^ 
that  book  iii  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  work  of  an  Egyp- 
tian Jew,  though  based  somewhat  on  already  existent 
heathen  oracles  and  corrupted  by  Christian  interpoia- 
tions.  The  description  of  historical  events  in  this  bH»k 
reaches  to  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Physcon  (B.C.  170- 
117),  and  is  followed  from  thft  epoch  by  a  fanciful  fife- 
casting  of  the  future.  To  antagonize  idolatry,  especial- 
ly under  its  Egyptian  form,  was  e\-idently  the  object 
of  the  oracle,  which  to  this  end  employs  permasionf 
historico  -  mythological  description,  and  threatening 
prophecy — more  commonly  the  latter,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed from  the  assnmption  of  a  Sibylline  garb.  The 
book  enumerates  successive  world-powers,  though  not 
in  the  manner  of  Daniel,  and  foretells  a  period  of  woe 
which  should  be  ended  by  the  advent  of  Messiah,  who 
will  overthrow  his  enemies,  restore  Judah,  and  glori<Mi£ly 
deliver  the  sainta.     There  is  no  unity  of  arrangemeoL 

Book  iv  belongs  next  in  the  order  of  chronolo^cy.  It 
consists  of  not  quite  two  hundred  verses,  and  is  com- 
plcte  in  itself.  The  history  of  the  world  ia  traced 
through  twelve  generations,  six  of  which  are  Assyrian. 
two  Median,  one  Persian,  and  one  Grecian.  The  ek^*enth 
covers  the  period  of  the  Roman  worid-power,  and  the 
twelfth  is  the  Messianic  period.  The  events  noted  in 
the  book  as  recent  are  the  destruction  of  Jemsako 
and  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  A.D.  79;  that  wbieb 
i»  most  immediately  impending  is  the  return  of  a  mat- 
ricidal  emperor  ftom  his  exile  beyond  the  Eaphratcs  la 
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make  war  on  Bome.  The  date  of  its  compoeition  U 
easy  to  determine  from  these  data.  No  specifically 
Christian  elements  appear,  and  the  religious  bearing 
of  the  fragment  upon  the  whole  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. Its  author  was  probably  a  Jewish  Christian  of 
the  ordinary  type,  who  bad  no  conception  of  the  con- 
tradiction involved  in  such  a  character. 

Book  V  is  a  crux  tnterpretunu  The  first  fifty  verses 
recite  the  list  of  Roman  emperors  from  Julius  Ccesar  to 
Hadrian,  their  names  being  indicated  by  the  respective 
initial  letters,  etc  The  internal  evidence  assigns  the 
date  of  composition  to  the  close  of  Hadrian's  reign 
(A.D.  188).  The  description  it  gives  of  Nero  as  laying 
claim  to  divine  honors,  after  he  **  shall  have  returned,*' 
indicates  a  Christian  pen;  but  the  Christian  element  is 
su  little  apparent  that  judicious  critics  regard  the  great- 
er part  of  the  book  as  a  Jewish  production.  The  re- 
peated reference  to  Nero,  the  arch-enemy,  seems  to  sug- 
gest that  the  author  wrote  in  Nero's  time,  in  which 
case  it  would  become  necessary  to  separate  that  portion 
of  the  book,  which  reaches  down  to  Hadrian,  and  upon 
this  point  scholars  are  gr^uly  divided.  The  subject- 
matter  is  largely  eschatological,  but  lacks  comprehen- 
siveness of  view,  so  that  the  author  or  compiler  deals 
rather  with  the  doom  of  particular  cities  and  countries 
than  with  that  of  the  world. 

&.  Christian  Elements, — Book  vi  is  a  brief  hymn  on 
Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  which  touches  on  his  miracles, 
teachings,  and  death,  and  denounces  a  prophetic  curse 
on  the  Sodomitic  land  which  wove  for  him  the  crown 
of  thorns.  In  connection  with  the  baptism  in  Jordan, 
it  introduces  the  fire  mentioned  in  ancient  gospels,  and 
presents  an  idea  of  the  dove  greatly  at  variance  with 
the  canonical  idea.  It  has  been  supposed  that  a  form 
of  gnosis  la  here  revealed  to  our  notice ;  but  the  ques- 
tion may  depend  for  its  answer  on  the  connecting  of 
this  fragment  with  book  vii.  The  latter  also  contains, 
amou^  apparently  disconnected  oracles  of  threatening, 
a  number  of  extended  hymns  on  Christ,  in  which  the 
baptism  is  ^ain  particularly  referred  to  and  a  peculiar 
philosophy  connected  with  it  (the  premundane  Logos 
clothed  with  fiesh  by  the  Spirit),  and  in  which,  more- 
over, a  ritual  of  sacrifice  is  recommended  (  v,  76 )  to 
which  the  Church  was  an  entire  stranger.  The  only 
htsturical  allusion  which  might  afTurd  a  hint  respecting 
the  a^  of  the  books  is  that  in  which  it  is  said  that 
^  other  Persians  should  reign"  in  the  time  of  greatest 
trouble  (the  time  then  current?).  The  reference  might 
perhaps  apply  to  the  beginning  of  the  Sassanid  rule. 

Book  viii  deals  more  extensively  with  ideas  peculiar 
to  Christianity  than  any  of  those  described.  It  is  com- 
posed of  fragments  and  devoid  of  unity,  but  the  first 
half  (ver.  1-360)  makes  the  impression  of  a  connected 
whole.  It  begins  where  book  v  left  off,  and  assigns  to 
Hadrian's  family  three  additional  kings.  A  further  ref- 
erence to  a  king  of  different  family  (Sept.  Sevenis),  with 
his  son«,  may  be  a  later  interpolation.  The  book  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  prophetic  portrayal  of  the  last  judg- 
ment, but  it  includes  a  rehearsal  of  the  life  of  Jesus, 
with  the  famous  lines,  thirty -four  in  number,  which 
are  known  as  the  Sibylline  Acrostic  (ver.  217-260) — 
the  initial  letters  forming  the  words  '\r)<fovQ  XpiunbQ 
(sic)  6eo^  v\bQ  <rwii^p  aravpoQ.  They  were  early  rec- 
ognised, e.  g.  by  Eusebius  and  Augustine  {Civ.  Dei^  18, 
^) ;  but  it  is  evident  that  they  originated  with  a  later 
hand.  Neither  the  first  nor  the  last  of  the  lines  is  in- 
dependent of  the  context  in  its  structure.  Lactantius 
cites  at  least  one  of  the  lines  as  having  a  different  ini- 
tial letter.  The  number  of  the  lines  is  in  some  copies 
limited  to  twenty-seven ;  and  the  form  XpuvroQ  has  no 
paralleL  The  less  extended  second  half  (ver.  861-501) 
contains  nothing  Sibylline  in  character,  and  is  composed 
of  fragments  of  Christian  hymns.  It  is  supposed  to  be- 
k)ng  to  the  close  of  the  4th  century. 

Books  i  and  ii  are  probably  of  later  date  than  those 
already  discusaed.  No  Christian  writer  earlier  than  the 
5ih  century  quotes  from  them,  and  they  are  remarkable 
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because  of  the  absence  of  all  reference  to  Roman  history. 
No  definite  fixing  of  their  date  is  accordingly  possible. 
They  are  distinguished  by  greater  conformity  to  a  set- 
tled plan  than  is  found  in  the  others,  and  doubtless  owe 
to  thb  quality  the  place  they  occupy  at  the  head  of  the 
collection.  The  poem  follows  the  outline  of  Genesis, 
from  the  creation  and  the  fall  of  man,  through  succes- 
sive generations,  to  Noah  and  the  deluge.  The  sibyl  is 
here  introduced  into  the  history,  and  is  identified  with 
Noah's  daughter-in-law.  After  Noah  the  ^*  golden  age" 
opens,  then  that  of  the  Titans,  and  later  the  Messianic 
Three  kings  are  said  to  reign  in  the  golden  age,  who 
are  identified  by  some  critics  with  the  sons  of  Kronos, 
and  by  others  with  the  sons  of  Noah,  or  with  the  three 
patriarchs  of  early  Hebrew  history.  The  Titans  are 
supposed  to  denote  the  entire  series  of  heathen  powers 
to  the  time  of  the  Messiah.  Book  i  continues  the  his- 
tory through  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  to  the 
final  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  while  book  ii  deals  chiefiy 
with  the  last  judgment.  It  is  apparent  that  a  portion 
of  the  poem  has  been  lost  from  between  the  two  books 
as  they  now  exist,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  loss  of 
that  section  has  deprived  us  of  all  hope  of  ascertaining 
the  time  in  which  these  books  originated ;  but  the  facts 
that  they  were  wholly  unknown  to  the  Church  fathers, 
that  even  the  sibyllomaniac  Lactantius  does  not  men- 
tion them,  and  that  they  are  free  from  all  trace  of  CHiil- 
iasm  compel  criticism  to  assign  their  origin  to  a  period 
later  than  that  of  the  other  books  contained  in  the  ear- 
lier collections. 

c  The  more  recently  discovered  books  (xi-xiv)  have 
not  yet  been  thoroughly  weighed  in  the  scales  of  criti- 
cism, and  opinions  with  regard  to  them  are  very  diverse. 
Their  contents  are  as  follows : 

Book  xi  begins  at  the  deluge  and  the  tower  of  Babel, 
and  follows  the  history  down  through  the  Egyptian, 
Persian,  and  Grecian  dominions  to  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
man supremacy.  In  the  progress  of  the  poem  J<»seph 
and  the  exode  are  mentioned;  and  Homer,  the  Trojan 
war,  Alexander  and  the  Diadochi,  the  Ptolemies,  Cleo- 
patra, Oesar  and  his  successors,  with  their  relations  to 
Egypt,  are  all  referred  to.  The  book  closes  with  a  re- 
quest from  the  sibyl  for  rest  from  the  madness  of  inspi- 
ration, thus  implying  that  it  is  the  first  part  of  a  con- 
tinued poem.  The  religious  element  is  not  made  prom- 
inent, though  the  author  was  evidently  acquainted  with 
sacred  history.  A  peculiar  wealth  of  chronological 
statements  and  reckonings  characterizes  the  book. 

Book  xii  l)egins  with  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and 
mentions  the  entire  succession  of  Oesars,  designating 
each  individual  by  the  numerical  equivalent  of  his 
name,  with  the  single  exception  of  Alex.  Severus.  The 
absence  of  all  reference  to  religious  ideas  b  a  very  no- 
ticeable feature,  though  Vespasian  is  termed  the  anni- 
hilator  of  the  righteous,  and  the  coming  of  a  KpvtpioQ 
\oyoQ  v\IAtrTov  is  mentioned  (ver.  80  sq.),  who  may  be 
the  Messiah,  as  ver.  232  declares  that  in  the  reign  of 
the  first  Roman  sovereign  **  the  word  of  the  immortal 
God  came  upon  the  earth."  The  earliest  victories  of 
the  Sassanids  over  the  Romans  are  mentioned,  and  a 
repeated  prayer  from  the  sibyl  for  rest  closes  the  book. 

Much  of  the  history  of  book  xii  is  inexplicable  to  us, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  book  xiii.  It  is  fragmentary  and 
brief,  and  is  almc^t  exclusively  devoted  to  Asiatic  wars, 
the  different  Roman  rulers  being  very  indefinitely  de- 
scribed. The  situation  of  Oriental  countries  during  the 
second  half  of  the  3d  century  appears  to  have  been  more 
familiar  to  the  author  than  it  can  be  to  us.  The  book 
is  like  those  mentioned  in  the  absence  of  religious  ref- 
erences, and  closes  in  the  usual  form. 

Book  xiv  is  wholly  inexplicable.  Lists  of  emperors 
are  given,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  their  iden- 
tification impossible.  The  internal  character  of  the 
book  might  suggest  the  idea  that  its  author  was  an 
Egyptian  living  in  the  reign  of  (Tallienns,  who  framed 
the  history  of  the  world  and  of  the  emperors  in  Sibyl- 
line verses,  and  added  to  it  a  coutinuatiou  drawn  from 
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bis  own  reflourcea.  No  religioua,  and  especially  no  Mes- 
sianic, interest  is  apparent,  unless  the  thought  at  the 
close  (that  after  all  of  conflict  shall  be  over,  the  earth 
shall  enjoy  undisturbed  peace)  might  be  regarded  as 
Messianic. 

The  collection  and  arrangement  of  the  Sibyttim  Books 
were  evidently  the  work  of  comparatively  recent  hands, 
and  were  made  in  the  interests  of  Christianity.  Lnc- 
tantius  appears  to  have  known  them  only  as  separate 
poems.  Most  of  the  manuscripts  contain  only  the  first 
eight  books,  and  the  differences  of  arrangement  to  be 
observed  in  them  would  indicate  that,  before  the  entire 
collection  was  completed,  certain  sections  had  been 
brought  together.  The  loss  of  fragments  and  sections 
was  the  natural  result  of  the  scattered  state  in  which 
the  material  existed ;  but  the  date  of  the  last  revision, 
which  preserved  the  books  against  further  losses,  is 
wholly  unknown. 

8.  Literature,  —  In  addition  to  works  mentioned  in 
the  body  of  this  article,  see  Blondel,  JJes  SibyUes  Cile- 
hres  tant  par  VA  ntiquite  Palerme  que  par  let  8,  Peres 
(1W9);  the  elder  Vossins,  I)e  Poetis  Grac.  (1664); 
Schmid, /)e/Si6.0ra<r. (1618);  BovIe,/>e/^%/^ (1661); 
Nehring,  Deutsche  Uebersetz,  d.'sibylL  Weiss.  (1702); 
id.  Vertheid,  d.  sibyU.  Prophezeihungen  (1720) ;  Vossius 
[Is.],  De  Oracc.  siylL  (1680);  Bleek,  in  the  BerL  tkeoL 
Zeitschr,  1819,  pt.  i  and  ii;  Lttcke,  EinL  in  d.  ApokO' 
lypse  (2d  ed.  1852);  Ewald,  Entstehung,  InkaU  u.Werth 
d,  14  sQn^  Backer  (1858);  Dtthne,  Alexandr,  Reli- 
gumsphihsophie  (1834),  ii,  228;  Gfrdrer,  PhOo  (1881), 
ii,  121  sq.;  Hilgenfeld,  JUd,  ApokaL  «n  ihrer  gesch, 
EtUwickelvng  (1857),  p.  51  sq.;  Thorlacius,  Conspectus 
Doctr,  Christ,  qualis  in  SibgL  Libr,  Cfmtinenturj  in  the 
Misc.  Ha/n.  1816,  vol.  i.—Herzog,  Real-Encgklop.  s.  v. 

SibylllstB,  a  name  of  reproach  given,  in  early 
times,  to  the  Christians,  because  in  their  disputes  with 
the  heathen  they  sometimes  made  use  of  the  authority 
of  Sibylla,  their  own  prophetess,  against  them  (Origen, 
Cant,  Celsum,  lib.  v,  p.  272).  They  urged  her  writings 
with  so  much  advantage  to  the  Christian  cause  and 
prejudice  to  the  heathen  that  Justin  Martyr  {ApoL  2, 
p.  82)  says  the  Roman  governors  made  it  death  for  any 
one  to  read  them,  or  Hystaspes,  or  the  vrritings  of  the 
prophets.    See  Bingham,  Christ,  A  ntiq.  bk.  i,  ch.  ii,  §  6. 

Sio&ntui,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  the  son  of 
Neptune  and  a  nymph  from  whom  the  island  of  Tri- 
nacria  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  of  Sicania  (later 
Sicily).  He  is  sometimes  represented  as  the  father  of 
Proserpine  by  Ores. 

Sicard,  Roch  Ambroisb  Cucurron,  a5M  o/j  a 
French  philanthropist  and  educator,  was  bom  at  Fousse- 
net,  near  Toulouse,  Sept.  20,  1742,  and  succeeded  the 
abb4  L'^p^e  as  master  of  the  deaf-and-dumb  school  in 
Paris  in  1789.  He  had  two  narrow  escapes  during  the 
Revolution,  at  which  epoch  he  joined  Jauffret  in  pub- 
lishing the  Religious,  Political,  and  Literary  A  imais  of 
France,  He  wrote  several  works  on  the  interesting  sub- 
ject which  chiefly  occupied  his  attention,  and  in  1800  es- 
tablished a  printing-press  for  the  use  of  his  scholars.  He 
died  in  1822.     See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gsnerale,  s.  v. 

Sioarii  (oiKopioi,  Grsscized  from  the  Lat.  sicarius, 
an  assassin;  *^ robber,"  Acts  xxi,  88;  so  Josephus,  Ant, 
XX,  8,  6 ;  War,  ii,  13,  5),  the  special  title  of  a  band  or 
sect  of  Jewish  fanatics  who  fomented  the  last  war  with 
the  Romans,  and  on  the  downfall  of  Masada  retired  to 
Egypt,  where  they  still  maintained  their  stubborn  re- 
sistance to  the  Roman  authority  {ibicL  vii,  10, 1).  lliey 
only  appear  in  the  New  Test,  in  the  person  of  Judas 
(q.  V.)  of  Galilee,  the  leader  of  a  popular  revolt  "  in  the 
days  of  the  taxing**  (i.  e.  the  census,  under  the  pnefec- 
ture  of  P.  Sulp.  Quirinus,  A.D.  6,  A.U.C.  769),  referred 
to  by  Gamaliel  in  his  speech  before  the  Sanhedrim 
(Acts  V,  87).  According  to  Josephus  (Ant.  xviii,  1, 1), 
Judas  was  a  Gaulonite  of  the  city  of  Gamala,  probably 
taking  his  name  of  (valilflean  from  his  insurrection  hav- 
ing had  its  rise  iu  Galilee.    His  revolt  had  a  theocratic 


character,  the  watchword  of  which  was  "  We  hare  as 
lord  nor  master  but  God,**  and  be  b<dd]y  denounced  tke 
payment  of  tribute  to  Cnsar,  and  all  acknowledgiaeiit 
of  any  foreign  authority,  as  treason  against  the  prao- 
ples  of  the  Mosaic  constitution,  and  sigotfying  oochini^ 
short  of  downright  slavery.  His  fieiy  eloquence  aali 
the  popularity  of  his  doctrines  drew  rast  Bumbefs  to  kk 
standard,  by  many  of  whom  be  was  regarded  as  tht 
Messiah  (Origen,  HomiL  «•  Lmc  xxv),  and  the  coBatrr 
was  for  a  time  entirely  given  over  to  die  lawless  depre- 
dations of  the  fierce  and  licentious  throng  who  had 
joined  themselves  to  him.  But  the  might  of  Sooe 
proved  irresistible :  Judas  himself  peiisbed,  and  hk  fol- 
lowers were  **  dispersed,"  though  not  entirdy  destrowed 
till  the  final  overthrow  of  the  city  and  nation. 

With  his  fellow-insurgent  Sadoc,  a  Pharisee,  Jodss 
is  represented  by  Josephus  as  the  founder  of  a  foanh 
sect,  in  addition  to  the  Pharisees,  Saddncees,  and  E«- 
senes  (^4  nt,  xviii,  1, 1,  6 ;  War,  ii,  8, 1).  The  only  poiat 
which  appears  to  have  distinguished  his  followers  frmi 
the  Pharisees  was  their  stubborn  love  of  freedom,  lead- 
ing them  to  despise  torments  or  death  for  thenadves 
or  their  friends  rather  than  call  any  man  master. 

The  Gaulonites,  as  Judas*s  followers  were  called,  msv 
be  regarded  as  the  doctrinal  ancestors  of  the  Zealots  Moi 
Sicarii  of  later  days,  and  to  the  influence  of  his  teaeu 
Josephus  attributes  all  subsequent  inaurrectioos  of  the 
Jews  and  the  final  destruction  of  the  city  and  Tempk. 
James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Judas,  headed  an  unsoe- 
cessful  insurrection  in  the  procnratorahip  of  TiberiK 
Alexander,  A.D.  47,  by  whom  they  were  taken  pfrism- 
ers  and  crucified.  Twenty  years  later,  A.D.  66,  their 
younger  brother,  Menahem,  following  hia  father's  ex- 
ample, took  the  lead  of  a  band  of  desperadoes,  wlu^  ti- 
ter pillaging  the  armory  of  Herod  in  the  fortress  of 
Masada,  near  the  **  gardens  of  Engaddi,"  marched  ts 
Jerusalem,  occupied  the  city,  and  after  a  desperate  se^ 
took  the  palace,  where  he  immediately  aftsumed  the 
state  of  a  king,  and  committed  great  enormities.  As 
he  was  going  up  to  the  Temple  to  worship,  with  grest 
pomp,  Menahem  was  taken  by  the  partisans  of  fikazar 
the  high-priest,  by  whom  he  was  tortured  and  put  to 
death,  Aug.  15,  A.b.  66  (Milman,  i/uf.  of  the  Jer^  m 
152,  281 ;  Josephus,  locciL;  Origen,  in  MtUL  T,  xrd, 
§25.    SeeZBLOTBS. 

SioheBUS,  in  Phoenician  mythokigy,  was  the  faie- 
band  of  Dido,  queen  of  Carthage,  whose  brother  Pyg- 
malion caused  him  to  be  murdered  for  his  treasure. 
The  disembodied  spirit  revealed  the  place  in  which  the 
treasure  was  concealed  to  the  widow  and  bade  her  flee. 
She  accordingly  landed  in  Africa,  and  founded  Caitba^ 
(Virgil,  ji^neid,  i,  847,  etc.;  iv,  20,  502,  etc;  vi,  474 v. 
Justin  (xviii,  4)  gives  the  name  A  cerbos  to  Dido*s  hus- 
band, and  states  that  Pygmalion  himself  was  the  mur. 
derer;  that  Dido  fled  his  kingdom  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  scene  which  fed  her  grief,  and  that  she  wa<$ 
obliged  to  use  stratagem  to  induce  her  attendants  tu 
refrain  from  delivering  her  up  to  the  king.  After 
touching  at  Cyprus,  the  final  settlement  was  made  at 
Carthagc^Yollmer,  Wdrterb,  d,  AfythoL  s.  ▼. 

Si'ohem  (an  incorrect  rendering  [borrowed  fmo 
the  Vulg.]  of  the  name  elsewhere  Angliciaed  Suecbkm 
[q.  V.])  occurs  in  two  passages  of  the  A.  V. 

1.  In  Gen.  xii,  6  the  unusual  expression  **  the  plare 
of  Sichem**  may  perhaps  indicate  that  at  that  early  ag« 
the  city  did  not  exist.  The  ''oaks  of  Moreh'^'w^v 
there,  but  the  town  of  Shechem  as  yet  was  not;  lu 
^  place**  only  was  visited  by  the  great  patriarch. 

2.  CEv  ^ucifioig;  Vulg.  in  Sickinus,  Ecdiu.  1,  26.) 
If  there  could  be  any  doubt  that  the  son  of  Sirach  wa» 
alluding  in  this  passage  to  the  Samaritans,  who  Uved, 
as  they  still  live,  at  Shechem,  it  would  be  dis]Mx>Ted  1>t 
the  characteristic  pun  which  he  has  perpetrated  on  tht 
word  Moreh,  the  ancient  name  of  Shechem :  ^  That 
foolish  people  {\abt  /luipof)  that  dwell  in  Sichem.*— 
Smith. 
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Sicilian  Vespers,  the  name  given  to  the  insur- 
rection of  Palermo,  March  31, 1282.  It  was  at  a  feeti- 
Tal  on  £aster-Monday  that  a  miiititade  of  the  inhabi- 
tant* of  Palermo  and  the  neighborhood  had  thronged  to 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Ghoet,  about  half  a  mile  out  of 
the  town.  The  religious  service  was  over,  and  amuse- 
ments of  all  sorts  were  going  gayly  on,  when  a  body  of 
French  soldiery  appeared,  under  the  pretext  of  keeping 
the  peace.  One  of  them  offering  an  insult  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  Boger  Aiastrangelo,  be  was  immediately  slain,  and 
in  the  fighting  which  followed  every  one  of  the  200 
Frenchmen  present  was  killed.  The  insurrection  became 
general;  2000  French  were  slain.  A  government  was 
hastily  formed,  the  towns  asserted  their  independence, 
and  formed  a  league  for  mutual  defence,  and  in  one 
month  Sicily  was  free;  the  French  bad  disappeared. 
See  Milman,  Hiat,  of  Latin  Christitmityf  ii,  155  sq. 

Sicily,  Council  of  {CondUum  Siculum),  was  held 
in  365  or  366  by  Eustathius,  bishop  of  Sebaste,  and  the 
Oriental  deputies,  who  convoked  the  bishops  of  the  coun- 
try in  order  to  confirm  the  faith  as  settled  at  Nioea  and 
to  nullify  the  proceedings  at  Ariminum.  The  use  of  the 
tenn  '^  oonsubstautial*'  was  approved,  and  the  bishops 
drew  up  a  synodal  letter  after  the  form  given  by  pope 
liberius.    See  Mansi,  ii,  830. — Landon,  Manual  ofCoiu^ 

Sidbins,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  son  of  Thoas, 
king  of  Lemnoa,  and  a  Naiad  whom  he  learned  to  love 
while  in  the  island  of  CEnoe.  He  colonized  an  island 
near  Eubcea,  which  received  his  name.  See  SchoL  Ad 
ApoUan,JiAo(Lij6'Ii;  Strabo,  x,  484. 

Sick,  Anointino  of.    See  Extreme  Unction. 

SICK,  Care  of,  was  one  of  the  principal  duties  of 
the  deaconesses  (q.  v.)  in  the  apostolic  age. 

SICK,  Communion  of  the,  is  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  supper  in  a  private  house  for  the  benefit  of  one 
80  ill  as  to  be  unable  to  attend  the  church.  Of  this 
there  are  many  instances  in  antiquity.  Paulinus,  bish- 
op of  Nola,  caused  the  eucharist  to  be  celebrated  in  bis 
own  chamber  a  few  hours  before  his  death.  Gregory 
Kazianzen  informs  us  that  his  father  communicated  in 
his  own  chamber;  and  Ambrose  is  said  to  have  admin- 
istered the  sacrament  in  a  private  house  in  Rome.  It 
hss  been  the  constant  usage  of  the  Christian  Church 
to  permit  persons  dangerously  sick  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ment in  their  own  homes.  The  Church  of  England  has 
a  special  office  for  the  communion  of  the  sick.  See  Hook, 
Church  Diet.  s.  v. 

SICK,  Visitation  of.  The  sick  being  in  special 
need  of  pastoral  care,  and  the  visitation  of  them  being 
enjoined  by  divine  authority  (Matt,  xxv,  36 ;  James  i, 
27 ;  V,  14, 15),  it  is  made  by  Christian  churches  a  special 
duty  of  the  clergy.  The  Church  of  England  has  a  spe- 
cial order  for  it  in  her  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The 
usual  office  contains :  1.  Supplications  to  avert  evil,  in 
the  Salutation  and  short  Litany.  2.  Prayer  to  procure 
good  things,  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  two  collects. 
8.  Exhortations,  prescribed  in  the  large  form  of  Exhor- 
tation; and  directions  in  the  rubric  to  advise  the  sick 
man  to  forgive  freely,  etc  4.  Consolations,  in  the  Ab- 
solution, the  Prayer,  etc  There  are  also  added  Extraor- 
dinary Prayers  and  the  Manner  of  Administering  Com- 
munion.    See  Hook,  Church  Diet,  s.  v. 

Siokels,  William,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
at  Troy,  N.  Tn  Aug.  20, 1795.  He  graduated  at  Jefferson 
College,  Canonsburgh,  Pa.,  in  1824,  and  at  the  theologi- 
cal seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1827;  was  licensed 
by  Winchester  Presbytery,  and  ordained  by  the  same,  in 
1828 ;  and  then  removed  West  and  settled  at  Rushville, 
Ind.  He  subsequently  preached  at  Washington,  Shiloh, 
Bethany,  and  Hopewell,  within  the  bounds  of  Indian- 
apolis Presbytery;  also  at  Connellsville,  Pleasant,  and 
Jeflbrson  churches  in  Madison  Presbytery.  He  died  in 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Aug.  9,  1864.  Mr,  Sickels  was  an 
^  pKMhetf  always  iaatructive  and  interesting.    He 


was  known  as  a  good  man,  a  sound  theologian,  and  a 
genial  friend.  See  Wilson,  Pre^.  Hiat,  Almanac,  1866, 
p.  169.    (J.  L.  a) 

Siokingen,  Franz  von,  a  noble  and'heroic  charac- 
ter, living  in  the  early  period  of  the  German  Reforma- 
tion, and  eminent  because  of  the  relation  he  sustained 
to  that  movement^  was  bom  May  1, 1481,  in  the  Castle 
of  Ebemburg,  near  Kreuznach,  and  in  his  young  man- 
hood entered  the  armies  of  the  emperor  Maximilian, 
where  be  served  until  he  had  acquired  fame  and  high 
rank  as  a  military  leader.  He  was  likewise  engaged, 
however,  in  the  km  legitimate  minor  wars  between  the 
powerful  nobles  of  Germany,  which  were  then  so  com- 
mon, though  his  part  generally  consisted  in  protecting 
the  weaker  party  and  delivering  the  oppressed.  Like 
others,  too,  of  his  day,  he  was  often  guilty  of  unneces- 
sary violenoe.  In  1515  he  compelled  the  city  of  Worms 
to  receive  back  a  number  of  citizens  and  councillors  who 
had  been  banished  during  a  dispute  between  the  magis- 
trates and  the  public  He  then  turned  his  arms  against 
the  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  compelled  the  latter  to  pur- 
chase freedom  from  violenoe  at  the  cost  of  fifty  thousand 
florins  and  a  mouth's  pay  to  Sickingen's  troops.  Im- 
munity from  punishment  for  such  offiences  was  secured 
through  the  necessity  of  retaining  Sickingen's  skill  and 
experience  in  the  emperor's  service.  Maximilian  died 
in  1519,  and  by  that  time  Sickingen  had  become  so  im- 
portant a  personage  that  the  candidates  for  the  imperial 
throne— Francis  of  France  and  Charles  of  Spain  and 
Austria — both  sought  to  obtain  his  support  in  their  be- 
half. He  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter,  and  when  his 
choice  was  ratified  and  Charles  became  emperor,  June 
28, 1519,  he  threw  himself  with  enthusiasm  into  the  ser- 
vice of  his  new  lord,  and  was  made  commander  of  the 
imperial  armies,  councillor,  and  chamberlain.  As  early 
as  1521  he  was  enabled  to  display  his  devotion  to  his 
new  master  in  the  field,  under  the  command  of  count 
Henry  of  Nassau,  in  the  abortive  campaign  against  the 
Netherlands,  when  the  successful  defence  of  Mezi^res  by 
the  chevalier  Bayard  compelled  the  retreat  of  the  in- 
vading army.  Sickingen's  next  undertaking  was  in- 
tended to  break  down  the  despotism  of  the  princes  and 
the  superciliousness  of  the  clergy.  He  was  chosen  gen- 
eral leader  by  the  nobles  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  gath- 
ered an  army  which  he  employed  against  the  archbish- 
op of  Treves,  at  first  with  some  success,  but  ultimately 
to  his  own  injury ;  as  the  protracted  si^e  of  Treves  ex- 
hausted his  resources  and  compelled  his  retreat,  after 
having  irritated  the  allied  princes — the  elector-palatine, 
the  landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  and  the  archbishop — so 
that  they  followed  him  to  his  Castle  of  Landstuhl,  near 
ZweibrUcken,  and  stormed  that  hold.  A  hostile  bullet 
had,  in  the  meantime,  given  Sickingen  a  mortal  wound, 
so  that  he  died  at  noon.  May  7, 1523,  while  his  chaplain 
was  employed  in  ministering  to  him  the  consolations 
of  religion.  The  hostile  princes  bowed  reverently  and 
repeated  a  Pater-uoster  for  the  repose  of  his  souL  He 
left  five  sons,  who  were  hindered  from  taking  possession 
of  their  patrimony  during  nineteen  years,  when  a  com- 
promise restored  to  them  their  own.  His  death  made 
a  profound  impression  through  all  Germany,  and  so 
startled  Luther  that  he  at  first  refused  to  credit  the  re- 
port of  its  occurrence,  though  he  afterwards  saw  in  the 
event  a  display  of  God's  wonderful  and  righteous  judg- 
ments.    See  De  Wette,  Luther'$  Britfe,  ii,  340, 341. 

Sickingen's  character  was  unquestionably  marred  by 
the  faults  of  the  chivalry  of  his  time ;  but  he  was  dis- 
tinguished by  fidelity  to  his.  pledges,  devotion  to  his 
friends,  courageous  intervention  in  behalf  of  the  op- 
pressed. He  did  not  receive  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  ed- 
ucation in  his  youth,  but  was,  nevertheless,  possessed  of 
high  culture  when  judged  by  the  standard  of  his  time; 
and  he  became  a  zealous  promoter  of  learning  and  a  pro- 
tector of  scholars.  Reuchlin  (q.  v.)  found  an  asylum 
with  him  in  April,  1519,  when  the  hostile  forces  of  the 
Suabian  League  entered  Stuttgart,  and  again  when  the 
Dominicans  of  Cologne  were  persecuting  him  by  legal 
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process.  StUi  more  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  Ulrich 
von  Hutten  (q.  y.)  resided  in  the  Ebemburg  during  two 
years,  and  was  thus  able  to  influence  his  former  comrade 
to  look  with  favor  on  the  Wittenberg  Reformer  and  his 
work.  It  was  through  the  influence  of  Hutten  that 
Sickingen  was  released  from  the  fetters  of  scholasticism, 
and  enabled  to  attain  to  a  rec(^ition  of  evangeliod 
truth.  Among  Sickingen's  guests  were  Caspar  Aquila, 
Martin  Bucer,  John  (Ecolampadius,  and  John  Schwebel 
(^q.  v.),  besides  others  of  inferior  rank,  in  such  numbers 
that  his  halls  came  to  be  known  as  **Inns  of  Righteous- 
ness.'* The  result  of  the  sojourn  of  so  many  reformatory 
spirits  in  the  Ebemburg  was  apparent  in  the  reform  of 
the  religious  services  in  all  of  Sickingen's  castles,  which 
work  was  executed,  before  the  expedition  to  Treves,  by 
(Ecolampadius.  Sickingen  endeavored  to  promote  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation  with  his  pen  as  well  as  with 
the  force  of  his  public  and  private  authority.  A  8end- 
schreibm  (given  in  MUnch,  Fr,  von  Sickingen,  ii,  182- 
139)  addrt»sed  to  his  brother-in-law  Dietrich  von 
Handschuchsheim  aims  to  show  that  the  Reformation 
is  simply  a  restoration  of  primitive  Christianity,  and  to 
set  forth  the  author's  views  respecting  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, the  mass,  celibacy,  and  monasticism,  the  saints  and 
images.  He  also  wrote  an  Essay  on  the  question 
**  Whether  it  be  advisable  for  the  protesting  princes  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  to  conclude  a  universal  or  par- 
ticular treaty  of  peace  with  the  pope  V"  (see  Jocher,  Ge- 
lehrten-Lexikonj  iv,  569. 

See  Leodius  [Hubert],  ^cto  et  Gtsta  Fr.  de  Sick,,  in 
Freher,  Scriptt,  Rer,  Germ,  iii,  295  sq. ;  Spangenberg, 
Adelsspiegelj  ii,  44;  Sturm,  Avgenxeuge  u.  Herald  bei 
Eroberung  von  SickingetCs  Burgen;  Seckendorf,  Com- 
ment.  Hist,  et  Apolog,  de  Lutheramsmo  (Francof.  et  Lips. 
1692,  4to),  i ;  Planck,  Gesch,  d,  prot  Lehrbegriffs,  ii,  150 
sq. ;  Munch,  Fr.  van  Sicldngen^s  Thaten,  PlSne,  Freunde 
u,  A  usgang  (Stuttg.  1827, 1828, 2  pts.  [pt.  ii  contains  the 
sources]) ;  Strauss,  Ulrich  von  IfuUen  (Leips.  1858, 1860, 
3  pts.). — Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  s.  v. 

Sickle  (^^"^n*  chermishy  a  reaping 'hookf  Deut. 
xvi,  9;  xxiii,  25  [26] ;  b|i^,  magdl,  a  reaping-knye,  Jer. 
vii,  16;  Joel  iii  [iv],  18,  ^pkiravov),  the  instrument  usu- 
ally employed  for  cutting  grain.  See  Agbiculturb  ; 
Uabvi£8t;  Reaping. 


Ancieiii  Egyptian  Sickles. 

Sickles,  Jacob,  D.D.,  a  Dutch  Reformed  minister, 
was  bom  at  Tappan,  N.  Y.,  in  1772,  graduated  from  Co- 
lumbia College  in  1792,  and  prepared  for  the  ministry 
under  Dre.  S.  Froeligh  and  J.  H.  Livingston.  He  was 
distinguished  as  a  linguist,  both  in  classical  and  modem 
tongues.  After  his  licensure,  in  1794,  he  became  assis- 
tant to  Rev.  Dr.  Theodoric  Romeyn,  pastor  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  SchenecUdy.  Two  years  subse- 
quently he  settled  over  the  United  churches  of  Cox- 
sackie  and  Coeymans,  N.  Y.  In  1798  he  went,  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  Genera]  Synod,  on  a  tour  of  missionary 
exploration  among  the  settlements  on  the  frontier  of 
New  York  and  on  the  Susquehanna ;  and  in  1809  made 
a  similar  tour  among  the  churches  of  his  denomination 
in  Canada.  He  removed  to  the  large  and  important 
Church  of  Kinderbook,  N.  Y.,  in  1807,  of  which  he  was 
pastor  until  1885.  Here,  with  a  territory  which  now 
contains  Ave  or  six  congregations  that  are  offshoots  of 
the  still  vigorous  mother  Church,  he  lalx)red  with  un- 


tiring zeal  and  uniform  success,  until  the  infinmties  of 
age  compelled  him  to  resigiu  About  twenty  anoBaflv 
were  added  to  the  Church  during  his  long  ministiy. 
His  most  striking  tjraits  of  character  were  ^  his  conde- 
scension, love  of  evangelical  tmth,  gravity,  and  DMOtil 
independence."  He  was  everywhere,  and  always*  the 
minister  of  Christ.  *'HiB  piety  was  paramovnt;  Im 
daily  walk  was  with  God ;  he  preached,  as  unbelJeTen 
admitted,  every  hour  of  bis  life."  As  a  preacher  Dr. 
Sickles  was  argumentative,  exact,  ornate,  and  dasaeal 
in  style;  calm,  deliberate,  and  impressive  in  deliveffr: 
pointed,  terse,  and  practical  in  his  applications  of  tmilL 
In  1811  his  ministiy  was  blessed  with  a  remarkable  re- 
vival of  religion,  particulariy  among  the  yoong.  He 
was  active  in  promoting  missions,  temperance,  and  other 
benevolent  agencies  of  his  time.  His  latter  yean  were 
passed  in  dignified  retirement  from  duries  which  be 
could  no  longer  perform.  Towards  the  last  his  mental 
powers  fail^  utterly,  and  he  died,  a  patriarch  among 
his  flock,  Jan.  19,  1848,  having  been  ^y-foar  yean  ia 
the  ministry.  He  left  no  printed  remains.  See  Sprs^w, 
A  muils  of  the  A  nter.  Pulpit,  s.  v. ;  Van  Zandt  [Rev.  B.], 
Memorial  Sermon,    (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Sickness  (usually  some  form  of  n^fl,  to  be  tron 
down;  i<r^vkui).  The  climate  of  Palestine  and  the 
adjoining  countries  is,  on  the  whole,  conducive  to 
health  (Tacitus,  Uisf,  v,  6,  2),  and  with  regularity  of 
habits  the  natives  do  not  suiOTer  much  from  maladi^ 
(Niebuhr,  Beschr,  p.  129).  When  these  do  occur  they 
are  usually  of  short  duration.  A  list  of  the  more  se- 
vere diseases  occurs  in  Lev.  xxvi,  16;  Dent,  xxviii, 
22.  In  summer  dysentery  prevails  (Acts  xxviii,  8); 
in  spring  and  autumn  fever  (Matt,  viii,  14;  Luke  iv, 
89;  John  iv,  52;  Acts  xxviii,  8;  comp.  Joscphns,  Lift, 
ii;  see  Russel,  Aleppo^  ii,  187;  Burckhardt,  ArtA, 
p.  615 ;  also  the  JUedic-herm,  Untersuchitngeny  p.  348  sq.). 
The  latter  is  specially  designated  as  rp^ -T,  daUsbeik, 
"TTvpiTOQ,  or  infianimation  (DeuU  xxviii,  22).  A  peoil- 
iar  name  is  rn^^,  kaddchath  ("burning  ague,"  Lev. 
xxvi,  16 ;  "  fever,**  Deut.  xxviii,  22 ),  which  the  Sept. 
renders  ticrfpoQ,  some  acute  disease  (see  Schleusner, 
Thesaur,  iii,  106).  Mention  is  also  made  of  conaimp- 
tion  (n^n^i  shachepheth.  Lev.  loe,  «/.),  apoplexy  (1 
Mace  ix,  55  sq.),  sunstroke  (Judith  viii,  S  [?  2  Kings 
iv,  19];  comp.  Joliffe,  Trav.  p.  7),  hypochondria  (1 
Sam.  xviii,  10):  but  epilepsy,  paralysis,  and  especially 
cutaneous  disorders  [see  Leprosy],  as  likewise  lihod- 
ness,  were  very  common.  The  must  destructively  ra^ 
ing  was  the  plague  (q.  v.)  Mental  diseases  (madness, 
"pTS^d,  of  a  melancholy  type;  comp.  1  Sam.  xvi,  23) 
were  prevalent  in  New-Test,  times.  See  Possesseh. 
The  venereal  disease,  which  prevailed  in  the  Old  W'orfcl, 
although  in  a  milder  type  than  since  the  Crusades  ( Heo 
ler,  Gesch,  d,  Liistseuche  [Altona,  1783] ;  Sickler,  in  Ao- 
gu8ti*s  Theol.  BldU.  i,  193  sq.),  has  been  thought  to  be 
indicated  in  the  form  of  Gonorrhaa  virvlenta  in  Lev.  xv, 
3  (see  Michaelis,  Mas.  Recht,  iv.  282  sq. ;  Orimfal.  Jiibti' 
oth,  xxii,  2  sq. ;  Hebenstreii,  Curte  SanUatis  PuU,  trp, 
Vett,  Erempla  [Lips.  1779],  ii,  15  sq.)  and  in  2  ^Sam.iii, 
29;  but  this  is  a  strained  interpretation.  See  Issue. 
Another  disease  of  the  private  parts  is  mentioned  in  1 
Sam.  v  (see  Beyer,  De  Htemorrhoidibtts  ex  I^ge  Mas,  7»- 
pur.  [Lips.  1792] ;  SprengeljPa/Ao/!.  iii,  29).  See  H^joiob- 
RHOii>8.  Jehoram^s  disease  (2  Chron.  xxi,  12  sq.)  |«n4>- 
ably  was  a  severe  chronic  dysentery*  of  a  bloody  charac- 
ter. The  Sept.  seems  to  indicate  the  cholera  in  Kumh. 
xi,  10  by  the  word  K'^T  (see  Waroroch,  Disgwis.  Med, 
Cholera,  aijus  Mentio  in  Sacris  B^iis  Occwrrit  [Vienna, 
1833]) ;  but  the  term  denotes  nausea  in  gencraL  The 
Mishna  occasionally  notices  various  maladies,  e.  g.  in 
Yoma,  viii,  6  the  buUmmia  (D*^^bl3),  or  greedineaii, 
which  is  a  frequent  concomitant  of  other  diseases.  For 
the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog  (ilDtlS  3^2),  the  caul  of  the 
liver  of  the  animal  seems  sometimes  to  hare  been  oaed 
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IS  a  remedy  (see  Gohn,  De  Medicina  Talmud,  [YralU- 
kv.  1846];  of  no  account  is  Goldmann,  Di$t,  de  ReL 
i/0dL  r.  r.  [ibid.  1845]).  lu  general,  see  Wedel,  iiioMrci- 
UttU  Med,-phUolog,  Sacra  et  Pro/ana  (Jen.  1686, 1704) ; 
Schmidt,  Bibl.  Medicus  (ZuUichau,  1748);  Reinhard, 
Bibetkrankheitm  (Fraukf.  and  Leips.  1767,  8  vols.  8vo); 
Micbaelia,  PhUologmata  Medica  (UaL  1758) ;  Mead,  Med- 
ka  Sacra  (Lond.  1749) ;  Ackermann,  Erldut,  d,  Krank' 
keiten  im  N.  T.  (in  Weisse's  Material/.  GottesgeL  u, 
Relig,  [Gera,  1784],  ii,  57  sq.;  iii,  124  sq.;  iv,  78  sq.) ; 
Shapler,  Short  Kxpotition  of  Diseases  «•  the  Sacred 
Wriii$iffs  (Lond.  1834).— Winer,  i,  678.  See  Dukask; 
Medicinb. 

Sicksa,  in  Slavic  mythology,  was  a  mocking  sylvan 
sprite  who  possessed  the  power  of  assuming  any  form, 
but  delighted  particularly  in  those  shapes  which  in- 
volved the  extreme  of  startling  oddity. 

Sicj^on,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  son  of  Mara- 
thon, MetioD,  Erechtheua,  or  Pelops,  and  the  husband 
of  Xeurippe,  daughter  of  king  Lamedon  of  Stcyon.  The 
town  was  named  Mecone  or  i£gial<B,  but  is  said  to  have 
received  its  subsequent  name  from  him  (see  Pausan.  ii, 
1, 1 ;  vii,  2, 3 ;  Strabo,  viii,  882). 

Sio'yon  (Sucvtui/),  a  city  mentioned  with  several 
others  [see  Phasblis]  in  1  Mace  xv,  28  as  those  to 
which  the  Romans  sent  a  decree  in  favor  of  the  Jews. 
The  name  is  derived  from  a  Punic  root  (sdkf  sik,  or  s6k), 
which  always  implies  a  periodical  market ;  and  the  orig- 
inal settlement  was  probably  one  to  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  narrow  strip  of  highly  fertile  soil  between 
the  mountains  and  the  southern  shore  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf  brought  their  produce  for  exportation.  The  oldest 
name  of  the  town  on  the  coast  (the  Sicyon  of  the  times 
before  Alexander)  was  said  to  have  been  AiyioXi},  or 
AiyiaXoL  This  was  perhaps  the  common  native  name, 
'  and  Sicyon  that  given  to  it  by  the  Phoenician  traders, 
which  would  not  unnaturally  extrude  the  other  as  the 
place  acquired  commercial  importance.  It  is  this  Sicy- 
on, on  the  shore,  which  was  the  seat  of  the  government 
of  the  Orthagorids,  to  which  the  Clisthenes  celebrated 
by  Herodotus  (v,  67)  belonged.  The  commercial  con- 
nection of  the  Sicyon  of  the  Orthagorids  with  Phoenicia 
is  shown  by  the  quantity  of  Tartessian  brass  in  the 
treasury  of  the  Orthagorid  Myron  at  Olympia.  The 
Pbouiician  (Carthaginian)  treasury  was  next  to  it 
(Pausan.  vi,  19,  1).  But  the  Sicyon  referred  to  in  the 
buok  of  Maccabees  is  a  more  recent  city,  built  on  the 
site  which  served  as  an  acropolis  to  the  old  one,  and  was 
distant  from  the  shore  from  twelve  to  twenty  stadia. 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  in  B.C  808,  surprised  the  gar- 
rison which  Ptolemy  had  five  years  before  placed 
there,  and  made  himself  roaster  of  the  harbor  and  the 
liiwer  town.  The  acropolis  was  surrendered  to  him, 
and  he  then  persuaded  the  population,  whom  be  re- 
stored to  independence,  to  destroy  the  whole  of  the 
buildings  adjacent  to  the  harix>r  and  renH>ve  thither, 
the  site  being  one  much  more  easily  defensible,  especial- 
ly against  any  enemy  who  might  attack  from  the  sea. 
IModorus  describes  the  new  town  as  including  a  large 
»pace  so  surrounded  on  every  side  by  precipices  as  to  be 
unapproachable  by  the  machines  which  at  that  time 
were  employed  in  si^es,  and  as  possessing  the  great 
advantage  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  within  its  cir- 
cuit. Modem  travellers  completely  confirm  his  account, 
^Ir.  Clark,  who  in  1857  descended  upon  Sicyon  from  **a 
ridge  of  hills  running  east  and  west,  and  commanding  a 
splendid  prospect  of  both  the  [Corinthian  and  Saronic] 
f^ulfs  and  the  isthmus  between,**  after  two  hours  and  a 
half  of  riding  from  the  highest  point,  came  to  a  ruined 
bridge,  probably  ancient,  at  the  bottom  of  a  ravine,  and 
then  ascended  the  right  bank  by  a  steep  path.  Along 
the  crest  of  this  hill  he  traced  fragments  of  the  western 
wall  of  Sicyon.  The  mountain  which  he  had  descended 
did  not  fall  towards  the  sea  in  a  continuous  slope,  but 
presented  a  succession  of  abrupt  descents  and  level  ter- 
moes,  ierered  at  intervals  by  deep  rents  and  gorges. 


down  which  the  mountain-torrents  make  their  way  to 
the  sea,  spreading  alluvium  over  the  plain,  about  two 
miles  in  breadth,  which  lies  between  the  lowest  difb 
and  the  shore.  **  Between  two  such  gorges,  on  a  smooth 
expanse  of  table-land  overlooking  the  plain,"  stood  the 
city  of  Demetrius,  *<  On  every  side  are  abrupt  clifis, 
and  even  at  the  southern  extremity  there  is  a  lucky 
transverM  rent  separating  thb  from  the  next  plateau. 
The  ancient  walls  may  be  seen  at  intervals  along  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  on  all  sides.**  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
how  these  advantages  of  position  must  at  once  have 
fixed  the  attention  of  the  great  engineer  of  antiquity — 
the  besi^er. 

Demetrius  established  the  forms  of  republican  gov- 
ernment in  his  new  city;  but  republican  government 
bad  by  that  time  become  an  impossibility  in  Hellas.  In 
the  next  half  century  a  number  of  tyrants  succeeded 
one  another,  maintaining  themselves  by  the  aid  of  mer- 
cenaries, and  by  temporizing  with  the  rival  sovereigns, 
who  each  endeavored  to  secure  the  hegemony  of  the 
Grecian  race.  This  state  of  things  received  a  tem- 
porary check  by  the  efforts  of  Aratus,  himself  a  native 
of  SicA'on,  of  which  his  father  Clinias  for  a  time  be- 
came dynast.  In  his  twentieth  year,  being  at  the  time 
in  exile,  he  contrived  to  recover  possession  of  the  city 
and  to  unite  it  with  the  Achiean  league.  This  was 
in  B.C.  251,  and  it  appears  that  at  this  time  the 
Dorian  population  was  so  preponderant  as  to  make  the 
addition  of  the  town  to  a  confederation  of  Achaoans  a 
matter  of  remark.  For  the  half  century  before  the 
fimndation  of  the  new  city,  Sicyon  had  favored  the  anti- 
Lacedaemonian  party  in  Peloponnese,  taking  active  part 
with  the  Messenians  and  Argives  in  support  of  Mega- 
lopolis, which  Epaminondas  bad  founded  as  a  counter- 
check to  Sparta. 

The  Sicyonian  territory  is  described  as  one  of  singu- 
lar fertility,  which  was  probably  increased  by  artificial 
irrigation.  In  the  changeful  times  which  preceded  the 
final  absorption  of  European  Hellas  by  the  Romans  it 
was  subject  to  plunder  by  any  party  who  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea;  and  in  B.C.  208  the  Roman  general 
Sulpicius,  who  had  a  squadron  at  Naupactus,  landed  be- 
tween Sicyon  and  Corinth  (probably  at  the  mouth  of 
the  little  river  Nemea,  which  was  the  boundar}'  of  the 
two  states),  and  was  proceeding  to  harass  the  neighbor- 
hood, when  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  was  then  at 
Corinth,  attacked  him  and  drove  hira  back  to  bis  ships. 
But  very  soon  after  this  Roman  influence  began  to  pre- 
vail in  the  cities  of  the  Achaean  league,  which  were  in- 
stigated by  dread  of  Nabis,  the  dynast  of  Lacediemon,  to 
seek  Roman  protection.  One  congress  of  the  league 
was  held  at  Sicyon  under  the  presidency  of  the  Romans 
in  B.C.  198,  and  another  at  the  same  place  six  years 
later.  From  this  time  Sicyon  always  appears  to  have 
adhered  to  the  Roman  side,  and  on  the  destruction  of 
Corinth  by  Mummius  (B.C.  146)  was  rewarded  by  the 
victors  not  only  with  a  large  portion  of  the  Corinthian 
domain,  but  with  the  management  of  the  Isthmian 
games.  This  dbtinction  was  again  lost  when  Julius 
Ctesar  refounded  Corinth  and  made  it  a  Roman  colony ; 
but  in  the  meanwhile  Sicyon  enjoyed  for  a  century  all 
the  advantages  of  an  entrepct  which  had  before  accrued 
to  Corinth  from  her  position  between  the  two  seas. 
Even  in  the  days  of  the  Antonines  the  pleasure-grounds 
{rifievoi:)  of  the  Sicyonian  tyrant  Cleon  continued  ap- 
propriated to  the  Roman  governors  of  Achaia;  and  at 
the  time  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  Maccabees 
it  was  probably  the  most  important  position  of  all  over 
which  the  Romans  exercised  influence  in  Greece  (Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  xv,  70;  xx,  87,  102;  Polybius,  ii,  43; 
Strabo,  viii,  7,  25;  Livy,  xxxii,  15,  19;  xxxv,  25; 
Pausan.  ii,  8;  v,  14,  9;  vi,  19,  1-6,  x,  11,  1). — 
Smith.  See  Clark,  PelopormesuSf  p.  888  sq.;  Smith, 
Z>tc^.  of  Class.  Geog,  s.  v. 

Bicyonia,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was,  1,  an  appel- 
lative of  Venus,  derived  from  her  temple  at  Sicyon, 
where  she  was  represented  in  a  statue  of  gold  and 
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ivory — apparently  the  famous  Venus  Victrix,  since,  ao- 
cording  to  Paiisanias,  it  held  in  its  hand  an  apple ;  2, 
a  surname  of  Minerva,  to  whom  Epopeus  erected  a  tem- 
ple afler  his  victory  over  the  Tbebana. 

Bida,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  the  wife  of  Orion, 
who  was  banished  by  Juno  to  Hades  because  she  pre- 
tended to  be  more  beautiful  than  the  goddess  (ApoUud. 
i,  4,  3). 

Sid'dim,  Yale  of  (Heb.  E'mek  haS'Siddim% 
&*^^^n  pt3^ ;  Sept.  ri  ^apay^  17  dXvK^,  and  17  koiXcLq 
rf  aXvKTi ;  Vulg.  Vallii  SUvettrit),  a  pUce  mentioned  in 
<ien.  xiv,  8, 8, 10  as  the  scene  of  the  encounter  between 
ChedorlaiDmer  and  the  five  confederate  kings  of  the  plain 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  (In  the  following  account  we  chiefly 
follow  that  of  Dr.  Porter  in  Kitto^s  Cydopadia,) 

1.  The  Name,— The  word  Siddim  appears  to  be  from 

the  root  n^is,  saddd,  ''to  be  straight  or  level"    The 

singular  *1U7  or  H^b  would  thus  signify  **  ti  level  teldi"^ 
and  the  phrase  Emek  Siddim  (0*^^19),  "the  valley  of 
fields."  Prof.  Stanley  conjectures  (situ  and  Pal )  that 
Siddim  is  connected  with  TVyOi  $adik,  "  a  field,"  and 

that  the  signification  of  the  name  was  thus  direct- 
ly the  "  valley  of  the  fields,"  so  called  from  the  high 
state  of  cultivation  in  which  it  was  maintained  before 
the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  the  other  cities.  Grese- 
nius  expresses  his  conviction  (by  inference  from  the 
Arabic  •adt  ^  an  obstacle")  that  the  real  meaning  of  the 
words  Emek  kas-Siddim  is  "a  plain  cut  up  by  stony 
channels  which  render  it  difilcult  of  transit ;"  and  with 
this  agree  FUrst  {Handwb,  ii,  411  b)  and  Kalisch  {Gen- 
eaitf  p.  355).  Perhaps  more  accurately  the  word  may 
in  this  sense  be  derived  from  '^'^iS,  sadddj  ^to  harrow." 
See  Kalisch,  loc  cit.,  who,  however,  disapproves  of  such 
a  derivation,  and  adheres  to  that  of  Gesenius. 

The  following  are  the  equivalents  of  the  name  given 
in  the  ancient  versions:  Samar.Vers.,  IT'pbn  ■J\Z3'^^; 
Onkelos,  «;b;?n  '^^^'Q;  Saaditu^ merj el-hcdml ;  Peshi- 
to,  umekd  disedttmi ;  Aquila,  jcotXdc  rwv  wtpiiri^ivutv ; 
Symm.  and  Theod.,  cocXdc  rwv  dXerwv  (=ni®X) ;  Jo- 
sephus,  ^pkara  aa^aSrov'^  Jerome  {Qucut,  in  Gen,), 
Vallis  S<dinafum,  The  authors  of  the  Sept.  probably 
thought  that  the  clause  "which  is  the  Salt  Sea"  was 
explanatory  of  the  word  Siddim,  which  they  therefore 
rendered  17  aXvKri,  Or  perhaps  they  may  have  read 
O^Cnn  instead  of  O'^^Dn ;  and  aXvKri  may  be  an  error 

for  oXfrueoc^^XiTuSrjCi  "wooded;"  a  view  corroborated 
by  the  Vulgate,  which  has  silvestris ;  and  by  the  read- 
ing of  Symmachus  and  Theodotion,  ru>v  aXautv, 

2.  Topographical  Indtcatioru, — The  word  rendered 

"  vale"  is  in  Hebrew  pp9,  Smek,  which  means  a  low  or 
sunken  tract  of  laud.  See  Vallbt.  It  was  probably  a 
section  of  the  Arabah  somewhat  lower  than  the  rest; 
perhaps  resembling  the  plain  of  Sabkah  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  was  "  full  of  bitumen-pits ;" 
or,  as  the  Hebrew  idiom  expresses  it,  it  was  "wells, 
wells  of  bitumen"  (l^n  P-»Kn  nnxn).  They  are  80 
numerous  as  to  st4id  its  whole  surface  (Gen.  xiv,  10). 
It  was  the  battle-field  on  which  the  king  of  Sodom  and 
his  allies  were  vanquished.  It  seems  probable,  though 
it  is  not  stated,  that  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  situated 
in  the  vale.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  vale  was  included 
in  the  general  destruction  when  "  the  Lord  rained  upon 
Sodom  and  upon  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire  from  the 
Lord  in  heaven"  (xix,  24). 

But  the  most  remarkable  fact  regarding  the  vale  of 
Siddim  is  thatsUted  in  Gen.  xiv,  3,  "t^  u  the  JSaU  Sea'' 
(n?!a}l  D^  K^n).  The  meaning  of  these  words  cannot 
be  mistaken ;  and  we  have  no  more  ground  for  ques- 
tioning their  genuineness  than  for  questioning  the  gen- 
uineness of  any  other  passage  in  Genesis.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  that  the  book  as  it  now  stands  was 
the  production  of  Moses.    He  may  have  embodied  in  it 


authentic  documents  handed  down  from  m.  remoter  age. 
arranging  and  supplemenUug  them  as  he  deemed  neeo- 
sary.  But  his  additions  would  be  as  authoricatire  as 
the  documents  themselves.  Until  we  can  prove  froo 
clear  evidence  that  the  clause  was  interpoUted  by  aa 
uninspired  writer,  we  must  regard  it  aa  an  integral  part 
of  the  Mosaic  record,  and  we  must  believe  that  the  vak 
of  Siddim  was  submerged. 

8.  Probable  Jdentijication, — If  we  uncleratandf  there- 
fore, the  latter  clause  of  ver.  8  to  desi ^^nate  a  pan  of 
what  was  afterwards  known  as  "  the  Salt  Sea,"  then  we 
must  agree  with  Dr.  Kobinson  and  others  in  identifying 
the  Valley  of  Siddim  with  the  enclosed  plain  which  in- 
tervenes between  the  south  end  of  the  lake  and  the 
range  of  heights  which  terminate  the  Ghor  and  ooo- 
meuoe  the  Wady  Arabah.  This  is  a  district  in  manr 
respects  suitable.  In  the  ditches  and  drains  of  the 
Sabkah  are  the  impassable  channels  of  Gesenioa.  la 
the  thickly  wooded  Gh5r  e»-Safieh  are  ample  conditioiM 
for  the  fertility  of  Prof.  Stanley.  The  general  aspect 
and  formation  of  the  plain  answer  fully  to  the  idea  of 
an  Smek,  The  most  careful  explorations  of  recent  trav- 
ellers  have  not  brought  to  light  a  single  fact  cakulated 
to  overthrow  this  view.  On  the  contrary',  the  following 
results  of  scientific  research  go  iar  to  establiah  it.  At 
the  present  day  there  are  no  bitumen-pita  in  the  plains 
around  the  Dead  Sea,  and  time  could  not  have  efbced 
them  had  they  remained  above  water.  It  has  been  as- 
certained, from  masses  of  bitumen  frequently  thrown  to 
the  surface,  that  there  must  be  wells  of  bitumen  in  the 
bed  of  the  sea  towards  its  southern  end.  Traces  of 
what  appears  to  have  been  "  a  shower  of  sulphur''  bare 
been  discovered  recently  on  the  south-weet  shore ;  and 
with  it  are  layers  and  lumps  of  bitumen  <adcinM  by 
heat.  The  section  of  the  Dead  Sea  south  of  el-Lis&a 
has  been  found  to  be  very  shallow — cmly  a  few  feet,  and 
in  places  only  a  few  inches  of  water  covering  a  flat, 
slimy  plain — whereas  the  whole  n(»them  section  is  a 
deep  and  regularly  formed  basin.  These  facts  would 
seem  at  least  to  suggest  that  that  section  of  the  Dead 
Sea  which  is  south  of  the  peninsula  covers  the  regkai 
which  was  called  in  LotV  time  "  the  vale  of  Siddim."* 
Joseph  us  states  this  view  emphatically.  Hb  words 
{Ant.  i.  9)  are,  "They  encamped  in  the  valley  called  the 
Wells  of  Asphalt;  for  at  that  time  there  were  wells  in 
that  spot;  but  now  that  the  city  of  the  Sodomites  has 
disappeared,  that  valley  has  become  a  lake  which  is 
called  Asphaltites."  See  also  Strabo,  xvi,  764.  See 
Salt  Sea  ;  Sodom. 

Si'dd  (£'^)7,  Vulg.  Side),  a  city  on  the  coast  of 
Pamphylia,  in  hit.  86^  46',  long.  81°  27',  ten  or  twelve 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  river  £urymedon.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  1  Mace  xv,  28  among  the  list  of  places  to 
which  the  Koman  senate  sent  letters  in  favor  of  the 
Jews.  See  Phaselis.  It  was  a  colony  of  CumsBana. 
In  the  time  of  Strabo  a  temple  of  Athene  stcnid  there. 
and  the  name  of  that  goddess  associated  with  ApoUo 
appears  in  an  inscription  of  undoubtedly  late  times  found 
on  the  spot  by  Admiral  Beaufort.  It  is  now  called 
Eihky  A  dalia,  Sid^  was  closely  connected  with  Aradus 
in  Phoenicia  by  commerce,  even  if  there  was  not  a  con- 
siderable Phoenician  element  in  the  population ;  for  not 
only  are  the  towns  placed  in  juxtaposition  in  the  passage 
of  the  Maccabees  quoted  above,  but  Antiochus*8  ambas- 
sador to  the  Achiean  league  (Livy,  xxxv,  48),  when 
boasting  of  his  master^s  navy,  told  his  hearers  that  the 
left  division  was  made  up  of  men  of  Sid^  and  of  Aradus. 
as  the  right  was  of  those  of  Tyre  and  of  Sidon, "  quas 
gentes  nullie  unquam  nee  arte  nee  virtute  navali  lequas- 
sent"  It  is  possible  that  the  name  has  the  same  root 
as  that  of  Sidon,  and  that  it  (as  well  as  the  Side  on  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Euxine  [Strabo,  xii,  8])  was  orig- 
inally a  Phoenician  settlement,  and  that  the  Cunuean 
colony  was  something  subsequent.  In  the  times  in 
which  Sidfe  appears  in  history  it  had  become  a  place  of 
considerable  importance.  It  was  the  sution  of  Antio- 
chns's  navy  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  with  the  Rbodiaa 
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fleet  described  by  Livy  (xxxvii,  23, 24).  The  remains, 
too,  which  still  exist  are  an  evidence  of  its  former 
wealth.  They  stand  on  a  low  peninsula  running  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  and  the  maritime  character 
of  the  former  inhabiunts  appears  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  walls  towards  the  sea  were  but  slightly  built, 
while  the  one  which  faces  the  land  is  of  excellent  work- 
manship, and  remains,  in  a  considerable  portion,  perfect 
even  to  this  time.  A  theatre  (belonging  apparently  to 
the  Roman  times)  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  pre- 
served in  Asia  Minor,  and  is  calculated  to  have  been 
capable  of  containing  more  than  15,000  spectators.  This 
Ls  so  prominent  an  object  that,  to  persons  approaching 
the  shore,  it  appears  like  an  acropolis  of  the  city,  and, 
in  fact,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  was  actually  occupied 
as  a  fort.  The  suburbs  of  Side  extend  to  some  distance, 
but  the  greatest  length  within  the  walls  does  not  ex- 
ceed 1300  yards.  Three  gates  led  into  the  town  from 
the  sea,  and  one,  on  the  north-eastern  side,  into  the 
country.  From  this  last  a  paved  street  with  high  curb- 
stones conducts  to  an  agora,  180  feet  in  diameter,  and 
formerly  surrounded  with  a  double  row  of  columns,  of 
which  only  the  bases  remain.  In  the  centre  is  a  large 
ruined  pedestal,  as  if  for  a  colossal  statue,  and  on  the 
soathem  side  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  probably  the  one 
spoken  of  by  Strabo.  Opposite  to  this  a  street  ran  to 
the  principal  water-gate,  and  on  the  fourth  side  of  the 
a^ra  the  avenue  from  the  land-gate  was  continued  to 
the  front  of  the  theatre.  Of  this  last  the  lower  half  is, 
after  the  manner  of  Roman  architects  whenever  the  site 
permitted,  excavated  from  the  native  rock,  the  upper 
half  built  up  of  excellent  masonry.  The  seats  for  the 
spectators,  most  of  which  remain,  are  of  white  marble, 
beautifully  wrought. 

The  two  principal  harbors,  which  at  first  seem  to  have 
been  united  in  one,  were  at  the  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula: they  were  closed,  and  together  contained  a  sur- 
face of  nearly  500  yards  by  200.  Besides  these,  the 
principal  water-gate  on  the  north-west  side  was  con- 
nected with  two  small  piers  150  feet  long,  so  that  it  is 
plain  that  vessels  used  to  lie  here  to  discharge  their 
cargoes.  The  account  which  Li  vy  g^ves  of  the  sea-fight 
with  Antiochus,  above  referred  to,  also  shows  that  shel- 
ter could  also  be  found  on  the  other  (or  south-east)  side 
of  the  peninsula  whenever  a  strong  west  wind  was 
blowing. 

The  ooontiy  by  which  Sid^  is  backed  is  a  broad 
swampy  plain,  stretching  out  for  some  miles  beyond  the 
belt  of  sand-bills  which  fringe  the  sea-shore.  Low  hills 
succeed,  and  behind  these,  far  inland,  are  the  mountains 
which,  at  Mount  Climax,  forty  miles  to  the  west,  and 
again  about  the  same  distance  to  the  east,  come  down 
to  the  coast.  These  mountains  were  the  habitation  of 
the  Pisidians,  against  whom  Antiochus,  in  the  spring 
of  B.C.  192,  made  an  expedition;  and  as  Sid^  was  in 
the  interest  of  Antiochus  until,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  presume  that  hostility  was  the  normal  re- 
lation between  its  inhabitants  and  the  highlanders,  to 
whom  they  were  probably  objects  of  the  same  jealousy 
that  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  African  seaboard 
inspire  in  the  Kabyles  round  about  them.  This  would 
not  prevent  a  large  amount  of  traffic,  to  the  mutual  in- 
terest of  both  parties,  but  would  hinder  the  people  of 
Sidfe  from  extending  their  sway  into  the  interior,  and 
also  render  the  construction  of  effective  fortifications 
on  the  land  side  a  necessity.  (Strabo,  xii,  xiv ;  Livy, 
XXXV,  xxxvii;  Cicero,  £pp,  ad  Fanu  iii,  6.)  —  Smith. 
See  Fellows,  Asia  Minor,  p.  201 ;  Leake,  Asia  Minor, 
p.  195 ;  Beaufort,  Karamania,  p.  146  sq. 

Sideromanoy  (mitjpoQ,  iron,  and  fiavrtia,  divi- 
nation), a  mode  of  divination  anciently  practiced  by 
placing  straws  on  red-hot  iron,  and  drawing  inferences 
as  to  the  will  of  the  gods  from  the  manner  of  their 
burning.     See  DiviNAxioif, 

Sidesmen  (properiy  m/nod's-men;  also  called  quest- 


men). It  was  usual  for  buhops  in  their  visitations  to  sum- 
mon some  credible  persons  out  of  every  parish,  whom 
they  examined  on  oath  concerning  the  condition  of  the 
Church.  Afterwards,  these  persons  became  standing  of- 
ficers, especially  in  the  great  cities;  and  when  personal 
visitations  were  a  little  disused,  and  when  it  became  the 
custom  for  the  parishioners  to  repair  the  body  of  the 
church  (about  the  15th  century),  these  officers  were  still 
more  necessary.  They  are  chosen  every  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  place,  and  their  business  is  to  as- 
sist the  church-wardens  in  things  relating  to  the  church, 
and  to  make  presentment  of  such  matters  as  are  punish- 
able by  the  ecclesiastical  laws.  Hence  they  are  called 
quettmen.  The  whole  office  now  generally  devolves 
upon  the  church-wardens.  Sifhcondmen  and  titKcundmen 
were  old  English  terms  for  sidesmen.  See  Uook,  Church 
Diet.  8.  v. 

Sidgrani,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  surname  of 
Odim, 

Sidha,  in  Hindii  mythology,  designates  a  large  class 
of  good  and  strikingly  beautiful  genlL  The  latter  qual- 
ity is  indicated  by  the  name. 

Sidharta,  the  name  of  Gotama  (q.  v.)  before  he  be- 
came a  Buddha.  For  interesting  traditions  concerning 
Sidharta,  see  Hardy,  Eastern  Monachism,  p.  2, 6, 37, 271, 
325. 

• 

Sidhoete,  in  Norse  mytholt^y,  was  a  surname  of 
Odin,  derived  from  a  hat  descending  low  over  the  fore- 
head, in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  conceal  his  face 
when  associating  with  men. 

Sidney,  Mary,  countess  of  Pembroke,  was  the  sis- 
ter of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  married  Henry,  eari  of 
Pembroke,  in  1576.  She  died  in  London,  Sept.  25, 1601. 
The  countess  possessed  a  talent  for  poetical  composition, 
and  translated  from  the  Hebrew  many  of  the  Psalms, 
said  to  be  preserved  in  the  library  at  Wilton,  and  in 
this  was  assisted  by  her  brother.  She  also  translated 
(from  the  French  of  P.  Momay)  and  published  A  Dis- 
course of  Life  and  Death  (Wilton,  1590;  Lond.  1600, 
12mo).  She  wrote  an  Elegy  on  her  brother: — A  Pas- 
toral Dialogue  in  Praise  of  Astrma  (i.e.  queen  Eliza- 
beth [  1602]): — and  a  poem.  Our  Saviour's  Passion 
(Sloanian  MS.  No.  1303,  British  Museum). 

Si'don  (XMv),  the  Greek  form  (2  Esdr.  i,  11 ;  Ju- 
dith ii,28;  I  Mace  V,  15;  Matt,  xi,  21, 22;  xv,21 ;  Mark 
iii,  8;  vii,  24,  31 ;  Luke  iv,  26;  vi,  17 ;  x,  18,  14;  Acts 
xii,  20;  xxviii,  3)  of  the  city  called  in  the  Heb.  (but  in 
the  A.  V. "  Sidon,"  also  in  Gen.  x,  15, 19)  Zidon  (q.  v.), 
or  rather  Tsidan. 

Sido^'nian  (Si^uivioc),  the  Greek  form  of  the  gentile 
ZiDONiAN  (q.  v.),  usually  so  exhibited  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  Old  Test.  (Deut.  iii,  9 ;  Josh,  xiii,  4, 6 ;  Judg.  iii,  3 ; 
1  Kings  Y,  6). 

Bidonins,  Cains  Sollins,  Apollinaris  Modes- 
Tus,  a  learned  ecclesiastic,  was  born  probably  in  Lyons 
about  431.  He  was  educated  with  care,  and  beoime 
very  skilful  in  all  parts  of  literature,  especially  in  poet- 
ry. He  married  Pampianilla,  the  daughter  of  Avitus, 
afterwards  emperor.  When  the  city  of  Lyons  was  tak- 
en by  Majorian,  the  latter  treated  Sidonius  with  great 
consideration,  and  in  return  for  his  lenient  treatment  he 
wrote  a  poem  in  honor  of  Majorian,  by  whom  he  was 
created  a  cotmt  and  sent  to  govern  the  Gallic  province 
of  Aries.  He  also  erected  a  statue  to  Sidonius  in  the 
city  of  Rome.  In  467  he  went  to  Rome  as  ambassador 
of  the  Arvemi,  and  so  pleased  the  reigning  emperor.  An- 
themius,  by  a  paneg}'ric  on  him,  as  to  be  made  governor 
of  the  city  and  honored  with  a  second  statue.  In  472 
he  was  chosen  bishop  of  Clermont  (Avennim),  and 
though  only  a  layman,  fulfilled  his  duties  faithfully  and 
strenuously  opptMcd  Arianism.  He  died  in  487.  Of  his 
works,  nine  books  of  Epistles,  with  about  twenty-four  po- 
ems interspersed,  are  still  extant  Thev  were  published 
in  Milan  (1498)  and  Paris  (1614);  republished  by  Labbe 
in  1652  (the  best  edition).   See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Did,  s.  v. 
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Sidonius,  Micbael,  a  prelate  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  who  became  noteworthy  through  hU  participation 
in  many  of  the  moet  important  transactions  connect- 
ed with  the  Reformation,  but  whoee  family  name  was 
Jleldinffy  was  bom  in  Baden  in  1506,  studied  at  Tubin- 
gen, and  entered  the  priesthood  at  Mayenoe,  where  he 
became  cathedral  preacher  and  rector  of  the  cathedral 
school  in  1581.  In  1588  he  was  made  suffragan  to  the 
archbishop  of  Mayence,  and  received  from  pope  Paul 
III  the  title  of  bishop  of  Sidon  in  partibu*  injideliumj 
which  gave  him  the  name  of  Sidonius,  by  which  he  is 
commonly  known.  The  Tbeohtgical  Faculty  of  May- 
ence  conferred  the  degree  of  D.D.  on  him  in  1548,  and 
afterwards  he  for  a  time  represented  the  elector  of  May- 
ence  in  the  Council  of  Trent,  In  1547  he  was  made 
imperial  councillor  by  Charles  V.  He  took  possession 
of  the  pulpit  of  the  reformer  Musculus  during  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg,  and  from  it  preached  a  series  of  anti-Lu- 
theran sermons  (SUidani  de  Statu  ReL  etc.  [Frankf. 
1786]).  In  1548  he  ser^^ed  with  JuL  v.  Ptlug,  bishop 
of  Naumburg,  and  with  J  oh.  Agricola,  the  court  preach- 
er at  Eisleben,  on  the  comroi^wion  which  drew  up  the 
Auffsburff  Interim  (q.  v.),  after  which  he  was  sent  by 
his  archbishop  to  promote  the  execution  of  the  Interim 
at  Frankfort.  Prince  George  of  Anhalt  was  at  this  time 
coadjutor  of  the  bishopric  of  Merseburg,  having  been 
chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  canons;  but  the  emperor 
declared  against  him  and  nominated  Sidonius  in  his 
stead  (Seckendorf,  Comment,  de  Lutheranumo  [Lips. 
1694],  lib.  iii,  c  80,  §  117,  p.  497  8(|.),  though  the  oppo- 
sition raised  against  the  measure  delayed  his  investiture 
until  1550.  In  that  year  Sidonius  was  present  at  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg,  in  1556  at  that  of  Regensburg,  in 

1557  at  the  Colloquy  of  Worms,  where  he  contributed 
according  to  his  ability  to  render  reconciliation  impos- 
sible by  bis  addresses,  and  by  introducing  at  the  sixth 
session  a  rejoinder  to  a  declaration  of  facts  submitted  by 
the  Protestants,  in  which  he  not  only  defended  the  tra- 
ditional teachings  and  practice  of  Rome,  but  also  as- 
serted that  the  interpretation  of  difficult  and  contro- 
verted passages  of  Scripture  belongs  rightfully  to  the 
Romish  Church.  The  Romish  collocutors  finally  refused 
to  continue  the  negotiations  (Salig,  VolUt,  Hist,  d,  A  uggb. 
Conf,  [Halle,  1735],  iii,  292  sq.).  To  the  honors  al- 
ready enjoyed  by  Sidonius  was  added  by  the  emperor  in 

1558  the  office  of  judge  in  chambers.  He  died  Sept.  80, 
1561,  at  Vienna,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Stephen's  Church. 
His  writings  include  a  Catfchismu*  Mogunt,  t,  Insfitut, 
ad  Christ,  Pietatem  (frequently  reprinted  and  much  con- 
troverted by  Protestants) : — the  Sleidani  de  Statu  ReL 
already  mentionetl : — Decreta  Concil,  General,  Moyunti' 
ni: — Instruciio  Visitaforumy  and  Kjrplicatio  Paraphrast, 
Missa,  See  UnschuUi,  Nachrichlen^  1715,  p.  394  sq. ; 
1716,  p.  7  sq.— Herzog,  Real-Encykhtp,  s.  v. 

Siebelis,  Caul  GoTTFKiiO),  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  in  1769  at  Naumburg.  After  he  completed 
his  philological  studies  he  was  called  in  1798  as  conrec- 
tor  to  Zeitz,  and  in  1804  as  rector  to  Bautzen,  where  he 
died  in  1843.  He  wrote,  Disputationes  Qumque,  guibus 
Osienditur  in  Vet,  Grtecorum  et  Romanorum  Doctrina 
Reliyumis  ac  Morum  Plurima  esse,  quce  cum  Christiana 
Ctmsentiant  (Lip.s.  1837) : — A  dditamenta  ad  IHsputati/mes 
Quinqufj  etc.  (ibid.  1842) : — Die  Bibeldie  beste  Grundlar/e 
der  Kindererziehunff  (Zittau,  1818).  See  Zuchold,  BM, 
TheoL  ii,  1226 ;  Reyensb,  Conversationslex,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Siege  (some  form  of  ">^2C,  tsur^  to  press  in  a  hostile 
manner).  The  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monumenta  de- 
pict all  the  operations  of  capturing  a  city  (see  Wilkin- 
son, A  nc^  Egypt,  i,  387  sq. ;  Layard,  Nineveh^  ii,  281  sq.). 
See  War. 

Sienna,  Council  of  (Concilium  Senense)^  was  held 
first  at  Pavia,  and  subsequently  translated  to  Sienna  (a 
central  province  of  luly,  in  Tuscany),  June  22,  1423. 
This  council  lasted  till  Feb.  26, 1424,  and  many  sessions 
were  held.  Among  the  acts  is  a  decree  against  the  her- 
previously  condemned  at  Constance,  and  against 


all  aiding  and  abetting  the  Wydiffitea  and  Haantt& 
Indulgence  was  granted  to  their  persecutom  The  qiev 
tion  of  a  reunion  with  the  Greek  Cbarcb  was  also  de- 
bated, and  its  further  consideration  postponed.  It  was 
determined  that  everything  relating  to  the  reformatioa 
of  the  Church  should  be  referred  to  the  coancil  about  to 
be  held  at  Basle.  See  Biansi,  xii,  365. — Landon,  Man- 
ual ofCounciUy  8.  v. 

Sieva,  in  Slavic  mythology-,  was  the  goddess  of 
love.  She  was  the  wife  of  Siebajg,  the  patron  of  mar- 
riage, and  was  highly  venerated  by  all  lovers.  The  re- 
ports sometimes  mentioned  concerning  beautiful  paint- 
ings in  which  the  Weudish  artists  had  repreaenteid  this 
deity  are  fabulous. 

Sieve  (}^73S,  hhardh^  Amos  ix,  9 ;  rt&9,  mapkak,  t 
winnowing  /an,  Isa.  xxx,  28 ;  to  "  sift**  is  ^  V,  mio,  or 
7]!I9,  to  wave  [as  often  rendered],  or  throw  up  into  the 
air  for  winnowing;  otvio^w,  Luke  xxii«  31).  Amoe^ 
the  ancient  Egyptians  sieves  were  often  made  of  string 
but  some  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  for  coarse  work,  J 
were  constructed  of  small  thin  rushes  or  reeds  (verr 
similar  to  those  used  by  the  Egyptians  for  writing,  and 
frequently  found  in  the  tablets  of  the  scribes) ;  a  speci- 
men of  which  kind  of  sieve  is  in  the  Paris  Museum. 
The  paintings  also  represent  them  made  of  the  same 
materials;  and  the  first  thev  used  were  evidentlv  of  Ooi 
humble  quality,  since  the  hieroglyphic  indicating  a 
sieve  is  borrowed  from  them.  Horse-hair  sieves  are 
ascribed  by  Pliny  to  the  Gauls;  the  Spaniards,  he  says, 
made  them  of  string,  and  the  Egyptians  of  papyms 
stalks  and  rushes.     See  Wilkinson,  A  nc  £gypt^  ii,  95. 

Sieveking,  Amalia,  the  founder  and  long  the 
head  of  the  woman's  union  for  the  care  of  the  poor  and 
the  sick  of  the  city  of  Hambui^,  belonged  to  one  of  the 
most  respected  senatorial  families  of  that  citr.  and  was 
bom  in  1794.  She  lost  her  parents  at  an  eariy  age,  and 
was  received  into  the  home  of  an  elderly  relative  of  her 
mother,  where  she  began,  when  scarce  seventeen  \-eaii 
of  age,  to  display  the  qualities  which  stamped  her  a 
bom  deaconess.  Her  earliest  efforts  were  expended  on 
an  uninstmcted  girl  living  in  the  same  bouse  with  ber^ 
self,  and  five  other  girls  were  soon  added  to  her  school 
She  devoted  three  hours  a  day  to  instruction  in  ele- 
mentary branches,  omitting  nothing  but  religion,  whick 
she  did  not  at  the  time  either  possess  or  undenitand. 
Kempis's  Imitation  of  Christ  first  directed  her  thoughts 
towards  the  Bible,  and  A.  H.  Francke's  Masntdactio  ad 
Ledionem  Script,  Sacr,  (q.  v.)  taught  her  to  find  the 
sense  of  Scripture  by  comparing  its  parts  together,  and 
also  to  transmute  all  that  shoidd  be  found  into  experience, 
through  prayer  and  personal  application.  She  claims, 
acconlingly,  that  her  faith  was  grounded  on  no  hamaa 
authority  whatever,  but  solely  on  that  of  the  Lurri. 
The  doctrine  of  the  atonement  continued  to  trouble  her, 
however,  until  an  enlightened  Bible  student,  who  bad 
been  the  school  friend  of  her  early -deceased  brother, 
was  able  to  relieve  her  doubts.  Religion  was  now  given 
a  prominent  place  in  her  curriculum,  and  a  weekly 
*'  Bible-hour"  was  added  to  her  labors,  for  the  benefit  of 
such  as  had  by  confirmation  been  removed  fironi  school 
into  the  walks  of  common  life.  These  Bible -hours 
yielded  fruit  also  for  a  wider  circle  through  a  publica- 
tion issued  in  1822,  and  entitled  Betrachtungen  tr&.  e«i- 
zelne  Theile  d,  heil,  Schrijt,  upon  which  followed,  in 
1827,  BeschSfligungen  not  d.  heiL  Schrijf^  and  in  1855 
UnteihaUungen  i&,  eimeUte  Abscknitte  d.  keiL  Sckrijf. 
These  schools  for  girls  were  continued,  with  rare  inter- 
mptions,  down  to  the  last  year  of  her  life,  the  sixth 
class  being  admitted  in  1854 ;  and  it  became  a  desirable 
thing  in  the  eyes  of  her  neighbors,  even  when  they  dtf> 
fered  from  her  in  religious  opinion,  to  have  their  chil- 
dren placed  under  her  care. 

The  dbposition  to  give  and  help  in  every  way  was 
too  strong  in  Amalia's  nature  to  l>e  confined  within  the 
limits  of  her  school    She  thought  at  first  of  oigamzing 
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an  evangelical  sisterhood  after  the  pattern  of  the  Rom- 
fefth  orders.     Her  way  was  made  clear,  however,  by  the 
tf  rat  breaking-out  of  the  cholera  epidemic  in  Europe  in 
the  Bonanoer  of  1881,  when  she  offered  her  services  to  the 
cholera  hospital,  which  were  accepted.     She  was  at  last 
placeil  over  the  entire  corps  of  nude  and  female  nurses. 
The  experience  so  gained  was  practically  utilized  after- 
wards in  the  forming  of  a  womwCa  society  for  the  relief 
of  rhe  poor  and  the  sick  instead  of  the  proposed  sister- 
hood.     It  was  composed  of  women  belonging  to  the 
midclle  and  higher  classes  of  society,  at  first  thirteen  in 
number  (183*2),  and  was  placed  under  stringent  rules  of 
administration.     Direct  visitation  was  made  a  duty, 
certain  families  being  assigned  to  a  number  of  mem- 
bersy  who  were  required  to  visit  in  succession  and  record 
the  results  of  the  visits  in  books  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose.    No  case  of  chronic  poverty  was  received,  and  the 
most  careful  inquiries  were  made  with  reference  to  ap- 
plicants for  aid,  covering  the  business,  number  of  per- 
sons in  the  family,  their  age  and  sex,  attendance  on 
schools,  the  home,  and  its  appearance  as  to  neatness  and 
order.     A  weekly  meeting  was  held  in  which  the  claim 
of  such  applicants  to  admission  was  discussed,  and  at 
which  they  were  placed  under  the  care  of  certain  mem- 
bers if  received.     It  was  also  a  principle  never  to  visit 
the  poor  empty-handed,  but  never  to  give  them  money, 
orders  on  tradesmen  or  provisions  in  kind  being  pre- 
ferred ;  and  if  want  of  work  was  the  occasion  of  the  suf- 
fering, the  effort  was  made  to  secure  employment.    The 
union  even  erected  a  number  of  manufactories  itself, 
and  hail  them  managed  under  its  control,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  emplo>inent  to  the  poor,  and  its  re- 
ports show  that  this  part  of  its  business  was  not  con- 
ducted at  a  loss.     Nor  was  the  spiritual  welfare  of  its 
clients  neglected.     Every  visitor  was  expected  to  use 
all  proper  effort  to  secure  the  moral  and  religions  im- 
provement of  the  persons  under  her  care,  no  less  than 
to  minister  to  their  temporal  needs.     The  workings  of 
this  union  caused  its  fame  to  spread,  not  simply  through- 
out an  appreciative  city,  but  over  wide  areas,  so  that 
when  a  terrible  conflagration  laid  Hamburg  low  in  1842, 
contributions  from  women's  unions  in  numerons  Grerman 
cities,  all  of  which  called  themselves  daughters  of  the 
union  of  Hamburg,  were  forwarded  to  the  parent  society 
for  its  use.     Amalia  Sieveking*s  life-purpose  was  thus 
fully  realized,  and  crowned  with  blessing  beyond  all 
her  expectations.     The  last  two  yean  of  her  life  were 
shadowed  l^  pulmonary  troubles,  which  destroyed  her 
strength  and  compelled  her  gradual  withdrawal  from 
the  work  whose  supervision  had  become  to  her  a  second 
nature.    She  died  April  1, 1859.    For  her  life,  see  Denk- 
wQrtUgkeUen  aus  d,  Leben  von  Amelia  Sieveking,  etc 
(Hanib.  1860). — Herzog,  Real-KncykUtp,  s.  v. 

811^  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  beautiful  second 
wife  of  Tbor,  celebrated  on  account  of  her  wonderful 
blonde  hair,  which  the  evil  Loki  cut  off*  on  one  occasion 
while  she  slept.  Thor  compelled  him,  on  peril  of  his 
life,  to  procure  golden  hair  for  Sif  Instead  of  that  which 
he  had  stolen,  and  Loki  obtained  it  from  the  dwarfs. 
Sif  had  been  previously  married,  and  had  given  birth  to 
a  son,  UUar ;  Tbor's  children  by  her  were  named  Thrudr 
and  Lorride.  Sif  would  appear  to  have  been  the  most 
virtuous  of  the  asins,  for  when  Loki,  at  Aeger's  ban- 
quet, charged  upon  the  women  and  virgins  their  nu- 
merous loves,  he  spared  Sif  such  exposure.  She  handed 
him  a  cup  while  thanking  him  for  his  forbearance;  upon 
which  he  replied  that  he  must  concede  to  her  an  emi- 
neoce  above  all  others,  since  she  had  possessed  only  one 
lover,  who  was  kimseif, — ^Vollmer,  Wdrterb.  d,  MytkoL 
a.  V. 

Bifra.    See  Siphba. 

Sifridenses.    See  SisomENCEs. 

Siga,  the  name  of  an  alleged  Phoenician  goddess 
who  has  been  likened  to  Minerva, 

Sigalon,  Xavirr,  a  French  painter,  was  bom  at 
Uz^  (Gard)  in  1788,  of  parents  in  humble  circum- 


stances, and  was  educated  in  the  school  of  design  at 
Nismes.  He  painted  chiefly  sacred  subjects,  especially 
the  fM$t  Judgment^  a  copy  of  Michael  Angelo's  at  Rome, 
which  made  his  fortune.  He  died  of  the  cholera  at 
Rome,  Aug.  18,  1887.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gent- 
ruUf  s.  V. 

BigarBholmr,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  an  island 
in  the  north  on  which  a  battle  was  fought  that  brought 
forty-six  heroes  to  their  graves,  and  in  which  their 
swords  are  buried.  The  walkure  Svava  brought  the 
most  famous  of  the  swords  to  her  lover  Helgi,  who  was 
under  her  protection. 

Siganvoellur,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  place 
where  the  battle  was  fought  between  Helgi  and  Hrod- 
mar.  Helgi  Hatdngaskade  fell  mortally  wounded,  and 
expired  in  the  arms  of  his  beloved  Svava,  the  walkure. 
Sigarsvoellur  was  subsequently  given  by  Sigmund  Wol- 
sungssohn  to  Helgi  Hundingstodter,  his  son,  in  honor 
of  his  name. — VoUmer,  Worterb,  d,  MythoU  s.  v. 

Sigebert  of  Gbmbloitx  (Gemblac)^  a  Belgian 
monk,  was  bom  about  A.D.  1080,  and  educated  in  the 
convent  of  Gembloux,  where  he  also  became  a  monk. 
About  A.D.  1048  he  assumed  charge  of  the  school  at- 
tached to  the  convent  of  St.  Vincent  at  Metz,  but  re- 
turned to  Gembloux,  after  a  successful  career,  about 
1070,  and  continued  during  forty  additional  years  to  la- 
bor in  the  work  of  teaching  and  authorship,  being  gen- 
erally admired  and  revered.  He  was  characterized  by 
frankness  and  piety,  gifted  with  a  sound  judgment,  so 
that  he  was  fitted  to  administer  in  secular  affairs,  and 
was  decidedly  true  to  principle.  It  was  because  of  his 
influence  that  the  Church  of  Liege  remained  loyal  to 
the  emperor,  despite  the  effctrts  put  forth  by  certain  ab- 
bots to  subject  it  to  the  pope  alone.  The  celebrated 
letter  written  by  Gregory  VII  to  bishop  Hermann  of 
Metz,  which  asserted  the  right  of  the  pope  to  place  a 
sovereign  under  the  ban  and  dissolve  the  allegiance  of 
his  subjects,  was  answered  by  Sigebert,  and  so  also  was 
the  demand  of  Paschal  II,  made  in  1102  or  1103,  that 
count  Robert  of  Flanders  should  head  a  crusade  to  pun- 
ish the  Church  of  Liege  for  its  fidelity  to  the  sovereign. 
With  like  good  judgment  he  resisted  the  imposing  of 
the  yoke  of  asceticism  on  the  entire  Church,  though  he 
himself  was  predisposed  in  favor  of  a  monastic  life.  His 
fearless  attitude  with  reference  to  such  questions  pro- 
duced a  strong  impression  on  the  minds  of  his  contem- 
poraries.    He  died  Oct.  5, 1112. 

The  works  of  Sigebert  are  enumerated  by  himself  in 
the  work  Ife  Vit-is  lUustribua  (best  ed.  in  Mireei  Bibii- 
oth,  KccL  ed.  ii,  cur.  J.  A.  Fabricio),  a  book  whose  only 
value  now  consists  in  the  preservation  of  a  few  interest- 
ing facts  which  it  contains.  The  Vita  Deodericiy  an 
early  work  commemorating  the  founder  of  the  abbey  of 
St.  Vincent  at  Metz,  gives  evidence  of  the  author's  ex- 
tensive reading.  He  also  wrote  a  life  of  king  Sigebert, 
the  founder  of  the  church  and  abbey  of  St.  Martin,  near 
Metz,  and  a  number  of  saints'  legends  in  either  prose 
or  verse,  particularly  a  life  of  Wiebert,  the  founder  of 
Gembloux,  and  a  history  of  the  convent  to  1048.  and 
he  gave  attention  to  music  and  chronology.  His  last 
and  most  celebrated  work  is  the  Chronicon,  extending 
from  A.D.  881  to  1111,  but  being  a  mere  compilation 
from  other  works  down  to  1023,  after  which  date  it  pos- 
sesses, to  some  degree,  the  character  of  an  independent 
source.  The  selections  from  other  books  are  judicious, 
the  treatment  of  facts  cautious,  moderate,  and  impartial, 
and  the  whole  is  characterized  by  something  of  the 
historic  spirit.  The  work  became  in  time  the  principal 
source  of  information  with  reference  to  the  churchea 
and  abbeys  of  Belgium  and  Northem  France.  The 
charge  that  Sigebert  had  invented  the  legend  of  pope 
Joan  is  now  disbelieved,  and  Bethmann,  in  the  iVfonU" 
meuta  Germ,  SS^  omits  it  from  his  collection  of  Sige- 
bert's  works.  See  the  Monumenta  Germ,  SS,  passim ; 
Hirsch,  De  Vita  et  Scriptis  Sigeberti  (BeroL  1841); 
Wattenbach,  DeuttchlancTs  Geschichtsqueiim  (Bed.  1858), 
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particulul}'  p.  291-299;  Perl*,  AnAir,  x\,  1-17.— Her- 
log,  Rtal-Encyldop.  t.  y. 

Blgfoadni,  in  None  mj'thalDgy,  vru  ■  aumime  of 
0dm,  Bignir^iug  the/iU*«r  ofvicbirj/  [liamut,  Sitgt$- 

Slggttntl,  in  None  niTthalogj,  wm  a  >uni«aic  of 
Odin,  Che  god  of  victoty  tGormBii,  Sirgrtyoft). 

Siggonna.  the  kcoihI  due  of  prieaU  irnong  the 
aneieitl  PruMiam.  They  were  pmbiMy  more  widely 
■otwred  ova  the  eounCry  than  were  ihe  Grivsilea  (the 
flrat  clau),  who  dwelt  constsntly  at  the  Mnituary  Ko- 
mowa;  and  even  there  the  Siggoiies  were  probably 
(bund,  eince  it  wai  a  Sigtco  *ho  slew  hlihop  Adalbert 
on  the  borden  of  the  Mcred  foresl  of  Samlaml,  near  Rn- 
■Dowa.  The  name  SifO^  ia  auggealive  of  bleuinj;  (Ger- 
m»n,Stgeii),  to  pronounee  which,  orer  the  pe«i|iie,  may 
have  been  the  principal  biuineH  of  these  prieala.  It 
would  seem  that  they  also  had  giipervinon  over  the 
eaered  g™>'«,  foreila,  t.iunlaine,  hilK  etc.  Pomilily 
their  reBidmoe*  were  clHuen  with  reference  to  such 
place*.  »  that  they  might  conveniently  receive  the 
aacriflcial  gifta  of  the  people  in  exchange  for  their 
Ueasing— VoUmer,  Wdfittb.  d.  UglhuL  a.  v, 

Slgl.  ill  Norse  myLhology,  was  a  son  of  Odin,  who 
was  conipeQed  lo  fuiMke  the  kingdum  because  he  had, 
in  the  heat  of  passinn,  slain  the  alave  Bredl,  who  had 
been  more  euccegaAil  than  himielf  in  the  buiiL  He  ob- 
tained ahipa  from  Odin  and  became  a  pawerCul  viking, ' 
wbn  aubdued  migbiy  Itingdoms  lo  bit  rule.  He  fell,  at 
an  advanced  age,  In  a  baitle  agunat  hie  wife')  brother, 
who  had  rebelled  againathiiauthonty.-_VoUmer,  IV^r- 
ltrl>.d.3f!/rki>Lt.v. 

Slglll  iiigiUum),  a  leal,  or  aignature. 

Blglllaria,  the  last  two  days  of  Che  feaat  of  Saturn, 
■0  called  fiam  liltle  earthenware  (igurea(>^'tfii)  expoeed 
(br  sale  at  this  season,  and  given  as  toys  to  children. 
S«e  Saturnalia. 

BlgUlo,  Robert  dk,  an  English  prelate,  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  see  of  London  by  ihe  emprea  Maud  in 
IHI.  When  tbe  Lonilonere  revolted  to  king  Stephen, 
the  bishop  was  required  to  lake  the  oath  of  allegianee 
to  Chat  revolution,  which  he  refused.  Pope  Eugenius 
wrote  la  king  Stephen  and  hia  queen,  asking  Chat  8i- 
gillo  be  excuKd  from  taking  Che  oach.  He  died  in  1 151. 
See  Collier,  £'(xfet.  Hitl.  ii,  345. 

BtgUlmn  Altarls  (imI  ^ '*<  oKar).  "The  ao- 
thentie  mark  of  an  alur  was  ita  five  crowes;  and  there 
was  1  amsll  stone  called  lif/illata  ulUirii,  by  which  the 
aiierture  for  the  insertion  ofrctlcs  was  cluaed  up  by  mor- 
tar tempered  in  huly  water"  (Foabrooke). — Eadie,  £ccJei. 

Blglamnna  (St.),  king  or  Bitroundy  in  the  6tb 
century,  was  baptizeil  in  youth  by  Avitiis,  and  suo- 
eceded  bia  father,  Ciondeband,  in  5I&  In6]J  he  awem- 
bled  ■  council  ac  Ekaone,  which  waa  attended  by  tweu- 
ty-aeveo  Burgundian  bishop*,  and  fixed  the  limita  of  bis 
kingdom.  He  governed  with  wisdom.  Being  very 
liberal  towards  Che  Cliurch.  be  founded,  in  515,  the 
nonaacery  of  Argaune  at  Maurice,  in  Valait,  which  be- 

■e  for  the  execution  nf  hia  son,  Sigeric,  by  bis  first 
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ligiouB  habit,  be  was  canonized  aa  a  martyr,  his  festival 
beitig  Oied  Du  Hay  1.  According  lo  Savigny  (CucAicA/e 
da  rSmuchtn  RrchU,  vol.  ii)  it  waa  Sigismund,  and  not 
bta  Either,  whocompileil  the  Biir)(iindian  code  called  the 
Loi  GombrUt ;  but  this  ia  succeasfully  disputed  by  Gaupp 
(l>iegermanuchatAiltiedebi«fftnlBKAiia,lBH],p.^S6- 
817).  See  Hoefer,  A'out'.  fiioff-  OtniraU,  a.  v.,  Mrs. 
Jameson,  /.^wn^  o/lit  ilowtiic  Orden,  p.  ITS. 

Biglamnnd,  Joiiakk,  elector  of  BnmdttJmrg 
(160S-19),  was  bom  Nor.  18,  1672,  and  became  note- 
worthy through  his  transition  from  the  Lutheran  to  the 
teformed  Church.    Uis  father  had  endeavored  to  bind 


him  to  Ihe  support  of  the  Famula  o/*CaiMonI  (q.r.)bT 
aecuringhia  ugnature  lo  a  declaracion  approving  of  tkat 
atandard,  and  of  the  existing  organiialion  id  cburcbn 
and  schools.  Hit  wife,  Anna,  a  daughter  of  duke  Albeit 
uf  Pniana  and  Maria  Eleonore  of  Cleve,  waa  a  rigid 
Lutheran,  and  exercised  all  her  iiiflunice  lo  prevent  a 
change  in  hia  Church  relaciona;  and  the  lempei  of 
many  of  his  subject*  in  Brandenburg  and  the  diiarict 
of  IMiasia  whicii  he  held  aa  a  Sef  from  Pi^uhI  thnal- 
ened  to  render  aucb  a  atep  productive  of  grave  com|^ 
cadona.  To  these  influences  must  be  added  the  eer- 
Caincy  that  many  neighboring  princes  would  witbdnv 
their  favor.  Sigiamuod,  nevenheleaa,  look  tbat  step. 
and  partook  of  the  Lord's  supper  under  the  Befarnwd 
ritual,  for  the  flnt  time,  on  Christmas-day  tA  WO. 
Even  his  most  embittered  enemies  never  charged  aecti- 
lar  or  political  motives  on  him  for  this  action,  though  a 
later  generation  adopted  that  explanation  (Schriidih). 
He  had  been  prejudiced  againat  the  Fomaila  ofComeor^ 
from  the  beginning,  and  had  already,  in  I6in,  ivntd 
Blalutes  CO  the  Univeiaily  of  Frankfon,  in  which  sab- 
scription  lo  the  Fomula  was  not  requited.  An  iat- 
men»e  excitement  was  caused.  The  elector  of  Saxony 
wrote,  under  dale  of  Feb.  1, 1614,  lo  disaoade  Sieismaiid 
from  completing  Ihe  transfer;  and  on  the  Mth  o4' Ihe 
same  month  the  Litter  was  compelled  to  isaae  an  edicl 
forbidding  Che  clergy  to  inveigh  agaiitat  hia  meastnea  m 
the  pulpit.  The  estatea  of  Brandenburg  demanded  the 
mntinuaCion  nf  the  prerogatives  enjoyed  by  the  LntberaD 
Church,  and  the  disuse  of  all  measures  intended  u>  favnr 
the  Reformed.  The  difficulty  waa  finally  compmed  br 
the  action  of  the  elector,  who  tFeb.  5, 1615')  engaged  ih^ 
the  Lutherans  should  continue  to  enjoy  liberty  flTcDD- 
acience  and  lo  exereise  the  right  of  patronage  irbeTe 
legally  entitled  thereto;  bul  insured  like  privileges  to 
their  Keformed  opponenca.  A  colloquium  of  clergyTiieii 
was  held  at  Berlin  m  October.  16H,  where  tbe  nailu- 
tion  was  reached  that  defamation  of  ihe  ReforiDed  paity 
should  theieanet  be  avoided.    Tbe  result  of  tbe  wbole 
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contest  was  that  the  Refonned  Church  obtained  legal 
recognieioD.  Soon  after  his  entrance  into  the  Reformed 
communion  the  elector  published  his  Confession  of  Faith 
{Jok.  Sigism,  Confessio  Fidei)^  May,  1614.  It  claims  to 
deal  with  points  at  issue  between  Evangelical  Protes- 
tants only.  Its  introduction  disclaims  the  intention  of 
introducing  novelties,  but  asserts  the  necessity  for  re- 
moving certain  remainders  of  popery,  and  concludes 
with  a  recognition  of  the  sole  authority  of  the  Word  of 
God  and  an  approval  of  the  **  Apostolical,  the  Athana- 
sian,  and  the  Nicene,  Ephesian,  and  Chalcedonian  sym- 
bols;'' to  which  list  is  added  the  Augsburg  Confession 
of  1530,  but  as  ajlerwards  revised  and  improved.  The 
Confessio  rejects  all  later  Lutheran  additions — as  the 
ubiquity  of  Christ's  body,  the  involving  of  Christ's  De- 
ity in  hb  passion,  and  the  ascription  of  omnipotence  to 
his  humanity,  etc.  The  remaining  articles  relate  to  the 
sacraments  and  the  election  of  grace,  and  are  entirely 
in  accord  with  the  ordinary  Reformed,  Calvinian  view. 
See  Hering,  Hist,  Nadir,  v.  d,  ersUn  Airfange  d,  evang,- 
rtf,  Kirdie  in  Brandenb.  u.  Preussen  (1778);  KUster, 
AUes  u,  Neues  (Berlin) ;  Von  Mtlhler,  Gesch.  d.  evangel 
Kirchenvetfassung  in  d.  Mark  Brandenburg  (1846); 
Holler,  Joh,  Sig,  UebertriU  zum  ref  Behenntniss,  in  the 
Deutsche  Zeitschr.  (Berlin,  1858),  p.  189  sq.;  and  vari- 
ous Essays  by  prorector  Schmidt,  of  Schweiduitz,  etc — 
Herzog,  Real-Encgklop,  s.  v. 

Sigmaringen,  Fidduss  op,  properly  Marc  Rri,  a 
Capuchin  monk,  was  bom  at  Sigmaringen  in  1577,  and 
educated  at  Fribourg.  He  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to 
the  Grisons,  by  whom  he  was  murdered  at  Senis,  April 
24, 1622.  He  was  canonized  by  Benedict  XIY  in  1746. 
See  Hoefer,  Xouv,  Biog,  Genirale^  s.  v. 

Sigmund  Wolsunossohn,  in  Norse  mythology, 
was  a  celebrated  hero  who  was  invulnerable  and  proof 
against  poison,  and  who  drank  the  cup  of  poison  intend- 
ed for  his  brother  without  injury  to  himself.  He  be- 
came the  father,  by  the  beautiful  Danish  queen  Borg- 
hild,of  Helgi  Hundingstddter  and  Sigurd  Fafuirstddter. 
— Vollmer,  Worterb.  d.  MgthoL  &  v. 

Sign  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  several  Heb. 
and  Gr.  words,  especially  HIX,  6th,  (njfiHov,  which  usu- 
ally denote  a  miraculous  or,  at  least,  divine  or  extraor- 
dinary token  of  an  event,  generally  in  the  f\iture.     See 
Miracle.    In  Biblical  language  a  sign  is  a  token,  or 
whatever  serves  to  express  or  represent  another  thing. 
Thus  the  Lord  gave  to  Noah  the  rainbow  as  a  sign  of 
his  covenant  (Geii.  ix,  12, 18),  and  for  the  same  purpose 
he  appointed  circumcision  to  Abraham  (xvti,  1 1  ^  see 
also  Exod.  iii,  12 ;  Judg.  vi,  17).    In  Isa.  vii,  18  the  word 
is  used  for  a  prophetic  similitude :  ^  Behold,  I  and  the 
children  whom  the  Lord  hath  given  me  are  for  signs 
and  for  wonders  in  Israel"  (see  also  Ezek.  iv,  8).     Signs 
and  wonders,  as  they  are  usually  connected,  sometimes 
denote  those  proofs  or  demonstrations  of  power  and  au- 
thority which  were  furnished  by  miracles,  and  by  other 
tokens  of  the  divine  presence  (John  iv,  48 ,  Matt,  xii, 
38;  Acts  ii,  22) ;  sometimes  those  unusual  appearances 
which  betoken  the  approach  of  great  events  (Luke  xxi, 
11, 25),  and  at  other  times  tokens  or  pledges  as  evidences 
of  fulfilment  (ii,  12 ;  1  Cor.  i,  22).    This  word  is  emphat- 
ically used  in  Scripture  for  a  miraculous  appearance, 
which  would  attest  the  divine  authority  of  a  prophet 
or  teacher.    The  Jews  asked  our  Lord  for  "  a  sign  from 
heaven"  (Matt,  xvi,  1),  meaning,  thereby,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Messiah  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
Wich  Daniel  had  foretold  (vii,  18),  and  which  "the 
traditions  of  the  elders,"  as  appears  from  the  Talmud, 
Itsd  declared  to  be  the  only  certain  sign  of  the  advent 
of  Uie  promised  inheritor  of  David's  throne  and  deliv- 
erer of  the  Jewish  nation.     So  our  Lord  refers  to  "  the 
"gn  of  the  Son  of  man"  (Matt  xxiv,  80),  as  prefigured 
by  the  national  overthrow  of  the  Jews  (see  Zettner, 
DeAstre  Judmis  quondam  Ominoso  [Alt.  1724],  and  the 
nooographs  cited  by  Base,  LOen  Jesu^  p.  187).     See 
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SIGN,  a  term  used  in  defining  a  sacrament  to  describe 
the  relation  existing  between  an  external  ordinance  and 
that  which  it  represents.  The  former  is  called  the  ''  out- 
ward part,  or  sign,"  the  latter  the  "  inward  part,  or  thing 
signifiedT    See  Signs. 

SIGN  OF  THK  Cboss.  See  Cross,  Sign  of;  Sio- 
MUM  Crucm. 

Signe,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  daughter  of  queen 
Bera  of  Zealand.  Hagbart  of  Drontheim,  the  bold  son 
of  Hake  and  a  celebrated  viking,  came  to  Zealand  with 
the  intention  of  challenging  the  queen's  sons,  Alf  and 
Alger,  to  single  combat  in  order  to  measure  strength 
with  them.  He  saw  and  loved  Signe,  but  her  cruel 
mother  hated  him  and  prevented  their  union.  Alf  fell 
in  the  duel,  and  Hagbart  recklessly  suffered  himself  to 
be  made  a  prisoner,  because  he  trusted  in  his  strength , 
but  a  lock  of  Signe's  hair  tK>und  him  fasu  He  was 
doomed  to  death,  and  the  archers  were  prepared  to  ex- 
ecute the  queen's  decree,  when  the  victim  took  his  own 
life.  Signe  was  rescued  from  her  blazing  dwelling  by 
her  brother  Alger,  but  only  in  order  to  die  beside  the 
corpse  of  her  lover,  for  she  had  taken  poison.  Com  p. 
(Ehlenschl&ger's  touching  tragedy,  in  which  he  has 
elaborated  this  material,  entitled  Hagbart  og  Signe. — 
Vollmer,  Wdrierb,  d,  MgthoL  s.  v. 

Signet  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.y.  of  Qnin,  cho^ 
thdm  {Gen.  xxxvui,\8\  Exod.  xxviii,  11,21,86;  xxxix, 
6, 14,  30;  Jer.  xxii,  24 ;  Hag.  ii,  23),  or  H^nh,  chothe^ 
meth  (fem.  of  the  same,  only  in  Gen.  xxxviii,  25),  a  seal, 
as  elsewhere  rendered;  and  of  the  Chald.  K^T37,  izJ^^ 
the  same  (Dan.  vi,  17  [18]) ;  both  so  called  fh>m  being 
engraved;  also  of  o^payiQy  Tob.  i,  22;  £cclus.  xvii,  22; 
xxxii,  6;  xlix,  11 ;  Bel  11 ;  1  Mace,  vi,  15,  a  seal,  as 
elsewhere  rendered. 

The  importance  attached  to  seals*  in  the  East  is  so 
great  that  without  one  no  document  is  regarded  as  au- 
thentic (Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab,  p.  608 ;  Chardin,  Voyages, 
V,  454).  The  use  of  some  method  of  sealing  is  obvious- 
ly, therefore,  of  remote  antiquity.  Among  such  meth- 
odis  used  in  Egypt  at  a  very  early  period  were  engraved 
stones,  pierced  through  their  length  and  hung  by  a 
string  or  chain  from  the  arm  or  neck,  or  set  in  rings  for 
the  finger.  The  most  ancient  form  used  for  this  purpose 
was  the  scarabeeus,  formed  of  precious  or  common  stone, 
or  even  of  blue  pottery  or  porcelain,  on  the  fiat  side  of 
which  the  inscription  or  device  was  engraved.  Cylin- 
ders of  stone  or  pottery  bearing  devices  were  also  used 
as  signets.  One  in  the  Alnwick  Museum  bears  the  date 
of  Osirtasen  I,  or  between  2000  and  8000  B.G.  Besides 
finger-rings,  the  Eg}'ptians,  and  also  the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians,  made  use  of  c}'linders  of  precious  stone 
or  terra-cotta,  which  were  probably  set  in  a  frame  and 
rolled  over  the  document  which  was  to  be  sealed.  The 
document,  especially  among  the  two  latter  nations,  was 
itself  often  made  of  baked  clay,  sealed  while  it  was  wet 
and  burned  afterwards.  But  in  many  cases  the  seal  con- 
sisted of  a  lump  of  clay,  impressed  with  the  seal  and  at- 
tached to  the  document,  whether  of  papyrus  or  other 
material,  by  strings.  These  clay  lumps  often  bear  the 
impress  of  the  finger,  and  also  the  remains  of  the  strings 
by  which  they  were  fastened.  One  such  found  at 
Nimriid  was  the  seal  of  Sabaco,  king  of  Egypt,  B.C 
711,  and  another  is  believed  by  Mr.  Layard  to  have  been 
the  seal  of  Sennacherib,  of  nearly  the  same  date  (Birch, 
HisU  of  Pottery,  i,  101,  118;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  ii, 
341,  864;  Layard,  Nin.  and  Bah.  p.  154-160).  In  a 
somewhat  similar  manner  doors  of  tombs  or  other  places 
intended  to  be  closed  were  sealed  with  lumps  of  clay. 
The  custom  prevalent  among  the  Babylonians  of  carry- 
ing seals  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  i,  195,  who  also  no- 
tices the  seals  on  tombs,  ii,  121;  Wilkinson,  i,  15;  ii, 
364 ;  Matt,  xxvii,  66 ;  Dan.  vi,  17.  The  use  of  clay  in 
sealing  is  noticed  in  the  book  of  Job  xxxviii,  14,  and  the 
signet-ring  as  an  ordinary  part  of  a  man's  equipment  in 
the  case  of  Judah  (Gen.  xxxviii,  18),  who  probably,  like 
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iniiiT  madem  Anbt,  wore  it  suipended  by  a  string:  fn>"' 
bia  neck  or  arm.  (See  Caiit.  viii,  6;  (ieaenius,  p.  bSiS, 
1 140 :  Kobiiuun,  i,  36 ;  Niebuhr,  Leicr.  ik  F. I  rub.  f.  90; 
Chardiii,  br.  fil.  i  Oktriat,  Travrit,  p.  817;  Kiiobel,  un 
b'<n.  xixciii,  iii  Eitg.  UuniS/.)  The  ring  or  tlie  beftl 
ai  an  emblem  ot  authorily,  in  E^pt,  PCniia,  and 
elKwhere,  ia  menlioned  in  tbe  caaea  af  Pbataoh  wiih 
Juaeph, Uen. xti, 4:i ;  of  Ahab,  1  Kinga  xxi,8;  orAha«u- 
enis,Eii[fa.  iii,  10,  13;  viii, 2;  of  Uaiiiia,  Dan.  Joc.  «r.; 
alsu  i  Mace  vi,  IA;  Juaepbua,  AiU.  xx,  %i;  Herodotua, 
iii,  128,  Cuniiu,iii,6,T;  x,6,4i  Sandyi,  TVair^,  p.  62 ; 
Chanlin,  ii,  291 ;  v,  451,462;  ant)  aa  an  evidence  tiT  a 
corenanl  in  Jer.xxxii,  10,54;  Neb.ix,38;  x,l,  Hag. 
ii,  33.  lu  general  imporUnct  ia  denoted  by  the  meia- 
pborical  uae  ur  the  word  (Rev.  v,  1 ;  ix,  4).  iUnga  with 
•eals  are  mentioned  in  [he  Uiahna  (A'AnU.  vi,  B),  aorl 
earih  or  cUy  ta  uaed  for  aeala  of  baga  (viii,  6).  Seala  of 
fuut  aorta,  uaed  in  the  Temple,  as  well  as  apeciiil  guar- 
dians of  them,  are  mentioned  in  ShehiL  v,  1. 
Among  moilem  Orientals  ihe  aize  and  place  of  the 


smeared  with  a  black  pigment,  which  leam  tbe  figm 
of  the  body  of  the  acid  upon  the  paper,  in  whirh  ilw 
charactera  appear  blank  or  white.  Tbe  cbaracun  re- 
ly used  in  a  aignet-ting,  in  which  case  ihey  are  m- 
graved  on  a  seal  ahaped  not  unlike  ibusc  in  use  sibi*i; 
ouraelvefl,'  which  is  carried  in  the  1x«om,  or  suBpaided 
from  the  neck  over  the  breaat,  Tliia  custom  was  an- 
cient, and,  no  doubt,  existed  smnng  the  Hebrews  (Itta. 
ixxviii,tS;  Cin[.viii,6,  Hsg.ii,23>.  Thescseakan 
otlen  entirely  of  metal  (braas,  silver,  or  gokl),  but  aooie- 
timea  of  atone  aet  in  metxL  Aa  an  appendage  thai 
ahaped  might  be  inconvenient  fram  the  presaaie  ofiii 
edges,  the  engraved  stone  was  somelimea  made  lo  tun 
in  its  metal  frame,  like  our  swivel  aeala,  so  *a  lo  pnanil 
a  Hat  surface  to  tbe  body.     (See  below.) 

If  a  door  or  box  was  to  be  sealed,  it  wan  Gr^l  fastfnfd 
with  aome  ligament,  over  which  waa  placed  SMBe  wtD- 


7  of  a  lett 


whom 


aealing,  (he  aeal  itself,  nut  tbe  paper,  is  smeared  with 
the  aealing  eubsUnce.     Thua  Illiterate  peiaona  aome- 
timea  uae  the  olijecC  nearest  at  hand— their  own  linger, 
or  a  stick  notched  fat  the  purpose — and,  daubing  it  with 
ink,  amear  tbe  paper  therewith  (Chardin,  v,  645 ;  ix, 
847;  Arvieux,rriiivfa,p.l6l:  Itauwuir, rronA, in  Rav. 
ii,  61;  Niebuhr,  loc  ctl.;  Uobinaon,  I,  86).     Eiigrai 
signets  were  in  uae  among  Ihe  Hebrews  in  early  tin 
aa  is  evident  in  the  description  of  the  high-prie 
breaatpUte  (Exod.  xxviii,  t1,  86;  xxxix,  6),  and  i 
work  of  Che  engraver  aa  a  diatincl  uccupati'jn  ii  mi 
Cloned  in  Ecdus.  xxxviii,  27. 

There  seem  to  have  been  two  kinds  of  seals  in  uae 
among  the  Hebrewa.  A  nulion  ap|ieara  to  exist  that 
all  ancient  aesls,  being  aignets,  were  rings,  mtended  to 
be  worn  on  the  band.  But  this  waa  by  no  meana  the 
case;  nor  is  it  ao  now  in  the  Eaat,  where  aignec-riiiga 
are  still,  probably,  aa  common  aa  they  e%er  were  in  an- 
cient timea.  Their  general  use  of  seals  wi  ' 
ent  from  ours,  as  tbey  were  employed  nui 
pose  of  imjireaang  a  device  on  wax,  but  in  the  pUce  of 
of  the 


Clav  was  used  because  it  hsrd 

ena  in  the  heat  whicb 

would  disscdve  wax,  and  this  i 

the  reaaoD  that  wax  is 

not  used  in  the  East.    A  persun 

leaving  property  in  Ihe 

e  of  the  cells  of  a  can- 

vanaarai — seals  the  door  to 


whullr  of  metal 


Esired  t( 


impressed  bad  the  aame  legal  validity  aa 
actual  aignature,  as  ia  alill  tbe  case  in  the  East.  T 
practice  may  be  illustrated  by  a  circumstance  which 
curred  in  the  last  days  of  Geo^e  IV.   When  be  became 


)  ill  CO  affin  hia  ai 


menta  which  required  it,  a  fac-simile  was  engraved  c 
stamp,  by  which  it  waa  in  bjs  presence  impressed  u 
tbem.  l)y  this  contrivance  any  one  may  give  lo 
paper  [he  legal  aanction  of  hia  name,  although  he  i 
be  unable  to  write;  and  the  awkward  contrironci 
which  we  resort  in  such  casea,  of  affixing  a  croei 
signature  of  an  attesting  witneaa,  is 

uirfoce  of  the  aeal  i 


Hlgnet.rlng  of  Cheops,  with  enlarged 


Ibe  place  fn>m  beiii|> 
without  legal  ptuorufihe  fact.  Tlie  aimplicily 
oT  the  Eastern  locks,  and  the  taae  with  which  they 
!  might  be  picked,  render  this  piecautinn  the  matt  MC- 
'  eaaary.  Sontetimes  a  coarsely  engraved  and  taift 
I  wooden  seal  ia  employed  for  this  purpose.  There  an 
distinct  alluiuana  to  thia  custom  in  Job  xxzTiii,Hi 
Cant,  iv,  12. 

Signet-rings  wero  vet?  common,  ecpecially  a 
I  peraonaof  rank.  They  were  some  ' 
I  but  often  the  inscription  was  borne  by  a  atone  aet  in  sil- 
ver or  gold.  Aa  impression  from  the  signet-ring  of  a 
I  monarch  gave  the  force  of  a  royal  decree  to  any  in- 
i  arrumenl  tu  which  it  waa  affixed,  >o  the  deliveiy  or 
'  transfer  of  it  lo  any  one  gave  tbe  power  of  using  the 
rm'al  name,  and  created  the  highest  office  in  tbe  State 
I  ((;en.  xli,  42|  Esth.  iii,  10,  I2i  liii,  !;  Jer.  xxii,  S4; 
Dan.vi,iO,l3,lT;  camp.  1  Kings  xxi,  8).  Ringi(,beii« 
aumiichemphiyedas  seals,  were  called  ri~^^,  CuUwrl. 
which  ts  derived  from  a  root  signifying  la  impriiii,aiid 
olaotoaeaL  They  werecommonly  wDmasomamenlaoB 
the  Gngers—uaually  on  tbe  little  Gngerof  the  right  ban! 
(Exod.  XXXV,  22;  Luke  xv,  22;  James  ii,  2>  Surh 
rings  were  anciently  made  of  silver,  gold,  or  bnnze; 
sometimes  the  hoop  was  of  iron,  and  the  aignet  pan  of 
!  gold.  Kings  were  early  set  with  geme  or  other  stoiwt; 
I  and  when  designed  for  seals  or  signeto,  the  gems  were 
I  engraved  (Exo<l.xxviii,Il,2l).  In  [he  British  Museum 
,  there  arc  several  rings,  ear-rings,  nose-rings,  pendants. 
'  aignets,  beads,  necklscea,bnceleia,  and  other  nmamenls 
'  fmm  the  tombs  of  Eg}'pL  They  arc  of  guld.  silver, 
bronze,  iron,  electrum,  cornelian,  jasper,  porcelain,  ivon, 
i  gloss,  emerald,  etc  Some  of  the  «gnets  ate  set  with 
I  amulelsor  scarabtei,  and  bear  tbe  pneoomen  ofThu 
IH.    There  are  finger-i 


ureaordeities,etc;andatithe 
faces  of  some  the  pnenotnenof 
Amcnophla  III;  on  olhera,lhe 
names  of  Amcntunnk,  Atnoun- 
ra,  etc  Among  the  Esypiiau 
antiquitiea  in  the  poaaesMoa 
of  Dr.  Abbot,  English  reaident 
physician  at  Cairo,  is  Ihe  well- 
autbenticated  signet-ring  of 
Cheops.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
oldest  article  ofthe  kind  iulbc 
world,  and  ia  of  fine  gM, 
weighing  neariy  three  aoTrr- 
eigna,  and  bearing  the  name 
of  ShflfA,  the  Suphis  of  Mane- 
tbo,  and  the  Cheops  of  the 
Greeks.     Tbia  preeiouB  relic 
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df  the  age  of  the  founder  of  the  Great  Pyramid  is  in 
the  highest  state  of  preservation.  'Ihe  style  of  the 
hieroglyphics  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  thoae  in  the 
tombs  about  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  all  the  details  are 
minutely  attended  to  and  beautiifully  executed.  It  was 
fuund  in  a  tomb  near  the  pyramids  of  el-Glzeh.  One 
of  the  largest  signets  seen  by  Wilkinson  conuined 
twenty  pounds*  worth  of  gold.  It  consisted  of  a  mas- 
sive ring,  half  an  inch  in  its  largest  diameter,  bear- 
ing an  oblong  plinth,  on  which  the  devices  were  en- 
graved, one  inch  long,  six  tenths  in  its  greatest,  and  four 
tenths  in  its  smallest  breadth.  On  one  face  was  the 
name  of  king  Horns,  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty ;  on  the 
second  a  lion,  with  the  legend  "  Lord  of  strength,**  refer- 
ring to  the  monarch ;  on  the  third  side  a  scorpion ;  and  on 
the  fourth  a  crocodile  (A  nc  Egypt,  ii,  337).    8ee  Seal. 


Signet-rinff  of  Horns.  {2  Is  the  entire  rlne,  with  Its  swiv- 
el :  1 1c  the  (iioe-eide,  with  signature  of  Horns ;  S  and  4 
are  the  other  sides.) 

Signinoat  was  a  brief  name  for  the  writ  Dt  Ex- 
(xmmunicato  Capiendo  from  the  word  at  the  beginning 
of  the  writ — **  Significat  nobis  venerabilis  Pater,  H.  L. 
Episoopus,"  etc     See  Hook,  Church  Diet.  8.  v. 

Signorelli,  Luca  (called  Lwm  qf  Cortana),  an 
Italian  painter,  was  boni  at  Cortona  about  1440.  He 
was  instructed  first  by  Matteo  da  Sienna  and  afterwards 
by  Pietro  della  Francesca,  whose  style  he  seized  so  ef- 
fectually that  the  works  of  the  two  have  often  been 
confounded.  He  painted  many  religious  subjects,  of 
which  a  list  is  given  in  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GeneraUj 

8.V. 

Signs.  1.  The  great  bells  at  Canterbury  in  the  1 2th 
century;  one  took  twenty-four  and  another  thirty-two 
men  to  sound  it.  2.  A  most  intricate  system  of  talking 
with  the  fingers,  used  by  the  Clugniacs  to  indicate  their 
wants  in  halL  3.  Gerbert  furnishes  a  minute  account 
of  t  similar  manual  telegraph  made  use  of  by  the  pre- 
centor in  a  choir. — Walcott,  Sacred  ArchcBoL  s.  v. 

Signtun  Cracis  (ngn  of  the  cross),  words  used  in 
the  form  for  confirmation,  etc.  The  modem  form  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  as  follows:  '*Signo  te  signo 
crads,  et  conflrmo  te  chrismate  salutis,  in  nomine 
Pt(-|-)tria,etFi(+)Ui,etSpiritus(+)SanctL  Amen.** 

Signy,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  daughter  of  king 
Wolsung,  and  was  married  against  her  consent  to  Slg- 
gliir  of  Gothland.  She  had  feared  that  her  husband  would 
bring  misfortune  to  her  family,  and  her  dread  was  real- 
ized ill  the  murder  of  her  father  and  eight  of  her  broth- 
ers, Sigmund,  the  ninth  brother,  being  rescued  by  her. 
She  lived  in  concealment  in  a  hut  in  the  forest  with  Sig- 
mund, and  having  presented  herself  before  him  in  a 
changed  (brm,  she  conceived  a  son,  who  was  afterwards 
known  as  Sinfioetli,  and  who  consequently  belonged  to 
the  Wolsung  race  by  descent  from  both  his  father  and 
bis  mother.  Like  his  father,  he  was  immensely  strong. 
^>igmand  and  Signy  avenged  the  murder  of  their  father 
in  the  blood  of  Signy's  husband,  and  Signy  then  caused 
berself  to  be  burned  with  the  corpse,  as  she  had  no  wish 
to  lire  after  her  revenge  had  been  inflicted.— Yollmer, 
Worlerb,  d,  MytkoL  s.  v. 

Sigrhoeflfiiiidr,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of 
Odaii  names,  signifpng  the  oriykujUor  of  victory, 

Sigrlin  (or  Bignrlin),  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a 
daughter  of  king  Swafnir  of  Swawaland,  and  the  most 
heautiful  of  women.  She  was  sought  in  marriage  by 
king  Hiorward  and  also  by  Hrodmar,  the  former  win- 
ning the  prize  through  the  cunning  of  his  follower,  the 

IX.— A  A  A 


jarl  Idmond,  who  shot  the  jarl  Franmarr  when  the  lat- 
ter, wearied  with  the  duty  of  guarding  Sigrlin,  which 
he  did  in  the  form  of  an  eagle,  had  fallen  asleep. — VoU- 
mer,  Wdrterb,  d,  MytkoL  s.  v. 

Sigrun,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  celebrated  he- 
roic maiden  of  the  primitive  time.     See  Swawa. 

Signinnur,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  surname  of 
Odin,  signifying  the  fortunate  victor, 

EUgthror,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  Odin^s 
names,  signifying  the  miyhiy  victor, 

Bigtlfor  {the  fortunate,  victorious  gods),  in  Norse 
mythology,  b  a  name  given  to  all  the  Asens. 

Sigtopir  {the  houses  of  the  blessed  ones),  in  Norse 
mythology,  is  the  abode  which  shall  be  occupied  by  the 
asas  who  remain  after  the  destruction  of  the  world. — 
Yollmer,  Worterb,  d,  MythoL  s.  v. 

Sigttm,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  the  residence  beside 
the  Msslar  sea  in  the  dominions  of  king  Gylfe  which 
Odin  selected  for  himself.  It  was  a  temple  and  place 
of  sacrifice.— VoUmer,  Wdrterb,  d,  Afythol,  s.  v. 

Sigtyt,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  a  surname  of  Odin, 
signifying  the  god  of  victory, 

Sigurlami,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  son  of  Odin 
who  was  made  king  of  Garderike  (Russia)  by  hb  father. 
He  married  Heida,  the  daughter  of  a  Swedish  king,  and 
became  the  ancestor  of  a  famous  race  of  heroes. — Yoll- 
mer, Wdrterb,  d,  Afythol,  s.  v. 

Sigyiit  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  wife  of  the 
evil  asa  Loki,  to  whom  she  bore  two  sons,  named  Narve 
and  Yale. 

Siphon  (U^Sichon',  •jilT'p  [or  "jh-'O,  Numb,  xxi, 
21,  23,  26,  28,  34(  xxxii,  33;  DeuL  i,  4;  ii,  24,  31,  32; 
iti,  2,  6;  iv,  46;  xxix,  7;  Josh,  il,  10;  Jer.  xlviii,  45], 
steeeping  away,  i.e.  warrior  [Gesen.],  or  bold  [FUrst]; 
Sept.  ^tfiitv  V.  r.  XuMtv;  Joseph  us,  £i;^uiv),  the  king  of 
the  Amorites  when  Israel  arrived  on  the  borders  of  the 
Promised  Land  (Numb,  xxi,  21).  B.C.  1618.  He  was 
evidently  a  man  of  great  courage  and  audacity.  Short- 
ly before  the  time  of  Israers  arrival,  he  had  dispossessed 
the  Moabites  of  a  splendid  territory,  driving  them  south 
of  the  natural  bulwark  of  the  Amon  with  great  slaugh- 
ter and  the  loss  of  a  great  number  of  captives  (xxi,  26- 
29).  When  the  Israelitish  host  appears,  he  does  not 
hesitate  or  temporize  like  Balak,  but  at  once  gathers  his 
people  together  and  attacks  them.  But  the  battle  was 
his  last.  He  and  all  his  host  were  destroyed,  and  their 
district  from  Amon  to  Jabbok  became  at  once  the  pos- 
session of  the  conqueror.  Josephus  (A  nt,  iv,  6,  2)  has 
preserved  some  singular  details  of  the  battle,  which 
have  not  survived  in  the  text  either  of  the  Hebrew  or 
Sept.  He  represents  the  Arooritish  army  as  containing 
every  man  in  the  nation  fit  to  bear  arms.  He  states 
that  they  were  unable  to  fight  when  away  from  the 
shelter  of  their  cities,  and  that  being  especially  galled 
by  the  slings  and  arrows  of  the  Hebrews,  and  at  last 
suffermg  severely  from  thirst,  they  rushed  to  the  stream 
and  to  the  shelter  of  the  recesses  of  the  ravine  of  the 
Amon.  Into  these  recesses  they  were  pursued  by  their 
active  enemy  and  slaughtered  in  vast  numbers.  Wheth- 
er we  accept  these  details  or  not,  it  is  plain,  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  name  of  Sihon  fixed  itself  in  the 
national  mind,  and  the  space  which  his  image  occupies 
in  the  official  records  and  in  the  later  poetry  of  Israel, 
that  he  was  a  truly  formidable  chieftain  (Deut.  xxxi, 
4;  Josh,  ix,  10;  xii,  2,  6;  xiii,  10,  21,  27;  Judg.  xi,  19, 
20,  21;  1  Kings  iv,  19;  Neh.  ix,  22;  Psa.  cxxxv,  11 ; 
cxxxvi,  19).  It  is  probable  that  a  trace  of  the  name 
still  remains  in  the  Jebel  Shihan,  a  lofty  and  conspicu- 
ous mountain  just  to  the  south  of  the  Wady  Mojeb. — 
^mith. 

Silior  (Josh,  xiii,  3).    See  Shihor. 

Bikes,  Hemrt  N.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Chnrch,  was  bom  in  Fulton  County,  Pa.,  in  1833. 
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He  was  converted  in  early  youth,  tnd  began  to  preach 
in  his  nineteenth  year.  He  united  with  the  Baltimore 
Conference  in  1854,  and  served  in  the  regular  miniBierial 
work  (with  the  exception  of  two  years— 1861  and  1862 
—when  he  acted  as  chaplain  of  the  U.  S.  Penitentiary  at 
Washington,  D.  C.)  until  his  death,  June  20, 1865.  Mr. 
Sikes  had  a  vigorous  and  well-stored  mind,  and  was  un- 
tiring, industrious,  and  of  untlinching  courage.  See 
M twites  of  Aimual  dnferencet,  1866,  p.  17. 

Bikhfl  (a  corruption  of  Sanscr.  iiahya^  duciplf),  orig- 
inally a  religious  sect,  since  grown  into  a  nation,  and 
inhabiting  the   Punjab.     Their  founder  was  Nanok 
(q.  v.),  who  has  been  succeeiled  by  nine  pontiflFs,  each 
of  whom,  like  himself,  is  popularly  denominated  gui-u, 
or  teacher.     His  object  was  to  unite  Hind  As  and  Mo- 
hammedans on  the  basis  of  a  pure  monotheism  and  of 
human  brotherhood.     Sufficient  proof  of  the  compre- 
hensive character  of  his  scheme  is  afforded  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  he  accepted  concurrently  the  incarna- 
tions of  Neo-Brahmarism  and  the  mission  of  the  Ara- 
bian prophet.     Nanok's  three  immediate  successors, 
while  zealously  protecting  the  interests  of  the  infant 
sect,  avoided  secular  pursuits,  and  held  themselves  aloof 
from  political  complications.     Arjftn  (Aijuninal),  c<»m- 
piler  of  the  Sikh  doctrines  in  a  volume  called  A  diyranth, 
and  founder  of  Amritsar,  the  holy  city  of  the  Sikhs,  also 
rendered  himself  conspicuous  as  a  partisan  of  the  rebell- 
ious prince  Khusrft,  son  of  Jahanglr.     He  was  im- 
prisoned by  the  Mussulman  government,  txirtured,  and 
put  to  death  in  1606.     His  son,  Har  Govind,  led  the 
Sikhs  against  the  Mohammedans,  but  was  driven  from 
Lahore  to  the  northern  mountains.    It  was  under  Guru 
Govind,  the  tenth  of  the  "  teachers,"  that  the  Sikhs  were 
first  formed  into  a  separate  state.     He  combated  the 
Mohammedan  power  and  religion;  and  Hindftism,with 
its  castes,  fictions,  and  irrational  idolatry,  fell  under  his 
ban.     He  also  wrote  the  second  volume  of  the  Sikh 
Scriptures,  in  which  are  tAught  the  worship  of  one  God, 
strict  morality,  and,  equally,  living  by  the  sword.     He 
was  assassinated  while  in  the  imperial  service  in  1708, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Godavari.     After  his  death,  perse- 
cution from  time  to  time  greatly  reduced  the  strength 
of  the  tribe ;  but  their  religious  fanaticism,  nourished  by 
the  sacred  writings  which  successive  leaders  had  pre- 
pared, lent  vigor  to  their  warlike  energies.     In  1764 
they  convened  a  general  assembly,  formally  assumed 
the*  character  of  a  nation,  and  issued  coin  from  which 
the  name  of  the  emperor  was  omitted.    Their  common- 
wealth was  designated  Khaba,  and  its  twelve  comp<»- 
nent  states  were  called  misals^  and  were  governed  by 
sirdars,  or  petty  chiefs,  of  whom  Maha  Singh  was  the 
most  powerful.     His  son,  RunjU  Singh,  consolidated 
the  misals  into  a  unity  subject  to  his  own  sway,  A.D. 
1838.  The  following  year  he  died,  aged  fifty-nine  years, 
leaving  a  kingdom,  called  Lahore,  which  included  all 
the  principal  Sikh  states  except  those  east  of  the  Sut- 
lej.     In  1846  they  were  conquered  by  the  English,  and 
ceased  to  be  a  nation.     New  complications  arising,  war 
between  the  Sikhs  and  English  was  renewed  in  1848, 
but  concluded  unfavorably  for  the  Sikhs  in  Febniary, 
1849.     The  portion  of  the  Sikh  territory  remaining  in- 
dependent is  comprised  in  the  nine  small  sUtes  of  Sir- 
hind.     The  Sikhs  were  faithful  to  the  English  during 
the  Sepoy  rebellion  in  1857,  and  aided  materially  in  its 
suppression.     The  Sikhs  still  maintain  their  national 
characteristics,  being  UU,  thin,  dark,  active,  excellent 
soldiers,  frank,  sociable,  and   pleasure -loving.     Their 
number  in  British  India  was  officially  given  in  1868  as 
1,129,319.     A  critical  acquainUnce  with  the  real  views 
of  Nanok  and  Govind  must  remain  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture until  a  detailed  translation  is  made  of  their 
works  by  some  schular  completely  versed  in  Hindft 
philosophy.    The  Adigranth  (the  original  record)  and 
the  Daswin  Pal&thi  d&  Granfh  (the  record  of  the  tenth 
king)  are  metrical  throughout,  and  are  chiefly  in  Hin- 
dA  and  Panjabt,  the  former  conUining  additionally  a 
ittle  Sanscrit,  and -the  latter  a  long  chapter  in  Persian. 


See  Cunningham,  History  of  (he  Sikhs  ;  Malcolm,  Shekk 
of  the  Sikhs ;  Asiatic  Researches,  vote,  i,  ii ;  and  T%t 
Calcutta  Heview,  vols,  xxi,  xxiii. 

Sil&nus  is  mentioned  as  governor  of  Syrim  by  Jo- 
sephus  {An/,  xviii,  2,  4,  s.  f.).  According  to  Tacitus 
(who  surnames  him  Creticus),  he  was  in  that  oflke  ic 
A.D.  16,  but  removed  from  the  governorship  by  Tiberi- 
us in  the  following  year,  on  account  of  the  conoectioa 
of  his  family  with  Germanicus,  inasmuch  as  a  daughter 
of  Silanus  had  been  betrothed  to  Nero,  the  elde*i  of  the 
children  of  Germanicus  {Armais,  ii,  4,  43).  From  his 
name,  Creticus  Silanus,  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
he  originally  belonged  to  the  Julia  gens,  but  waa  adois- 
ed  by  the  Csecilia  gens.  It  has  been  further  mpposed 
that  he  is  the  same  person  as  the  consul  Silanus  of  AJ>. 
9  (Dion  Cass,  iv,  80),  who  is  beHer  known  as  AfeteBm. 
In  that  case  his  full  name  would  have  been  Q.  Gcdliin 
Metellus  Creticus  Silanus.— Smith,  Did.  of  Class,  Bio^ 

8.  V. 

Si'las  (r/Xac),  an  eminent  member  of  the  earir 
Christian  Church, described  under  that  name  in  ihe  Acta, 
but  probably  as  Silvanus  (q.  v.)  in  Paul's  epistlea^  RC. 
47-55.  The  Alexandrine  writers  adopted  »>iDewhat  bcM 
abbreviations  of  proper  names,  such  as  2^nas  for  Zeno- 
donis,  ApoUos  for  Apollonius,  Hermas  for  Hermodnru. 
The  method  by  which  they  arrived  at  theae  forms  is 
not  verj'  api>arent,  Silas  first  appears  as  one  of  the  kad- 
ere  {riyovfuvoi)  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xr. 
22),  holding  the  office  of  an  inspired  teacher  {^po^ 
njc»  ver.  32).     His  name,  derived  from  the  Latin  siha, 
"  wood,"  betokens  him  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  Roman  citizen  (xvi,  37).     He  was 
appointed  as  a  delegate  to  accompany  Paul  a»d  Baiiia- 
bas  on  their  return  to  Antioch  with  the  decree  of  tte 
Council  of  Jerusalem  (xv,  22,  82).     Having  accois- 
plished  this  mission,  he  returned  to  Jerusalein  (ver.  S3; 
the  following  verse,  t^o^e  ^i  ry  SiX^  iwifuivai  arrw, 
is  perhaps  an  interpolation  introduced  to   harmoiua! 
the  passage  with  ver.  40),     He  must,  however,  have 
immediately  revisited  Antioch,  for  we  find  him  sekctai 
by  Paul  as  the  companion  of  his  second  missionanr 
journey  (ver.  40  ?  xvii,  40).     At  Beroea  be  waa  kfk  be- 
hind with  Timothy  while  Paul  proceeded  to  Atbem 
(ver.  14),  and  we  hear  nothing  more  of  his  noovemestj 
until  he  rejoined  the  apostle  at  Corinth   (xviii,  5). 
Whether  he  had  followed  Paul  to  Athens  in  obediecoe 
to  the  injunction  to  do  so  ( xvii,  16 ),  and  had  been 
sent  thence  with  Timothy  to  Thessalonica  (1  Thesa.  in. 
2),  or  whether  his  movements  were  wholly  independiem 
of  Timothy's,  is  uncertain  (Conybeare  and  Howaon,  U/f 
of  St.  Paul,  i,  458,  note).  His  presence  at  Corinth  is  sct- 
eral  times  noticed  (2  Cor.  i.  19  ^  1  Thess.  i,  1 ;  2  Tbeas.  i, 
1).    He  probably  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  Paul,  and 
from  that  time  the  connection  between  them  appean  to 
have  terminated.     Whether  he  was  the  Silvanus  who 
conveyed  Peter's  first  epistle  to  Asia  Minor  (1  Pet  t, 
12)  is  doubtful ;  the  probabilities  are  in  favor  of  the 
identity;  the  question  is  chiefly  interesting  as  bearioe 
upon  the  Pauline  character  of  Peter's  epistles  (D* 
Wette,  Einleit.  §  4).     We  have  to  notice,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rejecting,  the  theories  which  identify  Silas  with 
Tertius  (Rom,  xvS,  22)  through  a  Hebrew  explanation 
of  the  name  (tl^^blS),  and  again  with  Luke,  or  at  aH 
events  with  the  author  of  the  Acta  (Alford,  Prde^em. 
in  Ads,  1,  1).  — Smith.    The  traditions  (ap.  Doroth*- 
um  et  Hippolytum)  regard  Silas  and  Silvanus  as  difler- 
ent  persons,  making  the  former  bishop  of  Corinth,  and 
the  latter  bishop  of  Thessalonica  ( see  Fabricins,  Lsr 
Kvang.  p.  117;  Cellarius,  Diss,  de  Sila  Viro  ApostsL 
Jen.  1773).     See  Pauu 

Silent  Prayer.  In  the  ancient  Church  none  bst 
communicants  were  permitted  to  remain  in  the  Cbon^ 
during  the  communion  service.  The  entrance  on  this 
service  was  made  by  a  mental  or  silent  prayer,  ofbcd 
by  the  people  in  private,  and  thence  called  tirxfj  ^ 
(Tiwir^Cf  ^^^  silent  prayer,  and  ebxn  i^ard  iiarouo',  th< 
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Biental  prayer  (Cone  Laodic  can.  19).  Some  take  the 
prayer  iii  nilem^  here  to  mean  no  more  than  prayers 
made  over  ibe  communicants  by  the  minister  alone, 
the  people  not  making  any  responses;  but  we  are  to 
understand  here  such  private  prayers  as  each  particu- 
lar person  made  by  himself.  That  there  were  such 
private  prayers  appears  not  only  from  the  canon,  but 
from  several  ancient  writers  (Chrysostom,  De  non  Evul- 
gandk  PeccaHs,  v,  762 ;  Basil,  Ep,  63).  See  Bingham, 
Chri^  Antiq,  bk.  xv,  ch.  i,  §  1. 

Silentiarii,  a  name  given,  1,  to  some  monks  in 
early  times.  This  was  not  a  name  of  any  particular 
order,  but  given  to  some  few  for  their  professing  a  more 
than  Pythagorean  silence ;  such  as  Johannes  Silentia- 
rius,  who  was  first  bishop  of  Colonia  in  Armenia,  but 
renounced  his  bishopric  to  become  a  monk  in  Palestine, 
where  he  got  the  name  of  SiierUiarius  from  his  ex- 
traordinarv  ulenoe  (Cyril,  ^  eta  Sanctorum,  Mail  13,  vol 
iii^  p.  234). 

2.  More  commonly  to  certain  men  who  were  civil 
officers  in  the  emperor's  palace,  and  served  both  as  apr 
paritors  to  execute  public  business,  and  as  guards  to 
keep  the  peace  about  him,  when  they  had  the  name  of 
Silentiarii,  under  which  title  they  are  spoken  of  in  the 
r/uodoMian  Code  (lib.  vi,  tit.  23).  See  Bingham,  Christ. 
Antiq,  bk.  vii,  ch.  ii,  §  14^ 

Silentiam  IndicSre,  an  ancient  form  of  speech 
nsed  to  bid  the  people  fall  to  their  private  devotions. 
This  signal  was  given  Dy  the  deacon ;  but  when  the 
bishop  gave  the  signal,  he  said  Oretmts  (Let  us  pray). 
See  Bingham,  ChrUt,  A  ntiq.  bk.  xv,  ch.  i,  §  1. 

SilSniis,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  originally  sy- 
nonymous with  $atyr  (q.  v.) ;  but  when  the  latter  term 
became  attacheil  to  a  class  of  companions  to  Bacchus, 
a  single  one  of  them,  Silenus,  obtained  a  special  prom- 
inence.    He  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  Mercury  or  of 
Pan,  and  the  inseparable  companion  of  Bacchus,  whom 
he  brought  up  and  instructed.     Silenus  was  represent- 
ed as  a  jovial  old  man,  bald-headed,  pug-nosed,  fat  and 
round  like  the  wine-bag  which  he  constantly  carried, 
and  usually  intoxicated.     He   did  not,  consequently, 
trust  to  his  legs,  but  generally  rode  on  an  ass.     His 
special  delight  was  in  music  and  dancing,  a  certain 
dance  being  named  from  him,  Silenus ;  and  the  inven- 
tion of  the  flute  is  sometimes  attributed  to  him.     He 
also  appears,  in  contrast  with  his  undignified  external 
appearance,  as  a  Bicchic  inspired  prophet  who  has  a 
familiar  knowledge  of  things  tx)th  past  and  future,  and 
as  a  despiser  of  the  gifts  of  fortune  and  of  earthly  life. 
When  he  was  drunk  and  asleep,  he  was  in  the  power 
of  mortals,  who  might  compel  him  to  prophesy  and  sing 
by  surrounding  him  with  chains  of  flowers.    Silenus  had 
a  temple  at  Elis,  in  Greece,  where  Methe  (drunkenness) 
stood  by  his  side  handing  him  a  cup  of  wine.    As  the 
OHnpanion  of  Bacchus,  he  took  part  in  the  contest  with 
the  giants,  whom  he  put  to  flight,  in  part  through  the 
braying  of  his  ass.    The  name  is  thought  to  be  derived 
from  a  root  signifying  to  Jlow  or  run,  so  that  Silenus 
was  considered  the  rearer  of  Bacchus,  either  because 
moisture  is  necessar}*  to  the  growth  of  the  vine,  or  be- 
cause the  ancients  always  mixed  water  with  the  wine 
they  drank.     See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class,  Mythol.  s.  v. ; 
Vollmer,  Wdrlerb,  d,  MythoL  s.  v. ;  Hirt,  MythoL  Bilderb, 
p.  104,  etc ;  MUller,  A  ncient  A  rt,  etc.,  §  336. 

Silfintopr,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the 
famous  asa-horses  on  which  the  gods  rode  to  the  daily 
8eat  of  judgment. — Vollmer,  Wd7-terb,  d,  Mgihol  s.  v. 

Silioemium  (etymology  unknown),  a  feast  given 
in  honor  of  the  dead,  but  it  is  uncertain  on  what  day. 
It  sometimes  appears  to  have  been  given  at  the  time 
of  the  funeral,  sometimes  on  the  Novendiale  (q.  v.),  and 
sometimes  later. 

Sillniez,  in  Slavic  mythology,  was  the  forest  god 
of  the  Poles,  to  whom  the  mosses  were  sacred  and  whose 


altar-fires  were  fed  with  moss  alone.— YoUmer,  Wdrterb, 
d,  MythoL  s.  v. 

Bilk.  The  only  undoubted  notice  of  this  material  in 
the  canonical  Bible  occurs  in  Rev.  xviii,  12,  where  it  is 
mentioned  (aripiKov)  among  the  treasures  of  the  typical 
Babylon.  So  also  in  1  Mace,  iv,  23,  in  the  enumeration 
of  the  spoil  obtained  from  the  Syrians  by  Judas.  It  is, 
however,  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the  text- 
ure was  known  to  the  Hebrews  from  the  time  that 
their  commercial  relations  were  extended  by  SolomoiL 
For,  though  we  have  no  historical  evidence  of  the  im- 
portation of  the  raw  material  to  the  shores  of  the  Med- 
iterranean earlier  than  that  of  Aristotle  {HisL  Aninu  v, 
19)  in  the  4th  century  KCyet  that  notice,  referring  as  it 
does  to  the  island  of  Cos,  would  justify  the  assumption 
that  it  had  been  known  at  a  far  earlier  period  in  West- 
em  Asia.  The  commercial  routes  of  that  continent  are 
of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  an  indirect  testimony  to 
the  existence  of  a  trade  with  China  in  the  age  of  Isai- 
ah is  probably  afforded  us  in  his  reference  to  the  Sinim 
(q.  v.).  The  well-known  classical  name  of  the  sub- 
stance ((njpiKOVf  sericum)  does  not  occur  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  although  Calmet  conjectured  that  nip'^^O, 
serik6th  (Isa.  xix,  9,  A.  V. "  fine")  was  connected  with 
sericum.  But  the  absence  of  the  mention  of  silk  in  the 
Old  Test,  may  be  accounted  for  partly  on  the  ground 
that  the  Hebrews  were  acquainted  only  with  the  text- 
ure, and  not  with  the  raw  material,  and  partly  on  the 
supposition  that  the  name  sericum  reached  the  Greeks 
by  another  channel,  viz.  through  Armenia.  The  He- 
brew terms  which  have  been  supposed  to  refer  to  silk 
are  "^^p,  meshi,  and  p^W,  demishek.  The  former  oc- 
curs only  in  Ezek. xvi,  10, 13  (A.  V.  "silk"), and  is  prob- 
ably connected  with  the  root  mashdh,  **  to  draw  out," 
as  if  it  were  made  of  the  finest  drawn  silk  in  the  man- 
ner described  by  Pliny  (vi,  20;  xi,  26) ;  the  equivalent 
term  in  the  Sept.  (rpf%a7rrov),  though  connected  in 
point  of  etymology  with  hair  as  its  material,  is,  never- 
theless, explained  by  Hesychius  and  Suidas  as  referring 
to  silk,  which  may  well  have  been  described  as  resem- 
bling hair  (see  Fuller,  MiscelL  ii,  II;  Schr<3der,  Veslii, 
Mulier,  p.  324  sq.).  The  other  term,  demeshek,  occurs 
in  Amos  iii,  12  (A.  Y."  Damascus"),  and  has  been  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  silk  from  the  resemblance  of  the  word 
to  our  "  damask,"  and  of  this  again  to  "  Damascus,"  as 
the  place  where  the  manufacture  of  silken  textures  was 
carried  on.  It  appears,  however,  that  "damask"  is  a 
corruption  of  dimaksoy  a  term  applied  by  the  Arabs  to 
the  raw  material  alone,  and  not  to  the  manufactured 
article  (Pusey,  Min,  Proph,  p.  183).  The  A.  V.  con- 
founds V?1Z3,  shish^  byisuSf  with  "silk"  in  Prov.  xxxi,  22. 

We  must  therefore  consider  the  reference  to  silk  as  ex- 
tremely dubious.  (See  Hartmann,  Hebraerinn,  ii,  126 
sq.;  iii,  406  sq.).  We  have  notice  of  silk  under  its 
classical  name  (D**^"^tz3)  in  the  Mishna  {KiL  ix,  2),  where 
Chinese  silk  is  distinguished  from  floss-silk.  The  value 
set  upon  silk  by  the  Romans,  as  implied  in  Rev.  xviii, 
12,  is  noticed  by  Joseph  us  {War,  vii,  6,  4),  as  well  as 
by  classical  writers  (e.  g.  Sueton.  Calig.  52;  Mart,  xi, 
9). — Smith.  Aristotle  {Hist.  A  mm,  v,  19)  gave  the  first 
correct  account  of  its  nature  by  describing  it  as  un- 
wound from  a  large  horned  caterpillar.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  information,  however,  the  most  erroneous  no- 
tions continued  to  be  entertained  respecting  its  origin ; 
for  Pliny  {Hist,  Nat,  xi,  22)  attributed  it  to  a  worm 
that  built  nests  of  day  and  collected  wax ;  while  Yir- 
gil  {Geary,  ii,  121)  and  other  authors  supposed  that  the 
Seres  carded  the  down  from  the  leaves  of  plants  and 
from  flowers. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  silk,  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  fabrics  of  the  loom,  was  known  and 
employed  by  the  Assyrians  long  before  the  captivity  of 
the  prophet  by  the  river  Chebar.  The  Medes  were  no- 
torious for  the  luxuriance  and  effeminacy  of  their  cos- 
tume, as  is  well  shown  in  Xenophon^s  copious  details 
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(Cyrop,  passim).  After  the  conqoest  of  Babylon  and 
the  possession  by  the  Persians  of  universal  empire,  the 
Ter}'  quintessence  of  magnificence  was  "the  Median 
robe,"  which  thenceforward  became  the  dress  of  honor. 
**  Cyrus  distributed  robes  to  his  great  men,  most  beauti- 
ful and  noble,  ail  of  the  Median  sort."  These  were 
made  of  silk;  for  Procopius,  writing  long  afterwards, 
when  the  silk-worm  had  become  known  in  Europe,  says, 
**  The  robes  which  the  Greeks  used  to  call  Median  we 
now  call  silken,'*  The  author  of  The  Periplui  of  the 
Erythrean  Sea  speaks  of  silk  in  Malabar  as  an  article 
imported  from  countries  farther  east,  which,  however, 
can  only  apply  to  the  raw  material ;  for  in  the  Statutes 
of  Menu,  of  an  antiquity  far  more  remote,  we  read  of 
^silk  and  woollen  stuffs"  ami  ^silken  clothes"  {Menu, 
y,  120;  xii,  64) ;  and  "woollen  cloth,  deer-skins,  jewels, 
soft  silks f  variously  colored  garments,  and  beautiful  or- 
namenta"  are  enumerated  as  presents  in  the  Ramaydnn 
(i,  61).  Pliny,  commenting  on  the  passage  in  Aristotle 
above  cited,  states  that  silk  came  to  Greece  froqp 
Assyria  and  was  worked  up  by  the  Grecian  women; 
and  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  rich  and  curi- 
ous products  of  China,  her  silk  and  porcelain,  reached 
the  marts  of  Egypt,  of  Phoenicia,  and  of  Greece  by  va- 
rious routes — one  from  the  south  of  China  through  In- 
dia, and  thence  either  by  sea  up  the  Persian  and  Arabi- 
an gulfs  or  across  the  Indus  through  Persia  by  the 
great  Syrian  and  Arabian  caravans;  and  another  by  the 
grand  route  of  Central  Asia,  by  Bactra, "  situate  on  the 
highway  of  the  confluence  of  nations,"  whence  the  op- 
ulence of  Thibet,  Tartary,  and  China  was  poured  in  a 
ceaseless  and  splendid  tide  of  traffic  through  the  Caspi- 
an Gates  (see  Heeren,  Hist,  Researches,  passim;  and 
Wilkinson.  A  nc,  Egypt,  iii,  107).  "  As  the  dress  de- 
scribed [in  Ezek.  xvi]  Is  intended  to  be  of  the  richest 
materials,  it  might  well  be  supposed  that  the  prophet 
would  mention  silk  if  silk  were  known  to  him.  Silk 
continued  to  bear  an  astonishingly  high  price  down  to 
a  comparatively 'late  period.  Thus  we  find  that  silk 
was  forbidden  to  be  worn  by  men  under  Tiberius. 
When  they  did  wear  it,  silk  formed  only  part  of  the 
fabric,  robes  entirely  of  silk  being  left  to  the  women. 
It  is  numbered  among  the  most  extravagant  luxuries 
or  effeminacies  of  Heliogabalus  (hat  he  was  the  first 
man  who  wore  a  robe  of  entire  silk ;  and  the  anecdotes 
are  well  known  of  the  emperor  M.  Antoninus,  who 
caused  a  silk  robe  which  had  become  his  property  to 
be  sold,  and  of  the  emperor  Aurelian,  who  refused,  on 
the  ground  of  its  extravagant  cost,  a  silk  dress  which 
his  consort  earnestly  requested  from  him.  Such  anec- 
dotes have  an  emphasis  here,  where,  by  a  figurative 
reference  to  the  most  rich  and  costly  articles  of  dress 
then  known,  God  describes  the  precious  and  glorious 
things  with  which  he  had  invested  the  people  he  re- 
deemed from  the  bondage  and  misery  of  Egvpt"  (Kitto, 
JHcL  Bible,  ad  loc). 

The  silk  known  to  ns  is  entirely  produced  by  one  in- 
sect^ the  caterpillar  of  a  sluggish  moth  known  as  Bom- 
hyx  tnori,  after  its  proper  food-plant,  the  mulberry  (Mo- 
ras), The  larvsB  of  other  moths  produce  silk,  and  in 
India  several  species  are  cultivated,  as  the  Tusseh  and 
the  Arrindy  silk-worms.  But  there  b  none  that  can 
compete  with  the  Chinese  worm  for  the  exquisite  soft- 
ness, gloss,  and  beauty  of  its  silk,  and  its  suitability  for 
the  finer  textiles.  Every  one  in  this  country  is  now 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the  bombyx;  with  the 


round,  flattened  eggs;  the  gray  worms  which  they  pis- 
duce  which  feed  so  voraciously  on  mulberry-leaves,  oB 
they  become  plump  white  caterpillars,  three  'mAa 
long,  and  furnished  with  a  little  horn  behind ;  with  tk 
oval  yellow  cocoons  of  silk  which  these  caterpillaniianD 
around  their  own  bodies;  with  the  short  brown  pops 
into  which  each  immured  caterpillar  changes;  and  with 
the  soft,  downy,  cream-colored  moth  with  featbeiy  n- 
tennse  that  in  due  time  emeiges  from  the  pupa,  aid 
from  the  cocoon  if  undisturbed.  The  mode  of  anviod- 
ing  the  cocoons  and  reeling  off  the  silken  thread  it  also 
familiarly  known. — Fairbaim. 

Sill,  CiLL,  or  Sole  (Fr.  sevil,  from  Lat.  sobm),  1. 
The  horizontal  piece  of  timber  or  stone  forming  tbe 
bottom  of  a  window,  doorway,  or  other  similar  op»< 
ing.  2.  Also  the  horizontal  piece  of  timber,  or  platr, 
at  the  bottom  of  a  wooden  partition,  ft.  Also  lix 
horizontal  piece  of  timber  near  the  base  of  hown 
which  are  built  partly  of  timber  and  partly  of  brid. 
— Parker,  Gloss,  of  A  trhitect,  s.  v. 


Silk-worm.    1.  Moth ;  2.  Cbryialls ;  8.  C«)COon. 


Window-sill,  Fotberfugay,  England. 

Bill,  George  G.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  wai  ban 
at  Lyme,  Conn.,  Jan.  26, 1791.  He  received  a  good  eds- 
cation,  studied  theology  at  Auburn  Seminary,  N.  ¥.,«« 
licensed  by  Rochester  Presbytery  in  1821,  and  ordained 
by  the  same  in  1825  as  an  evangelist  among  tbe  of* 
!  settlements  of  the  presbytery.  Ue  afterwards  preached 
I  at  Mendon,  N.  Y.,  for  some  years.  In  1827  he  edited  tk 
Rochester  Observer,  the  first  religious  newspapo'  in  West* 
em  New  York.  He  removed,  in  1835,  to  lllinms,  where, 
in  1841,  he  joined  the  Reformed  Dutch  Cburcb,  and 
labored  at  Brunswick,  Peoria  Co.  In  1849  be  re- 
moved to  Farmington,  Mich.,  and  finally  returned  East 
with  no  regular  charge,  preaching  in  the  ridniir  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  to  the  poor  and  destitute.  He  died  Mir 
28,  1859.  Mr.  Sill  was  a  good  scholar,  and  spedslhr 
fond  of  antiquarian  research.  He  was  the  author  of  i 
Verse  Book  of  Scripture  for  Sunday-schools  (RocheitWi 
1834, 8vo) :— a  Manual  of  the  History  and  Polity  ijfihi 
Reformed  Dutch  Church: — and  a  Genealoffieal  Hi^^ 
of  the  Sill  Family  (Albany,  1859,  12roo),  posthnmoiii. 
See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist.  Almanac,  1860,  p.  204;  Wbii- 
more.  Hand-book  <f  A  mer,  GeneaL  p.  158.     (J.  L.  S.) 

BU'la  (Heb.  SiUa',  K^p,  a  twig  or  basket  [Gcsen.; 
a  highway  [FUrst];  Sept.  PaoXXa  and  TaXadi;  Vnlg. 
Sela),  "  The  house  of  Millo  which  goetb  down  to  StUt* 
was  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  king  Joash  (2  Kings  xii, 
20).  Millo  seems  most  probably  to  have  been  the  dtadd 
of  the  town,  and  situated  on  Mount  Zion.  Silla  must 
have  been  in  the  valley  below,  overiooked  by  that  psit 
of  the  citadel  which  was  used  as  a  residence.  The  atO' 
ation  of  the  present  so-called  Pool  of  Siloam  would  be 
appropriate,  and  the  agreement  between  the  two  nantei 
is  tempting  (Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  241);  but  the  likene« 
exists  in  the  Greek  and  English  versions  only,  and  'ffi 
the  original  is  too  slight  to  admit  of  any  inference. 
Gesenius,  with  less  than  his  usual  caution,  affirms  SiUa 
to  be  a  town  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem.  Otben 
(as  Thenius,  in  Kurtgif,  exeg,  Handb,  on  the  passige; 
Ewald,  Gesch,  Isr,  iii,  70)  refer  it  to  a  place  on  or  coc' 
nected  with  the  causeway  or  flight  of  steps  (i^Dt) 
which  led  from  the  central  valley  of  the  city  up  to  tbt 
court  of  the  temple.— Smith.    This  latter  is  coofinncd 
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W  the  etymology  (from  bb^,  to  ram  an  embtokment). 
See  Jkbusauqi. 

Silla,  the  actual  and  supreme  god  in  the  mythology 
of  the  Greenlanden,  who  is  also  named  Pirksoma.  The 
name  signifies  the  one  above.  He  raises  the  dead  to  eter- 
nal life,  and  is  graciously  or  angrily  disposed  towards 
men  in  accordance  with  their  character  for  virtue.  The 
training  of  children  is  not  at  all  understood  by  that  peo- 
ple; but  the  invariable  earnestness,  quietness,  and  good 
behavior  of  the  older  persons  produce  their  e£Rects  upon 
the  young  in  begetting  in  them  similar  traits.  A  mother 
may,  nevertheless,  be  heard  now  and  then  to  rebuke  her 
chiitl  with  the  words  '*  Silla  tekoa,"  ue,  the  one  above 
K€8  it.  Silla  is  to  them  the  Supreme  and  Incompre- 
hensible Being. — Yollmer,  Worterb.  d,  MythoL  s.  v. 

Sillagik  Sartok,  a  powerful  idol,  venerated  among 
the  Greeiilanders.  He  dwells  in  the  fields  of  ice,  and 
causes  storms. — Yollmer,  Woi'terh,  d.  MythoL  s.  v. 

SiUery,  Fabio  Brulart  de,  a  French  prelate,  was 
bora  at  the  castle  of  Pressigny  (Touraine)  Ocu  25, 1655, 
tnd  was  a  relative  of  the  nuirquis  Nicolas  de  Brulart. 
He  was  educated  in  philosophy  at  the  College  de  la 
Mar^he,  and  was  received  into  the  Sorbonne  as  a 
teacher  in  1681.  In  1689  he  was  appointed  bishop  of 
Avranches,  and  in  1692  exchanged  that  see  for  Soiseons. 
He  died  at  Paris  Nov.  20, 1714.  He  left  a  few  religious 
works,  for  which  see  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. 

SiUick,  John  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  in  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  May  21, 1805, 
and  was  converted  at  the  age  of  twelve.  Falling  away, 
he  was  restored  when  about  twenty-four.  He  then  spent 
two  years  at  Wilbraham  Academy,  and  about  two  years 
at  the  Wesleyan  University.  In  1834  he  joined  the 
New  York  Conference,  and  remained  in  it  until  its  divi- 
sion (1848),  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  New  York 
East  Conference.  In  1854  he  was  transferred  to  the  New 
York  Conference,  and  continued  effective  till  1861,  when 
he  took  a  superannuated  relation,  and  settled  in  York- 
ville,  a  suburb  of  New  York  city,  where  he  died  July  10, 
1865.  He  was  kind  and  generous,  a  good  preacher,  prac- 
tical, entertaining,  and  instructive.  See  Minutes  of  A  n- 
raml  Conferences^  1865,  p.  78. 

SiUon     See  Brikb. 

Silnoy-Bog,  a  god  mentioned  in  Slavic  mythology 
who  is  believed  to  be  the  war-god  of  the  ancient  Rus- 
sians and  Poles.  He  is  represented  as  a  warrior,  heavily 
armed,  and  having  the  skulls  of  men  and  beasts  scattered 
about  at  his  feet. — Yollmer,  Wdrterb.  d,  MythoL  s.  v. 

SUo'lUi,  Silo'am,  or  Bhilo'^  a  place  in  the 
ricinity  of  Jerusalem.  We  use,  in  part,  the  account 
given  in  Smithes  Dictionary  of  the  Bibie. 

L  Name. — This  occurs  in  a  different  form  both  in  the 
original  and  in  the  A.  Y.,  as  applied  to  water,  m  three 
passages  of  Scripture,  which  we  here  arrange  chronolog- 
ically. 

1."  The  Waters  of  Shiloah"*  (Heb.  Mey  hash'Shi- 

h'ach,  rt^irn  "^^ ;  Sept,  t6  vdutp  tov  SciAwd/i  v.  r.  2i- 
XtiMz/c;  Saadias,  A  in  Selwdn;  Yulg.  aquas  Siloe)^  a  certain 
Bofuilowing  stream  employed  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  (viii, 
6)  to  point  his  comparison  between  the  quiet  confidence 
in  Jehovah  which  he  was  urging  on  the  people,  and  the 
overwhelming  violence  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  for  whose 
alliance  they  were  clamoring. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  waters  in  ques- 
tion were  the  same  that  are  better  known  under  their 
later  name  of  Siloam — the  only  perennial  spring  of  Jeni- 
salem.  Objection  has  been  taken  to  the  fact  that  the 
"waters  of  Siloam^  run  with  an  irregular  intermittent 
action,  and  therefore  could  hardly  be  appealed  to  as 
flowing  "  softly.**  But  the  testimony  of  careful  inves- 
tigators (Bobinson,  Bib.  Res.  i,  341, 2 ;  Barclay,  City  of 
the  Great  King^  p.  516)  establishes  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
turbance only  takes  place,  at  the  oftenest,  two  or  three 
timet  a  day,  say  three  to  four  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 


four,  the  flow  being  ''  perfectly  quiescent**  during  the 
rest  of  the  time.  In  summer  the  disturbance  only  oc- 
curs once  in  two  or  three  days.  Such  interruptions  to 
the  quiet  flow  of  the  stream  would  therefore  not  inter- 
fere with  the  contrast  enforced  in  the  prophet's  metaphor. 

2.  ''The  Pool  of  Siloah**  (Heb.  Berekdth  hash-She' ^ 

lachj  nb^n  ns^a ;  Sept.  KoXvfipfi^pa  rmv  Kt^iwv  v.  r. 
riirv  ^tTov  ZiXwo/i ;  Yulg.  Piscina  SHoe),  a  locality  on 
the  southern  wall  of  the  city  near  ^  the  king's  garden** 
(Neh.  iii,  15).  This  was  possibly  a  corrupt  form  of  the 
name  which  is  first  presented  as  Shiloach,  then  as  Siloam, 
and  is  now  Selwdn.  The  root  of  them  all  is  doubtless 
nb;9,  shaidch,  *'  to  send.**     The  meaning  of  Shektchf 

taken  as  Hebrew,  is  "dart.**  This  cannot  be  a  name 
given  to  the  stream  on  account  of  its  swiftness,  because 
it  b  not  now,  nor  was  it  in  the  days  of  Isaiah,  anything 
but  a  very  soft  and  gentle  stceam  (Isa.  viii,  6).  It  is 
probably  an  accommodation  to  the  popular  mouth,  of 
the  same  nature  as  that  exemplified  in  the  name  Dart, 
which  is  now  borne  by  more  than  one  river  in  England, 
and  which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  swiftness, 
but  is  merely  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  word,  which 
also  appears  in  the  various  forms  of  Derwent,  Darent, 
and  perhaps  Trent. 

3.  "The  Pool  of  Siloam**  (4  Ko\v/JiPri^pa  tov  £c- 
XutdfjL,  which  the  evangelist  immediately  explains  by 
adding,  **  which  is  interpreted  Seni^**  5  ipuuivtiftrai  'Arc- 
(rraX/iii^oC)  evidently  deriving  it  from  H?^),  a  bathing- 
place  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  to  which  our  Lord  sent 
the  blind  man  to  wash  in  order  to  the  recover}'  of  his 
sight  (John  ix,  7-11). 

In  this  connection  we  may  also  refer  to  the  only  oth- 
er Biblical  occurrence  of  the  name  by  *'  the  Tower  in 
Siloam**  (6  irvpyoQ  iv  r<p  ZiXw^/i,  Yulg.  lurris  in  Si- 
loe)y  to  which  Jesus  alluded  as  the  cause  of  a  great  ca- 
lamity to  certain  Jews  (Luke  xiii,  4).  There  is  no  good 
reason  to  suppose  a  different  place  to  be  here  meant ; 
but  some  structure  adjoining  the  fountain  is  doubtless 
designated.  There  were  fortifications  hard  by.  for  of 
Jotham  we  read,  "on  the  wall  of  Ophel  he  built  much** 
(2  Chron.  xxvii,  8) ;  and  of  Manasseh  that  "  he  com- 
passed about  Opher  (xxxiii,  14);  and,  in  connection 
with  Ophel,  there  is  mention  made  of  "a  tower  that  /»- 
eth  out"  (Neh.  iii,  26) ;  and  there  is  no  unlikelihood  in 
connecting  this  projectitu;  tower  with  the  tower  in  Si- 
loam, while  one  may  be  almost  excused  for  the  conject- 
ure that  its  projection  was  the  cause  of  its  ultimate yi?/^ 

The  above  change  in  the  Masoretic  punctuation  per- 
haps indicates  merely  a  change  in  the  pronunciation  or 
in  the  spelling  of  the  word,  sometime  during  the  three 
centuries  between  Isaiah  and  Nehemiah.  Rabbinical 
writers,  and,  following  them,  Jewish  travellers,  both  an- 
cient and  modem,  from  Benjamin  of  Tudela  to  Schwarz, 
retain  the  earlier  Shiloach  in  preference  to  the  later  She- 
lach.  The  rabbins  give  it  with  the  article,  as  in  the 
Bible  (nnb'^cn,  Dach,  Codex  Talmudicus,  p.  367).  The 
Sept.  gives  ^iXtadfi  in  Isaiah;  but  in  Nehemiah  co- 
\vft(ii}^pa  Tutv  KwdiuiVt  the  pool  of  the  sheep -skins, 
or  "  fleece-pool ;"  perhaps  because,  in  their  day,  it  was 
used  for  washing  the  fleeces  of  the  victims.  In  Tal- 
mudical  Hebrew  Shelach  signifies  "a  skin"  (Levi,  Lin- 
gua  Sacra) ;  and  the  Alexandrian  translators  attached 
this  meaning  to  it,  they  and  the  earlier  rabbins  consid- 
ering Nehemiah's  Shelach  as  a  different  pool  from  Si- 
loam, probably  the  same  as  Bethesda,  by  the  sheep-gate 
(John  V,  2),  the  9rpo/3aruc^  fuAvftpri^pa  jof  Eusebius, 
the  probatica  piscina  of  Jerome.  If  so,  then  it  is  Be- 
thesda, and  not  Siloam,  that  is  mentioned  by  Nehemiah. 
We  may  observe  that  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  the 
Peshito,  and  the  Arabic  versions  of  1  Kings  i,  33  read 
Shiloah  for  the  Gihon  of  the  Hebrew.  The  Yulg.  has 
uniformly,  both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Test.,  Siloe;  in 
the  Old  calling  it ^cino,  and  in  the  New  ncUcUoria.  The 
Latin  fathers,  led  by  the  Yulg.,  have  always  Siloe;  the 
old  pilgrims,  who  knew  nothing  but  the  Yulg.,  Siloe  or 
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Syhe.  The  Greek  fathers,  adhering  to  the  Sept,  have 
JSiloam,  The  word  does  not  occur  in  the  Apocrypha. 
Josephus  gives  both  SUoam  and  Siloa  (£tXwa/i  and  £i- 
Xwa),  generally  the  former. 

II.  Jdtntijication, — Siloam  is  one  of  the  few  undia- 
puted  localities  (though  Reland  and  some  others  mis- 
])laced  it)  in  the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  still  retaining 
its  old  name  (with  the  Arabic  modification,  SUtcdn)^ 
while  every  other  pool  has  lost  its  Bible  desigimtion. 
Thij)  is  the  more  remarkable  as  it  is  a  mere  suburban 
tank  of  no  great  size,  and  for  many  an  age  not  partic- 
ularly good  or  plentiful  in  its  waters,  though  Josephus 
tells  us  that  in  his  day  they  were  both  "sweet  and 
abundant"  (  War^  v,  4,  1).  Apart  from  the  identity  of 
natnff  there  is  an  unbroken  chain  of  exterior  testimony, 
during  eighteen  centuries,  connecting  the  present  J9tr- 
ket  SUwdn  with  the  Shiloah  of  Isaiah  and  the  Siloam 
of  John.  There  are  difficulties  in  identifying  the  Bir 
£yub  (the  well  of  Salah-ed-din,  Ibn-Eyuby  the  great 
digger  of  wells,  Jalal-Addin,  p.  289),  but  none  in  fixing 
Siloam.  Josephus  mentions  it  frequently  in  his  Jewish 
War,  and  his  references  indicate  that  it  was  a  somewhat 
noted  place,  a  Hort  of  city  landmark.  From  him  we  learn 
that  it  was  without  the  city  (t^w  tov  ^(rrcuiCt  War,  v, 
9,  4) ;  that  it  was  at  this  pool  that  the  "  old  wall"  took 
a  bend  and  shot  out  eastward  (dvoKafiirrov  ei'i  avaro' 
X^v,  ibid,  V,  6, 1) ;  that  there  was  a  valley  under  it  (rijv 
inru  £(Xuidfi  ipnapayyay  Urid,  vi,  8,  5),  and  one  beside  it 
(rf  Kard  nqv  £iXu;dfi  ^apayyi,  ibid,  v,  12,  2) ;  a  hill 
(Xo0ov)  right  opposite,  apparently  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Kedron,  hard  by  a  cliff  or  rock  called  Peristereon 
{ibid,) ;  that  it  was  at  the  tenoination  or  mouth  of  the 
Tyropoeon  (tfticl.  v,  4,  1);  that  cl«>se  beside  it,  apparent- 
ly eastwani,  was  another  pool  called  Solomon's  Fool,  to 
which  the  '*old  wall"  came  after  leaving  Siloam,  and 
past  which  it  went  on  to  Ophlas,  where,  bending  north- 
ward, it  was  united  to  the  eastern  arcade  of  the  Temple. 
In  the  A  tUonine  Itinerary  (A.D.  333)  it  is  set  down  in 
the  same  locality,  but  it  is  said  to  be  "juxta  murum," 
as  Josephus  implies;  whereas  now  it  is  a  considerable 
distance — upwards  of  1200  feet — from  the  nearest  angle 
of  the  present  wall,  and  nearly  1900  feet  from  the  south- 
ern wall  of  the  Hariim. 

Jerome,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century, 
describes  it  as  "  ad  radices  montis  Moriah"  (m  Matt,  x), 
and  tells  (though  without  endorsing  the  fable)  that  the 
stones  sprinkled  with  the  blcMKl  (**  rubra  saxa")  of  the 
prophet  Zecbariah  were  still  pointed  out  (in  Matt,  rxiU), 
He  speaks  of  it  as  being  in  the  Valley  of  the  Son  of 
Hinnoro,  as  Josephus  does  of  its  l>eing  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tyropceou  (in  Jer,  it) ;  and  it  is  noticeable  that  he 
(like  the  rabbins)  never  mentions  the  TyropcDon,  while 
he,  times  without  number,  speaks  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Son  of  Hinnom.  He  speaks  of  Hinnom  and  Topbet, 
with  their  groves  and  gardens,  as  watered  by  Siloam  (in 
Jer,  xir,  G;  xxTii,  35).  "Tophet,  quae  est  in  valle  filii 
Ennom,  ilium  locum  signiticat  qui  Siloe  fontibus  irriga- 
tur,  et  est  arooenus  atque  nemorosus,  hodieque  hortorum 
pr»bet  delicias"  (m  Jer,  rtVt).  He  speaks  uf  Siloam  as 
dependent  on  the  rains,  and  as  the  only  fountain  used 
in  his  day :  "  Uno  fonte  Siloe  et  hoc  non  perpetuo  utitur 
civitas;  et  usque  in  pnesentem  diem  sterilitas  pluvia- 
rum,  non  solum  fnigum  sed  et  bibendi  inopiam  facit"  {in 
Jer.  xiv).  Now,  though  Jerome  ought  to  have  known 
well  the  water  supplies  of  Jerusalem,  seeing  he  lived 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  within  six  miles  of  it,  yet 
other  authorities  and  the  modem  water  provision  of  the 
citv  show  us  that  it  could  never  have  been  whoUv  de- 
pendent  on  its  ^o^.  Its  innumerable  bottle-necked 
private  cisterns  kept  up  a  supply  at  all  times,  and  hence 
it  often  happened  that  it  was  the  besiegers^  not  the  be- 
sifged,  that  suffered  most;  though  Josephus  records  a 
memorable  instance  to  the  contrary,  when,  relating  a 
S|>eech  he  made  to  the  Jews,  standing  beyond  their 
darts  on  a  part  of  the  south-eastern  wall  which  the  Ro- 
mans had  carried,  he  speaks  of  Siloam  as  overflowing 

'Mce  the  Romans  had  got  access  to  it,  whereas  before, 


when  the  Jews  held  it,  it  was  dry  (War,  v,  9,  4).  We 
may  here  notice,  in  passing,  that  Jeniaakm  is,  excqiA 
perhaps  in  the  very  heat  of  the  year,  a  well-waiertd 
city.  Dr.  Barclay  says  that  "  within  a  ciicnit  iwefA 
by  a  radius  of  seven  or  eight  miles  there  are  no  leas  thaa 
thirty  or  forty  natural  springs"  (City  of  the  Great  Ki^ 
p.  295) ;  and  a  letter  from  consul  Finn  adds,  ^  Thb  I  be- 
lieve to  be  under  the  inith,  but  they  are  almost  all  f<ieikd 
to  the  south  and  south-west :  in  those  directions  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  village  without  springs.'*  Sixa- 
bo's  statement  is  that  Jerusalem  itself  was  rockv  bat 
well  watered  (tvvSpov),  but  all  the  region  around  «ai 
barren  and  waterless  (Xvtrpdv  kcu  drvipoVf  xvi,  %  36). 
We  have  only  to  add  that  Jerome  (CommenL  in  £sfu 
riiij  6),  indicating  its  situation  more  precisely,  also  men- 
tions its  irregular  flow — a  very  remarkable  circanutance, 
which  has  been  noticed  by  most  subsequent  pilgrims  aid 
travellers.  This  assures  us  that  the  present  Ibuntaia  of 
Siloam  is  that  which  he  had  in  view,  and  that  it  is  the 
same  to  which  the  scriptural  notices  refer  there  b  no 
reason  to  doubt. 

Soon  after  Jerome,  Antoninus  of  Placentia,  in  his  PH- 
grimage  (A.D.  570),  gives  a  similar  description,  a»l 
mentions  especially  that  at  certain  hours  only  did  the 
fountain  pour  forth  much  water.  He  also  distinguisbfs 
between  the  fountain  and  the  pool  where  the  people 
washed  themselves  for  a  blessing.  In  the  7ch  oenturr 
Antoninus  Martyr  mentions  Siloam  as  both  fountain 
and  pool.  Bemhard  the  moitk  speaks  of  it  in  the  ^h 
century,  and  the  annalists  of  the  Crusades  mentiofi  its 
site,  in  the  fork  of  two  valleys,  as  we  find  it.  Benjamin 
of  Tudela  (A.D.  1173)  speaks  of  "the  great  spring  of 
Shiloach  which  runs  into  the  brook  Kedroo**  (Ashers 
ed.  i,  71),  and  he  mentions  **a  large  building  Mpom  vC 
(b;),  which  he  says  was  erected  in  the  days  of  bis  fa- 
thers. Is  it  of  this  building  thst  the  present  mined  pil- 
lars are  the  relics?  Caumont  (A.D.  1418)  speaks  of  tfae 
Valley  of  Siloah,  "ou  est  le  fonteyne  ou  \e  (sic)  vierpe 
Marie  lavoit  les  drapellez  de  son  enfant,"  and  of  the 
fountain  of  Siloam  as  close  at  hand  ( Voyage  d'Chdtremer 
en  Jherusalem^  etc,  [  Paris  ed.],  p.  68).  Felix  Fabri  (A.D. 
1484)  describes  Siloam  at  some  length,  and  seems  to 
have  attempted  to  enter  the  subterraneous  passage,  bat 
failed,  and  retreated  in  dismay  after  filling  his  flasks 
with  its  eye-healing  water.  Arnold  von  llarff  (AJ). 
1496)  also  identifies  the  spot  (Die  Piigerfakrt  [CoL  ed.\ 
p.  186).  After  this  the  references  to  Siloam  are  inn»- 
roerable ;  nor  do  they,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  rarr 
in  their  location  of  it.  We  hardly  needed  tliese  lesti* 
monies  to  enable  us  to  fix  the  site,  though  some  topogra- 
phers have  rested  on  these  entirely. 

Scripture,  if  it  does  not  actually  set  it  down  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyropoeon  as  Josephus  does,  brings  us  rcfy 
near  it,  both  in  Neheroiah  and  John.  The  reader  w1ik» 
compares  Neh.  iii,  15  with  xii,37  will  find  that  the  poil 
of  Siloah,  the  fountain-gate,  the  stairs  of  the  city  of  Da- 
vid, the  wall  above  the  house  of  David,  the  water-gatr, 
and  the  king's  garden  were  all  near  each  other.  The 
evangelist's  narrative  regarding  the  blind  man,  whose 
eyes  the  Lord  miraculously  opened,  when  carefoUy  ex- 
amined leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  Siloam  was  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Temple.  The  Rab- 
binical traditions,  or  histories^  as  they  doubtless  are  io 
many  cases,  frequently  refer  to  Siloam  in  connectioa 
with  the  Temple  service.  It  was  to  Siloam  that  the 
Levite  was  sent  with  the  golden  pitcher  on  the  *'latFt 
and  great  day  of  the  feast"  of  Tabernacles ;  it  was  tnxn 
Siloam  that  he  brought  the  water  which  was  then 
poured  over  the  sacrifice,  in  memory  of  the  water  fraa 
the  rock  of  Rephidim ;  and  it  was  to  this  Silnam  water 
that  the  Lord  pointed  when  he  stood  in  the  Temple  on 
that  day  and  cried,  **  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come 
unto  roe  and  drink."  The  Lord  sent  the  blind  niao  ro 
wash,  not  tn,  as  our  version  has  it,  but  ai  (e('c)  the  poU 
of  Siloam  (see  Wolfii  Cvrce,  etc  Or  eif  gets  its  force 
from  i'Traye,  vi^i  coming  between  the  verb  and  iu 
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prepodlioo,  p«reniheiie«lly,  "Go  to  ihe  pool  and  w« 
thiue  eyes  there"),  foi  itw«»thB  clay  from  hi««y(»tli 
»u  lu  be  washed  uff;  uiil  the  eruigeliit  is  omful 
thruw  in  a  nmuk,  DM  far  tiie  purpose  of  telling  uitbit 
Hilusm  meiuitaa  "  aqueduct,"  u  snme  ihiiili,  but 
hi|[her  sifriiiAcance  tu  Ibe  miracle.     "{lo  waah 
pmil  of  Silixm"  waa  the  comDiand ;  the  eranfceli 
"which  is  by  inwrpretation,  •ent."    On  the  inne 
ing  here,  the  parallelisiD  between  "  the  Hut  une' 
ir,  18;  John  x.  36)  and  "Che  sent  water,"  the  miaaiotial 
me  and  the  miHoned  pool,  we  iiav  nothing  furthei  I 
what  Sl  Buil  uid  well,  in  hia  expoulioti  of  the  8il 
liaiah:  ri'c  oif  o  onrraXairot  tni  cufiopiiTi  piui 
ntpi  oi  lipifTai,  tvpwt  amiTTaXli  fu '  mi  toXiv, 
ifHffEi  ovtt  upatrf amt.     That  "  aent"  ia  the  natural 
tcrpretalion  ii  evident,  not  simplv  fram  the  word  it 
but  rrDm  other  paaagea  where  nsb  ia  used  In  com 
licin  with  water,  as  Jub  iii,  10,  "  he  wndilh  waSirt  u 
the  lleids;'  and  Ezek.  xxxi,  4,  "ihe  unl  oat  her  li 
rirers  unto  all  the  Ireea  of  the  fleld."     The  Talmnr 
cotncide  with  the  eviiiKcliat,  and  uv  that  tihiloach 
»  called  because  it  sent  forth  iis  witVn  to  water  the , 
ilcni  (I*Ti,  Lingua  Sacra).    We  may  add  Homer"!  lii 
Inlui.^  i-  it  T«x"  '<'  p^.  III.  xll, »). 
III.  Modem  L,ocalily,  —  l,  Geatrat  Detcriplion.- 
litile  way  beli)W  iheJewiah  bniying-f^und,  liutoii 
oppniie  idde  of  the  valley,  where  the   Kedrun   ti 
tUKhtly  westward,  and  wideiia  itself  considerably,  is 
Fuunuia  nf  the  Virfpn,  ur  Um  ed-Deraj,  neai'the  be- 
Kiiining  of  that  eaddle-ahaped  projection  of  the  Temple 
hill  supposed  to  be  the  Upbel  iiC  the   Kbie   and  the 
Ophhu  oT  JoM|ihu9.      See  En-Ko»hu      At  the  back 
pan  of  this  fxunlain  a  aubtenaneoua  passage  beglna, 
through  which  the  water  flows,  and  thruugh  which  ■ 
man  may  make  his  way,  as  did  KobiiiMiii,  Barclay,  and 
Waneii,  sometimes  walking  erect,  aumeiimca  stoo|iing, 
sometimes  kneeling,  and  winetimes  crawling,  Ui  Silo- 
im.    This  rocky  conduit,  which  twists  considerably,  but 
keeps,  in  general,  a  suuth-westetly  direction,  is,  accord- 
ing fi  Rubin«>n,  1750  feet  long,  while  the  direct  dls- 
tance  between  Oilwin  and  Um  ed-DeraJ  ia  only  a  little 
above  1200  feel.     In  former  days  this  passage  was  evi- 
dently deeper,  as  its  bed  ia  sand  of  some  depth,  which 
has  been  accumulating  for  ages.    _ 
This  conduit  has  had  ttibuta^ie^  9 
which  have  fomierlv  sent  their   ■ 
HBten  down  from  the  ciiv  poola   fl 
m  Temple  welb<  to  swell  Siloam.    I 
UaTClay writea,''lnexploringthe   ^ 

the  valerfromthe  Virgin's  Fount  'I! 
Ill  Siluam,  I  diaci.vered  a  similar  T 
channel  entering  from  the  north.  i~: 
1  f^H  yards  from  its  commence-    ^ 

the  llugratHH  gate,  where  il  be- 
anie so  choked  with  rubbish  that 
1  versed  no  farther,  I 
n  the  west, 


merly  been  supposeil  lo  enter.  I  then  observed  a  larss 
opening  entering  the  rock-hewn  channel,  juat  below  the 
pool,  which,  though  once  a  copious  tributaiy,  ia  now 
dry.  Being  too  much  choked  with  tessera  and  rubbish 
to  be  penetriied  Car,  I  carefully  noted  its  puaiiiun  and 
bearing,  and,  ou  searching  fur  it  above,  suoii  identilied 
il  on  the  exterior,  where  it  assumed  an  upward  direc- 
tion towards  the  Temple,  and,  entering  through  a 
breach,  traversed  it  for  nearly  a  thousand  feet,  some- 
times erect,  sometimes  bending,  someiimea  inching  my 
way  ai>ake7faBhiou,  till  at  last  I  reached  a  point  near 
the  wall  where  I  heard  the  dunkcya  tripping  along  over 
my  head.     1  was  satifAed,  an  sulnetiucntly  [ 


doltte,  th 


Uhla 


from  Horiah, 

but  from  Zion"  (iMd:  p.  533).  Lieuu  Warren,  of  the 
English  party  exploring  Jerusalem,  has  more  recently 
examineit  the  wster-iiaaeages  from  the  Virgin's  Founi, 
and  found  several  outlets,  all  blocked  up,  however, 
with  dei™,  except  one  which  led  up  through  the  rock 
lo  the  surface  on  the  west.  He  is  inclined  lo  think  that 
the  supply  of  water  came  from  the  Temple  rock  (Jeru- 
lalem  AvDeeraf,p.l94si|.).  Certain  it  is,  at  all  events, 
that  the  water  of  baih  fountains  is  the  same,  though 
some  irarelle™  have  pronounced  the  water  of  Sikiam  lo 
be  bad,  and  that  nf  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  good.  It 
has  a  peculiar  taste,  sweeliah  snd  very  slightly  brack- 
ish, but  not  at  all  disagreeable.     Late  in  the  season, 


ishai 


.    Th( 


rkable  circumstance 
lich,  although  often 


men  tinned  as  a  characteristic  of  Siloa 
Jly  to  both  fnuntaiuB.  Dr.  Robini 
[d  this  phenomenon  in  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin, 

■voir,  and  in  another  five  minutes  sank  to  its  furrner 
L  The  inlcTvals  and  the  extent  of  the  How  and 
in  this  and  the  fountain  of  Siloam  vary  with  the 
m ;  but  the  fact,  though  it  has  not  yet  been  ac- 
ted fur,  is  beyond  dispute. 

Iiis  conduit  eiiten  Siloam  at  the  north-weat  angle ; 
ither,  enters  >  small  rock-cut  chamber  which  forms 
Ktlibale  of  Silnam,  about  live  or  six  feet  broail.  To 
you  descend  by  a  few  rude  sIep^  under  which  the 


ed  for  the  purpoae  of  cunreyiiig 
to  Slnam  the  surplus  waters  of 
Ileiekiah's  aqueduct,  I  am  unable 
t"  suggeal  any  purpose  to  which 
il  cnuld  have  been  appUed"  {Cily 
o/UitOrral  Ki«ff,  p.aoS).  In  an- 
other place  he  lelU  usaumething 
more:  "  Having  luiteiwl  in  the  H 
pool[rirgii>'sFount]tillLhec«ni-  M 
ing-down  of  the  waters,  I  soon  ft 
foand  several  widely  separated  'jl 
|ilsc«  where  it  gained  admit-  tl 
tsnce,  bendes  the  opening  under  « 
tlM  steps,  whei«  alone  it  bad  for-  ThaFieseut ". 


jlSiluam."  (Frumapliotogtaph  taksub: 
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wkter  poun  iuelf  into  the  mnia  pool  (.VumiriM  of 
MitiimlolAeJrm.iy'iOJ).  Tbis  pool  is  oblungj  eigh- 
teen paces  in  length  aocotdiDg  la  I^  ( I'tagyia  ui  Saato 
Stpoifro,  A.D.  1G7H),  titty  feet  according  to  Bircla?, 
Olid  lirty-three  ■cwrdiiig  lo  KobiDScm.  It  in  eighlaen 
feet  bmad  and  iiinele«u  feet  deep  according  to  Kuliin- 

"fourteen  and  a  halt  at  the  luwcr  (eaiiera)  end  and 
■evenleen  at  the  upper;  iu  wealern  end  ride  being 

uerer  tilled,  [be  water  either  pagaiiig  directl;  through, 
r>T  being  nuintained  at  a  depth  of  thrre  or  four  (est. 
Thia  ig  eRiFcted  by  leaving  upen  oi  dunng  (with  a  few 
haudfuls  of  weeda  at  the  preaeni  day,  but  formerly  by  a 
tlood-gite)  an  aperture  at  the  bottom.  At  a  height  of 
three  or  foul  feet  from  the  bottom  ill  dimensiung  be- 
come eidarged  a  few  feet,  and  the  water,  attaining  thia 
level,  f«Us  through  an  ai>erture  at  it«  lower  end  into  an 
fducl,  subterranean  at  flrst,  but  soon  appearing  in  a  deep 
dilcb  under  the  perpendicular  cliff  of  Upbel,  and  ii  re- 
ceived into  a  few  amall  reaervoira  and  Iroughi"  (Bai- 
day,  p.  6U).  Thia  large  receptacle  ia  faced  with  a 
wall  of  atone,  now  greatly  out  of  repair.  Hevenl  doI- 
umna  aland  out  of  Ibe  aide  walla,  extending  from  the 
top  downward  into  the  cUiem,  the  deugn  of  which  it 
U  difficult  to  conjecture.  The  water  paaaea  out  of  thia 
reaerviiir  through  a  channel  cut  in  the  rock,  which  ia 
covered  for  a  abort  diatance;  but  aubaequentlj  it  opens 
and  dladoaesa  lively  or^iona  atream,  which  ia  conducted 
into  an  encloaed  garden  planted  with  Qg-ir^es.  It  ia 
afterwarda  subdivided,  and  seems  to  be  exhauated  in 
iiiigatiiig  a  number  of  gardens  occupied  wiih  Kg,  apri- 
cot, olive,  and  other  trees,  and  some  flourishing  legumes. 
'2.  Coiacidoua  wilh  ABcirtit  ^ccuxnU.  — The  amall 
basin  al  the  west  end,  which  we  have  deectibed.  ia  what 
some  old  travellers  call  "  the  fountain  of  Siloa"  (F.  F»- 
tni,  i,  420).  "  In  front  of  this,"  Fabri  giiea  on,  "  there 
is  a  bath  surrounded  by  walls  and  buttreaseh  like  a 
cloister,  and  the  arches  of  these  buttresses  are  supported 
by  matUe  pillais,"  which  pillan  he  affirms  to  be  the 
remains  of  a  monastery  built  above  the  pool.  The  pres- 
ent pool  ia  a  ruin,  with  no  moaa  or  ivy  lo  make  it  n>- 
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mantic;  its  sides  filling  in;  its  pillan  brokea;  its  nit 
a  fragment;  ita  walla  giving  way;  the  ed^  of  eray 
stone  ironi  round  or  sharp  by  time;  in  nine  pans  mat 
deirii;  onix  SUoiin,  now,  like  the  city  which  onrtug 
it,  a  heap;  though  around  its  edges  "wild  Sowen,  aad, 
among  other  plants,  the  caper-tiec,  grow  luzuriaatly' 
(Xarralitt  of  Miuion,  i,  207>  The  gray  cnimbliag 
iimeatone  of  the  stone  (as  well  aa  of  Lbe  aurTOsiidiBg 
rocks,  which  are  almost  verdureleaa)  givea  a  puor  and 
worn-out  aspect  ro  this  venerable  relic.  The  prcacal 
pool  ia  not  the  original  building ;  the  work  of  crusaders 
it  may  he ;  perhaps  even  improved  by  SaUdin.  whose 
alTeclion  for  wells  and  pools  led  him  to  care  for  all  these 
things;  perbapa  the  work  of  later  daya.  Tet  the  spot 
is  the  same.  Above  it  rises  the  high  rock,  and  btjini 
it  the  city  wall;  while  eastward  and  aoathward  the 
venlure  r^  gardens  relieves  the  gray  moDotaDy  of  the 
scene,  and  beyond  these  the  Kedroii  vale,  ovenhaifewed 
by  the  third  of  the  three  heights  nf  Olivet,  "  the  mout 
of  oorruption"  (1  Kinga  x,Ti  zxiii,  13),  with  tbcviUatK 
of  Silwin  jutting  out  over  its  lower  ^ope,  and  kookiDg 
into  the  pool  from  which  it  lakes  its  n 


This  pool,  w 


il  the  fi 


poured  its  waters  into  a  Mrd, 
before  it  proceeded  to  water  the  myal  gardens.  Thit 
third  is  perhaps  thst  which  Joaephus  calls  "  SolomonS 
pool"  ( If  or,  v,  4,  2),  and  which  Nebemiafa  calls  "ibt 
king's  pool"  (Neh.ii,  14)  j  for  tbis  must  have  been  aoae- 
where  about  "the  king's  garden"  (Josephus's  ^asOuisc 
rapaiitaot,  Ant,  vii,  14,  4);  and  we  know  that  thia 
was  by  "the  wall  of  the  pool  of  Sikiah"  <Neh.  iii,l5). 
The  A  tUonne  Itinerary  speaks  of  it  id  conoectjoa  with 
f^tfoa  as  "  alia  piscina  grandis  furas."  It  ia  now  kikowa 
as  the  Birbi  d-Hamra,  and  may  be  perhaps  some  fin 
times  the  size  of  Birket  es-^wa.n.  Barclay  speaks  of 
it  merely  as  a  "depressed  Bg-yard ;"  but  one  would  like 
to  see  it  cleared  out. 

Siloam  is  in  Scripture  always  called  a  peoL  tt  ia 
not  an  C3K,  that  is,  a  maish-pool  (Isi.  luv,  7) ;  not  a 
KSl,  a  natural  hollow  at  pit  (xxx,  14);  dot  a  rnpS^l 
natural  gathering  of  water  (Gen.  i,  lU ;  laa.  "ii,  II); 


rbe  Vnis^  atSHudn  (Slloitml  and  IheLowe 
are  watered  by  the  Pool.    The  back 
Oriiham,  Esq.,  takeu  from  beuealb  I 


inds  "f  Jndah.    The  il 
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nor  a  •»K2,  a  well  (Gen.  xvi,  14) ;  nor  a  *»na,  a  pit  (Lev. 
zi,  36) ;  nor  an  ^*^9,  a  spring  (Gen.  iii,  17) ;  but  a  HS^a, 
a  re^lariy  built  pool  or  tank  (2  Kings  xx,  20;  Neh.  iii, 
15;  Eccles.  \\f  6).  This  last  word  is  still  retained  in 
the  Arabic,  as  any  traveller  or  reader  of  travels  knows. 
While  Neheroiah  calls  it  a  pooi^  Isaiah  merely  speaks 
of  it  as  "  the  waters  of  Shiloah ;"  while  the  New  Test 
gives  KoXvfifirf^pay  and  Josephus  myy^.  The  rabbins 
and  Jewish  travellers  call  it  a  fountain ;  in  which  they 
are  sometimes  followed  by  the  European  travellers  of 
all  ages,  though  more  generally  they  give  us  pitcinOf 
nafatorifif  and  ttagminu 

It  is  the  least  of  all  the  Jerusalem  pools:  hardly  the 
sixth  part  of  the  Birket  d-MamiUa ;  hardly  the  tenth 
of  the  Birket' eS'Sultanj  or  of  the  lowest  of  the  three 
pools  of  Solomon  at  El-JSurak,  Yet  it  is  a  sacred  spot, 
even  to  the  Moslem ;  much  more  to  the  Jew  i  for  not 
onlv  from  it  was  the  water  taken  at  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles,  but  the  water  for  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer 
(Dach,  Talnu  BahyL  p.  880).  Jewish  tradition  makes 
Gihon  and  Siloam  one  (Lightfoot,  CetU,  Chor,  in  Matt, 
p.  51 ;  Schwarz,  p.  265),  as  if  Gihon  were  ^  the  bursting 

forth**  (n*^A9  to  break  out),  and  Siloam  the  receptacle 
of  the  waters  '*  sent."  If  this  were  the  case,  it  might 
be  into  Siloam,  through  one  of  the  many  subterranean 
aqueducts  with  which  Jerusalem  abounds,  and  one  of 
which  probably  went  down  the  Tyropoeon,  that  Heze- 
kiah  turned  the  waters  on  the  other  side  of  the  city, 
when  he  *'  stopped  the  upper  watercourse  of  Gihon,  and 
brought  it  straight  down  to  the  west  side  of  the  city  of 
David''  (2  Chron.  xxxii,  30). 

The  rush  of  water  down  these  conduits  is  referred  to 

by  Jerome  (^  per  terraruro  concava  et  antra  saxi  duris> 

simi  com  magno  sonitu  venit,**  in  Ita,  viii,  6),  as  heard 

in  his  day,  showing  that  the  water  was  more  abundant 

then  than  now.     The  intermittent  character  of  Siloam 

b  also  noticed  by  him ;  but  in  a  locality  perforated  by 

80  many  aqueducts,  and  supplied  by  so  many  large  wells 

and  secret  springs  (not  to  speak  of  the  discharge  of  the 

great  city  baths),  this  irregular  flow  is  easily  accounted 

for  both  by  the  direct  and  the  siphonic  action  of  the 

water.    How  this  natural  intermittency  of  Siloam  could 

be  made  identical  with  the  miraculous  troubling  of 

Bethesda  (John  v,  4)  one  does  not  see.    The  lack  of 

water  in  the  pool  now  is  no  proof  that  there  was  not  the 

great  abundaiice  of  which  Josephus  speaks  ( War^  v,  4, 

1);  and  as  to  the  **  sweetness**  he  speaks  of,  like  the 

•*  aquae  dulces**  of  Virgil  {Georg,  iv,  61),  or  the  Old  TesU 

pnia  (Exod.  XV,  25),  which  is  used  both  in  reference 

to  the  sweetness  of  the  Marah  waters  (ibid.)  and  of  the 

'*  stolen  waters'*  of  the  foolish  woman  (Prov.  ix,  17 ;  it 

simply  means  fresh  or  pleasant,  in  opposition  to  bitter 

(*ip;  ^ucpoc)*     The  miracle  performed  on  the  blind 

roan  gave  rise,  most  probably,  to  the  tradition  of  the 

healing  qualities  of  the  water.    We  may  here  note  that 

the  sacredness  and  efficacy  of  the  water  are  still  held  by 

Jewish  tradition,  but  more  particularly  at  its  source,  the 

well  of  the  Virgin.   It  is  the  bxsa^^^  S  rb-'nO— the 

bathing-place  of  rabbi  Ismael,  where  the  high-priest 

used  to  plunge  himself,  and  where  the  modem  Jews  of 

Jerusalem  visit  as  one  of  their  holy  places,  especially  on 

the  first  day  of  their  year  {Rosh  Hashskana)  and  the 

day  of  atonement  {Yom  Kippur), 

The  expression  in  Isaiah,  '*  waters  of  Shiloah  that  go 
sofUy,**  seems  to  point  to  the  slender  rivulet,  flowing 
f^ntly,  though  once  very  profusely,  out  of  Siloam  into 
the  lower  breadth  of  level,  where  the  king's  gardens,  or 
''royal  paradise,"  stood,  and  which  is  still  the  greenest 
spot  about  the  Hoi}'  City,  reclaimed  from  sterility  into 
a  fair  oasis  of  olive-groves,  fig-trees,  pomegranates,  etc, 
by  the  tiny  rill  which  flows  out  of  Siloam.  A  winter- 
torrent  like  the  Kedron,  or  a  swelling  river  like  the 
Euphrates,  carries  havoc  with  it  by  sweeping  off  soil, 
trees,  and  terraces ;  but  this  Siloam-fed  rill  flows  softly, 
fertilizing  and  beautifying  the  region  through  which  it 


passes.  As  the  Euphrates  is  used  b}'  the  prophet  as 
the  symbol  of  the  wasting  sweep  of  the  Assyrian  king, 
so  Siloam  is  taken  as  the  type  of  the  calm  prosperity  of 
Israel  under  Messianic  rule,  when  "  the  desert  rejoices 
and  blossoms  as  the  rose."  The  word  softly  or  secretly 
(:3Xb)  does  not  seem  to  refer  to  the  secret  transmission 
of  the  waters  through  the  tributary  viaducts,  but,  like 
Ovid's  "molles  aqwe,"  **b]an6m  aqus,"  and  Catullus's 
"  moUe  flumen,"  to  the  quiet  gentleness  with  which  the 
rivulet  steals  on  its  mission  of  beneficence,  through  the 
gardens  of  the  king.  Thus  **  Siloah's  brook"  of  Milton, 
and  "cool  Siloam's  shady  rill,"  are  not  mere  poetical 
fancies.  The  "*  founUin"  and  the  "  pool"  and  the  "*  rill" 
of  Siloam  are  all  visible  to  this  day,  each  doing  its  old 
work  beneath  the  high  rock  of  Moriah,  and  almost  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  the  Temple  wall. 

8.  Adjoining  Village  of  the  Same  Name,— East  of  the 
Kedron,  right  opposite  the  rough  gray  slope  extending 
between  E)eraj  and  Silw&n,  above  the  kitchen-gardens 
watered  by  Siloam  which  supply  Jerusalem  with  vege- 
tables, is  the  village  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
pool — Krfr-SUw&n,  At  Deraj  the  Kedron  is  narrow, 
and  the  village  is  very  near  the  fountain.  Hence  it  is 
to  it  rather  than  to  the  pool  that  the  villagers  generally 
betake  themselves  for  water.  For  as  the  Kedron  widens 
considerably  in  its  progress  southward,  the  Kefr  is  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  Birkeh.  This  village  is 
unmentioned  in  ancient  times;  perhaps  it  did  not  exist. 
It  is  a  wretched  place  for  filth  and  irregularity;  its 
square  hovels  all  huddled  together  like  the  lairs  of  wild 
beasts,  or,  rather,  like  the  tombs  and  caves  in  which 
savages  or  dsemoniacs  may  be  supposed  to  dwell.  It 
lies  near  the  foot  of  the  third  or  southern  height  of  Oli- 
vet ;  and  in  all  likelihood  marks  the  spot  of  the  idol- 
shrines  which  Solomon  built  to  Chemoeh  and  Ashto- 
reth  and  Milcom.  This  was  "  the  mount  of  corruption" 
(2  Kings  xxiii,  13),  the  hill  that  is  before  (east ;  before 
in  Hebrew  geography  means  eas()  Jerusalem  (1  lUngs 
xi,  7) ;  and  these  "  abominations  of  the  Moabitcs,  Zido- 
nians,  and  Ammonites"  were  built  on  "  the  right  hand 
of  the  mount,"  that  is,  the  southern  part  of  it.  This  is 
the  '*  opprobrious  hlU"  of  Milton  {Par,  f^tt^  i,  403); 
the  **  mons  offensionis"  of  the  Vulgate  and  of  early  trav- 
ellers; the  Mo9^^  of  the  Sept  (see  Keil,  On  Kings); 
and  the  Berg  des  Aergemisses  of  German  maps.  In 
Ramboux's  singular  volume  of  lithographs  (CoL  1858) 
of  Jerusalem  and  its  Holy  PlaceSy  in  imitation  of  the  an- 
tique, there  is  a  sketch  of  an  old  monolith  tomb  in  the 
village  of  Silwan,  which  few  travellers  have  noticed,  but 
of  which  De  Saulcy  has  given  us  both  a  cut  and  a  de- 
scription (ii,  215),  setting  it  down  as  a  relic  of  Jebusitish 
workmanship.  The  present  village  of  Siloam  occupies 
the  site  of  an  old  quarry.  The  houses  are  often  made 
simply  by  walling  up  an  excavation,  and  sometimes 
they  cling  to  the  scarped  face  of  the  cliff.  Steps  are 
cut  in  different  parts  of  the  village,  originally  for  the 
convenience  of  the  quarrymen,  and  now  serving  as 
streets  {Ordnance  Survey^  p.  64). 

For  further  detailH,  see  Kobinson,  Biblical  Researches^ 
i,  460,  492-498;  Olin,  Travels,  ii,  153,  154;  Williams, 
Holy  City,  p.  378,  879;  Barclay,  City  of  the  Great  King, 
p.  311  sq.;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  524;  Jervaa- 
lem  Recovered,  p.  20;  and  especially  Tobler,  Die  SHoah- 
quelle  und  der  Oelbetg  (Berlin,  1852). 

Bilva,  Samuel  da,  a  Jewish  ph3^ician  of  the  17th 
century,  deserves  our  attention  on  account  of  the  part 
be  took  against  Uriel  (or  Gabriel)  Acosta  (q.  v.).  Having 
succeeded  in  perusing  Acosta's  work  before  it  was  print- 
ed— a  work  in  which  the  Pharisaic  tradition  was  not  only 
attacked,  but  also  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the 
oral  tradition  denied— Da  Silva  published  his  Tradado 
da  ImmoriaUdade  da  Alma  (Amst.  1623),  in  which  he 
combats  the  ignorance  '*  of  a  certain  adversary  of  his 
time"  {de  certo  contrariador  de  notso  tempo).  In  conse- 
quence of  this  attack,  Acosta  published  his  work  £ar- 
amen  das  Tradi^oens  Phariseas  Confeiidas  con  a  Ley 
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Escrilii  par  Uriel,  Juristo  Edirto  (ibid.  1628),  with  a 
rejoinder  against  Da  Silva,  Com  Repotta  d  hum  Samuel 
da  SilvUj  seu  Falto  Calumniador,  Ten  years  before  the 
publication  of  the  Tradado,  Da  Silva  published  a  trans- 
lation of  Maimonides'  treatise  on  repentance,  Tradado 
de  la  Thetuvahy  6  Contricion,  Traduzida  PiUavra  por 
Palavra  da  Lingua  Hebr,  (ibid.  1613).  See  Filrst,  BUd, 
Jud,  iii,  824;  De  Boasi,  Dizionario  Storico  deyli  Aulori 
JCbrei  (Germ.  transU),  p.  296  sq.;  Wolf,  BibL  Hebr,  iii, 
1116;  Kaiserling,  Gesch,  d  Juden  in  Portugal  (Leips. 
1867),  p.  288;  Schudt,  Jiid,  DenkwurdigkeUen,  i,  287. 
(a  P.) 

Bilv&nus,  an  old  Italic  divinity.  The  etymology 
of  the  name  denotes  a  gylvan  god,  but  descriptions  of 
the  qualities  and  doings  of  Silvanus  indicate  chat  he 
symbolized  the  life-giving  forces  of  nature  generally. 
He  was  the  god  of  arable  fields  as  well  as  of  the  forests, 
and  in  that  character  watched  over  the  boundaries  of 
fields  and  presided  over  their  fruitfulness.  The  law  of 
the  agtimetuori  (a  collection  of  various  instructions  re- 
lating to  the  surveying  of  land)  even  requires  that  every 
landed  property  should  possess  three  Silvanu  The  for- 
est, however,  would  seem  always  to  have  been  the  pecul- 
iar domain  of  Silvanus.  His  loud  -  resounding  voice 
would  be  heard  to  issue  from  the  wood  like  that  of  Pan, 
with  whom  he  was  often  confounded;  and  sacrifices  of 
com,  pigs,  meat,  and  wine  were  there  presented  to  him 
in  order  to  invoke  his  favorable  interference  with  the 
welfare  of  the  herds  of  cattle.  Pigs  which  devastated 
cultivated  fields  were  also  offered  to  him  in  sacrifice. — 
Smith,  Diet,  of  MyihoL  s.  v. ;  VoUmer,  Worterb.  d,  My- 
thol,  8.  V. 

Silva'ntiB  (Gnecized  StXovavoc,  from  theLat.M/t7a- 
fiu8  for  syhanus, "  of  the  grove"),  a  distinguished  Chris- 
tian teacher,  the  companion  of  Paul  in  his  journey 
through  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  (2  Cor.  i,  19;  1  Thess. 
i,  1 ,  2  Thess.  i,  1 ;  1  Pet.  v,  12);  elsewhere  (Acts  xv, 
22,  27,  32,  84,  40;  xvi,  19,  26,  29;  xvii,  4,  10,  14,  16; 
xviii,  6)  in  the  contracted  form  Silas  (q.  v.). 

Silver  (hO!S,  keseph,  often  rendered  "money"). 
There  is  no  mention  of  this  metal  in  Scripture  until  the 
time  of  Abraham.  Before  that  time  brass  and  iron  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  only  metals  in  use  (Gen.  iv,  22). 
Abraham  was  rich  in  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  in  tiocks 
and  herds,  and  silver  in  his  day  was  in  general  circula- 
tion as  money.  It  was  uncoined,  and  estimated  always 
by  weight.  Coined  money  was  not  in  use  among  the 
Israelites  until  an  advanced  period  of  their  histor}\ 
The  Romans  are  said  to  have  had  only  copper  money 
until  within  five  years  of  the  first  Punic  war,  when  they 
began  to  coin  silver  (Pliny,  Hist,  Nat,  xxx,  8).  Their 
coins  were  extensively  introduced  into  Judaea  after  it 
became  a  Roman  province.— Kitto. 

In  early  times,  according  to  the  Bible,  silver  was  used 
for  ornaments  (Gen.  xxiv,  63),  for  cups  (xliv,  2),  for  the 
sockets  of  the  pillars  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxvi,  19, 
etc),  their  hooks  and  fillets,  or  rods  (xxvii,  10),  and 
their  capitals  (xxxviii,  17) ;  for  dishes,  or  chargers,  and 
bowls  (Numb,  vii,  13),  trumpets  (x,  2),  candlesticks  (1 
Chron.  xxviii,  15),  tables  (ver.  16),  basins  (ver.  17), 
chains  (Isa.  xl,  19),  the  settings  of  ornaments  (Prov. 
XXV,  11),  studs  (Cant,  i,  11),  and  crowns  (Zech.  vi,  U). 
Images  for  idolatrous  worship  were  made  of  silver  or 
overlaid  with  it  (Exod.  xx,  23;  Hos.  xiii,  2;  Hab.  ii, 
19;  Bar.  vi,  89),  and  the  manufacture  of  silver  shrines 
for  Diana  was  a  trade  in  Ephesus  (Acts  xix,  24).  But 
its  chief  use  was  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  and  through- 
out the  Old  Test,  we  find  keseph, "  silver,"  used  for  mon- 
ey, like  the  Fr.  argent.  To  this  general  usage  there  is 
but  one  exception.  See  Metal,  Vessels  and  orna- 
ments of  gold  and  silver  were  common  in  Egypt  in  the 
times  of  Osirtasen  I  and  Thothmes  III,  the  contempo- 
raries of  Joseph  and  Moses  (Wilkinson,  y4nr.  Egypt,  iii, 
225).  In  the  Homeric  poems  we  find  indications  of  the 
constant  application  of  silver  to  purposes  of  ornament 

d  luxury.    It  was  used  for  basins  {Od,  i,  137 ;  iv,  63), 


goblets  {II  xxiii,  741),  baskets  {Od,  iv,  125),  coffen  {II 
xviii,  413),  sword-hilts  (i,  219;  Od,  viii,  404),  do«- 
handles  (i,  442),  and  clasps  for  the  greaves  (/^  iii,S31). 
Door-posts  {Od,  vii, 89)  and  lintels  {ibid.  90)  gUtteredwiti 
silver  ornaments;  baths  (iv,  128),  Ubles  (x,  365),  bo«s 
(//.  i,  49;  xxiv,  606),  scabbards  (xi,  31),  sword-bcits 
(xviii,  698),  belts  for  the  shield  {Utid,  480),  chariot^poie« 
(v,  729),  and  the  naves  of  wheels  {ibid.)  were  adoroed 
with  silver;  women  braided  their  hair  with  silrer- 
thread  (xvii,  62),  and  cords  appear  to  have  been  m*ie 
of  it  {Od.  X,  24);  while  we  ctHistanily  find  that  sword« 
{IL  ii,  46;  xxiii,  807)  and  sword-belts  (xi,  237),  throne^ 
or  chairs  of  state  {Od,  viii,  66),  and  bedsteads  (xxiiL 
200)  were  studded  with  silver.  Thetis  of  the  silver  feet 
was  probably  so  called  from  the  silver  oniamenta  on  her 
sandals  {IL  i,  638).  The  practice  of  overlaying  sOrer 
with  gold,  referred  to  in  Homer  (^Od.  vi,  232;  xxiii, 
169),  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  though  infe- 
rior materials  were  covereii  with  silver  (l^rov.  xxvi,  23). 

Silver  was  brought  to  Solomon  from  Arabia  (2  Chron. 
ix,  14)  and  from  Tarshish  (ver.  21),  which  supplied  the 
markets  of  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii,  12).  From  TarshLsh  it 
came  in  the  form  of  plates  (Jer.  x,  9),  like  tbt^e  on 
which  the  sacred  books  of  the  Singhalese  are  written  to 
this  day  (Tennent,  Ceylon,  ii,  102).  The  ailver  bowl 
given  as  a  prize  by  Achilles  was  the  work  of  SidooiaD 
artists  (//.  xxiii,  748;  comp.  Od,  iv,  618).  In  Hocser 
{It,  ii,  857),  Alybe  is  called  the  birthplace  of  silrer,  and 
was  probably  celebrated  for  its  mines.  But  Spain  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  chief  source  whence  silver  W3$ 
obtained  by  the  ancients.  Possibly  the  hills  of  Pales- 
tine may  have  afforded  some  supply  of  this  metal 
"When  Yolney  was  among  the  Druses,  it  was  men- 
tioned to  him  that  an  ore  idTording  silver  and  lead  had 
been  discovered  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  in  Lebaooo' 
(Kitto,  Phys,  Hist,  of  Palestine,  p.  73). 

For  an  account  of  the  knowledge  of  obtaining  and 
refining  silver  possessed  by  the  ancient  Hebrews,  tee 
Mine.  The  whole  operation  of  mining  is  vividly  de- 
picted in  Job  xxviii,  1-11,  and  the  process  of  purifying 
metals  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  Psa.  xii,  6 ;  F^v.  xxv. 
4,  while  it  is  described  with  some  minuteness  in  £zeL 
xxi,  20-22.  Silver  mixed  with  alloy  is  referred  en  in 
Jer.  vi,  80,  and  a  finer  kind,  either  purer  in  itsdf  <ir 
more  thoroughly  purified,  is  mentioned  in  Prov.  viii,  19. 
— Smith.  There  is  a  tieautiful  allusion  in  the  propbecr 
of  Malachi  to  the  refining  of  this  precious  metaL  The 
Lord  of  hosts  is  represented  '^  bitting  as  a  refiner  and 
purifier  of  silver"  (Mai.  iii,  3).  In  the  process  of  refin- 
ing silver,  the  workman  sits  with  his  eye  steadDy  fixed 
on  the  surface  of  the  molten  metal,  and  the  operatioD  b 
only  known  to  be  complete  when  he  sees  his  own  ima^ 
reflected  in  it.  So  in  this  panage  we  have  a  beautifol 
figure  descriptive  of  God's  purpose  in  placing  his  people 
in  the  furnace  of  affliction,  while  he  is,  as  it  were,  seated 
by  their  side,  his  all-seeing  eye  being  steadily  intent 
on  the  work  of  purifying,  and  his  wisdom  and  love  en- 
gaged on  their  behalf  until  his  own  glorious  image  is 
reflected  on  their  souls,  and  the  work  of  purifying  is 
fully  accomplished.  The  way  in  which  silver  is  spoken 
of  in  the  book  of  Job  (xxWii,  1), "  Surely  there  is  a  vein 
for  the  silver  and  a  place  for  gold  where  they  fine  it," 
affords  one  of  the  many  instances  of  the  scien title  acs 
curacy  of  Scripture.  An  eminent  geologist  has  re- 
marked on  the  distinction  here  drawn,  and  which  the 
discoveries  of  modem  science  have  made  clear,  between 
the  "  vein  of  silver"  and  "  dust  of  gold,"  indicating  thai 
there  are  mines  of  the  one  and  not  of  the  other  (Murchi- 
son,  Siluiifj,  p.  467). 

SilveriuB,  St.,  and  pope  in  536-37.  He  was  a  son 
of  pope  Hormisdas,  who  had  been  married  before  he  l^ 
came  a  priest,  and  prior  to  his  elevation  to  the  papacy 
was  a  subtleacon.  That  elevation  was  caused  by  Tbeo- 
datus,  the  Gothic  king,  who  was  involved  in  disputes  with 
Justinian,  and  would  not  consent  that  a  candidate  wb^ 
favored  the  emperor  should  be  confirmed.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  Silverius  added  bribes  to  the  other  m&- 
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tires  which  inflnenoed  the  king.  The  impeml  general 
Belisarins  soon  afterwards  degraded  the  new  pope  on 
the  charge  of  treason,  and  sent  him  to  Patara,  in  Lycia. 
Vigilios  became  his  saccessor.  Silverius  succeeded  in 
returning  to  Italy,  but  was  delivered  up  to  Vigilius  by 
Beliaariiis,  and  sent  to  the  island  of  Palmaria,  where  he 
soon  afterwards  died.  He  was  canonized  by  the  Kom- 
ish  Church;  and  is  commemorated  June  20. — Herzog, 
Real- Ency Hop,  s.  v. 

Silverling  (w)D3,  kiseph,  L  e.  tilver^  as  elsewhere 
rendered ;  Sept,  aii^o^ ;  Vulg.  argmteus,  u  e.  ticlus  un- 
derst/iod),  a  word  used  once  only  in  the  A.  Y.  (Isa.  vii, 
23)  to  signify  apiece  of  tUctr  (q.  v.).  In  this  sense  it 
exactly  corresponds  with  the  Greek  apyvpioVf  which 
was  used,  however,  for  the  halfahtkei,  or  denarius, 

SilTester.    See  Sylvester. 

Bilvestro  dk*  Gozzolini,  founder  of  the  Order  of 
Silvestrians,  was  bom  in  1177  at  Osimo,  where  he  be- 
came canon  and  religious  teacher.  In  1227  he  retired 
to  a  deaert  in  the  neighborhood,  where  he  practiced 
rigid  austerities,  and  in  1231  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
order  named  after  him  and  placed  it  under  the  rule  of 
St.  Benedict.  Pope  Innocent  IV  approved  it  in  1248, 
and  assigned  Silvestro  a  house  at  Rome,  which  still  ex- 
ists.  He  died  at  Fabiano,  Nov.  26, 1267.  See  Uoefer, 
Nottv.  Bioff.  Ohtirale,  s.  v. 

Sim,  William  Rondax,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  (k>Iconda,  IlL,  Nov.  25, 1831.  He  graduated 
at  Hanover  College,  Hanover,  Ind.,  Aug.  9, 1854,  and  at 
Danville  Theological  Seminar}'  in  1857,  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  and  in  1858  was 
ordained  by  Kaskaskia  Presbytery  and  installed  pastor 
of  the  congregations  of  Jordan  Grove  and  Lively  Prai- 
rie, ni.  In  October,  1860,  he  took  charge  of  the  Church 
in  Golconda,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  July  7, 
1864.  Mr.  Sim  was  a  pure-minded  Christian,  charac- 
terized by  a  very  remarkable  degree  of  refinement,  in 
thought,  expression,  and  deportment.  See  Wilson,  Presb, 
Hist,  A  Imanac,  1865,  p.  120.     (J.  L.  a) 

Simalcn'S  (^'LtvftaXKOvri  v.  r.  Ei/ioXicovai,  etc; 
Vulg.  Emalchttely  Afulchus;  Josephus,  MoXxoCt  -^nf- 
xUi,  5,  1 ;  comp.  xiv,  14,  1 ;  War^  i,  14,  1),  an  Arabian 
chief  who  had  charge  of  Antiochus,  the  young  son  of 
Alexander  Balas,  before  he  was  put  forward  b}'  Tryphon 
as  a  claimant  to  the  Syrian  throne  (1  Mace  xi,  89).  Ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  (^Edog.  xxxii,  1)  the  name  of  the 
chief  was  Diodes^  though  in  another  place  {Fraff,  xxi, 
Miilier)  he  calls  him  Jamblickus.  The  name  evidently 
contains  the  element  melekf  "king,"  but  the  original 
form  is  uncertain  (oomp.Grotius  and  Grimm  on  1  Mace. 
k)c  cit). — Smith. 

Siman  ("{^"^p),  like  the  Greek  mifAttov,  ffijfia,  a 
sign  or  a  symbol,  denotes  among  the  Masorites : 

1.  A  chapter  of  a  book  or  the  number  of  a  psalm.  In 
the  Pentateuch  neither  book  nor  chapter  is  quoted,  but 
always  the  section,  which  is  called  ni:;^b,  or  ">"1D  and 
K"!1D.    Thus  the  Minora  Finalit  on  H^KS  remarks: 

^  ^  'j -^O,  L  e.  "  it  occurs  three  tiroes,  and  the  passages 
are  found  in  Jer.  li,  and  in  Job  at  the  beginning 
of  ch.  xvl"  On  D'^nbn  ^3Bb  the  31  asorah  remarks : 
t":  p-^O  Whro,  ^0133  1in"«3iQ^01  \  i.  e. "  it  occurs 
four  rimes,  and  the  passages  are  quoted  in  Psa.  Ivi." 
On  Q"«nbx  I^DH  it  is  remarked,  •50133  'jin'^313"«OT  1 
r!^r5<"52  n^'^DS,  i.  e.  "  it  occurs  six  times,  and  the 
passages  are  quoted  in  the  section  Bereshith'*  [i.  e.  Gen. 
if  1-6, 8.  By  comparing  the  Masoretic  note  in  the  Rab- 
binic Bible,  it  will  be  found  that  the  passages  are  quoted 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third  chapter,  since  the  phrase 
C^nbx  ^13H  occors  here  for  the  first  ume]. 

2.  It  denotes  passages,  examples,  which  are  quoted 
io  order  to  confirm  the  Masoretic  notes. 


8.  It  is  used  as  a  symbol  or  mnemotechnic  il  sign.  Thus 
when  a  word  occurs  three  times,  four  times,  etc,  as  often 
as  it  occurs  a  corresponding  symbol,  which  is  generally  of 
a  ver}'  artificial  character,  is  given.  Thus  the  Masora 
Parva  remarks  on  np^  (Gen.  xviii,  4),  ■'113  113^01  Z 
X3T1D  K^2ai,  L  e.  **  it  occurs  three  times,  and  the  sym- 
bol is  *  the  water  of  the  mighty,  iron.' "  Now  each  of 
these  three  words  represents  a  symbol,  signifying  the 
passage  in  which  the  word  Hp^  occurs.  Thits  "^tC, 
"water,**  is  the  symbol  of  the  passage  in  which  we 
read  D-^tt  a?^  W  np%«let  a  little  water  be  fetched** 
(ver.  4).    The  second  word,  X"ina*T^  "of  the  mighty,** 

refers  to  the  passage  Hp"^  "1123  "^30  DX"even  the 
captivity  of  the  mighty  shall  be  taken  away**  (Isa.  xlix, 
25).  The  third  word^  Kbf^D,  "iron,**  refers  to  bna 
np"^  "1B3773,  "iron  is  taken  out  of  the  earth**  (Job 
xxviii,  2).  In  the  same  verse  the  Masorah  remarks  on 
1Xn-n,  "and  wash,**  K-^ST  »na5n  K-^B  '■'01  a,i.e."it 
occurs  three  times,  and  its  symbol  is  *  the  waters  of  the 
servant  are  dean.' "  The  first  word,  K**^, "  the  waters,** 
refers  to  that  verse  in  which  before  I2cn"^1  is  read  W^T2 
[i.  e.  in  the  same  verse] ;  the  second  word,  K"iaj"1, "  of 
the  ser\*ant,*'  refers  to  D3133?,  "  your  servant,"  which 
occurs  in  Gen.  xix,  2.  The  third  word,  K'^3*l, "  dean," 
refers  to  Isa.  i,  16,  ISTH  12Sn%  "wash  you,  make  you 
clean." 

4.  The  word  ^73**D  stands  alone  without  any  addi- 
tion or  explanation,  and  in  this  position  it  serves  as 
a  monitor:  a.  When  one  word  differs  from  a  similar 
one,  either  by  its  prefix  or  through  another  letter,  and 
in  this  instance  it  calls  the  attention  to  the  difference. 
Thus  in  Lev.  xxv,  25  we  read  "^"^nx  •]1^'^-'^3,  "if 
thy  brother  be  waxen  poor;"  but  in  ver.  85  we  read 
•^•^nx  -J'I73'^-'31,  "and  if  thy  brother,"  etc  To  the 
latter  passage  the  Masorah  adds  l^'^D,  to  call  attention 
to  the  "^3  in  ver.  25,  and  ^Z*  in  ver.  35.  b.  When  the 
difference  is  caused  by  another  word.  Thus  in  Numb, 
iv,  6,  14,  we  read  l-^in  1««1,  "and  shall  put  in  the 
staves  thereof;"  but  in  ver.  8,  11  we  read  rx  *I13]D*I 
l*^^!!,  "and  shall  put,"  etc  Here,  in  this  instance, 
the  Masorah  places  ")Q*^D  to  the  first  form.  Comp. 
also  Lev.  xix,  5  and  xxii,  29;  Psa.  Ivi,  5,  12.  c. 
When  a  difference  consists  in  the  accents.  Thus  in 
Numb,  iv,  80  we  read  ns'IJ  D"«rT3n-p  n^r,  "even 
until  fiftv  vears;"  but  in  ver.  35  we  read  1>1 
n3^  Q'^wl3n*",a.  in  this  instance  the  attention  is 
called  to  the  difference  of  the  accents,  viz.  the  first  l^l 
has  the  Tebir.  ,  the  second  the  Tiphcha,  ^.  These  few 
examples  will  show  the  importance  of  the  meaning  of 
the  "(^"^D  in  its  different  stages.  See  Buxtorf,  TiberiaSy 
8€U  Masioreticus  CommentariuSf  p.  259  sq. ;  Frensdorff; 
Massora  Maffnoy  in  trod.  p.  9.     (B.  P.) 

8iin'e5n  (Heb.  Shimon' y  'jlj'ac,  a  kearingy  I  e.  by 
Jehovah ;  SepL  and  New  Test,  ivfittovy  and  so  Jose- 
phus, A  fU,  \y  19, 7),  the  name  of  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
Hebrew  tribes,  and  of  several  other  Jews  named  from 
him.  (In  our  account  of  the  f»)rmer  we  largely  follow 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.)     See  also  Simon. 

1.  The  second  of  Jacob's  sons  by  Leah.  B.C.  1918. 
His  birth  is  recorded  in  Gen.  xxix,  33,  and,  in  the  ex- 
planation there  given  of  the  name  it  is  derived  from 
the  root  shama'y  "to  hear" — "  *  Jehovah  hath  heard  that 
I  was  hated' .  .  .  and  she  called  his  name  Shimeon." 
This  metaphor  is  not  carried  on  (as  in  the  case  of  some 
of  the  other  names)  in  Jacob's  blessiug;  and  in  that  of 
Moses  all  mention  of  Simeon  is  omitted.  FUrst  {Udn-. 
Handwb.  s.  v.)  inclines  to  the  interpretation  "  famous" 
{ruhmreicher).  Redslob  {Alttest.  Nameny  p.  98),  on  the 
other  hand,  adopting  the  Arabic  root  ihamoj  considers 
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the  name  to  mean  ''sons  of  bondage)"*  or  '* bondmen." 
But  the  above  text  gives  the  natural  etymology. 

The  first  g^up  of  Jacob's  children  consists,  besides 
Simeon,  of  the  three  other  sons  of  Leah— Reuben,  Levi, 
and  Judah.  With  each  of  these  Simeon  b  mentioned  in 
some  connection.  "  As  Reuben  and  Simeon  are  mine,** 
says  Jacob, "  so  shall  Joseph*s  sons  Ephraim  and  Manas- 
seh  be  mine'*  (Gen.  xlviii,  5).  With  Levi,  Simeon  was 
associated  in  the  massacre  of  the  Shechemites  (xxxiv, 
25),  a  deed  which  drew  on  them  the  remonstrance  of 
their  father  (ver.  80),  and  evidently  also  his  dying  curse 
(xlix,  5-7).  With  Judah  the  connection  was  drawn 
still  closer.  He  and  Simeon  not  only  "went  up"  to- 
gether, side  by  side,  in  the  forefront  of  the  nation,  to 
the  conquest  of  the  south  of  the  Holy  Land  (Judg.  i,  8, 
17),  but  their  allotments  lay  together  in  a  more  special 
manner  than  those  of  the  other  tribes,  something  in  the 
same  maimer  as  Benjamin  and  £phrairo.  Besides  the 
massacre  of  Shechem — a  deed  not  to  be  judged  of  by 
the  standards  of  a  more  civilized  and  less  violent  age, 
and,  when  fairly  estimated,  nut  wholly  discreditable 
to  its  perpetrators — the  only  personal  incident  related 
of  Simeon  is  the  fact  of  his  being  selected  by  Joseph, 
without  any  reason  given  or  implied,  as  the  hostage  for 
the  appearance  of  Benjamin  (Gen.  xlii,  19, 24, 86 ;  xliii, 
28). 

These  slight  traits  are  characteristically  amplified  in 
the  Jewish  traditions.  In  theTargum  of  Pseudo-Jonathan 
it  is  Simeon  and  Levi  who  are  the  enemies  of  the  lad 
Joseph.  It  is  they  who  counsel  his  being  killed,  and 
Simeon  binds  him  before  he  b  lowered  into  the  well  at 
Dothan.  (See  further  details  in  Fabricius,  CocL  Pteudep, 
p.  585.)  Hence  Joseph's  selection  of  him  as  the  hos- 
tage, his  binding  and  incarceration.  In  the  Midrash 
the  strength  of  Simeon  is  so  prodigious  that  the  Egyp- 
tians are  unable  to  cope  with  him,  and  his  binding  is 
only  accomplished  at  length  by  the  intervention  of  Ma- 
nasseh,  who  acts  as  the  house  steward  and  interpreter 
of  Joseph.  His  powers  are  so  great  that  at  the  mere 
roar  of  his  voice  seventy  valiant  Egyptians  fall  at  his 
feet  and  break  their  teeth  (WeU,  BibL  Leg,  p.  88).  In 
the  '*  Testament  of  Simeon"  his  fierceness  and  implaca- 
bility are  put  prominently  forward,  and  he  dies  warning 
his  children  against  the  indulgence  of  such  passions 
(Fabricius,  CocL  Pseudep,  p.  538-543). 

Tribe  op  Simeon.— The  six  sons  of  Simeon  and  the 
chief  families  of  the  tribe  are  mentioned  in  the  lists  of 
Gen.  xlvi,  10  (in  which  one  of  them,  bearing  the  name 
of  Shaul  [Saul],  is  specified  as  "  the  son  of  the  Canaan- 
itess").  Numb,  xxvi,  12-14,  and  1  Chron.  iv,  24-48.  In 
the  last  passage  (ver.  27)  it  is  mentioned  that  the  fam- 
ilv  of  one  of  the  heads  of  the  tribe  "  had  not  manv 
children,  neither  did  they  multiply  like  to  the  children 
of  Judah."  This  appears  to  have  been  the  case  not  only 
with  one  family,  but  with  the  whole  tribe.  At  the  cen- 
sus at  Sinai  Simeon  numbered  59,800  fighting -men 
(Numb,  i,  23).  It  was  then  the  most  numerous  but  two, 
Judah  and  Dan  alone  exceeding  it;  but  when  the  sec- 
ond census  was  taken,  at  Shiitira,  the  numbers  had 
fallen  to  22,200,  and  it  was  the  weakest  of  all  the  tribes. 
This  was  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  recent  mortality 
following  the  idolatry  of  Peor,  in  which  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  appears  to  have  taken  a  prominent  share,  but 
there  must  have  been  other  causes  which  have  escaped 
mention. 

The  connection  between  Simeon  and  Levi  implied  in 
the  blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix,  5-7)  has  already  been 
adverted  to.  The  passage  relating  to  them  may  be  thus 
rendered : 

Simeon  and  Levi  are  [nterine]  brethren. 
Intftrnments  of  violence  are  their  swords. 

Into  their  [j«ecret]  conncil  come  not  my  soul ! 

Unto  their  aesembly  Join  not  my  honor ! 
For  in  their  wrath  they  slew  man. 
And  in  their  Belf-will  they  bonghed  ox. 

Cnn»ed  be  thfir  wmth,  for  ft  [was!  fierce, 

And  their  anper,  for  it  [wbh]  cmel  I 
I  will  divide  them  in  Jacob, 
And  scatter  them  lu  Israel. 


The  terms  of  this  denunciation  aeMo  to  imply  a 
bond  of  union  between  Simeon  and  Leari,  ajKl  viokni 
and  continued  exploits  performed  under  that  bond,  such 
as  the  one  that  now  remains  on  record,  llie  expres- 
sions of  the  dosing  lines  evidently  refer  to  the  man 
advanced  condition  of  the  nation  of  Israel  after  the  tine 
of  the  death  of  the  father  of  the  individual  patriarebk 
Taking  it,  therefore,  to  be  what  it  purports — an  actual 
prediction  by  the  individual  JaooU— it  has  often  bcea 
pointed  out  how  differently  the  aame  sentence  was  ae^ 
complished  in  the  cases  of  the  two  tribes.  Both  w«e 
** divided"  and  "scattered."  But  the  dispersion  of  the 
Levites  arose  from  their  holding  the  poet  of  boirar  in 
the  nation,  and  being  spread,  for  the  purpoaes  of  educa- 
tion and  worship,  broadcast  over  the  face  of  the  cdui- 
try.  In  the  case  of  Simeon  the  doom  refers  primarily 
to  the  fact  that  originally  this  tribe  bad  no  aeparaie  al- 
lotment of  territory,  but  only  a  series  of  cities  selected 
from  the  region  at  first  assigned  to  Judah  (Josh,  xr, 
21  sq. ;  comp.  with  xix,  1  sq.).  See  South  Coustbt. 
The  eventual  dispersion  seems  to  have  arisen  from  some 
corrupting  element  in  the  tribe  itself,  which  first  re- 
duced its  numbers,  and  at  last  drove  it  firoin  its  allotted 
seat  in  the  country — not,  as  Dan,  because  it  could  not, 
but  because  it  would  not,  stay — and  thus  in  the  ead 
caused  it  to  dwindle  and  disappear  entirely.  The  ma- 
appearance  of  Simeon's  name  in  the  Ucasing  of  Mose 
(Deut,  xxxiii,  6)  may  be  explained  from  the  drcum- 
stanoe  that  the  tribe  is,  in  accordance  with  the  abnve 
peculiarities,  not  regarded  as  having  an  independent 
existence. 

During  the  journey  through  the  wildemeas  Simeon 
was  a  member  of  the  camp  which  marched  on  the  sooth 
side  of  the  sacred  tent.  His  associates  were  Reuben 
and  Gad — not  hb  whole-  brothers,  but  the  sons  of  Zilpah, 
Leah's  maid.  The  head  of  the  tribe  at  the  time  of  the 
Exode  was  Shelumiel,  son  of  Zurishaddat  (Numb,  i,  6), 
ancestor  of  its  one  heroine,  the  intrepid  Judith.  Arooi^ 
the  spies  Simeon  was  represented  by  Shapbat,  son  of 
Hori,  i.  e.  Horite,  a  name  which,  perhaps,  like  the  '^Ca- 
naanitess"  of  the  earlier  list,  reveals  a  trace  of  the  lax 
tendendes  which  made  the  Simeonites  an  easy  pnj  to 
the  licentious  rites  of  Peor,  and  ultimately  destroyed  the 
permanence  of  the  tribe.  At  the  division  of  the  laad 
his  representative  was  Shemuel,  son  of  Ammihod. 

The  connection  between  Judah  and  Simeon  alreadr 
mentioned  seems  to  have  b^un  with  the  conquesL  Ju- 
dah and  the  two  Joseph-brethren  were  first  served  with 
the  lion's  share  of  the  land ;  and  then,  the  Canaauiies 
having  been  suflldently  subdued  to  allow  the  aacied 
tent  to  be  established  without  risk  in  the  heart  uf  the 
country,  the  work  of  dividing  the  remainder  among  the 
seven  inferior  tribes  was  proceeded  with  (Josh,  viii, 
1-6).  Benjamin  had  the  first  turn,  then  Simeon  (xix, 
1).  By  tliis  time  Judah  had  discovered  that  the  tract 
allotted  to  him  was  too  large  (ver.  9),  and  also  too  modi 
exposed  on  the  west  and  south  for  even  bis  great  pow- 
ers. To  Simeon  accordingly  was  allotted  a  district  out 
of  the  territory  of  his  kinsman,  on  its  southern  frontier, 
which  contained  eighteen  or  nineteen  dties,  with  their 
villages,  spread  round  the  venerable  well  of  Beersfadsa 
(ver.  1-8 ;  1  Chron.  iv,  28-83).  Of  these  places,  with 
the  help  of  Judah,  the  Simeonites  possessed  themsdres 
(Judg.  i,  8, 17) ;  and  here  they  were  found,  doubtless  by 
Joab,  residing  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chron.  iv,  81). 
During  his  wandering  life  David  must  have  been  moch 
among  the  Simeonites.  In  fact,  three  of  their  cities  are 
named  in  the  list  of  those  to  which  he  sent  presents  of 
the  spoil  of  the  Amalekites,  and  one  (Ziklag)  was  his 
own  private  property.  It  is  therefore  remarkable  that 
the  numbers  of  Simeon  and  Judah  who  attended  his 
installation  as  king  of  Hebron  should  hare  been  so 
much  bdow  those  of  the  other  tribes  (xii,  28-97).  Pos- 
sibly it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  event  was  taking 
place  in  the  heart  of  their  own  territory,  at  Hebron. 
This,  however,  will  not  account  for  the  curious  fact  that 
the  warriors  of  Simeon  (7100)  were  more  numeitMis  than 
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loM  of  Judili  (6800).  ARer  Dtvid'a  removal  to  Jeni- 
ilem,  the  liud  of  Che  tribe  wea  Shepfaetiih,  eon  of 
Isachah  (xxvii,  16). 

The  roUawJDg  Int  contains  ill  the  nimca  of  pUcea  in 
lie  tribe,  witb  the  pndwble  modern  numee.  (On  the 
[mibie  identiBcatlona,  see  the  Qaor,  Slalantnl  of  the 
PaL  Explor.  Fund,"  Jan.  1876,  p.  23  eq.).    See  Tkibk. 
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tertained  them.  The  oi 
preted  into  a  trace  of  iu 
the  norchem  kingdom  are  me 
Chron.  xt,  9  and  xxxiv,  6,  wbi< 
preaence  of  Simeonitea  there  ii 
Jntiiab.  But  Ibis  may  have  been  merely  i 
tion  of  that  vagrant  npirit  which  was  a  cause  or  a  con- 
sequence of  the  prediction  ascribed  to  Jacob.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  deflnite  statement  of  1  Cbron.  iv,  41- 

show  eoncluMvely  irs  sonthem  origin)  proves  that  at 
that  time  there  were  atill  aome  of  Ihem  remaining  in 
the  original  seat  of  the  tribe,  and  oclualed  by  all  the 
warlike,  lawless  spirit  of  their  progenitor.  This  frag- 
ment of  ancient  chroiiicle  retat«B  two  expeditions  In 

teen  chieftains,  leading:,  doublleas,  a  large  body  of  fol- 
lowen,  was  made  against  the  Hamites  and  the  Mehu- 
nim,  a  powerful  tribe  of  Bedawin,  "at  (he  entrance  of 
Gedor  at  the  east  side  of  the  ravine."  The  second  was 
smaller,  but  more  advenluroos.  Under  the  guidance 
of  four  chiefs  a  band  of  live  hundreil  undertook  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  remnant  of  Amaick.who  had  taken 
refuge  from  the  attacks  of  3fln!  or  David,  or  some  later 
pursuera,  in  the  distant  fastneases  of  Uount  Seir.  The 
expedition  was  successful.  They  smote  the  Amalekil*a 
and  took  poeseseion  of  their  quarters;  and  they  were 
atill  living  there  after  the  ivtuni  of  the  Jeira  from  c^ 
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tivity,  or  whenever  the  first  book  of  Chronicles  was 
edited  in  its  present  form. 

The  audacity  and  intrepidity  which  seem  to  have 
characterized  the  founder  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  are 
seen  in  their  fullest  force  in  the  last  of  his  descendants 
of  whom  there  is  any  express  mention  in  the  sacred 
record.  Whether  the  book  which  bears  her  name  be  a 
history  or  a  historic  romance,  Judith  (q.  v.)  will  always 
lemain  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  among  the 
deliverers  of  her  nation.  Bethulia  would  almost  seem  to 
have  been  a  Simeonitish  colony.  Ozias,  the  chief  man 
of  the  city,  was  a  Simeonite  (Judith  vi,  15),  and  so  was 
Manasses,  the  husband  of  Judith  (viii,  2).  She  herself 
had  the  purest  blood  of  the  tribe  in  her  veins.  Her 
p^enealogy  is  traced  up  to  Zurishaddai  (in  the  Greek 
form  of  the  present  text  Salasadai,  ver.  1),  the  head  of 
the  Simeonttes  at  the  time  of  their  greatest  power. 
She  nerves  herself  for  her  tremendous  exploit  by  a 
prayer  to  "  the  Lord  God  «if  her  father  Simeon"  and  by 
recalling  in  the  most  characteristic  manner,  and  in  all 
their  details,  the  incidents  of  the  massacre  of  Shechem 
(ix,  2). 

Simeon  is  named  by  Ezekiel  (xlvlii,  25)  and  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Revelation  (vii,  7)  in  their  cata- 
logues of  the  restoration  of  Israel.  The  former  removes 
the  tribe  from  Judah  and  places  it  by  the  side  of  Ben- 
jamin.    See  Meth,  Quar,  Rev,  Jan.  1875,  p.  121. 

2.  (A.  V.  "  Shimeon.")  An  Israelite  of  the  family 
of  Harim  who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  re- 
turn from  Babylon  (Ezra  x,  81).     B.C.  458. 

3.  A  priest,  son  of  Joiarib  (i.  e.  Jehoiarib),  father  of 
John  and  grandfather  of  Mattathias  the  father  of  the 
Maccabee  brothere  (1  Mace  ii,  1). 

4.  The  son  of  Judah  and  father  of  Levi  in  the  ma- 
ternal genealogy  of  our  Lord  (Luke  iii,  80).  B.C.  cir. 
886.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  same  with  Maaseiah 
the  son  of  Adaiah  (2  Chron.  xxiii,  I). 

5.  A  devout  Jew,  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  who 
met  the  parents  of  our  Lord  in  the  Temple,  took  him 
in  his  arms,  and  gave  thanks  for  what  he  saw,  and 
knew  of  Jesus  (Luke  ii,  25-85).  B.C.  6.  The  circum- 
stance is  interesting  as  evincing  the  expectations  which 
were  then  entertained  of  the  speedy  advent  of  the  Mes- 
siah ;  and  important  from  the  attestation  which  it  con- 
veyed in  favor  of  Jesus  from  one  who  was  known  to 
have  received  the  divine  promise  that  he  should  "  not 
taste  of  death  till  he  had  seen  the  Lord's  Christ." 

In  the  Apocryphal  gospel  of  Nicodemus,  Simeon  is 
called  a  high -priest,  and  the  narrative  of  our  Lord's 
descent  into  hell  is  put  into  the  mouths  of  Charinus 
and  Lenthius,  who  are  described  as  two  sons  of  Simeon, 
who  rose  from  the  grave  after  Christ's  resurrection 
(Matt,  xxvii,  58)  and  related  their  story  to  Annas,  Cai- 
aphas,  Nicodemus,  Joseph,  and  Gamaliel. 

Uabban  Simon,  whose  grandmother  was  of  the  fam- 
ily of  David,  succeeded  his  father  Hillel  as  president 
of  the  Sanhedrim  about  A.D.  18  (Otho,  Lexicon  Rabb. 
p.  697),  and  his  son  Gamaliel  was  the  Pharisee  at  whose 
feet  Paul  was  brought  up  (Acts  xxii,  8).  A  Jewish 
writer  specially  notes  that  no  record  of  this  Simeon  is 
preserved  in  the  Mishna  (Lightfoot,  floret  ffeb,  Luke 
ii,  25).  It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  (Prideaux, 
Cofmectio/iy  anno  87,  Michaelis)  or  his  grandson  (Schdtt- 
gen,  Mora  JJeb,  Luke  ii,  25)  of  the  same  name  may  be 
the  Simeon  of  Luke.  In  favor  of  the  identity  it  is  al- 
leged that  the  name,  residence,  time  of  life,  and  gener- 
al character  are  the  same  in  both  cases,  that  the  re- 
markable silence  of  the  Mishna  and  the  counsel  given 
by  Gamaliel  (Acts  v,  88)  countenance  a  suspicion  of  an 
inclination  on  the  part  of  the  family  of  the  rabban  to- 
wards Christianity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that 
these  facts  full  far  short  of  historical  proof,  and  that 
Simeon  was  a  very  common  name  among  the  Jews; 
that  Luke  wouhl  never  have  introduced  so  celebrated 
a  character  as  the  president  of  the  Sanhedrim  merely 
as  "  a  man  in  Jerusalem ;"  and  that  his  son  Gamaliel, 
after  all,  was  educated  as  a  Pharisee.    The  question  is 


discussed  in  Witsius,  Miscellanea  Sacra,  i,  21.  14-1& 
See  also  Wolf,  Cura  PhUologicm  at  Luke  ii,  25 :  aibi 
BibL  llebr,  ii,  682.     See  Simon  brn-Hilusl. 

6.  A  form  (Acts  xv,  14;  also  2  Pel.  i,  2  in  some 
MSS.)  of  the  name  of  Simon  Peter  (q.  \'.\ 

7.  The  proper  name  (Acts  xiii,  1)  of  Niger  (q.  v.), 
an  eminent  Christian  at  Antioch. 

Simeon  of  Durham,  an  English  chronicler,  tanght 
mathematics  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  was  prteender 
in  the  cathedral  at  Durham.  We  owe  to  him  a  /7Mto- 
ria  de  Gestis  Regum  Anghrum,  from  616  to  1129,  con- 
tinued down  to  1 156  by  John  of  Hexham,  and  insetted 
in  the  Anglicanm  Historia  Scriptores  X  of  Twy»d« 
(Lond.  1652,  fol.).  It  is  mostly  a  literal  reproiiiictna 
of  the  Chronicles  of  Florence  of  Worcester,  who  died  io 
1118.  Simeon  is  likewise  the  author  of  a  letter  Dt 
Archiepiscopis  Eboraci;  and  he  has  given  under  his 
own  name,  without  any  addition  to  the  work,  another 
production,  Historia  de  Duneltnensi  EcdemcL,  printed  io 
Twysden*s  edition,  but  which  altogether  belongs,  as  Sri- 
den  has  shown,  to  Turgot,  pnor  of  Durham,  who  died 
in  1 1 1 5.  Simeon  died  afler  1 130.  See  Wright,  Biegr. 
Britann,  Literariuy  voL  L— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Geat- 
raUy  s.  V. 

Simeon  op  Poixttzk,  a  Rusdan  monk,  poet,  and 
ecclesiastical  historian,  was  bom  at  Polotzk  in  16^  awl 
was  bnmght  up  by  strangers;  but  after  the  capture  of 
Smolensk  he  was  called  by  the  <^ai  Alexis  to  educate 
his  oldest  son,  and  thus  introduced  a  liierarv  taste  at 
the  Kremlin.  He  composed  dramas  which  were  ap- 
preciated chiefly  by  Sophia,  the  intelligent  sister  of 
Peter  I.  When  the  emperor  Theodore  ascended  the 
throne  (1676),  his  preceptor  obtained  permission  to  es- 
tablish a  press  in  connection  with  the  palace.  He  con- 
ceived the  design  of  reforming  the  Church.  Bein^ 
suspected,  not  without  reason,  of  Roman  Catholic  ten- 
dencies, be  was  protected  by  his  pupil  from  the  ani- 
madversion of  the  Muscovite  patriarch.  We  owe  to 
Simeon  several  religious  and  poetical  treatises,  but  the 
greater  part  of  his  works  remain  buried  in  the  librarks 
of  Moscow  and  Novgorod.  He  died  at  Moscow,  Aug. 
25, 1680. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirale^  s.  v. 

Simeon,  St.f  sumamcd  Stylitbs  (from  arvXoCr  ^ 
pillar)  f  an  early  anchoret,  waei  bom  about  390  at  Sisan. 
on  the  confines  of  Cilicia  and  Syria.  He  was  the  sk« 
of  a  shepherd,  and  followed  the  same  vocation  himself 
till  his  thirteenth  year,  whoi  he  entered  a  monasteiv 
where  several  brethren  consecrated  themselves  endrelT 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Living  amoBg 
austere  devotees,  he  surpassed  them  all  in  the  rig<v  of 
his  mortifications,  so  that  the  superior,  fearful  of  his 
example,  at  last  dismissed  him.  Afler  spending  three 
yeare  in  solitude  on  Mt.  Selenisi»a,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  passed  forty  days  without  eating,  a  feat  whidi  he 
re-enacted  for  many  years  afterwards,  he  betook  hun- 
self  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  In  Syria,  and  there  made 
for  himself  a  sort  of  shelter  with  stones  piled  on  och 
other.  In  order  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  impor- 
tunities of  the  crowds  who  came  to  him  for  the  care 
of  their  maladies,  he  contrived,  about  the  year  423,  to 
establish  his  residence  on  the  top  of  a  column,  which 
he  raised  first  from  six  to  twelve,  and  at  length  to 
twenty-eight  and  thirty-six  feet  in  height.  Its  sbbi- 
roit  was  three  feet  in  diameter  and  was  surrounded 
with  a  balustrade  of  sufficient  height.  It  was  impoa»* 
ble  to  lie  down  upon  it,  and  Simeon  there  maintained 
his  abode  day  and  night.  A  mode  of  life  so  extraor- 
dinary was,  in  general,  regarded  as  a  piece  of  extrava- 
gance and  vanity,  but  by  many  as  a  mark  of  unosoai 
holiness.  From  his  aeriid  retreat  the  ascetic  gave  his 
instmctions  to  the  people  who  resorted  thither,  and  beU 
public  consultations.  Three  Christian  emperors — The- 
odosius  the  Younger,  Marcion,  and  Leo— -came  to  see 
him.  His  life  was  compared  to  that  of  angels — ofler> 
ing  up  prayers  for  men  from  his  elevation  and  briogii^ 
down  graces  on  them.    His  neck  was  loaded  with  ta 
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iron  chain.  In  praying  he  bent  his  body  so  that  his 
furehead  almost  touched  his  feet.  He  took  only  one 
scanty  meal  a  week  and  fasted  throughout  the  season 
of  Lent.  He  uttered  prophecies  and  vrrought  an  abun- 
dance of  miracles.  Simeon's  fame  became  immense, 
lilgriros  from  distant  lands,  as  Spain,  Gaul,  and  even 
Britain,  flocked  to  see  him.  Little  figures  of  him  were, 
during  his  own  lifetime,  set  up  in  the  workshops  of 
Rome  as  charms  against  eviL  He  corresponded  with 
bishops  and  emperors,  and  influenced  the  policy  both 
of  Church  and  State.  By  his  life  and  his  exhortations 
he  converted  multitudes  of  Saracens  and  other  nomads 
of  the  desert.  Some  time  after  he  had  adopted  his  pe- 
culiar manner  of  life,  some  neighboring  monks  sent  to 
ask  why  be  was  not  content  with  such  fashions  of  ho- 
liness as  bad  sufficed  for  the  saints  of  earlier  days. 
The  messenger  was  charged  to  bid  him  leave  hu  pil- 
lar, and,  in  case  of  a  refusal,  to  poll  him  down  by  force. 
But  Simeon,  on  hearing  the  order,  put  forth  one  of  his 
feet  as  if  to  descend;  and  the  messenger,  as  he  had 
been  instmcted,  acknowledged  this  obedience  as  a  proof 
that  the  Stylite's  mode  of  life  was  approved  by  God, 
and  desired  him  to  continue  in  it.  At  length  the  dev- 
il appeared  to  Simeon  in  the  form  of  the  Saviour  and 
invited  hioa  to  ascend  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
cherubim.  Simeon  put  out  his  foot  to  enter  the  chari- 
ot, when  the  tempter  vanbbed,  and,  in  punishment  of 
his  presumption,  left  him  with  an  ulcer  in  his  thigh, 
which,  for  the  remaining  year  of  his  life,  obliged  him 
to  support  himself  on  one  leg.  He  died  Sept.  1, 460. 
His  body  was  removed  with  great  ceremony  to  Anti- 
och,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  requested  that  it 
might  be  given  to  them  as  a  defence  fur  their  city  in- 
stead of  the  walls  which  they  had  lost.  The  Latins 
celebrate  Simeon's  festival  on  Jan.  5.  There  exists 
from  him  a  Letter  addressetl  to  Theodosius  the  Younger 
to  induce  him  to  return  to  the  Jews  their  synagogues; 
it  is  inserted  in  the  Biblioth.  Ortentulis  of  Asscmani. 
There  is  also  found  in  vol.  vii  of  the  BibL  Mar.  Pa- 
(rum  a  homily,  De  Morte  Assidue  Coffitanda,  which  is 
variously  attributed  to  St.  Simeon,  to  St.  Macarius  of 
Egypt,  to  SL  Ephrem,  and  to  Theophetus  of  Alexandria. 
Sec*  Hoefcr,  Noup,  Biog,  Generale,  s.  v.     See  Stvlites. 

A  disciple  of  Simeon  by  the  name  of  Daniel  succeed- 
ed to  his  reputation  for  sanctity  and  to  his  mode  of 
hfe,  which  he  maintained  for  thirty-three  years  in  the 
still  more  trying  climate  of  the  shore  of  the  Bosphorufs 
about  four  miles  from  0>nsuntinople.  The  marvels  of 
Daniel's  career  are  still  more  startling.  Sometimes  he 
was  almost  blown  by  the  storms  from  the  top  of  his 
pillar.  At  times  for  ilays  together  he  was  covered  with 
snow  and  ice.  How  he  sustained  life,  what  nourish- 
ment he  took,  was  a  mystery  to  his  disciples.  The 
emperor  at  length  insisted  on  a  covering  being  placed 
over  the  top  of  the  pillar,  and  Daniel  survived  till  the 
year  494.     See  Daniel  thb  Sty  lite. 

Sec  Theodoret,  Hisf.  Asceticoy  c  26 s  Ceilller,  Hist. des 
Auteurs SacriSt  XV f4S9;  Acta  i^anctorum, Jan. \  Mura- 
tori.  Acta  Martyrum  Orient.  (1700)-,  Krebs,  De  Styliiis 
(Lips.  17d3) ;  Uhlemann,  Sinieo,  der  FUrst  Stylita  (Leips. 
1846).    See  Pillar  Saints. 

Simeon,  archbbhop  op  ThessalonIca  in  the  14th 
and  15th  centuries,  and  author  of  a  number  of  works 
which  are  still  extant,  was  a  pronounced  advocate  of 
monasticbm,  a  patriot,  and  a  determined  opponent  of 
the  Latin  Church,  against  which  he  directed  his  most 
notable  work,  Kard  Aipktrtwvi  etc.  (Jassy,  1683,  and 
abridged  in  R.  Simon's  Critique  de  la  BibHoth,  de  J/. 
Du-Ptn,  p.  403  sq.),  and  his  De  Divino  Temploj  etc  (see 
Leon  Allatii  De  Sim.  Scnptis  Diatriba  [Par.  1664],  p. 
185-192).  Extracts  are  given  in  Jac.  Goar,  EucAolo- 
gium  Grcecorum  (Par.  1647),  and  by  Moriuus,  Gessner, 
and  Poasevin  {De  Simeon.  Scr^tis,  p.  1^;  comp.  BibL 
Max.  Patrum,  xxii,  768  sq.).  A  number  of  additional 
writings  from  his  pen  are  mentioned  in  Allatius,  among 
them  several  hymns.  He  conducted  a  valiant  defence 
of  Thessalonica  against  the  Turks,  and  died  in  A.D. 


1430,  about  six  months  before  the  surrender  of  the  city 
to  Amurath  II.  See  Allatii  De  Eccle$.  Occident,  atque 
Orient,  Perpetua  Consentione  Libi-i  Tre$  (Col.  Agripp. 
1648),  lib.  ii,  c.  18,  No.  18,  p.  862  sq.;  Gass,  My»tVc  d 
NiholauM  Cabasilus  torn  L^ben  in  Christo  (Greifswald, 
1849),  p.  157  sq. — Herzog,  ReaUEncyklop,  s.  v. 

Simeon,  Charles,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
born  at  Reading,  Sept.  24,  1759,  and  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
became  a  fellow.  He  was  presented  to  the  living  of 
Trinity  Church,  Cambridge,  in  1788,  which  he  held  un- 
til his  death,  in  1836.  As  a  preacher,  Simeon  was  dis- 
tinguished for  an  impassioned  evangelicanism  in  lan- 
guage, sentiment,  and  doctrine,  that  at  first  roused  bit- 
ter opposition ,  but  he  eventually  became  the  centre  of 
evangelical  infiuence.  He  may  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  Low -Church  party.  His  best-known 
work  is  the  Horm  HomUeticcBf  or  Discourses  (skeleton) 
upon  the  Whole  Scriptures  (1819-20, 11  vols.  8vo;  Ap- 
pendix, 1828,  6  vols.  8vo).  The  entire  works  of  Sim- 
eon, including  Claudes  Essay  on  the  Composition  of  a 
Sermony  were  published  in  21  vols.  8vo  (Lond.  1840). 
Claude's  Essay j  with  notes,  etc,  and  100  skeletons  of 
Sermons,  etc,  were  published  iti  London  in  1853  (12mo). 
For  the  copyright  of  his  works  he  received  £5000,  of 
which  Mr.  Simeon  appropriated  £1000  to  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews,  £1000  to 
the  London  Clerical  Education  Society,  £1000  to  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  and  £210  to  the  binding  of 
twenty  large-paper  copies  presented  to  dignitaries  and 
libraries.  This  series  is  now  published  by  Henry  G. 
Bobn  (London),  who  issued  a  new  edition  of  Simeon's 
select  works  in  1854,  2  vols.  32mo.  See  Recollections 
of  the  Conversation  Parties  of  the  Rev,  C.  Simeon,  etc 
(1862,  8vo);  London  Reader,  1863,  i,  87;  1864,  ii,  295; 
Cams,  Memoirs  of  Simeon  (1847, 8vo;  %l  ed.  1847, 8vo). 
See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. ; 
Darting,  Cydop.  Bibliog.  s.  v. 

Simeon  Metaphrastes  was  bom  of  noble  par- 
ents at  Cnnstaiitinopte  in  the  10th  century.  He  was 
well  educated,  and  raised  himself  by  his  merit  to  very 
high  trust  under  the  reigns  of  Leo  the  Philosopher  and 
his  son  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus.  It  is  said  that 
being  sent  by  the  emperor  to  Cyprus,  a  contrarj'  wind 
carried  his  ship  to  the  isle  of  Paphos.  There  he  met 
an  anchoret,  who  advised  him  to  write  the  life  of  The- 
octista,  a  female  saint  of  Lesbos,  and  he  gradually  ex- 
tended his  work  so  that  it  included  the  lives  of  120 
saints.  He  died  in  976  or  977.  His  120  Lives  of  the 
Saints  are  to  be  found  in  Latin  translations  in  Surius, 
the  Greek  is  not  extant.  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet. 
s.  V, ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliog.  s.  v. 

Sim'eonite  (Heb.  collect  with  the  art  hash-Shi- 
mcmt',  "^^IJ^TaiKn;  Sept.  £t;/Aiwv),  a  patronymic  desig- 
nation of  the  descendants  of  Simeon  (Numb,  xxv,  14 ; 
xxvi,  14 ;  1  Chron.  xxvii,  16). 

Similitude  (nina*^,  a  physical  resemblance,  2 
Chron.  iv,  8 1  Dan.  x,  16 ;  n^3SPl,  a  pattern,  Psa.  cvi, 
20;  cxliv,  12;'n3!173P),  aMope,  Numb,  xii,  8;  Deuuiv, 
12,  15,  16 ;  biiOiOTfiQ,  bfioiutpa,  o/ioiWiCt  similarity  in 
general).  The  word  is  now  chiefly  used  in  a  figurative 
sense  of  a  form  of  speech  including  the  simple  metaphor, 
or  the  extended  comparison  of  various  kinds,  especially 
the  two  following  of  the  latter. 

1.  The  Allegory,  a  figure  of  speech,  has  been  defined 
by  bishop  Marsh,  in  accordance  with  its  etymology,  as 
'*a  representation  of  one  thing  which  is  intended  to  ex- 
cite the  representation  of  another  thing ;"  the  first  rep- 
resentation being  consistent  with  itself,  but  requiring, 
or  being  capable  of  admitting,  a  moral  and  spiritual  in- 
terpreution  over  and  above  its  literal  sense.  An  alle- 
gory has  been  incorrectly  considered  by  some  as  a  length- 
ened or  sustained  metaphor,  or  a  continuation  of  meta- 
phors, as  by  Cicero,  thus  standing  in  the  same  relation 
to  meuphor  as  parable  to  simile.    But  the  two  figturf^' 
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are  quite  distinct;  no  sustained  metaphor,  or  succession 
of  metaphors,  can  constitute  an  allegory,  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  allegory  differs  from  that  of  metaphor  in 
having  to  do  not  with  words,  hut  things.  In  every  alle- 
gory there  is  a  twofold  sense — the  immediate  t  r  historic, 
which  is  nnderstood  from  the  words,  and  the  ultimate, 
which  is  concerned  with  the  things  signified  by  the 
words.  The  allegorical  interpretation  is  not  of  the 
words,  but  of  the  things  signified  by  them ;  and  not  only 
may,  but  actually  does,  coexist  with  the  literal  interpre- 
tation in  every  allegory,  whether  the  narrative  in  which 
it  is  conveyed  be  of  things  possible  or  reaL  An  illus- 
tration of  this  may  be  seen  in  GaL  iv,  24,  where  the 
apostle  gives  an  allegorical  interpretation  to  the  histor- 
ical narrative  of  Hagar  and  Sarah;  not  treating  that 
narrative  as  an  allegory  in  itself,  as  our  A.  V.  would  lead 
us  to  suppose,  but  drawing  from  it  a  deeper  sense  than 
is  conveyed  by  the  immediate  representation. 

In  pure  allegory  no  direct  reference  is  made  to  the 
principal  object.  Of  this  kind  the  parable  of  the  prod- 
igal son  is  an  example  (Luke  xv,  11-82).  In  mueed  al- 
legory the  allegorical  narrative  either  contains  some 
hint  of  its  application,  as  Psa.  Ixxx,  or  the  allegory  and 
its  interpretation  are  combined,  as  in  John  xv,  1-8;  but 
this  last  passage  is,  strictly  speaking,  an  example  of  a 
metaphor. 

The  distinction  between  the  parable  and  the  allegory 
is  laid  down  by  dean  Trench  {On  the  Parabies^  ch.  i)  as 
one  of  form  rather  than  of  essence.  ^  In  the  allegory,"" 
he  says,  "there  is  an  interpretation  of  the  thing  signi- 
fying and  the  thing  signified,  the  qualities  and  proper- 
ties of  the  first  being  attributed  to  the  last,  and  the  two 
thus  blended  together,  instead  of  being  kept  quite  dis- 
tinct and  placed  side  by  side,  as  is  the  case  in  the  para- 
ble. According  to  this,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  pure 
allegory  as  above  defined.     See  Allegory. 

2.  The  Partible,  as  a  form  of  teaching,  differs  from 
the  Fable,  (1)  in  excluding  brute  or  inanimate  creatures 
passing  out  of  the  laws  of  their  nature,  and  speaking 
or  acting  like  men;  (2)  in  its  higher  ethical  signifi- 
cance. It  differs,  it  may  be  added,  from  the  Mythus  in 
being  the  result  of  a  conscious  deliberate  choice,  not  the 
growth  of  an  unconscious  realism,  personifying  attri- 
butes, appearing,  no  one  knows  how,  in  popular  belief. 
It  differs  from  the  Allegory  in  that  the  latter,  with  its 
direct  personification  of  ideas  or  attributes,  and  the 
names  which  designate  them,  involves  really  no  com- 
parison. The  virtues  and  vices  of  mankind  appear,  as 
in  a  drama,  in  their  own  character  and  costume.  The 
allegory  is  self-interpreting.  The  parable  demands  at- 
tention, insight,  sometimes  an  actual  explanation.  It 
differs,  lastly,  from  the  Proverb  in  that  it  must  include 
a  similitude  of  some  kind,  while  the  proverb  may  assert, 
without  a  similitude,  some  wide  generalization  of  expe- 
rience. So  far  as  proverbs  go  beyond  this,  and  state 
what  they  affirm  in  a  figurative  form,  they  may  be  de- 
scribed as  condensed  parables,  and  parables  as  expanded 
proverbs  (comp.  Trench  on  ParabUs,  ch.  i ;  and  Grotius 
on  Matt,  xiit),^Smith,    See  Parable. 

SimlaX,  Rabbi,  a  famous  Jewish  teacher  of  the  2d 
century,  is  known  as  the  first  who  reduced  all  laws  of 
Judaism  to  certain  principles.  Thus  we  read  in  the 
Talmud  Babyl.  Maccoth,  fol  23,  col.  2  sq.:  <*R  SimU! 
said  that  Moses  was  instructed  to  give  618  injunctions 
to  the  people,  viz.  865  precepts  of  omission,  correspond- 
ing to  the  days  of  the  solar  year,  and  248  precepts  of 
commission,  corresponding  to  the  members  of  the  hu- 
man body.  David  reduced  them  all  to  eleven  in  the 
fifteenth  Psalm :  ^  Lord,  who  shall  abide  in  thy  taber- 
nacle, who  shall  dwell  on  thy  holy  hill?  He  that  walk- 
eth  uprightly,"  etc  The  prophet  Isaiah  reduced  them 
to  six  (xxxiii,  15):  *He  that  walketh  righteously,'  etc 
The  prophet  Micah  reduced  them  to  three  (vi,  8): 
*  What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee  but  to  do  justly, 
and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ?" 
(saiah,  once  more,  reduced  them  to  two  (Ivi,  1) :  *  Keep 
"i  judgment  and  do  justice."    Amos  reduced  them  all 


to  one  (v,  4) :  '  Seek  ye  me,  and  ye  shall  live.*  Bet  lest 
it  might  be  supposed  from  this  that  God  could  be  found 
in  the  fulfilment  of  his  whole  law  onlv,  Habakkok  said 
(ii,  4) :  *  The  just  shaU  live  by  hb  faith." "  lUbbi  Sia- 
lal  also  acquired  fame  for  his  virulent  opporatkm  to 
Christianity.  It  has  been  suggested,  and  with  apptf- 
eiit  probability,  that  he  had  been  chiefly  engaged  xa 
controversy  with  the  celebrated  Origen,  who  spent  ooo- 
siderable  time  in  Palestine,  and,  as  is  well  known,  m- 
troduoed  into  the  Church  a  kind  of  Hagadic 
It  will  readily  be  conceived  that  Christian  truth 
placed  at  disadvantage  when  made  to  depend  an 
lated  portions  or  texts,  and  ddended  by  exegetical  nice- 
ties and  subtleties,  instead  of  resting  on  the  genenl 
scope  and  bearing  of  the  Old-Test,  teaching,  and  oe 
whole  passages,  taken  in  their  breadth  and  fulness,  as 
the  individual  exponents  of  general  and  well-aaceitaiAed 
principles.  However,  Hagadic  studies  sometimes  led 
to  a  spirit  of  zealous  inquiry,  and  to  frequent  contro- 
versies between  Christians  and  Jews.  An  instance  of 
these  has,  among  others,  been  recorded  by  Jemne 
( Qutest,  m  Genetin )  in  a  discussion  between  Jaeon,  a 
converted  Jew,  and  his  friend  PapLsctis.  In  the  Tal- 
mud. Jems.  Berachoth,  ix,  11  d,  12  a,  and  GemetiM  BtA- 
ba,  c  viii,  we  still  find  some  of  those  controveisia] 
pohits  disputed  by  Simla!.  See  GriUz,  GtMck.  d.  Jwdem, 
iv,  265  sq. ;  Edersheini,  HitL  of  the  Jewish  XatuMf  p. 
517;  Back,  Die  Getch,  desjUd,  Vottes  (Liasa,  1878),  p. 
207;  Cassel,  Lehrbuch  derjQdMkm  Gesckickte  a.  IM^ 
ratur  (Uipsic,  1879),  p.  182.     (R  P.) 

Simler,  Johann  Jakob,  a  descendant  of  the  fol- 
lowing, was  bom  in  1716  and  died  in  1788.  He  was  in- 
spector of  the  seminary  at  Zurich,  and  left  at  his  death  a 
comprehensive  collection  of  historical  documents  relatii^ 
lai^ly  to  events  connected  with  the  Reformation.  It 
includes  many  letters  by  the  various  Reformers,  thonirfa 
often  they  are  only  copies,  and  it  ranks  as  an  omamem 
of  the  town-library  of  Zurich.  A  work  entitled  Saau»- 
lungen  alter  vu  never  Urkunden  zur  BeUudttung  der 
Kirchenpeschichie,  vomehml.  <L  SchveizeHandes  (Zurich, 
1757  sq.)  is  from  his  pen. — Herzog,  Beal-EmyiJcp^  a.  r. 

Simler,  Josias,  a  prominent  Swiss  theologiaa, 
was  bom  Nov.  6,  1580,  at  CappeL  near  Zurich,  being 
the  son  of  a  prior  who  had  quitted  the  convent  tbeie 
and  married.  Young  Simler  had  applied  himself  with 
success  to  belles-lettres,  the  sciences,  and  theotogy,  de- 
voting several  years  to  visiting  the  principal  schools  of 
Germany ;  and  on  his  retum  to  Zurich  in  1549,  he  first 
assisted  Conrad  Gessner  in  the  chair  of  mathematics^  asd 
afterwards  was  appointed  to  the  exposition  of  the  New 
Test.  (1552)  in  the  capacity  of  deacon  in  the  Chniih 
of  St.  Peter.  In  1568  he  succeeded  Bibliander  (q.  v.) 
and  Vermigli  in  the  theological  chair  at  Zurich,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  an  immense  literaiy  actiritr, 
in  addition  to  a  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  lus 
office.  He  was  twice  married,  and  left  by  his  seooad 
wife  four  children.  Though  greatly  afflicted  with  goat, 
he  possessed  an  exceedingly  amiable  disposition,  §xA 
was  fond  of  society,  given  to  hospitality,  and  benero- 
lenL  He  died  of  gout,  July  2,  1576.  His  life  was 
written  by  his  colleague  Stucki,  of  Zurich  (1577),  and 
his  writings  are  catalogued  in  (xessneri  BMioihecaf  aoK 
plified  by  Frisium  (Zurich,  1588).  Lettere  addressed 
to  him  fVom  Hungary  may  be  found  in  MisceiL  HjfKr, 
ii,  218  sq.,  and  in  the  Zurich  Ijetters  of  the  Parker  Soci- 
ety. Comp.  also  Trechsel,  AntitHtntarier,  ii,  877  sq. 
Simler's  works  deal  with  astronomy,  geography,  histo- 
ry, biography,  and  statistics,  no  less  than  with  theokgy. 
He  republished  Gessner's  BibHotheca  Umvertalu  in  mi 
abridged  but  much  improved  form  (1555  and  1574)^ 
His  RepuhL  Helvetiorum  was  U^nslated  into  three  lan- 
guages, and  passed  through  twenty-uine  editions.  I& 
theology  he  was  chiefly  engaged  in  defence  of  the  dsc^ 
trine  of  Christ's  twofold  nature.  We  mention,  Betptm- 
sio  ad  Maledicum  Francitci  Staneari  .  .  ,  de  Trimiiatr 
ei  Mediatore  Nottro  Jetu  Christo  (1558):— />e  jEterm 
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Dei  FUio  Domino  H  SerwUort  Nostro  Jau  Chritto  et  de 
iipiriiu  SoMctOy  etc.  {lbdS):—As$erHo  Orihod,  Doctr,  de 
Duabus  Naturii  ChrUHj  etc  (1575) : — Sa-ipfa  Veterum, 
de  Una  Persona  et  Duabus  NaturU  Chriati^  etc  (1571). 
The  Commenittrii  in  Exodum  was  published  after  his 
death,  in  1584.  The  Confeaeio  UelvtHca  of  1556,  by 
lUiUinger,  has  a  preface  by  Simler.  See  Herzog,  Reed' 
JCncykiop,  a.  r. ;  Uoefer,  Nowf,  Biog,  Geniraky  s.  v. 

Simmons,  George  Frederick,  a  Unitarian 
minister,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1814.  He  was 
prepared  for  college  at  the  Latin  school  in  that  city, 
entered  Harvard  University  in  1828,  and  graduated  in 
1832.  On  leaving  college  he  became  private  tutor  in 
the  lamily  of  David  Sears,  Longwood,  Me.  The  next 
year  he  aooonipanied  his  family  to  Europe,  and  return- 
ing in  July,  1835,  entered  the  divinity  school  at  Cam- 
brid^^  where  he  completed  his  course  in  1888.  He 
was  ordained  evangelist,  Oct.  9,  1888,  and  went  imme- 
diately to  Mobile  and  commenced  his  ministry.  He 
only  remained  there  until  1840,  being  oblige<l  to  fly  be- 
cause of  his  protest  against  slavery.  In  April,  1841,  he 
began  to  preach  regularly  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  and  was 
inatalled  as  minister  in  that  town  in  November  follow- 
ing. In  the  spring  of  1848,  having  resigned  his  charge, 
he  repaired  to  the  University  of  Berlin  to  still  further 
study  theology.  He  returned  in  October,  1845,  and 
preached  in  several  pulpits,  till  February,  1848,  when 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  Springfield, 
lately  vacated  by  Dr.  Peabody.  He  was  dismissed 
from  this  church  because  of  his  sympathy  with  George 
Thompoon,  the  English  abolition  lecturer,  and  retired 
to  Concord,  Mass.  In  November,  1858,  he  began  to 
supply  a  church  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  was  installed  as 
its  pastor,  January,  1854.  He  died  of  hasty  consump- 
tion, Sept.  5,  1855.  The  following  is  a  list  of  his  pub- 
lications ;  Who  was  Jesus  Christ?  (1839)  :—The  Trinity; 
its  Scripture^  Formalism^  etc. :— a  lActurt  (Springfield, 
lS4&y ',— Sermons  (1840,  1851,  1854)^-^1  Lett^  to  the 
So-called  Boston  Churches  (1846).  A  volume  of  his  ser- 
mona  was  printed  in  1855.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the 
A  mer.  Pulpit^  viii,  554. 

Simmons,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Hancock  County,  Ga., 
Nov.  6,  1791.  In  his  nineteenth  year  he  united  with 
the  Church,  and  in  1815  was  admitted  into  the  South 
Carolina  Conference.  After  four  or  five  years  he  lo- 
cated, the  better  to  provide  for  his  family ;  but  he  still 
continued  to  labor.  He  organized  societies,  and  even 
erected  a  church  at  his  own  expense.  In  1847  Mr. 
Simmons  was  readmitted  into  the  Georgia  Conference, 
and  again  entered  upon  the  regular  work  of  the  min- 
istry, until  compelled  to  take  a  superannuated  relation. 
This  relation  he  sustained  until  his  death,  in  Upson 
County,  Ga.,  Dec  12,  1865.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Con/erencesy  M.  E.  Churchy  Southy  1866,  p.  24. 

Simmons,  John  C,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Jackson  County, 
Ga^  in  1806.  In  1^0  he  was  received  on  trial  into  the 
Geor;gia  Conference,  and  labored  thirty-eight  years,  most 
of  the  time  as  presiding  elder.  He  died  in  1868.  See 
Minutes  of  Ann,  Conf,  of  M,  E,  Ch.y  Southy  1869,  p.  319. 

Simmona,  Perzy  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Kpiscopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Maoon  Coimty,  Tenn., 
r>ec.  1, 1833,  and  united  with  the  Church  at  the  age  of 
6fceen. .  He  received  license  to  preach  in  1854,  removed 
to  Missouri  in  1861,  and  in  1868  united  with  the  Mis- 
imuri  Conference.  He  was  superannuated  in  1870,  and 
located  at  hb  own  request  in  1872.  In  1875  he  was 
readmitted  to  the  conference,  but  died,  near  Lancaster, 
Schuyler  Co.,  Mo.,  Oct.  3, 1876.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual 
ConJerenceSy  1876,  p.  77. 

Simmons,  William,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Mason  County,  Ky.,  June 
94,  1798,  and  removed  with  his  parents  the  next  year 
to  Ohio.  He  was  converted  in  1816,  licensed  to  preach 
July  17,  1820,  and  received  on  trial  the  same  year  bv 
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the  Ohio  Conference.  In  his  early  ministry  he  trav- 
elled over  extensive  territory ;  and  in  1825,  besides  be- 
ing pastor  of  the  church  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  he  served  as 
presiding  elder  of  a  district  including  the  whole  of  that 
sute  and  a  part  of  Northern  Ohio.  His  relation  to  his 
conference,  during  fifty-four  years,  was  always  effective. 
He  was  an  agent  of  the  Freedman's  Aid  Society  for  a 
number  of  years,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Aug.  6, 1874. 
For  sever^  years  he  was  president  of  the  trustees  of 
Xenia  College.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  CorferenceSy 
1874,  p.  102. 

Simmons,  William  8.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Bristol,  R  I.,  Sept. 
24, 1813,  and  was  converted  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Hav- 
ing received  a  good  education,  and  having  served  as  a 
supply  for  two  years,  he  joined  the  New  England  Con- 
ference on  trial,  June,  1^9.  He  was  onlained  deacon, 
June  18, 1841 ;  and  elder,  June  11,  1848.  His  last  ap- 
pointment was  Hopeville,  Providence  Conference,  where 
he  died,  Jan.  4,  1867.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer^ 
encesy  1867,  p.  102. 

Simdte,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  the  god  of  the 
river  Simois,  which  joins  the  Scamander,  or  Xanthus,  in 
the  plain  of  Troy.  He  was  the  son  of  Ocean  us  and 
Tethys,  and  father  of  Astyoche  and  Hieromneme. 

Simon,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  one  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenian pirates  who  attempted  to  enslave  the  youthful 
Bacchus  and  were  by  him  turned  into  dolphins. 

Si'mon  (Si/u^v),  a  name  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
Jewish  history  in  the  post  -  Babylonian  period.  We 
here  present  those  found  in  the  Apocrypha,  the  New 
Test.,  and  Joeephus.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  was 
borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  with  whom  it  was  not  un- 
common, or  whether  it  was  a  contraction  of  the  He- 
brew Shimeony  i.  e.  Simeon.  That  the  two  names  were 
r^arded  as  identical  appears  from  1  Mace  ii,  65. 

1.  SiMOM  Cho8A>l«u8,  a  name  that  erroneously  ap- 
pears in  1  Esdr.  ix,  32,  in  place  of  the  four  names  ^  Shim- 
eon,  Benjamin,  Malluch,  and  Shemariah"  of  the  He- 
brew text  (Ezra  x,  31, 32).  ^  Chosamieus"  is  apparent- 
ly formed  by  combining  the  last  letter  of  Malluch  with 
the  first  part  of  the  following  name,  Shemariah. 

2.  Sea>nd  son  of  Mattathias  and  last  survivor  of  the 
Maccabflsan  brothers.     See  Maccabeb,  4. 

3.  Son  of  Onias,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  high- 
priesthood  (B.C.  802-293),  being  himself  succeeded  by 
his  uncle  Eleazar,  although  he  left  a  son  also  called 
Onias  (Josephus,  Ant.  xii,  2, 5;  4, 1, 10).  He  is  gener- 
ally called  "  Simon  the  Just.^  See  the  following  article. 
No.  6.  He  is  doubtless  identical  with  the  son  of  Onias 
the  high-priest  (Upet^c  6  /**^7ac)»  whose  eulog}'  closes 
the  "•  praise  of  famous  men"  in  the  book  of  Ecclesiasti- 
cus  (ch.  iv).  See  Ecclksiasticus.  Fritzsche,  whose 
edition  of  Ecclesiasticus  (^Exey,  Handb,)  appeared  in 
1860,  maintains  the  common  view  that  the  reference  is 
to  Simon  II,  but  without  bringing  forward  any  new 
arguments  to  support  it,  though  he  strangely  under- 
rates the  importance  of  Simon  I  (the  Just).  Without 
laying  undue  stress  upon  the  traditions  which  attached 
to  this  name  (Herzfeld,  Gesch,  Jsr.  i,  195),  it  is  evident 
that  Simon  the  Just  was  popularly  regarded  as  closing 
a  period  in  Jewish  histor\',  as  the  last  teacher  of  "  the 
great  synagogue."  Yet  there  is,  in  fact,  a  doubt  to 
which  Simon  the  title  "the  Just"  was  given.  Herz- 
feld (i,  377,  378)  has  endeavored  to  prove  that  it  be- 
longs to  Simon  II,  and  not  to  Simon  I,  and  in  this  he  is 
followed  by  Jost  {Gesch,  d,  Judenth,  i,  95).  The  later 
Hebrew  authorities,  by  whose  help  the  question  should 
he  settled,  are  extremely  unsatisfactory  and  confused 
(Jost,  p.  110,  etc.) ;  and  it  appears  better  to  adhere  to  the 
express  testimony  of  Josephus,  who  identifies  Simon  I 
with  Simon  the  Just  (.4  nt,  xii,  2, 4,  etc.),  than  to  follow 
the  Talmudic  traditions,  which  are  notoriously  untrust- 
worthy in  chronology.  The  legends  are  connected  with 
the  title,  and  Herzfeld  and  Jost  both  agree  in  supposing 
that  the  reference  in  Ecclesiasticus  is  to  Simon  known 
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as  "  the  JuBt,"  though  they  believe  this  to  be  Simon  IT 
(comp.  for  the  Jewish  anecdotes,  Raphall,  Hist,  ofJeuy$^ 
i,  115-124;  Prideaux,  Connection,  ii,  1).— Smith. 

4.  "A  governor  of  the  Temple"  in  the  time  of  Seleu- 
cus  Philopator,  whose  information  as  to  the  treasures  of 
the  Temple  led  to  the  sacrilegious  attempt  of  Heliodo- 
rus  (2  Maca  iii,  4,  etc).  B.C.  176.  After  this  attempt 
failed,  through  the  interference  of  the  high-priest  Onias, 
Simon  accused  Onias  of  conspiracy  (iv,  1,  2),  and  a 
bloody  feud  arose  between  their  two  parties  (ver.  3). 
Onias  appealed  to  the  king,  but  nothing  is  known  as  to 
the  result  or  the  later  history  of  Simon.  Considerable 
doubt  exists  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  office  which 
he  held  (irpo^rran/c  tov  tepov,  iii,  4).  Various  in- 
terpretations are  given  by  Grimm  {Exeg.  Bandb,  ad 
loc.).  The  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  Simon 
is  said  to  have  been  of  **  the  tribe  of  Benjamin"  ( ver. 
8),  while  the  earlier  "ruler  of  the  house  of  God"  (6 
rjyovfievoQ  oirov  roi;  ^€ov  [jcv/d/ov],  1  Chron.  ix,  11;  2 
Chron.  xxxi,  18 ;  Jer.  xx,  1)  seems  to  have  been  always 
a  priest,  and  the  "  captain  of  the  Temple"  {arpaTr\yoQ 
TOV  iipov,  Luke  xxii,  4,  with  Lightfoot's  note ;  Acts  iv, 
1 ;  V,  24,  26)  and  the  keeper  of  the  treasures  (1  Chron. 
xxvi,  24;  2  Chron.  xxxi,  12)  must  have  been  at  least 
Levites.  Herzfeld  {Gesch.  Isr.  i,  218)  conjectures  that 
Benjamin  is  an  error  for  Afinjamin,  the  head  of  a  priest- 
ly house  (Neh.  xii,  5, 17).  In  support  of  this  view  it 
may  be  observed  that  Menelaus,  the  usurping  high- 
priest,  is  said  to  have  been  a  brother  of  Simon  (2  Mace 
iv,  23),  and  no  intimation  is  anywhere  given  that  he 
was  not  of  priestly  descent  At  the  same  time,  the  cor- 
ruption (if  it  exist)  dates  from  an  earlier  period  than  the 
present  Greek  text,  for  "  tribe"  (0vX^)  could  not  be  used 
for  "  family"  (^ohcoi;).  The  various  reading  dyopapofAiaQ 
(  "  regulation  of  the  market" )  for  vapavofua^  ( "  dis- 
order," iii,  4),  which  seems  to  be  certainly  correct, 
points  to  some  office  in  connection  with  the  supply 
of  the  sacrifices;  and  probably  Simon  was  appointed  to 
carry  out  the  draign  of  Seleucus,  who  (as  is  stated  in 
the  context)  had  undertaken  to  defray  the  cost  of  them 
(ver.  3).  In  this  case  there  would  be  less  difficulty  in  a 
Benjamite  acting  as  the  agent  of  a  foreign  king,  even 
in  a  matter  which  concerned  the  Temple  service. — 
Smith. 

5.  A  resident  of  Jerusalem,  son  of  Boethns,  a  priest 
of  Alexandria,  and  a  person  of  considerable  note,  whose 
daughter  Herod  the  Great  married,  having  first  raised 
her  father's  family  to  sufficient  distinction  by  putting 
him  into  the  high-priesthood  in  place  of  Jesus  the  son 
of  Phabet  (  Josephus,  Ant.  xv,  9,  8).  B.a  23.  The 
woman  having  become  involved  in  the  domestic  con- 
spiracies of  his  later  reign,  he  divorced  her,  and  dis- 
placed her  father  in  the  pontificate  by  Mattathias  the 
son  of  Theophilus  (ibid,  xvii,  4, 2).    B.C.  5.    See  Hiqh- 

PRIBST. 

6.  A  slave  of  Herod  who  usurped  royalty  and  com- 
mitted many  atrocities  till  he  was  overcome  and  be- 
headed by  Gratus  (Josephus,  A  nU  xvii,  10, 6).     RC.  4. 

7.  A  prophet  of  the  sect  of  the  Rssenes  who  interpreted 
Archelaus's  dream  of  the  end  of  his  reign  (Josephus,  iln^ 
xvii,  13,  3).    A.D.  6. 

8.  The  father  of  Judas  (q.  v.)  Iscariot  (John  vi,  71 ; 
xii,  4;  xiii,  2,  26).    A.D.  ante  27. 

9.  One  of  the  apostles,  usually  designated  Simon  Pe- 
ter (q.  v.). 

10.  Another  of  the  apostles,  distinguished  from  the 
preceding  as  "  the  Canaaiiite,"  or  rather  Ccmanite  (Matt. 
X,  4;  Mark  iii,  18),  otherwise  described  as  Sinum  Ze- 
loit»  (Luke  vi,  16;  Acts  i,  13).  A.D.  27.  The  latter 
term  (^lyXcunyc),  which  is  peculiar  to  Luke,  is  the 
Greek  equivalent  for  theChaldee  term  (IJJS^)  preserved 
by  Matthew  and  Mark  (Kavavin;f ,  as  in  texU  rtcepU,  or 
Kavavdxoiiy  as  in  the  Vulg.,  CananauSj  and  in  the  best 
modem  editions).  Each  of  these  equally  points  out 
Simon  as  belonging  to  the  faction  of  the  Zealots,  who 
were  conspicuous  for  their  fierce  advocacy  of  the  Mosaic 


rituaL  The  supposed  references  to  Canaaa  (A.y.)  or  t» 
Cana  (Luther's  version)  are  equally  enoneovn.  Sh 
Canaanitb.  Tlie  term  Kavavtritc  appean  to  hsrs 
survived  the  other  as  the  distinctive  aumaoie  of  Sbmo 
(Const.  Apost,  vi,  14 ;  viii,  27).  He  has  been  freqnentlT 
identified  with  Simon  the  brother  of  Je^is,  aUhoogti 
Eusebius  {H,  E,  iii,  11)  cleariy  distinguishes  betms 
the  apostles  and  the  relations  of  Jesua.  It  is  less  likelT 
that  he  was  identical  with  Symeon,  the  second  Xasks^ 
of  Jerusalem,  as  stated  by  Sophronins  {App.  ad  Hierm. 
CatcdJ),  Simon  the  Canaanite  is  reported,  on  the  dmbc- 
ful  authprity  of  the  Pseudo-Dorotheus  and  of  NiceplKiro 
Callistus,  to  have  preached  in  Egypt,  Cyrene,  and  Maioi- 
tania  (Burton,  Lectures,  i,  833,  note),  and,  on  the  eqaal- 
ly  doubtful  authority  of  an  annotatton  preserved  b  as 
original  copy  of  the  Apostolical  ConstHntions  (viii.  iJ], 
to  have  been  crucified  in  Judsa  in  the  reign  of  DomitiaiL 
— Smith. 

11.  A  relative  of  our  Lord,  the  only  undoabted  no- 
tice of  whom  occurs  in  Matt,  xiii,  55 ;  Mark  vi,  3. 
where,  in  common  with  James,  Joses,  and  Judas,  he  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  "  brethren"  of  Jesus.  A.D.  :& 
He  has  generally  been  identified  with  Symeon,  who  be- 
came bishop  of  Jerusalem  af^er  the  death  of  James,  AJ>. 
62  (Euseb.  H,  E,  m,  i\  \  iv,  22),  and  who  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom in  the  reign  of  Trajan  at  the  extrense  age  of  liO 
years  (H^;esippus,  ap.  Euseb.  ff,  E.  iii,  32)  in  the  year 
107,  or,  according  to  Burton  (Lectures,  ii,  17,  note),  'a 
104.  A  very  considerable  probability  ^so  has  Ctdib 
early  times  been  attached  to  the  opinion  which  Itketi- 
fies  him  with  the  subject  of  the  preceding  paragraph, 
for  in  all  the  lists  of  the  apostles  he  is  named  along  witu 
James  the  son  of  Alplueus,  and  Jude  or  Thaddieua.  Bat 
in  whatever  sense  the  term  "brother^  is  accepted— a 
vexed  question  which  has  been  already  amply  diacusM^l 
under  Brotueh  and  Jamks— it  is  dear  that  ndther 
Eusebius  nor  the  author  of  the  so-called  AjM^ttoHfal 
Constitutions  understood  Symeon  to  be  the  brother  4vf 
James,  nor  consequently  the  "brother^  of  the  LonL 
Eusebius  invariably  describes  James  as  "  the  bfotber^ 
of  Jesus  (H,  E,i,  12;  ii,  1,  al.),  but  Symeon  as  the  sod 
of  CHopas  and  the  cousin  of  Jesus  (iii,  11 ;  iv,  32),  and 
the  same  distinction  is  made  by  the  other  author  (Cowt. 
Apost,  vii,  46). — Smith. 

12.  A  Pharisee  in  whose  house  a  penitent  womaa 
anointed  the  head  and  feet  of  Jesus  (Luke  vii,  40). 
A.D.28. 

13.  A  resident  at  Bethany,  distinguished  as  ^tbe 
leper,"  not  from  his  having  leprony  at  the  time  when  ht 
is  mentioned,  but  at  some  previous  period.  It  is  duc 
improbable  that  he  had  been  miraculously  cared  by  J€- 
sus.  In  hb  house  Marj-  anointed  Jesus  preparatocy  v> 
his  death  and  burial  (&latL  xxvi,  6,  etc ;  Mark  xiv.  3, 
etc ;  John  xii,  1,  etc. ).  A.D.  29.  Lazarus  was  alsD 
present  as  one  of  the  guests,  while  Martha  served  (Jobs 
xii,  2).  The  presence  of  the  brother  and  his  two  asters, 
together  with  the  active  part  the  latter  took  in  the  pro- 
oeedings,  leads  to  the  inference  that  Sinoon  was  relaied 
to  them ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  this,  and  we  cac 
attach  no  credit  to  the  statement  Uiat  be  was  their  fa- 
ther, as  reported  on  Apocryphal  authority  by  Nieepho- 
rus  (//.  E.  i,  27),  and  still  less  to  the  idea  that  be  was 
the  husband  of  Mary.  Simon  the  leper  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  preceding. — Smith. 

14.  A  Hellenistic  Jew,  bom  at  Cyrene  on  the  Dortk 
coast  of  Africa,  who  was  present  at  Jerusaleni  at  the 
time  of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  either  as  an  attendam 
at  the  feast  (Acts  ii,  10)  or  as  one  of  the  nunaerous  spt- 
tiers  at  Jerusalem  from  that  place  (vi,  9).  A.D.  :^ 
Meeting  the  procession  that  condocted  Jesus  to  Gi4- 
gotha  as  he  was  returning  from  the  country,  he  w*i 
pressed  into  the  service  (Jiyyaptvoav,  a  military  term 
to  bear  the  cross  (Matt,  xxvii,  32;  Mark  xv,  2l';  \jakt 
xxiii,  26)  when  Jesus  himself  was  unable  to  bear  it  aaj 
longer  (comp.  John  xix,  17).  Mark  describes  him  m 
the  father  of  Alexander  and  Rufus,  perhaps  becaaat 
this  was  the  Rufus  known  to  the  Roman  Cbrisdtfi 
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(Rom.  xvi,  13),  for  whom  he  more  especially  wrote. 
The  fiasilidian  Gnostics  believed  that  Simon  suffered  in 
fieu  of  Jesus  (Burton,  Lectures,  ii,  64). — Smith. 

15.  A  Sainaiitan  living  in  the  apostolic  age,  distin- 
guished as  a  sorcerer  or  "  magician"  from  his  practice 
of  oiagical  arts  (jiaywutvy  Acts  viii,  9) — A.D.  80 — and 
hence  usually  designated  in  later  history  as  Simon  Ma- 
gie.  His  history  is  a  remarkable  one.  He  was  bom  at 
GiuoD,  a  village  of  Samaria  (Justin  Mart.  Apol,  i,  26), 
identified  with  the  modem  Kuryet  JU,  near  NablCis 
(Robinson,  Bib,  Jie$,  ii,  808,  note).  Some  doubt  has 
been  thrown  on  Justin's  statement  from  the  fact  that 
Josepbns  (^n^  xx,  7,  2)  mentions  a  reputed  magician 
of  the  same  name  and  about  the  same  date  who  was 
born  in  Cyprus.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Justin  bor- 
rowed his  information  from  this  source,  and  mistook 
Citium,  a  town  of  Cyprus,  for  Gitton.  If  the  writers 
had  respectively  used  the  gentile  forms  Ktrteuc  and 
rtrrcevc,  the  similarity  would  have  favored  such  an 
idea.  But  neither  does  Josephus  mention  Citium,  nor 
yet  does  Justin  use  the  gentile  form.  It  is  far  more 
probable  ihat  Josephus  would  be  wrong  than  Justin  in 
any  point  respecting  Samaria.  Simon  Magus  was  prob> 
ably  educated  at  Alexandria  (as  stated  in  Clem,  ffomil. 
n,  22),  and  there  became  acquainted  with  the  eclectic 
tenets  of  the  Gnostic  school.  Either  then  or  subse- 
quently he  was  a  pupil  of  Dositheus,  who  preceded  him 
as  a  teacher  of  Gnosticism  in  Samaria,  and  whom  he 
suppbinted  with  the  aid  of  Cleobius  {Const,  Apost,  vi,  8). 
He  is  first  introduced  to  tis  in  the  Bible  as  practicing 
magical  arts  in  a  city  of  Samaria,  perhaps  Sychar  (Acts 
riii,5;  comp.  John  iv,  5),  and  with  such  success  that 
be  was  pronounced  to  be  **  the  power  of  God  which  is 
called  great"  (Acts  viii,  10).  The  A.  V.  omits  the  word 
uXovfuyri,  and  renders  the  words  **  the  great  power  of 
God.*"  But  this  is  to  lose  the  whole  point  of  the  desig- 
nation. The  Samaritans  described  the  angels  as  Svvd- 
fuiff  (O^^Tl),  i  e.  uncreated  influences  proceeding  from 
God  (Gieiler,  EccL  Hist,  i,  48,  note  6).  They  intend- 
tA  to  distinguish  Simon  from  such  an  order  of  beings  by 
adding  the  words  "which  is  called  great,"  meaning 
thereby  the  source  of  all  power — in  other  words,  the 
Supreme  Deity.  Simon  was  recf^nised  as  the  incarna- 
tion of  this  power.  He  announced  himself  as  in  a  spe- 
cial sense  "some  great  one"  (Acts  viii,  9),  or,  to  use  his 
own  words  (as  reported  by  Jerome,  on  Matt,  xxivy  6), 
''Ego  sum  sermo  Dei,  ego  sum  Speciosus,  ego  Paracle- 
tos,  ego  Omnipotens,  ego  omnia  Dei."  The  preaching 
and  miracles  of  Philip  having  excited  Simon's  observa- 
tion, he  became  one  of  his  disciples,  and  received  bap- 
tism at  his  hands.  Subsequently  he  witnessed  the  ef- 
fect produced  by  the  imposition  of  hands  as  practiceil 
by  the  apostles  Peter  and  John,  and  being  desirous  of 
acquiring  a  similar  power  for  himself,  he  offered  a  sum 
of  money  for  it.  His  object  evidently  was  to  apply  the 
power  to  the  prosecution  of  magical  arts.  The  motive 
and  the  means  were  equally  to  be  reprobated  \  and  his 
proposition  met  with  a  severe  denunciation  from  Peter, 
followed  by  a  petition  on  the  part  of  Simon,  the  tenor 
of  which  bespeaks  terror,  but  not  penitence  (Acts  viii.  9- 
24).  The  memory  of  hb  peculiar  guilt  has  been  per- 
petuated in  the  word  simony  (q.  v.)  as  applied  to  all 
traffic  in  spiritual  of&oes.  Simon's  history  subsequent- 
ly to  his  meeting  with  Peter  is  involved  in  difficulties. 
Early  Church  historians  depict  him  as  the  pertinacious 
foe  of  the  apostle  Peter,  whose  movements  he  followed 
for  the  purpose  of  seeking  encounters,  in  which  he  was 
signally  defeated.  In  his  journeys  he  was  aca>mpanied 
by  a  female  named  Helena,  who  had  previously  been  a 
prostitute  at  Tyre,  but  who  was  now  elevated  to  the  po- 
ntitiQ  of  hb  im/oiOj  or  divine  intelligence  (Justin  Mart 
ApoL  i,  26 ;  Euseb.  H,  E,  ii,  13).  In  the  iwoin,  as  em- 
bodied in  Helena's  person,  we  recognise  the  dualistic  ele- 
ment of  Gnoiticism  derived  from  the  Manichsean  sys- 
teoL  The  Gnostics  appear  to  have  recognised  the  £uva- 
fu^  and  the  iwoia  as  the  two  original  principles  from 


whose  j  unction  all  beings  emanated.  Si  mon  and  H  elena 
were  the  incarnations  in  which  these  principles  resided. 
Simon's  first  encounter  with  Peter  took  place  at  Caesarea 
Stratonis  (according  to  the  Const,  Apost,  vi,  8),  whence 
he  followed  the  apostle  to  Rome.  Eusebius  makes  no 
mention  of  this  first  encounter,  but  represents  Simon's 
journey  to  Rome  as  following  immediately  after  the  in- 
terview recorded  in  Scripture  (ff,  E,  ii,  14);  but  his 
chronological  statements  are  evidently  confused,  for  in 
the  very  same  chapter  he  states  that  the  meeting  be- 
tween the  two  at  Rome  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius, some  ten  years  after  the  events  in  Samaria.  Justin 
Martyr,  with  greater  consistency,  represents  Simon  as 
having  visited  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  omits 
all  notice  of  an  encounter  with  Peter.  Hb  success  there 
was  so  great  that  he  was  deified,  and  a  Statue  was  erected 
in  his  honor  with  the  inscription  "  Simoni  Deo  Sancto" 
{ApoL  i,  26, 66).  Justin's  authority  has  been  impugned 
in  respect  to  this  statement  on  the  ground  that  a  tablet 
was  discovered  in  1574  on  the  T^rina  insuloj  which 
answers  to  the  locality  described  by  Justin  {Iv  rtji  Ti- 
fitpi  vorafitji  ftera^i^  t&v  Svo  yi^vpwv),  and  IxMring 
an  inscription,  the  first  words  of  which  are  "  Semoni 
Sanco  Deo  Fidio."  Thb  inscription,  which  really  applies 
to  the  Sabine  Hercules  (Sancus  Semo),  b  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  mbtaken  by  Justin,  in  hb  ignorance 
of  Latin,  for  one  in  honor  of  Simon.  Yet  the  inscrip- 
tion goes  on  to  state  the  name  of  the  giver  and  other 
particulars:  "Semoni  Sanco  Deo  Fidio  sacram  Sex. 
Pompeius,  Sp.  F.  CoL  Mussianus  Quinquennalis  decus 
Bidentalb  donum  dedit."  That  Justin,  a  man  of  litera- 
ry acquirements,  should  be  unable  to  translate  such  an 
inscription — that  he  should  misquote  it  in  an  Apology 
duly  prepared  at  Rome  for  the  eye  of  a  Roman  emperor 
— and  that  the  mbtake  should  be  repeated  by  other 
early  writers  whose  knowledge  of  Latin  is  unquestioned 
(Irenieus,  Adv,  Bceres.  i,  20;  Tertullian,  ApoL  13) — 
these  assumptions  form  a  series  of  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  theory  (Salmasius,  Ad  Spartianum^  p.  38;  Van 
Dale,  De  Oraculisyp,  579 ;  Burton,  Heresies  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Age^  p.  374,  etc.).  The  above  statements  can  be 
reconciled  only  by  assuming  that  Simon  made  two  ex- 
peditions to  Home — the  first  in  the  reign  of  Claudius; 
the  second,  in  which  he  encountered  Peter,  in  the  reign 
of  Nero  about  the  year  68  (Burton,  Lectures^  i,  233, 318) ; 
and  even  thb  takes  for  granted  the  disputed  fact  of  Pe- 
ter's vbit  to  Rome.  See  Petfer.  This  later  date  b  to 
a  certain  extent  confirmed  by  the  account  of  Simon's 
death  preserved  by  Hippolytus  {A  do,  H ceres,  vi,  20) ;  for 
the  event  is  stated  to  have  occurred  while  Peter  and 
Paul  (the  term  dTroaroKoiQ  evidently  implying  the 
presence  of  the  latter)  were  together  at  Rome.  Simon's 
death  is  associated  with  the  meeting  in  question.  Ac- 
cording to  Hippolytus,  the  earliest  authority  on  the 
subject,  Simon  was  buried  alive  at  hb  own  request,  in 
the  confident  assurance  that  he  would  rise  again  on  the 
third  day  {ibid,  vi,  20).  According  to  another  account, 
he  attempted  to  fly,  in  proof  of  hb  supernatural  power , 
in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  Peter,  he  fell  and  sustainetl 
a  fracture  of  hb  thigh  and  ankle  bones  {Const,  Apost, 
ii,  14;  vi,  9);  overcome  with  vexation,  he  committed 
suicide  (Aroob.  A  dv,  Gent,  ii,  7).  Whether  thb  state- 
ment is  confirmed,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  weakened,  by 
the  account  of  a  similar  attempt  to  fiy  recorded  by 
heathen  writers  (Sueton.  AVo,  12;  Juven.  Sat,  iii,  79), 
is  uncertain.  Simon's  attempt  may  have  supplied  the 
basb  for  this  report,  or  this  report  may  have  been  erro- 
neously placed  to  hb  credit.  Burton  {LectureSj  i,  295) 
rather  favors  the  former  alternative.  Simon  b  gener- 
ally pronounced  by  early  writers  to  have  been  the  found- 
er of  heresy.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  he  was 
guilty  of  heresy  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  inas- 
much as  he  was  not  a  Christian.  Perhaps  it  refers  to 
hb  attempt  to  a>mbine  Christianity  with  Gnosticism. 
He  b  also  reported  to  have  forged  works  professing  Ui 
emanate  from  Chrbt  and  his  disciples  {Const,  Apost, 
vi,  16).  —  Smith,     See  Tillemont,  MsmoireSf  i,  158  sq.  ,* 
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BeitiNbrc,  fliit.  (fo  Manidieitmf,  tdL  i;  Ittlgiua,  Hitt. 
JCcda.  Sthcta  Capita,  v,  18,  eli. ;  Maaheim,  UiHoiy  of 
Ihe  Church,  cml.ii,b,  12;  Ve  Rtbm  Chriniuxruni.etc^ 
p.  190  >q. ;  Burton,  Hrraitt  o/lht  ApoMlvSc  .4jk,  lect. 
iv ;  Milman,  Wtf.  of  ChroHaniy,  ii,  96  iq,,  etc 

16.  A  unner  ami  a  Chiuliaii  oiavat  living  at  Jop- 
pa  at  vhow  houM  Peur  ludKcd  (Acts  ix,  48).  A.U. 
ei.  The  pnirewion  of  tmnaa  wu  regarded  with  con- 
aidcrablc  conlempl,  and  even  u  approaching  to  undean- 
neaa,  by  the  rigid  Jews,  S*e  TAsnitK.  That  Veen 
Mleci«d  such  an  abode  ahowed  the  (liininiBhed  hold 
which  Jiidaiim  had  on  him.  The  house  was  near  the 
*  (x,  6,  8i),  for  the  conTerience  of  the  water— 


Sniiit 


The   trad  i  til 


n  at  Jaffa  in  a  nut  improbable  poaition.  Some 
time  tinea  an  order  waa  iaaued  by  Ibe  Bulian  for  remove 
Ing  the  old  wills  and  fortiBcatiuna  at  Jaffa  (Juppa).  In 
cutting  a  gale  through  a  water  batter?-  at  an  angle  of 
tbe  Ka-w^  built  bv  Teapasian,  and  directly  in  front  uT 
Ibe  reputed  house  of  Simon  the  tanner,  tlie  men  came 
en  three  oval-ahapnl  tanners'  rata,  hewn  out  of  the  nat- 
ural melt  and  lined  with  Roman  cement,  down  very 
near  tbe  aea,  and  similar  in  every  mpecl  to  thoae  in 
UK  eighteen  centuries  ago.  There  i>  alw  afiegh-water 
apring  Hawing  frum  the  cliKi  cluae  by,  long  known  as 
the  town  spring.  This  diacuvery  at  least  provei  that 
the  house  on  the  rvcky  blulT  above,  and  Trom  which 
step*  lead  down  to  the  vata,  muM  have  belmiged  to 
some  tanner  1  and.  as  perhaps  not  more  than  one  of  that 
trade  would  be  living  in  sa  amall  a  phice  aa  JalA, 


IS  given 


sojourning  when  he  uw  hia  viai 


identical  apot  wl 
wh<im  Peter  i 
See  JoppA. 

17.  A  well-informed  citizen  of  Jerusalem  who  per- 
suaded the  people  in  exclude  Agrippa  from  the  Temple, 
but  was  panloiied  for  the  offence  on  his  cunfeasiun  (Jt>- 
Bephua.^nr.  iix,7,  4).    A.D.a8. 

IS.  Son  of  Saul,  and  a  diatinguished  Jew  who  slew 
many  of  the  inhabitanta  of  Scythopolis,  and  Anally 
killed  bimaeir,  with  hia  entire  family  (Joaephua,  War, 
ii,  IS,  4).     A.D.  69. 

19,  Son  of  Gioiaa  of  Geiaaa,  and  a  prominent  leader 
of  the  Jewa  in  their  last  atruggle  with  the  Koniana,  ac- 
cording to  Joaephua,  who  relates  at  length  anme  of  hia 
exploits  against  C«9tina  Gallua  ( War,  ii,  19,  i),  hie  in- 
trigues at  Uaaaad*,  hia  campaigna  in  Acrabbatiine  and 
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Iilonuu  (AkI.  iv,  9,  8  aq.),  and  hia  final  caplDn  od 
execution  by  the  lloman>(iUf.vii,  2,1;  b,6).    .LD.TCL 

20.  Sou  uf  Calhlaa  and  one  of  the  Idumzwi  gewnh 
who  came  at  the  invitation  of  tbe  Zealots  during  llw 
intestine  broils  at  the  final  aiege  i^  Jeniaalem.  Jo- 
aephua recitea  a  speech  of  hia  on  the  occaaioa  (lfar,iT, 
4,4.)    AD.  70. 

Simon,  a  name  common  to  a  nnmber  of  Jewish  rab- 
bins and  literati,  of  whom  we  inentioa  ibe  fuUowiDg: 

1.  StMOM  DttitAM.    See  Rabhbaz. 

3.  SiuoK  bkn-Uaxaukl  I,  A.U.  cir.  50-<0,  soonnl- 


ed  h: 


d  (q.  v.). 


luthen 


him  are  very  few.  We  gel  a  glimpae  or  two  ofhia 
the  Blorm  which  was  then  so  dercely  raging  in  Jecu- 
lem.  As  the  resolute  opponent  of  tbe  Zealots,  he  lot 
active  part  in  the  political  atiugglea  wboae  ouoval- 
HIS  hastened  the  ruin  of  the  state  He  also  took  n 
tive  pan  in  the  defence  of  Jeruaalem,  and  f<^  one  ol 
e  maiiv  viclinu  of  the  national  struggle.  Jaaephe 
,.*/>.  BBSlaavs  of  him:  i  SI  ^nvr  avroc  ^f  -'''  ' 
vovi  Si  a^odfta  ka/irpo 


riov  dXXuv  (iicpi/Sii;  tia^iptii'. 

irX^pqc  avnnii  n  toi  \oyur}te!i,  twauoi/c  n 

liara  iconic  Hi/«i'a  ppovifmi  rf  iavT-~- *-^ 

Hia  recorded  maxim  is;  "The  worlu  exists  Dy  nctae 
of  three  thingi — vi£.,trulh,  justice,  and  peace;  as  it  ii 
said,  Truth  and  the  judgment  of  pevK  ahall  be  in  vDur 
gales"  {Aboth,  i,  18).  He  also  beloogato  the  teo  teach- 
en  wbo  were  called  n^S^O  ^llnn,  "  the  killed  to  tbi 
kingdom,"  and  their  death  ii  oelebraled  on  tbe  Sjith  cl 
Sivan,  for  which  day  a  fait  la  ordained, 
ret,  l^hrbadi  der  imlat.  ZnigadtidUe  (Leipa.  1874),  |>. 
836,453,469;  Derenbourg,  ft'uainr  f //iMnirrrl  JuCr- 
ographie  de  la  Palmiut,  p.  370  sq. ;  B^k,  Grmd.  drtjU. 
Valixi  (Uaaa,  1878),  p.  157 1  Grttta,  Gach.  d.  Jmin,  bi. 
834,  3S4,  S70,  888  sq. ;  Caxsel.  /^ritK-A  der  jSd.  Gmi. 
u.  LiUrulw  (Leipe.  1879),  p.  147,  ISO,  166, 1GB,  177. 

3.  Simon  bii!i-Uamai.iki.  U,  A.D.  cir.  140-160,  a  vm- 
Umporary  of  Nathan  the  Babylonian  (q.  v.),  was  tbe  oolT 
schudlboy  who  escaped  from  the  slaughter  at  BetbiranB- 
der Bai>-cocbeha.  Hewaslhe  fatherof  tbefamousJudali 
the  Holy  (q.v.),and  was  elected  to  the  prtaideiicy  whto 
yet  I  youth.  Simon  waa  much  tvgaided  by  tbe  people 
for  the  Bake  of  bis  illustrious  Torefatben ;  bui  bi)  niic- 
ing  for  autocratic  power  aroused  an  oppoaiiion  panr 
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against  him,  which  rendered  hia  position  very  difficult. 
From  some  of  the  dedsioos  of  Simon  which  have  come 
doim  to  us,  he  seems  to  have  heeu  not  only  a  man  with 
a  paasable  knowledge  of  Hebrew  law,  but,  for  a  Jew  at 
that  time,  an  extraordinary  proficient  in  Gentile  litera- 
ture. He  cultivated  the  study  of  the  Greek  language, 
and  gave  his  countenance  to  the  reading  of  the  Sept. 
Comp.  the  essay  by  Ph.  Bloch  on  Simon,  in  Fraukel's 
MoncUsMckrifl^  1864,  p.  81  sq. 

4.  SiMon  BKN-HiLLEL,  who  succceded  his  father 
HiUel  (q.  v.)  A.D.  cir.  10-80,  is  said  (Baronius,  A.D.  1, 
n.  40>,  upon  the  authority  of  Athanasius  and  Epiphani- 
us,  to  have  been  that  same  Simon  whom  Luke  described 
as  embracing  the  infant  Saviour  in  the  Temple  and  pro- 
nouncing the  Nunc  dimittis  (ii,  28-35).  Whether  he  is 
the  same  whom  Josephus  {Ant,  xiz,  7,  4)  describes  as 
accusing  king  Agrippa  of  an  unholy  living,  and  that  he 
should  be  excluded  from  the  Temple,  since  it  belonged 
only  to  native  Jews  {wpoafjKovarn;  roTc  lyyfvktri)  is  dif- 
ficult to  telL  Simon's  recorded  maxim  is  found  in  A  bothj 
i,  17  :  **  All  my  life  have  I  been  brought  up  among  sages, 
nor  have  1  found  anything  better  than  to  keep  silence; 
for  to  act,  and  not  to  explain,  is  the  principle  and  basis 
of  all ;  but  be  who  multiplies  words  only  induces  sin." 
See  SiMBON  5. 

5.  SiMOK  BKzr-JocHA'f,  the  reputed  author  of  the  Zo- 
har  (q.  v.),  lived  in  the  2d  century.    The  biographical 
notices  of  him  are  so  enveloped  in  mythical  extrava- 
gances as  to  make  it  difficult  to  give  a  true  statement 
of  his  life.    His  whole  life  was  absorbed  in  the  study  of 
the  Cabala,  in  which  science  he  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  eminent  masters.    He  existed  in  a  worid  of 
his  own,  a  region  beyond  the  bounds  of  ordinary  nature, 
and  peopled  by  the  genii  of  his  own  imagination.     His 
occasional  intercourse  with  his  coreligionists  did  not 
propitiate  their  good  affections;  he  was  disliked  by  some 
for  the  moroseness  of  his  disposition,  and  feared  by  oth- 
ers from  his  supposed  connection  with  the  spirits  of  the 
other  world.    **  He  had  the  character  of  being  an  un- 
pleasant companion  and  a  bitter  opponent;  moreover, 
he  merited  the  reproaches  of  his  countrymen  by  causing 
the  overthrow  of  the  school  at  Jamnia.   At  a  time  when 
their  Gentile  rulers  were  grudging  the  Jews  the  partial 
relaxation  they  had  lately  enjoyed  from  the  severe  dis- 
cipline of  Hadrian,  and  when  the  jealouqr  and  suspicion 
entertained  against  them  were  so  great  that  the  pa- 
triarch, who  dared  not  use  the  title  of  nasi  nor  assume 
any  outward  mark  of  authority,  was  constrained  to  screen 
the  ordinary  routine  of  the  schools  as  much  as  possible 
from  observation,  and  not  only  to  prohibit  the  publica- 
tion  of  bookS)  but  also  to  forbid  the  students  to  take 
written  notes  of  the  lectures,  Simon  ben-Jochal  was  rash 
enough  to  inveigh  against  their  oppressors  in  a  public 
diaeourse.'*     The  affair,  becoming  a  topic  of  public  con- 
vccaatton,  aroused  the  dbpleasure  of  the  civil  authori- 
ties    A  process  of  law  was  instituted,  and  Simon  was 
doMned  to  die.     He  managed,  however,  to  escape,  and, 
aeeompanied  by  his  son,  he  concealed  himself  in  a  cav- 
efll«  where  he  remained  for  twelve  years.     Here,  in  the 
sabcerranean  abode,  he  occupied  himself  entirely  with 
tlw  contemplation  of  the  sublime  Cabala,  and  was  con- 
stMitly  visited  by  the  prophet  Elias,  who  disclosed  to 
hioa  some  of  its  secrets  which  were  still  concealed  from 
tte  fcheosophical  rabbL   Here,  too,  his  disciples  resorted 
t»  be  initiated  by  their  master  into  those  divine  mys- 
tCilea;  and  here  Simon  ben-Jochal  expired  with  this 
beftvenly  doctrine  in  his  mouth  while  discoursing  on  it 
to  Ilia  disdples.     Scarcely  had  his  spirit  departed  when 
a  flaazling  light  filled  the  cavern,  so  that  no  one  could 

at  the  rabbi;  while  a  burning  fire  appeared  outside, 
:,  as  it  were,  a  sentinel  at  the  entrance  of  the 
OKV^  and  denying  admittance  to  the  neighbors.  It  was 
not  till  the  light  inside  and  the  fire  outside  had  disap- 
patted  that  the  disciples  perceived  that  the  lamp  of  Is- 
rael was  extinguished.  As  they  were  preparing  for  his 
(rfieequies,  a  voice  was  heard  from  heaven,  saying,  **  Come 
ye  to  the  marriage  of  Simon  ben-Jochal;  he  is  entering 


into  peace,  and  shall  rest  in  his  chamber!"  When  the 
funeral  procession  moved  towards  the  grave,  a  light  re- 
vealed itself  in  the  air;  and  when  the  remains  were 
deposited  in  the  tomb,  another  voice  was  heard  from 
heaven,  saying,  "  This  is  he  who  caused  the  earth  to 
quake  and  the  kingdoms  to  shake  !**  Such  is  the  state- 
ment concerning  Simon  ben-Jochal,  and  in  its  tradition- 
al garb  it  is  probably  more  intended  to  show  the  aflec- 
tion  and  reverence  with  which  this  sage  was  regarded 
by  hU  disdples.  See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud,  iii,  329  sq. ;  £th- 
eridge.  Introduction  to  Jewish  Literature^  p.  80  sq. ;  Gins- 
burg,  The  Kabbalah,  p.  9 ;  Edersheim,  J1i$tory  of  the  Jew- 
ish Nation,  p.  261;  Grfttz,  Gesch,  d,  Juden,  iv,  196  sq.; 
470  sq.;  B^k,  Getch,  de*  jwL  Volkes,  p.  199;  Cassel, 
Lehrbuch  der  fid,  Geach,  u,  Literatur  (Leips.  1879), 
p.  176 ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyldop.  s.  v. 

6,  Simon  1  "tmk  Just"  (B.C.  cir.  800-200).  Under 
this  name  he  was  known  ^la  re  rb  vpbq  ddv  thtttfi'iQ 
Kai  rb  npog  Toi>Q  bfio^vKovQ  tvvovv  (Josephus,  Ant, 
xii,  2).  Derenbourg  has  conclusively  established  that 
this  Simon  is  the  same  that  is  spoken  of  in  Ecdesiasti- 
cus.  There  are  many  legends  about  him.  According 
to  one,  it  was  he  who  encountered  Alexander  the  Great ; 
according  to  another,  he  was  the  last  surviving  member 
of  the  Great  Synagogue  (nblian  n033  '^I'^ttJC);  ac- 
cording to  another,  it  was  he  who  warned  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lopator  not  to  enter  the  Temple.  All  the  traditions, 
however,  combine  in  representing  Simon  as  closing  the 
better  days  of  Judaism.  "  Down  to  his  time,"  says  dean 
Stanley  {History  of  the  Jewish  Church,  iii,  276  sq.),  "it 
was  always  the  right  hand  of  the  high-priest  that  drew 
the  lot  of  the  consecrated  goat ;  after  his  time  the  left 
and  right  wavered  and  varied.  Down  to'  his  time  the 
red  thread  round  the  neck  of  the  scape -goat  turned 
white,  as  a  sign  that  the  sins  of  the  people  were  forgiv- 
en; afterwards  its  change  was  quite  uncertain.  The 
'great  light  at  the  entrance  of  the  Temple  burned,  in  his 
time,  without  fail ;  afterwards  it  often  went  out.  Two 
fagots  a  day  sufficed  to  keep  the  flame  on  the  altar 
alive  in  his  time ;  afterwards  piles  of  wood  were  insuf- 
ficient. In  his  last  year  he  was  said  to  have  foretold 
his  death,  from  the  omen  that,  whereas  on  all  former 
occasions  he  was  accompanied  into  the  Holy  of  Holies 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  to  the  entrance  only,  by  an 
old  man  clothed  in  white  fh>m  head  to  foot,  in  that  year 
his  companion  was  attired  in  black,  and  followed  him 
as  he  went  in  and  came  ouL  These  were  the  forms  in 
which  the  later  Jewish  belief  expressed  the  sentiment 
of  his  transcendent  worth,  and  of  the  manifold  changes 
which  were  to  follow  him."  In  the  book  called  Ecclesi- 
asticus  we  are  told  of  Simon*s  activity  for  his  people. 
Thus  he  made  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  which  had  sufiered 
much  through  the  wars,  a  great  stronghold,  in  order 
that  it  might  not  be  so  easily  taken,  for  which  many 
gloomy  prospects  continually  sprang  up.  The  Temple 
Simon  also  fortified,  repaired  all  damaged  places,  aud 
raised  the  foundation  of  the  fore  court.  The  reservoir 
in  the  Temple,  holding  the  water,  he  enlarged  to  the 
extent  of  a  pond,  in  order  that  the  inhabitants  might 
not  suffer  fVom  scarcity  of  water  in  case  of  a  siege. 
Since  that  time,  the  Temple  had  always  large  quanti- 
ties of  water  in  store,  which,  in  a  hot  climate,  and  on  dry 
soil  like  Jerusalem,  was  looked  upon  with  great  astonish- 
ment If  Simon  thus  cared  for  the  material  interest  of 
his  people,  he  was  not  the  less  severed  from  the  idea  of 
Judaism,  that  Israel's  strength  does  not  depend  upon 
such  means.  "Of  three  things  Israel's  salvation  is 
composed"  is  taught  by  the  choice  sentence  preserved 
to  us — "  upon  observance  of  the  law  (Torah) ;  upon  rec- 
onciliation with  God  by  virtue  of  means  of  grace,  which 
the  Temple  worship  famishes  {Abodah);  and  upon 
works  of  charity  (Gemiluth  Chassadim),^  His  piety 
was  a  purified  one,  free  from  ascetic  excess.  His  period, 
full  of  wars  and  troubles,  brought  about  many  evils,  and 
the  strictly  pious  sought,  as  during  the  time  of  the 
prophets,  to  withdraw  from  human  society  altogether, 
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and  to  consecrate  themselves  in  vowing  to  lead  a  Kaza- 
ritisb  life— the  dnt  step  to  the  sect  of  the  Assidsans. 
Simon  did  not  like  this  mode  of  life,  and  showed  his  pro- 
test against  it  by  not  allowing  the  priests  to  nse  the 
pieces  due  to  them  from  the  sacrifices  of  the  Nazarites. 
Only  once  he  made  an  exception  in  favor  of  a  young 
beautiful  shepherd  who  came  to  him  as  a  Nazarite. 
"  Why  do  you  wish,"  inquired  the  high-priest  of  the 
youth,  with  a  splendid  head  full  of  ringlets,  **  to  destroy 
thy  beautiful  bead  of  hair?*'  To  this  the  shepherd  re- 
plied, "  Because  my  head  full  of  ringlets  has  nearly  en- 
ticed me  to  sin  from  mere  vanity.  I  once  saw  my  re- 
flection in  a  clear  stream,  and,  as  my  likeness  thus  met 
my  eye,  the  thought  of  self-deification  took  hold  of  me ; 
wherefore  I  consecrated  my  hair  unto  the  Lord  through 
the  Nazarite  vow."  On  hearing  these  words  Simon 
kissed  the  young  shepherd  of  such  morally  pure  sim- 
plicity, and  said  to  him, "  Oh,  if  there  were  only  in  Is- 
rael many  Nazarites  like  yourself!"  Beautiful,  indeed, 
is  the  magnificent  eulogy  of  Ben-Sira,  the  writer  of  Eo- 
desiasticuB,  in  which  he  describes  our  Simon  (1, 1-21) : 

**How  beauteous  was  he  when,  coming  forth  Arom  the 
temple. 
He  appeared  from  within  the  veil ! 
He  was  as  the  moniing  star  in  the  midst  of  donds, 
And  as  the  moon  in  the  days  of  Nisan: 
Aa  the  sun  shining  apon  a  palace, 
And  as  the  rainbow  in  the  cloud ; 
Aa  the  waving  wheat  In  the  field, 
As  the  Persian  Illy  by  a  fountain. 
And  as  the  trees  of  Lebanon  in  the  days  of  vintage: 
As  the  perfume  of  frankincense  upon  a  censer, 
As  a  collar  of  gold  of  variegated  beauty 
And  adorned  with  precious  stones: 
As  a  flair  olive-tree  whose  boughs  are  perfect. 
And  as  the  tree  of  anointing  whose  branches  are  (hll.** 

This  description,  says  Stanley,  "  is  that  of  a  venerable 
personage  who  belonged  to  a  nobler  age  and  would  be 
seen  again  no  more."  See  Derenbourg,  Essai  svr  VHis- 
ioire  et  la  Giographie  de  la  Palestine^  p.  47-^1 ;  Grftu, 
Gesch,  d,  Judm^  ii,  235  sq.,  and  his  essay,  Simon  der  Ge- 
rechte  und  seine  Zeity  in  Frankel's  MonaUschryt,  1857, 
p.  45-56 ;  Etheridge,  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Literature, 
p.  19  sq. ;  Edersheim,  The  Temple^  its  Minktry  and  Ser- 
vices at  the  Time  oj' Jesus  Christy  p.  325 ;  M ilman,  History 
of  the  Jews  J  i,  495 ;  Stanley,  History  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
i'ii,  276  sq.;  Herzog,  Real- Encyklop,  xiv,  383;  Bftck, 
Gesch,  d,jiid.  Volkes,  p.  37  sq. 

7.  Simon  ben-Lakish,  was  bom  at  Bostra  A.D.  cir. 
200,  and  died  cir.  275.  He  was  a  man  remarkable  for 
his  bodily  stature  and  a  corresponding  magnitude  of  in- 
tellecL  For  some  time  be  served  as  a  legionary  in  the 
Roman  army,  and  after  his  restoration  to  a  life  of  study 
became,  by  marriage,  the  brother-in-law  of  R  Jochanan 
Bar-Napacha  (q.  v.).  Ben-Lakish,  or  more  commonly 
Kesh-Lakish,  is  the  same  who  held  that  the  book  of  Job 
was  only  an  allegory,  xbx  Kias  xbl  rr^n  xb  ai-'K 
rr^n  bttJa,  i e.  "Job  never  lived  and  never  existed,  but 
is  a  parable."    See  Gr^tz,  Gtsch,  d,  Juden,  iv,  260  sq. 

8.  Simon  ben-Shetach  was  the  brother  of  Alexan- 
dra (q.  v.),  queen  of  Alexander  Jannseus  (q.  v.).  When 
the  Jews  revolted  against  Jannseus  and  six  thousand 
were  killed,  Simon  ben-Shetach  was  saved  by  escaping 
to  Egypt ;  but  soon  returned  to  Jerusalem,  having  been 
recalled  through  the  influence  of  his  sister.  By  way  of 
supplement  to  what  has  already  been  stated  on  Simon 
ben-Shetach  in  the  art.  Scribes  (q.  v.),  we  will  add 
the  following.  He  was  a  man  of  inflexible  rigor,  a 
high-minded  ecclesiastic,  sensitive  withal,  thought  it 
no  sin  to  refuse  forgiveness  to  an  adversary,  and  was 
ever  on  the  alert  to  magnify  his  office  before  his  flight 
to  Alexandria.  In  the  Talmud  {Sanhedrin,  tr.  "jriD 
bl*ia)  we  read  the  following :  "  One  of  the  king's  ser- 
vants had  committed  a  murder  and  then  absconded. 
The  king,  as  roaster  of  the  fugitive,  was  summoned  to 
answer  for  his  servant,  and,  as  master,  did  honor  to  the 
law  by  coming.  As  king,  he  remembered  his  dignity 
"uid  sat  down  in  court,  Ben-Shetach  being  judge. 


*  Stand  up,  king  JannaiT  shouted  tbia  haaglitT  j«^ 
'stand  up  upon  thy  feet  while  they  bear  wicoeas  est- 
eeming thee ;  for  thou  dost  not  Mand  before  ua,  but  be- 
fore Him  who  spake  and  the  world  waa.* .  . .  The  nral 
displeasure  was  so  signally  manifested  in  conaeqiwBoe 
that  a  law  was  enacted  to  this  effect :  *  The  king  Bo- 
ther judges  nor  is  judged' "  (Mishna,  ii,  1).  See  Griiz, 
(;««cA.dLJu(feii,iii,107, 109,111, 126,133;  RakiyBis$^ 
of  the  Karaite  Jews,  p.  22  sq. ;  Derenboarg,  Hiatoire  «« 
Gioyraphie  de  la  Palestine,  p.  96  sq. ;  Pick,  The  Senbes 
Be/ore  and  in  the  Time  o/ Christ,  in  Lutheran  QftarieHy, 
1878,  p.  260  sq.;  SchUrer,  LehHmch  der  nevtesL  Zekyt- 
schichte,  p.  122  sq.,  128  sq.,  41 1, 452, 454.     (B.  P.) 

Simon,  Count  de.    See  Saint-Simon. 

Simon  of  Sudbury  was  archbishop  of  Canieibiiry 
in  1375,  lord  chancellor  in  1379,  and  waa  murdered  by 
Wat  Tyler's  followers  June  13, 1381. 

Simon  op  Tournat  waa  a  dialectacxan  who  tai^in 
in  the  University  of  Paris  at  the  beginning  of  the  13tli 
century,  and  who  was  among  the  first  to  apply  the  Am- 
totelian  philosophy  to  theology.  He  ia  charged  hj 
Matthew  Paris  with  having  on  one  occasioa  intoruptiii 
his  lecture,  in  which  he  had  refuted  certain  argumenu 
raised  by  himself  against  the  doctrine  of  the  TrioiiT, 
with  the  exclamation  "  O  Jesoa,  Jesus,  bow  much  have 
I  done  to  establish  and  honor  thy  teachinga!  If  I  wee 
to  become  their  opponent,  I  could  certainly  attack  tb^ 
with  yet  stronger  objections!"  Upon  thia  he  lost  botli 
speech  and  memory;  and  though  he  auboeqaentlr  re- 
covered bis  mind  to  some  little  d^ree,  be  was  uaaUe 
to  impress  on  his  memory  more  than  the  Lofd'a  Prayer 
and  the  Creed.  Thomas  Cantipratensia  ascribes  to  him 
the  crime  usually  attributed  to  the  emperor  Frederick 
II,  of  having  said  that  "there  are  three  who  have  de- 
ceived and  oppressed  the  world  through  their 
Moses,  Chrbt,  and  Mohammed."  Both  writers 
but  do  not  adequately  prove,  the  immorality  of  Simoa  9 
life.  Henry  of  Ghent,  who  became  a  doctor  of  the  Soc^ 
bonne  in  about  1280,  and  who  held  a  canonry  at  Toanmr, 
merely  says  that  Simon  had  followed  Aristotle  too  far. 
and  that  he  was  for  that  reason  regarded  by  some  ai  a 
heretic  None  of  Simon's  writings  bare  appeared  in 
print.  The  list  of  them  is  given  by  the  authors  of  cbe 
Hist.  Litfiraire  de  la  France,  xvi,  393,  and  they  state  that 
nothing  is  contained  in  them  which  ccmflicta  with  the 
belief  of  the  Church. — Herzog,  Real-EncyUop,  a.  v. 

Simon  (St.)  and  Jude'a  (St.)  Day,  a  hdy  day 
appointed  by  the  Church  for  the  commemoracioo  of 
these  two  saints,  associated  probably  becanae  of  their 
relationship  (Matt,  xiii,  55),  Oct.  28.  When  this  festi- 
val was  instituted  history  does  not  inform  os;  but  it  is 
usually  referred  to  the  12th  or  13th  century.  See  Rid- 
dle, Christ,  Aniiq.;  Hook,  Ch,  Diet, 

Simon,  Honor6  Richard,  a  French  scholar,  box 
no  connection  of  the  following,  was  bom  at  Castellane  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  After  having  been 
curate  of  St.  Uze,  a  small  parish  in  the  neighborhood 
of  St.  YaUier,  he  went  for  his  health  to  Lyons,  where  he 
compiled  his  Grand  Dictionnavre  de  la  Bible  (1693,  foL), 
a  work  the  reputation  of  which  is  attested  by  several 
later  editions  (ibid.  1713, 1717,  2  volai  fol),  and  whkh 
maintained  its  place  till  supplanted  by  that  of  Calraet 
who  made  great  use  of  it  in  his  own  Dictionary,  Simcn 
died  at  Lyons  in  1693. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gemerale^  s.  v. 

Simon,  Richard,  a  French  Hebrew  scholar,  was 
bom  at  Dieppe  May  13, 1638.  He  entered  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Oratory  in  1662,  and  soon  distinguished 
himself  in  Oriental  studies.  He  taught  philosophy  fnt 
at  Juilly  and  then  at  Paris,  where  he  employed  himself 
in  forming  a  catalogue  of  the  numerous  and  valaable 
Oriental  MSS.  in  the  library  of  the  Oratory,  and  theace 
making  collections  which  asnsted  him  greatfy  in  his 
subsequent  labors.  From  the  beginning  of  his  career  be 
was  distinguished  by  a  boldness  of  thought  and  Mdoe 
which  is  rarely  found  in  members  of  hia  communioe; 
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and  the  first  work  of  magnitude  which  he  attempted  was 
prompted  by  the  offer  of  12,000  livres  by  the  Protestants 
of  Charenton  for  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  in  place 
of  that  of  Geneva,  which  was  objected  to  as  antiquated 
and  obscure.  But  his  plan  of  a  version  which  should  be 
equally  acceptable  to  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics 
had  no  result  except  to  bring  upon  him  the  rebukes  of 
his  Roman  Catholic  brethren.  His  celebrity  is  chiefly 
owing  to  his  Critical  HiUory  of  the  Old  Tett^  first  pub- 
lished in  1678.  In  the  course  of  this  work  he  denies  that 
Mows  was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  attributes 
its  compilation  to  scribes  of  the  time  of  Esdras,  acting 
under  the  direction  of  the  Great  Synagogue.  So  daring 
a  criticism  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  alarm  of  his  cen- 
sor Pirot,  and  the  book  was  by  him  submitted  to  Bossuet, 
who  obtained  an  order  from  the  chancellor  to  forbid  its 
publicarioD  until  more  rigorously  examined.  The  result 
of  the  examination  was  a  decree  of  council  suppressing 
the  work,  and  ordering  all  copies  of  it  to  be  destroyed. 
One  of  these  escaped,  and  was  the  basis  of  a  defective 
edition  published  by  the  Elzevirs  in  Holland.  A  Latin 
translation  by  Aubert  de  Verse  is  still  more  defective. 
But  a  very  correct  edition,  with  preface,  apology,  mar- 
ginal notes,  and  controversial  tracts,  was  published  at 
Rotterdam  in  1685  by  Raineer  Leers.  An  English  trans- 
lation was  published  in  London  in  1682.  In  consequence 
of  his  views,  Simon  was  compelled  in  1678  to  quit  the 
Oratory,  and  retired  to  the  village  of  Belleville  in  Nor- 
mandy, of  which  he  had  been  appointed  curate  in  1676. 
In  1682  he  resigned  this  charge  and  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  occupied  himself  entirely  in  literary  labor.  He 
finally  returned  to  Dieppe,  where  he  died  of  fever  April 
11, 1712.  He  bequeathed  his  MSS.  to  the  cathedral  of 
Rouen.  Besides  the  above  work,  Simon  published  a  large 
number  of  others,  chiefly  on  Biblical  subjects,  which  are 
enumerated  in  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GirUrcUe,  s.  v. 

Simonetta,  Giacomo,  an  Italian  cardinal,  was 
bom  at  Milan  about  1475,  and  after  education  at  Padua 
and  Pavia  was  made  priest  and  went  to  Rome,  where  Ju- 
lius I  appointed  him  advocate  consistorial  in  1505,  and 
later  auditor  of  the  Rota,  Clement  VU  gave  him  the 
bishopric  of  Pesaro  in  1529,  and  Paul  III  created  him 
cardinal  in  1585,  giving  him  also  the  bishopric  of  Perugia 
as  well  as  the  administration  of  the  dioceses  of  Lodi, 
Sutri,  Nepi,  and  Conza.  Simonetta  died  at  Rome  Nov. 
1, 1539,  having  published  only  two  treatises:  De  Reser- 
vationibuM  Benefidontm  (Cologne,  1588;  Rome,  1588), 
and  De  Vita  et  MiracuUt  Franciadde  Paula  (ibid.  1625). 

His  younger  brother,  Giacomo  Fiuppo,  likewise 
bom  at  Milan,  also  became  an  ecclesiastic,  and  was 
provided  with  rich  benefices.  He  wrote  Epigrammata 
(Milan,  a.  d.)  and  other  poems. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog. 
Ghirale^  a.  v. 

Simonetta,  Lndovico,  an  Italian  cardinal,  was 
bora  at  Milan  early  in  the  16th  century.  After  having 
received  the  diploma  of  doctor  in  utroquejure  (1585),  he 
entered  holy  orders,  and  succeeded  his  uncle  Giacomo  as 
bishop  of  Pesaro  in  1586.  In  1560  he  was  called  to  the 
episcopal  see  of  Lodi,  and  was  made  cardinal  in  1561,  and 
in  1564  one  of  the  legates  at  the  Council  of  Trent  He 
died  at  Rome,  April  80, 1568.  There  is  preserved  in  the 
Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan  part  of  his  Correspondence 
with  Charles  Borromeo,  whose  friend  he  was. — Hoefer, 
Now,  Biog,  GSnirale,  s.  v. 

Simonlaiia,  a  heretical  sect  which  arose  in  the 
2d  century,  and  owed  its  origin  to  the  antichrist ian  in- 
fluence and  teaching  of  SmoN  Magus  (q.  v.).  The  re- 
cent discovery  of  The  Refutation  of  A  U  Heretiea^  a  work 
written  by  Hippolytus  early  in  the  8d  century,  gives  a 
sammaiy  of  a  work  by  Simon  Magus,  called  The  Great 
AnMOuncementf  a  RevdaHon  of  the  Voice  and  Name  Rec- 
ogm$able  by  means  of  Intdlectual  Apprehension  of  the 
Great  Indejimte  Powers  in  which  his  ^stem  was  set  forth. 
That  ^stem  is  one  of  thorough  and  unflinching  panthe- 
ism. He  introduced  into  his  very  definition  of  the  Di- 
vine Nature  that  its  substance  is  exhibited  in  material 


things.  He  ascribes  the  formation  of  the  world  to  certain 
portions  of  the  divine  fulness  (leons).  The  originating 
principle  of  the  universe  is  fire,  of  which  is  b^otten  the 
Logos,  in  which  exists  the  indefinite  power,  the  power 
of  the  godhead,  the  image  of  which  power  b  the  spirit 
of  God.  These  seons,  csdled  roots,  are  in  pairs — mind 
and  intelligence,  voice  and  name,  ratiocination  and  re- 
fiection.  In  them  resides,  coexistently,  the  entire  in- 
definite power,  potentially  with  r^ard  to  these  *' secret'* 
portions  of  the  divine  substance,  actually  when  the  im- 
ages of  these  portions  are  formed  by  material  embodi- 
menL  For  mind  and  intelligence  becoming  "  manifest" 
are  heaven  and  earth;  voice  and  name  are  sun  and 
moon;  ratiocination  and  reflection  are  air  and  water. 
The  indefinite  power  becomes  then  the  seventh  actual 
power,  the  spirit  of  God  wafted  over  the  water,  which 
reduces  all  things  to  order.  The  Logos  employs  the  di- 
vine roots  or  sons,  which  are  both  male  and  female.  To 
the  first  pair  of  leons  is  assigned  the  first  three  days* 
work  of  the  creation ;  to  the  second  pair  is  referred  the 
fourth  day's;  to  the  third  pair  the  fifth  and  sixth  days'. 
Every  man  may  become  an  embodiment  of  the  Logos ; 
an  "image,"  that  is,  of  the  Logos,  a  conversion  of  the 
"  secret"  portion  of  the  divine  power  into  the  "  mani- 
fest." In  this  system  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  are 
confused,  and  Simon  professed  himself  to  be  the  Power 
of  God,  with  the  right  of  assuming  the  name  of  any  of 
the  three.  Simon  taught  that  Jesus  was  a  man,  and 
suffered  only  in  appearance.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  sys- 
tem of  Simon,  a  heresy  not  properly  classed  with  those 
that  bear  the  name  of  Christ  (Epiph.  Hcer.  xxi,  1).  The 
Simonians  pretended  to  be  Christians  that  they  might 
insinuate  themselves  into  the  Church;  and  many  con- 
victed of  this  heresy  were  excommunicated  (Eusebius, 
Hist.  Eccl.  ii,  1,  18).  The  pretensions  of  Simon  were 
supported  by  magic,  and  magic  in  several  forms  was 
practiced  by  the  sect.  Many  see  nothing  unreasonable 
or  unscriptural  in  supposing  that  supernatural  agencies, 
the  power  of  evil  spirits,  may  have  been  permitted  to 
enter  into  those  delusions.  Irenseus  accuses  the  sect  of 
lewdness,  and  his  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  Great 
Announcement  itself,  which  speaks  of  promiscuous  inter- 
course of  the  sexes  as  "  sanctifying  one  another"  (Hip- 
polytus, RefuU  Hcer,  vi,  14).  Of  the  number  of  this 
sect  Justin  Martyr  writes  that  almost  all  the  Samari- 
tans, and  a  few  even  of  other  nations,  worshipped  Si- 
mon. Simon  had  been  much  honored  at  Rome,  but 
his  influence  fell  before  the  preaching  of  Peter;  and 
Origen  writes,  about  A.D.  240,  that  not  thirty  of  Si- 
mon's followers  could  be  fbund  in  the  whole  world 
{Contr,  Gets,  i,  57).  By  almost  universal  consent  Si- 
mon is  regarded  as  the  first  propagator  in  the  Church, 
but  acting  from  without,  of  principles  which  developed 
into  Gnosticism.  Indeed,  there  are  many  points  in  com- 
mon :  i.  e.  both  reject  the  notion  of  absolute  creation ; 
both  hold  the  unreality  of  the  Lord's  body.  See  Bunsen, 
Hippolytus,  i,  47, 48 ;  Burton,  Hampton  Lectures  ;  Blunt, 
Dictionary  of  Sects,  s.  v. 

Simonians  (Saint-).    See  Saint-Simon. 

Simonis,  Johann,  conrector  of  the  gymnasium  and 
professor  of  Church  history  and  antiquities  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Halle,  was  bora  Feb.  10, 1698,  at  Drusen,  near 
Schmalkalden,  and  died  Jan.  2,  1768.  He  wrote,  Ono' 
masticon  Vet,  Test,  sive  Tractatus  Philohgicus,  in  quo 
Nomina  Vet,  Test,  Propria,  etc  (Halle,  1741)  i—IntrO' 
ductio  Grammatico '  criiica  in  Linguam  Gnxcam,  etc 
(ibid.  1752): — Introductio  Grammatico-critica  in  Lin- 
guam  Hebraicam,  etc  (ibid.  1753) : — A  rcanum  Forma- 
rum  Nominum  HebrnicoB  Lingua,  etc  (ibid.  1785): — 
Lexicon  Manuale  Hebr,  et  Chald,  (ibid.  1752;  Amst. 
1757  and  often ;  last  ed.  by  Winer,  Leipsic,  1828 ;  EngL 
transL  by  Ch.  Seagar,  The  Smaller  Heb,  and  Chald,  Lex- 
icon  Translated  and  Improved,  Lond.  1882) :—  OnomasH' 
cum  Novi  Test,  et  Librorum  Vet.  Test,  Apocryphorunif 
sive  Tractatus  Philol.,  quo  Nomina  Propria  Novi  Test, 
et  Librorum  Apocryphorum  Vet,  Test,  ex  Ipsorum  Origi- 
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nibiu  et  Formis  ExplieeuUur,  Besides  these  and  many 
other  works,  mentioned  by  FUrst  and  Winer,  he  edited 
the  BiUut  Hebraica  ManuaUa  ad  Optimas  quasque 
Editionea  Recentita,  etc  (HaUe,  1752;  2d  ed.  1767;  3d 
ed.  1822 ;  4th  ed.  1828  [the  latter  two  eds.  by  Roeen- 
mUUer]).  Simonis's  object  in  editing  his  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  was  to  publish  a  correct,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  cheap,  edition  of  Van  der  Hooghf  s  text.  But, 
in  spite  of  all  care,  some  inaccuracies  have  crept  into 
the  text.  See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  iti,  837  sq.;  Winer, 
Handbuch  der  theoL  Lit,  i,  39,  116,  119,  121,  122,  127, 
187, 636, 607 ;  RoeenmUller,  Handbuch/ur  die  Literatur 
der  bibL  Kritik  und  Exegese,  i,  238  sq. ;  Steinschneider, 
Bibliog,  Handbuch,  p.  132  sq.     (K  P.) 

Simonton,  Ashbbl  Green,  a  missionary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  was  bom  at  West  Hanover,  Dau- 
phin Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  20,  1833.  He  pursued  his  prepara- 
tory studies  in  the  academy  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  gradu- 
ated at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1852,  studied  law  in 
1854,  and  was  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  Church 
in  May,  1865.  He  entered  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Princeton  in  September  of  the  same  year,  and  at  an 
early  stage  of  his  course  was  led  to  consider  his  duty  in 
relation  to  the  foreign  missionary  work.  He  was  li- 
censed by  Carlisle  Presbytery,  April  14,  1868,  and  his 
formal  application  to  the  board  for  appointment  as  a 
foreign  missionary  was  sent  to  New  York  Oct*  26,  1868. 
The  executive  committee  decided  to  send  him  to  Brazil, 
as  the  pioneer  of  a  numerous  company  of  laborers.  The 
time  fixed  upon  for  his  departure  was  May,  1859.  Mean- 
while he  spent  two  months  in  New  York,  taking  lessons 
in  the  Portuguese  language,  and  lecturing,  as  opportu- 
nity was  afforded,  upon  Brazil.  He  was  ordained  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  April  14,  1859.  Hb  sermon 
on  this  occasion  was  upon  the  words,  *'  Come  over  into 
Macedonia  and  help  us,"  and  it  was  an  able  presentation 
of  the  claims  of  the  unevangclized  upon  the  Church, 
and  was  afterwards  published  in  Dr.  Van  Rensselaer's 
Presbyterian  Magazine,  He  arrived  at  Rio  Janeiro 
Aug.  12, 1859,  and,  after  two  years  of  study  and  explo- 
rations of  the  field,  began  a  Bible-class,  May  19, 1861, 
at  which  two  were  present ;  but  the  audiences  soon  in- 
creased to  such  dimensions  that  larger  accommodations 
were  demanded.  In  1863  it  was  deemed  best  to  enlarge 
the  operations  of  the  mission  by  taking  in  the  province 
of  S2o  Paulo.  In  November,  1864,  appeared  the  first 
number  of  the  Irnprensa  Kvangelica,  a  semi-monthly 
paper  established  for  the  difTusion  of  religious  intelli- 
gence among  the  more  cultivated  class  of  minds.  The 
greater  part  of  the  labor  of  writing  for  its  columns  and 
superintending  its  publication  devolved  upon  him  until 
September,  1866,  when  he  had  an  assistant.  The  unan- 
imous impression  of  those  who  read  his  leading  editori- 
als in  the  Imprensa  was  that  they  were  characterized  by 
great  ability,  clearness,  and  comprehension  of  the  sub- 
jects treated.  The  paper  continued  to  increase  in  circu- 
lation, and  during  the  three  years  of  his  connection  with 
it  much  good  was  effected  through  \ta  instrumentality. 
In  March,  1866,  Mr.  Simonton  made  a  missionary  tour 
into  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  while  there  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Rio  Janeiro  was  organized.  He  died  Dec  9, 
1867.  Mr.  Simonton  possessed  a  clear,  penetrating  in- 
tellect, well  disciplined  by  diligent  study.  He  excelled 
as  a  preacher,  and  had  few  superiors  as  a  sermonizer. 
He  greatly  loved  the  missionary  work,  for  which  he 
was  eminently  fitted  by  nature,  culture,  and  grace,  and 
labored  from  first  to  last  with  unabated  zeal  and  energy. 
See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist.  A  Imanac,  1868,  p.  135.    (J.  L.  S.) 

Simony,  the  crime,  in  ecclesiastical  law,  of  buy- 
ing or  selling  holy  orders  and  ofiUces.  The  term  is  de- 
rived from  the  sin  of  Simon  Magus  (q.  v.),  who  wished 
to  purchase  from  the  apostles  for  money  the  power  to 
oonfer  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  viii,  19).  The  ancient 
Christian  Church  distinguished  simony  into  three  dif- 
ferent kinds:  1.  Buying  and   selling  spiritual  gifts; 

Buying  and  selling  spiritual  preferments;  3.  Am- 


bitious usurpation  and  sacrilegious  intmsioii  into  eode- 
siastical  functions  without  legal  election  or  ordinaiioa. 
Of  course  the  first  sort  was  that  which  moat  properir 
had  the  name  of  simony,  resembling  moat  ckMsely  the 
sin  of  Simon  Magus.     This  crime  was  thought  to  be 
committed  when  money  was  offered  or  received  for  or- 
dinations, and  it  was  always  punished  with  the  aeveiest 
censures  of  the  Church.     The  apostolical  canons  {Cax, 
Apast,  29)  seem  to  lay  a  double  puuishnoent,  both  depo- 
sition and  excommunication,  upon  such  of  the  clergy  ti 
were  found  guilty  of  this  crime.     Among  the  counnb 
which  have  condemned  simony  are  Chalcedon;  secoad 
of  Orleans;  second  of  Constandnople;  second  of  Br^; 
fourth,  eighth,  and  eleventh  of  Toledo ;  second  of  Nke; 
Rheims;  Placentia;  and  Trullo — the  term  of  the  canoos 
being  according  to  the  various  circumstances  and  fama 
of  the  crime  prevalent   The  ancients  also  indode  in  Uia 
sort  of  crime  the  exacting  of  any  reward  for  administer- 
ing baptism,  the  eucharist,  confirmation,  barring  tbe 
dead,  consecration  of  churches,  or  any  like  spiritual  cf- 
fices.    The  second  sort  of  simony  ( traffic  in  spiritml 
preferments)  was  denounced  by  both  ecclesiastical  and 
secular  laws  (ConciL.  Chalced.  can.  2 ;  Justinian,  XoveL 
128,  c.  1),  the  former  ordering  the  deposition  of  the 
bishop  that  '*sets  grace  to  sale,  and  ordains  a  (nshoim 
etc,  for  filthy  lucre;''  the  latter  ordering  every  eketDC 
to  make  oath  *^  that  he  did  not  choose  the  party  elecud 
either  for  any  gift  or  promise,*^  etc     Tbe  third  sort  <^ 
simony  was  when  men  by  ambitious  arts  and  andne 
practices,  as  by  the  favor  and  power  of  some  wealthy  or 
influential  person,  got  themselves  invested  in  any  office 
or  preferment  to  which  they  had  no  regular  call  or  le^ 
title;  or  when  they  intruded  themselves  into  other  men's 
places,  already  legally  tilled.     Thus  Novatian  got  him- 
self secretly  and  simoniacally  ordained  to  the  bishopric 
of  Rome,  to  which  Cornelius  had  been  legally  ordaiiied 
before  him  (Cyprian,  Ep.  62,  BLbb,ad  A  fUomian,),   Such 
ordinations  were  usually  vacated  and  declared  null,  and 
both  the  ordained  and  their  ordainers  prosecuted  as 
criminals  by  degradation  and  reduction  to  the  state  and 
communion  of  laymen.     There  were  also  general  impe- 
rial laws  made  by  Gratian  and  Honorius  {Cod,  Tkeod, 
lib.  xvi,  tit.  2,  *'  De  Episc  Leg.  36  Honorii'O*  obliging  all 
bishops  who  were  censured  and  deposed  by  any  ^nod 
to  submit  to  the  sentence  of  tbe  synod,  under  the  pen- 
alty of  being  banished  a  hundred  miles  from  the  city 
where  they  attempted  such  disturbance.    See  Bingham, 
Christian  A  ntig.  bk.  xvi,  ch.  vi,  §  2ft-30. 

This  crime  became  quite  common  in  the  Church  dar- 
ing the  11th  and  12th  cent4iries.  Benedict  IX,  when  a 
boy  of  twelve  years  (A.D.  1033),  was  elected  pope  **iD- 
tercedente  thesauronim  pecunia."  Guido,  archbishop  of 
Milan  (A.D.  1069),  lamenting  the  prevalency  of  amooy 
in  his  Church,  promised  for  himself  and  successors  ut- 
terly to  renounce  it.  Hildebrand,  afterwards  Gregory 
VII,  was  a  vigorous  opponent  of  the  practice.  At  a 
council  at  Lyons  the  archbishop  and  forty-five  bishops 
confessed  themselves  simoniacal  and  were  deposed.  Tbe 
fortieth  of  the  canons  of  1603  (Church  of  England)  is 
directed  against  simony,  as  being  **  execrable  before 
God,"  and  provides  an  oath  to  be  taken  personally  by 
every  one  admitted  to  a  benefice  that  no  simoniacal 
payment,  contract,  or  promise  has  been  or  shall  be  made. 
While  in  Great  Britain  the  cognizance  of  simony  aiMl 
punishment  of  simoniacal  offences  appear  oriisrinally-  to 
have  belonged  to  the  ecclesiasrical  courts  alone^  tbe 
courts  of  common  law  would  have  held  simoniacal  con- 
tracts void,  as  being  contra  bonos  mores  and  against 
sound  policy.  According  to  English  law  (statutes  of 
Eliz.  and  12  Anne,  c  12;  7  and  8  George  IT,  c '25;  9 
George  IV,  c  94 ;  also  1  William  and  Mary,  c  16),  it 
is  not  simony  for  a  layman  or  spiritual  person,  not  par- 
chasing  for  himself,  to  purchase  while  the  church  is  foil 
either  an  advowson  or  next  presentation,  however  in- 
mediate  may  be  the  prospect  of  a  vacancy,  unless  that 
vacancy  is  to  be  occasioned  by  some  agreement  or  ar- 
rangement between  the  partiea    Nor  is  it  simony  for  a 
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spirittud  person  to  parchase  for  himself  an  advowson, 
althoagh  under  similar  circumstances.  It  is,  however, 
simoDy  for  any  person  to  purchase  the  next  presenta- 
tion while  the  church  is  vacant;  and  it  is  simony  for  a 
spiritual  person  to  parchase  for  himself  the  next  pres- 
entation, although  the  church  be  fulL  See  Milman, 
Latin  CkrisHcmUy,  iti,  237, 244, 870  sq. ;  vii,  270 ;  WUlis, 
Hiat,  of  Sintomf  (Lund.  1865,  2d  ed.) ;  and  the  mono- 
graphs cited  by  Yolbeding,  Index  Programmatuntf  p.  75. 

Simoom.    See  Wind. 

Simpkins,  Solomon  6.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Maryland 
in  181 1 ;  moved  to  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  in  1887 ;  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1840,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Mississippi  Conference.  In  1849  he  was  appointed  to 
Bayou  Pierre  Circuit,  but  died  before  he  could  reach  it. 
See  MinuUa  of  Annual  Cotference$  of  i/.  E,  Churchy 
South,  1849,  p.  243. 

Simple  Feasts  were,  according  to  the  Salisbury 
use,  those  on  which  only  the  initial  words  of  the  anti- 
pb(Mi  to  the  Benedictus  and  Magmjicat  were  sung. 
They  were  comprised  under  three  classes,  the  first,  of 
nine  lessons,  with  triple  or  double  invitatory ;  the  sec- 
ond, of  three  lessons,  with  double  invitatory ;  the  third, 
of  three  lessons,  with  simple  invitatory;  the  latter,  in 
distinction  from  the  former  two,  were  marked  **  sine  re- 
gimiue  chori.**  Simple  feasts,  like  ferials  and  vespers, 
had  no  first  vespers. 

In  the  Roman  use  simple  feasts,  without  ruling  the 
choir,  are  classed  as  simples;  the  simple,  with  ruling 
the  choir,  as  semi-doubles.  Accordingly,  the  highest 
class  of  Salisbury  simples  became  the  Roman  doubles,  to 
which  succeed  greater  doubles,  doubles  of  the  second,  and 
doubles  of  the  first  class. — Walcott,  Sac  A  rchcsoL  sl  v. 

SimplXoes  (simple),  a  term  of  reproach  frequently 
bestowed  upon  the  early  Christians. 

Simpllol&nus,  archbishop  of  Milan  (398-400),  was 
a  friend  and  teacher  of  Ambrose,  who  wrote  to  him  four 
epistles  (comp.  Migne>  xvi,  874).  Augustine  dedicated 
to  Simplicianus  his  De  JHversis  QtMBStionibus,  and  men- 
tiras  him  very  often.  Yirgilius  of  Trent  addressed  to 
him  his  De  Martyrio  8,  Sisvmii  et  Socinorum  (Migne, 
voL  xiti),  and  Ennodius  of  Pavia  wrote  an  epigram  in 
his  honor.   See  Gennadius,  De  Virie  lUust.  p.  27.    (B.  P.) 

Slmplioitis,  pope  from  A.D.468  to  488,  in  the  period 
of  the  Monophysite  (q.  v.)  disputes  by  which  the  West- 
em  Church  was  violently  agitated.  He  participated  in 
the  controversy,  taking  sides  with  Acacius,  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  and  anathematized  Timotheus  ^lu- 
rus,  Petnaa  Fullo,  Petnis  Mongus,  John  of  Apamea,  and 
Paul  of  Ephesus;  but  he  afforded  aid  and  protection  to 
John  Talaja,  whom  Acacius  refused  to  acknowledge  as 
successor  to  the  see  of  Alexandria.  Simplicius  also 
added  to  the  estimation  in  which  the  papacy  was  held 
by  appointing  the  bishop  Zeno  of  Seville  to  be  apostol- 
ical vicar,  and  by  depriving  the  bishop  of  Aries  in 
France  of  his  right  to  convoke  synodal  meetings.  It 
is  stated  that  this  pope  died  March  2,  483,  and  his 
memoiy  is  honored  in  the  Romish  Church  annually  on 
the  recurrence  of  that  date.  See  Herzog,  Real-Kncy- 
kiop,s,y, 

Slmplldus,  a  philosopher  of  the  6th  century,  was 
a  native  of  Cilicia,  a  disciple  of  Ammonius  the  Peripa- 
tetic, and  endeavored  to  unite  the  Platonic  and  Stoic 
doctrines  with  the  Peripatetic.  Distrasting  his  situa- 
tion under  the  emperor  Justinian,  he  went  to  Chosroes, 
king  of  Persia,  but  returned  to  Athens  after  it  had 
been  stipulated  in  a  trace  between  the  Persians  and 
the  Romans,  A.D.  549,  that  he  and  his  friends  should 
live  quietly  and  securely  upon  what  was  their  own, 
and  not  be  compelled  by  the  Christians  to  depart  from 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors.  Simplicius  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  Aristotle's  Categorue,  Physical  De  Calo, 
and  De  Amma,  which  are  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
extant  Greek  commentaries  on  Aristotle.    They  are 


printed  in  some  of  the  early  editions  of  Aristotle,  and 
are  also  contained  in  Scholia  in  Ariatotelem,  collegit 
Ch.  A.  Brandis  (BerL  1886).  Simplicius  also  wrote  a 
Commentary  on  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus,  which  for 
its  pure  and  noble  principles  of  morality  has  command- 
ed general  admiration.  The  best  separate  edition  of 
this  commentary  is  that  by  Schweighiluser,  with  a 
Latin  translation,  in  two  volumes  (Leips.  1800) ;  it  has 
been  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  G.  Stanhope  (Lond. 
1704,  8vo);  into  French  by  Dacier  (Paris,  1715);  and 
into  German  by  Schulthess  (Zurich,  1778). 

Simpson,  Benjamin  Franklin,  a  minister  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  York,  Me., 
Dec.  80, 1885,  and  was  educated  at  Wilbraham,  Mass.  In 
1858  he  went  to  Rahway,  N.  J.,  to  take  charge  of  an  acad- 
emy;  then  to  the  Biblical  Institute  at  Concord,  in  1860. 
He  joined  the  Newark  Conference  in  1862;  was  drafted 
into  the  army  July  18,  1864,  and  in  October  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain.  lu  September,  1865,  he  returned  from 
the  war  and  resumed  his  ministerial  work,  which  he 
was  obliged  to  give  up  early  in  1869.  He  died  at  Han- 
over, N.  J.,  July  12, 1871.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
ferencesy  1872,  p.  84. 

Simpson,  David,  an  English  clergyman,  was  born 
at  Ingleby,  Yorkshire,  Oct.  12, 1745.  He  was  educated 
at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  successively 
curate  of  Ramsden,  Essex,  of  Buckingham,  and  of  the 
Old  Church,  Macclesfield.  In  all  three  places  his  alleged 
Methodism  gave  offence,  and,  while  at  the  last  place,  he 
was  silenced  by  the  bishop  of  Chester.  But  bis  friends 
erected  a  new  edifice  (Christ  Church,  Macclesfield)  for 
him,  in  which  he  officiated  until  his  death,  in  1799.  He 
published,  Sacred  Literature  (Birro.  1788-90.  4  vols. 
8vo)  : — Discourse  on  Stage  Entertuinments  (1788) : — 
Key  to  the  Prophecies  (Maccles.  1795,  8vo;  3d  ed.  1812, 
8vo)  \—A  Plea  for  Religion,  etc  (Lond.  1802,  8vo,  with 
numerous  later  editions) : — Plea  for  the.  Deity  of  Jesus 
and  tlte  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (1812,  8vo) :— Sermons 
(8  vo).     See  Alliboue,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthq^s, 

S.V. 

Simpson.  Edward,  S.T.D.,  a  learned  English  di- 
vine, was  bora  at  Tottenham,  in  May,  1578.  Having 
been  prepared  at  the  Westminster  School,  he  entered 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1600,  and  the  next  year  was  admitted  fellow.  In 
1603  he  received  his  degree  of  AM.,  and  his  A.B.  in 
1610.  He  was  chaplain  to  Sir  Moyle  Finch,  1615-18, 
and  rector  of  Eastling  in  1618,  in  which  year  he  took  his 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  and  was  made  prebendary 
of  Coringham.  He  died  in  1651.  He  published,  J/o- 
saica,  etc  (  Cantab.  1636,  4to  )  '..^Positive  Divinity : — 
Knowledge  of  Christ : — Godi's  Providence  w  Regard  to 
Evil :  —  Regeneration  Defended :  —  Declaration :  —  De 
Justifications: — Nota  Sdectiores  in  Horatium, etc.  See 
Alii  bone,  Diet,  of  BriL  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  a.  v. 

Simpson,  George  W.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bora  near  Churchtown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  June  1, 
1821.  He  early  embraced  religion,  and,  feeling  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  preach,  he  pursued  his  studies  at  Easton 
College,  Pa.,  and  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  He 
chose  Africa  as  his  field  of  labor,  and  sailed  for  the  Ga- 
lKX)n  in  Sept.,  1849,  where  he  was  cordially  received  by 
Rev.  J.  L.  Wilson  and  other  missionaries.  Corisco  was 
chosen  as  a  missionary  station,  and  Mr.  Simpson  and  his 
wife  immediately  occupied  it.  They  embarked  March 
25, 1850,  in  an  English  vessel  for  Feraando  Po,  but  on 
the  evening  of  April  5  the  ship  was  capsized  by  a  tor- 
nado, and  all  on  board  except  one  of  the  crew  were  lost 

Simpson.  Robert,  D.D.,  a  Scottish  divine  and  in- 
stractor,  was  bora  at  Little  Tillerye,  near  Milnathort, 
in  Kinmss-shire,  Feb.  15, 1746.  Having  completed  his 
academic  studies,  he  preached  in  Yorkshire  and  Lan- 
cashire, and  was  for  several  years  pastor  of  a  Church  at 
Bolton-le-Moors,  near  Manchester.  He  went  to  London 
in  1786,  where  his  preaching  attracted  considerable  at- 
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tention.  He  was  chosen  presidml  of  the  DissenUng 
school  afterwards  known  as  the  Hoxton  Academy,  and 
applied  himself  wholly  to  this  work.  His  health  fail- 
ing in  May,  1817,  he  tendered  his  resignation,  although 
he  continued  to  lecture  his  classes  as  often  as  illness 
would  permit.     He  died  Dec  21,  1817. 

Simpson,  or  Sympson,  Sydrach,  B.D.,  a  Pu- 
ritan divine,  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  became  curate  and  lecturer  of  St.  Margaret's, 
Fifth  Street,  London.  He  was  summoned  before  arch- 
bishop Laud  for  nonconformity  in  1635,  and  retired  to 
Holland.  Returning  to  England  at  the  commencement 
of  the  civil  wars,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  Assembly  of 
Divines  in  164S.  He  joined  the  Independents  against 
the  Presbyterians,  was  appointed  by  Cromwell's  visitors 
master  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  in  1650,  and 
died  in  1655.  He  published  a  few  sermons  and  the- 
ological treatises,  for  which  see  Darling,  Cyclop.  BibUog. 
a.  V. ;  Watts,  Bibliotk,  Brii,  s.  v. 

Simpson,  'William,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Huntingdon  County, 
Pa.,  Jan.  22, 1812.  He  professed  conversion  and  united 
with  the  Church  in  June,  1832,  and  received  license  to 
preach  June  3,  1887,  at  Bloomington,  DL  He  entered 
the  Ulinois  Conference  in  Sept.,  1837,  and  was  ordained 
deacon  in  Sept,  1839,  and  elder  in  August,  1841.  His 
ministry  closed  with  his  life,  Feb.  22, 1864.  See  Mm- 
tUes  of  A  tamed  ConferenceSy  1864,  p.  178. 

Sim'rl  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  10).    See  SHmnx. 

Sims,  Edward  Drumooole,  a  minuter  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Bmns- 
wick  County,  Va.,  March  24,  1805.  He  graduated  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1823 ;  was  tutor  in 
that  institution,  and  afterwards  principal  of  an  academy 
at  La  Grange,  Ala.;  and  on  the  establishment  of  the 
college  at  that  place  was  elected  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  natunl  philosophy.  He  then  travelled  two 
years  in  connection  with  the  Tennessee  Conference; 
afterwards  was  professor  of  languages  in  Randolph  Ma- 
con College,  Va.  In  1836  be  visited  Europe  and  spent 
two  years  at  the  University  of  Halle,  in  Germany ;  in 
1837  he  travelled  through  France  and  Germany,  Italy, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  England ;  in  1838  he  returned 
to  the  United  States,  and  filled  the  chair  of  English 
literature  in  Randolph  Macon  College;  and  in  December, 
1841,  was  elected  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  trustees 
of  the  University  of  Alabama  to  the  same  department. 
He  died  April  12,  1845.  Prof.  Sims  was  a  man  of 
various,  extensive,  and  accurate  learning,  especially  in 
the  department  of  language  in  general.  Besides  the 
ordinary  classics,  he  wrote  and  spoke  French  and  Ger- 
man. He  was  master  of  the  philosophy  of  language,  and 
almost  the  entire  circle  of  the  sciences;  and  had  col- 
lected materials  for  an  Anglo-Saxon  grammar,  and  also 
for  an  English  grammar,  which  he  designed  publishing. 
As  a  minister,  the  qualities  of  his  mind  and  piety  in- 
fused themselves  into  his  preaching  and  dbtinguishcd 
it.  Eminent  as  he  was  in  learning  and  the  social  vir- 
tues, his  Christian  character  was  his  highest  ornament 
His  religion  was  deeply  experimental  See  Minutes  of 
Arm,  Conferences  ofM.  E.  Churck, South,  1845^53,  p. 48; 
Sprague,  A  rmcUs  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit^  vii,  766.    (J.  L.  S.) 

Simsterla,  a  goddess  of  the  Slavic  mythology, 
chiefly  worshipped  by  the  Russians,  but  not  unknown 
among  the  Poles.  She  was  the  awakener  of  spring, 
and  the  wife  of  Pogoda  (the  weather).  She  poMessed 
wondrous  beauty  and  grace.— VoUmer,  Wdrterb*  d,  My- 
thoL  s.  V. 

Simoltanenm  (scil.  Rdigiomt  ExercUium)  is  a 
term  which  in  Europe  designates,  in  its  general  bear- 
ing, the  religious  services  common  to  churches  or  de- 
nominations having  diverse  creeds,  and  which  has  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  employment  in  common  of  cer- 
*^in  religious  arrangements  and  institutions. 

^he  denial  of  a  churchly  character  by  Romanism  to 


any  but  the  Papal  Church  renders  a  wimMiUmrnm.  ii 
sible  on  that  assumption ;  but  the  Peace  of  Westph^a 
in  1648  insured  to  the  Evangelicals  both  that  charscter 
and  the  resultant  rights  of  worship.  The  pragre»  «C 
the  new  Church,  however,  was  irregular,  in  aotne  places 
being  much  more  vigorous  and  rapid  than  in  otben, 
so  that  the  relations  existing  between  Romanists  and 
Protestants  were  very  diverse;  and  it  was  tbooglit 
necessary  to  provide  l^al  prescriptions  for  the  exer- 
cise of  a  common  worship.  These  prescriptions  erect- 
ed a  barrier  against  religious  persecution  on  the  pan 
of  a  sovereign  prince,  but  they  also  suggested  the  de- 
nial of  religious  privileges  to  certain  parties,  since  the 
status  of  the  year  1624  was  made  the  condition  for 
granting  or  refusing  the  free  exercise  of  religion — they 
who  had  then  enjoyed  it  being  held  to  be  entitled  to  a 
continuance  of  the  prinlege,  while  othera  were  gwief- 
ally,  though  not  always,  judged  to  have  no  daim  to  its 
enjoyment.  These  regulations  were  intended  to  settle 
the  case  as  between  Romanists  and  Protestants.  A  dif- 
ferent arrangement  regulated  the  affairs  of  the  Latba- 
an  and  the  Reformed  parties,  so  that  the  oonditioa  of 
the  churches  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  oi  West- 
phalia was  made  the  basis  of  their  future  relations. 

The  admissibility  of  a  nmuUttmum  was  much  de- 
bated in  Germany,  until  the  recess  of  the  diet  resolved, 
Feb.  25,  1803,  §  68,  that  ^'the  exercise  of  rdigion  as 
hitherto  practiced  in  any  country  shall  be  protected 
against  all  interference  and  interruption;  especiaBy 
shall  the  possession  and  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  its 
separate  ecclesiastical  property,  indnding  the  school- 
fund,  be  insured  to  each  religion  according  to  the  dirre- 
tions  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  The  sovereign  may, 
however,  tolerate  the  adherents  of  other  religions  and 
allow  them  the  exercise  of  all  civil  rights.** 

The  simuUaneitm  does  not  affect  the  dogmatic  rda- 
tions  of  the  several  churches.  The  Church  of  Rome 
still  regards  Protestants  as  heretics  and  schismatica, 
and  refuses  to  recognise  the  validity  of  their  services ; 
and  the  different  sections  of  Protestantism  have  fre- 
quently maintained  towards  each  other  an  attitude  do 
less  hostile.  Circumstances,  however,  have  done  much 
to  bring  about  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  spirit  of 
a  simuUaneum  is  measurably  realized.  Legislation  has 
done  much  in  this  regard,  and  the  felt  need  of  fraternal 
relations  has  not  been  least  among  the  influences  at 
work. 

When  the  rimultaimim  has  been  fixed  by  spedd 
treaties,  it  must  be  judged  in  accordance  with  their 
terms,  otherwise  general  principles  must  determine. 
The  State  does  not  assume  the  right  to  ordain  the  o^ 
servance  of  the  usages  belonging  to  one  religions  ccmb- 
munity  by  another  and  different  community  on  general 
grounds;  but  it  may  extend  the  benefits  of  inatitarioas 
enjoyed  by  any  community  to  others  as  well,  e.  g.  when 
civil  functions  have  been  intrusted  to  the  cleigr  of  a 
particular  Church,  or  when  but  a  single  burial-ground  is 
available  for  any  community. 

It  is  reported  (/Vot  Kirckm-Zeihrnff,  1854,  No.  5. 
p.  102)  that  a  very  peculiar  simulUineHm  existed  at 
GUldenstadt,  in  Osnaburg,  during  two  hundred  years 
prior  to  1850.  A  Roman  Catholic  and  an  Evangelical 
congregation  had  a  common  house  of  worship,  and  em- 
ployed in  common  a  Romish  priest  and  a  Protestant 
clerk.  The  priest  and  Romanists  b^^an  the  serrice 
with  the  fntroitj  after  which  the  Evangelicals  chanted 
the  Kyrie  Eleison,  Alternate  chantings  and  readings 
followed,  until  the  offering  of  the  mass,  in  which  the 
Evangelicals  took  no  part.  A  sermon  was  preached  to 
both  parties  in  common,  and  was  usually  followed  by 
the  singing  of  an  appropriate  evangelical  hymn.  Om 
instance  is  mentioned  in  which  a  sermon  assailing  tk« 
Lutheran  Confession  of  Faith  was  followed  by  the  sti^ 
ing  of  Luther's  hymn, "  Eine  feste  Burg,"*  etc 

In  America  what  are  called  '*  Union  Services'*  aie 
frequently  held  in  a  church  used  in  common  by 
denominations.    In  such  cases  the  services  axe 
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times  of  a  mixed  character;  at  other  times  the  different 
denominatioDal  services  are  held  alternately. 

On  the  general  subject,  see  Irutrum,  Pads  Osnabrug, ; 
Putter,  Gtist  des  westph,  Friedens  (G5tt.  1795) ;  Enders, 
Diss,  de  Padorttm  HUdens,  m  Confimu  C<ymm.  CcUhol, 
Doetr.  drca  SimuUaneum  Efficacia  (1765, 1771);  and  in 
Schmidt,  Thesaur,  Juris  EccL  torn,  v,  Nos.  7, 8,  p.  257  sq., 
326  sq. ;  DUrr,  Diss,  de  eo,  quod  Justum  est  circa  Jus  Be- 
form,  m  Territor,  OppiffneratOf  etc  (Mog^nt,  1760,  and 
in  Schmidt,  loc  cit,) ;  Schottl,  Gegenseit,  Gemeinsch,  in 
CuUushamdL  zw,  Katholiken  u,  AkathoL  etc  (  Regensb. 
1853).  Comp.  also  the  Austrian  Uw  of  Jan.  30,  1849; 
Circular  d.  Consist,  su  Detmold,  July  27,  1857 ;  Von 
Moeer,  in  AOg,  KirchenbL/,  d,  evangeL  DeutschL  1857, 
p.  872,  etc— Uerzog,  Reai^Encykhp,  s.  v. 

Sin  (Heb.  Sin,  T»p ;  Sept.  2aVc  [v.  r.  Tawc]  or  Zv- 
^vi| ;  Tulg.  Pebtsium  ),  the  name  of  a  town  and  of  a 
desert  perhaps  adjoining.  (The  following  account  b 
chiefly  taken  from  Smith's  Did,  of  the  Bible,') 

1.  A  city  of  Egypt,  which  is  mentioned  in  Ezek. 
XXX,  15, 16,  in  connection  with  Thebes  and  Memphis, 
and  is  described  as  "•  the  strength  of  Egypt,"  showing 
that  it  was  a  fortified  place.  The  name  is  Hebrew, 
or»  at  least,  Shemitic  Gesenius  supposes  it  to  signify 
'^day/'firom  the  unused  root  *)*^p,  probably  "he  or  it 
was  muddy,  clayey."  It  is  identified  in  the  Vulg.  with 
Pdnsium,  IlijXovatov,  "  the  clayey  or  muddy"  town, 
from  in}X6c;  and  seems  to  be  preserved  in  the  Arabic 
Et-Tlneh,  which  forms  part  of  the  names  of  Fum  et- 
Ttneh,  the  Mouth  of  £t-Tlneh,  the  supposed  Pelusiac 
nHMth  of  the  Nile,  and  Burg  or  KaVat  et-llneh,  the 
Tower  or  Castle  of  £t-Ttneh,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, "  tin"  signifying  "  mud,"  etc.,  in  Arabic  This 
evidence  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Sin  is  Pelusium. 
The  ancient  Egyptian  name  is  still  to  be  sought  for ; 
it  has  been  supposed  that  Pelusium  preserves  traces  of 
It,  but  this  is  very  improbable.  Charopollion  identifies 
I'elusium  with  the  Poresoum  or  Peresom  (the  second 
being  a  variation  held  by  Quatrem^re  to  be  incorrect) 
and  Baresoum  of  the  Copts,  El-Farm^  of  the  Arabs, 
which  was  in  the  time  of  the  former  a  boundary-city, 
the  limits  of  a  governor's  authority  being  stated  to  have 
extended  from  Alexandria  to  Filak-h,  or  Phike,  and 
Peremoun  (Acts  of  St.  Sarapamon  MS.  Copt.  Vat.  67, 
fol.  90,  ap.  Quatrem&re,  Memoires  Geog,  et  Bist,  sur 
FEgypte,  i,  259).  Champollion  ingeniously  derives  this 
name  from  the  article  pk  prefixed  to  ep^^^to  be,"  and 
oumj "  mud"  {U^gifpte,  ii,  82-87 ;  comp.  Brugsch,  Geogr, 
Jnsckr.  i,  297).  Brugsch  compares  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian Ha-rem,  which  he  reads  Pe-rema,  on  our  system 
Pe-rem,  "the  abode  of  the  tear,"  or  "of  the  fish  rem" 
(ibid,  pi.  Iv,  No.  1679).  Pelusium  he  would  make  the 
city  Samhat  (or,  as  he  reads  it  S&m-hud),  remarking 
that  "  the  nome  of  the  city  Samhud"  is  the  only  one 
which  has  the  determinative  of  a  city,  and  comparing 
the  evidence  of  the  Roman  nome-coins,  on  which  the 
place  is  apparently  treated  as  a  nome;  but  this  b  not 
certain,  for  there  may  have  been  a  Pelusiac  nome,  and 
the  etymology  of  the  name  Samhat  is  unknown  {iind, 
p.  128 ;  pi.  xxviii,  17). 

The  exact  site  of  Pelusium  is  not  fully  determined. 
It  has  been  thought  to  be  marked  by  mounds  near 
Barg  et-Tlneh,  now  called  El-Farmk,  and  not  Et-Tlneh. 
This  is  disputed  by  Capt.  Spratt,  who  supposes  that  the 
mound  of  Abu-Khivar  indicates  where  it  stood.  This 
is  farther  inland,  and  apparently  on  the  west  of  the  old 
Pelusiac  branch,  as  was  Pelusium.  It  is  situate  be- 
tween Yaxvak  and  Tel-Defenneh.  Whatever  mav  have 
been  its  exact  position,  Pelusium  must  have  owed  its 
strength  not  to  any  great  elevation,  but  to  its  being 
placed  in  the  midst  of  a  plain  of  marsh-land  and  mud, 
never  easv  to  traverse.  The  ancient  sites  in  such  al- 
lavial  tracts  of  Egypt  are  in  general  only  sufficiently 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  plain  to  preserve  them 
from  being  injured  by  the  inundation.  It  lay  among 
swamps  and  morasses  on  the  most  easterly  estuary  of 


the  Nile  (which  received  from  it  the  name  of  Ostium 
Pelusiacum),  and  stood  twenty  stades  from  the  Med- 
iterranean (Strabo,  xvi,760;  xvii,  801, 802 ;  Pliny,  Bist, 
Nat,  V,  11).  The  site  is  now  only  approachable  by  boats 
during  a  high  Nile,  or  by  land  when  the  summer  sun 
has  dried  the  mud  left  by  the  inundation ;  the  remains 
consist  only  of  mounds  and  a  few  fallen  columns.  The 
climate  is  very  unwholesome  (Wilkinson,  Mod,  Egypt, 
i,  406,  444;  Savary,  Letters  on  Egypt,  i,  let.  24;  Henni- 
ker,  Travels), 

The  antiquity  of  the  town  of  Sin  may  perhaps  be 
inferred  from  the  mention  of  "the  wilderness  of  Sin" 
in  the  journeys  of  the  Israelites  (Exod.  xvi,  1 ;  Numb, 
xxxiii,  11).  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  Israel- 
ites did  not  immediately  enter  this  tract  on  leaving  the 
cultivated  part  of  Egypt,  so  that  it  is  held  to  have  been 
within  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  and  therefore  it  may  take 
its  name  from  some  other  place  or  country  than  the 
Egyptian  Sin.     (See  No.  2.) 

Pelusium  is  noticed  (as  above)  by  Ezekiel,  in  one 
of  the  prophecies  relating  to  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  as  one  of  the  cities  which  should  then 
suffer  calamities,  with,  probably,  reference  to  their  later 
history.  The  others  spoken  of  are  Noph  (Memphis), 
Zoan  (Tanis),  No  (Thebes),  Aven  (Heliopolis),  Pi-be- 
seth  (Bubastis),  and  Tehaphnehes  (Daphnie).  All  these, 
excepting  the  two  ancient  capitals,  Thebes  and  Mem- 
phis, lay  on  or  near  the  eastern  boundary' ;  and,  in  the 
approach  to  Memphis,  an  invader  could  scarcely  ad- 
vance, after  capturing  Pelusium  and  Daphnse,  with- 
out taking  Tanis,  Bubastis,  and  Heliopolis.  In  the 
most  ancient  times  Tanis,  as  afterwards  Pelusium, 
seems  to  have  been  the  key  of  Egypt  on  the  east  Bu- 
bastis was  an  important  position  fVom  its  loA^y  mounds, 
and  Heliopolis  as  securing  the  approach  to  Memphis. 
The  prophet  speaks  of  Sin  as  "the  stronghold  of 
Egypt"  (xxx,  15).  This  place  it  held  from  that  time 
until  the  period  of  the  Romans.  Pelusium  appears  to 
have  been  the  perpetual  battle-field  between  the  Egyp- 
tians and  their  foreign  enemies.  As  early  as  the  time 
of  Rameses  the  Great,  in  the  14th  century  B.C,  we  find 
Sin  proving  itself  to  be  what  the  prophet  termed  it, 
"the  strength  of  Egypt."  One  of  the  Sallier  papyri  in 
the  British  Museum  contains  a  record  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  Egyptians  and  the  Sheta;  and  the  victory 
which  Rameses  gained  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pelusium 
is  detailed  at  length.  The  importance  of  this  victory 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  Sheta  are  said 
to  have  made  their  attack  with  4500  chariots.  As  Di- 
odorus  specifies  the  number  of  this  Pharaoh's  ahny, 
which  he  says  amounted  to  60,000  infantry,  24,000  cav- 
alry, and  27,000  chariots  of  war,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he 
was  enabled  successfully  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the 
Sheta.  Diodorus  also  mentions  that  Rameses  the  Great 
"  defended  the  east  side  of  Egypt  against  the  irruptions 
of  the  Syrians  and  Arabians  with  a  wall  drawn  from 
Pelusium  through  the  deserts,  as  far  as  to  Heliopolis, 
for  the  space  of  1500  furlongs."  He  gives  a  singular 
account  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  his  younger  brother 
to  murder  this  great  Pharaoh,  when  at  Pelusium  after 
one  of  his  warlike  expeditions,  which  was  happily  frus- 
trated by  the  adroitness  of  the  king  (Diod.  Sic  i,  4). 
Herodotus  relates  (ii,  141)  that  Sennacherib  advanced 
against  Pelusium,  and  that  near  Pelusium  Cambyses 
defeated  Psammenitus  (iii,  10-13).  In  like  manner  the 
decisive  battle  in  which  Ochus  defeated  the  last  native 
king,  Nectanebos  (Nekht-nebf),  was  fought  near  this 
city.  It  was  near  this  place  that  Pompey  met  his 
death,  being  murdered  by  order  of  Ptolemy,  whose  pro- 
tection he  had  claimed  {Bist,  BeU.  A  lexand.  p.  20,  27 ; 
Livy,  xlv,  11 ;  Josephus,  Ant,  xiv,  8, 1 ;  War,  i,  8,  7 ;  i, 
9,  3).  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  Ezekiel  twice 
mentions  Pelusium  in  the  prophecy  which  contains  the 
remarkable  and  signally  fulfilled  sentence,  "  There  shall 
be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt"  (xxx,  13). 
As  he  saw  the  long  train  of  calamities  that  were  to  fall 
upon  the  country,  Pelusium  may  well  have  stood  out  as 
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the  chief  place  of  her  sucoesrire  hnmUiations.  Two 
Persian  conquests  and  two  submissions  to  strangers — 
tirst  to  Alexander,  and  then  to  Augustus — may  explain 
the  especial  misery  foretold  of  this  city:  **Siu  shall 
suffer  great  anguish**  (Ezek.  xxx,  16). 

We  find  in  the  Bible  a  geographical  name  which  has 
the  form  of  a  gentile  noan  derived  from  Sin,  and  is  usu- 
ally held  to  apply  to  two  different  nations,  neither  con- 
nected with  the  city  Sin.  In  the  list  of  the  descendants 
of  Noah,  the  Sinite,  "^pO,  occurs  among  the  sons  of  Ca- 
naan (Gen.  X,  17;  1  Chron.  i,  16).  This  people,  from 
its  place  between  the  Arkite  and  the  Arvadite,  has  been 
supposed  to  have  seuled  in  Syria  north  of  Palestine, 
where  similar  names  occur  in  classical  geography,  and 
have  been  alleged  in  confirmation.  This  theory  would 
not,  however,  necessarily  imply  that  the  whole  tribe 
was  there  settled,  and  the  supposed  traces  of  the  name 
are  by  no  means  conclusive.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  observed  that  some  of  the  eastern  towns  of 
Lower  Egypt  have  Hebrew  as  well  as  Egyptian  names, 
as  Ueliopolis  and  Tanis ;  that  those  very  near  the  bor- 
der seem  to  have  borne  only  Hebrew  names,  as  Migdol ; 
so  that  we  have  an  indication  of  a  Shemttic  influence 
in  this  part  of  Egypt,  diminishing  in  degree  according 
to  the  distance  from  the  border.  It  is  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  this  influence  by  the  single  circumstance  of 
the  Shepherd  invasion  of  Egypt,  especially  as  it  is 
shown  yet  more  strikingly  by  the  remarkably  strong 
characteristics  which  have  distinguished  the  inhabi- 
tants of  North-eastern  Egypt  from  their  fellow-country- 
men from  the  days  of  Herodotus  and  Achilles  Tatius  to 
our  own.  Nor  roust  we  pass  by  the  statement  of  the 
former  of  these  writers  that  the  Palestine  Syrians  dwelt 
westward  of  the  Arabians  to  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Egypt  (iii,  5).  Therefore  it  does  not  seem  a  violent 
hypothesis  that  the  Sinites  were  connected  with  Pelu- 
sium,  though  their  main  body  may  perhaps  have  settled 
much  farther  to  the  north.  The  distance  is  not  greater 
than  that  between  the  Hittites  of  Southern  Palestine 
and  those  of  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  although  the 
separation  of  the  less  powerful  Hivttes  into  those  dwell- 
ing beneath  Mount  Hermon  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
small  confederacy  of  which  Gibeon  was  apparently  the 
head  is  perhaps  nearer  to  our  supposed  case.  If  the 
wilderness  of  Sin  owed  its  name  to  Peluslum,  this  is  an 
evidence  of  the  very  early  importance  of  the  town  and 
its  connection  with  Arabia,  which  would  perhaps  be 
strange  in  the  case  of  a  purely  Egyptian  town.  The 
conjecture  we  have  put  forth  suggests  a  recurrence  to 
the  old  explanation  of  the  famous  mention  of  "  the  land 
of  Sinira,"  0-«rp  7"?K,  in  Isaiah  (xlix,  12),  supposed 
by  some  to  refer  to  China.  This  would  appear  from  the 
context  to  be  a  very  remote  region.  It  is  mentioned 
after  the  north  and  the  west,  and  would  seem  to  be  in  a 
southern  or  eastern  direction.  Sin  is  certainly  not  re- 
mote, nor  is  the  supposed  place  of  the  Sinites  to  the 
north  of  Palestine ;  but  the  expression  may  be  prover- 
biaL  The  people  of  Pelusium,  if  of  Canaanttish  origin, 
were  certainly  remote  compared  to  most  of  the  other 
Canaanitea,  and  were  separated  by  alien  peoples,  and  it  is 
also  noticeable  that  they  were  to  the  south-east  of  Pales- 
tine. As  the  sea  bordering  Palestine  came  to  designate 
the  west,  as  in  this  passage,  so  the  land  of  Sinim  may 
have  passed  into  a  proverbial  expression  for  a  distant 
and  separated  country.     See,  however,  Sinim;  Sinitk. 

2.  A  "wilderness"  (T'p-na^p;  Sept,  eprifioQ  Ziv; 
Vulg.  desertum  Sin)  which  the  Israelites  reached  after 
leaving  the  encampment  by  the  Red  Sea  (Numb,  xxxiii, 
1 1, 12).  Their  next  halting-place  (Exod.  xvi,  1 ;  xv\i. 
1)  was  Rephidim,  either  Wady  Feiran,  or  the  mouth  of 
Wady  es-Sheikh  [see  Rephidim]  ;  on  which  supposition 
it  would  follow  that  Sin  must  lie  between  those  wadies 
and  the  coast  of  the  Gidf  of  Suez,  and  of  course  west  of 
SinaL  Since  they  were  by  this  time  gone  mure  than  a 
month  from  Egypt,  the  locality  must  be  too  far  titwards 

1}  south-east  to  receive  its  name  from  the  Egyptian 


Sin  of  Ezek.  xxx,  15,  caUed  Soic  by  the  SepC  ad 
identified  with  Pelusium.  ^See  above.)  In  the  wikkr- 
ness  of  Sin  the  manna  was  first  gathered,  and  thoee  who 
ailopt  the  supposition  that  this  was  merely  the  natual 
product  of  the  tarfa  bush  find  from  the  abundance  uf 
that  shrub  in  Wady  e«-Sheikh,  soath-etst  of  Wady 
Ghfirundel,  a  proof  of  local  identity.  See  Eldl  As 
the  previous  encampment  by  the  Red  Sea  mait  hare 
been  in  the  plain  of  Mukhah,  the  *'wildenieas  of  Sin'^ 
could  not  well  have  been  other  than  the  present  jAma 
el^KaOf  which  commences  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Tai- 
yibeh,  and  extends  along  the  whole  snuth-weatem  ade 
of  the  peninsula.  At  first  narrow,  and  interrupted  by 
spurs  from  the  mountains,  it  soon  expands  into  an  na- 
dulating,  dreary  waste,  covered  in  part  with  a  white 
gravelly  soil,  and  in  part  with  sand.  Its  desolate  as- 
pect appears  to  have  produced  a  moot  depresinng  effect 
upon  the  Israelites.  Shut  in  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
sea,  on  the  other  by  the  wild  mountains,  exposed  to  the 
full  blaze  of  a  burning  sun,  on  that  bleak  plain,  the 
stock  of  provisions  brought  from  Eg^'pt  now  exhaosted 
—  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  they  said  to  MoiesH 
"  Would  to  God  we  had  died  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,  when  we  sat  by  the  flesb-pocs, 
when  we  did  eat  bread  to  the  full ;  for  ye  have  brought 
us  forth  into  thb  wilderness,  to  kill  thb  whole  aasembly 
with  hunger**  (Exod.  xvi,  8).     See  Exodk. 

Sin  (properiy  HK^n,  ofiapria,  both  originallT  sig- 
nifying to  mi$$)  is  any  action,  word,  desire,  pnrpoae,  or 
omission  contrary  to  the  law  of  God;  a  voluntary  vio- 
lation of,  or  failure  to  comply  with,  the  divine  law 
(Rom.  iii,  20;  iv,  15;  vii,  7;  James  iv,  17).  Whether 
such  a  law  be  revealed  in  the  holy  oracles,  or  in  the 
constitution  of  our  nature,  the  vioUticm  constitutes  the 
transgressor  a  sinner  (Rom.  i,  19-32;  ii,  11-15).  The 
various  words  by  which  sin  and  wickedness  are  set.  forth 
in  the  Old  Test  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  real 
nature  and  tendency  of  the  eviL 

1.  The  proper  and  original  idea  of  sin  appean  to  be 
that  it  is  a  comity  short  of  our  true  dnUmff  a  "  mbaii^' 
the  mark  (S^^H,  afunpT&vuty,  The  end  of  man's  being 
is  to  be  like  unto  God,  to  have  his  will  in  tboio^h 
harmony  with  the  divine  will,  and  so  to  glorify  God 
and  enjoy  him  forever.  God  is  love;  and  to  love  bin 
and  be  beloved  by  him  is  true  blessedness.  The  whole 
law  is  summed  up  in  love,  whence  sin,  which  is  oontrary 
to  love,  is  a  failure  in  the  purpose  of  our  existence. 

2.  This  leads  us  to  the  second  idea  of  sin,  namelT, 
that  it  is  the  traneffreesion  of  GodCe  law.  From  the 
Christian  thebtic  standpoint  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
existence  of  an  eternal  moral  order.  That  which,  ac- 
cording to  this  rule,  ought  to  be  done  is  good ;  tbat  which 
ought  no/  to  be  done  is  sin.  The  law  bein^  neither 
advice  nor  prayer,  but  a  positive  demand,  our  only  re- 
lation to  it  can  be  either  that  of  submission  or  trans- 
gression. Whether  we  look  upon  God's  law  as  OMral, 
that  is,  stamped  upon  our  nature,  or  positive,  that  it, 
revealed  to  us  from  without,  in  either  case  it  should  be 
considered  binding  upon  our  hearts,  and  should  be  im- 
plicitly obeyed,  because  it  proceeds  from  the  boly  and 
loving  Author  of  our  being.  Duty  is  represented  in 
Scripture  as  a  path  along  which  we  should  walk,  and  m 
sin  is  to  transgress  or  to  go  out  of  the  way  of  God^s  com- 
mandments ;  hence  the  use  of  the  word  "^^^f  to  pass  over. 

8.  Again,  every  transgression  is  represented  in  the 
Bible  as  an  act  of  rebellion  (riTD  and  r\^^%  God  b 
the  Ruler  of  hb  people,  the  Father  of  the  huokan  race. 
In  both  these  capacities  he  demands  obedience.  To  sa 
b  to  rebel  against  his  paternal  rule,  to  revolt  from  hb 
allegiance.  It  b  to  act  independently  of  him,  to  set  up 
the  will  of  the  creature  against  the  will  of  the  Cmtor, 
to  put  self  in  the  place  of  God,  and  thus  to  di^onor  fab 
holy  name. 

4.  Further,  to  sin  against  God  implies  dwfrvaf  ofkim 
wtd  a  iciUingneu  to  deceive  him,  and  to  act  treacherDoilT 
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towtrds  him  (%19 ;  comp.  alao  1^2  and  ^$^).  To  en- 
terUin  a  suspicion  of  God's  goodness  is  to  distrust  him ; 
and  when  once  that  suspicion  has  been  planted  in  the 
heart,  alienation  begins,  and  deceit  is  sure  tu  follow. 

5.  Another  remarkable  fact  about  sin  is  that  it  is 
pervernon  or  distortion  (H^^) ;  it  is  a  wrong,  a  wrench, 
a  twist  to  our  nature  (^^3?),  destroying  the  balance  of 
our  faculties,  and  making  us  prone  to  evil  Man  is 
thrown  out  of  bis  centre  and  cannot  recover  himself,  the 
consequence  of  which  is  that  there  is  a  jarring  of  the 
eiementa  of  his  nature.  Sin  is  not  a  new  faculty  or  a 
new  element  introduced,  but  it  b  the  confusion  of  the 
existing  elements  —  which  confusion  the  Son  of  God 
came  to  take  away,  by  restoring  man  to  his  right  bal- 
ance, and  leading  him  once  more  to  a  loving  and  self- 
sacrificing  tnist  in  God. 

6.  Sin  ia  also  tmresi  ('S^'^\  a  perpetual  tossing  like 
the  waves  of  the  sea ;  a  constant  disturbance,  the  flesh 
against  the  spirit,  the  reason  against  the  inclination, 
one  desire  against  another,  the  wishes  of  one  person 
against  the  wishes  of  another ;  a  love  of  change  and 
excitement  and  stir;  and  withal  no  satisfaction.  Man 
was  never  intended  to  find  rest  except  in  God;  and 
practically  when  God  is  not  his  centre  he  is  like  a  wan- 
dering star,  uncertain  and  erratic,  like  a  cloud  without 
water,  and  like  seething  foam. 

7.  Connected  with  this  is  the  idea  which  identifies 
sin  with  toil  (^^39).  Wickedness  is  wearisome  work ; 
it  is  labor  without  profit ;  it  is  painful,  sorrowful  trav- 
aU ;  it  is  grief  and  trouble.  And  af>«r  all  the  labor  ex- 
pended on  rin,  nothing  comes  of  it.  The  works  of 
darkneae  are  unfruitful ;  nn  is  vanity,  hoUowness,  noth- 
ingness O^K) ;  the  ungodly  are  like  the  chaff  which  the 

wind  scatters  away ;  they  can  show  no  results  from  all 
ibeir  toiL 

8.  Sin  ia  also  ruuf,  or  a  breaking  in  pieces  (!P^).  Ad- 
versity, calamity,  distress,  misery,  trouble,  are  repre- 
sented by  the  same  words  as  wickedness,  mischief,  harm, 
evil,  and  ill-doing. 

Gathering  together  the  foregoing  ohser^'ations,  they 
bring  us  to  this  result,  that  sin  is  wilful  disobedience  of 
God's  commands,  proceeding  from  distrust,  and  leading 
to  confusion  and  trouble.  Sin  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
act  as  in  the  nature  of  the  agent  whose  heart  and  life 
have  been  perverted.  We  are  taught  by  the  Scriptures 
that  man  was  led  into  sin  originally  by  the  Evil  One, 
who  insinuated  suspicions  of  God's  goodness ;  and  was 
thus  misled,  deceived,  ruined,  and  dominated  over  by 
Satan. 

See  Burroughs,  Sinfulness  of  Sin ;  Dwight,  Thfology ; 
Fletcher,  Appeal  to  Matter  of  Fact ;  Fuller,  Works ; 
Gill,  Boify  of  Divinity^  art,  "Sin;"  (loodwin,  Aggrava- 
tioHsofSin;  Ha^enbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines ;  Howe, /.tr- 
inff  Temple;  King  and  Jenyn,  Origin  of  Evil;  MuUer, 
Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin ;  Orme,  Blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  Owen,  Indwelling  Sin ;  Payson,  Sermons  ; 
Williams,  A  nsicer  to  Belsham ;  Watts,  Ruin  and  Recovery, 

SIN,  Actual,  is  a  direct  violation  of  God's  law,  and  is 
generally  applied  to  those  who  are  capable  of  commit- 
ting moral  evil ;  as  opposed  to  idiots  or  children,  who 
have  not  the  full  scope  for  their  moral  faculties.  It 
may  be  a  sin  either  of  commission  or  omission  (q.  v.). 

SIN  OF  CosfMissiOM  ia  the  doing  a  thing  which  we 
ought  not  to  do. 

SIN  AOAI1C8T  THE  HoLT  Ghost.    See  Unpardon- 

ABMi  SiK. 

SIN  OF  Infirmitt.  Sins  of  infirmity  are  those  which 
arise  from  the  infirmity  of  the  flesh,  ignorance,  surprise, 
snares  of  the  world,  etc 

SIN,  Mortal  or  Deadly.     See  Mortal  Sin. 
SIN  OFFERING.    See  Sin-offering. 
SIN  OF  Omission  differs  from  that  of  commiftsion  in 
being  negative,  and  consists  in  the  leaving  those  things 


undone  which  ought  to  be  done.  "Ye  pay  tithe  of 
mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin,  and  have  omitted  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy,  and 
faith :  these  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  tu  leave 
the  other  undone"  (Matt,  xxiii,  28). 

SIN,  Original.  I.  i>f/&»rtbii. —  "  Original  sin"  is 
usually  defined  as  "that  whereby  man  is  very  far  gone 
from  original  righteousness,  and  is  of  his  own  nature  in- 
clined to  evil."  This  absence  of  "original  righteous- 
ness" is  not  only  a  deprivation,  but  also  a  depravation ; 
such  an  estrangement  of  the  heart  from  God  as  to  lead 
to  a  defiance  of  his  authority  and  Uw.  Original  sin  is 
not  only  negative,  but  positive;  it  is  not  merely  the  lack 
of  a  thing— viz.,  original  righteousness — but  the  presence 
of  an  inherited  tendency  towards  evil,  which  tendency 
is  the  controlling  principle  (Eph.  ii,  1-3;  Col.  i,  18;  2 
Tim.  ii,  26;  1  John  iii,4) ;  and  the  inexhaustible  source 
of  all  actual  sins  (Rom.  v,  12-19).  But  original  sin,  or 
this  tendency  of  the  mind  to  evil,  is  by  no  means  to  be 
r^^rded  in  the  same  sense  as  guiit;  inasmuch  as  invol- 
untary developments  of  natural  susceptibilities  have  no 
moral  character.  A  mere  desire,  growing  out  of  the 
natural  constitution  of  the  mind,  excited  by  temptation, 
may  be  innocent.  Moral  evil  only  commences  when 
the  desire  or  temptation  is  followed  by  the  determina- 
tion, or  volition,  to  gratify  the  desire  or  yield  to  the 
temptation.  See  Sin,  Actuau  All  men,  as  the  de- 
scendants of  Adam,  have  this  original  depravity  (1  Cor. 
XV,  21, 22),  derived  by  continual  descent  from  father  to 
son.     See  DEPRA\nTy. 

II.  Theories, — There  are  four  principal  hypotheses,  to 
one  or  the  other  of  which  all  the  various  explanations 
offered  on  this  subject  may  probably  be  reduced. 

1.  The  first  theory  is  that  the  whole  human  race  was 
literally  in  Adam  as  the  oak  is  in  the  acorn,  and  thus  par- 
ticipated in  his  transgression.  In  other  words,  the  race 
is  a  unit,  and  God  deals  with  it  as  a  unit — not  with  in- 
dividuals as  individuals.  Thus,  though  unconsciously, 
every  soul  participated  in  the  first  great  transgression, 
and,  in  the  words  of  the  catechism,  "sinned  in  him 
(Adam),  and  fell  with  him  in  that  first  transgression." 

2.  The  second  theory  is  that  Adam  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  race ;  that  as  a  king,  or  as  an  ambassa- 
dor, or  a  congress  represent  the  nation,  and  the  entire 
nation  is  held  responsible  for  the  act  of  its  representa- 
tive, so  Adam  represented  the  human  race,  was  chosen 
as  the  type  to  stand  for  humanity,  and  by  his  trial  the 
whole  race  was  tried,  thus  sinning  in  bis  sin  and  falling 
in  his  fall.  Acting  thus  as  representative  for  the  race, 
his  sin  was  imputed,  i.  e.  charged,  to  the  whole  race.  It 
is  said,  moreover,  that  in  point  of  fact  this  choice  of 
Adam  as  a  representative  was  not  arbitrary ;  that  Adam 
and  Eve  fairly  represented  the  race,  and  that  the  con- 
tinual sin  of  bis  descendants,  placed  in  similar  circum- 
stances of  trial,  shows  that  no  injustice  was  done  by 
submitting  them  to  a  trial  in  the  person  of  such  a  rep- 
resentative. These  two  views  are  held,  one  or  the  oth- 
er of  them,  by  those  who  are  known  in  modem  times  as 
belonging  to  the  old  schooL  In  them  the  entire  race  is 
treated  by  God  as  a  unit,  and  is,  because  of  Adam's  sin, 
under  divine  condemnation ;  and,  irrespective  of  the  sin 
or  the  virtue  of  the  individual,  requires  to  be  pardoned 
and  redeemed. 

8.  The  third  theory  holds  that  Adam  fell,  and  in  fall- 
ing became  a  sinner.  The  universal  law  of  nature  is 
that  like  beget«  like.  So  all  his  descendants  have  in- 
herited from  him  a  nature  like  his  own,  a  naturo  de- 
praved and  prone  to  sin.  Those  who  maintain  this  the- 
ory add,  usually,  that  man  is  not  responsible  for  thb  de- 
praved nature,  and  that  he  is  not  in  any  strict  sense 
guilty  before  God  for  it ;  that  while  infants  must  be  re- 
deemed from  it  through  the  power  of  God  in  Christ  Je- 
sus, because  nothing  impure  can  enter  heaven,  still  they 
cannot  be  said  to  be  guilty  until  they  have  arrived  at 
an  age  when  they  are  capable  of  choosing  between  good 
and  evil,  and  that  they  are  then  held  responsible  for 
that  voluntary  choice,  and  for  that  alone.    In  other 
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words,  this  school  distinguishes  between  sin  and  de- 
pravity, holding  all  sin  to  consist  in  voluntary  action, 
and  depravity  to  be  simply  that  disordered  state  of  the 
soul  which  renders  it  prone  to  commit  sin.  This  view 
is  the  one  generally  entertained  by  the  new-school  di- 
vines in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  by  a  majority  of  the 
Congregationalists,  and  by  many  of  the  £piscopalians 
and  the  Methodists.  According  to  this  view,  mankind 
are  overwhelmed  in  ruin,  which  Adam  brought  upon 
the  race,  but  are  not  guilty  except  as  they  become  so 
by  personal  conduct. 

4.  The  fourth  theory,  known  in  theological  language, 
from  its  most  eminent  expounder,  Pelagius,  as  Pelagi- 
ANiSM  (q.  v.),  denies  that  there  is  any  connection  be- 
tween Adam  and  his  posterity,  or  that  the  race  is  in  any 
sense  held  responsible  for,  or  on  account  of,  Adam*s  sin. 
£ach  soul,  according  to  this  theory,  is  created  as  was 
Adam,  pure  and  innocent,  and  undetermined  towards 
either  sin  or  holiness.  £ach  soul,  for  itself,  chooses  its 
own  destiny  by  its  voluntary  choice  of  good  or  evil,  right 
or  wrong.  The  universality  of  sinfulness,  it  is  said,  is 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  evil  influence  and  example 
of  those  by  whom  the  young  are  from  their  earliest  years 
surrounded.  According  to  this  theory  it  is  possible,  or 
at  least  quite  conceivable,  that  a  man  should  be  utterly 
sinless ;  and  in  such  a  case  there  would  be  no  need  of 
any  divine  Saviour  or  any  regenerating  Spirit.  That 
need  is  occasioned  in  each  individual  case  by  each  indi- 
vidual deliberately  choosing  for  himself  the  way  of  sin. 
A  modification  of  this  view,  by  which  there  is  an  en- 
deavor to  combine  it  with  the  others,  is  termed  Semi- 
Pelagianism  (q.  v.).  According  to  this  view  there  is  no 
ruin  except  that  which  each  individual  brings  upon 
himself;  and,  consequently,  no  need  of  redemption  ex- 
cept such  as  springs  from  the  individual's  own  guilt  in 
departing  from  God  and  disobeying  his  law. 

IlL  History  of  the  Doctrine, — The  early  Church,  it 
is  maintained  by  some,  was  unacquainted  with  the  doc- 
trine; and  the  most  orthodox  admit  that  the  doctrine 
had  not  at  that  time  been  fully  developed.  We  offer 
the  opinions  of  some  of  the  early  fathers.  Gregory  of 
Nazianzum  maintained  that  both  the  vovq  and  the  ypvxfj 
have  been  considerably  impaired  by  sin,  and  regarded 
the  perversion  of  consciousness  seen  in  idolatry,  which 
previous  teachers  had  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  de- 
mons, as  an  inevitable  effect  of  the  first  sin.  But  he 
was  far  from  asserting  the  total  depravity  of  mankind 
and  the  entire  loss  of  the  free  will.  Alhanasius  main- 
tained man's  ability  to  choose  good  as  well  as  evil,  and 
even  allowed  exceptions  from  original  sin,  alleging  that 
several  persons  prior  to  Christ  were  free  from  it.  Cyril 
oy  Jerusalem  assumes  that  the  life  of  roan  begins  in  a 
state  of  innocence,  and  that  sin  enters  of  the  free  will. 
Chrysostom  insisted  upon  the  liberty  of  man  and  his 
self-determination.  Augustine  laid  down  that  every 
natural  man  is  in  the  power  of  the  devil,  and  upheld  the 
justice  of  this  as  a  punishment  for  the  share  which  the 
individual  had  in  Adam's  transgression.  PelagiuSy  on 
the  other  hand,  who  rejected  the  Traducian  theor>',  de- 
nied that  the  fall  of  Adam  has  exercised  any  prejudicial 
influence  on  the  moral  condition  of  his  posterity.  He 
maintained  that  all  men  are  bom  in  innocence,  possess 
the  power  of  free  will,  and  may  live  without  sin.  The 
views  of  Augustine  never  secured  a  footing  in  the  East- 
em  Church,  and  even  in  the  West  they  met  with  oppo- 
sition. The  Reformers  of  the  16th  century  made  orig- 
inal sin  a  leading  doctrine,  and  thus  were  enabled  effec- 
tively to  combat  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
merit  of  works. 

See  Cunningham,  Historical  Theology^  i,  833 ;  Hagen- 
bacb,  Hist,  of  Doctrines ;  Van  Oosterzee,  Christian  Dog- 
matics ;  £dwards,  Wesley,  and  Taylor,  on  Original  Sin, 
Comp.  Fall;  Imputation. 

SIN,  Philosophical.  Philosophical  sins,  in  opposi- 
tion to  theological,  according  to  the  Jesuits,  are  those  in 
which  a  man  at  the  time  of  committing  them  has  not 
God  and  his  law  before  his  mind.    He,  therefore,  with- 


out thinking  of  God,  transgresses  natand  or  revealed  kv. 
These  sins  the  Jesuits  held  to  be  venial;  that  is,  such  tf 
do  not  draw  after  them  a  loss  of  diWne  grace,  aiid  do  eoc 
deserve  eternal,  but  only  temporal,  punishment. 

SIN,  Prbsumptuods.  Presumptuous  sins  are  those 
which  are  done  boldly,  and  against  light  mnd  ooovietiao. 
See  Presumption. 

SIN,  Punishment  of.  That  God  punishes  tboK 
who  disobey  him  is  a  fact  generally  reoogniaed  by  ma; 
it  is  justified  by  the  voice  of  conscience,  and  illustrattd 
by  the  dealings  of  every  parent  and  judge.  The  Kbfe 
confirms  this  opinion  and  reveals  the  wrath  of  God 
against  all  sin,  whether  that  sin  be  outward  immotalztr 
or  inward  impurity;  whether  it  be  poaitire  rebdlm 
against  divine  law  or  the  absence  of  a  childlike,  tniatr 
ing  love  exercised  towards  our  heavenly  Father. 

There  are  three  principles  on  which  ponishment  is 
inflicted  by  men — the  remedial,  the  deterrent,  and  the 
retributive;  and  we  find  each  of  these  recc^niaed  in 
Scripture  as  the  principles  on  which  €rod  punish^  itt- 
tions  and  individuals. 

1.  National  pumshments  are  for  national  sins.  Tbev 
are  inflicted  where  a  nation  as  a  whole  takes  pan  in 
sins  of  a  grievous  character.  This  was  the  case  with 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  punishment  of  which  was 
retributive,  not  remedial,  though  intended,  doubtlesA, 
to  deter  other  nations  from  similar  wickedness.  Dot 
before  a  city  was  visited  with  final  retribution  a  tiioe 
of  repentance  was  allowed,  and  God  is  repmented  as 
waiting  till  the  iniquity  of  a  place  was  complete,  and 
till  it  was  ripe  for  destmction.  Thus  a  time  was  giveo 
to  Nineveh,  and  it  repented;  and  the  cities  of  the  Gi- 
naanites  were  not  destroyed  until  they  had  filled  op 
the  measure  of  their  iniquity;  so  it  waa,  also,  in  the  cie« 
of  the  final  destruction  of  Jemsalem.  We  coiMaDtlr 
find  that  God  recognises  corporate  civil  existence  aiui 
official  acts,  and  that  he  punishes  a  nation  for  the  acts 
of  its  mlers,  as  when  the  pestilence  came  upon  Itmd 
for  the  sin  of  David  in  numbering  the  people.  In  maav 
cases  the  sins  of  the  fathers  were  visited  on  the  chil- 
dren; for,  as  an  ungodly  na^n  grew  older,  its  aiai 
grew  more  abundant  and  its  rebellion  more  unpardona- 
ble, until  at  last  the  time  came  when  long-suflRm&f; 
turned  to  wrath  (Jer.  iv,  4 ;  vi,  11)  and  God  poured  oat 
his  fury  and  indignation  on  the  people.  The  case  of 
Israel  is  clearly  set  before  us.  When,  as  a  natioOf  thtj 
forgot  God,  he  chastised  them  in  order  to  bring  theai 
to  a  sense  of  their  sins ;  he  warned  them  from  time  to 
time  that  these  chastisements,  which  were  remedial, 
would  be  followed  by  more  severe  punishments,  and  in 
due  season,  when  all  warnings  were  in  vain,  retribotiofi 
came — their  land  was  desolated  and  they  were  carried 
into  captivity.  Here  their  history  would  have  ended, 
as  the  history  of  many  other  nations  has  ended,  had 
not  God  a  special  purpose  to  fulfil  through  their  n»aB& 
They  were  brought  back  to  their  country,  not  becaase 
they  were  better  than  they  bad  been  before — thoi^h 
it  is  true  that  their  punishment  had  its  effect  in  giving 
them  a  lasting  abhorrence  of  idolatry — but  because  God 
had  made  a  promise  to  Abraham  which  inv<dved  the 
continuation  of  their  national  existence.  We  do  not 
find  this  in  the  case  of  other  nations;  and  thus  God*s 
dealings  with  the  heathen  mark  the  retributive  (via- 
ciple  of  punishment,  while  his  conduct  towards  the 
chosen  people  gives  more  frequent  illustratioi»  of  re- 
medial chastisement. 

2.  The  puniskment  ofindwiduals  was  dther  judicaaHv 
inflicted  by  the  hand  of  man  for  breaches  of  poeitire 
law,  as  was,  doubtless,  ordinarily  the  case  in  the  hiat«T 
of  Israel ;  or  it  was  a  special  providential  visitation  f» 
an  act  of  disobedience  against  (lod's  revealed  wiD,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  man  of  God  who  prophesied  agaia^ 
the  altar  in  Bethel;  or  else  it  was  inflicted  to  mark 
God's  abhorrence  of  all  sin,  however  trifling  it  might 
seem  in  mau*s  sight,  as  in  the  case  of  the  punishment 
of  Moses. 
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8.  On  the  nature  of  the  far  sorer  punishment  to  be 
inflicted  on  those  who  reject  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,  see  Pkrdition;  Funi8IIMKmt,Futuric;  Rktri- 
BunoM. 

SIN,  Sbcrkt.  Secret  sins  are  those  committed  in 
secret,  or  those  which  we,  through  blindness  or  preju- 
dice, do  not  see  the  evil  of  (Psa.  xix,  12). 

SIN,  Unpakdonablb,  seems  to  consist  in  the  mali- 
cious ascription  of  the  dispensations,  gifts,  and  influ- 
ences of  the  Spirit  to  the  power  of  Satan.  The  reason 
why  this  sin  is  never  forgiven  is  not  because  of  any 
want  of  sufficiency  in  the  blood  of  Christ  nor  in  the 
pardoning  mercy  of  God,  but  because  such  as  commit 
it  despise  and  reject  the  only  remedy,  i.  e.  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  applying  the  redemption  of  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  souls  of  men.  See  Meth,  Quar.  Rev,  April, 
1858.     See  Blasphemy  ;  Unpabdomablb  Sin. 

SIN,  Venial.  Venial  sins  are  those  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  theology  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  do  not 
bring  spiritual  death  to  the  soul,  or  which  do  not  turn 
it  away  from  its  ultimate  end,  or  which  are  only  slight- 
ly repugnant  to  the  order  of  right  reason.  '*  It  is,  more- 
oyer,  certain,"  says  Dens,  '*not  only  from  the  divine 
compassion,  but  firom  the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  there 
are  venial  sins,  or  such  slight  ones,  as  in  Just  men  may 
consist  with  a  state  of  grace  and  friendship  with  God ; 
implying  that  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  sin  of  which 
a  man  may  be  guilty  without  offending  God."  Such 
doctrine  as  this  meets  with  no  countenance  from  the 
Word  of  God,  which  declares  that  **  the  wages  of  sin  is 
death,**  without  making  any  distinction  among  sins. — 
Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  Worldy  s.  v.     See  Venial. 

Bi'na  (Sciva)^  the  Greek  form  (Judith  v,  14;  Acts 
vil,  30,  38)  of  the  well-known  name  which  in  the  Old 
Test,  universally,  and  as  often  as  not  in  the  Apocrypha 
and  New  TesL,  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  Sinai  (q.  v.). 

Signal  (Heb.  Sinay',  '^d'^p,  perhaps  [if  Shemitic] 
thorny,  i.  e.  deft  with  ravines ;  possibly  [if  Egyptian  or 
Zabian]  devoted  to  Sin,  L  e.  the  moon ;  Sept.  £ivd  [v.  r. 
in  Jndg.  v,  5,  ^iva,  and  in  Neh.  ix,  18,  £ivat] ;  in  the 
New  Test.  2iva;  Josephus,  rb  Sivaiov  opoQ,  Ant.  li, 
12, 1;  Vulg.  Sinai;  A.  V.  "Sina"  [q.  v.]  in  a  few  pas- 
sages), a  well-known  mountain  in  the  peninsula  formed 
by  the  gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akabah.  The  name  appears 
to  be  primeval,  and  its  meaning  is  unknown.  It  is 
nientioned  thirty-one  times  in  the  Pentateuch  and  only 
foar  times  in  the  rest  of  the  Old  Test  (Judg.  v,  5;  Neb. 
ix,  13;  Psa.  bcviii,  8,  17)  and  four  in  the  New  Test. 
(Acts  Tii,  30, 38 ;  GaL  iv,  24, 26).  It  would  thus  appear 
that  the  name  had,  in  a  great  measure,  become  obsolete 
at  an  eariy  period.  (In  the  following  account  we  fol- 
low, in  part,  the  articles  in  the  Dictionaries  of  Kitto, 
Smith,  and  Fairbaim.) 

L  Biblical  Notices  and  Occurrences, — The  leading 
statements  made  regarding  Sinai  in  the  Penuiteuch  de- 
mand special  notice,  as  they  constitute  the  chief  evi- 
dences in  establishing  its  identity.  A  small  section  of 
the  wilderness  through  which  the  Israelites  passed 
took  ita  name  from  the  mountain  (Exod.  xix,  1, 2).  In 
one  direction  was  Rephidim,  only  a  short  day's  march 
distant ;  while  Ribroth-hattaavah  lay  a  day's  march  in 
another.  The  ^  desert  of  Sinai,**  therefore,  could  only 
have  been  a  very  few  miles  across. 

In  the  third  month  of  their  journey  the  Israelites 
"•  departed  from  Rephidim,  came  into  the  wilderness  of 
Sinai  .  . .  and  camped  before  the  mount**  (Exod.  xix,  1, 
2).  The  base  of  the  mount  in  front  of  the  camp  ap- 
pears to  have  been  so  sharply  defined  that  barriers  were 
put  up  to  prevent  any  of  the  people  from  approaching 
rashly  or  inadvertently  to  "  touch  the  mount"  (ver.  12). 
The  **  top  of  the  mount"  was  in  full  view  from  the 
camp;  eo  that  when  the  Lord  '^came  down"  upon  it 
the  thick  cloud  in  which  his  glory  was  shrouded  was 
**  in  sight  of  all  the  people"  (ver.  11, 16).  While  Moses 
was  receiving  the  law  on  the  summit  of  Siuai, "  the 


thunderings  and  lightnings,  and  the  voice  of  the  trnm- 
pet"  were  so  near  the  camp  that  the  people,  in  terror, 
**  removed  and  stood  qfar  off^  yet  still  remained  in  sight 
of  the  mount,  for  **  the  sight  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
was  like  devouring  fire  on  the  top  of  the  mount  in  the 
eyes  of  the  children  of  Israel"  (comp.  xx,  18;  xxiv,  17). 
Upon  that  peak  the  tables  of  the  law  were  twice  given 
to  Moses,  with  all  the  details  of  the  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies recorded  in  the  Pentateuch  (xxxi,  18;  xxxiv). 
Sinai  was  thus  emphatically  "  the  mount  of  the  Lord" 
(Numb.  X,  33).  There  the  Lord  spake  with  Moses  ^  face 
to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his  friend"  (Exod. 
xxxiii,  11);  and  there  he  revealed  himself  in  such  glo- 
ry and  majesty  as  were  never  witnessed  on  earth. 

II.  Distinction  between  Sifuti  and  HorA, — ^Those  crit- 
ics who  disintegrate  the  Pentateuch  and  assign  to  it  a 
variety  of  authors  are  ready  to  support  their  view  by 
pointing  to  a  variety  of  diction ;  and  one  evidence  of 
this  they  find  in  the  use  of  Horeb  throughout  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy  (except  in  the  song  of  Moses,  xxxiii, 
2,  which  they  attribute  to  a  still  different  writer); 
whereas  the  person  whom  they  suppose  to  have  been 
the  original  composer  of  the  first  four  books  uses  Sinai, 
which  is  the  name  always  employed  except  in  Exod. 
iii,  1;  xvii,  6;  xxxiii,  6;  and  these  passages  they  at- 
tribute to  a  supplementary  writer.  This  view  is  still 
strongly  asserted  by  Ewald  (Geschichte,  ii,  57),  who  pro- 
nounces Sinai  the  older  name,  therefore  occurring  in 
the  ancient  song  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v,  5) ;  whereas  Ho- 
reb is  not  discoverable  till  the  time  of  his  fourth  and 
fifth  narrators,  in  whose  age,  however,  it  had  become 
quite  prevalent.  His  statement  is  a  very  fair  sample 
of  the  precision  and  confidence  with  which  these  crit^ 
ics  speak  of  matters  as  to  which  there  is  no  evidence 
except  their  own  critical  sagacity,  or  their  imagination, 
as  others  may  be  apt  to  consider  it  who  daim  no  such 
peculiar  insight.  For  while  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
same  writer  might  use  two  names  indiscriminately  for 
the  same  place,  as  in  the  case  of  Bethel  and  Lnz,  Baa- 
lah  and  Kiijatb-jearim,  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias,  yet  this  last  example  indicates  how  readily 
two  names  may  come  to  be  in  use  indifferently,  though 
originally  the  one  was  more  definite  than  the  other. 
Accordingly,  Gesenitis  suggested  that  Sinai  might  be 
the  more  general  name,  and  Horeb  a  particular  peak ; 
and  in  this  conjecture  he  was  followed  by  RosenmUller. 

Another  supposition  was  made  by  Hengstenbei^ 
(Pentateuch,  ii,  325-327)  which  has  gained  the  assent 
of  almost  all  the  German  authorities  since  bis  time,  as 
also  of  Robinson  {Bib,  Res,  i,  120, 591),  apparently  after 
having  inclined  to  the  conjecture  of  Gesenius.  Heng- 
stenberg  agrees  with  Gesenius  that  the  one  name  is 
more  general  than  the  other ;  but  he  differs  in  this  re- 
spect— that  he  makes  Horeb  the  mountain-ridge,  and 
Sinai  the  individual  summit  from  which  the  ten  com- 
mandments were  given.  The  reasons  for  this  opinion 
as  ui^ed  by  him  and  by  others  may  be  arranged  un- 
der a  threefold  division :  (1.)  The  name  Sinai  is  used 
at  the  time  that  the  Israelites  were  upon  the  very 
spot  of  the  legislation,  that  is,  from  Exod.  xix,  11  and 
onwards  till  Numb,  iii,  1 ;  whereas  it  is  Horeb  that 
is  always  used  in  the  recapitulation  in  Deuteronomy; 
as  a  writer  close  beside  a  particular  mountain  would 
naturally  single  it  out  when  describing  his  locality, 
though  afterwards,  when  writing  at  a  distance  from  it 
and  taking  a  general  retrospect,  he  might  use  the  more 
comprehensive  name  of  the  entire  mass  of  mountains 
to  which  it  belonged.  The  only  exception  in  Deuter- 
onomy is  that  case  in  the  song  of  Moses  already  allu<led 
to  (xxxiii,  2),  which  is  universally  admitted  to  be  a 
peculiar  oomp<»ition  both  by  the  impugners  and  by  the 
defenders  of  the  Mosaic  authorship.  When  we  take  in 
the  additional  expression,  "  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,"  as 
denoting  the  place  in  which  the  Israelites  encamped, 
we  have  Sinai  occurring  as  early  as  Exod.  xix,  1,  2, 
and  continuing  till  Numb,  x,  12,  where  the  march  from 
Sinai  is  described.    That  particular  spot  would  natu- 
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rally  take  its  name  from  the  moantain-peak  beside  it, 
whereas  the  name  "wilderness  of  Horeb**  is  unknown 
to  Scripture.    The  name  Sinai  never  occurs  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch after  the  departure  from  the  spot  except  in 
three  instances.    Two  of  these  (Numb,  xxvi,  64;  xxxiii, 
15)  refer  expressly  to  events  in  language  already  em- 
ployed upon  the  spot  about  the  census,  and  in  the  list 
of  stations  or  encampments,  and  both  use  that  phrase 
**  the  wilderness  of  Siuai,*^  which  never  occurs  with  the 
name  Horeb ;  so  that  they  are  no  exceptions  in  reality. 
The  third  (xxviii,  6)  is,  therefore,  the  only  exception — 
"It  is  a  continual  bunit-offering  which  was  ordained 
in  Mount  Sinai;'*  and  this  also  is  explicable  on  the 
principle  that  the  phrase  had  become  so  common  in 
the  legislation.     Once,  also,  Sinai  occurs  before  the  Ift- 
raelites  reached  it  (Exod.  xvi,  1),  "the  wilderness  of 
Sin,  which  is  between  Elim  and  Sinai,**  and  here  the 
precision  of  this  term  is  thoroughly  naturaL     (2.)  The 
name  Horeb  occurs  in  the  earlier  books  thrice,  all  in 
Exodus,  but  it  is  in  circumstances  which  best  suit  the 
general  or  comprehensive  meaning  which  we  aftach  to 
it.     Moses,  while  acting  as  the  shepherd  of  Jethro  (iii, 
1),  "came  to  the  mountain  of  God  [even]  to  Horeb," 
or,  more  literally,  "  came  to  the  mountain  of  God  Ho- 
reb-ward.**     Our  translators  have  identified  the  moun- 
tain of  God  with  Horeb,  an  identification  which  is  at 
least  uncertain ;  for  the  original  may  quite  as  natural- 
ly be  interpreted  that  he  came  to  a  particular  peak  in 
that  mass  of  mountains  which  had  the  name  of  Horeb, 
to  the  sacred  peak  which  is  to  be  sought  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Horeb.     Particularly  distinct  is  the  second  in- 
stance (xvii,  6), "  Behold  I  will  stand  before  thee  there 
upon  the  rock  in  Horeb,"  etc;  for  this  miraculous  gift 
of  water  took  place  while  the  Israelites  were  encamped 
in  Rephidim  (ver.  1),  the  station  before  the  station  in 
the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (xix,  2).     Probably  the  like 
should  be  said  of  the  third  instance  (xxxiii,  6),  "And 
the  children  of  Israel  stripped  themselves  of  their  or- 
naments by  the  mount  Horeb,"  retiring  every  family 
apart,  and  every  individual  apart,  as  in  other  cases  of 
humiliation  and  repentance ;  and  the  propriety  of  the 
use  of  the  general  rather  than  the  specific  term  is  the 
more  apparent  if  those  are  right  who  translate  the  pe- 
culiar Hebrew  phrase  as  exactly  an  they  can, "  stripped 
themselves,  etc.  [retiring],  from  Mount  Horeb."     (8.) 
An  argument  may  be  drawn  from  the  use  of  the  prepo- 
sitions connected  with  these  two  names.     Reverting  to 
Exod.  xvii,  6,  we  find  the  Lord  saying, "  Behold,  I  will 
stand  upon  the  rock  m  Horeb,"  that  is,  upon  the  partic- 
ular spot,  but  in  the  district.     Accordingly,  it  is  the 
preposition  in  (in  the  English  version  needlessly  varied 
into  "at"  once  or  twice)  which  is  used  with  Horeb, 
not  only  here,  but  almost  always  where  the  name  oc- 
curs in  Deuteronomy,  perhaps  always,  except  "  from" 
(i,  2, 19).    The  same  is  true  of  all  the  passages  in  which 
Horeb  is  mentioned  in  later  Scripture  (1  Kings  viii,  9; 
2  Chron.  v.  10;  Psa.  cvi,  19;  Mai.  iv,4  [Heb.  iii,  22]), 
except  1  Kings  xix,  8,  **unto  Horeb  the  mount  of  God," 
or  better,  "up  to  the  mount  of  God  Horeb  [ward],"  for 
it  is  plainly  an  expression  referring  to  Exod.  iii,  1,  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken.     With  Sinai,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  connected  several  prepositions, 
"  in"  and  "  from"  as  in  the  case  of  Horeb ;  also  "  to," 
but  especially  "  upon"  (Exod.  xix,  11, 18, 20;  xxiv,  16), 
which  describes  the  descent  of  the  Lord,  or  the  resting 
of  the  symbol  of  his  presence,  upon  that  individual  peak 
from  which  the  law  was  given,  whereas  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  think  that  it  rested  upon  the  whole  mass  of  moun- 
tains which  are  clustered  together.     The  same  preposi- 
tion, "  upon,*"  is  found  in  the  only  passage  in  later  Old- 
Test.  Scripture  where  Sinai  occurs  with  a  preposition 
(Neh.  ix,  13).     Indeed,  besides  this  text  we  find  Sinai 
nowhere  but  in  Judg.  v,  6 ;  Psa.  Ixviii,  8, 17  (Heb.  9, 18), 
in  passages  which  indisputably  stand  in  a  very  close 
connection  with  Deut.  xxxiii,  2. 

Not  much  can  be  inferred  from  the  usage  of  later 
Scripture  in  regard  to  these  names ;  though  from  what 


has  been  mentioned  it  may  be  seen  that  Horeb  b  var 
decidedly  the  predominant  name  in  the  rest  of  the  Olid 
TesL,  as  it  is  with  one  exception  in  Deuteronomy,  nd 
probably  in  both  cases  for  the  same  reason — that  at  i 
distance  in  time  and  place  the  more  general  name  wis, 
on  the  whole,  more  naturaL  Yet  the  distance  may  be- 
come so  great  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  two  naoHi 
fall  out  of  view,  and  mere  usage  may  deteniiioe  in  fa- 
vor of  the  one  or  the  other  appellation,  now  that  tber 
have  become  entirely  equivalent.  Certainly  in  the 
New  Test,  we  find  only  Sinai  (AcU  vii,  80,  38 ;  GaL  ir, 
24,  25),  though  reasons  might  be,  perhaps,  alleged  for 
the  use  of  the  stricter  name;  for  instance,  in  the  nrtt 
of  these,  that  it  is  "  the  wilderness  of  Mount  Sinai.*  in 
which  connection  we  have  said  that  Horeb  does  not  oc- 
cur. Josephus  seems  also  to  confine  himself  to  the  name 
Sinau  In  the  Apocrypha  we  have  noted  Judith  t, 
14, "  to  the  way  of  Sinai,**  or,  according  to  anotber  read- 
ing, " to  the  mount  Sinai;"  and  Ecclea.  xlviii,  7,  wbeif 
"  in  Sinai**  and  "  in  Horeb"  occur  in  a  poetical  parslkl- 
ism :  but  these  determine  nothing.  Perhaps  iK>tbijag 
can  be  concluded  from  the  fact  ttiat  Horeb  never  has 
the  prefix  "mount"  except  in  ExotL xxxiii, 6, whereas 
Sinai  always  has  it  in  both  the  Old  Test,  and  tbe  New  ex- 
cept in  Exod. xvi, l,and  Deut.xxxiii, 2,and  tbe  pswai^ri 
depending  upon  this  one,  Judg.  v,  5;  Psa.  Ixviii,  8, 17. 

Once  more,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  etyrookigT 
can  contribute  anything  to  the  settlement  of  the  qses- 
tion.  Horeb  certainly  means  "  dry,"  or  •*  dried  up,"  a 
name  very  descriptive  of  the  region.  But  tbe  meaninir 
of  Sinai  is  much  debated.  Gesenius  suggests  ^  muddy.' 
but  with  hesitation,  and  he  appears  to  have  no  (blknr- 
ers.  More  probably,  Knobel  proposes  "  sharp-pointed,' 
"  toothed,"  or  "  notched."  The  old  derivation  of  Simonis 
and  Hiller  understood  *^3*^p,  Sittai,  to  be  equivalent  to 
,  '^^30,  sirtyttiy  "the  bush  of  Jehovah,"  with  reference  lo 
Exod.  iii,  2.  Possibly  as  simple  a  meaning  as  any 
would  be  "bushy,"  or  "that  which  has  the  bosh.**  If 
so,  the  etymologies  of  the  two  names,  so  tar  ^  ther 
went,  would  favor  the  view  given  of  their  respective 
meanings.  Rodiger  (additions  to  Gesenius,  Tkesaur.^ 
makes  it  "sacred  to  the  God  of  the  moon."  Ewakl  and 
Ebers  regard  it  as  equivalent  to  "belonging  to  [the 
Desert  of]  Sin." 

Understanding  Horeb  to  be  the  more  goieral  name, 
there  might  still  be  differences  of  opinion  how  wide  a 
circuit  should  be  included  under  it;  though  the  coa- 
mon  opinion  seems  to  be  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  taking  it  wider  than  that  range  (some  thive  miks 
long  from  north  to  south)  which  is  called  by  the  mod- 
em Arabs  Jebel  TOr,  or  Jebel  et-TAr,  sootetiuMs  with 
the  addition  of  Slna,  though  Robinson  says  excreraelT 
rarely. 

III.  Idmtijkation  of  the  Pariievlar  AfotnUavu—ln 
the  Biblical  notices  "  there  are  implied  three  specifea- 
tions,  which  must  all  be  present  in  any  spot  answoinf 
to  the  true  Sinai :  1.  A  mountain-summit  overkioking 
the  place  where  the  people  stood.  2.  Space  sufficient, 
adjacent  to  the  mountain,  for  so  laiige  a  multitude  ta 
stand  and  behold  the  phenomena  on  the  summit;  and 
even,  when  afraid,  to  remove  afar  off  and  still  be  ia 
sight.  8.  The  relation  between  this  space  where  the 
people  stood  and  the  base  of  the  mountain  niust  be  such 
that  they  could  approach  and  stand  at  *  the  nether  part 
of  the  mount;*  that  they  could  also  touch  it ;  and  thai 
bounds  could  be  set  round  the  mount"  (BibUotJk,  Sac. 
May,  1849,  p.  882).  There  are  three  claimants  lor  tbe 
name  Sinai,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  them 
successively. 

1.  J^l  SerbSL — Its  claims  were  suggested  by  Borck- 
hardt  (Travels^  p.  600),  and  are  advocated  by  Lepeios 
(Letters from  Etfypt  [Lond.  1863  J),  Bartlett  {Forty  Ikif* 
in  the  Desert)^  Stewart  {The  Tent  amd  the  KhanX  and 
others.  The  arguments  in  its  favor  may  be  thus  suns- 
med  up :  It  was  the  most  conspicuous  mountain  in  the 
peniurala,  and  therefore  the  best  known  to  the  Egrp- 
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tiin  oiloniati.    Neu  iu  nonh^ 

which  wm  prolnbly  the  centre 
i<f  the  prioMval  Siniilic  popula- 
Uuo;  and  the  Bummit  ofSerbdl 


ilWe  I 


lwell-» 


ihe  landitea  paat  it,  but  would 
iiilunlly  aelect  it  aa  the  place 
urihe  pemuuKDt  camp  (Lepeius, 
p.35ti-3C8).  Beddes,  it  ia  >up- 
jweed  to  be  more  in  accordance 


:  or  critical  exam- 
iaaiion.    The  baius  of  Lejaiua'a 
argument  ia  (hat  Kephidim  ia 
identical  with  Feirin,  and  that 
Huwa  aelected  thie  apui  aa  tbe 
die  of  a  permanent  camp  be- 
cause it  wa«  well  watered  and  fertile;  but  the  aacied 
writer  teila  ua  that  in  Kephidim  "there  wia  no  water 
for  tbe  people  to  drink"  (Exud.  xrii,  1).    With  sfrange 
iuconniitteikcy  Lepaiua  affirma  that  the  "  wonderful  fuun- 
laiu  of  Feirin"  was  iipetied  by  the  miracle  recorded  in 
ch.  ivii.     If  so,  then  liuw  cuuld  the  place  have  been 
well  watered  previously?    But  further;  Kephidim  was 
a  diy'i  maTcb—probabty  a  short  one — from  the  penna- 
nent  i«mp  before  Sinai  (xix,  1).     Theae  facta  totally 
overthrow  the  alleged  ailment  from  Scripture. 

Tbe  bisiurical  argument  is  not  mure  cunvincing, 
althoiif^b  dean  Stanley  Bomewhat  raelily  Bars:  ''It 
(Setbal)  waa  uniiuubleilly  ideniiited  with  Sinai  by  Ko- 
Bebius,  Jerome,  and  CuMiac;  that  ia,  by  all  known 
writers  tilt  the  lime  of  Justinian"  (.Smoi  md  Ptdeame, 
p.  40).      Euaebiua  merely  staiea  that  "  Rep  hi 


iscriptioDB,  though  Le(>- 


rou 

e  to  Jebel  MQsa  a. 

ha 

e  also  been  discoi 

Eh 

vpt  u,  Jebel  HQsa 

much  more  nume 

sa-in  Wady  Leja, 

Ale 

yit,  the  only  past 

Nukb  Haw; 


refoun 

J  SerbaL  Inscriptioi 
lie  northern  ruad  from 
,  el-Khadem ;  and  they 
e  paases  around  Jebel 
1  in  WaJy 


rildemeaa  by  Horeb,  and  that  there .  safely  affirmed  that 
Joshua  luught  with  Amalek  itAir  Phartiri^  (OnonuuL  '  the  present  at  least,  affect  the  question 
0.  v.).     Jerome  only  translates  hia  words  without  addi-  [  way  (Porter,  Nandbooh,p.  J6  sq.), 
tii>n  or  comment  (he  renders  i-ryv^  by  prupr).     The        But  the  nature  of  the  country  amun 
language  ufCownasis  equally  iiideliiiite(r<^^'.Cilriff.  I  ficient  of  itself  to  show  that  it  could  m 


lot,  for 
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bwn  Sinii.  VtSy  Pelrfln  ia  tbree  milea  dutant,  and 
foHD  UAnocCuionalglimpHoiilvcan  be^tHl  the  ninn- 
miL  Wxly  AltivRt,  which  Jeids  up  to  aerinl,  la  nar- 
row, nigged,  and  rocky,  sSording  no  place  fnr  a  lai^ 
camp.  Thit  i«  ackiiowledfced  on  all  hands  (Lcpaiua,  p. 
428  aq.;  Bartlett,  p.  67 ;  Stanley,  p.  U ;  Sanilie,  //orri 
and  JenaaUm,  p.  149) ;  and  aa  there  U  do  other  valley 
'     '  iaeoribemoUDUiii,itfol1owB  thalSer- 


it  eccleaiaaticat 


bU  cannot  be  Sin 
2.  JfM  Muta  ia  the  Sinai  of 

em  tiarellera (Wilson,  La«dt  o/lht  Uibl/,  i,  -219;  Sandie, 
Horf6,elc.).  It  ia  aituiud  in  the  verv  centre  uf  the 
mountain  group;  but  ii  ia  neither  so  Infty  nor  ao  com- 
manding as  aome  others  around  it.  Ita  elevation  ia 
only  about  7000  Teet,  while  Jebel  Katherin,  three  milea 
south,  is  8700  feet,  and  Um  Shaumer,  beyond  it,  attaina 
an  altitude  of  9300  reet.  Jebel  MQaa  is  the  highest 
point  or  a  ahort  isolaMd  ridge  which  runa  from  nonb- 
west  to  suuth-eaal,  between  the  two  parallel  ravines  of 
Shueib  and  Leja.  At  one  end  (the  south-east)  it  is 
bounded  by  a  nigged  wadv  called  Sebatyeh,  at  the  oth- 
er by  Ihe  upland  plain  of  Er-H4hah.  In  Wady  Shueib, 
on  the  north-east  or  the  ridge,  stands  the  convent  of  St. 
Catherine,  with  the  naked  clifia  rising  almost  perpen- 
diculai'lv  over  it.  In  the  glen  of  Leja,  on  the  c^posile 
side,  is  ihe  reputed  rock  of  Moaes.  The  peak  of  Jebel 
Mass  (  "  Moses'  Mountain"),  which  the  monks  identify 
with  Sinai,  ia  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Tangs, 
overkioking  Wady  Sebalyeh  and  a  condned  region  of 
rugged  gravelly  hiUs  near  it.  The  summit  is  a  plat- 
form  abnut  thirty  paces  in  diameter,  partly  ooveted 

near  it  a  mosque.  Notwichslanding  [he  elevation,  the 
view  ia  not  exienuve,  and  no  plain  is  in  sight  on  which 
the  camp  of  the  Israelitca  could  bave  stood;  nor  ia  the 
base  of  the  peak  at  all  so  clearly  defined  as  the  incidents 
of  the  sacred  narraljve  require. 

Ii,  Christian,  and  Moham- 


medan—have found  a  local 
lain.  A  rugged  aticient  path,  in  many  places  hewn 
into  flights  of  Btepa  up  the  granite  cliiTs,  passes  > 
grotto  of  the  Virgin,  Che  cave  where  Elijah  dwelt  ir 
Hoieb,  the  footmarks  of  Mobammed'a  camel,  and  oth- 
er spots  equally  apocryphal,  in  its  winding  course  U 


This 


.^-—^^-rr" 


tCofthc  Bible, 
a.  Rai  a-aufi^rh  ia  the  third  claimant  for  the  name 
Sinai :  and  its  claim  is  valid.  It  forms  the  north-west- 
em  point  of  the  ridge  of  which  Jebel  HAsa  is  thesouth- 
eaalem.  The  nameBignifies"tbe  peak  (or  *iMrf)of  the 
willow ;"  and  ia  derived  from  a  willow-tree  which  grows 
inadeftonilasiile.   The  sum-  ,_ 

mit  ia  very  clearly  defined,  ris-  -^^^f^JZi,"^  " 

ing  high  above  all  the  other 
peaka  near  it.  In  front  it  de- 
scends in  broken  crags  of  na- 
ked granite  to  Wadv  er-R4- 
hah.  The  view  fn>m  it  is  not 
>»  extensive  as  that  from  Jebel 
Mllsa,  but  it  ia  far  more  inter- 
eating  and  impressive.  The 
whole  extent  of  the  plain  of 

than  two  miles  in  length,  and 
ranging  from  one  third  to  two 
thirds  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  is 
visible.  The  eye  can  follow 
its  windings  as  it  tuna  away 
among  the  mountains  in  the 
distance.  The  level  expanse 
of  Waiiy  es-Sheikh,  whieh 
joins  Er-Kahsh,  ia  also  aeen 
opening  nut  on  the  rlcht,  while 
opposite  it  on  the  ltd  is  an- 
other section  of  plain  forming 
-ea    in    the    mountains. 


the  summit  ■  wild  nrioe  nmi  dowi  Ik 

Up  this  ravine  the  asceiit  nuiy  be  aadt 
lain ;  it  is  ruined  aod  aleep,  but  an  acuit 


of  the  sacred  narrative  is  supplied  and  every  incadm 

illustnted  by  the  featuiea  of  the  BurnHindiiig  distrin. 
Here  is  a  plain  sufficient  to  contain  tha  iBraeliiieh  eaop. 
and  >i>  doee  to  the  mountain's  base  thmt  barrien  cnald 
be  erected  to  prevent  the  rash  or  tbe  heeaUeas  fmn 
touching  it.  Here  is  a  mountain-top  whet«  llw  ckwdt 
that  enshrined  the  Lord  when  he  deacenried  npca  ii 
would  be  visible  to  the  vast  multitude,  evm  wbeo  ia 
fear  they  would  withdraw  from  tbe  baM  and  retin  lo  i 
distance.  From  tbia  peak  the  thundeiingB  and  ibr 
voice  of  Jehovah  would  resound  with  terviBc  efci 
through  Ihe  plain,  and  away  amonfc  the  tdilb  and 

through  the  clouiis  tbst  shrouded  it.  Uoaea  coulil  btat 
also  Ihe  sungs  and  shouts  of  the  infatnBled  peofih  b 
they  dsnced  round  Ihe  golden  calf;  and  in  *-  tbe  bnob 
(hat  descends  out  of  the  muunl"  (Deuuix,  31),tbfD^ 
the  ravine  into  Er-Rihah,  he  could  cut  Ihe  dam  of  tbe 
destroyed  idol.  In  fact,  the  mountain,  tbe  plain,  Uw 
streamlet,  and  the  whole  topograph;  cocmpoDd  ia 
every  respect  lo  the  hiatorical  account  given  by  Han. 
Tbe  words  of  dean  Stanley  arc  equally  gfraphie  and 
convincing:  "No  one  who  has  appniadied  Itie  Kai 
BufBifeh  through  that  noble  plain,  or  who  baa  looke,! 
down  upon  tbe  plain  from  that  majestic  beighl,  will 
willingly  part  with  the  belief  that  these  are  the  two  et- 
aentialfeaturesoftheTiewofthelsraeiitiahcBnip.  That 
such  a  pisin  should  exist  at  all  in  front  of  such  ■  dilTis 
so  remarkable  a  coincidence  with  the  aacted  namtivt 
as  to  furnish  a  strong  internal  ar^ment,  not  menlT  of 
its  identity  with  the  scene,  but  of  the  scene  itself  hav^ 
ing  been  described  hy  an  eye-witness.  Tbe  awfdl  and 
lengthened  approach,  as  lo  some  natural  aanAdazy, 
would  have  been  the  fittest  preparation  for  the  tvaunf 
scene.  The  low  line  of  alluvial  mounds  at  the  foot  rf 
the  cliff  exactly  anaweza  to  the  ^bounds' which  wen  » 
keep  the  people  off  from  '  ioiichii\g  the  moont.'  TW 
plain  itself  is  not  broken  and  uneven,  and  narmwly  ibm 
in,  like  almost  all  others  in  the  range,  but  presenu  a 
long  miring  sweep,  againat  which  the  people  ctaU 
'  remove  and  stand  afar  nt[.'  The  dilf,  rising  like  a 
huge  altar,  in  front  of  the  whole  congregation,  and  vii- 
ible  against  the  shy  in  Innely  grandeur  from  end  la  end 
of  Ihe  whole  plain,  is  the  very  image  of  '  tbe  dm 
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that  mi^ht  be  touched/  and  from  which  the  voice  of 
(rod  might  be  heard  far  and  wide  over  the  stillneaa  of 
the  plain  below,  widened  at  that  part  to  its  utmost  ex- 
tent by  the  confluence  of  all  the  contiguous  valleys. 
Here,  beyond  all  other  parts  of  the  peninsula,  is  the 
ailytum,  withdrawn,  as  if  in  the  *end  of  the  world,' 
from  all  the  stir  and  confusion  of  earthly  things**  (p.  42, 
43). 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bearoont,  a  recent  and  observant 
traveller,  are  of  some  importance,  as  showing  that  some 
traces  of  the  ancient  Scripture  names  still  linger  around 
Mount  Sinai:  "Two  or  three  facts  seem  to  me  well 
worthy  of  observation.  Immediately  above  Wady  es- 
Sheikik  rises  Jebel  Fnreia ,  the  front  of  this  is  named 
Jebel  Seneh,  Of  this  name  our  sheik  from  Tor  knew 
nothing,  but  our  guide  on  Ras  es-Sufs&feh  needed  no 
prompting  to  give  it  ita  designation.  This  cluster  of 
t'ureia,  or  Zipporah,  is  nearly  parallel  with  the  cluster 
of  Jebel  Mftsa,  and  extends  northward  from  it  to  the 
head  of  the  central  Sinaitic  duster.  Separated  from 
the  same  central  cluster  of  Jebel  Miisa  on  the  left  by 
Wady  Leja,  runs  another  parallel  range  of  Sinaitic  rocks. 
To  one  of  these,  and  separated  from  Jebel  Fureia  by 
the  broad  Er-R&hah,  the  name  Urrtbbek  is  given.  This 
name  also,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  other  group,  was 
spontaneously  assigned  to  it  by  our  guide  Mohammed. 
I  was  rather  sceptical  on  the  point,  and  made  him  re- 
peat his  designation  three  or  four  times,  that  there 
might  be  no  mistake.  My  orthography  is  intended  to 
express,  as  nearly  as  I  can,  the  sound  of  his  utterance, 
fur  it  would  have  been  vain  to  ask  him  to  spell  the 
word.  Supposing,  then,  that  his  nomenclature  was  cor> 
nect,  we  have  a  cluster  bearing  the  name  of  Seneh  {Sv- 
9tri  ;  comp.  Sunley,  p.  42)  on  the  right  of  Jebel  Miisa, 
and  one  bearing  the  name  Urrebbeh  (^Horeb)  on  the  left ; 
Lhe  central  cluster  itself  has  no  local  appellative,  and  is 
called  after  the  prophet  Moses.  May  we  not,  then,  sup- 
to&b  that  this  central  cluster  bore  the  name  Sinai  or 
Koreb  indiscriminately,  serving  as  the  nucleus  to  which 
;lie  ranges  of  Sinai  and  Horeb  trended;  and  that,  after 
:  he  delivery  of  the  law  from  the  peak  of  Has  es-Sufsa- 
'ehy  this  bore  the  special  name  of  *  Mountain  of  Moses,' 
Lnd  that  subsequently  the  local  designstinns  were  re- 
iCxicted  to  the  ridges  on  the  right  and  left  ?**  {Cairo  to 
Simai,  p.  81, 82).  The  name  Wady  er-Rahah,  which  is 
Tri-ven  to  the  upland  plain  in  front  of  Ras  es-Sufsafeh,  is 
also  suggestive.  It  signifies  ^  the  vale  of  rest" — rest 
liter  labor,  as  that  enjoyed  by  beasts  of  burden  at  the 
rloee  of  the  day.  This  is  very  expressive  as  applied  to 
:be  long  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  this  plain,  after 
;>ie  toilsome  march  from  Egypt  The  monks,  as  has 
>eei]  stated,  give  the  name  of  Jebel  MAsa  to  the  south- 
ern peak  of  the  central  ridge,  identifying  it  with  Sinai ; 
!>at  they  identify  Ras  es-Sufs&feh  with  Uoreb.  There 
ace  several  traditional  sites  pointed  out  in  Wady  er-R&- 
^aih  along  the  base  of  SufsAfeh,  but  they  are  so  roani- 
Eostly  apocryphal  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  notice — such 
B9  the  hill  on  which  Aaron  stood,  the  mould  in  which 
:.}Be  golden  calf  was  formed,  and  the  pit  of  Korah  (Por- 
:-*fT,  Handbook^  p.  35).  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  no  oth- 
tx-  district  in  the  whole  peninsula,  with  the  exception 
w€  a  small  portion  of  Wady  Feir&n,  possesses  such  sup- 
:»lies  of  water  and  pasture  as  that  around  Mount  Sinai 
bVlien  the  springs  and  wells  are  dry  elsewhere,  the 
Sedawin  resort  hither.  On  Sinai  itself,  on  Jebel  Ka- 
;l^aer1n,  in  Wady  Leja,  in  the  convent,  and  in  the  plain 
>r  RAhah  are  perennial  sources.  The  pastures,  too, 
■  mong  the  rpcks  and  in  the  glens  and  little  upland 
>L2iiDSy  are  comparatively  abundant  (see  Olin,  TraveUj 
^  386,416). 

4.  The  late  Dr.  Beke  of  England  broached  the  theory 
^Yiflt  Sinai  was  not  in  the  peninsula  at  all,  but  east  of 
;t3«  Gulf  of  Akabab,  a  position  that  carries  its  refutation 
yio  its  own  face.  In  order  to  accommodate  it,  he  did  not 
a«si  tate  to  remove  the  Mizraim^  or  ^  Egypt"  of  the  Bible, 
«mt»  the  peninsula.  He  finally  made  a  visit  to  the 
-cr^ion,  and  imagined  he  discovered  the  requisite  local- 


ity in  Jebel  Kuray  up  Wady  Ithm,  a  short  distance 
from  Akabah ;  and  although  the  main  object  of  his  jour- 
ney, which  was  to  prove  "  Mount  Sinai  a  volcano,"  was 
effectually  exploded  by  the  facts  on  the  spot,  he  still 
maintained  his  general  views  as  stoutly  as  ever,  but 
without  the  concurrence  of  a  single  writer  of  note.  Soon 
after  his  return  he  died  of  farigue  and  disappointment, 
and  his  widow  has  published  the  notes  of  bis  Journey 
with  more  affection  than  discretion  {Sinai  in  A  rabia 
[Lond.  1878]). 

IV.  Descriptum  <>fthe  Region,— Ttie  physical  features 
of  the  peninsula  are  broadly  and  deeply  marked.  In 
form  a  triangle,  it  is  shut  in  on  two  sides  by  the  gulfs  of 
Akabah  and  Suez,  and  on  the  third  by  the  desert  of  Tlh. 
Within  these  outer  barriers  are  others,  enclosing  what 
may  be  termed  the  shrine.  Along  the  southern  edge  of 
Tlh  runs,  like  a  vast  wall,  a  bare  limestone  ridge ;  and 
south  of  it  again  is  a  parallel  belt  of  sandy  plain,  appro- 
priately termed  Debbet  er-Ramleh.  A  naked  gravelly 
plain  called  El-Kaa  extends  along  the  whole  shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  Suez.  Between  El-Kfia,  Debbet  er-Ramleh, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  lies  a  group  of  mountains,  tri- 
angular in  shape,  which  forms,  as  it  were,  the  nucleus  of 
the  peninsula,  and  is  now  called  emphatically  El-Tdry 
**the  mountains."  On  the  north  and  west  the  group 
has  projecting  buttresses  of  ruddy  sandstone,  on  which 
most  of  the  inscriptions  in  the  ''written  valley"  are 
traced;  but  the  main  body  and  all  the  lofliest  peaks 
are  granite,  and  exhibit  a  variety  of  coloring  —  red, 
yellow,  purple,  and  green — making  them  objects  of 
singular  beauty  when  bathed  in  the  bright  sunshine. 
They  are  all,  however,  naked  and  desolate.  As  the  eye 
wanders  over  their  riven  sides  and  up  their  jagged 
peaks,  not  a  tree,  nut  a  shrub,  not  a  blade  of  grass  is 
seen  (see  Olin,  TraveiSf  i,  889).  Rugged  passes,  almost 
as  bare  and  dry  and  desolate  as  the  granite  cliffs  over- 
head, wind  from  the  outer  borders  up  into  the  centre  of 
the  group.  On  penetrating  these  ravines,  a  few  acacias 
are  here  and  there  seen  in  a  cranny  of  the  rocks,  and  a 
clump  of  wild  palms  is  occasionally  met  with  fringing 
a  well  or  fountain.  In  the  heart  of  these  mountains,  in 
nature^s  profoundest  solitude,  amid  scenery  unsurpassed 
for  wild  and  stern  grandeur,  history,  tradition,  and  ge- 
ography have  combined  to  locate  Sinai, "  the  mount  of 
tlie  Lord,"  and  all  those  wondrous  events  which  were 
enacted  round  it. 

The  Sinaitic  group  has  been  arranged  (Stanley,  Sin, 
and  Pal,  p.  11)  in  three  chief  masses  as  follows:  (1.) 
The  north-western  cluster  above  Wadv  Feiran;  its 
greatest  relief  found  in  the  five-peaked  ridge  of  Serbal, 
at  a  height  of  6342  feet  above  the  eea.  (For  an  ac- 
count of  the  singular  natural  basin  into  which  the  wa- 
ters of  this  portion  of  the  mountain  mass  are  received, 
and  its  probable  connection  with  scriptural  topography, 
see  Rbphidim.)  (2.)  The  eastern  and  central  one ;  its 
highest  point  the  Jebel  Katherln,  at  a  height  of  8063 
(RUppell)  to  8168  (Russegger)  feet,  and  including  the 
Jebel  MAsa,  the  height  of  which  b  variously  set  (by 
Schubert,  RUppell,  and  Russegger)  at  6796,  '7038,  and 
7097  feet  (8.)  The  sou^h-eastem  one,  closely  connect- 
ed, however,  with  2 ;  its  highest  point,  Um  Shaumer, 
being  that  also  of  the  whole.  The  three  last-named 
peaks  all  lie  very  nearly  in  a  line  of  about  nine  miles 
drawn  from  the  most  northerly  of  them,  MOsa,  a  little 
to  the  west  of  south;  and  a  perpendicular  to  this  line, 
traced  on  the  map  westward  for  about  twenty  miles, 
nearly  traverses  the  whole  length  of  the  range  of  Ser- 
baL  These  lines  show  the  area  of  greatest  relief  for 
the  peninsula,  nearly  equidistant  from  each  of  its  em** 
bracing  gulfs,  and  also  from  its  northern  base,  the  range 
of  £t-Tlh,  and  its  southern  apex,  the  Ras  Mohammed. 

The  vegetation  of  the  peninsula  is  most  copious  at 
El- Wady,  near  Tiir,  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  in 
Wady  Feir&n,  the  two  oases  of  its  waste,  and  "  in  the 
nucleus  of  springs  in  the  Giebel  Mousa"  (Stanley,  p.  19). 
As  regards  its  fauna,  Seetzen  (iii,  20)  mentions  the  fol- 
lowing animals  as  found  at  Er-Ramleh,  near  Sinai :  the 
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Tbs  Maniiuliia  ut  Slnal.    (From  ■ 
wiht  KMt.  Ibe  wubber,  bypni,  foic,  hare,  gazelle,  pan- 

a  lizanl  aUled  el'^lwit 
•<»<9  0fthkWani>krino. 

It  u  a  remarkablp  fact  that  Nna 
p1ac«  iif  Jewish  |Hlgriina){e.     Elijah 
waa  at  Che  command  or  (iod,  and  lii  escape  cue  i-eii- 
{teuicc  of  Jexebel.     It  tin  been  thought  pooible  [hat 
I'aiil  may  hire  visited  Sinai  ((!■].  i,  17)  and  been  familiar 

t»K  ■'  ■  nwk"  (Ewald,  Sfndfi<ribrn,  p.  493).  At  a  veiy 
early  period,  however,  in  the  Cliristian  lera,  Sinai  began 
to  be  an  olijecE  of  reverence.  It  appean  that  refngees 
from  penrcution  in  Rftypt  Hmt  Bi>ughl  an  asylum  amiil 
the  mouiilains.  Anchureu  cuiuequenily  Ducked  In  it, 
and  ciiiiventa  were  at  length  founded.  The  poi«  monks 
had  hard  fare,  and  were  exposed  during  a  lung  c<iur«e 
of  ak!es  to  persrcutiuns  and  fearful  maasacres  at  the 
hand)  of  the  wild  nomads,  la  the  early  part  of  the 
tith  centurr  the  emperor  Justinian  caiiseil  a  church  in 
be  erecied^  and  a  furtiAed  convent  to  be  buill  mund  il 
to  protect  Lhe  monks  fmm  Ihs  incaruons  of  the  lah- 
maelites.  It  is  the  present  Consent  of  Si.  Calherlue. 
The  number  of  resident  monks  ia  now  usually 
iweiity-four,  though  in  the  I4lh  century  it  is  i 
have  been  as  high  as  four  hundred.  They  are  ru 
a  prior,  but  Iher«  is  an  archbishop  who  always  i 
at  Consianilnopie,  and  ia  one  of  the  four  indep 
archhishopa  of  the  Uravk  Church.  The  library 
le  laOI)priniedbnnka,Bnd  abi 


Dslraeted  aner  the  Ordiia: 


■7) 


A  few  of  the  1 


ir  ISoO,  the  cvleUraleU  Cvikx  Smiiiicut  (q.  v.). 


V.  Liieraliirt.—Minmt  Sinai  and  its  vicinity  hart 
been  visited  by  hundreds  of  tnveUem  in  OKiden]  titme\ 
and  in  ultitudea  of  descriptions  have  been  wriiien,f<w>i' 
which,  however,  contain  anvihing  specially  uew.  TV 
best  accuunta  are  those  or  K^J.insnn,  BiU.  ita.i,a8-\U: 
Burckhardt,T'r.in!biii.Vyrin,p,&ll-5!Klj  BiUiadk.&r. 
May,  1849,  p.  381-806;  Hualey,  Si-,  and  Pal.  p.  S-T. : 
Heamont,  Cm"™  la  Sinai,  p.  58-86;  Saodie.  Hunt  imi 
JeiOKilen,  p.  1W-W4.  The  Cerman  wrilen— Kiuer, 
rul.iiniJ.Syr.voLi;  Kllppell,  AnK;  Schubert,  Arw.vaL 
ii ;  and  Niebuhr,  DttcHpiion  dt  FA  nibw— may  be  con- 
sulted with  advalil^e;  and  full  dcKriptiaaB  of  tberw- 
veiit,  with  views,  m  given  in  Laborde's  Mtmrnl  SiB-t 
nrnd  I'ttra,  and  in  BartkU'a  Forty  iMyi  tn  nie  /Inn-. 
The  vidnity  is  minuielv  described  in  rorter's  Utm^- 
boot/ttr  PiiltiHitr,  and  in  lUdeker's  alao.  The  n>uk> 
of  the  Kngliali  Onlnancc  Survey— which,  however,  iviv 
exuniled  over  the  western  half  of  the  peninaulo— bin 

mentary  series  of  phntojj^pha  (I^id.  18IV<-69>,  and  ■ 
good  abstract  mav  be  fouml  in  I'slmer'a  lirmri  nfri^ 
Kxodiii  {Lond.  and  N.  V.  1872),  and  more  briefly  iii  tu 
Siniii/rom  lie  lUoHuiarfiU  (Lond,  1878). 

Slnal  Codex,  Heurew.  This  MS.,  whicli  «t^ 
tains  the  Pentateuch,  contains  many  viriatioitB  of  th> 
sccents,  as  SWD^I,  and  ke  jlfonf  (Exod.  Kviii.  Vi.  tt 
the  accent  6>rfA<jiru,  but  in  Sinai  it  baa  Rtimt  ;  mpv^ 
^31^n,  Iht  de$ert  (ver.  b),  has  Zatrpi,  while  in  Siu 
it  has  Ziilrpk  gndtil.  As  to  the  name  of  the  oAs. 
whether  it  is  so  called  from  the  auihororfroai  tbe  pW-- 
where  it  waa  wriu«n  ia  a  matter  of  dispute.  Acconhi: 
to  Levila  it  would  be  tbe  name  uf  a  codex :  Ftlnt  {OoA 
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der  KaraeTy  i,  22,  138)  thinks  tbat  this  oodex  derives 
its  name  from  Mount  Sinai,  while  Joseph  £Bhoe,  the 
expositor  of  the  Masorah,  says,  on  Exod.  xviii,  1,  "  As 
to  the  remark  Sinai  has  Kebia,  know  that  the  inventors 
of  the  vowel-points  and  accents  were  mostly  from  the 
^iritual  beads  and  the  sages  of  Tiberias.  Now  the 
name  of  one  of  these  was  Sinai,  and  he  differed  from 

the  Masorah,  which  remarks  that  3?7StD^^  has  Gershaim, 
and  said  that  it  has  the  accent  Rebia.**  From  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  this  great  Masorefic  authority  does 

not  take  "^3^0  as  Codex  SmaUicuSj  but  regards  it  as  a 
proper  name  of  one  of  the  inventors  of  the  vowel-points 
and  accents.  Delitzsch  (in  his  Hebrew  translation  of 
Paiirs  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  p.  41,  121)  thinks  tbat 

the  name  '^S'^O  "^DO,  Sinai  CodeXy  refers  rather  to  the 
place  where  it  was  written  or  found.  See  Strack,  Pro- 
Uffomaia  CriHca  m  Vet,  Test,  ffebrakum  (Lips.  1873),  p. 
23  sq.;  Levita,  Mauoreth  ha-Massoreth  (ed.  Ginsburg), 
p.  239;  Hotttnger,  Thes.  Philologicus  (8d  ed.),  p.  107 ; 
Eichhom,  Einlntung  in  das  aUt  Test,  i,  375;  Tvchsen, 
Teniamen  de  Variis  Codd,  Hebr,  p.  21d.     (R  P.)' 

Sinaitic  Inacrlptioiis  is  the  name  usually  given 
to  certain  singular  marks  cut  or  rather  scratched  on  the 
rocks  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  which  have  in  all  ages 
given  rise  to  great  curiosity  and  many  queries.  Dio- 
donis  Sicoltts  states  tbat  hi  his  time  there  was  an  oasis 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  containing  a  sacred  shrine, 
to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country 
were  accustomed  to  make  pilgrimages  every  tive  years. 
There  was  a  stone  altar  at  the  spot  toilh  an  inscription 
in  {indent  unknown  charaders.  This  appears  to  be  the 
first  mention  of  the  now  famous  Sinaitic  inscriptions. 
The  oasis  was  probably  Feiraif,  though  some  think  it 
was  the  village  of  TClr,  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  The 
quinquennial  festival  is  mentioned  by  Strabo.  But  the 
tirst  description  of  the  inscriptions  is  given  (about  A.D. 
535)  by  Cosmas,  who  supposed  them  to  be  the  work  of 
the  Israelites.  They  are  also  referred  to  by  several  ear- 
ly travellers,  as  Neitzschitz  and  Monconys.  Pococke 
and  Niebuhr  attempted  to  copy  them,  but  with  little 
success ;  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt  were  more  accurate  in 
their  transcripts.  In  the  Transactions  of  the  RoycU  So- 
eiety  of  Literature  (1832,  iii,  1),  177  of  them  are  careful- 
ly engraved ;  nine  of  these  are  Greek,  and  one  is  Latin ; 
the  rest  are  of  that  peculiar  character  which  recent  pa- 
Leographists,  as  Beer,  have  denominated  NabathsBan. 
They  are  accompanied,  wherever  they  occur,  by  rude 
figures  of  men  with  shields,  swords,  bows,  and  arrows; 
of  camels  and  horses,  of  goats  and  ibexes  with  horns 
wondroasly  exaggerated ;  of  antelopes  pursued  by  grey- 
hounds; of  lizanU  and  tort«>ises,  besides  a  number  of 
nondescripts  which  will  puzzle  the  zoologist.  They  are 
met  with  in  almost  every  part  of  the  mountainous  re- 
gion of  the  peninsula,  in  groups  and  singly.  They  have 
been  seen  in  wadies  Sidry,  Magh&rah,  and  Feiran ;  in 
wadies  Huror and  Birah,  on  the  northem  route  to  Sinai; 
on  and  around  Mount  Serb41 ;  in  Wady  Leja  at  Sinai ; 
on  the  plateau  between  wadies  Sey&l  and  El-Ain,  on  the 
Mute  to  Akabah ;  at  Petra,  and  on  the  southern  border 
of  Palestine.  They  occur,  however,  in  greatest  num- 
bers in  Wady  Mokatteb. 

The  inscriptions  are  in  general  very  short,  consisting 
of  one  or  two  brief  lines;  the  letters  are  from  two  to 
three  inches  long,  rudely  cut  with  a  sharp-pointed  instru- 
ment. The  surface  of  the  rock  is  generally  soft,  so  that 
with  a  pocket-knife  one  could  cut  a  sbaUow  inscription 
in  a  few  minutes.  A  few,  however,  are  more  deeply  and 
regalarly  formed.  Though  Lepsius  discovered  some  of 
the  Sinaitic  characters  engraved  over  older  Greek  names, 
yet  the  Greek  inscriptions  are  generally  of  a  much  more 
modem  date  than  the  others,  Judging  from  their  appear- 
ance. Some  of  them  have  crosses  attached ;  but  these 
are  not  in  all  cases  of  Christian  origin.  The  very  same 
figures  are  foond  on  Egyptian  obelisks.  Their  position 
on  the  face  of  the  cliflk  b  generally  so  low  that  a  man 
coold  reach  them.    Some  are  higher,  and  would  require 


a  ladder,  or  at  least  an  expert  climber.  None  are  so 
high  as  to  suggest  the  necessity  for  ropes  or  scaffold- 
ing. 

Prof.  Beer,  of  Leipsic,  has  examined  them  with  great 
care  and  constructed  an  alphabet.  The  results  of  the 
researches  of  this  distinguished  scholar  are  as  follows : 
1.  The  alphabet  is  independent;  some  of  the  letters 
are  unique,  others  like  the  Palmyrene,  Estrangelo,  and 
Cufic.  They  art  written  from  left  to  right.  2.  The  con- 
tents of  the  inscriptions,  so  far  as  examined,  consist  only 
of  proper  names  preceded  by  some  such  words  as  ob^, 
"peace,"  n-^sn,  "in  memon-,"  and  ^1^3,  "blessed." 
The  word  "jns,  "priest,"  is  sometimes  found  after  them. 
The  names  are  those  common  in  Arabic ;  not  one  Jew- 
ish or  Christian  name  has  yet  been  found.  3.  The  lan- 
guage is  supposed  to  be  the  Nabathiean,  spoken  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Arabia  PetrauL  4.  The  writ<»rs  were  pil- 
grims. The  great  number  around  Serbal  leads  to  the 
supposition  that  it  was  once  a  holy  place.  That  some 
of  the  writers  were  Christian  is  evident  from  the  cross- 
es. 5.  The  age  of  the  inscriptions  he  supposes  to  be 
not  earlier  than  the  4th  century.  Had  they  been  later, 
some  tradition  respecting  them  would  probably  have 
existed  in  the  time  of  Cosmas. 

Prof.  Tuch,  of  Leipsic,  while  agreeing  with  Beer  in 
his  alphabet  and  translations,  differs  from  him  in  regard 
to  the  history  of  the  inscriptions.  Ue  says  the  language 
is  Arabic;  the  authors  of  them  were  ancient  inhabitants 
of  these  mountains,  in  religion  heathens.  Pilgrimages 
were  the  occasions  of  the  inscriptions.  Their  date  he 
fixes  not  Uter  than  the  2d  century  B.C. 

Dean  Stanley,  in  his  careful  r^sum^,  states  that  there 
is  a  great  difference  of  age  manifested  both  in  the  pict- 
ures and  letters;  that  they  are  intermixed  with  Greek, 
Arabic,  and  even  one  or  two  Latin  words,  apparently 
of  the  same  date ;  that  crosses  are  very  numerous,  and 
of  such  form  as  to  show  their  Christian  origin.  Ue  con- 
cludes that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  work  of  Chris- 
tian {nlgrims. 

It  will  be  seen  fW>m  the  above  statements  that  these 
singular  inscriptions  chiefly  occur  in  the  wadies,  and  on 
the  roads  leading  to  particular  spots,  such  as  mounts 
Sinai  and  Serb&l,  and  the  Deir  at  Petra.  They  seem 
to  have  been  the  work  of  idle  loiterers,  rude  in  their 
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ideas  of  art,  and  ruder  still  in  their  morals;  for  the  fig- 
ures of  animals  are  generally  ludicrous,  and  occasionally 
obscene.  Many  of  the  inscriptions  are  evidently  of  re- 
mote antiquity,  while  others  are  plainly  ni»t  older  than 
our  own  aera.  That  they  are  of  Israelitish  origin,  as 
Mr.  Forster  maiuuiins,  no  satisfactory  evidence  has  as 
yet  been  produced.  The  letters  are  not  Hebrew.  Some 
(»f  them  resemble  Phoenician  characters,  others  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  any  known  language.  And  yet  it 
would  seem  they  were  the  symbols  of  a  language  at  one 
period  universally  known  throughout  the  whole  penin- 
sula. It  does  seem  strange  that  all  knowledge  of  these 
characters  and  the  people  who  used  them  has  been  en- 
tirely lost,  and  it  seems  stranger  still  that  it  was  already 
lost  in  the  4th  century.  The  researches  of  the  greatest 
scholars  of  our  age  bare  been  unable  to  solve  the  mys- 
tery of  these  inscriptions,  or  afford  any  satisfactory  due 
to  their  origin,  authors,  and  object  ( Porter,  Uandbook 
for  Palest,  p.  17). 

Prof.  Palmer  has  carefully  investigated  these  inscrip- 
tions in  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Sinai,  and  hb  conclu- 
sions are  thus  summarily  expressed :  "  They  are  mere 
scratches  on  the  rock,  the  work  of  idle  loungers,  consist- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  of  mere  names  interspersed  with 
rude  figures  of  men  and  animals.  In  a  philological  point 
of  view  they  do  possess  a  certain  interest,  but  otherwise 
they  are  as  worthless  and  unimportant  as  the  Arab, 
Greek,  and  European  graffiti  with  which  they  are  in- 
terspersed. The  language  employed  is  Aramsean,  the 
Shemitic  dialect  which  in  the  earlier  centuries  of  our 
SBra  held  throughout  the  East  the  place  now  occupied 
by  the  modem  Arabic,  and  the  character  differs  little 
from  the  Nabath«an  alphabet  used  in  the  inscriptitms  of 
Idumna  and  Central  Syria'*  {Desej-t  of  the  ExoduBy  p.  160). 
See,  in  addition  to  the  above,  and  travellers  in  the  region, 
JBeer,  Inseriptione*  ad  Montem  Sinaiy  etc.  (Lips.  1S40) ; 
Lenormant,  IJOrigine  Ckritienne  de*  Inter,  Sin,  (Paris, 
1856);  Schulmaim,  Ueber  tiaait.  fntchr^/ien  (Wilna, 
1856);  Ebers,  Durch  Gosen  und  Sinai  (Leipa.  1872); 
Sharpe,  fidt.  In$cription»  between  Egypt  and  Sinai  (Lond. 
1876);  Jour,  Sac,  Lit,  July,  1853;  Ch,  of  Engl  Review^ 
April,  1857.    See  Inscriptions. 

Sinaitio  Manuscript  {Codex  SinaiticuSf  desig- 
nated as  K),  a  MS.  of  the  Septuagint  and  Greek  New 
Test.,  brought  from  the  Convent  of  St.  Catherine,  on 
Mount  Sinai,  by  Tischendorf  in  1859.  It  consists  of  345 
leaves  and  a  half,  199  in  the  Old  Test,  and  147  in  the 
New  Test.  The  Codeiv  Sinaiticui  contains  the  following 
portions  of  the  Old  Test,  and  Apocrypha  in  the  order 
here  given:  1  Chron.  ix,  27-xi,  22;  Tobit  ii,  2  to  the 
end;  Judith  i,  1-xi,  13;  xiii,  9-xvi;  1  Mace;  4  Mace; 
Isaiah;  Jer.  i,  1-x,  25 ;  Joel;  Obadiah;  Jonah;  Nahum; 
Habakkuk;  Zephaniah;  Haggai;  Zechariah;  Malachi; 
Psalms;  Proverbs;  Ecclesiastes ;  Canticles;  Wisdom  of 
Solomon;  Ecclesiasticus ;  Job.  Of  the  missing  portions 
the  following  are  supplied  by  the  Codex  Friderico-Au- 
guttamut  and  the  fragments  afterwards  published  by 
Tischendorf,  which  were  originally  parts  of  the  Sinaitic 
MS. :  a  few  verses  of  Gen,  xxiii,  xxiv,  and  of  Numb,  v- 
vii;  also  1  Chron.  xi,  22-xix,  17;  Ezra  ix,  9  to  the  end; 
Nehemiah;  Esther;  Tobit  i,  1-ii,  2;  Jer.  x,  25  to  the 
end;  Lam.  i,  1-iii,  20.  This  codex  contains  the  entire 
New  Test.,  together  with  the  epistle  of  Barnabas  and 
parts  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas.  There  are /bur  col- 
umns in  each  page.  The  character  of  the  letters,  the 
inscriptions  and  subscriptions  to  different  books,  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Ammonian  sections  and  Eusebian  canons, 
the  nature  of  the  readings,  and  other  peculiarities, 
agree  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  B,  or  the  Vatican. 
Tischendorf  supposes  that  it  is  somewhat  older  than  B, 
belonging  to  the  4th  century.  Probably  it  is  of  the  6th 
century,  though  made  from  a  text  older  than  that  of  B. 
The  copyist,  writing  perhaps  from  dictation,  has  made 
many  blunders.  The  value  of  this  acquisition  to  the 
critical  apparatus  of  the  Bible  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated. luTiachendotrsNotiiiaEdiHomtCodicisBibliO' 
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Specimen  of  the  Codex  Sinaitieu»  (cnntalniiig  1  Tim.  fii,  U: 

Kat  o/iAoXo^ov/uclfwr  fitya  ctrriv  |  to  titc  cwae^Srtaf  (  fMwr«- 
piov  <n  t\^¥tpttin  ev  ffap\Kt'  c^Kcuw^  c»  j  Wwi  m^^  ay 

Xn/ii^n  **>  I  iofn). 

rum  Sinaitici,  etc  (Lips.  1860,  sm.  foL),  the  imlefatigafak 
critic  has  given  nine  pages  entire  from  the  New  Test^ 
eight  from  the  Old  Test.,  and  one  from  the  epistle  cf 
Barnabas  and  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  (p.  22  aq.).  Ht 
has  also  furnished  upwards  of  six  hundreid  readings  froa 
all  the  books  of  the  New  Test.  (p.  14  sq.).  A  EM-simik 
is  given  above.  Tischendorf  has  likewise  printed  a  brief 
Notitia  Codids  to  accompany  the  seventh  editioa  of  hb 
Greek  Test,  of  the  same  size.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
the  Codex  Sinaiticus  agrees  with  B  in  omitting  the  fast 
twelve  verses  of  Mark's  gospel ;  that  it  has  oc  €^ayi^)M3^ 
not  dtoc ;  that  it  omits  the  passage  re^>ectin^  the  womei 
taken  in  adultery  (John  vii,  5^viii,  11);  agrees  with  6 
in  omitting  tv  e^(rw  in  Ephes.  i,  1  (a  primta  mcDRs) : 
wants  the  doxology  in  Matt  vi,  13,  as  do  B  D  Z;  agnn 
with  B  in  reading  rrjv  cfficX}|<Tuzv  rov  Otov  (Acts  xx. 
28) ;  with  B  C  D**  in  having  oviivoc  \oyov  troter- 
fiai  n}v  ^/vxnv  rtftuzv  Eftctvrta  (ver.  24),  and  has  ^unrtr 
yivtjg  0<oc  with  B  C  L  in  John  i,  18-— a  reading  un- 
doubtedly wrong.  The  MS.  has  been  published  at  $i. 
Petersburg  in  fac-simile  (4  vols.  (oL\  the  edition  bcsof 
limited  to  300  copies.  In  1863  the  New-Test,  part  w» 
published  in  ordinary  type  at  Leipaic,  4to,  with  colamBs 
the  same  as  the  original,  and  in  1865  Tischendorf  iaaoed 
a  new  edition  in  8vo.  Scrivener  has  also  printed  its 
readings  in  a  small  voL  (1863),  and  HanseU  has  added 
them  to  his  edition  of  the  New  Test.  (1864). — Rinix 
See  Amer,  TkeoL  Rev,  April,  1861 ;  Princef/m  i2er.  Jan. 
1861;  Land,  (WesL)  Rev,  Oct.  1863;  BriL  Qvor.  Mer, 
Oct.  1863 ;  Stud,  u.  KrU.  1864,  iii ;  ZeiUckr,f,  wiggemck 
Theologie,  iv,  1864.    See  Manuscripts,  BmucAi* 

Sincerity  (from  sincerusj  **  without  wax  f*  booey 
separated  from  the  wax,  perfectly  pure).  In  ScnptoR 
sincere  {dSoXoCy  nKucpivrfi}  signifies  pure,  witboat  mixt- 
ure. Sinceri^  is  opposed  to  double-mind«iaeflB,  or  de- 
ceit, when  the  sentiments  of  the  heart  are  contrary  to 
the  language  of  the  lipa.  Paul  (PhiL  i,  10)  would  hare 
the  Philippians  to  be  pure,  their  behavior  innooent,  ficc 
from  offence, "  that  ye  may  be  sincere  and  without  offianee 
till  the  day  of  Christ,"  Peter  (2  Epist.  iii,  1)  exborta  the 
pure,  sincere  mind  of  the  faithfuL  Paul  speaks  (1  Coc  v. 
8)  of  sincerity  and  truth,  or  of  purity  and  tsruUi,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  leavened  bread  of  iniquity.  He 
the  false  apostles  with  not  preaching  Jesus  Christ 
cerely,  purely,  with  upright  and  disinterested 
(PhiL  i,  15).  The  reader  is  referred  to  a  diaoaaann  a( 
this  subject  by  Gumall,  Christian  A  rmor,  ii,  121-148. 
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Sinclair,  Jouk,  a  minister  of  the  Methodittt  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  in  Loudon  County,  Ya.,  April 
9,  1798.  In  his  twenty -first  year,  while  residing  in 
Lexington,  Ky^  be  professed  conversion  and  joined  the 
Church.  He  was  received  on  trial  in  the  Kentucky 
Conference  in  September,  1824,  but  was  transferred  to 
the  Illinois  Conference  in  1880.  Here  he  labored  as 
pastor  and  presiding  elder  until  1844,  when  he  was  su- 
perannuated. This  relation  he  sustained  until  1846, 
when  he  again  became  effective,  serving  as  presiding 
elder  eight  years  and  pastor  two.  He  again  took  a 
superannuated  relation  in  1867,  and  made  his  home  in 
Evanston  until  his  death,  in  1860  or  1861.  He  was 
delegate  to  the  General  Conference  of  1844.  See  3/m- 
tUe$  of  Annual  Conferences,  1861,  p.  206. 

Sind,  a  fabulous  hero  of  the  Oriental  mythology, 
who  is  said  to  have  migrated  with  his  brother  Hind  to 
India,  and  io  have  there  founded  several  empires. — 
YoUmer,  WoHerb,  d.  MythoL  s.  v. 

Sindhee  Versioii.  Sindbee  is  a  dialect  spoken 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Sinde,  an  extensive  country  of 
Western  India,  and  attached  since  1839  to  the  Bombay 
presidency.  As  early  as  1815  a  translation  of  the  Script- 
ures was  commenced  by  the  Serampore  missionaries,  but 
it  was  not  till  1825  that  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  com- 
mitted to  press.  A  translation  of  the  same  gospel  was 
also  made  by  Capt.  G.  Stack,  and  an  edition  of  500  copies 
printed  by  the  Bombay  auxiliary  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society.  In  1859  an  edition  of  580  copies  of 
John's  Gospel  issued  from  the  same  source,  having  been 
executed  under  the  care  of  Rev.  A.  Bum :  280  copies  of 
this  edition  were  printed  in  the  Arabic  character,  and 
300  copies  in  the  GurmukbL  In  1860  the  book  bf  Gen- 
esis, in  the  Arabic  character,  was  printed,  together  with 
600  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  while  the  printing  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  commenced  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Sheldon.  According  to  the  report  of  1878  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  besides  Genesis,  the  four 
Gospels  and  the  Acts  are  the  only  parts  printed,  and  all 
copies  distributed  amounted  to  44,734.  See  The  Bibie 
of  Every  Land,  and  the  Annual  Heportt  of  the  British 
mod  Foreign  Bible  Society.     (B.  P.) 

BindhCl,  in  Hind(i  mythology,  one  of  the  oompan- 
iona  of  QaAga,  and,  like  the  latter,  a  river. 

Sindon  (literally  a  cotton  doth),  a  word  having  sev- 
eral ecclesiastical  meanings:  1.  A  napkin;  2.  A  cloth 
for  holding  and  enclosing  the  bread  offered  for  the  holy 
euchariat  in  the  Eastern  church ;  8.  A  term  sometimes 
applied  to  the  communion-cloth  which  the  faithful,  in 
certain  parts  of  the  Church,  hold  before  them  when 
partaking  of  the  sacrament;  4.  In  the  Liturg}'  of  the 
Church  of  Milan  this  term  is  applied  to  the  linen  cloth 
which  coven  the  altar-slab. — Lee,  Glota,  of  Liturgical 
7>rm<,s.v. 

Bindonary.    See  Sindon. 

Sindri,  an  abode  in  Gimle — the  Scandinavian  heav- 
en— which  is  constructed  entirely  of  gold. 

Sindnr,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  nine 
inuK- virgins  who  together  became  the  mothers  of 
Heimdal  by  Odin. 

Binecore  (jnne  cura,  ^  without  care,"  i.  e.  of  souls), 
in  ecclesiastical  usage,  may  be  either—].  A  benefice  of 
pecuniary  value,  a  rectory,  or  vicarage,  in  which  there 
is  neither  church  nor  population ;  2.  A  benefice  in  which 
the  rector  receives  the  tithes,  though  the  cure  of  souls, 
ieifmWy  and  ecclesiastically,  belongs  to  some  clerk ;  or  8. 
A  benefice  in  which  there  are  both  rector  and  vicar,  in 
which  case  the  duty  commonly  rests  with  the  vicar,  and 
the  rectory  Is  called  a  sinecure ;  but  no  church  in  which 
there  is  but  one  incumbent  is  properly  a  sinecure.  A 
church  may  be  down,  or  the  parish  become  destitute  of 
parisbioneTs;  but  still  there  is  not  a  sinecure,  for  the  in- 
cambeot  is  under  an  obligation  of  performing  divine 
service  if  the  church  should  be  rebuilt  or  the  parish  be- 
come inhabited. — Lee,  Gloss,  of  Liturgical  Terms,  a.  v. 


Sineourist,  one  who  holds  a  sinecure  or  is  an  ad- 
vocate for  sinecures  (q.  v.). 

Siner,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  twelve 
famous  asa- horses  employed  by  the  gods  when  they 
rode  to  the  place  of  judgment  by  the  fountain  of  Urdar. 

Sinew  (once  for  p1}3?,  a  gnawer,  L  e.  pain  [Job 
XXX,  17] ;  elsewhere  ^^f,  gid)  occurs  especially  in  the 
phrase  nojn  1*^»,  gid  han^nashih,  "the  sinew  that 
shrank"  (Gen.  xxxii,  83),  i.  e.  the  nervus  ischiadicuSy  or 
thigh-cord  (Gesenius,  Thesaur,  p.  921).  Josephus  ren- 
ders it  the  broad  nerve  (ywpov  trXarv,  Ant.i,  10, 2),  be- 
ing that  which  is  on  the  thigh  (Tf  "^^^  ?]3  ^?)»  extend- 
ing from  the  knee  upwards,  and  in  fact  but  a  continua- 
tion of  that  along  the  shin  (RosenmUller, Hand,  d.Ana' 
tomie,  6th  ed.  p.  519).  Ifany  understand  by  it  the  ham- 
string, or  tendo  AckiUis;  but  this  is  no  proper  nerve 
nor  muscle.  Modem  Jews,  in  general,  regard  this  part, 
even  of  clean  animals,  to  be  inedible,  although  the  Mo* 
sale  law  contains  no  prohibition  on  the  subject.  For 
the  Talmudic  prescription  see  the  Mishna  {Cholin,  vii). 
The  rabbins  mostly  understand  the  sinews  of  the  hips 
to  be  intended  (see  Philippeon,  ad  foe.).'— Winer,  ii,  484.. 

Binfioetli,  in  Norse  mythology,,  was  a  son  of  Sig- 
mund  by  his  sister  Signy  (q.  v.).  The  latter  had,. with- 
out being  recognised,  submitted  herself  to  the  embraces 
of  her  brother  in  order  that  she  might  obtain  a  son  in 
whose  veins  should  flow  the  unmixed  blood  of  Wolsung's 
race.  That  son  was  intended  to  become  the  avenger  of 
her  father's  murder,  and  he  justified  his  mother's  expec- 
taUons  by  the  utmost  boldness  and  fearlessness. — ^YoU- 
mer, Wdrterb,d,MgthoLs.Y, 

Singer  (properly  "^d,  shdr,  or  some  other  form  of 
*1*^^,  to  sing;  occasionally  of  "^-^t,  toplag  an  accompa- 
niment; but  the  "  chief  singer**  is  styled  HSf^lS,  menats- 
tseack,  the  prteoentor  of  the  Levitical  orchestra).  Sing- 
ing was  always  natural  to  the  Hebrews,  and  formed  part 
of  the  Levitical  worship  ( see  Sehmid,  De  CantorHms 
JEcd,  V.  et  N,  T.  [Hehnst.  1708]).    See  Htmn  ;  Musia 

SINGERS,  IN  Christian  Worship,  one  of  the  subor- 
dinate orders  of  the  clergy  in  the  early  Church,  which 
seems  to  have  taken  its  rise  about  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  century.  Mention  is  made  of  them  by  the  Council 
of  Laodtcea;  and  the  reason  assigned  for  instituting 
them  seems  to  have  been  to  reguUte  and  encourage  the 
ancient  psalmody  of  the  Church.  They  were  afterwards 
called  canonical  or  registered  singers.  They  were  also 
called  v9ro/3oXciCr  monitors,  or  suggesters,  from  their 
office,  which  was  to  act  as  precentors  of  the  people. 
Their  ordination  required  no  imposition  of  hands,  nor 
solemn  consecration,  and  might  be  conferred  by  a  pres- 
byter using  this  form  of  words :  **  See  that  thou  believe 
in  thy  heart  what  thou  singest  with  thy  mouth,  and  ap- 
prove in  thy  works  what  thou  believest  in  thy  heart.** 
Their  station  in  the  church  was  in  the  aniiboy  or  reading- 
desk.  See  Bingham,  CkrisL  Antiq,  iii,  7 ;  viii,  5.  See 
Singing. 

BingfaaleBe  Religion.    See  Buddhism. 

Singhalese  Version.  This  version— intended 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  part  of  Ceylon,  from 
Batticaloa  on  the  east  to  the  river  Chilaw  on  the  west, 
and  for  those  of  the  interior— was  first  made  when  Cey- 
lon was  in  the  possession  of  the  Dutch.  In  1787  the 
Dutch  governor.  Van  Imholf,  established  a  printing- 
press  at  Colombo,  with  the  view  of  disseminating 
Christian  knowledge  among  the  natives.  In  1789  an 
edition  of  the  four  gospels  in  Singhalese  was  completed 
at  this  press,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Wetzel,  a 
minister  at  Colombo.  The  translation  was  prepared 
from  the  original  Greek  by  the  Rev.  W.  Konym,  and 
was  published  under  the  title  Bet  Beylige  EvangeHum 
onses  Beeren  en  Zaligmakers  Jesu  Christi  na  de  Beschrg' 
vinge  van  de  Marmen  Gods  en  B,  Evangdisten  Mattheus, 
Marcus,  Lucas,  en  Johannes,  vyt  het  Oorspronkelyhe  Grieks 
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in  de  Singaleejm  Tale  Overgfhrachty  etc  A  revised  and 
corrected  edition  was  published  in  1780  by  the  Revs. 
Fybrands  and  Philipsz,  who  also  superintended  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Acts  printed  in  1771,  and  published  under 
the  title  Dt  Handdingen  der  Apostelen  BetcAreven  door 
den  Evangelist  Lucas,  For  this  part  of  the  New  Test, 
two  learned  Singhalese  natives  were  engaged,  who  proe- 
ecuted  their  translation  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
8.  Cat.  In  1776  the  whole  New  Test,  was  issued, 
while  of  the  Old  Test,  only  some  parts  were  published. 
When,  in  1812,  the  Colombo  Auxiliary  Bible  Society 
was  formed,  one  of  the  first  measures  adopted  by  the 
society  was  the  examination  of  the  Singhalese  version 
of  the  New  Test.  It  was  found  that  a  thorough  revi- 
sion or  a  new  translation  was  deemed  indispensable. 
The  work  of  revision  progressed  but  slowly ;  and  it  was 
not  till  1817  that  the  revised  New  Test,  left  the  Colom- 
bo press.  Six  years  later  the  Old  Test,  was  printed. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lambrick,  of  the  Church 
Mission  at  Cotta,  a  village  near  Colombo,  had  under- 
taken another  translation  of  the  Singhalese  Scriptures, 
which  was  completed  in  1834  at  the  expense  of  the 
Church  Miiwionar}'  SfKiiety.  This  version,  which  is 
generally  distinguished  as  the  "  Cotta  Version,'*  differs 
from  the  one  set  forth  bv  the  Colombo  Bible  Societv  in 
the  following  particulars:  **  1.  All  the  honorific  termina- 
tions— that  is,  peculiar  terminations  of  the  verbs,  nouns, 
and  pronouns  indicative  of  respect — used  in  books  in  the 
high  Singhalese  dialect  are  omitted  in  the  Cotta  ver- 
sion. 2.  llioeie  terminations  of  nouns,  etc,  in  common 
use  in  the  colloquial  dialect  are  adopted.  8.  One  pro- 
noun for  the  second  person  singular  (there  are  twelve 
others  in  use  in  Singhalese  books)  is  uniformly  used 
throughout  the  Cotta  version,  whoever  may  be  the  per- 
son spoken  to,  human  or  divine.  4.  Words  in  common 
use  are  invariably  substituted  for  learned  ones.**  As 
both  versions  had  their  merits,  yet  the  missionaries  of 
various  denominations  engaged  in  Ceylon  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  one  version  should  be  for  common  use ; 
and  a  revision  committee  was  appointed  in  1853  to  pre- 
pare a  new  translation.  In  1857  the  revision  of  the  New 
Test,  was  completed;  but  when  that  of  the  Old  Test, 
will  be  completed  it  is  difllcult  to  say.  Meanwhile 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  print  more  than  one  edi- 
tion of  the  Old  Test,  according  to  the  previously  exist- 
ing versions.  See  Le  Long-Masch,  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
(Hake,  1778),  H,  i,  210  sq.;  The  BibU  of  Every  Land, 
p.  147  sq.;  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Britbh  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society,  1867  sq.     (a  P.) 

Singing,  an  ordinance  of  divine  worship,  in  which 
we  express  our  joy  in  God,  and  gratitude  for  his  mer- 
cies. It  has  always  been  a  branch  both  of  natural  and 
revealed  religion  in  all  ages  and  periods  of  time.  It 
was  a  part  of  the  worship  of  the  heathen.  It  was  prac- 
ticed by  the  people  of  God  before  the  giving  of  the  law 
of  Moses  (Exod.  xv) ;  also  under  the  ceremonial  law. 
Under  the  Gospel  dispensation,  it  is  particularly  en- 
joined (Col.  iii,  16;  Eph.  v.  19).  It  was  practiced  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles  (Matt,  xxvi,  30),  and  in  the  ear- 
liest times  of  Christianity.  The  praises  of  God  may  be 
sung  privately  in  the  family,  but  chiefly  in  the  house 
of  God ;  and  should  be  attended  to  with  reverence,  sin- 
cerity, joy,  gratitude,  and  with  the  understanding  (1 
Cor.  xiv,  15). 

From  the  apostolic  age  singing  was  always  a  part  of 
divine  service,  in  which  the  whole  bodv  of  the  Church 
joined  together;  and  it  was  the  decay  of  this  practice 
that  first  brought  the  order  of  singers  into  the  Church. 
The  Council  of  Laodicea  (canon  15)  prohibited  singing 
by  the  congregation;  but  this  was  a  temporary  provi- 
sion, designed  only  to  restore  and  revive  the  ancient 
psalmody.  We  find  that  in  after-ages  the  people  en- 
joyed their  ancient  privilege  of  singing  all  together. 

Among  the  Anti-P»dobaptists,  during  the  early  part 

of  their  existence,  psalmody  was  generally  excluded  as 

a  human  ordinance;  but  some  congregations  having 

>dopted  it  about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  a 


violent  controversy  was  excited.  About  the  middle  of 
the  century,  however,  the  praises  of  God  were  scrng  b 
ever}*  Anti-Ptedobaptist  church. 

It  was  customary,  early  in  the  present  century^  for 
the  precentor  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  read  tte 
psalm  line  by  line  as  it  was  sung.  When  the  practkt 
of  continuous  singing  was  introduced,  it  was  a  sooroe  of 
great  and  numerous  congregational  disturbances,  and  it 
was  popularly  stigmatized  as  an  innovation.  As  to  the 
use  of  instruroenUil  music  as  an  acoompaniiDeot  to  sii^ 
ing,  see  Choir;  Music;  Sikokr. 

Singing -cakes,  a  name  given  formeriy  among 
Romanists  to  the  consecrated  wafers  used  in  private 
masses. 

Binging-SOhools  were  esUblisbed  for  the  instrae- 
tion  of  the  order  of  singers  as  eariy  as  the  6th  centair, 
and  became  common  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  paitic- 
ularly  in  France  and  Germany.  These  schools  were 
very  much  patronized  by  Gregory  the  Great,  onikr 
whom  they  gained  great  celebrity.  From  them  origi- 
nated the  famous  Gregorian  Chant  (q.  v.),  a  plain  sy»- 
tem  of  Church  music  The  prior,  or  principal,  of  tfae«e 
schools  was  a  man  of  great  consideration  and  influence. 
The  name  of  this  oflioer  at  Rome  was  archicantor  ecde- 
sim  Romano!,  and,  like  that  of  prHaims  camtcr  in  tbdr 
chapters  and  collegiate  churches,  it  was  a  highly  fe> 
spectable  and  lucrative  office. — Colenian,  ChriHioM  An' 
tiquities. 

Single  Combat  has  always  been,  among  seoii- 
civilized  nations,  a  favorite  resort  to  decide  a  dispute 
without  the  effusion  of  much  blood.  Claasical  historr 
abounds  with  instances.  The  Bible  also  gives  a  few 
noteworthy  cases,  of  which  the  contest  between  David 
(q.  V.)  and  Goliath  is  the  most  remarkable.  Stmiitf 
customs  still  prevail  among  the  Arabs  (Bardchanb, 
Notes  on  the  Bedouin,  p.  174).  The  practice  has  in  OBod- 
em  times  degenerated  into  that  of  dnelling.  See  the 
monographs  on  the  subject  cited  by  Yulbeding,  Inia 
Programmatumj  p.  160. 

Single  Bye  is  a  phrase  used  in  the  A.  V.  (MatL 
vi,  29;  Luke  xi,  84)  for  6^aX^6c  airXovc.  an  «•- 
clouded  vision,  rather  than  a  single  aim.  See  the  com- 
mentators (id  loc,  and  the  oKHK^praphs  of  Zom  in  the 
MiscelL  Duisb.  ii,  240;  and  Sommel  (LoncL  and  Gotb. 
1787). 

Singlin,  Aktoinb,  a  French  theologian,  was  bore 
at  Paris  early  in  the  17th  century,  and  by  the  advice  *4 
Vincent  de  Paul  embraced  the  monastic  life  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two.  After  learning  Latin  in  the  College  de 
Paris,  he  entered  the  Hopital  de  Pitie  to  t«acb  the  cat- 
echism to  children.  Later  he  attached  himself  to  the 
abb^  of  St.  Cyran,  who  induced  him  to  become  a  priest, 
and  procured  him  a  nomination  as  confessor  to  the  Pbrt- 
Royal  recluses,  to  which  duty  he  joined  that  of  superior 
of  two  of  their  houses.  His  timidity  at  length  canml 
him  to  seek  a  retreat  with  Madame  de  LongaeriOp. 
where  he  died,  April  17,  1664.  He  was  poeseaaed  of 
moderate  learning,  but  sound  sense,  and  a  i^ood  knowl- 
edge of  the  Scriptures  and  the  fathers — qaalitiee  whick 
he  showed  in  his  Instructions  Chritiennes  (Paris,  1^1-71 
and  later),  being  a  collection  of  his  sermons,  whidi  are 
highly  spoken  of.  He  b  also  the  author  of  several  let- 
ters in  the  Nouveaux  Memoires  de  Port^RofoL  See 
his  Life  prefixed  to  Goujet's  edition  of  the  former  wort. 
— Huefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gsnirale,  s.  v. 

Singular,  a  word  used  by  old  writers  in  the  sense 
of  incomparable,  matchless,  of  unequalled  eiceOemre.  The 
following  examples  are  taken  from  king  Eldward  VTs 
Primer:  ** Breathe  into  my  heart  by  thy  Holy  Spin: 
this  most  precious  and  singular  gift  of  faith^  wfaici 
worketh  by  charity,  .  .  .  that  when  thoa  shaft  call  w 
out  of  this  careful  life  [a  life  full  of  caresj,  I  mav  cs- 
joy  that  thy  most  singular  and  last  benefit,  which  b 
everlasting  glory  through  Jesus  Christ  our  LonL*— 
Staunton,  Did,  of  the  Church,  s.  r. 
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Si'nim  (Heb.  Smim%  0*^3^0,  prob.  of  foreign  ety- 
mulogy ;  Sept.  llipffiu ;  Vulg.  australis\  a  people  whose 
country  ("  the  land  of  Sinim'*)  is  noticed  in  Isa.  xlix, 
12  as  being  at  the  extremity  of  the  known  world,  either 
in  the  south  or  east.  The  majority  of  the  early  inter- 
preters adopted  the  former  view,  but  the  Sept.,  in  giv- 
ing PersianSf  favors  the  latter,  and  the  weight  of  rood- 
em  authority  is  thrown  into  the  same  scale,  the  name 
being  identified  by  Ge8eniu8,Hitzig,Knobel,  and  others 
with  the  classical  Sinas^  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern 
part  of  China,  No  locality  in  the  sonth  equally  com- 
mends itself  to  the  judgment:  Sin,  the  classical  Pelu- 
sium,  which  Bochart  {Phaleg,  iv,  27)  suggests,  is  too 
near,  and  Syene  (Michaelis,  SpicU,  ii,  82)  would  have 
been  given  in  its  well-known  Hebrew  form.  There  is 
no  a  priori  improbability  in  the  name  of  the  Sims  being 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Asia  in  the  age  of 
Isaiah;  for  though  it  is  not  mentioned  by  the  Greek 
geographers  until  the  age  of  Ptolemy,  it  is  certain  that 
an  inland  commercial  route  connected  the  extreme  east 
with  the  west  at  a  very  early  period,  and  that  a  traffic 
was  maintained  on  the  frontier  of  China  between  the 
Sinse  and  the  Scythians,  in  the  manner  still  followed  by 
the  Chinese  and  the  Russians  at  Kiachta.  If  any  name 
for  these  Chinese  traders  travelled  westward,  it  would 
probably  be  that  of  the  Sinte,  whose  town  Thinn  (an- 
other form  of  the  Sins)  was  one  of  the  great  emporiums 
in  the  western  part  of  China,  and  is  represented  by  the 
modem  T»in  or  Ttn,  in  the  province  of  Skensi,  The 
Sinte  attained  an  independent  position  in  Western  China 
as  early  as  the  8th  century  B.C.,  and  in  the  3d  century 
B.C.  established  their  sway  under  the  dynasty  of  Tsin 
over  the  whole  of  the  empire.  The  Rabbinical  name 
of  China,  Tsin,  as  well  as  "  China^  itself,  was  derived 
from  this  dynasty  (Gesenius,  Tkesaur.  s.  v.).— Smith. 
This  ancient  people  were  known  to  the  Arabians  by  the 
name  of  Sin,  and  to  the  Syrians  by  that  of  Tsini ;  and 
a  Hebrew  writer  may  well  have  heard  of  them,  espe- 
cially if  sojourning  at  Babylon,  the  metropolis,  as  it 
were,  of  all  Asia.  This  name  appears  to  have  been 
given  to  the  Chinese  by  other  Asiatics;  for  the  Chinese 
themselves,  though  not  unacquainted  with  it,  do  not 
employ  it,  either  adopting  the  names  of  the  reigning 
dynasties,  or  ostentatiously  assuming  high-sounding 
titles,  e.  g.  Tchunghu,  "■  central  empire.^  But  when  the 
nanoe  was  thus  given  by  other  nations,  and  whence  it 
was  derived,  is  uncertain.  The  opinion  of  those  writers 
is  possibly  correct  who  suppose  that  the  name  0^3*^0, 
Sinems,  came  from  the  fourth  dynasty,  called  Tshin, 
which  held  the  throne  from  RC.  249  to  206  (Du  Halde, 
Dtscript.  de  la  Chine,  i,  1,  806;  A.  R^musat,  Nouv. 
Milamge$  Atiatiquet,  ii,  884  sq. ;  Klaproth,  Joum, 
A  Mat.  X,  58  sq.).  A  people  called  Tshinas  are  spoken 
of  in  the  laws  of  Menu,  and  the  name  of  this  dynasty 
may  have  been  known  among  foreign  nations  long  be- 
fore it  acquired  the  sovereign  power  over  all  China. — 
Kiito.  See  the  ZtH$chr,fur  wiaensch,  TheoL  1868,  voL 
ir.     See  China. 

Binir,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  asa- 
horses. 

Sinifl,  two  characters  in  Grecian  mythology. 

X.  The  son  of  Polypemon,  Pemon,  or  Poseidon,  by 
Sylea,  who  was  sumamed  Pityocampes  (fir-bender),  or 
Procrustes.  He  dwelt  on  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  as  a 
robber,  and  destroyed  the  travellers  who  fell  into  his 
power  by  fastening  them  to  the  tops  of  two  fir-trees 
which  he  had  bent  down,  and  which  he  then  permitted 
to  spring  back  to  their  upright  condition.  He  was 
himself  killed  by  Theseus  in  the  same  manner. 

2.  A  son  of  Neptune  and  Anaxo,  and  brother  to  Cer- 
eyon.  His  mother  dwelt  in  Trmzen.  Theseus  mur- 
dered her  sons  and  defioured  her  daughters,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  custom  of  victors  at  that  day. — ^YoUmer, 
Wdrterb,  d.  Mylhol  s.  v. 

Bi'nite  (Heb.  collectively  with  the  art  has-Sim*, 


•^3*^&rt,  probably  of  local  etymology ;  Sept  *hfffPva7oc ; 
Vulg.  SintBU*),  a  tribe  of  Canaanites  (Gen.  x,  17;  1 
Chron.  i,  15)  whose  position  b  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Lebanon  district  Various  locali- 
ties in  that  district  bear  a  certain  amount  of  resem- 
blance to  the  name,  particularly  Sinna,  a  mountain  for- 
tress mentioned  by  Strabo  (xvi,  755) ;  Sinum  or  Sini, 
the  ruins  of  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Jerome  {Quast, 
Gen,  loc  cit.);  Syn,  a  village  mentioned  in  the  15th 
century  as  near  the  River  Area  (Gesenius,  Thesaur,  p. 
948) ;  and  Dunniyeh,  a  district  near  Tripoli  (Robinson, 
Researches,  ii,  494).  The  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jon- 
athan give  Orfhttsia,  a  town  on  the  coast  to  the  north- 
east of  Tripolis.— Smith.    See  Canaanite. 

Sinlesaness  of  Christ.    See  Christ,  Sno^Ess- 

KBSS  OP. 

8in6S,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  an  Arcadian  nymph 
who  brought  up  the  god  Pan,  .and  from  whom  he  was 
named  Sinoeis. 

Bin-offering  (rK^tl,  chattdih ;  Sept  afiapria,  rb 
rrjc  oftapriaCi  ntpi  afiapriac ;  Yulg.pro  peccato).  The 
sin-offering  among  the  Jews  was  the  sacrifice  in  which 
the  ideas  of  propitiation  and  of  atonement  for  sin  were 
most  distinctly  marked.  It  is  first  directly  enjoined  in 
Lev.  iv,  whereas  in  ch.  i-iii  the  burnt-offering,  meat- 
offering, and  peace-offering  are  taken  for  granted,  and 
the  object  of  the  law  is  to  regulate,  not  to  enjoin,  the 
presentation  of  them  to  the  Lord.  Nor  is  the  word 
chaifdth  applied  to  any  sacrifice  in  ante-Mosaic  times. 
Its  technical  use  in  Gen.  iv,  7  is  asserted,  and  supported 
by  high  authority.  But  the  word  here  probably  means 
(as  in  the  Vulgate  and  the  A.  V.)  "  sin."*  The  fact  that 
it  b  never  used  in  application  to  any  other  sacrifice  in 
Genesis  or  Exodus  alone  makes  the  translation  **  sin- 
offering*^  here  very  improbable.  It  is  therefore  pecal- 
iariy  a  sacrifice  of  the  law,  agreeing  with  the  clear  defi- 
nition of  good  and  evil,  and  the  stress  laid  on  the  ^sin- 
fulness of  sin,"  which  were  the  main  objects  of  the  law 
in  itself.  The  idea  of  propitiation  was,  no  doubt,  latent 
in  earlier  sacrifices,  but  it  was  taught  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly in  the  Levitical  sin-offering.  The  ceremonial 
of  the  sin-offering  is  described  in  Lev.  iv  and  vi.  The 
animal— a  young  bullock  for  the  priest  or  the  congrega- 
tion, a  male  kid  or  lamb  for  a  ruler,  a  female  kid  or  lamb 
for  a  private  person,  in  all  cases  without  blemish — was 
brought  by  the  sacriAcer  to  the  altar  of  sacrifice ;  his 
hand  was  laid  upon  its  head  (with,  as  we  learn  from 
later  Jewish  authorities,  a  confession  of  sin,  and  a  prayer 
that  the  victim  might  be  its  expiation) ;  of  the  blood 
of  the  slain  victim  some  was  then  sprinkled  seven  times 
before  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary,  some  put  on  the  horns 
of  the  altar  of  incense,  and  the  rest  poured  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar  of  sacrifice.  The  fat  (as  the  choicest  part  of 
the  flesh)  was  then  bumed  on  the  altar  as  a  burnt-offer- 
ing; the  remainder  of  the  body,  if  the  sin-offering  were 
that  of  the  priest  himself  or  of  the  whole  congregation, 
was  carried  out  of  the  camp  or  city  to  a  "  clean  place" 
and  there  bumed ;  but,  if  the  offering  were  that  of  an  in- 
dividual, the  flesh  might  be  eaten  by  the  priests  alone 
in  the  h<Ay  place,  as  being  **  most  holy.*' 

The  **  trespass-offering'*  (^^^ ;  wXiy/i/icXci a,  rb  rijc 
irXriftfifXitag ;  pro  delido)  is  closely  connected  with  the 
sin-offering  in  Leviticus,  but  at  the  same  time  clearly 
distinguished  from  it,  being  in  some  cases  offered  with 
it  as  a  distinct  part  of  the  same  sacrifice,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  cleansing  of  the  leper  (ch.  xiv).  The  victim 
was  in  each  case  to  be  a  ram.  At  the  time  of  offering, 
in  all  cases  of  damage  done  to  any  holy  thing,  or  to  any 
man,  restitution  was  made  with  the  addition  of  a  fifth 
part  to  the  principal;  the  blood  was  sprinkled  round 
about  upon  the  altar,  as  in  the  burnt-offering,  the  fat 
bumed,  and  the  flesh  disposed  of  as  in  the  sin-offering. 
The  distinction  of  ceremonial  clearly  indicates  a  differ- 
ence in  the  idea  of  the  two  sacrifices.  The  nature  of  that 
di£R»enoe  is  still  a  subject  of  great  controversy.    Look- 
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ing  first  to  the  derivation  of  the  two  wordi,we  find  that 
PK^n  is  derived  from  KDH,  which  is,  property,  to 
"miss"  a  mark,  or  to  "err"  from  a  way,  and,  secondarily, 
to  "sin,"  or  to  incur  " penalty ;"  that  OlCJf  is  derived 
from  the  root  D^K,  which  is,  properly,  to  "  jfail,*'  having 
for  its  ^  primary  idea  negligeace^  especially  in  gait**  (Ge- 
sentus).  It  is  clear  that,  so  far  as  derivation  goes,  there 
appears  to  be  more  of  reference  to  general  and  actoal 
sin  in  the  former,  to  special  cases  of  negligence  in  the 
latter.  Turning  next  to  the  description,  in  the  book 
of  Leviticus,  of  the  circumstances  under  which  each 
should  be  offered,  we  find  one  important  passage  (Lev. 
V,  1-18)  in  which  the  sacrifice  is  called  first  a  **  trespass- 
offering"  (ver.  6),  and  then  a  ^  sin-offering"  (ver.  7, 9, 11, 
12).  But  the  nature  of  the  victims  in  ver.  6  agrees  with 
the  ceremonial  of  the  latter,  not  of  the  former;  the  ap- 
plication of  the  latter  name  is  more  emphatic  and  reit- 
erated ;  and  there  is  at  ver.  14  a  formal  introduction  of 
the  law  of  the  trespass-offering,  exactly  as  of  the  law 
of  the  sin-offering  in  iv,  1.  It  is  therefore  safe  to  con- 
clude that  the  word  D^K  is  not  here  used  in  its  techni- 
cal sense,  and  that  the  passage  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
sin-offering  only.  See  Trkspass-offkring. 
We  find,  then,  that  the  sin-offerings  were— 

A,  RaeoLAa. 

(1.)  For  the  whole  people^  at  the  New  Moon,  Passover, 
Pentecost,  Feast  of  Trumpets,  and  Feast  of  Taberoacles 
(Namb.  xxviil,  15-xxix,  88) ;  besides  the  solemn  offering 
of  the  two  goats  ou  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev. 
xvi). 

(9.)  For  the  priests  ctnd  Levitet  at  their  consecration 
(Bxod.  xxix,  tO-14, 86) ;  besides  the  yearly  sin-offering  (a 
bollock)  fur  the  high-priest  on  the  Great  Day  of  Atone- 
ment (Lev.  xvl). 

(3.)  To  th«Ae  mny  be  added  the  sacrifice  of  the  red  heif- 
er (condncted  with  the  ceremonial  of  a  siu-offerluf;),  finom 
the  ashes  of  which  was  mnde  the  "  water  of  iieparatlon," 
used  in  certain  cases  of  ceremonial  poliaiiou  (Nnuib.  xix). 

B.  Sproiai. 

(1.)  ^>r  any  win  of  "ignorance^  aniinst  the  command- 
ment of  the  Lord,  un  the  part  of  priest,  people,  ruler,  or 
private  man  (Lev.  iv). 

(8.)  For  r^uaal  to  bear  teitnem  under  adjuration  (Lev. 

V,  1). 

(8.)  For  ceremonial  deMement  not  wilfiilly  contracted 
(Lev.  V,  %  8),  under  which  may  be  c1nsi>ed  the  offerings  at 
the  purification  nf  women  (xii,  «-S),  at  the  cleansing  of 
leprosy  (xiv,  19, 81)  or  the  uncleanness  of  men  or  women 
(xv,  16, 80),  ow  the  defilement  of  a  Nazarite  (Numb,  vl,  6- 
11)  or  the  expiration  of  his  vow  (ver.  16). 

(4.)  For  the  breach  of  a  rash  oathf  the  keeping  of  which 
would  involve  sin  (Lev.  v,  4), 

The  trespass-offerings,  on  the  other  hand,  were  always 
special,  as — 

(1.)  For  sacrilege  "  in  ignorance^**  with  compensation  for 
the  harm  done,  and  the  gift  of  a  fifth  part  of  the  value,  be- 
sides, to  the  priest  (Lev.  v,  18, 16). 

(8.)  For  ignorant  transgression  asalnst  some  definite 
prohibition  of  the  law  (Lev.  v,  17-19). 

(i.)  For  fraud,  suppression  of  the  truth,  or  periury 
against  man,  with  compensation,  and  with  the  addition 
<ir  a  fifth  part  of  the  value  of  the  property  in  qaestion  to 
the  person  wronged  (Lev.  vi,  1-6). 

(4.)  For  rape  ^  a  betrothed  slave  (Lev.  xix,  90, 81). 

(5.)  At  the  purification  of  the  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  18),  and  the 
poUutsd  Nazarite  (Mnmb.  vi,  18),  offered  wltn  the  sin-of- 
fering. 

From  this  enumeration  it  will  be  clear  that  the  two 
classes  of  sacrifices,  although  distinct,  touch  closely  upon 
each  other,  as  especially  in  B  (1.)  of  the  sin-offering, 
and  (2.)  of  the  trespass-offering.  It  is  also  evident  that 
the  sin-offering  was  the  only  regular  and  general  recog- 
nition of  sin  in  the  abstract,  and  accordingly  was  fax 
more  solemn  and  symbolical  in  its  ceremonial ;  the  tres- 
pass-offering was  confined  to  special  cases,  most  of  which 
related  to  the  doing  of  some  material  damage,  either  to 
the  holy  things  or  to  man,  except  in  (5.),  where  the  tres- 
pass-offering is  tmited  with  the  sin-offering.  Josephus 
{Ant.  iii,  9, 3)  declares  that  the  sin-offering  is  presented 
by  those  "  who  fall  into  sin  in  ignorance"  {kut  dyvoi- 
av),  and  the  trespass-offering  by  **  one  who  has  sinned 
and  is  conscious  of  his  sin,  but  has  no  one  to  convict 
him  thereof."  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  (as  by 
Winer  and  others)  that  the  former  was  used  in  cases  of 


known  sin  against  some  definite  law,  the  latter  in  Ike 
case  of  secret  sin,  unknown,  or,  if  known,  not  Habie  to 
Judicial  cognizance.     Other  opinions  have  been  enter- 
tained, widely  different  from,  and  even  opposed  to,  eat 
another.     The  opinions  which  suppose  one  offering  doe 
for  sins  of  omission,  and  the  other  for  sins  of  oomou- 
sion,  have  no  foundation  in  the  language  of  the  lav. 
Others,  with  more  plausibility,  refer  the  sin-offering  to 
sins  of  pure  ignorance,  the  trespass-offering  to  tboae  </ 
a  more  sinful  and  deliberate  character;  but  this  docs  not 
agree  with  Lev.  v,  17-19,  and  is  contradicted  by  the  sol- 
emn contrast  between  sins  of  ignorance,  which  might  be 
atoned  for,  and  **  sins  of  presumption,"  against  which 
death  without  mercy  is  denounced  in  Numb,  xv,  10. 
A  third  opinion  supposes  the  sin-offering  to  refer  to  ans 
for  which  no  material  and  earthly  atonement  ooold  be 
made,  the  trespass-offering  to  those  for  which  material 
compensation  was  possible.    This  theory  has  aomethiag 
to  support  it  in  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  (see  Lev.  v, 
15, 16 ;  vi,  1-6)  compensation  was  prescribed  as  acctasniry 
to  the  sacrifice.     Others  seek  more  recondite  distinc- 
tions, supposing,  e.  g.,  that  the  sin-offering  had  for  its 
object  the  cleansing  of  the  sanctuary  or  the  commoo- 
wealth,  and  the  trespass-offering  the  cleansing  of  the 
individual;  or  that  the  former  referred  to  the  effect  of 
sin  upon  the  soul  itself,  the  latter  to  the  effect  of  sin  as 
the  breach  of  an  external  law.     Without  attempting  to 
decide  so  difficult  and  so  controverted  a  question,  we 
may  draw  the  following  conclusions : 

First,  that  the  sin-offering  was  Car  the  more  solemn  aad 
comprehensive  of  the  two  sacrifices. 

Secondly,  that  the  sin-offedn*;  looked  more  to  the  gaih 
of  the  sin  done,  irrespective  of  its  consequences,  while  tbt 
trespass-offering  looked  to  the  evil  consequences  of  ris. 
either  against  the  service  of  God  or  against  man,  and  i« 
the  dniy  of  atonement,  as  far  as  atonement  was  poenble. 
Hence  the  two  might  with  propriety  be  offered  together. 

Thirdly,  that  In  the  sin-offering  ejcpecially  we  find  vym- 
bolized  the  acknowledgment  of  sinfuloetM  n»  inherent  ir. 
man,  and  of  the  need  of  expiation  by  sacrfflce  to  Tcxxew 
the  broken  covenant  between  man  and  Gud. 

There  is  one  other  question  of  some  interest,  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  sins  for  which  either  sacrifice  could  bt 
offered.  It  is  seen  at  once  that  in  the  law  of  Leritkos 
most  of  them,  which  are  not  purely  ceremonial,  are 
called  sins  of"  ignorance"  (see  Heb.  ix,  7);  and  in  Nomt 
XV,  30  it  is  expressly  said  that  while  such  sins  can  be 
atoned  for  by  offerings, "  the  soul  that  doeth  aught /n* 
sumptuously"  (Heb.  trt^  a  h^h  hand)  **  shall  be  cat  off 
from  among  his  people. .  . .  His  iniquity  shall  be  opoa 
him"  (comp.  Heb.  x,  26).  But  there  are  sufficient  indi- 
cations that  the  sins  here  called  **  of  ignorance**  are  more 
strictly  those  of  "  negligence"  or  **  frailty,"  repented  d 
by  the  unpunished  offender,  as  opposed  to  thoee  of  de- 
liberate and  unrepentant  sin.  The  Hebrew  word  itsdf 
and  its  derivations  are  so  used  in  Psa.  cxix,  67  (ScfiL 
ixXijfifikXriaa);  1  Sam.  xxvi,  21  (^yvoifca);  Paa.  xix. 
18  (irapaimafiaTa) ;  Job  xix,  4  (a-Xovoc)*  The  weidt 
iyvotifia  and  dyvoia  have  a  corresponding  extent  of 
meaning  in  the  New  Test ;  as  when  in  Acts  iii,  17,  the 
Jews,  in  their  crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  are  said  to  have  act* 
ed  ignorantly  (kot  Ayvoiav) ;  and  in  Eph.  i v,  18 ;  1  PeJ. 
i,  14  the  vices  of  heathenism,  done  against  the  light  of 
conscience,  are  still  referred  to  dyvoia.  The  use  of  the 
word  (like  that  of  dyvwfiovuy  in  classical  Gie^)  ii 
found  in  all  languages,  and  depends  on  the  idea  that 
goodness  is  man*s  true  wisdom,  and  that  sin  is  the  fail- 
ing to  recognise  this  truth.  If  from  the  word  we  t«i 
to  the  sins  actually  referred  to  in  Lev.  iv,  -r,  we  find 
some  which  certainly  are  not  sins  of  pure  igootaaee; 
they  are,  indeed,  few  out  of  the  whote  raof^  of  ainfsl> 
ness,  but  they  are  real  sins.  The  later  Jews  (see  Oo> 
tram,  De  Sacr^/iciis)  limited  the  application  of  the  m- 
offering  to  negative  sins,  sins  in  ignorance,  aiy^  stni  ta 
action,  not  in  thought,  evidently  conceiTing^  it  to  uppt^ 
to  actual  sins,  but  to  sins  of  a  secondary  order. 

In  considering  this  subject  it  mnsi  he  remembered 
that  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  had  a  temporal  as  wcQ  a> 
a  spiritual  significance  and  effect.    They  restofcd  st 
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offender  to  his  pUoe  in  the  commonwealth  of  Israel ;  I 
they  were,  therefuref  an  atonement  to  tlie  King  of  Is- 
rael for  the  uifringement  of  his  law.  It  is  clear  that 
this  must  have  limited  the  extent  of  their  legal  appli- 
cation ;  for  there  are  crimes  for  which  the  interest  and 
rery  existence  of  a  society  demand  that  there  should  be 
no  pardon.  But  so  far  as  the  sacrifices  had  a  spiritual 
and  typical  meaning,  so  far  as  they  were  aonght  by  a 
rep^umt  spirit  as  a  sign  and  means  of  reconcilement 
with  God,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  they  had  a 
wider  scope  and  a  real  spiritual  effect,  so  long  as  their 
typical  character  remained.    See  Sacrifick. 

For  the  more  solemn  sin-offerings,  see  Day  of 
Atokkmbnt  ;  Lbpbosy,  etc — Smith. 

Sinold,  Philip  Balthasar,  a  German  jurist,  was 
bom  near  Giessen,  May  6,  1657,  studied  at  Jena,  and 
died  at  Lanbach,  March  6,  1742.  Ue  wrote  many 
devotional  books  under  the  assumed  name  Ludwig 
Ernst  von  Faramund  and  Amadeus  Kreuzberg.  His 
GotUelige  Betrachtungtn  auf  aUe  Tage  des  gamen 
JaAret  has  been  edited  anew  by  Rev.  C.  J.  Heinersdorf, 
with  a  preface  of  Dr.  Ahlfeld  (Halle,  1856).  He  also 
composed  about  seventy -two  hymns,  one  of  which, 
Ldt$t  da  in  vdr,  0  teoAref  />4!5en,  has  been  translated 
into  English,  **  If  Thou,  True  Life,  wilt  in  me  live,"  by 
Miss  Winkworth,  in  Lyra  German,  i,  19.  See  Wezel, 
Hfnmop,  iv,  87,  91 ;  Neubaur,  Na<Arichten  (Zullichau, 
1743),  p.  1119  sq.;  Jocher,  AUgem,  GeUhrten' LexUetm^ 
a.  V. ;  Koch,  Geick.  d.  deutsck,  KirdtenUedeB,  v,  404  sq. ; 
Knapp,  Evangel  Lieder$ckaiZy  p.  1845,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Binon,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  son  of  .£si- 
mus  or  Sisyphus,  gptmdson  to  Autolycus,  and  related  to 
Odysaetis,  and  was  said  to  have  permitted  the  Trojans 
to  make  him  prisoner  in  order  to  persuade  them  to  ad- 
mit the  wooden  horse  within  their  walls.  He  repre- 
seDted  that  it  had  been  constructed  in  atonement  for 
the  robbery  of  the  Palladium,  and  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing its  admission  into  Troy,  after  which  he  gave  the 
preconcerted  signal  and  opened  the  door  in  the  horse 
through  which  the  Greeks  poured  forth  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  city.— Vollmer,  Wdrterb,  d,  MythoL  s.  v. ; 
Smith,  Diet,  ofMythoU  s.  v. 

Sindpd,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  daughter  of 
Aaopus  and  Metope,  or  of  Ares  and  iEgina  or  Parnassa. 
Apollo  became  enamoured  of  her  beauty  and  carried  her 
off  from  BflBotia  to  Paphlagonia,  where  she  brought 
forth  Syrua  and  gave  her  name  to  the  town  of  Sin- 
ope. 

Sinriod,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  four 
wires  of  king  Hioward,  who  were  accounted  the  most 
beautiful  women  on  the  earth.  She  became  the  mother 
of  Hylming. 

Sinsart,  Bkmoit,  a  French  controversialist,  was 
bom  at  Sedan  in  1696,  and  afler  having  served  as  an 
en^neer  in  Holland,  embraced  a  monastic  life  in  1716, 
entering  the  congregation  of  the  Benedictines  at  St. 
Vaune.  He  taught  philosophy  and  theology  at  the 
abbey  of  Saionea,  passed  into  that  of  St.  Gregory  at 
Monster,  and  became  abbot  of  the  latter  in  1745,  where 
he  died  June  22,  1776.  Sinsart  was  a  well-educated, 
laborious  man.  He  wrote  several  religious  works,  which 
are  enumerated  in  Hoefer,  Now,  Biog,  GhUraU,  s.  v. 

Slntenls,  a  name  oomnion  to  a  number  of  German 
theologians,  of  whom  we  mention  the  following : 

X.  Christiah  Friedrich,  was  bom  at  Zerbst  in 
1750,  where  he  was  appointed  deacon  in  1773.  In  1791 
tie  w^as  made  professor  of  theology  and  metaphysics, 
ukI  died  in  1820  as  member  of  consistory  and  pastor  of 
Trinity  Church.  He  published,  Tkeologische  Schrijla- 
femdeJUr  Prediger  (Leipsic,  1808)  i—Elpizoti,  oder  meme 
^ortdcmer  nach  dem  Tode  (Dantzic,  1792, 8  pts.),  and  a 
lumber  of  other  books.  See  Von  SchUtz's  biography 
*f  Slntenis  (Zerbst,  1820) ;  Winer,  Handbuch,  i,  290, 410, 
13, 470, 477, 840;  ii,  90, 188, 141, 227, 280, 858, 356, 366, 
(98,  779;  TheoL  UiUvenal'Lexiison,  a.  v.;  Eegentburger 


ConvenatioiU'Lexikon,  s.  v.;  FQrst,  BibL  Judaica^  iii, 
840. 

2.  JoBAim  Christiah  SioisMon),  brother  of  Chris- 
tian, was  bora  at  Zerbst  in  1752.  In  1785  he  was  ap- 
pointed pastor  at  Dorabui^  in  Anhalt ;  in  1794  he  was 
called  to  Roslau;  in  1798  he  was  appointed  inspector  of 
church  and  school,  and  died  in  1829.  He  published, 
Oeffefiiliche  kaiecketiscke  Prufungen  nebst  Schlussreden 
(Halle,  1808-6,  8  vols.).  See  the  Regensburger  Con' 
venations-Lexikonf  s.  v. ;  Winer,  Handbuchf  ii,  269, 780 ; 
TkeoL  UmverstU-Lexthm,  s.  v. 

3.  Karl  Heinrich,  brother  of  the  above,  was  born 
in  1744  at  Zerbst,  and  appointed  in  1771  rector  at  Tor- 
gau.  In  1783  he  was  called  to  Zittau,  and  died  at  Zerbst 
in  1816.  He  wrote,  Theophron  (Zerbst,  1800)  -.—Lehr- 
buck  der  morcUischm  Vemimftreligion  (Altenburg,  1802) : 
—Geron  und  Patamon  (Zerbst,  1808).  See  the  Regens- 
burger  Conversations 'Lexthonj  s.  v.;  Thiol,  Universal' 
LexikoHj  s.  v. 

4.  WiLHKLM  FRAitz,  son  of  Johann  Christian  Sigis- 
mund,  was  bora  April  26, 1794,  at  Doraburg  in  Anhalt. 
He  studied  at  Zerbst  and  Wittenberg.  In  1824  he  was 
called  to  Magdeburg  as  second  preacher  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  1831  he  was  made  pastor 
primarius.  His  rationalistic  views  brought  him  in  con- 
flict with  his  ecclesiastical  superior.  The  couseqnence 
was  that  the  rationalistic  preachers  organized  a  union 
of  so-called  Friends  of  Light  in  1841.  Sintenis  died 
Jan.  29,  1859,  having  retired  some  years  before  from 
the  ministiy.  He  published  a  great  many  sermons 
and  discourses,  which  are  enumerated  in  Zuchold,  Bib- 
liotheca  Theologica,  ii,  1231  sq.  See  also  TheoL  Univer- 
sat-Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Kurtz,  Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengeschichte, 
§  175, 1.     (B.  P.) 

Sinto,  Sint^ism.    See  Snnnxx 

Siofii  or  Slofiia,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the 
goddess  of  youth,  gracefulness,  and  t^e  first  motions  of 
love.  She  excites  love  in  the  breasts  of  young  men 
and  maidens  and  disposes  them  to  mutual  affection; 
but  she  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Freya,  the  proper 
goddess  of  love. — Vollmer,  Wdrterb,  d.  Mythol,  s.  v. 

Bi'on,  Mouin-,  the  name  of  two  hills  in  the  Script- 
ures. 

1.  (Heb.  har  Sum\  IK^to  ^h ;  Samar.  *pfi<*^«  ^n ; 
Sept  rb  opoQ  tov  ^riutv ;  Vulg.  mons  Sion,)  One  of 
the  various  names  of  Mount  Hermon  which  are  for- 
tunately preserved,  all  not  improbably  more  ancient 
than  "  Hermon"  (q.  v.)  itself.  It  occurs  in  Deut.  iv.  48 
only,  and  is  interpreted  by  the  lexicographers  to  mean 
^*  lofty."  FUrst  conjectures  that  these  various  appella- 
tions were  the  names  of  separate  peaks  or  portions  of 
the  mountain.  Some  have  supposed  that  Zion  in  Psa. 
cxxxiii,  3  is  a  variation  of  this  Sion ;  but  there  is  no 
warrant  for  this  beyond  the  fact  that  so  doing  over- 
comes a  difficulty  of  interpretation  in  that  passage. 

2.  (rd  opoc  iitav,)  The  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew 
name  Zion  (Tsion),  the  famous  Mount  of  the  Temple 
(1  Mace,  iv,  37,  60;  v,  54;  vi,48,62;  vii,33;  x,  11; 
xiv,  27 ;  Heb.  xii,  22 ;  Rev.  xiv,  1).  In  the  books  of 
Maccabees  the  expression  is  always  *'  Mount  Sion."  In 
the  other  Apocryphal  books  the  name  "  Sion"  is  alone 
employed.  The  New  Test  usuaUy  employs  the  simple 
form  "Sion" (Matt,  xxi, 5;  John  xii,  15;  Rom.  ix,  38; 
xi,  26 ;  1  Pet.  ii,  6).  Further,  in  the  Maccabees  the 
name  unmistakably  denotes  the  mount  on  which  the 
Temple  was  built;  on  which  the  Mosque  of  the  Aksa, 
with  its  attendant  mosques  of  Omar  and  the  Mogreb- 
bins,  now  stands.  The  first  of  the  passages  just  quoted 
is  enough  to  decide  this.  If  it  can  be  established  that 
Zion  in  the  Old  Test  means  the  same  locality  with  Sion 
in  the  books  of  Maccabees,  one  of  the  greatest  puzzles 
of  Jerusalem  topography  will  be  solved. — Smith. 

Sion,  Nuns  of.  These  nuns  belonged  to  the  order 
of  St  Bridget,  and  had  their  house  at  Sion,  near  Brent- 
ford, Middlesex*    It  was  lm>ken  up  by  Henry  VIII, 
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reamembled  bv  Mary,  and  finally  dispersed  under  Eliza- 
beth. Many  of  the  nuns  settled  in  Lisbon.  In  1810 
the  house  there  was  broken  up,  and  many  of  its  mem- 
bers sought  a  refuge  in  England,  some  of  whom  were 
living  in  1825  in  Staffordshire.— Eadie,  £kxUs,  Cydop. 
s.y. 

Sionita.    See  Gabriel  Siontta. 

Bionites,  a  sect  which  arose  in  Norway  in  the  first 
half  of  the  18th  century.  They  called  themselves  Sion- 
ites,  as  professing  to  set  forth  the  reign  of  the  king  of 
Sion,  of  whom  they  claimed  to  be  children,  and  with 
whom  they  were  in  such  close  communion  that  their 
acts  were  identified  with  his.  They  also  took  the  name 
of  PUgrimt  and  Strangers,  It  was  their  custom  to  wear 
long  beards,  a  linen  girdle,  and  to  have  the  word  "  Sion,*" 
with  some  mystical  character,  embroidered  in  red  on 
their  sleeves.  They  delivered  passports  to  their  emis- 
saries, whom  they  charged  to  aid  in  establishing  the 
kingdom  of  Sion.  One  of  their  number,  George  Klei- 
non,  gave  out  that  he  was  inspired  with  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  and  under  his  guidance  they  repudiated  the 
baptism  of  their  converts,  and  rebaptized  them  when 
they  entered  their  community.  Jeren  Bolle,  who  had 
studied  theology  at  Copenhagen,  was  their  minister, 
and  celebrated  their  marriages.  Their  principal  resi- 
dence in  Norway  was  Bragemes,  from  which  they  were 
exiled  in  1743,  and  obliged  to  settle  at  Altona.  King 
Christian  VI,  in  August  of  the  same  year,  issued  orders 
for  dissolving  the  community  on  account  of  its  disobe- 
dience to  the  laws,  and  its  pretensions  of  setting  up  a 
kingdom  which  claimed  to  be  independent.  Some  chose 
to  emigrate,  while  others  gave  up  their  peculiar  customs 
and  adopted  those  of  the  country.  See  Gregoire,  /fist, 
dm  Sectes  Relig, ;  Blunt,  Diet,  of  Sects,  s.  v. ;  Gardner, 
Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Siph'moth  ( Heb.  Siphmoth%  nil2Db,  fruiiful 
[Fnrst];  Sept.  Da^t  v.  r.  Za^/icuc;  Vulg.  Sepha^ 
moth),  one  of  the  places  in  the  south  of  .ludah  which 
David  frequented  during  his  freebooting  life,  and  to  his 
friends  in  which  he  sent  a  portion  of  the  spoil  taken 
from  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xxx,  28).  It  is  not  named 
by  Eusebius  or  Jerome.  It  is  perhaps  the  present  ruined 
site  Kasi  es-Sir  in  a  wady  of  the  same  name  not  far 
south-east  of  Arair,  or  Aroer  (Palmer,  iJesert  of  the  Exo- 
dus,  p.  341). 

Si^'phorl,  a  sect  found  under  this  name  in  Genna- 
dius  Massiliensis,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  misreading 
for  Saooophori  (q.  v.). 

Siphra  (also  compounded  Bk-sifhra,  Db-biphra), 
from  the  Heb.  "IBD,  **a  book,"  is  an  expression  used 
by  the  Masorites  to  denote  a  certain  book  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made,  and  it  is  generally  quoted  with  the  prefix 
3  and  \  X"iBD3,  i("fBO^,  and  is  also  abbreviated  in 
BD3,  03.  Thus,  on  ^31  in  Gen.  ii,  5,  the  Masora  Par- 
va  remarks  K^BOD  B  ^  n,  L  e.  ^  bsi  occurs  five  times 
as  the  beginning  of  a  verse  in  this  book,"  viz.  Genesis. 
Where  books  consist  of  two,  as  Samuel,  Kings,  Ezra, 
and  Chronicles  [Ezra  and  Nehemiah  forming,  according 
to  the  Jewish  canon,  but  one  book],  they  are  only  quoted 
as  one.  Thus,  on  M*1^n  in  1  Kings  ii,  the  Masorah  re- 
marks X1DD3  D^xbia  ^\  i.e.  "the  word  Kibn  occurs 
seventeen  times  written  pUne  in  that  book,"  i.  e.  in  1 
and  2  Kings.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  twelve 
minor  prophets,  which  are  also  regarded  as  one  book. 
Thus,  on  niQK  ns  in  Amos  iii,  12,  the  Masoretic  note 
is  KiBOa  05:33  n,  i.e. "  the  word  "OK  HS  occurs  five 
times  in  that  book  [viz.  in  the  twelve  minor  prophets] 
with  the  accent."  Hence  the  Masora  Magna  laid  down 
the  following  rule:  KS'^n  bs  ^Tfa  xbba  "'Xn  Oip3 

ba  ittjn^n^B  «ibd3  *ntt55  ■'"irn  n-iooa  •,^"ioxn  : 

1C9  "^nn  "IBO,  i.e.  "take  this  rule  into  thine  hand: 
where  in  the  Masorah  the  twelve  minor  prophets  are 


spoken  of  as  <  in  the  book,*  the  whole  book  of  the  niner 
prophets  is  to  be  understood."  Thus,  on  CS^^3X  ia 
Zech.  i,  2  the  note  is  K-»BOa  O^K^O  'a,  L  e.  "the  wwd 
DST'^Sit  is  written  three  times  pfeiie  in  the  book.^riz. 
in  the  minor  prophets;  or  02^1  iu  xiv,  18,  B"  3 
K"IB03,  Le. "  OK^  occurs  three  times  at  the  beginoing 
of  a  verse  in  the  book,"  L  e.  not  in  Zechariah  alone,  but 
also  in  all  the  other  books  constituting  the  minor  pcoph- 
ets.  It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  when  the  Ma- 
sora Parva  on  the  word  OPIK  in  Lev.  xv.  29  remaria 
K1B03  Q'^Mbo  bo.Le.  "there  are  tbirty-nine  instances 

where  Or.*1K  is  written  pUne  in  this  book,**  viz.  in  the 
Pentateuch,  this  is  a  mistake,  since  K*fB03  is  never 
used  for  the  "  PenUteuch,"  but  always  Pmra.  Witfc 
the  servile  *1  =  K"»B0*1  we  read  on  Gen-  xxzir,  25,  oe 
the  word  ITOa.  K1B0T  KPironKa  •prtTD  "lO  Tr%  Le. 
"  it  is  one  of  the  words  vrritten  with  a  Pattack  and  Ati- 
nach  in  that  book."  To  understand  this  remark,  we  aust 
call  attenrion  to  the  laws  of  the  vowel-points,  viz.  that 
when  A  thnach  and  Soph-pasuk  come  under  Pattaeh  and 
Seffol,  they  convert  the  latter  into  a  long  KameU,  Sooe 
instances,  however,  are  left  in  each  book  of  the  KUe 
which  have  not  been  thus  converted,  and  these  are 
called  H*nB01  nr\t =PaUach  de-Siphra,  i.e.  "Paftoa 
of  the  book ;"  and  to  this  the  Masoretic  remark  allnda. 
See  Buxtotf,  Tiberias  seu  Cowtmemtctrius  Massorelicms^ 
p.  262  sq. ;  Levita,  Massoreth  Ha-Miissortth  (ed.  Gias- 
^1^))  P*  2^  ^n  197 ;  Frensdorif,  Mastora  Magma,  p.  9 
sq.     (R  P.) 

Sip'pai  (  Heb.  Sippay',  "^Bp,  m^r  bowU  or  siat; 
Sept.  ^a^vT  V.  r.  £«^i;  Vulg.  Scqf»k<n),  on«  of  the 
sons  of  the  Rephaim,  or  "  the  giants,"  slain  by  Sibbechai 
the  Hushathite  at  Gezer  (1  Chron.  xx,  4).  called  in  the 
parallel  passage  (2  Sam.  xxi,  18)  by  the  eqaivalenc 
name  Saph  (q.  v,\ 

Siprddtds.  in  Grecian  roytholc^y,  was  a  Cretan 
youth  who  accidentally  observed  Diana  while  the  god- 
dess was  bathing,  and  who  was  accordingly  tnnaforaieii 
into  a  girL 

Sipj^lus,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  one  of  the  mna 
of  Amphion  and  Xiobe,  who  vainly  tried  to  avoid  tb« 
fatal  arrows  of  Apollo  (ApoUod.  iii,  5,  6 ;  Ovid,  JieL  ri 
231). 

Si  qtiis  (LaU  ifemy  one),  the  name  of  a  notioe,  so 
called  from  its  first  two  words,  put  forth  for  any  objector 
to  dispute  the  fitness  of  a  candidate  for  holy  orders.  It 
was  formerly  posted  up  on  the  church  doors,  but  ik>v 
is  read  from  the  altar,  and  is  as  follows:  **Notke  u 
hereby  g^ven  that  A  B,  now  resident  in  this  parish,  in- 
tends to  ofier  himself  a  candidate  for  the  b<dy  oflke  of 
deacon  (or  priest)  at  the  ensuing  ordination  of  the  kini 

bishop  of ,  and  if  any  person  knows  any  just 

cause  or  impediment  for  which  he  ought  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  holy  orders,  he  is  now  to  declare  the  same, 
or  to  signify  the  same  forthwith  to  the  buhop."  In  the 
case  of  a  bishop,  the  si  quis  is  affixed  to  the  door  of  Bov 
Church  by  an  officer  of  the  Court  of  Arches.  This  no- 
tice corresponds  to  the  pradscaUo  of  the  primitive 
Church  and  the  qnkeruxis  of  Chalcedon  (451).  See 
Eadie,  Eccles,  Cyclop,  a,  v. ;  WalcoU,  Sac  A  rckmoL  a.  v. 

Sir.    See  Thorm. 

Sir  (as  the  English  ofdominus)  was  the  title  adopted 
by  priests,  as  "  dom"  by  monks,  and  in  consequence  tber 
were  commonly  called  Sir  Johns.  There  were  thm 
sirs — sir  king,  sir  priest,  and  sir  knight.  At  the  Re4e#^ 
mation  it  was  the  title  of  those  in  orders,  but  not  grad- 
uated— those  who  had  graduated  being  known  as  sw^w- 
ters  (masters). 

Sira  (Ben-),  Alphabet  of.  Under  the  title  ^ 
"Alphabet  of  Ben-Sira"  (Xt-'O  pT  Kn->aXBb»;, 
there  exists  a  collection  of  proverbs  in  Hebrew  aiki 
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Chaldee,  which  is  of  a  later  date  than  those  commonly 
ascribed  to  Joshaa  ben-Sirach.  In  the  preface  ben-Sira 
is  called  the  son  of  Jeremiah.  Among  these  sayings 
there  are  some  genuine  fragments,  with  much  that  is 
worthless.  As  they  offer  parallels  to  the  book  known 
uuder  the  name  of  ^  Ecdesiasticus"  (q.  v.),  we  will  give 
them  here: 

The  FirH  or  Chaldee  Alphabet  qf  Ben-Sira, 

1.  Give  en  re  no  plnce  in  thy  heart,  for  many  has  care 

slaiu  (comp.  Ecclns.  xxx,  88). 

2.  Let  a  sou  who  does  not  conduct  himself  as  a  son  swim 

away  on  the  water  (i.  e.  leave  him  lo  himselQ. 

3.  Pick  the  bone  which  has  fallen  to  thy  ohare,  whether 

it  be  good  or  bad  (i.  e.  be  cunteut  with  what  thou 
hast). 

4.  Gold  requires  to  be  beaten,  and  a  boy  requires  chas- 

tif^meut. 

5.  Be  good,  and  withdraw  not  thine  hand  ft'om  him  who 

\»  good. 

6.  Woe  to  the  wicked,  and  woe  to  his  coropanlous. 

7.  CrtPt  thy  bread  on  the  waters  or  cat>t  it  on  the  dry  land ; 

at  last  thou  wilt  find  it  again  (comp.  Ecclni*.  xi,  1). 
S.  Ha«t  thou  seen  a  black  donkey  ?    Neither  a  black  nor 

n  white  one  (i.  e.  do  not  l>e  inveigled  iu  matters  of 

which  you  are  ignorant). 
9.  lh>  not  good  to  the  evil  (person),  and  evil  will  not  be 

done  thee. 

10.  The  bride  enters  her  chamber,  and  knows  not  what 

may  happen  to  her. 

1 1.  To  a  wise  man  a  nod,  to  a  fool  a  kick. 

\±  Ue  who  honors  a  person  that  despiiFes  him  is  like  an 

ass. 
\%.  One  burning  light  sets  fire  to  many  fields  of  corn. 

14.  You  roust  run  a  hinidred  times  to  a  <;ood  and  one  hun- 

dred thousand  times  to  a  bad  aiut loner. 

15.  Separate  your  ubie,  and  quarrels  will  cease. 

16.  May  good  »ons  fall  to  thy  lot,  if  thou  art  obliged  to 

carry  on  business. 
IT.  If  your  goods  are  at  hand,  you  may  eat  of  them ;  if  they 

are  at  a  distance,  they  will  eat  you. 
IS.  Deny  not  an  old  fHeud  (comp.  Bcclns.  ix,  14). 
19.  Yon  may  have  sixty  counsellors,  but  do  uot  give  up 

your  own  counsel. 
80.  A  Iways  appear  to  be  full,  and  not  to  have  been  hungry 

and  afterwards  to  have  become  full. 

The  Second  or  Hebrew  A  !pfMbet  of  Ben-Srr€L 

1.  Wue  to  him  who  follows  his  eyeo,  although  he  knows 

that  they  are  the  children  of  seduction,  and  that  he 
will  gain  nothing  by  them. 

2.  Every  person  likes  male  children,  but  alas  for  the  par- 

ent of  danebters! 

8.  Keep  at  a  distauce  from  a  bad  woman,  who  by  her 

tongue  rules  over  thee,  for  a  bad  woman  is  like  to 
rabfd  d<^.  Her  gates  are  closed  even  when  she 
talks  miraiy. 

4b  Withdraw  thy  countenance  from  evil  companions; 
walk  not  in  the  way  with  them;  refrain  thy  foot 
from  their  path,  lest  thou  be  caught  in  their  snare. 

Sw  My  son,  cimceal  thy  money  during  thy  life;  keep  it 
t^ecret,  and  give  it  not  to  thine  heirs  till  the  day  of 
thy  death  (comp.  Eccluo.  xxxiii,  80,  24). 

C  Procure  property,  a  good  wife  who  fears  the  Lord,  and 
increase  toy  childreo — even  though  they  were  a  hun- 
dred. 

T.  Withdraw  from  bad  neighbors  and  be  not  reckoned 
one  of  their  company,  for  their  feet  run  to  evil  and 
make  haste  to  shed  blood.  But  still  have  pity  on 
thy  companions,  even  if  they  are  wicked,  and  give 
them  part  of  thy  food,  for  they  will  bear  witness  for 
thee  when  thou  standcst  iu  the  jndgment. 

&  Gain  gold  and  gcHKls,  but  tell  not  thy  wife  where  they 
are,  even  although  she  be  a  good  wife  (comp.  Ecdus. 
xxxiii,  20). 
(We  hare  omitted  three  proverbs  belonging  to  the  sec- 
ond alphabet  as  being  more  or  less  unfit  (or  translation.) 

The  alphabet  was  first  published  at  C!onstantinople, 
s.  a.;  then  at  Venice  (1544,  and  often).  In  Hebrew 
and  Latin  they  are  given  in  Bartolocci  JBibL  Rabbinica^ 
i,  684,  and  were  also  edited  in  Hebrew  and  Latin  with 
annotAtions  by  Fagius  (Isny,  1542);  in  Latin  they 
are  given  in  Yon  Stein,  Comment,  ad  EccUsiast,  p.  29 ; 
in  JudflBo-German  they  were  published  by  Salomo  ben- 
Jacob  (Amst.  1660).  They  are  also  given  by  Duke, 
Rabbhdache  Blumenlese  (Leips.  1844),  p.  31  sq.  See  also 
Zunz,  GottesdieneUiche  Voi-trdgey  p.  105.     (B.  P.) 

Sirach  (Sctf>aX)  ^^^X'^  *°  Kabbtnic  writers  Sira^ 
M^'^p),  the  father  of  Jesus  (Joshua),  the  writer  of  the 
Hebrew  original  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  (Ecclus. 
proL  i,  1 ;  I,  27).  See  Winer,  De  Utriueque  Siracidte 
AiUtte  (Erlang.  1832).    See  Ecclesiasticus;  Jksus 
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Si'rah  (Heb.  with  the  art.  ha»-Sirah'  n*1©n,  the 
turning  [perliaps,  as  FUrst  suggests,  from  a  khan  in  the 
vicinity];  Sept.  6  2c(f>a/<;  Vulg.  Sira),  a  well  ("3; 
Sept.  ^iap;  Vulg.  ctttem)  marking  the  spot  from 
which  Abner  was  recalled  by  Joab  to  his  death  at  He- 
bron (2  Sam.  iii,  26).  It  was  apparently  on  the  north- 
em  road  from  Hebron — that  by  which  Abner  would 
naturally  return  through  Baburim  (ver.  16)  to  Maha- 
naim.  There  is  a  spring  and  reservoir  on  the  western 
side  of  the  ancient  northern  road,  about  one  mile  out  of 
Hebron,  which  is  called  Ain  SarOf  and  gives  its  name 
to  the  little  valley  in  which  it  lies  (see  Dr.  Rosen's  pa- 
per on  Hebron  in  the  Zeitschr^fl  der  deutschen  morgenl, 
GeseUschq/}^  xii,  486,  and  the  excellent  map  accompany- 
ing it).  This  may  be  a  relic  of  the  well  of  Sirah.  It  is 
mentioned  as  far  liack  as  the  12th  century  by  rabbi  Pe- 
tachia,  but  the  correspondence  of  the  name  with  that 
of  Sirah  seems  to  have  escaped  notice. — Smith.  Lieut. 
CJonder  suggests  that  the  modern  Arabic  name,  "  like 
the  Hebrew,  means  witkdravm^  and  the  title  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  spring  is  under  a  stone  arch  at  the  end 
of  a  little  alley  with  drv  stone  walls,  and  is  thus  with- 
drawn  from  the  high-road"  {Tent  Work  in  Palegt,  i,86). 
Josephus,  however,  says  (Anf.  vii,  1,  5)  that  the  place 
was  twenty  furlongs  from  Hebron,  and  was  calleci  Be- 
sira  (hr\<npa), 

Birani,  Giovanni  Andrea,  an  Italian  painter,  was 
bom  in  1610  at  Bologna,  where  he  also  died  in  1670. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Guido,  some  of  whose  works  he  fin- 
ished. His  own  paintings  are  of  a  similar  style,  being 
on  religious  subjects,  and  found  in  several  churches  in 
lUlv. 

* 

Si  rani's  three  daughters  were  among  his  pupils,  the 
eldest  of  whom,  Elisabetta  (born  at  Bologna  in  1638, 
and  died  there  in  1665),  left  a  considerable  number  of 
paintings  on  religious  subjects,  after  the  style  of  Guido, 
which  are  quite  celebrated  even  beyond  the  limits  of 
her  own  country.     See  Hoefer,  A'owr.  Biog,  Ginerale, 

8.  V. 

Birath,  in  Islamism,  is  a  bridge,  narrower  than  a 
hair  and  sharper  than  a  sword,  which  passes  over  the 
abyss  of  hell,  and  which  all  human  beings  must  attempt 
to  cross  after  their  death.  Moslems  are  enabled,  by  sus- 
taining angels,  to  pass  over  safely ;  but  Christians,  Jews, 
and  other  unbelievers  fall  into  the  abyss  below. — ^Voll- 
mer,  WOrterb,  d,  Aftfihol,  s.  v. 

Sireda,  in  Indian  religion,  is  a  name  for  chief  priests 
among  the  Burmese,  who  enjoy  the  veneration  of  other 
priests  and  the  people  generally  to  a  high  degree.  Their 
bodies  are  embalmed  after  death,  and  interred  in  the  Con- 
vent of  Immortality. — Vollmer,  Worterb.  d,  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Siren,  a  name  for  fabulous  beings  occurring  in  Gre- 
cian mytholi^y  and  first  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  of 
Homer,  who  enticed  seamen  by  the  magic  sweetness  of 
their  songs  and  then  slew  them.  Ulysses  escaped  their 
power  by  stopping  the  ears  of  his  companituis  with  wax 
anil  causing  himself  to 
be  bound  to  the  mast  of 
his  vessel  luitil  bevond 
the  reach  of  tlieir  mu- 
sical charms;  and  the 
.Argonauts  were  pre- 
served by  the  singing 
of  Orpheus,  which  ex- 
celled that  of  the  Si- 
rens. The  number  of 
the  Sirens  was  at  first 
two,  but  afterwards 
three.  Their  names 
were  said  to  be  Aglai- 
opheme  (clear  voice) 
and  Thelxiepea  {magic 
song)y  Pisinoe  tieing 
afterwards  added,  and 
I  others  being  subsiitut-      AnUque  Figure  of  a  Siren, 
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ed  by  different  writers — e.  g.  Parthenope,  Ligea,  and 
Leucosia.  They  were  fabled  to  have  descended  from 
AcheloUs,  a  river-god,  by  the  rouse  Terpsichore  or  Cal- 
liope, or  by  Sterope,  daughter  of  Porthaon,  from  Phorcys, 
or  from  the  earth.  Their  form  was  also  variously  rep- 
resented— part  woman  and  part  fish  or  bird,  endowed 
with  winga^  etc,  the  latter  conception  leading  to  their 
being  sometimes  identified  with  the  Harpies.  The  place 
of  the  abode  of  the  sirens  was  also  uncertain — the  Sicil- 
ian headland  Pelorum,  the  island  of  Capnsa,  the  Sirenu- 
siau  isles,  the  island  Anthemusa,  and  the  coast  of  Par- 
thenope  (the  modem  Naples)  all  having  been  so  desig- 
nated. At  Parthenope  the  tomb  of  the  siren  of  that 
name  was  shown ;  and  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  wcnr^ 
ship  of  these  beings  stood  near  Surrentum.  See  Voll- 
mer,  Wdrierb.  d,  MythoL  s.  v. ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  MythoL 
B.  V. ;  Anthon,  Classical  Did,  a.  v. 

Blret,  Pierre  Hubert  Christophb,  a  French 
preacher,  was  bom  at  Kheims,  Aug.  8, 1754,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Congregation  of  the  Canons  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve, where  he  taught  theology.  He  became  prior  of 
the  abbey  of  the  Val  des  ^coliers ;  afterwards  he  devoted 
himself  to  preaching,  and  he  has  left  some  remarkable 
productions  in  that  line.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion he  was  curate  of  Sourdin,  near  Provins;  but  he  re- 
nounced the  priesthood  and  held  several  civil  offices. 
He  died  at  Paris,  May  19,  1834.  See  Hoefer,  Now. 
Bioff.  Ginsrale,  a.  v. 

Sirl,  yicTOB,  an  Italian  historian,  was  bom  in  1608, 
and  was  a  monk  of  Parma,  where  he  employed  his  leis- 
ure hours  in  writing  a  history  of  his  times.  Of  the 
writings  of  Siri  cardinal  Mazarin  held  a  very  high 
opinion,  and  persuaded  Louis  XIV  to  invite  him  to 
Paris.  On  bis  arrival  he  was  preferred  to  a  secular 
abbey;  and,  quitting  his  ecclesiastical  functions,  lived 
at  court  in  great  intimacy  and  confidence  with  the 
king  and  his  ministers.  He  was  made  almoner  and 
historiographer.  Siri  died  in  Paris,  Oct.  6, 1685.  He 
published  a  kind  of  political  journal,  Memorie  Recondite^ 
afterwards  collected  into  volumes,  running  up  to  the 
eighth  (4to) : — //  Afercurioj  ovvero  Istoria  de'  Contnti 
Tempi  (1647-82, 15  vols.  4to).  He  also  published  some 
mathematical  works,  and  replies  to  his  critics  (1653, 
1671).  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Did,  j  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog. 
Ginirale,  s.  v. 

SiriciUB,  pope  from  884  to  398,  was  a  firm  defender 
of  the  orthodox  faith  and  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  power 
of  the  Church  through  the  exercise  of  a  rigid  discipline. 
He  condemned  the  monk  Jovinian  and  bishop  Bouosus 
of  Sardica  (q.  v.)  as  heretics,  and  zealously  prosecuted 
the  suppression  of  the  Manichaean  and  Priscillianist 
heresies  at  Rome.  By  carefully  making  use  of  circum- 
stances he  succeeded  in  attaching  Eastern  Illyria  to  the 
see  of  Rome,  and  induced  the  bishop  of  Thessalonica  to 
acknowledge  himself  the  vicar  of  Rome  for  that  prov- 
ince. He  was  the  first  to  make  celibacy  a  law  of  the 
Church,  and  furnished  in  his  Epist,  ad  l/imerium  Episc. 
Turraconensem  the  earliest  decretal  to  this  end.  Epis- 
tles from  his  pen  are  still  extant.  See  Petr.  Constant. 
Epist.  Rom.  Pontijicum  in  Gicseler^s  Lehi-buch  d.  Kircken- 
f/eschickfe^  i,  2 ;  Bonn,  p.  333,  and  comp.  p.  199, 276.  See 
Herzog,  Real-Encyldop.  s.  v. 

Sir'ion  (Heb.  Siryon\  •p-jb,  in  Deut.,  but  in  Psa. 
xxix  Shiryon',  TT*-]^';  Samarl  -pir ;  Sam.  Ver.  'pi; 
Sept.  'SktviMp ;  Vulg.  Sarion),  one  of  the  various  names 
of  Mount  Hermon  (q.  v.),  that  by  which  it  was  known 
to  the  Zidonians  (Deut.  iii,  9).  The  word  is  almost 
identical  with  that  (T'lD)  which  in  Hebrew  denotes  a 
breastplate^  or  "cuirass;"  and  Gesenius  therefore  ex- 
presses his  belief  that  it  was  applied  in  this  sense  to  the 
mountain  just  as  the  name  Thorax  (which  has  the  same 
meaning)  was  given  to  a  mountain  in  Magnesia.  This 
is  not  supported  by  the  Sam.  Ver.,  the  rendering  in  which 
— i^oWon— aeems  to  be  equivalent  to  Jebel  esA-Sheik, 


the  ordinary,  though  not  the  only  modem,  oame  of  t)K 
mountain.--Smith. 

Sirius,  a  name  which  occurs  in  both  myth4)logT  aid 
astronomy — the  day  which  stands  near  Ori<in  in  tbe 
skies,  and  which  belonged  either  to  that  hero,  to  Cepb- 
alus,  to  Isis,  or  to  Erigone ;  the  dog-«tar. 

SirletO,  Gugmelmo,  a  learned  Italian,  wss  boni  ia 
1514  at  Guardavalle,  near  Stiro,  in  Calabria,  of  a  poor  but 
honorable  family,  and  was  early  destined  to  tbe  Churck 
Uia  intelligence  and  prodigious  memory  enabled  bin  to 
make  remarkable  prepress  in  i^udy,  and  he  soon  gained 
influential  friends,  who  at  length  procured  him  the  po- 
rition  of  librarian  of  tbe  Vatican  in  1549.  SoamaMie 
popes  added  to  his  honors  and  emolunoents,  iuolndiDf 
the  cardinalate  (1565),  and  the  bishopric  of  San  Man» 
in  Calabria  (1566),  then  that  of  SquiUad  (ld68X  which 
he  resigned  in  1578,  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  tbe 
Vatican  library.  He  died  at  Rome,  Oct.  8, 1585,  leavim; 
some  religious  works,  which  are  enimierated  in  Hodtf, 
M>iir.  Bioy,  Ghurale^  a.  v. 

Binnium,  Councils  of  {ConcUiutn  Sirmiatse).  L 
The  first  Synod  of  Sirmium  was  held  in  851  i^umc 
Photinus,  bishop  of  that  see.  His  heresy  was  nmilar  to 
that  of  Paul  of  Samoaata.  He  denieil  the  existence  of 
our  Lord  before  his  birth  of  the  Vii^n.  and  maintained 
that  he  was  merely  man ;  but  admitted  that  the  H<^ 
Spirit  descended  into  him,  and  that  he  might  in  a  sab- 
ordinate  sense  be  called  the  Son  of  (>od.  After  having 
been  condemned  in  the  Council  of  Milan  in  347,  be  be- 
took himself  to  Constantius,  and  demanded  a  fresh  bear- 
ing before  judges  to  be  appointed  by  the  emperor.  This 
was  granted  to  him ;  and  he  pleaded  his  cause  against 
Basil  of  Ancyra  in  the  presence  of  certain  jwiges,  tXL 
laymen,  nominated  by  the  emperor.  He  was,  howevo, 
again  condemned  in  the  Synod  of  Rome  (A.D.  349),  in 
which  Valens  and  Ursaces  embraced  the  oommonioo  <^ 
Athanasius.  An  information  of  the  decree  against  biaa 
having  been  forwarded  to  the  East,  the  Oriental  tnsfa- 
ops  met  at  Sirmium  this  year  to  confirm  the  act  of  cmi- 
demnation,  and  to  pass  sentence  of  deposition  upon  PImk 
tinus,  which  was  accordingly  done.  There  seems  to  be 
some  question  about  the  orthodoxy  of  the  bishops  wl» 
composed  this  council,  as  they  drew  up  a  fonnolarr  of 
faith  which  is  denounced  by  Athanasius  as  mxMneoos. 
Hilary,  however,  commends  it  as  Catholic  It  b  not  id 
be  confonnded  with  the  confesnon  which  Hosios  of  Cor- 
dova was,  by  threats  and  violence,  compelled  to  sign  in 
a  subsequent  council,  held  in  357,  from  which  tbe  words 
oifffia^  6fiov<nov,  were  rejected.  See  Mansi, ii,  729;  IVun, 
in  Baronii  Atm.  (A.D.  351),  note  xii;  Cave,  Apostofki, 
p.  406. 

II.  The  second  Council  of  Sirmium  was  heM  by  order 
of  the  emperor  Constantius,  who  was  at  the  time  in  Sir- 
mium, at  the  instigation  of  the  Arian  bishops,  who,  hav- 
ing drawn  up  a  new  formulary  of  faith,  rejecting  tbe 
words  mVia,  ofioowna,  and  bpotowfion  in  which  the 
Father  was  declared  to  be  greater  than  the  Son,  endeav- 
ored to  force  the  Catholic  bishops  to  siibecribe  it,  and 
especially  Hosius  of  Cordova.  The  old  man,  yieldiBg 
to  torture  and  imprisonment,  at  last  consented,  and  sign- 
ed the  confes5ion  of  faith ;  but  Athanasius  testifies  that 
before  his  death  he  anathematized  the  Arian  heicBy 
(Cave,  ApostoUd), 

Birmond,  Antoine,  a  French  Jesuit,  nephew  of 
the  following,  was  bom  at  Riom  in  1591,  and  admitted 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  to  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  ia 
which  he  taught  philosophy,  and  afterwards  devoted 
himself  to  preaching.  He  died  at  Paris,  Jan.  12, 1643, 
leaving  several  religious  works,  which  are  mentiooed  ia 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GMrale,  s.  v. 

Sirmond,  Jacques,  a  learned  French  Jesuit,  was 
bom  at  Riom,  Oct.  12, 1559,  being  the  son  of  the  provost 
of  that  place.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  sent  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Billon,  entered  the  Society  of  Jesuita  in  1576,  and 
took  the  vows  two  vears  after.     He  was  sent  to  Paris. 
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rbere  be  taugfat  classical  literature  two  years  and  rhet- 
trie  three,  having  Francis  de  Sales  as  one  of  his  pupils, 
during  this  time  he  acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
ind  Latin  languagfts.  In  1586  he  began  his  course  of 
livinitv,  which  lasted  four  vears.     In  1590  he  was  sent 

0  Rome  by  the  general  of  the  order,  Aquaviva,  to  be- 
»aie  hia  secretary,  which  office  be  filled  for  sixteen 
reara»  The  study  of  antiquities  was  at  that  time  his 
>rincipal  object,  and  he  became  noted  as  an  antiquarian. 
^e  returned  to  Paris  in  1608.  Pope  Urban  YIII  had  a 
lesire  to  draw  him  again  to  Rome,  and  caused  a  letter 
or  that  purpose  to  be  sent  to  him  by  father  Vittelleschi, 
general  of  their  order;  but  Louis  XIII  retained  him, 
ind  in  1637  appointed  him  his  confessor.  In  1648,  after 
;be  death  of  Louis  XIII,  he  left  the  court  and  resumed 
lis  ordinary  occupations.  In  1645  he  went  to  Rome, 
'or  the  aake  of  assisting  at  the  election  of  a  general,  upon 
the  death  of  YitteUesohi ;  and  then  returned  to  France 
uid  resumed  his  studies.  But.  having  engaged  in  a 
warm  dispute  in  the  College  of  the  Jesuits,  the  exertion 
brought  on  a  disorder  which  carried  him  off  in  a  few 
days.  He  died  Oct.  7,  1651.  Much  of  Sirmond's  life 
and  the  better  part  of  his  reputation  relate  to  his 
labors  as  an  editor.  Hb  works,  as  author  and  editor, 
amount  to  fifteen  volumes,  folio,  five  of  which  contain 
his  original  productions.  They  were  printed  at  the 
royal  printing-house,  Paris,  1696,  under  the  title  Jacobi 
SirmoncU  Opera  Varia,  nunc  primum  CoUeda^  ex  ipsUis 
Sckedis  Ememlatiora,  NoHt  PosthumiSf  EpistoUs^  ei  Opus- 
cvUs  aliquibiu  AucUorcu  See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gi- 
fUraUf  a.  v. 

Simame.    See  Surname. 

Sirdna,  in  Roman  mythology,  is  a  name  designating 

1  goddess  mentioned  in  several  inscriptions  in  connection 
with  Apollo  Grannus.  Some  writers  regard  the  name 
B8  a  Iocs!  appellative  of  Diana,  while  others  think  that 
it  designates  a  Gallic  divinity.  The  most  recent  inscrip- 
tion was  discovered  by  the  side  of  a  mineral  spring  at 
Kierstein,  on  the  Rhine,  which  is  accordingly  known  as 
the  Sirona  spring.  Another  inscription  in  stone,  having 
the  names  of  both  Apollo  and  Sirona,  and  dating  from 
A.D.  201,  was  dug  up  at  Grossbottwar,  in  WUrtemberg. 
— Vollroer,  Worterb.  d,  MythoL  s.  v. 

Sirpad.    See  Bbisb. 

Sis.     See  Crank. 

Sis'amai  [most  Sisam'alf  some  Sisama'Xl  (Heb. 
Sismay',  ^?P?»  of  uncertain  etymology,  perhaps  distin- 
gnishedf  Sept  ^aofta't)^  son  of  Eleasah,  and  father  of 
Shallnm,  descendants  of  Sheshan,  of  the  line  of  Jerah- 
meel,  the  grandson  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  i,  40).  B.O. 
apparently  not  long  ante  1618. 

Sifloidenses,  a  sect  of  the  Waldentes  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Reinerius  as  agreeing  with  them  in  everything 
except  that  they  received  the  sacrament  of  the  eucha- 
rist  (Reiner.  Contr,  Waldens.  in  BibL  Max,  Lugd,  xxv, 
266  sq.).  Gieseler  {EccL  Hist,  iii,  446,  n.  6,  CUrk*s  ed.) 
thinks  thi^  their  name  is  properly  spelled  StfridenseSj  and 
that  they  took  it  from  some  local  leader  named  Sifred. 

Sia'era  (Heb.  Suera%  K'^D"©,  battle-array  [Gese- 
nius],  or  lieutenant  [Fttrst] ;  Sept.  Xiaapa  v.  r.  [in  Ezra 
and  Neh.]  Stffopi^,  etc.;  Josephus,  6  ^adpriQ  [/In/,  v, 
5, 4]),  the  name  of  two  men. 

X.  Captain  (liO)  of  the  army  of  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan, 
who  reigned  in  Uazor.  He  himself  resided  in  Haro- 
sheth  of  the  Gentiles.  As  this  is  the  only  instance  in 
I  hose  early  times  of  armies  being  commanded  by  other 
than  kings  in  person,  the  circumstance,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  others,  intimates  that  Sisera  was  a  general 
eminent  for  his  abilities  and  success.  All  that  we  really 
know  of  him  is  stated  in  the  Biblical  account  of  the  bat- 
tle under  the  conduct  of  Barak  and  Deborah  (Judg.  v). 
B.C  1409.  See  Jabin.  The  army  was  mustered  at  the 
Rishon,  on  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  slopes  of  LejjAn. 
Partly  owing  to  the  furious  attack  of  Barak,  partly  to 


the  impassable  condition  of  the  plain,  and  partly  to  the 
unMrieldy  nature  of  the  host  itself,  which,  among  other 
impediments,  contained  900  iron  chariots — a  horrible 
confusion  and  rout  took  place.  Sisera  deserted  his  troops 
and  fied  on  foot.  He  took  a  north-east  direction,  pos- 
sibly through  Nazareth  and  Safed,  or,  if  that  direct  road 
was  closed  to  him,  stole  along  by  more  circuitous  routes 
till  he  found  himself  before  the  tents  of  Heber  the 
Kenite,  near  Kedesh,  on  the  high  ground  overlooking 
the  upper  basin  of  the  Jordan  valley.  Here  he  met  his 
death  from  the  hands  of  Jael,  Heber's  wife,  who,  although 
*^  at  peace"  with  him,  was  under  a  much  more  stringent 
relation  with  the  house  of  Israel  (Judg.  iv,  2-22;  v,  20, 
26,  28,  80).  His  name  long  survived  as  a  word  of  fear 
and  of  exultation  in  the  mouths  of  prophets  and  psalm- 
ists (1  Sam.  xii,  9;  Psa.  Ixxxiii,  9).  See  Jael.  The 
number  of  Jabin's  standing  army  is  given  by  Josephus 
(Ant,  v,  5,  1)  as  800,000  footmen,  10,000  horsemen,  and 
8000  chariots.  These  numbers  are  large,  but  they  are 
nothing  to  those  of  the  Jewish  legends.  Sisera  **had 
40,000  generals,  every  one  of  whom  bad  100,000  men 
under  him.  He  was  thirty  years  old,  and  had  con- 
quered the  whole  world ;  and  there  was  not  a  place  the 
walls  of  which  did  not  fall  down  at  his  voice.  When 
he  shouted,  the  very  beasts  of  the  field  were  riveted  to 
their  places.  Nine  hundred  horses  went  in  his  chariot" 
{JaUeuty  ad  loc).  ^'Thirty-one  kings  (comp.  Josh,  xii, 
24)  went  with  Sisera  and  were  killed  with  him.  They 
thirsted  after  the  waters  of  the  land  of  Israel,  and  they 
asked  and  prayed  Sisera  to  take  them  with  him  without 
further  reward"  (^Ber,  Rob,  c.  28 ;  comp.  Judg.  v,  19), 
See  Stanley,  Hist,  of  the  Jewish  Churchy  lect.  xiv. 

It  is  remarkable  that  from  this  enemv  of  the  Jews 
should  have  sprung  one  of  their  most  eminent  charac- 
ters. The  great  rabbi  Akiba,  whose  father  was  a  Syrian 
proselyte  of  justice,  was  descended  from  Sisera  of  Haro- 
sheth  (Bartolocci,  iv,  272).  The  part  which  he  took  in 
the  Jewish  war  of  independence,  when  he  was  standard- 
bearer  to  Bar-cocheba  (Otho,  Hist.  Doct,  Misn,  184,  note), 
shows  that  the  warlike  foroe  still  remained  in  the  blood 
of  Sisera. 

2.  After  a  long  interval  the  name  reappears  in  the 
lists  of  the  Nethinim  as  the  head  of  one  of  the  families 
who  returned  from  the  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra 
ii,  58 ;  Neh.  vii,  55).  B.C.  ante  586.  Sisera  is  another 
example  of  the  foreign  names  occurring  in  these  lists, 
and  doubtless  tells  of  Canaanitish  captives  devoted  to 
the  lowest  offices  of  the  Temple,  even  though  the  Sisera 
from  whom  the  family  derived  its  name  were  not  actual- 
ly the  same  person  as  the  defeated  general  of  Jabin.  It 
is  curious  that  it  should  occur  in  close  companionship 
with  the  name  Harsha  (Ezra  ii,  52),  which  irresistibly 
recalls  Uarosheth. — Smith. 

Bisin'nes  (Suriin^c)>  the  form  in  which  the  name 
of  Tatnai  (q.  V.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  v,  3, 6 ;  vi,  6, 18) 
appears  in  the  Apocrypha  (1  Esdr.  vi,  8,  7 ;  vii,  1)  and 
Josephus  (Ant,  xi,  4, 6, 7),  being  that  of  the  governor  of 
Syria  and  Phoenicia  under  Darius,  and  a  contemporary 
of  Zerubbabel,  who  attempted  to  stop  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Temple,  but  was  ordered  by  Darius,  after  consult- 
ing the  archives  of  Cyrus's  reign,  to  adopt  the  opposite 
course,  and  to  forward  the  plans  of  Zerubbabel. 

SisinniuB,  pope,  was  bom  in  Syria,  and  elected  to 
the  pontificate  Fob.  7,  708,  in  place*  of  John  VII.  He 
died  twenty-eight  days  afterwards,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Constantine.     See  Artaud  de  Montor,  Hist,  des  Papesy  L 

BisBOn,  Gkorob  L.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  Jan.  5, 181 1 ;  converted 
in  1829;  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Pittsburgh  Conference 
in  1838,  and  appointeii  to  Connellsville  Circuit;  in  1834^ 
Braddocksfield  Circuit;  in  1835,  Burgettstown;  in  1886, 
again  on  Connellsville  Circuit;  in  1887-88,  Chartiers 
Circuit;  in  1839,  supemumerary ;  in  1840-41,  Birming- 
ham ;  in  1842-43,  West  Newton  Circuit,  where  he  died, 
April  1, 1848.  He  was  a  devout  Christian  man — faith- 
ful, zealous,  and  successful  as  a  minister,  and  an  excel- 
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lent  preacher.    See  MitaUet  o/Amual  Confermceif  iii, 
451. 

Sister  (ririH,  aekoth';  ddiX^q)^  a  terra  often  hav- 
ing, in  the  Btyle  of  the  Hebrews,  equal  latitude  with  ' 
brother  (q.  v.).  It  is  used,  not  only  for  a  sister  by  nat- 
ural relation  from  the  same  father  and  mother,  but  also 
fur  a  sister  bv  the  same  father  only,  or  bv  the  same 
mother  only,  or  a  near  relation  only  (Matt,  xiii,  56; 
Mark  vi,  3).  Sarah  is  called  sister  to  Abraham  (Gen. 
xii,  13 ;  XX,  12),  though  only  his  niece  according  to  some, 
or  sister  by  the  father^s  side  according  to  others.  By 
the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xviii,  18)  it  is  forbidden  to  wed 
the  sister  of  a  wife,  L  e.  to  marry  two  sisters ;  or,  accord- 
ing to  some  interpreters,  to  marry  a  second  wife,  having 
one  already;  literally,  *^Thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife  over 
her  sister  to  afflict  her,"  as  if  to  forbid  polygamy.  Some- 
times the  word  sister  expresses  a  resemblance  of  condi- 
tions and  of  inclinations.  Thus  the  prophets  call  Jeru- 
salem the  sister  of  Sodom  and  of  Samaria,  because  that 
city  delighted  in  the  imitation  of  their  idolatr}*  and  in- 
iquity (Jer.  iii,  8, 10;  Ezek.  xvi,  45).  So  Christ  describes 
those  who  keep  his  commandments  as  hb  brothers  and 
his  sisters  (Matt,  xii,  50). — CalmeU 

SiBterhoods,  associations  of  women,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  devoted  to  the  attainment  of  ascetic 
perfection  and  works  of  charity,  and  bound  together  by 
religious  vows.  See  Nuns.  Some  of  these  congrega- 
tions devote  themselves  exclusively,  or  in  a  very  special 
manner,  to  hospital  work,  and  the  care  of  aged  or  infirm 
poor,  orphans,  and  penitent  women ;  others  devote  them- 
selves entirely,  or  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  instruction 
of  the  young.  Such  associations  of  women  date  back 
as  far  as  the  5th  centur}',  when  we  find  mention  made 
of  them  at  Rome,  Milan,  and  other  chief  cities  of  the 
Roman  empire,  as  giving  up  their  time  and  riches  for 
the  relief  of  the  suffering  poor.  Of  the  many  orders  in 
the  Church  of  Rome,  some  have  already  been  given.  See 
AuGUSTiNiAM  Nuns;  Bknkdictimb  Nuns;  Ukioit- 
TiNRs;  Calvaby,  Conorkoation  or  our  Ladt  of; 
Capuchins;  Carmklitks;  Carthusians;  Charity, 
Sisters  ok;  Cistkrcian  Nuns;  Clark,  St.,  Nuns 
ok;  Cross,  Ordkrs  ok  thb;  Dominican  Nuns; 
Elizabbthinks ;  Gbnkvii^vb,  St.,  Dauohtkrm  op; 
Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary,  Nuns  of  the; 
Jesus,  Sacred  Heart  ok.  Congregation  of^ 
Minims;  Notre  Dame,  Congregation  of;  Provi- 
i>ENCK,  Nuns  of;  School  Sisters,  Shepherd,  Or- 
der OF  THE  Good. 

Of  the  very  many  orders  of  these  sisterhoods  we  here 
mention  the  following: 

1.  Adoration  J  Pei^tual,  Sisters  of, — This  order  was 
founded  at  Avignon  by  Antoine  Lequien,  a  Dominican 
friar,  in  1G39,  and  in  1659  the  first  regular  house  was 
established  at  Marseilles.  The  members  follow  the  rule 
of  Augustine,  and  wear  the  Dominican  habit.  They 
continued  to  be  a  congregation  until  1674,  when  they 
were  raised  to  an  order,  and  placed  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Marseilles.  After  the  suppression  of  the  convents  in 
France,  some  fled  to  Rome  and  others  were  condemned 
to  die,  but  escaped  through  the  death  of  R«>bespierre^ 
They  returned  to  Marseilles  in  1816,  and  in  1836  erected 
a  new  convent.  There  are  five  houses  of  this  onier  in 
France,  viz.  at  Marseilles,  Bollene,  Aix,  Avignon,  and 
Carpentras. 

2.  A  duration  Reparatrice^  Congregation  of  the^  was 
founded  at  Paris  in  1848,  M'ith  the  object  of  making 
reparation  for  the  many  evils  existing  in  the  world  and 
Church.  It  was  approved  by  pope  Pius  IX  in  1853,  and 
special  privileges  were  granted  for  the  dispensing  of 
indulgences,  etc  With  this  Congregation  is  associated 
another,  that  of  the  (Euvres  des  Tabernacles.  It  has 
only  one  house,  located  in  Paris. 

8.  Agnes^  St.^  The  Sisters  of, — This  order  was  founded 
at  Arras  in  1636  by  Jeanne  Biscot,  and  was  specially  en- 
gaged in  hoHpital  work.  It  escaped  entire  destruction 
in  the  Revolution,  and  was  re-established  by  Napoleon. 


It  had  in  the  United  Sutea  in  1879  (see  Sillier,  CeAA 
Directory)  7  convents  i^nd  about  141  sisters. 

4.  AhHj  St,^  Daughters  of. — This  order  was  fooD^ 
in  1848  by  the  bishop  of  Montreal,  and  has  its  mother- 
house  at  Lachine,  with  293  sisters  and  iiovioea.  It  hul 
in  1879  (see  Sadlier,  CatAolic  Directory}  17  aistcn,  t 
schools,  and  about  50  pupils  in  the  United  States.  H 
houses  in  the  diocese  of  Montreal,  and  4  in  VanoooTer's 
Island  and  British  Columbia. 

5.  Assumption,  Daughters  of  the,  called  abo  //awirr- 
ettes,  were  founded  bv  ^tienne  Haudnr  in  the  tiBoeoCSL 
Louis  of  France.  Their  habit  consists  of  a  Uue  dicH  laJ 
mantle,  a  sash  of  white  linen,  and  a  scapulary.  A  bpv 
convent  building  was  erected  during  the  last  aeosuari  iu 
Paris  which  was  called  the  Convent  of  the  Awumptiw. 
from  which  the  order  has  taken  its  name.  It  hae  ia 
British  America  11  convents,  88  sisters  aud  novices,  aai 
teaches  about  1100  pupils  (see  Sadlier,  CatAotic  Dine- 
lory,  1879> 

6.  A  ugustime.  Sisters  of,  a  congregation  of  HoepttaQen, 
were  founded  at  Arras  in  1178.  Their  bouse  was  broken 
up  in  1550,  but  reopened  in  1563  as  the  Ho«pical  of  tx. 
John.  They  experienced  much  persecution  during  tk 
Revolution ;  but  in  1810  they  were  reorganized,  witk  a 
slight  change  of  their  rules. 

7.  Cidvary,  Daughters  of, — This  coogr^atioo  wt« 
founded  at  G^nea,  France,  by  Tirginie  Centurion,  is 
1619,  and  approved  by  pope  Pius  VII  io  1815.  Grf^c- 
ory  XVI  bestowed  upon  it  a  yearly  endowmeoL  TW 
work  of  this  order  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Order  of  n. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  with  the  exception  that  the  Dangfatcn 
are  employed  only  in  hospitals,  and  do  not  attend  tb« 
sick  at  their  homes.  They  are  also  called  Brigmoie  Sif- 
ters, 

8.  Childhood  of  Jesus,  Sisters  of  the,  were  founded  L 
Rome,  Oct.  15,  \^&b,  by  canon  Triest,and  on  July  20.  Ind^. 
recognised  as  a  regular  religious  community.  Tbfir 
special  object  is  to  care  for  poor  and  sick  children  under 
(en  years  of  age.  They  have  only  one  bouse,  situaxt:i. 
at  Rome. 

9.  Cross,  Holy,  Sisters  of  the,  have  their  mothw* 
house  at  Le  Mans,  France.  They  have  a  convent  at  >l 
Laurent,  near  Montreal,  with  100  sisters  aud  o<)vi(»: 
anil  in  the  United  States  (see  Sadlier,  Cath.  Dircetfw%. 
1879),  5  convents,  743  sisters,  88  schools,  with  266  po- 
pils,  and  5  asylums,  etc,  with  150  inroatea. 

10.  Cross^  our  Lady  of  the.  Sisters  of,  were  fooodel 
by  M.  Buisson  at  Murinais,  Grenoble,  France,  in  If^ 
Their  constitution  was  approve<l  by  the  bishop  of  Gre- 
noble, aud  they  had  in  1859  6  establishmenta  and  97 
sisters. 

11.  Father,  Eternal,  Sisters  of  the,— Th\%  order  ti> 
founded  at  Vannes,  France,  by  Jeanne  de  Queler,  ie  ilt^ 
latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  It  was  only  a  secaUr 
community  until  1701,  when  the  bishop  of  Vannea  gavt 
it  a  r^ular  constitution.  It  was  the  sole  order  in  Brit- 
tany in  which  the  perpetual  adoration  was  ertaMi*hf«i 
It  is  not  now  in  existence. 

12.  Holy  Family,  Sisters  of  the, — This  cmgre^atien 
was  founded  by  Madame  Rivier  about  1827,  and  was  in 
reality  an  outgrowth  of  the  Sisters  of  the  IVesentatian 
of  Mary.  It  has  in  the  United  States  (see  Sadlier,  Caii 
Directory,  1879)  2  convents,  with  9  sisters. 

13.  holy  Karnes,  Sisters  of  the,  were  founded  in  1^ 
in  the  diocese  of  Montreal,  and  have  their  headqoartfT' 
at  LongueiL  Thej'  have  in  the  diocese  10  bouses,  -K^ 
sisters,  novices,  etc,  and  1026  pupils;  in  the  diocej«  ct 
St.  Hyacinth,  2  houses,  with  213  pupils;  in  the  diooMP 
of  Sandwich,  8  houses,  with  793  pupils:  and  in  the 
United  Sutes,  13  houses,  with  2060  pupila  (see  Sadtief, 
Cath,  Directory,  1879). 

14.  Humility  of  Mary,  Sisters  of  the. — ^There  ia  a  ««- 
vent  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Humility  of  Mary  at  Xe« 
Bedford,  Pa.,  which  had  (according  to  Bamun,  Rcmtof 
ism  as  It  Is)  18  sisters,  8  pupil^  and  20  orphans;  aUi> 
communities  at  Newburg,  Louisville,  and  HarrisUiig,  U 
Beyond  this  no  information  is  given,  except  that  ti<r 
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nowhere  in  the  United  Sutes  (Sadlier,  CaiM,  Directory, 
1879)  4  houses,  58  sisters,  and  120  pupils. 

la.  Incarnate  Word,  Sittert  of  the,  have  in  the  United 
States  (SadUer,  Cath.  Directory,  1879)  8  houses,  46  sia- 
ten,  and  250  pupiK 

16.  Jena,  Daughters  of,  founded  in  1820  by^  the  bish- 
op of  GahoTft,  France,  and  recognised  by  the  government 
in  1858.  Their  rows  are  taken  annually  for  the  first 
eight  years  of  their  profesnon,  after  which  they  are 
taken  for  five  years. 

17.  JeMUs,  the  Child,  Sister*  of,  founded  at  Paris  by 
Nicolas  Barre  in  1678.  They  are  dependent  on  their 
superiors  for  their  support,  not  even  being  allowed  to 
dispose  of  any  property  without  their  consent.  They 
are  engaged  in  teaching  from  place  to  place  under  the 
direction  of  their  superiors.  They  confess  twice  a  week 
before  the  assembled  community.  There  are  several  of 
these  establishments  in  France.  In  the  United  States 
(see  Sadlier,  Catk  Directory)  they  had  in  1879  1  house, 
with  89  sisters  and  86  pupils. 

18.  Jesus  and  Mary,  Sisters  of— This  congregation 
was  founded  in  Lyons,  France,  in  1816,  by  Andre  Coin- 
dre,  assisted  by  Mile.  Claudine  Thevenet.  The  Sisters 
employ  themselves  in  the  educadon  of  young  children. 
A  branch  establishment  was  founded  in  Fuy,  Haute  Loire, 
in  1822;  and  in  1842  sisters  went  to  Hindostan,  and 
founded  schools  in  several  cities.  In  1849  they  founded 
an  establishment  in  Barcelona,  Spain,  from  which  have 
arisen  several  others.  In  1854  they  came  to  America, 
and  opened  a  school  in  Quebec,  in  which  diocese  they 
have  4  houses,  with  102  sisters  and  novices,  and  648  pu- 
pils.  In  the  United  Sutes  they  have  2  houses,  10  re- 
ligious, and  748  pupils  (see  Sadlier,  Cath,  Directory), 

19.  ist,  John  of  Penitence,  Sisters  of — The  two  mon- 
asteries of  this  name  were  founded  in  Spain  by  cardinal 
Ximenes,  the  one  at  Alcala  in  1504,  and  the  other  at 
Toledo  in  1511.  Pope  Leo  X  approved  the  order  in 
1514,  and  granted  it  liberal  benefices,  which  were  in- 
creased by  Philip  II.  The  house  at  Alcala  was  removed 
to  Madrid,  and  transferred  firom  the  Franciscan  rule  to 
that  of  the  Augustines. 

20.  8L  Joseph,  Sisters  o/I— This  order  was  foimded  at 
Pny,  France,  by  father  Medaille,  in  1650,  confirmed  by 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  1661,  and  received  the  royal 
sanction  in  1665.  In  1667  an  Asylum  of  Penitence  was 
established  in  connection  therewith.  Another  congre- 
gation was  founded  at  Bourg  in  1828,  The  principal 
bouse  is  at  Clermont.  In  the  United  States  the  order 
has  (see  Sadlier,  Cath,  Directory,  1879)  29  houses,  with 
680  sisters  and  novices;  77  schools,  with  7847  pupils; 
and  21  asylums,  etc,  with  about  2400  inmates. 

21.  SL  Louis,  Sisters  of,  an  order  founded  in  1808 
by  Madame  Bfalesherbes  and  her  daughter,  Madame 
Mol^  There  are  four  establishments,  devoted  to  in- 
struction and  religious  contemplation. 

22.  St,  MadeMne,  Sisters  o/.— This  order  was  found- 
ed at  Strasburg  in  1225,  and  approved  by  pope  Greg- 
ory IX  in  1257.  It  is  under  the  Aug^tinian  rule.  In 
1474,  during  the  wars,  it  was  broken  up,  and  the  build- 
ings destroyed.  The  order  was  afterwards  restored,  and 
la^ly  beneficed  by  the  pope.  In  1528,  so  greatly  had 
its  income  increased  that  the  magistrates  obliged  it  to 
contribute  largely  of  its  revenue  for  civil  purposes,  and 
in  1525  its  entire  income  was  confiscated. 

28.  8L  Martha,  Sisters  of  an  order  that  was  founded 
in  1818  by  Mile.  Edwige  de  Vivier  at  Romans.  In  1815 
it  was  settled  into  a  community,  having  had  a  house 
built  for  its  accommodation.  It  was  confirmed  by  the 
government  in  1826,  and  in  1848  had  80  establishments 
and  about  4500  Msters. 

24.  St,  Martha,  Sisters  of,  at  Phrigueux,  founded  in 
1648,  «id  approved  by  the  bishop  in  1650.  In  1701  a 
general  hospital  was  established,  and  another  in  1711. 
During  the  Revolution  the  Sisters  were  nearly  destroyed, 
beinf(  expelled  from  their  house.  Afterwards  they  were 
allowed  to  return,  but  in  1889  took  possession  of  a  new 
convent.    At  present  they  have  80  houses.    Another 
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branch  of  this  order,  called  the  Sisters  of  the  Orphans, 
was  founded  at  Gras  in  1881.  It  has  9  houses  and  about 
45  sisters. 

25.  Modesty,  Sisters  of,  founded  at  Venice  about  1578 
by  Dejanara  Yalmarana,  under  the  rule  of  St.  Francis. 
Their  employment  consist^  in  teaching,  visiting  the 
poor,  and  religious  exercises.  They  have  several  houses. 

26.  Nativity  of  our  Lord,  Sisters  of  the,  founded  at 
Oest,  France,  in  1818,  and  a  second  house  at  Valence  in 
1814.  The  order  was  approved  by  the  king  in  1826, 
and  by  pope  Pius  IX  in  1855. 

27.  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  Sisters  of  the,  founded  at 
Saint -Germain -en -Lave,  France,  in  1818.  They  are 
under  the  Augustinian  rule,  and  devote  themselves  to 
the  education  of  g^rls,  having  a  large  boarding-schooL 
They  have  also  a  free  school  for  poor  children. 

28.  Nazareth,  Holy  Family  of.  Sisters  of  the,  founded 
in  1851.  Their  object  is  principidly  to  prepare  girls  for 
vocations  by  religious  instruction.  They  were  approved 
by  the  bishop  in  1855,  Another  house,  Notre  Dame  of 
Nazareth,wa8  founded  at  Marseilles  about  1840  by  brother 
Olivier.  It  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
slave-g^rls  purchased  in  the  markets  of  the  Levant  The 
Society  of  iMdies  of  Nazareth  was  formed  at  Montmirail, 
France,  in  1822.  In  1853  the  Ladies  founded  a  house  at 
Nazareth,  ih  Palestine.    They  now  have  three  houses. 

29.  Paul,  St,,  Daughters  of,  fouitded  at  Trdguier, 
France,  in  1699.  Their  several  establishments  were 
broken  up  during  the  Revolution,  and  their  convents 
are  now  occupied  by  the  Ursulines. 

80.  Paul,  St,,  Hospital  Sisters  of,  called  Sisters  of 
Si.  Maurice  de  Chartres,  were  founded  in  1690,  re-es- 
tablished in  1808,  and  approved  by  the  government,  and 
also  by  an  imperial  edict,  in  1811.  They  had  in  1859 
88  establishments  in  the  diocese  of  Chartres,  and  67  in 
the  remainder  of  France;  in  England,  9  houses,  and  1 
in  Hong-Kong. 

81.  Paul,  St,,  Sisters  of — This  congregation  was 
founded  at  Angouldme,  France,  in  1826,  and  was  under 
the  Franciscan  rule.  The  Sisters  are  sometimes  called 
Ladies  of  Doyenni,  and  have  three  houses  in  France. 

82.  Philippines,  Oblate  Sisters  of,  were  founded  at 
Rome  by  Rutilio  Brandi  in  1620,  and  confirmed  by  Ur- 
ban VIII.  The  object  of  the  sisterhood  was  the  educa- 
tion of  poor  girls,  and  they  were  under  a  cardinal  pro- 
tector. 

88.  PhUomene,  St.,  Sisters  of,  were  established  at  Poi- 
tiers, France,  in  1885,  and  approved  in  1888.  They 
founded  a  smaU  agricultural  college  for  boys,  and  in 
1859  had  about  56  sisters. 

84.  Poor,  Little  Sisters  of  the,  were  founded  at  Saint« 
Servan,  Brittany,  by  the  abb^  Le  Pailleur  in  1840. 
Much  opposed  at  firat,  they  soon  opened  houses  in  all 
the  cities  of  France.  They  were  approved  by  Pius  IX, 
July  9, 1854,  and  recognised  by  the  French  govemroent 
in  1856.  In  1868  they  came  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  now 
have  houses  in  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  Baltimore,  St. 
Louis,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Louisville,  and  Boston. 
There  is  another  community,  styled  Sixers  of  the  Poor 
of  SL  Francis,  which  originated  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
the  present  century,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1857.  They  have  many  establishments  in  the  large 
dties. 

85.  Presentation,  Sisters  of  the, — Under  this  general 
name  were  several  congregations.  That  of  Notre  Dame, 
founded  in  the  diocese  of  Digne,  France,  by  Mgr.  Miol- 
liss,  bishop  of  Digne,  was  recognised  by  royal  ordinance 
in  1826.  In  1859  they  had  8  esUblishments  and  100 
sisters. 

86.  Presentation  of  the  Virgin,  Sisters  of  <*«.— This 
order  was  founded  at  Tours,  France,  in  1684  by  Marie 
Poussepin.  It  has  been  a  fiourishing  community,  hav- 
ing a  large  number  of  establishments,  with  about  1200 
sisters,  who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  hospital  work.  The 
Presentation  of  Mary  was  founded  at  Bourg  Saint- 
And^ol,  France,  by  Madame  Rivier,  in  1796,  and  ap- 
proved by  Gregory  XVI  in  1836.  .  Sevcoal  other  estab- 
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[iM  in  France.  In  1853  an  eaUblithownt 
w»  ruimed  at  3iiale-H«rie-4le-MoniHiu',  Canada,  whicb 
haa  now  (IS79)  in  the  dioceae  of  Sl  Hvacinlh  9  houao, 
200  sitlcn,  and  1600  pupil*.  Ot  the  Order  of  Ibe  Fre*- 
ciitation  ibfTv  are  in  the  United  Suica  3  bomea,  68 
■iaiere,  tiiil  875  pupils. 

S7.  Saviour,  Goad,  StUtrt  of  ihe,  wen  rounded  at 
Caen,  Normandy,  in  1720  by  two  poor  kitIs,  who  in 
1730  opened  aiylania  for  bomeleaa  children  and  olhen. 
They  were  »uppr*a»ed  in  1789,  but  peraevered  in  their 
labor  until  May  22, 1805,  when  15  eiatera  met  in  com- 
mnnity.     They  were  ebar^ 


n  IS17,  a 


Id  lf>74  (he  molher-bouH 
wards  if  1000  intane  patients.  They  have  3  eaUblish- 
menU—Albi,  Pont  TAbbe,  and  Bnicouct.  In  Canada, 
the  care  of  the  inune  at  Quebec  deTulved  on  the  Siaten 
of  the  general  hoapital  till  1S44. 

88.  Solilaira,  nuna  of  the  Order  of  St.  Peter  ol  A1- 
caniaia,  inMitnted  by  cardinal  Barbeiini  in  16Ta  They 
tmiute  the  aualere  pncdces  of  their  patron  aaint,  ob- 
aerve  perpetual  ailence,  and  employ  their  time  wholly 
in  apiritual  exerciaea;  they  go  barefoot,  gird  themaelTei 
with  a  cord  round  the  waist,  and  wear  no  linen. 

39.  Triails,  Holg,  Sitltrt  nflhe,  founded  at  Valence, 
France,  by  mother  Andr^an  de  3ainte-Eapri(  in  1686. 
The  congtegatiou  auffered  much  during  the  Revolution, 
but  was  not  expelled  frum  iu  home.  lu  1887  it  renived 
the  royal  approval,  since  which  time  it  baa  laigely  ia- 
creaaeil  in  eetablishmenta  and  nnmbera. 

*0.  fBWH,CA™(wn,ait«r<o/;  founded  at  Fontenay- 
le-Comte,  France,  by  Madame  PulailloD  in  1662,  and 
cnnSmed  by  the  srchbiahop  of  Parii  in  the  aame  year. 
This  order  ia  under  the  prutectiim  of  the  Holy  Family — 
•leaua,  Maiy,  and  Joaeph.  Ditperaed  by  tbe  Revolution, 
the  Slaters  were  authorized  lo  reunite  themselves  into 
a  community.  Itie  order  Is  very  Oouriahing,  having 
hoiiaes  in  many  of  the  pnvincee  of  France. 

41.  Pir^w,  Hnlg,  Si*ter$  of  lit,  or  Ijulia  of  Bade*. 
an  order  founded  at  Rennes,  Fnnce,  in  1676,  and  au- 
thorised by  Louis  XIV  in  1678.  It  was  founded  for  the 
reception  of  girla  who  had  been  converted  from  Calvin- 
ism to  tbe  Church  of  Rome,  hut  baa  not  grown  much 
aince  the  general  decline  of  the  Keformation  in  France. 

See  Apptttimi'  Amrriaiii  Csckrp.  s.  v.;  Bamnm,  Ao- 
nonum  oi  /(  /( .-  Mif^e,  DicL  da  Ordrtt  Rdigiax,  voL 
i-iv ;  Sadlier,  Calkotic  ftiitclorf,  1ST9. 

SISTERHOODS,  PnoTBBrA.Tr.  In  the  Church  of 
England,  aeveral  commuiii^ea  of  women  devot«d  lo 
works  of  charity  bare  been  orgauiied  in  the  present 

I .  Siilen  of  Merty  were  founded  at  Devonport,  about 
1846,  by  Miss  Lydia  Sellon,  and  were  at  first  under  the 
visitorial  control  of  the  bishop  of  Exeter.     The  society 

munity  and  leading  an  active  life;  those  unable  to  lake 
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6.  SiMlnkeod  of  SI.  Mary  tke  Virgi,  was  cWabfati 
at  Wymering  in  1859,  and  cnnsiala  of  uierliood  (mi- 
dents)  and  ladies  of  charity  (aaeodatei).  It  has  Imcb- 
es  It  Hincb«ter  and  AlderabolL 

6.  SUIerlioodnf  SI.  Thonuu  die  if artfrhtM  It*  ruta 
house  at  Oxford,  and  btanchea  at  Liverpool  and  Plja- 

7.  Sitttn  oflht  Poor  were  founded  in  ISSI .  and  I 
their  parent  house  in  London,  with  bnitchea  at  E 
bui^b,  Clifton,  Faatboume,  and  West  Cbeater. 

In  the  Protestant  EfHscopal  Church,  the  Sultn  ffiit 
Hofy  Commmiom  were  fouided  bv  the  exenions  oT  lit 
Rev.  W.  A.  Uuhlenburg,  in  connection  wiih  tbe  Cbnrrli 
of  the  Holy  Communion  in  New  York.  Thry  art  ■>- 
der  no  vows,  and  leave  whenever  they  idease.  Thn 
are  usually  received  between  the  ages  of  twefily-6n 
and  forty  years ;  if  under  tweoty-flve,  they  moat  imn 
the  conaenl  of  their  parents  or  guardians  Since  1^ 
thevbave  had  charge  of  St  Luke's  Hospital,  New  TmL 

There  is  alao  a  community  of  four  or  Bve  aislei*  aan- 
ciated  with  tbe  "  House  of  Prayer,'  Newarfc,  N.  J.  I 

SUtTum  (Gr.  BiTtrrpov),  a  mystical  inatrumeal  of 
music  used  by  tbe  ancient  Egyptians  in  the  wordiip  ef 

wood-cut,  which  represents  an  ancient  sistrum  formffir 
belonging  lo  the  library  of  St.  (icnevitve,  at  Paris.  Afa- 
leiuB  (Jfrf.  xi,  ll!l,  121,  ed.  Aid.)  describes  the  utnai 
as  a  bronae  rattle,  consisting  of  a  narrow  plate  cnrrri 
like  a  sword-beli,  through  which  passed  a  few  rods  thu 
rendered  a  loud,  shrill  sound.  He  says  that  these  in- 
gold.  Plutarch  says  that  tbe  shaking  of  the  four  ban 
within  the  circular  apais  represented  tbe  agitattno  d 
the  four  elementa  within  the  cotupaaa  of  the  woriJ,  by 
which  all  things  are  continually  destroyed  and  npcw- 
duced,  aitd  that  tbe  cat  sculptured  upon  tbe  apais  wai 
an  emblem  of  the  moon. 
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and  render  such  nasistanee  as  they  may. 

4.  ^tderAoorf  of  ,S/.  Jfofj,  Wangate,  was  established 
in  I860,  and  has  branch  houaea  at  Bedminster,  Pljin- 
OBlh,  and  other  placea. 


came  a  member  of  the  First  Baptist  Chnrch  ii 
delphia,  July  4. 1808.  For  some  yearn  he  wu  ofK'^ 
in  a  successful  buainess  in  Pbilsdetphia.  being  a  maoii- 
facturer  of  pncket-buoKs.  Hia  heart  being  set  upon  Ihr 
preaching  of  tbe  Gospel,  he  was  licensed  bvihe  CtaDRti 
in  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  whither  he  had  removed.  Aa^ 
IS,  1814.  For  a  time  he  preached  without  ordinaliDo. 
A  cnngrega^on  having  been  formed  in  Haddon6eld.  te 
waa  ordained  as  ita  pastor  in  August,  1819,  and  heU 
that  ofGee  for  nineteen  yean,  not  only  without  chaip 
to  tbe  Church,  but  proving  bis  love  Ibr  It  by  contrib- 
uting liberally  to  the  erenion  of  a  house  of  «i 
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d  Ser'- 


waa  the  last  of  tt 


ed  to  Philadelphia,  when  be  di«l 
as  a  member  of  the  body  which  is 
Bsptist  General  Conrenlien.  te^ 
tbirly-thtee  who  were  tbe  cooaii- 
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uent  memben  of  tlmt  important  society.   See  T*he  Mia- 
tiamary  Jubike,  p.  1 18.     (J.  C  S.) 

Bisj^hoB,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  son  of  iEo- 
Ins  and  Enarete,  though  authorities  differ,  who  married 
Merope,  the  daughter  of  Atlas  and  a  Pleiad,  and  became 
the  father  of  Glaucus.  He  is  said  to  have  built  the 
town  of  Epbyra,  or  Corinth.  He  was  noted  for  crafti- 
ness, and  numerous  instances  of  this  quality  are  pre- 
served respecting  him.  Autolycus,  the  son  of  Mercury, 
the  celebrated  cattle-stealer  of  Parnassus,  had  robbed 
the  herds  of  Sisyphus  among  others,  and  defaced  the 
marks  by  which  they  might  be  distinguished ;  but  Sisy- 
phus was  able  to  select  his  own  from  the  herds  on  Par- 
nassus, because  the  initial  of  his  name  had  been  stamped 
under  the  hoof.  In  revenge,  Sisyphus  violated  Anticlea, 
according  to  a  later  tradition,  and  thus  became  the  real 
father  of  Ulysses.  When  Jupiter  carried  off  iEg^na,  the 
daughter  of  Asopus  the  river- god,  Sisyphus  informed 
the  father  who  the  ravisher  was,  and  the  king  of  gods 
punished  him  in  Tartarus  by  compelling  him  to  roll  a 
stone  up  a  hiU,  from  which  it  incessantly  rolls  back  as 
soon  as  it  reaches  the  summit.  Innumerable  reasons 
are,  however,  g^ven  for  the  infliction  of  this  punishment. 
See  YoUmer,  Wdrterb,  <L  MytkoL  s.  ▼. ;  Anthon,  Clou, 
Did,  8.  V. ;  Smith,  Did,  ofMythoL  s.  y. 

Sita,  in  Hindii  mythology,  was  an  avatar  of  the 
goddess  Lakshmi,  in  which  she  emerged  from  the  blood 
exacted  as  a  tribute  from  holy  devotees  who  had  noth- 
ing else,  by  the  tyrant  of  Lanka.  Sita  was  made  the 
consort  of  Rama  or  Vbhnu.  According  to  others,  she 
was  the  daughter  of  Janaka,  a  king  of  Mithil&.  The 
word  means  literally  *'  furrow,**  as  she  was  not  bom  in 
the  usual  sense  of  this  word,  but  arose  from  a  furrow 
when  her  father  was  ploughing  the  ground,  whence  she 
is  also  called  P&rthivl  (from  pr'thici,  ^  the  earth*'). 

Bitalcas,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  surname  of 
the  Delphian  Apollo, 

Site  of  ChuroheB.  By  the  Christian  religion  the 
worship  of  God  is  not  limited  to  place,  and  yet  from  a 
very  early  period  a  preference  was  manifested  for  cer- 
tain favorite  situations.  The  primitive  Christians  se- 
lected the  summit  of  some  high  hill  or  elevated  ground, 
unless  compelled,  for  the  sake  of  concealment,  to  resort 
to  some  less  conspicuous  place.  They  also  erected  their 
churches  over  the  tombs  of  martyrs  and  confessors.  Not 
unfiequently  they  built  subterranean  churches  and  ora- 
tories; but  this  was  always  on  account  of  some  local 
and  special  reason.  Such  churches  were  called  Kpvirraif 
erypUe, 

Si-Tenno,  in  Japanese  mythology,  is  a  name  for 
the  four  superior  deities  of  the  thirty-thiird  heaven  of 
Shintnism. 

Siteresia  (Zinipf  <na,  lTTi<rui)t  an  annual  allowance 
of  com  granted  (out  of  the  yearly  tribute  of  every  city) 
to  the  clergy,  virgins,  and  widows  of  the  Church.  This 
grant  was  ordered  by  Constantine,  and  continued  to  the 
time  of  Julian,  who  withdrew  the  whole  aUowance.  Jo- 
vian restored  it  in  some  measure,  granting  a  third  of 
the  former  allowance,  and  promising  the  whole  as  soon 
as  the  public  storehouses  were  better  replenished.  See 
Bingham,  Ckridian  Antiq,  bk.  v,  ch.  iv,  p.  7. 

Sith,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  streams 
which  flow  down  from  the  antlers  of  the  stag  iEjk- 
thymer. 

Sithnlddo,  in  Grecian  mythology,  were  nymphs 
who  were  highly  venerated  at  Megara,  insomuch  that 
Theagenes  surrounded  their  fountain  with  a  magnifl- 
cent  enclosure  of  columns.  One  of  them  became,  by 
Jupiter,  the  noother  of  Megarus,  ancestral  hero  of  the 
Megarians. 

Sithon,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  represented  as 
the  son  of  Poseidon  and  Assa,  or  of  Ares  and  Achiroe, 
and  as  married  to  the  nymph  Mcndeis,  by  whom  he 
bad  Pallene  and  Rhceteia.    He  was  king  of  the  Ha- 


domantes  in  Macedonia,  or  of  Thrace.  Pallene,  being 
sought  by  many  suitors,  was  by  Sithon  promised  to  the 
aspirant  who  should  successfully  wage  a  single  combat 
with  him,  and  eventually  to  either  Dryas  or  Cleitus,  as 
the  duel  might  determine.  By  the  connivance  of  Pal- 
lene, Dryas  was  overcome  and  killed ;  but  her  trick 
having  been  discovered  by  Sithon,  he  built  a  pyre  on 
which  to  bam  her  with  the  body  of  Dryas.  Aphrodite, 
however,  extinguished  the  already  blazing  pile,  and  so 
caused  Sithon  to  change  his  mind  and  give  Pallene  to 
Cleitus.     See  Smith,  Did,  of  Gr.  and  Rom,  MytkoL  s.  v. 

Sithsekar,  in  Norse  mjrthology,  the  long  heard, 
was  a  surname  of  Odin, 

Sit'nah  (Heb.  Sitnah',  nj^b ;  Sept  ix^pia ;  Joee- 
phus,  2Urcyv<i,  i4n^  i,  18,  2;  Vulg.  Immicitia),  the  sec- 
ond of  the  two  wells  dug  by  Isaac  in  the  valley  of 
Gerar,  and  the  possession  of  which  the  herdmen  of  the 
valley  disputed  with  him  (Gen.  xxvi,  21).  Like  the 
first  one,  Eeek,  it  received  its  name  from  the  disputes 
which  took  place  over  it,  Sitnah  meaning,  as  is  stated 
in  the  margin,  "  hatred,"  or  more  accurately  **  accusa- 
tion," but  the  play  of  expression  has  not  been  in  this 
instance  preserved  in  the  Hebrew.  The  Sept,  how- 
ever, has  attempted  it — Upivovro  .  .  .  ix^pitL  The 
root  of  the  name  is  the  same  as  that  of  Satan,  and  this 
has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  Aquila  and  Syroma- 
chus,  who  render  it  respectively  dvriKtifuvri  and  ivav' 
nWic* — Smith.    See  Isaac. 

Sito,  an  appellative  of  CVtm  in  Grecian  mythology, 
particularly  prevalent  in  Syracuse. 

Sitrangaden,  in  Hindii  mythology,  was  a  son  of 
Santanen  and  Satiawedi,  who  suspected  his  mother  of 
criminal  intercourse  with  her  step-son,  but,  on  the  man- 
ifestation of  her  innocence  and  virtue,  atoned  for  his* 
suspicion  by  causing  himself  to  be  bumed  to  death  in  a 
hollow  tree. — VoUmer,  Worterb,  d,  MythoL  s.  v. 

Sitsi  CUki,  the  evening  fesHvaL  is  celebrated  in  Ja- 
pan on  the  seventh  day  of  the  seventh  month. 

Bitting  (prop.  2^^,  yasAdb,  Ka^Zofuxi).  This  is 
the  favorite  posture  of  Orientals.  In  the  absence  of 
chairs,  it  becomes  a  necessity  to  sit  upon  the  floor  with 
the  feet  crossed  under  one.  "  In  Palestine  people  sit 
at  all  kinds  of  Vork.  The  carpenter  saws,  planes,  and 
hews  with  his  hand-adze  sitting  upon  the  ground  or 
upon  the  plank  he  is  planing.  The  washerwoman  sits 
by  the  tub;  and,  in  a  word,  no  one  stands  where  it  is 
possible  to  sit.  Shopkeepers  always  sit,  and  Levi  sit- 
ting at  the  receipt  of  custom  (Matt  ix,  9)  is  the  exact 
way  to  sute  the  case"  (Thomson,  Lctnd  and  Book,  i, 
191).  "  No  Moslem  will  move  when  he  can  stand,  or 
stand  when  he  can  sit  We  observed  three  men  in  a 
farrier*s  shop  devoting  their  combined  energies  to  the 
shoeing  of  a  little  mule.  One  sat  under  the  mule's 
nose,  and  held  it  down  with  a  halter ;  another  sat  with 
its  foot  turned  up  in  his  lap;  and  a  third  sat  alongside 
while  he  fitted  and  nailed  the  shoe.  Even  the  masons 
must  sit  on  their  hawiches,  and  fill  their  panniers  with 
lime;  and  a  little  farther  on,  where  some  new  pave- 
ment was  in  progress,  all  the  paviors  sat  at  their  work, 
from  the  boys  lolling  on  their  hams,  who  passed  the 
stones  from  the  heap,  to  the  two  men  who  sat  rt>-a-PM 
with  a  great  mallet  between  them,  and  in  that  posture 
lazily  poised  and  let  it  fall.  But  the  acme  of  the  art 
of  sitting  seemed  to  have  been  reached  by  a  party  of 
reapers  in  a  wheat-field  through  which  we  rode.  All 
in  a  long  row,  men  and  women,  sat  to  reap,  and  jerked 
themselves  forwards  or  sideways  as  their  work  pro- 
gressed" (Tristram,  Land  of  Itraelj  p.  616).  See  At- 
titude; Bkd;  Eating. 

SITTING,  as  a  postnre  of  Christian  adoniHon,  never 
had  (according  to  Bingham)  any  allowance  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  ancient  Church,  being  considered  by  them 
as  very  irreverent.  Neither  did  they  ever  receive  sit- 
ting the  sacrament  of  the  Lord^s  sapper,  but  always 
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bDCcling  ot  ttudinB.  Il  wis  quita  ■  Rcnanl  ciwtoni 
in  ehc  eulj  Cbureb  for  Ihe  people  to  BUnd  vrhile  lu- 
leoing  tn  th«  Mnnon.  Tbis  cuUom  «■■  moM,  obMrrcd 
in  Africa,  Fr«OCT,and  MOie  uf  [he  Greek  churchoi,  while 
in  tbr  churcbe*  uf  (uly  Ifae  contnry  cnUom  pr«v«ile<L 
Tbi>  pouun  is  elluwed  in  the  Cbunh  of  EogUnd  «l 
tbe  reading  of  Lhe  leMona  in  the  mocning  end  evening 
pr«yw,«nd«l>oorth«  GnC  leeeoD  orejuilk  in  ihecom- 
mimion  aerrice,  but  et  no  other  litue  except  during  Ib« 
■ennon.  SnoK  of  our  Prototant  denaminetioiu  uee 
utting  aa  tbe  poature  of  prayer,  aod  of  reeeiving  (he. 
Lord'a  wpptr.  Some  Ariana  in  PoUnd  bave  done  this 
for  the  BTowfld  reasnn  of  showing  thai  they  do  not  b». 
lieve  Christ  to  be  God,  bnt  only  their  feUow-cresture. 
See  BinghuD,  C*™t  AnHq. ;  Hook,  C*iirc*  Diet.  ■.  v. 

BlTB,  In  Hindfi  mythology,  is  the  third  member  of 
the  Hindft  trinitv,  (he  tetjible  destroyrr,  Aojoniing 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Sirsites,  he  la,  next  to  Iki' 
the  higheat  gud,  to  whom  Bnhaw  and  Viibnu  are 
ordinite;  but  tbe  wonbippen  of  Vishnn  and  Bnhma 
rank  Siva  lower  tban  eilher  of  these  dcitiak  He  ii 
commonly  reptewnted  is  riding  on  the  ox  Nundi  (tb. 
symbol  of  wisdom),  and  holding  his  beautifnl  consor 
Plrvati  on  bis  lap.  Paintera  and  sculptors  have  sought 
to  iDlndooe  into  his  cuuntenioce  every  imaginable  re- 

and  be  is  regard- 
ed as  cruel  and 
blood  -  thinuy,  so 


of  all 


SlTpMaadilM,  a  larm  employed  by  the  BodAbU 
in  Ceylon  to  denote  almsgiving  when  practiced  in  n- 
'  ilipo  (o  the  priests.  Of  this  alm^;iving  there  art  km 
JTisions:  l.Cbiwara-dina,  tbe  gift  ofrobea:  2.  Abiifr 
dna,  the  gift  of  food ;  S.  Sayaniisana-dAna,  lhe  gift  uf 
pallet  on  which  to  recline;  i.  Gilanipratya-diiia, thi 
ift  of  medicine  or  sick  diet.      See  Uaidy,  Eaila* 


Slx-PiinolplA  Baptlsta.     See  BAmars,  Sn- 

fllxt,  Chbtbtian  Heimbich,  D.D.,  a  Gennan  tbes- 
Ingian,  member  of  conaislAry,  and  dean  of  Muranbtr^ 

who  died  Aug.  SO,  1866,  is  best  known  as  the  biognphs 
orPuH/£h!r(q.T.)  (Heidelberg,  1843;  Ansbuh,  1K7). 
He  also  wrote,  Fttrvt  Paului  Bergeriiu,pdpHliciir  Sm- 
rim,  hilliolitdier  Bitdiof  irwf  Vo,iAiiftfrT  da  Evm- 
gttiiimi  (Brunswick,  IS65) ;  the  same  in  •  popnlai  edi- 
tion (ibiiL  1866).  See  Zncbold,  BibKetirca  Tkiolm, 
lZ33j  Liltrariidifr  Ha«d<eti*er,  1866,  p.S5G.      (B.  P.) 

Bixtna  Siuienbib,  an  Italian  convert  from  Juduws 
wu  bom  at  Sienna  in  l&SO.  After  his  convenica  ig 
Christianity  he  joined  the  Order  of  Frmnciscam,  asd 
distinguished  himself  i>y  his  preaching  in  many  diio 
of  Italy.  Having  been  accused  uf  helerodoxy,  (he  Is- 
quiaition  condcmTied  him  to  Ihe  slake,  iHit  he  wis  samd 
through  tbe  interveniion  of  tbe  cintinil  UicbaeJ  Gliit- 
lieri,  ifterwirde  pope  Pius  Y,  with  whose  aid  be  joinni 
the  Duminicana.  He  now  betook  himself  to  tbe  siiiJr 
of  Greek,  Hebnw,  hiatory,  and  pbilosophy,  and  dtuin- 
guisbed  himself  both  as  a  writer  and  a  preacher.  Uf 
died  in  1569.  The  work  wbicb  immoniliied  his  naw 
is  his  BMiotkrca  Sanria  a  Prucipuit  CatMoliai  Etd, 
^■rtorOufCotfrcta  (Venice,  1566,  ind  often;  lastly  !<a- 
ple^  1T4S),  wbicb  be  dediiUtal  to  pope  nu  V,  iod  ia 
his  dedidtioD  be  states,  **  Me,  qEiem  tn  oliin,  ab  iiArii 


Of  love 
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e  ii  to  let  contrary  to  hii  will;  fur  he  bimsdf 
A  celesUal  years  in  the  arms  of  the  fas-  ! 
cinating  Umi,  an  earlier  form  of  ParvalL  He  conse-  ' 
quenily  awakens  all  life,  as  he  destroys  it^-i  contradic- 
tion whose  solution  must  be  found  in  the  fact  that  tbe 
natural  and  religious  teachings  of  tbe  Hindis  do  not 
lecogniae  any  real  annibUition,  but  simply  a  InHafor- 
mation,  change,  tbe  pausing  from  one  condition  into 
another.  Siva  appears  is  in  immeisursble  pillir  of 
fire  whose  dimetisions  Tislinu  and  Brahma  cannot  es- 
timate, ind  IS  HihidevB  (the  greiC  god) ;  and  also  in 
a  large  number  uf  additional  avalira,  in  all  of  which  he 
promotes  the  welfare  of  the  world  by  means  nf  destruc- 
tion. The  worship  paid  him  is  icconiingly  both  cruel 
and  liacivious.  The  frequent  devedasbiM  celebrated 
in  tbe  pagodis  of  India  are  chiefly  in  bia  honor. — Voll- 
mer,  Wdrltrb.  d.  MgthoL  s.  v. 

Sivabrcuuulm, in  HindQism, are  Brahminsof  the 
sect  of  Sivwtes,  who  recognise  Siva  as  tbe  supreme 

Si'TMD  (Heb.  BUxa',  ll'p ;  Sept.  Viaav),  tbe  third 
month  of  the  Hebrew  year,  from  tbe  new  moon  of  June 
to  Ihe  new  moon  of  July.  The  name  admica  of  a  He- 
brew eqrmolog; ;  Init  as  it  occun  only  in  Eslb.  viii,  9,  it 
ia  better  to  regard  it  as  of  Penian  origin,  like  tbe  other 
namea  of  tnODtba ;  the  corresponding  Persian  month  be- 
,-  Zend,  Oewfi^lrautb*,'  Pehlvi.  ^o- 
Kf  (Beufey,  Jfonalsjunei^  p.  IS,  41  sq.,  122  sq. ; 


lumineillustnBti,~eie.  The  AiUwlAna  is  divided  isis 
eight  books:  tbe  Bnt  ireaU  of  the  divisioD  and  iut>M- 
ity  of  Uie  Scriptures;  the  second  coniains  a  hiNorics! 
md  alphibetidl  index  of  the  mitler;  tbe  third  tnaa 
of  the  interpretilion  of  the  Holy  Writings;  tbe  foank 
gives  an  alphabetical  list  of  Citbtdic  interprMcn;  tlis 
fifth  (published  ilso  separately  with  the  title  An]*- 
trvpretai^  8-  Scripturut  A  btolutimma  [  C<^4^De,  1S77- 
88])  contains  ahermencuticof  the  Scriptares,  tbe  nxik 
■nd  seventh  contain  exegetical  disqoisitions;  and  tta 
Lastan  apology  of  the  Scriptures.  The  work  was  higUj 
esteemed  among  both  Catholics  and  Proteatanta.  Be- 
sides  Ibis,  he  also  published  homilies  and  mathemstial 
writings.  See  Kslkar,  /irarl  u.  dit  Kircir,  p.  72  iq.i 
Tieologiicha  Umwnai-l,e3itm,KV.;  Tya^n, BM.rii.  \ 
Tvi;  Wolf,  BibL  Htbma,  i,  930;  Simon  [R.],  HiMiin  : 
Critiqut,  p.  467  sq, ;  Fsbricii  DflKtat  A  r^Msn^orva  « 
SglialHu,  p.  616;    Hoefer,  A'lwr.  Bioy.  Cimiral/,  a  v. 

cap.) 

SlxtOB  Z  (St),  pope,  was  bom  at  Rome,  of  a  sensm- 
rial  familv,  near  the  close  of  tbe  Ist  century,  and  mk- 
ceeded  Alexander  I  in  119.  We  know  little  of  his  Frfb 
except  that  he  perished  in  1^  during  the  perwcntidi 
ordered  by  the  emperor  Hadrian.  He  was  caooniud. 
and  his  day  was  flxed  aa  Aug.  6,  although  he  ippean 
in  tbe  martyrologies  likewise  under  April  3  or  6.  Theft 
have  been  attributed  to  him  two  decretal  Lttttrt,  wbid 
are  furious;  there  is  also  a  Comnfltr^r^   mtder  Vn 

tbe  episcopal  office  by  Telesphurus. 

SlxtD*  n  (Si.),  pope,  was  bom  at  Athtaa  abatt 
the  year  ItIO,  and  was  originally  a  philoaoplMiT.  Btiag 
elected  (Aug.  24,  247)  to  succeed  Stephen  I,  b«  wHia- 
cused,  during  the  persecution  under  Valeriao,  of  pfaKk- 
ing  Christianity,  and  was  brought  to  the  Temple  <i 
Mars  to  offer  sacriHce,  but,  refusing,  be  was  mariyR^ 
Aug.  6,  268.     Two  of  the  false  decretals  [see  DbcU- 
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TAiJB,  PsBUDO-IsiDORiAif]  are  attribaled  to  him.    He 
was  succeeded  by  Denis. 


(St,)f  pope,  was  born  «t  Rome  about 
the  beginning  of  the  5th  century.  He  became  a  priest 
under  Zotimus,  whose  decree  against  the  Pelagians  he 
wrote  in  418,  and  to  him  Augustine  directed  his  cele- 
brated letter  on  grace.  He  was  elected  (July  81, 432) 
to  succeed  Celestine  I,  and  labored  with  more  real  than 
succesB  to  reconcile  Cyril  of  Alexandria  with  John  of 
ADtiocb.  Sixtus  built  several  churches,  adorned  oth- 
ers, and  enlarged  the  basilica  of  Tiberius  (now  St.  Mary 
Major),  as  well  as  that  of  St.  John  Lateran.  He  died  at 
Rome,  Aug.  18, 440,  and  was  succeeded  by  Leo  the  Great. 
There  remain  of  this  pope  eight  LeUerSy  some  poems, 
and  a  few  supposititiotts  works. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
GinirakyB,y. 

Siztus  rV,  pope  (originally  Francetco  deUa  Ro- 
r^re),  was  bom  July  22, 1414,  it  is  said  of  the  family  of 
Bovere;  but,  according  to  the  best  historians,  he  was 
the  son  of  a  poor  fisherman.  He  was  brought  up  by 
cardinal  Bessarion,  and  entered  the  Order  of  the  Minor- 
ity whose  head  he  eventually  became.  Paul  II  made 
htm  a  cardinal,  and  he  succeeded  him  as  pope,  Aug.  9, 
1471.  Hb  pontificate  was  occupied  with  schemes  of  re- 
form, and  with  expeditions  against  the  Turks;  but  he 
also  engaged  earnestly  in  efforts  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  privileges  of  the  Holy  See,  laying  the  city  of 
Florence  under  an  interdict,  and  finally  Venice  like- 
wise. Being  of  a  weak  and  unprincipled  character,  he 
wasted  the  public  and  papal  resources  in  his  extrava- 
gant intrigues.  He  died  at  Rome,  Aug.  18, 1484,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Innocent  VIII.  It  was  he  who  built 
the  Sistine  Chapel  and  founded  the  Festival  of  the 
Conception  of  the  Virgin.  There  are  a  few  theological 
treatises  by  him,  also  some  LeUer$f  etc,  for  which 'see 
Uoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GhUralej  s.  ▼. 

Biztos  V,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  popes 
of  Rome,  was  descended  from  Slavonian  parents,  who 
had  fled  to  Italy  at  the  period  of  the  Ottoman  conquest 
of  their  country.  His  father,  Pereto  Peretti,  was  a 
vine-dresser  in  the  humblest  circumstances,  but  so  hope- 
ful of  the  fortunes  of  his  son  that  he  named  him  Felix^ 
or  Felice,  This  child  was  bom  in  1621,  and  educated 
by  his  unde,  Fra  Salvatore,  who  had  fortunately  joined 
the  Franciscan  order  of  friars.  Before  passing  under 
hu  care,  however,  the  young  Felix  had  acted  as  swine- 
herd, or  in  any  field  occupation  by  which  a  scanty  ad- 
dition could  be  made  to  his  parents*  income.  Felix  Pe- 
retti made  great  prog^ress  in  scholarship  and  dialectics, 
and  being  ordained  priest  acquired  a  valuable  reputa- 
tion by  his  oratory  as  Lent  preacher  in  Rome  in  the 
vear  1552.     His  firmness  in  the  Catholic  faith  at  this 
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time,  under  trying  circumstances,  procured  him  also  the 
friendship  of  the  grand  inquisitor,  and  the  now  rising 
churchman  attached  himself  to  the  severe  party  of  Ig- 
natius and  others,  whose  influence  was  then  beginning 
to  be  felt.  In  quick  succession  he  became  commissary- 
general  at  Bologna,  inquisitor  at  Venice,  and  procura- 
tor-general of  his  order;  and  these  steps  gained,  by  dint 
of  a  pushing  and  resoluto  ambition,  he  b  said  to  have 
assumed  the  greatest  humility,  and  affected  the  infirmi- 
ties of  old  age.  The  troth  of  such  statements,  however, 
is  denied  by  Ranke,  who  justly  observes  that  the  high- 
est dignities  are  not  to  be  won  by  such  means.  It  is 
much  more  probable  that  Peretti*8  energy  as  a  reformer 
of  his  order,  and  the  discriminating  friendship  of  the 
.  pope,  Pius. V,  martced  him  out  as  the  man  for  the  epoch, 
and  we  know  that  he  stood  firmly  by  his  favorite,  whom 
he  dotbed  with  the  purple  in  1570.  The  son  of  the 
▼ine-dresaer  was  now  ranked  with  the  princes  of  Italy 
by  the  title  of  cardinal  Montalto,  and  he  still  varied  his 
public  labors  by  roral  occupations.  We  are  not  in- 
formed of  all  the  circumstances  attending  his  election 
to  the  papacy,  but  be  succeeded  Gregory  XIII  in  1585, 
and  at  once  commenced  the  administrative  and  social 
laftinDs  in  Italy  that  he  had  so  long  contemplated.  Un^ 


like  a  recent  example,  he  carried  his  measores  with  a 
high  and*  firm  hand,  and  so  vigoroudy  enforced  justice 
that  the  instances  often  read  more  like  cold-blooded 
craelty.  His  measures  had  the  desfared  effect,  however, 
of  extirpating  the  bandits  who  had  so  long  overran  the 
country,  and  of  bringing  some  show  of  order  out  of  the 
general  lawlessness  of  society.  We  cannot  enumerate 
here  his  great  enterprises  in  administrative  reform,  or 
the  magnificence  of  his  public  works,  but  they  all  mark 
his  passion  for  order  and  completeness.  His  foreign 
policy  was  of  the  same  trenchant  description ;  no  hidf 
measures  or  vaporings  were  to  be  tolerated.  For  exam- 
ples of  this  spirit  it  may  be  sufficient  to  name  the  great 
Catholic  league,  and  the  invasion  of  England  by  the 
Spanish  Armada.  Still  more  surprising  and  gigantic 
were  his  conceptions  as  he  grew  old,  as  his  rigid  financial 
system  enabled  him  to  amass  a  large  public  treasure  in 
the  vaults  of  SL  Angela  His  designs  now  were  sufficient 
to  prove  that  he  had  perfected  the  govemment  of  his 
own  states  and  improved  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
as  an  instraroent  of  a  more  universal  dominion  than  the 
papacy  had  ever  reached ;  even  the  Greek  Church  and 
the  empire  of  Mohammeid  were  destined  to  be  trans- 
formed under  his  hand.  Sixtus  V  breathed  his  last 
amid  these  visions  of  grandeur  Aug.  27, 1590.  A  storm 
burst  over  the  palace  of  the  Quirinal  at  the  moment 
of  his  death,  and  it  became  an  article  of  the  popular 
faith  that  he  had  achieved  his  enterprises  by  a  com- 
pact with  the  evil  one,  which  had  then  expired.  See 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  CiniraU,  and  the  literature  there 
cited. 

Sjobn-no-sit  is  a  martial  and  religious  festival  in 
which  the  male  youth  of  Japan  engage;  the  Kalamus 
festival 

Sjogo-nitsi  Adsuoi  Kaju  Kurahi  is  a  Japanese 
popular  festival,  observed  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
first  month,  and  in  connection  with  which  it  is  custom- 
ary to  serve  a  favorite  dish  of  beans. 

Sju-go-sin  is  a  subordinate  or  adjunct  deity  of  the 
Japanese  mythology,  who,  in  the  form  of  a  fox,  accom- 
panies the  moon-god  in  his  travels.  He  was  highly 
venerated,  but  even  more  greatly  feared.  His  form, 
however,  was  changed,  and  he  now  enjoys  the  high  re- 
gard of  the  people  as  a  protector,  though  he  sometimes 
appears  as  the  attendant  spirit  of  Inari  as  well.  In  the 
latter  character  he  is  honored  in  the  form  of  a  fox,  and 
his  image  of  clay  is  sold  at  the  annual  fairs  which  fall 
on  the  days  of  the  Inari  festival,  to  serve  as  the  patron 
of  the  common  people.  It  may  be  found  in  every  house 
and  in  the  little  temples  throughout  the  land.  The  be- 
lief b  still  common  that  the  foxes  assemble  once  a  year 
in  some  unknown  place  where  a  flame  bursting  fh>m 
the  earth  foretelb  the  fhiitfulness  of  the  year. — VoUmer, 
Worterb.  cL  MythoL  s.  v. 

Skade,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  wife  of  Njord 
and  daughter  of  the  giant  Thjasse.  She  lives  in  her 
father's  dwelling,  Thrymheim,  and  hunts  the  wild  boar 
with  bow  and  arrow  as  she  rides  on  snow-shoes  down 
the  mountain.    See  Norse  Mytholoot. 

Skalds  (or  Scalds)  were  the  poets,  reciters,  and 
singers,  and  also  the  historiographers,  of  the  ancient 
Scandinavians.  Like  the  Celtic  bards,  they  went  before 
the  heroes  to  battle  with  inq>iring  war-cry,  and  ob- 
served the  warriors*  deeds,  recounted  them  in  song,  and 
transmitted  their  fame  to  succeeding  generations.  As 
the  insurers  of  posthumous  fame  and  as  divinely  in- 
spired wise -men  and  prophets,  they  were  in  high  es- 
teem at  the  courts  of  princes.  They  were  known 
throughout  Norway,  Sweden,  Iceland,  Denmark,  and  the 
north  of  Germany.  The  legends  of  the  Edda,  pre- 
served for  us  by  Snorre  Sturleson,  were  the  work  of 
these  Skalds.— Vollmer,  Wdtierh.  d,  Mythol,  s,  v. 

Skanda,  in  Hindd  mythology,  was  the  child  of 
Rudra  (Siva)  and  the  sisters  Granga  and  Uma,  the  for- 
mer of  whom  was  the  consort  of  Jl  the  gods,  the  latter 
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of  Rudm  ilone.    Skanda  was  taken  in  charge  at  his ' 
birth  by  the  stars  Kartigas,  who  were  six  nymphs,  and  | 
thus  obtained  his  other  name,  KartUeetfo,     He  was  \ 
washed  and  nourished  and  became  so  bright  that  he 
eclipsed  the  brilliancy  of  the  sun.    He  received  six  | 
heads  and  twelve  arms,  and  was  appointed  leader  of 
the  heavenly  armies  when  they  should  march  against 
the  evil  diemons  and  spirits  of  the  untlerworld.     Nu-  , 
merous  pagodas  were  erected  to  him  in  India,  in  which 
he  was  always  represented  as  accompanied  by  his  con- 
sorts Devanei  and  Yelliamen.    The  name  Skanda  sig- 
nifies the  rapidbf  oanquering  one.— Yollmer,  Wi^rterb,  d, 
MythoU  8.  V. 

Skapidor  was  one  of  the  celebrated  skilled  dwarfs, 
in  Norse  mythology,  who  came  from  Swains  Haugi  to 
Orwanga  on  JomwalL 

Skatalundr,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  grove 
where  Odin  caused  the  beautiful  Brynhildur  to  fall 
into  a  mag^c  sleep  and  encased  her  with  shields,  leav- 
ing her  in  that  condition  until  Sigurd  wrought  her  de- 
liverance. 

Skaugnl,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  bat- 
tle-virgins, the  beautiful  Yalkyrias. 

Skeggoeld,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  Yalkyria. 
The  name  signifies  time  ofaxe$, 

Skeidbrimer  was  one  of  the  asa-horses,  in  Norse 
mythology,  on  which  the  asas  (excepting  Tbor,  who 
walked)  rode  to  the  place  of  daily  judgment. 

Skelton,  Philip,  a  worthy  and  learned  clery!:yman 
of  Ireland,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Derryaghy,  near 
Lisbum,  February,  1707,  and  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin.  Soon  after  graduation  he  went  to  reside 
with  his  brother  John  at  Dundalk,  and  was  ordained 
deacon  for  the  cure  of  Newtown-Butler,  Fermanagh  (X, 
about  1729.  This,  after  two  years,  he  resigned  and  re- 
turned to  his  brother's,  where  he  remained  until  1782, 
when  he  settled  on  the  curacy  of  Monaghan,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Clogher.  In  1750  the  living  of  Pcttigoe,  Coun- 
ty Donegal,  was  given  to  him ;  and  in  1759  he  received 
the  living  of  Devenish,  Fermanagh  Co.,  worth  about 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  In  1766  he  removed  to 
Fintona,  in  the  County  of  Tyrone,  from  which,  in  1780, 
he  took  his  final  leave  and  removed  to  Dublin  to 
end  his  days.  He  died  May  4, 1787.  Mr.  Skelton  was 
somewhat  eccentric,  bat  was  a  very  charitable,  unas- 
suming, and  useful  minister.  He  published,  A  Vmcfioa- 
tion  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  (1786)  :—Some  Propo- 
sals  for  the  Revival  of  Christianity  (1736)  .—Disserta- 
tion on  the  Constitution^  etc,,  of  a  Petty  Jury  (1787)  : — 
Necessity  of  Tillage  and  Granaries  (1741)  .—Truth  m 
a  Mask  (17^):— The  Candid  Reader  {\7U):  —  The 
Chevalier's  Hopes  (1745)  .—Deism  Revealed  (1749, 2  vols. 
8vo;  2d  ed.  1751,  2  vols.  l2mo):— The  Consultation 
(1758)  '.—Discourses,  Controversial  and  Practical  (1754, 
2  vols.).  He  published  his  works  by  subscription  in 
1770,  6  vols.  8vo ;  in  1784  vol.  vi,  and  in  1786  vol  vii  •, 
also  in  the  same  year  A  Catechism,  See  AUibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  Bib- 
liog.  s.  V. ;  London  Monthly  Review,  Dec.  1792 ;  London 
Gent, May,\3ULxi,  104;  lxxxii,849;  lxxxvii,58;  South- 
ey  [R.],  /Jfe  and  Correspondence,  ch.  xxxii;  Chalmers, 
Bioy,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Skevl-Kare,  a  spiall  sect  in  Sweden.  In  1784  a 
little  society  of  Pietists,  driven  from  Denmark  and  other 
countries,  took  shelter  on  the  little  isle  of  Wermdoc,  near 
Stock  holm.  Their  contempt  for  the  established  worship 
had  drawn  them  into  disagreeable  circumstances,  but 
in  1746  they  were  permitted  to  fix  themselves  on  this 
island,  where  their  descendants  still  remain.  Having 
taken  the  domain  of  Skevic,  they  are  called  Shevi- 
Kare, 

Skew  or  Askrwtablb.  The  term  skew  is  still 
used  in  the  north  of  England  for  a  stone  built  into  the 
bottom  of  a  gable  or  other  similar  «ituations  to  support 
the  coping  above  it.    It  appears  formeriy  to  have  been 
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applied  to  the  stones 
forming  the  slopes 
of  the  set-ofb  of 
buttresses  and  other 
projections.  Skew- 
table  was  probably 
the  course  of  stone 
weat  bered,  or  doped, 
on  the  top,  placed 
over  a  continuous 
set -off  in  a  wall. — 
Puker,  Gloss,of  Ar- 
chitecture, s.  V. 

Sklalgr  (the 
bent  one)  was  the 
name  of  the  moon  in 
Norse  mytholog}% 

Skldbladner,  in  None  mythology,  was  a  splm- 
did  ship  belonging  to  the  god  Frey.  It  was  built  bv 
skilful  dwarfs,  the  sons  of  Iwald,  and  was  made  Isrp 
enough  u>  hold  all  the  asas  with  their  armor,  but  b 
nevertheless  capable  of  being  reduced  to  so  small  di- 
mensions that  it  may  be  carried  away  in  one's  pocket. 
It  also  commands  favorable  winds,  whatever  may  be 
the  destination  of  its  voyage.  —  YuUmer,  Worlerk  d. 
MythoL  s.  V. 

Bkldmore,  Jkremiah,  an  eminent  elder  in  tbe 
Presbyterian  Church,  was  bom  at  Kockaway,  L.  L 
March  28, 1797.  He  came  to  New  York  at  the  age  ^ 
sixteen,  where  for  fifty -seven  years  he  was  engaged 
in  business.  He  was  senior  member  of  the  firm  ci 
Jeremiah  Skidmore  A  Sons.  He  early  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Rutgers  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  and  re- 
moyed  with  it  to  its  present  location  on  Madison  Av- 
enue, filling  successivdy  the  ofiice  of  deacon  and  elder. 
He  often  represented  the  Church  in  her  higher  jodics- 
tories,  and  in  Church  matters  his  judgment  was  highly 
prized.  He  maintained  an  unspotted  and  hooocabk 
business  reputation.  In  social  life  he  was  regarded 
with  the  highest  esteem,  and  in  the  domestic  circle  bis 
Christian  virtues  were  still  more  prized  because  better 
known.  His  example  and  influence  were  an  omoid 
blessing  to  society,  and  his  death  was  a  great  loss  lo 
the  Church.  He  died  in  New  York,  November,  1877. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

SklerstOTes,  among  the  ancient  Prasnana,  was 
a  sausage-festival  celebrated  in  memoiy  of  the  dead. 

Skilfingr,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  snrnane  of 
Odin. 

Skin  (prop.  "i*i9,  6r,  so  called,  peihaps,  from  its 
nudity;  once  ^bk,  yeled,  so  called  from  its  smootimm 
[Job  xvi,  15] ;  once  improperiy  for  ">^a,  basdr  [Fin.  a, 
5 ],^/2e«A,  as  elsewhere  rendered;  ^fi/>/ui),tbeciclMfeofiBsn 
(Exod.  xxxiv,  29 ;  Lev.  xiii,  2 ;  Job  vii,  5,  et&),  or  tbe 
hide  of  an  animal  (Job  xl,  31);  the  latter  chiefly  as  tak- 
en off  (Gen.  iii,  21;  xxvii,  16;  Lev.  iv,  10;  vii,  S),  siso 
as  prepared  or  wrought  into  leather  (xi,  32;  xiii,  4iB; 
Numb,  xxxi,  20).  So  in  the  plur.  (Exod.  xxvi,  14; 
xxxix,  84).  For, the  focAosA-skins  (Numb,  iv,  8;  xi, 
12),  see  Badger.  For  the  use  of  holding  water,  tee 
Skim-bottle.  The  word  in  Ueb.  u  poetically  pot  for 
body  (Job  xviii,  13).  The  phrase  '*  skin  for  skin*  (n,4) 
means  like  for  like,  or  what  is  intimate  and  dear  as  tbe 
skin.  "  Skin  of  the  teeth"  (xix,  20)  is  evidently  a  pro- 
verbial phrase  for  the  bwest  nothv^. 

Skin-bottle.  The  people  of  Asia  west  of  tbe  la- 
dus  use  the  skirts  of  animals,  on  a  joomey,  for  eairyiag 
water  and  other  liquids,  as  well  as,  in  general,  other  sr- 
ticles  of  provision  which  they  are  obliged  Co  take  with 
them  in  their  journeys  across  the  deserts  or  thinly  in- 
habited plains.  The  preference  of  such  veasds  is  well 
grounded.  Earthen  or  wooden  vessda  would  soon  be 
broken  in  the  rough  usage  which  all  lu^age  receives 
while  conveyed  on  the  backs  of  camels,  hofaesyor  mnles; 
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and  if  m^ud  were  used,  the  contents  would  be  boiled  or 
baked  by  the  glowing  heat  of  the  sun.  Besides,  such 
skins  exclude  the  encroachments  of  ants,  which  swarm 
in  thoee  countries,  and  also  effectually  guard  against 
the  admission  of  fine  impalpable  dust.  The  scarcity  of 
streams  and  wells  renders  it  indispensable  fur  all  travel- 
lers  to  carry  water  with  them.    When  a  party  is  large, 

and  the  prospect 
of  a  fresh  supply 
of  water  distant, 
large  skins  of  the 
camel  or  ox,  two 
of  which  are  a 
good  load  for  a 

01-.    *.  *..i        ^        *i.    **         -B       camel,  are  used. 
Skin-bottles.    (From  the  Museo  Bor-  ^i^..  '  i,:„.  o*-..« 
bonlco.  Naples.)  Goat-skins  ser%'e 

in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances.  Individual  travellers,  whether  in  large  or 
small  parties,  mounted  or  on  foot,  usually  carry  a  kid- 
skin  of  water,  or  else  a  sort  of  bottle  of  prepared  leather 
shaped  something  like  a  powder-flask.  The  greater 
portability  of  such  skins  is  another  advantage.  The 
skins  of  kids  and  goats  are  thoee  used  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses. The  head  being  cut  off,  the  carcass  is  extracted 
without  opening  the  belly,  and  the  neck  serves  as  the 
DHMith  of  the  vesseL    See  Bottle. 

Skinfaxi  {bright  mane)y  in  Norse  mythology,  was 
the  steed  of  Dagur  (day),  with  which  he  makes  his 
daily  progress  round  the  earth.  The  glitter  of  its  mane 
gives  light  to  the  world. 

Skinner,  Eaeklel,  a  Baptist  preacher,  was  bom 
in  Glastenbury,  Conn.,  June  27, 1777.  He  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  blacksmith,  but  bought  the  last  year  of  his 
apprenticeship  and  studied  medicine.  He  received  his 
license  to  practice  medicine  in  1801,  and  settled  at  Gran- 
ville, Mass.  Here  be  professed  religion  and  united  with 
the  Congregational  Church;  but  afterwards  adopting 
the  views  of  the  Baptists,  he  was  immersed  and  joined 
the  Baptist  Church  in  Lebanon.  He  enlisted  in  the 
army  in  the  war  of  1812;  but  was  discharged  in  a  few 
months  on  account  of  the  failure  of  his  health,  and  re- 
moved to  Stafford,  Conn.  While  there  he  began  to 
preach,  and  was  licensed  in  1819  by  the  Baptist  Church 
in  that  place.  In  1822  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Ashford,  where  he  oflSciated  nine  years ;  and 
also  pastor  at  Westford,  where  he  oflSciated  seventeen 
years,  including  a  period  of  four  years  which  were  spent 
in  the  ser\'ico  of  the  Colonization  Society.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1834  he  went  to  Liberia,  and  rendered  important 
services  to  that  colony.  On  his  final  return  in  1887,  he 
resumed  his  pastoral  relations  with  his  former  charge, 
which  he  resigned  in  April,  1855,  and  went  to  reside 
with  his  son  (Dr.  E.  D.  Skinner,  Greenport,  L.  I.),  where 
he  died,  Dec  25, 1855.  Mr.  Skinner  published  a  series 
of  articles  On  the  Prophecies^  in  the  Chrittian  Secretary 
(1842).   See  Sprugae,  A  rmalt  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  v\,&94. 

Skinner,  James,  a  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  was  bom  in  Dundee,  Scotland,  in  1801.  His 
parents  were  members  of  the  Secession  Church  of  Scot- 
land. He  was  educated  at  St.  Andrew's  College  and  at 
Marischal  College;  studied  divinity  under  John  Mitchell, 
D.D.,  and  John  Dick,  at  Glasgow ;  was  licensed  in  the 
summer  of  1882;  was  accepted  by  the  Mission  Commit- 
tee of  the  United  Associate  Synod,  and  designated  to  go 
to  Canada;  and  was  ordained  for  that  work  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Forfar  March  81, 1834.  He  landed  at  Montreal 
in  May,  1834,  and  immediately  directed  his  steps  west- 
ward to  the  township  of  South  wold,  on  Lake  Erie,  where 
he  began  a  series  of  itinerancies  and  explorations,  setting 
up  regular  stations  and  starting  new  congregations  in 
every  direction.  He  died  Oct.  17, 1865.  Mr.  Skinner 
was  emphatically  a  missionary.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  hist, 
A  humae,  1867,  p.  481.     (J.  L.  &) 

Skinner,  Thomas  E.,  a  minister  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  on  Kent  Island,  Queen 
Anne  .Co.,  Md.,  April  26, 1888.    He  was  educated  at  Bal- 


timore (where  he  was  converted  in  his  sixteenth  year) 
at  Dickinson  College,  and  graduated  as  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine at  the  Maryland  University  of  BaltioK>re.  In  1859 
he  abandoned  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  entered 
the  Philadelphia  Conference.  Consumption  soon  began 
to  prey  upon  him,  and  he  died  June  14, 1862.  See  Jftrt- 
utes  o/AnmuU  Conferences,  1868,  p.  45. 

Skinner,  Thomas  Harvey,  D.D.,  a  Presbyte- 
rian minister,  was  bom  at  Harvey's  Neck,  Perquimans 
Co.,  N.  C,  March  7,  1791.  He  graduated  at  Princeton 
in  1809,  and  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  his  native 
state.  After  pursuing  this  study  fur  eighteen  months, 
he  experienced  religion,  and  determined  to  preach.  He 
returned  to  Princeton,  where  he  remained  one  year. 
The  year  1812  was  mainly  spent  with  Rev.  John' Mc- 
Dowell at  Eliscabeth,  N.  J.,  and  he  was  licenseil  to  preach 
in  December  of  that  year.  He  was  ordained  co-pastor 
with  Dr.  Janeway,  Philadelphia,  June  10,  1818,  and  in 
1816  became  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Locust  Street.  He  remained  in  PhiUdelphia  until  1882, 
when  be  accepted  the  chair  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  in  Ando- 
ver  Seminar}'.  He  occupied  this  for  three  years,  and 
then  became  pastor  of  the  Blercer  Street  Church,  New 
York.  After  thirteen  years  of  service  he  became  profess- 
or of  sacred  theology  in  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, N.  Y.,  and  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  uf 
this  professorship  until  his  death,  Feb.  1,  1871.  He 
published,  Religion  of  the  Bible  (1889) :— i4  id  in  Preach- 
ing and  Hearing  (1889)  i— Hints  to  Christians  (1841)  :— 
Thoughts  on  Evangelizing  the  World :  ^  Religutus  Life 
of  Francis  Markoe :  —  VineCs  Pastoral  Theology,  and 
Vinefs  Homiletics  (1864) -.^Discussions  in  Theology 
( 1868).  See  Plumley,  Presb,  Church  throughout  the 
World,  p.  410. 

Skiold,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  son  of  Odin,  who 
obtained  for  his  consort  the  beautiful  Gefion  after  she, 
aided  by  the  giants*  sons  in  the  form  of  oxen,  had  plough- 
ed Zealand  off  from  Sweden.  Skiold  was  ancestor  of  I  he 
Danish  kings,  traces  of  whose  graves  and  monuments 
yet  occur  near  Leira.  Leira  was  the  early  Hleidra,  or 
Lethra,  the  principal  place  of  sacrifice  among  the  hea- 
then Danes. — VoUmer,  Wdrterb.  d,  MythoL  s.  v. 

Skimer,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  an  intimate  friend 
and  companion  of  the  god  Frey. 

CUcirt  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.y.  properly  of  b^^, 
skul  (so  called  as  being  pendulous),  the  flowing  train  of 
a  female  dress  ("skirts,"  Jer.  xiii,  22,  26;  Lam.  i,  9; 
Nahum  iii,  5;  "train,"  Isa.  vi,  1;  elsewhere  "hem"); 
more  vaguely  of  C)93,  kandph  (literally  a  toing),  the  flap 
of  a  robe  (DeuU  xxii,  80 ;  xxvii,  20;  Ruth  iii,  9;  1  Sam. 
XV,  27;  xxiv,  4,  5,  11;  Ezek.  v,  8;  Hag.  ii,  12;  Zech. 
viii,28) ;  improperly  of  T\^,peh  (literally  the  mouth,  as 

usually  rendered),  the  upper  opening  of  a  garment  around 
the  neck  (Psa.  cxxxiii,  2;  "hole,"  Exod.  xxviii,  82; 
xxxix,  28 ;  "  collar,"  Job  xxx,  18).  To  raise  the  skirts 
of  a  female's  garment  is  put  for  a  symbol  of  the  greatest 
insult  and  disgrace  (Jer.  xiii,  22, 26 ;  Nah.  iii,  5 ;  comp. 
Isa.  xlvii,  2) ;  whereas  to  cover  her  with  one's  skirt  was 
a  token  of  matrimony  (Ruth  iii,  9),  or  to  remove  it  was 
preliminary  to  sexual  intercourse  (Deut.  xxiii,  1);  the 
wide  Oriental  outer  garment  serving  as  a  coverlet  by 
night.    See  Dress. 

Skjoeldr,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  the  name  of  a  fa- 
mous Danish  king  who,  after  many  conquests  and  great 
deeds,  caused  himself  to  be  placed  with  bis  treasures  on 
board  a  ship  and  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds.; — 
VoUmer,  Wdrterb,  d,  MythoL  s.  v. 

Skoll  (or  Bkoell),  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the 
terrible  son  of  Fenris  and  Gyge,  whose  form  was  that  of 
a  monstrous  giant  resembling  a  wolf.  He  steadily  pur- 
sues the  sun  in  order  to  devour  it,  and  in  this  purpose 
he  will  eventually  succeed.  His  brother  Hate  will,  in 
like  manner,  devour  the  moon  in  the  end  of  the  workL 
— Vollmer,  Wdrterb,  d.  Afythof,  s.  v. 
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BkoptiL    See  Russiah  Sbotb. 

Skald,  in  None  mythology,  was  (1)  the  youngest 
of  the  three  Noms,  or  Fates,  who  guide  the  life  of  men. 
The  gods  often  seek  counsel  from  them ;  and  even  Odin 
has  not  the  power  to  alter  their  decrees.  (2)  A  Val- 
kyria  who,  accompanied  by  two  others,  rides  to  the  bat- 
tle-field to  invite  the  heroes  to  Odin's  banquet  in  Valhalla. 

Skull  (r^A^ii,  gulffSUth,  so  called  from  its  rvund 
form  [2  Kings'ix,  35:  ''  head,*"  1  Cbron.  x,  10;  elsewhere 
**  poll ;"  Kpdviov ;  the  Lat.  cranium^  Matt,  xx vii,  33 ;  Mark 
XV,  22 ;  Luke  xxiii,  38 ;  John  xix,  17]).    See  Calvart. 

Sky  stands  in  the  A.  V.  as  the  rendering  only  of 
pnib.  didduMk  (Deut.  xxxui,  26;  2  Sam.  xxii,  12;  PSa. 
xviii,  11;  Ixxvii,  17;  Isa.  xlv,  8;  Jer.  li,  9),  the  thick 
black  doudt  (as  elsewhere  rendered)  spread  over  the 
whole  firmament ;  and  thrice  (Matt  xvi,  2,  8 ;  Heb.  xi, 
12)  of  ovpavoQy  the  visible  expanse  of  air  (elsewhere 
** heaven").  In  Scripture  phraseology  the  heavens 
(D^P^X  as  the  opposite  of  the  earth  (Gen.  i,  8,  10), 
constitute  with  it  the  world  (i,  1 ;  ii,  1 ;  Deut  xxx, 
19;  Psa.  1,  4),  for  which  idea  the  Heb.  had  no  other 
proper  expression.  According  to  the  Mosaic  cosmogony, 
the  sky  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  physical,  being 
a  space  between  the  upper  and  lower  waters,  or  rather 
as  a  fixed  expanse  (?'^p'7»  *' firmament**)  which  sep- 
arates these  (Gen.  i,  6,  8;  Psa.  dv,  3;  cxlviii,  4). 
Through  this  oceanic  heaven  were  poured  upon  the 
earth  rains,  dews,  snow,  and  hail  (Job  xxxviii,  2)  by 
means  of  openings,  which  were  under  the  divine  control, 
and  which  are  sometimes  called  windows  (ria'^X,  Gen. 
vii,  11;  viii,  2;  2  Kings  vii,  2,  19)  or  doors  (O^nb-n, 
Psa.  Ixxviii,  23).  In  the  sky  hnng  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  as  lights  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  (Gen.  i, 
14  8q.),  and  above  it  sat  Jehovah  as  on  a  throne  (Psa. 
ciii,  3 ;  comp.  xxix,  8 ;  Ezek.  i,  26).  These,  however, 
were  rather  poetical  than  literal  representations  (comp. 
Exod.  xxiv,  10;  Dan.  xii,  8;  Job  xxxvii,  18;  Ezek.  i, 
22 ;  Rev.  iv,  6),  for  there  are  not  wanting  evidences  of  a 
truer  conception  of  the  oosmical  universe  (Job  xxvi,7; 
xxxvi,  7).    See  Earth. 

Skyndir,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  an  additional 
name  for  the  mooH,  signifying  the  hastening  one. 

Slack,  Comfort  I.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Mexico,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  12, 1835.  He  graduated  at 
Hamilton  Collie,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  studied  theology  in 
Auburn  Seminary,  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Cayu- 
ga Presbytery,  and  in  1863  was  ordained  and  installed 
pastor  of  Westminster  Church  at  Newton,  Jasper  Co., 
la.  This  was  his  only  charge,  and  here  he  labored 
faithfully  till  his  death,  Feb.  24,  1865.  Mr.  Slack  was 
distinguished  for  his  fidelity  as  a  student,  his  interest 
in  the  missionary  cause,  and  his  devoted  piety.  The 
Rev.  George  Ransom,  of  Muir,  Mich.,  writes  of  him : 
'*  He  brought  into  the  work  of  the  ministry  an  accuracy 
of  judgment,  a  perspicuity  of  reasoning,  and  a  safety  in 
his  conclusions  which  are  rarely  achieved  save  by  the 
discipline  of  a  long  and  trying  experience."  See  Wil- 
son, Presb.  Hist,  A  Imanac,' 1S6Q,  p.  224.     (J.  L.  S,) 

Slack,  BIJjah,  LL.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was 
bom  in  Lower  Township,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  24, 1784. 
He  professed  religion  in  1801,  attended  the  grammar- 
school  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  from  1803  to  1806,  and  grad- 
uated at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  in  1808. 
He  was  principal  of  the  Trenton  Academy  three  years, 
during  which  time  he  studied  theology  privately ;  was 
licensed  by  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  in  1811; 
was  elated  vice-president  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
and  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  in 
1812,  and  continued  to  discharge  the  appertaining  duties 
for  five  years;  removed  to  Cincinnati,  O.,  in  1817,  and 
was  elected  superintendent  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institute  in  that  city.  In  1819,  the  Cincinnati  College 
being  established,  he  was  appointed  president  and  pro- 


fessor of  natural  philosophy  and  chemiscry,  in  wUeb 
position  he  remained  until  1828,  when,  fiocn  deftdeot 
endowment,  the  college  dosed.  Daring  this  tune  he 
had,  in, connection  with  Dr.  Daniel  Drake,  cetsiblishBd 
the  Cincinnati  Medical  College  and  Commercial  Bospir 
tal.  In  1837  he  removed  to  Brownsville,  Teas.,  aad 
established  a  high -school  for  young  men,  which  wis 
very  successful;  but  in  1842  returned  to  Cincinnati, asd 
retired  from  public  life.  He  died  May  29,  1966.  Dl 
Slack  was  very  closely  identified  for  several  yean  wiih 
the  early  educational  interests  of  the  West.  A  tiMoa 
time  before  his  death  his  alma  mater  conferred  ii{md 
him  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  See  WUaon,  /V«A 
tiist.  Almanac,  1867,  p.  197.     (J.  L.  &) 

Slada.  John,  a  minister  of  the  Keihodiai  Epiaoo- 
pal  Church,  was  bom  on  Beech  Branch,  Beaufort  Dis- 
trict, S.  C,  April  7, 1790.  He  joined  the  Church  when 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  was  licensed  to  pireach  is 
1822.  In  1823  he  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Soutli 
Carolina  Conference,  and  was  received  in  full  coanectioa 
in  1826.  In  1828  he  was  ordained  elder;  but  his  healtk 
having  been  impaired  by  excessive  labors  and  expoaare, 
he  was  made  superannuated.  In  1880  he  waa  located, 
and  held  this  relation  until  1845,  when  upon  the  oi;gnn- 
zation  of  the  Florida  Conference  he  was  readmitted  into 
the  travelling  connecrion.  He  continued  his  ministe- 
rial labors  until  he  was  stricken  with  paralyaas,  which  ii 
a  few  days  resulted  in  death,  June  2fi,  1854^  Mr.  Slade 
possessed  an  intellect  of  high  order,  and  waa  esidowed 
with  great  courage,  both  physical  and  moral.  He  was 
distinguished  for  his  homUity,  his  self-denial,  hb  de- 
votedness  to  Christ,  and  his  fidelity  to  all  his  ChruiuB 
obligations.  See  Sprague,  AmnaU  qftke  Awttr,  Pw^ 
vii,  682.  - 

Slalter,  Corodrit  H.,  a  Baptist  missionarr,  was 
bom  in  Norwich,  Yt.,  Jan.  31, 1811.  He  removed  with 
his  parents  to  the  town  of  Lawrence,  St.  Lawrence  Ca^ 
N.  Y.,  and  remained  there  until  1831.  Soon  after  his 
hopeful  convernon,  he  felt  it  to  he  his  duty  to  preach 
the  GospeL  Like  so  many  other  young  men  whocn  God 
caUs  to  be  his  servants  in  t^e  ministry',  he  was  poor, 
and  saw  no  way  by  which  he  could  obtain  the  fnodi 
necessary  to  procure  an  education.  Trusting,  however, 
in  him  who,  he  believed,  had  chosen  him  to  eaVtt  opao 
what  proved  to  be  his  life-work,  he  went  to  HamiltDa, 
and  entered  the  Baptist  institution  in  that  place.  His 
frank  statement  of  his  feelings  and  wishes  won  the  con- 
fidence of  sympathizing  friends,  and,  along  with  what  be 
was  able  to  earn  by  his  own  eflfbrts,  he  was  supplied 
with  an  amount  of  funds  sufficient  to  carry  him  throo^ 
his  studies.  On  leaving  the  institution,  he  carried  widi 
him  the  sincere  esteem  of  friends  who  had  given  bin 
their  love  and  their  aid  to  fit  him  for  the  service  upon 
which  he  purposed  to  enter.  The  cause  of  Chriscin 
missions  had  taken  strong  hold  upon  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Slafter.  It  is  related  of  him  that  "  even  before  his  con- 
version what  he  had  heard  and  read  on  the  subfect  had 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  mind,  and  while  par* 
suing  his  studies,  on  looking  over  the  field,  the  ccNidi- 
tion  of  the  *  poor  perishing  heathen*  presented  a  daim 
which  he  could  not  resist.**  Having  decided  what  was 
the  path  of  duty,  he  offered  himself  as  a  mis8ionazT,and 
was  appointed  to.the  Siam  field.  He  sailed  thnn  Bos- 
ton in  December,  1888,  and  arrived  at  Bangkok  via 
Singapore  Aug.  22, 1839.  The  hopes  which  had  bna 
raised  with  reference  to  Mr.  Slatterns  qualifications  Ut 
his  work  were  not  disappointed.  Having  acquired  the 
language,  he  entered  upon  his  missionarr  labors  with 
characteristic  zeal  and  energy.  Having  in  hb  mind 
made  a  survey  of  the  great  field  of  his  missionary  opeia- 
tions,  he  determined  in  person  to  see  as  much  of  it  as  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  vint.  In  order  Uiat  he  might 
carry  out  his  purpose,  he  procured  and  had  fitted  op  a 
family  boat,  in  which  he  and  his  companion  made  sev- 
eral excursions  upon  the  River  Meinaur,  and  the  eanals 
which  connect  this  with  the  other  principal  nvcEL    H» 
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penetrated  further  into  the  interior  of  the  ootmtry  than 
any  other  Protestant  missionary  has  ever  done.  It  was 
his  earnest  desire  to  do  a  work  which  no  other  one  had 
done  before  him,  and  it  was  his  delight  to  distribute 
tracts  and  such  portions  of  the  Bible  as  had  been  trans- 
lated into  Siamese  where  the  good  news  of  salvation 
throogh  Christ  had  never  before  been  proclaimed. 
While  thus  engaged,  the  messenger  of  death  came  to 
him,  and  he  was  removed  from  the  scene  of  his  earthly 
toils  April  17, 1841.  It  seemed  a  dark  and  mysterious 
Providence  which  thus  eariy  in  his  career  brought  to  a 
termination  so  many  cherished  plans.  But  the  cause 
was  God*8,  not  man*8,  and  **  he  doeth  aU  things  well.'* 
^ee  The  Bcqfiist  Memorial,  I,  Si.    (J.CS.) 

Slagfidr  (or  Finnr),  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a 
prince  of  Finnish  race,  who  was  a  great  hero  or  singer, 
and  whom  the  Yalkyria  Swanwit  chose  for  her  consort. 
She  forsook  him  after  eight  years,  and  he  now  seeks  her 
incessantly,  but  in  vain.— Yollmer,  Worterb,  d,  MylhoL 

S.V. 

Slander,  according  to  Dr.  Barrow,  is  uttering  false 
speeches  against  our  neighbor,  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
fame,  safety,  welfare,  and  that  out  of  malignity,  vanity, 
rashness,  ill-nature,  or  bad  design.  The  principal  kinds 
of  slander  are  these :  (1)  charging  others  with  faults  they 
are  not  guilty  of:  (2)  affixing  scandalous  names  and 
odious  characters  which  they  deserve  not ;  (8)  aspersing 
a  man's  actions  with  foul  names,  importing  that  they 
proceed  from  evil  principles,  or  tend  to  bad  ends,  when 
it  does  not  or  cannot  appear;  (4)  perverting  a  man's 
words  or  acts  disadvantageously  by  affected  miscon- 
struction; (5)  partial  or  lame  representation  of  men's 
discourse  or  pnctioe,  suppressing  some  part  of  the  truth 
or  concealing  some  circumstances  which  ought  to  be 
explained;  (6)  instilling  sly  suggestions  which  create 
prejudice  in  the  hearers;  (7)  magnifying  and  aggravat- 
ing the  faults  of  others ;  (8)  imputing  to  our  neighbor's 
practice,  Judgment,  or  profession  evil  consequences  which 
have  no  foundation  in  truth.— Buck^  TheoL  Diet,  s.  v. 

Slater  (or  Slatyer),  William,  a  learned  English 
divine  and  poet,  was  bom  in  Somersetshire  in  1587,  en- 
tered St.  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1600,  removed  to  Brase- 
noee  College  in  1607,  took  bis  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  the  following  year,  and  was  chosen  to  a  fellowship. 
In  1611  be  entered  holy  orders,  and  was  beneficed.  In 
1623  he  took  his  degrees  in  divinity,  and  had  acquired 
considerable  reputation  as  a  poet.  He  died  in  Otterden, 
Kent,  where  he  was  beneficed,  October  (or  November), 
1647.  His  works  are,  Thrtnodioy  she  PandiotduM,  be- 
ing el^es  and  epitaphs  on  queen  Anne  of  Denmark, 
to  whom  he  had  been  chaplain : — Pake- Albion,  or  Hia^ 
tory  of  Great  Britain  (Lond.  1621,  fol.)  i^GeneOdiacon, 
MM  Stemma  Regi$  Jacobi  (ibid.  168Q,  foL)  i—Tke  Psalnu 
of  Daridf  m  Foure  Lamguage* — Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 
ami  EngHak  (1662, 16mo),  in  four  parts,  set  to  music, 
etc  See  Bnmey,  Biit,  oJfMutic ;  C^ialmers,  Biog,  Diet, 
a.v. 

Slaughter,  Dbvkrbaux  J.  C,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Din- 
widdle County,  Va.,  Nov.  8,  1817.  He  was  converted 
Aug.  16, 1885,  joined  the  Church  May,  1886,  was  licensed 
to  preach  Sept.  25,  and  received  on  trial  into  the  Vir- 
ginia Conference  in  November,  18^  He  received 
deacon's  orders  in  November,  1844,  and  elder's  in  No- 
vember, 1846.  He  was  effiective  and  very  useful  un- 
til 1862,  when,  because  of  ill-health,  he  obteined  a  su- 
pernumerary relation,  which  he  retained  until  his  death, 
Nav.  6, 1870.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of 
M.  K  Churdk,  South,  1870,  p.  408.  ^ 

Slavery,  Biblical.  (In  the  discussion  of  this 
question  we  make  use  of  whatever  appropriate  matter 
we  find  in  the  dictionaries  of  Kitto,  Smith,  and  Fair- 
baim.) 

L  Terms  Employed  to  Designate  this  Condition,— The 
word  ^^slaveiy"  does  not  occur  in  the  English  Bible, 
•Ad  the  word  **  alave"  is  but  rarely  used,  once  (in  italics) 


to  supply  a  noun  to  the  adj.  phrase  r*^S  ^*^^**>  ffflid 
begih,  **  home-bom"  (Jer.  ii,  14,  "  servant"  having  been 
already  used  in  the  former  clause) ;  once  (Rev.  xviii,  18) 
by  way  of  paraphrase  fur  the  peculiar  use  of  aufia,bo<fy, 
L  e.  person ;  and  four  times  in  the  ApocrA'pha  (Judith 
V,  11;  xiv,  18, 18;  1  Maca  iii,41)  for  dovXoc,  which  is 
the  appropriate  classical  word.  The  Heb.  and  Greek 
terms  designating  servitude  are,  for  the  male,  "l^^,  ibed, 
BovXo^ ;  for  the  female,  n^H,  amdh,  or  rmBlC,  shiph' 
kdh,  iovKti,  usually  rendered  **  bondman,"  '^sen^ant," 
etc,  which  our  translators  have  instinctively  felt  were 
more  euphonious  and  appropriate  words.  Indeed,  the 
regular  term  for  bomknan  in  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
^39  (^6ec0t  i*  i»^  in  *  f*'  greater  variety  of  applica- 
tions than  our  word  slave ;  and  collateral  circumstances 
are  always  needed  to  determine  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  service  which  it  denotes.  The  term  is  used  to 
describe  individuals  viewed  as  the  servants  of  God,  as 
when  David  and  Daniel,  speaking  of  themselves  in 
prayer  to  the  Most  High,  say,  ^  Put  not  away  thy  ser- 
vant in  anger"  (Psa.  xxvii,  9) ;  **  Now,  therefore,  O  our 
God,  hear  the  prayer  of  thy  servant"  (Dan.  ix,  17).  It 
is  also  applied  to  the  relation  of  men  to  one  another 
who  occupied  high  positions,  as  to  Eliezer,  who  had  a 
place  in  Abraham's  household  something  similar  to  that 
of  a  prime-minister  at  court  (Gen.  xv,  2 ;  xxiv,  2),  and 
to  Jacob  with  reference  to  his  brother  Esau  (xxxiii,  5). 
See  the  BibL  Sac,  xii,  740-748;  Gesenius,  Thesaur,  p. 
978,979. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  term  slavery,  though  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  Jewish  system  of  ser>-itnde,  is 
not  wholly  appropriate.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans it  properly  expressed  the  legal  condition  of  cap- 
tives Uken  in  war,  or  the  victims  of  the  existing  slave- 
trade  and  the  offspring  of  female  slaves.  Those  slaves 
were  held  to  be  the  absolute  property  of  their  masters, 
and  their  slavery  was  regarded  as  perpetual  and  heredi- 
Ury.  Nor  does  Jewish  servitude  bear  any  resemblance 
to  modem  slavery,  which,  however  it  may  differ  from 
the  Greek  and  Roman  in  some  of  its  minor  incidents, 
resembles  it  in  its  essential  principles.  If  under  the 
Roman  law  daves  were  held  *^pro  nullis,  pro  mortuis, 
pro  quadrupedibus,"  so,  until  lately,  under  the  laws  of 
several  of  the  United  States,  they  were  adjudged  to  be 
chattels  personal  in  the  hand  of  their  owners,  to  all  in- 
tents, constructions,  and  purposes  whatsoever ;  and  their 
slavery,  like  that  of  the  ancient  Romans,  was,  as  a  nec- 
essary consequence,  perpetual  and  herediUry. 

In  the  heat  of  modem  controversy,  indeed,  some  writ- 
ers have  been  led  to  deny  that  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
words  noticed  above  necessarily,  or  in  point  of  fact  ever 
do,  designate  a  condition  of  absolute  bondage ;  but  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  ^^y,  it  is  certain  that  iovXo^,  both 
from  its  etymological  signification  (fh>m  Siut,  to  bind), 
and  its  clanical  usage,  is  the  prevalent  and  appropriate 
word  for  slave  in  the  current  acceptation  of  the  term. 
See  Servitude. 

II.  Forms  of  Scriptural  Slavery, — It  is  difficult  to 
trace  the  origin  of  slavery.  It  may  have  existed  before 
the  Deluge,  when  violence  filled  the  earth,  and  drew 
upon  it  the  vengeance  of  Grod.  But  the  first  direct  ref- 
erence to  slavery,  or  rather  slave-trading,  in  the  Bible 
is  found  in  the  history  of  Joseph,  who  was  sold  by  his 
brethren  to  the  Ishroaelites  (Gen.  xxxvii,  27,  28).  In 
Ezek.  xxvii,  12, 13  we  find  a  reference  to  the  slave-trade 
carried  on  with  Tyre  by  Javan,  Tubal,  and  Meshech.  In 
the  Apocalypse  we  find  enumerated  in  the  merchandise 
of  pagan  Rome  (the  mystic  Babylon)  slaves  (ouijiara) 
and  the  souls  of  men  (Rev.  xviii,  18).  The  sacred  his- 
torians refer  to  various  kinds  of  bondage : 

1.  Patriarchal  Servitude, — The  exact  nature  of  this 
service  cannot  be  defined :  there  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  regulated  by  principles  of  justice,  equi- 
ty, and  kindness.    The  servants  of  the  patriarchs  wera 
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of  two  kiDds,  those  *'born  in  the  hotue"  and  thcee 
"bought  with  money"  (Gen.  xvii,  13).     Abraham  mp- 
pean  to  have  had  a  large  number  of  servants.     At  one 
time  he  armed  three  hundred  and  eighteen  young  men, 
**  bom  in  his  own  house,"  with  whom  he  pursued  the 
kings  who  had  taken  **  Lot  and  his  goods,  and  the  wom- 
en also,  and  the  people,"  and  recaptured  them  (xiv,  1- 
16).    The  servants  bom  in  the  house  were,  perhaps,  en- 
titled to  greater  privileges  than  the  others.     Eliezer  of 
Damascus,  a  home-boni  servant,  was  Abraham's  stew- 
ard, and,  in  default  of  issue,  would  have  been  his  heir 
(xv,  2-4).    This  class  of  servanta  was  honored  with  the 
most  intimate  confidence  of  the  masters,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  the  most  important  services.    An  instance  of 
this  kind  will  be  found  in  <jen.  xxiv,  1-9,  where  the 
eldest  or  chief-servant  of  Abraham's  house,  who  mled 
over  all  that  he  had,  was  sent  to  Mesopotamia  to  select 
a  wife  for  Isaac,  though  then  forty  years  of  age.     The 
authority  of  Abraham  was  that  of  a  prince  or  chief  over 
his  patriarchate  or  family,  and  was  regulated  by  usage 
and  the  general  oonseni  of  his  dependenta.     It  could 
not  have  been  otherwise  in  his  circumstances;  nor,  from 
the  knowledge  which  the  Scriptures  give  of  his  char- 
acter, would  he  have  taken  advantage  of  any  circum> 
stances  to  oppress  or  degrade  them :  "  For  I  know  him," 
saith  the  Lord,  *'  that  be  will  command  his  children  and 
his  household  after  him,  and  they  shall  keep  the  way 
of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and  Judgment,  that  the  Loit) 
may  bring  upon  Abraham  that  which  he  hath  spoken  of 
him"  (x  viii,  19).   The  servants  of  Abraham  were  admit- 
ted to  the  same  religious  privileges  with  their  master, 
and  received  the  seal  of  the  covenant  (xvii,  9, 14, 24, 27). 
There  is  a  clear  distinction  made  between  the  "  ser- 
vants" of  Abraham  and  the  things  which  constituted  his 
property  or  wealth.     Abraham  was  very  rich  in  cattle, 
in  silver,  and  in  gold  (Gen.  xiii,  2,  5).     But  when  the 
patriarch's  power  or  greatness  is  spoken  of,  then  servants 
are  spoken  of  as  well  as  the  objects  which  constituted 
"hia  riches  (xxiv,  84,  35).     It  is  said  of  Isaac,  "  And  the 
man  waxed  great,  and  went  forward,  and  grew  until  he 
became  very  greaty  for  he  had  possession  of  flocks,  and 
possession  of  herds,  and  great  store  of  9ervanur  (xxvi, 
is;  14,  1(S  26,  28,  29).     When  Hamor  and  Shechem 
speak  to  the  Hivites  of  the  riches  of  Jacob  and  his  sons, 
they  say,  **  Shall  not  their  cattle  and  their  substance 
and  every  beast  of  theirs  be  ours  ?"  (xxxi v,  23).   Jacob's 
wives  say  to  him, "  All  the  rkhes  which  God  hath  taken 
from  our  father,  that  is  ours  and  our  children's."    Then 
follows  an  inventory  of  property:  **all  his  cattle,"  '*all 
his  goods,"  '*  the  cattle  of  his  getting."     His  numerous 
servants  are  not  included  with  his  property  (comp.  xxxi, 
43,  and  also  ver.  16, 18).   When  Jacob  sent  messengers  to 
Esau,  wishing  to  impress  him  with  an  idea  of  his  state 
and  sway,  he  bade  them  tell  him  not  only  of  his  riches, 
but  of  his  ffreatne$s,  and  that  he  had  oxen  and  asses  and 
flocks,  and  men-servants  and  maid-servants  (xxxii,  4, 5). 
Yet  in  the  present  which  he  sent  there  were  no  servants, 
though  he  manifestly  selected  the  most  valuable  kinds 
of  property  (ver.  14,  15;  see  also  xxxiv,  23;  xxxvi,  6, 
7).    In  no  single  instance  do  we  And  that  the  patriarchs 
either  gave  away  or  sold  their  servants,  or  purchased 
them  of  tMrd  persona.    Abraham  had  servants  "  bought 
with  money."     It  has  been  assumed  that  they  were 
bought  of  third  parties,  whereas  there  is  no  proof  that 
this  was  the  case.     The  probability  is  that  they  sold 
themselves  to  the  patriarch  for  an  equivalent;  that  is  to 
say,  they  entered  into  voluntary  engagements  to  ser^'e 
him  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  time,  in  return  for 
the  money  advanced  them.     It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose 
that  whatever  costs  money  it  money  or  property.     The 
children  of  Israel  were  required  to  purchase  their  first- 
bom  (Numb,  xviii,  15,  16;  iii,  45,  51;  Exod.  xiii,  13; 
xxxiv,  20).     They  were,  moreover,  required  to  pay 
money  for  their  own  souls ;  and  when  they  set  them- 
selves or  their  children  apart  by  vow  unto  the  Lord,  the 
price  of  release  was  fixed  by  8tat4ite  (Lev.  xxvii,  2-8). 
Uoaz  bought  Ruth  (Kuth  iv,  10).     Uosea  bought  his 


wife  (Hoa.  iii,  2).  Jacob  bought  bis  wires  Bachd  od 
Leah,  and,  not  having  money,  paid  for  them  in  labor, 
aeven  yean  apiece  (Gen.  xxix,  16-23).  That  the  par- 
chase  of  wives,  either  with  money  or  by  aenrice,  wn 
the  general  practice  is  plain  from  such  passages  ai 
Exod.  xxii,  17  and  1  Sam.  xviii,  25.  But  the  ida  of 
property  does  not  appear  in  any  of  these  piirehaM». 
For  the  various  ways  in  which  the  terms  "boogbt," 
**buy,"  and  **  bought  with  money"  are  used,  oooank 
Neh.  V,  8 ;  Gen.  xlvii,  18-26,  etc  In  Lev.  xx v,  47  wiD 
be  found  the  case  of  the  Israelite  wlio  became  the  ser- 
vant of  the  stranger.  The  words  are,  ^  If  be  te/l  kim$ey 
unto  the  stranger."  Yet  the  51st  verse  says  that  thb 
servant  was  **  bought,"  and  that  the  price  of  the  par- 
chase  was  paid  to  himtdf.  For  a  further  clue  to  Script- 
ure usage,  the  reader  is  referred  to  1  Kings  xxi,  9),  2$: 
2  Kings  xvii,  17 ;  Isa.  Iv,  1 ;  Iii,  3 ;  see  also  Jer.  xxxir. 
14;  Rom.  vi,  16;  vii,  14;  John  viii,  34.  Probably  Job 
had  more  8er>*ants  than  either  of  the  patriarchs  to  vtMn 
reference  has  been  made  (Job  i,  2,  8).  In  what  figbt 
he  regarded,  and  how  he  treated,  his  servanta,  m^  be 
gathered  from  Job  xxxi,  13-28.  l*hat  Abraham  acted 
in  the  same  spirit  we  have  the  divine  testimony  in  Jer. 
xxii,  15,  16,  17,  where  his  conduct  Is  placed  in  direct 
contrast  with  that  of  some  of  his  descendants,  who  ned 
their  neighbor's  service  without  wages,  and  gave  hia 
not  for  his  work  (ver.  13). 

2.  Egyptian  Bondage, — The  Israelites  were  frequeuth- 
reminded,  after  their  exode  from  Eg^rpt,  of  the  oppres- 
sions they  endured  in  that  ^  house  of  bondage,"  from 
which  they  had  been  delivered  by  the  direct  interposi- 
tion of  (vod.     The  design  of  these  admonitions  was  to 
teach  them  justice  and  kindness  towards  their  servants 
when  they  should  have  become  settled  in  Canaan  (Dent 
V,  15;  viii,  14;  x,  19;  xv,  15;  xxiii,  7,  etc.),  as  well  as 
to  impress  them  with  gratitude  towards  their  great  de- 
liverer.    The  Egyptians  had  domestic  servants,  who 
may  have  been  slaves  (Exod.  ix,  14, 20. 21 ;  xi,  b\  But 
the  Israelites  were  not  dispersed  among  t  he  families  oC 
Egvpt ;  they  formed  a  special  community  (Gen.  xlri, 
34;'  Exod.  ii,  9;  iv,  29;  vi,  14:  viii,  22,  24;  ix,  26;  x, 
23;  xi,  7 ;  xvi,  22;  xvii,  5).     They  had  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  land  of  Goshen,  ^  the  best  part  of  the  kad 
of  Egypt"    They  lived  in  permanent  dweUinga,  their 
own  houses,  and  not  in  tents  (xii,  22).   Each  family  9eea» 
to  have  had  its  own  house  (ver.  4;  oomp.  Acta  vii,  20); 
and,  judging  from  the  regulations  about  eating  the  Pass- 
over, the  houses  could  scarcely  have  been  smaD  ooh 
(Exod.  xii,  etc).    The  Israelitea  appear  to  have  been 
well  clothed  (ver.  11).    They  owned  "  flocks  and  bods, 
and  very  much  cattle"  (ver.  4, 6, 82, 37, 88).    They  had 
their  own  form  of  government,  and  although  occnpyiD^ 
a  province  of  Egypt  and  tributary  to  it,  they  prescfved 
their  tribes  and  family  divisions,  and  their  internal  or- 
ganization throughout  (ii,  1;  iii,  16,  18;  v,  19;  vi,  li 
25;  xii,  19,  21).     They  had  to  a  considerable  degiee 
the  disposal  of  their  own  time  (ii,  9;  iii,  16, 18;  iv,  27, 
29, 81 ;  xii,  6).     They  were  not  unacquainted  with  the 
fine  arts  (xxxii,  4 ;  xxxv,  22, 85).    They  were  all  armed 
(xxxii,  27).    The  women  seem  to  have  known  some- 
thing of  domestic  refinement    They  were  familiar  with 
instruments  of  music,  and  skilled  in  the  vrorking  of  fine 
fabrics  (xv,  20 :  xxxv,  25,  26) ;  and  both  males  and  fe- 
males were  able  to  read  and  write  (Deut  xi,  18,  30; 
xvii,  19;  xxvii.  3).     Their  food  was  abundant  and  of 
great  variety  (Exod.  xvi,  3;  Numb,  xi,  4,  5;  xx,  5). 
The  service  required  from  the  Israelites  by  their  ta^- 
masters  seems  to  have  been  exacted  from  mala  onlr, 
and  apparently  a  portion  only  of  the  people  were  ooia- 
pelled  to  labor  at  any  one  time.    As  tributaries,  they 
probably  supplied  levies  of  men,  from  which  the  wealthy 
appear  to  have  been  exempted  (Exod.  iii,  16:  iv,  29; 
V,  20).     The  poor  were  the  oppressed,  ^  and  all  the  ser- 
vice wherewith  they  made  them  serve  was  with  rig- 
or" (i,  1 1-14).     Biit'jehovah  saw  their  '*  afllictioos  and 
heard  their  groanings,"  and  delivered  them  after  havinf 
inflicted  the  most  terrible  plagues  on  their  oppresaocs. 
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S.  Jaeiah  Slavery, — The  institution  of  slaveiy  was 
recognised,  though  uot  established,  by  the  Mosaic  law 
with  a  view  to  mitigate  its  hardships  and  to  secure  to 
every  man  his  ordinary  rights.  Repugnant  as  the  no- 
tion of  slavery  is  to  our  minds,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
it  can  be  dispensed  with  in  certain  phases  of  society 
without,  at  all  events,  entailing  severer  evils  than  those 
which  it  produces.  Exclusiveness  of  race  is  an  instinct 
that  gains  strength  in  proportion  as  social  order  is  weak, 
and  the  rights  of  citizenship  are  regarded  with  peculiar 
jealousy  in  communities  which  are  exposed  to  contact 
with  aliens.  In  the  case  of  war  carried  on  for  conquest 
or  revenge,  there  were  but  two  modes  of  dealing  with 
the  captives,  viz.  putting  them  to  death  or  reducing 
them  to  slavery.  The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to 
such  acts  and  outrages  as  disqualified  a  person  for  the 
society  of  his  feUow-citizens.  Again,  as  citizenship  in- 
volved the  condition  of  freedom  and  independence,  it 
was  almost  necessary  to  offer  the  alternative  of  disfran- 
chisement to  all  who  through  poverty  or  any  other  con- 
tingency were  unable  to  support  themselves  in  indepen- 
dence. In  all  these  cases  slavery  was  the  mildest  of 
the  alternatives  that  offered,  and  may  hence  be  re- 
garded as  a  blessing  rather  than  a  curse.  It  should 
further  be  noticed  that  a  laboring  class,  in  our  sense  of 
the  term,  was  almost  unknown  to  the  nations  of  antiq- 
uity. Hired  ser\'ice  was  regarded  as  incompatible  with 
freedom ;  and  hence  the  sUve  in  many  cases  occupied 
the  same  social  position  as  the  servant  or  laborer  of 
modem  times,  though  differing  from  him  in  regard  to 
political  status.  The  Hebrew  designation  of  the  slave 
shows  that  service  was  the  salient  feature  of  his  condi- 
tion ;  for  the  term  ibedf  usually  applied  to  him,  is  de- 
rived from  a  verb  signifying  **  to  work,"  and  the  very 
same  term  is  used  in  reference  to  offices  of  high  trust 
held  by  free  men.  In  short,  service  and  slavery  would 
have  been  to  the  ear  of  the  Hebrew  equivalent  terms, 
though  he  fully  recognised  grades  of  servitude,  accord- 
ing as  the  servant  was  a  Hebrew  or  a  non-Hebrew,  and, 
if  the  latter,  according  as  he  was  bought  with  money 
(Gen.  xvii,  12;  Exod.  xii,  44)  or  bom  in  the  house 
(Gen.  xiv,  14  ^  xv,  8 ;  xvii,  23).  We  shall  proceed  to 
describe  the  condition  of  these  classes,  as  regards  their 
original  reduction  to  slavery,  the  methods  by  which  it 
might  be  terminated,  and  their  treatment  while  in  that 
state. 

(1.)  If  threw  Slaves. —  (1.)  The  circumstances  under 
which  a  Hebrew  might  be  reduced  to  servitude  were — 
(a)  poverty;  (6)  the  commission  of  theft;  and  (c)  the 
exercise  of  paternal  authority.  In  the  &nt  case,  a  man 
who  bad  mortgaged  his  property,  and  was  unable  to 
support  his  family,  might  sell  himself  to  another  He- 
brew, with  a  view  both  to  obtain  maintenance  and  per- 
chance a  surplus  sufficient  to  redeem  his  property  (Lev. 
XXV,  25,  89).  It  has  been  debated  whether,  under  this 
law,  a  creditor  could  seize  his  debtor  and  sell  him  as  a 
slave.  The  words  do  not  warrant  such  an  inference,  for 
the  poor  man  is  said  in  Lev.  xxv,  89  to  tell  himself  (not 
as  in  the  A.  V.,  '^  be  sold ;"  see  Gesenius,  Tkesaur.  p. 
787) ;  in  other  words,  to  enter  into  voluntary  servitude, 
and  this  under  the  pressure,  not  of  debt,  but  of  poverty. 
The  instances  of  seizing  the  children  of  debtors  in  2 
Kings  iv,  1  and  Neh.  v,  5  were  not  warranted  by  law, 
and  must  be  regarded  as  the  outrages  of  lawless  times, 
while  the  case  depicted  in  the  parable  of  the  unmerciful 
servant  is  probably  borrowed  from  Roman  usages  (Matt. 
xviii,  26).  The  words  in  Isa.  1, 1, "  Which  of  my  cred- 
itors is  it  to  whom  I  have  sold  you?**  have  a  prima  fo' 
cie  bearing  upon  the  question,  but  in  reality  apply  to 
one  ^already  in  the  condition  of  slavery.  The  corp- 
misMon  of  theft  rendered  a  person  liable  to  servitude, 
whenever  restitution  could  not  be  made  on  the  scale 
prescribed  by  the  law  (Exod.  xxii,  1,  8).  The  thief 
was  bound  to  work  out  the  value  of  his  restitution- 
money  in  the  service  of  him  on  whom  the  theft  had 
been  committed  (for,  according  (o  Josephns,  A  n/,  xvi, 
Xi  1,  there  was  no  power  of  seUing  the  person  of  a  thief 


to  a  foreigner) ;  when  this  had  been  effected  he  would 
be  free,  as  implied  in  the  expression  "ttold  for  his 
theft,**  i.  e.Jbr  the  amourU  q/'his  theft.  This  law  con- 
trasts favorably  with  that  of  the  Romans,  under  which 
a  thief  became  the  actual  property  of  his  master.  The 
exercise  of  paternal  authority  was  limited  to  the  sale 
of  a  daughter  of  tender  age  to  be  a  maid-servant,  with 
the  ulterior  view  of  her  becoming  a  concubine  of  the 
purchaser  (Exod.  xxi,  7).  Such  a  case  can  perhaps 
hardly  be  regarded  as  implying  servitude  in  the  ordi- 
narv  sense  of  the  term. 

(2.)  The  servitude  of  a  Hebrew  might  be  terminated 
in  three  ways :  (a)  by  the  satisfaction  or  the  remission 
of  all  claims  against  him ;  (6)  by  the  recurrence  of  the 
year  of  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv,  40),  which  might  arrive  at 
any  period  of  hb  servitude;  and  (c),  failing  either  of 
these,  the  expiration  of  six  years  from  the  time  that  his 
servitude  commenced  (Exod.  xxi,  2;  Deut.  xv,  12). 
Ther6  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  last  regulation  applied 
equally  to  the  cases  of  poverty  and  theft,  though  Rab- 
binical writers  have  endeavored  to  restrict  it  to  the  for- 
mer. The  period  of  seven  years  has  reference  to  the 
sabbatical  principle  in  general,  but  not  to  the  sabbati- 
cal year,  for  no  regulation  is  laid  down  in  reference  to 
the  manumission  of  servants  in  that  year  (I^v.  xxv,  1 
sq. ;  Deut.  xv,  1  sq.).  We  have  a  single  instance,  in- 
deed, of  the  sabbatical  year  being  celebrated  by  a  gen- 
eral manumission  of  Hebrew  slaves,  but  this  was  in 
consequence  of  the  neglect  of  the  law  relating  to  such 
cases  (Jer.  xxxiv,  14).  To  the  above  modes  of  ob- 
taining liberty  the  Rabbinists  added,  as  a  fourth,  the 
death  of  a  master  without  leaving  a  son,  there  being  no 
power  of  claiming  the  slave  on  the  part  of  any  heir  ex- 
cept a  son  (Maimonides,  A  bad,  2,  §  12). 

If  a  ser\*ant  did  not  desire  to  avail  himself  of  the  op* 
portunity  of  leaving  his  service,  he  was  to  signify  his 
intention  in  a  formal  manner  before  the  judges  (or,  more 
exactly,  ai  the  place  of  judgment),  and  then  the  master 
was  to  take  him  to  the  door-post,  and  to  bore  his  ear 
through  with  an  awl  (Exod.  xxi,  6),  driving  the  awl 
into  or  "unto  the  door,"  as  stated  in  Deut.  xv,  17,  and 
thus  fixing  the  servant  to  it.  Whether  the  door  yras 
that  of  the  master's  house,  or  the  door  of  the  sanctuary, 
as  Ewald  {A  Iterth.  p.  245)  infers  from  the  expression  el 
hd-elohimt  to  which  attention  is  drawn  above,  is  uot 
stated ;  but  the  significance  of  the  action  is  enhanced 
by  the  former  view ;  for  thus  a  connection  is  established 
between  the  servant  and  the  house  in  which  he  was  to 
serve.  The  boring  of  the  ear  was  probably  a  token  of 
subjection,  the  ear  being  the  organ  through  which  com- 
mands were  received  (Psa.  xl,  6).  A  similar  custom 
prevailed  among  the  Mesopotamians  (Juvenal,  i,  104), 
the  Lydians  (Xenophon,  Anab,  iii,  1,  81),  and  other  an- 
cient nations.  A  servant  who  had  submitted  to  this 
operation  remained,  according  lo  the  words  of  the  law, 
a  servant  "  forever*'  (Exod.  xxi,  6).  These  words  are, 
however,  interpreted  by  Josephus  (Ant,  iv,  8,  28)  and 
by  the  Rabbinists  as  meaning  until  the  year  of  Jubilee, 
partly  from  the  universality  of  the  freedom  that  was 
then  proclaimed,  and  partly  perhaps  because  it  was 
necessary  for  the  servant  then  to  resume  the  cultivation 
of  his  recovered  inheritance.  The  latter  point  no  doubt 
presents  a  difficulty,  but  the  interpretation  of  the  word 
"  forever"  in  any  other  than  its  obvious  sense  presents 
still  greater  difficulties. 

(8.)  The  condition  of  a  Hebrew  servant  was  by  no 
means  intolerable.  His  master  was  admonished  to  treat 
him,  not  *'  as  a  bond-servant,  but  as  a  hired  servant  and 
as  a  sojoumer ;"  and  again,  "  not  to  rule  over  him  with 
rigor"  (Lev.  xxv,  89,-40,  48).  The  Rabbinists  specified 
a  variety  of  duties  as  coming  under  these  general  pre- 
cepts: for  instance,  compensation  for  personal  injury, 
exemption  from  menial  duties,  such  as  unbinding  the 
master's  sandals  or  carrying  him  in  a  litter;  the  use  of 
gentle  language  on  the  part  of  the  master;  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  servant's  wife  and  children,  though 
the  master  was  not  allowed  to  exact  work  from  them 
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(Kielziner,  Sklaven  bet  den  ffebr,  p.  81).  At  the  tenni- 
nation  of  hU  servitade  the  master  was  enjoined  not  to 
"  let  him  go  away  empty,"  but  to  remunerate  him  lib- 
erally out  of  his  flock,  his  floor,  and  his  wine -press 
(Deut.  XV,  13, 14).  Such  a  custom  would  stimulate  the 
servant  to  faithful  service,  inasmuch  as  the  amount  of 
the  gift  was  left  to  the  master's  discretion ;  and  it  would 
also  provide  him  with  means  wherewith  to  start  in  the 
world  afresh. 

Id  the  event  of  a  Hebrew  beeoming  the  servant  of  a 
"stranger,**  meaning  a  non-Hebrew,  the  servitude  could 
be  terminated  only  in  two  ways,  viz.  by  the  arrival  of 
the  year  of  Jubilee,  or  by  the  repayment  to  the  master 
of  the  purchase-money  paid  for  the  servant,  after  de- 
ducting a  sura  for  the  value  of  his  services  proportioned 
to  the  length  of  his  ser^'itude  (Lev.  xxv,  47-56).  The 
servant  might  be  redeemed  either  by  himself  or  by  one 
of  his  relations,  and  the  object  of  this  regulation  ap- 
pears to  have  been  to  impose  upon  relations  the  obliga- 
tion of  efifecting  the  redemption,  and  thus  putting  an 
end  to  a  state  which  must  have  been  peculiarly  galling 
to  the  Hebrew. 

A  Hebrew  woman  might  enter  into  voluntary  servi- 
tude on  the  score  of  poverty,  and  in  this  case  she  was 
entitled  to  her  freedom  after  six  years*  service,  together 
with  the  usual  gratuity  at  leaving,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  a  man  (Deut.  xv,  12, 13).  According  to  Rabbinical 
tradition,  a  woman  could  not  be  condemned  to  servitude 
for  theft;  neither  could  she  bind  herself  to  perpetual 
servitude  by  having  her  ear  bored  (Mielziner,  p.  43). 

Thus  far  we  have  seen  little  that  is  objectionable  in 
the  condition  of  Hebrew  servants.  In  respect  to  mar- 
riage, there  were  some  peculiarities  which,  to  our  ideas, 
would  be  regarded  as  hardships.  A  master  might,  for 
instance,  give  a  wife  to  a  Hebrew  servant  for  the  time 
of  his  servitude,  the  wife  being  in  this  case,  it  roust  be 
remarked,  not  only  a  slave,  but  a  non-Hebrew.  Should 
he  leave  when  his  term  bad  expired,  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren would  remain  the  absolute  property  of  the  master 
(Exod.  xxi,  4,  5).  The  reason  for  this  regulation  is, 
evidently,  that  the  children  of  a  female  heathen  slave 
were  slaves;  they  inherited  the  mother*s  disqualifica- 
tion. Such  a  condition  of  marrying  a  slave  would  be  re- 
garded as  an  axiom  by  a  Hebrew,  and  the  case  is  only  in- 
cidentally noticed.  Again,  a  father  might  sell  his  young 
daughter  to  a  Hebrew,  with  a  view  either  of  the  tatter's 
marr>'ing  her  himself  or  of  his  giving  her  to  his  son 
(ver.  7-9).  It  diminishes  the  apparent  harshness  of  this 
proceeding  if  we  look  on  the  purchase-money  as  in  the 
light  of  a  dowry  given,  as  was  not  unusual,  to  the  par- 
ents of  the  bride ;  still  more,  if  we  accept  the  Rabbini- 
cal view  (which,  however,  we  consider  very  doubtful) 
that  the  consent  of  the  maid  was  required  before  the 
marriage  could  take  place.  But  even  if  this  consent 
were  not  obtained,  the  paternal  authority  would  not  ap- 
pear to  be  violently  strained;  for  among  ancient  nations 
that  authority  was  generally  held  to  extend  even  to  the 
life  of  a  child,  much  more  to  the  giving  of  a  daughter 
in  marriage.  The  female  slave  was  in  this  case  termed 
n^K,  as  distinct  from  hn&l^,  applied  to  the  ordinary 
household  slave.  The  distinction  is  marked  in  regard 
to  Hagar,  who  is  described  by  the  latter  term  before  the 
birth  of  Ishmael,  and  by  the  former  after  that  event 
(corop.  Gen.  xvi,  1;  xxi,  10).  The  relative  value  of 
the  terms  is  expressed  in  Abigail's  address,  '*Let  thine 
handmaid  {amdh)  be  a  servant  (skiphkdh)  to  wash," 
etc  (1  Sam.  xxv,  41).  The  position  of  a  maiden  thus 
sold  by  her  father  was  subject  to  the  following  regula- 
tions :  [1]  She  could  not  "  go  out  as  the  men-servants 
do  ;**  i.  e.  she  could  not  leave  at  the  termination  of  six 
years,  or  in  the  year  of  Jubilee,  if  (as  the  regulation  as- 
sumes) her  master  was  willing  to  fulfil  the  object  for 
which  he  had  purchased  her.  [2]  Should  he  not  wish 
to  marry  her,  he  should  call  upon  her  friends  to  procure 
her  release  by  the  repayment  of  the  purchase-money 
^rhaps,  as  in  other  cases,  with  a  deduction  for  the 


value  of  her  services).  [8]  If  he  betrothed  her  to  Ui 
son,  he  was  bound  to  make  such  provision  for  her  at  he 
would  for  one  of  his  own  daughters.  [4]  If  eicbef  Ik 
or  his  son,  having  married  h^,  took  a  second  wi^,  it 
should  not  be  to  the  prejudice  of  the  first.  [5]  If  oo- 
ther  of  the  three  above-epecified  alternatives  took  place, 
the  maid  was  entitled  to  immediate  and  gTBtnitoos  lib- 
erty (Exod.  xxi,  7-11). 

The  custom  of  reducing  Hebrews  to  aervitiide  ap- 
pears to  have  fallen  into  disuse  sobaeqaeDtlj  to  the 
Babylonian  captivity.    The  attempt  to  enforce  it  ia 
Nehemiah's  time  met  with  decided  resistance  (Neh.  v, 
5),  and  Herod's  enactment  that  thieves  should  be  sold 
to  foreigners  roused  the  greatest  animosity  (Josepbos, 
A  nL  xvi,  1, 1).    Vast  numbers  of  Hebrews  were  ledooed 
to  slavery  as  war-captives  at  different  periods  by  the 
Phoenicians  (Joel  iii,  16),  the  Philistines  (ibid. ;  Amos  i, 
6),  the  Syrians  (1  Blaoc  iii,  41 ;  2  Mace,  viii,  11),  the 
Egyptians  (Joeephus,  AnL  xii,  2,  8),  and,  above  alL  by 
the  Romans  ( War,  vi,  9, 3).     We  may  form  aome  ida 
of  the  numbers  reduced  to  slavery  by  war  from  the  sin- 
gle fact  that  Nicanor  calculated  on  realizing  2000  tal- 
ents in  one  campaign  by  the  sale  of  captives  at  the  rate 
of  ninety  for  a  talent  (2  Mace  viii,  10, 1 1),  the  nmnbcr 
required  to  fetch  the  sum  being  180,000.     The  PbiBni- 
cians  were  the  most  active  slave-dealers  <^ ancient  times, 
purchasing  of  the  PhiKstines  (Amos  i,  9),  of  the  Syrians 
(2  Mace  viii,  21),  and  even  of  the  tribes  on  the  sbovef 
of  the  Euxine  Sea  (Ezek.  xxvii,  IS),  and  selling  them 
wherever  they  could  find  a  market  about  the  sbores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  particularly  in  Joel^  timt  to 
the  people  of  Javan  (Joel  iii,  6),  it  being  uncertain 
whether  that  name  represents  a  people  in  Soatb  Aratu 
or  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  peninsula.     It  was 
probably  through  the  Tyrians  that  Jews  were  timw- 
ported  in  Obadiah*s  time  to  Sepharad,  or  Sardis  (Obad. 
20).    At  Rome  vast  numbers  of  Jews  emerged  from  the 
state  of  slavery  and  became  freedmen.     The  price  at 
which  the  slaves  were  offered  by  Nicanor  was  oonsi<te^ 
ably  below  the  ordinary  value  either  in  Pakatine  or 
Greece.     In  the  former  country  it  stood  at  thirty  shek- 
els (= about  $18), as  stated  below;  in  the  latter  at 
about  one  and  a  quarter  mina  (=  about  #20),  this 
being  the  mean  between  the  extremes  stated  l^  Xeath 
phon  (Mem,  ii,  5,  2)  as  the  ordinary  price  at  Athene 
The  price  at  which  Nicanor  oflered  them  was  only  about 
$12  a  head.     Occasionally  slaves  were  sold  as  high  as 
a  talent  (about  $1058)  each  (Xenophon,  he.  dL;  Jo* 
sephus.  Ant,  xii,  4,  9). 

(II.)  Non-Hebrew  Slavei,^(l.)  The  majority  of  noa- 
Hebrew  slaves  were  war-captives,  either  the  Canaanifcs 
who  had  survived  the  general  extermination  off  their 
race  under  Joshua,  or  such  as  were  conquered  froo  the 
other  surrounding  nations  (Numb,  xxxi,  26  sq.).  Be- 
sides these,  many  were  obtained  by  parciiase  from  Usf- 
eign  slave-dealers  (Lev.  xxv,  44,  45) ;  and  others  may 
have  been  resident  foreigners  who  were  redoced  to  this 
state  either  by  poverty  or  crime.  The  Rabbiniats  fhr- 
ther  deemed  that  any  person  who  p^ormed  the  aeiviees 
of  a  slave  became  ^mo  facto  a  slave  (Misbna,  Kedtuk,  i, 
3).  The  children  of  slaves  remained  slaves,  being  the 
class  described  as  *'bom  in  the  house**  (Gen.  xiv,  14; 
xvii,  12 ;  Ecdes.  ii,  7),  and  hence  the  number  was  likdy 
to  increase  as  time  went  on.  The  only  stateoMBt  as  to 
their  number  applies  to  the  post -Babylonian  period, 
when  they  amounted  to  7337,  or  about  one  to  six  of  the 
free  population  (Ezra  ii,  65).  We  have  reaaoo  to  be- 
lieve that  the  number  diminished  subsequently  to  this 
period,  the  Pharisees  in  particular  being  opposed  to  the 
system.  The  average  value  of  a  slave  appears  to^ave 
been  thirty  shekels  (Exod.  xxi,  82),  varying,  of  co«im» 
according  to  age,  sex,  and  capabilities.  The  e»rin»ataae 
of  persons  given  in  Lev.  xxvii,  2-S  probably  applies  ta 
war-captives  who  had  been  dedicatcxl  to  the  LcHtl,  and 
the  price  of  their  redemption  would  in  that  case  itifae 
sent  the  ordinary  value  of  such  slaves. 

(2.)  That  the  slave  might  be  manumitted  mppttn 
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from  Exod.  xxi,  26, 27 ;  Lev.  xix,  20.  As  to  the  meth- 
ods by  which  this  might  be  effected,  we  are  told  nothing 
in  the  Bible ;  but  the  lUbbinists  specify  the  following 
foar  methods:  [1]  redemption  by  a  money  payment; 
[2]  a  bill  or  ticket  of  freedom ;  [8]  testamentary  dispo- 
flttion ;  or  [4]  any  act  that  implied  manumission,  such 
as  making  a  slave  one's  heir  (Miekiner,  p.  65, 66). . 

(8.)  The  slave  is  described  as  the  **  possession"  of  his 
master,  apparently  with  a  special  reference  to  the  power 
which  the  latter  had  of  disposing  of  him  to  his  heirs  as 
he  would  any  other  article  of  personal  property  (Lev. 
XXV,  46,  46) ;  the  slave  is  also  described  as  his  master's 
**  money"  (Exod.  xxi,  21),  i.  e.  as  representing  a  certain 
money  value.  Such  expressions  show  that  be  was  re- 
garded very  much  in  the  light  of  a  mancyHumf  or  chat- 
teL  But,  on  the  other  hand,  provision  was  made  for 
the  protection  of  his  person :  wilAil  murder  of  a  slave 
entailed  the  same  punishment  as  in  the  case  of  a  free 
man  (Lev.  xxiv,  17, 22).  So,  again,  if  a  master  inflicted 
so  severe  a  punishment  as  to  cause  the  death  of  his  ser- 
vant, be  was  liable  to  a  penalty,  the  amount  of  which 
probably  depended  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  for 
the  RablMnical  view  that  the  words  ^  he  shall  be  surely 
punished,"  or,  more  correctly,  **  it  is  to  be  avenged," 
im|dy  A  sentence  of  <teath,  is  wholly  untenable  (Exod. 
xxi,  20).  No  punishment  at  all  was  imposed  if  the 
slave  survived  the  punishment  for  a  day  or  two  (ver. 
21),  the  km  of  the  slave  being  regarded  as  a  sufficient 
punishment  in  that  case.  There  is  an  apparent  dispro- 
portion between  this  and  the  following  regulation,  aris- 
ing probably  out  of  the  different  circumstances  under 
which  the  injury  was  effected.  In  this  case  the  law  is 
speaking  of  legitimate  punishment  ^  with  a  rod ;"  in  the 
next,  of  a  violent  assault.  A  minor  personal  injury, 
such  as  the  loss  of  an  eye  or  a  tooth,  was  to  be  recom- 
pensed by  giving  the  servant  his  liberty  (ver.  26,  27). 
The  general  treatment  of  slaves  appears  to  have  been 
gentle — occasionally  too  gentle,  as  we  infer  from  Solo- 
mon's advice  (Prov.  xxix,  19,  21),  nor  do  we  hear  more 
th«n  twice  of  a  slave  running  away  from  his  master  (1 
SaoD.  xxT,  10;  1  Kings  ii,  39).  The  slave  was  consid- 
ered by  a  conscientious  master  as  entitled  to  justice 
(Job  xxxi,  18-15)  and  honorable  treatment  (Prov.  xxx, 
10).  A  slave,  acoording  to  the  Ral>binists,  had  no  power 
of  acquiring  property  for  himself;  whatever  he  might 
become  entitled  to,  even  by  way  of  compensation  for 
personal  injury,  reverted  to  his  master  (iMielziner,  p. 
56).  On  the  other  hand,  the  master  might  constitute 
him  his  heir  either  wholly  (Gen.  xv,  8),  or  jointly  with 
bis  children  (Prov.  xvii,  2) ;  or,  again,  he  might  give 
him  bia  daughter  in  marriage  (1  Chron.  ii,  85). 

The  position  of  the  slave  in  regard  to  religious  privi- 
l^es  was  favorable.  He  was  to  be  circumcised  (Gen. 
xviiy  12),  and  hence  was  entitled  to  paruke  of  the  Pas- 
chal sacrifice  (Exod.  xii,  44)  as  well  as  of  the  other  re- 
UgiooB  festivals  (Deut.  xii,  12, 18;  xvi,  11,  14).  It  is 
implied  that  every  slave  must  have  been  previously 
broogbt  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  to  a  will- 
ing acceptance  of  the  tenets  of  Judaism.  This  would 
naturally  be  the  case  with  regard  to  all  who  were  **  bom 
in  the  house,"  and  who  were  to  be  circumcised  at  the 
usual  age  of  eight  days;  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  tboee  who  were  **  bought  with  money,"  as  adults, 
ooald  a]wa3rs  be  induced  to  change  their  creed,  or  how 
they  could  be  circumcised  without  having  changed  it. 
The  Mosaic  law  certainly  presupposes  a  universal  ac- 
knowledgment of  Jehovah  within  the  limits  of  the 
pffomiaed  land,  and  would  therefore  enforce  the  dismis- 
sal or  extermination  of  slaves  who  persisted  in  hea- 
thenisni. 

The  cwcnpations  of  slaves  were  of  a  menial  character, 
as  implied  in  Lev.  xxv,  89,  consisting  partly  in  the  work 
of  the  house  and  partly  in  personal  attendance  on  the 
master.  Female  slaves,  for  instance,  ground  the  com  in 
the  hftndmill  (Kxod.xi,5;  Job  xxxi,  10;  Isa.  xlvii,  2), 
or  gleaned  in  the  harvest-field  (Ruth  ii,  8).  They  also 
faftked,  washed,  cooked,  and  nurs^  the  children  (Misbna, 


Ketkuh.  V,  5).  The  occupations  of  the  men  are  not  spect* 
fied ;  the  most  trustworthy  held  confidential  posts,  such 
as  that  of  steward  or  major-domo  (Gen.  xv,  2 ;  xxiv,  2), 
of  tutors  to  sons  (Prov.  xvii,  2),  and  of  tenants  to  per- 
sons of  large  estate;  for  such  appears  to  have  been  the 
position  of  Ziba  (2  Sam.  ix,  2, 10). 

In  Mohammedan  Asia  the  slaves  termed  "house- 
bora"  are  regarded  with  peculiar  esteem.  They  form 
part  of  their  master's  family,  and  their  welfare  is  an  ob- 
ject of  his  peculiar  care.  They  are  the  most  attached 
of  his  adherents,  and  often  inherit  a  large  share  a(  his 
wealth.  It  is  sometimes  the  practice  of  childless  per^ 
sons  to  adopt  a  favorite  slave  of  this  class  as  their  own 
child  and  heir,  or  sometimes  they  purchase  promising 
boys  when  young;  and,  after  having  brought  tliem  up  in 
their  own  faith,  formally  adopt  them  as  their  children. 

4.  GibeonilUh  Servitude, — The  condition  of  the  in^ 
habitants  of  Gibeon,  Chephirah,  Beeroth,  and  Kirjath- 
jearim,  under  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  was  not  that 
of  slavery;  it  was  voluntary  (Josb.  ix,  8-11),  They 
were  not  employed  in  the  families  of  the  Israelites,  but 
resided  in  their  own  cities,  tended  their  own  flocks  and 
herds,  and  exercised  the  functions  of  a  distinct,  though 
not  independent,  community  (x,  6-18).  The  injuries 
inflicted  on  them  by  Saul  were  avenged  by  the  Al- 
mighty on  hb  descendants  (2  Sam.  xxi,  1-9).  They 
appear  to  have  been  devoted  exclusively  to  the  service 
of  the  **  house  of  God,"  or  the  Tabernacle ;  and  only  a 
few  of  them,  comparatively,  could  have  been  engaged 
at  any  one  time.  The  rest  dwelt  in  their  cities,  one 
of  which  was  a  great  city,  as  one  of  the  royal  cities. 
The  service  they  rendered  may  be  regarded  as  a  natural 
tribute  for  the  privilege  of  protection.  No  service  seems 
to  have  been  required  of  their  wives  and  daughters. 
On  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  they  dwelt 
at  Ophel  (Neh.  iti,  26;  see  also  1  Chron.  ix,2;  Ezra  ii,48; 
Neb.  vii,  24;  viii,  17 ;  x,  28 ;  xi,  21).     See  Nkthinim. 

5.  Roman  Slavery. — Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
enter  into  detail  on  the  only  kind  of  slavery  referred  to 
in  the  New  Test.,  for  there  is  no  indication  that  the 
Jews  possessed  any  slaves  in  the  time  of  Christ.  Suf- 
fice it,  therefore,  to  say  that,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that 
Roman  slavery  was  perpetual  and  hereditary,  the  slave 
had  no  protection  whatever  against  the  avarice,  rage,  or 
lust  of  his  master.  The  bondman  was  ^newed  less  as  a 
human  being,  subject  to  arbitrary  dominion,  than  as  an 
inferior  animal,  dependent  wholly  on  the  will  of  his 
owner.  The  master  possessed  the  uncontrolled  power 
of  life  and  death  over  his  slave — a  power  which  contin- 
ued, at  least,  to  the  time  of  the  emperor  Hadrian.  He 
might,  and  frequently  did,  kill,  mutilate,  and  torture  his 
slaves,  for  any  or  for  no  offence,  so  that  slaves  were  some- 
times crucified  from  mere  caprice.  He  might  force  them 
to  become  prostitutes  or  gladiators;  and,  instead  of  the 
perpetual  obligation  of  the  marriage-tie,  their  temporary 
unions  (contubemid)  were  formed  and  dissolved  at  his 
command,  families  and  friends  were  separated,  and  no, 
obligation  existed  to  provide  for  their  wants  in  sickness 
or  in  health.  But,  notwithstanding  all  the  barbarous 
craelties  of  Roman  slavery,  it  had  one  decided  advan- 
tage over  that  which  was  introduced  in  modem  times 
into  European  colonies — both  law  and  custom  being  de- 
cidedly favorable  to  the  freedom  of  the  slave  (Blair,  In- 
quiry into  the  State  of  Slavery  among  the  Romans  [  1888  ]). 
The  Mohammedan  law,  also,  in  this  respect,  contrasts 
favorably  with  those  of  the  European  settlements. 

Although  the  condition  of  the  Roman  slaves  was  no 
doubt  improved  under  the  emperors,  the  early  effects  of 
Christian  principles  were  manifest  in  mitigating  the 
horrors,  and  bringing  about  the  gradual  abolition,  of 
slavery.  Onesimus,  according  to  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  antiquity,  was  liberated  by  Philemon  (ver.  21) ; 
and  in  addition  to  the  testimonies  cited  in  WnghVn  Sla- 
very {Mt  infra^  p.  60),  see  the  preface  of  Euthalius  to  this 
epistle.  The  ser\-ile  condition  formed  no  obstacle  to 
attaining  the  highest  dignities  of  the  Christian  priest- 
hood.   Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  pursue  this  sub- 
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ject  "  Tt  was,**  says  BL  Guizot,  '*  by  pntttnpf  an  end  to 
the  cruel  institution  of  slavery  that  Christianity  extend- 
ed its  mild  influence  to  the  practice  of  war;  and  that 
barbarous  art,  softened  by  its  humane  spirit,  ceased  to 
be  so  destructive*'  (Milmau's  Gibbon,  i,  61 ).  "  It  is  not,** 
says  Robertson,  ^  the  authority  of  any  single  detached 
precept  in  the  Gospel,  but  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the 
Christian  religion,  more  powerful  than  any  particular 
command,  which  has  abolished  the  practice  of  slavery 
throughout  the  world.**  Although,  even  in  the  most 
corrupt  times  of  the  Church,  the  operation  of  Christian 
principles  tended  to  this  benevolent  object,  they  unfort- 
unately did  not  prevent  the  revival  of  slaveiy  in  the 
European  settlements  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
together  with  that  nefarious  traffic  the  suppression  of 
which  has  rendered  the  name  of  Wilberforce  forever 
illustrious.  Modem  servitude  had  all  the  characteristic 
evils  of  the  Roman,  except,  perhaps,  the  uncontrolled 
power  of  life  and  death,  while  it  was  destitute  of  that 
redeeming  quality  to  which  we  have  referred,  its  ten- 
dency being  to  perpetuate  the  condition  of  slavery.  It 
has  also  been  supposed  to  have  introduced  the  unfortu- 
nate prejudice  of  color,  which  was  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients (Linstant,  Essai  [1841]).  It  was  the  benevolent 
wish  of  the  philosophic  Herder  {History  of  Man  [1788]) 
that  the  time  might  come  **  when  we  shall  look  back 
with  as  much  compassion  on  our  inhuman  traffic  in  ne- 
groes as  on  the  ancient  Roman  slavery  or  Spartan  hel- 
ots.** This  is  now  legally,  if  not  actually,  the  case  in  all 
civilized  countries.    See  Slavery,  Modern. 

III.  Ethical  Considerations, — These  have  been  inci- 
dentally touched  upon  in  the  foregoing  discussion ;  but 
their  importance  in  connection  with  the  occurrence  of 
slaver}'  in  the  Bible  requires  a  fuller  notice,  especially 
as  it  has  been  boldly  claimed  that  the  above  facts  justi- 
fy the  detention  of  human  beings  in  menial  servitude. 

1.  The  circumstances  of  patriarchal  slavery  were  so 
very  different  from  those  of  modem  times  that  no  argu- 
ment in  this  regard  can  fairly  be  drawn  from  a  com- 
l^arison  of  the  two.  It  is  obvious,  for  example,  that  if 
Abraham*s  '*  servants*'  had  chosen  to  mn  away,  there 
was  no  power  by  which  they  could  have  been  compelled 
to  return.  But  even  if  there  had  been,  and  if  their  state 
could  be  proved  to  be  ever  so  severe,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  this  condition  of  society  had  the  approval,  much 
less  the  authority,  of  God,  either  in  its  institution  or  its 
continuance.  There  were  many  social  usages  in  those 
days  which  were  only  tolerated  for  a  time,  until  a  bet^ 
ter  economy  should  supervene. 

2.  This  last  consideration  likewise  applies,  in  part,  to 
the  whole  system  of  Jewish  slavery.  But  we  are  not 
left  to  this  mode  of  vindicating  Mosaism  on  the  point 
in  question.  The  moral  law  is  a  revelation  of  great 
principles.  It  requires  supreme  love  to  God  and  univer- 
sal love  among  men ;  and  whatever  is  incompatible  with 
the  exercise  of  that  love  is  strictly  forbidden  and  con- 
demned. Hence,  immediately  after  the  giving  of  the 
law  at  Sinai,  as  if  to  guard  against  all  slavery  and  slave- 
trading  on  the  part  of  the  Israelites,  God  promulgated 
this  ordinance:  "He  that  stealeth  a  man  and  selleth 
him,  or  if  he  be  found  in  his  hands,  he  shall  surely  be 
put  to  death**  (Exod.  xxi,  16;  DeuL  xxiv,  7).  The 
crime  is  stated  in  its  threefold  form — mAn-stealing,  seU- 
tng,  and  holding — the  penalty  for  either  of  which  was 
death.  The  law  punished  the  stealing  of  mere  property 
by  enforcing  restitution ;  in  some  cases  twofold,  in  oth- 
ers fivefold  (Exod.  xxii,  14).  When  property  was  sto- 
len the  legal  penalty  was  compensation  to  the  person 
injured;  but  when  a  man  was  stolen  no  property  com- 
pensation was  allowed:  death  was  inflicted,  and  the 
guilty  offender  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life  for  his  trans- 
gression, God  thereby  declaring  the  infinite  dignity  and 
w^orth  of  man  and  the  inviolability  of  his  person.  The 
reason  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  great  fact  that  God 
created  man  in  his  own  image  (Gren.  i,  26-28) — a  high 
distinction,  more  than  once  repeated  with  great  solem- 
nity (v,  1 ;  ix,  6).     Such  was  the  operation  of  this  law. 


and  the  obedience  paid  to  it,  that  we  hare  not  tbete-- 
motest  hint  that  the  sale  and  purchase  of  aUves  er^ 
occurred  among  the  Israelites.  The  cities  of  Jodca 
were  not,  like  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Rome,  slavfrotf- 
kets,  nor  were  there  found  throughout  all  lu  coasts 
either  helots  or  slaves. 

8.  It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  serrltvdf; 
even  of  the  modified  kind  described  in  the  Old  TesL, 
existed  in  Palestine  in  the  days  of  our  Lord.  There 
is  some  reason  to  believe  that  after  the  return  fma 
Babylon  the  tytt/em  gradually  kwt  ground  and  dkap- 
peared.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  the  Goepd  k»> 
tory  to  indicate  the  existence  of  what  could  with  any 
propriety  be  called  slavery.  It  admits  of  no  doabt, 
however,  that  slavery  of  the  most  obnoxious  type  <fid 
prevail  in  Italy  and  Greece  and  Ana  Minor;  ami  ii 
has  been  argued  that  since  the  apoeUes  did  not  eveiy- 
where  openly  denounce  it,  therefore  it  cannot  be  viewed 
as  inconsistent  witb  the  principles  of  the  GoepeL  fist 
there  is  a  wide,  unbridged  interval  here  between  the 
premises  and  the  conclusion.  The  whole  spirit  and  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity  are  quite  opposed. to  the  idea  of 
the  subjugation  of  one  man  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  an- 
other. The  mutual  love  which  it  enjoins,  the  brotber- 
hood  of  believers  which  it  establishes,  the  g<4den  nife 
of  doing  to  others  as  we  would  have  them  do  to  as,  the 
model  of  self-sacrificing  love  exhibited  by  tbe  bkssed 
Saviour  himself,  are  all  utterly  repugnant  to  the  prac- 
tice of  stealing  men,  buying  and  sdling  them,  and  hold- 
ing them  to  enforced  labor;  and  accordingly  it  baa  evet 
been  found  that  just  in  proportion  to  the  footing  Which 
the  Gospel  has  obtained  in  any  country  the  system  c4 
slavery  has  declined  and  in  tbe  end  died  oat.  This  on- 
just  system  has  its  root  in  the  evil  passions  of  deprarel 
human  nature,  and  in  certain  states  of  society  it  floor- 
ishes  i  but  the  naoral  and  spiritual  renovation  effected 
by  the  merciful  religion  of  Jesus  gradually  brings  a 
withering  blight  upon  it  which  ultimately  quite  de^ 
stroys  it. 

Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  did  not  the  apostles 
place  themselves  in  more  direct  and  obvious  oppoflitica 
to  it  while  visiting  the  cities  and  countries  of  heathen 
nations?  Why  did  they  not  everywhere  denounce  it 
and  command  the  wh<^e  world  to  relinquish  it?  Now 
such  questions  betray  a  total  ignorance  of  the  wbt^ 
circumstances  of  the  case.  Who  were  tbe  npo^ks  in 
the  estimation  of  mankind  in  that  age?  They  were 
men  of  no  worldly  influence,  few,  and  poor,  and  despised, 
strangers  wherever  they  appeared;  and  the  effect  «f 
their  entering  into  a  hand-to-hand  fight  wiih  any  of 
the  institutions  of  society  would  have  been  to  tbn»w 
an  insuperable  barrier  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of 
the  GospeL  This  course,  moreover,  would  have  mani* 
fested  the  folly  of  expecting  to  reap  before  the  seed 
was  sown.  First  of  all,  it  was  indispensable  that  mea*t 
nooral  notions  should  be  rectified;  that  the  principles 
of  love  and  universal  brotherhood  should  be  inculcated 
upon  them ;  that  they  should  discover  in  the  one  sac- 
rifice of  Christ  for  rich  and  poor,  for  bond  and  free,  for 
men  of  all  colors  and  dimes,  that  God  looked  upon  then 
all  with  equal  favor;  and  not  until  these  ideas  wne 
embraced  by  multitudes,  and,  in  fact,  permeated  the 
great  mass  of  society,  was  it  possible  that  a  syston  m 
rooted  as  slavery  could  be  plucked  ap  or  even  modi 
changed. 

The  laws  which  the  great  Deliverer  and  Redeemer 
of  mankind  gave  for  the  government  of  his  kingdoai 
were  those  of  universal  justice  and  benevolence,  and  as 
such  were  subversive  of  every  system  of  tyranny  and 
oppression.  To  suppose,  therefore,  as  has  been  rashly 
asserted,  that  Jesus  or  his  apostles  gave  their  sanctioo 
to  the  existing  systems  of  slavery  among  the  6reel» 
and  Romans  is  to  dishonor  them.  That  the  reciprocal 
duties  of  masters  and  servants  {SovXoi)  were  inculcated 
admits,  indeed,  of  no  doubt  (Col  iii,  22;  iv,  1 ;  TiL  ii, 
9;  1  Pet.ii,  18;  Ephes.  vi,  5-9).  But  the  perfbrnMBce 
of  these  duties  on  the  part  of  the  masters,  sapposiog 
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tliem  to  litve  been  aUye-masten,  would  have  beeri  tan- 
tamount to  the  utter  subversion  of  the  relation.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  either  that  '^  servants  under  the  yoke,^ 
or  the  slaves  of  heathens,  are  exhorted  to  yield  obedi- 
ence to  their  roasters  (1  Tim.  vi,  1).  But  this  argues 
no  approval  of  the  relation;  for  (1)  Jesus,  in  an  analo- 
gous case,  appeals  to  the  paramount  law  of  nature  as 
Mjperseding  such  temporary  regulations  as  the  "  hard- 
ness of  ii>en*s  hearts**  had  rendered  necessary  (see 
Wright  [Rev.  W.],  Slavtry  at  the  Cape  of  Good  hope 
[1881],  p.  58) ;  and  (2)  Paul,  while  counselling  the  du- 
ties of  contentment  and  submisrion  under  inevitable 
bondage,  inculcates  at  the  same  time  on  the  slave  the 
duty  of  adopting  all  Intimate  means  of  obtaining  his 
freedom  (1  Cor.  vii,  18-20).  We  are  aware  that  the 
application  of  this  passage  has  been  denied  by  Chrysos- 
tom,  Pbotins,  Theodoret,  and  Theophylact,  who  main- 
tain thmt  it  is  the  state  of  slavery  which  Paul  here  rec- 
ommends the  slave  to  prefer.  But  although  this  in- 
terpretation is  indeed  rendered  admissible  by  the  con- 
text, yet  the  more  received  meaning,  or  that  which 
counsels  freedom,  is  both  more  easily  connected  with 
the  preceding  phrase,  "  if  thou  mayest  he  made  free, 
use  ii  rather,**  and  is,  as  Neander  observes,  "  more  in 
accordance  with  the  liberal  views  of  the  free-minded 
PauP  (Bilroth,  Commentary  on  Corintkiemt,  in  Bib,  Cab,). 
Besides,  the  character  of  the  existing  slavery  to  which 
we  now  refer  was  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  entire 
tenor  of  the  moral  and  humane  principles  of  the  pre- 
cepts of  Jesus. 

But  It  has  been  alleged  that  as  Paul  sent  back  Ones- 
imus  to  Philemon,  he  thus  not  only  testified  his  appro- 
bation of  slavery,  but  even  countenanced  the  princi- 
ples of  modem  fugitive-dave  law.  This  is  one  of  the 
weakest  arguments  that  could  well  be  employed.  Did 
Paul  send  back  Onesimus  against  his  will,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  and  labelled  as  a  piece  of  property  ?  On  the 
contrary,  he  sent  him  as  one  brother  to  another — a  con- 
vert, like  his  master,  to  Christianity ;  and  the  whole 
epistle  inaplies  that  Onesimus  returned  with  his  own 
free  consent,  because  persuaded  that  be  would  now  be 
more  happy  with  Philemon  than  anywhere  else.  What 
countenance  is  there  here  for  a  fugitive -slave  law  to 
enforce  the  restoration  of  runaways?  Can  we  imagine 
that  Paul  would  have  spontaneously  acted  upon  the 
principle  of  such  a  law  when  it  was  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  religion  he  had  been  reared  in,  which  ex- 
pressly forbade  that  any  servant  who  had  fled  from  his 
master  should  be  sent  back  to  him?  This  would  have 
been  not  only  to  ignore  the  benign  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
but  even  to  fall  below  the  lower  platform  of  the  pre- 
paratory dispensation.  This  would  have  been  to  follow 
the  advice  of  the  foolish  counsellors  of  Rehoboam,  and 
to  exchann^  the  whip  of  Solomon's  gentle  reign  for  the 
scorpion  of  intolerable  oppression.  The  return  of  Onesi- 
mus to  Philemon  was  the  return  of  one  friend  to  another 
with  the  congratulations  of  a  common  friend  who  was 
unspeakably  dear  to  both.  Slavery  finds  no  support  a£ 
all  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  attempt  to  deduce  its 
principles  from  Scripture  does  the  utmost  dishonor  to 
the  benii^  and  merciful  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 

IV.  Literature, — ^A  calm  and  complete  view  of  He- 
brew servitude  is  given  in  the  above-mentioned  treatise 
of  Mielziner,  Die  VerhSltmaie  der  Sklaven  bei  den  alien 
HtbrSemy  nach  bibU$chen  und  talmuditchen  QfieUen  dar- 
geateUt  (Copenhag.  and  Leips.  1859),  which  was  trans- 
lated by  Prof.  Schmidt  in  the  (Gettysburg)  Evangelical 
Review,  J  an,  1862,  p.  81 1-855.  Older  treatises  are  those 
of  Abicbt,  De  Servis  Hebr,  (I/ips.  1704) ;  Mieg,  Cotutp- 
tutitmes  Servi  Heb,  ex  Script,  et  Rabbin,  (Herb.  1785). 
See  also  Barnes,  Scriptural  View$  of  Slavery  ( Phila. 
1846);  Raphall,  Bible  View  of  Slavery  (N.Y.  1861); 
Jour.  Sac.  Lit.  Oct.  1859 ;  Jan.  1860 ;  New-Englander, 
May,  I860 ;  A mer.  TheoL  Rev.  April,  1861 ;  Amer.  Presb. 
Re9.  July,  1861 ;  Bibtiotheca  Sacra,  Jan.  and  July,  1862; 
Row,  Bamjrion  fjectures  for  1878,  p.  147.  Comp.  the  nu- 
Beroas  earlier  controversial  articles  cited  by  Poole,  /n- 


dex,  s.  V.    See  also  the  two  articles  immediately  follow- 
ing. 

SLAVERY,  MoDBR^f.  Ancient  slavery,  especially 
among  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  became  a  system  of  ex- 
treme cruelty.  Christianity,  though  it  did  not  do  away 
with  slavery,  tended  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
slave.    See  Slavkry,  Rklation  op,  to  Christianity. 

1.  In  Atia  and  Europe, — Justinian  did  much  to  pro- 
mote the  eventual  extinction  of  slavery,  and  the  Church 
excommunicated  slave-owners  who  put  their  slaves  to 
death  without  warrant  from  the  judge.  But  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  again  increased,  multitudes  being  brought 
by  the  barbarian  invaders,  and  in  the  countries  which 
had  been  provinces  of  the  empire  slavery  continued  long 
after  the  empire  had  fallen  to  pieces.  It  eventually 
merged  into  the  mitigated  condition  known  as  serfdom, 
which  prevailed  all  over  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  contact  between  Christianity  and  Mohammedan- 
ism during  the  Crusades  gave  a  new  impulse  to  slav- 
ery, neither  party  having  scruples  about  the  enslaving 
of  those  belonging  to  the  other.  From  the  10th  to 
the  14th  century  there  grew  up  a  considerable  slave- 
trade,  of  which  Rome  was  the  centre.  The  great  com- 
mercial republics  of  Italy  engaged  largely  in  slave- 
trading,  the  Venetians  even  selling  Christians  to  Mos- 
lems. Slavery  also  existed  in  Florence,  the  slaves  be- 
ing, however,  mostly  Moslems  and  other  unransomed 
prisoners  of  war.  Under  the  Saxons,  the  slave-trade 
flourished  in  England,  Bristol  being  the  chief  market, 
whence  many  slaves  were  exported  to  Ireland.  But  in 
England  slavery  was  never  very  popular,  and  the  Irish 
early  emancipated  their  bondmen.  Slavery  still  exists 
in  most  Mohammedan  countries,  but  in  a  very  mild 
form.  It  being  a  political  rather  than  a  social  institu- 
tion, it  is  possible  for  the  slave  not  only  to  obtain  lib- 
erty, but  also  to  secure  the  highest  social  position.  For 
a  lon^  time  the  Algerine  corsairs  took  large  numbers  of 
captives  from  among  the  Christian  nations  around  the 
Mediterranean,  and  sailed  as  far  north  as  Ireland,  seiz- 
ing people  whom  they  reduced  to  slavery.  The  Euro- 
pean powers  made  frequent  wars  on  the  Barbary  states, 
and  the  United  States  also  resorted  to  force  to  secure 
the  liberty  and  commerce  of  its  citizens.  The  success- 
ful bombardment  of  Algiers  in  1816  by  an  English  fleet 
commanded  by  lord  Exmouth  put  an  end  to  white  slav- 
ery in  Barbary. 

2.  Negro  Slavery, — ^The  slave-trade  in  negroes  existed 
three  thousand  years  ago,  at  least,  and  the  Carthagini- 
ans brought  numt)ers  of  black  slaves  from  Central  and 
Southern  Africa.  The  Venetians,  no  doubt,  distributed 
some  negro  slaves  over  the  various  European  nations 
which  they  visited.  Black  slaves  have  been  found  in 
Mohammedan  countries  since  the  time  of  the  prophet, 
but  they  have  often  risen  very  high,  both  in  the  state 
and  in  the  household.  The  negro  formerly  was  sold, 
not  because  he  was  a  negro,  but  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  the  Greek  or  Arab.  The  initiative  in  the  Afri- 
can slave-trade  was  taken  by  the  Portuguese,  who  in 
1444  formed  a  company  at  Lagos,  although  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  was  organized  expressly  for  the  trade  in 
men.  In  1445  four  negroes  were  taken  by  the  Portu- 
guese, but  rather  accidentally  than  of  set  purpose  to 
make  them  slaves.  The  trade  quickly  increased,  and 
another  factory  was  established  in  one  of  the  Angtiin 
islands,  which  sent  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  black 
slaves  to  Portugal  every  year.  The  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica (1492)  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  trade,  which  had 
declined  fully  one  half.  The  Spaniards,  finding  the 
Indians  unable  to  do  the  work  required  of  them,  soon 
began  to  import  negroes  into  the  New  World,  and 
were  encouraged  by  the  priest  I^s  Casas  and  other 
Roman  Catholic  leaders  on  the  plea  of  preventing  the 
extinction  of  the  natives.  The  trade,  under  the  stimu- 
lus afforded  by  the  American  demand,  rapidly  increased, 
and  was  engaged  in  by  the  English,  who  had  already 
brought  negroes  into  their  own  country  and  sold  them 
as  early  as  1553.    In  the  time  of  the  Stuarts  four  com- 
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panies  were  fonned  for  canying  on  the  traffic,  which 
furnished  negroes  to  America.  In  1713  the  privilege 
of  supplying  n^roes  to  the  Spanish  colonies  was  se- 
cured by  the  English  for  thirty  years,  during  which 
time  144,000  were  to  be  landed.  Other  European  na- 
tions engaged  in  the  commerce,  and  the  first  slaves 
brought  to  the  old  territory  of  the  United  Sutes  were 
sold  from  a  Dutch  vessel,  which  landed  twenty  at 
Jamestown,  Va.,  in  1620.  The  Continental  Congress, 
in  1776,  resolved  that  no  more  slaves  should  be  import- 
ed ;  but  when  the  American  Constitution  was  formed,  in 
1788,  Congress  was  prohibited  from  interfering  with  the 
traffic  until  1808,  at  which  time  it  was  abolished.  In 
1820  it  was  declared  to  be  piracy.  The  State  of  Georgia 
prohibited  the  traffic  in  1798.  In  England,  as  early  as 
1702,  chief-justice  Holt  ruled  that  "  as  soon  as  a  negro 
comes  into  England  he  is  free:  one  may  be  a  villein  in 
England,  but  not  a  slave  f  and  later,  **  In  England  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  slave,  and  a  human  being  never 
was  considered  a  chattel  to  be  sold  for  a  price."  In  1772 
lord  Mansfield  decided,  in  the  case  of  Sharp  vs,  Somerset 
[see  Sharp,  Gran  vilue],  that  a  slave  could  not  by  force 
be  compelled  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom.  The  first  legisla- 
tive action  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  was 
in  1798,  when  the  Commons  passed  an  act  for  its  gradual 
abolition,  which  failed  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  1806 
abolition  was  brought  forward  as  a  government  measure, 
and  was  carried  in  1807.  It  received  the  royal  assent 
on  March  25,  and  made  all  slave-trading  illegal  after 
Jan.  1,  1808.  British  subjects,  however,  continued  to 
carry  on  the  trade  under  cover  of  the  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese fiags.  The  ships  were  more  crowded  than  ever, 
through  fear  of  capture;  and  the  negroes  were  often 
thrown  overboard  when  the  vessel  was  pursued.  In 
1811  an  act  of  Parliament  made  the  trade  felony,  pun- 
ishable with  fourteen  years'  transportation,  or  from  three 
to  five  years*  imprisonment  with  hard  labor.  An  act 
of  1824  declared  it  piracy,  and  as  such  a  capital  crime 
if  committed  within  the  admiralty  jurisdiction,  but  the 
statute  of  1837  left  it  punishable  with  transportation  for 
life.  In  the  course  of  time  the  slave-trade  was  abol- 
ished by  Venezuela,  Chili,  Buenos  Ayies,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, Holland,  and  France.  The  accession  of  Portugal 
and  Spain  to  the  principle  of  abolition  was  obtained  by 
the  treaties  of  1815  and  1817;  and  by  a  convention  con- 
cluded with  Brazil  in  1826  it  was  declared  piradcal  for 
the  subjects  of  that  country  to  be  engaged  in  the  slave- 
trade  after  1880.  By  treaties  with  different  countries 
various  steps  have  been  taken  for  its  suppression,  which 
have  rMulted  in  its  almost  entire  extincrion. 

Having  secured  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade, 
philanthropists  turned  their  attention  to  efforts  to  se- 
cure the  emancipation  of  the  slave  himself.  After  con- 
siderable agitation,  an  emancipation  bill  passed  both 
houses  of  the  English  Parliament,  and  obtained  the  roy- 
al sanction  Aug.  28, 1883.  Slavery  was  to  cease  Aug. 
1,  1834,  but  the  slaves  were  for  a  certain  duration  of 
time  to  be  apprenticed  laboren  to  their  former  owners. 
This  was  objected  to,  and  the  complete  disfranchisement 
took  place  in  1888.  The  slave-ownen  were  indemnified 
in  the  sura  of  £20,000,000.  The  French  emancipated 
their  negroes  in  1848,  as  did  most  of  the  new  republics 
of  South  America  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  while 
the  Dutch  slaves  received  their  freedom  in  1863.  In 
Hayti  slavery  ceased  in  1791,  its  abolition  being  the  re- 
sult of  an  insurrection  of  that  year.  In  Brazil  a  law  for 
the  gradual  emancipation  of  slaves  was  passed  in  1871. 
A  recent  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  sultan 
of  Zanzibar  secures  in  promise  the  speedy  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade  on  the  opposite  eastern  coast  of  Africa. 
In  the  United  States  the  feeling  was  generally  averse 
to  slavery  at  the  time  of  their  founding,  and  in  some  of 
the  Southern  states  that  feeling  was  stronger  than  in 
OAost  of  the  Northern.  Vermont  abolished  slavery  in 
1777,  before  she  joined  the  Union ;  Pennsylvania,  in 
1780,  provided  for  general  emancipation.  In  Massachu- 
^ts  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  provided  for  by  the 


constitution  of  1780.  Rhode  Mand  gradoailT 
pated  her  slaves,  and  had  but  five  left  in  \S¥i;  Nev 
York  adopted  a  gradual  emancipation  ac^  In  1791.  mi 
in  1817  passed  another  act  declaring  all  her  slaves  free 
on  July  4,  1827.  New  Jersey  pursued  the  same  ooase 
in  1804.  The  increase  in  the  demand  for  ooctoo  nd 
the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin  made  slavery  reiy  pro^ 
itable,  and  probably  prevented  voluntary-  eauncipaEife 
by  the  Southern  states.  In  1820,  when  MiaMori  vsi 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  slave  state,  the  **  Missouri 
Compromise'*  was  entered  into,  by  whicfa  alaveiy  vas 
legalized  to  the  south,  but  prohibited  to  the  notth,  of 
SeP  80'  N.  lat.  The  South  obtained  in  compeosatiiPB 
an  amendment  of  the  Fugitive-slave  Law,  oiakiiig  it 
penal  to  harbor  runaway  slaves  at  aid  in  their  eae^tt. 
In  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  1,  1881,  William  Lloyil  Gairisee 
began  to  oppose  slavery  in  The  Liberator,  and  on  Jan.  1^ 
1882,  the  first  emancipation  society  was  formed,  ea  the 
basis  that  '*  slaveholding  is  a  sin  against  God  aoi  s 
crime  against  humanity ;  that  immediate  emaneipadeB 
was  the  right  of  every  slave  and  the  duty  of  every  mas- 
ter.**  This  sode^  was  organized  in  Boston,  by  tvdre 
men,  with  Arnold  Buffum  as  president.  Very  soon  the 
results  of  their  efforts  were  manifest  in  the  religioas  sects 
and  parties.  In  1840  some  of  its  memben  seceded  and 
formed  the  *'  American  and  Foreign  Antislavetj  SocietT.* 
and  the  same  year  the  **  Liberty  party"  was  orgaDBcd. 
which  was  mostly  absorbed  by  the  "  Free-soil  patty"  a 
1848.  This  party  was  in  torn  absorbed  by  the  Repufab* 
can  party,  which  in  1860  elected  Abraham  Lincoln  presi- 
dent. The  **  American  Abolition  Society"  was  fbraed 
in  Boston  in  1855,  to  advocate  the  view  that  the  na- 
tional government  had  the  constitutional  right  lo  abol- 
ish slavery  from  every  part  of  the  Union.  In  18S9  f  fac 
"  Chureh  Antislavery  Society"  was  oiganbed  for  the 
purpose  of  convincing  ministers  and  people  that  stavnr 
was  a  sin.  In  the  same  year  an  attempt  was  made  hy 
John  Brown  and  his  followers  to  subvert  alavetr,  bat  ii 
was  defeated.  The  secession  of  the  states  forming  the 
Confederate  SUtes  (1861)  wholly  changed  the  relainai 
of  the  government  towards  slavery.  War  soon  fol- 
lowed, notwithstanding  the  assuranoes  of  Mr.  LiaoolB 
of  his  purpose  to  abide  faithfully  by  all  oonstitutaflsd 
compromises  relating  to  slavery.  In  May,  1861,  m^or- 
general  Butler,  of  the  department  of  Eaat^n  Tirgina. 
dedared  all  slaves  who  had  been  employed  ttx  oA- 
itary  purposes  of  the  confederacy  to  be  contraband  fsf 
war.  The  president  recommended,  March  2,  1862,  thst 
Congress  adopt  a  resolution  "  that  the  United  States,  m 
order  to  co-operate  with  any  state  which  may  adi^ 
gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  give  to  such  state  peesn- 
iary  aid,  to  be  used  by  such  state  in  its  discretioa,  to 
compensato  it  for  the  inconvenience,  public  and  private, 
produced  by  such  change  of  system."  The  reaolatiae 
was  adopteid,  but  produced  no  eflect.  Mr.  LiDcoln  is- 
sued a  proclamation  on  Sept.  22, 1862,  declaring  his  in- 
tention to  announce  that  on  Jan.  1, 1868,  all  persons  bdd 
by  any  state,  or  part  of  a  state,  which  should  then  be 
in  rebellion,  should  be  free.  The  final  proclamation  of 
freedom  was  issued  Jan.  1,  1868.  On  June  9,  1862, 
Congress  passed  an  act  declaring  that  ''from  and  after 
the  passage  of  this  act  there  shall  be  neither  alavefr  aer 
involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the  territories  now  ex* 
isting,'*  etc.  On  June  28,  1864,  all  laws  for  the  rendi- 
tion of  fugitive  slaves  to  their  masters  were  repealed. 
On  Jan.  81, 1865,  the  vote  was  taken  submitting  to  the 
several  states  for  ratification  the  18th  mmendaient  to 
the  Constitution:  ** Neither  slavery  nor  involantaiy 
servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exiii 
within  the  United  States  or  any  place  subject  to  their 
jurisdiction."  This  amendment  was  approved  br  twen- 
ty-seven of  the  states,  and  consequently  adopted.  Ths 
14th  amendment,  adopted  in  1867-68,  absolutely  forbade 
compensation  for  loss  of  slaves  being  made  either  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  state. 
3.  In  £ffsipt  ofMf  Ajriccu -^SUirvry  has  csdatod  a 
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Egypt  through  all  its  known  history.  In  modem  slav- 
ery there  has  not  been  very  g^at  severity,  the  male 
black  slave  being  treated  with  more  consideration  than 
Lhe  free  servant.  He  leads  a  life  well  suited  to  his  lazy 
lisposition,  and  if  discontented  with  bis  situation,  can 
sanly  conapel  his  mastor  to  sell  him.  The  female  slaves 
ire  generally  negroes,  Abyssinians,  Georgians,  or  Greeks, 
rhey  occupy  all  positions  from  thatof  tbe  lowest  menial 
to  the  favorite  companion,  and  even  wife,  of  the  master 
[Lane,  Mcamers  and  Ctutonu  of  Modem  Egyptians^  i, 
275  sq.).  Slavery  has  been  nominally  abolished  in 
Egypt,  although  it  still  exists  to  a  large  degree  in  Nu- 
>ia  and  Upper  Egypt.  In  the  interior  of  Africa  the 
ilave->traffic  is  still  carried  on  with  much  severity,  prin- 
npall^  by  Arab  traders.  See  Chambers's  Encydop,  s.  v. ; 
TokntotCs  Cydop,  s.  v.  For  literature,  see  AppkUms^ 
Cyclop,  a.  v. 

SLAVERY,  Bblation  of,  to  Christiasttt.  This 
:opie  has  necessarily  been  touched  upon  in  the  preced- 
ing articles,  but  its  importance  justities  a  fuller  consid- 
eration aeparately.  (In  doing  this  we  avail  ourselves 
in  part  of  the  treatment  in  Herzog*s  Real-Encyklop.') 

The  New  Test,  teaches  that  salvation  is  the  common 
[)rivilege  of  all  mankind,  and  that  all  men  have  an 
3qual  ri^ht  to  the  benefits  it  confers  (Tit.  ii,  11 ;  1 
rim.  ii,  4).  This  princiiile  alone  would,  of  necessity, 
let^mine  the  Christian  view  of  slavery  and  lead  to 
the  extinction  of  that  state  (Gal.  iii,  28;  Ck)l.  iii,  11). 
Christianity,  moreover,  does  not  deal  with  nations  and 
nasses  of  people,  bat  with  individuals,  whom  it  sever- 
illy  invites,  exhorts,  and  receives  into  its  communion. 
[t  seta  forth  faith  as  an  inward  liberating  life-principle 
[John  viii,36),  through  which  the  individual  lays  hold 
m  Christ  and  beoomes  united  with  him.  This  in- 
?o\ves  a  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  inner  maUf 
irhich  the  heathen  nations  never  apprehended,  and 
irhich  were  veiled  from  sight  even  in  the  Old  Test., 
.hough  clearly  stated  in  the  New  (Gal.  ii,  19-21 ;  Acts 
i,  41 ;  xiii,  46),  and  which  in  their  progress  and  oom- 
)lete  realization  under  Protestantism  must  ultimately 
>nng  about  the  utter  extirpation  of  slavery  from  the 
tarth.  Christ  postulated  the  law  of  liberty,  and  made 
reedom  the  privilege  of  believers  (John  viii,  82;  James 
,25;  ii,  12;  Rom.  viii,  2),  thereby  accomplishing  the 
predictions  of  the  Old  Covenant  (comp.  Luke  iv,  18-21 
vith  Isa.  lxi>  1  sq.);  and,  though  the  proclamation  of 
iborty  by  the  apostles  had  primary  reference  to  the 
nward  states  of  the  soul  (1  0>r.  vii,  23 ;  GaL  v,  1 ;  1 
'et,  it,  16;  comp.  GaL  ii,  4,  5,  13;  2  Pet.  \U  19),  it  nec- 
Msarily  led  to  the  great  principle  that  with  Christ  lib- 
tty  in  i^ieral  had  come  to  man  (see  Luke  i,  79 ;  2 
A»r,  lit,  17).  They  taught  that  while  freedom  begins 
n  the  religious  consciousness,  it  is  not  restricted  to  that 
ield,  but  involves  consequences  in  other  departments 
»f  hunaan  life  as  well,  even  as  the  saving  of  the  soul  in- 
volves that  of  the  body  likewise  (Rom.  viii,  23);  and 
hat  the  Christian  is  a  freeman,  and  entitled  to  all  the 
tlesstn^  which  God  sheds  abroad  in  the  earth  (1  Or. 
ii,  21-23).  The  realization  of  that  ideal,  however,  was 
hown  to  be  the  work  of  a  progressive  Christianity,  ad- 
'^anctn^  in  knowle<lge  and  in  influence  over  the  oon- 
Utiona  of  the  world ;  and  they  consequently  discoun- 
enanced  all  tendency  to  rebellion  against  the  properly 
ionstiuited  and  existing  authorities  of  the  nations  of 
he  earth.  It  is  evident  from  Rom.  xiii,  1  sq.  that  a 
Lisposition  to  refuse  obedience  to  governments  existed 
o  some  extent  in  apostolic  times,  and,  from  the  case 
»f  Onesannus,  that  bondmen  sometimes  broke  away  from 
heir  masters'  rule.  In  tbe  latter  instance  Paul  suc- 
eeded  in  effecting  the  voluntar}*  return  of  the  fugitive 
^ristian  slave  by  imparting  to  him  a  deeper  and  more 
xjrrect  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  aims  of  Chrtstion- 
ty  (Philem.  10-16).  A  similar  principle  is  embodied 
n  the  important  passage  1  Cor.  Vii,  21 :  existing  oon- 
litions,  however  adverse  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
ire  not  to  be  subverted  by  outward  force,  but  are  to 
te  displaced  by  new  conditions  whose  root  is  the  prin- 
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ciple  of  C)hristian  freedom  implanted  in  the  human 
heart.  As  a  rule,  converts  to  Christianity  are  exhort- 
ed to  continue  in  the  station  and  condition  of  life  to 
which  the  Providence  of  God  has  assigned  them.  The 
aigument  by  which' that  rule  is  enforced,  that  the  pres- 
ent is  a  time  of  distress  in  which  it  becomes  prudent 
for  the  unmarried  to  retain  their  virgin  state  and  the 
slave  to  remain  contentedly  in  his  bondage,  indicates 
its  primary  reference  to  the  Corinthian  Christians  of 
that  day ;  but  the  further  considerations  adduced,  that 
the  time  is  short,  the  work  to  be  done  is  all-important, 
and  the  grand  catastrophe  through  which  the  world's 
conditions  shall  be  changed  is  drawing  near,  have  uni- 
versal force,  and  adapt  the  rule  to  the  conditions  of  all 
Christians.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  the  apostle 
does  not  strike  at  the  right  to  liberty  and  personal  in- 
dependence in  these  instructions.  1  0>r.  vii,  23  asserts 
that  right  most  forcibly,  and  shows  that  the  saving 
grace  of  the  Lord  involves  a  setting-aside  of  all  human 
bondage.  A  denial  of  that  right  would  bring  him  into 
conflict  with  his  own  claim  to  freedom  (1  Cor.  ix,  1), 
and  with  his  fundamental  statdkent  that  in  Christ  all 
things  shall  become  new  (2  Cor.  v,  17). 

From  the  opposite  point  of  view,  Christianity  is  seen 
to  be  equally  opposed  to  slavery.  Masters  are  to  treat 
their  slaves  kindly,  and  as  brothers  (Eph.  vi,  9;  CoL  iv, 
1 ;  Philem.  16).  In  practice,  the  early  Christians  were 
accustomed  to  give  freedom  to  their  slaves,  and  to  pur- 
chase the  fireedom  of  the  slaves  of  others:  witness  the 
action  of  Gregory  the  Great  in  the  6th  century  in  pur- 
chasing a  number  pf  British  captives  and  returning 
them  in  freedom  to  their  native  land,  that  they,  aid- 
ed by  the  monk  Augustine,  might  carry  the  blessings  of 
Christianity  to  their  countrymen.  Where  slavery  ex- 
ists in  a  Christian  land  in  any  pronounced  form,  it  is 
because  Christianity  itself  has  remained  in  a  low  state 
of  development — as,  for  instance,  in  Russia — or  because 
it  has  relapsed  into  such  a  state,  as  was  the  case  in  Eu- 
rope during  the  Middle  Ages.  In  its  fundamental  nat- 
ure, Christianity  is  the  law  of  liberty,  and,  therefore, 
opposed  to  tbe  enslaving  of  individual  men,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  the  exercise  of  absolutism  and  despotism 
in  the  government  of  states,  on  the  other. 

The  extirpation  of  slavery  has  been  made  a  part  of 
the  mission  of  Protestentism.  It  is  among  Evangeli- 
cal Christians  alone  that  the  evils  of  slavery  have  ar- 
rested attention,  and  it  is  chiefly  through  their  influ- 
ence that  its  sway  has  been  contested.  The  attitude 
of  the  Papal  Church  has  been  that  of  indifference  or 
of  iropotency.  The  first  place  among  the  opponents 
of  human  davery  belongs  to  Great  Britain,  whose  West- 
Indian  colonies  and  naval  supremacy  compelled  a  rec- 
ognition of  responsibility  in  the  matter;  but  the  Chris- 
tian spirit  ruling  in  Protestant  lands  will  allow  none 
of  the  nations  which  they  shelter  to  rest  until  the  last 
vestige  of  human  slavery  is  wiped  from  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

The  earliest  endeavors  for  the  overthrow  of  slavery 
date  back  to  A.D.  1270,  when  an  alliance  between  Eng- 
land and  France  was  formed  to  punish  the  pirates  of 
the  Barbary  states.  The  object  was  to  compel  the  lib- 
eration and  subsequent  immunity  from  slavery  of  white 
persona.  Philip  the  Bold  attacked  Tunis  with  this  in- 
tention, and  England  repeated  the  attack  in  1389,  in 
each  instance  compelling  the  liberation  of  all  Christian 
slaves;  but  the  states  of  Gran,  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli, 
nevertheless,  devoted  themselves,  from  the  close  of  the 
loth  century,  to  piracy  as  their  leading  industry.  Re- 
peated inflictions  of  punishment  were  received  by  them 
at  the  hands  of  England,  France,  and  America;  but  they 
continued  at  the  same  time  to  exact  tribute  and  ran- 
som from  the  subjects  of  those  powers.  The  first  ef- 
fectual hindrance  to  this  business  was  realized  in  the 
present  century  through  the  conquest  and  colonization 
of  Algiers  by  the  French. 

The  idea  of  breaking  up  the  trade  in  negro  slaves  is 
of  much  more  recent  birth.    The  Pennsylvania  Quak- 
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ere  pueed  reeolations  against  slavery  in  1696.  and  re- 
peatedly afterwards,  and  enforced  them  practically  since 
1727.  Geori<e  Vox  and  William  Penn  were  especially 
active  in  this  movement.  The  earliest  authors  who 
wrote  against  slavery  were  William  Burlin  (1718)  and 
afterwards  Thomas  Lay.  John  Woolman  became  prom- 
inent in  this  work,  as  did  his  friend  Anthony  Benexet, 
who  was  connected  with  John  Wesley,  George  White- 
field,  and  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon.  In  1751  the 
Quakere  gave  up  the  trade  in  slaves  among  them- 
selves, which  led  Sidmouth,  Wellesley,  and  othen  to 
advocate  in  Parliament  the  abrogation  of  trade  in  ne- 
groes generally.  It  was,  however,  chiefly  through  the 
efforts  of  Granville  Sharp  that  the  principle  was  estab- 
lished, in  1772,  that  **a  slave  who  treads  on  English 
soil  is  free."  Public  opinion  was  now  with  him,  and 
Sharp  proceeded  to  demand  the  closing  of  the  dave- 
trade,  and  the  liberation  of  the  slaves  in  all  the  colo- 
nies of  England.  Clarkson's  prize-essay  on  the  ques- 
tion **Is  it  right  to  make  slaves  against  their  will?"  ap- 
peared in  1785.  Wilberforoe,  Pitt,  and  Fox  were  gain- 
ed over  to  the  cause  of  abolition  soon  afterwards ;  and 
in  1788  a  petition  by  the  first  of  these  men  led  to  an  of- 
ficial inquiry  into  tfke  slave-trade  and  its  consequences 
by  a  commission  raised  by  the  privy-council.  Facts 
were  accumulated  which  caused  the  passage  of  the 
first  bill  for  the  restriction  of  the  slave-trade  in  1789. 
The  Commons  passed  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  1792  by  a  majority  of  nineteen  votes;  and  in  1807 
the  definitive  **  Abolition  Act  of  Slavery"  became  a  law. 
In  1811  conscious  participation  in  the  slave-trade  was 
made  a  penal  offence,  to  be  punished  with  banishment, 
or  hard  labor  for  fourteen  years;  and  in  1827  Canning's 
resolution,  which  declares  the  slave-trade  to  be  piracy, 
was  adoptied.  Treaties  for  the  suppression  of  the  traf- 
.fic  were  entered  into  at  various  times  with  other  na- 
tions; expeditions  were  repeatedly  sent  into  the  heart 
of  the  African  continent  charged  to  make  every  effort 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  native  kings  in  the 
work  of  stopping  the  supply  of  slaves ;  and  fleets  were 
sent  out  and  kept  on  the  African  coast,  at  great  ex- 
pense, to  prevent  their  exportation.  Negroes  rescued 
from  their  captore  were  sent  to  the  colony  of  Sierra 
Leone,  where  they  have  made  most  rapid  progress  in 
civilization  under  the  influence  of  Christian  teaching. 
Denmark  and  France  were  equally  prompt  in  their  ac- 
tion. The  former  in  1798  restricted  the  slave-trade  in 
its  West-Indian  colonies,  and  in  1804  forbade  it  entire- 
ly ;  and  the  latter  liberated  all  slaves  within  its  coloni- 
al territories  by  act  of  the  National  Convention. 

The  earliest  negro  slaves  were  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope by  the  Portuguese,  though  Spanish  historians 
claim  the  unenviable  distinction  for  their  own  nation ; 
and  these  nations  likewise  introduced  them  into  Amer^ 
ica.  The  first  slaves  found  in  an  English  colony  were 
obtaineil  by  Virginia  from  a  Dutch  vessel  in  1620. 
The  Puritans  in  the  Northern  colonies  enslaved  the 
native  Indians  at  first,  and  displayed  no  repugnance  to 
the  idea  of  negro  slavery,  though  the  nature  of  their 
soil  and  the  conditions  of  their  life  prevented  any  con- 
siderable employment  of  such  bondmen.  In  the  South, 
James  Oglethorpe,  the  founder  of  the  colony  of  Georgia, 
interdicted  the  holding  of  slaves;  but  when,  in  1752, 
(veorgia  became  a  royal  colony,  its  inhabitants  were 
freed  from  all  restrictions  of  this  kind,  and  slave-hold- 
ing became  general.  After  the  Revolutionary  War,  in 
1790,  the  census  reported  657,527  slaves  in  the  United 
States,  of  whom  40,370  were  in  the  North ;  but  in  the 
latter  section  interest  combined  with  a  growing  moral 
sentiment  to  excite  hostility  against  any  increase  in 
the  number  of  slaves  or  the  permanent  retention  of 
slavery  as  an  institution.  The  situation  of  the  South- 
ern States,  on  the  other  hand,  was  entirely  favorable  to 
the  development  of  slavery.  The  cultivation  of  tobac- 
co and  cotton,  the  great  staples  of  that  section,  afforded 
opportunity  for  the  profitable  employment  of  the  slaves. 
Gradually  the  dislike  of  slavery  felt  by  the  more  intel- 


ligent of  the  eariy  Southern  statesmen  and 
died  out,  and  a  sentiment  favorable  to  its  exts^ne 
arose;  and  the  reaction  was  carried  so  far  that  tht  pol- 
piu  devoted  their  powera  to  the  demonstratioa  of  a 
divine  origin  and  a  divine  character  for  slavery.  Tbs 
slave-trade  had,  however,  come  to  a  doae  by  act  of 
Cottgress  on  Jan.  1,  1808— the  passng  of  the  measaic 
preceding  that  of  the  British  Parliament  by  seven  days. 
But  the  inter  •state  trade  in  slaves  continued.  Tht 
breeding  of  negroes  for  the  slave -market  l^eanK  a 
regular  business,  whose  proportions  enlaiged  with  the 
extension  of  the  slave-using  territory.  Tb«  politkal 
measures  of  the  Southern  States  were  wholly  deagned 
to  promote  the  interests  and  the  extension  of  sbveiT, 
culminating  in  the  Fugitive -slave  Law  of  1850,  bj 
which  any  slave-owner  was  authorised  to  follow  an  «»• 
caped  slave  into  any  part  of  the  Union,  and  compel  the 
assistance  of  citizens  for  the  recovery  of  the  boodmaa. 
The  operation  of  this  law  outraged  the  moral  senv  nf 
the  world,  and  led  to  the  initiation  of  antialaverv  eflbru 
by  which  the  sentiment  of  the  Jree  §iai€t  was  thor^ 
oughly  revolutionized.  In  these  agitations  the  dsbki 
of  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips,  and  othera  became  pffimi- 
inent  as  the  leadere  of  the  abolition  movement,  which 
realized  its  object  when,  on  Jan.  I,  1868,  the  eman- 
cipation of  slaves  went  into  effect  wherever  the  ambof- 
ity  of  the  United  States  was  recognised.  The  snecea 
of  the  Northern  arms  soon  made  that  proclamation  uni- 
versally prevalent. 

The  relation  of  the  churches  to  the  question  of  slav- 
ery involved  grave  inconsistencies  of  practice,  veooog 
Evangelicals,  at  least  The  Roman  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  churches  never  expressed  an  authori- 
tative condemnation  of  slavery,  and  in  the  war  for  the 
Union  the  influence  of  the  Papal  Church  was  emphati- 
cally favorable  to  the  South ;  but  other  chnrcfaea  v«fe 
opposed  in  principle  to  slavery,  while  they  tolerated  it 
in  practice,  and  tried  hard  to  persuade  themselves  that 
slavery  is  right.  The  Methodut  Episcopal  Church  wai 
set  right  by  the  separation  of  1844 ;  the  Presbyterian 
Church  by  the  New-school  Assembly's  dedaratioo  ef 
1857,  and  by  the  separation,  consequent  on  the  war.  is 
1861.  In  each  denomination  of  Protestants,  except  the 
Protestant  Episcopalian,  the  remarkable  fact  came  to 
pass  that  the  churches  in  slave  -  holding  communitin 
became  the  defenders,  while  those  in  free  territar?  be- 
came the  determined  opponents,  of  slavery.  The  prog- 
ress of  events  has,  however,  wrought  a  great  change  oif 
opinion  among  the  more  influential  classea  of  the  Sosth. 
The  extinction  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  is,  at 
any  rate,  a  fact  whose  influence  over  the  ideas  of  tlie 
people  cannot  be  resisted.  For  the  attitude  of  esdi 
particular  Church  towards  this  subject,  see  the  articks 
devoted  to  the  several  denominations. 

The  latest  aspect  of  the  relation  of  slavery  to  Chris- 
tianity appears  in  connection  with  the  |daniing  of 
Christian  missions  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  as  one  ci^ 
the  consequences  of  the  recent  explorations  of  Livings 
stone,  Stanley,  and  othera.  The  Christian  commanities 
of  Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone  afford  opportunity  far  sa 
invasion  of  African  heathendom  fhmi  the  west,  which 
is  expected  to  be  made  sooner  or  later.  The  day  »  ev- 
idently near  when  the  superior  might  of  Christian  prin- 
ciples shall  control  the  woriil,  to  the  exclusion  ii  aS 
trade  in  human  flesh ,  when  it  shall  be  impressed  oa 
the  entire  human  family  that  to  every  individual  man 
belongs  the  right  **  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  U 
happiness." 

See  HUne,  VoUtt,  DarsfeUung  aUer  VfrSnder.  dL  \f- 
ffersUarenkawitU  (Gfttt.  1820);  W^adstrom,  06«tto- 
tioHt  of  the  SUtre-trade;  Clarkaon,  ffist.  of  the  AboG- 
turn  of  the  Slaee^rade;  Burkhardt,  ErangeL  \fisntm  n- 
ter  d,  Xeffem  in  Wett-Afrika  (Bielefeld,  1859) ;  WBtoo, 
Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  m  A  metica ;  Grtder, 
The  American  CimJHd  (Hartfoid,  1866). 

Slaves  IN  THR  Eablt  Christian  CitrRcn  labored 
under  several  disabilities  as  regarded  their  Church  ic* 
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ationt  and  privileges.  This  did  not  arise  from  any 
losiility  or  de«re  to  oppress  on  the  part  of  the  Church, 
Hit  rather  from  the  necessity  of  respecting  the  legal 
i^hts  of  the  master.  1.  They  were  debarred  from  the 
)rivileg«  of  ordination,  for  the  reason  that,  being  orig- 
nalJy  tied  by  birth  or  purchase  to  their  patron's  or 
naster's  service,  they  could  not  be  legally  ordained ; 
he  service  of  the  Church  being  Incompatible  with 
heir  other  duties,  and  no  man  was  to  be  defrauded 
>f  his  right  under  pretence  of  ordination.  If,  however, 
I  slave  was  found  worthy,  and  his  master  gave  con- 
tent, then  he  might  be  ordained.  2.  If  the  master  of 
I  slave  was  a  Christian,  his  testimony  concerning  the 
ife  and  conversation  of  the  slave  was  required  before 
he  latter  could  be  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  bap- 
ism.  The  design  of  this  course  was  to  enlist  the  in- 
erest  of  the  master,  and  prevent  the  over-hasty  ad- 
nission  of  unfit  persons.  8.  The  slave  could  not  mar- 
y  without  bis  master's  consent,  being  looked  upon 
in  this  respect  as  a  child ;  nor  could  he  enter  a  mon- 
tsteiy  without  this  permission,  because  this  would  de- 
prive his  master  of  his  legal  right  of  service.  4.  The 
privilege  of  sanctuary  was  also  denied  them  if  it  would 
excuse  them  from  the  proper  duties  of  their  station, 
[f  they  fled  to  a  church,  they  might  be  reclaimed  and 
brought  out  immediately.  Other  facts  relating  to 
Maves  may  not  be  uninteresting:  e.  g.  exception  was 
made  in  their  favor  so  that  the  judge  might  on  Sun- 
day go  through  the  civil  process  of  law  necessary  for 
their  emancipation.  It  was  thought  a  highly  proper 
md  commendatory  act  to  celebrate  Easter  by  grant- 
ing freedom  to  daves.  Further,  if  the  slave  of  an 
apostate  or  a  heretic  fled  from  his  master  and  took 
sanctuary  in  the  church,  he  was  not  only  to  be  pro- 
tected, but  to  have  his  manumission  or  freedom  grant- 
ed him  likewise.    See  Bingham,  Chiitt,  Antiq, 

Slavic  M3rtholog7.  This  term  may  cover  the 
religions  of  the  early  Poles,  Russians,  Wends,  Bohe- 
mians, Moravians,  Servians,  Masuri,  and  Silesians.  The 
teaching  of  these  systems  is  based  on  the  idea  of  dual 
principles,  a  race  of  good  and  another  of  evil  deities, 
with  whom  are  associated  numerous  inferior  gods.  The 
principal  divinities  may  be  connected  with  a  tree  whose 
root  is  God — called  Bog  or  Swantewit.  All  the  subor- 
dinate gods  are  in  paint,  as  Belbog  and  Czemebog,  ^'ood 
and  evilj  and  Kazi  and  Zimitra,  counteUort  and  magi' 
ctcOT#,asfpliows: 


Swantewit,  Trlglnf,  or  Bog=God. 


BeliK)g 


Czemebog 


1 


Bnde^st       Rnzlvla  Fllns  Hela 

CZiroitra)        (Razi)  (Ziruitra)       I 

I  I  M!ta 

Prove  Podnjm  (BazI) 

Hlerowil  Slebog  SievnZilsbog 

! ! 


Nemlsa 
(Zlruiira) 


I  I  Berstuk     Ossto 

Gilhog  jQtrbog    Baglewit  Knrewit     (Razi)       (Razi) 

I I  I !      ,    » 

I     •  I  i        1 

Perknn  Swalxtiz       Siska  Gadil 

Mantwlt. 

This  plan  assumes  that  the  principal  seat  of  the  Sla- 
vonic religions  was  at  Arcona,  since  Swanteicit  was 
there  only  venerated  as  the  supreme  divinity:  at  Kief 
and  Romowa  the  lightning-darting  Pertm,  or  Perkurtj 
stood  first,  and  at  Rhetra  Radegattt ;  but  Swantewit 
was  at  all  events  the  chief  deity  worshipped  among  all 
the  Western  Slavs,  and  was  esteemed  as  one  of  the 
chief  gods  among  the  Eastern  Slavs  as  well.  The  Rus- 
sians and  the  Poles  residing  nearest  to  Kief  or  Novo- 
gorod  distinguished  the  gods  into  four  classes,  which 
contrasted  with  each  other,  and  whose  respective  mem- 
l)ers  were  similarly  various  in  their  natures.  There 
were^  for  instance,  gods  of  men  and  of  beasts.    In  the 


former  class  were  found  gods  of  love  and  of  pain :  in 
the  latter,  gods  of  growth  and  uf  destruction.  The 
other  classes  were  that  of  the  nation  and  that  of  inan- 
imate nature — the  one  including  gods  of  war  and  of 
peace ;  the  other,  go<ls  of  the  land  and  of  the  water,  of 
the  house  and  of  the  field.  To  these  deities  of  the  gen- 
eral populace  must  be  added  innumerable  private  and 
local  gods,  especially  among  the  Poles,  each  tribe,  town, 
or  institution  having  its  own  patron  divinity,  and  each 
one  r^arding  its  own  god  as  superior  to  others  of  his 
class.  The  most  insignificant  duties,  such  as  the  light- 
ing of  lamps,  the  cutting  of  bread,  the  tapping  of  a  fresh 
barrel,  etc,  were  under  the  guidance  of  the  gods.  A 
numerous  priesthood  conducted  the  religious  .rites, 
which  generally  took  place  in  front  of  the  temples, 
and  sometimes  involved  bloody  sacrifices  of  human  be- 
ings. Princes  were  accustomed  to  devote  prisoners  of 
war  in  this  way,  though  the  interested  priests  would 
sometimes  spare  the  latter  for  a  life  of  servitude;  and 
the  people  were  in  the  habit  of  contributing  material 
of  every  kind  and  in  lavish  quantity  to  the  support  of 
their  religion.  Such  contributions  afforded  the  sup- 
port by  which  the  priestly  class  was  sustained.  The 
temples  were  rude  structures  of  logs  and  were  sur- 
rounded by  hanging  cloths.  The  devastating  cam- 
paigns of  Henry  the  Lion  destroyed  the  temples  of 
the  western  Slavonian  tribes  and  brought  the  preva- 
lent paganism  to  an  end,  though  certain  superstitious 
customs  have  been  preserved  in  the  regions  of  their 
former  occupancy  to  this  day. — VoUmer,  Wdrterb,  d, 
AfythoU  s.  v. 

Slavonians  is  the  general  designation  of  a  race 
of  great  antiquity,  who  were  found  on  the  Don  among 
the  Goths,  and  afterwards  on  the  Danube  among  the 
Huns  and  the  Bulgarians.  Their  ancient  religion  was- 
a  system  of  unmixed  paganism,  their  chief  god  being 
Perun  {thunder)^  while  the  other  principal  deities  were 
Lada  (goddess  of  love  and  pleasure^,  Kupala  (god  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth),  and  Koleda  (god  of  festivals). 
From  Procopius  we  learn  that  they  worshipped  also 
rivers,  nymphs,  and  other  deities,  to  whom  they  offered 
sacrifices,  making  divinations  at  the  same  time.  The 
most  celebrated  deity  of  the  Baltic  Slavonians  was 
Swantewit^  whose  temple  was  at  Arcona,  the  capital  of 
RUgen.  For  a  lengthened  and  graphic  account  of  the 
temple  and  worship  of  Swantewit,  see  Gardner,  Faitht 
of  the  World,  s.  v.  Each  of  the  different  Slavonian 
nations  had  its  own  special  deities.  At  Plon,  in  Hol- 
stein,  there  was  an  idol  called  Podaga,  and  at  Stettin 
there  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  Slavic  god  Trig- 
laf,  whose  image  was  triple-headed.  Notwithstanding 
the  numbers  of  their  deities,  the  Slavonians  seem  to 
have  believed  in  a  supreme  God  in  heaven,  and  held 
that  all  other  gods  issued  from  bis  blood.  In  addition 
to  their  gods,  they  believed  in  good  and  evil  spirits  and 
daemons  of  different  kinds,  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  in  a  retribution  after  death.  Worship  was 
held  in  forests  and  temples,  and  sacrifices  of  cattle  and 
fruit  were  offered.  The  dead  were  burned  and  their 
ashes  preserved  in  urns.  For  literature,  see  Miklo- 
sich,  Vergleichende  Grammatik  der  slavisehm  Sprachen 
Wien,  1862-71);  Naak^,  Slavomc  Fairy  Tales  (Lond. 
1874);  Schafarik,  Sktvische  AUerihSmer  (Leips.  1843, 
2  vols.) ;  Talvi,  historical  View  of  the  Jjunguages  and 
Literature  of  the  Slavic  Nations  (N.  Y.  1850).  See 
Sekvia. 

Slavonic  Versions.  Under  this  head  we  shall 
have  to  speak  of  different  versions,  all  belonging  to  one 
and  the  same  familv.    The  oldest  of  these  is — 

1.  The  Slavonic  Version,  which  was  executed  during 
the  9th  century  by  Cyril  (q.  v.)  and  Methodius  (q.  v.), 
the  first  missionaries  to  the  Slavonians,  and  who,  con- 
trary to  the  course  pursued  by  Xavier,  but  anticipating 
the  labors  of  modem  and  Protestant  missions  and  Bible 
societies,  conferred  on  that  half-savage  nation  the  ines- 
timable blessing  of  a  valuable  translation  of  the  Bible. 
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The  first  portion  of  the  Slavonic  version  which  was 
printed  was  the  Psalter,  published  in  1491  at  CracoWf 
Poland,  and  reprinted  in  1495  in  Montenegro.  The 
four  gospels  were  printed  in  1512  at  Ugrovallachia, 
which  edition  was  followed  bv  another  in  15M  at  Bel- 
grade,  and  a  third,  in  Montenegro,  in  1562.  In  1581 
the  first  e<Htion  of  the  Slavonic  Bible  was  published 
at  Ostrog,  a  number  of  iiretk  MS8.  having  been  used 
for  this  edition.  In  1688  a  second  edition  of  the  Bi- 
ble was  published  at  Moscow.  In  1712  the  czar  Pe- 
ter the  (vreat  issued  a  ukase  ordering  the  printed  Sla- 
vonic text  to  be  carefully  compared  with  the  Greek  of 
the  Sept.,  and  rendered  in  every  respect  conformable 
to  it  The  revision  was  not  completed  till  the  year 
1723,  having  occupied  neariy  twelve  years.  In  the 
following  year  Peter  the  Great  ordered  the  revised 
copy  to  be  put  to  press,  but  his  death  in  that  year 
greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  its  publication.  Besides 
the  death  of  the  czar^  other  obstacles  occasioned  still 
further  delay,  and  it  was  not  till  1751  that  this  revised 
edition  was  published  in  a  ponderous  folio  form,  contain* 
iiig,  besides  the  text,  long  and  elaborate  prefaces,  with 
tables  of  contents  and  other  useful  additions.  This  edi- 
tion, which  served  as  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  ones, 
has  often  been  printed  by  the  Russian  Bible  Society; 
and  up  to  the  year  1816  not  fewer  than  twenty-one 
editions  of  the  whole  Bible,  besides  many  others  of  the 
New  Test.,  were  put  into  circulation.  According  to 
the  last  report  (1878)  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  about  246,418  copies  of  the  Bible  have  been  dis- 
tributed. Owing  to  the  comparatively  late  date  of  this 
version,  it  has  no  claim  as  a  critical  authority.  Of  late, 
parts  of  the  New  Test,  have  been  publinhed  based  on 
the  oldest  manuscript  text,  as  Ostromiroro  Evangelie, 
edited  after  a  MS.  of  1056  by  Vostokov  (Su  Petersburg, 
1848) ;  Enangdium  Matthai  PalcBmlovmicfj  e  codd. 
ed.  Fr.  Miklosich  (Vindob.  1856);  Mark  i-x,  by  the 
same,  in  AUalovenische  Eormenlehre  (ibid.  1874);  John, 
by  Leskien,  in  ifandbuch  der  altbidfiariachen  Sprache 
(Weimar,  1871),  See  the  Introducfums  by  Hug,  Eich- 
horn,  Kaulen,  Scholz;  the  art.  **  Slavonic  Version'*  in 
Kitto's  Cyclop,  and  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  BihU;  David- 
son, Biblical  Cnticigm^  p.  238  sq. ;  Kohl,  Introductio  in 
Jiiitt,  et  Rem  Lilf.  Slavorum  ,•  Dobrowsky,  Slavin :  Bei" 
trdf/e  zur  Kenntniss  der  slavischen  LilenUur  (Prague, 
1808);  The  Bible  of  Evny  Land,  p.  292  sq.;  Dalton, 
JJas  Gebet  de*  Herm  in  den  Sprachen  BusslatuUf  p.  87  sq. 

2.  Russian  Version  (q.  v.). 

8.  Polish  Version,  —  A  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  Polish  is  said  to  have  been  made  prior  to  1890  by 
order  of  queen  Hedwig,  the  first  wife  of  Jagello.  Since 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century  no  fewer  than  six  differ- 
ent versions  have  been  executed.  The  first  in  order  of 
time  was  a  translation  of  the  New  Test.,  made  by  Sek- 
lucyan,  a  Lutheran,  and  a  competent  Greek  scholar.  It 
was  printed  at  Konigsborg  in  1551,  and  was  thrice  re- 
printed before  1555.  The  first  version  of  the  entire  Old 
Test,  appeared  at  Cracow  in  1561.  It  was  translated 
•from  the  Vulg.  by  Leonard,  and  reprinted  in  1575  under 
the  title  Bibliaj  to  jest  Ksi^  Starego  y  Notoetjo  ZahonUy 
na  Polskij^ykj  etc. ;  w  Krakowie,  w  druk.  Mik.  Sz4rf- 
fenbergerd  (1575,  and  again  in  1577).  Although  designed 
for  Roman  Oatholics,  it  never  received  the  sanction  of 
the  pope,  because  many  passages  had  been  taken  from 
the  Bohemian  Bible.  It  is  known  as  the  "Old  Cra- 
cow Bible,"  and  copies  are  now  very  rare.  The  New 
Test,  of  this  version  first  appeared  at  Cracow  in  1556, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  other  translations  were  pub- 
lished. Thus  in  1568  the  famous  RadziwiU  Bible  was 
published  at  Brzesc,  under  the  title  Biblia  Strieta,  to 
Jestj  Ksiegi  Starego  y  Xowego  Zakomt,  telasme  z  Zydow- 
skiegOf  Oreckiego,  y  LatinskiegOj  nowo  na  Polskij^yk  z 
pUnoscia  y  wiemie  wylotone.  This  edition  was  exe- 
cuted from  the  original  texta  by  an  anonymous  trans- 
lator for  the  Calvinists,  and  printed  at  the  expense  of 
prince  RadziwiU ;  but  his  son,  who  became  a  Roman 
Catholic,  carefully  bought  up  all  the  copies  he  could 


find  and  burned  them.    In  1570  the  SooBin  BSiit. 
translated  from  the  original  texts  by  Budnj,  a  Xm^ 
rian  clergyman,  was  published  at  Nieswic£,in  litbonb. 
and  was  reprinted  at  the  same  place  in  1571  Only 
three  copies  are  said  to  be  extant   The  aotborixed  P^ 
lish  Bible  was  first  printed  in  Cracow  in  1699,  widi  tb« 
title  Biblia^  to  jest  Ksi^  Starego  y  Nowego  McnM^.- 
przez  D.  Jak.  Woyka,  w  Krakowie,  w  druk.  Uaktv*- 
wey  (1 599,  foL).  This  edition,  having  been  dbigncd  M 
Roman  Catholics,  was  sanctioned  by  Clement  VIIL  The 
translation  ia  accounted  one  of  the  best  of  Emoptu 
versions  of  the  Vulg.,  the  language  being  pure  md  d»> 
sical,  though  in  some  places  slightly  antiquited.  Ii 
was  executed  by  the  Jesoit  Jacob  Wayck.  At  praait 
a  copy  of  this  edition  ia  sold  at  Leipsic  (ur  360  innki 
or  about  $90.    Two  other  editions  folbwed  in  1740  od 
1771.     In  1682  the  DanUic  Bible,  trandsted  by  Pib- 
rus,  Wengierscius,  and  Mioolaievius,  from  the  or^ 
texta,  was  sent  forth  by  the  Reformed  Charcb  it  Diai- 
zic,  under  the  title  BSiia  Sacra,  to  jest  Ktifgi  Starf^i 
Nowego  PrzynUerza  z  Zydowskiego  y  Gndaegojas^ 
na  Polski  pUnie  y  wiemie  prtetlumaezom;  we  Gdaneka 
w  druk.  Andrzeja  Hunefelda.    This  Bible  bad  pi«td 
through  many  editions  before  the  British  and  Foreko 
Bible  Society  commenced  ita  operations.    In  1^  tbf 
Beriin  Bible  Society  projected  an  editkm  oT  the  Msk 
Scriptures.    The  text  selected  was  that  of  the  Dratzk 
edition.    In  1813  the  St.  Petersburg  Bible  Sodetr  com- 
menced an  edition  of  the  New  Test,  from  the  text  ef 
Jacob  Wuyck.     Other  editions  from  both  of  the  aboif 
texts  were  issued  by  the  Beriin  society  with  the  aid  rf 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  which  m  at 
present  in  circulation.     According  to  the  latest  repft 
(1878)  of  the  latter  society,  a  revision  committee  is  €p- 
gaged  to  pref^are  a  translation  of  the  New  Teet.  fha 
the  original,  the  work  to  be  completed  in  three  T€ir& 
4.  Bohemian  Version,  —  It  seems  that  the  greitfl 
part  of  a  Bohemian  version  of  the  Scriptore*  wii  ex- 
tant at  the  close  of  the  14th  centuiy.    When  Um  be- 
gan to  preach  against  the  evils  of  Rome,  the  acred 
portions  of  Scripture  that  had  been  tninslated  iif* 
Bohemian  were  for  the  first  time  collecicd  together. 
After  his  martyrdom,  in  14 1 5,  copies  of  this  BiWe  *ae 
greatly  multiplied  by  his  followers,  and  from  A.D.  HI" 
to  1488  (when  this  Bible  was  first  printed),  no  leasttee 
four  different  recensions  of  the  entire  Scriptuw  f« 
be  distinctly  traced,  and  many  more  of  the  New  Te* 
From  the  date  of  the  first  publication  of  thft  Bible  n 
1488  to  the  year  1804,  fourteen  editions  of  the  mst 
left  the  press.'  Between  the  years  1579  and  1601,  a  «^ 
sion  of  the  Scriptures  executed  by  the  United  (or  Moo- 
vian)  Brethren  from  the  original  texts  was  puWisbed  ia 
six  quarto  volumes  at  Kralitz,  in  Moram:  Bi^C*i* 
dil  prvnuetsy.     Fourteen  translat4>rB  are  Mid  to  hin 
been  engaged  on  thw  splendid  work  (the  price  of  whw 
is  given  in  a  Leipsic  catalc^e  at  510  mark*,  or  aho^ 
$128),  and  the  whole  was  executed  at  the  expense «« 
baron  John  Zerotimus.   This  edition  is  now  very  kstk. 
most  of  its  copies  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Jeaat*' 
As  to  the  translation  and  the  notes  accompanying  ib< 
same,  Schafarik  has  remarked  that  "they  contain » 
great  deal  of  that  which,  two  hundred  years  later,  m 
learned  coryphiei  of  exegesis  exhibited  to  the  wood  » 
their  own  profound  discoveries."   A  third  edition  of  tto 
Kralitc  Bible  was  published  in  1613  under  the  ntk 
BiUij  Svatd,  to  jest,  Kniha,  v  niz  se  tseda  1^  & 
Stariho  y  Noviho  Zaicona  obsahtji;  v  novS  vrt^ 
tena,  a  vydani,  which  is  also  remarkable  fur  its  rngB 
price  (^)  given  in  a  Leipaic  caulogue.    In  addin* 
xn  the  two  versions  above  mentioned,  a  tramlatioo  « 
the  entire  Scriptures  from  the  Vulg.  into  Bohemian  «» 
publishetl  in  1804  bv  Prochazka  and  Durich, undertte 
title  Biblij  Ceskd  . .'.  podU  stariho  obdniko  M^^ 
od  seats  ijmski  Katolicki  Cyrkve  svdleneko  ry^f* 
(Prague,  2  vols.).     The  design  of  i«uing  an  e^ 
of  the  Bohemian  Bible  was  entertained  by  the  Berw 
society  as  early  as  1805.    The  current  of 
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however,  impeded  the  progress  of  the  editaon,  which  was 
out  completed  till  1807.  In  1808  an  edition  of  the  Bible, 
nrefully  printed  from  the  text  of  1693,  was  edited  by 
Prof.  Pidkovitch,  of  Hungary,  with  a  list  of  obsolete 
wrunla.  After  one  hundred  copies  had  been  circulated, 
Lhe  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  purchased  in  1812 
the  whole  stock  for  distribution.  Nucnerous  other  edi- 
umm  hare  been  issued  since  that  time  by  the  same  soci- 
Hv,  and,  in  spite  of  the  g^reat  opposition  to  the  circula- 
iun  of  the  Scriptures  among  the  Bohemians,  the  latest 
%poit  (1878)  of  that  society  shows  that  up  to  March  80, 
11^8,  all  in  all,  402,096  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
ure  been  disseminated. 

&  ServioH  Vernon, — ^The  Servian  approximates  more 
closely  to  the  Old  Tronic  than  to  any  modem  idiom, 
ind  its  chief  characteristic  is  the  softness  of  its  sound. 
$cha&rik,in  comparing  the  various  Slavonic  languages, 
ancifully  but  truly  said,  "  Servian  song  resembles  the 
me  of  the  violin ;  Old  Slavonic,  that  of  the  organ ;  Pol- 
»Ii,  that  of  the  guitar.  The  Old  Slavonic,  in  its  psalms, 
wfunds  like  the  loud  rush  of  the  mountain-stream ;  the 
Puiish,  like  the  bubbling  and  sparkling  of  a  fountain ; 
iiid  the  Servian,  like  the  quiet  murmuring  of  a  stream- 
«t  in  the  valle}'.''  As  to  the  version  into  that  language, 
t  is  of  a  comparatively  recent  period,  rince  the  ancient 
^vonic  version,  more  intelligible  to  the  Servians  than 
M  anv  other  members  of  the  Slavonic  famil v,  has  alwavs 
)een  in  nse.  We  are  told  that  in  1493  a  translation  of 
he  Pentateuch  into  Servian  was  printed  at  Zenta,  in 
Herzegovina:  but  it  is  probable  that  the  language  of 
his  version  approached  nearer  to  the  Old  Slavonic  than 
j>  the  modem  idiom.  In  1815  a  communication  from 
^fr.  Kopitar,  of  Vienna,  was  addressed  to  the  committee 
if  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  through  baron 
!)e  Sacy,  of  Paris,  calling  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
umishing  Servia  with  a  version  intelligible  to  the  mass 
if  the  people.  A  Servian,  by  name  Vuc  Stephaiiovitch, 
n96  engaged  to  prepare  an  edition  of  the  New  Test,  in 
Servian,  which  was  net  completed  at  press  until  1824. 
Vs  his  translation  was  written  in  the  common  dia- 
ect  of  the  people,  many  objections  were  made  to  it  by 
hose  who  preferred  a  more  elevated  style,  bearing  a 
ttricter  conformity  to  the  Old  Slavonic  idioms.  S4>on 
ifter  the  appearance  of  this  version,  Prof.  Stoikovitch 
rss  appointed  by  a  committee  of  the  St.  Petersburg  so- 
!iety  to  prepare  a  new  version,  holding  a  middle  course 
)etween  the  common  and  the  more  ancient  and  classical 
(hraseolofi^y  of  the  language.  This  edition  was  printed 
It  St  Petersburg.  When  a  second  edition  of  the  New 
r^t.  became  necessary  for  Servia,  the  committee  of 
Ite  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  having  attcer- 
ained  that  the  latter  edition  proved  more  acceptable  to 
he  people,  resolved  to  take  Stoikovitch's  text,  and  is- 
tued  an  edition  of  2000  copies  at  Leipsic  in  1830,  which 
<rs8  followed  by  other  editions  publinhed  at  different 
-imes.  In  1864  the  same  society  purchased  the  manu- 
vript  translation  of  the  Psalms  prepared  by  Prof.  Da- 
li^i^  which  was  publishe<l  in  1866.  From  that  time  on, 
Hfferent  parts  of  the  Old  Test,  were  published  as  soon  as 
heir  translation  was  approved,  and  in  1869  the  Servian 
Bible  was  completed.  An  to  the  merit  of  this  translation, 
re  will  mention  the  fact  that  the  bishop  of  Pakrac,  in 
>lavonia,  the  most  talented  of  the  Servian  hierarchy, 
uid  in  former  days  a  strong  opponent,  has  written  to 
Ur.  Dani^i^  the  translator,  in  the  following  terms :  "  I 
ini  more  pleased  with  your  translation  of  the  Bible  than 
vith  any  other.  I  only  regret  that  I  cannot  express  my 
ip(Ht>bation  of  your  glorious  work  as  freely  as  you  de- 
lerve  and  as  I  wish.'*  **  Dani9i9's  version,"  as  the  Zagre- 
Htfki  KatkoHfke  lAtt  (a  Roman  Catholic  periodical) 
•tates, "  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  national  literature, 
fhe  clergy  of  both  churches  (Greek  and  Boman)  can 
ivail  themselves  of  it  with  advantage ;  but,  although 
he  translation  is  an  honest  one,  neither  the  Greek  Ori- 
ntal  nor  the  Catholic  Church  can  approve  of  it  in  its 
)resent  state,  nor  can  it  be  recommended  to  the  people. 
iVbat  is  to  be  done  in  the  case  ?    The  Greek  Oriental 


Church,  unless  it  desire  to  abide  by  its  custom  of  using  - 
the  ancient  Slavonic  and  quoting  from  that,  might 
easily  bring  Dani^i^'s  version  into  conformity  with  its 
rules.  The  Catholic  Church  may  do  the  same.  ...  It 
is  not  worthy  of  praise  that,  with  so  many  bishops  of 
both  churches,  it  should  have  been  left  to  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  to  produce  a  more  popular 
translation  than  we  have  had  hitherto.  If  things  are 
allowed  to  remain  as  they  are  now,  no  prohibitions  will 
be  of  any  avail.  The  people  will  grasp  at  this  transla- 
tion, unless  an  authentic  one  be  provided  for  them." 
That  the  writer  in  that  journal  was  correct  in  his  an- 
ticipation may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  up  to  Marcfk 
30, 1878, 182,109  copies  of  the  Ser\'ian  version  had  been 
distributed. 

6.  Croatian  Version, — The  Servians  and  Croatians 
speak  the  same  language,  the  only  difference  being  in 
the  vrritten  characters.  The  Servians  belong  almost 
without  exception  to  the  Greek  Church,  and  use  a  modi- 
fied Cyrillian  character,  while  the  Croats,  having  re- 
ceived instructi<m  in  the  Christian  religion  originally 
from  Latin  priests,  belong  in  general  to  the  Koman 
Catholic  Church,  and  use  the  Romin  character.  A 
translation  of  the  gospels  into  Croarian,  or  Dalmato- 
Servian,  by  Bandulovitch,  appeared  at  Venice  in  1618, 
but  never  obtained  much  circulation.  In  1640  a  Jesuit, 
by  name  Bartholomew  Casrio,  prepared  a  translation  of 
the  entire  Scriptures,  but  it  never  was  printed.  After 
the  lapse  of  another  century,  Stephen  Rosa,  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  executed  a  new  translation,  which  he 
forwarded  to  the  pope  with  the  request  that  it  might  be 
used  in  all  the  churches  instead  of  the  Old  Slavonic  ver- 
sion ;  but  at  the  consideration  of  a  committee  appoint- 
ed by  the  pope,  the  project  was  formally  rejected  in  1754. 
At  length,  in  1832,  by  the  renewed  efforts  of  the  Romish 
Church  and  the  zealous  aid  of  the  deceased  primate  of 
Hungary,  cardinal  Rudnay,  another  version  was  com- 
pleted and  permitted  to  pass  through  the  press.  It  was 
printed  in  Koman  letters,  and  was  at  once  adopted  by 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Dalmatia  and  Croatia.  This 
version,  translated  from  the  Vulg.,  and  rendered  c<»n- 
formable  in  all  points  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Romish 
Church,  was  executed  by  Katanct<ich,  a  Franciscan 
monk  and  professor.  An  entire  new  translation  was 
commenced  bv  Mr.  Karad^i^,  completed  by  Mr.  Dani- 
919  in  1H68,  and  published  in  1869.  In  1877  an  edition 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testa,  was  commenced  bv  Dr.  Su- 
lek,  with  the  orthography  revised  and  obsolete  words 
changed.  Of  this  revised  edition  the  New  Test,  was 
published  in  1878,  which  proves  to  be  more  acceptable 
because  more  intelligible  than  formerly.  Altogether 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  had  circulated  up 
to  March  ^,  1878,  52,025  copies  of  the  Croatian  version. 

7.  Slovettian  Vergion. — Slovenian  is  a  dialect  spoken 
in  the  Austrian  provinces  of  Carinthia,  Camiola,  and 
Styria,  and  has  been  the  vernacular  of  these  regions 
since  the  5th  century,  but  was  never  embodied  in  a 
written  form  till  towards  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation. 
The  first  who  wrote  in  this  dialect  was  Tmber,  a  canon 
and  curate  of  several  places  in  Camiola  and  Carinthia. 
In  his  endeavors  to  give  to  his  people  the  Bible  in  the 
vernacular,  he  met  with  so  much  discouragement  and 
opposition  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  with 
Christopher,  duke  of  Wtlrtemberg.  Here  he  completed 
his  translation,  the  first  portion  of  which  was  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  published  at  Tubingen  in  Roman  letters  in 
1555,  while  the  entire  New  Test,  was  completed  at  pren 
in  1557.  Dalmattn,  who  assisted  Traber,  translated  the 
Old  Test.,  and  an  edition  of  the  entire  Scriptures  in 
Slovenian  was  printed  under  his  direction,  with  the  aid 
of  Melanctbon,  in  1584.  This  edition  was  designed  for 
the  Protestants  of  Carinthia  and  Camiola,  who  were 
tlien  ver\'  numerous;  but  ihey  have  been  exterminated 
l^  the  Jesuits,  and  almost  all  the  copies  of  this  edition 
seem  to  have  been  destroyed.  In  1784  a  version  of  the 
Scriptures  for  the  use  of  Roman  Catholics  was  printed 
at  Laybacb,  it  being  executed  from  the  Vulg.  by  George 
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JapeL  ThU  version  has  sinoe  been  reprinted.  About 
the  year  1817  another  version  is  said  to  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Ravnikar,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine  at  Laybach. 
or  late,  however,  the  British  and  Foreign  BiUe  Society 
has  undertaken  a  new  translation  of  the  New  Test,  into 
this  dialect,  made  directly  f)rom  the  Greek.  In  1870  the 
sixty-sixth  A  nnual  Report  of  that  society  announced  the 
publication  of  the  gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark.  Al- 
though the  most  violent  opposition  has  been  awakened 
by  the  circulation  of  these  gospels,  not  a  word  has  been 
uttered  which  could  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the 
translation  is  in  any  degree  a  failure.  In  1871  an  edi- 
tion of  the  four  gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
was  publbhed,  which  was  followed  in  1875  by  an  edition 
of  2000  copies  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  in  1877 
by  the  publication  of  three  additional  epistles.  Of  the 
Old  Test,  the  Psalms  are  prepared  f4>r  publication.  Al- 
together the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  cir- 
culated in  about  eight  years  23,500  copies  of  the  New 
Test.,  the  best  evidence  of  the  timely  undertaking  of 
this  version. 

8.  SlovahioH  Vertion, — This  dialect  is  spoken  in  the 
north-west  of  Hungary.  It  approximates  closely  to 
the  Servian,  but  has  been  greatly  influenced  by  the 
Bohemian,  which  the  Slovaks  have  adopted  as  their 
literary  language.  A  translation  of  the  Bible,  made  by 
the  canon  G.  Palkowic,  was  printed  in  1881. 

9.  Buigarian  V^enioiu — ^Tbe  first  translation  into  this 
dialect  was  commenced  in  1820  bv  the  archimandrite 
Theodoseos,  and  completed  in  1822.  Only  the  Gos- 
pel of  Matthew  was  printed  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1823. 
In  1827  another  translation  of  the  New  Test,  was  com- 
pleted by  Sapounoflf^  of  which  the  four  gospels  only  were 
printed.  In  1836  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
set  an  entirely  new  translation  on  foot^  and  the  complete 
New  Test,  was  published  at  Smyrna  in  1840.  Other 
editions  have  sinoe  been  issued  from  the  London  press, 
and  up  to  March  80,  1878,  51,918  copies  of  the  New 
Test,  had  been  distributed.  The  earnest  demand  for 
the  Word  of  God  evinced  by  the  Bulgarian  population 
encouraged  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  to 
take  steps  for  obtaining  a  translation  of  the  entire  Old 
Test.,  and  this  work  was  completed  in  1858,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Dr.  Rigg^  of  the  American  mission. 
It  was  printed  at  Smyrna,  and  left  the  press  in  Septem- 
ber, 1863.  In  1878  the  report  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society  stated  that  a  new  edition  of  the 
Bitlgarian  Bible  was  in  course  of  preparation  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Long,  introducing  some  small  corrections  in 
order  to  make  the  whole  work  uniform  in  style  and 
phraseology.  Since  1875  this  new  edition  has  been  in 
circulation; 

10.  WetuUsh  Version,— The  Latin  term  VSi^,  (;er- 
man  Wenden,  is  the  specitic  appellation  of  a  Slavonic 
tribe  located  in  Upper  and  Lower  Lusatia.  Two  dialects 
are  predominant  among  them — that  of  Upper  Lusatia 
and  that  of  Lower  Lusatia,  the  fonner  resembling  more 
the  Bohemian,  the  latter  the  Polish.  At  an  early  peri- 
od attempts  seem  to  have  been  made  to  translate  por- 
tions of  the  Bible  into  Wendisb.  In  1728  a  version  of 
the  entire  Scriptures  in  Upper  Wendish  appeared  at 
Budissen,  or  Bautaen,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  emended  edition  in  1742,  and  a  third  edi- 
tion in  1797.  All  these  editions  strictly  follow  the  Ger- 
man version  of  Luther.  With  the  aid  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  Dresden  society  published  an 
e<1ition  of  3000  copies  of  the  version  of  1728  in  1817. 
For  Lower  Lusatia  an  edition  was  also  published  in 
1818.  New  editions  soon  followed,  and  in  1860  an  edi- 
tion of  5000  copies,  carefully  revised  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Tescbner.was  published  at  Berlin. 

11.  Wmdish'Hur^arian  Version, — A  peculiar  dialect 
of  the  Wendish  is  spoken  by  about  15,000  Protestant 
Slavonians  in  the  Szida  and  other  districts  of  HungarA*. 
The  New  Test,  has  been  translated  for  this  race  by 
Stephen  Kuznico,  or  Kugmits,  an  edition  of  which  has 
been  printed  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 


together  with  a  version  of  the  PMdaia  by  the  Ber.  Xn. 
Trplan. 

12.  lAttisk  or  Utonictn  Versioiu — The  nuvitiiiie  por- 
tion of  Livonia  bordering  on  the  Baltic,  mad  abo  psn 
of  Courland,  are  occupied  by  a  small  natioo  to  wImb 
this  dialect  is  vernacular.  According  to  Dslton,  tbnr 
number  amounted  in  1870  to  about  900,000  souls,  of 
whom  150,000  bek>ng  to  the  Church  of  Borne  aad  the 
remainder  to  the  Lutheran  Church.  Th«  Livonians  are 
indebted  for  their  version  of  the  BiUe  to  Rmeat  Glikk. 
dean  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Livonia.  He  wsi  a 
iwtive  of  Saxony,  and  bestowed  eight  year*  upoo  this 
version.  After  it  was  revised  by  Jotm  Fischer,  m  Ger- 
man professor  of  divinity  and  general  aupeiintcDdeBt  of 
Livonia,  it  was  printed  at  the  oommand  and  expense  gf 
Charles  XI  in  1689.  This  edition  was  so  Cavurably  r^- 
ceived  that  a  second  was  soon  demancled,  and  in  1739  • 
second  and  revised  edition,  consisting  of  9000  oopiea,wii 
printed  at  Konigsberg,  the  New  Test,  having  pcevioaitr 
been  published  at  Riga  in  1780.  In  1816  anoctMr  impfes- 
sion  of  the  New  Testl,  according  to  the  leoetved  edidia 
of  Fischer,  was  printed  by  the  Couriand  section  of  tbr 
St.  Petersbuig  BiUe  Society  at  Miitau,  ooosuting  r<r 
15,000  c«ipies.  Numerous  copies  of  the  Lettish  Terts- 
ment  have  also  within  a  recent  period  been  distributed 
in  the  province  by  the  agency  of  the  American  BiUr 
Society.  An  edition  of  20,500  New  Tests,  was  primed 
in  1854  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  BiUe 
Society.  In  1866  another  edition,  together  with  tbe 
Psalms,  was  issued,  under  the  title  Ta  Jatma  Derribt 
muhsu  Kitnga  Jetut  KriMus  Jeb  Deewa  sweMti  wakr£ 
Kat  pehz  ta  Kmtga  Jesus  Kristus  petdsimaekamas  m 
teem  swehie&n  preexas-mahzitojeem  vn  Apustmteem  irr 
usniksfitu  The  seventieth  report  (1874)  of  the  Brit^ 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  stated  that  ''a  levisiaB  nf 
the  Lettish  Scriptures  is  in  progress,  partly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Livonian  and  Coiurland  synods^  the  prio- 
cipal  reviser  being  Prof.  Bielenstein.  The  ooaunitt(« 
have  ordered  an  edition  of  the  New  Test,  according  t** 
this  version.  It  is  expected  that  the  Old  Teat.  wiU  al»> 
be  revised  shortly.**  Altogether,  the  British  and  Fsr- 
eign  Bible  Society  had  distributed  up  to  March  30,  l^To. 
158,750  New  Testa,  with  Psalms. 

18.  Lithuanian  Version, — The  lithoanian  dialect  U 
now  spoken  only  by  the  peasantry,  Polish  being  the  Isd- 
guage  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  It  is  interesuac 
that  the  dialect  used  by  the  Protestant  Lithuanians  diJ- 
fers  from  that  spoken  by  the  Roman  Catholic  I  jihaamnir 
This  difference  is  not  to  be  traced  back  to  any  rnnfr  wiim 
al  quarrel,  but  rather  to  territorial  infloencca — the  Lu- 
therans and  Reformed  living  nK>re  in  the  nortbem  part 
(Kovno,  Wilna,  Courland),  the  Catholics  more  in  tlte 
southern  part  (Poland).  Hence  Lithuanian  proper  is 
spoken  by  the  former,  while  the  latter  use  the  Shaanitic 
or  Samogitian  dialect.  See  Samogitiax  Vbbsk».  T^ 
first  translation  into  this  dialect  was  made  at  the  dosp 
of  the  16th  century  by  John  Bretkius,  of  Bannneln,  i 
Friedland,  and  pastor  of  Labiau.  He  afterwards 
pastor  of  the  Lithuanian  Church  at  K5nigsbeig,  a»4 
there  he  commenced  his  version  in  1579,  which  be  ooo- 
pleted  in  1590.  From  the  MS.,  which  was  deported  ic 
the  Royal  Library  at  KQnigsberg,  the  New  Te^  was 
printed  at  Strasburg  in  1700,  by  order  of  Frederick  L 
king  of  Prussia.  \  new  translation  was  andeitaken  hx 
Rev.  John  Jacob  Quandt,  at  the  order  of  Frederick  WiB- 
iam,  king  of  Prussia.  The  New  Test,  and  the  I^lms 
were  completed  in  1727,  and  the  entire  Bible  in  I7So«  ni 
which  year  it  was  also  printed,  with  the  title  BihUa,  tm 
esti:  Wissas  szwentas  rdsztaSy  sem*  ir  Xaujo  Testammk^ 
A  second  edition  of  the  Bible,  with  Liither*s  German  texL 
was  published  at  Konigsberg  in  1755.  In  1806  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was  infomoed  that, 
although  the  proWnoe  of  Lithuania  possessed  74cburcb- 
es  and  460  schools,  the  people  were  almost  destitute  nf 
the  Scriptures.  An  edition  of  3000  copies  of  the  BSbk 
was  accordingly  printed  by  the  society  at  Konigdbe^ 
in  1816,  which  was  followed  by  other  issues.    The  Nev 
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Test  now  in  circulation  has  the  title  Navjas  Tetta' 
wie^as  musit  WietxpaHet  ir  fszffctnyfdjo  lezaus  Ktistaus 
t  tiatnoixzh^  Kalbtf  itztoergtat.  Up  to  March  30, 1878, 
the  British  and  Forei|n)  Bible  Society  had  distributed 
13,000  Bibles  and  58,111  New  Tests,  with  the  Psalms. 

14.  Samogitian  Verrion  (q.  v.). 

See  The  Bible  of  Every  I  Ami;  Dalton,  Da9  Gebet  des 
Herm  m  dim  ^nicken  Bussltmds;  but  more  especially 
the  Amatal  Reporti  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society.     (R  P.) 

Sleep  (properly  "i^,  Ko^ivdw)  is  taken  in  Script- 
ure either  (1)  for  the  sleep  or  repose  of  the  body  (Jonah 
i,  0, 6;  Psa.  ir,  8)  or  (2)  the  sleep  of  the  soul,  i.  e.  su- 
pineness,  indolence,  or  stupid  inactivity  of  the  wicked 
(Rom.  xiii,  11, 12;  Eph.  r,  14;  1  Cor.  xv,  84),  whose 
"damnation  slumbereth  not*"  (2  Pet.  ii,  8);  or  (8)  for 
the  sleep  of  death  (Jer.  li,  89 ;  Dan.  xii,  2 ;  John  xi,  11 ; 
1  Cor.  XV,  51 ;  1  The«i.  iv,  18, 14).     See  Drath. 

The  early  Christians  looked  upon  the  death  of  the 
body  as  a  deep  from  which  they  should  awake  to  in- 
herit glory  everlasting.  In  the  (vreek  word  cemetery^ 
signifying  a  deeping  -  piace^  applied  by  them  to  the 
tomb,  there  is  a  manifest  sense  of  hope  and  immortal- 
ity, Uie  result  of  Christianity.  In  the  catacombs  of 
Kome,  where  multitudes  of  the  early  Christians  rest  in 
hope,  among  the  inscriptions  may  be  read,  in  a  Latin 
dress,  **  Victorina  Sleeps ;"  "  Zoticus  laid  here  to 
Sleep;"  *'The  Sleeping -place  of  Elpis;"  *<GemelU 
sleeps  in  Peace."  Emblems  of  their  sure  and  certain 
hope  of  a  resurrection  abound ;  such  as  a  vessel  support- 
ing a  burning  flame,  and  the  palm  branch  and  wreath ; 
signifying  victory  over  death.    See  Inscriptions. 

The  manner  of  sleeping  in  Eastern  climates  is  veir 
different  from  that  in  colder  regions.  The  present 
usages  appear  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  ancient 
Jews.  Beds  of  feathers  are  altogether  unknown,  and 
the  Orientals  generally  lie  exceedingly  hard.  Poor 
people  who  have  no  certain  home,  or  when  on  a  jour- 
ney, or  employed  at  a  distance  from  their  dwellings, 
sk^p  on  mats,  or  wrapped  in  their  outer  garment,  which 
from  iu  importance  in  this  respect  was  forbidden  to  be 
retained  in  pledge  over  night  (D'Arvieux,  iii,  257 ;  Gen. 
ix,  21,  23 ;  Exod.  xxii,  26,  27 ;  Deut.  xxiv,  12,  13). 
Under  peculiar  circumstances  a  stone  covered  with  some 
folded  cloth  or  piece  of  dress  is  often  used  for  a  pillow 
(CSen.  xxviii,  11).  The  wealthy  classes  sleep  on  mat- 
tresses stuffed  with  wool  or  cotton,  M'hich  are  often  no 
other  than  a  quilt  thickly  padded,  and  are  used  either 
ringly  or  one  or  more  placed  upon  each  other.  A  sim- 
ilar quilt  of  finer  materials  forms  the  coverlet  in  winter, 
and  in  summer  a  thin  blanket  suffices;  but  sometimes 
the  convenient  outer  garment  is  used  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose, and  was  so  among  the  Jews,  as  we  learn  from  1 
Sam.xix,  18,  where  Michal  covers  with  a  cloak  or  man- 
tle (corresponding  to  the  modem  abba  or  hyh)  the  im- 
S|^  which  was  to  represent  her  husband  sleeping.  See 
BoLaTKR.  The  difference  of  use  here  is,  that  the  poor 
terap  themtdcet  up  in  it,  and  it  forms  their  whole  bed ; 
whereas  the  rich  employ  it  as  a  covering  only.  A  pil- 
low is  placed  upon  the  mattress,  and  over  both,  in  good 
houses,  is  laid  a  sheet.  The  bolsters  are  more  valuable 
thin  the  mattresses,  both  in  respect  of  their  coverings 
and  materiaL  They  are  usually  stuffed  with  cotton  or 
other  soft  substance  (Ezek.  xiii,  18,  20) ;  but  instead 
of  these,  skins  of  goats  or  sheep  appear  to  have  been 
fimnerly  used  by  the  poorer  classes  and  in  the  hardier 
ages.  These  skins  were  probably  sewed  up  in  the  nat- 
ural shape,  like  water-skins,  and  stuffed  with  chaff  or 
wool  (1  Sam.  xix,  18).    See  Pillow. 

It  is  evident  that  the  ancient  Jews,  like  the  modem 
inhabitants  of  their  land,  seldom  or  never  changed  their 
drees  on  going  to  bed.  Most  people  only  divest  them- 
selves of  their  outer  garment,  and  loosen  the  ligatures 
of  the  waist,  excepting  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
atnnmer,  when  they  sleep  almost  entirely  unclad.    See 
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As  the  floors  of  the  better  sort  of  Eietftem  houses 
were  of  tile  or  plaster  and  were  covered  with  mat«  or 
carpets,  and  as  shoes  were  not  worn  on  them,  and  the 
feet  were  washed,  and  no  filthy  habits  of  modem  times 
prevailed,  their  floors  seldom  required  sweeping  or 
scrabbing ;  so  that  firequently  the  thick,  coarse  mat- 
tresses were  thrown  down  at  night  to  sleep  upon 
(Hackett,  lUuat,  ofScript*  p.  104).  See  Bedchamber. 
The  poorer  people  used  skins  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
frequently  they  had  but  a  simple  mattress,  or  a  cloak, 
or  a  blanket,  which  probably  also  answered  to  wrap 
themselves  in  by  day  (Exod.  xxii,  26,  27 ;  Deut.  xxiv, 
12, 18).  Hence  it  was  easy  for  the  persons  whom  Jesus 
healed  *<  to  take  up  their  beds  and  walk"  (Matt,  ix,  6 ; 
Mark  ii,  9 ;  John  v,  8).     See  Bedstead. 

To  be  tormented  in  bed,  where  men  seek  rest,  is  a 
symbol  of  great  tribulation  and  anguish  of  body  and 
mind  (Job  xxxiii,  19 ;  Psa.  xli,  8 ;  Im.  xxviii,  20).  See 
Bed. 

Sleeper,  Joseph  Jonathan,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  iu  Yincenttown, 
N.  J.,  Jan.  24, 1798,  and  was  converted  Aug.  81,4812, 
uniting  with  the  Methodist  Episcoi>al  Church  in  Bur- 
lington. In  1823  he  received  a  local  preacher's  license, 
and  in  1887  was  admitted  into  the  New  Jersey  Con- 
ference. In  1857  he  took  a  supernumerary  relation,  in 
which,  and  that  of  a  superannuate,  he  remained  until 
his  death  in  Pemberton,  N.  J.,  Feb.  27, 1878.  See  Min- 
utes ofAimual  Conferences^  1878,  p.  25. 

Sleepers,  Seven,  The.    See  Seven  Sleepers. 

Sleidan  (originally  Philippson)^  JoHANN,a  celebrat- 
ed historian  of  the  Reformation  in  (Germany,  and  an  actor 
in  the  scenes  he  describes,  was  bom  in  1506  at  Schleiden, 
in  the  present  governmental  district  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Prussia,  and  educated  at  Liege  and  Cologne.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  became  private  tutor  to  a  son  of  count 
Mandersheid,  in  whose  domain  the  village  of  Schleiden 
was  situated,  and  in  that  capacity  visited  France,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence  and 
became  licentiate  of  that  faculty  (at  Orleans,  1525). 
Through  the  influence  of  cardinal  John  du  Bellay  of 
Paris,  Sleidan  was  appointed  by  king  Francis  I  inter- 
preter to  the  embassy  which  attended  the  diet  at  Ha- 
genau  in  1540;  and  in  the  following  year  the  landgrave 
Philip  of  Hesse  secured  his  appointment  as  messenger, 
interpreter,  and  historiographer  to  the  Smalcald  League 
(see  Von  Rummel,  Philipp  d.  GrossmUthtge^  etc.  [Giessen, 
1830],  ii.  439).  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Sleidan 
was  by  that  time  an  adherent  of  the  evangelical  faith ; 
and  he  soon  afterwards  proved  himself  a  determined 
opponent  of  the  Church  of  Rome  by  publishing  two 
addresses,  the  one  to  the  princes  of  the  empire  and 
the  other  to  the  emperor  {Oraiiones  Dua  [Argent. 
1544,  and  in  German,  1567]).  He  also  left  the  ser- 
vice of  king  Francis,  and  established  his  home  per- 
manently at  Strasburg.  In  1545  he  published  a  Latin 
version  of  Philip  Comines*  history  of  Louis  XI  and  of 
the  duke  Charles  of  Burgundy ;  and  in  the  same  year 
he  was  instracted  by  the  Smalcald  League  "  to  write  a 
complete  history  of  the  renewed  religion."  He  there- 
fore began  his  famous  work  De  Statu  ReUg,  ei  RHpuhL 
Carole  Quinio  CcBsare  CommeniarH,  He  also,  in  that 
year,  accompanied  the  Pi\>testant  embassy  to  England, 
in  order  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  France,  and  on  his 
retum  in  1546  he  married  Jola  von  Nidbruck,  who  bore 
him  three  daughters  and  lived  with  him  in  wedlock  to 
her  death,  in  1555.  In  1548  he  published  a  Latin  edi- 
tion of  Comines'  Charles  VIU.  and  in  1550  a  Summa 
Doctr,  Platon.  de  Bepublica  et  Legibus  (Argent,),  and  a 
Latin  edition  of  De  Se\'«el  on  the  French  Stat«  and  the 
duty  of  kings.  He  attended  the  Council  of  Trent  in 
1551  in  the  capacity  of  representative  of  the  city  of 
Strasburg,  but  was  not  received,  and  in  1552  he  went 
to  the  camp  of  king  Francis,  near  Saveme,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  the  king  to  modify  his  demands  for 
the  support  of  the  army.    In  1554  he  visited  the  Con- 
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vent  of  Naamborg  as  the  aiDbttBsador  of  Strasburg  (Salig, 
HiH.  d,  A  uff$b.  Con/,  i,  682 ;  ii,  1048).  The  KHnewhat 
noted  work  De  Quaiuor  Sum$ms  ImperiiM  Libri  Tret 
(Argent.  1557)  waa  probably  written  in  the  laat  year 
of  the  author's  life.  He  died  in  1556.  Sletdan  was 
characterized  by  frankness  and  a  love  for  the  truth. 
His  style  as  an  author  was  natural  and  easy,  his  Latin 
classical,  his  sources  well  chosen.  His  works  accord- 
ingly commanded  attention  at  an  early  period,  and  will 
always  be  important  for  the  history  of  the  Reformation. 
They  were  publuhed  in  numerous  editions,  that  of  1785 
and  1786  ( Frankfort-on-the-Main )  being  the  best  in 
German.  See  Dr.  Theod.  Paur,  J.  Sieitkm^s  Comment, 
uber  d,  Regienmgneit  KarU  F,  etc  (Leips.  1848),  where 
a  rich  literature  relating  to  Sleidan  is  given. — Uerzog, 
Seal-Entykhp,  s.  v. 

Slelpner,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  famous 
eight-footed  horse  of  Odin.    See  Svai>ilpar. 

Blelpnisfraendi,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  sur- 
name of  Loke,  who  assumed  the  form  of  a  mare  and  en- 
ticed the  steed  Svadilfar  away  fW>m  his  lord,  afterwards 
giving  birth  to  the  eight-footed  horse  Sleipner  (q.  v.). 

SUoer,  Henrt,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  minister  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Annapo- 
lis, Md.,  March  27,  1801.  He  joined  the  Church  in 
Baltimore  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  his  twentieth  year.  He  was  received  into 
the  Baltimore  Conference  in  1822,  and  his  appointments 
(from  1822  to  1874)  may  be  thus  classilied :  seven  years 
on  circuits;  twenty  years  in  stations;  two  years  agent 
of  the  Metropolitan  Church,  Washington,  D.  C ;  eight 
years  chaplain  of  the  Seamen's  Union  Bethel,  Balti- 
more ;  and  tifleen  years  as  presiding  elder.  He  was  a 
member  of  eight  Greneral  Conferences— namely,  1882, 
1840, 1844, 1852, 1856, 1860, 1868, 1872.  When  the  East 
Baltimore  Conference  was  formed  he  became  a  member 
of  it,  and  continued  such  until  1868,  when  he  returned 
to  the  Baltimore  Conference.  He  died  April  28, 1874. 
Mr.  Siioer  was  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect,  self-reliant 
and  indefatigable.  His  ministry  is  an  instructive  ex- 
ample of  devotion  to  primitive  Methodist  usage,  of 
sympathy  with  judicious  changes,  and  of  punctilious 
discharge  of  oflScial  duties.  See  Mmutet  of  Amuud 
Coi^ertnoes,  1875,  p.  16. 

SUdragtanni,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  a  sur- 
name of  the  golden  boar,  Gulim  Burtti^  made  by  the 
dwarfs. 

SUdur,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  Eli- 
vogs,  rivers  which  flow  from  the  well  Hoergelmer. 

Slime  is  the  constant  rendering  in  the  A.  Y.  of  the 
Heb.  "i^n,  chem^f  the  hommar  of  the  Arabs,  translated 
Mft^XroQ  by  the  Sept.,  and  bitumen  in  the  Vulg.  That 
our  translators  understood  by  this  word  the  substance 
now  known  as  bitumen  is  evident  from  the  following 
passages  in  HoUand's  Pliny  (ed.  1684):  **The  very 
dammv  slime  Bitumen,  which  at  certaine  times  of  the 
yere  floteth  and  swimmeth  upon  the  lake  of  Sodom, 
called  Asphaltites  in  Jury"  (vii,  15;  vol  i,  p.  163). 
"The  Bitumen  whereof  I  speake  is  in  some  places  in 
manner  of  a  muddy  slime ;  in  others,  very  earth  or  min- 
erall"  (xxxv,  15;  vol  ii,  p.  557). 

The  three  instances  in  which  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Test,  are  abundantly  illustrated  by  travellers  and 
historians,  ancient  and  modem.  It  is  first  spoken  of 
as  used  for  cement  by  the  builders  in  the  plain  of  Shi- 
nar,  or  Babylonia  (Gen.  xi,  8).  The  bitumen  pits  in  the 
vale  of  Siddim  are  mentioned  in  the  ancient  fragment 
of  Canaanitish  history  (xiv,  10) ;  and  the  ark  of  papy- 
rus in  which  Moses  was  placed  was  made  impervious  to 
water  by  a  coating  of  bitumen  and  pitch  (Exod.  ii,  8). 

Herodotus  (i,  179)  tells  us  of  the  bitumen  found  at 
Is,  a  town  of  Babylonia,  eight  days*  joumey  fVom  Baby- 
lon. The  captive  Eretrians  (Herod,  vi,  119)  were  sent 
by  Darius  to  collect  asphaltum,  salt,  and  oil  at  Arderio- 
"%  a  place  two  hundred  and  ten  stadia  from  Susa,  in 


the  district  of  (Sssia.  The  town  of  Is 
a  river  or  small  stream  of  the  same  naae  which  flaw- 
ed into  the  Euphrates  and  carried  down  with  it  the 
lumps  of  bitumen  which  were  used  in  the  hnil<Kng  of 
Babylon.  It  is  probably  the  bitnmeo  springs  of  Is 
which  are  describied  in  Strabo  (xvi,  743).  £ratoedie> 
nes,  whom  he  quotes,  says  that  the  liquid  bituam, 
which  is  called  naphtha,  is  found  in  Susiana,  aad  the 
dry  in  Babylonia.  Of  the  latter  there  is  a  spriiig  near 
the  Euphrates,  and  when  the  river  is  flooded  by  the 
melting  of  the  snow  the  spring  also  is  filled  and  over- 
flows into  the  river.  The  masses  of  bitumen  thus  pco- 
duced  are  fit  for  buildings  which  are  made  of  baked 
brick.  Diodonis  Sicnlus  (ii,  12)  speaks  of  the  abvo- 
danoe  of  bitumen  in  Babylonia.  It  proceeds  fron  a 
spring,  and  is  gathered  by  the  people  of  the  eouDirr, 
not  ouly  for  building,  but,  when  dry,  for  fuel  instead  of 
wood.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxiii,  6,  23)  tdls  as 
that  Babylon  was  built  with  bitnmeo  by  Senuramti 
(comp.  Pliny,  xxxv,  51 ;  Bemsus,  quoted  by  Joaephas, 
Ant,  X,  11, 1 ;  Contra  Apion,  i,  19;  Arrian,  Erp.  ALxii, 
17,  1,  etc).  The  town  of  Is,  mentioned  by  Uerodoui^ 
is,  without  doubt,  the  modem  ffU^  on  the  west,  or  right, 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  four  da3r8'  journey  noitb- 
west,  or  rather  west-northwest,  of  Bagdad  (Sir  R.  Ket 
Porter,  Trav.  ii,  861,  ed.  1822).  The  principal  bituaca 
pit  at  Hit,  says  Mr.  Rich  {Memoir  on  the  Ritme  ofBa^ 
yUm,  p.  68,  ed.  1815),  has  two  sources,  and  is  divided  by 
a  wall  in  the  centre,  on  one  side  of  which  the  bitoiBea 
bubbles  up,  and  on  the  other  the  oil  of  naphtha.  Sb 
R.  K.  Porter  (ii,  8 15)  observed  **  that  bitumen  was  chief- 
ly confined,  by  the  Chaldiean  builders,  to  the  foimda- 
tions  aud  lower  parts  of  their  edifices,  for  the  purpoae 
of  preventing  the  ill  effects  of  water."  "■  With  repaid 
to  the  use  of  bitumen,"  he  addn,  ^  I  saw  no  vestige  sf 
it  whatever  on  any  remnant  of  building  on  the  higher 
ascents,  and  therefore  drier  regions."  This  view  ia  ia- 
directly  confirmed  by  Mr.  Rich,  who  saya  that  the  te- 
nacity of  bitumen  bean  no  proportion  to  that  of  mer- 
tar.  The  use  of  bitumen  appeare  to  have  been  on- 
fined  to  the  Babylonians,  for  at  Nineveh,  Mr.  Layard 
observes  (A'tn.  and  Bab,  ii,  278),  **  Bitumen  and  reedi 
were  not  employed  to  cement  the  layen  of  bricka  as 
at  Babylon;  although  both  materials  are  to  be  fbood 
in  abundance  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city." 
At  Nimriid  bitumen  was  found  under  a  pavement  (jSbid, 
i,  29),  and  **the  sculpture  rested  simply  upon  the  pkt- 
form  of  sun-dried  bricks  without  any  other  substmctisr, 
a  mere  layer  of  bitumen  about  an  inch  thick  haviag 
been  placed  under  the  plinth"  (ibid,  p.  208).  In  his  de- 
scription of  the  firing  of  the  bitumen  pits  at  NimrM 
by  his  Arabs,  Mr.  Layard  falls  into  the  language  of  om 
translators.  "  Tongues  of  flame  and  jets  of  gaa,  driroi 
fh>m  the  homing  pit,  shot  through  the  murky  canopy. 
As  the  tire  brightened,  a  thousand  fantastic  forms  «f 
light  played  amid  the  smoke.  To  break  the  cindeivd 
omst  and  to  bring  fresh  »Hme  to  the  surface,  the  Arabs 
threw  large  stones  into  the  spring.  ...  In  an  hour 
the  bitumen  was  exhausted  for  the  time,  the  dense 
smoke  gradually  died  away,  and  the  pale  li^t  of  the 
moon  again  shone  over  the  black  tline  piu^  (Aid.  p, 
202).    See  Babylon. 

The  bitumen  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  described  bv  Stxabc^ 
Joseph  us,  and  Pliny.  Strabo  (xvi,  7^)  gives  an  afr> 
count  of  the  volcanic  action  by  whidi  the  boctoai  c^" 
the  sea  was  disturbed  and  the  bitumen  thrown  to  the 
surface.  It  was  at  first  liquefied  by  the  heat,  and  the* 
changed  into  a  thick,  viscous  substance  by  the  coU 
water  of  the  sea,  on  the  surface  of  which  it  doated  ia 
lumps  (fiutXoi),  These  lumps  are  described  by  Joae- 
phus  (  War^  iv,  8, 4)  as  of  the  sise  and  shape  of  a  head- 
less ox  (comp., Pliny,  vii,  18).  The  semi-Uqnid  kind 
of  bitumen  is  that  which  Pliny  says  is  found  in  the 
Dead  Sea,  the  earthy  in  Syria  about  Sidon. 
bitumen,  such  as  the  Zacynthian,  the  Babylonian, 
the  Apollouiatic,  he  adds,  is  known  by  the  Greeks  by 
the  name  of  pis -asphaltum  (oomp.  Exod.  ii,  8,  Sept,^ 
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He  tells  HA,  RKiKorer,  that  it  was  used  for  cement,  and 
that  bronse  veaseU  and  statues  and  the  heads  of  nails 
were  covered  with  it  (Pliny,  xxxv,  51).  The  bitumen 
pita  by  tbe  Dead  Sea  are  described  by  the  monk  Bro- 
cardm  (^  Deter,  Terr,  S€mct,  c  7,  in  Ugolino,  vi,  1044). 
The  Araba  of  the  neighborhood  have  perpetuated  the 
story  of  its  formation  as  given  by  Strabo.  *'  They  say 
that  it  forms  on  the  rocks  in  the  depths  of  the  sea, 
and  by  earthquakes  or  other  submarine  concussions  is 
broken  off  in  large  masses  and  rises  to  the  surface" 
(Thonason,  Land  and  Booh,  i,  336).  They  told  Burck- 
hardt  a  similar  tale.  ''The  asphaltum,  hommar,  which 
is  collected  by  the  Arabs  of  ihe  western  shore  is  said  to 
come  from  a  mountain  which  blocks  up  the  passage 
along  the  eastern  Ghdr,  and  which  is  situated  at  about 
two  hours  south  of  Wady  Mojeb.  The  Arabs  pretend 
that  it  oozes  up  from  fissures  in  the  cliff,  and  collects  in 
large  pieces  on  the  rock  below,  where  the  mass  gradu- 
ally increases  and  hardens  until  it  is  rent  aminder  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun  with  a  loud  explosion,  and,  falling 
into  tbe  sea,  is  carried  by  the  waves  in  considerable 
quantities  to  the  opposite  shores"  {Trav,  in  Syria,  p. 
894).  Dr.  Thomson  tells  us  that  the  Arabs  still  call 
these  pits  by  the  name  bidrei  hUmmar,  which  strikingly 
resembles  tbe  Heb.  beerdth  chemdr  of  Gen.  xiv,  10  (ut 
sup,).     See  Salt  Ska. 

Strabo  says  that  in  Babylonia  boats  were  made  of 
wicker-work  and  then  covered  with  bitumen  to  Keep 
out  the  water  (xvi,  743).  In  the  same  way  the  ark  of 
rushes  or  papyrus  in  which  Moses  was  placed  was  plas- 
tered over  vrith  a  mixture  of  bitumen  and  pitch  or  tar. 
Dr.  Thomson  remarks  (p.  224) :  '*  This  is  doubly  inter- 
estin^f,  as  it  reveals  the  process  by  which  they  prepared 
the  bitumen.  The  mineral,  as  found  in  thu  country, 
melts  readily  enough  by  itself;  but  then,  when  cold,  it 
b  as  brittle  as  glass.  It  must  be  mixed  with  tar  while 
melting,  and  in  that  way  forms  a  hard,  glossy  wax  per- 
fectly impervious  to  water."  We  know  from  Strabo 
(xvi,  764)  that  the  Egyptians  used  the  bitumen  of  the 
Dead  Sea  in  the  process  of  embalming,  and  Pliny  (vi, 
85)  mentions  a  spring  of  the  same  mineral  at  Corambis 
in  £tbiopia. — Smith.     See  Bitumkn. 

&Un^  (Th^^kHa;  Sept.  <nfnvS6vri ;  Ynig,/imda)y 
an  implement  which  has  in  all  ages  been  the  favorite 
weapon  of  the  shepherds  of  Syria  (1  Sam.  xvii,  40),  and 
hence  was  adopted  by  the  Israelitish  army  as  the  most 
effective  weapon  fur  light-armed  troops.  The  Benja- 
miies  were  particularly  expert  in  their  use  of  it;  even 
the  left-handed  could  "sling  stones  at  a  hair  and  not 
roissi"  (Jndg.  xx,  16;  comp.  1  Chron.  xii,  2).  Accord- 
ing to  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  and  the  Syriac,  it  was 
the  weapon  of  the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites.  It  was 
advantageously  used  in  attacking  and  defending  towns 
(2  Kings  iii,  25;  Josephus,  War,  iv,  1,  3),  and  tn  skir- 
mishing {ibid,  ii,  17, 5).  Other  eastern  nations  availed 
themselves  of  it,  as  the  Syrians  (1  Mace  ix,  11),  who 
also  invented  a  kind  of  artificial  sling  (1  Mace  vi,  51), 

the  Assyrians  (Judg.  ix, 
7 ;  Layard,  Nin,  and  Bab, 
ii,  844),  the  Egyptians 
(Wilkinson,  i,  357),  and 
the  Persians  (Xenophon, 
Anab,  iU,  3,  18).  Tbe 
construction  of  the  weap- 
on hardly  needs  descrip- 
tion. It  consisted  of  a 
couple  of  strings  of  sin- 
ew, or  some  fibrous  sub- 
stance, attached  to  a 
leathern  receptacle  for 
the  stone  in  the  centre, 
which  was  termed  the 
kaph  (C|3),  i.  e.  pan  (1 
Sam.  XXV,  29).  The 
sling  was  swung  onoe  or 
Ancient  Assyrian  SUnger.     twice  round  the  head, 


Ancient  Egyptian  Slings. 

and  the  stone  was  then  discharged  by  letting  go  one  of 
the  strings.  Sling-stones  (S^^^^^SSK)  were  selected  for 
their  smoothness  (1  Sam.  xvii,  40),  and  were  rec<^ni8ed 
as  one  of  the  ordinary  munitions  of  war  (2  Chron.  xxvi, 
14).  In  action  the  stones  were  either  carried  in  a  bag 
round  the  neck  (1  Sam.  xvii,  40),  or  were  heaped  up  at 
the  feet  of  the  combatant  (Layard,  Nin,  and  Bab.  ii,  344). 
The  violence  with  which  the  stone  was  projected  sup- 
plied a  vivid  image  of  sudden  and  forcible  removal  (Jer. 
X,  18).  The  rapidity  of  tbe  whirling  motion  of  the  sling 
round  the  head  was  emblematic  of  inquietude  (1  Sam. 
XXV,  29,  "  the  souls  of  thine  enemies  shall  he  whirl 
round  in  the  midst  of  the  pan  of  a  sling"),  while  the 
sliug-stones  represented  the  enemies  of  God  (Zech.  ix,  15, 
^  they  shall  tread  under  foot  the  sling-stones**).  The 
term  marffemdh  (p'cyyg)  in  Pro  v.  xxvi,  8  is  of  doubtful 
meaning.  Gescnius  (Tkesaur,  p.  1263)  explains  of  "  a 
heap  of  stones,"  as  in  the  margin  of  the  A,  V.,  the  Sept.; 
Ewald  and  Hitzig,  of  **  a  sling,"  as  in  the  text.  The  sim- 
ple weapon  with  which  David  killed  the  g^ant  Philistine 
was  the  natural  attendant  of  a  shepherd,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  keep  at  a  distance  and  drive  off  any  thing  attempt- 
ing to  molest  his  flocks.  The  sling  would  be  familiar  to 
all  shepherds  and  keepers  of  sheep,  and,  therefore,  the 
bold  metaphor  of  Abigail  has  a  natural  propriety  in  the 
mouth  of  the  wife  of  a  man  whose  possessions  in  flocks 
were  so  great  as  those  of  Nabal  (1  Sam.  xxv,  29). 

Later  in  the  monarchy,  slingers  formed  part  of  the 
regular  army  (2  Kings  iii,  25),  though  it  would  seem 
that  the  slings  there  mentioned  must  have  been  more 
ponderous  than  in  earlier  times,  and  that  those  which 
could  break  down  the  fortifications  of  so  strong  a  place 
as  Kir  -  haraseth  must  have  been  more  like  the  engines 
which  king  Uzziah  contrived  to  "  shoot  great  stones** 
(2  Chron.  xxvi,  15).  In  ver.  14  of  the  same  chapter 
we  find  an  allusion  (concealed  in  the  A.  Y.  by  two  in- 
terpolated words)  to  stones  specially  adapted  for  slings, 
'*  Uzziah  prepared  throughout  all  the  host  shields  and 
spears . . .  bows  and  sling-stones." — Smith. 

Shepherd  life  in  Syria  and  Arabia  affords  peculiar  fa- 
cilities for  the  cultivation  and  acquirement  of  this  art; 
and  Burckhardt  notes  of  the  modem  Bedawin  that  '*  the 
shepherds  who  tend  flocks  at  a  distance  from  tbe  camp 
are  armed  with  short  lances,  and  also  with  slings,  which 
they  use  very  dexterously  in  throwing  stones  as  large 
as  a  man's  fist*'  {Notes  on  the  Bed,  i,  57).  Thomson 
speaks  of  tbe  extraordinary  skill  of  the  lads  of  Hasbeya 
with  this  weapon  {Land  and  Book,  ii,  872).  In  various 
other  countries  the  use  of  the  sling  was  much  practiced 
in  ancient  times;  the  inhabitants  of  the  Baleares  (Ma- 
jorca and  Minorca)  were  particularly  distinguished  for 
it.    See  Akmob. 

Blith,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  thirty- 
seven  rivers  of  Hell,  which  rise  in  the  well  Uoergelmer, 
and  flow  around  NiilheiiD. 
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Sloane  Codex  (Heb.).  ThU  codex<  formerly 
known  as  Kenn.  126,  is  now  designated  as  Sloane  4708. 
It  originally  belonged  to  Da  CosU  of  Amsterdam,  and 
is  now  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum.  It  con- 
tains the  later  prophets.  It  has  no  Masoretic  notes; 
but  the  Keri,  vowels,  and  accents  have  been  added  by 
a  later  hand.  According  to  Heidenheim,  this  codex 
was  written  between  the  6th  and  8th  centuries;  but 
Strack  says,  **Hunc  codicem  esse  antiquum  libenter 
concedimps,  minime  vero  plus  undecim  s»cula  eum  ha- 
bere demonstratum  est,  cum  e  sola  literarum  figura  de 
libroruro  Hebraicorum  setate  accurate  ooncludi  nequeau" 
Whatever  may  be  the  age,  the  Sloane  codex  conuins 
a  great  many  various  readings  as  well  as  omissions. 
Thus,  e.  g.,  we  notice : 

Isaiah    1,  80,  h^by,  V.  D.  H.  nhy. 

II,  «,  ■»ib^3\  V.  D.  H.  "^ib-^ai. 
ill,  «,  ■^■^^^  V.  D.  H.  Ti\ 

ill,  IS.  hirt'*  -|'>0^  V.  D.  H.  ''S-IX  ^'^^\ 

iv,  4,  "^jix  n^rt\  V.  D.  II.  '«3ix. 

▼I,   5.  DTBIO  Xtt:3  05  Tirm  omitted, 
vll,  14,  hSil  omitted, 
xi,  n,  "^SIX  omitted, 
xvll,  10,  D-^Sl^ri,  V.  D.  H.  D'»31jy3. 

XX,   1,  l^aiO  omitted. 
XXV,  11,  rtntt?n  omitted, 
xxvll,   9,  3p9*f  omitted. 

11, 18,  mb'»  "ittjx,  V.  D.  H.  mb"^. 

nil,  11,  nXT*  and  p'»1X  omitted. 

ivi,  «,  ibbrna  ra»  i«ia  omitted. 

Ivl,   7,  n^a  omitted. 

ivi,  11,  i:?Ti  xb  D'«5"i  mam  n?a»  omiued. 
ivii,  T,  aw,  V.  D.  H,  ntao. 

Ivli,  15,  nb  omitted. 
Ivli,  18,  lb  omitted. 

Ix,  10,  ^3iniW  omitted. 

Ix,  19,  "jb  omitted. 
Ixlv,  8,  ns  omitted. 
Ixv,    8,  '>rX  omitted. 
Ixv,   8,  "^135  omitted. 

These  readings  we  have  taken  from  Heidenheim's 
J  Deutsche  ViertelJakrsMchrifl  fur  englisch'theologische 
Forschung  und  Kritik,  where  in  i,  268-274,  398-406, 
563-562 ;  ii,  73-79,  the  variations  and  omissions  of  this 
codex  are  noted  down.  See  also  Strack,  Prolegomena 
Critica  (Lips.  1873),  p.  47.     (a  P.) 

SlOBB,  Jamka  Long,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  the  parish  of  Bellaghy,  County  of  Derri',  Ire- 
land, March  13, 1791.  He  enjoyed  good  opportunities 
for  early  education  in  his  native  country,  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  with  his  father's  family  in  1803,  and 
settled  in  Lexington,  Va.  He  was  apprenticed  to  the 
printer^s  trade  for  seven  years ;  after  this  he  pursued  his 
studies  under  private  instruction,  at  the  same  time  teach- 
ing as  an  assistant,  and  completed  his  preparatory  course 
for  the  ministry  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Dr.  Moses  Wad- 
del,  of  Willington,  S.  C.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  South  Carolina  Nov.  18,  1817:  the  next  day 
received  a  commission  as  a  missionar}'  through  portions 
of  (Jeorgia  and  the  newly  formed  settlements  of  the  then 
Alabama  Territory;  and  was  ordained  Oct.  8,  1818. 
Subsequently  he  became  pastor  of  the  f«>llowing  charges : 
The  Church  at  St.  Stephens,  Clarke  Co.,  Ala.,  for  three 
years;  the  three  churches  of  Selma,  Pleasant  Valley, 
and  Cahawba,  three  years;  at  Somerville,  Morgan  Co., 
six  years;  at  Florence,  Lauderdale  Co.,  eleven  years, 
where  he  died,  Aug.  5,  1841.  Mr.  Sloss  was  a  man  of 
fine  intellectual  abilities — ev«ry  exercise  of  bis  mind 


evincing  a  clear,  logical,  and  discriminating  judgncat. 
As  a  pastor  he  had  few,  if  any,  eqnak,  being  alwavi 
intensely  devoted  to  the  spiritual  intereaU  of  his  pco> 
pie.  See  Sprague,  AimaU  oftkeA mer,  Ptdpit,  ir,  SSL 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Slovenian  Version.  Slovenian  is  a  South-SU- 
vic  dialect,  spoken  in  parts  of  Styria,  and  in  Carinthia. 
Carniola,  Croatia,  etc  In  all  the  southern  provinceA  oC 
the  present  empire  of  Austria,  the  doctrines  of  the  Re(^ 
ormation  made  rapid  progress  in  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century.  In  1599,  according  to  a  letter  written  by 
a  Romish  bishop  to  pope  Paul  V,  only  one  fifth  off  the 
population  of  the  capital  city  of  Laybach  was  left  to  the 
Komish  Church,  and  that  small  portion  oonsi>»ted  mai*- 
ly  of  the  poor  and  ignorant.  In  1572  primiM  Tmber, 
once  a  Romish  priest^  afterwards  a  minister  of  the  G<]§- 
pel,  completed  the  Hrst  translati<»n  of  ihe  New  Tesi.iitfo 
the  Slovenian,  which  was  published  in  1.577.  In  15^ 
Tniber*s  successor,  George  Dalmatin,  published  at  Wit- 
tenberg the  first  entire  Slovenian  Bible,  baaed  on  l^i- 
ther's  translation.  In  1628  the  empress  uf  Austria  per- 
emptorily onlered  ^all  non- Catholic  gentlemen  and 
farmers,  and  all  nobles  (male  and  female),"  to  leave  the 
realm  within  the  space  of  one  year.  This  was  tbe  end 
of  the  Reformation  in  those  parts,  and  Rome  succeeded 
in  putting  out  the  light  of  the  glorious  GoBpeL  Tbe 
Sloj^^enian  language,  never  fully  developed,  but  since 
then  greatly  neglected,  has  of  late  years  revived  in  t 
remarkable  degree.  One  sign  of  this  revival  appears 
in  the  translation  into  this  dialect  of  the  fpiKpels  *4 
Matthew  and  Mark,  which  were  printed  in  1869.  Tbe 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  who  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years  have  had  things  all  their  own  way,  did  certainly 
not  look  with  a  kindly  e^^e  on  this  small  book ;  Irat  the 
success  which  attended  the  circulation  of  th^«  two  gi^ 
pels  encouraged  the  committee  of  the  British  and  Fur- 
eign  Bible  Society  to  go  on,  and  subsequently,  in  1871. 
the  remaining  gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  ApnsikA. 
forming  together  the  first  volume  of  the  New  Te«- 
were  added.  As  to  the  translation  itself,  and  its  eAct. 
the  sixty-seventh  Annual  Report  (1871)  of  the  BritinJi 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  states :  "  It  wmikl  be  idle  to 
set  up  a  plea  for  perfection  in  a  first  translation ;  bat  the 
fruits  of  honest  and  competent  criticise]  will  be  avail- 
able for  improvement  in  subsequent  editions,  whid}. 
it  is  hoped,  may  be  speedily  in  demand.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  version  has  produced  some  oonstemaiioo, 
and  it  is  regarded  as  an  uncomfortable  sifcn  that,  afttf 
the  Bible  had  been  successfully  suppressed  for  agea^  it 
shoul<l  again  emerge  in  the  19th  century  clothed  in  the 
vernacular  of  the  Slovenian  race."  But  tbe  oonstema- 
tion  thus  produced  seems  to  be  without  any  eflect  apon 
the  arduous  and  important  task  of  rekindling  tlus  lamp 
of  life ;  for  not  only  is  the  New  Test,  almost  complete, 
but  the  Psalms  also  are  in  preparation.  That  there  is 
a  great  demand  for  this  translation  may  be  seen  fioai 
the  fact  that  from  the  publication  of  the  parts  of  tbe 
New  TesU  up  to  March  30,  1878,  23,500  copies  bad 
been  disposed  of.  For  this  version  comp.  tbe  Ammml 
Reports  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Sudetj  aiaee 
1869.    (R  P.)    See  Slavonic  Versioss. 

Sluice  is  in  Isa.  xix,  10  the  improper  reoderiog  ^ 
the  A.  V.  for  nsto,  $«her,  hire  ("reward,"  in  Pror.  xi, 
18). 

Slttyter,  Richard,  a  minister  of  the  Relbrnied 
(Dutch)  Church,  born  at  Nassau,  N.  T.,  1787.  He  grad- 
uafed  at  the  New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary  ia 
1815,  and  became  pastor  at  Claverack,  Columbia  Co, 
N.  Y.,  from  1816  to  1843,  when  he  died.  He  served  abo, 
in  connection  with  his  Claverack  Church,  one  or  twc* 
neighlxiring  churches  for  some  years.  He  was  eminent 
as  an  apostolic  spirit,  and  for  the  numerous  remariafak 
revivsls  that  blessed  his  labors.  In  some  of  these  *^  Xhit 
converts  were  numbered  by  hundreds.  He  wore  himtelf 
out  in  the  work.  His  memory,  as  a  man  of  God,  is  scifl 
freah  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  all  that  region,  whkti 
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was  spiritaally  transfomied  by  his  Ubon.**  He  had  *<  a 
fine,  and  even  martial,  appearance,  great  conversational 
powers,  energy,  hopefulness,  courage,  simplicity,  and  gen- 
erosity. He  was  an  unusually  excellent  singer.  He  was 
incessantly  visiting  his  people  and  talking  about  their 
soiilf^  He  was  active,  self-denying,  in  the  establishment 
of  new  churches,  in  whole  or  part  formed  out  of  his  own. 
His  death-bed  was  a  scene  of  great  spiritual  beauty  and 
power."  H  is  Memoir  was  prepare<l  by  Rev.  R.  O.  Currie, 
D.D.     See  Corwin,  J/imua/,  p.  209.     (W.  J.  K.  T.) 

Smalbroke.  Richard,  an  English  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Birmingham  in  1672,  and  graduated  from  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  in  1694.    He  took  his  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  in  1706  and  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
in  170S.     He  was  chaplain  to  archbishop  Tenison,  treas- 
urer of  LUndaff  in  1712,  and  afterwards  prebendary  of 
Hereford.     He  was  consecrateil  bishop  of  St.  David's 
Feb.  2, 1728;  whence  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry  Feb.  20, 1730.     He  died  Dec 
22, 1749.     He  published.  Inquiry  into  the  A  uthority  of 
the  Primitive  Complutennttn  Edition  of  the  New  Tett* 
(Lond.  XltijSvo^i—Reftectioni  on  Mr.  Wkiiton's  Con- 
duct:— and  Animadversions  on  the  Xew  A  rian  Reproved, 
His  great  work  was  A    Vindication  of  our  Saviour's 
Miracles  (ibid.  1728,  8vo) : — also  Sermons  and  Charges 
Cibid.  1706-32).    See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer. 
Authors^  a.  v.;  Darling,  Cydop.  BibUog,  s.  v.;  Lardner, 
Works;  Jjomdon  Gent,  Mag,  Lxxv;  Nichol,  IM,  Anec; 
Shaw,  Stafordshire;  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Smaloald,  Aitioles  o£     See  Abticlbs  of 

SCHMALKALD. 

Smaloald,  Leagne  o£  See  Schmalkald, 
Leaouis  op. 

Small,  Arthur  M.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  was  converted  in  early 
life,  and,  after  an  academical  training  in  his  native  city, 
he  graduated  at  Oglethorpe  University,  Milledgeville, 
Ga.;  studied  theology  in  the  Columbia  Seminary,  S.  C; 
was  licensed  bv  Charleston  Presbvterv  in  1854,  and  or- 
dained  by  Harmony  Presbytery  in  1857.  He  preached 
fur  some  time  at  Liberty  Hill,  S.  C,  then  two  years  at 
Tuskegee,  Ala.,  and  finally  at  Selma,  in  the  bounds  of 
South  Alabama  Presbytery.  During  one  of  the  raids 
made  by  portions  of  the  United  States  army  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion,  the  town  of  Selma  was  at- 
tacked, and,  with  others,  Mr.  Small  rallied  to  its  defence, 
and  was  instantly  killed  in  the  fight,  on  April  2, 1865. 
"hit.  Smairs  talents  were  of  a  high  order.  As  a  preacher 
of  the  Gospel,  he  was  universally  and  greatly  admired, 
always  aiming  to  present  its  plain,  simple  tmths  with 
great  distinctness.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist,  Almanac, 
1866,  p.  362.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Small,  Samuel  M.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Epiwopal  Church,  was  bom  a  slave  in  MarA'land  about 
18(3.  He  was  converted  when  twentv-six,  and  in  1886 
was  taken  to  New  Orleans,  where,  in  1850,  he  was  li- 
cenced to  preach  by  the  Rev.  (now  bishop)  N.  H. 
M'Treire,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
During  the  war  he  was  removed  to  Alabama,  but  re- 
turned to  New  Orleans  when  peace  was  restored.  He 
was  sent  bv  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Newman  as  a  missionarv 
among  the  freedmen,  and  upon  the  organization  of  the 
Louisiana  Conference  in  1865  was  admitted  on  triaL  In 
1871  he  was  granted  a  superannuated  relation,  and  set- 
tled in  P^ast  Feliciana  Parish,  where  he  died,  Oct.  1 2, 1873. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferenees,  1873,  p.  16;  Simp- 
ton,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Smalley,  Blam,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was 
bum  in  Dartmouth,  Mass.,  Oct.  27, 1805.  He  graduated 
at  Brown  University,  Providence,  R  I.,  studied  theology 
privately,  was  licensed  by  the  Mendon  Congregational 
Association  of  Massachusetts,  and  ordained,  June  17, 
1829,  as  colleague  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Emmons,  over  the 
Church  at  Franklin,  Mass.  In  1838  he  became  pastor 
of  Unioa  Church,  Worcester,  Maai.,  and  in  1854  of  the 


Second  Freabyterian  Church,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  as  successor 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  Wadsworth.  He  died  July  30, 1858. 
Dr.  Smalley  was  a  man  of  decided  piety  and  ability,  and 
was  the  author  of  The  Worcester  Pulpit,  with  Notices 
Historical  and  Biographical  (Boston,  12mo).  See  Wil- 
son, Presb,  Hist,  A  Imanac,  1860,  p.  78 ;  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  Amer,  A  uthors,  s.  v.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Smalley,  Henry,  a  Baptist  preacher,  was  bom  in 
Piscataway,  N.  J.,  Oct.  23,  1765,  and  was  admitted  by 
baptism  to  the  communion  of  the  Baptbt  Church  there 
when  about  sixteen  years  old.  He  was  educated  first 
at  Queen's  College,  New  Brunswick,  and  then  at  Prince- 
ton, where  he  graduated  in  1786.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1788,  and  in  1790  he  began  to  preach  for  the 
Cohansey  Baptist  Church,  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J.,  and 
on  Nov.  8  of  the  same  year  was  ordained  its  pastor.  In 
this  charge  he  continued  forty-nine  years,  until  removed 
by  death,  Feb.  11,  1839.  SSee  Spiague,  Annals  of  the 
Amer,  Pulpit,  vi,  281. 

Smalley,  John,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  June  4,  1734;  graduatetl 
at  Yale  College  in  1756;  studied  theology*  under  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Bellamy ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  New 
Britain  Society,  Berlin,  Conn.,  April  19, 1758;  and  died 
June  1, 1820.  He  was  a  distinguished  theologian,  and 
a  faithful  and  successful  preacher.  He  piiblbhed,  Ser^ 
mons  on  Natural  and  Moral  ImtbiHty  (1769) : —  Eternal 
Salvation  not  a  Just  Debt  (1785),  against  John  Murray : 
—Concio  ad  Clerum:  At  the  Election  (1^)0):— Sermons 
on  Connected  Subjects  (ISOS):— Sermons  (1814).  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  i,  559. 

Smalzidge,  Gborgb,  a  learned  English  prelate, 
was  bom  in  Lichfield,  Staffordshire,  in  1663.  He  was 
sent  to  Westminster  School  in  1678  by  Ashmole,  the 
celebrated  antiquary.  In  May,  1682,  he  was  elected  to 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where,  having  taken  his  degree 
of  B.A.,  he  became  tutor.  In  July,  1689,  he  entered 
holy  orders,  and  about  1692  was  appointed  minister  of 
Tothill  Fields  Chapel  In  1693  he  was  coUated  to  a 
prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Lichfield.  He  was  chosen 
lecturer  of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  West,  London,  in  1708, 
which  he  resigned  in  1711,  when  he  was  made  one  of 
the  canons  of  Christ  Church,  and  succeeded  Atterbury 
in  the  deanery  of  Carlisle,  as  he  did  likewise  in  the 
deanery  of  Christ  Church  in  1713.  In  1714  he  was 
^consecrated  bishop  of  Bristol,  and  queen  Anne  sor»n  after 
appointed  him  her  lord-alrooner,  in  which  capacity  he 
for  some  time  served  her  successor,  George  I.  Refusing 
to  sign  the  declaration  which  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  the  bishops  in  and  about  London  had  drawn 
up  against  the  rebellion  in  1715,  he  was  removed  from 
that  place.  He  soon  regained  the  favor  of  the  princess 
of  Wales,  afterwanls  queen  Camline,  who  was  his  patron 
until  his  death,  in  1719.  He  published.  Animadversions 
on  the  Eight  Theses,  etc,  in  1687,  having  for  its  full  title 
Church  Government,  Part  V,  a  Relation  of  the  English 
Reformation,  etc: — Actio  Darisiana  (1689,  4to): — 
Twelve  Sermons  (1717,  8vo).  Also  Sixty  Sermons  pub- 
lished by  his  widow  (1726  fol.;  2d  ed.  1727;  new  ed. 
Oxf.  1882,  2  vols.  8vo).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  BibUog,  s.  v. ; 
Chalmers,  Biog,  Qict,  s.  v. 

Smaltz,  JoHM  H.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  17, 1793.  He  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  an  early  religious  training;  gradu- 
ated at  Rutgers  College,  New  Bmnswick,  N.  J.:  studied 
theology  in  the  seminary  in  that  place;  was  licensed 
by  the  Classis  of  New  Bmnswick,  May  27,  1819;  en- 
tered upon  his  work  as  a  missionar}'  in  New  Jersey,  and 
for  three  years  performed  the  toilsome  duties  of  his  call- 
ing. In  1822  he  connected  himself  with  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church ;  was  ordained  by  the  Philadelphia  Second 
Presbytery  over  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  and  subsequently  was  settled  in  German- 
town,  Pa. ;  Frederick  City,  Md. ;  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  and 
Horrisburg,  Pa.    He  died  July  30, 186L   Mr.  Smaltz  wat 
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a  plain,  practical  preacher,  and  conscientious  in  the  dis- 
charge of  all  bis  duties.  See  Wilson,  Preib,  tiisL  At-- 
vumac^  1862,  p.  118.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Smara,  in  Uindd  niytbolugy,  is  a  surname  of  the 
love-god,  Kamudeea,    See  Kama. 

Smaragdus,  the  name  of  several  monkish  writers 
in  the  Middle  Ages. 

1.  An  abbot  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Michael,  in  the  di- 
ocetie  of  Verdun,  who  was  one  of  the  most  learned  of 
Frankish  theologians  in  the  Carlovingian  period.  He 
stood  high  in  the  regard  of  the  emperor  Charlemagne, 
as  appean  from  the  fact  that  in  A.I).  810  he  was  atiso- 
ciated  with  a  commission  to  convey  to  pope  Leo  III  the 
decisions  of  the  Synod  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  of  809  with 
regard  to  the  FUioque  dispute,  and  ser\'^ed  as  its  secre- 
tary (comp.the  record  from  his  pen  entitled  ^4  c/u  CoUa- 
iioHts  RomtituBf  in  Baronius,  Amutd  ann. 809,  No. 54-63 ; 
Labbe,  ColL  ConeiL  torn,  vii ;  and  in  Migne's  complete 
ed.  of  Smaragdus  [Paris,  1852],  p.  971  sq.).  Louis  the 
I'ious  also  esteemed  Smaragdus  highly,  and  not  only 
gave  donations  and  immunities  to  St.  Michael's  Con- 
vent (see  the  Ckarta  Ludovici  ,  ,  ,  et  Ij>tharU  .  .  . 
pro  Monast,  S,  AfichaeliSf  in  Baluze,  MiscefL  lib.  iv,  and 
Migne,  p.  975  sq.),  but  also  constituted  him  one  of  the 
arbitrators  in  the  quarrel  of  the  abbot  Ismund  of  Milan 
with  his  monks  (see  the  Epitt,  ad  Ludov.  A  ugtut,  in  Du- 
chesne, Script  Rer,  Franc  ii,  71  sq.).  The  year  of  Sma- 
rag*lu8*s  death  is  not  known,  chough  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  outlived  the  king,  Louis  the  Pious.  His  writings, 
now  very  largely  accessible  in  Migne,  as  above,  give 
evidence  of  considerable  familiarity  with  patristical 
lore  and  of  a  pious  and  practical  mind,  somewhat  influ- 
enced by  the  healthful  and  sober  tendency  of  the  Frank- 
ish-German  theology  of  the  time.  There  is,  however, 
no  sign  of  originality  in  them.  His  principal  exegeti- 
cal  work—the  Comment,  »,  CoUect,  in  JCcat^.  et  Kpist. 
etc.  (Ist  ed.  Strasburg,  1594) — is  a  mere  compilation, 
without  other  method  than  the  mere  concatenation  of 
opinions  expressed  by  older  writers,  and  without  a  defi- 
nite adhesion  to  either  historioo-grammatical  interpre- 
Ution  or  excessive  allegorizing.  His  second  imporunt 
yrork—Expositio  #.  Comment,  in  Reg.  8,  Bened.—U  more 
independent.  In  it  Smaragdus  appears  as  a  supporter  of 
the  strict  principles  of  monastic  reform  advocated  by  his 
oontemptirary  Benedict  of  Aniane.  A  similar  tendency 
is  displayed  in  Diadetna  Monctchoram,  a  collection  of 
ascetic  rules  for  the  government  of  monks,  compiled 
from  the  Church  fisthers.  The  Via  Regia  is  essentislly 
an  extract  from  the  last-mentioned  work.  The  above, 
with  others  of  minor  importance,  are  printed  in  Migne; 
and,  together  with  ceruin  unprinted  manuscripts  (con- 
cerning which,  see  Mabillon,  A  rmaL  p.  850  sq.),  con- 
stitute all  of  the  works  of  Smaragdus  which  have  been 
preserved  to  us. 

2.  A  friend  and  pupil  of  Benedict  of  Aniane,  whose 
real  name  was  Ardo,  Having  witnessed  the  death  of 
Benedict,  he  was  appointed  to  write  his  biography  (see 
the  work.  Vita  S,  Benedicti  AnianentiSf  in  Mabillon, 
Acta  SS.  0,  S.  B,  Saec  iv,  pt.  i,  p.  191  sq. ;  and  Migne, 
pt.  ciii,  p.  354  sq.).  Smaragdus  died  in  848,  aged  sixty 
years. 

3.  The  abbot  of  a  monastery  at  LUnebeig,  Saxony, 
which  was  founded  in  972  by  duke  Hermann  Billung, 
so  that  he  could  not  belong  to  a  period  earlier  than  about 
A.D.  1000.  Nothing  is  known  with  regard  to  literary 
labor  performed  by  his  hand,  though  he  may  be  the  au- 
thtir  of  a  Grammatica  Major  s.  CommenL  in  Donatum, 
from  which  Mabillon  gives  citations  {AnnaL  p. 358  sq.), 
and  which  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  Smaragdus  No.  1. 
See  D'Achery,  SpicUeg.  i,  238.— Herrog,  Rtcd-Encjfklop, 

B.  V. 

Smart,  James  P.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  July  14, 1814  He  received 
a  careful  home  training,  graduated  in  Jefferson  College, 
Pa.,  studied  divinity  in  the  Associate  Seminary  in  Can- 

'burg,  was  licensed  by  the  CharUers  Presbytery  and 


ordained  by  the  Miami  Presbytery  in  1S89,  uid  bisficat 
and  only  charge  was  Massey'a  Creek,  O.  Hes^  be  !•> 
bored  with  true  apostolic  seal  and  eameatneas,  aiid< 
Feb.  28, 1861.  Mr.  Smart  was  a  man  of  vigorous 
and  noble  heart.  He  was  for  many  veaia  stated  derk 
of  the  Xenia  Presbytery.  See  Wilson,  Preab,  But.  Al- 
manac, 1862,  p.  235.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Smart,  John  G.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was 
born  in  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  Aug.  3,  1804.  He  gratluaied 
at  Jefferson  Collie,  Pa.,  in  1826,  studied  theology  |wi- 
vately,  was  licensed  by  the  Associate  Prerimery  of 
PhiUuielphia,  Aug.  17,  1826,  and  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Associate  Church  in  Johnstown,  N.  Y^  Nor.  5,  1839, 
where  he  continued  to  labor  until  1837,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  in  1888  was  installed 
tor  of  the  Church  in  that  city.  This  relation  was 
solved  in  1850,  and  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  N.  T^ 
where  he  continued  without  a  charge,  but  was  en 
in  preaching  almost  constantly  in  the  nnany 
which  occurred  in  the  Presbytery  of  Cambridge,  te 
which  he  bek>nged.  He  died  July  18, 1862.  Dr.  Smart 
was  a  man  of  very  superior  mental  power.  He  was 
well  skilled  in  the  langiuiges,  particularly  the  Lads, 
and  while  a  student  of  theology  edited  the  OratiamM  vf 
Cicero  for  Tower  A  Hogan,  publisher*  in  Philadel- 
phia. His  distinguishing  characteristic  was  his 
quaintanoe  with  the  rules  of  Church  order.  Such 
his  reputation  as  an  ecclesiastical  disciplinarian  tliat  be 
was  chosen  bv  the  General  Assemblv  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  as  chairman  of  the  committee  co 
draft  a  book  of  discipline.  See  Wilson,  Pretb.  HitL  Ai- 
manac,  1868,  p.  368;  The  Evwtgelicai  Repository,  a.  v.; 
Allibone, />»c/.  o/*//r»^  and  i4mer.  J  tf^  a.  V.     (J.  L.S.) 

Smectjrmnuas,  an  answer  to  bishop  Hall's  re- 
monstrance to  Parliament  in  defence  of  his  book  Epi*' 
copacy  of  Divine  Right,  The  name  of  the  treatiw  is 
lictitious,  made  up  of  the  initial  letters  of  the  aiabon, 
viz.  Stephen  Marshal,  Edward  Calamy,  Thoaias  Young. 

i  Matthew  Newcomen,  and  William  Spurston.  When 
the  bishop  replied  to  their  b<K>k,  these  cUvines  puUiabed 
a  vindication  of  their  answer  to  the  Humble  Bem^eat- 
strance.  This  being  an  appeal  to  the  legiadature  oa 
both  sides,  may  be  supposed  to  contain  the  merits  ufthe 
controversy.     The  debate  was  upon  these  two  heads — 

^1)  of  the  antiquity  of  liturgies,  or  forms  of  prayer;  {^ 
of  the  apostolical  institution  of  diocesan  epiacu|«acy. — 
Eadie,  Ecdet,  Cydup.  s.  v. 

Smell  (DM  or  ry^'^,  fragrance;  cia,  «f<*scl). 
Jacob  said  to  his  sons,  after  the  daughter  of  the  She- 
chemites  (Gen.  xxxiv,  80),  <*  Ye  have  troubled  me,  lo 
make  me  to  stink  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  land* — 
Ye  have  given  me  an  ill  scent,  or  smell,  among  this  penpkt. 
The  Israelites,  in  a  similar  manner,  complained  to  Moses 
and  Aaron  (  Exod.  v,  21 ),  ^  The  Lord  look  upon  you, 
and  judge,  because  yon  have  made  our  aavor  to  be  ab- 
horred in  the  eyes  of  Pharaoh  and  in  the  eyes  of  his 
servants.**  This  manner  of  speaking  occurs  frequently 
in  the  Hebrew.  In  a  contrary  sense,  Paul  says  {t  Cor. 
ii,  15,  16),  "•  We  are  unto  God  a  sweet  savor  ofChrisC  in 
them  that  are  saved  and  in  them  that  perish ;  to  the  one 
we  are  the  savor  of  death  unto  death,  and  to  the  otbtf 
the  savor  of  life  unto  life.'*  In  the  sacrifiora  of  the  oU 
law,  the  smell  of  the  bumt-<ifferings  is  represented  in 
Scripture  as  agreeable  to  God  ( Gen.  viii,  21 ),  *^  And 
thou  Shalt  bum  the  whole  ram  upon  the  altar ;  it  is  a 
burnt-offering  unto  the  Lord ;  it  is  a  sweet  saror,  an  of- 
fering made  by  fire  unto  the  I»rd.*'  The  same  ihii^ 
by  analogy,  is  said  of  prayer  (Psa.  cxli,  2),  **'  Let  ray 
prayer  be  set  forth  before  thee  as  incense,  and  the  lift- 
ing-up  of  my  hands  as  the  evening  sacrifice.**  So  John, 
in  allusion  to  this  service  of  the  Old  Teal,,  represents 
the  twenty-four  elders  with  "  golden  vials  full  of  odon, 
which  are  the  prayers  of  the  saiuta**  (Rev.  v,  8). — 
C^met. 

Smemitia,  in  Slavic  mythology,  was  an  ^»piri- 
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lion  whoA  ooming  always  occasioned  the  decease  of 
penons  who  were  sick.  The  phantom  was  iuvbible  to 
the  dWng  tbenMelrea,  but  neighbors  might  observe  it 
skulking  about  and  finally  entering  the  house  of  the 
rictiro,  whoee  fate  was  then  inevitable.  The  spasmodic 
twiichiugs  and  the  throat-rattle  of  the  last  hiHir  were 
evidences  of  the  force  which  Smeniitza  employed  to 
separate  the  soul  from  the  body. — VoUmer,  Worterb,  d, 
IdythoL  8.  V. 

Binet,  Haks  tost  der  Kkttkx,  son  of  the  Dutch 
antiquarian  of  the  same  name,  was  bom  in  Niroeguen 
about  1630,  and  was  pastor  at  Alkmaer  until  1684,  when 
he  received  a  call  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  died  May  28, 
17 10,  leaving  several  religious  works. 

Smet,  Peter  John  de,  a  Roman  Catholic  mi»- 
siunar%'.  was  bom  in  Dendermonde,  Belgium,  Dec  81, 
1801.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  August,  182 1 ;  en- 
tered the  Jesuit  novitiate  at  Whitemarsh,  Md.;  went  to 
Missouri  in  1828,  and  aided  in  founding  the  University 
of  St.  Louis,  in  which  he  labored  until  1838.  He  was 
then  sent  to  found  a  mission  among  the  Pottawattomies, 
afterwards  laboring  among  the  Flatheads  and  the  Black- 
feet.  Taking  a  general  superintendence  of  these  mis- 
sions, he  travelled  to  collect  money  for  them.  He  died 
in  Su  Louis,  May  28,  1878.  His  principal  works  are, 
Let1er$,  Sketches,  and  Residence  in  the  Rocky  ^fountains 
(Fbila.  1843, 12mo) : — Oregon  Missions  and  Travels  over 
the  Rocly  Mountains  (N.  Y.  1847)  .—  Western  Missions 
<md  Missionaries  (1868,  l2mo)  i—Reisen  in  den  Felsengt' 
birgen^  etc  (St.  Louis,  1865).  See  Appleton£  Cyclop. ; 
Allibone,  IHct,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors^  s.  v. 

Smeton,  Thomas,  a  learned  Scotch  divine  and 
educator,  was  bora  in  Gask,  near  Perth,  in  lo36.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  af- 
terwards studied  in  Paris.  He  went  to  Rome,  and  en- 
tered the  SocieQ'  of  Jesuits ;  but,  going  to  Geneva,  he 
was  confirmed  in  his  intention  of  leaving  the  Church  of 
Home.  From  Geneva  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  the  massacre  Arriving  in  London,  he 
publicly  renounced  popery,  and  settled  at  Colchester, 
Essex,  as  a  schoolmaster.  In  1578  he  returned  to  Scot- 
land, joined  Knox  and  the  other  Reformers,  was  appoint- 
ed minister  of  Paisley  and  member  of  the  General  As- 
sembly which  met  at  Edinburgh  the  same  year,  and  was 
chosen  moderator  in  the  Assembly  of  1 579.  He  was  soon 
afi^  made  principal  of  the  College  of  (ilasgow,  and  died 
in  1588.  His  only  publication  is  entitled  Responsio  ad 
HamHtonu  Dialogum  (Edinb.  1579,  8vo),  a  defence  of 
the  Presbyterians,  to  which  is  added  JCximii  Viri  Jotmnis 
KnorO,  Scoticana  Ecclesia  Instauratorisj  etc  See  Al- 
libone, Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors,  s.  v.;  Chal- 
mers, Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Smiglecins,  Martix,  a  learned  Jesuit,  was  bom 
in  Poland  in  1562.  He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesuits 
in  Rome  in  1581,  and  after  making  great  progress  in  his 
studios  was  sent  back  to  Poland,  and  taught  philosophy 
at  Wilna  for  four  years  and  divinity  for  ten.  He  became 
rector  of  several  colleges  and  superior  of  the  convent  at 
Cracow.  He  died  July  26, 1618.  He  published  many 
works  against  the  Protestants,  but  hb  principal  work  is 
his  Logic  (Ingolst.  1618,  2  vols.  4to).  See  Chalmers, 
Biog.  Dict^  s.  v. 

Smik,  in  Lettish  mythology,  was  a  god  of  the  Lith- 
uanians, to  whom  they  dedicated  the  first  furrow  turned 
.";Hp  by  the  plough,  and  whatever  should  grow  on  it.    To 
cross  such  a  furrow  was  regarded  as  an  insult  to  the 
giKi.— Vollraer,  Wdrterb,  d,  Mythol,  s.  v. 

Smilajc,  a  young  girl  in  Grecian  mythology  who 
tenderly  loved  Crocus.  As  their  love  was  hopeless,  the 
gods  chsnged  them  into  flowers  bearing  their  respective 
names. 

Sminthens,  in  Grecian  mythology,  is  a  surname 
given  to  A  polio  in  the  Troad,  from  the  town  of 
Smintbc  It  is  derived,  by  some,  from  sminlhos,  a 
mouse. 


Smite  (n:3,  rvima,  etc),  to  strike,  is  often  used  in 
Scripture  for  to  kill.  Thus  David  smote  the  Philistine, 
t  e.  he  killed  Goliath.  The  Lord  smote  Nabal  and  Uz- 
ziah,  L  e.  he  pot  them  to  death.  To  smite  an  army  is  to 
conquer  it,  to  rout  it  entirely.  To  smite  with  the 
tongue  is  to  load  with  injuries  and  reproaches,  with 
scandalous  reflections.  To  smite  the  thigh  denotes  in- 
dignation, trouble,  astonishment  (Jer.  xxxi,  19). — Cal- 
met. 

Smith  (^7?'  chardsh),  a  workman  in  stone,  wood, 
or  metal,  like  the  iMUjaber,  but  sometimes  more  ac- 
curately defined  by  what  follows,  as  bpa  ^"^H,  a 
workman  in  iron,  a  smith ;  Sept.  Wcrwv,  Tticruv  ni${)- 
pov,  xaXKtuc,  rexvinic ;  Yulg,  Jaber  and  Jaberjeirari- 
us  (I  Sam.  xiii,  19;  Isa.  xliv,  12;  liv,  16;  2  Kings  xxiv, 
14 ;  Jer.  xxiv,  1 ;  xxix,  2).  In  2  Chron.  xxiv,  12  '*  work- 
ers in  iron  and  brass"  are  mentioned,  The  first  smith 
mentioned  in  Scripture  is  Tubal-cain,  whom  some  writ- 
ers, arguing  from  the  similarity  of  the  names,  identify 
with  Yulcan  (Gerh.  Yossius,  De  Orig,  IdoloL  i,  16).  He 
is  said  to  have  been  "an  instructor  of  every  artificer  in 
brass  and  iron"  (Gen.  iv,  22),  or,  perhaps  more  properly, 
a  whetter  or  sharpener  of  every  iustrument  of  copper 
or  iron.  So  Montanus, "  ucueniem  omne  artificium  seris 
et  ferri ;"  Sept.  a^vpoKoiro^  x^^'^^^  x^'^^^  '^^^  aidt}' 
pov ;  Vulg.  **  fuit  malleator  et  faber  in  cuncta  opera  aeris 
et  ferri."  Josephus  says  that  he  first  of  all  invented 
the  art  of  making  brass  (Ant,  i,  2,  2).  As  the  art  of 
the  smith  is  one  of  the  first  essentials  to  civilization, 
the  mention  of  its  founder  was  worthy  of  a  place  among 
the  other  fathers  of  inventions.  So  requisite  was  the 
trade  of  a  smith  in  ancient  warfare  that  conquerors  re- 
moved these  artisans  from  a  %*anquished  nation,  in  or- 
der the  more  effectually  to  dit«able  it.  Thus  the  Philis- 
tines deprived  the  Hebrews  of  their  smiths  (1  Sam.  xiii, 
19;  comp.  Judg.  v,  8).  So  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of 
Babylon,  treated  them  in  later  times  (2  Kings  xxiv,  14; 
Jer.  xxiv,  1 ;  xxix,  2).  With  these  instances  the  com- 
mentators compare  the  stipulation  of  Porsenna  with  the 
Roman  people  after  the  expulsion  of  their  kings :  "  Ne 
ferro,  nisi  in  agricultura,  uterentur"  (Pliny,  Hist,  Nat, 
xxxi,  14).  Cyms  treated  the  Lydians  in  the  same 
manner  (Herodotus,  i,  142).     See  Handicraft. 

'^y^'Q,m€isgir^sm^h,  occurs  in  2  Kings  xxiv,  14, 16; 
Sept,  mrfKKiiutv ;  Jer.  xxiv,  1 ;  xxix,  2;  Vulg.  clusor, 
or  inclusor,  Buxtorf  gives  "  claustrarius,  faber  ferra- 
rius."  The  root  "i^D,  to  close,  indicates  artisans  '*  with 
busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up,"  which  suits  the  con- 
text better  than  other  renderings,  as  setters  of  precious 
stones,  seal-engravers,  etcT 

In  the  New  Test,  we  meet  with  Demetrius,  "  the  sil- 
versmith," at  Ephesus,  dpyvpoKovoi;,  "  a  worker  in  sil- 
ver;" Vulg.  argentarius;  but  the  commentators  are  not 
agreed  whether  he  was  a  manufacturer  of  »mall  silver 
models  of  the  Temple  of  Diana,  voovq  iipyvpovQ^  or,  at 
least,  of  the  chapel  which  contained  the  famous  statue 
of  the  goddess,  to  be  sold  to  foreigners,  or  used  in  pri- 
vate devotion,  or  taken  with  them  b}*  travellers  as  a 
safeguard ;  or  whether  he  made  large  coins  represent- 
ing the  temple  and  image.  Beza,  Scaliger,  and  others 
understand  a  coiner  or  mint -master  (see  Kuinol,  ad 
Inc.).  That  the  word  may  signify  a  silver-/</w»rf^r  is 
clear  from  the  Sept.  rendering  of  Jer.  vi,  29.  From 
Plutarch  (Opp,  ix,  301,  478,  ed.  Reisk.)  and  Hesychius 
it  appears  that  the  word  signifies  any  worker  in  silver  or 
money.  A  copj)ersinith  named  Alexander  is  mentioned 
as  an  opponent  of  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv,  14). — Kitto. 

Other  Heb.  terms  substantially  indicating  the  handi- 
craft of  a  smith  are:  IZT^ib,  lotish ;  Sept. (T0vpojco7roc ; 
Vulg.  malleator,  a  hammerer  (  A.  V.  "  instructor*' ) ;  a 
term  applied  to  Tubal-cain  in  Gen.  iv,  22  (see  Gesen. 
Thesaur,  p.  630,  755;  SaalschlUz,  Arch.  //<ir.  i,  143) ; 
and  Db*!!*!,  holem  ,*  Sept.  6  rvtmav,  he  thai  smites  (A.  V. 
"  smootheth")  the  anvil  (07D,  a^vpa,  incus),  Isa.  xli,  7. 
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A  description  of  a  smithes  workshop  is  gi\reii  in  Eodos. 
-xxxviii,  28.— Smith.    See  Mecha!«ic 

Smith,  Albert,  D.D.,  a  Congre^tional  minister 
and  teacher,  was  bom  in  Milton,  Vt.,  Feb.  15, 1804.  In 
1826  he  went  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  began  a  course  of 
study  preparatory  to  entering  upon  the  profession  of  the 
law.  He  soon  after  experienced  a  change  of  heart,  w hich 
also  brought  a  change  in  his  views  of  life,  and  led  him 
to  turn  his  attention  to  the  ministry'.  He  graduated  at 
Middlebury  College,  Vt.,  in  1881 ;  also  at  Andover  The- 
ological Seminary  in  1835;  and  in  1836,  having  been 
licensed  by  Andover  Congregational  Association,  he  was 
ordaine<i  by  the  Congregational  Council,  and  became 
pastor  of  the  Gmgregational  Church  at  Williamstown, 
Mass.  In  1839  he  was  calleil  to  the  professorship  of 
languages  in  Marehall  College,  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  and  in 
1841  to  the  chair  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  in  his  alma 
mater  at  Middlebury,  Vt.  In  1845  he  returned  to  the 
ministry,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Vernon, 
C4>nn.,  where  he  remained  till  1854,  when,  compelled  by 
declining  health,  he  removed  to  Peru,  Ind.  In  the 
summer  of  1855  he  was  employed  in  Duquoin,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Illinois,  in  the  service  of  the  Home 
l^Iiiwionary  Society;  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  he  set- 
tled at  Monticello,  III,  where  he  died,  April  24,  1863. 
])r.  Smith  was  a  man  of  uncommon  intellectual  power. 
He  was  an  accurate  and  eloquent  vrriter,  an  acute  and 
profound  theologian,  and  a  wise,  faithful,  and  affec- 
tionate pastor.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Ui*t^  Almamic^ 
1864,  p.  321;  Congregatwnal  QaarUiiy^  1863,  p.  349. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Smith,  A.  B.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal  Church,  was  bom  on  Bell  Creek,  Fayette  Co.,  West 
Va.,  June  13, 1829.  He  joined  the  Church  in  his  thir- 
teenth year.  He  was  receive<l  into  the  West  Virginia 
Conference  in  the  spring  of  1859,  took  a  superannuated 
relation  in  1862,  but  was  ordained  elder  in  1863.  He 
was  made  effective  in  1868,  but  died  in  the  spring  of 
1870.    See  Mimites  of  Annual  Conferences^  1871,  p.  40. 

Smith,  Alexander  J.,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  South  Carolina  in 
1831.  He  united  with  the  Church  when  nine  years  of 
age,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  and  admitted  on  trial 
in  the  Missinsippi  Conference,  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  in  1855.  After  being  ordained  elder, 
he  was  located  at  his  own  request.  He  was  admitted 
into  the  Arkansas  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
))al  Church  in  1869,  and  labored  faithfully  until  his 
death,  Feb.  2,  1875.  See  Muuites  of  Annual  Confer- 
enceSf  1875,  p.  158. 

Smith,  AtaMnder  L.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
^  «dist  EpiscopallShurch,  South,  was  bom  in  Marlborough 
District,  S.  C.,  Dec.  5,  I82S,  and  was  received  into  the 
South  Carolina  Conference  in  1847.  He  remained  ef- 
fective for  twenty  years,  supernumerary  one  year,  and 
superannuated  for  nearly  four  years.  He  died  in  Spar- 
tanburg, S.  C,  Aug.  25, 1872.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences  of  M.  E,  Ch,^  Souths  1872,  p.  671. 

Smith,  AmOB,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Frederick  County,  Va.,  April 
80,  1795,  and  professed  conversion  in  1811.  He  served 
as  a  soldier  during  the  war  of  1812,  after  which  he  stud- 
ied in  Asbur}'  College,  Baltimore.  In  1820  he  was  ad- 
mitted on  trial  into  the  Baltimore  Conference,  and  thus 
commenced  a  long  life  of  usefulness.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  Sept.  29, 1822,  and  elder  April  10, 1825.  In  1839 
he  was  appointed  to  the  otlice  of  presiding  elder,  but 
was  compelled  to  resign,  on  account  of  ill-health,  in  the 
winter  of  1841-42.  He  became  a  member  of  the  East 
Baltimore  Conference  upon  its  formation  in  1857,  and 
m  1863  was  a  superannuate,  continuing,  however,  to 
preach  frequently.  He  died  Jan.  20, 1868.  See  J/in- 
utes  of  Annual  Corferences,  1868,  p.  29, 

Smith,  Anaon  C,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
''niscopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Bridgewater,  N.  H.,  Dec. 


20, 1810,  and  made  profession  of  religion  in  1831.  Be 
entered  the  ministry  in  1884  as  local  preacher,  and  was 
admitted  into  the  New  Hampshire  Conference  in  1825, 
receiving  ordination  as  deacon  in  1 887,  and  as  elder 
in  1889.  His  health  failed  in  1859,  and  be  died  April 
28,  1862.  See  MinuUt  of  Ammal  Con/ermees,  1863, 
p.  108. 

Smith,  Archer  B.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bore 
in  Georgetown,  S.  C,  and  graduated  at  Brown  Univer- 
sity in  the  class  of  1828,  and  pursued  bis  tbeokiKical 
studies  at  Newton.  His  ministerial  life  was  spent  a£ 
the  South,  chiefly  in  Virginia,  where  be  was  highly 
respected.  He  died  at  his  residence  at  Auburn  MiOa, 
Hanover  Co.,  Va.,  Dec  5, 1877.     (J.  a  a) 

Smith,  Archibald  G.,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  New  York  in  18iS, 
and  was  admitted  into  full  ooimectian  in  the  Rock  Rirer 
Conference  in  1856.  He  sustained  an  effective  rdatioe 
for  eleven  years,  and  was  superannuated  four  rears.  He 
died  at  SheU  Bark,  Butler  Co.,  IlL,  August,  187a  Siee 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences^  1870,  p.  275i. 

Smith,  Asa,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
received  on  trial  in  the  Philadelphia  Conference  in  1800, 
and  appointed  to  the  Northumberiand  and  Wyooiii^ 
Circuit.  He  subsequently  travelled  Salenc,  Freebold, 
(iloncester,  Bristol,  Cecil,  Chester,  Bohemia,  Kent,  Do- 
ver, Queen  Ann*s,  Lancaster,  Northampton,  Essex.  Scat- 
en  Island,  Somerset,  Snow  Hill,  Annamessex,  Dorehes- 
ter,  Accomac,  and  Salisbury  circuits,  which  terminated 
his  active  ministry.  He  died  in  April,  1847.  Mr.  Smith 
was  abundant  in  labors,  and  was  often  denominated  **  a 
son  of  thunder."  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Cot^erema*, 
iv,208. 

Smith,  Asa  D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Prerirrterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  in  September.  1804.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen,  while  living  at  Windsor,  Xu,  he  wat 
called  by  divine  grace  to  a  new  life,  and  there  be  coo- 
secrate<l  himself  with  all  his  charactertstic  eamcotiMM 
to  the  service  of  Christ,  The  vows  he  then  took  be 
most  sacredly  kept,  nor  ever  tamed  aside  from  the  one 
great  purpose  God  had  wrought  in  his  souL  He  very 
soon  commenced  a  preparatory  study  for  the  work  i4 
the  ministry,  and  entered  Dartmonth  Colk^  in  l^^iC 
Here  the  traits  of  character  which  disdnguished  him  ia 
after-life — industry,  energy,  fidelity,  and  singleness  of 
purpose  to  the  one  great  object  of  his  eariy  onoseera- 
tion — were  made  conspicuous.  His  retnarkaUe  power 
of  extemporaneous  speech  drew  to  him  the  marked  and 
admiring  attenrion  of  the  students.  He  ranked  -rery 
high  as  a  scholar,  and  was  among  the  very  first  in  bis 
class ,  in  some  respects  he  had  no  superior.  He  was  a 
decided  Christian,  and  knew  the  secret,  which  no  m«iy 
fail  to  learn,  of  Uving  a  decidedly  godly  life  at  col- 
lege. He  never  was  more  active,  or  accomplished  more 
f(»r  the  salvation  of  souls  in  his  after-life,  than  daring 
his  ooll^i^  course  of  four  years.  After  leaving  college  be 
taught  an  academy  one  year  in  Maine.  During  tbat 
year  the  school  was  blessed  with  a  revival  of  rehgiocL 
From  Maine  he  went  to  the  Theolc^cal  Seminary  at 
Andover.  After  completing  the  course  he  waa  ordained 
to  the  ministry,  and  settled  as  pastor  over  a  church  in 
New  York  city,  in  which  charge  he  continoed  for  thirty 
years.  While  in  that  city  he  was  associated  with  its 
leading  men  in  all  the  public,  benevolent,  and  religioiiB 
movements  of  the  time.  His  prominent  posiiicMi  in  the 
literary  and  religious  world  brought  many  applicatkmi 
for  him  to  leave  the  pulpit  for  8er\*ioes  in  colleges  and 
seminaries  for  which  he  was  regartled  as  so  eminently 
fitted.  From  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Lord  fn>m  the  pres- 
idency of  Dartmouth  College,  attention  was  directed  r» 
him  as  his  successor.  He  received  a  unanimous  cafl 
from  the  trustees  of  the  college,  which,  after  praveffid 
deliberation,  he  accepted.  Dr.  Smith  entered  upon  his 
work  in  the  full  maturity  of  life  with  all  the  fire  and 
energy  of  youth.  ~  Endowed  with  every  quality  wbi^ 
the  highest  mental  culture  could  give,  and  ficighiwl 
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with  an  experience  rich  in  every  department  of  litera- 
ry, social,  and  religious  life,  he  resolved  to  carry  out  the 
dp$i|];n  of  the  foundere  of  the  college  to  impart  a  sanc- 
tified learning  to  all  who  should  gain  access  to  its  halls. 
So  thoroughly  was  he  devoted  to  his  great  work  that 
evcrv  moment  was  consecrated  to  the  interests  of  the 
iiuititution.  He  knew  but  one  work,  and  every  interest 
in  which  he  took  a  part  was  made  to  contribute  to  the 
welfare  of  the  college.  His  life  as  a  pastor  was,  as  it 
were,  acted  over  again,  for,  while  his  care  extended  to 
the  temporal  welfare  of  bis  flock,  he  was,  if  possible, 
more  anxious  about  their  salvation.  He  improved  oc- 
casions to  converse  with  them  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
and  prayed  much  for  them,  while  he  asked  for  them  an 
interest  in  the  prayers  of  others.  Dr.  Smith  not  only 
took  an  interest  in  the  affiirs  of  the  college,  but  in  all 
things  that  pertained  to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
As  a  citixen  he  was  public-spirited,  always  earnest  for 
improvements,  quite  up  to  the  means  of  securing  them, 
always  willing  to  bear  his  full  share  of  labor  or  expense. 
No  one  in  the  community  was  more  free,  more  gener- 
ous in  aid  of  every  good  cause,  or  more  ready  to  con- 
tribute of  bis  substance  to  those  in  need.  By  over-ex- 
ertion his  health  became  somewhat  impaired  and  it 
was  necessary  for  hiui  to  remain  abroad  during  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1870.  With  that  exception  he 
was  rarely  laid  aside  from  labor  during  the  thirteen 
years  of  his  connection  with  the  college.  In  Novem- 
ber of  the  last  year,  near  the  close  of  the  fall  term,  he 
was  suddenlv  stricken  down  bv  acute  disease,  and  from 
that  blow  be  never  fully  recovered,  nor  had  sufficient 
strength  to  attend  to  his  official  duties.  FttUowing  the 
advice  of  his  physician  and  his  own  judgment,  he  ten- 
dered, early  in  the  winter,  his  resignation  of  the  presi- 
denc3*.  It  was  accepted  with  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  the  trustees,  but  only  when  they  saw  there  was  no 
hope  of  his  final  recovery.  He  was  grateful  to  God  for 
having  permitted  him  to  render  so  long  a  service,  and, 
though  be  could  have  wished  it  protracted,  yet  he  was 
resigned  to  the  divine  wiU.  During  the  last  few  days 
he  was  extremely  weak,  and  at  the  close,  without  pain, 
he  gently  fell  asleep  in  Jesus  to  enjoy  the  "rest  that 
remains  for  the  people  of  God,**  Aug.  17, 1877.  Dr.  Asa 
D.  Smith  was  author  of  the  following:  IjttUr*  to  a 
Yourtff  Stwimt : — Memoir  of  Mrs,  J^  A .  LeaviU : — Im- 
portance of  a  Scriptural  Ministry: — A  Discourse  on 
the  Life  cmd  Character  of  Charles  Nail,  D.D,:^The 
PuriUtn  Churches  Stewardship: — Beneficence  our  Life 
Work: — Two  Baccalaureate  Discourses: — Obedience  to 
JieaxmCs  Iaxw: — Death  Abolished: — Introduction  to  Pi- 
oneer American  Missions  in  China: — with  numerous 
articles  in  the  Ameruxtn  Theological  Review  and  BMir- 
cal  Repository.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer. 
Authors,  S.V.     (W.P.a) 

Smith,  Asarlah,  M.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church,  was  bom  in  Manlius,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  16, 
1H17.  From  a  very  early  age  he  was  kept  at  school, 
studying,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  branches,  algebra, 
Latin,  and  Greek.  In  the  spring  of  1834  he  entered 
the  freshman  class  in  Yale  College.  In  1835,  during  a 
revival,  he  was  the  subject  of  converting  grace.  Soon 
after  bis  conversion  he  became  interested  in  the  subject 
of  misaions,  and  made  his  impressions  known  to  Dr. 
Armstrong,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  American 
Board.  Immediately  after  graduation  he  went  to  Ge- 
neva, N.  Y.,  where  he  pursued  the  study  of  medicine  in 
the  office  of  Prof.  Spencer,  attending  six  lectures  a  day. 
He  engaged  in  Sunday-school  work  and  was  secreta- 
ry of  the  vUlage  Tract  Society.  In  1839  he  went  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  spent  three  months,  enjoying, 
under  the  special  favor  of  Prof.  Hodge,  access  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  and  also  to  the  dispensary  and 
almshouse.  In  Oct<»ber  he  entered  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary at  New  Haven.  During  the  winter  he  kept  up 
his  medical  as  well  as  theological  studies,  and  receiveil 
from  the  medical  school  connected  with  the  college  the 
degree  of  M.D.,  Jan.  24, 1840.    He  also,  day  by  day,  at- 


tended the  lectures  of  the  law-school  on  Blackstone^s 
Commentaries.  His  was  not  a  mere  smattering,  but 
his  application  was  such  that  he  thoroughly  mastered 
what  he  undertook.  On  Aug.  30, 1842,  he  was  ordained 
at  Manlius,  and  he  embarked  fur  Western  Asia  in  No- 
vember following,  arriving  at  Smyrna  after  a  voyage 
of  fifty-three  days.  After  residing  at  BrOsa  and  Con- 
stantinople for  a  few  months,  he  proceeded  to  Trebi- 
zond,  where  he  remained  five  months,  spending  the 
most  of  his  time  in  studying  Turkish  and  practicing 
medicine.  In  1844  he  visited  Smyrna,  Rhodes,  Cyprus, 
and  BeirAt,  and  made  a  tour  in  the  interior  to  Aieppo, 
Orfa,  Diarbekir,  and  MosuL  He  was  at  Mosul  when 
Botta  was  disentombing  one  of  the  palaces  of  Nineveh ; 
he  also  travelled  for  a  time  with  Mr.  Layard.  At  Mo- 
sul it  was  his  sorrowful  privilege  to  attend  the  dying 
couch  of  the  excellent  Dr.  Grant.  This  year  he  made 
a  trying  and  dangerous  tour  in  the  mountain  Nestori- 
an  districts  of  Kurdistan,  going,  through  much  peril, 
as  far  north  as  Julamerk,  returning  to  Mosul,  and 
thence  to  Alexandretta.  In  1845  he  travelled  exten- 
sively after  visiting  Constantinople,  including  a  visit  to 
Trebizond  and  Erzerum,  where  he  remained  a  year  and 
a  half.  This  year  he  was  mobbed  for  affording  protec- 
tion to  an  Armenian  priest  who  had  fled  to  his  house,  but 
by  his  determined  courage  and  perseverance  the  offend- 
ers were  punished  and  damages  were  recovered  from 
the  Turkish  government.  His  travels  were  extensive^ 
and  he  often  went  many  miles  out  of  his  way  to  ad- 
minister medicine  for  the  cholera  at  different  missiona- 
ry stations.  What  was  so  widely  known  and  exten- 
sively used  in  this  country  in  1849  as  "  Dwight^s  Chol- 
era Mixture**  was  his  own  preparation.  Once  he  was 
attacked  with  this  disease  in  the  wild^lmess,  his  only 
attendant  forsaking  him  through  fear;  but  after  two 
days'  suffering  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  proceed  on 
his  journey.  At  length,  in  1848,  he  arrived  at  Aintab, 
seventy  miles  north  of  Aleppo,  which  he  made  his  mis- 
sionary home.  It  had  a  population  of  Armenian  Chris- 
tians amounting  to  12,000,  twice  that  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan residents— a  field  large  enough  to  wear-  out  the 
most  untiring  energy.  He  returned  to  Amerita  the 
same  year,  was  married,  and  went  back  to  his  field. 
Everything  he  knew,  he  knew  thoroughly ;  and  every- 
thing he  did,  it  was  with  all  his  mighu  As  the  author 
of  valuable  papers  on  meteorology,  Syrian  antiquities, 
and  natural  history,  published  in  the  A  merican  Journal 
of  Science,  he  at  once  took  rank  with  the  best  scholars 
of  his  own  land,  thus  confirming  the  declaration  that 
*'  none  have  made  richer  contributions  to  the  material 
of  the  naturalist  and  geographer  than  are  being  made 
bv  the  missionaries  of  the  Cross."  He  who  lived  and 
labored  so  faithfully  for  others  was  not  forgotten  by  his 
Lord  in  the  trying  hour.  When  death  came,  June  3, 
1851,  it  found  him  prepared.  In  the  midst  of  painful 
struggles  which  amounted  almost  to  agony,  he  uttered, 
in  Turkish,  his  last  words — "  Jov,  joy !  praise,  praise !" 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Smith,  Bela,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
bom  in  1784,  converted  when  about  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  admitted  on  trial  by  the  New  York  Conference 
in  1809.  In  1810  he  was  ordained  deacon  as  a  mission- 
ary to  Canada;  in  1811  admitted  into  full  connection 
and  appointed  to  Ulster  Circuit.  He  was  ordained,  in 
1812,  elder,  and  appointed  to  DeUware  Circuit;  1813, 
Newburg  Circuit;  1814-16,  New  Windsor;  1816,  Dela- 
ware; 1817,  Schenectady;  1818,  Albany;  1819,  Pitts- 
field;  1820-21.  Stratford.  In  1822,  owing  to  failing 
health,  he  took  a  superannuated  relation,  in  which  he 
continued  to  the  termination  of  his  life,  July  2,  1848. 
He  was  a  faithful  and  successful  ambassador  for  Christ, 
and  in  all  the  relations  of  life  he  was  highly  valued  and 
universally  esteemed.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, iv,  223. 

Smith,  Benjamin  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Warren  Co.. 
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Gtu,  ia  1818.  He  embraced  religion  in  bis  serenteenth 
year  and  united  with  the  Church.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1848,  and  in  1849  was  admitted  into  the 
(veorgia  Conference.  His  brief  mini^ry  was  closed  by 
death  June  18, 1850.  See  Mmutes  of  Annual  Cot^fn-^ 
enoet  of  M,  £,  Ch.,  South,  1851,  p.  304. 

Smith,  Benjamin  Coleman,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  in  Windsor,  Vt.,  May,  1800.  He 
was  educateil  in  the  Uloorofield  Academy^  N.  J. ;  gradu- 
ated at  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  and 
was  licensed  by  Windsor  Congregational  Association, 
Vl,  and  ordained  by  the  same  in  1836.  He  was  chap- 
lain of  the  sute- prison  at  Auburn  for  twelve  years, 
agent  for  the  Western  Educational  Society  for  two 
years,  and  in  1844  was  insuUed  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Prattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  by  Bath  Presby- 
tery, which  relation  existed  until  1^9,  when  ho  was 
disabled  by  paralysis,  and  died  Oct.  17,  1861.  Mr. 
Smith  was  a  good  preacher,  decidedly  Calvinistic;  an 
excellent  pastor,  a  giKlly  man.  See  Wilson,  /V^fr.  Ilitt, 
Almanac,  1863,  p.  206.     (J.  L.  a) 

Smith,  Benjamin  P.,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Hardin  Coun- 
ty, Tenn.,  Oct  28,  1830.  He  was  brought  into  the 
Church  in  1848,  and  admitted  into  the  Tennessee  Con- 
ference in  1857.  During  the  year  1862  he  enlisted  in 
the  Confederate  army  and  was  killed  at  Jackson,  Tenn., 
July  13,  1863.  "  He  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment, 
deep  piety,  and  a  promising  preacher.**  See  Minufft 
of  Armani  Confemuxi  of  M,  E.  Ch,,  South,  1866,  p.  645. 

Smith,  Caleb,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Brookhaven,  L.  1.,  Dec  29, 1723.  He  received  goo<l 
preparatory  training,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1743. 
remained  at  atllege  for  some  time  as  a  resident  gradu- 
ate, gave  instruction  in  the  languages  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  N.  J.,  and  at  the  same  time  studied  theology  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Dickinson.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  April,  1747,  and  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  Newark  Mountains  (now  Or- 
ange), N.  J.,  Nov.  30,  1748.  In  1750,  shortly  after  his 
settlement  in  the  ministry,  he  was  appointed  a  trustee 
of  the  GjUege  of  New  Jersey  and  clerk  of  the  board, 
and  continued  as  such  officer  till  the  removal  of  the  col- 
lege to  Princeton.  After  the  death  of  president  Ed- 
wards he  was  chosen  president  pro  tempore,  and  fi>r 
several  months  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
that  important  position  with  much  dignity  and  ability. 
He  was  for  many  years  stated  clerk  of  the  presbytery, 
and  usually  conducted  its  correspondence.  He  died 
Oct.  22, 1762.  Mr.  Smith  ranked  among  the  more  pop- 
ular preachers  of  his  day.  His  only  publication  was  a 
Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Aaron  Burr  (1757).  A  Brief 
AccovaU  of  his  L\fefrom  hit  Diary,  etc,  was  published 
at  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  in  1763.  See  Spragne,  A  mtaU  of 
the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  iii,  146;  Steam,  Hist,  of  Fir»t  Church, 
Newark;  Allibone,  DicL  qf  Brit,  and  Amer,  AuthorM, 
s.  V.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Smith,  Carlos,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Hopkinton,  N.  H.,  July  17, 1801.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Union  College  in  1822.  He  became  a  teacher 
in  Petersburg,  Va.,  and  in  Thetford,  Vt.,  going  from 
the  latter  place  to  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  where  he  taught  six 
years.  He  was  ordained  by  Oneida  Presbytery  at  Uti- 
ca,  N.  Y.,  in  1832,  and  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  Manlius,  N.  Y.  He  remained  in 
this  charge  four  years,  and  then  removed  t^  Painesville, 
O.,  where  he  was  pastor  eight  years.  He  next  took 
charge  of  the  Massillon  Church,  O.,  where  he  continued 
three  years.  He  then  accepted  a  call  to  Tallmadge,  O., 
and  was  pastor  of  that  Church  fourteen  years.  His 
next  and  last  charge  was  Akron,  O.,  where  he  remained 
eleven  years,  after  which  he  was  without  charge.  Dr. 
Smith  died  at  Akron,  April  22,  1877.  He  published, 
Progress  and  Patience  (1847): — God's  Voice  J^fisunder- 
stood:— The  Pulpit  Theme  (1854):— £>«  and  Xo  Eyes 
(1855)  I— Spiritualism,  or  the  Bible  a  Sufficient  Witness 


(1866)  z^God's  CaUtotke  Nation  (1861) :— 7*»e  Ue 
ry  of  Our  Noble  Dead  (1864):  — CArw*  »  tie  BOie 
{ISTOy.—i^ellingoflntoxicatinff  Drinks  /jiMiw>rti/(I872j: 
— Roman  and  Grecian  CiviiUation  :  —  To  Yovng  Mf% 
(1872):— Fci/iie  of  a  Good  Man  {ISTS) :  —  IJiMtarieul 
Discourse  (1875): — An  Adventure  at  Sea: — andserer- 
al  minor  articles     (W.  P.  S.) 

Smith,  Charles  A.,  D.D.,  a  Presbytcriaii  niros- 
ter,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1809.  He  re- 
ceived a  classical  education  in  the  Hartwick  Seminarr, 
and  subsequently  passed  through  a  theological  coai». 
His  early  labors  were  in  the  Lutheran  Cburch,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  ordained  and  iD^taQed 
pastor  of  the  Palatine  Chorcb  on  the  Mohawk  Hirer, 
west  of  Albany.  After  seven  years'  senrioe  be  wai 
called  to  take  charge  of  a  new  Church  enterpriae  in 
Baltimore,  Md.  While  there  he  was  a  contributor  f 
the  Southern  Observer,  and  in  connection  with  Dr.  J.  G. 
Morris  he  prepared  and  published  a  Popular  JSrpomfim 
of  the  Gotpel  in  four  volumes.  He  was  next  called  is 
the  raral  parish  of  Wurtemberg  and  Rhinebeck  on  tfat 
Hudson,  where  he  remained  nine  years,  during  which 
he  conducted  successfully  several  contro^'crsies  in  be- 
half of  evangelical  religion  in  opposition  to  a  dead  for- 
mality. Many,  through  his  faithful  ministniHofn,  were 
brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  troth.  After 
this,  he  received  a  call  to  Christ  Church,  Easton,  and 
after  a  few  vears  of  successful  labor  waa  called  to  St. 
Mark's  Church,  Philadelphia.  Here  he  accepted  a 
call  to  the  Western  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  dty. 
In  this  Church  he  remaincKl  seven  years,  doin^  eiTective 
ser%'ice.  From  this  charge  he  was  called  to  the  Pm- 
byterian  Church  at  East  Orange,  N.  J.  After  a  aoc- 
cessful  pastorate  of  five  years,  he  resigned  his  charge 
and  returned  to  Philaddphia,  where  one  of  hvs  soa% 
Rev.  Henry  A.  Smith,  has  for  a  long  time  been  pastor 
of  a  flourishing  Presbyterian  Church  (Northminster), 
and  another  son,  E.  C.  Smith,  has  for  tweWe  rean 
proved  his  excellent  qualities  as  an  educator  as  princi- 
pal of  Rugby  Academy.  Dr.  Smith  died  in  Philadel- 
phia, Feb.  15, 1879.  He  was,  in  the  judgment  uf  those 
who  knew  him  best,  a  man  of  rare  attainments.  He 
was  frank,  ingenuous,  unpretending,  and  manly.  His 
writings  were  numerous,  and  his  style,  especially  in 
translarions  from  the  German  and  in  hir  descriptire 
works,  was  remarkably  happy.  Among  these  works, 
Itesides  those  already  mentioned,  were  a  translati«i  ef 
KrummachersParcMes: — lUtstroHtms  ofFcath  : — Men 
of  the  Olden  Time:  — Familiar  Talks  about  the  /in 
Senses: — Among  the  lAUes: — and  last,  perhaps  beit  of 
all,  Stoneridge,  made  up  of  pastoral  sketches  and  scenes 
from  his  early  ministry.  His  contributions  to  the  peri- 
odical press  were  numerous.  See  AUibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  utkors,  s.  v.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Smith,  Charles  Monson,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  June  ^ 
1841,  and  joined  the  Church  when  he  was  sixteen.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1859,  and  the  same  year  en- 
tered the  Geoi^ia  Conference.  In  1862,  because  of  the 
absence  of  his  senior  preacher,  a  chaplain  in  the  South- 
em  army,  he  was  overtaxed,  and  was  taken  with  a  vif»- 
Icnt  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs.  From  this  he  nerer  re- 
covered. He  was  made  a  superannuate  in  1863,  and 
died  Oct.  9. 1868.  See  Minutes  of  A  mtual  Coi^ferences 
of  the  M,  E,  Church,  South,  1868,  p.  454. 

Smith,  Clark  A.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Salem,  Washington  Co.,  N.  1%  Dec  3. 
1810;  converted  Sept.  14,  1828;  licensed  to  exhort  is 
1830,  and  as  local  preacher  in  1835;  received  on  trial 
soon  after,  and  travelled  LawrenceWlle,  Lo>*alsock,  Che- 
mung, Towanda,  Fairport,  and  Millmont  circoita.  He 
died  Sept.  13,  1844.  See  Minute*  qf  Ammal  Comfer- 
ences,  iii,  648. 

Smith,  Cotton  Mather,  a  Congregatiaoal  mia- 
ister,  was  bom  in  Suffield,  Conn.,  Oct.  2S,  1781,  aad 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1751.    He  sttidied  theti* 
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ogy  imder  tlie  direction  of  the  Rev.  T.  Woodbridge,  of 
Hatfield,  but  before  his  ooiurae  was  completed  he  took 
charge  of  a  school  among  the  Indians  at  Stockbridge. 
He  resumed  his  theological  studies  at  Hattield,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1758.  He  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  First  Church,  Sharon,  Conn.,  Aug.  28, 1755.  Mr. 
Smith  served  as  chaplain  in  the  campaign  of  general 
Schuyler  in  1755.  He  preached  his  last  sermon  on  the 
first  Sunday  in  January,  1806,  but  lingered  for  several 
months,  dving  Nov.  27,  1806.  He  published  single 
Senmotu  (1*770, 1771, 1788).  "  Mr.  Smith  was  not  only 
a  polished  gentleman,  and  a  discreet  and  affectionate 
pastor,  but  a  devout  and  earnest  Christian,  and  an  in- 
structive and  animated  preacher."  See  Sprague,  An^- 
nait  of  the  Amer.  PulpUy  i,  500. 

Smith,  Daniel  (1),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1769. 
Although  hb  early  educational  advantages  were  small, 
he  had  a  great  taste  for  knowledge,  and  acquired  a  con- 
siderable stock  of  useful  information.  He  was  admitted 
into  the  travelling  connection  in  1789,  and  in  1790  was 
appointed  to  Boston  with  Jesse  Lee.  In  1791  he  was 
admitted  into  full  connection  by  the  conference.  In 
1794  Mr.  Smith  located,  and  continued  in  that  relation 
till  the  dnee  of  his  life.  He  settled  in  New  York  city, 
and  engaged  to  some  extent  in  secular  business;  but 
continued  in  the  vigorous  exercise  of  his  ministry  till 
the  dose  of  life.  He  died  Oct.  28, 1815.  See  Sprague, 
Atmaii  of  the  A  men  Pu/pU,  vii,  172. 

Qm**^,  Daniel  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Salisbury,  Conn.,  Sept. 
26, 1806.  When  nineteen  years  of  age  he  was  convert- 
ed, and  shortly  after  began  to  study  at  the  Wilbraham 
Academy.  In  1881  he  was  admitted  on  trial  into  the 
New  York  Conference.  He  labored  on  the  Derby  Cir- 
cuit; at  Sag  Harbor;  Winstead,  Conn.;  Forsyth  Street, 
New  York ;  Bridgeport,  Reading,  and  Stratford,  Conn.; 
Tanytown;  Seventh  Street  and  Green  Street,  New 
York ;  and  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
General  Conference  of  1848,  and  a  reserve  in  1852.  He 
died  June  28, 1852.  He  was  a.  plain,  practical,  earnest 
preacher.  See  Minutes  qfAtmuai  Conferences,  1853,  p. 
192. 

Smith,  Darius,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Pittsford,  N.  Y.,  July  19, 
1805,  and  united  with  the  Church  in  April,  1827.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  May,  1838,  and  in  1835  was 
received  on  trial  by  the  Pittsburgh  Conference.  After 
laboring,  with  the  exception  of  one  year  (superannu- 
ated), until  1874,  he  became  superannuated,  and  died  in 
Saybrook,  O.,  May  12, 1875.  He  was  at  the  time  of 
his  death  a  member  of  the  Erie  Conference.  See  J/m- 
utes  of  A  mmal  ConferettoeSf  1875,  p.  189. 

Gtanith,  David,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Wilmington,  Del.,  about  the  year  1772;  graduated 
at  Hampden  Sidney  College  in  1791 ;  studied  theology 
privately;  was  licensed  by  Redstone  Presbytery  Nov. 
14, 1792 ;  was  ordained  and  installed  by  the  same  pres- 
bytery as  pastor  of  the  congr^^tions  of  George's  Creek 
and  the  Tent  in  Fayette  Co.,  Pa.,  Aug.  20, 1794,  and  of 
the  congregations  of  Rehoboth  and  Roundbill,  West- 
moreland Co.,  in  1798,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death,  Aug.  24, 1808.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  well-read  di- 
vine, and  an  earnest  and  faithful  preacher.  See  Sprague, 
Anmds  of  the  A  mer.  Pidpit,  iii,  280,  note.     (J.  L.  S.) 

ftmtt>^^  Bben,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
bom  in  Lenox,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  July  18, 1774.  Hb 
parents  were  religious  persons,  and  members  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
years,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1801,  began  his  itiner- 
ant labors  in  the  litchtield  Circuit,  Conn.,  in  November, 
1808,  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  New  York  Conference 
in  1804,  and  appointed  to  Litchfield  Circuit.  He  con- 
tinued to  fill  appointments  until  1819,  when  he  was 
made  presiding  elder  of  the  Hudson  River  District.    In 
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1828  he  was  appointed  presiding  elder  of  the  Saratoga 
District;  in  18!26  without  an  appointment;  six  of  the 
years  between  1827  and  1840  he  held  an  effective  rela- 
tion and  received  appointments ;  seven  of  these  years 
he  was  a  supemumerary ;  and  from  1840  until  his 
death,  May  18, 1844,  he  was  superannuated.  Mr.  Smith 
was  a  member  of  the  General  Conference  in  the  years 
1812,  1816,  1820,  and  1824^  He  was  a  man  of  much 
zeal,  diligence,  and  usefulness,  and  a  great  lover  of 
Methodism.  See  Minutes  of  A  nmuU  CorferenoeSf  iii, 
478;  Bangs,  Hist.  oftkeM.E.  Omrdi,  ii,  805;  iii, 88. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Smith,  Edward,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  bom  in  Lis- 
bum.  County  of  Antrim,  in  1665,  and  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Dublin,  of  which  he  was  elected  a  feUow 
in  1684.  In  1689  he  went  for  safety  to  England,  and 
was  recommended  and  appointed  chaplain  to  the  fac- 
tories of  the  Smyrna  Company  at  Constantinople  and 
Smyma.  In  169B  he  returned  to  England,  and  was 
made  chaplain  to  William  III,  whom  he  attended  foar 
years  in  Flanders.  He  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of 
St.  Patrick*s,-Dublin,  in  1695,  and  advanced  to  the  bish- 
opric of  Down  and  Connor  in  1699,  being  soon  after  ad- 
mitted to  the  Privy  Council.  He  died  at  Bath  in  Oc- 
tober, 1720.  In  1695  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  contributed  papers  upon 
various  subjects.  He  also  printed  four  Servums,  See 
Allibone,  ZHcL  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  A  utkors,  s.  v. ;  Chal- 
mers, Bioff,  Bid,  8,  V. 

Smith,  Edward  Parmelee,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  in  South  Britain,  Conn.,  June  8, 1827. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1849,  and  went  there- 
after to  Mobile,  Ala.,  where  he  engaged  in  leaching,  and 
continued  in  that  occupation  for  three  yeats,  when  he 
returned  and  entered  the  New  Haven  Theological  Sem- 
inary. Afler  remaining  one  year,  he  entered  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  which  he  left  in  1854  for  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  finished  his 
somewhat  erratic  course.  He  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Pepper- 
ell,  Mass.,  in  1856^  and  continued  in  this  relation  for  six 
years,  when  he  resigned  and  became  field  agent  for  the 
United  States  Christian  Union,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  In 
1866  he  became  field  agent  for  the  American  Mission- 
ary Association,  and  remained  such  until  1871,  when  he 
received  the  appointment  from  government  of  Indian 
agent  in  Minnesota.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  United 
States  Commianoner  of  Indian  Affairs.  From  the  year 
last  named  he  was  president  of  Howard  University, 
and  continued  such  until  1876,  when  he  took  a  voyage 
to  Africa.  He  died  at  Accra,  Westem  Africa,  June  15, 
1876,  after  a  laborious  and  useful  life  spent  in  the  ser^ 
vice  of  God  and  his  country.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Smith,  Eli,  D.D.,  an  eminent  scholar  and  mission- 
ary, was  bom  in  Northfield,  Conn.,  Sept.  18, 1801.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1821,  and  at  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1826.  In  May  of  the  same  year  he 
embarked  on  his  mission  to  the  East,  to  take  charge  of 
the  printing  establishment  of  the  American  Board  at 
Malta.  In  1827  he  went  to  Beiri^t  to  study  Arabic,  and 
in  1828  retumed  to  his  work  at  Malta.  In  1829  he  made 
a  tour  with  Dr.  Anderson  through  Greece,  and  in  1880-' 
81,  with  Dr.  Dwight,  of  Constantinople,  through  Arme* 
nia  and  Georgia  to  Persia,  opening  the  way  for  the  Nes- 
torian  mission  at  Uramiah.  He  retumed  to  the  United 
States  in  1882,  and  embarked  on  his  retum  to  Syria  in 
September,  1883.  Mrs.  Smith  died  at  Sm3rraa,  Sept.  80, 
1886.  Until  1841,  with  the  exception  of  a  second  visit 
to  the  United  States,  he  was  actively  engaged  in  mis- 
sionary duty,  and  in  the  critical  study  of  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage. Among  other  important  services  performed  by 
him  in  this  period  was  the  production  of  a  new  and  im- 
proved font  of  Arabic  type,  oonformed  to  the  calligraphy 
of  a  first-rate  manuscript  of  the  Koran,  the  t3rpes  being 
made  by  Mr.  Homan  Hallock,  the  ingenious  printer  for 
the  mission,  from  models  prepared  by  Dr.  Smith.    The 
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first  font  was  cast  hj  Taacbnitz,  at  Leipsits  nnder  Dr. 
Smith's  stiperintendeoce,  and  others  of  different  sizes 
have  since  been  cut  and  cast  by  Mr.  Hallock  in  the 
United  States.  He  resumed  his  missionary  work  in 
Syria  in  the  summer  of  1841.  In  the  autumn  of  1846 
be  commenced  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the 
Arabic  language.  The  imporunce  of  this  work  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  that  language  is  spoken  by  more  than 
sixty  millions  of  the  human  family.  After  more  than 
eight  years  of  exhausting  and  incessant  toil,  he  completed 
the  New  Test,,  the  Pentateuch,  the  minor  prophets  from 
Hosea  to  Nahum,  and  the  greater  part  of  Isaiah.  At  this 
stage  of  the  enterprise,  he  was  called  from  the  scene  of 
his  earthly  labors  to  his  heavenly  reward.  He  died  at 
fieirdt  on  Sabbath,  Jan.  11,  1857.  Dr.  Smith  was  a 
thorough  scholar  and  a  most  laborious  missionary.  By 
his  wise  counsels  and  practical  and  comprehensive  views, 
he,  independently  of  his  labors  as  translator,  rendered 
important  service  to  the  American  Board,  with  the  op- 
erations of  which  in  the  Levant  he  was  identified  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  value  and  completeness  of 
Dr.  E.  Robinson's  Researches  m  PcUestins  are  largely 
due  to  Dr.  Smith's  co-operation.  See  AUibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Smith,  Eli  Bnmham,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  min- 
ister of  the  Baptist  denomination,  was  bom  in  Shoreham, 
Vt.,  April  16,  1808,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Middlebury 
College  in  the  class  of  1828.  He  pursued  his  theolog- 
ical studies  at  Andover  and  Newton,  Mass.,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1826.  He  was  ordained 
as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  remained  three  years,  and  then  was  pastor  at  Poults 
ney,  Vl,  for  four  years.  He  was  elected  president  of  the 
New  Hampton  Literary  and  Theological  Institution  (now 
Fairfax  Institution)  in  1833.  Here  he  reouiined  for  near- 
ly twenty-eight  years — 1833-61.  In  this  position  he 
devoted  himself  with  great  zeal  and  self-denial  to  his 
work,  and  sent  forth  from  the  seminary  uuder  his  charge 
a  large  number  of  ministers,  who  have  done  good  service 
in  the  cause  of  Christ.  President  Smith  died  at  Col- 
chester, VU,  Jan.  5, 1861.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Smith,  BHJah,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Newport,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  4, 1797. 
He  united  with  the  Church  in  1820,  and  in  1882  was  ad- 
mitted on  trial  into  the  Oneida  Conference.  His  effect- 
ive ministry  closed  in  1855.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Black  River  Conference  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  Sept,  80, 1870.  See  MiamUs 
of  Annual  Conferences^  1871,  p.  144, 

Smith,  ISthan,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  bom 
Dec  19,  1762,  in  Belchertown,  Mass.  He  learned  the 
shoemaker's  trade,  and  entered  the  army  in  1780 ;  but  af- 
ter leaving  it  was  converted  and  determined  to  preach. 
Having  prepared  for  college,  he  entered  Dartmouth,  and 
graduated  in  1790.  He  was  ordained  pastor  at  Haver- 
hill, N.  H.,  eariy  in  1791,  where  he  remained  until  1799, 
when  he  was  settled  in  Hopkinton,  which  place  he  left 
in  1818  and  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Hebron,  N.  Y.  From  the  latter  place  he  went  to  Poults 
ney,  Vt.,  and  remained  five  years  as  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  when  he  went  to  Hanover,  Mass., 
but  left  in  a  short  time,  and  was  appointed  city  mission- 
ary in  Boston.  He  died  in  Boylston,  Mass.,  Aug.  29, 1849. 
He  published,  A  DissertaHon  on  the  Prophecies  (1809)  :— 
A  Key  to  the  Figurative Lanffuageof  the  Prophecies{lS\4:): 
— A  View  of  the  Trinity^  Designed  as  an  A  nswer  to  Noah 
.  Worcester's  Bible  News  (1824) :— /i  Vieao  of  the  Hebrews, 
Designed  to  Prove^  among  other  Things^  that  the  A  borig- 
4aes  of  America  are  Descended  from  the  Ten  Tribes  of 
Israel  (1825)  :  — Memoirs  of  Mrs,  Abigail  Bailey: — 
Four  Lectures  on  the  Subject  and  Mode  of  Baptism: — 
A  Key  to  the  Renelation  (1833)  .—Prophetic  Catechism 
•to  Lead  to  the  Study  of  the  Prophetic  Scriptures  (1839): 
— and  a  number  of  occasional  Sermons,  See  Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit  j  ii,  296. 

Smith,  Fieldon  M.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 


Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  near  Hodginrilk,  Harfia 
Co.,  Ky.,  June  16, 1883,  but  removed  to  Warren  Co.,  IE, 
with  his  father  in  1840.  He  joined  the  Church  Jan.  5, 
1851,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  conference  yts^ 
1858-54.  He  was  received  on  trial  by  the  Buck  Rira 
Conference  in  September,  1864,  and  was  ordained  det- 
oon  at  the  first  session  of  the  Central  Illinob  Confenoce 
in  1856,  and  elder  in  1858.  He  was  soperannoated  ia 
1862,  but  became  effective  in  1864,  and  so  cmitiniied 
until  his  death,  in  Avon,  111.,  Dec.  20,  1868.  See  Mm- 
htesqf  Annual  Conferences,  lS68,p,iSb,    ' 

Smith,  Francis,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bam  is 
Wakefield,  Mass.,  July  12, 1812,  and  was  a  f^duate  of 
Brown  University  in  the  class  of  1837,  and  of  the  Nev- 
ton  Theological  Institution  in  the  clase  of  1S40.  He  vn 
ordained  in  Providence,  R.  L,  as  pastor  of  the  Foorth 
Baptist  Church,  and  remained  there  thirteen  years— 
1841-54.  He  supplied  the  Baptist  Church  in  Rutland, 
y  t.,  for  some  time,  and  then  accepted  an  appointment  at 
district  secretary  of  the  American  Baptist  Pubticaiim 
Society.  Having  resigned  this  position,  he  acted  fo 
some  time  as  missionary  of  the  Rhode  laUnd  ikate  Cue- 
vention.  He  died  in  Providence,  Jan.  29, 1872L   (J.C&) 

Smith,  Friend  W.,  a  minister  of  the  Metbo&t 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Licnox,  Bucks  Co^  Mass. 
Dec  4,  1799.  He  entered  the  ministry  in  1821,  and 
continued  to  perform  efficient  service  until  the  day  be- 
fore his  seirii-centennial  conference,  when  be  soddenlf 
died,  April  4, 1871.  Mr.  Smith  was  attracti%*e  and  bip- 
ful  in  his  services,  even  to  the  last.  See  Mismtes  r/ 
AnnucU  Conferences,  1871,  p.  102. 

Smith,  Gad,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  rainister,  ws 
born  in  Goshen,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.,  in  1788;  coovei^ 
ed  in  1807;  approved  of  as  an  exhorter  in  1810;  licensed 
as  a  local  preacher  in  1811;  received  into  the  ittIle^ 
ancy  on  trial  in  June,  1812,  and  into  full  connectioo  is 
1814,  and  was  stationed  as  follows :  Middletown  Circuit: 
Litchfield  Circuit,  1812;  New  Haven,  1813-14;  Hotcb- 
kissville,  1815.  He  died  Sept.  24,  1817.  He  was  t 
man  of  deep  piety,  good  natural  and  acquired  abifitiei, 
and  sound  and  acceptable  preaching  talents^  See  JV»- 
vtes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  i,  309 ;  Stevens,  ifist,  o/th 
M,  E,  Church,  iv,  824 ;  Bangs,  Hist,  of  the  M,  £.  Chvd, 
m,79. 

Smith,  Gad  N.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  mintHer, 
was  bom  in  Sharon,  Litchfield  Ca,  Conn^  Dec.  2a, 
1812;  converted  in  his  eighteenth  year;  reoeired  ob 
trial  in  the  New  York  Conference  in  June,  l^d,  and  «» 
appointed  to  Wethersfield  Circuit.  He  aubseqaenTtr 
preached  at  Litchfield  in  1837-38;  in  Burlingtoa  Cir- 
cuit in  1889-40;  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  in  1841 ;  saperra- 
merary  in  1842 ;  at  Sullivan  Street  Church,  Xew  T<«rk, 
in  1843;  at  Seventh  Street  Church,  New  York,  in  184^. 
where  he  died,  Oct.  22  of  the  same  year,  tf  r.  Smitb,  e 
a  man,  was  amiable,  modest,  and  unassuming  in  niaoBez& 
His  preaching  was  solid  and  instructive.  As  a  past^ 
he  excelled,  always  faithful  to  the  personal  interests  of 
every  one  of  his  flock.  See  Minutes  of  A  rnnud  Cemfer- 
ences,  iv,  30. 

Smith,  Geors;e  (1),  a  minister  of  the  Metho&l 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Litchfield,  CcMnu 
in  1801.  Of  Presbyterian  parentage,  he,  nevertheless. 
joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  CbenaBga 
County,  N.  Y.,  in  November,  1817.  He  joined  the  Pitts- 
burgh Conference  in  1832,  and  was  ordained  deaom  in 
1834  and  elder  in  1836.  He  afterwards  went  West  mA 
joined  the  Missouri  Conference.  He  died  Sept.  1, 1871 
See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences  of  tie  M,  £L  Chnrtk 
South,  1872,  p.  737. 

Smith,  George  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Hethodift 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Hampshire  Co^  Va.,  w 
1810,  but  was  removed  in  eariy  life  to  Ohio.  In  ISSO 
he  was  licensed  as  a  local  preacher,  and  joined  the  Ofas^ 
Conference  in  1883.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  I8SB 
and  elder  in  1836,  at  the  first  session  of  the  Detroit  Coa* 
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ference.  He  Berved  the  Church  thirty-fire  years,  twenty- 
two  ms  presiding  elder,  and  died  May  4, 1868.  He  was 
a  member  oT  the  General  Conference  of  1844.  He  was 
a  man  of  sound  judgment,  comprehensive  views,  and 
.  eminently  earnest  and  practical  as  a  preacher.  See 
MinuieM  ofArmucU  Conferencegf  1868,  p.  175. 

Smith,  Qeorge  R.  "W.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  boro  in  Lincoln  Co.,  Ga.,  Aug.  8,  1820 ; 
converted  in  October,  1882;  licensed  to  exhort  in  1838, 
and  as  local  preacher  in  1889.  He  was  received  on  trial 
in  the  Alabama  Conference  in  January,  1840,  and  sent 
to  the  Tombigbee  Circuit;  in  1841,  the  Coosa  Circuit. 
In  1842  he  was  received  into  full  connection  and  sent 
to  pensacola;  in  1848,  to  Apalachioola,  where  he  organ- 
ized a  Church  and  began  the  building  of  a  house  of 
worship.  He  died  April  16, 1848.  See  Mutuies  ofAn- 
fui€ti  CoHfermceSy  iii,  462. 

Smith,  Qeorge  "W,,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Nelson,  Madison  Co., 
N.  T.,  in  August,  1816,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in 

1854.  In  1855  he  entered  the  Oneida  Conference;  was 
superannuated  in  1858  and  made  effective  in  1859;  was 
appointed  in  1868  to  the  Oneida  Indian  Mission,  and 
labored  efficiently  until  1872,  when  he  was  granted  a 
superannuated  relation,  being  at  the  time  a  member  of 
the  Central  New  York  Conference.  He  died  May  12, 
187a     See  Mumtes  of  A  mmal  Con/erencft,  1878,  p.  1 80. 

gtaiith,  Giles  Chapman,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  iq  Union  District,  S.C., 
July  9,  1805.  When  four  years  of  age  his  parents 
settled  in  Wayne  Co.,  Ind.  He  studied  one  3'ear  in 
Harpeth  Academy,  Tenn.,  and  graduated  at  Columbia 
(now  Jackson)  University  April  8,  1880.  His  conver- 
sion took  place  while  at  college,  and  his  ministry  was 
spent  in  the  Indiana  and  afterwards  in  the  South-eastern 
Indiana  Conference.  In  1865  ill-health  compelled  him 
to  take  a  superannuated  relation,  and  he  made  his  home 
in  Drownst4»wn,  Ind.,  where  he  resided  until  his  death, 
April  12,  1870.  He  represented  his  conference  in  the 
General  Conference  in  1864.  His  writings  were  pub- 
lished in  the  periodicals  of  the  day.  See  Mumtet  of 
A  mmuil  Cor^erences,  1870,  p.  192. 

Smith,  Griflfln,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Upper  Canada  May  14, 1814. 
Previous  to  his  conversion  he  was  a  practicing  physician, 
but  was  admitted  to  the  ministry  by  the  Genesee  Con- 
ference in  October,  1853.  In  1866  he  took  a  superan- 
nuated relation,  but  in  1867  accepted  an  appointment  in 
Scottsville,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.  Here  he  died  April 
29, 1868.  See  Minutet  of  A  rmual  Coffermces,  1868,  p.  278. 

Smith,  Harvey  S.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Kpiscopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Monkton,  Yt.,  in  1820. 
He  was  received  on  trial  in  the  Troy  Conference  in  1848, 
and  labored  faithfully  wherever  appointed.  His  work, 
however,  was  short,  fur  death  overtook  him  at  the  early 
ai^  of  thirty-five  years.     He  died  in  Albany,  April  8, 

1855.  Mr.  Smith  was  deeply  pious,  an  industrious  stu- 
dent and  a  devoted  pastor.  See  Minutes  of  A  tmual  Con' 
/erencesy  1855,  p.  589. 

Smith,  Henry  (1),  an  English  clergyman,  was  bom 
in  Witbcock,  Leicestershire,  in  1550,  and  after  pursu- 
ing bis  studies  at  Oxford  entered  the  Church.  His 
scruples,  however,  as  to  subscriptions  and  ceremonies 
were  such  that  he  resolved  not  to  undertake  a  pastoral 
charge,  but  accepted  the  office  of  lecturer  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Clement  Danes,  London.  The  circumstances  of 
his  death  are  unknown;  Fuller  thinks  that  he  died 
about  1600,  Wood  in  1598.  Granger  says  that  ^  he  was 
called  the  Silver-tongued  Preacher.*'  Hb  sermons  and 
treatiaes,  published  at  various  times  about  the  close  of 
the  16th  century,  were  collected  in  one  volume,  4to,  in 
1675,  with  a  life  of  the  author  by  Fuller.  See  Allibone, 
IHct,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  utkors,  s.  v. ;  Chalmers,  Bioff, 

Smith,  Hepry  (2),  a  veteran  minister  of  the  Meth- 


odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  near  Frederick  City, 
Md^  April  23, 1769.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Church 
as  a  seeker  of  religion  in  1790,  and  soon  after  experienced 
a  change  of  heart.  In  August,  1793,  he  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and  in  the  following  October  was  admitted  on 
trial  into  the  conference  held  in  Baltimore.  For  about 
ten  years  he  labored  in  Western  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
and  the  North-west,  in  the  face  of  dangers,  loss,  and 
extreme  hardships.  Mr.  Smith  was  actively  employed 
in  the  work  of  a  travelling  preacher  forty-two  years. 
In  1885  he  took  a  superannuated  relation,  and  setUed  in 
Hookstown,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md.,  where  he  continued  to 
redde  until  his  death,  in  1862.  Mr.  Smith  published  an 
autobiography,  An  Old  Itinerant  Preacher  (New  York, 
12mo).  See  Minute*  ofAnmtal  Conference$y  1868,  p.  17. 
Smith,  Henry  Boynton,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  emi- 
nent Presbyterian  minister  and  educator,  was  bom  in 
Portland,  Me.,  Nov.  21, 1815.  He  graduated  at  Bowdoin 
College  in  1884,  and  remained  as  tutor  in  the  same  for 
some  time.  He  prosecuted  his  theological  studies  at 
Bangor  and  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  De- 
siring to  pursue  them  still  further,  he  went  to  Halle  and 
Berlin,  Germany.  Here  he  developed  his  peculiarly 
Germanic  conception  of  scholarship  in  the  breadth  of 
scope,  and  that  critical  accuracy,  that  patient  and  labori- 
ous research  of  study,  which  marked  him  so  strong- 
ly even  among  the  conspicuous  American  students  of 
that  day.  In  1842  he  became  pastor  of  the  Congre* 
gational  Church  at  West  Amesbury,  Mass.,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  for  five  years,  enjoying  happy  and  affec- 
tionate relations  with  the  congregation.  Two  years 
from  the  above  time,  he  fiUed  the  chair  of  Hebrew  in 
the  Andover  Seminary  in  connection  with  his  pastoral 
duties.  In  1847  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  mental 
and  moral  philosophy  in  Amherst  College,  whence,  after 
a  service  of  three  years,  he  went,  at  the  anxious  solicita- 
tion of  Dr.  AdaoM  and  the  trustees  and  faculty,  to  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  city.  He  was 
called  originally  to  the  professorship  of  Church  history, 
Imt  it  was  subsequently  exchanged  for  the  chair  of  sys- 
tematic theology  in  1855,  which  he  held  until  1878,  a 
period  of  eighteen  years,  when,  broken  down  by  un- 
remitting toil,  he  retired  from  the  chair,  but  was  still 
retained  in  connection  with  the  faculty  as  emeritus  pro> 
fessor  of  apologetics  until  his  death,  Feb.  7, 1877.  In 
speaking  of  himself  he  said,  '*  My  life  has  been  given 
to  the  seminary,*^  and  it  may  be  added  that  it  was 
characterized  by  a  lucid  intensity.  To  strangers  he 
seemed  distant  and  unapproachable.  He  was  not  in 
any  sense  of  the  word  magnetic ;  yet  though  he  did 
not  seem  to  draw,  he  never  repelled.  Ho  took  a  deep 
and  abiding  interest  in  the  students,  and  held  them 
**  with  hooks  of  steeL"  He  was  punctual  in  his  attend- 
ance at  church,  being  latterly  a  member  of  Dr.  Prentiss** 
Church  of  the  Covenant,  which  he  was  principally  in- 
strumental in  organizing  in  1862,  where  on  Sabbath  and 
at  the  week-day  prayer-meetings  he  was  always  found, 
taking  an  active  part  when  his  health  would  permit. 
His  piety  was  of  a  pure,  deep,  and  even  kind.  He  en- 
tered into  the  discussions  of  the  higher  judicatories  of 
the  Church.  In  all  matters  of  Church  polity  he  was  at 
home,  and  in  the  discussions  relating  to  the  contemplat- 
ed reunion  of  the  New  and  Old  School  branches  of  the 
Church  he  took  an  active  interest.  As  moderator  of  the 
New-school  General  Assembly  in  1864,  his  utterances  on 
Christian  union  were  in  the  highest  degree  impressive, 
and  conduced  greatly  to  bring  about  the  happy  result 
which  four  years  later  was  so  successfully  accomplished. 
As  a  delegate  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1867  his  sound 
sense  as  weU  as  modesty  was  made  apparent.  On  the 
presentation  of  the  plan  of  reunion  there  wanted  but  a 
few  lines  to  bind  it  stronger,  and  the  two  lines  offered  by 
Prof.  Smith  and  sent  up  to  the  Assembly  of  1868  became 
one  of  the  strongest  strands  of  the  bond  of  union.  The 
words  were,  "  It  being  understood  that  this  confession 
is  received  in  its  proper— that  is,  historical— Ca/rinw^ 
or  Reformed  tense,'*     Dr.  Jessup,  writing  from  Beirdt 
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in  1877,  thus  speaks  cf  a  visit  made  by  Prof.  Smith  to 
Syria  a  few  years  before :  **  As  I  write  there  rises  a  vi- 
aion  before  my  mind  of  two  of  the  Lord's  eminent  saints 
who  met  on  yonder  heights  of  Lebanon,  and  are  now 
wallcing  the  golden  streets  in  the  New  Jerusalem.  I  re- 
fer to  Simeon  B.  Calhoun  and  Henry  B.  Smith.  When 
Profs.  Smith,  Park,  and  Hitchcock  visited  this  land  a 
few  years  ago,  they  came  up  to  Abeih,  on  Mt.  Lebanon, 
to  meet  Mr.  Calhoun.  Prof.  Smith  was  my  guest,  and 
it  was  a  rich  treat  to  me  to  have  a  visit  from  my  old 
teacher.  At  the  time  of  my  graduation  in  1856,  our 
class  invited  him  to  a  social  gathering  one  evening.  He 
made  a  brief  address,  but  so  sententious  that  it  seemed 
apostolic.  He  said,  *  When  I  went  to  Germany,  I  passed 
through  an  intense  Mruggle  with  rationalistic  doubt  and 
unbelief.  But  in  the  midst  of  it  all  there  came  before 
me  a  vision  of  Christ,  so  distinct,  so  sweet — of  Christ  as 
a  Person,  a  living,  divine,  and  human  Saviour — that 
all  shadows  were  driven  away,  and  I  never  doubted 
more.  This  vision  of  Christ  we  all  must  have.  No 
man  can  he  a  true  and  living  Christian  until  he  has  had 
this  vision  of  a  living  Christ.'  The  whole  sentiment 
and  substance  of  his  theological  lectures  was  permeated 
with  this  glorious  conception  of  Christ.  He  seemed  to 
lift  up  his  pupils  to  the  same  high  plane  on  which  he 
himself  stood.  It  brings  heaven  nearer  to  think  that 
such  men  as  Calhoun  and  Smith  are  actually  fhertf  for 
heaven  seemed  to  be  in  them  while  they  were  here.** 
In  the  April  number,  1877,  of  the  PrwcHon  Review  is  an 
editorial  by  Dr.  Atwater  on  Prof.  Smith,  who  was  his 
colleague  in  the  conduct  of  the  Beview  for  a  period  of 
nine  years.  This  noble  tribute  is  followed  by  one  from 
Dr.  Sherwood.  It  contains  a  reminiscence  of  Prof. 
Smithes  labors  as  an  editor  of  the  Beview^  and  the  larg- 
est contributor  to  its  columns.  It  contains  a  list  of  the 
titles  of  all  his  contributions  to  the  several  Reviews  with 
which  he  was  connected  and  the  date  of  their  appear- 
ance, making  five  pages  of  the  Review,  The  record  will 
prove  of  special  interest  to  many  who  may  wbh  to  read 
or  reread  the  always  interesting,  and  often  elaborate  and 
powerful,  productions  of  his  pen.  He  bequeathed  his  large 
and  valuable  library  to  the  Union  Seminary.  Dr.  Smithes 
principal  publications  are  as  follows :  The  RekiHons  of 
FaHh  andPkUotopky  ;~JVa/iire  tmd  Worth  of  the  Sderux 
of  Church  /iittory:— Problem  of  the  Phiioeophy  of  His- 
tory : — Tike  Reformed  Churches  of  Kurope  and  A  meriea 
m  ReUxtion  to  General  Church  history:— The  Idea  of 
Christian  Theology  as  a  System ;  an  A  rgumentfor  Chris- 
tian Colleges:— History  of  the  Church  of  Christ :— Chron- 
ological Tables: — A  Synchronic  View  of  the  Events,  Char- 
adersy  and  Culture  of  each  Period,  induding  the  History 
of  Polity,  Worship,  Literature,  and  Doctrines,  together 
with  a  Supplementary  Table  on  the  Church  in  America, 
and  an  Appendix  containing  the  Series  of  Councils, 
Popes,  Patriarchs,  and  other  Bishops,  and  a  Full  Index, 
making  matt«r  for  four  large  volumes  of  print: — A 
Translation  of  Dr,  Gieseler's  Text-book  of  Church  His- 
tory:— Translation  of  Dr,  Hagenbach^s  Christian  Doc- 
trines:— A  Discourse  on  Christian  UnUm  and  Ecclesias- 
tical Reunion  before  the  General  Assembly  of  1864  ^— 
State  of  Religion  in  the  United  States  in  a  Report  made 
to  the  Evangelical  i4  (fiance  .'—Numerous  contributions 
to  the  A  merioan  Theological  Review  and  to  the  Biblio- 
theca  Sacra,  See  AUibone,  Diet,  qf  BriL  cmd  Amer, 
Authors,  ^v,     (W.P.S.) 

Smith,  Henry  P.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  Dec  21,  1818,  and 
entered  the  Florida  Conference  in  1857.  He  died  in 
Ocola,  Marion  Co.,  FU.,  June  12, 1864.  He  was  a  Chris- 
tian of  deep  and  ardent  piety,  and  an  excellent  preach- 
er. See  Minutes  of  Annual  Coiferenoes  of  the  M,  E, 
Ch,,  South,  1864,  p.  521. 

Smith,  Henry  H,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 

Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Benson,  Vt.,  in  1801 ;  and 

-^t  the  age  of  fifteen  joined  the  Congregational  Church. 

prepared  for  college;  but  reUnquished  his  studies 


because  of  failing  health,  and  engaged  in  ttftching  tad 
the  study  of  medicine.  In  1834  he  united  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  licensed  to  exboit, 
and  in  1885  joined  the  New  England  Confereoce  » 
trial,  and  was  ordained  deacon  in  1837.  He  beeane  a 
member  of  the  Providence  Conference  at  its  formatiafv 
laboring  until  1870,  when  he  soperannnatcd  He  died 
in  South  Yarmouth,  Mass.,  Jan.  80, 1871.  See  Mitmks 
of  Annual  Coherences,  1871,  p.  71. 

Smith,  Henry  Ryan,  a  minister  of  tb«  HctbodiK 

Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Canada,  April  2d,  1811 
He  was  converted  at  an  eariy  age,  and  eommenoed  ts 
preach  when  about  nineteen.  At  the  age  of  twentr-vx 
he  entered  the  Genesee  Conference ;  and  his  mini^cnal 
life  was  interrupted  by  but  one  year's  superannoatiM 
(1847).  He  died  at  WUson,N.T.,  April  29, 1873.  B<^ 
fure  coming  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Smith  occapir4 
an  honorable  position  in  his  Conference  in  Canada,  fin- 
ing the  two  previous  years  one  of  the  chief  pulpits  ia 
Hamilton,  Canada.  He  was  a  man  of  positive  Cbriii- 
tian  conviction  and  masterly  in  his  preaching.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Corferences,  1878,  p.  111. 

Smith,  Herrey,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bora  in  Granby,  Mass.,  Sept.  19, 1798.  He  punned  his 
preparatory  studies  with  Rev.  Enoch  Hale,  of  West 
Hampton;  entered  Williams  Odlege,  and  graduated 
in  1819,  and  studied  theology  with  Mr.  Hale  and 
Rev.  Moses  Hallock,  of  Plainfield,  Mass.  He  was  or- 
dained and  installed  over  the  First  Church  in  Siafibrd, 
Coniu,  Oct.  9, 1822,  and  remained  pastor  of  this  Chnick 
eight  years.  He  was  called  to  the  Feeding  Hills  Church, 
West  Springfield,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  three  ynnv 
and  was  installed  pastor  of  Ireland  Parish,  dow  Holy- 
oke,  continuing  such  for  eight  years.  He  was  witl^irt 
charge  while  residing  at  Granby,  East  Hampton,  and 
West  Hampton  untU  his  death,  June  4, 1877.  For  ser- 
eral  years  be  was  secretary  of  Hampden  County  Hume 
Missionary  Society.  He  published  two  Sermons,  (me 
preached  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  the  other  after 
the  death  of  his  only  daughter.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Smith,  Hesekiah,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  on  Long  IsUnd,  N.  Y.,  April  21, 1737,  and  Joined  the 
Baptist  Church  in  New  York  city  in  his  nineteenth  year. 
He  began  his  education  at  Hopewell  Academy,  N.  J., 
and  graduated  from  Princeton  in  1762.  He  was  ordais- 
ed  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  he  preached  ontil  the 
spring  of  1764,  when  he  went  to  New  England.  He 
organized  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Haverill,  Masa^ 
May  9,  1765;  and  was  recognised  as  its  pastor  Nor. 
12,  1766.  In  1776  Mr.  Smith  was  appointed  chaplain 
in  the  American  army,  and  continued  to  serve  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  He  greatly  assisted  in  the  estaMJtb- 
roent  and  prosperity  of  Brown  Univernty,  and  cco- 
tinued  to  be  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Haverill,  ht 
forty  years,  when,  after  preaching  from  John  xii,  24,  he 
was  smitten  with  paralysis,  and  died,  after  a  week^  ill- 
ness, Jan.  22, 1805.  Dr.  Smith  was  a  man  of  commandii^ 
presence  and  winning  manners,  and  was  strictly  cvaa- 
gelicaL   See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer,  Pufytit,  vi,  97. 

Smith,  Ha^  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  was 
bom  near  Fort  Hamilton,  L.  L,  Aug  29,  1795.  He  was 
trained  for  college  at  the  Flatbush  Academy;  and,  grad- 
uating from  Columbia  College,  New  York,  in  1813,  be 
pursued  his  theological  studies  under  bishop  Hobait, 
from  whom  he  received  deacon's  orders  in  1816  and 
priest's  orders  in  1819.  In  April,  1817,  he  was  appoint- 
ed by  Dr.  Brown  his  assistant  in  Grace  Church,  and 
in  the  same  year  accepted  the  rectorship  of  St.  Ann's 
Church,  Brooklyn.  In  1819  he  became  rector  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Augusta,  Ga.  Resigning  this 
charge  in  1881,  he  retumed  to  the  North,  and  was  caDed 
to  the  rectorship  of  Christ  Church,  Hartford,  Comu, 
where  he  remained  till  1888,  when  he  became  mbtmo- 
ary  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Evangelist  in  New  York. 
St.  Peter's  Church,  his  last  parish,  was  offered  to  him  m 
1886;  and  in  the  same  year  he  became  professor  at  Pk- 
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oral  "theology  and  Pnlpit  Eloquence  in  the  General 
'heok^cal  Seminary,  New  York.  He  died  in  the  St. 
Jeter's  rectory,  March  25, 1849.  Dr.  Smith  pabiished, 
"he  Heart  Delineated  in  its  State  of  Nature^  and  as  Re- 
ewedby  Grace  (1884, 12nK)) :— also  Sermons  (18*27, 1835). 
lee  Sprague,  Amutls  ofiktAmtr,  Pul^nt^  v,  606. 

Smith,  Isaac  (1),  an  eminent  early  minister  of 
he  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  New  Kent 
>>.,  Ya^  Aug.  17, 1758.  He  had  few  early  educational 
drantages;  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  was  appren- 
iced  to  a  house  carpenter.  Previous  to  the  Declara- 
iun  of  Independence  he  enlisted  as  a  volunteer,  and 
•  as  for  more  than  four  years  in  active  service;  and  re- 
eived  an  honorable  discbarge  at  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  in  Au- 
:ust,  1779.  At  the  age  of  twenty-tive  he  made  a  pub- 
ic profession  of  faith,  and  immediately  began  to  labor 
s  exhorter;  and  in  April,  1784,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
ravelling  connection,  on  trial,  in  Virginia,  and  travelled 
hat  year  the  Salisbury  Circuit,  N.  C.;  Tar  River  Cir- 
lut  in  1785;  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  1786;  Santee  Circuit 
II  1787;  Edisto  Circuit  in  1789;  Charleston  in  1790; 
iroad  River  in  1791 ;  Santee  Circuit  in  1792.  He  was 
•residing  elder  from  1793  to  1795.  In  1796  he  retired 
rum  active  work  on  account  of  ill-health,  took  a  loca- 
ion,  and  went  into  the  mercantile  business.  He  made 
lis  residence  at  Camden,  S.  C,  where  he  remained 
wenty-four  years,  when  (1820)  he  was  readmitted  to 
be  Conference.  In  1822  he  was  appointed  missionary 
u  the  Creek  Indians,  and  remained  among  them  five 
ears.  He  took  a  superannuated  relation  in  1827,  left 
he  Creek  Nation  in  February,  1828,  and  went  to  Mis- 
issippi,  where  he  labored  two  or  three  years.  He  died 
n  Monroe  County,  Ga.,  July  20, 1834.     Mr.  Smith  was 

man  of  sterling  Christian  character,  and  of  a  sweet 
nd  loving  dispotdtion.  Believing  every  word  of  God, 
oeek  above  the  reach  of  provocation,  and  thoroughly 
mbued  with  the  spirit  of  love  and  devotion,  he  was  a 
aint  indeed.  As  a  preacher  he  was  earnest  in  manner, 
nd  concise  and  energetic  in  language.  See  Sprague, 
I  tmaU  of  the  A  tner.  Pulpit,  vii,  102 ;  Mitmtes  of  A  tmual 
Conferences,  ii,  846 ;  Stevens,  /list,  of  the  M.  E,  Church, 
i,  140;  iii,  57, 884;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Smith,  Isaac  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Wilmington,  Vt.,  Nov.  1, 
817.  He  first  joined  the  Methodutt  Episcopal  Church, 
•ut  relapsed  into  a  backslidden  state.  At  the  age  of 
w^enty-one  was  reclaimed  and  united  with  the  Baptist 
'hurch.  He  was  educated  at  Oherlin,  O.,  and  at  New- 
ury  Seminar)',  Yt.  While  in  the  latter  institution  he 
eunited  himself  with  the  MetlKMlist  Church,  and  was 
icensed  to  preach.  In  1843  he  jtiined  the  New  Harap- 
hire  Conference,  and  at  its  division  became  a  member 
f  the  Vermont  Conference.  In  1852  he  was  transferred 
0  the  New  England  Conference,  in  which  he  continued 
0  render  effective  service  until  a  few  months  previous 
0  his  death,  in  Chioopee,  Mass.,  July  16,  1860.  See 
Hinutes  of  Annual  Conferences^  1861,  p.  54. 

Smith,  Israel  Bryant,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
ras  bom  at  West  Hills  or  Huntington,  Long  Island, 
)ept  12,  1822.  At  an  early  age  his  father  removed  to 
^ew  York,  and  there  the  son  united  with  Dr.  Hatfield's 
3huTch  in  his  fourteenth  year.  After  three  years  spent 
n  business  punuits  he  determined  to  study  for  the  min- 
stry,  and  with  this  end  in  view  entered  the  New  York 
Jniversity,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1846.  He  then 
mtennl  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  graduated 
n  1849.  He  was  ordained  July  12, 1851 ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  three  years  at  Mount  Pleasant  and  Union- 
iale,  Pa.,  he  passed  his  entire  ministerial  life  on  Long 
Island.  He  snpplied  suecessively  the  churches  at  East 
Hampton,  iVesh  Pond,  Northport,  and  Green  Lawn.  In 
1875  he  relinquished  his  charge,  but  continued  to  reside 
It  Green  Lawn  until  his  death,  which  occurred  suddenly 
ifker  an  iUnesa  of  only  a  few  days,  July  6,  1878.  He 
vas  an  earnest,  hard-working  man,  and  his  memory  will 
t)e  tenderly  cherished  by  the  churches.  .  (W,  P.  S*) 


Smith,  James  (1),  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Viiginia  in  1782,  converted  in  eariy 
youth,  and  in  1802  received  as  a  travelling  preacher 
into  the  Virginia  Conference.  He  soon  gave  evidence 
of  strong  powers  of  mind,  and  evinced  a  taste  and  ca- 
pacity for  intellectual  improvement.  On  some  occa- 
sions, especially,  he  was  truly  eloquent,  and  rose  far 
above  ordinary  speakers  in  sublimity  of  sentiment  and 
energy  of  thought  and  expression.  He  died  in  1826. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  i,  542;  Stevens, 
Hist,  of  the  M.  E,  Church,  iii,  401, 402 ;  Sprague,  A  tmuls 
of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vii,  878-^77 ;  Bangs,  HisL  of  the,  M. 
K  Church,  ii,S07',  iii,87L 

Smith,  James  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  Kent  Co.,  Del.,  May 
15,  1788.  His  conversion  took  place  in  1804,  and  he 
was  received  on  trial  into  the  Philadelphia  Conference 
in  1811.  He  became  snpemumerary  in  1830,  but  again 
entered  the  active  work  in  1888.  He  was  also  presiding 
elder  of  the  North  Philadelphia  District  and  of  the  Wil- 
mington District.  He  died  March  80, 1852.  See  i/wt- 
uies  of  Annual  Conferences,  1852,  p.  22. 

Smith,  James  (8),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Washington  Co.,  Pa.,  in  1791. 
He  was  converted  in  early  life,  and  in  1818  was  licensed 
to  preach,  and  admitted  on  trial  into  the  Ohio  Confer- 
ence. He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1820,  and  elder  in 
1822.  For  thirty  years  he  rendered  effective  service, 
and  when,  in  1852,  the  conference  was  divided,  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Cincinnati  Conference,  and  re- 
ceived a  supernumerary  relation,  which  he  sustained 
until  his  decease.  He  died  in  Sidney,  O.,  April  7, 1856, 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1856,  p.  152 ;  Simp- 
son, Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Smith,  James  (4),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Andover,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  21, 
1807,  and  united  with  the  Church  in  his  seventeenth 
year.  He  entered  the  ministry  in  1833,  and  for  eigh- 
teen years  did  effective  service,  and  then  took  a  super- 
annuated rehition,  which  he  held  until  his  death,  at 
Westfield,  Vt.,  Nov.  20, 1876.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Vermont  Conference.  &w  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer^ 
ences,  1876,  p.  85. 

Smith,  James  (5),  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Scotch  Valley,  Blair  Co.,  Pa.,  SepU  5, 1819.  His 
father  was  an  elder  in  the  Church  at  HoUidaysburg,  of 
which  the  son  afterwards  became  a  member.  He  was 
graduated  at  Jefferson  College  in  1848,  and  entered 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year.  After  completing  the  course  he  graduated, 
and  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Huntingdon  at 
Clearfield,  Pa.,  Oct.  8,  1846.  The  foUowing  April  he 
was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Clarion,  and  was  or- 
dained as  an  evangelist  by  that  presbytery  Sept.  1, 1847. 
After  preaching  one  year  as  an  evangelist,  he  was  again 
received  into  the  Presbytery  of  Huntingdon  in  1848, 
and  in  April,  1849,  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Little  Valley  Church.  He  did  not  choose  to  be  installed 
as  pastor,  but  supplied  the  pulpit  until  1855.  Joining 
the  Allegheny  Presbytery,  he  was,  soon  after  leaving 
his  former  charge,  installed  by  the  last-named  presby? 
tery  over  the  Church  at  Bridgewater.  In  1857  he  again 
changed  his  relation,  and  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Church  at  Mount  Joy  by  the  Donegal  Presbytery.  Here 
he  continued  to  labor  with  great  acceptability  and  use- 
fulness among  a  people  strongly  attached  to  him,  and 
he  to  them,  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  when,  owing  to 
the  failure  of  his  health,  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  pastoral  relation.  For  the  last 
eight  years  of  his  life  feeble  health  prevented  him  from 
performing  ministerial  duties,  and  he  gradually  declined 
untU  his  death,  Oct.  4, 1875.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Smith,  James  Bradford,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  War- 
ren Co.,  Ga.,  and  united  with  the  Church  in  1836.    He 
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received  license  to  preach  in  ]845|  and  in  1846  joined 
the  Georgia  Conference.  Uia  last  appointment  was 
Oglethorpe,  where  bis  brief  ministry  closed  wiih  death, 
Jidy  7,  1858.  See  Minutei  of  Atmual  Cvnfertnoti  of 
M,  E,  C/L,  ^outh,  1868,  p.  470. 

Smith,  James  Cn  *  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  New  Liberty,  Lycoming 
Co.,  Pa.,  Aug.  81, 1824,  and  was  converted  at  the  age 
of  nine.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Iowa  Conference  in 
1846  (or  1847),  and  was  transferreil  lo  the  Missouri  Con- 
ference in  May,  1858.  After  serving  in  Jefferson  City 
and  St.  Louis,  he  was  appointed  presiding  elder  of  the 
Kansas  City  District.  Persecuted  in  the  war,  he  es- 
caped with  hb  family  into  Iowa,  where  he  continued 
until  the  next  session  of  the  conference,  when  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Su  Louis  Dbcrict.  In  1865  he 
took  a  supemttroerary  relation,  and  died  May  8, 1866. 
See  MinuUt  of  Atmual  Conferences,  1866,  p.  264. 

Smith,  James  M.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bora  at  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  in  1810.  He  entered  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  in  1837,  and,  after  remain- 
ing one  year,  finishett  his  theological  studies  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1840.  He  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  Upper  Ten-mile  Creek  and 
Mount  Nebo  churches,  Pa.,  remaining  such  till  1848, 
when  he  resigned,  and  became  a  stated  supply  of  the 
churches  at  Bethlehem  and  North  Branch,  Pa.  He 
then  became  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Tarentum,  Pa.,  in 
1844,  and  continued  in  this  relation  until  1858,  a  period 
of  nuie  years,  laboring  with  success  and  usefidness.  He 
removed  to  Grand  Spring,  Wis.,  and  remained  without 
charge  until  hU  death,  in  1854.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Smith,  Jeremiah,  an  Englbh  Dissenting  minis- 
ter, was  bora  about  1658.  It  b  not  known  where  he 
received  his  education.  He  was  first  pastor  of  a  Church 
at  Andover,  in  Hampshire,  and  afterwards  succeeded 
Mr.  Spademan,  as  co-pastor  with  Mr.  Rose  well,  in  Silver 
Street,  where  he  was  also  one  of  the  Friday -evening 
lecturers.  Amid  the  theological  contentions  of  the  year 
1719,  he  stood  forward  the  champion  of  the  Trinity. 
He  continued  to  preach  with  great  seal  the  faith  which 
others  were  attempting  to  destroy  until  the  day  of  hb 
death,  Aug.  29, 1728.  He  was  one  of  four  who  com- 
posed the  work  entitled  The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
Stated  and  Defended,  The  Exposition  qftke  Epistles  to 
Titus  andPkUetnonj  in  the  continuation  of  Henry's  Coin- 
mentary,  was  by  hb  pen.  He  publbhed  several  sepa- 
rate Sermons  (1712  and  1718,  Svo):— Four  Sermons 
(1715  and  1716,  8vo):->On  ike  Death  of  Sir  Thomas 
Abnep  (1722,  4to).  See  Bennett,  hist,  of  Dissenters,  ii, 
849. 

Smith,  John  (1),  an  English  clergyman,  was  bora 
in  Warwickshire  in  1568,  and  elected  in  1577  a  scholar 
of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  also  obtained 
a  fellowship.  He  succeeded  Dr.  Lancelot  Andrews  as 
lecturer  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1592,  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Clavering, 
Essex.  He  died  in  November,  1616.  Hb  works  are. 
The  Essex  Dove^  etc,  in  three  treatises  (1629,  4to)  :— 
Exposition  on  the  Creed,  and  Explanation  of  the  A  rtides 
of  our  Christian  Faith,  in  seventy-three  sermons  (1682, 
foL).     See  Chalmers,  Biop,  Diet.  s.  v. 

Smith,  John  (2),  an  Englbh  divine  and  instract- 
or,  was  bora  in  Achureh,  near  Oundle,  in  1618.  He  en- 
tered Emmanuel  Odlege,  Cambridge,  in  1686,  and  in 
1644  was  chosen  fellow  of  Queen's  College.  He  died 
Aug.  7, 1652.  Certain  treatises  by  Mr.  Smith  were  pub- 
lbhed by  Dr.  John  Worthington  (Cambridge,  1660,  4to) 
under  the  title  of  Select  Discourses,  A  second  edition, 
corrected,  with  a  funeral  sermon  by  Patrick,  was  pub- 
lished at  Cambridge  (1678, 4to).  One  of  the  discourses, 
that  Upon  Prophecy,  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Le 
Clerc,  and  prefixed  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Prophets 
<17dl).  See  Allibone,  Did,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Au- 
thors, s.  V. ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  Bibliog.  s.  v. ;  Hook,  Eo' 
desioiticcU  Biography,  s.  v. ;  Chalmers,  Bio^,  Diet,  a.  v. 


Smith,  John  (8),  a  learned  English  divine,  < 
in  Lowther,  Westmoreland,  Nov.  10, 1659.    After  bdnc 
under  several  teachers,  he  was  for  some  time  at  the  scbwl 
of  Appleby,  whence  be  went  to  St.  Jobn*s  College,  Csa>- 
bridge,  J  une  1 1, 1674.  He  took  hb  degree  of  A^  ia  1€77, 
and  of  A.M.  in  1681,  and  was  also  ordained  both  desfoon 
and  priesc    In  the  same  year  he  was  invited  to  Dorhun 
by  Dr.  Denb  Granville,  and  in  July,  1682,  was  admitted  t 
minor  canon  of  Durham.     About  the  same  time  be  wsi 
collated  to  the  curacy  of  Croxdale,  and  in  July.  1684,t*t 
the  living  of  Witton  Gilbert.     In  1686  he  went  to  Ma- 
drid as  chaplain  to  lord  Lansdowne,  the  En^ish  aa^ 
bassador.     In  1694  Crew,  bbhop  of  Durham,  appoiutMl 
him  hb  domestic  chaplain,  collated  him  to  the  rertonr 
and  hospital  of  Gateshead  in  June,  1695,  and  to  a  preben) 
of  Durham  in  September  following.     In  1696  he  vu 
createtl  D.D.  at  Cambridge,  and  treasurer  of  Durham 
in  1699,  to  which  bishop  Crew,  in  July,  1704,  added  the 
rectory  of  Bishop  Wearmoutb.    He  died  at  Cambridge 
July  80,  1715.     Dr.  Smith  was  learned,  generous,  and 
strict  in  the  duties  of  hb  pmfession.   Besides  hb  ediiii>a 
of  Bede's  history,  he  publbhed  four  single  Sermim*. 
See  Allibone,  iJict,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors,  s.  v.; 
Biog,  Brit,;  Hutchinson,  Durham^  i,  61 ;   NicholsHi, 
Letters,  i,  224 ;  Chalmers,  Bioy.  Diet,  a.  v. 

Smith,  John  (4),  D.D.,  a  Congre^tiocud  ininwfrpr, 
was  bora  in  Newbury  (Bytield  Parish),  Uaaa.,  Dec  i\, 
1752.  He  entered  the  junior  class  in  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege in  1771,  graduating  in  1773,  and  immediately  after 
was  appointed  preceptor  of  Moor's  School  at  Hanover. 
While  occupying  this  posirion,  he  studied  tbeokcy  un- 
der the  direction  of  president  Wheelock.  In  1774  b« 
was  appointed  tutor  in  the  college,  cootinuing  in  tkst 
office  until  1778,  when  he  was  elected  profesaor  of  lan- 
guages. Thb  position  be  recmined  until  the  dose  of 
hb  life,  April  30,  1809.  He  served  as  coUc^  libcviu 
for  thirty  years  (1779-1809).  For  two  years  he  delir- 
ered  lectures  on  systematic  theology,  and  officiated  a* 
stated  preacher  in  the  viUage  of  Hanover.  Dr.  Smith 
prepared  a  hebrew  Grammar  (dated  Mar  14,  1772;  re- 
vised Feb.  11, 1774).  He  also  prepared  a  Ckaldee  Gram- 
mar:— a  Latin  Graanmar  (1802)  >— a  Greek  Grammtr 
(1809) : — an  edition  of  Cicero  de  Oratore^  and  Sermtam. 
See  Sprague,  A  muds  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  ii,  90. 

Smith,  John  (5),  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister. 
was  bora  in  Kent  Co^,  Md.,  March  10, 1758 ;  convertetl 
June  9, 1780 ;  received  on  trial  in  the  travellinj;  ci«- 
nection  in  1784,  and  into  full  connection  in  1786.  a«i 
afterwards  travelled  the  following  circuits :  New  Hof«. 
Redstone,  Greenbrier,  Cecil,  Talbot,  Milford,  Soroencc, 
Annamessex  (twice),  Caroline,  and  Do\'er,  when  he  br> 
came  superaumerary  for  several  years,  and  afterwmrcu 
superannuated  until  hb  death,  May  10, 1812.  See  Jfaft- 
vtes  of  Annual  Conferences,  i,  224;  Stevens,  hist,  tf  tit 
M,  E.  Church,  ii,  147;  iv,  281. 

Smith,  John  (6),  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister. 
was  bora  in  Belchertown,  Mass.,  March  5,  1766.  Ut 
graduated  at  Darmouth  College  in  1794,  entered  the 
ministry  in  1796,  and  was  ordained  Jan.  4,  1797,  o»- 
pastor  at  Salem,  N.  H.,  but  resigned  his  charge  Nor. 
21, 1816.  He  became  pastor  in  Wenham,  Ma«.,  Kov. 
26,  1817,  but  was  dismissed  Sept.  8,  1819,  to  accept  the 
professorship  of  theology  in  the  Theological  SeniiDar>. 
Bangor,  Me.,  which  he  held  until  hb  death,  April  T. 
1831.  He  publbhed,  Treatise  on  Infant  Baptism:^ 
Two  Sermons  on  the  National  Fast  (1812),  and  a  fe« 
occasional  Sermons,  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amti. 
Pulpit,  ii,  889. 

Smith,  John  (7),  a  Presbyterian  minister,  w«  bm 
in  Hopewell,  Pa.,  May  8,  1776.  He  was  carefully  edu- 
cated by  his  parents,  graduated  at  Dickinsoa  CoU^: 
studied  theology  privately  at  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  was  K- 
oensed  by  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  in  1809 ;  and  or- 
dained by  Oneida  Presbytery  as  pastor  of  the  Chores 
at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  in  1810,  where,  for  nearly  a  qosr- 
ter  of  a  century  he  went  in  and  oat  as  a  true  shepbei^i 
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befiJre  his  people.  In  1834  he  became  principal  of  Cher- 
ry Valley  Academy,  at  the  same  time  preaching  in  the 
church  at  Middlefield,  a  distance  of  six  miles.  In  1886 
be  was  Mated  supply  of  the  Church  at  Painted  Post,  in 
Chemung  Presbytery ;  in  1840  of  the  Church  in  Uam- 
roondspurt,  in  Bath  Presbytery,  where  he  preached  as 
opportunity  and  his  increasing  years  would  permit,  un- 
til 1855,  when  he  removed  to  Pen  Yau  and  took  up  his 
residence  with  his  son-in-law.  He  died  here,  June  17, 
1860.  On  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Smith's  death,  the 
oaembers  of  Bath  Presbytery  held  a  meeting  and  passed 
resolutions  in  view  of  his  great  worth  as  a  Christian 
and  minister.  See  Wilson,  Pretb,  iiiti.  Almanac,  1862, 
p.  195.     (J.  L.  S.) 

flwil«-h,  John  (8),  a  minister  of  the  Methodbt  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Kirby,  Yt,  in  1808.  He  was 
converted  and  joined  the  Church  in  1824,  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  1827,  and  joined  the  New  England  Confer- 
ence in  1829.  He  labored  for  about  twentv  vears  in  the 
active  ministry,  and  then,  compelled  by  ill-health,  took 
a  supernumerary  relation,  which  he  held  until  his  death, 
March  27,  1872,  in  West  Burke.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Cottjerencea,  1873,  p.  58. 

Smith,  John  Blair,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Presbyte- 
rian divine  and  educator,  and  tNrother  of  Samuel  Stan- 
hope Smith,  D,D^  was  bom  in  Pequea,  Lancaster  Co., 
Pa^  June  12, 1756.  He  very  early  evinced  great  thirst 
for  knowledge  and  uncommon  facility  in  acquiring  it. 
received  most  watchful  and  faithful  parental  training, 
and  was  converted  when  fourteen  years  of  age.  He 
graduated  at  the  Coll^^  of  New  Jersey  in  1773  under 
Dr.  Witherspoon ;  pursued  his  theological  studies  under 
the  direction  of  his  brother,  was  licensed  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Hanover,  April  29,  1778,  and  ordained  by 
the  same  presbytery,  Oct.  26,  1779.  He  became  snc- 
cenor  to  his  brother  as  president  of  Hampden  Sidney 
College  in  the  same  year,  and  in  the  spring  of  1780 
alao  as  pastor  of  the  churches  of  Cumberland  and 
Brier}',  in  Prince  Edward  Co.,  Va.,  where  he  became 
▼ery  popular,  and  before  he  left  the  state  \b  said  to 
have  been  **at  ouce  more  attractive  and  powerful  than 
any  other  clerg}'man  in  Virginia  from  the  time  of 
Samuel  Davies.*'  In  1789  he  resigned  his  position  as 
president  of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  in  1791  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ;  in  1795  president  of  Union  College,  N.  Y., 
and  for  three  years  presided  over  the  infant  institution 
with  g^at  credit  and  success.  In  May,  1799,  he  re- 
turned to  his  former  charge  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
died,  Aug.  22,  of  the  same  year,  of  yellow  fever.  Dr. 
Smith  was  a  fervent  and  eloquent  preacher,  earnestly 
devoted  to  bis  work,  and  drew  immense  congrega- 
tions, which  would  hang  upon  his  lips  in  breathless  si- 
lence. As  a  patriot  and  a  citizen  he  also  exerted  an 
important  influence  in  the  civil  concerns  of  the  state, 
especially  as  connected  with  the  interests  of  religion. 
When  the  Legislature,  in  1776,  abolished  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  state,  they  at 
the  same  time  passed  an  act  incorporating  the  Epis- 
copal clergy,  and  giving  them  a  right  to  the  glebes  and 
churches  which  had  been  procured  by  a  tax  upon  the 
inhabitants  in  general,  including  Dissenters  of  every  de- 
scription as  well  as  Episcopalians.  Another  bill  was 
intitMluced,  but  not  yet  passed,  to  extend  the  privileges 
of  the  Act  of  Toleration,  as  passed  by  William  and  Mary, 
to  the  State  of  Virginia.  Dr.  Smith  framed  a  remon- 
strance against  those  acts,  which  he  induced  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Hanover  to  adopt  and  send  to  the  Legislature, 
which  was  a  very  able  State  paper  and  had  the  desired 
effect.  About  this  time  another  great  excitement  was 
raised  in  Virginia  by  a  bill  introduced  in  the  Legisla- 
ture for  a  general  assessment  for  the  support  of  religion, 
a  scheme  which  was  advocated  by  Patrick  Henry  and 
other  popular  politicians.  An  adverse  petidon  was  pre- 
pared, and  it,  together  with  a  memorial  from  the  pres- 
bytery, was  presented  to  the  LegiaUture  by  Dr.  Smith 


(whose  handwriting  the  papers  show),  who  was  heard 
for  three  successive  days  at  the  bar  of  the  House  in  sup- 
port of  them.  So  decided  was  the  influence  of  the  strug- 
gle in  Virginia  as  to  procure  the  withholding  from  the 
Federal  Constitution  of  all  power  to  erect  a  religious  es- 
tablishment of  any  kind.  Dr.  Smith's  only  publication 
was  The  Enlargement  ofCkrisl's  Kingdom,  a  sermon  at  Al- 
bany in  1797.  See  Sprague,  A  nnaU  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit^ 
iii,  897 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthorSf  s.  v. ; 
Davidson,  Hist.  ofPresb.  Ch.  in  Kentudty,  p.  37-39;  Gen. 
Assemb,  Miss,  Mag.  i8f>b;  Foote,  Sketches  of  Virginia^ 
1st  series:  L^e  ofDr,  Ashbel  Green;  Graham,  Lett.  VII; 
Smyth,  Eccks,  Republicanism,  p.  96-103 ;  Baird,  Religion 
in  Atnericti,  p.  109, 110;  Lang,  Religion  and  Education 
in  America^  p.  94,  115^  Rice,  Evat^eL  Mag,  ix,  30, 38, 
36,42,48.     (J.L.S.) 

Smith,  John  Blakely,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bora  in  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  July  1 1, 1820.  In  1848  he  joined  the  Church,  and 
in  December,  1847,  was  admitted  into  the  Greoigia  Con- 
ference. After  its  division  he  became  a  member  of  the 
South  Georgia  Conference.  Besides  serving  as  pastor, 
he  was  Sunday-school  agent  of  the  latter  conference, 
three  years  agent  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  and 
three  years  agent  of  the  Wesleyan  Female  College.  In 
1850  he  was  elected  conference  secretary,  and  continued 
in  office  for  twenty-two  years.  He  died  near  Americus, 
Ga.,  Sept.  30, 18721  See*J/tnif/e#  of  Annual  Coi^erenoes 
ofM.  E.  Ch.,  South,  1872,  p.  680. 

Smith,  John  Cross,  D.D..  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Oct  29, 1803.  He  re- 
ceived his  classical  education  in  a  private  schooL  After 
studying  theology  under  Dr.  Duncan,  he  entored  Prince- 
ton Seminary  and  remained  one  year.  He  was  licensed 
in  1828,  and  soon  after  began  to  preach  as  an  evangelist 
at  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.  While  here  he  received  a  call 
from  Portsmouth,  and  he  was  ordained  and  installed 
over  that  Church.  Here  he  labored  with  great  zeal  and 
success  until  1832,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Bridge 
Street  Church,  Georgetown,  D.C.  He  went  to  work  in 
his  new  charge  with  zeal,  clearing  his  Church  of  a  heavy 
debt,  and  securing  its  prosperity  and  growth.  In  1889 
the  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved,  and  be  became  agent 
of  the  American  Tract  Society ;  but  in  a  few  months  he 
was  called  to  the  Fourth  Church  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
over  which  he  was  installed  in  September,  1839.  Here 
he  labored  with  untiring  zeal  and  energy  for  thirty-eight 
years,  and  his  Church  was  blessed  with  numerous  and 
powerful  revivals.  He  was  quite  successful  in  building 
churches  free  from  debt,  and  still  more  successful  in 
raising  funds  to  liquidate  the  debts  of  others.  In  1861 
he  offered  his  services  gratuitously  as  chaplain  in  the 
Union  army,  and  served  with  fidelity  for  more  than  a 
year.  In  1876  he  received  an  injury  hi  the  street  from 
which  he  never  recovered,  and  his  system  gradually 
gave  wav.  He  died  in  Washington,  Jan.  23,  1878. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Smith,  John  Paris,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  York  County,  Pa.,  Jan.  29, 1822.  He  graduated 
at  Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg,  in  1842,  studied  the- 
ology at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  was  licensed  by  Donegal  Pres- 
bytery in  1844,  and  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of 
Owensborongh  (Ky.)  Church.  He  preached  successive- 
ly at  Bardstown. Ky.;  Vincennes,  Richmond, and  Hope- 
well, Ind. ;  and  afterwards  undertook  a  temporary  labor 
in  behalf  of  the  United  States  Christian  Commission  in 
the  army,  whence  be  returned  sick,  and  died  among  his 
kindred  in  York,  Pa.,  July  4,  1864.  The  Indianapolis 
Presbytery  recorded  the  following  minute:  ^Brother 
Smith  was  an  honored  and  useful  member  of  presby- 
ter^', was  well  known  and  greatly  confided  in  in  all  our 
ecclesiastical  councils.  Taken  off  in  the  prime  of  life, 
while  pastor  of  a  flourishing  Church,  the  lamentations  of 
his  people  fuUow  him  to  bis  grave."  See  Wilson,  Pres^ 
But.  A  Imanac,  1865,  p.  120 ;  1866,  p.  170.    (J.  L.  S.) 

Smith,  John  G.,  a  muuster  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
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copal  Church,  was  born  in  Marlborough,  Ulster  Cow,  N.T^ 
Sept.  80, 1809.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  and  was  also  admitted  into  the  New  York 
Conference  on  triaL  When  this  conference  was  divided, 
Mr.  Smith  being  stationed  at  Willetr  Street,  New  York 
city,  became  a  member  of  the  New  York  East  Confer- 
ence. His  last  appointment  was  to  the  Second  Church, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  where  his  health  failed.  He  re- 
moved to  Warwick  in  July,  1854,  and  died  Sept  80,  in 
the  same  year.  See  MimUes  ojf  Annual  Conferences, 
1865,  p.  545. 

Smith,  John  M.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  iu  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  OcU  10,  1795.  He  was 
converted  in  the  spring  of  1810,  and  immediately  joined 
the  Church ;  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  the  city 
of  New  York ;  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine,  but, 
becoming  impressed  that  it  was  his  duty  to  preach,  re- 
linquished that  design  and  entered  the  itinerant  min- 
istry in  1817,  and  was  stationed  on  Jamaica  Circuit, 
L.  L  He  continued  in  this  work  until  September,  1820, 
when  be  was  elected  by  the  New  York  Conference  prin- 
cipal of  the  Wesleyan  Seminary  in  New  York  city,  in 
which  he  continued  until  that  institution  was  removed 
to  White  Plains,  of  which  he  also  took  the  oversight 
From  this  he  was  transferred,  in  May,  1882,  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  languages  in  the  Wesleyan  University. 
He. entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  professorship  with 
great  ardor  of  mind  and  promising  hopes  of  distin- 
guished usefulness;  but  his  days  were  soon  cut  off,  and 
he  died  Dec.  27,  1882.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  diligent  and 
successful  student;  a  fine  classical  scholar;  sound  and 
systematical  as  a  preacher;  meek,  nHMlest,  and  polished 
as  a  man.  See  MwuteM  of  Annual  Coriferencee,  ii,  216 ; 
Bangs.  BisL  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  iv,  146-151.    (J.  L.  S.) 

Smith,  John  Pye,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  P.RS.,  an  emi- 
nent English  Presbyterian  divine,  was  born  in  Shef- 
field, May  25, 1774.  He  was  educated  at  the  Indepen- 
dent Academy  at  Rotherham,  was  ordained  to  the  min- 
istry in  the  Independent  Church,  and,  without  entering 
upon  the  regular  work,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of 
resident  professor  of  classical  literature  and  theology  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Homerton.  Subsequent- 
ly (in  1815)  he  became  sole  professor  of  di>'inity,  and 
discharged  his  duties  with  acceptability,  training  hun- 
dreds of  young  men  for  the  ministry.  In  1848  he  re- 
signed this  post  and  became  president  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  again  took  the  chair  of  classical  literature, 
which  he  retained  until  1850,  when  New  College,  St 
John's  Wood,  was  formed  by  the  junction  of  Homerton, 
High  bur}',  and  Coward  colleges.  Dr.  Smith  retired  to 
private  iife  aided  by  a  testimonial  fund  of  1 15,000. 
For  forty-three  years  he  was  pastor  of  the  celebrated 
Gravel  Pits  Chapel,  Homerton.  He  took  a  great  in- 
terest in  scientific  pursuits  and  was  honored  by  a  mem- 
bership in  the  Royal  and  Geological  societies.  He  died 
at  Guildford,  Surrey,  Feb.  5, 1861.  Dr.  Smith  wrote. 
The  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Memah  (1818-21, 2  vols. 
8vo;  1829,8  vols.;  1887,8  vols.;  1847,2  vols.) :— Four 
JHtcourees  on  the  Sacrifice  and  Priesthood  of  Christ 
(1828, 8d  ed.  1847) : — Principles  of  Interpretation  as  Ap- 
plied to  the  Prophecies  of  Scripture  (1829, 2d  ed.  1881) : 
— The  Relation  bettceen  Holy  Scripture  and  Some  Parts 
of  Geological  Science  (1889,  8vo ;  4th  ed.  1848)  -^Per- 
sonality and  IHvim/y  of  the  Holy  Spirit: — Mosaic  Ac- 
count of  the  Creation  and  Deluge : — Manual  of  Latin 
Orammar:— Synoptic  Tables: — Reasons  of  the  Protes- 
tant Religion;  besides  many  sermons, controversial  pieces, 
and  reviews.  After  his  death  appeared  First  Lines  of 
Christian  Theology,  being  notes  of  his  lectures  to  his 
students  (1854, 2d  ed.  1860).  He  was  one  of  the  great- 
est Biblical  scholars  of  his  day;  and  the  works  above 
enumerated  are  full  of  most  viduable  criticism  and  ex- 
egesis. See  Medway  [J.],  Memoirs  of  the  Ltfe  and 
Writings  of  John  Pye  SmUh  (1853);  AUibone,  Did.  of 
Brit,  cmd  Amer,  A lUhors,  s.  v. 

Smith,  Joseph  (I),  an  English  deigyman,  was  bom 


in  Lowther,  Westmoreland,  Oct  10, 1670,  and 
ted  to  Qiieen*s  College,  Oxford,  May  10, 1699.    in  IffiS, 
being  chosen  taberder,  he  took  his  first  degree  in  arts,  hm. 
was  afterwards  removed  from  college  by  Sir  Joseph  WiB- 
iamson,  who  appointed  him  his  deputy  keeper  of  Om 
Paper-oflloe  at  Whitehall;  and  soon  after,  being  msAt 
plenipotentiary  at  Ryswick,  be  took  Mr.  Smith  with 
him  as  secretary.    He  was  created  A.M.  while  abroad, 
March  1, 1696,  and  a  fellow,  Oct  81, 1696.     Desiring  to 
enter  the  Church,  he  returned  to  Oxford  in  1700  and 
was  ordained  by  Dr.  Talbot,  bishop  of  Oxford.    Noc 
long  after  he  was  presented  to  the  donative  of  Ifkr, 
near  Oxford,  and  at  the  same  time  was  appointed  di- 
vinity lecturer  in  the  college.     In  1704  he  aerved  ss 
senior  proctor.     In  1705  Dr.  Lancaster  presented  ham 
to  Russel-court  Chapel,  and  then  to  the  lectureship  of 
Trinity  Chapel,  0>nduit  Street     Taking  up  his  resi- 
dence in  London,  he  was  soon  after  appoint^  chaplMo 
to  £dward  Villiers,  earl  of  Jersey,  and  by  him  was  pre- 
sented at  court,     if  ade  D.D.  Nov.  2, 1708,  be  was  pre- 
sented by  his  college  to  the  rectory  of  Knighta-EmtuuB, 
and  the  donative  of  Upton  Gray,  both  in  SoutbampiMt 
County.     In  1716  he  exchanged  Upton  Gray  for  the 
rectory  of  St  Dionis  Back-church,  London,  over  which 
he  prided  for  forty  years.    On  the  accession  of  Gcoq^ 
I  he  was  made  chaplain  to  the  princess  of  Wales.    He 
was  promoted  to  the  prebend  of  Dunholm,  Lincohi ;  and 
received  the  donative  of  Paddingtcm,  near  London.    He 
was  also  promoted  to  the  prebend  of  St.  Mary,  Newing- 
ton,  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral     He  was  chosen  Lecturer 
of  St  George's  Church,  Hanover  Square.     He  had  be- 
fore resigned  the  lectureship  of  Trinity  Chapel,  Cooduifi 
Street,  and  in  1781  resigned  also  that  of  St  George^ 
in  consequence  of  haHng  been,  on  Oct  20, 1790,  ek^ed 
provost  of  Queen's  College.     His  provostship,  wbick 
lasted  twenty-six  years,  was  of  great  6nancial  beoefii 
to  the  college.     He  died  in  Queen's  College,  Nov.  2S, 
1756.     He  published  only  two  Sermons,  and  a  paa>- 
phlet  entitled  A  Clear  tmd  Comprehetuive  Hew  &f  tie 
Being  and  AttrUmf^  of  God,  etc     See  Allibone,  Diet 
ofBriL  and  Amer,  Authors,  s.  v. ;  Chalmers^  Biog,  Diet 
s.  V. 

Smith,  Joseph  (2),  one  of  the  early  ministers  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  was 
bom  in  Nottingham,  Pa.,  in  1786.  Of  his  early  edu- 
cation and  religious  convictions  nothing  is  known.  H« 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  1764;  was  licensed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Newcastle  at  Drawyera,  Aug.  5,  1767 ; 
was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  CoiigregatiflQ 
of  Lower  Brandy  wine,  April  19,  1769;  of  the  united 
congregations  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  Lower  Brandr- 
wine,  Oct  27,  1774 ;  and  of  Buffalo  and  Cross  CredE 
congregations  in  Westmoreland  Oninty,  Pa^  in  Decein- 
ber,  1780,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
died  April  19, 1792.  Mr.  Smith  was  an  extraordiotiy 
preacher  and  laborious  pastor.  "  I  never  heard  a  maB," 
said  the  Rev.  Samuel  Porter,  **who  could  so  oompktdy 
as  Mr.  Smith  unbar  the  gates  of  hell  and  make  me  look 
far  down  into  the  abyss,  or  who  could  so  throw  opes 
the  gates  of  heaven  and  let  me  glance  at  the  tnsufin- 
ble  brightness  of  the  great  white  throne."  See  Spa^ae, 
Annals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  iii,  274.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Smith,  Joseph  (8),  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  IVesby- 
terian  Church,  was  bom  in  Westmoreland  Coonty,  Pk, 
July  15,  1796.  He  entered  Jefferson  College  and  was 
graduated  in  1815.  From  thenoe  he  went  to  Prineetoe 
Theological  Seminary,  where  he  graduated  in  18111 
He  was  ordained  and  commenced  preachings  in  Tlr- 
ginia,  where  he  remained  several  years.  He  waa  pm- 
cipal  of  the  academy  at  Staonton,  Va.,  and  also  of  th« 
at  Frederick  City,  Md.  He  subsequently  becanBe  prai- 
dent  of  Franklin  College,  O.,  and  also  of  a  ooUege  st 
Frederick  City.  After  this  be  became  general  agent 
of  the  Presbyterian  synods  of  Western  Penaa;^TaBis, 
Northern  Virginia,  and  Eastern  Ohio.  He  waa  yiaum 
of  the  churches  of  Bound  HiU,  and  at  Greeoaibais^  Pi, 
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at  which  latter  place  he  died,  Dec  4^  1868.  He  was 
the  author  of  Old  Hed  Stone  and  a  History  of  Jefferson 
CoUege,  He  poesesaed  great  vereatUity  of  taknt,  and 
served  the  Church  in  the  various  relations  he  sustained 
to  it  with  great  acceptability  and  usefulness.  See 
Plumley,  Prtab^lerian  Church,  p.  296.     (W.  P.  S.) 

flmfth,  Joseph  (4)  (Mormoo  prophet).   See  Mor- 

MOXS. 

Smitll,  Joseph  (5),  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
in  Hainpstead,  N.  H.,  Jan.  81,  1808,  and  pursued  his 
studies  at  the  New  Hampton  and  Newton  institu- 
tions. Wishing  to  secure  a  full  collegiate  education, 
he  entered  Brown  University  and  was  graduated  in 
the  dass  of  1887,  and  was  onlained  Sept.  27, 1837.  His 
pastorates  were  at  Woonsocket  and  NewporL  R.  I.,  and 
at  Cxrafton  and  North  Oxford,  Mass.  lu  the  latter  place 
he  died,  AprU  26, 1866.     (J.  C  S.) 

Smith,  Josiah,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1704,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1725.  He  began  to  preach  within 
about  a  year  of  his  graduation,  and  was  ordained  July 
1 1, 1726.  In  1729  he  maintained  a  learned  dispute  with 
Rev.  U.  Fiaher  on  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  in 
1740  he  espoused  the  cause  of  Mr.  Whitefield.  In  1749 
he  receiveid  a  stroke  of  palsy,  from  which  he  never 
recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  articulate  distinctly. 
He  nevertheless  continued  writing  sermons,  many  of 
which  were  published.  Mr.  Smith  was  an  eamest 
friend  of  the  causa  of  American  independence,  and  on 
the  surrender  of  Charleston  became  a  prisoner  of  war, 
bat  was  released  on  parole.  In  1781  he  was  ordered 
out  of  Charleston,  and  landed  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
died  la  October  of  that  year.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  respect- 
able preacher,  a  learned  divine,  and  a  writer  of  consider- 
able reputation.  He  published,  Sermons  (1726-45) : — 
Sermons  (1752,  Syo)i^The  Church  of  Ephesus  Ar- 
raigned (1765)  '.^Letters,  etc  See  Sprague,  Annals  of 
theAmer.Pulpit,i,3bL 

Smith,  Josiah  D.,  DJ).,  a  Presbyterian  divine, 
was  bom  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  Nov.  20,  1814. 
He  waa  educated  in  South  Hanover  College,  Ind^  studied 
divinity  in  the  South  Hanover  Theological  Seminary, 
was  licensed  by  the  Madison  Presbytery  and  ordained 
by  the  Columbus  Presbytery,  O.,  in  1841,  and  installed 
pastor  of  the  Truro  and  Hamilton  churches  in  that 
sute.  He  subsequently  became  pastor  of  the  West- 
minster Presbyterian  Church  in  Columbus,  where  he 
died  May  29,  1868.  Dr.  Smith  was  a  man  of  high  in- 
tellectoal  worth.  He  published.  Truth  in  Love: — Ser- 
naons  (Phila.  1864),  with  a  biographical  preface  by  the 
Kcv.  James  M.  Piatt  and  an  introduction  by  M.  W.  Ja- 
cubua,  D.D.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist,  Almanac,  1864, 
p.  198;  Allibone,  J>ict,  of  BriL  and  Amer,  Authors, 
(J.  U  a) 

g^fpifh,  Leonard,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Kpisoopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Ancaster,  Wentworth 
Co.,  Canada,  May  2,  1838,  and  joined  the  Church  there 
in  1854.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1857,  and  en- 
tered the  Illinois  Conference  in  1860.  In  1878  he  was 
granted  a  supernumerary  relation,  and  held  that  posi- 
tion on  til  his  death,  Nov.  18,  1874.  See  Minutes  of 
AnnmjU  Conferences,  1875,  p.  138. 

gpin>^*'**,  BCatthe'V,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bora  in  Antrim  Coanty,  near  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  1825, 
where  he  received  his  early  education.  He  studied 
theology  at  Paisley,  Scotland,  and  was  ordained  and  in- 
iitalled  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  near  Belfast  in 
1846.  In  1850  he  emigrated  to  America,  and  was 
■tated  supply  for  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Milton,  Pa.,  where  he  labored  for  more  than 
a  year,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Wisconsin  as  an  As- 
sodate  Reformed  missionary.  In  1854  he  accepted  a 
coonnission  from  the  American  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety, and  became  stated  supply  of  the  Presbyterian 
Qivch  St  Centieville,  la.    Ue  died  Aug.  18,  1859. 


Mr.  Smith  was  a  faithful  minister,  attending  diligently 
to  all  the  duties  of  his  calling,  and  endearing  himself  to 
all  his  people.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist,  Almanac,  1861, 
p.  164.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Smith,  Miles,  an  English  prelate,  was  bom  in  the 
city  of  Hereford,  and  about  1568  entered  Corpus  Chri^iti 
College,  Oxford,  but  graduated  at  Brasenose.  He  af- 
terwards became  one  of  the  chaplains  or  petty  canons 
of  Christ  Church,  where  he  took  his  bachelor  of  divinity 
degree.  In  due  course  he  was  preferred  to  the  office  of 
residentiary  of  Hereford  Cathedral,  was  created  doctor 
of  divinity  in  1594,  and  on  Sept.  20,  1612,  became  bish- 
op of  Gloucester.  His  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages was  so  extraordinary  that  he  was  employed  by 
James  I  upon  the  translation  of  the  Bible.  He  began 
with  the  tirst,  and  was  the  last  man  engaged  upon  that 
work,  having  also  written  the  preface.  For  this  service 
he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  had  leave 
to  hold  m  commendam  his  former  livings,  viz.  the  preb- 
end of  Hinton  in  the  Church  of  Hereford;  the  rectories 
of  Upton-upon-Sevem  and  Hartlebury,  in  the  diocese  of 
Worcester;  and  the  tirst  portion  of  Ledbury,  called  Over- 
halL  According  to  Willis,  he  died  Oct.  20,  but  Wood  says 
in  the  beginning  of  November,  1624,  and  was  buried  in 
his  own  cathedraL  His  published  works  are.  Sermons 
(Lond.  1632,  foL) :— Sermon  (published  without  his  con- 
sent by  Robert  Burhill,  1602).  He  was  the  editor  of 
bishop  Babington's  works,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  pref- 
ace. See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  BriL  and  Amer,  Authors, 
s.  v.;  Darling,  Cyclop,  Bibliog,  a.  v.;  Chalmers,  Bioy, 
Did,  s.  V. 

Smith,  Moses,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Chatham  County,  N.  C, 
Feb.  28,  1817.  When  two  years  old,  his  parents  moved 
to  Highland  County,  0.,  where  he  was  converted,  and 
united  with  the  Church.  He  graduated  from  Augusta 
College  in  August,  1842 ;  was  licensed  to  preach,  Jan. 
81, 1843,  and  admitted  into  the  Ohio  Conference  on  Sept. 
27.  His  ordination  as  deacon  took  place  in  1844,  and 
that  of  elder  in  1846.  For  twenty-seven  years  he  was 
constantly  engaged  in  the  work.  He  died  in  Newton, 
Jasper  Co.,  la.,  Aug.  25, 1869.  He  was  twice  a  delegate 
to  the  General  Conference.  He  wrote  works  on  Mental 
and  Moral  Science,  the  former  of  which  was  published. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Cotfertnoes,  1869,  p.  282. 

Smith,  Noah,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  admitted  into  the  Georgia 
Conference  about  1887  or  1838.  He  was  a  very  popu- 
lar and  useful  preacher  until  1858,  when  he  took  a 
superannuated  relation.  He  died  Sept.  14,  1860.  Mr. 
Smith  was  a  man  of  right  principles,  ardent  piety,  and 
indefatigable  in  his  labors.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Coth- 
ferences  of  the  M,  E,  Ch,,  South,  1860,  p.  257. 

Smith,  Peyton  Pierce,  a  minuter  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Franklin 
County,  Ga.,  Jan.  12, 1812,  and  Joined  t^  Church  in  Sep- 
tember, 1826.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Gwin- 
nett Circuit  Quarterly  Conference,  Nov.  12,  1831,  and 
at  the  next  session  of  the  Georgia  Annual  Conference 
was  received  on  trial.  According  to  his  journal,  he  was 
a  travelling  preacher  for  thirty  years  and  four  months, 
during  which  time  he  preached  4414  sermons,  baptizeil 
1529  persons,  made  5979  visits,  wrote  4941  letters,  and 
travelled,  chieily  by  private  conveyance,  128,623  miles. 
In  1863  he  was  returned  to  Madison  district  as  presiding 
elder,  where  he  labored  until  the  day  before  his  death, 
May,  1863.  Mr.  Smith  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
efficient  members  of  the  Georgia  Conference,  and  as  a 
minister  was  eminently  sucoes^fuL  See  Minutes  of  A  n- 
nual  Conferences  of  the  M,  E,  Church,  South,  1863,  p. 
466;  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodism,  s.  v. 

Smith.  Philander,  D.D.,  thhd  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Canada  afVer  the  sepa- 
rate organization  in  1828,  was  bom  in  Delaware  Coim- 
ty,  N.  Y.,  in  1796.    He  was  reared  a  Calvioist,  and  at 
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an  early  age  settled  in  Eliaabethtovm,  near  Brockville, 
Canada.  He  was  converted  in  1817  under  the  preach- 
ing of  bishop  George,  and  united  with  the  Methodists. 
In  1820  he  joined  the  Genesee  Conference,  and  was  duly 
ordained  deacon  and  elder.  In  1826  he  was  appointed 
presiding  elder  of  the  Upper  Canada  work,  and  labored 
regularly  till  the  union  of  the  Canada  Conference  with 
the  British  Wesleyans  in  1838.  Opposing  this  action, 
dissatisfied  with  the  abandonment  of  the  episcopacy, 
and  with  the  terms  of  the  union  generally,  he  ceased 
travelling  for  a  time.  In  1836  he  united  with  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  which  had  again  rallied,  and  in 
1862  was  elected  to  the  episcopate,  which  office  he  held 
until  his  death,  in  1870.  As  a  preacher  he  was  earnest 
and  effective;  as  an  administrator  he  was  calm  and 
judicious;  as  an  overseer  in  the  Church  of  Christ  he 
was  watchful,  self-sacrificing,  and  laborious.  See  Simp- 
son, Cyclop.  ofMtthodUm^  s.  v. 

Smith,  Renben,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  Sept.  26, 1789.  He  enjoyed  a 
good  academical  training,  graduated  at  Middlebury  Col- 
lege, Vu,  in  1812,  and  at  Princeton  llieological  Semi- 
nary, N.  J.,  in  1816.  Licensed  by  the  New  York  Presby- 
tery, he  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Church 
at  Ballston  Centre,  N.  Y.,  in  1816,  by  the  Troy  Presby- 
tery. He  afterwards  labored  in  the  Third  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Albany  for  some  years;  in  1829  became  pas- 
tor of  a  Congregational  Church  in  Burlington,  Yt. ;  in 
1882  of  the  Church  at  Waterford,  N.  Y.,  where  he  re- 
mained sixteen  years;  in  1848  again  at  Ballston  Cen- 
tre. In  1854  he  removed  West,  joining  the  Winnebago 
Presbytery,  and  living  at  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. ;  but  in- 
creasing age  prevented  his  taking  that  active  part  in 
the  ministerial  duties  which  mariced  his  earlier  years. 
He  died  Nov.  7,  1860.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  man  of  deep, 
earnest  piety,  a  close  Biblical  student,  and  in  his  prime 
an  eloquent  preacher.  He  was  the  author  of  Africa 
Given  to  Christ  (Burlington,  Yt.,  1860),  a  sermon  i—Tke 
Pastoral  Office ^  embracing  Experiences  and  Observations 
from  a  Pastorate  of  Forty  Years  (Phila.  18mo).  See 
Wilson,  Presb,  Hist.  Almanac,  1862,  p.  119;  AUibone, 
J)ict»  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  utAors,  a.  v.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Smith,  Richard  (t),  a  learned  Roman  Catholic 
divine  of  England,  was  bom  in  Worcestershire  in  1500, 
and  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1527  he  was  admitted  a 
probationary  fellow  of  Merton  College,  took  his  degree 
of  A.M.  in  1530,  and  was  elected  registrar  of  the  univer- 
sity in  the  following  year.  He  afterwards  became  rec- 
tor of  Cuxham,  Oxfordshire;  principal  of  St.  Alban*s 
Hall,  divinity  reader  of  Magdalen  College,  regius  pro- 
fessor of  divinity,  and  took  his  degree  of  D.D.  in  that 
faculty.  In  1537  he  was  made  master  of  Wittington 
College,  London,  but  was  deprived  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  YI.  In  the  first  year  of  that  reign  he  re- 
canted his  opinions  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  but  was  obliged 
to  resign  his  professorship  at  Oxford.  He  went  to  St. 
Andrew's,  Scotland;  thence  to  Paris  in  1550,  and  then 
to  Louvain,  where  he  was  made  professor  of  theology. 
On  the  accession  of  queen  Mar>'  he  returned  to  England, 
was  restored  to  his  professorship,  made  canon  of  Christ 
Church,  and  chaplain  to  her  majesty.  He  was  one  of 
the  witnesses  against  Cranmer,  and  at  the  burning  of 
Ridley  and  Latimer  he  preached,  from  1  Cor.  xiii,  8,  a 
sermon,  lasting  about  fifteen  minutes,  full  of  invective 
against  the  martyrs.  For  this  conduct  he  was  deprived 
of  all  his  preferments  upon  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, and 
placed  in  the  custody  of  archbishop  Parker,  by  whose 
persuasion  he  recanted  part  of  what  he  had  written  in 
defence  of  the  celibacy  of  the  dergj*.  He  escaped  to 
Douay,  Flanders,  where  he  obtained  the  deanery  of  St. 
Peters  Church  and  a  professorship.  He  died  in  1563. 
Smith  wrote  about  sixteen  tracts  in  favor  of  popery : — 
The  A  ssertion  and  Defenes  of  the  Sacraments  (Lond. 
1546,  sm.  8vo) : — A  Defence  of  the  SaaHJioe  of  the  Masse 
(1546, 16mo;  1547,  8vo):— ^  BoycHer  of  the  Catholike 
Fayth  of  Christens  Church  (2  pts.  6  vo).    The  entire  list 


may  be  seen  in  Dodd  or  Wood.    See  Cbalmen,  Bio;; 
iMat.8.  V. 

Smith,  Richard  (2),  an  English  Roman  Cath(& 
prelate,  was  bom  in  Lincolnshire  in  1566,  and  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  at  Book. 
He  then  completed  his  studies  in  Spain,  taking  bis  doty 
tor's  degree  at  Yalladolid,  and  in  1608  arrired  in  Eng- 
land as  a  missionary.     He  sided   against  the  Jewt 
party,  and  was  opposed  by  them  when  named  fiir  the 
bishopric  of  Chalcedon.     On  Feb.  4  be  was,  however, 
appointed  bishop  of  that  diocese.     A  controrenj  sluinlv 
arose  between  him  and  the  regulars  of  his  own  Charck 
and  Smith  was  ordered  to  drop  the  title  of  Ordtnary  of 
England  which  he  had  assumed.     In  1629  two  prods- 
matioQS  were  issued  against  him,  which  induced  him  ta 
leave  the  kingdom  and  retire  to  France.     There  he  ex- 
ercised his  jurisdiction  over  the  Englii^i  Bomanists  Vv 
vicars-general  and  other  ecclesiastical  oflicera.     He  ex- 
perienced the  kindness  of  cardinal  Bichelien,  who  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  abbacy  of  Charroox ;  but  his  me- 
oessor,  Mazarin,  withdrew  his  protection,  and  defvirtd 
him  of  that  position.   He  afterwards  retired  to  an  apart- 
ment near  the  convent  of  some  English  nuna  in  the 
vicinity  of  Paris,  where  he  died,  March  18, 1666.     Smitb 
wrote  several  works  in  defence  of  himself  and  of  poperr 
in  his  dispute  with  the  regulara.     See  Allihooe,  Dirf. 
of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  vthorSj  s.  v. ;  Chalmers,  Binff.  Bitt. 
s.  V. ;  Dodd,  Church  History,  vtL  iii ;  Hook,  Eedew.  Bie^ 
s.  V. 

Smith,  Robert  (1),  an  English  divine  and  ede- 
cator,  was  bom  in  1689,  and  educated  at  Trinity  Colkp. 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degrees  of  A.H.  in  1711. 
AM,  in  1715,  LL.D.  in  1728,  and  D.D.  in  1739.  Infof- 
mation  respecting  Dr.  Smith  is  very  meagre.  He  n 
mathematical  preceptor  to  William,  duke  of  CuicM- 
land,  and  master  of  mechanics  to  George  II.  In  I7I6 
he  became  Plumian  professor  at  Cambridge,  and  after- 
wards succeeded  Bentley  as  master  of  Trinity.  He  died 
in  1768.  Smith's  works  are,  A  Conrpiefe'  System  ef 
Optics  (1728,  2  vols.  4to),  and  Harmonics,  or  the  PhSm- 
ophy  of  Musical  Sounds  (1 760).  See  AUibone,  I/ic*.  ^ 
Brit,  and  A  mer  Authors,' k  v.;  Cambridge  Gradtoki; 
Cumberland,  Hfe  ;  Chalmers,  Biog,  DicL,  a.  r. 

Smith,  Robert  (2),  D.D.,  an  eminent  Pmlme- 
rian  divine,  and  father  of  the  Revs.  John  Blair  Sntitk, 
D.D.,  and  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  D.D.,  was  bora  m 
Londonderry,  Ireland,  in  1723.  His  family  came  t« 
America  when  he  was  seven  years  old,  and  settled  at 
the  head^waters  of  the  Brandywine  River,  about  forrr 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  At  the  age  of  fiAeen  his  Buiid 
became  deeply  impressed  with  the  subject  of  rdigia 
under  the  preaching  of  Whitefield,  during  hb  fo«  vieit 
to  America,  and  he  soon  felt  a  strong  desire  to  devote 
himself  to  the  ministry.  He  accordingly  placed  Ykot- 
self  under  the  instruction  of  the  Kev.  Samuel  Blair,  who 
was  then  conducting  an  institution  for  the  education  ii 
young  men  for  the  ministry  at  Fagg^  Manor,  Chester 
Co.,  Pa.  There  he  made  very  rapid  imp«oremcftt  in 
both  classical  and  theological  knowledge;  was  licneed 
by  the  New  Side  Presbytery  of  Newcastle  Dec  27. 
1749,  and  ordained  and  installed  pastor  t^the  churctkcs 
in  Pequea  and  Leacock,  Pa.,  March  25,  1751.  Shonh 
after  his  settlement  he  founded  a  school,  dmigned  chietfr 
for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  ani 
Hebrew  languages,  which  was  afterwards  resorted  to  Iw 
many  who  were  subsequently  greatly  distinguiahed  is 
the  different  professions.  In  1759  he  rnigiMd  the  can 
of  the  congregation  of  Leacock:  in  1760  he  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  College  of  Nciv  Jeraer. 
and  in  1772  he  was  appointed  one  of  its  ovetsctf^^. 
and  held  the  office  during  the  rest  of  hia  life.  He 
was  the  second  moderator  of  the  General  AaeemUy,  wok 
the  last  public  act  of  his  life  was  to  attend  a  megiii^ 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  College  of  Mew  Jerarv. 
He  died  April  15, 1796.  Dr.  Smith  was  diaOngwaked 
(or  his  activity,  being  in  labors  moat  abandant.     ^  Fev 
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men  in  the  holy  ministry  have  been  more  useful  or 
more  esteemed."  He  published  a  sermon  preached  on 
the  nnicMi  of  the  Old  and  New  Side  Presbyteries  of 
NewcasUe,  entitled  A  Wheel  in  the  Middle  of  a  Wheel, 
or  the  HarmoKy  and  Connection  of  the  Various  A  ctt  of 
Dicine  Providence: — Two  Sermons  on  Sin  and  Holiness 
(1767): — A  Sermon  (1774): — Three  Sermons  on  Satnttg 
Faith,  in  the  Amer.  Preacher j  voL  iv  (1791).  See 
Spra«^ie,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit  ^  iii,  172;  AUibone, 
IHct,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Gen.  A  ssembly 
Miss,  Mag,  voL  ii ;  Timlow,  Hist,  Senn,     (J.  L.  S.) 

Smith,  Robert  (8),  D.D^  an  efficient  Episcopal 
minister  in  America,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  South 
Carolina,  was  bom  in  Norfolk,  England,  Aug.  25,  1732. 
He  passed  A.6w  and  A.M.  at  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
was  also  elected  fellow,  and  was  ordained  in  1756.  On 
his  arrival  in  America  he  was  successively  assistant  and 
rector  of  St.  Philip's,  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  was  spe- 
cially interested  in  the  negro  scbooL  He  exerted  him- 
self in  favor  of  the  American  cause,  and  went  to  the 
lines  as  a  common  soldier  at  the  siege  of  Charleston. 
Daring  the  Revolutionary  war  he  was  chaplain  to  the 
Continental  Hospital,  S.  C,  and  had  charge  of  St. 
Paul's,  Queen  Anne's  Co.,  Md.  He  devoted  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  to  teaching  and  the  care  and  organi- 
zation of  the  Episcopal  Church.  In  1789  he  was  made 
D.D.  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1795 
was  elected  bishop.  He  died  Oct.  28,  1801.  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  v,  170. 

flmlfh,  Robert  A.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Robertson  County,  Tenn.,  in  1809; 
converted  in  1828,  licensed  as  a  local  preacher  in  1832, 
received  on  trial  in  the  Tennessee  Conference  in  the 
same  year,  transferred  and  stationed  on  Oakmulgee  Cir- 
cuit in  1833,  at  Jones's  Valley  in  1834-35,  and  admitted 
into  full  connection  at  Montgomery,  in  1836,  where  he 
died,  Oct.  25, 1836.  He  was  a  man  of  deep  and  ardent 
piety,  a  good  preacher,  and  a  most  agreeable  compan- 
ion.    See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  ii,  487. 

Smith,  Robert  D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Lancaster  County, 
Pa.,  Oct.  21,  1802.  In  1813  his  family  removed  to 
Champaign  County,  O.,  where  he  lived  till  1824,  when 
he  went  to  Miwissippi  to  teach  school  There  he  was 
converted,  and  united  with  the  Church  Nov.  9,  1824. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1826,  and  preached  under 
the  presiding  elder  until  1828,  when  he  was  received  on 
trial  into  the  Mississippi  Conference.  He  labored  as 
missionary  to  the  Choctaw  nation  for  two  years  and  six 
months.  In  1831  he  was  stationed  in  Montgomery, 
Ala.;  1832,  Mobile;  1833,  Vicksburg;  1834,  New  Or- 
leans; 1835, Natchez;  1836, 0>le's  Creek  Circuit;  1837- 
38, Vicksburg  District;  1839,  Warren  Circuit ;  1840-41, 
appointed  president  of  the  Elizabeth  Female  Academy 
at  Washington ;  and  in  1842  he  was  at  Centenar)'  Col- 
lege. In  1843-45  he  labored  as  missionary  among  the 
colored  people  in  Madison  Parish,  La.,  where  he  closed 
his  life  and  work.  May  16, 1845.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Conferences  of  the  M,  E.  Church,  South,  1845,  p.  83. 

Smith,  Samuel,  an  English  clergyman  and  pop- 
ular writer  of  tracts,  was  born  in  or  near  Dudley,  Worces- 
tershire, in  1588,  and  studied  for  some  time  at  St.  Mary's 
Hall,  Oxford.  He  left  without  taking  a  degree,  and 
became  beneJiced  at  Prittlewell,  Essex,  and  afterwards, 
as  Wood  says,  in  his  own  county;  but,  according  to 
Calamy,  he  had  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Cressedge  and 
Cound,  Shropshire.  On  the  breaking-out  of  the  Rebell- 
ion he  went  to  London,  and  sided  with  the  Presbyte- 
rians. On  his  retum  to  the  country  he  was  appointed 
an  assistant  to  the  commissioners  for  the  ejection  of 
*' scandalous  and  ignorant  ministers  and  schoolmasters." 
At  the  Restoration  he  was  ejected  from  Cressedge.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  unknown,  but,  according  to  Wood, 
be  was  living  near  Dudley  in  1663.  Smith's  works  are, 
DatnePs  Blessed  Man  (Lond.  Svo):— The  Great  Assize 
(12mo;  thirty -one  editions  of  which  appeared  before 


1684):— i4  Fold  for  Christ s  Sheep  (printed  thirty4wo 
tiooes): — The  Christian's  Guide: — besides  other  tracts 
and  sermons.  See  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer, 
A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  BibUog,  s,  v. ;  Chalmers, 
Bioff,  Diet,  s.  V. 

Smith,  Samuel  Stanhope,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  dis^ 
tinguished  divine  and  educator  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  son  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Smith,  D.D.,  was 
born  in  Pequea,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  March  16, 1750.  At 
a  very  early  period  he  gave  indications  of  possessing 
a  mind  of  no  common  order.  When  he  was  only  six 
or  seven  years  old  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guages in  his  father's  school.  "  He  made  the  best  of 
his  opportunities,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  im* 
provement  in  ever>'  branch  to  which  he  directed  his 
attention."  He  became  a  communicant  in  the  Church 
under  his  father's  care  while  he  was  yet  under  the  pa* 
temal  roof;  and  before  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age 
graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  under  circum- 
stances the  most  honorable  and  gratifying.  After  gra<l- 
nation  he  returned  to  his  father's  house  and  spent  some 
time  *' partly  in  assisting  him  in  conducting  his  school, 
and  partly  in  vigorous  efforts  for  the  higher  cultivation 
of  his  own  mind."  In  1770  he  became  tutor  of  the 
classics  and  of  belles-lettres  in  the  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey, where  he  remained  for  upwards  of  two  years,  dis- 
charging his  duties  with  great  fidelity  and  acceptance, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  was  pursuing  a  course  of 
theological  study  privately.  In  1773  he  resigned  the 
position  of  tutor,  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Newcastle,  and  immediately  went  as  a  mission- 
ary to  the  western  counties  of  Virginia,  where  he  soon 
became  an  almost  universal  favorite.  So  powerful  an 
impression  did  he  make  that  some  of  the  most  wealthy 
and  influential  persons  soon  set  on  foot  a  project  for 
detaining  him  there  as  the  head  of  a  literary  institu- 
tion. A  seminary  was  subsequently  chartered  under  the 
name  of  HaMpden  Sidney  Collie,  and  he  took  upon 
himself  the  double  oflice  of  principal  of  the  seminary 
and  pastor  of  the  Church,  and  the  duties  of  both  he 
discharged  with  the  most  exemplary  fidelity.  In  1779 
he  accepted  the  professorship  of  moral  philosophy  in 
the  College  of  New  Jersey.  The  college  was  then  in 
ruins  in  consequence  of  the  uses  and  abuses  to  which  it 
had  been  subjected  by  both  the  British  and  American 
soldiers;  its  students  were  dispersed,  and  all  its  oper- 
ations had  ceased;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
during  thb  whole  period,  although  Dr.  Witherspoon*8 
name  could  not  fail  to  shed  glory  over  the  institution, 
and  he  was  always  intent  upon  the  promotion  of  its 
interests,  it  was  mainly  by  the  energy,  wisdom,  and 
generous  self^levotion  of  Dr.  Smith  that  the  college  was 
speedily  reorganized  and  all  its  usual  exercises  resumed. 
In  1783  Tale  College  honored  him  with  D.D.,  and  in 
1810  Harvard  University  with  LL.D.  In  1785  he  was 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  in  Philadelphia;  and  the  same  year 
was  appointed  to  deliver  their  anniversary  address,  and 
he  met  the  occasion  in  a  manner  which,  of  itself,  would 
have  conferred  lasting  honor  upon  his  name.  The  ad- 
dress was  afterwards  published  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  society,  and  subsequently  in  an  enlarged  and  im- 
proved form  in  a  separate  volume.  With  this  work  his 
reputation  as  a  philosopher  both  at  home  and  abroad 
is,  in  no  small  degree,  identified.  In  1786  he  was  as- 
sociated with  several  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
venerable  men  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  prepar- 
ing the  Form  of  Presbyterial  Government,  In  1794, 
Dr.  Witherspoon  having  died,  he  became  president  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey.  He  had  now  acquired  a 
wide  reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator.  His  baccalaureate 
discourses  particularly  attracted  large  numbers,  even 
from  remote  parts  of  the  country,  to  listen  to  them ;  but 
one  of  his  most  splendid  performances  was  his  oration, 
delivered  at  Trenton,  on  the  death  of  Washington.  The 
occasion  roused  his  faculties  to  the  utmost,  and  the  re« 
suit  was  a  production  of  great  beauty  and  power.    la 
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1802  the  college  edifice  was  burned,  together  with  the 
libraries,  furniture,  and  fixtures  of  every  description. 
The  trustees  resolved  to  rebuild  it  immediately.  Dr. 
Smith  made  a  begging  tour  through  the  Southern 
States,  and  returned  in  the  following  spring  with  about 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which,  with  other  liberal 
aid,  enabled  him  to  accomplish  vastly  more  than  he 
had  ventured  to  anticipate.  **  This  was  his  crowning 
achievement.  He  had  won  new  honors  and  guned 
many  new  friends.  The  college  was  popular  and  pros- 
perous, and  numbered  two  hundred  st4idents.  New 
buildings  were  soon  erected,  and  several  new  professors 
were  added  to  the  faculty.**  During  the  whole  period 
of  his  presidency  he  continued  to  contribute  to  the  ele- 
vation of  the  college  to  a  position  of  the  highest  use- 
fulness, and  ever  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  successful  disciplinarians  of  any  age.  In  1812, 
being  too  much  enfeebled  to  discharge  any  longer  the 
duties  of  his  office,  he  tendered  his  resignation  as  pres- 
ident and  retired  to  a  place  which  the  board  of  trustees 
provided  for  him,  and  there  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  He  died,  in  the  utmost  tranquillity,  Aug.  21, 
1819,  and  his  remains  were  laid  by  the  side  of  his  illus- 
trious predecessors.  Dr.  Smith  was  an  indefatigable 
student;  conversant  with  the  literature,  science,  philos- 
ophy, and  politics  of  ancient  and  modem  tiroes;  a  clas- 
sical scholar  in  the  highest  acceptation  of  the  phrase ; 
and  wrote  and  conversed  in  Latin  with  great  facility 
and  was  a  first-rate  prosodist.  As  a  preacher,  the  uni- 
form testimony  was  that  his  eloquence  in  his  best  days 
had  no  paralleL  His  superior  talents  as  professor  and 
principal  were  everywhere  spoken  of  and  acknowledged. 
As  a  man,  the  saintly  aspect,  the  tranquil  resignation, 
the  humble  faith,  the  generous  sympathy,  the  compre- 
hensive charity,  the  modest,  unpretending  gentleness 
of  his  whole  manner,  all  proclaimed  the  Christian  gen- 
tleman and  the  mature  and  gifted  good  man.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  his  publications :  Euafhn  the  CauMs 
of  the  Variety  of  Complexion  and  Fiffurt  of  the  Human 
SpecieSy  etc  (Phila.  1787,  8vo;  Edin.  1788,  8vo;  Lond. 
1799,  8vo;  2d  ed.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  1810,  8vo):— 
Sermons  (Newark,  N.  J.,  1799, 8vo ;  Lond.  1801, 8vo)  :— 
Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion  (Phila. 
1809, 12mo)  '.—Lectures  on  Moral  and  Political  Philoso- 
phy  (Trenton,  N.  J.,  1812,  2  vols.  8vo) : — Comprehensice 
View  of  Principles  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion 
(New  Brunswick,  1815, 8vo).  He  also  published  a  num- 
ber of  single  sermons,  orations,  and  discourses  (1781- 
1810).  Ailer  his  death  appeared  Sermons^  vfith  a  Brief 
Memoir  of  his  Life  and  Writings  (Phila.  1821,  2  vols. 
8vo).  Sec  Sprague,  Anmtls  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  iii, 
885-845;  Life  and  Works  ofPhUip  Lindsley  (1866),  iii, 
662;  Life  of  Dr.  A  rchibald  A  lexnnder,  p.  265;  New  York 
Med,  and  Phys.  Joum,  1809;  Mitchell  [Dr.  John],  Es- 
say on  the  Caxtses  of  the  Different  Colors  of  People  in 
Different  Climates;  Anaiec,  Mag,  xv,  448 ;  xvi,  1 ;  Ram- 
say [Dr.  David],  Hist,  of  the  United  States,  1607-1808; 
continued  to  the  treatv  of  Ghent  bv  S.  S.  Smith,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  and  other  literary  gentlemen ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors ;  Davidson,  Hi^.  of  the  Prekt, 
Church  m  Kentucky ,  p.  89 ;  Thomas,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Smith,  Samuel  W.  (1),  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  England  in  1812, 
and  began  to  preach  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  In  1834 
he  joined  the  itinerant  ministry,  in  which  he  continued 
to  labor  until  his  death,  March  16, 1858.  See  Minutes 
of  Annual  Cotferences,  1858,  p.  99. 

Smith,  fikunnel  W.  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Churoh,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and 
identified  himself  with  the  Weslevan  Methodists  in 
Cork.  On  May  25,  1881,  he  reached  Quebec,  Ca.,  and 
shortly  after  removed  to  Point  of  Rocks,  Md.,  still  fol- 
lowing his  profession  of  teacher.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  January,  1885,  and  was  received  on  trial  into 
the  Baltimore  0>nference  in  March,  1888.    After  twen- 


ty years  of  active  service,  he  was  diaabled  by  as 
dent,  being  struck  by  a  fire-engine,  and  soon  after  died, 
June  7, 1859.  ^t^  Mumtcs  of  Ammal  OmferemeeSjimk, 
p.  19. 

Smith,  Seth,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  bom  in  Bristol  County,  Me.,  Feb.  1, 
1805,  and  was  converted  in  Onondaga  CcNinty,  N.  T^ 
June,  1829.  He  removed  to  Indiana  in  1834,  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1837,  and  joined  the  travelling  om- 
nection  in  1888.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Soutb-eait 
Indiana  Conference,  and  labored  faithfully  until  abmc 
a  month  previous  to  his  death,  Oct.  1, 1858.  See  JVm- 
utes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1858,  p.  290. 

Smith,  Socrates,  a  minister  of  the  Presbyteriaa 
Church,  was  bom  in  Henniker,  N.  H.,  June  16,  ]ttl4. 
He  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1842  and  es- 
tered  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  took 
the  full  course  and  graduated  in  1845.  He  was  sono 
thereafter  ordained,  and  accepted  a  call  Nov.  23, 1845, 
to  Beardstown.  111.,  as  a  stated  supply.  After  remain- 
ing one  year,  he  became  a  stated  supply  to  the  Panther 
Creek  Church,  BL,  where  he  remained  untU  1849,  and 
then  became  teacher  of  a  classical  school  in  (xreenviQe, 
111.  He  continued  in  this  position  until  1853,  when  be 
received  a  comminsion  as  home  missionary,  and  laliofcd 
at  Jersey  ville  and  Troy,  111.,  to  1859.  Afler  this  be  re- 
signed his  commission  and  remained  without  charge  in 
GreenviUe,  where  he  died  in  1869.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Smith.  Stephen,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  bora  in  Hampshire  CouBtr, 
Va.,  Nov.  1, 1802,  and  united  with  the  Church  in  l8lK 
He  was  received  into  the  Baltimore  Conference  in  1830. 
In  1844  he  lost  his  voice  while  preaching  in  a  nev, 
damp  church,  and  took  a  superannuate  and  afterwards 
a  supernumerary,  relation.  In  1867  he  again  became 
efl^ective,  so  continuing  until  his  death,  Oct.  9,  1871. 
See  Mitmtes  of  A  ntmal  Conferences  of  the  M,  E,  Chvixk, 
South,  1872,  p.  648. 

Smith,  Sydney,  an  English  clergyman  and  cel- 
ebrated humorist,  was  bom  in  Woodford,'  Essex,  is 
1771,  and  was  educated  at  Winchester  School  and  New 
College,  Oxford,  where,  in  1790,  he  obtained  a  fellowship 
of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Having  entered  tlu 
Church,  he  became,  in  1794,  curate  of  Ameabury,  Wdx- 
shire,  but  three  years  later  went  to  Edinburgh  mm  a  pri- 
vate tutor  to  the  son  of  the  squire  of  hia  parish.  Dar- 
ing this  time,  he  officiated  in  the  Episcopal  cbapd 
there.  In  1802,  in  connection  with  Jeffrey,  Hccner, 
Brougham,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  Playfair,  and  othoi, 
Smith  started  the  Edinburgh  Review,  to  the  first  num- 
ber of  which,  as  editor,  he  contributed  seven  artide& 
In  1808  he  went  to  London,  and  was  soon  popular  as  a 
preacher,  as  a  lecturer  on  moral  philoaophy  (1804-6), 
and  as  a  brilliant  conversationalist.  In  1806,  during 
the  short  reign  of  the  Wliigs,  he  was  presented  by  kiil 
Erskine  to  the  rectory  of  Foston-le-Clay,  Torkriure, 
worth  about  five  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Failing  ts 
exchange  this  for  some  more  desirable  living,  be  bnOt 
a  new  rectory,  and  in  1814  moved  into  it  with  his  fann 
ily.  Some  eighteen  years  afterwards  the  duke  of  Dev- 
onshire gave  him  the  living  of  Londesboroogfa  (scrco 
hundred  pounds  a  year)  to  hold  unHl  Mr.  Howard,  son 
of  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  came  of  age.  In  1828  lord  cha»> 
cellor  Lyndhurst  presented  him  to  a  prebends]  Mall  ia 
Bristol,  and  enabled  him  to  exchange  Foeton  lor  Combe 
Florey,  Somersetshire.  In  1881  eari  Grey  appoioted 
him  one  of  the  canons  residentiary  of  St.  Paul^  Hav- 
ing inherited  considerable  property  from  his  brother 
Courtenay,  he  invested  largely  in  the  puUic  atock  cf 
Pennsylvania;  and  the  n^lect  €»f  that  state  to  pay  the 
interest  on  her  bonds  called  out  his  Petitiom  to  Ccmgress 
and  Letters  on  American  Debts,  He  died  in  Loadoa, 
Feb.  22, 1846.  Sydney  Smith  was  not  ooty  the  witti- 
est, but  one  of  the  wisest,  men  of  his  age.  Hia  life  wsa 
devoted  to  the  removal  of  great  abuses,  and  to  the  ex- 
posure of  public  vices  and  crimes  at  a  thne  when  vkc 
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ras  enthroned  in  bigh  pUoee,  and  when  so  many  peiilB  | 
nvironed  the  path  of  a  reformer  as  to  require,  in  even 
he  mildest  innovator,  a  large  stock  of  humanity  and 
ji  equal  share  of  courage.  Without  the  power  and 
»restige  which  in  England  usually  follow  high  birth  or 
realth,  he  exercised  a  greater  influence  over  the  pub* 
ic  mind  of  bis  day  than  any  man  except,  perhaps,  lord 
brougham.  He  erred  at  times  in  treating  sacred  sub- 
iects  with  levity  and  seeming  irreverence;  but  this 
auk  was  one  of  natural  temperament  and  had  no  root 
n  infidelity.  Although  his  Christianity  partook  of  the 
emper  of  the  time  and  circle  in  which  he  moved,  and 
lad,  therefore,  far  less  of  the  evangelical  element  than 
ould  be  desired,  it  is  yet  dear  that  his  life  was  main- 
y  regulated  by  a  strung  sense  of  duty  and  that  he 
sand  peace  and  comfort  in  his  abiding  faith  in  the 
:reAt  truths  of  religion.  Uis  writings  are.  Six  Sermom 
Edinb.  1800,  small  8vo): — contributions  to  the  Edm- 
urgh  Review  (published  1889)  v—Pder  Plymley'i  Let- 
frs  (1807),  to  promote  Catholic  emancipation: — Ser- 
fiofu  (1809, 2  vols.) ; — Speeches  on  Catholic  Claims  and 
^efonn  Biil  (1826-51) :~rArce  LetUrs  to  Archdeacon 
Singleton  on  the.  Ecclesiastical  Commission  (1837^9) : — 
rhe  Bailfll  (1837)  -.—Letter  to  Lord  John  Russell  on  the 
7hurch  Bills  (1938):— Letters  on  Railusays  (1842):— 
'Mters  on  American  Debts  (1843).  After  his  death  ap- 
leared,  Fraffments  on  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Church 
Lond.  1845,  8vo)  :— Sermons  (ibid.  1846,  8vo)  -.—Ele- 
Jientary  Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy  (1850, 8vo).  See 
\feinoir  of  Rev.  Sydney  Smithy  bv  his  daughter,  lady 
lolland  (N.  Y.  1855,  2  vols.  12mo) ;  AUiboue,  Diet,  of 
3riU  and  Amer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Smith,  Thomas  (1),  a  learned  English  divine  and 
rriter,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Allhallows,  Barking, 
ildsex,  June  3, 1688,  and  was  educated  at  Queen's  Col- 
»^e,  Oxford,  being  elected  fellow  in  1666.  In  June, 
668,  he,  as  chaplain,  accompanied  Sir  Daniel  Harvey, 
nabassador  to  Constantinople,  and  returned  in  1671. 
n  1676  he  travelled  in  France,  and  returning  shortly 
le  became  chaplain  to  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  secretary 
f  state.  In  1688  he  took  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  the 
ear  following  was  presented  by  his  college  to  the  rec- 
my  of  Stanlake,  diocese  of  Oxford,  but  resigned  it  in  a 
lontb.  In  1687  he  was  collated  to  a  prebend  in  the 
Church  of  Heytesbury,  Wilts.  In  August,  1688,  be  was 
eprived  of  his  fellowship  by  Dr.  GifTard  because  he 
efused  to  live  among  the  new  popish  fellows  of  that 
ollege.  He  was,  however,  restored  in  October  follow- 
sg ;  but  afterwards,  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  to  Will- 
im  and  Mary,  his  fellow^ship  was  pronounced  void, 
uly  25,  1692.  He  died  at  London,  May  11,  1710. 
Lmong  his  learned  works  are  the  following :  Diatriba 
e  Ch<Udaicis  Paraphrastis  (Oxon.  1662, 8vo) : — Syntag- 
ta  de  Druidum  Moribus  ac  Institvtis  (Lond.  1664, 8vo) : 
-JSpistolte  Ductj  etc  (Oxon.  1672, 8vo) : — De  Graces  Ec- 
lesicB  Hodiemo  Statu  Epistola  (ibid.  1676, 8vo)  i—Afis- 
ellanea  (2  vols.  12mo ;  vol  i,  1686 ;  voL  ii,  1690) :  —Epis- 
iloB  et  Annales  Camdem  ah  A.D.  1603  ad  1623,  etc. 
1691,  4to>  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer, 
I  Hthors,  B.  V. ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  Bibliog,  s.  v. ;  Chalmers, 
iiog,  Dict^  s.  v. 

Smith,  Thomas  (2),  a  Congregational  minister, 
ras  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  10,  1702,  graduated 
rom  Harvard  in  1720,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
Lpril,  1722.  On  account  of  his  youth  he  declined  a 
all  from  the  Church  in  Bellingham,  Mass.,  but  preach- 
d  in  rarioos  places  as  a  supply.  On  March  8, 1727,  a 
/hurch  was  constituted  at  Falmouth  and  Mr.  Smith 
ras  ordained  its  pastor,  and  continued  such  until  1764^ 
rheo,  on  account  of  infirmity,  he  received  Rev.  Samuel 
>eane  as  his  colleague.  He,  however,  preached  in  his 
urn  till  the  close  of  1784.  His  death  took  place  May 
13, 1795.  The  only  publications  of  Mr.  Smith  are  a 
Urmon  (1756)  at  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Solomon  Lom- 
tard,  and  a  Prcutioal  Discourse  to  Secfaring  Men  (1771). 
hee  Spragaej  Atmals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  i,B26, 


Smith,  Thomas  (8),  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Kent  County,  Md.,  June  8, 1776.  He 
was  converted  in  early  life,  hegnn  to  preach  in  his  eigh- 
teenth year,  was  received  into  the  Philadelphia  Confer- 
ence May  20, 1798,  and  "  the  demonstrations  which  had 
attended  Abbott's  labors  were  repeated  at  almost  all  his 
appointments,  and  hundreds  of  souls  were  gathered  into 
the  societies."*  He  labored  sis  follows :  Caroline  Circuit, 
1798;  Flanders  Circuit,  N.  J.,  1799;  Northampton  Cir- 
cuit, Ya.,  1800-1 ;  Dover,  Del.,  1802;  Annamessex,  Md., 
1803 ;  Talbot  Circuit,  1804 ;  Seneca  Circuit,  N.  Y.,  1805 ; 
Burlington,  N.  J.,  1806;  Asbury,  N.  J.,  1807;  Lewiston, 
Del,  1808;  St.  George's,  Philadelphia,  1809;  Cecil, Md., 
1810;  Smyrna,  Del,  1811 ;  Kent,  Md.,  1812 ;  Accomack, 
Ya.,  1818;  from  1814  to  1816  he  was  allowed  a  respite 
on  account  of  ill-health;  Kent  Circuit,  1817;  New 
Brunswick,  1818;  Kensington,  1819;  Kent,  1820-21 ;  su- 
pernumerary in  1822,  in  which  relation  he  continued 
until  his  death,  in  May,  1844.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  man  of 
unquestioned  piety,  a  superior  pastor,  and  a  powerful 
preacher.  He  preached  **  with  the  utmost  brevity,  but 
with  the  utmost  power."  He  possessed  a  faith  admira- 
ble in  its  earnestness  and  sublime  in  its  power.  See 
Minutes  of  A  nnual  Confei-ences^  iii,  595 ;  Experience  and 
Ministerial  Labors  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  edited  by 
the  Rev.  David  Daily  (N.  Y.  1848);  Stevens,  /list,  of  the 
M,  E.  Church,  iii,  379,  415 ;  iv,  269.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Smith,  Thomas  (4),  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  in  Litchfield,  Me.,  Aug.  17,  1812.  Converted 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  set  out  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  ministry,  and,  by  his  own  exertions  prepared 
for  college,  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1840,  and 
at  Bangor  Theological  Seminary  In  1843.  He  preached 
in  Maine  at  Cherryfield  and  Orrington,  and  in  1849  be- 
came pastor  of  Brewer  Yillage,  where  he  continued  un- 
til his  death,  April  7, 1861.  Mr.  Smith  was  pre-emi- 
nently excellent  as  a  pastor,  and  was  much  beloved* 
by  his  people.  He  was  much  attached  to  his  work, 
and  pursued  his  objects  with  unconquerable  energy. 
See  CoT^egaiional  Quarterly,  1861,  p.  376. 

Smith,  Thomas  C,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  Jan.  1, 1807,  embraced  religion  in  1824, 
was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  South  Carolina  Conference 
Feb.  11,  1828,  and  appointed  to  Washington  Circuit, 
6a.;  Reedy  River  Circuit  in  1828;  received  into  full 
connection  in  1830,  and  sent  to  Morgan  ton  Circuit; 
CoO|>er  River^Circuit  in  1831-32;  supernumerary  on 
Lancaster  Circuit  in  1833;  retumed  effective  and  ap- 
pointed to  Lincolnton  Circuit  in  1834;  superannuated 
in  1^5,  in  which  relation  he  continued  until  his  death, 
Nov.  27, 1837.  As  a  minister  he  possessed  good  preach- 
ing abilities,  and  was  much  beloved  by  those  with 
whom  he  labored.    See  Minutes  of  Ann,  Conf.  ii,  575. 

Smith,  Thomas  O.,  a  Dutch  Reformed  minister, 
was  bom  in  Scotland  in  1756,  came  to  America  in  1774, 
and  enlisted  actively  in  the  cause  of  American  indepen- 
dence. After  the  Revolutionary  war  he  studied  for  the 
ministry  under  Dr.  John  Mason,  and  obtained  license  to 
preach  in  1791  from  the  Associate  Reformed  Church. 
His  ministry  covered  the  period  of  forty-six  years,  dur- 
ing most  of  which  (1808  to  1837)  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  Tarry  town,  N.  Y.  He  had 
previously  been  settled  in  the  Associate  Reformed  Church 
in  Orange  County,  and  then  in  Ubter  County,  in  the 
churches  of  Esopus,  Bloomingdale,  and  Hurley.  He 
was  always  a  favorite  preacher,  popular  in  manner, 
evangelical  in  spirit,  and  Calvinistic  in  creed,  and  in 
the  pulpit  was  particularly  practical  and  experimental. 
He  possessed  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  and  a  warm 
heart  with  a  vigorous  intellect.  His  ministry  was  dis- 
criminating, and  in  every  respect  useful  and  honored. 
See  Corwin,  Manual  of  the  Rtformed  Church,  p.  219, 
220.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Smith,  Turner  H.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Buncombe  Coun- 
ty, N.  C,  May  15, 1818,  and  moved  to  Missouri  in  1883. 
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He  united  with  the  Church  in  1889,  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1846,  and  entered  the  St,  Louis  Conference  in 
1851.  He  was  ordained  deacon  Oct.  1, 1864;  and  elder 
Ocu  12, 1856.  He  died  April  20,  1857.  See  Mimtfea 
of  Annual  Cot\ferenett  of  the  M,  E,  Ckurck,  Souths  1857, 
p.  744. 

Smith  (or  Smyth),  William  (1),  an  English 
prelate,  was  a  native  of  Lancashire,  and  bom  about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century.  He  took  his  LL.B.  degree 
at  Oxford  before  1492,  when  he  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Cheshunt,  Hertfordshire,  by  the  countess  of 
Richmond.  Previous  to  this  (Sept.  20,  1485)  he  was 
appointed  derk  of  the  hanaper,  and  a  few  years  after 
was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  St.  Stepheu*s,  Westmin- 
ster. In  1493  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Lichdeld 
and  Coventry.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  made  presi- 
dent of  the  prince*s  council  within  the  marches  of  Wales. 
There  was  a  renewal  of  this  commission  in  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  Henry  VII,  of  which  Smith  was  again 
lord-president.  In  1495  he  rebuilt  the  hospital  of  St. 
John,  Lichfield,  and  gave  a  new  body  of  statutes  for 
the  use  of  the  society.  Bbhop  Smith  was  translated  to 
the  see  of  Linoolu  in  November,  1495.  In  1500  he  was 
electeil  chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  in  1507-8  he  con- 
certed the  plan  of  Brasenose  College,  along  with  his 
friend  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  and  lived  to  see  it  completed. 
He  died  at  Buckden,  Jan.  2, 1513  (1514),  and  was  in- 
terred in  Lincoln  Cathedral  See  Churton,  Livti  of  Ike 
Founders;  Chalmers,  Hittt^  of  Oxford;  Hook,  Ecdes. 
Biog. ;  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Smith,  William  (2),  a  learned  English  divine, 
was  bom  in  Worcester  in  1711,  and  educated  at  the 
grammar-school  of  that  city,  and  afterwards  at  New 
College,  Oxford,  from  which  be  graduated  in  1732.  In 
1735  he  was  presented  by  James,  earl  of  Derby,  to  the 
•rectory  of  Trinity  Church,  Chester,  and  by  his  son  to 
the  deanery  of  Chester  in  1758.  He  held  the  master- 
ship of  Brentwood  School,  Essex,  for  one  year,  1718; 
and  in  1758  was  nomiiuiced  one  of  the  ministers  of  Su 
George's  Church,  Liverpool,  which  he  resigned  in  1767. 
With  his  deanery  he  held  the  parish  churches  of  Hand- 
ley  and  Trinity,  but  in  1780  resigned  the  last  for  the 
rectory  of  West  Kirkby.  He  died  Jan.  12, 1787.  He 
is  known  in  the  literary  world  chiefly  by  bis  valuable 
translation  of  Ijmginus  on  the  Sublime  (1788,  8vo) : — 
Thucydides  (1753,  2  vols.  4to;  reprinted  in  1781,  8vo): 
— Xenophon^i  History  of  the  Ajpunrs  of  Greece  (1770, 
4to)  i^Xine  Sermons  on  the  Beatitudes  (1782, 8vo).  See 
AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthorSf  s.  v. ;  Dar- 
ling, Cyclop,  Bibliog,  s.  v. ;  Gentletnan^s  Magazine,  voL 
Ixi ;  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Smith,  William  (3),  D.D.,  an  Episcopalian  cler- 
gyman,  was  bora  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  in  1727,  and 
was  graduated  at  the  college  in  his  native  city  in  1747. 
For  three  years  he  taught  a  parochial  school,  and  in 
1750  came  to  the  United  Sutes.  He  acted  as  private 
tutor  in  the  family  of  Gov.  Martin,  on  Long  Island,  for 
two  years,  when  he  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the 
Seminary  in  Philadelphia,  which  has  since  become  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  accepted,  went  to 
England  for  holy  orders,  and  being  ordained  in  Decem- 
ber, 1753.  returned,  and  in  the  May  following  took  charge 
of  the  institution.  In  1759  he  returned  to  England  and 
received  his  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, and  about  the  same  time  from  Aberdeen  College. 
A  few  years  after  the  same  degree  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  In  1766  the  mission 
in  Oxford  being  vacant^  t)r.  Smith  undertook  to  supply 
it  twice  in  three  weeks,  and  was  placed  by  his  own 
request  on  the  list  of  the  society*s  missionaries  the  next 
year.  Dr.  Smith  held  a  somewhat  indecisive  attitude 
in  the  contest  that  resulted  in  the  nation's  independence. 
The  charter  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia  being  taken 
away  in  November,  1779,  Dr.  Smith  became  rector  of 
Chester  Parish,  Md.,  and  established  a  classical  semi- 
nary, which  in  June,  1782,  was  chartered  as  Washing* 


ton  CoUege,  of  which  be  became  president.  He  wai 
president  of  the  convention  which  orgaoized  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  and  in  June  foUoving  vis 
elected  bishop  of  Maryland ;  but  finding  atrong  oppcm- 
tion  to  an  episcopau  in  that  state,  and  oihets  elsewheie 
opposed  to  his  consecration,  be  gave  up  the  roatter  al- 
together. In  1788  he  took  charge  also  of  St.  Paul's 
Parish,  Kent  Co.,  which  he  held  for  two  yeaca.  He 
was  on  the  committee  appointed  in  1785  to  rerise  the 
Prayer-book.  In  1789,  the  charter  of  the  Ccdlegc  «f 
Philadelphia  having  been  restored,  he  again  became  iu 
president.  He  died  at  Philaddphia,  May  14,  1801 
**Dr.  Smith  was  a  learned  scholar,  an  eloqoent  uA 
greatly  popular  preacher,  and  distinguished  as  a  teaeber 
of  the  liberal  sciences,  and  an  astronomer.*  He  was 
the  author  of  many  occasional  aermona,  addreaaea,  let- 
ters, pamphlets,  etc,  of  which  a  selection  was  poblubfd. 
with  a  preface  by  bishop  White,  under  tbe  title  of  The 
Works  of  WiUiam  Smith,  D,D,  (Phila.  1808,  2  v»k 
8vo).  For  a  complete  list  of  these  works,  see  Spragne. 
A  nnals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  v,  161 ;  also  AUibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors,  s.  v.;  Duyckinck,  Cychp, 
of  Amer.  LiC  i,  888;  Rich,  BibL  Awter.  Nova,  i,  111. 
129,  225,  245,  879. 

Bmith, 'William  (4),  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  ckrgv- 
man,  was  bora  in  Scotland  about  1754,  and  came,  an 
ordained  minister,  to  the  United  States  in  1785.  Short- 
ly after  he  was  settled  in  Stepney  Parish,  Md.,  and  after 
remaining  there  two  years  became  rector  of  St.  PknTi 
Church,  Narraganset,*R.  I.  He  left  Jan.  28,  1790,  to 
assume  the  rectorship  of  Trinity  Chun^  Newport.  B.  I. 
He  was  instramental  in  organizing  tbe  Church  in  Rhode 
Island.  He  left  Newport  April  12, 1797,  to  take  cbar^ 
of  St.  Paulas  Church,  Norwalk,  Conn.,  where  he  renudiied 
until  1800,  when  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  be 
opened  a  grammar>echooL  In  1802  he  becanae  principal 
of  the  Episcopal  Academy  at  Cheshire,  N.  Y.,  which  be 
left  in  1806,  and  returaed  to  New  York,  where  he  died. 
April  6, 1821.  He  was  author  of  The  JfeaMmaUemeaa  (/ 
Setting  Forth  the  Praises  of  God  (N.  Y.  1814, 12mo):- 
Essays  on  the  Christjan  Ministry  : — ChtnUe  for  PmUit 
Worship:  —  Offiee  of  Institution  of  Mimieters,  in  tbe 
American  Prayer-book: — also  occaeiona]  aermoas  asd 
articles  in  periodicals.  See  AUibone,  IHct,  of  Brit,  md 
Amer,  Authors,  s.  v.;  Spragne,  AnnaU  of  the  Awtrr. 
Pulpit,  V,  845. 

Smith,  'William  (5),  D.D.,  a  Preabrteiian  mimi- 
ter,  was  bom  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  July  17,  1798.  Ik 
entered  Jefferson  College,  and  after  hia  graduation  va» 
appointed  to  a  tutorship  in  the  same.  In  1821  be  was 
inducted  into  the  professorship  of  ancient  langoaires. 
He  held  this  position  with  marked  ability  for  a  qoaner 
of  a  century,  when,  on  the  division  of  the  chair  and  tbe 
appointment  of  a  professor  of  the  Latin  language,  be 
was  made  vice-president  of  the  c(^ege  and  profeaenr  d 
the  Greek  language  and  literature.  Such  he  cootiaoe^ 
at  the  union  of  the  Canonsburg  and  Jefferson  coUef^t:* 
in  1865.  Dr.  Smith  was  a  profound  linguist,  and  an  sUe 
teacher  of  the  languages.  Preferring  retirement  afi« 
so  long  a  service,  he  resigned,  and  was  made  emeritBi 
professor,  the  college  being  unwilling  to  part  with  t 
man  of  such  eminent  attainmenta.  He  died  at  Canoos- 
burg,  July  17, 1878.     (W.  P.  &) 

Smith,  "William  (6),  a  minister  of  the  Methodic 
Episcopal  Church,  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Conference  in  1802,  was  ordained  deacoa  in  1  A»i 
and  elder  in  1806.  He  located  in  1819,  bat  in  18^  hk 
name  appears  on  the  Minute*  as  supernumeranr,  which 
relation  he  held  until  1882,  when  he  became  aupefaiai*- 
ated,  and  so  continued  until  his  death  at  Lnn^  Braock 
N.  J.,  April  8, 1854.  See  MimiUs  <^A  tmual  Cam/ensKtt. 
1854,  p.  352. 

Smith,  William  (7),  a  Methodist  Episcofifti  moi- 
ister,  was  bora  in  Niagara,  Upper  Canada,  March  %, 
1802,  was  converted  when  about  twenty  years  of  a^. 
joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Canada,  aod 
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prepared  bimself  for  the  ministry  in  Cazenovia  (N.T.) 
Seminary.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Canada  Conference 
in  IS27,  which  he  served  with  fidelity  and  acceptance 
ctaring  a  period  of  eight  years,  filling  such  responsible 
statinos  as  Brockville,  Kingston,  and  Toronto.  In  1885 
he  removed  to  New  England,  and  in  1886  was  received 
into  the  New  England  Conference,  and  preached  stioce»- 
sively  at  Wllliamsborg,  Westfield,  Charlestown,  Lynn, 
Wood  End,  and  Charch  Street,  Boston,  where  he  died, 
March  80, 1848.  He  was  a  good  man,  and  benevolence, 
fiiithfolness,  and  conscientiousness  were  among  the  traits 
of  his  character.  In  doing  the  work  of  a  pastor  he  shone 
pre-eminently  bright.  1^  Mmuta  o/Amnud  Cotter- 
eneeSj  iii,  450. 

Smith,  WlHlam  (8),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Kenilworth,  England, 
Feb.  26,  1826,  was  converted  at  the  age  of  eleven,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  when  but  sixteen.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1857,  and  was  received  on  trial  by 
the  Upper  Iowa  Conference  in  1858.  In  1871  he  was 
ap{K>inted  presiding  elder,  but  was  prevented  from  com- 
pleting his  term  of  four  years*  service  by  death.  May  20, 
1875w     See  Minutes  of  A  nnucU  CotrfertnceSy  1875,  p.  128. 

Smith,  William  (9),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Eptsoopal  Church,  was  converted  and  united  with  the 
Mount  Pleasant  (Pa.)  Church,  Radnor  Circuit.  In  1856 
he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  received  on  trial  in  the 
Philadelphia  Conference.  In  1864  his  health  declined, 
and  he  was  superannuated.  He  died  June  7, 1864,  aged 
thirty-one.     See  Minutes  of  Amu  Conf  1865,  p.  85. 

Smith,  WilUam  Andre'VO',  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Fred- 
ericksburg, Va.,  Nov.  29, 1802.  He  received  a  good  Eng- 
lish education  in  Petersburg,  united  with  the  Church  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Vir- 
ginia Conference  in  Febmary,  1825.  In  1833  he  became 
agent  for  the  Randolph  Macon  College,  and  afterwards 
continued  to  fill  the  chief  stations  in  his  conference  until 
1846,  when  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  college. 
This  office  he  held  for  twenty  years,  and  acted  also  «s 
professor  of  rhetoric,  logic,  and  mental  and  moral  phi- 
losophy. In  1866  he  resigned  the  presidency,  and  was 
trans.^erred  to  the  St.  Louis  Conference.  He  was  elect* 
ed  president  of  Central  College,  Mo.,  in  1868.  In  Octo- 
ber of  the  same  year  he  became  the  subject  of  a  disease 
that  eventually  caused  his  death,  March  1,  1870.  Mr. 
Smith  was  one  of  the  leading  minds  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  dm- 
feremees  of  the  M,  E,  Churchy  Souths  1870,  p.  479. 

Smith,  William  R.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and 
son  of  Robert  Smith,  D.D.,  was  bora  in  Pequea,  Pa.,  May 
10, 1752.  He  graduated  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1773,  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbyter>'  of  Newcastle,  Del., 
io  1776,  and  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Church 
in  Wilmington  about  1786.  He  resigned  his  charge  in 
1796,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  church- 
es of  Harlingen  and  Shannock,  N.  J.,  in  which  relation 
he  died,  about  the  year  1815.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
Dewitt  writes,  **  I  remember  him  while  I  was  studying 
theology  at  New  Branswick,  1810-12.  He  was  plain  in 
his  manners,  a  judicious  and  instmctive  preacher,  with- 
out much  power  of  elocution ;  a  fisithful  pastor,  and  ami- 
able and  exemplary  in  his  spirit  and  deportment.**  See 
Spragoe,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpily  in.  173. 

Smith,  Worthington,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  in  Hadley,  Mass.,  1795.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Williams  College  in  1816,  studied  theology  at 
Andover,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1819.  He  was 
minister  at  St.  Albans,  Vu,  1823^9,  and  was  president 
of  the  University  of  Vermont  from  1849  until  his  death 
at  St.  Albans,  Feb.  18,  1856.  He  published  separate 
Sermons  (1846, 1848, 1849) :— and  a  volume  of  Sermons^ 
with  a  Memoir  of  his  L\fe  by  Rav.  Joseph  Torrcy  (An- 
dover, 1861, 12mo). 

Smithen,  Wiluam  Colubr,  D.D.,  an  English 
dergyman,  was  bom  in  1796,  and  was  educated  at 


Queen's  College,  Oxford.  He  served  the  cure  of  St» 
Alphage,  Greenwich,  for  eighteen  years,  that  of  Charl- 
ton for  five  vears:  and  was  also  principal  of  a  school. 
He  died  at  Maize  HUl,  Greenwich,  Feb.  19, 1861.  HU 
works  were  principally  educational,  as.  The  Classical 
Student's  Manual:— On  the  ParticUsy  the  Middle  Verb, 
etc    See  Allibone,  Diet,  ofBriL  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Smoke  (usually  1^9,  ashdn,  raTvJc;  but  in  Gen. 
zix,  28 ;  Psa.  cxuc,  88,  the  stronger  word  "t*lh3^p,  IMr, 

is  used,  like  rv^fuuy  Matt,  xii,  20).  On  the  expression 
**  pillars  of  smoke**  (Joel  ii,  80, 81 ;  Acts  ii,  19, 20)  Thom- 
son remarks  {Land  and  Book,  ii,  811)  that  they  "are 
probably  those  columns  of  sand  and  dust  raised  high  in 
the  air  by  local  whirlwinds,  which  often  accompany  the 
sirocco.  On  the  great  desert  of  the  Haur&n  I  have  seen 
a  score  of  them  moving  with  great  rapidity  over  the 
plain.**    See  Whirlwucd. 

Smotbennaii,  Jbssk  S.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  admitted  into  the 
Memphis  Conference  in  1854.  He  labored  in  the  reg- 
ular work  of  the  ministry  (with  the  exceptidn  of  one 
year*s  service  in  the  army  during  the  rebellion)  until 
bis  death,  in  1868.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences 
of  the  M,  E,  Churchy  South,  1868,  p.  485. 

Smyrna,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  (1)  the  moth- 
er of  Adonis,  commonly  called  Myrrha ;  (2)  one  of  the 
Amazons  from  whom  the  town  in  Asia  Minor  derived 
I  its  name. 

Sm3rT'na  (^fivpva,  myrrh),  a  city  which  derived  its 
Biblical  importance  from  its  prominent  mention  as  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  Apocalyptic  churches  of  Asia  Minor 
(Rev.  ii,  8-11).  (In  the  following  account  we  freely 
use  the  matter  in  the  Classical  and  Biblical  dictionaries 
on  the  subject.) 

I.  History. — This  celebrated  commercial  city  of  Ionia 
(PtoL  V,  2)  is  situated  near  the  bottom  of  that  gulf  of 
the  iEgean  Sea  which  receives  its  name  from  it  (Mela, 
i,  17,  8),  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Meles,  and  820 
stadia  north  of  Ephesus  (Strabo,  xv,  682).  It  is  in  N.  lat. 
88^  26',  E.  long.  27^  7'.  Smyrna  is  said  to  have  been  a 
verv  ancient  town  founded  bv  an  Amazon  of  the  name 
of  Smyrna,  who  had  previously  conquered  Ephesus.  In 
consequence  of  this,  Smyrna  was  regarded  as  a  colony  of 
Ephesus.  The  Ephesian  colonists  are  said  afterwards  to 
have  been  expelled  by  iEolians,  who  then  occupied  the 
place,  until,  aided  by  the  Colophonians,the  Ephesian  col- 
onists were  enabled  to  re-establish  themselves  at  Smyrna 
(ibid,  xiv,  633 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ;  Pliny,  v,  81).  Herodo- 
tus, on  the  other  hand  (i,  150),  states  that  Smyrna  origi- 
nally belonged  to  the  .^lians,  who  admitted  into  their 
city  some  Colophonian  exiles ;  and  that  these  Colopho- 
nians  afterwards,  during  a  festival  which  was  celebrated 
outside  the  town,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  place. 
From  that  time  Smyrna  ceased  to  be  an  iEolian  city, 
and  was  received  into  the  Ionian  confederacy  (coibp. 
Paus.  vii,  5,  1).  So  far,  then,  as  we  are  guitleid  by  au- 
thentic history,  Smyrna  belonged  to  the  ^Eolian  con- 
federacy until  the  year  RC.  688,  when,  by  an  act  of 
treachery  on  the  part  of  the  Colophonians,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  lonians  and  became  the  thirteenth  citv  in 

ft 

the  Ionian  League  (Herod.  Inc  cii, ;  Paus.  loc.  cit.).  The 
city  was  attacked  by  the  Lydian  king  Gyges,  but  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  aggressor  (Herod,  i,  1 4 ;  Paus.  ix,  29, 
2).  Alyattes,  however,  about  RC.  627,  was  more  suc- 
cessful ;  be  took  and  destroyed  the  city,  and  henceforth, 
for  a  period  of  400  years,  it  was  deserted  and  in  ruins 
(Herod,  i,  16 ;  Strabo,  xiv,  646),  though  some  inhabitants 
lingered  in  the  place,  living  icw/iijJuv,  as  is  stated  by 
Strabo.  and  as  we  must  infer  from  the  fact  that  Scvlaz 
(p.  87)  speaks  of  Smyrna  as  still  existing.  Alexander 
the  Great  is  said  to  have  formed  the  design  of  rebuild- 
ing the  city  (Paus.  vii,  5,  1)  soon  after  the  battle  of 
the  Granicus,  in  consequence  of  a  dream  when  he  had 
lain  down  to  sleep  after  the  fatigue  of  hunting.  A  tem- 
ple in  which  two  goddesses  were  worshipped  under  the 
name  of  Nemeses  stood  on  the  hill,  on  the  sides  of  which 
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Ihe  DC*  lawn  wu  built  oodcr  the  unfriMa  of  Antigoooi 
and  Lyaimachui,  wbo  carried  out  the  tleeign  oflhe  ooo- 
quaror  after  hii  dealh,  Tli«  new  dty  waa  nut  built  on 
the  Kile  of  the  ancient  one,  but  at  a  dlMance  of  twenty 
atadia  to  tbe  louth  of  it,  oa  the  aautheni  ooaat  of  Ihe 
bay.  anil  panly  on  the  aide  of  ■  bill  which  Pliny  call* 
Hututia,  but  principally  in  tho  plain  at  the  foot  of  it 
exteniling  to  the  eea.  After  ita  cxlention  and  embel- 
liibmeiit  by  Lysimachm,  nsw  Smyrna  became  one  of 
the  moat  magiuHcent  citiea,  and  cenainly  the  flnnt  in 
•II  Asia  Minor.  The  atreela  were  haadaDoie,  well  paved, 
aud  drawn  at  right  anglea,  and  the  city  contained  aev- 
eral  aqoaies,  porlicoa,  a  public  libraiy,  aitd  numenxia 
templei  and  other  public  building*  i  butane  great  draw- 
back wa*  that  it  had  no  drain*  (Sirabo,  he,  cil,  f  Murm. 
Onm.  No.  &).  It  aba  poaaoaed  an  excellent  harlioT 
which  could  be  cloaed,  and  conciiiued  to  be  one  nf  the 
weallhieat  and  moat  fiaunshing  commercial  citiea  nt 
Alia.  Il  aderwarda  became  the  leat  afa  eamnniju- 
ridiaii  which  embraced  the  greater  parlof^ilia  ai  far  aa 
Ifagneeia,  at  the  foot  af  Huunt  Sipylu*  (Vie.  I'n  FUicc. 
p.  80;  Pliny,  v,  81).  During  Ihe  war  between  the  lt<>- 
mans  and  Mitbtidatea,  Smyrna  remained  faithful  in  ihe 
Ibrmer,  fui  which  it  waa  rewarded  with  rariiiun  graiita 
•nd  privileEe*(LiT.xxiiT,42;  lUTii.  I6,M:  xxxviii, 
09).  But  it  afierwarda  HjtTered  much  whan  Treboniui, 
one  of  CiBsar's  miirderera.  waa  beneged  there  by  Dula- 
bella,  who  in  the  end  look  the  city,  and  put  'i'leboiiiui 
to  death  (Stribo,  Inc.  at.;  Cic  PkiL  xi,  i;  Uv.  tpit. 
119;  Uiun  Caaa.  ilvii,  29),  In  the  leign  of  Tiberiua, 
Sinynia  had  coiiferred  upuo  it  the  ei|uivDcal  honor  of 
being  aUoweii,  in  preference  to  aeTcral  other  Asiatic 
cities,  to  erect  a  temple  ta  the  emperor  (Tac.  .In.  iii, 
68;  iv,  66).  During  the  years  ITS  and  lUO  Smyrna 
auSered  much  from  earthquakes,  but  the  empemr  U. , 
Aureliusdid  much  to  alleviate  iiaauflbtingsCDianUaat. 
izii,82).    It  is  well  known  that  Smyrna  was  une  ufllie 
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the  rear  68),  a  Bbodian  yontb  of  tkt 
lidorna  obtained  grealcr  distinctiaiu  Itiaa 
any  on  record,  under  peculiar  circumstancca  which  Pii- 
aaniaa  relalea.    He  was  a  paocrfiliaat,  and  not  long  be- 

fore  had  been  beaten  at  Elis  from  dcftcieacy  in  grcnrili. 

bodily  ttrength  had  eo  devduped  that  he  waa  -riatt  ii 
three  trials  on  the  same  day— the  grat  agaioai  hiafanaa 
competiton  at  the  Peiopoaneeian  Olympia,  the  vfoni 
with  the  youths,  and  the  thlid  with  tbe  men ;  ibe  laa 
contest  having  been  provoked  b;  a  taant  (Faua.  v,  l-L 
1).  The  extieme  inlereat  excilcd  by  the  game*  U 
Smyrna  may  prrhapa  account  for  tbe  remmrkable  feme- 
ity  exhibited  by  the  popuUtion  againat  Ibe  agedbidup 

the  pagaua  regarded  aa  the  unpatriotic  and  anti-ioaal 
spirit  uf  the  early  Christiana  became  moat  af^jarmt; 
and  it  waa  to  Ihe  violent  demanda  of  Ihe  people  asaos- 
bled  in  the  sladium  that  the  Koman  prnxHisul  viddtd 
The  letl        '   ■      "  -       .  - . 


the  a 


It  of  hi 


irtvrdan 


he  Jens  aa  taking  pan  ■ 
him  ai  an  enemy  to  the  slate  relig 

j  quite  natural  in  those  which  the  sacred  writer  cbanc- 
^  leriie*  as  "  a  *vnagogue  of  Satan"  (Rev.  ii.  9). 
I      In  tbe  vicinily  of  Smyrna  waa  a  Uaoedonian  eolan 
settled  in  the  country  under  the  name  of  HyreaoL   Tht 
laat  are  probably  the  descendants  of  a  miliiaiy  body  is 

aOet  the  building  of  new  Smrma,  end  who,  logetba 


:  BO  ■trongly  convinced  of  \ 
right  to  claim  this  honor  that  they  erected  a  tern-  I 
pie  to  tbe  great  baid,  oi  a  'Ofiiipiiov,  a  splendid  ediike  ' 
containing  a  statue  of  Homer  (Strabo,  luc  cif . ,  Cic  Pro 
Arck.%):  they  even  thawed  a  cave  ill  the  neighboibood, 
of  tbeir  city,  on  the  little  river  Melea,  where  the  poet 
waa  said  to  have  composed  hi*  works.     Smyrna  was  at 

acbools  of  rhetoric  and  pbiloaupby  also  were  in  great 
repute.  The  Christian  Church  also  flourished  through 
B  of  iu  first  bishop,  Polycarp,  who  ia 
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na  in  A.D.  16«  (li 
empen)rg'tbe  city  experienced  great  vicissitudes.  Hav- 
ing been  occupied  by  Tiachas,  a  Turkish  chief,  about 
the  close  of  the  llih^utuiy,  it  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  a  Greek  Beet,-  comBanded  by  John  Ducaa.  It  waa 
reatored,  however,  by  tbe  emperor  Comnenua,  but  again 
aubjected  to  severe  aulfcriug*  during  the  siege  of  Tam- 
erlane. Not  long  after,  it  fell  into  the  bands  of  the 
Turks,  who  have  retained  poaeession  uf  it  ever  since. 

II.  CAaroflrruticf.— Smyrna  contained  a  temple  of 
the  Olympian  Zeua,  with  whoee  cult  that  of  tbe  Roman 
emperors  was  sasocisted.  Olympian  games  were  cele- 
bratedhere,andexcitedgreatinleiest.    Ononeofthese 


lizenehip  then  bestowed  upon  them.    The  decree  «o 
inini;  the  particulars  of  this  arrangeiacDt  ia  amor^ 
e  marbles  in  the  University  nf  Oxford.    Tbe  Romai 
ntinued  ibe  si-ttem  which  they  found  exiatinf  wbea 
e  country  pawed  over  into  their  handa. 
Not  only  was  I)ie  soil  in  the  neighborhood  emineiiily 
•,  BO  that  Ihe  vines  were  even  said  lo  bare 
two  ciops  of  grapes,  but  its  position  was  nich  as  tomi- 
der  it  the  natural  outlet  for  the  produce  of  tbe  whek 
valley  of  the  Hennua.      The  Pramnean  wine  (whit* 
Nesior,  in  tbe  lliiid,  and  Circe,  in  the  Oihfars,  an  rep- 
resented as  mixing  with  honey,  cheese,  and  meaL  t* 
make  a  kind  of  aalad.dreasing)  grew  even  down  to  tke 
lime  of  Plinv  in  tbe  immeiliale  neighborhood  of  the 
temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  God*  at  Smy  ma,  and  dnata- 
less  played  >la  part  in  the  orgiastic  ritea  both  of  that 
deity  and  of  Dionysus,  each  of  whom  in  the  tiines  of 
imperial  Rome  possessed  a  guild  of  worabippen  fn- 

Bof  fivvriiv  fiTjTpb^  XtTiiXiji^f  and  tbe  iipA  ntv^ 
SoQ  fnfffrMf  eoi  TixtHTwv  Aioyvvov.  One  of  the  aiaat 
remailiable  of  the  chfJt.d^oMvre  of  Hyron  which  stuod 


,  representing  an  6U  won 


t  Smym 
lustntee  the  preva 

Tbe  inhabitants  of  new  Smyrna  appear  to  have  pea- 
sessed  the  talent  of  successfully  divining  tbe  coone  <f 
events  in  the  tronblaus  times  through  which  it  wis 
tbeir  destiny  to  pass,  and  of  habiluallj  aeoaring  (a 
themaelrea  the  favor  of  tbe  victor  for  the  time  bon^ 
Their  adulation  of  Seleucus  and  bis  son  AnliodiDa  was 
excessive.    Tbe  title  &  deuf  luii  ownjp  is  given  to  the 


Coins  uf  Smyrna  (with  the  head  of  Cybda), 
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a  temple  dedicaled 
u>  hit  mother,  Stntonice,  under  the  title  of  'Aippoiir^ 
Erpnrovurff,  wt«  uot  inly  conitiiuted  ■  sanctuary  It- 
leir,  bnc  the  aame  right  wae  extended  in  virtue  of  it  to 
:he  whole  city.    Yet  when  (he  tide  turned,  a  temple 

ir  [he  Roman  people.  Indeed,  lhau);h  hiatory  i»  nlent 
u  to  Lhe  paniculirs,  the  existence  of  a  coin  of  Smyrna 
liih  the  hsad  of  Mithiiditea  upuu  it  indicate!  that 
hit  energetic  prince  aLan,  Trjr  a  time  at  leaat,  must  have 
ncluded  SaiyTo*  within  the  circle  of  hia  dependencies. 
lowever.  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the  reputatiim 
if  [he  Smymnana  for  an  ardent  loyalty  was  »  unsul- 
ied  that  on  this  acoHint  alone  tbey  obtained  permis- 
i<in  to  erect  a  temple,  in  behalf  of  ail  the  Asia[ic  cities, 
o  the  emperor  and  aeoals,  the  question  having  been 
or  some  time  doubtful  as  to  whether  their  ei[y  or  Sar- 
lii  (q.  V.) — the  two  selected  out  of  a  cmwil  of  competi- 
on— ehonid  receive  this  distinction.  The  honor  which 
>ad  been  oblained  wi[li  such  difficulty  wu  rH)ui[ed 
rith  a  proportionate  adulation.  Nero  appears  in  the  in- 
eriptions  aa  o*j7t)p  roB  ttinravTitt  diiSpunrfiov  yivavt. 
It  seems  not  imposeible  that  just  as  Paul's  jllustta- 
ioRs  in  the  RpistJe  to  the  Corinthians  are  derived  from 
he  Istbmiaa  games,  so  the  mcsaige  Eo  the  Church  in 
ritual  of  the  pagan 
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practice  at  Smyrna  to  present  a  crown  to  the  pr 
who  superintended  the  religious  ceremonial,  at  the  i 
of  his  year  of  office.  Several  persons  of  both  se 
have  the  ^lle  of  cm^ai^f  lipot  in  the  inscriptions;  i 
'^  -  -*■  ■       ^*    '  they  poSBesBcd  great  social 


.    These  alius 


le  Smym 


lis  held 


■y  Dulude 


IS  fallen 


The  I 


iolent  death'and  revivisoence  of  Dior 
nto  these  to  such  an  extent  that  Origen,  in  his  argu- 
ment igainM  Celsus,  doa  not  scruple  to  quote  it  as 
enenlly  accepted  by  the  Greeks,  slthoni^h  hy  them 
ilerpreUd  roeuphyaically  (iv,  171,  eiL  Spence).  In 
his  view,  the  woids  « jrprSroc  Kai  i  la^ariis,  is  iyivcra 
wade  m'  <«[•)'(>' (Rev.  ii,  8)  would  come  with  peculiar 
iree  to  ears  perhaps  sceuBtomed  to  hear  them  in  a  very 
iOerent  applicatiun.  The  same  may  be  said  of  lil^a, 
01  Tor  ari^yoy  rqc  I»i7C,  it  having  been  a  usual 


lus  regard  in  wl 
c-naace  pnrsses  (tXtiSonQ)  as  a  mat 
They  had  a  KkjjS6tfiu%'  Up^v  just  abovi 
the  walls,  in  which  this  mods  of  djvm 
dinary  one  (Fausan.  ix,  1 1, 7). 

III.  PraenI  Condition. — From  the  convenien 
Luatian,  Smyrna  has  still  maintained  its  ra 
great  city  aiid  the  central  emporium  of  the  L 
trade;  and  seeing  the  terrible  decay  which  li 
upon  the  niimeruus  great  and  beautiful  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  its  relarive  rank  amnng  the  existing  dlies  of 
that  n^n'm  is  probably  greater  than  that  which  it  an- 
ciently bore.  The  Turks  call  it  hmir.  It  is  a  better- 
built  town  thau  Constantinople,  and  in  proportinn  to 
its  size  there  are  few  places  in  the  Turkish  dominions 
which  have  so  large  a  population.  It  is  cumputed  at 
from  180,000  to  JOO.OOO,  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year;  and  the  Franks  compose  a  fargroater  proportion 
my  other  town  of  Turkey;  and  they  are  gen- 
good  circumstances  Next  to  the  Turks  the 
Greeks  form  the  meet  numerous  class  of  inhabitants, 
.  bishop  and  two  churche&  The  unusu- 
ally large  proportion  of  Christians  in  the  town  renders 
idean  In  the  eyes  of  strict  Moslems, 
acquired  among  them  the  name  of 
Infidel  Smyrna.  There  are  in  it  20,000 
(Greeks,  8000  Armenians,  1000  Europeans,  and  9000 
Jews:  the  rest,  are  Moslems. 

The  prosperity  of  Smyrna  is  now  rather  on  the  in- 
crease than  the  decline;  houses  of  painted  wood  are 

probably  not  many  years  will  elapse  before  the  modem 


nuril 


SmjTiw  atandi  it  the  toot  nf  ■  range  oT  mtHintains 
whiuh  cocloBC  it  oa  three  Mat.  The  only  ■ncient 
mini  are  upon  the  roounuint  behind  the  loirn,  and  to 
the  wuth.  Upon  the  higheat  Buminit  wandi  an  old 
dilapidated  cvtlc,  which  it  supposed  by  (ome  to  mark 
the  previous  (but  not  the  mud  ancient)  ule  of  the  city ; 
Trequent  earthquake*  hiiinK  dictated  the  neceesity  ot 
nnKiving  it  to  the  plain  belnw,  and  to  the  lower  de- 
elivitiea  of  the  mountain*.  Mr.  Arundell  says,  '■Few 
of  the  Ionian  cities  h«Te  furnUhed  mora  relica  of  an- 
tii|uity  than  Smyrna;  but 
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wUier  pieieed  him  to  the  heart  with  a  spec,  md  itt 
Hre  then  did  ill  office,  and  conaumed  the  lildat  bodr. 
It  it,  however,  as  Neander  observes,  m««  latioisl  id  Re- 
lieve Lhst  Poiycarp  died  as  Hidloy  and  Latiroa  litrt 
dune  in  more  modem  titnes.  It  is  by  no  mtam  in- 
probable  that  Prilycarp  was  eoofioed  in  sooK  oae  d 

to  this  day.  An  ancient  mosque  is  alsuslandini^Bhid 
is  said  to  have  been  the  Church  of  St  John :  bn  in- 
dition  is  nut  much  lo  be  depended  upon  for  aingniiic 
the  correct  site  id  such  buiMinc",  and  the  tdiBmif 


exhausted  ihe  mine.    . 


is  therarore  not  at  tU  wonder- 
ful that  of  the  stflas  and  temples  the  very  ruins  have 
vanished;  and  it  is  now  extremely  difficnii  to  deter- 
mine (Jietites  or  any  of  the  andenc  buildings,  with  the 
exoeption  of  the  stadium,  the  theatre,  and  Ihe  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Acneiis,  which  was  wiihin  the  acropolis" 
(DucoBtrin  in  Alia  Miaar,  i],  407).  Of  the  stadium 
here  mentioned  the  ground-plot  only  remains,  it  being 
stripped  uf  its  seats  and  msrble  decorations.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  the  place  where  Potycarp,  the  disci- 
ple of  John,  and  probably  "  Ihe  angel  of  Ihe  Church 
"f  Smyrna"  (John  Si,  8),  to  whom  the  Apocalyptic  mes- 
sage was  addteeaed,  luffered  martyrdom.  The  Chris- 
tians of  Smyrna  bold  the  memory  of  this  venerable 
gierson  in  high  honor,  anil  go  annually  in  prucesaioii  to 
his  supposed  tomb,  which  is  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  place  of  martyrdom. 

Smyrna  has  a  deep  interest  to  Christians  from  this 
fact.     During  one  of  Ihe  Roman   pereecution*  many 


Thev  were  put  t4i  de 
in  the  amphitheatre;  and  the  only  test  applied  lothem 
wax  whether  they  would  throw  a  few  grains  of  incense 
into  the  Are  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  genius  of  Ihe  emperor, 
or  whether  they  would  refnsa^  A  circular  letler  ad- 
dressed lo  the  churches  in  the  Christian  world  from 
that  of  Smyrna  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of 
Polycarp's  death,  and  Neander  has  admirably  trans- 
Isted,  abridged,  and  systematiied  it.  The  proconsul 
before  whom  Poljrcarp  was  accused  did  all  he  could  lo 
save  the  venerable  bishop,  now  in  his  ninetieth  year : 
and  when,  like  Pontius  Pilale  bef<ire  him.  he  found  it 
impossible  to  restrain  the  popular  fury,  he  refused  to 
allow  any  wild  beasts  to  be  let  loose,  and  Polycarp, 


inded  with  dames. 


IB  fastened.ln  a  slake  a> 
old  trad  it  i 


■.    Tte 


d  ofa 
able  marble  not  adapted  for  great  p 
Apocalyptic  message  lo  the  Church  at  Smyrna  is«e 
which  conveys   no  reproach,  and   it   has  been  lAa 
biought  forward  as  a  proof  of  the  inqiiration  oftbt  book 

flourishing  ciiy,  and  that  there  has  been,  ever  siate  tkt 
days  of  the  apostle,  a  numerous  congregation  o(  Chiii- 

been,  strictly  speaking,  the  case,  and  it  i*  easy  tocanr 
such  a  mode  of  proving  Ihe  truth  of  Scripture toofatj  Iju 
it  is  SBiisfacIory  to  know  that  true  religina  is  gnailjn 
the  increase  in  this  importanl  city,  and  that  the  labsrti' 
Pmleslant  missionaries  have  been  abundinlly  sucetafsL 

IV,  Aalioriliti.  —  l.  Xnnntf.— SIrabo,  jir,  IMrq.; 
Herodotus,],  16;  Tacilo^  .limut  iii,G8;  iv,  M;  Flin, 
H.  A'.  V,  29 1  lM>ckh,  Intciipl.  finte.  "  SmyrnHil  Id- 
scrip^is,"  espedally  Noe.S163-.SI76;  Pa'nsanisi,  Jk 
a(.,andiv,31,5;  MacrobiiiN/«.ifti>TuiHa,i,  18. 

3.  Wodem.— RoHaimHller,  A  UrrHiimjl.  i,  2,  iM  «).: 
Turner,  Tiimtli,  iii,  138-Hl,  88.1 -*9I ;  Anindril.  ■( 
ivp.!  Kichler,  p.  495;  Schubert,  i,  273-283;  AurnMw 
ofScuttiA  J/unn,  p.  SJH-anet  Eolkat,  cii.T%  U-Fti- 
lane, PruflTvss o/fA*  TirUii  Eatpirr;  Prokesch, in 0* 
Wintr  Jnkiii.  il.  IMeivtur,  1834 ;  Wrangel,  Stttitw  aa 
d.Olm  (Dants.  1889);  Murray,  H.imdbod /or  Tkrfcf 
in  A$iii,p.iSt  sq.     See  Asia  Minob. 

Smjitb,  Tbotnas,  D.D.,  a  Presbvlcrian  miniitH, 
was  bom  in  IVlfvil,  Ireland,  -luly  14,  1808.  Ht  wa 
educated  at  Belfant  and  at  Uindon,  and  came  la  ik 
United  States  in  1830.  He  was  graduated  at  Prim- 
ton  Theological  Seminary,  N.  J.,  after  which  be  n 
pastor  of  the  Second  i>ieslivieriBn  Church  at  Chsrlcaoa. 
8.  C,  from  1882  uniU  his  deaih,  Aug.  20,  IMTS.  H«  " 
the  author  of  numerous  works,  chiefly  in  iUustTsii" 
and  defence  ofihe  Presbyterian  form  of  Chuieh  gnnrs- 
ment;  also  of  Tie  fra/g  o/lkt  //ttwni  Raa  Fnnil' 
be  At  DodTiat  o/Srriplvrr,  Reaton,  and  Sfimr  (IBSn. 
and  Thi  True  O'-igin  ™i  Son.-ce  „/  OU,  Jtftettaiwj 
DtetiraliuHof/ad^itadtiKt.     (Vi.P.S.) 

Bmjtti.  William.     See  Smith,  Wiluax  (I). 
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Iflth  ceotarr  nspeetine  the  elevation  of  the  slamenu 
ill  celebnliog  the  Lord'n  Hipper.  One  of  the  minulen 
of  Uuc  body,  Mr.  Smytun,  of  Kilmaun,  coniiileied  luch 
elevwion  ui  eauentud  pert  arthe  orriiniince,  but  then-D- 

od  detenuined  thit  it  abould  be  Left  an  open  quealioD 

Blunt,  Diel.  q/'Secti,  a.  v. 

Baall  is  the  repreeentative  in  the  A.  T.  at  two  He- 
brew wnnla,  which  are  certaioly  the  lumea  of  very  dif- 

1.  Clidmel  pail :  Sept.  aavpa ;  Tulg.  laarta)  ocean 
only  as  the  name  uf  same  undein  animal  in  Lev.  xi,30. 
1'be  Sept.  and  Tulg.  underBtaod  lonie  kind  of  lizard  by 
I  lie  term;  the  Arabic  versions  of  Erpenius  and  Siadiaa 
B  aiiimalinlenrled.  TheVenelo- 


n-tider  the  Heb.  term  by  "  anail."  Bochart  (J/itna.  ii, 
AOO)  haa  endeavored  to  show  that  aapeciea  of  small  sand- 
lizaiid,  called  chulaca  by  the  Arab«,  is  denoted ;  but  his 
■rgnment  mu  entirely  upon  *ame  supposed  etymolngi- 
col  fuundation.  The  word  ciSmel  in  Chaldee  is  said  to 
eigniry  "to  bow  down,"  and  tlierefiire  "sugcesls  the 
lAMXrta  tliUui,  which  is  noted  for  bowing  il*  head,  in- 
somuch that  the  followers  of  Hohamreied  I 


sthen 


le  mode  of  re 


Migth,  and  of  «H  olive 
r  shaded  with  black"  (Kitio,  Picf.  Bib.  ad  loc).  The 
liiard  referred  to  appears  lo  be  the  skiiik  {Srincal  ivffi- 
rwiJu),  wbich  is  very  ibundanC  tbioughniit  Northern 
Africm,  Arabia,  and  Syria.  MM.  Ditmeril  and  Bibron, 
ill  their  elaborate  work  on  reptiles, trive  us  the  fullowin); 
information  of  the  species:  "M.  Lefebvre,  who  collected 
several  of  these  animals  during  bis  excursion  to  the 
■Muns  of  Barhriah,  haa  communicated  to  us  several  ob- 
■errations  on  the  habits  of  thin  species  which  we  can- 
not omit.  According  (o  this  zealous  enttunoloftist,  (he 
■kink  ia  found  on  hillocks  of  Ane  light  sand,  which  the 
south  wind  Rccumulitcs  at  the  boiiom  of  hedges  that 
border  on  cultivated  grounds,  and  around  the  nnils  of 
tamarisk-lreca,  which  grow  on  the  confines  ofihedeserL 
It  may  be  there  seen  besking  in  Ihe  rays  of  the  sun, 
when  the  heal  is  intenee.  and,  from  lime  to  time, giving 
chase  to  beetles  and  other  insects  which  happen  to  pass 
near  it.  It  runs  with  considerable  npidity,  and  when 
alarmed  it  buries  ilaelf  in  the  sand  with  singnlar  quick- 
ness, burrowing  in  a  few  momenta  a  gallery  cf  many  feet 
in  depth.  When  caught  it  struggles  m  cmape,  but  nei- 
ther attempts  to  bite  nor  to  defend  itself  wilh  its  claws." 

Col.  IL  Smith,  wilhiiut  specifying  his  reannnB,  lakes 
(be  cAomel  In  be  the  true  lizanl  (that  is.  we  presume, 
the  genns  /i^cerfo]  as  restricted  in  moileni  herpetulngy — 
''several  (probably  many)  species  exisiing  in  myriads 
on  the  rocks  in  uiidy  placet  and  in  ruins  in  every  part 
of  Palestine  and  the  adjacent  countries.  There  ia  one 
species  panicnlarly  abundant  and  small,  well  known  in 
Arabia  by  the  name  of  loruiinuK."  Of  these  lord  Und- 
sav  says,  speaking  of  his  approach  to  Sinai,  ^hundred^ 
ofUule  liiards,  of  the  color  of  the  sand,  and  called  by 
tbe  tiatives  larahandi,  were  darting  about." 

In  the  present  imperTect  state  of  our  acquaintance 


ended  b; 


!0flb 


It  Heb 


kinds  there  can  be  little  doubt,  and  this  is  all  we  can 
venture  to  Bay.  Lizards  of  many  sorts  abound  in  tbeea 
■amis;  they  delight  in  a  buniing  sun,  in  a  dry  sandy  auil, 
in  ilony  deserts,  iu  ruined  edifices.  Moore's  picture  of 
"Gsj  lliiirds  Blltl'ring  on  Ihe  wslls 
As7bey  wenl^Hll  s'lie'wllh  ifiitif,- 
ia  intensely  true,  and  highly  characteristic  of  the  ton- 
seunhed  East.  All  travellers  are  struck  with  this  de- 
ment of  the  scene.    M^or  Skinner  says  of  tbe  ^lian 


d  my  e; 


■spot. 


have  fancied  t^ 


the  sandi  were  getting  into  life,  so  many  of  these  cr 
ures  at  once  crept  (rum  their  boles."  Lord  Lindsay 
deacribea  the  ruins  at  Jerash  as  "abnolulely  alive  with 
lizards."  Bruce  sat-s,  "  I  am  positive  that  I  can  say 
without  exaggeratiiin  that  the  number  I  saw  one  day 
iu  the  great  court  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Baalbec 
amounted  to  many  thousands:  tbe  ground,  Ihe  walls, 
the  stuiiea  of  the  ruined  buildiiiKs,  were  covered  with 
them;  and  (he  various  colors  of  wbich  they  consisted 
made  a  very  exuaorilinary  appearance  glittering  under 
the  sun,  in  which  they  lav  sleeping  aud  basking." — 
Faitbaim.    See  Ltz^tnih 

XShahlili^'fiV^:  Sept.  taip<>t:  Aq.  iVipof;  Sjro. 
xAptor;  Vulff.  erral  occurs  onl  v  in  Psa.  Iviii,  9  (8,  A.  V.) : 
"  AsHsAoM^  which  meltelh  let  [  the  wicked  ]  pass  away." 
There  are  vations  opinions  as  to  (he  meaning  of  this 
word,  Ihe  most  curious,  perhap^  being  (hat  of  Symma- 
chua.  The  Sept.  reads  "  melled  wax,"  similarly  th'e  Vulg. 
The  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  ("snail")  it  supported  by  the 
autboriiv  of  many  of  the  Jewish  doctors,  and  is  proba- 
bly corr^L  The  Chaldee  Paraphr.  expUins  thablil  by 
Ihihlala  (xb!>3^r-),  i.  e.  "  a  snail  or  a  slug,"  which  waa 

.See  SrhoL  ad  Grm.  3ford  Kali-n,  1  fol.  6  B,  as  quoted  bv 
Dochart  (Hiena.  iii,  MIO)  and  (ie«eniua(7'«<'«aur.  p.!l£). 
Snails  and  slug*  are  not  very  common  in  countries  so 
dry  ill  summer  as  Palestine.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  fact 
Ihat  there  is  only  one  allusion  to  (hem  in  Scripture, 
where  the  ligiwe  aeems  lo  be  more  signifteani  if  uuder- 
Dloud  of  snails  without  shells,  i.  e.  sings,  railier  (ban 
shell-snails,  though  true  of  both.  The  name  iivlf, 
ih'ddil.  from  a  verb  irignifyiog  "  to  smear"  or  "  (.^1." 
has  reference  to  the  slitne  and  moisture  of  this  animal 
(like  XFi'/iodfrom  Xei^w).  Probably  some  species  of 
slug  {l.imiiT)  is  intended  which  differs  from  the  snail* 
proper  (/Mix)  in  being  unprotected  by  an  exiemal 
shell.     The  slugs  delight  in  dampness,  and  hence  dpwy 
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demands  made  upon 

,1,  and  it  "  m 

lis  away  as 

t  goes," 

«ift„>u» 

mo/fusca  of  Palestine 

They  do  n 

ot  present  a 

any  ai- 

tractions  to  general 

raveller^  and 

doubtless  ai 

fji    seen.    In  so  dry  a  country  probably  the  species  are  few ; 

c>  !  ing  (he  nigh(,  that  they  would  be  likely  to  occur,  at 
\^  I  least  in  any  abundance. 

^-'1  Sn«ke(ian3,A.V."aerpent"),  a  creature  found  in 
Palestine  (Robinson  saw  some  there  ^x  feet  long  [Aii/. 
I  Su.  ii,  154J),  but  still  more  abundandy  in  the  neigh- 
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boring  countries,  especially  Egypt  (Ammian.  MarcelL 
xxii,  15;  p.  824  ed.  Bip.)  and  Arabia  (Herod,  ii,  75;  iii, 
109;  iElian,^  mm.  ii,  38;  Strabo,  xvi,  759,  778;  Diod. 
Sic  iii,  47;  Agatharc.  in  Phot.  Cod,  250,  p.  1876;  comp. 
Numb,  xxi,  6  sq. ;  Isa.  xxx,  6 ;  see  Proiip.  Alpin.  Rrr, 
ACifypU  iv,  4;  Burckhardt,  Trav,  ii,  814;  Tiscbendurf, 
Reise,  i,  261 ;  Russell,  Aleppo^  ii,  120  sq. ;  Schubert,  iii, 
120;  Forskfil,  Descr,  Amm,p.  18  sq.) ;  sometimes  in  the 
deserts,  frequently  of  poisonous  species.  They  belonged 
to  unclean  animals  according  to  the  Mosaic  classilication 
(Lev.  xi,  10,  41  sq.).  The  scientific  investigation  of 
the  different  species  in  the  East  b  not  sufficiently  accu- 
rate to  enable  us  to  determine  with  any  certainty  the 
various  kinds  mentioned  in  .Scripture.     8ee  Serpkmt. 

Snape,  Andrkw,  a  learned  English  divine,  was 
bom  at  Hampton  Court,  and  educated  at  Eton  and 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  received  his  de- 
gree of  A.B.  in  1693,  of  A.M.  in  1697,  and  a  fellownhip. 
He  went  to  London,  was  elected  lecturer  of  St.  Martin  V 
in- the -Fields,  and  afterwards  held  the  rectory  of  St. 
Mary-at-Hill.  He  was  created  D.D.  in  1705,  and  rep- 
resente<1  Cambridge  in  that  faculty  at  the  Jubilee  at 
Frankfort  in  1707.  In  this  year,  on  the  breaking-out  of 
the  Bangurian  controversy,  he  took  part  against  Hoad- 
ly;  but  the  hitter's  interest  at  court  prevailed,  and  Dr. 
Snape  was  removed  from  the  office  of  chaplain  to  the 
king.  He  had  been  installed  a  canon  of  Windsor  in 
1718,  and  on  Feb.  21, 1719,  waselectetl  proviwt  of  King's 
College.  In  1728  he  served  as  vice-chancellor  of  the 
universitv.  He  was  for  a  short  time  rector  of  Kneb- 
worth,  Hertfonlshire,  and  afVerwards  (1787)  of  West 
Ildesley,  Berkshire,  which  latter  he  retained  until  his 
death,  Dec.  30,  1742.  Dr.  Snape  was  for  several  years 
bead -master  of  Eton  school.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  learning,  of  an  amiable  temper,  and  had  a  great 
seal  for  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England.  He 
was  the  editor  of  dean  Moss's  Sermons: — the  author  of 
a  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Bitngor^  during  the  Bangorian 
controversy,  which  passed  through  seventeen  editions  in 
a  year: — Sermons  ( 1745,  8vo),  by  Drs.  Berriman  and 
Chapman.  See  AUibone,  Did,  of  BriL  €Uid  A  mer.  A  u- 
thorsj  s.  V. ;  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet.  s.  v. 

Snare  (usually  the  rendering  in  the  A.  T.  of  C:ip, 
V9p^,  or  ^^3,  all  kindred  roots  signifying  to  catch  by 
the  foot  in  a  spring -noose;  occasionally  of  n^,  etc; 
Ppdxo^y  wayif),  a  gin,  net,  or  trap,  especially  of  the 
fowler  (Isa.  viii,  14;  Amos  iii,  5);  also  such  a  one  as 
seizes  and  holds  beasts  or  men  by  the  foot  (Job  xviii,  9; 
Jer.  xviii,  22).  They  were  set  in  the  path  or  hidden  in 
the  ground  (Prov.  vii,  23;  xxii,  5;  Psa.  cxl,  6;  cxix, 
110;  Jer.  xviii,  22).  The  form  of  this  spring  or  trap- 
net  appears  from  the  original  word  pach  (Amos  iii,  5 ; 
Psa.  Ixix,  23).  It  was  in  two  parts,  which,  when  set, 
were  spread  out  upon  the  ground  and  slightly  fastened 
with  a  stick  (trap-stick),  so  that  as  soon  as  a  bird  or 
beast  touched  the  stick,  the  parts  flew  up  and  enclosed 
the  bird  in  the  net  or  caught  the  foot  of  the  animal  (Job 
xviii,  9).  In  Psa.  Ixix,  28, "  Let  their  table  before  them 
become  a  net,"  here  the  shulchdn  is  the  Oriental  cloth 
or  leather  spread  upon  the  ground  like  a  net.  The  origi- 
nal term  is  figuratively  put  for  any  cause  of  destruction 
(Josh,  xxiii,  13;  Hos.  v,  1;  Job  xxii,  10).  Thus  is 
usually  rendered  Psa.  xi,  6,  "Upon  the  wicked  God 
shall  rain  snares,  fire,  and  brimstone."  But  the  Hebrew 
word  might  here  be  rendered  coals,  burning  coals,  and 
then  lightning.  Still  the  significati(»ns  netSy  snares^  may 
here  well  be  retained  as  an  emblem  of  destruction  to  the 
wicked.  The  "  snares  of  death"  (2  Sam.  xxii,  &;  Psa. 
xviii,  5)  are  poetically  put  in  apposition  with  the  cords 
(A,  V,  improperly  ''sorrows")  of  Sheol.     See  Net. 

Sneath,  Richard,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
vas  bom  in  Ireland,  Dec  2,  1751.  He  emigrated  to 
America  in  1774,  embraced  religion  in  1782,  and  entered 
the  itinerancy  in  1796.  For  twenty-eight  years  his  la- 
l)ors  were  unremitting,  and  he  ceased  not  until  he  was 

•^rally  worn  down  m  the  glorious  work.    He  died  Oct. 


24, 1824.  He  waa  known  for  his  integrity,  beneroleofle, 
and  Christian  character.  See  Minutes  ofAtmmal  CW 
ferenoes,  i,  475;  MeiK  Mag*  viii,  287;  Bangs,  UisLff 
the  M.  £,  Churchy  u,  807. 

Sneed,  Georok  W.,  a  minister  of  the  Mecbodi« 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Davidson  Cnm- 
ty,  Tenn.,  Dec  26, 1799,  and  profeaaed  faith  in  CbriA  ia 
1822.  Some  years  subsequently  be  received  a  liceut 
to  preach,  and  joined  the  Tennessee  Conference.  With- 
in its  bounds  he  labored  for  many  years,  and  becane 
superuiniuated  about  1848.  Removing  to  Texas,  bis 
health  failed,  and  he  died  suddenly  about  1851.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M,  E.  Chunky 
South,  1851,  p.  837. 

Snell,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  in  Cummington,  Mass.,  Nov.  21,  1774;  gnulo- 
ated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1795,  and  was  ordained 
pastor  at  North  Brookfield,  Mass.,  in  1798,  where  be 
continued  pastor  until  his  death.  May  4,  1862.  Dr. 
Snell's  influence  upon  the  Church,  town,  and  bietbren 
in  the  ministry  was  much  felt.  He  was  a  pioneer  in 
temperance  and  slavery  reform,  and  was  much  iDUY> 
ested  in  missionark'  and  educational  movements.  He 
l>ublished  several  sermons,  conversations  on  baptiaoi, 
etc.     See  Congregational  Quarterly,  1862,  p.  317-331 

Snethen,  Nichol.as,  an   influential  minister  of 
the  AlethcMlist  Protestant  Church,  was  boni  at  Fresh 
Pond  (now  Glen  C«»ve),  L.  I.,  Nov.  IS,  1769.     Remov- 
ing to  Belleville,  N.  J.,  he  there  experienced  religioo, 
and  began  to  speak  and  pray  in  public     In  1791  he  en- 
tered the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churdi, 
and  preached  for  four  years  in  Connect  icuL  VermoQC, 
and  Maine.     In   1798-99  he  preached  in  Charleston, 
S.  C,  and  in  1800  was  chosen  as  travelling  oompank« 
to  bishop  Asbury.     He  was  elected  secretary  of  tbe 
General  Conference  of  1800,  and  was  also  a  roerobtf  ia 
1804  and  1812.     He  took  a  prominent  p«rt  in  favor  of 
limiting  the  episcopal  prerogative,  a  delegated  Geoeral 
Conference  (his  plan  for  which  waa  adopted  in  18U8i, 
and  was  an  early  advocate  of  anti-slavery  principlea. 
He  located  in  1806,  and  removed  to  his  farm  on  Looga- 
nore,  Frederick  Co.,  Md.     By  hb  marriage  he  became 
the  holder  of  slaves,  whom  he  emancipated  as  som  as 
the  law  would  permit  (1829).     In  1809  he  re-enieied 
the  itinerancy,  and  was  stationed  in  Baltimoie,  Geoige- 
town,  and  Alexandria,  and  while  at  Geofgeiovn  vai 
elected  chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representatives.    He 
located  again  in  1814.    In  1829  he  renooved  to  Indian, 
and  upon  the  formation  of  the  Methodist  ProteBtaot 
Churoh  (q.  v.)  he  united  with  it,  and  in  connectionwith 
it  continued  to  travel  and  preach  till  within  a  short  tiaie 
of  his  death.     In  1834  he  became  one  of  the  edilon  of 
The  Methodist  Protestant,  in  Baltimore.     In  1836  tk 
Methodist  Protestants  started  a  coUege  in  New  York,<^ 
which  Mr.  Snethen  took  charge,     llie  enterprise  did 
not  succeed,  and  in  1837  he  returned  to  the  Wetf  aod 
took  charge  of  a  Manual  Labor  Ministerial  OoUege  at 
Lawrenceburg,  Ind.,  but  that  institution  also  hiikiA. 
Much  of  his  subsequent  labor  was  performed  in  Cincift' 
nati.     He  died  May  30, 1845.    Mr.  Snethen  was  a  dear 
and  forcible  writer  and  an  eloquent  minister.    He  be* 
came  a  contributor  to  The  Wesleyan  Repttsitanfm  1821. 
and  afV«rwards  to  its  successor.  The  Mt/tmal  lights.  In 
1800  he  wrote  a  Repfy  to  O'KeUy's  Apology,  and  in  1^1 
his  A  nswer  to  0' Kelly's  Rejoinder  :-^Fumral  Oratkm  m 
Bishop  Asbury  (1816)  \— Lectures  on  Preaching  (IftH^: 
^Essays  on  Ltiy  Representation  (1835): — Letfurst  <m 
Biblical  Subjects  (1836):— iScrmoiia  (1846),  edited  br 
W.  (;.  Snethen. 

Snio  (snow),  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  ibe 
Fomjot  nature -gods,  whose  father  was  Froste  (cdiy 
frost),  grandfather  Kare  (air),  and  great-grandlatbn 
Fornjoter,  the  oldest  of  gods.    He  was  also  named  &tatr. 

Snoddy,  Robrrt  H.,  a  Presbyterian  minister. «« 
bom  in  Jefferson  County,  Tenn.,  in  1800.  After  th« 
usual  training  in  academical  schools^  he  graduated  it 


SNOTR  b: 

the  college  it  MiiTTille.  Tenn^  ind  also  at  the  South- 
weMera  Theolugical  Seminiiy  mt  Munville;  wu  li- 
censed by  Unkin  Probytery  in  IBSI;  was  ordained  in 
IHSS.  (Tiii  preuhed  fur  Lebanon  and  Eusebia  cliuTchea; 
look  chai^  of  New  Prospect  Church  in  I8S6.  HavinR 
ur^caniied  I^ng  Place  Church,  he  added  Lhit  lo  his 
uiher  placca  of  preaching  till  tH53.  Ue  tooh  charge  <if 
Ebenezer  Church  in  1H55,  where  be  labored  until  hiB 
deuh,  June  ii,  1869,  Hr.  Snodily  was  a  faitlitMl  and 
devoted  miniatcT  ur  the  (iospel.  iSee  Wilson,  i'rtib. 
JJitt.  Abaamic,  1861,  p.  192. 

SllOtr,  in  Norae  mytbolcigy,  wan  the  gnlden  oT  rir- 
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Snow  (a^l^,  ihilfg,  so  called  probably  from  JltfflU- 
Itninffi  Sept.  and  New  Teat,  i^iuvt  but  fpsvof  in  Prov. 
xxri;  Vulg.  mx).  The  historical  books  of  the  Bible 
contain  only  two  notice*  of  anew  actually  falling  (2  Sam. 

kal  books  are  ao  numenuB  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 


»ing  a 


n  the  w 


mniiihi.  Thus,  for 
liiined  among  the  ordinary  operatiimt  of  nature  which 
are  illustrative  of  the  Creator's  power  (Psa.  cxlvii,  16; 
cxlviii,  S).  We  have,  again,  notice  of  the  beneAcial 
effect  of  siiow  on  the  soil  (Isa.  Iv,  10).  lu  color  is  ad' 
duced  asan  image  ofbrilliancy  (Dan.  vii,9;  Man.  xxviii, 
3;  Kev.i,U),orpurit;(lsa.i,18;  I^m.  iv,  7,  in  refer- 
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;es),. 
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ing  effecu  of  lepmay  (Exod.  iv,  6;  Nunib.  xii,  10:  2 
Kings  V.  27).     In  the  book  of  Job  we  have 
tu  the  aupposed  cleanung  elTceta  of  snow-water  (in,  30), 
to  the  rapid  melting  of  snow  under  the  aun's  rays  (xx' 
19),  and  the  consequent  Hooding  of  the  brooka  (vi,  1 
The  thick  falling  of  ibe  flakes  forms  the  point  of  co 
pariaon  in  the  obscure  passage  in  Psa.  Ixviii.  14.     T 
uuiw  lies  deep  in  the  ravines  of  the  higheet  ridge 
Lebanon  until  the  sumcnet  is  far  advanced,  and  indeed 
nvci  wholly  disappears  (Robinson,  iii,  631) ;  the 
mit  of  Hermon  also  perpetuallv  glislena  with  frozen 
anuw  (ibid.  ii.  4S7).     From  these  snnrces  probably  thi 
Jews  oblaineil  their  supplies  for  the  purpose  of  cooling 
their  beverages  in  summer  (Prov.  xxv,  IS),  aa  is  all" 
done  (Hackelt,  lUatl.  n/Scnpl.  p.  53).    This  illuiui 


oves  the  apparent  contradiction  of  this  paaaage  in 


lyfin 


er  is  unnatural  and  ill-timed,  so  bono 
a  ruol;  but  it  ii  quite  out  orcbaiacti 
The  "  inow  of  Lebanon"  ia  also  used 
IT  the  refreshing  i 
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!m  of  spring  water,  probablr 
■II  ivieiviice  lu  liib  ■liebiii  of  Siluam  (Jer.  xriii,  14). 
Lastly,  in  Frov.  x.ixL,  21,  snow  appears  lobe  uaed  aaa 
synonym  for  winter  or  cold  weather.  The  liability  to 
snow  must  of  course  Tary  considerably  in  a  country  of 
such  varying  altitude  as  Palatine.    Josepbus  nntea  it 

warm  there  even  when  anow  waa  prevalent  in  Ihe  rest 
.if  the  country  (IVur,  iv,  8,  S).  At  Jerusalem  snov 
often  falls  lo  the  depth  of  a  fool  or  more  in  Jsniiirv 
and  February,  bul  it  seldom  Ilea  long  (Bubineon,  i,  429). 
At  Saiaieth  it  falls  more  frequently  and  deeply,  and  it 
has  been  observed  to  fall  even  in  the  maritime  plain  at 
Joppa  and  about  CanDel  (Kltlo,  Phyi.  Hill.  p.  210).  A 
compariMHi  of  Ihe  nolicea  of  snow  contained  in  Scripture 
and  in  the  works  of  modem  travellers  would,  however, 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  more  fell  in  ancient  times 
Ihanat  the  present  day.  At  Damascus  snow  rallatothe 
depth  of  nearlv  a  (uot.  and  lies  at  all  events  for  *  few 
days  (Wortabe't,  Sgria.  \.  216, 286).  At  Aleppo  it  falla, 
but  never  lies  for  more  than  a  day  (KuaK!ll,i,6»).— Smilh, 
Scienlillcally,  anow  is  nothing  more  than  the  fruzeo 
viaible  vapor  ^  which  the  clouds  are  formed.  A  quan- 
tity of  very  minute  crystals  of  ice  having  been  formed, 
ihey  are  enlarged  by  the  condensation  and  freezing  of 
vapor,  and,  merging  together,  conalilute  flakes,  which 

'  regions  snow  is  unknown  at  Ihe  ocean  level,  and  in  all 
latitudes  less  than  thirty-Rve  degrees  it  ia  ratej  but  it 
ia  found  in  all  latitudes  in  the  higher  regiona  of  the 
atmosphere,  [t  would  scarcely  be  anpposed  that  the 
bruad  flakes  of  snow  which  every  blast  of  wind  blows 
hither  and  thither  as  it  lists  are  perfectly  fonned  col- 
lar in  their  measuremenL  Flakes  of  snow  are  best  ob- 
served when  placed  upon  objects  of  a  dark  color,  cooled 
below  the  freeiing-point,  a  method  Brat  described  by 
Kepler,  who  expreseed  the  highest  admiration  of  their 

I  structure.    Ihe  minute  cryatala  exhibit  an  cudleaa  di- 
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versity  of  regular  and  beautiful  fDrms.  Scoresby  de- 
scribed ninety-six  varieties  uf  combination ;  and  they 
probably  amount  to  several  hundreds.  Snow-dakes  are 
understood  to  belong  to  the  hexagonal  system  of  crystals. 
Kemu  remarks  that  flakes  which  fall  at  the  same  time 
have  generally  the  same  form ;  but  if  there  is  an  interval 
between  two  consecutive  falls  of  snow,  the  forms  of  the 
second  are  observed  to  differ  from  those  of  the  first,  al- 
though always  alike  among  themselves.  The  tempera- 
ture and  density  of  the  atmosphere  have  doubtless  an 
influence  u|>un  their  striictures.  Some  have  thought 
that  the  expression  ^Ureasures  of  the  snow*'  in  Job 
xxxviii,  22  has  reference  to  these  variegated  forms 
(Kitto,  Pict.  BiUe,  ad  loc). 

The  substance  which  has  received  the  name  of  rfd  or 
erimsoti-colottd  snow  is  common  in  all  alpine  districts; 
yet  no  one  ever  pretends  to  have  seen  this  kind  of  snow 
fall.  This  substance  has  been  observed  by  Ross,  Parry, 
and  others  in  the  Arctic  regions ;  and  even  green  snow 
was  observed  about  an  inch  beneath  the  white  by  the 
French  Expedition  at  Spitzbergen.  Prof.  H.  Ch.  Mar- 
tius  and  his  companions  in  the  French  Fxpedition  con- 
cluded generally  that  the  red  and  green  granules  of 
colored  snow  are  one  and  the  same  microscopic  plant  in 
different  stages  of  development ;  that  red  is  the  color 
of  the  primitive  state,  which  afterwards  becomes  green 
under  the  influence  of  light  and  air.  Tiiis  very  mi- 
nute red  or  crimson-colore<l  plant,  sometimes  called  the 
Palmetto  mvalit,  finds  nourishment  on  the  surface  of  the 
snow  within  the  limits  of  perpetual  congelation;  it  is 
also  found  covering  long  patches  of  snow  in  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees.  See  Schlicbter,  iJe  Nice  ejusque  Usu 
Aniiquo  (UaL  1738).     See  Frost;  Ick. 

Snow,  Jonathan  M.,  a  minisrer  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Montpelier,  Vt.,  Oct.  80, 
1809.  He  embraced  religion  and  joinetl  the  Church 
when  seventeen,  and  in  1888  was  admitted  into  the  Il- 
linois Conference.  In  1852  he  located,  but  in  1869  he 
was  admitted  into  the  Wisconsin  Conference  and  grant- 
ed a  superannuated  relation,  which  continued  until  his 
death,  in  Chicago,  April  30,  1862.  See  Minutes  o/ An- 
nual Conferences^  1862,  p.  218. 

Snow,  William,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Providence,  N.  J.,  July  14, 
1783.  He  joined  the  New  York  Gmference  in  1807; 
located  in  1818;  in  1831  re-entered  the  itinerancy;  but 
in  1835  became  superannuated,  and  remained  such  until 
his  death,  in  Genesee,  N.  Y.,  July  G,  1871.  See  Minutes 
of  Annual  ConferenceSy  1871,  p.  167. 

Snow,  William  T.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  about 
1803.  In  1826  he  embraced  religion,  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and  soon  after  joined  ihe  Ohio  Conference.  For 
a  number  of  vears  he  labored  in  the  mountains  of  West- 
em  Virginia,  Southern  Ohio,  and  the  wilds  of  Michigan. 
In  1836-87  his  health  failed,  and  he  retired  from  active 
work,  residing  in  Oakland  County,  Mich.,  and  preaching 
to  the  Indians  as  his  strength  in-rmitted.  He  died  Oct. 
16, 1876.     See  Minutes  of  Ann,  Conf.  1875,  p.  146. 

SnO'wden,  James  Ross,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  elder 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  in  1810.  For  many  years  he  was  prominently  con- 
nected with  the  affairs  of  Pennsylvania,  having  repeat- 
edly been  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  the  state,  where 
he  served  two  terms  in  the  speaker's  chair.  He  subse- 
quently filled  the  positions  of  state  treasurer,  treasurer 
of  the  United  States  Mint,  and  assistant-treasurer  of  the 
United  States  at  Philadelphia.  In  1858  he  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  United  States  Mint,  and  held 
that  position  till  1861.  His  connection  with  the  mint 
led  him  to  study  numismatics  with  great  thoroughness, 
and  he  was  the  author  of  several  important  works  on 
the  subject.  In  1864  he  published  The  Coins  of  the 
Bible  and  its  Money  Terms,  In  1868  he  contributed 
the  article  on  the  coins  of  the  United  States  to  Bouvier's 

V  Dictionary^  also  several  addresses  on  currency,  coin- 


age, and  other  kindred  subjects.  He  oontribnted  a  dohI^ 
ber  of  articles  to  the  New  York  Observer  on  The  Cots* 
of  the  Bible,  Evidencing  the  Truth  of  the  Scripture  Teeti- 
numy,  Mr.  Soowden  frequently  represented  the  Phib- 
delphia  Presbytery  in  the  General  Assembly.  He  dkd 
in  Hulmeville,  Pa.,  in  March,  1878.     (W.  P.  &) 

SnO'wden,  L.  D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Howard  County,  Md.,  in  1826. 
In  1867  he  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Wasbingtoa 
Omference;  was  ordained  deacon  in  1869,  and  elder  in 
1871.  He  died  in  Koroney,  West  Va.,  Dec  5, 1876.  Ste 
Minutes  of  Annual  CvnferenceSf  1876,  p.  81. 

Snowden,  Samuel  Finley,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  6,  1767.  He 
graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1786;  studied 
theology  privately ;  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  New 
Brunswick  Presbytery,  April  24, 1794;  was  ordained  ami 
installed  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Princeton  Nov.  35  of 
same  year;  resigned,  on  account  of  ill-health,  April  39, 
1801 ;  was  afterwards  settled  successively  at  White*- 
borougb,  New  Hartford,  and  Sackeu*s  HartK>r,  N.  Y.; 
and  died  in  May,  1845.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the 
Amer,  Pulpit,  iii,  341,  note. 

SnufT-dish  (nrinp,  machtakj  Exod.  xxt,  98; 
xxvii,  23;  Sept.  virtt^tfia;  Vulg.  vasum;  ebewbere 
"  censer"  or  "  fire-pan"),  a  tray  for  catching  the  snuff  of 
the  lamps  of  the  golden  candelabram;  resembling  a 
fire-pan  or  shovel,  as  the  same  Hebrew  word  elsewhere 
means  (Lev.  xvi,  12 ;  Exod.  xxvii,8 ;  xxxviii, 3 ;  Numb, 
xvi,  6  sq.;  1  Kings  vii,  50,  etc).    See  Candljistick. 

Snuffer  (r'^ajia,  mezammirftk,  a  cutting  inatm- 
ment;  1  Kings  vii,  50;  2  Kings  xii,  14;  xxt,  14,  2 
Chron.  iv,  22,  Jer.  Hi,  18;  O-'npb'a,  melkadka'yim, 
Exod.  xxxvii,  23;  tongs,  as  elsewhere  rendered),  an  im- 
plement for  removing  the  snuff  from  the  lamps  of  the  ss- 
cred  candelabrum.  Judging  from  the  latter  of  the  above 
Hebrew  terms,  it  was  double,  but  not  of  the  sciasors  form. 
Instruments  like  ours  for  cutting  the  wick  of  a  lamp  were 
not  anciently  known,  unless  the  instrument  represented 
in  the  cut,  copied  from  one  in  the  Britbh  Museum,  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  used  for  such  a  purpose,  bai 
a  sort  of  tweezers  was  employed  to  draw  up  the  wick 


Snnffers  and  Pincers. 

when  necessary,  and  for  pinching  off  any  soperfloooi 
portion.  Every  one  is  aware  that  lamps  when  properly 
replenished  with  oil  do  not  need  snuffing,  like  candlek 
The  sort  of  tweezers  we  have  mentioned  is  still  med  in 
the  East  for  trimming  lamps.  Snuffers  are  only  known 
in  those  parts  of  Western  Asia  where  candles  are  pai^ 
tially  used  during  winter.  Snuffers  are  candle,  not  Ump, 
instruments;  and  candles  are  but  little  us^  in  any  part 
of  Asia,  the  temperature  being  generally  too  wana. 
See  Candlestick. 

Snyder,  Qeorge  Niver,  a  minister  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church,  was  bom  in  Honeadale,  TV 
March  27,  1844.  He  graduated  at  Hamilton  OOk^ 
N.  Y.,  in  1868,  and  entered  Union  Theological  Se«- 
nary,  where  he  graduated  in  1871.  He  was  ordained, 
and  became  a  stated  supply  of  the  Church  at  Elmsfoni 
N.  Y.,  and  after  remaining  one  year  became  pastor  of 
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the  Church  nt  White  Plaiiis,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died,  Not. 
2, 1872.     (\V.  P.  S.) 

Snyder,  Henry  (1),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  near  Schellsburgh,  Bedford 
Co.,  Pa.,  Sept.  16, 1813.  He  was  converted,  and  united 
with  the  Church  Sept.  26, 1831.  He  was  admitted  on 
trial  into  the  Pittsburgh  Conference  in  1848,  ordained 
deacon  in  1850,  and  elder  in  1852.  He  continued  in  ac- 
tive labor  until  bis  death,  Oct«  3, 1861.  As  a  preacher 
he  was  eminently  successful ;  gracious  revivuls  attended 
his  ministry  wherever  he  went.  See  Mmutes  of  A  tmual 
Conference*,  1862,  p.  43. 

Snyder,  Henry  (2),  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Stephensburg,  Frederick  Co.,Va.,  Dec  2,  1814. 
He  graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  Canonsbui^;  Pa.,  in 
1838,  studied  theology  privately,  was  licensed  by  the 
Ohio  Presby ter>%  and  in  1850  was  ordained  by  the  same 
presbytery  as  an  evangelist.    In  1841  he  was  appointed 
adjunct  professor  of  mathematics  in  Jefferson  College, 
Pa.;  in  1843,  professor  of  mathematics;  in  1850,  re- 
signed; in  1851,  professor  of  Latin  in  Centre  College, 
Danville,  Ky.;  in  1858,  removed  to  Bridgeton,  N.  J.; 
in  1854,  to  Winchester,  Ya. ;  in  1856  was  stated  supply 
to  the  Church  at  Amelia  Court-house,  Ya. ;  in  1857, 
professor  of  mathematics  in  Hampden  Sidney  College, 
Prince  Edward  Co..  where  he  remained  until  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  when  he  and  his  family  were  compelled 
to  abandon  everything  and  seek  refuge  in  the  North. 
After  a  time  he  obtained  a  chaplaincy,  and  was  stationed 
at  Fort  Richmond,  S.  I.,  New  York  Harbor.     Here  he 
remained  until  he  was  mustered  out  of  the  8er^'ice,  and 
was  making  arrangements  to  settle  in  Sharpsburg,  Pa., 
to  resume  the  work  of  teaching,  when,  on  the  evening 
of  Feb.  22, 1866,  he  was  drowned.    Mr.  Snyder  was  well 
read  in  English  literature,  a  remarkable  conversational- 
ist, and  possessed  of  a  clear  and  logical  mind,  quick  in 
discernment.     See  Wilson,  Pre«&.  Uist,  AlmanaCy  1867, 
^  198.     (J.  L.  &) 

Snyder,  Peter,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Schoharie,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  18,  1814.  He  graduated  at 
Union  College,  SchenecUdy,  N.  Y.,  in  1836;  studied 
theology  one  year  at  Princeton  Seminary-,  N.  J.,  and 
two  years  at  Union  Seminary,  New  York  city;  was 
licensed  bv  New  York  Third  Pre8bvter\'  in  1839'  and  in 
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1840  was  ordained  bv  Rockawav  Presbvtorv,  and  after- 
wards  labtHred  two  years  at  Whippany,  N.  J. ;  two  years 
at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. ,  then  at  Cairo,  Greene  Co., 
N.  Y.;  and  the  remainder  of  his  ministerial  8er\'ice,  six- 
teen years,  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  where  he  <iied,  Dec.  13, 
1863.  Mr.  Snyder  was  a  thorough  scholar,  and  his  read- 
ing extensive,  few  men  being  better  versetl  in  current 
literature,  and  none  more  devote<l  to  the  moral,  religious, 
and  educational  movements  of  the  dav.    From  his  birth 

_  ■ 

he  suffered  from  an  optical  infirmity^  but,  although  never 
iwng  his  own  or  another's  pen  in  preparing  for  the  pul- 
pit, his  discourses  were  always  systematic,  well  digested, 
and  specially  eloquent.  See  Wilson,  Pre$b»  IJUt,  Al- 
»anacy  1864*  p.  323.     (J.  L.  S.) 

So  (Heb.  SS,  ScSd  ;  Sept.  ^ybtp ;  Yulg.  Sua),  a  king 
of  Egypt  whom  Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel,  called 
to  his  help  against  the  Assyrians  under  Shahnaneser, 
evidently  intending  to  become  the  vassal  of  Egypt,  and 
therefore  making  no  present,  as  had  been  the  yearlv 
custom,  to  the  king  of  Assyria  (2  Kings  xvii,  4).  B.C. 
726.  The  consequence  of  this  step,  which  seems  to  have 
been  forbidden  by  the  prophets,  who  about  this  period 
are  constantly  warning  the  people  against  tmsting  in 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  was  the  imprisonment  of  Hoshea, 
the  taking  of  Samaria,  and  the  carrying  captive  of  the 
ten  tribes.  See  Imrari.,  Kingdom  of.  It  has  been 
questioned  whether  this  So  was  the  same  with  Safnico 
(Manetho  Saba<wi\  the  first  king  of  the  Ethiopian  dy- 
nasty in  Upper  Egypt,  or  his  son  and  successor  Sevechus 
I  O^etho  8ebicA6«\  the  second  king  of  the  same  dynas- 
ty, and  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Tirhakah.  Winer 
^itates  between  them,  and  Gesenius  concludes  for  the 


latter.  Sevechus  reigned  twelve  years,  according  to 
Manetho,  fourteen  according  to  Syncellus.  This  name, 
in  Egyptian  Sebech,  is  also  that  of  the  god  Saturn 
(Cham'poUion,  PatUh,  Egypt,  No.  21,  22;  Winer,  Real' 
Wdrierb,  s.  v. ;  Gesenius,  Comment,  in  Jet,  i,  696). — Kit- 
to.    See  Egypt. 

The  accession  of  Teharka,  the  Tirhakah  of  Scripture, 
may  be  nearly  fixed  on  the  evidence  of  an  Apis-tablet, 
which  states  that  one  of  the  bulls  Apis  was  bom  in  his 
twenty-sixth  year,  and  died  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth 
of  Psammetichus  I.  This  bull  lived  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  the  longest  age  of  any  Apis  stated  is  twenty- 
six.  Supposing  the  latter  duration,  which  would  allow 
a  short  interval  between  Teharka  and  Psammetichus  II, 
as  seems  necessarv.  the  accession  of  Teharka  would  be 
B.C.  695.  If  we  assign  twenty-four  years  to  the  two 
predecessors,  the  commencement  of  the  d\niasty  would 
be  B.C.  719.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  their  reigns  were 
continuous.  The  account  which  Herodotus  gives  of  the 
war  of  Sennacherib  and  Sethos  suggests  that  Tirhakah 
was  not  mling  in  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  destmction 
of  the  Assyrian  army,  so  that  we  may  either  conjecture, 
as  Dr.  Hincks  has  done,  that  the  reign  of  Sethos  followed 
that  of  Shebetek  and  preceded  that  of  Tirhakah  over 
Egypt  {Joum,  Sar,  Lit,  Jan.  1853),  or  else  that  Tirha- 
kah was  king  of  Ethiopia  while  Shebetek,  not  the  same 
as  Sethos,  mled  in  Egypt,  the  former  hypothesis  being 
far  the  more  probable.  It  seems  impossible  to  arrive  at 
any  positive  conclusion  as  to  the  dates  to  which  the 
mentions  in  the  Bible  of  So  and  Tirhakah  refer,  hut  it 
must  be  remarked  that  it  is  difllcult  to  overthrow  the 
date  of  B.C  721  for  the  taking  of  Samaria.  If  we  adopt 
the  eariier  dates.  So  must  correspond  to  Shebek ;  if  the 
later,  perhaps  to  Shebetek ;  but  if  it  should  be  found 
that  the  reign  of  Tirhakah  is  dated  too  high,  the  former 
identification  might  still  be  held.  The  name  Shebek 
is  nearer  to  the  Hebrew  name  than  Shebetek ;  and  if  the 
Masoretic  points  do  not  faithfully  represent  the  original 
pronunciation,  as  we  might  almest  infer  from  the  con- 
j  sonants,  and  the  name  was  Sewa  or  Seva,  it  is  not  very 
remote  from  Shebek.  We  cannot  account  for  the  tran- 
scription of  the  Sept. 

From  Egyptian  sources  we  know  nothing  more  of 
Shebek  than  that  he  conquered  and  put  to  death  Boc- 
choris,  the  sole  king  of  the  twenty-fourth  dynasty,  as 
we  learn  from  Manetho's  list,  and  that  he  continued  the 
monumental  works  of  the  Eg}'ptian  kings.  There  is  a 
long  inscription  at  El-Kamak  in  which  Shebek  speaks 
of  tributes  from  **  the  king  of  the  land  of  Khala  (Sba- 
ra),"  supposed  to  be  Syria  (Bmgsch,  IJitt.  d^^gypte,  i, 
244).  This  gives  some  slight  confirmation  to  the  iden- 
tification of  this  king  with  So,  and  it  is  likely  that  the 
founder  of  a  new  d\'na8tv  would  have  endeavored,  like 
Shishak  and  Psammetichus  I,  the  latter  virtually  the 
founder  of  the  twenty-sixth,  to  restore  the  Egyptian 
supremacy  in  the  neighboring  Asiatic  countries.  The 
standard  inscription  of  Sargon  in  his  palace  at  Khorsa- 
bdd  sutes,  according  to  M.  Oppert,  that  after  the  capt- 
ure of  Samaria,  Hanon,  king  of  Gaza,  and  Sebech,  sultan 
of  Egypt,  met  the  king  of  Assyria  in  battle  at  Bapih, 
Kaphia,  and  were  defeated.  Sebech  disappeared,  but 
Hanon  was  captured.  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  was 
then  put  to  tribute  {Let  Insa-iptions  Astyriennes  de» 
Sargonidett,  etc.  p.  22).  This  statement  would  appear 
to  indicate  that  either  Shebek  or  Shebetek,  for  we  can- 
not lay  great  stress  upon  the  seeming  identity  of  name 
with  the  former,  advanced  to  the  support  of  Hoshea 
and  his  party,  and  being  defeated  fled  into  Ethiopia, 
leaving  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  to  a  native  prince.  This 
evidence  favors  the  idea  that  the  Ethiopian  kings  were 
not  successive. — Smith.     See  Tirhakah. 

In  a  room  in  the  mins  of  the  palace  of  Sinnacherib 
at  Koyunjik,  Mr.  Layard  found  a  piece  of  clay  upon 
which  was  impressed  the  signet  of  Sabak,  or  Sabacov 
king  of  Egypt.  On  the  same  piece  of  clay  is  impressed 
an  Assyrian  seal,  probably  that  of  Sennacherib,  with  a 
device  representing  a  priest  ministering  before  the  king, 
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>i  perh«pB  the  pymbol  of  the  high  cm 
riie  nriKinml  ol  Ibis  remirkable  Kll  ia 
The  EKvptlmi 


\i  Sabak  u 


acriKce  lo 


.n-Ha,  with  ■ 


e  ui  enemy,  perhip*  i 


.   Above 


hieniglyphs,  eKpr«teiiif;  ftrtr  itfr  ab  ar 
ehl  J'(iftiit  =  "  the  perfect  Rnil,  the  lord  who  ptDriucea 
thinKi,  Sabak."  Behind  him,  «Aa  landk-Ju^ —"  life 
f..ll.)K>  hi»  he«J."  On  the  left  edfce,  ma  na  «ai=-  I 
have  ffiveii  In  thee."  Tbis  ml,  impresMd  with  the 
myal  Hgneu  of  the  two  moiiarchs,  probably  Sennache- 
jii.  and  Sabali,  or  So,  appeara  to  have  l>een  affixed  lo  a 
treaty  betneen  AMyria  and  l^pt  and  deposited  among 
the  arehivea  of  the  kingdom.  Ai  the  two  monarchs 
wen  Hiideabteilly  cantemporary,  thia  piece  ot  clay  fur- 
nishea  lemarkaUe  continnauiry  evidence  of  Lfae  truth  of 
Scriplure  biuory.     8ee  I'jiabaoh, 

Souisn.  Juan,  a  French  prelate,  wa>  born  in  Biom, 
Jan. «,  1M7,  and  entered  the  l>ingre([ation  of  the  Oca- 
loTf  at  Paiii  ID  16(1,  where  he  chose  father  (jueanel  fur 
hia  aonfnaor.  Leaving  thai  eaiahlishment,  he  laufchl 
ediici  and  rheloric  in  levenl  provincial  towns,  and  de- 
voted himielfaftcrwanlain  the  pulpic,  fur  which  he  had 
great  talenl^  UavioK  preached  at  Lyuns,  Orleani,  and 
Pari*  with  applauM,  he  w«  invital  lo  court,  preached 
there  during  Lent  in  I68t>  and  1688,  and  wai  appointed 
bishop  of  Senei  looa  after.  Appealing  from  the  bull 
i'mgrmlat  to  a  fuure  council,  and  rtfusinf;  Ui  lixten  to 
any  terms  of  accommodation  on  the  subject,  he  pub- 
liehtd  a  Pailoral  Imlnittion,  f^viag  an  account  to  his 
diocCMM  of  hia  codiIucL     Tbia  ItalnictioH  gai 


Arabs,  wi 


ofSe- 


SOAP 


rmU  in  the  L^tin  ti 
na,  and  transLaled  mttum,  that  \\  aa- 
of  auda.  Bonik  appears,  bowcm.ig 
have  been  used  in  a  generic  rather  Lhao  in  a  spnfic 
aenae,  u  in  the  Peniaii  worka  on  nuiieria  nwdica  (de- 
rived chiefly  fmm  the  Arabic)  which  have  been  coUaud 
He  dnd  that  no  leia  than  six  diflkrent  kinds  oTbofak 
(I'ernan  birrh)  arc  enumerated,  uf  which  eoaic  are  nal- 
ucal,  as  the  Armenian,  the  African,  etc,  and  othen  aK 
tillcia],  1*  that  abuined  from  burning  the  wood  of  tkc 
poplar,  alao  that  employed  in  the  preparation  cf  gl*i& 
Of  these  it  ia  eviilent  that  ihe  last  two  are  dwmkalh 
nearly  the  aanw,  being  bulb  carbonates  of  alkalies.  Tkt 
incuienliiin  uf  miMt  |lla^l^  as  well  aa  ct  the  poplai; 
yields  ihe  cariwnaie  ofpuiasb  (OHSOMnlf  caUed  pntask. 
ur  pearlaxh);  while  carbonate  of  soda,  or  banlla,  ie  lb* 
alkali  uaed  in  the  preparalioD  of  giaia.  l*icTioua  ts  ike 
compoutiiin  of  bialies  having  been  definitely  aaceitaiaed 
by  correct  chemical  analysis,  diasimilar  aabaaitm  were 
often  gmiped  ii^iher  under  one  general  tetiD :  while 
others,  although  similar  in  compoaiiion,  were  ae-paimted 
on  account  of  aume  niiimportant  character,  aa  diJfcrBin 
of  color  or  uf  origin,  elc     It  is  unnecesMry    for  eur 

dulled  by  the  Arabs  under  the  general  term  of  bank, 
which  may  hare  been  alao  included  under  ibe  Ditmia 
i>f  the  Greeks.  It  ia  evident  that  boih  the  arbooale 
of  soda  and  of  potash  were  comprehended  aadcr  sae 
name  by  the  former.  It  would  be  difficult,  tberefvre, 
to  diatinguiah  the  one  from  the  other,  nnlen  aome  cir- 
cumatancea  were  added  in  addition  to  Ihe  loeie  dvbc. 
Thus  in  the  above  passage  of  Jeremiah  we  bav«  atlo 
(nitre)  and  baritk  (soap)  indicated  aa  being  iMiih  «d- 
ployed  for  washing  ur  poaseaaed  of  aooke  ckanaitig  pnip- 

mual  have  differed  in  some  respects.  The  term  milrDa, 
we  know,  waa  in  later  times  confined  to  the  aall  o*h 
tsined  chiefly  from  the  natron  lakes  of  Egypt,  and  wfn- 
'      ■  "  lier  tioiea.     Since,  ihere- 
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(17'27),  in  which  M.  de  Teiioin  procured 
tion  as  rash,  scandalous,  etc.  and  the  biabop  (o  be  sus- 
pendeil  from  all  episcopal  juiiadiclion  and  ecclesiastical 
furvctions.  After  this  council,  M.  Suanen  was  banisheil 
Id  La  Chaiae  Dieu,  where  he  died,  Dec.  S5,  174a  His 
wridngs  are,  Puilorat  Imtruelioiut—Mondalfn—tnA 
Iflltn.  The /,W/cr»  have  been  printed  wiih  hia/.tfr  (6 
TDU.4to,or  M  vo1ii.I3mo).  llis  A>rmOB»were  pnbliabcd 
in  1787  (3  vols.  l8mo).  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Did.  $.  v. ; 
Hoefer,  .Voar.  Hioff.  (Uniralt,  a.  v. 

Soap  (T^^^'B,  borilh ;  Sept,  wrSo)  occurs  in  Jer.  li, 
W,  "For  though  thou  wash  thee  with  nitre,  and  wke 
thee  much  soap,  yet  thine  iniquity  is  marked  before  me, 
aaith  the  Lord  Uod;"  and  again  in  Mai.  iii,  2,  "  But 
who  may  abide  the  day  of  hia  coming?  and  who  shall 
Hand  when  be  appeareth?  for  he  is  like*  reliner'a  fire, 
and  like  fidlen'  soap."  From  neither  of  these  passages 
does  it  distinctly  appear  whether  the  substance  refer- 
red to  by  the  name  of  borilh  was  olnainnl  fmm  Ihe 
mineral  or  from  tha  vegeuble  kingdom ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  was  pnsaeased  of  desnaing  propertip^  and 
this  is  conflrmed  by  the  origin  and  sigoillcmion  of  the 
woni,  which  is  thus  illuatrated  by  Celsius:  "A  verbo 
"1"I3,  bardr,  purificaril,  quEe  vox  eliam  apud  ChalJams, 
Syros,  Arabes,  in  usu  fuil,  descendit  nomen  ^3,  6or,  pn- 
riiai"  imeroboU  i,  MS).  So  Maimonidea,  on  the  Tal- 
mud tract  Sktmittah,  "Speciea  ablutionibua  aptie,  uti 
sunt  borith  et  ahaL"  In  fact,  the  um^e  "^3,  Mr,  it- 
self dcnotea  a  vegeuble  alkali  used  fnr  washing  (.lobix, 
"-'^  and  as  a  Hnx  for  metals  (laa.  i,  2b).  See  Alkali. 
\t  word  boritk  is  very  similar  to  the  borak  of  the 
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pan  of  the  verse,  it  is  veiy  probable  that  the  a: 
carbonates  may  be  alluded  to  in  Ihe  otlier,  as  both  were 
in  early  times  employed  by  Asiatic  nations  for  the  pui^ 
poeea  of  washing.  The  carbonate  of  potaah,  obtuned 
from  the  burning  of  mnat  plants  growing  at  a  diMuiee 
from  the  sea  or  a  saline  soil,  might  ttot  have  been  dis- 
tinguished from  the  carbonate  of  soda,  produced  &um 
the  ashes  of  plants  growing  on  Ihe  shores  of  the  sea  V 
ofaalt-water  lakes.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  theaibra 
of  plants,  called  boruk  and  boreh  by  Asiatic  natkm, 
may  be  alluded  10  under  the  name  of  borltb.  as  there  t> 
no  proof  that  soap  is  intended,  though  it  may  have  beeo 
known  lo  the  same  people  at  very  early  periods.  StiD 
less  is  il  probable  that  iiorax  is  meant,  as  has  been  rap- 
posed  by  some  aulhors,  apparently  from  the  mere  umi- 
Isrily  of  name. 

Supposing  that  Ihe  ashes  or  juices  of  (Jants  ai«  in- 
lended  by  the  word  borlih,  the  nest  point  ofiiuiDiry  is 
whether  it  is  to  be  restricted  lo  those  of  any  partknlar 
plants.  The  ashes  ofthe  poplar  are  meniiiined  byAn- 
bian  authora  and  of  the  vine  by  Uioacoridet;  th<«e  of 
the  plantain  and  of  the  Hatfifnnidiita  by  Sanscrit  aa. 
Ihori — thus  indicsting  that  Ihe  plants  which  were  hhm 
common,  or  which  were  used  for  fuel  or  other  p«rposes 
in  the  diflerent  countries,  had  also  their  aabea.  that  it, 
impure  carbonate  of  potash,  employed  for  washing,  eta 
Usually  the  ashes  only  of  plants  growing  on  ibe  an- 
shore  hare  been  ibonghl  to  be  intended.  All  tbesp,  as 
before  mentioned,  would  yield  barilla,  or  carbonale  of 
soda.     Klany  of  them  have  been  burned  for  the  soda 

of  the  Hediterraiwan.  They  bdong  chiefly  to  the  nat- 
ural family  of  the  Chenopcdtm  and  to  that  of  the  Mr- 
mnbrfattlhemHmt.  In  Arabic  authors,  the  plant  yield- 
ing sods  is  said  lo  be  called  iUitm,  and  its  Peisan  name 
is  Slated  to  be  ghatil,  both  words  dgniljing  "tht 
waaber,"  or  "  washing-herb."    Rauwolf  pmota  oat  tmi 
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plants  in  S3rria  tnd  Palestine  which  yield  alkaline  aalta. 
UasMelquist  considered  one  of  them  to  be  a  Meaembry- 
(WthemuwK  ForskJU  has  enunaerated  several  plants  as 
being  burned  fur  the  barilla  which  they  afford,  as  Me- 
sembryanihemum  ffenicukUum  and  nodiflorum,  both  of 
which  are  called  ffhasuL  SaUola  kali  and  his  iSuceda 
moaoica,  called  a»ulf  are  other  plants,  especially  the 
last  naoied,  which  yield  saUalkali.  So  ou  the  coasts  of 
the  Indian  peninsula,  SuUcornia  Indica  and  Salsola 
nudifiora  yield  barilla  in  g^reat  abundance  and  purity, 
as  do  Saliola  $atwa  kaliy  and  tragus,  and  also  Salicor- 
nia  annua  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  of  the  south  of 
France. — Kitta  In  Palestine  we  may  especially  notice 
the  plant  named  kidfeibeh  ( the  SaUola  kali  of  bota- 
nists), found  near  the  Dead  Sea,  with  glass-like  leaves, 
the  ashes  of  which  are  called  el-Ktdi  from  their  strong 
alkaline  properties  (Robinson,  BibL  Re*,  i,  505) ;  the 
ajramf  found  near  Sinai,  which  when  pounded  serves 
as  a  substitute  for  soap  {ibid,  i,  84) ;  the  gillA,  or  ^*  soap 
plant"  of  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  Anc  Egypt,  ii,  106)  and 
the  heaths  in  the  neighborhood  of  Joppa  (Kitto,  Phys, 
Jiiit.  p.  267).  From  these  sources  large  quantities  of 
alkali  have  been  extracted  in  past  ages,  as  the  heaps  of 
ashes  outside  Jerusalem  and  NablCks  testify  (Robinson, 
Bibl.  Res,  iii,  201,  299),  and  an  active  trade  in  the 
article  is  still  prosecuted  with  Aleppo  in  one  direction 
(Russell,  Aleppo,  i,  79)  and  Arabia  in  another  (Burck- 
hardt,  Trav.  i,  66).  We  need  not  assume  that  the  ashes 
were  worked  up  in  the  fiom  familiar  to  us,  for  no  such 
article  was  known  to  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson, /inc. 
Egypt,  i,  186). 

The  uses  of  soap  among  the  Hebrews  were  twofold — 

(1)  for  cleansing  either  the  person  (Jer.  ii,  22 ;  Job  ix, 
30,  where  for  "  never  so  clean"  read  "  with  alkali")  or 
the  clothes;  (2)  for  purifying  metals  (Isa.  i,  25,  where 
for  "purely^  read  **as  through  alkali").  Hitzig  sug- 
gests that  borith  should  be  substituted  fur  beritk,  **  cov- 
enant," in  Ezek.  xx,  37  and  Mai.  iii,  1. — Smith. 

Sobriety,  freedom  from  any  inordinate  passion — 
that  quiet  aelf-pos^ession  which  enables  one  to  devote 
himself  to  the  matter  in  hand,  whether  prayer,  medita- 
tion, study,  forming  schemes,  laboring  to  carry  them 
out,  and  which  keeps  the  individual  from  undue  eleva- 
tion in  prosperity  or  depression  in  case  of  failure.  The 
necessity  of  sobriety  is  especially  obvious :  (I)  In  our 
inquiries  after  truth  as  opposed  to  presumption ;  (2)  in 
our  pursuit  of  this  worid  as  opposed  to  covetousness ;  (8) 
in  the  use  and  estimate  of  the  things  of  this  world  as 
opposed  to  excess;  (4)  in  trials  and  afflictions  as  op- 
posed to  impatience;  (5)  in  forming  our  judgment  of 
others  as  opposed  to  censoriousness ;  (6)  in  speaking  of 
one*s  self  as  opposed  to  egotism.  Many  motives  might 
be  urged  to  this  exercise,  as  (1)  the  general  language 
of  Scripture  (1  Pet.  iv,  7 ;  v,  8 ;  Phil,  iv,  5 ;  Tit.  ii,  12) ; 

(2)  our  profession  a^  Christians;  (8)  the  example  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  (4)  the  near  approach  of  death  and 
judgment. — Buck,  Tkeol.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Socheretb.    See  Marbl& 

So'chO  (Heb.  Soko%  isib,  for  V'l3*'»ta,  bushy;  Sept 
Sm^(Wv;  Vulg.  Sorho)t  the  name  of  a  town,  which  oc- 
curs in  this  form,  among  those  settled  by  the  sons  of 
Ezra  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (I  Chron.  iv,  18).  It  appar- 
ently was  the  same  as  the  town  of  Socxjh  (q.  v.),  in 
Judah,  probably  the  one  in  the  lowland,  which  was 
better  known  than  the  other,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  associated  places.  It  appears  from  its  mention  in 
this  list  that  it  was  colonized  by  a  man  or  a  place  named 
Heber.  "  The  Targum,  playing  on  the  passage  after  the 
custom  of  Hebrew  writers,  interprets  it  as  referring  to 
Moses,  and  takes  the  names  Jered,  Soco,  Jekuthiel,  as 
titles  of  him.  He  was  *  the  rabba  of  Sooo  because  he 
sheltered  C^aG)  the  house  of  Israel  with  his  virtue* " 
(Smith).    See  Shoco;  Shocho. 

So'ohoh  (Heb.  Sokoh'f  TVDiDf  Lq.  Socho  and  Socoh; 
Sept.  Zitfxw  V.  r.  2a»x^^ '  Vulg.  Soc/ui),  a  town  in  Solo- 


mon's commissariat  assigned  to  Hepher  (I  Kings  iv, 
10) ;  probably  the  same  as  the  Sogoh  (q.  v.)  in  the  low- 
land of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  35). 

Socialism,  a  general  term  applied  to  several 
schemes  of  social  arrangement  which  advocate  com- 
munity of  property,  and  abandon  or  modify  individual 
industry,  the  rights  of  marriage,  and  of  the  family.  In 
discussing  the  subject  of  Socialism,  two  elements  are  to 
be  considered :  (1)  the  judgment  of  socialism  on  existing 
institutions  and  practices  and  on  their  resulU;  (2)  the 
various  plans  which  it  has  proposed  for  doing  better. 
Socialism  affirms  that  the  evils  it  complains  of  are  ir- 
remediable in  the  present  constitution  of  society.  In 
the  opinion  of  Socialists,  the  existing  arrangements  of 
society  in  respect  to  property  and  the  production  and 
distribution  of  wealth  are,  as  a  means  to  the  general 
good,  a  total  failure.  First  among  existing  evils  may 
be  mentioned  that  oi  poverty.  The  institution  of  prop- 
erty is  upheld  and  commended  principally  as  being  the 
means  by  which  labor  and  frugality  are  insured  their 
reward  and  mankind  enabled  to  emerge  from  indigence. 
But  Socialism  urges  that  an  immense  proportion  of  the 
industrious  classes  are,  at  some  period  or  other  of  their 
lives,  dependent  on  legal  or  voluntary  charity;  that 
many  are  outstripped  by  others  who  are  possessed  of 
superior  energy  or  prudence ;  that  the  reward,  instead 
of  being  proportioned  to  the  labor  and  abstinence  of  the 
individual,  is  almost  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  it ;  that  the 
great  majority  are  what  they  are  bom  to  be— some  to 
be  rich  without  work,  others  to  become  rich  by  work, 
but  the  great  majority  are  bom  to  hard  work  and  pov- 
erty through  life;  that  competition  is,  for  the  people,  a 
system  of  extermination,  resulting  from  the  continual 
fall  of  labor.  **  Cheapness,"  they  say,  "is  advantageous 
to  the  consumer  at  the  cost  of  introducing  the  seeds  of 
minous  anarchy  among  the  producers."  The  Fourierists 
(M.  Considerant-,  Dtstinse  Sociale  i,  85-37)  enumerate 
the  evils  of  existing  civilization  in  the  following  order : 
"  1.  It  employs  an  enormous  quantity  of  labor  and  of 
human  power  unproductively,  or  in  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion, e.  g.  in  sustaining  armies,  courts,  magistrates,  etc ; 
in  allowing  *good  society,'  people  who  pass  their  lives 
in  doing  nothing,  also  in  allowing  philosophers,  meta- 
physicians, )M>lirical  men,  who  produce  nothing  but  dis- 
turbance and  sterile  discussions.  2.  That  even  the  in- 
dustry and  powers  which,  in  the  present  system,  are  de- 
voted to  production  do  not  produce  more  than  a  small 
portion  of  what  they  might  produce  if  better  directed 
and  employed,"  e.  g.  *^  the  wastefulness  in  the  existing 
arrangements  for  distributing  the  produce  of  the  country 
among  the  various  producers."  Socialism  seeks  to  put 
an  end  to  the  vices  and  suffering  of  men,  not  by  indi- 
vidual regeneration  and  reformation,  but  by  a  new  social 
oi^anization.  It  is  the  employment  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic measures  for  a  moral  purpose.  Proceeding  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  individual  is  wholly  or  largely 
the  creature  of  circumstances,  it  seeks  to  make  the  lat- 
ter as  favorable  as  possible.  Thus  it  makes  a  religion 
of  social  regeneration,  and  proposes  to  renovate  the 
worid  by  a  new  arrangement  of  property  and  industrial 
interests.  Although  in  some  measure  anticipated  by 
movements  in  the  ancient  world,  socialism  mav  be  con- 
sidered  a  product  of  the  French  Revolution,  which  was 
an  anarchic  attack  on  the  social  system  that  had  its 
roots  in  the  feudalism  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  first  to 
revive  or  bring  socialistic  ideas  into  general  notice  was 
Francois  No6l  Babeuf  (1764-97),  in  his  paper  Le  Tri- 
bun  du  Pevple,  The  idea  from  which  he  started  was 
that  of  equality,  and  he  insisted  that  there  should  be 
no  other  differences  than  those  of  age  and  sex ;  that 
men  differed  little  in  their  faculties  and  needs,  and  con- 
sequently should  receive  the  same  education  and  food. 
After  his  death  his  system,  Babouvism,  was  for  some 
time  entirely  forgotten,  until,  in  1834,  Buonarotti  again 
attempted  its  propagation  in  the  Momteur  Republicain 
and  Homme  Libre,  The  three  most  noted  develop- 
ments of  Socialism  are  Commimisro,  Fourierism,  and 
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Saint  -  Siroonism  or  Humanitariaoism.  The  NihilUto 
of  Kuflsia  at  this  time  attract  considerable  attention  be- 
cause of  the  efforts  made  by  the  government  towards 
their  extinction.  They  believe  that,  in  order  to  human 
progress,  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  absolutely  necessary, 
to  begin  at  once  with  the  present  complicated  social 
phenomena  in  the  way  of  a  sudden  and  complete  social 
reform,  or  with  a  revolution.  In  April,  1879,  an  attempt 
was  made  by  one  of  their  number  to  assassinate  the 
emperor.  This  has  led  to  the  arrest  of  hundreds,  many 
of  whom  have  been  sent  to  Siberia.  A  number  of 
Socialistic  communities  have  been  established  in  the 
United  States,  some  of  which  have  already  been  no- 
ticed. See  Harmonists;  Skparatists;  Suakkbs. 
Others  will  be  treated  in  this  article. 

I.  The  A  rmtna  Society. — This  society  takes  its  name 
from  the  Bible  (Cant,  iv,  8),  and  has  its  location  in  Iowa, 
in  the  town  of  Amana.  The  members  call  themselves  the 
"  True  Inspiration  Congregations"  (  Wahre  Inspiratioru^ 
Oemeindfn)f  and  are  Germans.  They  came  from  (>ermany 
in  1842.  and  settled  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  but  in  1855  they 
removed  to  their  present  location.  The  **  work  of  inspi- 
ration" began  far  back  in  the  18th  century',  an  account 
of  the  journeys,  etc,  of  "  Brother  John  Frederick  Rock" 
in  1719  being  given  in  the  Thviy-tixth  Collodion 
of  the  InspircUion  Record,  Finally,  in  1816,  Michael 
Krausert  became  what  they  call  an  **  instrument,"  and 
to  him  were  added  several  others,  among  them  Christian 
Metz,  who  was  for  many  years,  and  until  his  death  ( 1867), 
the  spiritual  head  of  the  society.  Another  prominent 
"  instrument"  was  Barbara  Heynemaini,  whose  husband, 
(veorge  Landman,  became  spiritual  head  of  the  society. 
The  rem<»val  to  this  country  was  inaugurated  by  Mctx, 
who  professed  to  have  a  revelation  so  directing. 

1.  Social  Economy, — The  society  was  not  communis- 
tic in  Germany,  and  even  after  removal  to  this  country 
the  community  intendeil  to  live  simply  as  a  Christian 
congregation.  Being  obliged  to  look  after  the  temporal 
interests  of  each  other,  they  built  workshops,  etc,  out  of 
a  common  fund,  and  thus  drifted  into  their  present  prac- 
tice. They  have  now  seven  villages,  and  carry  on  farm- 
ing, woollen,  saw,  and  grist  mills.  Each  family  has  a 
house  for  itself;  but  the  members  eat  in  common,  in  cook- 
ing- or  eating-houses,  of  which  there  are  fifteen.  Each 
business  has  its  foreman ;  and  these  leaders,  in  each  vil- 
lage, meet  every  evening  to  consult  and  arrange  for  the 
following  day.  The  civil  or  temporal  government  is  vest- 
ed in  thirteen  trustees,  chosen  annually  by  the  noale 
members,  the  trustees  choosing  the  president  of  the  so- 
ciety. The  elders  are  men  of  presumably  deep  piety, 
appointed  by  inspiration,  and  preside  at  religious  assem- 
blies. The  members  are  supplied  with  clothing  and 
other  articles,  excepting  food,  by  an  annual  allowance 
to  each  individuaL  Usually  a  neophyte  enters  on  pro- 
bation for  two  years,  and,  if  a  suitable  person,  is  admit- 
ted to  full  membership ;  although  some  are  received  at 
once  into  full  membership  by  **  inspiration."  They  for- 
bid the  use  of  musical  instruments  (except  a  flute),  and 
exclude  photographs  and  other  pictures,  as  tending  to 
idol-worship.  Although  not  forbidding  marriage,  cel- 
ibacy is  looked  upon  as  meritorious;  and  young  men 
are  not  allowed  to  marrv  until  twentv-four  vears  of 
age.  The  society  is  financially  prosperous,  has  no  debt, 
has  money  at  interest,  and  owned  in  1874  about  25,000 
acres  of  land,  3000  sheep,  1500  head  of  cattle,  200  horses, 
and  2500  hogs,  with  a  population  of  about  1500. 

2.  ReUgion  and  Literature, — The  society  is  pietistic, 
and  believes  in  inspiration  as  a  result  of  entire  conse- 
cration to  (jk)d.  It  accepts  both  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  present  inspira- 
tion. It  does  not  practice  baptism,  but  celebrates  the 
Ix>rd*s  supper  whenever  led  by  "  inspiration."  Inspira- 
tion is  sometimes  private,  at  other  times  public ;  and  the 
warnings,  reproofs,  etc,  thus  receiveil  are  written  down 
in  yearly  volumes,  entitled  Year-books  of  the  True 

^'ra4ion  Congregations,      When  a  member  offends 
't  the  rules  of  society,  he  is  admouished  by  the 


elders;  and  if  he  do  not  amend,  expulsion  Ibflffn. 
These  rules  are  twenty-one  in  number,  and  encoor^ 
sobriety,  reverence,  honesty,  and  abstinence.  Thef 
hold  religious  services  on  Wednesday,  Saturday,  md 
Sunday  mornings,  and  every  evening.  They  keep  New- 
year's  as  a  holiday,  and  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Hiiv 
Week  are  their  great  religious  festivala.  At  least  ooa 
a  year  there  is  an  *'  Untersuchung,'"  or  inquisition  of  tM 
whole  community,  including  children — an  examinatke 
of  its  spiritual  condition,  in  which  each  member  is  ex- 
pected to  make  confession  of  aina.  Their  hy oamik^  b 
found  in  The  Voice/rom  Zion  (Ebenezer,  1851,  pp.  956  ^ 
and  another  hymn-book  in  regular  use,  Psalwts  t^fterty 
Manner  of  JJavid,^  etc  (Amana,  la.,  1871).  Ammc 
their  books  is  Innocent  Amusemeni  {^Unacktildiger  Zeih 
vertreib)f  a  mass  of  pious  doggerel :  Jesus*  A ,  B,  C/vr 
his  Scholaj'Sj  also  in  rhyme ;  Rhymes  on  ike  Su£enmgs, 
Deathf  Burial^  and  Ascension  ofCh-ist, 

II.  Perfectionists  of  Oneida  and  WalHrngford, — ^Thii 
society  is  of  American  origin,  having  for  its  founder  tbe 
present  head,  John  Humphrey  Noyes,  bom  in  Bratik- 
borough,  Vt.,  in  1811.  He  was  educated  at  Dartmonik, 
Andover,  and  Yale  While  in  the  latter  ioatitotioa  W 
entered  upim  a  new  experience  and  new  viewa  fA  tk 
way  of  salvation,  which  took  the  name  of  Perfectioa- 
ism.  In  18M  he  went  to  Poultney,  Vt.,  mnd  slowly 
gathered  about  him  a  small  company  of  believers,  mosi 
in  1847  had  forty  persons  in  his  own  congregation,  be- 
sides small  gatherings  in  other  states  who  reoogniaeJ 
him  as  leader.  Not  a  Communist  at  first,  Mr.  Noyea, 
in  1845,  made  known  his  peculiar  views,  and  began 
tiously  to  practice  them  in  1846.  The  comna unity 
mobbed  and  driven  from  the  place,  and  in  1848  seUled 
in  Oneida,  Ma<1ison  Co.,  N.  Y.  Other  oommnnitiea  were 
established,  but  all  were  eventually  merged  in  tboee  of 
Oneida,  N.  Y'..  and  Wallingford,  Omn.  After  various  re- 
verses, they  began  to  accumulate  property,  engaged  ia 
manufacture  and  the  preserving  of  fruits,  etc,  and  in  1874 
had  640  acres  of  land  near  Oneida,  with  240  at  Walline- 
ford.  In  ten  years  (1857-66)  they  had  netted  ^ISO^dtio. 
and  were  worth  over  $500,(K)0.  The  two  comniunitMS 
must  be  counted  as  one,  and  the  members  are  inter- 
changeable at  will.  In  February,  1874,  they  nurobcfed 
283  persons,  131  males  and  152  females.  Tbe  noerabets 
are  mostly  Americans,  largely  recruited  from  New  £i^- 
land. 

1.  Daily  Life^  etc — The  members  live  in  one  laiige 
building,  the  older  people  occupying  separate  cfaamberi, 
the  younger  sleeping  two  t<^ther.  There  is  no  refnda- 
tion  style  of  dress,  although  plainness  is  expected  ofalL 
They  have  twenty-one  standing  committees — on  finance, 
amusements,  arbitration,  etc ;  and,  besides  this,  tbe  de- 
ties  of  administration  are  divided  among  forty-e^bt  de- 
partments, as  publication,  education,  agriculture,  dwm- 
facture,  etc  Every  Sunday  morning  a  meeting  is  beU 
of  the  ^*  Business  Board,"  composed  of  the  heads  of  a& 
the  departments,  and  any  members  of  tbe  oomnuuiicy 
who  choose  to  attend.  The  children  are  left  to  the  caxeoir 
their  mothers  until  weaned,  when  they  are  placed  in  tlie 
general  nursery,  under  ^^care-takers,"  who  are  both  men 
and  women.  They  have  no  sermon  or  public  prayeia, 
and  address  one  another  as  Mr.  or  Miss,  except  wben  the 
women  were  married  before  they  entered  tbe  soct^. 
An  annual  allowance  of  thirty-three  dollars  is  made  to 
each  woman,  the  men  ordering  clothes  wben  in  need. 
In  the  school  the  Bible  is  the  prominent  text -book,  but 
a  liberal  education  is  encouraged.  They  receive  awBk- 
bers  with  great  care,  but  exact  no  probation. 

2.  Religious  Bdief, — The  Perfectionists  hold  to  tlic 
Bible  as  the  "  text-book  of  the  spirit  of  truth,''  to  Je^ 
Christ  as  *'  the  eternal  Son  of  God,"  and  to  ^  the  apottks 
and  I*rimitive  Church  as  the  exponents  of  the  everiasun^ 
GospeL"  They  believe  that  the  second  advent  of  CfarxEC 
took  place  at  the  period  of  the  destmction  of  Jeraaa- 
lem ;  that  the  final  kingdom  of  God  then  began  in  tbe 
heavens;  that  the  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  ia  the 
visible  world  is  now  approaching  ;  that  ita  approach  i» 
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ifthering  in  the  second  and  final  resurrection  and  judg- 
nent;  that  a  Church  on  earth  is  now  rising  to  meet  the 
ipproaching  kingdom  in  the  heavens,  and  to  become  its 
lupHcate  and  representative;  that  inspiration,  or  open 
vromunication  with  God  and  the  heavens,  involving 
terfect  holiness,  is  the  element  of  connection  between 
he  Church  on  earth  and  the  Church  in  the  heavens,  and 
lie  power  by  which  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to  be  estab- 
ished  and  to  reign  in  the  world.  They  also  teach  that 
'  the  Gospel  pn>vides  for  complete  salvation  from  sin,** 
rhich,  they  say,  **  is  the  foundation  needed  by  all  other 
eformers."  Community  of  goods  and  of  persons  they 
lelieve  to  have  been  taught  by  Jesus,  and  bold  that 
oromanism  is  **  the  social  state  of  the  resurrection.'*  In 
heir  system,  **  complex  marriage  takes  the  place  of  sim- 
Je,**  they  affirming  that  there  is  no  intrinsic  differ- 
nce  between  property  in  person  and  property  in  things; 
md  that  the  same  spirit  which  alKilished  exclusiveness 
n  regard  to  money  would  abolish,  if  circumstances  al- 
owed  full  scope  for  it,  exclusiveness  in  regard  to  wom- 
n  and  children.  '^  Complex  marriage"  means  that, 
rithin  the  limits  of  their  community,  any  man  and 
roman  may  freely  cohabit,  having  gained  each  other's 
onsent  through  a  third  party.  They  are  firm  believ- 
n  in  the  efficacy  of  the  "faith  cure,"  and  quote  in- 
tances  in  which  invalids  have  been  mstan/ly  restored 
o  perfect  health  in  answer  to  prayer. 

This  community  has  lately  taken  an  important  step 
owards  reoi^anization  by  formally  abandoning  the  sys- 
em  of  complex  marriage  that  father  John  Humphrey 
«7<)yes  has  consistently  advocated  for  so  many  years. 
>)n$iderable  opposition  having  been  experienced  be- 
ause  of  the  promiscuous  commerce  of  the  sexes  ass^ted 

0  exist,  father  Noyes  has  decided  to  abandon  his  scheme 
ailed  stirpiculture  in  practice,  while  retaining  it  in 
heory.  He  accordingly  wrote  (Aug.  20,  1879)  a  mes- 
age  to  the  community,  containing  modifications  in  their 
»latform,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary : 

I.  To  give  np  the  pmctice  of  complex  mnrringe,  not  as 
enonncfng  belierin  the  principle?"  and  prospective  tinnllty 
»f  that  fnstltntioD,  bnt  in  defereuce  to  the  pnblic  sentiment 
Yldently  rising  agniuat  it. 

IL  To  place  themselves  as  a  commnnity,  not  on  the  plat- 
orm  of  the  Shakerit,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  on  that  of  the 
r«>rid^  on  the  other,  bnt  on  PanVs  phitform,  which,  while 
Il4>wing  marriage  as  a  concession  to  hnman  weakness, 
»refers  celibacv  as  the  holler  and  more  perfect  state. 

IIL  To  contfnne  to  hold  their  bn^iuetiis  and  property  in 
ommon ;  to  contlnne  to  live  together,  and  to  eat  at  the 
ante  table ;  to  retain  the  common  department  for  infants 
iud  Juvenile*,  and  to  maintain  the  practice  of  regular 
vening  meetings  for  mntoal  criticism. 

The  platform  contained  in  the  communication  was 
idopted  by  a  formal  vote  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 
Vug.  26,  abolishing  the  offensive  abomination  of  com- 
plex marriage  at  a  stroke.  The  society  will  hereafter, 
herefore,  consist  of  two  classes  of  members — celibates, 
ind  married  persons  living  together  as  husband  and 
rife  under  the  laws  of  marriage  as  generally  uuder- 
tood.  The  family  idea  is  left,  it  is  true ;  but  with  per- 
nanent  families  within  the  community  family  it  is 
bom  of  its  main  significance,  and  takes  the  form  of  a 
oromon  work,  a  common  interest  in  commercial  vent- 
tres,  and  a  common  property.  Among  the  literary  pro- 
luctions  of  this  community  are,  Paul  not  Carnal;  The 
Perfectionist ;  The  Way  of  Holinfsa ;  Berean  Witrtess ; 
Spiritual  Magazine ;  Free  Church  Circular;  BUtle  Com- 
wadgm ;  ffitUny  oy  American  Socialism ;  and  Essay  on 
Scientific  Propc^tion  (the  latter  two  by  J.  H.  Noyes). 

HI.  A  urora  and  Bethel  Communes, — The  founder  and 
)resent  ruler  of  these  communities  is  Dr.  Keil,  a  Prus- 
ian,  bom  in  181 1.    At  first  a  man-milliner,  he  became 

1  ra\'stic,  and  aflerwards,  at  Pittsburgh,  made  open  pro- 
ession  of  his  belief.  He  gathered  a  number  of  Germans 
ibont  him,  to  whom  he  represented  himself  as  a  being  to 
>e  worshipped,  and  later  as  one  of  the  two  witnesses  in 
he  Book  of  Revelatiop.  He  began  to  plan  a  comma- 
lism  somewhat  resembling  that  of  Rapp,  but  without 
he  celibate  principle.     His  followers,  in  1844,  removed 


to  Bethel,  Mo.,  and  took  up  four  sections  of  land,  or 
2560  acres,  to  which  they  added  from  time  to  time,  until 
they  possessed  4000  acres.  In  1874  they  numbered 
about  200  persons.^  In  1855  Dr.  Keil,  with  about  80 
persons,  removed  to  Oregon,  and  the  following  year  set- 
tled at  Aurora.  They  numbered  in  1874  nearly  40O 
people,  and  owned  about  18,000  acres  of  land. 

The  government  at  Aurora  is  vested  in  Dr.  Keil,  who 
is  both  president  and  preacher,  and  has  for  his  advisers 
four  of  the  elder  members,  chosen  by  himself.  The 
preacher  and  head  of  the  Bethel  Commune  is  Mr.  Giese, 
with  six  trastees,  chosen  by  the  members.  The  people 
of  both  communes  are  plain,  fmgal,  industrious  Ger- 
mans, with  simple  tastes,  and  seem  contented  and  hap- 
py. They  hold  to  principles  which  are  chiefiy  remark- 
able for  their  simplicity.  1.  That  all  government  should 
be  parental,  to  imitate  the  parental  government  of  God. 
2.  That  society  should  be  formed  upon  the  model  of  the 
family,  having  all  interests  and  property  absolutely  in 
common.  8,  That  neither  religion  nor  the  harmony  of 
nature  teaches  community  in  anything  further  than 
property  and  labor.  Hence  the  family  life  is  strictl> 
maintained,  and  all  sexual  irregularities  are  absolutely 
rejected.  Religious  service  is  iield  twice  a  month,  and 
after  the  Lutheran  stvle. 

IV.  Icurums, — This  commnnity  was  the  offspring 
of  the  dreams  of  £tienne  Cabef ,  who  was  bom  in  Dijon, 
France,  in  1788.  Cabet  was  educated  for  the  bar,  but 
became  a  politician  and  writer.  He  was  a  leader  of 
the  Carbonari,  a  member  of  the  French  Legislature, 
wrote  a  history  of  the  French  Revolution  of  July,  was 
condemned  to  two  years'  imprisonment,  but  fied  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  wrote  the  Voyage  to  Icariit.  In  this  book 
he  described  a  communistic  Utopia,  and  in  1848  set 
sail,  with  a  number  of  persons,  for  Texas,  where  he 
started  an  actual  Icaria.  Sixty-nine  persons  formed 
the  advance-guard,  which  was  attacked  by  yeUow  fever, 
and  disorganized  by  the  time  Cabet  arrived  in  the  next 
year.  They  went  to  Nauvoo,  111.,  and  were  establbhed 
in  that  deserted  Mormon  town,  May,  1860.  They  num- 
bered here,  at  one  time,  not  less  than  1500  persons,  and 
labored  and  planted  with  success ;  but  Cabet  developed 
a  dictatorial  spirit,  which  produced  a  split  in  the  socie- 
ty. He  and  some  of  his  followers  went  to  St.  Louis, 
where  he  died  in  1856.  Shortly  after,  the  Illinois  colo- 
ny came  to  an  end,  and  between  fifty  and  sixty  settled 
upon  th^r  Iowa  estate,  about  four  miles  from  Corning. 
They  own  at  the  present  time  1936  acres  of  land ;  num- 
ber 65  members  and  11  families,  most  of  whom  are 
French.  They  live  under  the  constitution  prepared  by 
Cabet,  which  lays  down  the  equality  and  brotherhood 
of  mankind  and  the  duty  of  holding  all  things  in  com- 
mon, abolishes  servitude  and  servants,  commands  mar- 
riage under  penalties,  provides  for  education,  and  re- 
quires that  the  majority  shall  rule.  In  practice  they 
elect  a  president  once  a  year,  who  is  the  executive  ofli- 
cer,  but  whose  powers  are  strictly  limited.  They  have 
also  four  directors,  who  carry  on  the  necessary  work 
and  direct  the  other  members.  They  have  no  religious 
observances.     Sunday  is  a  day  of  rest  and  amusemenL 

V.  Bishop  Hill  Commune^  now  extinct,  was  formed  by 
Swedish  pietists,  who  settled  in  Henry  County,  111.,  Oc- 
tober, 1846.  Others  followed,  until,  by  the  summer  of 
1848,  they  numbered  800  persons.  At  first  they  were 
very  poor,  living  in  holes  in  the  ground  and  under  sheds; 
but  by  industry  and  economy  they  prospered,  so  that, 
in  1859,  they  owned  10,000  acres  of  land  and  a  town. 
Their  religions  life  was  very  simple.  Two  ser\*ice8  were 
held  on  Sunday  and  one  each  week-night.  They  dis- 
couraged amusements  as  tending  to  worldliness,  and  af- 
ter a  while  the  young  people  became  discontented  with 
the  dull  community  life.  It  was  determined,  in  the 
spring  of  1860,  to  divide  the  property,  which  was  done. 
Dissensions  still  continuing,  a  further  division  was  made, 
each  family  receiving  its  share,  and  the  commune  ceased 
to  exist. 

VI.  Cedar  Vale  Community  is  a  communistic  society 
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near  Oedar  Yale,  Howard  Ca,  Kansas,  and  was  begun  in 
January,  1871.  It«  roemben  were  recruited  from  among 
two  essentiallv  different  classes  of  Socialists — the  Rus- 
sian  Materialirtts  and  American  Spiritualists.  They 
numbered  in  1874  four  males,  one  female,  one  child ; 
and  on  probation,  two  males,  one  female,  and  one  child. 
They  are  organized  under  the  name  of  the  Prooressivk 
Community,  and  hold  to  community  of  goods  and  to 
entire  freedom  of  opinion. 

VII.  SocitU  Fi'tedum  Communitif  is  a  communistic 
society  established  early  in  1874,  in  Chesterfield  County, 
Va.  It  has  two  women,  one  roan,  and  three  boys  as 
"  full  members,**  with  four  women  and  Hve  men  as  **  pro- 
*  bationary  members.'*  They  own  a  farm  of  888  acres, 
and  are  attempting  general  farming,  sawing,  grinding, 
etc  The  members  are  all  Americans.  They  hold  to 
"  unity  of  interests,  and  political,  religious,  and  social 
freedom ;  that  every  individual  shall  have  absolute  con- 
trol of  herself  or  himself.**  They  have  no  constitution 
or  by-laws;  ignore  man*s  total  depravity,  and  believe 
that  all  who  are  actuateil  by  a  love  of  truth  and  a  desire 
of  progress  can  be  governed  by  love  and  moral  suasitm. 

See  Holyoake,  History  of  Co-operation  (1876);  Noyes, 
History  of  American  Socialism  (1870);  Stein,  Uer  So- 
cialismus  und  Commumsmus  des  heutigen  Frankreichs 
(1844),  and  Geschichle  der  socialen  Bewegungen  in 
Frankreich  (1849-51).  For  information  as  to  societies 
mentioned  in  this  article  we  are  largely  indebted  to 
Nordhoff',  Communistic  Societies  of  the  United  States 
(N.Y.  1875). 

Socialists.    See  Socialism. 

Society,  a  combination  of  persons  uniting  in  ti  fel- 
lowship fur  any  purpose  whatever,  and  having  com- 
mon objects,  principles,  and  laws.  Many  such  combina- 
tions have  been  made  of  late  years  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  different  religious  objects,  among  the  ear- 
liest of  which  are  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  for  the  circulation  of  Bibles,  prayer-books, 
and  tracts,  founded  in  1698;  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  ft»r  carrying 
Christianity  to  the  colonies  and  other  dependencies  of 
the  British  empire,  established  in  1701 ;  and  others, 
most  of  which  will  be  found  under  their  appropriate 
heads,  as  Bible  Sociejties,  etc  Since  convocations 
and  diocesan  synods  have  fallen  into  disuse,  the  duty 
of  providing  for  missions,  the  circulation  of  th^  Script- 
ures, the  preparation  and  publication  of  devotional 
works,  and  similar  objects,  have  devolved  upon  volun- 
tary associations.  These  societies,  being  formed  inde- 
pendent of  ecclesiastical  authority,  are  necessarily  free 
from  ecclesiastical  rule  or  regulation,  and  their  consti- 
tution is  thus  determined  by  the  nature  of  their  object. 
In  the  Church  of  England  a  controversy  has  arisen  in 
relation  to  these  societies,  respecting  the  necessity  of 
members  of  the  Church  having  the  sanction  of  their 
diocesan  before  joining  such  associations.  The  real 
question  is,  whether  any  such  society  involves  in  its 
constitution  or  practices  a  violation  of  canonical  law 
or  established  discipline.  The  matter  was  finally  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  individual.  In  the  United 
States  such  societies  are  often  organized  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Church  they  represent,  or  are  endorsed 
bv  several  churches,  and  thus  become  their  acknowl- 
edged  agency  in  that  direction.  Of  the  latter  the 
American  Bible  Society  is  a  notable  example. 

Society  People,  a  name  given  to  the  Covenant- 
ers in  Scotland  by  Wodrow  (iii,  357)  and  others,  be- 
cause they  formed  themselves  into  societies  for  mutual 
religious  intercourse  and  edification. 

Socinianism,  a  development  of  the  Arian  heresy, 
has  for  its  leading  feature  the  denial  of  our  Lord's  di- 
vine nature,  with  the  belief  that  he  was  a  typical  and 
unique  man,  displaying  in  so  unprecedented  a  manner 
those  higher  characteristics  of  human  nature  which 
make  It  a  shadow  of  the  divine  nature  that  he  was 
called  the  Son  of  God.    See  Socinus. 


I.  System  of  Theology, — Sodniantani  represents  Jen 
as  having  been  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary  by  a  SBpn^ 
natural  interpositioii  of  the  Holy  Ghoet,  in  oonseqaen 
of  which  he  was  a  man  free  from  ori^nal  din  aad  n> 
evil  inclinations,  but  only  a  man.     Ue  wss  ootvarfir 
anointed  prophet,  priest,  and  king  at  his  baptiaai  bv  t 
material  descent  of  a  divine  force  and  eSScacj  vmi 
him  in  the  form  of  a  dove;  but  his  full  OMDmiwa 
was  given  to  him  during  some  one  or  more  infeorievi 
which  he  had  with  God  when  rapt  up  into  beam. 
probaUy  during  the  forty  days  in  the  wildemea^.    He 
was  (shutting  out  any  idea  of  deity)  the  anointed  ive 
of  God,  and  was  established  in  the  fulneae  of  bii  <!*• 
minion  by  God,  who  raised  him  (not  by  any  oo-open> 
tion  of  his  own)  from  the  dead,  and  delegated  to  hm  a 
supreme  authority  over  men  and  angela.     But  io  li 
this  he  is  only  a  created  being,  and  worabip  leiwkmi 
to  him  should  only  be  given  to  him  as  the  represests' 
tive  of  God,  not  as  his  own  right,     'ilie  Sodnian  trv 
tem  discards  altogether  the  idea  of  union  betweea  ib- 
vine  and  human  nature,  alleging  that  the  two  are  to 
inrtnitely  removed  from  each  other  that  anion  betwt«t 
them  is  an  impossibility.     Its  later  development  <Wi 
not  recognise  Christ  as,  in  any  sense,  an  object  €>(  wi*. 
ship,  denies  the  supernatural  origin  which  was  attnH- 
uted  to  him  by  the  earlier  form  of  the   beresy,  an: 
looks  upon  him  only  as  a  very  exalted  saint  and  aaooL 
teacher. 

Socinianism,  howevfr,  is  not  merely  a  syirtem  of  ne- 
gations, but  includes  positive  propomtiona.  It  not  ody 
denies  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  positively  ^mens 
that  the  Godhead  is  one  in  person  as  well  as  in  easean. 
It  not  only  denies  the  proper  divinity  of  Jesus  Cbiw. 
but  positively  asserts  that  be  was  a  mere  man — the 
is,  a  man,  and  nothing  else  or  more  than  a  man.  I' 
not  only  denies  the  vicarious  atonement  of  Chri!<,  k' 
it  asserts  that  men,  by  their  own  repentance  and  gtm 
works,  procure  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins  and  the 
enjoyment  of  God's  favor;  and  thus,  while  denrii^ 
that,  in  any  proper  sense,  Christ  is  their  Saviour,  v 
teaches  that  men  save  themselves — that  is.  in  so  far  •« 
they  need  salvation.  It  denies  that  the  Spirit  is  a  per^ 
son  who  possesses  the  divine  nature,  and  teaches  tlu: 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  Scripture  describes  or  expreesrt 
merely  a  quality  or  attribute  of  God. 

In  its  theology  Socinianism  represents  God  as  a  l»- 
ing  whose  moral  character  is  composed  excdosiveiy  t^ 
goodness  and  naercy,  desiring  noerely  the  happinesi  ^^ 
his  creatures;  thus  virtually  excluding  from  hxschs'- 
acter  that  immaculate  holiness  which  leads  him  to  hat*- 
sin,  and  that  inflexible  justice  which  constrains  him  d» 
indict  upon  the  impenitent  the  punishment  they  de- 
serve. It  also  denies  that  God  foresees  the  scti«is  f'( 
his  creatures,  or  kmiws  anything  about  them  obqI 
they  come  to  pass;  except  in  some  special  casts  in 
which  he  has  foreordained  the  event,  and  foresees  it 
because  he  foreordained  it.  That  they  may  not  seeo 
to  derogate  from  (iod's  omniscience,  they  admit  tbat 
God  knows  all  things  that  are  knowabie;  bat  tbrr 
contend  that  contingent  events  are  unknowable,  eroi 
by  an  infinite  being. 

In  its  anthropology  Socinianism  denies,  in  substancf. 
the  fall  of  man,  and  all  original  depravity,  and  aswns 
that  men  are  now,  as  to  all  moral  qualities,  tendencies, 
and  capacities,  in  the  same  condition  as  when  the  net 
was  created.  HaWng  no  original  righteousness,  Adam, 
when  he  sinned,  did  not  lose  any  quality  of  that  son. 
He  simply  incurred  the  divine  displeasure,  but  retaiiH 
the  same  moral  nature  with  which  be  was  cre^ei 
Created  naturally  mortal,  he  would  have  died  whether 
he  had  sinned  or  not.  Men  are  now,  in  their  nonl 
nature  and  tendencies,  just  as  pure  and  holy  as  Adsc 
when  created;  without,  however, any  positive  lesdeocr 
towards  God  or  towards  sin.  Men  are  now  under  mcsf 
unfavorable  circumstances  than  Adam  was,  beeasse  «( 
the  many  examples  of  sin,  which  increase  the  fnh»- 
bilities  of  actually  falling  into  sin.     Sonoe  a^-oid  !U 
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Itog^ether,  and  obtain  eternal  blessedness  as  a  reward ; 
Lhers  sin,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  for- 
iveness  from  God,  and  thus  escaping  the  consequences 
r  tmiw^^ression. 

In  its  Cbristology  this  system  naturally  denies  the 
ecessity  of  an  atonement,  and  declares  that  Christ  had 
othin^  to  do  in  the  world  for  the  fulfilment  of  his 
ila»ton  but  to  communicate  fuller  and  more  certain 
ifurmation  about  the  divine  character  and  govern- 
lent,  the  path  oc  duty  and  future  blessedness,  and  to 
?t  before  men  an  example  of  obedience  to  God*s  law 
nd  wilL  The  old  Sodnians  rejected,  therefore,  the 
riesUy  office  of  Christ  altogether,  or  conjoined  and 
unfounded  it  with  the  kingly  one;  while  the  modem 
iocinians  abolish  the  kingly  office  and  resolve  all  into 
he  propheticaL  His  stdTering  of  death,  of  course,  did 
lot  belong  to  the  execution  of  the  priestly,  but  of  the 
trophetic^  office ;  in  other  words,  its  sole  object  and 
design  were  confined  within  the  general  range  of  serv- 
ng  to  declare  and  confirm  to  men  the  wiU  of  God. 
fbus  was  revealed  an  immortality  beyond  death,  of 
vhich  no  certainty  had  been  given  to  men  before 
Jhrist^s  death. 

With  respect  to  eachatology  Socinianism  denies  the 
"esurrection  of  the  body,  as  a  thing  absurd  and  impossi- 
>le.  It  holds  to  what  is  called  a  resurrection,  which 
is  not  a  resurrection  of  the  iame  body,  but  the  forma- 
tion and  the  union  to  the  soul  of  a  dififerent  body.  It 
repudiates  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment;  but 
Socinians  are  divided  between  the  two  theories  of  the 
innihilatlon  of  the  vricked  (held  by  older  Socinians) 
ind  the  final  restoration  of  all  men  (adopted  by  modern 
Socinians). 

As  r^ards  the  Church  and  its  sacraments,  Socinian- 
ism teaches  that  the  Church  is  not,  in  any  proper  sense, 
a  divine  institution,  but  is  a  mere  voluntary  association 
of  men,  drawn  together  by  similarity  of  views  and  a 
desire  to  promote  one  anotber^s  welfare.  The  object 
of  the  sacraments  b  to  teach  men,  and  to  impress  di- 
vine truth  upon  their  minds;  and  they  are  in  no  way 
whatever  connected  with  any  act  on  God^s  part  in  the 
communicati<m  of  spiritual  blessings. 

II.  The  Sect, — ijelius  Socinus  (q.  v.)  is  usually  re- 
garded as  the  true  founder  of  the  Socinian  system, 
though  his  nephew,  Faustus,  was  its  chief  defender  and 
promulgator.    The  origin  of  the  sect  is  usually  traced 
by  their  own  writers  to  the  year  1546,  when  colleges 
or  conferences  of  about  forty  individuals  were  in  the 
habit  of  meeting,  chiefiy  at  Vioenza,  in  the  Venetian 
territory,  with  a  view  of  introducing  a  purer  faith  by 
diacarding  a  number  of  opinions  held  by  Protestants  as 
well  as  PafHsta — although  this  account  is  discredited  by 
Mosbeim  and  others.    The  first  catechism  and  confes- 
sion of  the  Socinians  was  printed  at  Cracow,  Poland, 
in  1574,  at  which  time  the  sect  received  the  name  of 
Anabaptists.   See  Catkchism,  II,  8.   George  Schomann 
b  believed  to  have  been  the  author  of  this  early  So- 
cinian creed.    This  catechism  was,  however,  supplanted 
in  the  17th  century  by  the  Racovian  Catechism,  com- 
poied  by  Schmalz,  a  learned  Grerman  Socinian,  who 
had  settled  in  Poland.     From  Poland,  Socinian  doc- 
trines were  carried,  in  1568,  into  Transylvania,  chiefiy 
thnmgh  the  influence  and  exertions  of  George  Dlan- 
dnta,  a  Polish  physician.    For  upwards  of  a  hundred 
yean  Poland  was  the  stronghold  of  this  sect;  but  in 
1658,  by  a  decree  of  the  diet  of  Warsaw,  they  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  kingdom ;  and  this  severe  edict  being 
repeated  in  1661,  they  were  completely  rooted  out  from 
the  country.    The  father  of  Socinianism  in  England 
was  John  Biddle,  who,  towards  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  was  the  first  who  openly  taught  principles  sub- 
versive of  the  received  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.    The 
publication  of  Biddle's  Twofold  Catechitm  caused  great 
excitement  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 
Vtrioui  answers  to  this  Socinian  pamphlet  appeared; 
biit  the*  most  able  was  that  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  John 
Oweo,  in  bis  VUkUcia  EvangtUcct,    The  Biddelians 


were  never  numerous,  and  speedily  disappeared.  The 
modem  Socinians,  who  took  the  name  of  Unitarians 
(q.  v.),  were  not  a  conspicuous  party  in  England  till  the 
dose  of  the  18th  century,  when  Priestley  and  others  pub- 
licly avowed  and  propagated  antitrinitarian  sentiments. 
A  considerable  difference,  however,  exists  between  the 
opinions  of  the  ancient  and  those  of  the  modem  So- 
cinians. Both  the  Socini,  uncle  and  nephew,  as  well 
as  their  immediate  followers,  admitted  the  miraculous 
conception  of  Christ  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  that  he 
;  ought  to  be  worshipped,  as  having  been  advanced  by 
'  God  to  the  government  of  the  whole  created  universe 
'  — doctrines  usually  rejected  by  the  modem  Socinians. 
These  latter  are  now,  at  least  in  the  United  States, 
quite  generally  substituting,  for  Socinianism  proper,  the 
pantheistic  infidelity  of  Germany,  though  under  a  sort 
of  profession  of  Christianity. 

See  Cunningham,  Hisiorical  Tkeoloff^,  ii ;  Gardner, 
FaUha  of  the  Worlds  s.  v. ;  Cottle,  Essayi  on  Sochtian- 
imn ;  Best,  Letters  on  Socimartum ;  Fuller,  Socinian  and 
Calvimsiic  Sy$tem»  (8vo) ;  Groves,  Lines  to  a  Socinian 
Fiiend ;  Sociniardsm,  Rise,  Growth^  and  Danger  of  in 
the  Christian  Disciple^  iii,  429 ;  also  the  list  in  Malcom, 
Theological  Index^  s.  v. 

Socinians.    See  Sociioanism. 

Socinus,  Faustus  {Fausto  Sotzint),  the  real 
founder  of  the  Socinian  sect,  was  the  nephew  of  Lielius 
Socinus  (q.  v.),  and  was  related,  through  hb  mother, 
with  the  famous  race  of  the  Piccolomini.  He  was  bora 
in  Sienna,  Italy,  in  1589,  and  was  orphaned  at  a  tender 
age.  His  early  training  was  neglected,  and  his  education 
irremediably  defective.  Theological  questions  engaged 
his  mind  while  he  was  yet  employed  in  the  study  of  ju- 
rispradence  on  which  he  had  entered,  and  his  conclu- 
sions were  largely  determined  by  the  anti-Roman  train- 
ing he  received,  his  uncle  Lielius  acting  as  his  principal 
instmctor.  In  1562  the  papers  of  Lselius,  then  recently 
deceased,  came  into  the  possession  of  Faustus,  and  their 
study  confirmed  the  opinions  held  by  him,  so  that  they 
became  convictions.  He  was  wont  to  declare  that,  aside 
from  the  Bible,  his  only  instmctor  had  been  his  uncle 
Lselius. 

I.  Life  and  Ichors, — The  literary  life  of  Socinus  be- 
gan in  1562  with  the  publication  of  a  work  entitled 
ExpHcatio  Prima  Partis  Primi  Capitis  Evang.  Joannis 
— in  effect  a  declaration  of  antitrinitarian  principles; 
but  twelve  yeara  of  courtier  life  in  Florence  intermpted 
his  activity  in  this  direction.  A  single  minor  work, 
De  S,  Script,  Autoriiate^  belongs  to  this  period.  He 
subsequently  devoted  four  years  (1574  to  1578)  to  the 
perfecting  of  his  system  and  the  propagating  of  hia 
views,  his  residence  being  at  Basle;  and  at  this  time  he 
wrote  two  of  his  most  important  works,  the  De  Jesu 
Christo  Servatore  and  the  De  Statu  Primi  IJominis  ante 
Lapsum,  From  Basle  he  went  to  Transylvania,  and 
thence,  in  1579,  to  avoid  the  plague,  to  Poland,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Socinus  now  undertook  the  work  of  unifying  and  or- 
ganizing the  scattered  Unitarian  elements  which  exist - 
eii,  especially  among  the  upper  classes  of  Polish  society ; 
but  his  success  was  not  at  first  encouraging.  Anaba)>- 
tist  views  prevailed  to  a  degree  which  prevented  his 
own  admission  into  the  Unitarian  society  at  Cracow 
during  four  years,  because  he  declined  rebaptism  as  a 
needless  ceremony.  He  came,  however,  to  be  in  time 
regarded  as  the  recognised  and  principal  champion  of 
the  sect.  His  discussions  and  writings  secured  to  it 
prominence  and  reputation,  and  gradually  produced  a 
measure  of  agreement  in  the  views  of  its  adherents.  In 
1608  the  Synod  of  Rakov.  or  Kacovia,  settled  the  special- 
ly controverted  question  of  rebaptism  by  approving  the 
teachings  of  Socinus. 

But  few  events  belong  to  Socinus*s  private  life  which 
claim  notice  in  this  place.  He  left  Cracow  in  1588  to 
avoid  persecution  by  the  king,  Stephen  Bathori,  and  set- 
tled in  the  adjoining  village  of  Pawlikowice,  where  he 
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mtrried  a  Udj  of  noble  rank,  the  daughter  of  Cbristoph 
Moreztyn.  At  the  same  time  he  became  impoverished 
through  the  Iom  of  his  Italian  properties.  He  soon  re- 
turned to  Cracow.  In  1588  be  secured  the  favor  of  the 
Lithuanian  Uniurians,  whose  synod  he  visited  at  Brzesc. 
The  other  features  of  his  history  are  simply  illustrative 
of  the  bigotry  of  his  age.  He  was  exposed  to  frequent 
persecution,  now  at  the  hands  of  a  military  mob  (1594), 
I  hen  through  the  fanaticism  of  the  students  of  Cracow, 
who  were  incited  to  their  action  by  Komish  priests 
(1598).  They  dragged  him  from  a  sick-bed  to  the 
streets,  beat  him,  sacked  his  house,  and  burned  his  books 
and  writings.  To  avoid  his  foes  he  again  left  Cracow, 
and  lived  in  a  neighboring  village,  Luclawice,  until  he 
died,  in  1604.  His  works  were  collected  and  published 
in  the  BiUiofkeca  Frairum  Polonorum,  voL  i  and  ii. 
They  also  bear  the  title  Fatuti  Stnentis  Opera  Omnia 
in  Dho9  Tomos  Diitincia,  They  include  expositions  of 
Scripture ;  polemics  against  Romanists,  Protestants,  and 
Unitarians;  and  dogmatical  writings.  The  more  im- 
portant are  the  Prt^ediones  Theologicm  and  the  Chiii- 
lianm  Religionit  Brevissima  Institutio  per  Interroff,  et 
JiesponA,f  etc,  to  which  may  be  added  a  Fragmentum 
Caiechismi  Prioris  F,  L,  S,  qui  periit  in  Craawiensi 
Rerum  ejus  Direptione. 

Immediately  after  Socinus^s  death  the  Racovinn  Cate- 
chismy  which  had  been  prepared  by  him,  but  which  was 
completed  by  Schmalz,  Muskorzowski,  and  Vdlkel,  was 
published  in  the  Polish  language  (1605).  A  German 
edition  appeared  in  1608,  and  one  in  Latin,  with  notes 
and  additions,  in  1609.  Oeder  brought  out  a  new  edition 
in  1739,  which  was  based  on  that  of  1609,  and  which 
affords  a  good  compendium  of  Socinian  theolc^.  It  is 
accompanied  with  a  refutation  by  the  editor. 

II.  Followers, — Numerous  congregations  of  Unitarians, 
whose  members  were  chiefly  of  noble  rank,  had  been 
formed  in  Poland  by  the  time  Socinus  died,  that  at  Ka- 
kov  being  the  largest.  They  supported  many  schools,  to 
which  the  most  capable  teachers  were  appointed,  and  in 
which  the  most  prominent  theologians  delivered  occa- 
sional lectures.  A  press  connected  with  the  establish- 
ment at  Kakov  promoted  the  dissemination  of  the  prin- 
cipal writings  of  Socinian  authors.  A  general  synod, 
which  met  annually  at  Kakov,  and  subordinate  particular 
synods,  furnished  an  effective  organization  which  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  progress  of  the  Socinian  cause. 
But  the  most  influential  factor  at  work  in  securing  this 
result  is  to  be  found  in  the  lai^  number  of  distin- 
guished pastors,  theologians,  and  scholars  which  the 
community  produced.  The  names  of  Valentin  Schmalz, 
Jerome  Moscorovius  ( Moskorzowski ),  Johann  Crell 
(q.  v.),  and  others,  are  recognised  as  those  of  men  who 
in  their  time  exercised  a  most  powerful  influence  over 
the  history  of  the  Polish  Church  and  State.  The  prog- 
ress of  Socinianism  was,  however,  stopped,  and  its  very 
existence  assailed,  by  the  Romish  reaction  under  Sigis- 
raund  U  of  Poland  and  his  son,  Vladislav  IV.  An  insult 
offered  to  the  crucifix  by  some  pupils  of  the  Rakov 
school  furnished  the  occasion  for  a  complaint  of  sacri- 
lege, which  involved  the  whole  community  of  Unita- 
rians. In  violation  of  law,  and  in  disregard  of  the  facts 
<»f  the  case,  they  were  condemned.  The  school  at  Ra- 
covia  was  destroyed,  the  church  transferred  from  the 
possession  of  its  Arian  owners,  and  the  clergy  and 
teachers  declared  infamous  and  oulawed.  Other  scho<»Is 
and  churches  were  afterwards  involved  in  similar  ruin. 
The  decisive  blows  of  Jesuitism  against  the  Unitarian 
sect  were  not  indicted,  however,  until  after  the  acces- 
sion of  John  Casimir — a  Jesuit  and  cardinal — in  1648. 
The  Cossack  wars  which  raged  in  Southern  Poland 
ruined  many  congregations;  and  when  the  Swedes  in- 
vaded the  country  many  Socinians,  as  well  as  others, 
joined  their  party.  This  was  made  the  occasion  for 
treating  them  as  traitors  to  the  country.  The  Diet  of 
Warsaw  in  1658  decreed  their  banishment,  to  take  effect 
within  three  years,  and  this  term  was  afterwards  short- 
ened to  two  years.    The  protests  of  Socinian  delegates, 


and  likewiae  those  of  Electoral  Brandenbiiiig  and  Sat- 
den,  were  disregarded,  and  the  edict  was  rigunmly  ex* 
ecuted. 

In  Germany,  Socinianism  had  estabUabed  itadf  is  the 
University  of  Altorf  through  the  influence  of  Pnif.  Enai 
Soner  (died  1612) ;  but  when  its  exiaceiioe  was  disooT. 
ered  the  authorities  of  Nuremberg  effected  its  vnr- 
throw.  Polish  exiles  settled  in  Silesia,  and  held  twwdt 
in  1661  and  1663;  but  their  efforts  to  gain  prosdrtcs 
led  to  unfavorable  action  on  the  part  of  the  State,  »d 
to  their  eventual  removal  in  1666.  Certain  defian- 
ments  of  Brandenburg  contained  nameioua  SociBn 
congregations  and  communities  during  the  last  dccate 
of  the  16th  century.  Everywhere,  however,  they  mm 
merely  tolerated.  Often  they  were  peraecated.  TW 
repeated  efforts  to  extirpate  them  were  so  far  soceesrfJ 
that  in  1838  only  two  Socinians  were  found  in  Praao. 
both  of  them  old  men. 

In  the  Netherlands,  antitrinitarianisai  waa  at  km 
connected  with  the  Anabaptist  movement.  An  Aoti- 
trinitarian,  Herman  van  Vleckwyck,  waa  burned  at 
the  stake  at  Bruges  m  1569.  AmstenJam  and  Levda 
each  contained  a  band  of  S«>cinian8  at  the  dose  of  tke 
16th  century,  whose  expulsion  was  attempted  by  iW 
States-General,  though  not  with  entire  succeak  TW 
sect  continued  to  grow,  even  in  the  face  of  the  acnrc 
efforts  of  the  orthodox  synods  to  bring  about  itt  extir- 
pation. The  influx  of  Polish  coreligioniata,  who  wen 
banished  from  their  native  country,  greatly  sti«f^i:t^ 
ened  its  numbers.  Constant  repreesioo  of  its  wonbip 
and  interference  with  its  tenets  eventually  ptodnoed  tht 
intended  effect,  however;  the  Socinian  party  gradosBr 
melted  awav,  and  its  members  were  absorbed  bv  tbe 
Remonstrants,  the  more  liberal  Anabaptists^  and  tbe 
Collegian  ts. 

Antitrinitarian  ideas  found  reception  in  England  » 
early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  and  fumiafaed  nuiDcr- 
ous  martyrs.  So  late  as  the  tinoe  of  James  I  three  Anrt- 
trinitarians  were  burned  at  the  stake.  Tbe  Polish  Si- 
cinians  forwarded  a  copy  of  their  Catechism  to  tbe  lu- 
ter  monarch,  which  was  not  favorably  received,  bat 
proved  the  first  of  an  uninterrupted  series  of  SorUuis 
writings  which  circuUted  from  that  time.  John  Ittddk 
(q.  V.)  became  the  prominent  advocate  of  a  modifird 
Socinianism,  and  the  rise  of  deism  secured  to  it  a  widf- 
spread  existence,  even  though  it  was  excluded  frora  the 
Acts  of  Toleration,  and  was  under  tbe  ban  of  8tiioi;nit 
laws;  and  it  became  a  tendency  among  the  ckfgr  tif 
the  Established  Chureh.  Lindsey  and  Priestley  em^ 
ually  brought  about  a  breach  with  the  Church.  Vit 
old  repressive  laws  were  finally  repealed  in  1813.  Fcr 
the  present  status  of  Unitarianism  in  England,  reeoam 
must  be  had  to  the  census-tables  of  1851,  the  eeooas  t4 
1861  not  giving  information  respecting  the  creed  of  tbe 
inhabitants.  In  1851  Great  Briuin  contained  Xt9  Vm- 
tarian  churches,  which  afforded  68,554  sittings,  and  «• 
tracted  87,156  attendants— neariy  all  of  them  betng  is 
England. 

Unitarianism  was  planted  in  North  America  in  il» 
middle  of  the  18th  centur}-,  and  obtained  its  first  Amer- 
ican church  in  November,  1787,  when  James  FreeoiaR 
(q.  V.)  was  ordained  pastor  over  the  King's  Chapel  c(«- 
gregation  in  U<»ston.  The  movement  spread  in  secrK. 
care  being  taken  by  its  supporters  to  avoid  alamuRC 
the  orthodox  part  of  the  population;  so  that  when  the 
state  of  affairs  was  finally  understood,  nearly  ererr 
Congregational  Church  in  Boston  had  become  Unita- 
rian, and  many  churches  in  other  parts  of  New  England 
had  adopted  Unitarian  views.  A  controversy  gnmiiu; 
out  of  the  publication  in  1815  of  a  pamphlet  entitled 
A  merican  Unituriamtm  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  I'm- 
tarians  from  the  orthodox,  and  their  separate  organiza- 
tion. Channing  (q.  v.)  became  the  foremost  represent- 
ative of  the  new  sect.  The  American  Unitarian  A«- 
sociation,  founded  in  1825,  becan>e  its  centre,  and  tbe 
Christian  Examiner  its  leading  periodicaL  It  has  dov 
less  than  800  churches,  about  350  ministers^  i 
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lup  estimated  at  about  80,000,  two  theological  schools, 
Dd  a  number  of  benevolent  aiid  other  societies.  The 
ocinian  view  has  many  supporters,  besides,  in  the 
^krutkm  churches  (q.  v.)  and  among  the  Universalists. 
See  Fock,  Ifer  SodnianismHs  nach  sevter  Sfellung  in 
'.  GtsammtaUwicklmig  da  chrittL  Geittes^  n,  seinem  hist. 
^erhnifu.fUiemtm  Lehrbegriff  {Kiel,  1847);  Hurst, //u/. 
f  BatinmaUnHf  ch.  xxiii;  Gieseler,  Ck,  IJist,  iv,  358- 
66 ;  Baurogarten-Crusius,  CompemL  i,  884 ;  Hibliotkeca 
''rairum  Pohnorum,  etc  (Amsc  1626,  6  vols.  foL); 
•indsey,  Historical  View  of  Unitarimtism/rom  the  Ref- 
rmatiom  (Lond.  1783) ;  Belsham,  Memoir  of  Lindsey 
1812);  Reez,  Racovian  Catechism,  with  historical  in- 
reduction  (Lond.  1818,  etc). — Herzog,  Beal^JCncyklop, 
,v.    See  SociMiANisM. 

SocXnus,  Lcelius  {Lelio  Sozzim),  a  not«d  Italian 
lereeiarch,  uncle  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  Sienna  in 
525,  being  the  son  of  Mariano  Sozzini,  Jun.,  a  lawyer, 
f  a  family  that  made  considerable  pretensions  to  leani- 
ng. Lelio  gave  himself  to  the  study  of  theology,  then 
[oickened  by  the  discussions  of  Luther,  and  for  this 
turpose  read  the  Bible  in  the  original  tongues.  This 
oade  him  suspected  by  the  Church  authorities,  and  he 
eft  Italy  about  1544,  and  wandered  for  four  years  over 
'ranee,  England,  the  Netherlands,  and  Gemmny  in 
earch  of  knowledge.  He  at  last  settled  at  Zurich, 
There  his  erudition  and  personal  qualities  at  tirst  gained 
lim  consideration,  and  there  entered  upon  a  series  of 
nvestigations  and  a  course  of  correspondence  which  re- 
ulted  in  undermining  his  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
>hrist  These  convictions  rendering  him  unpopular  at 
Zurich,  he  retired,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1558 
tr  1559,  to  Poland,  where  Sigismund  II  received  him 
avorably,  and  gave  him  letters  that  enabled  him  to  re- 
uro  with  prestige  to  Zurich ;  and  he  spent  the  remain- 
ler  of  his  days  there  in  peace,  dying  May  16, 1562.  He 
eft  the  following  works:  Dialogus  inter  Calvinum  et 
y'aficanum  (s.  L  1612,  8vo),  in  which  he  opposes  the 
mnishment  of  heretics: — De  Sacramentis  and  De  Re- 
mrrectione  Corporum,  both  inserted  in  Fausti  et  Latlii 
Pacini  Traetatus  ( Eleutheropolis  [Holland],  1654). 
^d  {Biblioth,  Antitrin,  p.  18-25)  speaks  of  some  other 
loubtfnl  writing  attributed  to  LseUus  Socinus. — Hoefer, 
Souv.  Biog,  Generate,  s.  v. 

Socket  {Vy^  e'den),  the  base,  c  g.  of  the  planks 
»f  the  ubemacle  (Exod.  xxvi,  19,  etc),  the  pedestal  of 
I  pillar  (xxxviii,  10  sq. ;  Cant,  v,  15);  the  **  foundation** 
»f  a  building  (Job  xxxviii,  6).    See  Column. 

So'coh  (Heb.  Sokoh',  HsSb,  Josh,  xv,  35, 48  [marg. 
ioho'j  isiiS,  which  occurs  in  the  text  at  1  Chron.  iv,  18, 
'  Socho  f  2  Chron.  xi,  7, "  Shoco  ;"xxviii,  18, "  Shocho ;" 
'Shochoh,**  1  Sam.  xvii,  1  twice],  or  nbto,  1  Kings  iv, 
0,  *♦  Sochoh ;"  another  form  for  Socho  [q.  v.  ]),  the  name 
►f  two  towns,  both  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (q.  v.). 

1.  (Sept.  Za<i>x*t^  V.  r.  ^^wxut ;  Vulg.  Soccho.")  A 
)lace  in  the  district  of  the  lowland  or  Shephelab  (Josh, 
cv,  35).  It  is  a  member  of  the  same  group  with  Jar- 
nuth,  Azekah,  Shaaraim,  etc,  which  were  located  in 
he  N.  W.  comer  (see  Keil,  Comment,  ad  loc).  The 
Ame  relative  situation  is  implied  in  the  other  passages 
n  which  the  place  (under  slight  variations  of  form)  is 
nentioned.  At  Ephes-damroim,  between  Socoh  and 
Vzekab  (1  Sam.  xvii,  1),  the  Philistines  took  up  their 
xwition  for  the  memorable  engagement  in  which  their 
rbaropion  was  slain,  and  the  wounded  fell  down  in  the 
^oad  to  Shaaraim  (ver.  54).  Socho,  Adullam,  Azekah, 
rere  among  the  cities  in  Judah  which  Rehoboam  forti- 
led  after  the  revolt  of  the  northem  tribes  (2  Chron.  xi, 
'),  and  it  is  mentioned  with  others  of  the  original  list 
IS  being  taken  by  the  Philistines  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz 
.xxviii,  18).  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Ono- 
»»<Mt  "Soccho")  it  bore  the  name  ofSoechoth  (Soijx*^^), 
uid  lay  between  eight  and  nine  Roman  miles  from 
Bteutheropolis,  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem.  Paula  passed 


through  it  on  her  way  from  Bethlehem  (?)  to  Egypt 
(Jerome,  £p,  Paula,  §  14).  As  is  not  unfrequently  the 
case  in  this  locality,  there  were  then  two  villages,  an 
upper  and  a  lower  {Onomast,),  Dr.  Robinson's  identiH- 
cation  of  Socoh  with  esh-Shvweikeh  (a  diminutive  of 
tShaukeh)  in  the  westem  part  of  the  mountains  of  Judah 
is  very  probable  (BibL  Res.  ii,  21 ).  It  lies  about  one  mile 
to  the  north  of  the  track  from  Beit  Jibrin  to  Jerusalem, 
between  seven  and  eight  English  miles  from  the  former. 
To  the  north  of  it,  within  a  couple  of  miles,  is  Varmuk, 
the  ancient  Jarmuth.  Damun,  perhaps  Ephes-dammim, 
is  about  the  same  distance  to  the  eabt,  and  Azekah  and 
Shaaraim,  no  doubt,  were  in  this  neighborhood.  To 
complete  the  catalogue,  the  mins  which  must  be  those 
of  the  upper  one  of  Eusebius's  two  villages  stand  on 
the  southern  slope  of  the  Wady  es-Sumt,  which  with 
great  probability  is  the  Valley  of  Elah,  the  scene  of  Go- 
liath's death  (see  Tobler,  Drit'te  Wandeiimg,  p.  1 22).  The 
mins  are  e^gtensive,  with  many  cavems,  **  nearly  half  a 
mile  above  the  bed  of  the  wady,  a  kind  of  natural  ter- 
race covered  with  green  fields  (in  spring),  and  dotted 
with  gray  ruins"  (Porter,  Handb,  p.  249). 

From  this  village  probably  came  "Antigonus  of  Soco,** 
who  lived  about  the  commencement  of  the  8d  century 
B.C!.  He  was  remarkable  for  being  the  earliest  Jew  who 
is  known  to  have  had  a  Greek  name ;  for  being  the  dis- 
ciple of  the  great  Simon,  sumamed  **  the  Just,"  whom 
he  succeeded  as  president  of  the  Sanhedrim ;  for  being 
the  master  of  Sadok,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Saddu- 
cees ;  but  most  truly  remarkable  as  the  author  of  the 
following  saying  which  is  given  in  the  Mishna  {Pirhe 
A  both,  i,  3)  as  the  substance  of  his  teaching, "  Be  not  ye 
like  servants  who  serve  their  lord  that  they  may  receive 
a  reward.  But  be  ye  like  servants  who  serA-e  their  lord 
without  hope  of  receiving  a  reward,  but  in  the  fear  of 
heaven."  Socoh  appears  to  be  mentioned  under  the 
name  of  Sochtu  in  the  acu  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  though 
its  distance  from  Jemsalem  as  there  given  is  not  suffi* 
cient  for  the  identification  proposed  above  (Reland,  Pa- 
last,  p.  1019). 

2.  (Sept.  Sta>xa  ▼•  r*  Sc^ ;  Tulg.  Soccho^  Also  a 
town  of  Judah,  but  in  the  mountain  district  (Josh,  xv, 
48).  It  b  one  of  the  first  group,  and  is  named  in  com- 
pany with  Anab,  Jattir,  Eshtemoh,  and  others.  It  has 
been  discovered  by  Dr.  Robinson  {BUA,  Res.  i,  494)  in  the 
Wady  el-Khalll,  about  ten  miles  S.W.  of  Hebron ;  bear- 
ing, like  the  other  Socoh,  the  name  of  esh-Shuweikeh, 
and,  with  Anab,  Semoa,  'Attir,  within  easy  distance  of 
it.— Smith. 

Bocordia,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  the  daughter 
of  iEther  and  the  Earth ;  a  personification  of  dulness, 

Socrates,  the  most  notable  and  the  best  known  of 
all  the  Greek  philosophers,  to  whom  the  designation 
of  *'  the  Father  of  Philosophy"  (parens  philosophic) 
has  been  deservedly  given.  His  prominence  during 
life,  his  influence  after  death,  and  his  notoriety  through 
his  death  affected  the  character  and  development  of 
speculation  more  than  they  have  ever  been  affected  by 
any  other  philosopher.  It  is  the  impress  of  his  own 
heart  and  mind  upon  the  growing  thought  of  the  world 
— the  impulse  and  direction  which  he  gave  to  intel- 
lectual inquiry  and  to  moral  action — much  more  than 
any  special  doctrine,  which  have  insured  to  his  name 
the  distinction  and  affectionate  reverence  that  have  at- 
tended it  through  all  the  ensuing  centuries.  Even  if 
no  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  peculiarities  of  his  phil- 
osophical doctrine,  the  career  and  the  character  of  Soc- 
rates would  merit  the  highest  admiration  in  any  age. 
They  were  singularly  remarkable  in  a  pagan  age,  and 
amid  all  the  corruptions,  the  sophistries,  and  the  brill- 
iant license  of  Athens  during  the  Peloponuesian  war. 
He  was  a  heathen,  with  many  of  the  virtues  and  more 
of  the  aims  of  Christianity.  In  a  period  of  unrestrain- 
ed ochlocracy,  of  eager  ambition,  of  greed,  of  self-seek- 
ing, and  of  rapacity,  he,  though  conscious  of  the  highest 
intellectual  vigor,  and  associating  with  the  ablest  publiQ 
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mtUf  was  content  with  the  hannble  station  in  which  be 
was  bom,  and  never  sought  office  or  command.  Sur- 
rounded with  opportunities  for  acquiring  wealth  and 
luxurious  indulgences,  he  was  heedless  of  poverty,  hun- 
ger, exposure,  and  all  hardships.  He  was  at  all  times 
patriotic,  and  observant  of  law  in  matters  religious,  po- 
litical, and  sociaL  He  was  without  superstitions  other 
than  those  inseparable  from  his  time  and  country'.  He 
was  faithful  and  fearless  in  the  discharge  of  every  pub- 
lic and  private  duty.  He  gave  his  thought,  his  heart, 
his  enei^es,  to  the  improvement  of  bis  fellow- citizens, 
and  spent  his  life  as  a  missionary  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual reformation.  His  temperament,  at  least  in  his 
later  years,  was  withal  so  serene ;  his  disposition  so 
amiable,  earnest,  and  unaffected ;  his  manner  so  sincere 
and  winning;  his  intercourse  so  kindly  and  sportive; 
his  resolution  so  steadfast;  his  heart  at  all  times  so 
simple  and  devoid  of  selfishness  or  guile,  that  he  might 
well  appear  to  Alcibiades  and  the  contemporaries  of  Al- 
cibiades  such  a  man  as  was  not  elsewhere  to  be  en- 
countered. ^  We  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again.** 
He  will  remain,  as  he  has  remained,  a  unique  exemplar 
in  the  history  of  humanity.  In  accounting  for  the  un- 
equalled fascination  which  Socrates  since  death,  as  in 
life,  has  exercised  upon  all  intellectual  and  cultivated 
men,  to  the  merits  and  charms  and  singularities  of  hb 
career  must  be  added  the  quiet  and  unostentatious 
grandeur  of  his  death,  when  he  freely  surrendered  life 
under  an  undeserved  sentence,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
laws  of  his  country,  though  misapplied,  and  to  seal  his 
doctrine  and  his  practice  with  the  most  solemn  of  all 
signatures.  As  a  missionary,  and  as  a  zealous,  self-ab- 
negating and  untiring  moralist,  Socrates  suggests  a 
comparison  with  the  apostles  and  martyrs  of  Christian- 
ity, and  with  the  founders  of  monastic  communities  in 
the  dissolute  and  stormy  Middle  Age.  As  a  preacher 
and  teacher  of  moral  regeneration,  he  provokes,  though 
with  reverential  assertion  of  the  vast  inter>'al,  a  more 
daring  comparison,  which  has  impressed  devout  Chris- 
tians no  less  than  unbelievers  and  misbelievers  like 
Rousseau  and  Baur.  It  adds  new  dignity  and  a  loftier 
interest  to  the  life  and  death  of  Socrates  to  contemplate 
bis  career  as  an  essential  part  of  the  providential  and 
patient  preparation  of  the  civilused  world  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Christianity. 

I.  Life, — It  is  peculiarly  needful,  in  the  case  of  Soc- 
rates, to  pay  careful  attention  to  the  course  and  circum- 
stances of  his  life,  because  his  remarkable  personality  is 
so  strongly  and  so  strikingly  impressed  upon  his  doc- 
trine and  upon  the  whole  tenor  of  his  procedure.  The 
Socratic  philosophy,  in  its  active  development  and  in 
its  theoretic  import,  is  distinctly  the  product  of  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  Socrates,  and  of  the  requirements  and 
tendencies  of  the  memorable  age  in  which  he  lived, and 
which  he  rendered  more  illustrious  by  his  life.  This 
has  been  fully  recognised  by  Kitt«r,  by  Zeller,  by  Grote, 
and  by  other  historians  of  philosophy  and  historians  of 
Athens.  It  may  be  thought  that  they  have  overiooked 
some  considerations  not  less  weighty  and  sigpiificant 
than  any  that  they  have  adduced.  But  they  have  not 
failed  to  note  the  intimate  correspondence  between  the 
man  and  his  doctrine,  between  his  teachings  and  his 
times.  His  life  is  his  philosophy,  his  philosophy  the 
reflection  of  his  life.  Tet  it  is  difficult  to  present  a  true 
portrait  of  the  great  teacher,  or  a  just  biography  of 
him.  The  materials  are  abundant,  are,  indeed,  redun- 
dant; but  they  are  all  presented  *4n  such  questionable 
guise"  as  to  be  of  doubtful  credibility.  Socrates  reap- 
pears in  nearly  all  later  writers,  (ireek  or  Roman,  whose 
subjects  allowed  any  reference  to  him,  or  who  sought 
"  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  talc."  Incident  and  anec- 
dote, text  and  comment,  are  multiplied  indeflnitely ; 
but  no  confldence  can  be  accorded  to  the  traditions  re- 
ported or  repeated  by  Cicero,  Seneca,  or  Quintilian,  by 
Plutarch  or  Diogenes  Laertius,  or  by  other  authorities 
having  still  less  claim  on  our  belief.  Reverent  conject- 
ure invented,  credulous  admiration  accepted,  eager  tra- 


dition expanded,  and  curious  repetkton  dntorted  er 
transmuted  detail  after  detail,  till  the  gemune 
of  the  5th  ante-Christian  ceiitunr  became  an 
tion  of  myths.    This  process  of  transfigurmdoo 
menced,  in  no  respectful  way,  in  the  lifetime  of  tbe 
sage.     Aristophanes,  in  his  Clouda^  aiid 
his  Cowwty  exposed  to  immortid  laughter  his 
ance,  his  rags,  his  manners,  and  his  specnlaticn.    Tel 
the  caricature  of  the  comedians  may  be  wekooied  as  a 
likeness  with  almost  as  much  security  aa  the  deKnes- 
tions  of  his  disciples.     It  is  fortunate  that  we  powus 
the  MemorahUia  and  the  Sjfntponum  of  Xenophoo  asd 
the  DialognfM  of  Plata     But  both  these  bkigraphos 
were  manifest  writers  of  fiction,  and  all  tfaetr  pfvdac^ 
tions  were  dyed  in  the  brighter  or  more  subdued  cofen 
of  fancy.     The  author  of  the  MemorabHia  composed 
the  Cyropadia,  the  AgetUavt^  and  the  Hiero^     Tbl  m- 
thor  of  the  exquisite  Apologia  was  also  the  dreamer  of 
the  RepMic  and  the  Imws^     All  the  writings  at  bock 
these  glories  of  Attic  literature  may  be  included  mada 
Pindar's  category :  SiSaiBaXfiit'oi  ^fMtm  irouaXmc . .. 
fnif^ot.    Aristippus  wrote  to  Plato  repudiating  his  r^ 
resentations  of  their  comnKm  teacher  (Aristotle,  Me*. 
ii,  23),  and  Demochares  denied  Plato^s  statements  rt- 
garding  the  exploits  of  Socrates  at  Delium  and  Am- 
pbipoUs.  The  contrasts  and  discrepancies  between  Xo- 
ophon  and  Plato  have  been  long  and  prominently  noted. 
They  have  been,  explained  by  diversity  of  aim,  difler- 
ence  of  intellectual  susceptibilities,  and  disparity  of  tal- 
ents.   It  has  been  held  by  Zeller,  by  Grote,  by  Maaon, 
in  an  able  article  in  Smithes  Dictumanf  of  Biogrofk^ 
that  the  apparent  contradictions  may  be  reconciled.    Ii 
is  alleged  that  Xenophon  regarded  only  the  pracricil 
side  of  the  Socratic  instructions,  and  sought  to  oooviiicr 
the  Athenians  of  the  innocence  of  the  master;  whde 
Plato  was  always  contemplating  the  speculative  impen 
of  the  Socratic  doctrine,  and  sublimating  teaching  »i 
teacher  in  accordance  with  his  own-  philosophical  Du- 
tasy.     This  may  be  freely  admitted,  but  it  does  im 
leave  a  sufficient  or^a  safe  basis  lor  accurate  biograpkj : 
^  The  trail  of  the  serpent  is  over  it  aU.**     Even  iibim 
who  espouse  this  scbeoM  of  conciliadon  are  compelkil 
to  exclude  from  the  Memoires  pour  sfrrir  the  greater 
and  the  more  characteristic  part  of  the  Platonic  Din- 
loffueSf  in  which  Socrates  is  evidently  a  mere  lay  fi^ 
nre,  or,  rather,  a  tailor's  mannikin  for  the  exhibiti«  k 
the  Platonic  robes  and  other  finery.     Agreemoit  bbov 
be  imagined  between  the  representations  of  Xestepkm 
and  Plato  by  considering  them  as  difl^nt  views  <rf'tte 
same  personage.     Such  agreement,  however,  is  wM  in- 
connstent  with  a  lavish  employment  of  deooratico  b^ 
each ;  since  all  forms  of  flattery  and  of  caricatare  re- 
quire some  observance  of  characteristic  features    let 
it  may  reasonably  be  concluded  that  the  Socrata  «f 
Xenophon  as  well  as  of  Plato  is  posing  or  attitodiBii- 
ing,  though  there  be  great  difference  in  the  grace  and 
fascination  of  the  two  figures.      Still  Xenc^bon  aed 
Plato  are  our  best,  and  almost  our  only  real,  autboritie* 
for  the  life  and  opinions  of  Socrates.     They  mast  be 
accepted  as  neariy  our  sole  genuine  sources  of  infbnBa> 
tion.     Due  caution  must  be  shown  in  their  eaif^> 
ment ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  something  of 
coherence  and  oonsbtency,  the  softening  of  some  as^> 
ities,  and  the  exaggeration  of  some  angularitiee,  whick 
were  originally  due  to  the  fictitious  ingredient,  win  re- 
main after  all  our  care.   There  may  be  little  real  grosod 
for  regret  in  the  want  of  perfect  assurance  of  the  litenl 
truth  of  the  portraiture.     There  is  a  hazy  eoncepcioa. 
and  an  exaggeration  through  the  haze,  of  all  the  is- 
ages  of  the  past.   There  will  be  a  general  troth  of  pm^ 
entation,  resulting  from  the  affectionate  and  admirisf 
pictures  of  dissimilar  followers,  which  will  be  more  ua- 
pressive  and  inspiriting  than  any  mechanical  thooe^ 
faithful  daub  could  be.     At  any  rate,  Xenophon  a&i 
Plato  furnish  forth  the  Socrates  who  kiiHiled,  guided 
charmed,  the  later  world.     Those  who  are  satistied  </ 
the  substantial  agreement  of  the  two  ooiitemporan'  U- 
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ogrtphers  introdnoe  Aristotle  to  check  or  to  confirm 
their  sutements.  The  indications  of  Aristotle  are  em- 
inently valuable.  They  are  rarely  biographicaL  They 
do  not  diminish  the  regret  that  all  the  works  of  the 
censors  and  even  calumniators  of  Socrates,  except  the 
Chuds,  and  all  the  sources  whence  Athenieos  drew  his 
discrediting  reports,  have  been  utterly  lost,  but  lost 
without  having  influenced  the  general  judgment  of 
men. 

Socrates  was  bom  at  Athens  in  6.G.  468  or  469;  be- 
fore 469  says  Ueberw^,  with  great  plausibility.  His 
birthday  was  in  later  times  commemorated  as  a  sacred 
day  on  the  6th  of  Thargelion,  which  would  fall  in  May. 
His  father,  Sophroniscus,  was  a  sculptor  or  statuary,  in 
humble  circumstances;  not  a  common  stone-mason,  if 
his  dlBtinguished  son,  who  learned  and  practiced  the  fa- 
ther's art,  produced  the  Graces  in  front  of  the  Acropo- 
lis, which  were  seen  and  noted  by  Pausanias  (i,  22, 
8;  ix,  85,  1).  His  mother  was  Phsnarete,  a  mid- 
wife, whose  occupation  he  often  employed  to  illustrate 
his  own  intellectual  procedure,  which  may  have  been 
confirmed  or  suggested  by  it.  The  father's  condition 
did  not  allow  the  son  any  special  advantages  of  educa- 
tioo.  The  statement  that  Socrates  was  the  pupU  of 
Anazagoras  and  Prodicus  can  have  no  other  meaning 
than  that  he  may  have  read  the  works  of  the  former, 
and  may  have  conversed  with  both.  They,  as  well  as 
(vorgias  and  Parmenides,  were  at  Athens  during  his 
early  or  mature  manhood.  The  oniinary  education 
of  an  Athenian,  with  the  varied  aids  and  stimulations 
which  rendered  the  average  Athenian  more  than  equal 
to  an  average  member  of  the  British  Parliament,  were 
open  to  him,  and  were  doubtless  turned  to  the  best 
account.  He  would  learn  music  and  gymnastics,  and 
these  were,  probably,  his  only  school  acquirements; 
but  music  and  gymnastics  embraced  the  elements  of  all 
intellectual  and  physical  training.  He  has  expressed, 
through  Plato,  his  obligations  for  his  public  education 
(CritOy  xii).  The  free  intercourse  of  a  democracy,  and 
of  such  a  denaocracy  as  that  of  Athens  in  the  age  of 
Pericles,  with  its  boast  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  as- 
soctatton,  would  afford  Socrates,  who  ever  sought  inti- 
macy with  noted  persons,  every  chance  of  instruction 
and  information  that  could  be  desired.  The  education 
of  living  communion  far  transcends  all  that  can  be 
learned  from  books.  Socrates  himself  professes  to  have 
been  self-educated  in  philosophy  (Xenophon,  Symp,  i, 
5),  and  the  profession  is  just,  for  he  had  none  to  point 
the  way  which  he  pursued.  He  might  also  have  claim- 
ed setf-edocation  in  other  respects,  but  it  was  an  educa- 
tion resulting  from  habitual  intercourse  with  the  most 
intelligent  and  the  best  informed  of  all  classes  and  of 
both  sexes — with  the  associates  of  Pericles  and  Phidias, 
with  Aspasia  and  Diotima,  as  well  as  with  poets,  art- 
ists, sophists,  and  artisans.  His  indefatigable  perti- 
nacity and  curiosity  would  enable  him  readily  to  ac- 
quire the  extensive  knowledge  ascribed  to  him  by  Xen- 
ophon. 

There  are  no  authentic  details  of  the  first  half  of  the 
life  of  Socrates.  To  Plato  and  to  Xenophon  he  was  al- 
ways an  old  man.  Is  there  not  room  here  for  suspect- 
ing that  the  tenets  and  inquiries  and  practices  which 
were  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes  and  Ameipsias,  before 
an  audience  familiar  with  the  object  of  caricature,  may 
have  been  the  pursuits  and  investigations  of  Socrates 
in  his  earlier  years,  while  groping  his  way  towards  his 
ultimate  vocation?  This  suspicion  merits  examina- 
tion. It  may,  however,  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  tenor 
of  Xenophon's  and  of  Plato's  remarks  that  Socrates  pur- 
sued the  simple  path  of  his  obscure  life,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  every  public  and  private  duty,  without  failure 
and  wiUiout  blame.  He  discharged  the  civil  functions 
devolving  on  every  Athenian  faithfully,  but  without 
thoiight  of  advancement.  He  rendered  the  regular 
military  service  without  seeking  or  holding  command. 
He  distinguished  himself,  or  is  said  to  have  done  so,  at 
Delinm,  and  Amphipolis  by  his  courage,  pa- 
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tience,  and  endurance.  The  story  of  the  rescue  of  Al- 
cibiades  by  Socrates  at  Potidna  is  incredible,  for  the 
former  was  barely  fifteen  years  of  age  at  the  time.  The 
compensadng  story  that  Alcibiades  afterwards  rescued 
Socrates  has  the  air  of  ficUon  about  it.  These  military 
expeditions  were  the  only  occasions  of  absence  from 
Athens,  except  one  visit  to  the  Isthmus,  to  which  Aris- 
totle adds  a  visit  to  Delphi  {Frag.  8).  Socrates  loved 
Athens,  loved  its  scenes,  its  bustle,  and  its  people.  He 
married  and  had  children,  but  he  was  happy  neither  in 
his  wife  nor  his  children.  Xanthippe  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  shrew  throughout  all  antiquity ;  and  the  sons 
of  Cimon,  Peridee,  and  Socrates  are  commemorated  to- 
gether as  worthless  (Aristotle,  /Me^ii,  15).  It  may  easily 
be  credited  that  Socrates  neglected  wife  and  family 
while  interminably  discussing  and  debating  through- 
out the  livelong  day.  It  is  a  question  whether  he  had 
one  or  two  wives — the  much-known  Xanthippe,  the 
mother  of  his  daughter,  and  Myrto,  the  daughter  at 
descendant  of  Aristides  the  Just.  This  bigamy,  or  mat- 
rimonial duplicity,  is  repudiated  by  Athensus  (xiii,  2), 
by  Grote,  Zeller,  and  nearly  all  the  modems.  Athenseus 
says  that  the  allegation  rests  upon  the  authority  of  Cal- 
listhenes,  Demetrius  Phalereus,  Satyrus,  and  Aristoxe- 
nus.  This  is  early  testimony,  and  in  the  main  reputa- 
ble. It  rests  also  on  the  higher  evidence  of  Aristotle 
(Frag,  84).  as  reported  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  but  the 
reporter  may  be  suspected. 

We  may  believe  that  Socrates  displayed  the  highest 
civic  virtue  and  the  highest  moral  courage  on  the  only 
two  occasions  when  he  is  stated  to  have  been  clothed 
with  an  official  character.  He  was  at  all  times  averse 
to  political  employment,  and  avoided  it  as  unsuited  to 
his  temperament  and  habitudes ;  but  he  renounced  no 
duty.  As  presiding  member  of  the  Prytany,  he  refused 
to  put  to  the  vote  the  iniquitous  decree  against  the 
generals  inculpated  at  Arginuse;  and,  under  the  Thirty 
Tyrants,  he  opposed  the  execution  of  the  infamous  order 
for  the  arrest  of  Leon  the  Salaminian.  In  one  case  he 
braved  the  furious  mob,  in  the  other  the  despotic  oli- 
garchs. The  vocation  of  Socrates  lay  not  in  art,  nor  in 
litigation,  nor  in  war,  nor  in  politics.  His  mission  was 
that  of  a  reformer  of  morals  and  of  speculation,  and  was 
created  by  and  for  himself  At  what  time  he  entered 
npon  this  career  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain.  It  prob- 
ably grew  upon  him  gradually,  and  strengthened  and 
shaped  itself  as  it  grew,  until  at  length  it  became  rec- 
<^nised  as  a  definite  and  irrecusable  duty.  There  is  so 
much  in  both  method  and  doctrine  that  springs  from 
the  peculiarities  of  the  man,  so  much  in  the  fashion  of 
his  apostolate  that  reflects  and  elucidates  any  possible 
interpretation  of  his  character,  that  his  marvellous  ca- 
reer must  be  deemed  primarily  spontaneous  and  uncon- 
scious. The  deliberate  and  systematic  prosecution  of 
his  high  vocation  roust  have  begun  soon  after  the  death 
of  Pericles,  though  it  probably  did  not  assume  its  char- 
acteristic form  till  a  later  time.  He  must  have  attained 
public  notoriety  in  those  years,  for  Aristophanes  and 
Ameipsias  offered  him  to  the  mercileffl  ridicule  of  the 
Athenian  people  in  the  spring  after  the  battle  of  Deli- 
um.  The  new  teacher  presented  as  curious  a  spectacle 
as  the  fancy  of  a  caricaturist  could  devise.  He  was 
eamest,  enthusiastic,  untiring,  pertinacious;  pre»ing 
forward,  **  in  season  and  out  of  season,"  with  "  line  upon 
line  and  precept  upon  precept;"  tackling  everybody, 
high  and  low,  at  work  or  at  recreation,  in  street  and 
temple,  theatre  and  banquet -hall,  court,  dock-3'ard, 
and  grove ;  in  school,  workshop,  conference,  and  as- 
sembly. He  claimed  to  be  impelled  to  catechise,  and 
to  expose  ignorance,  under  the  solemnity  of  a  divine 
call.  But  the  missionary  was  grotesque  in  all  respects, 
repulsive  in  many.  He  was  garralous  beyond  meas- 
ure, an  interminable  disputant;  boring  everj'body  with 
an  unceasing  and  pitiless  storm  of  questions,  and  an- 
swering others  only  with  a  fresh  shower  of  questions. 
This  ooncorporated  note  of  interrogation  was  ugly  be- 
yond known  examples  of  human  ugliness,  with  short, 
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sqott  figure,  fat,  round  bellj,  goggle  eyet,  tbick  lifw,  big 
mouth,  pug-noee,  transcending  in  its  pyg-nasi-fy  all  ob- 
senred  puggishness.  Even  friends  and  adroirers  called 
him  a  satyr,  and  compared  him  to  the  comic  masks  of 
Silenus.  Rabelais  wittily  assimilated  him  to  a  patent- 
physio-bottle.  He  was  habitually  unwashed  and  un- 
shod, and  clothed  with  an  old,  worn,  greasy  chlamys. 
His  manners  tended  to  increase  repugnance.  His  speech 
was  rude  and  inelegant,  bis  voice  grating,  his  immedi- 
ate topics  and  examples  humble,  if  not  positively  vul- 
gar ;  his  bearing  was  obtrusive,  without  being  presump- 
tuous; his  address  plain  and  unpolished,  though  not 
discourteousL  His  manners  were  termed  coarse  and 
clownish  by  Aristoxenus.  Politicians,  l^sta,  orators, 
philosophers,  sophists,  magistrates,  generals,  and  citi- 
zens were  decried  by  him  as  fouls  and  knaves,  and  com- 
pelled to  gaze  in  the  mirror  held  before  them,  that  they 
might  reo(^ise  their  own  folly,  fraud,  and  ignorance. 
This  drastic  medicine  was  forced  upon  those  who  en- 
joyed the  discomfiture  of  others,  but  not  their  own,  by 
the  quaint  personage  who  could  stand,  and  keep  othere 
standing,  from  morning  to  night,  and  who  talked  without 
intermission,  though  able  sometimes  to  listen  with  the 
utmost  patience.  Nevertheless,  this  portentous  oHmth- 
pieoe  of  the  gods  had  strange  powere  of  enchantment, 
and  lulled  those  on  whom  he  fastened  like  a  vampire, 
fanning  them  while  sucking  their  Uood,  or  held  them, 
like  the  skinny  finger  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  so  that 
**  they  oould  not  choose  but  hear.**  The  lustre  of  an- 
other world  broke  forth  in  his  speech,  like  the  moon 
emerging  from  a  shapeless  bank  of  clouds,  and  re- 
vealed a  tenderness  of  sentiment,  a  purity  of  feeling,  a 
depth  of  thought,  a  fertility  of  illustration,  an  over- 
flowing humor,  a  playful  and  penetrating  wit,  a  wealth 
of  knowledge,  an  ingenuity  of  argument,,  and  a  concen- 
t ration  of  noble  aims.  His  magic  wrought  like  the  Vice 
of  the  poet: 

"  A  monster  of  so  (Hehtftal  mien 
As,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  neen ; 
Tet  seen  too  0(1,  fnmiliar  with  her  face. 
We  flnit  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace." 

It  could  scarcely  increase  the  favor  of  Socrates  with 
the  multitude,  who  knew  him  only  by  sight,  to  see  him 
attended  by  Critias,  Alcibiades,  Charmides,  Xenophon, 
AristippuB,  etc,  and  to  hear  that  this  zealot  of  a  new 
doctrine,  who  condemned  present  conduct  and  current 
opinion,  professed  to  keep  a  little  divinity  of  his  own, 
and  was  declareil  by  the  Delphic  oracle  to  be  the  wisest 
of  men.  The  humility  of  his  interpretation  of  the  oracle 
might  be  unknown,  or  might  seem  a  mock-humility, cor- 
respondent to  his  familiar  and  habitual  irony.  The  only 
ground  of  the  oracular  utterance,  he  said,  was  that  he 
knew  that  he  knew  nothing,  while  othere  mistook  their 
own  ignorance  for  knowledge.  There  is  more  wit  than 
reason  in  the  remark  of  Athenieus  (v,  60),  **  If  knowing 
nothing  is  wisdom,  knowing  all  things  must  be  folly." 
He  proceeds  to  say  that  Socrates  was  worthy  of  belief 
when  he  professed  himself  "  not  to  be  wise ;"  and  that  it 
was  as  needless  to  consult  the  god  on  this  point  as  to  ask 
**  whether  any  one  was  more  pug-nosed  than  Socrates," 

Such,  then,  was  the  reformer  who  undertook  to  con- 
vert the  Athenians  from  the  error  of  their  ways.  He 
was  more  frugal  than  a  Neapolitan  lazzarone  or  a  (vreek 
mendicant  —  Graculus  eturiens»  He  was  abstemious, 
given  neither  to  wine  nor  to  pleasure.  He  was  able  and 
willing  to  drink  more  than  any  of  his  compotators;  yet 
"  no  man  ever  saw  Socrates  drunk"  (Plato,  Syn^,  p.  220). 
He  was  ascetic,  inviting  hardships  and  careless  of  pain, 
like  the  Coenobites  of  the  desert  or  the  foundere  of 
mediieval  fraternities.  He  declined  the  invitations  of 
princes  and  potentates  because  he  could  not  return  their 
favors.  He  refused  to  take  money  for  his  instructions, 
denounced  the  Sophists  for  their  mercenary  practice, 
and  sent  back  to  ArisHppus  the  gains  which  he  desired 
to  share  with  him.  He  condemned  existing  usages, 
procedures,  and  theories;  derided  the  political  institu- 
tions of  Athens;  invited  all  to  abandon  their  delusive 


and  pemidons  doctrines  and  reaaoDiiigs;  attached  li» 
I  self  specially  to  the  young  for  the  convernao  of  ti« 
rising  generation;  yet  was  himself  observant  of  otab- 
lished  customs  and  prescription  in  leligiuo,  in  liv,  it 
political  and  social  conduct. 

A  character  like  this  could  hardly  receive  doe  ippn* 
dation  in  the  lively  and  captious  community  io  vfaioh 
he  lived  and  moved  without  resting,  and  which  be  lor- 
mented  through  all  ranks  without  ceasing.  Hov  di^ 
ficnlt  the  appreciaticm  must  have  been  may  be  en- 
mated  from  the  diverse  portraits  drawn  by  hb  ineak 
and  pupils,  Xenophon  and  Plato,  without  either  adaer. 
ing  a  fair  picture.  Socrates  might  win  the  sdmiruki 
of  many  by  his  brilliant  display  of  dialecticsl  iofeoa- 
ty  and  intellectnal  power;  be  might  attract  ambitiM 
politicians  by  the  hope  of  acquiring  his  arts;  bat  ht 
could  secure  the  devotion  cmly  of  the  few  who  cn^ 
glimpses  of  his  purpose  and  desired  to  share  his  im. 
To  the  populace  and  to  the  upper  muUitu«ie  he  Dat 
have  seemed  a  strange  and  unwelcome  phenoneMa 
He  must  have  gone  about  multiplying  dialikes,  aiisi^ 
enmities  and  antagonisms,  and  storing  up  wrath  agiuit 
the  day  of  wrath.  In  the  Platonic  Apolitgif  be  expm!- 
es  greater  apprehension  of  chronic  miicooceptioo  cW 
calumny  and  odium  than  of  the  immediate  capiul 
charge.  Tbis.is  consonant  with  probability.  Thedi»> 
tinct  reference  to  Aristophanes  is  a  Plautoic  dmce, 
and  exdtes  a  suspidon  that  there  is  as  little  aiuhesiic 
and  unoolored  fact  as  in  the  Irfitin  Pamegyricoi  or  tk 
Dingene*  of  Dion  Cassius. 

Full  acquiescence  may  be  accorded  to  Gmte's  mnvi 
that  the  indictment  and  condemnation  of  Socrates » 
less  surprising  than  his  long  escape  from  proaecatic 
For  twenty  or  thirty  yeare  he  had  been  suffered,  vit^ 
out  molestation,  to  infest  the  streets  of  Atboia,  to  «•- 
sort  with  oligarchs  and  tyrants,  to  preach  novel  dx^ 
trines  to  idlers,  to  interrupt  and  deride  every  one.  ace 
to  ofifend  prevailing  sentiment.  The  Jews  voald  bin 
stoned  sooh  a  prophet  without  such  patient  enduiaaoe. 

At  length,  in  B.G.  399,  after  the  restoratioa  of  Ha 
democracy  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  eoaft- 
tion,  Socrates  was  indicted.  His  accusers  bad  little  (^ 
vious  reason  fcff  personal  enmity.  Meletiw,or  Hcfits& 
was  a  youthful  poet,  otherwise  almost  unknown.  An* 
tus  was  a  wealthy  tradesman  and  active  pQlitidu.*^ 
had  co-operated  efficiently  with  Thrasylwlus  in  (be  r- 
cent  overthrow  of  the  Thirty,  and  whose  i»n  bad  bea 
dissuaded  from  following  his  father^s  trade.  Lycra  «a 
a  professional  rhetorician,  and  w»  thus  invol^'cd  io  tbe 
Socratic  censure  of  the  Sophbts.  Anytos  akoe  b*i 
any  personal  grievance.  It  was  very  alight^  bai  * 
concurred  with  a  general  antipathy  to  Socraicti  Thf 
cbaige  was  that  Socrates  neglected  his  CMiotnr'i  f^ 
introduced  new  divinities,  and  corrupted  the  Aibeois 
youth.  These  charges  may  now  be  admitted  10  be  ab- 
stantially  unjust;  but  they  were  then  very  plaosiUt. 
and  gave  utterance  to  wliat  may  well  hare  beefi  t^  j 
common  impression  in  r^^rd  to  the  tenor  and  leadocy 
of  his  disputations.  The  purity  of  the  motiires,  dc«^ 
and  conduct  of  Socrates  none  will  now  gaimay.  ^^ 
will  now  repeat  the  fatal  accusations  with  any  tboo^l 
that  Socrates  could  conceive  them  to  be  just  Hi*  *wf* 
observance  of  the  religious  rites  of  his  coaniry  i*  it* 
sisted  upon  in  both  the  Apologies  written  after  (M 
event.  He  will  not  be  less  reverenced  now  fr«n»  i  c«* 
viction  that  his  religious  views  inclined  vagody  \» 
assertion  of  monotheism  and  to  the  adoration  of 'tl 
unknown  God."  This  would  result  in  the  neginoo 
existing  superstitions  and  creeds, and  would  ^''***Ltj 
allegation  of  the  introduction  of  new  diviniti^  ^ 
allegation  would  be  confirmed  by  his  claim  of 
inspiration,  and  by  the  announcement  of  his  mysten^ 
and  dix-ine  counsellor,  whose  essential  character  ha$>* 
yet  been  satisfactorily  explained.  The  third  cbiref* 
corrupting  young  men  would  be  even  more  |^^" 
among  the  ancient  Athenians  than  the  other  iwa. 
Socratic  method  contemplated  the  compolson 
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iJon  of  ignorance,  and  proceeded  by  a  perplexing  aeries 
of  questions  and  constrained  answers,  designed  to  re- 
move the  false  conceit  of  knowledge  in  order  to  prepare 
tbe  way  for  a  careful  and  unprejudiced  investigation  of 
truth.  Most  of  the  sufferers  would  stop  with  the  neg- 
ative result,  as  Socrates  himself  appears  practically  to 
have  done.  Others,  who  did  not  understand  the  proc- 
ess and  could  not  appreciate  the  design,  would  con- 
clude that  the  purpose  as  well  as  the  effect  of  the  So- 
cratic  eienckus  was  to  unsettle  belief  in,  accredited  in- 
fttitutious  no  leas  than  in  established  oonWctions.  This 
apprehension  would  be  aggravated  by  remembering  that 
Alcibiades,  Cntiaa,  and  Charmides  had  been  among  his 
most  cherished  associates;  that  his  chief  disciple,  Plato, 
perhaps  not  yet  prominent,  was  the  nephew  uf  Charmi- 
des, one  of  the  ITiirty,  and  had  recently  been  active  in 
aristocratical  opposition ;  that  Socrates  had  always  dis- 
approved the  existing  moiles  of  appointment  to  office ; 
and  that  he  had  displayed  a  constant  distrust  and  dis- 
approval of  democratic  institntions — a  censure  which 
democracies  always  jealously  and  passionately  resent. 

Socrates  was  brought  to  trial.  His  divine  monitor 
forbade  his  making  a  defence  in  the  customary  spirit 
If  he  spoke  what  is  reported  by  Plato,  his  Apology  was 
calculated  only  to  irritate  his  judges.  There  was  no 
fixed  or  systematic  law  at  Athens,  especially  in  crimi- 
nal matters.  Every  indictment  was  a  bill  of  attainder. 
Nevertheless,  Socrates  was  condemned  by  a  majority 
of  only  five  or  six  voices  in  a  dicastery  of  more  than 
five  hundred.  After  the  condemnation  the  penalty  had 
to  be  determined.  Athenian  procedure  required  the  ac- 
cusers to  name  a  penalty  and  the  accused  to  offer  an 
alternative  satisfaction.  The  accusers  had  specified 
death.  The  alternative  proposed  by  Socrates  was  a 
virtual  negation  t>f  the  verdict  by  substituting  for  death 
public  support  in  the  Prytaneum,  the  highest  honor 
that  could  be  bestowed;  or,  in  deference  to  the  urgency 
of  his  frientls,  a  fine  of  thirty  minsB  (about  seven  hun- 
dred dollanj).  The  jury  could  choose  only  one  or  oth- 
er of  these  penalties.  Socrates  had  already  been  de- 
clared guilty.  The  sentence  could  scarcely  be  other 
than — death. 

Polycrates  among  the  Greeks,  and  Cato  among  the 
Romans,  justified  the  condemnation  of  Socrates.  L^lut 
and  Forchhammer  did  the  same  thing  forty  years  ago, 
and  Dresig  preceded  them  by  a  century.  Grote  holds 
the  balance  even  between  the  judges  and  the  jndgeil. 
The  judgment  of  Polycrates  may  have  been  merely  a 
rhetorical  exercise,  an  intellectual  tour  de  force ;  or  it 
may  have  been  serious,  and  may  have  called  out  the 
Apologia  of  Xenophon  as  a  refily.  It  was  reci^nised 
by  friends  and  contemporaries,  it  was  generally  recog- 
nised in  antiquity,  it  has  usually  been  recognised  by 
the  modems,  that  the  condemnation  and  death  of  Soc- 
rates were  bis  own  act.  He  did  not  desire  to  live.  His 
woik  was  done,  his  career  was  bending  to  its  close.  He 
was  willing,  if  not  eager,  to  perpetuate  his  influence  and 
to  confirm  his  life  and  doctrine  by  his  death.  Nothing 
can  be  more  exquisitely  touching,  more  ennobling,  or 
more  memorable  than  the  account  given  by  Plato  of 
the  last  days  of  Socrates,  and  of  the  cheeiful,  playful 
serenity  with  which  he  welcomed  the  hastening  term 
of  life.  The  closing  scenes  are  among  the  noblest  ex- 
hibitions of  human,  and  almost  of  superhuman,  virtue. 
That  there  is  much  of  Plato  in  the  pathetic  story  is 
indubitable.  The  artistic  arrangement  of  details,  the 
subdued  coloring,  the  solemn  calm,  the  dramatic  pres- 
entation, are  all  Plato's;  but  the  substantial  significances 
may  be  confidently  ascribed  to  the  genuine  Socrates. 
We  shall  not  repaint  the  rose  or  reperfume  the  lUy.  The 
tale  most  be  read  in  the  pages  of  the  reverent  disciple 
and  consummate  artbt. 

Socrates  shonld  have  drunk  the  fatal  hemlock  the 
day  after  the  sentence.  But  the  sacred  embassy  had 
just  sailed  for  Delos,  and  capital  punishments  were  sus- 
pended till  its  return.  Socrates  lay  in  prison  for  a 
month,  suffering,  perhaps,  the  indignity  of  fetters,  sur- 


rounded by  sorrowing  friends,  to  whom  he  repeated  the 
instructions  of  his  life.  Provision  was  made  f(»r  his  es- 
cape. He  refused  such  release  because  firm  in  his  obe- 
dience to  the  laws,  whether  just  or  unjust  in  their  oper- 
ation upon  him.  At  the  appointed  time,  towards  the 
end  of  May,  he  drank  the  deadly  cup  with  perfect  com- 
posure, and  welcomed  death  in  the  hope,  but  without 
the  confident  expectation,  of  a  tranquil  immortality. 

The  death  of  Socrates  scattered  his  disciples :  he  nev- 
er formed  a  schooL  The  dispersion  of  the  disciples 
disseminated  his  doctrine  and  method.  Many  years 
elapsed  before  philosophy  revisited  Athens.  A  long 
and  troubled  time  intervened  before  Plato  returned  to 
renew  with  caution,  and  to  remodel,  expand,  and  trans- 
figure the  speculations  of  his  master. 

The  Athenians  have  been  alleged  to  have  soon  re- 
pented of  the  condemnation  and  execution  of  Socrates, 
and  to  have  prosecuted  his  accusers  capitally.  There 
is  neither  valid  evidence  for  this  nor  inherent  probabil- 
ity in  it.  The  supposed  remorse  of  Elizabeth  for  the 
execution  of  Essex  is  not  more  fanciful.  There  was 
occasion  for  deep  regret ;  there  was  none  for  repeiUance. 
Socrates  had  lefl  his  judges  little  room  for  hesitation. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  had  decided 
contrary  to  their  convictions  of  right  and  of  law.  More- 
over, the  Athenians  were  oblivious  of  past  incidents 
and  of  melancholy  events.  They  were  always  engrossed 
with  the  enjoyment  or  the  expectation  of  something 
new.  No  reaction  was  known  when  Demosthenes  and 
.^schines  were  rival  orators,  nor,  previously,  to  Xeno- 
phon or  Plato.  A  statue  made  by  Lysippus  in  Mace- 
donian times  is  said  to  have  been  erected  at  Athens 
in  memory  of  Socrates.  This  may  lie  questioned ;  yet 
from  this  tribute,  or  from  the  belief  in  such  a  tribute,  the 
legend  of  the  repentance  may  have  arisen. 

II.  Philosophy. — There  is  no  such  thing,  properly 
speaking,  as  a  Socratic  philosophy.  There  was  a  So- 
cratic  impulse,  a  Socratic  method,  a  Socratic  inquir}', 
but  no  positive  or  systematic  Socratic  speculation.  He 
planted  the  vigorous  seed;  he  did  not  cultivate  the 
plant  or  gather  tbe  harvest.  He  was  the  father  of  all 
wholesome  investigation  by  indicating,  not  by  con- 
structing, the  route.  Like  Bacon,  he  was  the  herald 
of  conquest,  not  the  conqueror.  Potest  videri  ostendisse 
posterisj  non  tradidisse,  "  Still,  enough  remains  to  stamp 
him  as  the  originator  of  the  philosophy  of  conceptions, 
as  the  reformer  of  method,  as  the  first  founder  of  a  sci- 
entific doctrine  of  morals.**  The  characteristic  and  es- 
sential features  of  the  philosophical  career  of  Socrates 
were  his  aim  and  method.  These  determined  all  his 
philosophical  developments,  and  were  themselves  deter- 
mined by  the  complexion  and  requirements  of  his  time. 
I'ericles,  during  his  long  ascendency,  had  "  wielded  at 
will  the  fierce  democratic,"  and  had  restrained  the  vi- 
olent, excessive  appetencies  of  a  capricious  and  domi- 
neering populace  and  of  their  ambitious  and  unscrupu- 
lous guides.  Yet  the  agitations  of  demagogues,  tbe 
disappointments,  disasters,  and  sorrows  of  the  opening 
yeare  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  distress  and  demor> 
alization  produced  by  the  plague,  .had  gravely  shaken 
his  control  in  his  latter  life.  After  his  death  the  polit- 
ical conflict  lay  between  the  wealthy  but  weak  and  su- 
peretitious  Nicias  and  the  turbulent,  boastful,  and  rapa- 
cious Cleon.  Tbe  voting  and  dicastic  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple were  gravely  debauched  and  completely  misled  by 
noisy  bawlere  and  greedy  flatterers.  The  corrosion  of 
public,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  of  private  morals  was 
fearfully  aggravated  by  the  destruction  of  all  political, 
jural,  ethical,  and  speculative  principles  through  the 
harangues  on  the  bema,  the  aiguments  in  the  courts, 
the  predominance  of  rhetorical  ingenuity,  and  the  soph- 
istries of  brilliant  and  mercenary'  teachers,  who  reduced 
all  truth  to  semblance,  all  discussion  to  a  conflict  of 
showy  words  and  dazzling  plausibilities.  The  Atheni- 
ans had  been  brought  to  accept  that  most  pernicious  of 
all  delusions — ^  There  is  nothing  either  good  or  bad  but 
thinking  makes  it  so**  (see  Protag.  ap.  Aristot.  Met,  iii, 
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5 ;  PUto,  SnphiaU  xlvii ;  Erasmos,  ChU, — *<  Non  est  bea* 
tus,  esse  qui  se  nesciat  f  **  Nil  passus  es  roali  si  dissi- 
Tnulaveris").  It  was  in  this  condition  of  the  State  and 
of  Greek  society  that  Socrates  felt  himself  urged,  as  by 
a  divine  voice,  to  interpose  for  the  reclamation  and  re- 
generation of  his  countn'men,  and  to  appear  as  a  per- 
sistent missionary  in  the  cause  of  Justice,  honesty,  and 
truth  (Plato,  Apolog.  xxii).  It  has  already  been  ob- 
served that  his  career  must  have  been  gradually  devel- 
oped. He  may  have  proceeded  at  first  in  an  intuitive, 
unconscious,  tentative  sort  of  way,  following  his  natu- 
ral impulse  to  inquiry,  to  the  pursuit  of  information,  to 
love  of  company  and  conversation,  till  his  course  shaped 
itself  out  before  him,  beset  him  as  the  special  duty  of 
his  life,  and  assumed  the  imperative  form  of  a  divine 
monition.  The  increasing  perception  of  the  decline  of 
public  and  private  faith  and  morals  would  conduce  to 
such  a  result  in  a  nature  highly  sensitive  to  all  intel- 
lectual and  moral  demands.  Whatever  opinion  may  be 
entertained  of  the  claim  of  the  Platonic  Apohgy  to  be 
regarded  as  a  just  representation  of  the  actual  defence 
made  by  Socrates,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  Plato  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  the  accused  the  distinct  declaration 
that  he  had  received  his  mission  from  the  divinity,  and 
that  if  his  life  were  taken  another  divine  messenger 
might  be  sent  {Apohff.  xviii).  This  special  and  con- 
trolling influence  is  familiarly  known  as  the  damon  of 
Socrates.  What  that  dtemon  was  is  still  under  discus- 
sion. Some  critics,  commentators,  and  hititorians  of 
philosophy  conceive  it  to  have  been  a  personal  genius, 
or,  at  least,  to  have  been  so  regarded  by  Socrates.  Oth- 
ers look  upon  it  as  simply  a  divine  presBurc  or  mysteri- 
ous suggestion.  Those  who  recognise  the  direct  action 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  divine  call  ^)  Christian  be- 
lievers cannot  utterly  reject  the  possibility  of  the  like 
agency  even  in  pagan  times  (Rom.  ii,  15).  ()thers,  again, 
consider  the  Socratic  ^atfioviov  to  have  been  **  the  still, 
small  voice  of  conscience**  gradually  transmuting  itself 
into  a  prepossession.  Others,  finally,  regard  the  alle- 
gation of  such  divine  guidance  or  restraint  as  halluci- 
nation, hypocrisy,  or  pretence.  Neither  pretence  nor 
hypocrisy  would  have  been  apt  to  assume  such  a  form 
in  those  sceptical  times,  and  would  be  at  variance  with 
any  plausible  or  consistent  conception  of  the  character 
of  Socrates.  Pure  hallucination  is  not  consonant  with 
the  singular  sobriety  of  mind  and  sentiment  which  dis- 
tinguished him  from  all  other  enthusiasts.  That  this 
dfemon  was  sometimes  regarded  by  him  and  by  his  dis- 
ciples as  personal  cannot  be  denied.  As  Socrates  says 
that  every  earnest  servant  of  the  gods  may  have  a  like 
divine  illumination,  as  Plato  speaks  of  the  daemon  of  ev- 
ery man  leading  him  after  death  to  the  judgment  {Phmd. 
Ivii),  it  is  apparent  that  it  was  regarded,  at  an  early 
period,  as  a  guardian  or  attendant  angeL  This  conclu- 
sion scarcely  militates  against  the  second  supposition, 
which  will  not  appear  extravagant  or  unreasonable  to 
those  who  remember  the  numerous  echoes,  through  all 
ages  and  all  creeds,  and  fh>m  the  most  eminent  men  in 
all  lines  of  thought,  of  the  Homeric  phrase  fviyrvfvtrt 
<l>pnri  Saifiutv  {Odjf^,  xix,  138).  Says  Cicero  (De  Nat. 
Deor,  ii,  66,  167),  **  Nemo  vir  magnus  sine  aliquo  di- 
vino  afflatu  umquam  fuit."  The  testimonies  are  end- 
less, and  from  sources  that  would  not  be  anticipated;  but 
there  is  no  room  to  cite  them.  Waiving,  however,  such 
transcendental  speculations,  and  admitting  that  there 
may  be  delusion  in  imagining  any  special  inspiration, 
it  will  not  do  to  resolve  the  Socratic  damonitm  into 
practical  wisdom  with  Grote,  or  into  moral  tact  with 
Ueberweg.  These  might  be  the  results  of  the  moni- 
tions of  the  daemon,  or  independent  of  them ;  but  they 
are  wholly  distinct  from  them.  There  is  a  cnrions  psy- 
chological phenomenon,  rarely  noted  because  of  infirie- 
quent  occurrence  and  less  frequently  subjected  to  crit- 
ical observation,  which  merits  grave  estimation  in  this 
connection.  A  mind  and  nature  quick,  earnest^  com- 
prehensive, and  impressible — with  unusual  faculties  of 
ntuition — fervently  occupied  with  any  serious  moral 


or  intellectual  pursuit,  bas  Tisions  of  the  day  ''wfaitik 
have  elsewhere  their  rising,"  and  spring  neitber  bm 
the  reason  nor  from  the  volition;  hears  voices  in  the s- 
lence  which  others  never  hear;  has  sadden  ccmvietku 
which  descend  upon  him  witbout  logical  induccnmt 
or  antecedent  evidence;  has  firm  aasuranceB  wfaieb  mt 
upon  inexplicable  faith ;  and  is  led  reverently  to  pre- 
sume that  "it  is  the  Lord  which  giveth  him  UKkr- 
standing**  by  an  immediate  reTeUtioo.  Of  socfa  omv 
was  Socrates. 

In  the  assurance  of  a  heavenly  vocation,  Soerttapta 
aside  all  other  thoughts,  cares,  interests,  employ mtau 
aims,  and  devoted  himself  excdustvelj  to  the  xatk  ^A 
reforming  his  fellow-citizens  by  disdoeing  their  iittei- 
lectual  procedure  and  by  enlightening  their  conaciaon. 
He  pretended  to  be  seeking  everywhere  for  knowledst 
to  improve  himself  and  to  acquire  fixed  knoiriedfe. 
He  disclaimed  any  pretence  of  teaching,  for  ignorssee 
was  his  profession  and  the  ground,  as  be  alleged,  of  ba 
being  declared  l^  ApoUo  ^the  wisest  of  mefL"*    He 
spent  the  whole  day  and  every  day,  from  early  mon 
till  set  of  sun,  amid  the  gatherings  of  men,  iaqmriiqE 
into  the  opinions,  and  the  grounds  of  their  opinioas,  d 
persons  in  every  profession  and  of  every  grade,    lit 
was  never  tired  of  asking  questions,  and  be  did  nothing 
but  ask  questions,  drawing  out  by  the  answeis  <^»taii^ 
the  fallacy  and  inconsistency  of  dc^mas,  and  maki^ 
every  one  confute  himself  and  apprehend  the  basdw* 
ness  of  his  supposed  knowledge.    Hence  he  always  |ho 
fessed  to  do  nothing  more  than  practice  inteUectoal  ob- 
stetrics, and  to  deliver  men  of  their  own  intellectiul 
progeny,  for  the  most  part  monstiously  deformed.   Tbh 
was  the  method  of  Socrates,  and  his  method  was  hi 
whole  philosophy.     The  curtain  was  the  picture.    Yet 
this  method  was  productive  of  nearly  all  the  pbiknopbr 
that  followed,  and  was  then  the  one  thing  needful— tk 
effectual  exposure  of  the  false  conceit  of  knowled)^ 
**Dum  falsas  mentis  vires  mirantur  homines  et  cf^ 
brant,  veras  ejusdem,  quaa  esse  possint, ...  pneterear^ 
et  perdunt.    Restabat  illnd  unum,  ut  res  de  integro  te»- 
tetur,  melioribus  pnesidiis**  (Bacon,  ^Vor.  Or^.  Momhm: 
comp.  /  Aph,  ix,  31).     To  those  who  were  sofe^ect^l 
to  this  catechising  process  it  may  have  append  i 
preconcerted  scheme  for  their  confusion.     Such  it  oar 
ultimately  have  become,  being  scarcely  du^in>^ed  b* 
the  pretension  of  ignorance  and  the  solicitude  far  en- 
lightenment.    So  the  practice  was  regarded  and  prr^ 
sented  by  Xenophon  and  Plata     So  it  has  been  oi'i- 
versally  esteemed  by  later  writers,  who  have  explatoed 
it  by  the  Socratic  irony.     Is  it  not  more  reasonafe 
and  more  consistent  with  every  probability  to  sai^xee 
that  this  interrogatory  inquisition  wu  bei^im  in  nmpk 
honesty  with  the  view  of  gaining  information,  and  tl^ 
it  assumed  its  definite  purpose  as  a  criierimm  /alsitsia 
only  after  those  who  were  consulted  were  foimd  ts  be 
without  settled  principles  or  tenable  doctrines?    Wick 
the  prevalent  arrogance  of  knowledge  which  was  do 
knowledge,  with  the  consequent  substitatioo  of  UuH 
assurance  for  intelligent  investigation,  with  toA  a  U'm'i 
indifference  to  logical  proof  that  the  poasilnlity  of  o- 
ther  rational  or  moral  principles  was  ofken  theoiettcallr 
denied,  with  the  vitiation  of  all  intellectual  proeedaR 
and  of  all  authoritative  rules  of  nooral  conduct  thence 
ensuing,  the  first  duty  of  the  reforming  miasioiiafT  w» 
to  discover  the  reality  and  the  basis  of  troth.     What 
is  truth?  was  the  great  question.     What  is  tr«e?  was 
the  question  that  Socrates  propounded.     There  vai^ 
however,  a  preliminaiy  task  to  be  performed  befiore  sadi 
inquiries  could  be  hopefully  prosecuted.     It  was  neces- 
sary to  puiige  the  minds  of  the  inqnims,  to  disease  tb; 
nature  and  the  sources  of  uncertainty,  to  reveal  the  hd- 
lowness  and  fallacy  of  current  maxima,  postxalateai.  de- 
ductions, and  argumentations,  to  expose  the  ambigvirr 
and  deception  of  popular  phrases  and  received  terof^ 
and  to  establish  the  elementary  principlea  of  valid  m- 
soning:  iiaXficrua^  yAp  ufx^-c  ohma  ror'  i^  (Aii^** 
MeUj^  xiii,  4).    Socrates  never  got  beyond  the  pR- 
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limiouy  task.  Hia  whole  life  was  engrossed  with  it. 
He  only  laid  the  fouodatioDS  and  discovered  the  ele- 
ments of  dialectical  science. 

Socrates  thought — at  first,  perhaps,  only  instinctively 
fdt  or  ascertained  by  experience — that  any  hope  of 
moral  reform  most  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  in- 
tellectual reform.     He  examined  himself,  he  examined 
others,  and  discerned  that  received  doctrine  was  noth- 
ing better  than  ingenious  fantasy  or  unauthenticated 
)pinion.     The  first  effort,  then,  was  to  remove  delusion, 
prejudice,  presumption,  and  what  Grote  calls  "  the  con- 
^\t  of  knowledge.**     The  humble  confession  of  igno- 
rance was  the  indispensable  preparation  for  a  candid 
lud  hopeful  search  for  truth.     Grote  has  acutely  and 
ingeniously  compared  the  procedure  of  Socrates  with 
ihat  of  Bacon.    It  may  t>e  as  justly  compared  to  that 
}f  Descartes.    Hence  the  Delphic  No$ce  teipsum  became 
the  point  of  departure  (Aristot.  Fragm,  4),  and  both  in 
ills  own  case  and  in  the  case  of  all  with  whom  he  con- 
versed bis  eff(»rt  was  to  unveil  ignorance  under  the  pre- 
sumption of  knowledge.    This  was  his  special  function 
nrith  all  who  approached  him — friends  and  opponents, 
roung and  old,  notable  and  simple;  for  school  and  schol- 
ira  he  had  none.     This  was  his  unpaid  (^ce,  for  which 
lie  would  take  no  pay*    Why  should  he  take  pay  when 
lie  disclainaed  teaching  or  having  anything  to  teach  ? 
IVhy  should  he  seek  gain  when  the  teaching  for  gain 
ind  the  pursuit  of  gain  had  engendered  the  mental  and 
noral  diseases  which  he  attempted  to  cure?     In  ac- 
:ordance  with  his  function,  he  required  those  whom  he 
satecbised  to  examine  the  precise  import  of  their  terms 
ind  propositions.     By  a  succession  of  adroit  cavils  he 
X)mpelled  them  to  apprehend  the  absence  of  precision 
md  consistency  in  the  vague  phraseolt^y  which  they 
maployed  and  the  hazy  meaning  which  they  attached  to 
Jieir statements.  It  was  purely  an  inquisitive  or  investi- 
^tive  process — an  examination  of  mind  and  conscience, 
loofined  to  negative  results,  the  recognition  and  admis- 
lion  of  ignorance,  or  of  false  knowledge,  which  was 
I'orse  than  ignorance.    These  negative  results  involved 
iving  germs  of  positive  and  active  growth.     Much, 
oo,  was  learned  by  the  way.    The  investigation  of 
luplicities  of  expression  and  of  the  derivative  fallacies 
uid  discords  compelled  attention  to  the  meaning  and 
o  the  strict  use  of  language.     It  compelled  the  habit 
»f  strict  definition  and  regard  to  the  comprehension  of 
erms  and  the  limitation  of  conceptions.     It  compelled 
dso  habitual  observation  and  observance  of  the  just 
)roce88es  of  reasoning,  and  thus  introduced  dialectics, 
rhe  purpose  and  results  of  the  method  of  Socrates  may 
)e  fitly  compared  with  the  tenor  of  John  Locke's  Es$iiy 
m  the  ffttwutn  Understcmdinff,  which  is  occupied  with 
he  legitimate  import  of  words  and  the  cautions  need- 
ul  in  their  employment.     Aristotle  says  {Metaph,  xiii, 
[)  that  Socrates  deserves  the  credit  of  two  inventions 
-the  definition  of  general  terms  and  the  intrrnluction 
>f  inductive  (or  anagogical)  reasoning.    It  was  neces- 
«ry  to  induce  men  to  look  into  their  own  minds,  to 
lissect  their  own  thoughts,  to  test  their  own  language, 
hat  they  might  detect  their  own  meaning,  or  want  of 
neaning,  and  thus  arrive  at  actual  knowledge,  or  at  the 
»inditions  precedent  to  any  valid  knowledge.    This  les- 
ion once  taught  was  taught  forever.     The  character  of 
he  day,  the  character  of  the  habits,  doctrines,  specula- 
ions  of  the  day,  no  less  than  his  own  temperament  and 
n^ual  self- development,  inevitably  led  Socrates  to 
idopt  this  procedure.     It  was  not  deliberately  chosen ; 
t  was  forced  upon  him.     Some  influence  may  be  as- 
cribed to  the  outdoor  life  of  the  Athenians,  and  to 
heir  addiction  to  free  converse,  inquiry,  and  disputa- 
toD.     The  process,  it  will  be  seen,  was  not  adapted  to 
nstruction,  but  to  compulsory  introspection.    In  the 
!xercise  of  his  peculiar  vocation,  Socrates  furnished 
xmtinual  illustrations  of  ingenious  cross-examination 
o  those  who  sought  dexterity  in  eristic  arts.    He  irri- 
ated  many,  and  among  them  persons  of  note,  whose  ig- 
lorance  and  sophistries  were  skilfully  exposed  by  him ; 


but  in  others — sages,  anxious  for  knowledge,  for  im- 
provement, for  inteUectual  and  moral  growth — he  kin- 
dled a  zeal,  an  enthusiasm,  and  an  affectionate  admira- 
tion which  no  other  education  has  ever  equalled  (Plato, 
Stfmp,  p.  219).  It  must  be  manifet^t  bow  effectual  this 
continual  introspection,  this  constant  testing  of  terms 
and  torturing  of  significances,  this  inspection  of  the  in- 
terdependence of  thoughts,  roust  have  been  in  clearing 
the  ground  for  healthy  inquiry  and  in  stimulating 
wholesome  investigation.  Socrates  thus  inaugurated 
genuine  philosophy,  or  the  earnest  search  for  truth  sim- 
ply as  truth;  and  communicated  the  impulse  whence 
all  real  Hellenic  philosophy  proceeded. 

The  primary  and  abiding  purpose  of  Socrates  to  pro- 
mote moral  regeneration  through  intellectual  reform  in- 
clined his  thoughts  almost  exclusively  to  ethical  specu- 
lation. He  was  dissatisfied  with  the  development  of  the 
physical  theories  of  Anaxagoras,  which  he  studied  in 
early  life ;  but  he  was  dissatisfied  on  grounds  whose  in- 
validity Bayle  has  pointed  out  (HisL  Crif. Diet, "Anax- 
agoras,** note  R).  He  rejected  physical  inquiries  entire- 
ly, deeming  them  beyond  human  apprehension  and  hu- 
man application :  "  Quod  supra  nos  nihil  ad  nos."  Grote 
thinks  that  he  excluded  physics  only  provisionally,  and 
that  he  contemplated  such  studies  as  an  ultimate  por- 
tion of  his  scheme.  But  he  had  no  system,  and  could 
have  no  system ;  and  Grote  is  directly  contradicted  by 
Aristotle  {Meiaph,  i,  6 ;  xiii,  4).  £thics,  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  term,  was  the  special  and  peculiar  domain 
of  Socrates.  He  deserves  Grote*s  designation  as  "  the 
first  of  ethical  philosophers."  This  commendation  had 
been  anticipated  by  Augustine  (De  Civ,  Dei,  viii,  8) : 
*^  Socrates  primus  universam  philosophiam  ad  corrigen- 
dos  componendosque  mores  flexisse  memoratur."  Hence 
he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  draw  down  philosophy 
from  heaven  to  dwell  with  men  (Cicero,  7\mc  Disp,  v, 
4).  But  there  was  no  systematic  doctrine ;  there  were 
principles  and  tendencies  which  might  be  developed 
into  a  system,  or  into  several  systems,  but  they  were  not 
adapted  by  him  for  the  places  which  they  might  occupy 
in  such  systems.  They  were  undeveloped  and  discon- 
nected ;  not  inhamoonious,  but  unharmonized ;  requiring 
explanation  and  discussion  to  be  understood  in  their  true 
bearing.  Thus  he  holds  that  all  virtue  is  knowledge, 
and  may  be  acquired  by  instruction — a  doctrine  accept- 
ed and  partially  developed  by  Plato,  and  corrected  by 
A  ristotle.  His  test  of  good  is  practical  utility — a  narrow 
and  dangerous  principle,  which  he  was  far  from  acting 
on  himself.  In  government  he  advocated  the  rule  of 
the  best  and  most  instructed — an  optimist  delusion — 
without  showing,  or  being  able  to  show,  how  the  best 
and  most  competent  were  to  be  discovered,  or  to  secure 
obedience.  He  censured  democratic  elections  and  ap- 
pointments by  lot;  and,  with  good  reason,  condemned 
the  contemporaneous  practices  in  his  own  State.  How- 
ever wise  in  purpose,  Socrates  was  a  dreamer  in  practi- 
cal affairs,  despite  Xenophon's  admiration  of  his  sagacity 
in  counsel.  In  that  higher  department  of  ethics  which 
consists  of  theology  he  manifested  an  inclination  to- 
wards •monotheism,  though  maintaining  the  formal  ob- 
servance of  the  religious  ceremonial  and  worship  of  his 
country.  Like  the  best  of  the  ancients,  he  had  not  at- 
tained to  the  conviction  of  the  immortalit}'  of  the  souL 
It  was  a  wish,  a  hope,  a  probability,  not  an  assured  be- 
lief. It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  everything 
we  seem  to  know  of  Socrates,  of  his  tenets,  and  of  his  in- 
structions is  seen  through  stained  glasses,  and  glasses 
of  a  wonderfully  magnifying  and  distorting  power.  We 
cannot  safely  trust  either  Xenopbon  or  Plato,  and  there 
is  none  other  whom  we  can  trust  except  Aristotle ;  and 
bis  indications  are  loose  and  rare.  The  number  of  coin- 
cidences between  the  alleged  Socratic  utterances  and 
the  precepts  of  Scripture,  under  both  the  first  and  the 
second  covenant,  are  singularly  noteworthy.  These  pre- 
cepts may  or  may  not  be  the  real  expressions  of  Socra- 
tes; they  may  be  eagerly  accepted  as  such,  but  some 
doubt  must  always  remain.    Alter  all  imcertainties  are 
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ehtertainedf  and  all  reasonable  deductions  made,  there 
can  be  no  reluctance  to  reverence  Socrates  as  one  of  the 
most  roemorablef  best,  and  wisest  of  men :  "  Bonum  vi- 
mm  facile  crederes,  magnum  libenter.**  Erasmus  de- 
clared that  he  was  often  tempted  to  exclaim,  **  Sancte 
Socrate,  ora  pro  nobis  T  and  his  impulse  may  excite 
sympathetic  appreciation  in  others.  The  highest  at- 
testation of  the  moral  excellence^  the  sublime  purpose, 
and  the  intellectual  greatness  of  Socrates  is  to  be  found 
not  in  the  beautiful  biographical  notices  of  his  loving 
disciples  Xenophon  and  Plato,  which  have  the  taint  of 
fiction  on  them,  but  in  the  reputation  which  he  left  per- 
manently behind ;  in  the  universal  reverence  early  and 
always  accorded  to  his  name ;  in  the  volume  of  philoso- 
phy which  traced  its  descent  fVom  him;  and  in  the 
broader,  loftier,  healthier,  soberer  spirit  which  animated 
all  subsequent  speculation. 

III.  Influence  of  Soct'ates,— The  unquestioned  influ- 
ence of  Socrates  was  not  revealed  by  any  marked  im- 
provement in  the  political  or  private  morals  of  the 
contemporary  and  succeeding  generations,  but  in  the 
changed  tone  of  thought  and  sentiment  among  the 
higher  natures  of  the  following  times,  and  pre-eminent- 
ly  in  the  enlargenoent  and  more  sedate  and  rational  de- 
velopment of  philosophy.  Xenophon  and  Plato,  Euclid 
and  Phiedo,  Antisthenes  and  Aristlppus,  were  his  im- 
mediate disciples,  and  from  them  proceeded  all  the 
great  sect^  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Epicurus — and  the  morals  of  Epicurus  accorded 
with  Socratic  purity.  It  is  useless  to  add  that  from 
this  Hellenic  philosophy  issued  all  Roman,  and  nearly 
all  that  is  valuable  in  mediaeval  or  modem  philosophy, 
so  far  as  these  have  been  independent  of  revelation. 
No  such  extensive  and  enduring  hifiuence  has  ever 
been,  or  can  ever  again  be,  exercised  upon  the  world  by 
any  other  uninspired  teacher.  No  such  unending  in- 
fluence could  have  been  exercised  by  any  system  or  by 
any  founder  of  a  system. 

IV.  JMercUure, — Dresig,  De  Socrate  juste  Danmato 
(Lips.  1782) ;  Freret,  Obg&rvation$  sur  Us  Causes  et  sur 
quelques  Circoftstances  de  la  Condamnation  de  Socrate 
(1736;  Pari8,1809);  W\^;^r^ Sokrates,aU Mensch, Bur- 
ger u.  PhUosoph  (RosL  1807) ;  Schleiermacher,  Ueber  den 

Werth  des  Sokrates,  etc  (Berlin,  1815) ;  Meiners,  Uel)er 
den  Genius  des  Sokrates ;  Brandis,  Ueber  die  GrundHnien 
der  Lehre  des  Sokrates  (Rhein.  Mus.  1817) ;  Lelut,  Le 
Dimon  de  Socrate  (Paris,  1836);  Baur,  Sokrates  und 
Christus,  in  the  TViA.  Zeitschrifif  1837 ;  Forchhammer, 
Die  A  fhener  und  Sokrates,  etc.  (Berlin,  1837) ;  Van  Lim- 
burg  Brower,  Apologia  contra  Meliti  Redivivi  Calumniam 
(Groningen,  1838) ;  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  ch.  Ixviii ; 
Hanne,  Sokrates  als  Genius  der  Humanitdt  (Brunsw. 
1841) ;  Brikler,  Sokrates  und  sein  Zeitalter  (EUw.  1848) ; 
Humdall,  De  Philosophia  Morali  Socratis  (Heidelb. 
1853) ;  Lasaulx,  Des  Sokrates  Ldmi,  Lehre  und  Tod 
(Munich,  1859) ;  Volquardsen,  Das  DSmonium  des  So^ 
krates  (Kiel,  1862);  HUgle,  Das  Dcbnonium  des  So- 
krates (Benie,  1864) ;  Zeller,  Socrates  and  the  Socratic 
School  (Lond.  1868) ;  Alberti,  Sokrates  (Gdtting.  1869) ; 
Nietzsche,  Sokrates,  etc  (Basel,  1871);  Labriola,  La 
Dottrina  di  SocraU  (Naples,  1871).     (G.  F.  H.) 

Socrates,  Schoij^sticus,  an  ecclesiastical  histori- 
an, was  bom  at  Constantinople  towards  the  end  of  the 
5th  centur}'.  He  studied  grammar  and  rhetoric  under 
Ammonius  and  Helladius,  of  Alexandria,  and  afterwards 
followed  the  profestiion  of  advocate  or  scholastic.  He 
appears,  however,  to  have  abandoned  this  profession  in 
order  wholly  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  ecclesi- 
astical history.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  under- 
t(M>k  to  write  the  history  of  the  Church,  beginning  at 
809,  where  Eusebius  ends,  and  continued  it  down  to 
440,  in  seven  books.  He  is  generally  considered  the 
most  exact  and  judicious  of  the  three  continuators  of 
the  histor}'  of  Eusebius,  being  less  florid  in  his  style 
and  more  careful  in  his  statements  than  Sozomen,  and 
loss  credulous  than  Theotloret,  "His  impartiality  is 
so   strikingly   displayed,"  says  Waddington,  "as    to 


make  his  orthodoxy  questionable  to  fiortmiiia,  the  ede- 
brated  Roman  Catholic  historian ;  but  VaieMoa,  in  \m 
life,  has  shown  that  there  is  no  reason  fur  such  fopi- 
cion.  He  is  generally  suspected  of  being  a  Nomsa, 
though  he  shows  but  little  knowledge  upon  the  subject, 
and  confounds  Novatian,  a  priest  at  Rooie,  with  Kon- 
tus  of  Africa."  His  hbtory  baa  been  abrtdgcd  br 
Epiphaiiius,  the  scholastic,  in  bis  Historia  Tr^tttrfUa. 
and  was  published  for  the  first  time  m&  a  oontinnatios 
of  Eusebius  by  Kobert  Stephens  (Paris,  1544.  foil 
There  was  an  edition  with  notes,  publbhed  by  Ke«luig 
(Lond.  1720, 3  vols.  foL),  and  an  English  edition  (Cam- 
bridge, 1683,  foL).  There  is  a  good  French  translaiiifi 
of  it  by  the  president  Cousin.  See  Smith,  Die^.ofOr. 
and  Jionu  Biog.  s.  v. 

8ocratlt80,  a  local  name  for  the  Gnotfic*,  wbick  i« 
to  be  found  under  the  number  26  in  St.  John  Daous- 
cene*s  treatise  On  Heresies, 

SodalitieB  (Lat.  for  societies'),  a  term  applied  to 
certain  associations  in  the  Koman  Catholic  Churefa. 
These  are  composed  of  laymen,  and  are  instituted  kt 
the  encouragement  of  devotion,  or  for  proraoting  cer- 
tain works  of  piety,  religion,  and  charity,  under  Wfot 
rules  or  r^^lations,  though  without  being  tied  to  tbea 
so  far  as  that  the  breach  or  neglect  of  them  wookl  he 
sinful.  An  example  is  afforde<l  by  the  Sodality  of  the 
Living  Kosary.  Fifteen  persons  finrm  a  company  or  cir- 
cle, each  taking  by  lot  one  of  the  fifteen  ^  MyiAerie*  of 
the  Rosary"  and  reciting  its  decade  (  =  ten  Hail-Maiy^ 
with  a  Lord's  Prayer  before  it,  and  a  Gloria  Patri)  every 
day.  A  number  of  circles,  united  under  a  cleigAiaan  si 
director,  constitute  a  sodality. 

Soder.    See  Solder. 

So'di  (Heb.  SodV,  "inio,  inHmate;  Sept.  Sor^O,  fa- 
ther of  the  Zebulunite  spv  Gaddiel  at  the  Exode  (Nunk 
xiii,  10).     B.a  ante  1657. 

Sod'om  (Heb.  Sedom*,  Dip,  meaning  oncertab 
[see  below];  Sept.  and  New  Testl  [rd'\  £<^/ui;  Jaet- 
phus,  "LSSofia,  Ant,  1,9,  I \  Vulg.  Sodoma),  an  aodem 
city  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  where  Lot  settled  after  kb 
separation  from  Abraham  (Gen.  xiii,  12;  xiv,  12;  xis, 
1).  It  had  its  own  chief  or  **  king,"  as  had  the  other 
four  cities  of  the  plain  (xiv,  2, 8, 10),  and  was  along  vitb 
them,  Zoar  only  excepted,  destroyed  by  fire  from  beav^ 
on  account  of  the  gross  wickedness  of  the  inhabitants; 
the  memory  of  which  event  has  been  perpetuated  in  s 
name  of  infamy  to  all  generations  (ch.  xix).  (In  i^ 
following  account  of  this  remarkable  place  we  fnc^r 
avail  ourselves  of  the  discussions  found  in  the  dktiMk- 
aries  of  Kitto  and  Smith.)     See  Sodosiitisu  Ssa. 

1.  The  Name, — ^The  word  Seddm  has  been  inteipnted 
to  mean  **  burning"  (Gesenius,  Tkesattr,  p.  9S9a),  takizi^ 
ono  =  n«n»,  and  that  as = H^^T?.  This  is  pombk, 
though  not  at  all  certain,  rince  G^enios  himself  facs^ 
itates  between  that  interpretation  and  one  which  tdxtt- 
tifies  it  with  a  similar  Hebrew  word  meaning  ^viof^ 
yard,**  and  Furst  {Handwh,  ii,  72),  with  neariy  ei|Bal 
plausibility,  connects  it  with  an  Arabic  root  meamng 
to  enclose  or  fortify  (H&,  as  the  base  also  of  SOiiotX 
a  view  in  which  Muhlau  coincides.  SioDonis,  again 
{Onomasf,  p.  868),  renders  it  ^  abundance  of  dew  or 
ter,"  Hiller  (ibid,  p.  176),  "fruitful  land,**  and  Chy 
"  mystery."  In  fact,  like  most  archaic  names,  it  maj, 
by  a  little  ingenuity,  be  made  to  mean  almost  anything 
SUnley  {Sin,  and  Pal,  p.  289)  notices  the  first  of  these 
interpretations,  and,  comparing  it  with  the  ^  Phk^nesg 
fields"  in  the  Campagna  at  Rome,8ays  that **  the  name,  if 
not  derived  from  the  subsequent  catastrophe,  shows  thai 
the  marks  of  fire  had  already  passed  over  the  dooo^ 
valley."  Apparent  '*  marks  of  fire"  there  are  all  enr 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Dead  Sea.  They  hav^  bees 
regarded  by  many  travellers  as  tokens  of  conflagrate 
and  volcanic  action,  and  in  the  same  manner  it  is  qsite 
possible  that  they  originated  the  name  ^eoloat,  for  ihrr 
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undoubtedly  abounded  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  long 
before  even  Sodom  was  foanded. 

XL  Historical  Notices, ^Sodom  is  oonunonly  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Gomorrah,  but  also  with  Ad- 
mah  and  Zeboim,  and  on  one  occasion  (Gen.  xiv)  with 
Bela  or  Zoar.  Sodom  was  evidently  the  chief  town  in 
the  settlement.  Its  king  takes  the  lead,  and  the  city  is 
always  named  first  in  the  list,  and  appears  to  be  the 
most  important.  The  four  are  first  named  in  the  eth- 
nological records  of  Gen.  x,  19  as  belonging  to  the  Ca- 
naanites:  *'The  border  of  the  Canaanite  was  from  Zidon 
towards  Gerar  unto  Azzah,  towards  Sedom  and  Amorah 
and  Admah  and  Tsebolm  unto  Lasha."  The  meaning 
of  this  appears  to  be  that  the  district  in  the  hands  of 
the  Canaanites  formed  a  kind  of  triangle — the  apex  at 
Zidon,  the  south-west  extremity  at  Gaza,  the.  south- 
eastern at  Lasha. 

The  next  mention  of  the  name  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xiii, 
10-13)  gives  us  more  definite  information  as  to  the  city. 
Abram  aud  Lot  are  standing  together  between  Bethel 
and  Ai  (ver.  8),  taking,  as  any  spectator  from  that  spot 
may  still  do,  a  survey  of  the  land  around  and  below 
them.  Eastward  of  them,  and  absolutely  at  their  feet, 
lay  the  **  circle  C^SS)  of  Jordan,**  L  e.  the  ghdr.  It  was 
in  all  its  verdant  glory — that  glory  of  which  the  traces 
are  still  to  be  seen,  and  which  is  so  strangely  and  irre- 
sistibly attractive  to  a  spectator  from  any  of  the  heights 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethel — watered  in  the  northern 
portion  by  the  copious  supplies  of  the  Wady  Kelt,  the 
Ain  Sultin,  the  Ain  DOk,  and  the  other  springs  which 
gush  out  fn>m  the  foot  of  the  mountains;  and  in  the 
southern  part  by  Wady  Tufileh,and  the  abundant  brooks 
of  the  Ghor  es-Safieh.  These  abundant  waters  even  now 
support  a  mass  of  verdure  before  they  are  lust  in  the 
light,  loamy  soil  of  the  region.  But  at  the  time  when 
Abram  and  Lot  beheld  them,  they  were  husbanded  and 
directed  by  irrigation,  after  the  manner  of  Egypt,  until 
the  whole  circle  was  one  great  oasis — "  a  garden  of  Je- 
hovah** (ver.  10).  In  the  midst  of  the  garden  the  four 
cities  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboim  afipear 
to  have  been  situated.  To  these  cities  Lot  descended, 
and  retaining  his  nomad  habits  among  the  more  civil- 
ized manners  of  the  Ganaanitish  settlement, "  pitched  his 
tent"  by  (I?,  at,  not  "  towards**)  the  chief  of  the  four. 
At  a  later  period  he  seems  to  have  been  living  within 
the  walls  of  Sodom.  It  is  necessary  to  notice  how  ab- 
solutely the  cities  are  identified  with  the  district.  In 
the  subsequent  account  of  their  destruction  (ch.  xix), 
the  topographical  terms  are  employed  with  all  the  pre- 
cision which  is  characteristic  of  such  early  times.  "The 
Ciccdr^  (q.  v.),  the  "land  of  the  Oicctfr,**  "  Ciccdr  of 
Jordan,**  recurs  again  and  again  both  in  ch.  xiii  and  xix, 
and  "  the  cities  of  the  Cicc&r'^  is  the  almost  technical 
designation  of  the  towns  which  were  destroyed  in  the 
catastrophe  related  in  the  latter  chapter.    See  Jordan. 

The  remaining  passages  of  Scripture  respecting  Sod- 
om relate  merely  to  the  event  of  its  destruction  (Gen. 
xix),  and  to  its  perpetual  desolation :  "  Brimstone,  and 
salt,  and  burning  .  .  .  not  sown,  nor  beareth,  nor  any 
grass  groweth  therein**  (Deut.  xxix,  22) ;  "  Never  to  be 
inhabited,  nor  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation ; 
where  neither  Arab  should  pitch  tent  nor  shepherd 
make  fold**  (Isa.  xiii,  19) ;  "  No  man  abiding  there,  nor 
son  of  man  dwelling  in  it**  (Jer.  xlix,  18 ;  1,  40) ;  "A 
fruitful  land  turned  into  saltness**  (Psa.  cvii,  34) ;  "  Over- 
thrown and  burned"  (Amos  iv,  11) ;  "The  breeding  of 
nettles  and  salt-pits,  and  a  perpetual  desolation"  (Zeph. 
ii,  9);  "A  waste  land  that  smoketh,  and  plants  bearing 
fmit  which  never  cometh  to  ripeness**  (Wisd.  ix,  7); 
"  Land  lying  in  clods  of  pitch  and  heaps  of  ashes**  (2 
Esdr.  ii,  9) ;  "  The  cities  turned  into  ashes'*  (2  Pet.  ii,  6), 
where  their  destruction  by  fire  is  contrasted  with  the 
deluge.  The  miserable  fate  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is 
held  up  as  a  warning  in  these  and  other  passages  of  the 
Old  and  New  Tests.  By  Peter  and  Jude  it  is  made 
'<*«n  ensample  to  those  that  a/ter  should  live  ungodly,** 


and  to  those  "  denying  the  only  Lord  God,  and  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ"  (2  Pet.  ii,  6;  Jude  4-7).  Our  Lord  him- 
self, when  describing  the  fearful  punishment  that  will 
befall  those  that  reject  his  disciples,  says  that  "  it  shall 
be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  the  day 
of  judgment  than  for  that  city"  (Mark  vi,  11;  comp. 
Biatu  X,  15). 

In  agreement  with  the  above  Scripture  accounts  is 
the  statement  of  Joseph  us  ( War,  iv,  8,  4).  After  de- 
scribing the  lake,  he  proceeds :  "  Adjoining  it  is  Sodo- 
mitis,  once  a  blessed  region  abounding  in  produce  and 
in  cities,  but  now  entirely  burned  up.  lliey  say  that 
it  was  destroyed  by  lightning  for  the  impiety  of  its 
inhabitants.  And  even  to  this  day  the  relics  of  the 
divine  fire  and  the  traces  of  five  cities  are  to  be  seen 
there,  and,  moreover,  the  ashes  reappear  even  in  the 
fruit."  Josephus  regarded  this  passage  as  his  main 
statement  of  the  event  (see  i4fi/.  i,  11, 4).  In  another 
passage  (  War,  v,  18,  6)  he  alludes  incidentally  to  the 
destruction  of  Sodom,  contrasting  it,  like  Peter,  with  a 
destruction  by  water.  By  comparing  these  passages 
with  A  nt,  i,  9,  it  appears  that  Josephus  believed  the  vale 
of  Siddim  to  have  been  submerged,  and  to  have  been  a 
district  adjoining  Sodom.  Similar  are  the  accounts  of 
heathen  writen,  as  Strabo  and  Tacitus;  who,  however 
vague  their  sutements,  are  evidently  under  the  belief 
that  the  remains  of  the  towns  were  still  to  be  seen. 
These  passages  are  given  at  length  by  De  Saulcy  (Narr. 
i,  448).  There  is  a  slight  variation  in  the  account  of  the 
Koran  (xi,  84) :  "  We  turned  those  cities  upside  down, 
and  we  rained  upon  them  stones  of  baked  clay." 

The  name  of  the  bishop  of  Sodom,  "  Severus  Sodo- 
morum,"  appears  among  the  Arabian  prelates  who  signed 
the  acts  of  the  first  Council  of  Nice.  Reland  remon- 
strates against  the  idea  of  the  Sodom  of  the  Bible  being 
intended,  and  suggesu  that  it  is  a  mistake  for  Zuzuma- 
on  or  Zoraima,  a  see  under  the  metropolitan  of  Bostra 
(Palast,  p.  1020).  This  De  Saulcy  (Narr.  i,  464)  re- 
fuses to  admit.  He  explains  it  by  the  fact  that  many 
sees  still  bear  the  names  of  places  which  have  vanished, 
and  exist  only  in  name  and  memory,  such  as  Troy.  The 
Coptic  version  to  which  he  refers,  in  the  edition  of  M. 
Lenormant,  does  not  throw  any  light  on  the  point. 

III.  Physical  Means  of  the  Cat4utrophe  to  the  City, — 
The  destruction  of  Sodom  claims  attention  from  the  so- 
lemnity with  which  it  is  introduced  (Gen.  xviii,  20-22); 
from  the  circumstances  which  preceded  and  followed-- 
the  intercession  of  Abraham,  the  preservation  of  Lot, 
and  the  judgment  which  overtook  his  lingering  wife 
(ver.  25-33 ;  xix) ;  and  from  the  nature  of  the  physical 
agencies  through  which  the  overthrow  was  effected. 
Most  of  these  particulars  are  easily  understood ;  but  the 
last  has  awakened  much  discussion,  and  may  therefore 
require  a  larger  measure  of  attention.  The  circum- 
stances are  these.  In  the  first  place,  we  learn  that  the 
vale  of  Siddim,  in  which  Sodom  lay,  was  very  fertile, 
and  everywhere  well  watered — ^  like  the  garden  of  the 
Lord;"  and  these  circumstances  induced  Lot  to  fix  his 
abode  there,  notwithstanding  the  wickedness  of  the  in- 
habitants (xiii,  10,  11).  Next  it  appeara  that  this  vale 
was  full  of  "slime-pits."  This  means  sources  of  bitu- 
men, for  the  word  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  applied 
to  the  cement  used  by  the  buildera  of  Babylon,  and 
we  know  that  this  was  bitumen  or  asphaltum  (xiv,  10 ; 
comp.  xi,  8).  These  pits  appear  to  have  been  of  con- 
siderable extent ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  from  them  doubt- 
less that  the  whole  valley  derived  its  name  of  Siddim 
(Q*i"TC).  At  length,  when  the  day  of  destruction  ar- 
rived, "  the  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and  upon  Gomor- 
rah fire  and  brimstone  fVom  the  Lord  out  of  heaven ;  and 
he  overthrew  those  citie^  and  all  the  plain,  and  all  the 
inhabitants  of  those  cities,  and  that  which  grew  upon 
the  ground"  (xix,  24,  25).  In  the  escape  from  this 
overthrow,  the  wife  of  Lot  "  looked  back,  and  became  a 
pillar  of  salt"  (ver.  26).  When  Abraham,  early  that 
same  morning,  from  the  neighborhood  of  his  distant 
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camp,  "  looked  towards  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  to- 
wards all  the  land  of  the  plain,  and  beheld,  and  lo,  the 
smoke  of  the  country  went  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  (Ur- 
naoe*'  (ver.  27).  These  are  the  simple  facu  of  the  case. 
The  following  are  the  naturalistic  explanations  that 
have  been  attempted  of  the  phenomena: 

1.  It  has  usually  been  assumed  that  the  vale  of  Sid- 
dim  occupied  the  basin  of  what  is  now  the  Dead  Sea, 
which  did  not  previously  exist,  but  was  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  this  catastrophe  (see  Milman,  UiiL  of  the  Jews, 
i,  15  sq.).  It  has  now,  however,  been  established  that 
a  lake  to  receive  the  Jordan  and  other  waters  must  have 
occupied  this  basin  long  before  the  catastrophe  of  Sod- 
om, as  all  the  geolog^ical  characteristics  of  the  region  go 
to  show  that  its  present  configuration  is  in  its  main  feat- 
ures coeval  with  the  present  condition  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth  in  general,  and  is  not  the  effect  of  any  local 
catastrophe  at  a  subsiequent  period  (Dr.  Buist,  in  Trans, 
o/Bombojf  Geogr,  Soc  xii,  p.  xvi).     See  Dead  Ska. 

2.  But  although  a  lake  must  then  have  existed  to  re- 
ceive the  Jordan  and  other  waters  of  the  north,  which 
could  not  have  passed  more  southward,  as  was  at  one 
time  supposed,  and  which  must  even,  as  is  now  proved, 
have  received  the  waters  of  the  south  also,  we  are  at 
liberty  to  assume,  and  it  is  necessary  to  do  so,  that  the 
Dead  Sea  anciently  covered  a  much  less  extent  of  sur- 
face than  at  present.  The  cities  which  were  destroyed 
must  have  been  situated  at  the  edge  of  the  lake  as  it 
then  existed,  for  Lot  fled  to  Zoar,  which  was  near  Sod- 
om (Gen.  xix,  20).  This  view  has  the  support  of  sev- 
eral incidental  circumstances.  Thus  the  abundant  water 
supply  (as  above  noticed)  still  exists  at  both  ends  of 
the  lake.  **  £ven  at  the  present  day,"  says  Robinson, 
**  more  living  streams  flow  into  the  Ghdr,  at  the  south 
end  of  the  sea,  from  wadys  of  the  eastern  mountains 
than  are  to  be  found  so  near  together  in  all  Palestine; 
and  the  tract,  although  now  mostly  desert,  is  still  bet- 
ter watered  through  these  streams  and  by  the  many 
fountains  than  any  other  district  throughout  the  whole 
country*"  {BibL  Res,  ii,  603).  The  slime-pits,  or  wells 
of  asphaltum,  are  no  longer  to  be  seen;  but  it  seems 
that  masses  of  floating  asphaltum  occur  only  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  lake;  and  as  they  are  seen  but 
rarely,  and  immediately  after  earthquakes,  the  asphal- 
tum appears  to  be  gradually  consolidated  in  the  lake, 
and  not  being  able  to  flow  ofl^  forms  by  consequence  a 
layer  at  the  bottom,  portions  of  which  may  be  detached 
by  earthquakes  and  other  convulsions  of  nature,  and 
then  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  water  or  upon  the 
shore.  The  eminent  geologist  Leopold  von  Buch,  in 
his  letter  to  Dr.  Robinson  (BiltL  Res,  ii,  606-608),  thinks 
it  quite  probable  that  this  accumulation  may  have  taken 
plsice  in  remote  times  as  well  as  at  the  present  day. 
Thus  another  circumstance  of  importance  is  produced 
in  coincidence  with  the  sacred  accounts,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  pres^U  lake, 
suggesting  the  probability  that  the  remarkable  bay, 
or  "  back  water,'"  at  its  southern  extremity,  is  the  por- 
tion of  it  which  did  not  in  ancient  times  exist—that 
it,  in  fkct,  covers  the  more  fertile  vale  of  Siddim,  and 
the  site  of  Sodom  and  the  other  cities  which  the  lx»rd 
destroyed;  and  that,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Robinson,  *^ by 
some  convulsion  or  catastrophe  of  nature  connected  with 
the  miraculous  destruction  of  the  cities,  either  the  sur- 
face of  this  plain  was  scooped  out  or  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  was  heaved  up  so  as  to  cause  the  waters  to  overflow 
and  cover  permanently  a  larger  tract  than  formerly. 
The  country  is,  as  we  know,  subject  to  earthquakes,  and 
exhibits  also  jfreqnent  traces  of  volcanic  action.  It 
would  have  been  no  uncommon  effect  of  either  of  these 
causes  to  heave  up  the  bottom  of  the  ancient  lake,  and 
thus  produce  the  phenomenon  in  question.  But  the 
historical  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  cities  implies 
also  the  agency  of  fire.  Perhaps  both  causes  were  there- 
fore at  work,  for  volcanic  action  and  earthquakes  go 
hand  in  hand,  and  the  accompanying  electric  discharges 
naoally  cause  lightnings  to  play  and  thunders  to  roll. 


In  this  way  we  have  all  the  pheDoaMOA  whkh  tke 
nkN«t  literal  interpretation  of  the  sacred  records 
demand."  The  same  writer,  with  the  geological 
tion  given  above,  repeats  the  conjecture  ofLe  Cforc  aad 
others  that  the  bitumen  had  become  accumulated anod 
the  sources,  and  had  perhaps  formed  strata,  apwadwg 
for  some  distance  upon  the  plain;  that  possibly  these 
strata  in  some  parts  extended  under  the  soil,  and  migkt 
thus  approach  the  vicinity  of  the  cities:  **II^  indeed, 
we  might  suppose  all  this,  then  the  kindling  of  sock  a 
heap  of  combustible  materials,  through  volcanic  Ktioa 
or  lightning  from  heaven,  would  cause  a  oonflagxatiai 
sufficient  not  only  to  ingulf  the  cities,  but  also  to  dfr> 
stroy  the  surface  of  the  plain,  so  that  *  the  smoke  of  the 
country  would  go  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  fumaoe,  and  the 
sea  rushing  in,  would  convert  it  to  a  tract  of  wateiib' 
The  supposition  of  such  an  accumulation  of  bitaoMB, 
with  our  present  knowledge,  appears  leas  eztiaordinaiy 
than  it  might  in  former  times  have  seenoed,  and  re- 
quires nothing  more  than  nature  preaeou  to  our  view 
in  the  wonderful  lake,  or  rather  tract,  of  bitumen  m  the 
island  of  Trinidad.  The  subsequent  barrenoess  of  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  plain  is  readily  accounted  Sot 
by  the  presence  of  the  masses  of  fossil  salt  which  now 
abound  in  its  neighborb<K>d,  and  which  were  perhaps 
then,  for  the  first  time,  brought  to  light.  These,  beto^ 
carried  bv  the  waters  to  the  bottom  of  the  vaUev,  would 
suffice  to  take  away  its  productive  power.  In  onnnee- 
tion  with  this  fact,  the  circumstance  that  the  wife  of 
Lot  ^became  a  pillar  ofsaW  is  ngnificant  and  suggestire. 
whatever  interpretation  we  nuiy  assign  to  the  fact  f^ 
corded"  (see  Baier,  De  Exddio  Sodoma  [Francf.  1685]). 
See  Lot. 

This  view  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  cities  of  the  phin 
has,  however,  not  passed  without  the  dissent  of  some 
writers.  It  was  etay  to  explode  the  opinion  long  car- 
rent  that  when  the  five  cities  were  submerged  in  tht 
lake  their  remains — walls,  columns,  and  capitals — migbl 
still  be  discerned  below  the  water,  for  exploration  bsi 
discovered  no  such  relics.  Not  content  with  thi^  Ro- 
land led  the  way  in  modem  times  in  attacking  the 
whole  theory  in  question  of  the  meteorulogkal  and 
geological  agencies  employed  in  the  event  {Palmst, 
p. 267),  and  De  Saulcy  {Dead Sm^  i,  870,  Aroer.  ^)  aad 
SUnley  {Sin,  and  PaL  p.  289)  have  followed  in  iIm 
.  same  line.     Their  arguments  are  the  following : 

(1.)  Only  two  words  are  used  in  Gen.  xix  to  describd 
what  happened:  P'^n^n,  to  throw  down,  to  destroy 
(ver.  18,  14),  and  T^BH,  to  overturn  (ver.  21,  25,29 )i 
In  neither  of  these  is  the  presence  of  water — the  snb- 
mergence  of  the  cities  or  of  the  district  in  which  they 
stood — either  mentioned  or  implied.  This  would  per- 
haps be  a  valid  objection  if  the  submendon  woe  r^ 
garded  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  destruction ;  bat  s«, 
under  the  above  statement,  it  comes  in  merely  as  a  eoa- 
sequence  of  that  event  (see  Keil,  Commtmt,  ad  loe.),  the 
argument  hardly  applies.  Mtveover,  in  the  latter  of 
the  two  terms  employed  C?^|)rt,  kaphdk,  to  ovcrtara) 
there  does  seem  to  be  a  covert  allusicm  to  the  under- 
mining action  of  a  subterranean  force ;  and  perhaps  in 
the  former  (r'^ncn,  hiscAUk,  to  wipe  out)  there  is  ion 
plied  the  erasive  violence  of  a  rush  of  water.  Certanily 
these  terms  do  not  forbid  such  an  explanation  of  the 
mode  of  destruction ;  and  in  the  confessed  inability  of 
the  opponents  of  this  view  to  suggest  any  other  natorsl 
means,  we  may  well  acquiesce  in  this  as  the  most  plau- 
sible hitherto  found. 

(2.)  "The  geological  portion  of  the  theory  does  wH 
appear  to  agree  with  the  facts.  The  whi^  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  lake,  including  the  plain  which  borders  it  «a 
the  south,  has  every  appearance  not  of  having  bcei 
lowered  since  the  formation  of  the  valley,  but  of  uadtt* 
going  a  gradual  process  of  filling  up.  Thaa  icgioo  u, 
in  fact,  the  delta  of  the  very  large,  though  irF^cutar; 
streams  which  drain  the  highlanda  on  iu  < 
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•ouih,  and  bare  drained  them  ever  since  the  valley  was 
a  valley.  No  report  by  any  observer  at  all  competent 
to  read  the  geological  features  of  the  district  will  be 
foand  to  give  countenance  to  the  notion  that  any  dis- 
turbance has  taken  place  within  the  historical  period, 
or  that  anything  occurred  there  since  the  country  as- 
sumed its  present  general  conformation  beyond  the 
quiet,  gradual  change  due  to  the  regular  operation  of 
the  ordinary  agents  of  nature,  which  is  slowly  tilling  up 
the  chasm  of  the  valley  and  the  lake  with  the  washings 
brought  down  by  the  torrents  from  the  highlands  on  all 
sides.  The  volcanic  appearances  and  marks  of  fire,  so 
often  mentioned,  are,  so  far  as  we  have  any  trustworthy 
means  of  judging,  entirely  illusory,  and  due  to  ordinary, 
natural  causes.**  On  the  contrary,  we  have  adduced 
above  the  testimony  of  travellers  and  the  opinion  of 
competent  scientists  to  sustain  the  convulsive  character 
of  the  r^ion  in  modem  times.  Until  counter-evidence 
shall  have  been  brought  forward  of  a  more  decided 
character  than  merely  round  assertions  and  general  in- 
ferences, we  may  rest  the  case  upon  these  grounds. 
Prof.  Hitchcock  shows  (Bibliotheca  SacrOf  July,  1867, 
p.  469  sq.)  that  the  present  geological  features  of  the 
region  confirm  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  fate  of  the 
cities  of  the  plain  where  Sodom  stood. 

(3.)  ^  The  *  plain  of  the  Jordan,*  in  which  the  cities 
stood  (as  has  been  stated),  can  hardly  have  been  at  the 
south  end  of  the  lake.**  This  position  of  Sodom  favors, 
indeed,  the  foregoing  theory,  by  reason  of  the  compara- 
tive shallowness  of  the  water  in  the  southern  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea;  but  it  is  not  essential  to  the  mechanical 
agencies  employed,  whether  volcanic,  meteorological,  or 
fluvial.  As,  however,  the  two  questions  have  been  in- 
volved in  each  other,  we  will  proceed  to  consider, 

rV.  The  Location  of  the  City. — Until  a  very  recent 
period  it  has  universally  been  held  that  the  cities  of  the 
"plain  were  situated  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Joeephna,  although  he  speaks  indefinitely  about  the  po- 
sition of  Sodom,  expressly  fixes  Zoar  {Ant.  iy  II;  War^ 
iv,  8)  in  Arabia,  under  which  name  he  was  in  this  case 
referring  to  the  south-east  end  of  the  Salt  Sea ;  and  to 
the  same  effect  is  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  {Onomast. 
s.  V.)  and  of  Jerome  {Ep.  cviii,  11 ;  Comment,  in  Esa.  xv, 
5).  Thia  view  seems  to  have  been  universally  held  by 
the  mediseval  historians  and  pilgrims,  and  it  is  adopted 
by  modem  topt^rapbers,  almost  without  exception.  In 
the  words  of  one  of  the  most  able  and  careful  of  mod- 
ern travellers.  Dr.  Robinson,  ^  the  cities  which  were  de- 
stroyed must  have  been  situated  on  the  south  end  of 
the  lake  as  it  then  existed'*  {BibL  Res.  ii,  188).  This 
is  also  the  belief  of  De  Saulcy,  except  with  regard  to 
(vomorrah ;  and,  in  fact,  is  generally  accepted.  Besides 
the  above  arguments  in  favor  of  the  submersion  beneath 
the  shallow  waters  of  the  south  end  of  the  sea,  a  con- 
sideration of  much  force  is  the  existence  of  similar  names 
in  that  direction.  Thus,  the  name  Usdum,  attached  to 
the  recnarkable  ridge  of  salt  which  lies  at  the  south- 
western comer  of  the  lake,  is  usually  regarded  as  the 
representative  of  Sodom  (Robinson,  Van  de  Yelde,  De 
Saulcy,  etc),  notwithstanding  a  slight  difference  be- 
tween the  two  words.  See  Sodomitish  Sea.  The 
name  *A  mrahy  which  is  attached  to  a  valley  among  the 
rooantains  south  of  Masada  (Van  de  Velde,  ii,  99,  and 
map),  is  an  almost  exact  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  of 
Gomorrba  (*Amorah).  The  name  Dra%  and  nearly 
as  strongly  that  of  ZoghaU  recall  Zoar.  The  frequent 
salt  pinnacles  in  the  same  vicinity  are  likewise  a  striking 
memento  of  the  saline  incrustation  which  overtook  Lot's 
wife,  although,  from  the  miraculous  character  of  the  lat- 
ter incident^  we  are  not  inclined  to  press  this  couicidence. 
See  Lot's  Wifk. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Tristram,  who  has  explored 
the  lake  neighborhood  more  carefully  than  any  previous 
investigator,  strenuously  contends  for  the  northern  loca- 
tion of  Sodom  with  its  neighboring  cities,  chiefly  on 
aecoont  of  the  following  considerations : 

(1.)  When  it  is  said  that  Lot  encamped  ^'at**  (not 


"towards**)  Sodom  ((^n.  xiii,  12;  Sept  Iv  Zo^o/ioti), 
the  statement  is  made  in  such  a  connection  with  the 
'^  Ctccdr,^  or  circle,  of  Jordan  as  to  imply  that  Sodom  was 
in  it.  Now  this  Ciccdr  was  in  view  from  a  mountain  on 
the  east  of  Bethel  (Gen.  xii,  8;  xiii,  3, 10),  whence  no 
portion  of  the  south  end  of  the  lake  can  be  diitcemed ; 
the  headland  of  Feshkah  shuts  out  the  view  in  that 
direction.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  the  Ciccdr,  or  circle,  of  the  Jordan  comprehended 
the  whole  crevasse  on  both  ends  of  the  Dead  Sea  (see 
Jour.  Sac,  Lit.  April,  1866,  p.  86  sq.),  and  in  the  above 
passages  it  is  not  expressly  said  that  Zoar  itself  was  vis- 
ible from  Abraham's  encampment  at  BetheL  Similarly, 
in  the  account  of  Abraham's  view  of  the  plain  from  the 
place  of  his  intercession  with  Jehovah  (Gen.  xviii,  16 ; 
xix,  27,  28),  the  cities  themselves  are  not  said  to  be  in 
sight,  but  only  glimpses  of  the  general  Ghor,  such  as  are 
still  sttainable  through  the  mountain  gaps  from  the  tra- 
ditionary spot  near  Hebron  (Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  ii,  189). 

(2.)  In  the  account  of  the  invasion  of  Chedorlaomer 
(Gen.  xiv)  he  is  described  as  marching  from  Mount  Seir 
to  Hazezon-tamar  (Engedi) ;  and  it  is  said  that  after- 
wards he  met  the  king  of  Soduro  and  hb  confederates 
in  the  vale  of  Siddim.  Now,  as  Mr.  Tristram  urges, 
'*  had  Sodom  and  the  other  cities  been  situated  at  the 
south  end  of  the  sea,  it  was  certainly  not  after  smiting 
the  Amalekites  and  Amorites  at  Engedi  that  they  would 
have  met  the  invader,  but  long  before  he  reached  Haze* 
zon-tamar.  But  when  we  place  these  cities  in  the  plain 
(circle)  of  the  Jordan,  there  is  a  topographical  sequence 
in  the  whole  story,  while  Abraham  and  his  allies  hur- 
riedly pursue  the  plunderers  up  the  Ghor  without  delay 
or  impediment  until  they  overtake  them  at  the  sources 
of  the  Jordan**  {Land  of  Israel,  p.  862).  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  impossible  to  proceed  directly  from  Engedi 
to  the  plain  of  Jericho,  owing  to  the  impassable  heights 
of  Ain  Feshkah,  whereas  the  way  is  open  along  the 
whole  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  southerly.  It  was  from 
Kadesh,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Arabah,  that  Chedor- 
laomer passed  northerly  through  the  Negeb,  or  south  of 
Palestine,  and  then  came  down  upon  the  Dead  Sea  by 
the  pass  of  Engedi,  where  he  could  have  encountered 
the  natives  only  from  the  southern  Gh6r. 

(8.)  The  location  of  Zoar  at  the  south-eastern  end  of 
the  Salt  Sea  is  inconsistent  with  the  statement  that 
Moses  beheld  it  in  his  view  from  Mount  Nebo  (Dent, 
xxxiv,  8) ;  for  only  the  western  outline  of  the  lake  can 
be  seen  from  the  most  commanding  position  among  those 
heights,  one  of  which  must  be  the  mount  in  question. 
To  this  argument  the  same  reply  may  be  made  as  in  the 
above  (No.  1),  namely,  that  Zoar  itself  is  not  said  in  this 
passage  to  be  seen,  but  only  '\the  plain,**  or  Ghor.  We 
have  had  occasion  under  the  article  Pisgah  to  notice 
the  sweeping  character  of  the  panorama  there  disclosed 
to  Moses — one  doubtless  of  miraculous  extent ;  and  the 
discussion  of  the  location  of  the  guilty  cities  will  be  re- 
sumed under  Zoab.  For  the  present  we  may  say  that, 
although  Tristram  has  reiterated  his  views  on  this  sub- 
ject in  his  Land  of  Moab  (p.  843,  Am.  ed.),  yet  it  is 
privately  understood  that  he  has  since  changed  his 
mind,  and  now  adheres  to  the  traditionary  opinion. 
Dr.  Merrill  revives  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  north- 
em  position  of  Zoar  (  Bulletin  of  the  American  Geo- 
graphical Society,  condensed  in  the  Qwtr,  Statement  of 
the  "  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,*'  July,  1879,  p.  144). 
See  Siddim. 

SODOM,  Fruit  of.  See  Apples  of  Sodom  ;  Viiat 
OF  Sodom. 

Sod'oma  (So^o/ia),  the  Greek  form  (Rom.  ix,  29) 
of  the  name  elsewhere  Anglicized  Sodom  (q.  v.). 

Sod'omite  C^'^'^t  kadesh,  L  e.  consecrated;  Yulg. 
scortator,  (^ffeminatus).  This  word  does  not  denote  an 
inhabitant  of  Sodom  (except  only  in  2  Esdr.  vii,  86),  nor 
one  of  their  descendants;  but  is  employed  in  the  A.y, 
of  the  Old  Test,  for  those  who  practiced  as  a  religious 
rite  the  abominable  and  unnatural  vice  from  which  th^ 
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idhabitanla  of  Sodnm  uid  aomomh  havt  d«ived  their 
luting  infimv.  It  occun  id  Ueuc.  ixiil,  17;  1  Kinga 
xiT,  24;  XV,  13;  ixii,  46;  3  King*  xxiii,  7;  and  Job 
xixvi,  14  (tOKi^n).  Tbe  Hebrew  word  kaJeili  ii  uid 
to  be  derived  from  ■  root  kaddtk,  wbich  (Uisn^  u  it 
m«y  «ppe»r)  mean*  "  pure,"  and  thence  "  boly."  The 
wordi  Muxr  in  Latin,  and  "  deToted"  in  oar  own  lan- 
guage, have  alio  a  duuble  meaning,  though  the  aubor- 
dinal«  «ignification  ii  uot  n  abiolutely  eontrary  to  the 
principal  one  a«  it  is  in  the  caie  ot luideih.  "Tbii  dread- 
ful '  cunaecration,'  or  rather  doecraticin,  wai  aprtad  in 
different  fomia  over  PhienLcia,  Syria,  Phrygia,  Aaeyria, 
Babylonia.  Aihtaroth,  tbe  Greek  Aiuarte,  wu  it«  chief 
object,"  It  appun  aln  to  have  been  eMabliahed  at 
Run>e,  vthne  iu  victima  were  called  Galli  (nut  rrom 
Gallia,  butfiWD  the  river  Ualliia  in  Bilhynia).     There 
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mflX.  on  Hoe.  ir,  14.     See  Soi 

The  tranilatoia  oC  the  Sept.,  with  that  anxiety  to 
Borien  ami  conceal  ohnoxioua  expnenon*  which  hu 
often  been  noticed  aa  a  characlcriatic  nr  their  version, 
have,  in  all  caaes  but  one,  avoided  rendering  kaditk  by 
ita  ostenaible  meaning.  In  the  firat  or  the  paaaagea  died 
■bos'e  they  give  a  double  tranilation,  wopviiruiy  and 
nXtav'-iitvot  (initiated).  In  the  aecond,  iMfniiot  (a 
conspiracy,  perhapa  reading  ^l^p) ;  in  tbe  third,  rd; 
rcAiroc  (sacrifices) ;  in  the  fourth  the  Vat.  HS.  omits 
it,  and  the  Alex,  hu  rou  MuiXkajiiivov;  in  the  fifth, 
Twv  Knfqni/i;  and  in  the  aixth,  vnb  iyyiXiv.  There 
ta  a  feminine  equivalent  (o  kaiah,  vii.  imttMK.  Tbia 
Is  found  in  Uen.  xxxviii,  21,  £2;  UeuL  xxiii,  17;  and 
Hob.  iv,  14.  In  each  of  these  cases  it  throws  ■  new 
light  on  tbe  passage  Co  remember  that  thaae  women 
were  (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed)  Che  prieateaaes 
of  a  relipon,  not  plying  for  hire,  or  merely  insinimcnla 
for  gratifying  passing  lust.  Such  ordiuaiy  proetitulea 
are  called  by  the  name  tonak.  In  1  King*  xxii,  38  tlie 
word  tondlli  ia  rendered  "armor."  It  should  be  " har- 
lots"— "and  the  harloU  washed  themselves  there"  (early 
in  the  morning,  aa  was  their  custom,  adds  IVKopius  of 
Gtu).  The  Sept.  hu  rendered  this  correctly.  The 
"  atrange  women"  of  I'rov.  ii,  I  *  '     ' 

waSlh. — Smith.    See  Harlot. 

Bodoml'tlah  Bern  (.Ifore  Sodomiiirum).  a  name 
once  given  in  Che  Apocrypha  (3  Esdr.  r,  H)  to  the 
Dead  Sea  (q.  v.),  evidently  ftom  ita  supposed  connec- 
tion with  the  overthiuw  of  Sodom.  A  striking  illuMra- 
tion  of  this  coincidence  in  name  (which  in  some  fuim 
hu  ever  since  clung  to  that  lake)  ia  found  in  the  names 
Of  one  or  two  natural  feacurea  of  chat  region.     See 

(1.)  At  tbe  aonth-weaC  comer  of  the  lake,  below  where 
the  wadys  Zuweirah  and  Mahauwat  break  down  through 
the  enclusing  heights,  the  beach  ia  encroached  on  by  the 
■alt  mountain  or  ridge  of  A'llaaAm  Uid&m.  This  remark- 
able object  ia  hitherto  but  imperfectly  known.  It  ia  aaid 
to  b«  ()uit«  independent  of  the  western  mouniaina,  lying 
in  front  of  and  separated  from  them  by  a  considerable 
tract  Ailed  up  with  conical  hiUa  and  short  ridge*  of 
tbe  aun,  chalky,  marly  deposit  juat  described.  It  is  a 
level  riilge  or  dike  several  miles  long.  Ita  norihem 
portion  runs  south-Boutheut  J  but  after  more  than  half 
its  length  it  makes  a  sudden  and  decided  bend  to  the 
right,  and  then  runs  aouch-weac.  It  i*  from  three  to 
four  hundred  feet  in  height,  of  Inconsiderable  width. 
There  is  great  uncenainty  aUiut  iu  length.  Dr.  Rotdii- 
ion  slates  it  at  five  mile*  and  "a  conaiderahle  distance 
farther"  (ii,  107, 112).  Van  de  Velde  makes  it  ten  miles 
(ii,  US),  or  three  and  a  halfhours  (p.  116).  But  when 
these  dimcnaions  are  applied  to  the  map  they  are  much 
Um  large,  and  it  ii  dilAcult  to  believe  that  it  can  be 
more  than  five  miles  in  all.  I>r.  Anderson  (p.  181)  uya 
a  half  miles  wide ;  but  this  appears 
expressions  (ii,  107).     The 
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(2.)  Between  the  north  end  of  Khashm  Usdum  and 
the  lake  is  a  mound  covered  with  stones  and  bearing 
the  name  of  wn-Zoyhal  (Robinson,  ii,  107).  By  De 
Saolcy  the  name  is  given  Redjom  el-Mezorrahl  (the  gh 
and  rr  are  both  attempts  to  represent  the  gham).  The 
•*  Pilgrim"  in  A  thenceum,  April  2, 1864,  expressly  states 
that  his  guide  called  it  RudjHm  ez-Zogkeir,  It  is  about 
sixty  feet  in  diameter  and  ten  or  twelve  high,  evidently 
arti6cial,  and  not  improbably  the  remains  of  an  ancient ; 
structure.  A  view  of  it,  engraved  from  a  photograph 
by  Mr.  James  Graham,  is  given  in  Isaacs's  Dead  Sea 
(p.  21).  This  heap  De  Saulcy  maintained  to  be  a  por- 
tion of  the  remains  of  Sodom.  Its  name  is  more  sug- 
gestive of  Zoar,  but  there  are  great  obstacles  to  either 
identification.    See  Zoar. 

Sodomy,  an  unnatural  crime,  consisting  of  the  de- 
filement of  nuin  with  man,  and  thus  differing  from  best- 
iality, which  is  the  defilement  of  man  with  brutes. 
The  name  is  derived  from  Sodom,  in  which  city  the 
crime  was  frequent.  Sodomy  was  strictly  forbidden  in 
the  Mosaic  law,  and  was  punishable  with  death  (Lev. 
XX,  18).  Among  the  pagan  nations  of  antiquity,  as 
stiU  in  many  heathen  countries,  this  was  a  very  com- 
mon vice  (Kom.  i,  27) ;  the  Greeks  and  Romans  desig- 
nated it  by  the  term  paderasty  (see  Wilcke,  De  Satyri- 
ci»  Romams  [Viteb.  1760]).  In  the  eariy  Church  this 
was  considered,  not  an  ordinary,  but  a  monster  crime. 
The  Council  of  Ancyra  has  two  canons  relating  to  this 
and  similar  crimes,  imposing  heavy  ecclesiastical  pen- 
alties upoa  offenders.  St.  Basil  (Can.  62,  68)  imposes 
the  penalty  of  adultery,  viz.  twenty  years'  penance; 
and  the  Council  of  Eliberis  refused  communion,  even  nt 
the  last  hour,  to  those  guilty  of  this  crime  with  boys. 
There  was  an  old  Roman  law  against  it,  called  the  Lex 
Scantima^  mentioned  by  Juvenal  {Sat,  ii,  44)  and  oth- 
ers; but  it  lay  dormant  until  revived  by  Christian  em- 
perors. Constantius  made  it  a  capital  offence,  and  or- 
dered it  to  be  punished  with  death  by  the  sword ;  while 
Theodosius  decreed  that  those  found  guilty  should  be 
burned  alive.  According  to  modem  legislation,  it  is 
considered  a  very  heinous  crime,  and  severely  punished. 
See  Bingham,  Christ,  Antiq,  bk.  xvi,  ch.  xi,  p.  9. 

Sodor  and  Man,  Diocehb  op.  The  Norwegians 
and  Danes,  who  in  ancient  times  occupied  the  Orkneys 
and  other  islands  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  divided  these 
islands  into  two  groups:  to  the  former  they  gave  the 
name  of  Nordureyar,  or  Northern  Isles;  and  to  the  lat- 
ter, which  included  the  western  islands,  that  of  Surdu- 
reyar,  or  Southern  Isles.  By  Sodor ^  therefore,  is  meant 
the  western  islands  of  Scotland,  especially  those  most 
contiguous  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  which,  with  them,  formed 
a  diocese. 

Soffit  (erroneously  SopheaC),  a  ceiling.  The  word 
is  seldom  used  except 
in  reference  to  the 
subordinate  parts  and 
members  of  buildings, 
such  as  staircases,  en- 
tablatures, archways, 
cumices,  etc,  the  un- 
der-sides  of  which  are 
called  the  soffit.— 
Vvck«t^Glott,ofA  rch" 
itect,  s.  V. 

SogSbld  (Saiya- 
v^,  Suidas  2<tfyavi|),  the  name  of  two  towns  in  Pales- 
tine. 

1.  A  city  of  Galilee  (Josephus,  Lt/e,  p.  51 ;  War^  ii, 
20, 6),  atuated  twenty  stadia  from  Araba,  and  the  same 
distance  from  Gabara  (Reland,  Palatt,  p.  1021);  now 
Sukhnim,  a  village  in  the  centre  of  Gralilee,  first  visited 
by  (;.  Schultz,  and  identified  by  Grossz  (Ritter,  Erdk, 
xri,  768 ;  see  also  Robinson,  Later  Ret,  p.  88, 85).  There 
are  at  Sukhnim  graves  of  some  famous  Jewish  rabbins 
(Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  188). 

2.  A  city  of  Gaulonitis  (Josephus,  War,  iv,  1, 1 ;  Re- 
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land,  Pci/cM<.  p.  1021),  discovered  by  Dr.  Thomson  (A'.  Y, 
Observer f  Oct.  15, 1857)  in  a  ruin  by  the  name  of  Sujduf 
on  the  high  brow  of  the  mountains  that  rise  above  the 
Hiileh  marshes  on  the  eastern  side.— Van  de  Yelde, 
Memoiry  p.  850. 

Sohar.    See  Zohar. 

Sohn,  Gboro,  a  theologian  of  Hesse,  was  bom  in 
Rossbach,  Dec  81, 1551.  In  1571  he  obtained  the  de- 
gree of  master  of  liberal  arts  at  Wittenberg,  and  in  the 
following  year  began  to  teach  at  Marburg.  In  1574  he 
entered  the  faculty,  and  was  intruste<l  with  the  exposi- 
tion of  Melancthon's  Loci  Communes^  and  soon  after- 
wards with  the  professorship  of  Hebrew.  In  1578  ho 
was  made  doctor  of  theolog}'.  A  constant  attendance 
on  the  synods  of  1578  and  1582  involved  Sohn  in  the 
controversies  of  the  time  Egidius  Hunnius  was  the 
strenuous  advocate  of  strict  Lutheranism  in  the  Marburg 
faculty,  while  Sohn  ranked  as  the  leading  supporter  of 
the  Melancthonian  doctrine  in  the  Hessian  Church,  and 
this  led  to  his  final  removal  from  Marburg.  The  land- 
grave William  of  Hesse- Cassel  vented  his  anger  oil 
Hunnius  as  the  disturber  of  the  Church,  and  the  land- 
grave Louis,  at  Marburg,  retaliated  by  holding  Sohn 
responsible  for  the  existing  troubles.  The  latter  was 
accordingly  prepared  to  seek  a  new  field,  when  he  was 
called  in  1584  to  the  University  of  Herbom,  in  Nassau, 
and  to  that  of  Heidelberg.  He  accepted  the  latter  call, 
and  delivered  his  inaugural  address  as  professor  of  the- 
ology on  July  18  of  that  year.  Four  years  later  he  be- 
came a  regular  member  of  the  Church  Council.  He  died 
April  23, 1589.  The  works  of  Sohn  are  chiefly  doctrinal, 
and  of  the  Melancthonian  type.  A  complete  list  is  given 
in  Strider,  Grundlage  einer  hess,  Getehrtengesch,  xv, 
109-112.  The  more  important  works  were  published 
in  4  vols,  at  Herbom  in  1591,  and  in  a  third  edition  in 
1609.— Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Soissons,  Cou>xiL8  of  {Concilium  Suessionense), 
were  held  in  the  town  of  Soissons,  department  of  Aisne, 
France 

I.  HeM  March  8,  744,  by  order  of  Pepin.  Twenty- 
three  bishops  were  present.  The  heretic  Adelbert  was 
condemned  in  this  council,  and  ten  canons  were  pub- 
lished. 

1.  Recognises  the  Kicene  Creed. 

4.  Forbids  fornication,  (teijury.  and  ftilse  witness  to  the 
Inlty ;  orders  all  priests  to  submit  to  their  bishop,  to  reu- 
der  an  sccoant  to  htm  every  year  of  their  couduct,  to  re- 
ceive him  when  making  his  visitations,  and  to  obtaiu  from 
bim  the  holy  rite  and  chrism. 

&.  Forbids  to  receive  strange  clerks. 

6.  Directs  blsh«)ps  to  take  all  possible  measures  for  the 
exilrjmilon  of  iMigauism. 

7.  Orders  that  tiie  crosses  which  Adelbert  had  set  np  in 
his  diocese  should  be  burned! 

8.  Forbids  clerks  to  retain  anv  women  in  their  houses, 
except  their  mother,  sister,  or  niece. 

9.  Forbids  lay  persons  to  retain  in  their  houses  women 
consecrnied  to  God ;  forl)ids  them  also  to  marry  the  wife 
of  another  man  In  his  lifetime,  siuce  no  man  may  imt 
away  his  wife  except  for  adultery. 

See  Mansi,  vi,  1552. 

II.  Held  April  26,  858,  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Me- 
dard,  under  Hincmar  of  Rheims,  composeil  of  twenty- 
six  bishops,  from  five  provinces.  The  khig,  Charles  the 
Bald,  was  present  during  the  deliberations  of  the  Coun- 
cil, which  lasted  through  eight  sessions.  Thirty  canons 
were  publbhed. 

1.  Recspitulates  and  confirms  the  Indgment  pronounced 
against  Efbho  and  the  clerks  wh«)m  he  had  ordained ;  also 
confirms  the  elevation  of  Hincmar  to  his  cee. 

2.  Relates  to  the  case  of  Heriman,  bishop  of  Nerens  nt 
the  lime  out  of  his  mind,  whose  church  was  committed  to 
the  care  of  his  archbishop. 

4  Orders  Amaulry,  archbishop  of  Tours,  to  take  charge 
of  the  bishopric  of  Mans,  the  bishop,  Aldricns,  being  af- 
flicted with  paralysis,  havins  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
fvnod  for  assistance,  asking  lor  their  prayers  during  his 
life  and  after  his  decease. 

7.  Orders  that  the  king  be  requested  to  send  comniln- 
sloners,  who  should  re-establish  divine  service  lu  the 
monasteries. 

Mansi  adds  three  other  canona  (i,  929 ;  viii,  79). 
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IIL  Held  Aag.  18,  866,  by  order  of  Charles.  Thirty- 
five  bishops  attended.  The  clerks  ordained  by  Ebbo, 
and  who  had  been  deposed  in  the  CouncQ  of  853,  were, 
by  indulgence,  re-established,  Vulgude,  one  of  the 
number,  was  in  this  same  year  consecrated  archbishop 
of  Bourges.  See  Hincmar,  Opusc  voL  xviii;  Biansi, 
viii,  808. 

IV.  Held  in  1092  or  1093  by  Raynaldus,  archbishop 
of  Kheims,  against  Roscelin  the  Tritheist.  Fulco,  bish- 
op of  Reauvais,  attended  in  behalf  of  Anselm,  abbot  of 
liec  (afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury),  whom  Ro»- 
celin,  both  in  private  and  in  his  writings,  had  falsely 
charged  with  holding  the  same  opinions  as  himself,  viz. 
that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  were  three  dis- 
tinct beings,  existing  separately,  and  that  it  might  be 
•aid  that  there  were  three  Gods,  were  not  the  expression 
harsh,  and  contrary  to  the  phraseology  in  use.  Being 
questioned  before  the  assembly,  Roscelin  explained  his 
views,  and  abjured  the  heresy  imputed  to  him;  but  no 
sooner  was  the  council  dissolved  than  be  recanted,  de- 
claring that  he  had  made  his  abjuration  before  the  syn- 
od merely  through  fear  of  being  assassinated  by  the 
ignorant  populace  unless  he  did  so.  Upon  this  Anselm 
wrote  bis  tract  J)e  Inoamatione,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Urban  II.  Subsequently  Roscelin,  finding  himself  re- 
garded by  all  Catholics  as  a  heretic  and  avoided,  betook 
himself  to  Ivo,  bishop  of  Chartres.  imploring  his  assist- 
ance, and  abjuring  again  all  his  errors.  At  last  he  died 
in  retreat  in  Aquitaine.  See  Pagi,  in  Baronius,  A.D. 
1094;  Mansi,  x,494. 

y.  Held  in  11 15  by  Conon,  bishop  of  Pmneste.  From 
this  council  deputies  were  sent  to  the  Carthusians,  en- 
treating and  commanding  them  to  send  back  into  his 
diocese  Godfrey,  bishop  of  Amiens,  who  had  retired 
among  them.  This  command  was  executed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Lent.  Another  council  was  held  in  the  same 
year  at  Rheims  upon  the  same  subject  by  the  l^ate 
Conon.     See  Mansi,  x,  801. 

YI.  Held  in  February,  1121,  by  Conon,  bbhop  of 
Preneste  and  legate.  In  this  council  Abelard  was  com- 
pelled to  burn  his  book  upon  the  subject  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity,  and  was  desired  to  make  a  confession  of  faith ; 
he  accordingly,  with  many  tears  and  much  difiUculty, 
read  the  Creed  of  SuAthanasius.  He  was  then  sent  to 
the  monastery  of  St.  Medard  at  Soissons,  and  subse- 
quently to  that  of  St  Denys.     See  Mansi,  x,  885. 

YIL  Held  July  11,  1456,  by  John,  archbishop  of 
Rheims,  who  presided.  The  execution  of  the  decrees 
of  Basle  was  ordered,  and  the  acts  of  the  Assemblv  of 
Bourges  were  confirmed.  Several  other  canons  were 
enacted,  which  relate,  among  other  things,  to  the  dress 
of  bishops,  the  approval  of  confessors,  the  preaching  of 
indulgences,  etc.  See  Manu,  xiii,  1396. — Landon,  i/oit- 
ucU  of  Councils^  s.  v. 

Sojourning  (Sl^i'a,  a  rtaidence;  Exod.  xii,  40; 
elsewhere  "  dwelling,"  "  habitation,"  etc ;  vapouciny  1 
Pet.  i,  17;  so  the  verb  and  noun,  irapouciu)  and  irapot- 
roc).  The  430  years  of  the  **  sojourning  of  the  children 
of  Israel  in  Egypt"  (Gal.  iii,  17)  may  be  reckoned  thus : 

From  the  call  of  Abrshnm  (Acts  vH,  18)  till  the  re-  Yn. 

uiovhI  from  Haran  (Gen.  xii,  S),  abont 6 

Tn  Cniiaan  before  the  birth  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxi,  5) 85 

Till  ihe  biith  of  Jacob  (Oeu.  xxv,  86) «0 

Till  ttie  mit^ration  into  Egypt  (Geu.  xlvii,  9) 130 

The  time  paesed  in  Egypt,  nuly 810 

The  wliole  period  of  i«ojonr«inff  (Exod.  xii,  40) 480 

Deduct  6  years  In  Uarau  +  85  nil  Isaac's  birth 80 

The  sojourning  of  the  *'  seed**  (Gen.  xv,  18 ;  Acts  vii,  6)  400 
See  Chronology. 

Sol,  in  Roman  mythology,  is  the  Latin  name  for 
BelioSf  the  sun. 

Sola  (alone)t  a  term  used  in  old  English  registers 
to  designate  a  spinster  or  unmarried  woman. 

Sola,  David  Aaron  db.  senior  minister  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Congregation  in  London,  Eng- 
land, was  bom  Dec  26, 1796,  in  Amsterdam.    Having 


been  duly  prepared  in  bis  native  oountiy  for  the  Jeniik 
ministry,  besides  having  studied  severmi  modern  1»> 
guages,  he  came  to  England,  having  been  elected  iDii>> 
ister  of  the  Sephardi  Congregation  of  Londan.  In  ISl 
he  began  to  preach  in  the  Portuguese  synagogue,  nd 
his  sermons  were  in  all  probability  the  first  ever  deUv- 
ered  in  the  English  tongue  in  those  precincts.  He 
died  Oct.  29, 1860.  Besides  some  sennona,  he  pubhabed 
A  HistoHcal  Essay  on  the  Poets,  Poeiryj  and  MeiotHes 
of  the  Sephardic  Liturgy ,  to  £.  Aguilar^s  ancient  melo- 
dies of  the  liturgy  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuf^u^e  Jew 
(London,  \^1)\— Eighteen  Treatises  from  the  Mis^ 
translated  in  connection  with  M.  J.  Raptudl  (q.  v.)  (ibid. 
1845,  2d  ed.)  i—The  Festival  Prayers  accanUng  to  tk 
Custom  of  the  German  and  PoUsh  JcwSj  the  Hebrew 
text  with  an  English  translation  (ibid.  1860,  6  vok). 
See  Picciotto,  Sketches  of  Anglo-JetrisA  History  (ibid. 
1875),  p.  859  sq. ;  FUrs^  BibL  Jud,  ui,  349.     (R  P.) 

Solar,  SoLLBE  (Lat.  solarium) ^  a  loft,  garret,  or 
upper  chamber.  In  a  mediieval  house  it  was  mpuMy 
situated  behind  the  dais,  separated  froai  it  by  the  €od 
of  the  hall,  and  had  a  cellar  under  it;  these  two  stories 
together  were  not  so  high  as  the  hall,  leaving  the  gaUe 
of  the  lody  roof  with  the  window  in  it  free  above  ibcs. 
This  was  the  lord's  chamber,  and  there  genenlly  was  a 
small  opening  Irom  the  solar  into  the  hall,  from  which 
the  lord  could  overlook  the  proceedini^,  and  bear  all 
that  passed.  The  term  solar  is  also  used  for  the  no^ 
loft  (q.  V.)  of  a  church.  In  Norfolk,  Forby  obaervcs 
that  the  belfry-loft  is  termed  the  soJIer,  or  the  be&- 
soller. 

Sol&rea,  or  Chamai,  a  small  sect  inhabiting  s 
certain  district  of  Mesopotamia,  and  supposni  by  soae 
to  be  descendants  of  the  Samaacans  mentioned  by  Epi- 
phanius.  Hyde  {History  of  the  Ancient  Religion  of  the 
Persians)  describes  them  as  amounting  to  not  most 
than  a  thousand  souls ;  having  no  priests  nor  doctors, 
and  no  places  of  meeting  except  caves,  where  they  per- 
form their  religious  worship,  the  mysteries  of  wbick 
are  kept  so  secret  that  they  have  not  beoi  discorded 
even  by  those  who  have  been  converted  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Being  compelled  by  the  Mohamoiedaai 
to  declare  themselves  members  of  some  Christian  oo»> 
munion,  they  chose  the  Jacobite  sect,  baptizing  tbdr 
children  and  burying  their  dead  according  to  the  cm- 
torn  of  these  Christiana.  They  are  considered  by  soose 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Elkbsaitbs  (q.  v.).  See  Gard- 
ner, Faiths  of  the  World,  a.  v.;  Mosheim,  Ecdes,  BiiL 
iU,  124. 

Solarl,  Andrea,  sumamed  del  Gobio,  an  Itafim 
painter,  flourished  in  the  former  half  of  the  16th  ees- 
tury.  He  was  a  good  colorist,  and  evidently  bdosged 
to  the  school  of  Da  VincL  He  painted  the  meinbcn 
of  the  Holy  Family  for  various  moseuma,  and  took  pift 
in  the  decoration  of  the  castle  of  Gaillon. 

Solarl,  Cristoforo,  sumamed  H  GoU»,  an  Italian 
sculptor  and  architect,  lm>ther  of  the  preceding,  floor- 
ished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  loth  oentunr.  He  wss 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  artists  that  worked  at  Cbsr- 
treuse  and  Pavia,  and  on  the  cathedral  of  Milan.  It  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  his  pieces,  except  some  sacred 
figures  in  Milan. 

Solder  (p2'n,  d^h,  from  pn^,  to  stidt),  u^lSng  U 
metal  (Isa.  xii,  7).  The  same  Heb.  word  likewise  de^ 
notes  a  "jfotn/"  of  a  coat  of  mail  (1  Kings  xxiii,  24;  2 
Chron.  xviii,  33). 

Soldier  (in  Heb.  only  collect,  for  fiOS,  an  arwf: 
or  by  periphrase;  (rrportMnfc)*     See  Army. 

SOLDIER  OF  CHRIST,  an  expression  bcmovcd 
from  a  well-known  Scripture  simile,  and  frequently  in- 
troduced or  alluded  to  in  the  Prayer-book  (see  Ofien 
for  Baptism),  In  some  of  the  older  writers  of  the 
Church  of  England  the  word  "knight"  was  used  in 
the  same  sense ;  "  The  fourth  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
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the  gxh  of  Btrenfi^h  which  armeth  God*8  knight,  and 
maketh  his  sou)  hardy  and  strong  to  suffer  divers  dis- 
eases for  God's  tove**  (Wydiffs).— Stanton,  Dkt,  of  the 
Church,  s.  V. 

Soldins,  a  Christian  sect,  so  called  from  their  lead- 
er, one  Solftin,  a  Greek  priest.  They  appeared  about 
the  middle  of  the  5th  century  in  the  kingdoms  of  Saba 
and  Godolia.  They  altered  the  manner  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass;  their  priests  offered  gold,  their  deacons 
incense,  and  their  subdeaoons  myrrh ;  and  this  in  mem- 
ory of  the  like  offerings  made  to  the  infant  Jesus  by 
the  wise  men.  Very  few  authors  mention  the  Soldins, 
neither  do  we  know  whether  they  still  subsbt. 

Bole  (C)S,  prop,  the  palm  of  the  hand).    See  Foot. 

SolSa  (ijutXia,  (ro\ia)y  a  part  of  the  church  respect- 
ing which  ecclesiastical  writers  are  not  agreed.  Latin 
writers  use  the  word  solea.  It  is  supposed  to  denote 
certain  seats  at  the  entrance  of  the  chancel  appropri- 
ated to  the  use  of  emperors,  kings,  magistrates,  or  other 
persons  of  distinction.  The  seats  of  the  inferior  clergy 
and  monks  are  sometimes  designated  by  the  same  name. 
According  to  Walcott  {Sacred  A  rchaol,  s.  v.)  it  was 
the  space  in  a  Greek  church  between  the  ambon  and 
sanctuary;  in  a  Latin  church  between  the  choir  and 
presbytery.  In  the  basilica  it  was  raised  several  steps 
above  the  ambon  and  the  choir  of  minor  clerks.  Here 
the  communion  was  given  to  all  but  the  clergy,  and 
subdeaoons  and  readers  sat,  and  the  candidate  for  the 
priesthood  was  led  from  this  part  to  the  altar. 

Solemn  Leagne  and  Covenant  See  Cove- 
nant (Solemn  League  and). 

Solemn  Senrioe,  a  modem  Anglican  term  used 
to  signify  a  choral  celebradon  of  the  holy  eucharist  with 
priest,  deacon,  and  subdeacon,  or  with  music.  It  is 
equivalent  to  the  **  high  mass"  or  **  solemn  mass"  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  if  used  of  evening  service  is 
the  same  as  "  solemn  vespers." 

Solemnitiee,  The,  was  an  ancient  term  to  desig- 
nate the  holy  eucharist^ 

Solicitant,  one  who,  abusing  the  privacy  of  the 
confessional,  tempts  women  to  a  violation  of  chastity. 
This  kind  of  solicitation  became  so  common  in  Spain 
that  pope  Paul  lY  promulgated  a  bull  against  soltci- 
tants.  Nor  was  this  custom  confined  to  Spain ;  it  was 
rife  in  Portugal,  England,  France,  and  Germany.  A 
German  council  held  A.D.  1225  charged  the  priests 
with  uncbastity,  voluptuousness,  and  obscenity.  Greg- 
ory XV  issued  a  bull  on  this  accursed  practice  in  1622, 
bearing  the  title  Universi  Domini,  which  was  con- 
finned  by  Benedict  XIV,  June,  1741.  Another  bull 
was  also  issued  by  the  same  pontiff  in  1745. 

Solifidianiam,  the  doctrine  that  faith  is  the  whole 
of  religion,  such  doctrine  being  preceded  by  an  errone- 
ous description  of  faith.  There  are  two  forms  of  Soli- 
fidianism — one  resting  the  whole  of  religion  in  the  re- 
cepHon  by  the  intellect  of  correct  dogma;  the  other  in 
an  inner  sense  or  persuasion  of  the  man  that  God's 
pToroises  belong  to  him.  Those  who  hold  the  latter 
view  are  called  also  Fidttctarifs,  It  is  easily  seen  that 
Solifidianism,  in  both  its  forms,  destroys  the  nature  of 
faith.  The  former  refers  faith  to  the  intellect  alone, 
with  a  suppression  or  entire  exclusion  of  the  grace  of 
God  and  the  renewed  will,  and  tends  to  the  superseding 
of  good  works;  the  latter  suppresses  the  action  of  the 
reason  and  understanding,  and  substitutes  for  a  reason- 
aUe  faith  an  unreasoning  and  groundless  persuasion. 

The  former  error  may  take  the  shape  of  a  mainte- 
nance of  orthodoxy,  which,  however,  will  be  found  to  be 
an  extremely  deficient  representation  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, omitting  those  doctrines  which  have  most  power 
to  move  the  will,  and  striving  to  bring  others  vrithin 
the  comprehension  of  man's  understanding.  The  more 
common  form  is  that  of  advancing  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication by  faith  into  the  substance  of  the  Gospel.   Such 


Solifldians  teach  that  good  works  are  not  necessary  to 
justification. 

The  second  form  of  Solifldianism  generally  connects 
itselfwith  a  one-sided  or  perverted  view  of  the  doctrine 
of  election.  It  advances  the  error  that  Christ  died  only 
for  the  elect,  and  that  the  elect  cannot  fall  from  grace, 
and  it  rests  on  an  inward  sense  or  penuasion  of  one's 
own  election.  It  speaks  of  faith,  but  makes  Jides  the 
same  Mjiduciaf  and  the  latter  it  makes  to  be,  not  the 
witness  of  the  Spirit  with  our  spirits,  i.  e.  with  an  en- 
lightened conscience  and  understanding,  but  a  mere  in- 
ner sense  or  persuasion,  held  without  appeal  to  the  con- 
science. Both  forms  of  Solifidianism  lead  to  Antino- 
mianism.— Blunt,  Diet,  o/Doct,  TheoL  s.  v. 

Solifldians,  those  who  maintain  the  principles  of 
Solifidianism  (q.  v.). 

Solimena,  Francesco,  an  Italian  painter,  was 
bom  Oct.  4,  1657,  near  Naples,  and  studied  first  under 
his  father,  Angclo,  but  was  afterwards  sent  by  cardinal 
Orsini  to  Naples,  where  he  studied  under  various  emi- 
nent painters.  He  became  in  some  sort  a  universal  art- 
ist, but  executed  several  sacred  designs,  which  are  found 
in  the  churches  of  Naples.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
Generalef  s.  v. 

Solis,  Antonio  de,  a  Spanish  ecclesiasric  and  poet, 
was  bom  at  Placenza,  in  Old  Castile,  July  18, 1610,  and 
was  sent  to  Salamanca  to  study  law.  His  preference, 
however,  was  for  poetry,  which  he  cultivated  with  great 
success,  M>  that  he  was  considereti  by  Comero  to  have 
been  the  best  comic  poet  that  Spain  ever  saw.  He  be- 
came secretary  to  the  count  de  Oropesa,  and  in  1642 
Philip  IV  made  him  one  of  his  secretaries.  Afler  Phil- 
ip's death  the  queen-regent  made  him  first  historiog- 
rapher of  the  Indies,  a  place  of  great  profit  as  well  as 
honor.  Eventually  Solis  resolved  to  dedicate  himself 
to  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  was  ordained  a  priest 
at  the  age  of  fifty-seven.  He  now  wrote  nothing  but 
some  dramatic  pieces  upon  subjects  of  devotion,  which 
are  represented  in  Spain  on  certain  festivals.  He  died 
April  19,  1686.  His  Comedies  were  printed  at  Madrid 
(1681,  4to) : — hu  sacred  andpro/etne  poems  at  the  same 
place  (1716, 4to) : — his  History  of  Mexico  often,  but  par- 
ticularly at  Brussels  (1704,  fol.).  There  is  also  a  collec- 
tion of  his  Letters  (Madrid,  1787).  See  Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog,  GhUraUf  s.  v. 

Solitaires,  nuns  of  the  Order  of  St.  Peter  of  Alcan- 
tara, instituted  by  cardinal  Barberini  in  1670.  They 
imitate  the  austere  practices  of  their  patron  saint,  ob- 
serve perpetual  silence,  and  employ  their  time  wholly  in 
spiritual  exercises.  They  go  barefoot,  gird  themselves 
with  a  linen  cord,  and  wear  no  linen. — Gardner,  Faiths 
of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Solitaries,  a  term  which  designates  such  as  addict 
themselves  to  a  retired  or  solitary  life.  It  was  original- 
ly applied  not  only  to  such  as  retired  to  absolute  soli- 
tude in  caves  and  deserts,  but  also  to  such  as  lived  apart 
from  the  world  in  separate  societies. 

Solitarii,  a  branch  of  the  Manich^sans  (q.v.). 
While  the  Theodosian  Code  decreed  capital  punishment 
upon  some  of  the  other  branches  of  this  obnoxious  sect, 
the  Solitarii  were  only  punished  with  confiscation. — 
Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Soromon  (Heb.  SheUmoh',  nb^O,  peaceful;  Sept. 
SoXw/Muv;  New  Test,  and  Josephus,  £oXo/ic^;  Yulg. 
Salomo)y  the  son  of  David  by  Bathsheba,  and  his  suc- 
cessor upon  the  throne.  B.C.  1018-978.  (The  impor- 
tance of  his  character  and  reign  justify  a  full  treatment 
here,  in  which  we  make  use  of  whatever  materials  we 
find  appropriate  in  the  Biblical  dictionaries.)  See 
David. 

I.  Sources,^!,  The  comparative  scantiness  of  his- 
torical data  for  a  life  of  Solomon  is  itself  significant. 
While  that  of  David  occupies  1  Sam.  xvi-xxxi,  2  Sam. 
i-xxiv,  1  Kings  i,  ii,  1  Chron.  x-xxix,  that  of  Solomon 
fills  only  the  eleven  chapters  1  Kings  i-xi  and  the  nine 
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2  Chron.  i4x.  The  compUera  of  those  books  felt,  as  by 
a  true  inspiration,  unlike  the  authors  of  the  Apocryphal 
literature  cited  below,  that  the  wanderings,  wars,  and 
sufferings  of  Darid  were  better  fitted  for  the  instruction 
of  after-ages  than  the  magnificence  of  his  son.  They 
manifestly  give  extracts  only  from  lai^er  works  which 
were  before  them,  ^  The  book  of  the  acts  of  Solpmou*' 
(1  Kings  xi,41);  **Tbe  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet, 
the  book  of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  the  visions  of  Iddo 
the  seer"  (2  Chron.  ix,  29).  Those  which  they  do  give 
bear,  with  what  for  the  historian  is  a  disproportionate 
fulness,  on  the  early  glories  of  his  reign,  and  speak  but 
little  (those  in  2  Chron.  not  at  all)  of  its  later  sins  and 
misfortunes,  and  we  are  consequently  unable  to  follow 
the  annals  of  Solomon  step  by  step. 

2.  Ewald,  with  all  his  usual  fondness  for  assigning 
different  portions  of  each  book  of  the  Old  Test,  to  a  se- 
ries of  successive  editors,  goes  through  the  process  here 
with  much  ingenuity,  but  without  any  \'ery  satisfactory 
result  {Gesck,  Isr,  iii,  259-263).  A  more  interesting 
inquiry  would  be  to  which  of  the  books  above  named 
we  may  refer  the  sections  that  the  compilers  have  put 
together.  We  shall  probably  not  be  far  wrong  in  think- 
ing of  Nathan,  far  advanced  in  life  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign,  David's  chief  adviser  during  the 
rears  in  which  he  was  absorbed  in  the  details  of  the 
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Temple  and  its  ritual,  himiielf  a  priest  (I  Kings  iv,  5 
[Heb.];  comp.  Ewald,  Ge»ch.  Isr,  iii,  116),  as  having 
written  the  account  of  the  accession  of  Solomon  and  the 
dedication  of  the  Temple  (1  Kings  i-viil,  66,  2  Chrrm. 
i-viii,  15).  The  prayer  of  Solomon,  so  fully  np-o- 
duced  and  so  obviously  precom posed,  may  have  been 
written  under  his  guidance.  To  Ahijah  the  Shilonite, 
active  at  the  close  of  the  reign,  alive  some  time  after 
Jeroboam's  accession,  we  may  ascribe  the  short  record 
of  the  sin  of  Solomon,  and  of  the  revolution  to  which  he 
himself  had  so  largely  contributed  (1  Kings  xi).  From 
the  book  of  the  acts  of  Solomon  probably  came  the  mis- 
cellaneous facts  as  to  the  commerce  and  splendor  of  his 
reign  (ix,  lO-x,  29). 

8.  Besides  the  direct  history  of  the  Old  Test,  we  may 
find  some  materials  for  the  life  of  Solomon  in  the  books 
that  bear  his  name,  and  in  the  psalms  which  are  refer- 
red by  some  to  his  time  (  Psa.  ii,  xlv,  Ixxii,  cxxvii). 
Whatever  doubts  may  hang  over  the  date  and  author- 
ship of  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Song  of  Songs,  we  may  at 
least  see  in  them  the  reflection  of  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  his  reign.  If  we  accept  the  latest  date  which 
recent  criticism  has  assigned  to  them,  they  elaborately 
work  up  materials  which  were  accessible  to  the  writers 
and  are  not  accessible  to  us.  If  we  refer  them  in  their 
substance,  fi>llowing  the  judgment  of  the  most  advanced 
Shemitic  scholars,  to  the  Solomonic  period  itself,  they 
then  come  before  us  with  all  the  freshness  and  vividn^ 
of  contemporary  evidence  ( Renan,  Ui$L  des  Langues  Se- 
mit.  p.  131). 

4.  Other  materials  are  very  scanty.  The  history  of 
Josephus  is,  for  the  most  part,  only  a  loose  and  inac- 
curate paraphrase  of  the  Old-Test,  narrative.  In  him, 
and  in  the  more  erudite  among  early  Christian  writers, 
we  find  some  fragments  of  older  history  not  without 
their  value — extracts  from  archives  alleged  to  exist  at 
Tyre  in  the  first  centurj*  of  the  Christian  aera,  and  from 
the  Phoenician  histories  of  Menander  and  Dius  (AnK 
viii,  2,  6;  5,  8),  from  Eupolemus  (Euseb.  Prrep,  Evang. 
ix,  80),  from  Alexander  Polyhistor,  Menander,  and  Lai- 
tus  (Clem.  Al.  Strom,  i,  21).  Writers  such  as  these 
were  of  course  only  compilers  at  second-hand,  but  they 
probably  had  access  to  some  earlier  documents  which 
have  now  perished. 

5.  The  legends  of  later  Oriental  literature  will  claim 
a  distinct  notice.  All  that  they  contribute  to  history  is 
the  help  they  give  us  in  realizing  the  impression  made 
by  the  colossal  greatness  of  Solomon,  as  in  earlier  and 
later  times  by  that  of  Nimrod  and  Alexander,  on  the 
minds  of  men  of  many  countries  and  through  many 
ages. 


II.  Early  L\fe.—\,  The  student  of  the  life  of  Sal- 
mon must  take  as  his  starting-point  the  circamstaiiKs 
of  his  birth.     He  was  the  child  of  David^s  old  age,  tfac 
last-bom  of  all  his  sons  ( 1  Chron.  iii,  5  ).     B.C.  10$4w 
The  narrative  of  2  Sam.  xii  leaves,  it  is  tme,  a  dif^rect 
impression.    On  the  other  hand,  the  order  of  the  names 
in  1  Chron.  iii,  5  is  otherwise  unaccountable.    Jowphm 
distinctly  states  it  (^AnL  vii,  14,  2).     His  mother  had 
gained  over  David  a  twofold  power — first,  as  the  ofagect 
of  a  passionate  though  guilty  love;  and,  next,  as  the 
one  person  to  whom,  in  his  repentance,  he  cmdd  make 
something  like  restitution.    The  months  that  preceded 
his  birth  were  for  the  conscience-stricken  king  a  time 
of  self-abasement.     The  birth  itself  of  the  child  wb« 
was  to  replace  the  one  that  had  been  smitten  moat  have 
been  looked  for  as  a  pledge  of  pardon  and  a  sign  of  hope. 
The  feelings  of  the  king  and  of  his  prophet-guide  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  the  names  with  which  they  wel- 
comed it.     The  yearnings  of  the  "  man  of  war,"  who 
**  had  shed  much  blood,"  for  a  time  of  peace — yeamioga 
which  had  shown  themselves  before,  when  he  gave  to 
his  third  son  the  name  of  Ab-salom  ( =  father  of  peace) — 
now  led  him  to  give  to  the  new-bom  infant  the  name 
of  Solomon  (Shelomoh=the  peaceful  one).     Kathan, 
with  a  marked  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  king's 
own  name  (=the  darling,  the  beloved  one),  takes  ai>- 
other  form  of  the  same  word,  and  joins  it,  after  the 
growing  custom  of  the  time,  with  the  name  erf*  Jehovah. 
David  had  been  the  darling  of  his  people.     Jedid-;fah 
(the  name  was  coined  for  the  purpose)  should  be  tltt 
darting  of  the  Lord  (2  Sam.  xii,  24, 25 ,  see  Ewald,  GtacK 
Isr,  iii,  215).     See  Jkdidiah.     According  to  the  re- 
ceived interpretation  of  Prov.  xxxi,  1,  his  mother  abo 
contributed  an  ideal  name,  Lemuel  ( =  to  God,  D^tda- 
tus),  the  dedicated  one  (comp.  Ewald,  PoeL  BHek,  iv, 
173).     On  this  hypothesis  the  reproof  was  drawn  forth 
by  the  kiug's  intemperance  and  sensuality.    lu  ooutras 
to  what  his  wives  were,  she  drawn  the  picture  of  what 
a  pattern  wife  ought  to  be  (Pineda,  De  Reb,  SoL  l,  4). 

2.  The  influences  to  which  the  childhood  of  Sniomoo 
was  thus  exposed  must  have  contributed  largely  to  de- 
termine the  character  of  his  after-years.  The  inquirr 
what  was  the  education  which  ended  in  sach  wooderfal 
contrasts — a  wisdom  then,  and  perhaps  since,  onparal- 
leletl,  a  sensuality  like  that  of  Louis  XV — cannot  bat  be 
instructive,  llie  three  influences  which  must  have  en- 
tered most  largely  into  that  education  were  those  of  hii 
father,  his  mother,  and  the  teacher  under  whose  char^ 
he  was  placed  from  his  earliest  infancy  (2  Sam.  xii,  S»K 

(1.)  The  fact  just  stated  that  a  prophet- priest  wss 
made  the  special  instructor  indicates  the  king*9  ^n»9i 
wish  that  this  child  at  least  should  be  protected  agaio^ 
the  evils  which,  then  and  afterwards,  showed  tbeia- 
selves  in  his  elder  sons,  and  be  worthy  of  the  name  he 
bore.  At  first.,  apparently,  there  was  no  distinct  purw 
pose  to  make  him  his  heir»  Absalom  is  still  the  king's 
favorite  son  (2  Sam.  xiii,  87 ;  xviii,  33) — is  k>oked  oa 
by  the  people  as  the  destined  successor  (xiv,  13 ;  xv,  1- 
6).  The  death  of  Absalom,  when  Solomon  was  about 
ten  years  old,  left  the  place  vacant^  and  David,  paseai^ 
over  the  claims  of  all  his  elder  sons,  those  by  Batbriteht 
included,  guided  by  the  influence  of  Nathan,  or  by  hb 
own  discemment  of  the  gifts  and  graces  which  wne 
tokens  of  the  love  of  Jehovah,  pledged  his  word  in  se- 
cret to  Batbsheba  that  he,  and  no  other,  should  be  the 
heir  (1  Kings  i,  13).  The  words  which  were  apoken 
somewhat  later  express,  doubtless,  the  purpose  which 
guided  him  throughout  (1  Chron.  xxviii,  S,  20).  The 
son's  life  should  not  be  as  hb  own  had  been,  one  of 
hardships  and  wars,  dark  crimes  and  passionate  repent- 
ance, but,  from  first  to  last,  be  pure,  blamdess,  peacelal. 
fulfilling  the  ideal  of  glory  and  of  righteousness,  after 
which  he  himself  had  vainly  striven.  The  gloriews 
visions  of  Psa.  Ixxii  may  be  looked  on  as  the  propheck 
expansion  of  those  hopes  of  his  old  age.  So  far,  all  was 
well.  But  we  may  not  ignore  the  fact  that  the  later 
years  of  David's  life  presented  a  change  for  the 
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as  irell  as  for  the  better.  HU  aim,  though  forgiven, 
left  behind  it  the  Nemesis  of  an  enfeebled  will  and  a 
hsB  generous  activity.  The  liturgical  element  of  relig- 
ion becomes,  after  the  first  passionate  outpouring  of 
Psa.  li,  unduly  predominant.  He  lives  to  amass  treas- 
ures and  materials  for  the  Temple  which  he  may  not 
build  (xxii,  5,  14).  He  plans  with  his  own  hands  all 
the  details  of  its  architecture  (xxviii,  19).  He  organ- 
izes on  a  scale  of  elaborate  magnificence  all  the  attend- 
ance of  the  priesthood  and  the  choral  services  of  the 
Levites  (xxiv,  xxv).  But,  meanwhile,  his  duties  as  a 
king  are  neglected.  He  no  longer  sit«  in  the  gate  to 
do  judgment  (2  Sam.  xv,  2,  4).  He  leaves  the  sin  of 
Amnon  unpunished  **  because  he  loved  him,  for  he  was 
his  first-bom''  (Sepu  at  2  Sam.  xiii,  21).  The  hearts  of 
the  people  fall  away  from  him.  First  Absalom  and 
then  Sheba  become  formidable  rivals  (2  Sam.  xv,  6; 
XX,  2).  The  history  of  the  numbering  of  the  people 
(xxiv ;  1  Chron.  xxi)  implies  the  purpose  of  some  act 
of  despotism — a  poll-tax  or  a  conscription  (2  Sam.  xxiv, 
9  mak^  the  latter  the  more  probable) — such  as  startled 
all  bis  older  and  more  experienced  counsellors.  If  in 
*^  the  last  words  of  David"  belonging  to  this  period  there 
is  the  old  devotion,  the  old  hungering  after  righteous- 
jicss  (xxiii,  2-6),  there  is  also — first  generally  (ver.  6, 
7),  and  afterwards  resting  on  individual  offenders  (1 
Kings  ii,  5-^) — a  more  passionate  desire  to  punish  those 
who  had  wronged  him,  a  painful  recurrence  of  vindic- 
tive thoughts  for  offences  which  he  had  once  freely  for- 
given, and  which  were  not  greater  than  his  own.  We 
cannot  rest  in  the  belief  that  his  influence  over  his  son's 
character  was  one  exclusively  for  good. 

(2.)  In  Eastern  countries,  and  under  a  system  of  polyg- 
amy, the  son  is  more  dependent,  even  than  elsewhere, 
on  the  character  of  the  mother.  The  history  of  the 
Jewish  monarchy  furnishes  many  instances  of  that  de- 
pendence. It  recognises  it  in  the  care  with  which  it 
records  the  name  of  each  monarch's  mother.  Nothing 
that  we  know  of  Bathsheba  leads  us  to  think  of  her  as 
likely  to  mould  her  son's  mind  and  heart  to  the  higher 
forms  of  goodness.  She  offers  no  resistance  to  the  king's 
passion  (Ewald,  Gesch,  I$r,  iii,  21 1).  She  makes  it  a 
Ftepping-stone  to  power.  She  is  a  ready  accomplice  in 
the  scheme  bv  which  her  shame  was  to  have  b^n  con- 
cealed.  Doubtless  she,  too,  was  sorrowful  and  penitent 
when  the  rebuke  of  Nathan  was  followed  by  her  child's 
death  (2  Sam.  xii,  24),  but  the  afVer-history  shows  that 
the  grand-daughter  of  Ahithophel  had  inherited  not  a 
little  of  his  character.  A  willing  adultress,  who  had  be- 
come devout,  but  had  not  ceased  to  be  ambitious,  could 
hardly  be  noore,  at  the  best,  than  the  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  of  a  king  whose  contrition  and  piety  were  render- 
ing him,  unlike  his  former  self,  unduly  passive  in  the 
hands  of  others.    See  Bathsheba. 

(3.)  What  was  likely  to  be  the  influence  of  the  prophet 
to  whose  care  the  education  of  Solomon  was  confided? 
(Heb.  of  2  Sam.  xii,  26).  We  know,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  be  could  speak  bold  and  faithful  words  when  they 
were  needed  (2  Sam.  vii,  1-17 ;  xii,  1-14).  But  this 
power,  belonging  to  moments  or  messages  of  special  in- 
spiration, does  not  involve  the  permanent  possession  of 
a  clear-sighted  wisdom  or  of  aims  uniformly  high,  and 
we  in  vfldii  search  the  later  years  of  David's  reign  for 
any  proof  of  Nathan's  actiWty  for  good.  He  gives  him- 
self to  the  work  of  writing  the  annals  of  David's  reign 
(1  Chron.  xxix,  29).  He  places  his  own  sons  in  the 
way  of  being  the  companions  and  counsellors  of  the  fut> 
ore  king  (1  Kings  iv,  6).  The  absence  of  his  name 
from  the  history  of  the  **  numbering,"  and  the  fact  that 
the  census  was  followed  early  in  the  reign  of  Solomon 
by  heavy  burdens  and  a  forced  service,  almost  lead  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  prophet  had  acquiesced  in  a 
measure  which  had  in  view  the  magnificence  of  the 
Temple,  and  that  it  was  left  to  David's  own  heart,  re- 
tmming  to  its  better  impulses  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  10),  and  to 
an  older  and  less  courtly  prophet,  to  protest  against  an 
act  which  began  in  pride  and  tended  to  oppression.   Jo- 


sephns,  with  hb  usual  inaccuracy,  substitutes  Nathan 
for  Gad  in  his  narrative  {Atit,  vii,  18, 2). 

8.  Under  these  influences  the  boy  grew  up.  At  the 
age  of  ten  or  eleven  he  must  have  passed  thriiugh  the 
revolt  of  Absalom  and  shared  his  father's  exile  (2  Sam. 
XV,  16).  He  would  be  taught  all  that  priests  or  Levites 
or  prophets  had  to  teach;  music  and  song;  the  book  of 
the  law  of  the  Lord  in  such  portions  and  in  such  forms 
as  were  then  current;  the  "proverbs  of  the  ancients," 
which  hb  father  had  been  wont  to  quote  (1  Sam.  xxiv, 
18) ;  probably  also  a  literature  which  has  survived  only 
in  fragments;  the  book  of  Jasher,  the  upright  ones,  the 
heroes  of  the  people ;  the  book  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord ; 
the  wisdom,  oral  or  written,  of  the  sages  of  his  own 
tribe,  Heman,  and  Ethan,  and  Calcol,  and  Darda  (1 
Chron.  ii,  6),  who  contributed  so  largely  to  the  noble 
hymns  of  this  period  (Psa.  Ixxxviii,  Ixxxix),  and  proba^ 
bly  were  incorporated  into  the  choir  of  the  tabernacle 
(Ewald,  Gfich,  far.  iii,  866).  The  growing  intercourse 
of  Israel  with  the  Phoenicians  would  naturallv  lead  to  a 
wider  knowledge  of  the  outlying  world  and  its  wonders 
than  had  fallen  to  his  father's  lot.  Admirable,  however, 
as  all  this  was,  a  shepherd -life,  like  his  father's,  fur- 
nished, we  may  believe,  a  better  education  for  the  king- 
ly calling  (Psa.  Ixxviii,  70,  71).  Bom  to  the  purple, 
there  was  the  inevitable  risk  of  a  selfish  luxury.  Cradled 
in  liturgies,  traine<l  to  think  chiefly  of  the  magnificent 
"palace"  of  Jehovah  (1  Chron.  xxix,  19)  of  which  he 
was  to  be  the  builder,  there  was  the  danger  first  of  an 
testhetic  formalism  and  then  of  ultimate  indifference. 

III.  Accesnofu — 1.  The  feebleness  of  David's  old  age 
led  to  an  attempt  which  might  have  deprived  Solomon 
of  the  throne  his  father  destined  for  him.  Adonijah, 
next  in  order  of  birth  to  Absalom,  like  Absalom,  "  was 
a  goodly  man"  (1  Kings  i,  6),  in  full  maturity  of  years, 
backed  by  the  oldest  of  the  king's  friends  and  counsel- 
lors, Joab  and  Abiatbar,  and  by  all  the  sons  of  David, 
who  looked  with  jealousy — the  latter  on  the  obvious 
though  not  as  yet  declared  preference  of  the  latest-bom, 
and  the  former  on  the  growing  influence  of  the  rival 
counsellors  who  were  most  in  the  king's  favor,  Nathan, 
Zadok,  and  Benaiah.  Following  in  the  steps  of  Absa- 
lom, he  assumed  the  kingly  state  of  a  chariot  and  a 
body-guard ;  and  David,  more  passive  than  ever,  looked 
on  in  silence.  At  last  a  time  was  chosen  for  openly 
proclaiming  him  as  king.  A  solemn  feast  at  En-rogel 
was  to  inaugurate  the  new  reign.  All  were  invited  to 
it  but  those  whom  it  was  intended  to  displace.  It  was 
necessary  for  those  whose  interests  were  endangered, 
backed  apparently  by  two  of  David's  surviving  elder 
brothers  (1  Chron.  ii,'l8, 14;  Ewald,  Gesck,  Isr,  iii,  266), 
to  take  prompt  measures.  Bathsheba  and  Nathan  took 
counsel  together.  The  king  was  reminded  of  his  oath. 
A  virtual  abdication  was  pressed  upon  him  as  the  only 
means  by  which  the  succession  of  his  favorite  son  could 
be  secured.  The  whole  thing  was  completed  with  won- 
derful rapidity.  Riding  on  the  mule  well  known  as  be- 
longing to  the  king,  attended  by  Nathan  the  prophet 
and  Zadok  the  priest,  and,  more  important  still,  by  the 
king's  special  company  of  the  thirty  Gibborim,  or  mighty 
men  (1  Kings  i,  10, 38),  and  the  body-guard  of  the  Che- 
rethites  and  Pelethites  (mercenaries,  and  therefore  not 
liable  to  the  contagion  of  popular  feeling)  under  the 
command  of  Benaiah  (himself,  like  Nathan  and  Zadok, 
of  the  sons  of  Aaron),  he  went  down  to  G4hon  and 
was  proclaimed  and  anointed  king.  (According  to  later 
Jewish  teaching,  a  king  was  not  anointed  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father,  except  in  the  case  of  a  previous 
usurpation  or  a  disputed  succession  [Otho,  Lex,  Rabbin, 
s.  V.  "  Rex"].)  The  shouts  of  his  followers  fell  on  the 
surtled  ears  of  the  guests  at  Adonijah's  banquet.  Hap- 
pily they  were  as  yet  committed  to  no  overt  act,  and 
thev  did  not  venture  on  one  now.  One  bv  one  thev 
rose  and  departed.  The  plot  had  failed.  The  counter 
coup  d'etat  of  Nathan  and  Bathsheba  had  been  success- 
ful Such  incidents  are  common  enough  in  the  history 
of  Eastern  monarchies.    They  are  usually  followed  by 
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a  massacre  of  the  defeated  party.  Adonijah  expected 
such  an  issue,  and  took  refuge  at  the  boms  of  the  altar. 
In  this  instance,  however,  the  young  conqueror  used  his 
triumph  generously.  The  lives  both  of  Adonijah  and 
his  partisans  were  spared,  at  least  for  a  time.  What 
had  been  done  hurriedly  was  done  afterwards  in  more 
solemn  form.  Solomon  was  presented  to  a  great  gath- 
ering of  all  the  notables  of  Israel  with  a  set  speech,  in 
which  the  old  king  announced  what  was,  to  his  mind, 
the  programme  of  the  new  reign,  a  time  of  peace  and 
plenty,  of  a  stately  worship,  of  devotion  to  Jehovah.  A 
few  months  more  and  Solomon  found  himself,  by  bis 
father's  death,  the  sole  occupant  of  the  throne. 

2.  The  position  to  which  he  succeeded  was  unique. 
Never  before,  and  never  after,  did  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
take  its  place  among  the  great  monarchies  of  the  East, 
able  to  ally  itself  or  to  contend  on  equal  terms  with 
Egypt  or  Assyria,  stretching  from  the  river  Euphrates 
to  the  border  of  Egypt,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Gulf  of  Akaba,  receiving  annual  tributes  from  many 
subject  princes  (see  Hase,  Re/fni  Sahm,  Descriptio  [No- 
rimb.  1739]).  Large  treasures  accumulated  through 
many  years  were  at  his  disposal.  The  sums  mentioned 
are  (1)  the  public  funds  for  building  the  Temple,  100,000 
talents  {kikarim)  of  gold  and  1,000,000  of  silver;  (2) 
David*8  private  offerings,  8000  talenta  of  gold  and  7000 
of  silver.  Besides  these,  lai^e  sums  of  unknown  amount 
were  believed  to  have  been  stored  up  in  the  sepulchre 
of  David.  3000  talents  were  taken  from  it  bv  Hvrca- 
nus  (Josephus,  A  nt.  vii,  15, 3 ;  xiii,  8, 4 ;  xvi,  7, 1).  The 
people,  with  the  exception  of  the  tolerated  worship  in 
high  places,  were  true  servants  of  Jehovah.  Knowl- 
edge, art,  music,  poetry,  had  received  a  new  impulse, 
and  were  moving  on  with  rapid  steps  to  such  perfection 
as  the  age  and  the  race  were  capable  of  attaining.  We 
may  rightly  ask  what  manner  of  man  he  was,  ontward- 
ly  and  inwardly,  who  at  the  age  of  about  twenty  was 
called  to  this  glorious  sovereignty?  We  have,  it  Is 
true,  no  direct  description  in  this  case  as  we  have  of 
the  earlier  kings.  There  are,  however,  materials  for  fill- 
ing up  the  gap.  The  wonderful  impression  which  Sol- 
omon made  upon  all  who  came  near  him  may  well  lead 
us  to  believe  that  with  him,  as  with  Saul  and  David,  Ab- 
salom and  Adonijah,  as  with  most  other  favorite  princes 
of  Eastern  peoples,  there  must  have  been  the  fascination 
and  the  grace  of  a  noble  presence.  Whatever  higher 
mystic  meaning  may  be  latent  in  Psa.  xlv,  or  the  Song 
of  Songs,  we  are  compelled  to  think  of  them  as  having 
had,  at  least,  a  historical  starting-point.  They  tell  us 
of  one  who  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  men  of  his  own  time, 
"  fairer  than  the  children  of  men,"  the  face  "  bright  and 
ruddy"  as  his  father's  (Cant,  v,  10;  1  Sam.  xvii,  42), 
bushy  locks,  dark  as  the  raven's  wing,  yet  not  without 
a  golden  glow  (possibly  sprinkled  with  gold-dust,  as  was 
the  hair  of  the  youths  who  waited  on  him  [Josephus, 
AtU,  viii,  7,  3],  or  dyed  with  henna  [Michaelis,  note  in 
Lowth,  PrmL  xxxi]),  the  eyes  soft  as  "  the  eyes  of 
doves,"  the  ^countenance  as  Lebanon,  excellent  as  the 
cedars,"  **the  chiefest  among  ten  thousand,  the  alto- 
gether lovely"  (Cant,  v,  9-16).  Add  to  this  all  gifts 
of  a  noble,  far-reaching  intellect,  large  and  ready  sym- 
pathies, a  playful  and  genial  humor,  the  lips  "  full  of 
grace,"  the  soul  *'  anointed"  as  **  with  the  oil  of  glad- 
ness" (Psa.  xlv),  and  we  may  form  some  notion  of  what 
the  king  was  like  in  that  dawn  of  his  golden  prime. 

3.  The  historical  starting-point  of  the  Song  of  Songs 
just  spoken  of  connects  itself,  in  all  probability,  with 
the  earliest  facts  in  the  history  of  the  new  reign.  The 
narrative,  as  told  iu  1  Kings  ii,  is  not  a  little  per- 
plexing. Bathsheba,  who  had  before  stirred  up  Da\'id 
against  Adonijah,  now  appears  as  interceding  for  him, 
begging  that  Abishag  the  Shunamite,  the  Wrgin  con- 
cubine of  David,  might  be  given  him  as  a  wife.  Sol- 
omon, who  till  then  had  professed  the  profoundest  rev- 
erence for  his  mother,  his  willingness  to  grant  her  any- 
thing, suddenly  flashes  into  fiercest  wrath  at  this.     He 
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ceived. The  petition  is  treated  as  part  of  a  oooapmcf 
in  which  Joab  and  Abiathar  are  sharers.  Bemdab  k 
once  more  called  in.  Adonijah  is  put  to  death  at  obk. 
Joab  is  slain  even  within  the  precincts  of  the  tabem- 
de,  to  which  he  had  fled  as  an  asylum.  Abiathar  ii 
deposed  and  exiled,  sent  to  a  life  of  poverty  and  sha^ 
(1  Kings  ii,  31-36),  and  the  high-priesthood  transfoicd 
to  another  family  more  ready  than  he  had  been  to  pa« 
from  the  old  order  to  the  new,  and  to  accept  the  v<»ea 
of  the  prophets  as  greater  than  the  orades  which  b«l 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  priesthood.  See  Urdi  asd 
Thummim.  Abiathar  is  declared  "  worthy  of  death,* 
clearly  not  for  any  new  ofTencea,  but  for  his  partidpa- 
tioQ  in  Adonijah's  original  attempt;  and  Joab  is  pot 
to  death  because  he  is  alarmed  at  the  treatm^it  <^  bi» 
a»ociates  (ver.  26-29),  which  implies  ooUumchi  <n  bii 
part.  The  king  sees  in  the  movement  a  plot  to  kecf 
him  still  in  the  tutelage  of  childhood,  to  entrap  him 
into  admitting  his  elder  brother's  right  to  the  chokes 
treasure  of  his  father's  harem,  and  therefore  virtually  t» 
the  throne,  or  at  least  to  a  regency  in  which  he  woald 
have  his  own  partisans  as  counsellors.  With  a  kees- 
sighted  promptness  he  crushes  the  whole  scheme.  H« 
gels  rid  of  a  rival,  fulfils  David's  dying  counsels  as  u 
Joab,  and  asserts  his  own  independence.  Soon  afta- 
wards  an  opportunity  is  thrown  in  his  way  of  gettinf 
rid  of  one  [see  Shimei]  who  had  been  troublemnie  be- 
fore and  might  be  troublesome  again.  He  presses  the 
letter  of  a  compact  against  a  man  who  by  his  infatuated 
disregard  of  it  seemed  given  over  to  destruction  (ver.3&- 
46).  (An  elaborate  vindication  of  Solomon's  conduct  in 
this  matter  may  be  found  in  Menthen,  Thetaur,  voi  i; 
Slisser,  Diss,  de  Salom,  Processu  conlra  SkimeL)  Theft 
is,  however,  no  needless  slaughter.  The  other  "■  sons  c( 
David"  are  still  spared,  and  one  of  them,  Nathan,  be- 
comes the  head  of  a  distinct  family  (Zech.  xii,  12)  whick 
ultimately  fills  up  the  failure  of  the  direct  eacceanoa 
(Luke  iii,  31).  As  he  punishes  his  father's  enemlesr  he 
also  shows  kindness  to  the  friends  who  had  been  fidthfd 
to  him.  Chimham,  the  son  of  Barzillai,  a^^iarently  re- 
ceives an  inheritance  near  the  city  of  David,  and  prob- 
ably in  the  reign  of  Solomon  displays  his  inherited  fas- 
pitality  by  building  a  caravansary  for  the  straiten 
whom  the  fame  and  wealth  of  Solomon  drew  to  Jere- 
salem  (2  Sam.  xix,  31-40;  1  Kings  ii,  7;  Jer,  xli,  17; 
Ewald,  Gesch.  Isr.  iii,  247;  Proph,  ii,  191). 

rV.  Fore^  Policy. — ^The  want  of  suflficient  data  fer 
a  continuous  history  has  already  been  noticed.  AD  tluK 
we  have  are  {a)  The  duration  of  the  reign,  for^  yean 
(1  Kings  xi,  42).  (Josephus,  again  inaccurate,  length- 
ens the  reign  to  eighty  years,  and  makes  the  age  at  ac- 
cession fourteen  [Ani,  viii,  7, 8].)  (6)  The  comnKK«» 
ment  of  the  Temple  in  the  fourth,  its  completion  in  tin 
eleventh  year  of  his  reign  (vi,  1, 37, 38).  (e)  The  cmb' 
mencement  of  his  own  palace  in  the  seventh,  its  000* 
pletion  in  the  twentieth  year  (vii,  1 ;  2  Chron.  vin,  W 
(d)  The  conquest  of  Hamath-zobah,  and  the  comeqneiA 
foundation  of  cities  in  the  region  north  of  Pale^ne  after 
the  twentieth  year  (ver.  1-6).  With  materials  so  scanty 
as  these,  it  will  be  better  to  group  the  chief  facts  in  aa 
order  which  will  best  enable  us  to  appreciate  thdr  9g- 
nificance. 

1.  Egypt — The  first  act  of  the  foreign  poGcj  of  ^ 
new  reign  must  have  been  to  most  Israelites  a  very 
startling  one.  He  made  afiSnity  with  Pharaoh,  king  of 
Egypt,  He  married  Pharaoh's  daughter  (1  Kings  iii, 
1).  Since  the  time  of  the  ^xode  there  had  been  no 
intercourse  between  the  two  countri».  David  and  hb 
counsellors  had  uken  no  steps  to  promote  iL  Kg>'pi 
had  probably  taken  part  in  assisting  Edom  in  its  lesisc- 
ance  to  David  (1  Chron.  xi,  28 ;  Ewald,  Gesdu  Isr.  m, 
182),  and  had  received  Hadad,  the  prince  of  Edom,  wit^ 
royal  honors.  The  king  had  given  him  his  wife  s  aiitff 
in  marriage,  and  adopted  his  son  into  his  own  faBilr 
(1  Kings  xi,  14-20).  These  steps  indicated  a  ptDpne 
to  support  him  at  some  future  time  more  activdy,  mai 
Solomon's  proposal  of  marriage  was  pEobBhl7  inicwW 
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to  counteract  it  It  was  at  the  time  so  far  eucoessfid 
that  when  Uadad,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  the  dread- 
ed leaders  of  the  armies  of  Israel,  David  and  Joab, 
wished  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  attacking  the  new 
king,  the  court  of  Egypt  rendered  him  no  assistance 
(xi,  21,  22).  The  disturbances  thus  caused,  like  those 
of  a  later  date  in  the  north,  coming  from  the  foundation 
of  a  new  Syrian  kingdom  at  Damascus  by  Kezon  and 
other  fugitives  from  Zobah  (ver.  28-25),  might  well 
lead  Solomon  to  look  out  for  a  powerful  support,  to  ob- 
tain fur  a  new  dynasty  and  a  new  kingdom  a  recognition 
by  one  of  older  fame  and  greater  power.  The  immedi- 
ate results  were  probably  favorable  enough.  The  new 
queen  brought  with  her  as  a  dowry  the  frontier  city  of 
Gezer,  against  which,  as  threatening  the  tranquillity  of 
Israel,  and  as  still  possessed  by  a  remnant  of  the  old 
Canaanites,  Pharaoh  had  led  his  armies.  She  was  re- 
ceived with  all  honor,  the  queen-mother  herself  attend- 
ing to  place  the  diadem  on  her  son^s  brow  on  the  day 
of  his  espousals  (GanL  iii,  11).  Gifts  from  the  nobles 
of  Israel  and  from  Tyre  (the  latter  offered  perhaps  by  a 
Tyrian  princess)  were  lavished  at  her  feet  (Psa.  xlv,  12). 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  ap- 
pears to  have  conformed  to  the  Hebrew  faith,  for  she  is 
mentioned  as  if  apart  from  the  **  strange  women**  who 
aeduoed  Solomon  into  the  toleration  or  practice  of  idol- 
atry (1  Kings  xi,  1),  and  there  are  no  accounts  of  any 
Egyptian  superstitions  being  introduced  during  his 
leign.  The  Egyptian  queen  dwelt  in  a  separate  por- 
tion of  the  city  of  David  till  a  palace  was  reared— the 
presence  of  the  ark  on  Ziou  precluded  the  near  residence 
of  soch  a  foreigner,  though  she  might  have  abandoned 
her  national  gods  (2  Chroo.  viii,  11).  She  dwelt  there 
apparently  with  attendants  of  her  own  race,  **  the  vir- 
gins that  be  her  fellows,"  probably  conforming  in  some 
degree  to  the  religion  of  her  adopted  country.  Accord- 
ing to  a  tradition  which  may  have  some  foundation  in 
spite  of  its  exaggerated  numbers,  Pharaoh  (Psusennes, 
or,  as  in  the  story,  Vaphres)  sent  with  her  workmen  to 
help  in  building  the  Temple  to  the  number  of  80,000 
(  Eupolemufl,  in  Euseb.  Prc^,  Evang,  ii,  80-35).  The 
"  chariots  of  Pharaoh,"  at  any  rate,  appeared  in  royal 
procession  with  a  splendor  hitherto  unknown  (Cant. 
1,9). 

The  ultimate  issue  of  the  alliance  showed  that  it 
was  hollow  and  impolitic  There  may  have  been  a 
revolution  in  Egypt,  changing  the  dynasty  and  trans- 
ferring the  seat  of  power  to  Bubastis  (Ewald,  iii,  889). 
There  was  at  any  rate  a  change  of  policy.  The  court 
of  Egypt  welcomes  the  fugitive  Jeroboam  when  he  is 
known  to  have  aspirations  after  kingly  power.  There, 
we  naay  believe,  by  some  kind  of  compact,  expressed  or 
understood,  was  planned  the  scheme  which  led  first  to 
the  rebellion  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  and  then  to  the  attack 
of  Shishak  on  the  weakened  and  dismantled  kingdom 
of  the  son  of  Solomon.  Evils  such  as  these  were  hardly 
counterbalanced  by  the  trade  opened  by  Solomon  in  the 
fine  linen  of  Egypt,  or  the  supply  of  chariots  and  horses 
which,  as  belonging  to  aggressive  rather  than  defensive 
warfare,  a  wiser  policy  would  have  led  him  to  avoid 
(1  Kings  X,  28,  29). 

2.  Tyre, — The  alliance  with  the  Phoenician  king 
rested  on  a  somewhat  diflTerent  footing.  It  had  been 
part  of  David's  policy  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 
Hiram  bad  been  ''ever  a  lover  of  David."  He,  or  bis 
gnwdiather  (oomp.  the  data  given  in  2  Sam.  v,  11 ;  Jose- 
phus,  A nt.  vii, 8, 2 ;  viii,  5, 8 ;  CotU,  ApAflS;  and  Ewald, 
iii,  287),  had  helped  him  by  supplying  materials  and 
workmen  for  his  palace.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  Solo- 
mon's accession  he  sent  ambassadors  to  salute  him.  A 
correspondence  passed  between  the  two  kings,  which 
ended  in  a  treaty  of  commerce.  (The  letters  are  given 
at  length  by  Joeephus  [i4nt  viii,  2, 8]  and  Eupolemus 
[Ensebins,  Prcep.  Evang,  loc  dt.  ] .)  Israel  was  to  be  sup- 
plied from  Tyre  with  the  materials  which  were  wanted 
for  the  Temple  that  was  to  be  the  glory  of  the  new 
reign.     Gold  from  Ophir,  cedar -wood  firom  Lebanon, 
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probably  also  copper  ftom  Cypms,  and  tin  fifom  Spain 
or  Cornwall  (Niebuhr,  Led,  on  Anc  Uist,  i,  79),  for  the 
brass  which  was  so  highly  valued,  purple  from  Tyre  it- 
self, workmen  from  among  the  Zidoniaus — all  these  were 
wanted  and  were  given.  The  opening  of  Joppa  as  a 
port  created  a  new  coasting -trade,  and  the  materials 
from  Tyre  were  conveyed  to  it  on  floats,  and  thence  to 
Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  il,  16).  The  chief  architect  of  the 
Temple,  though  an  Israelite  on  his  mother's  side,  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  of  Dan  or  Naphtali  [see  Hiram],  was 
yet  by  birth  a  Tyrian,  a  namesake  of  the  king.  In  re- 
turn for  these  exports,  the  Phoenicians  were  only  too 
glad  to  receive  the  com  and  oil  of  Solomon's  territory. 
Their  narrow  strip  of  coast  did  not  produce  enough  fur 
the  population  of  their  cities,  and  then,  as  at  a  later 
period, "  their  country  was  nourished"  by  the  broad  val- 
leys and  plains  of  Samaria  and  Galilee  (Acts  xii,  20). 

The  results  of  the  alliance  did  not  end  here.  Now,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  they  entered 
on  a  career  as  a  commercial  people.  They  joined  the 
Phoenicians  in  their  Mediterranean  voyages  to  the  coasts 
of  Spain.  See  Tarshish.  Solomon's  possession  of  the 
Edomitish  coast  enabled  him  to  open  to  his  ally  a  new 
world  of  commerce.  The  ports  of  Elath  and  Esion- 
geber  were  filled  with  ships  of  Tarshish,  t  e.  merchant- 
ships,  for  the  long  voyages,  manned  chiefly  by  Phoe- 
nicians, but  built  at  Solomon's  expense,  which  sailed 
down  the  iElanitic  Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  on  through  the 
Indian  Ocean,  to  lands  which  had  before  been  hardly 
known  even  by  name,  to  Ophir  and  Sheba,  to  Arabia 
Felix,  or  India,  or  Ceylon ;  and  brought  back,  after  an 
absence  of  nearly  three  years,  treasures  almost  or  alto- 
gether new — gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones,  nard, 
aloes,  sandal- wood,  almug- trees,  and  ivory;  and  last, 
but  not  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  historian,  new  forms  of 
animal  life,  on  which  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  gazed 
with  wondering  eyes,  '^apes  and  peacocks."  The  in- 
terest of  Solomon  in  these  enterprises  was  shown  by  his 
leaving  his  palaces  at  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere  and 
travelling  to  Elath  and  Ezion-geber  to  superintend  the 
consoruction  of  the  fleet  (2  Chron.  viii,  17) ;  perhaps 
also  to  Sidon  for  a  like  purpose.  (The  statement  of 
Justin  Martyr  [^DiaL  c,  Tryph.  c  84],  iv  £(^c^t  il^io- 
XoXarpcc,  receives  by  the  accompanying  Sid  ywatKa 
the  character  of  an  extract  from  some  history  then  ex- 
tant. The  marriage  of  Solomon  with  a  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Tyre  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  [Prop,  Evcmg, 
X,  11].)  To  the  knowledge  thus  gained  we  may  ascribe 
the  wider  thoughts  which  appear  in  the  psalms  of  this 
and  the  following  periods,  as  of  those  who  ^see  the 
wonders  of  the  deep  and  occupy  their  business  in  great 
waters"  (Psa.  cvii,  28-80);  perhaps  also  as  an  expe- 
rience of  the  more  humiliating  accidents  of  sea-travel 
(Prov.  xxiii,  84,  85).  (See  the  monographs  De  Nav^, 
Salom,  by  Wichmannshausen  [Yiteb.  1709],  Huetius 
[in  Ugolino,  voL  vii],  Konigsmann  [Slesv.  1800],  and 
KeiU  [in  Germ.]  [Dorp.  1884].) 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  Phoenician  writers 
quoted  by  Josephus  {AnL  viii,  6, 8),  the  intercourse  of 
the  two  kings  had  in  it  also  something  of  the  sportive 
ness  and  freedom  of  friends.  They  delighted  to  perplex 
each  other  with  hard  questions,  and  laid  wagers  as  to 
their  power  of  answering  them.  Hiram  was  at  flrst  the 
loser  and  paid  his  forfeits ;  but  afterwards,  through  the 
help  of  a  sharp-witted  Tyrian  boy,  Abdemon,  he  solved 
the  hard  problems,  and  was  in  the  end  the  wumer.  (The 
narrative  of  Josephus  implies  the  existence  of  some 
story,  more  or  less  humorous,  in  Tynan  literature,  in 
which  the  wisest  of  the  kings  of  earth  was  baflied  by  a 
boy's  cleverness.  A  singular  pendant  to  this  is  found 
in  the  popular  medi»val  story  of  Solomon  and  Morolf, 
in  which  the  latter  [an  ugly,  deformed  dwarf]  outwits 
the  former.  A  modernized  version  of  this  work  may 
be  found  in  the  WcdhaUa  [Leipsic,  1844].  Older  cop- 
ies, in  Latin  and  German,  of  the  15th  century,  are  in 
the  British  Museum  Library.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Dia- 
logue of  Salomon  and  Saturn  is  a  mere  catechism  of 
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scriptiind  knowledge.)  The  singular  fragment  of  his- 
tory inserted  in  1  Kings  ix,  11-14,  recording  the  cession 
by  Solomon  of  sixteen  cities,  and  Hiram's  dissatbfaction 
with  them,  is  perhaps  connected  with  these  imperial 
wagers.  The  king  of  Tyre  revenges  himself  by  a  Phoe- 
nician bonmot.  8ee  Cabuu  He  fulfils  his  part  of  the 
contract,  and  pays  the  stipulated  price. 

8.  These  were  the  two  most  important  alliances.  The 
absence  of  any  reference  to  Babylon  and  Assyria,  and 
the  fact  that  the  Euphrates  was  recognised  as  the  boun- 
dary of  Solomon's  kingdom  (2  Chron.  ix,  26),  suggest 
the  inference  that  the  Mesopotamian  monarchies  were 
at  this  time  comparatively  feeble.  Other  neighlwring 
nations  were  content  to  pay  annual  ^bute  in  the  form 
of  gifts  (ix,  24).  The  kings  of  the  Hittites  and  of  Syria 
welcomed  the  opening  of  a  new  line  of  commerce  which 
enabled  them  to  find  in  Jerusalem  an  emporium  where 
they  might  get  the  chariots  and  horses  of  Egypt  (1 
Kings  X,  29).  This,  however,  was  obviously  but  a  small 
part  of  the  traffic  organized  by  Solomon.  The  founda- 
tion of  cities  like  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness,  and  Tiph- 
sah  (Thapsacus)  on  the  Euphrates;  of  others  on  the 
route,  each  with  its  own  special  market  for  chariots  or 
horses  or  stores  (2  Chron.  viii,  8-6);  the  erection  of 
lofty  towers  on  Lebanon  (2  Chron.  loc  cit,;  Cant,  vii,  4), 
pointed  to  a  more  distant  commerce,  opening  out  the 
resources  of  Central  Asia,  reaching,  as  that  of  Tyre  did 
afterwards  (availing  itself  of  this  very  route),  to  the 
nomad  tribes  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  seas,  to 
Togarmah  and  Meshech  and  Tubal  (Ezek.  xxvii,  18, 
14;  comp.  Milman,  Hist,  of  the  JewSf  i,  270). 

With  the  few  exceptions  above  noted,  the  reign  of 
Solomon  verified  his  name.  It  was  a  time  of  peace: 
"  he  had  peace  on  all  sides  round  about  him,  and  Judah 
and  Israel  dwelt  safely*^  (1  Kings  iv,  24, 25).  The  arms 
of  David  had  won  the  empire  which  Solomon  now  en- 
joyed. It  was  an  empire  in  the  Oriental  sense,  ex- 
tending from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Mediterranean,  from 
Thapsacus  to  Gaza.  The  outlying  territories  paid  trib- 
ute to  their  suzerain ;  '*  they  that  dwell  in  the  wilder- 
ness bowed  before  him ;  the  kings  of  Tarshish  and  of 
the  isles  brought  presents;  the  kings  of  Sheba  and  Seba 
ofi^ered  gifts ;"  the  Syrian  tribes  beyond  Lebanon  and  as 
far  as  Damascus,  with  Moab,  Ammon,  and  Edom,  the 
Arabian  dans,  the  surviving  aborigines,  and  the  Philis- 
tines, did  homage  and  paid  tribute — "they  brought 
presents,  and  served  Solomon  all  the  days  of  his  life." 
At  the  same  time  proper  measures  or  precautions  were 
taken  to  preserve  peace.  Fortress^  seem  to  have  been 
built  along  the  ridges  of  Lebanon,  and  on  the  frontiers 
"  were  chariot-cities,  and  cities  of  horsemen.**  The  two 
Beth-horons,  on  the  boundary-line  of  the  great  and  un- 
easy tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  on  the  high-road  between 
Jerusalem  and  the  sea-coast,  as  well  from  the  east  as 
from  Philistia  and  Egypt,  were  strongly  fortified — be- 
came **  fenced  cities,  with  walls,  bare,  and  gates"  (2 
Chron.  viii,  5).  For  a  similar  reason  the  old  city  of 
Gezer,  on  the  Philistine  border,  was  rebuilt  and  garri- 
soned ;  and  Hazor  and  Megiddo,  guarding  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  from  Syrian  or  Assyrian  attack,  rose  into 
great  fortifications.  No  doubt,  also,  on  the  south,  and 
fronting  Idumiea  and  the  desert,  similar  military  sta- 
tions were  placed  at  intervals.  Such  a  congeries  of 
kingdoms  has  but  a  loose  coherence,  and  continues  united 
only  so  long  as  the  central  controlling  power  maintains 
its  predominance,  so  that  Solomon's  empire,  made  up 
of  those  heterogeneous  materials,  fell  to  pieces  at  his 
death  and  the  revolution  that  so  closely  followed  it. 

4.  The  survey  of  the  influence  exercised  by  Solomon 
on  surrounding  nations  would  be  incomplete  if  we  were 
to  pass  over  that  which  was  more  directly  personal — 
the  fame  of  his  glory  and  his  wisdom.  The  legends 
which  pervade  the  East  are  probably  not  merely  the 
expansion  of  the  scanty  notices  of  the  Old  Test.,  but  (as 
suggested  above),  like  those  which  gather  round  the 
names  of  Nimrod  and  Alexander,  the  result  of  the  im- 
pression made  by  the  personal  presence  of  one  of  the 


mighty  ones  of  the  earth.     Oties  like  Tadmor  sb4 
Tiphsah  were  not  likely  to  have  been  founded  In-  a  ki^ 
who  had  never  seen  and  chosen  the  sites.    2  CbroQ.Tin, 
8, 4,  implies  the  journey  which  Josephus  speaks  <^  (JC 
viii,  6, 1),  and  at  Tadmor  Solomon  was  within  one  dsr's 
journey  of  the  Euphrates,  and  six  of  BabyloQ.    (So 
Josephus,  loe.  eit,;  but  the  day's  journey  mo^  htve 
been  a  long  one.)     Wherever  the  ships  of  Tanhidt 
went,  they  carried  with  them  the  report,  losing  notbi^ 
in  its  passage,  of  what  their  crews  bad  seen  and  heard. 
The  impression  made  on  the  Incas  of  Peru  by  the  power 
and  knowledge  of  the  Spaniards  offers  perhaps  the  neir- 
est  approach  to  what  fklls  so  little  within  the  limits  of 
our  experience,  though  there  was  there  oo  personal  eeo- 
tre  round  which  the  admiration  could  gather  itsdt  Iht 
journey  of  the  queen  of  Sheba,  though  from  its  ditam- 
stances  the  most  conspicuous,  did  not  stand  alone.  T^ 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  whole  line  of  eoojarr 
between  it  and  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  saw  with  amazemem 
the  '* great  train;**  the  men  with  their  swarthy  £Kes, 
the  camels  bearing  spices  and  gold  and  gems,  of  a  qoeoi 
who  had  come  from  the  far  South,  because  she  had 
heard  of  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  connected  with  it 
**  the  name  of  Jehovah**  (1  Rings  x,  1).    She  came  wick 
hard  questions  to  test  that  wisdom,  and  the  wocds  jos 
quoted  may  throw  light  upon  their  nature^    Not  riddki 
and  enigmas  only,  such  as  the  sportive  fancy  of  the 
East  delights  in,  but  the  ever-old,  ever-new,  probteoH 
of  life,  such  as,  even  in  that  age  and  country,  were  vex- 
ing the  hearts  of  the  speakers  in  the  book  of  Job,  wen 
stirring  in  her  mind  when  she  communed  with  SokfoaB 
of  <*ali  that  was  in  her  heart**  (2  Chron.  x,  2).    Sto 
meets  us  the  representative  of  a  body  whom  the  dedica- 
tion-prayer shows  to  have  been  numerooa,  the  atrugen 
**  coming  from  a  far  country**  because  of  the  *'gnai. 
name**  of  Jehovah  (1  Rings  viii,  41),  many  of  thm 
princes  themselves,  or  the  messengers  of  kings  (2  Omc 
ix,  28).    The  historians  of  Israel  delighted  to.  dwefl  i« 
her  confession  that  the  reality  surpassed  the  fame,  ^tbe 
one  half  of  the  greatness  of  thy  wisdom  was  not  toH 
me**  (ver.  6 ;  Ewakl,  iii,  858).   (See  Schramm,  De  Fame 
iSafom.  [Herb.  1746].) 

The  territory  of  Sheba,  according  to  Strabo,  leadMd 
so  far  north  as  to  meet  that  of  the  NabathaaBS,  al- 
though its  proper  seat  was  at  the  aouthemmost  aa^ 
of  Arabia.  The  very  rich  presents  made  by  the  qaea 
show  the  extreme  value  of  her  commerce  with  ^  ik- 
brew  monarch ;  and  this  early  interchange  of  bo^atafoy 
derives  a  peculiar  interest  from  the  fact  that  in  moA 
later  ages — those  of  the  Maccabees  and  downward— the 
intercourse  of  the  Jews  with  Sheba  became  so  intiDite. 
and  their  influence,  and  even  power,  bo  great.  Jevsk 
circurocinon  took  root  there,  and  princes  held  sfnf 
who  were  caUed  Jewish.  The  language  of  Sheba  ii  be- 
lieved to  have  been  strongly  different  from  the  hteau 
Arabic;  yet,  like  the  Ethiopic,  it  belonged  to  the  grest 
Syro-Arabian  family,  and  was  not  alien  to  the  Hebrew 
in  the  same  sense  that  the  Egyptian  w^;  and  the 
great  ease  with  which  the  pure  monotheism  of  the  BIso- 
cabees  propagated  itself  in  Sheba  gives  plaiisibiltty  to 
the  opinion  that  even  at  the  time  of  Solomon  the  pcnpk 
of  Sheba  had  much  religious  superiority  over  the  Aribi 
and  Syrians  in  generaL  If  so,  it  becxNoes  dear  bov 
the  curiosity  of  the  southern  queen  would  be  worked 
upon  by  seeing  the  riches  of  the  distant  naonardi, 
whose  purer  creed  must  have  been  carried  everrwhcR 
with  them  by  his  sailors  and  servants*     See  Sbebjl 

V.  Internal  History.  —  I,  A  dmvtistrative  CapncStf,^ 
We  can  now  enter  upon  the  reign  of  Solomon,  in  its 
bearing  upon  the  history  of  Israel,  without  the  necesitr 
of  a  digression.  The  first  prominent  scene  is  one  wiaA 
presents  his  character  in  its  noblest  aspect.  There  were 
two  holy  places  which  divided  the  reverence  of  tbe 
people — the  ark  and  its  provisional  tabernacle  at  Jen- 
salem,  and  the  original  tabernacle  of  the  copgregaiica, 
which,  after  many  wanderings,  was  now  pitehed  at  G^ 
eon.    It  was  thought  right  that  the  new  king  sfaoaU 
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offer  solemn  sacrifices  at  both.  After  those  at  Gibenn 
there  came  that  vision  of  the  night  which  has  in  all 
ages  borne  its  noble  witness  to  the  hearts  of  rulers.  Nut 
for  riches,  or  long  life,  or  victory  over  enemies,  would 
the  son  of  David,  then  at  least  true  to  his  high  calling, 
feeling  himself  as  ^^  a  little  child**  in  comparison  with 
the  vaatneas  of  his  work,  offer  his  supplications,  but  for 
a  "  wise  and  understanding  heart,"  that  he  might  judge 
the  people.  The  ''speech  pleased  the  Lord."  There 
came  in  answer  the  promise  of  a  wisdom  "  like  which 
there  had  been  none  before;  like  which  there  should 
be  none  after"  (1  Kings  iii,  &-16).  So  far  all  was  welL 
The  praver  was  a  right  and  noble  one.  Yet  there  is. 
also  a  contrast  between  it  and  the  prayers  of  David 
which  accounts  for  many  other  contrasts.  The  desire 
of  David*8  heart  is  not  chiefly  for  wisdom,  but  for  holi- 
ness. He  is  conscious  of  an  oppressing  evil,  and  seeks 
to  be  delivered  from  it.  He  repents,  and  falls,  and  re- 
pents again.  Solotpoon  asks  only  for  wisdom.  He  has 
a  lofty  ideal  before  him,  and  seeks  to  accomplish  it;  but 
he  is  as  yet  haunted  by  no  deeper  yearnings,  and  speaks 
as  one  who  has  ^  no  need  of  repentance." 

The  wisdom  asked  for  was  given  in  large  measure, 
and  took  a  varied  range.  The  wide  world  of  nature, 
animate  and  inanimate,  which  the  enterprises  of  his 
subjects  were  throwing  open  to  him,  the  Uves  and  char- 
acters of  men,  in  all  their  surface-weaknesses,  in  all  their 
inner  depths,  lay  before  him,  and  he  took  cognizance  of 
alL  But  the  highest  wisdom  was  that  wanted  for  the 
highest  work,  for  governing  and  guiding,  and  the  his- 
torian hastens  to  give  an  illustration  of  it.  The  pat- 
tern-instance is  in  all  its  circumstances  thoroughly  Ori- 
entaL  The  king  sits  in  the  gate  of  the  city,  at  the  early 
dawn,  to  settle  any  disputes,  however  strange,  between 
any  litigants,  however  humble.  In  the  rough-and-ready 
test  which  turns  the  scales  of  evidence,  before  so  evenly 
balanced,  there  is  a  kind  of  rough  humor  as  well  as  sa- 
gacity specially  attractive  to  the  Eastern  mind,  then 
and  at  all  times  (1  Rings  iii,  16-28). 

But  the  powgr  to  rule  showed  itself  not  in  judging 
only,  but  in  organizing.  The  system  of  government 
which  he  inherited  from  David  received  a  fuller  expan- 
sion. Prominent  among  the  ^  princes"  of  his  kingdom, 
L  e.  officers  of  his  own  appointment,  were  members  of 
the  priestly  order:  Azariah  the  son  of  Zadok,  Zadok 
hinkself  the  high-priest,  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada 
as  captain  of  the  host,  another  Azariah  and  Zabud,  the 
8c»i8  of  l^athan — one  over  the  officers  (Nitstwibim)  who 
acted  as  purveyors  to  the  king's  household  (1  Kings  iv, 
2-5},  the  other  in  the  more  confidential  character  of 
**  king's  friend."  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  the 
two  scribes  (Sopierim)y  the  king's  secretaries,  drawing 
np  his  edicts  and  the  like  [see  Scribe],  Elihoreph  and 
Ah  lab,  the  recorder  or  annidist  of  the  king's  reign  {Masi>- 
kir),  the  superintendent  of  the  king's  house  and  house- 
hold expenses  (Isa.  xxii,  16),  including  probably  the 
hareoa.  The  last  in  order,  at  once  the  most  indispensa- 
ble and  the  most  hated,  was  Adoniram,  who  presided 
**  over  the  tribute,"  that  word  including  probably  the 
personal  service  of  forced  labor  (oomp.  Keil,  Comm,  ad 
loc,  and  Ewald,  Gesch.  Jar,  iii,  884). 

^  JExcheguer, — The  last  name  leads  us  to  the  king's 
finances.  The  first  impression  of  the  facts  given  us  is 
that  of  abounding  plenty.  That  all  the  drinking-ves- 
sels  of  the  two  palaces  should  be  of  pure  gold  was  a 
small  thing,  **  nothing  accounted  of  in  the  days  of  Solo- 
moo"  C^  Kings  x,  21).  **  Silver  was  in  Jerusalem  as 
stooes,  and  cedars  as  the  sycamore-trees  in  the  vale" 
(x,  27^.  The  people  were  **  eating  and  drinking  and 
making  merry"  (iv,  20).  The  treasures  left  by  David 
for  building  the  Temple  might  well  seem  almost  inex- 
haustible (1  Chron.  xxix,  1-7).  (We  labor,  however, 
under  a  twofold  uncertainty,  [1]  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  numbers,  [2]  as  to  the  value  of  the  terms.  Pri- 
deanxy  followed  by  Lewis,  estimates  the  amount  at 
XS38,OO0,000,  yet  the  savings  of  the  later  years  of  Da- 
vid*8  life,  for  one  special  purpose,  could  hardly  have 


surpassed  the  nadonal  debt  of  England  [comp.  Mihnan, 
f/ietory  of  the  Jews,  i,  267].)  The  large  quantities  of 
the  precious  metals  imported  from  Ophir  and  Tarshish 
would  speak,  to  a  people  who  had  not  learned  the  les- 
sons of  a  long  experience,  of  a  boundless  source  of  wealth 
(1  Rings  ix,  28).  All  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  sub- 
ject provinces  paid  tribute  in  the  form  of  gifts,  in  mon- 
ey and  in  kind,  **  at  a  fixed  rate  year  by  year"  (x,  25). 
Monopolies  of  trade,  then,  as  at  all  times  in  the  East, 
contributed  to  the  king's  treasury,  and  the  trade  in  the 
fine  linen  and  chariots  and  horses  of  Egypt  must  have 
brought  in  Urge  profits  (ver.  28, 29).  The  king's  domain- 
lands  were  apparently  let  out,  as  vineyards  or  for  other 
purposes,  at  a  fixed  annual  rental  (Cant  viii,  11).  Upon 
the  Israelites  (probably  not  rill  the  later  period  of  his 
reign)  there  was  levied  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  on  their 
produce  (1  Sam.  viii,  15).  All  the  provinces  of  his  own 
kingdom,  grouped  apparently  in  a  special  order  for  this 
purpose,  were^  bound  each  in  turn  to  supply  the  king's 
enormous  household  with  provisions  (1  Kings  iv,  21-28). 
The  total  amount  thus  brought  into  the  treasury  in 
gold,  exclusive  of  all  payments  in  kind,  amounted  to 
666  talents  (x,  14).    See  Tax. 

The  profound  peace  which  the  nation  enjoyed  as  a 
fruit  of  David's  victories  stimulated  the  industry  of  all 
Israel.  The  tribes  beyond  the  Jordan  had  become  rich 
by  the  plunder  of  the  Hagarenes,  and  had  a  wide  dis- 
trict where  their  cattle  might  multiply  to  an  indefinite 
extent.  The  agricultural  tribes  enjoyed  a  soil  and  cli- 
mate in  some  parts  eminently  fruitful,  and  in  all  richly 
rewarding  the  toil  of  irrigation ;  so  that,  in  the  security 
of  peace,  nothing  more  was  wanted  to  develop  the  re- 
sources of  the  nation  than  markets  for  its  various  prod- 
uce. In  food  for  men  and  cattle,  in  timber  and  fruit- 
trees,  in  stone,  and  probably  in  the  useful  metals,  the 
land  supplied  of  itself  all  the  first  wants  of  its  people  in 
abundance.  For  exportation,  it  is  distinctly  stated  that 
wheat,  barley,  oil,  and  wine  were  in  chief  demand ;  to 
which  we  may  conjecturally  add,  wool,  hides,  and  other 
raw  materials.  The  king  undoubtedly  had  large  dis- 
tricts and  extensive  herds  of  his  own ;  but  besides  this, 
he  received  presents  tn  kind  from  his  own  people  and 
from  the  subject  nations;  and  it  was  possible  in  this 
way  to  make  demands  upon  them,  without  severe  op- 
pression, to  an  extent  that  b  unbearable  where  taxes 
must  be  paid  in  gold  or  silver.  He  was  himself  at  once 
monarch  and  merchant ;  and  we  may  vrith  much  confi- 
dence infer  that  no  private  merchant  will  be  allowed  to 
compete  with  a  prince  who  has  assumed  the  mercantile 
character.  By  his  intimate  commercial  union  with  the 
Tyrians,  he  was  put  into  the  most  favorable  of  all  posi- 
tions for  disposing  of  his  goods.  That  energetic  nation, 
possessing  so  small  a  strip  of  territory,  had  much  need 
of  various  raw  produce  for  their  own  wants.  Another 
large  demand  was  made  by  them  for  the  raw  materials 
of  manufactures,  and  for  articles  which  they  could  with 
advantage  sell  again ;  and  as  they  were  able  to  furnish 
so  many  acceptable  luxuries  to  the  court  of  Solomon,  a 
most  active  change  soon  commenced.  Only  second  in 
importance  to  this,  and  superior  in  fame,  was  the  com- 
merce of  the  Red  Sea,  which  could  not  have  been  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted  without  the  aid  of  Tyrian  enter- 
prise and  experience.  The  navigation  to  Sheba,  and 
the  districts  beyond — whether  of  Eastern  Arabia  or  of 
Africa— in  spite  of  its  tediousness,  was  highly  lucrative, 
from  the  vast  diversity  of  productions  between  the  coun- 
tries so  exchanging;  while,  as  it  was  a  trade  of  monop- 
oly, a  very  disproportionate  share  of  the  whole  gain  fell 
to  the  carriers  of  the  merchandise.  The  Egyptians 
were  the  only  nation  who  might  have  been  rivals  in 
the  southern  maritime  traffic;  but  their  religion  and 
their  exclusive  principles  did  not  favor  sea-voyages; 
and  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  at  this  early 
period  they  abstained  from  sending  their  own  people 
abroad  for  commerce.  The  goods  brought  back  from 
the  south  were  chiefly  gold,  precious  stones,  spice,  al- 
mng  or  other  scented  woods,  and  ivory,  all  of  which 
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were  probably  so  abundant  in  their  native  regions  as  to 
be  parted  with  ou  easy  terms ;  and  of  course  were  all 
admirably  suited  for  re-exportation  to  Europe.  The 
carrying-tradef  which  was  thus  shared  between  Solo- 
mon and  the  Tyrians,  was  probably  the  most  lucrative 
part  of  the  southern  and  eastern  commerce.  How  large 
a  portion  of  it  went  on  by  caravans  of  camels  is  wholly 
unknown,  yet  that  this  branch  was  considerable  is  cer- 
tain. From  Egypt  Solomon  imported  not  only  linen 
yam,  but  even  horses  and  chariots,  which  were  sold 
again  to  the  princes  of  Syria  and  of  the  Hittites ;  and 
were  probably  prized  for  the  superior  breed  of  the 
horses,  and  for  the  light,  strong,  and  elegant  structure 
of  the  chariots.  Wine,  being  abundant  in  Palestine, 
and  wholly  wanting  in  Egypt,  was  no  doubt  a  principal 
means  of  repayment.  Moreover,  Solomon's  fortifying 
of  Tadmor  (or  Palm3rra),  and  retention  of  Thapeacus  ou 
the  Euphrates,  show  that  he  had  an  important  interest 
in  the  direct  land  and  river  trade  to  Babylon;  although 
we  have  no  details  on  this  subject.  The  difficulty 
which  meets  us  lb,  to  imagine  by  what  exports,  light 
enough  to  bear  land-carriage,  he  was  able  to  pay  for  his 
imports.  We  may  conjecture  that  he  sent  out  Tyrian 
cloths  and  trinketa,  or  Egyptian  linen  of  the  finest  fab- 
ric ;  yet  in  many  of  these  things  the  Babylonians  also 
excelled.  On  the  whole,  when  yre  consider  that  in  the 
case  of  Solomon  the  commercial  wealth  of  the  entire 
community  was  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  gov- 
ernment, that  much  of  the  trade  was  a  monopoly,  and 
that  all  was  assisted  or  directed  by  the  experience  and 
eneigy  of  the  Tyrians,  the  overwhelming  richee  of  this 
eminent  merchant-sovereign  are  perhaps  not  surprising. 
It  was  hardly  possible,  however,  that  an}'  financial 
system  could  bear  the  strain  of  the  king's  passion  for 
magnificence.  The  cost  of  the  Temple  was,  it  is  true, 
provided  for  by  David's  savings  and  the  offerings  of 
the  people ;  but  even  while  that  was  building,  yet  moje 
when  it  was  finished,  one  structure  followed  another 
with  ruinous  rapidity.  A  palace  for  himself,  grander 
than  that  which  Hiram  had  built  for  his  father;  anoth- 
er for  Pharaoh's  daughter;  the  house  of  the  forest  of 
Lebanon,  in  which  he  sat  in 'his  court  of  judgment,  the 
pillars  all  of  cedar,  seated  on  a  throne  of  ivory  and  gold, 
in  which  six  lions  on  either  side,  the  symbols  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  appeared  (as  in  the  thrones  of  Assyria, 
Layard,  Nin,  and  Bah,  ii,  80)  standing  on  the  steps  and 
supporting  the  arms  of  the  chair  (1  Kings  vii,  1-12;  x, 
1^-20) ;  ivory  palaces  and  ivory  towers,  used  apparently 
for  the  king's  armory  (Psa.  xl v,  8 ;  Cant,  iv, 4 ;  vii,  4) ;  the 
ascent  from  his  own  palace  to  the  house  or  palace  of  Jeho- 
vah (1  Rings  X,  5) ;  a  summer-palace  in  Lebanon  (ix,  19 ; 
Cant,  vii,  4) ;  stately  gardens  at  Etham,  paradise*  like 
those  of  the  great  Eastern  kings  (Eccles.  ii,  5, 6;  Joee- 
phns,  A nU  viii,  7, 8)  [see  Paradisb]  ;  the  foundation  of 
something  like  a  stately  school  or  college ;  costly  aque- 
ducts bringing  water,  it  may  be,  from  the  well  of  Beth- 
lehem, dear  to  David's  heart*  to  supply  the  king's  pal- 
ace in  Jerusalem  (Ewald,  iii,  828) ;  the  fortifications  of 
Jemsalem  completed,  those  of  other  cities  begun  (1 
Kings  ix,  15-19);  and,  above  all,  the  harem,  with  all 
the  expenditure  which  it  involved  on  slaves  and  slave- 
dealers,  on  concubines  and  eunuchs  (1  Sam.  viii,  15 ;  1 
Ghron.  xxviii,  1),  on  men-singers  and  women-singers 
(Eocles.  ii,  8) — these  rose  before  the  wondering  eyes  of 
bis  people  and  dazzled  them  with  their  magnificence. 
All  the  equipment  of  his  court,  the  *' apparel"  of  his 
servants,  was  on  the  same  scale.  If  he  went  from  his 
hall  of  judgment  to  the  Temple,  he  marched  between 
two  lines  of  soldiers,  each  with  a  burnished  shield  of 
gold  (1  Kings  x,  16, 17 ;  Ewald,  iii,  820).  If  he  went 
on  a  royal  progress  to  his  paradise  at  Etham,  he  went 
in  snow-white  raiment,  riding  in  a  stately  chariot  of 
cedar,  decked  with  silver  and  gold  and  purple,  carpeted 
with  the  costliest  tapestry  worked  by  the  daughters  of 
Jerusalem  (Cant,  iii,  9,  1*0).  A  body-guard  attended 
him, "  threescore  valiant  men,"  tallest  and  handsomest 
of  the  sooa  of  Israel,  in  the  freshness  of  their  youth,  ar* 


rayed  in  T3rrian  purple,  their  long  black  hair  ipriakW 
freshly  every  day  with  gold-dust  (ver.  7,  8 ;  io&e^^bm, 
A  nt,  viii,  7, 8).     Forty  thousand  stalls  of  boiaes  for  \at 
chariots,  and  twelve  thousand  horsemen,  made  up  the 
measure  of  his  magnificence  (1  Kings  ir,  26).    If  sow 
of  the  public  works  h«i  the  plea  of  utility— --tbe  hnJA- 
cadon  of  soo>e  cities  for  purposes  of  defence  (Milb 
[the  suburb  of  Jerusalem],  Hazor,  Me;giddo,  the  tvo 
Beth-horons) ;  the  foundation  of  others  (TadoMr  aad 
Tiphsah)  fur  purposes  of  oommerce — these  were  waa^ 
the  pomps  of  a  selfish  luxury;  and  the  people,  after  the 
first  daauele  was  over,  felt  that  they  were  so.    As  Uk 
treasury  became  empty,  taxes  multiplied  and  mooopo- 
lies  became  more  irksome.    Even  tbe  Israelites,  bci^ 
the  conscription  which  brought  them  into  the  kiagi 
armies  (ix,  22),  were  subject,  though  for  a  part  ooh'  vi 
each  year,  to  the  ctnrSe  of  compulsoiy  labor  (v,  13U 
The  revolution  that  followed  had,  like  most  other  im- 
lutions,  financial  disorder  as  the  chief  among  its  caiuei. 
The  people  complained,  not  of  the  king's  idolatry,  bet 
of  their  burdens,  of  his  **  grievous  yoke*^  (xii,  4).    Tbrir 
hatred  fell'  heaviest  on  Adonirsm,  who  was  over  the 
tribute.     If,  on  the  one  side,  the  division  of  the  kinf^ 
dom  came  as  a  penalty  for  Solomon's  idolatrous. apos- 
tasy from  Jehovah,  it  was,  on  another,  the  Nemesis  of  a 
selfish  passion  for  glory,  itself  the  must  terrible  of  a£ 
idolatries. 

8.  Structure*. — It  remains  for  us  to  trace  that  other 
downfall,  belonging  more  visibly,  though  not  moie  lesl- 
ly,  to  his  religious  life,  from  the  loftiest  height  eva  t^ 
the  lowest  depth.  The  building  and  dedication  of  xhe 
Temple  are  obviously  the  representatives  of  the  formec 
That  was  the  special  usk  which  he  inherited  from  bis 
father,  and  to  that  he  gave  himself  with  all  his  liean 
and  strength.  He  came  to  it  with  all  the  noble  tlioagfais 
as  to  the  meaning  and  grounds  of  worship  which  Im 
father  and  Nathan  could  instil  into  him.  We  have  ^ 
ready  seen,  in  speaking  of  his  iutereonrse  with  Trtt^ 
what  measures  he  took  for  its  completion.  All  th£ 
can  be  said  as  to  its  architecture,  pioportiona,  materiab, 
and  the  organization  of  the  ministering  priests  and  Le- 
vites,  will  be  found  elsewhere.  See  Tkmflb.  Here  k 
will  be  enough  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  fi^hsgs 
of  the  men  of  Judah  as  they  watched,  daring  aeves 
long  years,  the  cydopean  foundations  of  vmt  sues 
(still  remaining  when  all  else  has  perished  [EwakI,  to, 
297])  gradually  rising  up  and  covering  tbe  area  ^  the 
threshing-fioor  of  Araunah,  materials  arriving 
ually  from  Joppa,  cedar  and  gold  and  silver, 
^  without  weight"*  from  the  foundries  of  Suceoch  aad 
Zarethan,  stones  ready  hewn  and  squared  from  the 
quarries.  Far  from  colossal  in  its  size,  it  was  ooosfjara- 
ous  chiefly  by  the  lavish  use,  within  and  witboaL  af 
the  gold  of  Ophir  and  Parvafro.  It  glittered  in  the 
morning  sun  (as  has  been  well  said)  like  the  aancmirr 
of  an  El  Dorado  (Milman,  tiitL  of  the  Jews,  u  3aS> 
Throughout  the  whole  work  the  tranquillity  of  the 
kingly  city  was  unbroken  by  the  soond  of  the  work- 
man's hammer : 

*'  Like  some  tall  palm  tbe  noiselcM  fiibric  ^raog.** 


We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  even  now  tbere 
some  darker  shades  in  the  picture.  Not  reverence  cmhr 
for  tbe  holy  city,  but  the  wish  to  shut  out  frcwn  sigbt 
the  misery  he  had  caused,  to  close  his  ears  against  cries 
which  were  rising  daily  to  the  ears  of  tbe  llard  of  Sab- 
aoth,  led  him  probably  to  place  the  works  ooanected 
with  tbe  Temple  at  as  great  a  distance  as  possible  fnm 
the  Temple  itself.  Forgetful  of  the  lessons  taxif^  fa? 
the  history  of  his  own  people,  and  of  tbe  precepts  ^ 
the  law  (Exod.  xxii,  21 ;  xxiii,  9  et  aL),  foUowing  the 
example  of  David's  policy  in  its  least  noble  aspect  (1 
Chron.  xxii,  2),  he  reduced  the  **  strangers'*  in  tbe  land. 
the  remnant  of  the  CanaaniUsh  races  who  had  cbotvc 
the  alternative  of  conformity  to  the  religioo  of  th«ii 
conquerors,  to  the  state  of  helots,  and  made  their  USt 
<' bitter  with  all  hard  bondage."      See 
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Copying  tbe  Pharaohs  in  their  magnificence,  lie  copied 
them  also  in  their  disregard  of  human  sniTering.  Act- 
ing, probably,  under  the  same  counsels  as  had  prompt- 
Hi  that  measure,  on  the  result  of  David's  census,  he 
idzed  on  these  '^  strangers"  for  the  weary,  servile  toil 
igainst  which  the  free  spirit  of  Israel  would  have  re- 
belled. One  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand,  with 
vives  and  diUdren  in  proportion,  were  torn  from  their 
homes  and  sent  off  to  the  quarries  and  the  forests  of 
Lebanon  (1  Kings  v,  15 ;  2  Cbron.  ii,  17, 18).  Even  the 
[snelites,  though  not  reduced  permanently  to  tbe  be- 
^  state  (viii,  9),  were  yet  summoned  to  take  their 
(hare,  by  rotation,  in  the  same  labor  (1  Kings  v,  18, 14). 
}ne  trace  of  the  special  servitude  of  **  these  hewers  of 
tone**  continued  long  afterwards  in  tbe  existence  of  a 
mdy  of  men  attached  to  the  Temple,  and  known  as 
wlomoo's  servants  (q.  v.). 

Besides  the  great  work  which  has  rendered  the  name 
if  Soknnon  .so  famous— tbe  Temple  at  Jerusalem — we 
ire  iuformed  of  the  palaces  which  he  built,  viz.  his  own 
udace,  tbe  queen's  palace,  and  the  house  of  the  forest 
»f  Lebanon,  his  porch  (or  piazza)  for  no  specified  object, 
md  his  porch  of  judgmept,  or  law-court.   He  also  added 

0  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  fortified  Millo  (**  in  the 
ity  of  David,"  2  Cbron.  xxxii,  5)  and  many  other 
crongholds.  The  Temple  seems  to  have  been  of  very 
mall  dimensions— sixty  cubits  long,  twenty  broad,  and 
fairty  high  (1  Kings  vi,  8) — or  smaller  than  many 
Doderate-sized  parish  churches;  but  it  was  wonder- 
id  for  the  lavish  use  of  precious  materials.  Whether 
be  three  palaces  were  parts  of  the  same  great  pile  re- 
sains  uncertain.  The  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon, 
t  has  been  ingeniously  conjectured,  was  so  called  from 
be  multitude  of  cedar  pillars,  similar  to  a  forest.  That 
kilomon's  own  house  was  of  far  greater  extent  than  the 
Temi^  appears  from  its  having  occupied  thirteen  years 
D  building,  while  the  Temple  was  finished  in  seven.  In 
in  these  works  he  had  the  aid  of  the  Tjrrians,  whose 
kill  in  hewing  timber  and  in  carving  stone,  and  in  tbe 
ipplieation  of  machines  for  conveying  heavy  masses, 
ras  of  the  first  importance.  The  cedar  was  cut  from 
fount  Lebanon,  and,  as  would  appear,  from  a  district 
rhieb  belonged  to  the  Tyrians;  either  because  in  the 
lebrew  parta  of  the  mountain  the  timber  was  not  so 
toe,  or  fkom  want  of  roads  by  which  it  might  be  con- 
veyed. The  hewing  was  superintended  by  Tjnrian  car> 
enters,  but  aU  the  hard  labor  was  performed  by  Hebrew 
oodmen.  This  circumstance  discloses  to  us  an  impor- 
tot  &ct — the  existence  of  so  large  a  body  of  public 
laves  In  the  heart  of  the  Israelitish  monarchy,  who  are 
edconed  at  168,600  in  2  Cbron.  ii,  17  (  see  also  1  Kings 
c,  20^^3.  During  the  preparation  for  the  Temple,  it  is 
tated  (ver.  18-18)  that  70,000  men  were  employed  to 
•ear  bivdens,  80,000  hewers  of  wood  in  tbe  mountains, 
iendes  8800  overseers.    The  meaning  of  this,  however, 

1  rather  obficure;  since  it  also  states  that  there  was  a 
levy"  of  80,000,  of  whom  10,000  at  a  time  went  to 
^ebanon.  Perhaps  the  160,000  was  the  whole  number 
lable  to  serve,  of  whom  only  one  fifth  was  actually  called 
«it.  From  the  large  number  said  to  **  bear  burdens," 
re  may  infer  that  the  mode  of  working  was  very  lavish 
f  human  exertion,  and  little  aided  by  tbe  strength  of 
«asts.  It  is  inferred  that  at  least  the  Hittites  had 
eoognised  princes  of  their  own,  since  they  are  named 
B  purchasen  of  Egyptian  chariots  from  Solomon;  yet 
be  mass  of  these  nations  were  clearly  pressed  down  by 
1  cruel  bondage,  which  must  have  reacted  on  the  op- 
•fcsaors  at  every  time  of  weakness.  The  word  DX3, 
rhich  is  translated  ''levy"  and  **  tribute,"  means  espe- 
ially  the  personal  service  performed  by  public  slaves, 
nd  is  rendered  "task"  in  Exod.  i,  11,  when  speaking 
f  the  Israelites  in  Egypt. 

Until  the  Temple  was  flnbhed,  tbe  tabernacle  ap- 
pears to  have  continued  at  Gibeon,  although  the  ark 
lad  been  brought  by  David  to  Zion  (2  Cbron.  i,  8, 4). 
>irid,  it  appears,  had  pitched  a  tent  on  puipose  to  re- 


ceive the  ark,  where  Asaph  and  his  brethren  the  Levites 
ministered  before  it  with  singing,  while  Zadok  and  his 
brethren  the  priests  ministered  before  the  tabernacle  at 
Gibeon  with  sacrifices  (1  Cbron.  xv,  16-24;  xvi,  87-40). 
This  shows  that  even  in  David's  mind  tbe  idea  of  a  sin- 
gle centre  of  religious  unity  was  not  fully  formed,  as 
the  co-ordinate  authority  of  Abiathar  and  Zadok  indi- 
cates that  no  single  high-priest  was  recognised.  But 
from  the  time  of  the  dedication  of  the  Temple,  not  only 
the  ark,  but  all  the  holy  vessels  ftom  the  tabernacle 
were  brought  into  it  (1  Kings  viii,  4),  and  the  high- 
priest  naturally  confined  his  ministrations  to  the  Tem- 
ple, Zadok  having  been  left  without  an  equal  by  the 
disgrace  of  Abiathar.  Nevertheless,  the  whole  of  the 
later  history  of  the  Jewish  monarchy,  even  undor  the 
most  pious  kings,  proves  that  the  mass  of  the  nation 
never  became  reconciled  to  the  new  idea,  that ''  in  Jeru- 
salem (alone)  was  the  place  where  they  ought  to  wor- 
ship." Tbe ''  high  places,"  at  which  Jehovah  was  wor- 
shipped with  sacrifioB,  are  perpetually  alluded  to  in  terms 
which  show  that,  until  the  reign  of  Josiah,  it  was  im- 
possible for  kings,  priests,  or  prophets  to  bring  aboui  a 
uniformity  and  central  superintendence  of  the  national 
religion. 

After  seven  yean  and  a  half  the  work  on  the  Tem- 
ple was  completed,  and  the  day  came  to  which'  all  Isra- 
elites looked  back  as  the  culminating  glory  of  their  na- 
tion. Their  worship  was  now  established  on  a  scale 
as  stately  as  that  of  other  nations,  while  it  yet  retained 
its  freedom  from  all  worship  that  could  possibly  become 
idolatrous.  Instead  of  two  rival  sanctuaries,  as  before, 
there  was  to  be  one  only.  The  ark  from  Zion,  the  tab- 
ernacle from  Gibeon,  were  both  removed  (2  Cbron.  v,  5) 
and  brought  to  the  new  Temple.  Tbe  choin  of  the 
priests  aad  Levites  met  in  their  fullest  force  arrayed  in 
white  linen.  Then,  it  may  be  for  the  firat  time,  was 
haard  the  noble  hymn  **  lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates, 
and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlasidng  doors,  and  tbe  King 
of  Glory  shall  come  in"  (Milman,  Hist,ofJew$j  i,  268). 
Tbe  trumpeten  and  singere  were  ''as  <me"  in  their 
mighty  hallelujah — "  O  praise  the  Lord,  for  he  is  good, 
for  his  mercy  endureth  forever"  (2  Cbron.  v,  18).  The 
ark  was  solemnly  placed  in  its  golden  sanctuary,  and 
then  "the  cloud,"  tbe  "glory  of  the  Lord,"  filled  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  The  two  tables  of  stone,  associated 
with  the  first  rude  beginnings  of  the  life  of  the  vrilder- 
ness,  were  still,  they  and  they  only,  in  the  ark  which  had 
now  so  magnificent  a  shrine  (ver.  10).  They  bore  their 
witness  to  the  great  laws  of  duty  towards  God  and  man, 
remaining  unchangeable  through  all  the  changes  and 
chances  of  national  or  individnal  life,  from  tbe  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  growth  of  a  national  religion. 
Throughout  the  whole  scene  tbe  person  of  the  king  is 
the  one  central  object,  compared  with  whom  even  priests 
and  prophets  are  for  the  time  subordinate.  Abstaining, 
doubtless,  from  distinctively  priestly  acts,  mich  as  slay- 
ing the  victims  and  offering  incense,  he  yet  appears, 
even  more  than  David  did  in  the  bringing-up  the  ark, 
in  a  liturgical  character.  He,  and  not  Zadok,  blesses 
the  congregation,  offers  up  the  solemn  prayer,  dedicates 
the  Temple.  He,  and  not  any  member  of  tbe  prophetic 
order,  is  then,  and  probably  at  other  times,  the  spokes- 
roan  and  "  preacher"  of  the  people  (Ewald,  Gesch.  Isr, 
iii,  820).  He  takes,  at  least,  some  steps  towards  that 
far-off  (Psa.  ex,  1)  ideal  of  "  a  priest  after  the  order  of 
Melchizedek,"  which  one  of  his  descendants  rashly 
sought  to  fulfil  [see  Uzziah],  but  which  was  to  be  ful- 
filled only  in  a  Son  of  David,  not  the  crowned  leader  of 
a  mighty  nation,  but  despised,  rejected,  crucified.  From 
him  came  the  lofty  prayer— the  noblest  utterance  of  the 
creed  of  Israel — setting  forth  the  distance  and  tbe  near- 
ness of  the  eternal  God,  one,  incomprehensible,  dwelling 
not  in  temples  made  with  hands;  yet  ruling  men,  hear- 
ing their  prayers,  giving  them  all  good  things — ^wisdom, 
peace,  righteousness. 

The  solemn  day  was  followed  by  a  week  of  festival, 
synchronizing  with  tbe  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  time 
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of  the  completed  vintage.  Kepresentativea  of  all  tbe 
tribes,  elders,  fathers,  captains,  proselytes,  it  may  be, 
from  the  newly  acquired  territories  in  Northern  Syria 
(2  Ghron.  yi,  82;  vii,  8) — all  were  assembled,  rejoicing 
in  the  actual  glory  and  the  bright  hopes  of  IsraeL  For 
the  king  himMlf  then,  or  at  a  later  period  (the  narrative 
of  1  Kings  ix  and  2  Chron.  vii  leaves  it  doubtful),  there 
was  a  strange  contrast  to  the  glory  of  that  day.  A  crit- 
icism, mbled  by  iu  own  acuteness,  may  see  in  that 
warning  prophecy  of  sin,  punishment,  desolation,  only  a 
vaticiniiun  ex  evrntu^  added  some  centuries  afterwards 
(Ewald,  iii,  404).  It  is  open  to  us  to  maintain  that, 
with  a  character  such  as  Solomon's,  with  a  religious 
ideal  so  far  beyond  his  actual  life,  such  thoughts  were 
psychologically  probable,  that  strange  misgivings,  sug- 
gested by  the  very  words  of  the  jubilant  hymns  of  the 
day's  solemnity,  might  well  mingle  with  the  shouts  of 
the  people  and  the  hallelujahs  of  the  Levites.  It  is  in 
harmony  with  all  we  know  of  the  work  of  the  Divine 
Teacher  that  those  misgivings  should  receive  an  inter- 
pretation, that  the  king  should  be  taught  that  what  be 
had' done  was  indeed  right  and  good,  but  that  it  was  not 
all,  and  might  not  be  permanent.  Obedience  was  better 
than  sacrifice.    There  was  a  danger  near  at  hand. 

4.  Idolatry, — ^Tbe  danger  came,  and,  in  spite  of  the  warn- 
ing, the  king  fell  Not  very  long  afterwards  the  priests 
and  prophets  had  to  grieve  over  rival  temples  to  Moloch, 
Chemosh,  Ashtaroth;  forms  of  ritual  not  idolatrous  only, 
but  cruel,  dark,  impure.  This  evil  came,  as  the  com- 
piler of  1  Kings  xi,  1-8  records,  as  the  penalty  of  another. 
Partly  from  policy,  seeking  fresh  alliances,  partly  from 
the  terrible  satiety  of  lust  seeking  the  stimulus  of  change, 
he  gave  himself  to  **  strange  women.**  He  found  him- 
self  involved  in  a  fascination  which  led  to  the  worship 
of  strange  gods.  The  starting-point  and  the  goal  are 
g^ven  us.  We  are  left,  from  what  we  know  otherwise, 
to  trace  the  process.  Something  there  was  perhaps  in 
his  very  **  largeness  of  heart,**  so  far  in  advance  oif  the 
traditional  knowledge  of  his  age,  rising  to  higher  and 
wider  thoughts  of  God,  which  predisposed  him  to  it. 
His  converse  with  men  of  other  creeds  and  climes  might 
lead  him  to  anticipate,  in  this  respect,  one  phase  of  rood- 
em  thought,  as  the  confessions  of  the  preacher  in  Kohe- 
leth  anticipate  another.  In  recognising  what  was  true 
in  other  forms  of  faith,  he  might  lose  his  horror  at  what 
was  false — his  sense  of  the  pre-eminence  of  the  truth  re- 
vealed to  him — of  the  historical  continuity  of  the  nation^ 
religious  life.  His  worship  might  go  backward  from 
Jehovah  to  Elohim,  from  Elohim  to  the  ''gods  many 
and  lords  many**  of  the  nations  around.  Jehovah,  Baal, 
Ashtaroth,  Chemosh,  each  form  of  nature- worship,  might 
come  to  seem  equally  true,  equally  acceptable.  The 
women  whom  he  brought  from  other  countries  might 
well  be  allowed  the  luxury  of  their  own  superstitions; 
and,  if  permitted  at  all,  the  worship  must  be  worthy  of 
his  fame  and  be  part  of  his  magniflcence.  With  this 
there  may,  as  Ewald  suggests  (iii,  880),  have  mingled 
political  motives.  He  may  have  hoped,  by  a  policy  of 
toleration,  to  conciliate  neighboring  princes,  to  attract  a 
larger  traffic.  But  probably  also  there  was  another  in- 
fluence less  commonly  taken  into  account  The  wide- 
spread belief  of  the  East  in  the  magic  arts  of  Solomon 
is  not,  it  is  believed,  without  its  foundation  of  truth. 
On  the  one  hand,  an  ardent  study  of  nature,  in  the  pe- 
riod that  precedes  science,  runs  on  inevitably  into  the 
pursuit  of  occult,  mysterious  properties.  On  the  other, 
throughout  the  whole  history  of  Judah,  the  element  of 
idolatry  which  has  the  strongest  hold  on  men*s  minds 
was  the  thaumaturgic — soothsaying,  incantations,  divi- 
nations (2  Kings  i,  2 ,  Isa.  ii,  6  ^  2  Chron.  xxxiii,  6  eL  aL), 
The  religion  of  Israel  opposed  a  stem  prohibition  to  all 
such  perilous  yet  tempting  arts  (Deut.  xviii,  10  ef  oA). 
The  roligions  of  the  nations  around  fostered  them.  Was 
it  strange  that  one  who  found  his  progress  impeded  in 
one  path  should  turn  into  the  other?  So,  at  any  rate, 
it  was.    The  reign  which  began  so  gloriously  was  a  step 

ckward  into  the  gross  darkness  of  fetich  wonhip.   As 


he  left  behind  him  the  legacy  of  luxiny,  selfidmei^  op- 
pression, more  than  oountertMilapcing  all  the  good  of 
higher  art  and  wider  knowledge,  so  he  left  this,  too,  is 
an  ineradicable  eviL  Not  less  truly  thju  tbe  son  of 
Nebat  might  his  name  have  been  written  in  histoid  m 
Solomon  the  son  of  David  who  *^  made  Israel  to  ■&.' 
The  idolatry  of  Solomon  is  commemorated  in  tbe  traifi- 
tionary  name  of  ^*  the  Mount  of  Oflfence,"  given  to  tbe 
southernmost  peak  of  tbe  range  of  which  Olivei  (q.  v.) 
forms  a  parr,  (See  Brucker,  De  Salom,  Idobiatna 
[Lips.  1755] ;  Niemeyer,  Ckarakt,  iv,  562  sq.) 

Disasters  followed  before  long,  aa  tbe  nataral  oomt- 
quence  of  what  was  politically  a  blunder  as  weU  as  n- 
ligiously  a  siiu  The  strength  of  the  nation  rested  <m 
its  unity,  and  its  unity  depended  on  its  faith.  What- 
ever  attractions  the  sensuous  ritual  which  he  intmdncei 
may  have  had  for  the  great  body  of  the  people,  ibe 
priests  and  Levites  must  have  looked  on  tbe  rival  wor- 
ship with  entire  disfavor.  Tbe  zeal  of  tbe  prophetk 
order,  dormant  in  the  eariier  part  of  tbe  reign,  and,  as 
it  were,  hindered  from  its  usual  utterances  by  tbe  raoft 
dazzling  wisdom  of  the  king,  was  now  kiiulled  into  w> 
tive  opposition.  Ahijah  of  Shiloh,  as  if  tmugbt  by  tht 
history  of  his  native  place,  was  sent  to  utter  one  of  tl»se 
predictions  which  help  to  work  out  their  own  folfilmeot, 
fastening  on  thoughts  before  vague,  pointing  Jerobous 
out  to  himself  and  to  the  people  as  tbe  destined  beir  to 
the  burger  half  of  the  kingdom,  as  truly  called  as  David 
had  been  called  to  be  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  (1  Kinp 
xi,  28-89).  The  king  in  vain  tried  to  check,  the  cur- 
rent that  was  setting  strong  against  him.  If  Jerohosa 
was  driven  for  a  time  into  exile,  it  was  only,  as  we  bare 
seen,  to  be  united  in  marriage  to  the  then  reigning  dr- 
nasty,  and  to  come  back  with  a  daughter  of  tbe  Pkei- 
raohs  as  his  queen  (Sept.  ut  m^.).  The  old  tribal  jtd- 
ousies  gave  signs  of  renewed  vitality.  Ephraim  wii 
prepared  once  more  to  dispute  tbe  supremacy  of  Jadah, 
needing  special  control  (1  Kings  xi.  28).  With  this 
weakness  within  there  came  attacks  from  witbooL  Hs- 
dad  and  Rezon— the  one  in  Edom,the  other  in  Syria— 
who  had  been  foiled  in  the  begmning  of  bis  reign,  dot 
found  no  effectual  resistance.  The  king,  prasMtnielr 
old  (about  six^-one),  must  have  foreseen  tbe  iifsd 
breaking-up  of  the  great  monarchy  to  which  be  bad 
succeeded.  Rehoboam,  inheriting  bis  faults  witbott 
bis  wisdom,  haughty  and  indiscreet,  was  not  likely  t» 
avert  it 

5.  Writings, — Of  the  inner  changes  of  mind  and 
heart  which  ran  parallel  with  thb  history  Scripcme  it 
comparatively  silent.    Something  may  be  learned  from 
the  books  that  bear  bis  name,  which,  whether  written 
by  him  or  not,  stand  in  tbe  canon  of  tbe  Old  Test,  as  rep- 
resenting, with  profound,  inspired  insight,  the  siiujewie 
phases  of  his  life;  something,  also,  ftom  tbe  fiwt  that  m 
little  remains  out  of  so  much — out  of  tbe  songs,  moweria, 
treatises,  of  which  the  historian  speaks  (1  Kings  iT,S2, 
83).    Legendary  as  may  be  the  traditions  which  speak 
of  Hezekiah  as  at  one  and  tbe  same  time  pmaeniiif 
some  portions  of  Solomon's  writings  (Prov.  xxr,  1)  sod 
destroying  others,  a  like  process  of  selection  moat  haxe 
been  gone  through  by  the  unknown  imbbina  of  the  Gnat 
Sjmagogue  after  the  return  fktim  tbe  exile.     Skywly  aai 
hesitatingly  they  received  into  tbe  canon,  as  tbcr'west 
on  wtth  their  unparalleled  work  of  tbe  expurga^on  bv 
a  people  of  its  own  literature,  the  two  books  wbidi 
have  been  the  stumbling-blocks  of  commentators — Ec> 
desiastes  and  the  Song  of  Songs  (Ginsbnrg,  Kohd^ 
p.  13-15).     They  g^ve  exoerpta  only  fh>m  the  9009 
proverbs.    Of  the  thousand  and  five  songs  (the  precis 
number  indicates  a  known  collecrion)  we  know  abso- 
lutely nothing.    They  were  willing  to  admit  Koht- 
leth  for  the  sake  of  its  ethical  conduaon;  the  So^ 
of  Songs,  because  at  a  very  eariy  period,  possibhr  em 
then,  it  had  received  a  mystical  interpretatioQ  (KeiL 
Eittleit.  ineUuAUe  Test,  §  127) — because  it  was,  at  any 
rate,  the  history  of  a  love  which,  if  passionate,  was  ab«3 
tender  and  pore  and  true.    But  it  ia  easy  to  see  tb^ 
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there  are  eleniento  in  that  poem—the  strong  delight  in  | 
visible  outward  beauty,  the  surrender  of  heart  and  will 
to  one  overpowering  impulse — which  might  come  to  be 
divorced  from  truth  and  purity,  and  would  then  be  per^ 
iloQs  in  proportion  to  their  grace  and  charm.  (But  see 
KollJD,  Salom,  a  Soeptidsmo  Dtfennu  [Roet.  1710].) 
Such  a  divorce  took  place,  we  know,  in  the  actual  life  of 
Solomon.  It  could  not  fail  to  leave  its  stamp  upon  the 
idyls  in  which  feeling  and  fimcy  uttered  themselvett. 
The  poems  of  the  son  of  David  may  have  been  like 
those  of  Haflz.  The  scribes  who  compiled  the  canon 
of  the  Old  Test,  may  have  acted  wisely,  rightly,  chari- 
tably to  his  fame  in  excluding  them. 

The  wisdom  of  Solomon  is  specially  dwelt  on  in. 
Scripture — *'  God  gave  him  wisdom  and  understanding 
exceeding  much,  and  largeness  of  heart,  even  as  the 
sand  which  is  on  the  sea-shore."  The  term  ^  heart"  is 
oAen  used  for  **  mind,"  and  the  meaning  is,  that  Solo- 
mon was  endowed  with  great  faculties  and  capacities; 
and  that  his  intellect  was  not  only  stored  with  vast  and 
varied  information,  but  was  so  active,  shrewd,  and  pen- 
etrating as  to  be  successful  in  its  studies  and  investiga- 
tions. He  had  at  once  an  unwearying  eagerness  in  the 
punuit  of  knowledge,  and  he  had  also  the  creative  pow- 
er of  genius.  Nature  and  man  were  his  study ;  botany 
and  zoology  shared  his  attention  with  men  and  man- 
ners; and  his  spirit  gave  utterance  to  its  thoughts  and 
emotions  in  i)oetry.  He  was  a  sage,  a  poet,  and  a  nat- 
uralist— **be  spake  three  thousand  proverbs:  and  his 
songs  were  a  thousand  and  five.  And  he  spake  of  trees, 
from  the  cedar-tree  that  is  in  Lebanon,  even  unto  the 
hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall :  he  spake  also  of 
beasts,  and  of  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes" 
(1  Kings  iv,  82, 83).  The  value  of  his  zoological  or  bo- 
tanical researches  we  know  not.  No  doubt  his  knowl- 
edge took  minute  cognizance  more  of  external  peculiar- 
ity than  of  inner  structure,  but  it  may  have  had  the 
rudiments  of  a  science,  though  he  may  not  be  compared 
to  Linnieiis  or  Hooker,  Cuvier  or  Owen.  He  was  not 
10  absorbed  in  royal  carea  or  royal  state  and  luxury  as 
to  forget  mental  culture.  Amid  much  that  was  weak 
and  wrong,  he  was  ^  yet  acquainting  his  heart  with  wis- 
dom" (Ecdes.  ii,  8).  The  *'  wisdom  of  Egypt"  was  pro- 
verbial in  geometiy, astronomy, and  medicine;  but  Sol- 
omon outstripped  it.  Arabia  was  the  home  of  that  sa- 
gacity that  clothes  itself  in  proverbs  and  of  that  subtle- 
ty which  created  riddles  and  queries;  but  "Solomon's 
wisdom  excelled  the  wisdom  of  all  the  children  of  the 
east  country."  There  had  been  men  of  noted  intelli- 
gence in  bis  own  country,  such  as  Ethan,  who  had 
charge  of  the  temple  music  in  David's  timet  Heman, 
one  of  the  famous  singers  and  "  the  king's  seer  in  the 
words  of  God;"  and  Chalcol  and  Darda;  but  Sokmion 
was  **  wiser  than  all  men"  (1  Kings  iv,  29-81).  (See 
the  monographs  De  Sap,  SaL  by  MoUer  [KiL  1708J, 
Lund  [Upsala,  1705 J, and  Scherer  [Argent  1770].) 

The  books  that  remain  meet  us,  as  has  been  said,  as 
at  any  rate  representing  the  three  stages  of  his  Ufe. 
The  Song  of  Songs  brings  before  us  the  brightness  of 
his  youth;  the  heart  as  yet  untainted ;  human  love  pas- 
sionate, yet  nndefiled,  and  therefore  becoming,  under  a 
higher  inspiration — balf-oonsdously,  it  may  be,  to  itself, 
but,  if  not,  then  unconsciously  for  others — the  parable  of 
the  soul's  affections.  (See  Knimmacher,  Soiomon  cmd 
Shulammith  [Lond.  1888].)  Then  comes  in  the  Book 
of  Proverbs,  the  stage  of  practical,  prudential  thought, 
searching  into  the  recesses  of  man's  heart,  seeing  duty 
in  little  things  as  well  as  great,  resting  all  duty  on  the 
fear  of  God,  gathering,  from  the  wide  lessons  of  a  king's 
experience,  lessons  which  mankind  could  ill  afford  to 
ktse.  Both  in  Ecclesiastes  (ii,  8-12)  and  yet  more  in 
Ptoverbe  (i,  11-17 ;  vii,  6-28)  we  may  find  traces  of  ex- 
periences gained  in  other  ways.  The  graphic  picture  of 
the  life  of  the  robbers  and  the  prostitutes  of  an  Eastern 
city  could  hardly  have  been  drawn  but  by  one  who,  like 
Haroun  al-Rashid  and  other  Oriental  kings,  at  times 
laid  aside  the  trappings  of  royalty  and  plunged  into  the 


other  extreme  of  social  life,  that  so  he  might  gain  the 
excitement  of  a  fresh  sensation.  The  poet  has  become 
the  philosopher,  the  mystic  has  passed  into  the  moral- 
ist But  the  man  passed  through  both  stages  without 
being  permanently  the  better  for  either.  They  were  to 
him  but  phases  of  his  life  which  he  had  known  and  ex- 
hausted (Eccles.  i,  ii).  Therefore  there  came,  as  in  the 
Onfessions  of  the  Preacher,  the  great  retribution.  The 
*'  sense  that  wore  with  time"  avenged  **  the  crime  of 
sense."  There  fell  on  him,  as  on  other  crowned  volup- 
tuaries, the  weariness  which  sees  written  on  all  things, 
Vanity  of  vanities.  Slowly  only  could  he  recover  from 
that  "  vexation  of  spirit,"  and  the  recovery  was  incom- 
plete. It  was  not  as  the  strong  burst  of  penitence  that 
brought  to  his  father  David  the  assurance  of  forgive- 
ness. He  could  not  rise  to  the  height  from  which  he 
had  fallen,  or  restore  the  freshness  of  his  first  love.  The 
weary  soul  could  only  lay  again,  with  slow  and  painful 
relapses,  the  foundations  of  a  true  morality.    See  £o 

CLESL^STSS. 

Here  our  survey  must  end.  We  may  not  enter  into 
the  things  within  the  veil,  or  answer  either  way  the 
doubting  question.  Is  there  any  hope?  Others  have 
not  shrunk  from  debating  that  question,  deciding,  ac- 
cording to  their  formulie,  that  be  did  or  did  not  fulfil 
the  conditions  of  salvation  so  as  to  satisfy  them,  were 
they  to  be  placed  upon  the  judgment-seat  It  would 
not  be  profitable  to  give  references  to  the  patristic  and 
other  writers  who  have  dealt  with  this  subject  They 
have  been  elaborately  collected  by  Calmet  (Diet,  s.  v. 
"  Salomon,  Nouvelle  Dissert  de  la  Salut  du  Sid.").  It  is 
noticeable  and  characteristic  that  Chrvsostom  and  the 
theologians  of  the  Greek  Church  are,  fur  the  most  part, 
favorable,  Augustine  and  those  of  the  Latin,  for  the 
most  part,  adverse,  to  his  chances  of  salvation.  (See 
Petersen,  Z>e  i9a/u/e  Salomonit  [Jen.  1665] ;  Reime,  l/av' 
mottia  ViicB  Saionumis  [ibid.  1711];  Ewald,  Sahmo 
[Gera,  1800].) 

YI.  Legends, — 1.  The  impression  made  by  Solomon 
on  the  minds  of  later  generations  is  shown  in  its  best 
form  by  the  desire  to  claim  the  sanction  of  his  name  for 
even  the  noblest  thoughts  of  other  writers.  Possibly  in 
Ecclesiastes,  certainly  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  we  have 
instances  of  this,  free  from  the  vicious  element  of  an 
Apocryphal  literature.  Before  long,  however,  it  took 
other  forms.  Round  the  facts  of  the  history',  as  a  nu- 
cleus, there  gathers  a  whole  world  of  fantastic  fables, 
Jewish,  Christian,  Mohammedan  —  refractions,  colored 
and  distorted  according  to  the  media  through  which  they 
pass,  of  a  colossal  form.  Even  in  the  Targum  of  Ec- 
clesiastes we  find  strange  stories  of  his  character.  He 
and  the  rabbins  of  the  Sanhedrim  sat  and  drank  wine  to- 
gether in  Jabne.  Hb  paradise  was  filled  with  costly 
trees  which  the  evil  spirits  brought  him  from  India. 
The  casuutry  of  the  rabbinj  rested  on  his  dicta,  Ash- 
medai,  the  king  of  the  dsemons,  deprived  him  of  his 
magic  ring,  and  he  wandered  through  the  cities  of  Isra- 
el weeping,  aiKl  saying,  I,  the  preacher,  was  king  over 
Israel  in  Jerusalem  (Koran,  sur.  88;  Gimhurgf  Kohekihf 
app.  i,  H).  He  left  behind  him  spells  and  charms  to 
cure  diseases  and  cast  out  evil  spirits;  and  for  centuries 
incantations  bearing  his  name  were  the  special  boast  of 
all  the  **  vagabond  Jew  exorcists"  who  swarmed  in  the 
cities  of  the  empire  (Josephus,  A  tU,  viii,  2, 5 ;  Just  Mart. 
Respons,  ad  OriAod,  56 ,  Origen,  Comm.  in  Matt,  xxvi^ 
3).  His  wisdom  enabled  him  to  interpret  the  speech 
of  beasts  and  birds,  a  gift  shared  afterwards,  it  was  said, 
by  his  descendant  Hillel  (Koran,  sur.  87 ,  Ewald,  iii, 
407).  He  knew  the  secret  virtues  of  gems  aiKl  herbs 
(Fabricius,  Codex  Pseudep,  V,  T,  p.  1042).  The  name 
of  a  well-known  plant,  Solomon's-seal  {ConvaUaria  ma- 
J€Uis),  perpetuates  the  old  belief.  He  was  the  inventor 
of  the  Syriac  and  Arabian  alphabets  {ibid,  p.  1014). 

2.  Arabic  imagination  took  a  yet  wilder  flight  Af- 
ter a  long  struggle  with  the  rebellious  Afrits  and  Jinns, 
Solomon  conquered  them  and  cast  them  into  the  sea 
(Lane,  Arabian  NighiSf  i,  86).    The  remote  pre-Adam- 
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ite  pait  was  peopled  with  a  sucoe^on  of  forty  Solomons 
niliiig  over  different  races,  each  with  a  shield  and  sword 
that  gave  them  sovereignty  over  the  J  inns.  To  Solo- 
mon himself  belonged  the  magic  ring  which  revealed 
to  him  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  Because 
he  stayed  his  march  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  instead  of 
riding  on  with  his  horsemen,  God  gave  him  the  winds 
as  a  chariot,  and  the  birds  flew  over  him,  making  a  per- 
petual canopy.  The  diemons,  in  their  spite,  wrote  books 
of  magic  in  his  name;  but  he,  being  aware  of  it,  seized 
them  and  placed  them  under  his  throne,  where  they  re- 
mained till  his  death,  and  then  the  dsamons  again  got 
hold  of  them  and  scattered  them  abroad  (Koran,  sur.  21 ; 
D'Herbelot,  s.  v.  *<  Soliman  ben  Daoud").  The  visit  of 
the  queen  of  Sheba  furnished  some  three  or  four  ro- 
mances. The  Koran  (sur.  27)  narrates  her  visit,  her 
wonder,  her  conversion  to  the  Islam,  which  Solomon 
professed.  She  appears  under  three  different  names — 
Nicaule  (Calmet,  Did,  s.  v.),  Balkis  (D'Herbelot,  s.  v.), 
Makeda  (Pineda,  v,  14).  The  Arabs  claim  her  as  be- 
longing to  Yemen ;  the  Ethiopians  as  coming  from  Me- 
roe.  In  each  form  of  the  story  a  son  is  bom  to  her, 
which  calls  Solomon  its  father— in  the  Arab  version, 
Meilekh;  in  the  Ethiopian,  David,  after  his  grandfa- 
ther, the  ancestor  of  a  long  line  of  Ethiopian  kings  (Lu- 
dolf,  Hitt,  jEthiop,  ii,  8-5).  Twelve  thousand  Hebrews 
lacoompanied  her  on  her  return  home,  and  from  them 
were  descended  the  Jews  of  Ethiopia,  and  the  g^at 
Prester  John  (Presbyter  Joannes)  of  medinval  travel- 
lers (D'Herbelot,  loc  cU ;  Pineda,  loc  dU ;  Oorylns,  Di»$. 
de  Regina  A  ustr,  in  Menthen's  Thesaurusj  voL  i).  She 
brought  to  Solomon  the  self-same  gifts  which  the  Magi 
afterwards  brought  to  Christ.  See  Maou  One,  at  least, 
of  the  hard  questions  with  which  she  came  was  rescued 
from  oblivion.  Fair  boys  and  sturdy  girls  were  dressed 
up  by  her  exactly  alike,  so  that  no  eye  could  distinguish 
them.  The  king  placed  water  before  them  and  bade 
them  wash;  and  then,  when  the  boys  scrubbed  their 
faces  and  the  girls  stroked  them  softly,  he  made  out 
which  were  which  (Glycas,  AtmaL  in  Fabricius,  loc 
eiL),  Versions  of  these  and  other  legends  are  to  be 
found  also  in  Weil,  BibL  Legends,  p.  171 ;  FUrst,  Per^ 
lentcknUre,  ch.  xxxvi. 

3.  The  fame  of  Solomon  spread  northward  and  east- 
ward to  Persia.  At  Shiraz  they  showed  the  Meder- 
Suleiman,  or  tomb  of  Bath-sheba,  said  that  Persepolis 
had  been  built  by  the  J  inns  at  his  command,  and  point- 
ed to  the  Takht-i-Suleiman  (Solomon's  throne)  in  proof. 
Through  their  speUs,  too,  he  made  his  wonderful  jour- 
ney, breakfasting  at  Persepolis,  dining  at  Baalbek,  and 
supping  at  Jerusalem  (Chardin,  iii,  135,  148;  Ouseley, 
ii,  41,  487).  Persian  literature,  while  it  had  no  single 
life  of  David,  boasted  of  countless  histories  of  Solomon ; 
one,  the  Suleiman^Nameh,  in  eighty  books,  ascribed  to 
the  poet  Firdusi  (D'Herbelot,  loc  cit,;  Chardin,  iii, 
198).  In  popular  belief  he  was  confounded  with  the 
great  Persian  hero  Jemshid  (Ouseley,  ii,  64). 

4.  As  might  be  expected,  the  legends  appeared  in 
their  coarsest  and  basest  form  in  Europe,  losing  all  their 
poetry,  the  mere  appendages  of  the  most  detestable  of 
Apocrypha,  books  of  magic,  a  Hygromanteia,  a  Contra- 
dictio  Salomonis  (whatever  that  may  be)  condemned 
by  Gelasius,  Incantattones,  Oavicula,  and  the  like.  Two 
of  these  strange  books  have  been  reprinted  in  fao-simile 
by  Scheibel  {Klorter,  v).  The  Cliwicula  Saiomonie 
Necromaniica  consists  of  incantations  made  up  of  He- 
brew words;  and  the  mightiest  spell  of  the  enchanter 
is  the  SigUlum  Scdnmoma,  engraved  with  Hebrew  char- 
acters, such  as  might  have  been  handed  down  through 
a  long  succession  of  Jewish  exorcists.  It  is  singular 
(unless  this,  too,  was  part  of  the  imposture)  that  both 
the  books  profess  to  be  published  with  the  special  license 
of  popes  Julius  II  and  Alexander  Y I.  Was  this  the  form 
of  Hebrew  literature  which  they  were  willing  to  en- 
courage? A  pleasant  Persian  apologue  teaching  a  les- 
son deserves  to  be  rescued  from  the  mass  of  fables.  The 
king  of  Israel  met  one  day  the  king  of  the  ants,  took 


the  insect  on  hia  hand,  and  held  cooTerse  with  It, 
ing,  CroBsus-like,  ''Am  not  I  the  mightiest 
glorbus  of  men?**  ''Not  so,"  replied  the  ant-kjagi 
'*  Thou  sittest  on  a  throne  of  gold,  bat  I  make  thy  hi^ 
my  throne,  and  thus  am  greater  than  tlHw"  (Qttvfii, 
iii,  198).  One  pseudonymous  work  has  a  aumewlt 
higher  character,  the  PsaUerium  SaJomomSf  altugttbw 
without  merit,  a  mere  cento  from  the  Paidms  of  Dtoii 
but  not  otherwise  offensive  (Fabricius,  i,  917; 
Introd,  to  the  New  Test,  p.  154),  and  therefore 
sometimes,  as  in  the  great  Alexandrian  Oodex,  t»  the 
sacred  volume.  One  strange  story  meets  us  ftoate 
omnivorous  Note-book  of  Bede.  Solomon  did 
and  in  his  contrition  he  offered  himself  to  the 
drim,  doing  penance,  and  they  scourged  him  five 
with  ro<)s,  and  then  he  travelled  in  sadcdoth 
the  cities  of  Israel,  saying  as  he  went,  **  Give 
Solomon**  (Bede,  De  Salom,  ap.  Pineda). 

VII.  New-Testament  Kicw.— We  pass  from  this  wiU 
farrago  of  Jewish  and  other  fables  to  thmt  which  pre* 
senta  the  most  entire  contrast  to  them.  The  tmiimg 
of  the  New  Test  adds  nothing  to  the  materials  Ibr  a 
life  of  Solomon.  It  enaUes  us  to  take  the  truest  measaie 
of  it.  The  teaching  of  the  Son  of  Man  passes  sentenee 
on  all  that  kingly  pomp.  It  dedaiea  th|it  in  the  ham- 
blest  work  of  God,  in  the  lilies  of  the  field,  there  is  a 
grace  and  beau^  inexhaustible,  ao  that  even  "  Solomoa 
in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these"  (Matt, 
vi,  29).  It  presents  to  us  the  perfect  pattern  of  a  growth 
in  wisdom,  like,  and  yet  unlike,  his,  taking,  in  the  tyta 
of  men,  a  less  varied  range;  but  deeper,  truer,  purer, 
because  united  with  purity,  victory  over  temptatioo, 
self-sacrifice,  the  true  large -heartedness  of  sympathy 
with  all  men.  On  the  lowest  view  which  aerioua  think- 
ers have  ever  taken  of  the  life  of  Jesus  of  Naaareth, 
they  have  owned  that  there  was  in  him  one  ''gfeaier 
than  Sokmnm"  (xii,  42).  The  historical  Son  of  David, 
ideally  a  fjrpe  of  the  Christ  that  was  to  come,  waa  in  his 
actual  life  the  most  strangely  contrasted.  It  waa  re- 
served for  the  true,  the  later.  Son  of  David,  to  fulfil  the 
prophetic  yearnings  which  had  gathered  round  the  birth 
of  the  earlier.  He  was  the  true  Shelomdh,  the  prinee  of 
peace,  the  true  Jedid-jah,  the  well-beloved  of  the^Fathec, 
(See  De  Pineda,  De  Rebus  SahmonticU  [Cologne,  1611 
1686] ;  Hess,  Geack,  Salomons  [Ztlr.  1785J ;  Millai^  Lea- 
tares  on  Solomon  [Lond.  1888].) 

SOLOMON'S  GABDENS  (Ecdea.  ii,  5).  See  Gab- 
den. 


SOLOMON'S  POOLS  (Ecclea.  ii,  6).  Of  the 
ous  pools  mentioned  in  Scripture,  or  usually  regnded 
as  such,  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  are  the  Poob  of 
Solomon  in  Wady  Urtas,  between  H^ron  and  BetUe- 
hem,  called  by  the  Arabs  el-Burak,  from  which  aa 
aqueduct  was  carried  which  still  supplies  Jeraaaien 
with  water  (Ecdus.  xxiv,  80, 81).  They  are  tfai«e  in 
number,  partly  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  partly  bnlt 
with  masonry,  but  all  lined  with  cement,  and  fanned 
on  successive  levels,  with  conduits  leading  from  the  op> 
per  to  the  lower,  and  flights  of  steps  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  each  (Sandys,  TVur.  p.  150).  They  are  aD 
formed  in  the  sides  of  the  valley  of  Etham,  with  a  dam 
across  its  opening,  which  forms  the  eaat  side  of  the  low- 
est pooL  Their  dimensions  are  thus  given  by  Dt;  Boh- 
inson  {BibL  J&v.  i,  848, 874) :  (1.)  Upper  pool:  le^^ 
880  feet;  breadth  at  the  eaat  286  feet,  at  the  west  229 
feet;  depth  at  the  east  25  feet;  distance  above  the  mid- 
dle pool  160  feet.  (2.)  Middle  pool:  length  42S  Icet; 
breadth  at  the  east  250  feet,  at  the  west  160  feet;  depth 
89  feet;  distance  above  the  lower  pool  248  feet.  (&.) 
Lower  pool:  length  582  feet;  breadth  at  the  estft  VHJ 
feet,  at  the  west  148  feet;  depth  50  feet.  They  appear 
to  be  supplied  in  part  from  a  spring  in  the  ground  abom 
(see  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  811),  but  tbey  are  er- 
idently  filled  mostly  by  surface-water  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son, as  they  drain  the  neighboring  hill -sides.  Tl» 
aqueduct  has  two  linear  an  upper  and  a  lower  lerfel)  ths 
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rormer  tiinDelliiig  tlie  bill,  uut  the  Uiur  pualng  neu 
Lhe  mrfBce  by  way  of  BeLhlehem  (aea  OidsoiwE  Survtg 
iffJenaalait,  NoUl,  p.  80  >q.).     See  Pool. 

SOLOMON'S  PORCH,  ■  ouneKiren  in  Seriptnn  to 
two  very  difieient  Btniclurei  in  Jeniulem !  (o)  The 
"porch  DrjD^ment"  attached  u>  the  palace  (I  Kings 
rii,  7),  for  which  iM  PAI.ACBJ  and  (6)  " Sahxnod'e 
Porch,"  or  portim  {(rred  SaXofiwvar),  the  onler  eaitern 
corridor  of  the  Tempk  (John  x,S8:  Acta  iii,  U ;  T,  12), 
for  wfaich  ue  Tbhple. 

SOLOJIOK'3  FSALTEB.    Sm  Psaltbs  of  9oi«- 

SOLOMOITS  SERVANTS  (nb^O  •^3? ;  Sept. 
uioi  'A^ArnXfid,  Exia  ii,  68;  vlai  fovAaii'  SoXoprt, 
rar.  bS;  Neh-vii,  67,  60!  Vnlg.  jUii  Knwnuii  .Saioiiw- 
nO-  'i^<  dncendanta  ("nni")  ofpcnoDBthua  named 
ippear  in  the  liM*  of  the  exiles  who  returned  from  the 
inptivity.  They  occapy  all  but  the  loveet  placea  ia 
Ihose  lieta,  aod  their  position  indicslea  some  connection 
■rith  the  serriees  of  Che  Temple.  First  come  the  priests, 
Lhea  LcTites,thea  Nelbinim,  then  "the  children  of  Sol- 
omon's servuila."  Id  the  Gnek  of  1  Esdr.  t,  8S,  86, 
[be  order  is  the  tame,  bat  instead  of  Netbinim  we  meet 
nitti  upiiovXoi,  ''Mrvant>"ot  "ministers"  of  the  Tem- 
ple. In  tbe  absence  of  any  deSnile  sUtement  as  to 
their  oSce^  we  are  left  to  conjecture  and  inrerenoe.  (1.) 
The  name,  as  well  aathe  onler,  implies  inreiiority,  even 
U>  the  Kethinim.  They  are  the  descendants  of  the 
■fopa  of  ScJomon.  Tbe  aervitode  of  tbe  Nethinim, 
^givtn  to  the  Lord,"  was  softened  by  the  idea  of  dedi- 
cation. (3.)ThestBrting-pointDftheirhialorv  is  proba- 
bly to  be  found  in  IKingsv,  IS,  U;  ix,!0,21^  gChnin. 
ri'ii,7,8.  Canaanites,  who  hsJl  been  lii^ng  till  then  with 
a  oertaia  measnn  of  freedom,  were  reduced  by  Solomon 
to  tbe  helot  stale,  and  compelled  to  labor  in  the  hint's 
Ftone-quarries,  and  in  building  his  palaces  and  cities. 
To  some  ertrait,  indeed,  tbe  change  had  been  effected 
onder  David,  but  it  appears  Co  hare  been  then  connect- 
ed apecially  with  the  Temple,  and  tbe  servitude  under 
his  •uocessoT  was  at  once  harder  and  more  extended  (I 
Uhron.  xxii,  3).  (S.)  The  last  passage  throws  some 
Light  on  their  spedal  office.  The  Netbinim,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Gibeonitea,  were  appointed  to  be  hewers  of 
arood  (Josh,  ix,  28),  and  this  was  enough  for  the  aei^ 
vices  of  tbe  tabernacle.  Fur  the  constnicdon  and  re- 
pain  of  the  Temple  another  kind  of  labor  was  required, 
and  the  new  slaves  were  set  to  the  work  of  hewing  and 
squaring  itaoa  (1  Kings  v,  17, 18).  Their  descendants 
appeal  to  hare  formed  a  distinct  order,  probably  iuherit- 


'    (From  a  ptiotograpb.) 

ing  the  same  functions  and  the  same  skill  The  prom- 
inence which  the  erection  of  a  new  Temple  on  their  re- 
turn from  Babylon  would  give  to  tbeir  work  accounts 
for  tbe  special  mention  of  them  in  the  lisu  of  Kira  and 
Nehemiab.  Like  the  Kethinim,  they  were  in  the  po^ 
tion  of  proselytes,  outwardly  conforming  to  the  Jewish 
ritual,  though  belonging  to  the  bated  race,  and,  even  in 
tbeir  names,  bearing  traces  of  their  origin  (Ezra  ii,  66- 
68).  Like  them,  too,  the  great  man  must  either  have 
puiihed,  or  given  up  tbeir  position,  or  reinained  at 
Babylon.  The  832  of  Eira  ii,  56  (Nethinim  included) 
must  bave  been  but  a  imall  fragment  of  tbe  deacendania 
of  the  160,000  emploved  by  Solomon  <l  Kings  T,  16)— 
Smith.    See  Nkthikdl 

SOLOMON'S  SONG.    See  CAimcLn. 

SOLOMON,  WISDOM  OF.   See  WiSPOM,  Book  or. 

Solomon  ben-Gabisou    See  Ibk-Gkbidoi.. 

Bolomtui  BEK-lsAAC    See  Rabhi. 

Solobija  B«bB  {tht  goldm  aomim),  a  deity  of  the 
Slaric  mythology,  who  was  worshipped  in  tbe  extreme 
east  of  European  Rusua,  and  whose  image  was  covered 
with  gold.  Tbe  nomads  and  hunters  of  the  ateppea 
offered  her  beasts  taken  from  their  herd^  or  the  skins 
of  aiiimala  taken  in  the  chase.  The  hollow  statue  of 
the  goddess  was  occupied  by  the  priest  who  was  ae* 
lected  to  pronounce  her  oracles;  and  tbe  opportunity 
so  aSbrded  was  largely  used  to  persuade  the  assembled 
■bepherds  to  make  more  liberal  offerings.    The  blood 

of  the  goddess,  and  what  remained  of  the  animal  be- 
came the  property  of  her  lervants^ — Vollmer,  Wdrtrrb, 
dJtfjrfAoi.s.v. 

Boltu  (nlixK),  a  term  nsed  in  old  English  registers 
to  designate  an  unmarried  man. 

Bol&ta  C/rw),  a  term  sometimes  used  in  old  Eng- 
lish registers  to  dengnate  a  spinster. 

Soma,  in  Hindd  mytbology,  the  moon,'  also  termed 
ChiBidra,  was  (1)  an  entire  dynasty  of  Uindfl  kings 
who  bore  the  title  "children  of  the  moon;"  (S)  the' 
ntoon-]AinHAieltpiataeidu),tTnm  which  a  milky  juice 
was  extracted,  that,  when  mixed  with  barley  and  fer- 
mented, formed  an  intoxicating  drink  much  used  in  tbe 
ancient  Yedic  warship.  This  plant  was  held  aacred 
and  worshipped  by  the  RindOa  of  the  Taidic  period. 
The  hymns  comprising  one  whole  section  of  the  lUg- 
Yeda  aro  addressed  to  tbe  Soma,  and  its  deification  la 
still  more  prominent  in  the  Sfima-Teda.  As  early  ri 
the  Big-Veda,  the  Soma  sacrifice  is  called  amrila  (itO' 
mortal),  and,  iu  a  aecondaiy  aense,  tbe  liquor  which 
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tommanicates  immorttlity.  It  was  the  more  impor- 
tant part  of  the  ancient  daily  offering  among  the  Hin- 
dis. The  plants  were  gathered  on  the  bills  by  moon- 
light, and  brought  home  in  carts  drawn  by  rams;  the 
stalks  are  bruis^  with  stones  and  placed  with  the  juice 
in  a  strainer  of  goat's  hair,  and  further  squeezed  by  the 
priest's  ten  fingers,  ornamented  by  rings  of  flattened 
gold.  Lastly,  the  juice,  mixed  with  barley  and  clari- 
fied butter,  ferments,  and  is  then  drawn  off  in  a  scoop 
for  the  gods,  and  in  a  ladle  for  the  priests.  They  finally 
say  to  Iiulra  (its  discoverer),  ^  Thy  inebriety  is  most 
intense,  nevertheless  thy  acts  are  noost  beneficent"  See 
Gardner.  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v.;  Butler,  Laml  of  the 
Veda,  Glossary ;  VoUmer,  Worierb,  d  MytkoL  s.  v. 

Somasohians,  The  Order  op.  The  Somaschi- 
ans  are  a  religious  order  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
their  congregations  rank  with  the  most  important  in- 
stitutions called  into  being  by  the  effort  to  retard  the 
progress  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  in  the  16th 
century.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  solitary  ham- 
let of  Somascho,  between  Milan  and  Bergamo,  where 
Girolamo  Miani  (Hieronymns  iEmilianus),  the  founder, 
undertook  the  definitive  organization  of  the  order  and 
wrote  its  first  rule.  Miani  was  a  noble  Venetian  who 
served  with  distinction  against  Charles  VIII  and  Louis 
XII,  and  who  was  given  over  to  frivolity  and  worldli- 
ness  until  the  capitulation  of  Castelnuovo,  near  Treviso, 
where  he  commanded,  made  him  the  prisoner  of  the 
Germans  under  Maximilian  I  (1608).  He  was  thrown 
into  a  dark  dungeon  and  there  abjured  his  sins,  and 
vowed  a  thorough  reformation  of  life  to  God  if  he 
should  once  more  become  free.  It  is  related  that  his 
prayers  were  heard,  and  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  caused 
his  shackles  to  fall  from  his  limbs  and  led  him  through 
the  midst  of  the  guard  to  freedom.  He  now  renounced 
the  dignity  of  podestii  of  Castelnuovo,  given  him  in 
recognition  of  his  bravery,  and  accepted  an  inferior 
position  in  Venice  itself,  where  he  displayed  great  be- 
nevolence in  caring  for  the  poor  and  the  sick,  especially 
during  a  famine  and  pestilence  in  1528.  Eventually, 
he  devoted  himself  chiefiy  to  the  care  of  poor  orphan 
children  and  fallen  women.  He  founded  an  orphan 
asylum  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  St.  Roch  in 
Venice,  in  1528,  and  afterwards  others  in  Verona,  Ber- 
gamo, and  Brescia.  In  1582  he  established  a  magdalen 
asylum  in  Venice;  and  finally  he  united  with  a  num- 
ber of  like-minded  clergymen  in  founding  a  congrega- 
tion for  the  care  and  administering  of  the  institutions 
he  had  established,  and  for  the  training  of  young  per- 
sons to  succeed  in  that  work.  Pope  Clement  VII  high- 
ly approved  of  this  benevolent  order,  and  favored  it. 
Its  seat  was  fixed  at  Somascho,  though  other  houses 
were  subsequently  established  at  Pavia  and  Milan. 
Miani  died  Feb.  8, 1537.  He  was  succeeded  by  Angelus 
Mareus  Gambarana,  under  whose  administration  the 
community  was  solemnly  constituted  an  order  of  regu- 
lar clergy  under  the  rule  of  SL  Augustine,  and  denom- 
inated Clerici  Regulare$  S,  MajoU  Papia  Congrtgatiom$ 
Sonuuchn,  from  a  church  in  Pavia  presented  to  them 
by  archbishop  Charles  Borromeo  of  Milan.  The  order 
was  afterwards  temporarily  united  with  the  Theafiaes 
(1546-55),  and  with  the  Fatheis  of  Christian  Doctrim 
in  France  (1616-47),  and  increased  largely  in  num- 
bers and  influence,  so  that  in  1661  Alexander  VII  ap- 
proved its  division  into  three  provinces  —  Lombard, 
Venetian,  and  Roman.  It  sustained  numerous  colleges, 
and  was  eamestlv  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  the 
young.     A  French  province  was  subsequently  added. 

The  constitutions  of  the  order  are  based  on  the  ideas 
of  its  founder  as  collected  by  the  procurator-general. 
Ant.  Palinus,  and  approved  by  pope  Urban  VIII,  and 
they  have  continued  without  essential  change  until 
now.  They  prescribe  simple  and  poor  clothing,  in  all 
respects  like  that  of  the  regular  clergy,  simple  food,  fre- 
quent prayers  by  day  and  night,  fastings,  bodily  morti- 
ficatiouH,  manual  labor,  care  of  the  sick  and  of  orphans, 
and  the  instruction  of  the  young.     They  may  be  seen 


in  Holstenius,  Cod.  Reg.  Mom,  iii,  199-292 ;  oonpu  •!» 
the  Bollandists'  Vita  Hieroitjfmi  yEmtUani,  Febresrr, 
voL  ii ;  Helyot,  Gesch.  d.  Klo^er"  v.  Ritterordem,  ir,  36S 
sq. ;  Fehr,  Gesch.  d,  MSuchaorden^  Ii,  41  sq.  —  Hozo^ 
Real-Encjfkhp.  s.  y. 

Somaflquo,  Fathebs  of.    See  Clebks  or  Sr 

BfAJOI«CS;  SOMASCHlAlCa. 

SomatlBt,  one  who  denies  the  existence  of  spirit- 
ual  substances,  and  admits  that  of  corporeal  or  inatcrisl 
beings  only.    See  Materialisx. 

Somatology,  the  doctrine  of  bodies  or  maseriil 
substances. 

Somerville,  Mrs.  Mart,  a  disttngoisbed  sdentiit 
and  mathematician,  whose  studies  tended  to  the  fel- 
vancement  of  Christian  learning,  was  bom  in  Jedboif  h, 
Scotland,  Dec.  26, 1780,  and  was  the  daughter  of  admini 
William  Fairfax.     In  her  early  childhood  she  gave  do 
promise  of  genius,  but  was  apparently  beneath  mediocti- 
ty.    Her  mind  was  awakened  to  higher  aspiratkMis  and 
endeavors  by  a  slow  and  spontaneous  process.     At  the 
age  of  eleven,  while  spending  a  racation  at  Burnt  Island, 
she  occupied  her  time  gathering  sea-shells,  the  beginnitt^ 
of  her  knowledge  of  natural  history.     From  ber  father 
she  inherited  a  passion  for  flowers,  and  turned  the  gar- 
den of  her  home  into  a  studio,  the  beginning  of  ber 
love  of  botany.    Two  small  globes  in  the  bouse  st- 
tracted  her  attention,  and  thus  began  her  study  in  ge- 
ography and  astronomy.    She  soon  learned  to  pby  oo 
the  piano,  and  in  a  little  while  became  an  aecom|di^etl 
painter,  studying  under  Nasmyth  in  Edinburjgh.    The 
love  of  knowledge  became  an  irrepressible  passion.   She 
took  up  Euclid  alone,  which  she  soon  mastered ;  acod- 
ied  navigation,  and  taught  herself  Latin  eoongb  t» 
read  Cesar's  CommaUaries,    In  1804  she  was  married 
to  Samuel  Greig,  and  resided  in  London.     After  tfarec 
years  she  returned,  a  widow  with  two  childrenr  to  Bortt 
Island,  where  she  resumed  her  studies  with  nsore  dili- 
gence than  ever.     Prof.  Wallace,  of  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity, gives  the  following  catalogue  of  books  which 
she  mastered :  Francour's  Pure  Mathematies,  Ekmeaii 
of  Mechanics ;  Lacroix*s  A  Igebra,  Differential  Catcahu, 
Fimte  Differences  and  Series ;  Biot's  Amafylioal  Gegm' 
etry  and  Astronomy;  Poisson's  Treatise  on  Medkaaies; 
La  Grange's  Theory  of  A  nafytieal  Functums ;  Eolcri 
A  IffebrOj  Isoperimelrioal  Problems  ( in   Latin  ) ;  dii- 
rault's  Figure  of  the  Earth  ;  Monge's  AppUeatian  e^ 
Analysis  to  Geometry;  Callet's  Logarithms;  La  Pboe'i 
Micanique  CHeste,  and  Analytical  Theory  of  PnUbiB' 
ties.  In  1812  she  married  her  cousin,  Dr.  \^llliam  Soomi^ 
ville,  who  deeply  sympathized  with  her  in  her  stocfiei. 
She  soon  became  a  correspondent  of  such  men  as  Fan- 
day  and  La  Place,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  aoc 
of  the  learned  societies  of  Europe.    Losing  ber  IbniuK* 
she  was  dependent  upon  a  government  pension,  int  c( 
one  thousand,  later  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  anid  lived, 
for  economy,  many  years  in  Italy.     Mrs.  SoaterviBe 
continued  to  keep  up  her  studies  in   her  advanced 
years,  working  from  8  A.M.  till  12  or  1  P.M.,  even  ia 
her  ninetieth   year.     She  died  Nov.  29,  1872.     Hcf 
works  are,  Mechanism  of  the  Heavens  (Lond.  1831, 8n>: 
Phila.  1882, 18mo) :— On  the  Connection  of  the  Ph^iad 
Sciences  (  Lond.  1834,  12mo ;  8th  ed.  1849,  8vo ;  oooi- 
pletely   revised,  1859,  8vo ;  American  *>^''i^^n%  K.  Y. 
1846,  etc  12mo)  i-^Physical  Geography  (Lond.  1848.  2 
vols.  12mo;  2d  ed.  1849;  8d  ed.  1851 ;  4th  ed.  185i^8ro; 
5th  ed.  1862, 8vo;  American  editions,  Phila.  184^  1850. 
1858,  1856,  12mo):  — On  Molecular  and  Mierota^ 
Science  (Lond.  1869, 2  vols.  8vo). 

Sornmer-  or  Stunmer-beam,  a  main  been  m 
girder  in  a  floor,  etc ;  a  name  now  seldom  used  exoefa 
in  the  compound  breast^summer, 

Sommer,  Peter  Nicholas,  a  Lutheran  minister, 
was  bom  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  Jan.  9, 1709.  He  re- 
ceived a  thorough  classical  and  professional  edu<^u<«. 
and  on  the  completion  of  hb  course  was  licensed  ss  i 
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the<dogica]  candidate.  He  received  a  call  from  a  Charcb 
in  Schoharie  County,  N.  T.,  left  for  America  Oct.  24, 1742, 
and  arrived  at  his  destination,  May  25, 1748.  Here  for 
nearly  fifty  years  he  labored,  having  a  wide  fidd,  often 
travelling  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  to  care  for  destitute 
Lutheran  settlements.  In  1768  he  was  suddenly  smitten 
with  blindness,  but  still  continued  to  serve  the  Church 
for  about  twenty  years,  when  his  sight  was  as  unex- 
pectedly restored.  In  1788  he  retired  fh>m  the  active 
miuistry  and  removed  to  Sharon,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y., 
where  he  remained  until  his  death,  Oct.  27, 1795.  **  Mr. 
Summer  held  a  high  rank  in  hb  denomination,  as  an 
able,  earnest,  laborious,  and  successful  minister."  See 
Sprague,  AtmaU  of  the  A  mer,  Pu^nty  ix,  18. 

Sommier,  Jean  Clauds,  a  French  prelate,  was 
bom  July  22, 1661,  at  Vauvillers,  and  studied  at  Besan- 
(^m,  where  he  became  doctor  in  theology  and  law.  He 
was  first  curate  of  Giranoourt,  and  afterwards  (1696)  at 
Champs.  He  became  preacher  to  Leopold  I  of  Lorraine, 
and  was  engaged  in  several  important  negotiations  of 
state.  Benedict  XIII  made  him  archbishop  of  Cfesarea 
aiid  prothonotary  apostolic  in  1725,  and  the  same  year  he 
received  the  provostship  of  St.  Did  and  other  ecclesias- 
tical honors.  His  zeal  for  clerical  privileges  involved 
him  in  a  controversy  with  the  bishop  of  Toul,  which 
continued  till  his  death,  Oct.  8, 1787.  He  is  the  author 
of  several  works  on  local  Church  history,  for  which  see 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Sommonacodom,  in  Siamese  mythology,  was  a 
roost  wise  l^^islator,  who  was  conceived  by  his  virgin- 
mother  from  the  sun.  He  traversed  the  world,  passing 
thnjugh  repeated  births  until  he  had  occupied  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  bodies,  and  blesses  the  world  with  his 
teachings  until  his  mission  is  accomplished  and  the 
earth  is  free  from  sin.  He  trained  many  pupils,  and 
died  from  eating  the  flesh  of  a  hog  which  contained  the 
soul  of  an  evil  genius  whom  he  had  once  conquered. 
Temples  and  nimierous  statues  were  erected  in  his  hon- 
or throughout  Siam. — YoUmer,  Wdrierb,  d,  MythoL  s.  v. 

Sornnia  {dreamt)^  in  Roman  mythology,  were  chil- 
dren of  Erebus  and  Night,  whose  palace  in  Tartarus  had 
two  gates,  the  one  of  ivory  and  the  other  of  bone.  From 
the  latter  issued  the  truthful,  from  the  former  the  fan- 
ciful and  deceptive,  dreams. 

Somnists,  a  name  for  those  who  maintain  that  the 
soul  is  in  an  unconscious  state  from  the  time  of  death 
until  the  resurrection ;  called  also  Soul  Sleepers  (q.  v.). 

fSomnus,  or  Htpnor,  in  Roman  and  Grecian  my- 
thology, was  the  god  ottleqft. 

Somoda,  in  Hindft  mythology,  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  female  genii,  belonging  to  the  race  of  the 
Gantharvas;  a  servant  of  the  holy  TshuU. 

Bomovansham,  in  Hindfi  mythology,  is  the  fa- 
mous family  of  kings  which  claimed  descent  directly 
from  the  moon  (Soma  or  Chandra),  and  assumed  the 
riH^  of  Children  of  the  Moom. 

Sompnour  (L  e.  8Ufnmoner\  a  term  found  in  Chan- 
cer and  other  of  our  older  writers  to  designate  the  ofi^cer 
who  is  now  called  an  apparitor,  whose  duty  it  is  to  fum- 
sion  delinquents  to  appear  in  ecclesiastical  courts. 

Bon,  properly  "i^,  ben  (often  rendered  in  the  plural 
"children**),  vtoc*  From  the  root  HSa,  to  htildy  are  de- 
rived both  ^a,«oii,  as  in  Ben-hanan,  etc,  and  P^,  daugh^ 
ter,  as  in  Bath-sheba.  The  Chald.  also  "^2,  son,  occurs 
in  the  Old  Test,  and  appears  in  the  New  Test,  in  such 
words  as  Barnabas,  but  which  in  the  plural  1*^32  (Ezra 
ri,  16)  resembles  more  the  Hebrew.  Cognate  words  ara 
the  Arabic  Beni,  joiw,  in  the  sense  of  descendants,  and 
Benat,  daughters  (Gesenius,  Thes,  ffebr,  p.  215,  286; 
Shaw,  Traveli,  p.  8).     See  Bar-  ;  Bbn-. 

1.  The  word  **  son**  is  used  with  a  great  variety  and 
latitude  of  significations  both  in  the  Old  and  the  New 
I'ttt.t  especially  in  the  former,  some  of  which  often  dis- 


appear in  a  translation.  The  following  is  a  summary  of 
these  applications:  It  denotes  (1)  the  immediate  off- 
spring. (2.)  Grandson :  so  Laban  is  called  son  of  Nahor 
(Gen.  xxix,  5),  whereas  he  was  hu  grandson,  being  the 
son  of  Bethuel  (xxiv,  29) ;  Mephibosheth  is  called  son 
of  Saul,  though  he  was  the  son  of  Jonathan,  son  of  Saulf 
(2  Sam.  xix,  24).  (8.)  Remote  descendants :  so  we  have 
the  sons  of  Israel,  many  ages  after  the  primitive  ances- 
tor. (4.)  Son-in-law :  ther&  is  a  son  bom  to  Naomi 
(Ruth  iv,  17).  (5.)  Son  by  adoption,  as  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh  to  Jacob  (Gen.  xlviii).  See  Adoption. 
(6.)  Son  by  nation :  sons  of  the  East  (1  Kings  iv,  80 ; 
Job  i,  8).  (7.)  Son  by  education,  that  is,  a  disciple : 
Eli  calls  Samuel  his  son  (1  Sam.  iii,  6).  Solomon  calls 
his  disciple  his  son  in  the  Proverbs  often,  and  we  read 
of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  (1  Kings  xx,  85,  et  cd,\  that 
is,  those  under  a  course  of  instruction  for  ministerial 
service.  In  neariy  the  same  sense  a  convert  is  called 
son  (1  Tim.  i,  2;  Titus  i,  4;  Philem.  10;  1  Cor.  iv, 
15;  1  Pet.  V,  18).  See  Prophet.  (8.),Son  by  dispo- 
sition and  conduct,  as  sons  of  Belial  (Judg.  xix,  22 ;  1 
Sam.  ii,  12),  unrestrainable  persons;  sons  of  the  mighty 
(Psa.  xxix,  1),  heroes;  sons  of  the  band  (2  Chron.  xxv, 
18),  soldiers,  rank  and  file ;  sons  of  the  sorceress,  who 
study  or  practice  sorcery  (Isa.  Ivii,  8).  (9.)  Son  in  ref- 
erence to  age :  son  of  one  year  (Exod.  xii,  5),  that  is, 
one  year  old ;  son  of  sixty  years,  etc  The  same  in  ref- 
erence to  a  beast  (Micah  vi,  6).  (10.)  A  production  or 
offspring,  as  it  were,  from  any  parent :  sons  of  the  burn- 
ing coal,  that  is,  sparks  which  issue  from  burning  wood 
(Job  V,  7).  *f  Son  of  the  bow,"  that  is,  an  arrow  (iv,  19), 
because  an  arrow  issues  from  a  bow ;  but  an  arrow  may 
also  issue  from  a  quiver,  therefore,  son  of  the  quiver 
(Lam.  iii,  18).  **  Son  of  the  fioor,^'  threshed  com  (Isa. 
xxi,  10).  **  Sons  of  oil"  (Zech.  iii,  14),  the  branches  of 
the  olive-tree.  (11.)  Son  of  beating,  that  i%  deserving 
beating  (Deut.  xxv,  8).  Son  of  death,  that  is,  deserving 
death  (2  Sam.  xii,  8).  Son  of  perdition,  that  is,  deserv- 
ing perdition  (John  xvii,  12).  (12.)  Son  of  God  (q.  v.), 
by  excellence  above  all ;  Jesus  the  Son  of  God  (Mhrk 
i,  1 ;  Luke  i,  85 ;  John  i,  84 ;  Rom.  i,  4 :  Heb.  iv,  14 ; 
Rev.  ii,  18).  The  only  begotten ;  and  in  this  he  diflRprs 
from  Adam,  who  was  son  of  God  by  immediate  creation 
(Luke  iii,  18).  (18.)  Sons  of  God  (q.  v.),  the  angels 
(Job  i,  6;  xxxviii,  7),  perhaps  so  called  in  respect  to 
their  possessing  power  delegated  from  God;  his  dep- 
uties, his  vicegerents ;  and  in  that  sense,  among  others, 
his  oibpring.  (14.)  Genuine  Chrisrians,  truly  pious  per- 
sons; perhaps  also  so  called  in  reference  to  their  posses- 
sion of  principles  communicated  from  God  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which,  correcting  every  evil  bias,  and  subduing 
every  perverse  propensity,  gradually  assimilates  the  par- 
ty to  the  temper,  disposition,  and  conduct,  called  the  im- 
age, likeness,  or  resemblance  of  God.  Believers  are  sons 
of  God.  (See  John  i,  12;  Phil.ii,  15;  Rom.  viii,  14;  1 
John  iii,  1.)  (15.)  Sons  of  this  world  (Luke  xvi,  8)  are 
those  who,  by  their  overweening  attention  to  the  things 
of  this  world,  demonstrate  their  principles  to  be  derived 
from  the  world ;  that  is,  worldly-minded  persons.  Sons 
of  disobedience  (Eph.  ii,  2 ;  v,  6)  are  persons  whose  con- 
duct proves  that  they  are  sons  of  Belial,  of  unrestrain- 
ableness,  sons  of  liberrinism.  Sons  of  hell  (Matt,  xxiii, 
5).    Sons  of  the  devil  (Acts  xiii,  10). 

In  addition  to  these  senses  in  which  the  word  son  is 
used  in  Scripture,  there  are  others  which  show  the  ex- 
treme looseness  of  its  application.  So  when  we  read 
of  sons  of  the  bride-chamber  (Matt«  ix,  15;  Mark  ii,  19) 
it  merely  indicates  the  youthful  companions  of  tho 
bridegroom,  as  in  the  instance  of  Samson.  And  when 
the  holy  mother  was  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
apostle  John  (John  xix,  86),  the  term  son  is  e\ndently 
used  with  great  latitude.— Calmet.  See  Daughter, 
etc. 

2.  The  blessing  of  offspring,  but  especially,  and  some- 
times exclusively,  of  the  male  sex,  is  highly  valued 
among  all  Eastern  nations,  while  the  absence  is  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  severest  punishments  (UenxL  i,  186; 
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Strabo,  xv,  788.  See  Gen.  xri,  2 ;  zxix,  81 ;  zxx,  1, 14 ; 
DeaUvii,  14;  1  Sam.  1,6;  ii,5;  it,  20;  2  SAm.vi,28; 
xviii,  18;  2  Kings  iv,  14;  Isa.  xlvii,  9;  Jer.  xx,  15; 
Ho8.ix,14;  Eatluv,  11;  P8a.cxxvii,8,5;  £oele8.vi,8. 
Comp.  DrasiuB,  Pro9,  Ben^iray  in  Crit,  Soar,  yiii,  1887 ; 
Lane,  Mod,  EgypU  i,  208, 240 ;  Poole  [Mn.],  Enplishw.  m 
Egypt,  iii,  168:  Niebuhr,  Deser,  de  fiir.  p.  67;  Chaidin, 
Voy,  vu,  446 ;  Roaaell,  Nvhia,  p.  848).  Childbirth  ia  in 
the  East  usually,  but  not  alwajra,  attended  with  little 
difficulty,  and  accomplished  with  little  or  no  assistance 
((ven.  XXXV,  17 :  xxxviii,  28 ;  Exod.  i,  19 ;  1  Sam.  iv, 
19,  20;  see  Burckhan^t,  NoteM  <m  Bedouim^  i,  96;  Har- 
mer,  Obs.  iv,  426 ;  Montagu  [  Lady  M.  W.],  Ltiiert,  ii,  217, 
219,  222).  As  soon  as  the  child  was  born,  and  the  um- 
bilical cord  cut,  it  was  washed  in  a  bath,  rubbed  with 
salt,  and  wrapped  in  swaddling-clothes.  Arab  mothers 
sometimes  rub  their  children  with  earth  or  sand  (Ezek. 
XTi,4;  Job  xxxTtii,9;  Luke  ii,  7;  see  Burckhardt, /oc 
cit,).  On  the  eighth  day  the  rite  of  circumcisioir  in  the 
case  of  a  boy  was  performed,  and  a  name  given,  some- 
times, but  not  usually,  the  same  as  that  of  the  father, 
and  generally  conveying  some  special  meaning  (Gen. 
xxi,  4;  xxix,  82,  85;  xxx,  6,  24;  Lev.  xii,8;  Isa.  vii, 
14;  viii,8;  Lukei,59;  ii,21).  Among  Mohammedans, 
circumcision  is  most  commonly  delayed  till  the  fifth, 
sixth,  or  even  the  fourteenth  year  (Spencer,  De  L&gg* 
ndn-,  V,  62 ;  Strabo,  xvii,  824 ;  Herod,  ii,  86, 104 ;  Bnrck- 
hardt,  tU  sup. ;  Lane,  Mod,  Egypt,  i,  87 ;  Poole  [Mrs.],  Eng- 
Utkw.  in  Egypt,  iii,  158 ;  Niebuhr,  Deter,  p.  70).  See  Cut- 
CUMOI8IOM.  After  the  birth  of  a  male  child  the  moth- 
er was  considered  unclean  for  7+88  dayv;  if  the  child 
was  a  female,  for  double  that  period,  14  +66  days.  At 
the  end  of  the  time  she  was  to  make  an  offering  of 
purification  of  a  lamb  as  a  burnt-offering,  and  a  pigeon 
or  turtle-dove  as  a  sin-ofRering;  or,  in  case  of  poverty, 
two  doves  or  pigeons,  one  as  a  bumtK>ffering,  the  other 
as  a  sin-offering  (Lev.  xii,  1-8 ;  Luke  ii,  22).  The  pe- 
riod of  nursing  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  pro- 
longed to  three  years  (Isa.  xlix,  15;  2  Mace,  vii,  27; 
oomp.  Livingstone,  Traveis,  vi,  126;  but  Burckhardt 
leads  to  a  different  conclusion).  The  Mohammedan 
law  enjoins  mothers  to  suckle  their  children  for  two  full 
years  if  possible  (Lane,  Mod.  Egypt,  i,  88;  Poole  [Mrs.], 
EnglUhw.  in  Egypt,  iii,  161).  Nurses  were  employed  in 
cases  of  necessity  (Gen.  xxiv,  59 ;  xxxv,  8 ;  Exod.  ii, 
9;  2Sam.iv,4;  2  Kings  xi, 2;  2ChTon.xxii,ll).  The 
time  of  weaning  was  an  occasion  of  rejoicing  (Gen.  xxi, 
8).  Arab  children  wear  little  or  no  clothing  for  four  or 
ive  years.  The  young  of  both  sexes  are  usually  carried 
by  the  mothers  on  the  hip  or  the  shoulder,  a  custom  to 
which  allusion  is  made  by  Isaiah  (xlix,  22;  Ixvi,  12; 
see  Lane,  Mod,  Egypt,  i,  88).  Both  boys  and  girls  in 
their  early  years,  boys  probably  till  their  fifth  year, 
were  under  the  care  of  the  women  (Prov.  xxxi,  1 ;  see 
Herod,  i,  186;  Strabo,  xv,  783;  Niebuhr,  Ducr,  p.  24). 
Afterwards  the  boys  were  taken  by  the  father  under  his 
charge.  Those  in  wealthy  families  had  tutors  or  gov- 
ernors (D'^S^K,  waiiayiMtyoi),  who  were  sometimes  eu- 
nuchs (Numb,  xi,  12;  2  Kings  x,  1,  5;  Isa.  xlix,  23; 
Gal.  iii,  24;  Esth.  ii,7;  See  Joseph  us,  L{/<*,  §  76;  Lane, 
Mod,  Egypt,  i,  88).  Daughters  usually  remained  in  the 
women's  apartments  till  marriage,  or,  among  the  poorer 
classes,  were  employed  in  household  work  (Lev.  xxi,  9; 
Numb,  xii,  14;  1  Sism.  ix,  11 ;  Prov.  xxxi,  19,  23;  Ec- 
clus.  vii,  25 ;  xlii,  9 ;  2  Mace  iii,  19).  The  example, 
however,  and  authority  of  the  mother  were  carefully  up- 
held to  children  of  both  sexes  (Deut.  xxi,  20 ;  Prov.  x, 
1;  XV,  20;  1  Kings  ii,  19). 

The  first-bom  male  children  were  regarded  as  devoted 
to  God,  and  were  to  be  redeemed  by  an  offering  (Exod. 
xiii,  18 ;  Numb,  xviii,  15 ;  Luke  ii,  22).  Child^n  de- 
voted by  special  vow,  as  Samuel  was,  appear  to  have 
been  brought  up  from  very  early  years  in  a  school  or 
place  of  education  near  the  tabernacle  or  temple  (1  Sam. 
i,  24, 28).    See  Education. 

'^he  authority  of  parents,  especially  the  father,  over 


children  was  vefy  great,  as  was  also  the  reygrpnce  ci- 
joined  by  the  law  to  be  paid  to  parents.  The  disobsfi- 
ent  child,  the  striker  or  reviler  of  a  parent,  was  liaUet* 
capital  punishment,  though  not  at  the  independent  wiB 
of  the  parent.  Children  were  liable  to  be 
slaves  in  case  of  non-payment  of  debt,  and  wa 
ed  to  perform  menial  offices  for  them,  anch  mm  waabing 
the  feet,  and  to  maintain  them  in  poverty  and  old  agre. 
How  this  last  obligation  was  evaded,  see  Cobbah.  Tbt 
like  obedience  is  enjoined  by  the  Goispel  (Gen.  xxxriii 
24;  Lev.  xxi,  9;  Numb,  xii,  14;  Deut.  xjdv,  16;  I 
Kings  ii,  19 ;  2  Kings  xiv, 6 ;  iv,  1 ;  Isa.  L,  1 ;  'Nefa.  v,5; 
Job  xxiv,  9 ;  Prov.  x,  1 ;  xv,  20 ;  xxix,  3 ;  CoL  iii,  21; 
Eph.  vi,  1 ;  1  Tim.  i,  9.  Comp.  Yirg.  .<£ii.  vi,  609;  and 
Servius,  ad  loc ;  Aristoph.  Ram.  146 ;  Plato,  PMa, 
144;  De  Legg,  ix.  See  Dnisius,  QfUBMt^  Htbr,  ii,  ^  ia 
Crit,  Sacr,  viii,  1547). 

The  legal  age  was  twelve,  or  even  earlier,  in  the  ease 
of  female,  and  thirteen  for  a  male  (Maimon.  De  Prm.  c. 
5;  Grotius  and  Calmet,  On  John  tar,  21). 

The  inheritance  was  divided  equally  between  all  die 
sons  except  the  eldest,  who  received  a  double  poitin 
(Deut.  xxi,  17 ;  (^n.  xxv,81;  xlix,  8;  1  Chroo. v, L 2 ; 
Judg.  xi,  2, 7).  Daughters  had  by  right  no  portioo  in 
the  inheritance ;  but  if  a  man  bad  no  son,  bia  inheri- 
tance passed  to  his  daughters,  but  tbey  were  forbidden 
to  marry  out  of  their  father's  tribe  (Numb,  xxvti,  1,8; 
xxxvi,  2, 8). — Smith.    See  Child. 

Son,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  one  of  the  barrds  in 
which  Fialar  and  Galar  ca^ight  the  blood  of  the  while 
Quasar,  in  order  to  brew  from  it  the  mead  which  pn^ 
duced  poetic  intoxication. 

Son  of  Gk>d.  This  expression  oocnn,  and  evca 
with  some  frequency,  in  the  plural  before  it  is  found  ia 
the  singular;  that  is,  in  the  order  of  God*s  revelatiaos 
it  is  used  in  a  sense  applicable  to  a  certain  rlsiw  m  rlnsi 
es  of  God's  creatures  prior  to  its  being  employed  as  the 
distinctive  appellation  of  One  to  whom  it  belongB  in 
a  sense  altogether  peculiar.  It  seems  neoeaaaiy,  there- 
fore, in  order  to  obtain  a  natural  and  oorreet  view  of 
the  subject,  that  we  first  look  at  the  more  general  ose 
of  the  expression,  and  then  consider  ita  apecific  and 
higher  application  to  the  Messiah. 

1.  Sons  op  (^d  viewed  generally.  We  first  meet 
with  this  designation  in  a  passage  which  has  from  eacly 
times  been  differently  understood.  It  is  at  Gen.  vi.  1- 
4,  where,  in  reference  to  the  growing  cumaptioa  of  an- 
tediluvian times,  it  is  said,  **The  sons  of  God  (heai  ££»- 
him)  saw  the  daughters  of  men  that  they  were  fair,  aad 
they  took  them  wives  of  all  whom  they  chose**  (that  is. 
having  regard  only  to  natural  attraction).  And  again. 
*'  There  were  giants  iu  the  earth  (literallr,  **  the  nephi- 
lim  were  on  the  earth"^  in  those  days;  and  also  after 
that,  when  the  sons  of  God  came  in  unto  the  daugfaien 
of  men,  and  they  bare  [children]  unto  them,  tbeae  wcte 
the  mighty  men  (the  heroes,  D^*^Slftn)  who  were  of  old. 
men  of  renown."  The  sons  of  God  in  these  vcrsea.SBV 
many  of  the  Jewish  interpreters,  were  persons  of  quit- 
ty,  princes  and  nobles,  and  the  daughters  of  men  tbey 
married  were  females  of  low  birth — as  if  the  climax  odT 
disorder  and  corruption  in  the  Bible  sense  were  raanr- 
ing  below  one*s  rank !  Such  a  view  carries  imfaobs- 
bility  in  its  very  front,  and  is  without  any  support  in 
the  general  usage  of  the  terms.  In  the  Apocfvphal 
book  of  Enoch,  then  by  many  of  the  fatben,  and  ia 
later  times  not  a  few  Catholic  and  Lutheran  tbeolo^iaBS 
(including  among  the  last  class  Stier,  Hofnaann,  Kons, 
Delitzsch),  the  sons  of  God  is  a  name  for  the  angek, 
in  this  case,  of  course,  fallen  angels ;  who  they  thxak 
form  the  only  proper  contrast  to  the  daughters  of  bmsl 
In  other  passages,  also,  angels  are  undoubtedly  oaSed 
^  sons  of  QtodT  (Job  i,  6 ;  ii,  1 ;  xxxviii,  7 ;  Dan.  ii, 
25)  and  "sons  of  Elim,"  or  the  Mighty  (Psa.  xxix,  1: 
Ixxxix,  7).  There  are,  however,  other  passages  ia 
which  men  standing  in  a  definite  relation  to  Ciod,  Us 
peculiar  people,  are  so  called.    Israel,  as  the  deet  as- 
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tion,  ia  ealled  hb  son,  hia  first-born  (Exod.  it,  22) ;  bat 
within  this  circle  a  narrower  circle  still  bore  the  nam^ 
of  his  SODS,  as  contradistinguished  from  tboae  who  cor- 
rupted themselves  and  fell  away  to  the  world  (Deut. 
xzsii,  5);  and  those  who  had  backslidden,  but  again 
returned,  were  to  be  designated  sons  of  the  living  God 
(Hos.  i,  10).  Also  in  Psa.  Ixxx,  17,  Israel  in  the  strict- 
er sense,  as  the  elect  seed,  is  named  the  son  whom  God 
(Elohim)  made  strong  for  himaelf.  There  seems  no 
reason,  therefore,  for  supposing  that  the  expression  **  sons 
of  God**  should  be  understood  of  angels  any  more  than 
of  men.  Its  actual  reference  must  be  determined  from 
the  connection,  and  in  the  case  under  consideration  an- 
gels are  on  various  accounts  necessarily  excluded.  For 
(1)  the  procedure  ascribed  to  those  sons  of  God— choo^* 
ing  beautiful  women  for  wives  and.  marrying  them — 
cannot,  without  the  greatest  incongruity,  be  associated 
with  angelic  natures,  among  which  there  is  neither 
marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage  (Luke  xx,  85.  86). 
Even  carnal  intercourse  between  such  parties  was  im- 
practicable ;  but  the  actual  taking  of  wives  (the  term 
used  being  that  uniformly  employed  to  denote  the  mar- 
riage relationship)  is  still  more  abhorrent  to  the  ideas 
set  forth  in  Scripture  as  to  the  essential  distinctions  be- 
tween the  region  of  spirits  and  the  world  of  sense.  (2.) 
If  a  relation  of  the  kind  had  been  possible,  it  would  still 
have  been  entirely  out  of  place  in  mich  a  narrative, 
where  the  object  of  the  historian  manifestly  is  to  trace 
the  progress  of  human  corruption — implying  that  the 
prominent  actors  in  the  drama  were  men,  and  not  be- 
ings of  another  sphere.  Hence,  immediately  after  the 
first  notice  of  the  angels  of  God  marrying  the  daughters 
of  men,  the  Lord  says,  "My  spirit  shall  not  always 
strive  with  man,  for  that  he  also  is  flesh**  (Gen.  vi,  8) ; 
as  if  the  whole  quarrel  were  with  the  partakers  of  flesh 
and  blood.  (3.)  The  moral  bearing  and  design  of  the 
narrative  also  point  in  the  same  direction,  which  un- 
doubtedly aimed  at  presenting,  from  the  state  of  things 
which  drew  on  the  Deluge,  a  solemn  warning  to  the  Is- 
raelites against  those  heathen  marriages  which  brought 
incakulaUe  mischief  on  the  covenant  people.  (4.)  In 
like  manner,  the  allusion  of  our  Lord  to  the  marrying 
and  giving  in  marriage  before  the  Flood  as  things  which 
were  going  to  be  repeated  after  the  same  fashion  before 
the  second  advent  (Luke  xvii,  27)  requires  them  to  be 
understood  of  earthly  relationships,  otherwise  the  al- 
lusion could  have  furnished  no  proper  parallel  >  to  the 
state  of  things  anticipated  in  the  laist  days,  and  would 
have  been  beside  the  mark.  (See  Stosch,  De  FUiit  Dei 
[Ungie,  1749];  Quintorp,  ibid,  [Rost  1751];  Scholz, 
Eke  d,  Sdkm  Qottes,  etc.  [Ratisb.  1866].) 

We  are  therefore  decidedly  of  opinion  that  by  ^sons 
of  God*^  in  the  narrative  of  Genesis  is  meant,  as  the  great 
body  of  the  best  interpreters  have  understood  it,  a  se- 
lect class  of  men  on  earth,  those  who  belonged  to  the 
line  that  bad  maintained  in  a  measure  the  true  filial 
relationship  to  God  (the  Sethites).  Though  fallen  and 
dnfid,  yet,  as  children  of  faith  and  heirs  of  promise, 
they  were  the  spiritual  as  well  as  natural  offspring  of 
one  who  was  originally  made  in  God's  image,  and  who 
still  through  grace  could  look  up  to  God  as  a  father. 
From  this  select  class  the  Cainites  were  cut  off,  the  un- 
believing and  godless  spirit  they  manifested  showing 
them  to  be  destitute  of  the  childlike  spirit  of  faith  and 
kve ;  whence  Adam  and  Eve,  by  reckoning  their  seed 
only  through  Seth,  had  in  a  manner  disowned  them. 
Alienated  from  God,  the  offspring  of  Cain  were  merely 
sons  of  men,  and  their  daughters  might  fitly  be  called 
in  an  emphatic  sense  the  daughters  of  men,  because 
knowing  no  higher  parentage.  But  the  other  class 
contained  members  of  a  family  of  God  on  earth ;  fur,  if 
"  in  that  olden  time  there  were  pious  men,  who,  like 
Enoch  and  Noah,  walked  with  God,  or  who,  even  if  they 
did  not  atand  in  this  close,  priestly  relation  to  God, 
made  the  divine  image  a  reality  through  their  piety 
and  fear  of  God,  then  these  were  sons  of  Grod  (Elohim), 
for  whom  the  only  correct  appellation  was  'sons  of 


Elohim,*  since  sonsbip  to  Jehovah  was  only  introduced 
with  the  call  of  Israel"  (Keil).  The  name  in  question, 
"  sons  of  God,**  was  made  prominent  at  the  critical  time 
when  it  was  on  the  eve  of  becoming  altogether  inap- 
plicable in  order  the  noore  distinctly  to  show  how  will- 
ing God  was  to  own  the  relationship  as  long  as  he  well 
could,  and  how  grievous  a  degeneracy  discovered  itaelf 
when  the  distinction  belonging  to  them  as  God's  elect 
began  practically  to  be  obliterated  by  their  ungodly  al- 
liances with  the  world.  It  is  impossible  here  to  enter 
into  the  collateral  arguments  urged  by  those  who  op- 
pose the  view  given  in  the  text  and  understand  by 
''sons  of  God**  the  fallen  angels.  They  are  chiefly  two. 
They  conceive  the  nephiJIim  (q.  v.),  the  men  of  gigantic 
energy,  or  superhuman  might,  mentioned  in  Gen.  vi,  4, 
to  be  the  product  of  those  unnatural  connections,  and  a 
proof  of  it.  But  the  text  speaks  of  the  nephilim  as 
being  on  the  earth  before  the  improper  marriages  in 
question  were  formed ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the 
gibboritHf  or  **  mighty  men**  subsequently  referred  to, 
were  the  same  or  similar  persons  (see  Keil,  On  Gen,  rt, 
4).  The  other  line  of  support  is  derived  from  the  sup- 
posed reference,  in  Jude  6, 7,  to  the  wickedness  of  the 
fallen  angels  in  a  lustful  and  fleshly  direction,  as  if 
they  left  their  proper  habitation  to  mingle  in  the  pol- 
lutions of  sensual  indulgence  here;  but  this  is  quite  a 
fanciful  interpretation.  The  sensuality  and  defiling  of 
the  flesh  spoken  of  have  reference,  not  to  them,  but  to 
the  people  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  who  indulgeil  in 
wanton  and  rebellious  courses  like  the  angels,  but  in 
these  took,  of  course,  a  different  direction.  Going  after 
fornication,  or  strange  flesh,  implies,  as  Keil  remarks, 
a  flesh  of  one's  own  (t^ia  odpK)t  which  the  angels  had 
not. 

It  was  thus  plainly  in  reference  to  men's  moral  state 
and  relarionship  that  the  epithet  "sons  of  God"  was 
applied  to  some  before  the  Deluge;  and  so  was  it  ever 
afterwards.  In  a  mere  physical  sense,  as  having  de- 
rived their  being  from  God,  men  are  not  in  Scripture 
designated  his  sons;  though  there  is  an  approach  to  it 
in  the  appropriation  by  Paul  of  a  passage  from  a  hea- 
then poet  ("  We  are  also  his  ofispring,**  Acts  xvii,  28), 
in  order  to  give  it  a  higher  application.  Israel,  when 
about  to  be  called  out  of  Egypt,  or  when  actually  de- 
livered, was  called  collectively  the  son  of  Jehovah,  or^ 
in  the  plural,  sons  (Exod.  iv,  22, 28 ;  Deut.  xiv,  1 ;  Hos. 
xi,  i) ;  and  this  because  they  were  by  special  election 
and  privilege  called  to  be  "a  holy  people  unto  Jeho- 
vah their  God,  and  Jehovah  had  chosen  them  to  be  a 
peculiar  people  unto  himself,  above  all  the  nations  that 
are  upon  the  earth"  (Deut.  xiv,  2 ;  Exod.  xix,  5, 6).  In 
this  sense  are  to  be  understood  all  the  passages  which 
speak  of  God  as  the  Father,  the  Former,  or  Begetter, 
of  Israel  (Deut.  xxxii,  18 ;  Jer.  ii,  27 ;  Isa.  Ixiv,  8 ;  MaL 
i,  6 ;  ii,  10).  The  sonship  they  indicate  is  one  of  a  mor^ 
al  or  spiritual  nature,  having  its  origin  in  the  free  grace 
of  God,  and  its  visible  manifestation  in  the  peculiar  re- 
lation of  Israel  to  the  knowledge,  service,  and  blessing 
of  Jehovah.  They  are  abo  called  (rod's  first-bom,  be- 
cause the  distinction  thus  conferred  upon  them  was  not 
to  be  theirs  exclusively ;  they  only  took  precedence  of 
others,  and  received  their  place  and  privileges  in  or^ 
der  that  through  them  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
might  be  similarly  blessed.  But  from  the  manifest 
failing,  on  the  part  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  to 
fulfil  their  calling  and  destiny,  the  sonship  was  again, 
as  it  were,  denied  of  the  collective  Israel,  and  limited 
to  the  better  portion  of  them.  The  one  had  not  the 
marks  of  true  children  (Deut.  xxxii,  5),  and  the  other 
alone  could  properly  call  God  Father,  or  be  owned  by 
him  as  sons  (Jer.  iii,  4;  Hos.  i,  10).  And  even  in  their 
case  all  was  imperfect,  and  could  not  but  be  till  "  the 
time  of  reformation,*'  when  God*s  purpose  of  grace  reach- 
ed its  full  development,  and  the  partakers  of  it  attained 
to  a  far  higher  position  in  the  gifts  and  blessings  of 
the  divine  kingdom.  From  that  time  it  was  formally 
as  the  regenerate,  those  who  have  been  bom  again 
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of  God  or  have  received  from  him  the  adoptioD,  that 
they  become  members  of  the  kingdom  (John  i,  12, 18 ; 
iii,  3,  5 ;  6aL  iii,  5,  etc.) ;  and  the  Spirit  is  conferred 
upon  them,  not  with  a  kind  of  secrecy  and  reserve,  but 
in  the  full  plenitude  of  grace,  and  expressly  as  the 
spirit  of  sonship  or  adoption,  leading  them  to  cry  in  a 
manner  altogether  peculiar,  *' Abba,  Father**  (Rom.  viii, 
15).  As  compared  with  this  higher  stage  of  sonship, 
those  who  lived  in  earlier  times,  while  they  enjoyed 
the  realitv,  scarcelv  knew  how  to  use  it.  In  the  tone 
of  their  spirits  and  the  general  environments  of  their 
condition  they  approached  nearer  to  the  state  of  ser- 
vants than  that  of  sons.    See  Abba. 

2.  Son  of  God,  in  its  special  application  to  Jesus 
Christ.  Even  in  Old-Test.  Scripture,  and  with  respect 
to  the  participation  of  sonship  by  the  common  mem- 
bers of  the  covenant,  there  was,  as  already  stated,  a 
narrowing  of  the  idea  of  sonship  to  those  in  whom  it 
was  actually  realized.  But  within  that  narrow  circle 
there  was  a  narrower  still  of  which  divine  sonship  was 
predicated,  and  this  in  connection  with  the  family  of 
David,  the  royal  house.  Even  in  the  first  formal  an- 
nouncement of  God's  mind  on  the  subject,  when  the 
prophet  Nathan  declared  so  distinctly  that  David's  son 
should  also  be  God's  son,  and  that  the  throne  of  his 
son's  kingdom  should  be  established  forever  (2  Sam.  vii, 
14-16),  there  was  an  elevation  of  the  idea  of  sonship 
beyond  what  had  yet  been  given  in  the  revelations  of 
God  to  his  people.  The  king  on  the  throne  of  Israel 
in  David's  line  was  to  be  in  the  most  emphatic  sense 
God's  son — combining,  therefore,  royalty  and  sonship — 
and  this  associated  with  actual  perpetuity.  Could  such 
things  be  supposed  to  have  their  full  accomplishment 
in  a  son  who  had  about  him  only  the  attributes  of  hu- 
manity? Must  not  the  human,  in  order  to  th^  real- 
ization, be  in  some  peculiar  manner  interpenetrated 
with  the  divine?  Thoughts  of  this  description  could 
scarcely  fail  to  occur  to  contemplative  minds  horn  the 
consideration  of  this  prophecy  alone;  but  other  and 
still  more  explicit  utterances  were  given  to  aid  their 
contemplations  and  render  their  views  in  this  respect 
more  definite.  For  David  himself  in  Psa.  ii  speaks  of 
the  future  God -anointed  king  of  Zion  as  so  anointed 
and  destined  to  the  irreversible  inheritance  of  the  king- 
dom, just  because  he  was  Jehovah's  son  and  had  a  right 
to  wield  Jehovah's  power  and  exercise  his  sovereignty 
to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  earth.  This  seemed  to  be- 
speak for  him  who  was  to  be  king  by  way  of  eminence 
an  essentially  divine  standing;  and  in  Psa.  xlv  he  is 
addressed  formally  as  God,  whose  throne  should  be  for 
ever  and  ever.  The  same  strain  was  caught  up  at  a 
later  period  by  Isaiah  (vii,  14),  where  it  is  said  of  the 
child  one  dav  to  be  bom  in  the  house  of  David  of  a 
virgin  that  he  should  be  Immanuel  (Ck>d  with  us), 
and,  again,  in  ix,  6,  that  the  child  so  singularly  to  be 
given  should  be  called  '^  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the 
Mighty  God  (literally,  the  (xod-hero),  the  Everlasting 
Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace" — epithets  which  had  been 
unmeaning,  or  at  least  extravagantly  hyperbolical,  if 
the  destined  bearer  of  them  had  not  been  possessed  of 
strictly  divine  attributes.  So,  also,  in  the  prophet  Mi- 
cah,  the  contemporary  of  Isaiah,  it  is  affirmed  of  the 
future  ruler  of  Israel,  whose  birth  was  to  throw  a  pe- 
*  culiar  glory  around  the  little  town  of  Bethlehem,  that 
his  goiiigs-forth  have  been  from  old,  from  everlasting 
(v,  2).  It  is  but  to  give  a  specific  application  to  these 
prophecies,  and  to  many  besides  that  spoke  of  the  glo- 
rious powers  and  prerogatives  of  Him  who  should  come 
as  the  angel  or  messenger  of  the  covenant  to  redeem 
his  people  and  rectify  the  affairs  of  the  divine  kingdom, 
when  at  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  sera  the  birth  was 
announced  of  one  who  should  be  called  the  Son  of  the 
Highest,  and  who  should  sit  on  the  throne  of  David 
(Luke  i,  82) ;  and  when  this  same  person,  as  soon  as  he 
had  begun  to  manifest  himself  to  the  people,  was  ac- 
knowledged as  at  once  **  the  King  of  Israel  and  the  Son 
of  (Sod"  (John  i,  49). 


Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  dear  from  the  recaps 
of  New-Test.  Scripture  than  that  the  Jewa,  while  tbef 
expected  a  Messiah  who  should  be  king  of  Israel,  vnc 
all  but  unanimous  in  the  rejection  of  the  idea  that  be 
should  be  possessed  of  a  nature  easentiadly  diriK. 
They  could  scarcely  doubt  that  he  was  to  enjoy  is  s 
very  peculiar  manner  the  favur  and  help  of  God  so  ai 
to  occupy  the  very  highest  rank  among  God^s  raeaaeii- 
gers  to  men;  but  the^  is  no  evidence  that  tbeycarri^ 
the  matter  higher  (Schottgen's  proofs  [^De  Mestia^  ni, 
iii]  to  the  contrary  are  insufficient);  and,  acoordiii^y, 
whenever  our  Lord  made  declarations  which  amoooied 
to  an  assumption  of  proper  divinity,  he  was  ahrays  set 
by  an  uncompromising  opposition,  except  within  the 
circle  of  his  immediate  disciples.    Once  and  again,  wbea 
he  spoke  in  snch.a  way  as  to  convey  the  impreseieB 
that  God  was  his  own  (i  Jioc)  Father— Father  in  a  weeet 
that  implied  equality  of  nature — the  Jews  proceed^  to 
deal  with  him  as  a  blasphemer  (John  v,  18;  viii,  5S; 
X,  8(V-88).     When  assuming  the  divine  prerogative  ^ 
forgiving  sins,  they  charged  him  in  their  hearts  witb 
blasphemy  (Matt,  ix,  8) ,  but,  so  far  from  desisting  fmm 
the  daim,  he  appealed  on  the  spot  to  what  should  hare 
been  regarded  as  an  incontrovertible  proof  of  his  right 
to  maintain  it — his  power  and  capacity  to  perform  wee. 
essentially  divine  work.     When  at  a  later  period  be 
challenged  them  to  reconcile  their  belief  in  the  fact  as 
to  the  Christ  being  David's  son  with  David^s  own  rec^ 
ognition  of  him  as  his  Lord,  they  were  onaUe  to  wet\ 
it  (Luke  XX,  41-44),  plainly  because  they  were  onpR- 
pared  to  allow  any  strictly  divine  element  in  the  con- 
stitution of  Christ's  person.     Finally,  when  driven  frucs 
all  other  grounds  of  accusation  against  Jesus,  they  tf 
last  found  their  capital  charge  against  him  in  bis  ct^h 
fession  that  he  was  the  Son  of  the  living  God  (Matt 
xxvi,  68-66).     In  all  the  passages  referred  to,  and  verr 
specially  in  the  last,  it  admits  of  no  doubt  both  that 
Jesus  claimed  a  really  divine  character  and  that  b^ 
adversaries  rejected  the  claim  and  held  the  very  mak- 
ing of  it  to  be  a  capital  crime.    Jesus  knew  perfectlr 
that  they  so  understood  him,  and  3ret  he  deUberatdy 
accepts  their  interpretation  of  his  words,  nay,  consents 
to  let  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him  ran  its 
course  rather  than  abandon  or  modify  the  daim  to  ch- 
vinity  on  which  it  was  grounded.     The  ouoduaioi)  is 
inevitable  on  both  sides:  on  the  side  of  the  Jewidi  au- 
thorities that  the  idea  of  divine  sonship  was  utterly  ab- 
horrent to  their  view  of  the  expected  Messiah,  vhSe 
in  the  mind  of  Jesus  it  was  only  as  poeocaoing  socb  a 
sonship  that  the  real  characteristics  of  the  Mcflnak 
could  be  found  in  him.    Stier,  however,  has  oondosirelr 
shown  {Wordi  of  the  Lord  JetuSf  on  John  ix,  36)  that 
the  title  **  Son  of  God"  was  not  a  mere  equivalent  fee 
"  Messiah." 

The  mistake  of  the  Jews  respecting  the  penoo  r€ 
Christ  did  not  come  of  itsdf ;  it  sprang  from  sui^ffiriM 
views  of  the  work  of  Christ.  The  national  king  of  Is- 
rael, such  as  they  had  come  to  anridpate  in  the  Mes- 
siah, might  have  been  a  mere  man  only  specUDy  as- 
sisted by  God.  There  was  nothing  in  the  contemplated 
office  which  lay  above  the  reach  of  human  capadty  or 
prowess,  and  it  oould  not  appear  otherwise  than  blas- 
phemy to  assodate  with  it  an  incarnation  of  Deity. 
Had  they  seen  the  more  essential  part  of  the  work  to 
lie  in  the  recondliation  of  iniquity,  and  laying  ofieti, 
through  an  atonement  of  infinite  value  and  a  righteooft- 
ness  all  perfect  and  complete,  the  way  to  eternal  hie 
for  a  perishing  world,  they  would  have  seen  that  un- 
speakably higher  than  human  powers  were  needed  for 
the  task.  Misapprehending  the  conditiom  of  the  gmi 
problem  that  had  to  be  solved,  they  ntteriy  mittocA 
the  kind  of  qualifications  required  for  its  sdutioii,  and 
remained  blind  to  the  plainest  testimonies  of  tl^ir  own 
Scriptures  on  the  subject.  They  alone  saw  it  who  came 
to  know  Jesus  as  the  Saviour  of  aiim^is,  the  Bedeemer 
of  the  world ;  and  thdr  testimony  to  his  divine  charae- 
ter  was,  like  his  own,  explidt  and  uniform.    I^  as  has 
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been  well  said— gathering  op  the  substance  of  their 
statements  and  our  Lord's  own  on  the  subject — "  if  the 
oiUy-begotten  and  well-beloved  Son  of  God,  who  always 
was,  and  is  to  be,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  in  the 
nearness  and  deamess  of  an  eternal  fellowship  and  an 
eternal  sonship ;  who  is  the  manifestation,  the  expres- 
sion, the  perfect  image  of  God,  such  a  reflection  of  his 
gbry  and  express  image  of  his  person  that  whoever 
has  seen  the  Son  has  seen  the  Father  also;  who  is  the 
agent  and  representative  of  Gt»d  in  the  creation  and 
preservation  of  the  material  and  the  spiritual  universe, 
in  the  redemption  of  the  Church  and  the  reconciliation 
of  the  world  and  the  government  of  both,  in  the  gener- 
al resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  final  judgment  of 
men  and  angels,  in  all  divine  attributes  and  acts,  so 
that  he  is  manifestly  the  acting  Deity  of  the  universe 
—if  he  is  not  God,  there  is  no  actual  or  possible  evidence 
that  there  u  any  God"  (Dr.  Tyler,  in  BibL  Sacra  for 
October,  1865).— Fairbaim.  See  Somship  of  Christ. 
Son  of  Man.  This  designation,  which,  like  the 
Son  of  God,  is  now  chiefly  associated  with  Christ,  has 
also  an  Old  as  well  as  a  New  Test,  usage;  it  had  a  gen- 
eral before  it  received  a  specific  application.  In  a  great 
variety  of  passages  it  is  employed  as  a  hind  of  circum- 
locuiion  fur  man,  with  special  reference  to  his  frail  nat- 
ure and  humble  condition ;  as,  when  speaking  of  God, 
it  is  said,  "  He  is  not  the  son  of  man  that  he  should 
repent"  (  Numb,  xxiii,  19  ) ;  and  ^  What  is  man  that 
thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man  that  thou 
visitest  him  ?"  (Psa.  viii,  4).  For  some  reason  not  cer- 
tainly known,  but  probably  from  its  being  either  a  mere 
adoption  of  Chaldiean  usage,  or  its  possessing  a  sort  of 
poetical  and  measured  form,  the  designation  "  son  of 
man"  is  the  style  of  address  commonly  employed  in 
Ezekiel's  writings  when  he  was  called  to  hear  the 
word  of  God  (ii,  1 ;  iii,  1,  etc).  That  Chaldssan  usage 
had,  at  least,  something  to  do  with  it  may  be  inferred 
from  its  similar  employment  by  Daniel;  as,  when  speak- 
ing of  a  heavenly  messenger  appearing  to  him  in  the 
visions  of  God,  he  describes  the  appearance  as  being  of 
one,  not  simply  like  a  man,  but  "  like  the  similitude  of 
the  sons  of  men"  (x,  16),  while  in  other  parts  of  the  de- 
scription this  is  interchanged  with  the  simple  designa- 
tion or  appearance  of  a  man  (ver.  5, 18).  Nor  have  we 
any  reason  to  think  that,  as  regards  the  expression  it- 
self, anything  else  is  indicated  by  *'  son  of  man"  in  the 
vision  of  Daniel  which  most  directly  points  to  New- 
Test,  times  and  relations.  In  that  vision,  after  behold- 
ing successively  four  different  monstrous  and  savage 
forms  imaging  so  many  earthly  monarchies,  the  proph- 
et saw  **like  a  son  of  man  came  with  the  clouds  of 
heaven,  and  came  to  the  Ancient  of  Days; . . .  and  there 
was  given  him  domuiion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom, 
that  all  people,  nations,  and  languages  should  serve 
him"  (vii,  18, 14).  The  expression  here, "  like  a  son  of 
man,"  is  evidently  equivalent  to  one  having  a  human 
aspect,  and  as  such  differing  essentially  from  those 
beastly  and  rapacious  natures  that  had  already  passed 
in  vision  before  him.  The  kingdoms  represented  by 
such  natures,  though  presided  over  by  human  beings, 
were  to  be  characterized  by  the  caprice,  selfishness,  and 
cruelty  which  were  instinctively  suggested  by  those 
ideal  heads ;  while  in  the  higher  kingdom  that  should 
come  after  them,  and  which  was  really  to  attain  to  the 
universality  and  perpetuity  that  they  vainly  aspired 
after,  there  were  to  be  the  possession  and  display  of 
qualities  distinctively  human — those,  namely,  which  are 
the  ima^  and  reflex  of  the  divine.  This,  however,  it 
could  only  be  by  the  head  of  the  kingdom  himself  oc- 
cupying a  higher  platform  than  that  of  fallen  humani- 
ty, and  being  able  to  pervade  this  lower  sphere  with 
the  might  and  the  grace  of  Godhead.  Hence  in  the 
vision,  not  only  is  ideal  humanity  made  to  image  the 
character  of  the  kingdom,  but  the  bearer  of  it  appears 
coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  the  proper  chariot  of 
Dvity — as  himself  being  from  above  rather  than  from 
beneath — emphatically,  uideed,  the  Lord  from  heaven. 


It  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  in  so  frequently 
choosing  for  himself  the  designation  of  "  the  Son  of 
man"  (in  all  fully  fifty  times),  our  Lord  had  respect  to 
the  representation  in  DanieL  It  was  the  title  under 
which,  with  a  few  rare  exceptions,  he  uniformly  spoke 
of  himself ;  and  it  is  remarkable  how,  when  acquiesdug 
in  his  right  to  be  acknowledged  by  others  in  the  most 
peculiar  sense  "  the  Son  of  God,"  he  sometimes  imme- 
diately after  substituted  for  this  the  wonted  designation 
of  "  the  Son  of  man"  (John  i,  49-51 ;  Matt  xxvi,  63, 
64),  as  if  to  show  that  what  belonged  to  the  Son  of 
God  might  equally  be  afiSrmed  (when  the  terms  were 
rightly  understood)  of  the  Son  of  man.  This  comes  out 
with  peculiar  force  in  the  latter  of  the  two  passages  re- 
ferred to;  for  no  sooner  had  our  Lord  confessed  to  the 
adjuration  of  the  high-priest  as  to  his  being  the  Son  of 
God  than  he  added,  **  Hereafter  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of 
man  sitting  on  the  right  band  of  power  and  coming  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven,"  appropriating  the  very  language  in 
Daniel's  vision,  and  asserting  of  himself  as  Son  of  roan 
what  belonged  to  him  as  the  fellow  of  Godhead.  Along 
with  and  behind  the  attribution  of  humanity,  which  he 
loved  to  place  in  the  for^pround,  there  lay  the  heaven- 
ly majesty.  Hence,  while  the  epithet  in  question  may 
well  enough  be  understood  to  imply  that  Jesus  was  "  the 
ideal  man"  (which  b  all  that  rationalistic  interpreters 
would  find  in  it),  it  includes  much  more  than  that :  it 
makes  him  known  as  the  new  man,  who  had  come  from 
heaven,  and  in  whom,  because  in  him  the  Word  was 
made  flesh,  manhood  bad  attained  to  the  condition  in 
which  it  could  fulfil  the  high  destiny  of  exercising  lord- 
ship for  God  over  **  the  world  to  come"  (Heb.  ii,  5). 

By  this  title,  then,  to  use  the  words  of  Luthardt, 
*^  Jesus,  on  the  one  side,  includes  himself  among  other 
men — he  is  one  of  our  race;  while,  on  the  other,  he 
thereby  exalts  himself  above  the  whole  race  besides,  as 
in  a  truly  exclusive  sense  the  Son  of  mankind,  its  genu- 
ine Offspring — the  one  Man  towards  whom  the  whole 
history  of  the  human  race  was  tending,  in  whom  it 
found  its  unity,  and  in  whom  history  finds  its  turning- 
point  as  the  dose  of  the  old  and  the  commencement  of 
the  new  sera."  But  this,  coupled  with  the  authority 
and  power  of  judgment  which  he  asserts  for  himself 
over  all  flesh  as  the  Son  of  num,  bespeaks  his  posses- 
sion of  the  divine  as  well  as  of  the  human  nature.  "  No 
rationalistic  ideal  of  virtue  can  avail  us  here.  To  call 
Jesus  the  mere  prototype  and  prefigurement  of  mankind 
will  not  suffice  to  justify  such  language ;  we  are  con- 
strained to  quit  the  limits  of  humanity,  and  to  look  for 
the  root  of  his  being,  the  home  of  his  nature  and  life,  in 
God  himself  to  explain  the  possibility  of  such  declara- 
tions. The  absolute  relation  to  the  world  which  he  at- 
tributes to  himself  demands  an  absolute  relation  to  God. 
The  latter  is  the  necessary  poetidate  of  the  former, 
which  cannot  be  properly  understood  but  from  this 
point  of  view.  Only  because  Jesus  b  to  God  what  he 
b  can  he  be  to  us  what  he  says.  He  b  the  Son  of  man, 
the  Lord  of  the  world,  its  judge,  only  because  he  b  the 
Son  of  God"  {Fundavtental  Truths  o/Christianify,  p.  289, 
290).— Fairbaim.  For  literature,  see  Hase,  Ld>€n  Jesu, 
p.  127. 

Sonarganltr,  in  Norse  mythology,  was  the  great 
gulden  boar  which  was  placed  on  the  table  of  the  he- 
roes on  every  recurring  Jnel  evening,  and  upon  whose 
back  they  placed  their  hands  while  making  the  vows 
which  were  to  bind  them  during  the  ensuing  year. 

Soncino.  Thb  appellation  designates  a  Jewbh 
family  who  won  a  lasting  name  by  their  early  and  ex- 
tensive enterprises  in  Hebrew  typography.  They  were 
of  German  origin,  and  may  be  traced  to  the  city  of 
Spire,  but  take  the  name  by  which  they  are  best 
known  from  Soncino,  a  small  town  in  Lombardy,  where 
they  established  a  press^  from  which  issued  a  number 
of  valuable  works  in  Hebrew  literature,  more  espe- 
cially some  of  the  earliest-printed  Hebrew  Bibles.  The 
first  production  of  the  Soncino  press  b  the  treatise  B^ 
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rakoth^  dated  1484,  a  full  desoriptioii  of  which  is  given 
by  De  Rossi  in  Anmiies  JJtfbrmo-Tjfpoffraphicij  Stc  XV 
(Pannie,  1796),  p.  28  sq.  The  printer  was  Joshua  Sol- 
omon ben-Israd  Nathan,  who  was  the  head  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  with  him  was  associited  his  brother  Moses, 
whose  son  GerMm  established  a  press  at  Constantinople. 
In  the  preface  the  printer  speaks  of  himself  as  "  Gerson, 
a  man  of  Soncino,  the  son  of  R.  Moses,  the  son  of  the 
wise  and  excellent  R.  Israel  Nathan  ben-Samuel  ben- 
Rabbi  Moseg,.  being  of  the  fifth  generation  from  the 
rabbi  Moses  of  Spirah.**  Soon  after  the  printing  of  the 
treatise  BerakotA  this  press  issued  the  ybrmsr  and  UUer 
prophets  (t  e.  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  minor  prophets), 
with  Kimchi's  commentary.  The  whole  comprises  459 
leaves.  The  first  word  in  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Samuel 
(^n"t^)  is  printed  in  large  letters;  in  the  greater  and 
smaller  prophets  the  first  word  Ib  wanting,  but  a  great 
space  is  left.  Neither  pages,  chapters,  nor  verses  are 
numbered;  above  the  text  the  name  of  the  book  is 
printed.  Each  page  b  divided  into  two  columns;  the 
commentary  stands  below  the  text,  which  has  no  mi- 
nuscular  or  majuscular  letters,  no  vowels  or  accents.  A 
full  description  of  this  part  of  the  Old  Test.  (Soncino, 
1485-86)  is  given  in  Eichhom*s  Repertorutm^  viii,  51 
sq.,  together  with  its  variations.  At  the  same  time 
(1486)  there  appeared  the  five  Megilloth,  L  e.  Canticles, 
Kuth,  Lamentations,  Ecdesiastes,  and  Esther,  and  also 
the  Psalter;  and  two  years  hiter  (1488)  the  Biblia  He- 
braica  Integra^  cum  PunctU  et  AcoaUibus  (fol.).  This  is 
the  first  complete  Hebrew  Bible  with  vowel-points  and 
accents.  This  Bible  is  very  rare;  only  nine  copies  are 
known  to  be  extant,  viz.  one  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
two  at  Rome,  two  at  Florence,  two  at  Parma,  one  at 
Vienna,  and  one  in  the  Baden-Dnrlach  Library.  It  has 
a  title,  but  at  the  end  of  the  Pentateuch  we  find  a  post- 
script, which  seems  to  have  been  added  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  twenty-four  books.  According  to  Kenni- 
cott,  this  edition  is  said  to  contain  more  than  12,000 
variations,  which  is  probably  an  exaggeratioiu  The 
firm  of  the  Soncini  extended  their  operations  by  erect- 
ing presses  at  Naples,  Brescia,  Fano,  and  other  places ; 
and  to  their  operations  Jewish  literature  is  greatly 
indebted.  For  a  list  of  the  works  edited  by  the  Soncini, 
see  FUrst,  BibL  Jud,  iii,  852  sq.     {K  P.) 

Song  (prop.  H"^^,  ihirf  y^^).  Songs  were  gener- 
ally used  on  occasions  of  thanksgiving  and  triumph, 
as  the  song  of  Moses  at  the  deliversnce  from  Pharaoh 
and  his  host  (Exod.  xv,  1) ;  the  song  of  Israel  at  the 
well  of  Beer  (Numb,  xxi,  17) ;  the  song  of  Moses,  in 
Deuteronomy  (cb.  xxxii);  that  of  l>eborah  (Judg.  v, 
12);  that  of  David  on  bringing  up  the  ark  (1  Chron. 
xiii,  8) ;  of  Hannah  (1  Sam.  ii) ;  of  the  Virgin  (Luke  i, 
46) ;  of  the  four-and-twenty  elders  (Rev.  v,  8) ;  of  Mo- 
ses and  the  Lamb  (xv,  8).  But  a  few  also  were  sung 
on  occasions  of  sorrow,  such  as  that  of  David  on  Saul 
and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i,  18,  etc) ;  the  Lamentations  of 
Jeremiah,  and  the  song  he  composed  on  the  death  of 
Josiah  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  25).  It  is  said  of  Tyre,  in  Ezek. 
xxvi,  18,  as  one  mark  of  her  desolation, 

**  I  will  can^e  the  noise  of  thy  sonjra  to  cease. 
And  the  sound  of  thy  harps  shalT  be  no  mure  heard." 

^ngs  and  viols  were  the  usual  accompaniments  of  sac- 
rifices among  the  Jews  and  heathens  (Amos  v,  28). 

**  SHcritlca,  dnlces  tibia  efToudat  modo9. 
£t  nivea  magua  victima  aute  aras  caaat.** 

(Seuec.  TVockf.) 

Eocles.  xi,  4,  "And  all  the  daughters  of  song  shall  be 

brought  low,"  L  e.  all  the  organs  which  perceive  and 

distinguish  musical  sounds,  and  those  also  which  form 

and  modulate  the  voice;  age  producing  incapacity  of 

enjoyment,  as  old  Barzillai  remarks  (2  Sam.  xix,  85); 

and  as  Juvenal  notices,  thus  translated  by  Dryden : 

**  What  music  or  eiicfaantlne  voice  can  cheer 
A  stupid,  old,  ImpenetrabTe  ear  f " 

Psa.  Ixviii  describes  the  manner  of  Jewish  musical  fes- 
tivities: 


**  The  singers  went  before, 
After  came  the  players  on  instmmetitis 
Between  the  darosel«  playing  on  Umbrela.* 

In  Hos.  ii,  15  swffing  implies  the  manifescatioii  of  the 
divine  favor,  where  the  Targum  says,  **  I  will  wotk  onf- 
aclee  for  them,  and  perform  great  acta,  as  in  the  dsj 
when  they  ascended  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.*'  U 
this  sense  a  song  denotes  a  great  deliverance  ami  a  new 
subject  of  thanksgiving ;  so  a  new  song,  as  in  Psa.  xl, 
8 ;  Rev.  v,  9,  and  elsewhere,  implies  a  new  work  of  sal- 
vation and  favor,  requiring  an  extraordinary  retore  d 
gratitude  and  praise.    See  Hymk  ;  Psalm  ;  Sci gisg. 

SONG  OF  DEGREES.  See  Deobses,  Song  op; 
Gradual. 

SONG  OF  SOLOMON,  or  SONO  OF  SONGS.  Sec 
Caktiolbs. 

SONG  OF  THE  THREE  HOLT  CHILDREN  ■ 
the  title  of  one  of  the  minor  pieces  found  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha, and  placed  in  the  English  Version  imniediaxelT 
after  the  book  of  Banich.  See  Apocrtpiia.  The  M 
caption  of  the  translators  is  as  follows :  **  Tbe  Song  d 
the  Three  Holy  Children,  which  followeth  in  the  thin: 
chapter  of  Daniel  after  this  place— yetf  dowm  botmd  a^ 
the  ntidtt  qf  the  hurmng  Jiery  fumacey  ver.  28.  That 
which  followeth  is  not  in  the  Hebrew,  to  wit.  Ami  they 
walked  [the  first  words  of  the  piece  in  queettoo] — taxo 
these  words,  Then  Ndmchadmezxar,  ver.  tV*  It  oatnaim 
sixty-eight  verses. 

L  TitU  cmd  /'omfMm.—This  piece  is  generaUr  calM 
The  Song,  or  Hymn,  o/the  Three  Hofy  ChUdrem  becanst 
ver.  28  says  that  ''the  three,  as  out  of  one  dmoUi. 
praised,  glorified,  and  blessed  God,"  though  it  oogk 
rather  to  be  denominated  The  Froofer  ofAxaria^  am 
the  Song  of  the  Three  Hohf  Chiidrefi,  inasmuch  as  nearir 
half  of  it  is  occupied  with  the  prayer  of  Azana&  Orif^ 
inally  it  was  inserted  in  the  3d  chapter  of  Daniel,  be- 
tween the  28d  and  24th  verses ;  but,  being  used  fitnrp- 
cally  in  connection  with  similar  fragments,  it  was  af^- 
wards  transposed  to  the  end  of  tbe  Psalms  in  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus  as  Hymn  ix  and  x.  under  the  titles  d 
"The  Prayer  of  Azarias,"  and  "The  Hymn  of  our  Fa- 
thers.** It  occupies  a  similar  position  in  many  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  psalters,  and  most  probably  was  ac 
placed  already  in  the  old  Latin  version. 

II.  Design, — This  piece  is  evidently  litnrgical  in  ifs 
purpose,  being  suggested  by  the  apparent  abniptoe« 
of  the  narrative  in  Daniel  (iii,  28),  sa  well  as  by  tb< 
supposition  that  these  confessors,  who  so  readily  sobesit- 
ted  to  be  thrown  into  a  fiery  furnace,  in  which  they  re- 
mained some  time,  would  employ  their  leisure  in  pnrcr 
to  the  God  whom  they  so  fesjiessly  confessed.  Accord- 
ingly, Azarias  is  represented  as  praying  in  the  fomace 
(ver.  2-22),  and,  in  answer  to  his  prayer,  we  axe  told 
that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing the  inoeased  heat  of  the  furnace,  cooled  the  air  like 
"  a  moist  whistling  wind**  (ver.  26,  27) ;  whereapoo  all 
the  three  martyrs  bunt  into  a  song  of  praiae  (ver.  2i^ 
68),  thus  affording  an  example  of  prayer  and  tharic»- 
giWng  to  the  afflicted  and  ddivered  Church,  whi^  riR 
has  duly  appreciated  by  having  used  it  as  a  pan  of  hn 
service  ever  since  the  4th  century,  and  by  its  being 
used  in  the  Anglican  Church  to  the  present  day. 

III.  Unity  J  Author,  IktU,  cmd  Original  Lamgmage,-^ 
There  is  hardly  any  connection  between  the  prayer  of 
Azarias  and  the  song  of  the  Three  Holy  ChUdren.  Tbe 
former  does  not  even  allude  to  the  condirion  of  tbe  naar- 
tyrs,  and  is  more  like  what  we  should  expect  fh»  aa 
assembly  of  exiled  Jews  on  a  solemn  fast-da>*  than  finm 
confessors  in  a  furnace.  This  want  of  harmony  betwcca 
the  two  parts,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  ver.  14,  whkk 
tells  that  the  Temple  and  its  worship  no  longer  exist; 
contradicts  ver.  80,  81,  61,  62,  where  both  are  said  u 
exist,  and  that  the  same  author  would  not  have  pal 
the  prayer  into  the  mouth  of  A  tariae  alonty  shows  that 
the  two  paru  proceed  from  different  sources.  Tbosi 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  multifarious  stories  wbere^ 
with  Jewish  tradition  has  embalmed  the  memorr  U 
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tcripfcura]  cbaracten  well  know  that  it  is  almopt  iropcw- 
sible  to  trace  the  mttkors  or  dates  of  these  sacred  trends. 
Neither  can  the  language  in  which  they  were  originally 
written  be  always  ascertained.  These  legends  grew 
with  the  nation ;  they  accompanied  the  Jews  into  their 
wanderings,  assumed  the  complexions  and  were  re- 
peated in  the  languages  of  the  different  localities  in 
which  the  Jews  colonized.  An  Apocryphal  piece  may, 
therefore,  have  a  Palestinian  or  Babylonian  origin,  and 
yet  have  all  the  drapery  of  the  Alexandrian  school 

De  Wette  {Lehrbuch)  conceives  that  the  prayer  and 
the  hymn  betray  marks  of  two  different  authors  (Dan. 
iii,  38;  comp.  with  ver.  58,  55, 84,  85,  Stephen's  Dwu 
rnn),  and  that  the  latter  has  the  appearance  of  being 
written  with  a  liturgical  olject.  Certain  it  is  that, 
from  a  very  early  period,  it  ftirmed  part  of  the  Church 
service  (see  Ruftnus,  in  SymbaL  A  post,,  who  observes 
that  this  hymn  was  then  sung  throughout  the  whole 
Church ;  and  Athanasius,  De  Virgwitate'),  It  is  one  of 
the  canticles  still  sung  on  all  festivals  in  the  Roman, 
aud  retained  in  the  daily  service  of  the  Anglican,  Church. 
In  its  metrical  arrangement  it  resembles  some  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew  compositions.  De  Wette  adduces  {loc 
citJ)  several  proofs  from  the  style  to  show  that  it  had  a 
Chaldee  original,  and  had  undergone  the  labors  of  va- 
rious hands.  It  is  maintained  by  those  who  contend 
for  the  di\'ine  authority  of  this  hymn  that  the  context 
requires  its  insertion,  as  without  it  there  would  be  an 
eriiient  hiatus  in  the  narrative  (Dan.  iii,  23).  "Then 
these  men,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-n^o,  fell 
down  bound  into  the  midxt  of  the  burning  fiery  funiace,'* 
after  which  we  find  immediately  (ver.  24,  Heb.),  **  then 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  astonished,"  etc.  The  cause  of 
this  astonishment  is  said  to  be  supplied  by  the  Greek 
translation — **And  they  walked  in  the  midst  of  the  fire 
praising  Go<1,  and  blessing  the  Lord  (ver.  1,  A.  V.  Apocr.) 
.  .  .  but  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  down  into  the 
oven,**  etc  (ver.  27),  But  this  addition  seems  by  no 
means  necessary  in  order  to  account  for  Nebuchailnez- 
zar*s  astonishment,  as  the  cause  of  it  is  given  in  Daniel, 
ver.  92  (ver.  25  in  the  Heb.  and  A.  V.).  See  Daniul, 
Apocryphal  Additions  to. 

Sonna,  in  Mohammedan  law,  is,  aooonling  to  the 
Book  of  DefimiionM,  the  observance  of  religion  in  mat- 
ters respecting  which  there  is  no  positive  and  necessary 
command;  also  the  general  practice  of  the  prophets, 
with  some  few  exceptions.  Now  this  general  practice 
in  matters  of  religion  is  called  the  Sonna  of  guidance, 
but  in  those  of  common  occurrence  the  Sonna  of  excess. 
The  Sonna  of  guidunce  is  that  by  the  due  performance 
uf  which  religion  is  rendered  complete,  and  the  derelic- 
tion of  which  is  either  detestable  or  sinful.  The  Sonna 
DfeaiopM  is  that  to  embrace  which  constitutes  guidance; 
that  is,  it  performs,  insures  good  works,  but  the  derelic- 
tion of  which  is  neither  detestable  n<»r  sinful;  as,  for 
instance,  the  custom  of*  the  prophet  in  rising,  sitting, 
[Hitting  on  his  clothes,  etc,  is  not  binding,  but  if  fol- 
lowed is  meritorious.  The  Sonna,  therefore,  comprises 
ihe  Mohammedan  traditions.     See  Sunna. 

Gtonnites  are  the  orthodox  Mohammedans  who 
rigidly  adhere  to  the  traditions,  and  are  famous  for 
ihetr  opposition  to  the  several  heretical  sects,  especial- 
y  the  Skiites  (q.  v.),  who  reject  the  traditions.  The 
Turks  belong  to  the  former,  the  Persians  to  the  latter 
ttct  They  regard  the  Sonna  (q.  v.),  or  traditions,  as  of 
squal  authority  with  the  Koran,  but  still  do  not  under- 
nilue  the  latter.  They  are  accounted  orthodox  Mo- 
laromedans,  and  recognise  the  Ottoman  emperor  as  the 
adiph  and  spiritual  head  of  Islam.  There  are  four  or- 
kotUix  sects  of  Sonnites,  who  agree  in  points  of  dog- 
Muic  and  speculative  theology,  but  differ  on  ceremonial 
mints  and  questions  of  civil  and  political  administration, 
these  sects  all  unite  in  hostility  to  the  house  of  Ali,  and 
» the  Shiitea,  who  support  his  cause. 

Bonntag,  Ciiristoph,  a  German  Lutheran  theolo- 
{bn,  was  bum  Jan.  28, 1654,  at  Wevda.    In  167C  he  was 
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called  to  the  pastorate  of  Oppurg,  in  1686  he  was  made 
superintendent  at  Schleusingen,  Imd  four  years  later  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  t-heology  at  Altdorf,  where  he 
died,  July  6,  1717.  He  wrote,  IHsputatio  de  AUegaHs 
Apocryphis  in  Codice  IV  Evantfeliorum  (Altdorf,  1716): 
— Scrutwium  BibUcum  (ibid.  1708) : — Emtea  Periocktt- 
rum  Pkilaniarwn  (ibid.  1718):  — />e  Sacerdotum  Vet. 
Test,  Epkemeris  (ibid.  1691) :— J/tciito  XX  Avthentim 
Chaldaiem  (ibid.  1708): — Dissertotio  in  Vatic,  Esaite 
Ua,  11  (ibiit  IQ92)  :~^Triadoiogia  Vet,  Test,  Catkolica 
(ibid.  1698) : — Tihtli  Psalmorum  in  Methodum  Anmver' 
sarium  Redaeti  (1687).  See  FUrst,  Bibl,  Jud,  iii,  855 
sq. ;  Winer,  fiandbuch  der  theoL  Lit,  s.  v. ;  Koch,  Gesck, 
d.  deufsch,  KirckeniiedeSy  v,  419.     (R  P.) 

SoziB  OF  (;0D.    See  Son  op  God,  1. 

SONS  OF  THUNDER.    See  Boankroes. 

Sonship  of  Christ.  The  Creed  of  Nice  declares, 
**  We  believe  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  that  is,  of  the  essence 
of  the  Father,  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  very  God  of 
very  (vod,  begotten,  not  made,  of  one  essence  with  the 
Father.**  These  sentiments  have  been  the  faith  of  the 
Church  in  every  age,  but  they  have  been  in  many  in- 
stances explained  by  unjustifiable  imagery  and  lan- 
guage, often  taken  in  the  earlier  centuries  from  the 
Platonic  ontolog}',  and  drawn  in  later  times  from  ma- 
terial sources.  The  two  constituent  elementa  of  the 
olivine  sonship  are,  the  Son's  consubstantiality  with  the 
Father,  and  bis  peculiar  ante- mundane  origin  in  the 
Father. 

1.  Dependence  of  the  Son,  —  The  name  implies  the 
Son's  dependence  on  the  Father,  and  tbb  relation  of 
dependence  lies  also  at  the  basis  of  other  scriptural  ex- 
pressions relating  to  Father  and  Son,  eg.** Image  of 
the  invisible  God,"  «  Word  of  God,'*  etc  The  depen- 
dence of  Jesus  on  the  Father  is  expressly  taught  in  1 
Cor.  iii,  28  and  xi,  8 :  **  Ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is 
(iod's:**  ''The  head  of  Christ  is  (^id.**  But  it  would 
be  opposed  to  the  central  i4iea  of  Christian  doctrine  to 
maintain  a  dependence  of  the  Son  on  the  Father  incon- 
sistent with  his  true  divinity.  By  ''dependence**  in 
this  relation  is  only  meant  that  relation  by  which  the 
second  Person  in  the  Trinity  derives  his  godhead  in 
virtue  of  his  unity  of  nature  with  the  Father.  It  is 
because  he  is  the  Son  of  God  that  he  is  himself  likewise 
fully  and  truly  God.  There  is  no  inetiuality  or  inferi- 
ority implied  in  this  expression.  The  dependence  is 
one  of  essence,  of  nature,  and  not  of  creation,  production, 
or  emanation.  Precisely  in  the  same  way  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  said  to  "  proceed**  from  the  Father  and  the  Son ; 
i.  e.  he  is  an  outflow  of  the  same  essential  being,  but  a 
different  personality.  The  language  employed  on  this 
subject  must  necessarily  be  mysterious,  as  the  theme 
itself  transcends  human  thought.     See  Person. 

2.  ConsubstantitUity.—HeTe  we  set  (»ut  with  the  words 
of  Christ  himself,  "As  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself, 
so  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself*' 
(1  John  V,  26).  As  th^  fountain  of  life,  as  the  inde- 
pendent disftenser  of  life,  the  Son  is  entitled  to  the  ap- 
pellation of  Lonl  in  conjunction  with  the  Father.  The 
worid  has  its  existence  only  in  him  who  upholds  and 
fills  it  with  his  gifts;  in  God  only  man  lives,  moves, 
and  has  his  being  (Acts  xvii,  28).  But  the  world  has 
its  being  in  the  son.  He  is  n<»t  only  living,  but  the 
fountain  of  life  Sonship  we  understand  to  mean  simi- 
larity of  essence,  and  not  a  procreation  as  among  men. 
Not  only  is  the  Son  of  the  same  essence  with  the  Father^ 
but  he  is  also  ai/ro^tog — God  in  and  from  himself. 
Sonship  appears  to  mean  not  a  distinction  of  essence, 
but  of  existence — not  of  being  in  itself,  but  of  being  in 
its  relations.  The  term  does  not  characterize  a  separa- 
tion of  nature  so  much  as  personality.  But  such  differ- 
ence of  position  is  not  inequality  of  essence,  and  when 
rightly  understood  will  be  found  as  remote  from  the 
calumnious  imputation  of  Tritheism  as  from  the  heresy 
of  Modallsm  or  Sabellianism. 
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8.  Etermttf  of  Sonskip. — This  ekment  in  the  eub- 
Btance  of  the  Son  is  expressed  in  Christ's  own  words: 
"  And  now,  O  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  thine  own 
self  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the 
world  was**  (John  xvii,  5).  These  words  evidently  im- 
ply that  Christ  was  conscious  of  having  a  life  that  had 
no  beginning,  and  the  self-nlesignation  of  Jesus,  **  I  am 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending"  (Rev. 
i,  8),  teaches  the  same  truth.  The  Son,  as  superior  to 
lime,  is  distinct  from  the  world  in  a  threefold  sense :  (a) 
he  is  above  the  necessity  of  change,  while  the  world  is 
in  a  constant  change ;  (6)  he  knows  no  end,  while  the 
world  will  come  to  an  end;  (c)  his  existence  has  not 
been  preceded  by  a  state  of  non-existence,  as  has  been 
the  case  with  the  world.  The  life  of  the  Son  is  exalted 
above  time,  without  banning,  exempt  from  subjection 
to  change  and  decay. 

4.  Begetting  of  the  Sotu  —  A  misconception  of  the 
eternal  gejieration  of  the  Son  must  be  guarded  against 
According  to  our  present  mode  of  thinking,  generation 
seems  to  be  identical  with  calling  into  existence  what 
did  not  exist  before.  But  bow  is  it  with  the  thoughts 
and  self-oonsdousness  of  God?  They  are  called  forth 
by  God,  and  yet  there  never  was  a  time  when  God 
was  without  self-consciousness  and  vrithout  thoughts. 
Hence  it  must  be  evident  that  there  must  be  in  God  a 
producing  not  subject  to  time,  and  productions  whii^h 
have  no  beginning;  and,  if  so,  the  eternal  generation 
of  God  offers  no  insurmountable  difficulties.  That  Je- 
sus Christ  was  not  called  the  "  Son  of  God"  because  of 
the  miraculous  conception  seems  to  be  clearly  shown  by 
Watson  (Expotitiony  at  Luke  i,  85):  "First,  we  have 
the  act  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  producing  that  hotg  Thing 
which  was  to  be  bom  of  the  Virgin,  and  we  have  the 
distinct  act  of  the  power  of  the  JUghest  uniting  himself, 
the  eternal  Word,  to  that  which  was  so  formed  in  the 
womb  of  the  Virgin.  From  th^e  two  acts  all  that  the 
angel  mentions  followed.  It  followed  that  that  should 
be  a  Holy  Thing  which  should  be  bom  of  Mary,  as  be- 
ing produced  immediately  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  it 
followed  that  this  Holy  Thing  should  be  called  the  Son 
of  Cvod.  I'hat  power  of  the  Highest  which  overshad- 
owed, exerted  his  influence  upon  the  Virgin,  took  the 
Holy  Thing  into  personal  union  with  himself,  who  was 
in  his  divine  nature  the  Son  of  God,  and  this  became 
the  appellation  of  the  one  undivided  Christ,  but  wholly 
by  virtue  of  the  hypostatical  union.  The  mode  of  ex- 
pression by  which  the  concluding  clause  is  introduced 
leads  also  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  particle  ^i^, 
*  therefore,'  is  consequential,  and  is  not  to  be  understood 
as  if  the  angel  were  giving  a  reason  why  Christ  should 
become  the  Son  of  God,  but  why  he  should  be  owned 
and  acknowledged  as  such.  We  have  also  the  addition 
of  fcoi  in  the  sense  of  alao ;  *  Therefore,  also,  that  Holy 
Thing  which  shall  be  bom  of  thee  shall  be  called  the 
Son  of  God ;'  it  shall  not  merely  be  called  hoig^  which 
would  follow  from  its  being  the  immediate  production 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but,  more  than  that,  it  shaU  be  called 
the  Son  of  God,  because  of  ahother  and  an  additional 
circumstance — the  union  of  the  two  natures.  For  since 
human  nature  was  united  to  the  Son  of  God,  it  was  to 
bear  the  same  name  as  being  in  indissoluble  union  with 
him."  It  is  the  eternal  Logos,  and  not  merely  the  hu- 
man Jesus,  that  is  and  ever  was  the  Son  of  God.  See 
Gess,  Person  of  Christ  (transl.  by  J.  A.  Reubelt,  Ando- 
ver,  1870) ;  Kidd,  Christophang  (Lond.  1862, 8vo) ;  Sar- 
tonus,  Lehre  von  Chritti  Person  und  Wort  (Hamb.  1841, 
8vo;  £ngl.  transL  Boston,  1849, 12mo).     See  Trihity. 

Soofei.    See  SOfis. 

Sool.    See  Sunn  a. 

Soothiayer  (QOp,.  hosSnij  Josh,  xiii,  22;  else- 
where "diviner;"  *|3?^,  meonenj  Isa.  ii,  6;  Mic.  v,  12 
[Heb.  11];  elsewhere  "enchanter,"  "sorcerer;"  Chald. 

"  \  gareZf  Dan.  ii,  27 ;  iv,  7 ;  v,  7,  11 ;  fxavrtvofiai, 
ihsaying,"  Acts  xvi,  16).     See  Divixation. 


Soothsaying  IN  Christian  Timks.     Akk)^ 
Christianity  was  a  professed  enemy  to  aootliaaying  ni 
its  kindred  practices,  yet  the  remains  of  such  supoiii- 
tion  continued  in  the  minds  of  many  in  tlie  Cknck 
The  Church  was  therefore  obliged  to  make  severe  kvt 
to  restrain  them.    The  Council  of  Eliberis  (cao.  €^ 
makes  the  renunciation  of  this  art  a  condition  €i  bap- 
tism, and  a  return  to  its  practice  was  followed  by  expolr 
sion  from  the  Church.    This  was  the  rule  in  the  Ap^- 
toUcal  Constitutions  (lib.  viii,  cap.  32),  and  the  ooonefls 
of  Agde  (can.  42),  Vanues  (Cone  Venet.  can.  16),  Oikaiis 
(Cone  AureL  I,  can.  80),  aiMl  several  others.    A  peca^ 
sort  of  augury  was  condemned  by  the  French  coandli 
last  named,  under  the  name  of  sortes  sacrm,  dirinatioa 
by  holy  lots.     It  is  also  known  as  sortes  BtUtae,  BiUe 
lots.  ,  The  practice  of  the  Romans  in  opening;  a  book  id 
Virgil  and  taking  the  first  passage  that  appeared  as  as 
oracle  was  imitated  by  many  superstitioos  Cfaritdsii& 
These  used  the  Bible  to  leam  their  fortune  bv  "m<it4 
lots,"  taking  the  first  passage  that  presented  ii»df  is 
make  their  divination  and  conjecture  upon.     This  w« 
also  called  "The  Lot  of  the  Saintjs**  and  was  pracckxd 
for  gain  by  some  of  the  French  clergy ;  but  it  was  de- 
creed by  the  Council  of  Agde  that  any  who  ^  should  be 
detected  in  the  practice  of  this  art,  either  as  cnosukiBf 
or  teaching  it,  should  be  cast  out  of  the  communkm  ti 
the  Church."    The  custom  of  using  the  Bible  in  ikii 
way  still  lingers  in  England,  Scotland,  and  other  cama- 
tries,  more,  however,  as  sport  for  children.     S^  Bii^- 
ham.  Antiquities  of  ike  Christian  Church,  bk.  xvi,^L.T. 
§  2.    See  SuPKRSTiTioN. 

Sop  (^w/iior,  a  morseiyf  a  piece  of  bread  dipped  isle 
sauce  (John  xiii,  26-80). 

So'pater  CZunrarpoCy  i.  e.  savior  of  hi«  father,  s 
common  Greek  name),  the  son  of  Pyrrhns  of  Bmea,  v« 
one  of  the  companions  of  Paid  on  his  return  from  Greect 
into  Asia  as  he  came  back  from  his  third  misssoiisTj 
journey  (Acts  xx,  4).  A.D.  55.  Whether  be  is  the 
with  SosiPATEK  (q.  v.)  mentioned  in  Rom.  x\-i,  21 
not  be  positively  determined.  The  name  of  bis  iktlwr, 
Pyrrhus,  is  omitted  in  the  received  text,  though  it  bai 
the  authority  of  the  oldest  MS8.,  A,  B,  D,  E,  and  the 
recently  discovered  Codex  Sinaitieus,  as  well  as  oC  t^ 
Vulgate,  Coptic,  Sahidic,  Philoxenian-Syriac,  Anneniaa, 
and  Slavonic  versions.  Mill  eondemns  it,  appareatlj 
without  reason,  as  a  traditionai  gloas. — Smith. 

Sope.    See  Soap. 

Sopher.    See  Scribe. 

Sophe'reth  (Heb.  id,  n'^^b,  wrUing;  Sept.  £e- 
0iyp<i,  ^^apdr,  v.  r.  'Atrc^opod,  Sa^po^),  one  whose 
children  were  a  familv  that  returned  from  Babvlon  with 
Zerubbabel  among  the  descendants  of  Solomon^  ser- 
vants (Esra  ii,  55 ;  Neh.  vii,  57).     KC  ante  53€. 

Bopherim  is  the  title  of  a  Talmndic  treutifte,  which 
is  generally  found  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  vtiluroe  J 
the  Babylonian  Talmud,  tc^ther  with  other  irearivs 
which  belong  to  the  post-Talmudic  period.  Tbe  whole 
consists  of  twenty-one  chapters,  and  is  divideil  inti> 
three  parts,  the  first  of  which  has  given  the  title  J^ 
pherim  to  the  wht>le  treatise.  Part  first,  eomprisijii: 
ch.  i-v,  contains  directions  for  the  copyist  of  the  Hoir 
Writings.  With  this  part  corresponds  what  we  tn^ 
in  the  treatise  Sepher  Torah  (edited  by  B.KirehheiniL, 
Frankf.-on-the-Main,  1851),  in  the  Srptem  Ubri  Ta^ 
mudici  Parvi  //ierosolymitani.  Part  second,  cmnpris- 
ing  ch.  vi-ix,  contains  the  Masoretic  part  of  the  bonk. 
and  treats  of  the  ten  words  of  the  Pentateuch  which 
have  the  puncta  extraordinariay  viz.  Gen.  xvi,  5;  xviii. 
9;  xix,  83;  xxxiii,  4;  xxxvii,  12;  Numb.  iii.  S9;  is. 
10;  xxi,  30;  xxix,  15;  Deut.  xxix,  28;  of  the  Ktri 
and  Kethibf  the  variations  between  Psa.  xviii  and  t  S«b. 
xxii,  between  Isa.  xxxvi  sq.  and  2  Kings  xviii  s^  The 
enumeration  of  the  words,  which  are  written,  bat  ^k 
read,  and  of  those  portions  which  are  not  to  be  read  pub- 
licly,  leads  us  to  the  third  part,  which  is  subdivided  istc 
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two  sections,  viz.  cb.  x-xvi,  which  treat  of  the  laws  for 
the  public  reading  in  general,  while  ch.  xvii-xxi  treat 
of  the  holydays.  From  the  contents  we  see  the  impor- 
tance of  this  treatise  for  the  text  of  the  Old  TesL  Its 
redaction  probably  belongs  to  the  9th  century ;  in  the 
12th  century  it  is  citeil  by  the  school  of  Southern 
France.  This  treatise  has  often  been  commented  upon 
—thus  by  A.  L.  Spira,  who  published  the  text  with  the 
airoroeutary  n^-.X  "pjtJT  b5<^nK  Pbn3  (Dyrhenfurt, 
1732),  and  by  Jac  Nauroburg,  in  his  Sp^i  PPHS 
(Fttrth,  1798).  The  first  part  (ch.  i-v)  has  been  edited, 
together  w^ith  a  Latin  translation,  by  J.  G.  Chr.  Adler, 
in  his  Judaorum  Codids  iiacri  Bite  Saibendi  Leges 
(Uamb.  1779).  Of  late  the  treatise  Sopktrim  has  been 
published  by  J.  MlUler  (  Leips.  1878 ),  under  the  title 
MoMchet  Sopkerim^der  talmuduche  TracUat  der  HchretF- 
her  J  eiae  EitUeitung  tn  das  Studium  der  altkebi'diachen 
(iraphikf  der  Maaora  und  der  alijUduchen  Liturgie. 
This  edition  contains,  besides  the  Hebrew  text,  ex- 
planations in  German,  which  are  veri'  valuable  in  spite 
uf  the  many  mistakes  which  we  often  find  in  the  writing 
of  proper  nouns,  as  Kennikut  for  Kennicott,  etc  For  a 
review  of  Mailer's  edition,  see  Schnrer,  Theolog.  Lite- 
ratarteitungj  1878,  p.  626  sq. ;  Judisches  LiteraturbkUiy 
1879,  p.  53  sq. ;  61  sq.     See  Talmud.     (R  P.) 

Sophia.  This  name  occurs  frequently  in  the  cata- 
logues of  saints  and  martyrs  of  the  ancient  Church,  but 
in  no  iiwtance  with  historical  authentication. 

1.  A  Christian  widow,  living  at  Rome  under  Hadrian, 
about  A.D.  120,  with  her  daughters  Fides,  Spes,  and 
Cbaritas.  Accused  before  the  pnefect  Anti<x;hus,  they 
made  jo^'ous  confession  of  their  faith.  The  daughters 
were  condemned  to  be  thrown  into  a  fire  of  pitch  and 
sulphur,  but  as  they  remained  miinjured  in  the  fire,  they 
were  taken  out  and  beheaded.  The  mother  was  tem- 
porarily released,  and  buried  her  children,  but  after 
three  days  she,  too,  sealed  her  faith  with  her  blood. 
Her  day  is  Sept.  80,  or,  according  to  other  authorities, 
Aug.  1.  The  legend  is  found  in  Simeon  Metaphrastes 
and  later  collections  (ap.  Lipom.  tom.  vi  ^  ap.  Sur.  tom. 
iv;  MombriL  tom.  ii;  Acta  iSS,  ad  80  Sept.). 

2.  A  virgin  martyred  under  Decius  at  Fenno,  in 
Picenum,  April  30,  and  buried  in  the  church  of  that 
town.  The  Fasti  WestphaUiEy  however,  commemorate 
a  Sophia  on  the  same  day  at  Minden  {yfartyr,  Rom. 
[ed.  Baron.];  Ferrarius,iu  CatuL  SS.;  comp.i4c^a  SS, 
ad  30  April). 

3.  Mentioned  in  Roman  {MartyroL  Rom,  [ed.  Baron.]) 
and  Greek  {Afenolog.  Sirlelian.)  lists  as  havhig  been  be- 
headed at  Milan,  Sept.  18. 

4.  An  Egyptian,  whose  daughters  were  named  Diba- 
mona  and  Bistamona  {Fasti  llabesnnorum)^  and  with 
whom  were  associated  a  St.  Varsenopha  and  her  mother. 
Their  natalities  are  assigned  to  June  ^  {^Acta  SJS.) , 
their  time  is  uncertain. 

5.  Sophia  Senatrise,  a  nun  of  ^Enos,  in  Thrace,  the 
widow  of  a  senator  at  Constantinople,  who  returned  to 
Thrace  after  the  death  of  her  six  children  in  order  to 
devote  herself  exclusively  to  works  of  Christian  love. 
She  died  June  4,  in  the  10th  or  11th  century.  The 
Ada  SS.  ad  h.  d.  furnish  a  brief  description  of  her  life 
in  Greek,  uken  from  a  Sgnaxarium  Dicionense, — Her- 
zog,  Reai-Encgklop,  s.  v. 

Sopbists  is  a  title  given  to  the  leading  public 
teachers  in  ancient  Greece  during  the  5th  and  4th  cen- 
turies B.G  The  roost  noted  of  these  were  Gorgias  of 
Leontium  and  Protagoras  of  Abdera.  The  foundation 
of  their  doctrine  was  laid  in  scepticism,  absolute  truth 
being  denied,  and  only  relative  truths  being  adroitte<l 
as  existing  for  man.  Gorgias  attacked  the  existence 
of  the  Hnite,  but  at  the  same  time  he  maintained  that 
all  notion  of  the  infinite  is  unattainable  by  the  human 
understanding.  He  expressed  his  nihilism  in  three 
principal  propositions:  (a)  nothing  exists;  (6)  if  any- 
thing existed,  it  would  be  unknowable;  (c)  if  anything 
existed  and  were  knowablc,  the  knowledge  of  it  could. 


nevertheleaa,  not  be  communicated  to  others.  The  doc- 
trine of  Protagoras  was  that  the  phenomena  both  of  ex- 
ternal nature  and  of  the  processes  of  mind  are  so  fiuctu- 
ating  and  variable  that  certain  knowledge  is  unattain- 
able. He  held  that  nothing  at  any  time  exists,  but  is 
always  in  a  state  of  ftecomtR^.  Man,  he  declared,  is  the 
measure  of  all  things.  Just  as  each  thing  appears  to 
each  man,  so  it  is  for  him.  All  truth  is  relative.  The 
existence  of  the  gods,  even,  is  uncertain.  Thus  this 
leading  sophist  succeeded  in  annihilating  both  existence 
and  knowledge.  He  founded  virtue  on  a  sense  of  shame 
and  a  feeling  of  justice  seated  in  the  human  constitu- 
tion. The  sophists  made  use  of  their  dialectic  subtle- 
ties as  a  source  of  amusement,  as  well  as  intellectual  ex- 
ercise, to  the  youth  of  Greece.  They  were  opposed  by 
Socrates  (q.  v.)  and  Plato,  and  Aristotle  defines  a  sophist 
as  ^  an  imposturous  pretender  to  knowledge — a  man  who 
employs  what  he  knows  to  be  fallacy  for  the  purpose  of 
deceit  and  of  getting  money."  Mr.  Grote  contends  that, 
so  far  from  this  being  true,  the  morality  of  the  Athenian 
public  was  greatly  improved  at  the  eml  of  the  5th  cea* 
tury  as  compared  with  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

8opboxii''a8  {Sophonias)^  a  Greek  (or  rather  Latin) 
form  (2  £sdr.  i,  40)  of  the  name  of  the  prophet  Zkpua- 
MIAU  (q.  v.). 

Sophronius.  1.  A  contemporarr  and  friend  of 
Jerome  in  Palestine  about  the  close  of  the  4th  century. 
He  would  seem  to  have  been  a  Greek,  who  composed 
original  works,  and  also  translated  a  portion  of  Jerome's 
Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures  into  Greek.  He  is  men- 
tioned in  the  De  Vitis  lUustr.  c  184.  See  Cave,  I)e 
Script.  Fed.  p.  286;  Fabric  Bibl.  EccL  p.  11 ;  Vallarsii 
Oj^p.  Hieron,  (ed.  Alt.),  II,  ii,  818;  Fabric  Biid,  Grtec. 
(ed.  HarU),  ix,  158;  Schrockh,  Kirchengesch.  ii,  132. 

2.  A  monk  of  Damascus,  who  was  termed  a  scholar 
or  sophist,  and  who  became  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  in 
A.D.  684.  He  opposed  the  endeavors  of  Cyrus,  pa- 
triarch «>f  Alexandria,  to  secure  the  general  acceptance 
of  Monothelite  views,  and  though  temporarily  induced, 
in  a  conference  with  Sergius,  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple, and  with  Cyrus,  to  consent  to  the  phrase  ^eavBpucri 
ivfpyfia  without  insisting  further  on  the  consequences 
therefrom  in  favor  of  a  dual  nature  in  Christ,  he  refu8e<i 
to  be  intimidated  after  he  became  patriarch.  In  a  cir- 
cular letter  addressed  to  Sergius  and  Honorius  of  Rome, 
he  gave  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
person,  and  demanded  that  no  further  concessions  should 
be  made  to  Monothelitism.  The  emperor  Heraclius  is- 
suetl  his  edict  Ectheais  (q.  v.)  in  638  with  the  design  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  discussion;  and  as  Jerusalem  had 
fallen  into  the  possession  of  the  Saracens  two  years  earlier, 
Sophronius  was  no  longer  able  to  bring  any  considerable 
influence  to  the  support  of  his  cause.  The  epistola  en- 
cyclica  referred  to  above  is  given  in  Hardouin,  A  da  Cone. 
iii,  1258, 1315  {Cone.  (Ecumen,  vi,  11  et  Ada  12).  The 
work  by  Joannes  Moschus,  Pratum  Spirituale  (  Act/iivv 
nwufiarucof),  is  frequently  cited  under  the  name  of 
Sophronius.  It  was  perhaps  dedicated  to  Moschus,  or 
composed  by  Sophronius  and  Moschus  tc^ther.  Sev- 
eral additional  writings  by  Sophronius  exist  in  MS.  or  , 
in  Latin  editions  (comp.  Cave,  De  Sci-ipt.  EceU  p.  451 ; 
Walch,  Gesch.  d.  Keizereien^  ix,  17,  87,  115  sq.;  Nean- 
der,  Kirchengesch.  iii,  248).  The  Menologium  Grcecontm 
(Urhini,  1727)  cites  this  Sophronius  as  a  saint,  and  fixes 
his  day  on  March  11. 

3.  Possibly  identical  with  No.  1,  is  mentioned  in 
Photius's  BibL  Cod.  v  as  having  written  a  Liber  pro 
Basilio  adv.  Eunomium.  The  name  is  also  found  in 
lists  of  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Constantinople. 
See  Fabric  BibL  Grcec  (ed.  Hart.),  ix,  168  sq. 

Sor,  in  Persian  mythology,  is  the  personification  of 
a  deadly  drought  and  heat.  He  is  an  evil  deva,  created 
by  Ahriman  and  opposed  to  the  devas  of  Ormuzd,  for  the 
purpose  of  hindering  the  growth  of  plants,  and  thus  to 
cause  famine  and  misery. — VoUmer,  Wdrterb.  d.  MythoL 
s.  V. 
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Bora,  calletl  also  Matta  Mechaaia,  a  town  on  the 
Euphrates,  about  twenty-two  parasangs  south  of  Puroba- 
ditba,  lit  famous  in  Jewish  history  as  the  seat  of  a  re- 
nowned academy,  which  was  inaugurated  A.D.  219  by 
A  bbu  A  rekOf  more  commonly  known  by  his  scholastic 
title  of  Rab  (q.  v.).  Rab  dieil  in  247  at  Sora,  where  for 
twenty-eight  years  he  had  presided  over  tlie  Soranic 
school,  remarkable  for  the  pleasantness  of  its  site  and 
accommodations,  and  numbering,  at  times,  from  a  thou- 
»and  to  twelve  hundred  students.  Kab's  successor  in 
Sora  was  K.  /^utta  (bom  about  212;  died  in  297),  a  dis- 
lingui»lied  scholar  of  Kab's.  His  learning  contributed 
to  feusuin  the  reputation  of  the  school,  which  could,  un- 
der him,  yet  number  eight  hundred  students.  After  an 
administration  of  forty  years  Huna  died,  and  the  rector- 
ship was  filled  by  Jehudah  bar-JechesMj  who  died  in 
299.  Bar-Jecheskel  was  succeeded  by  R.  Chasda  of 
Kaphri  (bom  in  217;  died  in  809),  a  scholar  of  Rab. 
Although  the  colleague  of  Uuna  for  many  years,  he  was 
far  advanced  in  life— eighty  years  of  age— when  he  at- 
tainetl  the  rectorship,  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged 
fur  ten  yeant,  and  died  in  809  at  the  age  of  ninety-two. 
Chai4da,  who  was  the  last  of  the  men  who  had  been  pcr- 
siinally  instructed  by  Rab,  was  succeeded  by  a  scholar 
of  his  own, 

Babba  bar-HuTM  Mare^  In  the  rectory,  and  when     A.D. 
be  died  the  college  was  wiibuni  a  recior  for 

nearly  fifty  years 809-890 

Ashy  ben-Simal^ t»urni»mcd  Rabbaiut  (our  len<her), 
resuFcitnred  the  ci>llejre  of  8«»r«,  niid  w«*  its 
rector  flfty-two  year«s  dnring  which  ilme  neven 
reclon»  died  in  Piirnhndiihs.  Afhl  intinorinl- 
Ized  his  name  by  collecting  the  Babyhjnino  Tal- 

mud 875-487 

B.  Jenuir^  or  Mar^Jemar,  coDtmcied  Maremai\  suc- 
ceeded R  A»«hi  as  rector  tif  the  college 4«7-48« 

R.  Mi  bar-Abin,MB  successor 438-402 

Jt.  Xachman  bar-Huna^  whi>  Is  not  i»nce  mention- 
ed in  the  Talmud,  held  the  oflSce 462-460 

Mar  bar-H.  i4/iAt,conlinned  ctdiectlug  the  Tnlmud, 

which  hU  father  l)egau,  and  ofMclsted 465-4C8 

RahlHi  Twiphnh  succeeded  Mnr  bsr-R.  Ahhl 4«8-474 

Sorn,w^lereoneoftheolde^lJewi^hncndemie8 
stood,  was  now  destroyed  by  the  Per^llUl  king 
Flruz. 
After  the  death  of  Pinia  (486),  the  ncndeniy  was  re- 
opened, and  Rrtblna  occupied  the  rectory  of  Sora  488-499 

In  connection  wlih  R.JoHcorFutnbiMliihM.and 
other  tK:holarii  of  that  time,  they  completed  the 
Talmud  Dec.  2, 409.  For  the  nt-xt  one  hundred 
and  fifty  vears  JewUh  chron«»l<»gy  Icnven  n»«  in  the 
lurch,  asihis  |>erlod  was  rather  iMuhlet«ome  for 
the  Jews;  and  from  the  middle  of  the  7ih  cen- 
tury the  presidents  of  the  Soranic  rch«M»l  arc 
styled  G<u»i—\.  e.  Kxcellence— n  M'jird  which  is 
either  of  Arabic  or  Pertflun  origin.  The  first 
ga«>n  Is —  .     ^„.  „^ 

Ma,-  liKMc Clr.  «67-4J70 

He  was  succeedwl  by— 

R  HnnaT 670-*<*0 

Mar  Sheshua  ben-Tachllj)h!i *^|*-??J 

MarChaulnaT«»fNeliarriik..r 6SJ-«»T 

Nahllal  Halevl  of  Nares 2?I~il5 

Jacob  of  Nahar-Pakor V^l^ 

Mar  ben-Samnel I^:'*^* 

MAriHa-kohen .•••  ^^l-^f^ 

R  Acha  a  few  roonihs 

R.  Jeiiodah  the  Blind 1^2* 

Achunai  Kabana  ben-Papa ;?~i?5 

Cbaninai  Kabana  ben-Huna ISrlio 

'  Mfirl  Ha-Levi  ben-Mefharshnju li^hl 

Bebai  Halevl  l>en-Abba !i5"i$2 

HllaT  beuMArl I'^I?I 

Jacob  ben-Mardocal 4U1-8II 

Abnmal  bcn-Mardocal S]l"fi? 

Zadok,  or  Iwiac  ben- Afhl 8l»-8Sl 

Hilal  ben-Chaninal *. Sl~Si 

KirnoJ  beu-A««hi !?H!I 

Mope»  ben-Jacob oScoo 

Jnterrerjunm SI"5?? 

Mar  Cohen  Z«ffk  l^ben-AMwai 889-849 

the  author  of  the  first  collection  of  the  Jewish 

order  of  prayers  ("iTT"'I3). 

Mar  SaV'Shalom  bni-BooM 84J>-S69 

h'atr<mal  IT,  ben-Uilal,  the  first  gaon  who  used  the 

Arabic  lanjrnace  in  his  c«»rrespon deuce . .  860-869 

Mar  A  vtravi  bf^n-SheMhtia, 86t»-^SSl 

yarhnhofiben-Zadok(q.v.) S81-SS9 

Jf ar  Zetnach  ben^Chajim 889-896 

^  Malehija only  one  nmnth 

^  beti^SaehBhon 890-9CG 


The  Soranic  academy  loeee  Its  Importance  un- 
der the  next  president—  ^^ 

Hilal  beii^Mishael •• M*-8W 

It  llutreri*  on,  but  wUhoot  nny  outride  Inflaence. 
The  stndy  of  the  Talmud  had  so  diminii*bed  at 
this  academy  that  there  was  uo  Talmudic  bb- 
thorlty  worthy  of  being  Invested  with  tiie  paon- 
ate,  or  presidency.  In  order  not  t*»  give  up  ihia 
sch«M»l  entirely, 

Jacob  ben-yatroiidl'A  mram  was  elected 9\*-va 

For  want  i»f  a  learned  u»au,  a  weaver  was  clectp 
fd  an  the  next  incumbent— 

Jom-Tob  Kahana  bett^aeob-Haf-ben-Kimtti Kft-W* 

Against  the  cn!*t»>mary  nwige,  afier  J«»m-Tob'8 
death,  an  outsider  was  elected  f.»r  the  rectorship, 

SaaaUi  befk-Joftjth  (q.  v.) •»4» 

Under  Baadla  the  Soranic  hl)rh-ach«>oI  revived 
again.  Saadla,  unwilling  to  i>ecoine  a  bliin)  t«iol 
In  the  haiidi*  of  ihote  who  called  him  u>  hi*  po- 
sltion,  was  deposed  in  I»80  thmngh  the  jenhw^y 
of  others  and  hlH  own  nnfliuchlng  integrity ;  and 
an  arUi-oatm  In  the  i»ers«»n  i»f  t,^,^ 

Joseph  ben-Jacob  ben-Sntia  was  elected WWK 

Saadla,  however,  retained  hl««  ofBce  in  the  pres- 
ence «>f  an  antl-gaon  for  nearly  three  years  more 
(9»0-9S8),  when  be  bad  to  relluqalsh  bU  dignity 
altogether.    Hli»  opitoneut, 

Juaeph  ben-Jaeob  ben-Satin  was  now  sole  gaon.  —  9»-BT 
but  when  deposed  In  IW?, 

Saadia  lien-Joteph  was  aj^aln  Incnmbcnr »T-w: 

When  Saadla  died,  the  deposed  nnli-gaon  was 

again  elected •.•:•••, ***-•* 

Btit  with  Saadla's  death  the  last  sun-ct  light  of 
the  S«»ranlc  academv  had  pasi^d  a  way :  and  the 
dilapidated  state  of^lhat  <njce  so  fiinioni>  school 
obliged  Jot^pb  ben-Saiia  to  relinqnictb  Son. 
and  to  emigrate  to  Bawra,  In  W8.  The  sch(M>| 
founded  by  Rab,  after  it  had  flourished  f«»r  more 
than  seven  hundred  yeans  was  n.»w  cl(n»ed«  But 
the  Soranlans,  It  seem^  cmld  ntit  get  over  the 
downfall  of  the  venerahle  academy,  and  n^ed  all 
their  endeavors  to  continue  the  Mme.  Tliey 
sent  four  famous  Talmudlsis  oniside  of  Babylo- 
nia to  Interet^t  the  Jewish  coiigregni  iim*  f«»r  this 
old  alnuf  fhotm-.  But  thei«e  meRHenger^  never 
returned;  they  fell  Into  the  hands  *>fn  8|»anii^h 
corvalr.  Among  ihcfe  caii|lves  was  litmtm  be**- 
Chafweh  (q.  v.),  who  was broujrht  to  Spal n.  %v|jere 
he  propagated  Jewish  learning  un  the  penlneula. 
In  the  meantime  there  was  an 

Interregnwn  at  S»>ra  from W8-lf« 

when  Samttel  ben-Chnfni 1001"-1CCJ 

was*  elected  to  the  presidency,  to  doe«  np  the 
list  of  presidents  of  that  old  schtnd. 

See  Grtttr,  Gesch,  d,  Juden,  iv,  v,  vL     Sec  Schools. 
Jbwish.     (B.  p.) 

SorSnus,  in  old  lulian  mythology,  was  a  name  </ 
Pluto  in  use  among  the  Sabinea.  Roman  poets  mim- 
times  identified  Soranus  with  the  Greek  Apollo  (Virgil 
^neid,  xi,  786). 

Soracte,  a  mountain  in  ancient  luly  which,  acconi- 
ing  to  Servius,  was  sacred  to  the  infernal  gods,  «|«i«^ 
ly  to  Diespiter.  It  was  a  custom  among  the  Hiqa  («« 
Uirpini)  that  at  a  festival  held  on  Mount  Soracte  tb*t 
walked  with  bare  feet  upon  glowing  coab  of  fir-woml, 
canying  about  the  entrails  of  victims  which  had  been 
sacrificed.  This  ceremony  is  connectetl  by  StraU»  *iil» 
the  worship  of  Feronia.— Gardner,  FaiiAs  o/ike  WofH 
s.  V. 

Sorbin,  de  Sainfe-Foij  AsNAm,  a  French  prdatr. 
was  bom  at  Montech-en-Querd,  July  14, 1587.  Fron 
a  child  he  poaseaaed  an  insatiable  ihirst  fur  kiiowk<^ 
which  he  pursued  at  Toulouse,  where  he  finally  becaiac 
doctor  of  theologj' ;  and  in  1657  he  obtained  the  neigh- 
boring curacy  of  Sainte-Foi  de  Peyruliferea.  At  the  in- 
viution  of  the  archbishop  of  Auch  he  preached  in  tlw 
churches  of  Toulouse,  Narbonne,  Lyons,  and  Paris;  and 
in  1667  became  court  preacher  of  Catherine  de  Medicis. 
He  spent  a  laborious  life  in  public  labors,  controversies 
and  historical  writings  (a  list  of  w^hich  is  given  in  Hoe- 
fer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gineridtt  a.  v. ),  and  died  at  Seveti 
March  1,  1606. 

Sorbon,  Robkrt  de,  founder  of  the  famous  Freodi 
institute  of  the  Sorbomie  (q.  v.),  was  bom  at  Sorbon,  Oc. 
9, 1201.  From  the  position  of  an  alnooner  student  ht 
became  succeiai  vely  priest,  doctor  of  theology,  and  cMxm 
of  the  Church  of  Carabray.  His  piety  and  aenw** 
gained  him  the  notice  of  Louis  IX,  who  made  him  bii 
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chaplain  and  confessor.  For  the  aid  of  poor  students  he 
funned  a  society  of  secular  ecclesiastics,  who  lived  in 
oimmon,  and.  gave  gratuitous  instruction.  Out  of  this, 
under  royal  and  papal  patronage,  eventually  grew  the 
school  of  theology  known  by  his  name.  He  died  at 
Paris,  Aug.  15, 1274,  leaving  all  his  property  to  the  in- 
stitution. The  Sorfoonne  formed  one  part  only  of  the 
faculty  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Paris ;  but  its 
name  became  so  famous  that  it  was  often  given  to  the 
whule,  and  graduates  were  proud  to  name  themselves  of 
the  Sorbonne  rather  than  the  university.  See  Hoefer, 
Nonv.  Biog.  Gmerale,  s.  v. 

Sorbonne,  The,  of  Parity  originally  a  seminary 
for  indigent  young  men  preparing  for  the  secular  priest- 
hood, but  in  course  of  time  a  college  of  learned  men 
whose  influence  over  theological  thought  was  widely 
recognised.  This  body  of  scholars  has  frequently,  but 
erroneously,  been  identiHed  with  the  theol<^cal  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  also  with  the  university 
itself. 

The  University  of  Paris  may  trace  its^>rigin  to  the 
time  of  Alcuin,  inasmuch  as  an  uninterrupted  current  of 
teaching  extends  from  that  period  until  the  present, 
liut  there  was  then  no  organization  of  faculties.  Will- 
iam of  Champeaux  and  Abelard  taught  philosophy  and 
theology,  and  especially  dialectics,  at  the  beginning  of 
ilie  12th  century,  but  in  any  place  where  opportunity 
was  afforded.  During  that  century  the  Corpus  Uni- 
rerntatis  was  founded,  and  it  was  fully  organized,  be- 
ing divided  iuto  three  faculties,  etc.,  when  the  Sorbonne 
was  opened.  The  founder  of  this  college,  the  canon 
Kobert  of  Sorbon  or  Sorbonne,  in  Champagne,  was 
chaplain  to  Louis  IX.  His  pur|K>se  was  to  assist  poor 
young  men  in  securing  a  theological  education  by  af- 
fording them  free  tuition  and  training  for  the  service 
of  ihe  Church.  He  obtained  a  site  with  a  few  build- 
ings from  the  crown-domains  in  the  street  Coupe-gorge, 
and  there  built  his  school  The  proper  spiritual  au- 
thorities granted  the  necessary  license  for  the  institU' 
tion  of  a  Congregatio  pavperum  nutf/istrorum  studtntium 
in  theologica  /acuUat^y  and  pope  Clement  confirmed  it 
in  A.D.  1268.  The  school  began  with  uxteen  students, 
four  taken  from  each  of  the  four  parts  iuto  which  the 
university  was  divided ;  but  its  fame  grew  so  rapidly 
that  in  a  brief  time  over  four  hundred  pupils  thnnig^ 
its  halU.  Eminent  men  were  calle<l  to  occupy  its  the- 
ok)gical  chairs,  the  first  being  William  of  Saint- Amour, 
Endes  of  Duuai,  and  Laurent  L'Anglois;  and  finally  a 
preparatory  school  was  added,  called  the  College  de  Cfil" 
91,  and  more  generally  known  as  the  Little  Sorbonne,  de- 
signed for  tive  hundred  boys. 

The  principal  source  of  the  reputation  in  which  the 
school  was  held,  and  of  the  influence  it  exercised  over 
school.  Church,  and  State,  and  particularly  over  theol- 
ogy and  philosophy,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
roanv  docteure  and  b<icheUer$  of  the  house  associated 
themselves  with  the  teachers  as  resident  guests,  and 
joiued  in  the  harmonious  and  earnest  pursuit  of  a  com- 
mou  object,  thus  constituting  a  compact  society  for  the 
prorootum  of  learning.  The  union  uf  powers  in  the  as- 
sociation of  the  Sorbonne  was  perfect,  and  the  goveni- 
roent  timi.  A  proviseur  had  contnil  of  general  and  ex- 
ternal affairs,  and  regulated  the  intercourse  with  the 
outer  world,  with  the  university,  and  with  all  authori- 
ties. Though  subordinated  to  the  university',  the  pro^ 
riaeur  held  a  position  of  such  dignity  that  none  vent- 
ured to  infringe  upon  his  rights.  He  was  at  first 
chosen  from  among  the  professors,  but  later  from  the 
number  of  most  eminent  prelates,  and  was  consequently 
able  to  afford  protection  and  impart  lustre  to  the  insti- 
tution over  which  he  presided.  Internal  matters  were 
regulated  by  a  semeur  de$  docteurs. 

For  admission  to  a  permanent  residence  in  the  Sor- 
bonne it  was  required  of  a  baccaUiureus  artium  that  he 
should  teach  philosophy  in  any  college  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  that  he  should  defend  the  These  Roberline^ 
even  before  he  coidd  obtain  the  licence  en  Theologie, 


Once  admitted,  the  associates  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  Jellows  and  the  guestSy  the  latter  being  affili- 
ated, but  not  incorporated,  with  the  house.  The  privi- 
lege of  such  residence  was  eagerly  sought  after.  It  ap- 
pears, hdwever,  that  doctors  of  theology  connected  with 
other  colleges  were  also  called  docteurs  en  Sorbonne^  per- 
haps because  the  theological  faculty  was  accustome<l  to 
hold  its  regular  meetings  in  the  halls  of  the  Sorbonne, 
and  they  actually  were  doctors  of  the  Sorboime,  inas- 
much as  they  had  there  acquired  their  title  by  defend- 
ing a  thesis.  If  to  all  this  be  ailded  the  fact  that  the 
theological  professors  of  8e\*cral  colleges  were  invariably 
taken  from  the  Sorbonne,  it  will  t)e  easy  to  understand 
how  the  mistake  of  identifyuig  the  Sorbonne  with  the 
theologica]  faculty  of  the  university  originated. 

The  Sorbonne  has  during  its  career  pursued  two  lead- 
ing tendencies — that  of  reconciling  theology  with  phi- 
losophy, and  that  of  preserving  theology  in  orthodox 
purity  and  unquestioned  supremacy.  Philological  and 
philosophical  studies  were  taught  in  its  halls ;  but  its 
spirit  and  importance,  as  well  as  its  tnie  merit,  are  to  be 
sought  in  its  theological  effectiveness  alone.  The  ap- 
paratus of  learning  was  at  tirst  too  meagre  to  admit  of 
nodceable  results.  Down  to  the  14th  century  the  study 
of  Latin  constituted  the  whole  of  philology.  Philoso- 
phy stimulated  theological  inquiry,  but  thet>logy  could 
lay  no  claim  to  a  scientific  character.  It  had  no  exe- 
gesis, and  could  not  presume  to  a  knowledge  tif  dogmat- 
ics. The  students  lacked  books,  the  teachers  acquaint- 
ance with  the  most  necessary  languages.  But  under 
the  circumstances,  and  according  to  its  opportunity, 
the  Sorbonne  watched  over  the  orthodoxy  of  theology 
according  to  the  councils  and  the  fathers,  though  such 
supervision  belonged  to  the  diocesan.  Its  influence 
was,  however,  exercised  indirectly  over  the  theological 
faculty,  the  university,  and  even  the  conaeiU  du  rou 
The  Sorbonne  as  an  association  did  not  ap|iear  publicly 
in  defence  of  doctrine,  or  send  representatives  to  Church 
councillor  take  part  in  political  meetings.  Statements 
made  to  that  effect  must  be  understtNHl  as  referring  t4> 
the  university  or  the  theological  faculty,  rather  than 
the  Sorbonne ;  though  the  fact  that  all  the  principal 
doctors  belonged  to  the  Sorbonne  assured  her  practical 
participation  in  all  important  affairs.  More  than  once 
it  opposed  the  collection  of  Peter's  pence  and  the  Inqui- 
sition. In  April,  laSl,  it  condemned  several  tenets  taken 
from  Luther's  writings,  and  during  the  Reformation  of 
the  16th  century  it  laid  un<ler  the  ban  of  its  censure  a 
long  list  of  writings  by  different  authors,  some  of  them 
even  the  works  of  eminent  bishops,  and  one  of  them  the 
Catholic  version  of  the  Bible  by  Ken^  Benoit. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  all  this  the  Sorbonne  was  not 
a  blind  agent  of  the  Church.  It  contended  against  all 
Protestant  aspirations,  but  also  against  all  Jesuitical  as- 
sumptions. It  was  the  earliest  defender  of  the  Gallican 
liberties  and  of  the  accepted  doctrines  of  the  Church. 
When  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  had  procured  from  Hen- 
ry II  the  right  to  build  a  Jesuits'  college  in  Paris,  the 
Sorbonne  declared  the  Order  of  Jesuits  dangerous  to  the 
faith,  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  the  monastic  disci- 
pline. When  Martin  Becan  published  his  Controrersia 
Anglicana  de  Potestate  Regis  et  Ponfificis  (1612),  and 
queen  Marie  de  Medicis  forbade  the  intervention  of  the 
Sorbonne,  the  latter,  nevertheless,  denounced  the  b<K)k 
as  dangerous  to  morality,  etc  It  defendetl  the  purity 
of  the  received  doctrines  against  even  the  pope  and  the 
curia.  Of  128  doctors,  only  forty-nine  were  ready  to 
accept  the  bull  Umgenitus  without  protest^  though  the 
absolute  king  Louis  XIV  favored  it,  and  many  declared 
themselves  directly  opposed  to  its  reception. 

The  Sorbonne,  i.  e.  the  theological  faculty,  considered 
itself  the  guardian  of  a  pure  faith  and  the  scientific  or- 
gan of  the  Church  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century.  In  1717  it  put  forth  an  effort,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  presence  of  Peter  the  Great  in  Paris,  to  bring 
about  the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Boman  churches.  It 
was  at  the  time  the  highest  authority  in  the  Gallican 
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Church  in  matters  of  theology.  Political  interferences, 
which  could  not  be  wholly  avoided  in  the  condition  of 
affairs,  finally  undermined  its  influence.  It  released 
the  subjects  of  Henry  III  from  their  allegiance,  and  its 
preachers  coimselled  resistance,  to  the  degree  of  regi- 
cide. It  declared  Henry  IV,  the  legitimate  heir  to 
the  crown,  unworthy,  and  debarred  because  of  obstinate 
persistence  in  heresy.  8till  more  was  done  by  iu  mis- 
takes in  philosophy  to  hasten  iu  ruin.  In  1624  it  se- 
cured from  the  Pariiament  a  decree  forbidding  any  per- 
son to  teach  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  approved  au- 
thors— the  res(4utiun  being  aimed  at  l>es  Cartes,  in  de- 
fence of  Aristotle.  Neither  the  MitUiutioms  of  Des 
Cartes  nor  the  works  of  Malebranche,  Fenelon,  Bossuet, 
and  Leibnitx  could  arouse  the  slumbering  intelligence 
of  the  learned  faculty.  But  the  issuing,  by  Boileau,  of 
the  burlesque  A  rret  dotme  en  la  Grande  Chambre  <bt  Par- 
nas$e  exposed  the  positi(Hi  of  the  Sorbonne  to  ridicule, 
and  rendered  any  further  invoking  of  legal  aid  to  the 
defence  of  Aristotle  impossible.  This  was  followed,  in 
1751,  by  Voltaire's  Le  Tombeau  de  la  Sorbonne  {(Kvvres 
de  Voltairty  par  Chr.  Beuchot,  xxxix,  534).  In  this 
work  special  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  fact  that  Des 
Cartes'  Id^  Innee*  were  now  defended  by  the  Sorbonne 
as  a  bulwark  of  religion,  though  be  had  been  at  tint  de- 
nounced by  the  same  authority  as  a  most  destructive 
heretic,  etc  The  position  became  more  difllcult  with 
ever}'  day,  until  the  decrees  of  1789  and  1790  confiscated 
the  pn)perty  and  financial  resources  of  the  Sorbonne  for 
the  benefit  of  the  nation.  About  two  thousand  manu- 
scripts were  transferred  to  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale, 
while  the  printed  works  were  distributed  among  differ- 
ent libraries  in  the  metropolis.  The  buildings  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  imperial  university  in  1807, 
and  have  been  used  as  residences  for  professors,  deans, 
rectors,  etc.  The  three  faculties,  Thsoloffief  Lettret,  and 
Sciences,  delivered  their  lectures  and  held  their  exam- 
inations, and  the  minister  of  public  instruction  distrib- 
uted the  annual  prizes  of  the  coMourt  giniral  in  the 
halls  of  the  Sorbonne.  The  monument  of  Richelieu 
still  adorns  the  chapeL  He  was  a  former  pupil,  and  had 
caused  the  ancient  and  narrow  rooms  to  be  replaced 
with  the  modem  palace-like  edifices  which  are  yet  re- 
membered. The  modem  Bibliothdque  de  la  Sorbonne, or 
de  rUniversite,  possesses  nothing  whatever  of  the  former 
library.  Even  the  homilies  of  Robert  of  Sorbon,  writ- 
ten by  his  owti  hand,  are  in  the  National  Library.  The- 
ology, philosophy,  and  philol(^2^  still  meet  within  its 
walls,  and  perhaps  each  retains  some  measure  of  the 
former  spirit;  but  the  sul)stance  and  form  are  of  the 
19th  century.  The  course  of  many  prominent  profess- 
ors of  the  Sorbonne,  following  the  example  of  Laromi- 
gufere  and  Royer-CoUard,  in  connection  with  the  polit- 
ical and  social  revolutions  of  the  period  from  1817  to  1880, 
is  familiarly  known.  No  other  school  in  Europe  has 
played  such  a  role  as  the  Sorbonne.  In  the  domains  of 
politics  and  the  Church  ita  influence  was  perhaps  too 
prominently  exercised,  and  perhaps  no  adequate  results 
were  produced  in  philosophy,  theology,  anti  science  gen- 
erally, in  comparison  with  the  means  and  opportuulty 
enjoyed. 

See  Bulasus,  //«/.  Univernt,  Paris,  (Paris,  1665,  and 
often,  6  vols.  foL),  censured  by  the  Sorbonne;  Crevier, 
Hist,  de  rUnirers,  de  Paris  (ibid.  1761,  7  vols.  12mo), 
extracted  from  Buheus,  and  extending  only  to  A.D. 
1600 :  Duveraet,  Hist,  de  la  Sorbomte,  etc  (ibid.  1790, 
2  vols.  8vo),  declamatory;  Dubarle,  Hist,  de  VUniv.  de 
Pai^  (ibid.  1844, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Prat,  Maldonat  et  tUnw. 
de  Paris  auXVJe  Siede  (ibid.  1856,  8vo);  EncycL  des 
Sciences  et  des  Arts  (Nenchatel,  1775),  torn,  xv ;  Ber- 
gier,  JJict,  de  Thiol,  a.  v. ;  "  Sorbonne"  in  the  Encyd,  Mi' 
thodique,  tom.  iii  (Paris,  1790) ;  Hist,  de  VEglise  Galli- 
ctme,  tom.  xii,  liv.  34,  to  A.D.  1272.  See  also  Vies  des  Psres 
et  des  MartyrSf  vii,  625;  Saint-Savin,  CEuvres  de  Boi- 
leaU'lMsprsauxyetc.  (Par.  1821), iii, IU ;  Beuchot  [Chr.], 
Qluvres  de  VolUure,  xjudx,  534. — Herzog,  Real-Enctf' 
klop,  s.  V. 


Sorcerer,  Sorcery  (  usually  amne  form  af  rrjl 
kashdphy  to  mutter  incantations).     See  Di%isatiu\ 


Boroery  nt  Christiaic  Countries.  In 
those  who  gave  themselves  to  mafpc  aod  sorcit 
usiudly  temled  venefici  and  wuilejici,  because  eitlKr 
poison  or  by  means  of  fascinati«>a  they  wroaf^ 
nicious  effects  upon  others.  The  laws  of  tike  7i 
odoeian  Code  (lib.  ix,  tiu  16,  De  Meji4^)  freqacK 
brand  them  with  this  luime  of  whoUjici.  Coaataa 
{Cod,  Theod,  leg.  5)  charges  them  with  distmbii^:^ 
elements  or  raising  of  tempests  and  practicing  sU»> 
inable  arts  in  the  evocation  of  the  infernal  spniu  * 
assist  men  in  destroying  their  enemiea.  TbeK  ba 
therefore  orders  to  be  executed,  as  unnatural  aMprtfi^ 
and  quite  divested  of  the  principles  of  honiankr.  Tkf 
were  also  excepted  at  the  granting  of  indolgeacc 
criminals  at  the  Easter  festivals,  as  ^ilij  of  too  be* 
nous  a  crime  to  be  comprised  within  the  fi^neral  psr> 
granted  to  other  offenders.  The  Council  of  I^od: 
(can.  86)  coinlemns  them  under  the  name  of  m 
and  enchanters,  and  orders  their  expulsion  froan  i 
Church. — Bingham,  ChHst.  Antiq.  bk.  xvi,  ch.  v,  §  a. 

The  early  Christiana  were  derided  aa  aoroeRn  a 
accordance  with  the  impious  charge  brought  bv  Crt- 
sus  and  others  against  our  Lord,  that  he  practiced  au^- 
ic,  which  they  supposed  him  to  have  studied  in  Egr^c 
Augustine  (/>e  Consens,  Etang.  i,  9)  aays  that  ii  to 
generally  believed  among  the  heatliens  thai  our  Si?- 
iour  wrote  some  books  u|)on  magical  arts,  which  be  de- 
livered to  Peter  and  Paul  for  the  use  of  the  disctpk^ 

Ck>'rek  (Heb.  Sortk\  p^ib,  red  ;  Sept.  '2mplqc  [a 
some  copies  compounded  with  a  part  of  the  preccdk: 
word]),  the  name  of  a  valley  (^ns,  wntdg)  in  which  lar 
the  residence  of  Delilah  (Judg.  xvi,  4).  It  appean  t» 
have  been  a  Philistine  place,  and  possibly  was  aesm 
Gaza  than  any  other  of  the  chief  Philistine  cities^  awe 
thither  Samson  was  taken  after  his  capture  at  Delilsh'i 
house.  Beyond  this  there  are  no  indicationB  of  its  pi»> 
Hition,  nor  is  it  mentioned  again  in  the  Bible.  Easrtji- 
us  and  Jerome  {OnomoML  ^mptix)  state  that  a  Tiflsef 
named  Capharsoredk  was  shovm  in  their  day  **  on  tW 
north  of  Eleutheropolis,  near  the  town  of  Saar  (or  SansL 
L  e.  Zorah,  the  native  place  of  Samson.**  Zonk  is  m* 
supposed  to  have  been  fully  ten  miles  north  of  Bi-ii- 
Jibrin,  the  modem  representative  of  £leotbeco|»^ 
though  it  is  not  impossible  that  there  nuiy  have  httv 
a  second  further  south.  Van  de  Velde  (Menscir,  pcSiBl 
proposes  Wady  Simsim,  which  mns  frooi  near  Bdi- 
Jibrin  to  Askulan ;  but  this  he  admits  to  be  mere  eoii- 
jecture.  On  the  south  side  of  the  ridge  on  which  tbe 
city  of  Zorah  stood,  and  between  it  and  Bethsheneib, 
runs  a  wide  and  fertile  valley,  whose  shelving  sades  sf 
white  limestone  are  admiraUy  adapted  for  the  cdtivs* 
tion  of  the  vine.  It  winds  away  across  the  plain,  ps»- 
ing  the  sites  of  Ekron  and  Jabneel.  This  may  posa* 
bly  be  the  valley  of  Sorek.  Its  mcKlem  name,  WoAf 
es-Syrdr,  bears  some  remote  resemblance,  at  lenan  ia 
sound,  to  the  Biblical  Sorek  (Porter,  /^cmdftuo^  p.i83i. 
**The  view  up  this  valley  eastward  is  pictnresqoe. 
The  vale,  half  a  mile  across,  is  full  of  com,  and  m  tlie 
middle  mns  the  white  shingly  bed  of  the  winter  tor- 
rent. Low  white  hills  flank  it  on  either  aide,  and  tbc 
high  rugged  chain  of  the  mountains  of  Judah  (nna«  a 
pretty  backgrouud*'  (Conder,  Tent  Work  in  PaiaL  ii. 
176). 

The  word  Sorek  in  Hebrew  signifies  a  peculiarly 
choice  kind  of  vine,  which  is  said  to  have  derived  iu 
name  from  the  dusky  color  of  its  grapes,  that  perliapi 
being  the  meaning  of  the  root  (Geseniua,  Tkesamr, 
p.  12H2).  It  occurx  in  three  passages  of  the  CHd  IttL 
(Isa.  v,  2;  Jer.  ii.  21 ;  and,  with  a  modification,  in  On. 
xlix,  11).  It  appean  t4»  be  used  in  DKidem  Arabic  U* 
a  certain  purple  grape,  grown  in  Syria,  and  highly  e»- 
teemed.  which  n  ni>ted  for  its  small  rmisina  and  mmstc 
soft  pips,  and  produces  a  red  wiue.    This  betng  Ua 
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ease,  tbe  valley  of  Sorek  may  have  derived  its  name 
frocn  tbe  growth  of  such  vines,  though  it  is  hardly  safe 
to  affinn  the  fact  in  the  unquestioning  manner  in  which 
Gesenius  (ibid,)  does.  Ascalon  was  celebrated  among 
the  ancients  for  its  wine ;  and,  though  not  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Zorah,  was  the  natural  port  by  which  any 
of  the  productions  of  that  district  would  be  exported  to 
tbe  west.  See  Vine. 
8or5rds  (ntters).    See  AoAPBTiB. 

SORORES  ECCLESIiE  isisters  of  the  Church),  a 
name  given  in  early  times  to  fmns, 

Sororia,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  a  surname  of 
Jtim.  The  sole  survivor  of  the  famous  contest  of  the 
Horatii  and  the  Curiatii  is  said  to  have  erected  an  altar 
to  the  goddess,  under  this  name,  after  he  had  been  puri- 
fied of  the  murder  of  his  sister  (Livy,  i,  26). 

Sorrow  (representing  in  the  A.  Y.  many  Hebrew 
and  several  Greek  words),  mental  pain  or  grief,  arising 
from  the  privation  of  some  good  we  actually  possessed. 
It  is  the  opposite  to  joy.  This  passion  contracts  the 
heart,  sinks  the  spirit,  and  injures  the  health.  Script- 
ure cautions  against  it  (Prov.  xxv,  20;  Ecdes.  xiv,  1- 
8:  xxx,  24,  25;  1  Thess.  iv,  18,  etc),  but  Paul  distin- 
guishes two  sons  of  sorrow — one  a  godly,  tbe  other  a 
worldly  sorrow  (2  Cor.  vii,  10):  "Godly  sorrow  worketh 
repentance  to  salvation,  not  to  be  repented  of;  but  the 
sorrow  of  the  worid  worketh  death.**  So  the  wise  man 
(Eccles.  vii,  3)  says  that  the  grave  and  serious  air  of  a 
master  who  reproves  is  more  prutitable  than  the  laugh- 
ter and  caresses  of  those  who  flatter.  Our  Lord  upbraided 
that  counterfeit  air  of  sorrow  and  mortification  which 
the  Pharisees  affected  when  they  fasted,  and  cautioned 
bis  disciples  against  all  such  affectation  which  proposes 
to  gain  the  approbation  of  men  (Matt,  vi,  16).— -Calmet. 
See  Griep.  Though  sorrow  may  be  allowable  under  a 
lense  of  sin,  and  when  involved  in  troubles,  yet  we  must 
beware  of  an  extreme.  Sorrow,  indeed,  becomes  sinful 
and  excessive  when  it  leads  us  to  slight  our  mercies, 
eauses  us  to  be  insensible  to  public  evils;  when  it  di- 
rerts  us  from  duty,  so  oppresses  our  bodies  as  to  en- 
danger our  lives,  sours  the  spirit  with  discontent,  and 
makes  us  inattentive  to  the  precepts  of  God's  Word  and 
to  the  advice  of  our  friends.  In  order  to  moderate  our 
sorrows,  we  should  consider  that  we  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  wise  and  merciful  Being;  that  he  permits  no 
evil  to  come  upon  us  without  a  gracious  design ;  that 
be  can  make  our  troubles  sources  of  spiritual  advantage ; 
that  he  might  have  afflicted  us  in  a  far  greater  degree ; 
that  though  he  has  taken  some,  yet  he  has  left  many 
other  comforts;  that  he  has  given  many  promises  of 
relief;  that  he  has  supported  thousands  in  as  great 
troubles  as  ours;  finally,  that  the  time  is  coming  when 
he  will  wipe  away  all  tears,  and  give  to  them  that  love 
him  a  crown  of  glory  that  fbdeth  not  away. — Buck. 
8e<  Rbsioication. 

Sortes  BiblXoas.    See  Soothsaying. 

Sortes  Sacras  {hoUf  lot*),  a  species  of  divination 
which  existed  among  some  oif  the  ancient  Christians. 

See  SOOTHSATIMO. 

SortUdgi,  a  name  for  those  among  the  ancient 
beathens  who  foretold  future  events  by  the  tortes.  or 
kKs. 

Bosano  Tono  Mikoto,  in  Japanese  mythology,  is 
the  moon-god,  who  begot  of  the  sun -goddess,  Inada- 
hime,  eight  children,  generally  symbolized  under  the 
figure  of  an  eight-headed  dragon.  Temples  were  erect- 
ed to  these  two  deities  in  tbe  sacred  garden  of  Miako, 
•nd  in  them  a  number  of  festivals  are  held  each  year  in 
tteir  honor.— Vollmer,  Wdrterb.  d,  MythoL  s.  v. 

Sosi&iias,  in  Greek  mythology,  is  a  surname  of 
ApoUo  at  Seleucia,  or,  according  to  others,  at  Rome, 
yhere  the  name  was  derived  from  the  statue  of  that 
lod  which  the  quiBsf4>r  C  Soaius  brought  from  Seleucia 
|pcero,iirfJW.viii,6;  Pliny,  i/.  A^  xiii,  5 ;  xxxvi,4). 


Sosip'ater  (SoMrtVarpoCf  Mvtr  of  his  faiher,  a 
common  Greek  name),  the  name  of  two  men  in  the 
Apocrypha  and  New  Test. 

1.  A  general  of  Judas  Maocabnus  who,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Dositheus,  defeated  Timotheus  and  took  him 
prisoner  (2  Mace  xii,  19-24).     B.a  cir.  164. 

2.  A  kinsman  or  fellow-tribesman  of  Paul,  mentioned 
as  being  with  him  in  the  salutations  at  the  end  of  the 
Epbtle  to  the  Romans  (xvi,  21).  A.D.  54.  He  is 
probably  the  same  person  as  Sopatkb  (q.  v.)  of  Beroea 
(Acts  XX,  4). 

8osip51is,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  patron-god 
of  the  State,  venerated  among  the  Eleans.  His  wor- 
ship originated,  as  it  is  fabled,  at  a  time  when  tbe  Ar- 
cadians had  invaded  Elis.  A  woman  appeared  among 
the  Eleans,  and  related  that  in  a  dream  the  child  at  her 
breast  had  been  pointed  out  to  her  as  the  saviof  of  the 
State.  The  leaders  thereupon  placed  the  child  naked 
before  their  ranks,  and  when  the  battle  began  it  was 
metamorphosed  into  a  serpent,  which  frightened  the 
Arcadians  and  won  the  victorv.  After  the  battle  the 
snake  disappeared,  and  on  the  spot  where  it  was  last 
seen  a  temple  was  erected  to  the  child  and  his  mother, 

Eileithyia  (Pausan.  vi,  20,  2;  ui,  25,  4) SmUh,  Did, 

of  Biog,  and  MythoL  a.  v. ;  Vdlmer,  Wdrterb,  d,  MythoL 
s.  V. 

Ck>8plta,  in  Roman  mythology,  was  a  surname  of 
Juno,  especially  at  Lanuvium. 

Sos'thenes  (2w(rdevi^,  perhaps  for  StMri-l^viyc, 
saver  o/*his  nation;  a  not  infrequMit  Greek  name)  was 
a  Jew  at  Corinth  who  was  seized  and  beaten  in  the 
presence  of  Gallio,  on  the  refusal  of  the  latter  to  enter- 
tain the  charge  of  heresy  which  the  Jews  alleged  against 
the  apostle  Paul  (see  Acts  xviii,  12-17).  A.D.  49.  His 
precise  connection  with  that  affair  is  left  in  some  doubt. 
Some  have  thought  that  he  was  a  Christian,  and  was 
maltreated  thus  by  his  own  countrymen  because  he  was 
known  as  a  special  friend  of  PauL  But  it  is  improba- 
ble, if  Sosthenes  was  a  believer,  that  Luke  would  men- 
tion him  merely  as  **  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue**  (d/o- 
yurvvoyt^oc),  without  any  allusion  to  his  change  of 
foith.  A  better  view  is  that  Sosthenes  was  one  of  the 
bigoted  Jews,  and  that  **the  crowd**  (rdvreQ  simply, 
and  not  wovrf c  oc  "EXXifvcCt  >*  ^e  tnie  reading)  were 
Greeks  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  indifference  of 
Gallio,  and  ever  ready  to  show  their  contempt  of  the 
Jews,  turned  their  indignation  against  Sosthenes.  In 
this  case  he  must  have  been  tbe  successor  of  Crispus 
(ver.  8)  as  chief  of  the  synagogue  (possibly  a  colleague 
with  him,  in  the  looser  sense  of  dpxt'fvvayvyoi,  as  in 
Mark  v,  22),  or,  as  Biscoe  conjectures,  may  have  be- 
longed to  some  other  synagogue  at  Corinth.  Chrysos- 
tom*s  notion  that  Crispus  and  Sosthenes  were  names  of 
the  same  person  is  arbitrary  and  unsupported. 

.  Paul  wrote  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  joint- 
ly in  his  own  name  and  that  of  a  certain  Sosthenes 
whom  he  terms  <*the  brother**  (1  Cor.  i,  1).  A.D.  54. 
The  mode  of  designation  im|^es  that  he  was  well  knovnl 
to  the  Corinthians;  and  some  have  held  that  he  was 
identical  with  the  Sosthenes  mentioned  in  the  Acts.  If 
this  be  so,  he  must  have  been  converted  at  a  later  period 
(Wettstein,  N,  Tett,  ii,  576),  and  have  been  at  Ephesus, 
and  not  at  Corinth,  when  P^nl  wrote  to  the  Corinthians. 
The  name  was  a  common  one,  and  but  little  stress  can 
be  laid  on  that  coincidence.  Eusebius  says  (H,  E,  i,  12, 
1)  that  this  Sosthenes  (1  Cor.  i,  1)  was  one  of  the  sev- 
enty disciples,  and  a  later  tradition  adds  that  he  became 
bishop  of  the  Church  at  Colophon,  in  Ionia.— Smith. 

Boa'trattis  {^orparoQ,  probably  a  contraction  for 
S<iHrt<rrparoCf  a  common  Greek  name),  a  commander 
of  the  Syrian  garrison  in  the  Acra  at  Jersusalem  (6  r^c 
acpoiroXcaic  ttrap^oc)  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes  (2  Maoc  iv,  27,  29).    B.C.  cir.  172. 

Botah.    See  Talmud. 

Bo'tal  (Ileb.  Sotay',  ^^10,  my  tumert,  or  change- 
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/ul;  SepL  ^uratf  ^vrtt,  v.  r,  ^ovTui  in  Neti.)«  a  pcr- 
•on  whoK  **  children**  were  a  family  of  the  deftoendants 
of  Solomon*8  servants  that  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
(£zra  ii,  55;  Neh.  vii,  77).     B.C  ante  5»6. 

Sotamtambti,  in  Lamaism,  is  a  region  in  hell 
where  the  damned  are  tormented  with  unbearable  cold. 

Ck>teira  {the  Moving  goddeMs)  was  a  surname  in  (tre- 
cian  mythol<igy  of  Diana  at  Pegie  in  Megaris,  at  Trce- 
zene,  at  Bcese  in  Laoonia,  and  near  Hellene;  of  Proser' 
pine  in  Laconia  and  Arcadia ;  and  of  Minerva  and  Eu" 
nomia. 

8oter  (Zwr^p,  8a9ior)y  in  Grecian  mythology,  was 
a  stitname  of  Jupiter^  and  alse  of  Bacchue  and  Helios 
(Pausan.  ii,  20,  5;  31,  4;  iii,  28,  6;  iv,  81,  5;  vtii,  9,  1 ; 
80,  5;  81,  4;  Aristoph.  Ran,  1483;  Pliny,  H,  A',  xxxir, 
Hx  Plutarch,  Aratus,  53;  Lycoph.  206).*  It  was  a' title 
likewi^  assumed  by  some  of  the  Ptolemies  and  Syrian 
kings. 

Ck>ter,  pope  from  A.D.  168  to  176  or  177,  is  said  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Campania,  and  to  have  written 
against  the  Montanists,  his  work  eliciting  a  reply  from 
Tertullian.  A  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  now  lo«t,  but 
used  for  reading  in  the  Sunday  worship  of  the  Church, 
19  also  attributed  to  him.  Decretals  said  to  have  been 
issued  by  him  are  not  genuine.  Some  authorities  re> 
{K>rt  that  he  died  a  martyr's  death. — Herzog,  Reat'En' 
ctfkhp,  s.  T. 

BoteriolOgy  (Gr.  (rtorripiac  Xnyof,  doctrine  of 
mlvatum)f  treats  of  the  work  of  Christ  as  man's  Redeem- 
er, and  its  logical  study  requires  that  we  should  consec- 
utively look  at  the  deeds  Christ  has  wrought  for  the 
salvation  of  the  world,  and  at  their  application,  through 
faith,  to  individuals.  The  former  is  called  Objective 
Soteriology,  the  latter  Subjective  Soteriolog\% 

a.  Obje^ve, — Under  this  head  are  included  the  incar- 
nation of  Christ,  his  holy  life,  obedience  unto  death,  the 
intermediate  state,  resurrection,  exaltation  to  heaven, 
Christ's  coming  again,  the  threefold  office  of  Christy  and 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost — all  of  these  entering  into 
the  work  of  atonement. 

6.  JSubjectivew—lJ  nder  this  head  are  discussed  the  sever- 
al steps  which  constitute  the  way  of  salvation — the  de- 
mands upon  the  sinner,  and  how  he  is  enabled  to  satisfy 
these  demands.  These  are,  desire  for  salvation,  saving 
faith,  true  repentance,  good  works.  Christian  sanctid- 
cation,  the  work  of  grace  (necessity,  extent,  character, 
result). 

Soteriology  received  little  theoretical  investigation 
in  the  ancient  Church  compared  with  that  bestowed 
upon  the  Trinity  and  original  sin.  The  chief  defect  in 
the  patristic  soteriology  is  that  the  distinction  between 
justification  and  sanctitication  was  not  always  so  care- 
fiUly  drawn  as  to  preserve  the  doctrine  of  atonement  in  its 
integrity.  The  holiness  of  the  Christian  is  sometimes 
represented  as  co-operating  with  the  death  of  Christ  in 
constituting  the  ground  of  the  remission  of  sin. 

The  papal  statements  during  the  Middle  Ages  were 
too  influential  to  allow  of  an  improvement  in  soterioU^icy, 
and  the  Church  was  h<»lding  a  theor>'  of  salvation  whol- 
ly opposed  to  that  which  prevailed  in  the  founh  century. 
Anselm  interrupted  this  dogmatic  decline,  and  set  the 
Church  once  more  upon  the  true  path  of  investigation. 
The  leading  features  of  his  theory  are:  1.  Sin  is  an  of- 
fence against  the  divine  honor.  2.  This  offence  can- 
not be  waived,  but  must  be  satisfied  for.  8.  Man  can- 
not make  this  satisfaction  except  by  personal  endless 
suffering.  4.  God  must,  therefore,  make  it  for  him,  if 
he  is  to  be  saved.  5.  God  does  make  it  in  the  incar- 
nation and  atonement  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  s(»teriol- 
ogy  of  Anselm  exerted  but  little  influence  upon  Roman 
Catholic  Christendom,  but  Luther's  assertion  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith  alone  caused  soteriology  to  become  the 
centre  of  dogmatic  controversy  between  Protestant  and 
Papist.  The  principal  point  of  dispute  between  the 
Council  of  Trent  and  the  Protestant  theologians  related 
to  the  appropriate  place  of  sanctification.    The  Roman 


divine  maintained  that  holiness  of  heart  is  necetmrj  u 
the  forgiveness  of  sin,  as  a  meritorioua  cause ;  wbik  the 
Protesunt  threw  out  the  human  element  akaget^ 
and  claimed  that  the  blood  of  Christ  ia  the  oiilj  mea^ 
rious  cause  and  ground  of  foi-givcneas. 

In  the  Protesunt  Church  ditcosaauna  have  beca  ex- 
cited by  the  Socinian  opposition  and  tbe  Cifotian  Bodi- 
fication. 

For  the  historical  examination  of  this  sabfectr  sr 
Baur  [F.  C],  Die  ckrisfL  Lekre  ton  der  IVrs^laBay 
(1888);  £itschi,  Die  christL  Ukre  rem  der  Recktf.  entf 
Vertohnung  (1870),  vol.  i.  For  other  phases,  see  the 
Dogmatiea  of  Lange,  Martensen,  Nirzscli ;  JiTo^tHed 
Qkar.  Rev.  Oct.  1868;  Rdward^  Juttijicatum  €md  Wi*- 
dam  in  Redemption  ;  Hodge,  Theologg^,  voL  ii ;  Grotia, 
Sacrijiee  of  Christ ;  Presaense.  8»r  la  Hsdempiitm,  ia 
Bulietin  Thiol  1867,  i  sq. ;  Schoberlein,  art.  EHosmmt^x^ 
Herzog,  iv,  129-140;  Shedd,  Uist,  of  Uoct,  p.  ^l-itt^ 

Ck>thl8,  the  name  given  by  the  E|;yptians  to  tbe 
dogstary  or  Sirius.  Their  year  b^an  with  iIm  rt^sg 
of  this  star,  and  the  coincidence  of  the  latter  phcn«K- 
non  with  the  new  moon  marked  the  i^reat  skiereal  nr 
world  year  of  1461  civil  years.  Soihia  wan  akvs  m 
Egyptian  mythology',  a  deitignation  of  I<aft,  arid  tbe  ^ar 
Sirius  was  accordingly  sacred  to  that  diviuifv. 

Soto,  Francisco  Domingo  de,  a  mook  and 
theologian,  was  bom  t>f  poor  parents,  in  A.D.  14^  ai 
Segovia.  He  began  life  as  a  sacristan  at  OrchaiHk».  wmi 
after  a  severe  struggle  with  difficulties  grovring  out  ul 
his  indigent  condition,  he  entered  the  Univerntr  t^ 
Alcala,  where  he  was  the  pupil  of  Thomas  de  VillajkiTi. 
and  afterwards  the  Universitv  of  Paris.     In  15:20  be  be- 

• 

came  teacher  of  philosophy  at  Alcala,  and  took  grousd 
as  a  victorious  opponent  of  the  nominalism  then  pren- 
lent  in  the  universitv.     He  wrote  a  Comment,  m  Ari^ 
toteHs  Dialecticam  (Salam.  1544,  and  often)  : — Catefforim 
(Veneu  IbSS)  i—Libri  VllI  Phgsicontm  (Salam.  IMa): 
— and  SutnmuUe  (1575).     He  was  suddenly  inducctl 
to  become  a  monk,  and  entered  first  at  filontferrai,  bet 
finally  became  a  Dominican  at  Burg«>e  in  1524.     Ai 
Burgos  he  taught  philosophy  and  theology-  until  ISSt, 
when  he  removed  to  Salamanca,  and  was  assodaied 
with  John  Victoria  and  Melchit>r  Canus  in  the  prooml- 
gation  of  scholastic  theology.     In  1545  he  was  appinai- 
eil  by  Charles  V  to  participate  in  the  Council  of  Tr»ii, 
and  at  once  took  prominent  rank.     In  the  first  fuor  fW9- 
sions  he  represented  his  order,  and  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
tilled  the  place  of  the  new  general  of  the  Doaiiuieaws 
Fr.  Romeo.     He  also  contributed  much  towardK  tbe  set- 
tling of  the  canons  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  sessions.     He 
was  spokesman  of  the  Thomist  school,  and  met  with  de- 
termined opposition  from  the  Scotist  Ambro«aus  Cstb*- 
rinus;  their  disputations  dealing  with  the  dnctTines  %4 
original  sin,  the  condition  of  the  human  will  after  the 
fall,  justification,  grace  and  predestination,  tbe  w<«ki 
of  unbelievers,  and  similar  matters.     Tlieae  cuntrDTfT- 
sies  gave  occasion  for  his  works  De  Xafttra  H  Gratia 
Lib,  J II,  etc  (Venet.  1547 ;  Antwerp,  1550): — Apohgiit^ 
qua  Episcopo  Mifiorensi  de  Certiludine  Grafim  rtuptrndH 
D,  S.  (Venet.  1547)  i—Disoept.  F.  A  wAr.  Catkarim  Episr. 
Minor,  ad  Jknn,  de  Soto^  Ord,  Pretdic  S¥per  Qmimtfme 
Aiiiculis  Liber  (Rnm.  1552).     On  the  rennoval  nf  the 
council  to  Boli»pui,  Soto  returned  to  the  crnirt  of  Charks 
V.     He  became  confesftir  to  the  emperor  and  archbish- 
op of  Segovia  in  1549,  but  renounced  both  dignities  sn^ 
went  back  to  the  monastery  of  Salamanca,  where  he  be- 
came prior  in  1550.     At  this  time  he  wrote,  agaiut 
Protestantism,  Comment,  in  Epist.  PamH  ad  Hamanos 
(Antwerp,  1 550 ;  Salam.  1551).    After  two  years*  aerrice 
as  prior,  he  resumed  a  professors^hip  in  the  UuiveniCT  ttf 
Salamanca,  and  wrote  De  Ratione  Ttgendi  et  DeiegemR 
Secretum  Reketio  Theologica  (Salam.  1559):— ^mstf.ci 
J.  Feri  Fr(mcise,  Mogunt,  Comment,  super  Eramg.  yo^bos- 
nis  (Salam.  1554).     Four  years  after  resuming  the  pn- 
fessor's  chair,  he  returned  to  the  convent,  was  re-elected 
prior,  and  died  Nov.  15, 1560.    In  addition  to  a 
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ber  of  minor  works,  be  oompofleil,  besides  tbdse  already 
given,  De  Jtutitia  ^Juit  IJbri  VI I^  etc  (Salam.  1556) : 
— SerUemtiarum  Comment,  a,  de  Sacrameatis  (1557  and 
1560)  : — a  Commentary  on  the  Go*pel  according  to  St, 
MattJkew,  not  printed: — a  treatise  JJe  Ratione  Promui- 
gandi  A>aii^/ufm,  etc  See  Antonio  [Nicolao],  Bibli- 
otk.  HUpamctt,  etc  (Rom.  1672),  i,  255-258. — Herzog, 
BeaUJCucyklop,  xiv,  a.  v. 

Soto,  Pedro  de,  a  Dominican  theologian  and  bit- 
ter foe  of  German  Protestantinra,  was  bom  of  aristocrat- 
ic parentagef  at  Ci>rdova,  and  in  1519  became  a  monk. 
He  tn^idually  obtained  the  reputation  of  great  learning, 
particularly  in  scholastic  theology,  where  he  took  ground 
as  a  stanch  Thomist.  Charles  V  appointed  him  privy- 
ci^iinctllor  and  father-confessor,  and  his  order  appointed 
him  vicar  of  the  province  of  hovr  Germany.  In  this 
capacity  he  accompanied  the  erapenir  to  (Termany,  but 
there  exchanged  the  emperor's  service  for  that  of  the 
seminary  at  Dilliugen,  where  he  became  a  teacher  of 
the<»logy,  and  began  his  literary  activity  by  writing  his 
Kumish  Institutionee  Chrisfiame  (Aug.  Vind.  1548,  and 
afterwanU^)  : — Method,  Con/eMioms  t.  Doctr.  Pietatisque 
Christ ,  Epitome  (Antwerp,  1556) : — Tract  at,  de  Instifut, 
Sftcerdotum,  etc.  (Dill.  1558).  a  sort  of  pastoral  theol- 
<»gy.  The  Auerlw  Catholicte  /'itW,  etc,  involved  him 
i  I  a  controversy  with  Brentins  (q.  v.),  which  called 
fitrth  the  further  work  De/toino  CathoL  Confeuumis^ 
etc  (Aiitw.  1557).  He  also  came  into  contact  with 
cardinal  Pole  (q.  v.)  at  Dillingen.  After  a  time  he  ac- 
companied Philip  II  to  England,  and  was  employed  by 
queen  Mary  to  restore  Romanism  and  teach  theology 
in  the  University  of  Oxfonl.  In  1558,  on  Mary's  death, 
he  returned  to  Dillingen,  and  in  1561  accepted  the  call 
»f  pope  Pius  IV  to  Trent,  in  order  to  participate  in  the 
reopened  coiinciL  Soto  died  April  20, 1568.  See  Bi- 
bluitJL  lii*p,y  etc  (Rom.  1672),  ii,  193  sq.— Uerzog,  Real- 
Emyisiup.  8.  T. 

Sot'well  (properly  SovUhwdly  Lat,  Sotwelltis),  Na- 
thaniel, an  Knglish  Jesuit  of  the  17th  century,  is  en- 
titled to  notice  as  one  of  the  historians  of  his  order;  but 
particulars  of  his  life  are  wanting.  Being  employed  to 
write  the  lives  of  eminent  authors  among  the  Jesuita, 
he  carried  on  the  plan  of  Ribadeneira  and  Alegambe 
down  to  his  own  times.  His  Improved  edition  was  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  Bibliolheca  Scriptornm  Societa- 
tis  Jesu,  Optu  wchoiUum  a  R,  P,  Petro  Ribadeneira^  et 
prrt'l'ictatn  ad  annum  1609,  etc,  a  Nathanaelo  Sotwello 
(ICome,  1676,  foL).     See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Soucliai  (or  Souchay),  Jkan  Baptistk,  a  French 
eccleaiaatic  and  writer,  was  born  at  Saint-Amand,  near 
Vendoroe,  in  1688,  and  was  educated  by  his  uncle.  Re- 
moving to  Parts,  be  gained  the  applause  and  esteem  of 
bU  the  learned,  and  in  1720  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions.  He  was  also  made  canon  of 
Itodez,  counsellor  to  the  king,  and  reader  and  professor 
[>f  eloquence  ta  the  College  RoyaL  He  died  at  Paris, 
Ang-  25, 1746.  He  wrote,  Tartig  et  ZUie  (1720) :— .4  «- 
iww,  I..atin  text  (1730, 4to)  :—A  stree^  par  cT Ur/e  (1783) : 

iKaert*  Dioersee  de  Pellisaon  (1735,  3  vols.  8vo):  — 

(J^Hcrttsde  BoiUau{yt^b^  1745,  12mo;  1740,  2  vtils.  ful. 
■lid  4  to) : — .'I  r«c  des  Edaircissements  /iistoriqueSfJosephef 
'/-«//.  p4tr  Amauldd'A  udUly  (1744, 6  vols.  12mo) : — trans- 
lr\ti<>n  into  French,  l^Esaai  svr  lee  Erreurs  Populairet  de 
7'A.  Branm  (Paris,  1738) :— six  Disseriationt,  See  Cbal- 
merSy  J^iog.  Du^, s.  v.;  Hoefer,  A'bur.  Biog, Geniraley s.  v. 

Sonchon,  Adolf  Friedrioht  a  German  theologi- 
■n,  was  bom  at  Magdeburg,  Aug.  10,  1807.  He  studied 
ttieok^y  a^  Berlin,  and  in  1880  he  entered  upon  his  first 
cnini^erial  duties  in  Strasburg  in  the  Uckermark.  In 
i  X^  he  was  called  to  Berlin,  first  as  pastor  of  the  French 
LTburch  in  the  Louisenstadt,  and  in  1854  as  pastor  of 
rrinity  Church,  where  Schleiermacher  and  Krumma- 
rber  preached  before  him.  Soon  after  1854  he  was  also 
:nm/Ae^  a  member  of  consistory.  Early  in  1878  he  was 
>bli^d  to  retire  from  the  ministry'  on  account  of  bodily 
tnfirmities,  and  died  at  Mirow,  in  Hecklenburg-Strelitz, 


Aug.  27, 1878.  Sonchon  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
ministers  of  Berlin,  and  enriched  the  homiletical  litera- 
ture by  his  collections  of  sermons  on  the  gospels  and 
epistles  of  the  Christian  year,  his  sermons  on  the  passion 
of  Christ,  and  other  sermons.  See  Zuchold,  BUdioth, 
Theologica,  ii,  1241  sq.     {K  P.) 

SouohOD,  Fran90is,  a  French  painter,  was  bom 
at  Alais,  Nov.  19,  1785,  and  was  early  sent  by  his  par- 
ents, who  were  simple  artisans,  to  Pari:*,  in  order  tii  im- 
prove his  talents  under  the  tuition  of  David,  and  after- 
wards of  («ros.  He  soon  began  to  paint  sacred  subjectj) 
for  a  livelihood,  and  m  1823  accompauietl  his  friend 
Sigalon  to  Rome,  where  he  aided  Michael  Angelo  on  hia 
cartoons.  In  1838  he  was- made  profcs!K>r  in  the  sch(M»l 
of  design  at  Lille,  but  retired  in  1853,  and  died  April  5, 
1857.  His  works  are  of  moderate  merit.  See  Hoefer, 
Nuuv,  Biog,  Generale^  s.  v. 

Soufflot,  Jacques  Gekmaix,  a  French  architect,  was 
bom  at  Trenci,  near  Auxerre,  in  1713  (or  1714).  His 
father  desired  him  to  study  law,  but  he  evinced  so  strtHig 
a  taste  for  architecture  that  he  was  allowed  to  ch<M>»e 
that  profession.  Travelling  in  Italy  to  pursue  his  stud- 
ies, his  assiduity  and  talents  recommended  him  to  the 
duke  of  St.  Aignau,  ambassador  of  France  to  the  Holy 
See,  who  secur^  him  favors.  'Returning  to  France,  he 
was  engaged  by  the  magistrates  of  Lyons  as  architect, 
and  built  the  Hotel-Dieu,  Exchange,  Concert-room,  and 
Theatre.  He  was  shortly  after  appointed  comptmller 
of  the  buildings  of  Marli  and  the  Tuileries,  besides 
being  the  recipient  of  many  other  honors.  The  com- 
mission to  rebuild  the  Church  of  St.  Genevieve  was 
given  him,  and  the  foundation  was  laid  in  1756.  In  the 
following  year  he  received  the  Onier  of  St.  Michel,  and 
was  nominated  commissioner  and  general  superintend- 
ent of  the  public  buildings.  Envy  endeavored  to  de- 
stroy the  fame  of  Soufflot,  and  so  vexed  him  that  he 
was  hastened,  before  the  completion  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Genevieve,  to  his  death,  Aug.  29  (30),  1780.  See  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  GhUraUy  a.  v.,  Cresy,  Lives  of  A  rchitects,  s.  v. 

Ck>ul  (prop.n^l'n,  mftvfiay  the  rational  spirit ;  but  oc- 
casionally ttTfiS,  ^l^vxh*  ^h®  animal  principle  of  life),  that 
viul,  immaterial,  active  subsunce,  or  principle,  in  man 
whereby  he  perceives,  remembers,  reasons,  and  wills. 
The  rational  soul  is  simple,  unooropounded,  and  imma- 
terial, not  composed  of  matter  and  form ;  for  matter  can 
never  think  and  move  of  itself  as  the  soul  does.  In  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  J/emoir^of  the  Literar}'  and  Phil<»- 
sophical  Society  of  Manchester  the  reader  will  find  a  very 
valuable  paper  by  Dr.  Ferrier,  proving,  by  evidence  ap- 
parently complete,  that  every  part  of  the  brain  has  been 
injured  without  affecting  the  act  of  thought.  It  will  be 
difiicult  for  any  man  to  peruse  this  without  being  con- 
vinced that  the  modem  theory  of  the  Materialists  la 
shaken  from  its  very  foundation.    See  Matkrialism. 

The  soul  is  rather  to  be  described  as  to  its  o|>eration 
than  to  be  define<l  as  to  iu  essence.  Various,  indeed, 
have  been  the  opinions  of  philosophers  concerning  its 
substance.  In  the  second  book  of  his  treatise  lUpi 
^vxnc^  Aristotle  has  given  two  definitions  of  it.  In  the 
first  of  these  he  calls  it  "the  Entelechy  ('BvrtXcx^m), 
or  first  form  of  an  organized  body  which  has  potential 
life."  The  Epicureans  thought  it  a  subtile  air,  compo8e<l 
of  atoms,  or  primitive  corfmscles.  The  Stoics  maintained 
it  was  a  fiame,  or  portion  of  heavenly  light.  The  Car- 
tesians make  thinking  the  essence  of  the  souL  Critias, 
a  Sophist,  r^arded  the  blood  as  the  seat  and  substratum 
of  the  soul.  According  to  Plato, "  The  first  or  invisible 
element  of  the  soul  in  man  is  the  instrument  of  rational 
cc^nition,  the  other  element  is  the  organ  of  perception 
and  representation.  With  this  soul,  having  its  seat  in 
the  head,  are  combined  the  courageous  and  the  apperi- 
tive  souls,  the  whole  resembling  the  c«imposite  force  of  a 
driver  and  two  steeds.**  Aristotle  <listingulshed  several 
forms  of  soul,  viz.  the  ratiottcU^  which  is  purely  spiritual, 
and  infused  by  the  immediate  inspiration  of  God ,  the 
appetUicey  which  was  the  source  of  desire  and  will — the 
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mofice  of  locomotion ;  the  tmrithH^  which,  being  com- 
mun  to  roan  and  brutes,  is  supposed  to  be  fonned  of  the 
element,  and  is  the  cause  of  sensation  and  feeling,  and, 
lastly,  the  vtgHative  soul,  or  principle  of  growth  and 
nutrition,  as  the  first  is  of  undierstanding,  and  the  sec- 
ond of  animal  life. 

Modern  philosophy  has  made  many  attempts  to  define 
the  soul,  of  which  we  give  the  following  resum^  "  It 
is  not  /  that  thinks,  but  it  thinks  in  me^  and  it  is  not 
/  that  am,  but  it  is  something  in  me**  (Baggesen,  Znt- 
sckr.  von  JF'ickie,  xxxiv,  153).  "  Spirit  is  a  substance, 
immediately  immanent  in  thinking,  or  of  which  think- 
ing is  immediately  the  form  of  activity.  Spirit  is  think- 
ing substance,  the  soul  is  dynamically  present  in  the 
entire  organism"  (ChalybaUs,  ibid,  xx,  69).  **  We  are 
compelled  to  suppose  that  there  must  be  a  real  essence 
as  the  substantial  bearer  of  all  psychical  conditions. 
This  essence  is  the  soul.  It  must  stand  with  other  real 
essences  in  causal  relation,  in  order  to  the  generation 
in  it  of  manifold  internal  conditions.  In  brief,  the  soul 
needs  the  body,  the  body  needs  the  sour  (Cornelius, 
Ztitschr,  f&r  exacU  Philosophies  iv,  99-102).  ♦*  In  the 
organism  formed  of  atoms,  which  are  spiritual  essences, 
one  unfolds  its  spiritual  force  to  the  point  of  self-con- 
sciousness; this  atom,  ushich  as  gasiform  atom  inter- 
penetrates the  entire  organism  and  occupies  space  as  a 
centre,  is  the  soul"  (Drossbach,  Hariwmieder  Ergebniase 
</.  Naturforschung,  p.  101-129,  229).  "  The  phenomena 
of  body  and  soul  hang  together  as  internal  and  external 
phenomena  of  the  same  essence.  This  primary  essence 
is,  however,  nothing  more  than  the  conjunction  of  phe- 
nomena themselves  in  the  unity  of  the  general  conscious- 
ness. The  soul  becomes  aware  only  of  its  own  proper 
phenomena,  the  body  becomes  aware  only  through  that 
which  appears  of  It  to  the  soul  itself.  It  is  a  common 
essence  which  appears  externally  as  body,  internally  as 
sour  (Fechner,  PhysicaL  und  philosoph,  Atommlehre^  2d 
ed.  p.  258,  259).  "  The  soul  is  no  more  than  nature ;  it 
U  a  phenomenon  of  the  internal  sense**  (J.  G.  Fichte, 
Grundlage  d,  ges,  Wiuensdui/UUhrf,  1794, 1802).  «  The 
fact  of  self-consciousness  can  only  be  explained  on  the 
supposition  that  the  soul  is  a  real  essence,  distinct  from 
the  organism,  capable  of  reflection  upon  itself,  that  is,  of 
consciousness.**  "  Soul  and  body  are  diverse  substances, 
but  in  the  most  intimate  union  and  mutual  interpenetra- 
tion.  It  is  the  idea  of  its  body.'*  "  Every  soiU  acquires 
for  itself  an  oi^nic  body.  The  external  material  body 
is  but  the  changing  image  of  the  internal  process  of 
soul  and  life**  (I.  H.  Fichte,  Zeitschr,  xii,  246;  xxv, 
176- 178).  **  Spirit  is  but  a  higher  potency,  a  mere  c»m- 
tinuation  of  development  of  the  animal  soul,  and  the 
animal  soul  itself  is  a  mere  exaltation  of  the  vital  force 
of  the  plant.  These  three  principles  are  in  man,  in  vir- 
tue of  his  self-consciousness,  comprehended  in  one  and 
the  same  Ego**  (Fischer,  Metitpkysik,  p.  86-88;  Sitz  der 
SeeUj  p. 8, 16).  "The  soul  is  a  substantial  essence.  The 
inmost  essence,  the  Ego,  is  unattainable  to  our  cognition** 
(Frohschammer,  A  thmdum,  ii,  1 16, 1 19).  **  The  body  is 
the  same  life  as  the  soul,  and  yet  they  may  be  spoken 
of  as  lying  asunder.  A  soul  without  body  would  be 
nothing  living,  and  the  converse  is  true.  The  soul  pos- 
its and  produces  itself;  it  has  a  body  in  itself,  not  with- 
out which  it  composes  one  total  and  actual,  and  in  which 
it  is  omnipresent**  (Hegel,  Werhef  v,  16;  viii,  22, 28;  xv, 
889  •  xviii,  29, 93).  "  We  have  no  cognition  of  what  is 
strictly  the  essence  of  our  souL  We  cannot  reach  the  Ego 
itself  with  our  consciousness;  we  can  only  reach  it  in 
the  constantly  shifting  modifications,  as  it  thinks,  feels, 
wills,  espeHally  as  it  possesses  the  power  of  representa- 
tion.** **  The  soul  is  a  simple  essence  without  parts,  and 
without  plurality  in  its  quality,  whose  intellectual  man- 
ifoldness  is  conditioned  bv  a  varied  concurrence  with 
other  and  yet  real  essences**  (Herbart,  Werbe^  i,  198,  etc). 
''The  Ego  is  an  absolute  unity,  and,  as  it  is  no  object  of 
outward  sense,  is  immaterial;  and  though  it  is  present 
''^  space,  and  operates  in  it,  occupies  no  space  and  has 
special  place  in  the  body.    The  body  is,  rather,  but 


the  ft)rm  of  the  soul ;  and  birth,  life,  and  death  are  fas 
the  diverse  conditions  of  the  souL     The  ooocepdao  ^ 
soul  can  only  be  reached  by  deducticms**  (Kant,  V«rif 
swigen  Ober  MetapJ^nk,  p,l3^2SA;   If^nbr,  vii,  6&-;$l 
"  The  what  of  the  soul,  its  nature,  comee  as  littk  ima 
view  as  does  the  essential  nature  of  things  in  geoenl: 
the  essential  nature  of  the  soul  in  itself  remaioe  iinkaovs 
to  us  before  it  comes  into  a  situation  wiifain  which  deee 
its  life  unfolds  itself    The  soul  is  also  the  focus  ms 
which  flow  together  the  movenaents  of  the  bodily  Vk 
that  play  hither  and  thither.    The  soul  neither  aiiset 
from  the  body  nor  from  nothing,  but  goes  forth  liomtk 
substance  of  the  infinite  vrith  the  aanoe  subetantialkT 
which  pertains  to  all  the  actual  in  nataie  that  hat 
sprung  from  the  same  infinite  source.     Our  pemns^ 
ty  is  not  composed  of  body  and  soul ;  rather  docs  <er 
true  essence  lie  exclusively  in  the  souL     The  spirit  b 
something  higher  than  the  souL     In  the  spirit  b  the 
unity  of  our  being,  our  tnie  Ego.     The  soul  is  bat  sb 
element  in  its  service.    At  death  the  soul  passes  awsr, 
the  spirit  ripens  to  a  new  existence"  (Lotze,  J/ibt}|n*. 
mui ;  StreitichriffeHf  i,  138).    ^  The  stnd,  the  cuaisc3oa>> 
ness  a  posteiHoriy  is  nothing  but  the  individual  being,  sr. 
far  as  it  is  conscious,  and  can  neither  be,  nor  be  thoi^i 
^of,  apart  from  that  individual  being**  (Schellwieo,  S^y^ 
und  BewuatUeyn,  p.  1 17, 122).   ^The  Elgo  which  ii€»w  ap- 
prehends itself  as  sentient  or  percipient,  now  as  patriug 
forth  effort,  willing,  etc,  knows  itself  mt  the  same  time 
as  one  and  the  same,  the  same  abiding  self.     It  is  bet 
an  expression  of  this  consciousness  of  unity  when  ve 
speak  of  our  own  soul,  and  impute  to  it  this  or  that 
predicate ;  that  is,  when  we  distinguish  our  own  scad, 
with  its  manifold  characteristics,  fhim  ourselves,  and  ia 
this  act  implicitly  contrast  ourselves  as  auity  with  ike 
mutation  and  manifoldness  of  our  intellect  oal  life**  {Ve- 
rici,  Giauben  und  Witsen,  p.  64-66;  Zeifackr.  ran  /td^ 
xxxvi,  282 ;  GoU  u.  die  Naiur,  p.  414-4 17). 

Modern  philosophers  in  Germany  thus  make  m  dis- 
tinction between  ylnfxh  (Stele)  and  m^v/ia  (^GeiatX  iir 
spirit  and  soul ;  but  they  reverse  the  relati  ve  significsoa 
of  these  terms.   Prof.  G.  H.  Schubert  sars  that  the  mtil  it 

m 

the  inferior  part  of  our  intellectual  nature,  while  the  fpirii 
is  that  part  of  our  nature  which  tends  to  the  fnirelv  ra- 
tional, the  lofty  and  divine.  The  doctrine  of  the  matwnfl 
and  the  spiritual  (q.v.)  man,  which  we  find  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Paul,  may,  it  has  been  thought,  have  fonned  the 
basis  upon  which  this  mental  dualism  has  been  foon^L 
The  plainest  and  most  common  distinction  taken  in  tht 
use  of  the  words  soul  and  mind  is,  that  in  speaktas 
of  the  mind  of  man  we  refer  more  to  the  various  pomen 
which  it  posseMes,  or  the  various  operatiotw  whkh  it 
performs;  and  in  speaking  of  the  Mml  cif  man  we  nfet 
rather  to  the  nature  and  desriny  of  the  human  bein^. 
The  following  distinguishing  features  of  spirit,  aaiBd, 
and  soul  have  been  given:  **The  first  denotes  the  am- 
mating  faculty,  the  breath  of  intelligence,  the  inspiring 
principle,  the  spring  of  energy,  and  the  prompter  of  ex- 
ertion ;  the  second  is  the  recording  power,  the  piescnn 
of  impressions,  the  storer  of  deduct icms,  the  none  c€ 
knowledge,  and  the  parent  of  thought;  the  last  is  the 
disembodied,  ethereal,  sel^consdous  being,  concentrsri^ 
in  itself  all  the  purest  and  most  refined  of  human  exoei- 
lences,  every  generous  afl^tion,  every  benevolent  dis- 
position, every  intellectual  attainment,  every  ennobltag 
virtue,  and  every  exalting  aspiration**  (The  Pmrpote  of' 
Existence  [1860, 12mo],  p.  79).  "^vxh^  ^rit^  when  cmii- 
sidered  separately,  signifies  the  principle  of  li^  ;  >>orc^ 
mind,  the  principle  of  intelligence.  According  to  Fla- 
tarch,  spinif  is  the  cause  and  beginning  of  modon,  and 
mind  of  order  and  harmony  with  respect  to  motion.  To- 
gether they  signify  an  intelligent  sooL  Thos  we  say 
the  "  immortality**  of  the  soul,  and  the  "powers"  of  the 
miftd  (Fleming,  Vocabulary  o/Science,  8. v.).  See  Mn'R 
In  the  Holy  Scriptures  three  principles  are  recogmseJ 
(see  especially  1  Thess.  v,  23)  as  essential  components 
of  man— the  soic/(n^"i,  irt'tifut),  the  spirit  (CBS,  i^vxku 
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ind  the  bo{fy  ptoS,  <y^^  or  (rdfia) ;  but  these  are  not 
iccarately,  much  less  scientifically,  defiued.  The  first 
ind  the  last  of  these  elements  clearly  correspond  to  the 
Dsterial  or  physical  and  the  immaterial  or  spiritual 
>arts  of  man^s  nature,  i.  e.  the  soul  and  the  body,  as 
irdinarily  defined  by  modem  philosophers  and  scien- 
ist»;  but  the  middle  term,  the  **  spirit,"  is  hard  to  be 
listuiguished.  Yet  in  all  earthly  creatures,  even  in  the 
uwest  forms  of  animals,  there  is  clearly  obserrable  a 
trinciple,  inherent  indeed  in  the  body,  and  yet  distinct 
rom  the  rational  faculty  of  man  or  the  instinctive  in- 
elligence  of  bnites.  This  is  usually  styled  ^  the  animate 
principle,"*  or  briefly  lij'e.  It  is  this  which  moulds  the 
rbole  physical  organism,  and  fur  this  end'controls,  and 
o  a  large  degree  overrides,  mere  chemical  and  inorganic 
aws,  producing  combinations  and  results  impossible  to 
inviulized  substance.  This  power  or  essence— for  it 
uu  nut  vet  been  determined  whether  it  be  distinct  from 
tr  a  mere  result  of  the  couibination  of  soul  and  body — 
las  hitherto  eluded  the  aiuUysis  of  scientific  and  philo- 
«>phical  research,  and  it  will  probably  remain  an  in- 
unliable  secret ;  but  it  is  a  sufliciently  separate  element 
>f  human  and  animal  nature  to  warrant  the  distinctive 
ise  of  a  special  term  for  it  by  the  Biblical  writers  (which 
s  carefully  observed  by  them  in  the  original,  although 
requently  obscured  in  the  English  version).  Thus 
<pirit  (^B3,  if/vx'/)  is  never  applied  to  God  or  to  angelic 
)einga,who  are  incorporeal;  nor, on  the  other  hand, is 
toui  (n^^,  irvcvfuz)  ever  used  of  beasts  (except  in  Ecdes. 
iif  19, 21,  where  it  is  evidently  employed  out  of  its  proper 
tense  for  the  sake  of  uniformity).  Yet  life  (Hjn)  is  as- 
cribed equally  to  all  these  classes  of  exutence^  although 
;ho0e  oniv  who  have  bodies  are  endowed  with  the  or- 
pinic  locomotive  principle  (Gen.  i,  20 ;  ii,  7).  See  Fsy- 
:hoixxjy. 

On  the  general  subject,  see  Baxter,  On  the  Soulf 
[)rew,  Immatet-ialiti/  and  Immortality  oftke  Soulf  Dod- 
\r\dge,  I^ectures,  p.  92-97 ;  Flavel,  On  the  Soul ;  Locke,  On 
he  Understanding ;  Moore,  Immortaliiy  of  the  Soul ; 
b'eberweg,  Hitt^  of  Philosophy,    See  Spibit. 

SOUL,  Immateriality  of.    See  Immateriality. 

SOUL,  Immortality  of.    See  Immortauty. 

SOUL,  Oriqin  of.  Respecting  the  manner  of  the 
>ropagation  of  the  soul  among  the  posterity  of  Adam, 
he  sacred  writers  say  nothing.  The  text  (Eccles.  xii, 
')  gives  us,  indeed,  clearly  to  understand  that  the  soul 
mnes  from  God  in  a  different  manner  from  the  body, 
Kit  what  this  manner  b  it  does  not  inform  us.  The 
exts  (Isa.  xlii,  5;  Job  xii,  10)  which  are  frequently 
tited  in  this  connection  merely  teach  that  God  gave  to 
nan  breath  and  /(/>,  and  so  do  not  relate  to  this  subject, 
ior  can  anything  respecting  the  manner  of  the  propa- 
ration  of  the  soul  be  determined  from  the  appellation 
father  of  spirifSf  which  was  commonly  given  to  God 
imong  the  Jews,  and  which  occurs  in  Heb.  xii,  9  (see 
iVetutein,  ad  loc.).  This  appellation  implies  nothing 
nore  than  that  as  man  is  the  father  of  an  offspring  of 
he  same  nature  with  himself,  so  God,  who  is  a  Spirit, 
truduces  spirits.  It  is  doubtless  founded  upon  the  de- 
cription  of  God  (Numb,  xvi,  22)  as  '*  the  God  of  the 
ipirits  of  all  flesh.**  The  whole  inquiry,  therefore,  with 
"egard  to  the  origin  of  human  souls  b  exclusively  philo- 
ophical,  and  scriptural  authority  can  be  adduced  nei- 
ber  for  nor  against  any  theory  which  we  may  choose 
0  adopt.  But  notwithstanding  the  philosophical  nat- 
ire  of  this  subject,  it  cannot  be  wholly  passed  b>'  in 
ystematic  theology,  considering  the  influence  which  it 
uu  upon  the  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin. 
it  is  on  account  of  its  connection  with  this  single  doc- 
rine  (for  it  is  not  immediately  connected  with  any  oth- 
t)  that  it  has  been  so  much  agitated  by  theologians, 
specially  since  the  time  of  Augustine.  They  have 
isually  adopted  that  theory  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
•uul  which  was  roost  favorable  to  the  views  which  they 
iutertained  respecting  the  native  character  of  man. 


Hence  the  followers  of  Augustine  and  of  Pelagius,  the 
advocates  and  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  native  de- 
pravity, are  uniformly  ranged  oo  opposite  sides  of  the 
question  concerning  the  origin  of  the  souL  There  have 
been  three  principal  hypotheses  on  this  subject,  which 
will  now  be  stated. 

1.  The  Hypothesis  of  the  Pre'existence  of  Souls. — 
Those  who  support  this  hypothesis,  called  Praexisti' 
am,  affirm  that  God,  at  the  beginning  of  the  worid, 
created  the  souls  of  all  men,  which,  however,  are  not 
united  with  the  body  before  man  is  b^^tten  or  bom 
into  the  world.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras, 
Plato,  and  his  followers,  and  of  the  CabaUsts  among  the 
Jews.  Among  these,  however,  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion,  some  believing  that  the  soul  was  originally 
destined  for  the  body,  and  unites  with  it  of  its  own  ac- 
cord; others,  with  Plato,  that  it  peruined  originally  to 
the  divine  nature,  and. is  incarcerated  in  the  body  as  a 
punishment  for  the  sins  which  it  committed  in  its  heav- 
enly state.  This  hypothesis  found  advocates  in  the  an- 
cient Christian  Church.  Some  Christians  adopted  the 
entire  s>'stem  of  the  Platonists,  and  held  that  the  soul 
was  a  part  of  the  divine  nature,  etc.  Priscillianus  and 
hb  followers  either  held  these  views  or  were  accused  of 
holding  them  by  Augustine  (pe  fJcsres,  c.  70).  All  who 
professed  to  believe  in  the  pre-exbtence  of  the  soul  can- 
not be  proved  to  have  believed  that  it  was  a  part  of  the 
divine  nature.  Thb  b  true  of  Orlgen,  who  agreed  with 
the  Platonists  in  saying  that  soub  sinned  before  they 
were  united  with  a  body,  in  which  they  were  impris- 
oned as  a  punbhment  for  their  sins  (see  Huetiiis,  in  his 
OrigenutMBf  lib.  ii,  c  2,  qusest.  6).  The  pre-exbtence  of 
the  soul  was  early  taught  by  Justin  Martyr  {JHaL  cum 
Tryphone  Jud,),  This  has  been  the  common  opinion 
of  Christian  mystics  of  ancient  and  modem  times. 
They  usually  adhere  to  the  Platonic  theory',  and  regard 
the  soul  as  a  part  of  the  divine  nature,  from  which  it 
proceeds  and  to  which  it  will  again  return.  This  doc- 
trine of  the  pre-exbtence  of  the  soul  is,  however,  almost 
entirely  abandoned,  because  it  b  supposed  irreconcilaUe 
with  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  If  the  mystics  be  ex- 
cepted, it  has  been  left  almost  without  an  aidvocateever 
since  the  time  of  Augustine. 

2.  The  Hypothesis  of  the  Creation  of  the  SouL^The 
advocates  of  this  theory,  called  Creatumi,  believe  that 
the  soul  b  immediatelv  created  bv  God  whenever  the 
body  b  begotten.  A  passage  in  Arbtotle  {JJe  Gener.  ii, 
8)  was  supposed  to  contain  thb  doctrine — at  least,  it  was 
so  understood  by  the  schoolmen ;  and,  in  tmth,  Aristotle 
appears  not  to  be  far  removed  from  the  opinion  ascribed 
to  him.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  Theoduret,  among  the 
fathers  in  the  Greek  Church,  were  of  thb  opinion,  and 
Ambrose,  Hilary,  and  Jerome  in  the  Latin  Church. 
The  schoolmen  almost  universally  professed  thb  doe- 
trine,  and  generally  the  followers  of  Pelagius,  with  whom 
the  schodimen,  for  the  most  part,  agreed  in  their  views 
with  r^ard  to  the  native  character  of  roan ;  for  these 
views  derived  a  very  plausible  vindication  from  the 
hypothesb  that  the  soul  was  immediately  created  by 
God  when  it  was  connected  with  the  body.  The  argu- 
ment was  thb:  If  God  created  the  soiUs  of  men,  he 
must  have  made  them  either  pure  and  holy  or  impure 
and  sinfuL  The  latter  supposition  is  inconsistent  with 
the  holiness  of  God,  and  consequently  the  doctrine  of 
the  native  depravity  of  the  heart  must  be  rejected.  To 
aflirm  that  God  made  the  heart  depraved  would  be  to 
avow  the  blasphemous  doctrine  that  God  b  the  author 
of  sin.  The  theory  of  the  Creatiani  was  at  first  favored 
by  Augustine,  but  he  rejected  it  as  soon  as  he  saw  how 
it  was  employed  by  the  Pelagians.  It  has  continued, 
however,  to  the  present  time  to  be  the  common  doctrine 
of  the  theologbns  of  the  Rombh  Church,  who  in  thb 
follow  aft«r  the  schoolmen,  like  them  making  little  of 
native  depravity,  and  much  of  the  freedom  of  man  in 
spiritual  things.  Among  the  Protestant  teachers,  Me- 
lancthon  was  inclined  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  Creati- 
ani,  although,  after  the  time  of  Luther,  another  hypoth- 
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esis,  wbich  will  shortly  be  noticed,  wm  received  with 
much  approbation  by  l^rotetftanta.  Still  many  distin- 
fcuished  Lutheran  teachers  of  the  17th  century  followed 
Melaucthon  in  his  views  concerning  this  doctrine — e.  g. 
It.  Calixtus.  In  the  Kefonned  Church,  the  hypothesis 
which  we  are  now  considering  has  had  far  m<»re  advo- 
cateti  than  any  other,  though  even  they  have  not  agreed 
iu  the  manner  of  exhibiting  it.  Luther  would  have  this 
subject  left  without  beuig  determined,  and  many  of  his 
contemporaries  were  of  t-he  same  opinion. 

3.  The  iJypotkeiU  of  the  Propttgatitm  of  the  SouL-^ 
According  to  this  theor>',  the  souls  of  children,  as  well 
as  their  bodies,  are  propagated  from  their  parents. 
I'hese  two  suppositions  may  be  made :  Kither  the  souls 
of  children  exist  in  their  parents  as  real  beingM  (entia)-— 
like  (be  seed  in  phuits,  and  so  have  been  propagated 
from  Adam  through  successive  generations,  which  is 
the  opinion  of  Leibnitz,  in  his  Theodicety  i,  91 — or  they 
exist  in  their  parents  merely  poteniutUjf,  and  come  from 
them  per  prop<tgiitem  or  traducem.  Hence  those  who 
hold  this  opinion  are  called  Traduciattu  This  opinion 
agrees  with  what  Epicurus  says  of  human  seed,  that  it 
i*  ftitfjiaroc  Ti  Kai  4vxfic  n'roairanfjuu  This  hyp«»t he- 
sis  f«»rmerly  prevailed  in  the  ancient  Western  Church. 
According  to  Jerome,  both  TertuUian  and  Apollinaris 
were  advticates  <if  this  opinion,  and  even  '*  maxima  pars 
Occidenulium"  (see  Kpitt,  ad  MarceUia,),  TertuUian 
entered  very  minutely  into  the  discussion  of  this  subject 
in  his  work  De  A  nima,  c.  25  sq.,  where  he  often  uses  the 
word  tradux;  but  he  is  very  obscure  in  what  he  has 
said.  This  is  the  hypothesis  to  which  the  opponents 
tif  the  Pelagians  have  been  most  generally  inclined  (see 
No.  2),  though  many  who  were  rigorously  orthodox 
would  have  nothing  definitely  settled  upon  this  subject. 
Even  AuguHtine,  who  in  some  passages  favored  the 
Creatiani,  affirmed  in  his  book  JM  Oriyine  Anima 
**  nullum  (sententlam)  temere  affirmare  oportebit." 
Since  the  Keformation  this  theory  has  been  more  ap- 
proved than  any  other,  not  only  by  philosophers  and 
naturalists,  but  also  by  the  Lutheran  Church.  Luther 
himself  appeared  much  inclined  towards  it,  although  he 
did  not  declare  himself  distinctlv  in  Its  favor,  but  in 
the  Formula  Concordia  it  was  distinctly  taught  that 
the  souU  as  well  as  the  body,  was  propagated  by  parents 
in  ordinary  generation.  The  reason  why  this  the<ir)'  is 
so  much  preferred  by  theologians  is  that  it  affords  the 
easiest  solution  of  the  doctrine  of  native  depravity.  If 
in  the  souls  of  our  first  progenitors  the  souls  of  all  their 
posterity  existed  potentially,  and  the  souls  of  the  former 
were  p(»lluted  and  sinful,  those  of  the  latter  must  be  so 
too.  This  hypothesis  is  not,  however,  free  fn»m  objec- 
tions, and  it  is  very  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with  some 
philosophical  opinions  which  are  univenudly  received. 
We  cannot^  for  example,  easily  conceive  how  genera- 
tion and  propagation  can  take  place  without  extension ^ 
but  we  cannot  predicate  extension  of  the  soul  without 
making  it  a  material  substance.  TertuUian  and  other 
of  the  fathers  affirm,  indeed,  that  the  soul  of  man,  and 
that  spirit  in  general,  is  not  p^ectly  pure  and  simple, 
but  of  a  retined  material  nature,  of  which,  oiHisequently, 
extension  may  be  predicate<l.  With  these  opinhms  the 
theory  of  the  propagation  of  the  soul  agrees  perfectly  weU, 
certainly  far  better  than  with  the  opinions  which  we  en- 
tertain respecting  the  nature  of  spirit,  although  even 
with  these  opinions  we  cannot  be  sure  that  a  spiritual 
generation  and  propagation  are  impossible;  for  we  do 
not  understand  the  true  nature  of  spirit,  and  cannot 
therefore  determine  with  certainty  what  is  or  is  not 
possible  respecting  it.  There  are  some  psychological 
phenomeiw  which  seem  to  favor  the  -theory  now  under 
consideration ;  and  hence  it  has  alwavs  been  the  favorite 
theory  of  psychologista  and  physicians.  The  natural  dis- 
position  of  children  not  unfrequently  resembles  that  of 
their  parents,  and  the  mental  exceUences  and  imperfec- 
ti«»ns  of  parents  are  inherited  nearly  as  often  by  their 
chUdren  as  any  bodily  attributes.  Again,  the  powers 
f  the  soul,  Uke  those  of  the  body,  are  at  tirst  weak,  and 


attain  their  fidl  development  and  perfection  oohr  U 
slow  degrees.  Many  more  phenomena  of  the  same  sort 
might  be  mentioned.  But  after  aU  that  may  be  said. 
we  must  remain  in  uncertainty  with  rei^ard  to  the  ori^n 
of  the  human  soul.  Important  objections  can  be  u|^ 
against  these  arguments  and  any  other*  that  might  be 
offered.  If  the  metaphysical  theory  of  the  entire 
pUcity  of  the  human  soul  be  admitted,  th«  whole 
ject  remains  involved  in  total  darkness. — Knapp,  ChrisL 
TheoL  p.  200  sq. 

SOUL,  PRK-EXISTKNCK  OP.     See  PRE-EXiSTfcrrs. 

Bonl-bell,  the  kneU  tolled  on  the  deaeaae  of  a  per- 
son.    See  Pabsing-bklx. 

Ck>Ql-cake8,  a  term  used  for  the  gif^ft  of  sweet- 
ened bread,  ancientlv  distributed  at  the  church-<l(«in 
on  AU-souls'-day  (Nov.  2)  by  the  rich  to  the  pot4'. 
They  were  frequently  stamped  with  the  impressiufi  of 
a  cross,  or  were  triangular  in  form.  They  were  pi>-tii 
away  with  inscriptions  on  paper  or  |uut;hn>ent,  aulicitiii^ 
the  prayers  of  the  receivers  for  the  souls  of  certain  de*- 
parted  persons,  whose  names  were  thus  put  on  record. 
Some  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  bhick-priniing  cno- 
sist  of  **  soul-papers,**  as  they  were  temped. — Lee,  Gkmt, 
of  Liturgical  Tentu,  s.  v. 

8oul-ohime,  the  ringing  of  the  passing  or  soul  belL 

Ck>ul-inass,  mass  for  the  dead. 

Bonl-papen.    See  SouL-CAKica. 

Ck>tirB-COt,  or  8oul*8  Ek^ot.  the  payment  made 
at  the  grave  to  the  parish  priest  in  whose  church  the 
service  for  the  departed  had  been  said. 

Soul-seat,  that  place  where  the  friends  of  a  de- 
parted Christian,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  offered  alms,  at 
or  near  the  high-altar,  for  the  use  of  the  cler^^y,  ibe 
benefit  of  the  Church,  and  for  the  good  estate  of  the  de- 
parteti  souL  While  offering,  they  recited  the  p^lm  Itr 
Prnfundisy  and  then  a  versicle  and  response,  asking  A« 
eternal  rest  and  peace  for  the  person  passing  away. — Lee. 
Glots,  of  Liturgical  TermSj  8.  v. 

Boul-servioe,  mass  for  the  departed. 

Boul-sleep  is  the  name  given  to  one  among  the 
many  conceptions  entertained  by  the  human  mind  with 
respect  to  the  state  of  the  soul  aOer  the  deaih  of  the 
bofly.  It  assumes  that  the  soul  sleeps  so  long  as  the 
body  lies  in  the  grave,  and  that  it  wUl  arise  togrtKer 
with  the  body  at  the  Kesnrrectinn.  'Vhe  term  ps^tko- 
punnychism  (q.  v.)  has  been  applied  to  this  doctrine  lw» 
cause  it  teaches  a  continuous  night  for  the  sctul  ^ until 
the  day  dawn  and  the  day-star  arise**  (2  Pet,  i,  I9». 
or  until  the  eternal  day  shaU  b^n  in  which  there 
is  no  more  alternation  of  light  aiKl  darkness  (Ker. 
xxi,  25,  xxii,  5).  The  doctrine  of  ps\*chopannyt4usBi 
originated  in  the  East  among  the  Arabian  and  Ar- 
menian sects,  and  fn»m  thence  spread  into  the  We^ 
of  Europe.  Traces  of  it  are  found  with  several  of  the 
Church  fatheriL  It  was  condemne<l  by  the  Councik  cf 
Ferrara  (1488)  and  of  Florence  (1489).  earlier  by  that 
of  Lyons  (1274),  and  later,  in  the  16ih  ceutiir>%  by  the 
Council  of  Trent  (sess.  ri,  25).  Pope  John  XXII  (died 
1304),  however,  held  the  doctrine  of  the  sotU's  sleep 
himself,  and  openly  pmmulgated  the  view  that  the 
souls  of  the  pious  dead  do  not  see  the  face  of  Ciud  until 
after  the  body  has  been  raised.  Later,  after  the  rise  of 
Protestantism,  certain  of  the  Socinians  and  also  iA  the 
Arminians  showed  themselves  inclined  to  hold  an  indef- 
inite, not  thoroughly  apprehended,  psycfaopaunychism ; 
and  the  Anabaptists  (q.  v.)  allowed  the  doctrine  to  at- 
tain to  its  complete  development  among  their  ailhe- 
rents.  Calvin  repeatedly  rejected  it.  first  in  his  treatise 
])e  Prgchopamnfchia  (1534),  and  afterwards  in  his  Trae^ 
tutus  Var,  ii,  449  sq.  etc  Luther,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  inclined  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  »k«p 
as  correct.  A  related  error  is  that  of  the  sottPs  deaths 
which  was  taught  as  early  as  A. IK  248  by  the  Arabiaa 
Thnetopsychitet  (q.  v.).    Peter  Pumponatius  (died  152») 
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became  especially  prominent  among  the  advocates  of 
this  doctrine^  and  his  activity  led  po|)e  Leo  X  to  con- 
demn this  and  other  similar  errors  disseminated  since 
Lbe  time  of  Averroes. 

The  errora  in  question  are  based  in  part  upon  certain 
expresnons  in  the  Scriptures  (see  Jt»b  xiv,  11, 12;  Psa. 
tri,  5;  Ixxxviii,  11;  cxv,  17,  18;  Isa.  xxxviii,  18;  1 
Theas.  iv,  13-15;  v,  10).  The  exp<isitiou  of  such  pas- 
sa^s  by  which  soul -sleep  is  proved  certainly  rests 
on  a  roistconception,  since  the  New-Tent,  language  does 
n<it  refer  to  the  soul's  sleep  nor  to  the  soul's  death, 
but  simply  to  the  soul's  rest  (see  Rev.  xiv,  13,  where 
the  deiid'ure  described  as  bieased).  The  Old- Test, 
language  usually  referred  to  in  behalf  of  this  theory 
merely  regards  the  life  of  this  earth  as  a  period  of 
jpucioiis  opportunity  and  privilege  which  comes  to 
md  at  death  (see  Heb.  ix,  27;  John  ix,  4).  It  must 
t>e  conceded  that  the  Old-Test,  revelation  was  incum- 
|ilete;  it  does  not  disclose  ever^'thing  with  reference 
to  eschatoU»gical  queMtions,  as  in  other  departments  of 
inquiry,  and  much  is  left  for  the  New-Test.  revelati<m 
to  perfect.  But  the  earlier  revelation  contains  no  errnr 
that  might  contradict  New-Test,  truth. 

The  principtl  basis  for  the  soul-sleep  view  is  found, 
however,  not  in  the  Scriptures,  but  in  the  assumption 
that  death  causes  a  complete  disintegration  of  the  con- 
fttituent  part«  of  the  human  being.  This  point  has  been 
met  by  regarding  the  liptfu/  soul  (Gen.  ii,  7)  as  a  con- 
crete real,  and  not  simply  abstract  being ;  but  more  sat- 
isfactorily by  the  scriptural  statement  of  the  blessedness 
i»f  the  s«»ul  after  deatb,yrom  kenceforfh  (Rev.  xiv,  13) — 
in  other  words,  by  the  intermedUite  staie^  which  is  to 
continue  until  the  final  redintegrati<Mi  of  the  entire  man 
and  of  the  race  at  the  day  of  the  general  resurrection. 
This  latter  doctrine  is  expressly  taught  by  Calvin,  Instv- 
tufes,  iii,  'iS,  (See  also  Ursiiius,  Mittelzustand  der  Seelen ; 
Delitzsch,  BibL  PsychoL  [Leips.  1859],  p.  389-394.) 

The  idea  of  soul-sleep  has,  nevertheless,  a  measure  of 
truth  belonging  to  it,  inasmuch  as  death  may  reall}'  l)e 
likened  to  »leep  as  it  sunda  related  to  a  future  resurrec- 
tion. It  actually  does  lead  pious  souls  to  a  sabbatism 
of  rest,  i.  e.  to  the  katapausis  (Heb.  iv,  9-1 1)  and  the 
nnapausis  (Rev.  xiv,  13).  Nor  is  it  accidental  that  the 
(vud-man  rested  in  the  grave  on  the  Snhhathj  and  arose 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  Finally,  the  soul-sleep 
theory  claims  in  its  behalf  the  idea  that  the  night 
i»f  death  is  to  the  sleepers  but  as  a  moment,  however 
long  it  may  seem  to  us  who  have  not  entere<l  on  its 
experience.  The  views  entertained  by  the  adherents 
•f  the  theory  are  not  constant,  however,  and  they  are 
found  sometimes  to  postulate  a  distinction  between  soul 
ind  spirit  (Ecdes.  xii,  7),  and  at  other  times  to  ignore 
iu 

Bordering  on  the  errors  of  soul-sleep  and  soul-death 
is  the  oDonstrous  doctrine  of  a  soul-migration,  or  metemp- 
tgchosis  (q.  v.),  accom|)anied  by  no  recollect iojis  of  any 
Tormer  state,  inasmuch  as  it  postulates  a  previous  sleep, 
fT  even  death  (see  Lange  [J.  P.],  Positive  Dorpnatik, 
\  1258,  etc.).  This  conception  transcends  the  limits 
•f  Christian  thought.  Sleep  and  night,  death  and 
'>hcol,  are  rest  compared  with  such  a  migratory  state. 
Fhe  theory ,  associated  with  that  of  pre-existence,  occurs 
:hiefiy,  h<»wever,  in  Gnosticism  and  the  Cabala. 

Ill  addition  to  works  already  mentioned,  see  Biickcr, 
Mittkrilunffen  aus  Ldscher's  SammL  ous  d,  llten  u,  \Hten 
hihrkundert  Ob,  d,  Zusftmd  d,  Seelen  nach  d,  Tode  (1835, 
1836),  I,  ii ;  Frantz,  Oebetjiir  d.  ToiUen  im  Zusammen- 
\*ing  mit  Cultvs  u.  f^ehre  (Nordh.  1857);  Hahn,  f^hre 
I  christL  Gttmbens  (1858).  p.  20, 425  aq. ;  (Joschel,  Lehre 
',d.lettien  Dingen  (Beriin,  18.50);  Id.  Der  Afenxch^nach 
Inb,  Seele,  tt,  Geist  (Leips.  1856).— Herzog,  Renl-KncykL 
LV.     See  Intkkmbdiate  Statk;  MiCTEMrsvciiosis. 

Boole,  Gfreorge,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
■m  at  Willington,  Conn.,  Ocu  12, 1823.  He  studied  at 
Uibenit  0»Uege,  and,  cf»mpleting  the  course,  graduated 
i  1847.  Soon  after  he  entered  the  East  Windsor  The- 
p^gical  Semhiar}',  Conn.,  where  be  remained  two  years, 


and  then  went  to  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  where 
he  remained  one  year,  and  returned  to  the  East  Wind- 
sor Seminar}',  where  he  graduated  in  1851.  He  was 
tirdained  Oct.  18,  1851,  and  became  a  stated  supply  of 
the  Congregational  Church  at  Ashford,  Conn.,  where  he 
remained  two  years;  after  which  he  supplied  the  pulpit 
of  the  church  at  Hampton,  and  was  installed  pastor  iu 
1853,  and  contiimed  in  this  relation,  honored,  beloved, 
and  successful,  until  his  death,  Oct.  4, 1867.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Boule,  Justus,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 
1, 1807.  He  was  license<l  to  preach  in  1835,  and  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Oneida  Conference  on  trial  in  1837.  He 
received  his  ordination  as  deacon  in  1839,  and  elder  in 
1841.  He  was  transferred  to  the  Peoria  (afterwanls  the 
Central  Illinois)  Conference  in  1856.  He  die^l  while  la- 
boring at  Moline,  Oct.  25, 1859.  *'  He  was  a  useful  min- 
ister and  a  faithful  pastor.**  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences^  1860,  p.  259. 

Boule,  Joshua,  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Bristol,  Hanct)ck  Co., 
Me.,  Aug.  1,  1781.  He  was  converted  in  June,  1797, 
and  began  to  travel  in  1798  with  Joshua  Taylor,  a  pre- 
siding elder,  and  was  admitted  into  the  New  England 
Omferetice  the  next  year.  In  1804  he  was  app«>inted 
presiding  elder,  and  served  as  such  (with  one  year's  ex- 
ception) until  1816,  when  he  was  appointed  b<M>k  agent 
in  New  York.  In  1820  he  was  stationed  in  New  York 
city,  spent  the  next  two  years  in  Baltimore,  and  in  1824 
was  elected  to  the  episcopacy.  When  the  Church  di- 
vided in  1845,  he>identitied  himself  with  the  Southern 
section,  continuing  in  the  bishopric  He  died  near 
Nashville,  Teini.,  March  6, 1 867.  Mr.  Soule  was  for  four 
years  (1816-19)  editor  of  the  Methodist  Magazine^  ami 
in  1808  drew  up  the  plan  of  a  delegated  General  Confer- 
ence, which  now  appears  in  the  Discipline.  "In  the 
pulpit  he  was  slow,  elaborate,  almost  entirely  destitute 
of  imagination  or  figurative  illustrations,  but  strongly 
fortified  in  the  main  positions  of  his  subject,  and  vigor- 
ous in  stvle.  His  discourses  showed  more  breadth  than 
depth,  but  were  often  overwhelmingly  impressive.  See 
Stevens,  Hist,  of  the  M,  K  Ch,  iv,  44-49. 

Souls,  CuRR  OF,  the  technical  term  by  which  the 
canon  law  describes  the  charge  which  is  given  to  a  pas- 
tor, no  matter  of  what  degree  of  tlivinity,  over  the  spir- 
itual concerns  of  a  fiock;  and  the  wonls  especially  im- 
ply the  right  of  administering  the  sacraroenta.  In  this 
sense,  the  phrase  is  used  to  mark  an  important  distinc- 
tion between  two  classes  of  benefices,  or  church-livings — 
"  benefices  with,"  and  "  benefices  without,"  the  cure  of 
souls.  Of  the  latter  class  are  canonries,  prebends,  and 
the  whole  class  known  in  the  canon  law  as  "simple 
benefices."  Of  the  former  are  parochial  cures,  vicarial 
cures,  and,  still  more,  the  higher  charges  of  archbishop, 
bishop,  etc — Chambers*s  Etwydop,  s.  v. 

Sound-holes,  perforations  in  the  wooden  shutters 
of  the  belfr^'-windows  in  church-towers,  for  the  emission 
of  the  sound  of  the  bells.  In  eariy  times  they  were  sim- 
ply horizontal  divisions  obtained  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  planks.  Afterwards  the  perfi>rations  were  ornamen- 
tal in  character,  shaped  like  a  trefoil  or  quatrefoil,  and 
harmonized  with  the  character  of  the  stmcture. 

Sounding-board,  a  board  or  structure,  canopy  or 
tester,  with  a  fiat  surface,  suspended  over  a  pulpit  to 
prevent  the  sound  of  the  preacher's  voice  from  ascend- 
ing, and  thus  sending  it  out  farther  in  a  horizontal  di- 
rection. 

Sourdis,  Frangois  d'Escoublrau,  cardinal  of 
was  born  in  1575  at  I)ordeaux.  of  a  noble  house,  origi- 
nally from  Poictou.  In  youth  he  accompanied  the  duke 
of  Nevers  to  Rome  in  a  military  capacity,  but  suddenly 
enteretl  holy  orders  under  the  good  graces  of  Clement 
YIII,  and  was  furnished  with  the  rich  deanery'  of  Au- 
brac.  Bv  solicitation  of  Henrv  IV,  he  was  made  cardi- 
nal  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  (March  3,  1598);  aud 
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was  nominated  as  archbishop  of  Bordeaux  in  1509,  while 
yet  a  deacon.  He  established  a  great  number  of  relig- 
ious houses,  and  assisted  at  the  elections  of  popes  Leo 
XI  and  Paul  Y.  He  eventually  became  embroiled  with 
the  civil  authorities,  and  died  Feb.  8, 1628.  See  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  Genirale^  s.  v, 

Ck>urdi8,  Henri  d'Escoublkau  db,  a  French  prel- 
ate, brother  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  1598,  and  was 
early  provided  with  sevend  considerable  benefices,  and 
in  1629  succeeded  hu  brother  as  archbit>bop  of  Bordeaux. 
He  was  associated  with  Kichelieu  in  Sute  affairs,  but 
ultimately  became  involved  in  troubles  which  ended 
Qnly  with  Richelieu's  death  (Dec  4,  1642),  when  De 
Sourdis  returned  to  his  see.  He  died  at  Auteuil,  near 
Paris,  June  18, 1645.    See  Hoefer,  Aoitr.  Biog,  Generakf 

8.V. 

Souse,  an  ancient  term  for  a  corbel  (q.  v.). 

South,  the  country  or  quarter  of  the  heavens  which 
the  Shemite.  standing  with  his  face  to  the  east,  supposes 
to  be  on  his  right  hand.  It  is  denoted  by  seven  Hebrew 
words,  nearly  all  of  which  refer  to  some  characteristic 
of  the  region  to  which  they  are  respectively  applied. 

1.  ZXif  negtb  (root  333  in  Syr.  and  Chald.  to  he  dry), 

probably  derived  its  name  from  the  hot  drying  winds 
which  annually  blow  into  Syria,  over  Africa  and  Arabia. 
"In  March,"  says  Volney,  "appear  in  Syria  the  perni- 
cious noutherly  winds  with  the  same  circumstances  as 
in  E^'pt :  that  is  to  say,  their  heat^  which  is  carried  to 
a  degree  so  excessive  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  idea 
of  it  without  having  felt  it;  but  one  can  compare  it  to 
that  of  a  great  oven  when  the  bread  is  drawn  out** 
(  Voyage  en  Syrie  et  Egypte,  i,  297 ;  oomp.  Luke  xii,  55, 
"When  ye  see  the  south  wind  blow,  ye  say  there  will 
be  heat<"  and  see  Kitto,  Physical  f/ist.  of  Palestine^ 
month  of  March,  p.  221,  222).  The  word  is  occasional- 
ly applied  to  a  parched  or  dry  tract  of  land.  Caleb's 
daughter  says  to  her  father,  "Thou  hast  given  me  a 
south,"  or  rather  "  drj'  land ;"  sasn  Vljt  (Vulg.  terram 
arentem) ;  "give  me  also  springs  of  water"  (Judg.  i,  15; 
oomp.  ver.  9).  At  other  times  the  word  refers  to  those 
arid  regions,  notwithstanding  their  occasional  fertility, 
over  which  the  south  wind  blows  into  Syria.  So  the 
Sept.  and  Vulg.  understood  the  "  whirlwinds  from  the 
south"  (Isa.  xxi,  1:  ^t'  tpf}fioVj  turbmes  ah  Africo), 
"The  burden  of  the  beasts  in  the  south"  is  rendered 
rwv  Ttrpairoltav  twv  iv  rg  ipfifitft  (xxx,  6),  At  other 
times  the  word  is  rendered  by  voro^  and  Xii//,  which 
latter  is  the  Hellenized  form  of  Libs,  ventus  ex  Libya, 
the  south-west  wind,  and,  by  metonymy,  the  quarter 
whence  it  blows.  In  several  instances  the  Hebrew 
word  is  simply  put  into  Greek  letters,  thus,  tuv  Nayl/3 
(Josh.  X,  40);  Hiv  yfjv  Nay€)3,  Alex,  rrjv  Nnyl/S,  aL 
'Siyifi  (xi,  16) ;  }sayf^  v.  r.  'Ayf/S  (Obad.  19,  20) ;  and 
once,  probably  by  a  comiption,  it  is  apyafi  (1  Sam. 
XX,  41),  V.  r.  vtyrjP,  vtysfi,  ipydfi.  The  Vulg.  renders 
the  word  by  "  meridies,"  "austral is  plaga,"  "terra  meri- 
diana,"  "  auster  ab  Aphrico,"  "  terra  australis."  More  than 
once  the  Sept.  differs  widely  from  the  present  Hebrew 
text;  thus  in  Ezek. xxi, 4  [9]  it  renders  'pB^  ^^^P  by 
arrb  AirriXiwrov  «u;t  jioppa;  Vulg.  "ab  austro  usque 
ad  aquilonem;"  so  also  in  Exod.  xxvi,  18  1^239  HKB  is 
rendered  irpoc  fioppav ;  Vulg.  "ad  austrum."  It  is  also 
used  in  the  geographical  sense  in  Numb.  xxxiv,d ;  Josh. 
XV,  2 ;  1  Chron.  ix,  24 ;  2  Chron.  iv,  4 ;  Ezek.  xl,  2 ;  xlvi, 
9,  etc  But  a  further  and  important  use  of  the  word  is 
as  the  name  or  designation  of  the  desert  regions  lying 
at  the  south  of  Judsaa,  consisting  of  the  deserts  of  Shur, 
Zin,  and  Paran,  the  mountainous  country  of  Edom  or 
Idumiea,  and  part  of  Arabia  Pctnea  (comp.  Mai.  i,  8 ; 
Shaw,  Travels,  p.  438).  Thus  Abraham,  at  his  first  en- 
trance into  Canaan,  is  said  to  have  "gone  or  towards 
the  south"  (Gen.  xii,  9),  Sept.  iv  rg  iprtfitfi^  Aquila 
voTov^f,  Symmachus  i»c  votov,  and  upon  his  return 
from  Kg>'pt  into  Canaan  he  is  said  to  have  gone  "  into 
the  south"  (xiii,  1);  Sept.  tig  Trjv  tptjfiov;  Vulg.  **ad 


australem  plagam,"  though  he  was  in  fact  then  tnra- 
ling  northward.     0>mp.  ver.  3,  "He  went  frwa  tie 
south  to  Bethel;"  Sept.  ci'c  tt^v  ifnif£**v;  Vulg.^aM- 
ridie  in  Bethel"     In  this  region  tbe  Amalekitcs  ce 
said  to  have  dwelt,  "  in  the  land  of  the  south,*  vbcs 
Moses  sent  the  spies  to  view  the  land  of  Canaan  (Koah. 
xiii,  29),  viz.  the  locality  between  Iduouea  and  Eg}pL 
and  to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Mount  Seir.    Set 
Amalkkitk.     The  inhabitants  of  this  r^on  werc  is- 
cluded  in  the  conquests  of  Joshua  (Jonta.  x,  40).  WImk 
ever  the  Sept.  gives  the  Hebrew  word  in  tbe  Greek  In- 
ters, Nayf /3,  it  always  relates  to  this  particular  dtstrkt 
To  the  same  region  belongs  the  paasafre  "  Turn  r«f 
captivity  as  the  streams  in  the  aoarh'*  (l^a.  cxxvi.  4) : 

Sept.  fire  x^'M^W^*'^^  ^^^  ^*f  Nory^  ^sa  tpinter  tamt^ 
in  the  south"  (Vulg.  "sictit  torrens  in  Austro^),  vbick 
suddenly  fill  the  wadys  or  valleys  during  tbe  aemva  ^i 
rain  (comp.  Ezek.  vi,  3;  xxxiv,  13;  xxxv,  8;  xxxri, 
4,  6).  These  are  dry  in  summer  (Job  vi,  16-18).  Tbe 
Jews  had,  by  their  captivity,  left  their  country  cmpiT 
and  desolate,  but  by  their  return  would  '*  flow  afsaia 
into  iu"  Through  part  of  this  sterile  rejaon  tbe  lsne> 
ites  must  repass  iu  their  vain  application  to  Egypc 
(Isa.  XXX,  6;  oomp.  Deut.  viii,  15).  It  is  calkd  lU 
Wilderness  of  Judca  (Matt,  iii,  1 ;  Josb.  xv,  61 ;  conqv 
Psa.  Ixxv,  6,  Heb.  or  margin;  see  also  Jer.  xviL^: 
xxxti,  44;  xxxiii,  14 ;  Ezra  xx,  46,  47 ;  xxi,  4;  ooiap. 
Obad.  19,  20 ;  Zech.  ix,  7).  Throiigb  part  of  this  re> 
gion  lay  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  ^  which  a 
desert"  (Acts  viii,  26).  Thus,  as  Drusins  oboenres.  tU 
word  often  means  not  the  whole  southern  betnii^bert 
of  the  earth,  but  a  desert  tract  of  land  to  tbe  south  d 
Judaea.  Sometimes  it  is  used  in  a  relative  sense;  tiw 
the  cities  of  Judah  are  called  "  the  cities  t^  the  saetb' 
(Jer.  xiii,  19),  relatively  to  Chaldiea,  expves9ed  by  -iS* 
north"  (i,  14;  comp.  iv,  6;  vi,  1).  Jerusalem  itself  b 
called  "  the  forest  of  the  south  field"  or  cotmfry^  like  lU 
Latin  oyer  (I^k.  xx,  46;  comp.  (Sen.  xiv.  7).  S«^ 
FoRKST.  Egypt  is  also  called  "  the  south  ;*''  t  hufi,  *-  the 
king  of  the  south"  (Dan.  xi,  6)  is  Ptolemy  Sofer  a^\ 
his  successors;  comp.  ver.  6,  9,  11,  15, 25, 29. 40,  but  t8 
the  last-named  verse  Mede  understands  the  SaTKt«« 
from  Arabia  Felix  ( Works,  p.  674,  816).     See  Sorm 

COUSTRT. 

2.  B1"t^,  dardm,  which,  according  to  Gesenios,  is  i 
word  of  uncertain  derivation.  It  is  in  the  Sept.  m> 
dered  by  Xi'^f',  Deut.  xxxiii,  23;  by  rorog,  Eccks.  L  ^. 
XI,  8 ;  Ezek.  xl,  24,  27,  28,  44,  45 ;"  xii,  1 1 ;  and  by  ^ 
;  Xatrna,  Ezek.  xiii,  18:  Vulg.  "  meridies,'*  "  auster,"  *"«■- 
I  stralis,"  "  ventus  australis."  This  word  as  a  proper  nstst- 
is  usually  understood  to  be  applied  to  the  soiitbefneo^ 
part  of  Judsea  in  Job  xxxvii,  17;  Eccles.  i,  6.  Eztk. 
xxi,  2;  xl,  24.  Hence  the  name  of  "  Daronoa"  is  ^rtm 
by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  to  the  region  which  they  de- 
scribe as  extending  about  twenty  miles  from  Eleutker- 
opolis  on  the  way  towards  Arabia  Petnea,  and  fhftn  »s 
to  west  as  far  as  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  Gerara  and  Berr- 
sheba.  A  little  to  the  south  of  Gaza  there  is  now  a  vf* 
called  Bab  ed-Daron,  a  name  probably  derived  from  tbe 
fortress  Daron,  celebrated  in  the  time  of  tbe  Cmsatkv. 
That  fortress  was  built  on  the  ruins  of  a  Greek  convect 
of  the  same  name,  which,  being  traced  so  far  back,  mat- 
well  be  identified  with  Darom  as  the  ancient  name  k4 
this  territory.  In  Deut.  xxxiii,  28  the  Hebrew  wiwd 
is  applied  to  the  sunny  southern  slope  of  Kapbtali  to- 
wards the  Lake  Huleh.    See  Darom. 

8.  "jpT^,  7Vyma«,and  its  adverb  n3r"«Fl,  strictlr  what 
lies  to  the  right ;  Sept.  voroc,  \i^ ;  and  sometimee  iiw 
word  is  simply  put  into  Greek  letters;  thit&,Oniftatr  (Hak 
iii,  8).  Indeed,  all  the  three  preceding  words  are  so  re©- 
dered  (Ezek.xx,  46  [xxi,  2]),ri<  av^ptiirov,  errifpi^ov  r* 
vpcffuiiruv  aov  itri  ^aifidv^  rai  ini^f^tf  iiri  ^pi.^ 
Kai  vpo^Tinvffov  itri  cpv^iv  ifyovfuvoir  vtryifS^  wb«v 
perhaps  the  vocabulary  of  the  translator  did  not  mSfmrd 
him  sufficient  variety.  The  Vulg.  here  gives  **vi^ 
austri,"  "ad  aphricum,"  "ad  saltum  agri  meridiaBii' 
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and  elsewhere  renders  the  Hebrew  woid  by  "  meridi- 
tiia  plaf^a,"  **ad  meridiem.''  It  occurs  in  Exod.xxvi,85; 
Numb,  ii,  10;  iii,  29;  x,  6;  Job  ix,  9;  xxxix,  26;  Psa. 
Isxviii,  26;  Cant,  iv,  16;  Iaa.xliii,6;  Hab.  iii,8;  Zech. 
ix;  14;  xiv,  4.  In  Zech.  vi,  6  it  denotes  Egypt.  It  is 
poetically  used  for  the  south  wind,  lilce  Shakspeare's 
'^  sweet  BoutA;**  Psa.  Ixxvii,  26,  vdrot*,  q/Wmm,  and 
Cant,  iv,  16,  yort ;  for  the  explanation  of  the  latter  see 

North.  Observe  that  n973^P|  and  319  are  interchanged 

in  Exod.  xxvi,  18 ;  xxxvi,  23 ;  Ezek.  xlvii,  1.   See  Tk- 

MAN. 

4.  y^^'^i  jfomin,  also  meaning  the  right  side  and  south. 

Thus,  Psa.  Ixxxix,  12,  ''Thou  hast  made  the  north  and 
the  south ;"  Sept.  ^nXavoa ;  Vulg.  mare.  The  word  is 
evidently  here  used  in  its  widest  sense,  comprehending 
not  only  all  the  countries  lying  south,  but  also  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  etc,  the  whole  hemisphere.  Aquila  has 
Boppap  Kai  di^av ;  Theodotion,  Bo^pdv  Kai  Norov.  In 
some  passages  where  our  translation  renders  the  word 
rigkf,  the  meaning  would  have  been  clearer  had  it  ren- 
dered it  south  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  19,  24;  2  Sam.  xxiv,  5; 
Job  xxiii,  9). 

5.  "t^n.  chidery "  Out  of  the  south  cometh  the  whirl- 
wind"  (Job  xxxvii,  9),  literally  "chamber'*  or  "store- 
house,*' U  rafuiiwv^  ab  int^rioribtu.  The  full  phrase  oc- 
curs in  ix,  9,  "i^tj  ■^IJ'TH,  rafieXa  vuToVi  interiora  auttrif 
the  remotest  south ;  perhaps  in  both  these  passages  the 
word  means  the  chambers  or  storehouses  of  the  south 
wind. 

6.  "'S^p,  midbdr^  "  Promotion  cometh  not  from  the 
south*'  (Psa.  Ixxv,  6),  literally  "  wilderness,"  dwb  iptf 
fiov,  detertU  numtibus.     See  Dbskrt. 

7.  Q^^i  mdywk,  water^  "And  gathered  them  out  of 
the  sands,  and  from  the  south"  (Psa.  cvii,  8X  ^<iXa<nra, 
ware;  where  Gesenius  contends  that  it  ought  to  be 
translated  "west,"  though  it  stands  opposed  to  V'^B^, 

as  it  is  indeed  so  translated  under  exactly  the  same  cir- 
cumstances in  Isa.  xlix,  12.  He  refers  to  Deut.  xxxiii, 
23,  and  Amos  viii,  12.  It  is  also  thus  rendered  in  our 
versfun  of  the  first  of  these  references,  and  on  the  latter 
we  can  only  refer  to  archbishop  Newcome's  Vernon  of 
the  3finor  Propftets  (Pontefract,  1809),  p.  51,  62. 

In  the  New  Test,  we  have  voroc  in  the  geographical 
sense,  fiaoiXioaa  votoVi  retfina  austrij  Matt,  xii,  42 
[see  Siikba]  and  Luke  xiii,  29;  Rev.  xxi,  18.  The 
Word  fumifi^pia  is  also  translated  "  south'*  in  Acts  viii, 
2G,  Kitrd  fuoTjfiPpiaVf  contra  meridianum.  It  is  used 
ill  the  same  sense  by  josephus  {Ant,  iv,  5, 2).  In  Sym- 
machus  (1  Sam.  xx,  41)  for  ZiZ,    Hesvchius  defines 

M€<rf}/A)3pfa'  rd  tov  Votov  fiipti  rai  t6  rrjc  ijp,'fpaQ 
ftkaov.  The  south-west  X(i^  occurs  in  Paul's  dangerous 
voyage  (Acts  xxvii,  12) ;  "a  haven  of  Crete,** /3Xejrovra 
Kard.  XijSaj  respicietttetn  ad  vfricum,  by  metonymy  the 
vind  for  the  quarter  whence  it  blows.  The  south  wind 
ID  mentioned  ver.  18,  votoq,  aiuter,  and  xxviii,  18. — 
Kitto.     See  WrxD. 

Egypt  and  Arabia  lay  south  in  respect  of  Canaan,  and 
were  therefore  frequently  mentioned  by  that  designa- 
tion. But  from  the  Egyptians  they  may  have  leanied 
the  existence  of  nations  living  still  farther  to  the  south- 
ward, for  representations  of  victories  over  the  negroes, 
and  of  negro  captives,  are  not  uncommon  on  the  tombs 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  One  which  is  here  copied 
represents  the  triumph  of  one  of  the  Pharaohs  over 
a  negro  chief,  proba- 
bly designed  to  be  the 
type  of  his  nation.  It 
id  evident  that  the  fig- 
ure exhibits  the  usual 
characteristics  of  the 
negro  features  as 
ftrongly  as  they  are 
Ftiund  at  the  present 
lay.     See  Ethiopia. 


South  Country  (3^9,  Nigeb,  iouth^  or,  according  to 
Buxtorf,  Parkhurst,  and  Gesenius,  arid  or  dry  country). 
There  was  a  certain  tract  of  countrj'or  portion  of  Pales- 
tine which  was  variously  designated  as  "  the  South," 
"the  South  Country,**  or"  the  Land  of  the  South.**  It 
was  so  called  whether  it  lay  to  the  south  or  to  the  north 
of  the  point  from  whence  reference  was  made  to  it,  i.  e. 
by  persons  who  stood  to  the  south  of  it  or  were  ap- 
proaching it  from  the  south,  as  well  as  by  those  who 
lived  to  the  north  of  it  or  were  approaching  it  from  the 
north.  Thus  Abraham,  not  only  when  he  was  journey- 
ing towards  the  south,  as  he  proceeded  southward  from 
Bethel  and  from  Hebron  (Gen.  xii,  9;  xx,  1),  but  when 
he  was  travelling  northward^  is  said  to  go  into  "  the 
south:**  "Abraham  went  up  out  of  Egypt  into  the 
south,**  that  is,  into  the  South  Country,  or  that  part  of 
the  land  of  Canaan  which  was  called  "  the  south,**  and 
then  "  went  on  his  journeys  from  the  south,*'  or  South 
Country,  "  even  to  Bethel**  (xiii,  1,  8).  When  Moses 
sent  the  spies  from  Kadesh  to  search  the  land,  he  said 
unto  them, "  Get  you  up  this  way  southward;"  not  to- 
wards the  south,  or  that  point  of  the  compass,  accord- 
ing to  the  obscure  rendering  of  the  English  translation, 
which  he  could  not  mean  when  he  was  directing  them 
northicard,  but,  according  to  the  Hebrew,  into  the  Segeby 
or  the  south,  i.  e.  the  South  Country,  or  that  part  of  the 
Land  of  Promise  which  was  so  called ;  and  then  it  b 
said  that  "  they  ascended  by  the  south,**  that  is,  by  or 
through  the  South  Countr}*, "  and  came  into  Hebron** 
(Numb,  xiii,  17,  22).  It  was  the  abode  of  the  Amalek- 
ites  at  the  time  that  the  spies  searched  the  land,  for  in 
their  report  they  said,  "  The  Amalekites  dwell  in  the 
land  of  the  south'*  (ver.  29),  and  when  Israel  came  by 
the  way  of  the  spies,  or  the  second  time  to  Kadesh,  king 
Arad,  who  had  come  out  against  them,  is  said  to  have 
dwelt  in  the  south,  L  e.  in  the  South  Country,  when  his 
seat  lay  at  the  time  to  their  north  (xxi,  1). 

This  district  or  tract  of  country  was  evidently  the 
south  part  of  JuiUea,  or  the  southern  portion  of  the  Land 
of  Promise.  It  is  spoken  of  in  Judg.  i,  16  as  "the  wil- 
derness of  Judah,  south  of  Arad  ;**  and  it  is  found  to  be, 
according  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  wilderness^  a  hilly 
region,  a  strip  of  hilly  country,  running  from  the  Dead 
Sea  westward  across  the  land  of  Palestine,  or  somewhat 
obliquely  to  the  south-west,  rising  abruptly  in  grand 
precipices  from  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  next  forming 
a  high  and  extensive  elevated  plateau,  intersected  to- 
wards the  west  by  one  or  two  ranges  of  mountains ;  and 
finally  sloping  westward  or  sinking  gradually  into  the 
land  of  Gerar,  or  the  great  plain  south  and  south-east 
of  Gaza.  It  constituted  in  general  the  portion  of  Judah 
(q.  V.)  that  was  set  off  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (q.  v.),  and 
its  boundaries  (which  have  been  inordinately  extended 
by  some,  e.g.  Wilton,  The  Negeb  [Lond.  1863])  are  to 
be  defined  by  the  cities  specified  in  Josh,  xv,  21-82; 
xix,  1-6.    See  Topographical  Terms. 

South  End,  the  end  of  an  altar  on  the  south  or 
epistle  side ;  that  is,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  a  person 
looking  eastward  towards  it.     See  South  Sii>b. 

South,  QtTKKN  of  thb.    See  Shkba. 

South  Ra'moth  (1  Sam.  xxx,  27).  See  Ramoth- 

NBOKB. 

South,  Robert,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman,  was 
bom  at  Hackney,  Middlesex,  in  1633,  and  became  a 
king*s  scholar  at  Westminster  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 


Tribute  fh>m  the  South  to  the  Kings  of  Bgypt. 
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In  1651  he  wa^  admitted  a  student  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  under  the  care  of  his  relative  Dr.  John  Smithi 
In  1655  and  1657  successively  he  took  his  degrees  of 
A.B.  and  A.M.  Mr.  Smith  was  privately  ordainetl  in 
1658  by  one  of  the  deprive<l  bishops.  At  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II,  the  opportunity  was  afforded  him  of  show- 
ing his  peculiar  eloquence.  In  August,  1660,  he  was 
chosen  public  orator  in  his  university,  and  presently  af- 
ter preached  before  the  king's  commissioners.  Claren- 
don appointed  him,  without  delay,  his  domestic  chap- 
lain. On  the  disgrace  of  that  minister  he  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  same  office  in  the  family  of  the  duke  of 
York ;  the  king,  in  the  meantime,  placing  him  on  the 
list  of  royal  chaplains.  He  was  installed  prebendary  of 
Westminster  in  March,  1663,  and  on  Oct.  1  following 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  D.D.  Afterwanls  he 
had  a  sinecure  in  Wales  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  pa- 
tron, the  earl  of  Clarendon,  and  in  1670  was  installeil 
canon  of  Christ  Church.  In  1676  he  attended,  as  chap- 
lain, Laurence  Hyde,  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the 
king  of  Poland.  Upon  his  return  he  was  presented,  in 
1678,  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster  to  the 
pleasant  rectory  of  Islip,  near  Oxfonl.  To  this  Church 
he  became  a  considerable  benefactor — rebuilding  the 
chancel  in  1680,  allowing  £100  a  year  to  his  curate,  and 
spending  the  rest  in  educating  the  poorer  children  of 
the  parish.  After  the  Revolution,  Stmth  took  the  oath 
of  alliance  t4i  the  new  king  and  queen,  and  is  said  to 
have  declined  the  offer  of  a  great  dignity  vacated  by  one 
who  refused  the  «»aths.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  be- 
came engaged  in  the  violent  controversy  with  Dr.  Slier- 
lock,  dean  of  St.  Paul's.  Sherlock's  Vimiicafion  of  the 
Doch'ine  of  the  Trinity  ap)>eared  in  1690,  and  was  an- 
swered bv  South  in  his  A  ttinunf versions,  Sherlock  re- 
plied  in  1694  in  a  Defntcey  which  was  replied  to  by  South 
in  Trithtism^  etc.  This  was  a  sharp  contest,  and  men 
of  great  note  espoused  the  cause  of  each.  During  the 
greatest  part  of  queen  Anne's  reign.  South  was  a  severe 
sufferer  from  illness;  and  he  did  little  as  minister,  save 
attending  divine  service  at  Westminster  Abl)ey.  He 
was  offered  the  bishopric  of  Rochester  with  the  deanery 
of  Westminster;  but  declined  to  leave  his  private  sta- 
tion. He  Uie<l  July  8,  1716,  and  was  buriwl  in  West- 
minster Alibev.  Dr.  South  was  a  man  of  uncommon 
abilities  and  attainments;  of  judgment,  wit,  and  learn- 
ing. His  wit  was  his  bane,  f(»r  he  could  not  repress  it, 
even  on  the  most  solemn  occasions.  His  works  are, 
Mvsica  IncantanSy  sive  Poema  Erperimens  Musica  VireSy 
etc.  ( 1 655 ;  1 667, 4to) : — A  nimadversums  upon  Dr,  Sher- 
hck^s  Book  entitled  A  Vindication  of  the  Holy  and  Ever' 
blessed  Trinity  ( 1693):— r»-t/Awro  Charged  vpon  Dr, 
Sherlocl^s  New  Notion  of  the  Trini/y  (1695).  He  pub- 
lished a  number  of  his  JSermons  singly,  and  a  collective 
edition  (169*2,  6  vols.  8vo;  other  editions  in  1697, 1704, 
1715, 1722.  1727).  To  these  were  added  (1744)  5  vols. 
8v*).  These  eleven  volumes  were  republished  at  Ox- 
f«»rd  (1823,  7  vols.  8vo).  They  have  been  reprinted  in 
Philadelphia  (4  vols,  in  2  vols.  8vo),  in  New  York  (4  vols. 
8vo),  and  by  Hunl  and  Houghton  (1867,  5  vols.  8vo). 
See  Cattermole,  Li/eratvre  of  the  Church  of  England^  ii, 
442-463;  Chalmers,  Biog,  Did,  s.  v.;  Alliboue,  Did,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors^  s.  v. 

South  Side,  the  side  of  an  altar  on  the  south  or 
epistle  side :  that  part  of  the  altar  at  which  the  priest, 
during  the  Mass,  says  or  sings  the  collects  and  the  epis- 
tle for  the  day.     See  South  End. 

Sotithcott,  Joanna,  a  noted  enthusiast,  was  bom 
about  1750  at  Gittisham,  in  Devonshire.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  farmer  at  St.  Mary  Ottery's,  in  Devon- 
shire, and,  until  her  name  became  celebrated,  she  ob- 
tained her  living  as  a  domestic  ser\'ant.  Her  case  is  a 
very  curious  one,  both  in  the  history  of  psychology  and 
of  religious  enthusiasm.  From  her  mother,  who  lived 
till  Joanna  had  reached  the  age  of  womanh(K>d,  she  re- 
ived the  most  exalted  religious  ideas,  the  exuberance 
I'hich  her  father  often  felt  himsilf  called  upon  to 


check :  she  was  still,  however,  a  eober  member  of  t^ 
Church  of  England.    At  length  she  J<»ined  the  earir 
morning  and  evening  naeettngs  of  the  Wedeyans,  a^ 
in  1792  associated  exclusively  with  that  body;  bMi  de 
was  soon  expelled  from  it  on  accuuDt  of  her  pretcmV 
ed  visions.     The  religious  exercises  to  which  Joanet 
was  thus  introduced  seem  to  have  produced,  ^  excitii^ 
causes,  her  remarkable  visions  and  dreams,  which  f^m 
took  the  form  of  prophecies,  and  commanded  unirer«I 
attention.     Some  of  her  predictions  received  a  refoarfc- 
able  fultilnsent,  especially  that  which  she  published  iis- 
diately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  ia 
1801 ;  for  she  then  derided  the  joy  of  the  nation,  asA 
gave  the  solemn  assurance  that  a  calamitous  series  tf 
wars  were  about  to  break  out,  the  events  of  vhirfe 
would  be  more  terrible  than  any  on  record.     At  a  later 
period,  she  as  solemnly  asserted  that  Napoleon  trosid 
never  land  in  England,  and  that  his  power  would  be 
overthrown.     The  visions  which  formed  the  grrmnd  rf 
these  prophecies  are  often  very  striking  as  dramark 
pictures,  and  the  rude  doggerel  of  her  pntpheiic  chaats 
as  frequently  becomes  picturesque,  if  once  the  cuhivateil 
mind  can  overcome  the  disgust  tint  excited  by  their 
uncouthness,  and  their  deticiencx'  in  comnum  grammat- 
ical correctness.     She  began  the  publication  of  her  pro- 
phetic pamphlets  in  1794,  and  about  1804  was  brongbt 
up  to  London  and  hwlged  at  the  West  End  by  some  of 
her  admirers,  many  of  whom  were  persons  of  coimder- 
at  ion  in  society.     Soon  after  this  event,  an  old  man 
named  Thomas  Dowland  and  a  poor  boy  nanted  J4>- 
seph  also  had  visions,  and  a  paper-manufacturer  named 
Carpenter  (in  whose  employment  they  were)  6naUr 
publisheil  many  of  thenu    We  mention  them  here,  horn- 
ever,  because  this  Caqienter,  concei\nn|^  himself  to  be 
the  *'  right  man^  of  Joanna's  prophecies,  finally  took  her 
place  as  the  chief  of  the  sect  who  followed  her,  having 
first  led  the  secession  when  she  was  believed  by  the 
more  eiilighteneil  of  her  followers  to  have  fallen  aiHkr 
a  delusion.     That  dehisi<Hi  consisted  in  the  belief  that 
she  was  destined  to  bring  forth  Shiloh,  or  the  Mc  wisi, 
and  its  origin  is  explained  by  Carpenter  as  the  result  «f 
her  believing  that  she  was  the  Church,  or  bride,  itself. 
instead  of  its  8had<»w  or  representative.     We  may  here 
mention  that  previous  to  its  arrival  at  this  idolatruef 
pitch,  which  it  is  still  painful  to  contemplate,  Juaana 
had  occupied  a  year  in  **■  sealing*"  her  followers,  geoefsl- 
ly  but  most  unjustly  regarded  as  a  mere  trick  to  make 
money.     The  old  man  Dowland  expired  in  1H04,  ten 
years  after  the  commencement  of  his,  Joseph^  and  Jo- 
anna's pniphecies,  and  1814  was  fixed  upon  by  her  fi^r 
the  birth  of  Shiloh.    She  was  deceived  by  appearsRoes 
and  expired  on  the  27th  of  December  in  that  year. hav- 
ing previously  declared  her  conviction  that  *•  if  she  was 
deceived,  she  had,  at  all  events,  been  the  sport  of  soae 
spirit,  good  or  evil."     The  whole  case,  like  many  mber? 
of  the  kind,  may  be  explained  by  the  easily  ascenaintd 
laws  of  psychology.     The  appearance  which  J<iaBBa 
mistook  for  pregnancy  was  the  result  of  a  diseased  c««- 
dition,  explained  when  lier  body  was  opened.    The  f«e- 
vailing  thought  of  her  writings  is  the  re<lemption  vi 
man  by  the  agency  of  tronuff?,  the  suppcned  cause  <^hts 
fall.     See  Southcottians. 

Southcottiana,  or  Southcx>tters,  the  followers 
of  Joanna  Stmthcott  (q.  v.),  who  in  1792  professed  to  be 
a  proiihetess.  The  book  in  which  Joanna  published  ber 
prophecies  is  dated  London,  April  25, 1804;  and  she  be- 
gins by  declaring  that  she  herself  did  not  uitdersiand  ibe 
communications  given  her  by  the  Spirit  till  they  were 
afterwanls  explained  to  her.  In  November,  1803,  she 
was  told  to  mark  the  weather  during  the  twenty-foar 
first  days  of  the  succeeding  year,  and  then  the  Spirit 
uiformed  her  that  the  weather  each  day  was  typkal  e€ 
the  events  of  each  succeeding  month :  New-Tear^s-dar 
to  correspond  with  January,  January  2  with  Fetx^tarr. 
etc.  After  this  she  relates  a  dream  she  had  In  \79L 
and  declares  she  foretold  the  death  of  bbbop  Ruller, 
and  appeals  to  a  letter  put  into  the  hands  of  a  decgy- 
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man  whom  the  ntmes.  One  night  she  heard  a  noise  as 
if  a  ball  of  iruu  were  rising  down  the  suint  three  steps, 
and  the  Spuii  afterwards,  she  says,  told  her  this  wan  a 
81)1^1  of  three  great  evils  which  were  to  fall  upon  the 
land — the  sword,  the  plague,  and  the  famine.  She  af- 
firms that  the  then  late  war  and  the  extraordinary  har- 
vest of  1797  and  18p0  happened  agreeably  to  the  pre- 
dictions which  she  had  previously  made  known ;  and 
particularly  appeals  to  the  people  of  Exeter,  where  it 
seems  she  was  brought  up  from  her  infancy.  In  No- 
vember, 1803,  she  says  she  was  ordered  to  open  her  Bi- 
ble, which  she  did  at  Eccles.  i,  9;  and  then  follows  a 
\Mkg  explanation  of  that  chapter..  In  March,  1805,  we 
find  Joanna  published  a  luirophlet  in  London,  endeav- 
oring to  confute  ^  Five  Charges'*  against  her  which  had 
appeared  in  the  Leedt  Mercury^  and  four  of  which,  she 
aays,  were  absolutely  false.  The  first  charge  was  re- 
«peeting  the  sealing  of  her  disciples;  the  second,  on 
tlie  invasion;  the  third,  on  the  famine;  the  fourth, 
€M|  ber  mission ;  the  tiflh,  on  her  death.     Sealing  is  the 

grand  peculiarity  and  ordinance  of 
these  people.  Joanna  gave  those 
who  professed  belief  in  her  mission 
and  who  subscribed  to  the  things  re- 
vealed in  her  ^Warning"  a  sealed 
written  paper  with  her  signature,  for 
which  they  had  to  pay  half  a  crown, 
and  by  which  they  were  led  to  think 
that  they  were  sealed  against  the  day 
of  redemption,  and  that  all  those  who 
were  possessed  of  these  seala  would 
b«  signally  honored  by  the  Messiah  when  he  comes 
a^^in.  This  seal  was  affixed  to  most  of  the  voluminous 
%vri  tings  which  she  printed,  but  the  papers  given  to  her 
dimples  generally  conuined  the  words  ^The  sealed  of 
ttie  Lord — The  Elect  Precious  Man's  Kedemption— To 
iiiherit  the  Tree  of  Life — To  be  made  heirs  of  God  and 
j«»tnt-heirs  of  Jesus  Christ,"  It  is  said  they  looked 
upon  Joanna  as  the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife ;  and  that 
man  fell  by  a  woman,  he  will  be  restored  by  a  wom- 
Some  of  her  followers  pretended  also  to  have  vis- 
ions and  revelations.  Joanna  went  so  far  at  last,  when 
past  sixty  years  of  age,  as  to  declare  herself  pregnant 
with  another  Messiah,  who  was  to  be  called  Shiloh. 
}f  er  followers  made  costly  preparations  for  the  birth  of 
their  expected  prince,  and  had  a  cradle  constructed  at 
an  expense  of  two  hundred  pounds.  The  disease  by 
which  she  was  deceived  terminated  in  her  death ;  but 
her  deluded  disciples,  af^er  having  been  compelled  to  in- 
ter ber,  persiHted  in  the  belief  that  she  was  to  bear  the 
Shiloh,  and  gave  out  that  she  would  rise  again  with  the 
child  in  her  arms.  The  members  of  her  society  have 
been  gathered  chiedy  from  among  the  more  ignorant 
noembers  of  the  seceding  denominations,  especially  the 
Wesleyans,  with  whom  she  had  once  been  associated, 
and  of  the  Established  Church.  Mr.  Foley,  rector  of 
Old  Swinford,  near  Stourbridge,  was  said  to  be  a  firm 
believer  in  the  resurrection  of  the  prophetess ;  and  an- 
other clergyman  used  to  go  regularly  to  expound  her 
writings  at  BristoL  The  Southcotters  abound  princi- 
pally in  the  northern  counties.  At  Ashton-under-L3me 
they  have  a  splendid  temple,  which  cost  them  nine 
thousand  pounds.  Their  worship  is  described  as  awful- 
ly wild  and  tumultuous.  The  men  are  known  by  their 
wearing  long  beards  and  brown  hats.  At  present,  it 
seems,  both  warning  and  sealing  have  subsided ;  they 
are  waiting  in  awful  suspense  for  the  commencement  of 
the  thousand  years'  reign  on  the  earth.  Yet  it  is  said 
they  do  not  mean  that  Christ  will  come  in  person,  but 
in  spirit,  and  that  the  sealed  who  are  dead  before  that 
time  will  be  raised  from  their  graves  to  partake  of  this 
happy  state.    See  Blunt,  DicL  of  Sects,  s.  v. 

Sontbgate,  Righabd,  an  English  divine,  was  bom 
at  Alwalton,  Huntingdonshire,  March  16, 1729,  and  was 
educated  partly  at  Uppingham,  but  chiefly  at  Peter- 
hofoitgh,  under  Kev.  T.  Marshall.  He  entered  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1745,  and  took  his  degree  of  A.B. 
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in  1749.  Retiring  to  his  father's  house  on  account  of 
some  unpleasant  family  occurrence,  he  continued  his 
studies;  was  ordained  deacon  September,  1752,  and 
priest  September,  1754,  by  Dr.  Thomas,  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln. In  the  last  year  he  was  presented  with  the  rec- 
tory of  WooUey,  in  Huntingdonshire,  but  resigned  it 
when  Mr.  Peacock,  the  patron,  took  orders.  On  Jan.  2, 
1763,  he  went  to  London,  and  became  a  subcurate  of  St. 
James's,  and  served  that  cure  until  1766.  In  December, 
1765,  he  entered  upon  the  curacy  of  St.  Giles's,  which 
he  retained  throughout  his  life.  He  received,  May,1783, 
the  small  rectory  of  Little  Steeping,  in  Lincolnshire; 
and  the  folli»wing  year  was  appointed  assistant  libra- 
rian of  the  British  Museum.  In  1790  he  was  present- 
ed with  the  living  of  Warsop,  Nottinghamshire,  and  in 
the  same  year  became  a  member  of  the  Society  f(»r 
Propagating  Christian  Knowledge;  in  1791, a  fellow  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  afterwards  of  the  Lin- 
luean  Society.  lie  died  Jan.  25, 1795.  Mr.  Southgate 
never  committed  any  of  his  writings  to  the  press,  al- 
though he  was  thoroughly  qualified,  and  did  make  prep- 
arations for  a  new  History  of  the  Sitxons  and  Danes  in 
Ewfland,  He  was  a  distinguished  antiquarian, and  left 
a  choice  and  valuable  collection  of  books,  coins,  medals, 
shells,  etc.,  which  were  sold  at  auction.  His  Sermons 
(1798, 2  vols.)  were  published  by  Dr.  Gaskin.  See  Chal- 
mers, Btog,  IHct,  s.  V. ;  Allibone,  DicU  of  Brit,  and  A  mer, 
A  uthors,  8.  V. 

8otith-aea  Islanders.    See  Poltkrsta. 

Southwell,  Nathaniel.     See  Sotwkll,  Na- 

THANIKL. 

Southwell,  Robert,  an  English  Jesuit,  was  bom 
at  Horsham,  St.  Faith's,  Norfolk,  in  1560.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Douai,  and  became  a  Jesuit  at  Rome  in  Octo- 
ber, 1578.  In  1585  he  was  appointed  preefect  of  the 
English  college  tliere,  and  the  next  year  was  sent  as  a 
missionary  to  England.  He  resided  principally  with 
Anne,  countess  of  Arundel,  secretly  ministering  to  the 
scattered  Roman  Catholics.  Apprehended  in  1592,  he 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  several  times  sub- 
jected to  torture  to  make  him  disclose  a  plot  against 
queen  Elizabeth.  In  February,  1595,  he  was  tried  at 
the  bar  of  the  King's  Bench,  Westminster,  and  executed 
the  next  day  (Feb.  21)  at  Tyburn.  He  was  much  re- 
vered among  Roman  Catholics  for  his  gentleness  and 
purity  of  life,  and  his  name  has  lately  been  introduced 
for  canonization  in  the  Roman  ecclesiastical  courts.  He 
wrote,  St,  Peter's  Complaint^  with  other  poems  (Lond. 
1593,  4to;  last  edition,  with  sketch  of  life,  by  W.  J. 
Walter,  1817) : — SuppUcation  to  Queen  Elizabeth  (ibid. 
1593)  i—Maonia,  or  Certain  Excellent  Poems^  etc  (ibid. 
1595,  4to).  His  chief  prose  works  are,  Triun^h  over 
Death  (ibid.  \mb):— Epistle  of  Comfort  to  those  Catho- 
lics who  Lie  under  Restraint  (1605, 8vo): — Marie  Mag- 
dalenU  Funeral  Teares  (ibid.  1609, 1772;  new  ed.  1823): 
— Rules  of  a  Good  Life,  etc  OiUective  editions  of  his 
works  were  published  in  1620, 1630, 1634, 1637,  and  1828; 
and  a  complete  edition  of  his  poetical  works  in  1856. 
See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Did,  a.  v.;  Allibone,  Did,  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer.  Authors,  s.  v. 

Soathworth,  Alanaon,  a  O>ngpregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Winthrop,  Mc,  Aug.  16,  1826.  He 
studied  law  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  was  converted  in  1858,  and 
entered  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  graduating  in 
1858.  He  labored  at  Otisfield  for  a  year,  and  was  or- 
dained at  South  Paris,  Me.,  in  1859,  where  his  ministry 
of  nearly  six  years  was  very  usefuL  After  returning 
from  a  voyage  to  Cuba  for  his  health,  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Christian  Commission,  and  labored  with 
great  assiduity  in  ministering  to  the  bodies  and  souls 
of  the  soldiers  in  the  Armv  of  the  Potomac     He  re- 

• 

tumed  to  South  Paris,  and  was  soon  stricken  down  with 
typhoid  fever,  of  which  he  died,  March  25,  1864.  Mr. 
Southworth  was  an  eamest,  unseltish  worker  for  Christ, 
and  endowed  with  true  nobility  of  souL  In  1863  he 
published  a  small  but  valuable  book  on  Universalism. 
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Two  of  his  brothers  entered  the  ministry.    See  Ccngit- 
gatUmal  Quarterly^  1865,  p.  205. 

Soiithwortb,  Tertius  Dtmning,  a  Con^^n^a- 
tional  minister,  was  bom  at  Rome,  N.  T.,  July  25, 1801. 
He  entered  Hauuver  College  and  pursued  his  studies, 
only  taking  a  partial  course.  Ue  received  the  degree 
of  A.M.  from  that  institution  in  1831.  He  spent  one 
year  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  and  graduated 
at  Andover  Seminary  in  1829.  He  commenced  his  la- 
bors in  Paris,  N.  Y.,  where  he  preached  two  years.  He 
was  ordained  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  7, 1882,  and  installed 
at  Claremont,  N.  11  ^  June  18,  1884.  He  remained 
there  until  1888.  While  there  he  received  a  call  from 
Franklin,  Mass.,  which  he  accepted,  and  was  installed 
in  January,  1889,  in  a  pulpit  made  famous  by  the  long 
occupancy  of  the  same  by  Dr.  Emmons.  After  remain- 
ing there  eleven  years  the  pastorate  was  dissolved,  and 
he  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  Church  in  Lyndon, 
Vt,,  where  he  remained  fuur  years,  and  accepted  a  call 
to  the  pastorate  of  Pleasant  Prairie,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  in 
March,  1859.  He  remained  at  this  post  until  1868,  and 
in  the  following  year  returned  to  his  home  in  Bridge- 
water,  N.  Y.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  presence  and  im- 
pressive delivery.  His  thinking  was  clear,  and  his  ser- 
mons were  logical  and  pithy.  As  a  successor  of  Dr. 
Emmons,  it  is  enough  to  say  he  filled  the  pulpit  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  people.  He  died  at  Bridge- 
water  Aug.  7, 1874.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Sovereignty  of  God  is  his  power  and  right  of 
dominion  over  his  creatures,  to  dispose  and  determine 
them  as  seemeth  him  good.  This  attribute  is  evidently 
demonstrated  in  the  systems  of  creation,  providence, 
and  grace;  and  may  be  considered  as  absolute,  univer- 
sal, ami  everlasting  (Dan.  iv, 85 ;  Eph.  i,  1 1).  See  Cole,0) 
the  Sovtrtiynty  of  God;  Chamock,  On  the  Dommum  of 
God  m  hi*  WorkSf  i,  690;  Edwards,  Sermons^  ser.  4; 
Mfth,  Quar,  Rev,  Jan.  1855.  See  Powkr  of  God; 
Thkodicv. 

8ow.    See  SwncE. 

Sowan,  the  first  of  the  four  paths  an  entrance  into 
which  secures,  either  immediately  or  more  remotely,  the 
attainment  of  the  Buddhist  Nirvana  (q.  v.).  The  patli 
Sowan  is  divid^  into  twenty-four  sections,  and  after  it 
has  been  entered  there  can  be  only  seven  more  births 
between  that  period  and  the  attainment  of  the  Nirvana, 
which  mav  be  in  anv  world  but  the  four  hells.  This  is 
the  second  gradation  pf  being.^Gardner,  Faiths  of  (he 
World,  s.  V. 

Sower,  Sowing  (usually  some  form  of  S^l,  zard, 
(nriipat).  The  operation  of  sowing  with  the  hand  is 
one  of  so  simple  a  character  as  to  need  little  description. 
The  EgA'ptian  paintings  furnish  many  illustrations  of 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  conducted.  The  sower  held 
the  vessel  or  basket  containing  the  seed  in  his  left  hand, 
while  with  his  right  he  scattered  the  seed  broadcast 
(Wilkinson,  Anc,  Egypt,  ii,  12, 18,  89).  The  "drawing- 
out**  of  the  seed  is  noticed,  as  the  most  characteristic 
action  of  the  sower,  in  Psa.  cxxvi,  6  (A.  V.  "precious**) 
and  Amos  ix,  18 :  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  expression 
refers  to  drawing  out  the  handful  of  seed  from  the  bas- 
ket, or  to  the  dispersion  of  the  seed  in  regular  rows  over 
the  ground  ((vesenius,  Thesaur,  p.  827).  In  some  of  the 
Egyptian  paintings  the  sower  is  represented  as  preced- 
ing the  plough :  this  may  be  simply  the  result  of  bad 
perspective,  but  we  are  told  that  such  a  practice  actu- 
ally prevails  in  the  East  in  the  case  of  sandy  soils,  the 
plough  ser\'ing  the  purpose  of  the  harrow  for  covering 
the  seed  (Kiissell,  Aleppo,  i,  74\  In  wet  soils  the  seetl 
was  trodden  in  by  the  feet  of  animals  (laa.  xxxii,  20), 
as  represented  in  Wilkinson's  A nr.  Egypt.  \i,\2.  The 
sowing  season  oommenceil  in  October  and  continued  to 
the  end  of  February,  wheat  being  put  in  before  and 
barley  after  the  beginning  of  January  (Russell,  A  leppo, 

74).  The  ^losaic  law  prohibited  the  sowing  of  mixed 
'  (Lev.  xix,  19;  Deut,  xxii,  9) :  Josephus  {A  nt,  iv, 


8,  20)  sappoaea  this  prohibition  to  be  based  on  the  re- 
pugnancy of  nature  to  intermixtore,  bat  there  wv^ 
appear  to  be  a  further  object  of  a  moral  character,  viL 
to  impress  on  men's  minds  the  general  Icason  of  parity. 
The  regulation  offered  a  favorable  opportuDity  Itoc  Kab- 
binical  refinement,  the  resulta  of  which  are  embodied  ia 
the  treatise  of  the  Mishna  entitled  KOaimt,  §  1-3.    The 
the  ancient  Hebrews  did  not  consider  themaelves  pi»- 
hibited  from  planting  several  kinds  of  seeds  in  the  same 
field  appears  from  Isa.  xxviii,  25.    A  distinction  is  nade 
in  Lev.  xi,  87,  88,  between  dry  and  wet  seed,  in  m|)ect 
to  contact  with  a  corpse ;  the  latter,  as  beinic  mofe  sa»> 
ceptible  of  contamination,  would  be  rendered  uncitan 
thereby,  the  former  would  not.     The  anakigr  between 
the  germination  of  seed  and  the  effects  of  a  principle  or 
a  course  of  action  on  the  human  character  for  go<id  or 
for  evil  is  frequently  noticed  in  Scripture  (Prov.  xl,  18; 
Matt,  xiii,  19,  24)  2  Cor.  ix,  6;  GaL  vi,  7>— Smith. 
See  AouicuLTURK. 

Sosomen,  Saudi  axes  HicRsnAS,  a  Greek  writer 
of  Church  history,  almost  contemporary  with  Sncraref 
as  an  author,  was  bom  at  Bethelia,  a  town  of  Pales- 
tine. After  being  liberally  educated,  he  studied  lav 
at  Berytus,  in  Phoenicia,  and  then  pleaded  at  the  bar 
in  Constantinople.  He  afterwards  applied  himself  to 
the  writing  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  drew  ap  a 
compendium  in  two  books,  from  the  ascension  of  Chri< 
to  A.D.  828;  but  this  is  lost.  Then  he  continued  hit 
historv  in  a  more  circumstanrial  manner  to  A.D.  440; 
and  this  part  is  extant  in  nine  books.  A  oomparieDa 
renders  it  probable  that  Sozomen  was  acqcuunted  with 
the  work  of  Socrates,  his  own  additions  and  enlarge- 
ments being  more  important  with  regard  to  volorae 
than  quality,  and  relating  principally  to  hermits  ami 
monks.  For  those  recluses  he  had  a  high  veneratioa, 
so  that  he  frequently  extolled  the  monastic  life  ia 
hymns.  His  vision  saw  only  what  was  extreme  arHi 
imposing,  so  that  he  was  not  able  to  appreciate  the 
more  moilerate  phases  of  life,  and  the  ordinarr  conflicts 
between  virtue  and  vice.  In  point  of  style  be  is  supe- 
rior to  Socrates,  as  was  already  seen  by  Photiun  (f  »*  ry 
tpp&OH  pfXriiitv),  but  in  every  other  respect  be  i»  infe- 
rior. Attention  has  often  been  called  to  material  mis- 
apprehensions in  his  statements,  e.  g.  by  Dupin  (.Vo«- 
velle  liibUotheque,  iv,  80).  An  edition  of  Sozomen,  bocmd 
with  Euscbius  and  Socrates,  was  published  by  Valesnts 
in  1659,  and  often  republished.  See  Diipin,  as  abm-e; 
SchrOckh,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  vii ;  Holzhausen,  Dr  Ftm- 
tibiu  quibtis  Socrates,  Soz.,  et  Theod.  ttsi  sunt  (Gritting. 
1825);  Baur,  Ejtochen  d,  kirchh  (Sesckichfsckreibmmy : 
Herzog,  ReaUEncyklop,  s.  v.;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr.  aad 
Rom.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Bpaadlsir,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  a  name  of  the 
noms,  a  class  of  goddesses  represented  by  the  skalds  ss 
being  beneficent  and  wise,  and  as  employed  in  directing 
the  way  of  heroes  and  exalted  personages  through  life, 
and  in  securing  the  prosperity  of  such  favorites  tbrvH^ 
the  means  of  prudent  counseL — YoUmer,  WdrUrbi..  d 
MythoL  8.  v. 

Space  (Lat.  tpajtium)  is  a  term  which,  taken  in  its 
most  general  sense,  comprehends  whatever  is  extended, 
and  may  be  measured  by  the  three  dimenaons,  lenp^h, 
breadth,  and  depth.  In  this  sense  it  is  the  aame  with 
externum.  Space,  in  this  large  signification,  is  eitbcr 
occupied  by  body  or  it  is  not.  If  ii  be  not,  bat  »  Tvsd 
of  all  matter  and  contains  nothing,  then  it  is  space  in 
the  strictest  meaning  of  the  word.  This  is  the  eei»e  in 
which  it  is  commonly  used  in  Eitglish  philosopbical  lan- 
guage, and  is  the  same  with  what  is  called  a  vacwrmm. 

Very  many  theories  have  been  held  respecting;  (*f^ee, 
a  few  of  which  are  mentioned  below.  Zeno  of  Elea  ar- 
gues against  the  reality  of  space,  and  says,  ^  If  all  that 
exists  were  in  a  given  space,  this  space  most  be  in  an- 
other spaoe^  and  so  on  ad  injbdtumj"  Meliasos  of  Samoa 
declares  that  *'  there  exbts  no  empty  space,  since  soch 
a  space,  if  it  existed,  would  be  an  existing  nocbin^* 
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The  AtomistB,  on  the  other  band,  held  to  an  empty 
s|Mice,  arguing  (1)  that  motion  requires  a  vacuum ;  (2) 
that  rarefaction  and  condensation  are  impossible  with- 
out empty  intervals  of  space;  and  (8)  that  organic 
growth  depends  on  the  penetration  of  nutriment  into 
the  vacant  spaces  of  bodies.    Aristotle  held  that  ^  space 
i^  limited ;  the  world  possemes  only  a  finite  extension ; 
outside  of  it  is  no  place.    The  place  of  anything,**  he  de- 
fines, ^  is  the  inner  surface  of  the  body  surrounding  it, 
that  surface  being  conceived  as  fixed  and  immovable. 
As  nothing  exists  outside  of  the  world  except  God,  who 
is  pnre  thought  and  not  in  space,  the  world  naturally 
caunot  be  in  space,  i.  e.  its  place  cannot  be  defined." 
The  Stoics  believed  that  "beyond  the  world  exists  an 
unltmited  void."    According  to  Epicurus,  *'  space  exists 
from  eternity,  and  that  in  the  void  spaces  between  the 
worlcis  the  gods  dwelL"    Amobius,  the  African,  asserted 
that  God  is  **  the  place  and  space  of  all  things."    Space, 
as  containing  all  things,  was  by  Philo  and  others  iden- 
tided  with  the  infinite.    So  the  text  (Acts  xvii,  28) 
which  says  that  "in  God  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being"  was  interpreted  to  mean  that  space  b  an  af- 
fection or  property  of  the  Deit}\    Eckhart  declares  that 
'*  out  of  God  the  creature  is  a  pure  nothing ;  time  and 
space,  and  the  plurality  which  depends  on  them,  are 
nothing   in    themselves."     According  to  Campanella 
( 1568-1639),  God  pnxluced  space  (as  well  as  ideas, 
an^Ia,  etc)  "  by  mingling  in  increasing  measures  non- 
being  with  his  pure  being.     Space  is  animate,  for  it 
dreads  a  vacuum  and  craves  replenishmenu"    Newton 
r^r*rds  space  as  infinite,  the  sensorium  of  the  Deity. 
Leibnitx  defines  space  as  "the  order  of  possible  co-exist- 
ing phenomena."    liocke  has  attempted  to  show  that 
**  we  acquire  the  idea  of  space  by  sensation,  especially 
by  the  senses  of  touch  and  sight."    In  the  philosophy 
of  Kant,  ^  space  and  time  are  mere  forms  of  the  sensibili- 
ty, the  form  of  all  external  phenomena;  and  as  the  sen- 
sU>ility  is  necessarily  anterior  in  the  subject  to  all  real 
intention,  it  follows  that  the  form  of  all  these  phenom- 
ena is  in  the  mind  a  priori.    There  can,  then,  be  no 
question  about  space  or  extension  but  in  a  human  or 
subjective  point  of  view.    The  idea  of  space  has  no  ob- 
jective validity;  it  is  real  only  relatively  to  phenom- 
ena, to  things,  in  so  far  as  they  appear  to  us;  it  is  pure- 
ly ideal  in  so  far  as  things  are  taken  in  themselves  and 
considered  independently  of  the  forms  of  sensibility." 
Herder  says  that "  space  and  time  are  empirical  concep- 
tions.^    Schopenhauer  teaches,  with  Kant,  that "  space, 
time,  etc,  have  a  purely  subjective  origin,  and  are  only 
valid  for  phenomena,  which  are  merely  subjective  rep- 
re^ntations  in  consciousness.    Space  and  time  have  the 
pectiiiarity  that  all  of  their  parts  stand  to  each  other  in 
a  relation,  with  reference  to  which  each  of  them  is  de- 
termined and  conditioned  by  another.    In  space  this  re- 
lation is  termed  position,  in  time  it  is  termed  sequence." 
Ilerbart  holds  that  extension  in  space  involves  a  con- 
tradiction.    Extension   implies  prolongation   through 
numerous  different  and  distinct  parts  of  space,  but  by 
lutch  prolongation  the  one  is  broken  up  into  the  many, 
while  yet  the  one  is  to  be  considered  as  identical  with 
the  many.     Trendelenburg  seeks  to  show  that  space  is 
a  product  or  phase  of  motion,  its  immediate  external 
Rianifeetation.     In  the   philosophy  of  Thomas  Keid 
[1785>,  *^  space  and  its  relations,  with  the  axioms  con- 
cerning its  existence  and  its  relations,  are  known  di- 
rectly in  connection  with  the  senses  of  touch  and  sight, 
Lmt  not  as  objects  of  these  senses."    James  Mill  thus 
explains  infinite  space :  "  We  know  no  infinite  line,  but 
we  know  a  longer  and  a  longer.  ...  In  the  process,  then, 
t>v  which  we  conceive  the  increase  of  a  line  the  idea  of 
y'ne  portion  more  is  continually  associated  with  the  pre- 
-edin^  length,  and  to  what  extent  soever  it  is  carried 
Lhe  association  of  one  portion  more  is  equally  close  and 
iT^nstible.     This  is  what  we  call  the  idea  of  infinite 
extension,  and  what  some  people  call  the  necessary 
dea.**     According  to  lord  Monboddo,  place  is  space 
Kcopled  by  body.     It  is  different  from  body  as  that 


which  contains  is  different  from  that  which  is  con-- 
tained.  Space,  then,  is  place  poietUiaUy;  and  when  it  is 
filled  with  body,  then  it  is  place  actually.  See  Krauth's 
Fleming,  Vocalmlary  of  the  Philosophic  Sciences^  s.  v. ; 
Ueberweg,  Hist,  of  Philosophy  (see  Index). 

Spada,  Bemarcllno,  an  Italian  cardinal,  was  bom 
at  Brisighella,  in  Romagna,  April  21, 15d4,  of  an  obscure 
family.  After  studying  the  humanities  with  the  Jes- 
uits in  Rome,  he  applied  himself  to  ecclesiastical  juriM- 
prudence,  in  which  he  acquired  considerable  reputation. 
He  was  honored  with  several  dignities  by  Paul  V  and 
GregoF}-  XV,  and  afterwards  by  Urban  VIII,  who  sent 
him  on  various  commissions  to  France  and  Parma,  and 
gave  him  the  archbishopric  in  partibus  of  Damietta,  the 
cardinalate  in  1626,  and  the  legation  to  Bologna  in  1627. 
He  was  a  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  and  left  some  Pomis 
and  Letters  addressed  to  Mazarln.  Spada  died  in  Rome, 
Nov.  10, 1661. 

Spada,  Fabrizio,  nephew  of  Bernardino,  born 
March  18,  1643,  was  made  archbishop  of  Patras,  nuncio 
to  Savoy  and  France,  and  cardinal  in  1675.  He  died 
June  15,  1717. 

Bpada,  Giambattista,  brother  of  Bernardino, 
bom  at  Lucca,  Aug.  27, 1597,  likewise  became  an  eccle- 
siastic, and  was  made  governor  of  Rome  in  1635,  presi- 
dent of  the  Romi^na  in  1644,  cardinal  in  1652,  and 
bishop  of  Rimini  and  Palestnna.  He  died  in  Rome, 
Jan.  28,  1675. 

Spada,  Orazio  Filippo,  brother  of  Fabrizio,  be- 
came bishop  of  Osimo  and  papal  nuncio  to  Poland,  and 
was  made  cardinal  in  1706.    He  died  June  24,  1724. 

Spafford,  William  M.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodif<t 
Episcopal  Church,  was  admitted  into  the  North  Ohio 
Conference  on  trial  in  1841.  He  labored  effectively  un- 
til  1865,  when  he  took  a  supernumerary  relation.  In 
1868  he  became  superannuated,  and  so  continued  until 
his  death,  in  Efiingham  County,  IlL,  in  1876.  ]^Ir. 
Spafford  was  a  man  of  brilliant  intellect,  but  of  peculiar 
sensitiveness.  See  Minutes  of  A  rmual  Conferences^  1876, 
p.  111. 

Spahr,  William  E.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Greene  County,  O.,  Aug. 
1, 1843,  and  united  with  the  Church  at  fourteen  years 
of  age.  He  received  a  liqense  to  preach  in  1861,  and  in 
the  fall  of  1863  entered  the  Cincinnati  Conference.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  in  1865,  but  consumption  had 
seized  upon  him,  and  he  died  Nov.  30.  He  was  hum- 
ble, modest,  teachable,  and  kind.  See  Minutes  ofAn- 
nutil  ConferenceSf  1866,  p.  150. 

Spain  (Siravio,  Rom.  xv,  24, 28 ;  *I(nrai//a,  1  Mace, 
viii,  3 ;  Vulg.  Hispania),  This  name  was  anciently  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  peninsula  which  now  comprises  Spain 
and  Portugal  (Cellar.  Notit,  i,  51  sq.).  The  early  his- 
tory of  Spain  is  enveloped  in  great  obscurity.  The 
natives  were  called  Iberians,  the  country  Iberia,  and 
one  of  the  chief  rivers  the  Iberus  ( the  Ebro ) ;  and 
William  von  Humboldt  has  shown  that  the  Iberian 
language  was  the  same  in  every  part  of  the  countrj', 
and  that  it  exists  with  certain  modifications  in  the 
modern  Basque.  The  Carthaginians,  during  the  flour- 
ishing times  of  their  republic,  established  many  settle- 
ments upon  the  Spanish  coast,  such  as  Carthago  (now 
Cartagena),  and  Malacca,  the  royal  city  (now  Malaga). 
Gades  (now  Cadiz)  was  a  Phoenician  settlement,  prob- 
ably coeval  with  Carthage  itself,  was  never  subject  to 
Carthaginian  mle,  and  during  the  Punic  war  embraced 
the  side  of  the  Romans.  Under  the  management  of 
Hamilcar  Barcas  and  Hannibal,  a  considerable  part  of 
Spain  became  a  Carthaginian  colony.  It  gradually 
pas8e<l  under  the  power  of  the  Romans,  and  in  the  apos- 
tolic periml  formed  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
Roman  empire.  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Geog,  s.  v.  "  His- 
pania." 

The  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  the  position  and 
the  mineral  wealth  of  Spain  from  the  time  of  Solomon, 
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whose  alliance  with  the  Pboeniciane  enlarged  the  circle 
of  their  geognphical  knowledge  to  a  ver}'  great  extent. 
See  Tarshish.  The  local  designationf  Tarshiah,  repre- 
senting the  Tartessut  of  the  Greeks,  pmbably  prevailed 
until  the  fame  of  the  Roman  wars  in  that  country 
reached  the  £ast,  when  it  was  superseded  by  its  clas- 
sical name,  which  is  traced  back  by  Bochart  to  the 
Shemitic  t$uph&n^  "rabbit,'*  and  by  Humboldt  to  the 
Baaque  Ezpaiia,  descriptive  of  its  position  on  the  edge 
of  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  Latin  form  of  this 
name  is  represented  by  the  above  passages  which  con- 
tain all  the  Biblical  notices  of  Spain :  in  the  former  the 
conquests  of  the  Romans  are  described  in  somewhat 
exaggerated  terms ;  for  though  the  Carthaginians  were 
expelled  as  early  as  B.C.  206,  the  native  tribes  were  not 
finally  subdued  until  B.C.  25,  and  not  until  then  could 
it  be  said  with  truth  that  ^  they  bad  conquered  all  the 
place*'  (1  Mace  viii,  4).  It  seems  clear  from  Rom.  xv, 
24,  28,  that  Paul  f<>rmed  the  design  of  proceeding  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  Spain.  That  he  ever  executed 
this  intention  is  necessarily  denied  by  those  who  hold 
that  the  apostle  sustained  but  one  imprisonment  at 
Rome— namely,  that  in  which  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
leave  him ;  and  even  those  who  hold  that  he  was  re- 
leased from  this  imprisonment  can  only  conjecture  that 
in  the  interval  between  it  and  the  second  he  fulfilled 
his  intention.  There  is,  in  fact,  during  the  three  first 
centuries  no  evidence  on  the  subject  beyond  a  vague 
intimation  by  Clement,  which  is  open  to  different  ex- 
planations; and  later  traditions  are  of  small  value.  See 
Pauu  The  mere  intention,  however,  implies  two  inters 
esting  facts,  viz.  the  esublishment  of  a  Christian  oom- 
raunitv  in  that  countrv,  and  this  bv  means  of  Helle- 
niatic  Jews  resideirt  there.  We  have  no  direct  testi- 
roonv  to  either  of  these  facts:  but  as  the  Jews  had 
spread  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as 
Cyrene  in  Africa  and  Rome  in  Europe  (Acts  ii,  10), 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  assuming  that  they 
were  also  found  in  the  commercial  cities  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  Spain.  The  early  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  that  country  is  attested  by  Irensdus  (i,  8)  and  Ter- 
tulliau  (i4  rfr.  Jud,  7).  An  inscription,  purporting  to  re- 
cord a  persecution  of  the  Spanish  Christians  in  the 
reign  of  Nero  is  probably  a  forgery  (Gieseler,  Chui-ch 
Hist,  i,  82,  note  6). 

SPAIN.  In  ancient  times  what  is  now  the  king- 
dom of  Spain  was  called  Iberia,  Its  Latin  name  was 
Iltspanuiy  which,  changed  into  Spanii«h,  became  Espafia, 
With  Portugal,  it  forms  what  is  called  the  Pyrenieaii 
Peninsula,  the  whole  constituting  the  most  southerly 
and  also  the  most  westerly  part  of  Europe.  The  aver- 
age breadth  of  the  whole  peninsula  is  not  far  from  480 
miles,  and  its  length  600  miles,  with  an  area  of  nearly 
'  220,000  square  miles.  The  area  of  Spain,  which  occu- 
pies by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Pyrenaaan  Peninsula, 
is  a  little  more  than  184,000  square  miles.  It  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north  bv  the  Bav  of  Biscay  and  the  Pyre- 
nees,  on  the  east  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the 
south  by  the  Mediterranean,  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  west,  its  south- 
westerly section  by  Portugal,  and  its  north-westerly 
section  .bv  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

I.  Physical  Aspect, — Spain  has  an  extended  coast- 
line, it  being  not  far  from  1400  miles  in  length,  of 
which  770  miles  belong  to  the  Mediterranean  and  600 
miles  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Atlantic.  A  part 
of  this  coast-line  is  mountainous,  and  a  part  of  it,  espe- 
cially to  the  south-west,  is  low  and  swampy,  until  it 
reaches  the  extreme  south,  when  it  rises  suddenly  to 
the  well-known  Rock  of  Gibraltar.  Another  noticeable 
feature  in  the  physical  aspect  of  the  country  is  ita 
mountain  system.  Geographers  lay  down  tive  dis- 
tinct mountain  belts,  which  are  subdivided  into  minor 
ranges.  These  are  the  Pjnrenees,  which  separate  Spain 
from  France,  the  Sierra  de  Guadarraroa,  the  mountains 
of  Toledo,  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
*^mong  the  highest  of  these  mountains  are  the  Cerro 


de  Mulahacen,  11,655  feet;  Mount  Nethon,  11,417  k&i 
Yignemale,  10,980  feet;    Peak  of  Oo,  973)0;   and  tW 
Puerto  del  Pico,  8000.     The  river  ayatein  of  Spain  tm- 
braces  many  deep  and  rapidly  flowing  streaniiL    AowaiF 
the  largest  of  these  are  the  Ebro,  which  flows  east  aed 
empties  into  the  Mediterranean,  and   the    Donro,  tLc 
Tagus,  the  Guadiana,  and  the  Guadalquivir;  the  fint 
two  flowing  nearly  west  and  the  last  two  souib-voK, 
and  emptying  into  the  Atlantic      Some  of  the  scoal^ 
rivers  are  the  Minho,  the  Guadalaviar,  and  the  Skst. 
So  long  a  coast-line  as  that  of  Spain  funiiehee,  as  might  be 
supposed,  many  commodious  bays  and  barbora.    Amms 
those  on  the  east  are  Barcelona,  Tarragonm,  TaleKia. 
Alicante,  and  Cartagena;  on  the  north  are  Santan^ 
and  Bilbao.     The  physical  features  of  Spain  to  vhkh 
allusion  has  been   made  give  to  thia  country  marked 
variety  in  climate  and  soil  and  vegetable  pnyducriott. 
The  northern  section  of  the  kingdom  is  moinitaim^s 
and  hilly,  and  the  character  of  the  climate  is  rorh  as 
to  invite  the  labors  of  the  husbandman.     Acconiin^k 
this  section  of  Spain  has  been  given  up  larpely  to  tfi- 
riculture.     The  middle  section  is  not  so  wreil  Mtaaird 
The  absence  of  rains  is  followed  by  sterility  and  unp^'- 
ductiveness  of  the  soiL     There  are  great  cxtrro^s  t4 
temperature,  the  summers  being  rer^*  hot  and  the  lis- 
ters very  colil,  while  the  springs  and  autumns  are  ples>» 
ant.     Passing  to  the  snutheni  section,  we  find  ouiiehp* 
in  a  country  having  the  characteri^tics  of  a  trofard 
region.     The  whids  fn>m  Africa  blow  upon  it,  and  ik 
effect  of  the  hot  ravs  of  the  sun  reflected  frr^m  the  \citr 
mountain-walls  is  very  marked.     And  yet,  as  a  mht^. 
Southern  Spain  is  exceedingly  fertile.     Frosts  are  not 
known  in  Andalusia.     Snow  seldom  faUs,  and  when  k 
does  melts  at  once.     Such  is  the  character  of  the  cli- 
mate and  soil  of  the  omntty  that  Spain  ranks  amr^fr 
the  most  fruitful  of  all  the  c<»untries  of  Europe.    Ev- 
ery kind  of  cereal  can  be  grown  in  some  part  of  tU 
kingdom,  and  the  fruits  of  the  roost  nonhem  pan  t4 
the  temperate  zone  and  of  the  most  southern  pan  oi 
the  tropical  regions  are  raised  there.     The  cultivattPB 
of  the  vine  has  been  carried  to  a  high  state  of  p^frt- 
tion,  and  the  Spanish  vin^  are  reckoned   among  tW 
finest  in  the  worid.     Perhaps  the  most  noted  of  tbeie 
are  the  Xeres,  or  sherry,  and  the  Malaga. 

II.  Political  Diritions, — We  give  these  as  they  w«t 
a  year  or  two  ago,  no  essential  changes  having  ocmrrrd 
since,  with  the  |>opulation  as  shown  by  the  census  of  IiCa 
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*Ve  add  to  the  above  the  area  and  population  of  the 
ypanish  colonies  as  follows : 
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Total  Spanish  colonies. 
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117,809 


86,000 
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IIL  History, — We  divide  the  history  of  Spain  into 
hree  periods:  first,  from  the  earliest  traditions  respect- 
ng  its  settlement  down  to  A.D.  427,  when  it  fell  into 
he  hands  of  the  Goths;  second,  from  A.D.  427  to  the 
atter  part  of  the  16th  century,  brinpng  us  to  the  rei^ 
)f  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  third,  from  this  latter  period 
X)  the  present  time. 

I.  There  are  some  traditions  which  refer  the  early  set- 

» 

element  of  Spain  to  the  grandson  of  Noah,  Tubal,  who 
was  said  to  have  conducted  colonies  thither  from  the 
East  Little  confidence,  however,  can  be  placed  in  these 
iraditionSb  The  Iberians  are  the  earliest  inhabitants 
t>f  whom  we  have  any  trustworthy  account.  At  what 
time  the  Celts  migrated  to  this  section  of  Europe,  and 
precisely  finom  what  region  they  came,  is  matter  of  an- 
lettled  dispute.  The  PhcDnicians,  whose  colonies  were 
bond  in  so  many  places,  established  themselves  at  an 


I  early  period  on  the  coasts  of  Spain,  fotmding  such  places 
as  Tartesns  (the  Tarshish  of  the  Bible)  and  Gades,  now 
Cadiz.  Next  came  the  Carthaginians,  who  succeeded 
in  gradually  subduing  no  small  part  of  Andalusia,  and 
bfought  it  under  subjection  to  Carthage,  B.C.  288.  Then 
followed  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Roman  arms,  two 
centuries  being  occupied  in  almost  continual  fighting. 
The  Punic  wars  are  among  the  most  celebrated  in  his- 
tory—  wars  which  always  noore  or  less  affected  the 
fortnnes  of  Spain,  because  of  the  intimate  connection 
which  that  country  held  with  Carthage,  the  rival  and 
foe  of  Rome.  Upon  its  subjugation  the  name  by  which 
the  country  bad  been  Icnown,  Iberia,  was  changed  to 
Hitpania ;  and  the  whole  region,  brought  under  the 
Roman  power,  was  divided  by  the  river  Ebro  into  two 
sections,  the  one  called  Citerior  and  the  other  Ulterior, 
These  two  sections  Augustus  formed  into  three,  giving 
them  the  names  of  Bsdtica,  Lositania,  and  Tarraco,  the 
second  of  these  divisions  corresponding  in  large  part  with 
what  is  now  Portugal.  The  Roman  emperor,  with  a 
wise  policy,  removed  the  cohorts  of  the  army,  composed 
mostly  of  natives  of  the  country,  to  other  and  more  dis- 
tant sections  of  the  empire,  substituting  for  them  the  im- 
perial legions,  and  in  this  way  Romanizing  the  country 
which  he  had  brought  under  his  subjection.  The  end 
aimed  at  was  at  length  in  great  measure  secured,  and 
Hispania,  or  Spain,  became  very  largely  Roman  in  spirit 
and  manners,  and  perhaps  the  wealthiest  and  the  most 
productiye  of  all  the  provinces  annexed  to  the  empire, 
(iibbon,  qnoting  from  Strabo  and  Pliny,  after  alluding 
to  the  circumstance  that  almost  **  every  part  of  the  soil 
was  found  pregnant  with  cop'per,  silver,  and  gold,"  says 
that  ''mention  is  made  of  a  mine  near  Cartagena 
which  yielded  every  day  twenty-five  thousand  drachms 
of  silver,  or  about  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  a 
year.  Twenty  thousand  pounds*  weight  of  gold  was  an- 
nually received  from  the  provinces  of  Asturia,  Galicia, 
and  Lusitania.**  On  the  whole,  general  prosperity  at- 
tended the  administration  of  affiurs  under  the  empen>r8 
down  to  the  death  of  Constantine,  A.D.  887.  Some- 
what more  than  a  half  century  passed  away  when  the 
vast  hordes  of  Northern  barbarians,  who  brought  such 
desolation  to  the  Roman  empire,  had  made  no  incon- 
siderable progress  in  their  attacks  npon  their  more  civ- 
ilized neighbors  of  the  South.  Spain  fell  before  their 
victorious  onsets.  The  Vandals,  the  Suevi,  and  other 
Germanic  tribes  so  wasted  the  country  that  many  parts 
of  it  became  almost  literally  a  desert.     After  the  con- 

» 

querors  had  somewhat  restored  the  desolated  region, 
there  came  another  fierce  tribe,  the  Goths,  who  under 
Wallia  wrested  it  from  their  hands.  The  tribes  which 
for  so  many  veara  had  held  swav  over  the  land  were  in 

•      •  • 

part  subjugated  and  in  part  destroyed  or  exiled  from  the 
country,  and  the  Goths  remained  masters  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  Spain  (427). 

2.  We  date  the  commencement  of  the  second  period 
of  the  history  of  Spain  at  A.D.  427,  when,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  Goths  were  in  possession  of  the  country.  But  that 
possession  was  never  an  undisturbed  one.  The  subju- 
gated Suevi  called  to  their  aid  the  Romans,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  recovering  a  part  of  the  territory  they  had 
lost.  ''The  peninsula,  having  become  one  great  battle- 
field to  three  contending  hosts — the  <xoths,  the  Romans, 
and  the  Suevi — was  plunged  into  the  most  abject  misery, 
and,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Sea  of  Africa,  was  over- 
spread with  innumerable  swarms,  which,  lilce  so  many 
locusts,  utterly  destroyed  the  spots  on  which  they  set- 
tled.*' The  names  of  the  Gothic  kings  which  stand  out 
in  special  prominence  during  the  next  century  or  two  are 
Euric,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  A.D.  466,  and  was 
really  the  founder  of  the  Gothic  kingvlom  in  Spain  and 
its  first  l^i^ator;  Amalaric,  the  grandson  of  Euric, 
A.D.  522,  the  first  king  who  set  up  anything  like  a 
court  in  Spain ;  Recared  I,  A.D.  587,  who  induced  the 
Goths,  who  had  been  Arians,  to  adopt  the  Catholic  faith ; 
Wamba,  A.D.  673,  who,  anticipating  the  inroads  of  the 
Saracens  into  Spain,  built  a  fleet  to  guard  the  coasts 
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against  their  attacks;  and  Roderic,  who  oame  into  pos- 
session  of  the  throne  in  A.D.  680.  A  party  was  formed 
against  him  which  called  to  its  assistance  the  Arabs 
dwelling  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  in  Mauritania, 
and  hence  called  Moors — a  name  so  memorable  in  sub- 
sequent Spanish  history.  A  battle,  waged  for  three 
days  and  accompanied  with  fearful  slaughter  on  both 
Mdes,  was  fought  on  the  plains  of  Jeres  de  la  Frontera 
in  July,  711,  and  the  Goths  were  defeated.  Other  vic- 
tories of  the  Moors  in  a  few  years  brought  the  whole 
of  Spain,  with  the  exception  of  some  mountain  fast- 
nesses, under  the  dominion  of  the  Moors.  The  story 
of  Moorish  ascendency  in  Spain  is  too  long  to  rehearse 
in  this  place.  There  were  periods  of  great  prosperity 
under  the  rule  of  the  Moors.  So  celebmted  became 
some  of  their  institutions  of  learning  that  they  were  re- 
sorted to  by  Christian  scholars  from  all  parts  of  civilized 
Europe.  Gradually  the  Christians  of  Spain,  who,  un- 
der the  general  subjugation  of  the  country,  had  fled 
to  its  hills  and  mountains,  grew  more  courageous,  and 
were  able  not  only  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  but  even  to 
attack  the  common  foe.  Three  confederated  provinces — 
>}avarre,  Castile,  and  Leon — took  up  arms  against  the 
foe,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  gaining  a  victory  over  the 
Moors  in  1001.  A  check  was  given  to  their  hitherto 
successful  career  from  which  they  never  fully  recovered; 
and  henceforth  there  was  very  distinctly  a  Christian 
Spain  in  the  more  northerly  sections  of  the  country, 
and  a  Mohammedan  Spain  in  the  more  southerly  sec- 
tions, which  were  continually  at  war  with  each  other. 
Neither  side  was  seldom  in  perfect  accord  within  its 
own  domains.  Petty  rivalries  existed  among  both  the 
Christian  and  the  Moorish  princes,  which  prevented 
long-continued  success  on  the  side  of  either  party.  At 
last,  the  Christian  princes  succeeded  in  laying  aside  for 
a  time  their  petty  animosities,  and  formed  a  league 
combining  all  their  forces.  A  sanguinary  battle  was 
fought  in  A.D.  1212  on  the  plains  of  Tolosa,  in  the  Siei^ 
ra  Morena,  in  which  the  Moors  were  defeated.  During 
the  next  half-century  the  conquest  of  the  Moors  went 
on.  Their  territorial  limits  continually  grew  more  re- 
stricted, until  there  was  left  to  them  little  besides  the 
kingdom  of  Granada.  At  length,  in  the  year  1482,  in 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  last  sovereign 
of  Granada,  Boabdil,  was  defeated,  and  the  empire  of 
the  Moors  in  Spain,  after  an  existence  of  neariy  eight 
centuries,  came  to  an  end. 

8.  Our  survey  of  the  history  of  Spain  from  the  over- 
throw of  the  Moors,  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, down  to  the  present  time  roust  necessarily  be 
rapid.  The  condition  of  the  conquered  race  was  made 
exceedingly  wretched,  worse  even,  as  it  would  seem, 
than  was  that  of  the  Christians  while  under^he  Sara- 
cenic authority.  It  has  justly  been  remarked  by  Rob- 
ertson, the  historian,  that  '*  the  followers  of  Mohammed 
are  the  only  enthusiasts  who  have  united  the  spirit  of 
toleration  with  zeal  for  making  proselytes,  and  who,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  took  arms  to  propagate  the 
doctrine  of  their  prophet,  permitted  such  as  would  not 
embrace  it  to  adhere  to  their  own  tenets  and  to  practice 
their  own  rites."  As  a  consequence  of  the  persecutions 
which  they  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  the 
Moors  abandoned  the  country  in  which  for  so  many 
hundreds  of  years  they  had  lived,  and  to  the  possession 
of  which  their  natural  right  was  just  as  good  as  that 
of  the  Spaniards.  It  is  estimated  that  from  the  reign 
of  Ferdinand  of  Castile  to  that  of  Philip  III  more  than 
three  millions  of  these  people  left  their  native  land, 
carrying  with  them  not  only  a  great  part  of  their  ac- 
quired wealth,  but  that  industry  and  love  of  labor  which 
are  the  foundation  of  national  prosperity.  Another 
fatal  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  Spain  was  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jews,  who  direct«d  the  commerce  of  the  countr>% 
and  held  in  their  hands  so  large  a  part  of  its  movable 
property  in  the  form  of  the  precious  metals  and  of 
costly  jewels. 

The  great  events  which  occurred  under  the  reign  of 


Ferdinand  and  Isabella  are  too  familuir  to  need  a  tpee^ 
recital,  and  we  may  pass  on  to  the  timea  of  Chari«s  V 
(the  title  by  which  he  is  best  known),  being  Diarki  I 
of.  Spain,  the  grandson  of  Isabella.      Daring  his  hmc 
reign  of  forty  years  Spain  reached  the  highest  poit: 
of  her  prosperity.     What  she  aocompliithed  oq  back 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  how  the  Spanish  amoa  wen  eretT- 
where  victorious  in  Europe,  how  the  proud  Fiancu  I 
of  France  and  the  Protestant-  princes  of  Uermanr  were 
humbled,  and  the  onsets  of  the  barbarous  Turks  were 
repelled,  and  how  Charles  Y  aaw  hianaelf  standing  tint 
among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe — ail  these  things  are 
well  known  to  readers  of  history.     Philip  II  auooRfkd 
his  father,  Charles  V.     The  great  aim  <^  his  admiiBs- 
tration  was  the  extirpation  of  heresy  and  the  csjfnpkte 
establishment  of  the  Roman  Cathcriic  liaith.     The  proc- 
ess of  decay  in  Spain  commenced  under  his  reign.   Tk 
immense  riches  which  flowed  into  the  cxKintry  frooi  tbe 
Spanish  possessions  in  America  proved  a  curse  ii^^ 
of  a  blessing.     The  people  became    Inxurious,  indo- 
lent, and  effeminate,  so  that  when  Philip  II,  who,  witb 
all  the  glaring  faults  of  his  character,  was  an  energeck 
monarch,  died,  and  the  sceptre  came  into  the  hamls  d 
his  successor,  Philip  III,  a  weak  and  onoiterpsincir 
prince,  Spain  rapidly  fell  from  its  hi^h  estate.     Tbe 
destruction  or  expulsion  of  hundreds  of  tbouunds  of 
Moriscos,  descendants  of  the  Moors,  brought  about  th« 
same  state  of  things  in  Spain  which  the  d^MructioD  acJ 
expubion  of  the  Huguenots  had  produced  in  Fiaoet 
Some  of  the  most  profitable  of  the  industrial  arts  ahaoK 
ceased  to  be  practiced.     Large  sections  of  the  cmmtrr 
were  so  completely  depopulate  that  they  have  bees 
but  little  better  than  barren  wastes  ever  since.     VoAa 
succeeding  monarchs  the  decline  in  the  fortunes  of  oo- 
happy  Spain  continued.    The  folling-uff  in  the  popula- 
tion was  so  great  that  in  thirty-two  years,  from  lis^' 
to  1700,  it  had  gone  down  from  eleven  millions  to  ei|:ki 
millions.     With  the  accession  to  the  thr«)e  of  Pliilip 
of  Anjou,  a  Bourbon  prince,  who  waa  kin^  of  Spsic 
under  the  title  of  Philip  Y,  a  better  day  seemed  to  <^i: 
on  Spain,  not  because  her  own  sons  took  |he  lead  if 
civil  affairs,  but  because  they  were  guided  by  the  mtm 
skilful  hands  of  French  statesmen.     But  the  ciaim  ei 
Philip  to  the  throne  was  resisted  by  Germany,  Eng<<ad, 
and  Ho^and;  and  the  '*  War  of  the  Spanish  SuceeswM.' 
continued  on  for  thirteen  years,  was  the  remit  of  tht 
controversy.    Although  Philip  retained  his  throne^  yec 
he  came  out  of  the  contest  stripped  of  no  small  pact 
of  the  territories  which  bad  once  belonged  to  S^pmi^ 
Coming  down  to  the  times  of  Charles  III  (17dd-^;, 
we  find  an  improved  state  of  things,  at  least  so  te-  at 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  kingdom  were  concer^d. 
Externally,  however,  constant  humiliation  attended  tbe 
military  movements  of  Spain.     Both  on  the  land  afid 
the  sea  defeat  was  the  rule,  victory  tbe  excepcioiL    Is 
1797  occurred  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniah  fleet  n^  C^fi 
St  Vincent,  and  the  almost  oorof^ete  annlhUatioB  cf 
the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  by  Lord  Kel- 
son at  Trafalgar,  Oct.  21,  \80b,    X  few  years  later  ve 
find  Napoleon  setting  aside  tbe  claims  of  all  aapimt* 
to  royal  authority  in  Spain,  and  placing  his  bn^faer 
Joseph  on  the  throne.     Insurrection  everywhere  £^ 
lowed  what  was  considered  a  high-handed  <mJtn^ 
A  treaty  of  alliance  was  formed  with  England,  which 
recognised  Ferdinand  VII  as  lawful  monarch  of  Spain. 
Fortune,  for  a  time,  everywhere  favored  the  Fren^ 
arms.    The  two  victories  of  Wellington,  however — that 
at  Victoria,  June  21,  1818,  and  at  Toulouse,  April  10, 
1814— turned  the  scale,  and  Spain  was  once  more  free. 
But  for  years  everything  was  in  a  most  unsettled  con- 
dition.    Liberal  opini(»s  gradually  gained  a  fboc^jid 
among  the  people.   Attempts  were  made  lo  bring  abcsa 
radical  reforro&     At  times  success  seemed  to  cxovb 
these  efforts,  but  soon  th^  order  of  things  would  be  re^ 
versed.     Absolutism  and  despotism  would  crush  o«t  all 
progress,  and  the  liberal  party  be  thrown  again  tots 
the  shade.    Such  has  been  the  state  of  things  the  hta 
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half-centiuy.  The  story  of  the  reign  of  queen  Isabella 
II  u  full  of  interest,  but  it  is  too  lung  to  relate  in  a 
brief  article  like  this.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  from 
the  time  when  she  was  declared  to  be  of  age,  Nov.  8, 
1843,  down  to  her  flight  to  France,  on  the  defeat  of  the 
royal  army  at  Alcala,  Sept.  28, 1868,  her  life  and  fort- 
unes were  of  a  singularly  checkered  character.  The 
departure  of  Isabella  led  to  the  formation  of  a  provincial 
goveniment,  which  in  a  year  or  two  was  followed  by 
the  accessifm  to  the  throne  of  king  Amadeus,  the  sec- 
ond son  of  Victor  £mmanuel  of  Italy,  who  accepted  the 
crown  Dec  4, 1870.  It  was  an  unannfurtable  position 
in  which  the  new  king  found  himself,  and  he  resigned 
it  Feb.  11, 1873.  The  attempt  to  establish  a  repub- 
lic (the  most  distinguisheil  leader  in  which  DK>vement 
was  Don  Emilio  Catitelar),  the  efforts  put  forth  by  Don 
Carlos  to  obtain  the  throne,  and  the  failure  of  both  re- 
publicans and  royalists  to  accompliiih  their  purposes 
bring  us  down  almost  to  our  own  times.  Alfonso,  the 
son  of  Isabella  II,  was  proclaimed  king  Jan.  9, 1875, 
and  is  now  apparently  in  permanent  possession  of  the 
crown.  But  in  a  kingdom  whose  history  for  so  many 
centuries  haa  been  a  history  of  change  and  revolution 
there  can  be  but  little  stability ;  and  he  must  be  a  wise 
man  who  can  with  certainty  predict  what  will  be  the 
cundition  of  things  in  Spain  a  year  hence. 

IV.  ReUffion. — Whm  the  Christian  religion  was  in- 
troduced into  Spain  is  not  a  settled  question  with  ec- 
clesiastical historians.  Paid,  writing  from  Corinth  to 
the  disciples  in  Rome,  alludes  to  a  journey  which  he 
propoeee  to  take  into  Spain,  but  whether  he  went  or 
iiot  is  not  known.  One  of  the  fathers,  Theodoret,  says 
that  after  Paul  was  released  from  his  captivity — when 
he  bad  been  tried  at  the  bar  of  Nero  and  acquitted — he 
went  to  Spain,  and  there  spent  two  years.  In  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson's  Life  ctnd  EpUtUs  of  SU  Paul,  the 
authorities  on  the  subject  are  given  (ii,  487-489),  and  the 
conclusion  is  reached  that  the  apostle  went  to  Spain 
and  there  preached  the  Gospel.  Tradition  also  asserts 
that  James  the  elder  went  to  Spain  as  a  herald  of  the 
GospeL  .  If  we  come  down  to  the  times  of  the  persecu- 
tions by  the  Roman  emperors,  we  shall  find  abundant 
evidence  that  all  along  during  those  ages  of  trial 
through  which  Christianity  passed  martyrs  to  the  faith 
-were  found  in  Spain  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
Kooian  empire.  The  conversion  of  Constantino  the 
G-reat  was  followed  everywhere  throughout  the  coun- 
tries which  had  been  brought  into  subjection  to  the 
Roman  arms  by  the  widest  toleration  of  the  faith 
which  he  had  embraced.  And  when,  subsequently,  the 
Goths  obtained  possession  of  Spain,  we  find  that  as,  in 
the  lapse  of  time,  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  became 
settled,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  monarch  extended  to  the 
nomination  of  bishops,  and  that  he  presided,  if  he  wished, 
at  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  convoked  national  councils, 
and  regulated  the  discipline  of  the  Church.  In  due 
time  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  came  to  be  acknowl- 
edged, and  the  peculiarities  of  the  episcopal  form  of 
Church  government  were  generally  carried  out.  There 
were  metropolitan  sees,  the  heads  of  which  held  juris- 
diction over  their  subordinates;  while  these  subordi- 
nates, in  turn,  exercised  authority  over  the  lower  grades 
of  the  ministry.  It  is  said  that  the  cathedrals  and 
parish  churches  were  in  general  well  endowed,  lay  pat- 
ronage excited,  and  monasteries  introduced. 

The  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Moors  introduced  a 
new  state  of  things  into  the  country.  The  Moors  were 
Mohammedans;  but,  as  has  already  been  stated,  they 
were  inclined  to  be  tolerant  so  long  as  the  Christians 
conducted  themselves  in  an  orderly  manner  and  did  not 
oppose  or  revile  the  religious  faitli  of  their  conquerors. 
There  were  not  wanting  cases  of  persons  who,  because 
they  could  not  do  otherwise,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
conscientious  convictions,  than  attempt  to  make  con- 
verts from  Mohammedanism,  or  in  some  way  show 
their  contempt  for  the  religion  of  the  Moors,  sufferetl 
martyrdom.    A  candid  review,  however,  of  the  whole 


history  of  Spain  during  the  eight  hundred  years  nearly 
that  the  Saracens  held  sway  over  that  country  must 
convince  us  that  the  sufferings  which  the  Christians  en- 
dured during  this  very  long  period  bore  no  comparison 
to  those  which  the  Moors  endured  in  the  comparatively 
short  period  that  Philip  II  was  on  the  throne. 

Upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Bloors  from  Spain,  the 
whole  country  may  be  said  to  have  come  under  the 
juristUction  of  the  pope  of  Rome,  and  to  have  become 
as  intensely  Roman  Catholic  as  any  country  in  Europe, 
not  excepting  Italy  itself.  Previous  to  the  year  1868 
no  other  religion  was  recognised  by  law,  and  to  at- 
tempt to  introduce  any  one  of  the  forms  of  the  Protes- 
tant faith  was  an  indictable  offence.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  speak  at  lai^  of  the  persecutions  which  the 
Romish  Church  for  ages  carried  on  against  heretics  and 
infidels,  of  the  establishment  and  atrocities  of  the  In- 
quisition— first  introduced  by  St.  Dominic  to  ^  inquire" 
after  the  condition  of  the  Jews  and  Moors  who  became 
Christians — or  of  the  acts  of  the  Jesuits  in  Spain.  It 
is  more  pleasant  to  speak  of  the  dawn  of  what,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  prove  to  be  a  brighter  day  in  respect  to 
religious  toleration.  Although  Protestanism  has  gained 
but  the  smallest  foothold,  comparatively,  in  the  king- 
dom, and  its  followers  are  still  subject  to  many  disabil- 
ities, it  is  matter  for  congpratulation  that  the  right  of 
private  judgment  in  matters  of  religion  is,  in  form  at 
least,  recognised,  and  the  hope  may  reasonably  be  cher- 
ished that  persecution  on  account  of  one's  religious  faith 
will  not  again  be  sanctioned  by  law. 

V.  The  authorities  to  which  the  general  reader  is 
referred  on  matters  relating  to  the  bistort',  etc,  of  Spain 
are  very  numerous.  Among  English  and  American 
writers  are  Gibbon,  Robertson,  Hallam,  Prescott,  Irving, 
and  Ticknor,  whose  Spanish  Literature  (N.  T.  1854) 
holds  a  place  acknowledged  even  by  Spanish  writers 
to  be  second  to  the  production  of  no  other  author. 
Sketches  of  the  history  of  the  introduction  and  progress 
of  Christianity  in  Spain  may  be  found  in  all  ecclesias- 
tical historians.  Likewise  all  writers  of  French  and 
English  histories  treat  largely  of  matters  connected 
with  Spanish  history,  because  of  the  intimate  connec- 
tion which  these  three  countries  have  sustained  to  each 
other.  The  article  in  the  Encychpndin  Bi-Uamtica 
gives  a  good  account  of  the  history  of  Spain.  See  also 
the  following:  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  Guei-ra  de  Grti- 
nadOf  que  hizo  ei  Rei  D.  Felipe  II  contra  ios  Moriscos 
de  aquel  Reino  $us  Rebeldos  (Valencia,  1776,  sm.  4ti>, 
new  ed.) ;  History  of  Spain,  from  the  Establishment  of 
the  Colony  of  Gades  by  the  Phctnicians  to  the  Death  of 
Ferdinimd,  sumamed  the  Sape,  by  the  A  uthor  of  the  IliS' 
tory  of  France  (Lond.  1798),  vol  i-iii,  map;  Beawes, 
Ciril,  Commercial,  Political,  and  Literary  Histoiy  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  (ibid.  1793,  2  vols,  fol.");  Murphy, 
The  ffi^ry  of  the  Mohammedan  Empire  in  Spain,  con- 
taining  a  General  History  of  the  A  robs,  their  Institu- 
tions, Cimquests,  Literature,  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Man- 
ners, to  the  Expulsion  of  the  Moors,  designed  as  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  Arabian  Antiquities  of  Spain;  Power,  The 
History  of  the  Empire  of  the  Mussulnums  in  Spain  awl 
Portugalffrom  the  First  Invaaion  oftlie  Moors  to  their 
Ultimate  Expulsion  front  the  Peninsula  (Lond.  1815, 
8vo);  Dunham,  History  of  Spain  and  Portugal  (ibid. 
1832-88,  5  vols.  12mo),  Viardot,  Essai  sur  VHistoire 
des  Arabes  et  des  Mores  d'Espagne  (Paris,  1838-84.  3 
vols.  8vo);  Mahon  [Lord],  Histoty  of  the  War  of  the 
Succession  in  Spain  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1836) ;  Ahmed  Ben 
Jusof  Teifacite,  The  Histoty  of  the  Mohammedan  I)y- 
misty  in  Spain,  transl.  by  Pascal  de  (iayangos  (ibid. 
1840, 4  vols.  4to) ;  Londonderry  [Marquis  of],  Story  of 
the  Peninsular  War  (new  ed.  revised,  with  considerable 
additions,  N.  Y.  1848, 12mo);  Southey,  The  Chronicle  of 
the  Cid,  from  the  Spanish  (Lond.  1846,  8vo);  Ferreras, 
Histoire  Ghterale  (TEspagne^  transl.  from  the  Spanish 
bv  M.  d'Hermilly  (Amsterdam,  1851, 10  vols.  4to).  (J. 
C.S.) 

Spain,  Hartwell,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
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Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Wake  County, 
N.  C^  Feb.  10, 1795.  He  was  converted  in  August,  18lb, 
licensed  to  preach  in  November,  1816,  and  admitted 
into  the  South  Carolina  Conference  in  December.  In 
1821  lie  was  made  a  superannuate,  locating  the  follow- 
ing year.  In  1828  he  was  readmitted;  in  1887  was 
again  superannuated ;  in  1888  was  made  presiding  elder 
of  the  Columbia  District;  in  1844  was  superannuated, 
and  continued  in  this  relation  during  his  life.  He  was 
a  delegate  to  the  General  Conference  of  1832,  and  re- 
serve in  1838, 1840,  and  1849.  He  died,  March  9, 1868, 
in  Clarendon,  8.  C  See  Minutes  ofAnmud  Co^fertncet 
of  the  M^E,  CA.,  Souihy  1868,  p.  212. 

Bpalatin,  Gbqro,  the  friend  of  Luther  and  chap- 
lain of  the  elector  Frederick  the  Wise  of  Saxony,  a 
leading  Reformer  and  judicious  superintendent  of  the 
churches,  was  bom  A.D.  1484  at  Spalt,  in  the  diocese 
of  Eichst^t,  whence  was  derived  the  name  Spalatin, 
his  real  name  being  Burkkardf,  He  attained  his  bac- 
calaureate at  Erfurt  in  1500,  and  from  1501  was  a  fel- 
low-student with  Luther.  In  1502  he  was  made  master 
at  Wittenberg,  but  soon  returned  to  Erfurt,  where  he 
became  tutor  ( 1505 )  in  a  patrician  family,  and  first 
learned  to  know  the  Bible,  a  copy  of  which  he  pur- 
chased at  great  cost.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1507, 
and  stationed  in  the  parish  of  Hohenkirchen,  near  Go- 
tha ;  and  a  year  later  was  called  to  assume,  in  addition 
to  his  parochial  duties,  the  functions  of  teacher  in  the 
neighboring  convent  of  GeorgenthaU  His  reputation 
had,  however,  already  extended  beyond  the  narrow  lim- 
its of  the  field  of  labor  to  which  he  was  assigned ;  and 
he  was  called  to  the  electoral  court  in  1509  to  assume 
charge  of  the  education  of  the  young  crown-prince,  John 
Frederick.  Two  years  later  he  exchanged  his  place  at 
court  for  the  post  of  tutor  to  Otto  and  Ernest  of  Bruns- 
wick-LUneburg,  the  elector's  nephews,  who  were  then 
students  at  Wittenberg;  and  at  the  same  time  he  was 
appointed  by  his  patron  canon  of  St.  George's  in  Alten- 
burg.  From  this  period  dates  the  intimate  friendship 
between  Luther  and  Spalatin  and  between  Spalatin  and 
other  Reformers,  e.  g.  Melancthon,  Justus  Jonas,  Link, 
Bugenhagen,  Amsdorf,  etc  His  relations  with  the  elec- 
tor likewise  became  more  intimate,  so  that  his  advice 
and  assistance  were  sought  when  the  latter  founded  the 
Church  of  AU-Saints  at  Wittenberg,  and  the  university 
library  ( 1512 ),  and  he  was  made  librarian.  In  1514 
Spalatin  was  appointed  chaplain  and  private  secretary 
to  the  elector,  and  immediately  became  one  of  the  most 
influential  personages  of  the  electoral  court.  He  placed 
himself  and  his  influence  unreservedly  at  the  service  of 
the  Reformation,  and  became  the  medium  through  which 
Luther  was  wont  to  influence  the  elector.  Rome  recog- 
nised his  power,  and  every  important  measure  of  the 
time  showed  traces  of  his  shaping  hand.  He  has  been 
charged  with  timidity  and  an  excessive  fondness  for 
peace ;  but  all  his  actions  show  that  he  was  possessed  of 
a  noble  and  upright  character,  and  governed  wholly  by 
inflexible  and  fervent  religious  principle.  Both  as  a 
man  of  affairs  and  as  a  literary  character  he  established 
for  himself  an  unequivocal  reputation  among  his  con- 
temporaries. In  the  former  capacity  he  accompanied 
his  patron  to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1518,  to  the  elec- 
tion of  emperor  in  1519,  the  coronation  of  Charles  Y  in 
1520,  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1521,  the  Diet  of  Nurem- 
berg in  1523  and  1524,  conducting  the  electoral  corre- 
spondence and  participating  in  the  progress  of  events 
either  directlv  or  bv  means  of  counsel  and  influence. 
In  literature  his  attention  was  fixeil  principally  on  his- 
torical studies,  particularly  on  the  history  of  Germany ; 
and  he  wrote,  Christliche  Reltgioru-H&idely  or  ReUgionS' 
Mchen,  beginning  in  1518  (subsequently  published  by 
Cyprian  under  the  title  Bfi/omtationt-Annalm),  besides 
underuking  the  collection  of  materials  for  the  history 
of  the  popes,  emperors,  and  dukes,  and  electors  of  Sax- 
ony, so  that  he  became  known  as  the  "  Saxon  historiog- 
rapher." On  the  death  of  the  elector  Frederick,  in 
1525,  Spalatin  was  appointed  by  John  the  Constant  to 


the  poet  of  evangelical  snperintendent  of  Alficiibarg  is 
connection  with  the  diocese  of  Alteoburg:.     He  aov 
married  Catharine  Heideoreicb,  and  estaMiabed  a  hoat 
at  Altenburg.    In  1526  he  attended  the  Diet  at  Sptna, 
in  the  suite  of  the  elector.    During  1527  to  ld29  be  par* 
ticipated  in  a  visiution  of  the  churches  and  schools,   lo 
1530  he  was  present  at  the  Diet  of  Augsbiu^  and  in 
1581  at  Cologne,  where  a  protest  against  the  ekoiioa 
of  Fenlinand  as  king  of  Rome  was  premeditated.    At 
the  Convention  of  Schweinfurt  in  1532  he  rontribnted 
materially  towards  the  securing  of  the  Relunnatioii  is 
that  vicinity.     Such  incessant  labora,  added  to  a  oeo- 
stant  literary  activity  and  the  unceasing  denuind  on  his 
strength  mule  by  his  prince  and  the  chorchea,  inapaiied 
his  health  and  necessitated  his  release  from  a  portioa 
of  his  multifarious  duties.     He  was,  however,  sent  to 
Weimar  in  1588,  when  the  papal  legate  Kangoni  visited 
that  place  in  onier  to  initiate  measures  for  the  calfing 
of  a  council.     In  1534  we  find  him  joumering  with  die 
elector  through  Northern  Germany,  and  in  the  f<dlov- 
ing  year  through  Bohemia  and  Motavia  to  Via»a. 
where  the  elector  John  wished  to  make  hb  peace  witk 
Ferdinand.    He  was  present  at  the  renewal  of  the  Saial- 
kald  League,  and  then  went  to  Venice  to  make  por^ 
chases  for  the  library  of  Wittenberg;  and,  on  his  re- 
turn, participated  in  the  settling  of  the  Wittmbny  Oo»> 
cord.     In  1587  he  signed  the  Articles  of  SmalkakI,  asid 
undertook  the  visitation  of  the  Church  at  Freiber]^ 
He  then  attended  the  Convention  of  Zerfostf  and  deftnd- 
ed  the  claims  of  his  prince  to  the  county  of  Magdebvg. 
He  was  finally  selected  to  attend  the  propoeed  ooovea- 
tion  at  Nuremberg  in  1589,  which  waa  to  complete  the 
Concord  initiated  at  Wittenberg,  and  to  share  in  the 
visitation  of  the  churches  of  ducal  Saxony,  now  uoda 
the  rule  of  duke  Henry.     From  this  time  he  was  coo- 
fined  to  the  vicinity  of  his  home;  but  continned  abm- 
dant  in  labors,  literary  and  official,  until  he  died,  Jan.  16, 
1545.    His  widow  foUowed  him  Dec  5, 1651.     The  )l& 
remains  of  Spalarin  are  preserved  at  Weimar  and  Gotba; 
and  portions  of  his  works  have  been  paUished  in  difirr* 
ent,  but  always  faulty  and  incomplete,  editions.    A  new 
edition,  under  the  title  Georif  JSpaiatim't  J/ist&H»eker 
Nachiau  mtd  Briefe,  was  undertaken  by  Netide^er  aad 
Preller,  and  the  first  volume  appeared  in  1861.     The 
style  of  Spalatin  as  a  writer  was  simple,  bat  waatieg 
in  attractive  qualities.     His  works  sre,  bowevo-,  rich  in 
documentary  records.     In  addition  to  those  already  ia- 
dicated,  they  include  a  number  of  poetic  productiofia,  ia 
which  considerable  ability  is  displayed.     See  Schkgd. 
ffistor.  Vita  G,  Spaiat,  Theoloi/i,  Poliiiei  Prumqwt  ffi- 
storici  Sa:t.  (Jena,  1698) ;  Wagner,  G.  Spalatim  m,d.M^ 
form,  d,  Kirvhen  u,  Sckulfn  zu  A  lte»ilbtay  (AUenb.  l<9d> 
— Herzog,  ReaUEnctfUop.  s.  v. 

Spalding,  Johann  Joachim,  a  rationalniog 
theologian  of  Germany,  was  bom  Nov.  1, 1714,  at  Trib> 
sees,  in  Swedish  Pomerania,  and  was  educated  at  Stiri- 
sund  and  Rostock  (1731)  at  the  time  when  the 
philosophy  and  pietism  were  the  snbjects  of  cool 
He  studied  the  current  philosophy  in  the  writings  a# 
Wolf,  Bilfinger,  and  Cans,  and  defended  its  prinoples 
until  association  with  the  professors  at  Grei&waH 
which  he  enjoyed  in  consequence  of  his  having  accept- 
ed the  position  of  private  tutor  in  that  town,  caused  lim 
to  doubt  their  correctness.  In  1745  he  went  to  Halle, 
and  came  under  the  influence  of  J.  S.  Baumgartea  (q.  r.). 
He  afterwards  became  the  friend  of  Sack  (q.  v.)  at  Ber- 
lin, and  of  the  poets  Gleim  and  Kleist.  In  1748  he  pidb- 
lished  his  first  work,  on  the  destination  of  man  ((Maa- 
hen  aber  </.  Butimtti.  des  MmscheH),  which  was  eharac* 
terized  by  great  simplicity  of  thought  and  diction,  and 
secured  an  immediate  popularity.  His  aim  was  the 
popularizing  of  philosophy  after  the  example  of  Enf^ish 
worics  then  appearing;  and  he  succeeded  in  brk^s;inig 
the  moral  truths  to  which  alone  that  age  was  yet  acce»> 
Bible,  after  its  breach  with  orthodox  religion,  within  the 
reach  of  the  common  apprehension.  In  1749  he  became 
pastor  at  Lassan.    His  ministry  was  at  first  hindrtrd 
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a  ofilitui^  polpit  pbrneology 

ltd  hia  adoptioD  or*  direct,  cl«r,  ind  limple  ityle;  but 
le  KceiTCd,  none  cht  leu,  aitay  enoouraging  prooh  of 
.  growing  i{>pRcuti»ii  of  his  labon  and  of  dawniii); 
ucceo.  He  oontinucd  taii  liUTBiy  laboni  ilao,  devoting 
limnelf  larKBlf  to  the  Kudj  of  the  DeiMic  and  anci-l>e- 
stic  liUnuiie  nf  England,  and  tranaiilfld  MxDe  of  tbi 
iimnt  woiks  on  eitUcr  Nde  into  German,  among  then 
iiitler'a  Atialogj/  of  ffalttral  and  Re^taled  I^iffion, 
'rom  Ijuaan  Spalding  iraa  treneTemil  in  1767  I«  fiartta 
in  Pomerania)  as  pmvaM  and  chief  paMur.  The  pi- 
tiNic  tendency,  emanating  principally  from  Meckten- 
lurg,  induced  him  to  cnmoiit  to  writing  hii  rAou^a 
s  lie  Value  Kf  the  Fertim/i  n  Chrittia^j  (Ofrfmiwi 
iber  ifen  H'ertk  der  G^OUt  im  Ckri^aOlum  [  1761  and 
(ten]).  The  purpoae  of  this  work  waa  to  diitjnguiah 
rue  nligioiu  feeling  from  that  which  ia  false  and  arli- 
icial ;  but  the  eiecjition  of  that  piiTpoae  ia  marred  by 
he  inability  of  the  autliotto  clearly  apprehend  the  pro- 
uund  natunof  hia  nabject.  Hii  conception  of  religion 
oticinited  I«  be  (he  one-dded  apprehension  by  which 
Donlity  lakea  its  place.  At  thia  lime  he  was  viiited 
ly-  Idviler,  FUisli,  and  Felis  Hees,  and  entered  into 
riendly  relations  with  the  farmer,  which  continued  un- 
iroken  despite  the  diflerenoe  of  views  and  temperament 
ijtisting  between  them.  In  1761  Spalding  was  once 
□ore  transferred  to  a  new  post.  He  becann  pmtost 
ind.  chief  preacber  at  the  Church  of  St.  Nicokai  in  Ber- 
in,  and  at  (he  same  time  high-oonalBtorial  councillnrp 
iis  aernHHia  proved  very  acceptable  to  cultured  minds, 
I  feature  which  he  declared  to  be  "adoabtful  evidence 
if  theit  utiUty,"  He  now  published  (1772)  an  anony- 
□nua  work  on  the  utility  of  the  pastoral  office,  etc 
Urher  die  ffuldarteil  da  Prr^amtti  u.  derm  BifSr- 
hrting),  which  reappeared,  bearing  his  name,  in  1778, 
uid  wu  sharply  criticised  by  Herder  (.In  Predigtr: 
fBitftelm  PraniaialblSUer).  Spalding  had  stripped 
he  paatoral  office  of  every  ideal  quality,  while  Herder 
nok  his  position  with  the  Bcripturee,  and  asserted  a 
irieetly  and  prophetical  character  for  the  ministry. 
The  inceptinn  of  the  work  was  occasioned  by  the  desire, 
hen  generally  prevalent,  to  bring  Christianity  into 
larmony  with  the  culture  of  the  age,  and  to  protect  it 
igainatthe  attacks  of  a  frivolous  inbdelity.  Thelnten- 
ii>a  was  to  give  up  all  unessential  matters  and  preserve 
inly  what  is  really  casentiaL  Thia  spirit  led  Spalding 
u  compose  a  further  work,  Vtiiraufe  Bri^t  die  Beliffion 
rlr^ffiad  ( FiimUiar  LtUen  periaining  to  Rtligton ), 
.□onvmoosly  published  b  1784  and  17S&,  and  with  the 
uihor's  name  in  1788.  The  accession  of  Frederick 
Villiara  II,  in  1786,  was  signalized  by  the  publication 
if  a  rigid  decree  in  favor  of  orthodoxy,  and  Spalding 
ros  thereby  induced  to  resign  his  position.  He  preach- 
A  his  laat  sennan  SepL  25,  1788,  liter  he  had  in  vain 
ought  to  obtain  some  modilicatiun  of  the  obnoxious 
diet.  His  last  work  was  published  by  hia  son,  Georg 
.udwig,  in  Berlin,  1804.  It  is  entitled  Rrliffion,  me 
Ingd^genhfitdft  MeHchBi{Hti\gvm^a  Comrmio/  MurCi. 
le  died  Msy  36,  ISM,  leaving  behind  a  reputarioo  for 
incere  piety,  according  to  the  standards  ofhis  time,  and 
lodified  by  a  ciHistant  endeivor  to  secure  for  it  the 
learest  possible  expression.  If  a  rationalist,  he  was 
ertainly  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  pious  represent- 
tivea  of  that  tendency.  His  pure  theism,  moreover, 
ffcinls  an  attractive  cnntivst  to  all  pantheistic  csn- 
epiiona  of  the  idea  of  God Henog,  Stat-Enegldop. 

Spalding,  Toalah,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
om  at  Plaiudeld,  Conn.,  Jan.  10,  IT&I.  He  grailuatad 
t  Vale  College  in  1778;  was  ordained  at  Uxbriiige, 
lash,  Sept.  11,1782;  dismissed  in  1787.  After  dismis- 
Lon  he  waa  installed  at  Wasbiugton,  Man.,  and  in  1794 
I  BuckUnd,  Mass^  where  be  died,  May  8, 1828.  "  He 
lai  a  faithful  preacher  of  evangelical  sendments."  See 
'unffregalioaai  Qaaiierfy,  1853,  p.  44. 

Bpan  (D'^l,  UrMi,  acooidiug  to  tb«  rabtana  the 
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mrte  Jbtgrr,  Gxod.  xx*iii,  IB;  ixiix,  9;  1  3am.  xtH, 
4;  Isa.  il,12;  Exek.  xliii,  13;  elsewhere  some  form  of 
nja,  lapkdck,  to  iprtad  upon  the  hands;  hence  (o  ex- 
tend a  palm't  breadth,  Isa.  xlviii,  18;  or  carrv  in  the 
arms.  Lam.  ii,  20,  '  a  span  long"),  a  Hebrew  measure  of 
I  three  band-breadths,  or  twelve  Unger-brearlths ;  appsi^ 
ently  half  a  cubit  (comp.  Exod.  xxv,  10  with  Josephus, 
~  fU.  iii,  6,  b).    See  HtrrnoiooY. 
Bpandrel,  the  triangular  spaces  included  between 
a  arch  of  a  doorway,  etc.,  and  a  rectangle  forrued  by 
e  outer  moulding!  over  it.    The  term  is  also  applied 


nonly  have  the  outer 
in  a  square  over  the  head  so  as  to 
theirch.  In  theearlierstyles  this 
arrangement  is  very  seldom  found  in  the  doorways,  but 
sprandrels  are  aometimes  used  in  other  pans  of  bnihl- 
ings,  especisUy  in  decorated  wnrk,  in  which  they  arv 
frequent,  as  at  Ely.    In  (be  wast  door  of  the  chapel  of 


Kly  Cathedral. 

Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  the  spandrria  of  Ibe  outer 
arch  (which  stands  considerably  in  front  of  the  actual 
doorway,  so  as  to  form  a  ahallow  porch)  are  cut  quite 
through  and  left  open.  The  spandrels  of  a  door  were 
sometimes  termed  the  home  or  JUiK>|pA  of  a  door.— Par- 
ker, Gha.  of  Anhiltdurt,  s.  r. 

SpaagantaBrg,  AuKtiatiia  OoUU«b,  a  bishop 
of  the  Moravian  Brotherhood,  was  bom  at  Klettenberg, 
Hanover,  July  16, 17M.     In  1722  he  entered  the  Uni- 

Ihia  pursuit  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  theology. 
The  famous  Buddeua  waa  hia  professor,  and  he  devoted 
■11  his  energies  to  his  theological  studies,  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  he  was  allowed  to  lecture  from  1726  to  I7S2 
on  theological  topioi.  In  1727  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  count  Zinzendorf  and  the  Honvians,  and  in 
1736  we  see  Spangenberg  at  Hermhut,  where  he  begin 
a  very  useful  work  as  assistant  minister.  For  many 
years  be  fulAlled  the  moat  imporunt  duties  for  the 
Brethren  by  visiting  their  churches  in  North  America, 
the  West  Indies,  and  in  England,  conflrming  them  in 
the  faith.  In  1744  he  was  ordained  Moravian  bishop 
at  Hermhut,  and  in  1762,  after  Zirizendorfa  death,  he 
became  his  successor  as  bishop  of  Barby,  where  he  died, 
Sept.  18,1792.  He  was  a  man  of  great  piety  and  lalenit 
Knapp  calls  him  the  "Melancthon  of  the  Brethren." 
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Spangenberg  wrote,  Idea  Fidei  Fratrum  (Barby,  1779) : 
—Leben  dea  Grafen  Zinzmdorf  (ibid.  1772-75).  He 
tlflo  contributed  to  Grerman  bymnology.  Thus  be  wrote 
the  beautiful  hymn  Die  Kirche  Chiisii,  die  Er  geweiht 
(Eng.  tranaL  in  Lyra  Germ,  ii,  87,  "The  Church  of 
Christ  that  he  hath  hallow'd  here") :  —  IJeiTge  Eit\falty 
Gnadenwunder  (Eng.  transL  in  Moravian  Hymn-book, 
No.  504, "  When  simplicity  we  cherish").  See  Zuchold, 
BibL  TheoL  ii,  1284;  TheoL  UnicersalnLerikon,  b.  v.; 
Koch,  Gesck,  d,  deui$cken  Kirchenliedet,  v,  887  aq. ;  Led- 
derhoee,  Dom  LAen  Spangenherg'i  (Heidelberg,  1846); 
Nitzsch,  Spangenberg't  Biographie^  in  Piper's  Evangel, 
Kalender,  1855,  p.  197-208 ;  lliUo,  Cithara  Lutheri 
(Berlin,  1855).     (a  P.) 

Spangenberg,  Cyrlacus,  a  German  theologian 
in  repute  during  the  second  half  of  the  16th  century, 
was  born  June  17,  1528,  at  Nordhauaen,  where  his  fa- 
ther was  then  a  resident  pastor.  He  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg  with  a  thorough  preparation  as 
respects  the  ancient  languages,  dialectics,  and  rhetoric 
at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  and  graduated  with  honor 
in  1546.  His  father  had,  in  the  meantime,  removed  to 
Eisleben,  whfre  he  filled  the  positions  of  pastor  and 
general  superintendent  of  the  county  of  Mansfeld,  and 
Cyriacus  was,  through  his  influence,  immediately  ap- 
pointed teacher.  When  but  twenty-two  years  of  age 
(in  1550)  he  became  the  successor  in  the  pastorate  of  his 
now  deceased  father,  and  was  soon  afterwards  chosen 
by  the  counts  of  Mansfeld  to  be  the  town  and  court 
preacher  as  well  as  general  dean  of  the  county.  While 
diligently  employed  in  his  ministerial  work  his  zeal  for 
a  pure  Lutheran  orthodoxy  involved  him  in  controver- 
sies which,  in  the  end,  wholly  destroyed  his  earthly 
comfort.  He  took  an  active  part  so  early  as  1556  in 
the  discussions  of  the  Synod  of  Eisenach,  at  which  the 
doctrine  of  George  Major  (q.  v.)  that  good  works  are 
iiecessarA'  to  salvation  was  debated,  violently  opposing 
that  (»pinion.  Graver  consequences  for  him  were  in- 
volved in  the  controversy  respecting  original  sin  which 
broke  out  in  1557  between  Yictorin  Strigel,  who  taught 
the  co-operation  of  the  human  will  with  divine  grace 
in  the  work  of  conversion  in  a  manner  which  contra- 
dicted Luther's  doctrine  of  man's  natural  inability,  and 
Matthias  FUcius,  who,  as  leader  of  the  strict  Lutherans, 
taught  that  the  natural  man  cannot  co-operate  with 
God,  but  only  resist  his  saving  grace.  Spangenberg 
supported  the  latter  view ;  but,  as  the  Mansfeld  clergy 
generally  were  of  like  opinion  with  Himself,  his  position 
was  pleasant  and  his  opportunities  for  successful  work 
large  and  frequent.  Repeated  publications  extended 
his  reputation  beyond  the  limits  of  his  native  country 
and  brought  hun  calls  to  positions  in  various  important 
cities,  which  he  declined,  with  the  exception  of  an  in- 
vitation to  Antwerp,  whither  he  went  in  October,  1566, 
to  assist  in  establishing  a  Lutheran  organization  among 
its  churches.  The  FUcian  controversy,  however,  de- 
stroyed the  organization  thus  effected,  and  caused  a 
part  of  the  Lutheran  community  of  Antwerp  to  emi- 
grate, in  1585,  to  Fran kfort-on-t he-Main.  Soon  after 
Spangenberg's  return  (January,  1567)  to  Mansfeld  the 
controversy  broke  out  afresh.  The  occasion  was  given 
by  the  publication  of  a  learned  treatise  on  original  sin 
by  Wigand,  professor  of  theology  at  Jena,  in  which  be 
opposed  the  ideas  of  Flacius.  A  second  work  by  the 
same  author  condemned,  in  its  preface,  the  adherents 
of  Flacius,  and  Spangenberg  in  particular,  as  heretical 
Manichseans.  Spangenberg  replied  vigorously,  assert- 
ing the  strict  Lutheranism,  rather  than  Manichieanism, 
of  the  Flacian  doctrine,  and  forbade  his  subordinate, 
KrUger,  who  had  ventured  to  preach  against  his  view, 
to  occupy  the  pulpit.  A  colloquy  was  held  during  two 
davs  in  Julv,  1572,  bv  order  of  the  coimts  of  Mansfeld, 
who  desired  to  reconcile  the  parties,  but  without  effect. 
The  trouble  grew  to  such  dimensions  that  the  ruling 
family  was  divided  by  it  and  the  common  people  were 
torn  into  factions.  The  elector  of  Saxony,  as  feudal 
lord  of  the  county,  finally  occupied  the  town  and  castle 


of  MansfeM  with  tioopa  and  dealt  banhly  with  the  i^ 
porters  of  Flacius.     Spangenberg  was  oompelled  Co  flee 
clothed  in  the  dress  of  a  midwife.     He  tarried  far  a 
time  in  Thuringia,  and  on  Sept.  9, 1577,  engaged  a  a 
colloquy  at  Sondershausen  with  Jakob  Andreli  (q.  r.\ 
the  results  of  which  he  published ;  but  ioatead  of  e^ 
fecting  an  amelioration  of  hia  oooditioo,  as  be  hai 
hoped,  this  measure  resulted  only  in  the  expokisD  of 
count  Yolmar  of  Mansfeld,  his  patron,  fnan  his  anes- 
tral  seat.    The  two  now  went  to  Stiasbui^,  where  cobbl 
Yolmar  died  in  the  following  year.     Soon  afterwan^ 
Spangenberg  became  pastor  at  Schlitasee,  on  the  Folds, 
but  was  again  driven  out  in  oonseqnence  of  the  seal 
with  which  he  defended  his  views  of  original  ain.    The 
landgrave  of  Hesse  afforded  him  an  asylnm  at  Yadu, 
near  Smalkald,  where  he  devoted  bimsdf  exdusiTeiT 
to  literary  work  and  obtained  a  meagre  support;  bet 
his  foes  gave  him  no  rest,  and  he  finally  retired  viih 
his  wife  to  Strasburg,  where  he  received  a  cordial  wel- 
come from  the  canon,  count  Ernest  of  Mansfeld.    Ue 
died  Feb.  10, 1604.     S|)angenberg  won  for  himsdl^  de- 
spite his  untoward  circumstances,  a  distinguished  pfaoe 
among  the  scholars  of  his  time,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  theology  and  history.     His  writings  oompriie 
numerous  works  on  original  nn,  aemMiu  on  variooi 
subjects,  doctrinal  and  ethical  treatises,  and  expo9itH»  s 
of  several  Pauline  epistles.     The  historical  works  are 
either  wholly  confined  to  the  realm  of  the  Church  his- 
tory of  Germany  or  serve  to  elucidate  particular  points 
in  that  history.     They  are  very  numertMiSb     All  ha 
works  are  written  in  pure  and  generally  approfiriaie 
language,  forceful  and  direct.     See  Leuckfeld,  BiOmia 
Spanffenberfftnsisy  etc  (Quedlinb.  1712,  4to);   Adm 
[Melch.],  iiUB  Theolog.  C?erm.  (Heidelb.  1620);  Kinder^ 
vater,  Nordhuta  lUustris,  p.  280  sq. ;  SchlQaselburg.  C^ 
talogi  UmreU  Lib,  III  (Francf.  1597-99);   liii»aa 
[Sim.],  Prmf,  ad  Fine  Ciarr.  S.  S.;  Amoldi,  Kircke»- 
kistorie,  iv,  95  sq. ;  Walch,  De  Hist.  Doctritum  de  Pfceah 
Oru/inalif  in  the  Mi$cflL  Sacra,  p.  173  sq. ;  Salifr.  Gftck. 
d,Aug»b,  ConfesnoH  (Halle,  1780),  iii ;  Planck,  Getekd. 
protest,  Lehii,  iv ;  Klippel,  Deutsche  lAheMB^  a.  CiumAr 
terbilder  aiu  d,  drei  letzten  Jahrhumderten   (BteoHS, 
1858),  vol.  i. — Herzog,  Beal-Encykiop,  s.  v. 

Bpangler,  Isaac,  a  minister  of  the  Methodttt  Ef4»- 
copal  Church,  South,  was  for  many  years  a  nterober  of 
the  Virginia  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Prcrtestam 
Church.  In  1854  he  was  transferred  to  its  Alafasim 
(inference,  and  after  serving  that  charge  he  wss  en- 
gaged in  secular  pursuits  unril  1869.  In  that  year  be 
was  received  by  the  Montgomerj*  Conference  into  tiK 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  appointed 
Sunday-school  agent.  He  afterwards  became  pas- 
tor, but  in  1878  became  superannuated,  and  died  ia 
Tuskegee,  Ala.,  April  28,  1874.  See  Mitntf^  of  An- 
nual Conferences  of  the  M,  E,  Ckurck,  Satttk,  1874, 
p.  44. 

Spanheim,  Eseklel,  a  diplomatist  and  phikb- 
gist,  rather  than  clergyman  and  tho<»logian,  was  b>rB 
at  Geneva  in  1629.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  defeeJ- 
ed  Theses  contra  Ludovicum  Capellum  pro  A  niipat&H 
Ihbraicarum  (Lugd.  Bat.  1C45).  A  response  Yre  Bo- 
chart  called  forth  his  Diatriba  de  Lingua  et  Liieris  Bt^ 
brcEorum  (1648).  In  1650  the  government  of  Geneva 
offered  him  the  chair  of  philosophy,  but  he  prelerred 
that  of  elocution,  which  was  accordingly  given  him  is 
1651.  He  had  probably  been  consecrated  priest  at  hey- 
den,  where  he  was  a  student ;  but  his  theological  pro- 
ductions are  only  two  discourses  in  Latin  and  TrcoA 
(Geneva,  1655;  Berlin,  1695): — a  length j  uocicc  of 
Richard  Simon's  I/ist.  Critique  du  Vet,  Test.  (Paris,  167^ 
as  an  appendix  to  that  work  (Kotterdaro,  1685): — sad 
notes  and  a  chronology  to  .losephus,  Haveffxramps  cd. 
(Amsterdam  and  Leyden,  1726).  Spanheim**  poHtk^ 
life  began  in  1652,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Great  CoimciU  Soon  afterwards  he  became  tntcr  tr 
the  son  of  the  elector-palatine  Charles  Louis,  and  c»> 
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plo}-ed  the  leisare  afforded  him  in  that  station  for  the 
study  of  German  national  law  and  the  histonr  of  the 
Koman  emperors.  He  also  wrote  upon  these  subjects. 
He  visited  Italy  and  studied  numismatics,  and  became 
acquainted  with  Christina  of  Sweden  and  with  Sophia, 
the  mother  of  duke  George  of  Hanover,  who  afterwards 
became  king  of  England.  Sophia  brought  him  back  to 
Germany  in  1665,  and  after  that  date-  he  officiated  as 
ambanador  for  the  elector  to  different  courts,  etc.  He 
died  in  1710  in  London,  where  he  was  ambassador, 
mA  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  All  his  works 
after  lt>o2  were  of  a  political  or  general  historical 
and  philosophical  character. — Herzog,  Real'Encykhp, 
s.  r. 

Spanheim,  Friedrich  (1),  theological  professor 
at  Geneva  and  Leyden,  was  bum  Jan.  1,  1600,  at  Am- 
berg,  in  the  Palatinate.  After  completing  his  studies 
at  Heidelberg  and  Geneva,  he  accepted  the  place  of  tu- 
tor in  the  familv  of  the  viscount  de  VitroUes,  in  order 
that  he  might  contribute  towards  the  financial  relief 
af  his  father,  then  suffering  from  the  misfortunes  which 
had  come  upon  the  country.  He  afterwards  journeyed 
to  England,  in  1625,  and  on  his  return  to  Geneva  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  philosophy.  The  departments 
[)f  logic  and  physics  were  assigned  to  him.  In  1629 
he  received  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  in  1631  he  be- 
came the  successor  of  the  famous  theological  professor 
lurretin  (q.  v.).  During  the  years  1633-87,  he  offi- 
ciated as  rector  of  the  academy,  and  in  that  capacity 
ielivered  the  jubilee  oration  in  connection  with  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  Grenevan  Reformation  (1635).  A  call  to 
the  theological  chair  in  the  University  of  Leyden  was 
extended  to  him  in  1641,  and  the  earnest  request  of 
:he  States-General,  supported  b}'  that  of  the  queen  of 
Bohemia,  induced  the  Genevan  authorities  to  consent 
i>  bis  dismissal.  He  removed  to  Leyden  in  October, 
1642,  and  in  his  new  position  took  active  part  in  the 
rontroversy  vrith  AmjTant  (q.  v.).  He  died  April  30, 
1648,  leaving  two  sons,  Ezekiel  and  Friedrich  (q.  v.). 
The  works  of  Spanheim  include:  against  Amyraut,  Dis- 
putatio  de  Gratia  [Trdversali  (Lugd.  Bat.  1644) :— Axer- 
itat.de  Gratia  Umversali  (ibid.  1646)  i—Kpist,  ad  Matt, 
dottier,  de  Gratia  Universali  (ibid.  1648): — Vindicite 
ExercitaHonum^  etc  (Arast.  1649) ;  see  Schweizer,  Prot, 
Jentrai- Doffmen,  ii,  340.  His  other  theological  writ- 
ngs  are,  Dubia  Evangelica  Discussa  et  Vindicata  (Gen. 
634-39),  a  work  of  vast  learning  and  great  acnte- 
less i—DispuU  Anabapti$tica  (Lugd.  Bat.  1648)  i—Dt- 
ttriba  Hitt.  de  Oriffine,  ProffressUf  et  Sectis  A  nabaptigta- 
um  (Franeker,  1645),  appended  to  Joan.  Cloppenburgii 
tttnffrcena  Theologia  A  nabapfist.  translated  into  Eng- 
ish  (Lond.  1646) : — Epiet,  ad  Dav,  Buchanan  super  Con- 
rovers,  quibusdam  qua  in  EccUsiis  A  nglicanis  agitan- 
tr  (Lugd.  Bat.  1645),  in  voL  ii  of  his  son  Friedrich*s 
Vorks: — DitpuU  Theolog,  Syntagma  (Geneva,  1652), 
ilsely  ascribed  to  his  son : — three  sermons,  Les  Trdnes  de 
trace,  de  Jttgemenf,  et  de  Gloire  (Leyden,  1644;  Geneva, 
649).  See  Regist,  de  la  Venerab,  Compagme  des  Pas- 
mrs  de  Geneve;  Grenus,  Fragm,  Biogr,  et  Hist.  Ex- 
'•aits  des  Registres  du  Conseil  d'Etat  (Geneva,  1815) ; 
enebier.  Hist,  Utteraire  de  Geneve  (ibid.  1786),  ii,  191- 
95 ;  Schweizer,  Moses  A  myratdusy  in  Baur  u.  Zeller's 
"heoL  JahrbucAeTf  1852,  Nos.  1  and  2. — Herzog,  Real- 
^ncyklop,  a,  v. 

Spanheim,  Friedrich  (2),  the  younger  brother 
f  Ezekiel,  was  bom  at  Geneva  in  1632,  and  graduated 
octor  of  philosophy  in  1652  at  Leyden.  His  dying 
ither,  however,  induced  him  to  devote  himself  to  the- 
logy.  He  became  the  pupil  of  Fridland,  Heidan,  and 
Wceius,  and  preached  as  a  candidate  in  different 
tiurches  of  Zealand  and  Utrecht.  In  1655  he  was  call- 
d  to  a  theological  professorship  at  Heidelberg  by  the 
lector  palatine,  Charles  Louis,  and  entered  on  the  du- 
es of  that  position  after  having  received  the  doctorate 
r divinity  at  Leyden;  but  in  1670  he  returned  to  the 
ict«r  tuwn  and  became  prufesior  of  theology  and  sa- 


cked history  in  its  nniversity.  He  was  a  thorough  Cal- 
vinist  in  his  views,  and  defended  the  teachings  of  Cal- 
vinism in  several  writings  against  Des  Cartes  and  Coc- 
ceius.  He  was  four  times  rector  and  held  the  office 
of  chief  librarian,  and,  in  addition,  was  a  most  pro- 
lific writer,  achieving  such  success  in  the  latter  charac- 
ter that  he  was  dismissed  from  teaching  in  order  that 
he  might  devote  himself  exclusively  to  authorsliip. 
He  died  in  1701,  after  having  arranged  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  first  volume  of  bis  Complete  Works.  Two 
volumes  remained,  which  were  given  to  the  public  by 
his  pupil  and  colleague  John  Marck,  under  the  title 
Opera  quaienus  Complectuntur  Geogr,  Chronol,  et  Hist, 
Sacr.  atque  Ecdesiasticam  (Lugd.  Bat.  1701-3, 3  vols. 
foL).  The  works  of  Spanheim  cover  a  wide  range  and 
embrace  writings  introductory  to  theologA%  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  Scriptures,  exegesis,  Biblical  archaeology 
and  Church  history*,  dogmatics,  polemics,  and  practical 
theol(^^,  and  also  sermons.  See  Niceron,  MSmoirespour 
servir  a  VHist.  des  Hommes  lUusti-es  (Paris,  1734),  xxix, 
11-26;  Chauffepid,  Nouveau  Dictiomtaire  Histor.  et  Cri- 
tique (Amst,  et  La  Haye,  1750-56) ;  comp.  also  the  dis- 
course preached  at  Spanheim's  funeral' (Jan.  6,  1701) 
and  contained  in  the  Complete  Works  of  Jakob  Trig- 
laud. — Herzog,  Real'EncyUop,  s.  v. 

Spanish  Arohitectore.  In  the  South  few  early 
Gothic  buildings  remain,  and  those  which  exist  were 
mainly  erected  in  the  15th  century;  but  in  the  North 
the  Obra  de  Godoe  (Gothic),  the  Romanesque,  and 
Geometrical  Pointed  (Tudesco)  are  represented.  The 
German  Middle  Pointed,  as  well  as  French  art,  clearly 
infiuenced  the  designers  in  Spain.  The  old  system  of 
parallel  eastern  apses  gave  way  to  the  affection  for  a 
chevet,  with  its  processional  path  and  circlet  of  chapels. 
The  constructional  choirs  are  usually  very  short.  The 
choir  of  a  Spanish  church  occupies  the  eastern  half  of 
the  nave.  The  westward  portion  of  the  latter  is  called 
the  trascoro ;  the  part  eastward  of  the  choir  is  called 
entre  los  dos  coros.  Under  the  cunhorio,  or  lantern,  is 
the  crucerOy  or  crossing.  A  passage  fenced  with  screens 
of  metal- work  affords  the  clergy  a  means  of  access  to  the 
screen  in  front  of  the  altar  in  the  sanctuary,  or  atpilla 
mayor.  In  the  centre  of  the  coro  are  several  lecterns 
for  the  choir-books;  and  on  the  west,  north,  and  south 
are  stalls,  the  bishop  occupying  a  central  stall  facing 
east.  Pulpits  are  erected  against  the  western  faces  of 
the  eastern  pillars  of  the  crossing.  This  curious  ar- 
rangement, which  has  been  followed  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  is  probably  not  earlier  than  the  16th  century. 
About  the  same  time,  in  parish  churches,  large  western 
galleries  of  stone  were  erected  for  the  choir,  as  at  Coim- 
bra,  Braga,  and  Braganza,  and  provided  with  ambons 
at  the  angles.  The  choir  was  in  the  centre  of  the  nave 
at  the  Lateran,  St.  Mary  the  Great,  St-  Laurence's,  and 
St.  Clement's,  at  Rome,  by  a  basilican  arrangement. — 
Walcott,  Sacred  ArchaoL  s.  v. 

Spanish  Version.    See  RoMAinc  Versions. 

Spariantis,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  Simrtan  Hyacinthus,  who  was  sacrificed  in 
Athens  at  the  grave  of  the  Cyclop  Gyraastus  (Apollod. 
iii,  15, 8). 

Spark  (^'!"l*^3,  hiddd,  so  called  from  being  struck 
off;  I^ISC^S,  nitsdtSy  so  called  from  shtmngy  Isa.  i,  31 ; 

S*^Sd,  shalnby  flam^y  Job  xviii,  5;  rip*^T,  zikdth,  bum" 

tn^  arrowsy  Isa.  1,  11;  elsewhere  C]^*^~"|S,  ben-rUkeph^ 
a  son  offlamey  Job  v,  7). 

Spark,  Thomas,  an  English  clergyman,  was  the 
son  of  Archibald  Spark,  minister  of  Northrop,  in  Flint- 
shire, and  was  bom  in  1655.  He  was  educated  at  West- 
minster School  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  which  he 
entere<i  in  1672.  After  his  ordinatitm  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  Sir  George  Jeffreys.  At  his  death,  Sept.  7, 
1692,  he  was  rector  of  Ewehurst^  in  Surre}*,  to  which  he 
bad  been  instituted  in  1687 ;  of  Norton  (or  Hogsnortou), 
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in  Leicestenhire;  a  prebendary  of  Lichfield  and  of  Roch- 
ester, and  a  D.D.  He  pobliabed  a  good  edition  of  Lao- 
taiUii  Firmiam  Opera  qua  ExtcmL,  ad  Fidem  MSS. 
RecognUa.et  Commentariit  lUustrata  (Oxon.  1684, 8vo) : 
— and  Notas  in  lAbrot  Sex  Nova  Hisforia  Zcund  Comi' 
Hi  (ibid.  1679, 8vo).  Tbey  were  translated  by  another 
person  into  English  in  1684.    See  Chalmers,  Bio^,  Vict. 

8.V. 

8parke,  Thomas,  a  Puritan  dirine,  was  bom  at 
South  Soroercote,  Lincolnshire,  England,  in  1548.  Of 
his  earlv  education  we  have  no  account  until  be  became 
fellow  of  Msgdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  1570,  in  which 
vear  he  was  admitted  bachelor  of  arts.  Soon  after  he 
was  presented  by  Arthur  lord  Grey  to  the  parsonage 
of  Bletchley,  in  Buckinghamshire.  He  was  chaplain 
to  Cooper,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  from  whom  he  received 
in  1575  the  archdeaconry  of  Stowe.  In  1581  he  took 
his  divinity  degrees,  and  in  1582,  finding  that  he  could 
not  attend  to  his  archdeaconry  because  of  its  distance 
from  his  cure,  he  resigned  it,  but  in  September  of  the 
same  year  he  was  installed  prebendary  of  Sutton-in- 
the-Marsh  in  the  Church  of  Lincoln.  In  1608  he  rep- 
resented the  Puritans  in  the  conference  at  Hampton 
Court,  having  also  been  one  of  their  champions  at  Lam- 
beth in  1584.  The  issue  of  the  Hampton  Court  Con- 
ference was  that  he  inclined  to  conformity.  He  died 
at  Bletchley,  Oct.  8,  1616.  Wood  says  he  **was  a 
learned  man,  a  solid  divine,  well  read  in  the  fathers, 
and  so  much  esteemed  for  his  profoundness,  gravity, 
and  exemplary  life  and  conversation  that  the  sages  of 
the  university  thought  it  fit  after  his  death  to  have  his 
picture  painted  on  the  wall  in  the  School  Gallery  among 
the  English  divines  of  note  there.**  His  works  are,  A 
Brotherly  Persuasion  to  Unity  and  Uniformity  in  Judg^ 
ment  and  Practice^  etc  (Loud.  1607,  4to) : — A  Comfort- 
able  Treatise  for  a  TrouhUd  Conscience  (ibid.  1680, 8vo) : 
—Bruf  Catechism  (Oxon.  1588,  4to)  :^ Answer  to  Mr, 
John  d^A  Ibine's  Notable  Discourse  against  Heresies  (ibid. 
1591, 4to)  i—The  Highway  to  Heaven  (Loud.  1597, 8vo), 
a  treatise  on  John  i,  87-^9: — Funeral  Sermon  on  the 
earl  of  Bedford  and  another  on  lord  Grey.  See  Chal- 
mers, Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Sparks,  GHles  B.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Greorgia  in  1815, 
and  professed  religion  in  his  fourteenth  year.  He  was 
educated  at  Lagrange  and  Covington,  Ga.;  taught  a 
classical  school  at  Oak  Bowery  and  Tuskegee,  Ala. ;  was 
admitted  on  trial  in  the  Alabama  Conference  in  1844,  and 
appointed  to  the  Franklin  Street  Church,  Mobile,  Ala. 
In  1845  he  was  called  to  Olumbus,  Miss.,  in  1846  to 
Wetumpka,  and  in  1847-48  to  Tuscaloosa,  where  he 
died  Sept.  26,  1848.  Mr.  Sparks  was  characterized  by 
his  gentleness,  great  pathos,  and  peculiarly  persuasive 
manner.  He  was  eminent  as  a  Biblical  student,  and 
as  a  pastor  had  few  superiors.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual  Conferences  of  the  M,  E,  Church,  South,  1845-58, 
p.  206. 

Sparks,  J.  O.  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  bom  about  1842.  He  was  ad- 
mitted on  trial  into  the  Florida  Conference  in  1864,  and 
ordained  deacon  in  1866.  He  died  of  vellow  fever,  Mav 
18,  1869.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Corferences  of  the 
M,  E,  Church,  South,  1869,  p.  328. 

Sparrow  01D2C,  tsippSr;  Sept.  6pvfov,  hpvihov, 
t6  mrtivov,  CTpoMov ;  xifiapoq  in  Neh.  v,  18,  where 
was  probably  read  "i^fiS ;  Vulg.  oris,  volucris,  passer). 
The  above  Hebrew  word  occurs  upwards  of  forty  times 
in  the  Old  Test.  In  most  cases  it  refers  indifferently  to 
any  kind  of  bird,  as  is  clear,  especially  from  its  use  in 
Gen.  vii,  14;  Deut.  iv,  17.  In  all  passages  excepting 
two  tsipp6r  is  rendered  by  the  A.  V.  indifferently  "  bird** 
or  "  fowl.**  In  Psa.  Ixxxiv,  8  and  cii,  7  the  A.  V.  ren- 
ders it  "  sparrow."  The  Greek  trrpov^iov  (A.  V.  **  spar- 
row") occurs  twice  in  the  New  Test.  (Matt,  x,  29 ;  Luke 
xii,  6,  7),  where  the  Vulg.  \\t»  passeres,     Tsipp6r,  from 


a  root  OB^  signifying  to  chirp  or  ttciUer,  appean  to 
be  a  phonetic  representation  of  the  call  note  of  anv  ()«. 
serine  bird  (com p.  the  Arabic  *a^urf  **a  aparrav"V 
Similarly  the  modem  Arabs  use  the  term  toMsh  for  til 
small  birds  which  chirp,  and  zersur  not  only  for  tU 
starling,  but  for  any  other  bird  with   a  harsh,  shriB 
twitter,  both  Uiese  being  evidently   phonetic  Daiiw& 
Tsippdr  is  therefore  exactly  tramlated  by  the  Sepc 
OTpov^iov,  explained  by  Moschopalus  rd  fuxpa  rwr 
dpvi^uv,  although  it  naay  sometimes  have  been  used  in 
a  more  restricted  sense  (see  Athen.  Deipn,  ix,  391,  where 
two  kinds  of  <rrpov^ia  in  the  more  restricted  slgnifict- 
tion  are  noted),  but  in  general  both  teroM  properiy  df*> 
ignate  any  small  bird  (Gen.  xv,  10;  Lev.  xiv,  4,  a3. 
marg. ;  Isa.  xxxi,  5 ;  Matt,  x,  29,  81 ;  Luke  xii,  6,  7i 
The  Hebrew  name  evidently  included    all  the  mtdl 
birds  denominated  ^  clean,"  or  tboae  thai  might  be 
eaten  without  violating  the  precepta  of  the  law,  incbd- 
ing  many  insectivorous  and  frugivoroos  apedes,  »  aQ 
the  thrushes,  the  starlings,  the  larks,  the  finches,  and 
some  others  (Deut,  iv,  17;  Job  xli,  5;  Fsa.  viii,  8;  xl 
1;  civ,  17;  Prov.  xxvi,  2;  xxvii,  8).     According  v« 
treat  in   this  article  somewhat  extensavelv  the  or- 
nitbological  features  and  customs  of  Palestine.    Sc« 
Bird. 

1.  Numerous  Species.—Jt  was  reserved  for  later  natu- 
ralists to  discriminate  the  immense  varietv  of  the  small- 
er  birds  of  the  passerine  order.  Exceptini?  in  the  ca«e» 
of  the  thrushes  and  the  larks,  the  natural  hi^toiy  <4 
Aristotle  scarcely  comprehends  a  longer  catakgoe  this 
that  of  Moses. 

Yet  in  few  parts  of  the  worid  are  the  kinds  of  psr- 
serine  birds  more  numerous  or  more  abundant  than  a. 
Palestine.    A  very  cursory  survey  has  supplied  mlmvi 
above  one  hundred  different  q)ecies  of  this  order  (9tt 
J  bis,  1,26  sq.,  and  iv,  277  sq.).    But  although  so  nunafr- 
ouB,  they  are  not  generally  noticeable  for  any  pecniiff 
brilliancy  of  plumage  beyond  the  birds  of  our  own  di- 
mate.     In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  the  denizens  of 
the  mighty  forests  and  fertile  aiUuvial  plains  of  the  trop- 
ics, it  is  a  popular  error  to  suppose  that  the  nearer  «e 
approach  the  equator,  the  more  gorgeous  Deceaaarilj'  if 
the  coloration  of  the  birds.     There  are  oertaiu  troparsl 
families  with  a  brilliancy  of  plumage  which  is  oim- 
valled  elsewhere ;  but  any  outlying  members  of  tbefe 
groups — as,  for  instance,  the  kingfisher  of  Britain,  or  tbe 
bee-eater  and  roller  of  Europe — are  not  surpassed  i& 
brightness  of  dress  by  any  of  their  Southern  relatkoi. 
Ordinarily  in  the  warmer  temperate  regions,  espeasDr 
in  those  which,  like  Palestine,  possess  neither  6am  fat- 
ests  nor  morasses,  there  is  nothing  in  tbe  brilUaacr  ol 
plumage  which  especially  arrests  the  attention  of  tbe 
unobservant.     It  is  therefore  no  matter  for  snrpfv«  iC 
in  an  unscientific  age,  the  smaller  birds  were  genersHr 
grouped  indiscriminately  under  the  term  tsi§tpar,  i^- 
Zwv,  or  passer,    Tbe  proportion  of  bright  to  ob»caif 
colored  birds  is  not  greater  in  Palestine  than  in  Esp* 
land ;  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  southern  fc*^ 
tion,  JudfBS,  where  the  wildeniess,  with  its  ban  biDi 
and  arid  ravines,  affords  a  home  chiefiy  to  those  spfcir* 
which  rely  for  safety  and  concealment  on  the  mudtfty 
and  incsnspicuousness  of  their  plumage. 

Although  the  common  sparrow  of  England  {Pattn 
domesticus,  Linn.)  does  not  occur  in  the  Holy  Land,  ia 
place  is  abundantly  supplied  (see  Thomson,  Lamd  «W 
Book,  i,  58,  897)  by  two  very  closely  allied  aoirtbeti 
species  {Passer  salicicola,  VieilL,  and  Passer  eisaipim, 
Tem.).  The  English  tree-sparrow  {Passer  wsaeKttrwt^ 
Linn.)  is  also  verv  common,  and  mav  be  seen  in  bhb»- 
hers  on  Mount  Olivet,  and  also  about  the  sacred  eockc- 
ure  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar.  This  is  perhaps  the  exact 
species  referred  to  in  Psa.  Ixxxiv,  8,  **  Tea,  the  spaTTi>« 
hath  found  a  house."  Though  in  Britain  it  sddnfs 
frequents  houses,  yet  in  China,  to  which  eoontry  iti 
eastward  range  extends,  Mr.  Swinhoe,  in  his  Ortithd' 
ogy  ofAmoy,  informs  us  its  habits  are  precisely  tb«i 
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of  out  runilUu'  haqK-aparrow.     lu  ■hynsa  miT  be 

Ihe  reauLt  of  peraecutiun ;  but  in  the  East  llie  Miuuil- 

buiHH,  and  in  nverence  such  u  builil  in  or  about  the 
Diuqaei,  coatiilering  Ih«m  Ui  be  uiider  the  Divine  pro- 
tection, 'I'faii  nUunl  venenrian  hju  doiiblleN  been 
iiihniltd  fran  antiquity.  We  leato  rrum  ^ian  (  Var. 
Hill.  V,  17)  that  tba  Athauiani  coiidenined  a  mm  to 
death  Tur  molfiMing  ■  sparmw  in  Clie  Temple  o{  JEku- 
lapiui.  The  atory  of  Aristudicua  of  Cyme,  who  rebuked 
[he  cowanily  advice  of  tlie  oracle  of  Branchidf  lo  aur- 
render  a  auppliant  by  hi«  •ymbulical  act  uf  driving  the 


e,  illuii 

'nenL(tIerod.i,  1(>9),  whiuh  was  prubsbly  shared  by  Da- 
rid  and  the  Iiraelil««,  aiH<  ia  alluded  lo  in  the  pulni. 
riiEie  can  be  no  difficulty  in  interjireting  rinzta,  not 
b  the  altar  of  sacHflce  excluaively,  bat  as  Ihe  p^cK  of 

'fanum."  The  interptelstion  of  some  comraenlaton, 
■ho  voukt  explain  "^isx  in  thii  passage  rrf  certain  aa- 
;reil  birds,  liept  and  preaerved  b;  the  prieata  in  the 
Temple  like  the  lacred  ibia  of  Ihe  Egi-ptians,  seems  (« 
X  vboliy  without  wamuiE  (aee  Bochait,  iii,  21,  22). 

Must  of  the  coramoDer  small  birds  are  Ibutul  in  Pal- 
atine. The  sUrling,  chaffinch,  greendnch,  linnet,  gold- 
inch,  corn-bunting,  pipita,  blackbird,  sotiR-chruah,  and 
be  various  species  nf  wagtail  aboand.  The  wuodlark 
[A  luuda  arborta,  Lino.),  crested  lark  (  Galtrida  crtMlala, 
Ikiie.),  Calandra  lark  {UrLiiuKorgp/ia  calundra,  Bp.), 
ihiirt-lned  lark  (CulandrtUa  traciij/iliniyla,  Kaup.),  I»- 
ibellatk  (^Aiuda  icierfi,  LichL),  and  various  uther  ilea- 
;rt  species,  which  are  saaied  in  great  numbers  for  the 
narkels,  are  far  more  numerous  on  (he  Southern  plains 
.han  the  skylark  in  England.  In  the  olive-yarda,  and 
imoiif;  the  brushwood  of  the  hills,  the  Urtnlan  bunting 
[Einlieriia  iortoUma,  Linn.),  and  especially  Crelxsch- 
t's  bunting  {Kmberiza  caiia,  Cretz.),  take  Ihe  place 
nmnn  yeUow-bammer,  an  exclusively  Ntiithem 
Indeed,  the  aeeiind  is  seldom  out  of  the  trav- 
eller's eight,  hopping  before  him  from  bough  to  bough 
<rith  its  simple  but  not  unpleaung  note.  As  moat  of 
he  warblers  (iSycuuiii)  are  summer  migranla,and  have 
I  Hide  eastern  nngb,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  they 
ihoulil  occur  iu  Syria;  and  accordingly  upwards  of  twen- 
y  of  those  on  the  British  list  have  been  notHt  there,  in- 
Miiig  the  robin,  redstart,  whitelhnial,  blackcap,  night- 
ngale,  willow  -  wren,  Dartford  warbler,  whinchat,  and 
to]iechat.  Beside*  these,  the  Palestine  lists  contain 
uuneen  olhers,  more  aouthem  species,  of  which  tlie 
Host  interestuig  are  perhaps  the  little  fanlail  {Ciilicola 
eiimicola,  Bp.).  the  orphean  (Curruco  orpkan,  Boie.), 
iOdtlie  Sardinian  warbler  (5ycianK/a«ici7iikiIii,Ljth.). 

The  chats  (^iixicafm),  represented  in  tiritain  by  ihe 
iheatear,  whinchat,  and  atoiiechat,  are  very  numerous 
a  the  aautbeni  paria  of  the  couniry.  At  least  nine 
peciea  have  been  observed,  ami  by  Iheir  lively  motions 
nd  the  striking  contrast  of  black  and  white  in  the 

nd  conspicuous  bint-inhabilauls  which  catch  the  eye 
n  the  hill  couniry  of  Judsa,  Ihe  favorite  resort  of  the 
lenus.  Vet  they  are  not  recugnined  among  the  Bed- 
wiu  inhabitants  by  anv  name  lo  diatinguish  them  from 
beUrka. 

The  rock-«pamiw(/>etnnniii/uIla,Strickl.)  isacom- 
uon  bird  in  the  barer  pi>rtian«  uf  Palesline,  eschewing 
^uod^  and  geuerally  to  be  seen  perched  alone  on  the 
r)p  of  a  rock  or  on  any  large  stone.     From  this  habit  it 

ii,T,a3"the  sparrow  that  sitlcth  alone  upon  Ihe  bouse- 
"  *         I  the  rock-sparrow,  tlioiigh  found  among 
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on  houses,  and  especially  on  outbuildinga,  in  the  Tillage* 
nf  Judna.  It  is  a  solilary  bird,  eachewing  the  society 
of  its  own  si^ecies,  and  rarely  more  than  a  pair  are  seen 
together.  C:ertainly  the  allusion  of  Ihe  pBBlmist  will 
not  apply  lo  Che  sociable  and  i^rruluua  house  or  tree 
sparrows  (see  Trislram,  .Virt.tfu/,  q/'Me  BiWr,  p.  202; 
Wood,  hiblf  Anifiuili,  p.  403). 

Among  the  most  cons|iicuous  of  the  small  birds  of 
Palestine  are  the  shrikes  {Lanii),  of  which  the  red- 
backed  shrike  (ZjiriW  mf/uiia,  Linn.)  is  a  faniiliar  ex- 
ample in  (hesouthof  England,  but  there  represented  by 
at  least  five  species,  all  abundaiilly  and  generally  di>- 
trihuled,  via.  i.Bii««*oiiiu  m/ui,  Bp,;  Ihe  wooilfhat 
shrike,  Lamai  mrriilianiilii,  Linn.;  /..  ninor,  Linn.;  /j. 
prrtoiHitut,  Tem.;  and  Ttlrphmia  cucuUiilai,  fir. 

2.  Spfeiul  BibUral  A'o/i<*<.— There  are  but  two  allu- 
Hona  to  the  singing  of  birds  in  Ihe  Scriptures,  Eccles. 
xii,4  and  Psa.  cir,  12,"  By  ihem  shall  the  tiiwla  {T.'v) 
of  the  heaven  have  their  halniation  which  ung  among 
the  branches."  As  Ihe  psalmist  is  here  speaking  oT  the 
sides  of  streams  and  rivers  ("  By  Ihem"),  he  probably 
had  in  his  mind  the  bulbul  of  the  couniry,  or  Paleslina 
uighlingale  (/7os  ranliopggiuM,  Hcmpr.),  a  bird  not 
vei>'  far  removed  from  the  thrush  tribe,  and  a  closely 
allied  species  of  which  is  the  true  bulhul  of  Persia  and 
India.  This  lovely  songster,  whose  notes,  for  volume  and 
variety,  surpass  those  of  ibe  nightingale,  wanting  only 
the  Hnal  cadence,  abounds  in  all  the  wooded  districts  of 
Palestine,  and  e^iecially  by  the  banks  of  the  Jordan, 
where  in  tbe  early  momingit  Dili  the  air  with  iis  munc. 

In  one  passage  (Ezek.  xxxix,  4),  tnpjior  is  joined 
with  Ihe  epithet  a 75  (ravenous),  which  may  Tery  well 
describe  the  raven  and  the  crow,  both  passerine  birdt^ 
yet  caninn-feedeia.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  stieteh  Ihe 
interpreUtion  so  as  lo  include  raptorial  birds,  which  are 
dislingnished  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic  by  so  many  spedflo 
appellations. 

Wiih  the  exception  of  the  raven  tribe,  there  is  no 
prohibition  in  the  Laviiicil  law  against  any  passerine 
birds  being  used  for  food ;  while  tbe  wanlon  destruction 
or  extirpaiion  of  any  species  was  guarded  against  by 
the  humane  provisinii  in  Deul.  iitii,  6.  Small  birds 
were  therefore  probably  as  ordinary  an  article  or  con- 
sumption among  the  Israelites  as  tbey  sliU  are  in  Ibe 
markeu  bolh  of  Che  Gmtinent  and  of  Ibe  East,  lite 
inquiry  of  our  Lord,  "Are  not  five  sparrows  sold  for  two 
farthings?"  (Luke  xii,6),"Are  not  two  sparrows  sold 
for  a  farthing?" (Matt,  x,  29),  prants  lo  their  ordinary 
exposure  for  sale  in  his  time.  AC  tlie  present  day  the 
markets  nf  Jeru«alem  and  Jalb  are  attended  by  many 
■■  fowlers"  who  offer  for  sale  long  strings  of  tittle  birds  of 
various  species,  chiefly  sparrows,  wagtails,  and  larka. 
These  are  also  frequently  sold  ready  plucked,  trussed  in 
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TOWS  of  about  a  dozen  on  slender  wooden  skewers,  and  [ 
are  cooked  and  eaten  like  kabobs.    See  Uackett,  JUut, 
qf  Script,  p.  86. 

8.  Modei  of  Capture, — It  may  well  excite  surprise 
how  such  vast  numbers  can  be  taken,  and  how  they  can 
be  vended  at  a  price  too  small  to  have  purchased  the 
powder  required  for  shooting  them.  But  the  gun  is 
never  used  in  their  pursuit.  The  ancient  methods  of 
fowling  to  which  we  find  so  many  allusions  in  the 
Scriptures  are  still  pursued,  and,  though  simple,  are  none 
the  less  effective.  The  art  of  ibwling  is  spoken  of  no 
less  than  seven  times  in  connection  with  "IIDS,  e.  g.  **a 
bird  caught  in  the  snare,"  **  bird  hasteth  to  the  snare,*" 
**  fall  in  a  snare,'*  **  escaped  out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowl- 
er.** There  is  also  one  still  more  precise  allusion,  in 
Ecdes.  xi,  80,  to  the  well-known  practice  of  using  decoy 
or  call  birds,  wip^il  ^pfvrr^  iv  KopraWtft,  The  ref- 
erence in  Jer.  V,  27, "  As  a  cage  is  full  of  birds **(D^B'19), 
is  probably  to  the  same  mode  of  snaring  birds. 

There  are  four  or  five  simple  methods  of  fowling  prac- 
ticed at  this  day  in  Palestine  which  are  probably  iden- 
tical with  those  alluded  to  in  the  Old  Test.  The  sim- 
plest, but  by  no  means  the  least  successful,  among  the 
dexterous  Bedawin,  is  fowling  with  the  throw -stick. 
The  only  weapon  used  is  a  short  stick,  about  eighteen 
inches  long  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  chase 
is  conduct^  after  the  fashion  in  which,  as  we  read,  the 
Australian  natives  pursue  the  kangaroo  with  their  boom- 
erang. When  the  game  has  been  discovered,  which  is 
generally  the  red-legged  great  partridge  {CaccahU  mxx- 
cUiiiSf  Mey.)j  the  desert  partridge  (AmmopenUx  /feyt, 
Gr.),  or  the  little  busurd  (Otix  tetrax^  Linn.),  the  stick 
is  hurled  with  a  revolving  motion  so  as  to  strike  the  legs 
of  the  bird  as  it  runs,  or  sometimes  at  a  rather  higher 
elevation,  so  that  when  the  victim,  alarmed  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  weapon,  begins  to  rise,  its  wings  are 
struck  and  it  is  slightly  disabled.  The  fleet  pursuers 
soon  come  up,  and,  using  their  burnouses  as  a  sort  of 
net,  catch  and  at  once  cut  the  throat  of  the  game.  The 
Mussulmans  rigidly  observe  the  Mosaic  injunction  (Lev. 
xvii,  13)  to  spill  the  blood  of  every  slain  animal  on  the 
ground.  This  primitive  mode  of  fowling  is  confined  to 
those  birds  which,  like  the  red-legged  partridges  and 
bustards,  rely  for  safety  chiefly  on  their  running  powers, 
and  are  with  difficulty  induced  to  take  flight.  Tris- 
tram once  witnessed  the  capture  of  the  little  desert 
IMirtridge  (A  mmoperdix  Heyt)  by  this  method  in  the  wil- 
derness near  Hebron;  an  interesting  illustration  of  the 
expression  in  1  Sam.  xxvi,  20, "  as  when  one  doth  hunt 
a  partridge  in  the  mountains.** 

A  more  scientific  method  of  fowling  Is  that  alluded  to 
in  Ecclua.  xi,  80,  by  the  use  of  decoy-birds.  The  birds 
employed  for  this  purpose  are  very  carefully  trained 
and  perfectly  tame,  that  they  may  utter  their  natural 
call-note  without  any  alarm  from  the  neighborhood  of 
man.  Partridges,  quails,  larks,  and  plovers  are  taken 
by  this  kind  of  fowling,  especially  the  two  former.  The 
decoy-bird,  in  a  cage,  is  placed  in  a  concealed  position, 
while  the  fowler  is  secreted  in  the  neighborhood,  near 
enough  to  manage  his  gins  and  snares.  For  game  birds 
a  common  method  is  to  construct  of  brushwood  a  narrow 
run  leading  to  the  cage,  sometimes  using  a  sort  of  bag- 
net  within  the  brushwood.  This  has  a  trap-door  at  the 
entrance,  and  when  the  dupe  has  entered  the  run,  the 
door  is  dropped.  Great  numbers  of  quail  are  taken  in 
this  manner  in  spring.  SometimeSf  instead  of  the  more 
elaborate  decoy  of  a  run,  a  mere  cage  with  an  open  door 
is  placed  in  front  of  the  decoy-bird,  of  course  well  con- 
cealed by  grass  and  herbage,  and  the  door  is  let  fall  by 
a  string,  as  in  the  other  method.  For  larks  and  other 
smaller  birds  the  decoy  is  used  in  a  somewhat  different 
manner.  The  cage  is  placed  without  concealment  on 
the  ground,  and  springes,  nets,  or  horse-hair  nooses  are 
laid  round  it  to  entangle  the  feet  of  those  which  curios- 
ity attracts  to  the  stranger;  or  a  net  is  so  contrived  as 
to  be  drawn  over  them,  if  the  cage  be  placed  in  a  thick- 


et or  among  brushwood.  Immense  irambers  en  be 
taken  by  this  means  in  a  very  short  space  of  riox. 
Traps,  the  door  of  which  overbalances  by  the  weight  d 
the  bird,  exactly  like  the  traps  used  by  the  shepfaenii 
on  the  Sussex  downs  to  take  wheatears  and  larks,  si 
constructed  by  the  Bedawin  boys,  and  also  the  bocK- 
hair  springes  so  familiar  to  all  Englisb  schooibov^ 
though  these  devices  are  not  wholesale  enough  to  rppsr 
the  professional  fowler.  It  is  to  the  noose  on  the  gnmA 
that  reference  is  made  in  Psa.  cxxiy,  7,  ^  The  wdmk  h 
broken,  and  we  are  escaped.**  In  the  towns  and  garden 
great  numbers  of  birds,  starlings  and  others,  are  taken 
for  the  markets  at  night  by  means  of  a  large  loose  mt 
on  two  poles,  and  a  lantern,  which  startles  the  birds 
from  their  perch,  when  they  fall  into  the  nee 

At  the  season  of  migration  imm^ise  norabos  of  tnrd^ 
and  especially  quails,  are  taken  by  a  yet  more  simfM 
method.  When  notice  has  been  given  of  the  arrival  U 
a  flight  of  quails,  the  whole  village  turns  out.  Tte 
birds,  fatigued  by  their  long  flight, ^nerally  descend  ic 
rest  in  some  open  space  a  few  acres  in  extent.  Tb« 
fowlers,  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  in  number.  sprf»i 
themselves  in  a  circle  round  them,  and,  extending  ib«ir 
large  loose  burnouses  with  both  arms  before  theni,  ptii- 
tly  advance  towards  the  centre,  or  to  some  spot  vhm 
they  take  care  there  shall  be  some  low  brushwood.  Tb£ 
birds,  not  seeing  their  pursuers,  and  only  slightly  alano- 
ed  by  the  cloaks  spread  before  theno,  b^^n  to  nm  to- 
gether without  taking  flight,  until  they  are  hemmea 
into  a  very  sAaall  space.  At  a  given  signal  the  Thr4e 
of  the  pursuers  naake  a  din  on  all  sides,  and  the  flf<fc, 
not  seeing  any  mode  of  escape,  rush  htiddled  togeihtr 
into  the  bushes,  when  the  burnouses  are  thrown  ora 
them,  and  the  whole  are  easily  captured  by  hand. 

Although  we  have  evidence  that  dogs' were  used  \x 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  Indians  in  ibe 
chase,  yet  there  is  no  allusion  in  Scripture  to  their  be- 
ing so  employed  among  the  Jews,  nor  does  it  appesr 
that  any  of  the  ancients  employed  the  sagacity  of  tbf 
dog,  as  we  do  that  of  the  pointer  and  setter,  as  an  acx- 
iliary  in  the  chase  of  winged  game.  At  the  pmfrt 
day  the  Bedawin  of  Palestine  employ,  in  the  pumic  r/ 
larger  game,  a  very  valuable  race  of  greyhounds,  eqeil- 
ling  the  Scottish  staghound  in  size  and  srrengrh;  hat 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  have  a  strong  prvjodice 
against  the  unclean  animal,  and  never  cultivate  iu  in- 
stinct for  any  further  purpose  than  that  of  pn^tecrir  z 
their  houses  and  flocks  (Job  xxx,  1 ;  Isa.  Ivi.  ICi  ari 
of  remo>'ing  the  offal  fn>m  their  towns  and  viUape*. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  its  use  has  been  neglected  ^r 
purposes  which  would  have  entsiled  the  constant  din- 
ger of  defilement  from  an  unclean  animal,  besides  rb« 
risk  of  being  compelled  to  reject  as  food  game  vfairii 
might  be  torn  by  the  dogs  (comp.  Exod.  xxii,  31 ;  Lrr. 
xxii,  8,  etc). 

Whether  falconry  was  ever  employed  as  a  mode  «f 
fowling  or  not  is  by  no  means  so  clear.  Its  antiquitT 
is  certainly  much  greater  than  the  introduction  of  d(^ 
in  the  chase  of  birds;  and  from  the  statement  of  Aris- 
totle {Amm,  Hist,  ix,  24),  "In  the  city  of  Thracv,  for- 
merly called  Cedropolis,  men  hunt  birds  in  the  marshri 
with  the  help  of  hawks,**  and  from  the  allosinfi  to  the 
use  of  falconry  in  India,  according  to  Phc^ins's  abridge- 
ment of  Ctesias,  we  may  presume  that  the  art  was 
known  to  the  neighbors  of  the  ancient  Israelites  (ne  ilm 
iElian,  IM  Nat,  A  nim,  iv,  26,  and  Pliny,  x,  8>.  Fak**- 
ry,  however,  requires  an  open  and  not  ver>'  rugged  cooo- 
try  for  iu  successful  pursuit,  and  Palestine  west  of  ih« 
Jordan  is  in  its  whole  extent  ill  adapted  for  this  specif* 
of  chase.  At  the  present  day  falconry  is  practiced  viTb 
much  care  and  skill  by  the  Arab  inhabitants  of  Syria. 
though  not  in  Judaea  proper.  It  it,  indeed,  the  faroriie 
amusement  of  all  the  Bedawin  of  Asia  and  Africa,  sni 
esteemed  an  exclusively  m»ble  sport,  only  to  be  iiHhihre«t 
in  by  wealthy  sheiks.  The  rarest  and  most  valuable 
species  of  hunting  falcon  (Faleo  /on/rrmj;  Linn.),  the  br- 
ner,  is  a  native  of  the  Lebanon  and  of  the  northern  hBif 
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of  Palestine.  It  is  highly  prized  by  the  inhabitants, 
ind  the  young  are  taken  from  the  nest  and  sold  for  a 
considerable  price  to  the  chieftains  of  the  Uauran. 
Forty  pounds  sterling  is  no  uncommon  price  for  a  well- 
trained  falcon.  A  description  of  falconry  as  now  prac- 
ticed among  the  Arabs  would  be  out  of  place  here,  as 
there  is  no  direct  allusion  to  the  subject  in  the  Old  or 
New  Test. — Smith.    See  Fowlkb. 

Sparrow.  Anthony,  a  learned  English  prelate, 
wea  bom  at  Depden,  in  Suffolk,  and  was  first  a  scholar 
uid  then  a  fellow  of  Queen^s  College,  Cambridge.  He, 
vith  others,  was  ejected  from  his  fellowship  in  1643  for 
oyalty  and  refusing  the  covenant.  Soon  afterwards  he 
iccepted  the  rectory  of  Uawkedon,  Suffolk,  but,  before 
le  had  held  it  above  five  weeks,  was  ejected  for  reading 
be  Common  Prayer.  After  the  Restoration  he  retum- 
>d  to  his  living,  was  elected  one  of  the  preachers  at 
3ury  St.  Edmund's,  and  was  made  archdeacon  of  Sud- 
>ury  and  a  prebendary  of  Ely.  About  1664  he  was 
tlected  master  of  Queen's  CoUege,and  resigned  Bury  St. 
Edmund's  and  the  Uawkedon  rcctorv.  He  was  conse- 
rated  bishop  of  Exeter,  Nov.  8, 1667,  and  bishop  of  Nor- 
rich  in  1678.  He  died  in  May,  1685.  He  wrote,  Rti- 
ionaie  of  th&  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the  Church 
f  England  (Lond.  1657,  12mo) :  — also  a  ColUtctwn  of 
irtidesj  IiyunctionSy  Canons^  Orders^  etc  (1671,  4to). 
(ee  Chalmera,  Bing,  Diet,  s.  v.;  Allibone,  Did.  tf  Brit, 
ind  Amer,  Authors,  s.  v. 

Sparrow,  Patrick  J.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  di- 
ine,  was  bom  in  Lincoln  County,  N.  C,  in  18^2.  His 
itber  died  while  he  was  quite  young,  and,  owing  to 
he  poverty  of  his  mother,  he  was  hired  out  to  assist  in 
upporiing  the  family.  The  family  in  which  he  worked 
ecaroe  interested  in  him,  and  placed  him  in  the  Bethel 
Lcademy,  S.  C,  then  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Samuel 
V'illiamson.  He  remained  in  that  institution  about 
ighteen  months,  and  thb  was  all  the  academical  edu- 
auon  he  ever  received,  never  having  enjoyed  the  ad- 
antages  of  a  collegiate  or  theological  course.  After 
iavin^  the  academy  he  engaged  in  teaching  and  study- 
ig  with  such  assistance  as  he  could  obtain,  until  he  was 
censed  by  Bethel  Presbytery  in  1826.  His  first  charge 
sa  Washington  and  Long  Creek  churches  in  his  na- 
ve county,  in  1828  he  removed  to  Lincolnton,  N.C., 
here  he  was  engaged  in  preaching  and  teaching;  in 
!31  he  became  pastor  of  Unity  Church  in  the  same 
>unty ;  and  in  1834  of  the  Church  in  Salisbury,  N.  C. 
:  was  while  in  this  charge  that  a  joint  effort  was  made 
V  Concord  and  Bethel  presbyteries  to  build  up  a  lit- 
rary  institution  for  the  education  of  young  men  for 
ie  ministry.  The  men  selected  as  suitable  agents  to 
tide  the  funds  were  Kev.  P.  J.  Sparrow  and  Rev.  R  H. 
[orrison.  They  were  so  successful  in  their  work  that 
le  institution  was  put  iu  operation  in  March,  18S7,  re- 
aving the  name  of  Davidson  College.  Dr.  Sparrow 
as  chosen  the  first  professor  of  languages  in  this  insti- 
ition,  the  duties  of  which  position  he  continued  to 
bcharge  until  1840,  when  he  received  a  call  from  the 
ullege  Church  in  Prince  Edward  County,  Ya.,  and  be- 
ime  its  pastor  in  1841.  He  was  at  that  time  in  the 
rime  of  hb  manhood,  both  intellectually  and  physical- 
',  was  a  most  indefatigable  student,  greatly  in  love 
ith  work,  and  was  willing  to  undertake  any  labor, 
[»weveT  arduous  or  self-denying.  While  thus  preach- 
\g  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  presidency  of  Hampden 
idney  College,  and  he  was  invited  to  occupy  that  po- 
tion temporarily ;  he  accepted,  and  immediately  wrote 
It  a  full  course  of  lectures  to  the  senior  class  on  moral 
[lilosophy,  and  as  a  result  he  was  elected  permanent 
resident,  and  continued,  as  long  as  he  remained  there, 
»  perform  the  duties  of  president  of  the  college  as 
ell  aa  pastor  of  the  Church.  In  1847-48  he  re- 
oved  to  Alabama,  and  became  principal  of  the  Pres- 
irterian  high -school  in  Eutaw;  in  1849  was  stated 
ipply  to  Burton's  Hill  Church ;  in  1850  became  a 
acher  in  Newbem,  and  soon  after  began  preaching 


at  Marion,  also  laboring  as  a  missionary  in  South  Ala- 
bama Presbytery.  In  1858  he  seuled  in  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  where  he  remained  until  1861-62.  when  he  re- 
moved to  Cahaba,  Ala.,  where  he  died,  Nov\  10,  1867. 
See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist,  Almanac,  1868,  p. 869;  David- 
son, Hist,  of  Presb,  Ch,  in  Ky,  p.  40.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Sparah^a  {the  air  which  enters  into  andpermeaies 
the  human  body),  in  Hindd  mythology,  is  a  surname  of 
the  wind-god,  whose  usual  name  is  Panma, 

Sparta,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  daughter  of 
Eurotas,  and  wife  of  Lacedemon.  The  latter  gave  his 
own  name  to  the  kingdom  over  which  he  reigned,  and 
the  name  of  his  wife  to  its  capital  city  (Pausan.  ill,  1, 
3 ;  Schol.  Eurip.  Orest,  615). 

Spar'ta  (Sirdprri,  1  Mace  xiv,  16;  AcuKSaifioviot, 
2  Mace  V,  9 :  A.  V.  "  Lacedaemonians**).  In  the  history 
of  the  Maccabees  mention  is  made  of  a  remarkable  cor- 
respondence between  the  Jews  and  the  Spartans,  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  The  alleged 
facts  are  brieflv  these.  When  Jonathan  endeavored  to 
strengthen  his  government  by  foreign  alliances  (about 
B.C.  144),  he  sent  to  Sparta  to  renew  a  friendly  inter- 
course which  had  been  begun  at  an  earlier  time  between 
Areus  and  Onias  [see  Arkus;  ONiA8],on  the  ground  of 
their  common  descent  from  Abraham  (1  Mace,  xii,  5- 
23).  The  embassy  was  favorably  received,  and  after 
the  death  of  Jonathan  "  the  friendship  and  league"  was 
renewed  with  Simon  (1  Mace  xiv,  16-23).  No  results 
are  deduced  from  this  correspondence,  which  is  recorded 
in  the  narrative  without  comment;  and  imperfect  cop- 
ies of  the  official  documents  are  given,  as  in  the  case  of 
similar  n^otiations  with  the  Romans.  Several  ques- 
tions arise  out  of  these  statements  as  to  (1)  the  people 
described  under  the  name  Spartans,  (2)  the  relationship 
of  the  Jews  and  Spartans,  (3)  the  historic  character  of 
the  events,  and  (4)  the  persons  referred  to  under  the 
names  Onias  and  Areus.  For  the  general  history  of 
Sparta  itself,  see  Smith,  Diet,  of  Geog,  s.  v. 

1.  The  whole  context  of  the  passage,  as  weU  as  the 
independent  reference  to  the  connection  of  the  **  Lace- 
diemonians"  and  Jews  in  2  Maoc.  v,  9,  seem  to  prove 
clearly  that  the  reference  is  to  the  Spartans,  properly 
so  called.  Josephus  evidently  understood  the  records 
in  this  sense,  and  the  other  interpretations  which  have 
been  advanced  are  merely  conjectures  to  avoid  the  sup- 
posed difficulties  of  the  literal  interpretation.  Thus 
Michaelis  conjectured  that  the  words  in  the  original 

text  were  D">TiBO,  liBO  (Obad.20,  see  Gesen.  The^ 
sour,  B.  v.),  which  the  translators  read  erroneously  as 
:d"tBD,  D^:d"tBD,  and  thus  substituted  Sparta  for  Se- 
pharad  (q.  v.).  Frankel,  again  {Monatsschrift,  1868, 
p.  456),  endeavors  to  show  that  the  name  Spartans  may 
have  been  given  to  the  Jewish  settlement  at  Nisibis,  the 
chief  centre  of  the  Armenian  dispersion.  But  against 
these  hypotheses  it  may  be  ui^ged  conclusively  that  it 
is  incredible  that  a  Jewish  colonv  should  have  been  so 

» 

completely  separated  from  the  mother  state  as  to  need 
to  be  reminded  of  itJi  kindred,  and  also  that  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  government  of  this  strange  city  (1  Mace, 
xii,  20,  j3rt(TiX€?'»c ;  'tiv,  20.  dpxovrsQ  xal  r)  itoXiq)  should 
have  corresponded  with  those  of  Sparta  itself. 

2.  The  actual  relationship  of  the  Jews  and  Spartans 
(2  Mace.  V,  9,  ffvyyevna)  is  an  ethnological  error  which 
it  is  difficult  to  trace  to  its  origin.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Jews  regarded  the  Spartans  as  the  representatives 
of  the  Pelasgi,  the  supposed  descendants  of  Peleg,  the 
son  of  Eber  (Stillingfieet,  Oiigines  Sacrcs,  iii,  4,  15; 
Ewald,  Gesch,  iv,  277,  note),  just  as  in  another  place 
the  Pergamenes  trace  back  their  friendship  ^vith  the 
Jews  to  a  connection  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Josephus, 
Ant,  xiv,  10,  22);  if  this  were  so,  they  might  easily 
spread  their  opinion.  It  is  certain,  from  an  indepen- 
dent passage,  that  a  Jewish  colony  existed  at  Sparta 
at  an  early  time  (1  Mace,  xv,  23) :  and  the  important 
settlement  of  the  Jews  in  Cyrene  may  have  contribu* 
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ted  to  favor  the  notion  of  some  intimate  connection  be- 
tween the  two  races.  The  belief  in  this  relationship 
appears  to  have  continued  to  later  times  (Joeephus, 
War^  iy  26,  1),  and,  however  mistaken,  may  be  paral- 
leled by  other  popular  legends  of  the  Eastern  origin  of 
Greek  states.  I'he  various  hypotheses  proposed  to  sup- 
port the  truth  of  the  statement  are  examined  by  Wems- 
dorff  {De  Fide  Lib.  Mace  §  94),  but  probably  no  one  now 
would  maintain  iU 

8.  The  incorrectness  of  the  opinion  on  which  the  in- 
tercourse was  based  ii  obviously  no  objection  to  the  fact 
of  the  intercourse  itself;  and  the  very  obscurity  of  Spar- 
ta at  the  time  makes  it  extremely  unlikely  that  any  for- 
ger would  invent  such  an  incident  But  it  is  urged 
that  the  letters  said  to  have  been  exchanged  are  evi- 
dently not  genuine,  since  they  betray  their  dctitious  or- 
igin negatively  by  the  absence  of  characteristic  forms 
of  expression,  and  positively  by  actual  inaccuracies.  To 
this  it  may  be  replied  that  the  SparUn  letters  (1  Mace 
xii,  20-23 ;  xiv,  20-23)  are  extremely  brief,  and  exist 
onlv  in  a  translation  of  a  translation,  so  that  it  is  unrea- 
sonable  to  expect  that  any  Doric  peculiarities  should 
have  been  preserved.  The  Hellenistic  translator  of  the 
Hebrew  original  would  naturally  render  the  text  before 
him  without  any  regard  to  what  might  have  been  its 
original  form  (xii,  22-25,  e/p^vi;,  icn^ni ;  xiv,  20,  ditX" 
^().  On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  the  name  of 
the  second  king  of  Sparta  in  the  first  letter  (xii,  20) 
and  of  both  kings  in  the  second  (xiv,  20)  is  probably  to 
be  explained  by  the  political  circumstances  under  which 
the  letters  were  written.  The  text  of  the  first  letter,  as 
given  by  Joaephus  (Ant,  xii, 4, 10),  contains  some  vari- 
ations, and  a  very  remarkable  additional  clause  at  the 
end.    The  second  letter  is  apparently  only  a  fragment. 

4.  The  difficulty  of  fixing  the  date  of  the  first  corre- 
spondence Is  increased  by  the  recurrence  of  the  names 
involved.  Two  kings  bore  the  name  Areus,  one  of 
whom  reigned  RC.  309-265,  and  the  other,  his  grand- 
son, died  B.C.  257,  being  only  eight  years  old.  The 
same  name  was  also  bume  by  an  adventurer  who  occu- 
pied a  prominent  position  at  Sparta  about  B.C.  184  (Po- 
lyb.  xxiii,  11, 12).  In  Judiea,  again,  three  high-priests 
bore  the  name  Onias,  the  first  of  whom  held  office  B.C. 
830^309  (or  800);  the  second,  RC.  240-226;  and  the 
third,  about  RC.  198-171.  Thus  Onias  I  was  for  a  short 
time  contemporary  with  Areus  1,  and  the  correspondence 
has  been  commonly  assigned  to  them  (Palmer,  De  Kpist. 
etc  [Darmst.  1828] ;  Grimm,  On  1  Mace.  xii).  But  the 
position  of  Judssa  at  that  time  was  not  such  as  to  make 
the  contraction  of  foreign  alliances  a  likely  occurrence ; 
and  the  special  circumstances  which  are  said  to  have 
directed  the  attention  of  the  Spartan  king  to  the  Jews 
as  likely  to  effect  a  diversion  against  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes  when  he  was  engaged  in  the  war  with  Cassander, 
RC.  302  (Palmer,  quoted  by  Grimm,  loc.  cit.\  are  not 
completely  satisfactory,  even  if  the  priesthood  of  Onias 
can  be  extende<l  to  the  later  date.  E wald  (Gesch.  iv, 276, 
277,  note)  supposes  that  the  letter  was  addressed  to  Onias 
II  during  his  minority,  B.O.  290-240,  in  the  course  of 
the  wars  with  Demetrius.  Josephus  is  probably  cor- 
rect in  fixing  the  event  in  the  time  of  Onias  III  {Ant. 
xii,  4,  10).  The  last-named  Areus  may  have  assumed 
the  royal  title,  if  that  is  not  due  to  an  exaggerated 
translation,  and  the  absence  of  the  name  of  a  second 
king  is  at  once  explained  (Ussher,  AmtaUiSt  A.C  183; 
Herzfeld,  Gesch.  d.  V.  Itr.  I,  215-218).  At  the  time 
when  Jonathan  and  Simon  made  negotiations  with 
Sparta  the  succession  of  kings  had  ceased.  The  last 
absolute  ruler  was  Nabis,  who  was  assassinated  RC. 
192.  (Wemsdorff,  De  Fide  Lib.  Mace  §  93-1 12 ;  Grimm, 
foe  cU.y  Herzfeld,  loc.  cit.  The  early  literature  of  the 
subject  Lb  given  by  Wemsdorff.) — Smith. 

Bparti,  in  Grecian  mythology,  were  the  warriors 
who  sprang  from  the  dragons'  teeth  sown  by  Cadmus  at 
the  behest  of  Minerva.  They  slew  each  other  until 
only  five  were  left  alive,  whose  names  were  Echion, 
Udseus,  Pelor,  Chthouius,  and  Hypercnor.     These  sur- 


vivors became  the  builders  of  Thebes,  and  firoB  tba 
the  five  tribes  of  its  subsequent  population  derived  \hm 
names  (ApoUod.  iii,  4, 1 ;  Pausaii.  ix,  5, 1 ;  10, 1,  etc). 

Sparton,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  (1)  the  m 
of  Myceneus,  who  was  said  to  be  the  foonder  of  dtt 
sUte  of  Mycene  (Pausan.  ii,  16,  8) ;  (2)  A  son  of  Tm- 
menus  (ibid,  vii,  6,  2). 

Sparrer,  a  richly  embroidered  doth  used  as  a  ce- 
opy  over  a  pulpit,  tomb,  or  bed.    See  Tbstkr. 

Bpatnlarla,  a  term  found  in  English  inveotorin 
of  ecclesiastical  vestments  descriptive  of  the  omaBmai 
apparel  placed  round  the  neck  and  wrists  of  the  alb. 

Spaulding,  Jusriif,  a  minister  of  the  Metbor'Jjt 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Moretowo,  Yt^  in  iwi 
and  joined  the  New  England  Conference  in  1823.  He 
served  in  the  capacity  of  an  itinerant  preacher,  a  pn> 
siding  elder,  and  a  missionary'  to  South  AiDerica.  H< 
was  once  a  member  of  the  General  Coolerence.  Ht 
sustained  a  superannuated  relation  to  ibe  New  Enxf- 
shire  Conference  for  several  veara  before  his  desii 
which  took  place  in  his  native  town  in  1865l  He  v» 
an  able  minister,  a  good  scholar,  and  gentlemanly  in  ha 
deportment.  See  Mittutes  ofAfmual  dmfnmicet,  1^ 
p.  81. 

Spear  (Xoyxi),  John  xix,  4;  2  Mao&  xv,  11 :  7»- 
aS^j  Judith  ix,  7;  iopv^  xi,  2;  Eoclua.  xxix.  13,1.  iV 
next  most  effective  piece  of  offensive  armor  to  ib 
sword,  being  designed  for  fighting  at  a  short  diASDce. 
Of  this  weapon  among  the  Hebrews  we  ooeet  with  m- 
eral  kinds,  each  of  which  appears  to  have  its  distioeirc 
name.    See  Akms. 

1.  The  chanith  (r*^*n),  a  "spear"  by  eminence.  Ia^ 
that  of  the  largest  kind,  as  appears  from  various  rr> 
cumstances  attending  its  mention.  It  was  the  vetfM 
of  Goliath— its  staff  like  a  weaver's  beam,  the  inw  hf* 
alone  weighing  600  shekels,  about  twen^-five  pma^ 
(1  Sam.  xWi,  7,  45;  2  Sam.  xxi,  19;  1  Cbmn.xx,&. 
and  also  of  other  giants  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  21 ;  1  Chma  xi. 
23)  and  mighty  warriors  (2  Sam.  ii,  23;  xxiii,  I^;  i 
Chron.  xi,  11,  20).  The  chamtk  was  the  haUtoal  coe- 
fianion  of  king  Saul — a  fit  weapon  for  one  of  his  gigsBa- 
stature — planted  at  the  head  of  his  akeping-y^ace  «1ki 
on  an  expedition  (1  Sam.  xxv,  7,  8,  11,  12, 16,  23><r 
held  in  his  hand  when  mustering  bis  forces  (xxii^'; 
and  on  it  the  dying  king  is  leaning  when  we  catdi  mi 
last  glimpse  of  his  stately  figure  oo  the  field  of  Gi^ 
(2  Sam.  i,  6).  His  fits  of  anger  or  madnes  faersve 
even  more  terrible  to  us  when  we  find  that  it  was  ii» 
heavy  weapon,  and  not  the  lighter  **  javelin*  (ai  i^ 
A.T.  renders  it),  that  he  cast  at  David  (I  Saax,  xrki. 
10, 1 1 ,  xLx,  9, 10)  and  at  Jonathan  (xx,  3).  A  strikinic 
idea  of  the  weight  and  force  of  this  pondeioos  st«  viy 
be  gained  from  the  fact  that  a  mc^re  ba<^  thrust  fnc 
the  band  of  Abner  was  enough  to  drive  its  b«tt  e^i 
through  the  body  of  Asahel  (2  Sam.  ii,  23).  Tli«  c^ 
nith  is  mentioned  also  in  1  Sam.  xiii,  19,  "221  xxi,  ^;  * 
Kings  xi,  10 ;  1  Chron.  xxiii,  9,  and  in  nuraenNis  [«■ 
sages  of  poetry. 

2.  Apparently  lighter  than  the  preceding,  aad  it 
more  than  one  passage  distinguished  from  it,  was  i^ 
kid6n  ('O^^S),  to  which  the  word  "ja\-eMn'  perti^ 
best  answers  (Ewald,  Wur/spiess).  It  woah)  be  the  «j^ 
propriate  weapon  for  such  manoeuvring  as  that  dpwri^^ 
in  Josh,  viii,  14-27,  and  could  with  ease  be  hfM  oc:- 
stretched  for  a  considerable  time  (ver.  18,  26;  A  ^ 
"spear**).  When  not  in  action  the  Hddm  was  csrr^' 
on  the  back  of  the  warrior,  between  the  shoukkts  ' 
Sam.  xvii,  6,  "target,**  and  in  the  mari^n  "gcfFK'- 
B«»th  in  this  pas^sagt;  and  in  ver.  45  of  the  same  ebsf^' 
the  HdAn  is  distingiiiithed  from  the  ckamrk.  In  M 
xxxix,  23  (•'spear")  the  allusion  seems  to  be  to  tm 
quivering  of  a  javelin  when  poised  before  huriin|(iL 

3.  Another  kind  of  spear  was  the  rdmack  (H^*^).  ^ 
the  historical  books  it  occurs  in  Numb,  xxv,  7  ("^ 


SPEAR 


913. 


n")  and  in  1  Kings  XTiii,  2S  ("UdikU;"  ed.  1G11,  |  uid  Ababdeli.  Tbey  had  another  jb 
lancen");  also  freqaenlly  in  the  later  book*,  e>p«dally  I  wood,  tapering  lo  ■  sharp  pi>int,wicl 
I  the  oftrn -reairrinft  forainla  Tor  anas,  "shield  and  head;  Kiid  a  itill  lighter  kind,  armeii 
war;"  1  Chron.xii,8  ("  buckler'^,  24  ("ipear");  2  point,  which  WB>  frequently  Fuur-ai. 
'      ~  ,  b;  and  Neh.  it,  t3, 16-21 ;    liroad  and  nearly  flat;  and,  from  tl 


bled  a  dart  now  lued  by  the  people  of  Darfilr  and  other 
African  tribea,  who,  without  any  Klentifle  knowled^ce  nf 
projectiles  and  of  the  cune  of  a  pinbola,  dexterouily 
Nrike  Iheir  enemy  with  iu  falling  point.  Another  in- 
ferior kind  of  jarelin  waa  made  of  reed,  wiih  a  metal 
head;  but  thiacan  scarcely  be  conmdered  a  mililaiy  wesp- 

!aiployed 


'   the   Egyptian   < 

Ht  of  which  were  or  excel- 

m   workmanahip    (Wilkin- 

n,  Amc.  Engpt.  i,  Z!A  Bq.). 

The  Egyptian  ipeannen  were 

,   regularly  drilled  and  taught  to 

1    (ound  of  iTuoipel,     (See  ful- 
'  iwing  page.)     The  prophet 

lat  the  Libyans  and  Ethiupi-  | 
nsfurmed  the  strength  of  the 


impanying 


4.  A  lighter  mi3aile,or  "dan,"  »m  probably  the  iki- 

'^  C^^-? )■  It*  ^"^  signiSes  to  pnjfcl  ot  tad otU, 
ul  unfuttimately  there  ia  nothing  beyond  the  deriva- 
011  lo  guide  u9  to  any  knowledge  of  iu  nature:  see  ! 
hron.  xxiii,  10;  xxxii,  6  ("darts");  Neb.  iv,  17,  23 
■«e  margin);  Job  xxxiii,  IS;  xxxvi,  li;  Joel  ii,  8. 

b.  The  word  thilKt  (aad),the  ordinary  meaning  <if 
rhich  ia  a  rod  at  ^ag,  with  the  derived  force  of  a  baton 
r  sceptre,  ia  used  once  only  with  ■  military  rigniflci- 
ion,fnr  the  "darta"  with  which  Joab  deapalcbed  Abaa- 
KD  (2  Sam.  xviii,  I4).~Sn)tth. 

Other  Hebrew  words  occasionally  tendered  "apear" 
re  *,^^.  lUijru,  the  Aiif^,  or  perhapa  toad,  of  a  lini 
kiD-xxi,  16) ;  and  '^t^'t.  Udaltdl,  a  harpom  (Job 

[Heb.xl,81]), 

in  general  terina  the  spear  may  be  described  . 
ronden  iiajr  surmounted  with  a  head  of  metal,  dou 
itti  and  pointed,  and  carried  by  the 
nfanlry.     Ureat  care  waa  usually  takei 
he  haniUe;  sod  ila  entire  length  wa*  i 

Jer.  ilvi,  4  ;    John  xi»,  84).     Warriors  of  Rigantic  '  seiiled  in 
irength  seem  to  have  prided  theniselres  on  the  length  |  engravuig 
ind  Height  of  their  speare.     The  "ataff  of  (Goliath's  j  corris. 
1*ar  was  like  a  weaver's  beam,  and  ila  head  weighed        The  Asavrian   monnmenta 
»  humlred  shekels  of  iron"   (1  .Sam.  ivii,  T).     The    likewise  exiiibil  specimens  ut 
■lit  end  of  the  spear  was  usually  sIkhI  with  a  metal    heavy-armed  solillers  e(|nip- 
■lint,  for  the  convenience  of  sticking  it  in  the  earth  (2    pcii  with   shield   and  spear.  \„ 
jam.  ii,  ti,  23).  ■  '■-  " 

Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  spear,  or  pike,  was 

mial  head,  into  which  Che  shaft  was  inserted  and  fixed 
■iih  naila.  The  head  waa  of  bronze  or  iron,  often  very 
urge,  and  with  ■  double  edge;  but  the  spear  does  not 
ippcir  to  have  been  furnished  with  a  metal  p«int  at  the 
liber  extremity,  called  aavpi^iip  by  Homer  {IL  xx, 
151),  which  la  still  adopted  in  Turkish,  modern  Kgyp- 
liao,  and  other  spears,  in  order  lo  plant  them  upright  in 
;lw  gmand,  as  the  spear  of  Saul  was  Sxed  near  his  head 
»hi!e  he  "  lay  sleeping  within  the  trench"  (comp.  Virg. 
.F-n,  xii,  130).  Spears  of  thia  kind  may  sometimes 
mne  under  the  denomination  of  Javelina.  the  metal  be- 
HE  intended  as  well  for  a  counterpoise  in  (heir  Hight  as 
Iiir  the  purpoM  above  mentioned;  but  such  an  addition 
lulboseof  Ihe  heavy-armed  infantry  was  neither  requi- 
me  DOT  convenient.  The  Javelin,  lighter  and  shorter 
ihin  the  spear,  was  also  of  wood,  and  similarly  armed 
■ith  a  strong  two-edged  metal  head,  of  an  elongated 
iisiDoiid  or  leaf  shape. 


'•yrlan  Spear- 


•  tapering  it 


SPEAR,  Hoi.Y,  a  lance  with  a  serpent  twined  about 
it,  carrying  a  lantern  (or  the  new  lire  on  Easter-eve. 

Bpear.  Elijah,  a  minister  nf  the  Uethodint  Epis- 
copal Church,  waa  bom  at  Hartford,  \'u,  in  1795.  He 
was  converted  and  commenced  preaching  in  1814,  anil 
entered  the  travelling  ministry  in  1819.  He  received 
the  ordination  ordeacm  June  24, 18'^l,and  that  of  elder 
June  15,  1823.    In  1827  he  was  returned  as  superannu- 

his  ileath,  in  Fomfyet,Vt..  Dec  27,  1863.    See  Hiaulu 
c/Amaul  Cimfirefica,  1864,  p.  110. 

Bpeaiman  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  one 
Heb.  and  one  Greek  word. 

1.  nip,  hmH,  a  rod  (as  often  tendered)  in  the  phrase 
"?i;  f?"?'  (hi^lh  katM,  rred-beati  (A.V.  improperly 
"  company  of  the  tpfamun'*),  i.  e.  the  crocodiie  (q,  v.), 
as  a  symbol  of  Egypt. 

2.  AeCioAo^oc.  dtxioUbai.  This  is  the  Greek  word 
which,  in  the  plural,  Is  rendered  "  spearmen"  in  the  A. 


npceruin  what  kind  or  midien  U  denoted  by  it.  It 
Btrictly  eignifia  oae  who  coven  or  fciurdi  lie  rigif  $ide 
of  »ny  OLie.    Hence  it  has  been  conjectured  th»t,  in  the 

ume  fmiaiiiiis  in  tbe  camp  w  lictnra  did  in  the  city- 
being  appointed  to  apprehend  malefscion,  and  to  guard 
crimiiiela  when  led  to  execution,  and  called  Ji&oXd^oi 
bom  taking  the  right  hand  of  the  prisoner,  who  was 
bound  to  the  left  hand  of  the  Kiiard.  Thia  explanation 
u,  however,  deduced  entirely  tVom  the  etymolngy  of  the 
word,  and  is  open  lo  the  objection  arising  from  the  ira- 
probability  that  Mch  a  number  of  military  lictois  would 
be  on  duty  with  the  force*  of  the  tribune,  aa  that  two 
hundred  o'r  them  at  a  time  enuld  he  ready  to  depart  with 
one  priaoner.  It  seenB  preferable,  therefore,  to  iinder- 
•tand  the  word  aa  denoting  the  guard  of  the  tribune. 
Nor  is  this  contrary  to  the  etymology,  tince  guarding 
lie  right  tidt  may  be  taken  figuratively  to  mean  guard- 


ing the  whole  penon.     Nor  ia  it  atrangc  that  ibw 
chooe  troopa  should  be  employed  on  this  daiy.  fiw 

nf  prisonera  to  be  tried  before  Cataar  waa  nftn.  n  Bmi, 
committed  to  the  pneloriana. — Kiilo.  Chir  iiatslam 
followed  (he  Cr/ncmm  of  the  Vulg_,  and  it  penna  pota- 
ble that  their  rendering  approximato  oumi  oeaiti  ii>  | 
the  true  meaning.  The  reading  of  the  Cod-AkLk 
liivi0a\ovs,  which  ia  literally  followed  by  the  Vtrhw  j 
Syriac  where  the  word  is  translated  "dartrn  siili  ibt  ' 
right  hand."  Lachmann  a<lopta  this  miline.whirhap- 
peara  alaa  to  have  been  that  of  the  Arabic  in  Vihnii 
Polyglot.  Two  hundred  of  the«  soldiera  (omtrdfBIrf 
the  escort  which  accompanied  1'anl  in  the  nitibt  nari 
from  Jenualem  to  Casaita.  They  arc  clearly  di!iil> 
guiahed  both  fiom  the  arpaTiirai,  or  bcavy-amhl  ]r- 
gionariea,  who  only  went  asTaraa  Antipatri*,ai>dfn<iiik 
i]mi{,or  cavalry,  who  continued  thejmniey  ioC>asiri. 
Aa  nothing  is  said  of  the  return  of  theve  trtrops  to  J4. 
rusaletn  after  their  arrival  at  AntipatriK,  we  may  Mt 
that  they  accompanied  the  cavalry  to  (.'aeearra,  aad  tiu> 
strengthens  the  supporition  (hat  Ihej-  were  tmf^ 
light-armed  troops;  an  lightly  amwd,  indeed,  aa  te  tt 
able  to  keep  pace  on  the  march  wiih  mounted  bdMihv 
Meyer  (Koamm/ar,  !d  ed.  ii,  S.  104)  curjectum  ilu 
they  wen  a  particular  kind  Dflipht-atined  truopa  (caltd 
by  the  Komina  Vdila  or  Borarn),  probcbly  either  jn- 
elin-men  or  alingen.  In  a  pafnge  quoted  by  ihe  o- 
peror  CoiiMantine  PorpbyrogeniluB  {rtrm.  i,  1)  (na 
,luhn  of  Philadelphia  they  are  diatingiUKhed  both  frra 
■  be  archera  and  from  tbe  peltaats,OTtarg«tr«a,aiHliiii 
these  are  deacribed  ai  formin);  a  tiody  o[  li|[hl-Bmi. 
troops,  which,  in  the  lOih  ceniuir,  were  niHkr  lb*  o»- 
raand  uf  an  ofllcer  called  a  rwrwiurcA.  Gmtiua,  bDwrif 
waa  of  opinion  that  at  ihia  late  period  the  term  i* 
merely  been  adopted  from  ihe  narrative  in  ibe  ia<. 
and  that  Ihe  uasRe  in  the  IfHh  century  ia  no  safe  gv^ 
lo  its  true  meaning.  Olhrrs  regard  thnn  aa  bd;- 
guards  of  the  governor.  In  Soidaa  and  the  EifmiJt^ 
cum  Magmm,  napafi^o^  is  given  as  the  rquivalHt  it 
iiiin\a^at-  The  word  occurs  again  in  one  of  the  l>- 
lantine  historians,  TheaphyUctua  Simoraita  (iv.  1).  ni 
ia  used  by  him  of  aoldicra  who  were  enipkyed  on  iHt- 
mishing  duty.  — Smith.  InatniiKb,  faiiwcvrr,  aa  tkrt 
were  evidently  a  kind  of  light-amwd  Komaa  tnspk 
and  beiKC,  of  coune.  bore  ihe  ipear  ( krtila,  !f\i^\  ii 
ia  proper  here  lo  give,  by  way  of  supplemetii  to  ibe  r*t- 
ceding  article,  same  account  of  tbia  11  eapui  among  c«- 
tical  nations  of  the  time. 

The  spear  ia  defined  by  Homer,  inpr  ;^ri*rytr  " 
pale  fitted  with  hrome."  The  bmnu,  fur  nhirb  in* 
waa  afterwards  snbMiiuted,  was  indiapennlile  la  ttm 
the  point  (aix)ai.  inuKii,  Homer',  X^7X%  Xrnapha; 
ada,  cuipii,  ^timlttm)  of  the  spear.  Each  of  ibeH  n' 
easential  parts  is  often  put  for  tile  whole,  ao  Ihal  a  i^mi 
is  called  <upu  and  jofxiriov,  oixfi'  '"^  ^^7Vh  ^"* 
the  more  eapecial  t«nn  /itkia,  meanitig  an  mA-bw.  '•* 
used  in  the  same  manner,  because  tbe  pole  of  tbe  ifai 
was  often  tbe  stem  of  a  yooog  asb,  Btrip|)«l  of  its  lot 
and  |)olished.  The  bottom  of  the  Bprar  was  oftn  ca- 
dosed  in  a  pointed  cap  nf  broiue,  called  by  the  ftrn 
writers  onupwr^p,  and  ovpiaj(Of,  and  in  Attic  tw  cis- 
mon  Greek  arvpa{.  By  forcing  this  inlo  lb*  fnmtc 
the  spear  was  dxed  erect.  Under  tbe  genenl  tH» 
katlaiod  tyxocwerc  included  varioiu  kind*  ofminlrv 
of  which  the  principal  were  as  follow*;  Lmtra^\irJt^ 
tbe  lance.  ■  comparatively  sleiHler  spear  comnMaly  as'. 
bytheUreeks.  iUim  (u«nac),the  javdiibowhtbift 
er  and  stronger  than  the  Grecian  lance.  Its  shaft  w*< 
partly  squai«,  and  five  snd  a  half  fe«  lnn)[.  Tbe  bi*'- 
nine  inchca  long,  waa  of  iron.  It  was  need  eitberiDlbfc 
or  to  thrust  with;  it  was  peculiar  to  tbe  I(aniani.aiKl  pi' 
tbe  name  of  pilaid  to  the  diviaon  of  tbe  army  by  wbvh 
itwaaadopted,  Frriioriwriiraiii,aapit,iiaedliy  tbeh^t' 
infantry  of  tbe  Boman  army.  It  waa  edopanl  by  ifc** 
from  the  Samnite*  and  tbe  Tolsd.  lu  abaft  irw  ito^ 
Land  a  balT  feet  long,  ita  point  Are  iocba.     Bwdcs  ib 


SPECIAL  CONFESSION 


Ancient  Oreck  ud  Rnmitii  SpBiin. 

una  Jaailam  tnd  tpimlun  (  mur,  AK6irrun' ),  which 
ppolnbly  denowd  <l»rt^  we  find  the  iiamea  of  vsriomoth- 
<i  <pe»rs  which  were  chtrmclmKJc  of  puliculir  n«tion». 
'niiia,the  ^mam  wu  the  speir  peculiar  to  the  Giols,  and 
thcuritMlhe  BpuipKuliirtotbeHicedonians.  1'h'n 
iru  nMd  both  to  thruw  and  u  a  pike.  It  exceeded  in 
leoftth  all  other  miHiles.  The  Thracian  rom;iA«i,  which 
htil  a  very  long  point,  like  the  blade  ot  a  iHord, 


Thei 


ailed  yronKO,  waa  abort 
TOT  ibarp.  The  tiennins  uaed  it  with  fcreat  effect, 
either  aa  a  lance  or  a  pik&  They  gave  la  each  youth  a 
framea  and  a  ibield  on  coiuing  of  age.  The  Jalarica 
ti  pkalariea  waa  the  ipear  of  the  Sagundnes,  and  waa 
1  of  twisted  ropea.    It  waa  largo 


a  ball  or  lead  al 


dofin 


ength,  ■ 


1  Iragula  were 
chiefljuaed  in  Gaul  and  Spain.  The  traguli  was  prob- 
ably barbed,  ai  it  required  la  be  cut  out  of  Ihe  wound. 
The  oefii  and  coiWu  were  much  anialler  miaailea.  A 
■pear  waa  erected  at  auction!,  and  when  lenden  were 
Kceired  for  public  officei  {localiona).  It  HTTcd  both 
to  annoonee,  by  a  ooaventioiial  aign  conapicuoua  at  a 
dUlaocc,  that  a  aate  was  going  on,  and  to  ihow  that  it 
■at  conducted  under  the  authority  of  the  public  fonc- 
liiinaripa.  Hence  an  auction  was  called  haila,  and  an 
UKdon-iDom  hrutarium,  Itwaa  alao  the  practice  to  aet 
■p  a  Ipear  in  the  court  of  the  CentumTiri  (aea  Smitb'a 
DKt.qfClatt.AMig.  I.  v.^'HaMti"). 
SpecitaJ  Confession,  a  confenion  of  aln  made  by 


Special  Int«Iltloil.  I.  The  celebration  of  the 
Cbiiiiiau  aacrilice  with  the  object  of  gaining  acmie  par- 
tinilar  gift  or  grace.  2.  The  act  uf  receiving  the  holy 
eainiDiiDion  with  the  object  of  obtaining  aume  particu- 
lar grace. 

Bpedal  Psalma,  an  Anglican  term  to  deaignate 
tlie  fad  that  "  proper  paalma  on  certain  daya"  are  ap- 
pninicd  to  he  uaed  in  the  Matlna  and  £Ten-wng  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Theae  dari  are  ChriatmaaMlay, 
Aib-Wedneaday,  Good-Friday,  Eailer-day,  Aacenilon- 
<ay,aad  Wbit. Sunday ^-Lm,  GIom.  of  LUarg.  Ttrnu, 

Bpodftnim  CoUstlo,  the  name  of  ■  tax  pn- 
Tided  for  in  the  Thaodoiitn  Code.  It  waa  ao  called  be- 
eaue  tbis  tribute  waa  commonly  paid  hi  tprrie—u  in 
Km,  wiite,  oil,  iron,  braia,  etc.— fur  the  emperor'a  kf- 


vice.  Being  tlie  ordinary  standing  tax  ol  the  eni|nre, 
it  ia  no  leaa  frequently  styled  indictio  canimica,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  tuptrmiicta  tt  exlritordinariaj  that  ia,  such 
taxes  ai  were  letied  upon  extraordinary  occasions.  I5ee 
Bingham,  CAriit.  Antiq.  bk.  t,  ch.  iii,  §  S. 

Bpeol«B,  Okioim  op.  The  immutability  of  species 
— that  is,  the  law  that  no  really  distinct  kind  of  plant 
or  animal  i>  capable,  by  any  process,  whether  natural  or 
artidcial,  of  being  transforrDed  into  another,  beyond  the 
non-easeutial  limits  of  what  are  technically  denominated 
■    ■    "     ■  of  Scripture  (where  it 


TS^oi,  " 


I  be  contained  ii 

iter  ita  kind,"  constantly  appended  to  the 
of  each  succeanve  creative  act  in  the  fint 
chapter  of  Geneaia)  than  a  conclusion  of  suuad  induc- 

Each  animal  and  plant  has  an  ancestry  of  ita  own ; 
and  reUtiooship  by  deacent  is  admittedly  that  which 
constilules  identity  of  apccies— that  ia  to  aay,  all  the 
animals  of  the  workl  (and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
plants)  which  have  descended  from  the  same  pair  of 
ancestors  belong  to  the  same  species.    That  there  are 

iaience  ia  obrtuua  But  the  question  has  been  mooted 
whether  this  distinction  of  species  is  a  reality  in  nature, 
or  whether  all  animals  may  not  be  lineally  deacended 
from  one,  or,  at  all  eventa,  a  few  original  stocks.  Geol- 
ogy leaches  us  that  no  animals  of  a  higher  order  than 
zoophytes,  mollusks,  and  cruataceana  were  inhatntanta 
of  our  globe  up  tn  the  close  of  the  Silnrian  nra;  that 
the  fiih  then,  for  the  find  time,  made  its  appearance, 
and  afterwards  the  reptile,  in  the  Carboniferous  (era,  and 
then  the  mammal,  at  ■  later  period,  in  the  Tertiarv. 
Were  the  dilTeient  species  of  zoophyCes,  moUusks,  aiid 
cruataceana  of  the  Silurian  ages  and  those  of  the  suc- 
ceeding and  present  atras  all  of  them  the  offspring  of  one 
pair,  or  of  diflferent  paira  of  ancestors,  whose  descend- 
ants had  become  thus  varied  by  the  operation  of  time 
and  the  changed  conditions  of  life?  Again,  were  the 
various  species  of  flshea,  teptilea,  and  mammala  descend- 
ants from  their  severally  respective  pain  of  anceotors, 
or  were  they  all  of  Ihem  Uneal  descendants  of  the  previ- 
ously exiating  inferior  orders  of  animals  of  the  Silurian 
and  its  preceding  eras,  and  all  thus  related  in  blood  Id 
each  other  ?  If  the  various  specie*  bad  each  their  own 
separate  Srst  parenta  and  lineage,  tben  each  of  thoae  an- 
cestors must  hsve  been  produced  by  a  aeparate  act  of 
creative  power,  or,  aa  it  has  been  termed,  by  a  aeparale 


which  k 


e  first 


spark  of  life  in  the  i 
within  the  precincts  of  our  planet;  and  thus  [he  Crea- 
tor muat  have  been  ever  present  with  his  work,  renew- 
ing it  with  life  in  the  various  species  of  animala  and 
plants  with  which  It  has  from  the  beginning  been  sup- 
plied. On  the  other  hand.philosopbeis  have  been  found 
to  insist  that  all  Che  animals  (snd  plants  also)  in  the 
world,  including  man  himself,  have  descended  from  one 
simple  organism,  and  Ihe  operation  of  the  preordained 
laws  of  nsture,  without  the  interference  of  the  I)eitv. 

In  1771  lord  Honboddo,  a  Scotch  Jurist,  hazarded' the 
proposition  that  man  iabuca  highly  developed  balmnn — 
a  proposition  which  has  aince  made  his  name  Ihe  lau^h- 
ing-atock  of  the  literary  world.  About  the  ct<«e  of  the 
last  century  two  French  philonnphen  (De  tiaillel  anil 
La  Marck)  endeavored  to  establish  the  proposition  that 
all  the  higher  orders  of  animals  and  plants  have  been 
derived,by  the  Immutable  laws  of  nature,  from  the  first- 
born and  lowest  items  in  the  scale  of  physical  life;  and 
that  lifeilaelf  is  producible,  by  Ihe  agency  of  caloric  and 
electricity,  fnim  dead  matter^  Thry  alao  held  that  all 
the  qualitiei  and  funcliima  of  animals  have  been  devel- 
oped by  natural ■      ■  ■  ■ 


anizatiun 


It  of 


function,  and  not  function  of  organization.     Their 
ory  of  life,  Iher^ore,  was  that  [be  zoophyte,  which  was 
developed  out  ufaomething  still  more  aimple,  expanded 
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itadf  into  a  moUusk  or  crusUcean ;  that  the  crustacean 
was  developed  into  a  tish,  fishes  into  reptiles  and  birds, 
and  these  again  into  quadruped  mamoialb,  and  the  mam- 
mal into  man. 

This  theory,  so  dishonoring  to  God  and  degrading  to 
roan,  was  at  once  rejected  as  an  aljsurdity  by  the  com- 
mon-sense of  mankind.  It  was,  however,  revived,  with 
a  little  variation,  by  the  author  of  The  Vestiffet  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Creation  (Lond.  1844),  who  in  that 
work  reviewed  the  whole  world  of  life  which  has  been 
supplied  by  geology  and  natural  history,  and  insists  that 
**  the  various  organic  forms  that  are  to  be  found  upon 
the  earth  are  bound  up  in  one — a  fundamental  unity 
pervades  and  embraces  all,  collecting  them  from  the 
humblest  lichen  up  to  the  highest  mammifer  in  one 
system,  the  whole  creation  of  which  must  have  depend- 
ed upon  one  law  or  decree  of  the  Almighty,  though  it 
did  not  all  come  forth  at  one  time.  The  idea  of  a  sep- 
arate creation  for  each  must  appear  totally  inadmissi- 
ble ;"  and  he  argues  that  **  the  whole  train  of  animated 
beings,  from  the  simplest  and  oldest  up  to  the  highest 
and  most  recent,  are  thus  to  be  regarded  as  a  series  of 
advances  of  the  principle  of  development,  that  have  de- 
pended upon  external  physical  circumstances  to  which 
the  resulting  animals  are  appropriate."  As  to  the  ori- 
gin of  vitality,  he  suggests  that  the  first  step  in  the  cre- 
ation of  life  upon  this  planet  was  a  chemico-electric 
operation,  by  which  simple  germinal  vesicles  were  pro- 
duced, and  that  the  advance  from  the  simplest  form  of 
being  to  the  most  complicated  was  through  the  medi- 
um of  the  ordinsry  process  of  generation.  But  in  a  few 
years  the  experiments  of  naturalists  exploded  that  the- 
ory. 

These  speculations,  whimsical  and  absurd  in  concep- 
tion, but  at  the  same  time  most  mischievous  in  tenden- 
cy, have  therefore  long  since  been  rejected  by  the  most 
enlightened  of  our  philosophers,  basing  their  arguments 
on  purely  scientific  principles  and  inductive  reasoning. 
Prof.  Sedgwick,  in  his  preface  to  the  studies  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  p.  cxxviii,  has  declared  that  ge- 
ology, **  as  a  plain  succession  of  monuments  and  facts, 
offers  one  firm  cumulative  argument  against  the  hy- 
pothesis of  development."  Agassiz,  Cuvier,  and  Hugh 
Miller  have  been  equally  strong  in  their  condemnation 
of  the  theory  of  the  transition  of  species. 

The  discussion  of  this  question  has  been  recently  re- 
vive<l  by  the  publication  of  Dr.  Darwin's  Origin  ofSpe^ 
cies.  In  this  work  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  solve 
the  mystery  of  the  creation  of  life  by  seeking  to  estab- 
lish the  proposition  that  every  species  has  been  pro- 
duced by  generation  from  previously  existing  species. 
Darwin's  hypothesis  (for  it  is  nothing  more)  is,  that,  as 
man,  acting  on  the  principle  o($electionf  causes  different 
animals  and  plants  to  produce  varieties,  so  in  nature 
there  is  a  similar  power  of  selection,  originated  and  car- 
ried on  by  the  struggle  of  life,  which  tends  to  produce 
md  perpetuate,  by  the  operation  of  a  natural  law,  vari- 
eties of  organisms  as  distinct  as  those  which  man  cre- 
ates among  domesticated  animals  and  plants.  It  must 
be  conceded  that,  by  the  principle  of  natural  selection, 
we  can  account  for  the  origin  of  many  varieties  of  the 
same  species;  but  that  is  far  short  of  the  proposition 
that  an  accumulation  of  inherited  varieties  may  con- 
stitute a  specific  difference.  No  facts  have  yet  been  es- 
tablished to  warrant  the  inference  that  because  man 
can  produce  varieties  of  species  by  selection  among  do- 
mesticated animals,  he  could  produce,  or  that  nature 
has  produced,  by  the  application  of  the  same  princi- 
ple, essentially  distinct  species.  There  has  always,  in 
the  case  of  domesticated  animals  and  plants,  been  a  lim- 
it to  man's  power  to  produce  varieties,  in  like  manner 
as,  in  the  operations  of  nature,  the  sterility  of  hybrids 
has  raised  a  barrier  against  the  multiplication  of  spe- 
cies which  cannot  be  passed. 

Darwin  believes  that  animals  have  descended  from  at 
most  only  four  or  five  pn»genitors,  and  adds  that  analo- 
gy would  lead  him  one  step  further,  viz.  to  the  belief 


that  all  animals  and  plants  hare  descended  from  cat 
prototype,  and  that  **  the  probability  ia  thai  all  the  «f> 
ganic  beings  that  have  ever  lived  upon  the  earth  hsre 
descend^  from  some  one  primordial  form  into  whid 
life  was  first  breathed."  This  admits  that  life  has  btra 
produced  upon  oar  planet  by  one,  if  not  more,  dtviae 
creative  fiat;  and  such  being  the  case,  it  ia  moie  ira- 
sonable,  as  well  as  more  natural,  to  account  for  the  ^ 
pearance  of  disdnct  species  from  time  to  time  by  ih* 
exercise  of  similar  acts  of  divine  power  tlian  1^  a  vaia 
endeavor  to  link  together  animals  in  relatiooship  by  ile- 
scent  that  are  wholly  dissimilar  in  or;ganization,  aad  a 
all  the  habita,  propensities,  and  instincts  of  their  fireA. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  position  is  not  coofinncd  hf 
geological  evidence,  inasmuch  as  the  manj  iotervcdi- 
ate  links  which  must  necessarily  hare  existed  betweei 
the  various  species  are  not  found  in  the  geological  kt- 
mations.  There  u  no  such  finely  graduated  orgaak 
chain  revealed  by  geology ;  for  the  groups  of  aoiaisK 
as  they  existed,  are  as  distinct  anii  weU  defined  in  tbsse 
ancient  records  as  they  are  at  the  present  day.  To  neei 
this  admitted  difliculty,  Darwin  is  driven  to  alle^  ^tbc 
extreme  imperfecUon  of  the  geological  record,"  anmm^ 
as  he  states,  **  from  an  extremely  incomplete  examina- 
tion of  existing  strata,  and  the  small  proportion  wfaicb 
those  existing  strata  bear  to  those  others  which  have 
been  deposited,  and  removed  or  awept  away  by  de»- 
dation."  These  are  mere  gratuitous  assumpttuna,  pet 
forth  without  foundation,  to  prop  np  a  failing  theorr. 
No  well-informed  geologist  will  be  found  to  admit  that 
imperfections  could  exist  in  the  geolo^i^ical  record  to  ar 
extent  sufficient  to  account  for  the  absence  of  so  maaj 
forms  of  life  as  must,  if  Darwin*8  theory  be  true,  hare 
been  in  existence  at  some  period  of  the  worid's  hiitorr. 
Moreover,  his  suggestion  that  every  past  and  pnseni  or- 
ganism has  descended  from  three  or  four  original  forme 
requires  us  to  suppose  that  life  roust  have  existed  in  tbe 
planet  long  before  the  deposition  of  tbe  Cambrian  aad 
Silurian  rocks,  in  which  the  first  groups  of  life  appeat. 
and  that  the  rocks  in  which  these  remains  were  depas> 
ited  have  been  either  removed  or  transl«>rmed.  Tbb 
hypothens  not  only  receives  no  coimtenance  from  the 
records  of  geolog}',  but  is  contradicted  tnr  all  the  evi- 
dence which  they  supply.  So  many  startling  comet*- 
sions  required  to  uphold  this  theory  of  the  producdoa 
of  species  by  natural  selection,  without  the  dir»:t  inter- 
vention  of  the  creative  power  of  the  Almighty,  ate  aaf- 
ficient  to  justify  its  rejection,  even  if  the  more  dirart 
arguments  to  which  we  have  referred  were  wancu^.— 
Kitto.    See  Creation. 

So  long  as  this,  which  has  now  come  to  be  genenfir 
known  as  **tbe  evolution  iheoiy"  of  creation,  was  ad- 
vocated only  by  men  either  hostile  or  indilfereat  to 
revelation,  the  theological  world  could  well  affonl  ta 
leave  it  to  purely  scientific  treatises  for  a  sc^tioo  «f 
refutation.  But  of  late  we  r^jet  to  see  it  has  crift 
insidiously  into  favor  with  some  professedly  rehgiaia 
writers,  who  do  not  seem  to  see  anything  in  it  toeee- 
sisfent  with  the  Christian  idea  of  creation.  For  ex- 
ample, an  eminent  scientist,  in  the  Methodist  QfuMtrif 
Rerirw  for  April,  1877,  aru  v,  commiu  himself  substan- 
tially to  it,  and  even  defends  it,  although  with  the 
qualifying  remark  that  it  cannot  be  said  to  bare  bera 
"demonstrated.**  His  arguments  in  its  favor  are  <han 
from  three  classes  of  facts :  first,  geology  disdoses  a 
series  of  gradually  variant  types,  with  many  gaps,  in- 
deed, between,  yet  on  the  whole  corresponding  to 
a  system  of  evolution  from  lower  to  higher  fuims; 
ondly,  links  are  constantly  discovered  between 
formerly  supposed  to  be  widely  separated,  dtown^^  a 
transition  froro  <Mie  to  the  other;  thirdly,  tbe  embvy* 
of  every  animal  actually  passes  successively  tbroafk 
the  various  stages  indicated  by  the  evolution  thesrr. 
All  this,  that  writer  thinks,  renders  it  "  now  far  aaler  xp 
accept  the  hypothesis  than  to  reject  it.**  It  nnay  sees 
presumptuous  for  theologians,  who  are  usually  apskcs 
of  coutemptuooaly  by  the  profeasiooal  acJentiatj^to  jadgt 
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io  tbU  matter;  but  as  the  writer  referred  to  further 
thinks  that  **  if  it  w  safer  for  the  scientist,  it  is  safer  for 
the  Chriatian,**  we  feel  authorized  to  question  both  the 
premise  and  the  conclusion  of  that  demand.    For,  in 
the  first  place,  scientists  themselves  have  not  fully  ac- 
cepted  the  theory.     Even  the  learned  writer  quoted 
only-  claims  for  it  the  authority  of  a  **  hypothesis.^    It 
seems  to  ua  that  it  will  be  ample  time  for  *' scientists"  to 
make  such  demands  when  they  shall  have  pt-ovtd  their 
theories,  and  that  they  have  no  right  to  urge  their 
criKle  and  unaetded  hypotheses  upon  other  people.     In 
the  second  place,  th^  should  remember  that  this  is  not 
purely  a  scientific  question ;  it  is  rather  a  historical,  if 
not  a  theological  one,  which  science  has  volunteered  to 
determine  in  its  own  fashion.     The  Christian  or  the 
believer  in  an  inspired  account  of  creation  has  no  diffi- 
culty  in  explaining  to  his  own  satisfaction  the  origin 
of  species:  be  attributes  it  to  the  direct  creative  act  of 
<Tod,  continued  in  the  lineal  propagation  from  the  ini- 
tial pair  or  pairs  of  each  kind.     If  the  scientist  finds 
any  fault  with  this,  let  him  first  resolve  his  doubts,  and 
make  out  a  system  harmoniously,  fully,  and  definitely 
determined  according  to  the  boasted  accuracy  and  cer- 
tainty of  his  own  method,  before  he  challenges  the  ad- 
herence of  others.     In  the  third  place,  let  him  mod- 
estly  and  gratefully  call  to  mind  the  many  illustrious 
names  of  Christian  theologians  who  have  been,  and 
still   are,  more  or  less  eminent  as  scientists  also,  and 
ivhose  opinion  might  at  least  be  invoked  before  a  final 
verdict  is  made  up  and  published  as  binding  upon  the 
rest  of  the  world.     Nay,  more,  let  him  consider  that  in- 
telli|?ent  parties  standing  somewhat  outside  of  the  im- 
mediate discussion  are  generally  better  prepared,  be- 
cause more  cool  and  less  committed,  and  actually  occu- 
pying a  broader  field  of  view,  to  come  to  a  just  conclu- 
sion on  such  mooted  points  when  the  evidence  is  con- 
flicting:, and  chiefly  of  a  moral  and  cumulative  charac- 
ter,   than   those  immediately  engaged  in  the  dispute. 
IVe,  therefore,  say,  emphatically,  let  the  naturalist  pur- 
sue his  investigations,  gather  and  analyze  all  the  facts, 
even    speculate,  if  he  pleases,  on  their  bearings ;  and 
then    present  the  whole  for  the  candid  and  general 
Judgment  of  the  educated  world,  exclusive  of  invidi- 
ous classification.     In  short,  common-geMe  roust  deter- 
mine in  this,  as  in  every  extensive  generalization.     A 
jury  of  plain,  practical  men  is  most  competent  to  de- 
cide  an  issue,  although  the  testimony  of  experts  may 
be  needed  in  the  evidence. 

Ijet  us  now  bestow  a  few  words  upon  the  facts  ar- 
ray e<l  above  as  warranting  a  concurrence  in  the  evolu- 
tion theory.  We  are  ourselves  amazed  that  the  acute 
pT»rft  learned  writer  who  clearly  presents  them  did  not 
peroeive  their  utter  insufficiency  as  proof  of  the  posi- 
::ion  taken.  The  evidence  from  geology  is  little  more 
than  that  from  the  various  orders  of  animated  beings 
noDV^  observed  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  only 
difference,  if  any,  is  that  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
:ycexk  all  simultaneous  or  synchronal ;  nor  are  those 
[U>'W  extant  to  be  found  all  in  one  habitat.  The  first 
u><l  aecond  arguments,  therefore,  resolve  themselves 
substantially  into  one,  and  this  has  the  great  flaw  of 
;ti«  supposition — the  begging  of  the  main  question  in 
•^^aliey — that  the  many  missing  links  will  yet  be  found, 
^Cy  if  not  found,  still  once  existed.  The  third  argument 
«  p^arallel,  but  still  weaker,  because  in  the  embryo  we 
fjKV'^  the  actual  stages,  again,  with  many  and  notable 
r£ip«,  but  they  are  found  to  be  incapable  of  that  arrest 
l^  ci.rty  particular  point  which  the  theory  supposes. 
r*A^  j^^c"*  ^  ^^^  ottif'^i  tn  generation  must  go  on  itn- 
r^^tH^zf^fy  to  its  complete  development,  or  perish  at  once 
abortion.  None  can  stop  short  of  its  peculiar 
nor  go  beyond  it.  In  fine,  the  fact  patent  to  ev- 
^  V  ot>^crver,  and  one  which,  to  the  common  mind,  dis- 
of  this  whole  speculation,  is  that  each  species  reg- 
and  inevitably  propagates  snbstantially  its  own 
__  ,  with  no  such  variations  as  the  three  classes  of 

iH^SBomena  referred  to  exhibit;  or  else  refuses  to  repro- 


duce permanent  organisms  at  all.  The  grand  fallacy 
in  the  evolution  argument — even  as  a  presumption  (and 
we  might  truly  call  it  such  in  more  than  one  sense) — U 
the  mistaking  of  analogy  for  identity.  A  similar  law 
of  progress  is  seen  in  all  God*s  works;  but  this  does  not 
prove,  nor  even  render  it  probable,  that  each  step  was 
historically  developed  out  of  the  preceding.  Wherever 
we  have  been  able  to  reconl  the  process,  the  succession 
of  order  has  been  found  to  be  maintained,  but  there  has 
been  a  break  in  the  genetic  production  of  the  individu- 
als. The  same  mistake  has  l>een  committed  by  those 
who  confound  the  geological  cycles  with  the  "  days'*  of 
the  demiurgic  week.  Resemblances  in  plan  have  been 
thought  to  prove  historical  identity.    See  Geology. 

Accordingly,  a  recent  writer,  Mr.  A.  De  Quatrefages, 
professor  of  anthropology  in  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  at  Paris,  who  may  be  taken  as  the  representa- 
tive of  moderate  conservatism  in  the  scientific  disputes 
about  the  origin  of  species,  but  whose  eminent  posi- 
tion as  an  anthropologist  has  been  fully  recognised  by 
Mr.  Huxley, is  decidedly  opposed  to  evolutionary  ideas; 
he  draws  out  an  elaborate  argument  to  prove  that,  in 
his  opinion,  '*  species  is  a  reality."  Many  readers, 
therefore,  will  turn  with  especial  interest  to  the  dlvis^ 
ion  of  his  subject  in  which  he  examines  in  succession 
the  theories  of  Darwin,  H^kel,  Vogt,  Wallace,  Naudin, 
and  others.  The  antiquity  of  the  human  species;  how 
the  glot>e  was  peopled,  and  races  formed ;  their  physi- 
cal, mental,  and  moral  characteristics :  such  is  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  twenty-sixth  volume  of  the  "  Interna- 
tional Scientific  Series"  entitled  The  Human  Species 
(Lond.  1879).  See  also  Biblioth,  Saaa,  Oct.  1857; 
Afetk.  Quar,  Rev,  Oct.  1861. 

Species,  a  term  used  in  eucharistic  theology  to  de- 
note the  outward  and  visible  part  in  the  Lord's  supper. 

Speckled  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  Y.  of  three 
Heb.  words,  which  have  very  diffSerent  significations: 
1.  ^p3,  nal^dj  spotted,  as  black  goats  or  sheep  with 
white  spots,  or  vice  versa  (Gen.  xxx,  82,  88,  85,  39; 
xxxi,  8,  10,  12);  2.  P"1t^,  sardk,  bay,  as  reddish  horses 
(Zech.  i,8);  8.  ^^3^,  tsabua,  striped,  as  the  hyena  (Jer. 
xii,  9).     See  Color  ;  Hyena. 

Speckter,  Erwin,  a  German  painter,  was  bom  at 
Hamburg  in  1806.  Encouraged  by  Yon  Rumohr,  he 
made  an  artistic  tour,  in  1823,  through  Schleswig  and 
the  neighboring  country'.  In  1825  he  visited  Munich 
and  placed  himself  under  the  direction  of  Cornelius,  re- 
turning to  Hamburg  in  1829.  In  September,  1880,  he 
started  for  Italy,  where  he  remained  until  the  summer 
of  1834.  His 'death  took  place  Nov.  23,  1835.  His 
paintings  on  sacred  subjects  are,  Christ  and  the  Woman 
of  Samaria: — The  Women  at  the  Tomb.  See  English 
Cydop.  s.  V. 

Spectre.  A  belief  in  apparitions  was  universal 
among  the  ancients,  especially  in  the  East;  and  the  Is- 
raelites, even  before  the  Captivity,  notwithstanding  the 
aversion  of  their  religion  to  dsemonology  (see  Crusius 
[B.],  BibL  Theol.  p.  293),  had  in  popular  superstition 
their  spectral  forms  with  which  they  peopled  desert  re- 
gions. See  AzAZKU  At  a  later  period  the  spectres 
and  evil  spirits  were  confounded  together  (Tobit  viii,  3 ; 
Baruch  iv,  35).  The  canonical  books  refer  (Isa.  xxxiv, 
13)  to  a  female  night-monster  (P''^'^^)  and  goatlike 
savages  (0*^*n^ia),  who  danced  and  called  to  each  other 
(xiii,  21).  See  Sattr.  In  the  Targum,  and  by  the 
rabbins,  this  popular  belief  is  more  fully  nnfolded  as  a 
part  of  foreign  dasmonology ;  but  much  of  it  may  have 
come  down  from  earlier  times.  These  ghostly  beings 
are  classed  as  night,  morning,  and  mid -day  spectres 
(Targum  at  Cant  iv,  9).  The  last  (i$aip6via  ptorifjifipi' 
vd,  Sept.  at  Psa.  xc,  6 ;  "p'^rt'^I?,  Targum  at  Cant,  iv,  6) 
appear  at  noon,  when  people  unconcernedly  resign  them- 
selves to  repose  (the  siesta;  see  Philostr.  Her.  i,  4) ;  and 
they  are  especially  dangerous  (Aben-Ezra,  On  Job  iOy  5), 
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Morning  spectres  are  called  ')*^^*^*nfeS  in  the  Targnm 
(Psa.  C3uci,  6).  Among  the  night  spectres  (comp.  Matt, 
xiv,  26 ;  similar  was  the  Greek  Empusa  [see  the  Scho- 
liast on  Aristoph.  Rem.  295 ;  Volcken,  Diatr,  p.  182 ;  Bern- 
hardy  on  Dionys.  Perieg,  p.  721])  was  the  IMithj  a  beaa- 
tiful  woman  who  especially  waylaid  children  and  killed 
them  (like  the  fjamias  [comp.  the  Yulg.  at  Isa.  xxxiv, 
14]  and  Striffes  of  the  Romans  [Bochart,  Hieroz.  iii,  881 ; 
Meineke  on  Menander,  p.  145 ;  oomp.  Philostr.  ApolL  iv, 
25],  and  the  ghouU  of  the  modem  Arabians) ;  male  in- 
fanta to  the  eighth,  and  female  to  the  twentieth,  day 
after  their  birth  ( see  Eisenmenger,  EtUdtckt,  Judenth, 
ii,  418  sq.,  452;  Selden,  De  DiU  Syr,  p.  249  sq.).  An- 
other spirit  inimical  to  children,  particularly  to  such  as 
do  not  keep  clean  hands  (Mishna,  Joma,  Ixxvii,  2 ;  7Vi- 
amtkj  XX,  2),  was  called  HHSl^  (but  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  Jews  used  to  threaten  their  children  with 
sprites,  as  the  Romans  did  with  their  larva  [Spanheim 
on  Callim.  Dian,  69],  like  modem  vulgar  bugaboos^ 
See  Van  Dale,  Idol,  p.  94  sq. ;  Doughtsei  AnaJUcU  i,  246. 
— Winer,  i,  422.    See  Superstition. 

Spee,  Friedrich  yon,  a  German  Jesuit  and  com- 
poser of  religious  poems,  was  bom  at  Kaiserwerth  in 
1591  of  the  noble  family  Spee  von  Laiigenberg,  entered 
the  Order  of  Jesuits  at  the  age  of  nineteen  (1610),  and 
was  employed  in  the  school  at  Cologne  as  teacher  of 
grammar,  philosophy,  and  morals.  He  was  afterwards 
removed  (about  1627)  to  WUrxburg  and  Bamberg,  and 
transferred  to  the  pastorate,  a  measure  which  is  sup- 
posed to  indicate  dissatisfaction  with  his  teaching  on 
the  part  of  bb  superiors.  He  had  acquired  both  repu- 
tation and  popularity  with  his  auditors;  bat  later  events 
reveal  a  degree  of  liberality  in  his  views  such  as  Jesuit- 
ism does  not  often  tolerate.  While  acting  as  a  pastor 
Spee  was  often  obliged  to  minister  to  the  unfortunates 
who  were  accused  of  witchcraft,  and,  after  having  been 
compelled  by  torture  to  make  the  most  improbable  con- 
fessions, were  condemned  to  death  by  fire.  More  than 
two  hundred  of  these  miserable  victims  came  under  his 
care  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  It  b  related  that  he 
was  asked  by  John  Philip  of  Schdnbom,  subsequently 
the  elector  of  Mayence,  why  his  head  was  gray  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty ;  and  that  he  gave  as  a  reason  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  accompany  so  many 
witches  to  the  stake,  though  every  one  of  them  was  in- 
nocent. He  gave  a  more  emphatic  expression  to  his 
sentiments  upon  this  matter  by  the  (anonymous)  publi- 
cation of  a  Cautio  Criminalism  v,  de  Processu  contra  Sa- 
gas Liberj  in  which  he  stripped  off  the  false  gloss  from 
the  principles  and  the  indefensible  judicial  methods  by 
which  such  prosecutions  were  controlled.  He  would 
seem  to  have  been  suspected  of  the  authorship  by  his 
superiors,  as  he  was  soon  afterwards  sent  to  Lower  Sax- 
ony to  attempt  the  conversion  of  Protestants  to  Roman 
Catholicism.  He  actuaUy  succeeded  in  gaining  over  a 
Protestant  community ;  but,  according  to  Jesuitical  au- 
thorities, came  near  to  suffering  a  martAVs  death  in  con- 
sequence. He  was  attacked  by  an  assassin,  said  to  have 
been  employed  by  the  Protestants  of  Uildesheim,  who 
beat  him  unmercifully;  and  hsving  lost  his  enthusiasm 
fur  missionary  work,  as  the  result,  he  went  to  Treves. 
This  place  afforded  him  a  wide  field  of  pastoral  useful- 
ness, especially  during  the  siege  and  storm  of  1685  by 
Imperialists  and  Spaniards.  He  was  indefatigable  in 
his  labors  for  the  sick,  wounded,  and  dying,  and  also  for 
the  impoverished  and  the  prisoners.  While  engaged  in 
such  work  he  was  taken  with  fever,  and  died  Aug.  7, 
1685.  Speeds  reputation  rests  on  his  religious  poems, 
which  are  contained  in  two  collections,  the  Trutz-Nach'- 
tigail  and  the  GOldenes  Tugendbuch,  The  former  was 
first  issued  at  Cologne  in  1649,  and  appeared  afterwards 
in  several  editions;  but  was  then  lost  from  obser\'ation 
until  Brentano  republished  it  in  a  somewhat  modernized 
form  in  1817.  The  latter,  which  received  high  com- 
mendation from  Leibnitz  {Thiodicee^  §  96),  likewise  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  after  the  author's  death,  in  1648, 


perhaps  not  earlier  even  than  1649.  As  a  poet  Spft 
stands  alone,  holding  no  relation  to  any  of  the  Kbbdi 
of  his  century.  He  possessed  a  fine  sense  of  pnnit 
and  euphonic  forms,  and  felt  profoondly  the  spirit  tf  bi 
compositions.  He  was,  moreover,  entirely  nuioul^i 
lover  of  nature ;  and,  consequently,  in  no  danger  of  i 
mystical  absorption  in  God  or  of  a  theoeophic  psot^ 
ism.  His  poems  are  not,  however,  bymns;  tbcy  vn 
composed  without  the  slightest  reference  to  ose  br  i 
Christian  congregation.  Their  subject  is  always  citbcr 
some  observation  of  nature  or  an  expression  of  the  n- 
thor's  intense  and  glowing  love  for  ChriaC.  Oecsmnl 
stanzas  are  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  [oodociifiB 
of  the  most  eminent  lyric  poets  of  hia  conntxy ;  \m  tk 
adoption  of  the  partoral  as  a  mediom  for  exprewingihe 
poet's  admiration  of  God  will  serve  to  show  bow  ottnfr 
unsuited  are  his  works  for  a  place  in  the  worship  of  tlie 
congregation.  Spec's  writings  were  published  by  SoEtt 
(Fromme  Lieder  Spee's  [Bonn,  1849]) ;  and  earlier  W 
Forster,  in  MUller's  Biblioth.  devtscher  Diekter  di$  ITfri 
Jahrhunderts  (Leips.  1881,  voL  xii),  the  latter  pracrni^ 
the  original  form  more  faithfully  than  the  other.  Ik 
GOldmeM  Tugendbuch,  somewhat  cbanfced,  was  i«ptb> 
lished  at  Coblentz  in  1850  as  a  Roman  Catholic  mtsBii 
of  devotion.  See  Hauber,  BibUuiA,  Jfagica,  vol  is; 
tWirres,  CkrutL  Mystik,  voL  iv.  — Herzog,  Seid-Eaty 
Hop,*,y* 

Speeoe,  Co5RAD,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  wstbc^ 
in  the  town  of  New  London,  Bedford  Co.,  Va,  Not.  7. 
1776.     Being  engaged  in  agricultural  porsoits  md 
1792,  he  had  little  early  educational  advanCagts.  K: 
afterwards  studied  at  a  gramroar-echool  near  New  Lr- 
don  and  at  Washington  College.     In  the  contanpii- 
tion  of  some  mysterious  passages  of  Scriptore  be  vu 
driven,  as  he  says,  **  by  my  own  ignorance  and  pride.* 
to  the  brink  of  infidelity,  fVom  which  he  was  mcwc 
by  means  of  Jenyns's  Internal  Evidence  and  Beiuif  i 
Evidences,     He  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Cbord 
in  April,  1796,  at  New  Monmouth,  and  in  SqiteiDber 
following  was  received  as  a  candidate  by  the  Prot^- 
tery  of  Lexington.     Certain  difllcalties  on  the  sab^i 
of  infant  baptism  led  to  the  postponement  of  bi%  lion- 
sure,  and  in  the  spring  of  1799  he  became  tutor  c^ 
Hampden  Sidney  College.     He  was  immersed  br  t 
Baptist  preacher,  April,  1800,  and  began  to  preach,  btf 
Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  shortly  after  led  bin  to  k^ 
cept  infant  baptism.     He  withdrew  from  the  Bipa^ 
communion,  was  licensed  to  preach,  April  %  1^>1,  ^ 
the  Hanover  Presbytery,  and  appointed  genenl  wt- 
sionary.     Hb  labors  spread  over  a  large  part  of  Fj^ 
em  Virginia.     In  February,  1803,  he  corotDewed  ha 
connection  with  a  chureb  in  Montgomery  Countr.  lii 
called  Captain  John,  of  which,  at  the  time  of  ko  <>^  ' 
dination  by  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore,  April  21 1^  j 
he  was  installed  pastor.     This  connection,  becaoie  A 
his  ill-health,  was  dissolved  in  April,  180&.    He 
tinned  to  preach  in  Goochland  and  fluvanna  coomi 
until  1806,  and  in  the  counties  of  Powhatan  sad  C^^ 
berland  until  1812.     In  October,  1818,  be  was  iastM 
pastor  of  Augusta  Chureb,  where  he  labored  dbuI  ti 
death,  Feb.  17,  1886.     He  published,  The  MomAm^ 
(1818-16,  8  editions): — a  number  of  single  5>rw< 
(1810-82) : — and  some  Poems,    See  Spragne,  Ame^  / 
the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  iv,  284. 

Speed,  John,  an  English  historian,  was  bm  4 
Farrington,  in  Cheshire,  about  1555l.  He  wss  bm^ 
up  to  the  business  of  a  tailor,  but  was  taken  from  y* 
shop  by  Sir  Fulk  Greville,  and  supported  by  him  ia  t^ 
study  of  English  history  and  antiquities.  Besides  q(^ 
er  works  of  history,  he  wrote,  The  Cloud  of  WittofS 
or  Genealogies  of  Scripture  (1693, 8vo).  This  w»  p- 
fixed  to  the  new  translation  of  the  Bibk  in  1611.  tf^ 
printed  for  many  years  in  the  subsequent  editi<m  Bf 
died  July  28,  1629.  See  Chalmen,  Biog,  Dia,*'^ 
AUibone,  DicL  qfBriL  and  Amer.  A MthorSjS,v. 

Spegel,  Haqutn,  a  Swedish  prelate,  was  bos 
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Ronneby,  Jane  14^  1645,  being  the  son  of  a  pastor. 
Having  studied  belles-lettres  and  theology  at  Lund, 
Copenhagen,  and  the  universities  of  Holland  and  Eng- 
land, he  at  length  (about  1672)  became  preacher  to 
the  queen,  and  later  (1675)  of  the  court  of  Charles  XL 
In  1686  he  was  made  bishop  of  Shara,  in  1692  of  Lin* 
kdping,  and  in  1711  archbishop  of  Upsala.  After  a 
learned,  amiable,  and  patriotic  career,  he  died  at  Up- 
sala, Dec  14,  1718,  leaving  several  pious  and  historical 
works,  which  are  enumerated  in  Uoefer,  Now,  Biog, 
GiiUralej  s.  v. 

Speke-hoQse,  a  room  in  religious  houses  set  apart 
for  conversation. 

SpellB.  Constantine  had  allowed  the  heathen,  in 
the  banning  of  his  reformation,  not  only  to  consult 
their  augurs  in  public,  but  also  to  use  charms  by  way 
of  remedy  for  bodily  distempers,  and  to  prevent  storms. 
Many  Christians  were  much  inclined  to  this  practice, 
and  made  use  of  charms  and  amulets.  The  Church 
was  forced  to  make  severe  laws  against  thb  supersti- 
tion. The  Council  of  Laodicea  condemns  clergymen 
who  made  phylacteries.  Those  were  condemned  also 
who  pretended  to  work  cures  by  enchantments,  di- 
viners, etc.,  and  those  who  consulted  them.  See  Bing- 
ham, Chritt,  AfUiq.  bk.  vi,  ch.  v,  §  6. 

Spelt.    See  Rye. 

Spence,  James,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  converted  while  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  law  at  Dawson,  Ga.,  1865.  He  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1869,  and  was  superannuated  by 
the  South  Georgia  Conference  in  1874.  His  health 
continued  to  decline,  and  he  died  of  heart-disease,  April 
28,  1875.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the 
M.  E,  Churchy  South,  1875,  p.  175. 

Spence,  Joseph,  an  English  divine  and  scholar, 
was  bom  in  1698,  and  educated  probably  at  Winchester 
School,  and  New  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  A.M.  Nov.  2, 1727.  He  was  elected  professor 
of  poetry  July  11,  1728,  and  about  1731  travelled  with 
the  duke  of  Newcastle  into  Italy.  In  1742  his  college 
presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Great  Horwood,  in 
Buckinghamshire;  and  in  June  of  the  same  year  he 
succeeded  Dr.  Holmes  as  his  majesty^s  professor  of  mod- 
em history  at  Oxf(»rd.  He  was  installed  prebendary  of 
the  seventh  stall  at  Durham  May  24, 1754.  His  death, 
by  drowning  in  a  canal  in  Byflee^  Surrey,  occurred  Aug. 
20,  1768.  His  writings  were  mostly  in  the  realm  of 
polite  literature,  as,  J  n  Essi^f  on  Pope's  Odyssey  (1727) : 
— Pofymetis  (1747,  foL).  He  published.  Remarks  and 
Dissertations  on  Virffil,  by  Mr.  Holdsworth,  with  notes, 
etc  (1768,  4to).  He  wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled  Plain 
Matter  of  Fad,  or  a  Short  Review  of  the  Reigns  of  our 
Popish  Princes  since  the  Reformation  (pt.  i,  1748, 12mo). 
See  Chalmers,  Biog,  DicL  s.  v.;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Spenoe,  Robert  W.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bora  May  11,  1824,  in 
South  Carolina.  He  first  joined  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  but  thb  being  dissolved  in  his  neighborhood, 
he  then  united  with  the  Methodist.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach,  and  joined  the  Alabama  Conference  in  1849. 
After  a  successful  ministry  of  ahout  six  years,  his  health 
entirely  failed,  and  he  retired  to  his  mother's  home  in 
Kemper  County,  Miss.,  where  he  died,  Sept.  27,  1856. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M,  E,  Church, 
Souths  1856,  p.  707. 

Spencer,  Elihn,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was 
bom  at  East  Haddam,  Conn.,  Feb.  12,  1721.  He  com- 
menced a  course  of  literarv  studv,  with  a  view  to  the 
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Gospel  ministry,  in  March,  1740,  and  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  September,  1746.  After  graduation  he  was 
urged  to  undertake  a  mission  among  the  Indians  of  the 
Six  Nations,  and,  under  the  sanction  of  the  society  in 
Great  Britain  which  had  fostered  the  other  missions 
among  the  Indians,  he  entered  upon  the  arduous  task, 


and  in  September,  1748,  was  solemnly  ordained  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  with  a  special  view  to  an  Indian 
mission.  The  leadings  of  Providence,  nowever,  appear  to 
have  been  such  as  to  direct  his  labors  into  another  and 
entirely  different  department  of  evangelical  work,  and 
Feb.  7, 1750,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  then  vacant  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  president  Dickinson.  It  was 
during  his  pastorate  in  Elizabethtown  that  his  charac 
ter  for  piety  and  public  spirit  prompted  the  trustees  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  to  elect  him  one  of  the  cor- 
porate guardians  of  that  institution,  which  office  he 
held  as  long  as  he  lived.  In  1756  he  became  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Jamaica,  L.  I. ;  in  1758 
he  accepted  the  chaplaincy  of  the  New  York  troops^ 
then  about  to  take  their  place  in  the  French  war  still 
raging.  When  his  services  as  chaplain  were  closed,  he 
connected  himself  with  New  Brunswick  Presbytery, 
and  labored  several  years  in  the  contiguous  congrega- 
tions of  Shrewsbury,  Middletown  Point,  Shark  River,  and 
Ambov.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles,  D.D.,  which  was  pub- 
lished, and  attracted  no  small  share  of  public  attention. 
The  subject  of  it  was  ^The  State  of  the  Dissenting  In- 
terest in  the  Middle  Colonies  of  America."  It  was 
originaUy  dated  at  Jamaica,  July  2,  1759,  and  there 
were  some  amendments  and  additions  to  it  at  Shrews- 
bury on  Nov.  3.  This  was  the  only  formal  work  he 
ever  committed  to  the  press.  In  1764  the  Synod  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  ha%nng  reason  to  believe 
that  a  number  of  their  congregations  in  the  South 
were  in  an  unformed  and  irregular  state,  sent  the 
Rev.  Elihu  Spencer,  and  Alexander  McWhorter  of  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  to  prepare  them  for  a  more  orderly  and 
edifjing  organization.  Soon  after  returning  from  this 
important  service,  he  became  pastor  of  St.  George's 
Church  in  Delaware,  where  he  spent  five  years.  In 
1769  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  city  of  Trenton,  N.  J., 
where  he  remained  useful  and  beloved  until  he  was  re- 
moved by  death,  Dec  27, 1784.  Dr.  Spencer  was  pos- 
sessed of  fine  genius,  great  vivacity,  ardent  piety,  and 
special  merits  as  a  preacher  and  a  man.  In  1782  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  conferred  upon  him  the  de- 
gree of  D.D.  See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit, 
iii,165.    (J.L.S.) 

Spencer,  FranciB,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  converted  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
at  Springville,  Pa.,  and  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  afterwards  united  with  the  Methodist  Church,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  June  10, 1848.  He  was  received 
on  trial  in  the  Wyoming  Conference  in  1855,  and  con- 
tinued a  member  thereof  until  his  death,  SepU  18, 1862. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Corferences,  1863,  p.  77. 

Spencer,  Ichabod  Smith,  D.D.,  an  eminent  di- 
vine of  the  Presb3rterian  Church,  was  bora  in  Rupert,  Vt., 
Feb.  28, 1798.  His  early  educational  advantages  were 
limited,  consisting  only  of  the  training  of  a  common 
schooL  The  death  of  his  father,  in  1815,  marked  a  de- 
cisive epoch  in  the  history  of  his  life,  and  the  following 
year  he  left  home,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Granville, 
Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  converted  and 
first  felt  strongly  impressed  to  devote  himself  to  the 
ministry.  He  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1822,  with 
a  high  reputation  for  both  talents  and  scholarship; 
studied  theology  privately  under  the  direction  of  An- 
drew Yates,  D.D.,  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  Un- 
ion College;  removed  to  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  in  1825, 
and  became  principal  of  the  academy  in  that  place, 
which  he  soon  succeeded  in  raising  to  a  commanding 
position  among  the  primary  educational  institutions  of 
the  State ;  was  licensed  by  the  presbytery  of  Geneva  in 
November,  1826 ;  was  ordained  as  colleague  pastor  with 
the  Rev.  Solomon  Williams,  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  Sept.  11, 1828,  where  he 
continued  laboring  with  the  most  remarkable  success 
until  March  28, 1832,  when  he  was  installed  pastor  of 
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the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  L,  I.,  Which 
was  his  last  field  of  ministerial  labor.  By  his  great  wis- 
dom and  energ}',  and  almost  unexampled  industry,  he 
succeeded  in  raising  this  church  into  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  and  efficient  churches  in  the  Presbyterian 
denomination.  In  1836  he  accepted  the  professorship 
extraordinary  of  Biblical  history  in  the  Union  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  New  York  city,  and  retained  it  for 
about  four  years.  In  1841  be  received  the  degree  of 
D.D.  from  Hamilton  College.  He  died  Nov.  28,  1854. 
The  high  estimate  in  which  Dr.  Spencer  was  held  was 
sufficiently  evinced  by  the  efforts  that  were  made  to  se- 
cure his  sen'ices  in  various  departments  of  ministerial 
labor.  In  1880  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the 
University  of  Alabama;  in  1832,  to  the  presidency  of 
Hamilton  College.  In  1853  he  was  elected  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  pastoral  theology  in  the  East  Windsor 
Theological  Seminary ;  and  many  formal  calls  were  put 
into  his  hands  from  churches  in  various  important  cit- 
ies, but  none  of  these  tempted  him  from  his  chosen 
field.  He  published  nine  single  sermons,  1885-50,  and 
the  following  well-known  works :  A  Pastor^t  Sketches, 
or  ConveraaHona  with  A  nxious  Inquirers  respiting  the 
Way  of  Salvation  (N.  Y.  1850;  second  series,  1853); 
these  sketches  have  been  republished  in  England,  and 
also  in  French  in  France: — Sermons,  with  a  Memoir 
of  his  Life  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Sherwood  (N.  Y.  1855, 2  vols.). 
Also  since  his  death  have  been  published:  Discourses 
on  Sacrameniul  Occasions,  with  an  Introduction  by  Gar- 
diner Spring,  D,D,  (1861,  1862;  Lond.  1861):  — A'pi- 
dences  of  IHvine  Revelatum  ( Boston,  1 865).  See  Sprague, 
Annais  of  the  Amer.  Jhtlpit,  Iv,  710;  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v, ;  BiU,  Repert,  July,  1861, 
p.  572.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Spencer,  John,  a  learned  English  divine,  was  a 
native  of  Bocton-under-Blean,  in  Kent,  where  he  was 
baptized  Oct.  31,  1630.  He  was  educated  at  Canter- 
bury, and  admitted  to  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge, 
March  25, 1645,  taking  his  A.B.  in  1648,  A.M.  in  1652,  and 
being  chosen  fellow  in  1655.  He  became  a  tutor,  was  ap- 
pointed a  university  preacher,  and  served  the  cures,  first 
of  St.  Giles  and  then  of  St.  Benedict,  in  Cambridge.  He 
took  the  degree  of  B.D.  in  1659,  and  that  of  D.D.  in 
1665;  was  presented,  1667,  by  his  coUege  to  the  rectory 
of  Landbeach,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Aug.  3  was.elect^ 
master  of  the  college.  About  a  month  later  he  was 
preferred  by  the  king  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Sudbury, 
in  1672  to  a  prebend  of  Ely,  and  in  1677  to  the  deanery 
of  that  church.  He  resigned,  1683,  the  rectory  of  Land- 
beach  in  favor  of  his  kinsman,  Wm.  Spencer.  In  1687 
he  purchased  an  estate  in  Elmington,  Northamptonshire, 
and  settled  it  by  deed  on  the  college.  He  died  May  27, 
1695.  Dr.  Spencer  published  a  sermon.  The  Righteous 
Ruler  (1660) : — A  Discourse  concerning  Prodif/ies  (1663) ; 
a  second  edition  was  published  (Lond.  1665,  8vo),  to 
which  was  added  a  Latin  Dissertation  concerning  Urim 
and  Thummim  (1669,  1670):— /4  Discourse  concerning 
Vulgar  Prophecies  (1665, 8vo)  :—De  I^gibus  Hebraorum 
Ritualibus  et  earum  Ratiombus  Libri  Tres  (Camb.  1685, 
2  vols,  fol.) ;  afterwards  greatly  enlarged  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  fourth  book,  and  published  by  order  of  the 
university  (ibid.  1727,  2  vols.  fol.).  "fhU  is  usually 
regarded  as  the  best  edition,  although  that  by  Pfaff 
(Tubingen,  1782,  2  vols,  fol.)  is  in  some  respects  more 
desirable,  as  it  contains  a  dissertation  by  the  editor  on  the 
life  of  Spencer,  the  value  of  his  work,  its  errors,  and  the 
authors  who  have  written  against  it.  The  work  is  pre- 
(^ed  by  Prolegomena,  in  which  the  author  shows  that 
the  Mosaic  laws  were  not  given  by  God  arbitrarily,  but 
were  founded  on  reasons  which  it  is  desirable  and  prof- 
itable to  search  into,  so  far  as  the  obscurity  of  the  sub- 
ject permits.  The  work  itself  is  divided  into  three  (in 
the  second  edition  into  four)  books.  The  first  book 
treats  of  the  general  reasons  of  the  Mosaic  laws,  with  a 
dissertation  on  the  Theocracy,  The  second  considers 
those  laws  to  which  the  customs  of  the  Zabeans,  or  Sa- 
beans,  gave  occasion,  with  a  dissertation  on  the  apos- 


tolic decree,  Acts  xv.    The  third  diacimet  the  hvi 
and  institutions  to  which  the  usages  of  tbe  Gentile  to-      I 
nished  the  occasion,  in  eight  disaeTtations :  I.  Of  the      ' 
rites  generally  transferred  from  GentUe  ctntoms  to  tk 
law ;  2.  Of  the  origin  of  sacrifice ;  8.  Of  porificitioe^: 
4.  Of  new  moons ;  6.  Of  the  ark  and  cherubim ;  6.  Of 
the  Temple;  7.  Of  the  origin  of  Urim  and  TbnniBiB; 
8.  Of  the  scape-goat.     The  fourth  book  treaU  c(  tk 
rites  and  customs  which  the  Jews  borrowed  from  tk 
Gentiles,  without,  so  far  as  appears,  any  divioe  warrsBi : 
with  a  dissertation  on  phylacteries.     The  great  oror 
of  this  learned  and  admirable  work  ia  its  deriratM)a,i« 
an  undue  extent,  of  the  rites  and  oeremonies  of  tbe  Jev- 
ish  law  from  the  idolatrous  nations  aroond ;  but  the  er- 
ror is  one  of  excess,  not  of  principle ;  for  much  that  vm 
incorporated  in  Judaism  had  been  in  existence  frootbe 
earliest  ages."    See  Chalmers,  Biog.  ZHct.  a.  v. ;  Hoefer. 
Nouv,  Biog,  GiniraU,  s.  v.;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  BriL  as4 
A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Bpenoer,  Robert  O.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodic 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Columbia,  Ohio,  Feb.  IQ, 
1806.  He  began  to  preach  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  «^ 
was  admitted  on  trial  into  the  Ohio  Conference  in  1834 
He  labored  actively  for  thirty-four  years,  sixteen  ^ 
them  as  presiding  elder,  when  he  was  obliged,  by  reasos 
of  ill-health,  to  retire.  He  died  shortly  utter,  Aug.  9. 
1858.  He  was  unaffectedly  pious,  dili|^nt  In  srodr, 
grave  and  dignified  in  the  pulpit*  See  iihmtes  ofAh- 
nual  Cotferences,  1858,  p.  298. 

Spencer,  Thomas,  an  English  EHseenting  znini*- 
ter,  was  bom  in  Hertford,  Jan.  21,  1791.  He  went  t» 
school  at  a  very  early  age,  and  his  reli^ous  impmDoia 
and  exercises  were  early  manifested.  ITie  special  in- 
clination of  his  mind  was  so  early  disclosed  that  preset 
ers  and  preaching  seemed  to  occupy  all  bis  thoughts. 
His  manners  were  exceedingly  amiable  and  engaging. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  his  convictions  became  eettkd 
that  to  preach  was  his  duty.  DiflScalttes  beset  him  on 
every  side;  he  was  obliged  to  engage  in  work  wboUf 
unsuited  to  his  taste,  his  father  not  being  wealthy.  Bot 
at  length  Providence  opened  his  way,  and  a  kind  fiiem! 
had  him  placed  in  an  academy  for  the  traininf  <^ 
young  men  for  the  ministry.  He  was  fifteen  years  of 
age  when  he  came  under  the  iustmction  of  JRev.  Air. 
Hondle;  with  other  studies,  he  commenced  the  stodr 
of  Hebrew.  He  drew  up  a  statement  of  his  views  ^k 
theological  truth  in  connection  with  his  call  to  ibeiBis- 
istiy.  In  January,  1807.  having  passed  a  reniarksUT 
good  examination  on  alibis  studies, he  went  hciiEie.ti^ 
while  there  preached  his  first  public  sentKm.  Tbov^ 
who  heard  him  were  filled  with  astonishment  and  i^ 
miration.  His  fame  spread  in  every  direction,  and  we- 
dering.  weeping  crowds  followed  him  evcrywbefe,  ic 
fields,  bams,  school-houses,  workshops,  in  towns  and  dt* 
ies,  as  well  as  in  the  metropolis,  and  lady  Hontingdcs's 
cha|)el  at  Brighton.  On  Nov.  5  he  was  appointed  ro 
preach  at  Cambridge  in  tbe  pulpit  previoostly  occupied 
by  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall.  Mr.  Spencer  was  ordered  » 
go  to  Liverpool,  and  he  entered  upon  his  dnties  Jane 
80, 1810.  His  preaching  affected  all  hearts,  and  dariiig 
the  five  Sabbaths  of  his  stay  he  attracted  incnsaszsf 
multitudes  from  all  parts,  and  at  the  ckme  he  rKdvtd 
a  unanimous  caU  to  the  pastorate.  This  he  accepted. 
though  he  had  numerous  calls  from  other  places,  i^ 
eluding  London.  When  he  entered  upon  his  psstonl 
labors  in  Liverpool  he  was  just  twenty  years  trf^  age. 
All  the  circumstances  were  of  the  most  auspictons  char- 
acter, and  tbe  congregation  looked  forward  to  a  )<«$ 
and  prosperous  pastorate.  On  Jane  27,  1811,  be  ws* 
ordained  and  installed  pastor.  Tbe  Church  at  ooce  b«- 
gan  to  increase  its  membership  by  conversianfli,  and  Goo 
set  his  seal  upon  his  ministry ;  but  alas  that  tbe  fkumei 
which  had  just  begun  to  open  with  such  bloom  api 
beauty  should  be  suddenly  blighted !  On  Monday  men- 
ing,  Aug.  5, 1811,  he  left  his  home  and  started  oot  ic 
take  a  bath.    He  entered  the  water  near  tbe  Hercnlt* 
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Deiim  Potteries,  and  was  seen  soon  after  by  one  of  the 
wurkroen  to  be  carried  rapidly  by  the  tide  around  a 
projectiog  rock  beyond  the  reach  of  help,  and  after  vain- 
ly straggling  he  sank  to  rise  no  more.  His  body  was 
recovered  fiftv  minutes  afterwards.  Everv  effort  that 
kind  friends  and  medical  skill  could  exert  to  resuscitate 
the  body  proved  unavailing.    (W.  P.  S.) 

Spencer,  'William  H.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Madison,  Conn.,  Oct.  13, 1818.  He  was  ed- 
ucated in  the  University  of  New  York ;  graduated  at 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  in  1845 ; 
iras  licensed  by  Genesee  Presbytery,  and  ordained  by 
Utica  Presbytery  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Ctica,  N.  Y.,  the  same  year.  After  spending  some  years 
there,  he  accepted  a  call  to  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  subsequent- 
ly became  the  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Publication 
Committee  in  Philadelphia ;  then  returned  to  pastoral 
labor  in  the  city  of  Rock  Island,  III. ;  and  more  recently 
in  Chicago,  where  be  was  pastor  of  the  Westminster 
Charch  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Feb.  16, 1861.  Mr. 
Hpencer  possessed  fine  mental  powers,  was  eminently 
(Miblic-spirited,  and  loyal  to  the  Church.  See  Wilson, 
Pre^,  Hist.  A  linanac,  1862,  p.  196. 

Spener,  Philip  Jacob,  the  father  of  Pietism  (q.  v.), 
md  one  of  the  most  remarkable  personages  in  the 
Uhnreb  of  the  17th  century,  was  bom  in  Alsace,  at  Rap- 
[Miltsweiler,  in  1685,  though  he  was  wont  to  consider 
liimself  a  Strasbnrger  because  the  family  had  originated 
in  that  city.  Reared  amid  pious  surroundings,  and  pos- 
tered of  a  naturally  serious  and  retiring  disposition,  he 
ras  easily  impressed  with  religious  things;  and  the  in- 
fluence of  hb  godmother,  a  dowager  countess  of  Rap- 
)olc.4tein,  the  reading  of  e<Ufying  books  like  Amd's  True 
Chriatiamfyy  and  the  habit  of  prayer,  early  cultivated, 
attributed  to  a  rapid  development  of  his  religious 
:baraccer  while  he  was  yet  a  child.  He  was  indebted 
for  both  religious  and  intellectual  training  to  Joachim 
koW  (subsequently  bis  brother-in-law,  and  from  1645 
)reacher  to  the  counts  of  Rappeltstein  [see  the  bio- 
^phical  sketch  of  StoU  in  Rohrich,  MittheUungen  aus 
Ltvang,  Kirche  des  EUasses  (1855),  iii,321]),  and  en- 
:ered  the  University  of  Strasburg  when  in  bis  sixteenth 
rear.  His  theological  instructors  in  Strasburg  were 
Dorsche  (who  left  in  1653),  Dannhauer,  J.  Schmid,  and 
^bftstian  Schmid.  Dannhauer  indoctrinated  him  in 
the  strictest  tenets  of  the  Lutheran  faith,  J.  Schmid  be- 
»ne  his  '^  father  in  Christ,"  and  Seb.  Schmid  ranked  as 
xie  of  the  most  accomplished  exegetes  of  his  time.  To 
these  must  be  added  Bocler,  who  excited  in  the  youth 
m  abiding  love  for  the  study  of  history. 

Spener  filled  the  position  of  tutor  to  the  two  sons  of 
the  count-palatine  Christian  II  from  1654  to  1656,  and 
ifterwards  entered  on  the  then  usual  peregrinatio  aca- 
lamca.  He  went  to  Basle  in  1659,  and  studied  Hebrew 
under  the  younger  Buxtorf,  and  thence  to  Geneva,  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  French.  A  severe  illness  de- 
tained him  at  Geneva  a  whole  year,  and  the  association 
"ith  Reformed  clergymen  which  thus  became  possible 
to  him  greatly  enlarged  his  views  and  sympathies.  His 
letters  of  this  period  breathe  the  warmest  admiration  of 
the  (venevan  Church.  He  met  Labadie  and  published 
I  German  edition  of  that  fiery  preacher's  Manuel  de 
Priare,  On  his  return  from  Geneva  he  visited  the 
court  of  WUrtemberg  in  the  capacity  of  companion  to 
count  Rappoltstein.  His  bearing  impressed  the  duke 
favorably,  and  induced  the  latter  to  offer  him  an  ap- 
[MHotment;  but  a  call  to  Strasburg,  which  allowed  him 
the  privilege  of  devoting  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the 
lelivery  of  historical  and  philosophical  lectures  in  the 
luiiversity,  intervened,  and  was  accepted  in  1663  by 
i^iener,  who  was  in  consequence  obliged  to  apply  for 
the  doctorate  of  theology.  Three  years  afterwards,  in 
1666,  Spener  became  minister  and  senior  at  Frank fort- 
m-the-Main.  This  position  gave  him  authority  over 
clergymen  older  than  himself^  and  involved  heavy  re- 
tpoDfibilities.    A  low  state  of  discipline  existed  in  the 


churches,  and  the  constitution  of  the  city  rendered  im* 
provement  difficult,  inasmuch  as  the  civil  authorities 
were  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  churches,  and 
their  indifference  prevented  the  application  of  any  thor- 
ough measures  of  reform.  Spener,  however,  did  what 
he  could.  He  infused  new  energy  into  catechetical  in- 
struction, by  giving  to  it  his  personal  attention,  and  urg- 
ing a  clearer  exposition  of  the  subject-matter  than  had 
been  usual  in  the  former  practice  of  the  Frankfort 
churches.  He  also  published,  as  aids  to  the  teachers, 
an  Einfaltige  Erkl&rung  der  christl.  Lehre  (1677),  and 
the  Tabula  Caiechettca  in  1688.  In  preaching  he  dis- 
cussed a  wider  range  of  subjects  than  a  slavish  follow- 
ing of  the  prescribed  pericopes  would  admit  of,  his  in- 
tention being  to  afford  his  people  opportunity  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  entire 
Scriptures.  His  preaching  was  rather  didactic  than 
pathetic  or  emotional,  and  yet  the  effect  produced  was 
often  profound  and  of  abiding  infiiience.  His  force  lay 
in  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Bible  and  in  a 
devout  walk,  whose  agreement  with  the  doctrines  he 
advocated  in  the  pulpit  was  known  to  all  his  hearers. 
A  sermon  preached  by  him  in  1669  on  the  insufficient 
and  false  righteousness  of  the  Pharisees  caused  a  di- 
vision among  his  hearers,  which  resulted  in  1670  in  a 
closer  union  of  the  more  earnest  ones  for  their  mutual 
edification.  Spener  invited  them  to  assemble  in  his 
study  for  religious  and  social  intercourse,  and,  after  a 
time,  for  the  study  of  the  gospels.  Their  number  was 
at  first  small,  but  it  grew  in  time  so  that  more  than  a 
hundred  persons  were  habitually  present  at  these  gath- 
erings; and  afler  repeated  applications  had  been  made, 
the  authorities  granted,  in  1682,  the  use  of  a  church  for 
their  assemblies.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  **  Frank- 
fort conventicles."  (See  Spener,  Sendschreiben  an  einen 
christeifrigen  Theohg,  etc ;  Becker,  Beitr,  zur  Frankfi 
Kii'chmgescK  [1853],  p.  87.  Gobel,  in  Rhein.-westphSl. 
Kirche,  ii,  560,  gives  a  different  account,  as  do  a  num- 
ber of  other  writers,  but  their  statements  are  effectual- 
ly disposed  of  by  Spener,  A  hfertigung  von  D,  Pfetfer,  p. 
108,  etc.) 

Spener  had  In  the  meantime  acquired  reputation  as  a 
zealous  promulgator  of  strict  Lutheran  teachings;  and  as 
he  was  endowed  with  great  prudence  and  modesty,  and 
was  always  willing  to  share  in  the  burdens  of  the  min- 
istry, he  was  able  to  avoid  unpleasant  controversy  for  a 
time,  even  in  that  polemical  age.  The  calm  was  broken, 
however,  when  he  ventured,  in  1675,  to  publish  his  book 
Pia  Desiderioj  etc,  whose  burden  was  a  ^*  heart-felt  sigh 
for  such  improvement  of  the  true  Evangelical  Church 
as  shall  be  pleasing  to  God."  The  work  was  approved 
by  the  ministerium  of  Frankfort,  and  its  statements 
were  everywhere  guarded  by  appeals  to  the  most  ap- 
proved authorities.  Its  complaints,  strong  and  star^ 
tling  as  they  might  appear,  were  echoed  by  numerous 
voices  in  every  part  of  the  land,  so  that  Spener  wM 
subsequently  able  to  publish  more  than  ninety  letters 
of  commendation  received  from  leading  theologians, 
among  whom  was  Calovius.  The  remedies  proposed  for 
the  evils  existing  in  the  Church  were  also  in  harmony 
with  the  Word  of  God  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
but  the  book  was,  nevertheless,  unfavorably  criticised, 
particularly  at  Strasburg.  The  hostility  so  aroused  be- 
came more  intense  when  the  collegia  pieiatia,  by  which 
name  Spener's  assemblies  of  laymen  for  mutual  edifica- 
tion became  known,  were  extended  beyond  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  first  originated,  and  when  it  was 
observed  that  their  multiplication  was  attended  with  a 
growing  spirit  of  exclusiveness,  a  tendency  towards  sep- 
aratism, and  occasional  eccentricities  on  the  part  of 
their  members.  The  attack  on  the  Pietists,  as  they 
were  now  dubbed  by  their  opponents,  was  led  by  a  for- 
mer friend  of  Spener,  the  court-preacher  of  Darmstadt, 
Mentzer,  and  by  Dilfeld  of  Nordhausen,  who  wrote  a 
work  entitled  Theosophia  Horbio-Speneriana  (1679),  in 
which  he  denied  that  the  new  birth  is  essential  Ut  a 
correct  theolog}'.     Spener  replied  in  GottesgelahrtkeU 
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aUer  gl&tbiffen  ChruUn^  and  disarmed  bis  assailants ; 
and  then  wrote  a  work  entitled  Klagm  Uber  das  verdor^ 
bene  ChruteiUhunk,  etc.  (1684),  in  which  he  successfully 
combated  the  separatist  tendency  which  had  crept  in 
among  his  followers  without  fault  of  his.  He  did  not 
introduce  similar  meetings  for  edification  in  his  subse- 
quent fields  of  labor,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  they 
no  longer  commanded  his  approval;  but  a  letter  writ- 
ten in  A.D.  1700  to  Francke,  in  which  he  deprecates  the 
action  of  the  authorities  of  Frankfort  by  which  the 
coUegia  pietaiu  were  prohibited,  affords  positive  evi- 
dence that  his  confidence  in  their  utility  was  undimin- 
ished. 

After  a  pastorate  of  twenty  years  in  Frankfort,  Spe- 
ner  received  a  call  to  the  court  of  Saxony  as  principal 
court-preacher,  at  that  time,  it  may  be  said,  the  most 
prominent  ecclesiastical  post  in  ^testant  Germany 
(1686).  His  call  emanated  from  the  elector  Job.  Georg 
III  himself,  and  was  brought  about  by  his  own  faithful- 
ness as  a  minister  of  the  GospeL  The  elector  at  one 
time  became  sick  while  at  Frankfort,  and  Spener  was 
invited  to  visit  him  officially.  He  assented,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  might  minister  to  the  prince  as  to  a  simple 
roan,  and  without  other  reference  than  the  souFs  rela- 
tion to  its  Maker.  This  plain-dealing  pleased  the  elec- 
tor, and  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  Spener  to  the  court 
of  Dresden.  He  departed  from  Frankfort  July  10, 1686. 
It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  influence  of  the  court- 
preacher  was  largely  confined  to  the  power  he  might 
exercise  as  the  spiritual  counselk>r  of  the  prince ;  but 
the  warlike  elector  was  rarely  in  his  capital,  and  was 
not  disposed  to  yield  to  the  control  of  his  chaplain. 
The  self-esteem  of  the  Saxon  clergy  had  been  wounded 
by  the  appointment  of  a  foreign  theologian  to  the  high- 
est ecclesiastical  position  in  the  land,  and  they  began  a 
course  of  systematic  opposition  to  the  new  incumbent. 
Various  motives  combined  to  intensify  their  hostility, 
among  them  the  fact  that  Spener^s  unselfish  and  ear- 
nest piety  was  a  constant  reproach  to  their  self-seeking 
and  formal  dispositions.  The  source  of  this  opposition 
was  the  Leipsic  University,  where  Carpzov  was  nursing 
the  disappointment  of  having  failed  to  secure  the  ap- 
pointment to  the  court  in  Spener's  stead,  and  where  a 
rebuke  adminbtered  by  the  high  consistory  on  Spener's 
motion  because  of  the  neglect  to  expound  the  Scriptures 
which  prevailed  had  excited  the  ill-will  of  the  faculty. 
A  still  stronger  occasion  for  trouble  was  g^ven  by  Tho- 
masius,  a  relative  of  Spener's  son-in-law,  who  in  1688 
began  to  publish  a  satirical  journal,  in  which  the  cler- 
gy, and  especially  Carpzov  and  the  professors  extraor- 
dinary Alberti  and  Pfeifer,  were  roughly  handled.  Spe- 
ner endeavored  to  restrain  the  foolhardy  editor,  but  in 
vain,  and  was  held  personally  accountable  for  conduct 
of  which  he  disapproved.  The  faculty  had  counte- 
nanced the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  original 
tongues  by  certain  masters  of  the  university  as  early  as 
1686;  but  when  in  1689  Francke  (q.  v.),  Anton,  and 
Schade  associated  themselves  with  Spener  and  began 
the  holding  of  collegia  BibUca  in  German  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  themselves  and  others,  among  them  laymen, 
this  favor  was  withdrawn ;  Carpzov  and  Alberti  began 
to  preach  against  the  "  Pietists,"  the  collegia  Biblica  and 
even  the  original  PkUobUblicum  were  suppressed,  and 
Francke  was  cited  before  the  bar  of  a  legal  tribunal. 
To  these  troubles  was  added  the  complete  loss  of  the 
favor  of  his  prince,  occasioned  by  the  exercise  of  the 
same  quality  which  had  at  first  recommended  him  to 
that  favor — the  unflinching  fidelity  and  frankness  with 
which  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  the  office  of  confessor. 
The  alienation  of  the  prince  was  of  course  made  more 
complete  by  the  machinations  of  Spener's  enemies,  and 
became  so  extreme  that  he  spoke  of  having  to  change 
his  residence  unless  Spener  were  removed  from  his  sight. 
KiTurts  were  made  to  induce  the  obnoxious  preacher  to 
resign  his  charge,  which  he  refused  to  do ;  and  then  the 
court  of  Berlin  was  influenced  to  request  bis  transfer 
'om  the  court  of  Saxony  to  that  of  Brandenburg.   The 


reqnest  having  been  acceded  to,  Spener  removtd  to  Bn^ 
liu  in  April,  1691,  and  was  made  consisti^ial-GtRBdfiai 
and  provost  of  St.  Nicolai  Church. 

The  house  of  Brandenburg  was  at  this  time  coBant- 
ted  to  the  policy  of  toleration  in  religious  matteiK  od 
none  of  its  members  were  directly  interested  in  Spner  s 
work.  The  queen,  indeed,  became  directly  hostile  te 
him,  and  the  king  did  not  grant  him  audioice.  Tbe 
intolerant  orthodox  party  was,  however,  restrained  eqtoi- 
ly  with  the  *'  Pietist,"  and  certain  friends  in  high  pcej- 
tion  at  the  court  were  able  to  render  effective  sid  in  iIr 
promotion  of  a  vital  piety  in  the  Church.  Spotfre 
once  inaugurated  a  thorough  coarse  of  catecb^tiol  is- 
struction,  as  he  had  previously  done  at  Frauklbit  mi 
Dresden.  He  preached  twice  a  week  and  githotd  \ 
circle  of  candidates  about  bim  with  whom  he  fsaimi 
on  a  thorough  study  of  the  Scriptures.  His  ioAwatx 
was  even  more  eiTecrive  indirectly,  as  appears  fran  tk 
appointment  of  a  large  number  of  persons  of  like  mioJ 
with  himself  to  responsible  positions  in  the  Oiurch.  h 
was  through  such  appointments  to  tbe  faculty  tint 
Halle  became  the  nursery  of  the  pietist  theology,  brii^ 
manned  by  such  professors  as  Breithaupt,  Francke,  As- 
ton, and  their  adjuncts  Joachim  Lange  and  Fr^Hn^ 
hausen. 

A  new  trouble  for  Spener  was  occasioned  in  Bcriinbr 
bis  loved  colleague  Schade,  who  was  unable  to  reftaii 
from  a  public  denunciation  of  the  practice  of  prinic 
confession  as  it  existed  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  B« 
issued  a  tractate  in  1697  in  advocacv  of  bis  views.  kA 
supported  them,  moreover,  in  a  sermon  preached  fim 
his  own  pulpit ;  and  when  the  next  occasion  fur  tbe  s4- 
minbtration  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord^s  supper  bd 
arrived  he  broke  through  tbe  limitations  of  the  mWic. 
and  after  public  prayer  and  confession  pronounced  % 
general  absolution  over  the  assembled  otmgregsiicii 
The  excitement  caused  by  these  bold  noeasures  vtf  ici- 
mense,  but  Schade  was  finally  permitted  by  his  st|^ 
ors  to  exercise  his  ministry  without  bang  required  t» 
administer  private  c(\nfes8ion ;  and  a  similar  exempcioe 
was  granted  by  edict  in  1698  to  all  who  had  coosciefi- 
tious  scruples  against  that  practice.  Frandce  and  Frer- 
linghausen  were  fighting  a  similar  battle  at  HaBe.iDd 
in  other  cities  irresponsible  visionaries  appeared  vk 
were  guilty  of  real  excesses.  The  rceponabilitT  £x 
every  trouble  of  this  kind  in  the  Charcfa  was  at  asat 
charged  upon  Spener  by  bis  opponenta.  Wictefibeig 
and  Leipsic  rivalled  each  other  in  abusing  hinuempiflf- 
ing  personalities  and  calumniations  rather  tbaa  inis^ 
ments  and  solid  proofs  to  support  their  assevccttiov: 
and  as  the  temper  of  the  tiroes  required  of  hia  wk 
would  not  be  regarded  a  confessed  and  ccmvicted  m^ 
factor  a  reply  to  every  charge  raised  by  an  oppsBal 
Spener  was  compelled  to  find  time  for  such  ^skmak 
labors.  Among  the  numerous  writings  from  he  pn 
which  originated  under  such  circumstances  a  refposM 
to  the  fulminations  of  the  Wittenberg  faculty  of  1€^ 
entitled  A  ufrichtigt  Uebereinttiwunvng  mii  der  os^p^ 
Con/estion,  and  a  reply  to  the  pamphlet  Betda^^ffl 
dea  Unfug$,  written  by  Carpzov  and  others,  deserve  ipe- 
cial  attention — the  latter  because  it  contains  Speoeff^ 
veruon  of  the  entire  progress  of  the  PietiAic  coBtroro* 
sies.  The  polemical  abilities  of  Spener  were  at  sboiu 
this  time  employed  upon  another  cootrorersy,  w^  cbc- 
nected  with  his  own  direct  work.  The  Calixtim  pmj 
had,  under  the  guidance  of  Leibnitz  (q.  v.),  drevn  k& 
to  the  Romish  Church,  and  their  influence  was  mskte;: 
itself  felt  among  the  tutors  of  the  oniversity.  Pfeifer. 
professor  extraordinary  of  theology,  had  «^>eoly  c««- 
mended  Roman  Catholicism,  and  was  defsived'af  te 
office  in  1694.  Tbe  families  of  certain  nffifji^  lep^ 
ly  attended  mass.  Ernest  Grabe,  an<^er  pralesBor  ex- 
traordinary, had  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  cooei;*^ 
a  work  in  which  be  alleged  that  the  Evangelical  Cboc^ 
had,  by  renouncing  the  apostolical  soooessioo,  remevH 
itself  from  a  Christian  basis.  Tbe  elector  comminK 
the  work  of  answering  the  yarions  treatises  writies  "& 
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support  of  this  movement  to  three  theologians^  among 
whom  was  Spener.  He  produced  in  1695  the  work  Der 
ecanff,  KircJte  JUttunff  vor  Jaltchen  BetcAukligwigen, 
which  restrained  Grabe  from  going  over  to  Romanism 
as  Pfeifer  had  done,  though  he  removed  to  England  and 
joined  the  Anglican  establishment.  Soon  afterwards 
the  elector  Frederic  Augustus  of  Saxony,  a  former  pu- 
pil of  Spener,  apostatized  to  Koroanism.  A  doctrinal 
work  on  the  eternal  Godhead  of  Christ  brought  Spener's 
literary  labors  to  a  dose.  He  died  Feb.  5, 1705.  A  few 
years  later,  on  the  accession  of  queen  Sophia  Louisa 
(1708),  the  tendency  represented  by  him  began  to  pre- 
vaiL  The  court-preacher,  Porst,  inaugurated  prayer- 
meetings  at  the  court,  which  even  the  king  attended 
from  time  to  time;  and  associations  for  religious  im- 
provement were  multiplied  among  the  clergy  and  laity 
of  Berlin. 

Spener's  family  consisted  of  his  wife  and  eleven  chil- 
dren, eight  of  whom  survived  his  departure.  One  son, 
John  J.,  occupied  the  chair  of  physics  and  mathematics 
at  Halle,  and  died  in  1692.  Another,  William  Louis, 
began  the  study  of  theology.  Jacob  Charles  was  first 
theologian,  then  jurist,  and  eventually  became  the  vio- 
f  ira  of  melancholy,  which  unfitted  him  for  public  life. 
The  youngest,  Ernest  Godfrey,  also  studied  theology, 
but  fell  into  vicious  habits.  After  being  reclaimed,  he 
abandoned  theology  and  entered  on  the  law,  in  which 
profession  he  succeeded ;  so  that  when  he  died,  in  bis 
twenty-sixth  year,  he  held  the  position  of  chief-auditor. 

Spener  was  inferior  to  none  of  his  contemporaries  in 
theological  culture  and  acumen.  His  ability  as  an  ex- 
egete  is  attested  by  his  sermons  and  his  valuable  book 
Gemissbrauchte  BibelsprUche  (1693).  In  systematic  the- 
ol<^y  he  was  thorough  and  eminently  clear,  though 
hampered  by  the  formalistic  methods  of  his  time.  It 
appears,  however,  that  his  knowledge,  or,  at  any  rate, 
his  interest,  particularly  towards  the  close  of  bis  life,  did 
not  transcend  the  bounds  of  theology.  He  was  want- 
ing in  imagination,  but  gifted  with  a  strong  and  prac- 
tical mind,  as  well  as  with  a  warm  heart,  the  former  of 
which  is  evidenced  by  the  choice  of  genealogy  and  her- 
aldry among  historical  studies  as  the  subjects  of  special 
inquiry.  An  important  work  in  heraldry,  entitled  /n- 
siynium  Theorioj  was  published  by  him  as  late  as  1690. 
He  also  lacked  a  good  literary  and  rhetorical  style.  All 
his  writings  are  intolerably  verbose.  He  had  experi- 
mented unsuccessfully  with  Latin  verse,  after  the  man- 
ner of  his  time ;  but  at  least  one  German  hymn  from 
his  pen  deserves  mention — So  i$C$  an  dem,  doss  ich  mit 
Freuden^  etc.  His  ecclesiastical  attitude  was  that  of 
thorough  and  sincere  subordination  to  the  confession  of 
his  Church ;  but  he  endeavored  to  widen,  so  far  as  he 
safely  might,  the  limits  within  which  theologians  had 
restricted  the  confession.  The  evils  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  which  he  censured  had  all  been  repeatedly  as- 
sailed by  leading  writers.  He  differed  from  his  prede- 
cessors, however,  in  according  a  much  larger  measure 
of  charity  to  reformers  whose  excess  of  zeal  might  drive 
them  into  error,  and  he  even  asserted  that  real  piety 
may  exist  in  the  hearts  of  persons  whose  beliefs  con- 
cerning even  important  matters  of  the  faith  are  found  to 
be  very  erroneous.  He  conceded,  nevertheless,  that  ev- 
ery departure  from  a  correct  belief  impairs  the  religious 
life  and  constitutes  a  fault.  His  only  heterodoxy  was 
chUutsni  (q.  v.),  without  a  rejection  of  art.  17  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession  (q.  v.).  The  hope  of  a  general  in- 
gathering of  the  Jews  into  the  Church  of  Christ,  to 
which  he  held,  had  been  asserted  by  a  number  of  the 
earlier  theologians  of  his  Church. 

In  ecclesiastical  polity  Spener  had,  almost  alone,  dis- 
covered a  great  deficiency  in  the  organization,  though 
not  in  the  theory,  of  his  Church.  The  so-called  third 
estate,  the  laity,  held  no  position  of  trust  or  duty  in  the 
practical  administration  of  the  Church,  save  as  it  was 
represented  by  persons  employed  as  teachers  of  the 
young  or  officers  of  the  government.  Spener  believed 
in  the  divine  institntioo  of  the  ministry  of  the  Word, 


but  he  held  that  the  Church  could  not  afford  to  dispense 
with  the  services  of  laymen;  and  as  the  Church  needed 
their  services,  so  they  were  entitled  to  participate  in  her 
government. 

In  his  private  character  Spener  was  eminently  pure. 
His  public  and  private  life  are  open  to  inspection  in  the 
writings  of  himself  and  his  contemporaries,  but  it  would 
be  difficult  to  raise  a  single  objection  against  his  moral 
character.  He  was  gentle,  modest,  loving,  and  yet  man- 
ly and  energetic.  He  never  laid  aside  his  dignity.  "To 
do  no  sin"  was  his  great  concern,  and  he  affords  an  em- 
inent example  of  the  length  to  which  a  determined 
Christian  may  carry  the  practices  of  watchfulness  and 
prayer.  To  these  he  added  occasional  voluntary  fasts. 
He  himself  claims,  however,  that  nature  had  endowed 
him  with  an  equable  and  happily  constituted  temper. 

In  his  work  Spener's  greatness  appears  in  the  effect 
he  was  able  to  produce  upon  his  own  age.  Protestant 
theology  was  at  that  time  turning  away  from  dogma- 
tism and  conceniing  itself  more  especially  with  the  in- 
terests of  subjective  piety,  and  Roman  Catholic  theol- 
ogy revealed,  in  France,  a  tendency  to  Mysticism  and 
Quietism.  There  is  no  question,  however,  that  Spe- 
ner was  the  most  influential  exponent  of  the  new  ten- 
dency, not  merely  because  of  the  exalted  stations  he 
was  called  to  fill  at  Dresden  and  Berlin,  but  also  through 
the  force  of  his  Christian  personality  and  his  lofty  mod- 
eration as  a  theologian.  He  first  gained  the  confidence 
of  a  number  of  German  princes  and  influential  states- 
men. His  relations  with  the  ducal  family  of  WUrtem- 
berg  and  with  that  of  the  counts  of  Wetterau  have  al- 
ready been  referred  to.  Duke  Ernest  sought  his  advice 
with  reference  to  the  Calixtine  troubles  as  early  as  1670. 
Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Mecklenburg  counselled  with  him 
in  r^ard  to  reformations  which  he  intended  to  inaugur 
rate.  Ulrica  Eleonore,  consort  of  Charles  XI  of  Swe- 
den, corresponded  with  him  in  relation  to  the  call  of  a 
chaplain  for  her  court.  The  Saxon  princesses  were  with 
but  few  exceptions  his  supporters.  He  was  also  a  rally- 
ing-point  for  all  the  Lutheran  theologians  who  were  not 
extreme  zealots.  His  correspondence  was  immense,  and 
involved  the  treatment  of  grave  and  serious  questions; 
and  of  the  academical  peregrinants  then  so  common, 
many  came  to  sit  at  his  feet.  To  these  must  be  added 
the  numerous  candidates  whom  he  was  accustomed  to 
receive  into  his  house  and  bring  under  his  influence. 
Finally,  we  must  consider  the  literary  productions  which 
he  was  able  to  send  out  into  the  world,  though  his  time 
was  frequently  occupied  with  sessions  of  the  consistory 
from  8  A.M.  till  7  P.M.  Canstein^s  list  of  Spener's  writ- 
ings extends  over  seven  folio  pages,  and  enumerates  63 
vols,  in  4to,  7  in  8vo,  and  46  in  r2mo,  aside  from  numer- 
ous prefaces,  etc  To  gain  time  for  such  labors  he  was 
accustomed  to  withdraw  himself  almost  entirelv  from 
social  gatherings.  When  he  died  the  theological  ten- 
dency of  the  Church  was  greatly  changed  from  what  he 
found  it  at  the  banning  of  his  career.  More  than 
hslf  the  faculties  and  a  majority  of  the  consistories  were 
still  opposed  to  his  views;  but  a  number  of  like-minded 
men  had  attained  to  high  positions  in  the  Church ;  and 
the  universities  of  Halle  and  Giessen,  and,  somewhat 
later,  those  of  Jena  and  Konigsbei^  were  training  a 
great  number  of  pupils  in  his  spirit  and  according  to  bis 
views. 

See  Walch,  Streitigkeifen  mnerhaJb  der  luth.  Kirche ; 
Canstein,  Lebensbetchretbung  Spener's  (1740);  Stein- 
metz,  in  his  ed.  of  Spener's  minor  works  (1746) ;  Knapp, 
Le6en  u.  Character  einiger  frommen  Afanner  del  vorigen 
Jahrhunderts  (1829);  Hossbach,  Lehen  Spener^s  (2d  ed. 

1853);  Thilo,  Spener  als  Katechet  (1841) Herzog, 

Real-EncyMop,  s.  v. 

Spengler,  Lazarus,  recorder,  syndic,  and  council- 
lor of  Nuremberg  from  1502  to  1534,  and  one  of  the  ear- 
liest of  Luther's  friends,  was  bora  March  13, 1479,  and 
qualified  himself  for  the  practice  of  law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leipsic.  He  wrote  in  defence  of  Luther's  teach- 
1  ing,  and  his  name  was  in  consequence  included  with 
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thit  of  rirkhcimFr  (q.  v.)  in  Ib«  ball  of  Fxcoidiniitii-  > 
ration  which  I>i.  Eck  procuTed  Tar  tbe  dotmclion  of  i 
Luther  ■ndhiaulberenu.  Eck  aluo  wnu  lo  ch*  Coun- | 
cil  ur  Murembcrg,  urK^ng  the  execution  of  the  bull;  noA 
the  (wo  meti  were  obliged  to  apply  to  him  Tor  abaalu- 
tinn  (tee  llinck,  Goth.  d.  pmlttl.  Ltkrbeffrift  [Leipa. 
1791],  i,  888),  Spenglerwm  therepre»nt«tiveof  Nu- 
remlierg  kl  the  l>iet  of  Wanna  in  1910.  He  endeavor- 
ed to  pmmoie  the  intereatB  or  the  HeforiDiliun  in  bia 
native  cily  by  gecuring  tbe  estalilithment  ot  an  evaii- 
Ktlical  Khool:  and  for  thii  purpose  negotiated  with  i 
Meianelhon  and  viaited  Wittenberg  in  penoit.  His 
«iah  was  realized  in  \bib.  He  aln  participateil  in  the  I 
Convention  of  Spiritual  and  Secular  Coiincitlon  called  | 
by  margrave  George  of  FraiicunUn  Brandenburg  (June  j 
ll,  IB%)  at  Anepach,  Tor  the  purpoae  of  ilKing  regula-  j 

Helanethon  aeetned  to  be  yielding  too  much  to  the  op-  ' 
ponenliofihe  Keformation  at  the  Diet  of  Aup-burK,  in 
IftBfl,  Spengier  was  ODfnmiaaioned  to  report  the  alate  of 
■flaira  to  Luther,  then  anjouming  at  C<>b<irit'  He  al» 
drew  up  an  able  opinion  on  the  response  given  by  the  ^ 
Proleatant  deputiei  to  tbe  propoaali  made  by  iheir  ad- 
versariea  on  Aug.  19, 1580.  Speitgler  waa  enteomed  by 
many  princes  and  lorils,  particularly  by  th 


Saxou; 


Church— e.  g.  Bnick,  Jonas,  Bugenhagcn,  Cam 
and  others.  The  ktters  of  Luther  and  Melancthon 
aboir  how  warm  and  intimate  was  their  friendship  for 
bim.  Mis  health  gave  way  in  1939;  and,after  repeated 
attacks  of  sickness,  he  died  Nov.  7, 1534.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  IfiOl  to  Ursula  Saimeiifer,  and  became  the  fa- 
ther of  nine  children.  A  hymn  by  his  hand  is  still  ex- 
tant, and  has  been  rendered  into  several  languagea,  be- 
ginning with  Ilurch  Adam'l  Full  it!  g-iia  rtrdtr6l. 
Others  were  composed  by  him,  but  are  no  loni(er  extant. 
See  Haundurff,  l,AembfKhirib,  tiwi  ckiiilL  FoHHci, 
nekmlich  L.  Spmgltr  (Nuremb.  1741).  A  list  of  his 
published  and  unpublished  works  is  given  in  Planck, 
H(  tap.  p.  &A9-56(i.— Herzog,  Rral-fitrytlop,  a.  v. 

Sp«r  (Spl-h,  Sfah),  a  name  applied  by  old  writers 
to  pieces  of  timber  of  various  kinli^  sucb  as  quarten, 


en  bar,  or  fastening  it 
Hilb  a  boll.  Another 
sense  of  the  word  ipvr 
is  fur  ibe  ornamented 


existing  abnsn  and  corruptions  in  the  Church :  ni  a 
Luther's  influence  became  more  powerful  in  the  ckip- 
ter,  Spentus  was  accused  of  fomenting;  diaiurtiaiia*.  uri 
was  diamisaed  from  bia  post  (see  Sctiarotd,  Lmihrt'i  Bn. 
in  Bairiang  an/ diu  ilamalii/f  Uittkut*  [WUnbaic 
1824],  p.l3fltt).:  DeWetle,i.arA.£rv/V,  ii,44«).  Uc 
also  labored  for  a  time  in  the  miniatiy  be  Salibtiiip.  ba 
the  exact  period  ia  not  known.  Id  15!1  he  wbi  a 
Vienna,  living  in  privacy  until  JanuafT.  15:^  stwa  bt 
took  ocrasion,  from  a  notorious  senDon  by  ■  menk  la 

marriage  atate  and  to  show  thai  the  tmlitional  tbs-iT 
and  practice  of  vows  ate  in  direct  cooirKtiction  of  ihe 
Gospel  and  the  baptismal  covenant.  Od  tlie  13lh  ef 
that  month  he  preached  ■  sernxm  tu  this  end  fnn  tl* 
pulpit  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  which  was  BufaerquailT 
printed  at  Ktmigsberg  (15:24),  and  a  cupy  of  mtoA  ht 
sent  to  Lntber.  The  theolngiral  faculty  at  once  bnod- 
ed  the  aermon  as  heretical,  and  aelect«l  frum  it  eirki 
specifications  for  a  chaige  against  him  wbich  was  kil 
before  the  bishop,  and  abo  published.  Bring  wboUi 
unprotected  ajcainat  the  rage  of  hia  foes,  Speiuos  ile. 
parted  from  Vienna,  and,  having  beei>  thrice  asoiDKseit 
to  appear,  he  waa  formally  exomnniunicaled  under  the 
canon  law.  Hia  word  had,  however,  fallen  apon  lecFf- 
tive  soil,  and  the  refutation  of  bis  arKurneiits  which  wm 
required  of  all  preachers  served  only  to  apread  bis  ler- 
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wbich  support  the 
aommer-  beam  by  the 
Ndes  of  doorways  at  York :   this  usage  is  believed  to 

lie  quite  local.— Parker,  Cfou^o/ ^rcAfrecf.  a.  v.     See 

BR.tOKBTl   HaL'NCIE. 

SparStQB,  Paci.,  a  Swabian  poet  and  Refomwr,  is 
said  to  have  been  descended  from  a  noble  Swabian  fam- 
ily named  Sprelltr  or  Bprrll.  Hia  name  is  frequently 
followed  in  documents  by  the  addition  of  u  Rulilu,  the 
wpiiflcance  of  which  is  not  well  understood.  He  was 
bom  Dec  13, 1481  (see  Melch.  Adanii  Vil.  Germ.  Theol, 
i,  SOO).  H«  is  said  to  hai-e  been  educated  in  Paris  and 
Italy,  but  his  name  does  not  appear  on  the  lists  of  tbe 
Sorbonne.  He  first  appears  as  a  preacher  at  Dinhels- 
bnhl,  in  Franoonia,  and  then,  in  1919,  aa  preacher  in 
the  cathedral  at  Wnraburg.     His  sermons  presented 

'  WonI  of  God  in  its  purity,  and  fearlewly  rebuked 


monks  were  preparing  to  begin  violent  meaames  of  I 
His  activity  rapidly  extended  bia  inflaeiKT 
over  the  whole  of  Hmavia,  and  gave  him  intimate  n- 
socialion  wttb  all  the  leaden  in  the  Evangelical  nurt- 
ment  throughout  Bohemia  and  Sluravia.  It  it  nMve- 
able  that  he  was  unable  lo  agree  wiib  the  BobeaiitBt 
in  regard  to  Ihe  Lord's  supper,  and  that  he  sougtii  am- 
sel  and  instruction  from  Luther  with  reference  id  ibii 
and  other  points  of  doctrine.  In  the  meantime  ibe  ab- 
bot of  Iglau  had  laid  a  complaint  igaitiat  Speratv  be- 
fore the  bishop  of  Olmutz,  who  was  confewor  to  the  ia- 
experienced  kiiig  Louis  and  a  determined  enemy  oflbt 
Reformation.  The  result  was  that  Speratus  waa'thmn 
into  prison  without  having  been  allowed  a  trial,  and  m 
kept  there  until  the  intercession  of  powerful  frieadti 
among  them  margraves  Albert  and  George  of  Bnadoi- 
burg,  supported  by  the  (bar  of  a  popular  risng.  wkict 
the  attempt  to  bum  Speratus  at  the  stake  would  km 
caused  throughout  Moravia,  induced  the  king  lo  onkr 
Ilia  liberation,  though  oonplrd  with  a  poeitive  pmlulB- 
tion  of  a  renewal  of  hie  ministry  at  IgUti.  His  tw 
parish ionera  fcirnisbed  bim  wiib  teatimonials  aettinc 
forth  hia  character  and  usefulneaa  while  their  («■■«. 
and  allowed  him  to  depart.  He  went  to  Witunboi:. 
and  became  the  assistant  of  Luther  in  literary  labcn. 
Among  the  labora  peiformed  by  him  in  tbia  period  wsa 
Ihe  participation  with  Luther  in  tbe  first  ooUectioa  ti 
German  Evangelical  hymns,  which  appeared  in  ISai 
and  included  three  hvmns  of  his  own  (£i  iti  da  Sri 
u«  Ixmntn  An-;  Ilil/GoU,  mtUtier  Matactm  .Vod.- 
In  Gon  ghub'  ididoMt  erAof,  etc). 

In  the  year  15S4  the  margrave  Albert  extended  la 
Speratus  acall  to  KBnigsberg,  which  he  accepted  afterai- 
certaining  that  on  likelihood  of  hit  being  able  to  leton 
to  Iglau  existed.  He  brought  with  biro  Lather'smm- 
mendation  as  a  "  dignus  vir  et  multa  perpeatus,''  and  a 
once  joined  Brieamann,  the  eariiest  Refunna  ot  Pthm. 
in  carrying  forward  tbe  work  of  PrateMaDtiain.  He  rt- 
mained  twenty-aeven  years,  during  six  of  wbich  be  bb 
court-preacher  at  KOnigsberg,  after  which  he  b«av  j 
bishop  of  I'nnierania.    Wliile  at  Konigsbeig  be  waa*- 
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ctjfd  in  March,  1526,  tu  participate  in  the  iotroduction 
'  the  new  system  of  Church  guvemment  devised  by 
le  clergy  and  adopted  by  the  legislative  body  in  De- 
tmber,  1625.     He  also  contributed  materially  towards 
le  improvement  of  the  litui^cal  part  of  public  wor- 
lip  by  composing  hymns  for  use  by  the  congregation, 
id  in  some  instances  accompanying  them  with  orig- 
al  melodies.    A  collection  in  the  library  of  Konigs- 
;rg  contains,  under  bis  name,  three  hymns  with  melo- 
les,  and  two  separate  collections  of  hymns  without  music 
ee  Schneider,  H.  Luther's  GeistUche  lAeder,  p.  xxvi). 
A  vacancy  among  the  bishops  occurred  in  1529  by 
le  death  of  the  bbhop  of  Pomerania,  and  duke  Albert 
ive  the  post  to  Speratus.     He  undert^wk  to  adminis- 
T  his  office  with  zeal  and  energy,  but  found  that  he 
id  uncommon  difficulties  to  encounter.    The  diocese 
as  almost  a  moral  wilderness,  where  the  thorns  and 
listks  of  a  former  heathenism  were  yet  unsubdued, 
awleasness  prevailed,  and  Anabaptist  and  Sacramenta- 
an  sectaries  abounded.    In  view  of  this  state  of  affiiirs, 
t  endeavored  first  to  perfect  the  constitution  and  or- 
inize  the  life  of  the  Church.     Archipresbyterial  syn- 
Is  in  harmony  with  the  visitation  of  1529  were  estab- 
■hed,  and  soon  afterwards  provincial  synods  endowed 
ith  judicial  functions.     In  1580  Speratus  assisted  in 
le  preparation  of  a  Church  book,  designed  to  afford  the 
iergy  a  guide  to  the  administration  of  their  office,  and 
compend  of  Evangelical  doctrine.   Personal  visitation 
r  the  churches  followed,  and  in  1540  a  new  Church  dis- 
ipline,  the  plan  of  which  originated  with  Speratus,  was 
romulgated  by  the  govemmenL    Circulars  and  ad- 
resses  to  his  clergy  urged  a  constant  inculcation  of  the 
iading  truths  of  Christianity  and  a  zealous  administra- 
ion  of  discipline,  even  to  the  extent  of  compelling  the 
ttendance  on  divine  service  of  the  people,  whose  igno- 
iDce  and  boorishneas  in  many  instances  rendered  them 
icapable  of  appreciating  any  other  kind  of  influence, 
'be  greatest  need  of  the  work  was  a  supply  of  compe- 
mt  preachers  of  the  Word,  which  he  endeavored  to 
rovide  as  he  was  able.     In  all  his  activity  he  showed 
imself  more  concerned  to  promote  the  practical  welfare 
f  the  people  than  to  contend  for  abstractions  in  doc- 
rioe.     When  the  Augtburg  Cwfemon  was  made  an- 
horitative  by  duke  Albert,  he  directed  the  clergy  to 
reach  in  harmony  with  its  teachings,  and  threatened 
>  visit  any  departure  from  its  tenets  with  expulsion 
tHo  the  Church;  which  measures  were  regarded  as 
ecessary  because  of  the  low  degree  of  Evangelical 
nowledge  atuined  to  by  many  of  the  clergy,  and  be- 
tuse  of  the  constantly  widening  influence  of  the  Ana- 
aptists  and  Sacramentarians.     Martin  Cellarius  had 
one  to  Prussia  as  eariy  as  1525,  and  Schwenkfeld  (q.v.) 
mleavored  to  introduce  his  views  from  about  the  same 
eriod.   Speratus  became  involved  in  controversies  with 
be  followers  of  the  latter  from  the  time  of  his  entrance 
n  the  duties  of  the  episcopacy.    In  1581  he  held  a 
rnod  by  direction  from  the  duke,  at  which  he  met  the 
iaders  of  the  sectarian  movement  among  his  clergy, 
nd  endeavored  to  turn  them  from  their  errors,  but  in 
ain.    A  second  colloquy  ended  with  like  results,  and 
he  principal  sectaries  were  deposed  from  the  ministr}'. 
n  time  the  dnke  himself  was  infected  with  their  spirit, 
nd  it  required  all  the  energy  and  influence  of  Luther, 
lelancthon,  and  Jonas,  combined  with  the  efforts  of 
peratus,  to  prevent  him  from  turning  away  from  ortho- 
ox  truth.    The  constant  immigration  of  fugitive  Hol- 
inders  perpetuated  the  Anabaptist  troubles  down  to  and 
eyond  the  close  of  Speratus's  life.     He  wrote  his  book 
\dBatavo8  Vagantes  against  them  in  1534.    Throngh- 
at  these  conflicts  he  approved  himself  a  decided  adhe- 
ent  of  Luther. 
It  appears  that  the  lot  of  Speratus  was  not  without 
nxieties  growing  out  of  a  meagre  income,  so  that  he 
omplaioed  of  pover^,  which  the  duke  was  not  in  haste 
i»  relieve;  but  after  he  had  determined  to  resign  his 
ffice  and  depart  to  other  lands  his  request  for  a  better 
■pport  was  at  length  gratified  in  the  donation  of  an 


estate.  Before  the  close  of  bis  life  ho  was  permitte<1  to 
provide  a  refuge  for  his  Bohemian  friends  of  earlier 
days,  who  were  now  fleeing  from  the  persecurions  of 
king  Ferdinand  I.  He  also  drew  up  the  statute  by 
which  their  relations  were  governed  (comp.  Gindely, 
Ge$ch,  cL  bdhm,  BrUder^  ii,  840  sq.).  It  does  not  appear 
that  Speratus  took  any  prominent  part  in  the  Osian- 
drian  disputes.  His  health  gave  way,  and  his  last  years 
were  a  constant  struggle  against  illness,  from  which  he 
was  relieved  by  death  Aug.  12, 1551.  See  the  docu- 
mentary sources  in  the  secret  archives  at  Konigsberg, 
and  Rhesa,  Vita  PauH  Sperati  (Progr.  1828) ;  also  Co- 
sack,  Pcii//.  Speratus  Lebm  u,  Lieder  (Brunsw.  1861). — 
Herzog,  Recd-Enofldop,  s.  v. 

Sperohios  was  a  Thessalian  river-god  in  Grecian 
mythology,  son  of  Oceanus  and  the  Earth.  He  be- 
came the  father  of  Menestliius  by  Polydora,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Peleus  (Homer,  Iliad^  xvi,  174;  xxiii,  142;  Apol- 
lod.  iii,  14,  4;  Pausan.  i,  87,  2;  Herod,  vii,  198). 

Spare,  the  screen  across  the  lower  end  of  the  mo- 
nastic hall  in  the  Middle  Ages;  a  North-country  word. 

Sperl,  Joseph,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  June  1,  1761,  at  Lauchheim,  in  Bava- 
ria. In  1800  he  was  appointed  to  the  pastorate  at 
Zoschingen,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  Schneidheim, 
having  at  the  same  time  the  superintendence  of  the 
schools.  He  died  in  1884.  In  1800  he  published  a 
hymn-book  especially  for  the  use  of  Roman  Catholics, 
where  some  fine  specimens  of  his  own  poetry  can  be 
found,  as  Um  die  Erd  vnd  ihre  Kinder  (EngL  transL 
**  Round  this  earth  and  round  her  children,"  in  Hymns 
from  the  Land  of  Luther,  p.  155).  See  Koch,  Gesch, 
des  deutschen  Kirchenliedes,  vi,  547;  Knapp,  EvangeL 
Liederschattj  p.  1845.     (B.  P.) 

8perver,  the  tester,  canopy,  or  covering  of  an  altar 
or  shrine. 

Spes,  the  personified  Hope  of  the  Romans,  was  orig- 
inally conceived  of  as  the  Hope  of  yearly  harvests,  for 
which  reason  she  was  represented  with  a  wreath  of 
fiowera  in  her  hair  and  can  of  grain  or  a  cornucopia  in 
her  hands.  Subsequently  she  became  the  goddess  of 
the  marriage-bed,  and  only  at  a  later  day  Hope  in  an  ab- 
stract sense.  She  was  worshipped  at  Rome,  where  sev- 
eral temples  were  dedicated  to  her,  the  most  ancient  of 
which  had  been  built  by  the  consul  Atiliiis  Calatinus, 
B.C.  854  (Livy,  ii,  51,  etc;  Tacit.  Ann,  ii,  49).  The 
Greeks,  too,  worshipped  Elpis,  the  personification  of 
hope.  When  the  different  evils  escape<l  from  the  Pan- 
dora-box, Elpis  alone  remained  behind  for  the  consola- 
tion of  mankind.  See  Hesiod,  Op,  et  D.96i  Theognis, 
570  sq. 

Bphaltes,  the  feUer,  was  a  surname  of  Bacchus  in 
Grecian  mythology,  conferred  because  he  brought  down 
Telephus  in  battle  by  causing  him  to  stumble  over  a 
vine  (Pindar,  Isthm,  viii,  109,  etc). 

SphingitiB,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  son  of 
Athamas  by  Themisto ;  probably  identical  with  Scha- 
neus. 

Sphinx,  a  Greek  word  signifxnng  the  Squeezer,  or 
Strangler,  applied  to  certain  symbolical  forms  of  Egy|v 
tian  origin,  having  the  body  of  a  lion,  a  human  or  an 
animal  head,  and  two  wings  attached  to  the  sides.  Va- 
rious other  combinations  of  animal  forms  have  been 
called  by  this  name,  although  they  are  rather  griffins 
or  chimseras.  Human-headed  sphinxes  have  been  call- 
ed androsphinxes;  one  with  the  head  of  a  ram,  a  crio- 
sphinx;  with  a  hawk's  head,  a  hieracosphinx.  The 
form,  when  complete,  had  wings  added  at  the  sides; 
but  these  are  of  a  later  period,  and  seem  to  have  orig- 
inated with  the  Babylonians  or  AssxTians.  In  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphs  the  sphinx  bean  the  name  of 
Neb,  or  Lord,  and  Akar,  or  Intelligence,  corresponding 
to  the  account  of  Clemens  that  these  emblematic  fig- 
ures depicted  intellect  and  force.  The  idea  that  they 
allegoriJEed  the  overflow  of  the  Nile  when  the  son  wo 
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in  the  cmuUlUtiona  Lea  *nd  Yirgo  appcan  quite  un- 
fauniied.  In  Egypt  the  aphmx  altu  ippcan  b  the 
symbolical  furm  uf  the  monirch  considered  u  a  coq- 
quf  rur,  the  bead  of  the  reigning  king  being  placed  npnn 
a  lian's  body,  the  face  bearded,  and  the  uxial  dreea-dia' 
p«ly  being  ■uapended  before  il.  Tbiu  lued,  the  ephini 
waa  generally  male ;  but  in  the  caae  of  female  rulen 
the  figure  haa  a  female  head  and  the  body  of  a  lioneai. 
Tbe  moM  lemiTltable  aphiui  ii  the  Gnat  Sphinx  at 
ffiieh,  a  eoloaaal  furm  hewn  out  of  the  natural  rock, 
lod  lying  three  hundred  feet  eaat  of  the  aecond  pyra- 
mid.   It  i>  aculpuired  out  of  a  apuc  of  the  nek  ilaelf, 
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viglla. 


(From  IM.  Vyae^i  PframUi  lif  Wnl.) 


to  which  maaonry  haa  been  added  in  certain  places  lo 

^-two  feet  all  inchea  long  by  fifty-aii  feet  high.  Im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  breaac,  Giviglia  found,  in  1816, 
a  amall  naoi.  oi  chapel,  formed  of  thne  hiemglypbicftl 
tablet*,  dedicated  by  the  monarcha  Thotmee  III  and 
Bameaea  II  to  the  aphinx,  which  they  adore  under  the 
name  of  Haremakhu,  or  Hannachii,  as  the  Greek  in- 
acriptions  found  at  the  same  place  call  it — I  e.  the  Sun 
on  the  HuriEon.  These  tablets  farmed  three  walls  of 
tb«  chapel ;  the  fourth,  in  ftont,  bad  a  door  in  the  cen- 
tra and  two  couchant  lions  placed  upon  it.  A  amall 
lion  was  found  on  the  pavement,  and  an  altar  between 

the  time  of  the  Romans.  Before  the  altar  was  a  paved 
esplanade,  or  dromos,  leading  to  a  staircase  of  thirty 
atepa  placed  between  two  walls,  and  repaired  in  the 
reigna  of  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus,  on  Msv  10,  A.D. 
1^.  In  the  reign  of  Sei-erui  and  his  ions,  A.D.  19^ 
SOO,  another  dromoa,  in  the  same  line  as  the  Arsl,  and 
a  diverging  staircase  wen  made,  while  some  additiona 
were  found  to  have  been  made  to  the  parts  between  the 
two  ataircasea  in  the  reign  of  Kero.  Votive  inacrip- 
tions  of  the  Roman  period,  some  as  late  as  the  3d  oen- 

On  the  second  digit  of  the  left  chiw  of  the  sphinit  an 
inscription  in  pentameter  Greek  verses  bv  Arrian,  prob- 
ably of  the  time  of  Severua,  was  discovered.  Another 
metrical  and  proaaic  inscription  was  also  found.  In  ad- 
dition to  these,  walla  of  unbumed  brick,  galleries  and 
shafts,  were  found  in  the  rear  of  tbe  iphinx  extending 
northward.  The  excavations,  however,  of  H.  Marietle 
in  18A2  have  thrown  <\irther  light  on  the  sphinx,  dis- 
oovering  the  peribolna,  or  outer  wall  that  encircled  it; 
that  the  head  only  was  sculptured ;  and  that  tbe  sand 
whioh  had  accumulated  round  it  was  brought  by  the 
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ette  found  a  droiDn  wliicb  led  10  •  temple  bnik,  al  tb 
time  of  tbe  4th  dynasty,  of  huge  blocks  of  all*— n 
and  red  granite.  In  tbe  midat  of  the  greBt  chambef  a: 
this  temple  were  found  seven  alatisea,  fire  mulilarl 
and  two  entir^  <A  the  moikarcb  SttaT-ia,  or  CbcfihnB. 
made  of  ■  purphyritic  granite.  Tbey  aire  fine  exanids 
ofancient  Egyptian  an.  While  the  beauty  ai 
eur  of  the  Great  Sphinx  bare  often  ■ 

subject  of  doubl ;  but  these  later  diacoTc 

to  have  been  a  monument  of  the  af^  of  tbe  4l 

ty,  nr  contemporary  with  the  pyramida. 

Bcaidea  the  Grsat  Sphiux,  aveoue*  of  sphinxta  han 
been  disoorered  at  Sakkanh  fonnin);  a  drDmoa  to  ifai 
Seiapeium  of  Memphis,  and  another  dromae  irftbe  mat 
at  the  Wady  EaaebQa.  A  sphinx  of  tbe  age  of  tic 
Shepherd  dynasty  has  been  found  at  Tania,  and  aaoik- 
er  of  the  same  age  ia  in  the  Louvi«;  and  a  graaau 
aphinx,  found  behind  tbe  Tocal  Memnoa  and  inscriM 
with  the  name  ofAmenophis  III,  ia  at  Si-  PMsihai. 
An  avenue  of  crioaphinxea  has  been  fband  at  Kamk. 
Theae  arc  each  sboat  aeventeen  feet  km^  and  of  ihr 
age  ofUonSiOne  of  the  last  munarchs  aS  tbe  laih  dy- 
nasty. Various  small  sphinxea  are  in  the  dilImM  ei^ 
lections  of  Europe,  but  none  of  any  very  great  aotiqaiii. 

The  Theban  sphinx,  wboae  myth  firet  appears  > 
Heaiod,  is  described  as  haTing  a  Uon'a  body,  ft—li 
head,  bird's  wings,  and  serpent's  tail,  ideas  protiablydr- 
rived  from  Phooician  aoureea,  which  had  adopted  tlia 
symbolical  fonn  into  the  mythDlogy  from  EgypL  Skc 
waa  said  to  be  the  issue  of  Orthoa,  tbe  two-headed  dn: 
of  Geryon,  by  Cbimiera,  or  of  Typbon  and  Echidna,  nd 
was  sent  into  the  vicinity  of  Thebfa  by  Juno  to  pooU 
the  tiansgremiDn  of  Laius,  or,  acc<xdiiiK  to  other  si^ 
cnnnu,  by  Baecbus,  Han,  or  Pluto.  This  ^e  did  b< 
propounding  a  riddle  to  every  one  tbat  paaeed  \rT  and 
killing  those  who  were  nnable  to  solre  iL    CEdipustaal- 


henelf  th>m  tbe  lock  on  which  she  had  aettled.  D* 
sphinx  was  a  favorite  subject  of  ancient  an,  asd  sf- 
pears  in  bas-reliefs,  on  medals  of  China  and  other  iowik 
and  often  as  tbe  decorations  of  arms  and  famittat^  is 
Assyria  and  Babylonia  repreaeotations  of  sphinxes  bsrT 
been  foutid,  and  the  aanw  an  ~ 


See  Birch,  *f ■•.  of  Oaf.  A  nli^.  ii, 
xix,«i;  Vyse,/V™ii>(i«,iii,107;  You 
ia,  pLSOi  Letronne, /nscr.  errr;.  ii,  460;  Rrr-A"*. 
1868, p. 716;  lBeO,p.W)j  SdioL iuripiAi,  i,llH;  Hit- 
iod,  Tkrog.  p.  SSG;  Cnuier,  afmboiU,  i,  49S;  Hiilpi. 
O'd.  UfUL  p.  60!,  606;  Hurray,  HamSbook  f«r  Eftf. 
p.lB8*q.i  BUdekar,  Zover  Krjgpljp.  16&,S4a— «»- 
beri'i  Emydop.  a.  v.     See  Eovpt. 

SphragU  {l*)nyic,  tal,)  a  name  given  in  the  sd- 
cient  Church  to  baptism.  Being  rather  uncDrnmn  u 
applied  to  baptism,  it  has  occasioned  some  error  asiiu: 
iBatned  men,  who  often  mistake  it  either  for  the  ngaal 
the  cross,  or  the  conaignalion,  and  the  unction  that  lU 
used  in  confirmaljnn.  The  impositiun  of  bands  in  ordi- 
nation waa  called  ofpayi'c  {coangnatioti)  and  ararfNti- 
liie  nfpayii  {amiiffnalvm  in/orm  of  a  croMt),  becaiw 
the  sign  of  the  cross  waa  made  on  liie  head  of  him  thai 
waa  ordained.  See  Bingham,  Ciriit,  AtUiq.  bk.  iv,  di. 
vi,§I2i  bk.xii,ch.i,§4. 

Bphragltilclta.  in  Greek  mytholn)^,  were  a  elav 
of  prophetic  nymphi  on  Mount  Citharoai,  in  Bisiitia. 
where  they  had  an  oracle  in  a  grotto. 

Bphjins,  In  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  gianihT 
of  ^eculapina  and  son  of  Machaon  br  Antid^  ik 
daugbler  of  king  Diodes  of  Phersk 

Spice  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  roUow^ 
Hebrew  and  Greek  wonla.     See  Akomatick. 

1.  BatSm,  biten,  or  bStrm  (Dil^a,  CiC^  or  CtS. 
Sept,  ^oaiAora,  dv/uAiuiTa ;  Viig.  arnmala\,  IV 
Orst-named  form  of  tba  licbtew  term,  which  cec» 


In  the  ochei  placet,  wUh  tbe  exception  perhaps  of  Cult, 
i,  IS;  vi,  3,  Ihe  wonls  refer  more  generally  to  sweet 
■rotDBtic  odors,  the  princip*)  of  Hhicfa  trtt  tbat  of  the 
balBun,  or  balm  of  GilexL  The  (ne  which  yields  Ibis 
sulBunce  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  the  .4nij|>-u 
{BuUtimodoHlnm)  opobaltamim ,-  though  it  ie  probable 
that  other  species  of  Amyridacta  are  includeil  under 
the  lerma.  The  identity  of  the  Hebrew  name  with  the 
Arabic  baaian  or  baliua*  leaves  no  reaaon  lo  doubt 
that  Che  subetancea  ate  identicoL  The  Amjfrit  opoiuJ- 
■uwfiH  was  observed  by  Forskil  near  Mecca;  it  was 
nlled  by  the  Arabs  abiuiam,  L  e.  "very  odoroas." 
Vet  vrhccher  this  wat  tbe  same  plant  that  waa  culli- 
rated  in  the  plains  of  Jericho  and  celebrated  Cbmugh- 
3ut  the  world  (I'lliiy,  ffwl.  jVof.  xii,  !5  j  Theophraatua, 
flUt  Plant,  ix,  6 :  Joaephiu,  AriLx.v,4,'2:  Strabo,  xvi, 
367,  etc),  it  is  difficult  to  determine;  but  being  a  trop- 
ical plant,  it  cannot  be  supposed  U>  have  grown  except 
in  tbe  warm  valleys  of  Ibe  anuch  uf  Palestine.  Tbe 
(hrub  mentioned  by  Burckhordt  {Trav.  p.  828)  as  grow- 
ing in  gardens  near  Tiberias,  and  which  be  was  in- 
formed waa  the  balsam,  cannot  have  been  the  tree  in 
)ues(iun.  The  A.  V.  never  renders  bai6m  by  "  balm ;" 
it  givea  this  word  as  the  represenlstive  of  the  Hebrew 
■leri,  or  tzori.  See  Balm.  Tbe  form  beiem  or  bSten, 
which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Old  Test.,  may 
well  be  represented  by  the  general  term  "spices,"  or 
'sweet  odors,"  io  accordance  with  the  renderings  of 
Ihe  Sepc  and  Vulg.  The  balm-of-Gilead  tree  grows  in 
tome  parta  of  Arabia  and  Africa,  and  is  seldom  more 
:haii  fifteen  feet  high,  with  strsKgl'KK  branches  and 
KBnty  foliage.  Tbe  balsam  is  chiefly  obtained  from 
iDcisiona  in  the  bark,  but  the  substance  ia  procured  also 
frvtn  the  green  and  ripe  berries.  The  balsam  orchards 
lear  Jericho  appear  to  have  existed  at  the  time  of  Ti- 
AiB,  by  whose  legion*  they  were  taken  formal  poases- 
Hon  of,  but  no  remains  of  this  celebrated  plant  are  now 
IO  be  seen  in  Palestine  <Lady  Callcott,  Scriplun  Htrbai, 
3.  33).— Smith.  See  Tristram,  fful.  Bill,  of  tin  Bible, 
).  836.      See  GiLsiAii,  Balm  or. 

2.  Nekdik  (rM=p  occurs  twice  in  tbe  book  of  Gen- 
>sia,  and  no  doaht  mdicates  a  product  of  Syria,  for  in 
>De  caae  we  find  it  carried  into  Egypt  as  an  article  of 
nminerce,  and  in  another  sent  as  a  present  into  the 
lame  cuutitry.  Thus,  in  Gen.  xxxvii,  26  we  read,"Be- 
lolil,  a  company  of  Ishmaelilea  came  from  Gilesd  with 
.heir  camels,  bearing  tpirxry  {jukSlh),  and  balm  (fzerj), 
ind  mynh  (^),goiitg  to  cany  it  down  lo  Egypt."  To 
iheac  men  Joseph  was  sold  by  hia  brethren,  when  they 
irere  feeding  their  flocks  at  Dothan,  ascertained  to  be  a 
*ew  miles  lo  the  north  of  Sebaale,  or  Samaria.  It  is 
nirioua  that  Jacob,  when  desiring  a  present  to  be  taken 
■ji  the  raler  of  Egypt,  enumerates  nearly  the  same  arti> 
^ea  (Gen.xliil,  11),  "Carry  down  the  man  s  praicnt,  a 
ittle  balm  {Ixtri),  and  a  little  honey  {ilAdth),  ipica, 
■neteiKy  and  myrrh  (W)."  (See  the  several  words.) 
ituchsit  [Hieroz.  II,  iv,  IS)  entera  into  a  learned  ex- 
wsitioa  of  the  meaning  of  naUrA,  of  which  Dr.  Har- 
ris has  given  an  abridged  view  in  his  article  on  spices. 
Bochsrt  shows  that  (he  true  impart  of  nekSth  has  al- 
A-aya  been  considered  uncertain,  for  it  in  rendered  wax 
IV  the  paraphrast  Jonathan,  in  the  Arabic  Ternon  of 
BrpeniuB,  and  in  Btrtthilh  Rabba  (§  91,  near  tbe  end). 
i)ther8  interpret  it  very  differently.  The  Sept.  rendera  it 
Ju/iioj"i,P«/'"»';  Aqnlla,a(oraiE,-  the  Syrian  veniion, 
rttin;  the  Samaritan,  Aofiara;  one  Arabic  version,  tAur- 
tub  or  carob;  another,  suniii^Ad  (or  gum);  Kimchi,  a 
i^sirabie  thing ;  rabbi  Selomo,  a  coiledion  of  teteral 
iromaiict.  Bocbart  himself  considers  it  to  mean  >to- 
nu-,  and  gives  six  reasons  in  support  of  his  opinion, 
but  none  of  them  sppeara  of  much  weight.  Storax,  no 
iuubt,  was  a  natural  product  of  Syria,  and  an  indigt- 
aODS  product  seeiiis  to  be  implied ;  and  Jerome  (Gen. 
zlUiilI)'<>U*'*"^Mo>'*">  rendering  it  (fyrox.    Btwea- 
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mUller,  in  his  BUL  Bat.  p.  165,  £ngL  transL,  odopla  tng- 
aeantit  aa  Ihe  meaning  of  ndidUi,  without  expressing 
any  donbt  on  the  subject;  slating  that  "tbe  Arabic 
word  aeka  or  utkal,  which  is  analogous  to  the  Hebrew, 
denotes  that  gum  which  is  obuined  from  the  traga- 
conth,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  by  way  of  contrsc- 
tion,  tragantb  shrub,  which  grows  on  Mount  Lebanon, 
in  the  isle  of  Candia,  and  also  in  Southern  Europe." 
Dr.  Royle  waa  not  able  to  find  any  word  umilar  to 
t<^6(k  indicating  tbe  tragacanth,  which  in  his  own 
MS.  Materia  Medica  la  given  under  the  Arabic  name 
of  Idtad,  sometimn  pronounced  kiliad  :  and,  indeed,  it 
may  be  found  under  the  same  nsme  in  Avicenna  and 
other  Arabic  suthora.  In  Richardson's  ArMcIHclion- 
ary  we  find  natal,  translated  aa  meaning  tbe  beat  part 
uf  com  (or  dates)  when  sifted  or  cleaned ;  also  natagel, 
the  choicest  part  of  anything  cleaned,  but  sometimes 
also  the  refuse.  Tragacanth  ia  on  exudation  from  sev- 
eral species  of  the  genus  Ailrai)ahit  and  subdivision 
Tragacan/ha,  which  i>  produced  in  Crete,  but  chiefly  in 
Northern  Persia  and  in  Kurdistan.  In  tbe  Isller  pmy- 
ince  Dr.  Dickaon,  of  Tripoli,  saw  large  quantities  of  it 
collected  from  planto,  of  wbich  he  preserved  specimens 
and  gave  them  to  Mr.  Brandt,  British  consul  at  En«- 
roum,  by  whom  they  were  Beat  to  Dr.  Lindley.  One 
of  these,  yielding  the  best  bagacantb,  proved  to  be 
A. gummier  of  Labillardij^re.  It  was  fbiinrt  by  him 
on  Mount  Lebanon,  where  he  aacertained  that  trag- 
acanth was  collected  by  the  shepherds.  It  might 
therefore  have  been  conveyed  by  Ishmselites  from  Gil- 
ead  to  Egypt.  It  has  in  its  favor  that  it  is  a  produce 
of  the  remote  parts  of  Syria,  is  described  by  ancient 
authors,  as  Theophraatus,  Dioscoridea,  etc,  and  has  al- 
ways been  highly  esteemed  as  a  gum  in  Eastern  coon- 
tries^  It  was  therefore  very  likely  to  be  sn  article  of 
commerce  lo  Egypt  in  ancient  times. — Kitto.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  Dioseoridn  as  a  low  shrub,  with  strong  and 
wide-spreading  branches  almost  lying  on  the  ground, 
and  covered  with  many  small  thin  leaves,  among  which 
there  are  concealed  while,  erect,  and  strong  thomlL 
Three  or  four  species  of  the  genua  are  enumerated  aa 
occurring  in  Palestine  (see  Strand,  Flora  PalatHm, 
No.  413-416).  The  gum  is  a  natural  exudation  from 
the  trunk  and  branches  of  Che  plant,  which,  on  being 
"exposed  to  the  air,  grows  hard,  and  is  formed  either 
into  lumpe  or  slender  pieces  curled  and  winding  like 
worms,  more  or  leea  long  according  as  matter  offers" 
(Toumefort,  Vof/age  f  Lond.  ed.  1741  j,  i.  69).  The  gum 
having  no  smell,  and  bnng  of  a  quiu  sweeliah  taste. 
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was  not  used  for  fumigations,  but,  mixed  with  honey, 
was  extensively  used  as  a  medicine.  It  is  now  chiefly 
employed  for  its  mucilaginous  property  as  a  paste,  es- 
pecially by  druggists.  See  Tristram,  NaL  UitL  <^  the 
Bible,  p,S9S. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  word  rbs,  nekSth,  in  2 
Kings  XX,  18 ;  Isa.  xxxix,  2,  denotes  spice  of  any  kind. 
The  A.  v.  reads  in  the  text  **  the  house  of  his  precious 
things,"  the  margin  gives  "spicerj',"  which  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  Vulg.,  Aq.,  and  Syrom.  It  is  clear  from  the 
passages  referred  to  that  Hezekiah  possessed  a  house  or 
treasury  of  precious  and  useful  vegetable  productions, 
and  that  nekdlh  may  in  these  places  denote,  though  per- 
haps not  exclusively,  tragacanth  gum.  Keil  (Com- 
ment, loc  cit.)  derives  the  word  from  an  unused  root 
(r^S,  "  implevit  loculum*^),  and  renders  it  by  "  treas- 
ure.** — Smith. 

3.  Sammim  (D*^BD ;  Sept.  i^SvfffUi,  rfSv(rfi6Q,  dpwfui, 
^/jiiafia  ;  Vulg.  suave  Jragrcms,  boni  odoris,  groHBtiF- 
mtf«, aromata ;  A, V.  "sweet"  in  connection  with  ** spice" 
or  "  incense")  is  a  general  term  to  denote  those  aromatic 
substances  which  were  used  in  the  preparation  of  the 
anointing  oil,  the  incense  offerings,  etc  (Exod.  xxv,  6; 
XXX,  7,  84;  xxxi,  11;  xxxv,  8,  15,  28;  xxxvii,  24; 
xxxix,  38 ;  xl,  27 ;  Lev.  iv,  7 ;  xvi.  12 ;  Numb,  iv,  16 ; 
2  Chron.  ii,  4;  xiii,  11).  The  root  of  the  word,  accord- 
ing to  Gesenius,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Arabic  tamm, 
"olfecit,"  whence  «amum,"  an  odoriferous  substance." 
See  Incbnsb.  Sammm,  therefore,  may  be  supposed  to 
mean  drugs  and  aromatics  in  generaL  When  these  are 
separately  noticed,  especially  when  several  are  enumer- 
ated, their  names  may  lead  us  to  their  identification. 
Dr.  Vincent  has  observed  that  "  in  Exod.  xxx  we  And 
an  enumeration  of  cinnamon,  cassia,  myrrh,  frankin- 
cense, stacte,  onycha,  and  galbanum,  aU  of  which  are 
the  produce  either  of  India  or  Arabia."  More  correctly, 
cinnamon,  cassia,  frankincense,  and  onycha  were  prob- 
ably obtained  from  India;  myrrh,  stacte,  and  some 
frankincense  from  the  east  coast  of  Africa;  and  gal- 
banum from  Persia.  Nine  hundred  years  later,  or  about 
B.C.  588,  in  Ezek.  xxvii,  the  chief  spices  are  referred  to, 
with  the  addition,  however,  of  calamus.  They  are  prob- 
ably the  same  as  those  just  enumerated.  Dr.  Vincent 
refers  chiefly  to  the  Periplus,  ascribed  to  Arrian,  writ- 
ten in  the  2d  century,  as  furnishing  a  proof  that  many 
Indian  substances  were  at  that  time  well  known  to 
commerce,  as  aloe  or  agila  wood,  gum  -  bdellium,  the 
g{kgal  of  India,  cassia  and  cinnamon,  nard,  costus,  in- 
cense—that is,  olibanum — ginger,  pepper,  and  spices.  If 
we  examine  the  work  of  Dioscorides,  we  shall  find  all 
these,  and  several  other  Indian  products,  not  only  men- 
tioned, but  described,  as  schoenanthus.  Calamus  aromati- 
cus,  cypeniB,  malabathrum,  turmeric  Among  others, 
Lycium  Indicum  is  mentioned.  This  is  the  extract  of 
barberry  root,  and  is  prepared  in  the  Himalayan  Moun- 
tains (Ko vie.  On  the  Lycium  of  Dtoicortdes,  in  the  Lin- 
ncean  Trans,),  It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  thai  we 
And  no  mention  of  several  very  remarkable  products  of 
the  East,  such  as  camphor,  cloves,  nutmeg,  betel-leaf, 
cubebtt,  gamboge,  all  of  which  are  so  peculiar  in  their 
nature  that  we  could  not  have  failed  to  recognise  them 
if  they  had  been  described  at  all,  like  those  we  have 
enumerated,  as  the  produce  of  India.  These  omissions 
are  significant  of  the  countries  to  which  commerce  and 
navigation  had  not  extended  at  the  time  when  the 
other  articles  were  well  known  {Hindoo  Medicine,  p.  93). 
If  we  trace  these  up  to  still  earlier  authors,  we  shall 
find  many  of  them  mentioned  by  Theophrastus,  and 
even  by  Hippocrates;  and  if  we  trace  them  downward 
to  the  time  of  the  Arabs  [see  Spikenard],  and  from 
that  to  modern  times,  we  find  many  of  them  described 
under  their  present  names  in  works  current  throughout 
the  East,  and  in  which  their  ancient  names  are  given  as 
synonyms.  We  have  therefore  as  much  assurance  as 
is  possible  in  such  cases  that  the  majority  of  the  sub- 

Qces  mentioned  by  the  ancients  have  been  identified. 


and  that  among  the  spices  of  early  timea  were  indairi 
many  of  those  which  now  form  articles  of  ooauBcia 
from  India  to  Europe.  —  Kitta  For  niftore  partirnlg 
information  on  the  various  aromatic  substances  dcd- 
tioned  in  the  Bible,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  amda 
which  treat  of  the  different  kinds — CursAMon;  Frask- 
imcbmsb;  Galbanum;  Mtrbh;  Spikknabd, etc 

4.  In  one  passage  (Ezek.  xxiv,  10),  r^^  raimckj  a 
perfume,  hence  to  flavor  flesh,  is  rendered  "  spice*  (dae- 
where  "  prepare,"  " compound,"  etc).   Sec  ApoTHECAjn. 

5.  The  spices  (dpwfta,  a  general  tema)  mentkned  m 
being  used  by  Nicodemus  for  the  preparatioftt  of  <^ 
Lord's  body  (John  xix,  39,  40)  are  "  myrrh  and  akn.' 
by  which  latter  word  must  be  understood,  not  the  a^ 
of  medicuie  {A  loe),  but  the  highly  scented  wood  of  i^ 
Aquilaria  agaUochum,     See   Aloe.      The  enonKus 
quantity  of  one  hundred  pounds'  weight  of  which  J«)a 
speaks  has  excited  the  incredulity  of  some  aatbocs. 
Josephus,  however,  tells  us  that  there  were  fire  bac- 
dred  spice-bearers  at  llerod's  funeral  {Ant.  xviij^S^ 
and  in  the  Talmud  it  is  said  that  eighty  pounds  d 
opobalsamum  were  employed  at  the  funeral  of  a  certaiB 
rabbi.  Still,  there  is  no  reason  to  conclude  that  one  ln»- 
dred  pounds'  weight  of  pure  myrrh  and  aloes  we  coa- 
sumed.    The  words  of  the  evangelist  ioiply  a  prepara- 
tion (/ity/ca)  in  which  perhaps  the  myrrh  and  akw 
were  the  principal  or  most  costly  aromatic  iugrei&ms. 
Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Nicodemns  was  t 
rich  man,  and  perhaps  was  the  owner  of  large  stores  d 
precious  substances;  as  a  constant  though  timid  <&- 
ciple  of  our  Lord,  he  probably  did  not  scrufJe  at  sbt 
sacrifice  so  that  he  could  show  his  resp«:t  for  him.    A 
lavish  use  of  spices  at  the  obsequies  of  the  iUostriiHs 
dead  was  also  made  by  the  later  Romans;  bat,  in^etd 
of  being  deposited  with  the  body,  they  were  cast  wta 
the  flames  of  the  funeral  pile.    The  case  of  Nero*s  wUIp, 
Popptea,  was  somewhat  exceptional,  perhaps  on  acci»im 
of  her  Jewish  habits.    Pliny  tells  ua  (Hist,  Nat.  xii  1^ 
that  more  than  a  year's  supply  of  spices  was  burned  ta 
do  her  honor;  but  Tacitus  more  accuratelv  savs  ths; 
"  the  body  was  not  dissipated  in  the  flame,  after  the 
Roman  fashion ;  but,  according  to  the  custom  of  fiirdgB 
kings,  was  filled  with  antiseptic  perfume  and  deposkcil 
in  the  tomb  of  the  Julii"  {A  an.  xvi,  6).   See  Bl^biau 

Spioer,  Tobias,  a  distinguished  minister  of  tke 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Klnderhook; 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  7, 1788.  His  conversion  took  place  ia  Orte- 
ber,  1803,  and  soon  after  he  united  with  the  Chai^ 
He  was  admitted  into  the  New  York  Coofefcoee  tf 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  May  20, 1810.  He  received  the  oi^ 
nation  of  deacon  in  1814,  and  that  of  elder  in  ISlfi.  Upm 
the  division  of  the  conference  he  be^une  a  membs  >/ 
the  Troy  Conference.  He  was  supernumerary  in  1^. 
effective  in  1839;  again  supemumeraiy  in  l843.eActin 
in  1844,  and  supernumerary  in  1845.  In  1846  he  wii 
the  delegate  from  the  Troy  Conference  to  the  Evangcfi- 
cal  Alliance,  London.  From  that  time  he  held  eitbe^  t 
supernumerary  or  a  superannuated  relation.  Bat  be 
was  oflen  engaged  in  regular  work,  either  as  patter  or 
presiding  elder.  He  died  Nov.  13,  1862.  Mr.  Spkcf 
was  a  deep  thinker  and  a  hard  student.  He  was  Tery 
industrious,  having  preached  during  his  ministiy  8a5S 
sermons;  and  during  his  seventy  - seoond  year  b£ 
preached  211  times.  See  Minutes  <>f  Amnual  Ct^ftr- 
ences,  1863,  p.  96. 

Bpioery.     See  Spick  2. 

Spider  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  Y.  of  two  Ikh. 
words: 

1.  'A  kkabish  (t9*^n39 ;  Sept  apax^ni ;  Vnlg.  aramn) 
occurs  in  Job  viii,  14 ;  Isa.  lix,  5.  In  the  first  of  these 
passages  the  reference  seems  clear  to  the  spiders  vcii, 
or,  literally,  house  (H^S),  whose  fragility  is  alhided  i» 
as  a  fit  representation  of  the  hope  of  a  profaste,  ung^^ 
or  prvfiigeUe  person ;  for  so  the  word  S^sn  really  meam, 
and  not  "  hypocrite,"  as  in  our  version.     The  object  eS 
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ch  a  peTBon'i  tnnc  or  oonfMence,  who  a  ilirays  nilly 
imniiiieiit  diogec  of  niin,  ma;  be  cooipued  far  iu 
wenaiaty  to  Cbe  spider')  neb.  "  Ke  aball  leiD  upon 
a  house  (Le.  to  keep  it  steady  whtn  it  ia  shaken) ;  he 
lit  bold  it  fait  (i.e.wheD  it  ie  about  to  be  destroyed)  j 
TeithelcH,  it  shall  ddC  endure"  (Job  viii,  IE).  Iu  the 
oond  puuge  (Isa.  lix,  6)  it  is  laid, "  The  wicked  weave 
le  ■pidei's  web"  (^nip, literally  "thiu  threads');  but 
is  added  *'  their  thin  thteads  ahall  not  become  gar- 
enta,  neittaet  shall  they  cover  themeelvea  with  their 
orka;"  that  ia,  their  aniftcea  shall  neither  succeed,  dot 
nceal  themaelvea,  aa  does  the  spider's  neb.  This  it- 
son  intimates  do  antipathy  lo  the  apidet  itself,  or  to 
1  habits  when  directed  towards  ila  own  purposes;  but 
mplj  to  tbe  adoption  of  those  habit*  by  tn*n  towards 
ia  fellow-cnatam.  No  eiprMnon  of  an  abstract  an- 
pathy  (owardi  any  creature  wbalever  is  to  be  found 
I  Scripture.  Though  certain  spetHee,  indeed,  which 
r  good  and  wise  reaatma  wen  prohibited  as  food,  are 
I  far  called  "an  abomination,"  yet  revela^n  thron([h- 
it  realises  every  living  creature  as  the  work  nfciod 
Hi  deaervinft  the  pious  attention  of  mankind.— Kitta 
[d  the  pasBige  ^m  Job  the  special  allusjon  is  thus 
ten  to  be  not  to  the  use  of  the  web  as  a  uiare  to  iulei- 
ept  flies,  bnt  ai  a  stmcture  for  tbe  concealment  and 
iDtectioa  of  the  uiiflcer;  and  is  intended  la  express 
hai,iiatwithatandingall  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  the 
tsHtnictiau  of  the  web,  and  the  spidei'a  trust  in  it  and 
Riirta  to  fasten  it,  the  material  is  so  frail  that  a  slight 
iulence  suffices  to  destroy  it;  so  shall  i^e  .artiflcei 
rhich  the  hypocrite  so  craftily  devisee,  and  on  which 
It  depends  for  concealment,  fail  before  the  judgmsut  of 
ind.  We  may  suppose  that  the  writer  had  his  eve 
ipon  one  of  thoM  species  which  weave  an  elaborate 
est  in  tlie  form  of  a  wide  sheet,  centring  in  a  dose 
ind  clothlike  tube,  in  which  the  animal  lives,  such  as 
hat  of  .Ijprlata  UAj/ralhica,  which  is  so  common  with 
s  in  the  latter  part  of  summer.  •'Our  readers,"  lays 
dr.  Rennie, "  mast  often  have  Been  thia  nest  spread  out 
ike  a  broad  sheet  in  hedges,  fune,  and  other  low  bushes, 
:nd  sometimes  on  the  ground.  The  middle  of  this 
heet,  which  is  ofa  dose  texture,  is  swung,  like  a  sailor'a 
lammock,  by  silken  ropea  extended  all  around,  lo  the 
■igber  branches;  but  tbe  whole  curves  upward  and 
aekwird,  (doping  down  to  a  long  fimnel-shaped  gallery 
'hich  is  nearly  horizontal  at  the  entrance,  but  soon 
riads  obliquely  till  it  becomes  quite  perpendicular. 
T\ia  curved  gallery  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
liimetei,  is  much  more  doaely  woven  than  the  sheet 
an  of  the  web,  and  sometimes  descends  into  a  hole  in 
he  ground,  though  ofteoer  into  a  group  of  crowded 
wigs  or  a  Vitt  of  grass.  Here  the  ^>ider  dwells  secure, 
nqnently  nsting  with  her  legs  extended  tern  the  en- 
lance  of  the  gallary,ready  to  spring  out  upon  whatever 
oaect  may  fall  into  her  aheet-net "  (/nwcf  A  rrhtt.  p.  857), 
The  prophet  Isaiah  appears  lo  glance  at  the  poison- 
«s  DStnie  of  the  spider,  and  tbe  object  for  which  tbe 
rrt  is  woven.  It  is  for  the  entrapping  of  unwary  in- 
ma,  wbich  are  then  seized  by  the  treacherous  lier-in- 
rsit,  and  [oerced  by  its  venomous  fangs.  It  is  true, 
■>nl  feelings  cannot  wirh  metaphysical  propriety 
ttribnied 


of  destruction  in  i 


slough,  or  cast  skin, 

intbebsuntsorthese 
creatures  There  are 
in  the  IVont  of  the 
head  — in  Clabiona 
atna,  for  example, 
common    species- 


See  in  all  ages  and  a 


Bbmahle  verdict,  when  he  says  of  the  spider- 
"Cnnnlng  and  flerce,  mlilnre  abhorred." 
lie  craft  and  apparent  treafheiy  of  iu  actional  its 
HDcily  even  to  its  own  kind ;  tbe  dark,  sombre  colors ; 
hthurineaa;  and  in  many  species  the  swollen,  bloated 
»in  of  tbe  abdomen;  the  repulsive  aspect  of  the  head 
Id  mouth;  and,  in  parUcular,  the  fatalitv  of  the  venom 
^ntedbythose  formidable  fangs— sufficiently  warrant 
K  geneial  dislike  in  which  the  Arachnida  are  held, 
nn  thoDgh  we  reailily  grant  that  they  are  but  fulRD- 
■■  the  instinct  which  an  all-wise  God  has  implanted 
I  ihem,  and  concede  thdr  ntility  even  to  man  in  di- 
Aiisliing  the  swarma  nT  annoving  insects.  The  organs 
IS.-N'nu 


Common  Uplder  (CTMfima  atna). 
la.  which  are  the  representative*  of 
theanl«nn«  io  insects,  though  very  much  modified  both 
in  form  and  function.  They  are  here  the  effective  weap- 
ons of  attack.  Each  consiiitB  of  two  jinnta — the  basal 
one,  which  forma  the  most  conapicuoua  portion  of  the 
organ,  and  tbe  urminal  one,  wbich  ia  the  fang.  The 
former  ia  a  thick  hollow  case,  somewhat  cylindrical, 
but  flattened  ridewise,  formed  of  stiff  ehitiiie,  covered 
with  minuM  transverse  ridges  on  its  whole  surface,  like 
the  marks  left  oh  the  sand  b^  tbe  rippling  wavelels, 
and  studded  with  stout  coarK  black  hair.  lu  extremi- 
ty ia  cut  off  obliquely,  and  forms  a  furrow,  the  edges  of 
which  are  beeet  with  poliahed  conical  points  resembling 
teeth.  To  the  upper  end  of  thia  furrowed  case  is  fined 
by  a  hinge-Joint  the  fang,  which  is  a  curved  clsw-tike 
organ,  formed  of  hard  chitine,  and  consisting  of  two 
parts — a  swollen  oval  base,  which  ia  highly  polished, 
and  a  more  slender  tip,  the  aurface  of  wbich  haa  s  silky 
lustre,  from  being  covered  with  very  fine  and  close-stt 
longitudinal  grooves.  This  whole  organ  falls  into  the 
furrow  of  the  basal  Joint  when  not  in  use,  exactly  as 
the  blade  of  a  daap- knife  abuts  into  the  haft;  hut  when 
the  animal  is  excited,  either  to  defend  itself  or  to  attsik 
its  prey,  the  fang  beoomes  stiffly  erected.  By  turning 
the  object  on  ita  axis  under  the  microscope,  and  examin- 
bg  tbe  extreme  tip  of  tbe  fang,  we  may  aee  that  it  is 
not  brought  to  a  fine  point,  but  that  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  cut  off  alant^wise  JuN  at  the  tip; 
and  that  it  is  tubular.  Now  thia  ia  a  proviuon  for  the 
speedy  infliction  of  death  upon  the  victim ;  for  both 
the  fang  and  the  thick  baaal  joint  an  permealed  by  a 
alender  membranons  tube,  which  is  tbe  poison  ducr, 
and  wbich  terminates  at  the  open  extremity  of  the 
former,  while  at  the  other  end  it  communicates  with  a 
lengthened  oval  sac  where  the  venom  ia  secreted.  This, 
of  course,  we  should  not  aee  in  the  skiugh,  for  it  ia  not 
cast  with  the  exuviie,  tut  retained  in  the  interior  of  Ihe 
body ;  but  in  life  it  is  a  sac  extending  into  the  cephalo- 
thonx — as  that  part  of  the  body  which  carries  the  legs 
is  called  —  and  covered  with  apiril  folds  produced  by 
the  arrangement  of  the  fibres  of  its  contraclile  tissue. 
When  the  spider  attacks  a  dy,  it  plunges  into  its  vic- 
tim the  two  fangs,  the  action  of  which  ia  downward, 
and  not  right  and  led,  like  that  of  the  jaws  of  insects. 
At  the  same  inatant  a  drop  of  poiaon  is  secreted  in  each 
gland,  which,  ouiing  through  tbe  duct,  escapes  from  tbe 
perforated  end  of  the  fang  into  th*  wonnd,and  rapidly 
produces  death.  The  fangs  are  then  clasped  down,  car- 
rying the  prey,  which  they  powerfully  press  against  tbe 
toothed  edges  of  the  stout  basal  |Hece,  by  which  means 
the  nutritive  fluids  of  the  prey  are  pressed  out  and  taken 
into  the  mouth;  after  which  the  dried  and  empty  akin 
is  rejected.  The  poison  is  of  an  acid  nature,  as  experi- 
ments performed  with  irritated  spiders  prove,  litmus 
psper  pierced  by  them  becoming  led  as  far  around  tbe 

perforation  as  the  emitted  fluid  spreads Fairbaim. 

There  are  very  many  species  of  apider  iu  Talesline : 
anme  which  apin  webs  like  the  common  garden  spider) 
some  which  dig  subterranean  cells,  and  make  doors  in 
them,  like  the  well-known  trap-door  spider  of  Southern 
Europe;  and  some  whicb  have  no  web,  but  chase  their 
prey  upon  the  ground,  like  the  hunting  and  wolf  spiders 
(Wniid,flttfc  ^niffluii,  p.644).  Notice  is  Ukcn  in  the 
Bible,  however,  only  of  those  that  spin  webs,  but  the 
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particular  specif  is  nol  indicated.  A  Tenoinoas  spider 
is  noticed  bv  several  travellers  (Kitto,  Phjfs,  Hist,  of 
Palest.  i>,4\i). 

2.  Semamith  (P^TD^b;  Sept.  raXa/3«anjc;  Chald. 
»napK ;  Vulg.  stelUo ;  translated  by  the  A.  V. "  spider" 
in  Prov.  XXX,  28,  the  only  passage  where  the  word  is 
found)  has  reference,  according  to  most  interpreters,  to 
some  kind  of  lizard  (Bochart,  I/ieroz.  ii,  510).  It  is 
mentioned  by  Solomon  as  one  of  the  four  things  that 
are  exceeding  clever,  though  they  be  little  upon  earth. 
*'  The  semandth  Uketh  hold  with  her  hands,  and  is  in 
kings*  palaces.**  This  term  exists  in  the  modem  Greek 
language  under  the  form  eafuafuv^Oi;.  **  Quem  Grsoci 
hodie  aafiutfiiv^ov  vocant,  antiqiiae  GrsBdas  est  a<nca- 
Xaj^wnjf*  itl  «»t  stellio— quse  vox  pura  Hebraica  est  et 
reperitur  in  Prbv.  xxx,  28,  n-O^b "  (Salmasii  Plin. 
ExercU,  p.  8 17,  b.  G.).— Smith.  If  a  lizard  be  indicated, 
it  must  evidently  be  some  species  of  gecko,  a  notice  of 
which  genus  of  animals  is  given  under  the  article 
Lizard.  Thus  the  Sept.  rendering  designates  a  cling- 
ing lizard,  able  to  hold  on  against  gravity,  and  mo«t 
moilem  commentators  incline  to  follow  this  interpreta- 
tion. However,  as  the  gecko  could  never  be  other  than 
a  casual  intruder  into  a  palace,  and  as  the  selection  of  a 
dwelling,  implying  sagacity,  seems  indicated  by  the 
moralist,  some  are  rather  disposed  to  accept  the  rendeN 
ing  of  our  English  Version,  and  to  understand  the  house- 
spider  (.4  ranea  domestica),  which  mounts  by  means  of 
her  '*  hands"  to  secure  comers,  even  in  royal  palaces, 
and  there  makes  her  home. 

* 

Spieker,  Christian  Wilhelx,  a  Protestant  di- 
vine of  Germany,  was  bom  April  7,  1780,  at  Branden- 
burg. He  studied  at  Halle,  where  in  1804  he  was  also 
instructor  at  the  piedagoginm.  In  1809  he  was  made 
professor  of  theology  and  deacon  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder,  in  1818  superintendent  and  first  pastor,  and  died 
there  May  10,  1858.  Spieker  was  a  voluminous  writer. 
Of  his  writings  we  mention,  A  usgncdhltt  Schriflen  Jur 
chrislliche  Erhauung  (Leips.  1865,  4  vols.): — Andachts- 
buck  fur  gebildeU  Christen  (ibid.  1860,  9th  ed.):— /V« 
Herm  Abendmahi  (ibid.  1868,  8th  fd,}:—Dns  augsbnr- 
gische  Glaubensbehermtttiss .  utid  die  Apoioffie  desselben 
(Berlin,  1830,  2  vo\b,)  :  —  Kirchety-  u.  Reformatims- 
gtschidUe  der  Mark  Brandenburg  (ibid.  1889  sq.). 
See  Zuchold,  BibL  Theolog,  ii,  1245  sq.;  Theolog,  Uni- 
verbal- fjexikony  s.  v.;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theologi" 
schen  Literatur,  iii,  184,  977 ;  Regensburger  Conversa- 
tions-Lexikon,  s.  v.;  FUrst,  Biblioih,  Judaica,  iii,  858. 
(B.P.) 

Spiera,  Francbsco,  an  Italian  in  the  days  of  ihe 
Reformation  who  abjured  the  Evangelical  faith,  which 
be  had  for  a  time  professed,  and  then  became  the  prey 
of  remorseful  despair  until  he  died.  The  histor}'  of  his 
lapse  and  sufferings  excited  immense  interest,  and  ac- 
quaintance with  the  circumstances  of  the  case  caused 
at  least  one  conversion,  that  of  Paul  Vergerius  (q.  v.). 
Various  observers  recorded  the  facts,  among  them  Ver- 
gerius, Dr.  M.  Gribaldus,  professor  of  civil  law  at  Padua, 
Dr.  Henricus  Scotus,  and  Dr.  Sigismund  Gelous,  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Padua,  whose  reports  are  yet 
extant,  and  form  the  basis  of  older  and  more  recent 
'German  revisions  of  the  storj'.  The  latest  are  Roth, 
F, Spiera* s  Lebensende  (Nuremberg,  1829);  and  Sixt, 
in  Petrus  Paulus  Vergerius  (Brunswick,  1855),  p.  125- 
160. 

Spiera  was  a  jurist  and  attoroey4n  the  little  town  of 
Citadella,  near  Padua,  excessively  avaricious  and  capa- 
ble of  emploWng  the  most  disreputable  measures  to  se- 
cure his  ends,  and  none  the  less  possessed  of  talent  and 
eloquence.  He  acquired  a  considerable  fortune,  and 
rose  to  prominent  position  among  his  neighbors.  He 
was  also  happily  married,  and  the  father  of  eleven  chil- 
dren. In  about  1542,  when  about  forty-four  years  of  age, 
he  was  awakened,  and  began  to  repent  of  his  worKlli- 
ness.    At  this  precise  juncture  the  Reformation  began 


to  assert  itself  with  vigor  in  Italy,  and  Spiera  beard  the 
message  of  salvation  through  the  death  of  Cbri«.  U 
tilled  him  with  transcendent  joy,  and  under  ite  impabe 
he  felt  constrained  to  declare  to  others  the  riches  of  sal- 
vation, that  they  might  partake  of  similar  fdidtio. 
He  had  faith,  and  also  feeling,  the  highest  enjoraacflK 
of  faith;  he  was  accordingly  in  danger  of  conlouiMti^ 
faith  with  the  subjective  feelings,  and  of  negkcting  a 
moral  appropriation  to  himself  of  the  atonement  as  act- 
ualized by  faith.  In  point  of  fact,  he  aeems  to  have 
been  more  concerned  to  proclaim  the  good  news  to  ocb- 
ers  than  to  regulate  his  life  by  the  knowledge  be  h*. 
obtained.  To  qualify  himself  to  preach,  he  gave  kiB- 
self  to  an  incessant  study  of  the  Scriptarvs,  aasiaed  bf 
ancient  and  modem  theological  books ;  said  soon  after- 
wards lie  proclaimed  the  new  do<;trine  in  every  psrt  itf 
the  little  town.  It  is  rensarkable  that  b«  preached,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  'm  tht 
merits  of  Christ  without  meritorious  works,  and,  on  the 
other,  protested  against  the  errors  and  aboMi  of  Lite 
Romish  Church,  but  that  he  did  not  emphasize  the  doc^ 
trine  of  repentance.  He  seems  never  to  have  dearir 
apprehendcKl  the  need  or  repentance,  and  while  notic- 
ing in  his  spiritual  ecstasies  and  intent  on  the  oonvet- 
sion  of  others,  he  continued  for  himself  the  okl  siofu 
practices  without  much  change  from  his  eariio'  baUts 
His  course  produced  much  excitenoent  and  gained  bam 
many  followers,  so  that  the  influence  of  the  viQ^ 
priests  was  greatly  impaired,  and  theA'  were  indooni 
about  six  months  after  Spiera^s  entrance  on  his  new  cs- 
reer,  to  lay  charges  against  biro  before  the  legate  D«& 
Casa  at  Venice.  The  latter  at  once  proceeded  in  tk 
case  by  the  hearing  of  a  number  of  witoessea,  aul  as- 
sured himself  of  the  co-operation  of  the  connsd  for  tk 
State,  and  Spiera  at  once  lost  heart.  He  had  never  ex- 
perienced a  real  conflict  with  his  old  self,  and  was  »< 
qualified  to  enter  on  this  conflict  unto  death.  He  ba!<- 
ened  to  present  himself  before  the  legate,  even  be^<n; 
he  was  summoned,  and  when  required  signed  a  leroa- 
tion  of  everything  be  bad  taught  in  oppoatioo  to  the 
Church,  together  with  a  plea  for  forgiveneaa.  He  wm 
then  compelled  to  retum  to  his  home  and  read  in  tb« 
Church  a  prescribed  formula  of  abjuration,  which  bei&i 
on  Sunday,  in  the  presence  of  more  than  two  tbouaasd 
people,  and  was  fined  thirty  ducata,  of  which  five  «t» 
g^ven  to  the  priest. 

Immediately  on  Spiera*s  return  to  bis  bonie  the  tcr> 
rors  of  the  judgment  and  eternal  perdition  came  spt^ 
his  soul,  even  to  the  prostrating  of  his  phyaacal  stiea^ 
He  could  not  leave  hb  bed,  and  lost  hia  appetite  for  kmL 
though  a  raging  thirst  tormented  him.  After  six  Bvncia 
he  was  taken  to  Padua,  where  three  leading  phraaffs 
took  htm  in  charge,  and  a  nnmbo'  of  learned  and  p^i* 
men  ministered  to  hb  souL  Every  endeavor  wai  a. 
vain,  and  as  the  case  was  exciting  too  much  intcreat  is 
Padua,  he  was  taken  back  to  his  home,  where  be  eoo» 
tinned  to  reject  food  except  as  physical  force 
him  to  receive  it,  and  often  sought  to  lay  vioknt 
on  himself.  The  ingenuity  he  bad  ctiltivated  in 
perversion  of  his  l^al  practice  now  returned  to 
him,  and  prevented  him  from  deriving  comfort  fnaa  t! 
promises  of  the  GospeL  He  believed  hims^  to 
committed  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
that  God  had  reprobated  him,  so  that  none  of  the 
ises  were  for  hiou  The  intoleraUe  sense  of  his  lio 
times  caused  him  to  roa(  like  a  beast;  but  it  is  a^V*^] 
ent  that  he  found  it  easier  to  give  way  to  despair  tk«t 
to  repent — a  possible  indication  that  be  foand  a  cert£a 
satisfaction  in  his  sufferings.  The  Romish  religioaijci 
who  sought  to  give  rest  to  hb  mind,  aiMi  the  «iptt<'* 
tious  practitioners  who  thought  that  exorcisa»  and  desi 
saints  might  heal  his  malady,  probably  intcnsiM  (-4 
mischief,  as  Melancthon  already  observed ;  at  any  rstf^ 
Spiera  experienced  no  relief,  and  died  in  convubiav  • 
despair  in  the  autumn  of  1548. — Herzog,  Reai-Eac^f 
s.  V. 

Spies  C^umb.  xxi,  1).    See  Athakqi. 
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Spiess,  Hexicrich,  a  German  painter,  was  bom  in 
(tinich.  May  10,  1832.  He  completed  his  studies  un- 
er  Kmulbach,  assisting  him  in  his  cartoon  of  The  CrU' 
Mder^  In  1855  be  was  employed  by  Kaulbach  in  deco- 
atin^  the  Wartborg,  and  was  one  of  the  school  of  artists 
nown  as  **  Young  Munich,"  led  by  Faltz.  He  died  at 
[onicb,  Aug.  6,  1875.  Spiess  painted  Jacob  Wrtttlmg 
nth  the  Af^(\9nb). 

Spifame,  Jacquks  Paul,  Sieur  de  PoMty^  was  de- 
landed  from  an  Italian  family  of  rank  originally  from 
^oca,  and  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1502.    He  studied  law, 
nd  obtained  a  good  position,  in  which  he  distinguished 
imaelf  by  talent  and  business  tact,  especially  in  the 
lana^ement  of  finances,  and  soon  became  councillor  in 
'arliaxnent,  then  president  aux  enqueieSf  maitre  des  re- 
vetes,  and  finally  councillor  to  the  State.   Suddenly,  for 
saaons  not  now  known,  he  entered  the  clerical  ranks, 
nd  b^^an  a  new  and  not  less  brilliant  career.    He  was 
lade  canon  at  Paris,  chancellor  of  the  university,  etc, 
nd   vicar-general  to  cardinal  Lorraine,  whom  he  had 
reviou^y  known,  and  whom  he  accompanied  to  the 
Council  of  Trent.    In  October,  1548,  he  became  bishop 
f  Nevers,  which  dignity  he,  however,  resigned  after 
leven  years,  in  favor  of  a  nephew,  ]£gide  Spifame,  who 
lied  at  Paris  in  1578.     He  then  went  to  Geneva  and 
•ecame   a  Protestant.     The  reasons  which  governed 
itm  are  not  well  known,  but  his  relations  to  Catherine 
le  Gaspeme  were  certainly  among  them.    This  person 
raa  the  wife  of  a  royal  procurator  in  Paris,  whom  he 
educed,  and  who  bore  him  a  sou,  Andrew,  before  her 
lusband  died,  in  1539.    Afterwards  she  lived  with  Spi- 
Kme,  and  gave  birth  to  a  second  child,  a  daughter, 
Wnna.     He  endeavored  to  legitimate  these  children  and 
nake  them  his  heirs,  and  therefore  revealed  his  rela- 
ions  with  Catherine  to  the  Genevan  Council  and  Con- 
istoiy,  declaring  that,  as  a  clergyman,  he  was  not  al- 
owed  to  marry,  and  that  he  had  fled  through  fear  of 
>eraecution.     His  marriage  was  accordingly  solemnized 
lune  27,  1559.     He  lived  in  luxurious  style,  but  was 
rery  ckiaritable,  and  his  broad  culture  and  great  skill 
rere  in  constant  demand  by  the  French  Protestants. 
ji  October  he  became  a  citizen  of  Geneva.    Soon  after- 
varda  he  requested  to  be  ordained  a  Protestant  clergy- 
nan  ;  and,  as  neither  Calvin  nor  Beza  objected,  hb  wish 
vas  granted,  and  he  became  pastor  at  Issoudun  in  1560. 
>ther  communities  demanded  his  services  also,  among 
hem  bis  former  congregation  at  Nevers ;  and  he  labored 
n   Bourges  and  Paris.     When  the  first  religious  war 
»roke  out,  a  more  important  range  of  duty  was  opened 
o  hiro.     Cond^  delegated  him  to  the  diet  of  princes 
leld  at  Frankfort  (April  to  November,  1562),  in  order 
o  secure  the  non-intervention  of  Germany.     He  sub- 
aitted  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand  a  confession  of  faith 
s  held  by  the  evangelicals  of  France;  laid  before  him 
i>ur   letters  from  Catherine  de*  Medici  to  Cond^,  in 
vhicb   she  encouraged  him  in  his  opposition  to  the 
vui^es;  and,  finally,  he  asked  that  recmiting  against 
lis  coreligionists  might  be  stopped.    On  his  return  to 
"ranee,  he  undertook  the  civil  administration  of  Lyons, 
ifter  that  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  Soubise ;  and  after 
he  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Amboise  (March  19, 
563)  returned  to  Geneva,  where  he  had  in  the  mean- 
inae  been  elected  into  the  Ouncil  of  the  Sixty  (Feb.  9), 
it  almost  the  moment  when  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
rhich  had  previously  summoned  hiro,  had  condemned 
lim,  in  contumaciam,  to  be  hanged  (Feb.  13).     In  Jan- 
iar>',  1564,  he  went  to  Pau  to  settle  the  affairs  of  queen 
foflinna  d'Albret  of  Nsvarre,  but  was  not  successful,  and, 
noreover,  incurred  her  enmity  by  rashly  charging  that 
be  had  lived  in  adultery  with  Meritn,  a  clergyman,  and 
bat  Henry  IV  was  the  fruit  of  that  connection.     Suon 
Iter  his  return  to  Geneva,  it  was  mmored  that  he  was 
legotiating  with  France  to  obtain  the  bishopric  of  Toul 
r  the  intendency  of  finance.     His  nephew,  who  knew 
]1  about  the  connection  with  Catherine  de  Gaspeme, 
lad  brought  suit  to  disprove  the  legitimacy  of  her  chil- 
txeo,  and  prevent  their  entering  on  Spifame's  property. 


In  addiHon,  Servin,  the  attorney  of  qlieen  Joanna,  ac- 
cused him  of  defaming  the  royal  house  of  Navarre,  and, 
according  to  the  Grenevan  custom,  both  were  placed  in 
prison,  March  11,  1566.  At  the  same  time  rumors  of 
Spifame's  adultery  and  connected  forgeries  began  to  cir- 
culate, and  an  examination  was  ordered,  which  resulted 
in  the  finding  of  a  forged  contract  for  a  marriage  of 
conscience  with  Catherine,  dated  Aug.  2,  1539,  but 
which  she  acknowledged  to  have  signed  only  two  years 
before  the  discovery,  and  containing  the  forged  consent 
of  Catherine's  father  and  uncle  to  her  relations  with 
him  after  her  widowhood  began.  He  confessed  the  for- 
gery, but  pleaded  the  lapse  of  time  and  his  subsequent 
marriage  and  blameless  life.  The  charge  that  he  had 
written  against  the  house  of  Navarre  was  indignantly 
denied;  that  he  had  desired  the  bishopric  of  Toul  was 
conceded,  but  he  denied- any  intention  of  reuniting  with 
the  Bombh  Church.  His  intention  was  to  become  a 
trae  and  evangelical  bishop.  The  Council  of  Geneva 
condemned  him  to  die  because  of  the  proven  forgeiy, 
and  the  intercession  of  the  Bernese  and  of  Coligni  (the 
latter  too  late),  as  well  as  the  memory  of  the  services 
rendered  by  him  to  the  republic  and  the  cause  of  Prot- 
estantism, was  of  no  avail  to  avert  his  fate.  He  was 
beheaded  March  28, 1566,  and  suffered  with  great  forti- 
tude. See  Mimoires  de  Condi f  voL  iv ;  Beza,  Hut,  Eo- 
desiatHgne,  voL  ii ;  also  Haag,  France  Protestantey  voL 
ix ;  Senebier,  Bitt,  Litfirairtj  i,  884  sq. ;  Spon,  Hist,  de 
Geneve  (ed.  Gautier),  voL  ii;  Sponde,  Annalium  Ba^ 
ronii  ConHnuaHo  (1^9),  xviii. — Herzog,  RecU-Encyldop, 
s.  V. 

Spikenard  (^3,  n£rd;  vdpdoc),  a  far-famed  per- 
fume of  the  East  that  has  often  engaged  the  attention 
of  critics,  but  the  plant  Which  yields  it  has  only  been 
ascertained  in  very  recent  times.  That  the  nard  of 
Scripture  was  a  perfume  is  evident  from  the  passages  in 
which  it  occurs.  Cant,  i,  12, "  While  the  king  sitteth 
at  his  table,  my  spikenard  (nard)  sendeth  forth  the 
smeU  thereof."  So  in  iv,  14,  "  Spikenard  and  saflFron, 
calamus  and  cinnamon,  with  all  trees  of  frankincense, 
myrrh  and  aloes,  with  all  the  chief  spices."  Here  we 
find  it  mentioned  along  with  many  of  the  most  valued 
aromatics  which  were  known  to  the  ancients,  and  all  of 
which,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  sa£fron,  must  have 
been  obtained  by  foreign  commerce  from  distant  coun- 
tries, as  Persia,  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  Oylon,  the 
north-west  and  the  south-east  of  India,  and  in  the  pres- 
ent instance  even  from  the  remote  Himalayan  Moun- 
tains. Such  substances  must  necessarily  have  been 
costly  when  the  means  of  communication  were  defec- 
tive and  the  gains  of  the  successful  merchant  propor- 
tionally great.  That  the  nard,  or  nardus,  was  of  great 
value  we  learn  from  the  New  Test.  (Mark  xiv,  3). 
When  our  Saviour  sat  at  meat  in  Bethany,  **  there 
came  a  woman  ha\Hng  an  alabaster  box  of  ointment 
of  spikenard  {vapdov),  very  precious ;  and  she  brake  the 
box,  and  poured  it  on  his  head."  So  in  John  xii,  8, 
"  Then  took  Mary  a  pound  of  ointment  of  spikenard 
(uvpov  vap$ov),  very  costly,  and  anointed  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  and  wiped  his  feet  with  her  hair:  and  the  house 
was  filled  with  the  odor  of  the  ointment."  On  this  Ju- 
das, who  afterwards  betrayed  our  Saviour,  said  (ver.  5), 
**Why  was  not  this  ointment  sold  for  three  hundred 
pence,  and  given  to  the  poor?" 

Before  proceeding  to  identify  the  plant  yielding  nard, 
we  may  refer  to  the  knowledge  which  the  ancients  had 
of  this  ointment.  Horace,  at  a  period  nearly  contem- 
porary, *'  promises  to  Vii^l  a  whole  cadus  (about  thirty- 
six  quans)  of  wine  for  a  small  onyx-box  full  of  spike- 
nard" (RosenmUller,  p.  168), 

"Nardo  vlna  merebere. 
NardI  parvns  onyx  eliciet  cadam.** 

The  composition  of  this  ointment  is  given  by  Dioeco- 
rides  in  i,  77,  Oepi  vapSivov  ftvpovj  where  it  is  de- 
scribed as  being  made  with  nut-oil,  and  having  as  in- 
gredients malabathrum,  schoentis,  costus,  amomum,  uar- 
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dm,  myrtbn,  »aA  btluman  —  that  i^  ilinoM  all  Ihc 
moM  valued  perfumm  of  arUquity.  It  waa  aiao  a 
Taltuble  article  in  ancient  pbannacv  («ee  Stralm,  xv, 
695;  Pliiiv,xii,!6;  xiv,19,6j  xvi,fi9t  Anian,£ipf<t 
Alex.yi.'ii.S;  Hirtiiu,  &tf./'up.»iiii,&:  Athen.XT, 
ee9;  EciaiffeL  lijfanL  Arab.  ch.  r:  Tbeoph.  PUaH. 
ix,  7;  Oalen,  Sin^  Mad.  vili,  18)  Cctaii  Hitrobot,  ii, 
1  iq.). 

The  nanl  [vaplo^  wu  knoim  in  very  early  timea, 
and  ii  noticed  by  Tbeophnatna  and  by  Hippocnten. 
Dioaooridet,  indeed,  dcKiibes  tliree  hinda  of  nard.  Or 
the  flrat,  called  vapios  {mrdot)  limply,  there  were  two 
varietiea~the  one  Sj-rian,  the  other  Indian.  The  runner 
ia  10  oiled,  not  btcsuae  it  ia  produced  in  Syria,  bat  be- 
Ouiae  the  mountuna  in  which  it  i>  produoed  extend  on 

Thia  may  refer  lo  the  HindD  Khflab  and  to  [he  exten- 
■ive  aigniScation  or  tbe  name  Syria  m  ancient  times,  or 

agea  into  Europe  acroaa  Syria.  Thew  were  brought 
there  either  by  tbe  caravan  mule  fruto  north-ireat  In- 
dia at  up  the  Persian  (iulf  and  Euphntea.  It  ii  evi- 
dent, from  tbe  pasugn  quoled,  that  nard  could  not 
have  been  a  produce  of  Syria,  or  ita  value  would  not 
have  b«nn  ao  great  either  among  the  Bomana  or  the 
Jewa.  The  other  variety  ia  called  giu^it,  from  the 
(iangea,  being  Tound  on  a  mountain  round  which  it 
llawa.  It  ia  deacribed  aa  having  many  spikes  from  one 
root.  Hence  it,  no  doubt,  came  to  be  called  vn^uiFra- 
Xvc,  and,  from  the  word  MncAjit  being  rendered  by  the 
word  fpiiit,  it  baa  been  translated  spikenard.  -The  sec- 
ond kind  it  by  Uioscoridee  called  Celtic  nard  {vaptos 
tt\nmi)<  ind  the  third  kind  mountain  naid  {yiptoQ 
tpuvjf).  If  we  consult  the  aulhoia  aubnquent  to  Di- 
oeooridea,  aa  Ualen,  Hiny,  Oribiaiua,  Aetiua,  and  Paulua 
^gineta,  we  shall  eaaily  be  able  to  trace  theae  different 
kinds  to  tbe  time  of  the  Araba.  On  conaulting  Avioen- 
na,  we  are  referred  from  nardai  to  mn&ui  (pronounced 
lawbul),  and  in  the  L^tin  translation  from  aordiim  to 
tpica,  under  which  the  Roman,  tbe  mountain,  the  In- 
dian, and  Syrian  kinda  are  mentioned.  So  in  Persian 
works  on  materia  medica,  chiefly  transladona  Ihnn  the 
Arabic,  we  have  the  different  klnda  t^tietbul  mentioned, 
as  (I)  8<i<Jfut  kudi ;  (!)  Snbut  rum,  called  also  SiaJml 
uldtti  and  Nardm  uUeli,  evidently  the  above  Celtic 
nard,  said  alao  to  be  called  SujAai  i/oium,  that  ia,  the 
nard  which  grows  iu  Italy;  (S)  Sinibiilji&aUi,or  moun- 
tain nard.  The  first,  however,  is  the  only  one  with 
which  we  are  at  present  concamed.  The  synonyms 
given  to  il  in  these  Persian  woriu  are — Arabic,  Smilmt 
id-tib,  or  fragrant  nsnl;   Ureek,  nankni  Latin,  nor- 

Sir  WiUiam  Jones  {Anal.  Ret.  ii,  41S,  Bvo)  was  the 
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synonyms  referred  t 
Araba  described  it  as  being  like  the  tail  of  an  ermine. 
The  next  step  was,  of  coutse,  Ui  attempt  to  get  the  plant 
which  produced  the  drug.  This  he  waa  not  succesaful 
in  doing,  because  be  had  not  aocesa  to  tbe  Himalayan 
Mountains,  and  a  wrong  plant  waa  sent  him,  which  ia 
that  figured  and  deacribed  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  {Atial./Ut, 
iv,  97, 438).  Dr.  Royle,  when  in  charge  of  the  East  In- 
dia Company's  botanic  garden  at  Seharanpore,  in  B(y 
N.  lat.,  alwut  thirty  mil»  from  the  font  of  the  Hima- 
layan Mountains,  being  favorably  ntuated  for  the  pur- 

thatjiUajBotui,  better  known  in  India  by  the  name  Uii- 
chur,  was  yearly  brought  down  in  conuilerable  quanti- 
ties as  an  article  of  commerce  to  the  plains  of  India 
from  such  mountaina  an  Shaloia,  Kedar  Kanta,  and  oth- 

rivers.  Having  obtained  aome  of  the  fresh -broughl- 
down  roots,  he  planted  them  both  in  the  botanic  gar- 
den at  Seharunpore  and  in  a  nuraeiy  at  Muaeflii,  in  tbe 
Himalaras,  attached  to  the  garden.  The  plant  pro- 
duced is  figured  in  bin  IBall.  lli-nal  ffolanf,  I.  54. 
and  was  found  to  belong  to  the  natural  family  of  I'ole- 
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rvDiBe,  which  baa  been  named  .Vunjasroctju  jaUn 
by  De  Candolle,  and  formerly  Patmna  jaloMHuui  ir. 
Dow,  from  plants  sent  home  by  Dr.  Wallich  rroa'Cifr 
samtham,  a  mountain  of  Nepal  (  Pou^   (^thp.  an, 
"SpiheDaidi"   Royle,   IlbuL  HimtaL  Botw^,  p.  UT,. 
Hence  there  cu  be  no  doubt  that  tbe^ofaaiom'  of  ilx 
HindOa  is  the  Suniul  Audi  of  tbe  Araba,  which  Ibei 
compare  to  the  tail  of  an  ermine.    Thia  would  aJi 
be  sufficient  to  identify  tbe  drug;   tbe  appeflraDC 
which  it  refers  may  be  seen  even  in  tbe  accomp 
ing  wood-cut.     This  is  produced  in  consequence  ol 
woody  fibres  of  the  leaf  and  ita  fooiatalk  not  being  ik- 
composed  in  Che  culd  and  comparatively  dry-  elii    " 
where  they  are  produced,  but  remain  and  form  a  pti 
tioD  to  tbe  plant  from  the  severity  of  tbe  c«ld.     Tlxn 
can  be  as  little  doubt  that  the  Arabs  refer  to  the  de- 
scripticmt  of  Dioscorides,  and  both  they  and  tbe  Chra- 
lian  phyaiciana  who  as^ated  them  in  making  tianria-    I 
tiona  had  ample  opportunities,  from  their  profeaaoa  ui 
theii  local  situation,  uf  incoming  well  acquainted  wilt 
things  as  well  as  wonle.     There  is  aa  little  reasea  U 
doubt  that  the  vapiot  of  Dioscorides  is  that  of  the  uk-     i 
er  Greek  authors,  and  this  will  carry  as  into  sndcat 
times.     As  many  Indian  products  found  their  way  iau 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  are  mentioned  in  Striptwe- 
indeed,  in  the  very  psaaage  with  luud  we  have  die- 
mua,  cinnamon,  and  aloea  (akalim) — there  is  no  leasn;    . 
wby  tpikenard  from  the  Himalayas  could  not  as  eaiilT 
have  been  procured.     The  only  difficulty  appeal  o    [ 
arise  from  the  term  vapiot  having  occaaiaaally  b«i    | 
used  in  a  general  sense,  and  therefore  thei*  b  aoae- 
times  confusion  between  the  naid  and  tbe  sweet  one. 
another  Indian  product.     Some  differeme  of  opinni 
lists  respecting  the  fragrance  of  the  jatamatm.    It 
lay  be  sulGcieni  to  stale  that  it  continues  to  be  h^Uy 
esteemed  in  Eastern  countries  in  the  present  day.wbiR 
fragrant  essences  are  still  procured  from  it,  aa  tbe  Tn- 
guailum  nnrdinum  waa  of  old.~Kitto.     Dioannidef  if- 
ferseepecially  toits  having  many  abaggy  (nXnril^sif! 
tpikeg  growing  from  one  root.     It  is  reiy  inieimiiig  u    | 
noie  that  Dioscorides  gives  the  same  locality  be  iki 
plant  as  is  mentioned  by  Royle:  diro  Ti»c'irara|ur 
ftapapfAoiToq  roS   opevc,  Vayyov  aaXoDfuiw  ra>     | 
f!  ^verat.    Though  he  is  here  speaking   of  InwW     i 
specimena,  he  alao  roentionB  plants  obtained  from  tkr 
-  ^^^  ^^^^  monographs  Dt  Aordo  Piniem  bv 
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Dtto  [lips.  1678],  Eckhard  [Yiteb.  1681],  Hermansflon 
UpuaL  1784],  and  Sommel  [Luod.  1776J).    See  Ounv 

MBNT. 

Spilman,  Benjamin  F.,  a  Pre8b3rterian  miniater, 
wtA  born  in  Garrard  County,  Ky.,  Aug.  17, 1796.  He 
graduated  at  tfeflfersou  CoUege,  Pa.,  in  1822,  studied 
iieology  privately,  was  lioensed  by  Chillicothe  Presby- 
:ery  in  1828,  and  ordained  and  installed  by  Mublen- 
>argh  Presbytery  as  pastor  of  Sbaron  Cburch,  IlL,  in 
1824.  Here  be  labored  until  1826,  wben  he  became  an 
tinerant  missionaiy  in  Middle  and  Southern  Illinois, 
md  organized  the  Church  at  Shawneetown,  where  be 
Hiilt  a  neat  house  of  worship  in  1842.  Having  labored  for 
leventeen  years  as  a  missionary,  the  people  of  Shawnee- 
own  prevailed  upon  him  to  settle,  and  he  became  their 
Mstor  in  April,  1842.  In  1844  he  accepted  the  pastorate 
»f  Chester  Church,  which  he  retained  until  1851,  when 
lis  old  congregation  at  Shawneetown  called  him  back, 
ind^  remained  with  them  till  his  death,  May  8, 1869. 
tfr.l^ilman  was  a  hard-working  missionary,  and  for 
>ver  thirty  years  he  labored  faithfully,  never  idle  and 
eldom  sick.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist,  Almanac^  1860, 
>.  78.     (J.  U  S.) 

Spin  C^J9'  ^^^)'  '^^  notices  of  spinning  In  the 
3ible  are  confined  to  £xod.  xxxv,  25,  26 ;  Matt,  vi,  28 ; 
ind  Prov.  xxxi,  19.  The  latter  passage  implies  (ao- 
!ording  to  the  A.  Y.)  the  use  of  the  same  instruments 
vhich  have  been  in  vogue  for  band-spinning  down  to 
he  present  day,  viz.  the  distaff  and  spindle.  The  dis- 
aff;  however,  appears  to  have  been  dispensed  with,  and 
be  term  (Tf^9)  bo  rendered  means  the  spindle  (q.  v.) 
iseU;  while  that  rendered  **  spindle"  (n*tb*^3)  represents 
he  wHH  {verUdUm,  Pliny,  xxxvii,  11)  of  the  spindle, 
I  button  or  circular  rim  which  was  affixed  to  it,  and 
;ave  steadiness  to  its  circular  motion.  The  **  whirl"  of 
he  Syrian  women  was  made  of  amber  in  the  time  of 
^Kny  (loc  cit^.  The  spindle  was  held  perpendicularly 
n  the  one  hand,  while  the  other  was  employed  in  draw- 
ng  out  the  thread.  The  process  is  exhibited  in  the 
Egyptian  paintings  (Wilkinson,  A  ncient  Egypt,  ii,  85). 

Spinning  was  the 
business  of  women, 
both  among  the 
Jews  (Exod.  loc 
cit.)  and  for  the 
most  part  among 
the  Egyptians 
(Wilkinson,  ibid, 
ii,  84 ).  —  Smith. 
Similar  customs 
have  prevailed  in 
most  modem  na- 
tions; hepce  the 
word  "spinster" for 
an  unmarried  fe- 
male. SeeWBAVR. 
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Spina,  Alphonso  db,  a  Christian  apologist,  lived 
n  Spain  in  the  15th  century.  He  was  of  Jewish  ex- 
ractton,  but  was  converted  and  received  into  the  Order 
f  Franciscan  monks,  after  which  he  became  rector  of 
he  high -school  at  Salamanca,  and  ultimately  bishop 
f  Orense,  in  Galicia.  He  wrote  an  apologetical  work 
ntitled  Forialitium  Fidei  contra  JudaoSf  Saracenos 
I  liotque  Chriatictnm  Fidei  Immioat,  which  was  published 
D  1484,  and  repeatedly  afterwards,  and  which  was  fa- 
sous  in  its  time.  It  consists  of  four  books,  each  of 
rhich  includes  several  oonnderaiianes.  Book  i  proves 
rom  the  fnlBlment  of  prophecy  that  Jesus  is  the  true 
leasiah.  Book  ii  deals  with  heretics  and  the  punish- 
oents  they  incur.  Book  iii  is  devoted  to  the  Jews  and 
0  the  refutation  of  their  arguments  in  opposition  to 
'hristianity.  Book  iv  is  directed  against  the  Moham- 
oedans,  and  contains  a  detailed  criticism  of  their  relig- 
Mis  system,  followed  by  a  not  uninteresting  description 


of  the  conflicts  the  Christians  were  obliged  to  sustain 
against  the  Saracens.  The  work  was  first  published 
anonymously,  and  was  in  time  attributed,  but  errone- 
ously, to  the  Dominican  Bartholomew  Spina  (died  1546 ; 
see  Zedler,  Univertal-  Lexikon)  and  others.  For  a 
thorough  characterization  of  the  work,  see  B.  Simon, 
Biblioth,  Critique,  par  M.  de  Saingre,  iii,  816-822; 
and  comp.  Bayle,  Didiotmaire ;  Zedler,  Univertal'LeX' 
ikon;  Schrdckh,  Kirckengesch,  xxx,  578  sq.;  xxxiv, 
861  sq. — Herzog,  ReoJrEncyklop,  s.  v. 

SpinokoB,  Nathaniel,  a  Nonjurist  divine,  was 
bom  at  Castor,  Northamptonshire,  England,  in  1658  (or 
1654).  He  received  his  first  classical  instruction  from 
Rev.  Mr.  Morton,  rector  of  Haddon,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  March  22, 1670.  In- 
duced by  the  prospect  of  a  Rustat  scholarship,  he  entered 
Jesus  College,  Oct.  12,  1672,  became  A.a  in  1674,  was 
ordained  deacon  May  21, 1676,  was  A.M.  in  1677,  and 
admitted  into  priest's  orders  Dec  22, 1678.  For  some 
time  he  was  chaplain  to  Sir  Richard  Edgecomb  in  Dev- 
onshire, and  then  removed  to  Petersham,  where,  in  1681, 
he  was  associated  with  Dr.  Hickes  as  chaplain  to  the 
duke  of  Lauderdale.  He  was  curate  and  lecturer  of 
St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  London,  for  two  years  (1688- 
85),  and  in  the  latter  year  received  from  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Peterborough  the  rectory  of  Peakirk  or  Pea- 
king-cum- Glynton.  On  July  21, 1687,  he  was  made 
prebendary  of  Salisbury,  Northamptonshire ;  in  the  same 
year  (Sept.  24)  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary's  in 
that  town ;  and  three  days  after  was  licensed  to  preach 
at  StratTord-under-Castrum,  or  Miden  Castle,  in  Wilts, 
for  which  he  had  an  annual  stipend  of  £80.  He  was 
deprived  of  all  his  preferments  for  refusing  to  take  the 
oaths  to  William  and  Maiy.  After  this  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  gifts  of  the  more  wealthy  Nonjurors,  and 
was  consecrated  one  of  their  bishops  June  8, 1718.  He 
died  July  28, 1727.  He  assisted  in  the  publication  of 
Grabe's  Septuagint,  Newcourt's  RfperiorvuiOy  Howell's 
CanoMf  Potter's  ClemenM  AUxandrinutf  and  Walker's 
Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  His  own  works  were,  v4n  An- 
swer to  the  Essay  towards  a  Proposal  for  Catholic 
Communion^  etc.  (1705)  • — The  New  Pretenders  to  Proph- 
ecy Re-examined,  etc  (1710) : — two  pamphlets  against 
Hoadly's  Measures  of  Submission  (1711,  1712):^two 
pamphlets  on  The  Case  between  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
the  Church  of  England  (1714, 1718)  -.—two  pamphlets  ' 
against  Restoring  the  Prayers  and  Directions  of  Edward 
VPs  Liturgy  (1718).  His  most  popular  work  was  The 
Sick  Man  Visited  (1712).  See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet, 
a.v. 

Spindle  pitt^*^S,  kishSr,  litendly  director,  L  e.  of 
the  spindle),  the  tunrl  or  lower  part  of  the  instrument 
used  in  giving  motion  to  the  whole  (Prov.  xxxi,  19). 
See  Distaff.  In  Egypt  spinning  was  a  staple  manu- 
facture, large  quantities  of  yam  being  exported  to  other 
countries,  as,  for  instance,  to  Palestine  in  the  time  of 
Solomon.  The  spindles  were  generally  of  wood,  and 
they  increased  their  force  in  turning  by  having  the  cir- 
cular head  made  of  gypsum  or  some  species  of  compo- 
sition. In  some  instances  the  spindles  appear  to  have 
been  of  a  light  plaited  work,  made  of  rushes  or  palm- 
leaves,  stained  of  various  colors,  and  famished  with  a 
loop  of  the  same  materials  for  securing  the  yam  after  it 
was  wound.  In  Homer's  pictures  of  domestic  life,  we 
find  the  lady  of  the  mansion  superintending  the  labor 
of  her  servants,  and  sometimes  using  the  distaff  herself. 
Her  spindle,  made  of  some  precious  material,  richly  or- 
namented, her  beautiful  work-basket,  or  rather  vase, 
and  the  wool  dyed  of  some  bright  hue  to  render  it  wor- 
thy of  being  touched  by  aristocratic  fingers,  are  ordina- 
ry accompaniments  of  a  lady  of  rank,  both  in  the  Egyp- 
tian paintings  and  Grecian  poems.  This  shows  how 
appropriate  was  the  present  which  the  Egyptian  queen 
Alcandra  gave  to  the  Spartan  Helen,  who  was  not  lei<8 
famous  for  her  beauty  than  for  her  skill  in  embroidery. 


Anclenl  Egrptlin  SpjDdlec 


A  g^iVden'd^tiff'^iiiive  In  Helfn'i'haiid ;  ' 
And  Ibm  rich  >»«,  with  llilni  •cnlplure  wmnsht. 
U'blch  hnpodwlih  wool  tbe  bctnteuDiPlillo  broaibt. 
The  pillLeii  fleece  empnrpied  for  the  ]ih>in, 
Stvniled  the  bjactmh  lu  vrrnil  bluom"  {.Ody-tv.  IV)- 
In  the  Eaac  tbe  epindle  ia  held  in  the  hind,  often  per- 
pendicuUily,  and  it  twirled  with  one  band,  while  the 
other  dnwa  out  the  thread  (Ke  Tbommn,  Land  and 
'  Boot,  ii,  STS;  Vui  Leaoep,  Bible  Land;  p.  666),     See 
■  Wbavk. 

Bpii)l«iula  (Dna),  a  Roman  difinity  ot  the  Odds, 
WU  invoked  to  preveal  the  excenive  spread  of  thonm. 
Bpinks,  Jauks,  a  minister  oT  the  Hethodiu  Kpiii- 
copal  Church,  w»  bom  in  Penn,  Pa„  about  1822.  When 
a  youth  he  joined  the  Church,  and  about  1845  went  to 
W'araaw,  liid.,  and  engaged  in  teaching  echooL  In  1851 
he  wa*  iicenaed  to  preach,  and  wu  alao  admitted  into 
the  I  ravelling  connection.  In  1 863-64  he  wai  auperan- 
nualed,  in  1866  effective,  in  1866-68  a^ain  auperannu- 
ated,  in  1869-72  effective,  and,  HnaUy,[nlB73  luperannu- 
aled.  He  died  at  Greencaatle,  I»d.,  June  30, 1874.  See 
Minultt  of  Annual  Confirtnca,  lili,  p.  94. 

Bpluola,  CHRiaroPHKR  Rcuab  de,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic uiiloniH  oT  Uie  17th  centurv,  wtu  general  of  the 
Order  of  Franciacans  in  Madriil,' then  confetgnr  of  the 
empreas  Theresa  (wife  of  Leopold  I)  of  Austria,  and 
Hnally  biahop  of  Wiener- KeuslAdt.  He  died  March 
12,  1695.  He  waa  a  akilful  diplomatist  rather  than  a 
great  thecJo^an,  and  as  such  devoted  yean  of  zealous 
effort  to  the  task  of  winning  back  the  Pmteatanu,  more 
particularly  the  Proteslants  of  Hungary  and  Uem 
to  the  Romish  Church.  The  period  aeetned  favorable 
for  aiich  an  undertaking,  becauae  many  of  the  courta  of 
Protestant  Germany  were  awayed  by  aspiritof  indiffer. 
ence  to  religion,  while  among  the  people  many  of  the 
more  inlelligenl  were  weary  of  the  inceaaant  polemical 
encounter!  of  theological  zealots  in  every  department 
Dfthe  Church.  SpinoU  believed  that  peaceful  negoti- 
ation might  accomplish  what  violent  meaaurea  had 
'uled  to  etfect;  and  in  1671,  after  conference  with  the 
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papal  nuncio  and  authnriiation  by  tbe  emperor,  be  ap- 
proached different  princea  and  rujeia  with  hb  ^ma, 
which  were  received  with  •ome  conaidentim  br  man 
of  the  emperor's  endoraement,  but  alao  wtib  muck  At- 
tniat.  He  found  a  most  favorable  reoeptioa  in  Uaae- 
ver,  whose  rulers  were  Roman  Catholio,  and  wbne 
leading  theologian,  Holanus  (q.  v.),  and  leading  pbik*- 
opber,  Leibniti  (q.  v.),  were  both  inclined  to  favor  the 
proposed  union.  In  1683  Spinola  perwnally  offend  Ike 
followiiigconceiHOQs,  which,  however,  were  nm  in  writ- 
ing: the  communion  under  both  kinda;  marriage  te 
priests,  and  non-alienation  of  spiritual  propenies  whiti 
had  been  secularized;  suspension  of  tbe  decrni  U 
Trent,  and  consent  that  the  "  Neo  -  Catholics'  sbwU 
not  be  obliged  to  make  formal  retraction,  and  that  they 
should  be  admitted  to  participation  in  a  general  oooadL 
for  which  provision  was  to  be  matle.  In  tetura.  ibt 
Protestanli  were  to  acknowledge  the  sapremacy  uf  ihc 
pope.  Uolanus  thereupon  convened  >  CDoference  g( 
theologians,  which  drew  up  a  memorial  in  iv«poiae  D 
Spinda  {IKarrt$  dr  Boaatt  [ed.  Versailles],  xiv,  »i, 
Htguia  eirca  ChriitunorHm  Omnmm  EctJetiiuiicam  £e- 
NiniXKn),  and  which  put  forth  a  further  tractate,  in  tkc 
m^n  acceding  to  Spinoli's  proposition  (Midtadft  &- 
^aetnda  VmoioM  Kcda.  inter  Romamat  et  Protrtla^a), 
Fortunately  no  mnnderable  inCernt  in  tbe  business  was 
taken  by  either  Cburcb.  Bossuel,  for  example,  pcdiielj 
received  the  papers  which  were  Iianamiiied  to  hint,  sni 
then  ignoied  their  existence;  and  when  subseqoenily 
Leibniti  snd  Molanus  corresponded  with  him  in  refn- 
enoe  to  the  subject,  he  plainly  rejected  Spinola's  term 
and  demanded  unconditional  subroiiaiDn  to  the  pope  and 
tbe  Trideniine  Council  The  landgrave  Emeu  of 
Kesse-RheiuCeK  on  tbe  other  hand,  asaened  that  tbe 
aula  purpose  of  tbe  movement  was  to  comprofdise  os- 
tain  princes  and  theologians  with  their  own  party,  ?tfH 
golistions  were  nevertheless  carried  on  until  1(94,  and 
Spinola  was  made  commiswoiier -general  in  charge  i^ 
the  union  movement  throughout  the  empurE.  He  re- 
tained hia  bnpes  af  success  id  (he  Last,  but  died  without 
hsving  achieved  any  success  whatever.  Uia  sooecsair, 
bishop  (iraf  of  Buchheim,  renewed  the  inquiry  at  lbs 
court  of  Hanover  with  respect  to  a  possible  nnitieatiai 
of  the  churches,  and  Leibnitz  repeated  hia  endearv  » 
achieve  a  satisfsctaty  result  througl)  tbe  oo-opeiuiia 
of  DoMuet  ( 1699-  1701 },  but  in  vain.  See  Giewkr, 
Kirckatgadi.  iv,  177-181;  Hering,  Cradk.  si  Unii. 
rnioMwrmcis (1838)i  ZtAWii, Unk*nat-Lexitai,i.v.: 
the  art.  IjrHmilt  «.  d,  KirtlmtPtrtiiagmg  in  tbe  CroB- 
bofm,  1860,  Noa.  44  and  46.— Henog,  Aea<-e>«^A^  a  V. 
SplnOBB.  Bknkihot  ntt  (/farvciX  the  uwci  inga- 
iuus,  scute,  and  remaritable  of  the  metapbyiicians  t-f  tke 
I7Lh  century ;  equally  notable  fur  tbe  lumfilidij.  din- 
teresledneaa,  and  purity  of  hia  life,  and  for  the  rigoe- 
ous  form  and  unheutating  uidacity  of  his  speculatHH 
"Everything  in  Spinoza  appears  extimordinary,' M,n 
SaisBct— ■'  himself,  his  ttyle.  and  his  philoaophy.'  Thoe 
is,  perhtps,  no  other  instance  of  ■  pbUoaopher  who  M 
completely  developed  and  syatematized  hia  scheoe  sa 
to  leave  scarcely  the  pnssibiiity  of  addiiioo  or  dianip; 
Others  have  been  mote  originsl  in  their  priDci|dti; 
scarcely  any  have  been  more  self-iiupind  in  thdt  de- 
ductiotis  and  in  the  organization  of  their  ayatema    fteoe 


hardly  s  singl 
the  realm  of  abstract  thought,  and  rt 
in  the  history  of  philosophy.  He  preaaed  the  tend 
cies  of  his  predecesacmi  far  beyond  their  veotorea. 
was  a  terror  and  a  torment  to  the  neat  generadiin, 
exercised  a  potent  influence  on  metaphyseal  progn 
not  by  making  discoverica,  but  by  provoking  ea| 
and  too  often  virulent,  antagonism.  For  a  Deniiuy  i 
name  u  well  as  the  dogmas  of  Spinoaa  were  rcgan 
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with  unmitigated  abhorrence.  He  was  denoanced  from 
the  pulpit  on  evety  possible  occasion.  He  was  present- 
ed as  an  object  of  bitter  contempt  in  pamphlet  and  es- 
say and  ponderous  volume.  Bayle  held  him  up  to  the 
scorn  of  his  readers  as  ^^  a  systematical  atheist/'  Leib- 
nitz, gentle  to  all  others,  had  little  gentleness  for  him, 
and  constructed  his  own  philosophy  to  refute  his  errors 
and  to  correct  the  tendencies  of  his  scheme.  Berkeley 
endeavored  to  rectify  and  Christianize  his  theory  of 
mind  and  of  matter;  and  Hume  imitated  his  assump- 
tions and  endeavored  to  imitate  his  deductions.  For 
coherence  of  logical  evolution,  for  unshrinking  and  nn- 
deviating  misapplication  of  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion to  speculative  topics,  for  impassive  and  colorless 
reasoning  in  abstract  formulas,  for  fearlessness  in  the 
acceptance  of  conclusions,  no  other  ontologist  can  be 
compared  to  Spinoza.  The  peril  threatened  by  his  doc- 
trines justified  the  fervor  of  resistance  with  which  they 
were  encountered.  It  did  not  excuse  the  bitterness  and 
intemperance  with  which  they  and  their  author  were 
assailed.  A  milder  and  juster  criticism  has  in  later 
years  been  manifested.  There  is,  indeed,  some  danger 
that  the  vicious  tendencies  of  his  system  may  be  insuffi- 
ciently apprehended  in  the  kindlier  consideration  of  the 
man  whose  life  was  innocent  and  free  from  blame,  and 
who  was  fearfully  misled  in  his  ardent  prosecution  of 
truth  by  devious  and  mistaken  paths.  The  approach 
and  the  recent  occurrence  of  the  anniversary  of  Spino- 
za's death,  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  revived  in- 
terest in  the  man  and  in  his  labors.  Treatises  on  his 
life  and  doctrine  were  multiplied.  His  works  were  re- 
published with  diligent  care.  New  and  unedited  frag- 
ments were  discovered  and  given  to  the  world.  At  the 
bicentenary  celebration  at  the  Hague  he  was  oom- 
memonted,  in  a  striking  address,  by  Ernest  Renan,  in 
some  respects  his  counterpart  in  the  19th  century.  The 
praise  of  one  who,  living,  and  long  after  death,  had  been 
contemned  of  nearly  fdl  men  went  abroad  into  every 
land,  and  found  sympathizing  echoes  wherever  it  went. 
These  alternate  fits  of  chill  and  fever  are  frequent  in  the 
hiJitory  of  opinion.  In  the  case  of  such  a  philosopher  as 
Spinoza,  unmeasured  praise  is  even  more  alarming  than 
unmitigated  censure.  What  is  required  is  a  cool  and 
just  estimate,  which  shall  explain  the  origin  and  char- 
acter of  bis  philosophy — shall  expose  its  invalidity  and 
its  mischievous  tendency,  and  shall  yet  deal  tenderly 
with  the  great  Uiinker,  and  acknowledge  the  serene 
virtoea  of  the  man.  It  would  be  a  fearful  judgment  for 
the  soberest  and  soundest  of  reasoners  if  they  were  held 
responsible  for  all  their  thoughts  and  for  all  the  possible 
tendencies  of  their  thoughts.  Something  of  the  mercy 
which  all  men  may  require  should  be  shown  in  the  esti- 
mation of  our  fellow-men  when  their  speculations — hon- 
est, and  ftee  from  malice  or  intention  to  misguide — wan- 
der most  widely  and  most  hazardously  from  the  truths 
that  we  revere  and  the  dogmas  that  we  regard  as  ortho- 
dox. 

L  lAft, — Baruch  van  Spinoza  was  bom  at  Amster- 
dam, then  the  great  commercial  city  of  Holland,  on 
Nov.  24, 1632.  It  was  a  strange  nativity  for  a  philos- 
opher. He  was  a  queer  product  in  the  land  of  dikes 
and  canals,  polders  and  docks,  and  in  a  community  of 
money-making  Dutch  traders.  The  time,  too,  was  a 
Btimnge  one  for  the  appearance  of  a  contemplative  re- 
dose.  The  Continent  was  involved  in  wars  of  religion, 
wars  of  succession,  and  wars  of  ambition.  Germany 
was  convulsed  and  desolated  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
which  had  not  run  out  half  its  dreadful  course.  Gusta- 
Tus  Adolphns  had  fallen  a  week  or  two  before.  Dis- 
oorda,  uproars,  contentions,  were  abroad  throughout  Eu- 
rope. Spinoza  was  bora  of  a  pure-blooded  Jewish  fam- 
ily which  had  left  Portugal  and  sought  in  the  Nether- 
luids  a  refuge  from  religious  persecution.  His  father 
was  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  dwelt  in  a  good 
house  near  the  Portuguese  synagc^ue,  where  dealers  in 
cAA  clothes  and  junk  now  congregate;  but  the  locality 
then  a  respectable  and  segregated  part  of  the  city. 


It  was  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  between  the  Amstel 
and  the  present  network  of  docks  about  the  Eastern 
Basin.    The  young  Israelite,  "  in  whom  there  was  no 
guile,**  early  gave  evidence  of  the  quickness  and  perspi- 
cacity of  his  genius;  but  he  was  fragile  in  health  and  in 
frame.    As  he  exhibited  great  avidity  for  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Latin  language,  he  was  initiated  into  its 
mysteries,  and  was  favored  with  the  instructions  of 
Francis  van  den  Ende,  subsequently  a  political  refugee  in 
France,  and  ultimately  executed  in  that  country  on  the 
charge  of  treasonable  practices.     Van  den  Ende,  had  a 
daughter  without  grace  of  form  or  feature,  but  cultivated, 
sprightly,  and  intellectual,  who  is  represented  as  having 
secured  the  devotions  of  her  father's  pupil.    "The  story 
has  been  rejected  as  a  legend,  on  the  ground  of  the  girl's 
juvenility.     It  is  rendered  more  doubtful  by  the  boy'sj 
but  malUia  suppUt  aUaUtn,    Whether  true  or  not,  there 
was  no  repetition  of  Abelard  and  Eloise.    This  remains 
the  solitary  charge  of  amatory  inclinations  brought 
against  Spinoza.     From  such  suspicious  he  is  even 
freer  than  Gibbon.     After  having  acquired  a  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  Latin,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  theology  and  of  Hebrew,  and  won  the  approval 
of  the  rabbi  Morteira.     The  fruits  of  these  studies  were 
revealed  afterwards  in  the  Tractaius  Theologico-politi- 
cus,    A  predisposition  to  scepticism  is  supposed  to  have 
been  implanted  in  his  mind  by  his  teacher.  Van  den 
Ende.     His  theological  inquiries  were  certainly  not 
prosecuted  in  a  submissive  or  credulous  spirit.    He  had 
an  absorbing  and  undivided  love  of  truth,  or  what  he 
deemed  to  be  truth.    He  pursued  his  speculations  and 
deductions  with  entire  fearlessness  and  sincerity;  he 
accepted  their  results  with  perfect  conviction.     He  ac- 
quired a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Babbinical  litera- 
ture and  of  the  Hebrew  philosophers  of  the  Middle  Age, 
and  seems  to  have  conceived  a  special  attachment  for 
Maimonides.     He  was  thus  led  to  a  thoroughly  ration- 
alistic interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  dog- 
mas of  his  hereditary  creed.  He  accordingly  contracted  a 
repugnance  to  the  doctrinal  authority  of  the  synagogue, 
and  a  distaste  for  theological  investigation  within  the 
lines  of  Mosaism.     He  turned  aside  from  this  severe 
mistress  to  the  easier  yoke  of  philosophy,  which  al- 
lowed ampler  range  for  the  divagations  of  his  restless 
mind.     While  still  undecided,  he  fell  in  with  the  works 
of  Des  Cartes,  from  which  he  afterwards  declared  him- 
self to  have  derived  all  bis  knowledge  of  philosophy. 
It  was  a  memorable  contact  and  a  notable  admission. 
He  was  particularly  struck  with  the  positidn  of  Des 
Cartes  that  nothing  should  be  accepted  as  true  without 
sufficient  reasons.    This,  of  course,  precluded  any  child- 
like and  uncritical  reception  of  the  traditions  of  the 
Targum  and  the  Cabala,  and  any  unquestioning  sub- 
mission to  the  precepts  of  religion,  which  "walks  by 
faith,  and  not  by  sight."     He  became  meditative,  re- 
served, retiring,  self-contained.     Such  he  was,  probably, 
by  natural  temperament.    The  mind  that  broods  over 
recondite  speculations,  whose  **  thoughts  wander  through 
eternity,"  and  whose  habitual  associations  are  with  the 
abstract,  the  impalpable,  and  the  divine,  narrows  its 
communion  with  men,  and  finds  few  companions  to 
share  or  to  welcome  its  abstmse  deductions  or  imagina- 
tions.    He  withdrew  himself  more  and  more  from  the 
Jewish  doctors;  he  Tarely  attended  the  services  of  the 
synagogue ;  he  became 

**  Parens  deoram  cnltor  et  iiifteqoens, 
Insnnientis  dnm  sapientlsB 
ConsultUB." 

The  suspicions  and  the  anger  of  his  despised  coreligion- 
ists were  aroused.  Their  fanaticism  was  inflamed  bv 
the  apprehended  loss  of  a  brilliant  votary.  Nor  was  in- 
dignation diminished  by  the  fear  that  he  purposed  giv- 
ing his  adhesion  to  Christianity.  This  he  never  did. 
He  always  spoke  reverently  and  dispassionately  of  the 
New  Covenant;  but  Christianity,  as  an  authoritative 
creed,  was  inconsistent  with  the  scheme  of  philosophy 
which  he  elaborated  for  himself.    Spinoza  belonged  to 
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that  cUas  of  eminent  thinkere— like  Grolias,  Locke, 
Leibuitz,  Kant — who  were  profoundly  religious  in  spir- 
it,  but  not  confined  within  formal  theological  bounda- 
ries. The  Jews  were  so  anxious  to  reuin  him  in  their 
sect — so  desirous  of  avoiding  the  scandal  of  his  renun- 
ciation of  their  religion— that  they  offered  him  a  pen- 
sion of  a  thousand  fiorins  to  remain  with  them,  and  to 
attend  the  synagogue  occasionally.  The  bribe  was  re- 
fused. It  was  addressed  to  a  spirit  never  mercenary, 
and  more  likely  to  be  repelled  than  attracted  by  pecun- 
iary temptations.  As  he  could  not  be  seduced  by 
gain,  an  attempt  was  made  to  remove  him  permanent- 
ly out  of  the  way.  As  be  came  from  the  theatre  or 
fVom  the  old  Portuguese  synagogue— for  the  accounts 
differ— an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  him.  He 
preserved  the  vestments  which  had  been  pierced  by  the 
murderer's  dagger. 

**  See  what  a  reut  the  envious  Cssca  made  I** 


Corruption  and  violence  having  equally  faileMP  pre- 
vent Spinosa's  desertion  of  the  synagogue,  he  was  sol- 
emnly cut  off  from  the  chosen  people.  The  excommu- 
nication seems  to  have  severed  him  from  the  members 
of  his  own  family,  and  he  was  reduced  entirely  to  his 
own  resources.  The  Jewish  law  has  always  required 
the  acquisition  of  some  handicraft  as  an  assured  means 
of  support  in  case  of  necessity.  Spinoza,  accordingly, 
learned  the  art  of  grinding  optical  glasses,  and  depend- 
ed upon  this  for  his  future  maintenance.  He  applied 
himself  also  to  drawing.  He  withdrew  from  Amster- 
dam, where  all  his  surroundings  were  embarrassing,  and 
found  a  lodging  with  a  friend  in  the  country.  How 
long  he  remained  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  native 
city  is  nnoeruin.  In  1664  he  removed  to  Rhinsburg,  a 
small  place  between  Leyden  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine, 
which  is  there  a  mean  and  sluggish  stream,  muddying 
through  the  fat  and  hollow  land.  He  remained  at 
Bhin^urg  through  the  winter,  and  then  changed  his 
abode  to  Voorburg,  a  small  town  three  miles  from  the 
Hague.  Some  three  years  thereafter  he  was  induced  to 
transfer  his  residence  to  the  Hague  itself,  where  he 
spent  the  short  remainder  of  his  life.  From  the  time 
of  his  departure  from  Amsterdam  his  existence  passed 
in  secluded  industry,  mechanical  and  philosophicaL  By 
grinding  lenses  for  optical  instruments — an  occupation 
much  increased  by  the  recent  discovery  of  telescopes 
and  microscopes — he  secured  a  very  modest  but  inde- 
pendent support.  The  rest  of  his  time  was  assiduously 
employed  in  meditaring  his  metaphysical  scheme,  or 
in  pleasant  conversation  with  the  few  friends  who  en- 
joyed his  intimacy,  or  with  admiring  visitors. 

The  only  inoidenta  in  this  monotonous  life  which  de- 
serve mention  are  his  visit  tu  Utrecht  to  meet  the  great 
Cond^,  and  his  refusal  of  a  professorship  at  Heidelberg. 
The  first  occurrence  was  due  to  an  inviution  fh>m  Stoupe, 
a  Swiss  colonel,  commandant  in  Utrocht  during  Louis 
XIVs  Dutch  war.  Stoupe  sent  Spinoza  a  passport 
through  the  French  lines,  accompanied  with  the  decla- 
ration of  the  prince  de  Condi's  solicitude  to  make  his 
acquaintance.  Ckmdd  was  in  Utrecht  in  1672,  but  he 
was  suffering  from  a  severe  wound  in  the  wrist,  received 
at  the  passage  of  the  Rhine.  He  was  in  no  condition 
to  meet  the  Hebrew  philosopher,  and  he  set  off  for  his 
seat  at  Chantilly  as  soon  as  be  was  able  to  traveL  Spi- 
noza, however,  after  some  delay,  accepted  Stonpe's  in- 
vitation, perhaps  with  the  hope  of  a  secure  refuge  in 
France  in  case  of  his  being  driven  out  of  Holland  on  ac- 
count of  his  opinions.  He  did  not  see  Conde,  who  had 
left  Utrecht  before  his  arrival  When  he  got  back  to 
the  Hague,  he  found  much  fermentation  among  the 
people,  who  regarded  his  visit  to  the  French  quarters 
as  the  visit  of  a  spy,  and  as  a  proof  of  treasonable  nego- 
tiations. Van  der  Spyck,  with  whom  he  lodged  at  the 
time,  was  alarmed  by  the  popular  commotion,  and  by 
the  menace  of  danger  to  his  house  and  to  his  lodger. 
Spinoza  reassured  him,  suting  that  he  could  satisfacto- 
rily explain  his  journey  to  Utrecht;  but  that  if  the 


rabble  approached  the  door,  he  would  go  ilfaighk  tn 
them,  even  if  they  should  tear  him  to  pieces,  as  tbev 
had  torn  the  De  Witts.  The  massacre  of  Uw  De  Wio* 
occurred  on  Aug.  22,  1672.  Cond^  was  woanded  oa 
June  12  in  that  year.  Thus  the  proximate  date  of  S|&- 
noza's  visit  to  Utrecht  may  be  dciermined. 

The  second  incident  was  the  offer,  in  1673,  of  a  pr»* 
fessorship  by  the  elector-palatine.  The 
conveyed  in  the  most  gratifying  and  flf  ttering 
The  chair  of  philosophy  was  offered.  £ntiic  fiteedoa 
of  speculation  was  accorded,  on  the  understanding  thit 
there  should  be  no  offence  to  the  reoogniaed  leiiipae. 
It  was  a  strange  proposal,  with  m  strange  oonditin. 
It  displayed  the  toleration  of  rationalistic  tendeade* 
which  b  so  characteristic  of  Germany  in  our  day.  Tct 
it  is  not  easy  to  discern  bow  Spinozism  ooaid  be  ta^;te 
without  grai'e  infringement  of  any  form  of  QuiatiaDiiT. 
The  invitation  was  declined  in  m  graceful  and  ptqaasi 
manner,  because  Spinoza  bad  no  diapoeition  to  teact 
instead  of  studying  philosophy,  ooold  not  determiiie  the 
limits  of  the  freedom  conceded,  and  piiifetied  the  qaiei 
of  hb  private  and  solitaiy  life  to  distincuona  and  caoi- 
uments. 

Thb  retired  and  equable  existeooe  was  h»  dcfighL 
It  was  never  broken  at  the  Hague,  except  by  intna- 
perate  denunciations  of  hb  supposed  opinioaa,  which 
amused  more  than  they  disquieted  htm,  tboogfa  thej 
prevented  him  fh>m  giving  hb  EtJdet  and  other  kos- 
brations  to  the  public  The  clamor  which  had  beet 
raised  in  Holland  and  throughout  Europe  by  the  pabii- 
cation  of  his  TVactatus  Tkeoiopieo-poHtiemt,  and  the 
apprehension  of  louder  clamor  and  more  vefaenent  ofh 
position,  induced  him  to  withhold  his  Eikia  from  the 
world,  when  already  preparing  to  give  it  to  the 

The  later  years  of  Sfnnoza  were  rendeied 
comfortable  by  a  modest  annuity  bequeathed  to  hiB  br 
a  friend.    He  had  declined  the  chair  mt  Heiddba? 
without  regard  to  its  revenues.     He  refused  to  dedkau 
a  treatise  to  Louis  XIY,  even  with  the  prospect  of  a  ror- 
al  pension.    Simple,  upright,  independent,  iucofTU|ju- 
ble,  self-sustained,  of  few  and  humble  wants,  be  dediMd 
all  favors  which  might  in  any  way  compromise  hb  pa- 
feet  moral  and  intellectual  freedom.     Yet  In  hb  bftf 
years  he  was  provided  for  without  the  neceasity  of  ha 
own  labor,  and  was  remitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  \m 
tranquil  specubtive  activity.     Simon  De  Tries,  id  km- 
sterdiun,  presented  him  with  two  thonsand  florins,  to 
enable  him  to  live  more  at  hb  ease.     He  r^ectsd  tte 
gift,  saying  that  he  had  no  need  of  it,  and  that  the  p«»> 
session  of  so  large  a  sum  would  certainly  intecfoe  vidi 
hb  studies.    When  Simon  approached  his  end,  he  d»> 
terroined  to  bequeath  all  hb  worldly  gooda  to  ^aaest, 
being  himself  without  wife  or  child.     Spinoca  icbhih 
strated  with  hb  friend,  maintaining  that  the  estate 
ought  to  be  left  to  the  decedent's  brother  at  Schbdsa. 
Thb  was  accordingly  done,  on  the  condition  that  tht 
brother  should  bestow  a  pension  for  lifie  on  Spiaoss. 
Five  hundred  florins  a  year  was  the  amount  piopusei 
by  the  heir.    Spinoza  pronoonoed  the  sum  cxcesriTS, 
and  insisted  on  its  reduction  to  three  hundred  florios. 
So  small  a  sum  sufilced  for  his  maintenance,  and  for  the 
satisfsction  of  hb  truly  philoeophic  wanta. 

Spiiraaa  was  smaU  in  frame,  lean,  sickly,  and  Ibr  twen- 
ty years  threatened  with  consumption.  Hb  habits  wctc 
siways  singularly  abstemious,  but  care  and  watchfri- 
ness  in  regard  to  hb  diet  were  required  in  hb  later  iiiit 
Death  came  to  him  gently  and  unexpected.  One  Sua- 
day,  in  February,  1677,  when  hb  hosta  reCnmed  boeae 
from  the  afternoon  services,  they  found  him  dead,  and 
the  physicbn,  in  whose  presence  he  had  died,  departed. 
He  had  come  down  stairs  at  noon,  and  had  conve»>iJ 
freely  with  them  in  regard  to  the  morning  aermon  wteek 
they  had  heard.  Unseemly  litigation  sprang  vp  arcr 
hb  remains,  and  after  hb  remains  were  committed  ts 
the  ground.  Petty  accounts  for  sharing,  for  funUk- 
ing  drugs,  for  drawing  up  the  inventory  <^  hb  beggsrh- 
chattels,  were  hastily  and  uigently  preaented.    Ub  wi- 
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er  Rebecca,  who  seems  to  have  utterly  alighted  him 
vhile  alive,  claimed  the  inheritance  of  his  effects,  but 
"efused  to  pay  his  small  debts  without  being  assured 
hat  a  surplus  would  be  left  after  this  were  done.  All 
claims  were  paid  by  De  Vries,  of  Schiedam,  who  seems 
dao  to  have  defrayed  the  funeral  expenses.  His  prop- 
iity  was  sold  by  public  vendue,  and  brought  only  three 
lundred  and  ninety  florins  and  fourteen  sous,  after  de- 
lucting  some  .ten  florins  for  the  expenses  of  sale.  It 
»>iisi8ted  of  a  meagre  supply  of  plain  clothing,  two 
tilver  buckles,  a  few  books  and  stamps,  some  polished 
glasses  and  implements  for  polishing  them.  He 
eft  behind  what  was  more  than  worldly  wealth — the 
uemory  of  a  pure,  simple,  unambitious,  modest,  and 
nnocent  life,  industriously  employed  in  high  and  ear- 
lest  speculation,  void  of  offence  towards  God  or  man, 
except  for  that  most  dangerous  of  all  offences — sincere 
>ut  pernicious  error  in  regard  to  the  highest  principles 
ind  to  the  highest  objects  of  human  interest.  What 
Inite  mind  shall  undertake  to  weigh  in  the  balance  hon«' 
!8ty  of  motive  and  sincerity  of  conduct  against  intel- 
ectual  delusions?  Sphiosa  was  buried  with  decent 
respect  at  the  Hague,  Feb.  25, 1677. 

II.  Workt, — ^There  is  inevitable  perplexity  and  eon- 
usion  in  any  attempt  to  enumerate  the  works  of  Spino- 
'A  with  any  design  of  exhibiting  their  chronological  suc- 
cession or  the  development  of  his  philosophical  views. 
4u  most  important  productions  were  not  given  to  the 
vorld  till  after  his  death,  and  some  have  been  discov- 
trcd  and  edited  only  in  recent  years.  But  one  work  of 
my  note  was  published  by  himself.  Yet,  before  its  pub- 
icatioD.  his  noost  characterisiic  tenets  were  already  en- 
«rtained  by  him,  and  were  gradually  moulding  them- 
elves  into  shape,  and  receiving  further  development 
uid  increased  precision  till  the  very  moment  of  his 
ieath.  Taking  his  collected  works  as  they  are  now 
»Te9ented  to  us,  it  is  usually  impossible  to  fix  the  dates 
It  which  his  conclusions  were  reached,  or  to  indicate 
he  relation  in  time  which  they  bear  to  the  general  body 
>r  his  doctrine.  Thb  uncertainty,  however,  is  rendered 
ess  annoying  by  the  remarkable  consonance  or  consist- 
•ncy,  or,  rather,  by  the  inflexible  rigidity  and  dry  pre- 
iaion,  of  his  system  firom  its  first  conception  to  its  final 
txposition.  His  Ethics  constitutes  his  phllpsophy  prop- 
T.  They  had  been  commenced  before  his  first  published 
rork,  though  they  were  not  published  till  after  he  had 
»as0ed  away.  About  the  same  time  with  their  con- 
eption  was  printed  his  first  work,  a  summary  of  the 
Cartesian  philosophy.  In  this  the  geometrical  prooed- 
ire,  so  characteristic  of  his  mode  of  reasoning  and  so 
i^ronsly  but  provokingly  employed  in  his  EtkicB^  is 
Iready  used.  Before  either  of  these  works  was  oom- 
loaed,  he  had  probably  written  his  short  tractate  On 
?ody  Man,  and  Happtnessy  which  was  edited  for  the  first 
Lme  in  very  late  years.  In  this  recently  recovered  pro- 
laction  are  already  discernible  the  cardinal  principles 
Dore  fully,  and  in  some  respects  diversely,  elaborated 
n  his  later  trearises.  It  would  appear  that  Spinoza's 
philosophy  revealed  itself  to  him,  in  its  first  manifesta- 
ion,  virtually  such  as  it  was  in  its  ultimate  realization, 
t  is  so  sim|^  in  essence,  though  so  elaborate  in  detail, 
hat  this  may  well  have  been  so.  There  was  no  elas- 
icity,  no  mutability,  in  the  essential  thought,  and  there- 
ore  growth  or  serious  alteration  was  foreign  to  its  nat-> 
ire.  The  geometrical  procedure  was  in  intimate  har- 
nony  with  this  changeless  character  of  principle  and 
reasoning,  and  iu  adoption  may  have  as  readily  prede- 
ermined  the  philosophy  as  have  been  induced  by  it. 
>f  coarse,  under  these  circumstances,  the  chronological 
irder  of  the  production  of  the  several  works  of  Spinoza, 
>r  even  of  their  rudimentary  contemplation,  ceases  to  be 
if  any  marked  philosophical  import,  and  his  chief  works 
nay  be  noted  nroply  in  the  order  of  their  appearance, 
n  1 663,  when  Spinoza  was  thirty-one  years  of  age,  was 
ssued  from  the  press  Renati  Dee  Cartes  Principiorum 
^kUosophia  Pars  lei  11  More  Geometrico Demonstratce, 
ie  had  already  exchanged  his  Hebrew  name  otBaruch 


for  the  Latin  name  of  Benedict,  This  treatise  was  mere- 
ly a  synopsis  and  k^cal  presentation  of  the  Cartesian 
philosophy,  originally  drawn  up  for  a  friend.  It  is  no 
part  of  his  own  philosophy.  Nevertheless,  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  Spinoza's  metaphysical  career  began  with 
a  systematization  of  Cartesianism,  and  that  the  geomet- 
rical method  is  employed  in  his  earliest  publication. 
The  dawn  of  his  peculiar  dogmas  may  also  be  detected 
in  it.  In  1670  appeared  his  Tractatvs  Theologieo-po- 
litieuSf  which  aroused  a  storm  of  violent  denunciation, 
and  was  the  chief  cause  of  his  being  regarded  by  his 
contemporaries  as  the  prince  of  atheists.  To  this  trea- 
tise attention  was  necessarily  confined  in  his  own  day, 
as  It  was  the  only  exhibition  of  his  views  ofiiered  to  the 
public;  but  there  was  no  reason  for  its  engrossing  so 
exclusively  the  consideration  of  the  ensuing  century. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  polemics  should  have  attached 
themselves  chiefiy  to  this  work,  for  it  is  much  more  lev- 
el to  the  general  apprehenmon  than  either  the  Ethia  or 
the  RrformatioH  of  the  Understanding^  as  it  deals  not 
with  the  rarefied  abstractions  of  ontology,  but  with  the 
received  notions  in  regard  to  prophecy,  the  inspiration 
and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  kindred  topics 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  revealed  religion.  The 
Tractatits  Theologioo-^poUttcvs  was  pure  and  bold  ra- 
tionalism. It  was  to  the  17th  century  what  Strauss's 
L^e  o/ Jesus  has  been  to  the  19th ;  and  the  latter  may 
be  considered  as  only  the  development  of  the  former. 
It  is  true  that  genuine  Spinozism  is  implied  in  this  work ; 
but  this  is  not  its  prominent  characteristic  The  most 
obvious  points,  which  at  oace  provoked  antagonism,  are 
briefly  indicated  by  Henry  Oldenburg  in  a  letter  dated 
Nov.  15, 1675.  He  specifies  the  confusion  of  God  with 
nature,  the  rejection  of  the  authority  and  worth  of  mir- 
acles, the  concealment  of  his  views  of  the  incarnation, 
of  the  satisfaction,  and  of  the  nature  of  Christ.  These 
important  subjects  are,  however,  not  what  is  most  prom- 
inent in  the  treatise,  whose  special  purpose  is  expressed 
in  its  full  ritle :  A  Theologico^lUical  Treatise,  contain^ 
ing  Severed  Dissertations,  in  which  it  is  Shotim  that  the 
Freedom  o/ Philosophy  is  not  only  Compaiibile  with  the 
Mamtenanee  of  Pi^  and  with  Public  TranquUlUy,  but 
thai  it  cannot  be  Violated  without  Violating  at  the  same 
time  both  Piety  and  Public  TranqutUUy,  The  work  was 
a  revelation  of  the  general  movement  of  the  century. 
In  1644  John  Hilton  asserted  the  freedom  of  the  press 
in  his  A  reopagitica ;  in  1647  Jeremy  Taylor  produced 
his  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  advocating  freedom  of  relig- 
ious ministrations ;  in  1670  appeared  Spinoza's  Tracta- 
tus  Theohgico-politicus,  urging  unrestricted  freedom  of 
philosophy,  and  especiaUy  in  regard  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scriptures.  In  1689  Locke  published  the 
first  of  his  Letters  on  Toleration,  urging  entire  religious 
freedom.  The  closing  years  of  the  century  were  pre- 
eminently the  age  of  the  freethinkerai  Spinoza's  trea- 
tise mav  therefore  be  considered  as  a  manifestation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  time,  not  as  an  abnormal  phenomenoh. 
Spinoza  was  only  one  of  a  throng : 

**  he  nbove  the  rej«t. 
In  shape  and  gesture  prondly  eminent. 

...  by  merit  raised 
To  that  bad  eminence.** 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  details  of  this  treatise,  signifi- 
cant as  they  are.  They  are  not  Spinoza's  philosophy, 
though  they  are  concomitants  of  his  philosophy.  The 
treatise,  though  first  in  order  of  publication,  was  a  con- 
sequence rather  than  a  cause  of  bis  philosophy,  which 
was  not  fairly  exhibited  during  his  lifetime.  The  Eth- 
ica,  which  is  hb  philosophy,  was  apparently  constructed 
between  1662  and  1665,  but  not  published  till  1677,  among 
his  Opera  Posthuma,  which  contained,  besides  his  TraC' 
tatus  PoUticus,  his  Tractaius  de  Intellectus  Emendatione, 
EpistoUs  Doctorum  Virorum,and  his  Compendium  Gram' 
matica  Lingua  Hebraiccs,  His  Reformation  of  the  Un^ 
derstanding  and  his  Ethics  will  be  noticed  under  the  head 
of  his  Philosophy ;  so  will  the  Letters,  as  far  as  may  be 
found  expedient,  for  they  are  chiefly  comments  upon 
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his  doctrine.  The  Tractatus  Politicut  was  perhaps 
suggested  by  The  Lenathan  of  Hobbes,  bat  differs  great- 
ly from  it  in  spirit  and  oondusionf  though  lai^ly  ac- 
«>rdant  with  it  in  general  procedure.  Hobbes  favored 
despotic  authority.  Spinoxa  upheld  regulated  and  ra- 
tional freedom  under  every  form  of  government.  Arbi- 
trary restraints  were  foreign  to  his  mental  and  moral 
habits,  and  had  been  rendered  repugnant  to  him  by  the 
bitter  experiences  of  himself  and  of  bis  teacher.  Van  den 
Ende.  The  Hebrew  Grammar  requires  no  further  com- 
memoration. Several  other  works  have  been  ascribed, 
correctly  or  incorrectly,  to  Spinoza.  Some  of  them  have 
been  lost.  A  number  of  marginal  notes  have  been  pre- 
served and  published.  A  little  treatise  of  much  interest 
was  discovered  and  printed  several  years  ago.  This 
is  the  Korte  Verhcmdelmg  van  God,  de  Mentch  en  denelfs 
Wetland.  It  is  preserved  in  the  Dutch  version,  not  in 
the  original  text.  ■  The  chief  value  of  the  essay  is  that 
it  contains  clear  indications  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
Spinoza,  and  gives  the  eariiest  view  of  tbem.  It  was 
probably  composed  before  1661;  possibly  as  early  as 
1654-5.  In  the  latter  case,  Spinoza  would  have  been 
only  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  at  the  time.  It  thus 
reveals  the  precocity  of  his  scheme  and  the  singular 
consistency  of  bis  intellectual  develo|MDent.  The  chron- 
ological order  of  Spinoza^s  works  thus  appears  to  hav« 
been  almost  exactly  the  reverse  of  their  order  of  publi- 
cation. There  is  a  somewhat  analogous  indication  in 
the  development  of  his  philosophy.  His  conclusions 
seem  to  have  been  first  settled,  then  principles  discov- 
ered for  them,  then  definitions  and  axioms  invented,  and 
then  demonstrations  devised.  This  wiU  explain  the  er- 
ror of  the  dogmas,  the  arbitrariness  and  invalidity  of  the 
premises,  and  their  singularly  logical  evolution  into  the 
anticipated  results. 

IIL  Philotophf, — With  an  author  so  S3rstematic  as 
Spinoza,  so  curious  in  the  establishment  of  all  details,  so 
methodically  scrupulous  in  their  demonstration  and  con- 
catenation, it  is  impossible  to  deal,  in  a  work  of  this 
kind,  otherwise  than  by  a  summary  treatment  of  his 
most  distinctive  principles.  A  full  and  formal  exam- 
ination would  demand  as  close  and  as  minute  a  criticism 
as  was  bestowed  by  Leibnitz  upon  Locke's  E*$ay  on  the 
Human  UnderttatuUng,  Book  by  book,  paragraph  by 
paragnph,  would  have  to  be  tested.  For  such  a  pro- 
ceeding there  is  no  room  here.  A  bird's-eye  view  must 
suffice.  The  details  of  any  philosophy  are,  however,  of 
secondary  importance.  If  correctly  established,  they 
flow  of  necessity  from  the  principles;  if  incorrectly  de- 
duced, they  may  discredit  the  philosopher,  but  they  are 
no  fair  exhibition  of  the  philosophy,  and  may  be  disre- 
garded in  a  brief  estimate  of  its  character  and  value. 
The  method  is  the  chief  concern.  The  principles  come 
next,  and  they  are  usually  determined,  in  large  meas- 
ure, by  the  method.  All,  then,  that  can  be  attempted 
at  present  will  be  to  point  out  the  characteristic  pro- 
cedure of  Spinoza,  and  his  fundamental  principles. 
These  determine  and  distinguish  the  philosophy,  in  its 
essence,  its  type,  and  its  worth.  For  the  purpose  con- 
templated two  of  Spinoza's  works  will  suffice — the  R^- 
ormation  of  the  Undergfandinfff  which  presents  a  frag- 
mentary view  of  his  method,  and  the  Ethic*,  which  con- 
tain his  philosophy.  The  Letters  are  chiefly  elucida- 
tions of  the  doctrine. 

The  treatise  on  the  Reformation  of  the  Understanding 
was  a  posthumous  work,  and  was  left  a  fragment  Its 
composition,  in  its  first  draft,  probably  dates  back  to  the 
period  following  the  commencement  of  the  Ethics,  to 
which  work  it  may  serve  as  an  introduction.  Unfin- 
ished as  it  is,  it  may  explain  the  philosophical  tenden- 
cies, the  philosophical  relations,  and  the  philosophical 
procedure  of  its  author.  Spinoza  had  been  inducted 
into  speculative  pursuits  by  the  study  of  the  works  of 
Des  Cartes.  His  first  publication  was  an  abstract  of 
Cartesianism.  He  was  Cartesian  by  descent,  Cartesian 
by  intellectual  habit,  and  remained  Cartesian  to  the 
end.    He  was,  indeed,  hyper-Cartesian,  as  Leibnitz  rec- 


ognised.   He  only  poshed  the  Cartesiaii  m^hod  aid 
the  Cartesian  doctrine  to  their  furthest  eooseqacocna. 
There  are  two  leading  dogmas  of  Dea  Cartes— one  o«> 
cemed  with  his  method,  the  other  with  his  doetxiae. 
The  former  is  that  a  clear  idea  is  a  true  one,  since  the 
mind  contains  within  itself  the  germs  of  troth,  io  tke 
form  of  innate  ideas.    The  latter  is  that  mind  apd  ms^ 
ter  constitute  the  universe,  as  thought  and  extenaofi ; 
that  they  are  entirely  diverse,  and  cannot  act  upon  ea^ 
other.    See  Des  Cartes.    These  two  dogmas  oooiti- 
tute  the  startingi-points  of  Spinozism,  in  procedure  asd 
in  system,     ''To  have  a  certain  knowledge  of  the 
truthf"  says  Spinosa,  ''it  is  sufficient  to  have  a  desr 
idea"  (comp.  Ethics,  pL  ii,  prop,  xliii).     "  Ideas  whid 
are  clear  and  distinct  can  never  be  fidse."    MThat  ii 
dear,  then,  b  certain;  what  is  certain,  is  true:  ani 
the  mind  b  both  the  source  and  the  jmlge  of  true  knowW 
edge.    Thb  b  CartesianiBm.     Spinosa  recognised  fe& 
different  kinds  of  knowledge,  according  to  then  onfis 
and  according  to  their  adequacy.     Intuition,  the  bigb> 
est  grade,  b  alone  wholly  ntis^M^tory  (comp.  Ethics,  pL 
ii,  prop.  xl).     The  influence  of  Platoniam  upon  b^h 
Des  Cartes  and  Spinoza  is  here  manifest.     Nothing  is 
true  which  b  not  presented  as  a  dear  and  mdeqoMUi 
idea.     A  dear  and  adequate  idea  is  neceasarily  troe. 
The  invalidity  of  these  assumptions  need  not  be  insiit- 
ed  upon.   They  are  the  foundation  of  Spinoza's  method. 
The  object  of  life  b  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth — of  the  truth  of  being,  of  absolute  troth.    All  oth- 
er aims  are  relativdy  unimportant.     Everything  bai 
thb  b  merely  secondary.    Woridly  temptations,  worii- 
ly  enjoyments,  wealth,  power,  honors,  indnlgeocca,  dif- 
tract  the  mind,  and  unfit  it  for  soch  high  contempls- 
tions,  and  for  thdr  earnest  prosecntion.     Tbey  shoefai 
be  renounced,  in  order  to  secnre  the  serene  tenpen- 
ment  and  the  nndouded  vision  and  the  nnaelfish  devo- 
tion which  the  genuine  pursuit  of  tmth  demands.    Tkae 
only  can  the  attainment  of  dear,  and  therefore  of  true, 
ideas  be  expected.   But,  besides  the  knowledge  of  prie- 
dples,  which  are  the  data  of  reasoning,  the  knowkd^ 
of  the  consequences  of  these  prindples,  and  of  the  le- 
ciprocal  relations  of  such  oonsequaMes,  most  be  se> 
quired.     First  prindples,  or  disconnected  id^»,  are  iJttt 
beginning  of  knowledge,  not  its  body.    AU  possible  cos- 
sequences  are  evolved  (torn  them,  bat  they  most  be 
traced  in  their  relations  and  their  interdependences. 
Thb  must  be  done  by  the  strictest  reasoning,  witbois 
suffering  the  interference  of  any  obscare,  Tagoe,  or  im- 
perfect notions.    Such  reasoning  must  be  distinct  asd 
condusive  in  all  its  stages,  coercive  of  assent,  and  ns- 
idly  demonstrative.    The  strictest  form  of  demositn- 
tion  is  geometrical,  hence  geometrical  reasoning  akoe 
can  sufllce  for  the  requirements  of  a  true  expoatioa  id 
true  doctrine.     It  will  be  noted  that  Spinosa  does  wt 
pursue  the  course  of  invesrigation,  but  the  course  of  «lc- 
vdopment.     He  always  proceeds  a  priori,     Hb 
ciples,  whether  admissible  or  not,  are  data,  are 
tions.    The  suflUdent  proof  of  their  truth  with  him  is 
their  lucidity.    Thence  every  position  is  reached  se- 
ply  by  deduction.    Pascal,  one  of  the  greatest  <^  mssb- 
ematicians,  had  luminously  shown  the  inapplicabidir 
of  mathematical  reasoning  to  unmathematical  tof»a. 
But  the  Cartesian  dogma  of  dear  ideas  being  necesa- 
rily  true  engrossed  the  mind  of  Spinoza,  and  deterauKd 
his  whole  method.  Cartenaninn  was  dominant  thfocf[^ 
out  Europe.     The  brightest  minds  were  oocnpied  i- 
questioning  Cartesianism,  in  refuting  objccUon^  re- 
moving discords,  supplying  defidendea,  and  asBoiii^  iis 
coherence  and  completeness.     In  one  fundamental  re- 
spect Cartesianism  was  unsatisfactory  and  inexplir^>k 
There  was  a  serious  flaw  in  a  cardinal  doctrine  wbkh 
exacted  redress.     The  universe  consisted  of  thon^ 
and  extension,  mind  and  matter.     Everything  feU  se- 
der one  or  the  other  category,  or  was  composed  of  botk 
But  mind  and  matter  were  asserted  to  be  wholly  <&- 
tinct  and  incommunicable.    Neither  was  capable  of  act- 
ing on  the  other.    How  were  the  fiinctioiis  of  life,  tk 
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acdons  of  rational  beings,  the  conduct  of  creatures  ca- 
pable of  spontaneous  movement,  to  be  accounted  for  ? 
Here  was  the  knot  which  Cartesianism  could  not  untie, 
which  must  be  untied  before  Cartesianism  could  be 
completely  valid.  The  same  knot,  in  a  disguised  form, 
is  still  perplexing  speculation.  Various  solutions  of  the 
difficulty  were  proposed ;  aU  have  proved  extravagant 
and  inadeqnaite.  SeeLxiBNirz;  Malabranche.  Spi- 
noza accepted  the  postulates  of  Des  Cartes,  and  appre- 
ciated the  difficulty  which  rent  Cartesianism  from  crown 
to  sole.  If  he  could  only  obtain  clear  ideas  of  mind 
ind  matter,  their  relations  to  each  other  would  be  dis- 
cerned and  the  problem  would  be  solved.  Hind  and 
matter  ccMistitute  the  universe ;  they  are  variously  con- 
joined ;  they  suffer  concurrent  modifications ;  they  act 
x>ntinual]y  in  harmony,  yet  they  cannot  act  upon  each 
>ther.  The  only  conclusion  consonant  with  these  posi- 
tions is  that  mind  and  matter  are  essentially  one  and 
Lhe  same ;  that  they  are  diverse  aspects  of  a  single  ex- 
istence, and  that  they  are  distinguished  by  merely  ap- 
parent and  accidental  differences.  If  the  same,  they 
nust  be,  and  must  have  been,  the  same  at  all  times  and 
throughout  all  eternity,  through  aU  their  changes  and 
in  all  their  forms.  There  is  no  longer  any  need  of  ex- 
[)laining  their  reciprocal  interaction,  for  tb^re  is  no  inter- 
iction.  There  is  no  necessity  for  any  divine  pre-ordi- 
lation  or  divine  co-operation  to  bring  about  material 
Ganges  ooincidently  with  mental  determinations,  be- 
muse, as  the  universe  is  reduced  to  absolute  unity,  the 
Divinity  is  itself  embraced  in  that  unity— is,  indeed,  that 
amity.  There  is  incondusiveness  in  the  reasoning,  no 
lonbt;  if  there  were  no  incondusiveness,  Spinozism 
irould  be  true.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  asserted  that  Spi- 
noza oonsdously  pursued  the  course  of  reasoning  here 
presumed,  or  has  anywhere  formally  developed  if.  The 
foundations  of  his  philosophy  are  intuitive,  according 
u>  his  own  principles.  But  from  his  essay  on  the  Rtf- 
mnatitm  qfthe  Underttanding,  from  the  constitution  of 
his  Ethics^  from  the  whole  complexion  of  his  scheme, 
from  the  Cartesianism  which  furnished  his  point  of  de- 
parture, and  the  correction  of  Cartesianism  which  he 
submitted  as  his  system^  it  is  certain  that  he  must  have 
insHnctively  pursued  this  or  a  like  line  of  reasoning. 

Everything  is  thus  swallowed  up  in  the  Divinity. 
[}od  is  all,  and  all  is  God — not  interchangeably,  for  that 
irould  be  materialistic  theism,  which  is  practical  athe- 
ism ;  but  with  the  precedence  and  exdusiveness  of  the 
tivine,  and  that  is  idealistic  pantheism.  Things  are 
lot  preordained,  or  predetermined,  or  prearranged,  but 
>reinyolved.  Whatever  phenomena  arise,  whatever 
changes  occur,  they  are  the  transitory  manifestations 
>f  some  modification  of  the  divine  activity.  There  is 
nutation  of  accidents,  there  is  no  mutation  of  essence, 
rhe  waves  swdl  and  roar  upon  the  ocean,  the  bubbles 
)urat  upon  the  waves,  but  the  ocean  remains  identical- 
y  the 


"Such  as  creation*s  dawn  beheld." 

But  there  is  no  creation,  there  is  only  transfiguration 
;hrough  the  incessant  evolution  and  revolution  of  one 
sternal  being.  All  possibilities  are  contained  in  this 
>eing,  and  all  possibilities  come  into  act,  not  coinci- 
lenUy  or  contemporaneously,  but  in  diverse  order  and 
position.  There  is  but  one  existence,  one  substance, 
>ut  infinite  forma.  **  There  cannot  be,  and  we  cannot 
Hmceive,  any  other  substance  than  God.**  *'  Whatever 
J,  is  in  God ;  and  nothing  can  be,  nor  can  be  conceived, 
Mrithont  God"  (Ethict,  pt.  i,  prop,  xiv,  xv).  These  are 
foregone  condnsions.  They  are  involved  in  the  third 
u)d  sixth  definitions  of  the  first  part.  The  definitions 
ire  assumptions,  and  arbitrary  assumptions.  AU  Spi- 
lozism  is  latent  in  Spinoza's  definition  of  substance,  as 
ill  possibilities  and  eventualities  are  endosed  in  the 
Spinozistic  Divinity.  But  Spinoza's  definition  of  sub- 
itance  is  altogether  alien  from  the  definitions  and  con- 
*eptions  of  the  Greek  and  other  philosophers.  With 
the  latter,  substance  is  shadowy  and  almost  inappre- 


hendble,  the  final  residuum  after  everything  conceiva- 
ble has  been  separated  from  the  aggregate  of  accidents, 
properties,  and  other  constituents.  With  Spinoza,  it  is 
the  cause  and  body  of  those  accidents  and  properties, 
and  of  what  else  there  may  be.  In  both  cases,  it  is 
true,  it  is  the  foundation,  the  underlying  aliqvid  neces^ 
sarium — rb  viroKiifttvov^  With  Spinoza  it  is  every- 
thing, with  the  rest  it  is  nothing  that  can  be  conceived. 
From  the  unity  of  substance  and  the  concomitant  uni- 
versality of  the  Divinity,  all  Spinozism  follows  of  neces- 
sity, and  its  pantheistic  character  is  also  a  necessary 
consequence,  with  or  without  geometrical  deduction. 
We  have  exhibited  only  the  roots  of  the  doctrine ;  the 
trunk,  the  branches,  the  leaves,  the  blossoms,  and  the 
fruit  all  spring  from  them.  We  have  not  the  space  to 
pursue  Spinoza  through  all  the  intricades  of  his  sys- 
tem. It  is  only  necessary  to  add  to  the  explanations 
already  given  that  the  Ethict  of  Spinoza  indude  ontol- 
ogy, psychol<^<y,  and  deontol(^y.  The  treatise  is  dis- 
tributed into  five  parts :  I.  On  God ;  II.  On  the  Nature 
and  Origin  of  the  Soul ;  III.  On  the  Nature  and  Origin 
of  the  Passions ;  lY.  On  the  Slavery  of  Man,  or  the 
Strength  of  the  Passions;  V.  On  the  Power  of  the  Un- 
derstanding, or  the  Liberty  of  Han.  This  freedom  is 
very  ddusive.  Man  has  no  freedom  of  volition  or  of 
action.  The  only  freedom  accorded  by  Spinoza  w  free- 
dom from  other  constraint  than  the  necessities  of  his 
nature  {Ethics,  pt,  ii,  prop,  xlviii ;  pt.  iii,  def.  ii,  prop,  ii, 
etc). 

In  the  rigorous  demonstrations  of  Sjiinoza,  though 
the  validity  of  the  demonstration  may  be  sometimes 
contested,  there  are  many  acute  and  profound  observa- 
tions. Nothing  can  be  more  surprising  or  more  inspir- 
iting than  his  deduction  and  enforcement  of  every  duty 
and  of  every  virtue  in  the  fifth  part.  There  is  a  nice 
distinction  between  Natura  naturans  and  Natura  r«- 
turata  which  has  become  so  celebrated  and  is  often  so 
convenient  that  it  should  not  be  left  without  notice 
{EthicSf  pt.  i,  prop,  xxix,  Schol.).  With  Spinoza,  Na- 
tura naturans  is  the  divine  substance  considered  as  op- 
erating cause;  Natura  nahtrata  the  divine  substance 
considered  as  effect  or  modification.  With  philoeophere 
of  dissimilar  tenets,  Natura  naturans  signifies  nature  in 
her  silent  operation  producing  the  appropriate  results ; 
and  Natura  naturata  the  results  of  such  operation. 

There  is  ample  temptation  for  further  comment  and 
for  abundant  reflection,  but  these  must  be  reluctantly 
renounced.  From  the  brief  survey  of  the  essential  char- 
acter of  Spinozism,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  doctrine 
is  the  purest  and  completest  pantheism — the  purest  in 
every  sense.  It  is  pantheism,  and  has  consequently  af- 
finities and  correspondences  with  all  fashions  of  panthe- 
ism. It  is  inevitably  opposed  to  all  revealed  religion, 
yet  it  is  steeped  through  and  through  in  the  Divinity ; 
but  in  an  endless,  formless,  indiscriminate,  impersonal, 
and  mistaken  Divinity.  It  is  the  reductio  ad  ahsurdum 
of  Cartesianism.  It  therefore  instituted  no  sect  and 
invited  no  acolytes.  The  philosophy  became  a  target 
and  a  butt,  and  when  new  forms  of  error  menaced  re- 
ligion it  passed  away,  and  has  been  too  little  remem- 
bered. The  memory  of  the  clear  spirit,  the  noble  nat- 
ure, and  the  unspotted  life  of  Spinoza  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  sink  into  oblivion. 

IV.  LUeraiure, — B,  de  Spinoza  Opera  OmnicL,  ed.  Pao- 
lus  (Jena,  1802-d);  id,  ed.  Gfrorer  (Stuttg.  1880);  id, 
ed.  Bruder  (Lips.  1843-46) ;  Saisset,  (Euvres  de  Spinoza 
(Par.  1842) ;  Prat,  (Euvres  Completes  de  Spinoza  (ibid. 
1866) ;  Van  Vloten,  AdB.de  Spinoza  Opera  quce  Su' 
persunt  Onmia  SuppL  (Amst.  1869);  Schaarsmidt,  B, 
de  Spinoza,  Korte  Verkandeling  van  God,  de  Mensdi  en 
desze^s  Welstand  (ibid.  1869) ;  Sigwart,  B,  de  Spinoza's 
Kurzer  Tractai  von  GoU,dem  Menschen  und  dessen  Gliick' 
seiigkeit  (Tub.  1870) ;  Spinoza,  Tradatus  Theologico-po- 
liOcus  (Lond.  1877) ;  J nnet, Spinoza,  Dieu,  VBomm€,et  la 
Beatitude  (Par.  1878) ;  Bayle,  Diet,  Hist.  Grit.  s.  v. «  Spi- 
noza;"  Dietz,  Ben,  von  Spinoza,  nach  Leben  und  Lehren 
(Leips.  1783) ;  Jacobi,  Vdter  die  Lekre  des  Spinoza  (ibid. 
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ITSft):  PhilipM>D,£<taiAiiDii.'{ptiiDiarHuinh.I790}: 
Heine,  Ra.  da  Daa  Mimda,  Vov.  1884 ;  Mucin,  Ditt. 
lkPluLB.dtSpHKaa(Pu.l9a6):  ■     ■     -   ■ 

(M  UmI.  Aomoa  (Stuug.  1BS7} ;  id.  , 
Ltbiin  (Muinb.  1856)  t  Ttwniu,  SpmoEa  aii  Melopliyi- 
il«r  (K<tnifcab.lMO);  SunUH, //ut  <fa  lit  Fu((clr>(£«- 
■m  (U  Spifaa  (Par.  IMS);  SaiiMt,  i/^  Ai  £j9i»- 
cifTiK.'  Hebler,5pu>ita'(Letr«,  etc  (Bmw,  1850):  Von 
Onlli,  Spimaa'M  Ltbm  tatd  Ltkrt  {Aanu,  ISeU);  Tan 
y\aiea,Baniek'tEtpimiaa{kmtt.imi)i,  SaiaMl,J/ai- 
moniie  el  Spmaa,  in  the  Rrr.  da  Dean  MoHja,  186!: 
Viii  aer  Uade,  5;4wia,  kh  Lrbm,  eu.  (0«tcin«.  IWi) : 
Lehmann,  Spinota,  km  Ltbaubiid,  tic  (Wurzb.  1861); 
Fucher,  A.  ^ptwxo'i  Lriri  uml  CkartJoltr  (Hannb. 
1865) ;  NiHurianoa,  Bpiinta  et  it  fiatumlitim  CoHUt' 
porain  (Par.  1866) ;  JuiH,  Spimna 
th«  Ra.  da  D^x  Manda,  1867 ;  Ataaid,  A  Word 
Mart  aboMt  Spimota,  in  MaaiVlan't  Mag.  1868;  HanD, 
Dit  Elhik  Spmata'i  Md  die  PkiUmpkie  Da  Carta 
(Innibr.  IR'6) ;  Camerer,  DU  Leitn  Spmota't  (ibid. 
1877):  HoLhicbild  [Rabbi  ],£pMoca  (ibid.  1877);  Oiu- 
burg,  Lrhm  Spmota't  (Leipt.  18T6) ;  Willi*,  B.  dt  Spi- 
im>ta,ku  Elliia,  Li/e,  and  Corrt^KmdBKxihotO.  l«7li)i 
Roian,  Addrat  al  lAi  Opmaig  iff  Spimaa'l  Mammail 
attitfIagur,Fe}i.2\,lSn.  8m  the  CcxUni^ponirjr  Aev. 
Harcb,  1M77;  Loud.  Qkot,  Ba.  1877;  FrohMhamcKt, 
Die  Bedenlmg  der  KMildu^itrfj/i  in  der  PhUotapUe 
Kaufi  Hud  Spmota'i  (1879) ;  Funt,  BiU.  JwL  iii,  868 
•q.     (G.F.H.) 

SpllutDT,  ■  term  applied 
in  lq;ii  documenca,  and  in  bi 
marriage.  Spinitec,  irilb  the 
female  of  ■piimer,  ai  uDgiier  it  of  linger, 
aemster  of  Katner.  King  Alfred,  in  bii  will,  call*  the 
male  aide  of  hii  bauae  the  apeai  aide,  and  the  remale 
the  apindle  side.  The  term  i«  derived  from  the  old  oo- 
eupatioQ  of  woawo. 

Bplro  (ipt'ra),  aa  tentely  p<dnied  tamiiuttl(m  gim 
to  [owen  and  lorreta,  farming  the  roof,  and  oauallf  car- 
ried up  to  a  great  heigbl.  It  1*  dnabtful  whether  anj 
ciiled  approach  cowards  a  apire  was  made  dll  a 
-able  lime  after  the  introduction  of  the  Nornuot 
It  this  period  apiie*  were  •ometirae*  adopted 

:m  in  their  plan.     Thui  the 
end  of  Che  Church  of  St.  Peter,  at 
Oxford,  termin 
circular  spinsj 


churches  of  Thsn 
(Jontfit,  and  sereral  others 
near  Caen,  in  Normandv, 
i'l>  pyi 


doDi  of 


I'hey 


r   squs 

re  at  SreC  of  very 
*  propnrliotu  compared 

in  truth  were  little  more 
than  pjramidal  rooft.  The 
whole  of  the  ezisring  spec- 
iniens  of  this  dale  are  of 

Mcne,  and 


I.  Tnrret,  81.  Pel*. .  _,,..„, 

Oir.inl,  clr.  A.D.  IIW.  "  ■»  »  i 

i.  TDrret.KiKh  ester  Calhs-  or  gutter 

dr*1,clr,  A.D-  llflO.  These    p\Tamida    become 


flnuceslerstalre, 


gradual)]'  mare  elongated 
as  they  are  later  in  date, 
Chnrch,  new  Caen,  and  dealt;  led  tbe  way  to 
o.i,dT.cir.A.D.l«W.  Q,,^n. 
le  Earlg  Engluh  style  aroae,  eonsidenblj  great- 
ition  wsi  given  to  spirea,  although  they  were 
■y  frec^uently  leaa  acute  than  they  afterwirda  be- 


[.  av  Muyt  Chureta,  CLialtenli 


1,  dr.  A.D.  ItM 


came,  aa  at  Ryhall,  Rutland :  Banutck  and  Riapttal 
Northamplonshiie;  and  Christ  Church  CatbednL  Ox- 
ford. With  the  exeeption  of  a  few  rare  exampka.  qsini 
at  this  period  were  always  octagonal :  and  wbn  plind 
on  tquBie  towen,  the  angles  of  the  tower  not  connd 
by  the  base  of  the  spire  wen  occupied  by  piimada  v 
t^  maasM  of  msaonry  made  to  ak^  back  agaioM  lit 
tfon.    At  the  hot- 
torn  of  each  of  the 
four  cardinal  aidea 
■aa  uaoally  a  large 
opening  with  tba 
Jamba  txult  perpen- 
dicularly, so  that 
the  head  stood  oat 
from  tbe  spire  and 
wsB  usually  finish- 
ed with  a  steep 
pediment.     Above 

sidersble  distance,  j 

smaller   opetiinga 


openings  are  called 
spire -lighta.  Tbe 
top  of  the  spira  lar- 
minatnl  with  a  Oo-  , 


Bome  cUslricU  by  the  tmn  kwicA,  the  name  of  ^m 
brang  confined  to  such  stnicturea  as  have  gmien  isd 
parapets  round  their  baaea.  Fine  ezamptes  of  spitEirf 
thu  date  exist  in  Nonnandy,  and  at  Bamptoo  and  Wit- 
ney, Oifonlahiro,  and  various  other  ]dac«. 

During  the  preyslence  of  the  Dean-atei  style  qin 
were  slmost  always  very  acnle;  t bey  generally  had  par 
apeti  and  gutters  round  them,  though  the  broach  i^re 
are  by  no  means  uncommoD  at  this  date,  aa  at  SumM 
and  Crick,  Narthamptsnshiie.    Decorated  iiHns  did  sat    . 
difltr  materially  fifom  Early  English  spirca,  eiecfit  il    I 
tbe  character  of  the  details  and  the  an»nnt  of  cniiA- 
mentt,  which  nov  began  to  be  introduced  in  prDre)ii* 
Crockets  were  often  carved  on  the  anglen.  as  tl  Cn"     I 
tborpe,and  small  banda  of  panelluig  or  other  omaat* 
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formed  roimd  tbem 
atdififerent  heights; 
the  openings  also 
were  more  enrich- 
ed, and  the  pinna- 
cles on  the  angles 
of  the  tower  were 
enlarged,  and  were 
not  un frequently 
connected  with  the 
spire  by  small  fly- 
ing battresses. 
Fine  examples  of 
this  style  are  the 
spires  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral  and  of 
St.  Mary's,  Oxford. 
In  the  Perpendic- 
uiar  style  the  same 
general  arrange- 
ment was  oontin- 
ued|  although  the 
character  of  the 
details  and  enrich- 
ments was  altered 
in  common  with 
those  of  the  other 
features  of  Gothic 
architecture.  At 
this  period  broach 
spires  appear  to 

Spire,  Caythorpe,  cir.  18«0.  ^oned-at  least,  no 
example  of  one  of  this  date  canTe  referred  to.  The 
foregoing  observations  refer  to  spires  of  stone,  but  they 
were  often  also  made  of  timber  and  covered  either  with 
lead  or  shingles,  the  greater  part  of  these  were  broach- 
es, but  they  were  sometimes  surrounded  by  a  parapet 
at  the  base.  Many  specimens  of  timber  spires  covered 
with  shingles  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  counties  of  Sur- 
rey, Sussex,  Kent,  and  Essex,  and  in  some  other  places. 
Small  spires  of  open  work,  of  timber,  are  sometimes 
placed  at  the  east  end  of  the  naves  of  large  foreign 
churches.  In  some  of  these  the  Lady-bell  (or  Sanctus- 
bell)  is  placed.  The  conjunction  of  a  tower  and  spire 
forms  a  steeple.  The  following  is  the  measurement  of 
celebrated  steeples  above  the  ground :  Old  St.  Paul% 
527  fL ,  Salisbury,  404  ft. ;  St  Michael's,  Coventry,  820 
ft.;  Norwich,  809  ft;  Louth,  294  ft;  Chichester,  271  ft; 
Stiasbttrg,  600  ft;  Vienna,  441  ft;  Antwerp,  406  ft; 
Freiberg,  885  (t ;  Chartres,  853  ft ;  St  Patrick's,  Dub- 
lin, 228  ft  ^  Glaisgow,  225  ft  The  spire  of  Amiens, 
caUed  the  golden  steeple,  from  its  gilded  crockets,  is 
422  ft ;  of  Cologne,  510  ft ;  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
Milan,  855  ft;  the  dome  of  St  Peter's,  434  ft ;  Flor- 
ence, 887  ft ;  and  Segovia,  880  ft— Parker,  Glost,  of 
Architecture,  s.  v.  See  Lee,  Glose.  of  Lkurg,  Termt; 
Waloott,  Sacred  A  rcluBoLB,  v. 

Spire,  or  Exnpdre,  St.,  first  bishop'  of  Bayeuxj 
was  bom,  according  to  some,  in  Rome,  and  came  to 
Gaul  about  A.D.  68,  with  Denis,  Satnmin,  and  other 
bishops,  whom  they  pretend  to  have  been  sent  by  pope 
Clement  This  opinion,  followed  in  the  diocese  of  Ba- 
yenx,i8  in  contradiction  with  the  chronology  of  its  bish- 
ops; and  it  is  also  necessary,  in  accordance  with  the 
majority  of  writers,  to  fix  the  epoch  of  his  arrival  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  He  died  about 
405,  and  was  buried  at  the  end  of  Mt  Phaunus,  where 
be  had  begun  to  preach  the  Christian  faith.  His  re- 
mains, transferred  in  the  16th  century  to  Corbeil, 
where  a  church  was  erected  in  his  memory,  were 
bnmed,  Feb.  8,  179,  in  presence  of  the  municipality. 
His  festival  is  on  Aug.  1.— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gene" 
rale,  8.  V, 

Spire  Cross.  In  roedisval  times  every  church 
spire  was  crowned  and  surmounted  by  an  ornamental 


crofls^  Its  form  was 
very  varied,  and  fre- 
quently the  repre- 
sentation of  a  cock 
was  placed  at  the 
top,  while  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross  was  a 
globe,  signifying  the 
influence  and  power 
of  the  cross  over  the 
world.  The  richest 
examples  of  spire 
crosses  are  found  in 
France  and  Ger- 
many. That  from 
the  pencil  of  Mr.  Pu- 
gin,  in  the  accompa- 
nying cut,  is  not  un- 
like the  cross  sur- 
mounting the  spire 
of  Amiens  Cathe- 
dral 

Spires,  DiKTs 
OF.  Spires,  or  Spire 
(Germ.  5/xyer;  anc. 
Noviomdfftu,  'after- 
wards Nemitee),  is  a 
city  of  Bavaria,  at 
the  LUiiRijnce  of  the 
Speyerbach  with  the 
Rhine,  once  the  resi- 
dence of  the  German 


Spire  Cross. 


emperors,  but  now  greatly  reduced,  having  been  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  French  in  1689.  It  is  noted  in  eccle- 
siastical history  for  the  meetings  heMMiere  by  the  Re- 
formers. 

I.  The  first  diet  had  been  ordered  to  convene  Feb. 
1,  1526,  at  Esslingen,  but  was  afterwards  directed  to 
meet  at  Spires  on  May  1.  It  did  not  begin  its  delib- 
erations, however,  until  June  26.  The  situation  at  the 
time  was  favorable  to  the  evangelical  cause,  inasmuch 
as  the  peace  of  Madrid,  concluded  between  the  emperor 
Charles  V  and  Francis  I,  the  king  of  France  (January, 
1526),  had  been  broken  by  Francis,  with  the  consent  of 
the  pope.  All  Western  Europe  was  leagued  together  to 
destroy  the  preponderating  power  of  the  imperial  house. 
The  Turks  threatened  to  invade  Germany,  and  the  Tor- 
gan  alliance  had  compacted  the  Protestant  states  into  a 
formidable  power.  The  Protestant  princes  accordingly 
assumed  a  bold  attitude,  and  from  the  time  of  their  ar- 
rival caused  their  preachers  to  hold  daily  ser%'ices,  at 
which  thousands  of  people  were  present  The  religious 
question  was  prominent  from  the  beginning  of  the  diet 
The  imperial  commissioners  announced  that  the  em- 
peror had  determined  to  maintain  the  existing  order  in 
religious  matters  until  a  council  should  arrange  a  difi^er- 
ent  order,  and  demanded  that  new  innovations  agreea- 
ble to  the  teaching  of  Luther  and  contrary  to  the  Edict 
of  Worms  should  not  be  undertaken,  bemdes  calling  at- 
tention to  ordinary  matters  pertaining  to  the  general 
conduct  of  the  empire  and  to  its  needs.  Debates  imme- 
diately ensued,  in  which  the  lay  estates  directed  atten- 
tion towards  the  many  and  notorious  abuses  existing  in 
the  Church,  and  the  imperial  cities  demanded  the  ab- 
rogation of  erroneous  and  dangerous  customs.  They 
asserted  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  when,  if  ever,  a 
general  Christian  council  might  be  convened.  These  ar- 
guments prevailed.  The  complaints  so  presented  were 
given  to  a  committee,  which  reported  that  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  supper  should  alone  be  regarded  as  sacra- 
ments; that  the  laity  should  partake  of  the  cup;  and 
that  the  vernacular  should  be  employed  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  sacraments.  A  second  committee  re- 
ported, advising  the  exercise  of  liberty  in  the  points 
named  by  the  former  committee,  and,  in  addition,  rec- 
ommending the  abrogation  of  celibacy  and  an  intelli- 
gent preaching  of  the  Word  of  God.    At  this  point  the 
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oommifleioners  introduoed  instractions,  dated  Mtrch  28, 
which  prohibited  them  frum  accepting  any  action  on 
the  part  of  the  diet  that  did  not  harmonize  with  the 
traditional  doctrines  and  usages,  and  required  them  to 
promote  the  execution  of  the  Edict  of  Worms.  The 
elector  of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  took  im- 
mediate measures  to  depart  from  Spires;  and  the  diffi- 
culties which  surrounded  the  emperor,  joined  with  the 
counsels  of  his  advisers,  now  led  him  to  employ  more 
concilistory  language.  He  wrote  to  his  brother  Ferdi- 
nand that  he  was  determined  to  win  over  the  Evangel- 
icals with  kindness,  and  to  submit  their  doctrines  to  a 
council )  and  the  recess  of  the  diet,  dated  August  27,  de- 
creed that  a  universal — or  at  least  a  national — council 
should  be  called  within  a  year,  and  that  in  matters 
treated  of  in  the  Edict  of  Worms  each  state  should, 
during  the  interval,  behave  so  as  to  be  able  to  render 
account  to  God  and  the  emperor.  The  Evangelical 
cause  was  thus  accorded  a  season  of  quiet,  during  which 
its  adherents  drew  jnore  firmly  together,  and  consoli- 
dated the  Church.  See  the  A  da  of  the  diet  in  Luther's 
Werke  (Walch's  ed.),  xvi,  248  sq.;  Yeesenmayer,  Die 
Verhandlungen  aufdem  Reichstage  zu  Spfyer  im  Jahre 
1526,  etc,  in  Vater's  Archivj  1825,  i,  22  sq.;  Ranke, 
Deutsche  Gesch,  ii,854  sq. ;  id.  FUrtten  u.  VdUxr  von  SSd^ 
europa,  ii,  100  sq.;  Neudecker,  Merkw,  AhtemtUche  out 
dem  Zeitalter  <L  Reformatiofi,  i,  19  sq. 

IL  The  second  Diet  of  Spires  was  occasioned  by  the 
more  favorable  conditions  which  the  political  relations 
of  the  emperor  assumed,  in  consequence  of  which  he  felt 
himself  able  to  enforce  what  was  alwa3rs  his  real  desire, 
the  repression  of  the  Evangelical  movement  in  Germa- 
ny. When  Francis  I  of  France  sued  for  peace,  and  the 
pope  was  induced  to  renew  amicable  relations,  the  coun- 
cil promised  in  the  recess  of  the  first  diet  was  no  longer 
thought  of  by  the  emperor.  He  declared  that  he  would 
no  longer  tolerate  such  disobedience  to  his  commands  as 
was  manifest  in  the  disregard  of  the  Edict  of  Worms, 
and  asserted  that  the  existing  differences  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  faith  were  the  occasion  from  which 
sprang  the  troubles  of  the  empire.  He  appointed  com- 
missaries, at  the  head  of  whom  was  his  brother  Ferdi- 
nand, and  ordered  the  convening  of  a  diet  at  Spires,  to 
open  Feb.  1,  1529.  The  date  was  afterwards  changed 
to  the  21st  of  that  month ;  but  the  opening  was  delayed 
until  March  15.  The  Romish  party  was  strongly  in 
the  majority,  and  had  been  embittered  by  the  fraud  of 
Pack  (q.  v.),  until  its  members  were  thoroughly  deter- 
mined to  execute  the  emperor's  instructions  designed  to 
overthrow  the  Evangelical  teachings  and  Churoh  order. 
The  Evangelicals,  as  at  the  first  Diet  of  Spires,  were  de- 
nied the  use  of  a  churoh,  and  were  compelled  to  wor- 
ship in  their  lodgings.  Attendance  on  their  services 
was  prohibited;  but  congregations  of  over  8000  persons 
were,  nevertheless,  present  at  the  preaching  of  the 
Word.  The  imperial  commissaries  were  busily  em- 
ployed in  sowing  seeds  of  dissension  among  the  Evan- 
gelicals ;  and  failing  in  this  purpose,  they  secured  the 
exclusion  of  the  delegates  from  Strasburg  and  Mem- 
mingen,  where  the  mass  had  been  prohibited. 

The  diet  was  opened  by  the  commissaries  in  the  spirit 
of  the  emperor's  instructions.  They  abrogated  the  re- 
cess of  the  previous  diet,  on  the  alleged  ground  that  it 
had  been  arbitrarily  explained.  The  address  of  the 
commissaries  was  referred  to  a  committee,  in  which  the 
Evangelicals  were  greatly  in  the  minority,  and  was  of 
course  approved.  The  report  recommended  the  hold- 
ing of  a  council  in  some  German  city,  that  the  mass 
should  be  everywhere  reuined,  and  that  it  should  be 
restored  where  it  had  been  set  aside ;  that  a  rigid  cen- 
sorship over  books  should  be  exercised;  and,  finally, 
that  every  form  of  teaching  which  did  not  recognise 
the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament 
should  be  prohibited.  The  final  item  was  designed  to 
prevent  the  union  of  Lutherans  and  Reformed  into  a 
single  and  powerful  party,  as  the  landgrave  of  Hesse 
proposed.    Ferdinand  exerted  himself  to  promote  the 


adoption  of  this  report,  and  Eck  and  Faber  (q.  r.) 
restlesslv  at  work  to  divide  the  minority.     The  laid- 
grave,  assisted  by  Melanctbon,  was,  howerer,  wew 
ful  in  uniting  the  Evangelicals  in  support  of  a  dedsrs- 
tion  directly  opposed  to  the  report  of  the  cofliiaitue  b 
all  its  parts.     This  declaration  was  submitted  to'  the 
diet  April  12,  and  was  of  course  immediAtehr  r^ecied 
by  the  Romish  majority;  and  Ferdinand,  in  the  seaMC 
of  April  19,  even  exalted  the  report  of  the  cMBBiim 
into  a  recess  of  the  diet,  and  commanded  the  Eraai^cl- 
icals  to  submit  to  its  provisiona,  as  having  been  foc4 
by  a  majority.     As  the  minority  were  not  prepared  to 
yield  immediately,  he  and  his  associate  cotnanssaries 
left  the  diet.    The  Evangelical  princes  at  oooe  drew  op 
a  protest  against  the  action  of  Ferdinand  and  in  lnrBfr> 
ny  with  their  previous  declaration,  and  caiaaed  it  t»  be 
read  immediately  and  publicly  ^  after  whii^  tber  <fe- 
roanded  its  incorporation  into  the  reoesa.     On  the  fel- 
lovring  day  (AprU  20)  they  transmitted  a  more  eximi- 
ed  copy  of  their  protest  to  Che  imperial  conaiiilMsrif  % 
which  was  returned  to  them  by  Feidinand.     This  inci- 
dent conferred  on  them  the  title  of  Protatamts^    The 
protest  set  fbrth  that  the  Evangelical  princes  and  es- 
tates could  not  sanction  the  revocation  by  a  party  vote 
of  the  recess  passed  unanimously  at  the  last  diet;  that 
their  opponents  had  conceded  the  correcCDess  (rf  Evaa- 
gelical  teaching  in  many  points,  and  ooold  not  tbne- 
fore  require  its  rejection  by  those  who  now  received  it: 
that  the  papal  legate  had  acknowledged,  at  the  (fiet  ia 
Nuremb^,  that  the  Church  suffered  from  many  erib 
in  both  head  and  members,  and  that  coDseqaentlr  the 
occasion  for  existing  differences  must  be  found  in  Rome: 
as  was  also  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  complaiKi 
of  the  German  nation  had  not  yet  been  satisfied.    Ic 
the  event  that  the  recess  of  the  former  diet  should,  ner- 
ertheless,  be  recalled  by  the  partisan  niajoritj,  the  Mfy^ 
ers  protested  before  God  that,  for  themselves  and  ther 
people,  they  would  "  neither  consent  nor  ad|iere  in  arr 
manner  whatsoever  to  the  proposed  decree  in  anythiDi; 
that  is  contrary  to  God,  his  holy  Word,  oar  right  cod- 
science  and  the  salvation  of  our  souls,  and  the  latt  dcctee 
of  Spires."    They  asked  that  the  matter  be  reported  to 
the  emperor,  and  declared  that  they  would  in  the  mess- 
time  so  govern  their  acdons  that  they  mif^ht  be  able  » 
render  account  thereof  to  God  and  the  emperor. 

The  recess  of  the  diet  was  issued  April  22  in  ftht 
form  already  described ;  and  three  days  later  the  Pm- 
estant  princes  and  delegates  assembled  in  the  boose  ^ 
Peter  M nderstatt,  deacon  of  St.  John^s,  to  draw 
behalf  of  themselves,  their  subjects,  and  all  who 
thereafter  receive  the  Word  of  God — an  appeal  addruuid 
to  his  imperial  msjesty  and  to  a  free  and  universal  omn- 
cil  6f  holy  Christendom.  They  incorporated  in  it  a  re- 
view of  the  action  taken  by  the  diet,  accompanied  witk 
the4>rincipal  documents  belonging  to  the  ^tse,  and  de- 
manded immunity  from  all  past,  present,  and  faune  vex- 
atious measures.  They  next  resolved  to  send  an  f  hsii 
sy  to  the  emperor,  in  order  that  the  reasons  from  wfaick 
they  acted  might  be  truthfully  reported  to  him,  aai 
that  he  might  be  conciliated;  and  then  tbey  qmttcd 
Spires. 

The  envoys  were  selected  at  a  conrentino  bcU  ia 
Nuremberg  May,  1529,  and  reached  the  emperor  SepcT. 
They  were,  Alexis  FraueiUraut,  secretary  to  the  hmt- 
grave  of  Brandenbui^;  Michael  von  Kaden,  syndic  of 
Nuremberg;  and  John  Ehinger,  the  burgoma^er  of 
Blemmingen.  The  emperor  had  in  the  meantime  coo- 
duded  a  treaty  with  the  pope  at  Baicekma.  June  ^ 
and  had  concluded  peace  with  Francb  I  at  Cambray. 
Aug.  5,  in  each  instance  binding  himself  to  pot  dinrB 
the  Reformation  in  Germany.  The  envoys  irarocdiare- 
ly  presented  the  protest,  but  were  obliged  to  wait  naci 
Oct.  12  for  the  emperor's  reply,  insisting  on  the  s^ 
mission  of  the  Protestants  to  the  decree  of  the  diet;  co 
receiving  which  they  at  once  read  the  appeal  of  Spim. 
and  caused  it  to  be  taken  to  the  emperor,  who  thernpiv 
placed  them  under  arrest.     In  Germany,  the  landgfan 
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of  He90e  had  given  the  protest  of  Spires  to  the  world  in 
print,  May  5,  1529,  and  the  elector  of  Saxony  May  12. 
See  MtUler,  UuU  von  d,  evang,  St&uk  Protest  u,  Ap- 
pdiation  ,  .  .  daim  der  daravf  er/olgtm  Legation  in 
Sp(^nien  ah  k,  Majett,  Karl  F,  etc  (Jena,  1705) ;  Jung, 
Geick,  dies  Reichstags  tu  Speyer,  1529  (Strasb.  and  Leips. 
18S0). 

III.  The  third  Diet  of  Spires  was  convened  to  take 
action  with  reference  to  the  necessities  of  the  empire 
as  against  the  Turks.    It  was  opened  Feb.  9, 1542,  by 

^  king  Ferdinand,  who  urged  the  importance  of  providing 
aid  against  the  threatening  enemy,  but  was  met  by  the 
Evangelical  estates  with  a  declaration  that  they  would 

.vote  no  assistance  save  under  the  condition  that  the 
peace  of  Katisbon  (1541)  should  be  confirmed.  They 
asserted  that  many  rulers  did  not  act  conformably  to 
that  agreement,  and  also  that  in  suits  at  law  before  the 
chamber  Evangelical  contestants  could  not  expect  jus- 
tice because  of  the  composition  of  that  tribunal,  and 
they  demanded  that  unobjectionable  men  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  its  bench.  Ferdinand  could  not  receive  such 
sentiments  with  favor,  but  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
denumda  of  the  Protestant  party  through  fear  of  the 
Turks. 

The  pope  had  sent  cardinal  Moroni  to  the  diet  to  ad- 
vocate the  inauguration  of  a  reform  which  should  re- 
store the  Church  to  its  ancient  condition,  and  to  pro- 
Iioae,  in  furtherance  of  that  purpose,  the  holding  of  a 
council  in  some  Italian  city.  The  estates  rejected  the 
latter  proposition ;  and  the  Evangelical  party  went  so 
far  as  to  declare  that  they  would  never  recognise  a  coun- 
cil convened  and  opened  by  the  pope,  though  the  latter 
had  offered  to  substitute  Trent  or  Cambray  as  the  place 
of  meeting,  and  the  estates  had  decided  in  favor  of 
Trent.  The  Evangelicals  also  demanded  that  their 
protest  against  the  proposed  council  should  be  admitted 
into  the  recess  of  the  diet.  A  compromise  was  finally 
adopted,  ^nd  publbhed  as  a  recess  on  April  11, 1542,  by 
which  the  Evangelical  claims  were  recognised,  and  an 
armistice  for  five  years  after  the  war  was  accorded  them 
in  return  for  the  vote  of  liberal  aid  for  the  prosecution 
of  the*  Turkish  campaign.  The  recess,  however,  pro- 
Tided  no  new  guarantee  that  the  unwilling  Romanists 
woold  respect  its  provisions  any  better  than  those  of  the 
Rtttisbon  Tnterim  (q.  v.).  See  Sleidani  De  Statu  Rett- 
gioms  et  ReipubL  Comment,  a  Chr,  Car,  etc  (Frcf.  ad  M. 
1786),  p.  248  sq. ;  Seckendorf,  Historia  Lutheranismi, 
bk.  iii,  §  25,  p.  882  sq. ;  Walch,  Luther's  sammiiiche 
Sckriffen  (Halle,  1745),  xvii,  1002  sq.;  Schmidt,  Ge- 
schickte  der  Deuischen  (Ulm,  1783),  v,  436  sq. 

IV.  The  aid  voted  at  the  third  Diet  of  Spires  did  not 
enable  the  imperial  armies  to  retard  the  progress  of  the 
Turkish  conquest  in  Hungary;  in  Germany  various 
complications  bad  arisen  through  the  introduction  of 
the  Protestant  faith  into  new  territories,  and  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Roman  Catholic  estates  to  the  execution 
of  the  Ratisbon  declaration ;  and,  finally,  the  war  with 
Fiance  had  become  very  burdensome.  The  emperor 
accordingly  convened  a  fourth  diet  at  Spires,  on  Feb. 
20,  1544,  and  displayed  unusual  anxiety  to  secure  the 
personal  attendance  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse— the  object  being  to  ally  Germany 
with  himself  in  the  war  against  France  if  possible,  and 
thoa  to  destroy  the  hope  of  assistance  from  Francis  I 
upon  which  the  Germans  counted  in  the  event  of  re- 
ligiooa  and  political  compUcations.  The  elector  was, 
however,  required  to  confine  the  Evangelical  preaching 
to  his  lodgings,  and  not  to  use  a  church  for  that  purpose. 
Against  this  demand  the  Protestant  princes  raised  an 
emphatic  protest 

The  diet  was  opened  by  the  emperor  in  person,  with 
an  address  reciting  the  needs  of  the  empire  with  refer- 
ence to  its  foreign  foes,  and  promising  that  every  means 
should  be  employed  to  elevate  the  chamber  into  a  sup- 
port of  public  order.  The  Protestants  refused  to  permit 
their  grievances  to  be  put  off  without  redress  any  longer, 
and  insisted  that  the  settling  of  a  permanent  peace  and 


of  equal  rights  before  the  tribunals  of  justice  within  the 
empire  should  precede  the  discussion  of  the  Turkish  and 
French  wars;  but  they  were  finally  induced  to  discuss 
the  two  projects  side  by  side.  The  result  was  not,  how- 
ever, satisfactory.  The  principal  point  at  issue  was,  the 
status  of  persons  who  had  gone  over  to  the  Reformation 
after  the  Augsburg  Confession  had  been  submitted. 
The  emperor  had  decided  that  they  should  be  excludeil 
from  the  peace,  and  the  Romish  party  insisted  on  this 
rule,  while  the  Evangelicals  desired  its  abrogation.  Ul- 
timately the  elector  and  the  landgrave  returned  to  their 
homes.  May  28  the  emperor  proposed  to  the  estates 
that  the  composition  of  the  recess  should  be  intrusted 
to  him,  and  the  Evangelicals  consented,  afler  they  had. 
been  informed  with  regard  to  the  paragraphs  which 
were  to  be  devoted  to  peace  and  justice,  and  after  they 
had  published  a  declaration  designed  to  guard  the  pro- 
visions of  the  declaration  of  Ratisbon  of  the  year  1541. 
The  recess  was  agreed  on  June  10,  and  provided  for  the 
maintenance  of  an  army,  besides  asking  for  a  diet  to  be 
held  at  Worms  within  the  year.  It  established  peace, 
and  enforced  toleration  in  religious  matters.  The  cham- 
ber was  not  to  prosecute  pending  actions  against  the  es- 
tates which  adhered  to  the  Augsburg  Confession. 

Neither  party  was  satisfied  with  the  recess.  The 
Evangelicals  drew  up  a  protest  deprecating  the  conven- 
ing of  a  council  by  the  pope,  asserting  that  the  judges 
of  the  chamber  were  not  blameless,  characterizing  the 
oath  in  the  Golden  Bull  as  inadmiflsiblc,  and  insisting 
on  the  imperial  Declaration  of  Ratisbon  in  1541.  The 
pope  violently  denounced  the  recess  in  a  brief  dated 
August  24,  and  Luther  wrote  against  it  the  work  Von 
dem  Papstthum  zu  Rom  vom  Teufel  gestijiet.  See  Seck- 
endorf, Hist,  Lvtheranismi,  bk.  iii,  §  28^0,  p.  478-41J5; 
Sleidani  De  Statu  Relig,  etc.  (Frcf.  ad  M.  1786),  pt. 
ii,  bk.  XV,  p.  828-350;  Walch,  Luther's  sammtliche 
Schrijten  (HaUe,  1745),  xvii,  1198  sq.;  Schmidt,  (?«- 
schichte  der  Deutscften  (Ulm,  1783),  v,  469  sq. ;  Planck, 
Gesch,  d,  prot,  Lehrbegriffg,  pt  iii,  238  sq. ;  Von  Rom- 
mel, Philipp  der  GrossmUthige  (Giessen,  1880),  i,  476.— 
Herzog,  ReaUEncyHop.  s.  v. 

Spirit  (ni^,  rvtach  [twice  n^ttJ3,  nishmdh^  breath. 
Job  xxvi,  4;  Prov.  xx,  27],  rrvivfia  [twice  tpavraafuij 
tiphantasmf  Matt,  xiv,  26 ;  Mark  vi,  49],  both  literally 
meaning  wind)^  is  one  of  the  most  generic  terms  in  ei- 
ther the  English,  Hebrew,  or  Greek  language.  We 
therefore  discuss  here  its  lexical  as  well  as  psycholog- 
ical relations  somewhat  extensively.  See  Psycholo- 
gy. 

I.  Scriptural  Usage  of  the  Word, — Its  leading  signi- 
fications may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  The  primary  sense  of  the  term  is  'wind,  "  He 
that  formeth  the  mountains  and  createth  the  wind" 
(rm,  Amos  iv,  18 ;  Isa.  xxvii,  8).  "  The  wind  (irviV' 
fid)  bloweth  where  it  listeth"  (John  iii,  8).  This  is 
the  ground  idea  of  the  term  "  spirit"— air,  ether,  air  re- 
fined, sublimated,  or  vitalized ;  hence  it  denotes — 

2.  Breath,  as  of  the  moiUh.  ^  At  the  blast  of  tAe 
breath  of  his  nostrils  (IBX  m"»)  are  they  consumed" 
(Job  iv,  9).  "The  Lord  shall  consume  that  wicked 
one  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth"  (jif  irvev/iori  roi; 
OTofiarocy  2  Thess.  ii,  8), 

8.  The  vital  principle  which  resides  in  and  animates 
the  body.  In  the  Hebrew,  ^B3  iff  the  main  specific 
term  for  this.  In  the  Greek  it  is  i//i^i7i  and  in  the 
Latin  anima,  "No  man  hath  power  over  the  spirit 
(mia)  to  retain  the  spirit"  (Eccles.  viii,  8 ;  Gen.  vi, 
17;  vii,  15).  "Jesus  yielded  up  the  ghost"  (aipfiKt  rb 
irvivfia.  Matt,  xxvii,  50).  "And  her  spirit  (rrvivfta 
ahrrit:)  came  again,"  etc.  (Luke  viii,  55).  In  dose  con- 
nection iiath  thb  use  of  the  word  is  another, 

4.  In  which  it  has  the  sense  of  apparition,  spectre, 
"They  supposed  that  they  had  seen  a  spirit,"  L  e.  spec- 
tre (Luke  xxiv,  87).  "A  spirit  bath  not  flesh  and 
bones,  as  ye  see  me  have"  (ver.  89 ;  Matt,  xiv,  26). 
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6.  The  ioul — the  ntiooal,  immortal  principle  by 
which  man  is  distinguished  firom  the  brute  creation. 
It  is  the  wvtvfia,  in  distinction  from  the  ^xh*  With 
the  Latins  it  is  the  ammus.  In  this  class  may  be 
included  that  use  of  the  word  spirit  in  which  the  van- 
ous  emotions  and  dispositions  of  the  soul  are  spoken 
of.  ^  Into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit**  {rb  irvcv- 
fid  fiov,  Luke  xxiii,  46 ;  Acts  vii,  59 ;  1  Cor.  ▼,  5 ;  yif 
20 ;  vii,  84 ;  Heb.  xii,  9).  **  My  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in 
God  ray  Saviour"  (Luke  i,  47).  •*  Poor  in  spirit**  (irr«- 
Xoi  Tip  wvtvfuiTi)  denotes  humility  (Matt,  v,  8).  "  Ye 
know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of*  (Luke  ix, 
55),  where  irvtvfia  denotes  dUpotititm  or  temper,  **  He 
that  hath  no  rule  over  his  own  spirit**  Oni^,  Prov.  xzv, 
28;  zvi,  82;  Ecdes.  vii,  9).  The  nooral  affections  are 
denominated  "  the  spirit  of  meekness**  (GaL  vi,  1),  "  of 
bondage"  (Rom.  viii,  15),  **of  Jealousy**  (Numb,  v,  14), 
«  of  fear*'  (2  'nm.  i,  7),  «  of  slumber**  (Rom.  xi,  8).  In 
the  same  way  also  the  intellectual  qualities  of  the  soul 
are  denominated  **  the  spirit  of  counsel**  (Isa.  xi,  2) ; 
^  the  spirit  of  knowledge**  (ibid.) ;  '^  the  spirit  of  wis- 
dom** (Eph.  i,  17) ;  *<the  spirit  of  truth  and  of  error"  (1 
John  iv,  6). 

6.  The  race  of  superhuman  created  intelligences. 
Such  beings  are  denominated  spiritual  beings  because 
they  have  no  bodies  like  ours.  To  both  the  holy  and 
the  sinning  angeb  the  term  is  applied.  In  their  orig- 
inal constitution  their  natures  were  alike  pure  spirit. 
The  apostasy  occasioned  no  change  in  the  nature  of 
the  fallen  angels  as  spiritual  beings.  In  the  New-Test, 
dsmonology  iaifUiVi  Saifioviovi  wvivfui  dKo^aproVf 
xvivfia  vovfipivn  are  the  distinctive  epithets  for  a 
fallen  spirit.  Christ  gave  to  his  disciples  power  over 
unclean  spirits  (jrvtv^anav  iucct^apnav^  Bfatt.  x,  1; 
Mark  i,  23 ;  Luke  iv,  86 ;  Acts  v,  16).  The  holy  angels 
are  termed  spirits:  **  Are  they  not  all  ministering  spir- 
its?** (Xctrovpyucd  wvev/mra,  Heb.  i,  14).  **  And  from 
the  seven  spirits  {kirrdi.  xvcvftorwv)  which  are  before 
his  throne**  (Rev.  i,  4). 

7.  The  term  b  applied  to  the  Deity,  as  the  sole,  ab- 
solute, and  uncreated  Spirit,  **  God  is  a  Spirit "  (irvcD- 
lia  6  Of 6c).  This,  as  a  predicate,  belongs  to  the  divine 
nature,  irrespective  of  the  distinction  of  persons  in  that 
nature.  But  its  characteristic  application  is  to  the  third 
person  in  the  Divinity,  who  is  called  the  Holy  Spirit 
{livvoita  Syiov)  because  of  his  essential  holiness,  and 
because  in  the  (Christian  scheme  it  is  his  peculiar  work 
to  sanctify  the  people  of  God.  He  b  denominated  the 
Spirit  by  way  of  eminence,  as  the  immediate  author  of 
spiritual  life  in  the  hearts  of  Christians.  The  New- 
Test,  writers  are  full  and  explicit  in  referring  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  higher  life  to  the  Spirit.  In  the  Old  Test, 
the  reference  is  more  general.  The  Spirit  is  an  all-per- 
vading, animating  principle  of  life  in  the  world  of  nat* 
ure.  In  the  work  of  creation  the  Spirit  of  God  moved 
upon,  or  brooded  over,  the  face  of  the  waters  (Gen.  i,  2 ; 
Job  xxvi,  13).  This  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  natu- 
ral world  the  ancients  expressed  as  Em  extra-t  En$  t u- 
/>er-,  Ena  intra-mundanum.  The  doctrine  of  the  Spirit, 
as  the  omnipresent  life  and  energy  in  nature,  differs 
from  Pantheism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  Platonic 
soul  of  the  world,  on  the  other.  It  makes  the  Spirit 
the  immanent  divine  causality,  working  in  and  through 
natural  laws,  which  work  is  called  nature;  as  in  the 
Christian  life  He  is  the  indwelling  divine  causality, 
operating  upon  the  soul,  and  through  divine  ordinances; 
and  this  is  termed  grace.  The  Spirit  in  the  world  may 
be  considered  as  the  divine  omnipresence,  and  be  classed 
among  the  doctrines  which  are  more  peculiarly  theo- 
logical But  the  indwelling  and  operation  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  heart  of  the  believer  are  an  essential  doctrine  of 
Christianity.  The  one  province  of  the  Spirit  is  nature, 
the  other  grace.  Upon  the  difference  between  the  two, 
in  respect  to  the  Spirit's  work,  rests  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness. The  general  presence  and  work  of  the  Spirit 
in  nature  are  not  a  matter  of  consciousness.    The  special 


preeence  and  woric  of  the  Spirit  in  tbe  heart  of  ilie  br- 
liever,  by  the  effects  which  are  prodooed,  are  s  nana 
of  which,  from  cnnsciousness,  there  may  be  the  ibs« 
consoling  and  delightful  assaianoe. — Kittou    Set  8r» 

ITUAL. 

IL  Doetrmal  DistktOumi  amd  Qmnee^T^  knai 
usage  thus  pointed  out  gives  rise  to  qnestiooseoiioeniii^ 
the  oonstitatioo  of  the  nature  of  man.    Does  it  oonk 
of  two  or  three  elements?    Must  we  aoeepta  didMioBT 
or  a  trichotomy  ?    The  dichotomy  is  nnqucstiopsbKr  «»• 
tablished  if  it  can  be  shown  that  «o«/ and  ^pcrir  doigBBtt 
only  different  aspects  of  the  same  subject.   Tbe  psaift 
of  Scripture  which  is  fundamental  in  this  inquiry  (Go. 
ii,  7)  seems,  however,  to  distinguish  three  etwutirawii 
in  human  nature — the  day  (*^&^))  the  Weatk  cfBft 
(O^n  rp^a),andthelirM^6e^(rm  e|3).  Sose 
understand  in  the  first  of  these  elements  the  msierul 
substance,  flesh  or  body  ("^^S)»  out  of  earth;  by  tk 
second,  the  spirit  0^^3)t  out  of  God ,  and  by  the  third, 
the  soul  (n^")),  as  resulting  firam  a  combinatinw  of  ik 
other  elementa.   The  soul  would  accordingly  be  the  pe^ 
Bonality,  tm  constituted  of  spirit  and  body,  and  is  both 
soul  and  body  united  into  one  being.    GoAfwm  ih« 
body,  breathe$  Into  it  the  spirit,  and  tbe  sonl  reiohi 
fh>m  them  both.    But  the  careful  reader  win  note  thst 
in  the  foregoing  analysis  the  proper  eoml  (n^*>)  has  net 
been  brought  into  view  at  alL    It  is  only  the  intfodiK> 
tion  of  the  vitalizing  element  (H^Va)  into  tjie  mttcriil 
oiganism  (^B9  =  ^^fi)  that  constitntes  tbe  ooopovte 
being  or  animal  (ID^a)— a  term  which  is  freqaendr  ap- 
plied likewise  to  the  low  orders  of  creatures  (Gol  i,  % 
etc.).    Yet,  as  in  Scripture  universally  this  last  distio- 
guishing  element  is  manifestly  attributed  to  man,  it  stiQ 
follows,  under  either  view  of  the  above  paassge,  thit 
Scripture  teaches  a  trichotomy,  and  several  paMig« 
explicitly  sustain  the  same  doctrine — e.  g.  Luke  i,  4£, 
47;  1  Cor.  XV,  46  sq.;  1  These,  v,  28;  Heb.  iv,  11    To 
sum  up  the  conclusion  reached,  the  ipirU  is  not «»/ 
simply,  nor  yet  identical  with  the  hodffy  hot  a  tkiri 
somewhat  which  originates  in  the  body  that  was  fonned 
and  the  soul  that  was  inbreathed,  but  which  itsdf  is 
neither  formed  nor  made,  but  simply  heoomes  0"^).  If 
this  be  true,  then  the  spirit  itself  becomes  a  povofel 
argument  in  behalf  of  a  future  resorreecion  of  the  bodr. 
See  RBSiniRKCTioN. 

A  second  inquiry  which  arises  has  to  do  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  race  is  derived  firom  the  firrt  psir 
whom  God  created.  Allagree  thatitisbypropsgitita 
under  tbe  terms  of  the  ori^nal  endowment  (Gen.i,ff\ 
and  with  the  steady  co-operacioo  of  God.  Bot  ia  the 
original  creation  of  man,  God  formed  the  body  oot  (tf 
matter  previously  created,  and  then  added  a  wm  qssD- 
tity  in  the  inbreathing  of  the  spirit,  and  tbe  qootiflB 
turns  upon  the  point  whether  a  like  distinetioQ  becmoi 
body  and  spirit  is  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  exia- 
ence  of  every  human  being.  Tradmckmum  (q.  v.)  teseb- 
es,  under  its  various  modificatioos,  that  the  original  con* 
bination  of  body  and  spirit  into  a  single  soul  was  oisde 
for  all  time  and  for  the  race,  and  that  no  direct  inter- 
ference with  the  natural  processes  of  procreation  oo  tbe 
part  of  God  can  be  assumed.  The  living  soul  b  tiiB»- 
mitted  from  generation  to  generation  without  tbe  iBte^ 
vention  of  any  new  creative  act.  The  various  scbcoMt 
of  creationism  (q.  v.)  assume  that  tbe  Creator  bfoMi  the 
spirit  into  every  new  human  persooality  byadiieetscL 
The  doctrine  ot  pre-exiitenoe  assumes  that  a  soul  for  esch 
individual  was  potentially  created  at  the  beginnin|^  nd 
that  it  attains  to  actuality  when  united  with  its  on 
special  body  or  dust.  Inasmuch  as  the  only  varraBt  for 
the  doctrine  of  pre-existence  b  the  desire  to  svoid  (be 
erroneous  idea  of  new  creations,  which  creationin  is 
said  to  affirm,  there  b  no  occasion  to  discuss  its  ssnoip* 
tion  of  embryonic  souls*  Traducianism  muat  likevi* 
be  rejected  in  so  far  as  its  doctrine  of  the  propagatiM 
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)f  both  body  and  spirit  by  parely  natural  proceaaes  in- 
rfdves  a  disregard  of  the  original  distinction  between 
be  forming  of  the  one  and  the  inbreathing  of  the  other, 
[n  creationism  the  truth  is  limited  to  the  origin  of  the 
ipirit,  the  soul  being  the  product  of  both  the  traduced 
ind.  the  infused  factors.  It  is  apparent  that  the  theory 
tt  tradHdamsm  leads  logically  to  the  dichotomy,  while 
hat  of  creationism  leads  to  the  trichotomy.  In  ever}* 
oral  of  creationism  the  birth  of  a  human  being  involves 
i  tacramenicU  wonder,  since  God  is  himself  directly  en- 
;aged  in  imparting  to  the  individual  his  peculiar  spirit. 
Phis  theory,  derived  from  Aristotle  {De  Amtn,  Mot,  9) 
md  trtnsmitted  through  the  Church  fathers,  was  culti- 
vated in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  generally  adopted  by 
{oman  Catholic  writers,  though  not  as  a  confessional 
Kvs,  It  was  also  largely  admitted  among  theologians 
f  the  Reformed  Church,  though  by  no  means  universal- 
7,  Traducianism  was  more  generally  accepted  in  the 
<atheran  Church,  though  here  also  standard  and  lead- 
ng  authorities  leave  the  question  undecided.  The  Pseu- 
o-6nostical  and  Semi-Pelagian  heresies,  which  taught 
hat  the  spirit  of  man  is  either  not  at  all  or  but  little 
ffected  by  sin,  grew  out  of  a  combination  of  creationism 
od  the  trichotomy  theory;  but  thev  were  the  result 
imply  of  misconception.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Apol- 
inarian  theory,  which  confines  the  human  nature  of 
Ihrist  to  body  and  soul  {amma  regetabilis),  and  holds 
hat  in  him  the  Logos  supplied  the  place  of  the  spirit 
Kvtvfia),  See  Soui-,  Origin  of. 
A  third  question  follows,  which  is  concerned  with 
articulars  connected  with  the  forming  of  the  body  and 
he  imparting  of  the  spirit,  and  with  the  results  that 
>l]ow.  The  forming  of  the  body  extends  to  the  entire 
rganism  with  reference  to  all  the  members  of  the  body, 
nd  to  the  senses,  since  in  these  consists  the  germ  of  the 
ody.  The  inspiration  of  the  spirit  extends,  with  re- 
ard  to  all  its  far-reaching  consequences,  over  the  whole 
f  the  spirit,  in  all  its  powers  and  abilities.  Body  and 
nrit,  however,  contain  only  germs  which  attain  to  or- 
anic  development  and  form  in  the  soul,  the  body  espe- 
ally  becoming  the  furra  (jiop^fj)  of  the  soul.  Psychol- 
^,  the  philosophy  of  the  soul,  has  consequently  to 
tquire  into  the  bodily  life  of  the  organism,  particulariy 
ith  reference  to  the  senses,  the  emotions,  the  intellect, 
le  will,  and  likewise  into  the  vovc,  Xt^of,  irvtvfiaf  etc. 
1  our  days,  psycholi^y  may  even  embrace  in  its  inves- 
gatioos  the  science  of  language,  since  it  has  become 
oportant  to  demonstrate,  in  opposition  to  rationalism, 
intheism,  and  materialism,  that  the  germs  of  language, 
)  less  than  of  thought,  inhere  in  the  spirit ;  and  that 
nguage,  in  which  thought  attains  to  expression,  secures 
B  development  in  the  soul  in  harmony  with  the  diver- 
ties  of  nationality,  which  is  equivalent  here  to  individ' 
iUfy,    See  Mind. 

A  fourth  question  asks,  whither  does  the  soul  tend  ? 
',  more  exactly,  what  becomes  of  it  when  separated 
om  the  body?  The  scriptural  answer  is  brief  and  con- 
lent:  the  spirit  returns  to  God,  but  not  as  it  came  from 
od ;  it  retains  the  nature  obtained  by  its  union  with 
le  body ;  and  it  is  accordingly  as  a  soul,  t  e.  affected 
r  the  tx)dy,  although  the  latter  has  become  dust,  that 
le  spirit  returns  to  God.  The  Scriptures  teach  that 
le  soul  neither  sleeps  nor  dies,  but  retains  its  spiritual 
uutu:ter.  We  shall  accordingly  not  be  found  utterly 
iked  even  after  death,  but  rather  clothed  with  con- 
ious* activity  (lviv<rafitpotj  oi)  yvfivoi^  2  Cor.  v,  3 — a 
tasage,  however,  which  legitimately  refers  only  to  the 
lally  glorified  state;  see  Alford,  ad  loc.)^  and  thus  await 
te  reunion  of  soul  and  body  in  the  resurrection.    See 

ITERHEDIATK  StATB. 

The  soul  accordingly  attains  its  consummation  in  the 
Kly,  which  was  also  the  beginning  and  basb  of  the 
trsonality.  Corporeity  is  thus  the  end  of  the  ways  of 
(k1,  as  it  was  the  beginning  in  the  clay  from  which  man 
as  formed.  The  three  Catholic  creeds  close  with  the 
ords  ''the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the  life  ever- 
sting;**  and  Paul  writes, "  There  is  a  natural  body,  and 
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there  is  a  spiritual  body  . . .  that  was  . . .  first  which  is 
natural,  and  afterward  that  which  is  spiritual**  (1  Cor. 
XV,  44  sq.).  The  body  is  thus  the  fint  and  the  last ; 
""  the  spirit  quickeneth"  by  the  energy  of  the  soul,  and 
is  the  bond  which  unites  the  soul  and  body,  the  agent 
which  combines  them  into  a  single  substance,  so  that 
even  death  is  unable  to  effect  more  than  a  partial  and 
temporary  separation.    See  Death. 

See  Molitor,  Philosophie  der  Geschichfe,  etc  ii,  90 ;  iii, 
129,  etc ;  Rudloff,  Lekre  vom  Mencken  nnch  Geistj  Seek 
u.  Leib  (1868);  Von  Meyer,  in  Blatter  fiirhdhere  Wahr- 
keit  (1828),  iv,  271  sq.  The  above  furnish  information 
with  reference  to  the  teachings  of  the  Cabala.  Accord- 
ing to  Von  Meyer,  the  Cabala  distingubhes  five  souls 
(Nephesh,  Ruach,  Neshama,  Chaja,  Jechida).  See  also 
Dante,  Dimna  Com,  Purg.  xxv,  etc.;  Heinroth,  Psj^ 
chologie  (1827);  Schubert,  Gesch,  d,  Seele  (1883);  Von 
Meyer,  Inbegriffd,  chrisiL  Glavbenslehre  (1882),  p.  184, 
etc ;  Lange,  Land  <L  Herrlichkeitj  etc.  (1888) ;  id.  Posi- 
tive Dogmatik  (1852);  Martensen,  Dognuttik  (1851); 
De  Valenri,  Christl  Dogmatik  (1847);  Ebrard,  ChristL 
Dogmatik  (1851) ;  Delitzsch,  Bihl,  PsgckoltH/ie  (1855) ; 
Fichte,  Anthropologie  (2d  ed.  1860);  id.  Zur  Seelen- 
frage^  etc  (1859);  Wichart,  Metaphys,  Anthropologie 
(MUnster,  1844);  Polack,  Unsterblickkeitiffntge  (Amst. 
1857);  Richers,  Schdp/ungs-f  Parodies-  v.  SUndflulh-Ge- 
schichte  [Gen.  i-ix]  (1854),  §  18,  p.  210  sq.;  Ul  Natitr 
u.  Geist  (1850  sq.);  Hahn  [Aug.],  Lehrb,  d,  christl, 
Glaubens,  2  ed.  §  74;  Hahn  [G.  £.],  Theologie  d,  Neum 
Testaments^  §  149  sq. ;  also  Lotze,  Mikrokosntos  . , ,  An- 
thropohgie ;  Deinhanlt,  Begriff  d,  Seele.  mit  BUcksicht 
an/ A  ristoteles  (Hamb.  1840) ;  Schmidt,  De  Loco  A  ristot, 
rhv  vovv  ^vp6^(.v  iTnil^tkvai  in  Arisiot.  IJipl  Zmav 
yivi<rt(a^  (Erfurt,  1847).  Of  Roman  Catholic  writings 
we  mention  Baltzer,  De  Modo  Propagat,  Animarum 
(1888),  also  G6schel,  BeweiseJUr  d,  Unsterhl  d,  Seele 
(1885)  [per  contra  Becker,  Ueber  Gdschet*  Vers,  eines 
Beweises  d,  persdnL  Unsterblichkeit  (Hamb.  1836)]  ;  id. 
Die  siebetifSltige  Oster/rage,  etc  (1836) ;  id.  Bei/r,  zur 
spekulativen  Phtiosophie  von  Gott  v,  d,  Afenschen,  etc 
(1838);  id.  Zur  Lehre  v,  d,  letzten  Dingen  (Berl.  1850); 
id.  Der  Mensch  nach  Leiby  Seele  u,  Geist,  etc  (Leips. 
1856);  Richter,  Die  neue  Unsterblichkeitslehre,  in  Jahrb, 
f,  wissenschaJU,  Kritik,  1834.— Herzog,  Reai-Encykhp, 
s.  v.    See  Souu 

Spirit  (or  *'Ghost'0)  Holy,  the  title  of  the  third 
person  in  the  Godhead. 

I.  Designation, — In  the  Old  Test,  he  is  generally  call- 
ed DTl^K  nil,  or  njn^  nn,  the  Spirit  of  God,  the 
Spirit  of  Jehovah ;  sometimes  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Jeho- 
vah, as  in  Psa.  li,  11;  Isa.  Ixiii,  10,  11 ;  or  the  Good 
Spirit  of  Jehovah,  as  in  Psa.  cxliii,  10;  Neh.  ix,  20.  In 
the  New  Test,  he  is  generally  rb  ITv^v/ia  rb  iiyiovy  or 
simply  TO  Tlvev^a,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Spirit ;  some- 
times the  Spirit  of  God,  of  the  Lord,  of  Jesus  Christ,  as 
in  Matt,  iii,  16 ;  Acts  v,  9;  Phil  i,  19,  etc.— Smith. 

Besides  this  personal  use  of  the  term,  the  words  Spir- 
it and  Holy  Spirit  frequently  occur  in  the  New  Test, 
by  metonymy,  for  the  influence  or  effects  of  his  agency. 

a.  As  a  procreative  power — "  the  power  of  the  High- 
est" (Luke  i,  35). 

5.  As  an  influence  with  which  Jesus  was  endued 
(Luke  iv,  4). 

c  As  a  divine  inspiration  or  qffiatusy  by  which  the 
prophets  and  holy  men  wrote  and  spoke  {iv  trvevpart^ 
did  wvtv^arog,  vvb  wivparo^),  "  Holy  men  of  God 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost"  (2  Pet. 
i,  21 ;  Numb,  xi,  26 ;  Neh.  ix,  30 ;  Ezek.  iii,  12, 14).  John 
in  Patmos  was  rapt  in  prophetic  vision — was  iv  irvtv- 
part  (Rev.  i,  10;  iv,  2:  xvii,8). 

d.  As  miraculous  gifts  and  powere  with  which  the 
apostles  were  endowed  to  qualify  them  for  the  work  to 
which  they  were  called.  'Mesus  breathed  on  them,  and 
said  unto  them.  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost"  (Aa/3erc 
Uvivpa  uytov,  John  xx,  22).  **  And  they  were  fil^sd 
with  the  Holy  Qboet,"  etc  (Acta  ii,  4).  "  They  were  bap- 
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tized  with  the  Holy  Ghost**  (hr  Uvfvfutn  irfitf^  Acts  i, 
5;  corop.  Joel  u,  28  with  Acts  ii,  16-18,  where  the  nin 
of  the  prophet  is  tnnslAted  irvcvfuk  by  the  apostle). — 
Kitto. 

II.  ffistorical  Dwdopmad  of  the  Funetiont  of  the  Hohf 
Spirit.— In  sccordaoce  with  what  seems  to  be  the  gen- 
eral rule  of  divine  revelation,  that  the  knowledge  of 
heavenly  things  is  given  more  abundantly  and  more 
clearly  in  later  ages,  the  person,  attributes,  and  opera- 
tions of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  made  known  to  us  chiefly 
in  the  New  Test.  In  the  light  of  such  later  revelation, 
words  which,  when  heard  by  patriarchs  and  prophets, 
were  probably  understood  imperfectly  by  them,  become 
full  of  meaniiig  to  Christians. 

1.  In  the  earliest  period  of  Jewish  history  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  revealed  as  co-operating  in  the  creation  of 
the  world  (Gen.  i,  2),  as  the  Source,  Giver,  and  Sustain- 
er  of  life  (Job  xxvii,  3 ;  xxxiii,  4 ;  Gen.  ii,  7) ;  as  resist- 
ing (if  the  common  interpretation  be  correct)  the  evil 
inclinations  of  men  (vi,  8) ;  as  the  Souroe  of  intellect- 
ual excellence  (xli,  88;  Deut.  xxxiv,  9),  of  skill  in 
handicraft  (Exoii.  xxviii,  8 ;  xxxi,  8 ;  xxxv,  81),  of 
supernatural  knowledge  and  prophetic  gifts  (Numb, 
xxiv,  2),  of  valor  and  those  qualities  of  mind  or  body 
which  give  one  man  acknowledged  superiority  over 
others  (Judg.  iii,  10 ;  vi,  84;  xi,  29;  xiii,  25). 

2.  In  that  period  which  began  with  Samuel  the  effect 
of  the  Spirit  coming  on  a  man  is  described  in  the  re- 
markable case  of  Saul  as  change  of  heart  (1  Sam.  x,  6, 
9),  shown  outwardly  by  prophesying  (x,  10;  comp. 
Numb,  xi,  25,  and  1  Sam.  xix,  20).  He  departs  from  a 
roan  whom  he  has  once  changed  (1  Sam.  xvi,  14).  His 
departure  is  the  departure  of  God  (ver.  14 ;  xviii,  12 ; 
xxviii,  15) ;  his  presence  is  the  presence  of  Grod  (xvi, 
13 ;  xviii,  12).  In  the  period  of  the  kingdom  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Spirit  was  recognised  chiefly  in  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  prophets  (see  Witsius,  Miscellanea  Scura^ 
lib.  i;  Smith  [J.],  Select  DiscoaneSf  6.  Of  Prophecy; 
Knobel,  Prophefismu*  der  Hebrder),  Separated  more  or 
less  from  the  common  occupations  of  men  to  a  life  of 
special  religious  exercise  (Bull  [Bp.],  Sermons^  x,  187, 
ed.  1840),  they  were  sometimes  workers  of  miracles,  al- 
ways foretellers  of  future  events,  and  guides  and  ad- 
visers of  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  people  who 
were  contemporary  with  them  (2  Kings  ii,  9 ;  2  Chron. 
xxiv,  20;  Ezek.**ii,  28 ;  Neh.  ix,  80,  etc).  In  their 
writings  are  found  abundant  predictions  of  the  ordinary' 
operations  of  the  Spirit  that  were  to  be  most  frequent 
in  later  times,  by  which  holiness,  justice,  peace,  and  con- 
solation were  to  be  spread  throughout  the  world  (Isa. 
xi,  2 ;  xlii,  1 ;  Ixi,  1,  etc). 

8.  Even  after  the  closing  of  the 'canon  of  the  Old 
Test,  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  world  con- 
tinued to  be  acknowledged  by  Jewish  writers  (Wisd.  i, 
7 ;  ix,  17 ;  Philo,  De  Gigant.  b ;  and  see  Ridley,  Moyer 
Lectures,  serm.  ii,  p.  81,  etc). 

4.  In  the  New  Test,  both  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord 
and  in  the  narratives  of  the  events  which  preceded  his 
ministry  and  occurred  in  its  course,  the  existence  and 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  frequently  revealed,  and 
are  mentioned  in  such  a  manner  as  shows  that  these 
facts  were  part  of  the  common  belief  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple at  that  time.  Theirs  was,  in  truth,  the  ancient 
faith, but  more  generally  entertained,  which  looked  upon 
prophets  as  inspired  teachers,  accredited  by  the  power 
of  working  signs  and  wonders  (see  Nitzscb,  ChrittL 
Lehre^  §  84).  It  was  made  plain  to  the  understanding  of 
the  Jews  of  that  age  that  the  same  Spirit  who  wrought 
of  old  among  the  people  of  God  was  still  at  work.  "  The 
dove  forsook  the  ark  of  Moses  and  fixed  its  dwelling  in 
the  Church  of  Christ'*  (Bull,  On  Justification^  diss,  ii, 
ch.  xi,  §  7 ).  The  gifts  of  miracles,  prediction,  and  teach- 
ing, which  had  cast  a  fitful  lustre  on  the  times  of  the 
great  Jewish  prophets,  were  manifested  with  remarka- 
ble vigor  in  the  first  century  after  the  birth  of  Christ. 
Whether  in  the  course  of  eighteen  hundred  yean  mir- 


acles and  predictions  have  altogether  ceixd,  iid,ifiii, 
at  what  definite  time  they  ceased,  are  qocction  nl 
debated  among  (^ristiana.     On  this  sot^  icfeiate 
may  be  made  to  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton'i  Fm  Itfori 
into  the  Miraculous  Potoers  of  the  Ckristim  CM; 
Dr.  Brooke*s  Examinaiion  o/Jfiddlet<m'i  Fm  Ivfory; 
W.  Dodwell's  r^etter  to  Middleiom;  Bp.  Doogiai'i  Crib- 
rion;  J.  H.  Newman's  Essag  om  Miracles^  etc  Ful^ 
respect  to  the  gifts  of  teaching  bestowed  both  is  Hrif 
and  later  ages,  oomp.  Neander,  Plamtinff  o/ChiMiatits, 
bk.  iii,  ch.  v,  with  Horsley,  Sermons,  xir;  Pouer,(M 
Church  Government,  ch.  v ;  and  Hooker,  EoAa.  h&f, 
V,  72,  5-8.    SeeMiRACLB. 

The  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  inaroateSaa 
of  God  (see  Oxford  translation  of  TrtatiseK^  Atlao- 
sius,  p.  196,  note  cf)  is  a  subject  for  reverent  CQOtaDfdb- 
tion  rather  than  precise  definition.  Bv  the  Spiriitk 
redemption  of  mankind  was  made  known,  Ukn^ib- 
perfectly,  to  the  prophets  of  old  (2  Pet  i,  21X  >i^ 
through  them  to  the  people  of  God.  Wbeo  the  tiae 
for  the  incarnation  had  arrived,  the  mirscukos  emsp- 
tion  of  the  Redeemer  (Matt,  i,  18)  was  the  woik  of  tte 
Spirit;  by  the  Spirit  he  was  anointed  in  the  womb  <x 
at  baptism  (Acts  x,  38 ;  comp.  Peanon,  On  the  Cr^i 
art.  ii,  p.  126,  ed.  Oxon.  1848) ;  and  the  gndual  gn«tb 
of  his  perfect  human  nature  was  in  the  Spirit  (Lokei, 
40, 52).  A  visible  sign  from  heaven  showed  tbe  %^ 
descending  on  and  abiding  with  Christ,  whom  be  ibraoe- 
forth  filled  and  led  (Luke  iv,  1),  co-opersting  with  Qirk 
in  his  miracles  (Matt,  xii,  18).  The  multitude  of  (Co- 
pies are  taught  to  pray  for  and  expect  tbe  Spirit  aa  \k 
best  and  greatest  boon  they  can  seek  (Luke  xi,  13).  Ht 
inspires  with  miraculous  powers  the  first  tetdicnwhea 
Christ  sends  forth,  and  he  is  repeatedly  prooitsed  ui 
given  by  Christ  to  the  apostles  (Matt,  x,  20;  xii,fi: 
Johnxiv,16;  xx,22;  Acui,8).   See  Sfuut,  Eipna 

OF. 

Perhaps  it  was  in  order  to  correct  the  grosdj  defe- 
tive  conceptions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  pfeTsile(iaie> 
monly  among  the  people,  and  to  teach  tbeo  that  t^ 
is  the  most  awful  possession  of  the  heirs  of  the  Idngf^ 
of  heaven,  that  our  Lord  himself  pronounced  tbe  itrocj; 
condemnation  of  bla^hemers  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Kan. 
xii,  31).  This  has  roused  in  every  age  the  susoepci^ 
ity  of  tender  consdencea,  and  has  caused  much  iufBJt 
to  be  made  as  to  the  specific  charac^r  of  tbe  sin  lo  ^ 
nounced,  and  of  the  human  actions  which  fsll  onder  m 
terrible  a  ban.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  argued  thit » 
one  now  occupies  the  exact  poarion  of  tbe  PhiriKa 
whom  our  Lord  condemned,  for  they  had  not  e^etd 
into  covenant  with  the  Holy  Spirit  by  bsptism;  t^ 
did  not  merely  disobey  the  Spirit,  but  blaspbeaea(5 
attributed  his  works  to  the  devil;  they  reained  ^ 
merely  an  inward  motion,  but  an  outward  call  nftfun- 
ed  by  the  evidence  of  miracles  wrought  before  ibtii 
eyes.  On  the  other  hand,  a  morbid  conscience  is  p<^ 
to  apprehend  the  unpardonable  sin  in  eveiy,  eveo  ms- 
tentional,  resistance  of  an  inward  motiott  vbi^  ^ 
proceed  from  the  Spirit.  This  subject  is  refencd  v>  ■ 
Article  XVI  of  the  Churoh  of  England,  and  is  discaiHi 
by  Burnet,  Beveridge,  and  Harold  Browne^  in  their  Ex- 
positions of  the  A  rtides.  It  occupies  the  greater  ptff 
of  Athanaaius's  Fourth  Epistle  to  Serapion,  ch.  riii-s^ 
(sometimes  printed  separately  as  a  treatise  on  Mstt  x& 
81).  See  also  Augustine,  Ep,  ad  Rom.  Expimtio  h^ 
ato,  §  14-23,  tom.  iii,  pt.  2,  p.  MS.  Abo  Odo  Caa*- 
racensis  (A.D.  1113),  De  Bkuphemia  m  Sp.  8anea»^f 
Migue's  Pairologia  Lot,  vot  dxiii;  Denisoa  (All. 
1611),  The  Sin  againgt  the  Holy  Ghost;  Wateriwi,^ 
mons,  xxvii,  in  Works,  v,  706;  Jackson,  On  the  Cvd. 
bk.  viii,  ch.  iii,  p.  770).    See  UxpardoSablk  Sou 

But  the  ascension  of  our  Lord  is  marked  (£ph.iT'^'> 
John  vii,  39,  etc)  as  the  oommenoement  of  a  new  F 
riod  in  the  history  of  the  inspiration  of  men  bj  tk 
Holy  Ghost.  The  interval  between  that  event  sod  i^ 
end  of  the  world  is  often  described  as  the  diapewiOf 
of  the  Spiriu    It  was  not  merely  (as  Didymns  Aks. » 
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Tri$aiate,  iii,  84, 431,  and  others  have  suggeftted)  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  Spirited  operations  became  more 
general  among  mankind.  It  cannot  be  allowed,  thoagh 
Bp.  Heber  {Lectures^  viii,  514,  and  vii,  488)  and  Warbar- 
lon  have  maintained  it,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  suffi- 
^entljr  redeemed  his  gracious  promise  to  every  sue- 
xeding  age  of  Christians  only  by  pr^enting  us  with 
;he  New  Test.  Something  more  was  promised,  and 
nntinaes  to  be  given.  Under  the  old  dispensation  the 
pfts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  uncovenanted,  not  univer- 
sal, intermittent,  chiefly  extemaL  All  this  was  changed. 
)ur  Lord,  by  ordaining  (Matt,  xxviii,  19)  that  every 
Christian  should  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
jhost,  indicated  at  once  the  absolute  necessity  from 
4i4t  time  forth  of  a  personal  connection  of  every  be- 
iever  with  the  Spirit ;  and  (in  John  xvi,  7-15)  he  de- 
lares  the  internal  character  of  the  Spirit's  work,  and 
in  xiv,  16, 17,  etc)  his  permanent  stay.  Subsequent- 
V  the  Spirits  operations  under  the  new  dispensation 
le  authoritatively  announced  as  universal  and  inter- 
lal  in  two  remarkable  passages  (Acts  ii,  16-21 ;  Heb. 
111,8-12).  The  different  relations  of  the  Spirit  to  be- 
ievers  severally  under  the  old  and  the  new  dispensation 
re  described  by  Paul  under  the  images  of  a  master 
0  a  servant,  and  a  father  to  a  son  (Rom.  viii,  15);  so 
OQch  deeper  and  more  intimate  is  the  union,  so  much 
ligher  the  portion  (Matt,  xi,  11),  of  a  believer,  in  the 
Bter  stage  than  in  the  earlier  (see  Walchius,  Miscel^ 
mea  Sacra^  p.  768;  Dt  Spiritu  AdoplionU;  and  the 
pinions  collected  in  note  H  in  Hare's  Mission  of  the 
lomforterj  ii,  488).  The  rite  of  imposition  of  hands, 
lot  only  on  teachers,  but  also  on  ordinary  Christians, 
rhich  has  been  used  in  the  apostolic  (Acts  vi,6;  xiii, 
;  xix,  6,  etc)  and  in  all  subsequent  ages,  is  a  testi- 
mony borne  by  those  who  come  under  the  new  dbpen- 
■tion  to  their  belief  of  the  reality,  pernumence,  and 
iniversality  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit. 

Under  the  Christian  dispensation  it  appears  to  be  the 
ffice  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  enter  into  and  dwell  within 
very  believer  (Rom.  viii,  9, 1 1 ;  1  John  iii,  24).  By  him 
be  work  of  redemption  is  (so  to  speak)  appropriated 
nd  carried  out  to  its  completion  in  the  case  of  every 
ne  of  the  elect  people  of  God.  To  brieve,  to  profess 
tncerely  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  walk  as  a  Chris- 
ian,  are  his  gifts  (1  Cor.  xii,d;  2  Cor.  iv,  18;  Gal.  v, 
8)  to  each  person  severally:  not  only  does  he  bestow 
be  power  and  faculty  of  acting,  but  he  concurs  (1  Cor. 
i,  9;  PhiL  ii,  18)  in  every  particular  action  so  far  as  it 
( good  (see  South,  Sermons,  xxxv,  vol.  ii,  p.  292).  His 
ispiration  brings  the  true  knowledge  of  all  things  (1 
ohn  ii,  27).  He  unites  the  whole  multitude  of  believ- 
re  into  one  regnlariy  organized  body  (1  Cor.  xii,  and 
)ph.  iv,  4-16).  He  is  not  only  the  source  of  life  to  us 
n  earth  (2  Cor.  iii,  6 ;  Rom.  viii,  2),  but  also  the  power 
y  whom  God  raises  us  from  the  dead  (ver.  11).  All 
cripture,  by  which  men  in  every  successive  gener- 
tion  are  instructed  and  made  wise  unto  salvation,  is 
ispired  by  him  (Eph.  iii,  5 ;  2  Tim.  iii,  16 ;  2  Pet.  i,  21) ; 
e  co-operates  with  suppliants  in  the  utterance  of  every 
SectuaJ  prayer  that  ascends  on  high  (Eph.  ii,  18 ;  vi, 
8;  Rom.  viii,  26);  he  strengthens  (Eph.  iii,  16),sancti- 
es  (2Thess.  ii,  13),  and  seals  the  souls  of  men  unto  the 
ay  of  completed  redemption  (Eph.  i,  18 ;  iv,  80). 
That  this  work  of  the  Spirit  is  a  real  work,  and  not 
mere  imagination  of  enthusiasts,  may  be  shown  (1) 
•om  the  words  of  Scripture  to  which  reference  has  been 
lade,  which  are  too  definite  and  clear  to  be  explaineil 
way  by  any  such  hypothesis ;  (2)  by  the  experience 
r  intelligent  Christians  in  every  age,  who  are  ready  to 
pecify  the  marks  and  tokens  of  his  operation  in  them- 
ilves,  and  even  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  they 
elieve  he  works  (on  this  see  Barrow,  Sermons^  Ixxvii 
nd  Ixxviii,  towards  the  end ;  Waterland, /Sermonf,  xxvi, 
oL  V,  p.  686) ;  (3)  by  t\^  superiority  of  Christian  na- 
ons  over  heathen  nations,  in  the  possession  of  those 
baiBCteristic  qualities  which  are  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  in 
le  establishment  of  such  customs,  habits,  and  laws  as 


are  agreeable  thereto,  and  in  the  exercise  of  an  enlight- 
ening and  purifying  influence  in  the  world.  Christian- 
ity and  civilizarion  are  never  far  asunder.  Those  nations 
which  are  now  eminent  in  power  and  knowledge  are  aU 
to  be  found  within  the  pale  of  Christendom — not,  indeed, 
free  from  national  vices,  yet,  on  the  whole,  manifeatly 
superior  both  to  contemporary  unbelievers  and  to  pi^ 
ganism  in  its  ancient  palmy  days.  See  Hare,  Mission 
of  the  Con^orteTf  serm.  6,  i,  202;  Porteus,  On  the  Bene' 
fcial  Effects  of  Christianity  on  the  Temporal  Concerns 
of  Mankind,  in  Works,  vi,  875-460. 

It  has  been  inferred  from  various  passages  of  Script- 
ure that  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  not  limit- 
ed to  those  persons  who,  either  by  circumcision  or  by 
baptism,  have  entered  into  covenant  with  God.  Abtm- 
elech  (Gen.  xx,  8),  Melchizedek  (xiv,  18),  Jethro  (Exod. 
xx'iii,  12),  Balaam  (Numb,  xxii,  9),  and  Job,  in  the  Old 
Test.,  and  the  Magi  (Matt  ii,  12),  and  the  case  of  Cor- 
nelius, with  the  declaration  of  Peter  (Acts  x,  85)  there- 
on, are  instances  showing  that  the  Holy  Spirit  bestow- 
ed his  gifts  of  knowledge  and  holiness  in  some  degree 
even  among  heathen  nations;  and  if  we  may  go  beyond 
the  attestation  of  Scripture,  it  might  be  argued  from 
the  virtuous  actions  of  some  heathens,  from  their  as- 
cription of  whatever  good  was  in  them  to  the  influence 
of  a  present  deity  (see  the  references  in  Heber's  Led' 
ureSj  vi,  446),  and  from  their  tenacious  preservation  of 
the  rite  of  animal  sacrifice,  that  the  Spirit  whose  name 
they  knew  not  must  have  girded  them,  and  still  girds 
such  as  they  were,  with  secret  blessedness. 

III.  Doctrinal  Theories.  —  llius  far  it  has  been  at- 
tempted to  sketch  briefly  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
among  men  in  all  ages  as  it  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  Bi- 
ble But  after  the  closing  of  the  canon  of  the  New 
Test,  the  religious  subtlety  of  Oriental  Christians  led 
them  to  scrutinize,  with  the  most  intense  accuracy,  the 
words  in  which  God  has,  incidentally  as  it  were,  re- 
vealed to  us  something  of  the  mystery  of  the  being  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  It  would  be  vain  now  to  condemn  the 
superfluous  and  irreverent  curiosity  with  which  these 
researches  were  sometimes  prosecuted,  and  the  scanda- 
lous contentions  which  they  caused.  The  result  of  them 
was  the  formation  as  well  as  the  general  acceptance  of 
certain  statements  as  inferences  from  Holy  Scripture 
which  took  their  place  in  the  established  creeds  and  in 
the  teaching  of  the  fathers  c^the  Church,  and  which  the 
great  body  of  Christians  throughout  the  world  continue 
to  adhere  to,  and  to  guard  with  more  or  less  vigilance. 

1.  The  Sadducees  are  sometimes  mentioned  as  pre- 
ceding any  professed  Chri^ians  in  denying  the  personal 
existence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Such  was  the  inference 
of  Epiphanius  {Hares,  xli),  Gregory  Nazianzen  {Oratio 
xxxi,  §  5,  p.  558,  ed.  Ben.),  and  others  iVom  the  testi- 
mony of  Luke  (Acts  xxxiii,  8).  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  error  of  the  Sadducees  did  not  rather  con- 
sist in  asserting  a  corporeal  Deity.  Passing  over  this, 
in  the  first  youthful  age  of  the  Church,  when,  as  Nean- 
der  observes  (CA.  Hist,  ii.  827,  Bohn's  ed.),  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  so  mightily  felt  as  a  new  creative, 
transforming  principle  of  life,  the  knowledge  of  this 
Spirit,  as  identical  with  the  Ecsenoe  of  God,  was  not  so 
thoroughly  and  distinctly  impressed  on  the  understand- 
ing of  Christians.  Simon  Magus,  the  Montanists,  and 
the  Manichssans  are  said  to  have  imagined  that  the 
promised  Comforter  was  personified  in  certain  human 
beings.  The  language  of  some  of  the  primitive  fathers, 
though  its  deficiencies  have  been  g^reatly  exaggerated, 
occasionally  comes  short  of  a  full  and  complete  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  divinity  of  the  Spirit  Their  opinions 
are  given  in  their  own  words,  with  much  valuable  crit- 
icism, in  Dr.  Burton's  Testimonies  oftheAnte-Nicene  /a- 
thers  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Divinity  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  (1881).  Yalentinus  believed  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  an  angel.  The  Sabellians  denied  that 
he  was  a  distinct  person  from  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
Eunomius,  with  the  Anonueans  and  the  Arians,  regard- 
ed him  as  a  created  being.    Macedonius,  with  his  fol- 
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lowers  the  Piieumatomachi,  also  denied  his  divinity,  and 
regarded  him  as  a  created  l>eing  attending  on  the  Sun. 
His  pruceHsion  from  the  Sou  as  well  as  fn»m  the  Father 
was  the  great  point  of  controversy  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
In  modem  times  the  Socinians  and  Spinosa  have  alto- 
gether denied  the  personality,  and  have  regarded  him 
as  an  influence  or  power  of  the  Deity.  It  must  suffice 
in  this  article  to  give  the  principal  texts  of  Scripture 
in  which  these  erroneous  opinions  are  contradicted,  and 
to  refer  to  the  principal  works  in  which  they  are  dis- 
cussed at  length.  The  documents  in  which  various  ex- 
isting communities  of  Christians  have  stated  their  he- 
lief  are  specified  by  Winer,  ConqHtrative  DanUUwng  des 
LehrbeffrifSf  etc  p.  41, 80. 

2.  The  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  he  is  called  God.  (Comp.  1  Sam.  xvi,  13  with 
xviii,  12 ;  Acts  v,  3  with  v,  4 ;  2  Cor.  iii,  17  with  Exod. 
xxxiv,  34;  Acts  xxviii,  25  with  Isa.  vi,  8 ;  Matt,  xii,  28 
with  Luke  xi,  20;  1  C»r.  iii,  16  with  vi,  19.)  The  attri- 
butes of  God  are  ascribed  to  him.  He  creates,  works 
miracles,  inspires  pmphets,  is  the  Source  of  holiness  (see 
above),  i«i  everlasting  (Heb.  ix,  14),  omnipresent,  and 
omniscient  (Psa.  cxxxix,7;  and  1  Cor.  ii,  10). 

8.  The  personality  of  the  Holy  (fhost  is  shown  by 
the  actions  ascribed  to  him.  He  hears  and  speaks  (John 
xvi,  18;  Acts  x,  19;  xiii,2,  etc.).  He  wills  and  acts  on 
his  decision  (1  Cor.  xii,  11).  He  chooses  and  directs  a 
certain  course  of  action  (Acts  xv,  28).  He  knows  (1 
Cor.  ii,  11).  He  teaches  (John  xiv,  20).  He  intercedes 
(Kom.  viii,  26).  The  texta  1  Thess.  iii,  12,  13,  and  2 
Thess.  iii,  5,  are  quoted  against  those  who  confound  the 
three  persons  of  the  Godhead. 

4.  The  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father 
is  shown  from  John  xiv,  26;  xv,  26,  etc.  The  tenet  of 
the  Western  Church  that  he  proceetls  from  the  Son  is 
grounded  on  John  xv,  26 ;  xvi,  7 ;  Rom.  viii,  9  ^  GaL  iv, 
6 ;  Phil,  i,  19 ;  1  Pet.  i,  U ;  and  on  the  action  of  our  Lord 
recorded  by  John  xx,  22.  The  history'  of  the  long  and 
important  controversy  on  this  point  has  been  written  by 
Pfaff ;  by  Walchius,  HiUoria  ContrtwersifB  de  Proces- 
siotte  (1761) ;  and  by  ^%9\e,Hitt.ofthe  Eaatem  Churchf 
ii,  1093.— Smith.     See  Holy  Ghost. 

SPIRIT  (Holt),  Baptism  of.  The  bcstowment  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  upon  faithful  men — which  is  simply 
GixVa  spiritual  acc^s  to  and  abiding  with  his  believing 
and  obedient  ones — is  a  promise  for  all  times  and  dis- 
pensations of  the  Church,  of  the  fulfilment  of  which 
promise  the  Divine  Word  is  the  perpetual  record.  It 
was  the  consolation  and  g^ide  of  the  patriarchs;  the 
inspiration  of  the  prophets,  and  the  light  and  life  of 
the  Old-Test.  Church.  That  which  is  now  given  to 
believers  and  to  the  aggregate  Church  differs  from  the 
former  in  degree  and  in  some  of  its  modes  of  manifes- 
tation rather  than  in  its  substance  or  kind.  Indeed, 
as  the  Church  has  been,  and  is,  essentially  the  same  un- 
der all  its  dispensations,  having  the  same  precious  faith, 
with  the  one  atoning  Sacrifice  as  its  object  and  end,  so 
the  animating  Spirit  that  guided  and  sustained  the  faith- 
ful ones  of  the  earlier  Church  is  the  same  with  that  which 
we  recognise  and  worship,  and  in  which  we  rejoice  in 
this  our  day  of  the  fulness  of  Gospel  grace.  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  that,  for  obviously  good  reasons,  a  spe- 
cial and  peculiar  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  was  given 
to  the  apostles — first  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  after- 
wards continuously,  though  evidently  with  steadily  de- 
creasing outward  manifestations,  till  it  finally  entirely 
ceased  with  the  apostolic  age.  But  though  its  "signs" 
failed  from  the  Church,  as  did  the  power  of  working 
miracles,  its  substance  and  reality,  with  all  its  blessed 
results,  continued  as  Christ*s  perpetual  legacy  to  his 
disciples  all  down  through  the  ages,  and  will  do  so  till 
the  great  consummation  of  his  kingdom. 

1.  The  term  **  baptism,**  used  in  the  New  Test  to 
designate  the  bestowment  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  proba- 
bly simply  an  accommodation  of  the  idea  of  John's  bap- 
tism, and  is  used  to  indicate  the  substance  of  which  that 
ceremony  was  out  the  shadow  and  ty|)e;  and,  therefore, 


it  should  not  be  made  to  signify  anything  in  respect  u 
the  method  of  the  impartatiou  of  its  grace,  dot  coe- 
veisely  anything  as  to  the  mode  and  form  of  the  iaitial 
Christian  ordinance.     It  is  enough  that  we  are  aasanA 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  be  given.     The  gift  of  t^ 
Holy  Spirit  was  pfomised  by  Christ  to  his  disci}^  ai- 
der circumstances  calculated  to  impress  them  wit^  a 
deep  sense  of  its  value  and  importance.     In  hli  last  ir<l 
siitgulariy  tender  interview  with  them  (John  xvi),  he 
represented  the  promised  Comforter  as  more  than  eqair- 
alent  t«>  his  own  personal  presence ;  ami  after  his  resur- 
rection, because  of  its  importance  and  nece»ity  for  th^ta, 
he  charged  them  not  to  enter  upon  their  great  oooBici^- 
sion  until  they  should  receive  thb  promised  endowmeit 
(Lake  xxiv,  40).     Its  original  b^towment  on  the  «kr 
of  Pentecoet  is  recorded  with  unusual  detail  (Acts  nl 
and  its  possession  is  frequently  referred  to  in  both  xht 
earlier  and  later  Scriptures  in  such  emphatic  tcfrms  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  of  ita  cardinal  character  in  the  Chri^ 
tian  scheme.     Nevertheless,  it  would  seem  to  bav«  be«n 
strangely  overiooked  in  many  ages  and  sections  of  Cbri^ 
tendom,  and  its  distinctive  features  have  not  seklom  be<^a 
imperfectly  apprehended  even  by  thoae  who  have  aw- 
dially  embraced  it  as  a  doctrine  and  personaDy  exp^ 
enced  its  power.     A  careful  looking  into  the  sabjeL-t 
may  therefore  not  be  without  its  practical  utility. 

The  great  importance  of  this  matter  lo  the  Oiristiia 
ministry  is  all  along,  and  with  great  emphasis,  set  f^>nh 
in  the  New  Test  The  same  truth  plainly  appears  froa 
the  altered  complexion  of  the  apostles*  lan<rnai;e  a»l 
conduct  after  their  reception  of  this  gift  Peter,  tfe 
self-confident  and  yet  timid  disciple,  was  immcdiatrir 
transformed  into  the  bold  but  dignified  champion  of  hU 
Lord.  The  whole  eleven,  who  had  before  been  aoct 
weak  believers  and  such  dull  scholars,  at  <mce  rose  f*)  i 
just  comprehension  of  the  evangelical  scbetne.  Tke 
resistless  power  with  which  Stephen  q>oke  befofe  he 
murderers  (Acts  ii,  10)  was  but  a  sample  of  that  witi 
which  ail  were  endued. 

But  we  greatly  err  if  we  suppose  that  this  gift  wk 
limited  to  the  apostles  or  to  preachers.  In  the  arcns^ 
of  the  first  effusion  it  is  explicitly  stated  that  aU  prv«- 
ent  partook  of  it  (Acts  ii,  4):  namely,  the  entire  num- 
ber of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  disciples,  indaJ- 
ing  men  and  women  (i,  14,  15).  The  universaiitT  I'f 
the  gift  appears  in  the  case  of  the  Samaritans  ct«- 
verted  under  Philip's  preaching  (ch.  viii),  and  likevi^ 
in  the  family  of  Cornelius  (x,  44).  The  four  obbst- 
ried  daughters  of  Philip,  "which  did  pn^hey'*  (xai, 
9),  were  doubtless  enabled  to  do  so  through  this  grfu 
Indeed,  none  of  the  prophecies  of  this  endovmect. 
whether  in  the  Old  Test,  or  the  New,  limit  it  to  a  par- 
ticular class.  Peter,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost*  qa«t^<tl 
the  prediction  of  Joel  as  applying  to  **  all  fksh."  ser- 
vants and  handmaids  alike  (ii,  17, 18) ;  and  Jesus  bio- 
self  had  already  referred  John  the  Baptists  declara- 
tion of  the  higher  baptism  to  the  same  event  (i,  9- 
This  gift,  then,  is  the  universal  privilege  o€  Chrts- 
tians.  The  ''all  power"  (Matt,  xxviii,  18)  abiiles  ia 
the  aggregate  Church  and  in  each  individual  believer. 

2.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  distinguish  b^we« 
the  ordinary  and  the  extraordinary  features  of  thb  (&- 
vine  gift  as  exhibited  in  the  apostolic  daya.     Tlkere 
were  certain  peculiarities  then  present,  such  as  the  pow- 
er to  work  miracles,  to  speak  with  languagea  that  had 
not  been  learned,  which  history  shows  have  not  bes 
permanent  in  the  Church.     These  special  gif^  tx  b>- 
ractdous  endowments  seem  to  have  been  sj'mlKiliBed  by 
the  "cloven  tongues  like  as  of  fire"  that  sat  opon  eack 
of  the  primitive  recipients.     They  were,  in  the  fint  in- 
stance, directly  conferred  by  God  hinwelf— riaaielT,  « 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  as  was  obviously  proper,  and,  wi 
may  say,  necessary;  but  afber  that  event  tbey  wete  is- 
variably,  so  far  as  we  know,  ivpaned  through  thie  is- 
strumentality  of  the  apostles.    The  only  exception  i. 
this  is  in  the  case  of  Cornelius,  where  a  specud  lea^c 
was  to  be  taught  concerning  the  admi«iuu  of  GcatLU 
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into  the  Church  by  God  himself;  and  even  here  an 
ip(wUe*B  presence  seems  to  have  been  requisite.  In  all 
)tber  examples  recorded  the  imposition  of  apostolic 
bands  seems  to  have  been  an  essential  condition  to  the 
cooferment  (see  Acts  viii,  17, 18;  xix,  6;  Rom.  i,  11). 
The  miraculous  power  once  imparted  seems  to  have  been 
permanent  with  each  individual ;  but  none  except  the 
ipostles  had  the  right  or  ability  of  communicating  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  another  person.  Hence  after  the  death 
>r  the  apostles  the  power  itself  became  extinct.  This 
was  DO  doubt  a  principal  one  of  their  peculiar  func- 
tions. We  commend  this  fact  to  the  consideration  of 
:hoae  who  claim  to  be  their  lineal  successors.  The  or- 
iinary  and  exclusively  spiritual  endowment,  which  is 
:he  perpetual  heritage  of  the  Christian  Church  and  the 
mvilege  of  all  true  believers,  we  understand  to  be  still 
^inferred,  as  it  always  was,  directly  by  God  in  answer 
o  prayer,  without  any  intermediation  or  human  instru- 
nentality  being  necessary',  though  such  may  be  of  use 
>y  way  of  preparing  the  subjects  to  expect  and  appre- 
ciate (he  sacred  gift.  In  point  of  fact,  the  gift  of  the 
^irit,  in  its  ordinary  function,  is  found  to  attend  per- 
sonal intercoune  with  individuals  of  deep  Christian  ex- 
)erience. 

Many  questions,  curious  rather  than  profitable,  are 
lometimes  raised  respecting  these  supernatural  endow- 
nents;  but  we  must  here  pass  them  by  as  a  thing  of 
listory  and  speculation,  and  of  very  little  personal  in- 
icrest.  The  manifestations  of  the  Spirit  evidently  dif- 
kred  widely  in  individual  cases,  and  were  altogether  of 
in  arbitrary  and  abnormal  character.  The  principal  in- 
Wmation  concerning  them  is  contained  in  1  Cor.  xii-xiv, 
"^pecting  the  proper  meaning  of  which  Scripture  com- 
nentators  and  exegetes  are  by  no  means  agreed  among 
themselves.    See  Spiritual  Gifts. 

One  example,  however,  of  the  experience  of  this  be- 
itowment,  recorded  in  Holy  Writ,  is  of  so  marked  and 
nstructive  a  character  that  we  must  note  it  somewhat 
It  length.  It  occurs  in  Acts  xix,  1-7.  During  Paul's 
bird  missionary  tour  he  visited  Ephesus,  where  Apol- 
oe  had  previously  labored,  llie  apostle  there  found 
welve  men  who  had  become  converts  to  John^s  bap- 
ism,  possibly  under  the  preaching  of  ApoUos,  prior  to 
he  superior  enlightenment  of  the  latter  by  the  more 
iplritual  Instructions  of  Aquila  and  Pnscilla.  I'hese 
nen  had  not,  therefore,  received  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
^iriu  Indeed,  when  questioned  on  the  subject,  they 
iverred  that  they  *^had  not  so  much  as  heard  whether 
here  be  any  [a]  Holy  Ghost.**  By  this  they  could  not 
lave  noeant  an  utter  ignorance  of  such  a  divine  being, 
lor  of  his  ofiice-work  upon  human  hearts;  for  not  only 
9  the  Old  Test.,  with  which  they  must  have  been  fa- 
niliar,  full  of  allusions  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  John  had 
expressly  taught  his  disciples  to  look  for  the  long-pre- 
licted  baptism.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the  Hebrew 
taints  had  been  destitute  of  that  heavenly  influence 
without  which  no  genuine  religious  fruit  can  possibly 
at>w  in  the  human  heart ;  for  the  very  heathen  owed 
ill  their  real  piety  to  the  unconsciously  anticipated  vir- 
iie  of  the  incarnate  Redeemer.  The  same  Spirit  which 
)rooded  over  the  primeval  deep  (Gen.  i,  2)  was  the 
>pirit  of  Christ  (John  i,  3),  without  which  none  are  his 
Horn,  viii,  9).  It  was  he,  as  the  Jehovah,  Logos,  who 
rrought  all  the  wonders  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  (1 
>}r.  X,  8).  The  inspiration,  whether  personal  or  official, 
)f  all  the  Old-Test,  characters  proceeded,  by  their  own 
icknowledgment,  from  this  source.  The  seventy  elders 
Exod.  xxiv,  10)  stood  on  the  same  spiritual  platform 
rith  the  beloved  disciple  in  Patmos  (Rev.  iv).  Abra- 
lam,  entering  into  God's  covenant,  ^mbolized  by  the 
amp  and  the  smoking  furnace  (Gen.  xv,  17),  rejoiced 
0  behold  Christ  (John  viii,  56).  Jacob's  ladder  (Gen. 
cxviii,  12)  was  a  lively  type  of  Christ  (John  i,  51),  the 
ole  medium  of  intercourse  with  heaven.  David  an<l 
he  prophets  abound  witR  recognitions  of  the  Holy  Spir- 
I's  presence  and  power  in  religious  experience.  Most 
f  the  above  iostancefl  seem  to  indicate,  in  respect  to 


their  subjects,  unusual  frames  of  mind  and  special  inspi- 
rations, but  some  of  them  speak  the  ordinary  language 
of  private  devotion.  The  Ephesian  converts,  therefore, 
must  obviously  have  meant  that  they  did  not  expect  for 
themselves  what  they  were  entirely  familiar  with  in  past 
history  as  the  privilege  of  a  few  favored  indiWduals,  or, 
at  most,  that  they  did  not  look  for  an  immediate  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Baptist's  announcement  concerning  the  Spir- 
it, of  which  probaUy  they  had  as  yet  only  very  inade- 
quate appreciation.  Their  experience  then  and  after 
this  was,  of  course,  similar  to  that  of  their  feliow-Cbris- 
tiana. 

8.  We  come,  therefore,  to  the  difficult  task  of  discrim- 
inating the  perpetual  from  the  transient  manifestations 
of  thb  precious  gift  of  Christ  to  his  Church  in  its  bear- 
ing upon  ordinary  religious  experience.  We  must  clear 
the  way  for  the  discussion  by  a  few  preliminary  consid- 
erations, which  we  will  treat  with  as  little  metaphysical 
abstraction  as  possible. 

All  the  functions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  in  one  sense 
preternatural — that  is,  they  are  outside  of,  and  superior 
to,  our  natural  faculties;  and  the  spiritual  capabilities 
with  which  they  invest  us  are  in  that  sense  supernat- 
uraL  But  a  miracle  is  more  than  this.  It  is  not  only 
beyond  and  above  nature,  but  still  within  the  realm  of 
nature.  The  gift  or  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  which 
we  now  allude  are  not  opposed  to  our  essential  nature, 
but  they  come  from  Iteyond  its  sphere,  yet  often  become 
supplemental,  auxiliary,  or  recuperative  to  it.  This  is 
in  accord  with  another  important  truth  which  we  are 
apt  to  overlook.  Our  Lord,  in  his  discourse  to  Nico- 
demus,  declared  that  as  "  the  wind  bloweth  where  it 
listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst 
not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth :  so  is 
every  one  that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit"  (John  iii,  8).  The 
operations  of  the  Spirit  are  inscrutable,  even  to  the  sub- 
ject of  them,  as  to  their  mode  of  action ;  consciousness 
reveals  to  us  only  the /act,  not  the  manner  nor  the  ori- 
gin, of  our  religious  experiences.  These  last  we  must 
learn  from  some  other  criterion  or  source.  The  apostle, 
therefore,  very  properly  exhorts  us  to  *•  try  the  spirits 
[both  in  ourselves  and  in  others,  by  means  of  the  written 
Word  and  their  fruits]  whether  they  are  of  God"  ( 1 
John  iv,  1).  If  we  had,  like  the  apostles,  the  inspired 
gift  of  **  discerning  spirits,"  perhaps  we  might,  to  some 
extent,  dispense  with  these  accessory  tests.  Now  the 
reason  why  we  are  unable  to  distinguish  by  any  infal- 
lible internal  mark  or  quality  the  author  or  tendency 
of  our  cognitions,  impulses,  or  emotions,  even  when  they 
are  really  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  be- 
cause these  divine  influences,  however  genuine  or  pow- 
erful, all  lie  in  the  plane  of  our  own  proper  mental  facul- 
ties, appearing  to  the  consciousness  as  of  subjective  ori- 
gin. They,  in  fact,  use  these  faculties  as  their  channel 
or  vehicle,  just  as  the  electric  current  runs  along  the  tel- 
egraphic wire  precisely  the  same  whether  the  thunder- 
storm or  the  magnetic  machine  give  the  impulse,  and 
whether  the  telegram  be  from  friend  or  foe,  a  truth  or 
a  lie.  It  is  a  great  and  dangerous  error,  alike  unscript- 
ural  and  unpbilosophical,  to  assume  for  any  one  that 
he  is  directly  conscious  of  any  divine  influence  as  such. 
Whether  it  is  Grod  himself  or  Satan  that  is  operating 
the  wires  in  his  soul,  he  can  only  tell  for  a  certainty  by 
a  comparison  of  the  character  and  bearing  of  the  mes- 
sage with  some  external  rule  or  standard. 

It  follows  from  this  law  that,  aside  from  the  miracu- 
lously inspired  experience  of  prophets  strictly  so  called 
— which  no  sound  Christian  now  claims,  and  of  which 
we  could  only  speak  theoretically — we  are  to  expect  no 
ecstatic,  firenzied,  or  extravagant  demonstration  as  the 
essence,  concomitant,  or  mark  of  the  spiritual  endow- 
ment which  we  are  considering.  We  say  this  not  from 
any  sympathy  with  such  a  Quietism  as  Upham  haa 
leiuned  fr(Hn  Madame  Guyon,  which  teaches  that  no 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  tends  to  Butter,  disturb,  or 
agitate  the  soul  Unquestionably  some  terribly  dis- 
quieting convictions  often  reach  the  bosom  of  the  peui- 
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tent,  and  many  distressing  emotions  sometimes  invade 
the  peace  even  of  the  believer;  and  we  are  far  from 
diJtsociating  God's  Spirit  from  these.  We  only  mean 
that  fantasy,  rhapsody,  and  spiritual  transcendentalism 
are  no  mote  signs  of  the  religious  endowment  which  we 
are  considering  than  is  caulepsy,  vociferation,  or  glee. 
All  these  may  thrill  the  nerves;  and  so  may  music  or 
poetry  or  a  landscape.  It  is  only  when  God  plays  upon 
the  key-board  that  the  divine  harmony  is  wakened,  and 
only  when  he  speaks  that  the  sacred  whispers  of  soul 
respond.  It  is  said  chat  some  of  Mr.  Wesley's  most  in> 
pressive  sermons  were  delivered  with  wonderful  calno- 
ness.  There  was  more  power  because  more  pathos  in 
the  **  still,  small  voice''  which  spoke  to  the  despondent 
prophet  at  Horeb  than  in  all  the  ^  thunders  and  light- 
nings and  a  thick  cloud"  at  Sinai.  Both  in  physical 
extravagancies  and  mental  transports  heathen  devotees 
have  often  excelled,  and  Mohammedan  dervishes  are 
adepts  in  these  unprofitable  bodily  exercises. 

4.  But  we  must  give  a  positive,  and  not  merely  a  neg- 
ative, statement  of  the  bapcism  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This 
involves  a  somewhat  close  analysis  of  religious  states  and 
processes,  in  the  formulation  of  which  Christian  denom- 
inations are  not  fully  at  one,  though  the  agreement  may 
be  more  nearly  complete  than  ii  sometimes  seems. 

The  acts  on  God's  part  in  convention  are  essentially 
two,  justification,  or  the  pardon  of  sm.  which  takes  place 
in  the  divine  mind;  and  regeneration,  which  is  also 
an  initial  sanctiflcation,  and  takes  place  in  the  human 
souL  These  two  co-ordinate  elements  are  inseparable 
from  the  very  beginning  of  any  true  religious  life  in 
the  Bible  sense,  and  they  are,  therefore,  characteristic 
of  every  genuine  believer,  whether  in  the  Old  or  the 
New  Economy.  Thus  Saul,  the  first  Hebrew  king,  was 
**  turned  into  another  man"  when  he  met  the  company 
of  the  prophets  (1  Sam.  x,  6),  although  he  afterwards 
fell  from  grace ;  and  Saul,  the  first  chief  persecutor  of 
the  -infant  Church,  received  the  same  change  on  the 
way  to  Damascus,  and  continued  steadfast  in  it  to  his 
life's  end.  Jacob  experienced  a  similar  spiritual  trans- 
formation as  he  wrestled  with  the  angel — for  be  it  care- 
fully noted  that  his  vision  of  the  ladder  resulted  only  in 
a  conditional  promise  of  future  consecration  to  God  (Gen. 
zxviii,  20,  21) ;  but  the  apostles  were  no  doubt  con- 
vened men  long  before  the  day  of  Pentecost,  for  Judas 
-ooidd  not  othemrise  have  been  an  apostate  (John  xvii, 
IV).  Both  these  acts — ^foigiveness  and  the  new  birth 
•— «re  neoessarily  instantaneous  and  complete  at  once, 
because  they  are  actt,  and  divine  ones.  They  are  not 
process^  but  each  is  a  fact,  which  must  be  perfected 
whenever  their  conditions  are  met,  matured,  or  perfect- 
ed. Sanctificatim,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  outcome 
of  a  prc^ressive  work,  begun  at  conversion  and  com- 
pleted, whether  graduidly  or  instantaneously,  at  a  sub- 
sequent stage.  Possibly  it  might  have  been  completed 
at  conversion,  had  the  subject  possessed  adequate  intel- 
ligence and  faith,  and  it  might  be  perfectly  attained  at 
any  other  point  of  the  Christian's  career  on  the  concur- 
rence of  the  same  requisites;  but  this  all-conquering 
faith  is  itself  a  divine  endowment.  In  point  of  fact,  it 
b  usually  deferred  till  fatal  sickness  or  utter  decrepi- 
tude has  weaned  the  heart  from  earth,  or  it  is  even 
postponed  to  the  hour  of  dittsulution,  if,  indeed,  it  be 
granted — as  is  generally  assumed,  we  think  rightly — 
that  the  saved  soul  entering  Paradise  must  be,  in  the 
fullest  sense,  ^  cleansed  of  all  sin."  At  whatever  mo- 
ment this  great  change  may  be  fully  achieved,  it  is, 
of  course,  entirely  the  work  of  God — that  is,  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Now  there  are  two  other  and  more  special  offices  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  which  it  is  the  privilege  of  Christians 
to  experience,  accessory  to,  but  not  neoessarily  implied 
in,  any  of  the  three  acts  or  operations  already  specified. 
It  is  these  that  are  the  distinctive  features  of  Christian- 
ity  as  a  personal  religion.  They  were  not  known,  at 
least  not  in  this  precise  form,  to  the  Old-Test  saints. 
They  are  very  nearly  allied  u>  each  other,  and  have 


strong  affinities,  especially  to  regenentkn;  bat  Him 
have  some  peculiar  features  in  both  these  sipeu 
They  are  the  wttneu  of  the  Spirit  and  the  haptim  f>J 
the  Spirit,    The  former  is  the  seal  of  adoption,  and  t^ 
latter  the  earnest  of  the  inheritance.    Iliev  sr  tub 
very  clearly  set  forth  in  Paul's  wiitii^s,  c^Kddf  k 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.     They  are  not  idndcai. 
The  **  witness"  is  objective  and  condusipe ,-  it  looki  lom 
relation  as  children  of  God,  and  is  incapable  of  grov^ 
although  it  may  occasionally  be  somewhat  oUcoRd. 
The  "  baptism"  is  subjective  and  ctofudaHce  ;  it  drinb  ia 
the  luxury  of  the  divine  commonicm,  and  expsodi  br 
successive  impartations.     The  one  is  a  reoogniiioD  sif 
our  relation  to  God,  the  other  our  enjc^meot  of  km. 
The  apostle  seems  to  have  expressed  tiieir  mad 
correlation  in  an  admirable  figure — **  We  all,  witb  opeo 
face  beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lotd.  i» 
changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  gfeiT,en& 
as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord"  (2  Cor.  tii.  18). 

We  have  said  that  these  two  great  bksinngB  pn^a- 
\y  attend  the  conversion  of  the  souL  We  think  tkt 
would  alwa3rr  accompany  it  simultaneoasly  if  the  ab- 
ject were  duly  instructed  to  expect  them.  Boi  k 
point  of  fact  there  often  is  an  interval,  somctiflKS  i 
considerable  one,  between  that  event  awl  these.  We 
are  not  sure  that  the  "  witness"  and  tbe  **  bapciso'  max 
not  themselves  be  occasionally  separated  I7  a  Vxfp 
or  shorter  interval  of  time.  Certainlv  dmdv  beBerei 
do  not  immediately  enter  into  the  assurance  of  sda^ 
tion,  and  it  is  quite  as  certain  that  very  raaov  bw 
little,  if  anything,  for  a  long  time  or  for  all  their  )sm, 
of  the  true  baptism  of  the  Spirit. 

6.  It  is  proper  that  we  should,  if  possible,  dismoiss* 
a  little  more  dosely  stiU.  In  describing,  as  wefl  ti  f* 
may,  in  a  last  analjniis,  this  ^'bapitsm,'*  we  prembe,'^ 
course,  that  only  by  actual  experience  can  it  be  tnk 
apprehended.  Spiritual  things  are  spiritoally  dis«zae4 
(1  Cor.  ii,  14),  and  only  they  who  nre  taught  of  God  ^ 
the  Holy  Ghost  can  understand  the  deep  things  of  tk 
Spirit.  In  the  gracious  economy  of  the  Gospel  tbb  gi': 
is  the  common  privil^^  of  believers,  givii^  femv  9 
the  heart,  earnestness  to  tbe  life,  and  unctkxi  to  tk 
words  in  divine  things.  By  virtue  of  this  eodomves'. 
prayer  is  ^hanged  from  a  cold  and  formal  rootiu  t&  1 
living  and  spontaneous  intercourse ;  heavm  becDoa  1 
present  reality,  instead  of  a  dim  prospect ;  Christ  dvrSi 
in  the  heart,  and  not  merely  reigns  over  iL  These  a  1 
glow,  a  joy,  a  freedom,  in  all  the  feelings,  looks,  awl  seu 
of  the  possessor  of  this  gift  that  shows  be  hs»  fam> 
peace,  rest,  and  satisfaction.  Tbe  emotions  may  not  t^ 
ways  rise  to  rapture ;  they  may  at  times  be  crtn  ^ 
pressed  to  grief;  but  there  will  be  a  sweetnMS  a  1^ 
row  itself,  and  a  gladness  in  the  very  humilistiDa.  ^f 
the  company  of  Jesus  wiB  still  be  realized.  Is  »*- 
word,  it  is  the  sunshine  of  the  elder  brother's  pKK«^ 
in  the  soul  that  makes  all  the  difference  b^vees  t^ 
spiritually  unbaptized  servant  of  God  and  tbe  bi|iti^- 
son.  This  baptism  is  especially  evident  in  sessse  <^ 
revival,  to  which,  indeed,  it  often  holds  the  dauUe  nh> 
tion  of  cause  and  effect,  not  only  enabling  befieren  c 
enjoy  such  "refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  hari 
but  e^)ecially  qualifying  tbem  Tor  useful  labors  si  mc^ 
times.  A  word  uttered  under  the  inspiration  of  asd  1 
baptism  is  often  more  effectual  in  reaching  tbe  beet 
btith  of  believers  and  unbelievers  than  a  sermoo  viib- 
out  it.  Indeed,  the  success  of  all  human  eIRirts  is  iht 
line  depends  almost  wholly  upon  the  presence  sod  ex- 
tent of  thiA  power. 

6.  It  will  not  be  inferred,  as  has  ahesdv  bees  @- 
timsted,  that  such  baptisms  are  limited  to  any  spcot 
times  or  places  or  occasions.  They  may  ooae  is  tte 
solitary  and  silent  meditation  of  the  closet;  bat  v« ^ 
lieve  that  they  are  more  frequently  experienced  in  t» 
social  exercises  of  **■  the  communion  of  ssinta."  IV 
are  various  in  both  form  and  d^ree,  and  may  oftn  i' 
repeated,  until  tbe  soul  at  length  becomes  "  fidl  of  £>\ 
and  of  God." 
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This  baptinn  is  neithw  the  same  with  entire  sancti- 
cation,  nor  is  the  latter  the  invariable  result  of  the 
cperienoe  of  the  former.  Some  may  bare,  perhaps 
nwittingly,  bat  not  therefore  harmlessly,  confounded 
le  two  onder  the  vague  name  of  **  the  second  bless- 
ig."  This  is  rather  the  doorway,  the  roadway,  to  that 
calted  attainment.  Multitudes,  it  must  be  believed, 
re  walking  in  its  light  and  peace  and  joy  who  are, 
evertheless,  conscious  of  numerous  spiritual  fiulings, 
ho  may  even,  though  not  of  necessity,  be  overcome 
Y  temptation  and  fall  into  momentary — never  into  de- 
berate — sin.  But  if  they  abide  in  the  Spirit,  they  are 
nabled  by  divine  grace  immediately  to  take  hold  upon 
le  Great  Restorer,  and  to  taste  anew  the  *'  mystic  joys 
r  penitence,**  and  to  rejoice  anew  in  the  power  of  sav- 
ig  grace.  All  those  who  thus  faithfully  hold  on  to 
hrist  by  the  Spirit  will  at  length  prove  completely 
ictorioos,  and  will  be  enabled  to  shout  on  earth  as  well 
9  in  heaven  their  triumph  over  every  inward  and  out- 
ward foe.    See  SpiRrruAL  Gifts. 

SPIRIT,  Grieving  or  Quemchino  the,  is  a  phrase 
bat  occasionally  occurs  in  Scripture,  and  is  often  re- 
eated  in  Christian  literature. 

1.  To  "  quench  the  Spirit'*  (1  Thess.  v,  19)  is  a  meta- 
horical  expression  easily  understood.  The  Spirit  may 
c  quenched  (1)  by  forcing,  as  it  were,  that  divine  agent 
0  withdraw  from  us,  by  sin,  irregularity  of  manners,  van- 
ty,  avarice,  n^ligence,  or  other  crimes  contrary  to  cbar- 
ty,  truth,  peace,  and  his  other  gifts  and  qualifications. 
2.)  The  Spirit  might  have  been  quenched  by  such  ac- 
ions  as  caused  God  to  take  away  his  supernatural  gifts 
ind  favors,  such  as  prophecy,  the  gift  of  tongues,  the 
^  of  healing,  etc  For  though  these  gifts  were  of 
nere  grace,  and  God  might  communicate  them  some- 
iroes  to  doubtful  characters,  yet  he  has  often  granted 
hem  to  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  and  has  taken  them 
iway,  to  punish  their  misuse  or  contempt  of  them. 

2.  To  "grieve  the  Spirit*'  (Eph.  iv,  80)  may  also  be 
aken  to  refer  either  to  an  internal  grace,  habitual  or 
ictaal,  or  to  the  miraculous  gifts  with  which  God  fa- 
vored the  primitive  Christians.  We  grieve  the  Spirit 
>f  God  by  withstanding  his  holy  inspirations,  the  mo- 
rons of  his  grace;  or  by  living  in  a  lukewarm  and  in- 
cautious manner;  by  despising  his  gifts,  or  neglecting 
:hem ;  by  abusing  his  favors,  either  out  of  vanity,  curi- 
)sity,  or  indifference.  In  a  contrary  sense  (2  Tim.  i,  6), 
*re  stir  up  the  Spirit  of  God  which  is  in  us  by  the  prac- 
3oe  of  virtue,  by  our  compliance  with  his  inspirations, 
n  fervor  m  his  service,  by  renewing  our  gratitude,  etc 
-Calmet. 

SPIRIT,  pRATiifO  AND  Prbachino  bt.  In  th^  eariy 
^uich  it  was  customary  for  the  people  to  pray  audibly, 
md  that  they  might  pray  in  concert  the  words  were 
tictated  to  them  by  the  deacon.  St.  Chrysostom,  in 
lis  homily  (7th,  p.  68)  on  RomanSf  explaining  the  words 
'the  Spirit  maketh  intercession  with  groanings,"  etc, 
Ays  that  the  gift  of  prayer  was  then  distinguished 
7  the  name  of  the  Spirit,  and  he  that  had  this  gift 
>nyed  for  the  whole  congregation.  But  in  his  own 
ime,  he  says,  the  deacons  prayed  by  ordinary  forms, 
rithout  any  such  immediate  inspiration.  As  to  preach- 
ngt  all  that  the  fathers  pretended  to  from  the  assistance 
)f  the  Spirit  was  only  that  ordinary  assistance  which 
>KQ  may  expect  from  the  concurrence  of  the  Spirit  with 
•lieir  honest  endeavors,  as  a  blessing  upon  their  studies 
UHl  labors.  See  Bingham,  ChrisL  A  rttiq.  bk.  xiii,  ch.  vi, 
|9;bk.xiv,ch.iv,§12. 

SPIRIT,  PaooEsaioN  or.  See  Procession  of  the 
Poly  GuoeT. 

SPIRIT  (Holt),  Sect  of  the,  a  name  for  the  repre- 
itatires  of  a  pantheistic  movement  of  the  12th  century 
^  Prmoe.   The  party  originated  with  Amalric  (q.  v.)  of 
a  teacher  at  Paris.    The  first  germs  of  this  pan- 
mysticism  were  probably  derived  fh>m  the  writ- 
'  of  the  pseudo-Dionysitts  and  of  Erigena.    Amalric 
^^i  that  none  oould  be  saved  who  bdieved  not  that 


he  was  a  member  of  the  body  of  Christ,  Similar  views 
were  entertained  by  David  of  Dinanto  (q.  v.)  and  Si- 
mon (q.  V.)  of  Toumay.  These  opinions  finding  their 
way  among  the  laity,  a  goldsmith  proclaimed  the  ad- 
vent of  the  age  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  when  all  positive  re- 
ligion and  every  outward  form  of  worship  should  cease 
and  God  be  all  in  alL  As  formerly  in  Christ,  so  now  in 
every  believer,  did  God  become  incarnate ;  and  on  this 
ground  the  Christian  was  God  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  Christ  had  been.  These  views  were  condemned 
by  a  synod  held  at  Paris  in  1209,  the  writings  of  Erige- 
na were  reprobated,  and  several  members  of  the  sect  con- 
signed to  the  stake.   See  Kurtz,  Church  Hist,  i,  §  108, 2. 

SPIRIT  (Holy),  Testimony  of.  See  Witness  of 
THE  Holt  Ghost. 

SPIRIT  (Holy),  Work  of.    See  Spirft,  Holt. 

Spirit-rappings.    See  Spiritualism. 

Spirits,  DiscEENiNo  of.  See  Discernino  of 
Spirits. 

Spirits  in  Prison  (1  Pet  Hi,  18-20).  This  topic 
is  introduced  by  the  apostle  in  connection  with  the  suf- 
ferings of  Christians  through  persecution,  as  both  the 
context  preceding  and  that  following  indicate.  Under 
these  sufferings  they  are  encouraged  by  the  example  of 
Christ;  for  although  his  passion  was  vicarious,  as  theirs 
is  not,  still  the  two  are  parallel  in  one  point — namely, 
that  death  in  either  case  is  their  extreme  limit  (ver.  18, 
"  once  suffered  ;**  iv,  1,  "  he  that  hath  suffered  in  the 
flesh  hath  ceased  from  sin**).  Connected  with  this  anal- 
ogy the  apostle  presents  another  which  is  a  favorite 
one  with  Paul  also  (Rom.  viii,  10-18) — namely,  that  the 
death  of  carnality  is  the  revival  of  spirituality,  and 
Christians  are  consoled  in  their  physical  sufferings  by 
this  thought,  which  was  the  ground  -  idea  of  the  Re- 
deemer's passion  (**  suffered  for  sins,  to  bring  us  to 
God**).  This  central  antithesis  is  pithily  expressed  in 
the  last  clause  of  1  Pet.  iii,  18,  "  being  put  to  death  in 
the  flesh,  but  quickened  by  the  Spirit.**  Some  commen- 
tators insist  that  this  should  be  rendered  ^  put  to  death 
in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  m  the  spirit**  (dai^am^ffc 
ftkv  aapKti  Kittonouf^itQ  dk  [rtfi]  irvevfiaTt\  alleging 
that  the  strict  correqxmdence  of  the  clauses  requires 
exact  parallelism  of  construction.  This,  however,  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  far  fh>m  necessary.  The  meaning  of 
the  first  clause  is,  of  conrse,  unequivocaL  Christ  died 
physically.  But  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  in- 
telligible idea  is  conveyed  by  the  expression,  if  parallel, 
Christ  revived  spiritually.  All  the  labored  interpreta- 
tions collected  by  Van  Oosterzee,  in  Lange's  Commenta" 
rjr,  seem  to  us  either  sheer  nonsense  or  pure  transcen- 
dentalism. Nobody  imagines  that  any  human  being, 
much  less  Jesus,  could  cease  to  exist  in  spirit  at  physi- 
cal death,  or  coold  therefore  return  to  life  spiritually. 
This  latter  clause  is  evidently  tantamount  to  the  state- 
ment elsewhere  explicitly  made,  that  the  body  of  Jesus 
was  reanimated  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Rom. 
viii,  11).  As  the  preposition  necessary  in  English  t« 
indicate  this  relation  (**  in"  or  "  by**)  is  not  expressed  in 
the  Greek  (the  simple  dative  being  used),  we  are  at  lib- 
erty to  employ  either  indifferently ;  nor  to  one  thinking 
after  the  Greek  idiom  is  it  necessary  to  distinguish  con- 
sciously between  the  two.  Christ's  death,  like  ours,  is 
stated  as  the  result  of  a  physical  affinity ;  his  resurrec- 
rion  was,  as  ours  is  also  to  be,  the  effect  of  spiritual  re- 
lationships. The  former  ensued  from  his  connection 
with  mortal  flesh,  the  latter  was  accomplished  by  virtoe 
of  his  unity  with  the  Holy  Spirit  We  therefore  obtahi 
a  consistent  sense  by  translating,  *^  being  put  to  death 
by  reason  of  [his]  flesh,  but  quickened  by  reason  of  [his] 
Spirit"  His  physical  constitution  rendered  him  capable 
of  death,  but  his  divinity  was  sure  to  reanimate  him. 
Both  clauses  can  only  have  reference  to  the  palpable 
facts  on  which  the  Gospel  is  founded — the  bodily  death 
and  resurrection  of  Christ 

In  the  next  clause  thb  relation  between  Christ's  hu- 
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maDity  and  diviHity  ia  more  explicitly  expretted  in  the 
Greek  by  the  same  caae  with  a  preposition  (iv  rift),  aiid 
we  therefore  render  in  like  manner,  **  by  virtue  of  which 
[8pirit]  he  went,"  etc.  Here  all  interpreters  recognise 
the  idea  of  a  spiritual  presence  of  Christ,  but  many  ex- 
plain it  as  that  of  his  disembodied  spirit.  This,  again, 
is  to  us  simply  unintelligible,  and  the  added  statement 
of  **  going"  (iropcu^(ic)f  upo"  which  some  lay  special 
stress  as  confirming  the  belief  in  an  actual  visit  to  the 
place  of  departed  spirits,  appears  to  us  to  flatly  contra- 
dict it.  What  sort  of  a  journey  a  disembodied  spirit 
could  make  we  cannot  imagine.  The  only  real  mean- 
ing is,  and  must  be,  that  Christ  was,  in  some  imaginaiy, 
tigurative,  or  representative  sense,  present  at  the  place 
in  question.  Grant  that  this  was  true  by  reason  of  his 
<livine  ubiquity,  and  by  virtue  of  his  special  authority 
on  the  given  occasion,  and  all  becomes  clear,  consistent, 
and  intelligible.  But  to  suppose  or  insist  that  the  pres- 
ence in  question  was  merely  that  of  a  ghost  is  to  rele- 
gate the  whole  transaction  to  the  sphere  of  the  unknown, 
if  not  unknowable. 

But  the  main  question  is,  who  were  **  the  spirits  in 
prison"  to  whom  he  ** preached?"  That  they  were  the 
antediluvians  doomed  to  destruction  by  the  flood  seems 
exegetically  certain  from  the  context,  and  is  generally 
conceded.  The  disputed  point  is,  at  what  time  are  they 
spoken  of  here ;  while  yet  living,  or  after  their  death  ? 
If  the  transaction  were  a  real  one,  and  not  a  mere  phan- 
tasm, it  seems  to  us,  and  it  has  seemed  also  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  Church  at  large,  that  the  former  oidy  can 
IHMsibly  be  meant.  Here  is  a  well-known  historical  fact, 
and  the  context  evidently  refers  to  it  as  such— namely, 
that  Nosh  preached  to  the  antediluvians  **  while  the  ark 
was  a-pre|)aring."  We  see  no  mystery  or  diflkulty  here 
whatever.  But  to  understand  **  prison"  to  be  Hades, 
Sheol,  or  the  place  of  departed  spirits,  is  wholly  unwar- 
ranted by  the  context,  and  is  repugnant  to  all  that  we 
know  of  that  abode  of  the  lost.  It  is  in  vain  to  appeal 
to  the  particles  **  sometime"  (irort)  and  "  also"  {xat)  in 
support  of  this  purgatorial  notion ;  they  require  no  such 
allusion^  but  simply  indicate  that  the  event  in  question 
was  anterior  to  the  present  time,  and  in  some  respects  a 
parallel  case.  The  analc^cy  is  substantially  that  above 
indicated  as  underlying  this  whole  paragraph;  and  it  is 
immediately  brought  out  as  consisttng  in  the  fact  of  a 
deliverance  by  means  and  in  the  midst  of  a  seeming 
overthrow.  The  flood  was  the  death  of  the  Old  World, 
and  the  ark  was  its  renaissance.  The  same  thought  is 
in  the  next  verse  expressly  termed  a  *'  figure,"  and  is 
applied  to  baptism  as  an  emblem  of  Christian  redemp- 
tion; and  this  is  there  explicitly  referred  to  Christ*s 
resurrection  from  the  dead  as  its  potential  means.  As 
if  to  prevent  all  possible  misunderstanding,  the  Saviour 
is  there  represented  as  having  passed  (woptv^iis,  again, 
a  bodily  transferral  in  space)  into  the  heavens.  There 
is  not  a  word  about  his  descent  cul  i^erot. 

To  sum  up,  then,  it  appears  to  us  clear — and  we  are 
not  to  be  befogged  by  transcendental  speculations  about 
the  assumed  capabilities  of  the  invisible  world — that 
the  preaching  of  Christ  through  Noah  to  his  contempo- 
raries during  the  respite  before  the  flood,  by  virtue  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  is  eminently  appropriate  to  the  course 
of  the  apostle's  argument.  In  illustrating  the  paradox 
of  deliverance  through  destruction,  he  says  that  the 
same  principle  of  mercy  through  Christ  has  prevailed 
in  all  dispensations,  just  as  the  Old  World  had  the  prof- 
fer of  rescue  by  means  of  the  ark,  and  as  some  actually 
embraced  it;  so  the  Gospel  both  now  and  finally  saves 
us  by  a  reconstruction  through  the  seeming  overthrow 
of  its  author.  To  introduce  an  allusion  to  some  pre- 
sumed scene  in  the  other  world  enacted  in  the  short  in- 
terim of  Christ's  burial,  and  from  which  nothing  seems 
to  have  resulted,  is  wholly  gratuitous  and  irrelevant,  not 
to  say  nugatory  and  j^erile.  Nobody  uninfected  with 
Boroish  superstition,  we  apprehend,  would  have  orig- 
inated so  bald  and  yet  so  bold  an  interpretation.  See 
Hell,  Descknt  u(Ta    See  (besides  the  various  com- 


mentaries, and  the  nsonographs  cited  by  Dana,  WMerk 
p.  768),  Joum.  of  Sac  fM.  Jan.  1859;  Oct.  1860;  Ch. 
Review,  July,  1867 ;  Bibliotk.  Sac  Jan.  1862 ;  Stw-Eaf^ 
IcMier,  Oct.  1872;  A-Mneton  iter.  April,  1875 ;  BriLmi 
For.  Ev.  Ret.  Jan.  1876. 

Spirits,  Unclean  (irv€v/mra  amii^apTa)^  a  fn- 
qnent  term  in  Scripture  for  unholy  angeb  (Matt.  z.  1. 
etc).    See  the  Chrittian  Remembrancer,  Jul}',  1862.  Set 

DjKMON. 

Spiritual  {rvtviiarutoQ,  which  in  dassical  Gnck 
is  opposed  to  hodiig,  Plutarch,  De  S<met.  389)  denocct 
in  New-Test,  usage,  (a)  belonging  to  the  Holy  8f^ 
(Rom.  i,  11 ;  xv,  27 ;  1  Cor.  ii,  13 ;  ix,  11 ;  xiL,  1,  7;  xir, 
1,  87;  Eph.  i,  3);  or  (6)  determined  or  influenced  W 
the  Holy  Spirit  (1  Cor.  iii,  1 ;  xiv,  87;  GaL  vi,  1),  waA 
as  **  spiritual  songs"  (Eph.  v,  19;  CoL  iii,  16).  L  eu  in- 
spired ;  a  "  spiritual  house"  (CoL  i,  9),  not  angdic,  oar 
unmanufactured,  but  composed  of  stones  viWfied  by  the 
Spirit  (comp.  Eph.  ii.  22),  like  *^  spiritual  sacrifices'  (I 
Pet.  ii,  5);  '*  spiritual  food  and  drink"  (1  Cor.  x,3X  i-e- 
nourishment  aflTorded  by  the  Spirit  (the  ''spiiuaal 
Rock,"  Dent,  viii,  15;  xxxii,  4),  and  not  in  an  orcfiDSJT 
way  (comp.  Exod.  xvii,  6).  See  Cremer,  Ijerioom  o/tkt 
JV.-r.  Grteky  s.  v.     See  Spiritual-siixi>kd2ikss. 

The  expression  **  spiritual  body"  {autfia  iryfvftanMr, 
pneumatic  body),  used  in  1  Cor.  xv.  44  to  describe  tbe 
resurrection  state,  appears  at  first  sight  a  palpable  ««- 
tradiction  of  terms;  but  it  b  inter|)reted  by  the  antiik- 
esis  there  made  with  the  ^  natural  body^  {a^tfUL  inrj/t- 
kSv,  psjfckic  boify).  The  apostle  uses  these  terms  in  ibe 
same  epistle  (ii,  14, 15)  to  distinguish  the  unref^enerste 
man  from  the  Christian,  as  being  changed  from  hk 
fleshly  condition  to  a  heavenly  one  by  tbe  Divine 
Spirit.  In  the  resurrection  body,  accordingly,  tbex 
words  denote  the  contrast  between  the  esrthlv,  decsr- 
ing,  and  sin-stained  costume  of  th^soul  here  and  its  ce* 
lesiial,  immortal,  and  purified  state  hereafter.  This  is 
plain  likewise  from  the  kindred  antithesis  of  tbe  coo- 
text  (^corruption  .  .  .  inaomiption,**  *^dbfaoiK>r  .  .  . 
glor}*,"  '^ weakness  .  .  .  power,"  "earthy  .  .  .  heaves- 
ly**).  We  are  not  taught,  therefore,  to  look  for  an  ethe- 
real, aerial,  or  sublimated  body  in  the  other  life,  but 
one  of  bona-Jide  matter,  subsuntial  as  at  fneseot,  al- 
though transfigured  by  a  divine  and  heavenly  ^0ct. 
See  Kksurrection. 

Spiiltaal  Communion  is  tbe  mental  art  of 
holding  communion  with  our  blessed  Savioor  aad  to 
saints,  either  in  the  sacrament  of  the  eucbarist,  or  is 
any  other  religious  service.     See  Commi:3«iok. 

Bpiritaal  Corporation  is  one  tbe  merobcn  tf 
which  are  entirely  spiritual  persona,  as  bishops.,  sic^ 
deacons,  parsons,  and  vicars,  who  are  mde  corpontjo«: 
also  deans  and  chapters,  as  formeriy  abbots  and  ooo- 
vents,  are  bodies  aggrtgaic—hbn,  GIm  oflMur^  Tom, 
s,  V. 

Spiritual  (or  Eccr^RsiAfmcAL)  Coorta  are  those 
having  Jurisdiction  in  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  mactvA 
Besides  the  courts  of  Archdkaoon  (q.  v.)  and  AacHfcs 
(q.  v.),  they  are  the  following : 

1.  The  Court  of  A  ugmemtatum  was  created  in  T* 
Henry  VIII  for  determining  suits  and  controrenies  re- 
lating to  monasteries  and  abbey  lands.  Tbe  coon  «ss 
dissolved  by  Parliament,  1  queen  Mary.  The  Aap- 
menution  Officr,  however,  still  exists,  in  which  tbdt 
are  a  variety  of  valuable  records  connected  with  hfdi 
formerly  belonging  to  monasteries  and  abbersi 

2.  The  Bi$hop'8  or  Contiatory  Co^rt  is  held  ia  the 
cathedral  of  each  diocese  for  the  trial  of  eodesiastieBl 
causes  within  that  diooeae. 

8.  The  Court  of  Consci^mce  or  Rf^nests  (Curia  0»- 
tdaUim)  wasere^ed  in  9  Henry  VIII  in  Loadaa,sal 
an  act  of  comoton  council  then  appointed  comaoisMos- 
ers  to  sit  in  the  court  twice  a  week  to  deteimiae  si 
matters  between  dtizena  and  freemen  of  Loodsa  it 
which  the  debt  or  damage  was  under  forty  shiJfiQj|k> 
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!*hi8  act  of  ooramon  council  was  confirmed  by  1  James 
3y  this  the  court  issues  its  summons,  the  commis- 
ioners  examine  on  oath«  anil  decide  by  summary  proo- 
98,  making  such  orders  touching  debts  **  as  they  should 
ind  to  stand  to  equity  and  good  conscience."  The 
ommisaioners  may  commit  to  prison  fw  disobedience 
f  their  summons.  Various  subsequent  acts  have  legu- 
ited  and  extended  these  powers. 

4w  The  Court  of  High  CommistioH  originated  in  the 
id  of  Supremacy,  passed  in  1559,  which  empowered 
[ueen  £lizabeth  to  choose  commissioners  who  might 
xercise  supreme  jurisdiction  in  spiritual  or  ecclesiasti- 
al  matters.  The  court  so  formed  claimed  a  pre-emi- 
tence  oyer  the  ordinary  courts  of  the  bishops.  The 
ack  and  other  means  of  torture  were  weapons  confided 
(>  them.  They  were  bound  by  no  rules  or  precedents 
n  reoei\nng  evidence  or  in  imposing  penalties,  but  acted 
IS  they  pleased,  and  soon  became  odious  as  a  terrific 
ind  lawless  inquisition.  In  1610  a  court  of  this  nature 
vas  erected  by  Janles  YI  in  Scotland,  and  re-erected  in 
G64y  the  last  consisting  of  nine  prelates  and  thirty-five 
ay  men.  It  was  armed  with  highest  authority,  and 
lad  a  military  force  at  its  command.  It  had  also  an 
organized  espionage,  vrith  agents  everywhere.  It  ruined 
nany  financially  by  the  heavy  fines  imposed,  banished 
>thera  to  unhealthy  districts,  and  even  sold  some  as 
tlavea. 

6.  The  Court  of  Faadties  belongs  to  the  archbishop 
>f  Canterbury.  Its  power  is  to  grant  dispensations  for 
;he  marriage  of  persons  without  the  publication  of 
>ann«,  to  ordain  a  deacon  under  the  canonical  age,  to 
>nable  a  son  to  succeed  his  father  in  a  benefice,  or  one 
[person  to  hold  two  or  more  benefices  incompatible  with 
sach  other. 

6.  The  Court  of  Prerogative  is  held  at  Doctors'  Com- 
[uona,  in  London,  in  which  all  wills  and  testaments  are 
proved,  and  administrations  granted  on  the  estates  of 
persons  dying  intestate,  etc 

7.  The  Court  of  TeimU  is  that  portion  of  the  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Session  that  administer  the  law  as  to 
the  revenues  of  the  Scottish  Established  Church. 

Meetings  of  Session,  Presbytery,  Synod,  and  General 
Assembly  are  usually  termed  Courts, 

Spirltaal  Gifts  (rd  irv€Vfiaruea  suppl.  xoptV/xa- 
rd)j  a  phrase  used  to  denote  those  endowments  which 
were  conferred  on  persons  in  the  primitive  Church,  and 
which  were  manifested  in  acts  and  utterances  of  a  su- 
pernatural kind.  The  phrase  is  taken  from  1  Cor.  xii, 
1,  where  the  words  9r€f>j  twv  irvivfiariKiHv  are  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.  '^concerning  spiritual  gifts."  The  accu- 
racy of  this  rendering  is  generally  admitted ;  for,  though 
some  would  take  irvevfutriK&v  as  masculine,  and  under- 
stand it,  as  in  xiv,  87,  of  persons  spiritually  endowed, 
the  tenor  of  the  entire  passage  shows  that  it  Is  of  the 
gifts  themselves,  and  not  of  the  parties  endowed  with 
them,  that  the  apostle  speaks  in  this  chapter  (comp. 
xiv,  I).  It  is  from  the  apostle's  statements  in  this  chap- 
ter that  our  information  concerning  the  spiritual  gifts 
of  the  primitive  Church  is  chiefly  drawn. 

1.  The  first  thing  to  be  noted  is  what  may  be  called 

the  fundamental  condition  and  test  of  these  gifts.    This 

is  the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord.     **  I 

give  you  to  understand,"  says  the  apostle, "  that  no  man 

speaking  by  the  Spirit  of  God  calleth  Jesus  accursed :  and 

that  no  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord  but  by  the 

Holy  Ghost"  (1  Cor.  xii,  8).    The  denunciation  of  Jesus 

as  an  impostor,  whether  that  came  forth  in  the  shape 

of  an  imprecation  (ecrrctf  ava^tfia)  or  in  the  shape  of 

an  assertion  (ecrnv  dva^ffta)^  having  reference  to  his 

having  died  as  one  accursed  (comp.  GaL  iii,  13),  proved 

sufficiently  that  the  party  uttering  it  was  not  under  the 

influence  of  the  Spirit;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 

recognition  of  Jesus  as  the  Lord — i.  e.  the  admission  of 

his  Messianic  claims  and* the  submission  to  his  supreme 

authority  —  formed  the  antithesis  to  this,  and  was  a 

proof  that  the  party  was  under  the  power  of  the  Holy 

Ghost.     The  primary  condition,  then,  of  the  possession 


of  spiritual  gifts  was  sincere  adherence  to  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah.  Apart  from  this  there  might  be  the  arts  of 
the  magician  or  soothsayer,  but  no  effects  produced  by 
the  Spirit  of  God. 

2.  The  source  of  these  spiritual  gifts  was  God's  grace, 
and  the  agent  by  whom  they  were  produced  was  the 
Holy  Ghost.  They  were  x<*P*<ff^^'''af  or  grace -gijU; 
and  the  apostle  expressly  says  that  amid  diversity  of 
gifts  it  is  one  and  the  same  Spirit  by  whom  they  are 
bestowed,  ami  amid  diventity  of  sen'ices  it  is  one  and 
the  same  I»rd  by  whom  they  are  appointed,  and  amid 
diversity  of  operations  it  b  one  God  who  energizes  all 
in  all  (1  Cor.  xii,  4-6). 

8.  When  the  apostle  speaks  here  of  xaphfiaray  Sia- 
Koviatj  and  Ivipyrjfiaraf  the  inquiry  is  suggeste<l  how 
these  three  expressions  are  to  be  taken.  Are  they  in- 
tende<l  to  mark  off  three  distinct  classes  of  spiritual 
gifts?  or  do  they  describe  the  same  objects  untler  dif- 
ferent aspects?  or  is  the  first  the  generic  class  under 
which  the  other  two  are  subsumed  as  species?  Each 
of  these  views  has  found  advocates.  The  Greek  fathers 
generally  regard  them  as  simply  different  names  for  the 
same  object  (comp.  Chrysostom,  ad  loc\  but  most  re- 
cent writers  regard  them  as  relating  to  distinct  classes. 
(For  different  classifications  on  this  principle,  see  Aqui- 
nas, Summa  TheoL  ii,  2,  qu.  171 ;  Estius,  On  1  Cor, xii; 
Olshausen  on  do.,  etc)  The  objection  to  all  the  ar- 
rangements on  this  principle  is  that  they  are  all  more 
or  less  arbitrary,  so  that  what  is  placed  by  one  undef 
one  head  is  with  equal  plausibility  placed  by  another 
under  another.  The  opinion  that  Charisma  is  the  ge- 
nus of  which  DuUconiai  and  £nergimata  are  species  is 
open  to  the  objection  that  to  make  diakoniai  a  kind  of 
charisma  is  somewhat  forced ;  and,  besides,  it  does  not  ac- 
cord with  the  parallelized  structure  of  the  apostle's  state- 
ment, which  plainly  makes  these  three  objects  collateral 
with  each  other.  The  opinion  which  has  most  in  its 
favor  is  that  we  have  here  only  one  object  presented 
under  different  aspects.  On  this  principle  the  three 
classes  may  be  arranged  thus:  These  endowments  of 
the  primitive  Church  are,  (1)  Gijis  o/fUvine  grace,  as 
the  principle  of  the  new  life  which,  with  its  manifold 
capabilities,  is  communicated  by  the  indwelling  Spirit 
of  God ;  (2)  Ministries,  as  means  by  which  one  member 
serves  for  the  benefit  of  others ;  and  (3)  Operations,  ff- 
feds,  by  which  the  charismata  manifest  their  active 
power.  This  seems  a  highly  probable  explanation  of 
the  apostle's  words;  nor  do  we  see  the  harshness  in  it 
of  which  Kliog,  from  whom  we  have  taken  it,  com- 
plains. 

4.  Side  by  side  with  this  parallel  arrangement  of  the 
gifts,  the  apostle  places  in  another  series  of  parallels  the 
agency  by  which  each  of  these  is  pruiluced  and  sua> 
tained.     The  two  series  may  be  tabulated  thus: 

ChnriKmata  (^ven  bv)  the  Spirit. 
Mluit>triet>  (directed  by)  the  Lord. 
Effects  produced  by  the  Father. 

In  the  first  two  of  these  parallel  propositions  there  is  an 
ellipsis  of  the  verb ,  but  this  the  mind  naturally  supplies 
from  the  analogy  of  the  last  in  which  the  verb  is  enuiv> 
ciated  (see  Henderson,  On  Inspiration,  p.  181). 

5.  It  has  appeared  to  some  that  there  is  a  correspond- 
ence between  the  gifts  enumerated  in  1  Cor.  xii,  8-10  ami 
the  Church  olBoes  enumerated  in  ver.  28  (Horsley,  Ser- 
mons, xiv.  Appendix).  The  number  of  both  is  the  same; 
there  are  nine  gifts  and  nine  offices.    But  beyond  thid 

^the  correspondence  only  very  partially  exists,  and  in 
order  to  give  it  even  a  semblance  of  existing  through- 
out, not  only  must  very  fanciful  analogies  be  traced,  but 
some  palpable  errors  in  interpretation  committed  (Hen- 
derson, On  Inspiration,  p.  183). 

6.  The  suggestion  of  Boza  that  the  enumeration  of 
gifts  in  1  Cor.  xii, 8-10  is  divided  into  c<M»r<tinate  groups 
distinguished  by  the  pronouns  if  fih;  ver.  8;  irf-ptft  rr^ 
ver.  9;  irf'p^  St,  ver.  10,  has  been  very  generally  ft»l- 
lowed  by  interpreters.  Hence  Meyer  arranges  them  iu 
the  following  scheme: 
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I.  ChftrlBiiit  which  relate  to  int^UetwU  power.    1,  \6- 

II.  Chansms  which  are  conditioned  by  furoie  faith 
{Olaubefutheroitmus).  1.  The  wivrtt  ilvelf ;  9.  The  opera- 
tlou  or  this  in  aet—tL  Idfiara;  b.  Svvnuen ;  S.  The  upemtlon 
of  this  in  word,  wpo^nr^ia ;  4.  The  eriHe(U  operation  of 

thlf,  ittiKptotv  wvtvfliirttv, 

IIL  Charisma  relating  to  the  f\&<rvat,  "L  Speaking  with 
tongues ;  2.  Interpreting  of  tougnea. 

Henderwn  adopts  sabetantiilly  the  same  arrange- 
inent  {Inspiration,  p.  185  sq.),  like  Meyer,  laying  atrees 
on  the  use  of  the  pronoun  kriptft  in  place  of  oXX^i  by  the 
apostle  in  his  enumeration  (**  kr§p^f^  is  selected  beoiuse  a 
distinct  class  follows ;  only  thus  can  we  account  for  the 
apostle's  not  proceeding  with  dXAy^** — Meyer;  comp. 
Tittmann,  Synomfwu,  ii,  28).  To  all  such  attempts  at 
classification  De  Wette  objecU:  (I.)  That  ^  /liv,  irifn^ 
Si,  irkptft  ii,  do  not  stand  in  relation  to  each  other,  but 
iripfft  Si  is  always  opposed  to  the  nearest  preceding 
£\Xtft  Sk,  so  that  neither  can  the  one  denote  the  genus 
nor  the  other  the  species.  (2.)  If  anything  could  mark  a 
division,  it  would  be  the  repeated  leard  rb  abrb  irvtv^a, 
iv  r<fi  aurtfi  irv,,  with  the  concluding  irAvra  Si  ravra 
of  1  Cor.  xii,  IL ;  but  even  thus  we  should  gain  nothing, 
f«>r  in  ver.  10  heten^neous  objects  are  united.  (8.)  There 
is  no  reason  to  expect  a  dassitication,  for  the  enumeration 
is  not  complete  (see  ver.  28).  (4.)  The  classification  pro- 
posed (by  Meyer)  is  in  itself  unsatisfactory ;  plainly  the 
speaking  with  tongues  is  more  closely  akin  to  prophesy- 
ing than  to  gifts  of  healing;  and,  as  Kling  observes,  the 
SiaKphu^  trvevfidrutv  and  the  ipfiriv^ia  yXunnr^v  re- 
late to  the  understanding,  and  not  to  heroic  faith.  In 
these  reasons  there  is  much  force;  and  though  the 
apostle's  arrangement  has  the  aspect  of  a  classified 
scheme,  we  feel  constrained  to  conclude  with  Kling 
that  we  must  leave  it  undecided  wheth^  and  how  they 
can  be  classified.  Neander,  followed  by  Billroth  and 
Olshausen  substantially,  without  insisting  on  the  apos- 
tle's words,  contents  himself  with  the  obvious  division 
of  these  chansms  into  two  great  classes — the  one  of 
which  embraces  such  gifts  as  manifest  themselves  by 
word,  and  the  other  such  as  manifest  themselves  by 
deed ;  and  each  of  these  preaenta  two  subordinate  dass^ 
determined  by  the  relation  of  the  man's  own  mental  cult- 
ure and  capacity  to  the  working  on  him  of  the  Spirit, 
so  that  in  a  man  of  high  culture  and  intellectual  power 
the  Xoyoc  yvbHnutt  would  be  manifested,  while  to  one 
of  less  culture  the  Holy  Spirit  would  come  with  a  pow- 
er which  overwhelms  his  self-conscioumess  and  makes 
him  the  almost  mechanical  utterer  of  what  does  not  pass 
through  the  medium  of  his  own  intelligence  {ApastoL 
Zeitalt.  i,  174  sq.  [Kng.  transL  i,  132]). 

7.  Taking  in  order  as  they  stand  in  the  text  the  gifts 
enumerated,  we  have — 

(I.)  The  Word  of  Wisdom  (\6yoc  oo^iao)  and  the 
Word  of  Knowledge  (Xciyoc  yvwnu^),  AoyoQ  is  used 
here,  as  frequently  elsewhere  in  the  New  Test.,  a8=ser- 
fTio,  discourse,  utterance.  To  oopia  and  yv&ot^  various 
meanings  have  been  attached.  A  common  explanation 
is  that  (TOi^a  Is  the  practical  and  yv^<ng  the  theoretical 
or  speculative  presentation  of  truth ;  but  this,  though 
adopted  by  Neander,  Olshausen,  and  others,  as  well  as 
the  antithetical  opinion  advanced  by  Bengel,  Storr,  Ko- 
seumtlller,  etc,  that  oo^a  is  the  theoretical  and  yKukric 
the  practical,  is  sufliciently  refuted  by  the  consideration 
that  the  practical  and  the  theoretical  apprehension  and 
exposition  of  the  truth,  merely  as  such,  cannot  be  prop- 
erly regarded  as  coming  among  the  miraculous  gifts  of 
the  Spirit;  such  attainments  are  not  rard  irvev/<a  in 
the  sense  in  which  Paul  uses  that  phrase  here.  Meyer 
makes  oo^a  the  higher  Christian  wisdom  as  such ;  yv&- 
(Ttc  the  speculative,  deeper,  more  penetrating  knowledge 
of  it;  while  Estius  reverses  this,  making  Xoyoc  oo^ia^ 
''gratiam  de  lis  quie  ad  doctrinam  religionis  ac  pietatis 
spectant  diaserendi  ex  causis  suprerois,"  and  \6yo^  yvcu- 
otiaq  **  gn^tia  disserendi  de  rebus  Christianie  religionis 
ex  lis  qu»  sunt  humanse  scientiie  aut  experientiie,"  i.  e. 
of  bringing  principles  of  human  philosophy  or  facta  of 


human  experience  to  bear  on  the  illnstratiioa  oTdiTine 
tnith.    Henderson  takes  ao^a  to  be  comprehcnave  of 
**  the  sublime  truths  of  the  Goapel  directlj  lereaM  ts 
the  apostles,  of  which  the  Xoyoc  was  the  aupeniafri 
ability  rightly  to  communicate  them  to  otlMssf*  aadl?^ 
yvitvkJQ  the  posaesnon  by  divine  oonmnmicntioB  eC**aa 
exact  and  competent  knowledge  of  the  truths  which  God 
had  already  revealed  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
prophets  and  apostles,  in  oonsequeoce  of  which  those 
who  possessed  it  became  qualified,  independeotlT  cf 
the  use  of  all  ordinary  means,  forthwith  to  teach  the 
Church"  (p.  188  sq.).     Osiander  makes  mn^a  the  ap- 
prehension of  divine  truth  in  its  totality,  of  the  o^ 
and  purpoaes  of  God,  of  the  plan  mud  work  of  redenp- 
tion,  of  the  revelation  of  aalvation  through  Christ  ia  ta 
connection,  its  divine  system  and  organism ;  and  yrim^ 
the  penetrating  knowledge  of  particulars  given  brGod, 
with  their  inward  appropriation  and  experience  (Jeha 
vi,  69 ;  xvii,  8 ;  PhiL  ii'^  8).     This  last  seems  to  be,  oa 
the  whole,  the  least  arbitrary  and  most  probable  iatcr- 
pretation,  it  being  of  course  kept  in  view  that  the  t^ 
prehension  and  experience  of  divine  truth,  whether  as 
a  whole  or  in  its  parts,  as  well  as  the  power  of  givng 
this  forth  in  discourse,  is  not  such  as  mere  homn  in- 
telligence and  study  oould  attain,  but  such  aa  was  cara 

(2.)  Faiik  (xi(mc)^-All  are  agreed  that  this  caBooi 
be  understood  of  that  faith  which  saves — ^juaufyiag 
faith;  and  most  regard  it  as  n.fidm  vtiracmlosa,  such 
as  our  Lord  speaks  of  (Matt,  xvii,  20 ;  xxi,  21),  and  ^ 
which  Paul  refers  (1  Cor.  xiii,  2) — a  firm  pcrsuaaasB 
that  on  fitting  occasions  the  divine  power  would  be  pst 
forth  to  work  miracles.  Meyer  thinks  this  too  narrow, 
because  under  nioriQ  are  ranked  not  only  ia/ucra  aad 
SwdfiiiQ,  but  also  irpo^rfia  and  BioKpivuc  "rrtvpo' 
Ttav.  He  would  therefore  understand  by  wionc  hen 
''a  high  degree  of  faith  in  Christ — a  faith -heroisa 
whose  operation  in  some  was  in  healings,  etc^  M 
however,  such  faith  in  Christ  must  mean  fiuth  in  hio 
as  the  risen  Lord,  the  source  of  miractilons  powir. 
whether  exercised  in  healing  diseases  or  in  uttenooef 
of  knowledge,  this  opinion  seems  to  reaolve  itaelf  istd 
a  substantial  identity  with  the  oth^. 

(8.)  Gifts  ofHeaiiMgs  (xap.  iafiart^^ — ^Tbis  all  are 
agreed  in  understanding  as  the  power  of  heaHag  di»- 
ea^  directly  without  the  aid  of  therapentie  appUcaiiaB& 
The  plural  is  used  to  indicate  the  variety  of  diseases,  aad 
the  various  gifts  of  healing  them  possessed  in  the  ChoicL 

(4.)  Worldly  of  Powers  {IvipyiifuSvs^fumvy — ^Thi 
is  generally  referred  to  the  working  of  miraides  «f  i 
higher  kind  than  the  healing  of  disease — miracles  vhidi 
consist  not  in  the  performing  without  means  what 
may  effect,  but  in  the  performance  of  what  no 
can  effect,  such  as  the  raising  of  the  dead,  the  exordaa. 
of  dieroons,  the  infiiction,  by  a  word,  of  death  as  a  pi»- 
ishment,  etc 

(6.)  Prophecy  (irpo^Tfia)^ — ^Thia  refers  not  to  or- 
dinary religious  discourses  for  the  edificatiofi  of  the 
Church,  but  to  such  a  forth-speaking  of  the  miod  of 
God  in  relation  to  truth,  duty,  or  coming  events  aa  the 
inward  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  mind  may  pro- 
duce (Chrysost.  6  npo^revwv  irdvra  <hr6  rmt  aytf 
fiaroi:  ^tyyerai).  That  the  gift  of  predicting  fittaR 
events  was  possessed  in  the  early  Church,  we  see  fron 
such  instances  as  Acts  ii,  27,  28;  xxi,  11,  etc;  bat  tht 
TTfyofiiTiia  of  the  New  Test,  does  not  generally  relate  t* 
this :  it  usually  has  reference  to  the  utterance  of  doo 
' trine  given  by  revelation  from  God  (comp.  1  Cor.  xi,$: 
xiv,  26-88,  etc). 

(6.)  Disceminffs  of  Spirits  (SioKpiouc  wvnffadrvi^ 
—From  1  Cor.  xiv,  29  (comp.  1  Theaa.  v,  21 ;  1  John  ir. 
1)  we  learn  that  pnifesscd  prophetic  utteraneea  werei^ 
be  subjected  to  trial,  that  nothing  unchristian  or  UKdi- 
fying  might  pass  under  that  name;  and  it  is  to  thb  th£ 
the  gift«now  before  us  relates.  Even  apostles  wQeU 
seem  to  have  submitted  their  doctrine  to  the  jof^iaeii 
of  these  gifted  critics  (1  Cor.  xiv,  37^ 
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(7.)  Kmda  of  Tonguei  (yivti  yXM99«i»v).— Thftt  this 
refers  to  the  XaXciv  yXkunry  or  yXbkrnaic  which  ex- 
isted in  the  Corinthian  Church,  and  indicates  that  of 
these  yXHcaai  there  were  various  kinds,  is  undoubted ; 
but  in  what  this  gift  consisted  is  a  question  involved 
in  great  difficulty,  and  to  which  very  different  answers 
have  been  given.  We  may  at  once  dismiss  some  of 
these  as  not  deserving  serious  consideration — viz^  1, 
that  of  Bardili  and  £ichhom,  who  take  yXiHtaaa  in  the 
literal  sense  of  tongue^  and  suppose  that  the  XoAciv  was 
a  sort  of  inarticulate  babble,  an  ecstatic  utterance  of 
mere  sounds  made  by  the  t<mgue — an  opinion  which  is 
irreconcilable  with  Uie  idea  of  this  being  a  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  with  the  possibility  of  an  inUrprttatitm  of 
the  sounds  uttered,  with  what  Paul  says  (1  Cor.  xiv,  18), 
and  with  the  use  of  the  plural  in  the  phrase  yXwrvaiQ 
XoXciv;  2,  that  of  Bleek,  who  takes  yXStaoa  in  the 
sense  otffloei — i.  e.  archaic,  poetical,  or  provincial  word 
or  idiom — a  meaning  which  belongs  to  the  technicali- 
ties  of  the  grammarians,  and  is  quite  foreign  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  New  Test. ;  and  3,  that  of  Billroth,  who 
supposes  yXucffa  to  mean  a  composite  language  formed 
of  the  elements  of  various  tongues,  and  in  its  composi- 
tion affording  a  symbol  of  the  uniting  power  and  uni- 
versality of  Christianity — which  is  at  the  best  only  a 
pleasing  fancy.  The  only  two  opinions  worth  consider- 
ing are  the  old  view  that  these  yXiij(T(Tai  were  actual 
foreign  tongues  which  the  gifted  persons  spoke  without 
having  learned  them,  and  the  opinion,  subject  to  va- 
rious modifications,  that  they  were  new  and  divinely 
inspired  utterances  of  a  kind  transcending  the  ordinary 
capacity  and  intelligence  of  men. — Kitto. 

Before  entering  on  the  consideration  of  these  views, 
it  may  be  well  to  state  accurately  the  various  peculiari- 
ties of  this  gift.  These  may  be  gathered  from  the  state- 
ments of  the  apostle.  From  these  we  learn  that  it  was 
a  gia  of  the  Spirit  (L  Cor.  xii,  11,  28,  30) ;  that  it  be- 
longed only  to  some  in  the  Church  (ver.  11,  30);  that 
it  stood  in  some  relation  to  the  gift  of  prophesying — 
wss  inferior  to  it  in  point  of  utility,  but  afforded  greater 
scope  for  display  (xiv,  6,  6,  18,  19) ;  that  it  was  exer- 
cised in  acts  of  prayer  and  praise  (ver.  2, 14, 15, 16, 17) ; 
that  it  was  not  exercised  through  the  medium  of  the 
intelligence  (vovc)*  And  so  was  nnintelligible  without 
an  interpretation,  which  the  party  exercising  it  might 
not  be  capable  of  supplying,  as  it  was  the  result  of  a 
distinct  gift,  which  might  or  might  not  accompany  the 
other  (ver.  5, 6,  13, 16,  23) ;  that  it  might  appear  to  one 
unaccustomed  to  it  a  frenzy  (ver.  28) ;  that  it  had  the 
effect  of  an  instrument  giving  an  uncertain  sound,  or 
was  no  better  than  the  speaking  of  a  barbarian  or  the 
clang  of  a  cymbal  when  not  interpreted  (ver.  7-9;  xiii, 
l);.and  that  its  use  was  to  serve  as  a  sign  (or  evi- 
dence of  God's  presence)  to  those  who  did  not  believe 
(xiv,  22). 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  former  of  the  two  opinions 
above  noticed:  those  who  hold  this  to  be  yXwrtra  in 
the  sense  of  kmguage  support  their  opinion  by  an  ap- 
peal to  our  Lord's  promise  to  his  disciples  that,  as  a 
sign  of  his  presence  with  them,  they  should  speak 
with  new  tongues  (Kaivoic  yXuHt&aiQ^  Mark  xvi,  17), 
and  to  the  occurrences  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  when 
the  apostles  spake  with  other  tongues  (tripaic  yX.', 
Acts  ii,  4  sq.).  It  seems  altogether  probable  that  the 
event  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  a  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  of  Christ  to  his  disciples,  and  if  we  assume  (as 
the  narrative  seems  to  intimate)  that  on  that  occasion 
the  apostles  did  receive  the  faculty  of  speaking  foreign 
tongues  through  the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  there  is  great 
plausibility  in  the  conclusion  that  the  gift  of  tongues 
bestowed  on  the  primitive  Church  consisted  in  the  pos- 
session of  this  faculty.  It  is  frivolous  to  object  to  this, 
as  De  Wette  and  Meyer  do,  that  the  speaking  of  a  lan- 
guage one  has  never  learned  is  psychologically  impossi- 
ble, for,  if  divine  interposition  be  admitted,  it  is  idle  to 
set  limits  to  its  operation.  **With  God  all  things  are 
poesible,''  and  he  who  caused  ^the  dumb  ass  to  speak 


with  man's  voice**  could  surely  employ  the  organs  of  a 
man  to  utter  a  foreign  tongue  of  which  he  was  ignorant. 
In  the  way  of  the  conclusion,  however,  above  stated, 
that  the  gift  of  which  the  apostle  treats  in  writing  to  the 
Corinthians  is  the  same  as  that  promised  by  our  Lord, 
and  received  by  the  apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
there  are  some  serious  difficulties.    If  the  apostles  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  speaking  foreign  tongues  miraculous- 
ly, they  appear  to  have  made  very  little  use  of  it  for  the 
purposes  of  their  mission,  ftH*,  with  the  exception  of  the 
instance  of  the  day  of  Pentecost,  we  do  not  read  of  their 
ever  using  this  gift  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  for- 
eigners.   There  seems  to  be  an  a  priori  improbability 
that  such  a  faculty  would  be  miraculously  conferred 
when  it  was  one  for  which  no  special  need  existed,  the 
Greek  tongue  being  so  widely  diffused  that  the  first 
preachers  ^  Christianity  were  not  likely  to  go  where  it 
was  not  known.     But  it  is  probable,  although  not  re- 
corded, that  they  eventually  used  this  faculty  in  preach- 
ing to  heathens.    As  to  the  day  of  Pentecost,  though 
the  gift  of  tongues  came  upon  the  disciples  when  they 
were  alone,  yet  it  was  immediately  available  to  foreign- 
ers.    It  is  an  unwarranted  assumption  that  these  per- 
sons all  understood  a  common  language,  or  that  to  all 
of  them  at  once  Peter  spoke  on  the  same  day  without 
an  interpreter.    The  most  serious  objections,  however,  to 
the  opinion  that  the  Glossolalia  of  the  Corinthians  was  a 
speaking  in  foreign  tongues  are  derived  from  what  the 
apostle  says  about  it  in  writing  to  them.    (1.)  The 
phrase  yXSuray  XoXctv  does  not  necrasarily  mean  **  to 
speak  a  foreign  language;"  but  it  is  evidently  tanta- 
mount (comp.  Acts  X,  46 ;  xix,  6  with  Acts  ii,  4).     The 
statements  in  Acts  ii  are  conclusive  that  these  tongues 
in  that  case  were  vernacular  with  the  polyglot  audience. 
(2.)  The  Glossolalia  was  unintelligible  to  every  one  till  in- 
terpreted (1  Cor.  xiv,  2).    But  this  may  only  refer  to  the 
absence  of  any  one  with  whom  it  was  vernacular.    (3.) 
It  is  thought  that  this  gift  was  used  in  individual 
prayer  to  God,  and  Paul,  who  possessed  this  gift  above 
others,  used  it  chiefly  in  secret:  can  we  understand 
this  of  a  speaking  to  God  in  foreign  tongues?     But 
of  this  assumption  there  is  little  evidence.     (4.)  The 
apostle   places  the  (ilomolalia  in  opposition,  not  to 
speaking  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  but  to  speaking  in- 
telligibly, or  iv  dvoKoXv^l/ii  ^  iv  yvmrnt,  ^  iv  vpopti' 
Tti^y  y  iv  diiaxjf  (xiv,  6).     He  likewise  compares  the 
gloesai  with  foreign  tongues,  which  assumes  that  thoy 
were  not  the  same  (ver.  10  sq.).     But  foreign  lan- 
guages surely  are  unintelligible,  and  in  ver.  10  the 
wider  term  ^i$tvai  is  used.     (5.)  Had  the  apostle  had 
the  speaking  of  foreign  tongues  in  view,  he  would 
have  made  the  exercise  of  them  dependent  on  the  pres- 
ence of  those  bv  whom  thev  were  understood,  not  on 
their  bearing  on  the  edification  of  the  Church.     But 
the  latter  could  only  have  been  effected  through  the 
former.    The  other  objections  raised  by  Dr.  Poor  in  the 
American  edition  of  Lange's  Commentary  (ad  loc)  are  as 
little  to  the  point.    (6.)  So  far  as  these  phenomena  bore 
on  unbelievers,  they  were  a  sign  of  reprobation  (ver.  11). 
But  that  was  true  only  when  no  one  was  present  to  in- 
terpret.   (7.)  Its  special  ase  was  for  the  possessor's  own 
benefit  in  prayer  and  praise.     Such,  certainly,  was  not 
the  case  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.     (8.)  Any  foreigner 
present  who  understood  the  language  could  have  acted 
as  interpreter  without  a  special  gift;  but  he  would  hard- 
ly have  been  accepted  as  an  authoritative  exponent  in 
the  Christian  sense.     (9.)  Corinth,  being  the  resort  of 
foreigners,  had  need  of  this  gift  less  than  other  locali- 
ties.    On  the  contrary*,  this  was  the  verv  reason  whv 
a  polyglot  was  required.     (10.)  Paul  desired  that  all 
might  have  this  gift.     This  he  might  naturally  wish, 
whatever  were  its  nature.    (11.)  The  phrase  "  a  tongue" 
seems  to  imply  some  individual  peculiarity  rather  than 
an  external  demand.    Hather  it  shows  that  the  tongues 
were  varied  in  different  cases.     (12.)  It  is  nugatory  to 
ask  such  questions  as.  How  was  this  speaking  in  different 
foreign  tongues  conducted  ?    Did  the  gifted  penona  all 
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speak  it  once?  or  did  they  speak  one  after  the  other? 
ir  the  furroer,  would  not  the  confusion  of  sounds  be 
such  as  to  render  their  speaking  a  mere  Babel?  if  the 
latter,  would  not  a  longer  time  have  been  requisite  for 
the  whole  to  speak  than  the  conditions  of  the  narra- 
tive allow  us  to  suppose?  (18.)  In  fine, supposing  the 
disciples  to  have  spoken  intelligibly  to  these  people  in 
their  respective  languages,  why  should  they  have  ap- 
f  >eared  to  any  of  the  bystanders  as  men  filled  with  new 
wine?  Does  not  this  imply  an  excited  utterance  and 
gesticulation  altogether  foreign  to  the  case  of  men  who 
had  simply  to  tell  their  fellow -men  such  truths  as 
those  which  these  dinciples  had  to  publish?  These 
difficulties  have  been  so  magnified  by  some  as  to  lead 
them  to  impugn  the  authenticity  of  the  passage;  while 
others  have  been  induced  by  them  lo  accept  the  hy- 
pothesis that  the  disciples  spoke  in  Greek  or  Aramaic, 
but  were  miraculously  understood  by  the  hearers  each 
in  his  own  language.  But  they  are  mostly  answered 
by  the  facts  in  the  case,  which  certainly'  show  that  the 
speaking  of  foreign  languages  did  sometimes  attend  the 
gift  of  tongues,  if  this  was  not  its  invariable  and  dis- 
tinctive peculiarity. 

We  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  opinion 
that  the  tongues  were  new,  languages  in  the  sense  of 
being  ecstatic  utterances,  inspired  and  dictated  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  of  a  kind  above  what  the  ordinary 
faculties  of  the  individual  could  reach.  We  may  pass 
by  the  opinion  of  Kossteuscher  and  Thiersch  that  these 
t4)ngues  were  angel-tongues,  and  that  the  gift  consisted 
in  the  privilege  of  communing  with  God  as  the  angels 
do;  for  this  is  a  mere  conjecture  without  any  founda- 
tion in  the  statements  of  the  apostle,  the  allunion  in  1 
Ci»r.  xiii,  1  to  the  "tongues  of  angels**  being  merely  a 
rhet4>rical  device  to  heighten  the  contrast  the  apostle  is 
instituting.  Scbulz  restricts  the  tongues  to  ecstatic 
utterances  of  praise  to  God ;  but  this  is  too  narrow  a 
view,  as  is  evident  from  xiv,  18-17.  Neander  thus 
describes  the  state  of  the  speaker  with  tongues:  **The 
soul  was  immersed  in  devotion  and  adoration.  Hence 
prayer,  singing  God's  praise,  testifying  of  the  great 
doings  of  (>od,  were  suited  to  thit*  state.  Such  a  one 
prayed  in  the  Spirit;  the  higher  spiritual  and  emotion- 
al life  predominated  in  him,  but  a  development  of  the 
understanding  was  wanting.  The  consequence  was  that 
since  out  of  his  peculiar  feelings  and  views  he  formed  a 
peculiar  language  for  himself,  he  wanted  the  faculty  of 
BO  expressing  himself  as  to  be  understood  by  the  mass" 
{ApoitoL  Zeiialt,  i,  179).  Olshauaen  adopts  substan- 
tially the  same  view,  but  he  diOers  from  Neander  In 
supposing  that  the  speaking  of  foreign  langusges  was 
included  in  the  speaking  with  tongues.  Meyer  under- 
stands by  "  the  yXuHrtraiQ  XaX€f  i^  such  devotional  utter- 
ances in  petition,  praise,  and  thanksgiving  as  were  so 
ecstatic  that  the  action  of  the  person's  own  understand- 
ing was  suspended,  while  the  tongue,  ceasing  to  be  the 
organ  of  the  individual  reflection,  acted  independently 
of  this,  as  it  was  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  Hence  he 
thinks  the  term  yXtatroa  came  to  be  applied  to  this  gift, 
the  tongue  acting,  as  it  were,  independently  of  the  un- 
derstanding and  for  itself.  Hence,  also,  he  accounts  for 
the  use  of  the  plural  yXtlkrffotc  XoXhv  and  the  ykpij 
yXtinrodyj  as  in  such  a  case  there  would  doubtless  be 
varieties  of  utterances,  arising  from  differences  of  de- 
gree, direction,  and  impulse  in  the  ecstasy.  The  Ger- 
man inter|)reters  in  general  regard  it  as  being  an  ec- 
static power  of  speech,  the  result  of  the  man's  being 
lifted  out  of  himself  and  made  to  give  utterance  in 
broken,  fragmentary,  excited  outbursts  of  thoughts  and 
feelings,  especially  of  rapturous  devotion,  beyond  the 
ordinary  range  of  humanity.  Some  think  that  there 
is  an  allusion  to  such  ecstatic  devotions  in  the  <rre- 
vaypLoiQ  6.XaXr)ToiQ  of  Rom.  viii,  26.  We  cannot  but 
think  such  a  view  abhorrent  to  the  spirit  of  intelligent 
Christianity.     See  Tongues,  Gift  of. 

(8.)  Inttrpretation  of  Totiffftes  (ipfiijvua  yXtavvwv). 
•^As  the  yXuKTva  transcendeil  the  povi'j  it  could  be 


made  to  convev  edification  to  the  bearers  oolv  m 
it  was  explained  (by  translation  or  otherwise);  t^ 
for  this  purpose  the  Holy  Spirit  gave  aooie  persms 
the  faculty  of  comprehending  it,  and  thereby  of  ^- 
ing  its  meaning  to  others.  This  gift  soaietiaies  was 
bestowed  on  the  same  person  that  had  the  gift  ef 
tongues. 

S.  Such  were  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  enjoyed  by  the 
primitive  Church.  They  were  different  and  rarkM»4r 
distributed  according  to  the  sovereign  will  of  the  giver. 
But  amid  all  this  diversitv  the  Church  remaiiied  omt— 

m 

the  indivisible  body  of  Christ  pervaded  and  uxfiueBced 
by  the  one  Spirit  of  all  grace.  Henoe  all  these  gilts 
were  to  be  subordinated  to  the  end  of  edifying  the 
Church,  ami,  more  than  all  of  them,  charity  was  to  lie 
sought  (1  Cor.  xii,  11-81). 

9.  Literature. — The  commentaries  on  1  Corintfaxns 
of  Meyer,  Olshausen,  Billroth,  Osiander.  and  Kling:  De 
Wette's  Kxcurtv»  on  Acts  ii ;  Neander.  ApottoL  ZeOeit, 
voL  i ;  Henderson,  Lecture*  on  /ngpiration ;  Bleek,  ia 
the  Studien  v.  Ki-itiken  for  18*29, 18S0;  Wieseler,  in  the 
Studien  u.  Kritiken  for  1888;  Schulz,  in  the  Sfudiem  a. 
Kritiken  for  1839;  Thiersch.  Kird^  im  apowfoL  ZeitalL; 
Rossteuscher,  Galte  d.  Spruchen  im  apostof,  ZduUt.  1950. 
See  Gifts,  Spiritual. 

Spiritaal  Relationship  is  one  effected  throogh 
some  religious  or  spiritual  act — such,  for  example,  ad 
that  between  godparents  and  godchildren. 

Spiritu&lds  (or  Bpiritaala)  is  the  name  giva 
to  the  stricter  party  of  the  Franciscans.  Elijah  of  Coi^ 
tona  attempted,  especially  after  the  death  ol*  St.  Fran- 
cis, to  soften  the  rigid  discipline  of  the  order.  VioieBt 
discussions  arose,  and  Elijah  was  twice  dep<»ed,  but 
finally  reconciled  to  the  Church  (1253).  The  fanati- 
cism of  the  rigid  party  increased  in  proportion  tt  their 
more  lax  opponents  grew  in  numb^.  At  length  tLe 
disputants  separated,  and  the  stricter  party  (calW 
SpiiitualeSj  Zehitores^  FrcUriceUi)  gratlually  became 
avowed  opponents  of  the  Church  and  of  its  rulers  who 
had  disowned  them,  and  even  denounced  the  pope  as 
antichrist.  They  were,  consequently,  given  over  to  the 
Inquisition.  See  Fisher,  Hist,  of  the  Ref.  p.  57 ;  Kurtz, 
Church  Hist,  i,  108,  4. 

Spirltualia  is  a  term  opposed  to  tenaporalsy  or  ee** 
poralia  (q.  v.). 

Spiritualisill  is  a  word  now  generally  used  to  des- 
ignate the  belief  of  those  who  regard  cert4un  mental  wui 
physical  phenomena  as  the  residt  of  the  acticyn  of  sprr- 
its  thn>ugh  sensitive  orf^nixati<ins  known  as  metfiams. 
Spiritualists  claim  that  Spiritualism  is  but  another 
for  the  belief  in  the  supernatural;  that  it  haa 
all  ages  and  nations;  and  that  American  SptritualisB  s 
but  the  last  blossom  of  a  very  ancient  tree.  They  as- 
sert that  phenomena  differing  but  slightly  from  the 
manifestations  of  modem  Spiritualism  appear  in  maer 
of  the  Scripture  incidents,  e.  g.  the  vision  of  Elisha^ 
servant  (2  Kings  ^'i,  15-17),  the  spiritaal  handwriting 
at  the  feast  of  Belshazzar  (Dan.  v,  5),  in  the  Delphic 
oracles,  in  the  experiences  of  Luther,  the  occurrepces 
related  by  Glanvil  (1661),  in  the  Camisard  nEiarrpb  ia 
France  (1686-1707),  in  the  occurrences  ifi  the  Wesiey 
family  (1716),  and  in  the  communications  of  Swedefi- 
boi^  with  the  spirit-world.  For  about  a  hundred  years 
before  the  American  phase  of  Spiritualism  applied, 
(vermany  and  Switserland  had  their  Spiritoaltsca.  de- 
veloping or  believing  in  phenomena  almost  ideotifaL 
They  had  spirit  -  vision,  spirit- writing,  knowledge  of 
coming  events  from  the  spirit-world,  and  daily  dinct 
intercourse  with  its  inhabitants.  Pre-eminent  amoag 
these  SpiritualisU  were  Jung-Stilling.  Kemcr,  Laraier, 
Kschenmeyer,  Zschokke,  Schubert,  Werner.  Kant,  etc 
Clairvovance  and  mesmerism  were  intimatelv  assnciated 
with  the  introduction  of  modem  f^pirituallvn,  makii^ 
the  same  claims  to  open  intercourse  with  the  spifitasl 
world,  and  in  some  cases  predicting  that  this  comroani- 
tion  would  ere  long  assume  **  the  form  of  a  living 
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istratioD**  (Dayis,  The  Principles  of  Nature,  her  Di" 
ne'Hevelatums,  etc.). 

SpiritualUm  assumed  a  novel  shape  in  the  United 
tates — that  of  nooving  physical  objects — and  lias  intro- 
itced  spirita  speaking  through  means  of  an  alphabet, 
ipping,  drawing,  and  writing,  either  by  the  hand  of 
lectiums  or  independently  of  them.  The  **  spirit-rap- 
ing*^  phenomenon  began  in  the  home  of  J.  D.  Fox, 
ivileviUe,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  is  thus  described  by 
[r.  Dale  Owen :  "  In  the  month  of  January,  1848,  the 
liaes  assumed  the  character  of  distinct  knockings  at 
tght  in  the  bedrooms,  sounding  sometimes  as  from 
le  cellar  below,  and  rvsembluig  the  hammering  of  a 
loemaker.  These  knocks  produced  a  tremulous  mo- 
un  in  the  furniture  and  even  in  the  floor.  The  chil> 
ren  (^Margaret,  aged  12  years,  and  Kate,  aged  9  years) 
ilt  something  heavy,  as  of  a  dog,  lie  on  their  feet  when 
t  bed ;  and  Kate  felt,  as  it  were,  a  cold  hand  passed 
rer  her  face.  Sometimes  the  bedclothes  were  pulled 
£  Chairs  and  the  dining-table  were  moved  from  their 
lacea.  Kaps  were  made  on  doors  as  they  stood  close  to 
lem,  but  on  suddenly  opening  them  no  one  was  visi- 
le. On  the  night  of  March  18  (or  81),  1848,  the  knock- 
igs  were  unusually  loud,"  whereupon  "Mr.  Fox  tried 
tie  sash^  to  see  if  they  were  shaken  by  the  win<l. 
Lace  ohserred  that  the  knockings  in  the  room  exactly 
iiswered  the  rattle  made  by  her  father  with  the  sash. 
*hereupon  she  snapped  her  fingers  and  exclaimed. 
Here,  old  Splitfoot,  do  as  I  do.*  The  rap  followed. 
*bis  at  once  arrested  the  mother's  attention.  '  Count 
en,'  she  said.  Ten  strokes  were  distinctly  given.  *  How 
Id  is  my  daughter  Margaret?*  Twelve  strokes.  *And 
^te  ?*     Nine."     Other  questions  were  answered,  when 

she  asked  if  it  was  a  man  ?  No  answer.  Was  it  a 
pirit?  It  rapped.  Numbers  of  questions  were  put  to 
he  spirit,  which  replied  by  knocks  that  it  was  that  of 
i  travelling  tradesman,  who  had  been  murdered  by  the 
hen  tenant,  John  C.  Bell,  for  his  property.  The  ped- 
ller  had  never  been  seen  afterwards;  and  on  the  floor 
teing  dug  up,  the  remains  of  a  human  body  were  found.** 
K.fter  a  time  the  raps  occurred  only  in  the  presence  of 
he  Fox  sisters,  accompanying  them  upon  their  removal 
o  Rochester,  and  developing  new  phenomena.  In  No- 
rember,  1849,  the  Fox  girls  appeared  in  a  public  hall, 
md  their  phenomena  were  subjected  to  several  tests, 
vitbout  being  able  to  trace  them  to  any  mundane  agen- 
ty.  They  arrived  in  New  York  in  May,  1860,  and  be- 
rime the  subject  of  extensive  newspaper  and  con  versa- 
ional  discussion.  Meanwhile  knockings  were  reported 
o  have  occurred  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Granger,  of  Roch- 
ester, and  in  that  of  a  Dr.  Phelps,  at  Stratford,  Conn. 
[ndrriduals  were  discovered  to  be  mediums,  or  persons 
hrou^h  whose  atmosphere  the  spirits  were  enabled  to 
ihow  their  power,  until,  in  1858,  their  number  is  given 
It  30,000.  The  following  are  some  of  the  numerous  phe- 
lomena  characteristic  of  Spiritualism  in  this  country : 
Dials  with  movable  hands  pointing  out  letters  and  an- 
iinrering  questions  without  human  aid;  the  hands  of 
nediums  acting  involuntarily,  and  writing  comrounica- 
:ions  from  departed  spirits,  sometimes  the  writing  be- 
ing  upside  down,  or  reversed  so  as  to  be  read  through 
Lbe  paper  or  in  a  mirror.  Some  mediums  represented 
faithfally,  so  it  was  said,  the  actions,  voice,  and  appear- 
ince  of  deceased  persons,  or,  blin<lfolded,  drew  correct 
portraits  of  them.  Sometimes  the  names  of  deceased 
[lersons  and  short  messages  from  them  appeared  in 
raised  red  lines  upon  the  skin  of  the  medium.  Medi- 
aqtis  were  said  to  have  been  raised  into  the  air  and 
floated  above  the  beads  of  the  spectators.  Persons 
claimed  to  be  touched  by  invisible  and  sometimes  by 
risible  hands;  and  voices  were  heard  purporting  to  be 
those  of  spirits.  In  1850  D.  D.  Home  became  known  as 
a  medium,  and  maintained  for  five  years  a  wide-spread 
reputation,  giving  sittings  before  Napoleon  III  in  Paris, 
and  Alexander  II  in  St.  Petersburg.  Other  prominent 
mediums  were  the  ^  Davenp(»rt  brothent,"  Koons  of  Ohio, 
Florence  Cook,  and  the  Holmeses.    In  the  London  Quar- 


terly Journal  ofScienoft  Jan.  1874,  some  of  the  phenom- 
ena exhibited  in  repeated  experiments  with  the  me<li- 
ums  D.  D.  Home  and  Kate  Fox  are  thus  classified :  1. 
The  movement  of  heavy  bodies  with  contact,  but  with- 
out mechanical  exertion ;  2.  The  phenomena  of  percus- 
sive and  other  allied  sounds;  8.  The  alteration  of  weight 
of  bodies ;  4.  Movements  of  heavy  bodies  when  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  medium ;  5.  The  rising  of  chairs  and  ta- 
bles off  the  ground  with<iut  contact  with  any  person ;  6. 
The  levitation  of  hnman  beings;  7.  Movement  of  various 
small  articles  without  contact  with  any  person ;  8.  Lu- 
minous appearances ;  9.  The  appearance  of  hands,  either 
self-luminous  or  visible  by  ordinary  light;  10.  Direct 
writing;  11.  Phantom  forms  and  faces;  12.  Special  in- 
stances which  seem  to  point  to  the  agency  of  an  exte- 
rior intelligence ;  18.  M  iscellaneous  occurrences  of  a  com- 
plex character.  Later  phenomena  are  those  of  the  cab- 
inet, in  which  the  medium  is,  ostensibly,  tied  and  un- 
tied by  spirit-hands;  and  other  forms  of  materializa- 
tion. One  of  the  most  recent  of  these  last  is  "  spirit- 
photographs.**  It  is  asserted  that  on  clean  and  previ- 
ously unused  plates,  marked  by  the  sitter,  and  even 
when  the  sitter  has  used  his  own  plates  and  camera, 
there  has  appeared  with  the  sitter  a  second  figure,  which 
in  many  instances  has  been  i^cognised  as  the  portrait  of 
a  deceased  relative  or  friend. 

While  many  persons  distinguished  in  the  walks  of 
science,  philosophy,  literature,  and  statesmanship  have 
become  avowed  converts  to  Spiritualism,  or  have  ad- 
mitted the  phenomena  so  far  as  to  believe  in  a  new  force 
not  recognised  by  science,  or,  at  least,  have  witnesse<l 
that  its  phenomena  are  not  explainable  on  the  ground 
of  imposture  or  coincidence,  others  boldly  assert  that 
they  are  all  attributable  to  physical  agencies  (see  Gas- 
parin.  Science  vs.  Spiritualism^  transl.  by  Robert,  N.  Y. 
1857,  2  vols.).  Spiritual  photographs,  it  is  alleged,  are 
secured  by  first  tampering  with  the  negative;  and  all 
the  effects  shown  by  Spiritualists  are  claimed  for  the 
simple  processes  of  photography.  The  cabinet -trick 
has  frequently  been  reproduced  by  ordinary  performers, 
and  professional  prestigiators  have  publicly  offered  to 
imitate  all  the  so-called  mar\'els  of  Spiritualism  with- 
out the  slightest  pretence  of  spiritual  intervention.  We 
have  before  us  a  letter  from  one  who  has  made  the  whole 
subject  a  careful  study,  and  he  declares  his  ability  to  re- 
produce by  sleight  of  hand  any  phenomenon  of  Spiritu- 
alism after  seeing  it  once  or  twice. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  an  approximate  estimate  of 
the  number  of  Spiritualists,  owing  to  the  fact  that  their 
organized  bodies  contain  but  a  small  proportion  of  those 
who  wholly  or  partially  accept  these  phenomena.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  converts  are  from  the  ranks 
of  thtise  who  previously  doubted  or  disbelieved  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  who  affirm  that  they  carry 
their  sceptical  tendencies  into  the  investigation  of  this 
subject. 

The  Spiritual  Magazine  (the  oldest  journal  of  Spir- 
itualism in  England,  and  one  that  contains'  a  record  of 
the  movement  from  its  establishment,  in  I860)  has  the 
following  as  its  motto :  **  Spiritualism  is  based  on  the 
cardinal  fact  of  spirit  communion  and  influx ;  it  is  the 
effort  to  discover  all  truth  relating  to  man*s  spiritual 
nature,  capacities,  relations,  duties,  welfare,  and  destiny, 
and  its  application  to  a  regenerate  life.  It  recognises  a 
continuous  divine  inspiration  in  man.  It  aims,  through 
a  careful,  reverent  study  of  facts,  at  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  and  principles  which  govern  the  occult  forces  of  the 
universe ;  of  the  relations  of  spirit  to  matter,  and  of  man 
to  God  and  the  spiritual  world.  It  is  thus  catholic  and 
progressive,  leading  to  tnie  religion  as  at  one  with  the 
highest  philosophy.**  The  "  British  National  Associa- 
tion of  Spiritualists**  was  organized  in  Liverpool,  Novem- 
ber, 1878,  and  has  for  its  object  fhe  union  of  ^^  Spiritual- 
ists of  every  variety  of  opinion,  the  aiding  of  students  in 
their  researches,  and  the  making  known  of  the  positive 
results  arrived  at  by  careful  research.'*  Of  periodicals,  the 
number  in  £urope,  America,  and  Australia  is  at  least  one 
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hundred.  The  books  relating  to  Spiritualism  mav  be 
reckoned  by  the  hundred,  of  which  the  following  are 
some  of  the  more  important:  Ballou,  Spiritual  Matd^ 
f f stations;  Crookes,  Researches  in  the  Phenomena  of 
Spiritualism  (Lond.  1874) ;  Crowe,  Spiritualism  and  the 
Age  we  Live  in  (ibid.  1859) ;  De  Morgan,  From  Matter 
to  Spirit  (ibid.  1863);  £dmouds  and  Dexter,  Spiritu- 
alism (N.  Y.  1854-6, 2  vols.) ;  Hardinge,  Modem  Amer- 
ican Spiritualism  (ibid.  1870);  Home,  Incidents  in  m^ 
Life  (Lond.,  Paris,  and  N.  Y.  1862, 1872, 1875) ;  Howitt, 
history  of  the  Supernatural  in  AU  Ages  and  Nations 
(Lond.  1868) ;  Olcott,  People  from  the  Other  World 
(Hartford,  1875) ;  Owen,  Fitoffalls  on  the  Boundary  of 
Another  World  (Phila.  1860),  and  The  Debatable  Land 
between  This  World  and  the  Next  (N.  Y.  1872) ;  Sargent, 
Pltmchette,  or  the  Despair  of  Science  (Boston,  1869) ; 
Wallace,  On  Miracles  and  Modem  SpHtuaUsmy  three 
essays  (Lond.  1875). 

Spiritaalists.  1,  =  Libertines  (q.r,),  2.  The  name 
assumed  by  persons  who  profess  to  hold  communica- 
tion with  the  spirits  of  the  departed.  See  Spiritual- 
ism. 

Spiritualities,  Guardian  of  the.  The  arch- 
bishop is  the  guardian  of  the  spiritualities  during  the 
vacancy  of  a  bishopric ;  and  when  the  archbishopric  is 
vacant,  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  diocese  are  guardi- 
ans of  the  spiritualities,  who  exercise  all  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  during  the  vacancy. — Lee,  Gloss,  ofLiturg, 
TermSf  a.  v. 

Spirituality,  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  lan- 
guage of  the  Church  of  England,  is  a  term  for  the  whole 
body  of  the  clergy,  derived  from  the  spiritual  nature  of 
the  office  which  they  hold. 

Spirituality  of  God  is  his  immateriality,  or  be- 
ing without  body.  It  expresses  an  idea  made  up  of  a 
negative  part  and  of  a  positive  part.  The  negative 
part  consists  in  the  exclusion  of  some  of  the  known 
properties  of  nature,  especially  of  solitlity,  of  the  vis  in- 
ertiee,  and  of  gravitation.  The  positive  part  comprises 
perception,  thought,  will,  power,  action,  by  which  last 
term  is  meant  the  origination  of  motion  (Paley,  Nat, 
Theol,  p.  481).     See  Incjorpoheality  of  God. 

Spiritualise  is  to  interpret  and  apply  historical 
or  other  parts  of  the  Bible  in  what  is  called  a  spiritual 
manner.  The  sense  thus  brought  out  is  termed  the 
spiritual  sense  f  and  those  preachers  or  expositors  who 
are  most  ready  and  extravagant  in  eliciting  it  are  the 
most  highly  esteemed  by  the  unlearned  and  persons  of 
an  uncultivated  tast^  It  is  impossible  adequately  to 
describe  the  excesses  and  absurdities  which  have  been 
committed  by  such  teachers.  From  the  time  of  Origen, 
who  spiritualized  the  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
world,  the  creation  and  fall  of  man,  and  numerous  oth- 
er simple  facts  related  in  the  Bible,  down  to  the  Jesuit 
who  made  the  greater  light  to  mean  the  pope,  and  the 
lesser  light  and  the  stars  to  mean  the  subjection  of 
kings  and  princes  to  the  pope,  there  have  been  raidti- 
tudes  in  and  out  of  the  Otholic  Church  who  have  pur^ 
sued  the  same  path.  A  noted  preacher  in  the  metrop- 
olis, when  expounding  the  history  of  Joseph,  made  out 
Pharaoh  to  mean  God  the  Father,  and  Joseph  the  Son. 
As  Joseph  interpreted  Pharaoh's  dreams,  so  Christ  in- 
terpreted the  will  of  the  Father.  Potiphar's  wife  sig- 
nified the  sinful  humanity  which,  according  to  the 
preacher,  our  Lord  assumeil.  The  prison  signified  the 
prison  of  hell,  to  which  Christ  went  after  his  death. 
The  chief  butler,  who  was  restored,  typified  a  number 
of  damned  spirits  whom  Christ  then  liberated ;  and  the 
chief  baker  was  a  type  of  the  rest  who  were  left — cut 
off  from  their  head,  Christ-  Such  a  mode  of  interpre- 
tation may  ss^und  persons  of  weak  minds,  but  it  is 
most  irreverent  and  dangerous.  It  is  one  thing  to  ex- 
plain a  passage  literally  and  then  deduce  from  it  spirit- 
ual and  practical  reflections,  and  another  to  represent 
it  as  directly  and  positively  teaching  certain  spiritual 


truths,  or  apply  it  to  sabjecta  with  which  it  has  bs 
manner  of  connection  whatever.  Jacob  Boehm.  Mi- 
guel de  Molinoft,  Madame  Guyon,  and  Madame  de  Bia- 
rignon  are  represenutives  of  the  'somewhat  nameroai 
class  of  religionists,  particularly  of  the  17th  ccntunr.ts 
whose  teaching  and  practice  the  appellation  of  spiriio- 
alism  has  been  applied. — Back,  Thiol.  DieL  &  r.     Stt 

biTSRPRKTATlON. 

Spiritual -mindedness  is  that  disipoaition  is- 
planted  in  the  mind  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  it  a 
inclined  to  lore,  delight  in.  and  attend  to  spirltnal  i\ax^ 
The  spiritual-minded  highly  appreciate  spiritual  blea- 
ings,  are  engaged  in  spiritual  exercises,  parsue  spirica- 
al  objects,  are  influenced  by  spiritual  motives,  and  ex- 
perience spiritual  joys.  To  be  spirituaUy-minded,  str? 
Paul,  is  life  and  peace  (Rom.  viii,  6).  See  Owcds 
excellent  Treatise  on  this  subject.— Buck,  TktU.  Did, 
s.  V. 

Spirituals,  a  sect  which  aroee  in  Flanders  in  the 
16th  century,  and  is  known  also  as  Libertines  (q.  v.). 

Spiritoalft.    See  SpiRrruALsa. 

Spital,  a  hospital,  nsoally  a  place  of  refage  for  lep- 
ers. 

Spital  Sermona,  a  title  of  two  aemioDs  ammsfiy 
preached  on  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday  before  the  lorl 
mayor  and  sheriffs  at  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street, 
London.  The  sermon  on  the  former  of  the  two  dayi  u 
preached  by  a  bishop;  that  on  the  latter  by  the  chap- 
lain to  the  lord  mayor,  or  some  other  cleiigyman  whmsk 
he  appoints.  The  Spital  Sermons  were  origioalir 
preached  at  a  pulpit-cross,  erected  in  the  churcfayard  dT 
"*  The  Spittle,"  or  Hospital  of  St.  Mary,  in  the  parish  U 
St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate.  See  Stow's  London  (Stry^'t 
ed.),  ii,  98.— Eden,  TheoL  Diet.  s.  v. 

Spitta,  Karl  Johaxn  Philipp,  a  German  thcci»- 
gian  and  poet,  was  bom  Ang.  1, 1801,  at  Hanover.  H« 
was  of  Huguenot  stock,  which  had  emigrated  durii^ 
the  persecutions  under  Louis  XIY.  His  eariy  yean 
held  out  no  promise  of  future  eminence  for  him,  a*  he 
seemed  dull,  and  was,  moreover,  afflicted  with  tcniu- 
lous  disease,  which  interrupted  the  progress  of  his  stud- 
ies. On  his  recover}',  he  was  deenoied  so  little  qoalkSed 
to  undertake  the  theological  career  which  he  piefdied 
that  be  was  apprenticed  to  a  watchmaker.  While  tbn 
employed,  he  developed  a  love  for  the  study  of'  hs- 
guages  and  of  science,  and  spent  his  leisure  time  in  ibi 
private  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  also  ofgeogiapfcr 
and  history.  He  was  subsequently  admitted  to  the  hr- 
ceum  of  his  native  town,  and  in  1821  entered  the  Vm- 
versity  of  Gottingen.  This  institution  was  at  the  oiae 
pervaded  by  the  rationalistic  miasma,  and  Spita  feet 
his  love  for  theology,  though  he  neglected  the  scadycC 
philosophy,  in  whi<^  the  current  rationalism  sought  i^ 
support.  A  period  of  questioning  ensued,  which  was 
happily  ended  by  his  return  to  a  simple  acriptural  Euth 
through  the  influence  of  the  writings  of  De  Wette  aad 
Tholuck.  After  graduating,  he  became  a  private  inter, 
and  remained  in  that  position  until  18:28,  tboo^^  be 
was  during  tlie  interval  associated  with  pastor  Doch- 
mann  at  LUneburg  in  an  abortive  attempt  to  pablBh  s 
journal  for  Christian  families  of  every  rank  in  socsrcr. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  was  associated  with  the 
aged  Cleves  in  the  pastorate,  but  in  K<ivember,  lt0\ 
became  temporary  preacher  to  the  garrison  at  HaiaeiB 
and  also  spiritual  guide  to  about  2d0  onnvicts  in  t^ 
penitentiary.  Thence  he  was  transferred,  after  berag 
married  to  Maria  Hotzen,  to  the  parish  of  Wechk^^ 
where  he  remained  during  ten  happy  yeank  The  tim- 
ber of  his  hearers  increased,  and  with  it  his  infioence 
over  the  community.  His  reputation  extended  erea 
beyond  his  native  country,  and  secured  for  him  call*  v* 
Bremen,  Barmen,  and  Elberfeld.  He  eventixally  be> 
came  superintendent  and  pastor  at  Wiuengen,  in  Loat- 
burg,  and  then  pastor  of  the  more  lespcnmUe  post  ^ 
Peine  (18d3).    In  1855  he  received  the  doctor^s  deigitt 
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nm  his  alnaa  mater,  together  with  an  hnhorary  testi- 
lonial  in  recognition  of  his  signal  fidelity  to  the  Chorch. 
n  1859  he  ¥ras  once  more  transferred  to  a  new  field  of 
ibor,  but  was  attacked  with  gastric  fever  soon  after  his 
^moval,  aiid  died  of  heart-disease  Sept.  28.  As  a 
lergvman,  Spitta  was  pioos,  thoroughly  evangelical, 
nd  deeply  in  earnest.  His  temperament  was  genial 
nd  sociable,  and  he  was  a  capable  performer  on  the 
arp.  But  bis  principal  claim  to  notice  grows  out  of 
is  spiritual  hymns,  through  which  his  fame  extended 
ver  Germany,  and  of  which  a  number  have  been  ren- 
ered  into  English.  He  had  attempted  poetry  in  his 
hildhood  days,  and  proved  his  powers  in  every  species 
f  poetry,  but  in  time  came  to  devote  his  abilities  whol- 
f  to  reii^ous  composition.  In  1883  he  published  a 
oUection  of  hymns  under  the  tide  Psalter  und  Harft 
24th  ed.  1861),  which  was  received  with  general  satis- 
iction,  and  was  followed  by  a  second  collection  in  1843 
18th  ed.  1861).  A  third  (posthumous)  collection  was 
•ublished  by  his  friend,  Prof.  Adolph  Peters,  in  1861 
2d  ed.  1862).  These  hymns  are  pervaded  with  un- 
isual  fervor  and  simplicity,  and  are  chaste  and  neat  in 
tyle.  They  are  specially  suited  for  use  in  household 
ind  private  devotions,  the  second  collection  being  per- 
uq>s  inferior  to  the  others  in  an  artistic  point  of  view. 
i*eters*8  collection  is  accompanied  with  a  portrait  of  the 
uithor.  Of  English  renderings  of  Spitta's  hymns,  we 
nention  "  I  know  no  life  divided,  O  Lord  of  life,  from 
hee,"*  by  Masne,  and  the  funeral  hymn,  ^  The  precious 
wed  of  weeping  to-day  we  sow  once  more,"  by  Miss 
D.  Winkworth.  See  Mnnkel,  K,  J,  Ph,  Spina  (  Leips. 
1861) ;  Messner,  two  articles  in  AVue  Evangel  Kirchenf 
teitttnff,  1860  (No.  5),  1861  (No.  25) ;  also  the  preface 
in  Peters*s  collection  of  Spttta's  hymns. — Herzog,  Reai^ 
Enofklop,  a.  v. 

Spitting  was  a  ceremony  introduced  into  baptism 
in  the  early  Church.  The  candidate  was  required  not 
only  to  renounce  the  devil  in  word,  but  also  by  act  and 
gesture.  The  catechumen  was  brought  into  the  bap- 
tistery and  placed  with  his  face  to  the  west:  a  form  of 
words  was  used  by  which  he  renounced  the  devil;  he 
then  stretched  out  his  hands  and  spat,  as  if  in  defiance 
of  him.  Thb  was  thrice  repeated.  He  then  turned  to 
the  east  and  entered  into  covenant  with  Chrbt.  See 
Bingham,  ChriH,  AtUiq,  bk.  xi,  cb.  vii,  §  5.     See  Spit- 

TLB. 

Spittle  (p^'^f  TTVffftd),  although,  like  all  the  other 
natural  secretions,  a  ceremonial  impurity  (Lev.  xv,  18), 
was  employed  by  our  Lord  as  a  curative  means  for  blind- 
ness (John  ix,  6).    The  rabbins  cite  it  as  a  remedy  in  like 

cases  (see  Ligh  tfoot, 
ad  loc),  especially 
the  spittle  of  fasting 
persons  (salivajeju- 
ma%  which  was  an- 
ciently held  to  be 
a  remedy  likewise 
against  poisonous 
bites  (Pliny,  v,  2; 
xxviii,  7;  Galen, 
SimpL  Med,  Fac,  x, 
16;  Aetius,  ii,  107; 
see  Gdtze,  Ohtervat, 
Sacr,Med,U,'\,\U 
sq.;  Schurig,  Sialo- 
/oiria[Dre8d.l723]). 
But  it  was  not  re- 
garded as  a  specific 
in  true  blindness 
(but  see  Johren,  De 
ChrUto  Medico  J  p. 
41),  although  an- 

Andent  Assyrian  Smiting  and  Spit-  !i*I!i!!J^*"  ^^^^ 
Wnt  upon  an  Enemy  (who  Is  nhac^  «"  *5'  ^^  Vespasum 
kledand  wears  aboat  his  neck  the  having  that  aspect 
head  of  a  slain  companion).  (Dion  Cass.  Ixvi,  8 ; 


Tacit.  Hist,  iv,  81 ;  Sueton.  Veap,  vii).  On  Luke  xvi,  21 
we  may  remark  that  the  dog's  tongue  has  a  peculiar^ 
ly  cleansing  and  soothing  tfkct  upon  sores.    See  Mkdi- 

CINB. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  act  of  spitting  upon  a  person, 
especially  in  the  face  (Numb,  xii,  14;  Isa.  1,  6;  Matt. 
xxvi,67 ;  xxvii,  82;  Bar-Hebr.  p.  169),  was  regarded  as 
the  grossest  insult  (see  Harmer,  Ohs,  iii,  876),  and  it  was 
even  held  an  indignity  to  spit  towards  any  one  (Job 
XXX,  10) ;  80  that  an  Oriental  never  allows  himself  to 
spit  at  all  in  the  presence  of  one  whom  he  respects  (He- 
rod, i,  99;  see  Arvienx,  iii,  167 ;  Niebuhr,  Bed,  p.  26, 29). 
This  does  not  proceed  (as  Jahn  thinks, ^4 rcA.  I,  ii,335) 
from  regard  merely  to  cleanliness,  but  from  politeness 
(Joeephus,  War,  ii,  8, 9),  and  hence  was  enforced  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Temple  (Mishna,  Berach.  ix,  5). 
Hence  the  ignominy  in  the  case  of  the  recusant  go6l 
(DeuL  XXV,  9).— Winer,  ii,  487. 

SPITTLE  IN  Baptism,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
is  that  part  of  the  ceremony  of  baptism  which  follows 
the  '*  sign  of  the  cross."*  The  priest  recites  an  exorcism, 
touching  with  a  little  tpiUle  the  ears  and  nostrils  of  the 
person  to  be  baptized,  and  saying,  '^Ephphatha;  that  is, 
Be  thou  opened  into  an  odor  of  sweetness;  but  be  thou 
put  to  fiight,  O  devil,  for  the  judgment  of  God  will  be 
at  hand.**  This  ceremony  is  taken  from  the  exam- 
ple of  Jesus  when  he  cured  the  deaf-and-dumb  man 
(Mark  vii,  88).  See  Elliot,  ZkUneatian  of  Romanism, 
p.  125. 

Spittler,  Lotns  Timothbus  von,  an  eminent  ec- 
clesiastical historian  of  Germany,  was  bom  in  Novem* 
her,  1752,  at  Stuttgart,  where  his  father  was  a  clergy- 
man. His  early  training  was  obtained  at  the  gymna- 
sium of  his  native  town,  where  the  rector,  Volz,  inspired 
him  with  fondness  for  historical  studies  and  trained  him 
to  critical  research.  He  entered  at  Tubingen  as  a  stu- 
dent of  theology,  and  became  particularly  interested  in 
philosophy,  everywhere  applying  his  early  habits  of 
careful  collocation  of  authorities  and  comparison  of  state- 
ments. His  earliest  literary  productions  dealt  with  dif- 
ficult questions  in  historical  theology,  which  only  the 
most  painstaking  and  critical  labors  might  hope  to  solve. 
His  themes  were,  for  example,  the  60th  canon  of  Lao- 
dicea,  the  decrees  of  Sardica,  and  the  Capittda  Angil' 
ramtd  (1777),  history  of  the  canon  law  to  the  time  of 
the  Pseudo-Isidore.  In  1779  Spittler  became  professor 
in  ordinary  of  philosophy  at  Gottingen,  and  was  asso- 
ciated with  Walch  in  teaching  Church  history,  and  with 
Putter  in  German  history,  besides  co-operating  with 
Schlbzer  and  Gatterer,  two  other  eminent  historians,  in 
their  work.  Down  to  Walch's  death,  in  1784,  he  con- 
fined himself  chiefiy  to  ecclesiastical  history,  but  after- 
wards entirely  to  political  history.  His  Grundriss  der 
Geschichte  der  christlichen  Kirche  was  accordingly  pub- 
lished in  the  former  period  (1782),  when  he  was  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  constitutes  almost  his  last  contribu- 
tion to  that  branch  of  literature.  Spittler's  Church 
history  was  highly  valued  by  hb  contemporaries,  and 
among  modems  Schelling  writes  of  him  (preface  to 
Steffen's  NachloMSf  p.  xxi)  as  a  man  who  "  has  not  been 
exceUed  in  political  penetration  by  any  historical  schol- 
ar of  Germany,  and  in  breadth  of  view  in  both  sectdar 
and  ecclesiastical  history,"  while  Heeren  and  Woltmann 
speak  of  the  Church  history  as  the  "  tme  bloom  of  the 
author's  mind."  On  the  other  hand,  the  opponents  of 
18th-century  enlightenment,  no  less  than  the  sceptical 
Baur  {Epochm  d,  kirchl  Geschichtsschreib,  p.  162-178), 
have  little  to  commend  in  that  book.  The  tmth  is  that 
Spittler  had  little  regard  for  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  dogma,  his  interest  being  more  particularly 
centred  on  the  government  and  constitution  of  the 
Church.  His  rare  powers  of  research  and  perfect  mas- 
tery of  the  resultant  material,  joined  to  an  unusual  fa- 
cility in  grasping  the  salient  features  of  an  asra  and 
a  marvellously  graceful  and  vivid  presentarion  of  the 
story,  were  devoted  to  a  oarration  of  the  experiences 
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and  actions  of  those  who  aspired  to  rule  the  Church  and 
of  the  consequences  which  resulted  to  the  mass  of  the 
governed.  He  did  not  assume  to  determine  what  con- 
stitutes Christianity,  and  he  traced  back  evenu  to  a 
source  in  the  purposes  of  individuals;  but  his  peculiar 
auitude  grew  out  of  the  opinion  that  Christianity  is  not 
an  end,  but  a  remedial  agency,  as  a  means  to  secure  the 
salvati4»n  of  mankind,  the  efficiency  of  which  is  im- 
paired by  whatever  degree  of  ignorance  and  immorality 
may  be  connected  with  its  operation.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, discover  any  positive  improvement  in  history, 
and,  more  particularly,  in  the  history  of  the  Church } 
nor  yet,  upon  the  whole,  any  degeneration,  but  simply 
a  mauifoltlly  uniform  and  constantly  repeated  world- 
course.  A  posthumously  published  series  of  Spittler's 
lectures,  copied  from  students'  notes,  which  deal  with 
the  papacy,  monasticism,  the  Jesuits,  etc,  is  scarcely  wor- 
thy of  the  author  and  of  the  subjects  presented  t>ecause 
of  the  prevalent  humor,  often  travestied  until  it  becomes 
ribaldry.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  they 
were  the  product  of  his  earlier  years,  delivered  while  his 
character  was  not  fully  formeil,  and  while  he  had  his 
position  to  conquer  by  the  side  of  able  and  famous  pnn 
fessors.  In  1797  he  was  recalled  to  Stuttgart  and  made 
privA*-councilU»r.  In  that  position  the  very  breadth  of 
view  which  he  had  cultivated,  and  which  gave  him  so 
perfect  an  understanding  of  aflTairs,  deprived  him  of  the 
ability  to  make  himself  powerfully  felt  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  State.  A  further  dij*qualitication  grew  out 
of  the  accession  in  the  same  year  of  a  prince  who  soon 
after  allied  himself  with  Napi>leon,  and  who  was  not 
eoncemed  tii  guard  the  "goi»d  and  ancient  privileges** 
of  WUrtemberg.  Nobility,  titles,  and  medals  cmdd  not 
replace  what  Spittler  had  hist  in  giving  up  his  post  at 
Gottingen.  He  died  March  14, 1810.  Characterisations 
of  Spittler  have  been  furnished  by  Planck  in  the  pref- 
ace to  the  5th  ed.  of  Spittler's  Kirckengeach,  (1812); 
Hugo,  in  Ciriluttisches  Mugat,  iii,  482-608;  Heeren, 
Werke,  vi,  616-584;  Woltmann,  Wnhe,  xii.  812-852; 
Dav.  Strauss,  in  Haym's  Preuu,  JahrbQchrr^  1860,  i, 
124-150.  See  also  Putter-Saalfeld.  G^Uhrfenffetck.  r. 
Gdttingm,  ii,  179-181 ;  iii.  1 16-122.  Spittler's  complete 
works  have  yet  been  published  only  in  part  (1827-87, 
15  vols.).— Herzog,  Rwl-Encydop.  s.  v. 

Spitsner,  Adam  Bbnedict,  a  Protestant  clerg>'- 
man  of  G4>rmany,  was  bom  Jan.  22, 17 17,  and  died  at  Lan- 
genreinsdttff,  near  Zwickau,  Oct. 4, 1793.  He  is  the  au- 
thor t>f.  Idea  AnalyticxB  Sncrm  Textus  //ebratci  Vef,  Test, 
ex  AccentibvM  (Lipsiie,  1769):  —  iJuquisifio  Critica  in 
I^oca  Codicit  S.  Hebtteiy  ad  lUustrationem  Idea  A  naL 
Sacr,  nuper  /Cdita  (ibid.  1770) : — Commentatiit  PhUohyi- 
ca  de  Parenthesi  Libris  Sacris  Vet.  ei  Novi  Test,  Accom- 
modftta  (ibid.  1778): — fnstitutiones  ad  Ana/yticam  Sa- 
cram  Textu$  f/ebraici  Vet,  Tegtamenti  ex  A  ccentUnu,  etc 
(Halle,  1786): — VindicuB  Originis  ei  Auctoritatit  IHri- 
noi  Punctonim  Vocalium  et  A  ccentuum  in  Libris  Sacris 
VetetHs  TeMamenti,  ubi  Imprimis  ea  IHluuntur  qua  post 
Eliani  Levitam  Ludoricus  Capellus  in  A  rctmo  PunctU' 
tionis  ejusque  V'indiciis  Oppostiit  (Lipsiss.  1791).  See 
Winer,  llandbuch  der  theol,  Literatur,  i.  Ill,  118, 119; 
ii,  186;  FOrst,  Bibl.  Jud,  iii,  876.     (a  P.) 

Spiselius,  Theophilua,  a  Lutheran  divine  of  Ger- 
many, was  bom  Sept.  II,  1639,  began  his  academical 
studies  at  Leipsic  in  lt>54,  and  took  his  A.M.  in  1658. 
He  afterwards,  as  was  customary,  visited  other  eminent 
institutions  at  Wittenberg,  Ley  den,  Colc^e,  Mentz,  and 
Basle.  Before  completing  his  int«nded  round  of  visira- 
tion,  he  was  recalled  in  1661  to  Augsburg  to  be  deacon 
of  the  Church  of  Su  James.  This  office  he  filled  till 
1682,  when  he  was  made  its  pastor,  and  in  1690  was  ap- 
pointed elder.  He  died  Jan.  7,  1691.  He  wrote,  /> 
Re  Literaria  Sinensium  Commentarius  (Ley den,  1660, 
l2mo): — Sacra  BMiothecarum  lUustrium  Arcana  Re- 
tecta^  sive  MSS,  Theologicorum  in  Prtecipuis  Europtp 
Bibliothecis  Exfantivm  Designating  etc  (Augsburg,  1668, 
'<vo) : — Templum  Honoris  Beseratum,  in  quo  Quinqua" 


ginfa  lUuttrium  hujus  jfCti  Ortkodoxontm  7%eolognnm, 
etc  (ibid.  1678,  4to)  -.—Felix  Litferatus  (ibid.  1676).- 
Infelix  Litteratus  (ibid.  1680) :— and  Utteratws  Fetidt- 
siimts.    See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  a.  v. 

Splay  (old  Fr.  disployer),  the  expansion  given  to 
doorways,  windows,  and  other  openuigs  in  walks  eic^ 
by  slanting  the  sides.  This 
mode  of  construcHon  prevails 
in  Gothic  architecture,  espe- 
cially on  the  insides  of  win- 
dows, but  is  very  rarely,  if 
ever,  used  in  classical  archi- 
tecture. The  term  is  also  ap-  SDlav 
plied  to  ot  her  slan  ted  or  sloped 

surfaces,  such  as  cunts,  bevels,  etc — Parker,  Glosts.  »f  At* 
chitect,  s.  V. 

Spodins,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  somaiiK  cf 
Apollo  at  Thebes. 

Spohn,  GoTTLiKB  Lebrecht,  a  Protestant  divine 
of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Eisleben,  May  15, 1756.  Fraa 
1788  to  1794  he  was  professor  and  prorector  of  the  I>un- 
mund  Gymnasium,  and  died  June  2,  1794,  having  be» 
designated  as  ordinary  professor  of  thecJogy  and  pfforc»t 
at  Wittenberg.  He  wrote,  DerPrtdigeT  SalomOfOmtdtm 
HebrSiscken  ayfs  Seue  Hbersettt,  und  mit  kriHschen  A  »• 
merhtngen  begUiUi,  etc  (Leips.  1784) : — CoUatio  Versto- 
nis  Syriacn,  quam  Pesckito  Vocantj  cwh  Fragmemtis  is 
CommentarOs  Ephraemi  Sgri  ObrOs:  Spec,  /,  good  Prh" 
ra  xtH  Capita  Esaia  Contimet  (ibid.  1785 ;  Spec,  II,  iUd. 
I7di)i  — Dissert,  PhiloL  de  Batione  Textys  Biblki  m 
Ephraemi  Sgri  CommentarOs  Obrii,  eptsqve  Usu  Critito 
(ibid.  1780):— Caro/i  Godefredi  H'oirfi  Notitia  Codicit 
A  lexandrini,  cum  VarOs  efvs  fjcctiamibtis  Ommlms,  etc 
(ibid.  1789):  —  Jeremias  Vates,  e  Versiome  Jmdmonm 
A  lextmdrinorum  ac  Beliqvorttm  Interpretum  Grteconm 
Emendatus  Notisque  Criticis  Ilhrsfratvs  (voL  i,  ibii 
1794;  ii,  post  obitum  patris  ed.  F.  A.  W.  Spohn,  ibii 
1824).  See  Winer,  Ilandb,  der  fhetd.  Lit.  \,  49,  56,  Iflfi, 
128,  212;  ii,  786;  FUrst,  ^t^  Jud,  iii,  375  sq.     (RK) 

Spoil  (represented  by  many  Heb.  and  several  Gr. 
words  in  our  version).  See  Akrothinion  ;  Boonr.  The 
m<Nlem  Arab  nomads,  or  Be<lawin,  live  in  great  pan  oa 
the  plunder  of  caravans  or  single  travellers^  and  do  But 
regard  the  trade  of  ntbbere  as  dishonorable  (Ar^'iecx. 
Descr.  iii,  220  sq. ;  Niebuhr,  Bed,  p.  882  sq. ;  Mayenx, 
Les  Bedouins,  ou  Arabes  du  Desert  [Par.  1816^.  xti,St. 
This  was  the  case  with  their  ancestors  the  Isbmadite^ 
as  well  as  the  neighboring  Chaldees  (Gen.  xvi.  12 :  M 
i,  17).  The  same  is  related  of  Israelitish  hordes  in  the 
times  of  the  Judges  (Judg.  ix,  25 ;  xi,  3 ;  compL  1  Qvoi. 
vii,  21),  and  many  invasions  by  the  Philistines,  Aiaal- 
ekites,  etc,  were  but  attacks  from  bands  of  robbers  (cetcp. 
1  Sam.  xxiii,  1 ;  xxvii,  8  sq.;  Judg.  ii,  14, 16),  sock  aa 
are  still  frequent  in  the  villages  of  Palestine.  In  the  cf- 
ganized  Jewish  state  open  plundering  was  rare  (yet  ire 
Hos.  vi,  9;  Micah  ii,  8),  and  the  figures  of  speech  nks- 
ring  to  it  (Prov.  xxiii,  28)  may  be  referred  cbieir  tj 
neighboring  countries.  But  after  the  Captivity,  espe- 
cially under  the  oppressive  rale  of  the  Romans,  and  ii 
consequence  of  almost  unceasing  ware  of  which  Ncam 
Asia  was  the  scene,  the  bands  of  robbers,  aided  by  the 
multitude  of  hiding-places  which  the  cavemoi»  natsR 
of  the  country  afforded  (see  Josephua,  A  nt,  xiv,  1 5. 5 :  H<> 
liod.  ^th,  i,  28  s(|.),  gained  the  upper-hand  in  Falwripe 
andinTrachonitison  its  north-east  border  (Josepbofk,  Aid. 
XV,  10, 1 ;  xvi, 9, 1),  so  that  Herod  {jSbid,  xiv,  9, 2;  15. 5; 
War,  i,  16,  4)  and  the  procuratore  were  cocnpdkd  w 
send  military  force  against  them  from  time  to  xxm 
{A  nt,  XX,  6. 1 ),  unless  they  preferred  to  tolerate  then  U 
tribute  {ibid,  xx,  11, 1).  Sometimes  theee  officers  evn 
increased  the  number  of  the  robbere  by  accepting  bntr> 
to  release  prisoners  (ibid,  xx,  9, 5)  or  dismissing  them  f^ 
other  reasons  (ibid,  xx,  9,  8).  The  wildeme»  beiven 
Jerusalem  and  Jericho  through  which  the  highway  k^ 
and  which,  in  great  part,  is  a  deep  vaUey  traversed  b 
j  clefts  and  shut  in  with  walls  of  cavernous  sandAuot 
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Bergigreu,  Ra$,  iii,  100  aq.),  was  especially  infested 
L«uke  X,  80  sq. ;  Jerome,  in  Jer.  iii,  2 ;  comp.  Robinsoni 
VftU.  Res,  ii,  509).  During  the  investment  of  Jerusalem 
>y  the  Romans  the  robbers  played  a  prominent  part  in 
he  doonoed  city.     See  Theudas. 

Some  woold  find  a  reference  to  sea-robbery  or  piracy 
n  Job  xxiv,  18  (Koster,  ErlSuL  d,  heil.  Schr,  p.  208  sq.), 
•at  ^thont  ground. — Winer.    See  Rob. 

Spolce  is  an  incorrect  rendering  in  the  A.  Y.  at  1 
wings  vii,  88  fur  *l^Sn,  chishthur  {gathered;  Sept.  irpay* 
laraia ;  Yulg.  caiUhus)^  which  rather  denotes  the  hubf 
r  nave,  where  the  spokes  unite,  while  p^n,  chitkskuk 
Jxulened;  Sept.  blends  with  the  preceding;  Vulg.  me- 
£alus)j  rendered  **  felloe**  in  the  same  verse,  really  des- 
B^nates  the  spokes  themselves.    See  Whebu 

SpondAntis  (or  De  Sponde),  Hrnry,  a  French 
•relate,  was  bom  at  Maul^n,  Jan.  6,  1568,  and  was  ed- 
cated  mt  the  College  of  the  Reformers  in  Orthez.  He 
tudied  civil  and  canon  law,  and  afterwards  went  to 
^ours,  whither  the  Parliament  of  Paris  was  transferred. 
lere  his  learning  and  eloquence  brought  him  to  the 
lotice  of  Henry  IV,  then  prince  of  B^am,  by  whom  he 
ras  made  master  of  requests  at  Navarre.  Reading  the 
ontroverual  works  of  Bellarmine  and  Perron,  he  was 
ed  to  embrace  the  popish  religion  at  Paris  in  1595.  He 
rent  to  Rome  in  1600,  and  in  1606  took  priest's  orders 
nd  returned  to  Paris,  but  some  time  after  went  again 
o  Rome  and  entered  the  service  of  the  pope.  In  1626 
le  was  recalled  to  France  and  became  bishop  of  Pa- 
aiers.  When  Paroicrs  was  taken  by  the  Protestants, 
»ponde  escaped,  but  returned  when  the  town  was  re- 
aken  by  Conde.  He  quitted  Pamiers  in  1642  and  went 
o  Toulouse,  where  he  died.  May  16,  1648.  He  pub- 
ifthed,  Lee  Cimetieree  Sacrh  (Bordeaux,  1596,  r2mo): 
—Annaies  EcdetituHci  BaronU  in  Epitomen  Redacti 
Par.  1612,  foL) :  —  Annalee  Sacri,  a  Mundi  Creatione 
tsque  ad  ejtudem  Redemptionem  (ibid.  1687,  fol.),  and 
»ther  lesser  works.  See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  a,  v. ; 
Ploefer,  Nouv,  Biog»  Genirak,  s.  v. 

Bponde,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  one  of  the 
[lone. 


(^wcJyyoc)  is  mentioned  onh'  in  the  New 
Test,  in  those  passages  which  relate  the  incident  of  **a 
iponge  filled  with  vinegar  and  put  on  a  reed"  (Matt, 
cxvii,  48 ;  Mark  xv,  86),  or  ♦*  on  hyssop"  (John  xix,  29), 
>eing  offered  to  our  Lord  on  the  cross.  The  commercial 
ralue  of  the  sponge  was  known  from  very  early  times; 
ind  although  there  appears  to  be  no  notice  of  it  in  the 
;>ld  Test.,  yet  it  is  probable  that  it  was  used  by  the  an- 
ient Hebrews,  who  could  readily  have  obtained  it  good 
'rom  the  Mediterranean.  Aristotle  mentions-  several 
cinds,  and  carefully  notices  those  which  were  useful  for 
Mionomic  purposes  {Hist.  Atdnu'y,  14).  His  specula- 
tions on  the  nature  of  the  sponge  are  very  interesting. 
— Smith.  Sponge  was  used  in  Homer's  day  for  wash- 
ing the  person,  and  for  cleansing  tables  after  meals,  and 
Martial  records  the  latter  use  among  the  Romans.  Ao- 
x>rding  to  Pliny  it  was  used  by  painters,  probably  to 
wash  out  lights,  correct  errors,  etc. 

Sponge  (JSpongia  qficinalis)  consists,  in  the  state  in 
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which  we  are  familiar  with  it,  of  an  irregular  network 
of  minute  fibres  of  a  clear  homy  substance,  branching 
and  anastomosing  at  minute  intervals,  and  in  every  di^ 
rection,  so  as  to  form  a  highly  porous  and  elastic  mass, 
the  general  form  of  which  is  that  of  a  cup  with  thick 
walls,  but  not  unfrequently  rounded  or  ovate  Mrithout 
any  cavity.  These  fibres  were  during  life  clothed  with 
a  glair  which  possessed  vitality,  and  were  furnished 
with  cilia,  by  whose  movements  currents  were  produced 
in  the  water  which  ever3rwhere  occupied  the  cavities 
of  the  mass,  thus  insuring  oyxgen  for  respiration  and 
nutritive  matter  for  increase.  This  particular  species 
grows  on  mcks  in  deep  water  in  the  Levant,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  seas  that  wash  the  Grecian  isles,  where, 
from  remote  antiquity  to  the  present  time,  there  has 
existed  an  active  fishery  for  it.  The  inhabitants  of 
many  of  the  isles  are  dependent  for  a  living  on  q>onge* 
diving. — Fairbaira. 

SPONGE,  Holt,  is  a  sponge  nsed  in  the  Greek 
Church  to  gather  the  various  "portions**  in  the  disk 
under  the  holy  bread,  and  to  cleanse  the  chalice  in  the 
sacrifice  of  the  holy  eucharist.  It  was  used  in  memo- 
ry of  the  Crucifixion,  and  was  carefully  wrapped  in  a 
linen  doth. 

Sponsa  Chrlotl  (bride  of  Christ)  are  the  first 
words  of  a  hymn  for  AU-saints'-day,  an  English  version 
of  which  is  as  follows : 

"Spouse  of  Christ  In  arms  contending 

O'er  each  cllroe  beneath  the  sun, 
Mix  with  prayers  for  help  descending, 

Notes  of  praise  for  triumphs  won. 
As  the  Church  to^ay  rejoices 

All  her  saints  In  one  to  Join, 
So  from  earth  let  sll  our  voices 

Rise  in  melody  divine." 

— ^Lee,  Gloss.  ofLHurg.  Terms,  s.  v. 

Sponsage,  Token  op,  b  that  which  is  given  and 
received  by  the  witnesses  or  contracting  parties  in  the 
case  of  espousals,  as  a  token  of  such  act  or  witnessing  to 
such  act.    See  Ring. 

Sponsalia  was  the  general  name  in  the  eariy 
Church  for  espousals  or  betrothing,  consisting  of  a  mu- 
tual contract  between  the  parties  concerning  the  future 
marriage.  When  the  contract  was  made,  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  man  to  bestow  certain  gifts  upon  the 
woman  as  earnests  or  pledges.  The  contract  was  usual- 
ly confirmed  also  by  a  ring,  a  kiss,  a  dowry,  a  writing  or 
instrument  of  dowry,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  witness- 
es to  attest  it.  See  Bingham,  Christ,  Aniiq.  bk.  xxii, 
ch.  iii,  §  1  sq. 

SponsaUtise  Donationes  (espousal  gifts)  were 
given  as  earnests  or  pledges  of  future  marriage.  They 
were  also  called  arrm  et  pignoroj  earnests  and  pledges 
of  future  marriage,  because  the  giving  and  receiving  of 
them  was  a  ooiiHrmation  of  the  contract,  and  an  obliga- 
tion on  the  parties  to  take  each  other  for  man  and  wife 
unless  some  reason  gave  them  liberty  to  do  otherwise. 
See  Bingham,  Christ.  Aniiq.  bk.  xxii,  ch.  iii,  §  8.  See 
Betroth  A  u 

Sponsel,  JoHANN  Ulrich,  superintendent  at  Burg- 
bemheim,  in  Baireuth,  was  born  Dec.  18, 1721,  at  Mug- 
gendorf,  and  died  Jan.  5, 1788.  He  wrote,  Parerpa  Theo- 
logico-exegetica  (Coburg,  1762,  pL  i;  1768,  pt.  ii):— 
Philoiogisch '  exegetische  Abhandbtng  uber  verschi«iene 
Stelien  der  heiligen  Schrift  (Anspach,  1761,  pt.  i) :— Ax- 
ercitationes  Philologico-exegetica  in  IHversos  Scriptures 
Locos  (ibid.  1764):— Ton  der  Gdttlichkeit  der  Bucher 
der  Chronik  und  Esra  (Schwabach,  mb)\—Ueber  die 
Verwirrung  der  Sprachen  bei  dem  babgUmischeH  Thurrn" 
bau  (ibid.  1776): — Abhandlung  Uber  den  Propheten  Je- 
saias  (Nuremberg,  1779-80, 2  pts.).  See  Winer,  Hand^ 
buch  der  theoL  Lileratur,  ii,  786 ;  FUrst,  Bibl.  Jud.  iii, 
876.     (a  P.) 

Sponsors.  At  an  early  period  of  the  Church,  cer- 
tain persons  were  required  t-o  be  present  at  the  baptism 
of  its  members,  to  serve  as  witnesses  of  the  due  perform- 
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anoe  of  the  rite,  and  to  become  sureties  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  engagements  and  promises  then  made.  There  ih 
DO  mention  of  sponsors  in  the  New  Test^  though  there 
is  mention  of  the  **questionihg"  {imptimifia).  The 
mention  of  them  first  occurs  in  TertuUian — for  infants 
in  the  De  Baptittno  (c  18) ;  for  adults,  as  is  supposed, 
in  the  De  Corona  Miiitia  (c  8 :  "  Inde  susoepti  lactis 
et  mellis  oonoordiam  praegustamus."  See  Suicer,  s.  v. 
dvaiix^fiai).  In  the  Jewish  baptism  of  proselytes,  two 
or  three  sponsors  or  witnesses  were  required  to  be  pres- 
ent (see  Lightfuot,  On  McUL  iuy  6).  It  is  so  improbable 
that  the  Jews  should  have  borrowed  such  a  custom  from 
the  Christians  that  the  coincidence  can  hardly  have 
arisen  but  from  the  Christians  continuing  the  usages  of 
the  Jews. 

L  Their  AppeUatiom^—Thent  persons  were  called  at 
first  tponsores,  sponsors,  especially  when  they  responded 
for  an  infant.  They  were  called  t\m  Jidejusaores^  sure- 
ties (Augustine,  Strm,  1 16,  i>e  Temp,),  The  title  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  Roman  law.  The  Greek  term  avaZo' 
XOi  corresponds  to  the  Latin  offerente*  and  su$ceptore*f 
and  refers  to  the  assistance  rendered  to  the  baptized 
immediately  before  and  after  the  ceremony.  The  ap- 
pellation fidpTvpiQy  testes^  witnesses,  which  became  a 
favorite  in  later  times,  was  unknown  to  the  ancient 
Church.  The  more  modem  terms  compatrts,  etc,  god- 
fathers and  godmotken,  are  derived  from  the  practice 
of  early  times,  in  which  the  parents,  or  in  their  absence 
the  nearest  relatives,  took  the  child  out  of  the  baptis- 
mal water. 

II.  Origin  of  the  Office.— -Thxi  has  been  traced  by  some 
writers  to  the  institutions  of  Judaism,  and  by  others  to 
those  of  the  Roman  civil  law.  Neither  the  Old  nor  the 
New  Test,  contains  any  allusion  to  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses at  circumcision,  nor  is  there  any  trace  of  sponsors 
or  witnesses  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  narratives  of  bap- 
tism recorded  in  the  New  Test.  It  is,  however,  easy  to 
account  for  the  presence  of  sponsors  at  baptism,  if  we 
refer  to  the  customs  of  the  Roman  law.  Baptism  was 
early  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  stipulation,  covenant,  or 
contract,  and  on  all  such  matters  the  Roman  jurispru- 
dence was  very  exact  and  careful  in  its  institutions. 
The  leaders  of  the  early  Church,  many  of  whom  were 
ponversant  with  Roman  law,  would  doubtless  endeavor 
to  give  solemnity  and  security  to  the  sacred  covenant 
in  a  way  corresponding  to  that  which  they  had  been 
aocuatomed  to  observe  in  civil  transactions.  Perhaps 
the  custom  arose  naturally  from  the  practice  of  infant 
baptism,  in  order  that  the  uiterrogatories  of  the  Church 
might  not  be  without  some  answer.  Tradition  says  that 
the  oflSce  was  appointed  by  Hyginus,  or  Iginus,  a  Roman 
bishop,  about  the  year  154.  It  was,  however,  in  full  op- 
eration in  the  fourth  and  fiAh  centuries. 

III.  Duties  of  Sponsor, — According  to  Bingham,  there 
were  three  sorts  of  sponsors  made  use  of  in  the  primitive 
Church:  (1.)  For  children  who  could  not  renounce  or 
profess  or  answer  for  themselves.  (2.)  For  such  adult 
persons  as,  by  reason  of  sickness  or  infirmity,  were  in 
the  same  condition  with  children — incapacitated  to  an- 
swer for  themselves.  (8.)  For  all  adult  persons  in  gen- 
eraL  In  times  of  persecution  it  was  proper  to  have  wit- 
nesses of  the  fact,  in  order  to  prevent  apostasy. 

1.  Two  things  were  anciently  required  of  sponsors  as 
their  proper  duty  in  the  case  of  children :  first,  to  an- 
swer, in  the  names  of  their  charge,  to  all  interrogatories 
of  baptism ;  secondly,  to  be  guardians  of  thehr  spiritual 
life  for  the  future,  and  to  take  care,  by  good  admonition 
and  instruction,  that  they  performed  their  part  of  the 
covenant  in  which  they  were  engaged  (Augustine, 
Serm,  1 16,  De  Temp,),  Bingham  thinks  that  they  were 
not  obliged  to  give  them  their  maintenance,  this  de- 
volving, naturally,  upon  the  parents ;  and  if  orphans,  or 
destitute,  upon  the  Church. 

Sponsors  are  required  in  the  baptismal  service  of  the 
Church  of  England.  They  promise,  on  behalf  and  in 
the  name  of  those  baptized  (to  quote  the  words  of  the 
Catechism),  *'  1.  To  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works, ' 


the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  worid,  and  si  tk 
sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh ;  2.  To  bdieve  all  tbe  srtidci«f 
the  Christian  faith;  3.  To  keep  God*8  holy  wiQ  ttd 
commandments  all  the  days  of  their  itfe.** 

2.  Another  sort  of  sponsors  were  those  that  were  ap> 
pointed  to  make  answers  for  such  peivona  as,  by  ream 
of  some  infirmity,  could  not  answer  for  themselves;  e.g. 
such  adult  persons  as  were  suddenly  atmck  spcecUcst, 
or  seized  with  frenzy  by  the  violence  of  a  disteraprz; 
If  the  party  happened  to  recover  after  such  a  bapciss, 
it  was  the  sponsor's  duty  not  only  to  acquaint  hiiB  aia 
wiuiess  with  what  was  done  for  him,  but  also, as  a  guar- 
dian of  his  behavior,  to  induce  him  to  nrake  good  t^ 
promises  which  he,  in  his  name,  ba<l  made  for  him. 

8.  The  third  sort  of  sp<Misors  were  for  such  adult  per- 
sons  as  were  able  to  answer  for  tberoaelves;  for  tWfl( 
also  had  their  sponsors,  and  no  person  anciently  was  bsp*- 
tized  without  them.  Their  duty  was  not  to  answer  is 
the  names  of  the  baptized,  but  only  to  admonish  and 
instruct  them  before  and  after  baptism. 

IV.  Qualification,  Number,  Marriage^  and  BeHrietiem. 
— 1.  It  was  a  genera]  rule  that  every  sponsor  most  be 
himself  a  baptized  person  and  in  full  comrounioe  with 
the  Church.  This  excluded  all  heathen,  all  mere  este- 
chumens,  reputed  heretics,  excommunicated  pefsocs, 
and  penitents. 

2.  Every  sponsor  was  required  to  be  of  full  age.  N(> 
minors  were  admitted  to  this  c^ce,  eren  though  they 
had  been  baptized  and  confirmed. 

8.  Every  sponsor  was  supposed  to  be  acquainted  witb 
the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity,  and  to  know  the 
Creed,  the  Lord*s  Prayer,  tbe  Ten  Commandments,  mA 
the  leading  outlines  of  Christian  doctrine  and  monifitj. 

4.  Monks  and  nuns  were  in  early  times  eligible  tf 
sponsors,  and  were  frequently  chosen  to  act  in  thai  es- 
pacity;  but  in  the  6th  century  this  practice  wu  pn^ 
bibited. 

6.  At  first  there  was  no  law  respecting  tbe  number  d 
sponsors  at  baptism,  although  one  sponsor  was  eo^J- 
ered  sufiicient.  In  later  times  it  becanoe  customary  te 
have  two  sponsors — one  male  and  one  female. 

6.  By  the  Council  of  Trent  it  was  ordered  that  not 
only  the  names  of  the  baptized,  but  also  tbe  namei  <4 
the  sponsors,  should  be  registered  in  tbe  books  of  the 
Church.  The  object  was  that  men  might  know  wbu 
perscms  were  forbidden  to  marry  by  thia  epiritoal  rr^ 
tion.  But  anciently  it  had  a  much  better  use :  that  tbe 
Church  might  know  who  were  sponsors,  and  that  tbej 
might  be  put  in  mind  of  their  duty  by  being  ensse^ 
upon  record,  which  was  a  standing  memorial  of  their 
obligations. 

7.  A  law  of  Justinian  (CodL  lib.  v,  tit.  4,  De  Kupik, 
leg.  xxvi)  forbids  any  man  to  marry  a  woman,  wbcthff 
she  be  slave  or  free,  for  whom  he  had  been  godftther  is 
baptism  when  she  was  a  child.  The  CoancO  <tf  Trsi^ 
(can.  53)  forbids  the  godfather  not  only  to  maxTy  tbe 
infant,  but  the  mother  of  the  infant,  for  wb<KD  l«  mr 
swers ;  and  orders  them  that  have  done  so  fiiat  to  )c 
separated,  then  to  do  the  penance  of  fomicatar&  Tte 
prohibition  was  extende<l  to  more  degrees  in  the  ffiil0*- 
ing*  ages,  and  grew  so  extravagant  that  the  Cooncfi  *i 
Trent  thought  it  a  matter  worthy  of  their  refomat^e. 
By  their  rules,  however,  this  spiritual  relation  was  ex- 
tended to  more  degrees,  forbidding  marriage  wnt  o  ^ 
between  the  sponsors  and  their  children,  t>ut  also  be 
tween  the  sponsors  themselves;  nor  may  tbe  bapcisa 
marry  the  baptized,  nor  the  father  or  mother  of  the  h^» 
tized,  because  of  the  spiritual  relation  that  is  cootfacs«i 
between  them. 

8.  The  twenty-ninth  canon  of  tbe  Anglican  Chorri 
makes  it  necemary  for  every  child  to  have  m.  godfather 
and  godmother;  and,  in  order  to  secure  thia  beneft  ^' 
all  the  infantine  members  of  the  Church,  it  prohifa^ 
the  parents  assuming  this  oflice.  The  canoo  appears  v 
argue  in  this  way :  No  father  or  mother  is  m  real  |?(»i^ 
father  or  godmother;  it  is  quite  true  that  tber  stj 
stand  at  the  font  and  take  upon  themselves  tbe 


SPOON  »( 

oCSce,  but  the  red  gwlfuher  and  Che  leil  godraolhrr 
ire  [be  erealiong  of  time,  cuMum,  ind  niuiral  f««ling 
wdtkiDg  within  the  precincis  uf  the  Church.  They  are, 
eMeiitiall}',  petMNi*  ouiNileorihehonie  drcle,whuse  in- 
cereu  is  engaged  iu  the.  riang  young  Chiiatian  by  a>- 
snDiing  thia  reUtiwi  to  him.  The  parents  themselveB 
■re  already  BpoiiBon  hy  Ehs  aim  pie  fact  uC  Lieing  parenU; 
K>  that,  if  you  give  the  child  uiily  his  parents  for  hia 
spOMor«,yDu  gira  him  nothing  at  all,  because  he  hu 
them  alresily.  The  reaaon  of  having  ■  gndfather  and 
godmodier  is  that,  they  are  penona  trom  without,  who 
add  friendly  interest  and  attention  Ui  the  parental 
ooe^  Aeconling  to  Gilpin,  "  the  Church  demands  the 
security  of  iponeots,  who  are  intended,  if  Ifae  infant 
should  be  left  an  orphan  or  neglected  by  its  parents,  ta 
•ee  it  properly  instructed  in  the  advantages  promised 
»ui  the  conditions  lequirad"  (_Sem.  ulii,  vol  iii,  p. 
259). 

See  Binghsm,  Chritt.  Antiq.  blc.  xi,  cb.  ix;  Kiddle, 
Chritl.  A  ntiq, ;  and  the  monographs  cited  by  Volbeding, 
ladei  Program,  p.  142.     See  Baptibm. 

Spoon  (>;|,  hiph,  a  hand,  as  elsewhere),  a  hollow 
dish  or  pan  used  as  a  censer  for  [he  Tabernacle  and 
Temple  (Eiod.  ixv,  29;  Ifumb.  iv,  7;  vii,  14  sq.;  I 
Kings  vii,  50;  2  Kings  xxr,  14;  i  Chron.  xxiv,  14; 
Jer.  lit,  18,  19).  The  Orienlots  generally  eat  with  the 
fingers,  and  >a  have  no  ocouion  for  knives,  forks,  etn. 
See  Eatino.  Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  spoons 
were  introduced  when  requireil  for  soup  or  other  liq- 
uids; and  perhaps  even  a  knife  was  employed  on  same 
occasions,  to  facili[a[e  the  carving  of  a  large  Juint,  which 
is  sometimes  done  in  the  East  at  tba  present  day.  The 
Egyp^an  spoons  were  cif  various  forms  aiid  sizes.  They 
"ere  principally  of  ivory,  bone,  woml,  or  bron«,  and 

hnok,  by  wbicb,  if  required,  ibey  were  suspended  to  a 
nail.  Many  were  ornamented  with  the  Intos  Hovrer; 
the  handles  of  others  were  made  lo  represent  an  animal 
H  a  human  Bguie;  some  were  of  very  arbilrary  shape; 
■nd  a  smaller  kind,  of  round  form,  probably  intended  for 

ibel]  or  cup  for  immediate  use,  are  occasionally  disoov^ 
^red  in  the  tomba  (Wilkinson,  Anc  Eggpl.  \,  183  sq.). 
See  Dish, 
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SrOOH,  a  vesMl  oaod  both  in  preparing  the  ebal- 
M  hiT  [be  euchsrist  and  for  distributing  tlie  sacra- 
lenc  to  the  faitbfid  generally,  to  the  inUnn,  and  [he 
idt.  In  the  first  caae  the  bnwl  is  perforated,  in  order 
hat  any  impuritiva  xa  the  altar  wine  may  be  easily  and 
imply  removed ;  in  [he  other  the  bowl  is  solid,  and  the 
andle  usually  made  in  [be  form  of  a  cross.  Hany  an- 
ient examples  exiic.  The  spoon. ia  likewise  used  in 
lie  ceremonies  of  a  oorouatioo. — Lee,  Giau.  of  Lilurg. 


Bpoonor,  Eel4 


Andenl  Egyptian  Bpoons. 


EH,  a  Preabvterian  minis- 
Brandon,  \u,  Julv  18,  imS.  He  grad- 
usied  at  Uiddtebury  College  iu  IS39,  sfterwbich  he  en- 
tered the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  re- 
mained over  two  yean,  and  engaged  in  tescbing  in 
Brandon ;  and  befnic  he  could  prepare  for  [be  minis[ry, 
which  wsa  bis  design,  be  mis  called  awav  to  a  higher 
Held  of  labor.  He  died  in  Uraudon,  Dec  11,  1841. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

BpOTt  (some  form  of  pnS  or  pnti,  to  taught  bnt 
in  Is4.lvik,  4  U;nn,  to  mock;  ivrpt^ta,  2  Peu  ii,  13). 
The  various  events  incident  to  domesdc  life  afforded  the 
Jews  occaNons  for  festivity  end  recreation.  Thus,  Abra- 
ham made  a  great  feast  on  the  day  Isaac  was  wcaneil 
(Gen.  xxi,  8).  Weddings  were  always  seasons  of  i«- 
jiricing;  so,  also,  were  the  seasons  of  sheep  -  shearing 
(1  Sam.  XXV,  B6;  3  Sam.  xiii,  SB)  and  harvest  home. 
To  theoe  may  be  addeil  the  birthilsvs  of  sovereigns 
(Gen.  xl,  28 ;  Haik  vi,  21).  Uf  most  of  these  festivities 
music  and  dancing  were  the  accompanimencs  (Lam.  v, 
14).  Children  were  anciently  accus[omed  to  play  (see 
Plato,  Lrg.  vii,  797)  in  the  streets  and  squares  (Zech.  viii, 
6:  Matt,  xi,  16;  comp.  Niebnbr,  TVop.  i,  171);  hue,  with 
few  exceptions  (see  Mishna,  ChtUni,  xvii,  15;  EdagotA, 
ii,  7),  juvenile  games  are  comparatively  rare  iu  the  East 
(Orig.Ce^.v,42;  Cteaias,  ft r«.  58), 

Military  sports  and  exercises  appear  to  have  been  - 
common  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Jewish  historv 
(2  Sam,  ii,  14).    By  these  the  Jewish  j-outb  were  taught 
the  use  of  the  bow  (1  Sam.  XI,  Sa-3fi),  or  the  hurling  of 
stones  from  a  sling  with  an  unerring  aim  (Judg.  xx,  13; 
I  Chron.  xii,  i).     Jerome  informs  us  that  in  his  days 
(the  4th  oeolury)  it  was  a  common  exercise  throughout 
Judsa  fur  tbe  young  men  who 
were  ambiliuus  to  give  pmof  of 
thrii  strength  to  lift  up  lOnnd 
BConea  of  enormous  weighl,  some 
as  high  as  their  knee*,  otheis  to 
tlieir  waist,  shoulders,  or   bead; 
while  olhen  placed  them  at  the 
top  uf  their  headswiththeit  hands 
erectand  joined  together,   HeftiF- 
ther  states  that  he  saw  at  Athens 
an  extremely  heavy  brazen  sphere, 
or  globe,  which  he  vainly  endeav- 
ored to  lift ;  and  that,  on  inquiring 
into  its  use,  be  wss  informed  tliat 
no  one  was  permitted  [o  contend  in 
the  games  until,  by  his  lifting  of 

could  match  with  him.  From  this 
exercise  Jerome  elucidates  (ad 
toe.)  a  difficult  passage  in  Zecb. 
xil,  S,  in  which  the  prophet  oom- 
parea  Jerusalem  to  s  stone  of  great 
weight,  which,  being  loo  heavy  for 
those  who  a[[erapted  to  lift  il,  falls 
back  upon  them  aud  crushea  them  - 
to  pieces. 

Among  the  great  changee  which 

were  eOecced  in  the  manners  and 

I  customs  of  the  Jews  aubsequentlv 

*  tuthetimeofAlexanderlheGreat 

may  be  reckoned  the  in[roduc[ian 

™bi''  T'wi^  CuT    of  gymnastic  sports  and  games,  in 

imitation  of  those  celebrated  by 
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the  (jreeki,  who,  it  U  well  known,  were  pMsioDately 
fond  of  thoee  exercuea.  These  amaaemenu  they  car- 
ried, with  their  victorious  arms,  into  the  variona  ooan- 
triea  of  the  £aat;  the  inhabitanu  of  which,  in  imita- 
tion of  their  masters,  addicted  themselves  to  the  same 
diversions,  and  endeavored  to  distinguish  themselves 
in  the  same  exercises.  The  profligate  high -priest 
Jason,  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  first  intro- 
duced public  games  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  erected  a 
gymnasium,  a  ^  place  for  exercise,  and  for  the  training- 
up  of  youth  in  the  fashions  of  the  heathen**  (2  Mace,  iv, 
9).  The  avowed  purpose  of  these  athletic  exercises  was 
the  strengthening  of  the  body;  but  the  real  design  went 
to  the  gradual  exchange  of  Judaism  for  heathenism,  the 
games  themselves  being  closely  connected  with  idola- 
try, for  they  were  generally  celebrated  in  honor  of  some 
pagan  god.  The  innovations  of  Jason  were  therefore 
extremely  odious  to  the  more  pious  part  of  the  nation, 
and  even  his  ovm  adherents  did  not  fully  enter  into  all 
his  views ;  yet  the  games  proved  a  source  of  attraction 
and  demoralization  to  many.  Even  the  very  priests, 
neglecting  the  duties  of  their  sacred  office,  hastened  to 
be  partakers  of  these  unlawful  sports,  and  were  ambi- 
tious of  obtaining  the  prises  awarded  to  the  victors. 
The  restoration  of  divine  worship,  and  of  the  observance 
of  the  Mosaic  laws  and  institutions  under  the  Macca- 
bsMin  princes,  put  an  end  to  the  spectacles.  They  were, 
however,  revived  by  Herod,  who,  in  order  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  emperor  Augustus  (B.C  7),  built  a  the* 
atre  at  Jerusalem,  and  also  a  capacious  amphitheatre, 
without  the  city,  in  the  plain;  and  who  also  erected 
similar  edifices  at  Cosarea,  and  appointed  games  to  be 
solemnised  every  fifth  year,  with  great  splendor,  and 
amid  a  vast  concourse  of  spectators  who  were  invited 
by  procUmstion  from  the  neighboring  countries.  Jo- 
sephus's  narrative  of  these  circumstances  is  not  suf- 
ficiently minute  to  enable  us  to  determine  with  accu- 
racy all  the  exhibitions  which  took  place  on  these  occa- 
sions; but  we  may  collect  that  they  included  wrestling, 
chariot-racing,  music,  and  combats  of  wild  beasts,  which 
either  fought  with  one  another  or  with  men  who  were 
under  sentence  of  death  {AnL  xv,  8, 1 ;  xvi,  6, 1 ;  xix, 
7, 5 ;  8, 2 ;  War,  i,  21, 8 ;  toe  Eichhom,  De  Re  Scemica  Ju- 
daor,  in  his  CommenL  [Gott.  voL  i]).  The  Talmud  oc- 
casionally alludes  to  these  spectacles  {Sanhedr,  iii,  8 ; 
Shabb.  xxiii,  2;  see  Otho,  Lex,  Rahb.  p.  898,  708;  Wa- 
genseil,  De  Ludi$  Hebrwor,  [Norib.  1697]). 

Some  of  the  scriptural  allusions  to  games  and  recrea- 
tions we  have  already  noticed  (see  Hofmann,  De  Ludi» 
Isthmic  m  N,  T.  Commemoratis  [Viteb.  1760]).  See 
Game;  Prize,  etc.  We  may  here  mention  two  others. 
From  the  amusement  of  children  sitting  in  the  market- 
place and  imitating  the  usages  common  at  wedding 
feasts  and  at  funerals,  our  Lord  takes  occasion  to  com- 
pare the  Pharisees  to  the  sullen  children  who  will  be 
f^eased  with  nothing  which  their  companions  can  do, 
whether  they  play  at  weddings  or  funerals,  since  they 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  attend  either  to  the  se- 
vere precepts  and  life  of  John  the  Baptist,  or  to  the 
milder  precepts  and  habits  of  Christ  (Matt,  xi,  16,  17). 
The  infamous  practice  of  gamesters  who  play  with  load- 
ed dice  has  furnished  Paul  with  a  strong  metaphor,  in 
which  he  cautions  the  Christians  at  Ephesus  against 
the  cheating  sleight  of  men  (Eph.  iv,  14),  whether  un- 
believing Jews,  heathen  philosophers,  or  false  teachers 
in  the  Church  itself,  who  corrupted  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  for  worldly  purposes,  while  they  assumed  the 
appearance  of  great  disinterestedness  and  piety.  See 
Plat. 

Sportce,  SportellSD,  Sportttlao  (Lat.  tportuloj 
a  basket),  are  fees  paid  to  the  clergy  fur  service  ren- 
dered. Tlie  allusion  is  probably  to  bringing  the  first- 
fruits  in  a  basket  (sportd)  (Deut.  xxvi,  1-12) ;  or  per- 
haps this  mode  of  paying  the  clergy  may  be  traced  to 
a  Roman  practice.  In  the  days  of  Roman  freedom, 
clients  were  in  the  habit  of  paying  respect  to  their 
itron  by  thronging  his  atnum  at  an  eariy  hour,  and 


escorting  him  to  places  of  pablic  resort  when  he  west 
abroad.  As  an  acknowledgment  of  these  camittaek 
some  of  the  number  were  usually  invited  to  partake  df 
the  evening  meaL  After  the  extinction  of  iibcrn-.  the 
presence  of  such  guests,  who  had  now  lost  all  politieai 
importance,  was  soon  regarded  as  an  irkaoose  lestiaau: 
while,  at  the  same  time,  many  of  the  noUe  and  weakbv 
were  unwilling  to  sacrifice  the  display  of  a  aaunium 
body  of  retainers.  Hence  the  practice  was  introdaeed. 
under  the  empire,  of  bestowing  on  each  cKent,  when  be 
presented  himself  for  his  morning  vist,  a  postiaB  «f 
food,  as  a  sobstitute  and  compensation  for  an  invicabee 
to  supper;  and  this  dole,  being  carried  off  in  a  basket 
provided  for  the  occasion,  received  the  name  of  tportak. 
For  the  sake  of  convenience,  it  aoon  became  cammBU 
to  give  an  equivalent  ia  money.  In  the  time  of  the 
younger  Pliny,  the  word  waa  commonly  employed  te 
signify  a  gratuity,  emolument,  or  gift  of  anj  kind.  Ia 
Cjrprian,  the  term  fratreM  qtortmlamtes  oocora.— Fanar. 
Ecclet,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Sports,  Book  op,  was  a  book  or  dedaration  drava 
up  by  bishop  Morton,  in  the  reign  of  king  Janes  I,  to 
encourage  recreations  and  sports  on  the  LffmTs  day.  It 
was  to  this  effect: 

"That  for  his  good  people's  reereatfAu,  fais  majettr't 
pleasure  wss,  that,  after  the  end  of  divine  service,  they 
should  not  be  dlstnrbed.  letted,  or  disconraged  from  aoy 
Iswfhl  recreations:  sncn  as  dancing^  either  of  men  or 
women :  archery  for  men ;  leaping^  vauUimff,  or  any  neb 
harroleas  recreations :  uur  haviug  of  Mav-pame*^  W^Mtsn- 
tUeM,  or  fnorrie»-danee$ ;  or  setting  up  of  Jliaypoiet^  or  aik- 
er  sports  therewith  used,  so  as  uie  same  may  be  bad  is 
due  and  couvenient  time,  without  Impediment  or  let  of 
divine  senrlce ;  and  that  women  shonld  have  leave  u* 
carry  rt<«A«s  to  the  Church  for  the  decoring  of  it,  accord- 
log  to  their  old  customs :  withal  prohibiting  all  aniavfcl 

Smes  to  be  used  on  Sundam  only;  as  bear-baiting,  M- 
iting^  interludes,  and  at  all  times  (in  the  meaner  sort  of 
people  prohibited)  bawling,'* 

Two  or  three  restraints  were  annexed  to  the  dedan- 
tion,  which  deserve  the  reader's  notice : 

(1)  **No  recnssnt  (t.  e.  papist)  was  to  have  the  benefit 
of  this  declaration :  (9)  nor  such  as  were  not  present  mt 
the  whole  of  divine  senrlce;  nor  (8)  such  as  din  not  lutp 
to  their  own  parish  churches — Uiat  is,  Pvritane." 

This  declaration  was  ordered  to  be  read  in  all  the  pai^ 
ish  churches  of  Lancashire,  which  abounded  with  pa- 
pists; and  Wilson  adds  that  it  was  to  have  been  read 
in  all  the  churches  of  England,  bat  that  aichbisbcip 
Abbot,  being  at  Croydon,  flatly  forbade  its  being  read 
there.  In  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I,  archbishop  laad 
put  the  king  upon  republishing  this  declaration,  whidi 
was  accordingly  done.  The  court  had  their  balls,  mas- 
querades, and  plays  on  the  Simday  evenings;  while  il>« 
youth  of  the  country  were  at  their  morrice-danccs,  If  ar- 
games,  church  and  deik  ales,  and  all  such  kind  of  rer- 
elling.  The  severe  pressing  of  this  declaration  made 
sad  havoc  among  the  Puritans,  as  it  was  to  be  rcsd  is 
the  churches.  Many  poor  clei^g^ymen  atrained  their 
consciences  in  submission  to  their  superiors  Some, 
after  publishing  it,  immediately  read  the  fourth  com- 
mandment to  the  people, "  Remember  the  Sabbath-day 
to  keep  it  holy ;''  adding,  *<This  is  the  law  of  God,  the 
other  the  injunction  of  man.**  Some  put  it  upon  their 
curates,  while  great  numbers  absolutely  refused  to  com- 
ply ;  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  several  clergy- 
men were  actually  suspended  for  not  reading  iL  See 
Eadle,  Ecclee,  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Sportolantes  {Fratret)  was  a  term  applied  to 
the  clergy  because  of  their  sharing  equally  in  the 
monthly  oblations. 

Spot  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  Q^ia,  mmm,  a 
blemuh  (as  usually  rendered),  either  physical  (Lev.  xxi, 
17  sq.;  xxii,  20;  xxiv,  19,  20,  etc ;  2  Sam.  xiv,  26; 
Cant,  iv,  7)  or  moral  (DeuL  xxxii,  6 ;  Job  xi,  15 ;  xxxi. 
7 ;  Prov.  ix,  7) ;  so  owiXaCi  literally  a  breakar  or  tock 
in  the  sea  (metaphor.  Jude  12)  or  cnriXoc  (motaUr 
Eph.  V,  27;  2  Pet.  ii,  18) ;  PT'ja'^an,  ckabaHmrak,  xhi 
variegated  spots  of  the  panther,  or  rather  the  sfr^po  of 
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the  tiger  (JeT.xiU,2S);  Pn:i?,  *o*A*iA,  ir^yi<li«t,  the 
■hitbh  "  blight  ipot"  t>r  incipient  leproq'  (Lev.  siu,  2- 
39 :  ziv,  66 ) ;  pna,  h6hali,  teur/,  the  scaly  "  rreckled 
(pot"  oF  prooounceit  leproay  (xiii,  39);  kAu,  (uJk, 
filcKtd  (is  "  spotted"  >h«p  ot  g«l«,  G«d.  xxx,  82  k|.  ; 
or  "ditetB-coloced"  gumeQU,  Ezek.  xvi,  16),     See 

SpDtswood  (ot  SpottlBirood),  Joitx,  «  Scot- 
tish prelate,  vm  bom  in  the  parish  of  Mid-Calder,  Ed- 
inbucfth  Co^  in  156E,  and  was  graduated  rntm  the  Glas- 
gow Universitj'  in  his  sixteenth  year.  When  eighteen 
VMii  old  he  succeeded  his  father  as  minister  of  Calder; 
ind  in  1601  attended  Lodowicit,  duke  of  Lenos,  is  chap- 
lain in  his  embassy  to  the  court  of  France.  In  16US 
James  I  seiecled  him  lo  be  one  of  the  clergy  to  attend 
him  to  England,  and  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
titular  archbishop  of  Glasgow  and  privy-coanciUor  for 
Scotland.  In  1610  be  presided  in  the  assembly  at 
Glasgow;  and  the  same  year,  upon  the  king's  com- 
mand, repaired  to  London  upon  eccletuasdcal  afiairs. 

crated  bishop,  in  the  chapel  of  London  Hotise,  Oct.  21. 
Upon  their  return  Ihey  conveyed  the  episcopal  powem 
to  their  fomwr  titular  brethren,  and  the  Episcopal 
Church  was  once  more  settled  in  Scotland.    Spolawood 
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tfi^rded  by  Charles  I,  whom  he  crowned.  I6S3,  in  the 
abbey  church  of  Holyrood  llouae.  In  1CK6  be  was 
nude  chancellor  of  Scotland,  which  poet  he  bad  not 
held  for  four  years  when  the  popular  confusions  obliged 
him  to  retire  into  Englan>L  He  consented  at  the  king's 
request  to  resign  the  olSce  of  chancelbt,  and  received 
£2500  for  the  sacrifice  he  made.  He  went  first  to  Kew- 
casile,  where  he  remained  until  he  gained  sufflcient 
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L  relapse  and  died,  Nov.  29,  1639. 
I  Westminster  Abbey.  "A  more 
generous,  learned,  arid  munificent  prelate  has  seldom 
been  called  lo  rule  in  the  Church ;  and  his  advice  was 
at  all  times  given  for  moderate  measures,  and  for  the 
sacrifice  of  anything  but  principle  for  peace."  3pot»- 
woodwas  the  aatharofa  i/uloryo/tAt  CiartJi  qfScot- 
lunifivm  AJ).i03lollieEnd  ^th*  Reign  of  Jama  VI 
(Lond.  166fi,  foL).  He  also  wrote  a  tract  in  defence  of 
the  ecclesiastical  eatablisbtnenc  in  Scotland,  entitled 
RffidatiB  LihdH  de  Regumt  Ecdtiia  Scoticana.  See 
Miboor,  DicL  of  Brit,  and  A  ma-.  A  uthori,  I.  y.;  Chal- 
men,  Bing.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Hook,  Eeela.  Hiog.  s.  v. ;  Uuefer, 
A'aag.  Siog.  C  jx^o^  s.  v. 

Spoadeel  ('STovtaioi,  zecUoui),  waa  a  nattie  given 
by  Eusebius  {Eccht.  Hill,  vi,  II)  and  Epiphanins  (£i> 
pot.  Fid.  n.  il-i)  to  ascetics,  in  reference  lo  the'it  dili- 
gence in  fasting  and  prayer,  and  almsdeeda,  etc. 

Sponae  (nV^,  ItaUai,  crowntd  with  the  bridal  cbap- 
ht,CanuiT,8,9,'lO,ll,12ir,l;  Hoe,iv,  18,14;  "bride," 
lsa.ilix,18;  lii,  10;  liiii,S;  Jer.ii,  32;  vii,  S4,etci 
Joe)  ii,  16,  elsewhere  "daughter-iii..Uw'').    See  Uak- 

BpOUt.     The  usual  contrivance  for  throwing  off 


Leaden  Spont,  Woodford  Cbarch,  Mortbamptonsblra. 
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the  water  from  the  roob  of  meditsval  buildings  was  by 

.  means  of  a  carved  ■tone  spout  called  a  ^r^oyfe  at  gar- 
gogU.  It  is  quite  possible  some  were  of  lead,  but  none 
ale  found  rerDainiiig  of  an  earlier  date  Iban  the  16th 
century.— Parker,  Glou.  of  A  rdWsrt.  s.  v. 

BpraguB,  Benjamin  F.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  a  native  of  Spencer, 
Mass.,  and  was  convened  whett  seventeen  years  of 
age.  In  ]832  he  united  on  trial  with  the  Maine  Con- 
lerence,  but  was  discontinued  at  the  dose  of  the  year 
on  account  of  ill-healtb.  He  spent  several  yean  in 
study,  and  acting  as  supply  until  1839,  when  he  waa 
readioitied  to  conference  and  ordained  elder.  Hie  la- 
bors were  brought  to  a  close  by  deatb,  Aug.  18,  I860. 
Mr.  Sprague  was  s  man  of  positive  character,  cautious 
in  his  positions,  firm  and  unviElding  in  their  support. 
See  M  inula  of  A  nmiulCoiirfrenca,  1861,  p.  12Z 

Spragna,  Wimam  Bnel,  D.D.,  LUD.,  an  emi- 
nent Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom  in  Anduvei,  Tol- 
land Co;,  Coon.,  Oct.  16, 1795.  He  went  to  Yale  Col- 
1^  in  1811  and  graduated  in  1815.  The  year  follow- 
ing he  entered  Princeton  Seminaiy,  and,  after  studying 
theology  fur  more  thin  two  years,  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  an  association  of  miiiisters  in  the  county  of  Tolland, 
convened  at  Andover,  Aug.  29, 1818,  and  the  next  year 
as  sole  pastor.  He  was  ordained  and  installed  assistant 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church,  West  Spriiigfleid, 
Masa.,  Aug.  25, 1819.     Here  he  labored  with  great  assi- 
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charge  July  1,1829,  having  sctepled  a  call  to  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Albany,  N.Y.,  where  be  was  in- 
stalled Aug.  26, 1829.  At  Albany  be  bad  a  pastorate  of 
forty  yeara'  duration,  remarkable  for  the  exuaordinary 
steadfastness  and  warmth  of  attach  tnent  existing  through 
all  tbat  protracted  period  between  himself  and  his  large 
and  iotelKgent  congregation;  and  even  more  remark- 
aUe  for  the  vast  and  varied  labors  performed  by  him. 
He  has  been  well  and  truly  described  as  an  "  illustrious 
man;  a  cultivated,  elegant,  vuiuminous,  usefiil,  and  pop- 
ular preacher;  an  indefatigable  and  soccessful  pastor; 
an  unsellish  and  devoted  friend;  loving,  genial,  pure, 
and  noble;  an  Israelite,  indeed,  in  whom  there  was  no 
guile;  one  of  the  most  childlike  unsophisticated,  and 
charitable  of  men."  While  he  never  relaxed  bis  pul- 
pit and  pastoral  duties,  his  added  literary  labors  were 
prodigious,  and  their  fruits  exceedingly  great.  He 
preached  nearly  two  hundred  sermons  on  special  oeca- 
sions,  the  most  of  which  were  published.  He  also  pro- 
duced a  large  number  of  biographies  and  other  volumes 
on  practical  religious  subjects.  But  the  great  literary 
work  of  his  life  was  hit  Amah  •>/ Jie  American  Pulpit, 
undertaken  when  he  was  Hfty-seren,  and  finished  in 
seventeen  years.  It  was  a  herculean  task,  but  it  was 
nobly  accompliabed,  and  by  it  he  has  placed  all  denom- 
inations represented  in  it  under  great  obligations  for 
the  faithful  luannet  in  which  it  is  executed.  (See  be- 
low,) To  this  comprehensive  wot*  we  have  been  large- 
ly indebted  in  tbe  compilation  of  this  CgcbpatUa.  Dr. 
Sprague's  extensive  travels  in  Europe  brought  bim  into 
delightful  association  wiih  many  of  the  dignitaries  of 
the  Old  World,  and  many  eminent  persons  in  religious 

correspondence  with  a  vast  number  of  distinguished 
men,  both  in  the  Church  and  in  the  Stale,  in  our  own 
land.  At  tbe  age  of  seven ty-fokir,  on  Dec  20, 1869,  he 
was  released  by  tbe  Presbytery  of  Albany,  at  his  own 
request,  from  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Second  Church 
in  Albany,  and  retired  to  Flushing,  L.  I.,  where  ho  pass- 
ed his  later  years,  which  were  a  beautiful  and  serene 
evening  to  his  industrious,  bburious,  and  useful  life. 
Here  he  enjoyed  tbe  sunshine  of  tbe  divine  favor,  and 
looked  on  death's  approaches  with  a  strong  and  placid 
faith.  No  sore  disease  or  fierce  pains  (^)presBed  him, 
but  gently  and  peacefully  he  passed  away.  Hay  T,  1876. 
Dr.  Sprague's  writings  are  aa  follows :  LeXtert  on  Prac- 
lieal  Saijicu  lo  a  Daagkar   (IS22,  l2ato;    lltb  ed. 
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l6mo;  republished  in  Great  Britain;  late  American 
editions  bear  the  title  of  the  Daughter's  Own  Book) : 
— Ijetters/rom  Europe  (1828) : — Lectures  to  Young  PeO' 
pie  (1880, 12mo,  several  editions) : — Lectures  on  Revi- 
vals (1882, 12mo, several  editions;  republished  in  Lon- 
don) : — Hints  Ihsigned  to  ReguUUe  the  Intercourse  of 
Christians  (1834, 12mo) :— Lectures  Illustrating  the  Con- 
trast between  True  Christianity  and  Various  Other  Sjfs- 
terns  (Lond.  1837,  12mo):— /^/«  of  Rev,  Edward  Dorr 
Gr^n  (1838)  -.—Letters  to  Young  Men^  Founded  on  the 
Life  of  Joseph  (2d  ed.  1845,12ro4);  8th  ed.  1854;  repub- 
lished in  London,  1846, 18mo;  1851, 2  vol8.in  one,  12mo) : 
—Aids  to  Early  Religion  (1847,  32mo)  i  — Words  to  a 
Young  Man's  Conscience  (1848): — Visits  to  European 
Celebrities  (1855, 12nio) :— Annals  of  the  A  merican  Puir 
pit  J  or  Commemoraie  Notices  of  Distinguished  A  merican 
Clergynten  of  Various  Denominations,  from  the  Early 
Settlement  of  the  Country  to  the  Close  of  the  Year  1855, 
with  Historical  Introduction  (N.  Y.  8vo:  vols,  i  and  ii, 
Trinitarian  Congregationalist,  1856;  iii  and  iv,  Presby- 
terian, 1858;  v,  Episcopalian,  1859;  vi,  Baptist,  1860; 
vii,  Methodist,  1861 ;  viii,  Unitarian,  1865;  ix,  Luther- 
an, Reformed  Dutch,  Associate,  Associate  Reformed,  and 
Reformed  Presbyterian,  1869).  In  addition  to  the  vol- 
umes thus  enumerated.  Dr.  Sprague  published  about  116 
pamphlets,  single  sermons,  addresses,  discourses,  and  ora- 
tions. He  is  also  author  of  a  Ltfe  of  President  THmo- 
thy  Dwight  in  Sparks's  A  merican  Biogmpky  (2d  sermon, 
1845,  voL  iv) ;  of  an  Essay  prefixed  to  Richiards*s  Ser- 
mons ;  of  a  Memoir  prefixed  to  Rev.  O.  Bnmson*s  Ser- 
mons  (1862,  8vo);  of  an  Introduction  to  the  Excellent 
Woman  (1863, 12mo);  and  of  Introductions  to  ten  oth- 
er works.  He  was  also  the  editor  of  Women  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  (1850,  8vo);  The  Smitten  House- 
hold (1856-57, 12mo).  Besides  writing  papers  in  various 
religious  and  literary' periodicals  sufficient  to  fill  three 
or  four  octavo  volumes,  he  published  Memoirs  of  Rev, 
John  McDowell,  D,D,  (1864,  12mo).  He  had  been  a 
gatherer  as  well  as  a  dispenser  of  knowledge,  and 
among  the  attractions  of  his  library  was  a  famous  col- 
lection of  autog^phs  of  eminent  men  of  all  ages  and 
countries.  See  Samuel  IrensDus  Prime,  The  Man  of 
Business  (1857,  24mo ) ;  Appletons^  New  A  mer.  Cyclop. 
a.  V. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthorsj  s.  v. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Sprat,  Thomas,  a  learned  English  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Tallaton  (Tallerton),  Devonshire,  in  1636,  and 
from  a  school  in  his  native  place  became  a  commoner 
of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  in  1651,  taking  his  degree 
in  1657.  He  obtained  a  fellowship,  and  after  the  Res- 
toration took  orders,  becoming  chaplain  to  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  also  to  the  king.  In  1668  he  became 
a  prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  had  afterwards  the 
Church  of  St.  Margaret.  He  was  in  1680  made  canon 
of  Windsor,  in  1688  dean  of  Westminster,  and  in  1684 
bishop  of  Rochester.  In  1685,  being  clerk  of  the  closet 
to  the  king,  he  was  made  dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and 
the  next  year  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners 
for  ecclesiastical  affairs.  When  the  Declaration  distin- 
guished the  acknowledged  sons  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, he  stood  neutral,  and  permitted  it  to  be  read  at 
Westminster,  but  pressed  none  to  \4olate  his  conscience. 
When  James  II  was  frightened  away,  and  a  new  govern- 
ment was  to  be  settled,  Sprat  was  one  of  the  council  to 
consider  whether  the  crown  was  vacant,  and  manfully 
spoke  in  favor  of  his  old  master.  He  complied,  bow- 
ever,  with  the  new  establishment,  and  was  left  unmo- 
lested; but  in  1692  an  atrocious  attempt  was  made  by 
two  unprincipled  infurmers  to  involve  him  in  trouble  by 
affixing  his  counterfeite«l  signature  to  a  seditious  paper. 
The  bishop  was  arrested  May  7, 1692,  but  succeeded  in 
a  little  time  in  establishing  his  innocence.  He  died 
May  20, 1713.  The  works  of  Sprat,  besides  a  few  po- 
ems, are,  A  True  A  ccount  and  Declaration  of  the  Hor- 
rid Conspiracy  against  the  Ittte  King^  being  a  history 
of  the  Rye -house  Plot  (1685):  — 7'Ac  History  of  the 
Royal  Society,  eta  (1667,  and  other  editions  to  1764, 


4to)  ',—The  Life  of  Cowley  (1668, 1678,  8vo)  :— Tie  An- 
swer to  Sobiere  (1709,  8vo)  :—The  Relation  of  his  On 
Examination  (1698,  4co;  1722,  8vo): — and  three  vol- 
umes of  Sermons  (Lond.  1677,  4to;  1678-1705i,  ITlti, 
8vo ;  republished  in  1722, 8vo).  See  Allibone,  Diet  ef 
Brit,  and  A  mer.  Authors,  a.  r.;  Chalmers,  Biog»  Did. 
s.  T. ;  Hook,  Eodes,  Biog,  a.  v. 


Spreng,  Jaoq^cs,  a  Flemish  theqlogian,  was  bora 
at  Ypres  about  1485  of  parents  in  <ffdinary  circcat- 
stances,  who  early  devoted  him  to  a  religions  life,  sod 
he  accordingly  set  out  as  an  Augustin  monk  on  a  fAl- 
grimage,  which  at  length  led  him  to  Erfurt,  and  be 
there  embraced  Luther's  views.  He  afterv^-ards  retomed 
to  his  native  country,  and  became  provost  of  a  conreei 
in  Antwerp  (hence  hb  surname  Proepositusy.  He  «u 
imprisoned  for  his  faith,  firrt  at  Brussels,  and  aderwardi 
at  Bruges  (1522);  but  was  rescued  by  a  feUow-FrsMis- 
can,  and  escaped  into  Germany.  On  the  reoomn^oda- 
tton  of  Henry  of  Zutphen,  he  was  appointed  {^stor  ^ 
Notre  Dame  at  Bremen  in  1554,  and  filled  that  puaittoe 
till  his  death,  Jan.  30, 1562.  In  1535  be  assisted  at  t 
Freemasons*  congress  held  in  Cologne. -^Hoefer,  Xout. 
Biog,  Generale,  a.  v. 

Sprenger,  Jaoob,  a  Dominican  mook  of  Cologne, 
provincial  of  his  order  (A.D.  1495),  and  one  of  the  two 
inquiaitorB-general  appointed  by  Innocent  VIII  (1484) 
for  the  destruction  of  witches,  which  he  declared  were 
overrunning  Germany.  From  confessions  extorted  oe 
the  rack  a  perfect  dc^gmatic  and  historical  ersteni  vai 
framed,  in  which  the  various  compacts  nude  with  the 
devil,  or  the  improper  alliances  contracted  with  him. 
obtained  their  due  place.  (>n  the  basis  of  thia  new  lore 
Sprenger  elaborated  a  code  of  cffihinal  prooednre  agaiast 
witches,  entitled  Malleus  Malfjicarum,  See  Kortz. 
Church  Hist,  vol  i,  §  115,  2. 

Sprig  (fT;5<B,  pedrdh,  Ezek.  xvii,  6,  a  bramek,  as 
elsewhere  rendered ;  ^J^J)  zahdl,  a  shoot  of  a  vine,  Isa. 
xviii,  5). 

Spiiggs,  JosRPH,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Lancaster  County,  Vs.. 
July  6, 1804,  and  united  with  the  Charch  in  18241  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  January,  1828.  and  was  i^ 
mitted  into  the  Baltimore  Conference  in  March  of  tiie 
same  year.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1830,  and  dder 
in  1882.  When  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Choneh  di- 
vided in  1844,  he  adhered  to  the  Southern  branch,  tsA 
was  admitted  into  the  Virginia  Conferertce.  In  1^ 
he  took  a  supernumerary  relation;  in  1865  be  becann 
effective;  in  1869  superannuated.  He  died  of  typhoid 
fever,  Jan.  17,  1869.  See  Minutes  of  Ammal  Cot/er- 
ences  of  the  M,  E.  Church,  Souths  1870,  p.  402: 

Spring.    See  Fountain;  Season. 

Spring,  Gardner,  D.D.,  a  noted  PresbyteriiB 
minister,  son  of  Dr.  Samuel  Spring,  Sen»,  was  bom  at 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  Feb.  24,  1785.  At  the  age  <i 
twelve  he  entered  the  Berwick  Academy,  and  co»- 
menced  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  under  the  nxt«r- 
ship  of  Dr.  Gillet,  then  a  young  man  studying  divinity 
with  his  father.  After  this  he  returned  to  Newborr- 
port,  his  patamal  home,  where  he  remained  ptustcuting 
his  studies  until  he  was  prepared  to  enter  Vale  O^^pe^ 
which  he  did  in  1799.  He  was  a  severe  student,  v^ 
withal,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  "  ambitious  »  Ja- 
lius  Caosar."  Religiously  as  he  was  educated,  he  was 
woridly  in  his  pursuits,  until,  on  one  occasion,  he  heard 
an  earnest  sermon  preached  by  his  father.  About  the 
same  (ime  he  made  a  short  excuntion  to  Maine,  and 
stopped  in  an  out-of-the-way  sort  of  a  pbure,  where  be 
and  his  friend  walked  eight  miles  one  Sabtuth  to  find 
a  church.  After  a  shore  vacation  he  resumed  his  stud- 
ies at  Leicester  Academy  under  Dr.  Nehemiah  Aflame: 
and,  as  he  expressed  it  in  his  A  utobtngraphy,  '^  in  an 
ambitious,  self-righteous  spirit  led  the  devotions  in  the 
academy,"  seeking  mpre  the  praise  of  men  than  the  ap- 
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probation  of  God.    He  betrd  the  recitations  of  the  up- 
per daaees  in  Latin  and  Greek.    Too  severe  application 
to  study  affected  his  health,  and  he  vras  obliged  to  de- 
sist for  a  time.    When  his  health  was  restored  he  re- 
entered Tale  College  and  continued  the  course,  g^radu- 
atin^  in  1805.     In  the  summer  of  1808  a  revival  had 
occurred  in  the  college,  and  many  of  the  students  were 
the  subjects  of  renewing  grace.     He  was  not  brought 
under  its  influenOb  to  any  great  extent,  and  was  so  far 
from  entertaining  thoughts  of  the  ministry  that  he  de- 
termined on  entering  the  legal  profestdon.     He  accord- 
ingly commenced  a  course  of  study  at  New  Haven, 
reading  Coke,  Littleton,  and  Blackstone.     Being  re- 
duced in  finances  to  four  dollars,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Moses 
Brown,  a  gentleman  of  great  wealth  in  Newburyport, 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  Andover  Seminary,  who  sent 
biro  m  blank  check  to  be  filled  at  his  discretion.     Thus 
fumidbed,  he  went  to  Bermuda  as  teacher  of  the  classics 
and  mmthematics.     While  there,  in  reply  to  a  serious 
letter  from  his  father,  he  wrote  an  analysis  of  his  relig- 
ious experience,  staling  that  he  was  ^vibrating  be- 
tween beaven  and  helL*'    Disgusted  with  the  island,  he 
returned  home,  and  not  long  afterwards  married,  and 
returned  to  New  Haven;  but,  finding  no  opening  for 
his  support,  he  again  returned  to  Bermuda,  and  re- 
mained there  more  than  a  year  at  the  head  of  a  flour- 
ishing schooL     He  was  induced  to  leave  from  appre- 
hennons  of  war  between  England  and  the  United  States. 
He  bad  saved  $1500,  and  was  in  somewhat  easy  circum- 
stances.    Continuing  the  study  of  the  law,  he  passed  a 
satisfactory  examination,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  New  Haven  in  December,  1808,  and  on  April  24  suc- 
ceeding he  united  with  the  Church  under  the  pastorate 
of  the  Bev.  Moses  Stuart.    At  the  Yale  commencement 
he  took  his  degree  of  A.M.,  and  delivered  an  oration  on 
*'  The  Christian  Patriot."     On  that  day  the  Rev.  John 
M.  Mason  preached  his  great  sermon  from  the  text  '*To 
the  poor  the  Gospel  Is  preached,"  under  which  Mr. 
Spring  was  so  deeply  impressed  that  he  formed  the  pul> 
pose  of  preacliing  that  Gospel     Through  the  kindness 
of  a  liuiy  who  furnished  the  means,  he  was  enabled  to 
enter  Andover  Theological  Seminary.     Before  leaving 
that  institution,  he  received  a  call  from  the  South  Par- 
ish, and  another  from  Park  Street,  Boston.    On  visiting 
New  York,  he  preached  for  Dr.  Romeyn  in  Cedar  Street. 
He  was  then  on  his  way  to  the  General  Assembly, 
which  met  in  Philadelphia,  and  on  his  return  he  re- 
ceived a  unanimous  call  from  the  Brick  Church,  New 
York,  which  he  accepted,  entering  at  once  upon  his 
duties  as  pastor.     He  was  ordained  Aug.  8,  1810,  and 
continued  pastor  of  a  united  and  powerful  Church  until 
old  age  and  feebleness  obliged  him  to  retire  from  its 
acrive  duties,  but  he  was  retained  as  pastor  emeritus 
until  the  day  of  his  death,  Aug.  18,  1878.     The  sphere 
of  Dr.  Spring's  labors  covered  a  wide  space  both  in  the 
pulpit  and  the  press,  and  few  men  in  any  profession 
have  made  a  more  enduring  mark  upon  the  age.     His 
reading,  especially  in  the  department  of  theology,  was 
extensive.     He  was  a  Calvinist  of  the  strongest  type. 
He  was  decidedly  opposed  to  what  he  called  "  spurious 
revivals,"  and  to  all  sensational  devices  of  vagrant  evan- 
gelists.    He  was  early  identified  with  the  cause  of  mis- 
sions, and  was  connected  with  the  organization  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  through  his  father.     He  en- 
tered heartily  into  the  discussion  of  the  managers  with 
the  Baptists,  and  also  into  the  discussions  in  r^^rd  to 
opening  the  meetings  of  the  board  with  prayer.     He 
was  identified  with  the  Sabbath-reform  movement,  and 
at  the  breaking-out  of  the  Rebellion  showed  his  loyalty 
and  patriotism  in  his  prayers  and  sermons  and  public 
addresses.    Dr.  Spring  was  the  author  of  several  works, 
among  which  are.  The  Bible  Not  of  Man :  —  Ohliga' 
tions  of  the  World  to  the  Bible;  and  others,  for  which 
see  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors^  s.  v. 
(W.  P.  &) 

Spring,  Samtiel,  Sen.,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
mimster,  was  bom  at  Northbridge,  Mass.,  Feb.  27, 1746. 


He  g^duated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1771 ; 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1774,  and  in  the  following 
year  joined  the  army  as  chaplain,  and  marched  under 
Col.  Arnold  in  the  disastrous  expedition  to  Canada,  in 
1776  he  left  the  army,  and  in  1777  was  ordained  over 
the  Church  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  and  remained  pas- 
tor until  his  death,  March  4, 1819.  Dr.  Spring  was  a 
primary  agent  in  establishing  Andover  Theol<^cal 
Seminary.  "His  personal  appearance,"  says  Dr.  Woods, 
"was  marked  with  nobleness;  his  countenance  was  in- 
dicative of  lofty  intelligence,  and  ardent,  benevolent 
feeling ;  his  intellect  was  clear,  active,  and  penetrating." 
He  had  a  verj'  modest  estimate  withal  of  his  spiritual 
and  mental  attainments.  As.  a  preacher.  Dr.  Spring 
was  able  and  frequently  eloquent.  He  published  two 
Sermon*  in  the  American  Preacher^  voL  iv  (1793): — A 
Letter  addressed  to  the  Bev.  Solomon  A  iken  on  the  Sub- 
ject qfTwo  Fast^-day  Sermons  (1809) ;  and  a  number  of 
occasional  Sermons*  See  Sprague,  Annals  qfthe  Amer, 
Pulpit,  ii,  85. 

Spring,  Samuel,  Jun.,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, son  t)f  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  March  9, 1792.  He  received  his  preparatory  ed- 
ucation at  Exeter  Academy,  entere<l  Yale  College,  and 
was  graduated  therefntm  in  1811.  Af^er  his  graduation 
he  engaged  in  the  trade  and  shipping  business,  and  con- 
tinued therein  until  1819,  when,  feeling  it  his  duty  to 
prepare  for  the  ministry,  he  entered  Andover  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  and  took  the  full  course.  He  was  or- 
dained and  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Abington, 
Mass.,  Jsn.  2, 1822,  and  remained  until  December,  1826, 
when  he  resigned.  He  was  next  installed  over  the 
North  Church,  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he  remained  six 
years,  and  was  then  installed  over  the  Church  at  East 
Hartford,  where  he  remained  twenty-eight  years.  He 
finally  became  chaplain  of  the  Insane  Asylum,  Hart- 
ford, and  continued  at  that  post  seven  years.  He  was 
director  of  the  Connecticut  Bible  Societv.  and  trastee 
of  the  Theological  Institute  of  Connecticut.  He  died 
at  Hartford,  Dec  13,  1877.     (W.  T.  S.) 

Springer.  Ellha,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bora  in  Bond  County,  111.,  July  21,  1811.  He  was 
the  subject  of  religious  impressions  at  a  very  early  age ; 
united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1824; 
entered  the  Rock  Spring  Seminary,  St.  Clair  Co.,  111., 
in  1827 ;  was  licensed  as  an  exhorter  May  29, 1832 ,  re- 
ceived by  the  Illinois  Conference  on  trial  in  September; 
1833, and  appointed  to  Carlinville  Circuit,  Sangamon  dis- 
trict. The  following  were  his  subsequent  appoiutments : 
in  1834,  Iroquois  Mission;  1835,Oplain  Circuit;  1836-87, 
located,  owing  to  feeble  health ;  1838,  Somonauk  Circuit ; 
1839,  Bristol  Circuit;  1840,  ordained  elder  and  reappoint- 
ed to  Bristol;  1841,  Lockport;  1842,  Joliet;  1843-44, 
St.  Charies;  1845,  Mineral  Point;  1846,  Hazle  Green 
Circuit;  1847-60,  presiding  elder  of  Milwaukee  district, 
Wisconsin  Conference,  where  he  died,  Aug.  22,  1850. 
Mr.  Springer  was  a  man  of  strong  intellectual  develop- 
ment, well  versed  in  theological  subjects,  and  an  able 
expounder  of  the  tnith.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conr 
ferences,  iv,  61 1.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Springer,  John  M.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  at  Petersburg,  111.,  Jan.  18, 
1837.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  but, 
fearful  of  the  toils  and  sacrifices  of  the  ministry,  fell 
back,  and  eventually  became  an  actor.  In  1857  he 
yielded  to  the  infiuences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  joined 
the  Church  Sept.  6.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  April  17, 
1858,  and  admitted  into  the  West  Wisconsin  Conference 
on  the  29th  of  the  same  month.  Being  drafted  into  the 
army,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the  ThirdRegiment 
of  Wisconsin  Veteran  Volunteers,  Feb.  3, 1864.  He  was 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Resaca,  Ga.,  May  15  of  that 
year,  and  died  on  the  28th.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences,  1864,  p.  186. 

Springer,  Moses,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
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Episcopal  Church,  was  converted  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
and  in  1840  was  admitted  into  full  connection  in  the 
Maine  Conference.  He  immediately  located  to  take 
charge  of  the  Blaine  Weaieyan  Journal^  which  he  con- 
tinued to  edit  until  it  was  united  with  the  ZioiCs  Herald, 
In  1859  he  was  admitted  into  the  Minnesota  Conference, 
and  placed  in  a  superannuated  relation,  which  he  sus- 
tained until  his  death,  at  Winchendon,  Masa^  Dec  21, 
1866.  Mr.  Springer  was  a  man  not  only  of  faith,  but 
also  of  superior  intellect,  and  devoted  to  scientific  stud- 
ies, the  last  years  of  bis  life  being  spent  in  the  National 
Observatory,  Washington,  D.  C  See  Minutes  of  Anr 
nual  Conferences,  1866,  p.  212. 

Springers,  the  jumping  sect  among  the  Ingrians  (a 
tribe  belonging  to  the  Tchudic  branch  of  the  Finns), 
which  traces  its  origin  to  1818.  Proceeding  from  a 
religious  excitement  independent  of  the  Church,  they 
came  to  the  conviction  that  every  individual  required 
the  direct  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  order  to  his 
salvation.  They  also  soon  believed  that  they  enjoyed 
this  illumination,  and  ecstatic  praying,  singing,  and  cry- 
ing, connected  with  clapping  of  hands  and  jumping  at 
their  meetings,  gave  evidence  of  being  possessed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  This  special  illumination  required  as  cor^ 
relative  also  a  special  holiness,  and  this  was  sought  not 
only  in  despising  marriage,  but  also  in  abstainhig  from 
meat,  beer,  brandy,  and  tobaoca  He  who  applied  for 
admission  into  the  sect  was  required  to  prove,  nudus 
super  nuditmj  before  the  eyes  of  the  meeting  that  the  old 
Adam  with  his  sexual  susceptibility  was  dead  in  him. 
The  **holy  love"  which  they  placed  in  the  stead  of  mar- 
riage also  led  here,  as  ever,  to  tieshly  errors,  and  this 
was  the  reason  why  many  of  them,  after  the  example 
of  the  Skopzi  (q.  v.),  with  whom  they  were  probably 
connected,  chose  the  much  more  certain  means  of  cas- 
tration. Authors  and  chiefs  of  the  sect  were  named, 
and  were  said  to  have  been  present  at  meetings,  but 
the  civil  authorities  were  not  able  to  get  hold  of  them. 
The  sect  is  now  near  its  end.  See  Kurtz,  Church  His^ 
tariff  ii,  406. 

Springing,  or  Springer,  the  impost  or  point  at 
>^hich  an  arch  unites  with  its  support.  The  bottom 
stone  of  an  arch,  which  lies  immediately  upon  the  im- 
post, is  sometimes  called  a  springer  or  springing-stone. 
Also  the  bottom  stone  of  the  coping  of  a  gable.— Par- 
ker, Gloss,  of  A  rchitect,  s.  v.     See  Skew  ;  YoussoiR. 

Sprinkler.    See  Aspkboillum. 

Sprinkling,  as  a  form  of  baptism,  took  the  place 
of  immersion  after  a  few  centuries  in  the  early  Church, 
not  from  any  established  rule,  but  by  common  consent, 
and  it  has  since  been  very  generally  practiced  in  all  but 
the  (ireek  and  Baptist  churches,  which  insist  upon  im- 
mersion. In  its  defence  the  following  considerations 
are  offered :  (1.)  The  primary  signification  of  the  word 
"  baptize"  (fiafrri^m)  cannot  be  of  great  importance,  in- 
asmuch as  the  rite  itself  is  typical,  and  therefore  derives 
its  moment  not  from  the  literal  import  of  the  term,  but 
from  the  significance  and  design  of  the  ordinance.  (2.) 
Although  no  instance  of  sprinkling  is  expressly  mention- 
ed in  the  New  TesU,  yet  there  are  several  cases  in  which 
immersion  was  hardly  possible  (Acts  ii,  41;  x,  47,  48; 
xvi,  88).  (8.)  In  cases  of  emergency,  baptism  by  asper- 
sion was  allowed  at  a  period  of  high  antiquity,  especially 
in  the  case  of  sick  persons.  See  Clinic  Baptism.  This 
form  was  also  admitted  when  the  baptismal  font  was  too 
small  for  immersion,  and  generally,  whenever  considera- 
tions of  convenience,  health,  or  climate  required  (Wala- 
frid  Stnibo,  De  Rebus  Kccles,  c  26;  Gerhard,  Utc.  TheoL 
ix,  146).  Aspersion  did  not  become  common  in  the  West- 
em  or  Latin  Church  until  the  18th  century,  although  it 
appears  to  have  been  introduced  much  earlier  (Aquinas, 
SummOf  qusest.  66,  art.  7).  See  Coleman,  Christ  A  ntig, 
p.  276  sq.     See  Baptism. 

Sproat,  James,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was 
bom  at  Scituate,  Mass.,  April  11, 1722.     He  graduated 


at  Tak  College  in  1741 ;  was  converted  while  in  eoOege; 
and  having  gone  through  the  requisite  coarse  of  picfia- 
ration  for  the  ministry,  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  cr- 
dained  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Congregatiooal  Cbordi  a 
Guilford,  Conn.,  Ang.  28,  174S.  Here  he  laboved  wkh 
great  seal  and  success  for  about  twenty-fire  yean,  wbcs, 
in  October,  1768,  he  became  pastor  of  the  cborch  in  Phila- 
delphia of  which  Rev.  Gilbert  Tennent  bad  been  paiiar. 
He  continued  sole  pastor  till  1787,  when  be  was  relieved 
from  a  portion  of  his  labors  by  the  settlemoit  of  lie 
(afterwards  Dr.)  Ashbel  Green.  In  1780  the  CoQe^ 
of  New  Jersey  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  oi  DJ). 
The  year  1798  was  signalized  by  the  prevalence  of  ;^ 
low  fever  in  Philadelphia  to  an  appalHng  extenL  Tht 
family  of  Dr.  Sproat  was  almost  annihilated  by  it ;  his 
own  death  took  place  Oct.  18, 179S.  He  was  a  master 
of  the  learned  languages,  and  had  made  deep  researdiefl 
into  systematic,  casuistic,  and  polemic  di\*initT.  lo  his 
personal  religion  he  was  truly  eminent — his  faith  wsa 
built  on  the  sure  fouiKlations  of  the  Go^kI,  and  it  sop- 
ported  him  in  the  most  trying  hour.  In  his  last  mo- 
ments he  said,  ^^  All  my  expectarions  for  eternity  rest  <n 
the  infinite  grace  of  God,  abounding  through  the  finished 
righteousness  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.^  His  only  pub- 
lication was  a  Sermon,  preached  on  the  death  of  Whiter 
field  in  October,  1770.  See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  iwr. 
Pulpit,  iii,  126;  Allen, Biy. lJict,\r,;  Mass,  HisU OM. 
X ;  Assembly  Miss,  Mag,  i.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Spry,  William,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Queen  Ann  County,  Md.,  Feb.  23,  1806; 
converted  in  1822;  admitted  on  trial  in  th«  Philadelphia 
Conference  in  1882, and  appointed  to  Cecil  Circuit;  1833. 
Salisbury  Circuit;  1884,  Elkton;  1885,  on  account  of  ill- 
health,  supernumerary;  1886,  Caroline  Circuit;  1837-3^ 
Dorchester  Circuit;  1*889-40,  Lewistown ;  1841.  Easton. 
Talbot  Co.,  Md.;  and  subsequently  travelled  Cambridge, 
Seaford,  Georgetown,  and  Accomac  circuits,  on  the  last 
of  which  he  died,  Nov.  29,  1847.  Mr.  Spry  was  an  ex- 
cellent preacher  and  a  model  pastor.  He  was  one  of  the 
sweetest  singers  in  IsraeL  See  Minutes  of  A  nmual  Cm- 
ferences,  iv,  204 ;  Manship,  Thirteen  Tears  in  the  Itimer^ 
ancy,  p.  14-16. 

Sponge.    See  Sponob. 

Spunkie,  among  the  eariy  Scots  and  Picts,  was  the 
name  of  a  class  of  teasing  spirits  who  appeared  io  the 
form  of  ignesfatui,  and  led  wanderers  astray  into  swanfis 
and  morasses* 

Spur-mOney,  a  luime  for  a  fine  levied  by  caatoai, 
on  behalf  of  the  choristers  of  certain  old  fouodatioos 
(St.  Paul's,  Westminster,  Lichfield,  and  WindsorX  QB 
persons  entering  the  Church. 

Sptirstowe,  William,  a  Nonconformist  divine, was 
educated  at  St.  Katharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  of  which  be 
became  a  fellow.  He  was  minister  at  H ampden,  in  Back- 
inghamshire,  when  the  Rebellion  broke  out.  He  joined 
the  rebel  army  as  chaplain,  and  in  1643  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  so-called  Assembly  of  Divines,  becoming  at 
the  same  time  pastor  of  Hackney.  He  waa  naade  maocr 
of  Su  Katharine  Hall,  but  was  turned  oat  for  refosmg  the 
engagement.  He  was  obliged  to  give  place  to  an  ortho> 
dox  clergyman  at  Hackney  in  1662,  and  died  in  1661 
He  was  the  author  of  a  Treatise  on  the  Promnses  :—Thi 
Spiritual  Chymist:—The  Wiles  ofSatan:-^  Discourse: 
— and  Sermons,  He  was  also  engaged  in  the  attack  oo 
episcopacy  under  the  name  of  Smectymuuts,  See  Alii- 
bone.  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors,  a.  v.;  Hook, 
Eccks,  Biog,  s.  v. 

Spy-Wednesday,  an  old  name  for  the  Wednes- 
day in  Holy  Week,  so  called  because  of  tbe  work  wbidi 
Judas  Iscariut  carried  on  upon  that  day  when  he  went 
forth  to  make  preparation  for  the  betrayal  of  his  Mas- 
ter.— Lee,  Gloss,  of  Liturg,  Terms,  s.  v. 

Sqnarcione,  Francksco,  an  Italian  painter,  wai 
bora  at  Padua  in  1394,  and,  after  performing  many 
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loon  in  GretM  tad  luly,  Ured  in  [he  Utter  country  in 
(;reat  iffiuence  utd  diadncuon  until  bis  death,  in  1474. 
From  his  very  numerous  Khool  (he  had  one  hundnd 
ud  chirly-wTen  ncholin),  he  wag  called  the  (kther  *nd 
prima  naatrv  of  piinlen.  The  celebnt«il  illusmied 
Book  of  Aniiimt  la  the  Cbuich  of  the  Hieericordia, 
which  need  to  be  oumiiKinly  ucribed  to  Mwitegnn,  ii 
DOW  by  competent  judges  considered  one  of  the  com- 
missions of  Sqiutrdone  executed  by  his  schoUn.  8«t 
the  Engtiik  (^dop.  s.  V. 

Squara  (SZ.-^,  riUi,  a/ouHA  pirt,  u  often  tender- 
ed), •*uie(welMwhere},especi>Jly  of  a  recumgle  (Eiek. 
lUii,  16,  IT).    See  Sculftube. 

Bqnare  Cap,  ■  cap  worn  in  England  by  Chuich 
clerks,  the  nse  of  whicb  began  in  the  15lh  century. 

SqnftBaatloa,  one  of  the  three  hinds  of  torture 
commonly  nsed  by  the  Inquiwtion  to  extort  confession. 
It  coiuined  in  tying  hack  the  arms  of  (he  victim 
cord,  fastening  weights  to  his  feet,  and  drawing  hi 
to  the  full  height  of  (he  place  by  means  ofa  pulley.  He 
wu  then  auddenly  let  down  to  within  ■  short  distsnce 
of  tbe  floor,  and  by  the  repeated  shocks  all  hia  joints 
wen  dislocsted.  This  torture  was  continued  for  ail 
honr  or  longer,  according  tn  the  pleasure  of  the  inquis- 
itors present  and  to  whit  the  strength  of  the  eul^rer 
aeemed  capable  of  enduring.  See  Bamum,  RomoKuta 
01  It  I;  p.  8SS. 

SqniaT,  Uilkb  Powsll,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Piesby- 
lerian  divine  and  cducilor,  was  boni  in  Cornwall,  Vl., 
Uay  4, 1T»2.  The  family  was  of  English  origin 
■ling  in  Connecticut  in  the  days  of  the  Pilgrim  fai 
He  WM  trained  with  assiduous  care,  and  at  fourtee 
lered  the  academy  at  Middlebury,  Tt.,  where  he 
Bued  his  academical  studies^  graduated  with  hon 
Ui.ldlebury  College  in  18 1 1 ,  iiirl  at  the  Andorer  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Mass.,  in  IB  14;  was  licensed  to  presch 
the  same  year,  and  immediately  began  his  labors  sa  i 
■upply  tti  the  Coiigregaiional  Churcb,  Oxford,  Mass. 
thence  he  removed  to  VergenneKiyt.,  where  heremainet 
till  [he  spring  of  181 5,  when  he  accepted  an  appointment 
of  missionary  to  the  weatem  part  of  New  York  Slat«. 
He  was  ordained  MavS,  1816,  by  the  Genera  Presbytery 
H  pastor  of  the  Finit  Presbyterian  Church  In  BufUo, 
S.Y.,  which  relation  axUted  till  1824,  In  1817  hi 
a  commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  which  met  in  PhiladelphU;  in 
after  dosing  his  pastorate  in  Buffalo,  he  spent  a  short 
time  in  af^ricullural  pnrauits  for  the  beneHt  of  his 
health ;  in  1836  he  accepted  the  secretaryship  of  the 
Western  agency  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  in  whicb  work  he  spent  eight 
yean;  in  18S3  he  was  occupied  in  superintending  the 
slKiin  of  the  (iencva  Lyceum,  which  he  had  founded, 
at  the  same  time  supplying  the  churches  at  Junius, 
Newark,  Castleton,  and  West  Fayette,  N.  Y.,  and  in  the 
winter  of  1B89-40  the  Southwark  Preebvterian  Church 
in  Philadelphia.  In  1846  he  was  induced  to  visit  Be- 
loit,  Wia^  where  it  was  proposed  to  establish  a  college, 
and  he  resolved  to  idenliry  himself  with  it.  In  1846 
the  charter  was  obtained,  in  1847  the  corner-stone  was 
laid,  and  in  1849  he  wu  elected  proresaor  of  intellectu- 
al and  moral  philosophy,  entering  upon  his  duties  in 
1851.  The  subjects  of  his  lectures  at  Bcloit  College 
were  as  follows:  The  Tnilh  of  ReligioH:^The  Mtlhad 
and  At  Acguuitioit  ofKnoinUt^: — Menial  and  Moral 
BabiU^  —  The  Value  ofa  PiiloKphiaa  Mi«d.-Thi 
Vnlueof  Morid  SciaKf:~-TU  Generic  Fropertia  of 
iiind: — PhiloMophji  and  ill  C'tei; — and  Eleraaili  of 
Moral  Sciemv-  In  August,  1861,  he  went  to  Europe 
lo  attend  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  Switzerland,  and 
while  abmad  he  receiveil  the  attention  due  his  high 
position  as  an  eminent  educat/>r.  He  lectured  in  the 
college  for  the  last  time  in  1863,  and  by  reason  of  de- 
clining health  he  made  arrangeoients  for  a  succeuor, 
be  relaiiung  a  place  in  tbe  catalogue  as  emeritus  pro- 


fessor. For  several  months  before  his  deslh  he  mani- 
fested an  uncommon  degree  of  interest  in  the  promotion 
of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  The  interviews  with  his 
friends  relstive  to  his  departure  were  most  gratifying 
and  instructive.  He  longed  to  depart  and  be  with 
Christ;  and  after  charging  each  member  of  the  house- 
hold to  minister  in  every  way  to  the  bsaltb  and  iiap- 
pineaaof  his  wife,  be  psned  gently  away,  June  22,1866, 
Dr.  Squier  was  a  man  of  note  and  eminence,  fully  up  lo 
the  dmes  in  which  he  lived.  Ue  frequently  represeiil- 
ed  his  presbytery  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  disruption  of  the  Presbyterian  Cbnrch  was 
one  of  Che  leaders  of  the  oppoellion  to  the  Old-school 
party.  Frederick  E.  Cannon  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,wrile8 
of  him:  "Intellectually,  he  belonged  lo  the  small  class 
of  original,  independent,  self-reliant  Ibiukers,  metaphys- 
ical iu  the  cast  of  his  mind,  receiving  no  dogmas  or 
concluaions  without  careful  inveedgaliun,  and  fearlesa 
in  announcing  and  maintaining  the  positions  which  he 
had  taken.  Having  great  faitb  In  intellectual  culture, 
he  devoted  his  life  and  fortune  mainly  to  tbe  great  in- 
terests of  popular  education,  and  scboala,  colleges,  and 
seminariea  are  the  munumente  upon  wbicb  bis  name 
is  moat  distinctly  inscribed.  Religiously,  he  was  evan- 
gelical, earnest,  and  progressive.  His  practical  relig- 
iou  was  based  on  broad  and  comprehensive  views  of 
providence  and  grace.  He  was  always  and  everywhere 
prompt  to  urge  the  claims  of  Christ  upon  all  the  un- 
believing, especially  upon  young  men,  and  lo  press  the 
Church  of  God  to  a  higher  and  bolder  standard  of  e|Hr- 
itual  life  and  work."  Socially,  be  was  genial,  kind,  and 
cordial.  His  home  was  always  open  lo  the  ministry, 
and  at  no  man'a  board. were  they  more  cheerfully  wel- 
comed or  mora  generously  entertained.  He  was  fre- 
quently a  ooncributor  to  the  periodical  press,  and  was 
the  author  of.  The  Problan  SolBtd,  or  aU  not  of  God 
(N.  Y.  185d):-««uo«  and  Ike  BOIe.  or  the  Trulh  of 
liecelalion  (imi) -.  —  MiiaUiaieoui  Ifrtltn^,  with  an 
.4  utoiujyrapAy,  edited  and  supplemented  by  Rev.  James 
R.  Boyd  (Geneva,  N.  Y.  1867)  ;— and  Tlu  Bmff  of 
God,  Moral  Govemmaa  and  Thuei  u  Tkrology. 
Upon  these  subjects  Dr.  Squier  bestowed  his  malurest 
thoughts.  See  Wlbon,  Prttb.  Hitt.  Almawr,  1867, 
818;  Allibune,i>ic(.  o/£rtf.  aod^iMr.  JufAori,  S.V. 


(J.  L.  S.) 


n  ror« 


Sqainoh,  or  Soonoe,  ■  small  arch  or  projecting 
course  of  stone  formed  across  the  angle  of  a  tower,  etc^. 
In  Gothic  architecture,  lo  support  the  alternate  Ndes  of 
octagonal  spires,  lantema,  etc,  above.  Somedmes  Ihe 
overhanging  wde  of  the  spire  or  ociagon  is  supported  by 
a  series  of  projecting  courses  of  stone  (as  at  Tong,  Salop), 
which  answer  the  same  purpose  as  the  arches,  but  are 
more  substantial  because  Ihcy  have  no  tendency  to  ex- 
pand the  walls,  which  is  slways  to  be  feared  when  the 
arched  squinch  is  used.  The  straight  squinch  is  often 
employed  externally,  as  at  St.  Cross,  where  it  is  used  lo 
carry  the  alurc,  or  parapet  walk,  across  the  angle  at  the 
junction  of  the  choir  and  transept  with  the  tower.  The 
construction  of  tbe  arched  squincb,  or  trompe,  was  a  fa- 
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they  have  cdnnaanly  been  plattered  over,  or  wme 
boarded  tt  the  tno  end*,  in  other  cawi  flllert  up 
brirka.    In  toiDe  inatincea  they  ire  small  narrow  a 
by  the  side  of  the  chancel-arch,  extending  from  the 
ground  l«  the  height  of  ten  or  tweire  feet,  aa  at  Mil 


Sqnint,  Crowler,  Bampghlre. 
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Lovel,  Oxfnnitahire.  Uaually  they  are  not  abore  ■  rod 
hig;h  and  about  (wo  feel  wide,<>ften  wider  at  the  wea  mi 

in  at  the  east.    They  are  conMDonly  [dain.  bniHi. 

les  omanKnted  like  niches,  and  MHnetimea  ban 
light  open  panelling  acrou  them:  this  ia  partkiilalr 
the  case  in  Somenetahire  and  Devottsbire.  Hien  at 
many  instances  of  these  openings  in  other  sitniticn  be- 
sides the  usual  one,  but  alwavt  in  the  dinctioB  iif  ibt 
high-allar,  or  at  least  of  an  ahar.  SomMime*  theopeii- 
ing  is  front  a  ehapri  bv  the  ude  of  the  chancel.  ••  ii 
Chipping-Nrxton.Uxfonlshire.   In  UridgewauxaNict, 


111  have  been  fiir  I  be  use  I  ' 

oftheallcndantwhohad  .: 

to  ring  the  sanctus-bell  i 

at  Ihe  time  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  Ihe  host.     There  !    | 

thisbeilheingplaoed  ina  ijffJ^^K^J^-y^fi' '  ''i—'Z 
Cnt  on  the  parapel  of  the      ^^4H|    ' 

porch  i  and  aa  frequent-  , 

ly  there  arewindow.  or  Sqalnl,  MajrnrJ.  Chapd. 
openings  from  Ihe  room  . 

over  Ihe  porch  into  the  church,  pmbably  for  the  porpnv 
of  enabling  the  person  tiationed  in  this  Toora  to  see  1^ 

but  il  has  been  long  in  use.     The  naiue  of  ito^vxn'p' 

desirable  tn  give  new  Greek  names  to  the  pan*  of  Ea^ 
liah  buildings.— Parker,  Gloa.  o/Arciileef.  a.  r. 

Bqtllr*,  Samdkl,  an  Engtisb  divine,  was  bon  u 
Warmineler,  Willahire,  in   i;i4.  and  wu  edualed  SI 

St.  John's  College,  CambridKe,  of  which  he  becane  i 
ft^llnw,  and  t-Kik  his  degree  of  A.R  in  1733  and  AJI.  b 
1737.  Soon  after,  Ur.  Wynn,  Ushop  of  Bath  and  Wdk 
appointed  him  his  chaplain.  anJon  17S9  gare  bin  tk 
chancellorship  and  a  taiionry  of  Wells,  and  adcrvsn)! 

was  presented  to  ihe  rectory  of  Tojisfield,  Eaai.  asil 
in  1749  took  thed^nee  of  D.D.  He  was  pmeatcd  in 
1760  by  archbishop  Herring  lo  the  rectory  of  S(.AaiK. 
Westmintter,  and  soon,  bv  Ihe  kinR,  tn  the  ricarsgi  i^ 
Itreenwich,  Kent.  On  the  establishment  of  the  b«»- 
hold  of  the  prince  of  Wala  (afterwards  Ge-res  MM 
'  lie  was  appointed  his  cleik  of  Ihe  ckvel.    In  tltt  k 

he  was  advanced  to  the  biahopiic  of  S<.  David's,  lit 
died  Haye,  1766.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Kuval  •ad 
Aiiliquary  societies.  Aniang  hia  ihenloeiol  woiki  itt 
[he  fnllowingi  ThrAneitnl  lli^ory if  ikr  llrtnm^Vm- 
dicatrd  (CamL  \~U,«</n'):—lndiJcraiet  to  A^^n  fs- 
rxciuubU  <lTn8,8voj  new  ed.  t2mo  and  8m} ^— /'riMf- 
pfei  of  RtUgion,  in  a  catechism  (1763,  Sni)-.— Sitmh 
(1745-65,  alUln).  See  Chalmen,  Ait^. /^.  t.  v. ;  Al- 
libone,  I>ia.  of  BriL  and  A  mtr.  AUion,  s.  v.;  Uwi- 
Kcclr4.  Biog.  a.  v. 

SnddllB  (Sanscril,  Mirf),  is  the  naine  of  lb(  I*- 
neral  ceremony  of  the  Hiiidas,  in  which  bdU  offt") 
and  water  are  offered  to  Ihe  dervased  onceMen  at  '\\' 
sacrincer,or  in  the  PUru,ot  manes, collectively.  It  a 
specially  performed  for  a  parent  recently  deciisfd,  .* 
fur  three  paternal  ancestors,  and  is  suiipoaed  rkmui? 

ceased  in  a  world  appropriated  lo  the  manes.    It  i-  >bn 
a  ceremony  of  rejoiring  as  well  as  m<i»ming.  and  iVw 
are  various  Sraddhas  I"  be  ennmeraied.  tit;  I.  €<»■     ' 
I  ilaal,  or  the  daily  offerings  to  Ihe  mane*  in  giwxi. 
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STABAT  MATER 


and  those  oifered  on  certain  davt  of  every  month.  2. 
Oeecuiomal,  as  those  for  a  recently  deceased  relative,  or 
on  various  domestic  occasions,  as  the  birth  of  a  stm,  etc. 
3.  Voluntary,  performed  for  a  special  object,  such  as  the 
hope  of  religious  merit,  etc.  The  proper  seasons  for 
the  worship  of  the  manes  collectively  are  the  dark  fort- 
night (or  period  of  the  moon's  wane),  the  day  of  the 
new  moon,  the  summer  and  winter  solstices,  eclipses, 
etc  The  presentation  of  the  ball  of  food  to  the  de- 
ceased and  to  his  progenitors  in  both  lines  is  the  office 
of  the  nearest  male  relative,  and  is  the  test  and  title 
of  his  claim  to  the  inheritance. — Chamber^s  Eneyclop, 
a.  V. 


(Singhalese  trama,  performance  of  a»- 
reticism)y  a  name  given  to  the  priests  of  Buddha,  who 
are  oKmks  as  to  their  mode  of  living,  but  priests  as  to 
the  world  without.  Their  vows  are  in  no  case  irrevo- 
cable. Th^  seek  their  food  by  carrying  the  alms-bowl 
from  door  to  door,  and  their  chief  employment  is  teach- 
ing the  novices,  or  writing  books  npon  the  leaf  of  the 
talipot. — Gardner,  Faitht  of  the  World,  s.  v.  See  Hardy, 
Eastern  Monachism, 

Sravaka  or  Srawaka  (Sanscrit  tni,  to  hear),  a 
name  of  the  disciples  of  Buddha,  who,  through  the  hear- 
ing of  bis  doctrine  and  by  practicing  the  four  great 
Buddhistic  truths,  attain  to  the  qualification  of  an  Ar- 
hat,  or  Buddhist  saint.  From  among  these  disciples 
eighty  are  called  the  Afak$aravak(U,  or  the  great  Sra- 
vakas.  The  Sravakas  are  entitled  to  the  predicate 
Ayushmat,  or  "  one  possessed  of  long  life.**  This  name 
is  also  given  among  the  Nepaulese  to  one  of  the  four 
ttrders  into  which  their  priests  are  divided. — Chambers^s 
KRcydop,  8.  V.     See  Hardy,  Eastern  Monachism, 

Sreiansa,  in  Hind(i  mythology,  is  the  lord  of  the 
r)aMOceros,  which  is  his  symbol;  one  of  the  twenty- 
four  Buddhas  recognised  by  the  Jains.  He  was  a  son 
of  Vishnu  and  Vishna  (the  name  given  by  them  to 
Lakshmi,  Vitthnu's  consort). 

Sil-pada,  the  name  given  to  the  worship  of  the 
impressions  of  Gotaroa's  foot.  The  legend  is  that  on 
the  third  visit  of  the  sage  to  Ceylon,  in  the  eighth  year 
after  he  obtained  the  Buddhaship,  he  left  mw  impres- 
sion of  his  foot  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  usually 
known  by  the  name  of  Adam's  P^k,  7420  feet  above 
the  sea,  intended  as  a  seal  to  declare  that  Lanka  wotUd 
be  the  inheritance  of  Buddha.  In  the  same  Journey  he 
left  other  impressions  of  a  similar  kind  in  different 
parts  of  India.  The  footstep  is  said  to  be  a  superficial 
hollow  five  feet  three  and  three-fourths  inches  long  and 
between  two  feet  seven  inches  and  two  feet  five  inches 
wide.  The  summit  of  the  peak  is  annually  visited  by 
great  numbers.    See  Hardy,  Eastern  Monachism,  p.  227. 

Smdasanen,  Sruddaggirti,  and  SmdaTar- 
men,  in  Hindd  mythology,  are  t*hree  of  the  five  sons 
bom  of  Drovadei,  the  wife  of  the  five  Pandus,  to  her 
husbands.  The  others  were  named  Pridyvandagen  and 
Sandanigen, 

SsafJeuino  S^gami,  in  Japanese  mythology,  is 
the  mirror  of  knowledge  which  is  placed  before  the 
prince  of  bell,  and  which  servos  to  reveal  to  him  in 
their  true  character  all  the  sins  of  the  persons  who 
come  into  his  presence. 

Bsangjai  is  the  name  of  Buddha  in  Thibet,  where 
the  highest  veneration  is  accorded  him  as  the  ruler  of 
the  present  world-period.  Three  other  Buddhas  have 
preceded  Ssangjai,  and  nine  hundred  and  ninety -six 
are  yet  to  folbw.    See  Buddhism  ;  Lamaism  ,  Thibet. 

Sgodadanl,  in  Hindft  mythology,  is  a  king  of  Ma- 
gadha,  the  middle  kingdom  of  India  and  the  principal 
scene  of  all  its  myths.  Ssodadani  was  married  tu 
3(aha-maya,  the  virgin  wife  who  was  chosen  by  Sak- 
yamuni,  that,  after  he  had  entered  her  womb  as  a  Hve- 
colored  ray,  he  might  be  bom  of  her,  and  who  accord- 
ingly gave  birth  to  the  Buddha  in  the  grove  of  Lomba 
through  her  right  armpit.    See  Buddha. 


Stabat  Mater,  or,  better,  the  Mater  Dolorosa,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Mater  Speciosa  (q.  v.),  is  the  cel- 
ebrated Passion  hymn  of  Jacopone  de  Etenedictis.  Its 
proper  name  is  Planctus  Beatce  Virginis,  or  Sequentxa  de 
Septem  Doloribus  B,  VirginU,  or  De  Compassione  Beatce 
Virginis,  This  hymn  has  been  regarded  by  universal  con- 
sent as  the  most  pathetic  and  touching  of  Latin  Church 
lyrics,  and  inferior  only  to  the  Dies  Ira  (q.  v.),  which 
stands  alone  in  its  glory  and  overpowering  effect.  It  was 
spread  all  over  Europe  by  the  Flagellants,  or  Brethren  of 
the  Cross  {Cruc^fratres),  and  Cross-bearers  {Cructfert), 
"  penitents  who,  in  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries, 
went  about  in  procession  day  and  night,  travelling  ev- 
erywhere, naked  to  the  waist,  with  heads  covered  with  a 
white  cap  or  hood  (whence  they  received,  likewise,  the 
appellation  of  Dealbatores),  singing  penitential  psalms, 
and  whipping  themselves  ufltil  the  blood  flowed.  By 
their  means  it  was  that  the  knowledge  of  this  hymn  was 
first  carried  to  almost  every  country  in  Europe."  Once 
sung  in  penitential  processions,  it  gradually  found  a  place 
in  almost  every  breviary  or  missaL  For  **  it  breathes  the 
spirit  of  profound  repentance  and  glowing  love,  such  SiS 
can  be  kindled  only  by  long  and  intense  contemplation 
of  the  mystery  of  the  cross — the  most  amaxing  and  af- 
fecting spectacle  ever  presented  to  the  gaze  of  heaven 
and  earth.  The  agony  of  Mary  at  the  cross,  and  the 
sword  which  then  pierced  through  her  soul,  according 
to  the  prophecy  of  Simon  (Luke  ii,  86),  never  ft>und  a 
more  perfect  expression.  It  surpasses  in  effect  the 
Maier^Dolorosas  of  the  greatest  painters."  The  key- 
note of  the  hymn  is  contained  in  the  first  two  lines,  and 
is  suggested  by  the  brief  but  pregnant  sentence'  of  John 
as  found  in  the  Latin  version,  ^Stabat  Juxta  crucem 
mater  ejus"  (xix,  25),  which  has  given  rise  to  some  of 
the  most  magnificent  works  of  art. 

L  Text, — In  its  received  form  it  reads  as  follows: 

Stabat  mater  dolorosa 
Jaxta  crncein  lacrvrnosfl, 

Dam*  peudebut  FiliUH; 
CnjQs  animam  geroentem, 
Contristatamt  nc  dolentem, 

Pertrausivit  gladius. 

O  qnsm  trfstfn  et  affllcta 
Fnit  ilia  benedicta 
Mater  UuigeuitI !  , 

Qute  mcerebnt  ei  dolebat 
£r  trcmebat,  camt  ride  bat 
Nati  poBuas  inclyti ! 

Onis  est  homo  on!  non  fleret 
Hatrem  ChrlstiS  »\  viderel 

In  tnnto  suppMdo  ? 
On  is  non  pox^et  contristari, 
Piam  matrem  contemplari 

Dolentem  cnm  Filiof 

Pro  peccatis  9ne  gentls 
Yidit  Jesnm  in  tormentis 

Bt  flAgellis  subdllnm ; 
Vidit  snum  diilcem  Nntam 
Morlenlem,!  desolatnm, 

Dum  emisit  spirltnm. 

PiaY  mnter,  fonn  amoris ! 
Me  sentire  vim  doloris 

Fac,  at  tecum  iniream. 
Fac  ui  ardeat  cor  meiim 
In  amando  Christum  Deam, 

Ut  sibi  complaceam. 

Sancla  mater,  Istnd  agas, 
Crnclflxi  flge  plaeas 

Cordi  nie«»  valide.** 
Tul  Nnti  vnlnerati, 
Tarn  di^naii  pro  me  pati 

Poeoas  niecum  divide. 

Pac  me  vere  tecnmtt  flere, 
Cmcirtxo  coudolere. 

Donee  ej;o  vixer«». 
JnxtJi  crncem  tecnm  stare, 
Meqne  tibi  s«»ciMrett 

lu  plancta  desidero. 

Various  readings:  *qfMj  feontriHtautem;  tdftm;  iChrlM^ 
ti  matrem;  Inumewlo;  Hej't;  **vivii1e;  if  tecum  vere^  te^ 
cum  pie;  ttet  me  tibi  suciare,  or  tf  libetUer,  or  tibi  me  eon- 
sjciare. 
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yirKaTirffiDom  pnKlart, 
MiUi  tarar  non  au  amara, 

Fac  me  t4$cainplaagere ; 
Fac  at  portem  CDrlsti  roortem, 
Pawlouia  Cac  oonaortcra, 

Bi  plagast  recolere.) 

Fac  roe  plagie  TQluerart, 
Cnice  hac  iuebriariS 

Ob  arooremi  Pilll. 
Inflaromatus  est  accenras,^ 
Per  te,  Virgit,  i«im  defenaiw, 

lodteJodidL 

Fac  me  cmce  cnstodiri 
Morte  Ctartati  prKroonlri, 

Cuuf«»Tert  gratia. 
Qnando  corpas  morietoff 
Fac  nt  aiiimn  donetnr 

Paradif  I  gloria.** 

IL  AMthor8h^.^ln  the  case  of  this  hymn,  as  in  that 
of  the  Dies  Irwy  it  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute  who  was 
the  writer.    The  Stabat  Maier  has  been  variously  as- 
cribed to  pope  Innocent  III,  but  without  any  proof;  for  al- 
though Ebert  (in  the  A  Ugememen  bibiio^uphischm  Lexi- 
cum,  i,  874)  mentions  this  fact,  yet  he  rejects  the  opinion 
as  to  the  authorship  of  Innocent.   The  Florentine  histo- 
rian Antonius  tells  us  that,  according  to  some,  one  of  the 
Gregories  was  the  author  of  the  hymn  \  but  we  are  not 
told  whether  it  was  Gregory  IX,  X,  or  XL    The  Geno- 
ese chancellor  and  historian  Georgius  Stella,  ascribes 
the  hymn  to  pope  John  XXII  (1816-1884),  an  opinion 
adopted  by  the  famous  historians  Johann  and  Juhann 
Georg  Muller.     Others  have  referred  iu  paternity, 
contrary  to  all  probability,  to  St.  Bernard.     DismisB- 
iiig  all  these  as  conjectures  unsupported  by  proof,  it 
is  now  generally  conceded,  on  the  authority  of  Luke 
Wadding,  the  Irish  historian  of  the  Franciscan  Order, 
and  himself  one  of  the  number,  that  the  author  of  this 
hymn  b  Giaoomo  da  Todi,  better  known  as  Giacopone, 
or  Jacopone.     His  proper  name  was  Jacobus  de  Bene- 
dictis,  or  Giacomo  de'  Benedetti,  he  being  a  descendant 
of  the  noble  family  of  the  BeuedeUi  of  Todi  {Tudor,  Tu- 
(lerium ;  hence  he  is  also  called  Jacoponus  Tudertinus), 
in  Umbria,  Italy<     He  suocessfuUy  studied  and  prac- 
ticed law ;  but  was  converted  in  consequence  of  the  sud- 
den death  of  his  wife  in  a  theatre,  sold  his  goods  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  and  united  himself  to  the  Order  of 
the  Franciscans.     This  Order,  founded  hy  SL  Francis 
of  Assisi,  was  then  in  the  fervor  of  its  first  love,  and 
carried  away  many  of  the  noblest  and  most  enthusiastic 
youths.    **  Iu  ruling  idea  and  aim  was  the  literal  imita- 
tion of  the  poor  and  humble  life  of  Christ.     St.  Francis 
died  of  the  wounds  of  Christ,  which  are  said  to  have  im- 
pressed themselves  on  his  hands  and  side  through  the 
plastic  power  of  an  imagination  drunk  with  the  contem- 
plation and  love  of  the  crucitied  Redeemer.*'    Animated 
by  the  same  spirit,  Giacopone  went  to  fanatical  extremes 
in  his  zeal  fur  ascetic  holiness  and  spiritual  martyrdom. 
He  endeavored  to  atone,  by  self-sought  tortures,  for  his 
own  sins,  and  "  to  fill  up  that  which  is  behind  in  the  af- 
flictions of  Christ,"  for  the  good  of  others.    He  was  sub- 
ject, as  Wadding  expressly  states,  to  fits  of  insanity, 
leading  him  at  one  time  to  enter  the  public  market- 
place naked,  with  a  saddle  on  his  back  and  a  bridle  in 
his  mouth,  walking  on  all  fours  like  a  horse ;  and  at  an- 
other, after  anointing  himself  with  oil  and  roUing  him- 
self in  feathers  of  various  colors,  to  make  his  appearance 
suddenly,  in  this  unseemly  and  hideous  guise,  in  the 
midst  of  a  gay  assembly  gathered  together  at  the  house 
of  his  brother  on  the  occasion  of  his  daughter's  mar- 
riage; and  this,  too,  in  disregard  of  previous  precaution- 
ary entreaties  of  friends  who,  apprehensive,  it  seems,  at 
the  time  they  invited  him,  that  he  might  be  guilty  of 
some  crazy  manifestation  or  other,  had  begged  him  not 
to  do  anything  to  disturb  the  wedding  festivities,  but 
to  behave  as  an  ordinary  citizen.     *'  He  was  called  Gia- 
copone, or  the  Great  Jacob,  at  first  in  derision,  perhaps, 

Viirious  readings:  *jam;  ipoenam;  tpUigU  te  r^eoUre; 
ientee  fac  me  hoe  beari;  let  erturt;  \ftammU  wrwr  nt 
(ue  urar)  succeiMus;  **gratiiou 


also,  to  diMinguiah  him  fioai  the  many  Jaooba  amo^p 
the  Frandscana.  For  the  syllabic  suffix  one  in  ItaiiaB 
indicates  greatoeas  or  elevation;  as  atberomtj  great  tree, 
{torn  €dbero ;  oappdUmeyitwn  eappdUi,\Mt'^  portat^ 
porta,  door;  soAmk,  from  taltL,  salooo"  (Schalf).  Per 
ten  yean  he  carried  on  these  aaoetic  excesses ;  aad  when 
at  the  end  of  this  time  he  desired  to  be  reeeiTed  br  the 
Minorites,  and  tbey  hesitated  on  aooouat  of  his  repBtrtl 
insanity,  their  scruplee  were  oveieome  by  readiBg  hk 
work  On  Comtempt  of  the  WorltL,  conceiving  that  it  vai 
impossible  that  an  insane  man  ooold  write  wo  e¥frliffM 
a  book. 

As  a  Minorite  he  was  not  willing  to  beooaoe  a  prieac, 
but  only  a  lay-brother.  ^  Very  severe  against  himseif 
he  was,**  says  Wadding, "  always  full  of  desire  to  imiuw 
Christ  and  suffer  for  him.  In  an  ecstasy  be  imagineii, 
at  times,  that  he  saw  him  with  his  bodily  eyes.  Vcrr 
often  he  was  seen  sighing,  sometimes  weeping,  sos»> 
times  singing,  sometimes  embracing  trees,  and  excJaxm- 
ing,  *  O  sweet  Jesus  I  O  gracious  Jesus !  O  beloved  J€- 
sus!'  Often  he  conversed  with  his  Saviour,  who  call- 
ed him  dearest  Jacob.  Once  when  vreeping  loudly,  on 
being  asked  the  cause,  he  answered,  *  Because  Love  i« 
not  loved.' "  That  Jacopone  was  in  deep  earnest  with 
his  ascetic  life  is  beyond  aU  doubt.  For  determinii^;  the 
genuineness  of  love  he  gives  these  searching  tesu :  **  Al- 
though I  cannot  know  positively  that  I  love,  y^  I  have 
some  good  marks  of  it.  Among  others  it  is  a  agn  <  f 
love  to  God  when  I  ask  the  Lord  for  something,  and  be 
does  it  not,  and  I  love  him,  notwithstanding,  vaort  tbao 
before.  If  he  does  contrary  to  that  which  I  seek  for  in 
my  prayer,  and  I  love  him  twofold  more  than  before,  u 
is  a  ugn  of  right  love.  Of  love  to  my  neighbor  I  have 
this  sign,  namely,  that  when  be  injures  me  I  love  hin 
not  less  than  before.  Did  I  love  him  less,  it  would  prove 
that  I  had  loved  not  him  previously,  but  myselt"  Oa 
the  subjugation  of  the  soises  he  allegorizes  in  this  wise: 
*'  A  very  beautiful  virgin  had  five  brothers,  and  aU  were 
very  poor;  and  the  vii^n  had  a  precious  Jewel  of  great 
worth.  One  of  her  brethren  waa  a  goitar-player,  the 
second  a  painter,  the  third  a  cook,  the  fourth  a  spioe- 
dealer,  the  fifth  a  pimp ;  each  desired  the  jewd.  Tb« 
first  was  willing  to  play,  and  so  on ;  but  she  said.  What 
shall  I  do  when  the  music  has  ceased?  In  short,  ^e 
remained  firm  and  kept  the  JeweL  At  last  a  great  kins 
came,  who  was  willing  to  make  her  his  bride  and  give 
her  eternal  life  if  she  would  give  up  to  him  the  Jewel 
She  replied :  How  can  I,  O  my  beloved,  to  such  grace 
refuse  the  stone  ?  and  so  she  gave  it  to  him.'*  It  is  plaia 
that  by  the  five  brethren  are  meant  the  five  senses;  br 
the  virgin,  the  soul ;  and  by  the  precious  Jewel,  the  will 
With  such  severe  principles  and  severer  ascetic  life.  Jt- 
copone  could  not  fail  to  earnestly  denounce  the  coit^k 
tions  of  his  time  in  general,  and  especially  tlie  licentMi^ 
manners,  wickedness,  and  debaucheries  of  the  prieatbooil 
and  the  deeply  sunken  condition  of  the  Church.  He 
was  especially  severe  on  pope  Boniface  VIU,  who  pus- 
ished  him  by  excommunication  and  hard  impristmmenL 
Boniface,  one  day  passing  the  cell  where  Jacopone  was. 
asked  mockingly, "  When  will  you  come  out  ?"  He  an- 
swered, "  When  you  come  in."  After  the  death  of  this 
bad  pope,  in  1803,  Jacopone  was  set  free,  and  closed  hb 
earthly  pilgrimage  at  an  advanced  age,  Dec  25,  ISOS, 
and  was  buried  at  Todi.  "He  died.''  says  Wadding, 
**Iike  a  swan,  having  composed  several  hymns  Just  be- 
fore his  death.**  The  inscription  on  his  grave  telb  the 
story  of  his  life : 


*'Ossa  B.  Jscnponi  de  Benedictls 
Tndertlnl,  Fr.  Ordlnie  Miiiorum 

8ni  etnltus  propter  Christum 
(»va  Mnudum  arte  delu^it, 
Bt  Ctelum  rapoit. 

Obdormlvit  in  Doraino        

Die  XXV  Decembrit,  Anno  MCCLXXXXVl." 


The  year  1296  is  not  correct;  hence  Wadding  calls  this 
date  a  cratsus  error. 

The  Mater  Dolorosa  has  furnished  the  text  to  sooie 
of  the  noblest  musical  compositions  by  Pklestrina,  F^erg»- 
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Icsi,  Astorga,  HaTdn,  Bellini,  Rossini,  Neukomni.  That 
of  P^ilestiiua  is  still  annually  performed  in  the  Sistiue 
Chapel  during  the  Passion  week ;  that  of  Pergolesi,  the 
last  and  most  celebrated  of  his  works,  has  never  been 
surpassed,  if  equalled,  in  the  estimation  of  critics  of 
Pergolem^s  compositions.  Tieck,  in  his  Phantasus  (ed. 
1812,  ii,  884  sq.),  expresses  himself  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  ^  The  loveliness  of  sorrow  in  the  depth  of  pain, 
this  smiling  in  pain,  this  childlikeness  which  touches 
the  highest  heaven,  had  to  me  never  before  risen  so 
bright  in  the  soul;  I  had  to  turn  away  to  conceal  my 
tears,  especially  at  the  place  *  Vidit  suum  dulcem  Na- 
tum.^  How  significant  that  the  Amen,  after  all  is  con- 
cluded, 8tiU  sounds  and  plays  in  itself,  and,  in  tender 
emotion,  can  find  no  end,  as  if  it  were  afraid  to  dry  up 
the  tears  and  would  stiU  fill  itself  with  sobbings  I  The 
hymn  itself  is  touching  and  profoundly  penetrating. 
Surely  the  poet  sang  these  rhymes,  *Qus  moerebat  ct 
dolebat  cum  videbat,*  with  a  moved  mind."  It  is  a  tra- 
dition that  the  great  impression  which  the  Stabat  Ma- 
ter of  the  young  artist  (Pergolesi)  made  on  its  first  per- 
fbrmanoe  inflamed  another  musician  with  such  furious 
envy  that  he  stabbed  the  young  man  as  he  left  the 
church.  This  tradition  was  long  ago  disproved ;  but  as 
Pergolesi  died  at  an  early  age,  it  may,  as  some  one  re- 
marks, be  permitted  to  the  poet  to  refer  to  this  story, 
and  allow  him  to  fall  as  a  victim  of  his  art  and  inspira- 
tion. 

IIL  Tra>w2a/»mu.~-Like  the  Die*  Irm  this  hymn  has 
challenged  and  defied  the  skill  of  the  best  translators 
and  imitators.  Thus  Lisoo  mentions  about  eighty 
German  translations  and  four  Dutch.  The  earliest 
German  translation  is  that  by  Herman  of  Salzburg 
(  J/orta  ttuend  m  swittden  smerczek).  Of  other  transla- 
tors we  mention  L.  Tieck,  De  la  Motte  Fouqu^,  A.  L. 
FoUen,  Wessenberg,  Daniel,  L4sco,  Konigsfeld,  A.  Knapp, 
etc  Of  English  translations  we  mention  that  of  £.  Cas- 
wall,  in  Bynmi  and  Poems,  ''At  the  cross  her  station 
keeping^;"  that  of  lord  Lindsay,  in  The  Seven  Great 
Byams  of  the  Mediatval  Church  (N.  Y.  1866),  p.  98 : 

"  By  the  cross  sad  vf  gil  keeping, 
Skmk!  the  mourn fnfmother  weeping, 
While  on  it  the  Saviour  hnug/' 

By  Mant,  in  Ancient  BynrnMi  p.  96 : 

**  By  the  cross  sad  vigil  keeping, 
Stood  the  mother,  dolefkil,  weeping, 
Where  her  Sou  extended  bong.'^ 

By  Benedict,  in  Hymns  o/HOdebert^  p.  65 : 

'*  Weeping  stood  his  mother,  sighing 
By  the  crnsa  where  Jesus,  dying, 
Hung  aloft  on  Calvary.** 

Bat  the  best  translation  is  undoubtedly  that  of  Dr.  Coles, 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  which  runs  thus: 

"  Stood  th*  afflicted  mother  weeping, 
Kear  the  croes  her  station  keeping. 

Whereon  hung  her  Son  and  LokI  ; 
Throngh  whose  spirit  sympathlziug, 
8om>wing  and  agonixlng, 

Also  passed  the  cruel  sword. 

*'  Oh !  how  mourn  fbl  and  distressed 
Was  that  favored  and  most  blessM 

Mother  of  the  Only  Son ! 
Trerobllng,  erievlug,  bosom  heaving, 
While  perceivlns:,  scarce  believing, 

Pains  of  that  Ulnstrioas  One. 

**  W^o  the  man  who,  called  a  brother, 
Would  not  weep  saw  he  Ch rift's  mother 

In  snob  deep  distress  and  wild  f 
Who  could  not  sad  tribute  render 
Witnessing  that  mother  tender 

Agonizing  with  her  Child  t 

**  For  his  people's  sins  atoning. 
Him  she  saw  In  torments  groaning. 

Given  to  the  scnnrger's  rod ; 
Saw  her  darling  uffsprinj;  dying, 
I>«*««>late,  f«)rsaken,  crying, 

Yield  his  spirit  up  to  CTod. 


**  Make  me  feel  thy  sorrow's  power. 
That  with  thee  I  tears  mav  shower. 

Tender  mother,  fonnt  of  love ! 
Make  my  heart  with  love  nnceaslng 
Bnm  towards  Christ  the  Lord,  that  pleasing 

I  may  be  to  him  above. 

**  Holy  mother,  this  be  granted. 
That  the  slain  One's  wonnds  be  planted 

Firmly  in  my  heart  to  bide. 
or  him  wounded,  all  astounded— 
Depths  unbounded  for  me  sounded, 
AH  the  pangs  with  me  divide. 

**  Make  me  weep  with  thee  In  union ; 
With  the  Crncifled  communion 

In  his  grief  and  snfferlng  five. 
Near  the  cross  with  tears  nnfailing 
I  would  Join  thee  in  thy  wailing 

Here  as  long  as  I  shall  live. 

*'  Maid  of  maidens,  all  excelling  I 
Be  not  bitter,  me  repelling. 

Make  thou  me  a  mourner  too ; 
Make  me  bear  about  Christ's  dying, 
Share  his  passion,  shame  defying, 

All  his  Wounds  In  me  renew. 

*'  Wound  for  wound  be  there  created ; 
With  the  cross  intoxicated 

For  thy  Son's  dear  sake,  I  pray 
May  I,  fired  with  pnre  affection, 
Virgin,  have  through  thee  protection 

In  the  solemn  J  ndgmeut-day. 

"  Let  me  by  the  cross  be  warded. 
By  the  death  of  Christ  be  gnsraed. 

Nourished  by  divine  supplies. 
When  the  bodv  death  hath  riven. 
Grant  that  to  the  son]  be  given 

Glories  bright  of  ParadUe." 

rv.  Criticism.— M  to  the  character  of  this  hymn,  Dr. 
Coles  says :  "  No  admiration  of  Uie  lyric  excellence  of 
the  Stabat  Mater  should  be  allowed  to  blind  the  reader 
to  those  objectionable  features  which  must  always  suf- 
fice, as  they  have  hitherto  done,  to  exclude  it  from  ev- 
ery hymnarium  of  Protestant  Christendom.  For  not 
only  is  Mary  made  the  object  of  religious  worship,  but 
the  incommunicable  attributes  of  the  Deity  are  freely 
ascribed  to  her.  Her  agency  is  invoked  as  if  she  were 
the  third  persdn  of  the  Trinity,  or  had  powers  co-ordi- 
dinate  and  equal.  Plainly  it  is  the  province  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  not  of  any  creature,  to  *  work  in  us  to 
will  and  to  do;'  to  .efiect  spiritual  changes;  to  'take  of 
the  things  of  Christ  and  show  them  unto  us;'  and  yet 
these  are  the  very  things  which  she  herself  is  asked  to 
accomplish  for  the  suppliant."  True  as  this  is,  yet  the 
remark  of  Dr.  Schaff  is  worthy  of  consideration :  ^  But 
we  should  make  aUowance  for  the  irresistible  influence 
of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  not  overlook  the  truth 
which  underlies  almost  every  error  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  gives  it  such  power  over  the  pious  feelings 
of  her  members." 

V.  Literature,  —  On  the  author's  life,  see  Wad- 
ding, Annales  Minorum  sew Trium  Ordinum  a  S.  Fran' 
Cisco  TnstUutorum  (2d  ed. Rome,  1781  sq.  [21  vols. in  all]), 
iv,  407  sq. ;  y,  606  sq. ;  vi,  76  sq.  The  best  monograph 
is  still  Lisco's  Stabat  Mater  (Berlin,  1843),  to  which 
may  be  added  Dr.  Coles's  Latin  Hymns  (N.  Y.  1868), 
mainly  based  on  Lisco's  work.  Dr.  Schaff  published  an 
article  on  the  two  Stabat  Maters  in  the  Hours  at  Home 
for  May,  1867,  p.  50-58.  There  is  also  a  collection  of 
Dutch  translations  of  this  hymn,  published  in  the  Bel- 
ffisch  Museum  voor  de  nederduitsche  Tael-  en  Letierkunde 
en  de  Geschiedenis  des  Vaderlands,  uitgegeven  door  J.  F. 
Willems.  Te  Gent,  bij  Gyselinck  (1889),  p.  448-472. 
See  also  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  xiv,  718-720 ;  Theohg, 
Universal- LexiJkon,  s.  v. ;  Daniel,  Thesaurus  HymnoL  ii, 
114 ;  Ozanam,  Les  Po9t€S  Franciscains  en  Italie  au  Trei- 
zieme  Siide,  avec  un  Choix  des  Petites  Fleurs  de  St, 
FranfoiSf  traduits  de  VltaUen  (Paris,  1852 ;  Germ,  transl. 
by  N.  H.  Julius,  MUnster,  1853).  See  Mater  Dolo- 
BOSA,    (a  P.) 

STABAT  MATER  SPECIOSA  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  Stabat  Mater  Dolorosa  (q.  v.).  While  the 
former  sets  forth  the  sorrows  of  the  Virgin  Mother  at 
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the  cro08,  the  Mater  Spfdota  epeaki  of  the  Joys  of  the 
Virgin  at  th6  niaDger.  For  fire  centuries  the  MaUr 
Speciosa  was  forgotten,  until  A.  F.  Ozanam,  in  his  Po- 
9te$  FranciscainSt  rescued  it  from  oblivion  and  gave 
it  ouce  more  to  the  world.  Cardinal  Diepenbrock, 
bishop  of  Breslau,  made  an  admirable  German  transla- 
tion of  this  Nativity  hymn,  and  the  late  Dr.  John  Ma- 
son Neak  published  the  original  Latin,  with  the  first 
English  translation,  in  August,  1866,  a  few  days  before 
his  death. 
L  Text, — The  hymn  itself  runs  thus : 

Stnbat  mnter  spedosa 
Jqxu  foBiium  gHudio»a, 

Dam  Jacebiit  parvulas ; 
Cnjas  suimam  gaudeiitem 
Lactabuiidiim  ac  fenrentem 

Pertrausivit  Jabilos. 

O  aaam  l«ta  et  beata 
Fall  ilia  immacalata 

Mater  Unigeniti  I 
OnK  gaudebat  et  ridebaf, 
Exulmbat,  cum  videbat 

Natl  partam  iudyti. 

Qalff  Jam  e»t  qnl  non  gaoderet 
Christ!  matrem  si  videret 

lu  taoio  solatio? 
Qtiis  non  potMt  coll«tari, 
Christ!  matrem  cnnteroplari 

Lodeutero  cam  Filio  f 

Pro  peccaiis  suae  gentis 
Christam  vidit  cam  Jumentls 

£t  alguri  sobditom ; 
Vidit  sanui  dulcem  Natam 
Yi^entem,  adoratom, 

Vili  diversorio. 

Nato  Chrlsto  in  prtseepe 
CcBli  dvefc  cauoDt  IsHe 

Cum  Immenso  gaadio ; 
Stabal  seuez  cum  paella 
Nod  cnm  verb*)  nee  loqoela 

Stopesoentes  cordibas. 

SI  A  mater,  fons  amoris, 
e  seutlre  vim  ardoris, 
Fac  at  tecum  sentiam  I 
Fac  at  ardent  cor  menm 
In  amatum  Cbrit»tnm  Denm, 
Ut  sibi  complaceana. 

Sancta  mater,  istud  agas, 
Prone  luintduciis  plagaa 

Cordi  flxHS  valiae. 
Tui  Nati  coBlo  laps!, 
Jam  digiiati  foBiio  uai^ 

PoBuus  mecum  divide. 

Fac  me  vere  congandere, 
Jef>u  lino  coberere 

Donee  ego  vixero. 
In  me  slstat  ardor  tni ; 
Piierino  foe  me  fhii 

Dam  sum  in  exllio.    . 
Hauc  ardorem  fac  coromonero, 
Ne  me  facias  immauem 

Ab  hoc  desiderio. 

Virgo  virginam  pmclara, 
Hihi  Jam  nou  sis  amara ; 

Fac  me  parvum  rapere; 
Fac  ut  pnlchmm  fantem  portem, 
Qui  uascendo  vidt  mortem, 

Voleua  vitam  tradere. 

Fac  me  tecum  satiari, 
Nato  me  Inebriari, 

Stans  inter  trlpndio. 
Inflammalns  et  acceneus 
Olwtapettcit  omnia  seusua 

Tali  de  commerda 

Omnes  stabnlnm  amantea, 
Et  pastores  vigilHUtes 

Peruoctanies  sociaot. 
Per  virtutem  Nati  tul 
Ora  ut  electi  sul 

Ad  patriam  veuiant 

Fac  me  Nato  cnstodirl, 
Verbo  Dei  prnronnlri, 

Couservari  gratia; 
Quaudo  corpus  morietnr, 
Fac  ut  aniniK  douetur 

Tui  Nati  visio. 

n.  A  uthorthip, — As  to  the  source  of  this  hymn,  both 
Ozanam  and  Dr.  Neale  ascribe  it  to  Jacopone  da  Todi, 


the  author  of  the  SuAat  Mater  Dotorota  ;  while  Dn, 
Schaff  and  Coles  regard  the  Mater  Spedomi  as  the  vurk 
of  some  admiring  imitator.  Against  the  latter  opioii« 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  secofid  edition  of  the  ItalisL 
poems  of  Jacopooe  {/Mude  di  Fra  Jaeopome  da  TWr. 
which  appeared  at  Breada  in  1^6,  oontaina  an  appeadix 
of  several  Latin  poems,  among  which  is  one  lie  Cm- 
temptu  Mumdi,  the  Stabat  Mater  Dohromx,  and,  acoord- 
ing  to  Brunei,  also  the  Stabat  Mater  Spedo^a,  On  (^ 
ground,  as  wcdl  as  on  aoooiint  of  the  general  agicimtat 
of  the  hymn  with  what  we  know  of  Jacopone  and  wiU 
the  spirit  of  the  early  Franciscan  poetry,  L4ike  Waddii^ 
ascribed  the  Stahat  Mater  Doloroea  to  iBcoipaue^  vb» 
has  ever  since  been  comnoooly  regarded  as  tbe  aothcr. 

In  the  absence  of  authentic  or  •ooateoaporaiy  eri- 
denee,  this  opinion  is  no  more  than  a  pitibahle  eonject^ 
ure;  bat  it  is  preferable  to  other  conjectarea.  Fnai 
the  want  of  finish  and  the  number  of  imperfect  rbymn. 
Dr.  Neale  infers  that  the  Mttter  Speeioaa  waa  ooaipeee4 
first ;  bat  Dr.  Schafl^  and  with  him  Dr.  Coles,  takes  an 
opposite  opinion.  Save  Dr.  Schaff:  ^  Tbe  Mater  Do- 
lorosa waa  evidently  suggested  by  the  Scripcore  aoem 
as  briefly  stated  by  St.  John  in  the  fint  words  of  the 
poem  (in  the  Vulgate  version):  and  this,  again,  sug- 
gested the  cradle-hymn  as  a  counterpart.  It  is  a  par- 
allelism of  oontraat  which  runs  from  beginning  to  &td. 
The  Mater  Spedota  is  a  Christmas  hymn,  and  stnp 
the  overflowing  joy  of  Mary  at  the  cradle  of  the  nev- 
bom  Saviour.  The  Mater  Doloro$a  i»  a  G«iod-Frid<T 
hymn,  and  sings  the  piercing  agony  of  Mary  at  tb; 
croaa  of  her  divine -human  Son.  Thev  breaibe  ibe 
same  love  to  Christ,  and  the  burning  desire  to  beei«r 
identified  with  Mary  by  sympathy  in  the  intensiiy  <<( 
her  joy  as  in  the  intensity  of  her  grief.  They  are  the 
same  in  structure,  and  excel  alike  in  the  singnbrir 
touching  music  of  language  and  the  soft  cadence  thst 
echoes  the  sentiment.  Both  consist  of  two  parts^  tbe 
first  of  which  describes  the  objective  situatioo;  tbe  sec- 
ond identifies  the  author  with  the  stoatioo,  and  ad- 
dresses the  Virgin  as  an  object  of  worship.  Both  bear 
tbe  impress  of  their  age  and  of  the  roonaatic  order  wbirb 
probably  gave  them  birth.  They  are  Bocnan  Cath<i6c 
in  that  they  fix  the  pious  contemplation  upon  the  mother 
first,  and  only  through  her  upon  the  Son;  while  tbe 
Protestant  looks  first  upon  the  Son,  and  worships  fan 
only.  For  this  feature  of  Mariolatry  they  are,  »  s 
whole,  unsuitable  for  an  evangelical  hymn-book,  Bnle«6 
they  be  so  changed  aa  to  place  Christ  in  the  foregroaaii 
and  to  address  the  prayer  to  him." 

IIL  TVofM^o/tona.— We  subjoin  to  this  text  of  Dx. 
Neale  his  English  translation : 

r 

**  Fnll  of  beauty  stood  the  mntber 
By  the  manger,  blest  o'er  other. 

Where  her  little  one  fhe  lays : 
For  her  Inmost  souVs  elatitui. 
In  its  fervid  Jubilation, 

Tbrtils  with  ecstasy  of  praise. 

*'  Oh  !  what  fflad,  what  raptumn*  fedlng 
Filled  tbai  i)IeMed  mother,  kueeliug 

By  the  Sole-begotten  One! 
How,  her  bean  with  iaut:bter  boondii^ 
She  beheld  the  work  astounding. 

Saw  his  birth,  the  glorious  Sou  ! 

**  Who  is' be  that  eight  who  bearech 
Nor  Christ's  raother^s  solace  sharetk 

hi  her  bosom  ai«  he  Isj  ? 
Who  ill  he  that  would  n«)t  render 
Tend'rest  love  for  love  so  tender — 

Love,  with  that  dear  Babe  at  playf 

••  For  the  tre^ass  of  her  nation 
She  with  oxen  saw  hii>  station 

Subjected  to  cold  and  woe : 
Saw  her  sweetest  off^priug*K  wafHng, 
Wise  men  him  with  worship  halliug. 

In  tbe  atable,  mean  and  low. 

*'  Jetnis  lying  In  the  manger. 
Heavenly  armies  sang  the  straoger, 

lu  the  great  Joy  bearing  part : 
Stood  tbe  old  man  with  the  nuddeo. 
No  words  speaking,  onlv  laden 
With  this  wonder  in  their  heart. 
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**  Mother,  fonnt  of  love  still  flowlDg, 
Let  roe,  with  tby  nipttire  »eIowiii}^, 

Learn  to  sympathise  with  thee.: 
Let  me  raitte  niv  heart's  devotion 
Upto  Christ  with  pare  emoliou, 

Thai  accepted  I  may  be. 

**  Mother,  let  roe  wId  this  blessiDfi:, 
Let  his  sorrow's  deep  impres«iug 

Id  my  heart  engrnred  reroaiu : 
Since  thy  Son,  teom  heaveo  desceodiog. 
Deigned  t«>  bear  the  roauger's  teuding. 

Oh  I  divide  with  roe  his  pain. 

*'  Keep  my  heart  its  fftadness  bringing, 
To  my  JetfDs  ever  cliuging 

Lonir  as  this  mv  life  »hall  last ; 
Love  like  that  thine  t)wn  love,  give  it, 
Ou  thy  little  child  to  rivet. 

Till  this  exile  vhull  be  past 
Let  me  share  thine  own  uflBiction ; 
Let  me  snffer  no  rejectit>n 

Of  my  purpose  tixed  and  fkst. 

**  Virgin,  peerless  of  condition. 
Be  not  wroth  with  my  petition. 

Let  me  clasp  thy  little  Son : 
Let  me  bear  tliAt  child  s«>  glorioas, 
Ulro  whoee  birth,  o'er  death  victorious, 
Willed  that  life  for  man  was  won. 

**  Let  me,  satiate  with  my  pleasure, 
Feel  the  rapture  of  thy  treasure 

Leaping  for  that  Joy  intense : 
That,  ini^imed  by  such  communion, 
Tbntugh  the  marvel  of  that  union 

I  may  thrill  in  every  sense. 

*•  All  that  love  this  stable  truly. 
And  the  shepherds  wntchinff  dnly, 
Tarry  there  the  livelong  mght : 
Pray  that,  by  thy  Son's  dear  merit, 
His  elected  may  inherit 
Their  own  country's  endless  light'* 

Besides  Dr.  Keale*8  translation,  we  have  one  by  E.  C 
Ben^ct,  in  Hymm  o/BUdebert,  p.  21,  commeuciug, 

**  Beantifhl,  his  mother,  standing 
Near  the  stall— her  soul  expanding^ 
Saw  her  New-bom  lying  there. '*^ 

And  by  Dr.  Coles: 

**  Stood  the  glad  and  beauteous  mother 
By  the  hay.  where,  like  no  other, 
Lay  her  little  infant  Boy." 

This  hymn  has  been  translated  into  German  by  ordinal 
Diepenbrock : 

**  An  der  Krippe  stand  die  hohe 
Mutter,  die  so  sellg  frohe. 
Wo  das  Kindlein  lag  anf  Streo.** 

And  by  Rdnigsfeld : 

"  An  der  Krippe  stand  die  hohe 
Ck>ttet(mutter,  seelenfrohe, 
Wo^r  lag,  der  kleine  8«>hn.'* 

rV.  Character,  —  This  hymn,  like  the  Maler  DoUy- 
rota,  is  unfortunately  disfigured  by  Mariolatry,  but, 
says  Dr.  SchafT,  **  The  mysterious  charm  and  power  of 
the  two  hymns  are  due  to  the  subject,  and  to  the  inten- 
sity of  feeling  with  which  the  author  seized  it.  Mary 
at  the  manger  and  Mary  at  the  cross  open  a  vista  to 
an  abyas  of  joy  and  of  grief  such  as  the  world  never  saw 
before.  Mary  stood  there  not  only  as  the  mother,  but 
as  the  representative  of  the  whole  Christian  Church, 
for  which  the  eternal  Son  of  God  was  bom  an  infant  in 
the  manger,  and  for  which  he  suffered  the  most  igno- 
minious death  on  the  cross.  The  author  had  the  rare 
poetic  faculty  to  bring  out,  as  from  immediate  vision 
and  heartfelt  sympathy,  the  deep  meaning  of  those 
scenes  in  stanzas  of  classic  beauty  and  melody  that 
melt  the  heart  and  start  the  tear  of  joy  at  the  manger, 
and  of  penitential  grief  at  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  of 
burning  gratitude  to  him  for  that  unutterable  love 
which  caused  his  birth  and  his  death  for  a  lost  and  sin- 
ful world.  Such  lyrics  as  these  can  never  die,  nor  lose 
their  charm.    '  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever.' " 

V.  £Merature,—Sch^  a  new  Stabat  Metier,  in  the 
ffourt  at  Home,  May,  1867 ;  Neale,  StabcU  Mater  Spe- 
OMOj  *'FaU  of  beauty  stood  the  mother"  (Lond.  1867); 


Coles,  Latin  FTymns  (N.  Y.  1868);  Benedict,  ffynmt  qf 
NUdtbert  (ibid.  1867);  Ozanam,  Le»  Pontes  Francucavts 
en  Italie  au  Ti-eizieme  Siede  (Paris,  1852 ;  Germ.  tranaL 
by  N.  H.  Julius).    See  Uymmoi^ooy.     (a  P.) 

Stabell,  Theotx>r,  a  German  monk,  was  bora  in 
1806  at  Lack,  in  Camiola.  At  a  very  early  age  he  joinetl 
the  Order  of  the  Benedictines,  and  labored  from  1885  to 
1887  as  professor  at  the  St.  Stephen's  Gymnasium  of 
Augsburg,  and  from  1889  to  1851  at  Salzburg.  He  died 
in  the  chapter  of  St.  Peter  at  Salzburg,  Nov.  6,  1866, 
after  having  completed  his  Biographies  of  the  Saints* 
See  Literarischer  Handweieer,  1866,  p.  81.     (R  P.) 

Stable  is  once  (Ezek.  xxv,  5)  the  rendering  of 
H13,  navihf  a  dwelling  or  habitation  (as  usually  ren- 
dered) ;  hence  a  pasture  or  resting-place  for  flocks  or 
other  animals.    See  Stali* 

Sta'ohys  CSrdxvCf  >"  ear  of  com;  occurs  as  a 
proper  name  in  Grater's  Inscript^  689  a),  a  Christian 
at  Rome,  saluted  by  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
(xvi,  9).  A.D.  55.  According  to  a  tradition  recorded 
by  Nicephoras  Callistus  (//.  E.  viii,  6),  he  was  appoint- 
ed bishop  of  Byzantium  by  St.  Andrew,  held  the  office 
for  sixteen  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Onesimus.  He 
is  also  said  by  Hippolytus  and  Dorotheas  to  have  been 
one  of  the  seventy  disciples. 

Stack  (^"^^l^  gadish,  a  heap  [once  a  **  tomb,"  Job 
xxi,  32],  as  of  grain,  Exod.  xxii,  6 ;  elsewhere  ^  shock"). 

Staokhonse,  Thomas,  an  English  divine,  was 
bora  in  1680.  He  was  for  some  time  minister  of  the 
English  Church  at  Amsterdam,  and  afterwards  succes- 
sively curate  at  Richmond,  Ealing,  and  Finchley.  In 
1733  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Benham-Val- 
ence,  alias  Beenham,  in  Berkshire,  where  he  died,  Oct. 
1 1 ,  1752.  He  wrote.  The  Miseries  and  Great  Hardships 
of  the  Inferior  Clergy  in  and  about  London  (1722, 8vo) : 
— Memoirs  of  Bishop  Atterbury  (1728, 8vo): — A  Com- 
plete  Body  of  Divinity  (1729,  foL):— i4  Fair  Slate  of 
the  Controversy  between  Mr,  Wooiston  and  his  Adcersa- 
riesy  etc  (1730,  8vo)  i—A  D^ence  of  the  Christian  Be- 
ligionfrom  the  Several  elections  of  A  ntiscripturists,  etc. 
(1731, 8vo)  '.-^Reflections  on  the  Nature  and  Property  of 
Languages  (1731, 8vo) : — The  Booh-Under,  Book-printer, 
and  Book-seller  Conjfuted,  etc.  (1732, 8vo) :— A'w  His- 
tory of  the  Bible^from  the  Beginning  of  the  World  to  the 
Establishment  of  Christianity  (1732,  2  vols.  foL)  i^New 
and  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Creed  (1747,  foL): — 
Vana  Doctrina  Emolumenta  (\7b2,4to):>-Sermons,etc. 
See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet,  s.  v.;  Hook,  Ecdes,  Biog,  s.  v. 

Stao'td  (C)?Jt  natqph ;  Sept.  fTTCUcrri ;  Yuig,  stacte), 
the  name  of  one  of  the  sweet  spices  which  composed  the 
holy  incense  (see  Exod.  xxx,  84) :  **  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  Moses,  Take  unto  thee  sweet  spices,  stacte  (natdph), 
and  onycha,  and  galbanum;  these  sweet  spices  with 
pure  frankincense.  Thou  shalt  make  it  a  perfume  after 
the  art  of  the  apothecary"  (ver.  35).  The  Heb.  word 
occurs  once  again  (Job  xxxvi,  27),  where  it  is  used  to 
denote  simply  "  a  drop"  of  water.  Natdph  has  been  va- 
riously translated — balsam,  liquid  styrax,  benzoin,  costus, 
mastich,  bdellium,  Celsius  is  of  opinion  that  it  means 
the  purest  kind  of  myrrh,  called  stacte  by  the  Greeks. 
See  MoR.  He  adduces  Pliny  (xii,  35)  as  saying  of  the 
myrrh-trees,  "  Sudant  sponte  stacten  dicum,"  and  re- 
marks, "  Ebneis  to)Id3  nathafwi  stillare" — adding,  as  an 
argument,  that  if  you  do  not  translate  it  myrrh  in  this 
place,  you  will  exclude  myrrh  altogether  from  the  sa- 
cred perfume  (Hierob,  i,  529).  But  RosenmUUer  says, 
'*  This,  however,  would  not  be  suited  for  the  preparation 
of  the  perfume,  and  it  also  has  another  Hebrew  name, 
for  it  is  called  m/ir  derSr,  But  the  Greeks  also  called 
stakte  a  species  of  storax  gum,  which  Dioscorides  de- 
scribes as  transparent  like  a  tear  and  resembling  myrrh 
(see  Pliny,  xiii,  2;  Athen.  xv,  688;  Dioscor.  i,  73,  77). 
This  agrees  well  with  the  Hebrew  name"  {Bibl,  Bot, 
p.  164).    The  Sept*  QtaKTn  (from  otalgia,  **  to  drop")  is 


STACY  «; 

the  CKUt  tmuUtioD  of  tht  Hebrew  word.  Now  Di-  ' 
Ucoridea  dacribet  two  kindi  of  Tracrq — oiie  ii  Ihc  freah 
gam  of  the  Diyrrh-tne  {BaUamodaiilrai  Mftnta)  mix- 
ed with  water  uid  maeauii  out  through  ■  prea*  (i,  71) ; 
the  other  kind,  which  he  oUli,  from  the  muiper  in 
which  it  it  prepared,  nuXigjiinic  aritfioi,  denote*  the 

The  true  ttacte  of  the  (inek  writen  poinu  to  the  dia- 
tUUtioQ  fntm  the  m;rrh-tree,  of  which,  icoording  to 
TheophFMtiu  (».  iv,  -iS,  ed.  Schneiiler),  both  ■  nit. 
uial  and  ui  artiScial  kind  were  known.  Perbapa  the 
miiapk  denotea  the  atorar  gum,  but  aU  that  ii  pnaitively 
known  it  [hat  it  rigniflea  an  odorous  diatilUlion  ftuin 
■ome  plant.  The  Artba  apply  the  term  Hrlii/  to  a 
Bweeimeat  compoaed  of  augar,  Sour,  and  butter,  in 
equal  pant,  with  the  addiriau  of  aroomtica  (tee  Bodsi 
a  Stapel  CnrnmaU.  ad  Thtaph.  p.  984;  Hirtmaiin,  He- 
braaia,  i,  807;  vi,  UO  aq.;  Ueaeniu*.  Tkaaar.  p.  879; 
Triatnm,  \ul.  HitLo/At  Bible,  p.S9b).  bee  AnoixT- 
IKO  Oil;  Spicb. 

The  tUirax  {Sh/rax  oficinalt)  it  a  native  trf  Rrria, 
With  it*  leavei  like  the  poplar,  down)'  undenieath,  and 
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Sloru  (St'jrm  efrinole). 


which  e: 


kindred  plant,  Stgrax  bemo 
Java,  it  c^Muned  the  benn 
Hindfit  bum  in  their  tempit 
in  favor  of  the  hvpotheaia  t 
a  alorui.    See  Poplar. 


iches,  it  gmwB  to  a  h«ght  oflir- 
The  reddiab'yelloir  gnm-renin 
t  bark,  atid  which  ia  liit;t>ly  fra- 
'  and  cinnamic  acidt.  From  the 
of  Borneo  and 


m»alC«iftni 


*  of(U  M. 


Stacy,  Aaron  Q.,  a  mi 

EpiMOpil  Church,  South,  was 
Burke  G..,  N.  C,  Nov.  I S,  I R22 
Jan.  1,  18S6,  and  prnf<iwed  c 


lister  of  the  Hethodiat 

bora  near  Morgan  town, 
He  joined  the  Church 

nversion  J.ily  29,  I8S9. 

y.  S.  d,  waa  iicented  tt> 
prrach  September,  IS44,  and  in  1847  entered  the  Soutli 
Carolina  Conference. 
work  until  IHAB,  whei 
Davenport  Female  College,  N.  C  lu  1873  he  waa 
tnnaferred  to  the  Te:t«a  Cimference,  and  became  preti- 
dcfit  of  the  Auatin  Female  College,  where  he  died  April 


iiiued  in  [he  paaloral 


8,  IKlh.     Sm  JfoH/a  of  Amu 
E.  Cknixi,  SoHlh,  L876,  p.  Wn. 

Staoy,  JuDBs,  a  minister  of  the  MetbodiK  Epit- 
copal  Cbunb,  South,  was  bom  in  Linrailnton,  N.  C.  N«. 
Vn,  where  he  wat  converted  September.  ISii  b- 
1  U>  preach  July,  1829,  and  arimiited  into  tbc 
South  Caiolina  Conference  in  1S30.  He  gan  Iht 
:h  thirty-eight  yeart  of  laboriuu*  at>d  anmii- 
ling  labor,  one  year  of  which  he  waa  the  ageal  it 
CokMbury  School  and  Randolph  Macun  CVUegr.  H< 
u  aeveral  time*  a  nember  of  the  Genctal  Cnnfeicaa. 
[it  death  took  pUce  Mav  28,  1868.  See  .Vimu/rt  >^ 
I  maial  Conftr.  of  Ike  M.  E.  CAvrcA,  S<*lA,  1968,  p.  SIS. 
Stado  (ara^ioi'),  the  proper  designatiao  of  a  t^m 
aed  in  two  aenae*  in  the  Bible. 

1.  A  "furlong,"  a  Greek  meaanre  of  diataiice  inm- 
tally  current  in  the  Eaat  fium  the  time  of  AkxnlH 
the  Great,  and  hence  occaaiooaUy  oocurring  in  the 
Apocr>-pba  (2  Maec  x,  16,  S9;  jti,  6;  xiL  9.  IT)  Bd 
the  New  Teat.  (Luke  iiiv,  13;  John  vi,  l»;  xi.  18: 
Bev.  liv,  20;  iii,  16),  but  regulariy  in  Joatpbia  (n 
the  determinalimi  of  the  kicatioo  of  jimca.  Oh 
(Olympic)  stadium,  aa  a  meaaure,  contained,  aonid- 
ing  to  ilerodotui  (ii,  149),  600  tireek  feet,  L  e.,  aceotd-  i 
ing  to  Pliny  (ii,  21 ;  comp.  Cenaorinuis  p.  13),  lib  Bo- 
man  paces  or  626  feet,  to  that  eight  etadia  marie  op  a 
Kiiman  mile  (comp.  Strabo,  vti,  8i3;  ninT,  iii,  W.  I 
8).  According  to  late  leaearches  (aee  Ukert,  Crofr.il. 
CrwcAn,  I,ii.78aq.;  Fortiiger,  flaxO.  i,  &51  aq.),  «■' 
Greek  feet  =  a70  feet  8  inchea  4  line*,  Paria  meaiuie,!* 
606|  feet  English.  It  appeara,  likewiae,  from  the  abo*t 
passage*  of  Luke,  that  60  ttadia  were  rtckimed  aa  Ij 
mile,  attd  John  (xi,  IB)  reckoua  16  aiadia  at  j  of  ■  ntk. 
In  the  Talmud  the  stadium  is  called  Q"~  or  0'~.<il 
Mtiich  T)  went  to  the  Roman  mile  (Reland,  P.iica 
p.  408).    See  METitoi.ooT. 

2.  A  "  race~-courae  in  the  public  games  (I  Cur.  is. 
34;  oomp.  Heb.  xii,  I ;  in  the  Talmud, 'ptSZI-^K,  J  ioA 
Sara,  1,  7),  where  the  lists  {^^pn^o^  whetbcr  armed  or 
unaimeil,  was  located,  and  which  was  generally  (not  al- 
ways; see  Forbiici^,  *(  tup.  p.  561  sq.)  I2S  puvs  or  OK 
Greekfeetlong(seePot[er,(;r.^a/i;.  i,  962aq.>  Who- 
ever  flret  reached  the  goal  (irrinroc)  received  from  Ibe 
arbi[er  ((WXoMnjc,  /3po(3(it,  or  /Spo/^crrq^,  Soetoo. 
.Vero,  68)  the  priie  (Ajn/iJov,  1  Cor,  loc  ril.:  Pbfl. 
iii,  14),  namely,  a  crown  (jni^avot,  I  Cor.  ix.  ii)  of 
living  twigs  or  leave*.  Every  important  ciiy  uS 
Greece  and  the  Greek  colonies  of  Aua  Minor  (alto  ibc 
Palestinian  cities  that  contained  many  Greek  iuhali- 
tant* ;  Joaepbna,  Hfr,  %  17,  64)  had  its  atadium.  eitin 

muth,  HiUtn.  AUtnh.  ii,  678>     See  Lvdii  Agemitica 
Sacra  (Rotlerd.  1667).— Winer.     See  GutE. 

Btadiags.    See  Stkdihgebs. 

Btadler,  Jokand  Evahokubt,  a  Bonun  Catbobt 
divine,  was  bom  DecS4,  IBM,  at  Parkstrtlen.  in  ibe  I'p- 
per  P^tinale.  He  aiudied  theniogy  and  Oriental  Ian- 
Ruagea  at  LandthuC  and  Munich,  and  from  lf<23  until  bit 
death  (Dec  SO,  18G8)  be  occupied  som^  of  ihe  higbeit 
positions  in  hia  Church.  He  wrote,  Laietm  UaaaxJt 
IlrbroKO-LaiiaimtlCliaUaiai-iHblinm  (Munich,  ISSI): 
—DtldentilaleSapitiilia  y.T.rl  CrrU .V.  T. (ihsd. I«9). 
He  also  published  correct  editions  <^  the  Koman  mina] 
and  breviary;  but  hit  main  work  ia  his  fojtoanrfiy'r 
lleSigmlrxibvn  (Angaburg,  18^8-68,  vol.  i-iiL  coiud. 
ued  by  J.  N.  Ginal).  See  Rrgatdnr^r  Cfmrrrtalic^t- 
Ltribm,  K  V. ;  LiltrariKhrr  llaadxritrr,  I86S,  p.  11$ : 
Fllrst,  BOi.  Jud.  iii.  877;  Steioschndder,  Bihofr- 
HcmdbHck,  p.  185.    (a  P.) 

Staff  (nnally  na^.^QV' or  tsae;  pri^^c;  all 
designating  a  ftirit).  I1ie  use  of  rods  and  ttafla  was  ai  | 
variouswith  theancient  [sraeUteaatwitb  na.  Ueoaad 
animals  were  goaded  with  [hem  (ExnL  xxi,  20  [cnsp. 
Sir.  xxxiii,  27];  Numb,  xxii,  27:  1  Sam.  xvii,  43:  i 
3am.vii,l4;  Pn>r.z,l3i  ziii,24;  Isa.  ix, 8)  [sec  fiM- 
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mtADo];  fruit  was  beaten  with  tbem  from  the  treea 
(Jadg.  ri,  11;  Ruth  ii,  17;  Isa.  xxviii,  27),  especially 
oUves  (q.  ▼.)•  Old  and  iDfirm  people  carried  tbem  as 
supports  or  for  defeDce  (£xod.  xxi,  19;  Zech.  viii,  4 
[see  the  monograph  of  Cans,  De  Ptdo  Servatoru,  Tub. 
17.50  ]X  also  traTeileis  (Geiu  xxxii,  10;  Exod.  zii,  11; 
2  Kings  iv,  29;  Matt,  x,  10;  Mark  yi,  8).  See  Walk. 
A  baton,  like  a  ring,  was  often  a  sign  of  rank  (Gen. 
xxxvUif  18,  26;  oomp.  Herod,  i,  19;  Bonomi,  Ninevek, 
p.  197);  sometimes  inscribed  with  the  owner's  name 
(Wilkinaon,  Anc  EgtfpL  ii,  847);  and  especiallv  a  badge 
of  office  (Exod.  iv,  2  sq.;  vii,  9  sq.;  Numb.  xx,8;  xxi, 
18;  Jodg.  ▼,  14;  1  SamZ  xiv,  27;  Psa.  ex,  2;  Mic.  vii, 
14 )»  See  SoBPTRB.  The  shepherd  carried  a  staiT, 
which  he  need  not  only  as  a  support  in  climbing  hills, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  beating  bushes  and  low  brush- 
wood in  which  the  flocks  strayed,  and  where  snakes 
and  other  reptiles  abounded.  It  may  also  have  been 
used  for  correcting  the  shepherd-dogs  and  keeping  them 
in  snbjection  (Van  Leonep,  BibU  Landi,  p.  188).  See 
Shkphkrd. 

In  Heb.  xi,  21  it  is  cited  as  an  example  of  fiuth  that 
the  dying  Jacob  **  worshipped  [leaning]  upon  the  top 
of  his  stafiT*  ( trpocEKvvrfiTfif  iwi  r6  axpov  r^c  pafidov 
avrov)f  a  statement  which  Romanists  have  sometimes 
appealed  to  as  sanctioning  the  worship  of  images,  on 
the  pretence  that  the  patriarch's  staff  bore  a  carved 
head  (after  the  Yulg.  adoravii  /aUigium  baeuU  «tit). 
These  words  are  simply  quoted  from  the  Sept.  at  Gen. 
xlvii,  81,  where  the  Greek  translator  has  mistaken 
rr^^  bed,  for  na^,  ttajf,  as  is  obvious  from  the  paral- 
lel passage  (xlix,  83).  The  phrase  merely  indicates  a 
reverential  posture  such  as  David  assumed  (1  Kings  i, 
47).  See  Zeibich,  De  Jacobo  ad  Caput  Sctpumit  Ado^ 
raate  (Ger.  1788).    See  Jacob. 

STAFF,  Pastoral,  a  symbol  of  episcopal  author^ 
itr,  resembling  a  shepherd's  crook,  and  pointed  at  the 
end  as  an  emblem  both  of  encouragement  and  correction. 
It  was  originally  a  simple  walking-stick  with  a  plain 
bead  or  a  cross-piece  at  the  top.  The  Russian  bishops 
use  one  with  two  curved  heads.  It  was  eventually 
wrought  into  very  elaborate  forms;  but  was,  at  length, 
generally  diacarded,  except  by  the  patriarch  (q.  v.)  who 


Egbert,  Bishop  of  Treves,  with  Pastoral  Staff.    (From  a 
MS.  of  the  lOth  ceutury.) 
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retained  it  in  its  primitive  form.  The  pope  gave  up 
the  use  of  the  staff  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  centur}-, 
and  cardinal-bishops  no  longer  carry  it.  The  early 
staffs  were  mostly  made  of  cypress-wood,  and  after- 
wards of  ivory,  copper-gilt,  crystal,  and  precious  metals 
richly  carved,  jewelled,  or  enamelled.  Between  1150 
and  1280  the  crook  was  often  formed  of  a  serpent  (the 
old  dragon),  or  contained  St.  Michael  or  the  lion  of 
Judah,  and  at  a  later  period  the  prelate  praying  be- 
fore his  patron  saint.  Beautiful  crocheted  work  was 
also  added  on  the  exterior  of  the  crook.  The  French 
abbot's  staff  has  its  crook  turned  inward,  to  show  that 
his  jurisdiction  extended  only  over  his  house,  while  the 
bishop's  crook  turned  outward,  to  denote  his  external 
jurisdiction  over  his  diocese.  In  the  Penitential  of 
Theodore  and  the  Ordo  Romanus  the  bishop  gave  the 
abbot  his  ttajf  and  sandals.  The  banner  on  the  staff 
was  originally  a  handkerchief.  Fine  spec- 
imens of  staiSs  are  preserved — those  of 
Wykeham,  of  silver -gilt,  enamelled,  at 
New  College ;  of  Fox,  at  Corpus  Christi 
College ;  of  Laud,  at  St.  John's  (Allege, 
Oxford ;  of  Smith,  of  the  17th  century,  at 
York ;  of  Mews  and  Trelawney,  at  Win- 
chester. Others  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  Museum  Clugny,  at 
Chichester,  and  HUdesheim.  See  Pasto- 
ral Staff. 

It  was  ordered  by  the  first  book  of  Ed- 
ward YI  that  **  whensoever  the  bishop 
shall  celebrate  the  holy  communion  in  the 
church,  or  execute  any  other  ministration, 
he  shall  have  his  pastoral  staff  in  his  hand, 
or  else  borne  or  holden  by  his  chaplain." 
When,  however.  Dr.  Matthew  Parker  was 
consecrated  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in 
December,  1559,  no  pastoral  staff  was  de- 
livered to  him.  Its  delivery  was  pre- 
scribed in  the  Ordinal  of  1550,  but  not  by 
that  of  1552.  From  that  time  the  staff 
has  been  generally  disused,  although  the 
bishops  of  Oxford,  Chichester,  Rochester, 
Salisbury,  Honolulu,  Capetown,  and  some 
other  colonial  prelates,  have  resumed  its 
use. — ^Waloott,  Sacred  A  rchcBoL  s.  v.  See 
Crosier. 

STAFF,  Pbecehtor's.  A  staffer  baton 
of  office  made  of  wood  or  precious  metal, 
used  by  a  precentor  (a)  to  designate  his 
rank  and  office,  and  also  (6)  to  enable  him 
to  beat  time  and  keep  time  in  sight  of 
the  whole  choir.  Of  the  precentor's  staff 
there  are  three  khids — (1)  ornamented 
with  a  pommel  of  gold,  like  one  preserved 
at  Limburg-on-the-Lahn,  and  within 
memory  at  Rheims;  (2)  having  a  carving, 
like  those  of  St.  Gereon's  and  the  Dom  at 
Cologne — the  latter  has  a  staff  of  the  12th 
century,  with  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
added  in  the  14th  century;  (8)  terminate 
ing  in  a  Tan-shaped  head,  usually  of  box- 
wood, like  St.  Servais',  of  the  12th  century, 
at  Maestricht.  Sometimes  the  staff  was 
made  of  ivory,  adorned  with  bands  of  sil- 
ver, gilt-edged,  with  gems,  and  ending  in 
a  crystal  ball.  It  was  sometimes  called 
aerpenUUay  from  a  figure  of  the  Virgin 
treading  on  a  serpent,  as  at  Paris.  The 
slightly  curved  top  of  the  *'  cross  of  St. 
Julienne"  at  Montreuil-sur-Mer,  of  the 
11th  century,  marks  the  transition  from 
the  staff  to  that  borne  by  a  bishop.  The 
chanter's  baton  of  St.  Denis,  now  in  the 
Louvre,  was  carried  by  Napoleon  I,  and 
the  French  kings  before  him,  at  their  coro- 
nation,  as  "  the  golden  sceptre  of  Charle-  8i^"{JjJ 
magne,"  from  a  seated  figure  of  the  mon-     century). 
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•rch  on  the  top:  it  is  dated  1884.  At  Amieni  the 
choristen  carried  little  silver  crosses,  and  the  priest- 
chanter  and  chanter  had  statb  with  figures  in  a  dome- 
like niche,  but  formerly  used  batons  of  silver  of  the 
Tau-shape,  which  at  length  descended  to  the  hands  of 
chanters  and  choristers  on  certain  days.  The  precentor 
on  great  festivals  used  the  staff  at  Paris,  Rouen,  Angers, 
Lyons,  Caunia,  Neti,  Messina,  and  Syracuse— Walcott, 
Sacred  A  rcheBoLi,v.    See  Prbckntor. 

StaffeUteiner,  Paul  (originally  Nathan  Ahron)^ 
a  convert  from  Judaism,  was  professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Heidelberg  in  the  16th  century.  The  programme  in 
which  the  rector  of  the  university  invited  the  students 
to  attend  his  lectures  is  still  preserved,  and  from  the 
following  passage  we  may  Judge  as  to  the  lectures  Staf- 
feUteiner was  to  deliver:  *'Idem  hie  auspicabiuir  eras 
ab  enarratione  Celebris  dicti  quod  de  mundi  duratione 
in  domo  Heli»  sonuiase  traditur.  iirammatica  deinceps 
tracubit  compendia  ac  prsecepta  e  scriptura  petitis  ex- 
emplis  illustrabit  idque  curabit  sedulo,  ut  ad  phrasin, 
qus  multos  a  philologicis  lectionibus  aroet,  adsuefieri 
auditor  possit  vetustissimamque  illam  paulatim  amare 
ttieologiam."  Sfcaffelsteiner  published,  Tradat  vom 
Mestias  (Heidelberg,  1660)  i—AdAortatio  ad  Judaot  ad 
Opittionem  de  Messia  Curandi  Diss,  (ibid.  1660)  .—Re/u- 
tatio  Corruptumis  Ps,  xxii,  Judais  Fades  (ibid.  1660): 
— Vortra(f  iiber  die  Wahrheit  des  Cki-istenthums,  being  an 
iatroduction  to  his  lectures  (ibid.  1661).  See  Kaikar, 
Israel  und  die  Kirche,  p.  88;  FUrst,  BibL  Jud,  iii,  377; 
Geiger,  Das  Studium  der  hebr,  Sprache  in  Deutschkmdj 
p.  90.     (a  P.) 

Stallbrt  Book,  Tm,  a  book  written  to  Justify  the 
exchange  of  the  Lutheran  for  the  Reformed  faith  by  the 
margrave  Ernest  Frederick  of  Baden  (died  1604),  and 
printed  in  1699  at  the  Castle  of  Staffort,  a  few  miles  to 
the  north  of  Carlsruhe.  It  begins  with  a  preface  ad- 
dressed to  margrave  Geoige  Frederick,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  collate  the  Augusiana  as  embodied  in  the 
Book  of  Concord  with  the  original  manuscript  copy 
signed  by  the  princes  assembled  in  diet  at  Naumburg, 
Feb.  1, 1561.  Next  follows  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
Lutheran  catechism  contained  in  the  Book  of  Concord 
with  the  Wittenberg  edition  of  1670.  ITie  object  of 
this  review  was  to  demonstrate  that  intentional  altera- 
tions and  falsifications  had  been  made.  A  detailed  crit- 
icism of  the  teachings  of  the  Formula  of  Concord  is 
given,  with  reference  especially  to  Christology  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body  in  the  sacra- 
men^  followed  by  an  examination  of  the  ciutions  from 
ancient  ecclesiastical  writings  contained  in  the  appen- 
dix to  the  Book  of  Concord,  and  designed  to  show  the 
general  correspondence  of  doctrine  between  these  difler- 
eut  authorities.  Every  variation  from  the  original,  so 
discovered,  is  at  once  charged  to  wilful  dishonesty. 
The  book  concludes  with  the  margrave's  own  confession 
of  faith  with  reference  to  the  doctrines  de  Ubero  arbitrio, 
deprovidentia  Dei,de  prcedestinationefde  persona  Ckristi, 
of  the  sacramenu  generally,  and  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper  particularly. 

A. response. to  the  Staffort  book  was  issued  by  the 
WUitemberg  theologians  in  the  following  year  (1600) ; 
and  a  second  work  appeared  in  1601  in  defence  of  the 
Book  of  Concord,  The  Saxons  also  entered  the  lisu 
against  the  "  margrave's  Calvinistic  book."  Two  replies 
to  the  WUrtembergers  were  iasued  by  the  margrave  in 
1602.  The  controversy  was,  however,  transferred  to 
other  hands  by  the  margrave's  death  in  1604.— Heraog, 
Real'Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Stag.    See  Deer. 

Stage,  a  step,  floor,  oV  story.  The  term  is  particu- 
larly applied  to  the  spaces  or  divisions  between  the  set- 
offs of  buttresses  in  Gothic  architecture,  and  to  the  hori- 
zontal divisions  of  windows  which  are  intersected  by 
trAnsoms. — Parker,  Gloss,  of  Architect,  s.  v. 

Stage-playing.    In  the  early  Church,  actors  and 


stage -players  were  regarded  as  ineligible  to  menbc^ 
ship.   The  canons  forbade  all  such  to  be  baptized  except 
on  condition  that  they  first  bade  adieu  to  tbetr  satk, 
Should  they  return  to  them,  they  were  exoommanicflt- 
ed,  and  were  not  reconciled  or  received  again  to  firrar 
but  upon  their  conversion  (Cone  Eliberie,  can.  62;  C«ec 
Carthag.  8,  can.  86).     lliey  were  forbidden  commuDit^ 
as  long  as  they  continued  to  act.     Gennadtus  caotions 
against  ordaining  any  who  had  been  actors  or  sta^ 
players.    In  the  time  of  Cjrprian  not  only  puUic  actsi, 
but  private  teachers  and  masters  of  t  h  is  art,  were  defasned 
the  communion  of  the  Church.     The  same  regulatl9M 
prevailed  against  chariot-drivers,  gladiators,  and  afl  who 
had  any  concern  in  the  exercise  or  managemrat  of  mx^ 
sports,  and  all  frequenters  of  them.    The  reason  asngned 
for  such  exclusion  was  that  **  it  was  agreeable  neitber  in 
the  majesty  of  God  nor  the  discipline  of  the  Gospd 
that  the  modesty  and  honor  of  the  Church  should  be 
defiled  with  so  base  and  infamous  a  contagion.'*    This 
indictment  was  none  too  severe,  for  we  noay  add  that 
*'  this  kind  of  life  was  scandalous  even  among  the  wife 
and  sober  part  of  the  heathen."     TertuIIian  obecrcfa 
(/>s  Speetac  c  22)  that  they  who  professed  these  aits 
were  noted  with  infamy,  degraded,  and  denied  many 
privileges,  driven  from  court,  from  pleading,  from  the 
senate,  from  the  order  of  knighthood,  and  all  other  hon- 
ors in  the  Roman  dty  and  commonwealth.     See  Bing- 
ham, Christ,  A  ntiq,  bk.  xi,  ch.  v,  §  7 ;  bk.  x\*i,  cb.  iv,  §  IQ. 
See  Theatre. 

Sttthelin,  JoHAKN  Jacob,  a  Protestant  divine,  wss 
bom  May  6, 1797,  at  Basle;  studied  theology  at  Tlibing- 
en  from  1817  to  1821,  and  commenced  lecturing  as  a 
privat  dooent  at  Basle  in  1823.  In  1828  he  was  made 
extraordinar}'  professor  of  theology,  in  1885  ordinarr 
professor,  and  in  1842  he  was  honored  with  the  doctorate 
of  divinity.  He  lectured  on  the  Old  Test,  until  fab 
death,  Aug.  27, 1876.  He  wrote,  Kritiscke  Vntrremckv*' 
gen  iiber  die  Genesis  (Basle,  l^Sff)-,  —  Animadrtrsiomn 
qv4Bdam  in  Jacobi  Vaiidnium  (ibid.  1827) : — Kr^ischt 
Untersuchvngen  aber  den  Pentateuch,  die  hOcktr  Jogsta, 
Richter,  Samuel  vnd  der  Konige  (Berlin,  1843)  z—l)ie 
messianischen  Weissagvngen  des  atten  Testaments  m  ihnr 
Entstehunff,  etc  (ibid.  1847)  Xr—Specielie  JLtnUitsaig  im  dk 
kttmmischen  BScher  des  alien  Testaments  (ElberMd, 
1862).  He  also  wrote  different  essays  for  the  StwHr^ 
vnd  Kritiken  and  Zeitsckrift  der  detrtschen  mmytvl 
GeseUschaft,  See  FUrst,  Biid,  Jvd,  iii,  377 ;  ZocboH 
BibL  TheoL  ii,  1252  sq.;  Thcohg,  Vnirerstd' Lerihm, 
8.V.     (RP.) 

Stahlschmidt,  John  Christian,  a  minister  of  tbe 
German  Reformed  Church,  was  bom  not  far  from  CoIogT)^ 
in  the  principality  of  Nassau-Siegen,  March  3, 1740.  la 
his  nineteenth  year  he  was  brought  to  sympathize  coo- 
siderably  with  Pietistic  separatists,  which  so  displesMil 
his  father  that  he  whipped  him,  extorting  fh>m  him  t 
promise  that  he  would  no  more  associate  with  them  *i 
read  their  books  while  under  his  care.  He  decided  t« 
leave  home,  and  went  to  Amsterdam,  in  which  city  he 
had  leamed  that  the  books  of  the  Pietists  were  pufali»hed. 
Disappointed  at  not  finding  his  hopes  realized  in  tlui 
city,  he  sailed  for  the  East  Indies,  arriving  at  Batavis 
June  8,  1760,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Chins. 
Retuming  to  Europe,  he  went  to  Altona,  near  Uambu^. 
hoping  to  find  congenial  friends  and  employment  thei^. 
Disappointed,  he  again  went  to  sea,  and  came  hack  ro 
Amsterdam  June  1,  1765.  Led  by  the  reading  of 
Tersteegen's  writings,  Stahlschmidt  vitated  him  is 
August,  1766,  and  again  in  1767,  receiving  much  in- 
struction and  encouragement  from  him.  He  entered 
into  business  with  an  uncle,  in  which  he  continued  liB 
the  autumn  of  1769.  He  again  (March,  1770)  staned 
out  in  search  of  employment,  visiting  Rotterdam.  Hel- 
voetsluis,  Harwich,  and  Loudon,  arriving  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  in  August,  1770.  Here  he  began  to  study 
under  Dr.  Weyberg,  and  after  some  time  became  assasi' 
ant  to  Dr.  Hendel,  of  Tulpehockeiu     In  1777  be  wss 
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licensed  and  ordained,  and  entered  the  pastorate  in 
Tork|  Pa.  In  August,  1779,  be  sailed  for  Amsterdam, 
his  parents'  home,  which  he  reached  in  June,  1780.  Re- 
solved to  return  to  America  as  soon  as  the  war  should 
dose,  he  went  to  live  with  his  uncle,  and  became  so 
engaged  in  business  and  other  pursuits  that  he  remained 
in  Europe.  The  last  notice  of  him  that  we  have  is  in 
the  album  of  Rev.  J.  Reily,  under  date  of  Oct.  25, 1825. 
He  wrote  Die  PUger  zu  Wasser  und  tu  Land  (Nurem- 
berg, 1799).  See  Uarbaugh,  Fathen  of  the  Reformed 
Churchy  ii,  252. 

Stained  (or  Painted)  Glass.  Though  often 
ased  as  if  they  were  synonymous,  there  is  a  broad  dis- 
tinction between  these  terms.  Stained  glass  is  glass  the 
substance  of  which  has  been  stained  or  colored  in  the 
process  of  manufacture;  while  painted  glass  is  that 
which,  whether  previoudy  stained  or  colorless,  has  had 
a  design  painted  upon  it  in  colors,  usually  metallic  ox- 
ides, combined  with  a  vitreous  vehicle  or  dux.  The  art 
of  making  colored  glass  was  known  to  the  Egyptians 
and  Assyrians,  and  fh>m  them  passed  to  the  Greeks  and 
Rooiana.  The  earliest  reference  to  the  use  of  stained- 
glass  windows  in  Europe  appears  to  be  in  a  passage  of 
Prudentitis,  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century ;  but  a 
more  distinct  mention  is  made  in  the  following  century. 
Painted -glass  windows  are  not  spoken  of  for  two  or 
three  centuries  later.  The  earliest  examples,  discovered 
by  Lasteyrie,  are  in  the  abbey  of  Tegemsee,  Bavaria, 
presented  to  the  abbey  by  count  Arnold  in  A.D.  999. 
Five  other  windows  in  the  same  abbey,  painted  by  the 
monk  Wemher,  date  between  1068  and  1091.  At  Hildes- 
beim  there  are  also  some  which  are  attributed  to  one 
Bruno,  and  to  the  years  1029-89.  The  earliest  exam- 
ples in  France  belong  to  the  12th  century,  the  oldest 
being  a  representation  of  the  funeral  of  the  Virgin,  in 
Angers  Cathedral,  of  the  first  half  of  the  century;  the 
others  are  some  medallion  windows  of  a  very  remarka- 
ble character,  placed  in  St.  Denis  by  the  abbe  Suger  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  century.  There  is,  however,  a 
HDall  portion  believed  to  be  of  the  11th  century  at  Le 
Ifana.  The  earliest  known  examples  in  Great  Britain 
ire  of  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  as  in  the  clear-story 
>f  Canterbury.  It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  12th 
ind  the  ISth  century  that  the  art  made  its  greatest  ad- 
rance;  and,  as  deocHrative  works,  the  windows  of  the 
ISth  century  are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  period. 
The  oldest  English  examples  are  in  Canterbury  and 
ialiabury  cathedrals ;  but  the  finest  are  the  magnificent 
i  ve  sister  lancets  (fifty  feet  high)  of  York  Minster,  and 
he  great  rose  window  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  in  which 
be  central  Majesty  (or  Christ  in  Glory)  is  surrounded 
>y  sixteen  compartments  containing  the  typical  events 
if  the  life  of  Christ.  The  chief  French  examples — many 
f  them  of  extraordinary  grandeur  and  beauty — are  in 
he  cathedrals  of  Chartres,  Bourges,  Paris,  Amiens,  Sois- 
ODS,  Rouen,  and  Sens,  and  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  Paris, 

The  painted  glass  of  the  14th  century  was  more  vivid 
1  color,  broader  in  style,  and  the  painting  better  exe- 
u  ted ;  but  it  was  less  pure  in  conception,  and  less  strictly 
Libordinated  to  the  general  architectural  effect.  One  of 
tie  best  examples  of  English  work  of  this  period  is  the 
ast  window  of  Bristol  CathedraL  Other  characteristic 
xamples  occur  at  York  Minster;  Exeter  Cathedral ;  the 
hapel  of  Merton  College,  Oxford ;  Tewkesbury  Abbey 
!hurch;  Norbury  Church,  Derbyshire;  Lowick Church, 
rorthaniptonshire,  etc 

In  the  15th  century  a  great  change  took  place  in 
lass-painting.  The  windows  became  still  more  indi- 
i dualized,  and  less  dependent  on  the  architecture.  The 
abjeccs  occupied  a  larger  s])ace,  and  were  treated  more 
»  pictures.  The  details  are  put  in  with  much  care,  and 
ery  skilful  manipulation  is  exhibited  throughout.  But 
le  color  is  poor,  white  glass  is  chiefly  employed,  and  the 
eneral  effect  is  cold  and  comparatively  feeble.  Some 
*  the  examplea — the  earlier  ones  especially — are,  how- 
rer,  very  elaborate  and  impressive.  Of  this  class  is 
le  Daa£^ificent  east  window  of  the  choir  of  York  Min- 


ster, which  consists  of  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  compartments,  each  having  a  separate  subject. 

By  the  end  of  the  15th  centur}'  Gothic  architecture 
was  everywhere  dead  or  dying.  The  aim  of  glass-paint- 
ers was  to  rival  the  effects  of  oil-paintings;  and  windows 
were  mere  imitations  of  oil-pictures,  the  glass  being 
treated  as  if  it  were  a  canvas  or  paneL  Examples 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  splendid  series  of  twenty-seven 
large  windows  of  King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge, 
1527  and  succeeding  years;  the  great  east  window  of 
St.  Margaret's,  Westminster;  Fairford  Church.  In 
France  there  are  numemus  fine  examples  of  16th-cen- 
tury windows  in  the  cathedrals  of  Bourges,  Auxerre, 
Auch,  Beauvais,  Sens,  Kheims,  etc 

From  this  time  glass-painting  fell  more  and  more  into 
disrepute,  though  windows  continued  to  be  painted,  and 
some  glass-painters,  especially  in  France,  acquired  a  cer- 
tain celebrity.  The  renovation  of  the  art  was  coincident 
¥rith  the  revival  of  Gothic  architecture.  It  has  since 
been  studied  earnestly  by  archeolog^sts,  and  pursued 
zealously  by  a  numerous  body  of  practitioners.  Hither, 
to,  however,  little  original  power  has  been  exhibited  in 
the  designs ;  the  object  aimed  at  being  mainly  to  pro- 
duce faithful  imitations  of  medinval  glass,  the  style 
being  of  the.  18th,  14th,  or  15th  century,  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  patron.  There  is  a  kind  of  ornamental 
window-glass  called  matted  toork^  in  which  the  glass  is 
covered  with  a  very  fusible  composition,  either  white  or 
tinted,  reduced  to  a  powder.  This  powder  is  then  re- 
moved from  certain  parts  of  the  glass,  according  to  the 
required  pattern,  and,  after  firing,  produces  on  the  glass 
a  dull  ground  with  a  bright  pattern.  Another  method 
of  ornamenting  glass,  rather  inappropriately  called  ern- 
boisingy  consists  of  a  bright  figure  on  a  dull  ground. 
This  is  etched  with  hydrofluoric  acid. 

The  following  are  works  to  consult  as  to  the  history 
of  the  art :  Gessert,  Geschichte  der  Glasmalerei  in  Deutgch" 
land  und  Niederlanden^  Frankreich,  Et^landy  etc  (Stutt- 
gart, 1839, 8vo) ;  Lasteyrie,  Histoire  de  la  Peinture  sur 
Verre  d'apris  des  Monwnent  en  France  (Paris,  1838-56, 
2  vols.  foL);  Warrington,  History  of  Stained  Glass  from 
the  Earliest  Period  of  the  Art  to  the  Present  Time  (1848, 
1  vol.  fol.) ;  Weale,  Divers  Works  of  Early  Masters  in 
Christian  Decoration  ( 1846-47, 2  vols.  foL).  For  author- 
ities on  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art,  consult  the 
English  Cyclopcedia,  A  rts  and  Sciences,  art.  **  Glass,**  to 
which  article  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  above  in- 
formation. 

Stair  (usually  ri^9Q,  or  n^9^,  an  ascent;  onoe 
na"U*l^,  Cant,  ii,  14,  a  precipice^  "steep  place,"  Ezek. 
xxxviii,  20;  i*lb,  a  "winding  stair"  or  staircase,  1 
Rings  vi,  8).  The  expression  translated  "on  the  t<^ 
of  the  stairs"  (2  Kings  ix,  18)  is  one  the  clue  to  which 
is  lost.  The  word  rendered  "  top"  is  girem,  D^a,  i.  e.  a 
bone,  and  the  meaning  appears  to  be  that  they  placed 
Jehu  on  the  substance,  L  e.  the  very  stairs  themselves, 
if  nib?^  be  stairs,  without  any  seat  or  chair  below 
him.  The  stairs  doubtless  ran  round  the  inside  of  the 
quadrangle  of  the  house,  as  they  do  still,  for  instance, 
in  the  ruin  called  the  house  of  Zacchieus  at  Jericho, 
and  Jehu  sat  where  they  joined  the  fiat  platform  which 
formed  the  top  or  roof  of  the  house  Thus  he  was  con- 
spicuous against  the  sky,  while  the  captains  were  below 
him  in  the  open  quadrangle.  The  old  versions  throw 
little  or  no  light  on  the  passage;  the  Sept.  simply  re- 
peats the  Hebrew  word,  Ini  rb  yapifi  tS»v  dvaPa^fiCav. 
Josephus  avoids  the  difficulty  by  general  terms  {A  nL  ix, 
6,  2).     See  Joum,  Sac  LiL  1852,  p.  424. 

Stairs.  Respecting  churclr-stairs  a  few  facts  may 
be  noticed.  At  Tamworth,  where  the  church  was  colle- 
giate and  parochial,  there  are  double  stairs  to  the  tower 
for  the  use  of  the  several  ringers  before  the  respective 
services.  Two  sets  of  stairs  also  lead  to  the  upper  chap- 
el at  Christchurch,  Hants,  probably  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  persons  visiting  the  reiics,  one  being  for  access 
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and  tiie  oth«r  for  egren.  At  Barnack  there  is  an  oc- 
tagonal early  English  staircase  within  the  Prenorman 
tower,  and  at  Whitcharch  a  similar  wooden  suirease  of 
the  i4th  century.  At  Wolverhampton  the  pulpit  stair 
winds  round  a  pillar.  There  were  usually  three  stairs  to 
an  altar.  At  Salisbury,  on  Palm-Sunday,  the  benedic- 
tion of  palms  was  made  on  the  third  step ;  flowers  and 
palms  were  presented  on  the  altar  for  the  clergy,  and  for 
others  on  the  stairs  only. — Walcott,  Sac  A  rdu»oL  s.  v. 

STAIRS,  The  Holt.    See  Scala  Samcta. 

Stake  n?o  y^'^^^  ^  P^  ^^  "^  [**  ^^^'^^  ''^~ 
dered],  especially  a  Unt-pm,  Isa.  xxxiii,  20;  liv,  2). 
SeeTsirr. 

Stalens,  Jkak,  a  Belgian  theologian,  was  bom  in 
Calcar  (duchy  of  Cleves)  in  1695,  and  after  having  re- 
ceived licensure  became  curate  at  Rees  in  1696;  but  being 
obliged  to  leave  on  account  of  seal  against  the  Reformed 
party,  he  entered  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  in  1 657, 
and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  convent  of  Kevelaer 
(Guddre),  where  he  died,  Feb.  8,  1681.  According  to 
Paquot  {Mimoiretf  vcj.  vii),  he  possessed  a  great  mem- 
ory, and  much  judgment  as  well  as  knowledge.  He 
wrote  several  historical  and  ecclesiastical  essays,  some 
of  which  are  mentioned  in  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GhU^ 
ralff  8.  V. 

BtMlln,  Christopr  Frikdrich  vok,  a  German  writ- 
er, was  bom  Aug.  4,  1805,  at  Calo,  in  WUrtemberg,  and 
studied  theology,  philulogy,  and  philosophy  at  Tubing- 
en and  Heidelberg.  In  18*25  he  was  appointed  assist- 
ant to  the  Royal  Library  at  Stuttgart,  in  1826  sub-li- 
brarian, in  18^  librarian,  in  1846  director  of  the  library, 
and  died  Aug.  12, 1873.  StJLlin  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  meritorious  historians  of  Ckrmany.  He 
never  occupied  a  professorial  chair,  but  for  a  number  of 
years  had  been  a  member  of  the  Society  for  Early  Ger- 
man History,  originally  superintending  the  editorship 
of  the  Marutmenta  Germania  Historical  and  was  also 
a  very  useful  member  of  the  Munich  Historical  Com- 
mission. His  Wirtembh-giKhe  Gtackichte  (which  was 
begun  in  1841,  but  of  which  the  first  instalment  of  vol 
iv,  containing  the  turbulent  reign  of  duke  Ulrich,  the 
period  of  the  Peasants'  Rebellion,  and  the  Reformation 
of  the  Church,  was  published  in  the  year  1870)  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  a  perfect  model  of  a  pro- 
vincial history  (Lande$ge$chichte)  in  regard  both  of 
completeness  and  of  methodical  precision.  The  second 
portion  of  voL  iv  has  been  left  ready  for  press,  but 
whether  it  has  yet  been  published  we  do  not  know. 
SeethtRegeiuburgerCo9tv€r$<Uiont-Lexikon,KY,  (B.P.) 

Btalk  (y^Pt  ifs,  a  tree  or  wood  [as  often] ;  hence 
the  woody  or  fibrous  part  of  the  flax-stem,  Josh,  ii,  6 ; 


n3]?,  kamSh,  a  reed  [as  often] ;  heaoe  the  ttnwy  ttm 
of  grain,  Gen.  xli,  5, 22;  n^^,  kawM,  the  kaim  of  the 
same,  Hos.  viii,  7).    See  Plakt. 

Stall  (pa7P,  marbeky  a  atabie  for  cattle.  Ados  vi, 
4;  MaL  iv,  2;  '*'(at,*'  1  Sam.  xxviii,  24;  "fatted.*  Jcl 
xlvi,21;  nj'J«,iirr4i^orn;'nX,iffyaA,aeH&,2Cliniii. 
xxxii,  88,  or  a  tpam,  1  Kings  iv,  26;  2  CbroiL  ix,  &: 
r|7,  ripketkj  a  radk  for  fodder,  Hebu  iii,  17 ;  forvq, 
Luke  ii,  18,  a  manger^  as  elsewhere  rendered;  staBed  b 
0«K,  cranmed,  Prov.  xv,  17;  "fatted,"  1  Kings  iv, 
28).  Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  subks  fer 
horses  were  in  the  centre  of  the  villa;  but  the  fsnt- 
yard,  where  the  cattle  were  kept,  stood  at  some  dmtmot 
from  the  house,  like  the  Roman  rtutioa.  It  ffm^ttttd  id 
two  parts— the  sheds  for  housing  the  cattle,  whkh  stood! 
at  the  upper  end,  and  the  yard,  where  rows  of  rii^ 
were  fixed  in  order  to  tie  them  while  feeding  in  the 
daytime  (Wilkinson,  ^ficMii<.£^i9P<.i,  80).    See  Hooe. 

Stalls  were  ranges  of  seaU  placed  in  the  cboin  of 
churches  or  chapter-houses  for  the  nse  of  the  dergy,  §at 
the  religious  in  a  monastery,  or  lor  caoona.    In  the 
most  ancient  churches  of  the  West,  in  the  catbednki 
and  great  minsters,  the  abbot  or  bisbop  aat  at  the  beai 
of  the  choir,  behind  the  altar.     Anmod  him,  on  senn- 
circular  benches  of  wood  or  stone,  were  ranged  the  ca- 
pituUrs.    After  the  18th  century  the  seats  of  the  dcffry 
were  pUiced  in  front  of  the  sanctuary,  on  either  mie  </ 
what  is  now  called  the  choir.     In  cathedrals  and  other 
large  buildings  they  were  endosed  at  the  back  wifk 
panelling,  and  were  surmounted  by  overban^:iii|r  cei- 
opies  of  open  ubemade-work,  which  were  often  canHd 
up  to  a  great  height,  and  enriched  with  mmieiMia  pin- 
nacles, crockets,  pierced  tracery,  and  other  omamcnis. 
Examples  of  stalls  of  this  kind,  remain  in  moat  of  the 
English  cathedrals  and  in  many  other  churchc*.    Is 
some  cases  two  rows  were  used,  the  outer  one  oohr  be- 
ing surmounted  by  canopies.    It  was  also  raised  a*  stff 
or  two  higher  than  the  other,  as  in  Henry  TIPs  Chap- 
el, Westminster.   In  ordinary  parish  cborchea  the  scsUs 
were  without  canopies,  and  frequently  bad  no  pandhsg 
at  the  back  above  the  level  of  the  elbows;  hot  in  msay 
instances  the  walls  over  them  were  lined  with  woedcs 
panels  having  a  comice  above,  corresponding  with  the 
screen  under  the  rood-loft,  of  which  a  very  good  tptt^ 
imen  remains  at  Etchingham,  Sussex.  When  the  cha>- 
cel  had  aisles  behind  the  stalls,  the  backs  were  fbraied  by 
the  side  screens,  which  were  sometimes  dose  and  ssne- 
times  of  open-work.    The  chief  seat  on  the  «i«ta  in  a  do- 
mestic hall  was  sometimes  a  stall,  as  in  (the  mins  cT)  the 
palace  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  Mayfi^  Sus- 
sex, where  it  is  of  8tone.~Parker,  Glost,  i^ArekketLi.^ 
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Sulla  Id  Oitord  Olhednl,  dr.  14M. 
The  Mill  CDnnaU  ol  (1)  maericard,  palience,  or  aub- 
•elliuiD,  k  foldiag-aeat  turning  on  hiagea  or  pivau ;  (2) 
baoh-deii,  prie-dieu,  podium;  (S)  pardon,  gpond*.  the 
lateral  {ullu  or  paRttion,  the  upper  carved  part  ronning 
the  miueau;  (4)  crodie,  or  accourloir  (accoloir),  the  el- 
bow-rest; (5)  doriiil,  the  waintoot-back ;  (6)  daiM,  bal- 
daquin, the  cinopy  or  tabemacle-work.  In  tbe  eaat  of 
France  and  Germany  there  is  usually  onlr  one  range 
of  Kail*.  Gangway!  with  stain  {tnlriti)  are  openinge 
pemiitting  access  to  Che  upper  stalls,  wbich  are  raised 
cm  a  platform.     The  lower  elalla  stand  on  the  ground, 


upper  01 


iDge  of  stalls  {/tauitt  itaita) 
the  capitulan  or  senior  monks  From  the  time  of  Urbau 
II,  aitdiig  in  order  of  installation  or  profession.  In 
cathedrals  the  four  digaitariee  oocupy  the  four  comers 

the  precentor  on  the  north-west,  the  chaneellot  on  the 
south-east,  and  tbe  treasurer  on  the  nonh-easc    Next 

vnons  ocGupial  tbe  nearest 
)  the  priest-vicars  did  on  the 
I  the  middle  ranges  (b<iua  OaOa)  were 
canons,  deacons,  or  subdeaeons,  and  tbeii  vicars,  annuel- 
lara,  and  chaplains,  io  the  lowermOBt  range  were  clerks 
and  choriBlera,  occupying  forms  or  benches  without  arms 
or  backs.  At  Vatk  the  canons'  stalls  were  disdnguished 
by  coverings  ol  green  cloth,  and  in  Italy  generally  by 
CDSbiona.  The  bebdomadaiy,  principal  cantor,  and  mas- 
tex  of  the  choir  sat  st  the  head  of  the  second  row.  The 
canton  had  their  folding-chairs  in  England  and  France, 
and  tbe  celebrant  was  proviiled  in  many  places  with  an 
elbow  or  arm  chair.    The  name  of  his  prebend  and  the 

recite  daily  for  his  benefactors  and  departed  canons  were 
written  up  over  hieitall.as  at  St.  Paul's,  Lincoln,  Chich- 
ester, Wells,  lo  which  was  added  afterwards  a  notice  of 
bis  preaching  turn  at  Hereford.  Citations  to  residence 
were  affixed  by  the  prebendary's  vicar  upon  his  stall 
At  Uchfleld  every  canon  was  provided  with  bis  own 
light  and  book  in  tbe  choir. 

The  word  stntf  is  also  used  Ut  signify  any  beneSce 
which  give*  the  per»n  holding  it  a  seat  or  stall  with 
the  chapter,  in  a  cstbedral  or  collegiate  church. — Wal- 
ODtt,  iSdC  A  nJiaoL  a  v. 

p^y,  iJJ^p,  a  stntterer,  Isa.  zxxit,  4 1  ir^, 
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tadg  [transposed  fhim  the  fbiegoing] ,  property  to  speak 
nn intelligibly,  Isa.  xxxii,  4;  bence  to  mock  or  deride 
["  langhter,"  etc],  Isl  xxviii,  11)  xxxiii,  18). 

8tamp«r,JoKATiiAi<,D,D.,a  minister  of  the  neth- 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Hadisnn  County, 
Ky,  ^cil  27,  1791,  and  was  converted  it  the  age  of 
uineieeo.  In  1811  he  was  employed  on  the  Flemings- 
burgh  Cininit  as  junior  preacher,  and  in  1812  was  ad- 
mitted on  trial  into  the  Western  Conference.  In  1S4I 
tie  was  transferred  to  the  Illinois  Conference,  returning 
to  Kentucky  in  1844,  where  he  was  agent  for  Che  Tran- 
sylvania University.  In  1818  be  wag  truisferred  to  the 
St.  Louis  Conference,  and  again  returned  to  Kentucky 
in  1849.  He  was  superannuated  in  18£0,  and  made  De- 
catur, 111,  bis  home  \  but  in  1858  he  jmned  the  Illinois 
Conference,  and  was  stationed  in  bis  own  town.  In 
1862  he  was  again  superannuated,  and  continued  in  that 
relation  until  his  death,  Feb.  K,  1864.  He  was  a  great 
preacher,  and  one  of  the  finest  pulpit  orators  of  bis  day. 
See  Uimta  o/AmMal  Ctmfrrmna,  1864,  p.  191. 

Btanbniy,  Dakibl,  a  minister  of  (he  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Ud.,  in  Hay, 
1808.  He  was  conrerted  in  early  life,  and  licensed  to 
preach  when  about  twenty  yean  of  age.  He  entered 
the  Wisconsin  Conference  in  1849,  and  oontinued  to 
preach  until  disabled  by  paValysis  in  July,  1860.  He 
lingered  on  until  October  of  the  same  year,  when  he 
died  io  peace.  Set  MiiMa  of  Amatai  Catifatnoet,li6\, 
p.  178. 

Btacoari  (in Latin 5((iiKanH),FRiU<CEB(io,anoled 
Italian  theologian,  was  bom  in  Mantua  in  IbOl.  After 
taking  orders,  he  applied  himself  to  tbe  study  of  Hebrew 
with  the  most  leameil  teachers  of  his  time,  and  began 

towards  the  Berormation  becoming  apparent,  he  was 
obliged  to  flee  to  Cracow,  and  there  began  leaching  the 
same  language.  Persecution  followed  him,  however, 
and  be  was  imprisoned  as  a  heretic.  Having  gained 
hia  liberty  through  the  intervention  of  certain  noblemen, 
he  took  refuge  in  Poland  with  Nicholas  Olesnicki.  and 
in  1&60  a  church  was  built  for  him  in  Hnczow.     Alter 

Hebrew,  but,  becoming  engaged  in  a  violent  dispute  with 
Osisnder  (q.  T.),wBe  obliged  te  return  to  Poland,  where 
he  died,  at  Siobnica.  Nov.  12,  1674.  He  was  not  only 
a  theologian,  but  also  a  doctor  of  medicine.  Besides  sev- 
eral Biblical  works,  Stancari  left  a  Gnunmain  Hibra- 
ique  (Basle,  1646)  ;_a  treatise  De  Trvatalt,  etc  (ibid. 

1&47|8vo).  SixHatfer,!fom.BiBg.Ciitiraie,i.j.  See 
Stancakists. 

Btanoariafai,  the  followen  of  Francesco  Staneaii 
(q.  v.).  who  was  brought  into  note  by  bis  controver- 
sies with  Osiander,  Bulliager,  Helancthon,  and  otbera 
of  ihe  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  reformera.  Osiander 
and  his  followers  had  maintained  peculiar  views  re- 
specting the  atonement  of  our  Lord,  alleging  that  it 
was  as  Uod  alone  he  ofl^red  it,  for  that  as  man  Christ 
was  under  obligation  to  keep  tbe  divine  law  on  his  own 
account;  and,  therefore,  that  he  could  not,  by  obeying 
the  law,  procure  righteousness  fur  others.  The  Stan- 
carisls  went  (o  Che  opposite  extreme,  and  sttribuled  the 
atonement  to  our  Lord's  human  nature  aline,  excluding 
from  it  altogether  his  divine  nature.  Further,  they 
maintained  that  the  divine  nature  in  its  propriety  had 
no  existence  in  Christ,  and  that  he  was  only  called  God 
the  Word  metapharically.   They  also  held  a  theorj'  that 

"sent,"  and  in  the  other  "one  who  sent."  Another 
notion  they  held  was  that  the  holy  eucharist  is  nut  the 
medium  of  any  present  gift  of  grace,  but  only  the  pledge, 
or  aAin'^uiv,  of  one  to  come.  The  heresy  of  the  Stan- 
citristB  was  evenluaily  absorbed  by  that  of  the  Sucin- 
iaos.— Bhmt,  Did.  a/Sedt,  s.  v. 
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SUmohloil  (oU  Tt.  latamfim),  th«  oprigbt  iron  bar 
btlwemi  the  mulliocu  of  ■  win- 
doH,  tccMO,  «te. ',  they  wen  fre- 

witb  fleun-de-lia,  leave*,  etc 
The  upritthl  ban  or  railing! 
aroii  nd  Lorn  b«  may  be  called  Man- 
chi»n»,  and  these  wen  urien 


loralrly 


:s  lued  in  the  Nonb 
of  England  for  the  Mnne  ami- 
licKU   aW  — I>arker,  Clou,  of 


Warboniazh,  Oxbrd- 


A  (?|^T  ''ff^  profi.  the  bamer;  while  D3, 
*&,  wa*  prop.  Che  Majfi  but  Ihe  temi  an  used  botdc- 
what  indiacrimiiiately).  Siandarda  and  enaifmi  an  to 
be  regarded  bb  efficient  iiutruments  for  maintaining  the 

they  are  panicuUriy  noticed,  the  iHraeliiei  beinn  not 
only  enjoined  to  encamp  "each  by  Ihe  >tai>dard  uf  his 
tribe  and  ihe  ensign  of  his  faiher'i  hi 


in  nrden  or  lii 


I   Egyptian 


KiigioiiB,  miliury,  and  battle  picturea 
monumenu,  that  tbe  Hebrewt  had  eniigna  ol  at  leaM 
three  kinds,  naniely,  (1)  the  great  ttandards  of  the 
tribe*  <rix  of  a  einxle  tribe,  bi-l  of  three  tribe*  togttb- 
er),  KTving  aa  rallying -li^aJ*  for 
marching,  fanning  in  battle  array, 
and  for  emcampingi  (3)  tba  divi< 
■ional  (tandaid*  (nnf  I^IS,  muipa. 
cUlA)  of  clans;  and  <S)  those  of 
bouaesot  familiea  (nistt  r>^9,  Ulk  ' 
iririfA),  which  after  the  MCiipatioa 
of  the  Promised  Land  may  giadn- 
•lly  have  been  applied  more  itnme-  , 
riiately  to  corps  ami  oompanie*,  when  i 
the  tribes,  as  such,  no  longer  regU' 
terlylnuktheAeia.  That  then  were  | 
several  standards  may  be  inferred 
from  the  unirorm  practice  of  the  East 
to  Chi*  day ;  fmm  their  being  useful 
in  msnieuvre*,  as  already  eaptained, 
and  as  shown  in  the  Egyptian  paint- 
ing* ;  and  from  being  abM^ulely  nee- 
Msary ;  for  bad  there  been  only  one 
to  each  tribe,  it  would  not  hare  beea 
Nifficiently  visible  to  crowds  of 
people  of  all  age*  and  both  aexe^  , 
amuuiiting  in  moat  case*  to  tnore 
than  lOO.UOO,  exclinive  uf  the  en- 
cumbrance of  tbeir  baggage.  Whole 
bodie*,  therefbn,  each  mider  the 
gnidance  of  the  particular  clan  en- 
sign, knew  bow  to  follow  tbe  tribal 
Btandanl:  and  the  bmilies  offered 
the  tame  convenience  to  the  small- 
er divisions.  It  may  be  doubled 
whether  these  three  wet*  enough 
fur  the  puriKxe;  fur  if  they  were 
carried  in  Ihe  rank*  of  the  armed 
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Stance  of  tbeit  being  planted  on  themnmitofmiirlB^ 
place,  to  mark  Ihe  point  when  Iroopa  were  to  iimai 
ble;  these  last,  therefon,  were  not  ensigns  of  pamcal« 
bodies,  but  signals  for  an  undoatood  purpose,  such  m 
both  the  Greeks  and  KoroaDS  employed  when  the  pm- 
eial  gave  nodce  of  his  intention  to  engage,  by  hoioiif 
above  his  tent  a  red  tunic,  or  when  Agamemnon  rrcalM 
his  troops  in  order  to  rally  tbem,  by  tbe  aigsalof  a  por- 
ple  veiL--Kittn. 

The  invention  of  standards  is  altriboted  by  ancifBI 
aiilhnn  to  the  Egyptian*,  and  this  with  great  prote- 
bilily,  aa  they  had  the  earliest  organized  military  Idnc 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  We  nuy  iheretn 
feel  tolerably  eenaia  that  the  Hebrew*  bad  ihe  ideai^ 
at  leaal  tbe  use  of  ensigns  from  tbe  Egyptians,  for  it  is 
not  at  all  likely  that  the  small  body  of  men  which  orig. 
tnally  vent  down  into  Egypt  had  any  anch  aitidea,  a 
any  oceaiuan  for  them,  Diodorus  informs  ua  thai  tht 
Egyptian  standards  oonnatod  of  the  Ogun  of  an  aniiaal 
at  the  end  of  a  spear.  Among  the  Egyptian  aculpuns 
and  paintings  there  also  appear  other  aiaodartla,  enaia.- 
pl»  of  which  are  given  in  our  engraving.  These  latlet 
are  attributed  to  the  Gneco-Egyptiana ;  but  we  an  un- 
able Id  And  any  saiisfscUHy  data  to  sh<iw  that  tbey 
were  other  Ihau  vaiietiea  of  moat  andoit  Egyptian 
■tandard*. 

Among  Ihe  ancient  Assyrian*  (tandard*  were  in  ng- 
nlar  use,  chieSy  of  two  kind* — otw  a  pole  with  a  tall 
and  a  flag  at  the  top;  tha  other  having  tbe  figure  of* 
peiaon,  probably  ■  divinity,  standing  over  one  oc  1«« 
bull*  anil  drawing  a  bow.    The  former  kind  an  ibmi 


9     hou» 


1  if  tbey  w 

crowd,  the   rank*  mu*t  have  had 

other*  to  enable  them  to  keep  order, 

legiant.,  thoroughly  trained  aa  they 


xilU  « 


■till 


to  be  necessary.     That  tl 
other*  might  be  inferred  {I*a. 
:  1  Jer.  11,  !7)  from  the  elieum- 


Ancleot  KgypUan  Staadaida, 


likely  to  havs  beeo  connected  with  reliKioiM  than  with 
milicarj  purpoMa,  a*  tbcf  are  ruond  aMuding  in  fhiat 
of  an  alur.  The  mUiUry  banner  appears  to  have  be«n 
oHuUy  Rxei  on  ■  long  UaCT,  and  aupporud  by  i  reM  in 
front  of  the  chariot,  to  which  it  was  attached  by  a  long 
toil  or  ropa  (Layaid,  Autwe*,  ii,  M7). 

The  eariy  Greeks  employed  fur  a  itandard  a  piece  of 
amor  at  the  eod  of  a  apeari  but  Homer  make*  Aga- 
meEnnon  use  a  purple  veil  with  which  to  rally  hia  men. 
The  Atheniaoi  afierwinls,  in  the  natural  pra^reaa  which 
we  obwrve  in  the  hiitory  of  enugni,  adopted  the  olive 
■nil  the  owl  i  end  the  other  Greek  naciooa  alio  ditplay- 
ed  the  etHgiei  of  their  tutelary  god>,  or  their  particular 
Bvmbola,  at  the  end  ofa  spear.  Some  of  them  had  rim- 
ply  the  initial  letter  erf  their  national  name.  The  an- 
cient Pereian  standard  ii  varionaly  described.  It  Kemii 
properly  to  have  been  ■  golden  eagle  at  the  end  ofa 
■pear  Sxed  upon  a  carriage.  They  also  employed  the 
figure  of  the  lun,  at  least  on  great  occasions,  when  the 
king  was  preaenc  with  hiaforcea.  Qui n to)  Curt im  roen- 
liuni  the  figure  of  the  Bun,  enclosed  in  crystal,  which 
made  a  Dooec  splendid  appearance  above  the  royal  tent. 
We  therefore  presume  it  was  the  grand  sundard,  par- 
licnUrly  as  even  at  thia  day,  whpn  Mohammedanism 
hss  eradicated  moat  of  the  more  peculiar  Dsagcsofthe 
Fenians,  the  sun  continues  to  partake  with  the  lion  the 
honor  of  appearing  on  the  royal  standard.  Among  the 
very  ancient  sculptures  in  Persia  we  discover  apecimens 
o[  Diber  standards,  BB  exhibited  in  our  engraving.    One 
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metal,  and  probably  had  some  refereDce  to  the  heavenly 
todies,  which  were  the  ancient  objecla  of  worship  In 
I'ei^  The  proper  royal  standan)  or  that  country, 
liowerer,  for  many  centurie^  until  the  Mohammedan 
nnqnnt,  was  a  blacksmith's  leathern  apron,  around 
which  the  Persians  bad  at  one  time  been  rallied  to  a 
Mccenfnl  oppoution  against  the  odious  tyranny  ofZo- 
hauk.  Many  national  standards  have  arisen  from  aim- 
'^  emergencies,  when  any  article  which  bappencil  to 
be  next  at  hand,  being  seized  and  lifted  op  aa  a  rally- 
ing-point  for  tbo  people,  was  afterwards,  out  of  a  sort  of 
uptTstiliodi  gratitude,  adopted  either  as  the  common 
f^ga  or  the  sacred  banner.  Thus  alao  originated  the' 
l>0Tse~taili  of  the  modem  Turks,  and  the  bundles  of  hay 


i  splendid 
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at  the  tnp  of  a  pole  which  farmed  the  most  u 
man  Btandard,  as  mentioned  in  the  folluwin 
rroni  the  Intmduciioo  (p.  liv)  of  Dr.  Meyrick' 
work  on  AndBil  Anxor;  "Each  centary,  o 
each  maniple,  of  tmopa  bad  its  proper  standard  and 
Mandanl-bearer.  This  was  originally  merely  a  bundle 
of  hay  on  the  lop  irfa  pole;  afterwards  a  spear,  with  a 
ernes-piece  of  wood  at  the  top,  sometlmea  with  the  fig- 
ure of  a  hand  above,  probably  in  allurion  to  the  won! 
■KMipiiAM,aud  below  a  small  roand  nroral  shield,  gen- 
erally of  silvcrorofgald.  On  this  metal  plate  were  usu-  . 
ally  repreaenled  the  warlike  deities,  Han  ot  Minerva; 
but  after  the  extinction  of  the  commonwealth  the  effi- 
gies of  the  emperors  and  their  favorites:  it  was  on  this 
account  that  the  standards  were  called  Mdnaa  itgioiaiit, 
and  held  in  religious  veneration.  The  standards  of  dif- 
ferent divudons  had  certain  letters  itueribed  on  them  to 

legion,  according  to  Dio,  was  a  silver  eagle  with  ex- 
panded wings  on  the  lup  ofa  tpear,  sometimes  holding 

used  to  rignify  a  legion.  The  place  for  this  aiindard 
was  near  the  general,  almost  in  the  centre.  Befoie  the 
timeofMarius  Hguiesofotheranimals  wereused.  The 
vexillum,  or  flag  of  the  cavalry,  was,  according  to  Livr, 
a  square  piece  of  cloth  Axed  to  a  cross-bar  at  the  end  of 
a  spear."  Theae  flags  had  sometimes  fringes  and  rib- 
bona,  and  were  used  less  reatrictedly  than  Dr.  Meyrick 
seems  to  state.  The  divisions  ofa  legion  had  also  their 
particular  ensigns,  sometimes  rimply  attached  to  the  end 
of  a  spear,  but  sometimea  fixed  below  the  images.  An 
infantry  flag  was  ivd,  a  cavalry  one  blue,  and  that  ofa 
consul  white.    As  the  Roman  standanl  is  in  the  New 

olation,"  we  have  here  noticed  it  particularly  under  the 
general  subject.  Aa  to  the  AumI  on  the  Roman  stand- 
ard, we  may  observe  that  at  this  day  the  flag-ataff  of 
the  Persians  terminates  in  a  rilver  hand,  as  that  of  tbe 
Turks  does  in  a  creacent.  After  Trajan's  mniiuetl  of 
the  Uadans,  the  ttomans  sdopted  as  a  trophy  the 
dragon,  which  was  a  general  ensign  among  barbarian*. 
The  dragons  were  embroidered  in  cotton,  silk,  or  purple. 
Mention  is  also  ntade  of  ptnus,  which  seem  to  have 
been  aigrettea  of  feather*  of  diflerent  colors,  intended 
fur  signals  or  rallying-poinla.  Animab  also,  flied  upon 
plinths,  with  hole*  through  them,  are  often  found,  and 
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veie  uuigiu  iittcodcd  to  b«  placwd  npai  tbe  mdi  oT  I 
qMUi.  Id  the  Eut  the  uu  o(  •uaduili  l!i*d  npoa 
etit  mnu  to  tiiTi  beea  long  csDLiDued.     W>  bare  ob- 

period  loDg  •ubMqamt  we  find  it  exuting  vaaog  tb« 
SuxcDi.  Turpin,  id  bn  Biitmy  of  Charlemagne,  moi- 
tiofu  it  ■*  bBlunging  to  them.  Uf  un, "  lu  tb«  midat 
of  tbem  wH  ■  wtgon  dnwD  bjr  eigbt  howi,  upon 
vbich  was  niml  Iheii  nd  banner.     Sucb  wu  iu  iafla- 


wbUe  tbe  bi 
ever  fly  from  ibe  field"  {Meyrick,  A 


T>pe,ud 

fuund  its  wa;  to  England  in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen^ 
alUr  wbicb  the  main  Uaodaid  wai  borne,  aometkmea  at 
least,  on  a  carnage  witb  four  wheels.  The  main  stand- 
ard of  Hency  V  at  tbe  battle  of  Agineoort  wn  bmw 
tbuj  apoa  a  car,  being  too  heavy  to  be  carried  otber- 

After  this  rapid  glance  at  andent  standards,  it  re- 
mains U>  ask  to  which  of  all  theae  cUjsks  of  ensigns  that 
of  tbe  UetKewa  appniacbed  tbe  nearest.  We  readily 
cunleae  that  we  do  not  know;  but  lbs  rabbins,  who  pro- 
fess to  know  everything,  are  very  particular  in  their  in- 
formstioD  on  tbe  subject.  They  leave  out  of  view  the 
eiuigns  which  diatinguished  the  subdiviaions  of  a  tribe, 
and  confine  their  attention  to  the  tribe-etandarda,  and 
in  this  it  will  be  well  to  follow  their  example.  They 
by  no  meani  agree  among  themwlves;  hut  the  view 
which  they  most  ${enerally  entertain  is  iUostrated  by 

the  prevailing  notion  among  tbe  Jewish  interpietets. 
They  suppoee  that  tbe  standards  were  flags  bearing 
Sgorea  derived  from  the  comparisons  used  by  Jaoob  ' 
his  floal  prophetic  blessing  on  hi*  son^  Thus  tbey 
have  Judab  represented  by  a  lito,  Dan  by 
Benjamin  by  a  wolf,  etc  'But,  as  king  since  observed 
by  Sr  Thomas  Brown  (Ki 
tbe  esontcheniu  of  the  tribe*,  as  delennined  by  these 
Ingenious  triflem,  do'not  in  every  instance  correspond 
with  any  poenble  interpretation  of  Jacob'a  prophecy, 
nor  with  the  analogous  praphecy  of  Uoees  when  about 
to  dia.  Tbe  latter  Jews  were  of  opinion  thst,  with  re- 
spect Eo  the  four  grand  ditiainna,  tbe  standard  of  thf 
csmp  of  Judab  repreeenled  a  lion,  thst  of  Reuben  > 
msn,  that  of  Joseph  an  ox,  and  that  of  Dan  an  eagle : 
but  this  was  under  the  oonceplion  that  the  appearances 
in  tbe  cherubic  vision  of  Ezekiel  alluded  tfl  thisdiv'  ' 
TheTargumistB,  however,  believe  that  tbe  bsnnen 
distinguished  by  their  colon,  the  color  tor  each 
being  analogous  to  that  of  tbe  precious  stone  for  that 
tribe  in  tbe  breastplate  of  the  high-priest,  and  that  thi 
great  standard  of  each  of  the  four  camps  combined  thi 
tbiM  colors  of  the  tribes  which  composed  it.  They  add 
that  the  names  of  the  tribes  appeared  on  the  standards, 
together  witb  a  particular  sentence  fi  '      ' 

mureover,  accompsnied   with   approi 


signs  ol 


tbe  supposed  characters  of  the  latter  being  represent 
thereon ;  and  that  tbe  disttoction  of  tbe  great  standards 
was  that  they  bore  tbe  caidinat  signs  of  Aries,  Csnc* 
libra,  and  Capricorn,  and  were  also  charged  each  wi 
one  letler  of  the  tetragrammatoti,  at  quadriliteral  iiar 
ofGod.  Thus  much  for  Rabbinical  interpretation.  Ui 
modern  expositors  seem  to  iacline  to  tbe  opinion  tb 
the  ensigns  were  flags,  distinguished  by  their  colors 
by  the  name  of  tbe  tribe  to  which  each  belonged.   This 
is  certainly  aa  probable  in  itself  as  anything  that  can  be 
offered,  unless  the  instances  we  have  given  fioi 
•arly  practice  of  other  nations  lead  to  tbe  n 
sion  that  Bags  were  nut  tbe  earliest,  but  the  ultimate, 
'-•nn  which  standards  assumed.     We  have  in  mo     ' 
Gs  seen  them  picceded  by  any  object  that  would 
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serve  as  a  distinguishing  mark,  such  as  leatbeiii  afnnh 
wispa  of  hay,  pieces  of  armor,  and  horse-tails ;  thnt  by 
toetallic  aymbols  and  images,  comlHDed  Mmetimei  witb 
featbers,  tassels,  and  fringes;  and  then  plain  or  figweii 
flags  of  linen  or  silk.  Befldea,  the  interpretation  wt 
have  cited  is  founded  on  the  bypotbena  that  all  scalpl- 
uie,  painting,  and  other  arts  of  design  were  finbiddn 
to  the  Uebiews;  and  aa  we  are  not  qnite  prepared  u 
admit  the  existence  of  sucb  a  probibitioa,  we  do  ns 
feel  absolutely  bound,  nnlees  on  its  inuutsic  pnbability, 
to  receive  an  explanation  which  take*  it  fur  granted 
(Kitto,  Fid.  BiUt,  note  at  NumU  ii,  *). 

Fnm  the  kind  of  service  which  eai^  class  of  ee- 
rign  was  to  render,  we  rosy  aaume  that  the  tribad 
standard  (93*1,  <U^^  at  all  times  requiied  to  be  <fii- 
tinguishable"sfBr  off,"  would  be  elevated  on  high  poks 
with  conspicuously  marked  distinctions,  and  that  tbem- 
fore,  although  the  mollfles  ascribed  to  the  twelve  tribes 
anil  the  symbolical  effigies  applied  to  them,  may  « 
may  not  have  been  adopted,  something  like  the  lofty 
Oabelliform  sigua  of  Egypt  most  likely  constituted  ttcir 
particular  distinction ;  and  this  is  the  more  prohaUe.as 
no  fkns  or  um^Uas  were  borne  about  tbe  ark,  and.  be- 
ing royal,  no  chief,  not  even  Hoses  himself.  GoaU  as- 
sume them;  but  a  priest  or  Levite  may  hare  canitd 
that  of  each  tribe  in  the  fona  of  s  fan,  an  the  diMiae- 
tion  of  highest  dignity,  and  of  service  rmdcted  to  tbe 
Lord.  They  may  hare  had  beneath  tbem  rirte,  ■> 
shawls,  of  the  particular  color  of  tbe  stone  in  the  bnast- 
plate  of  the  high-priest  (although  it  must  be  otaemd 
that  that  omsmeni  is  of  later  date  than  the  standanb); 
and  tbey  may  have  been  embellished  with  inacriplko^ 
or  wilb  figures  which  (at  a  lime  when  every  Hebrew 
,  knew  thst  the  animal  forms  and  other  objects  cuosiitDt- 
ed  parts  of  written  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  and  ev» 
stood  for  sounds)  could  not  be  mistaken  for  idols — ikt 
great  lawgiver  himself  adapting  effigies  when  be  shaped 
hischenibim  forthe  srk  and  buUsforthe  brazen  m.  Is 
aller-ages  we  tind  typical  figures  admitted  in  tbe  dii)> 
carved  or  the  monuments  of  the  Uaccabeea,  being  the 
symbol  of  tbe  tribe  of  Zebulon,  and  not  even  then  pro- 
hibited, because  ships  were  inanimate  ol^ecTa.  As  Ice 
the  "  abomination  of  desolation,"  if  by  that  tena  tbe 
Roman  eagle  was  reallr  meant,  it  was  witb  tbe  Jewi 
more  an  expression  of  pxated  poUiJeal  feeling  nndR  I 
the  Tonn  of  religious  seal  (ban  of  pniv  demtiao,  tii  \ 
one  of  tbe  many  ngiu  which  preceded  tbeir  nstkBal    I 

There  ia  leasoo  to  belisve  that  Um  <a£s^aeUii,<i 
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din  enugiu,  and  the  ilk,  or  tribal  ensign,  were,  at  lewt 
in  the  evli«r  ageii,  Bymbolicil  ilgurei;  and  that  the 
>h€kd>  ascribed  to  DituI.  bearing  an  olire  or  citron 
bnnch,  to  Nehfmiah  with  three  liliei,  to  Herod  Agrippa 
wjtb  three  ean  of  com,  and  lo  Trf  pho  with  a  helmet 
and  BUT,  were  >o  man;  types  ot  familiei,  which  may  all 
tuve  been  borne  aa  sculptured  figurea,  or,  when  the 
puritm  of  later  timet  demanded  il,  may  hare  been 
painted  apon  (ableU,  lilte  the  wppoeed  Ikniily  oi 
mouo  OD  the  ensign  o(  the  Haccabeci  (^3313).  The 
practice  wai  equally  coonmon  among  the  heathen 
Egyptiaoa,  Persian^  and  Gieeks;  and  perhaps 
figures  of  Ibose  actually  used  in  Jerusalem  are  rspi«- 
tented  in  the  scutptund  uiumphal  processiun  on  the 
Arch  of  Titos,  where  Che  golden  candlestick  and  other 
!pail>  of  vanquiiihed  Judah  are  portrayed.  A  cir 
uance  which  ointirmB  the  meaning  ot  the  objects 
resented  upon  the  Jewish  shekels  is  that  on  the  rererae 
if  those  of  Herod  Agrippa  is  seen  another  soyeieign  ea- 
rign  of  Asia — name- 
ly, the    nmbrella 


STANDARD-BEARER 

with  joJoiDg  the  Bomui  eaglaa  to  tfac  Nat*  ombrdla  of 

Ciwyaoi ' 

"  Inlerqne  signs  (tnrpe  n  mllltaiia 
Bol  aai^lt  conopenm"  (Horace,  Bpad.  Ii). 
Tbe  ensign  of  tbe  bmily  or  dan  of  the  royal  house 
len  reigning,  of  the  judge  of  Israel,  nr  or  the  captain 
of  tbe  hot  was,  no  doubt,  eairied  before  the  chief  in 
power,  although  il  does  not  appear  that  the  Hebrew 
kings  had,  like  tbe  Pharaohs,  four  of  then  to  mark 
their  dignity;  yet  Trom  analogy  (bey  may  have  had 
that  number,  since  the  practice  was  also  known  to  the 
Parthian  kings  subeequently  to  the  Byzantine  empa- 
on,  and  even  to  the  Welsh  princes.— Kitto.     See  Bab- 

In  Daniel  the  aymbols  on  several  standards  are  per- 
haps referred  to,  aa  the  Uedo-Penian  "ram  with  two 
boms;"  the  he-goat  with  one  bom  for  Alexander;  ihe 
goat  with  four  boms  for  Alexander's  successors;  and  the 
goat  with  the  little  bom  fur  Aniiochus  Epiphanes  (Dan. 
viii,S-36;  oomp.  vii, 3-i7.J     See  Staniiasu-bkaheb. 

STANDARD.    This  name  seems  to  hire  been  applied 
Rirmerly  to  (1)  yarioDi  articles  of  furniture  which  were 
too  ponderous  to  be  easily  removed,  aa  to  lar(^  chests,  or 
the  massive  candlesticks  placed  before  altars  in  chunh- 
es,  eto.;  (3)  also  the  vertical  poles  of  a  scalfold,  and 
the  vertical  iren  bars  in  a  window,  or  Mtandiiotu ;  (3) 
it  waa  also  ap- 
plied to  Ihe  ends 
of  the  oak  bench- 
es in   eburcbee, 


They  were  often 
very  handsome- 
ly carved,  eomc- 


■tandard  candle- 
sticks placed  be- 
fore altars,  e.  g. 

Oandardt  of  lat- 


Patker,  Glot.  <tf 
ArchiUd.  t.T. 

Btandard-bearer  (QOJ,  mufr,  i 
Iaa.x,18;  but  O^Ssnn,  "lifted  np  «a 


ind  sculptured  at 
Cbehel  Hinar,  and 
It  N'akshi  -  BuBlan, 
■here  il  marks  the 
jfeaenee  of  the  king. 
(lis  Mill  the  royal  to- 
len  through  all  the 
East  and  Islam  Afri- 

'liat  in  the  Hacedoni- 
nt  lera  it  was  adopted 
tj  tbe  GrKco-Egyp- 
itn  princes;  for  An- 
BDJ   is   reproached 


Andsnt  Assyrian  Btandard-bearen  hi  Baltla. 
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Ix,  16).    As  the  Hebraws  had  bomen  of  varioas  kinds  ]  Dec  14, 1817.    He  united  with  the  Methodist  Efinoe- 


[see  Stamdard],  they  most  of  coarse  have  had  persons 
specially  designed  to  carry  then,  although  particular 
mention  of  such  does  not  oocor  in  the  BiUe.  Among  the 
ancient  Egyptians  the  post  of  standard-bearer  was  at  all 
times  one  of  the  greatest  iroporunce.  He  was  an  ofllcer, 
and  a  man  of  approved  valor,  and  in  the  Egyptian  army 
he  was  sometimes  distinguished  by  a  {peculiar  badge 
suspended  from  bis  neck,  which  consisted  of  two  lions, 
the  emblems  of  courage,  and  other  devices  (Wilkinson, 
Anc  Egypt^  i,  842).  AnKmg  the  ancient  Assyrians 
standard-bearers  enjoyed  a  like  distinguished  rank,  as 
is  evident  from  their  prominence  on  the  sculptures 
(Bonomi,  Nmeveky  p,  2S4  sq.).     See  Armok^bkabkb. 

Standexv  (Lat  oontutenies^  c(h-itanden),  an  order 
of  penitents  in  the  primitive  Church,  so  ciilled  from 
their  having  liberty  (after  the  other  penitents,  ener- 
gumens,  and  catechumens  were  dismissed)  to  stand 
with  the  faithful  at  the  altar  and  Join  in  the  common 
prayers  and  see  the  oblation  offered;  but  yet  they 
might  neither  make  their  own  obUtions  nor  partake 
of  the  eucharist  with  the  others.  This  the  Council  of 
Nice  (can.  11)  calls  communicating  with  the  people  in 
prayers  only,  without  the  oblation ;  which,  for  the  crime 
of  idolatry,  was  to  last  for  two  years,  after  they  had  been 
three  years  hearers  and  seven  years  prostrators  before.  | 
The  Council  of  Ancyra  (can.  4)  often  uses  the  same 
phrase  of  communicating  in  prayers  only,  and  communi- 
cating without  the  oblation ;  and  in  one  canon  (25)  ex- 
pressly styles  this  order  of  penitents  ffwurra^uvoi,  co- 
standers;  by  which  name  they  are  also  distinguished 
in  the  canons  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  (can.  11),  and 
frequently  in  the  canons  of  St.  Basil  See  Bingham, 
Christ,  Antiq,  bk.  xviii,  cb.  i,  §  6. 

Standing,  as  a  posture  of  worship,  was  the  general 
observance  of  the  whole  Church  on  the  Lord's  day, 
and  the  fifty  days  between  Easter  and  Pentecost,  in 
memory  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection.  Justin  Martyr 
{Queut.  €t  Respons.  ad  Orthodox,  qu.  116)  says, "  Foras- 
much as  we  ought  to  remember  both  our  fall  by  sin, 
and  the  grace  of  Christ,  by  which  we  rise  again  from 
our  faU,  therefore  we  pray  kneeling  six  days,  as  a  sym- 
bol of  our  fall  by  sin;  but  our  not  kneeling  on  the 
Lord's  day  is  a  symbol  of  the  resurrection,  whereby 
through  the  grace  of  Christ  we  are  delivered  from  our 
sins,  and  from  death,  which  is  mortified  thereby."  Psal- 
mody, being  esteemed  a  considerable  part  of  devotion, 
was  usually,  if  not  always,  performed  standing.  An  ex- 
ception was  made  in  the  monasteries  of  Egypt,  the 
monks,  by  reason  of  fasting,  being  unable  to  stand  all 
the  time  while  twelve  psalms  were  read.  Each  one 
stood  while  reading,  and  at  the  last  psalm  they  all 
stood  up  and  repeated  it  alternately,  adding  the  Gloria 
Patri  at  the  end.  At  the  reading  of  the  Gospel  it  was 
ordered  by  pope  Anastasius  that  all  the  people  should 
stand  up ;  and  some  of  the  Middle-age  ritualists  take  no- 
tice of  their  saying,  "Glory  be  to  thee,  O  Lord,"  at  the 
naming  of  it.  Formerly  those  who  had  staves  laid  them 
down  as  a  sign  of  submission  to  the  Gospel;  and  the 
military  orders,  after  the  example  of  the  Polish  king 
Miecisias  (968),  drew  their  swords.  It  was  usual  for 
the  people  also  to  listen  to  the  preaching  in  this  post- 
ure, although  this  was  not  universal  The  eucharist 
was  generally  received  standing,  sometimes  kneeling, 
but  never  sitting.— Bingham,  Chritt,  Antiq,  (see  Lidex). 
See  Attitude. 

Standing-onp,  a  cup  with  a  bowl,  stem,  and  foot, 
in  contradistinction  to  a  cup  shaped  like  a  modem 
tumbler.  Many  ancient  examples  of  such  exist  in  the 
plate  belonging* to  the  colleges  of  great  universities. 

Standing-light.    See  Standard. 

Standish,  a  medieval  term  for  the  inkstand  found 
in  the  scriptorium  of  a  monastery,  and  in  the  vestry  or 
sacristy  of  a  church. 

Stanford,  David,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
scopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Pike  County,  O., 


pal  Church  in  1825;  was  lioeneed  to  ptescfa  July  1% 
1841,  and  served  for  fourteen  years  as  a  local  preacko. 
In  1865  he  entered  the  regular  ministry  of  the  Chm- 
tian  Union  Church,  afterwards  in  coonectioo  with  ibt 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  He  died  ai  kit 
residence  near  Oay  aty,  Clay  Co.,  Ill,  April  1,  196& 
See  Mim.  qf  Conf.  of  the  M.  E.  Ch^  Sotttk,  1868,  pu  St. 

Stanford,  John,  a-  Baptist  minister,  was  born  sc 
Wandsworth,  Surrey,  England,  Oct.  20,  1754.     Earh- 
oonfirmed  in  the  Church  of  England,  he  nevertbelea 
came  under  the  influence  of  the  venerable  BocnaiDe, 
which  led  his  unde  to  cut  him  off  in  hia  wilL    Left 
with  the  care  of  three  orphan  sisters,  be  went  lo  Hs»- 
mersmith  to  take  charge  of  a  boarding-schooL     Later 
he  became  a  Baptist  and  united  with  the  Church  of 
which  Benjamin  Wallin  was  pastor.     Through  the  in- 
strumentality of  Mr.  Stanford,  a  Bapti&t  Church  was  es- 
tablished at  Hammersmith,  to  which  he  was  calkd. 
He  was  ordained  and  installed  in  1781.     He  left  Eb|e- 
land  Jan.  7, 1786,  and  arrived  at  Norfolk,  Ta^  April  16, 
but  removed  to  New  York  in  the  following  month  tsd 
opened  an  academy  there.     In  1787  be  accepted  a  caU 
from  the  Church  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  was  sbonir 
after  elected  a  trustee  of  Brown  University.     Ue  rt- 
tumed  to  New  York  in  November,  1789,  and  resumed 
teaching.     In  1794  he  erected  in  Fair  (now  Folton^ 
Street  a  building  to  be  used  as  an  academj  and  lectorc- 
room,  and  held  services  on  each  Sunday.     A  Churek 
organization  was  the  result,  and  he  became  its  pasu^: 
but,  his  congregation  becoming  scattered,  ibe  organiis- 
tion  was  disoontinued  in  August,  1808.    In  1^*07  he  act- 
ed as  supply  for  the  Bethel  Church  in  Bncmme  Street. 
In  March,  1808.  he  preached  for  the  firat  tinoe  in  the 
Almshouse,  and  in  June,  1813,  becanie  its  chapUin.   His 
life  until  its  close  was  devoted  to  degraded,  fallen  ba- 
manity.    He  labored  in  the  State-prison  Bridewell,  tke 
Magdalen  House,  the  Orphan  A8}'lum,  DebtovB'  Prisoe, 
Penitentiary,  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  other  cfaaritaUe  id- 
stitutions.     He  was  honored  with  the  degree  of  D.D« 
from  Union  College.     His  death  took  place  Jan.  R 
1884.     Dr.  Stanford  published,  An  A ddrtu  am  the  Bsn- 
ing  of  the  Orphan  House,  Philadelphia  (1822)  z^Om  th 
Laying  ^f  a  Comer-Hone  of  the  Orphan  Bomse^  Grn*' 
wich  {iS2S):— Discourses  (1824,  1826),  and  The  Agfi 
Christian's  Companion  (1829,  8vo>    See  Spragne,  Ja- 
fKii!*  o/*f^  iim^-. /V^,  vi,  244. 

Stange,  Thkodor  Frikdrich,  a  German  doct« 
and  professor  of  theology,  was  bom  Nov.  1,  1742,  ar  Oi- 
temienburg.  He  was  called  to  Halle  in  1828,  wbere 
he  died,  Oct.  6, 1881.  He  wrote,  A  nticritica  w  Lorn* 
qvosdam  Psalmorum  a  CriHcis  SoBicitatos  (Halle,  171^ 
1794)  i—TheoL  Synmiita  (ibid.  1802, 8  pts.)  i^Btitr^ 
zur  hebr,  Grammatii  (ibid.  1820).  See  FUrs^  BihL  JU 
iii,877;  Winer,  ffandbuch  der  tkooL  Literatmr,  i,  29, 117. 
210;  ii,  787.     (KP.) 

Btanhope,  George,  an  En^ish  prelate,  wa»  b(>ra 
at  Hertishom  (Hertbhoon),  Derbyshire,  March  5, 160i 
and  received  his  rudimentary  education  at  Up(»^ 
hsm,  Rutland.  He  removed  to  Leicester,  then  to  Etoa. 
from  which  he  went  to  King's  College.  He  took  the 
degree  of  A.a  in  1681,  and  that  of  AJtf.  in  ]685w  Ht 
officiated  first  at  the  Church  of  Qnoi,  near  Camhri^ee. 
and  in  1688  was  vice-proctor  of  the  university.  Tke 
same  year  he  was  preferred  to  the  rectory  of  Tewicg. 
Herts,  and  in  1689  to  the  vicarage  of  Lewtsbam,  K^ 
by  lord  Dartmouth,  to  whom  he  had  been  diaplsir. 
He  was  soon  after  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  tv 
king  William  and  queen  Mary,  and  tilled  the  same  po«< 
under  queen  Anne.  In  July,  1697,  he  took  the  d^nc 
of  D.D.,  and  in  1701  preached  the  Boyle  Lectures,  whk^ 
he  published.  He  was  presented  in  1708  to  the  vicxr- 
age  of  Deptford,  Kent,  relinquishing  the  rectory  t^ 
Tewing  and  holding  Lewisham  and  Deptford  by  dis- 
pensation. In  this  year  he  was  promoted  to  the  des- 
cry of  Cahterbiny,  in  which  he  was  installed  March  S 
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1701.  He  KM  xbo  TiMdar  IscttiTM  at  the  Cbarcli  of 
St.  Lawnnee,  Jewij.  A(  (he  convocatiDn  of  the  clergy 
ID  Febnuiy,  1714,  he  wtt  decMd  prolocutor,  to  which 
pontkiD  he  wu  Cvice  re-dectcd.  He  died  at  Beth, 
Uanai  18,  1728.  In  hie  wiU  be  left  two  hundred  and 
fifty  poundi  to  fonnd  tn  exhitition  Tor  ■  king'a  Bcbolit 
of  CantcrlMiTV  schooL  He  puUialied  >  tianaliliuu  of 
TboouB  k  Kempia's  IM  Imilalume  Chrwli  (1696,  Svo): 
—a  UsniUtion  of  Chamm'a  Trailtte  on  WitJom  (1697, 
B  vol*.  8ro)  •.—MrdHalioni  of  the  Emptror  it.  Aitrtluii 
Amtomiau  (1699,  Ho^-^Tnlk  and  fnrUrm  <•/  llie 
ChritHau  Rrligion  Aatrird,  ttc  (Buyle  Lecture*,  1706, 
4ti>):— a  fourth  edition  o(  Patwina'i  ChrutUa  Dirttlorii 
(171G,  8™)  1— a  free  veraiun  of  St  Augustine's  MtHla- 
tirm*  (1730, 8vo}  z—GroimdM  lad  Pr^iapUt  of  the  Ckrit- 
liunRtliffiBn:~Stmm*,tXii.  See  CbBlmen,/lH>$. />>ct 
•.  T. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  ami  A  ner.  A  ulkort,  a.  v. 

Btanhope,  Latfy  Hester,  whose  remarkable  lUe 
in  Hounl  Lebanon  may  be  numbered  anion);  the  most 
intpresling  nHDanees  of  history,  wai  bom  Much  13, 1766. 

mother  a  daughter  of  tbe  great  earl  of  Chatham ;  conse- 
quently she  was  nkce  to  William  Pitt,  iu  whose  hauae 
she  resided,  acting  as  his  private  secretary  and  sharing 
in  all  his  confidencea.  Biographers  are  silent  on  the 
causes  which  influeuced  her  late  after  the  death  of  her 
uncle,  but  they  were  prindpally  two;  Firat,  the  Uiagust 
of  her  high  nature  for  European  society,  created  by  her 
knowledge  of  the  lecrets  of  diplomacy  and  the  hollow, 
deceitful  life  of  all  around  her;  and,  secondly,  the  mya- 

.edcsthof  Pitt 
startling  announcemenu  were  continually  made  by  pri- 
vate letters  to  the  miiiiiler,  and  prophecies  were  actual- 
ly fulfilled  both  in  England  and  France.  It  is  probable  ' 
that  these  circumstances,  exaggerated  by  her  unre- 
strained imagination  and  her  loiigiiig  fur  the  free  sim- 
plicity of  nature,  finally  determined  Ifldy  Stanhope  to 
lea%'e  England.  William  Pitt  having  recommended  his 
niece  to  the  care  of  the  nation,  she  received  a  pension 
of  twelre  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  with  which,  after 
his  death,  she  commenced  a  life  of  great  stale  in  the 
East,  and  acquired  immense  influence  over  the  Arabian 
population.  Her  manner  of  life  and  romantic  style  are 
well  known;  we  will  only  add,  therefore,  that  it  is  un- 
fair to  Judge  her  character  from  the  reports  of  English 
trarellets,  for  she  waa  one  of  those  high-souled  women 
who  not  only  refused  allegiance  to  the  empty  manner- 
isma  she  bad  cast  off,  bat  waa  well  able  to  anawer  every 
fool  who  forced  hia  way  into  her  presence  according  to 
his  fully.  She  nerer 'married,  but  adopted  ihe  habit 
of  an  Arabian  cavalier,  and  under  those  bright  skies 
rode  and  dwelt  where  she  pleased,  virtnally  queen  of 
the  deeerta  and  mistress  of  the  ancient  palaces  of  Zeno- 
bia.  Her  religion,  which  seems  to  hare  been  sincera 
and  pTofouod,  waa  compounded  in  about  equal  propor- 
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tiooa  oat  of  tlie  Konin  and  the  Bible.  She  was  regard- 
ed by  the  Arabs  with  aupentitiuua  reverence  aa  a  sort 
irf  prophetess.  Her  permanent  abode  was  in  Mount 
Lebanon,  about  eight  miles  from  Sidon,  where  she  died 
in  Jane,  1889.  Her  Mrmoin  (1846,  S  vols.)  and  StVM 
Ftan'  Trmtit  (I84«,  8  voLl)  were  published  by  her 
physician,  Ur.  MetyoD.  See  Thomson,  Liaad  and  Boot, 
1,111. 

Btanlslaa,  St.,  a  Folish  prelate,  waa  bom  July  W, 
1060,  St  Suaepanow  in  the  diocese  of  Cracow,  of  rich 
and  noble  parents,  who  sent  him  to  continue  his  atudie* 
at  Cnesne,  and  afterwards  at  Parie,  where  he  applied 
bimaelf  l<i  canon  Uw  and  theology.  Through  modestv 
herefused  the  honor  ofdoctor,  and  on  bis  return  to  Po- 
land (1059)  he  distributed  hia  patrimony  to  the  pour. 
Lambert  Zola,  bishop  of  Cracow,  conferred  ou  him  the 
prieathood  and  named  him  aa  canon  of  his  cathedral 
(lOtiS).  On  the  death  of  Lambert,  Nov.  26, 1074,  pope 
Alexander  IL  at  the  instance  of  the  clergy  and  of  So- 
lealas  II,  king  of  Poland,  appointed  him  to  the  office. 
Stanislas  thereupon  redoubled  hia  leal,  vigilauee,  and 
analerity.  His  remonstrances  with  Boleslaa  on  account 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  latter  tieing  resented,  be  exeont- 
municaCed  the  king,  who,  in  revenge,  assassiaated  him 
in  thechapelorSl.Michael,Usy8,1079,  Hewascan- 
ouized  in  1268  bv  Innocent  IV,  and  the  Order  of  8l 
Sunialaa  waa  instituted  in  his  honor,  Mav  7,  1765.  See 
SUmutai  Vila  (IgnoLlSlI;  CoL  1616);'Ropell,  Cewi, 
Polau  (Hamb.  1840),  i,  199. 

BtanlslaB,  Kostka,  Si.,  was  born  in  1660  at  the 
castle  of  Rostkom  of  a  senatorial  family,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  early  piety.  After  studying  in 
the  college  of  the  Jeauit*  at  Vienna,  he  desired  to  enter 
their  order;  but,  being  prevented  by  hia  father  and 
brother,  he  went  to  Dillingen,  where  the  provincial  Ca- 
niaius  appointed  him  to  the  personal  care  of  the  pen- 
aionera  of  hia  college.  He  was  afterwanla  sent  to  Rome, 
where  he  assumed  the  monastic  habit,  Oct.  28,  1667, 
and  die<l  Aug.  15, 1668.  He  was  beaiiAed  by  Clement 
VIH  in  [604,  and  canoniied  by  Uement  XI,  his  festlTal 
being  flxed  on  Nor.  18.  Hia  life  has  been  written  in 
Latin  by  Sacobini  (Colon.  I617)and  Zatti  (IngoU  1727), 
and  in  French  by  D'Uileans  (Paris,  1673). 

Stanley,  Charlea  T.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, waa  bom  at  Cazenovia,  N.  V.,  May  2i,  1810.  In 
early  youth  he  waa  bloaeed  with  pious  parental  training, 
was  conretled  in  hia  twentieth  year,  received  on  trial  by 
the  Oneida  Conference  in  18SB,  and  after  travelling  four 
vears,  in  which  he  was  appointed  auceeauvely  to  the 
Cayuga,  Bridgewater,  Brookl>-n,  and  Canaan  circuits, 
where  he  labored  with  marked  auecess,  big  health  failed, 
and  he  died  Jan.  17, 1841.  Aa  a  Cbriitian,  he  exempli- 
fied [he  princijiles  of  the  Gospel )  as  a  scholar,  he  culti- 
vated a  thirst  foe  knowledge;  as  a  minister,  he  waa 
faithful  to  every  duty.     See  Minuta  of  Amuiil  Con- 
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atonler,   Edward,   D.D.,  ati 

Engliah  pirlale,  waa  bom  in  London, 
Jan.  I,  1T79.  He  was  sent  to  St. 
Johii'a  College,  Cambridge,  in  1798, 


Lady  Stauhope'a  Grava, 


ravel- 

^  led  on  the  Continent,  and  having  had 
I  for  some  lime  the  curacy  of  Weadles- 
hani,  in  Surrey— he  waa  presented  by 
his  father  to  the  family  living  of  Al- 
derley,  of  which  he  continued  rector 
for  thirty-two  years.  He  turned  hit 
..  attention  during  thi*  period  to  the 
study  of  naturid  history,  especially 
omitbology,  and  in  1886  waa  vlce- 
preeident  of  the  British  Aseodation. 
He  was  also  a  fellow  of  the  Bnyal 
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nmui  Society.  In  1887  he  aoeepted  the  biifaoprio  of 
Norwich,  to  which  was  conjoined  the  appointment  of 
clerk  of  the  doeet  of  the  Chapel  RoyaL  He  died  at 
firahan  Castle,  in  Roae-ahire,  Scotland,  Sepu  6,  1849. 
He  wrote,  A  Series  qf  Que^ioiu  <m  ike  Bible  (Lond. 
1815,  12mo)  i—A  Few  Words  w  Favor  of  cur  Rtmon 
Catholic  BretJkrem  (1829,  8vo):— i4  Vamiliar  history 
of  Birds;  their  Nature^  Habits,  and  Instincts  (1886,  2 
vols.  18mo;  8th  ed.  1865,  fcp.  8vo)  :—A  Few  Notes  on 
Religion  and  Education  in  Ireland  (1885, 8vo) : — Charge 
to  the  Clergg  (1845,  8to;  1858, 8vo) :— Sermons.  After 
his  death  appeared.  Addresses  and  Charges,  with  a  Me' 
moir  by  his  son,  Arthur  Penryhn  Stanley,  A.M.  (1851, 
8vo;  2d  ed.  1852>  See  AUibone,  Did,  of  BriL  and 
A  mer,  A  uthors,  t.  v, ;  English  Cgclop,  a.  v, 

Stanley,  Jnlius  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Sooth,  was  bom  in  Lagrange,  Ga., 
in  1884.  He  received  license  to  preach  in  Camden, 
Ark.,  in  1858,  and  was  admitted  into  the  travelling 
ministry.  He  was  a  superannuate  in  the  Little  Ruck 
Conference  from  1867  until  his  death,  Nov.  9, 1868.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Corferenoes  of  the  M,  E,  Church, 
South,  1869,  p.  872. 

Stanley,  Thomas,  an  accomplished  English  schol- 
ar,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Suuley,  of  Laytonstone,  Essex,  was 
bom  in  1625.  He  graduated  from  Pembroke  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. Having  spent  some  time  in  foreign  travel,  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  Middle  Temple.  He  died 
at  his  lodgings,  Suffolk  Street,  parish  of  St.  Martin's-in- 
the-Fields,  April  12, 167a  Mr.  Stanley  owed  his  repu- 
tation as  a  scholar  principally  to  his  History  of  PhUos- 
ophg,  oonUnmng  the  Lives,  etc^,  of  (he  Phihsophers  of 
Every  Sect  (1655,  in  parts;  1660,  1687,  1748,  4to).  It 
was  also  translated  into  Latin  (Leipsic,  1711).  Among 
his  manuscripts  was  A  Critical  Essay  on  the  First-fruits 
and  Tenths  qfthe  SpoiL    See  Chalmers,  Biog,  DicL  s.  v. 

Stanley,  William,  an  English  divine,  was  bom 
at  Hinckley,  Leioesterahire,  in  1647,  and  was  educated 
at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  In  1689  he  was 
made  a  canon  re8idelltia^^''  of  St.  PauVs.     In  1692  he 

• 

was  made  archdeacon  of  London,  and  in  1706  dean  of 
St.  Asaph.  He  died  in  1781.  He  published.  The  De- 
votions of  the  Church  of  Rome  Compared  with  those  of 
the  Church  of  England  (Lond.  1685,  4to):— rA«  Faith 
and  Practice  of  a  Church-of-England  Man  (1688, 8vo) ; 
—Essay  on  Theology  {Svo)  i^Sermons  (1692,  1708):— 
and  two  tracta.  See  Hook,  Ecdes,  Biog.  s.  v.^  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  BriL  and  Amer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Stanly,  Frank,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  bom  at  Newbem,  N.  C,  March 
81, 1807.  He  was  licensed  (1828)  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  his  state  to  practice  law,  but,  meeting  with  a  change 
of  heart,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  preach,  and  in  1831  was 
admitted  into  the  Virginia  Conference.  Within  its 
bounds  he  labored  until  October,  1861,  when  he  died  of 
apoplexy.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences  of  the 
M,  E,  Church,  South,  1862,  p.  887. 

Stanabury,  John  T.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  July  15, 
1828,  and  joined  the  Church  when  about  ten  years  of 
age.  Not  long  after  he  removed  to  Dubuque,  la. ;  but 
returned,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Baltimore  Confer- 
ence in  1850.  In  1858  he  became  supemumerary,  and 
held  this  relation  and  that  of  a  superannuate  until  his 
death,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Jan.  26, 1873.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences,  1873,  p.  82. 

Stantes  LaXoi,  a  name  given,  in  the  eariy  Church, 
to  the  laity  who  remained  faithful  to  their  vows.  They 
helped  to  form  the  councils  held  to  treat  of  the  case  of 
those  who  had  lapsed  into  idolatry  (Cj'prian,  Epist,  81). 
See  Coleman,  Ancient  Christianity,  p.  484. 

Stanton,  Benjamin  Franklin,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Stonington,  Conn.,  Feb.  12,  1789. 
He  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1811 ;  studied  the- 
ology for  some  months  under  the  distinguished  Hebrew 


scholar  the  Bev.  Dr.  Banka,  and  aftwwaida  giadasiBt! 
in  Princeton  Theological  Seninary,  1815 ;  was  IsuumU 
by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Bmnswick  In  April,  1815;  «- 
dained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  PrcsbT-tcrian  Chascb 
in  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  12  of  the  aan»e  year;  rcsigiied<a 
account  of  ill-health,  April  20, 1894 ;  in  1825  became  pes- 
tor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Bethlebem,  Opaa. 
In  1829,  owing  to  continued  mkI  increaaing  iD-beyib, 
he  again  resigned  his  pastoral  charge,  removed  to  Vk- 
ginia,  and  preached  to  the  Hanover  Church  antH  1841 
After  the  death  of  Rev.  John  H.  Rice,  D.D^  piufcssw  m 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  he  delivened  a  comm 
of  lectures  on  theolc^y  to  the  students ;  and  aflervaid% 
during  a  vacancy  iu  the  preaideocy  of  Hampden  Syafv 
College,  he  delivered  lectures  to  the  aenior  daan  Ik 
died  Nov.  18, 18^^  Mr.  Stanton  was  a  doae  thinkci,a& 
impressive  preacher,  and  a  vigorous  writer.  Be  pob- 
lished.  The  Apostolic  Commission  (1827, 8ro),  a  aenaeB : 
— A  Sermon  on  the  National  Fast  (1841),  oocasiooed  tnr 
the  death  of  general  Harrison  : — Seiections  from  1^ 
Manuscript  Sermons,  with  Preface  fay  the  Kev.  P.  D. 
Oakley  (1848>  See  Sprague,  A  nnaU  of  the  A  mer,  Pui- 
pit,iY,bU;  Aa\boa£,DicLofBrit,amiA 
&v.     (J.L.S.) 

Stanyhnrst,  Richard,  a  learned  Irish  divine, 
bom  in  Dublin,  about  1545  or  1546 ;  and,  having  recrivrd 
a  preparatory  education  in  his  native  city,  entered  Uni- 
vereity  College,  Oxford,  in  1568.  After  taking  his  de- 
gree of  A.B.  he  studied  law,  but  return^  eventually  ts 
Ireland,  where  he  married,  and  became  a  Rcwnan  CaiV 
olic  Losing  his  wife,  he  entered  into  orders;  and  was 
made  chaplain  to  Albert,  archduke  of  Aostria,  at  Bns- 
sels.  At  this  place  he  died  in  1618.  In  addifioe  to 
other  works,  he  wrote,  De  Vita  S.  Patrid  BybermiM 
Apostoli,  Lib,  II  (Antwerp,  1587,  sm.  8vo) : — Bebdomp^ 
Mariana  (1609,  8vo) : — Hebdomada  EwJUiristica  (Du- 
aci,  1614,  8vo) :~  The  Princq>les  of  CathoHe  Rel^iss. 
See  Allibone,  Diet,  qfBriL  and  A  mer.  A  vtkSrs,  &  v. 

Stansioni,  Massimo,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bora 
at  Naples  in  1585.  He  was  the  papil  of  CaraocicJo,  bat 
afterwards  became  the  imitator  of  the  s:reat  BolcfrMse 
painters,  especially  Guido  KenL  He  was  an  exceOesc 
portrait-painter,  and  was  also  distinguislied  for  hb  fres- 
cos, lliere  are  several  excellent  works  of  hia  in  the 
Church  of  Certosa  at  Naples,  especially  the  picture  oiSt, 
Bruno  Presenting  the  Rules  of  his  Order  to  kis  Manhs. 
In  the  same  church  is  a  picture  of  a  dead  Christ  mad  the 
Maries,  which,  as  it  had  somewhat  darkene<l,  Spagao- 
letto,  through  jeakHisy,  persuaded  the  Carthasana  to 
wash  with  a  corrosive  water,  which  completely  spofled 
it.  Stanzioni  would  not  restore  it,  preferring  to  leave 
it  as  a  monument  of  Spagnoletto*s  meanness  Stamio- 
ni  died  at  Naples  in  1656.     See  Englisk  Cydop,  a.  r. 

Stap^  the  name  of-two  Roman  Catholic  theokgxam, 
viz.: 

1.  Franz,  bom  May  2, 1766,  at  Bamberg,  wheie  he 
also  studied  theology.  He  died  in  bis  native  city,  wbik 
professor  at  the  clerical  seminary,  in  the  year  1826L  He 
wrote,  Katechismus  der  christkathoUsehen  ReHgiom  (Bbb- 
berg,  1812)  i^Handbuch  dazu  (ibid.  1815;  2d  ed.  1818): 
— i4  urfuhrlichePredigteiawiirfe  (ibid.1816;  2ded.l817): 
— ifaierieilim  SM  popularen  Predigten  (ibid.  1827 ;  8d  ed. 
1887).  See  Regensburger  Real^Encyhop,  a.  v.;  Wina. 
HamUmch  der  theoL  Literatur,  ii,  51, 129, 787. 

2.  JosRPH  Ambros,  professor  of  theok^y  and  canco 
of  Brixen,  was  bom  Aug.  15,  1785,  at  Fliesa,  and  died 
Jan.  10, 1844.  He  was  one  of  the  more  prominent  bmt^ 
alists  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  wrote,  Tke^ 
logia  Moralis  in  Compendium  Redacta  (Innspmck,  1827. 
4  vols. ;  7th  ed.  1865^7)  >^£rtiehungslehre  (ibid.  I«M^: 
—Biblische  Geschichte  (ibid.  l»40):— Epitome  Morula 
(ibid.  1843 ;  8d  ed.  by  Hofmann  [J.  V.],  who  edited  the 
firat  part,  and  by  Aichner  [1865],  who  edited  the  wcoa4 
part).  In  1841  Supf  published  a  German  edition  of  hit 
Theologia  Moralis,  under  the  characteristic  title  /Ik 
chri^Uohe Moral  alsAntwortat^ die Frage:  Was 
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n  wir  thMf  um  m  das  Rack  Gotta  cv  gtUrngm  (2d  ed. 
lid.  1848-50,  8  vols^  edited  by  Hofmann).  Stapf  be- 
•nged  to  the  most  sober-minded  Catholic  moralists  of 
is  time,  who  regarded  the  excrescences  of  the  Catholic 
cercises  of  virtue  as  admircmda  magU  quam  tequendcu 
ee  Regemtbmyer  Cotwenationi'Lexihon,  s.  v.;  Theolog, 
^mvertal-LexikoH,  s.  v. ;  Winer,  JSandbHck  der  thtoL  Li- 
rafi(r,i,818;ii,787.    (B.P.) 

Stapfer,  Johann,  a  Swiss  Protestant  theologian, 
as  bom  in  1719,  and  became  preacher  at  Berne,  where 
is  sermons  were  marked  with  great  simplicity,  elo- 
nence,  and  practical  piety,  resulting  in  the  conversion 
r  numbers  to  evangelical  truth.  He  was  also  professor 
r  theology  in  the  school  of  that  city,  and  published  a 
'heologia  Anafytica  (1768, 4to),  as  well  as  a  metrical 
ersion  of  the  Psalms,  which  has  been  largely  used  in 
le  Swiss  churches.  He  died  in  1801.  His  Sermons 
ere  collected  (Berne,  1761-81,  45  vols.  8vo;  with  a 
ippleroentary  voL  in  1805).  See  Hersog,  Reat-Ency- 
^.  a.  ▼. 

Stapfer,  Johann  Friedrioh,  brother  of  the 
receding,  was  bom  in  1718  at  Brugg,  in  the  canton  of 
MTgaxL  After  studying  theology  and  philosophy  in 
lolland  and  Germany,  he  returned  to  Switzerland  and 
ecame  pastor  of  the  important  parish  of  Diesbach, 
rhere  his  vast  knowledge  rendered  him  very  usefnl  to 

wide  community.  He  died  in  1775.  The  following 
re  his  works,  which  are  largely  tinged  with  the  the- 
ries  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolff:  I)e  Cotiformitate  Operum 
yivinorHm  m  Mundo  Pkysioo  et  Mystioo  (Zur.  1741) : — 
nstitutitmes  Theologico-polemictB  (ibid.  1752) : — Grund- 
tgen  der  woAren  Rdigion  (ibid.  1746-54,  18  vols.): — 
yie  ckristUcke  Moral  (ibid.  1756-66, 6  vol8.>  See  Her- 
og,  Real'EncyHop,  s.  v. 

Stapfer,  PhUipp  Albert,  a  nephew  of  both  the 
oregoing,  was  bom  at  Beroe,  Sept.  28,  1766.  After 
tudying  at  GSttingen,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
«ll«»>lettre8  in  the  high-school  of  his  native  city  in 
792,  and  during  the  stormy  times  that  followed  the 
'tench  invasion  (1798)  he  was  a  bulwark  against  the 
nhappy  influences  resulting  in  civil  and  religious  life, 
le  retired  to  privacy  in  1804,  and  died  after  a  long  ill- 
ess,  March  27, 1840.  Besides  contributions  to  jouraal- 
uic  literature,  he  wrote  a  number  of  works  on  religion, 
•hilosophy,  and  morals,  and  some  of  a  historical  and 
eographiod  character,  which  are  all  enumerated  in 
lerzog,  Roal-Encyldop.  s.  v. 

Stapbj^liiB,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was— 1.  A  son 
f  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  an  Argonaut.  2.  A  shepherd 
f  king  CBneus,  to  whom  the  latter  taught  the  art  of 
veparing  wine,  after  he  had  himself  discovered  the 
;nipe.  8.  A  son  of  Bacchus  and  Erigone.  The  former 
asumed  the  form  of  a  grape,  which  Erigone  ate.  She 
mmediately  realized  that  she  was  with  child,  and,  in 
ime,  gave  birth  to  a  son,  whom  she  named  Staphylus 
affrape), 

Staphylns,  Fbikdbigh,  a  noted  theologian  of  the 
oiddle  of  the  16th  century,  bom  at  Osnabrttck,  in 
Westphalia,  Aug.  17, 1512  (O.  S.),  and  educated  at  Wit- 
enberg  under  Luther  and  Melancthon,  became  known 
hiefly  as  an  ambitious  and  equivocal  character,  and  an 
ctive  participant  in  the  theological  disputes  of  his  time, 
le  was,  on  the  recommendation  of  Melancthon,  made 
•rofessor  of  theology  in  1546  at  the  newly  founded  Uni^ 
enity  of  K5nigsberg,  and  acquired  some  reputation  as 
'  lecturer;  but  he  signalized  himself  more  especially  by 
tis  quarrels  with  Gnapheus  (q.  v.)  and  Osiander  (q.  v.). 
'he  former,  who  was  the  poorly  paid  rector  of  the  Kd- 
igsberg  Gymnasium,  had  ventured  to  express  the  opin- 
m  that  the  theological  professors  might  lecture  more 
iligently  in  view  of  the  generous  remuneration  they 
eceived^  and  was  in  consequence  made  to  suffer  petty 
•ersecutions  from  the  combined  influence  of  the  faculty, 
ompoeed  of  Staphylus,  Uerzog,  and  Osiander,  until  they 
ucoeeded  in  having  him  formally  deposed  from  his  of- 
^  as  a  teacher  of  false  doctrine,  and  publicly  excom- 


municated, Jane  9, 1549.  The  last,  though  a  foreigner 
and  neither  a  master  nor  doctor  of  divinity,  was  called 
by  duke  Albert  of  Brandenburg  to  the  first  theological 
chair  in  the  university;  and  the  older  professors,  con- 
ceiving that  their  own  claims  were  thus  ignored,  en- 
deavored to  bring  about  his  dismissaL  Osiander  was, 
however,  able  to  defeat  their  project,  and  Staphylus  in 
consequence  travelled  to  Germany.  Finding  Osiander 
stiU  in  favor  on  hb  return,  he  demanded  his  own  dis- 
missal, which,  somewhat  to  his  surprise,  was  immedi- 
ately granted;  and  thereupon  he  went  over  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  giving  as  his  only  reasons  the 
disagreements  of  Lutheran  theologians  and  the  dangers 
impending  over  I'rotestants.  He  became  councillor  to 
the  bishop  of  Breslau,  and  aided  in  a  reform  of  the  der^ 
gy,  aflerwanis  rendering  valuable  services  in  other  di- 
rections. He  established  a  good  school  at  Neisse,  in 
Silesia.  In  1554  he  was  made  imperial  councillor,  in 
which  capacity  he  participated  in  several  religious  con- 
ferences, and  contributed  much  towards  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Austria.  While 
retaining  that  dignity  he  was  called  to  Bavaria  and 
made  cuntor  of  the  University  of  Ingolstadt,  whose 
faculty  he  improved  by  the  appointing  of  a  number  of 
capable  professors.  His  multifarious  labors  heightened 
his  reputation  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was  regarded  as 
the  superior  of  Eck  in  scholarship  and  devotion  to  the 
Church,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  promotion  to  the  doc- 
torate of  divinity,  though  he  was  a  layman  and  married, 
and  by  a  donation  of  a  hundred  gold  crowns  in  money, 
accompanietl  with  a  polite  letter  of  approval  from  pope 
Pius  IV  himself,  to  which  the  emperor  Ferdinand  adde<I 
a  patent  of  nobility  and  duke  Albert  of  Bavaria  an  es- 
tate. He  died  of  consumption,  March  5, 1564,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Franciscan  church  at  Ingolstadt.  The 
writings  of  Staphylus  were  collected  by  his  son  Freder- 
ick, and  published  in  Latin  in  1618  at  Ingolstadt.  A 
list  of  them  is  g^ven  in  Kobolt*s  Gelehrten-Lex,  They 
include  works  of  a  polemical  character,  a  Biography  of 
Charles  V: — an  edition  of  Diodorus  Siculus  in  Latin, 
etc  See  NachricfU  von  dem  Leben  und  Sdir\fien  Sta'- 
phylif  in  StrobeVs  Afiscelien  (Nuremb.  1778),  i,  8  sq. ; 
Hartknoch,  Preussische  Kirchm-HisL  (Francf.  ad  M.  and 
Leips.  1686, 4to) ;  Arnold  [Gottfried], Kirchen-  w. Ketzer^ 
Hist,  (Francf.  ad  M.),  pt.  ii,  vol.  xvi,  ch.  viii,  xxxviii 
sq.) ;  Salig,  Oesch,  d,  Avgsb,  Confession  bis  1555  (Halle, 
1780, 4to) ;  Planck,  Gesch,  d,  Entttekung,  Verdnderung  tr. 
Bikbmg  unseres  protest,  Lehrbegriffs  bis  zur  Concordiei^ 
Formel  (Leips.  1796, 8vo),  IV,  ii,  249  sq.— Heizog,  Jieal" 
Encyklop,  s.  v. 

Stapledon,  Walter,  an  English  prelate,  was  bom 
(according  to  Prince)  a*t  Anuery,  in  the  parish  of  Monk- 
legh,  near  Great  Torrington,  Devonshire.  Our  knowl- 
edge of  his  history  begins  with  his  advancement  to  the 
bishopric  in  1807,  his  installation  to  which  was  accom- 
panied by  ceremonies  of  magnificent  solemnity.  He 
was  chosen  one  of  the  privy  council  to  Edward  II,  ap- 
pointed lord-treasurer,  and  empbyed  in  embassies  and 
other  weighty  affairs  of  State.  In  1825  he  accompanied 
the  queen  to  France,  in  order  to  negotiate  a  peace ,  but 
her  intention  to  depose  her  husband  did  not  meet  his 
approval,  and  he  fell  an  early  sacrifice  to  popular  fury. 
He  was  appointed,  in  1826,  guardian  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don during  the  king's  absence  in  the  West;  and  while 
he  was  taking  measures  to  preserve  the  loyalty  of  the ' 
metropolis  the  populace  attacked  him,  Oct.  15,  and  be- 
headed him,  together  with  his  brother  Sir  Richard  Sta- 
pledon, near  the  north  door  of  St.  Paul's.  By  the  order 
of  the  queen  the  body  was  afterwards  removed,  and  in- 
terred in  Exeter  Cathedral  Exeter  House  was  founded 
by  him  as  a  town  residence  for  the  bishops  of  the  dio- 
ce^.  He  also  founded,  in  1815,  Exeter  College,  which 
was  called  by  his  name  until  1404,  when  it  was  called 
Exeter  Hall.    See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Staples.  Allen,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bora  at  Cheshire,  Mass.,  July  15, 1810.    He  was  Ii- 
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oensed  to  exboit  in  1885,  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Mlch- 
igaii  Conference  in  1836,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Sa- 
line Circuit ;  1887,  Bean  Creek  miasion ;  1888,  Marshall 
Circuit;  1889, ordained  deacon  and  appointed  to  Grand 
Bapids  minion;  1840,  Lyons  miaaion;  1841, superannu- 
ated; 1842,  Albion  Circuit;  1848,  superannuated ;  1844, 
ordained  elder  and  appointed  to  llymouth  Circuit; 
1846,  Farraington  Circuit;  1846,  superannuated.  He 
died  Oct.  21,  1847.  He  was  modest  and  unassuming; 
as  a  Christian,  eminent;  in  hb  piety,  more  than  in  any- 
thing else,  lay  the  secret  of  his  usefulness.  His  seal  for 
the  salvation  of  men  was  proverbiaL  See  Mimtte*  of 
Annual  Co^fertnceij  iv,  279. 

'  Staples,  John,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Taunton,  Mass.,  in  1748.  He  graduated  at  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  in  1765,  was  ordained  over  the 
church  in  Westminster,  Conn^  in  1772,  and  continued 
pastor  until  his  death,  of  putrid  fever,  Feb.  16, 1804.  He 
was  of  moderate  Calvinistic  views,  although  disliking 
the  views  of  Hopkins.  Seet  Cong.  Quarteritf^  1860, 
p.  26. 

Stapleton,  Thomas,  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman, 
was  born  at  Henfield,  Sussex,  England,  in  1585.  He  was 
educated  at  Canterbury  and  Winchester,  and,  then  re- 
moved to  New  College,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a 
perpetual  fellowship  in  1554.  In  the  same  reign,  that 
of  Mary,  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Chichester ;  but, 
on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  left  the  kingdom,  and 
settled  at  Louvain,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by 
hb  controveraial  writings  against  Jewel,  Home,  Whit- 
aker,  and  other  eminent  divines  of  the  English  Church. 
He  also  vUited  Paris  and  Kome ;  but  retumed  to  Lou- 
vain, where  he  translated  Bede's  Church  History  into 
English.  He  was  made  regius  professor  of  divinity  at 
Douay,  and  canon  in  the  Church  of  St.  Amoure.  He 
became  a  Jesuit,  but  relinqubhed  the  order ;  and  was 
appointed  regius  professor  of  divinity  at  Louvain,  canon 
of  St.  Peter's,  and  dean  of  U  iUerbeck.  He  died  in  1598. 
His  chief  works  are,  Tret  Thomm:  teu  Res  Gesta  S, 
ThonuB  A  post,j  8,  Thoma  A  rchiep,  Cant.^  et  Thoma  Mori : 
— Orationes  Funebres  (Antwerp,  1577): — Orationes  Cate- 
chetica  (ibid.  1598) : — Orationes  A  cademicm  AfisoeUanetB 
(ibid.  1602).  Hb  works  were  published  collectively  at 
Parb  in  1620  (4  vols.  fol.)t  to  which  b  prefixed  hb  life 
by  Hollendum.     See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

.  Star  (SS'iS,  kokdb;  Atrrfip  or  dtrrpov;  but  "seven 
stars"  in  Amos  v,  8  b  H^S,  kimdh^  the  **  Pleiades,*'  as 
tendered  in  Job  ix,  9 ;  xxxviii,  81 ;  and  **  day-star**  in  2 
Pet  i,  19  b  ^(T^opocy  Venus  in  the  morning).  The 
ancient  Israelites  knew  very  little  of  the  starry  heavens, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  indications  of  the  Bible,  which 
eontains  no  trace  of  scientific  astronomv.  We  find  there 
only  the  ordinary  observations  of  landsmen  (Amos  v, 
8),  especially  shepherds  (Psa.  viii,  8),  for  instance,  such 
as  nomads  would  observe  on  open  plains  (see  Von  Ham- 
mer in  the  Fundgruben^  i,  1  sq. ;  ii,  285  sq.).  The  patri- 
archs observed  the  stars  (Gen.  xxxvii,  9) ;  and  metaphors 
drawn  from  the  stellar  world,  either  with  reference  to 
the  countless  number  of  the  stars  (xxii,  17;  Exod. 
xxxii,  18;  Nah.  iii,  16,  etc.),  or  to  their  brightness 
(Numb,  xxiv,  17 ;  Isa.  xiv,  12 ;  Rev.  xxii,  16),  were  ear- 
ly in  frequent  use  (see  Lengerke,  Daniel^  p.  877  sq.). 
The  sun  and  moon,  of  coarse,  were  readily  distingubhed 
from  the  other  cdestial  luminaries  (Gen.  i,  16;  Psa. 
exxxvi,  7 ;  Jer.  xxxi,  85)  on  accqunt  of  their  superior 
size  and  brillUnoy ;  and  from  the  name  as  well  as  pe- 
riod of  the  latter  (n^^*^)  the  earliest  form  of  monthly 
designation  of  time  was  taken.  See  Month.  The 
Phoenicians,  Babylonians  (Chaldieans),  and  Egyptians, 
whose  level  country  as  well  as  agricultural  or  naval  in- 
terests, and  especially  the  intense  brilliancy  of  their  sky 
by  night  (Hackett,  Illust,  of  Script,  p.  80),  inclined 
them  to  an  observation  of  the  heavens,  far  surpassed 
the  Hebrews  in  astronomical  knowledge  (see  Dioid.  Sic 
i>  50,  69, 81 ;  ii,  81 ;  Strabo,  xvii,  8, 16;  Macrob.  Sat.  i, 


19) ;  and  the  Egyptians  were  the  first  to  aacertaia  tb 
tme  length  of  the  solar  year  (Herod,  ii,  4).     See  Ykju. 
Under  the  name  of  stars  the  Hebrews  eomprdicBd- 
ed  all  constellati«ins,  planets,  and  heavenly  bodies,  wit^ 
the  exception  of  the  sun  and  moon.     No  part  of  tke 
vinble  creation  exhibits  the  glory  of  the  Creator  mm 
illustriously  than  the  starry  heavens  (PSa.  viii,  3 ;  xix, 
1).     The  Psalmist,  to  exalt  the  power  and  oanusoeaee 
of  Jehovah,  represents  him  as  taking;  a  aorveT  of  the 
stars  as  a  king  taking  a  review  of  his  army,  and  know- 
ing the  name  of  every  one  of  his  aoldiers  (cxItS,  4> 
Among  the  Hebrews  stars  were  frequently  employed  ai 
symbols  of  persons  in  eminent  stations.     Thus  ''t^ 
star  out  of  Jacob**  designates  king  David,  the  foonder 
of  the  Hebrew  dynasty,  according  to  others  the  Meai- 
ah  (Numb,  xxiv,  17;  see  Georgi,  De  SteOa  ex  Jae^ 
[Regiom.  1701];  Cotu,  ibid.  [TUb.i750]);  the  deva 
patriarchs  are  called  **  stars**  (Gen.  xxxvii,  9);  so  alsa 
"stars**  denote  the  princes,  rulers,  and  nobles  of  the  eartk 
(Dan.  viii,  10;  Rev.  vi,  18;  viii,  10,  1 1 ;  ix,  1 ;  xii  4)l 
Christ  is  called  the  **  Morning  Star,**  as  he  introduced 
the  light  of  the  Gospel  day,  and  made  a  fuller  manifes- 
tation of  the  truths  of  God  than  the  anctetit  propheca, 
whose  predictions  were  now  accomplished  (xxii.  Hi, 
In  allusion  to  the  above  prophecy  in  Numbers,  the  b- 
famous  Jewish  impostor  Bar-cocab,  or,  as  the  Rpajau 
called  him,  Bar-cocbeba  (q.  v.),  who  appeared  in  tfe 
reign  of  Hadrian,  assumed  the  pompous  title  of  ^  Son  d 
a  star,**  as  the  name  implies,  as  if  be  were  the  «ar  oc: 
of  Jacob ;  but  this  false  Me»iab  was  destroyed  by  tbe 
emperor's  general,  Julius  Sevenis,  with  an  almort  i>- 
credible  number  of  his  deluded  foUowersu     Stars  wen 
likewise  the  symbols  of  a  deity — '*  The  star  of  your  |;od 
Chiun**  (Amos  v,  26).    Probably  the  fi^^re  of  a  star  was 
fixed  on  the  head  of  the  image  of  a  lalae  god.    Set 
Chiun. 

The,8t4]dy  of  the  stars  very  early  in  the  East  (ss 
eventually  in  the  West  likewise,  Caesar,  Be^  GaB,  ri. 
21)  led  to  star-worship  (Wisd.  xiii,  2) ;  in  fact,  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  Assyrians,  and  an- 
cient Arabians  was  nothing  else  than  astrolairy  (Mi»b- 
na,  Aboda  SarcL,  iv,  7),  although  at  first  this  relatioa  is 
not  so  apparent  (see  Wemsdorf,  De  Cuitu  Asirorvu 
[Gedan.  1746]).  Hence  the  Mosaic  law  sternly  wars- 
ed  the  Israelites  against  this  idolatry  (I>eut.  ir,  19; 
xvii,  8);  yet  they  at  length  (in  the  Asmian  period) 
fell  into  it  (1  Kings  x xiii,  5,  12;  Jer.  xiv,  18;  Exek. 
viii,  16 ;  Zeph.  i,  6).  The  account  given  of  it  by  M«i- 
monides  is  both  curious  and  instnictive.  **  In  the  dsrct 
of  Enos,  the  son  of  Seth,  the  sons  of  Adam  erred  with 
great  error,  and  their  error  was  this;  and  the  enamel 
of  the  wise  men  became  brutish,  and  Enos  htnuelf  was 
of  them  that  erred.  They  said,  *  Forasmuch  as  God 
hath  created  these  stars  and  spheres  to  govern  the 
worid,  and  hath  set  them  on  high,  and  imparted  hofwr 
unto  them,  and  they  are  ministers  that  minister  htfott 
him,  it  is  meet  that  men  should  laud  and  magni^r  and 
give  them  honor.* ...  So,  in  process  of  time,  the  giorkns 
and  fearful  Name  was  forgotten  out  of  the  mouth  of 
all  living,  and  out  of  their  knowledge,  and  they  aD> 
knowleilged  him  not.  .  •  .  And  the  priests,  and  smk 
like,  thought  there  was  no  God,  save  the  stars  and 
spheres,  for  whose  sake,  and  in  whose  likeness,  they 
made  their  images;  but  as  for  the  Bock  Everlasdi^ 
there  was  no  man  that  did  acknowledge  him  or  know 
him,  save  a  few  persons  in  the  worid,  as  Eno^  Meths> 
selab,  Noah,  Shem,  and  Heber ;  and  in  this  way  did  the 
world  walk  and  converse  till  that  pillar  of  the  worid, 
Abraham  our  father,  was  bom.**    See  Star-oaxxsl 

A  brief  allusion  to  a  few  modem  discoveries  mpect* 
ing  the  astral  bodies  may  not  be  nninteresting  herr. 
especially  their  inconceivable  extent.  AsrrooomMS  t^ 
us  that  the  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars  is  distant  (rom  m 
twenty  millions  of  millions  of  milra;  and  to  give  m 
some  idea  of  that  mighty  interval  they  tell  us  that  a 
cannon-ball  flying  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  miles  aa 
hour  would  not  readi  that  star  in  less  than  four  nSh 
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ton  flye  hondred  and  ninety  thousand  Tears:  and  that 
r  the  earth,  which  moves  with  the  velocity  of  more 
:han  a  million  and  a  half  miles  a  day,  were  to  be  hurled 
*rom  its  orbit,  and  to  take  the  same  rapid  flight  over 
bat  immenne  tract,  it  would  not  have  arrived  at  the 
«nnlnacioa  of  its  journey  after  taking  all  the  time 
irhich  has  elapsed  since  the  creation  of  the  worid.  The 
relocity  of  light  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  thou- 
land  miles  in  a  second  of  time;  so  that  in  coming  from 
I  fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude  it  would  take  from 
hree  to  twelve  years,  but  in  coming  from  one  of  the 
welfth  magnitude  it  would  be  four  thousand  years  be- 
are  the  light  reached  the  earth.  They  tell  us,  further, 
rbat  the  reason  of  every  man  must  dispose  him  %o  ad- 
nit,  that  every  star  is  probably  a  sun  irradiating  its 
»wn  system  of  worlds;  that  the  distance  between  one 
tar  and  another  may  be  presumed  to  be  as  great  as  the 
listaiioe  between  the  nearest  of  thfem  and  our  earth ;  and 
bat  their  instruments  enaUe  them  to  compute  not  less 
ban  one  hundred  millions  of  those  radiant  orbs.  But 
hat  number  may  form  but  an  insignificant  fraction  of 
he  whole ;  and  thus  our  earth  and  the  system  to  which 
t  belongs  may  bear  no  more  proportion  to  the  universe 
It  large  than  a  drop  of  water  or  a  particle  of  sand  to 
he  whole  terraqueous  globe.  (See  Nichols,  A  rckUect, 
>ftke  Heavens,)    See  Astronomy. 

STAR  IK  THE  East  {atniip  Iv  ry  AvaroKy^  Bfatt.  ii, 
!).  The  evangelist  in  the  passage  cited  (ii,  1-12)  re- 
ates  that  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  oiur  Lord  there 
»nae  wise  men  (magi)  from  the  East  to  Jerusalem  to 
nquire  after  the  newly  born  King  of  the  Jews  in  order 
hat  they  might  offer  him  presents  and  worship  him. 
V  star  which  they  had  seen  in  the  East  guided  them 
x>  the  house  where  the  infant  Messiah  was.  Having 
*ooae  into  his  presence,  they  presented  unto  him  gifts 
—gold  and  frankincense  and  myrrh.     See  Messiah. 

1.  Until  the  last  few  years  the  interpretation  of  this 
>henomenon  by  theologians  in  general  coincided*ln  the 
nain  with  that  which  would  be  given  to  it  by  any  per- 
ion  of  ordinary  intelligence  who  read  the  account  with 
iue  attention.  Some  supernatural  light  resembling  a 
»car  (perhaps  a  comet,  Origen,  CeU»  i,  58;  see  Ueyn, 
SendscAreib,  etc  [Brandenb.  1742] ;  opposed  by  Semler, 
BescAreib,  etc  [Halle,  1743];  replied  to  by  Heyn,  BrO' 
icAaf/vn,etc  [BerL  1743])  had  appeared  in  some  country 
possibly  Pen»ia)  far  to  the  east  of  Jerusalem  to  men 
who  were  versed  in  the  study  of  celestial  phenomena, 
»nveying  to  their  minds  a  supernatural  impulse  to  re- 
pair to  Jerusalem,  where  they  would  find  a  new-bom 
ling.  It  supposed  them  to  be  followers,  and  possibly 
priests,  of  the  Zend  religion,  whereby  they  were  led  to 
^xpect  a  Redeemer  in  the  person  of  the  Jewish  infanL 
It  all  events,  these  wise  men  were  Chaldiean  magu 
Daring  many  centuries,  the  magi  had  been  given  to 
:he  study  of  astronomy  and  had  corrupted  and  di^g- 
ired  their  scientific  knowledge  by  astrological  specula- 
ions  and  dreams.  A  conviction  had  long  been  spread 
iiroughout  the  East  that  about  the  commencement  of 
mi  sera  a  great  and  victorious  prince,  or  the  Messiah, 
iras  to  be  bom  (Lucan,  i,  629 ;  Sueton.  Cos,  88 ;  Seneca, 
Vo^.  C^tcestn.  i,  1 ;  Joseph  us,  War^  vi,  5,  8 ;  Ser\Mus,  A  d 
Virg,  £cL  ix,  47;  Justin,  xxxvii,  2;  Lamprid.  yl^.  Sec, 
12).  His  birth  was,  in  consequence  of  words  of  Sacred 
Scripture  (Numb,  xxiv,  17),  connected  with  the  appear- 
Mice  of  a  star.  Calculations  seem  to  have  led  the  as- 
rulogical  astronomers  of  Mesopotamia  to  fix  the  time 
or  the  advent  of  this  king  in  the  latter  days  of  Herod, 
md  the  place  in  the  land  of  Judaea  (see  Tacit,  ffist,  v, 
13 ;  Sueton.  Vesp,  iv).  On  arriving  at  Jerusalem,  after 
tiligent  inquiry  and  consultation  with  the  priests  and 
earned  men  who  could  naturally  best  inform  them, 
hey  were  directed  to  proceed  to  Bethlehem.  The  star 
which  they  had  seen  in  the  East  reappeared  to  them 
tnd  preceded  them  {irpoijytv  auTov^)^  until  it  took  up 
IS  station  over  the  place  where  the  young  child  was 
fittq  tX^wp  i<rrd&ij  ivdviit  oi  ffv  t6  vcudiov).  The 
chule  matter,  that  is,  was  supernatural ;  forming  a  por- 


tion of  that  divine  pre-arrangement  whereby,  in  his 
deep  humiliation  among  men,  the  child  Jesus  was  hon- 
ored and  acknowledged  by  the  Father  as  his  beloved 
Son  in  whom  he  was  well  pleased.  Thus  the  lowly 
shepherds  who  kept  their  nightly  watch  on  the  plains 
near  Bethlehem,  together  with  all  that  remained  of 
the  highest  and  best  philosophy  of  the  East,  are  alike 
the  partakers  and  the  witnesses  of  the  glory  of  him  who 
was  **.bom  in  the  dry  of  David,  a  Saviour  which  is 
Christ  the  Lord.^  Such  is  substantially  the  account 
which,  until  the  eariier  part  of  the  present  century, 
would  have  been  given  by  orthodox  divines  of  the  star 
of  the  magu  The  solid  learning  and  free  conjecture  of 
Christian  divines  have  combined  with  the  unfriepdly 
daring  of  infidelity  to  cast  difficulties  on  the  particulars 
involved  in  this  passage  of  Holy  Writ  Much  has  been 
written  by  friends  and  enemies  on  the  subject.  The 
extreme  rationalistic  view  is  given  by  Strauss  (Leben 
Jeattj  i,  249).    See  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  Latteriy,  however,  a  very  different  opinion  has 
gradually  become  prevalent  upon  the  subject.  The 
star  has  been  displaced  from  the  category  of  the  super- 
natural, and  has  been  referred  to  the  ordinary  astro- 
nomical phenomenon  of  a  conjunction  of  the  planets 
Jupiter  and  Saturn.  The  idea  originated  with  Kepler, 
who,  among  many  other  brilliant  but  untenable  fancies, 
supposed  that  if  he  could  identify  a  conjunction  of  the 
above-named  planets  with  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  he 
would  thereby  be  able  to  determine,  on  the  basis  of  cer- 
tainty, the  very  difficult  and  obscure  point  of  the  An- 
nus Domini.  Kepler's  suggestion  was  worked  out  by 
Dr.  Ideler  of  Berlin,  and  the  results  of  his  calculations 
certainly  do,  on  the  first  impression,  seem  to  show  a 
very  specious  accordance  with  the  phenomena  of  the 
star  in  question.  We  purpose,  then,  in  the  first  place, 
to  state  what  celestial  phenomena  did  occur  with  refer- 
ence to  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn  at  a  date  as- 
suredly not  very  distant  from  the  time  of  our  Saviour's 
birth,  and  then  to  examine  how  far  they  fulfil,  or  fail 
to  fulfil,  the  conditions  required  by  the  narrative  in 
Matthew.  (In  this  discussion  we  freely  use  the  mate- 
rials afforded  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  with  addi- 
tions fVom  other  sources.) 

In  the  month  of  May,  B.C  7,  a  conjunction  of  the 
planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn  occurred  not  far  from  the 
first  point  of  Aries,  the  planets  rising  in  Chaldtea  about 
three  and  a  half  hours  before  the  sun.  Kepler  made 
his  calculations  and  found  that  Jupiter  and  Saturn  were 
in  conjunction  in  the  constellation  Pisces  (a  fish  is  the 
astrological  SA'mbol  of  Judaea)  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
year  of  Rome  747,  and  were  joined  by  Mars  in  748.  It 
appears  that  Jupiter  and  Saturn  came  together  for  the 
first  time  on  May  20  in  the  twentieth  degree  of  the 
constellation  of  the  Fishes.  Jupiter  then  passed  by 
Saturn  towards  the  north.  About  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember they  were,  near  midnight,  both  in  opposition  to 
the  sun — Saturn  in  the  thirteenth,  Jupiter  in  the  fif- 
teenth degree — being  distant  from  each  other  about  a 
degree  and  a  half.  They  then  drew  nearer.  On  Oct.  27 
there  was  a  second  conjunction  in  the  sixteenth  degree, 
and  on  Nov.  12  there  took  place  a  third  conjunction  in 
the  fifteenth  degree  of  the  same  constellation.  In  the 
two  last  conjunctions  the  interval  between  the  planets 
amounted  to  no  more  than  a  degree,  so  that  to  the  un- 
assisted eye  the  rays  of  the  one  planet  were  absorbed 
in  those  of  the  other,  and  the  two  bodies  would  appear 
as  one.  The  two  planets  went  past  each  other  three 
times,  came  very  near  together,  and  showed  themselves 
all  night  long  for  months  in  conjunction  with  each  oth- 
er, as  if  they  would  never  separate  again. 

It  is  said  that  on  astrological  grounds  such  a  con- 
junction could  not  fail  to  excite  the  attention  of  men 
like  the  magi,  and  that  in  consequence  partly  of  their 
knowledge  of  Balaam's  prophecy,  and  partly  from  the 
uneasy  persuasion  then  said  to  be  prevalent  that  some 
great  one  was  to  be  bom  in  the  East,  these  magi  com- 
menced their  journey  to  Jerusalem.     Supposing  them 
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lo  have  set  oot  at  the  end  of  May,  B.C  7,  upon  a  Jour- 
ney for  which  the  circunMtanoes  will  be  seen  to  require 
at  least  seven  months,  the  planets  were  obeerv^  to 
separate  slowly  until  the  end  of  July,  when,  their  mo- 
tions becoming  retrogradei  they  again  came  into  con- 
junction by  the  end  of  September.  At  that  time  there 
can  be  no  doubt  Jupiter  would  present  to  astronomers, 
especially  in  so  clear  an  atmosphere,  a  magnificent  spec- 
tacle. It  was  then  at  its  most  brilliant  apparition,  for 
it  was  at  its  nearest  approach  both  to  the  sun  and  to 
the  earth.  Not  far  from  it  would  be  seen  its  duller  and 
much  less  conspicuous  companion,  Saturn.  This  glori- 
ous spectacle  continued  almost  unaltered  for  several 
days,  when  the  planets  again  slowly  separated,  then 
came  to  a  halt,  when,  by  reassuming  a  direct  motion, 
Jupiter  again  approached  to  a  conjunction  for  the  third 
time  with  Saturn  just  as  the  magi  may  be  supposed  to 
have  entered  the  holy  city.  To  complete  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  tale,  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  sunset 
the  two  planets  might  be  seen  from  Jerusalem,  banging, 
as  it  were,  in  the  meridian,  and  suspended  over  Bethle- 
hem in  the  distance.  These  celestial  phenomena  thus 
described  are,  it  will  be  seen,  beyond  the  reach  of  qne»> 
tion,  and  at  the  first  impression  they  assuredly  appear 
to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  star  of  the  magu 

The  first  circumstance  which  created  a  suspicion  to 
the  contrary  arose  from  an  exaggeration,  unaccounta- 
ble for  any  man  having  a  claim  to  be  ranked  among  as- 
tronomers, on  the  part  of  Dr.  Ideler  himself,  who  de- 
scribed the  two  planets  as  wearing  the  appearance  of 
one  bright  but  difTused  light  to  per»on$  having  weak 
eyet  (ii,  407).  Not  only  is  thu  imperfect  eyesight  in- 
flicted upon  the  magi,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  had 
they  possessed  any  remains  of  eyesight  at  all  they 
could  not  have  failed  to  see,  not  a  single  star,  but  two 
planets  at  the  very  considerable  distance  of  double  the 
moon's  apparent  diameter.  Had  they  been  even  twen- 
ty times  closer,  the  duplicity  of  the  two  stars  must 
have  been  apparent;  Saturn,  moreover,  rather  confusing 
than  adding  to  the  brilliance  of  his  companion.  This 
forced  blending  of  the  two  lights  into  one  by  Dr.  Ideler 
was  still  further  improved  by  dean  Alford  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  very  valuable  and  suggestive  Greek  Tes- 
tament, who,  indeed,  restores  ordinary  sight  to  the  magi, 
but  represents  the  planets  as  forming  a  single  star  of 
surpassing  brightness,  although  they  were  certainly  at 
more  than  double  the  distance  of  the  sun*8  apparent 
diameter.  Exaggerations  of  this  description  induced 
the  Rev.  Charles  Pritchard,  honorable  secretary  of  the 
Boyal  Astronomical  Society  (in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Roy- 
al Astronomical  Society,  vol.  xxv),  to  undertake  the 
very  formidable  labor  of  calculating  afresh  an  ephemeris 
of  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn  and  of  the  sun  from 
May  to  December,  RC  7.  The  result  was  to  confirm 
the  fact  of  there  being  three  conjunctions  during  the 
above  period,  though  siimewhat  to  modify  the  dates  as- 
signed to  thero  by  Dr.  Ideler.  Similar  results,  also,  have 
b^n  obtained  by  Encke,  and  a  December  conjunction 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  astronomer  royal.  No  celes- 
tial phenomena,  therefore,  of  ancient  date  are  so  cer- 
tainly ascertained  as  the  conjunctions  in  question. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  examine  to  what  extent,  or, 
as  it  will  be  seen,  to  how  slight  an  extent,  the  De- 
cember conjunction  fulfils  the  conditions  of  the  narra- 
tive of  Matthew.  We  can  hardly  avoid  a  feeling  of 
regret  at  the  dissipation  of  so  fascinating  an  illusion; 
but  we  are  in  quest  of  the  truth  rather  than  of  a  pict- 
ure, however  beautifuL 

(a,)  We  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  any  S3rstem  of 
astrology  as  held  by  the  magi  in  question;  but  sup- 
posing that  some  system  did  exist,  it  nevertheless  is 
inconceivable  that  solely  on  the  ground  of  astrological 
reasons  men  would  be  induced  to  undertake  a  seven 
months'  journey.  As  to  the  widely  spread  and  preva- 
lent expectation  of  some  powerful  personage  about  to 
show  himself  in  the  East,  the  fact  of  its  existence  de- 
pends on  the  testimony  of  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  Jo- 


sephua.  But  it  ought  to  be  very  carefullj  obstrnA 
that  all  these  writers  speak  of  this  expecftion  as  afi^ 
ing  to  Vespasian,  in  A.D.  69,  which  date  was  aevestj- 
five  years,  or  two  generations,  after  the  coojnnciiam  ia 
question  I  The  well-known  and  often-quoted  words  cf 
Tacitus  are,  **  eo  ipso  tempore;**  of  Saetoniua,  ^eo  ten- 
pore;**  of  Joeephus,  "card  rvv  matpw  iK^ropf  afi 
pointing  to  A.D.  69,  and  not  to  B^C  7.  ScemiE,  thes. 
that  these  writers  refer  to  no  general  unrny  expecta- 
tion as  prevailing  in  B.C  7,  it  can  have  formed  no  ns- 
son  for  the  departure  of  the  magi  FurthenDore,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  in  the  Februaxr  of  RC  66  (Pritchsii 
in  Transactiom  of  the  Royal  Astronoaiical  SockCy,  Td. 
xxv),  a  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Satuni  oceuned  ia 
the  constellation  of  Pisces,  doaer  than  the  one  oa  Dk. 
4,  RC  7.  If,  therefore,  astrological  reaaooa  akwe  ta- 
pelled  the  magi  to  journey  to  Jeroaalem  in  the  hntr 
instance,  similar  considerations  would  hare  iopdkd 
their  fathers  to  take  the  same  journey  fifty-nioe  jcsn 
before. 

(&.)  But  even  supposing  the  magi  did  undertake  tk« 
journey  at  the  time  in  question,  it  aeems  impossflw 
that  the  conjunction  of  December,  BwC  7,  can  on  say 
reasonable  grounds  be  considered  aa  fulfilling  the  eoa- 
ditions  in  Matt,  ii,  9.    The  circumstances  are  as  folk'irf : 
On  Dec  4  the  sun  set  at  Jerusalem  at  5  P.  M.    Soppce- 
ing  the  magi  to  have  then  commenced  their  jommer  to 
Bethlehem,  they  would  first  see  Jupiter  and  Ins  daJ 
and  somewhat  distant  companion  one  and  a  half  boar 
distant  from  the  meridian  in  a  south-east  direccioa,  isd 
decidedly  to  the  east  of  Bethlehem.     By  the  time  thev 
came  to  RacheVs  tomb  (see  Robinson,  BibL  ASes.  ii  36^ 
the  planets  would  be  due  south  of  them  on  the  meri^ 
ian,  and  no  longer  over  the  hill  of  Bethlehem  (see  tht 
maps  of  Van  de  Yelde  and  of  Tobler),  for  that  viBafee 
(see  Robinson,  as  above)  bears  from  Rachel's  looib  :^ 
!P  £.+80  declen8ion  =  &  18^  E.     The  road  then  takn 
a  turn  to  the  east,  and  ascends  the  hil]  near  to  its  vrai- 
em  extremity ;  the  planets,  therefore,  would  now  be  & 
their  right  hands,  and  a  little  bekimd  them  :  the  **  tur' 
therefore,  ceased  altogether  to  go  **  before  them"  as  s 
guide.    Arrived  on  the  hill  and  in  the  Tillage,  it  be- 
came ph3rsically  impossible  for  the  star  lo  stand  over 
any  house  whatever  dose  to  them,  seeing  that  it  was 
now  visible  far  away  beyond  the  hill  to  the  west,  aad 
far  <^  in  the  heavens  at  an  altitude  of  57^.    A^  they  ad- 
vanced, the  star  would  of  necessity  recede,  and  oader  m 
circumstances  could  it  be  said  to  stand  **  over*'  (tv*- 
vw)  any  house,  unless  at  the  distance  of  miles  inn 
the  place  where  they  were.    Thus  the  two  bcaferiT 
bodies  altogether  fail  to  fulfil  either  of  the  cooditicas 
implied  in  the  words  wpoiiyfv  aimvc  or  Ivrod^  in" 
v«tf.   A  star,  if  vertical,  would  appear  to  atand  over  any 
house  or  object  to  which  a  spectator  might  chance  to 
be  near;  but  a  star  at  an  altitude  of  57^  could  appear  ts 
stand  over  no  house  or  object  in  the  inusediatc  acigb- 
bwhood  of  the  observer.    It  is  scarcely  neoeaaaiy  to  add 
that  if  the  magi  had  left  the  Jaffa  Gate  before  snaso, 
they  would  not  have  seen  the  planeu  at  the  oatsK; 
and  if  they  had  left  Jerusalem  later,  the  '^stai^  wtM^ 
have  been  a  more  useless  guide  than  before. .  Thus  the 
beautiful  phantasm  of  Kepler  and  Ideler  which  has  fist- 
cinated  so  many  writers  vanishes  befbte  the  mote  per> 
feet  daylight  of  investigation,  so  far  as  it  is  propused  Ut 
an  exfUanation  of  the  guidance  to  Bethlehem.   The  as- 
tronomical phenomena,  however,  may  have  incited  thea 
in  part  to  their  visit  to  Judsoa. 

Kepler's  ideas  may  be  f«>und  in  the  esaay  J>e  Jem 
Christi  Servaiorit  No$tri  Vero  Amto  A'otattM,  and 
more  fully  in  De  Vero  Atmo  quo  .£iertm»  Dei  FSia» 
HumanoM  Saiuram  AuumptU  (Franki.  1614).  His 
view  was  taken  up  and  presented  with  approbacioo  ts 
the  literary  world  by  a  learned  prelate  of  the  LnAberm 
Churoh,  bishop  MUnter  {Der  Stem  der  Weiiem  [Copenb. 
1827]).  It  also  gained  approval  from  the  eeletoted  a>- 
tronomer  Schubert,  of  Petersburg  ( IVrsMdbe  Sckri^ 
ten  [Stuttg.  1823J).    The  learned  and  accorate  Id^r 
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JcmSk  der  Chnmchgie^  ii,  899  sq.)  reviewed  the  en- 
re  subject  and  fugnitied  his  agreement.  Hase  and  De 
'ette,  however,  have  stated  objections.  A  recent  writ- 
er conaiderabte  merit,  Wieseler  {Chronolog,  Synop.  der 
Evcutgelien  [  Hamb.  1848]),  has  applied  this  theory  of 
epler's  in  conjunction  with  a  discovery  that  he  has 
ade  from  some  Chinese  astronomical  tables,  which 
low  that  in  the  year  of  Rome  750  a  comet  appeared  in 
le  heavens  and  was  visible  for  seventy  days.  Wiese- 
Ks  opinion  is  that  the  conjunction  (»f  the  planets  ex- 
ted  and  fixed  the  attention  of  the  magi,  but  that  their 
liding-star  was  the  comet.  A  modem  writer  of  great 
nlity  (Dr.  Wordsworth)  has  suggested  the  antithesis 
Kepler*s  specuUtion  regarding  the  star  of  the  magi, 
iz.  that  the  star  was  visible  to  the  magi  alone.  It  is 
.fficult  to  see  what  is  gained  or  expUined  by  the  hy- 
ithesis.  The  song  of  the  multitude  of  the  heavenly 
»st  was  published  abroad  in  Bethlehem,  the  journey 
^  the  magi  thither  was  no  secret  whispered  in  a  comer. 
Thy,  then,  should  the  heaVenly  light,  standing  as  a 
eaoon  of  glory  over  the  place  where  the  young  child 
as,  be  concealed  from  all  eyes  but  theirs,  and  form  no 
trt  in  that  series  of  wonders  which  the  Virgin  Mother 
ept  and  pondered  in  her  heart?  A  writer  in  the  Jounu 
fSac  Lit,  April,  1857,  argues  that  the  magi  found  tlie 
ifant  Christ  at  Nazareth,  not  at  Bethlehem ;  but  this 
I  opposed  to  the  indications  of  the  narrative.     See 
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The  works  which  have  been  written  on  the  subject 
re  referred  to  by  Walch,  Bibliotfu  TheoL  ii,  422  sq. ; 
'hieas,  Krit,  Comment,  ii,  350  sq.;  Volbeding,  Index 
*toffrfimmatiim,  p.  14;  Eisner,  in  the  Symb,  Liter,  Brem, 
,  ii,  42  sq.  Additional  monographs  to  those  there  or 
bove  cited  are  the  following :  Reccard,  De  SteUa  quce 
^(tgit  ApparuU  (Regiom.  1766);  Kepler,  Die  Weiten 
\MM  d.  Orient,  in  the  RinteUck,  A  meiff.  1770,  p.  4 ;  Sommel, 
Oe  Steila  /iati  Regis  Jadaor,  (Lond.  1771) ;  Yelthusen, 
>r  Stern  d.  Wei$en  (Hamb.  1783);  Thiess,  Die  Magier 
utd  ikr  Stem  (ibid.  1790) ;  Anger,  Der  Stem  d,  Weisen 
Leips.  1847) ;  Trench,  Star  of  tM  (Kite  Men  (Lond. 
850).     See  Maol 

STAR,  GoLDBN,  in  the  Greek  Church,  is  an  instru- 
nent  used  by  the  Greeks  in  the  liturgy,  and  is  a  star  of 
•recious  metal  surmounted  by  a  cross,  which  is  placed 
<n  the  paten  to  cover  the  host  and  support  a  veil  from 
nutact  with  the  eucharist.  It  recalls  the  mystic  star 
f  the  magi,  and  is  called  the  Asteriscus.  In  the  Latin 
yburch  it  is  a  vessel  for  the  exhibition  of  the  host  at 
he  communion  of  the  pope  on  Easter-day.  One  with 
welve  rays  is  used  to  cover  the  paten  when  carried  by 
he  cardinal -deacon  to  communicate  the  eucharist  to 
he  pope.— Walcott,  Sac,  A  rckaoL  s.  v. 

Starck,  Johann  August,  a  German  Cryptocath- 
lie,  was  bom  in  1741,  at  S<*.hwerin,  where  his  father 
f9A  preacher,  and  studied  theology  at  Gottingen,  at  the 
ime  time  entering  zealously  the  order  of  Freemasons 
here.  After  a  visit  of  several  years  at  St.  Petersburg, 
le  travelled,  in  1765,  over  England,  and  finally  went  to 
^aris,  but  retumed  in  1768  to  St.  Petersburg.  In  1769 
te  was  appointed  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at 
Cdnigsberg,  and  for  several  years  served  as  court- 
ffttcher,  becoming  professor  and  doctor  of  theology  in 
776.  He  afterwards  fell  into  disrepute  as  unorthodox, 
0  consequence  of  several  publications  (for  which  see 
Itfzog,  Re(tl'Encyldop,  s.  v.),  and  after  becoming  suc- 
•Mively  professor  of  philosophy  at  Mitau  (1777)  and 
Mrt-preacher  at  Darmstadt  (1781),  he  finally  adopted 
btntn  Catholic  associations,  and  died  in  1816,  with  the 
fiparatus  for  the  celebration  of  the  mass  in  his  house. 

Starok,  Johann  Friedrich,  a  German  theologi- 
jMas  bom  Oct.  10, 1680,  at  Tlildesheim, studied  tbeol- 
V  it  Giessen,  was  appointed  in  1715  as  pastor  of  Frank- 
fit-on-the-Main,  and  died  July  17, 1756.    He  is  widely 

fe9wn  through  his  T&glichea  Handhuch  inguten  und  bdsen 
gen  (Frankf.  1727;  48th  ed.  1870)  and  Morgen-  und 
^^^o^dmdadUen/rommer  Chrixten  (nifaUe  Tage  im  Jahre 
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(9th  ed.  1862).  He  also  published  other  devotional  books^ 
and  Commentariiu  in  Prophetam  Ezechielem  (Frankf. 
1731).  See  Theol,  Univeraal'Lexikonj  »,  v, ;  Zuchold, 
BiU.  TheoL  ii,  1256  sq.;  Fttrst,  Bibl,  Jud,  iii,  878;  Winer, 
Handbuck  der  theoL  Literatur,  i,  220;  ii,  890,  893,  788; 
Koch,  Gesch,  d,  deutsch,  Kirchenliedes,  iv,  543  sq.    (R  P.) 

Star-gamer  (D'^Saisn  mh,  Isa.  xlvii,  13),  an  astro- 
nomical observer,  for  which  the  Chaldseans  were  famous. 
See  AsTBONOMY.  In  Dan.  ii,  27 ;  iv,  7 ;  v,  7, 1 1,  the  pro- 
fessed astrologers  or  calculators  of  nativities  {Oazerin', 
Chald.  1^?J J,  "  soothsayers")  are  named.  (The  term 
there  rendered  **  astrologers,**  S'^B^K,  a$h$haphim\ 
means  confet^urers  only.)  Diodorus  Siculus  (ii,  30,  31) 
8a\'8  of  the  Chaldieans,  ^  They  assert  that  the  greatest 
attention  is  given  to  the  five  stars  called  planets,  which 
they  name  interpreters;  so  called  because,  while  the 
other  stars  have  a  fixed  path,  they  alone,  by  forming 
their  own  course,  show  what  things  will  come  to  pass, 
thus  interpreting  to  men  the  will  of  the  gods;  for  to 
those  who  study  them  carefully  they  foretell  events, 
partly  by  their  rising,  partly  by  their  seuing,  and  also 
by  their  color.  Sometimes  they  show  heavy  winds,  at 
others  rains,  at  others  excess  of  heat.  The  appearance 
of  comets,  eclipses  of  the  sun,  earthquakes,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, anything  extraordinary,  has,  in  their  opinion,  an 
injurious  or  beneficial  effect,  not  only  on  nations  and 
countries,  but  kings  and  even  common  individuals;  and 
they  consider  that  those  stars  contribute  very  much  of 
good  or  of  ill  in  relation  to  the  births  of  men ;  and  in 
consequence  of  the  nature  of  these  things,  and  of  the 
study  of  the  stars,  they  think  they  know  accurately  the 
events  that  befall  mortals.**  Comets  were,  for  the  most 
part,  considered  heralds  of  evil  tidings  (Josephus,  Wary 
vi,  5, 3).  The  Orientals  of  the  present  day  hold  astrology 
in  honor  (Niebiihr.  BetL  p.  120),  and  stipendiary  astnd- 
ogers  form  a  part  of  their  court  (Kiimpfer,  A  nusn,  p.  57, 
82).    See  Astrology. 

Stark,  Andre'W',  LL.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was 
bom  in  the  parish  of  Slamannan,  County  of  Stiriing,  Scot- 
land, Aug.  8, 1791,  of  pious  parents  in  easy  circumstances. 
At  a  very  early  age  Andrew  manifested  a  love  of  study . 
he  received  his  first  instmctions  in  Latin  in  his  own 
parish  school,  but  was  soon  transferred  to  the  grammar- 
school  at  Falkirk,  and  afterwards  to  a  school  at  Denny 
Loanhead.  In  the  beginning  of  1805  he  entered  the  Uni* 
versity  of  Glasgow,  which  he  attended  for  six  successive 
winters,  graduating  in  April,  1811,  with  the  degree  of 
A.M.  After  leaving  the  university  he  taught  a  public 
school  near  Falkirk  with  great  success  for  upwards  of 
two  years.  He  pursued  his  theological  studies  at  the 
seminary  in  Edinburgh,  then  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Rev.  Prof.  Paxton.  Upon  leaving  the  seminary 
he  went  to  I»ndon  (Chelsea),  where  he  engaged  as  a 
classical  teacher  in  a  boarding-school,  under  the  Rev. 
Weeden  Butler,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Capt.  Frederick  Marryat,  the  distinguished  novelist,  was 
one  of  his  pupils.  Providential  circumstances  and  care- 
ful reflection  directed  him  to  the  ministry,  and  he  was 
soon  licensed  by  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh. 
His  first  sermon  was  preached  Oct,  26, 1817,  in  the  pul- 
pit of  his  cousin,  Rev.  Dr.  Stark,  of  Denny  Loanhead ; 
and  it  was  a  singular  coincidence  that  he  preached  for 
the  last  time  in  his  life  in  the  same  pulpiu  His  first 
settlement  as  pa?»tor  was  over  the  congregation  of  South 
Shields,  Sept.  16,  1818;  but  after  a  few  months  he  re- 
signed, and  the  Presbytery  reluctantly  dissolved  the 
pastoral  relation,  June  14, 1819.  For  a  year  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir  Frederick 
Vane.  In  June,  1820,  he  proceeded  once  more  to  London, 
and  near  the  end  of  August  embarked  for  New  York, 
where  he  arrived  Oct.  6.  He  came  to  this  country 
without  any  fixed  purpose  as  to  employment,  willing  to 
teach  or  preach  as  Providence  might  seem  to  direct. 
For  a  year  he  preached  occasionally,  and  superintended 
the  studies  of  two  or  three  boys,  the  sons  of  wealthy 
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gentlemen  in  the  dty  of  New  Toric  Dr.  Mason,  who 
WM  then  prendeot  of  Dickinson  College,  propoeed  to 
him  to  become  a  professor  in  that  institution,  and  be 
was  not  disinclined  to  listen  to  this  proposal;  but  just  at 
I  his  time  circumstances  occurred  which  led  him  to  de- 
vote his  life  wholly  to  the  ministry.  The  Associate 
Presbyterian  Church  (then  in  Nassau  Street,  afterwards 
in  Grand  Street,  and  now  in  Thirty-fourth  Street)  in  the 
dty  of  New  York,  which  had  lately  lost  its  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Hamilton,  invited  Mr.  Stark  at  first  to  be- 
come their  stated  supply,  and  soon  to  become  their  pas- 
tor, and  he  was  installed  in  the  early  part  of  May,  1822. 
Under  his  care  the  Church  grew,  by  gradual  and  health- 
ful accessions,  and  became  distinguished  for  its  stability. 
He  was  honored  with  the  degree  of  LXi.D.  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  about  the  year  1844  or  1845.  Dr.  Stark 
labored  incessantly  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare 
of  his  people ;  many  sought  his  coimsel  and  advice  in 
their  worldly  affiurs,  and  some  who  became  wealthy  at- 
tributed their  success  to  his  Judidous  advice  and  assist- 
ance. He  secured  both  the  respect  and  love  of  his  peo- 
ple, who  on  many  occasions  manifested  their  high  regard 
for  him  by  the  most  delicate  and  kindly  acts.  Dr.  Stark 
bad  naturally  a  good  constitution,  but  it  had  been  greatly 
impaired  by  a  violent  fever  in  London  before  he  came  to 
the  United  States.  At  length  he  became  so  enfeebled 
that  his  physician  urged  him  to  make  a  visit  to  his  na- 
tive country,  and  accordingly  he  embarked  for  England 
July  8, 1849.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Scotland  his  symp- 
toms became  much  more  unfavorable,  and  he  died  Sept. 
18, 1849,  at  Denny  Loanhead,  in  the  house  of  his  cousin, 
the  Kev.  Dr.  Stark.  His  remains  were  brought  to  New 
York,  and  interred  in  Greenwood  Cemetery.  In  person 
Dr.  Stark  was  of  medium  height,  and  of  symmetrical  and 
graceful  proportion ;  his  high  forehead  and  dark  piercing 
eyes  indicated  a  mind  of  more  than  ordinary  power.  In 
manner  he  was  dignified  and  courteous,  yet  pleasing  and 
affable.  To  a  stranger  he  might  seem  distant  and  re- 
served, but  those  who  knew  him  well  and  had  his  con- 
fidence found  him  frank  and  cordial.  He  never  professed 
what  he  did  not  feel,  and  abhorred  hypocrisy  and  shams 
in  all  their  forms.  As  a  scholar  he  had  few  superiors. 
In  the  classics,  in  history,  theolog}%  philosophy,  and  in 
general  literature,  he  was  competent  to  till  the  chair  of 
a  professor.  Such  was  his  familiarity  with  Homer's 
Iliad  that  he  was  heard  to  say  that  if  the  last  copy  of 
it  were  lost  from  the  world,  he  thought  he  could  repro- 
duce it  without  much  difficulty.  As  a  preacher  he  was 
not  an  orator,  in  the  popular  sense,  yet  he  had  the  power 
of  securing  the  attention  of  his  hearers.  He  made  most 
careful  preparation ;  in  early  life  he  wrote  out  his  ser- 
mons in  full,  and  committed  them  to  memory;  but  later 
he  usually  wrote  very  full  outlines  of  his  sermons,  study- 
ing his  subject  with  great  care,  rendering  it  both  instruc- 
tive and  interesting.  In  expositor}'  preaching  he  had 
few  equals.  His  correct  learning  and  superior  culture, 
his  extensive  and  varied  knowledge  of  literature,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  enabled  him  to  illustrate  and  en- 
force the  truths  which  he  proclaimed  with  peculiar  apt- 
ness, beauty,  and  power.  His  preaching  was  calculated 
to  awaken  sinners  to  thonghtfulnees,  and  make  enlight- 
ened and  stable  Christians;  his  manner  in  the  pulpit 
was  solemn  and  impressive ;  his  fervor  and  unction  con- 
vinced every  hearer  that  he  magnified  his  office  and  felt 
what  he  uttered.  As  a  pastor  he  was  conscientiously 
faithful,  and  watched  with  tender  care  the  flock  over 
which  God  had  placed  him  as  overseer.  He  was  prompt 
in  all  his  engagements,  and  never  failed  to  fulfil  an  ap- 
pointment. He  was  more  frequently  seen  in  the  homes 
of  the  poor  than  in  the  mansions  of  the  rich ;  he  formed 
his  estimate  of  men  not  bv  their  wealth  or  rank,  but  by 
their  worth,  and  espedally  by  their  piety.  The  worthy 
poor  and  the  distressed  found  in  him  a  tender  sympathy 
and  a  firm  friend.  He  was  generous,  but  unostentatious 
in  his  charities,  keeping  his  benefactions  a  profound  se- 
cret. His  whole  life,  public  and  private,  was  in  keeping 
with  his  high  calling ;  he  was  a  living  epistle  known 


and  read  of  all  men,  a  noble  Christian  gcotkiiiaii,  ani  t 
faithful  ambassador  for  Chriat.  Dr.  Stark  was  manki 
May  8,  1823,  to  Ellen,  daughter  <^  Jobn  and  Mar 
McKie,  of  New  York.  They  had  five  duUieii— tkree 
daughters  and  two  aona.  The  ekleat  aoo,  John  M^vn 
graduated  at  Union  College  in  1849,  and  tuhetqaessh 
at  the  New  York  College  of  Phyniriana  azKi  Surgcoift. 
and  had  the  position  of  surgeon  nnder  the  govenam 
in  the  late  war  of  the  Rebellion ;  the  eldest  daughter  ii 
married  to  the  Rev.  Andrew  Shiland.  Dr.  Staric  vs 
an  ornate  and  instructive  writer,  and,  when  be  cb«c, 
both  sharp  and  racy.  Some  of  his  prodnctioDS  aiav  k 
mentioned:  Charitable  Exeriion*  am,  Evidtntt  efa Gn- 
cious  State,  a  sermon : — A  Metrical  Verwitm  of  tie  Pmim 
of  Daxid  D^mii&d: — A  BioffrapkyqfBer.JameiWkiitf 
prefixed  to  the  Sermoiu  of  the  latter : — A  Leetwn  m 
Marriage: — Remarkt  on  a  Pampkiet  bjf  the  AuoaeSt 
Pretb^ety  of  Albany ,  m  a  Letter  to  ike  Asaodate  Cos- 
gregation  of  Grand  Streei : — A  Bitfory  of  the  Seermt% 
published  in  the  Ateoeiate  Pre^tfteriam  Magmiki,u 
which  publication  he  contributed  lar;ge1y,     (W,  P.&) 

Stark,  Heimloh  Benedict,  prokamm  of  OricHd 
languages  at  Leipnc,  was  bom  in  1672,  and  died  Jaly  IS, 
1727.  He  wrote,  P^^i^?  ^IX,  Lvx  Gramwatiem  Hebim- 
cm  ex  Clariu,  hvju$  Ltngum  Luwivnbm*,  etc.  (3d  ed.  ligL 
1705,  and  often;  last  ed.  by  Boeseck,  1764) : — Lwx  Ae- 
centvationis  H^fraicm  (ibid.  1707) : — Jiebrai»mi  Eh^m^ 
gici  (ibid.  1709) : — Nota  SeUcta  in  Loco  Lhibia  ac  I.^pA 
Pent^  Jo$^  etc.  (ibid.  1714).  See  Ftlrst,  BibL  J«d  ti 
878;  Winer,  ffandbuch  der  tkeoL  Ltteratmr^  i,  lid.  ISi^ 
240,  268;  u,  788;  Steinachneider,  BAUosfr,  ffaadSbvk 
p.  186.     (R  P.) 

Stark,  Jedediah  Lathrop,  a  Datch  Reftrwi 

minister,  was  bom  at  New  London,  (^onn.,  Mandi  6»  ITS. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Brown  University  io  the  dim  tf 
1818.  He  spent  two  yean  in  theological  atody,  mbl 
in  the  autnmn  of  1820  was  ordained  pastor  of  tlK  Wot 
Parish  Church  (Congregational)  in  B^itlcboroogh^Tu 
where  he  preached  for  fourteen  yean  (1820-34%  axW 
then  removed  to  Buel,  N.  Y.,  and  was  ftastor  of  a  Qhmii 
in  that  place  eight  years  (1834-42).  In  1842  he  acxrpi- 
ed  an  invitation  to  become  the  minif^er  of  the  Darc^ 
Reformed  (Jhurch  in  Mohawk,  N.  Y.,  where  he  revaiimi 
sixteen  years  (1842-58).  The  last  four  years  of  hi>  £^ 
he  was  unable  to  perform  much  ministerial  ttrvite  ca 
account  of  ill-health.  He  died  at  Mohawk,  N.  Y.,  Od. 
18, 1862.     (J.  a  S.) 

Stark,  Mark  7.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bm 

at  Dunfermline,  Scotland,  Nov.  9,  1799.  He  was  tie- 
cated  at  Essex,  England,  graduated  at  Glargow  Uairfi^ 
sity  in  1821,  studied  theology  at  the  same  univeiHtT. 
was  licensed  by  Glasgow  Presbytery  of  the  Xatkr^ 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  afterwards  travelled  tm  tka 
Continent  and  extended  his  studies,  attending  kctam 
at  the  University  of  France  as  well  as  at  Berlin.  Is 
1833  he  emigrated  to  Canada,  and  was  sooo  after  in- 
stalled as  pastor  of  the  congregations  at  Ancw»tej  a^ 
Dundas.  He  occupied  the  moderator's  chair  of  the  l»$ 
synod  held  before  the  diviaon  of  the  Church  in  Canada, 
and  of  the  first  Free  Church  Synod  in  Kingston  in  1844 
In  1861,  when  the  ^  union''  of  the  choirhes  of  Cniadi 
was  consummated,  it  met  with  his  hearty  approvaL  la 
1862,  on  account  of  infirm  health,  he  resigned  h\»  diafigit. 
and  died  Jan.  24, 1866.  SeeWil8on,Pres&.//»f/.j;w«0c^ 
1867,  p.  483. 

Starke,  Chribtoph,  a  German  divine,  was  bsci 
March  21, 1684,  at  Freienwalde,  and  died  Dec  \%  174i 
as  pastor  primarius  at  Driesen,  in  the  Netimark.  fie  k 
best  known  as  the  editor  of  Synopsig  BibUotkertr  £xr- 
ffeticte  inV,ei  N.  Testamenttim  (1788-41, 9  vcfe.:  repeb- 
lished  at  Berlin  1865-68).  See  TkeoL  Unirerwal'Le^ 
s.  V. ;  FUrst,  BibL  JwL  iii,  378 ;  Winer,  BamdL  der  ffaik 
LUeratur,  i,  186 ;  u,  788.     (B.  P.) 

Starkodder,  in  Norse  mytb<Jogy,  was  a  vuomatavm 
giant  of  Danish  race  who  ia  aaid  to  have  had  ia^ 
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He  became  celebrated  throaghout  the  world 
D  acoocmt  of  hia  Titanic  deeds,  and  lived  to  the  age  of 
50 


Starobradtzl  n  the  official  name  of  a  numeroos 
lass  of  Russian  dissenters  who  called  themselves  JStaro' 
ertzL     See  RussiAU  Sects,  §  i,  4. 

Starr,  Chaxles,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
»pal  Church,  was  recommended  and  admitted  into  the 
Oneida  Conference,  September,  1884.  He  continued  in 
he  active  ministry  until  his  superannuation,  about 
860.  He  was  killed  by  the  cars  being  thrown  from 
be  track  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  March  28, 
865.  He  served  once  as  delegate  to  the  General  Con- 
irence.  Mr.  Starr  was  a  preacher  of  more  than  ordi- 
ary  gifts,  and  very  successful  in  winning  souls  to 
^irist.     See  Mimtet  of  A  rmual  Conferences,  1865,  p.  69. 

Starr,  Frederlok,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
om  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  28,  1826.  He  was  con- 
«rted  when  ten  years  of  age;  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
ege  in  1846,  and*  at  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Au- 
burn, N.  Y.,  in  1849.  Early  in  1850  he  turned  his  steps 
restward,  and,  under  Dr.  Bullard,  began  his  labors  as  a 
ity  missionary  in  St.  Louis;  was  ordained  and  installed 
►V*  Lexington  Presbytery  as  pastor  of  the  Church  in 
Veston,  Mo.,  Nov.  17,  1850.  While  in  Weston  the 
[uestion  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  be- 
^  to  be  agitated.  On  a  visit  to  Auburn  he  took  oo- 
asion  to  lay  Ihe  facts  in  his  possession,  on  this  question, 
lefore  the  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Seward  and  afterwards  before 
lorace  Greeley,  but  these  gentlemen  regarded  them 
^  as  idle  tales."  Mr.  Greeley,  however,  admitted  into  the 
»lumns  of  his  paper  (the  Tribune)  two  articles  which 
tfr.  Starr  wrote  on  this  subject  In  1868  Surr  wrote 
I  pamphlet  styled  Letters  for  the  People  on  the  Present 
Vritisj  which  his  father  had  privately  printed,  and 
ooailed  from  New  York  to  all  the  foremost  men  and 
lewspapers  of  the  country.  The  aspect  of  the  political 
heavens  was  becoming  day  by  day  more  and  more 
threatening.  The  Missouri  Compromise  was  repealed 
May  25,  1854.  The  Platte  County  Self-defensive  As- 
lociationf  composed  chiefly  of  planters,  was  formed  for 
;he  purpose  of  banishing  fn>m  Weston  and  the  whole 
luRounding  country  all  the  open  and  suspected  friends 
)f  freedom.  Another  association  was  soon  formed  and 
aUled  the  Blue  Lodge,  the  sole  reliance  of  which  was 
ipon  deeds  of  violence.  The  elders  of  his  Church  now 
idvised  him  to  leave  the  city,  and  he  and  his  family 
eft  f«»r  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  ho  arrived  in  the  spring 
)f  1855.  He  now  took  charge  of  the  interests  of  the 
Western  Educational  Society,  and  to  him  the  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary  is  indebted  for  a  very  large  share 
tf  its  endowments  and  popularity.  In  June,  1862,  he 
resigned  this  agency  and  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. ;  in  April,  1865,  he  became 
Mstor  of  the  North  Presbyterian  Church,  Su  Louis, 
VIo.  Hedied  Jan.8, 1867.  Mr.  Starr  was  characterized 
)y  his  strong  conviction  of  principle  and  duty.  He 
irss  thorough,  feariess,  untiring,  and  large-hearted, 
fee  Plumlev,  Presb,  Church,  etc  p.  400;  Wilson,  Presb, 
yisL  A  Imanae,  1868,  p.  227.     (J.  L.  a) 

Starr,  John  Walcott,  a  Congregational  minister, 
iras  born  at  Guilford,  Conn.,  March  9, 1848.  He  grad- 
Mted  at  Yale  College  in  1871,  and  at  the  New  Haven 
rbeological  Seminary  in  1878.  Soon  after  graduation 
le  engaged  in  missionar}'  labor  in  the  town  of  Stratton, 
Ipd  in  the  following  year  he  went  to  the  town  of 
Deepy  Eye,  Minn.  He  accepted  an  invitation  from  the 
^me  Missionary  Society  of  New  Hampshire  to  preach 
n  West  Stewartstown.  He  was  ordained  to  this  work 
fane  18, 1875.  His  labors  were  of  a  short  period,  and 
ke  was  early  called  to  his  reward.  Young,  and  his  life 
bU  of  promise  of  great  usefulness  to  the  Church,  he 
fu  called  to  labor  in  a  higher  sphere.  He  died  in 
^75.    (W.P.a) 

^  Starr,  John  Wesley  (1),  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 


odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Wilkes 
Coanty,  Ga.,  Aug.  7, 1806,  and  associated  himself  with 
the  Church  when  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  was  li* 
censed  to  preach  Sept  17, 1830,  and  in  1888  was  admitted 
into  the  Georgia  Conference.  In  1889  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Alabama  Conference;  superannuated  in 
1848;  agent  for  the  Oak  Bowery  Female  Insritute  in 
1849 ;  in  1866  again  superannuated,  and  so  remained 
until  his  death,  in  Bibb  County,  Feb.  24,  1870.  See 
Mimutes  of  Ammal  Conferemxs  of  the  M.  E,  Church, 
South,  iSfiO,  p.  48S, 

Starr,  John  Wesley  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Henry 
County,  Ga.,  Oct.  28,  1830,  and  was  converted  in  1841. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  Ga.;  was  admitted  on 
trial  into  the  Georgia  Conference  in  1852,  and  sent  to 
Mobile,  where  he  died  within  a  year.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences  of  the  M,  E,  Church,  South,  1853, 
p.  479. 

Starr,  William  H.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Eden  town,  N.  C, 
Alay  7,  1798.  He  was  converted  when  twenty-two, 
and  was  admitted  into  the  Virginia  Conference,  Janua- 
ry, 1816.  In  1848-44  he  was  a  supernumerary ;  active 
in  1845;  chaplain  of  the  Seaman's  Bethel  from  1846  to 
1848;  and  in  1850  became  again  a  supernumerary. 
After  serving  as  colporteur  two  months,  he  acted  for 
three  years  as  agent  of  the  American  Colonization  So- 
ciety, and  then  of  the  Virginia  Colonization  Society  till 
the  close  of  1 858.  He  was  supernumerary  with  appoint- 
ment from  1862  to  1864,  when  he  became  superannuated, 
and  held  that  relation  until  his  death,  near  Murfrees- 
borough,  N.  C,  Feb.  14, 1867.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual 
Cotferences  of  the  M.  E,  Church,  South,  1867,  p.  102. 

Stare,  Skven,  the  Great  Bear,  which  never  sets,  and 
is  the  emblem  of  the  everlasting  state  of  the  Catholic 
Church  (Rev.  i,  20). 

State  Mater,  a  Roman  divinity  to  whom  an 
image  was  dedicated  in  the  foram,  and  whose  rites  con- 
sisted in  the  lighting  of  fires  nightly  before  her  image. 
She  was  regarded  as  a  protectress  against  damage  by 
fire,  and  was  supposed  to  be  either  a  wife  of  Vulcan  or 
identical  with  the  goddess  Vesta, 

State  and  Church.    See  Church  and  State. 

Stater  (jnariip',  Vulg.  slater;  A.  V.  "a  piece  of 
money  ;*^  margin,  "stater"),  a  coin  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  Gr»oo-Roman  period.    See  Monkt. 

1.  The  term  staler,  from  Itrrrifu,  to  stand,  is  held  to 
signify  a  coin  of  a  certain  weight,  but  perhaps  means  a 
standard  coin.  It  is  not  restricted  by  the  Greeks  to  a 
single  denomination,  but  is  applied  to  standard  coins  of 
gold,  electrum,  and  silver.  The  gold  staters  were  di- 
drachms  of  the  later  Phoenician  and  the  Attic  talents, 
which,  in  this  denomination,  differ  only  about  four  grains 
troy.  Of  the  former  talent  were  the  Daric  staters,  or 
Darics  {ffrarripiQ  AapftKoi,  AaptiKoC),  the  famous  Per- 
sian gold  pieces  [see  Daric],  and  those  of  Croesus 
{Kpounloi) ;  of  the  latter,  the  stater  of  Athens.  The 
electrum  staters  were  coined  by  the  (treek  towns  on 
the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor;  the  most  famous  were 
those  of  Cyzicus  (orarijpic  KvZunivoi,  Kv^cm; voi), 
which  weigh  about  248  grains.  They  are  of  gold  and 
silver,  mixed  in  the  proportion,  according  to  ancient  ao- 
thority — for  we  believe  these  rare  coins  have  not  been 
analyzed — of  three  parts  of  gold  to  one  of  silver  (Pliny, 
BisL  Nat,  xxxiii,  4, 28).  The  gold  wa«  alone  reckoned 
in  the  value,  for  it  is  said  (Demosth.  in  Phorm,  p.  914) 
that  one  of  these  coins  was  equal  to  28  Athenian  silver 
drachms;  while  the  Athenian  gold  stater,  weighing 
about  182  grains,  was  equal  (Xenoph.  Anab,  1,7,8)  to 
20(20:182::28:184+,or}ofaCyzioenesUter).  This 
stater  was  thus  of  184+  grains,  and  equivalent  to  a  di- 
drachm  of  the  iEginetan  talent.  The  staters  of  Croe- 
sus, which  were  the  oldest  gold  coins  that  came  to 
Greece  (Herod,  i,  54),  have  about  the  same  weight  as 
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the  daii(^  u  e.  1^  grains  troy.  Other  staten  are  men- 
tioned as  being  in  circulation  in  Greece;  those  of  Lanip- 
sacus,  which  in  all  specimens  hitherto  seen  have  ex- 
actly the  weight  of  a  daric ;  of  Phocssa  (Thucyd.  iv, 
62;  Demosrh.  in  Boot,  p.  1019);  of  Corinth  (Pollux, 
iv,  174 ;  ix,  80) ;  and  those  of  Philip  of  Maoedon  and 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  issued  them  of  the  weight 
of  Attic  didrachius.  Thus  far  the  stater  is  always  a  di- 
dracbm.  In  silver,  however,  the  term  was  in  later 
times  applied  to  the  tetradrachm  of  Athens  (PhoL  s.v. 
Zran^p;  Hesych.  s.v.  FXaviccc  Aavputfrucai),  and  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  prove  that  even  in  the  time 
of  Thucvdides  the  tetradrachm  bore  the  name  of  stater 
(Thucyd.  iii,  70,  Dr.  Arnold's  note).  The  term  stater 
was  also  applied  to  the  gold  tetradrachms  (commonly 
called  octodrachms)  of  the  Ptolemies  (Josephus,i4fi<.iii, 
8,  *2).  There  can  theref«>re  be  no  doubt  that  the  name 
stater  was  applied  to  the  standard  denomination  of 
both  metals,  and  does  not  positively  imply  either  a  di- 
drachm  or  a  tetradrachm.     See  Didrachm. 

2.  In  the  New  Test,  the  stater  is  once  mentioned,  in 
the  narrative  of  the  miracle  of  the  sacred  tribute-money. 
At  Gapemaum  the  receiven  of  the  didrachms  (ol  ra 
diipavfia  XafifinvotTtf;)  asked  Peter  whether  his  mas- 
ter paid  the  didrachms.  The  didrachm  refers  to  the 
yearly  tribute  paid  by  every  Hebrew  into  the  treasure' 
of  the  Temple.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  ancient 
and  modem  commentators  that  the  civil  tribute  is  here 
referred  to;  but  by  this  explanation  the  force  of  our 
Lord's  reason  for  freedom  from  the  payment  seems  to 
be  completely  missed.  The  sum  was  half  a  shekel, 
called  by  the  Sept.  to  ijfiitw  tov  hSpa^ov.  The  plain 
inference  would  therefore  be  that  the  receivers  of  sacred 
tribute  took  their  name  from  the  ordinary  ctiin  or  weight 
of  metal,  the  shekel,  of  which  each  pennon  paid  half. 
See  Shekeu  But  it  has  been  snppoMHl  that  as  the 
coined  equivalent  of  thin  didrachm  at  the  period  of  the 
evangelist  was  a  tetra<1rachm,  and  the  payment  of 
each  person  was  therefore  a  current  didrachm  [of  ac- 
count], the  term  here  applies  to  single  payments  of  di- 
drachms. This  opinion  would  appear  t«>  receive  some 
support  from  the  statement  of  Josephus,  that  Vespasian 
fixed  a  vearlv  tax  of  two  drachms  on  the  Jews  instead 
of  that  they  had  formerly  paid  into  the  treasuni'  of  the 
Temple  ( War^  vii,  6,  6).  But  this  passage  loses  its 
force  when  we  remember  that  the  common  current  sil- 
ver coin  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  Vespasian,  and  that 
in  which  the  civil  tribute  was  paid,  was  the  denarius, 
the  tribute-money ^  then  equivalent  to  the  debased  Attic 
drachm.  It  seems  also  most  unlikely  that  the  use  of 
the  term  didrachm  should  have  so  remarkably  changed 
in  the  interval  between  the  date  of  the  Sept.  translation 
of  the  Penuteuch  and  that  of  the  writing  of  Matthew's 
Gospel.  To  return  to  the  narrative.  Peter  was  com- 
manded to  take  up  a  fish  which  should  be  found  to  con- 
tain a  stater,  which  he  was  to  pay  to  the  collectors  of 
tribute  for  our  Lord  and  himself  (Matt,  xvii,  24-27). 
The  stater  must  here  mean  a  silver  tetradrachm ;  and 
the  only  tetradrachms  then  current  in  Palestine  were 
of  the  same  weight  as  the  Hebrew  shekel  It  is  ob- 
servable, in  confirmation  of  the  minute  accuracy  of  the 
evangelist,  that  at  this  period  the  silver  currency  in 
Palestine  consisted  of  Greek  imperial  tetradrachms,  or 
staters,  and  Roman  denarii  of  a  quarter  their  value,  di- 
drachms having  fallen  into  disuse.  Had  two  didrachms 
been  found  by  Peter,  the  receiven  of  tribute  would 
scarcely  have  taken  them ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  ordinary 
coin  paid  was  that  miraculously  supplied.  The  tetra- 
drachms of  Syria  and  Phoenicia  during  the  1st  century- 
were  always  of  pure  silver,  but  afterwards  the  ooiiMge 
became  greatly  debased,  though  Antioch  continued  to 
strike  tetradrachms  to  the  dd  centur\',  but  they  grad- 
ually depreciated.  It  was  required  (Poole,  Hiat,  of  Jew, 
Coinage^  p.  240)  that  the  tribute  should  be  paid  in  full 
weight,  and  therefore  the  date  of  the  gospel  must  be  of 
a  time  when  staters  of  pure  silver  were  current. — 
Smith ;  Eitto.     See  Sil>'eb,  Pikck  of. 


States  of  the  Clrarob,  called  also  Tkt  Papal 
States,  was  the  name  given  to  the  dooniiioiiB  IbfiueTty 
belonging  to  the  see  of  Home.  These  atatca  ooenpted  the 
central  part  of  Italy,  stretching  acroflB  tbe  penimala  is 
an  oblique  direction  from  the  MediterrBnesa  to  tbe 
Adriatic,  bounded  south  by  Naples,  and  north  bt 
Tuscany,  Modena,  and  the  Austrian  poeaeasioitt.  The 
territon'  included  twenty  provinces,  six  of  which,  csIM 
Legations,  were  governed  by  a  cardinal  legate,  and  fiwr- 
teen,  called  Delegations,  were  administered  by  dtgaita- 
ries  of  lower  degree.  The  number  of  square  milo  was 
15,381 ;  population,  3,124,688,  including  about  IQ/WO 
regular  clergy  or  monks,  8000  nuns,  and  about  33,000 
secular  clergy. 

The  central  government  was  an  elective  nMNURhr. 
The  pope  for  the  time  being  was  tbe  absc^ate  aoreicii^ 
of  the  States ;  he  was  assisted  by  a  council  of  mimstcn 
and  a  council  of  state,  over  each  of  which  the  caidiBal 
secretary  of  state  presided,    llie  congre§:ation  or  boanl 
called  **  Sacra  Consulta,"  consistini^  of  cardinals  m^ 
prelates,  superintended  the  administration  ot  the  pivr- 
inces,  and  was  also  a  court  of  appeals  for  crinsinal  ssat- 
ters.     The  temporal  power  of  the  pope,  exerted  over 
these  states,  derive<l  its  origin  from  bis  spiritual  power, 
and  the  following  is,  in  brief,  its  history.     After  tbe  fill 
of  the  Western  Empire,  Rome  retained  its  municipsl 
government,  and  the  bishop  of  Rome,  sTyled  PrBsii],w» 
elected  by  the  joint  votes  of  the  clergy,  the  senate^  and  the 
people,  but  was  not  consecrated  until  tbe  cbmce  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Eastern  emperor.     In  796  pnpe  Gregorr 
declared  himself  independent  of  the  Byzantine  crom^ 
which  act  was  the  first  step  towards  the  estabKabmeec 
of  temporal  sovereignty.     Kome  now  governed  itsdf 
as  an  independent  commonwealth,  f4>nniiig  allianofs 
with  the  dukes  of  Benevento  and  Spoleto  and  with  tbe 
Longobards;  the  pope  generally  beiuf?  tbe  medktorof 
these  transactions.     Pepin,  having  defeated  Aatolphm, 
king  of  the  Longobards,  obliged  him  nor  only  to  respen 
the  duchy  of  Rome,  but  to  give  up  tbe  exarchate  of 
Ravenna  and  the  Pentapolis  **  to  the  Holy  Church  of 
(iod  and  the  Roman  republic"     Pepin*s  8oo,Chark> 
magne,  confirmed  and  enlarged  tbe   donation.    Tbe 
temporal  power  of  the  popes  in  these  times  was  rerr 
little,  being  restrained  on  one  side  by  tbe  refrablicsa 
spirit  of  the  people,  and  on  the  other  by  tbe  impeisl 
power,  which  regained  the  ascendency  whenever  tb« 
empenir  visited  Rome.     In  1053  the  pope  obtaiaed  tbe 
duchy  of  Benevento  by  aid  of  the  Normans,  and  tbe 
fiefs  of  Matilda  of  Tuscany,  in  Parma,  Modena,  Manta, 
and  Tuscany,  by  her  will  dated  1 102.     Severe  stTuggin 
as  to  authority  over  the  Papal  States  ensued  betveea 
Gregory  VII  and  Henry  IV,  between   Innocent  III, 
Henr>'  VI,  and  Otho  IV;  and  it  was  not  until  1278  that 
pope  Nicholas  III  induced  Rudolph  I  of  Hapsbw]^  t» 
acknowledge  him  a  free  sovereign,  thereby  establtsbiej; 
the  Papal  States  as  an  independent  empire.     The  ter- 
ritory of  tbe  Stales  was  increased  under  Julius  II  by 
Pesaro,  Rimini,  Faenza,  and  Reggio ;  In  1598  by  Fenan, 
Comacchio,  and  the  Ronuigiia;  in  1623  by  Urbiao;  an) 
in  1650  by  Romiglionc  and  the  duchy  of  Gastra.    It 
underwent  some  change  during  tbe  wan  of  Napoleoe, 
being  at  one  time  entirely  incorporated  with  Fnwe. 
In  1814  the  pope  was  restored  to  his  dominions.    Soc« 
after  his  accession,  pope  Pius  IX.  after  a  series  of  hberal 
concessions  to  his  subjects,  appointed  a  ministry,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  count  Rossi,  and  granted  a  ean9tica« 
tional  parliament,  consisting  of  ninety-nine  membcn 
popularly  elected.     But  the  democratic  element  ms 
unsatisfied,  and  count  Rossi  was  assassinated.  Nov.  l^ 
1848.  The  pope  fled  to  Gaeu  (Nov.  25)  and  placed  hisH 
self  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Naples.    A  pro- 
visional junta  was  instituted  in  Rome,  and  a  coosttiaest 
assembly  called,  which  proclaimed  a  republican  fbns  of 
government,  and  declared  the  pope  divested  of  ^  ieB»- 
poral  power  (Feb.  8, 1849).     The  pope  protested  aad 
the  great  Catholic  powers  interfered  in   bis  behaE 
France,  Spain,  and  Naples  sent  troops  to  suppon  k» 
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rights,  and  the  French  anny  besieged  Rome,  June  23, 
1849,  which  surrendered  unconditionally.  July  3.  The 
French  took  possession,  and  soon  af^er  procUimed  the 
authority  of  the  pope ;  who,  however,  did  not  return  till 
April  12, 1850.  The  people  were  dissatisfied,  and  one 
province  after  another  emancipated  itself  from  the  papal 
sceptre,  and  united  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The 
French  sokliers  left  Rome  Aug.  21,  1870,  and  king 
\lctor  Emmanuel  took  possession  of  the  city,  declaring 
it  the  capital  of  Italy,  and  thereby  abolishing  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  pope.     See  Tkmporal  Powkr. 

Statintis,  or  Statilintis,  a  Roman  divinity  whose 
office  it  was  to  watch  over  children  before  they  could 
walk  and  to  give  them  the  ability  to  stand.  Sacrifices 
were  offered  to  him  when  a  child  began  to  stand  or  nm 
alone  (AugusHne,  De  Civ,  Dei,  iv,  21 ;  TertulL  De  A  nima, 
39;  Varro,  Ap,  A'cm.  p.  628).  See  Smith,  Did,  of 
Biog.  and  MythoL  s.  v. ;  Yollmer,  Wdrterb,  d,  MythoL 

Statio,  a  word  employed  in  ecclesiastical  language 
to  denote,  1.  A  certain  fixed  post  or  place,  and  especial- 
ly an  appointed  place,  in  which  prayer  might  be  made, 
either  publicly  or  privately  {locua  sacer,  oratorium), 
2.  A  standing  posture  at  prayer.  See  Standing.  8. 
Stauo  is  also  frequently  employed  by  early  writers  as 
nearly  equivalent  Vojejunium,     See  Stations. 

Station&llB,  Crux,  a  cross  or  crucifix  carried  in 
religious  processions,  and  serving  as  a  kind  of  chief 
standard,  or  to  denote  a  place  of  rendezvous  or  head- 
quarters. 

StatioiiarlSD,  IndulgentiaD.  Indulgences  pub- 
lished at  certain  stations,  and  especially  in  the  ecdesia 
skitionales, 

Stationarii,  one  of  the  three  classes  of  subdeaoons, 
whose  duties  related  chiefly  to  processions. 

StationariuB  Calix,  the  cup  or  chalice  which  is 
taken  from  one  station  to  another  where  mass  is  to  be 
celebrated  or  a  toriiiio  sacra  to  be  performed. 

Stations  of  thb  Holt  Cross,  or  the  Holy  Way 
OF  THB  Cross,  consist,  among  Ruman  Cath<»lics,  of 
fourteen  representations  of  the  successive  stages  of  our 
Lonl*s  passion,  or  of  his  journey  from  the  hall  (»f  Pilate 
to  Calvary.  See  Via  Dolorosa.  These  are  set  up  in 
regular  order  round  the  nave  of  a  church  or  elsewhere, 
and  visited  successively,  with  metlitation  and  prayer,  at 
each  station;  the  devotion  being  a  substitute  for  an  act- 
ual pilgprimage  to  Palestine  and  a  visit  to  the  holy  places 
Lhemselvea.  The  fourteen  stations  of  the  cross  repre- 
lent — 1.  JesiM  is  condemned  to  death;  2.  Jesus  is  made 
to  bear  his  cross;  3.  Jesus  falls  the  first  time  under  his* 
CTToss;  i.  Jesus  meets  his  afflicted  mother;  5.  The 
Cyreaian  helps  Jesus  to  carry  his  cross;  6.  Veronica 
wipes  the  face  of  Jesus;  7.  Jesus  falls  the  second  time; 
B.  Jesus  speaks  to  the  women  of  Jerusalem ;  9.  Jesus 
Tails  the  third  time;  10.  Jesus  is  stripped  of  his  gar- 
ments; 11.  Jesus  is  nailed  to  the  cross;  12.  Jesus  dies 
ya  the  cross;  13.  Jesus  is  taken  down  from  the  cross; 
14.  Jesus  is  placed  in  the  sepulchre.  See  Bamum, 
R^fmanum  as  It  Is,  p.  479. 

Stator,  a  Roman  surname  oUTupiter,  given  because 
He  stayed  the  Romans  in  their  flight  before  the  Sabines. 
ttomulus  vowed  to  erect  a  temple  in  his  honor,  but  con- 
iented  himself  with  indicating  the  spot  where  it  should 
ttand.  M.  Attilius  repeated  that  vow  at  a  later  day,  and 
he  senate  thereupon  caused  the  temple  to  be  built  in 
he  tenth  region  (Livy,  i,  12).  See  Anthon,  Classical 
Oid,  8.  ▼. ;  Yollmer,  Wdrterb,  d,  MythoL  s.  v. 

Stattler,  Bbnbdict,  a  German  Jesuit,  was  bom 
fan.  30, 1728,  at  Kdtaing,  in  Lower  Bavaria,  studied  at 
^liederaltaich  and  Munich,  and  entered  in  1745  the  Order 
>f  the  Jesuita  at  Landsberg.  In  1759  he  received  holy 
orders,  lectured  at  Soleure  and  Innspruck  on  philoso- 
>hy  and  theology,  was  appointed  pastor  at  IngoUtadt  in 
1776,  and  in  1782  at  Kemnath.  Having  resigne<i  his 
natarate,  be  retired  to  Munich,  where  he  died  Aug.  21, 


1797.  Stattler  has  the  merit  of  having  shown  the  un- 
tenability  of  noodeni  philosophy,  especially  that  of  Kant. 
He  Mrrote,  Wahre  undallein  hinreickende  Hf/omiationsart 
des  katholischen  Priesterstandes  (Ulm,  1791): — Demon' 
straiio  CatAoHca  (placed  on  the  Index) : — Plan  zu  der 
aUein  mdgUchen  Vereudgung  im  Glauben  der  Protesianten 
mit  der  kaikoL  Kircke  und  den  Grenzen  dieser  MogUch" 
heit  (Augsburg  and  Munich,  1791) : — TractaUo  Cosmolo' 
gica  de  Viribvs  et  Ntitura  Corporum  (Munich,  1763) : — 
PhUosopkia  Metkodo  Scientiu  Propria  ExpUmata  (ibid. 
1769-72) : — Demonstratio  EvangeHca  adversus  Theistas, 
etc  (ibid.  1770) : — Ethica  Christiana  Universalis  (Ingol- 
stadt,  1772) : — Compendium  Philosophicum  (ibid.  1773) : 
— De  Locis  Thenlogids  (Weissenburg,  1776) : — Theologia 
Theoreticas  Traetatvs  VI  (Munich,  1776):— Theolog, 
Christ,  Theoretioa  (ibid.  1781,  etc):— Wahres  VerhHU- 
niss  der  kantischen  Philosophie  tvr  christL  Religion  und 
Moral  (ibid.  1794) : — Meine  noch  immerfeste  Ueberzeu- 
gung  von  dem  voUen  Ungrunde  der  kantischen  Philosophie 
und  von  dem  aus  ihrer  A  i^fuahme  in  ehristliche  Schulen 
unfeUbar  etUstehenden  dussersten  Schaden/ur  Moral  und 
lUligion,  gegen  turn  neue  Vertheidiger  (Landshut,  1794). 
See  Regmiimrger  Conversations' Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Thetdog, 
Umversa^Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Werner,  Gesdkichte  der  katluh- 
lischen  Theologie  (Munich,  1866) ;  FUrst,  BibL  Jud  iii, 
379;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Literature  i,  305, 316, 
357,  384,  487 ;  ii,  323,  788.     (R  P.) 

Statues.  The  ancient  Christians  did  not  approve 
of  statues  of  wood  or  metal  or  stone  to  be  used  in 
churches.  This  is  proved  from  the  testimonies  of  Ger- 
manus,  bishop  of  Constantinople  {Ep,  ad  Thorn,  etc), 
and  Stephanus  Bostrenensis,  b<»th  cited  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Second  Council  of  Nice,  which  show  that  massy 
images  or  statues  were  thought  to  look  too  much  like 
idols  even  by  that  worst  of  councils.  Petavius  answers 
the  reference  to  the  authority  of  (iregory  Nazianzen  (Ep, 
49),  that  he  speaks  not  of  statues  in  temples,  but  of  pro- 
fane statues  in  other  places.  It  is  most  certain,  from  the 
writings  of  Augustine  (pi  Psa,cxii%)  and  Optatus  (lib.  ii), 
that  there  were  no  statues  in  that  age  in  their  churches 
or  upon  their  altars,  because  they  reckon  Ixith  those  to 
be  mere  heathenish  customs.  Cassander  notes  {Consult, 
de  Itnagin,  p.  165)  that  till  the  time  of  the  Sixth  Gen- 
eral Council  the  images  of  Christ  were  not  usually  in 
the  figure  of  a  man,  but  only  symbolically  represented 
under  the  t}'pe  of  a  lamb;  and  so  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
represented  under  the  type  or  symbol  of  a  dove.  That 
council  forbade  {Cone,  TrulL  c  88)  the  picturing  of 
Christ  anv  more  in  the  svmbol  of  a  lamb,  and  ordered 
that  the  Son  of  God  should  be  drawn  only  in  the  like- 
ness of  man.  The  worship  of  images  began,  probably, 
in  A.D.  692.  It  was  then  thought  indecent  to  pay  de- 
votions to  the  picture  of  a  lamb,  and  it  was  therefore 
no  longer  seen  in  the  Church.  Statues  are  now  among 
the  prominent  ornaments  of  Roman  Catholic  churches 
and  chapels. — Bingham,  Christ,  A  ntiq,  bk.  viii,  ch.  viii, 
§  11.    See  Imagb-wobship;  Sculpture,  Christlan. 

Status  Duplex,  the  old  dogmatic  mode  of  speak- 
ing of  the  two/old  state  in  which  the  Lord  accomplished 
his  redeeming  work.  See  Van  Oosterzee,  Christ,  Dog^ 
matics,  ii^  540. 

Statute,  Bloody,  an  act  passed  during  that  period 
of  reaction  against  the  Reformation  in  the  mind  of  Henry 
VIII  which  lasted  from  1588  to  1584.  See  Articles, 
Six. 

Staudenmaier,  Franz  Anton,  an  eminent  theo- 
logian of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  was  bom  Sept. 
11, 1800,  at  Donxdorf,  in  WUrtemberg.  He  was  conse- 
crated to  the  priesthood  in  1827,  and  entered  on  his  voca- 
tion as  a  teacher  in  the  following  year,  when  he  became 
t4itor  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Tubingen.  In  1828 
he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  theology*  at  Giessen,  in 
consequence  of  the  publication  of  a  work  by  him  on  the 
History  of  Bishops'  Elections  (Twb,  1830),  which  had  al- 
ready been  awarded  a  prize  offered  by  the  Tubingen 
University  in  1825.     He  developed  an  uncommonly 
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fruitful  activity  ts  a  profe«or  while  at  Gieaaen,  and 
was  DO  leas  busy  as  a  writer.  In  1884  lie  founded,  in 
conjunction  with  aeveral  of  his  colleagues,  a  journal 
bearing  the  name  JahrbQcker  fir  Tkeologie  u,  christL 
PhUompkiiB.  He  was  transferred  in  1887  to  the  Uni- 
yersity  of  Freiburg,  and  in  1889  aided  in  founding  an- 
other theological  journal.  Honors  now  began  to  pour 
in  upon  him ;  he  became  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  the 
archdiocese  of  Freiburg,  a  spiritual  and  then  privy  coun- 
cillor to  the  grand-duke  of  Baden,  and  obtained  a  seat 
in  the  legislative  chambers.  He  was  also  made  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Univeraity  of  Prague.  Se- 
vere application  had,  however,  destroyed  his  health  and 
exhausted  the  strength  of  his  mind.  In  1855  he  was 
obliged  to  apply  for  dismissal  from  his  professorship, 
and  on  Jan.  19, 1856,  he  found  his  death  in  the  canal  at 
Freiburg.  Staudenraaier  ranks  among  the  most  emi- 
nent scholars  of  his  Church,  and  may  in  some  respects 
be  brought  into  comparison  even  with  Mohler  (q.  v.). 
His  culture  was  universal,  because  he  was  convinced 
that  theology  has  relations  towards  all  sciences,  being 
as  it  were  their  sun,  from  which  they  derive  light,  life, 
and  beauty  (com  p.  his  essay  Ueber  das  Wutn  der  Uni- 
vernfdt  [Fieib.  1889]).  He  lived  in  a  world  of  ideas. 
Through  protracted  and  sealous  study  of  the  old  and 
new  philosophies,  of  the  fathers,  the  schoolmen,  etc.,  he 
entered  more  fullv  into  the  realm  of  ideas  which  he  re- 
garded  as  the  originals  and  the  ground-forms  of  all  ex- 
istences. Several  unfinished  works  show  how  profound 
were  his  inquiries  in  this  Held  (comp.  J.  Scot.  Erigena  u, 
d,  Wii$en$chtift  teiner  Zeit  [Frankf.  1884]  i^Die  PhUo- 
tophie  d,  ChristenfkumSf  etc  [Giessen,  1840] : — and  Dar- 
tteUung  u.  Kritik  d,  hegd.  Systems  [Mayenoe,  1844]).  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  Staudenmaier  could  in  no  case 
have  solved  the  problem  he  had  set  himself,  because  he 
had  no  apprehension  of  the  relation  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  divine  ideas  to  the  world  of  nature.  He  did  not 
even  observe  what  Erigena  has  to  say  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  thoroughly  misapprehended  the  principle  upon 
which  the  system  of  Jacob  Bcehme  (q«  v.)  rests.  The 
broad  comprehensiveness  of  his  studies  of  doctrine  was 
already  apparent  in  his  EncyhL  d.  theoL  Wissenschofim, 
etc  (Mayence,  1834) : — Pragmatism,  d,  Geistesgabm^  etc 
(Tub.  1885):— and  Geist  d,  gdttl,  Offmhanmg,  Upon 
these  works  followed  his  Christl  DogmaHk  (1844-48). 
We  have  also  to  mention  in  this  connection  the  popular 
works  Bildercyklus/Ur kcUholische  Ckristenjin  nine  pam- 
phlets (Carlsruhe,  1848-44) :— and  Geist  d,  Christenthums, 
dargesieUt  in  d,  HeiL  Zetten^  ffandlungen  u,  Kunst  (May- 
ence, 1884,  2  vols. ;  5th  ed.  1852).  Staudenmaier^s  mis- 
.cellaneous  writings  form  an  extensive  group.  They 
generally  discuss  questions  of  the  time,  and  are  per- 
vaded by  a  liberal  tone,  though  the  author  is  utterly 
unable  to  appreciate  Protestantism  or  its  results. — Her- 
zog,  Real-Encyldop,  s.  v. 

Stftadlin,  Karl  Friedrich,  theological  professor 
at  Gottingen,  was  bom  July  25, 1764,  at  Stuttgart.  His 
father  was  councillor  of  state.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Stuttgart  gymnasium  and  the  theological  institution 
at  Tubingen.  In  1786  he  became  tutor  to  a  number 
of  pupils,  whom  he  accompanied  in  journeys  through 
France,  England,  and  Switzerland,  and  in  1790  he  was 
called  to  Gottingen.  He  was  not  specially  brilliant  as 
a  professor,  and  his  lectures,  particularly  in  his  later 
years,  were  not  attractive.  But  he  was  a  prolific  writer 
and  an  indefatigable  compiler.  His  doctrinal  position 
is  described  by  himself  {Gesek,  des  Rationalismus  u.  iSu- 
pematuraUsmus  [1826],  p.  468)  as  involving  a  concep- 
tion of  Christianity  in  which  it  appears  as  a  combined 
rationalism  and  sapematuralism.  In  dogmatics,  which 
he  elaborated  at  three  several  times—in  1801, 1809,  and 
1822 — he  did  not  regard  the  principles  of  the  critical 
philosophy  as  adequate  to  the  establishing  of  religion ; 
and  in  ethics  he  also  came  to  concede  the  superiority 
of  the  Christian  religion  as  a  guide.  Stiiudlin  probably 
furnished  a  larger  number  of  works  to  the  history  of 
ethics  than  any  other  writer:  Gtsch.  d,  SittenleAre  Jesu 


(1799  -1822, 4  vols,  incomplete) :— GescA.  d.  dkrittL  Uvrd 
seU  d,  Wiederaujieben  d.  WissestMckqfieH  il9(»)i—OesA 
d.  pkilosoph^f  Aebraisck,  v.  ckristL  Mvral  (Haoom, 
1806):— and  Gesdu  d.  Mora^iUmtpkie  (ibid.  im\. 
He  wrote  seven  monographs  on  the  tbeatxe,  oo  sukifk. 
on  oaths,  on  prayer,  cm  conscience,  on  ■larriage,  sad  «b 
friendship  (Gotu  1828-26),  and  his  earliest  large  woii. 
Geich,  tc  Geist  d.  Skeptitdsmusi  etc,  and  the  GaA.  ^ 
RationuUsmtts,  etc,  already  mentioned,  k%lofig«i  to  i^ 
list  of  his  doctrinal  and  ethical  works.      Chnrrh  hiit«rT 

• 

repeatedly  engaged  his  attention  (comp.  his  7V7f-ini 
[Hanover,  1825,4th ed.];  Kirckengesch, r.  GrosAHtani- 
en  [G5tU  1809, 2  vols.]  ;  KirckL  Geogr, ».  StatisHk  [ittd. 
1804, 2  vols.] ;  and  numerous  Latin  and  German  artkk* 
contributed  u>  the  periodical  press  or  published  as  »«- 
ographs).    In  a  Theological  Ettcydopsedia  axd  Metioid- 
ogy  published  by  him  (Hanover,  1821)  the  surrey  cf  tU 
history  of  the  different  theological  aciencea  b  the  ikk 
important  feature.    After  his  death  a  Gesck.  v.  Li/tratwr 
d,  Kirchengesckichtej  by  his  hand,  was  published  {liM. 
1827).     He  gave  no  considerable  attention  to  anan^^ 
ment  and  style  of  presentation  in  his  nuineroas  writing, 
which  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  wide  range  of  n^- 
ing  and  impartiality  in  judgment  thej  evince.    Be 
toiled  incessantly  down  to  the  time  of  bis  decesM,  de- 
livering a  lecture  July*  1, 1826,  wridng  the  final  ps^ 
of  a  treatise  on  Hebrew  poetry  July  4,  and  dying  Jdr  &. 
His  autobiography  was  published  by  J.T.  HeBHeii,viih 
additions  and  Kuperti's  serrocm  preached  at  the  funmi 
of  Stttudlin,  and  also  a  nearly  complete  list  of  thebttcrs 
writings  (G5tt.  1826) — Herzog,  RealrEmegaep.  s.v. 

Staaghton,  William,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  miaiatfr. 
was  bom  at  Coventry,  Warwickshire,  England,  Jsb.  4. 
1770.  He  studied  in  the  Baptist  theokigica]  instini- 
tion  at  Bristol,  and  emigrated  to  the  United  States  ia 
1798,  where  he  soon  became  pastor  of  the  Bapti^ 
Chureh  in  Georgetown,  S.  C.  Here  be  acquired  gieet 
popularity,  but  the  climate  not  agreeing  with  his  beahh. 
he  removed  to  New  York  in  1795.  In  1797  he  beeoM 
principal  6f  an  academy  at  Bordentowo,  N.  J.,  b«  st 
the  dose  of  the  next  year  removed  to  Baiiingtoii,  when 
he  kept  a  large  and  flourishing  school  for  aeveral  rears. 
He  was  made  D.D.  by  the  0>ll^e  of  New  Jenrr  m 
1801.  In  1805  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  BapdM 
Chureh  in  Philadelphia,  and  afterwards  of  tbe  Sansrt 
Street  Chureh  in  that  city.  In  18!23  be  became  pica- 
dent  of  the  newly  organised  Coluanbtan  CoQp|Ee,  D.C, 
and  in  consequence  removed  to  Wa8biii|i:t«»n  in  the  fill 
of  1828.  During  a  journey  South,  undertaken  far  tk 
purpose  of  raising  funds  for  that  institationf  be  vas  M 
ito  resign  its  presidency,  and,  returning  to  Pbikddpktt. 
he  preached  for  a  while  to  the  New  Market  Street  cea- 
gregation,  when  he  was  chosen  first  preMdent  of  tii« 
Baptist  Literary  and  Theological  Institution  at  Geer|^ 
town,  Ry.,  which  he  accepted,  but^  daring  his  jowkt 
there,  he  fell  sick,  and  died  Dec.  12, 1829.  Dr.  Sta^ 
ton  published  a  number  of  Discourses^  Addmses^vA 
Sermons.  See  Sprague,  A  nnais  of  the  A  mer.  Pk^  r\, 
884;  AXLihov^  Diet,  of  Brit,  ami  A mtr.  Authors, 9.r. 

Stanpits,  Johank  von,  the  genial  patron  and  fneei 
of  Luther,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  noUe  femh 
of  Misnia,  though  the  names  of  his  parents  and  the  dtf  e 
and  place  of  his  birth  are  not  known.  He  bccaaie  u 
Augustine  monk,  and  studied  theology  at  Tlibti^es- 
where  he  was  also  prior  of  his  convent  aod  was  made 
theological  doctor.  He  was  not  attracted  by  scboiasri* 
cism,  but  gave  himself  rather  to  the  study  of  tbe  Script- 
urea.  The  elector  of  Saxony,  Frederick  tbe  Wise,  cdk^ 
him  to  participate  in  tbe  founding  of  the  muvcnilT  si 
Wittenberg,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  that  wock  be  joar- 
neyed  to  Rome  to  secure  for  the  insdtation  tbe  papsi 
privileges^  In  1502  he  became  the  dean  of  ita  therit^ 
ical  faculty,  and  in  1608  he  was  made  yiestr^gtrntni  c(' 
the  Augustines  for  the  province  of  Geimaaij.  Ia  t^ 
character  he  introduced  the  reading  aloucl  of  tbe  Hchr 
Scriptures  instead  of  Augtistiue's  works  at  meaX-tiBa  is 
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he  monasteries  under  his  supervision,  and  earnestly 
ought  to  promote  their  general  prosperity.  The  duties 
f  the  latter  oflSoe  seriously  impaired  his  efficiency  as  an 
cademical  instructor;  hut  it  is  related  that  he  was  ner- 
rtbeless  venerated  by  the  students.  Staupitz  discov- 
red  Luther  during  an  inspection  of  the  Onvent  of  £r- 
Lirt,  which  the  latter  had  entered  in  1505,  and  not  only 
btained  his  release  from  the  menial  position  to  which 
le  had  been  assigned,  but  gave  him  kindly  spiritual 
ouDsel  that  guided  his  feet  into  the  way  of  truth  and 
elivered  his  mind  from  slavish  and  superstitious  fears. 
>ee  Luther.  It  was  also  through  Staupitz  that  Lu- 
her  was  called,  in  1508,  to  fill  the  chair  of  dialectics  and 
ih&cs  in  the  Wittenberg  University,  and  that  he  was 
aduoed  to  ascend  the  pulpit,  and  afterwards  in  1512  to 
ccept  the  doctor's  degree  in  theology.  How  great  was 
he  confidence  placed  by  Staupitz  in  his  young  friend 
ppears  from  hu  appointing  the  latter  hts  substitute  in 
he  inspection  of  forty  convents,  while  himself  absent  in 
he  Netherlands,  in  1516,  to  collect  relics  for  the  new 
Church  of  All-Saints  at  Wittenberg.  The  sympathies 
€  Staupitz  were  necessarily  with  Luther  when  the  lat^ 
er  began  his  reformatory  work.  He  expressed  his  sen- 
iments  repeatedly,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  expose  him- 
elf  to  the  ill-will  of  Cajetan  by  coming  to  the  Reformer's 
upport  when  the  latter  appeared  before  the  cardinal  in 
>ctober,  1518,  at  Augsburg.  He  was  not,  however,  fit- 
ed  to  be  himself  a  reformer.  His  disposition  was  quiet, 
ender,  and  contemplative  rather  than  bold  and  heroic 
le  consequently  drew  back  from  Luther  and  his  cause 
n  time,  but  did  not,  like  Erasmus  and  many  humanists, 
consent  to  be  used  agamal  the  Reformation.  He  spent 
be  closing,  years  of  his  life,  beginning  with  1519,  at 
Salzburg,  whither  he  had  been  attracted  by  the  cun- 
ling  of  cardinal  Matthew  Lang.  He  became  preacher 
o  the  cardinal  in  1519,  and  soon  afterwards  passed  from 
he  Augustine  into  the  Benedictine  order  of  monks.  In 
1522  he  became  abbot  of  the  convent  at  Salzburg,  taking 
he  name  of  John  IV,  and  subsequently  was  made  vicar 
md  suffragan  to  the  cardinal -archbishop  Lang.  He 
(till,  however,  kept  up  his  connection  with  Luther,  and 
IS  late  as  1519  invited  the  latter  to  take  refuge  with  him, 
*  ut  simol  vivamus  moriarourque."  The  Reformer,  nev- 
•rtheleas,  complained  of  neglect  at  the  hands  of  Staupitz, 
md  was  mortified  that  the  latter  should  have  declared 
lis  willingness  to  submit  to  the  pope  when  charged  with 
leing  Lather's  patron,  and  that  he  should  have  consent- 
td  to  become  an  abbot.  Staupitz  retained  his  evangel- 
cal  spirit  to  the  end,  and  felt  dissatisfied  and  oppressed 
n  his  new  relations,  and  he  exercised  a  reformatory  in- 
luence  by  permitting  bis  monks  to  read  the  works  of 
!^ther,  brought  with  him  on  his  first  arrival  One  of 
lis  successors  caused  the  suspicious  writings  contained 
n  the  library  of  Staupitz  to  be  burned.  Staupitz  died 
^ee,  28, 1524,  and  was  buried  at  Salzburg.  The  literary 
emains  of  Staupitz  consist  of  ten  Lettertf  collected  by 
xrimoi  and  published  in  Illgen*s  ZeUtchr^ft  /Ur  kist, 
VkeoL  1887,  ii,  65  sq.,  and  a  number  of  minor  ascetical 
md  miaoellaneous  works.  His  theology  was  Augustin- 
an,  Bcriptnral,  and  mystical;  his  tendency  practical, 
hough  not  profound;  his  entire  personality  noble,  en- 
gaging, and  dignified.  His  highest  claim  to  notice 
oust  ever  be  that  he  stimulated  and  encouraged  his 
;feat  disciple,  until  the  latter  had  developed  into  fit- 
less  Xor  the  mighty  work  to  which  he  was  called  of 
lod.  See  Adam,  Vita  Staupkii,  in  VUa  Theohgorumy 
St  ed.  p.  20;  Grimm,  ut  tup,;  Ullmann,  Rtforwuiiortn 
or  der  Reformation^  voL  ii;  D*Aubign^  JU/ortnation^ 
ol.  i,  bk.  ii,  ch.  iv  sq. ;  De  Wette,  i,  25 ;  Luther's  Werhe, 
Valch'a  ed*  voL  xzii,  passinu— Hetzog,  ReaUEnctfklop, 

.V. 

StaturoanastaaXma  (YravpoavaffT&9iiuM,\  a 
}reek  term  for  hymns  commemorative  of  the  cross  and 
f  the  resurrection. 

Stanrogathftna  (iTavpoya^ava)^  a  Greek  term 
or  the  crosses  made  of  red  and  white  ribbons  which 


are  attached  for  eight  days  to  the  dress  of  the  newly 
baptized. 

Staurdnein  (Srov/owveiv),  a  Greek  word  signify- 
ing either  to  crucify  or  to  make  the  sigti  of  the  cross. 

Stanropagion  (Sravpox^tov),  a  name  some* 
times  given  to  a  bishop's  diocese,  meaning  the  district 
wherein  he  had  power  to  fix  the  cross  within  his  own 
bounds  for  the  building  of  churches.  It  may  mean — 1. 
The  rite  of  fixing  a  cross  in  token  of  direct  patriarchal 
jurisdiction.  2.  A  church  or  convent  where  a  cross 
has  been  so  fixed  and  exempt  from  ordinary  diocesan 
Jurisdiction. — Lee,  Oloss,  o/Liturg,  Termt^  s.  v. 

Stanrophdroi  (Sravpo^^pot),  a  Greek  term  for 
the  six  great  dignitaries  of  the  Oriental  Church  who 
wear  a  cross  on  their  caps. 

Btaorophj^lax  (^ravpo^vKaJ^^  the  keeper  of  the 
sacred  cross  on  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection  at  Je- 
rusalem. 

Staurotheotokion  (Yravpo^^oroKiov)^  a  Greek 
term  for  a  hymn  commemorating  the  Blessed  Virgtii 
at  the  cross,  corresponding  to  the  Latin  Stabat  Mater 
(q.  v.). 

Staves  is  properly  the  plural  otttaJJI\  but  it  u  used 
in  the  A.  Y.  distinctively  as  the  rendering  of  the  plural 
of  *ia,  had  (literally  parf,  and  so  occasionally  rendered 

*<  branch,"  etc),  spoken  of  the  har$  ot  poles  for  carrying 
the  sacred  ark  (Exod.  xxv,  18-28,  etc;  Numb,  iv,  6--14 ; 
1  Kings  viii,  7,  8;  2  Chron.  v,  8, 9) ;  and  of  n^'lQ,  mo- 

tdhy  a  staffer  pole  for  bearing  on  the  shoulder  (1  Chron. 
XV,  15),  especially  the  ox-bow  of  a  yoke  (**  band,"  Lev. 
xxvi,  18),  and  hence  the  '*yoke"  itself  (q.  v.).  See 
Staff, 

Stay.  This  word  is  found  in  its  antiquated  sense  in 
the  Burial  Service,  but  in  no  other  part  of  the  Prayer- 
book.  It  occurs  in  a  passage  quoted  from  Job  xiv,  1, 
2,  concluding  with  ^  and  never  continueth  in  one  stay." 
The  word  "  stay"  may  be  changed  for  "  place"  or  "  con- 
dition" without  affecting  the  sense.  See  Stanton,  Diet, 
of  the  Church,  s.  v. 

Stay-bar,  or  Ibon.    See  Stanchion. 

Stayned  Cloths,  an  old  name  for  altar-cloths  of 
hnen  painted  with  Scripture  or  other  appropriate  sub- 
jects, commonly  in  use  in  the  ancient  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

St.  Clair,  Alanaon,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Greene,  Me.,  1804.  He  was  for  twenty- 
five  years  active  in  the  antislavery  cause,  and  estab- 
lished and  edited  two  papers  devoted  to  it.  He  was 
ordained  in  June,  1844,  and  became  acting  |iastor  at 
Muskeegon,  Mich.,  for  ten  years.  From  1864  to  1868 
at  Newago;  from  1868  to  18*70  at  Whitehall;  from  1870 
to  1878  at  Shelby,  and  remained  there  without  charge 
until  called  to  hb  reward.  He  died  Sept.  21,  1877. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

St.  Clair,  John  H.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Virginia  about 
1887,  and  was  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  Conference, 
of  which  he  became  a  superannuate  in  1874.  His  last 
charge  was  Choteau  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  died 
near  St.  Louis,  Oct.  29, 1874.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Conferences  of  the  M,  E,  Church,  South,  1875,  p.  288. 

Stead,  Benjamin  F.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  di- 
vine, was  bom  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Feb.  22,  1815.  In 
early  life  his  parents  removed  with  him  and  five  other 
children  to  Michigan,  where  he  was  left  an  orphan ; 
but,  by  a  remarkable  series  of  providences,  he  was  led 
to  Brown  University,  R.  L,  and  then  to  the  New  York 
University,  where  he  graduated  in  1841.  He  became 
a  member  of  Dr.  Skinner's  Church  and  had  his  atten- 
tion directed  to  the  ministry.  He  taught  in  private 
families  and  schools  for  a  period  and  pursued  the  study 
of  theology.  He  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of 
the  Bridesburg  Church,  Pa.,  Feb.  22, 1842,  and  remained 
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in  that  charge  for  ten  yean.  In  July,  1852,  he  was 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  Cbuiiph  of 
Astoria  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  where  he  contin- 
ued to  labor  with  great  fidelity  and  acceptability  for 
twenty -six  years,  when  death  closed  his  service  on 
earth.  His  last  hours  were  spent  in  unceasing  prayer, 
and  the  ruling  passion  exhibited  its  strength.  At  times 
he  was  doing  pastoral  work — visiting  his  people,  coun- 
selling  and  comforting,  explaining  passages  of  Script- 
ure, and  even  preaching  with  unction  and  power.  His 
death,  which  occurred  Feb.  15, 1879,  was  exceedingly 
peaceful  and  happy.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Stead,  Henry,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  England,  April  10, 1774,  and 
came  to  the  United  States  June  10, 1802.  In  1804  he 
joined  the  New  York  Conference,  and  continued  a 
member  thereof  until  its  division  in  1882,  when  his  lot 
fell  in  the  Troy  Conference.  In  1884  he  is  ftmnd  on 
the  supernumerary  list,  where  he  remained  till  June  5, 
1889,  when  he  took  an  eflfocttve  relation.  He  contin- 
ued to  preach  regularly  for  three  years,  but  in  1842  he 
was  retomed  as  supernumerary,  passing  to  superannu- 
ated, and  remaining  such  until  his  death,  at  Greenwich, 
Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  18, 1854.  See  Mmuteg  of 
Annual  Con/erenceif  1855,  p.  539. 

Stead,  William  D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Bray  ton,  Yorkshire, 
England,  in  1799.  He  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
when  three  years  old,  was  converted  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  admitted  on  trial  in  the  New  York  Conference  in 
1882,  and  appointed  to  Johnstown  CircuiL  He  subse- 
quently filled  the  following  appointments:  Lansing- 
burg  and  Waterford.  Sand  Lake,  Pittstown,  New  Leb- 
anon, Chatham,  and  Chester.  He  died  Jan.  6,  1844. 
He  was  characterized  by  great  fidelity  and  sobriety; 
was  a  good  preacher,  remarkable  for  simplicity  and 
ardor,  and  a  most  excellent  pastor.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Coi^/erencetj  iii,  582. 

Steagall,  Joy  F.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Jasper  County, 
Ga.,  Dec.  4,  1807,  and  united  with  the  Church  when 
twelve  years  of  age.  He  was  admitted  on  trial  into 
the  Georgia  Conference  in  1834,  and  continued  in  the 
active  ministry  till  within  two  years  of  his  death,  April 
9, 1848.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Coi^erenoes  qftheM, 
K  Church,  South,  1849,  p.  202. 

Steed  (33ft,  cXcirrw).  The  Mosaic  law  on  the  sub- 
ject of  stealing  is  contained  in  Exod.  xxii,  and  consista 
of  the  following  enactments : 

1.  He  who  stole  and  killed  an  ox  or  a  sheep  was  to 
restore  five  oxen  for  the  ox,  and  four  sheep  for  the 
sheep. 

2.  If  the  stolen  animal  was  found  alive,  the  thief  was 
to  restore  double. 

8.  If  a  man  was  found  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house 
at  night  and  was  killed  in  the  act,  the  homicide  was 
not  held  guilty  of  murder. 

4.  If  the  act  was  committed  during  daylight,  the 
thief  might  not  be  killed,  but  was  bound  to  make  full 
restitution  or  be  sold  into  slavery. 

5.  If  money  or  goods  deposited  in  a  man*8  house 
were  stolen  therefrom,  the  thief,  when  detected,  was  to 
pay  double ;  but 

6.  If  the  thief  could  not  be  found,  the  master  of  the 
house  was  to  be  examined  before  the  judges. 

7.  If  an  animal  given  in  charge  to  a  man  to  keep 
was  stolen  from  him,  i.  e.  through  his  negligence,  he 
was  to  make  restitution  to  the  owner.    See  Oath. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  law 
underwent  any  alteration  in  Solomon's  time,  as  Michaelis 
supposes;  the  expression  in  Prov.  vi,  80,  81  is  that  a 
thief  detected  in  stealing  should  restore  sevenfold,  i.  e. 
to  the  full  amount,  and  for  this  purpose  even  give  all 
the  substance  of  his  house,  and  thus  in  case  of  failure 
be  liable  to  servitude  (Michaelis,  Laws  of  Moses,  §  284). 


On  the  other  hand,  see  Bertheau  oo  Pnrr.  ▼!;  aod  Ssi, 
ArdLHebr.^  Ibi.  Man-tealing  ws  ponishabte  wkfc 
death  (Exod.  xxi,  16;  Deut.  xxiv,  7).  Inrasioa  of 
right  in  land  was  strictly  forbidden  (xxvii,  17;  Ia.T, 
8 ;  Mic.  ii,  2).— Smith.    See  Theft. 

Steame.    See  Stebsie. 

Steama,  Charles,  a  Unitarian  minister,  was  bna 
at  Leominster,  Mass.,  July  19,  1758;  entered  HarraiA 
University  in  1769,  and  graduated  in  1773.  ImMc£- 
ately  upon  graduation  he  commenced  to  teach,  and  dar- 
ing 1780  and  1781  he  was  tutor  at  Cambridge.  He 
was  first  employed  to  preach  at  Lincoln  in  Oetofati^ 
1780,  over  which  Church  he  was  installed  Nov.  7, 178L 
In  1792  he  became  principal  of  a  higb-acbool  in  Lia- 
coln,  which  continued  ten  years.  In  1810  be  lecmcd 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Harvard  CniveraitT.  He  £ei 
July  26, 1826.  He  published.  The  Ladies'  PkOossfif 
of  Love  (1797),  a  poem: — Dramatic  Dialogftes  for  tim 
Use  of  Schools  (1798)  '.^Principles  ofReHgion  ami  Jfc- 
rality  (1798;  2d  ed.  1807)  .^Sermons  (1792, 1806, 1815, 
etc).  See  Spr^^ue,  Annals  ef  the  Amer,  Pu^  viii, 
147. 

Steams,  Joslah,  a  Congregational  minister,  vis 
bora  at  Billerica,  Mass.,  Jan.  20,  1782,  and  gradoated 
from  Harvard  University  in  1751.  He  was  onlaiaed 
pastor  of  the  Church  in  Epping,  N.  H.,  March  8, 175^ 
He  adopted  and  earnestly  sudvocated  the  priiici{^  of 
the  Revolution,  sending  his  elder  sura  into  the  sranr, 
and  sacrificing  most  of  his  woridly  Intereat  in  suppon 
of  the  American  cause.  Mr.  Steama  was  a  close  ai^ 
thorough  student,  and,  although  his  slender  mesas 
would  not  allow  him  to  pomeas  much  of  a  library,  he 
was  favored  with  the  use  of  books  by  friends.  He  died 
at  Epping,  July  25, 1788.  Five  of  his  occaaooal  ler- 
mons  were  published.  See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the 
Amer.  Pulpit,  i,  575. 

Steams,  Samuel,  a  Congregational  minister,  sea 
of  the  preceding,  was  bora  at  Epping,  N.  IL,  April  8, 
1770.  He  fitted  for  college  at  Exeter  Academy,  eoler* 
ed  Dartmouth  in  1790,  whence  he  removed  in  his  jnaiv 
year  to  Cambridge,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  to  17$i 
He  studied  theology  under  Rev.  Jonathan  Frcn^  of 
Andover,  and  was  ordained  minister  of  the  town  ti 
Bedford  April  27, 1795.  On  Nov.  14,  1881,  a  vote  mm 
passed  in  town  meeting  to  occupy  the  pulpit  lor  a  etr- 
uin  number  of  Sundays  during  the  ensuing  viaier 
with  Unitarian  preachers.  A  new  society  waa  ct^n 
quently  formed  under  the  name  of  the  Trinitarian  Oa* 
gregational  Society,  June  5, 1833 ;  and  Mr.  Steams  be- 
came its  minister,  which  connection  he  held  till  kif 
death,  Dec  26, 1834.  He  published  aix  oocasioBa]  Sfrw 
mons  and  Discourses  (1807-22),  and  an  A  ddress  (1815). 
See  Sprague,  i4fmai!t  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  i,  579. 

Steams,  GUunuel  Horatio^  a  Congrei^io^ 
minister,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Bedfi«d, 
Mass.,  Sept,  12,  1801.  In  1816  he  entered  PhUlipi 
Academy,  Andover,  where  he  underwent  a  change  of 
heart,  and  made  a  public  profession  of  religion  in  Jok, 
1817.  He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1819,  from  whicb 
he  graduated  in  1828.  After  leaving  college,  be  Iw- 
came  a  teacher  in  Phillips  Academy,  where  he  mnaiBtd 
until  1825,  when  he  entered  the  Theokigica]  Seminar 
at  Andover,  leaving  it  in  1828.  His  health  was  in  waA 
a  feeble  condition  that  he  would  not  consider  himsdf 
a  candidate  for  settlement  until  1884,  in  which  yesa,^n. 
April  16,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Old  Sooth 
Church,  Boston.  After  preaching  for  three  Sabfaa^ 
he  was  compelled  to  cease,  and  returned  to  Bedfeid. 
In  June,  1835,  he  commenced  to  travel  in  poismt  of 
health,  and  so  far  recovered  as  to  anticipate  «  rriany 
tion  of  labors  among  his  people.  But  this  was  foond 
to  be  too  dangerous  an  experiment,  and  he  aooght  i 
dismissal,  which  was  granted  him  in  February,  18^ 
He  went  abn>ad  in  the  f<4]owing  Jane  and  died* in  Vm- 
is,  July  15, 1837.     Hb  L\fe  and  Ssieet  XHsamneg  mm 
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published  by  his  brother,  Willuun  A.  Steams  (Boston, 
1838, 12iiio).  See  Spngue,  AmtaU  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit^ 
ii,718. 

SteaniB,  Silas,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  at 
Waltham,  Mass^  July  26, 1784.  Although  bom  of  Uni- 
tarian parents,  he  was  led  to  Christ  by  the  preaching 
of  Dr.  Stillroan,  a  Baptist  preacher,  by  whom  he  was 
baptized  in  1804.  He  pursued  his  studies  under  Rev. 
Dr.  Baldwin,  of  Boston,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  Sept. 
11,  1806.  Soon  after  he  gave  up  his  trade,  that  of  up- 
holsterer, and  applied  himself  wholly  to  preparation 
for  the  ministry.  He  was  ordained  an  evangelist  Oct. 
22,  1807,  and  soon  after  began  to  labor  in  Bath,  Me.  A 
Church  was  the  result,  and  was  recognised  OcL  80, 
1810,  Mr.  Steams  being  installed  the  same  day  as  its 
pastor,  which  relation  he  sustained  until  his  death, 
July  18,  1840.  He  was  a  man  of  warm  affections,  ear- 
nest in  purpose,  and  diligent  in  labor.  He  published  a 
/>MooiirM  (Dec  31, 1816>  See  Sprague,  ilnnoi^  o/*<A« 
Amer.Pu^y\yb2i, 

Steams,  Timothy,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  at  BiUerica,  Mass.,  Jan.  28,  1810.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  graduated 
at  Amherst  College,  Mass.,  in  1833,  spent  a  year  as 
teacher  in  the  Female  Seminary  at  Chillioothe,  O., 
graduated  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Mass., 
in  1837,  was  licensed  by  the  Andover  Congregational 
Association,  removed  to  Athens,  O.,  and  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Worthington,  0., 
where  he  labored  nearly  four  years  successfully.  In 
1842  be  accepted  a  call  to  Mount  Pleasant  Church, 
Kingston,  O.,  where  his  talents  as  a  minister  were 
fully  displayed,  and  his  zeal  and  energy  blessed  in 
the  ingathering  of  many  to  the  Church.  In  1848  he 
induced  his  Church  to  erect  in  Kingston  a  Presby- 
terian academy  as  *'an  Ebenezer  to  God*s  goodness  to 
tliem**  in  the  fifty  years  of  their  existence  as  a  Church. 
In  18o5,  owing  to  impaired  health,  he  removed  to  Iowa 
and  took  charge  of  the  Church  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa 
Presbytery.  The  Church  was  weak,  but  God  blessed 
his  labors,  and  in  1857  the  congregation  dedicated  one 
of  the  most  complete  and  commodious  houses  of  worship 
in  that  Sute.  He  died  July  19,*  1861.  Mr.  Steams  was 
an  excellent  preacher  and  an  eminently  faithful  pastor. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  The  Promises,  and  of 
several  magazine  articles.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  IlisL  A  I- 
mamw,  1862,  p.  119.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Steams,  'William  Aagustns.  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an 
eminent  Congregational  minister  and  educator,  was 
bom  at  Bedford,  Mass.,  March  17, 1805.  In  his  father's 
bouse  industry  and  economy,  study  and  piety,  culture 
and  kindness,  went  hand  in  hand.  At  the  age  of  six 
he  recited  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism  entire  at 
one  standing  in  the  Church.  At  fourteen  he  committed 
to  memory  the  entire  Gospel  of  Luke  in  one  week, 
working  in  the  hay-field  with  the  men  during  the  day. 
In  the  necessary  economy  of  the  family,  one  Latin 
frrammar  had  to  suffice  for  all  the  older  sons.  One 
afternoon  when  hb  brother  was  not  using  the  book, 
William  learned  his  first  Latin  lesson,  and  astonished 
his  father  at  the  recitation ;  but  so  great  were  his  ex- 
citement and  the  strain  on  his  nerves  in  accomplishing 
it  that  as  soon  as  it  was  ended  he  fisinted  away.  His 
father  hesitated  about  sending  him  to  college  for  want 
of  pecuniary  means.  At  length  he  was  sent  to  Phillips 
A<»demy,  where  he  remained  three  years  and  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  schoUr.  During  a  revival  in  1828, 
which  oecorred  in  his  senior  year,  he  was  converted. 
This  was  the  year  in  which  the  day  of  prayer  for  col- 
leges was  first  obaerved.  Instead  of  joining  his  father's 
Church,  he  united  with  that  in  the  seminary  chapel. 
One  of  the  sons  bad  graduated  at  Harvard,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  change  which  had  come  over  its  the- 
ological status,  and  as  the  college  was  only  twelve  miles 
from  home,  it  was  determined  he  should  go  there ;  be- 
ildea,  his  fiitber  and  grandfather  were  graduated  there. 


He  entered  Harvard  in  1823  and  was  graduated  in  the 
class  )pf  1827.  He  taught  school  every  winter.  So 
scanty  were  his  means  that  at  one  time  he  was  on  the 
point  of  leaving  the  college,  but  the  good  president, 
Kirkland,  relieved  him  from  embarrassmenL  As  to  bis 
standing  in  college,  Eldmund  Quinc\',  one  of  his  class- 
mates, writes,  **  His  recitations  were  always  perfect,  and 
in  Latin  and  Greek  the  most  elegant  as  well  as  correct 
of  any."  After  his  graduation  he  occupied  his  time  in 
teaching  as  principal  of  the  Academy  in  Dux  bury,  Mass. 
He  had  no  question  about  his  profession.  The  ministry 
being  hereditary  in  the  family,  it  seemed  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  course  that  it  should  be  his  profession,  and  he 
accordingly  entered  Andover  Theological  Semiiuiry  iu 
1827.  He  was  ordained  Dec.  14,  1831.  His  tirst  dis- 
course was  preached  at  Cambridgeport.  He  accepted 
a  unanimous  call  to  the  First  Evangelical  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Cambridgeport,  and  was  installed  Dec 
14,  1831.  He  entered  upon  his  work  with  heartiness, 
and  his  labors  were  blessed,  his  Church  was  enlargeil 
and  its  numbers  increased,  and  in  time  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  churches  was  erected.  The  number  ml- 
mitted  to  the  Church  during  his  ministry  was  little 
less  than  five  hundred.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in 
Harvard  as  one  of  its  trustees.  He  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  Amherst  College,  and  was  inaugurated  Nov.  22, 
1854.  As  the  results  of  his  administration,  the  outwanl 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  college  gave  ample  evi- 
dence in  bequests  and  donations  amounting  to  $;800,000, 
a  doubling  of  the  number  of  college  edifices,  all  of  the 
most  costly  and  elegant  constructioiu  When  president 
Steams  was  inaugurated  there  were  eleven  professors 
and  two  hundred  and  one  students,  and  at  his  death 
there  were  twenty- one  professors  and  three  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  students.  Of  upwards  of  two  thou- 
sand alumni,  more  than  half  of  them  had  graduated 
under  his  presidency.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  which  office  he 
held  for  eight  years.  He  was  president  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Missionary  Society  for  seventeen  years,  and  in 
a  great  measure  guided  the  councils  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  Dr. 
Steams  died  suddenly,  June  8, 1876.  As  a  preacher  he 
usually  wrote  his  sermons,  which  were  at  once  doctrinal 
and  practical,  instmctive,  eloquent,  and  impressive.  He 
was  so  distinct  and  clear  in  his  articulation  that  not  a 
word  was  losL  His  strength  lay  not  in  his  written,  but 
in  his  spoken  discourse,  and  particularly  in  his  ex- 
ecutive capacity.  He  managed  his  business  with  rare 
discretion,  and  might  have  been  rich  had  he  not  aimed 
at  something  higher.  His  great  secret  of  success 
and  usefulness  did  not  lie  in  one  faculty,  but  in  the 
perfect  balance  of  all  his  powers  and  faculties.  His 
iaith  was  unbounded  in  Grod,  himself,  and  his  fellow- 
men.  He  was  not  a  book-maker,  nor  in  the  technical 
sense  an  author.  The  Life  and  Discourses  of  his  eldest 
brother.  Rev.  S.  H.  Steams,  pastor  of  the  Old  South 
Church,  Boston,  was  the  largest  volume  he  ever  gave 
to  the  public  His  writings  consist  of  Esstiys  on  Infant 
Baptism  and  Infant  Church  Membership: — and  Sermons 
on  the  death  of  president  Taylor;  on  the  position  and 
mission  of  the  C<»ngregati(»nal  Church ;  commemorative 
of  Daniel  Webster;  on  slavery;  on  educated  manhood; 
on  national  fast;  election  sermon ;  a  plea  for  the  nation ; 
with  numerous  others  on  different  subjects.  (W.  P.  S.) 
Stebbing,  Henry  ( 1 ),  an  English  di\^)e,  was 
successively  rector  of  Riekinghall,  Suffolk;  preacher 
of  Gray's  Inn,  London ;  and  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of 
Salisbury.  He  was  noted  as  a  controversialist,  being 
opposed  to  Hoadly  in  the  Bangorian  Controversy,  and 
to  Warborton's  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  He  died  in 
1768.  Among  his  published  works  are,  Polemical  Tracts 
(Camb.  1727,  fol.)  .—Dffence  of  Dr.  Claris  Evidences 
(Lond.  1781,  8vo)  '.—Discourse  on  the  Gospel  Revelation 
(ibid.  1781, 8vo)  i— Brief  Account  of  Prayer,  The  Lord's 
Supper,  etc  ( ibid.  1789,  8vo )  s  —  Christianity  Justified 
upon  Scripture  Foundation  (ibid.  1750, 8vo) : — Sermons 
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OR  PraeUeai  CkruHamly  (1759-^  2  rok.  8ro>    See 
Allibooe,  Did,  of  Brit,  aid  A  mer,  A  utkort,  a.  v.    | 

Stabbing,  Hennr  (2),  D.D.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  KickinghaJl,  Suffolk,  in  1716 ;  entered  Cath- 
arine Hall,  Cambridge,  17S4 ;  succeeded  his  father  as 
preacher  of  Gray*s  Inn,  1760 ;  and  shortly  after  as  chap- 
lain in  ordinary  to  the  king.  He  received  bis  degree 
of  D.D.  in  1759,  and  died  at  Gray's  Inn  in  1787.  He 
was  a  truly  learned  and  good  man,  and  an  indefatigable 
preacher.  He  wrote  Sermons  on  Practical  SvbjectSj 
published  with  an  account  of  the  author  by  his  son 
(Lond.  8  vols.  8vo;  vol  i  and  u,  1788;  vol  iii,  1790). 
See  Darling,  Cyclop,  BibUog,  s.  v.;  AUibone,  Did,  of 
Brit,  and  Amer.  A  utkors,  s.  v. 

Stebbina,  Dizon*  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  a  native  of  Wilbraham,  Mass. 
Of  his  early  life  and  conversion  we  are  without  infor- 
mation. He  was  received  into  the  Providence  Confer- 
ence in  1842,  and  preached,  with  intervals  of  ill-health, 
until  1853,  when  he  received  a  superannuated  relation. 
He  died  at  Hanson,  Sept.  27, 1853.  See  MinuUs  of  An- 
nual Cotfermcesy  1854,  p.  846. 

Stabbiiifl,  Lorenso  D.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  SepL  2,  1817.  He 
was  educated  at  Cazenovia  Seminary,  and  graduated 
from  the  Weeleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  in 
1842.  In  1844  he  joined  the  Black  River  Conference; 
in  1853  became  professor  of  mathematics  to  the  New 
York  Conference  Seminary;  in  1854  was  appointed 
principal  of  Fairfield  Semiiuiry.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  he  was  transferred  to  the  Troy  Conference,  and  in 
1866  to  the  New  England  Conference.  In  the  spring 
of  1867  he  removed  to  Central  New  York,  where  he  fe- 
mained  untU  bis  death,  Nov.  1, 1869.  See  Mimttet  tf 
Annual  Coffertnou^  1870,  p.  88. 

Stabbins,  Stephen  J.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  South  Salem,  West- 
chester Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1808.  He  professed  conversicm 
May  10, 1828,  and  soon  after  joined  the  Church.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1836,  and  in  1839  was  re- 
ceived into  the  New  York  Conference.  After  several 
years  he  was  transferred  to  the  New  York  East  Con- 
ference, in  which  he  continued  to  preach  until  1867, 
when  he  ended  his  regular  labors.  He  then  removed 
to  Bethel,  Conn.,  where  he  died,  Feb.  8, 1876.  See  i/ti»- 
«l!ef  of  A  nnual  Conferfnoetf  1876,  p.  62. 

Steok,  John  Michael,  a  Lutheran  clergyman, 
was  bom  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  Ck;t.  5,  1765.  He  stud- 
ied theology  under  Dr.  Helmuth,  and  was  afterwards 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Synod  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  1784  he  took  charge  at  Charabersburg, 
in  1789  became  pastor  to  the  congregations  in  Bed- 
ford and  Somerset  counties,  and  in  1792  accepted  a  call 
from  the  oongr^ations  in  Westmoreland  County,  mak- 
ing Greensburg  his  residence,  where  he  died,  July  14, 
1830.  He  was  an  earnest,  faithful,  and  successful  min- 
ister.   See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  ix,  148. 

Steok,  Miohael  John,  a  Lutheran  clergyman, 
80D  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Greensburg,  Pa^  May 
1, 1798,  and  studied  at  the  Greensburg  Academy.  Soon 
after  leaving  the  academy  he  began  to  study  theology 
under  his  father,  continuing  it  with  Rev.  Jacob  Schnee, 
of  Pittsburgh.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Synod 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1816,  and  began  his  labors  as  tem- 
porary assistant  to  his  father.  He  received  a  call  from 
Lancaster,  O.,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  Dec  15, 1816. 
Here  he  labored  with  great  acceptance  in  his  own  and 
other  churches,  besides  making,  by  appointment  of  the 
synod,  extensive  missionary  toun.  In  1829  Mr.  Steck 
removed  to  Greensburg  as  his  father's  assistant;  and 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1830,  succeeded  to  the 
sole  pastorate,  where  he  labored  until  his  death,  Sept. 
1, 1848.  An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  amount  of  his 
labon  from  the  fact  that  he  ministered  regularly  to 
eleven  cbuicbea,  beaides  preaching  at  three  or  four  sta- 


ttons,  aoroe  of  which  were  distant  thirty  mQes  frea  kii 
residence.  See  Sprague,  A  wsumIs  of  the  Amer.  Pidpkf 
ix,  148. 

Stedingers,  a  community  of  FriaianB  who  wm 
settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Bremen  and  Oldeobarg  at  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century,  and  who  were  depdved 
of  liberty  and  independence  because  they  reused  to  rea- 
der tithes  to  the  Church.     A  certain  prieat  becnae  <&► 
satisfied  with  the  amount  of  the  fee  paid  at  cBofesBoo 
by  the  wife  of  a  prominent  man,  and  when  adminiscer- 
ing  the  sacrament  he  placed  her  nM>ney  instead  of  the 
host  in  her  mouth.    Convinced  that  her  sxna  peere^d 
her  from  swallowing  the  supposed  boat,  she  carried  k 
in  her  mouth  to  her  home,  where  she  diaoorend  as 
nature.     Her  husband  was  indignant  at  the  insak  of- 
fered his  wife,  and  reported  the  case  to  the  raperim  <iC 
the  priest,  but  obtained  only  unworthy  reproacbes  m 
reply.     He  therefore  considoed  himself  warraoied  in 
punishing  the  offender,  and  took  his  life.     The  ckfgy 
now  assumed  the  attitude  of  an  injured  party,  and  coa- 
plained  to  archbishop  Hertwig  II  of  Bremen,  who  ^ 
manded  the  rendition  of  the  murderer  and  the  parawot 
of  an  immoderate  fine,  and  accompanied  his  demand 
with  violent  threats  of  punbhment  in  case  of  refusal.  Ai 
the  action  of  the  criminal  had  been  already  approved  hx 
the  Stedingers,  they  refused  obedience;  and  when  the 
archbbhop  imposed  increasingly  heavy  burdens,  and 
even  pronounced  the  ban  ov»  the  coantxy,  they  re- 
nounced the  authority  of  himself  and  hia  chapter,  re> 
fused  further  tithes,  and  declared   that   they  woaU 
thenceforward  recognise  no  authority  over  them  save 
that  of  the  dvil  government  (1204  aq.).     The  arch- 
bishop, having  already  in  1197  obtained  the  promise  of 
pope  Innocent  III  that  a  crusade  should  be  inangursred 
against  the  Stedingers  if  required  for  their  subjeetioa, 
now  collected  an  army  (1207)  and  marched  against  the 
rebels,  but  was  appeased  with  money  and  proause& 
He  died  in  the  following  year,  and  his  successofs  re- 
newed the  war,  prosecuting  it  with  varying  suecesi 
during  forty  years.   A  large  army  raised  by  ardibisbep 
Gerhard  II  was  utteriy  defeated  and  its  base  of  open- 
tions,  the  Castle  of  Schluter  (CastrwH  Sluttert),  stonned 
in  1230.     Enraged  by  the  disaster,  the  bishop  and  Ms 
associates  now  called  upon  the  worid  to  combine  for  ^ 
destmction  of  the  contumacious  heretics,  and  did  pk 
hchitate  to  spread  abroad  the  most  contemptibly  sOr 
and  impossible  stories,  which  could  only  find  credence 
in  a  superstitious  and  spiritually  enslaved  age.    The 
pope  was  nevertheless  induced  by  aoch  caknnoies  la 
pronounce  the  general  ban  of  the  Church  over  the  bd> 
happy  community,  and  to  cause  a  crusade  against  it  lo 
be  preached.    Forty  thousand  soldiers  asaemUed  it 
Bremen  to  avenge  the  injury  sustained  by  the  Chsck, 
and  the  most  powerful  ally  of  her  enemies,  dokc  Ott» 
of  LUneburg,  was  detached  from  their  caose  tfaroagk 
papal  inHnenoe  and  the  fear  of  the  imperial  intcrdi^ 
The  Stedingers  nevertheless  prepared  for  reeisttBee; 
and  when  the  attack  was  made  and  irresiadble  BBaben 
prevailed  against  them,  four  hundred  of  ihena  laid  dawa 
their  lives  in  the  conflict  before  the  field  was  lost;  tmi 
in  another  place  a  wing  of  the  great  army  was  acfesaBr 
defeated,  and  its  p^irpoee  of  destroying  the  dikes  ef  the 
river  Weser  and  drowning  ont  the  population  prereBiedL 
The  prisoners  taken  by  the  cmsaders  were,  faovercr. 
numerous,  and  all  miserably  perished  at  the  stake.  The 
country  was  devaatated  with  fire  and  aword,  and  laptae 
and  licentiousness  were  the  governing  mocives  of  the 
army  of  the  Church.    A  final  battle  took  place  on  Hay 
27  (?),  1234,  near  Altenesch.     Eleven  thoosand  Sted- 
ingers drove  the  mighty  host  of  their  advenaiiea  b^aic 
them,  but,  having  lost  their  formation  in  the  pssaiL 
were  themselves  taken  in  fiank  and  rear  by  the  eavaiiy 
under  count  Cleve.    Half  of  them  fell  on  the  field, « 
were  drowned  in  the  stream.    Of  the  remainder,  sose 
fled  to  the  free  Frisiana  and  became  fuUy  identifiod 
with  them,  and  others  submitted  to  the  anthocity  d 
the  (Church.    Their  country  was  divided  betwaea*  (he 
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archbishop  of  Bremen  and  counto  Otto  II  and  Chmtian 
III  of  Oldenburg.  The  archiepisoopal  Church  in  Brem- 
en celebrated  the  bloody  triumph  with  a  procewion, 
and  ordained  an  annual  day  of  commemoration,  fixing 
on  the  fifth  Sunday  after  £a8ter  for  that  purpose,  be- 
sides causing  a  chapel  to  be  erected  near  the  scene  of 
the  victory.  The  abbot  Hermann  of  Corvey  exhibited 
his  joy  by  the  erection  of  two  other  chapels  in  the  same 
neighborhood.  All  the  writers  prior  to  the  Reforma- 
tion who  mention  this  war  condemn  the  Stedingers  as 
heretics,  and  it  was  reserved  for  the  days  of  Protestant- 
ism to  vindicate  the  fame  of  these  champions  of  liberty. 
On  May  27, 1834,  a  simple  but  durable  monument  was 
dedicated  to  their  memory  on  the  site  where  once  stood 
one  of  the  abbot  of  Corvey's  chapels.  See  Monachi 
CkroH,  in  A.  Matth.  Anaiect,  ii,  601;  Chrtm,  Rcutad, 
ap.  Langeb.  ScripU,  Rer,  Dome  vol.  iii ;  Stadeus,  Chnm, 
€id  A.  1197;  Wolter,  Chron,  Brem,  ap.  Meibom.  voL  ii ; 
Codefr.  Monaek,  8,  Pantol  ad  A.  1234,  ap.  Freher- 
Struve,  i,  899;  Ep,  Gtrgor,  IX,  in  Raynald,  anno  1283, 
No.  42,  complete  in  Riix>Il,  BuUarium  Ord,  PrcadictiU 
i,  52,  and  Ep.  Gregor,  IX  ad  Henrici  Friderici  Imp, 
FiUuMj  in  Mart^ne,  Tkesaur,  i,  950;  Mansi,  xxiii,  828; 
Bisbeck,  Die  Nieder-Weser  u.  Osterade  (Hanov.  1789) ; 
Kohl,  Handb.  d.  Henogth,  Oldenburg  (Bremen,  1825) : 
Muhle,  Geschickte  d,  Stedmgerlandet  im  MiUttalter,  in 
Strackerjan,  Beitr,  zur  Ge$ch,  d,  Grossherzogth,  Olden- 
burg (Bremen,  1837),  voL  i ;  Crantz,  Metropolis^  lib.  vii 
and  viii ;  Schminck,  Expedit,  Cruc,  in  Stedmgos  (Marb. 
1722) ;  Ritter,  Diss,  de  Pago  Steding  et  SiedtngU  Sac 
XIII  Haretidt  (Yiteb.  1725);  Lappenberg,  Kreuzzug 
gt'geH  d,  Stedwger  (Stade,  1755);  Uamelmann,  Oldeuh, 
Chromk;  Yon  Halera,  Gesch,  d,  Herzogffu  Oldenb.  vol.  i ; 
Scharling,  De  Stedingie  CommenL  (Hafn.  1828).  See 
also  g^eral  histories  of  the  region  and  the  Church , 
e.  g.  SchrOckh,  pt.  xxix ;  Gieseler,  LehHmch,  vol  ii,  pt.  ii, 
p.  599  sq. — Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  s.  v. 

Stedman,  Rowland,  a  Nonconformist  minister, 
was  bom  at  Corston,  Shropshire,  in  1630.  He  was  ad- 
mitted commoner  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  in  1647, 
and  removed  to  University  College  in  1648,  taking  his 
degree  of  A.M.  in  1655.  He  soon  after  became  minister 
of  Hanwell,  Middlesex,  and  vicar  of  Ockingham,  Berk- 
shire, in  1660.  In  1662  he  was  ejected  for  nonconform- 
ity, and  afterwards  became  chaplain  to  Philip,  lord 
Wharton.  He  died  in  1673.  Stedman  wrote,  The 
Mystical  Union  of  Believers  with  Christ  (Lond.  1668, 
8vo)  i^Sober  Sii^ularitg  (ibid.  1668, 8vo). 

SteeL  In  all  cases  where  the  word  ''steel''  occurs 
in  the  A.y.  the  true  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  is  ''cop- 
per." hV^nS,  nechushdhf  except  in  2  Sam.  xxii,  35; 
Job  XX,  24;  Psa.  xviii,  84  [85],  is  always  translated 
"brass;**  as  is  the  case  with  the  cognate  word  rons, 
nechSshethfyrith  the  two  exceptions  of  Jer.  xv,  12  (A.y. 
"  steel")  and  Ezra  viii,  27  (A.  V.  "  copper").  Whether 
the  ancient  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  steel  is  not 
perfectly  certain.  It  has  been  inferred  from  a  passage  in 
Jeremiah  (xv,  12)  that  the  "iron  from  the  north"  there 
spoken  of  denoted  a  superior  kind  of  metal,  hardened  in 
an  unusual  manner,  like  the  steel  obtained  from  the 
Chalybes  of  the  Pontus,  the  ironsmiths  of  the  ancient 
world.  The  hardening  of  iron  for  cutting-instruments 
was  practiced  in  Pontus,  Lydia,  and  Laconia  (Eustath. 
//.  ii,  294,  6r,  quoted  in  MUller,  Band,  d,  A  rch,  u,  d, 
Kunstf  §  807,  n.  4).  Justin  (xliv,  8,  8)  mentions  two 
rivers  in  Spain,  the  Bilbilis  (the  Salo,  or  Xalon,  a  trib- 
utary of  the  Ebro)  and  the  Chalybs,  the  water  of  which 
was  used  for  hardening  iron  (oomp.  Pliny,  xxxiv,  41). 
The  same  practice  is  alluded  to  both  by  Homer  {Od,  ix, 
898)  and  Sophocles  (Aj,  650).  The  Celtiberians,  ac- 
cording to  Diodoras  Siculus  (v,  83),  had  a  singular  cus- 
tom. They  buried  sheets  of  iron  in  the  earth  till  the 
weak  part,  as  Diodoms  calls  it,  was  consumed  by  rust, 
and  what  was  hardest  remained.  This  fhrmer  portion 
was  then  converted  into  weapons  of  different  kinds. 


The  same  practice  is  said  by  Beckmann  (Flisf.  o/Inv, 
ii,  828,  ed.  Bobn)  to  prevail  in  Japan.  The  last-men- 
tioned writer  is  of  opinion  that  of  the  two  methods  of 
making  steel,  by  fusion  either  from  iron-stone  or  raw 
iron,  and  by  cementation,  the  ancients  were  acquainted 
only  with  the  former.    See  Copper. 

There  is,  however,  a  word  in  Hebrew,  H^bo,  pal- 
ddhf  which  occurs  only  in  Nah.  ii,  8  [4],  and  is  there 
rendered  "torches,"  but  which  most  probably  denotes 
steel  or  hardened  iron,  and  refers  to  the  flashing  scythes 
of  the  Assvriaii  chariots.  In  Svriac  and  Arabic  the 
cognate  words  (potdOi/aludhfJvladh)  signify  a  kind  of 
iron  of  excellent  quality,  and  especially  steel.  See  M  ktal. 

Steel  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  Egyptians. 
The  steel  weapons  in  the  tomb  of  Rameses  III,  says 
Wilkinson,  are  palmed  blue,  the  bronze  red  {Anc  Eg, 
ii,  154). — Smith.    See  Ikon. 

Steel,  Robert,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was 
bom  in  the  vicinity  of  Londonderry,  Ireland,  Jan.  9, 
1798.  In  early  boyhood  he  came  to  the  United  States, 
pursued  his  preparatory  studies  in  the  Academy  of 
Philadelphia,  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  at  the  Associate  Reformed  The- 
ol<^cal  Seminary,  New  York ;  was  licensed  by  Phila- 
delphia Presbytery,  commenced  his  labors  as  a  city 
missionary  in  that  city  and  vicinity,  and  (Nov.  9, 1819) 
was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Abington,  Pa.  This  was  his  only  charge, 
and  here  he  performed  faithfully  and  successfully  his 
life-work.  He  died  Sept.  2,  1862.  Dr.  Steel  was  a 
good  man,  and  a  pre-eminently  effective  preacher.  The 
Church  was  to  him  **  all  in  all  ;**  the  cause  of  missions 
seemed  to  absorb  all  hu  interest;  and  the  Sabbath- 
school  canse,  apparently,  possessed  his  whole  heart.  See 
Wilson,  Fresb,  HisU  A  Imanac,  1868,  p.  207.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Steele,  Allen,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  at  Salisbury,  N.  r..  Hay  24, 
1808.  He  was  converted  at  the  tLge  of  thirteen  years, 
and  studied  for  a  while  at  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  and  then 
began  to  teach  school  in  Western  New  York.  In  1831 
he  was  admitted  into  the  Genesee  Conference.  He  re- 
ceived appointments,  among  others,  in  Buffalo,  Roches- 
ter, Troy,  Albany,  and  New  York.  After  nearly  forty 
years  of  ministerial  labor,  he  retired  as  a  superannuate 
to  West  Barre,  N.  Y.,  wliere  he  died,  Jan.  14, 1873.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  the  Western 
New  York  Conference.  He  was  a  critical  scholar,  a 
sound  theologian,  ai)d  an  eloquent  and  powerful  preach- 
er.    See  Minutes  of  Annual  Cor\ferenoeSj  1878,  p.  110. 

Steele,  Anne,  a  hymn-writer,  usually  called  Mrs, 
Steele,  although  she  really  was  never  married,  was  bom 
at  Broughton,  Hampshire,  England,  in  1716.  Her  fa- 
ther, the  Rev.  William  Steele,  was  a  Baptist  minister  in 
the  place  of  her  nativity.  She  developed  early  in  life 
poetical  talent,  which  showed  itself  in  the  composition 
of  devotional  hymns,  many  of  which  have  been  intro- 
duced into  our  collections  of  hymns.  She  united  with 
her  father's  Church  when  she  was  fourteen  years  of  age. 
A  few  years  after  this  she  became  engaged  to  a  young 
man  named  Elscourt.  The  day  for  the  wedding  was 
fixed,  and  her  friends  were  assembled  to  witness  the 
ceremony,  when  the  sad  intelligence  was  brought  to  the 
house  that  the  expected  bridegroom,  having  gone  into 
the  river  to  bathe,  ventured  beyond  his  depth,  and  was 
drowned.  In  1750  two  volumes  of  her  poetry  were 
published  under  the  name  of  Theodosia,  She  died  in 
1778.  Her  collected  Poems  and  Hymns,  published  in 
1780,  were  edited  by  Dr.  Caleb  Evans.  They  were 
published  also  in  Boston  in  1808,  and  a  new  edition,  ed- 
ited by  John  Sbeppard,  was  published  in  1863.  See 
Christopher,  Hymn' writers  and  their  Hymns,  p.  225; 
Butterworth,  Story  of  the  Hymns,  p.  58-60;  Belcher,. 
Historical  Sketches  of  Hymns,  p.  287-239.    (J.  C  S.) 

Steele,  David,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bora  about  1791.   When  aboat  eigh- 
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teen  ye§n  of  age  be  joined  tbe  Churcb,  and  in  1820 
vru  admiued  on  trial  into  the  Baltimore  Conference. 
From  that  time  be  labored  witb  great  acceptance  and 
success  until  1847,  when  he  took  a  supernumerary  rela- 
tion. This  relation  was  changed  to  superannuated  in 
1849,  and  was  continued  until  his  death,  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  May  4, 1862.  See  Jdwutes  of  Ammul  Con- 
fermoeA,  1853,  p.  813. 

Steele,  Joel,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
bom  at  Tolland,  Conn.,  Aug.  14, 1782.  Converted  when 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  entered  the  itinerancy  in 
1806,  and  was  stationed  successively  as  follows :  Lunen- 
burg Circuit;  Bristol, He*:  Vershire,  Vu;  Tolland, Conn.; 
Ashbumham,  Mass.;  New  London,  East  t^reenwich. 
Conn.;  Barre,Mass.;  Barnard,  Yersh ire,  Vt. ;  Wethers- 
field,  Conn. ;  Unity,  Me. ;  Wellfleet,  Eastham,  Sandwich, 
Saugua,  Edgartown,  Barnstable,  Chatham,  Truro,  Wey- 
mouth, Easton,  Walpole,  and  Gloucester,  Mass.  In  1845 
he  took  a  superannuated  relation,  and  died  Aug.  23, 
1846 — a  father  in  Israel— having  been  forty  years  in 
the  ministry.  Mr.  Steele  possessed  an  amiable  and 
humble  spirit,  a  clear  understanding,  and  his  preaching 
was  plain,  manly,  and  deeply  in  earnest.  See  Minute* 
of  Annual  Conftrencfi^  iv,  116. 

Steele,  John  (1),  a  minister  of  the  Associate  Re- 
formed Church,  was  bom  in  York  County,  Pa.,  Dec.  17, 
1772,  and  received  his  collegiate  education  at  Dickinson 
College,  where  be  graduated  in  1792.  He  studied  the- 
ology under  the  Rev.  John  Young,  of  Greencastle,  Pa., 
and  was  licensed  by  the  First  Associate  Reformed  Pres- 
bytery of  Pennsylvania  May  25, 1797,  and  ordained  in 
AugUMt,  1799.  He  then  went  to  Kentucky,  where  he 
had  charge  of  four  congregations  till  1808,  when  he  was 
relieved  of  two.  In  1817  he  removed  to  Xenia,  O., 
where  he  remained  until  October,  1886.  He  had  just 
moved  to  Oxford,  and  had  made  some  arrangements  for 
his  family,  when  he  died  suddenly,  Jan.  11,  1837.  He 
was  an  able,  clear-headed  the(»lngian,  well  read  in 
Church  history,  and  versed  in  ecclesiastical  alTaim:  and 
served  long  and  ably  as  clerk  both  of  hid  presbytery 
and  svnod.  See  Sprague,  Anmik  of  the  Amer.  Ptilpit^ 
ix,  102. 

Steele,  John  (2),  a  Presbyterian  minii^ter,  was 
bom  at  Bellefonte,  Centre  Co.,  Pa.,  Dec.  11, 1812.  He 
received  a  careful  parental  training,  joined  the  Chureh 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  pursued  hb  acailemical  stud- 
ies at  Milan  Academy,  Huron  Co.,  O.;  graduated  at 
Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  in  1842,  and  at  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Allegheny  City  in  1845;  was  liceiuted  to 
preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Blairsville,  Ind.,  April  16, 
1846;  ordained  by  Lake  Presbytery  April  8, 1849;  and 
in  1850  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Chureh  of  Laporte 
County,  Ind.  In  1855  he  labored  at  Macomb,  MacDon- 
ough  Co.,  111.;  in  1856  he  returned  to  Indiana,  and  la- 
bored at  South  Bend,  in  Lake  Presbytery;  in  1859  at 
Newton,  la. ;  in  1860  as  a  missionary  to  Pike's  Peak,  in 
company  with  several  members  of  his  Church;  was 
appointed  chaplain  of  the  13th  Regiment  Iowa  Volun- 
teers Nov.  5,  1861,  and  died  in  that  service  Sept.  10, 
1862.  Mr.  Steele  was  an  able  expounder  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible,  faithful  and  self-sacrificing  as  an 
armv  chaplain,  and  mild,  amiable,  and  social  as  a  man. 
See  Wilson,  Pre^.  Hist.  A  Imamtc,  1864,  p.  196.  (J.  L.  S.) 

Steele.  Richard,  a  Nonconformist  preacher,  grad- 
uated at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  He  became 
vicar  of  Hanmere,  North  Wales,  and  was  ejected 
for  nonconformity  in  1662.  He  died  in  1692.  His 
works,  which  are  commended  by  Philip  Henrr,  are. 
Antidote  against  IHsfraotiofis  (Lond.  1667,  8vo;  8d  ed. 
1678 ;  1861,  l2mo)  i— Discourse  of  Old  Age  .-—Discourse 
upon  Unrighteousness  (1670, 8vo) : — Christian  Husband' 
man's  Calling  (1670)  -.—Tradesnum's  Calling  (1684, 8vo) : 
—  Sermons.  See  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibling,  s.  v.;  Alli- 
bone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthorSy  s.  v. 

Steele,  Robert  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 


Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  about  1804.  He  «« 
converted  in  eariy  life,  and  practiced  medicine  ft*r  sererd 
years.  In  1888  he  was  admitted  on  trial  In  Uie  Geotgii 
Conference,  and  appointed  as  junior  preacher  to  Akoria 
Circuit.  For  eleven  vears  he  continued  hb  itinoaat 
career,  serving  the  Church  as  a  preacher,  and  for  ser- 
eral  years  as  presiding  elder.  He  died  in  Febrnsij, 
1844.  He  was  a  man  of  great  worth  to  the  Church,  of 
strong  faith  and  good  preaching  talents,  aod  p«fMpi 
few  men  ever  possessed  more  true  misnonaiy  z^  tksa 
he  did.  See  Minutes  ofAnmiul  Cosfferemoes  oftkt  Jf. 
K,  Churchy  South,  iu,  592. 

Bteen,  Cokhkus  van  deh  ( in  Lat.  CorwHas  a 
lAJpidey,  a  Belgian  theologian,  was  born  about  1366,  at 
Bockholt,  of  peasant  parentage.  He  took  fai^  degrfes 
at  Cologne,  entered  the  Society  of  Jeaus  in  1592,  siA 
was  professor  of  Hebrew  Aid  Scripture  in  tbe  CoHefre 
of  Lou  vain  for  more  than  twenty  years.  About  1612  be 
was  sent  to  Rome,  and  there  filled  a  similar  positim  m- 
til  his  death,  March  12, 1687.  Hia  various  Cowtmemfarn 
on  the  Bible,  numbering  eighteen,  were  published  at  in- 
tervals fnHD  1614  to  1645,  and  coUecHvely  at  Antwerp 
(1681,  10  vols.  fol.\  and  again  at  Venice  (1708, 16  nib. 
fol.).  They  ctmtain  much  that  ia  valuable,  with  a  large 
amount  of  useless  matter. 

Steeple  (stepuU)^  the  tower  of  a  chureh,  etc.,  in- 
cluding any  superstructure,  such  as  a  spire  or  lantern, 
standing  upon  it.  In  some  districts  small  chunJi«  have 
the  steeples  not  unfrequently  formed  of  massive  wooda 
framing,  standing  on  the  floor,  and  carried  op  some  lit- 
tle distance  above  the  roof;  these  are  usoallv  at  the 
west  end,  parted  off  from  the  nave  by  a  wooden  parti- 
tion, as  at  Ipsden  and  Tetsworth,  Oxfordshire. — Pa^er, 
Ghss,  of  A  rchitect.  a.  v.     See  Bklfrt  ;  Towkb. 

Stefani,  Tommaso  vm\  an  Italian  painter,  was  bora 
at  Naples  about  1230.  He  painted  the  chapel  of  the 
Minutoli  in  the  Duomo,  mentioned  by  Bocca«no,  with 
a  series  of  frescos  representing  the  passion  tif  our 
Saviour.  In  the  Society  of  St.  Angelo  at  Kilo  are 
the  paintings  of  ^/.  Michael  and  St,Andmp  that  are 
attributed  to  him.  He  died  pmbaUy  about  1310.  He 
may  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  of  the  Neapolitan  scIkkI. 
See  Hoefer,  Aloii  r.  Biog.  Genirale^  s.  v. 

Steflteni,  Agostino,  an  Italian  composer,  was  bora 
at  Cast  el-franco,  gpvemment  of  Venice,  about  1655w  la 
his  youth  he  was  entered  as  a  chorister  at  St.  Blark^ 
Venice,  where  a  German  nobleman,  pleased  with  bin, 
obtained  his  discharge,  took  him  into  Bavaria^  gave  hin 
a  liberal  education,  and  when  he  arrived  at  the  pmfttr 
age.  got  him  ordained.  He  then  took  the  title  fAAhale^ 
bv  which  he  is  now  commonlv  known.  Hts  eccteasm- 
cal  compositions  soon  became  numerous;  and  attiKied 
the  notice  of  Ernest,  duke  of  Brunswick,  who  in  vited  bia 
to  Hanover,  and  made  ^m  director  of  his  chamber  Ba- 
sic Steffani  was  also  a  statesman,  and  had  a  couider- 
able  share  in  concerting  with  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Ratisbon  the  scheme  for  erecting  the  duchy  of  fouvi- 
wick-LUneburg  into  an  electorate,  fur  which  service  tbe 
elector  assigned  him  a  handsome  pension,  and  pope  In- 
nocent XI  gave  biro  the  bishopric  of  Spiga.  He  died 
at  Frankfort  in  1780.     See  JCnglish  Cyclop,  a.  r. 

Stegall,  Benjamin  C,  a  minister  of  the  Metho£st 
RpiHCOpal  Church,  South,  was  a  native  of  Jasper  Coim- 
ty,  Ga.  He  joined  the  Mississippi  Conference  aboot 
1^7,  located  after  six  or  seven  vears'  traveL  and  wai 
readmitted  into  the  Louisiana  Conference  in  18&&.  He 
died  June  10,  1860.  See  Minutes  of  Amtual  Confer- 
ences of  the  M,  E,  Church,  South,  1860,  p.  23& 

Steger,  Benedict  Stkphan,  a  Latheran  minntet^ 
was  bom  at  Nuremberg,  April  9,  1807.  He  studied  at 
Erlangen  and  Beriin.  His  first  ministerial  duties  be 
performed  in  his  native  place.  In  1885  he  was  ap> 
pointed  second  preacher  at  Hof,and  in  1848  he  was  call- 
ed to  his  native  phux  as  thinl  preacher  of  St.iEfctdius'i, 
as  which  he  labored  for  thirty-three  years.     He  died 
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Feb.  9,  1876.  Besides  sermons  and  a  catechetical  man- 
oal,  be  published  Die  pi-ottttantischen  Misswnen  nnd 
deren  gesegnetes  Wirken  (  Hof,  1844-50,  8  pts.),  giving 
a  history  of  the  l^otestant  Missions  till  the  first  half  of 
this  ceiiturv.  See  Zuchold,  BibL  Theoiot/,  ii,  1260 :  De- 
Utzsch,  ScuU  at^fHojfnung  (1876),  xiii,  130  sq.    (a  P.) 

Bteg^an,  JoeuA,  a  LiAlieran  divine,  was  bom  in 
1588  at  Sulzfeld,  in  Franconia.  For  ten  years  he  at- 
teuded  the  lectures  at  the  Leipsic  University,  and  on 
account  of  hb  great  learning  he  was  honored  in  1617 
with  the  degree  of  D.D.  by  the  Wittenberg  faculty.  In 
1621  he  went  to  Rinteln  as  professor  of  the  newly 
founded  university  there;  but  on  account  of  the  war  he 
had  to  relinquish  his  position  until  1625,  when  he  return- 
ed and  discharged  his  pastoral  as  well  as  academical 
duties  until  1630.  About  this  time  the  Benedictine 
monks  returned  to  Rinteln,  and  Stegman*s  position  be- 
came very  unpleasant.  He  was  persecuted  in  every 
way,  and  the  excitement  which  he  bad  to  undergo 
caused  his  death,  Aug.  3, 1632.  He  is  the  author  of  the 
famous  German  hymn,  A  ck^  hUW  mit  demer  Gnade  (Eng- 
lish transL  in  Lyra  Germ,  ii,  120,  **  Abide  among  us  with 
thy  grace,  Lord  Jesus,  evermore").  Besides  this  and 
other  hymns,  he  also  wrote  Photianitmusy  h,  e.  Suo 
ctMcta  Refutatio  Errorum  Pkotianorum,  56  DisputuHon- 
ibus  Breoiter  Comprehensa  (Rinteln,  1628;  Frankfort, 
1643).  See  Theoloff,  Universal-Lexikonj  s.  v.;  Koch, 
Oesch,  des  deuttchen  Kirchefdiedeti  iii,  128  sq. ;  viii,  148 ; 
Winer,  Handb,  der  theolog.  Literatury  i,  354;  ii,  788. 

(a  P.) 

Bteiger,  Carl  Friedrloh,  a  Reformed  minister  of 
Germany,  was  bom  in  1806iit  Flaweil,  in  Switzerland. 
In  1832  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  at  Bmnnadern, 
in  1838  to  Balgach,  and  in  1841  to  VVattwyl,  in  Tog- 
genburg,  where  he  died.  May  1 1 ,  1850.  He  published, 
KU4ne  WiH-henprtdiyten  Uber  dea  Christen  Slimmung 
vnd  der  Wetton  (5th  ed.  St.  Gall,  1862):— il/ana  von 
Jiethamen,  Ein  Andacht^uch  fur  christl.  Junfifranen 
(ibid.  1843)  i^Da9  Gebetbufk  der  Bibel  (ibid.  1847-53) : 
—  ReUgidMe  Gedickle  (ibid.  1851).  See  Koch,  Getch, 
des  deutschen  KirchenUedeSy  vii,  882  sq.;  Regenthurger 
Conc€r$ation»'Lex%hon,  s.  v. ;  Zuchold,  BUjL  Theolog,  ii, 
1261  sq.     (a  P.) 

Steiger,  ^^ilhelm,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  Switzerland,  was  bom  in  Aargau,  Feb. 9, 1809, 
and  matriculated  at  Tubingen  in  1826.  Steudlin  and 
Bengel  were  at  that  time  in  the  faculty,  though  the  lat- 
ter died  only  a  year  afterwards.  Steiger  then  removed 
to  Halle,  and  came  under  the  controlling  influence  of 
Tholnck,  through  which  his  natural  aversion  to  the 
prevalent  rationalism  was  intensified.  In  1828  he  was 
ordained  at  Aargau  to  the  ministry,  and  devoted  himself 
to  earnest  labora  within  his  own  denomination,  being 
urged  by  the  conviction  that  a  lack  of  faithful  preach- 
ing and  pastoral  care  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
separation  of  many  believing  souls  from  the  Church. 
In  connecti«m  with  Dr.  Hahn,  of  WUrtemberg,  he  con- 
dticted  social  meetings  for  spiritual  edification,  tutored 
students,  and  wrote  for  the  periodical  press,  among  oth- 
er things  an  interesting  history  of  the  Momiers  of  Vaud 
for  the  EvcMgel,  Kirckenzeitung  at  Berlin.  He  became 
associate  editor  of  that  journal  in  1829,  and  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  study  and  literar}'  work.  From  this 
period  date  the  pamphlet  Die  HaUUche  Streitsache,  etc, 
and  the  book  Kritik  det  Rafionalismus  in  Wegscheider*s 
DogmaUk  (Beriin,  1880).  In  1882  he  issued  a  valuable 
commentary  on  1  Peter,  dedicating  the  work  to  the 
theological  committee  of  the  Evangelical  Association 
of  Geneva,  which  had  just  called  him  to  the  exegetical 
chair  of  its  theological  institution.  He  entered  on  his 
new  station  at  £aster,  1882.  It  is  said  that  he  was  un- 
commonly successful  in  giving  adequate  expression  to 
German  ideas  in  the  French  language.  After  his  death, 
one  of  his  students  published,  fn>m  notes  taken  in  the 
lecture-room,  an  Inirod,  Ginerale  aux  Livrea  du  y.  T, 
(Geneva,  Lausanne,  and  Paris,  1837).    Two  volumes 


(1888-84)  of  a  journal  started  by  him  and  Hilvemick 
(q.  V.)  were  issue<l,  entitled  Melange*  de  TMologie  Ri- 
furmee,  and  in  1835  appeared  his  commentary  on  Coloe- 
sians.  In  this  work  he  included  in  the  introduction 
only  such  information  as  was  derived  from  sources  oth- 
er than  the  exposition  of  the  epistle  itself,  and  appended 
to  the  work  a  review  of  the  exposition,  in  which  he 
compared  its  results  with  the  introduction.  The  work 
is  built  upon  solid  historical  and  philological  founda- 
titms,  and  devotes  especial  attention  to  criticism  of  the 
text,  despite  its  studied  brevity.  A  hymn  in  honor  of 
the  Son  of  God,  with  which  the  preface  concludes,  af- 
fords evidence  of  the  poetic  endowment  of  the  author, 
who  left,  in  addition,  a  number  of  unprinted  poems.  He 
died  Jan.  9, 1886,  leaving  a  widow  and  an  infant  son. 
See  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  s.  v. 

Bteinhofer,  Maximilian  Frirdrich  Christoph, 
an  eminent  minister  in  the  Church  of  WUrtemberg,  was 
bom  Jan.  16, 1706,  at  Owen,  and  graduated  in  theology 
at  Tubingen  in  1729.  He  supplemented  his  studies 
with  a  journey  of  observation  among  the  churches  of 
North  Germany,  and  visited  Hermhut,  the  seat  of  the 
Moravian  Brotherhood.  Mutual  esteem  resulted,  and 
measures  were  proposed  for  obtaining  Steinhofer  as  pas- 
tor to  the  community  of  Hermhut,  but  before  any  de- 
cimon  was  reached  he  returned  to  WUrtemberg.  Zin- 
zendorf  subsequently  secureil  the  release  of  Steinhofer 
from  his  own  Church  for  Hermhut;  but  the  Saxon  gov- 
ernment interpose<l  difllculties,  and  he  accepted  a  call 
to  Ebersdorf  instead,  where  he  tilled  the  post  of  chap- 
lain to  the  counts.  The  latter  had  previously  organ- 
ized the  religious  portion  of  their  household  into  an 
ecclesioia  after  the  pattern  of  Spener,  and  to  guide  this 
organization  and  oversee  the  associated  orphanage  was 
to  be  his  task.  The  society  ultimately  (August,  1745) 
effected  an  organization  and  adopted  a  constitution 
modelled  after  those  of  Hermhut,  but  was  distinguished 
from  the  latter  in  doctrine  and  modes  of  expression,  be- 
ing more  cautiims,  critical,  and  unqualifiedly  scriptural. 
Steinhofer*s  relations  with  Hermhut,  however,  were 
strongly  influential,  and  in  1746  the  Ebersdorf  congre- 
gation united  with  the  Moravian  Brotherhood,  while 
Steinhofer  himself  was  ordained  **  coepiscopus  for  the 
Lutheran  tn>pus.**  His  ser\'ice  here  was,  however, 
brief,  though  varied.  He  married  in  1747,  and  became 
inspector  of  a  training-school  for  a  short  time,  after 
which  he  travelled  in  the  execution  of  hisofllce  through 
various  districts.  The  unsettled  life  to  which  he  was 
condemned  and  the  increasing  fanaticism  of  the  Broth- 
erhood alienated  him  gradually  from  what  had  never 
been  a  thoroughly  congenial  home,  and  a  brief  visit  to 
WUrtemberg  threw  him  In  the  way  of  influences  which 
excited  all  his  long  suppressed  aversion  to  the  sensuous 
teachings  and  modes  of  expression  in  current  use  at 
HermhuL  He  thereupon  quietly  retired  from  his  func- 
tions, and  in  time,  after  correspondence  with  Zinzen- 
dorf,  laid  down  his  offices,  March  14, 1749,  and  retumed 
to  the  Church  of  WUrtemberg.  Four  years  were  now 
spent  in  the  sub-pastorate  at  Dettingen,  whose  fmit  ap- 
peared in  a  collection  of  sermons,  published  in  1758.  In 
this  year  he  obtained  the  parish  of  Zavelstein,  in  1756 
that  of  Ehningen,  and  in  1759  he  was  made  dean  and 
preacher  at  Weinsberg,  where  he  died  in  peace,  Feb.  11, 
1761.  Steinhofer  was  characterized  by  mildness  of  dis- 
position, joined  with  heroic  devotion  to  the  tmth.  He 
studied  the  Bible  to  obtain  a  correct  apprehension  of  its 
meaning  and  for  the  enriching  and  developing  of  the 
Christian  character.  He  differed  from  Bengel  in  not 
preferring  apocalyptic  studies,  and  from  Oetinger  tn 
avoiding  a  theosophic  tendency.  He  preferred  the 
solid  ground  of  Scripture  to  the  position  of  any  specu- 
lation whatever.  He  is  said  by  his  contemporaries 
to  have  been  endowed  with  an  inexpressible  some- 
thing in  bis  character— with  a  peculiar  sanctity  which 
cannot  be  described.  It  was  impossible  to  trifle  in  his 
presence,  and  yet  impossible  not  to  find  pleasure  there. 
He  was  an  anointed  one,  who  carried  about  with  him 
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raperaatoTa]  mdianoe  too  impreseive  to  be  forgotten  bv 
those  who  knew  him.  His  ministry  was  accordingly 
saccessful  in  the  winning  of  souls.  Steinbofer^s  writ- 
ings have  been  in  part  republished,  and  may  be  recom- 
mended to  all  who  regard  being  imbued  with  the 
Scriptures  as  requisite  for  a  right  apprehension  of 
the  truth.  They  are,  T&gUcke  Nakrwtff  d,  Glauhem 
n.  d,  Kp,  an  d,  HebrSer  (latest  ed.  1859,  with  autobi- 
ography) i—Nach  d,£p,and,  CoUmer  (1868)  x—Nack 
d,  Leben  Jem  (1764),  eighty-three  sermons: — EvangeL 
Glauben$grund  {VJlA-fA)'.— Evangel  GlaubfMgtitnd aus 
d.  Leiden  Jew.  (1754)  \—Uau$haUiing  d,  dreidnigen  Ge- 
ber$  (1759)  i—ErkUirung  d,  enten  Briefee  Johanmt  (last 
ed.  Homburg,  1856)  -^Rdmer  (Tub.  1851)  -^Ckrittolo- 
gie  (Nuremb.  1797 ;  Tub.  1864),  etc.  See  Knapp's  sketch 
of  $teinhofer*s  life  in  collection  of  Sermont  (27)  pub- 
lished by  the  Evangelical  Brotherhood  at  Stuttgart; 
the  autobiography  mentioned  above ;  an  article  in  the 
Chritfenbote,  1882)  and  another  in  the  BrUderbote,  1865- 
66 ;  MS.  sources  in  the  archives  of  the  Brotherhood, 
etc — Hersog,  Real^Encgkhp,  s.  v. 

SteinkopC  Carl  Friedrich  Adolph,  a  German 
doctor  of  theology,  was  bom  at  Liidwigsburg,  Sept.  7, 
1773,  and  studied  theology  at  Tubingen.  In  1801  he 
went  to  London  as  pastor  of  the  Savoy  Church,  and 
placed  himself  in  personal  a^mrounication  with  the  Re- 
ligious Tract  Society,  of  which  he  afterwards  became 
one  of  the  secretaries.  When  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  was  founded,  March  7, 1804,  Dr.  Steinkopf 
took  a  prominent  and  important  part,  and  was  unani- 
mously appointed  one  of  it«  secretaries,  with  special 
reference  to  the  foreign  department;  but  he  also  took 
his  full  share  in  its  domestic  deliberations  and  proceed- 
ings. He  sustaine<l  this  office  till  the  year  1826,  when 
he  retired,  because  he  would  not  lake  the  position  of 
the  society  regarding  the  Apocryphal  books  of  the  Old 
Test,  He*  died  May  29, 1859.  Steinkopf  also  published 
a  series  of  sermons  on  different  topics,  M-hich  are  enu- 
merated by  Zuchold  in  his  BUiL  TheoL  ii,  1265.  See 
also  TkeoL  Universal- Lexihni,%,y,\  Neue  evangel,  Kir- 
cheraeitung,  1859,  No.  82;  but  more  especially  the  Me- 
morwi/ published  in  the  F{f>y-sixth  RepoH{\ms)  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  p.  180  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Steinmets,  Johanm  Adam,  member  of  consistory, 
abbot  of  Bei^n,  and  general  superintendent  of  the 
duchy  of  Magdeburg,  was  bom  in  1689,  and  died  June 
10, 1763.  He  wrote,  Esaia  (di  Tram)  Commen/arius  in 
Josuam,  etc,  in  Versione  cum  Notts  JUustratum  (Leips. 
1712): — Das  Buck  der  Wei*heitf  nack  dem  Grundfext  in 
griechischer  Sprache  mit  philologischen  und  moralischen 
A  nmerkungen  (Magdeburg  and  Leips.  1747).  See  FUrst, 
BiU,  Jud,  iii,  883 ;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoU  Literatur, 
11,325,836,789.     (RP.) 

Steins,  Frederick,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bora  in  Germany  Nov.  18,  1805.  He  was  educated  at 
Mors,  in  Prussia,  studied  theology  in  the  University 
of  Bonn,  and  was  licensed  and  ordained  in  the  min- 
isterium  of  Cologne  in  1835,  and  for  some  years  had 
the  pastoral  charge  of  a  church  near  the  Rhine.  He 
afterwards  emigrated  to  America,  and  entered  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  in  New  York,  but  soon  made  a  very 
pleasant  acquaintance  with  some  Presbyterian  ministers 
of  the  Old  School,  and  sought  admission  into  their 
Church  with  the  prospect,  as  he  supposed,  of  greater 
usefulness.  His  field  was  a  mission  in  the  eastern  part 
of  New  York  city.  He  had  a  vast  population  of  poor 
Germans  among  whom  to  work ;  and  he  labored  faith- 
fully, going  from  house  to  house  through  the  streets 
where  the  poor  dwell,  seeking  the  acquaintance  of  all, 
and  distributing  tracts,  uttering  words  of  comfort  to  the 
distressed  and  counsel  to  the  indolent  and  ungodly. 
While  thus  employed  in  his  Master's  service  he  died, 
Aug.  30,  1867.  Mr.  Steins  was  thoroughly  trained  in 
theology,  a  laborious  man,  and  a  kind  and  affectionate 
pastor.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist,  Almanac^  1868,  p.  148. 
(J.  L.  S.) 


Steitm.  GBcmo  Eduahd,  a  Gennan  Protettaia  fr 

vine  and  doctor  of  divinity,  was  bom  July  25,  ISlCt, « 
Frankfort-on-the-Main.  In  1840  he  pasMd  his  theo- 
logical examination;  and  from  1842  until  his  doth, 
which  occurred  at  his  native  place,  Jan.  1,  1879,  be 
occupied  high  positions  in  the  Church.  Beslda  \m 
contributions  to  the  first  edition  of  Uerxog's  Meal-ia- 
cgldopSdief  the  Siudien  u.  Kritiken,  and  Jahrbmckerjwr 
deutscke  Theologie,  he  published^  Die  Priraibeidtte  w. 
Privatabsobifion  der  lutk,  Kircke  avs  den  QveUen  ia 
Wen  Jakrktmderfs,  kttMpts&cklick  aus  Lutkers  Sckr^in, 
etc  (Frankf.-on-the-Main,  1854) : — JJas  r&miscke  Bmsh 
sacrament,  nack  seinem  bibL  Gmnde  vnd  seiner  gesekidU- 
licken  Entwickelungj  etc  (ibid.  1854)  : — Die  JUeiimaksm' 
V,  Lutkerskerbergen  xu  Frankfurt  a.  M,  (ibid.  1862).  S« 
Zuchold,  BibL  TkeoL  ii,  1267 ;  Neue  evangel  Ktrchm- 
zeitung,  1879,  No.  19 ;  but  more  especially  Zur  Erinrnt- 
rung  an  Jferm  Senior  Dr.  TkeoL  G.  £.  SteiiZj  Zwei  Bedtn 
von  Dr,  Jung  und  Dr»  Dtckeni  (Frankf.-oo-t  he-Main, 
1879).     (R  P.) 

8tel^  a  medisBval  term  to  describe  a  atein,  stalk,  oi 
handle. 

"  Stella,  James,  a  French  painter,  waa  bom  at  Lrcns 
in  1596.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  being  at  Floiefioe,  be 
was  assigned  lodgings  and  a  pension  by  duke  Cosmo  de* 
Medici.  After  remaining  here  several  years,  he  went 
to  Rome,  Milan,  and  finally  to  Paria,  where  Rioh^ea 
presented  him  to  the  king,  who  honored  him  with  tht 
Order  of  St.  Michael  and  ordered  several  large  paint- 
ings. He  died  in  1647.  While  at  Paris  he  spent  his 
winter  evenings  designing  the  Histories  of  tke  Htdy 
Scriptures,  He  also  painted  the  Hoig  Family,  of  which 
a  fine  engraving  was  made     See  Chalmers,  Biog.  DicL 

8.V. 

Stelllo,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  youth  whoa 
Ceres  changed  into  a  Uzcurd  (Ovid,  Metam.  v,  461). 

Stellion&tUB  (from  stellio,  a  tartmtula),  a  name 
applied  in  the  time  of  the  early  Church  to  all  imposture 
and  fraud  which  has  no  special  title  in  law — such  as 
mortgaging  property  already  engaged ;  changing  wares 
which  have  been  sold,  or  corrupting  them ;  substituthif 
baser  metal  for  gold.  The  chief  of  these  crimes  were 
forgery,  calumny,  flattery,  deceitfulnese  in  trust,  and  de- 
ceitfulness  in  trafilc  See  Bingham,  CkrisL  ^jtftgu  bk. 
xvi,  ch.  xii,  §  14. 

Stem  (7T&,  giza,  the  stump  of  a  tree  as  cut  down, 
"  stock,**  Job  xiv,  8 ;  hence  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  whether 
old  [Isa.  xi,  1]  or  just  planted,  "^  stock"*  [xl,24]> 

Stennett,  Joseph,  Sen,,  an  English  Baptist  raiiii»> 
ter,  was  bom  at  Abingdon  in  the  year  166S.  He  shov- 
ed remarkable  intellectual  abilitv  in  his  voutb,  and  made 
himself  proficient  in  French,  Italian,  and  Hebcew  and 
other  Oriental  languages  by  the  time  be  was  not  far  frma 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  was  ordained  Mardi  4, 
1690,  and  became  pastor  of  a  small  church  in  Lonnn, 
with  which  he  was  connected  till  his  death.  SiKh  n 
the  position  he  occupied  in  his  denomination  that  the 
Baptists  selected  him  to  draw  up  the  addme  which  ibef 
presented  to  king  William  on  his  deliverance  fnm  a 
plot  to  assassinate  him.  He  was  also  one  of  the  cob- 
mittee  of  the  Dissenters  who  drafted  an  address  to  the 
queen  in  1706.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  be 
was  held  by  the  religious  public  that  an  eminent  prd- 
ate  said  of  him,  if  Mr.  Stennett  could  be  reconciled  to  the 
Church,  he  believed  that  few  preferments  in  it  wouM 
be  thought  above  his  merit.  Mr.  Stennett  died  in  Jsly. 
1718.  His  published  works  consist  of  a  volume  of  poe- 
try, three  volumes  of  sermons,  and  some  ^mtroverstial 
writings,  which  were  somewhat  widely  circulated  ia 
their  day.     (J.  C  S.) 

Stennett,  Joseph,  Jun^  D.D.,  a  Baptist  ministor 
in  England,  son  of  the  preceding,  waa  born  in  Loitdoa 
Nov.  6, 1692.  For  some  time  he  was  minister  of  a  Bap> 
tist  Church  in  Abergavenny,  Wales.  In  1719  he  be- 
came pastor  of  a  Chiurch  in  Ezetei^  where  be  rcmataed 
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eighteen  yean.  He  then  went  to  London,  And  was  pas- 
tor of  the  Church  in  Wild  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
from  1787  to  the  close  of  his  life.  Dr.  Stennett  seems 
to  have  won  the  regard  not  only  of  his  own  Church, 
but  of  some  of  the  cabinet  ministers  of  George  II,  par- 
ticularly of  Arthur  Onslow,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  died  At  Watford  in  1758.  He  published 
individual  Sermom  (I^nd.  1788-58>(  See  Jones,  Chriit, 
Biog^  a«  v. ;  Dariing,  Cydop,  BibHog,  s.  v. 

Stennett,  Samuel,  D.D.,  an  English  Baptist  min- 
ister, son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Exeter  in  1727. 
Like  his  grandfather  and  father,  he  early  exhibited  rare 
intellectnal  abilities,  making  great  proficiency  in  the 
classic  and  Oriental  languages.  Having  entered  the 
Christian  ministry,  he  assisted  his  father  for  ten  years, 
and  at  his  death  was  chosen  his  successor,  and  was 
pastor  of  the  Wild  Street  Church  in  London  thirty- 
seven  years.  Dr.  Guild,  in  his  Manning  and  Brovm 
UnivernUfj  says,  '*  Dr.  Stennett  was  reganled  as  one  of 
the  most  eminent  ministers  of  his  own  denomination. 
His  connections,  too,  with  Protestant  Dissenters  gener- 
ally, and  with  members  of  the  Established  Church,  were 
large  and  respectable.  One  of  his  constant  hearers  was 
John  Howard,  whom  Burke  has  so  highly  eulogized. 
George  III,  it  is  said,  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
him,  frequently  calling  at  his  house  on  Muswell  Hill." 
Aa  a  scholar  and  an  author  Dr.  Stennett  has  no  small 
repute.  His  works,  edited  by  Rev.  William  Jones,  were 
published  in  1824  in  three  octavo  volumes.     (J.  C  S.) 

Stentor,  a  Grecian  warrior  in  the  army  against 
Troy,  whose  voice  was  louder  than  the  combined  voices 
of  fifty  other  men.  His  name  has  accordingly  furnish- 
ed an  adjective  which,  in  common  use,  describes  a  voice 
of  unusual  volume.  It  is  said  that  Juno  assumed  the 
form  of  Stentor  in  order  to  encourage  the  disheartened 
Greekfl  (^lUad,  v,  786  sq. ;  Juven.  SaL  xiii,  1 12). 

Step  or  Stair.  It  may  be  convenient  in  this  place 
to  give  the  nomenclature  of  the  different  parts  of  a  stair. 
The  vertical  surface  is  called  the  riger  (or  raiser)^  the 
horizontal  surface  the  treacL  If  the  edge  have  a  mould- 
ing, it  is  called  the  nosing:  this  never  appears  in  medi- 
sBval  steps.  When  the  tread  is  wider  at  one  end  than 
the  other  it  is  called  a  winder^  but  if  of  equal  breadth  a 
fiyer.  When  the  tread  is  so  broad  as  to  require  more 
than  one  step  of  the  passenger,  it  is  called  a  landing  or 
iandif^f-placej  aometimea  A  resting-place  or  Joot-f)lace,  A 
number  of  successive  steps  uninterrupted  by  landings  is 
A  flighty  or  simply  stairs ;  the  part  of  the  buildiug  which 
contains  them  is  the  staircase,  A  flight  of  winders  of 
which  the  narrow  ends  of  the  steps  terminate  in  one 
solid  column  was  called  a  vyse,  screw  stairs^  sometimes 
a  tumgrese,  now  often  termed  corkscrew  stcUrs;  the 
central  column  is  the  neweL  Sometimes  the  newel  is 
omitted,  and  in  its  place  we  have  a  well-hole.  Stairs 
that  have  the  lowermost  step  supported  by  the  floor, 
and  every  succeeding  step  supported  jointly  by  the  step 
below  it  and  the  wall  of  the  staircase  at  one  end  only, 
are  termed  geometrical  stairs.  Stairs  constructed  in  the 
form  nearly  of  an  inclined  plane,  of  which  the  treads  are 
inclined  and  broad  and  the  risers  small,  so  that  horses 
may  ascend  and  descend  them,  are  called  marches  ram- 
pcmiesj  or  girons  rampantes  (as  at  the  mausoleum  of  Ha- 
drian  in  Rome,  St.  Mark's  in  Venice,  and  in  Italy  com- 
monly). Large  external  stairs  are  called  ,pemion«. — Par- 
ker, Gloss,  of  Architect,  s.  v. 

STEP  OF  Pardon,  Pbnaiccr,  or  Satisfaction,  that 
step  in  a  church  choir  on  which  a  penitent  publicly 
knelt  for  absolution. 

Stephan,  Martin,  founder  of  the  Stephanists,  a 
oomrounity  of  separatists  in  the  Lutheran  Church  of 
Saxony  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  in  the 
early  decades  of  the  present.  Stephan  was  bom  at 
SCiamberg,  Moravia,  Aug.  18, 1777.  His  parents  were 
poor  but  pious  persons,  who  had  originally  belonged  to 
the  Soman  Catholic  communion,  but  had  been  converted 


through  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  who  diligently 
trained  their  childsen  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord.  They  died,  however,  while  Martin  was 
yet  young,  and  the  consequence  was  that  his  mental 
culture  was  irreparably  neglected,  though  he  resisted 
all  the  persuasive  influence  of  the  Austrian  ^  Edicts  of 
Toleration,"  and  remained  true  to  the  faith  in  which 
he  had  been  reared.  Indeed,  an  inflexible  will  distin- 
guished him  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  and  oontrib* 
uted  not  a  little  towards  the  troubles  in  which  he  was 
from  time  to  time  involved.  After  having  learned  the 
business  of  a  weaver,  be  went  to  Breslau  in  his  twenty- 
flrst  year  to  escape  from  Romish  persecutions,  and  in 
that  city  he  connected  himself  with  a  company  of  pie- 
tists, whose  religious  meetings  afforded  opportunity  for 
developing  his  natural  aptitudes  for  the  pulpiu  In 
1802  he  entered  the  gymnasium  at  Breslau,  and,  after 
having  acquired  a  bare  modicum  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
he  matriculated  at  Halle  in  1804,  where  he  remained 
until  1806,  and  in  1809  he  entered  at  Leipsic  As  a 
student  he  manifested  an  exceedingly  narrow  spirit,  re- 
jecting learned  studies  as  "camal,"  and  scenting  unbe- 
lief or  heresy  in  all  forms  of  doctrine  which  had  not 
been  transmitted  from  **  ancient  times."  His  very  nar- 
rowness, however,  rendered  him  more  completely  mas- 
ter of  such  material  as  he  was  able  to  accumulate,  and 
contributed  not  a  little  towards  his  later  effectiveness 
as  a  pulpit  speaker.  He  was  flrst  called  to  minister  to 
a  Church  at  Haber,  in  Bohemia,  and  then,  in  1810,  to 
preside  over  the  congregation  of  Bohemian  exiles  in 
Dresden.  In  this  post  he  was  especially  successful  in 
gathering  about  him  a  large  Cferman  congregation. 
His  sermons  were  highly  applauded,  being  character- 
ized by  great  clearness,  simplicity,  and  power,  and  like- 
wise by  great  fidelity  to  the  Scriptures  and  the  Lutheran 
.Confession.  He  was  also  conspicuously  efficient  as  an 
organizer.  The  result  was  that  numerous  awakenings 
and  conversions  followed,  and  that  the  pastor's  zeal  was 
blessed  to  the  good  of  an  extended  community.  His 
authority  gradually  assumed  larger  proportions,  and  his 
teachings  came  to  rank  as  of  symbolical  importance 
with  many  of  his  followers.  This  is  especially  true  of  a 
volume  of  sermons  of  the  year  1824.  The  very  suc- 
cesses he  achieved,  however,  became  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  his  downfall.  He  had  already  excited 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  of  Dresden  by  min- 
istering to  a  German  congregation  while  called  only  to 
take  charge  of  the  Bohemian  Church;  and  the  hostility 
against  him  became  more  general  as  prosperity  devel- 
oped his  naturally  self-reliant  and  arbitrary  disposition. 
Everv  time  he  denounced  those  as  heretics  and  unbe- 
lievers  who  were  not  prepared  to  subscribe  to  all  his 
views  he  added  to  the  number  of  his  enemies ;  and  he 
finally  placed  himself  in  their  power  by  persisting  in 
an  unfortunate  custom  which  he  had  developed  in  his 
youth.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  strolling  about  in  the 
evening  until  a  late  hour,  and  the  habit  caused  much 
unfavorable  criticism;  but  it  became  ruinous  to  him 
when  he  persisted  in  visiting  a  workingman's  social 
club,  originated  by  himself  and  composed  of  his  own 
people,  after  ten  o'clock  at  night.  The  occasions  of  his 
visits  were  seasons  of  high  festivity,  in  which  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  members  participated,  and  they 
were  invariably  protracted  until  after  midnight.  Some- 
times summer-parties  were  connected  with  these  meet- 
ings. Eventually  the  police  were  compelled  to  take 
notice  of  the  offence  thus  given,  but  at  first  without  dis- 
covering anything  to  warrant  interference.  On  Nov.  8, 
1837,  however,  they  discovered  Stephan,  accompanied  by 
a  woman  and  a  number  of  his  followers,  assembled  long 
after  midnight,  and  under  circumstances  which  warrant- 
ed their  apprehension.  They  denied  that  their  gathering 
was  of  the  nature  of  a  ''conventicle;**  but  Stephan  was 
nevertheless  directed  to  report  himself  at  Dresden  by 
nine  o'clock  on  the  folloMring  morning,  and  immediately 
afterwards  was  suspended  from  the  ministry.  He  had 
in  the  meantime  secured  a  large  nomber  of  followers 
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throughout  Saxony,  iiuomuch  that  he  had  "stations** 
in  every  part,  ainl  held  regular  visiutions  among  them. 
He  also  held  correspondence  and  friendly  relations  with 
the  dissenters  of  VVUrtembei^  and  Baden,  but  severed 
hb  relations  with  the  Moravian  Brotherhoc»d,  whose 
members  had  been  among  the  first  to  strengthen  bis 
hands  in  Dresden,  and  also  renounced  the  friendship  of 
the  regular  Lutheran  clergy.     A  numerous  band  of 
youthful  clergymen  whom  he  had  trained  was  blindly 
devoted  to  htm,  and  his  influence  was  felt  in  many  par- 
ishes where  the  minister  was  not  in  harmony  with  his 
views.     Disputes,  and  even  open  violence,  broke  out  in 
many  churches,  and  the  government  was  ultimately  in- 
duced to  interfere.     The  Bohemian  Church  over  which 
he  had  been  installed  now  entered  a  complaint  against 
him,  dated  April  17,  1838,  and  supplemented  July  5, 
1838,  in  which  the  pastor  was  charged,  ^rt/,  with  im- 
modest  and  unchaste  conduct  (the  specifications  being 
too  definite  for  rehearsal  here) ;  second,  with  dishonest 
administration  of  the  finances  of  his  Church ;  and,  Mtn/, 
with  frequent  neglect  of  his  ofikial  duties,  especially 
with  regard  to  Church,  school,  and  the  sick  and  dying; 
and  these  charges  gave  a  more  serious  character  to  an 
investigation  which  had  promised  to  result  in  his  favor. 
Stephan  now  gave  the  word  to  his  f<»llowers  to  prepare 
for  emigration ;  but  while  getting  ready  he  resumed  his 
former  nocturnal  practices,  and  again  came  under  police 
sun-eillance.     At  midnight  of  Oct.  27-28  he  secretly, 
and  without  bidding  adieu  to  his  family,  left  the  city 
and  repaired  to  Bremen,  where  a  body  of  his  adherents 
had  assembled  to  the  number  of  700  souls,  including 
six  clergymen,  ten  candidates,  and  four  teachers.     He 
sailed  f«tr  America  on  Nov.  18.     During  the  passage  he 
was  noticeably  luxurious,  idle,  and  arbitrary',  though 
faint-hearted  in  moments  of  danger.     Five  days  before 
the  arrival  at  New  Orleans  he  caused  himself  to  be 
elected  bishop,  and  before  arriving  at  St.  Louis  he 
had  a  document  prepared  by  which  the  whole  body 
pledged  themselves  to  be  subject  to  him  *Mn  eccle- 
siastical, and  also  in  communal,  matters,"  only  one  per- 
son refusing  to  subscribe  to  its  terms.      His  power 
had  been  established  by  the  fact  that  he  had  obtained 
control  of  the  emigration  fund,  amounting  in  the  ag- 
gregate to  about  125,000  thalers.     He  allowed  more 
than  two  months  to  paw  unimproved  at  St.  Louis,  to 
the  great  fiiuuicial  injury  of  the  colony,  while  procuring 
the  insignia  of  a  bishop's  office  and  leading  a  life  of 
pleasure.     In  April,  1839,  however,  a  portion  of  the 
colony,  including  the  bishop,  removed  to  Wittenberg, 
I'erry  Co.,  Mo.,  where  a  tract  of  land  had  been  pur- 
chased.    On  May  5  and  afterwanls  a  number  of  young 
girls  revealed  to  pastor  Lober  that  Stephan  had  made 
improper  advances  to  them  while  at  sea  and  after  the 
arrival,  using  as  a  cloak  his  sacred  position  and  office. 
These  statements  were  established  by  affidavits.     Ste- 
phan was  consequently  deprived  of  his  rank,  and  was 
excommunicated  and  expelled  the  community.     He 
went  to  Illinois,  fallowed  by  his  faithful  concubine,  and 
died  in  Randolph  County,  of  that  state,  in  February, 
1846.     His  deceived  followers  experienced  grave  diffi- 
culties because  of  unfavorable  outward  circumstances, 
and  also  because  of  internal  dissensions.     Their  pastors 
were  not  able  at  once  to  lay  aside  that  tendency  to  hie- 
rarchical pretensions  which  they  had  imbibed  fn)m 
Stephan's  example;  but  eventual  prosperity  came  to 
them  under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  O.  H.  Walther, 
pastor  of  the  St.  Louis  congr^ation. 

Stephan  was  evidently  a  chosen  instrument  of  God, 
endowed  with  extraordinary  charisms,  which  he  em- 
ployed for  the  blessing  and  abused  to  the  misery  of 
souls.  He  was  of  imposing  physical  stature,  over  six 
feet  in  height,  and  possessed  of  rugged  earnestness  and 
intense  determination.  He  was  as  shrewd  as  he  was 
bold.  His  early  ministerial  life  was  that  of  a  hero. 
Extraordinary  success  and  the  unbounded  adoration  of 
his  people  excited  his  vanity,  and  opened  the  way  to 
sin  and  immorality.    In  his  later  days  he  was,  no  doubt, 


an  abandoned  hypocrite,  who  used  his  high  poiitiai 
for  the  gratification  of  his  fleshly  lusta.     See  Stephan. 
Preddfften,  two  sermons  delivered  in  the  Church  of  Sl 
John,  in  Dresden,  on  the  day  of  comniefDorattng  tke 
Reformadon,  and  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent.  182S 
(DUrr,  Dresden  and  Leipsic) ;  id.  JJer  ekristL  GUaht, 
sermons  of  the  year  1824  (Dresden,  182di,  2  pts.);  P&- 
schel,  GUwbentbehennhu  d.  Gememde  xu  St.  JoJk.  ta  /^rv»- 
denj  etc.  (1833);  Stephan,  Gabenjikr  Unaert  Z6l  (2d 
ed.  Nuremb.  1834) ;  Yon  Uckernumn,    SeadaAr,  sa 
Pro/.  A^rtr^,  etc  (Sondershausen,  1837);  DelitEacKH'tf- 
senMcfui/iy  kunstj  Judenthum  (Grimma,  1838);  Lbtke- 
mUUer,  J^hren  v,  Umtiitbe  d,  Slephanisttn  (Altenbofg, 
1838),  violent;  Exvianten-Lieder  (Bi^men,  1838),  fire 
hymns  composed  by  the  emigrating  colony  of  Stephaa- 
ists,  in  which  exaggerated  adulation  of  the  paMor,  ^e- 
phan,is  intermixed  with  devotional  sentiment ;  Franckf, 
Two  Sermons  on  Eph,  m,  14-tr,  6,  delivered  in  the  rorsl 
chapel  at  Dresden,  1838;  Steinert,  Tkree  Sermota  <m 
the  Stepfumuts  (Dresden,  1838) ;  Siebenhaar,  /Jisamrta 
relating  to  the  St^hanist  Morement  (Pcnig,  1839);  Wil- 
denhain,  A  Sermon  (ibid.  1839) ;  Pleisaner,  Jjie  Hn4L 
Ftinafiker  im  Mulden/hale  (Altenburi?,  1839),  ratimia}- 
istic ;  Warner,  Die  neuest,  sacks,  A  unccmdrrer  nack 
Aitierika  (Leipsic,  1839),  shallow,  and  not  important; 
Schicksale  u,  AberUeuer  d  .  .  .  Stejiktmiamer  (Dmden, 
1839),  based  on  reports  from  GUnther,  a  returned  emi- 
grant Stephanist ;  Fischer,  Das  faUche  Mtfri^frertkMm, 
etc  (Leipsic,  1839),  the  most  complete  preseutatico  of 
the  subject ;  Yon  Polenz,  Z>.  ojfentL  Mtixy^  v.  i. 
Pastor  Stephan  (Dresden  and  Leipsic,  1840),  the  moii 
important  treatise  for  reaching  a  true  estimate  of  Ste- 
phan ;  Yehse,  D,  Stephan^sche  A  vstp.  iv.  A  meriia,  etc 
(Dresden,  1840),  held  by  returned  memben  of  the  Ste- 
phanist colony  to  be  the  most  accurate  statement  of  the 
facts  as  they  occurred ;  Walther,  Sermon  deliteied  he^ 
fore  the  Lutheran  Congregation  in  SU  Limit,  Nov.  22, 
1840  (ibi(U  1841>     Comp.  also  the  acU  of  the  Saxoo 
Diet  in  regard  to  the  case  of  Stephan,  etc;  and  sec 
Guericke,  J/andb.  d,  Kirchengesch,  8d  ed.  ii,  995,  1096 
sq.,  1100,  and  numerous  articles  in  the  periodicals  of  the 
time. — Herzog,  Beal-Enc^op,  s.  v. 

Steph'anas  (Zrc^avac*  a  contraction  f"r  the  collo- 
quial I^t.  StephanatHSf  **  crowned"^,  a  disciple  at  Cor- 
inth whose  household  Paul  baptized  (1  On*,  i,  16),  be- 
ing the  first  converted  to  Christianity  in  Achaia  (xri. 
15).  From  the  last  of  these  texts  it  woitld  appear  that 
Stephanas  and  his  family.  In  the  moet  exemplary  maB- 
ner,  ^  addicted  themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the  saints." 
which  some  interpret  of  their  having  taken  upon  then 
the  office  and  duly  of  d^K:ons;  but  which  seems  to  ad- 
mit of  a  larger  sense  (without  excluding  this),  namdr, 
that  all  the  members  of  this  excellent  fmmilv  ministerrd 
to  the  wants  and  promoted  the  comfort  of  their  felkw- 
Christians,  whether  strangers  or  countrymen.  As  **ibe 
household  of  Stephanas'^  is  mentioned  in  both  texn,  it 
has  been  supposed  that  Stephanas  himself  was  dead 
when  Paid  wrote;  but  in  ver.  17  it  is  said  **I  am  glad 
of  the  coming  of  Stephanas." — Kittn.  He  was  prnent 
with  the  apostle  at  Ephesus  when  he  wrote  his  Ftist 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (A.D.  54),  having  gone  thith- 
er either  to  constdt  him  about  matters  of  dincipKne  o«- 
nected  with  the  Corinthian  Church  (Chiysoat.  Honn^U}, 
or  on  some  charitable  mission. — Smith. 

Stephani,  Heixrich,  a  Protestant  divine  of  G«^ 
many,  was  bom  at  Gmllnd,  April  1,  1761.  He  stodicil 
at  Erlangen,  and  was  made  in  1794  member  of  coosijitorT 
at  Castel.  In  1808  he  was  appointed  superintendeut 
of  the  Church  and  school  at  Augsburg;  in  1818  dean 
and  pastor  at  GQnzenhausen,  was  suspended  in  1896, 
and  died  in  1850  at  Gorkau,  in  Silesia.  He  wrote,  Gf 
danJeen  Uber  Entstehvng  md  Attsbiidung  cmm  Mew* 
(Nuremberg,  1787): — Gnmdrist  der  S(aat»eniekmngs- 
wissenschqfl  (Weissenfels,  1797)  i^LehHmck  der  Retigiim 
(4th  ed.  Nuremberg,  1819)  i—Das  aUgememe  tamamttk 
Recht  der  protesiantiaehen  Kircke  m  Deutsdkiand  (To- 
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bingen,  1826):— /Ke  Offenbarung  Gottta  durch  die  Ver- 
fMuft  alt  die  einzig  gewisse  und  vdUig  genugende  (ibid. 
1835)  :—Mosea  und  Christut  (Leipa.  1836)  i—Dit  JJaupt- 
lehrtn  du  EaHoruUismut  uitd  Mystidsmua,  etc  (ibid. 
1837).  See  Regeiubvrger  Convertafians-Lexikony  a.  v. ; 
Zuchold,  BibL  TheoL  ii,  1268  sq.;  FUrst,  BibL  Jud,  iii, 
885 ;  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoL  Literatur,  i,  29, 468, 681 ; 
ii,  12,  26,  73,  76,  197,  201,  283,  264,  820,  386,  364,  790. 
<BLP.) 

Stephanists.    See  Stbphan. 

StephlbiOB  (£r£0<ivoi;),  a  Greek  term  for  the  nup- 
tial cnmm. 

Steph&nus.    See  Stephehs. 

Ste^'phen  (Srl^voci  a  erowH)^  one  of  the  first 
seven  deacons,  and  the  protomartyr,  of  the  Christian 
Church.  A.D.  29.  (In  the  foHowing  account  we  chief- 
Iv  follow  those  found  in  the  Dictionaries  of  Kitto  and 
Smith.) 

St.  Stephen's  importance  is  stamped  on  the  narrative 
by  a  reiteration  of  emphatic,  almost  superlative,  phrases 
— **  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  (Acts  vi,  6) ; 
**  full  of  grace  and  power"  (ver.  8) ;  irresistible  *'  spirit 
and  wisdom"  (ver.  10);  <'fuU  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  (vu, 
55).  Of  his  ministrations  among  the  poor  we  hear 
nothing.  But  he  seems  to  have  been  an  instance,  such 
as  is  not  uncommon  in  history,  of  a  new  energy  derived 
frum  a  new  q[>here.  He  shut  far  ahead  of  his  six  com- 
panions, and  far  above  his  particular  office.  First,  he 
arrests  attention  by  the  "great  wonders  and  miracles 
that  he  did."  Then  begins  a  series  of  disputations  with 
the  Hellenistic  Jews  of  North  Africa,  Alexandria,  and 
Asia  Minor,  his  companions  in  race  and  birthplace. 
The  subject  of  these  disputations  is  nut  expressly  men- 
tioned; but,  from  what  follows,  it  is  evident  that  he 
struck  into  a  new  vein  of  teaching,  which  eventually 
caused  his  martyrdom. 

L  Uistorg, — 1.  Early  Notices.— \t  appears  from  Ste- 
phen's name  that  he  was  a  Hellenist,  as  it  was  not  com- 
mon for  the  Jews  of  Palestine  to  adopt  names  for  their 
children  except  from  the  Hebrew  or  Syriac;  though  of 
what  country  he  was  is  unknown.  His  Hebrew  (or 
rather  Syriac)  name  is  traditionally  (Basil  of  Seleucia, 
OrcU.  de  8,  Stephana,  See  Gesenius  in  voce  bbs)  said 
to  have  been  CheOl,  or  Cheliel  (a  crown).  He  is  repre- 
sented by  Epiphanius  (xl,  60)  as  one  of  the  seventy 
disciples  chosen  by  Christ ;  but  this  statement  is  with- 
out authority  from  Scripture,  and  is,  in  fact,  inconsist- 
ent with  what  is  there  mentioned  concerning  him.  He 
is  spoken  of  by  others  as  one  of  the  first  converts  of 
Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost;  but  this  also  is  merely 
conjecturaL  Jerome  {On  I  to,  xlvi,  12)  and  others  of 
the  fathers  praise  him  as  a  man  of  great  learning  and 
eloquence. 

2.  Bis  Official  PosiUoH,— The  first  authentic  notice 
-we  find  of  him  is  in  Acts  vi,  6.  In  the  distribution  of 
the  common  fund  that  was  intrusted  to  the  apostles 
(Acts  vi,  36-87)  for  the  support  of  the  poorer  brethren 
(aee  Mosheim,  De  Rebus  Christ,  ante  Const,  p.  118,  and 
XHsserL  ad  Bist,  Eccles,  Pertin,\  the  Hellenistic  Jews 
complained  that  a  partiality  was  shown  to  the  natives 
of  Palestine,  and  that  the  poor  and  sick  among  their 
widows  were  neglected.  Whether  we  conceive  with 
Mosheim  {De  Rebusy  etc.  p.  118)  that  the  distribution 
was  made  by  individuals  set  apart  for  that  office,  though 
not  yet  possessing  the  name  of  deacons;  or,  with  the 
writer  in  the  Encydopcsdia  Metropolitana  (arL  "  Eccle- 
siastical History ;"  see  also  archbishop  Whately's  King- 
dom of  Christy  we  conclude  that  with  the  office  they 
had  also  the  name,  but  were  limited  to  Hebrews;  or 
whether  we  follow  the  more  common  view  as  set  forth 
by  B<5hmer  (/>£».  vii;  Juris  Eccles,  Aniiq,)j  dues  not 
materially  affect  the  present  subject.  The  complaint 
of  the  Hellenists  having  reached  the  ears  of  the  apos- 
tles, immediate  directions  were  given  by  them  with  a 
view  to  removing  the  cause  of  it.  Un  wilting  themselves 
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to  be  called  away  from  their  proper  employment  of  ex- 
tending the  bounds  of  the  Christian  community,  they 
told  the  assembled  multitude  of  believers  to  select  sev- 
en men  of  their  own  number,  in  whose  faith  and  integ- 
rity they  might  repose  entire  confidence,  for  the  super- 
intendence of  ever}'thing  connected  with  the  reUef  of 
the  poor.  The  proposal  of  the  apostles  met  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  brethren,  who  proceeded  at  once  with 
the  choice  of  the  prescribed  number  of  individuals, 
among  whom  Stephen  is  first  mentioned;  hence  the 
'title  of  first  deacon,  or  first  of  the  deacons,  is  given  to 
him  by  Irenieus  (Iren.  i,  12).  He  is  distinguished  in 
Scripture  as  a  man  '^fuU  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost"  (Acts  vi,  6).  The  newly  elected  individuals 
were  brought  to  the  apostles,  who  ordained  them  to 
their  office,  and  they  entered  upon  their  duties  with  exr 
traordinary  zeal  and  success.  The  number  of  the  dis- 
ciples was  greatly  increased,  and  many  priests  were 
among  the  converts.  In  this  work  Stephen  greatly 
distinguished  himself  by  the  miracles  he  performed  be- 
fore the  people  and  by  the  arguments  he  advanced  in 
support  of  the  Christian  cause.  From  bis  foreign  de- 
scent and  education,  he  was  naturally  led  to  address 
himself  to  the  Hellenists;  and  in  his  disputations  with 
Jews  of  the  Synagogue  of  the  Libertines  and  Cyreni- 
ans^etc  [see  Synaooguk;  Libkbtinb],  he  brought  for- 
ward views  of  the  Christian  scheme  that  could  not  be 
relished  by  the  bigots  of  the  ancient  faith. 

3.  The  Accusation, — Down  to  this  time  the  apostles 
and  the  early  Christian  community  had  clung  in  their 
worship,  not  merely  to  the  Holy  Land  and  the  Holy  City, 
but  to  the  holy  place  of  the  Temple.  This  local  worship, 
with  the  Jewish  customs  t)elonging  to  it,  Stephen  now 
seems  to  have  denounced.  The  actual  woids  of  the 
charge  brought  against  him  may  have  been  false,  as 
the  sinister  and  malignant  intention  which  they  as- 
cribed to  him  was  undoubtedly  false.  **  Blasphemous" 
(j3Xa<70}}/<a),  that  is,  calumnious^  *^ words  against  Mo- 
ses and  against  Gk)d"  (Acts  vi,  11)  he  is  not  likely  to 
have  used.  But  the  overthrow  of  the  Temple,  the  ces- 
sation of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  is  no  more  than  Paul  preach- 
ed openly,  or  than  is  implied  in  Stephen's  own  speech, 
"  against  this  holy  place  and  the  law" — "  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  shall  destroy  this  place,  and  shall  change  the 
customs  that  Moses  delivered  us"  (ver.  13, 14). 

Benson  {Bistorg  of  the  First  Planting  oftJie  Christian 
Religion)  and  others  have  considered  the  testimony  of 
the  witnesses  against  Stephen  as  in  every  respect  false, 
and  that  we  are  not  even  to  suppose  that  be  had  stated 
that  Christ  would  change  the  customs  which  Moses  de- 
livered (Acts  vi,  14),  upon  the  ground  of  the  improbabil- 
ity of  more  being  revealed  to  Stephen  than  to  the  apos- 
tles, as  to  the  aboUtion  of  the  Levitical  ceremonies. 
From  the  strain  of  the  martyr's  speech,  however,  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion  may  be  drawn.  His  words  imply,  in 
various  passages,  that  external  rites  were  not  essential, 
and  that  true  religion  was  not  confined  to  the  Temple 
service  (vii,  8, 88, 44,  etc).  There  seems  much  plausi- 
bility in  the  conjecture  of  Neander  {Planting  and  Train- 
ing of  the  Christian  Churchy  translated  by  Ryland,  i,  66 
sq.)  that  Stephen  and  the  other  deacons,  frum  their  birth 
and  education,  were  less  under  the  intiuence  of  Jewish 
prejudices  than  the  natives  of  t'alestine,  and  may  thus 
have  been  prepared  to  precede  the  apostles  themselves 
in  apprehending  the  liberty  which  the  Gospel  was  to 
introduce.  The  statements  of  Stephen  correspond  in 
more  than  one  particular  with  what  was  afterwards 
taught  by  PauL 

4.  The  TriaL — For  such  sayings  he  was  arrested  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews  and  brought  be- 
fore the  Sanhedrim,  where,  as  it  would  seem,  the  Phari- 
saic party  had,  just  before  this  time  (Acts  v,  34;  vii, 
61),  gained  an  ascendency.  As  they  were  unaUe  to 
withstand  his  powers  of  reasoning,  their  malice  was  ex- 
cited ;  they  suborned  false  witnesses  against  him  as  a 
blasphemer.  The  charge  brought  against  him  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  that  he  had  spoken  against  the  law  and 
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the  Temple,  an^tinst  Meeee  end  agmiiist  God.  This  aocn- 1 
sfttion  was  calcuUted  to  incite  all  parties  in  the  Sanhe- 
drim against  him  (comp.xxii/22);  and  upon  receiving  it 
the  predetermined  purpose  of  the  council  was  not  to  be 
mistidien.  Stephen  saw  that  he  was  to  be  the  victim 
of  the  blind  and  malignant  spirit  which  had  been  ex- 
hibited by  the  Jews  in  every  period  of  their  history. 
But  his  serenity  was  unrufRed;  his  confidence  in  the 
goodness  of  his  cause  and  in  the  promised  support  of 
bis  heavenly  Master  imparted  a  divine  tranquillity  to 
his  mind;  and  when  the  Judges  fixed  their  regards* 
upon  him,  the  light  that  was  within  beamed  forth  upon 
his  countenance,  and  **  they  saw  his  face  as  if  it  had 
been  the  face  of  an  anger  (vi,  16). 

For  a  moment,  the  account  seems  to  imply,  the  Judges 
of  the  Sanhedrim  were  awed  at  his  presence.  Then  the 
high-priest  that  presided  appealed  to  him  (as  Caiaphas 
had,  in  like  manner,  appealetl  in  the  great  trial  in  the 
tiospel  history)  to  know  his  own  sentiments  on  the  ac- 
cusations brought  against  him.  To  this  Stephen  re- 
plied in  a  speech  which  has  every  appearance  of  being 
faithfully  reported.  The  peculiarities  of  the  style,  the 
variations  fVom  the  Old -Test,  history,  the  abruptness 
which,  by  breaking  off  the  argument,  prevents  09  from 
easily  doing  it  Justice,  are  all  indications  of  its  being 
handed  down  to  us  substantially  in  its  original  form. 

5.  Stephen'i  /V/Wtce.— His  speech  is  well  deserving 
of  the  most  diligent  study,  and  the  more  it  is  under- 
stood the  higher  idea  will  it  convey  of  the  degree  in 
which  he  possessed  the  qualities  ascribed  to  him  in  the 
sixth  chapter.  Very  different  views  have  been  taken 
of  it  by  commentators.  Upon  the  whole,  we  are  in- 
clined to  follow  that  which  is  given  by  Neander  in  the 
work  referred  to.  Even  as  a  composition  it  is  curious 
and  interesting  from  the  coiraection  which  may  be  dis- 
covered between  the  various  parts,  and  from  the  unity 
given  to  the  whole  by  the  honesty  and  earnestness  of 
the  speaker.  Without  any  formal  statement  of  his  ob- 
ject, Stephen  obviously  gives  a  confession  of  his  faith, 
sets  forth  a  true  view  of  the  import  of  his  preaching  in 
opposition  to  the  false  gloss  that  had  been  put  upon  it, 
maintains  the  Justness  of  his  cause,  and  shows  how  well 
founded  were  bis  denunciations  against  the  impenitent 
Jews. 

The  framework  in  which  his  defence  is  cast  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  history  of  the  Jewish  Church.  In  this  re- 
spect it  has  only  one  parallel  in  the  New  Test,  the  elev- 
enth chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews— a  likeness 
that  is  the  more  noticeable,  as,  in  all  probability,  the  im- 
mediate writer  of  that  epistle  was,  like  Stephen,  a  Hel- 
lenist 

In  the  facts  which  he  selects  from  this  history  he  is 
guided  by  two  principles— at  first  more  or  less  latent 
hut  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  as  he 
liroceeds.  The  first  is  the  endeavor  to  prove  that,  even 
in  the  previous  Jewish  history,  the  presence  and  favor 
of  (vod  bad  not  been  confined  to  the  Holy  Land  or  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem.  This  he  illustrates  with  a  copi- 
ousness of  detail  which  makes  his  speech  a  summary 
almost  as  much  uf  sacred  geography  as  of  sacred  histo- 
ry— the  appearance  of  God  to  Abraham  "  in  Mfnypota- 
mia  be/ore  he  dtctU  in  Uaran"  (Acts  vii,  2) ;  his  succes- 
sive migrations  to  Haran  and  to  Canaan  (ver.  4) ;  bis 
want  of  even  a  restinff-place/br  kit/bot  in  Canaan  (ver. 
5) ;  the  dwelling  of  his  seed  in  a  strange  land  (ver.  6) ; 
the  details  of  the  stay  in  Egjfpt  (ver.  8-13);  the  educa- 
tion of  Moses  wi  Egypt  (ver,  20-22) ;  his  exile  m  Midi- 
an  (ver.  29);  the  appearance  in  iSinaij  with  the  declara- 
tion that  the  deseii  ground  was  holy  earth  (yij  dyia) 
(ver.  80-83) ;  the  forty  years  in  the  vitdemeu  (ver.  86, 
44);  the  long  delay  before  the  preparation  for  the  Tab- 
ernacle of  David  (ver.  46);  the  pntclamation  of  spirit- 
ual worship  even  after  the  building  of  the  Temple  (ver. 
47-60). 

The  second  principle  of  selection  is  based  on  the  at- 
tempt to  show  that  there  was  a  tendency  from  the  ear- 
liest times  towards  the  same  ungrateful  and  narrow 


spirit  that  had  appeared  in  this  last  stage  of  tMr  p»> 
litical  existence.  And  this  rigid,  suspicious  dispos- 
tion  he  contrasts  with  the  freedom  of  the  divine  giact 
and  of  the  human  will,  which  were  maail«t»tcd  ia  tbe 
exaltation  of  Abraham  (Acts  vii,  4),  Joseph  (vei:  1^ 
and  Moses  (ver.  20),  and  in  the  jealousy  and  reh^n 
of  the  nation  against  these  their  greatest  bcDcfaeton, 
as  chiefly  seen  in  the  bitterness  against  Joaefib  (ver.  9) 
and  Moses  (ver.  27),  and  in  the  long  neglect  of  tine  le- 
ligious  worship  in  the  wilderness  (ver.  89-48). 

Both  of  these  selections  are  worked  out  od  what  aBSfv 

m 

almost  be  called  critical  principles.  There  is  no  aB»- 
gorizing  of  the  text,  nor  any  forced  constructioDsi  Ev- 
ery passage  quoted  fields  fairiy  the  sense  sasigDed  t* 
it 

Besides  the  direct  illustration  of  a  fireedom  from  loed 
restraints  involved  in  the  general  aiguosent,  time  a 
also  an  indirect  illustration  of  the  aame  doctrine,  ftna 
his  mode  of  treating  the  subject  in  detaiL  Jfjoy  cC 
his  references  to  the  Mosaic  history  differ  from  it  ci- 
ther by  variation  or  addition,  appsrentJy  fraiD  tradi- 
tionary sources  of  information,  e.  g.: 

I.  The  call  of  Abraham  b^/bre  CA«  wfai  uftwi  to  Hana 
(Acts  vii,  S),  not,  as  according  to  Oen.  xil,  1.  In  Haraa. 

8.  The  death  of  hts  fiither  alter  the  eaU  (Acts  vH,  4), 
not,  ss  according  to  Oen.  xi,  89.  before  it. 

8.  The  seveuty-flTeatHilff  of  Jacob*s  roigrstloii  (Acta  vfi, 
14),  not  AS  according  to  Qea.  xlvi,  ST,  seventy. 

4.  The  n^vreme  loveliness  (utrrtliK  ry  ee^  a  Hebr^etie 
su|)erlaiive)  of  Moses  (Acts  vii,  SO),  not  simply,  as  accn^- 
Ing  to  Bxod.  11,  S,  the  statement  that  ^be  was  a  goodly 
child.** 

6.  His  BfiTptlan  edncation  (Acta  vii,  92)  as  contrasted 
with  the  silence  on  this  point  in  Bxod.  iv.  10. 

<L  The  same  contrsst  with  reirard  to  his  secular  great- 
ness. '*  mighty  in  words  and  deeds^  (Acts  vii,  SS ;  ccmp. 
Exod.  11, 10).  ^ 

7.  The  distinct  mention  of  the  three  periods  of  forty 
years  (Acts  vii,  98, 80.  86),  of  which  only  the  last  ia  wpea- 
fled  in  the  Pentatench. 

8.  The  terror  of  Moses  at  the  bosh  (Acts  Tii,  88>,  sot 
mentioned  in  Exod.  ill,  8. 

0.  The  snpnlementlng  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  by  tte 
sllasions  In  Amos  to  their  neglect  of  the  true  worship  fa 
the  devert  (AcU  vii,  49, 48). 

10.  The  Intervention  of  the  aofrels  in  the  giving  of  tbs 
Law  (Acts  vii. 68),  not  mentionedin  Exod.  xlx,  16. 

II.  The  bnrlal  of  the  twelve  patriarchs  at  Sb^^em  (Arts 
vii,  10,  not  mentioned  in  Exod.  1, 8.  The  bmia]  of  Josqik'i 
bones  alone  Is  recorded  (Joeh.  xxiv,  8S). 

IS.  The  pnrchspe  of  the  tonib  at  Shechem  by  AlM^ham 
tnum  the  sons  of  Bmmor  (Acts  vll,  16),  not,  as  according  to 
Oen.  xxill,  15.  the  purchase  of  tbe  cave  at  Msdipelak  fhn 
Epbrou  the  Hittite. 

18.  The  introdoctloB  of  Remphan  from  tbe  Sept  of  Amoa 
V,  96,  not  found  in  the  Hebrew. 

The  explanation  and  source  of  these  Tarisrioiis  mast 
be  sought  under  the  different  names  to  which  tbey  re- 
fer; but  the  general  fact  of  their  adoption  by  Stephcs 
is  significant  as  showing  the  fireedom  with  whidi  he 
handled  the  sacred  history,  and  the  comparative  dis- 
regard of  vert>al  accuracy  by  him  and  by  the  aacrrd 
historian  who  records  his  speech.  **  He  had  regard,* 
as  Jerome  says,  "  to  the  meaning,  not  to  the  wads.* 
(See  their  reconcilement  in  Wordsworth's  Kem  7VA 
[I860],  p.  66-69.) 

6.  Hit  Condemnation  and  Mftrfyrdowu — It  woold  sees 
that,  just  at  the  dose  of  his  argument,  Stephen  saw  a 
change  in  the  aspect  of  his  judges,  as  if  for  tbe  fint 
time  they  had  caught  the  drift  of  his  meaning.  He 
brolce  off  (Vom  his  calm  address,  and  turned  suddenly 
upon  them  in  an  impassioned  attack  which  shows  that 
he  saw  what  was  in  store  for  him.  Those  heads  thrown 
back  on  their  unbending  necics,  I  hose  ears  closed  agaiut 
any  penetration  of  truth,  were  too  much  for  hu  patience: 
"Ye  stiff-necked  and  uncircumcised  in  bean  and  ean! 
ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost:  as  your  iathos 
did,  so  do  ye.  Which  of  the  prophets  did  not  jroar  Wi- 
thers persecute  ?  . .  .  the  Just  One :  of  whom  jr«  are  tbe 
betrayers  and  murderers."  As  he  spoke  they  showed 
by  their  faces  that  their  hearts  (to  use  the  strong  lan- 
guage of  the  narrative)  "w^re  being  sawn  asunder," 
and  they  kept  gnashing  their  set  teeth  against  bin; 
hot  still,  though  with  difllailty,  restraining  tl 
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Ha,  in  this  lut  eriris  of  hii  fa 
warda  to  the  open  rty,  Rnd  m 
h«>VEii  aeeiaed  lo  hioi  to  pnt  asunder  (£iqvoi7^ti'0(;)i 
and  tlie  diTino  f^^irj  appeared  through  the  reniiing  of 
the  earthly  veil  — cbe  Diiine  Pceaence,  geatcd  an  a 
thrDa«,  and  on  Lhe  right  hand  the  buman  fom  of  "Je- 
Mis,"  not,  as  in  the  usual  repreaentationa,  aiCting  in  r»- 
pooe,  but  atanding  erect,  as  if  to  autat  bii  auS^ring  ler- 
Tant.  Stephen  spoke  aa  if  to  himself,  describing  the 
glorious  vision ;  and,  in  an  doing,  alone  of  all  the  apeak- 
era  anil  writeta  in  the  New  Teat.,  except  only  Cbrial 
bioueir,  usei  the  expreasire  phraae,  "  the  Son  of  man." 
As  his  judges  heard  the  words,  expresaire  nf  the  divine 
exaltation  of  taim  wham  they  had  sought  ao  lately  to 
destroy,  they  could  Torbear  no  longer.  They  broke  into 
a  loud  yell;  they  clapped  their  hands  to  tbeir  eara,  "^ 
if  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  any  more  blaaphemoua 
worde ;  they  flew  aa  with  one  impulse  upon  him,  and 
dragged  bim  out  of  the  city  to  Che  place  of  execution. 

It  haa  been  queatinned  by  what  right  the  Sanhedrim 
prooeeded  to  this  act  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Romsn  government;  but  It  is  enough  to  reply  that 
the  whole  tranuclion  ia  one  of  violent  eicitemeiiL 
On  one  occasion,  even  in  our  Lord's  life,  the  Jews  bad 
nearly  atoned  htm  even  witbin  the  precincts  of  tbe  Tem- 
ple (John  viii,  59).  "Their  vengeance  in  other  cases 
was  confined  lo  those  aubordinate  punishments  which 


^  ^  I  the  synagogue,  and  excommunic^ 
tion"(Milman,7/i»to/tatwCAri«K«»(y,  i,*)0).  See 
ConybeateandHowaon,  £,i/eo/St./>au/,i,71.    On  thia 

the  full  penalties  enjoined  by  tbe  aevere  code  of  tbe 
Moaaic  ritual  See  Stokino.  Any  violator  of  tbe  taw 
was  to  be  taken  outside  the  gates,  and  there,  as  if  for 
the  sake  of  giving  Co  eacb  individual  member  of  the 
community  a  sense  of  bi>  responaibility  in  the  Iranaac- 

all  the  people.  Those,  however,  were  to  take  the  lead 
ill  this  wild  and  terrible  act  who  had  taken  upon  them- 
selvea  the  re5|>oiiBibility  of  denouncing  him  (Dent,  ivii, 
7;  comp.  John  viii,  7).  These  were,  in  this  instance, 
Ibe  wiinesaeawlio  had  reported  or  misrepOTted  thewocda 
of  Stephen,  They,  according  to  the  custom,  for  the  sake 
of  facility  in  their  dreadful  task, 
stripped  themselves,  aa  ia  the  Kaat- 
em  praclice  on  commencing  any 


urea— that  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  already  noticed,  and  that 
of  Stephen  himself. 

As  the  flratvalleyof  stones  burst  upon  him,  he  called 
upon  the  Master  whose  human  form  be  had  Just  seen 
in  the  heavens,  and  repeated  almoal  the  worda  with 
whicb  be  himaeir  had  given  up  hie  life  on  tlw  eroaa, 
"  O  Lord  Jeaua,  teoeive  my  spirit." 

Another  crash  of  sMnea  brought  him  on  bta'lcneea. 
One  loud  piercing  cry  {itpoZi  fity dXp  ^uvf) — answer- 
ing lo  the  hHid  shriek  or  yell  with  which  his  enemies 
had  flown  upoo  him — eaeaped  bis  dying  lips.  Again 
clitiging  to  (be  spirit  of  his  Master's  words,  he  cried, 
"  Lord,  lay  not  this  dn  (o  their  charge,"  and  instantly 
aank  upon  the  ground;  and,  in  the  touching  language 

word  afterwards  applied  Co  the  ileparlure  of  all  Chris- 
liana,  but  here  the  more  remarkable  from  [he  blooily 
sceiHB  in  the  midst  of  which  the  death  took  place— 
l(ai/(7^i), "  fell  asleep," 

7.  flit  ftmiotni.— Stephen's  mangled  body  waa  bur- 
ied by  lhe  clan  of  Hellenists  and  proaelyies  to  which 
he  belonged  (oi  (MHjJeif},  with  an  amount  of  funeral 
state  and  lamentaCiou  expnased  in  two  words  used  here 
only  in  tbe  New  Test,  (awucu/ttdsv  and  coirirDc). 

This  simple  expreasion  is  enlarged  by  wrilen  of  tbe 
Gth  century  into  an  elabonte  legend.  The  high-pricsi, 
it  ia  said,  had  intended  to  leave  the  corpse  to  be  de- 
voured by  beasu  of  prey.  It  was  rescued  by  (lamaliel, 
carried  off  in  his  own  chariot  by  night,  and  buried  in  a 
new  lomb  on  his  property  at  Caphat  Gamala  (village 
of  tbe  Camel),  eight  leaguea  IVom  Jerusalem.  The  fu- 
'  lamentations  tasted  for  forty  days.  All  the  apns- 
ictended,     (jamaliel  undertook  the  expense,  snd, 

tmsrksliie  event  which  occurred  in  A.D.41(>,under 

ame  of  the  Immlvm  and  Trarulafum  of  the  Relict 
of  Si.  Slrphm.     Successive  visions  of  Uamsliel  lo  Lu- 

the  parish  priest  of  Caphar  (iamala,  on  Dec  S  and 
that  year,  revealed  the  spot  where  the  martyr's 
ns  would  be  found.     They  were  identJSed  by  a 

.  bearing  hia  name,  CAtlitl,  and  were  carried  iu 
to  Jerusalem,  amid  various  pottenls,  snd  buried 

e  church   on  Mount  Ziun,  tbe  scene  of  ao  manv 


n  the 


tion  waa  ilepaced  by  ci 
nify  his  assent  (Acts  xxii,  20)  to 
■he  act  by  taking  the  cbithee  into 
his  custody,  and  standing  over 
them  while  the  bloody  work  went 
on.  Tbe  person  who  olHciated  on 
this  occasion  waa  a  young  man  from 
Tarsua — one,  probably,  of  the  Cili- 
cian  Hellenists  who  had  disputed 
with  Stephen.  Hia  name,  aa  the 
nanative  tigniRcantly  adds,  was 
SauL  Everything  was  now  ready 
for  Che  execution.  It  was  outsiile 
the  gat«s  of  Jerusalem.  The  earii- 
cr  tradition  Axed  it  at  what  is  now 
called  the  Damaacus  gate.  The 
later,  which  ia  the  present  trsditinn, 
fixed  it  at  what  is  hence  called  St. 
Stephea'e  gate,  opening  on  the  de- 
scent lo  tbe  Mount  of  Olives;  and 
in  the  red  streaks  of  the  white 
limestone  rocks  of  tbe  sloping  hill 
used  to  be  shown  the  marks  nf  his 
blood,andon  the  Brstriee  of  Olivet, 
iipposlle,the  eminence  on  which  the 
Virgin  stood  to  support  him  with 
her  prayen.  The  sacred  narrative 
fixes  ita  attention  only  on  two  lig- 
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Mffly  ChristUn  tnditimis.  The  event  of  the  TranBlft- 
tion  18  celebrated  in  the  Latin  Church  oo  Aug.  8,  prob- 
ably fruna  the  tradition  of  that  day  being  the  anuiyer- 
aary  of  the  dedication  of  a  chapel  of  St.  Stephen  at  An- 
oona.  The  atory  itaelf  is  encoropaaaed  with  legend, 
but  the  event  is  mentioned  in  all  the  chief  writers  of 
the  time.  Parts  of  his  remains  were  afterwards  trans- 
ported to  different  parts  of  the  coast  of  the  West — ^Mi- 
norca, Portugal,  North  Africa,  Auoona,  Constantinople 
— and  in  460  what  were  still  left  at  Jerusalem  were 
translated  by  the  empress  Eudocia  to  a  splendid  church 
called  by  bis  name  on  the  supposed  scene  of  his  mar- 
tyrdom (Tillenwnt,  SuEiietme,  art.  5-9,  where  all  the 
authorities  are  quoted).  Evodius,  bishop  of  Myala, 
wrote  a  small  treatise  concerning  the  miracles  performed 
by  them ;  and  Severus,  a  bishop  of  the  island  of  Minor- 
ca, wrote  a  circular  letter  of  the  conversion  of  the  Jews 
in  that  island  and  of  the  miracles  wrought  in  that  place 
by  the  relics  which  Orosius  left  there.  These  writings 
are  contained  in  the  works  of  Augustine,  who  gives  the 
sanction  of  his  authority  to  the  incredible  follies  they 
record  {De  Civ,  Dei,  xxii,  8). 

The  exact  date  of  Stephen's  death  is  not  given  in  the 
Scriptural  history.  But  ecclesiastical  tradition  fixes 
it  in  the  same  year  as  the  crucifixion,  on  Dec.  26,  the 
day  after  Christtn as-day.  It  is  beautifully  said  by  Au- 
gustine (in  allusion  to  the  Juxtaposition  of  the  two  fes- 
tivals) that  men  would  not  have  had  the  courage  to  die 
for  God,  if  Grod  had  not  become  noan  to  die  for  them 
(TiUemont,  St^Etietme,  art  4). 

XL  St,  Stephen's  Typical  Ckaracter,— The  importance 
of  his  career  may  be  briefly  summed  up  onder  three 
heads: — 

1.  He  was  the  first  great  Christian  ecclesiastic  The 
appointment  of  **  the  Seven,**  commonly  (though  not  in 
the  Bible)  called  deacons,  formed  the  first  direct  insti- 
tution of  the  nature  of  an  organized  Christian  ministry, 
and  of  these  Stephen  was  the  head — '*  the  archdeacon,*' 
as  he  is  called  in  the  Eastern  Church — and  in  this  ca- 
pacity represented  as  the  companion  or  precursor  of  Lau- 
rence, archdeacon  of  Rome  in  the  Western  Church.  In 
this  sense  allusion  is  made  to  him  in  the  Anglican  Or- 
dination of  Deacons. 

2.  He  is  the  first  martyr— the  protomartyr.  To  him 
the  name  *'  martyr**  is  first  applied  (Acts  xxii,  20).  He, 
first  of  the  Christian  Church,  bore  witness  to  the  truth 
of  his  convictions  by  a  violent  and  dreadful  death.  The 
veneration  which  has  accrued  to  his  name  in  conse- 
quence is  a  testimony  of  the  Bible  to  the  sacredness  of 
truth,  to  the  nobleness  of  sincerity,  to  the  wickedness 
and  the  folly  of  persecution.  It  also  contains  the  first 
germs  of  the  reverence  for  the  character  and  for  the  rel- 
ics of  martyrs,  which  afterwards  grew  to  a  height  now 
regarded  by  all  Christians  as  excessive.  A  beautiful 
hymn,  by  Reginald  Heber,  commemorates  this  side  of 
Stephen's  character. 

3.  He  is  the  forerunner  of  Paul  So  he  was  already 
r^arded  in  ancient  times.  IJavXov  6  ^t^<ricaXoc  is 
the  expression  used  for  him  by  Basil  of  Seleucia.  But 
it  is  an  aspect  that  has  been  much  more  forcibly  drawn 
out  in  modem  timeit.  Not  only  was  his  martyrdom 
(in  all  probability)  the  first  means  of  converting  Paul — 
his  prayer  for  his  murderers  not  only  was  fulfilled  in 
the  conversion  of  Paul  —  the  blood  of  the  first  mar- 
tyr, the  seed  of  the  greatest  apostle— the  pangs  of  re- 
morse for  his  death,  among  the  stings  of  conscience 
against  which  the  aposde  vainly  writhed  (Acts  ix,  5); 
not  only  thus,  but  in  his  doctrine  also,  he  was  the  an- 
ticipator, as,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have  been  the 
propagator,  of  the  new  phase  of  Christianity  of  which 
Paul  became  the  main  support.  His  denunciations  of 
local  worship,  the  stress  which  he  lays  on  the  spiritual 
aide  of  the  Jewish  history,  his  freedom  in  treating  that 
histor>',  the  very  turns  of  expression  that  he  uses,  are 
all  Pauline. 

111.  Literature.  —  Euseb.  Hist,  Eccles,  ii,  1;  TiUe- 
mont, MemoireSf  ii,  1-24 ;  Neander,  Plantit^  and  Trains 


ing;  (>onybeare  and  Howson,  8L  Poai^^di.  n;  AagoHl 
ArckaoL  DefthtHnHyk,  1,  145;  Reea,  De  Lapidafiam 
Sfepkam  (Jen.  1729) ;  Ziegelbaar,  Acta  Stepkam  (Tiea. 
1786) ;  Walch,  De  Punere  Steph,  (Jen.  1756);  Sdiwar^ 
Martyrium  Stepkani  (Viteb.  1756);  Bsnr,  De  Oratim 
Sfepk,  (Tub.  1829);  Schmid,  Diteaurw  de  SL-BHam 
(Strasb.  1889);  Bohn,  Life  of  SL  StepMem  (LotKLI844); 
and  other  mont^^raphs  cited  by  Yolbeding,  Index  Fr^ 
grammatum,  p.  74 ;  and  by  Daaz,  WdfUrk,  s.  v.  **  Apo»> 
telgesch.**  Noa.  56,  57. 

Stephen  I,  pope  from  A.D.  258  to  257,  waa  a  oa- 
tive  Roman,  and  is  noteworthy  because  of  his  cornice* 
tion  with  the  controversy  respecting  the  adminisUatiaB 
of  baptism  by  heretics.  In  Africa  and  the  East  waA 
baptism  was  generally  rejected,  while  at  Uome  r> 
claimed  heretics  who  had  been  baptized  were  reeeired 
simply  with  laying-on  of  hands.  The  Eastern  Chuick, 
and  especially  Cyprian  of  Carthage  (q.  v.),  decided  ess- 
phatically  against  the  pracdce  of  Rome,  and  awwrtfjd 
that'  baptism,  as  a  valid  rite,  cannot  exist  beyood  the 
pale  of  the  Church ;  to  which  Stephen  replied  that  ev- 
ery baptism  performed  in  the  name  of  Jesus  carriowitii 
it  regenerating  and  sanctifying  influence.  The  synods 
of  Carthage,  in  255  and  256,  sanctioned  the  Eastem 
opinion,  and  forwarded  notice  of  their  decision  to  Bome. 
A  dispute  between  Stephen  and  Cyprian  was  thenlnr 
inaugurated,  which  ended  with  5>tephen*8  renouncing  all 
connection  with  the  African  Church.  Stephen  foood 
earnest  opponents,  also*  in  bishops  Diooysiaa  of  Alex- 
andria and  Firmilian  of  Cseearea,  the  latter  of  whoa 
emphatically  resisted  the  claim  of  the  Booaiih  see  to 
supremacy,  which  Stephen  steadily  advanced  «fairing 
the  quarreL  The  division  between  the  charchea  con- 
tinued down  to  Stephen*s  death,  in  257.  Traditke  re- 
lates that  he  died  a  martyr  under  Valerian,  oondemBsd 
because  he  refused  to  sacrifice  to  idols.  He  ts  tmmwt^t^m^ 
orated  Aug.  2. — Henog,  BeaUEncykhp,  s.  v. 

Stephen  II,  said  to  have  been  elected  pope  Hafth 
27, 752,  and  to  have  died  three  or  four  days  afterwanfa* 
is  not  usually  included  in  lists  of  the  popes. 

Stephen  HI  (II),  whose  pontificate  lasted  from 
752  to  757,  is  generally  recorded  as  Stephen  IL  This 
pope  was  threatened  by  Astolph,  king  of  the  Lombatda. 
who  took  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna.  Stephen  then^ 
upon  appealed  to  Pepin  the  Short,  king  of  the  Franks, 
for  help,  and  offered  in  return  an  eternal  reward  and  all 
the  joys  of  Paradise,  but  threatened  him  with  forfieitiiR 
of  his  salvation  if  he  should  delay  to  undertake  the  re- 
quired deliverance.  Pepin  besieged  Astolph  in  Paria 
(754),  and  compelled  him  to  promise  the  renunciation 
of  all  his  conquests.  The  latter,  however,  invaded  tbe 
Roman  territories  once  more,  instead  of  falfilliDg  his 
agreement,  and  Pepin  was  obliged  to  return  to  Italj 
(755).  He  defeated  the  Lombard,  and  wieated  froca 
him  the  territories  he  had  conquered,  and  thai  nifled 
the  pope  to  the  patriarchate,  and  made  him  possessor 
of  the  exarchate.  This  act  first  made  the  pope  the  sec- 
ular head  of  a  country  and  a  people.  Stephen,  in  re- 
turn, anointe<l  Pepin  king.  He  died  in  757,  leaving  a 
number  of  letters  and  canonical  constitutional — HerM^ 
Real^Encyldop,  a.  v. 

Stephen  IV  (I  II)*  pope  from  768  to  77?,  was  a  Bo- 
edictine  monk,  and  had  been  made  cavdinal-priest  by 
pope  Zachary.  He  condemned  his  rival,  pope  Cchh 
stantine,  who  had  been  a  layman,  as  a  usurper  of  the 
episcopsl  chair,  and  in  769  hdd  a  S3mod  in  the  Lateru, 
which  decreed  that  only  a  deacon  or  a  priest  could  at- 
tain to  the  papal  dignity.  The  same  synod  sancttooed 
afresh  the  worship  of  images,  relics,  and  saints,  wbidt 
had  been  rejected  by  a  synod  at  Constantinople  and  bv 
the  emperor  Constantino  Copronymua  This  pope,  abo, 
was  troubled  by  the  Lombards,  and  son|^t  relief  at  the 
hands  of  Charles  and  Carioman,  the  Prankish  kings. 
The  persistent  enmity  of  the  Lombards  suggested  ttar 
advisability  of  preventing  any  alliance  between  tbefs 
and  the  Franks,  and  Stephen  was  accordingly  coaoaati 
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to  prerent  the  consammation  of  a  proposed  marriage  of 
Chiules  with  Dedderia,  daughter  of  the  Lombard  king. 
He  did  not,  however,  accomplish  his  purpose;  but 
Chjudes  separated  from  his  wife  when  they  had  been 
married  one  year.  Stephen  died  in  772.— Henog,  Real- 
Enejfklop,  a.  t. 

Stephen  V  (IV),  a  Roman,  created  cardinal-deacon 
by  pope  Leo  III,  who  was  raised  to  the  papal  throne  in 
A.D.  816,  but  reigned  qnly  a  few  months.  He  caused 
the  discontented  Roman  population  to  swear  allegiance 
to  Louis  the  Pious  as  well  as  to  himself,  in  order  to  bring 
them  more  completely  into  his  power;  and  he  crowned 
that  monarch  emperor.  He  died  in  8 17.— Herzog,  Real- 
JSncjfUop.  s.  V. 

Stephen  VT  (V)  ascended  the  papal  chair  in  885. 
He  negotiated  vrith  the  emperor  Basil  of  Constantino- 
ple and  his  son  Leo  for  a  restoration  of  the  peace  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Roman  churches  which  had  been 
disturbed  by  Photius  (q.  r.).  Stephen  demanded  that 
all  clergymen  consecrated  by  Photius  should  be  de- 
posed, and  that  those  whom  the  latter  had  banished  or 
excommunicated  should  be  restored ;  and  Leo  conformed 
to  the  requirement  The  pope  was  also  able  to  main- 
tain his  position  against  Charles  the  Fat,  who  sought 
to  depose  him  because  he  had  not  obtained  secular  con- 
firmation. He  crowned  the  duke  Guido  of  Spoleto  as 
emperor,  and  died  in  891. — Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  s.  v. 

Stephen  VH  (VI),  pope  during  a  few  months, 
in  896-897.  On  hb  attaining  to  the  papal  dignity  he 
caused  the  body  of  his  predecessor  and  personal  ene- 
my, Formosus  (q.  v.),  to  be  exhumed  and  mutilated, 
alter  which  it  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  It  is  alleged 
that  Formosus  had,  on  some  former  occasion,  prevented 
Stephen  from  becoming  pope.  The  same  partisan  fury 
which  enabled  Stephen  to  vent  his  anger  npon  a  de- 
ceased enemy  brought  about  his  own  destniction.  He 
was  strangled  to  death  in  prison,  and  his  action  towards 
Formosus  was  condemned  by  a  synod  under  John  IX 
(898).— Herzog,  Real-EncyUop,  s.  v. 


Stephen  VUI  (VH),  pope  from  929  to  ^1,  belongs 
to  the  number  of  pontiffs  who  were  governed  by  the  no- 
torious Theodora  and  Marozia.  He  is  remarkable  in  no 
other  respect. 

Stephen  IX  (VIII),  a  German,  and  related  to  the 
emperor  Otto  the  Great,  was  elevated  to  the  papacy  by 
the  action  of  clergy  and  people  in  939,  and  reigned  un- 
til 942.  He  was  wholly  unable  to  restrain  the  shame- 
less rule  of  abandoned  women  in  the  Church,  and,  like 
the  other  popes  of  that  period,  was  simply  the  creature 
and  plaything  of  a  party. 

Stephen  X  (IX),  a  creatnre  of  Hildebrand  [see 
Orkoobt  VII],  was  the  son  of  duke  Gotelon  of  Kether- 
Lorraine.  His  name  was  Frederick,  Pope  Leo  IX  Ap- 
pointed him  cardinal-deacon  and  chancellor  to  the  apos- 
tolical chab.  In  that  capacity  he  accompanied  cardi- 
nal Humbert  as  legate  to  Constantinople,  and  aided  in 
prerenting  any  reconciliation  between  the  two  churches 
((wmp.  Brevie  Commemor,eorum  quce  Geuerunt  Apocris, 
Setncta  Rom.  Sedis  ta  Reffia  Urbe,  etc,  in  A  tmoL  EecU», 
auct.  Crs.  Baronio  [CoL  Agripp.  1609],  IX,  xix,  222 ; 
also  AfmaL  Ecde$,  ex  xii  Tomu  C,  Baron.  Redaetij 
opera  Henr.  Spondani  [Mogunt.  1618],  p.  824).  On 
bis  return  he  became  a  monk  in  the  Convent  of  Monte- 
Caaino,  and  was  promoted  to  be  abbot;  and  when 
Victor  H  died  he  ascended  the  papal  chair,  A.D.  1067, 
under  the  name  of  Stephen.  Guided  by  Hildebrand,  he 
opposed  the  immorality  of  the  clergy,  especially  with 
respect  to  simony  and  concubinage.  He  appointed  the 
famous  Peter  Damiani  (q.  v.)  to  be  bishop  of  Ostia,  and 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Agnes,  mother  of  the 
emperor  Henry  IV,  with  a  view  to  secure  the  expulsion 
of  the  Normans  from  Italy,  and  also  to  insure  the  elec- 
tion of  bishop  Gerard  of  Florence  as  his  successor  (who 
actually  did  follow  in  the  pontificate  as  Nicholas  II); 


and,  finally,  he  ordered  that  the  election  of  a  pope  shonld 
be  postponed  until  the  return  of  Hildebrand  from  Ger- 
many, whither  he  had  gone  as  a  legate.  He  died  in 
1058.— Heizog,  Real^Etu^klop.  s.  v. 

Stephen  de  Bella villb,  or  de  Borbone,  was  a 
Dominican  monk  at  Lyons,  and  died  in  1261.  Hu 
great  work,  De  Septem  Dome  Spiritus  Sancti,  is  yet  un- 
publbhed,  though  a  portion  referring  to  the  Cathari  and 
the  Waldenses  had  been  issued  in  D'Argentre,  Coi- 
lectio  JwHciorum  de  Novis  Erroribus,  i,  83  sq.,  and 
more  fully  in  Qu6tif  and  ^chard,  Scriptoree  Ordmis 
Pradioatonimf  i,  190  sq.  It  is  found  in  manuscript  in 
France,  England,  and  Spain.  Stephen  had  preached  in 
his  youth,  at  Valence,  against  the  Cathari,  and  was  af- 
terwards made  an  inquisitor ;  he  therefore  possessed  fre- 
quent opportunity  to  learn  what  were  the  teachings  and 
customs  of  the  sects  found  in  Southern  France.  His 
report  of  such  sects  is  among  the  most  trustworthy 
sources  of  the  history  of  heresies,  though  sometimes 
overdrawn.  His  statements  respecting  the  Lyonese 
Vaudois  are  particularly  noteworthy,  as  they  seem  to 
indicate  that  these  people  had  adopted  some  of  the 
views  held  by  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  (q.  v.). 
— Herzog,  Real-EncyUop.  s.  v. 

Stephen  op  Tournat,  bom  in  1185  at  Orleans, 
France,  abbot  of  the  convent  of  St.  ^verte  at  Orleans, 
and  afterwards  of  St.  Genevieve  at  Paris,  was  subse- 
quently made  bishop  of  Toumay,  and  died  in  1203. 
He  was  very  learned  in  canon  law,  but  rather  nar- 
row in  both  theological  and  philosophical  studies. 
While  he  complained  of  the  confusion  existing  with  re- 
spect to  science,  of  the  ambition  of  scholars  and  their 
fondness  for  disputing  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  faith, 
he  was  yet  unable  to  discover  any  remedy  for  the  evils 
he  deplored  save  the  intervention  of  the  papal  author- 
ity. He  hoped  that  in  this  way  greater  uniformity  of 
theological  instruction  might  be  secured,  and  that  bounds 
might  thus  be  set  to  the  independence  of  the  teachers. 
His  principal  work  appears  to  have  been  a  Summa  de 
DecrettSf  only  the  preface  of  which  is  known.  Two  dis- 
courses and  several  letters  from  his  pen  are  extant, 
which  possess  some  importance  as  sources  for  the  histo- 
ry of  his  time.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Moliuet 
(Paris,  1679, 8vo). — Herzog,  Real^Ettcyklop.  s.  r. 

Stephens,  more  correctly  Stephkn  {ttienne^  the 
family  name  of  an  illustrious  succession  of  learned  print* 
ers,  of  whom,  however,  we  have  here  to  notice  spe- 
cially only  Robert.  He  was  the  son  of  Henri  ^tienne 
(Henricus  Stephanus),  the  printer  of  the  Quincuplex 
Psalterium  of  I^  Ffevre  d'£taples  (Paris,  1509-18), 
who  died  in  1520.  Robert  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1508. 
Having  received  a  learned  education  and  become  skilled 
in  the  classical  languages  and  Hebrew,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  editing  and  issuing  of  carefully  printed 
editions  of  learned  works.  In  1545  he  issued,  under 
the  simple  title  of  Bibliuy  an  edition  of  the  Vulgate, 
with  a  new  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible,  printed  in 
parallel  columns,  and  in  a  type  of  exquisite  beauty.  Ex- 
planatory notes  were  added  in  the  margin ;  and  as  some 
of  these  gave  offence  to  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  as 
savoring  of  the  Reformed  doctrines,  Stephens  thought  it 
prudent,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  to  remove  to  Geneva. 
Before  leaving  Paris,  however,  he  had  issued  his  edition 
of  the  Greek  New  Test.,  first  in  a  small  form,  known  as 
the  O  mir^ficam  edition,  from  the  first  words  of  the  pref- 
ace (Paris,  1546-49),  and  afterwards  in  foL  with  vari- 
ous readings  from  MSS.  collated  by  his  son  Henry.  At 
Geneva  he  printed  an  edition  of  the  Greek  text  with  the 
Vulg.  rendering,  and  that  of  Erasmus,  1551.  This  edi- 
tion presented  the  text  for  the  first  time  divided  into 
verses.  Two  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  were  also 
printed  by  him — one  with  the  Commentary  of  Kimchi 
on  the  minor  prophets,  in  18  vol8.4to  (Paris,  1589-48), 
another  in  10  vols.  16mo  (ibid.  1544-46).  It  is  to  him 
we  owe  the  TTiesaurus  Lingute  Latinte  (4  vols.  foL),  as  to 
his  son  Henry  the  The»a:uru»  Ling.  Grteca  is  due — two 
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roonamenU  of  vast  learning  and  unwearied  diligence. 
Koben  Stepbeni  died  at  Geneva  Sept.  6, 1559.— Kitto. 

Btephens,  Abednego,  an  Episcopal  clergynuin, 
was  bom  at  CentreviUe,  Queen  Anne  Cow,  Md.,  July  24, 
1812.  When  three  years  of  age  bis  parents  moved  to 
Havre  de  Grace  in  that  state,  and  from  thence,  in  1819, 
to  Staunton,  Va.  In  1829  bis  father  left  him  in  charge 
of  a  male  academy,  which  he  managed  until  the  dose 
of  the  session ;  wound  up  his  father's  business,  and  con- 
ducted the  family  to  Columbia,  Tenn.  He  was  elected 
to  the  presidency  of  a  male  academy  in  that  place,  resign- 
ing to  enter  the  University  of  Nashville  in  May,  1882, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  October,  1888.  On  July  8, 
1881,  he  was  confirmed  by  bishop  Mc^e.  After  gradu- 
ation he  accepted  the  tutorship  of  ancient  languages  in 
his  alma  mater,  and  was  soon  aifter  made  professor  in  the 
same  department.  He  attended  the  General  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  York  from  October,  1888,  to  October, 
1887,  and  upon  bis  return  was  ordained  deacon  by  bishop 
Otey,  Oct.  15, 1837,  entering  priest's  orders  soon  after. 
He  continued  in  his  college  professorship  until  in  1839 
be  accepted  a  call  to  the  presidency  of  Jefferson  College, 
at  Washington,  Miss.  His  health  failing,  he  spent  the 
¥rtnter  in  Cuba ;  but,  receiving  no  permanent  relief,  re- 
turned and  settled  at  Nashville,  where  he  died,  Feb.  27, 
1841.  **  He  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  scholars  and  ora- 
tors; his  sermons  were  characterized  by  depth  and  com- 
prehension of  thought,  and  by  profound  research  and 
impassioned  eloquence."  See  Sprague,  Atmals  of  the 
Amer.PulpityVf  746, 

BtepheiiB,  Daniel,  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  clergyman, 
was  bom  at  Licking  Creek,  Bedford  Co.,  Pa.,  in  April, 
1778.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  Joined  the  Baptist 
Church,  and  declared  his  intention  of  devoting  himself 
to  the  ministry.  Entering  Jefferson  College,  Canons- 
burg,  Pa.,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  was,  after  the  first 
year,  appointed  tutor  of  ancient  languages,  and  was  so  in- 
dustrious as  to  be  able  to  study  divinity  during  one  ses- 
sion of  his  senior  year  and  to  graduate  in  1805.  He  en- 
tered upon  the  vocation  of  teaching,  studying  divinity 
under  Mr.  (afterwards  bishop)  Kent,  Deciding  to  enter 
the  Episcopal  Church,  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  bishop 
Claggett  in  February,  1809.  For  this  choice  he  was  dis- 
inherited by  his  father.  Upon  his  ordination  he  removed 
to  Cbestertown,  and  taught  in  Washington  College,  and 
preached  acceptably.  He  was  ordained  priest  by  bishop 
Claggett  in  Baltimore  in  1810,  and  removed  to  Cenrre- 
ville,  Queen  Anne  Co.,  where  he  had  charge  of  an  acad- 
emy and  two  parishes.  He  remained  here  four  years, 
and  removed  to  Havre  de  Grace,  where  he  preached  four 
years,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to  Staunton,  Va.,  and  con- 
tinued there  till  1828.  After  a  short  residence  in  Fincas- 
tle,  Va.,  he  accepted  a  call  to  St,  Peter's  Church,  Colum- 
bia, Tenn.,  in  1829.  Removing  to  Bolivar,  Tenn.,  in  1833, 
he  organized  the  parish  of  St.  James.  His  wife  died  in 
1847,  and  he  consented  to  retire  to  the  home  of  his  son- 
in-law,  Pitser  Miller,  of  Bolivar.  He  resigned  his  charge 
in  1849,  and  died  Nov.  21, 185a  See  Sprague,  Annals 
of  the  Amer,  PuipU^  v,  519. 

Stephens,  Jeremy,  an  English  divine,  was  bom 
at  Bishop^s  Castle,  Shropshire,  in  1592,  and  entered 
Braaenoee  College,  Oxford,  in  1609.  Taking  his  degrees 
in  art  in  1615,  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  appointed 
chaplain  of  All-Souls'  College.  In  May,  1616,  he  was 
admitted  to  priest's  orders,  and  in  1621  was  presented 
to  the  rectory  of  Quinton,  Northamptonshire,  and  in 
1626  to  that  of  Wotton,  both  by  Charles  I.  He  was 
made  prebendary  of  Biggleswade,  Lincoln,  in  1641,  but 
was  deprived  in  1644  of  all  his  preferments,  and  impris- 
oned by  the  usurping  powers.  At  the  Restoration  he 
was  replaced  in  all  his  former  livings,  and  had  also  a 
prebend  in  Salisbury  Church.  He  died  at  Wotton  Jan. 
9, 1665.  He  published,  Nota  in  D,  Cyprian,  de  UnitaU 
KccktuB  (London,  1632,  8vo) : — Notxe  w  D,  Cyprian,  de 
Bono  Patientix  (ibid.  1683, 8 vo):—y4;N>/o^ /or  the  An- 
ciaU  Right  and  Power  of  the  Bishops  to  Sit  and  Vote  in 


ParUamenU  (ibid.  1660)  -^B,  Grtgorii  Magmi 
Bomani  deCmra  Pastor aU  Liber  vere  A  mrems^ete^MSS. 
cum  Bomana  editione  coUatis  (ibid.  1629,  8to).  Be  w 
also  editor  of  Spelman,  On  Tithes,  and  his  apc^ogr  for  tke 
treatise  De  non  TemeramHs  EccUnis,  See  Cbalacn 
Biog,  Did,  s.  v.;  Allibone,  DicL  ^f  Brit,  amd  ^amt. in- 
thorSf  a,  v. 

Stephens,  WUliam,  an  English  dergrmaa,  w» 
a  native  of  Devonshire,  and  graduated  from  Exeter  Cd- 
lege,  Cambridge,  in  1715.  He  was  first  vicar  of  BraB|»> 
ton,  and  afterwards  rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  in  Plymcmh. 
He  died,  much  lamented,  in  1736.  He  publiabed  km 
single  Sermons  (1717, 1719, 1722,  1724,  each  8vo);  ski 
after  his  death  appeared  (thirty-five)  Sermoms  (Oxfevd. 
1737, 2  vols.  8vo).  See  AlUbone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer. 
A  uthorSf  s.  V. 

Stephens,  William  H.,  a  Methodist  Epbeofis] 
minister,  was  bora  in  New  York  Dec.  18, 1804,  oonrenni 
in  1828,  under  the  preaching  of  Rer.  Charles  Pitmss; 
travelled  Burlington  and  Baigaintown  ctrcuita,  under 
the  presiding  elder,  in  1829-30 ;  was  admitted  on  trial  iu 
1881,  and  appointed  to  Cumberland  and  Cape  May  Cir- 
cuit; in  1832,  to  Salem  Circuit;  and  in  1833  was  admit- 
ted into  full  connection,  and  appointed  to  Swedcsborougli 
Circuit,  where  he  died  the  same  year.  He  was  a  mas 
of  studious  habits,  good  preaching  abilities,  ardent  pietr^ 
and  extensive  usefuhiess.  See  Minutes  ofAmmai  Com- 
fatncesy  ii,  282. 

Stephen's  (St.)  Day,  a  festival  observed  on  Dec 
26  in  honor  of  the  protomartyr  Stephen. 

Stephenson,  James  White,  DJ).,  a  PreriiyteriaL 
divine,  was  bora  in  Augusta  County,  Va^  in  1756.  He 
was  educated  at  ML  Zion  College,  Winnsbofougb,  S.  C : 
principal,  for  three  years,  of  a  classical  schocd  near  the 
old  Waxbaw  Church,  in  Lancaster  District,  S.(X;  ttnfied 
theology*  privately ;  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytenr  of 
South  Carolina  in  1789 ;  ordained  and  installed  pastor 
of  the  Bethel  and  Indiantown  churches,  in  WiUiaiihsbw)|c 
District,  in  1790.  March  3, 1808,  with  about  twenty  fam- 
ilies, he  migrated  to  Maury  County,  Tenn.,  jointly  pur- 
chased a  tract  of  land,  and  organisetl  what  was  aftrr- 
wards  known  as  the  ^^Frierson  Settlement*^ — a  ChrisdsB 
colony  which  long  maintained  an  enviable  repuutioik 
particularly  for  its  faithful  private  and  public  inscroctimt 
of  the  blacks.  He  died  Jan.  6,  1882.  Dr.  StepbcfiMrt 
published  two  or  three  sermons.  As  a  preacher  be  ws* 
solid  and  instractive.  In  1815,  South  Carolina  CoDe^ 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  See  Sprague. 
Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  iii,  550;  Allibone,  Diet, «/ 
Brit,  and  Amer,  A uthors,  a.  v.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Sterooraniats  (from  stercoro,  to  void  as  txat- 
ment).  The  grossly  sensual  conception  of  the  pnamct 
of  the  Lord's  body  in  the  sacrament,  aeoording  to  whick 
that  body  is  eaten,  digested,  and  evacuated  like  otdiM- 
ry  food,  is  of  ancient  standing,  though  not  found  in  Or- 
igen,  as  some  writers  have  assumed  (e.  g.  TounielT,CVn» 
Theohgicus^  iii,  845),  nor,  perhaps,  in  RhabaiMis  Maoiw. 
who,  like  the  former,  was  chaiged  with  b<Ming  socb 
views  because  of  an  ambiguous  explanation  of  Matt,  xr, 
17  (e.  g.  by  Gerbert,  De  Corp,  et  Sat^,  Domtmi,  in  Pes. 
Thesaur,  AnecdoL  Noviss,  I,  i,  144).  It  certainly  orig- 
inated with  a  class  of  false  teachers  contemporary  with 
or  earlier  than  Rhabanus  Maurus,  whom  Paschastus  Rsd- 
bert  condemns,  De  Corp,  et  Sang,  Domim,  c.  20i,  wbee 
he  remarks,  with  reference  to  certain  apocryphal  wtd- 
ings,  "  Frivolum  est  ergo  in  hoc  mysterio  cogitate  dt 
stercore,  ne  commisceatur  in  digestione  alterius  dikiT 
He  does  not,  however,  apply  the  term  Stercoraniits  to 
his  opponents.  Cardinal  Humbert  is  the  first  to  so 
ploy  the  word  in  his  work  directed  against  the 
Nicetas  Pectoratus  (1054),  to  advocate  asymitisaB  [see 
AzYMiTBs]  and  the  other  characteristic  doctrines  of  the 
Latin  Church  (see  Cams  Lectt.  Antt,  III, i, 81%  ed.  Bas- 
nage);  and  from  that  time  the  word  was  firequemhr 
employed  to  designate  the  sopponers  of  the  grottfy 
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reafistic  theoiy  of  the  Lord's  supper.  It  occurs  now  and 
then  in  the  writings  of  the  opponents  of  the  Lutheran 
doctrine,  particularly  the  realistic  doctrine  of  Brentius 
and  other  Wttrtembergers  in  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. On  the  subject,  see  Pfaff,  De  Stercoramstis  Medii 
^^rt,  etc  (Tttb.  1750, 4to),  and  Schrockh,  Kirckemgesch, 
xxiii,  429-499. — Herzog,  Real^Encjfklop.  s.  t. 

Starciilias,  Bteroutias,  or  Bterqnilinns,  a 
Roman  divinity  invoked  by  husbandmen.  The  name 
ifl  derived  from  sterctu,  manure,  and  is  applied  by  some 
to  Saturn,  because  he  taught  the  use  of  manure  in  agri- 
cultural processes.  Others  give  it  to  Picumnus,  the  son 
of  Faunus,  who  is  likewise  credited  with  introducing 
improvements  in  agriculture  (Uacrob.  Sat,  i,  7 ;  Serv. 
Ad^n,  ix,4;  x, 76;  Lactant.  i,  20;  Pliny,  if.  N.  xvii, 
9  ;  August.  X>e  Civ,  Deiy  xviii,  16). 

Sterling,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1810,  and  emigrated 
to  this  country  in  early  life.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
united  with  the  Church,  and  in  1844  was  licensed  to 
preach.  He  was  received  into  the  North  Ohio  Confer- 
ence in  1847,  and  travelled  six  or  seven  years,  when,  be- 
cause of  ill-health,  he  located.  He  was  afterwards  ad- 
mitted into  the  Central  Ohio  Conference,  where  he  la- 
bored several  years.  His  death  occurred  April  2, 1868. 
See  Mmutei  of  Annual  Con/erenoeSy  1868,  p.  168. 

Stem  (TrpiffivcL),  the  hinder  part  of  a  ship  (as  the 
w^ord  is  rendered  in  Mark  iv,  88;  Acts  xxvii,  41),  out 
of  which  the  anchors  were  anciently  fastened  (ver.  29). 
See  Ship. 

Stem,  Hermann,  a  Jewish  missionary,  was  bom 
of  laraelitish  parentage  in  1794,  at  Tennstadt,  in  Bava- 
ria. He  visited  the  high-echool  in  Bamberg  to  study 
as  teacher.  In  his  twenty-first  year  he  recei\'ed  his 
first  place  as  teacher  in  Hochberg.  Endeavoring  to 
conform  in  his  religious  instmction  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  could  not  avoid  allud- 
ing to  the  defectiveness  and  emptiness  of  the  synagogue 
ceremonials  as  taught  in  the  Talmud  and  in  the  Jewish 
code  Shulchan  Aruch,  Complaint  was  made  to  the 
chief  rabbi  of  the  district,  and  for  his  own  security 
Stem  requested  the  government  that  the  rabbi  be  re- 
quired to  superintend  the  religious  instruction  of  his 
schooL  Mr.  Bing,  the  chief  rabbi,  begged  to  be  ex- 
cused from  doing  so,  stating  that  Stem's  religious  in- 
struction did  not  please  him.  The  government  then 
demanded  of  the  rabbi  either  to  propose  one  of  the  ex- 
isting compendiums  as  a  text-book  for  schools,  or  else 
write  one  himself.  The  rabbi  offered  to  do  the  latter. 
In  the  meantime  Stem  was  sent  by  the  g^vemment  to 
the  town  of  Heidingsfeld,  near  WUrzburg.  Having 
spent  two  years  at  the  latter  place,  he  received  from 
the  government  the  new  text-book  of  the  Mosaic  re- 
ligion, which  rabbi  Alexander  Behr,  under  the  direction 
of  the  chief  rabbi,  had  prepared.  The  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pages  of  this  book  were  entirely^le^ 
monial  laws, 


utw^gbt 
jiiib  ««  i.i«\.  -. '.«  ...  CA|>ected  Messiah  had 

already  come.  Hw  sentiments  he  made  known  to  the 
Jews,  who  persecuted  him  as  much  as  possible,  as  they 
could  not  agree  with  him.  But  Stem  often  said, 
**  They  ought  to  know  it,  and  it  is  my  duty  that  I  tell 
them  the  truth  quite  decidedly ;  the  Lord  demands  it 
from  me."  Sooner  than  he  expected,  the  hour  had 
oome.     In  the  year  1836  many  theologians  were  as- 


sembled together,  who  were  ordered  by  the  king  of 
Bavaria  to  speak  of  different  things  about  religion. 
They  met  in  WUrzburg;  Stem  also  was  invited  to  be 
present  at  the  meeting ;  and  now  the  question  was  put 
whether  the  Trinity  consists  with  the  Jewish  religion 
or  noL  They  all  said  no,  excepting  Stem,  who  ooul<i 
not  agree.  He  put  the  question  before  them  all — what 
shall  one  do  if  he  cannot  say  y««  to  it?  because  he  wss 
convinced  that  the  Trinity  is  spoken  of  in  the  Jew- 
ish religion.  They  were  greatly  astonished  at  him, 
and  advis^  him  to  write  a  book  in  which  he  should 
put  his  question  before  them.  This  he  did  in  his  Ifas 
Israeliient/utm  in  seiner  Wurde  und  Burde,  but  instea<l 
of  convincing  him  that  he  was  in  error,  they  censured 
him  and  threatened  that  they  would  take  away  his 
place  from  him ;  but  he  was  not  shaken.  Stem  had  t<» 
undergo  many  severe  trials,  and  he  finally  resolved  to 
settle  at  Frankfort  as  a  private  tutor.  Here  he  pub- 
lished in  1844  a  periodical,  Die  A  ufersiehungy  in  which 
he  proved,  without  at  all  exhausting  the  subject,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  not  new  in  Judaism,  how- 
ever positively  this  is  denied.  Two  years  later  (in  1846) 
he  openly  professed  his  Christian  belief,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  published  his  GlaubensgrOndeJitr  memen  Ueber- 
Iritt  zum  Chriitenthum.  He  was  soon  engaged  as  mis- 
sionary among  the  Jews  by  the  British  Society,  and 
labored  among  bis  brethren  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  the  year  1861.  See  the  (London)  Jewish  Her' 
aid,  April,  1861 ;  Herschell,  Jewish  Witnesses  that  Jestts 
is  the  Christ  (1858),  p.  138  sq.;  MissionsblaU  des  Ver- 
etnifiir  Israel,  Dec.  1872;  Delitzsch,  8aat  aufHoffimng 
(1872),  ix,  68  sq. ;  X,  188 ;  FUrst,  BibL  Jud,  ui,  385  sq. ; 
Zuchold,  ^i^  TAeo^  ii,  1269.    (a  P.) 

Stem,  Maximilian,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  Church,  was  bom  of  Jewish  parentage, 
Nov.  l8,  1815,  at  Altenkunstadt,  in  Bavaria.  He  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  study  of  medicine,  and  when  six- 
teen years  of  age  he  was  examined  for  admission  to  the 
surgical  college  in  Bamberg,  but  was  not  admitted  on 
the  plea  of  his  youth,  as  eighteen  years  was  the  mini- 
mum for  matriculation.  He  remained  at  Bamberg,  pri- 
vately studying  under  the  direction  of  a  physician,  and 
when,  after  two  years,  the  time  for  examination  again 
arrived,  all  his  hopes  and  aspirations  were  dashed  by  a 
royal  mandate  from  Munich  ordering  the  school  to  be 
abolished.  He  went  to  Kiederwera,  and  here  he  was 
surlily  told  by  the  chief -justice  that  he  must  choose 
a  trade,  or  the  government  would  take  charge  of  him. 
Having  no  alternative,  Stem  chose  the  first  trade  that 
he  came  in  contact  with.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
occupied  himself  in  this  way,  and  finally  resolved  to  go 
to  the  United  States.  Before  leaving  his  country,  be 
went  to  see  his  uncle  Hermann  Stem  (q.  v.),  who  in  the 
meantime  had  become  a  Christian.  Stem,  who  was  at 
that  time  a  sort  of  a  rationalist,  rebuked  his  unde  for 
sacrificing Jiis  worldly  interests  for  the  sake  of  religion; 

e  left,  hu  uncle  had  implanted  the  first 
earnest  seeking  after  his  soul's  salvation  in 

the  worldly-minded  youth.    At  Bremer- 

he  was  delayed,  the  Lord  prosecuted  his 
by  bringing  him  in  contact  with  a  mis- 
John  Keander,  a  Presbjrterian  minister 
*gh,  K.  Y.),  who  presented  Christ  to  his 
In  1839  he  landed  at  New  York,  where 
Kudy,  of  the  Houston  Street  German 
e  means  of  bringing  him  more  fuUy 

s4^  of  Christ,  and  by  whom  he  was  also 
For  three  years  he  lived  in  New  York,  and 
earned  a  livelihood  by  hard  manual  labor.  In  1842  he 
went  to  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  to  study  theology,  and  was  li- 
censed in  1845.  From  that  time  on  he  was  one  of  the 
most  active  men  in  the  German  Reformed  Church.  He 
built  many  churches  and  organized  many  congregations. 
He  successfully  labored  in  Gallon,  O.,  for  nine  years; 
from  thence  he  went,  in  1862,  to  Louisville,  Ky^  where 
he  also  labored  for  nine  years,  when  bodily  infirmities 
obliged  him  to  resign,  in  1870.    He  was  then  appointed 
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by  hiB  Charch  as  mismonary  superintendent,  but  after 
one  year's  work  be  bad  again  to  resign.  In  1871  be 
onoe  more  accepted  a  call  to  Gallon,  and  wben  a  year 
was  over  he  gave  up  his  charge,  never  to  resume  it. 
He  went  to  Louisville,  and  after  four  years  of  inactiv- 
ity, illness,  grief,  and  longing  for  release,  he  died,  July 
6,  1876.  Besides  educating  a  number  of  ministers  in 
his  own  house,  Stem  took  an  active  part  in  the  contro- 
versies which  in  former  years  agiuted  the  Reformed 
Church,  and  was  a  very  active  contributor  to  the  peri- 
odicals of  his  denomination.  See  the  obituary  of  Mr. 
Stem  in  the  Reformed  Church  Monthly,  Sept.  1876, 
written  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Stem,  of  Louisville, 
Ky.     (RP.) 

Stem,  Mendel  Emanuel,  a  Jewish  writer,  was 
bom  at  Presburg,  in  Hungary,  in  1811,  where  the  cele- 
brated Talmudist  rabbi  Moses  Sopher  exercised  an  en- 
during influence  upon  the  pious  disposition  of  the  youth. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  obliged  to  assist  his  father, 
then  stricken  with  all  the  misfortunes  of  increasing 
blindness,  in  the  duties  of  tuition  at  the  Royal  Jewish 
Normal  School  of  his  native  place ;  and  when  fourteen 
years  old  be  replaced  his  blind  father  in  the  arduous  post 
of  teacher.  In  1833  he  was  employed  as  reader  in  the  fa- 
mous Oriental  printing  establishment  of  A.  von  Schmidt. 
He  then  tried  his  fortune  as  teacher  in  some  oountrv 
places,  and  in  1888  settled  at  Vienna,  where  henceforth 
he  occupied  himself  exclusively  with  literary  pursuits, 
and  where  he  died,  March  9,  1873.  Of  his  numer- 
ous works  we  mention  the  following:  ywih  b^bo^ 
*^I1^,  a  Hebrew  grammar  (Vienna  and  Presburg,  1829, 
and  often  since) : — A  metrical  German  translation  of  the 
book  of  Proverbs  (Presburg,  1882) : — A  German  trans- 
lation of  the  same  book,  with  a  Hebrew  comntentary 
(ibid.  1883)  :—The  Ethics  of  the  Fathers,  PiaK  ^;5^B 
(Vienna,  1840),  in  German  metrical  and  rhymed  lines : 
— IMurgical  Bynms  on  the  Divine  Unity,  isin*n  "^^^ID 
(ibid.  1840), also  in  German  metrical  and  rhymed  lines: 
— The  Prophet  EzeJdd^  with  a  German  translation  and 
a  Hebrew  commentary  (ibid.  1842) : — The  Ethical  Med- 
itations of  Bedarshij  ni\y  r^na  p,witb  a  German 
tnnslaUoQ  (ibid.  1847) :— bst'ji^''  nTtVin,  or  history 
of  the  Jews  since  their  return  from  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans 
(ibid.  18^),  Hebrew  and  German : — A  German  trans- 
lation of  the  book  Jesus  Siracb,  or  Ecclesiasticus  (ibid. 
1844) : — nin^bo,  or  penitential  hymns,  with  a  German 
translation  (ibid.  1842): — "^"Itn^,  or  festival  prayers, 
with  a  German  translation  (ibid.  1844, 5  vols.).  In  1845 
he  started  a  Hebrew  periodical  entitled  pn^^  '^•^S'lS, 
The  Star  of  Tscutc,  full  of  interesting  matter,  of  which 
twenty -six  parts  were  published  (ibid.  1845^1): — 
ria^bn  niatn,  The  Duties  of  the  Heart  of  Bechai, 
with  a  German  translation  (ibid.  1856, 2d  ed.) :— "^^C^H 
^^ban,  a  Talmudical  lexicon  (ibid.  1868).  See  FUrst, 
BibLJud,  iii,  386-388 ;  Steinscbneider,  BibHographisches 
Handbuch,  p.  137.     (E  P.) 

Stem,  Siegmnnd,  doctor  of  philosophy  and 
preacher  of  the  Jewbh  Reformed  Synagogue  at  Ber- 
lin, and  lately  director  of  the  phiUmthropin  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main  (where  he  died.  May  9, 1867),  was  the 
Author  of  Das  Judenthum  und  der  Jude.  im  chrisf lichen 
Staate  (Berlin,  1845):— Z>i«  Aufgabe  des  Judenthums 
und  der  Juden  in  der  Gegenwart  (ibid.  1845)  :—Die  Re- 
liffion  des  Judenthums  (ibid.  1846;  2d  ed.  1848;:— Z>»e 
gegenw&rtiye  Bewegung  im  Judenthum  (ibid.  1845): — 
arid  Geschichte  des  Judenthums  von  Mendelssohn  his  auf 
die  Gegenwart,  nebst  Uebersicht  der  Sltem  Religions^  fmd 
KuUurgeschichte  (Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1857).  See 
FUrst,  Bibl,  Jud,  iii,  388 ;  Jost,  Gesch,  d,  Judenth.  v,  s, 
Sedten,  iii,  380  sq.;  Gr^  Gesch,  d,  Juden,  xi,  568  sq. 

(a  P.) 


Stem,  WUhelm,  a  German  profesKir,  was  b«n 
April  22, 1792,  at  Mosbacb,  and  died  March  31, 1873,  st 
Carlsrohe,  having  for  forty  years  been  teacher  and  ifi- 
rector  of  the  evangelical  seminary  there.  He  wrofe, 
Erfahntngen,  Gnmdsdtze  und  GntndzSge  fur  Mfiiel- 
chrisf  lichen  Religionsunterricht  (CarlOTiahe,  1838):  — 
Geschichtliehes  Spruchbuek  tur  Wiederkobmg  der  U- 
blischen  Geschiehten  JUr  ckristL  Schuien  (ibid.  1844):- 
LehrbSchlein  des  dkristL  Glaubens  nock  der  heSSgen 
Sckrifi,  etc  (ibid.  1853)  .^F^fzekn  messiamiscke  Pstd- 
men  (Barmen,  1870 ;  new  ed.  1872)  i—ErUarw^  der  tier 
Evangeiien  (Carlsruhe,  1867-69, 2  vols.).  See  Zndiotd, 
BibL  Theol.  ii,  1269;  Delitzsch,  Saat  auf  Hofim^,  x, 
132  sq.,  184  sq.;  Hauck,  Tkeolog,  Jakresberiekt,  ISSt, 
vi,  578 ;  1872,  vui,  673.     (B.  P.) 

Sterne  (or  Steame),  John  (1),  a  phjracian  and 
ecclesiastical  writer,  was  bom  at  Ardbraocan,  County  of 
Meath,  Ireland,  in  1622.  He  was  educated  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Dublin,  became  a  fellow,  was  ejected  because  of 
his  loyalty,  but  reinstated  at  the  Restoration.  He  died 
in  16(69.  His  writings  are,  Aphorismi  de  FeHdta/e 
(Dublin,  1654,  8vo;  twice  reprinted): — De  Morte  Bis- 
serlaiio  (ibid.  1656, 1659,  8vo)  i—Anima  Medeia,  seu  de 
Beatitudine  et  Miseria  (ibid.  1658, 4to)  .—A  driami  Heer- 
boordii  Dispufationmm  de  Concursu  Exttmem  (ibid.  166(i, 
4to)  :—De  Ekefione  el  Reprobatione  (ibid.  1662, 4to)  >-to 
this  is  added  Manuductio  ad  Vitam  Probam  : — De  Obsti. 
natitme^  opus  posthumum,  pieiam  Chrisfiamo  •  Stoiasm 
scholastico  more  suadems,  published  in  1672  by  Mr.  Dod- 
welL     See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Dict^  s.  v. 

Sterne,  John  (2),  an  Irish  prelate,  too  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  educated  in  Trinity  Colk^,  Dublin,  and 
became  successively  vicar  of  Trim,  chancellor  and  dean 
of  St.  Patrick's,  bishop  of  Droroore  in  1713,  of  Clogher  in 
1717,  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  Univenitv  of  Dabbn. 
He  laid  out  immense  sums  on  his  episcopal  palaces  and 
on  the  Qtlloge  of  Dublin,  where  he  built  the  printing- 
house  and  founded  exhibitions.  At  his  death  (June. 
1745)  he  bequeathed  £30,000  to  public  institutaons.  His 
only  publications  were,  Tractatus  de  Visitatione  Injtr* 
morum  (Dublin,  1697, 12mo) :— and  Ccncio  ad  Cierwsk. 
See  Chalmers,  Biog,  DicL  s.  v. 

Sterne,  Laurence,  an  Anglican  dergrman,  was 
bom  at  Clonmell,  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  Nov.  24, 171S. 
After  moving  from  place  to  place  with  his  fomtly,  he 
was  entered  at  a  school  near  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  where 
he  remained  till  1731.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
admitted  to  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  A.  R  in  January,  1736,  and  that  of  AM  n 
1740.  During  this  time  he  was  ordained,  and  thioagli 
his  uncle,  James  Sterne,  prebendary  of  Durham,  obtained 
the  living  of  Sutton,  and  afterwards  a  prebend  oTTorL 
Through  his  wife  he  secored  the  livin§^  of  StiUingtoiL 
He  resided  for  twenty  years  principally  at  Sutton.  In 
1762  he  went  to  France,  and  in  1764  to'  Italy.  Retim- 
ing to  England,  he  died  at  his  lodgings'  in  LMnka 
March  18,  1768.  He  wrote,  Semums  (Lond.  1760,2 
vols.;  of  which  there  are  many  subsequent  editions): 
—  The  Life  and  Opimons  of  Tristram  Skamfy,  GeM, 
(York,  1759,  2  vols.  12mo):  — ^4  Semtineniai  Jomy 
throu^  France  and  Itafy  (Lond.  1768,  2  vols.  12mo)  :— 
Letters  (ibid.  1775,  3  vols.  12nM»).  For  infonnatioa  as 
to  editions  of  these  several  works,  many  of  which  aie 
strongly  tinged  with  immoral  sentimenta,  see  AUibooe, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Sterne,  Richard,  an  English  prelate,  was  bon 
at  Mansfield,  Nottinghamshire,  in  1596.  He  was  «l- 
mitted  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  161 1,  taking 
his  degree  of  A.B.  in  1614,  and  that  of  A.M.  in  161& 
In  1620  he  removed  to  Benet  College,  and  was  clecr«d 
fellow  July  10, 1623.  He  proceeded  RD.  the  foDowing 
year,  and  was  incorporated  in  the  same  degree  at  Ox- 
ford, 1627.  Appointed  one  of  the  university  preachers  in 
1626,  he  was  selected  as  one  of  Dr.  Love's  opponents  in 
the  philosophical  act,  kept  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
Spanish  and  Austrian  ambassadors.    In  1639  be  was 
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made  preaident  of  the  college,  and  in  March,  1688,  mas- 
ter of  Jesus  College.  He  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  in 
1635.  He  was  presented  by  his  college  to  the  rectory 
of  Hareton,  Cambridgeshire,  in  1641,  but  did  not  get 
possession  till  the  summer  following.  He  had,  how- 
ever, been  presented  in  1684  to  the  living  of  Yeovilton, 
Somerset  County,  through  the  favor  of  Laud,  who  chose 
him  to  attend  him  on  the  scaffold.  He  was  seized  by 
Cromwell,  and  ejected  from  all  his  preferments;  but 
after  some  years  was  released,  and  permitted  to  retire  to 
Stevanage,  Hertfordshire,  where  be  supported  himself 
till  the  Restoration  by  keepingf  a  private  achooL  Soon 
after,  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  was  con- 
cerned in  the  Savoy  Conference  and  in  the  revisal  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  On  the  decease  of  Dr.  Frewen, 
he  was  made  archbishop  of  York,  which  position  he  held 
till  the  time  of  his  death,  Jan.  18, 1688.  Besides  some 
Latin  verses,  he  published.  Comment  on  Pscu  eiii  (Lond. 
1 649, 8vo)  i—Sumsna  Logica  (1686, 8vo),  published  after 
his  death : — and  was  one  of  the  assistants  in  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Pofyffht,  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Did,  s.  v. ; 
Iloefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GirUrale,  s.  v. ;  Hook,  Eccles,  Biog, 

Stemhold,  Thomas,  an  English  poet  and  psalmo- 
diat,  was  bora  (according  to  Wood)  in  Hampshire,  or 
as  Holiushed  says,  at  Southampton ;  but  Atkins  (^Hist, 
of  Gloucestershire)  affirms  that  he  was  bom  at  Awre, 
twelve  miles  from  Gloucester.  He  studied  at  Oxford, 
but  not  long  enough  to  take  any  degree.  The  office  of 
^room  of  the  robes  to  Henry  YIU  was  secured  to  him, 
and  he  was  continued  in  the  same  office  by  Edward 
VL  He  died  in  1649.  He  versified  fifty-one  of  the 
Psalms,  which  were  first  printed  by  Edward  Whitchurch, 
1549,  with  the  title  All  such  Psalms  as  Thomas  Steme- 
hold^  late  Groom  of  the  Kiages  Majesfyes  RobeSf  did  in 
his  Lt^fdyme  Drav>e  into  English  Metre.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  translation  by  John  Hopkins  (fifty-eight 
psalms),  William  Wbittingham  (five  psalms),  Thomas 
Norton  (twenty-seven  psalms),  Robert  Wisdome  (Psa. 
xxv),  and  others.  The  complete  version  was  entitled 
The  Whole  Book  of  Psalms,  Collected  into  English  Metre 
by  T.  Stemhold,  J,  Hopkins,  and  others,  etc  (printed  in 
1562,  by  John  Day).  Certain  Chapters  of  the  Proverbs, 
etc,  is  ascribed  to  him,  but  the  authenticity  is  doubt- 
ed. For  further  particulars  as  to  editions,  etc,  see  Chal- 
mers, Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Dict^  of  Brit,  and  Amer, 
A  nthors,  s.  v.    See  Psalmody. 

SterSpd,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was — 1.  A  Pleiad. 
the  wife  or  mother  of  CEnomaus  (Apollod.  iii,  10, 1)  and 
daughter  of  Atlas  (Pans,  v,  10, 5). 

2.  Daughter  of  Pleuron  and  Xantippe,  and  sister  of 
Agenor  and  Leophontes  (Apollod.  i,  7, 7). 

3.  Daughter  of  Cepheus  of  Tegea.  Her  father  de- 
clined to  join  Hercules  in  the  war  against  the  Hippo- 
coonUdes,  because  he  feared  an  invasion  of  the  Argives 
during  his  absence.  Hercules  thereupon  gave  to  Ster- 
ope  a  braxen  lock  of  Medusa's  hair,  which  he  had  him- 
self obtained  from  Minerva.  This,  displayed  in  the  face 
of  an  advancing  foe,  would  transform  every  warrior  into 
stone.  Cepheus  was  thus  induced  to  join  in  a  war  in 
which  he  and  his  twenty  sons  lost  their  lives  (Apollod. 

ii,  7, 8). 

4.  A  daughter  of  Acastus,  whose  career  is  interwoven 
with  the  history  of  Peleus  (Apollod.  iii,  18, 8). 

5.  A  daughter  of  Porthaon,  and  mother  of  the  Sirens 
(Apolkxl.  i,  7, 10). 

Steny,  John,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bora  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1766,  and  studied  in  Brown  Uni- 
versity, but  did  not  take  the  full  collegiate  course. 
About  1790  he  removed  to  Norwich,  Conn.,  where  he 
established  himself  as  printer,  author,  and  publisher. 
Mr.  Sterry  was  converted  soon  after  his  removal  to  Nor- 
wich, and  Joined  the  Baptist  Church  there,  and  on  Dec 
25, 1800,  he  was  ordained  its  minister.  The  Church  he 
served  was  very  poor,  in  no  year  paying  him  a  salary 
exceeding  $100,  so  that  he  continued  his  mechanical 


and  literary  pursuits.  He  died  in  Norwich  Nov.  5, 
1823.  He  published,  with  his  brother  Consider,  The 
American  Youth  (1790,  8vo): — Arithmetic  for  the  Use 
of  Schools  (1795): — in  conjunction  with  the  Rev.Wm. 
Nortlirap,  Divine  Songs:  —  and  in  conjunction  with 
Epaphras  Porter  he  edited  and  published  The  True  Re^ 
publican,  a  newspaper  (June,  1804).  See  Sprague,  An^ 
nals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vi,  407. 

Steoco  (in  Latin  Sleuchus  and  Engubinus),  Aoosti- 
NO,  a  learned  Italian,  was  bora  in  1496  at  Gubbio  (in 
Umbria),  and  admitted  in  1518  into  the  congregation 
of  the  Canons  of  St.  Saviour,  where  he  left  off  his  sur- 
name Guido.  For  a  long  time  he  gained  a  scanty  live- 
lihood by  teaching  the  Oriental  languages,  theol<^y,. 
and  antiquities;  but  in  1525  he  was  sent  to  Venice  and 
put  in  charge  of  a  rich  library  formed  in  the  convent 
of  St.  Anthony  of  Castello.  He  afterwards  became 
prior  of  his  order  at  Gubbio,  and  in  1538  was  made  bish- 
op of  Chisamo,  in  Candia ;  but  soon  returned  to  Rome, 
where  in  1542  he  succeeded  the  celebrated  Alessandro 
as  pnefect  of  the  Yatican  library.  He  there  wrote 
many  works  on  sacred  antiquities  and  exegesis  (for 
which  see  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Genirale,  8.V.),  and  final- 
ly died  at  Venice  in  1549. 

Stendel,  Johann  Christian  Fribdrich,  doctor 
and  professor  of  theology  at  Tubingen,  was  bora  Oct. 
25,  1779,  at  Esslingen,  in  WUrtemberg.  He  was  re- 
ceived into  the  gymnasium  at  Stuttgart  when  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  and  while  there  began  the  study  of  He- 
brew and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  Old-Test,  studies 
of  his  later  davs.  In  1797  he  was  admitted  to  the  the- 
ological  institution  at  Tubingen,  where  Storr's  tenden- 
cy was  then  represented  by  Flatt,  SUsskind,  and  others. 
He  afterwards  served  two  years  as  vicar  at  Oberessling- 
en,  and  then  returned  to  Tubingen  as  tutor.  Schnur- 
rer's  lectures  on  the  Arabic  language  now  stimulated 
Steudel  to  prepare  himself  to  teach  Oriental  languages, 
and  he  availed  himself,  in  1808,  of  the  aid  of  the  gov- 
erament  and  of  viscount  Von  Palm  to  undertake  the 
study  of  Arabic  and  Persian  at  Paris  under  the  direction 
of  De  Sacy,  Langl^s,  Chdzy,  etc  On  his  retura  in  1810 
he  was,  however,  at  first  employed  in  the  pulpit,  being 
made  deacon  at  Canstatt  and  Tubingen ;  but  an  aca- 
demical career  was  opened  for  him  by  the  opportunity 
of  giving  private  tuition  to  backward  students.  In 
1815  he  became  a  member  of  the  theological  faculty, 
though  he  retained  his  position  in  the  ministry.  In 
1822  he  added  the  charge  of  the  early  service  in  the 
town  church  and  an  inspectorship  in  the  seminar}*  to 
his  engagements,  and  in  1826  he  became  senior  of  the 
faculty  and  first  inspector.  His  lectures  at  first  were 
confined  to  the  books  of  the  Bible,  particularly  of  the 
Old  Test. ;  after  a  time  he  included  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages in  his  course;  and  from  1826  he  delivered  reg- 
ular lecttures  on  dogmatics  and  apologetics.  He  was 
likewise  a  diligent  and  fraitful  writer,  though  not  in  the 
field  of  Old-Test,  literature  where  he  was  most  at  home. 
He  preferred  to  write  on  systematic  theology.  A  few 
academical  essays,  of  which  that  of  1880,  entitled  Vete^ 
risne  Testam,  Libris  Insit  Notio  Manifesti  ab  OccuUo  Dis- 
tinguendi  Numinis,  is  the  most  important,  and  several 
reviews  and  articles  in  Bengel's  A  rchiv,  and  in  the  Tit- 
binger  Zeitschr,ftir  Theologie  (founded  by  him  in  1828), 
constitute  all  that  he  published  in  his  own  special  line 
of  work.  His  lectures  on  Old-Test,  theology  were  pub- 
lished after  his  death  by  Oehler,  in  1840  (Berlin).  His 
interest  in  systematic  theology  probably  grew  out  of 
the  importance  he  attached  to  questions  relating  to  the- 
ological principles.  In  1814  he  wrote  Uther  die  ffalf' 
borkeit  d,  Glaubens  an  geschichtliche,  hdhere  Offenbarung 
Gottes,  It  was  a  matter  of  conscience  with  him  not  to 
ignore  any  important  theological  scheme,  but  rather  to 
test  it  by  the  rale  of  unalterable  trath ;  and  he  conse- 
quently fought  his  way  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  his  career  as  a  theologian.  He  broke  a  lance  with 
nearly  every  prominent  theologian  of  his  time  in  the 
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belief  that  oontiOTeny  revealf  the  truth ;  but  he  was 
nererthticM  enentially  a  man  of  peace.  He  was  un- 
able to  advance  as  rapidly  as  more  recent  tbinken,  be- 
cause be  believed  that  the  new  theology  was  not  doing 
justice  to  many  features  of  the  older  supranaturalism; 
but  he  fought  every  new  departure  fairly  and  in  its 
principles,  so  that  he  secured  the  respect  of  the  better 
class  among  his  opponents,  e.  g.  Schleiermacher,  in  re- 
sponse to  whom  be  wn»te  one  of  his  best  treatises 
{Cleber  das  bet  aUeudger  Anerhemtut^  dea  hittor,  Chris- 
tuB  sick  J^r  d,  BUdttng  d,  Giaubens  ergthmde  Verfakren 
[Tub,  Zeittchr,  1830]).  He  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  latest  prominent  representative  of  the  older  Tu- 
bingen school  of  which  Storr  was  the  head ;  but  it  is 
evident  from  bis  writings  that  he  occupied  an  inde- 
pendent relation  to  that  school  from  the  beginning,  and 
that  he  by  no  means  ignored  the  progress  of  theologi- 
cal science.  He  retained  the  one-sided  idea  of  that 
school  concerning  religion  and  revelation  which  defines 
n^ligion  as  an  aggregation  of  "opinions,"  etc.,  but  he 
departed  from  the  Storr  method  of  demonstration,  inas- 
much as  he  taught  that  what  the  Bible  reveals  is  sim- 
ply a  confinnation,  completion,  and  rectification  of  man*8 
natural  consciousness  of  the  truth  (comp.  for  Storr's  view, 
8torr's  Dogmatik,  §  15,  note  f ).  Steudel  was  certainly 
intiuenced  to  depart  from  the  older  supranaturalist  view 
by  both  F.  U.  Jacobi  and  Schleiermacher.  (On  the  whole 
subject,  see  his  GlaubensleAre  [18^]).  In  exegesis 
Steudel  dbplayed  the  deficiencies  of  the  Storr  school; 
but  it  is  certain  that  his  hermeneutical  theory  was  bet- 
ter than  his  exegetical  practice.  His  works  contain 
many  sound  arguments  in  support  of  the  historico-gram- 
matical  method  of  interpretation  as  against  Kanne,  Ols- 
hausen,  and  Hengstenberg  (see  Behandlung  d.  Sprache 
d,  heU,  Schfift  als  eine  Sprache  d,  Geistes  [1822,  etc]). 
He  clearly  recognised  a  historical  progression  in  reve- 
lation, and  consequently  different  stages,  and  mnst  be 
accorded  the  praise  of  having  furnished  valuable  contri- 
butions towards  the  development  of  Biblical  theoli^^. 
(On  this  subject,  comp.  especially  his  articles  entitled 
Bliche  in  d,  alttestamenU,  OffMarung,  in  the  TUb.  ZtU- 
tchr,  1836,  Nos.  1  and  2).  Steudel  also  wrote  on  matters 
pertaining  to  the  practical  interests  of  the  Church,  e.  g. 
ecclesiastical  union,  on  which  he  published,  in  181 1,  £/e6er 
Religiontvereimgung^  in  opposition  to  a  proposed  amal- 
gamation of  the  Protestant  and  Romish  churches;  in 
1816,  Beitrag  tur  Ketmtniss  d.  Geistes  gewisser  VermiU' 
ler  d,  Friedens;  in  1822  he  wrote  against  a  proposed 
union  of  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches  of  WUr- 
temberg  (  Ueber  d,  Verein^ng  beider  evangel,  Kircken ; 
comp.  also  Ueber  Rucktritt  zum  Lutkertkum^  in  the  TUb, 
ZeiUckr,  1831,  iii,  125  sq.).  He  had  no  confidence  in 
the  value  of  experiments  within  the  field  of  the  Church, 
and  hence  opposed  their  application  (comp.  Ueber  HeU- 
mitieljAir  d,  evangel  Kircke,  in  the  TUb.  Zeitsckr.  1882, 
No.  1).  His  other  writings  were  designed  to  promote  in- 
terest for  the  educational  institutions  of  his  country,  etc, 
and  need  not  be  mentioned  here.  So  forceful  a  charac- 
ter as  Steudel  was  not  always  favorably  regarded  by 
his  superiors,  and  be  was  frequently  made  aware  of  the 
fact.  But  his  principal  troubles  grew  out  of  the  hostil- 
i^  of  the  new  tendency,  which  was  becoming  all-pow- 
erful at  Tubingen  during  bis  Uter  days.  The  new 
school  '*  could  not  pardon  his  inability  to  keep  wholly 
separate  the  scientific  and  the  edifying''  (Baur,  in  KlUp- 
fel's  Gesck,d,Tiib,  Universitdtfp,4l7)',  and  when  he  vent- 
ured, a  few  weeks  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  vol- 
ume of  Strauss's  Leben  JesUj  to  issue  a  brief  rejoinder, 
in  which  he  opposed  to  the  confidence  with  which 
Strauss  had  pronounced  sentence  of  death  upon  supra- 
naturalism  an  equally  confident  testimony,  "drawn  from 
the  consciousness  of  a  believer,'*  to  the  vitality  of  su- 
pranaturalism, he  was  smitten  with  the  full  force  of  the 
anger  of  the  enraged  critic  in  the  well-known  tractate 
Berr  Dr.  Steudel,  oder  d,  Selbsttdusckungen  d,  verstdndi- 
gen  SupranatwaUsmus  unserer  Tagt,  a  masterpiece  of 
depreciatory  polemics.    Steudel  responded  quietly  in 


the  rift.  Zeitsckr,  1887,  ii,  119  sq.,  and  with  this 
closed  his  public  career.  He  was  obliged  by  pbyac^ 
ailments  to  submit  to  repeated  and  painful  surgical  a^ 
erations,  and  died  Oct.  24,  1837.  With  regard  u»  \m 
life  and  character,  see  the  memcuial  dtftcouiBe  by  Der> 
ner  and  the  biographical  sketch  by  Dettinger,  both  pab* 
lished  in  the  TUb,  Zeitsckr.  for  1838,  No.  1.  The  lann 
article  contains  also  a  list  of  Steudel's  writiug&.^-Hefxog^ 
Real'Emcjfklop,  s.  v. 

Stevens,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  a  Con^regatinal 
minister,  was  bom  at  Andover  in  1720,  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1740,  and  was  ordained  May  1, 17S1. 
He  was  pastor  in  Kittery,  Me.,  where  be  labored  ootfl 
his  death,  May  18, 1791.  He  published  a  few  occasl<»> 
al  Sermons,  See  Sprague,  AnnaU  of  the  Amer,  PulpiL 
1,484. 

Stevens,  DiUon,  a  minister  of  the  Metbodiit 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Hancock,  Mass.,  April  6. 
1794.  He  was  converted  in  his  twenty -fifth  year,  avl 
in  1822  united  with  the  New  York  Conference.  When 
the  Troy  Conference  was  set  apart  be  became  one  of  iu 
members,  and  continued  to  labor  until  1846,  when  he 
became  supernumerary.  He  settled  in  GloTersviOe. 
N.  Y.,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death, 
Jan.  10,  1861.  He  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment  aad 
intellectual  strength,  well  suited  to  educate  the  Chorh 
both  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  and  in  the  practical 
duties  of  Christian  life.  See  Mimtrtes  of  Ammwal  Con- 
ferenoesy  1861,  p.  91. 

Stevens,  Isaac  CoUins,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Fulton  Coontr. 
Pa.,  Feb.  15, 1833,  and  was  educated  at  Cassville  Sem- 
inary. He  was  converted  in  his  eighteenth  year ;  was 
licensed  to  preach  Aug.  6, 1855,  and  in  1857  was  receirfd 
on  trial  in  the  Baltimore  Conference.  He  remained 
with  this  conference  until  its  division,  when  be  becaaie 
a  member  of  the  East  Baltimore  Conference,  and  so  re^ 
mained  until  the  formation  of  the  Central  Peomtrlva- 
nia  Conference.  He  died  Nov.  29, 1869.  See  Jdiumfet 
ofAmmal  Conferences^  1870,  p.  54. 

Stevens,  Jacob,  a  minister  of  the  Mechoi&t 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  at  Epping,  N.  H.,  in  1809, 
and  was  converted  iu  early  life.  He  joined  the  New 
Hampshire  Conference  in  1835,  and  labored  activrir 
until  (in  1848)  he  took  a  superannuated  relation.  This 
relation  was  changed  in  18iS8  to  effective,  and  he  was 
stationed  at  Fremont,  retaining  his  home  in  Epping 
where  he  died  in  1869.  See  MtKute*  of  Annual  Co»- 
ferences,  1869,  p.  104. 

Stevens,  Jedediah  Dwight.  a  CongrcgatioBal 
minister,  was  bom  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  March  2d,  179S. 
His  eariy  life  was  spent  on  the  iarm.  After  reoetvin^ 
a  preparatory  education,  he  commenced  the  study  of 
theology  with  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  BfiUa.  He  was  nii»> 
sionary  of  the  American  Board  of  Commiss^Mwrs  f« 
Foreign  Missions  to  the  Stockbridge  Indians  from  18d 
to  1^,  and  also  to  the  Dakota  Indians  from  1835  u 
1839.  He  was  ordained  an  evangelist  at  CortlandviUe, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  5, 1837.  From  1841  to  1844  he  was  acdag 
pastor  of  the  Church  at  Prairie  du  Chieii,  Wis.  la 
June,  1844,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  PlatteviBe 
Church,  Wis.  He  resigned  this  charge,  and  in  184^ 
was  an  evangelist  in  Grant  Coun^,  and  in  Lafayette 
County  from  1847  to  1850 ;  Greene  County  from  1850  x» 
1854 ;  was  acting  pastor  at  Elkbom  one  year ;  La£sy- 
ette  from  1855  to  1859;  Waterford  from  1859  to  1862: 
Caldwell's  Prairie  from  1862  to  1864;  Owen,  nUfrosi 
1864  to  1866 ;  Wausau,  Wis.,  in  1867.  hu  Ust  field  of 
labor.     He  died  at  Beloit,  March  29, 1877.     (W.  P.  &) 

Stevens,  Joseph  B.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Brookfield,  Conn.,  Aug.  3,  1801.  He  was 
educated  at  Bowdoin  College,  studied  theofef^  in  Baa- 
gor,  Me.,  was  licensed  by  the  Congregational  Assoda- 
tion  of  Maine,  and  labored  as  a  home  misnonary  for  two 
years  in  the  state  at  large,  when  he  was  ordained  ore 
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he  Second  Congregadonal  Churcb,  Falmouth,  Me^  in 
826.  In  1834  he  removed  to  the  South,  to  improve 
lis  health,  and  subsequently  taught  and  preached  at 
Brunswick,  Ga.,  for  two  years  and  a  half;  at  Darien 
wo  year» ;  pastor  of  the  Smynm  and  Bethany  churches, 
*iewton  County;  supplied  a  church  near  Griffin  one 
■-ear,  and  Pachitta  Church  five  years.    He  died  May  9, 

860.  Mr.  Stevens  was  a  good  scholar  and  an  earnest, 
»ractical  preacher.     See  Wilson,  PreA,  Hist,  Almanac, 

861,  p.  107. 

Stevens,  Solomon,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
K>m  at  Cavendish,  Vt.,  Sept.  5, 1795.  He  graduated  at 
^liddlebury  College,  Vt.,  in  1821 ;  studied  theology  at 
lubnm,  N.  Y. ;  was  licensed  and  ordained  by  the  Cayu- 
ga Presbytery  about  the  year  1824.  He  labored  for 
ifteen  years  in  different  places  in  Tomplcins  and  Gen- 
isee  counties,  N.  Y.,  where  his  labors  were  blessed  with 
everal  revivals  of  religion.  In  1840  he  went  to  Ohio, 
pent  some  time  in  Cuyahoga  and  Huron  counties,  and 
ras  installed  at  Newton  Falb,  Trumbull  Co.,  in  1843; 
n  1850  he  removed  to  Michigan,  labored  in  several 
daces  in  that  state,  and  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
]7hnrch  in  Somerset,  Hillsdale  Co.;  in  1859  he  returned 

0  Ohio,  and  preached  for  his  former  charge  at  Newton 
"alls  until  his  death,  June  7, 1861.  See  Wilson,  Pre^, 
list.  Almanac,  1862,  p.  197. 

Stevens,  Thomas,  a  Congregational  minister, 
ras  bom  at  Plainfield,  Conn.,  in  1723.  He  was  ordained 
•ver  the  Plainfield  (Separate)  Church  in  1746.  In  1755 
le  went  as  chaplain  to  the  army,  contracted  a  disease, 
ind  returned  to  die  at  his  father's  house,  Nov.  15, 1755. 
le  is  reported  to  have  been  a  clear  and  powerful  preach- 
r.  Little  is  recorded  of  his  life.  See  Cong,  Quarterly, 
860,  p.  376. 

Stevens,  William  (1),  a  lay  theologian,  was  bom 
n  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour,  South  wark,  England,  Mareh 
1, 1732.  He  was  engaged  in  the  hosiery  business,  but  de- 
moted much  of  his  time  to  study,  obtaining  an  intimate 
;tiowledge  of  the  French  language,  and  also  a  consid- 
rable  acquaintance  with  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew, 
le  was  well  versed  in  the  writings  of  the  Church  fathers, 
;nd  quite  familiar  with  all  the  orthodox  writers  of  mod- 
m  times.  Such  was  the  esteem  in  which  he  was^held 
ts  a  theologian  that  Dr.  Douglass,  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
aid  of  him, "  Here  is  a  man  who,  though  not  a  bishop, 
^et  would  have  been  thought  worthy  of  that  character 
n  the  first  and  purest  ages  of  the  Christian  Church." 
le  died  in  London,  Feb.  6, 1807.  He  wrote,  An  Essay 
n  the  Nature  and  ConstUuHon  of  the  Christian  Church, 
therein  are  set  forth  the  Form  of  its  Government,  the 
''Extent  of  its  Powers,  and  the  Limits  of  our  Obedience 
anonymous,  1773) : — Cursory  Observations  on  an  Ad- 
Iress  to  the  Clergy,  etc,  by  Mr.  WoUaston : — Discourse 
•n  the  English  Constitution  (1776) :— Strictures  on  a 
Sermon  entitled  The  Principles  of  the  Revolution  Vindi^ 
ated,  by  R,  Watson  (1776)  -.—The  Revolution  Vindicated, 
tc.,  an  answer  to  the  Rev.  R.  Watson's  accession  sermon 
1776):—^  New  and  Faithful  Translation  of  Letters 
front  M.  VA  hbk  de : — A  Review  of  the  Review  of 

1  New  Preface  to  the  Second  Edition  of  Mr,  Jones's  L\fe 
f  Bishop  Home,  He  edited  the  Works  of  Mr,  Jones, 
vith  his  life  (12  vols.  8vo).  The  Memoirs  of  William 
Stevens,  Esq,^  were  printed  for  private  distribution  in 
812  (8vo),  and  in  1815  for  sale.  See  Chalmers,  Biog, 
Diet.  8.  V. 

Stevens,  William  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
Kiist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Plymouth  County, 
Vfaaa.,  March  24, 1778.  He  was  converted  in  his  twen- 
y-second  year,  and  in  1804  he  was  received  on  trial  and 
ippointed  to  Landaff  Circuit  in  New  Hampshire.  In 
1806  he  was  received  into  full  connection  in  the  New 
England  Conference.  He  located  in  1813,  but  in  1821 
ie  was  readmitted  by  the  Ohio  Conference.  In  1845 
le  sustained  a  supernumerary  relation,  and  became  su- 
)eraii]iiiated  in  1616.    He  died  in  Bridge  water,  Beaver 


Co.,  Pa.,  March  1, 1858.    See  Minutes  of  A  mmal  Confer- 
cnoM,  1858,  p.  114. 

Stevenson,  Edward,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bora  in  Mason 
County,  Ky.,  about  1797.  He  entered  the  Kentucky 
Conference  in  1820,  and  remained  in  it  till  its  division 
in  1846,  when  he  connected  himself  with  the  Louisville 
Conference.  He  was  a  member  of  the  celebrated  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  1844^  and  also  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention which  met  in  Louisville  in  1845,  and  organized 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  In  1846  he 
was  elected  missionary  secretary  and  assistant  book- 
agent  ;  to  which  latter  office  he  was  re-elected  in  1850. 
In  1854  he  was  elected  chief  book-agent,  and  in  1858 
accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Russelville  Female  Col- 
legiate Insritute,  which  position  he  filled  until  the  time 
of  his  death,  July  6, 1864.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Con- 
ferences of  the  M.  E,  Ch,,  South,  1864,  p.  482. 

Stevenson,  Joseph,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bora  near  Harper's  Ferry,  Md.,  March  25,  1779. 
He  graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg,  Pa. ; 
studied  theology  privately ;  was  licensed  by  Washing- 
ton Presbytery  Oct,  16,  1808;  ordained  by  the  same 
presbytery  in  June,  1809 ;  and  installed  pastor  of  the 
Two  Ridges  and  Forks  of  Wheeling  churches  in  West 
Alexander,  Pa.,  where  he  continued  to  preach  for  sev- 
enteen years,  during  which  time  his  earnest  missionary 
spirit  led  him  to  make  several  excursions  into  the  des- 
titute West.  In  1825  he  asked  for  a  dissolution  of  the 
pastoral  relation,  so  that  he  might  give  his  whole  time 
to  his  new  and  more  destitute  field  of  labor.  He  fixed 
his  home  in  Bellefontaine,  I>ogan  Co.,  O.  In  this  and 
the  adjoining  counties  he  continued  to  labor  for  forty 
years,  traversing  for  many  years  a  missionary  circuit  of 
many  miles,  with  thirteen  preaching  stations,  at  several 
of  which  he  subsequently  formed  churches.  He  con- 
tinued pastor  of  the  Church  in  Bellefontaine  until  in- 
creasing infirmities  led  him  to  retire  from  active  duties, 
years  before  his  death,  which  occurred  at  his  home,  Feb. 
24, 1866.  Mr.  Stevenson  was  a  holy  man.  "  Zeal  char- 
acterized him,  proved  by  much  missionary  work  for  the 
destitute  of  our  own  race  and  for  the  Indians,  and  by  his 
active  labor  for  Christ  to  the  age  of  eighty-six."  See 
Wilson,  iVe«6.  Hist,  A  bnanac,  1866,  p.  171.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Stevenson,  Thomas,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bora  in  Ireland  in  1818.  He  was  converted  in  his 
eighteenth  year;  studied  in  the  high-school  of  the  Rev. 
C.  Allen,  of  Strabane,  Ireland,  in  1837-39 ;  then  ^mi- 
grated  to  America;  graduated  at  Franklin  College  in 
September,  1842,  and  at  the  Western  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Allegheny,  Pa.,  in  1846 ;  was  licensed  by  the  Ohio 
Presbytery  June  11,  1846;  and  was  ordained  as  pastor 
of  the  Church  in  Montour,  Pa.,  June  17, 1846.  There  he 
labored  with  great  success  until  January,  1864,  when  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Sprace 
Creek  Valley,  Pa.,  where  he  continned  to  preach  the  pure 
Gtospel  until  he  became  chaplain  of  the  6th  Regiment  of 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  He  continued  in  military' 
life  in  the  countr}'*s  ctiufie,  enduring  many  hardships 
and  privations,  till  his  death,  Feb.  10, 1867.  See  Wil- 
son, Presb.  Hist,  A  Imanac,  1868,  p.  148.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Stevenson,  "Williani,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist £piscopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  South  Caro- 
lina, near  a  station  called  Ninety-six  (on  the  then  fron- 
tier), OcL  4, 1768.  He  united  with  the  Church  June  1, 
1800,  and  joined  the  itinerant  ministry  in  1811,  going 
to  South  Arkansas  in  1813,  and  soon  afler  to  Louisiana. 
The  last  regular  work  he  did  was  in  Caddo  Parish, 
holding  at  that  time  a  supernumerary  relation.  At  the 
close  of  that  year  he  became  superannuated,  and  held 
that  relation  until  his  death,  March  5, 1857.  See  Min- 
vies  of  Annual  Confa-ences  of  the  M,  E,  Church,  South, 
1858.  p.  808. 

Steward  ("^bj *<""»  u«uaiiy  rendered  " prince;"  iiri- 
TpovoQ,  oiKovufios),  ouc  who  manages  the  affairs  or 
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tnperintendfl  the  household  of  another,  as  Elieser  of 
Damascus  did  that  of  Abraham  (Gen.  zv,  2).  Great 
confidence  was  reposed  in  those  who  held  such  an  office, 
and  hence  Paul  describes  Christian  ministers  as  the 
stewards  of  God  over  his  Church  and  family  (Titus  i,7). 
Believers  also  are  described  as  stewards  of  God's  gifts 
and  graces,  to  dispense  the  benefits  of  them  to  the  world 
(1  Peu  iv,  10).  Our  Lord  frequently  uses  the  respon- 
sibilities belonging  to  the  ofllce  of  a  steward  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  his  reasoning.  In  the  parable 
of  the  unjust  steward,  who  defrauds  his  roaster  by  col- 
lusion  with  the  debtors  (Luke  xvi),  the  illustration  is 
confined  to  the  policy  of  the  conduct  pursued,  and  no 
inference  can  be  drawn  respecting  its  moral  propriety. 
(On  the  proverbial  dishonesty  of  modem  Oriental  wah- 
kilt  or  agents  of  this  kind,  see  Thomson,  Land  and 
Book,  i,  517  sq.)  The  exhortation  which  follows  is 
merely  advice  to  manage  worldly  goods  with  such  lib- 
erality and  generosity  as  will  promote  the  cause  of  true 
piety,  Christian  charity,  and  enlightened  benevolence, 
and  not  to  exercise  the  rights  of  property  too  harshly. 
See  the  monc^aphs  on  this  passage  cited  by  Danz, 
WdrUrb,  s.  v.  "  Lucas,"  Nos.  76-98. 

STEWARD,  one  who  manages  the  domestic  concerns 
of  a  family,  religious  house,  or  episcopal  estate.  Called 
also  Seneschal  (q.  v.). 

STEWARD,  a  Church  officer  among  the  Methodists. 

1.  Methodist  EpiicopaL — ^The  number  of  stewards  on 
each  charge  varies  from  three  to  nine.  They  are  nom- 
inated by  the  preacher  in  charge,  but  the  Quarterly 
Conference  has  the  right  of  affirmation  or  rejection. 
They  hold  office  for  one  year,  subject  to  reappointment, 
and  by  virtue  of  their  office  are  members  of  the  Quar- 
terly Conference.  They  should  be  "  men  of  solid  piety, 
who  both  know  and  love  the  Methodist  doctrine  and 
discipline,  and  of  good  natural  and  acquired  abilities  to 
transact  the  temporal  business."  Their  duties  are  thus 
defined :  **  To  take  an  exact  account  of  all  the  money 
or  other  provision  collected  for  the  support  of  preachers 
.  .  .  and  apply  the  same  as  the  Discipline  directs;  to 
make  an  accurate  return  of  every  expenditure  of  money, 
whether  to  the  preachers,  the  sick,  or  the  poor;  to  seek 
the  needy  and  distressed  in  order  to  relieve  and  comfort 
them ;  to  inform  the  preachers  of  any  sick  or  disorderly 
persons;  to  tell  the  preachers  what  they  think  wrong 
in  them;  to  attend  the  quarterly  meetings,  and  the 
leaders*  and  stewards'  meetings ;  to  give  advice,  if  asked, 
in  planning  the  circuit;  to  attend  committees  for  the 
application  of  money  to  churches;  to  give  counsel  in 
matters  of  arbitration;  to  provide  elements  for  the 
Lord's  supper;  to  write  circular  letters  to  the  societies 
in  the  circuit  to  be  more  liberal,  if  need  be ;  as  also  to 
let  them  know,  when  occasion  requires,  the  state  of  the 
temporal  concerns  at  the  last  quarterly  meeting."  One 
of  them  is  the  district  steward,  who  represents  his  indi- 
vidual Church  in  the  dbtrict  stewards'  meeting;  an- 
other the  recording  steward,  who  makes  and  preserves 
the  records  of  the  Church.  The  stewards  are  amenable 
to  the  Quarterly  Conference,  which  has  power  to  dismiss 
or  change  them.  In  the  division  of  the  labor  between 
stewards  and  trustee^  the  former  attend  to  all  the  cur- 
rent expenses  of  the  Church  for  ministerial  and  benev- 
olent purposes ;  the  latter  to  all  the  financial  interests  con- 
nected with  the  Church  property.  They  have  no  right 
to  incur  any  debt  which  is  binding  on  the  property  of  the 
Church;  and  hence  it  is  their  duty  to  complete  their 
collections,  and  to  meet  their  obligations  annually. 

2.  English  Wesley  an, — In  this  connection  the  office 
of  steward  embraces  four  departments,  viz.  circuity  soci- 
ety, poor,  and  chapel  stewards.  They  are  usually  ap- 
pointed at  the  December  quarterly  meeting ;  the  society 
and  poor  stewards  at  the  first  leaders*  meeting  in  Janu- 
arv.  Their  term  of  office  ceases  at  the  end  of  the  vear; 
but  they  are  eligible  for  re-election  fur  three  years  suc- 
cessively. 

(1.)  The  duties  of  the  circuit  stewards  are:,  1.  To  ex- 


amine at  each  quarteriy  meeting  the  books  of  the  »• 
ciety  stewards,  and  receive  mcMieys  raised  for  suppon 
of  the  ministry.  2.  To  pay  each  circait  preadier  tfae 
allowance  due  him.  8.  To  meet  all  demands  for  hmaat- 
rent,  taxes,  etc,  and  provide  suitable  famished  hecMi 
for  the  preachers.  4.  To  keep  the  accoonts  of  the  cir- 
cuit; to  trannnit  each  quarter  to  the  district  treamcr 
of  the  Children's  Fund  whatever  mooeyt  may  be  d« 
from  the  circuit  to  that  fund,  or  to  receive  froa  him 
what  the  circuit  is  entitled  to.  5.  To  attend,  dorii^ 
the  transaction  of  monetary  bunnese,  the  sittings  of 
both  the  annnal  and  financial  district  meetingk  6.  To 
act  as  the  official  channel  through  which  the  oommna- 
cations  from  the  circuit  are  transmitted  to  the  CcoAs' 
ence.  7.  To  audita  in  conjunction  with  the  Boper»- 
tendent  minister,  the  accounts  of  all  trust -estates  in  the 
circuit  that  are  settled  on  the  provisions  of  the  Hodd 
Deed.  8.  To  take  the  initiative  in  the  invitatuao  of 
ministers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

(2.)  Duties  of  the  Society  Steward.— ^.  With  the  mia- 
isters  and  leaders,  to  promote  the  spiritual  and  teaipo- 
ral  interests  of  the  societies.  2.  To  attend  the  kadets' 
and  quarterly  meetings,  and  receive  and  pay  over  iihd- 
eys  for  support  of  ministers.  3.  To  provide  fx  the 
taking  of  coUecrions.  4.  To  attend  to  the  su^y  g€ 
the  pulpit,  and  prepare  or  sign  notices  intended  for  an- 
nouncement from  the  pulpit;  to  prepare  for  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism,  and,  in  case  there  is  no  poor-atewani 
the  Lord's  supper  and  love-feasta.  5.  To  provide,  whts 
necessary',  a  suitable  home  for  the  preacher  who  offid- 
atea. 

(3.)  Duties  of  the  Poor-Stewards,— I.  To  attend  the 
leaders'  meetings,  and  pay  out,  as  sanctioned  by  than, 
the  poor-moneys.  2.  To  furnish  the  minister  with  the 
names  of  sick  and  poor  members.  3.  To  provide  for  the 
Lord's  supper  and  for  love-feasts.  4.  To  keep  an  accu- 
rate account  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements  in  refer- 
ence to  the  fund. 

(4.)  Chapel  Stewards  are  appointed  by  the  truAees, 
in  conjunction  with  the  superintendent  of  the  circuit, 
and  on  them  devolves  the  general  oversight  of  the 
chapel  and  furniture,  its  cleaning,  wanning,  lightiog. 
etc. ;  to  direct  the  movements  of  the  sexton  and  par 
his  salary,  and  attend  meetings  of  the  trust eca.  See 
Discipline  of  the  M,  E.  Church;  Simpson,  Cydcp,  sf 
Methodism^  s.  v. 

Stewart,  Alexander,  a  minister  of  the  Metbed- 
ist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Norfolk  Cooa- 
ty,  Ya.,  in  April,  1810.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  be  ^^Msed 
the  Church,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  io  1896.  He 
was  admitted  into  the  Virginia  Conference  in  1^9; 
was  ordained  deacon  in  January,  1841,  and  e)d«-  in  No- 
vember, 1842.  He  travelled  from  1889  to  18M,  wbei 
he  became  supernumerary,  living  in  Prince  George 
County,  Ya.,  till  January,  1866,  when  he  became  new- 
ard  of  the  Wesleyan  Female  College,  Mnrfrccsborpugh. 
N.  C.  In  1867  he  was  superannuated,  but  oontinucd  to 
hold  the  above  position  until  his  death,  March  4^  1871 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  oftkeM,£,  Chmrdki 
South,  1872,  p.  664. 

Stewart,  Archibald  Sinclair,  a  Presbyterisa 
minister,  was  bom  at  Palatine,  N.  Y.,  May  3,  IS&,  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  united  with  the  Church  at  Johns- 
town, N.  Y.  In  the  fall  of  1840  he  removed  with  bis 
parents  to  Wisconsin,  and  received  his  preparatioo  for 
college  at  the  Waukesha  Academy.  He  entered  Prince- 
ton College,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1852.  After 
graduation,  he  taught  school  at  Nyack,  on  the  Hodson, 
about  a  year  and  a  half,  and  then  entered  PHneetoe 
Theological  Seminary,  and  graduated  therefirom  in  18^6. 
On  Oct.  1 1  of  the  same  year  he  was  lioensed  to  i^each 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Milwaukee,  and  in  the  succeeding 
October  was  ordained  an  evangelist.  Reoeivii^  a  oom- 
mission  from  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missiooa,  be  eout- 
menced  his  labors  at  Port  Washington,  where  be  was 
successful  in  gathering  and  oi^ganizing  a  Church,  and 
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otlieiB  at  Ulva  and  Grafton,  in  the  bounds  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Milwaukee.  He  closed  his  labors  in  that  field 
in  1861,  returned  to  Nyack,  joined  the  New  York  Pres- 
bytery, and  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Wald- 
burg.  After  a  service  of  ten  years  he  resigned,  and 
removed  to  Pennsylvania.  In  1872  he  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Langcliff  Church  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Lackawanna.  Here  he  spent  the  last  four  years  of  his 
life  among  a  people  devotedly  attached  to  him.  His 
last  serooon — ^which  he  finished  writing  late  on  Satur- 
day night,  but  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  preach — 
was  from  the  words  of  the  Lord,  **  It  is  finishcMi."  He 
died  Jan.  1, 1876,  in  great  peace  and  triumph.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  humility  and  earnest  piety,  and  all  who 
knew  him  loved  him.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Ste'wart,  Dugald,  an  eminent  philosopher  and 
writer,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1758,  and  was  the  son 
of  the  professor  of  mathematics.  He  was  educated  at 
the  high-school  and  university  of  his  native  city,  and 
attended  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Reid,  of  Glasgow.  From 
Glasgow  he  was  recalled,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  to  as- 
sist his  father ;  on  whose  decease,  in  1785,  he  succeeded 
to  the  professorship.  He,  however,  exchanged  it  for 
the  chair  of  moral  philosophy,  which  he  had  filled  in 
1778,  during  the  absence  of  Dr.  Ferguson  in  America. 
In  1780  he  began  to  receive  pupils  into  his  house,  and 
many  young  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  afterwards 
became  celebrated  imbibed  their  knowledge  under  his 
roof.  It  was  not  till  1792  that  he  came  forward  (is  an 
author.  He  then  publbhed  the  first  volume  of  the  Phi" 
losophjf  of  the  ffufnan  Mind.  He  died  June  11, 1828, 
after  having  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  most  amiable  of  men,  and  one  of  the  ablest  of 
modem  philosophical  writers.  As  a  writer  of  the  Eng- 
lish language;  as  a  public  speaker;  as  an  original,  a 
profound,  and  a  cautious  thinker;  as  an  expounder  of 
tmth;  as  an  instmctor  of  youth;  as  an  elegant  scholar; 
as  an  accomplished  gentleman ;  in  the  exemplary  dis- 
charge of  the  social  duties ;  in  uncompromising  consist- 
ency and  rectitude  of  principle ;  in  unbending  indepen- 
dence; in  the  warmth  and  tenderness  of  bis  domestic 
affections;  in  sincere  and  unostentatious  piety;  in  the 
purity  and  innocence  of  his  life  —  few  have  excelled 
liim ;  and,  take  him  for  all  in  all,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
find  a  man  who,  to  so  many  of  the  perfections,  has  added 
so  few  of  the  imperfections,  of  human  nature.  Stewart's 
publications  are  as  follows :  ElemetUt  of  the  Philosophy 
of  the  Human  Mind  (vol.  i,  1792;  vol  ii,  1814,  EdinU 
and  Lond.  4to) :— Outline*  of  Moral  Philosophy  (Edinb. 
1793,  8vo)  '.^Life  and  Wi-Uings  of  Wm.  Robertson^  D,D. 
(1801,  8vo)  -^Life  and  Writings  of  Thomas  Reid,  D,D, 
(ibid.  1803,  8vo)  i— Philosophical  Essays  (1810,  4to)  :— 
Philosophy  of  the  A  dive  and  Moral  Powers  of  Man 
(ibid.  1828,  2  vols.  8vo).  Most  of  his  works  have  been 
translated  into  other  languages,  and  passed  through 
several  editions.  For  a  fuller  account  of  them,  see  AJ- 
libone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  Authors^  a.  v. 

Stewart,  Bphraim  C,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  Tuscarora  Valley, 
Juniata  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  17,  1833.  He  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  practice,  but  in  1870  he  commenced 
teaching  in  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  School,  Cassville,  Pa. 
In  1871  he  united  with  the  Church,  and  was  soon  after 
licensed  to  preach.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Conference  in  1872,  but  after  a  few  months 
was  attacked  by  consumption,  and  died  at  his  parents' 
home,  March  8, 1873.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
encetj  1874,  p.  39. 

Stewart,  Franklin,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bora  in  Wayne  County, 
Ga.,  Oct,  19, 1824.  His  conversion  took  place  June  1*9, 
1844,  and  he  was  licensed  to  preach  Oct.  25, 1845.  In 
1846  he  was  received  on  trial  into  the  Florida  Conference, 
and  in  1858  was  appointed  presiding  elder  in  St.  Mary's 
Dbtrict,  He  died  July  8,  1855.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual 
Coitfermeet  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  1856,  p.  687.        I 


Stewart,  George,  an  Associate  Reformed  miDi^* 
ter,  was  born  at  Greencastle,  Pa.,  in  1782,  and  graduated 
from  Dickinson  College  in  1805.  In  November  of  that 
year  he  became  a  member  of  the  first  class  that  entered 
the  Associate  Reformed  'i'heological  Seminary  in  New 
York,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  John  M.  Mason.  In  June, 
1809,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York,  and  in  April,  1810,  was  settled  as  pastor  in 
Bloomingburgh,  Sullivan  Co.,  in  that  state.  He  re- 
tained this  relation  till  the  close  of  his  life,  Sept.  20, 
1818.  For  several  years  be  was  the  principal  teacher 
of  an  academy  in  Bloomingburgh.  Mr.  Stewart  had 
an  excellent  reputation  as  a  preacher,  his  discourses  be- 
ing of  a  deeply  evangelical  tone,  thoroughly  logical  in 
their  oonstmction,  simple  and  chaste  in  style,  and  every 
way  fitted  to  render  intelligible  and  impressive  the 
mind  of  the  Spiriu  See  Sprague,  Anncds  of  the  Amer, 
Pulpit,  ix,  185. 

Stewart,  Henry  Greene,  a  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  at  Clarendon,  Yt.,  April  12, 1812,  and  was  a 
graduate  of  ^rown  University  in  the  class  of  1839.  He 
spent  two  years  in  theological  study  at  the  Newton  In- 
stitution, and  then  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church  at  Cumberland  Hill,  R.  I.,  where  he  remained 
nine  years  (1841-50).  After  having  been  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Church  in  Seekonk,  Mass.,  two  years,  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
and  was  one  of  its  agents  for  eight  years  (1852-60).  He 
was  pastor  of  the  Warwick,  R.  I.,  Chnrch  two  years, 
and  then,  for  two  years,  was  an  agent  of  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau ;  for  three  years,  the  missionary  of  the  Rhode 
Island  State  Convention ;  and  for  one  year  Indian  agent 
in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  government.  He 
died  in  Nevada,  July  27, 1871.     (J.  a  S.) 

Ste^trart,  Isaao  Ingersoll,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  near  Absecom, 
N.  J.,  Aug.  4, 1806.  When  twelve  years  of  age  he  re- 
moved to  Illinois,  and  three  years  later  joined  the 
Church.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1886,  and  in  the 
same  vear  entered  the  Illinois  Conference.  In  1857  he 
took  a  supernumerary  relation;  in  1858  he  became  ef- 
fective; in  1862  supernumerary.  In  1868  be  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  the  United  States  Hospital,  Keo- 
kuk, la.,  where  he  died,  Aug.  15, 1864.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences,  1864,  p.  178. 

Stewart,  John  (1),  the  apostle  to  the  Wyandots, 
was  a  mulatto,  with  a  mixture  of  Indian  blood,  and  was 
bora  of  free  parents  in  Virginia.  While  yet  a  youth  he 
removed  to  Ohio,  where  he  was  converted,  and  joined 
the  Methodist  Church.  In  1814  he  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  preach,  and  to  journey  towards  the  North-west 
with  that  object  in  view.  Acting  upon  this  impression, 
he  travelled  until  he  came  to  the  Wyandot  Reservation 
at  Upper  Sandusky.  Here  he  labored  with  considera- 
ble success,  and  in  February,  1817,  the  revival  broke  out 
afresh.  Stewart  continued  to  work  among  them  until 
the  Wyandot  nation  became  Christianized.  In  1819 
the  OBto  Conference  took  charge  of  the  mission,  and 
Stewart  labored  with  the  white  preachers  till  his  death, 
in  1860.     See  Zion's  Herald,  Jan.  16, 1861. 

Stew^art,  John  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Sussex  County,  N.  J.,  in 
1795,  went  to  Ohio  in  1803,  and  joined  the  Church  in 
1815.  He  was  received  on  trial  in  the  Ohio  Conference 
in  1817,  and  worked  effectively  within  its  bounds  for 
fort}'  years.  He  retired  in  1858,  and  spent  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  in  Illinois  among  his  children.  He  died 
March  10,  1876.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1876,  p.  132. 

Stewart,  Kenian  Spencer,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bora  in  Craven 
County,  N.  C.,  June  9,  1848,  and  joined  the  Church  in 
1866.  He  received  his  license  to  fureach  in  1873,  and 
was  the  same  year  admitted  to  the  Memphis  Conference, 
but  was  immediately  transferred  to  the  St.  Louis  Con- 
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fertnoe.  Hit  health  wm,  however,  permanently  im- 
paiied,  and  be  died  at  the  residence  of  his  father, 
Rutherford  SUCion,  Gibeon  Co^  Tenn^  Aug.  8,  1875. 
See  Mimttes  of  A  rmucU  Cor^fereitces  of  the  M»  E,  Ckmrckj 
South,  \«lb,p.2&'L 

Stewart,  Thomaa  G.,  a  MethndiBt  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  New  Jersey  in  1790,  received  on 
trial  in  the  Philadelphia  Conference  in  1^,  and  filled 
the  following  appointments:  in  1830,  Pemberton  Cir- 
cuit; in  1881,  Bergen  Neck  Mission;  in  1832-88,  Free- 
hold  Circuit;  in  1834-85,  Tuckerton;  in  1886,  Cross- 
wicks;  in  1887-88,  New  Egypt;  in  1839-40,  Cumber- 
land; in  1841-42,  Salem;  in*  1843-44,  Sweedsborough ; 
in  1845-46,  Koorestown.  He  died  Jan.  24,  1848.  In 
his  ministerial  work  he  was  persevering,  bold,  and  firm, 
and  distinguished  for  a  noble  ambition  of  winning  souls. 
See  Minutes  o/ Annual  ConfirfnceSf  iv,  217. 

Sthenel&CUl,  a  Dardan  warrior  in  the  siege  of  Troy. 
He  was  the  son  of  Ithaemenes,  and  was  slain  by  Patro- 
clus  (Homer,  IL  xvi,  586). 

Sthenild,  the  name  of  two  pereonfi  in  Grecian 
mythology — (1)  a  daughter  of  Danaus  (ApoUod.  ii,  1, 
5) ;  (2)  a  daughter  of  Acastus,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Menoetius,  and  by  him  the  mother  of  the  heroic  Patro- 
clus  (ibid,  iii,  12,  8). 

StheniluB,  a  name  which  occurs  repeatedly  in 
Grecian  mythology.  1.  A  son  of  Capaneus  and  Evadne, 
one  of  the  Epigoni,  and  a  famous  hero.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  Trojan  war  (ApoUod.  iii,  7,  2 ;  Homer,  12. 
ii,  564).  2.  The  father  of  Cometes  and  lover  of  iEgia- 
lia,  the  beautiful  wife  of  Diomede.  He  overcame  the 
chastity  of  the  otherwise  virtuous  woman  by  the  aid  of 
Venus  herself,  and  eventually  expelled  the  hero  from 
his  kingdom  (Apollod.  i,  86 ;  Ovid,  IbiSf  350 ;  Homer,  JL 
v,  412  sq.).  3.  A  son  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  who 
became  the  father  of  Eurystheus,  the  deadly  foe  of  Her- 
cules. He  was  slain  by  Hyllus,  the  son  of  Hercules 
(Homer,  JL  xix,  116 ;  Apollod.  ii,  4, 5,  etc. ;  Hygin.  Fab, 
244).  4.  A  son  of  Actor  and  companion  of  Hercules  in 
his  expedition  against  the  Amaxons  (Apollon.  Rhod.  ii, 
911).  5.  A  son  of  Androgeoe  and  grandson  of  Minos, 
who  with  his  brother  Alcieus  was  taken  away  from 
Paros  by  Hercules,  in  punishment  for  the  hostile  sur^ 
prise  in  which  his  followers  suffered  harm  at  the  hands 
of  the  sons  of  Minos  (Apollod.  ii,  5,  9,  etc.). 

Stheoias,  a  surname  of  the  Grecian  Minerva  at 
Troezene. 

Sthenius,  a  surname  of  Zfu$^  under  which  he  had 
an  altar  in  a  rock  near  Hermione,  and  under  which 
iEgeus  concealed  the  sword  by  which  he  intended  to 
recognise  his  son  Theseus  (Pausan.  ii,  82,  7 ;  34,  6). 

Stheno,  one  of  the  Phorcides  or  Gorgons  in  Grecian 
mythology,  a  sister  to  Medusa. 

SthenoboMi,  also  called  Antba,  a  personage  in 
Grecian  mythology  represented  as  the  wife  of  the  Ar- 
give  king  Proetus,  and  the  daughter  of  the  Lydhn  king 
lobates.  She  fell  in  love  with  Bellerophon,  who  re- 
jected her  advances,  upon  which  she  accused  him  to 
her  husband  of  having  made  attempts  upon  her  virtue, 
and  caused  him  to  be  sent  to  lobates,  where  he  achieved 
the  celebrated  victories  in  which  the  legend  associates 
him  with  the  winged-horse  Pegasus.  Hearing  of  bis 
success,  Sthenoboea  hanged  herself  (Apollod.  iii,  8, 1  sq.; 
Pindar,  hthm,  vii,  68  sq. ;  Homer,  IL  vi,  144  sq.,  etc). 
See  Anthon,  CUism,  Diet,  s.  v.  "  Sthenoboea"  and  "  Belle- 
rophon ;"  VoUmer,  Worta-b,  d,  MythoL  s.  v. 

Sticharion  (Zrtxoptov),  a  Greek  term  denoting  a 
surplice  or  white  garment  used  in  divine  service,  which 
corresponds  to  the  tunica  alba  (or  aOni  simply)  of  the 
Western  Church.     See  Alb. 

StichliM,  a  leader  of  the  Athenians  in  the  war 
against  Troy,  who  was  slain  by  Hector  (Homer,  //.  xili, 
59;  XV,  829). 


Bticholfigein  (ZrtxoXoydv),  a  Greek  ttrm  w^ 
nifying  **to  chant  the  paalms  verse  by  vene."  8a 
Cmakt. 

Stiohometry  (measurewtient  by  arixov,  or  Gme»\  a 
practice  early  resorted  to  in  HSS.  of  the  New  Test  m 
order  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  of  the  oootinGooi 
method  of  writing  then  employed  in  the  absence  of  ii> 
terpunction.  About  the  year  462,  Euthalius,  a  deacon  « 
Alexandria,  divided  the  text  of  the  Pauline  epistles  iato 
ttichoi  containing  as  many  words  as  were  to  be  read  oa- 
intemiptedly.  We  know  that  the  Gospels,  too,  were  » 
separated,  but  we  are  unable  to  discover  whether  Eoiha- 
lius  himself  arranged  them  in  that  manner.  This  mode 
of  writing  has  survived  in  several  MSS.,  such  as  the 
Codices  Cautabrigiensis,  Claroroontanu^  etc  Thb 
UKMle  of  division,  however,  was  not  a  r^ralar,  murcfail 
83rstem,  bat  was  adopted  in  some  MSSi^  pcfbapa  the 
jority,  in  different  places.  The  following  is  i 
from  the  Codex  Coislinianns  (U)  at  Titos  ii,  8 : 

nP£XBYTAXNH4»AA  lOYXEIKAl 

ZEMNOYX 

XQ^FOKAZ 

YTUINONTAXTHniZTEl 

THArAHH 

nFEZBYTIAAZQZAYTQZ 

ENKATAZTHMATIIEPOnPEnElZ 

MHAIABOAOYX 

MHOINnnOAAQAEi^OYAaMENAZ 

KAAOAIAAZKAAOYZ. 

The  entire  number  ofstichoi  is  usually  given  at  the  end 
of  each  book ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  th^ 
every  MS.  having  an  enumeration  of  siickm  at  the  end 
was  actually  divided  in  that  manner  wh«i  first  writteiL 
They  were  sometimes  very  short,  as  in  the  Codex  Lao- 
densis  (E),  where  each  line  generally  contains  but  out 
word.  The  prifitn-a,  which  are  also  enumerated  at  the 
end  of  MSS.  or  books,  may  be  the  same  as  the  ^x^ 
Hug  sutes  (Einlfitung,  i,  219,  4th  ed.)  that,  so  lar  a» 
known,  the  pqfiara  are  found  only  in  MSS.  containing 
the  Grospels.  If,  therefore,  a  different  person  from  Eutha> 
lius  divided  the  Gospels,  he  may  readily  have  given  the 
divisions  a  different  name  from  that  applied  to  the  Actt 
and  Epistles.  In  order  to  save  the  space  Decestarihr 
lost  in  stichometry,  a  poiid  was  afterwards  pot  for  the 
end  of  each  «/»cAo«,  and  the  text  was  written  contim- 
ously  as  at  first.  This  is  observable  in  Codex  Cypnus 
(R),  according  to  Hug,  yet  the  points  in  this  MSw  maj 
be  its  interpunction-raarks  without  any  reference  to  the 
ttichoi^  especially  as  they  are  similar  to  the  interpuBC- 
tion  of  the  Codex  Boemerianus  (Hupfeld,  in  the  Stud, 
u,  Krii,  1887,  p.  859) ;  or  a  large  letter  was  placed  at 
the  beginning  of  a  «/tcAo«,  as  in  the  Codex  Boemefiana&. 
where,  however,  there  is  also  a  corrupt  and  absurd  in- 
terpunction.— Davidson,  Bib.  Crit,  ii,  14  sq.    See  Mak- 

USCRIFTS. 

Stiohthron  (Sri'x^poi'),  a  Greek  term  for  a  short 
hymn  or  verse. 

Stick  (y^f  Stiy  a  piece  of  tpood^  for  fuel.  Numb,  xr, 
82;  1  Kings  xvii,  10;  2  Kings  vi,  6;  Lam.  iv,8;  fpvytt- 
vovy  a  twifff  Acts  xxviii,  8).  The  use  of  billets  or  staves 
of  wood  for  writing  upon,  as  illustrated  in  Ezek.  xxxvu, 
16-20,  is  a  frequent  practice  with  primitive  natioM. 
This,  indeed,  is  not  the  first  instance  of  the  practice  in 
Scripture ;  for,  so  early  as  the  time  of  Mo»8,  we  find  a 
parailel  example  of  writing  upon  rods  (Nnmb.  xvii,  6). 
The  custom  existed  among  the  eariy  Greeks ;  as  we  arc 
informed  that  the  laws  of  Solon,  preserved  at  Athens, 
were  inscribed  on  billets  of  wood  called  axonef.  The 
custom  has  also  existed  in  various  applicatioiis  in  Eng- 
land and  other  Northern  countries.  The  ancient  BritoQi 
used  to  cut  their  alphabet  with  a  knife  npon  a  stick, 
which,  thus  inscribed,  was  called  Coeihrm  jr  Beirddf 
**the  billet  of  signs  of  the  bards,"  or  the  Bardic  alpha- 
bet. And  not  only  were  the  alphabets  soch,  but  coa>- 
positions  and  memorials  were  registered  in  the  same , 
manner.  These  sticks  were  commonly  squared,  bat 
sometimes  were  three-sided,  and  consequently  a  aia^ 
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rtiok  would  CMiUin  either  thrae  or  fonr  Unes.  The 
Hfuarea  were  uaed  fw  geitcnl  mbjecu  and  for  ■tuizu 
of  four  linei  in  poetry;  the  iriUterai  onea  being  adapt- 
ed to  triad)  and  to  a  peculiar  kind  or  ancieul  metre 
called  Tribon,  or  triplet,  and  En^t)»- Mibeyr,  or  the 
warTior'i  vene.  Several  stielu  with  writing  upon 
them  were  united  together  in  ■  kind  or  frame  or  ta- 
ble, in  the  manner  of  ■  book.  This  was  called  I'eilJiy- 
noL,  or  EUddaloT,  and  was  ao  conBtmcled  that  each 
■tick  might  be  turned  fur  the  facility  of  leadiog,  the 
end  of  each  running  onl  alt«raalelf  on  both  sdea.  A 
cuDtiauation,  or  different  ipfiUcation,  oF  the  aame  prac- 
tice was  offtovd  by  the  Bonio  dog  (a  corruption  of  legy 


Barlj  BriUah  Btlck-book. 
■Imanais,  the  use  of  which  hag  been  preserved  to  a  com- 
|iantively  recent  period,  bdng  described  by  Dr.  Plot  in 
hiB  I/ulorg  of  Slafordiiire  (1686)  as  still  in  csmmoa 
uw  in  that  couaty;  some,  of  large  size,  being  usually 
hung  up  at  one  side  of  the  mantel-liee  of  the  chimney, 
while  others  were  imaller  and  carried  in  the  pocket. 
Other  examples  of  the  use  of  notched  or  marked  sticks 
for  the  pucpoee  of  records  are  the  Rrtat  Pole,  still  or 
lately  used  in  the  island  of  Portland  for  collecting  the 
yearly  rent  paid  to  the  sovereign  u  lord  of  the  manse, 
and  the  Excfiejaer  Tallj/,  which  still  gives  name  to  the 
office  of  certain  functionaries  in  England  known  as  the 
•>  lellen"  (taliieri)  of  the  exchequer.— Kitto,  Fid.  Bible, 
noteoJioc    SeeKoD;  Staff;  Walk. 

BUafal  (or  »t[effhl),  BMda*,  the  head  of  a  mys- 
tical sect  wbicb  en|{aged  much  attention  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Che  17th  century,  haa  already  been  partly  treat- 
ed of  in  this  CydapaMa  in  the  art.  Micth,  EeecHIkI, 
(q.  v.).  He  was  a  merchant  of  Langenaatea,  in  Tburin- 
glia,  who  was  led  awsy,  through  self-conceit  and  a  fond- 
ness for  curious  speculations,  into  a  fanatical  mysticism 
which,  in  connection  with  Metb,  his  nephew,  he  endeav- 
oreii  to  propagate.  His  followers  soon  became  numer- 
ous among  hi>  own  kindred  and  towns-people,  and  then 
in  wider  circlea.  He  was  repeatedly  cited  before  tribu- 
vceful 
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other  matters  Dnbme  sympathized  with  Stiefel  and 
excused  hii  enthusiaitio  ranttngs  (see  Apolog.  atieff.). 
<>imp^  in  addition  to  works  already  roferred  to,  the  »o- 
cunaliuii  against  Stiefel  entitled  Abstiut-Satano  Sl^t' 
liana,  and  Heisog,  RtaUEncykiop.  s.  v, 

Btl«fal  (also  ^niTEi,  SnEFrai.,  and  Sttfki.),  M1- 
ohavl,  an  arithmetician,  llillenarian,  and  coadjutor  of 
Luther,  was  bom  April  19,  148G,  at  Knlingen,  and  be- 
came a  monk  in  the  Augostine  convent  of  that  town. 
In  1620  he  went  to  Wittenberg,  and  was  promoted  to 
the  decree  of  master  and  made  preacher  to  count  Mane- 
feld.  While  there  be  compoeeU  a  hymn  which  reveals 
his  intimate  ayiDpathy  with  the  Reformatory  spirit 
(Wackemagel,  D<u  deutiche  Kireiaiiitd,  p.  676  sq.).  In 
June,  IBSfi,  Lather  recommended  him  to  Geiii^  of  Tol- 
leth,  in  Upper  Anstria.  as  a  "pious,  teamed,  well-be- 
haved,  and  industrious  person"  (De  Wette,  Brt^  ii, 
677),  A  fine  treatment  of  Psalm  x  by  him  exdled  a 
persecution  against  the  evangelicals-,  and  Stiefel  was 
oUiged  to  leave  Austria  in  1626  or  1I>27  and  return  to 
Wittenberg.  Luther  thereupon  procured  (or  him  the 
parish  of  Lochau  (October,  162§),  and  married  him  to 
the  widow  of  the  late  pastor  (De  Wetle,  ut  lap.  p.  394, 
405).  Soon  afterwards  (in  1633)  Stiefel  published  a 
treatise  on  the  nnmbers  in  Daniel,  en^tled  Am  Htdfii- 
bOckltia  mm  End  CkritH,  in  which  he  fixed  the  last  dav 
and  hour  to  be  Oct.  19, 1688,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing (see  De  Wette,  iv,  46!).  with  the  result  that  the 
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ed  to  them  again,  lie  eventually  died  in  the  faith, 
hiiwever.at  Erfurt,  Aug.  12, 1627.  About  a  century  later 
his  meiDory  waa  revived  by  Cbrisljan  Thomasins,  in  the 
third  part  of  haUttkikr  Wtiiheil  u.  Thorheil  (1694), 
and  by  Gottfried  Arnold,  in  his  Kirditn-  a.  Krlier'Hilo- 
ria  (1700),  iv,  1-49,  The  over-tolerent  spirit  in  which 
these  aalhora  had  discussed  Stiefel's  heterodoxy  oeos- 
inoned  a  critique  of  Arnold's  book  by  pastor  U  the,  of  L^n- 
genoalsta  {Anmtrhag  iiier  A  mold'i  EnJklwig  [1714]), 
Stiefel  has,  however,  been  almost  entirely  dropped  ont 
of  sight  by  the  literature  of  to-day.  The  mysticism  of 
Stiefel  waa  carried  beyond  all  proper  limits  by  hie  fond- 
ness for  paradox;  and  his  worst  errors  of  sutemeiit 
Krcir  out  of  bis  perveraions  of  ordinary  language.  He 
called  hiotielf  Christ,  and  declared  himself  to  be  ChHx 
revealed  anew,  without  intending  to  positively  identify 
himseir  with  (Christ.  He  also  laid  claim  to  the  posses- 
sion of  divine  attributes,  For  which  be  waa  rebuked  by 
no  le»  a  personage  than  Jacob  Bdhme  (see  Wullen, 
Blilifa  a«  J.Bdlim^i  iff  Hit  [Sluttg.and  Tllh.ieS8], 
p.  SI,  89 1  alao  KenAnfter  Anaag  am  allra  Stirifim  J. 
Bihmt't  [AmM.  171^  4to],  p.  9S8  aq.);  though  upon 
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(ho  alio  induced  Luther  to  receive  the  mis- 
gnided  man,  with  his  fsmily,  under  bis  own  roof  for  the 
purpose  nf  imparting  to  him  further  instruction.  In 
1585  Stiefel  waa  again  a  pastor,  probably  at  Holtiendorff, 
near  Wiltenbent;  and  while  there  he  published  hia 
Ariihm^ica  /n/e^o,  with  preface  by  Helancthon  {Corp. 
H^.v,6).  In  1545  he  issued  an  arithmetic  in  German; 
in  1646,  the  Htdenbuck  nm  der  vfUcha  u.  dnidcAni 
Practii.  The  battle  of  Milhlbach  ini-olved  the  de- 
struction of  bis  village;  and  after  a  sojourn  at  Frank- 
fort-on-tbe-Oder  he  settled  in  the  pastonU  at  Habei- 
strd,  neat  Kbnigsberg.  Prussia,  in  1663.  In  1668  he 
published  the  Couri  (algebra)  Chriitopk  Rad"lph't.  He 
was  also  stesdily  engaged  on  the  compulation  of  the 
numbers  in  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse,  and  became  the 
zealous  opponent  of  Andreas  Osiander.  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  pastor  st  BrUck,  and  in  that  character  attended 
the  con veniiun  of  Coswig  in  1 557  (Salig,  CtacA.  oL  J 1^. 
Cmf.  iii,  242);  and  in  1658  he  was  received  into  the 
philosophical  faculty  at  Jena  as  teacher  of  arithmetic,  a 
position  he  hod  temporarily  filled  ten  years  earlier. 
Here  be  was  assailed  by  the  Flacianists,  but  prevailed 
against  them.  He  died,  after  hsving  been  made  deacon 
of  the  town  Church,  April  19,  1567.  The  scanty  infop- 
mation  to  be  obtained  reapecting  this  remarkable,  and  in 
many  respects  peculiar,  theologian  shows  him  to  have 
been  poaaessed  of  a  lively  fancy  and  of  extraordinary 
ability  in  mathematics.  It  was  because  of  these  qualili- 
cations  that  he  went  astray  on  the  chiliastic  question. 
He  apprehended  the  Bible  poetically,  and  believed  that 
his  mathematical  acquirements  afforded  the  means  for  an 
exact  computation  of  its  numbers.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
moreover,  that  he  was  no  pes«misl.  He  regarded  the 
Rerormation  as  being  simply  the  beantiful  dawning  of 
the  day  of  the  Lord,  the  breaking  of  a  day  of  salvation, 
and  Luther  as  the  angel  of  revelation  with  the  everlait' 
ing  Gfwpel  (Rev.  xiv) ;  and  he  wrote  against  ••  Dr.Mur- 
ner's  false  and  invented  hymn  respecting  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Christian  fsith."  Competent  judges  regard 
Stiefel  as  one  of  the  greatest  arithmeticians  of  his  time. 
Unlike  most  scholars  of  that  class,  he  regarded  arithme- 
tio  as  being  not  nmply  the  art  of  reckoning,  but  also 
the  science  of  numbers.  His  ingenious  comparison  of 
arithmetical  and  geometrical  progressions  might  easily 
bave  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  higarithm.    Aa  an  al- 
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gebraist  he  stood  on  the  shoulders  of  Christoph  Rudolph, 
and  rendered  meritorious  service  iu  extending  the  area 
of  the  study  of  algebra  in  Germany. — Uerzog,  Real'E^k- 
cyUop,  a.  ▼• 

Stier,  RuDouf  Ewald,  an  eminent  German  com- 
mentator, was  bom  at  Fraostadt,  March  17,  1800.  He 
received  a  very  inadequate  preparatory  training  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Neustettin,  in  Pomerania.  In  bis  six- 
teenth year  he  matriculated  at  Berlin  with  the  inten- 
tion of  studying  law.  He  soon,  however,  tired  of  that 
pursuit,  and,  after  overcoming  the  reluctance  of  his  fa- 
ther, an  inspector  of  taxes  at  Fraustadt,  he  had  himself 
enrolled  among  the  students  of  theology  in  the  winter 
term  of  1816.  The  principal  inspiration  of  his  being, 
nevertheless,  was  not  theology,  but  poetry  and  an  en- 
thusiasm for  liberty.  He  exulted  when  permitted  for 
the  first  time  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  Berlin,  and 
he  spent  entire  days  in  roaming  through  fields  and  for- 
ests, alleging  in  defence  of  his  conduct  that  to  spend 
such  days  behind  the  study  table  evinced  ingratitude 
towards  the  Giver  of  the  breath  of  q[»ring  and  the  son 
of  summer.  He  also  entered  into  correspondence  with 
Jean  Paul,  and  made  that  romantic  author  his  model 
Essays  and  pamphlets  fiowed  from  his  pen,  all  giving 
evidence  of  a  bold  and  sprightly,  but  also  of  an  expect- 
ant and  yearning  spirit.  His  Krohodileier^  TrSume 
und  Mdrchen,  and  numerous  attempts  at  poetry,  belong 
to  this  period.  In  1818  he  removed  to  Halle,  and  at 
once  entered  into  the  Bur»chen»cfu\fi^  becoming  ita  head 
on  Oct  27 ;  but  the  Bursckeruektift  being  dissolved  in 
February,  1819,  he  left  Halle,  and,  after  a  brief  sojourn 
at  home,  returned  to  Berlin.  During  the  interval,  he 
had  experienced  a  thorough  conversion,  and  Christ  had 
come  to  be  the  all-absorbing  object  of  his  life.  His 
mind  had  been  profoundly  agitated  by  the  death  of  a 
young  girl  belonging  to  the  family,  whom  he  fervently 
loved,  and  the  event  turned  all  the  ardor  of  his  passion- 
ate nature  from  esthetics  and  nationalitv  into  the  chan- 
nel  of  religion.  Having  returned  to  Berlin,  Stier  came 
under  the  influence  of  an  ascetical  coterie,  which  de- 
cided him  to  break  with  all  his  earlier  literary  career 
and  to  commit  not  only  his  plans  for  further  labors,  but 
even  his  copies  of  the  German  classics,  to  the  fire.  He 
gave  himsdf  wholly  to  the  study  of  theology,  but  in  a 
spirit  which  permitted  him  to  depreciate  his  professors, 
e.  g.  Neander  and  LUcke,  as  not  sufficiently  devoted,  and 
as  exalting  themselves  above  the  apostles  whom  they 
expounded.  A  copy  of  Von  Meyer's  exposition  of  the 
Bible,  given  him  by  Tholuck  for  the  pnrpoee  of  encour- 
aging a  persistent  study  of  the  Scriptures,  caused  a  de- 
cided change  in  his  views,  however,  and  delivered  him 
from  his  supercilious  tendencies.  April  2,  1821,  Stier 
entered  the  Preachers'  Seminary  at  Wittenberg,  where 
Nitzsch,  Schleusaner  and  Heubner  were  in  the  faculty, 
and  Krummacher,  Tholuck,  and  Rothe  among  the  stu- 
dents. Heubner,  especially,  contributed  g^atly  towards 
the  clarifying  of  Stier's  theology  and  to  the  settling  of 
his  faith.  He  became  indefatigable  in  Bible  study, 
noting  in  a  quarto  Bible  of  several  volumes  everything 
that  could  in  any  way  assist  in  the  exposition,  especial- 
ly a  list  of  selected  parallel  passages ;  and  when  the 
quarto  proved  inadequate,  he  substituted  for  it  a  folio 
which  became  a  perfect  treasure-house  of  Biblical  learn- 
ing. After  having  completed  his  studies,  he  taught 
a  year  in  the  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Karalene,  and  then 
followed  a  call  in  1824  to  the  Mission  Institute  at  Basle. 
Excessive  application  exhausted  his  strength  and  com- 
pelled him,  after  four  years,  to  retire.  He  went  to  Wit- 
tenberg, which  had  become  a  second  home  to  him  in 
consequence  of  his  marriage  with  a  sister  of  Karl  Im- 
manuel  Nitzsch,  and  lived  in  comparative  seclusion  un- 
til called  in  1829  to  be  pastor  at  Frankleben,  near  Merse- 
burg,  where  he  spent  ten  years  of  fruitful  study  and  of- 
ficial labor.  His  sermons  attracted  hearers  from  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  his  own  parish,  and  his  pastoral 
care  was  blessed  to  many  individual  souls  and  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  entire  parish.    The  impretsion  made 


by  him  is  illustrated  by  an  aoecdote  wliidi  telatcs  llut 
he  was  once  declared  to  be  a  mystic  by  one  of  a  ooa- 
pany  gathered  at  an  inn,  and  that  on  the  qoestion  b«- 
ing  asked  what  kind  of  persons  mytidcB  were,  the  ipeak* 
er  responded  that  they  were  preachen  who  fived  a 
they  preached.     From  these  labors  Stier  was  trader- 
red  in  1888  to  Wichlinghausen,  in  the  WnpperthaL  Hk 
ph}'8ical  strength  proved  unequal  to  the  task  of  maa- 
aging  so  large  a  parish  (8500  souls),  and  his  i^tm 
chafed  under  the  rigid  presb3rterial  oootrol  exciclaed  is 
the  Klienish  churches.     He  also  desired  to  devote  ham- 
eelf  to  literary  labor ;  and,  in  addition,  his  wife,  who  had 
been  a  constant  solace  and  help,  died.     He  aoeon&qdr 
resigned  his  post  in  1846,  and  retired  once  more  to  ll*it- 
tenberg,  where  he  spent  three  years  in  literaiy  aeehaks. 
Before  his  return  the  Universitv  of  Bonn  had  coufcupl 
on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  doctw  of  diviiutT.    Ilif 
next  position  was  the  superintendency  of  Scbkew&z, 
where  he  exercised  a  beneficial  supervision  over  fe 
diocesans,  but  was  not  popular  as  a  preacher.    Fi?- 
quently  only  fifteen  to  twenty  persons  attended  the  ta- 
vices,  even  on  festival  dajrs.     His  sermons  were  nid  to 
be  dry  and  his  personal  bearing  brusque  and  nnsoda- 
ble.     A  similar  experience  awaited  him  at  Eli^ebcfi. 
whither  he  was  transferred  to  the  same  oflice  in  \&&, 
His  ^  Bible  hours,"  however,  were  highly  enteemed  by 
a  limited  circle  of  earnest  Christians  in  either  place. 
Stier  was  afflicted  all  his  life  with  many  and  severe  cur- 
poreal  ailments,  a  chronic  affection  of  the  throat  bdcj^ 
the  last ;  but  his  death  was  wholly  unexpected  when  be 
fell  the  victim  of  apoplexy,  on  Dec  16, 1862. 

Stier  was  an  intense  and  resolute  charader,  and  net 
naturally  ^mpathetic.  An  unyielding  and  stem  coo- 
troversialist,  his  bearing  intensified  the  oppoeitiao  al- 
ready excited  against  him  in  the  ecdesiastical  world 
by  his  earnest  advocacy  of  the  union  of  the  Lutfaem 
and  Reformed  churches  and  by  his  suspected  teaninp 
towards  Pietism.  As  a  theologian,  he  suffered  from  tk^ 
lack  of  adequate  preparation  in  eariy  Ufe.  He  tbrev 
himself  into  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  while  defiaem 
in  philosophical  and  theolog^ical,  and  even  philoiogicd 
training,  and  accordingly  developed  a  prudish  BiUkiao 
which  fails  to  rect^ise  the  necessity  for  a  derelopnieBt 
of  Church  doctrine  beyond  the  formal  limits  of  the 
Word.  He  was  primarily  a  Biblical  theologian,  and  lis 
principal  works  are  exegeticaL  His  theory  of  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures  is  peculiar.  He  believed  tb« 
Bible  to  convey  the  thoughts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  not 
those  of  the  different  writers ;  but  the  iiwpiratios  dcee 
not  apply  to  words,  but  rather  to  the  Word.  **  We  poe- 
sess  what  He  spoke.  Not  indeed  in  the  letter  of  ibe 
verba  i^pncttmer,  but  as  mediated  through  the  testi- 
mony of  the  evangelists  and  elevated  into  the  Spirit." 
He  accordingly  denied  any  inaccuracies  whatever  m 
the  general  tenor  of  Scripture,  and  yet  conceded  tlw  oc- 
currence of  inaccuracies  in  minor  particuhos.  Mattbrw 
did  not  combine  into  a  single  discourse  what  the  Lofil 
uttered  at  different  rimes,  because  the  Holy  Ghost  coeM 
not  guide  and  instruct  him  to  record  any  nntmth  what- 
soever for  the  Church;  on  the  other  hand  he  writ»: 
"  Once  only  did  Luke  mistake  by  intitidaeing  a  sariii^ 
ftx)m  another  place  (v,  AbV*  Thoroughly  ooovincHl 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  avctor  primarin*  of  the  Scri(4- 
ures,  he  was  not  greatly  concerned  about  the  cancnia- 
ty  of  its  human  authors.  He  could  not,  however,  i*:- 
nore  history  altogether.  He  was  a  mystic,  but  of  ihf 
raUonal  class  which  believes  in  harmonizing  the  inter- 
nal testimony  of  the  Spirit  with  the  external  witnns 
of  history.  Following  the  older  interpretatian,  be  rr- 
ceived  the  authenricity  of  the  whc^  of  Isaiah  and  of 
2  Peter  on  internal  grounds  alone  and  withost  beis{t 
disturbed  by  philological  or  other  scientific  reasomngaL 
In  this  instance  the  critical  faculty  was  compelled  m 
give  (dace  to  his  dependence  on  ecclesiastical  traditioii 
and  the  felt  religious  necessity  of  regarding  the  whok 
of  the  Bible  as  the  regulariy  attested  word  of  God. 
Other  defects  to  be  noticed  in  his  exegetical  works  an 
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m  lack  of  doctrinal  consistency  and  of  comprehensibili- 
ty,  the  reason  being,  very  generally,  that  the  argument 
moves  in  figures  and  images,  while  the  underlying 
thought  is  not  always  brought  into  view.     But,  with 
all  his  defects, "  Stier  is  known  as  an  interpreter  wher- 
ever the  evangelical  Church  extends."     His  chief  work 
in  this  department  is  the  Reden  Jetu,  which  has  been 
widely  circulated  in  Germany,  England,  and  America. 
Ill  pracdcal  theoloffg  he  likewise  rendered  important 
services,  notably  in  ihe  publishing  of  his  BibUscke  Kt- 
tykHk  and  in  hb  contributions  to  the  literature  of  cate- 
cbetics.     Hymnology  and  liturgies  also  engaged  his 
attention,  and  his  interest  in  them  is  attested  by  the 
lasue  of  several  volumes  in  these  departments.     He 
committed  to  writing  all  his  thoughts,  beliefs,  and  dis- 
coveries.    In  early  life  he  had  already  planned  a  large 
number  of  works  to  be  written  in  the  course  of  his  life, 
and  naost  of  them  were,  in  time,  actually  written.    Af- 
ter his  death,  a  card  containing  a  lust  of  eleven  books 
yet  to  be  written  was  found,  among  them  an  OldrTttt, 
Ckrittology  tn  Germ  and  in  Biief;  Doctrine  of  the  New 
Test,  tn  M«  New  Tett,  it4e{f;  Surenhutiut  Redivivut; 
ExpontioH  of  all  New-Test.  Quotationt  from  the  Old 
T^Lj  etc     Stier's  published  works  are :  in  exegetical 
science,  LehrgebSndt  der  h^SUchen  Sprache  (1833): 
— AmkHtunffemJitr  gldulnges  Schrtfivergtdndniss  (1824- 
29  )  :~70  A  vsgewShlie  Ptabnem  ( 1834,  2  pt&  ) :— com- 
mentaries on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Epistle 
<»f  James,  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  the  Epistle 
of  Jude;  on  the  prophet  Isaiah,  and  on  the  Reden 
Jesu,     All  these  form  a  mine  of  wealthy  ideas  for 
preachers,  and  have  been  very  widely  circulated.     The 
last  named  was  his  principal  work  and  was  repub- 
lished in  extract  in   1857,  to  which  were  added  in 
1859  Reden  dee  Herm  vom  Himmel  her,  and  in  1860 
Reden  der  EngeL    These  have  been  published  com- 
plete in  an  English  dress  (N.  Y.  1864,  8  vols.  8vo). 
Mention  may  also  be  made  here  of  his  co-operation  in 
the  preparation  of  the  last  edition  of  Von  Meyer  s  Bi- 
ble (1842),  and  of  the  subsequent  edition  of  1856  (Biele- 
feld), prepared  wholly  by  himself,  together  with  the 
well-known  Polyglot  ^t&^  edited  by  himself  and  Thiele. 
Further,  of  the  essays  in  behalf  of  a  revision  of  Luther's 
Bible,  entitled  A  Uee  und  Neuee in  Deutecher  Bibel  (Basle, 
1828)  z-'Darf  Luther'*  Bibel  unberichtu/t  bleibenf  (Halle, 
1836): — and   Der  Deutschen  Bibel  Berichtigwug,  etc. 
(1861).     In  practical  theology,  homiletics,  hymnolc^v, 
etc,  Biblieche  KerykHk  (1830;  2d  ed.  ISU) '.—Ecange- 
lien-Predigten  (2d  ed.  1862)  .—Epistel-Pref^len  (2d  ed. 
1855)  i^PriciU-Agende  (5th  ed.  1863)  i—Luther'e  Kate- 
chi$mu$  ait  GntnMage  dee  Conjirmandenunterrichts  (6th 
ed.  1855)  i—HiUfib&chlein  tum  Kafechismus  (1837,  etc) : 
— A  volume  of  hymns  and  poems  in  1825,  and  a  second 
in  1845: — Gesar^buchsHoth  (1838),  a  critique  of  modem 
hymn-books.     In  support  of  the  Union,  to  which  be 
was  thoroughly  devoted,  he  wrote.  BekenrUnus  atu  der 
umrien  Kirche  (1848)  :—Unlutheii*che  Thesen  (1855). 
See  a  sketch  of  Stier's  life  by  his  son  in  Neue  evange- 
lische  Kirchenzeitung,  1863,  No.  1 1  (March  14) ;  a  char- 
acterization of  the  author  by  Nttzsch,  attached  to  the 
3d  edition  of  the  Reden  Jesu, — Herzog,  Real-Encyklop, 
*.  V.     See  Lacroix,  Life  of  Rudolf  Stier  (N.  Y.  1874). 

Stigand,  an  English  prelate,  was  chaplain  to  king 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  preferred  by  him  first  to  the 
bishopric  of  the  East  Saxons,  at  Helrohau,  in  1043,  and 
afterwards  to  Winchester,  in  1047.  Seeing  the  king  dis- 
pleased with  Robert,  the  archbishop,  he  thrust  himself 
into  his  room,  and  kept  both  Winchester  and  Canterbury 
until  a  little  time  before  bis  death,  when  he  was  forced 
tit  forego  them  both.  After  William  the  Conqueror  had 
slain  Harold  in  the  field,  all  England  yielded  to  him  ex- 
cept the  Kentishmen,  who,  under  the  lead  of  Stigand 
and  Egelsin,  demanded  their  ancient  liberties,  which 
William  granted.  But  he  conceived  a  dislike  for  Sti- 
gand, and  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  crowned  by 
him,  but  chose  Aldred,  archbishop  of  York.  He  took 
btigaud  to  Normandy  with  him,  fearing  to  leave  him  to 
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plot  against  him.  Shortly  after  their  return,  the  pope 
sent  cardinals  to  England  to  redress  certain  enormities 
and  abuses  of  the  English  clergy.  Stigand,  believing 
himself  to  be  the  special  mark  aimed  at,  hid  himself  in 
Scotland  with  Alexander,  bishop  of  LiiKX>ln,  and  after- 
wards in  the  isle  of  Ely.  Learning  that  a  convocation 
had  been  called  at  Winchester,  he  went  thither  and  be-^ 
sought  the  king  to  save  him  from  the  impending  calam- 
ity. The  king  replied  in  gentle  tones,  but  assured  Sti- 
gand that  what  was  to  be  done  would  be  by  the  pope's 
authority,  which  he  could  not  countermand.  The  causes 
all^^  against  htm  were  these :  first,  that  he  bad  held 
Canterbury  and  Winchester  both  together  (which  was 
no  strange  thing,  for  St.  Oswald  had  long  before  held 
Worcester  with  York,  and  St.  Dunstan  Worcester  with 
-London) ;  secondly,  that  he  had  invaded  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury, Robert,  the  archbishop,  being  yet  alive  and  un- 
deprived;  and,  thirdly,  that  be  presumed  to  use  the 
pall  of  his  predecessor  Robert,  left  at  Canterbury,  and 
had  never  received  any  pall  but  of  pope  Benedict,  at 
the  time  he  stood  excommunicate  for  simony  and  other 
like  crimes.  Stigand  was  put  in  prison  in  the  Castle 
of  Winchester,  and  treated  with  great  severity.  This 
was  done  to  force  him  to  confess  where  his  treasure  was 
hidden ;  but  he  protested  that  he  had  no  money  at  alL 
He  was  deprived  in  1069,  and  died  in  the  same  year. 
The  bones  of  the  archbishop  lie  entombed  upon  the  top 
of  the  north  wall  of  the  presbytery  of  the  Church  of 
Winchester  in  a  coffin  of  lead.  After  his  death  a  little 
key  was  found  about  his  neck,  in  the  lock  of  which  was 
a  note  with  directions  where  to  find  his  treasures  hid- 
den in  various  placet  underground.  See  Hook,  Ecdee, 
Biog,  a.  v. 

Stlgel,  JoHANN,  a  friend  of  Melancthon  and  Luther, 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  University  of  Jena,  was 
bom  at  or  near  Gotha,  May  13,  1515.  He  studied  the 
humanities,  first  at  Leipsic  and  then  at  Wittenberg,  and 
came  to  rank  among  the  first  composers  of  Latin  poetry'. 
In  1542  he  became  master  of  liberal  arts,  and  from  that 
time  lectured  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  occa- 
sionally, also,  on  theology.  In  the  same  year,  during 
the  diet  at  Ratisbon,  the  emperor  made  him  poet-laure- 
ate. After  the  catastrophe  at  MUhlberg  (q.  v.)  he  re- 
moved to  Weimar,  and  remained  in  that  town  until  the 
founding  of  the  new  gymnasium  at  ^ena,  when  he  be- 
came one  of  its  professors.  In  conjunction  with  Strigel 
(q.  V.)  and  Schnepf  (q.  v.)  he  so  raised  the  character  of 
the  institution  that  it  could  with  justice  be  transformed 
into  a  university.  It  began  its  new  career  Feb.  2, 1558, 
on  which  occasion  Stigel  delivered  the  inaugural  ad- 
dress. Though  cultivating  friendly  relations  with  the 
Wittenberg  theologians,  and  avoiding,  so  far  as  he  was 
able,  all  participation  in  the  disputes  of  theologians  gen- 
erally, he  yet  occasioned  the  overthrow  of  the  Flscian- 
ists  by  bringing  against  them  the  public  accusation 
that  they  stirred  up  strife  and  hatred.  He  died  Feb.  1 1 , 
1562.  Sdgel's  Latin  poems,  which  include  paraphrases 
of  Psalms  and  the  New-Test,  pericopes,  were  published 
(Jena,  1660  sq.)  in  four  small  volumes.  For  other  poet- 
ical compositions,  see  MUtzell,  GeistL  Lieder  d,  evangel 
Kirche  aus  d.  Wen  Jahrhunderty  i,392.  One  of  bis  hymns 
was  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Luther  (1546).  Two  of 
his  discourses  appear  among  Melancthon's  declamations 
(Corp,  Ref  xi,  721, 734).  See  Adam  [M.],  Vita  PhUos, ; 
Gottling,  Vita  J.  Stigel  (Jena,  1858),  etc— Herzog,  ReuU 
EncyUo^,  s.  v. 

Stigmatization  (Gr.  fniyiuv,  a  mark\  is  an  eccle- 
siastical term  for  the  formation  of  wounds  resembling 
those  received  by  our  Lord  during  his  passion.  The 
subject  involves  the  consideration  of  three  questions: 
1.  Were  such  all^^  wounds  actual  or  mythical?  2. 
How  did  they  originate?  8.  How  mnch  worth  or  dig- 
nity is  to  be  conceded  to  them  ? 

Stigmatization  was  not  mentioned  prior  to  the  18th 
century,  and  has  rarely  been  heard  of  in  connection  with 
persons  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
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Tb«  etiikflt  intUnoe  was  the  oaae  of  Francis  of  Assist 
(q.  ▼.),  who,  in  1224,  had  a  vision  of  a  seraph  with  six 
wings,  between  which  appeared  the  image  of  a  crucifted 
one;  and  on  recovering  consciousness  found  himself 
marked  with  the  wounds  of  crucifixion  in  his  hands, 
feet,  and  right  side.  The  case  was  attested  by  Thomas 
4  Celano  and  Bonaventura,  and,  though  discredited  by 
the  Dominicans  generaUy  and  denounced  by  the  bishop 
of  OlmUtK,  was  honored  with  an  attempted  authentica- 
tion by  the  popes  of  that  period — Gregory  IX  and  Alex- 
ander IV,  the  latter  claiming  to  have  himself  seen  the 
marks  of  the  wounds.  Other  instances,  to  the  number 
of  eighty,  occur  in  the  traditions  of  the  Romish  Church, 
though  the  stigmatization  in  some  of  them  is  but  par- 
tial ;  shovring,  e.  g^only  the  marks  of  the  crown  of  thorns, 
or  of  the  spear- thrust*  The  Capuchin  nun  Veronica 
Giuliani,  who  died  in  1727  at  CitUi  di  Castello,  was  can- 
onixed  as  the  last  person  who  bore  these  marks,  in  1831. 
But  instances  have  occurred  within  our  own  time,  which 
are  attested  by  thousands  of  witnesses  who  speak  from  di- 
rect observation,  among  them  persons  deserving  of  belief. 
Anna  Catharine  Emmerich,  a  nun  of  Dulroen,  experi- 
enced full  stigmatization  in  her  body,  after  long  previ- 
ous illness,  in  1811.  Her  wounds  became  very  painful 
in  consequence  of  repeated  examinations  by  the  authori- 
ties; and  she  prayed  that  they  might  be  closed,  which 
accordingly  came  to  pass  in  1819,  though  the  wounds 
were  always  red  and  emitted  blood  on  Friday.  The 
case  of  Maria  von  MOrl,  at  Raltem,  in  Southern  Tyrol, 
was  similar.  In  1838,  when  in  her  twenty-second  year, 
and  after  previous  illness,  the  stigmata  appeared  on  her 
hands,  feet,  and  side,  and  always  bled  on  Thursday  night 
and  Friday.  More  than  forty  thousand  visitors  were 
attracted  to  Raltem  by  the  &me  of  this  case.  Maria 
eventually  retired  into  the  Franciscan  convent  at  Kal- 
tem.  Still  other  instances  were  those  of  Crescentia 
Steinklutsch,  at  Tscherms,  and  of  Maria  Domenica  Laz- 
zari,  of  Capriani.  The  latter  bore  the  marks  of  Christ^s 
passion  on  her  forehead,  hands,  feet,  and  side  from  1884 
until  1850,  and  endured  from  them  the  most  terrible 
physical  pain.  A  Protestant  giri  in  Saxony,  said  to 
have  been  magnetized,  is  reported  to  have  borne  similar 
marks,  though  only  for  a  time  and  during  the  progress 
of  a  severe  sickness,  in  the  course  of  which  she  appar- 
ently died  on  Good-Friday,  1820,  and  revived  again  on 
the  following  Easter-day. 

Although  many  of  the  cases  of  stigmatization  are  not 
well  attested,  it  is  yet  certain  that  cases  have  actually 
occurred ;  and  it  becomes  important  to  account  for  them. 
The  popes  attributed  the  case  of  St.  Francis  directly  to 
**  the  special  and  wonderful  favor  vouchsafed  to  him  in 
ChrisL"  A  better  explanation  unquestionably  is  ob- 
tained when  we  reflect  how  many  and  strong  are  the 
formative  powers  of  the  soul  which  the  imagination  may 
control,  and  how  remarkable  are  the  results  sometimes 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  imagination  upon  the  body. 
Certain  Roman  Catholic  writers, e.g.  Jacobus  deVoragine 
(18th  century),  Petrarch,  Cornelius  Agrippa,  etc.,  as- 
cribed the  stigmatization  of  SL  Francis  to  his  glowing 
fancy ;  and  the  fact  of  an  excited  imagination  usually 
connected  with  an  enfeebled  body — the  effect  of  sickness 
or  of  religious  mortifications — may  be  demonstrated  in 
every  instance  of  the  phenomenon  in  question  which 
has  been  properly  authenticated.  The  question  of  the 
importance  to  be  attached  to  such  phenomena  conse- 
quently becomes  easy  of  solution.  Stigmatization  seems 
only  to  have  occurred  where  the  subject  had  earnestly 
and  decisively  turned  away  from  the  world  and  its  pleas- 
ures, and  had  embraced  the  Saviour  in  the  fervor  of  a 
glowing  love ;  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  not  an  endowment 
conferred  by  God.  As  a  phenomenon,  permitted  rather 
than  caused  by  him,  it  must  be  regarded  rather  as  a 
negative  than  a  positive  effect  of  bis  divine  working. 

See  Malan,  Hist,  de  S,  Fr,  tTAuue  (Paris,  1841;  in 
German,  Munich,  1844) ;  Bkieret  Leiden  wuerts  Herm 
Jesu  Chritti  nach  den  BetrachU  der  A .  Kath,  Emmerich 
(8th  ed.  Munich,  1852);  Ennemoser,  Der  Magnetinnui 


im  VerkOItn,  z.  Nahtr  v.  ReUffiom  (3d  ed.  Stiittg.  mA 
Tub.  18^8),  §  92-96, 131-142.  Gdrrea,  CkruiL  Mpt^ 
ii,  410-456, 494-510.  The  two  works  laafe  naiaed  a&iti 
important  aid  in  explaining  the  pheDonsenoa  of  sdfaa- 
tization.  See  also  H  engstraberg,  Evamg.  Kirekatsr&Maf, 
1885,  p.  180-201,  345-390,  and  an  instrucdre  easav  k% 
Tholuck,  in  Vermi»ckte  Sdkri/ien,  i,  97-18S*  Go  the 
importance  and  meaning  of  stigmatizatipo,  see  V« 
Meyer,  Blatter  fir  kdhertt  Wakrkek,  rii,'  211-227.- 
Uerzog,  lUal-EicifUop,  a.  v. 

Stikeman,  William,  a  minister  of  the  Mecbod^ 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Port  Richmood,  Stai«ii 
Island,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  9,  1845.  He  was  converted  in  ha 
sixteenth  year,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  Jan.  81, 1861 
He  was  received  on  trial  by  the  Newark  Conference  ia 
1866,  and  ordained  deacon  in  1868.  He  was  attacked  hf 
a  pulmonary  trouble  and  obliged  to  give  up  his  eharse 
in  November  of  the  same  year,  and  died  Feh.  10, 18^ 
See  Minutet  of  Annual  Co^erencts^  1869,  p.  57. 

Stilbd,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  daughter  of 
Peneus  and  Creusa,  who  was  beloved  of  Apollo*  and  is 
said  to  have  become  by  him  the  mother  of  Lapitbitt  and 
Centaurus  (Diod.  Sic  iv,  69,  etc). 

StHes,  Abel,  a  Congregarional  minister,  nocle  d 
the  following,  was  bora  at  Windsor,  ConiL,  March  5. 
1708,  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1788,  was  tstor  fat 
a  year,  and  ordained  at  Woodstock  in  1737,  where  he 
was  pastor  until  his  death,  July  25,  1783.  In  1760  a 
breach  took  place  in  the  Church,  Stika  and  bia  adhe- 
rents setting  up  worship  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
town.  This  bitter  contention  waa  healed  in  1766  by 
mutual  reconciliation.     See  Cong,  Qnar.  1861,  pu  S50L 

StHes,  Bmra,  D.D.,  an  eminent  CangregataaDisl 
minister,  was  born  at  North  Haven,  Coniu,  Dec  10. 
1727.  He  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1747,  and  was 
appointed  tutor  in  1749,  licensed  to  preach  in  the  same 
year,  but  in  1758  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New 
Haven,  and  practiced  law  for  two  years.  Having  re- 
ceived a  call  from  Newport,  R  I.,  he  was  ordained  pas- 
tor Oct.  22, 1755,  where  he  conrinued  a  persevering  eto- 
dent  and  faithful  psstor  until  1777,  when  he  was  elected 
president  of  Tale  College  and  professor  of  ecdcsiastkal 
history,  upon  the  duties  of  which  posirions  he  entered 
in  June,  1778,  and  remained  until  his  death,  May  12, 
1795.  He  published,  A  Funeral  Oration  on  Gmrimw 
Law  (1751),  in  Latin:  —  a  Latin  Oration  on  hit  in- 
duction to  his  office  as  President  (1778)  : — Account  ^f 
the  Settlement  of  Bristol  (1785)  -.—History  of  the  Thret 
Judges  of  Charles  I  (1795).  See  Spragne,  Anmals  cf 
the  A  mer.  Fulpit,  i,  470. 

Still,  Abraham,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  £{^ 
copal  Church,  was  bora  in  Buncombe  County,  N.  C, 
Aug.  25, 1796.  He  united  with  the  Church  at  the  ag^e 
of  seventeen,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1817.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  in  November,  1821,  and  elder  in 
October,  1825.  He  travelled  in  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
until  1838,  when  he  was  transferred  to  Misacniri.  At 
the  division  of  the  Church  in  1844  he  adhered  to  the 
Church  North,  and  travelled  for  six  years  over  the  Han- 
nibal and  Platte  districts.  In  1850  the  Blissoori  Con- 
ference sent  him  as  missionary  to  the  Shawnee  Indians, 
among  whom  he  labored  until  the  mission  was  disooo- 
tinned.  The  first  appointments  to  Kansas  were  ma^ 
(1855)  by  the  Missouri  Conference,  and  Mr.  Still  was 
made  presiding  elder,  which  office  he  continued  to  hold 
after  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Conference  waa  o^^^vi- 
ized  in  May,  1856.  In  1860  he  was  made  a  superanou- 
ate,  but  became  effective  in  1863,  and  again  to*^  a  sb- 
perannuated  relation.  He  died  Dec.  31,  1867.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  CotferenceSf  1868.  p.  72. 

Still,  XUijah,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  was  bora  in  White  County,  Tenn.,  Sept.  4,  180b. 
He  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Holston  Conference  ia 
1832,  but  in  1838  was  granted  a  location,  and  settled  ia 
Bradley  County.    When  the  present  Holaton  Cooftr- 
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enoe  w8b  formed^  in  1865,  he  was  readmitted,  and  labored 
very  successfully.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Bradley,  April 
12, 1875.  See  MinuUa  of  Annual  Conferences,  1875,  p.  180. 

Still,  John,  an  English  prelate,  was  bom  in  1548, 
and  was  the  son  of  William  Still,  of  Grantham,  Lincoln- 
shire. He  was  admitted  to  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  degrees.  In  1570  he  was  Margaret 
professor  at  Cambridge,  in  1571  he  became  rector  at 
Hadleigh,  County  of  Suffolk,  and  archdeacon  of  Sud- 
bary,  and  in  1578  was  collated  to  the  vicarage  of  East 
Marharo,  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  elected  master  of  St. 
John's  in  1574,  and  of  Trinity  College  in  1577.  In  1588 
he  was  chosen  prolocutor  of  the  convocation,  and  two 
years  after  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
in  which  he  continued  until  his  death,  Feb.  26,  1607. 
See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Did,  s.  v. 

Still,  John  Kline,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  New  Windsor,  Orange 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  April  16, 1818,  and  united  with  the  Church 
at  the  age  of  fourteen.  In  1840  he  was  admitted  on 
trial  in  the  New  York  Conference,  superannuated  in 
1855,  supernumerary  in  1856,  and  in  1861  finally  super- 
annuated. He  died  at  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  8, 1876. 
He  was  a  diligent,  studious,  faitbfcd,  and  useful  minis- 
ter.    See  Mmvtes  of  A  nnucU  CorferenoeSf  1877,  p.  44. 

Stilling,  Juno,  whose  real  name -was  Joharm  ffein- 
rich  Junfff  was  prominent  as  a  writer  of  popular  books 
ibr  edification,  and  as  a  theosophico-mystical  apocalyp- 
tist     He  was  bom  at  Grund,  in  Nassau-Siegen,  Sept. 
12,  1740.    His  eirly  years  were  spent  in  poverty*     A 
common  village  school  afiTorded  the  earliest  instruction 
be  received,  and  his  sulMcquent  progress  was  constantly 
interrapted  by  the  necessity  of  practicing  his  father's 
trade  of  tailoring.     Down  to  his  twenty-first  year  he 
studied,  taught,  and  sewed,  but  never  ceased  to  aspire. 
He  became  proficient  in  ge<^aphy,  mathematics,  gno- 
mon ics,  Greek,  and  Hebrew ;  and  when  he  obtained  the 
position  of  tutor  and  general  manager  in  the  household 
of  the  merchant  Spanier,  at  Bade,  he  added  to  his  ac- 
quirements a  knowledge  of  economics,  agriculture,  and 
commercial  science.    At  this  time  a  Roman  Catholic 
clergyman  of  the  neighborhood  made  known  to  Stil- 
ling a  secret  cure  for  diseases  of  the  eye,  thereby  con- 
ferring on  him  a  favor  by  which  he  profited  to  the  end 
of  his  life.    A  successful  cure  opened  Stilling's  way  into 
the  household  of  a  wealthy  patient,  Heyder  of  Rondorf, 
whoee  daughter  plighted  her  troth  to  him,  and  whose 
aid  enabled  him  to  obtain  in  Strasbnrg  the  diploma  of 
doctor  of  medicine  in  1771.     At  Strasburg  he  first  met 
Goethe  and  Herder,  and  also  Saltzmann,  his  life-long 
correspondent;   and  their  influence  undoubtedly  did 
much  to  enlarge  his  mental  horizon  and  broaden  his 
sympathies;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  never  ceased  to 
respect  the  Pietists,  whose  influence  had  guided  bis 
early  experiences,  and  that  he  never  wholly  separated 
from  them.    The  earliest  pages  of  his  autobiography, 
which  were  written  at  Elberfeld  soon  after  bis  marriage, 
and  published  by  Goethe,  afforded  evidence  of  increas- 
ing independence  of  thought,  and  served  to  decide  his 
position  as  a  literary  man.    They  did  not,  however,  re- 
lieve him  from  debts  which  he  had  incurred,  nor  free 
him  from  num^ons  enemies  whom  his  too  lively  im- 
agination and  morbid  sensitiveness  had  raised  up,  and 
he  accordingly  accepted  the  position  of  professor  of 
finance  and  political  economy  in  the  newly  established 
academy  of  Kaiserslautera,  though  the  salary  was  only 
6€K)  florins.    The  transfer  of  the  school  to  Heidelberg 
doubled  his  salary,  his  practice  as  an  ocidist  became 
steadily  noore  profitable,  and  the  expenses  of  his  house- 
hold were  more  carefully  managed  after  he  married  his 
second  wife,  Selma  von  -Saint-Florentin  (17S2),  than  be- 
fore.    It  was  not,  however,  until  his  transfer  to  Mar- 
hurg  that  the  pressure  of  financial  troubles  began  to 
lighten.     His  circle  of  friends  and  influence  now  rapid- 
ly widened,  and  his  books  and  medical  practice  en- 
groeacd  his  time;  as  a  consequence,  his  acaidemical  du- 


ties were  but  indifferently  performed,  and  his  lectures 
were  but  poorly  attended  by  hearers.  In  1805  the 
elector  of  Baden  made  him  a  privy-councillor,  with  a 
salary  of  1200  thalers,  and  left  him  free  to  write  and 
practice  medicine.  Rooms  were  assigned  him  in  the 
palace  at  Carlsruhe,  where  he  lived  yrith  bis  family, 
and  where  he  employed  his  powers  to  the  utmost  in  the 
work  to  which  he  was  called.  His  correspondence  was 
immense :  hb  journeys  frequent.  He  operated,  general- 
ly with  success,  upon  nearly  two  thousand  patients  for 
diseases  of  the  eye ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  he  was  in- 
defatigably  engaged  upon  what  he  regarded  as  his  life- 
mission — the  preparation  of  religious,  quite  evangelical, 
but  still  more  Apocalyptical  books.  He  was  concerned 
about  not  only  the  ordinary  questions  of  eschatology, 
but  also  the  problems  of  the  future  life,  the  spirit- world, 
our  connection  with  that  world,  and  the  apparition  of 
its  representatives  among  men.  He  endeavored  to 
present  such  themes  in  a  fresh,  attractive,  and  helpful 
way,  to  arouse  the  sleepers  as  far  as  possible,  and  to 
gather  and  unite  into  a  holy  family  all  those  who  are 
awake,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  meet  the  Master 
at  hb  coming.  The  spirit  which  possessed  him  con- 
ferred upon  him  a  dignified,  quiet,  peaceful  bearing. 
Hb  home  became  a  sort  of  sanctuary,  where  nothing 
common  or  coarse  was  permitted  to  enter.  TisitorB  of 
eminence  were  constantly  arriving,  and  letters  from  all 
quarters  kept  pouring  in.  Thousands  of  hb  contempo- 
raries expended  on  him  in  equal  measure  their  venera- 
tion and  their  love.  But  hb  excessive  labors  exhausted 
him  at  length.  The  death  of  his  third  wife,  Eliza 
Coing,  of  Marburg,  preceded  hb  own  by  only  a  few 
weeks.    He  fell  asleep  quietly  on  April  2, 1817. 

Stilling  was  not  a  profound  thinker,  nor  yet  a  thorough 
student  Education  had  not  lifted  him  out  of  himself. 
He  was  simply  the  firankest,  most  natural,  and  most  at- 
tractive of  Christian  romanticists.  Even  in  his  favorite 
field  of  theosophic  mysticism  he  dbplayed  none  of.  the 
creative  power  of  Oetinger,  nor  was  he  a  visionary  like 
J.  B5hme ;  he  was  simply  well-read,  and  pomessed  the 
power  of  vivid  description  to  perfection.  His  principal 
works  are  the  Siegesgeachickte,  i.  e.  an  exposition  and 
elaboration  of  the  Apocalypse  on  the  basb  of  Bengel*8 
chronology,  and  the  Theorie  der  Geisierkunde  {Theory 
of  Spirit-law),  which  is  largely  based  on  Swedenborg. 
He  often  asserted  in  hb  correspondence  that  he  was 
constrained  by  the  will  of  God,  clearly  revealed,  to  write 
these  books.  The  most  interesting  of  Stilling*s  writ- 
ings are  hb  always  mystical  stories.  Their  titles  were 
capdvating — e.  g.  Dcu  Heimweh ;  Scenen  aus  dem  Geis* 
ierreiche— hut  they  were  valuable  rather  on  account  of 
their  solid  contents;  the  scenes,  often  well-iiigh  majes- 
tic, which  they  presented ;  the  apparently  artless,  and 
yet  richly  illustrative,  adomed,  and  blooming  style  in 
which  they  were  written ;  the  warmth  of  Christian  feel- 
ing by  which  they  were  pervaded ;  and  the  grandeur  of 
the  problems  they  attempted  to  solve.  Comp.  the  ro- 
mances, Gesch.  d,  Herm  von  Morgenthau :  —Theodar  von 
d,  Linden : — Florentin  von  Fahlendom : — TheobalcL  oder 
d.  Schwdrmer :  —  also  //.  StiUvufs  Jugend-,  Jihu^lingS' 
jahre^  Wanderachqfls-  und  Lehrjahre: — and  the  Graue 
Mann,  His  dogmatical  views  do  not  need  discussion 
in  this  place.  His  was  no  philosophical  mind,  and  his 
dogmatics  were  simply  Christian  ascetics  in  philosoph- 
ical guise.  Stilling  is  not  yet,  perhaps,  well  understood. 
The  letters  to  Saltzmann  reveal  him  most  clearlv.  In 
them  we  observe  hb  sensitive  nature,  his  rich  fancy,  hb 
power  of  delicate  description,  and  an  all-pervading  im- 
pression that  he  is  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Lord. 
The  letters  breathe  the  most  humane  ideas  and  the  most 
tender  regard  for  the  truth.  On  his  life  see  Heinroth, 
Gesch,  d,  Mysiicismus  (Leips.  1880),  p.  513  sq.;  Rndel- 
bach,  ChristL  Biograpk,  vol.  i ;  Winkel,  Bonn,  evangel 
Monaitschrifi,  1844,  ii,  233-262 ;  Kurze,  Gesch, d.  Intpira- 
tions-Gemeinden,  besonders  in  d,  Grqfschaft  Witfgenkein; 
Gobel,  Gesch,  d,  wahren  Intpiratiom-Gemeinden,  in  Nied- 
ner*s  Zeittchrijt  ftir  hist,  Theologie,  1854,  ii,  270 ;  Prot, 
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MonattbUftteTy  JuXVi  1867;  Jan.  1860;  Bodemann,  ZSge^  town,  N.  J.,  wbere  he  remained  two  yetn  in  chsr|(e  of  t«» 
an*  dem  Leben  df$  J,  H,  Jung,  eic.  (Bielefeld,  1844) ;  A  v$  different  conjugations,  and  then  became  psaior  of  the 
d  Papieren  emtr  TochUr  StUti^a  (  Barmen,  1 860) ;  Neas-    First  Baptist  Church  of  Boston,  Maas^  in  January,  17& 


kir,  Etudt  Thiolog,  tur  J,  StUUng  (Strasb.  1860) ;  Eney- 
dop,  des  Gens  du  Afonde,  a.  ▼.  **  Jung,**  etc  —  Uersog, 
BeaUEneykhp,  s.  t. 

StlUincifleet,  Edwabd,  a  learned  English  prelate, 
was  bom  at  Cranbonie,  Dorsetshire,  April  17,  1635, 
and  educated  at  a  grammar-school  in  that  place,  and 
at  Ringwood,  in  Hampshire.     Having  secured  one  of 


He  was  made  A.M.  in  1761  by  Hanranl  Dnirensty,  fast- 
ing also  received  this  degree  from  the  Philaddphia  CA- 
lege  some  time  previous.  In  1764  his  name  appears  n 
the  first  list  of  trustees  of  Brown  UniverntT,  of  wlocb 
he  was  elected  fellow  the  following  year.  He  was  t&- 
ways  willing  to  co-operate  in  all  public  ellbcta  made  fisr 
the  good  of  his  oountr}"  or  his  race,  and  was  at  ooe  thae 
(in  1788)  member  of  the  Federal  Convention  for  BostoA, 


Lynne's  exhibitioim,  he  enU^  St.  Johnjs  CoUege^m-  unceasingly  untU  hU  death,  Mait^h  It  180r. 

^«^^  \"  if  ^^^^'f  ^"^  i,^  J**  ^^  **"  k'^^S*  ^'I    Dr.  Stillman  publish  a  large  number  of  8erma»M,  and 
A.B.  in.  1652,  and  was  admitted  to  a  fellowship  March    ^''  ™^"'»"  puui»»t«  «  w^  uuuiu«^vi  o^^nw,  «« 

At    *..t«      t     tonA  u        ^  *   I  *v    •     •*-»•        r  o'^' *ome  in$oour$e$,    A  report  of  some  of  the  fonner  was 
81,  1658.    In  1654  h«  mxefUA  the  .nv.Ut.on  of  Sir    ^^^j^^  ,ft«r  hi.  dJh  (1808,  8vo).     See  SfogK, 

A  tmaU  of  the  A  wter,  PvlpU,  vi,  71. 

Stillman,  Stephen  !«..  a  miniater  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  April  15, 1795,  at  Bia- 


Boger  Burg03me  to  reside  at  his  seat  at  Wroxhall,  War- 
wickshire, and  in  1655  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  Hon. 
Francis  Fierrepont,  brother  of  the  marquis  of  Dorches- 
ter.    He  obtained  the  degree  of  A.Bi.  in  1656,  and  in 


the  following  year  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Sutton, ,  lington,  Conn.  He  made  a  profession  of  rellgiao  at 
Bedfordshire.  His  first  advance  to  London  was  in  con-  i  the  age  of  twelve,  but  did  not  openly  profess  Clirwt 
aequence  of  his  being  appointed  preacher  to  the  Rolls  until  six  years  after,  when  be  joined  the  BaptiM  ChordL 
Chapel  by  Sir  Harbottle  Grimston;  and  in  January,  1  He  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Charefa  in 
1665,  he  was  presented  by  Thomas,  earl  of  Southamp-  ,  1817,  and  was  licensed  as  a  local  preacher,  Feb.  5, 1822. 
ton,  to  the  living  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holbora.  He  retained  He  was  received  on  trial  into  the  New  York  Conference 
the  preachership  at  the  Rolls,  and  was  at  the  same  time  in  1823,  ordained  deacon  in  1826,  and  elder  in  1828.  In 
afternoon  lecturer  at  the  Temple  Church.  In  Februar)*,  1841  he  was  transferred  to  the  Troy  Conference,  and  fiU- 
1667,  he  was  collated  by  bishop  Henchman  to  the  preb-  ed  important  sUtions  until  1854,  when  he  was  left,  at 
end  of  Islington,  Church  of  St.  Paul's.  He  was  also  ,  his  own  request,  because  of  failing  health,  without  an 
king's  chaplain,  and  in  1670  Charles  II  bestowed  on  him  !  appointroenu  He  settled  in  Bethlehem,  near  Albany, 
the  place  of  canon  residentiary  of  Su  Paul's.  In  Octo-  '  and  in  the  following  year  was  appointed  chaplain  of  t>« 
ber,  1672,  he  exchanged  his  prebend  of  Islington  for  Albany  Bethel  for  Sailors  and  Boatmen.  In  1856  be 
tliat  of  Newington,  in  the  same  church.  These  prefer-  ;  again  took  an  effective  relation,  and  continued  to  re- 
ments  were  followed  in  1677  by  the  archdeaconry  of  ceive  appointmenU  until,  in  1866,  he  became  supemu- 
Lnndon,  and  in  January,  1678,  by  the  deanery  of  St.  '  merary,  and  in  1866  superannuated,  but  with  an  ap- 
Paul's.  Dr.  Stillingfleet  was  canon  of  the  twelfth  stall  pointraent  to  Washington  Avenue  (afterwards  TrinityX 
in  the  Church  of  Canterbury,  and  prolocutor  of  the  lo.w-  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death,  April  2,  1869. 
er  house  of  convocation  for  many  years.  At  the  Revo-  His  best  monument  is  the  unwritten  labor  of  his  life. 
lution  he  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Worcester,    See  Mmvtes  ofArmuai  Ctm/frences,  1869,  p.  llfi. 


and  consecrated  Oct,  18, 1689.  Soon  after  his  promo- 
tion to  the  see  of  Worcester,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  reviewing  the  liturg}*.  He  died 
at  his  house  in  Park  Street,  Westminster,  March  27, 
1699.  The  principal  works  of  Dr.  Stillingfieet  are,  /re- 
fttctim,  a  Weapon  Salotfor  the  Church**  Wound*  (1659, 
4to) :  —  Origme*  Sacrtty  or  a  Rational  Account  of  the 


StiU-tyde.    See  Holt  Wekk. 

Still  Week,  a  term  used  in  Korthomberland  to 
designate  Hofy  Week,  probably  because  both  bdls  aad 
organs  were  anciently  silent  during  that  sacred  season. 

Stilted-aroh,  a  name  propoaed  by  Prof.  WiUts  for 
an  arch  which  has  the  capital  or  impost  mooldinfB  of 


Christian  Faith  a*  to  the  Truth  and  Divine  A  uthority  '  the  jambs  below  the  level  of  the  spnng- 


ing  of  the  curve,  the  mouldings  of  the  ar^ 
chivolt  being  continued  vertically  down 
to  the  impost  mouldings.  This  mode  of 
construction  was  frequently  employed  at 


suited  Arch. 


of  the  Sa-ipture*  (1662,  4to):— ^  Rational  Account  of 
the  Ground*  of  the  Protestant  Religion  (1664,  fol)  :— 
Tract*  in  Replg  to  Stricture*  on  the  Vindication,  etc  :— 
Six  Sermon*  (1669,  fol.) : — A  Ditcouru  concerning  the 

True  Reason  of  the  Suffering*  of  Christ  (1669,  fol.):—  !  the  latter  end  of  the  Norman  style, 
followed  by  a  second  part,  A  Di*cour*e  concerning  the  |  pecially  as  a  means  of  maintaining  a  uniform  hcigbt, 
Idolatry  Practised  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  etc  (1671, 
8vo) :— Answer  to  Several  Treatise*,  occasioned  by  that 
work  (1678, 8 vo) : — Conference*  between  a  Romish  Priest, 
a  Fanatic  Chaplain,  and  a  Divine  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, concerning  Idolatrp  (1679, 8vo)  : — A  nsicers  to  Some 
Papers  Lately  Printed  concerning  the  Authority  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Matter*  of  Faith,  etc  (1686, 4to)  :— 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  cmd  Transubstantiation  Com- 
pared (1686,  4to)  :—  TAi!  Council  of  Trent  Examined 
and  Disproved  by  Catholic  Tradition  (1688, 4to)  :—Un- 
reasonaUenes*  of  Separation  (1681,  4to):  —  Concerning 
the  Bishops*  Right  to  Vote  in  Parliament  w  Cases  Capi- 
tal ( 1680, 8vo)  :—Origines  BritanmctB,  or  the  A  ntiquittes 
qfthe  Britiih  Churches  (1685,  foL)  i—Di*cour*e  concern- 
ing the  lUeyidity  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  etc. 


when  arches  of  different  widths  were  used  in  the 
range.— Parker,  Glo**,  of  Architect,  a.  v. 

StUwellites,  a  name  given  to  the  adh««nta  ^ 
Mr.  Stilwell,  who  seceded  from  the  Methodist  Epbcepal 
Church  in  New  York  city.  They  established  congre- 
gations called  for  a  time  Independent  Metbodistaw  Mt. 
Stilwell  had  for  several  years  been  dissatisfied  with  the 
Church  economy,  and  had  evidently  been  preparing  for 
a  change,  and  expected  to  take  with  him  the  proper- 
ty of  the  Church.  In  1820  the  New  York  Conference 
passed  resolutions  looking  to  the  better  security  of  church 
property  and  asking  for  suiuble  legislation.  Mr.  Sdl- 
well  used  this  measure  to  excite  a  prejudice  in  the  mindi 
of  people,  and,  under  the  plea  that  the  miniatera  were 
endeavoring  to  control  the  Church  property,  succeeded 


(1689)  '.—Discourses  in  Vindication  of  the  Trinity,  etc    ....         u*.u        ujj  u        .  j 

/.^ft/'x      I     -J      o      ^    T      *--.»:.     c^  nuJ\]^^^     »"  inducing  about  three  hundred  members  to  seced& 
(1696)  r-besides  Sermons,  Tracts,  etc     See  Chalmers,    ^^^^  ^  foj*^,.^  k:.  ^n*,^^.^;^  k-^^  «»,;^w  r^ 

Biog.  Diet,  a.  v. ;  Hook,  Ecdes.  Biog,  s.  v. 

Stillman,  Samnel,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 


bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  27, 1737.  He  preached 
his  first  sermon  Feb.  17,  1758,  and  was  ordained  at 
Charleston,  S.  (X,  as  an  evangelist,  Feb.  26,  1759.  He 
subsequently  settled  in  James  Island,  near  Charleston. 
Some  eighteen  months  afterwards  he  removed  to  Borden- 


After  a  few  years,  his  congr^ation  became  atricthr  Gsa- 
gregational.  A  few  who  seceded  joined  the  Relbna 
movement  when  it  arose,  and  afterwards  identified  theas- 
selves  with  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church.  He  soc- 
ceeded  in  inducing  a  colored  Church,  with  a  congrefra- 
tion  of  about  one  thousand,  to  withdraw  from  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  This  congregation  afterwards 
formed  the  African  Zion  Methodist  Epiaoopal  CboKk 
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Tbe  churches  of  Mr.  Stilwell  gradaally  declined,  and  all 
traces  of  such  an  asaociated  movement  have  long  since 
passed  away.     See  Simpson,  Cyclop,  of  Methodmny  s.  v. 

Stimson,  David,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Cbarch,  was  bom  at  Hopkinton,  Mass.,  Oct.  17, 
1777.  In  1808  he  joined  the  New  England  Conference, 
was  ordained  deacon  at  Lynn  in  1805,  and  elder  in  1807. 
He  was  located  from  1813  to  1825 ;  bat  rendered  effective 
service  from  then  till  1886,  when  he  became  superan- 
ooated.  He  died  at  Charleston,  Me.,  Aug.  4, 1859.  See 
Mmutet  ofAwmtU  Co^ferencesj  1860,  p.  161. 

StimtUa,  the  name  of  Semfle^  according  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  Romans  (Livy,  xxxix,  12 ;  Augustine, 
IM  Civ.  Z>et,  iv,  16 ;  Ovid,  Fai.  vi,  603  ).  Others  take 
the  name  to  designate  a  goddess  who  excites  men  to 
undertake  all  manner  of  bold  enterprises  (Augustine, 
DeCw.Dti,'w,\\), 

Stineley,  Constantinb,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  WQrtemberg,  Ger- 
many, May  20, 1829.  He  was  educated  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
its  institutions.  He  came  to  America,  June  15, 1849, 
and  in  September,  1850,  settled  in  Liberty,  Mo.  Here, 
in  November,  1850,  he  united  with  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  in  1855  entered  the  itinerant  minis- 
try, in  which  he  continued  until  his  death,  Jan.  4, 1869. 
See  Minutes  o/Aimual  Coi^fertnces^  1869,  p.  261. 

Stlnson,  Edward,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Fayette  County,  Tenn., 
July  18,  1887.  He  united  with  the  Church  in  1845, 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1852,  and  the  same  year  join- 
ed the  Memphis  Conference.  He  died  at  his  father's 
residence  in  Tippah  County,  Miss.,  Sept.  18, 1855.  See 
Minutet  of  Annual  Cot^fsrencet  of  the  M.  E,  Church, 
Southy  1855,  p.  600. 

Stipend  {gUpendium)  is  settled  pay  for  services, 
whether  daily,  monthly,  or  annuaL  Salary  (q.  v.),  as 
the  name  implies,  was  originally  money  given  for  $alt, 
and  then  money  for  general  purposes.  Stipend  was  the 
pay  given  to  the  Roman  soldier,  while  emolument,  as 
the  word  denotes,  was  the  tithe  of  grist  paid  to  him  who 
owned  the  mola^  or  milL  In  a  state  church,  the  stipend 
ia  secured  by  law ;  in  non-established  churches  it  de- 
pends on  the  equity  and  generosity  of  the  Christian 
people.    See  Tithes;  Tkimd. 

Stipendiary,  one  who  performs  services  for  a  set- 
tled compensation,  whether  by  the  day,  month,  or  year. 

Stipendiary  Priest  is  (1)  a  priest  who  officiates 
for  a  determined  compensation,  whether  in  a  church, 
chapel,  or  chantry ;  (2)  a  priest  who  b  appointed  in 
certain  foreign  cathedrals  to  make  arrangements  fur  the 
saying  of  masses  for  deceased  persons. 

Stiphilua  was  the  name  of  a  Centanr  who  was 
slain  at  the  wedding  of  Pirithous  by  the  handsome  C»- 
neus  (Ovid,  Metam.  xii,  459). 

Stiritia,  in  Greek  mythology,  was  a  surname  of 
Cere*,  derived  from  the  town  of  Stiris,  in  Phocis. 

Stirm,  Carl  H.,  a  German  doctor  of  theology  and 
member  of  consistory,  was  bora  Sept.  22, 1799,  at  Schorn- 
dorf.  His  flrst  ministerial  duties  he  discharged  at  Un- 
terensingen,  but  from  1836  he  was  court  chaplain  and 
member  of  consistory  at  Stuttgart,  where  he  died,  April 
21,  1878.  Stirm  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  Apo-  i 
logie  des  Christenthums  in  Briefen  JUr  gebildeie  lAser 
(Stuttgart,  2d  ed.  1856),  which  has  been  widely  circu- 
lated. He  also  published  Sermons  and  Estayiy  con tained 
in  tbe  Studien  der  evanffelischen  Geitilichkeit  WUrteiH" 
bergs.  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theol.  Literatur,  ii,  103, 
819 ;  Zuchold,  ^tW.  Theolog.  ii,  1278.     (R  P.) 

Stjemhjelm,  Jorqb,  a  Swedish  scholar  and  poet, 
-was  bom  in  April,  1598.  In  his  youth  he  assumed  the 
name  of  Gdrctn  Lilje,  and  after  studying  in  Upsala,  he 
visited  (Germany,  Italy,  France,  Holland,  and  England. 
In  1625  be  was  appointed  instructor  in  the  gymnasium 


of  Westerls,  from  which  he  went  to  Stockholm,  and 
occupied  a  similar  position.  Here  he  remained  till 
1630,  when  he  became  assessor  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
DorpaL  Tbe  next  year  he  was  elevatetl  to  the  nobility, 
taking  the  name  of  Stjernhjelm.  In  1642  he  was  re- 
called to  Stockholm  as  a  member  of  the  commission  to 
revise  the  laws  of  Sweden,  and  in  1648  became  vice- 
president  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Dorpat.  The  inva- 
sion of  Livonia  by  the  Russians  in  1656  caused  him  to 
fly,  and  cost  him  the  loss  of  his  estates.  In  1667  he  was 
appointed  first  director  of  the  College  of  Andquities, 
which  office  he  reuined  until  his  death,  April  22, 1672. 
Stjemhjelm  was  a  very  prolific  writer,  producing  from 
fifty  to  sixty  distinct  works  in  poetry,  philology,  philos- 
ophy, eta  In  the  freshness  and  independence  of  hia 
religious  thinking  he  was  in  advance  of  his  age,  and 
was  therefore  persecuted  by  his  contemporaries.  See 
Meth.  Quar.  Review,  1875,  p.*  563-579. 

StoH  (^'Lrod),  a  Greek  term  for  a  portico  or  cloister 
around  the  court  (atrium)  of  an  ancient  church. 

Stoo,  a  brazen  tube,  formed  like  a  cow's  hom,  used 
in  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  speaking-trumpet  on  the  tope 
of  church-towers  to  assemble  the  faithful  to  worship, 
and  to  proclaim  new  moons,  quarters,  and  ecclesiastical 
festivals.  The  marquis  of  Drr^heda  possesses  a  re- 
markable Irish  specimen  of  the  stoc — Lee,  Gloss,  of 
Liturg.  Terms,  a.  v. 

Stock  (in  the  sing.)  is  the  rendering,  in  the  A.y., 
of  the  followinir  Heb.  and  Gr.  words :  1.  bilfi,  hul,  lit. 
produce  ("food,"  Job  xl,  20) ;  hence  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  (**  stock,"  Isa.  xliv,  19) ;  2.  JTft,  geza,  the  stun^ 
(^« stock,"  Job  xiv,  8)  or  trunk  ("stem,"  Isa.  xi,  1; 
"  stock,"  xl,  24)  of  a  tree ;  3.  y^,  Sts  (Jer.  ii,  27 ;  x,  S\ 
a  tree,  or  piece  of  wood,  as  elsewhere  rendered ;  4.  ^p,9, 
iker,  a  plant  rooted  up  and  then  transplanted  in  a  foreign 
soil  (Lev.  XXV,  47) ;  5.  ykvoQ  (Acts  xiii,  26 ;  PhiL  iii, 
5),  race,  or  kindred  (as  elsewhere  rendered).  A  gazing- 
stock  (Xah.  iii,  6)  is  "^K"),  rdi,  a  sight  (variously  render- 
ed elsewhere). 

STOCK,  in  ecclesiastical  technology,  is  (1)  a  vessel 
containing  a  store  or  supply ;  (2)  a  vessel  containing 
oils  blessed  for  use  in  tbe  Christian  sacraments.  See 
Oil-stock. 

Stock,  Christian,  a  celebrated  scholar  and  Orien- 
talist, was  bora  at  Hamburg,  Germany,  in  1672,  became 
a  professor  at  Jena  in  1717,  and  died  in  1738,  with  a  very 
high  reputation,  especially  for  Oriental  literature.  The 
chief  of  his  works  are,  Disputatione*  de  Pcenis  f/ebrcB'-^ 
ovum  Capitalibus: — Clavis  Lingua  Sanda  Veieris  Tes^ 
tamenii: — Clavis  Lingua  Sancta  Novi  Testamenti.  The 
last  two,  which  are  a  Hebrew  and  a  Greek  lexicon,  have 
been  much  approved,  have  gone  through  several  edi- 
tions, and  have  received  improvements  and  additions. 
See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet,  s.  v. 

Stock,  Richard,  an  eminent  Puritan  divine,  was 
bora  in  the  city  of  York,  and  was  educated  in  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  He  took  his  first  degree  in  arts 
there,  and  in  1595  was  passed  A.M.  at  Oxford.  Leav- 
ing the  university,  he  became  domestic  chaplain,  flrst 
to  Sir  Anthony  Cope,  of  Ashby,  Northampton,  and  then 
to  Lady  Lane,  of  Bourton- on -the -Water,  Gloucester- 
shire. Soon  afterwards  he  went  to  London  and  officiated 
as  assistant  to  the  vicar  of  All-Hallows,  Breadstreet,  for 
sixteen  years,  and  succeeded  him  in  that  living.  He 
died  April  20,  1626.  His  works  are,  Doctrine  amd  Use 
of  Repentance  (Lond.  1610, 8vo) : — Sermon  at  the  Funer^ 
al  of  John,  fjtrd  ^cirrf»i^ofi,etc.  (1614,8vo) : — Stock  of 
Divine  Knowledge  (Lond.  1641,  ^lo)\— Truth's  Cham- 
pion, etc : — Commentary  on  the  Prophecy  of  Malachi 
(edited  by  Torshell,  1641,  4to).  See  Chalmers,  Biog. 
Dict.s.v, 

Stock*  Simon,  an  English  monk,  who  became  gen- 
eral of  tbe  Carmelites,  and  is  known  as  an  ascetic  writer. 
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HedMdinlS66.   He  is aaid to  bare foanded  Um  Broth- 
«rliood  of  the  SotpuUry  in  booor  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Stookdala,  Pkbcival,  an  English  clergyman  and 
writer,  was  bom  at  Branxton,  Oct.  26, 1786.  He  was 
educated  at  Alnwick  and  Berwick,  and  afterwards  (1754) 
entered  the  University  of  Sl  Andrew*s,  which  he  left  to 
accept  a  sublieutenancy  in  the  army.  Deciding  to  en- 
ter the  ministry,  he  was  ordained  deacon  at  Michaelmas 
in  1759,  and  became  one  of  Dr.  Sharp's  assistants  in  the 
curacy  of  Duke's  Place,  Aldgate.  After  this  he  fell  into 
a  rambling  life,  and  in  1767  went  to  Italy  and  resided 
for  two  years  in  the  town  of  Yillafranca,  where,  he  says, 
he  read  and  wrote  assiduously.  In  1775  he  obtained 
the  office  of  chaplain  on  the  ship  Resolution,  which 
he  retained  three  years.  He  became  curate  of  Hinc- 
worth,  Hertfordshire,  in  1780;  and  also  took  priest's  or- 
ders. In  1788  lord-chancellor  Thurlow  presented  him 
with  the  living  of  Lesbury,  Northumberland,  to  which 
the  duke  of  Northumberland  added  that  of  Long  Hough- 
ton in  the  same  county.  He  accepted  in  1787  an  invi- 
tation to  spend  some  time  at  Tangier,  and  in  1790  re- 
tamed  from  the  Mediterranean.  He  died  at  his  vicar- 
age, SepL  ir,  1811.  The  works  of  Mr.  Stockdale  were 
chiefly  poetical;  but  he  also  wrote,  Treatise  <m  Educa- 
tion (1782,  8vo)  iSermoHM  (1784, 1791, 8vo).  See  Al- 
libone,  Diet  qfBrit,  and  A  mer.  A  vUkore,  s.  ▼. ;  Chalmers, 
Biog,  Diet,  a.  v. 

Stookfeld,  JoHinnr,  a  missionary  among  the  Jews, 
was  bora  Dec  14, 1796,  at  Merbeck,  near  Mors,  in  Rhen- 
ish Pmseia.  Having  been  duly  prepared  by  his  broth- 
er, he  entered,  in  1824,  the  Hebrew  College  at  London, 
to  fit  himself  the  better  for  the  work  among  the  Jews. 
In  the  folk>wing  year  he  was  appointed  missionary  by 
the  London  Society,  and  labored  most  suooeesfnlly  in 
Holland,  Rhenish  Prussia,  Westphalia,  Bavaria,  and  oth- 
er places.  In  1886  he  was  ordained,  and  settled  first  at 
Brussels,  then  at  Cologne,  and  lastly  at  Kreuanach,  where 
for  twenty-eight  years  he  was  enabled  to  proeecute  his 
chosen  work  among  Grod's  ancient  people.  Here  he 
also  established  an  auxiliary  society  in  connection  with 
that  at  Cologne,  or  the  Rhenish  Jewish  Missionary  So- 
ciety; and,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  lively  interest  in  be- 
half of  Israel,  he  had  a  monthly  meeting  in  his  own 
house,  where  pious  Christians,  both  clergy  and  laymen, 
attended  in  numbers.  Stockfeld  died  Dec  17, 1869,  af- 
ter having  moat  diligently  labored  as  a  missionary  for 
more  than  forty-three  years.  See  (London)  Jetoisk  Jn- 
teltigence,  Feb.  1869 ;  Misnontbiait  dee  rkeinisck-westph&- 
U$ehen  Vereintjiir  Israel,  Jan.  and  Feb.  1870.     (R  P.) 

Stockflett,  Niels  J.  Chr.,  the  apostle  of  the  Lap- 
landers, was  bom  Jan.  11,  1787,  at  Frederickstad.  He 
studied  law  at  Copenhagen  in  1808,  entered  the  mil- 
itary, was  appointed  lieutenant  in  1809,  and  after  the 
battle  of  Schestadt  he  was  made  captain.  In  1828  he 
resigned  his  military  position  and  betook  himself  to 
the  study  of  theology  at  the  universities  of  Upsal  and 
Christiania.  In  182*5  he  was  ordained,  and  then  com- 
menced studying  the  language  of  the  Laplanders,  thus 
laying  the  foundation  for  a  popular  Lappish  literature. 
In  1839  he  resigned  his  ministerial  position,  and  travel- 
led through  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland.  He  died  at 
Standef3ord,  April  26, 1866.  Besides  a  Primer^  a  Gram- 
mar,  a  BibU  History,  and  Contributions  to  the  Knowledge 
of  the  Laplandish  Lasnguage,  he  translated  the  New  Test, 
for  the  Lapps,  and  thus  immortalized  hia 
name.  See  the  Regensbwyer  Conversations^ 
Lexihon,  &  v.;  Vahl,  Lappeme  op  den  lappske 
Mission  (Copenhagen,  1866) ;  Piper,  Evangel 
Kalender,  1867,  p.  218  sq.  See  Quaniam 
Ybbsiom.     (a  P.) 

Stocking,  a  covering  for  the  leg  or  foot. 
Bishopa  and  prelates  wear  official  stockings 
of  cloth  of  gold  or  purple,  which  practice  has 
been  approved  by  local  councils  both  in  Italy 
and  England. 


StOOkiiig.  DATiB,a  miokter  of  the  Methodist  £)». 
oopal  Church,  was  bora  at  Haddam,  Conn.,  Sept.  10,  lAlL 
He  received  license  to  preach  in  April,  1880,  and  in  Msw 
following  was  received  on  trial  into  the  New  York  Oo- 
ference,  and  continued  to  be  a  member  of  it  until  Ut 
death.  In  April,  1857,  he  waa  attacked  by  pknriirr, 
which  so  shattered  his  constitution  that  he  was  anabk 
longer  to  preach  or  attend  to  public  dutiesL  He  re- 
moved  to  Sing  Sing,  where  he  was  attacked  by  an  ag- 
gravated form  of  neuralgia,  from  which  death  alooe  rc- 
Ueved  him,  Dec.  1 1, 1858.  See  Minutes  o/Ammai  Om- 
ferences,  1859,  p.  149. 

Stocks  (in  the  plur.)  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  Y. 
of  the  following  Heb.  and  Gr.  words:  L  The  rssrrc, 

mahpikHh  (Jer.  xx,  2 ;  xxix,  26 ;  2  Chron.  xvi,  10),  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  rather  a  sort  ofpSory 
in  which  the  head  and  hands  were  fMtened  than  an  ia- 
strnment  for  fastening  by  the  feet;  yet,  as  the  word  b 
derived  from  "^f  BH,  to  twist,  it  may  properiy  rcpiejcat 
the  radt  fur  wrenching  apart  the  joints  of  the  entire 
person  (see  Scheid,  in  the  Diss.  lAtgd,  p.  986 ;  Bocfaart, 
Hierot,  i,  694).     It  may  perhaps  be  compared  with  the 
Greek  kv^wv,  as  described  in  the  Scholia  ad  Arnioph. 
PluL  476;  the  latter  with  the  Roman  mrms  (PlaaL 
A  sin,  iii,  2, 5  {  Capt,  v,  8, 40),  which  admitted,  however, 
of  being  converted  into  a  species  of  torture,  as  the  legs 
could  be  drawn  asunder  at  the  will  of  the  jailer  (Biacoe. 
OnAets,^,  229).   The  prophet  Jeremiah  waa  ooitifincd  ia 
an  instrament  of  this  sort  (Jer.  xx,  2),  whidi  appears  t& 
have  been  a  common  mode  of  punishment  in  his  day 
(xxix,  26;  A.  V.  **  prison?),  aa  the  priaona  contained  s 
chamber  for  the  special  purpose,  teiined  "  the  boose  of 
the  pilk>fy''  (2  Chron.  xvi,  10;  A.  Y.  *«  prisoo-bottael. 
2.  ID,  sad  (Job  xiii,  27 ;  xxxiii,  11),  which  ia  expresdy 
described  as  a  fetter  for  the  feet,  and  therefore  perhaps 
answered  to  our  stocks.   8.  D:9,  ikes  (Pror.  rii,  22),  was 
probably  a  fetter  fastened  round  the  ankle.     The  same 
word  is  used  for  an  anklet  (Isa.  iii,  18;  A.  T.  "  tinkling 
ornament").  4.  p3'^2C,  tsindk  (Jer.  xxix,  26),  ia»  aooordii]^ 

to  the  Sept.  and  Yulg.,  merely  a  prisott,  but  ia  rather  ibe 
stocks  proper,  or  some  other  confinement  of  the  limbs; 
so  Symmachus  and  the  Hebrew  interpreters  generaDr 

(comp.  the  Arab  xandk,  a  fetter,  and  the  root  p3X,  which 
seems  to  signify  to  be  strasttned).  5.  The  l^vkov^  liter- 
ally wood,  to  which  Paul  and  Silas  were  made  Ua 
(Acts  xvi,  24)  may  have  been  **  stocks"  (as  in  Luan, 
Tox,  29;  PUto,  De  Gen.  Socratis,32),  but  was  p«wbiy 
simply  a  bar  of  wood  to  which  they  were  chained  by 
the  feet.'    See  Prison. 

What  kind  of  stocks  were  used  by  the  Jews,  espedaUr 
in  the  case  of  Jeremiah  (as  above),  it  is  difficult  to  cuo- 
jecture ;  whether  they  were  encumbering  clogs  or  fetters 
that  did  not  absolutely  prevent,  but  only  embarraased  mo- 
tion, or  were  fixed  ftames  that  kept  the  prisoner  station- 
ary. Both  kinds  were  in  use  very  anciently.  The  fixed 
kinds,  properly  called  stocks,  were  of  different  ttnXM,  be> 
ing  frames  of  wood  with  holes  either  for  the  feet  only, 
or  for  the  feet,  the  hands,  and  the  neck  at  onoe.  At 
Pompeii  stocks  have  been  so  contrived  that  ten  priaan- 
ers  might  be  chained  by  the  leg,  each  leg  separately,  by 
the  sliding  of  a  bar.  Some  of  theae  forma  of  eoo&ttt- 
ment — particularly  that  which  combined,  in  aoow  soft, 
the  pillory  with  the  stocks — were  very  painful,  and  are 
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menttooed  in  the  accoants  of  the  sofferings  of  the  early 
GhriBtimii  martyn  (see  Newman,  Ctdlitta^  p.  868  sq^ 
where,  however,  the  UffMtm  of  the  Vulg.  is  confounded 
with  the  robWf  or  interior  cell).    See  Punibhmemt. 

Stockton,  Benjamin  Brearley,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  at  Hackettstown,  N.  J.,  Jan.  31, 1790. 
After  a  complete  academical  course,  he  graduated  at 
Middlebury  College,  Vl,  in  1809 ;  studied  theology  in 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Mass. ;  and  was  li- 
censed and  ordained  by  Utica  Presbytery  in  1812.  He 
labored  in  the  following  churches:  Skeneateles,  Palmyra, 
Pompey,  Camillus,  Le  Ray,  Montgomery,  Brockport, 
Genesee,  and  PhelpA,  all  in  Western  New  York.  He 
was  a  member  of  Rochester  City  Presbytery  from  its 
organization  until  1858,  when  he  removed  to  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  and  subsequently  to  Williamsburg,  L.  I., 
and  became  a  member  of  Nassau  Presbytery.  Here  he 
died,  Jan.  10, 1861.  Mr.  Stockton  "  was  a  man  of  excel- 
lent understanding,  careful  culture,  and  full  of  faith  and 
the  Holy  Ghost."*  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist,  Almanac^ 
1862,  p.  120. 

Stockton,  Joseph,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  near  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Feb.  25,  1779;  pursued 
his  classical  course  at  Canousburg,  where  he  was  subse- 
quently a  teacher;  studied  theology  prirately;  was  li- 
censed by  the  Presbytery  of  Ohio  in  June,  1799;  and 
ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  churches  of  Mead- 
ville  and  Sugar  Creek,  June  24, 1801,  where  he  contin- 
ued till  1810,  when  he  resigned.  On  leaving  Meadville 
he  became  principal  of  the  Pittsburgh  Academy,  which 
was  afterwards  merged  in  the  "  Westem  University  of 
Pennsylvania."  Here  he  preached  as  well  as  taught, 
and,  among  other  important  services  which  he  rendered, 
founded  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Allegheny.  From 
1820  to  1829  his  labors  were  equally  divided  between 
the  churches  of  Pine  Creek  and  Allegheny;  but  from 
1829  till  his  death,  Oct.  29, 1882,  he  preached  the  whole 
time  at  Pine  Creek.  Mr.  Stockton  was  the  author  of 
the  Wjistem  Spelling^ok  and  the  IVeatem  Calculator, 
See  Sprague,  Amials  of  the  Amer,  Pulpitf  iv,  243,  note, 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Stockton,  Thomas  Hawlings,  D.D.,  an  emi- 
nent  minister  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  was 
bom  at  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  June  4, 1808.  When  about 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  was  converted,  and  joined  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Philadelphia.  Soon 
after  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  was  formed  he 
united  with  it,  and  was  placed  on  a  circuit  in  1829  by 
Kev.  Nicholas  Snethen.  The  following  year  he  was  sta- 
tioned in  Baltimore,  and  in  1883  in  Georgetown ;  and 
'vras  also  elected  chaplain  to  Congress,  which  position 
he  held  for  three  successive  sessions.  He  resided  in 
Philadelphia  from  1838  to  1847,  and  built  the  church 
edifice  at  the  comer  of  Eleventh  and  Wood  Streets. 
From  1847  to  1850  he  lived  in  Cincinnati.  WhUe  re- 
siding in  that  city  he  was  elected  president  of  Biiami 
University,  but  declined.  He  resided  in  Baltimore  from 
1850  to  1856,  and  was  pastor  of  St.  John's  Methodist 
Protestant  Church.  From  1856  to  1868  he  was  pastor 
of  the  Independent  Church,  Philadelphia,  but  retained 
bis  personal  connection  with  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church.  He  was  again  chaplain  to  Congress  in  1862, 
and  died  Oct.  9, 1868.  Dr.  Stockton  was  a  man  of  great 
parity  of  life,  of  intellectiud  power,  and  was  remarkable 
for  bis  wonderful  eloquence.     He  published,  Sermons 

for  the  People  (Pittsb.  1854, 12mo) Stand  up  for  Je- 

9US,  a  Christian  Ballad  (Phila.  1858, 12mo)  .—The  Chris- 
tian Warldf  Book  and  JourmU,  and  BUfle  Times,  period- 
icals, etc     See  Si  mpson.  Cyclop,  of  Methodismf  s.  v. 

Stoddard,  David  Tappan,  a  Congregational 
iniiiister  and  missionary,  was  bom  at  Northampton, 
Mass.,  Dec.  2,  1818.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  had  made 
considerable  progress  in  Latin  and  Greek.  He  was  sent 
to  the  Round  Hill  Academy,  Mass.  He  was  early  the 
subject  of  converting  grace,  and  joined  the  Church,  on 
the  profeaaion  of  his  faith,  after  he  had  entered  college. 


He  first  commenced  the  college  course  at  Williams,  and 
completed  it  at  Yale,  and  took  high  rank  as  a  scholar, 
especially  in  the  physical  sciences.  He  declined  an  in- 
vitation to  go  on  an  exploring  expedidon  under  com- 
mand of  Wilkes,  because  he  considered  himself  conse- 
crated to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  He  graduated  with 
honor  in  1888,  and  entered  immediately  on  the  office  of 
tutor  in  Marshall  College,  Pa.  While  there  he  was  of- 
fered a  professorship  in  Marietta  College,  O. ;  but  he  de- 
clined it,  and  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  An- 
dover.  Before  he  had  completed  his  course  he  was  ap- 
pointed tutor  in  Yale  College,  and  he  returned  to  his 
alma  mater.  In  1841  a  revival  occurred  in  the  college, 
in  which  he  took  a  lively  interest  and  an  active  part. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Congregational  Asso- 
ciation of  Massachusetts,  and  commenced  preaching; 
but  was  soon  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  enter  upon  a  missionary  life,  and  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  American 
Board  he  was  accepted  and  appointed  to  the  Nestorian 
mission,  Dec  15, 1842.  In  1843  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stoddard 
embarked  for  Smyrna,  where  they  arrived  in  due  time. 
Before  taking  the  overland  journey  to  Urumiyah,  he 
visited  severi^  missionary  stations  in  Turkey.  Having 
obtained  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  Turkish  lan- 
guage, when  he  arrived  at  his  destination  he  commenced 
with  vigor  the  study  of  the  Syriac,  not  only  that  he 
might  preach,  but  also  that  he  might  assist  Dr.  Perkins 
in  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  modem  Syriac. 
He  made  such  remarkable  progress  that  in  five  months' 
time  he  was  able  to  instruct  a  class  of  Nestorian  youths, 
and  the  male  seminary  was  reorganized  and  committed 
to  his  care;  it  was  opened  with  high  promise  in  1844. 
At  that  time,  the  death  of  Dr.  Grant  among  the  moun- 
tain Nestorians  was  a  great  affliction,  and  fell  with  griev- 
ous weight  upon  the  mission.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
opposition  of  the  patriarch,  combined  with  that  of  the 
Jesuits,  circumscribed  their  labors.  A  revival  occurred 
in  1846,  of  which  Mr.  Stoddard  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count to  the  Board.  In  1847  the  cholera  raged  fearfully 
in  Urumiyah,  and  many  fell  victims  to  the  dreadful 
scourge.  Mr.  Stoddard's  health  being  undermined,  it 
was  thought  advisable,  though  contrary  to  his  inclina- 
tion, that  he  should  go  to  Erzemm.  The  journey  failed 
to  restore  his  health,  and  he  returned  an  invalid.  The 
tidings  of  the  death  of  Prof.  Solomon  Stoddard  had  a 
depressing  effect;  and  this  was  followed,  not  long  af>er, 
by  the  death  of  his  beloved  wife  at  Trebizond,  in  1848. 
With  the  consent  of  the  Board,  he  brought  his  orphan 
children  to  America,  intending  to  return  as  soon  as  they 
were  provided  for.  He  devoted  his  time  to  travelling 
through  the  country  and  presenting  the  claims  of  the 
great  mission  work.  His  labors  were  almost  as  incessant 
as  they  were  arduous,  frequently  including  addresses  of 
two  hours  each  at  the  missionary  meetings.  At  length 
the  time  arrived  for  his  departure,  and  he  sailed  from 
Boston  in  March,  1851.  His  retum  to  Urumiyah  was 
hailed  with  a  universal  welcome.  Soon  after  his  return, 
he  began  to  instruct  his  older  pupils  in  theology,  in  or- 
der to  prepare  them  for  preaching  to  their  countrymen. 
In  addition  to  his  other  work,  he  prepared  a  Grammar  of 
Modem  Syriac^  which  was  published  in  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Oriental  Society  in  1855.  Having  taken 
his  telescope  with  him,  he  pursued  the  study  of  astron- 
omy, and  furabhed  sir  John  Herschel  his  observations 
of  the  zodiacal  light,  which  was  courteously  acknowl- 
edged. He  also  prepared  an  extended  notice  of  the 
meteorology  of  Ummiyah,  which  was  published  in  Silli- 
man's  JoumaL  His  theological  lectures,  embracing  a 
full  course  of  doctrinal  theology,  were  delivered  in  Syri- 
ac After  his  retum  from  a  journey  to  Tabriz,  in  be- 
half of  the  mission,  Dec  22, 1857,  he  was  attacked  with 
typhus  fever,  and  died  Jan.  22, 1857.     (W.  P.  S.) 

Stoddard,  Ira  Childs,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Brattleborough,  Yt.,  Jan.  25, 1792.  In  1817  he 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Baptist  Church  of  Guild- 
ford.   He  was  not  ordained  until  1827,  when,  on  Sept. 
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28  of  that  year,  he  became  the  pastor  of  the  Church  in 
Edeo,  Erie  (X,  N.  T^  where  he  remained  eleven  years, 
his  ministry  being  greatly  blessed.  In  1886  he  removed 
to  Busti,  Chautauqua  Cow,  N.  T.,  where  he  was  a  pastor 
four  years,  and  then  removed  to  Greenfield.  For  some 
time  he  labored  for  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  and  had  brief  pastorates  in  several  places  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  He  died  in  Busti  Jan.  12, 
1878.  See  New  York Exammercmd  Chromde,  (J.CS.) 

Stoddard,  John  H,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Brookfield,  Worcester  Ca, 
Mass.,  March  10, 1801.  He  removed,  when  five  years  of 
age,  to  Pinckney,  N.  Y.,  was  converted  in  1829,  and  re- 
ceived license  to  preach  Jan.  9, 1882.  He  was  employed 
by  the  presiding  elder  from  August  of  that  year  until 
1886,  when  he  was  received  on  trial  into  the  Black  River 
Conference.  In  1843  he  was,  because  of  ill-health,  made 
supernumerary,  and  held  that  relation  until  his  death, 
at  Morristown,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  12,  1861. 
See  Minutes  of  Aimual  Cot^ertnoe$,  1861,  p.  102. 

Stoddard,  £k>lomoii,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  in  Btiston,  Mass.,  in  1648,  and  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1662.  He  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed a  fellow.  His  health  being  impaired,  be  went 
to  Barbadoes  as  chaplain  to  governor  Serle,  and  preached 
to  the  Dissenters  on  that  island  near  two  years.  After 
his  return,  he  began  to  preach  at  Northampton  in  1669, 
received  a  call  to  become  their  minister  Blarch  4,  1670, 
and  was  constituted  such  SepL  1 1,  1672.  He  continued 
in  that  place  till  bis  death,  Feb.  11, 1729.  His  colleague, 
Mr.  Edwards,  succeeded  him.  Mr.  Studdard  was  a  learned 
roan,  well  versed  in  religious  controversies,  and  himself 
an  acute  disputanL  He  engaged  in  a  controversy  with 
Increase  Mather  respecting  the  Lord's  supper,  unfortu- 
nately maintaining  that  the  sacrament  was  a  converting 
ordinance,  and  that  all  baptized  persons  not  scandalous 
in  life  may  lawfully  approach  the  table,  though  they 
know  themselves  to  be  unconverted  or  destitute  of  tme 
religion.  As  a  preacher  his  discourses  were  plain,  ex- 
perimental, searching,  and  argumentative.  He  was 
blessed  with  great  success.  He  used  to  say  that  he  had 
five  harvests;  and  in  these  revivals  there  was  a  general 
cry,  '*  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?"  He  was  so  diligent 
in  bis  studies  that  he  left  a  considerable  number  of  writ- 
ten sermons  which  he  had  never  preached.  From  1667 
to  1674  he  held  the  office  of  librarian  to  Cambridge  (be- 
ing the  first  who  ever  held  it).  He  published,  besides 
several  sermons,  The  Doctrine  of  Instifuted  Ckvrchee 
(London,  1700,  4to)  .  —  A  Guide  to  Christ,  or  the  Way 
of  Directing  Souls  in  the  Way  to  Conversion  (1714),  com- 
piled for  young  ministers: — A  Treatise  concerning  Con- 
version :  —  The  Way  to  Know  Sincerity  and  Hypocrisy 
(1719):— Answer  to  Cases  of  Conscience  (1722) :—  Whether 
God  is  not  Angry  with  the  Country  fur  Doing  so  Little 
towards  the  Conversion  of  the  Indians  (1723) :— Safety  of 
Appearing  at  the  Judgment  in  the  Righteousness  of  Christ, 
This  last  work  was  republished  at  Edinburgh  (I792,8vo). 
See  Biblioth,  Sacra,  July,  1853;  Meth,  Quar,  Rev,  Jan. 
1859;  NeW'Englander,  Nov.  1858;  North  Amer,  Rev, 
Jan.  1859. 

Stoic  Philosophy,  the  body  of  doctrine  held  and 
taught  by  the  Stoics,  or  followers  of  Zeno.  It  was  an 
ofTtfboot  from  the  school  of  Socrates,  but  the  plant  was 
very  unlike  the  other  shoots  from  the  same  root.  It 
was  thoroughly  Sjmcretistic;  and  its  separate  doctrines, 
often  much  disguised  and  strangely  distorted,  may  be 
readily  traced  to  earlier  systems.  The  philosophy  was 
like  Corinthian  brass,  the  result  of  the  fusion  of  many 
dissimilar  materials,  and  unlike  l^1y  that  entered  into 
its  composition.  The  chiefs  and  advocates  of  the  creed 
boasted  of  iu  marvellous  symmetry  and  perfect  organi- 
zation. They  lauded  the  "  admirabilis  compoeitio  disci- 
plinae  incredibilisque  reram  ordo.  Quie,  per  deoe  im- 
mortalesl  nonne  miraris?  Quid  enim  aut  in  natum, 
qua  nihil  est  aptius,  nihil  descriptius,  aut  in  operibus 
mana  factb  tarn  compositum  tamque  compactura  et 


ooagmentatam  inveniri  potest?    Qnd  poatcriM  priori 
non  convenit?     Quid  seqttitar  qood  oca  feapaiirifi 
superiori  ?    Quid  non  sic  idiud  ex  alio  neecitor,  ot  neo, 
si  unam  Utteram  OBOveris.  labent  omnta?     Nee  tamca 
quidquam  est,  quod  moveri  poasit"  (Cioero,  De  Fim,  m, 
22,  74).     There  is  some  apparent  jostxficatioo  for  tim 
confident  glorification.    The  **  loddus  ordo*  is  mairifrwt 
in  the  Stoic  system,  but  it  is  superficial  and  factiiioaa 
There  is  an  artificial  symmetry  and  an  ingenioaa  eoap> 
tation  of  parts  which  were  never  meant  for  each  other. 
The  snsooth  and  winning  exterior  is  deceptive.    Like 
the  **  whited  sepulchre,**  it  is  *'  filled  with  dead  ibcb  i 
bones.**     The  Stoic  pbiloaophy  was  full  of  extrava- 
gances, incoherences,  and  ONitradictinna,  which  wese 
softened  down  or  reconciled  only  by  violent  interpreta- 
tions, and  the  constant  exercise  of  dialectical  lei^eide- 
main.    Its  opponents  exposed  its  innurocfmUe  petit  and 
grand  larcenies.     More  diKpassinoate  jwlgea,  like  Fla- 
tarch,  wrote  treatises  to  exhibit  its  internal  diauepaucea, 
It  was  with  good  reason  charged  with  gross  abaordities, 
and  was  c^isured  as  a  notable  justification  of  the 
Oviev  ioTi  tAv  KoXovfikv^v  ^tXo<r6fwv  d^ 
pov  (Athen.  Deipm,  xiii,  98).    Neverthdeaa,  the  phifeao- 
phy  of  the  Stoics  is  sufficiently  distinct  and  chazaeter- 
istic  to  merit  the  eminent  and  enduring  asoendency 
which  it  enjoyed  as  one  of  the  great  Hellenic  acbools, 
and  to  invite  definite  appreciation  as  a  philoaophK  cree<L 
i'hiloflophy,  according  to  the  Stoics,  waa  the  ait  and 
practice  of  virtue  ('*  Philosophia  studiam  rirtatis  est, 
sed  per  ipsam  virtutem"  [Seneca.  EpisL  xiv,  ],  Sj).     It 
was  studied  that  it  might  be  practiced ;  it  waa  practiced 
that  it  might  be  learned ;  it  was  the  theoty  and  role  of 
a  wise  and  virtuous  life.    The  essentially  ethical  cfaar^ 
acter  and  the  practical  tendency  of  the  philoeophy  wcfe 
manifested  from  the  outset.     Aristo  of  Chios  r^^arded 
nothing  but  morals  as  belonging  to  the  domain  of  phi- 
losophy, and  ethics  always  Constituted  its  main  and  de- 
terminant part.    Morality  was  its  aim,  its  **  ratio  iwui- 
di;'*  all  the  rest  was  its  ^ampla"  or  "carta  supeDex,* 
its  garniture  or  its  scaffolding.     For  this  everything 
was  devised;  to  this  everything  converged ;  and  to  this 
all  other  things  were  fitted.     Incongruities  were  blink- 
ed, were  disregarded,  were  masked,  c»r  were  wetooaaed 
if  they  aided,  or  did  not  obstruct,  the  attainment  of  the 
main  object.    Extravagances  and  paradoxes  were  oo«^ 
dially  entertained  if  they  conduced  to  the  main  parpoae. 
Some  of  the  Stoic  chiefs  narrowed  the  range  of  spccola- 
tion  to  this  single  object ;  others,  and  notably  Zeno  hii 
self,  Chrysippus,  and  Posidonius,  embraced  in  their  i 
ings  the  whole  domain  of  knowledge;  but  always  in 
subordination  to  the  pursuit  of  virtue  and  the  wbdom 
**  whereunto  all  other  things  shall  be  added.**     Philoai^ 
phy,  according  to  the  Stoics,  should  be — 1.  Practical;  2. 
In  oonformitv  with  reason ;  8.  In  confomaitv  with  nat- 
ure.     The  *^  jus  et  norma  natune**  ran  through  aU  the 
ramifications  of  Stoic  doctrine.     To  be  practical,  philoa* 
ophy  must  be  rational;  to  be  rational,  it  roust  be  in  per- 
fect consonance  with  the  constitution  of  man  and  with 
the  process  of  the  universe.     The  act  of  virtoe  most 
therefore  rest  on  the  knowledge  of  reaaon  and  of  natnrcL 
This  was  as  strenuously  insisted  upon  by  Zeno  and  all 
his  disciples  as  by  Cariyle,  though  in  far  other  guise. 

In  agreement  with  these  views,  and  also  with  those 
of  previous  philosophers,  philosophy  was  divided  by  the 
Stoics  into  three  parts:  Physics,  Ethics, and  Logic;  or, 
by  Cleanthes,  into  six :  Logic,  Rhetoric ;  Ethics,  Poli- 
tics ;  Physics  and  Theolc^^.  I1ie  latter  scheme  is  only  a 
binary  subdivision  of  the  original  tripartite  distribotioa. 
The  order  of  the  parts  was  variously  determined  by  dif> 
ferent  Stoic  teachers.  Logic  came  first  with  aoaie. 
phyMcs  with  others;  but  logic  and  phjrncs  were  aUce 
consrituted  mainly,  if  not  solely,  for  the  sake  of  ethics, 
in  order  to  determine  the  character  and  the  duties  of 
the  virtuous  man.  One  order  or  another  will  be  pre- 
ferred, according  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  the 
whole  system  is  regarded.  If  it  is  desirable  to  trace  the 
genesis  and  the  organic  relations  of  the  doctrine,  ethica 
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•boold  take  precedence,  as  in  the  tbiid  book  of  Cicero's 
tractate  De  Fmilms  Banorum  et  Mahrum,  where  ethics 
occupy  nearly  the  whole  book,  only  two  chapters  out  of 
the  tweuty-two  being  conceded  to  dialectics  and  phys- 
ics. This  order  of  exposition  would  be  tedious  and  in- 
convenient on  the  present  occasion,  as  the  other  parts  of 
the  speculation  would  have  to  be  broken  up  and  dis- 
membered, in  order  to  show  their  connection  with  the 
moral  tenets.  If  it  is  proposed  to  establish  the  authori- 
ty and  obligation  of  the  Stoic  rule  on  the  basis  of  per- 
vadmg  law,  physics,  as  including  the  constitution  of  the 
universe,  and  theology  should  come  first.  This  sequence 
is  unfavorable  to  a  condensed  presentatimi  of  the  philos- 
ophy, and  throws  logic  out  of  connection  with  the  other 
parte.  Hence  the  most  convenient  order  is  to  treat  first 
of  k^c,  next  of  physics,  and  lastly  of  ethics.  The 
means  uf  ascertaining  and  securing  truth  are  thus  first 
considered ;  then  the  order  and  constitution  of  universal 
nature,  by  which  the  duties  of  man  are  determined  and 
his  actions  controlled;  and,  finally,  the  obligations  im- 
posed upon  man  by  the  laws  of  reason  and  the  laws  of 
existence. 

L  Logic — The  Stoic  k)gic  consisted  of  three  divi- 
sions :  RhetoriCf  or  continuous  exposition ;  Dialectics,  or 
discontinuous  speech,  specially  alimentation,  **  inter 
respondentem  et  interrogantem  discissa"  (Seneca,  Epist, 
xiv,  1, 17) ;  and,  thinlly,  the  Criterion,  or  test  of  truth. 
l*he  Criterion  was  not  one  of  the  original  divisions. 

1.  Our  information  in  regard  to  the  Stoic  rhetoric  is 
limited,  broken,  and  unsatisfactory.  Rhetoric,  in  the 
Stoic  plan,  included  topics  which  would  now  be  consid- 
ered foreign  to  the  art,  and  would  be  relegated  to  gram- 
mar. It  excluded  others  which  would  seem  to  be  es- 
sential memb^v  of  this  branch  of  discipline.  To  this 
head,  apparently,  belonged  the  fantastic  etymologies 
which  were  so  diligently  and  erroneously  cultivated  by 
the  school 

2.  Dialectict  embraced  expression  and  the  means  of 
expression— thoughts  and  words.  It  therefore  appro- 
priated much  which  should  be  conceded  to  rhetoric ;  it 
gave  great  attention  to  the  nature  and  contents  of  sen- 
tences, and  thus  advanced  grammatical  inquiry  and 
gramnuitical  precision.  So  far  as  reasoning  was  con- 
cerned, it  borrowed  the  logic  of  Aristotle  and  amplified 
it,  without  adding  anything  to  it  of  substantial  value. 
Like  Sir  William  Hamilton,  it  introduced  needless  refine- 
ments and  interminable  subtleties.  The  Stoics  gave 
their  approval  exclusively  to  the  hypothetical  syllo- 
gism; habitually  practiced  ratiocination  by  captious 
questions  and  evasive  answers;  elaborated  the  doctrine 
of  fallacies,  and  were  frequently  entangled  in  their  own 
toils;  invented  manifold  and  bewildering  distinctions, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  schoolmen;  and,  like 
them,  exercised  themselves  in  continual  disputation. 
Hence  they  were  reproached  with  wire-drawn  and  bri- 
ery argumentation :  **  subtile  vel  spinosum  potius  disse- 
rendi  genus^  (Cicero,  De  Fin.  iii,  1,8).  They  thus  mer- 
ited the  denunciation  and  the  ridicule  both  of  enemies 
aod  friends. 

8.  The  Stoic  doctrine  on  the  Criterion  is  a  notable  part 
of  the  general  theory,  and  is  closely  associated  with  the 
whole  svstem.  It  is  the  basis  on  which  the  theorv 
rests,  and  by  which  its  validity  is  upheld.  It  cannot 
be  examined  here  in  its  development  and  details.  The 
Stoic  philosophers  were  harassed,  as  other  philosopbers 
hare  been,  with  the  fundamental  necessity  of  establish- 
ing some  ground  of  assurance  for  truth — a  vov  ffrti  for 
reason  to  work  on.  They  approximated  to  Locke  in 
regarding  all  knowledge  as  dedodble  from  perceptions 
and  conceptions,  which  are  anal<^us  to,  but  not  identi- 
cal with,  the  sensation  and  reflection  of  the  English  phi- 
loaopher.  They  agreed  with  Des  Cartes  in  mistaking 
poeitiveness  of  conviction  for  certitude  of  truth.  They 
attached  much  weight  to  common  notions — Koivai  iv- 
voiat — ^which  are  not  innate  ideas,  but  impressions  and 
judgments  in  which  all  men  intuitively  agree.  The 
reception  of  impressions  and  the  formation  of  oonoep- 


tions  were  purely  material  and  mechanical  prncessea 
The  former  were  at  first  represented  as  produced  by  the 
actual  imposition  of  a  stamp,  or  die,  upon  the  sensorium. 
Chrysippus  recognised  that  this  view  was  untenable,  as 
each  successive  impression  would  thus  blur  or  blot  out 
its  precursors,  and  memory  would  be  rendered  inconceiv- 
able. He  substituted  the  rational  alteration  of  the  per^ 
cipient  substance  for  mere  press-work — <iXXoiaMrcc  for 
Totnoffic — with  less  lucidity  than  Herbert  Spencer  and 
other  cerebrologists  have  done.  No  reality  was  attach- 
ed to  thought  as  an  intellectual  force,  nor  to  thought  as 
an  intellectual  product ;  it  was  but  the  shadow,  or  pho- 
tograph, or  physical  reeult  of  the  phenomena  of  nature. 
The  Stoics  were  Nominalists  after  the  order  of  the  Cyn- 
ics ;  being  here,  as  in  so  many  other  respects,  p<ene  Cy- 
nici  (Cicero,  De  Off.  iii,  S),  A  perception  was  simply  a 
fantasy,  an  appearance,  a  mental  alteration.  But  a 
fantasy  was  distinguished  from  a  phantatm,  or  appari- 
tion, which  was  a  mental  delusion.  A  true  perception 
was  apprehended  by  the  apprehension  of  the  apprehen- 
sive faculty — ^vraffia  KaraXtj'irTucri :  **  opium  facit 
dormire,  quia  virtus  est  dormitiva.**  This  position  is  a 
partial  or  qualified  anticipation  of  Des  Cartes.  The  in- 
validity and  thefallibility  of  the  KaraXtiwrun^  ^avraoia 
are  pleasantly  illustrated  by  an  anecdote  told  of  Sph»- 
rus  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  in  Alexandria  (Athencus, 
D^pn,  viii,  4).  A  joke,  it  is  true,  is  not  an  aigument. 
It  followed  from  the  doctrine  of  perception  that  common 
notions  and  assiu^d  convictions  were  neoessarilv  true : 
"  All  that  exists  takes  value  from  opinion."  Much  of 
the  ethical  paradox  of  the  Stoics  proceeds  from  this  false 
point  of  departure.  It  was  a  very  rude  and  unsafe  cri- 
terion of  knowledge,  and  sanctioned  the  acceptance  of 
whatever  might  be  confidently  believed  and  audacious- 
ly asserted.  A  justification  of  it  from  the  Stoic  point 
of  view  may  be  found  in  the  Stoic  physics.  If  the  in- 
dividual reason  is  only  an  effluence  from  the  universal 
reason ;  if  all  things,  and  therefore  all  impressions,  are 
necessarily  determined  by  unerring  law,  the  fantasy 
which  is  obscured  by  no  doubt  or  indistinctness  muut 
be  in  accord  with  the  universal  reason,  and  must,  conse- 
quently, be  true.  This  is  Spinosism,  or  strangely  re- 
sembles it.  To  aid  in  the  analysis  of  perceptions  and 
thought,  the  Stoics  devised  a  system  of  Categories,  di- 
verse in  principle  as  in  designation  fVom  the  Categories 
of  Aristotle,  but  consonant  with  their  physics  and  meta- 
physics, which  were,  indeed,  the  same.  Their  highest 
conception  was  Being,  for  which  was  afterwards  substi- 
tuted Something  or  Anything.  Under  this,  in  regular 
gradation,  were  arranged— 1.  Substance;  2.  Property; 
3.  Variety ;  4.  Variety  of  Relation.  The  deviation  from 
Aristotle  proceeded  from  the  necessities  of  the  Stoic 
physics,  which,  like  Spinoza,  recognised  only  one  sub- 
stance, only  one  real  being  or  entity;  but,  unlike  Spi- 
noza, made  that  one  substance  matter.  We  are  thus  in- 
troduced to  the  Stoic  physics, 

II.  Physics, — like  other  ancient  philosophers,  but 
with  greater  propriety,  the  Stoics  included  theology  in 
the  philosophy  of  nature.  They  usually  divided  this 
branch  of  speculation  into  three  heads:  Concerning  the 
Universe;  Concerning  fUements;  Concerning  Causes. 
They  assumed  two  principles,  as  Plato  had  done :  <if>xdc 
t;Xi;v  Kai  6€ov,  itq  IlXnr*^  (Aristodes.  ap.  Euseb.  Pr, 
Ev,  XV,  14) ;  but  in  a  very  different  sense.  With  Plato 
these  principles  had  been  distinct  in  character  and  es- 
sence, and  inherently  antagonistic;  with  Zeno  they 
were  confounded,  coalesoent,  and  virtually  identical. 
Thus  rigid  materialism  supplanted  Platonic  idealism, 
and  the  universe  was  filled  with  animated  material  en- 
titles,  and  with  their  constant  transformations.  The 
tendency  of  modem  science  seems  to  be  in  the  direction 
of  similar  delusive  hypotheses.  From  Heraclitus,  from 
whom  Zeno  borrowed  so  lai^ly,  he  borrowed  also  the 
dogma  of  the  eternity  and  imperishability  of  matter; 
and  also  the  four  elements  generated  by  the  separation 
and  differentiation  of  unqualified  substance  (dwococ  i^Xi;), 
and  admitting  indefinite  combinations  and  transmuta- 
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tiona.  The  elements  tbemselret  and  all  retuUtng  prod- 
ucts were  enveloped  and  interpenetrated  by  a  subtile, 
elastic  current  of  tiery  ether,  which  blended  with  them 
throughout  all  their  changes  and  determined  their  char- 
acter and  actions.  This  ether  was  the  determining 
cause,  the  efficient  force,  in  everything.  All  things  were 
moulded,  guided,  governed,  by  its  impregnating  and  sus- 
taining flame;  everything  was  informed  and  animated 
by  iL  Stars,  planets,  sun,  moon,  earth,  comets — as  all 
other  things — were  vitalized  by  it;  and  through  all 
things  moved  the  anima  mundi,  the  soul  of  the  universe. 

"Namqae  canam  taclta  natnram  mente  pollentem; 
lufasamqne  deam  ccil<»,  terrisqne,  fretoqoe, 
Ingeuteni  nquall  moderaotem  fodere  molem, 
Bt  rationis  Azi  motn :  cnm  splrliiis  nnns 
Per  cnuctas  habltet  partes,  atqoe  irrlgct  orbem, 
Omnia  pervoUtans,  corpusqoe  an  i  male  fli^rel" 

(lianil.  A»tron,  U,  40-60). 

The  Stoics  differed  among  themselves  in  regard  to  the 
location  of  th  is  all-pervading  fire  (irvp  rc^vueov).  Some 
placed  it  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  Cleanthes  in  the 
sun,  but  most  assigned  it  to  the  highest  atmosphere,  or 
**  extra  flam  man tia  moenia  mundi."  Dr.  Carpenter,  as 
president  of  the  British  Association,  at  the  Brighton 
meeting,  declared  unphilosophical  the  representation  o( 
the  forces  of  nature  as  self-sustaining  and  self-operative. 
The  inconsistency  was  unfelt  or  disregarded  by  the  Sto- 
ics, as  it  has  been  by  recent  materialists.  Their  whole 
univerM  and  all  its  members  were  framed  out  of  undi- 
gested and  indiscriminate  matter  by  the  motion  of  the 
ethereal  fire  which  was  distributed  through  all  things. 
The  light  and  life  of  the  stars  were  supposed  to  be  fed 
from  the  vapors  and  exhalations  rising  from  the  earth. 
These  must  be  consumed  in  the  long  lapse  of  countless 
years.  The  universe  would  in  turn  become  desiccated, 
and  be  consumed  by  the  fiery  currents  within  it  and 
around  it.  A  general  conflagration  will  therefore  wind 
up  the  varied  drama  of  creation,  when  *'  the  heavens 
shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements 
shall  melt  with  fervent  heat;  the  earth,  also,  and  the 
works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burned  up.**  This  total 
combustion  shall  be  followed  by  the  gradnal  renewal  of 
all  things.  The  process  of  evolution  will  recommence; 
there  shall  be  "  a  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth.**  A 
complete  anacatastasis  shall  occur,  to  be  succeeded  by 
another  total  incandescence.  This  destruction  of  the 
world  by  flre  was  derived  from  Heraditus.  Other  Sto- 
ics added  to  it,  or  substituted  for  it,  destruction  by  flood. 
There  were  Neptuniaus  and  Vulcanians  in  the  sect. 
Some  of  the  fraternity  rejected  the  hypothesis  altogeth- 
er. It  will  be  observed  in  what  a  remarkable  mannor 
the  Stoics  preceded  Helmholtz  and  his  acolytes  in  the 
theory  of  the  spontaneous  consumption  of  the  worlds  by 
fire,  and  their  reproduction  by  cooling,  coalescence,  divi- 
sion, and  reoom  position  of  parts. 

Although  a  nominal  distinction  is  always  made  by 
Zeno  and  his  followers  between  matter  and  Grod,  and 
is  specially  insisted  on  by  Boethus,  who  does  not  admit 
the  world  to  be  a  huge  animal,  yet,  as  God  is  material 
— only  "a  finer  air" — as  be  is  the  creative  and  fiery 
ether  which  fashions,  regulates,  and  dwells  in  all,  it  is 
impossible  to  establish  any  real  division  between  the 
Divinity  and  the  material  universe.  It  is  not  merely, 
as  Antonine  says,  that  ^  all  things  are  from  Jove,  in 
Jove,  and  converge  to  Jove,"  but  all  things  are  Jove, 
and  Jove  is  all  things.  The  Stoic  identification  of  God 
with  the  universe  was  manifest  to  the  ancients: 

"Ac  rolhi  tam  prarans  rntio  non  nlla  videtur 
Qua  pateat  mundiim  divinn  iiainiue  vertl 
Atque  ipsum  ease  Deam"  (MauiL  Aatron.  1, 49(M9S). 

The  fierv  ether  constituted  the  Divinitv  of  Heraclitus 
before  being  adopted  as  the  God  and  soul  of  the  uni- 
verse by  Zeno.  Throughout  the  whole  range  of  being, 
in  its  highest  and  in  its  lowest  spheres,  there  is  an  in- 
conceivable mixture  of  the  divine  and  the  material — 
Kpamc  ^i  oXiov — but  the  divine  itself  is  only  maUet 
sublimated.  This  supreme  God  is  no  independent  or 
autonomous  ruler.     He  is  all-Mrise  not  of  his  own  wi»-> 


dom ;  almighty  fnm  no  power  of  fats  own.  He 
like  Spinoza*s  God,  not  of  his  own  will,  bat  frsn  tiis 
necessity  of  his  nature;  and  m  obedient  to  the  law 
which  he  seems  to  impose,  for  that  law  ia  only  the  pnt- 
ess  of  his  inevitable  developments  (Seneca,  DiaL  1,^9^ 
This  Divinity  is  more  shadowy  than  the  No 
Grand  Etre  SMprime  of  Comte,  Uiotigh  infinkeiy 
expansive.  He  is  simply  the  chain  at  unalterable  se- 
quences in  the  proeession  of  phenomena :  ^  inevocabflis 
humana  paritcr  ac  divina  cnrsus  vehit**  (Seoeca,  AmL). 
An  absolute  fatalism  evidently  resulta  fhxn  tbb  ooo- 
ception  of  the  Divinity — a  fatalism  not  of  aouons  pre- 
determined, but  of  eventualities  neoesHitated.  It  b  &- 
talism  a  posteriori^  or  an  inverted  fatality.  Aa  all  pos- 
sibilities are  involved  in  the  being  of  God,  as  Uiey  oeev 
in  necessary  order,  and  are  simultaneously  contained  m 
the  totality  of  his  essence,  their  complexioo  and 
festation  are  foreknown  to  the  Divinity,  which, 
this  aspect,  is  named  Providence.  The  Stoic  doctraie 
here  marches  closely  by  the  side  of  Spiaoziaoi.  It  is 
somewhat  strange  that  we  should  owe  the  tenn  <*  Pkot- 
idence"  to  Stoic  invration.  From  the  conceptaooa  jost 
explained  proceeds  the  Stoic  fate— 4^  tifiopfuani — ^whieh 
envelops  all  issues  in  its  toils,  and  deteiiminea  the  eod 
from  the  beginning.  It  follows,  as  with  Heradhos, 
that  law  is  universal  and  all-contTolUng,  and  that  notb* 
ing  can  elude  it  or  bend  iL  Kesistance  and  anbniiisina 
are  alike  ineffectual  to  break,  to  change,  to  retard,  or  ts 
advance  it 

"The  Anthor  of  the  worid*s  great  plan 
The  same  result  will  draw 
From  human  life,  however  man 
Ma  J  keep  or  break  bis  law." 

The  Divini^  is  dispersed,  rather  than  divided,  amoag 
many  secondary  gods — "ignobilis  deomm  turba*^ — bmt 
still  retains  the  totality  of  its  own  easence.  It  b  the 
same  God  always  under  many  names :  Zcfc  iraXwiun 
fioci  in  the  fTynm  of  Cleanthes;  "Jehovah,  Jove,  or 
Lord,"  in  the  tinkling  superficiality  of  Pope.  Thia  is 
regarded  as  due  to  accommodation  to  the  oontemp«m- 
neous  polytheism.  Yet  it  b  assuredly  a  nataral  dend- 
opment  of  the  general  scheme.  The  Divinity  b  in  aM 
things,  and  everything  b  divine;  but  it  dweUs  with 
greater  fulness  and  evidence  in  some  of  its  inoorpota- 
tions  than  in  others.  Where  its  presence  is  an^ilcaK 
its  manifestarion  may  be  most  fitly  recognised.  Tte 
stars  have  their  indwelling  and  presiding  deitba,  as 
with  Plato  and  others  of  the  older  philoeopbera.  As 
eveiything  b  necessitated,  **  the  stars  in  their  coorses" 
are  subject  to  law.  And  as  all  the  concomitants  of 
change  are  concurrently  under  the  law,  and  are  linked 
to  each  other  by  the  bonds  of  the  bw,  astrology  (''oon- 
scia  fati  sidera**)  and  all  forms  of  divination  are  worthy 
of  credit.  Such  indications  as  they  aflbrd  are  compae- 
hended  and  interpreted  either  by  natural  intaitkHi, 
through  a  larger  participation  in  the  universal 
and  a  dim  sympathy  with  its  pulsations,  or  by 
tion  of  coincidences  and  acquired  skiU.  It  u 
the  declaration  of  Nostradamus  in  respect  to  bb  own 
pretensions.  The  descent  of  the  divine  b  not,  how- 
ever, restricted  to  secondary  gods  and  to  their  starry 
thrones.  It  attends  the  life  of  the  whole  in  all  its  mem- 
bers and  in  all  its  motions,  and  it  accompanies  the  pro^ 
resB  of  the  universal  reason  throughout  all  its  isfinke 
wanderings.  Han  b  himself  divine.  Hb  aool  b  a 
'*  vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame" — **particub  f^4fwtb 
aurai."  It  b  a  spherical  flame  proceeding  from  tfae 
fiery  ethereal  sphere.  In  every  one  dwdb  a  geoiu^ 
angel,  or  d»mon ;  in  every  good  man,  a  god.  **  Bonos 
vir  sine  deo  nemo  est"  (Seneca,  £p.  xli,  2).  With  aU 
these  gradations,  the  unity  of  the  Deity  and  the  mncy 
of  the  universe  remain  unimpaired.  There  b  only  oae 
existence,  the  *'  causa  causarum,  causa  univovalia,  ant- 
ma  mundi,  mundus" — heat,  which  was  not  mer^  *^a 
mode  of  motion,"  but  the  cause,  the  spring,  tbe  sub- 
stance, of  all  motion  and  of  all  change  (Cicero,  JM  Aol 
Deor,  ii,  9, 24).    The  soul  and  the  life  of  man,  two  po- 
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teneies  united  in  one  force,  aie  tbenuelves  materiaL 
It  is  a  "* fiery  particle:" 

"Ignens  est  oIHs  vigor  et  ccBlestis  orlgo.** 

It  is  an  efflux  of  the  divine  ether,  as  its  reason  is  the 
procedure  of  the  universal  reason.  It  goes  through  its 
career,  accompanying  and  animating  the  other  matter 
with  which  it  is  conjoined.  When  ito  native  ardor  is 
chilled  by  time  or  consumed  by  action  or  subdued  by 
circumstances,  its  corporeal  alloy  becomes  decomposed, 
and  it  is  cxhided  into  the  circumambient  air.  Its  sub- 
sequent fortune  was  variously  conceived  by  different 
teachers  of  the  school.  Some  maintained  its  immor- 
tality; others  denied  it  (Cicero,  Tusc.  Disp,  i,  31,  77). 
Some  held  iliat  its  absorption  into  the  general  body  of 
the  Divinity  was  immediate  and  universaL  Others  be- 
lieved that  such  immediate  return  to  its  source  was 
limited  to  the  souls  of  the  perfect,  and  that  other  souls 
passed  through  an  elevated  purgatory  and  were  "  puri- 
fied so  as  by  fire.**  Others,  again,  held  that  the  spirits 
of  the  blessed  dwelt  in  the  stars,  and  surveyed  from 
those  lofty  seats  the  scenes  of  their  terrestrial  experi- 
ences, awaiting  the  grand  conflagration,  when  they,  with 
all  the  worlds  around  them,  shoiUd  be  reunited  to  the 
universal  fire.  Some  asserted  that  only  the  souls  of 
Stoic  sages  were  swallowed  up  in  the  ocean  of  Divin- 
ity ;  and  that  the  rest  rotted  with  their  "  tenements  of 
clay**  in  "cold  obstruction's  apathy."  Every  possible 
variety  of  opinion  was  entertained.  Seneca's  views,  as 
on  most  of  the  tenets  of  the  creed,  are  largely  eclectic 
and  vacillating.  They  are  modifications  of  the  Stoic 
d(x;trine  and  are  impregnated  with  I^tonism.  They 
are  always  rhetorical,  and  usually  careless  of  philosoph- 
ical consistency. 

Of  course,  under  the  reign  of  fate  and  of  absolute 
law,  the  fre^om  of  the  will  must  be  denied.  A  delu- 
sive freedom  of  the  will  was,  however,  imagined ;  and 
the  will  was  supposed  capable  of  self-determination  by 
voluntary  acquiescence  in  the  necessity  to  which  it  was 
subjected.  Freedom  was  entire  submission  to  the  law 
of  nature  and  the  compulsion  of  fate.  Such,  too,  was 
the  freedom  of  the  Divinity:  "semper  paret,  semel  jus- 
sit.*^  It  was  the  same  sort  of  freedom  which  is  con- 
ceded to  the  will  by  Spinoza ;  but  it  sufficed  as  an  ap- 
parent and  precarious  basis  for  the  Stoic  resolution. 
If  there  is  no  freedom  of  will  or  of  action,  and  if  every- 
thing proceeds  from  intrinsic  necessity  and  is  controlled 
by  fate,  evil  can  have  no  positive  or  r^^  existence. 
Physical  evil  is,  with  Zeno,  the  incompleteness  or  im- 
perfection of  parts,  which  is  requisite  to  the  perfection  of 
the  whole.  Moral  evil  was  admitted  as  a  counterpart  of 
good,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  inharmonious  admixt- 
ure of  constituents  in  humanity.  But  it  was  maintain- 
ed that  there  was  no  evil  for  the  virtuous;  that  "all 
things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God," 
and  that  the  good  and  wise  man'is  wholly  impeccable. 

III.  Ethics, — From  the  nature  of  man  and  the  nature 
of  evil,  the  transition  is  immediate  to  the  domain  of 
morals,  which  is  occupied  with  the  proprieties  (rd  ca- 
!^KOirrd)  of  human  conduct.  This  part  of  the  doctrine 
constitutes  the  essence  of  the  Stoic  scheme.  It  was 
prosecuted  by  the  sect,  in  theory  and  practice,  with 
even  greater  earnestness  than  by  their  Cyrenaic  prede- 
cessors, of  whom  it  was  said : 

Ttyv  i*  ap€rii¥  wapa  fpafifia  itmKovret  Karirptfiov, 

For  this  branch  all  the  rest  of  the  elaborate  Stoic  sys- 
tem was  devised.  Nevertheless,  it  was  treated  with 
much  diversity  by  different  leaders  of  the  school.  The 
divisions  of  the  subject  were  numerous  and  varying, 
often  painfully  minute,  and  frequently  irreconcilable 
with  each  other.  There  was  looseness  of  distribution, 
as  elsewhere  in  the  Stoic  system,  and  needless  reflne- 
*ment  in  the  intricate  distinctions  and  subdivisions. 
We  are  expressly  told,  as  might  easily  have  been  ood- 
jectared,  that  the  safaject  was  more  simply  treated  by 
Zeno  than  by  Chrysippus  and  the  followers  and  imi- 
tators of  Cbrysippus.    The  leading  topics,  and  these 


alone  can  claim  our  attention  here,  are  essentially  the 
same.  They  are  the  "snmmum  bonum,"  or  highest 
good;  the  ultimate  aim  of  Ufe  ifatis) ;  the  regulation 
of  the  passions;  and  the  ordering  of  life.  The  highest 
good,  with  which  the  ultimate  aim  of  life  connects  it- 
self, b  true  happiness  and  its  prosecution.  Herillus 
made  this  scope  or  end  knowledge,  deviating  in  this  re- 
gard from  the  general  opinion  of  his  sect  (Cicero,  De 
Fin,  V,  26).  Happiness  can  be  attained  solely  by  con- 
formity to  the  order  of  natture,  and.requires  willing  obe- 
dience to  the  operations  of  universal  law.  Obedience 
is  inevitable;  but  the  wise  and  good  man  yields  it  with 
full  consent;  the  fool  and  the  knave  vainly  resist  it 
("Melius  est  ire  quam  ferri").  Law  is  equivalent  to 
good,  and  good  to  law.  The  good,  the  useful,  and  the 
proper  are  strictly  identical.  All  things  are  good  that 
tend  to  the  attainment  of  the  supreme  good ;  all  things 
are  evil  that  oppose  or  obstruct  its  attainment  There 
are  only  two  contrasts,  "bonum  et  turpe ;"  all  good  things 
are  equally  good.  There  b  no  distinction  of  things  evil; 
all  are  equally  bad.  *'  He  who  violates  one  tittle  of  the 
law  violates  the  whole  law."  The  only  opposition  is  be- 
tween the  good  and  the  bad.  But  this  unyielding  uni- 
formity, this  hard  antagonism,  could  not  be  maintained 
in  the  practical  experiences  of  life.  A  system  of  accom- 
modations was  demanded.  An  intermediate  term  was  ac- 
cordingly introduced.  A  lai^e  class  of  accidents  and  ac- 
tions— health,  wealth,  strength,  honor,  station,  influence, 
etc— was  ranged  under  the  wide  head  of  things  indiffer- 
ent (ahai^opa).  This  relaxation  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  by  Zeno*s  immediate  pupil,  Aristo  of  Chios. 
Things  indifferent  might  become  either  good  or  evil, 
according  to  the  use  which  might  be  made  of  them,  or 
the  service  which  they  might  be  apt  at  any  time  to 
render.  Whenever  they  were  instrumentalities  for  the 
attainment  of  the  "summum  bonum,"  they  were  good ; 
when  they  prevented  or  impeded  its  attainment,  they 
were  bad.  When  they  did  neither,  they  remained  col- 
orless and  neutraL  There  were  many  distinctions,  sub- 
distinctions,  and  quasi-distinct  ions  in  regard  to  indif- 
ferences which  must  be  passed  over.  There  was  mani- 
fold, but  not  very  important,  diversity  of  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  things  indifferent  Ingenious  efforts  were  con- 
tinually made  to 

•'divide 
A  hair  'twixt  sonth  and  Bontb*west  side.*' 

The  Stoic  subtlety  and  cavillation,  the  Stoic  legerde- 
main with  words  and  principles,  and  the  infinitesimal 
diversifications  of  the  sect  were  nowhere  more  conspic- 
uous than  in  the  department  of  ethics.  The  Stoic 
school  furnishes  a  singular  anticipation  of  theological 
casuistry.  Its  acute  but  misapplied  distinctions  and 
contradistinctions  find  a  counterpart  in  the  controver- 
sies between  the  Franciscans  and  the  Fratricelli  about 
the  interpretation  of  the  Mendicant  vow  of  absolute 
poverty.  Happiness,  the  great  aim  of  life,  can  be  hope- 
fully pursued  only  by  the  constant  observance  of  the 
laws  of  nature :  "  convenienter  naturss  vivere"  (Cicero, 
Dt  Fin,  iii,  7,  26).  This  is  virtue,  conformity  to  law — 
the  law  of  human  nature  and  the  law  of  the  universe. 
It  is  also  the  law  of  God,  who  is  himself  under  the  law. 
It  is  from  this  conception  of  the  universality  and 
universal  obligation  of  law  that  is  derived  the  Stoic 
idea  of  a  "state  of  nature"  and  of  the  natural  equalr 
ity  of  all  men.  The  latter  dogma  was,  indeed,  pressed 
upon  the  acceptance  of  Zeno  and  of  the  later  Stoics  by 
the  cosmopolitan  tendencies  of  the  times,  and  by  the 
pred(»minant  estimation  and  consideration  of  the  moral 
character  of  men.  It  was  pressed  to  an  extreme  which 
was  singularly  at  variance  with  the  prejudices  of  an- 
tiquity. The  language  of  Paul  on  the  subject  of  the 
claims  of  slaves  is  scarcely  as  strong  as  that  of  Seneca : 
" '  Servi  sunt.'  Immo  homines.  '  Servi  sunt.'  Immo 
oontabemales.  •Servi  sunt.'  Immo  humiles  amicL 
•Servi  sunt.'  Immo  conservi;  si  cogitaveris  tantum- 
dem  in  utrosque  licere  fortuna"  {Epist,  v,  47, 1,  et  vide 
§10,11,16). 
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The  aoconUnce  with  Uw,  the  obserranoe  of  thoee 
proprieties  which  are  consonant  with  nature,  cannot  be 
expected  without  complete  exemption  from  all  pertur- 
bations and  without  habitual  aelf- restraint.  We  are 
misled  by  inconsiderate  and  unregulated  impulaes  which 
generate  passions  that  blind  us  to  our  duties,  and 

**  Now  melt  ioto  sorrow,  now  madden  to  crime.*' 

No  one  is  free  from  such  impulses.  The  vice  comes  from 
yielding  to  them.  They  are  checked  and  suppressed 
when  reason  acu  coolly  and  with  assured  judgment,  and 
when  disciplined  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  have 
been  firmly  established.  Impulses  are  rational  or  irra- 
tional according  as  they  are  consonant  with  the  dic- 
tates of  nature  or  at  variance  with  them.  The  irration- 
al impulses  produce  four  classes  of  emotion,  springing 
from  defects  of  imagination  and  disordered  fantasies. 
These  emotions  are  pleasure,  desire,  care,  fear.  Such 
emotions  are  mischievous  in  their  tendencies  and  in- 
jurious in  themselves.  Hence,  serene  feelings,  tvrra' 
Biicuy  were  placed  in  opposition  to  ini^,  or  passions. 
The  undisturbed  flow  of  passive  and  impassive  senti- 
ment was  termed  evpom,  and  was  indispensable  to  ha|^ 
piness. 

It  must  be  manifest  that  the  Stoic  fatalism,  the  abso- 
lute and  uniutermittent  reign  of  physical  and  moral  law, 
the  negation  of  all  freedom  of  the  will,  render  the  pur- 
suit of  virtue  and  of  happiness  an  illusion.  Thoughts, 
passions,  actions,  consequences,  are  all  necessitated. 
The  wise  man  has  only  to  submit.  Such  inconsisten- 
cies and  absurdities  are  characteristic  of  the  Stoic  doc- 
trine. But  the  doctrine  must  be  received  as  it  has 
been  delivered;  for  it  is  alone  true  in  the  estimation 
of  the  sect,  and  out  of  the  sect  there  is  no  assurance 
<»f  happiness.  Moreover,  man  is  a  reasoning,  yet  by 
no  means  a  reasonable,  animal.  It  would  be  a  bad 
thing  for  the  world  if  man  were  influenced  to  pursue 
the  right  course  by  no  arguments  except  thc^e  that  are 
valid.  The  imperfections  of  the  Stoic  creed  did  not 
prevent  its  exercising  a  very  potent  and  a  very  whole- 
some influence  upon  the  morality  of  the  world. 

The  man  who  upholds  and  practices  the  Stoic  doc- 
trine, who  suppresses  all  earnest  feeling  and  acts  in  ac- 
cordance with  reason,  with  nature,  and  with  law,  is  vir- 
tuous, wise,  and  happy.  To  him  **no  evil  thing  can 
come."  The  requirements,  it  was  recognised,  transcend 
the  measure  of  human  capacities;  for  the  universal  de- 
pravity of  man  is  a  Stoic  tenet,  and  one  which  is  neces- 
sitated by  the  Stoic  philosophy.  In  the  experience  of 
life  it  is  necessary  to  divide  the  Stoic  community,  theo- 
retical and  actual,  into  two  classes — the  proflcient  and 
the  progressive,  the  saints  and  the  seekers.  In  like 
manner  actions  are  divided  into  perfect,  Karo/o3a>fuzra, 
and  meet,  Ko^qKoyra — a  division  proposed  pn>bably  by 
Zeno  himself  (Diog.  LaerL  vii,  25).  The  wise  man  is 
admitted  by  the  Stoics  to  be,  like  the  *'  summus  orator" 
of  Cicero,  a  dream — an  ideal : 

"  A  faultless  monster  which  the  world  ue*er  saw.** 

To  this  ideal  the  genuine  Stoic  will  approximate  more 
or  less  closely.  So  far  as  he  approaches  it,  he  will  be 
wise,  prudent^  virtuous,  happy ;  superior  to  the  accidents 
of  fortune;  regardless  of  the  advantages  or  calamities 
of  life.  He  may  be  crushed,  but  he  will  not  be  cast 
down;  frustrated,  but  not  overcome;  dishonored,  yet 
without  shame;  tortured,  yet  suffering  no  eHl;  man- 
gled, but  whole  in  spirit;  in  every  chance  and  chAige, 
self-centred,  self- poised,  serene,  the  same.  He  will  al- 
ways present  a  steady  and  nnconquered  front — 

"iDvicta  devictnm  menle  Catonem*' 

(Seneca,  pOMtm,  v.  Index ;  Cicero,  De  Fin,  iii,  7, 26 ;  Plu- 
tarch, Compend,  Lib.  DepenL  etc ;  Brucker,  HiaL  CriL 
PhiL  i, 960).  When  troubles  increase  beyond  remedy; 
when  reasonable  hope  is  extinct;  when  life  offers  no 
prospect  of  bencflt  to  himself,  his  country,  or  his  friends ; 
even  when  weary  of  existence,  the  Stoic  holds  in  his 
own  hands  the  immediate  oMans  of  redress  and  escape. 


A  TidaBtary  death,  a  dignified  suicide,  a  ptronipt  retns 
to  the  all-receiving  bosom  of  the  oBiTene,  pou  an  end 
to  vain  straggles,  to  insurmountable  difficulties,  or  to 
the  falntness  of  the  flesh  (Cicero,  Dt  Fin,  iii,  18,  $0^ 
61). 

Long  as  this  notice  has  been,  there  has  not  been  space 
to  enter  into  the  interminable  details  and  dev^opmeau 
of  the  Stoic  doctrine.     Its  aptitude  as  a  creed ;  iu  pre- 
tensions  as  a  religion,  especially  in  the  practical  aspects 
of  theology  or  morality;  its  quaint  agreement  with 
much  of  the  language  and  soose  of  the  dogmas  of  Chris- 
tianity, can  scarcely  be  overlooked,  and  merit  most  sen- 
ous  consiileration.     They  have  attracted  the  regards  sf 
many  inquirers.     The  total  diversity  of  a  materiaiiitk 
Divinity,  an  unspiritoal  humanity,  and  a  fatali^ic  imi- 
verse  separates  Stoicism  completely  from  all  rerealed  r»> 
ligion,  and  brings  it,  on  several  sides,  into  oommimioB 
with  Spiuozism ;  on  othen,  with  the  material  evtrfotioa 
of  much  recent  science.     With  all  its  rrncrettsm,  its 
verbal  trickeries,  its  discords,  and  its  excesses,  it  was 
certainly  a  very  significant  product  of  Greek  specula- 
tion and  aspiration.     While  renouncing  human  sympa- 
thies, it  enlarged  the  narrow  sentinoent  of  civic  uational- 
itv  into  a  sense  of  universal  humanitv.     It  made  the 
whole  worid  one  (Cicero,  De  Fin,  iii,  H,  62, 6S),  and  con- 
verted friendship  from  an  indulgence  into  a  duty.     It 
extended  the  conception  of  law  and  of  moral  obligatioa, 
and  rendered  them  imperative  upon  societies  and  indi- 
viduals.    It  checked,  reproved,  and  turned  back  the 
growing  demoralization  of  the  ancient  comiDumties; 
and  it  was,  probably,  an  eflScacious  agency  in  preparing 
the  pagan  worid  for  the  gradual  but  rapid  acceptance 
of  CHiristianity. 

IV.  LifercUurt,— It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  d^ 
sic  authorities  and  the  historians  of  philosophy.  It  will 
suffice  to  specify,  Lipsius,  Maauductio  ad  Stoic  PkS. 
(Antw.  1604) ;  Gataker,  De  Ditcipiista  Sioiea  (Caotaliw 
1653);  Menagii  Obss.ap.Diog,  Laert.  (Amst.  1692),  rcl. 
ii;  Tiedemann,  Syit,  der  Hoiack,  PhiL  (Leipe.  1776^  3 
vols.) ;  Kavaisson,  E8$ai  sur  le  Stxdctsme  (Paris,  1S56); 
'vL  De  la  Morale  de»  SMque$  (ibid.  IS57);  DoamC 
Du  SMdtme  H  du  Chrittiamtme  (ibid.  1868) ;  Moa^ 
U  Stcidtme  a  Rome  (ibid.  1865);  Zeller,  Tke  Stoia, 
Epicure€tnst  and  ScepHct  (Lond.  1870) ;  Wegschneider, 
EthictM  Stoioa  RecenL  Fund.  (Hamb.  1797) ;  Scioppiv, 
EUmenta  Stoic  PhiL  Mor,  (Mayence,  1608);  Lilii  De 
Stoica  Phil.  Mor.  (Altona,  1800);  Meyer,  Stoic^  Dodr^ 
Eth.  cum  CH^.  Compatrala  (Getting.  1823);  Ifundii^ 
Die  Grundsdtzederetoisch.  Mor.  (Rotterd.  1846) ;  Heintae, 
Stoic  de  Affedibue  Doetrina  (Wittenb.  1861);  id.^o^ 
eorum  Ethica  (Naumb.  1862) ;  Hanse,  Sioicorttm  de  Fato 
Doctrina  (Nuremb.  1859) ;  Thomasius,  De  Stoicor.  Mtm- 
di  Exustione  (Leips.  1672);  SonnUg,  De  PaHmgemema 
Stoica  (Jena,  1700);  Zimmermann,  Qua  Ratio  PkiL  5»- 
ic  sit  cum  ReL  Rom.  (^rlangen,  1858) ;  Laferrierc,  Mem. 
cone  V Influence  du  Stolcisme  sur  la  Docfrine  des  Jurig- 
coMuUe*  Rom.  (Paris,  I860) ;  Winter,  Stoicorum  Pas^kt^ 
isntus  (Wittenb.  1863);  The  Ancient  Stoic*,  in  Or/ord 
Essa^  (1865) ;  Toullotte,  Hist,  de  la  PhiL  des  Emp.  de- 
puis  Char  (Paris,  1822).    See  Stoics.     (G.  F.  H.) 

Btoicism  and  Christianity.  l*he  Stoics  and 
Epicureans,  who  are  mentioned  together  in  Acts  xrii, 
18,  represent  the  two  opposite  schools  of  practical  plki- 
losophy  which  survived  the  fall  of  higher  speculatioB 
in  Greece.    See  Philosopht,  Grkkk. 

1.  BibHeal  Connection. — The  principles  of  these  secfs 
require  notice  under  this  head  only  in  so  far  as  they  are 
related  to  the  teaching  of  the  apostle,  who,  we  are  told, 
was  regarded  as  ^*  a  setter-forth  of  strange  gods, 
he  preached  to  them  Jesus  and  the  resurrection.' 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  or  even  oif  tbe 
immortality  of  the  soul,  would  indeed  be  fundannentally 
at  variance  both  with  the  materialism  of  the  Epicnnaitf 
and  with  the  pantheism  of  the  Stoics. 

The  former,  considering  the  soul  to  be,  like  otber  sob- 
stances,  a  body  composed  of  atoms,  naturally  cooc^nded 
that  it  was  resolved  by  death  into  its  constttnent  efe> 
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ments ;  and  even  more  rapidlj  than  the  body,  as  consist- 
ing of  finer  and  more  volatile  particles  (Lucret.  iii,  178 
sq.,  426  sq. ;  Diog.  Laert  x,  68^67).  The  doctrine  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  soul  was  even  valued  by  these  philos- 
ophers on  account  of  its  consolatory  chaActer,  as  ena- 
bling men  to  despise  the  terrors  of  the  invisible  world, 
and  to  look  forward  without  fear  to  a  release  from  the 
evils  of  life  in  the  annihilation  of  their  personal  exists 
ence  (Lucret  iii,  842,  860-864;  comp.  iii,  87;  Diog. 
Laert.  x,  124, 126).    See  Epicurban  Philobopht. 

The  Stoics,  on  the  other  hand,  from  very  opposite 
premises,  arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion.     With  them 
the  soul  of  man  was  regarded  as  a  portion  and  fragment 
of  the  divine  principle  of  the  universe  (Epictet.  lH$a.  i, 
14, 6 :  at  ^X'^  •  *  *  ^vva^Tc  rif  Otif  art  aurov  fAopta 
&^ai  rat  ikTwnrdofiaTa ;  M.  Autonin.  2>e  Rtbus  suis^ 
ix,  8 :  €ic  rd  Xoyucd  fiw  voepd  if/t;x>l  fituipiarai ;  ibid, 
xii,  80 :  fiia  yoipd  yfvxhi  ^^^^  iiaK&cptff^ai  ^ocy ),  sub- 
ject to  that  necessity  by  which  the  universe  is  governed, 
having  no  independent  existence  or  action  of  its  own, 
and  destined,  not  indeed  to  perish  with  the  body,  but, 
when  a  certain  cycle  of  duration  was  accomplished,  to 
be  absorbed  back  again  into  the  source  from  which  it 
came  (Seneca,  CohboL  ad  Marciamj  c.  26 :  **  Nos  quoque, 
feltces  animte  et  sterna  sortite,  quum  Deo  visum  erit 
iterum  ista  moliri,  labentibus  cuncris,  et  ipse  parva 
ruinse  ingentis  accessio,  in  antiqua  elementa  vertemur" 
[see  ZeUer,  Pkiios.  der  Grieckm,  iii,  105]).     It  was  a 
maxim  of  the  Stoical  philosophy  that  whatever  has  a 
beginning  must  also  have  an  end  (Cicero,  THuc.  Disp.  i, 
82 :  Yult  enim  [Pantetius]  quod  nemo  negat,  quidquid 
natam  sit,  interirei  nasci  autem  animos).     They  ac- 
knowledged but  one  real  existence,  which,  regarded  from 
different  points  of  view,  was  both  matter  and  God ;  on 
its  passive  side  an  original  substance,  on  its  active  side 
an  original  reason ;  an  unformed  material  substance,  the 
basis  and  substructure  of  all  definite  phenomena,  and  a 
pervading  active  power  by  which  that  substance  was 
supposed  to  develop  itself  into  every  variety  of  individ- 
ual frtrm  (see  Zeller,  PkHos,  der  Griechenj  iii,  69  sq.). 
In  this  doctrine  **  the  one  remains,  the  many  change 
and  pass;"  the  Deity,  or  active  power  of  the  universe, 
produces  all  things  from  himself,  and  again,  after  a  cer- 
tain period  of  time,  draws  them  back  into  himself,  and 
then  proiluces  a  new  world  in  another  cycle,  and  so  on 
forever  (Laert  vii,  187:  Akyown  3i  Kdtrfiov  .  .  .  rbv 
Btdv  .  ,  .Zgirj  A^aordQ  ion  xai  ayiwiyrof ,  ifj^uovp- 
Y^c  •^  THC  ^wiicoffiijjfffwc?  Kara  yphvtuv  woidg  Trtpio- 
Covg  AvaXhKunf  fic  iavrbv  r})v  uiratrav  oinriav  rat 
iraXiv  iK  iavroU  yewwv).    The  result  of  this  theory, 
as  regards  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  may  be 
given  in  the  words  of  Cicero:  **Stoici  autem  usuram  no- 
bis largiuntur,  tanquam  comicibus ;  diu  mansuros  aiunt 
animos ;  semper  negant"  (Tuic.  Disp,  i,  81).  The  utmost 
duration  that  could  be  allotted  to  any  individual  soul  was 
till  the  termination  of  the  current  world-cycle;  and  it 
was  a  disputed  point  among  the  philosophers  of  this  sect 
whether  this  extent  of  existence  was  conceded  to  the 
aouls  of  all  men  or  only  to  those  of  the  wise  (Diog.  Laert 
vii,  167).    See  Stoics. 

Thus  the  same  conclusion  which  the  Epicureans  de- 
duced from  the  assumption  of  the  multiplicity  of  matter 
was  deduced  by  the  Stoics  from  that  of  its  unity :  both 
alike  recognised  no  real  distinction  between  matter  and 
spirit,  and  both  alike  inferred  the  impossibility  of  an 
inomortal  existence  for  any  dependent  being. 

2.  Scriptural  Analoffies, — The  ethical  sx'stem  of  the 
Stoics,  nevertheless,  has  commonly  been  supposed  to 
have  a  close  connection  with  Christian  morality  (6at«- 
ker,  Ant4mituii  Prtef, ;  Meyer,  Stoic  Etk,  c.  Christ.  Corn- 
par,  [  1828]) ;  and  the  outward  similarity  of  isolated  pre- 
cepts is  very  close  and  worthy  of  notice,  as  may  be  seen 
from  a  few  examples  which  we  here  give : 

Seneca,  De  Clem,  9  6:"  Peccavlmos  omnes  . . .  nee  de- 
liquimus  lantum  sed  ad  extremam  «vi  deliuqaemas.'* 
Ri>m.  ill,  28:  "  I'eccavemot  omnes"  . .  . 

EpA:  "Qnem  roihi  dflbis  .  .  .  qni  intellfgat  ee  qttotidie 
morir   Eom.xv.Sl:  "Quolldiemorior.** 


De  fit.  Beata^  9 12 :  "  Landant  enim  [Bplrnretl  ea  qufbus 
enibejicebant  et  vitio  gloriantur."  PhiL  ill,  19 :  **  Quorum 
. . .  gloria  iu  confnslone  eorum." 

Jmd.  i  16:  **ln  regno  nail  sumus:  Deo  parere  llhertas 
est** 

Bpict  Diss.  11,  17,  28:  SarKSh  finHv  &XXo  ^4\«  q  &  6  dtit 

Antun.  vii,  74:  nij  oltf  Kaixvt  A^eXovfxtvot  h  ^  t&^eXeTr. 

But  the  morality  of  Stoicism  is  essentially  based  on 
pride,  that  of  Christianity  on  humility ;  the  one  upholds 
individual  independence,  the  other  absolute  faith  in  an- 
other; the  one  looks  for  consolation  in  the  issue  of  fate, 
the  other  in  Providence ;  the  one  is  limited  by  periods 
of  cosmical  ruin,  the  other  is  consummated  in  a  personal 
resurrection  (Acts  xvii,  18).  But  in  spite  of  the  funda- 
mental error  of  Stoicism,  which  lies  in  a  supreme  egotism 
(Seneca,  De  Vit,Beaiay^  8:  " Incomiptus  vir  sit exteniis 
et  insuperabilis  miratorque  tantum  «itt,  fidens  animo  at- 
que  in  utrumque  paratus  artifex  vitie"),  the  teaching  of 
this  school  gave  a  wide  currency  to  the  noble  doctrines 
of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  (Qeanthes,  ffynm,  81-88; 
comp.  Acts  xvii,  28),  the  common  bonds  of  mankind 
(Anton,  iv,  4),  the  sovereignty  of  the  soul.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  forgotten  that  the  earlier  Stoics  were  very  closely 
connected  with  the  East,  from  which  much  of  the  form, 
if  not  of  the  essence,  of  their  doctrines  seems  to  have 
been  derived.  Zeno  himself  was  a  native  of  Citium, 
one  of  the  oldest  Phoenician  settlements.  See  Chittim. 
His  successor,  Chrysippus,  came  from  Soli  or  Tarsun; 
and  Tarsus  is  mentioned  as  the  birthplace  of  a  second 
Zeno  and  Antipater.  Diogenes  came  from  Seleucia  in 
Babylonia,  Posidonius  from  Apamea  in  Syria,  and  Epic- 
tetus  from  the  Phrygian  Hierapolis  (comp.  Sir  A.  (irant, 
The  Ancient  Stoics,  in  Oxford  Essays  [1858],  p.  82). 

8.  IMeraiure, — The  chief  ancient  authorities  for  the 
opinions  of  the  Stoics  are,  Diog.  Laert.  vii ;  Cicero,  De 
Fin. ;  Plutarch,  De  Stoic,  Repugn,;  De  Plac,  Philos,  ndv. 
Stoic,;  Sextus  Empiricus;  and  the  remains  of  Seneca, 
Epicietus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  Gataker,  in  his  edi- 
tion of  the  Meditations  of  M,A  urelivs^  has  traced  i>ut 
with  the  greatest  care  the  parallels  which  they  offer  to 
Christian  doctrine.  See  also  Walcb,  De  Stoicorum  cum 
Paulo  DispulaHone  (Jena,  1759);  Zoller,  The  Stoics, 
Epicureans,  and  Sceptics  (transL  from  the  German  by 
Keichel,  Lond.  1870).    See  Stoic  Philosophy. 

Sto^'os  (SriiiiKoi,  Acts  xvii,  18),  a  notable  and 
well-known  sect  of  Greek  philosophers,  one  of  the  most 
important  and  influential  of  the  schools  after  Socrates, 
entitled  to  claim  descent  fnim  Socrates.  The  con- 
tentions of  the  Stoics  with  the  other  Socratic  schools, 
and  especially  with  the  Epicureans,  who  deviated  most 
widely  from  Socratic  teachings,  filled  a  Urge  space  in 
the  intellectual  history  of  Greece  after  the  loss  of  Greek 
independence.  The  antagonism  was  continued  under 
the  declining  Roman  Republic  and  under  the  earlier 
Empire.  During  the  reign  of  the  Cnsars,  Stoicism  be- 
came more  prominent  than  it  had  been  before,  and  as- 
sumed the  complexion  of  a  political  opposition  and  of 
republican  aspirations  or  regrets.  It  at  length  ascended 
the  imperial  throne  in  the  person  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
and  thenceforward  gradually  faded  away  into  neglect 
and  insignificance,  being  completely  eclipsed  by  the  Neo- 
Platonic  school  when  not  supplanted  by  Christianity. 
Simplicius,  writing  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  remarks 
that  the  systematic  instruction,  or  school  tradition,  and 
nearly  all  the  writings  of  the  Stoics  had  vanished.  Yet 
if  the  catena  Stoicorum  be  considered  to  terminate  with 
the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  Stoic  doctrine  had 
maintained  a  vigorous  existence,  and  had  exercised  a 
wide  dominion  over  the  minds  of  men,  for  nearly  half  a 
millennium.  It  had  been  distinguished  during  its  long 
duration,  not  only  by  numerous  names  eminent  in  the 
chronicle  of  speculation,  but  by  moulding  the  character 
of  many  persons  prominent  in  public  life,  such  as  Blos- 
sius,  Cato,  Brutus,  Seneca,  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  The 
better  part  of  Roman  society,  in  both  the  republican  and 
the  imperial  age,  was  pnifoundly  impressed  with  Stoic 
doctrine  and  Stoic  discipline.    It  attained  that  evidence 
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of  geaenl  reyeienoe  and  regard,  the  fervid  profeanoiiB 
of  hypocrites  and  oanten : 

"Qai  Cmrloe  simalant  et  Bacchanalia  rlTiiDt.** 

StoioBm  produced  ita  Roman  poets  in  ManilinS)  in  Locan, 
and  ill  Persina.  It  promoted  the  morals  of  the  Roman 
world  through  the  Offices  of  Cicero,  the  writings  of 
Seneca,  the  Conversations  of  Epictetos,  and  the  MeditQ' 
Uons  of  the  younger  Antonine.  It  suggested  to  Roman 
jurists  the  conception  of  general  and  systematic  law. 
It  furnished  principles,  axioms,  theories,  and  tendencies 
to  the  renovated  Roman  law,  and  largely  affected  its 
scientific  development  Through  the  agency  of  the  Ro- 
man law  it  has  permeated  all  modem  jurisprudence.  To 
this  day,  when  **the  state  of  nature**  is  proclaimed,  or 
the  dogma  is  alleged  that  ^all  men  are  bom  free  and 
equal,*'  ^Uixc  fantasies  are  revived,  without  their  ori- 
gin, their  import,  their  application,  or  their  restrictions 
being  suspected.  The  philosophy  of  the  Stoics,  eo  nth- 
mine,  disappeared  with  the  growth  and  ascendency  of 
Christianity;  but  the  influences  of  Stoicism  survived,  in 
changed  guise:  its  spirit  and  its  terms  reappear  in  Chris- 
tian theology,  and  continue  to  operate  on  the  minds  of 
men  even  in  the  present  times.  There  has  never  been 
an  age,  since  the  Antonines,  when  Stoic  doctrines  and 
Stoic  sentiments  and  Stoic  austerities  have  not  claimed, 
with  altered  face,  but  with  the  ancient  arrogance,  the 
admiration  and  adhesion  of  the  world.  It  b  not  a  little 
singular,  too,  that  in  this  closing  19th  century,  even  the 
most  extravagant  dogmas  of  the  visionaries  of  the  Porch 
find  a  counterpart  in  the  scientific yon^wies  of  Huxley, 
and  in  the  cosmical  reveries  of  Uelmholtx  and  his  fra- 
ternity. The  sudden  favor,  the  long  predominance,  the 
enduring  influence,  the  recent  though  partial  revival, 
of  Stoicism  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  recognising  its 
peculiar  consonance  with  the  characteristics  of  the  times 
when  it  appeared ;  its  adaptation  to  the  needs  or  appe- 
tencies pr  subsequent  generations ;  its  agreement  with 
the  healthy  tendencies  or  the  morbid  aspirations  of  the 
human  heart ;  and  the  recurrence,  in  our  day,  of  social 
and  intellectual  conditions  analogous  to  those  which  en- 
gendered or  favored  the  speculations  of  Zeno  and  Jus 
followers. 

I.  Origin  and  Development — 1.  The  sect  of  the  Stoics 
was  founded  at  Athens  by  Zeno  of  Citium,  in  Cyprus,  a 
tAiwu  which  was,  in  part  at  least,  of  Phcsnician  origin. 
Zeno  himself  has  been,  at  times,  suspected  of  having 
had  Asiatic  blood  in  his  veins.  The  institution  of  the 
new  heresy  must  be  assigned  to  the  close  of  the  4th 
century  before  Christ,  or  to  the  beginning  of  the  Sd. 
There  is  such  a  total  absence  of  contemporary  informa- 
tion, such  a  dearth  of  authentic  testimony,  and  so  many 
discrepauces  in  later  writers  in  regard  to  all  details  that 
dates,  events,  and  incidents  cannot  be  reported  with  ex- 
actness or  with  confidence.  According  to  certain  tradi- 
tions, the  father  of  Zeno  was  a  merchant  engaged  in  a 
regular  and  lucrative  course  of  trade  with  Athens,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  bringing  back  from  that  city  the 
writings  of  eminent  Athenians  and  other  Greeks  for  the 
instruction  and  edification  of  his  son,  whose  studious 
inclinations  had  been  early  manifested.  The  son  was, 
in  the  course  of  time,  sent  to  Athens  in  charge  of  a  cargo 
of  merchandise.  Having  arrived  in  that  still  brilliant 
city,  either  after  a  prosperous  voyage  or  after  a  ship- 
wreck, he  fell  in  with  a  copy  of  Xenophon's  MemorabiUa^ 
and  was  fascinated  with  the  delineation  of  Socrates  and 
of  the  Socratic  disputations.  He  determined  to  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  the  pursuit  of  philosophy;  and 
of  Citium,  of  Cyprus,  and  of  his  father  nothing  more  is 
heard.  Disposing  of  what  property  remained  in  his 
hands,  whether  much  or  nothing,  and  either  distributing 
the  proceeds  or  investing  them  in  banking  operations — 
fur  the  traditions  vary  and  are  altogether  inconsistent — 
he  attached  himself  at  first  to  the  Theban  Crates,  the 
chief  of  the  Cynic  school  at  that  time.  He  was  re- 
pelled, however,  by  the  coarseness,  vulgarity,  filthy  hab- 
its, and  arrogant  ignorance  of  the  Cj'nic  tribe;  and  for 


maoy  years  he  wandered  from  teadier  to  teacher  aad 
from  heresy  to  heresy.    He  was  for  aome  time  a  fi^kwcr 
of  Stilpo  the  Megsrian,  and  also  of  Diodorus  the  dia- 
lectician.    He  auended  through  a  whoie  deoeaoram,  \l 
is  said,  the  infetructions  of  Xenocratea,  then  the  scfaoi- 
arch  of  the  Academy,  and  afterwards  those  of  his  sacoev 
sor,  Polemo.    It  is  difficult  to  find  time  in  Zeno's  life  for 
this  protracted  education ;  bat  it  is  needless  to  investi- 
gate the  amount  of  troth  contained  in  such  reports 
The  variety  of  instructors  assigned  to  Zeno,  and  his  o«- 
cillations  between  diflRnent  schools,  may  be  only  a  eo«- 
jectural  and  retrospective  interpreutioD  of  the  composue 
character  and  frequent  inoonsiatencies  of  his  doetriae^ 
A  pretty  anecdote  is  told  in  connection  with  his  extea- 
save  and  diversifled  range  of  knowledge.    Having  asked 
the  oracle  h6w  he  should  secure  the  best  mode  of  life, 
he  was  told  to  become  of  the  same  color  with  the  dead. 
Hereupon  he  devoted  himself  to  the  perusal  of  the  elder 
authors.   The  wide  range  ofaoorces  whence  he  bonowtd 
his  scheme  of  philosophy  may  be  implied  in  thb  tal& 
His  doctrine  was  oomponnded  from  material  derived 
from  many  schools.     "  Stoid  fares"  waa  a  jeedng  re- 
proach in  antiquity  that  acqoired  the  currency  of  a 
proverb  (Cicero,  De  /en.).     The  sect  was  eertajnlr  an 
offshoot  from  the  Socratic  achooL     It  took  macb  from 
previous  systems.     It  always  retained  a  close  affinity 
with  the  Cynics,  and  at  times,  or  in  particalar  persoaa, 
waa  almost  identified  with  them.     Its  logic  it  received 
from  the  Poipatetics,  extending  it  into  many  bewi]da>- 
ing  refinements.    Its  captioua  and  incessant  dispotatiofi. 
its  dry  argumentation,  its  nugatory  haiAsplitting,  ita 
**  ratiuncuUe**  and  "  ineptisB,"  and  ^  verborum  conaova- 
tiones,**  with  all  its  briery  subtleties  ("  snbtile  irel  spino- 
sum  potius  disserendi  genus**  [Cicero,  De  Fisu  iii,  1>  ^jX 
it  bonowed  firom  the  M^^ariana.  From  them,  and  ponte- 
ulariy  from  Stilpo,  it  received  its  exclusive  oonsideratioo 
and  estimation  of  virtue.    Ita  phyaical  principles  it  took 
partly  from  Pythagoras  and  largely  from  Heraclitns^ 
who  communicated  to  it  the  belief  in  the  ultimate  con- 
flagration of  the  worid  and  other  characteristic  teDcta. 
This  diversity  of  obligation,  and  the  strange  i^mcrecism 
which  proceeded  from  it,  direct  attention  to  the  general 
character  of  the  Stoic  innovation,  and  to  its  peculiar  re- 
lations to  the  political,  social,  and  intellectoal  oooditioe 
of.  the  age  in  which  it  transpired* 

In  the  full  tide  of  modem  progress  and  of  vigoroas 
civilization,  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  accurate  and  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  dismay,  despondency,  and  hope- 
lessness which  overwhelm  with  gloom  the  minds  of 
eager,  active,  and  intelligent  men  when  the  coaree  of 
political  development  is  suddenly  arretted  and  cmsbed 
beneath  the  mde  coercion  of  military  power  and  aliea 
rule.  In  such  a  condition  were  the  Greeka  left  af^er 
the  amazing  victories  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  tbe 
establishment  of  Macedonian  domination  or  Macedoniao 
influence.  The  memory  of  political  independence  and 
of  free  political  action  became  a  vain  regret.  The  hope 
of  renovated  liberty  was  a  tormenting  dream,  and  mmft 
have  rapidly  ebbed  away  with  the  constant  repetitioa 
of  disheartening  experiences.  Political  dejection,  polit- 
ical indifference,  or  political  servility  was  substituted  for 
the  violent  but  eamest  and  inspiriting  conflict  of  partaca 
in  a  free  state.  At  the  same  time,  the  vast  extenami 
of  Hellenic  domination  over  new  lands,  strange  people^ 
and  ancient  civilizations  arouaed  cariosity,  introduced 
the  knowledge  of  foreign  habits  of  thought,  and  brought 
Asiatic  tradition  and  Asiatic  speculation  within  the 
sphere  of  Greek  intelligence.  Coincidently  with  these 
potent  agencies  of  intellectual  change  the  ^endid  83r9- 
tems  of  the  great  chiefo  of  the  Socratic  school  reached 
a  sudden  check.  Socrates  had  contemplated  tbe  refor- 
mation of  political  life  and  public  morals  by  investigating 
tbe  foundations  of  trath,  discovering  a  baais  for  knowl- 
edge, and  thus  securing  the  rectifintion  of  principles. 
The  restoration  of  political  and  social  health  to  his  dty 
and  to  his  fellow-citizens  was  his  chief  aim.  The  sanie 
purpose  may  be  discerned  throughoat  the  writings  of 
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his  brilliant  disciple,  Plato,  a9  the  RepubUe  and  the  Laws 
may  sufficiently  attest.  See  Plato  ;  Socrates.  A  like 
design,  but  with  broader  views  and  with  less  regard  to 
particular  applications,  may  be  ascribed  to  Aristotle; 
though  his  alien  nativity,  bis  restless  pursuit  of  all 
knowledge,  his  marrelloua  comprehension  and  system- 
atization,  may  disguise  the  tendency,  and  may  have 
disguised  it  even  to  himself.  Still,  the  moral  bearing 
and  the  political  direction  of  the  inquiries  of  Socrates, 
Plato,  and  Aristotle  can  hardly  be  misapprehended.  It 
is  a  curious  confirmation  of  this  prevailing  direction  of 
thought  that  Zeno's  first  work,  composed  before  his  sep- 
aration from  the  Cynics,  was  a  treatise  on  the  State, 
This  was,  perhaps,  the  last  marked  manifestation  of  the 
spirit  of  an  age  that  had  passed  away.  It  should  be 
noted,  too,  that  ethics,  as  such,  had  constituted  a  large 
part  of  the  meditations  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle, 
and  had  been  prominent  in  secondary  schools.  The 
reformation  of  morals  had  been  the  iromediato  design 
of  Socrates,  and  the  impulse  communicated  by  him  had 
not  ceased  to  operate.  Indeed,  the  necessity  for  moral 
reform  had  greatly  increased  since  Socrates  urged  the 
Athenians  to  a  just  and  pure  ^ife.  The. crimes,  the 
treacheries,  the  frauds,  the  greed,  the  selfishness,  the 
rapacity,  and  the  sensuality  of  the  Greeks  had  been 
multiplied  and  aggravated  in  the  days  since  Alcibiades 
and  Critias;  they  had  assumed  larger  proportions  and 
greater  disr^ard  of  restraint.  The  plundering  triumphs 
of  Alexander;  the  sack,  spoliation,  or  oppression  of  cit- 
ies; the  acquisition  of  thrones,  principalities,  domina- 
tions, powers,  ^d  fortunes  by  the  companions  and  fol- 
lowers of  Alexander,  raised  the  hopes  of  the  enterprising 
and  lowered  their  principles.  If,  in  the  da3rs  c^  Socrates, 
the  reformation  of  knowledge  was  requisito  for  the  re- 
form of  the  State,  after  the  Macedonian  supremacy  there 
was  scarcely  any  Stato  to  be  reformed.  The  reforma- 
tion must,  therefore,  be  restricted  to  private  morals  and 
to  pnvato  life  in  order  to  redeem  society  or  to  insure 
individual  contentment  and  respectability.  Even  this 
tendency  had  been  already  exhibited.  The  spirit  of 
the  approaching  age  is  always  anticipated,  for  ^  coming 
events  cast  their  shadows  before."  Aristlppos,  the  pupil 
of  Socrates,  preceded  Epicurus  in  presenting  pleasure  as 
the  object  of  life ;  the  Megarians  gave  nearly  all  their 
solicitude  to  ethical  precepts  and  practices;  and  Antis- 
thenes,  the  founder  of  the  Cynics,  was  before  Zeno  in 
proclaiming  indifierence  to  worldly  honors,  worldly  cares, 
and  every  indulgence  to  be  the  essence  and  substance 
of  wisdom.  In  the  confusioil  or  cessation  of  political 
life,  in  the  crash  of  the  brilliant  organizations  of  the 
past,  in  the  ruin  of  social  health,  the  independence  or 
ease  or  dignity  of  individual  existonce  naturally  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  innocent  natures  and  of  original 
and  inquiring  minds.  Earlier  speculations  might  be 
continued — expanded  rather  than  advanced;  but  the 
yearning  anxiety  of  the  time,  and  the  **  regnum  futuri," 
centred  in  the  individual,  and  sought  escape  both  from 
political  domination  and  social  corruption.  The  need 
of  moral  satisfaction  and  of  spiritual  solace  was,  of  course, 
augmented  by  the  decay  of  eflfecttud  belief  in  the  creed 
of  polytheism. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Hellenic  world  when 
Zeno  and  Epicurus  almost  simultaneously  appeared  with 
antagonistic  schemes,  as  with  diverse  temperaments,  to 
institute  new  systems  of  philosophy,  which  long  rivalled 
the  Academics  and  Peripatetics,  and  divided  the  mass 
of  intelligent  and  dissatisfied  men  between  their  con- 
tending schools. 

It  would  be  very  instroctive  to  investigate  the  man- 
ner in  which  new  schools  of  philosophy  established  them- 
selves among  the  Greeks.  The  materials  for  such  an 
inquiry  are  widely  scattered,  and  they  are  neither  abun- 
dant nor  distinct.  The  process  seems  to  have  been  both 
irregular  and  fortuitous.  It  bore  much  resemblance  to 
the  institution  of  new  religious  orders  in  the  Middle 
Ages ;  to  the  gathering  of  vast  congregations  of  disci- 
ples by  illustrious  schoolmen ;  and  to  the  generation  of 


new  sects  and  separatist  churches  in  our  time.  An 
ardent  or  ambitious  student,  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth,  or  consumed  with  the  desire  of  notoriety,  full  of 
self-confidence,  and  stubborn  in  his  convictions,  finds 
himself  at  variance,  on  some  points  of  greater  or  lesser 
importance,  with  the  teachers  whom  he  has  long  attend- 
ed; or  is. dissatisfied,  like  Lndan's  curious  seeker,  with 
alL  He  ventilates  his  doubts;  he  discusses  his  difl'er- 
ences;  he  argrues,  he  extends,  he  corroborates,  he  fys- 
tematizes  his  opposition ;  he  draws  around  him  others 
who  have  experienced  the  like  dubiutions,  or  who  cateh 
the  same  infection  from  his  own  vehemence ;  and,  as 
the  numbers  of  such  acolj'tes  increase,  the  desire  and 
the  demand  for  fuller  ana  more  orderiy  exposition,  for  a 
more  pronounced  assertion  of  diflerences,  and  for  the  con- 
solidation of  the  dissentients  become  active  forces,  and 
provoke  the  establishment  of  a  new  congregation.  A 
place  of  meeting  and  of  formal  instruction  is  sought  out, 
and  the  groves  of  Academus,  the  shady  walks  near 
Athens,  an  open  colonnade,  a  pleasant  and  retired  gar- 
den, a  retreat  in  the  mountains,  forests,  or  meadows,  or  a 
new  meeting-house,  give  **  local  habitation  and  a  name'* 
to  a  school  of  philosophy,  a  monastic  order,  or  a  modem 
sect.  That  Zeno,  during  his  long  peregrination  through 
the  existing  heresies,  was  speedily  led  to  contemplate 
the  institution  of  another,  is  indicated  by  the  keen  cen- 
sure attributed  to  Polemo :  **  It  does  not  escape  my  notice, 
Zeno,  that  you,  in  your  Phcenician  garb,  are  gliding 
through  the  gates  of  others'  gardens  and  stealing  their 
doctrines"  (Diog.  Laert.  vii,  25). 

By  whatever  motives  induced,  or  by  whatever  cir- 
cumstances favored,  Zeno  established  a  new  school  at 
Athens.  At  what  time  this  occurred  cannot  be  defi-  ^ 
nitely  ascertained.  According  to  some  accounts,  be  vas 
thirty  years  of  age  when  he  reached  Athens,  and  attend- 
ed philosophers  of  high  repute  for  twenty  years.  But 
the  chronology  of  his  life  is  uncertain  and  confused. 
The  beginning  of  the  8d  century  before  Christ  may  be 
convenientiy  accepted  as  the  proximate  date*  of  the 
foundation  of  his  school.  This  school  maintained  itself 
successfully  against  older  and  later  competitors.  It  min- 
istered to  a  latent  and  growing  want.  The  character 
and  bearing  of  the  teacher  gave  weight  to  his  doctrine 
and  secured  respect.  He  devoted  himself  and  his  in- 
stnictions,  with  earnest  assiduity,  to  the  inculcation  of 
individual  morality  and  personal  purity.  Retaining  the 
Cvnic  aim  and  the  C^^nic  abstemiousness  and  self-snf- 
ficiency,  he  divested  Cynicism  of  its  coarser,  more  igno- 
rant, and  more  offensive  characteristics.  He  taught  his 
hearers  to  seek  contentment  and  satisfaction  in  conscious 
rectitude  of  thought,  feeling,  and  conduct ;  to  recognise 
and  to  discharge  faithfully  every  duty ;  to  contemn  in- 
dulgences; to  resist  temptations;  to  endure  with  serene 
disregard  the  accidents  of  life ;  and  to  maintain  the  same 
unswerving  equanimity  in  adverse  and  in  prosperous 
fortune.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  in  re- 
gard to  the  invalidity  of  bis  theories  or  the  hypocrisy 
of  members  of  his  sect  in  later  days,  he  rendered  an  im- 
portant service  to  his  own  and  to  subsequent  generations 
by  winning  men  from  the  abounding  infamies  of  the 
time,  and  guiding  them  to  the  pursuit  of  honesty,  in- 
tegrity, justice,  unselfishness,  and  personal  propriety  of 
sentiment  and  action.  During  his  extended  career  as  a 
teacher  he  earned  the  cordial  regard  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens (or  rather  of  his  fellow-inhabitants  of  the  same  city, 
for  he  refused  Athenian  citizenship)  and  of  his  contem- 
poraries. Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedon,  attend- 
ed his  lectures,  and  invited  him  to  his  court;  Zeno  ex- 
cused himself  on  account  of  his  age,  but  sent  two  of  his 
disciples  to  represent  him.  Another  pupil,  Sphaerus, 
illustrated  his  doctrine  at  the  court  of  the  Ptolemies. 
The  Athenians  honored  him  with  a  panegyric,  a  golden 
crown,  a  statue,  and  a  public  tomb :  **  because  he  had 
exercised  his  vocation  in  Athens  as  a  philosopher  for 
many  years,  demeaning  himself  as  a  truly  good  man  in 
all  the  offices  of  life ;  because  he  had  trained  to  virtue 
and  sobriety  the  youth  who  had  resorted  to  him  for  in- 
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■tniction;  and  because  be  bad  exhibited  io  bia  own 
course  of  life  an  exemplar  for  all,  consonant  with  his 
professions  and  doctrine"  (Diog.  Laert.  vii,  10).  After 
a  long  life  of  uninterrupt«l  but  not  robust  health,  and 
the  guidance  of  his  school  for  nearly  sixty  years,  as  was 
alleged,  the  frail,  thin,  dark-ekinned  philosopher  ended 
his  career  by  a  volunury  death,  in  consequence  of  a 
trivial  accident.  As  he  was  coming  ont  of  bis  school 
he  fell,  and  broke  or  crushed  his  finger.  He  exclaimed, 
**  Why  call  me,  death  ?  I  come;**  and  himself  terminated 
his  existence  by  suffocation.  He  left  many  writings,  on 
a  great  diversity  of  subjects,  which  have  been  enumer- 
ated by  Diogenes  Laertius.  They  have  all  been  lost 
They,  like  his  living  inAtructions,  justified  the  eulogy 
of  Antipater  of  Sidon,  that  he  had  shown  "  the  path  to 
heaven  by  the  way  of  virtue:" 

ra¥  W  w6t'  iurrpa 
'Arpavf rov  fiovfat  iup€  am^pocvvau 

2.  The  disciples  of  Zeno  were  at  6rst  called  ZemmiaiUf 
after  the  master.  They  received  the  name  of  Stoics 
from  the  painted  porch  (^trrod  wourtXi})  at  the  north- 
western angle  of  the  Agora,  in  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  assemble  for  instruction. 

The  numerous  changes  in  the  Stoic  doctrine,  and,  still 
more,  the  variations  and  oedtancy  in  the  exposition  of 
that  doctrine,  readily  explain  the  disappearance  of  the 
works  of  Zeno  and  of  the  other  chiefs  of  the  schooL 
These  changes  were  themselves  due  to  the  imperfections 
and  inconsistencies  in  the  philosophy  which  resiUted 
from  its  syncretistic  complexion,  and  naturally  provoked 
and  excused  partial  dissent,  frequent  rectifications,  and 
repeated  attempta  at  s>*8tematization.  Its  very  defects, 
however,  rendered  it  pliant,  and  easy  of  adaptation  to 
the  changing  sentiments  and  the  altering  needs  of  suc- 
cessive generations,  and  thus  maintained  its  vitality  and 
increased  its  adaptability  to  dissimilar  ages  and  circum- 
stances. Aristo  of  Chios,  one  of  the  pupils  of  Zeno, 
manifested  Cynic  proclivities.  lie  did  not  accord  with 
the  wider  range  of  bis  master^s  expositions,  and  deviated 
widely  from  his  teachings.  Herillus  of  Carthage,  an- 
other pupil,  approximated  more  closely  to  Plato  and  to 
the  Peripatetics,  and  subordinated  the  acquisition  of 
virtue  to  the  attainment  of  knowledge  which  should 
lead  to  virtue.  Cleanthes,  another  disciple,  and  the  im- 
mediate successor  of  Zeno  in  the  direction  of  the  Stoic 
school,  differeil  from  the  founder  in  many  important  re- 
spects. The  pupil  and  successor  of  Cleanthes,  Chrysip- 
pus  of  Soli,  modified,  harmonized,  enlarged,  and  reor- 
ganized the  doctrine  of  the  Porch  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  saying  became  proverbial, 

(unless  Chrysippns  had  lived,  there  would  have  been 
no  Stoic  school).  He  treated  ail  the  departments  of 
philosophy,  and  treated  them  with  fulness,  ingenuity, 
and  minuteness.  To  Stoic  dialectics,  however,  he  ren- 
dered such  signal  services  as  to  suggest  the  eulogistic 
remark,  €t  irapd,  ^toig  ^v  ri  ^toXeicrcic^,  ouk  Av  i^p  SXXrj 
ri  Tf  XpvtriimioQ  (if  the  gods  had  any  art  of  dialectics, 
it  could  be  no  other  than  that  of  Chrysippns).  In  con- 
sequence of  the  complete  redintegration  of  Stoicism  by 
Cbrysippus,  the  phrase  Chtysippi  gypnm  is  employed 
by  Juvenal  to  designate  the  Stoic  system.  Aristo  of 
Chios  had  confined  philosophy  to  ethics,  and  Pametius 
of  Rhodes,  near  the  close  of  the  2d  century  B.C.,  gave  his 
chief  attention  to  this  branch,  and  furnished  the  sub- 
stance of  the  celebrated  treatise  of  Cicero  De  Ojficiis. 
Puflidoniiis,  the  pupil  of  Panjetius,  and  his  successor  in 
the  Rhodian  school,  was  distinguished  for  the  variety 
of  his  knowledge  and  for  the  extent  of  his  information. 
The  citations  of  Athenfeus  manifest  the  wide  range  of 
his  intelligent  curiosity.  His  collections  and  researches 
in  natural  history  and  other  departments  of  natural  sci- 
ence supplied  Seneca  with  the  materials  for  his  Natural 
Questions,  one  of  the  most  curious  of  the  surviving  treas- 
ures of  antiquity.    Posidonius  numbered  many  eminent 


Romans  among  his  hearers,  and  was  indooed,  by  his  in- 
fluential pupils  of  the  dominant  race,  to  migrate  to  Bamt 
himself  towards  the  doee  of  his  kmg  lile.     He  kA  tbe 
school  at  Rhodes  under  the  charge  of  his  grandagsu 
Jason,  the  eighth  and  last  of  the  regular  surrfsskia  «f 
Stoic  hereaiarchs.     The  Stoic  doctrine  had,  bcDvew; 
been  very  widely  disseminated  before  this  tinie.   It  had 
become  coextensive  with  civilization.    The  pfailoeophi- 
cal  treatises  of  Cicero  show  how  profoundly  it  bad  biter- 
ested  the  beat  intelligences  under  the  expirii^  rqii^ic 
of  Rome.    The  interest  was  not  dinainiabed  br  the  e»- 
tablishment  of  the  empire,  when  a  wider  field  and  a  new 
role  for  the  Stoic  doctrine  were  presented  both  in  ;»falk 
and  private  life.    Indeed,  Stoicism  aeems  never  to  have 
been  more  widely  diffused,  more  favorably  accepted,  or 
more  dominant  than  during  tht  first  two  oentnrics  of 
oar  lera.    Athenodorus  of  Tarsus  was  the  instruotor,  the 
friend,  and  the  adviser  of  Augustus.     But  independeoc 
of  any  personal  relations,  the  establishment  of  Uie  em- 
pire was  conducive  to  the  spread  of  the  doctrine.    The 
marked  cosmopolitan  tendency  of  Stoicism ;  the  obfit«- 
ation  by  the  Stoics  of  all  distinctions  of  Aate,  rue, 
climate,  or  fortune ;  tl^eir  disrcfpud  of  *'  race,  cokwv  ot 
previous  condition  of  servitude,"  were  congenial  to  a 
universal  empire,  and  became  more  pronounced  under 
an  imperial  system  which  embraced  under  its  mle  and 
under  one  political  organization  Romana,  Greeka,  Egyp- 
tians;  Spaniards,  Gauls,  Germans;  ''Parthians  and 
Medes  and  Elamites,  and  the  dwellere  in  Mesopotamia 
and  in  Judea  and  Cappadocia,  in  Pootos  and  Asia,"  etc 
Hence,  the  Roman  jurisprudence  readil^  accepted  frum 
it  dogmas  which  have  become  the  foundation  of  naf  nnl, 
international,  and  often  of  constitutional  law — the  state 
of  nature,  the  natural  equality  of  man,  etc     The  infia- 
ence  which  the  philosophy  of  the  Porch  exercised  on 
the  reorganization  and  sdentific  oonsritution  of  the  Bo- 
man  law  cannot  be  doubted ;  though  t-be  mode  and  the 
degree  of  its  operation  may  still  be  open  to  debate.    The 
most  striking  manifestation  of  the  potency  of  Stotciaia 
was,  however,  displayed  in  its  ready  coalocence  wirh 
republican  hopes  and  republican  pretences.     It  became 
the  characteristic  and,  too  often^  the  shibboleth  of  apmtr 
which  fretted  and  pouted  and  palavered  under  impernl 
rule,  and  hoped,  or  pretended  to  hope,  for  the  restoration 
of  the  republic;  which  sometimes  conspired  against  the 
emperors,  in  a  small  way,  and,  more  frequently,  cher- 
ished its  sense  of  heroism  by  affecting  conspiracy.   This 
party  found  its  expression  alike  in  the  philoeophic  os- 
tentation of  Seneca,  in  the  conduct  of  H^vidius  Prtacas 
and  PsDtus  Thraseas,  in  the  crabbed  satires  of  Penias 
and  in  the  declamatory  and  epigrammatic  turgescence 
of  Lucan.    It  seemed  to  ascend  the  imperial  throne  with 
Marcus  Aurelius  when  the  imperial  station  accepted  the 
same  moral  and  intellectual  level  with  the  slave  Epiete- 
tus.     The  Stoic  meditations  of  the  emperor  are,  how- 
ever, an  evidence  of  the  natural  goodness  of  the  man, 
of  the  puritk^tion  of  morals  under  the  Antonines,  of  the 
experienced  need  of  a  new  heart  in  society,  and  of  the 
pervading  influence  of  Christianity. 

The  Stoic  tenets  naturally  underwent  considerate 
alteration  in  passing  from  the  speculative  ingenuity  of 
the  Hellenic  schools  to  the  hard,  practical  earnestness 
of  Roman  life.  They  were  in  much  closer  haimony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  self-poised,  arrogant  Roman  peo- 
ple than  they  bad  been,  or  could  be,  with  the  venatile 
and  vivacious  genius  of  the  Greeks.  This  greater  har- 
mony, with  the  intrinsic  flexibility  of  Stoic  opiaioo, 
facilitated  the  adaptation  of  the  doctrine  to  the  diverse 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  new  race  of  disciples.  Stoicism  had 
been  syncretistic  and  variable  from  the  first,  as  alrendy 
stated.  It  had  been  variously  accepted  bj*  the  imme- 
diate disciples  of  Zeno;  it  had  been  naodified,  and,  in 
several  respects,  transmuted  by  his  suoceaaois.  It  as- 
sumed a  still  more  unsettled  and  elastic  character  ia  the 
writings  and  opinions  of  the  Roman  Stoics— mroetanifs 
coquetting  with  Platonism,  sometimes  assimilating  itsetf 
to  Peripateticism ;  more  commonly  trending  itself  with 
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Cynicism.  Yet,  with  all  its  flncttuUtons,  it.  became  more 
influential  than  ever  in  regulating  moral  conduct,  or, 
at  least,  moral  professions,  and  in  determining  moral 
sentiments.  With  the  progress  of  time  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  social  relations  and  conditions,  it  became  more 
of  a  religion  than  of  a  philosophical  theory.  Its  teach- 
ers became  preachers ;  its  instructions  resembled  homi- 
li^;  its  assemblies  were  like  congregations  of  religious 
worshippers.  Throughout  its  whole  duration,  unity  of 
spirit  and  consistency'  of  moral  tone  were  more  regarded 
than  uniformity  of  doctrine.  Such  unity  and  consist- 
ency it  maintained.  Hence,  while  the  philosophic  doc- 
trine became  laxer  in  details,  it  became  more  rigorous 
in  its  professed  discipline.  It  was  thus  able  to  offer  it- 
self as  a  pagan  competitor  to  the  rising  Christianity. 
With  the  growth  of  the  new  religion  it  gradually  waned. 
Its  discrepances,  discords,  and  intestine  controversies 
destroyed  its  authority  by  dividing  its  followers.  Its 
extravagances  and  abcHirdities,  and  its  want  of  any  ten- 
able philosophic  basis,  rendered  it  impotent  in  conflict 
with  the  new  revelation.  In  its  later  period  it  borrow- 
ed much,  undoubtedly,  from  Christian  teachings ;  but  it 
borrowed  in  vain.  It  was  "impar  congressus  AchilU.'' 
The  very  consonance  of  its  teachings  with  Christian 
precepts  weakened  it  in  the  combat,  and  only  promoted 
the  victory  of  its  rival.  Yet  whatever  changes  it  un- 
derwent in  its  successive  developments,  it  retained 
throughout  its  well-marked  character  as  an  authorita- 
tive scheme  of  ethics.  The  Stoics  may,  accordingly,  be 
r^arded  as  the  precursors  of  the  Christian  faith  in  the 
department  or  practical  morals,  and  as  having  prepared 
the  path  and  made  smooth  the  way  for  the  progress  and 
reception  of  its  heavenly  successor. 

II.  Later  Teaehert, — The  regular  **  catena  Stoicorum" 
extended  only  from  Zeno  to  Jason,  a  period  of  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half.  Zeno  was  said  to  have  guided  his 
school  for  fifty-eight  years.  Among  the  numerous  pu- 
pils of  those  long  years  are  specified  Cleanthes  of  Assos, 
in  the  Troad;  Aristo  of  Chios;  Herillus  of  Carthage; 
Perseus  of  Citium,  a  slave  of  Zeno ;  Aratus  of  Soli ;  Di- 
onysius  of  Heracleia,  in  Pontus;  and  Sphserus  of  Bos- 
poms. 

1.  Cleanthes  was  the  immediate  successor  of  the  found- 
er, and  retained  many  of  his  fellow-disciples  in  the  school. 
A  very  beautiful  and  most  characteristic  hymn,  address- 
ed by  him  to  Jove  "  of  many  names,'*  has  been  preserved, 
and  is  our  most  valuable  relic  of  early  Stoicism. 

2.  ChryHpput  of  Soli  (B.C.  280-206),  the  reformer 
and  renovator  of  the  Stoic  creed,  succeeded  Cleanthes. 
He  was  singularly  perspicacious  and  of  indefatigable 
industry.  The  works  which  he  composed  are  said  to 
have  numbered  seven  hundred  and  fifty.  Among  his 
more  noted  disciples  were  his  nephew  Aristocreon,  Teles, 
Eratosthenes,  and  Boethus. 

8.  Zeno  of  Tarsus, 

4.  Diogenes  ofSeleucia. 

5.  A  ntipater  ofTarsits,  among  whose  pupils  was  Blos- 
sius  of  Cumse,  the  teacher  anc^nend  of  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus. 

6.  Pancetitts  of  Rhodes  succeeded  him,  and  died  before 
A.C.  ill.  He  had  several  noble  Romans  among  his 
hearers,  including  Scipio  Africanus,  according  to  the 
declaration  of  Cicero. 

7.  Posidonius  ofApamea  (B.C  135-51)  succeeded  his 
preceptor  Pansetius,  and  was  the  last  illustration  of  the 
formal  Stoic  school.  He  taught  at  Rhodes,  where  his 
lectures  were  attended  by  Pompey  and  many  other  em- 
inent Romans  of  that  day.  By  their  persuasions  he 
was  induced  to  remove  to  Rome  at  a  very  advanced  age. 
He  led  his  school  at  Rhodes  in  charge  of 

8.  Jason,  his  grandson,  the  last  of  the  Stoic  succes- 
sion, with  whom  the  history  of  the  school,  as  such, 
closes;  and  with  whom,  likewise,  Zeller's  account  of  the 
Stoics  proper  terminates. 

III.  For  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  see  Stoic  Philos- 
ophy. 

rV.  lAlerature^ — ^To  the  works  mentioned  under  thb 

IX.— U  u  u 


head  in  the  notice  of  the  Stoic  Philosophy  (q.  v.)  may 
be  added :  BUchner,  A  risfo  von  Chios  (Leips.  1726) :  Moh- 
nike,  Cleanthes  der  Stoiker;  Baquet,  De  Chrysippi  Vita^ 
Doctr,  et  Relig,  (Ix)van.  1822);  Van  Lvnden,  Disp,  de 
Panatio  Rhodio  (Lugd.  1802) ;  Bake,  PosuUm,  Rhod,  Re- 
lig, Doctrina  (ibid.  1810) ;  Scheppig,  De  Posidon.  A  pom. 
(BeroL  1870);  Rifault,  ffist.  Phil,  Litt.  de  VEmpereur 
Marc  Aurele  (Paris,  1830);  Suckau,  £tude  sur  Marc 
Aurele  (ibid.  1858);  Grosch,  Die  Sittenlehre  des  Epik- 
tet,  (Wemigerode,  1867).  See  Stoicism  and  Chris- 
TLANITY.     (G.  F.  H.) 

Stokes,  Jamrs  M.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Livingstone  Par- 
ish, La.,  Dec  22,  1832.  His  conversion  took  place  in 
December,  1858,  and  he  studied  theology  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Rev.  G.  G.  N.  MacDonnell,  of  Lumpkin, 
Ga.  Here  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  l5ec.  19,  1859. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  entered  the  Con- 
federate army,  and,  after  serving  fourteen  months,  was 
appointed  chaplain.  He  resigned  the  chaplaincy  in 
July,  1864,  and  in  November,  1865,  was  admitted  into 
the  Georgia  Conference.  In  1868,  a  change  of  climate 
being  necessary  for  his  health,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Missouri  Conference.  For  the  same  reason  he  was,  in 
1871,  transferred  to  the  Florida  Conference.  He  died 
at  Live  Oak,  Fla.,  April  19, 1875.  See  Minutes  of  An- 
nual Cofferences  of  the  M,  E,  Church,  South,  1876,  p. 
178. 

Stola.    See  Stole. 

Btolberg,  Friedrich  Leopold  ton.  Count,  a  poet 
and  statesman  in  North  Germany  at  the  close  of  the 
18th  and  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  is  entitled 
to  a  place  here  because  of  the  notoriety  he  acquired 
through  his  perversion  to  Romanism.  He  was  bora  at 
Bramstedt,  in  Holstein,  Nov.  7, 1750,  of  parents  belong- 
ing to  very  ancient  families.  A  sense  of  his  high  birth 
clung  to  him  while  he  lived ;  and  if  to  this  trait  we 
add  a  very  tender,  emotional,  and  impressible  disposi- 
tion, and,  during  a  portion  of  his  life  at  least,  an  enthu- 
siastic ardor  for  liberty,  we  shall  have  stated  the  qual- 
ities by  which  his  career  was  determined.  At  Gotting- 
en,  whither  he  went  in  1772  after  a  period  spent  at 
Halle,  he  became  a  member  of  an  association  of  stu- 
dents whose  bond  was  the  new  spirit  of  liberty — with 
its  ideas  and  hopes  at  that  time  taking  possession  of 
men's  minds — and  whose  aim  was  the  cultivation  of 
poetry.  In  this  circle  he  read  an  ode  on  liberty  which 
astonished  his  hearers  bv  its  enthusiasm.     In  1775  he 

• 

travelled  to  Switzerland,  meeting  with  and  accompanied 
by  Goethe  on  the  way,  and  at  Zurich  associating  with 
Lavater.  In  1777  he  became  ambassador  to  Copenha- 
gen for  the  prince-bishop  of  Lubeck,  and  established 
himself  at  the  castle  of  £utin,  in  Holstein,  where  Toss, 
the  friend  of  his  student  days  at  Gottingen,  had  been 
settled  as  rector.  He  published  a  version  of  the  Hind 
in  the  metre  of  the  original  (1778),  portions  of  iEschy- 
lus,  a  number  of  dramas  with  chonises.  and  some  satir- 
ical "  iambics.'*  In  1782  he  married  Agnes  von  Witzle- 
ben,  and  in  1786  accepted  a  transfer  to  Neuenburg,  in 
the  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  as  magistrate.  We  next  Hnd 
him,  after  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1788,  at  Berlin  in 
the  capacity  of  ambassador  for  Denmark.  He  contin- 
ued to  employ  his  attention  with  the  study  of  the  an- 
cient classics,  but  religious  questions  began  at  this  time 
to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  his  thoughts.  His 
views  were  thoroughly  orthodox  according  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  his  poetic  tempera- 
ment inclined  him  towards  mysticism ;  his  heart  yeara- 
ed  for  communion  with  God ;  and  he  was  pained  to  find 
persons  who  ventured  to  believe  that  they  could  pros- 
per without  God.  He  protested  against  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  hymnol(^^  of  the  German  Church  in  the 
interests  of  the  then  current  rationalistic  "  enlighten- 
ment," and  prayed  that  the  minds  employed  upon  such 
work  might  fare  as  did  king  Saul,  '*who  came  to  dis- 
turb the  prophets  and  ended  with  prophesying  himself." 
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In  1790  he  oonaammated  a  seeood  marriage  (with  So- 
phia, countess  von  Redern)i  and  soon  afterwards  under- 
took a  trip  to  Italy,  which  led  him  to  MQnster  and  ex- 
posed him  to  the  influences  that  determined  him  to  go 
over  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  found  at  MUnster 
a  type  of  Catholicism  in  which  the  Christian  element 
was  prominent  and  the  Bomish  element  not  unpleasant- 
ly noticeable.  Princess  Gallitzin  was  its  leading  rep- 
resentative, and  became  the  principal  agent  in  persuad- 
ing him  to  noake  the  desired  transfer.  The  journey 
was  continued  to  Rome,  where  he  was  profoundly  stirred 
while  witnessing  the  celebration  of  the  mass  by  pope 
Pius  Vl,  and  filled  with  admiration  for  the  pontiff  on 
being  admitted  to  an  audience.  He  met  the  brothers 
Droste,  who  had  been  recommended  to  him  by  the 
princess  Gallitzin,  and  who  advanced  his  progress  t«>- 
wards  the  Romish  Church  very  materially,  though  the 
public  avowal  of  his  renunciation  of  Protestantism  was 
delayed  some  years.  He  returned  to  Eutin,  and  enter- 
ed on  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  presi<lent  of  the 
government  in  the  spring  of  1798.  The  MUnster  cote- 
rie were  from  this  period  in  regular  communication  with 
him,  while  his  Protestant  friends  of  former  days  were 
gradually  alienated.  In  1798  he  notitfed  the  gov- 
ernment that  he  intended  to  resign  his  offices,  and  in 
the  same  year  he  visited  the  Moravian  community,  to 
find,  if  he  could,  among  them  the  peace  and  rest  for 
which  his  soul  longed;  but  he  at  the  same  time  sub- 
mitted the  doubts  which  agitated  his  mind  to  Asseline, 
the  exiled  bishop  of  Boulogne,  and  received  a  reply  in 
consonance  with  his  desires.  The  transition  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  made  on  June  1,  1800,  in  the  pri- 
vate chapel  of  princess  Gallitzin.  The  reasons  which 
determined  Stolberg*s  action  may  be  reduced  to  three : 
1.  A  bald,  cold,  unsatisfying  rationalism  was  in  control 
of  the  evangelical  churches.  The  formal  principle  of 
Protestantism,  submission  to  the  Bible,  was  loudly  pro- 
daimeil,  but  the  demands  of  reason  allowed  very  few 
scriptural  truths  to  stand.  So  emotional  a  nature  as 
Stolberg's  could  never  rest  content  with  such  a  state  of 
affairs.  2.  Stolberg  lacked  the  keen  intellect  and  res- 
olute will  which  might  have  fitted  him  to  find  and  ap- 
ply the  remedy  for  the  evils  which  he  saw,  as  his  high 
station  would^have  enabled  him  to  do.  He  was  simply 
a  man  of  feeling,  and,  in  addition,  a  weakling  who  could 
endure  no  controversy,  though  it  might  assume  no 
greater  proportions  than  an  adverse  discussion  of  his 
accepted  ideas.  3.  He  saw  Romanism  under  a  most 
captivating  disguise.  The  MUnster  Catholics  drew 
their  inspiration  from  the  Bible  and  the  Christian  my»> 
tics,  and  made  the  person  of  Christ  the  centre  of  their 
religious  life.  On  Sept.  28,  1800,  Stolberg,  having  r^ 
signed  his  official  position,  removed  from  Eutin  to  MUn- 
ster and  renewed  his  literary  activity,  giving  some  at- 
tention to  the  classics,  but  devoting  himself  more  es- 
pecially to  religious  work.  In  1808  he  published  Au- 
gustine's De  Vera  ReUgitme  and  Dt  Aforibui  EccL  Ca-- 
thoUca  in  German,  and  also  composed  the  inscription 
which  was  placed  on  the  stone  over  the  grave  of  Klop- 
stock  (q.  v.),  who  had  been  the  friend  of  his  youth. 
Stimulated  by  C.  A.  Droste  (q.  v.),  he  began  a  G^tc^ich- 
te  der  Religion  Jetu  ChriUu  of  which  fourteen  volumes 
appeared  between  1806  and  1818.  His  patriotism  in 
these  later  days  was  as  evident  as  it  had  been  in  his 
youth.  The  freedom  c^  his  expressions  led  to  his  be- 
ing placed  under  surveillance  by  the  French  invaders 
in  1812;  and  when  the  (terman  rising  took  place  in 
1813  he  gave  four  sons  to  the  army,  and  composed  a 
number  of  patriotic  hymns.  But  his  day  was  almost 
over.  The  labor  required  for  his  hutory  was  exhaust- 
ing him.  He  turned  his  attention  wholly  upon  the 
Scriptures,  and  wrote  two  edifying  volumes  entitled  Be^ 
trachtungen  u,  Beherzigungen  der  heiL  Sckr^  a  life  of 
Vincent  de  Paul,  and  a  work  styled  BOchiein  der  Liebe^ 
with  which  he  closed  his  life.  He  died  Dec.  5, 1819,  call- 
ing with  his  dying  breath  on  the  **  Mother  of  God,"*  and 
placing  confidence  in  the  intercession  of  saints,  but,  af- 


ter an,  drinking  in  comfort  and  strength  from  the  toCd 
promises  of  the  Scriptures.  This,  indeed,  was  the  pe- 
culiarity of  Stolberg's  Catholicism,  that  it  was  in  the 
main,  not  Romish,  but  scriptunU.  His  last  words  were, 
*"  Blessed  be  Jesus  Christ.**  See  NicoloT,  F,  L.  Gra/vn 
Stolberg  (Mayence,  1846);  Von  Bippen, 
etc  (Weimar,  1859) ;  Goethe,  WakrkeU 
xviii;  Voss,  in  Paulus's  Sopkrxmiumy  Wie  ward  Fr, 
Stolberg  ein  Utrfireierf  ( Frankf-oo-tbe-Main,  1819); 
Stolberg,  £^imKi46/erf^^irf^,etc(Hamb.  1820);  Katcr- 
kamp,  Uben  der  F&rttiit  AmaUe  v.  Galiiizin  (2d  ed. 
MUnster,  1889) ;  Schott,  Vou  «.  Stotberg,  etc  (Stottgan, 
1850);  Geeatitmeke  Werke  der  BrUder  Stolberg  (Ua^b, 
1825  sq.,  20  vols.).— Herxog,  Retd-EmykiojK  a.  v. 

Stole  (ffToXfi),  a  Greek  term  for  (1)  a  vesture  or 
garment;  (2)  a  vestment  reaching  to  the  feet,  and 
worn  by  bishops  and  priests.  This  garment  was  orig- 
inally of  white  linen,  but  so  early  as  the  banning  of 
the  7th  centuiT  some  of  the  younger  dergr  of  Spain 
had  taken  to  '^  colored  oraria"  decked  with  gold,  and 
were  not  even  content  with  one  onl^'.  See  Marriott, 
Vetticurium  Christianumf  p.  215. 

In  more  recent  times  the  stole  is  a  narrow  band  of 
silk  or  stuff,  fringed  at  the  ends,  adorned  with  embroid- 
ery, and  even  Jewels,  worn  on  the  left  shoulder  of  dea- 
cons, when  it  is  called  orarittm  (q.  v.),  and  rouml  the 
neck  of  bishops  and  priests.  It  was,  probably,  like  the 
maniple,  at  first  a  lumdkerchief  or  toweL  It  deooces 
the  yoke  of  Jesus,  or,  as  Tyndale  states,  the  rope  with 
which  our  Lord  was  bound  to  the  pillsj^of  scourging. 
That  it  is  of  ancient  origin  may  be  seen  by  the  fiKt 
that  the  Omndl  of  Laodicea,  A.D.  864,  forbade  its  ate 
to  snbdeacona.  The  fourth  Council  of  Toledo  savs  thai 
it  b  worn  by  a  deacon  on  the  left  shoulder  **  because  be 
preaches,**  and  by  a  priest  on  the  right  shoulder  that 
he  may  be  ready  for  his  ministrations.  Anciently  the 
stole  was  long,  reaching  nearly  down  to  the  feet.  In 
the  Western  Church  it  is  the  custom  for  a  priest,  when 
ministering  at  the  altar,  to  cross  the  stole  on  his  breast 
and  put  the  ends  through  the  ginUe  of  the  alb.  This 
has  become  general  since  about  the  18th  oentnrT.  A 
bishop,  as  he  wore  a  pectoral  cross,  wore  his  stole 
straight.  The  deacon,  at  mass,  wears  his  stole  over  the 
left  shoulder,  fastened  under  the  right  arm.  The  stole 
is  a  S3rmbol  of  jurisdiction,  in  which  sense  it  is  eo«- 
stantly  worn  by  the  pope,  even  when  not  ofllciadng: 
and  there  is  a  custom  in  Italy,  illustrmtive  of  the  same 
principle  as  to  jurisdiction,  of  the  parish  priest,  after  be 
has  administered  extreme  unction,  leaving  the  stole 
upon  the  foot  of  the  bed,  not  to  be  removed  unti]  the 
death  or  recovery  of  the  patient. 

The  stole  of  the  Eastern  priests,  called  orarimy  at 
epitrachelionf  is  merely  a  long  strip  of  silk  or  stuff  moce 
than  double  the  width  of  a  Western  stole,  and  with  a 
hole  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  part,  through  which 
the  celebrant  puts  his  head.  It  has  an  eml»oidered 
seam  down  the  middle. 

In  the  Reformed  Chufth  the  stole  is  still  used  onder 
the  slightly  changed  form  of  the  scar/*  (q.  v.).  Until 
within  the  last  few  years  the  use  of  the  stole  or  scarf 
was  confined  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  England  to 
bishops,  chaplains  of  the  nobility,  members  of  chapters, 
and  graduates  in  divinity :  of  late,  however,  it  has  been 
generally  worn  by  the  London  clergy,  though  with  what 
authority  is  not  clear.    See  Ornaments,  Ecclksias- 

TICAU 

Stolisein  (ffroXiZctv),  a  Greek  term  signifying  *^  to 
put  the  chrism  robe  on  a  person." 

Stomacher  (S'^S'^nO,  pethtgH),  some  artide  of 
female  attire  (Isa.  iii,  24)j  the  character  of  which  is  a 
mere  matter  of  conjecture.  The  Sept.  describes  it  as  a 
variegated  tunic  (xirwv  fitvoirop^vpoc) ;  the  Tolg.  as 
a  species  of  girdle  (Jcucia  pectoraUty,  The  word  is 
evidently  a  compound,  but  its  elements  are  uncertaio. 
Gesenius  {Thetayr.  p.  1187)  derives  it  from  b'^Si  ^Tl^Bt 
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with  v«i7  much  the  mat  kiim  u  in  the  Sepl;  Sul- 
achuu  (.ln:tiliii:i,30)  fnim  ^V  T?t  wi'b  ■)><  mom 
of  "  undi>guUed  luu,"  u  applied  to  KHne  particolu 
kind  oT  dreu.  The  klnt  explanuiun  (apprured  by 
FlUBt  aod  Muhliu}  i*  (bat  of  Dietrich  ( Jem.  IKjrteiA 
p.  290)  from  the  Child.  U::B,j(iwaKa  (KJH^,  OTUgir- 
■Deni),  with  the  noun-ciHliDg  iHa»  ia  i^'OlI).    See 


SI),  proliably  la  being  in  ■  more  nitiml  atate.  The 
Pliceniciajii  w«re  particularly  ramoiu  for  Iheit  akll]  in 
hewing  atone  (!  Sam.  v,  II ;  1  Kinga  v,  18).    Stones 


■nenul  M 


d  or« 


IN  ADAOn  (£ritftiov  Tiiikir  iSeuv) 
ia  the  beginning  of  a  hymn  attributed  to  Cleoient  of 
Alestandria,  and  ia  fuund  at  the  cLok  of  his  Padagoy^e. 
It  is  the  oldest  Chiiilian  hymn  extant,  and  is  a  aubtime 
but  somewhat  turgid  song  of  pnine  to  the  Logos,  as 
tbe  divine  educator  and  leader  of  the  "human  race." 
The  Utie  of  the  hymn  ia'T/ivoj  roii  Zwr^poc  XpuiToC, 

Christ  as  the  leader  of  the  youth,  that  he  himself  may 
gather  them  to  praise  him  (ver.  1-8);  then  as  the  shep- 
herd and  king  of  the  saints,  that  he  mar  gnide  his 
■heep  and  rule  over  them  (ver.  9-28) ;  and,  fliislly,  as 
the  Eternal  Word,  whose  footiileps  lead  to  hearen  (ver.' 
S8-SS}.    Theflrat  part  runs  thus  in  the  original  Greek; 


dn/hii  'mhrafia  Xjwrrof. 
There  are  three  English  tnuulstiDns  of  this  hymn :  one 
bv  W.  Wilson,  in  the  Amtt-Kierw  Chrutian  L&rary, 
TuLiv;  CkmaU  of  Alexandria,  I,  34a  aq.: 
"  Bridle  of  colts  nutampd. 
Over  our  wills  pr«Ftdli>t[, 
Ting  of  no  wander  log  hlrds, 
Onr  ntghl  secnreli  unlrtliitf. 
Rndderof  jnolb  unbending. 

Firm  ssslnst  ndiem  chock : 

Bbeplienrwii  h  wladimi  tending 

Lambaoftherojsiaudi:" 

a  aecond  by  Mn.  Cbirlea,  in  the  CkrMaK  Life  w  Song, 

p.44Bq.: 

"  Month  of  babes  who  cannot  speak. 
Wing  of  nestlings  who  cannot  llr,    ***■< 
and  a  third  by  Saville,  fannd  In  the  Lgra  Saera  (Lond. 
I86fi),  p.  b,  and  adopted  by  Scbaff  in  Ckria  m  Song,  p. 
676: 

"  Bhenhera  of  leniler  youth, 
Onldlng  In  Inve  and  troth,"  «!«• 
For  the  German  tranalalions,  as  well  as  for  tbe  litera- 
tnre  on  this  hymn,  see  the  very  learned  article  on  the 
OHilents  and  structure  of  this  hymn  hy  Prof,  Piper,  in 
hia  Emnifffl.  Kalader  for  1868,  p.  17-89.     (a  P.) 

Stone  (usually  ^3tt,  ^kn;  but  occasionally  ItVo, 
tela,  or  'ilX,  Mir,both  of  which  are  rather  aroot;  Xi^oc, 

■•  Mount  Sinai  and  Syria,  sionea  wen  naturally  of  very 
frequent  reference  in  Biblical  language.     See  RoCK. 

The  kinds  of  ordinary  stone  mentioned  by  ancient 
and  modem  writers  as  found  in  PaleBline  (q.  v.)  are 
chiefly  limestone  (Isa.  xxvii,  9)  [especially  marble 
(q.  V.)]  and  sandstone;  occaainnally  basalt  (Josephus, 
A  al.  viii,  7,  i).  flint,  and  (irealnne  (2  Mace  x,  8).  (See 
Wafcner,  Dt  Lapidibui  Juduieu   [IlaL  1734]).      See 

UlNEtUI. 

The  uses  to  which  atones  were  applied  in  ancient 
Palestine  were  very  various. 

1.  They  were  used  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  build- 
ing, and  in  this  respect  the  most  noticeable  point  is  the 
very  large  siie  to  which  they  occasionally  run  (Mark 
xiii,  1).  Robinson  gives  the  dimenainna  of  one  as  !4 
feet  long  by  6  feet  broad  and  B  feet  high  {Ha.  i,  338 ; 
■ee  also  p.  284,  note).  See  Ql-arrt.  For  most  pub- 
lie  edifices  hewn  stones  were  used.  An  exception  was 
made  in  regard  to  altars,  which  were  la  be  built  of 
anhewn  stone  (Eiud.  ix,  36 ;  DeuC.  ixvii,  6 ;  Joab.  viii, 


In  1  Chron.  xxix,  2  we  And 
enumerated  "  onyx  stones  and  stones  to  be  set,  glister' 
ing  sionea  (lit.  stones  o!  rye-painl'),  uti  of  divers  colon 
(i.  e.  streaked  with  veins),  and  all  manner  of  precioua 
■tones,  and  marble  stones  "  (comp.  3  Cbron.  iii,  6).  They 
were  also  employed  Jbr  pavements  (3  Kings  xvi,  17 ; 
eomp.Eath.i,S). 

2.  Large  stones  were  used  for  closing  the  entrances 
of  caves  (Joah.  x,  18;  Dan.  vi,  17),  sepulehrea  (Halt. 
■ '  I  and  Bf  rings  (Gen.  xxix. 


ly  aerved  the 


2). 

8.  nint-atones  ("WS  or  IS)  oc( 
purpose  of  a  knife,  particularly  for  circumcision  and  sim- 
ilar objects  (Exod.  iv,  26 ;  J<«h.v,2,a;  comp. Herod. ii, 
86;  Iluiaich,  A'tc^,  IS;  CatuU.  Cunk  Uii,  5).  See 
Kjiin. 

4.  Stone*  were  further  used  as  a  mnnition  of  war  for 
slings  (I  Sam.  xvii,  40,  49),  caUpulta  (2  Chron.  xxvi, 
14),  and  bows  (Wisd.  v,  22 ;  comp.  1  Uacc.  vi,  SI).  Also 
as  boundary  marks  (Deut.xiz,li;  xxvii,  17;  Job  xxiv, 
S ;  Prov.  x'lii,  18 ;  xiiii,  ID) :  such  were  probably  the 
stone  ofBohan  (Jnsh.  xv.R;  xviii,  IT),  the  stone  of  Abel 
(1  Sam.  vi,  IS,  18),  the  atone  Ezel  (xx,  19),  the  great 
stone  by  Gibeon  (2  Sam.  xx,8),and  the  alone  Zoheleth 
(!  Kings  i,  9).  Finally  as  weights  for  scales  (Deut. 
xxv,lB;  Piov.xvi.ll):  BndformillB(2Saro.xi,21). 

markable  eventa,  aa  by  Jacob  at  Bethel  after  his  inter- 
view with  Jehovah  (Gen.  ixviil,  18^  xxxv,  14),  and 
again  when  be  made  the  covenant  with  Idban  (xxxi, 
4G)  :  by  Joshua  after  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  (Josh, 
iv,  9) ;  Slid  by  Samuel  in  token  of  his  victory  over  the 
Phili»[inea  (1  Ssm.  vii,  12).  See  P1LI.AR.  Similarly 
the  Egj-ptian  monarahs  erected  their  tiela  at  the  far- 
thest point  they  reached  (Herod,  Ii,  106).  Such  stones 
were  occasionally  conaecraled  by  anirinting,  aa  instanced 
in  the  stone  erected  st  Bethel  (Gen.xxviii,  18).  A  «m- 
ilar  practice  existed  in  heathen  countries,  both  in  Asia 
and  in  Eaiope  (aee  De  Saulcv,  Dead  Sra,  ii,  SI,  SS; 
Hacketl,/^usfra.o/5cHpf.p.I03i  Hon!,  Piliar  Slata 
ofSMkmdlEdmb.lSei]).  SeaALTAR.  Byasingu- 
lar  coincidence  these  ilonea  were  described  in  Phienicia 
by  •  name  very  similar  to  Bethel,  viz.  balylia  {^arrir- 
Aui),  whence  it  baa  been  surmiaed  that  the  heathen 
name  waa  derived  from  Uie  scriptural  one,  or  via  vena 
(Kalisch,  Comm.  n  Gtn.  loc  cit.).  But  neither  are  the 
names  actually  identical,  nor  are  the  associations  of  a 
kindred  nature ;  the  balyUa  were  meteoric  stone^  and 
derived  Ibeit  sanctity  from  the  belief  that  they  had 
fallen  from  heaven,  whereas  the  stone  at  Bethel  was 
simply  commemorative.    See  Bethxu    The  only  point 

he  anointed  stones  (Xi3oi  Xia-ofioi',  Qem. 


DmldicalStoneoin 


comtHoed,  the  rlutt 
CODPeriEtg  ihe  uKhja 
ofacquituLilwuunc 
Ibai  uf  eleclioD  (Bco- 
p-l,  «*«.);  to  Ite 
Huuea  in  ihe  hi^b- 
prifsi'i  brcolpUla 
(Zullig);  toLbeiiek- 
eu  preacnted  u  ibc 

J  ttunn,  aKurinf;  Ukb 
otiliiteuvice   at   Uw 

pu  111  ic  ex  penw  (  H  ua- 
moud);  oTj  IxMXly.  t» 
iLe  custom  iif  irriiiag 
nn  uiHiea  (AlTurd,  iti 
Jiif.>  (SeethroHnn- 
•  inaphs  oo  thii  sub- 
ject, in  Latin,  br  3U- 
ju*  [Gisa.  1706]  anl 
Dreuf;  [Lips.  1731].) 
».  The  lue  of  sioue* 
for  lableti  ia  alluded 
to  in  Exod.  iiiv,  IS 
«ni)Joah.riii,31;  and 
l4)  thia  ire  maj  add 
Cromlech  al  Plai  Newfdd.  "»<  piid*  -  atones  U> 

tbe  dcies  of  refo)^ 
Alex.  i9<n>m.  vii,  80!),  whiefa  are  frequentlT  mentioned  |  (■«  Schottgen,  De  Lapidibiu  VialAiu  [Lipa.  1716]  i, 
by  ancient  writen  ai  objecta  of  divine  himor  (Amob.  '■  and  the  mile-alonea  of  the  Komaii  period  (cooip.  Ollwt 
Adv.Genl.i,S9;  Euseb.  Pn^.  fietmy.  i,  10, 18 ;  PMny,    Lex.  Sabb.]i.  362).     See  Citt. 

xxzvii,  SI )  Thcopbr.  Ciar.  17  ;  Fausan.  x.  24.  6 ;  aee  I       10.  Sconea  fgr  striking  fire  are  mendooed  in  !  Haoe: 
Bellermaiin,  A'teuu  lu  lailitn  [Erf.  179S]),  being  prob- !  x,S. 
ably  aerulitea,  11.  Stonea  were  pirjudicial  (o  the  operatinna  of  boa- 

6.  That  Ibe  worahip  of  stonea  prevailed  among  tbe  bBDiIryj  hence  the  cuatom  of  ipoiliug  an  enemy'*  ticld 
heathen  nation!  ■uiTounding  Palestine  Caee  BiedCTinann,  [  by  thnming  quantiliei  oraltmea  apOD  it  (S  Kinga  iii, 
Dt  Lapidan  CuOu  [Frib.  1749];  HiillJng,  D«  Batyt-  i  19,  25),  and,  aicain,  the  neceniiy  of  gathering  mums 
lit  VtU.  [Gton.  17iG]i  Falcconet,  in  the  Mimoira  de  !  previnus  to  cultivatiun  (Isa.  v,!}.  Alluaiao  ia  nuKle  to 
rAcad.dtt  /iKT.  vi,61S  aq.  fsee  StOnk- worship]), and  both  tbeae  practicea  in  Eeoles.  iii,  5  ("a  tiiii«  to  eatt 
was  botruwed  from  tbeoi  by  apostate  Israelites,  appeara  away  atones,  and  a  lime  to  gather  atones"). 
from  Ita.  Ivii,  6,  acconling  to  the  ordinary  rendering  of  f  12.  Tbe  noIie«  in  Zoch.  xil  3  of  tbe  "  b 
thepaMages  but  the  original  npVninS-^EinS)  ad-  stone"  is  referred  by  Jerome  to  the  custom  of  lifting 
mita  of  another  sense-"  in  the  smUth  (dear  of  iood)  ■  ■*""«•  ■•  «"  «=^«"  of  «rength,  which  he  deambea  aa 
placa  of  the  «llev"— and  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  ■  '"•"8  P""iced  m  Judea  in  his  day  {comp.  Ecclua.  n, 
a  peculiar  term  introduced  patlly  for  tbe  sake  of  alliler-  i  ^0=  but  it  may  equally  welt  be  explained  of  a  Ufgt 

«ion.    The  ib<*  -.wHrt  (n^ltoo  13!.),  noticed  in  J  <»"';'-""«  "l,""'?^.!?^,''  i^T.;^  "*■ 

.  _      .  ^       '  ~ '_.  ~.  ~  .    .  SloiifB  are  used  metaphoncally  CO  denote  bardnes  <K 

}T-  'I'V'  ■  <*-y-*:'"'8«  °!TV;  ?"  '^"'  ^  insensibility  (1  Sam.xxv,37;  Eaek.xi,l9;  xxxvi,a6). 
identiHed  with  the  S»V«.,  the  doubtful  term  mmti/*  |  „  ,eii  „  firmness  or  slrenglh,  as  in  Gen.xUi,  J4, where 
il,62,"piclnrt;  E«k.»iii,12,"im.  ..  ,^,  „^  of  Israel"  is  equivalent  to  "  the  rock  of  la- 
-  -  10  dencea  engraven  on  I  „^-  pj  Sam.  xxLii,  3 ;  Isa.  in,  29).  The  nwrnbeta 
le  {piaUlMib^  fra?^)  I  of  the  Church  are  called  "living  stoiw*,"  as  cootribating 
or  oaai  is  saw  lo  nave  neen  oi  stone  and  of  a  cunical  to  rear  that  living  temple  in  which  Christ,  himaelf  "  a 
shape  (Mnvere,  Pk6n.  i,  678),  but  this  is  hardly  recon-  ■  living  iloHe,"  a  tbe  chief  or  bead  of  tbe  cvnwr  ffifb. 
cilablewithtbestaCemencofitabeinKbomedinSKinRs  Ji,!0-2Si  1  Fet.ii,4-8).  See Couer-btose. 
x,aetlheeonec[readh.gofwhichwouldbeina(rt«4dA,|  STONE  of  Dbiucatios.  An  original  sUne.  tn- 
■iid  not  maautbeih).    See  SroMSHBuat  ^l,^  .i^  (he  date  of  dedication,  119*,  mouiia  a> 

7.  Heap*  of  stones  were  piled  up  on  various  occasions :  ,  ci„  chu„h,  Lincolnshire—Wakott,  SacArdi.^,, 
asm  lokenofalreaty  (Gen.xxxi,46),in  which  caaea  I  _^  '  „  -.,,.„,. 
cetuin  amount  of  aanctily  probably  attached  to  them  „  ?*°°fu?''"""^":  '  '^'  ,"  'C"'«  ««i°*« 
(Homer,  Oixvi.  471):  ot  over  thsV-ve  of  «>ma  n*  EpiK«pal  Church,  was  born  .1  Jay,  Me,  and  ritev. 
lorious  offender  (Josh.  vii.  26;  viii,  29  ;  2  Sam.  xvUi,  '^"""B"  "^U^P""  "^  theol™»l  ednauon,  >o.Bed 
I7'  see  Properuiv  fi  76  for  a  aimilar  cuatooi  araonir  Maine  Conference  m  1841,  In  1S58  bia  decliDing 
the'  Romans).  See  Vmx^  The  eise  ofsome  of  these  1 !'"'"'  '"■"I*!'^!  l"™  '»  ■'*''*'"  "»  ""^  '*^  ""i"- 
beaps  becomes  very  great  from  tbe  cuatom  prevalent  '"'^  ""^  ?'"*  "  *".'  P«>en»l  h-n-Wai  He  tw«e 
amrfliiF  tbe  Araba  that  each  nasaer-bv  adds  a  stone     "Pf«*«""^  ""H  datticl  in  the  Slate  LegisUtuie.      H* 

z:l^, ^:^.^:.":L^:,^.:tiLZt  \ ^^ «  j-?,  Apni  5,  iss^  m. s.™*  was  highly  ..- 

2  feet  hiKh,  and  3  feel  broad  [Syria,  p.  46).  A  refer-  ,  "«"^  "  '^'"u"  """•^/'"'  "  «"«  "nd  daa^ 
enceu.thispracNceissi.ppose<ibv(ieiniua.obec..n-  '«g»'l»'»'-  See  J/»»l«  0/ .4>««af  Co-/™™,  188S. 
tained  in  Prov.  xxvi,8,  which  be  renders  "  as  a  bag  of    P" '"^ 

gems  in  a  heap  of  stonea"  (  J'A^*.  p.  1263).  The  Vul-  Stono,PrBnk.aii  Eogliah  artist, waa bom  alMaii- 
gale  has  a  curious  venion  of  this  passage  1  "Sicutqui    ehoilet  in  1800.      Heseidedin  London,andin  1851  was 

8.  The  "  white  atone"  {q.  v.)  noticed  in  Rev,  ii,  17  ^is  religious  paiiitioga,  Clirul  aad  tkt  Wimmt  qfBtti- 
haa  btMMi  variously  regarded  as  referring  to  tbe  pebble  <"»  "  "^""^  admired.     See  Thomas,  Biog.  Did,  %,  v. 
of  acquittal  used  in  the  (Jreek  couns  (Ovid,  Met.  KV,41) ;  Stone,  luao,  a  Hetbodist  Episcopal  minister,  waa 
to  the  lot  cast  in  eleclioui  in  Greece;  to  both  these  bom  at  Housick,  KeiuaeUer  Coi„ H. Y, Match  28,trsT. 
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He  was  converted  in  1816,  admitted  on  trial  as  a  travel- 
ling preacher  in  1822,  and  tilled  successively  the  ful* 
lowing  circuits  and  stations :  Herkimer,  Westmoreland, 
Oanajoharie,  Otsego,  Black  River,  Stockbridge,  West- 
moreland, Rome,  Verona,  and  I>ow  ville,  N.  Y.  In  1886  he 
was  made  presiding  elder  of  Oswego  District;  in  1840-47 
he  supplied  Fulton,  Weedsport,  Potsdam,  and  Watertown 
stations;  in  1847  be  was  made  presiding  elder  of  Adams 
District ;  in  1848  superannuated,  after  which  he  was  sel- 
dom able  to  preach.  He  died  Sept.  10, 1850.  He  was 
distinguished  for  the  depth  and  genuineness  of  his  hu- 
mility ;  be  was  also  a  man  of  great  kindness,  which  was 
manif^  in  all  his  public  ministrations  and  private  in- 
tercourse with  bu  fellow-men.  See  M mutes  of  A  tmucU 
Conferences,  iv,  616.     (J.  L.  &) 

Stone,  John  8.,  a  Presb3rterian  minister,  was  bom 
at  Madrid,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  November,  1828. 
He  enjoyed  the  training  and  counsel  of  earnest,  devoted 
Christian  parents,  spent  the  most  of  the  early  part  of  his 
life  in  teaching,  studied  theology  privately,  was  duly 
licensed  by  the  St.  Lawrence  Association  in  1852,  com- 
menced his'  labors  at  Redford,  N.  Y.,  and  was  ordained 
by  a  Congregational  Council  in  1854.  In  June,  1860,  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Au  Sable  Forks,  N.  Y., 
which  post  he  filled  with  marked  fidelity,  until  he  was 
constrained  to  enter  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
and  received  a  captain's  commission  in  1862.  He  was 
kiUed  in  his  first  battle.  May  16,  1864.  See  Wilson, 
Presb,  HisL  A  Imanac,  1866,  p.  225. 

Stone,  Joseph,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  England  about  the  year  1742.  He  emi- 
grated to  America  early  in  life,  was  admitted  into  the 
itinerancy  in  1796,  and  appointed  to  Montgomery  Circuit, 
in  1797-98  to  Federal,  in  1799  to  Fairfax,  in  1800-1  to 
Frederick,  in  1802  to  Huntington,  in  1803  to  Cariisle, 
in  1804  to  Alleghany,  in  1805  to  Frederick,  in  1806  to 
Winchester,  in  1807-8  to  Fairfax,  in  1809  to  Berkley, 
in  1810  to  Loudon,  Ya.;  and  in  1811  the  Conference 
granted  him  a  superannuated  relation,  in  which  he  was 
retained  till  death,  Oct.  7,  1818.  He  was  a  plain,  zeal- 
ous, and  useful  minister  of  the  GospeL  See  Minutes  of 
A  rmual  Conference,  i,  324 ;  Stevens,  Hist,  of  the  M, 
E.  Church,  iv,  244;  Bangs,  Hist,  of  the  M,  E,  Church, 
iii,98. 

Stone,  R.  "W.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South,  was  bom  in  White  County,  Tenn., 
1846.  He  first  united  with  the  Baptist  Church  in  1869, 
but  joined  the  Methodists  the  same  year.  He  was  soon 
after  licensed  to  preach,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Louis- 
ville Conference  in  1869,  but  died  in  Allen  County,  Ky., 
Feb.  24, 1873.  See  Minutes  of  A  nmtal  Corferences  of  the 
Af,  E,  Ch,,  South,  1873,  p.  866. 

Stone,  Samuel,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Hertford,  England,  and  was  educated  at  Eman- 
uel College,  Cambridge.  He  then  studied  divinity  under 
the  instruction  of  Rev.  Richard  Blackerby.  Being  a  Non- 
conformist, he  resolved  to  seek  the  more  congenial  at- 
mosphere of  New  England,  and  arrived  in  America  Sept. 
4,  1633.  On  Oct  11  following  a  Church  was  organizied 
at  Newtown,  Conn.,  of  which  he  was  ordained  teacher, 
Mr.  Hooker  being  ordained  pastor.  In  June,  1636,  near- 
ly the  whole  Church,  including  pastor  and  teacher,  re- 
moved to  Hartford,  where  Mr.  Stone  labore<l  with  Mr. 
Hooker  for  fourteen  years,  and  then  became  sole  pastor. 
This  position  he  retained  until  his  death,  July  26, 1663. 
The  latter  part  of  his  ministry  was  embittered  by  a  vi- 
olent controversy  in  the  Church,  originating  in  a  dis- 
pute on  some  ecclesiastical  topic  between  himself  and  a 
Mr.  Goodwin,  a  ruling  elder.  The  origin  of  the  misun- 
derstanding is  unknown.  Mr.  Stone  published  a  Dis- 
course  on  the  Logical  Notion  of  a  Congregational  Church 
(I>ond.  1652) ;  and  left  in  MS.  a  work  against  Antinomi- 
anism,  and  a  body  of  divinity.  See  Sprague,  Annals 
of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  i,  37. 

Stone,  Timothy,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 


bom  July  28  (O.  S.),  1742,  and  entered  Yale  College  in 
1759,  from  which  he  graduated  in  due  course.  After 
his  graduation  he  taught  school  in  North  Branford, 
studied  theology  under  Rev.  Mr.  Brinsmade,  of  Judea 
(now  Washington),  Conn.,  and  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  New  Haven  Association,  Sept.  24,  1765.  He 
preached  fur  some  time  in  Hanover,  and  was  then  set- 
tled at  Goshen,  Conn.,  Sept.  30, 1767 ;  and  while  there  dis- 
continued the  use  of  the  **  Hidf-way  Covenant,*"  i.  e.  of 
admitting  to  baptism  the  children  of  parents  who  pro- 
fessed a  belief  in  Christianity,  and  were  not  immoral  in 
their  lives,  though  they  did  not  partake  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  supper.  About  the  year  1790  he  preached 
the  Concio  ad  Clerum  at  Yale.  He  died  May  12, 1797. 
The  following  is  a  Ibt  of  Mr.  Stone's  publications :  A 
Sermon  on  Selfishness  (1778) :— Sermon  on  the  Death 
of  Madam  Faith  TrumbuU  (1780) :— Election  Sermon 
(1792) :— and  Ordination  Sermon  (1794).  See  Sprague, 
Amujds  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  i,  631. 

Stone,  William  Murray,  D.D.,  an  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  bom  in  Somerset  County,  Md.,  June  1, 
1779,  and  graduated  from  Washington  College,  Rent 
Co«,  Md.  He  studied  divinity  under  Rev.  George  Da- 
shiell,  Baltimore;  was  ordained  deacon  by  bishop  Clag- 
gett,  May  17,  1802;  and  priest,  by  the  same  prelate, 
Dec  27,  1808.  Soon  after  his  ordination  as  deacon  he 
was  called  to  the  rectorship  of  Stepney  Parish,  where  he 
remained  until,  in  1829,  he  removed  to  Chester  Parish. 
He  was  chosen  bishop  of  Maryland  June  1, 1830,  and 
consecrated  Oct.  21.  He  died  Feb.  26, 1837.  The  hon- 
orary degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Colum- 
bia College  in  1830.  He  published,  A  Charge  (1831) : 
—Pastoral  Letter  (1835) :— and  A  Sermon  (1835).  See 
Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  r,  484. 

Stone,  'William  Rodman,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  July  25, 1798,  but  removed  in  childhood,  with  his 
parents,  to  Boston.  In  his  twenty-second  year  he  united 
with  the  Church ;  and  in  June,  1825,  joined  the  New 
England  Conference  on  probation.  He  sensed  in  the 
regular  pastorate  until  1854,  when  he  was  appointed 
city  missionary  in  Cambridge,  and  two  years  after  the 
chaplaincy  of  the  Middlesex  County  House  of  Correc- 
tion was  added  to  his  labors.  In  these  fields  of  labor  he 
continued  until  the  infirmities  of  age  confined  him  to 
his  home.  He  died  at  Cambridge,  June  27, 1875.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Corferences,  1876,  p.  69. 

Stonehenge  (Sax.  Stanhet^ist,  hanging  stones'),  a 
very  remarkable  structure,  composed  of  large  artificial- 
ly raised  monoliths,  situated  on  Salisbury  Plain,  two 
miles  from  Amesbury,  in  Wiltshire.  Its  neighborhood 
abounds  in  sepulchral  tumuli,  in  many  of  which  an- 
cient British  remains  have  been  found.  The  fabric  of 
Stonehenge  was  comparatively  entire  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century,  but  it  is  now  very  much  defaced.  When 
entire,  it  consisted  of  two  concentric  circles,  enclosing 
two  eUipees,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  double  mound 
and  ditch  circular  in  form.  Outside  of  the  boundary 
was  a  single  upright  stone,  and  the  approach  was  by  an 
avenue  from  the  north-east,  bounded  on  each  side  by  a 
mound  or  ditch.  The  outer  circle  consisted  of  thirty 
blocks  of  sandstone,  fixed  upright  at  intervals  of  three 
and  a  half  feet,  and  connected  at  the  top  by  a  continu- 
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0U8  series  of  imposts,  sixteen  feet  from  the  grouncL  The 
blocks  were  all  square  and  rough-bewn,  dovetailed  to 
each  other,  and  titted,  by  mortise-boles  in  their  under- 
sides, to  knobs  in  the  uprights.  About  nine  feet  within 
this  peristyle  was  the  inner  circle,  composed  of  thirty 
unhewn  granite  pillars,  from  five  to  six  feet  in  height. 
The  grandest  part  of  Stonehenge  was  the  ellipse  inside 
the  circle,  formed  of  ten  or  twelve  blocks  of  sandstone, 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-two  feet  in  height,  arranged  in 
pairs,  each  pair  separate,  and  furnished  with  an  impost, 
so  as  to  form  five  or  six  trilithons.  Within  these  tril- 
ithons  was  the  inner  ellipse,  composed  of  nineteen  up- 
rights of  granite,  similar  in  size  to  those  of  the  inner 
circle ;  and  in  the  cell  thus  formed  was  the  so-called  al- 
tar, a  large  slab  of  blue  marble.  There  has  been  much 
speculation  regarding  the  origin  and  purpose  of  Stone- 
henge, which  are  still  involved  in  much  obscurity.  In 
modern  times  the  most  prevalent  opinion  has  been  that, 
in  common  with  other  similar  structures  elsewhere,  it 
was  a  temple  for  Druidical  worship;  but  this  belief  has 
been  somewhat  shaken  by  the  discovery  of  the  sepul- 
chral character  of  many  other  monuments  which  had 
been  also  presumed  to  be  DruidicaL  The  circular  form 
has  also  suggested  the  idea  of  a  connection  with  the 
worship  of  the  sun :  and  Stonehenge  may  possibly  have 
been  used  for  the  religious  rites  of  various  successive 
races  and  creeds;  and  also  as  a  court  of  justice  or  bat- 
tle-ring for  judicial  combats. — Chambers^ $  Encyclop,  s.  v. 

Stonehonse,  Jambs,  Sir,  an  English  baronet  and 
clergyman,  was  bom  near  Abingdon,  Berkshire,  July  20, 
1716.  He  succeeded  to  the  title  of  baronet  late  in  life, 
by  the  death  of  his  relative,  Sir  James  Stonehouse.  Ed- 
ucated at  Winchester  School,  he  entered  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  took  bis  roaster's  degree  in  1739, 
and  his  degrees  in  medicine  1742  and  1745.  After  sev- 
eral more  years  devoted  to  the  study  of  medicine  at 
home  and  abroad,  be  settled  in  Northampton,  where  he 
had  a  very  extensive  practice.  After  practicing  for 
twenty  years,  he  left  his  profession,  with  the  purpose  of 
entering  the  ministry.  He  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest 
in  two  successive  weeks,  by  special  favor  of  the  bishop 
of  Hereford ;  and  in  1764  was  presented  to  the  living  of 
Little  Cheverell,  and  in  1779  to  that  of  Great  ObeverelL 
He  died  at  Bristol -Wells,  Dec  8,  179&.  Having  im- 
bibed infidel  notions  from  Dr.  Nichols,  one  of  his  instruct- 
ors, he  wrote  a  keen  pamphlet  against  revealed  religion, 
the  third  edition  of  which,  however,  he  burned.  Great- 
ly regretting  his  former  acts  of  opposition,  he  devoted 
himself  to  his  work  as  minister,  and  also  wrote  several 
tracts :  Considerations  on  Some  Particular  Sins,  and  on 
the  Means  of  Doing  Good  BocUfy  and  Spiritually: — St, 
PauVs  Exhortation  and  Motive  to  Support  the  Weak  or 
Sick  Poor: — A  Short  Explanation  of  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lords  Supper ^  etc : — Hwts  to  a  Curate  for  the  Man-- 
agement  of  a  Parish :  — A  Serious  A  ddi-ess  to  the  Parish- 
ioners of  Great  CheverelL    See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Stones,  Cut,  Hbwn,  or  Squared.    See  Mason. 

STONES,  Precious.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the 
separate  articles,  such  as  Agate,  Carbuncle,  Sardo- 
nyx, etc,  for  such  information  as  it  has  been  possible 
to  obtain  on  the  various  gems  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
The  identification  of  many  of  the  Hebrew  names  of 
precious  stones  is  a  task  of  considerable  difficulty. 
Sometimes  we  have  no  further  clue  to  aid  us  in  the  de- 
termination of  a  name  than  the  mere  derivation  of  the 
word,  which  derivation  is  always  too  vague  to  be  of 
any  service,  as  it  merely  expresses  some  quality  often 
common  to  many  precious  stones.  As  far,  however,  as 
regards  the  stones  of  the  high-priest*8  breastplate,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  authority  of  Josephus, 
who  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  it  worn,  is 
preferable  to  any  other.  The  Vulg.  agrees  with  his 
nomenclature,  and  in  Jerome's  time  the  breastplate 
was  still  to  be  inspected  in  the  Temple  of  Concord ; 
hence  this  agreement  of  the  two  is  of  great  weight. 
The  Sept.,  Vulg.,  and  Josephus  are  all  agreed  as  to  the 


names  of  the  stones;  there  is,  however,  aooie  little  dif- 
ference as  to  their  relative  positions  in  the  breastplate; 
thus  the  iaffTTig^  which,  acoonling  to  Joeepbus,  ooea- 
pies  the  second  place  in  the  third  row,  is  by  the  Sepc 
and  Vulg.  put  in  the  third  place.  A  umilar  transpo- 
sition occura  with  respect  to  the  dftiBwrroc  *nd  the 
a^anyc  io  ^^^  third  row.  The  modem  Arabic  names 
of  the  more  usual  gems,  which  have  probably  lemaioed 
fixed  the  last  two  thousand  years,  afibrd  us  also  sodm 
approximations  to  the  Hebrew  nomendatiife ;  still, 
as  intimated  above,  there  is  mach  tliat  can  only  be 
regarded  as  conjecture  in  attempts  at  identificiuioa. 
Precious  stones  are  fre<iuently  alluded  to  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures;  they  were  known  and  very  highly  valued 
in  the  earliest  times.  The  onyx  stone,  fine  ^lecxmeos 
of  which  are  still  of  great  value,  is  expressly  mentioDcd 
by  Moses  as  being  found  in  the  land  of  Havilab.  The 
sard  and  sardonyx,  the  amethyst  or  itwe-quartx,  with 
many  agates  and  other  varieties  of  quartz,  were  duobt- 
less  the  best  known  and  most  readily  procured.  *^On}*x 
stones,  and  stones  to  be  set,  glisterinft:  stones  and  of  di- 
vers colors,  and  all  manner  of  pr«;ious  stones,"  were 
among  the  articles  collected  by  David  for  the  Tempk 
(1  Chron.  xxix,  2).  The  T^'rians  traded  in  preciuus 
stones  supplied  by  Syria  (Ezek.  xxvii,  16),  and  the 
robes  of  their  king  were  covered  with  the  nsost  brilliaat 
gems.  The  merchants  of  Sheba  and  Raamah  in  Sooth 
Arabia,  and  doubtless  India  and  Ceylon,  supplied  the 
markets  of  Tyre  with  various  precious  stones. 

The  art  of  engraving  on  precious  stones  was  known 
from  the  very  earliest  times.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  says 
(.4 nc  Effjfpt.  [Lond.  1854],  ii, 67), « The  Israelites  learned 
the  art  of  cutting  and  engraving  stones  from  the  Egyp- 
tians." There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tbev  did  learn 
much  of  the  art  from  this  skilful  nation,  but  it  is  pmb- 
able  that  it  was  know^n  to  them  long  before  their  so- 
journ in  £g>'pt :  for  we  read  in  Gen.  xxxviii,  18,  that 
when  Tamar  desired  a  pledge  Judah  gave  her  bis  sig- 
net, which  we  may  safely  conclude  was  engraved  with 
some  device.  The  twelve  stones  of  the  breastplate 
were  engraved  each  one  with  the  name  of  one  of  the 
tribes  (Exod.  xxviii,  17-21).  The  two  onyx  (or  sar- 
donyx) stones  which  formed  the  bigh-priest's  shoulder- 
pieces  were  engraved  with  the  names  of  the  twelve 
tribes — six  on  one  stone  and  six  on  the  other — ^  with 
the  work  of  an  engraver  in  stone  like  the  aigravimgs  of 
asigneL"  See  also  Exod.  xxviii,86,**  like  the  engraviogi 
of  a  signet."  It  is  an  undecided  question  whether  the 
diamond  was  known  to  the  eariy  nations  of  antiquity. 
The  A.  V.  gives  it  as  the  rendering  of  the  Heb.  Yaka- 
16m,  (D^i^),  but  it  is  probable  that  the  jasper  is  in- 
tended. Sir  G.  Wilkinson  is  of  opinion  that  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  were  acquainted  with  the  diamond, 
and  used  it  for  engraving  (ii,  67).  Beckmann,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintains  that  the  use  of  the  diamond  was 
unknown  even  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans :  **  I  muat 
confess  that  I  have  found  no  proofs  that  the  ancients 
cut  glass  with  a  diamond"  (//m/.  of  fnrentions,  ii,  87, 
Bohn's  ed.).  The  substance  used  for  polishing  preciou 
stones  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  and  Egy|jtians  was  em- 
ery powder  or  the  emery  stone  (carumhtm),  a  minefsl 
inferior  only  to  the  diamond  in  hardness.  See  Ada- 
mant. There  is  no  proifthsit  the  diamond  was  known 
to  the  ancient  Orientals,  and  it  certainly  must  be  ban- 
ished from  the  list  of  engraved  stones  which  made  the 
sacerdotal  breastplate;  for  the  diamond  can  be  eat 
only  by  abrasion  with  its  own  powder,  or  by  frictiiin 
with  another  diamond;  and  this,  even  in  the  hands  ol* 
a  well-practiced  artist,  is  a  work  of  roost  patient  labor 
and  of  considerable  difiiculty;  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  Hebrews,  or  any  other  Oriental  people,  were  able 
to  engrave  a  name  upon  a  diamond  as  upon  a  Msnet 
ring.  Agsin,  Josephus  tells  us  {Ant  iii, 7, 5)  that  the 
twelve  stones  of  the  breastplate  were  of  great  size  and 
extraordinary  beauty.  We  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining their  size ;  probably  they  were  neariy  an  inch 
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■qoara ;  it  an;  rate,  ■  dbmond  only  half  that  aiie,  wiih 
the  five  letien  of  ^^^21  (Zcbuluu)  eiigrav«t  on 
for,  a»  he  wia  the  uxth  *an  of  Jacob  (Uen.  ux 
hia  Dima  wauld  occupy  the  third  place  id  the  m 

be  the  TaAalSm  of  the  breaatplale. 

FeihapB  the  atone  called  "  ligiiie''  by  the  A.  T.  hu 
been  the  subject  of  mure  discuaion  than  any  other  of 
""" n  the  ffible.     In  our  ar- 


■  oto. 


u  probably  lourmtxHnt.  We  objected  to  tbe 
~nyacintti  stone"  Tepreaenlinj;  the  ^ncnrjuin  of  the  an- 
cients, becsuK  of  its  not  poawseing  attractive  powen  in 
■ny  marked  degree,  aa  we  euppoaed  and  had  been  in- 
rurmed  by  a  well-known  jiweller.  It  appear*,  how- 
King,  that  the  AyceiiMA  (armn)  ii  highly  electric 
when  nibbeiL  He  atatea  be  is  practically  convinced 
of  this  fact,  altbongh  he  allows  that  highly  electric 
powers  are  not  uaually  attributed  to  it  by  roineralo- 
gista,  Hr.  King  aseeils  that  our  h^cinlh  (jiianiA, 
rircon)  was  greaily  used  for  engTaving  on  by  Urceks, 
Romana,  and  Persians,  and  that  numerous  intaglios  in 
it  exist  of  the  age  of  Theophnutui.  The  aucient  h/a- 
cinihut  WHS  our  lopphire,  as  Sulinus  shows. 

Precious  stones  are  osed  in  Scripture  in  a  flgniative 
aenae  to  signify  value,  beauty,  durahiliry,  etc,  in  those 
objects  with  which  they  are  compared  (see  Cant,  v,  14 ; 
IsB.liT,ll,li;  Lam.iT,7;  Reir.iv,S;  xxi,10-21).  As 
to  tbe  precious  stones  in  the  breastplate  of  the  high- 
priest,  see  Josephui,  AnI.  iii,  7,  6;  Epiphaniut^  Dipi 
rw^  1^  XiSuv  Tiv  orruv  Iv  t.  otoX.  r.  'Aapiw.  in 
Epiphanii  Oputc  ed,  Petavins  (Cologne,  1682),  ii,  225^ 
282 ;  this  treatise  has  been  edited  separstely  br  <>«•- 
ner  [Conr,],  fie  Omni  Smtm  Fottii.Gmtre.  etc  (Tiguri, 
1665),  and  by  Hiller,  the  author  of  the  Uieropiytioyit, 
in  hik  Syilagmaia  Htrmmtutica  (Tubing.  17U),  p.  83; 
Braun,  l)t  Vrwiilv  Saeerdotun  Htbraorum  (Amstel. 
1680;  Sd  ed.  1698),  lib.  ii,  c  T  and  8;  Bellermann,  Die 
Urim  md  Thumaim  die  alltttat  Cnnmn  {Berlin,  1824) ; 
BosenmUller,  Tie  Atiftralogg  of  lie  BibU,  in  BMicai 
CoMssf,  ToL  xxvii.— Smith.     See  Ueu. 

Ston«-BqtiaT«r.    See  Oiblitb. 

StonB-wvnhlp.  One  of  tbe  earlieat  modes  of 
coramemoratiiig  any  remarkable  event  was  to  erect  a 
pillar  of  stone  or  to  aet  up  heaps  of  stone.  These  in 
couTBC  of  time  came  u>  be  looked  upon  as  sacred,  and 
even  to  be  wonhipped.  The  stone  which  Jacob  anoint- 
ed and  set  up  at  Bethel  is  the  llrst  instance  on  record 
of  a  consecrated  {rillar,  and  Yossius  alleges  that,  at  an 
aTter-period,  it  became  an  object  of  worship,  and  was 
conveyed  by  the  Jews  to  Jerusalem,  where  it  remained 
even  after  the  city  wai  destroyed  by  the  Komans.  Ac- 
cording to  Bochart,  tbe  PhmnicianB  worshipped  Jacob's 
pillar;  but  whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  we  know, 
(in  tbe  authority  of  Sanchonisthon,  that  they  bad  their 
own  balglia,  or  anointed  stones,  to  which  they  paid  di- 
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vine  honon.  These,  in  all  probability,  wen  aerolites, 
or  meteoric  Monea,  aa  indeed  appears  to  be  iudlcated  in 
tbe  fact  lliBt  Saacboniathon  traces  lh«r  origin  to  Ura- 
nus, or  tbe  heavens.  Eusebius  goes  ao  far  as  to  allege 
that  these  slonea  were  believed  to  have  souls,  and.  ac- 
cordingly, they  were  consulted  in  cases  of  eme^encv  aa 
being  fit  exponents  of  the  will  of  Deity,  ilerodian  re- 
fers to  a  stone  of  this  kind  as  being  ounseciited  to  the 
sun  under  the  name  of  Heliogsbalua,  and  preser^'ed  in 
a  lemple  sacred  to  him  in  Sjrii,  "where,"  be  says, 
'■  there  stands  not  any  image  made  with  hands,  aa 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  represent  tbe  god, 
bat  there  is  a  very  large  stone,  round  at  the  boitom, 
and  terminating  in  a  point,  of  a  conical  form,  and  of  a 
black  color,  which  they  say  fell  down  from  Jupiter." 
Sscred  stones  bave  frequently  been  worship)ied  bv 
heathen  nations,  the  Druids,  etc,  and  traoes  of  the 
practice  are  even  yet  to  be  found — Gardner, /'oifAa  of 
aieWoHd,it.y.     See  Stone. 

Stoning  (VplJ.OS^  [Talmudic,  hV^po] ;  XiSdJfti, 
Xt^o^oXiw),  aa  a  mode  of  capital  punishment,  was  or- 
dained br  the  Unsaic  law  (see  tbe  Hishna,  StmhedT. 
vii,  viii)  fur  tbe  following  daises  of  criminals:  1.  All 
who  trenched  upon  the  honor  of  Jehovah,  Le.  idolaters 
(Lev.  XX,  2;  Deut.  xvii,2  sq.)  and  enticers  to  idolatry 
(xiii,6sc|.)|  all  blasphemers  (Lev,  iiiy,  10 sq. ;  corop. 
1  Kings  xxi,  10  sq.;  Acts  vi,  IB;  vU,  5fl  sq.).  Sabbath- 
breakers  (Numb.  XI,  82  aq.),  fortune-tellers  end  sooth- 
sayers (Lev.  xx,  27) ;  also  false  propheu  (Dent,  xiii,  6; 
comp.  ver.  11;  Uishna,  ,S(mi«ir.  xi,  1) ;  in  fine,  those 
who  had  shared  in  any  accursed  thing  (Josh,  vii,  25). 
See  ACCOBSED.  2.  Notorioustr  and  incorrigibly  dis- 
obedient eons  (Dent,  xxi,  IS'sq.).  B.  Brides  whose 
tokensofvirginitywerBwanting(xxii,  20sq.);  and  so 
an  affianced  woman  who  had  complied  with  a  seducer, 
tt^ther  with  the  seducer  himself  (ver.  23  sq.).  Ac- 
cording to  Jewish  criminsl  procedure  (Mu.hna,  SiwJerfr. 
vii,  4),  the  same  penalty  was  incurred  by  those  who 
cursed  their  parents,  or  had  sexual  connection  with 
their  mother  (or  step-mother),  or  daughter-in-law,  or 
with  a  beast.  In  tbe  Mosaic  statute  these  last  Crimea 
are  clasaed  together  {Lev.  xx,  9  sq.),  hut  no  special 
mode  of  execurion  is  prescribed;  the  connection,  how- 
ever, seems  to  point  to  stoning  (comp.  Ezek.  xvi,  40; 
xxiii,  47;  John  viii,  6).  Finally,  Moses  enacted  this 
punishment  in  one  case  for  an  animal,  namfly.  one  that 
had  been  the  means  of  destroying  a  human  life  (Exod. 
xxi,28sq.;  the  same  is  presumable  in  Lev.  xx,  15  sq.). 
See  Law.  ^  ' 

The  process  of  stoning  is  nowhere  described  in  the 
ffihle;  it  only  Bppeara  that  the  place  of  execution  was 
oulsidetbecityfLev.xxiv,  14;  Numb.xv,86;  1  Kings 
xxi,  10,  13;  AcUvU,  56;  comp.  Mishna,  Sanhfdr.  vi, 
I  aq.),  and  that  the  witnesses  throw  the  first  stone  upon 
the  culprit  (Deut.  vii,  7;  Acta  vii,  57  sq.),  in  order  to  do 
which  they  divested  themselves  of  their  outer  garmenta 
»o  as  to  have  the  fteer  use  of  their  hands  (/oc.cir.).  The 
T-i — ji..-   _:__  gjjgtjj  details  a     ■       ■ 


(  Mishna 


;   comp.  "V 


ler,  Chmtrmt, 


Talm.  p.  1  sq. ;  Otho,  I.,ex.  Rabb.  p.  861  sq.).    Accord- 

"-  -J)  them,  theoffender,  ifof  the  male  sex,  was  whol- 
vested  of  clothing  down  to  the  private  parts,  and 

if  of  the  female  sex,  both  before  and  behind ;  and  then, 
r  being  raised  upon  a  scaffold  twice  as  high  as  a 
I,  was  thrown  down  backwards  by  one  of  the  wit- 
lea.  If  be  was  thereby  killed,  the  penalty  thus  ful- 
d  upon  him  was  called  njn^,  taipuUioi  but  if 
rurvived  this  shock,  it  became  tbe  duty  of  the  othei 
ness  to  cast  a  large  stone  (see  Lightfoot,  Hot.  Bib. 

p.  420)  upon  Ihe  criminal's  heart;  and  if  this  were  not 
ning.    According 


IS  (as 


nides),  the  ■ 
aught  (win. 


Dmldlcal  Rocklng-alon 


mjrrh  or  gall),  in  order  tc 

How  much  of  these  details  is  of  ancient  or- 
igin it  is  impossible  lo  determine.    The  piecipiiatioa 
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of  the  culprit  may  have  arisen  from  a  falM  interpreta- 
tion of  Exod.  xix,  18  (see  B.  Micbaeliis  in  Fotf«  JSifi- 
log^j  iv,  1H6) ;  but  this  is  improbable,  and  the  aUegatioiis 
against  thisTalmudical  moi|e  of  lapidation  (Heiiiii  Dia- 
gtrL  p.  145  sq. ;  Carpiov,  Appctr,  Crit,  p.  684)  are  with- 
out weight.  Moreover,  stoning  was  a  frequent  resort 
of  a  mob  (a  very  old  practice,  Exod.  viii,  20;  xvii,  4), 
in  onler  to  avenge  itself  on  the  spot  upon  such  as  had 
excited  popular  ill-will  (1  Sam.  xxx,  6;  2  Chron.  xxiv, 
21 ;  2  Mace  i,  16;  Matt,  xxi,  35;  Luke  xx,  6;  John  x, 
81  sq.:  xi,  8;  Acts  v,  26;  2  Cor.  xi,  25;  Josepbus, i4 n/. 
xiv,2, 1;  xvi,  10,5;  War,  ii,  1,8;  19,5;  /.(/>,  18, 58), 
even  among  ihe  Jewish  [and  heathen]  populace  in  for- 
eign cities  (Acts  xiv,  5,  19).  It  was  likewise  .resorted 
to  by  the  Greek  rabble  (Herod,  ix,  5;  Thucyd.  v,  60; 
Pausan.  viii.  5,  8;  iElian.  Var.  HiaL  v,  19;  Curtina,  vii, 
2,  1;  see  Wacbsmuth,  Hellen,  Alterik.  ii,  790  sq.),  al- 
though the  legitimate  practice  of  stoning  occurs  among 
the  (ireeks,  i.  e.  Macedonians  (Curtius,  vi,  1 1, 88 ;  SchoL 
ad  Eurip.  Orest^  p.  482);  so  among  the  Spaniards 
(Strabo,  iii,  155)  and  Persians  (Ctesias,  Fragm,  c  45, 
50) ;  even  the  provincial  <^cerB  used  this  punishment 
(against  the  Jews)  (Philo,  Opp,  ii,  542).  B.  Michaelts 
adduces  an  example  among  the  (vermans  in  the  Middle 
Ages  ( fh  JuiUciia  Pcem$que  Cnpii.  §  6).  See,  generally, 
Carpzov,  Ajtpiir,  Crit.  p.  588  sq.;  Selden,  Ju$  Nat,  et 
Gent,  p.  684  sq. ;  Ring,  De  Litpidatione  Hebraor,  (Frcf. 
1716).— Winer,  ii,  521  sq.     See  Pukishmkst. 

Stool,  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  is  a  seat  for  aco- 
lytes, servers,  and  attendant  clerks  in  the  services  of  the 
Church. 

STOOL  OK  Rkpkntanck,  an  elevated  seat  in  a  Scot- 
tish Church,  on  which  persons  were  formerly  compelled 
to  sit  as  a  punishment  for  having  committed  certain  of 
the  deadlv  sins. 

Stoole,  an  old  form  of  Stool  (q.  v.). 

Stools.  The  word  thus  rendered  in  the  A.  Y.  at 
Exod.  i,  16  (0^33^.  obndyim)  is  the  dual  of  -,3k,  obm, 
usually  thought  to  be  equivalent  to  13X,  iben^  a  ttoney 
and  in  this  form  only  occurs  there  and  in  Jer.  xviii,  8. 
In  the  latter  passage  it  undeniably  means  a  potttr's 
wheel  [see  Potter]  ;  but  what  it  denotes  in  the  former, 
or  how  to  reconcile  with  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  lat- 
ter text  any  interpretation  which  can  be  assigned  to  it 
in  the  former,  is  a  question  which  (see  Rosen mlUler,  ad 
lite)  has  mightily  exercised  the  ingenuity  and  patience 
of  critics  and  philologers.  The  meaning  appears  to 
have  been  doubtful  even  of  old,  and  the  ancient  ver- 
sions are  much  at  variance.  The  Sept.  evades  the  diffi- 
culty by  the  general  expression  brav  ixn  xpbg  rtf 
TiKTHVj  "  when  they  are  about  to  be  delivered,"  and  is 
followed  by  the  Vulg.,  **Et  partus  tempus  advenerit;*' 
iMit  our  vention  is  more  definite,  and  has  **and  see  them 
upon  the  stooU."  This  goes  upon  the  notion  that  the 
word  denotes  a  particular  kind  of  open  stool  or  chair 
ctmstructed  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  pregnant  wom- 
en. The  usages  of  the  East  do  not,  however,  acquaint 
us  with  any  such  uteiwiL  the  employment  of  which,  in- 
deed, is  not  in  accordance  with  the  simple  manners  of 
ancient  times.  Others,  therefore,  suppose  the  word  to 
denote  stone  or  other  bathing-troughs,  in  which  it  was 
usual  to  lave  new-bom  infanta.  This  conjecture  is  so 
far  probable  that  the  midwife,  if  inclined  to  obey  the 
roval  mandate,  could  then  destrov  the  child  without 
check  or  observation.  Accordingly,  this  interpretation 
is  preferred  by  Gesenius  (rAmaur.  s.  v.  "pK),  quoting 
in  illustration  Thevenot  (/tin,  ii,  98),  who  states  **  that 
the  kings  of  Persia  are  so  afraid  of  being  deprived  of 
that  power  which  they  abuse,  and  are  so  apprehennivc 
of  being  dethroned,  that  they  cause  the  male  children 
of  their  female  relations  to  be  destroved  in  the  stone 
bathing- troughs  in  which  newly  bom  children  are 
laved."  The  question,  however,  is  not  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  custom,  but  its  application  to  the  case  in 
view.     Prof.  Lee  treats  the  preceding  opinions  with  lit- 


I  tie  ceremony,  and  decides  nearlv  in  sooordanoe  with  the 
Sept.  and  other  ancient  versicma,  none  of  which,  as  ht 
remarks,  say  anything  about  wasA'poUf  ahtoU,  or  the 
like.  He  then  gives  reasona  for  understanding  the 
command  of  Pharaoh  thus:  '^  Observe,  look  carefallyon 
the  tvo  occa$iom$  (L  e.  in  which  either  a  male  or  female 
child  is  bom).  If  it  be  a  son,  then,**  etc — Kit ta  SciU 
others  (as  Knobel,  Muhlau,  etc)  prefer  the  explanarion 
of  Ibn-Gaanach,  Jos.  Kimchi,  and  Parchon,  that  the 
word  signifies  the  vteru$  (from  n3a)  or  the  female /a- 

denda  (from  the  resemblance  of  the  parts  to  the  geo«a- 
tive  power  of  the  potter's  wheel),  L  e.  '^  when  ye  obsere 
the  obnayim  of  the  Hebrew  women,**  at  tbc  mooieDt  of 
parturition.  But  this  interpretatioo  ace  ma  even  more 
strained  than  the  preceding  onea.  Aa  the  sex  coeU 
only  be  discovered  by  inspecting  the  child  itselt  the 
word  probably  refers  to  this  directly,  either  in  the  sense 
of  tesHculiy  or  from  the  radical  Import  of  "i^&t,  which  is 
to  teparatej  i.  e.  disting^iish  (see  Meier,  in  the  S^id,  «. 
Krit.  1842,  p.  1050).  See  the  Magaz./ur  bOtL  Ut,i, 
28;  Stud,  u,  Krit,  18S4,  i,  81,  626;  Kraft,  De  FiehOt 
Obstetricum  (Jen.  1744).     See  Midwifb. 

Stope,  or  Stoppe.     See  Stoup. 

Btopford,  William  K.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodiat 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  July  9, 
1809.  At  the  age  of  ten  years  he  gave  evidence  d  ooo- 
version.  He  came  to  the  United  States  about  1827,  and 
in  1883  was  received  on  trial  into  the  New  York  East 
Conference.  He  occupied  very  many  important  ap- 
pointments, and  labor^  in  them  faithfully  and  with 
success.  He  died  June  25,  1852.  See  3ii»MUx  qfAa- 
nual  Conferences,  1858,  p.  211. 

Storaz  occurs  only  in  Ecclos.  xxiv,  15,  aa  a  ren- 
dering of  oTcucri},  gtacfe ;  **  I  gave  a  sweet  miell  like 
cinnamon  and  aspalathua,  and  I  yielded  a  pleasant 
odor  like  the  best  myrrh,  as  galbanum,  and  onyx,  and 
sweet  ttoraXf  and  as  the  fume  of  frankincense  in  the  iah> 
emacle."    In  Gen.  xxxvii,  25,  Aquila  renders  r9c:3, 

**spicery,"  by  trn'paZ,  as  also  in  xliii,  11,  where  he  is 
followed  by  the  Vulg.  Sweet  storax  is  mentioned  by 
various  (ireek  writers,  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  to 
that  of  Dioscorides.  Several  kinds  of  it  were  known, 
varying  chiefly  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  obtained  cr 
the  degree  of  adulteration  to  which  it  had  been  subject- 
ed. Most  of  the  kinds  are  still  known  in  commerce.  It 
is  obtained  by  incisions  made  in  the  bark  of  the  tree 
called  afyrax  officimtle  by  botanists.  This  tree  is  a  na- 
tive of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  and  is 
about  twenty  feet  high,  with  leaves  like  thoese  of  the 
qnince,  and  flowers  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the 
orange.  Storax  was  and  is  still  much  esteem^,  both 
as  an  incense  and  for  its  medical  properties.  It  conssu 
chiefly  of  resin,  a  volatile  oil,  and  some  benzoic  add 
It  has  a  grateful  balsamic  odor,  which  no  doubt  made  it 
valued  in  ancient  times. — Kitto.     See  Spice. 

Btorob,  Nicholas,  founder  of  the  religious  doctrines 
of  the  Anabaptists  (q.  v.),  was  bom  at  Stolberg,  Saxony, 
about  1490,  and  was  therefore  a  young  man  when  Liubcf 
commenced  preaching  the  doctrines  of  the  Keformaiion. 
He  went  much  further  than  Luther  in  proscribing  an- 
cient authorities,  for  he  denounced  all  external  doco- 
ments  and  traditions  whatsoever,  and,  accepting  no  book 
but  the  Bible,  he  taught  his  disciples  to  renounce  the 
study  of  literature  and  theology-,  and  trust  to  the  sphit 
of  God  to  enlighten  their  understandings.  He  inaaced, 
also,  on  the  necessity  of  rebaptism  when  that  ceremony 
had  been  performed  in  infancy,  on  the  principle  that  it 
was  an  act  of  faith  and  could  not  otherwise  be  valid. 
Neither  Calvin  nor  Luther  could  tolerate  these  doctrines, 
and  they  became  still  more  hateful  to  the  princes  of  Ger- 
many when  political  ends  and  the  doctrine  of  the  com- 
munity  of  goods  were  associated  with  them.  For  yean 
previous  the  poor  half-starved  and  half- naked  serfe  c^ 
(iermany  had  been  accustomed  to  aiwemble  in  great  num- 
bers, and,  with  **  Bread  and  Cheese^  inscribed  on  their 
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banners,  had  threatened  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
existing  state  of  society.  Storch  gained  many  proselytes 
in  Suabia,  Thuriugia,etc.,  which  fact  led  to  mach  blood- 
shed ;  and  at  length  the  elector  of  Saxony,  at  the  press- 
ing instance  of  Luther,  banished  their  s))i  ritual  guide, 
in  addition  to  executing  their  political,  in  the  person  of 
Htlnzcr,  in  1525.  Storch  was  a  man  of  the  most  ami- 
able disposition ;  but  the  Baptists  of  the  present  day 
deny  all  connection  with  his  party,  to  avoid  the  odium 
belonging  to  these  scenes  of  turbtdenoe.  He  died  iu  bis 
retreat  at  Munich  in  1530. 

Storchenau,  Sioismumd,  a  German  Jesuit,  was 
born  in  1731  at  HoUenburg.  In  1747  he  joined  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus,  lectured  at  the  University  of  Vienna  on 
phlloeophy,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  sometimes  influ- 
enced by  the  principles  of  modem  philosophy.  When 
hia  order  was  abolished  he  retired  to  Klagenfurt,  where 
he  died  in  1797.  He  wrotRj  InstUutiones  Ijogica  et  Meta- 
pkytica  (Vienna,  1769-71):— PAifoaopAy  of  Religion 
(Augsb.  1773-81, 7  vols.).  See  RegenAuryer  Cortversu' 
Uotu^Lexihmf  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Store.    See  Deposit. 

Store-City  (r'laxop  ^^5,  ir  fni$ien6th,  dfy  of 
magazines^  1  Kings  ix,  19;  2  Chron.  viii,  4,  6;  xvi,  4; 
xvii,  12;  *•  treasure -city,"  Exod.  i,  11;  "store -house," 
2  Chiou.  xxxii,  28),  a  place  of  deposit,  or  entrepdt,  for 
merchandise.    See  Stokk-house. 

Store-house  C^SCiH,  oUdr,  1  Chron.  xxvii,  25; 
Psa.  xxxiii,  7 ;  Mai.  iii,  10,  a  trw$ury,  as  elsewhere  usu- 
ally rendered ;  CDK,  cu&m,  a  receptacle  for  provisions. 
Pent,  xxviii,  8 ;  **  bam,"  Prov.  iii,  10 ;  the  modem  mat- 
nuirdf,  usually  underground  in  the  East;  D^SiCp,  tnaa- 
bus,  Jer.  I,  26,  a  granary;  n33tpp,  miskendh,  a  maga- 
zine,  Exod.  i,  11 ;  2  Kings  xxxii,  28;  elsewhere  "  store- 
city  ;**  rafuXov,  Luke  xii,  24 ,  Ecclus.  xxix,  12,  elsewhere 
^  closet").  According  to  Gen.  xli,  48,  49,  Joseph  built 
store-houses  in  Egypt,  in  which  he  laid  up  the  super- 
abundance of  com  against  the  years  of  dearth.  From 
the  monuments  we  leam  that  such  store-houses  were 
common.  The  form  of  one  of  those  ancient  granaries 
is  exhibited  in  a  painting  of  the  tomb  of  Rotei  at  Beni- 
Ilosfan.    It  consists  of  a  double  range  of  structures  re- 
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Ancient  Egyptian  St4>re-boose  for  Grain. 


I.  Idenf^icatum  of  the  Scriptural  A  Uusiong,  — The 
Sept.  does  not  seem  to  have  recognised  the  stork  under 
the  Hebrew  term  ni'^pn,  otherwise  it  could  scarcely 
have  missed  the  obvious  rendering  of  irekapySc,  or  have 
adopted  in  two  instances  the  phonetic  representation  of 
the  original  dai^a  (whence,  no  doubt,  Hesych.  dmg,  €7- 
doc  dpvfov).  It  is  singular  that  a  bird  so  conspicuous 
and  familiar  as  the  stork  must  have  been  both  in  Egypt 
and  Palestine  should  have  escaped  notice  by  the  Sept., 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  ren- 
dering of  the  A.  V.  The  Hebrew  term  is  derived  from 
the  root  lOn,  whence  Ipn,  "  kindness,"  from  the  ma- 
ternal and  tilial  affection  of  which  this  bird  has  been  in 
all  ages  the  type. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  st4)rk,  the  Ciconia  alba  and 
the  C,  nigra.  In  Egypt  the  two  species  collectively 
are  called  anaseh,  the  white,  more  particularly,  belari; 
in  Arabic  takid,  tadig  (?),  abuhist^  hekiekj  kegleg,  and 
haji  luglug,  the  three  last  mentioned  expressing  the  pe- 
culiar clatter  which  storks  make  with  their  bills,  and 
hoji^  or  pilgrim,  denoting  their  migratory  habits.  This 
quality  several  of  the  Westem  names  likewise  indicate, 
while  our  word  stork,  albeit  the  Greek  <rropyri  implies 
natural  affection,  is  an  appellation  which  extends  to  the 
Icelandic,  Danish,  Swedish,  German,  Hungarian,  Lettish, 
and  Wallachian  languages,  and  is  presumed  originally 
to  have  been  stor  eger^  i.e.  migrating  A^ron,  with  which 
the  Greek  agrees  in  sound  but  has  no  affinity  of  mean- 
ing, though  it  corroborates  the  interpretation  of  chari- 
dah  in  the  Hebrew,  similarly  implying  affection,  piety, 
mercy,  and  gratitude.  This  name  results  from  a  belief, 
general  thnmgb  all  ancient  Asia,  in  the  attachment  of 
these  birds  to  each  other ;  of  the  young  towards  the  old, 
and  of  the  parents  towards  their  young.  But  the  latter 
part  of  this  opinion  is  alone  verified  by  the  modems,  in 
cases  where  the  mother  bird  has  perished  while  endeav- 
oring to  save  her  progeny.  This  occurred  in  the  great 
fire  at  Delft,  and  more  recently  at  the  battle  of  Fried- 
land,  where,  a  fir-tree  with  a  stork's  nest  in  it  being  set 
on  fire  by  a  howitzer-shell,  the  female  made  repeated 
efforts  to  extricate  her  young,  and,  at  length,  as  in  the 
other  case,  was  seen  to  sink  in  the  flames.  Without, 
therefore,  admitting  the  exaggerated  reports  or  the  pop- 
ular opinions  of  the  East  respecting  the  stork,  enough 

is  shown  to  justify  the  identi- 
fication of  chandah  with  that 
bird,  notwithstanding  that 
some  learned  commentators 
have  referred  the  word  to  her- 
on, and  to  several  other  birds, 
though  none  upon  investiga- 
tion are  found  to  unite  in  the 
same  degree  the  qualities  which 
are  ascribed  to  the  species  in 
Lev.  xi.  19;  Deut.  xiv,  18;  Job 
xxxix,  13;  Psa.  civ,  17;  Jer. 
viii,  7 ;  Zech.  v,  9. 

Ayystf  the  Russian  (?)  name 
of  the  stork  according  to  Mer- 
rick, does  not  appear  to  be  re- 
lated to  the  Hebrew,  unless  it 


sembling  ovens,  built  of  brick,  with  an  opening  at  the  I  could  be  shown  that  the  Esthonian  aigr^  or  aigro^  ap- 


top  and  a  shutter  in  the  side.  A  flight  of  stairs  gives 
access  to  the  top  of  these  receptacles,  into  which  the 
grain,  measured  and  noted,  is  poured  till  they  are  full. 
The  mode  of  emptying  them  was  to  open  the  shutter  iu 
the  side.    See  Granary. 

Stork  (^7*^01^,  chasiddh ;  translated  indifferently 
by  the  Sept.  daida^  tTTO^,  ipu>dioCy  wtXeicav ;  Vulg.  he- 
rodioy  herodiusy  milvus;  A.V.  "stork,"  except  in  Job 
xxxix,  18,  where  it  is  translated  "wing"  ["stork"  in 
the  marg.3 ;  but  there  is  some  question  as  to  the  cor- 
rect reading  in  this  passage).  See  Ostrich.  (In  the 
following  account  we  chiefly  follow  the  articles  found 
in  the  dictionaries  of  Kit  to  and  Smith). 


plied  to  the  same  bird,  and  the  old  Teutonic  aigel,  Da- 
nish hegrCf  Italian  and  Provencal  aiione^  aigron,  de- 
nominations of  the  common  heron,  are  from  the  same ' 
source,  and  not  primitive  appellatives  in  the  great  North- 
em  family  of  languages,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  are 
not  solitary  examples  in  vocabidaries  so  remote  from 
each  other.  Of  the  smaller-sizeil,  more  solitary,  black 
stork,  no  mention  need  be  made  in  this  place,  because 
it  is  evidently  not  the  bird  referred  to  in  the  sacred 
writers. 

II.  Description  and  Ifahits,  —  1.  Generally, —  StorkA 
are  about  a  foot  less  in  height  than  the  crane,  measure 
ing  only  three  feet  six  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to 
the  end  of  the  toes,  and  nearly  the  same  to  the  end  of 
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the  UiL  Tbey  hi,vt  >  stoat,  pointed,  >nd  nthcr  long 
bill,  which,  logether  with  their  long  legs,  ii  of  >  bri|;ht 
Mirist  color ;  the  toes  uc  putUlly  webbed,  the  naili  at 
the  estitmitie*  flat,  and  but  little  puinled  beyond  the 
tips  of  the  jolntiL  The  oibiu  are  btackiah,  but  the 
whole  bird  ia  white,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  acapu- 
lars,  the  greater  wing-coven,  and  all  the  quilla,  which 
are  deep  biacli ;  th»e  era  doubly  acalioped  out,  with 
tboH  neareat  the  body  almoet  aa  long  n  (he  very  foie- 
moac  in  the  wing.  Thii  ia  a  proriaioa  of  nature  en- 
abling the  bird  more  effectually  to  auatain  iu  allei- 
weight  in  the  air — a  faculty  eieeedingly  impunant  to 
its  mode  of  flight,  with  114  long  neck  and  longer  legs 
equally  etretched  oat,  and  lery  neceaary  lo  a  migrat- 
ing apeciei  beliered  to  fly  without  alighting  from  the 
Lower  Rhine,  or  even  from  the  vicinity  of  Strasburg,  to 
Africa,  and  to  the  Delu  of  the  Mile.  The  puaage  ia 
performed  in  October,  and,  like  that  of  cranea,  in  aingle 
or  in  double  columns,  uniting  in  a  point  to  cleave  the 
air  \  but  their  departure  is  seldom  seen,  because  they 
generally  start  in  the  night;  they  alwsys  rise  with 
clapping  Kings,  ascending  with  surprising  rapidity  out 

last  days  of  March,  when  they  again  depart  for  (he 
north,  hut  more  leisurely  and  leu  congregated,  A  feel- 
ing of  attachment,  not  without  superstition,  procures 
then  an  unmolested  life  in  all  Moslem  countries,  and  a 
notion  of  their  utility  still  protects  them  in  Switzer- 
land, Western  Germany,  and  particulailv  in  Holland, 
where  thev  may  be  aeen  (at  Hiddelburg)  walking  with 
perfect  composure  in  a  crowded  vegetable  -  market- 
Storks  build  their  nests  in  pine,  Hr,  cedar,  and  other 
coniferous  trees,  but  seem  lo  prefer  lofty  old  buildings, 
towera,  and  ruins :  there  are  alwavs  several  located  on 
the  topi  of  the  isolated  pillars  at  Persepulis;  and  they 


ling  I, 


about  tb«  summits  of  the  1 
of  the  mosques  must  ascend  to  call  the  congregation  to 
praj-er.  Several  modem  writers  still  assert  the  fllial 
affection  of  young  stork^  which  they  describe  as  assist- 
ing their  aged  parents  when  they  cannot  any  longer  fly 
with  vigor,  and  as  bringing  them  food  when  unable  to 
provide  for  themselves.  Without  entirely  rejecting  the 
fact  of  aifcctinnate  relations  among  these  birds,  it  may 


larked  ll 


Id  age;  J 


a  brood  (sometimes 
question  is,  which  of  these  takes  charge  of  the  decrepit 
parents?  It  cannot  be  the  youngest,  not  as  yet  of  sulB- 
cient  strength,  nor  those  of  precoling  years,  which  are 
no  longer  in  their  company.  Besides,  the  weaker  binls 
remain  and  breed  in  the  south.  Uay  it  not  be  conject- 
ured that  much  of  this  belief  ia  derived  from  a  fact 
which  travellers  hare  had  an  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing, though  they  could  not  distinguish  whether  the 
flight  wasc«mposedorcranes  or  storks?  Onanexceed- 
ingly  stormy  day,  when  their  southward  couree  has 
been  suddenly  opposed  by  a  contrary  gale,  may  be  seen 
a  column  of  birds  still  persisting  in  their  toil,  but  at  a 
lower  elevation,  and  changing  their  wonwHit  leader; 
and  the  bird,  on  taking  his  station  in  the  rear,  is  clear- 
ly attended  fur  a  moment  by  three  or  four  others  of  the 
last,  who  quit  their  stations  as  if  to  help  him  to  reach 
the  wake  of  the  line.  With  regard  to  the  snake-eat- 
ing habits  of  the  specie*,  the  marabou,  or  adjutant-bird 
of  India,  often  clained  with  storks,  ia  undoubtedly  a 
great  devourer  of  serpents,  but  not  so  much  so  as  the 

destroyers  of  the  young  of  reptiles  may  be  observed 
even  in  England,  where  they  cany  off  and  devour  small 
vipers.  The  chief  reson,  however,  of  storks,  for  above 
half  the  year,  is  in  climates  where  serpents  do  not 
abound;  and  they  seem  at  all  times  to  prefer  eela,  tVogs, 
toads,  newts,  and  lizards,  which  sufficiently  accounts 
fur  their  being  regarded  as  unclean  (perhaps  no  bird 
sacred  in  Egypt  was  held  clean  by  the  Hebrew  law). 
Storks  feed  also  ou  Beld-mice ;  but  they  do  not  appear 
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to  relish  rata,  though  they  break  tbeir  bones  by  repe^ 
ed  blows  of  their  bills. 

2.  i>tftHK(in^.— The  white  atorfc  {Cicamia  alia,  L) 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  oonspicuuua  of  land  Uids, 
standing  neariyfourfeet  high,  thejel  black  of  its  wiogi 
and  its  hiighl-red  beak  and  legs  contnsiing  finely  with 
the  pure  whito  of  its  plumage  (Zech.  v,  9, "  They  hid 
wingi  like  the  wings  of  a  stork").    It  is  placed  by  u(> 


White  Bioik  {Ciamia  alia], 

uraliats  near  the  heron  tribe,  with  which  it  ha*  snoe 
affinity,  forming  a  connecting-link  between  it  and  the 
spoonbill  and  ibis,  like  all  of  which,  the  stork  feeds  ca 
fish  and  reptiles,  especially  on  the  latter.  Id  the  iteigh- 
borhood  of  man  it  readily  devours  all  kinds  ofoSU  and 
garbage.  For  this  reason,  doubtless,  it  is  placed  in  tbe 
list  of  unclean  birds  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xi,  19; 
Deut,  xiv,  18).  The  range  of  the  white  atotk  exIeiA 
over  the  whole  of  Europe,  except  the  Britisli  Hile% 
where  it  is  hob  only  a  rare  viMtant,  and  over  Kottben 
Africa  and  Asia,  as  far  at  least  as  Birmab. 

The  bUck  stork  (Cicmnn  niffra,  L.),  thongti  less 
abundant  in  places,  is  scarcely  less  widely  dtstiibned, 
bnt  has  a  more  easterly  range  than  its  congener.  Both 
species  are  very  numerous  in  Palestine^tbe  white  mcfc 

the  whole  counti}';  the  black  stork  living  in  large  flocki, 
after  the  fashion  of  herons,  in  the  more  secluded  and 
marshy  districla.  Tristram  met  with  a  flock  of  up- 
wards of  flrtv  black  storks  feeding  near  the  west  sbon 
of  the  Dead'Sea.  Thev  are  still  more  abundant  br  the 
Sea  of  Ualilee,  where  a'iso  the  white  stork  is  so  niinH- 
ous  as  to  be  gregarioos,  and  in  the  swampa  nxuMl  Um 
waton  of  Metom. 

B.  Soeial  Charader  owl  TraiSlioml  Be/rrrmca,— 
While  the  black  stork  is  never  fomid  about  bniMingi, 
hut  prefers  marshy  places  in  forests,  and  breeds  on  the 
tops  of  the  loftiest  trees,  where  it  heaps  up  its  ample 
nest  far  Sram  the  haunts  of  man,  the  white  stork  at- 
taches itself  to  him,  and  for  the  service  which  it  ten- 
ders in  the  destruction  of  reptiles  and  the  removal  of 
offal  has  been  repaid  fiMm  the  earliest  times  by  pnMee- 
tion  and  reverence.  This  is  especially  tbe  case  in  the 
countries  where  il  breeds.  In  the  streets  of  towns  in 
Holland,  in  the  villages  of  Denmark,  and  in  tbe  boxaan 
of  Syria  and  Tunis  it  may  be  seen  sulking  gravely 
among  (he  crowd,  and  woe  betide  the  stranger  either  in 
Holland  or  in  Palestine  who  should  dare  to  molest  iL 
The  claim  of  (he  stork  to  protection  seems  to  hare  been 
equally  recognised  by  tbe  ancients.  Sempr.  Rahs,  wbs 
first  ventured  to  bring  young  storks  to  table,  gained  die 
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Inlawing  epignun,  <hi  the  tailun  of  hii  cuididiture  for 

the  pneLorabip : 

"  QiiHuqaiun  «at  dnobna  aleginUor  Pland* 
SdlTraEliimin  pancUi  nnii  tulll  Kpism. 
ClcuulDniiii  p'lpnlDB  ulint  eal  mortem.* 
Hdtvx  ooaUanpUioatly  alludes  to  (be  nnw  Buiilege 
ialbe  liiiea 

"Tntoqm  dcnnln  nido, 

Doom  tos  inctnr  ducnit  pntirim''  (Sat  11, 1, «). 
Pliny  (Hitt.  Kal.  t,  21)  toUi  us  thmt  in  Th^wely  it  w«» 
1  ci|itiit  Clime  la  k^  ■  stork,  and  that  tbey  vreit 
ihui  valued  equaUj-  with  human  lite  in  eotisequence  of 
their  warfare  against  eerpenta.  Tfacy  were  not  leaa 
hnnured  in  Egypt.  It  is  said  that  at  Fez,  in  Horocco, 
there  is  an  endowed  hospital  for  the  putpone  of  assiM- 
ing  and  nursing  sick  cranea  and  storka,  and  of  burying 
Ihem  when  dead.  The  Marncaine  hold  that  suirks  are 
human  beings  in  that  furm  from  Hime  distant  islands 
(Ke  note  to  Brawn's  Firud.  Epid.  iii,  27,  S).  Tbe 
Turks  ID  Syria  point  ta  tbe  stork  as  a  true  follower  of 
hLam,  fioni  the  preference  he  always  shows  for  the 
Turicisb  and  Anb  over  the  Christian  quarten.  For 
this  andoiibted  fact,  howerrr,  there  may  be  two  other 
reasons — the  greater  amount  of  offal  to  be  found  about 
the  Moaleni  bouses,  and  the  persecutions  suflered  from 
the  sceptical  Greeks,  who  rub  tbe  nests,  and  show  none 
of  the  gentle  consideration  towards  the  lower  animals 
which  often  redeems  the  Turkish  character.  Strick- 
hind  (ifon.  n«J  Paprrt, 


re  Che  e 


Uuhammedan  protectors.     The  obseri 

lets  corroborate  this  remaik.    Similarly  tbe  toe 

said  to  be  so  attached  to  the  old  regime  that 

them  left  France  at  the  Revolution — a  ti 

and  accounted  for  by  the  clearing  oT  most  of  the  tine 

old  timber  which  used  to  surruuud  the  chateaux  of  the 

nublease. 

As  already  noted,  the  derivation  of  ni''Sn  points  to 
the  parental  and  filial  attachment  of  which  the  stork 
•eems  to  ban  been  a  type  among  the  Hebrews  no  leas 
than  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  was  believed  that 
the  young  repaid  the  care  of  thdr  parents  by  attaching 
Ihemaelvea  Co  them  for  life,  and  lending  thero  in  idd 
age.  Hence  it  was  commonly  called  among  tbe  Latins 
"avispia."  (See  Labumus,  in  Pelronius  Arbiter;  Aris- 
totle, Iliit.Anim.  ix,  14 ;  and  Pliny,  Hit.  Sal.  s,  82.) 

Plinv  also  notices  their  hahit  of  always  rciuniiug  to 
the  satM  nest.  Probably  there  is  no  foundation  for  the 
notion  that  Che  stork  so  far  differs  from  other  birds  ss 
to  recr^nise  its  parents  after  it  has  become  mature; 
but  of  the  fact  of  these  birds  returning  year  afler  year 
tu  the  same  ^loC  there  is  no  qnestian.  Unless  when 
molested  by  man,  storks'  nests  all  over  the  world  are 
rebuilt,  or  rather  repaired,  for  generations  on  the  same 
eile,  and  in  Holland  the  same  individuals  have  been 
rect^nized  for  many  years.  Thac  the  parental  attach- 
ment of  the  stork  is  very  strong  has  been  proved  on 
many  occasions.  The  above- me niioned  tale  of  the 
stork  at  the  burning  of  Che  town  of  Delft  has  often  been 
repealed.and  seems  corroborated  by  unquestionable  evi- 
dence. The  name  of  Che  bird  ilsclf,  as  we  hive  teen,  is 
expreasive  of  the  same  fact.  Ics  watchfulness  over  ita 
young  is  unremitting,  and  often  shown  in  s  somewhat 
droll  manneT.  Tristram  was  otice  in  camp  near  an  old 
mined  tower  in  the  plain  of  Zana,  south  of  the  Alias, 
where  a  pair  of  storks  had  their  nest  The  four  young 
might  often  be  seen  from  a  little  disCance,  surveying 
Che  pmnpecC  from  their  lonely  heighC;  but  whenever 
any  of  the  human  party  hsppeneil  Co  atmll  near  the 
tower,  one  of  the  old  storks,  InvisiUle  before,  would  in- 
Hantly  appear,  and,  lighting  on  the  nest,  put  its  fooc 
gently  on  the  necks  of  all  the  young,  so  as  to  hold 
them  down  out  of  sight  till  the  stranger  had  passed, 
Bttapping  its  bill  meanwhile,  and  assuming  a  grotesque 
■ir  of  indiHerence  and  uticonsciousnesa  of  there  being 
aiijlhing  under  its  ehsrge. 
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Few  migratory  Inrds  are  more  punctual  to  the  lime 
of  their  reafipearance  than  the  white  stork,  or,  at  least, 
rmm  its  familiarity  and  eonspicuousnen,  its  migracions 

heaven  knoweth  her  appointed  tjmes"  (see  Virgil, 
Grorg.  ii,  319,  and  PcCron.  Sal.).  Pliny  sUtea  that  it 
is  rarely  seen  in  Asia  Minor  after  the  middle  of  August. 
This  is  probably  a  sUgbt  error,  as  the  ordinary  date  of 
its  arrival  in  Holland  is  the  second  week  in  April,  and 
ic  remains  until  October.  In  Denmark  Judge  Bnie 
noted  its  arrival  from  1820  to  1847.  The  earliest  date 
was  Mareh  26,  and  the  latest  April  12  (KjaerboUing, 
Diamatla  Fugir,  p.  262).  In  Palestine  iC  has  been  ob- 
served Co  arrive  on  March  22.  Immense  flocks  of  storks 
may  be  aeen  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Nile  during 
winter,  and  some  few  farther  weal,  in  Che  Sahara ;  but 
it  doea  not  appear  to  migrate  very  far  south,  unless, 
indeed,  the  biids  that  are  seen  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  December  be  the  same  which  visit  Europe. 

The  alor^  has  no  note,  and  the  only  sound  it  emits 
is  that  caused  by  the  sudden  snapping  of  ics  long  matt- 
dihles,  well  expressed  by  the  epithet  "  orotalistria"  in 
Pelton.(quaBi  cporaXi'Ciu,  to  rattle  the  castanets).  From 
the  absence  of  voice  pmhahly  arose  the  error  alluded  to 
by  Pliny,  "  Sunt  qui  ciconiis  non  inesee  linguas  conflr- 

Some  unnecessary  difficnity  has  been  raised  respeet- 
ng  the  expression  in  Psa.civ,  17,  "As  fur  ihe  stork,  the 
ir^trees  are  her  house."  In  Che  Wesc  of  Europe  the 
lome  of  the  stork  is  cunnecled  wilh  Che  dwelling*  of 
aaa ;  and  in  Cbe  Ease,  as  Ihe  eagle  is  mentally  asao- 


raveller  at  least,  is  Cbe  stork  nich 
nblest  works.  Amid  the  desolatioi 
hroughout  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Jiis  and  Afric 


!0f 


pies,  his  theatres,  or  baLll^  It  is  Che  same  in 
Palestine.  A  pair  of  storks  have  pnaseesion  of  the  only 
Call  piece  of  ruin  in  the  plain  of  Jericho;  they  are  the 
only  tenants  of  Ihe  rmble  tower  of  Richard  CteurJe-Lion 
at  Lydda ;  and  ^ey  gaze  on  the  plain  of  Sharon  from 
tbe  kAy  tower  of  Ramleh  (Ihe  ancieni  Arimathea).  So 
Ihey  have  a  pillar  at  Tiberias,  and  a  comer  of  a  ruin 
at  Netd  Housseh.  And  no  doubt  in  ancieni  limes  the 
seotri'  shared  the  watch-lower  of  Samaria  or  of  JeEieel 
with  the  cherished  storita.  But  the  instinct  of  Ihe  stork 
seems  to  be  to  select  Ihe  loftiest  and  most  conspicuous 

" '     supported ; 
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Stork's  Nest. 
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nefclect  and  want  of  drainage  supply  him  with  abun- 
dance of  food;  he  finds  a  column  or  a  solitank*  arch  ihe 
most  secure  position  for  his  nest;  but  where  neither 
towers  nor  ruins  abound  he  does  not  hesitate  to  select 
a  tall  tree,  as  both  storks,  swallows,  and  many  other 
birds  must  have  done  before  they  were  tempted  by  the 
artiricial  conveniences  of  man's  buildings  to  desert  their 
natural  places  of  nidification.  Thus  the  golden  eagle 
builds,  according  to  circumstances,  in  cliflb,  on  trees,  or 
even  on  the  ground ;  and  the  common  heron,  which  gen- 
erally associates  on  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees,  builds 
in  Westmoreland  and  in  Galwav  on  bushes.  It  is  there- 
fure  neetiless  to  interpret  the  text  of  the  stork  merely 
perching  on  trees.  It  probably  was  no  less  numerous 
in  Palestine  when  David  wrote  than  now;  but  the 
number  of  suitable  towers  must  have  been  far  fewer, 
and  it  would  therefore  resort  to  trees.  Though  it  does 
not  frequent  trees  in  South  Judna,  yet  it  still  builds  on 
trees  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  according  to  several  trav* 
ellers)  and  Tristram  remarks  that,  while  he  has  nev- 
er seen  the  nest  except  on  towers  or  pillars  in  that 
land  of  ruins,  Tunis,  the  only  nest  he  ever  saw  in  Mo- 
rocco was  on  a  tree.  Varro  {Re  Rtutica,  iii,  5)  observes, 
**  AdvensB  volucres  pullos.  faciunt,  in  agro  ciconuej  in 
tecto  hinmdines."  All  modem  authorities  give  in- 
stances of  the  white  stork  building  on  trees.  Degland 
mentions  several  pairs  which  still  breed  in  a  marsh 
near  Chd.lons-sur-Mame  {Ort^Europ,  ii,  158).  Kjaer- 
bolling  makes  a  similar  statement  with  respect  to  Den- 
mark, and  Nillson  also  as  to  Sweden.  Biideker  observes 
*'  that  in  Germany  the  white  stork  builds  in  the  gables, 
etc,  and  in  trees,  chiefly  the  tops  of  poplars  and  the 
strong  upper  branches  of  the  oak,  binding  the  branches 
together  with  twigs,  turf,  and  earth,  and  covering  the 
Hat  surface  with  straw,  moss,  and  feathers"  {Eier  Eur. 
pi.  xxxvi). 

The  black  stork,  no  less  common  in  Palestine,  has 
never  relinquished  its  natural  habit  of  building  upon 
trees.  This  species,  in  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the 
land,  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  two  (Harmer's  Obs, 
iii,  328).  Of  either,  however,  the  expression  may  be 
taken  literally  that  '*  the  fir-trees  are  a  dwelling  for 
the  stork." 

UI.  Literature. — The  classical  descriptions  may  be 
found  in  Aristot.  A  mm,  ix,  13  [  14  ed.  Schneid.] ;  Solin. 
53 :  iEIian.  A  nim.  iii,  28 ;  Pliny,  H.  N.  x,  16, 28.  Modem 
authorities  are,  Bochart,  f/ieroz.  iii,  85  sq. ;  Oedmann, 
SamnU,  v,  58  sq. ;  Kitto,  Pict,  Bible^  note  on  Lev.  xi,  19 
Phys,  HisU  of  Palest,  p.  405  sq. ;  Tristram,  Nat.  Hist,  of 
iJie  Bible,  p.  242  sq. ;  Wood,  Bible  A  nimals,  p.  478  sq. , 
Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  508  sq. ;  and  most  books 
of  Oriental  traveL     See  Bird. 

Stork,  Charles  Augustus  G.,  a  Lutheran  clergy- 
roan,  was  bora  near  H el mstUdt,  Duchy  of  Brunswick, 
June  16,  1764,  and  was  confirmed  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
He  entered  the  University  of  Helmstildt  in  1782,  where 
he  remained  for  three  years,  and  in  1785  became  tutor 
to  the  children  of  a  nobleman  in  Hadenburg.  After  a 
year  he  became  teacher  in  a  family  near  Bremen,  where 
he  stayed  for  two  years,  when  he  was  called  to  a  field  of 
labor  in  America.  His  ordination  soon  took  place,  and 
he  sailed  for  this  country,  arriving  June  27, 1788.  On 
bis  arrival  in  North  Carolina  he  was  elected  pastor  of 
three  congregations — Salisbury  (where  he  took  up  his 
abode),  the  Organ,  and  Pine  churches.  He  also  estab- 
lished other  congregations  in  Kowan,  Lincoln,  and  Ca- 
barras  counties,  and  paid  visits  to  churches  in  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  which  were  without 
ministers.  His  death  occurred  March  29,  1831.  Mr. 
Stork  was  a  highly  educated  man,  and  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  an  eloquent  and  effective  preacher  in  the 
German  language.  His  librar}'  was  bequeathed  in  part 
to  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Gettysburg,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  the  G)llegiate  Institute,  Mount  Pleasant, 
N.  C.  He  was  always,  when  present.,  chosen  president 
of  the  synod.  See  Sprague,  A  rmalt  of  the  A  mer.  Pul- 
pit, ix,  88. 


Storks,  Lrvi,  a  minister  of  the  Methodijt  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  bom  at  Milford,  Del.,  Dec  11, 179€i,b«t 
was  brought  up  in  Salisbury,  Md.  He  was  received  oa 
trial  in  the  Philadelphia  Conference  in  1824.  Htht- 
came  supernumerary  in  1850,  but  in  1851  resomed  kis 
labors,  continuing  in  them  until  within  a  few  days  of  i» 
death,  OcU  1, 1853.  The  private  life  of  Mr.  Storks.  Ym 
social  intercourse,  his  public  ministry,  were  all  cakuJaud 
to  impress  the  conviction  that  he  had  exalted  concep- 
tions of  Christian  dignity  and  ministerial  responsibthir. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1854,  p.  341. 

Storr,  GoTTLOB  Christian,  doctor  of  theotegr, 
professor  of  divinity  at  Tubingen,  conaistona]  oounaci- 
lor,  and  first  minister  to  the  court  at  Stuti^art,  was  bora 
at  Stuttgart  in  1746,  and  died  at  the  same  place  in  18^ 
The  labors  of  Storr  contributed  more,  perhaps,  than 
those  of  almost  any  other  roan  to  stem  the  tide  of  ne- 
ology, which  at  one  time  threatened  to  deluge  Go- 
many.  Vexed  with  the  wild  and  baseleaa  specalatiou 
of  the  Rationalists,  he  early  determined  to  baUd  his 
faith  on  the  pure  Word  of  God ;  and  in  his  early  youth 
devoted  himself  for  a  long  time  to  its  exclusive  stody. 
Thus  he  became  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  as  the  £Ze- 
mentary  Course  of  Biblical  Theology,  by  him  and  FUtt, 
translated  into  English  by  Prof.  Schmucker,  abundant- 
ly shows.  Other  works  of  Storr,  of  great  value,  and 
eminently  subsidiary  to  his  great  purpoae  of  recalling 
the  educated  mind  of  Germany  to  the  proper  study 
and  just  estimate  of  revelation,  are,  Covmrnemtary  os 
the.  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews: — Tretttise  on  the  True  Ob- 
ject of  Christ's  Death:— On  the  Obfect  of  the  Erangd- 
ical  History,  and  the  Epistles  of  John:  —  Xett  Drfeaee 
of  the  Revdation  of  John: — and  Opuscula  Aeademira^ 
several  of  which. have  been  trandated  into  English, 
and  published  in  the  Biblical  Repontory,  the  Prhtc^m 
Repertory,  etc.  He  also  helped  co  advance  Hebrew 
learning  by  his  Observations  pertaining  to  Hebrew  Amd- 
ogy  and  Syntax, 

Storr  Jtinkare,  in  Lapp  mythology,  is  the  god  of 
hunting  and  fishing,  who  was  highly  venerated  beeawe 
those  pursuits  afforded  the  principal  means  of  livelihood 
to  the  peoples  of  the  frozen  North.  Storr  was  probably 
the  only  divinity  whose  worship  was  in  any  degree 
general ;  that  of  other  gods  being  restricted,  in  each 
case,  to  a  single  family  or  clan,  as  a  rule.  Rough  stones 
were  brought  uito  something  of  artistic  shape,  and  wete 
erected  to  serve  as  images  of  this  God.  When  sam- 
fices  were  offered  to  him,  it  was  customarv  to  smear  the 
image  with  the  blood. — Vollmer,  Worterb.  d,  3fyfhoLi.r. 

Storrs.  Charles  Backus,  an  eminent  Presby- 
terian minister,  was  bom  at  Longmeadow,  Maa&.  M^ 
15,  1794.  He  pursued  his  preparatory  studies  private- 
ly, and  at  Munson  Academy ;  was  a  member  of  Prince- 
ton College,  but  did  not  graduate,  owing  to  ill-bealth; 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Long  Island  Presbytcfv 
in  1818;  graduated  at  Andover  Theolo^cal  Seminary 
in  1820,  and  proceeded  immediately  to  South  Carolina 
where  be  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist  by  the  Chaxies- 
ton  Congregational  Association,  Feb.  2, 1821 ;  was  coco- 
pied  as  a  missionary  in  the  states  of  South  Carofioa 
and  Georgia  for  a  year  and  a  half,  when  iU-bealth  agaia 
compelled  him  to  rest;  was  stationed  from  18^  to  189 
as  a  missionary  at  Ravenna,  the  county  seat  of  Portage, 
where  he  gathered  and  built  np  a  large  church;  ac- 
cepted the  professorship  of  theology  in  the  Westeca 
Reserve  College  in  1828,  and  the  presidency  in  18SL 
He  died  Sept.  15,  1833.  The  only  production  of  Mr. 
Storrs's  pen  was  his  Address  on  the  Occamom  of  his  In- 
duction  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Western  Remrre  OMegt 
(1831).'  He  was  possessed  of  rich  mental  endowments, 
which  eminently  qualified  him  for  the  president's  chiur 
and  the  pulpit.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  A  awr.  /W- 
pit,  iv,  487 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brii,  and  A  mer.  A  nthora, 
s.  V. ;  i4  mer,  Quar,  Reg.  vi,  84.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Storrs,  JohD,  a  Congregational  minister,  was  Wm 
at  Mansfield,  Conn.,  in  1735.     He  graduated  at  Tak 
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College  in  1756,  and  was  tutor  in  1761-62;  was  in- 
stalled at  Southold,  L.  1.,  in  1768 ;  was  absent  from  bis 
parish  from  1776  to  1782  on  account  of  the  war,  being 
chaplain  to  the  Revolutionary  army  for  a  part  of  the 
time.  He  was  dismissed  in  1787,  and  settled  on  the 
paternal  estato  at  Mansfield,  at  the  same  time  acting  as 
pastor  of  the  Church  in  North  Windham,  Conn.  He 
died  OcL  9, 1799,  His  grandson  is  Rev.  R.  S.  Storrs, 
D.D.,  of  Braintree,  Mass.,  and  his  great-grandson  is  the 
eloquent  divine  of  the  same  name  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
See  Cong,  Quarterly^  1861,  p.  265. 

Storrs,  Richard  Salter,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Mansfield,  Conn.,  Aug.  80, 1763,  and 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  went  to  live  with  Rev.  Dr.  Salter, 
who  took  charge  of  his  education.  He  entored  Yale 
College  in  1779  and  graduated  in  1788.  After  studying 
theology  two  years  under  Dr.  Salter,  he  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and  on  Dec  7, 1785,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Church  in  Longmeadow,  Conn.  Here  he  continued  his 
pastorate  until  his  death,  Oct.  8, 1819.  He  was  the  fa- 
ther of  Revs.  Richard  and  Charles  Backus  Storrs.  He 
published  a  Sermon  at  the  Installation  of  Rev,  Stephen 
William*  (1800).  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer, 
Pulpit,  ii,  257. 

Story  appears  in  the  A.  V.  at  2  Chron.  xiii,  22 ; 
3L3tiv,  27,  as  a  rendering  of  d^*ip,  midrdsh  (q.  v.),  a 
cammentaryf  or  historical  statehient  (comp.  '^Cnsar^s 
comtueniaries'*).  See  History;  T alb.  In  Amos  ix,  6 
it  is  the  translation  of  nb^p,  mcud&hj  a  step,  as  often 
rendered.  See  Dkgrkb  ;  Stair.  In  Gen.  vi,  16 ;  Ezek. 
xli,  16 ;  xlii,  8,  the  word  has  been  supplied  by  the  trans- 
lators in  the  sense  of  the  successive  floors  of  a  building. 
See  Ark;  Temple. 

STORY  (or  Storey),  one  of  the  divisions  of  a  build- 
ing in  the  vertical  direction ;  the  space  between  two  con- 
tiguous floors,  or  between  two  contiguous  entablatures 
or  other  architectural  dividing-lines  that  indicate  floors 
or  separations  of  the  building.  In  English  mediieval 
documents  it  is  often  Latinized  into  historia.  In  do- 
mestic and  palatial  architecture  the  stories  are  thus  enu- 
merated from  the  lowest  upwards :  basement,  or  under- 
ground story ;  ground-story,  or  ground-floor,  at  about  the 
level  of  the  ground ;  first  story,  usually  the  principal 
floor  or  Story.  Then  follow  second,  third,  and  so  on, 
the  upper  being  the  garrets.  Entresols,  or  mezzanini, 
are  considered  as  intermediate  stories  not  interfering 
with  the  enumeration  of  the  principal  ones.  The  word 
is  applied  also  to  a  window  where  the  lights  appear  one 
above  the  other,  as  a  **  storied  window.'* — Parker,  Gloss, 
of  Architect,  s.  v. 

Story,  Cyrus,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  bom  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  Nov.  4, 1778, 
and  removed  to  New  Hampshire,  and  subsequently  to 
Middlebury,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.  In  1818  he  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Genesee  Conference,  but  located  about 
1835.  He  settled  at  Liberty,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and 
after  a  residence  of  seventeen  years  he  removed  to 
Thurston  in  the  same  county,  where  he  lived  until  his 
death,  Dec  15, 1864.  Mr.  Story  was  an  able  preacher, 
and  a  man  of  great  integrity  and  uniform  devotion.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences^  1865,  p.  240. 

St^ael,  JoHANN,  1^  German  theologian  who  was 
largely  implicated  in  the  disputes  of  the  second  half 
of  the  16th  century,  was  bom  June  28, 1524,  at  Kitzing- 
en,  in  Franconia,  educated  in  philosophy  and  theology 
at  Wittenberg,  and  became  master  in  1549.  During 
the  ensuing  interimistio  disputes,  and  in  other  connect- 
ed controversies,  he  came  to  hold  views  in  opposition  to 
those  of  Wittenberg,  and  was,  on  that  account,  called 
to  be  court  preacher  at  Weimar.  In  that  capacity  he 
assisted  in  the  reformation  of  Durlach  in  1556,  and 
noade  himself  conspicuous  as  the  advocate  of  an  ex- 
treme orthodoxy,  and  in  the  following  year  he  attended 
the  colloquy  at  Worms,  where  he  came  into  antagonism 
with  MelauctbuD.    Somewhat  later  he  was  made  su- 


perintendent at  Heldburg,  and  in  1558  he  took  part  in 
the  preparation  of  the  noted  Cotfutation^  defending  it 
against  the  objections  of  Strigel  (q.  v.)  in  a  manner 
which  characterizes  an  unqualified  adherent  of  Flacian- 
ism.  In  1560  he  accompanied  hb  prince  to  the  Heidel- 
bei^  disputation.'  His  next  dispute  was  with  the  Fla- 
cianists  of  Jena,  his  former  friends,  who  began  to  sus- 
pect him  when,  in  1561,  the  consistory  of  Weimar  was 
erected  and  St6ssel  became  one  of  its  assessors;  and 
when  he  soon  afterwards  was  made  superintondent  at 
Jena  and  professor  of  theolog}',  and  when,  acting  in 
obedience  to  superior  authority,  he  closed  the  pulpits 
against  the  Flacianists  and  peaceably  consorted  with 
their  opponents,  the  mpture  became  complete.  The 
quarrel  ended  in  a  victory  for  Stossel  and  iu  the  utter 
overthrow  of  his  antagonists.  In  1562  he  received  the 
difficult  appointment  of  mediator  between  the  Flacian 
clergy  and  Strigel,  and  in  that  capacity  issued  a  Super- 
dedaratio  in  response  to  StrigeFs  Dedaratio,  The  re- 
sult was  not  favorable,  however;  numerous  depositions 
followed  and  Strigel  resigned  from  the  university,  leav- 
ing Stossel  alone  in  the  theological  faculty  until  Sel- 
necker  and  others  came  to  reinforce  him.  An  interval 
of  peace  now  followed,  during  which  he  was  made  a 
doctor  of  divinity,  being  the  first  theologian  of  Jena  to 
receive  that  degree  (July  18, 1564).  In  1567,  however, 
a  new  sovereign  recalled  the  Flacianists,  and  the  letter 
at  once  issued  a  confutation  of  Stossefs  Svpej-dedara- 
tio;  all  ministers  who  had  subscribed  to  the  latter  were 
compelled  to  resign  their  pulpits.  Stossel  was  called 
by  Charles  Augustus,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  to  be  su- 
perintendent at  Pima,  and  ultimately  became  the  con- 
fessor of  that  prince.  He  used  his  influence  in  that 
position  to  win  the  elector  to  the  support  of  the  Ciypto- 
Calvinists,  with  whom  he  had  established  friendly  rela- 
tions, but  became  involved  in  their  misfortunes,  and  was 
imprisoned  at  Senf^nberg,  where  he  died  on  Reminis- 
cere  Sunday,  1576.  His  wife  died  at  the  same  time, 
and  a  single  grave  received  the  remains  of  both.  See 
Loscher,  Hist,  Mot,  iii,  167  sq. ;  Planck,  Gesch.  d.  prot, 
fjehriiegriffsj  v,  618  sq. ;  Salig,  Geseh,  d,  Auffdf,  Conf, 
iii,  14  sq. ;  Acta  Disputat,  Vimar,  1561,  p. 251  sq. ;  Hos- 
pinian.  Hist,  Sacram,  ii,  266  sq. ;  MuUer,  Staats-Cahmet^ 
i,  158  sq. ;  Schweizer,  Central-Doffmenf  i,  467  sq. — Her- 
zog,  Real-EncyJdop,  s.  v. 

Stotip.     See  Holy-water  Stock  or  Stoup. 

Stout,  Edward,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  converted  when  about  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  In  1818  he  was  employed  to  travel  on 
New  Mills  Circuit,  N.  J.;  and  in  1814  he  was  received 
on  trial  into  the  Philadelphia  Conference.  After  the 
New  Jersey  Conference  was  constitutetl  he  became  one 
of  its  members.  In  1846  he  was  made  supemumerari', 
and  settled  in  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  where  he  died,  Nov.  8, 
1859.     See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences^  1860,  p.  88. 

Stover,  Ensign,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  at  Pittstown,  N.  Y.,  May  15, 
1815,  and  professed  conversion  Nov.  16, 1881.  In  1837 
he  went  to  Ohio  and  engaged  in  business,  but  in  1888 
became  a  local  preacher.  He  joined  the  Troy  Confer- 
ence in  1889,  and  labored  in  it  without  intermission  for 
over  thirty  years.  His  appointments  were,  Dalton, 
Mass. ;  Bennington,  Yl  ;  Bmnswick,  Petersburgh,  Ar- 
gyle,  Plattsburgh,  Union  Village,  Cohoes,  Waterford, 
N.  Y. ;  Cambridge  twice ;  two  churches  in  Albany,  two 
in  Troy,  and  two  in  West  Troy.  In  almost  every  ap- 
pointment Mr.  Stover  labored  the  full  constitutional  term. 
Successful  revivals  constituted  the  rule  wherever  he 
was  stationed,  and  in  a  majority  of  the  above-named 
appointments  converts  were  counted  by  the  hundred. 
In  1871  he  was  superannuated,  and  settled  in  Sara- 
toga; but  he  died  soon  after  of  typhoid  pneumonia. 
Mr.  Stover  was  a  very  able  and  succeseftU  minister. 
See  Minutes  qf  Antuial  Conferences^  1872,  p.  42. 

Stow,  Baron,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  minister  of  the 
Baptist  deuomiuation,  was  born  at  Croydon,  N.  U.,  Juue 
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16, 1801.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  struggles  with 
straitened  circumstances,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  his  father,  but  he  would  not  abandon  his  cherished 
hope  of  obtaining  a  liberal  education.  Providence 
opened  the  way  for  him  to  prosecute  his  studies,  and 
after  due  preparation  he  became  a  member  of  Colum- 
bian College,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  graduated  with 
the  highest  honors  <if  his  class  in  1825.  Having  had 
the  ministry  in  view  during  both  his  academic  and 
coU^iate  courses  of  study,  he  had  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  investigation  of  theological  subjects,  and 
therefore  did  not  seek  for  special  preparation  for  his 
life-work  by  connecting  himself  with  any  theological 
iitstituiion.  He  remained  for  a  time  in  Washington 
after  his  graduation,  and  then  accepted  a  call  to  become 
the  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
his  ordination  taking  place  OcL  24, 1827.  His  ministry 
of  a  little  more  than  five  vears  in  Portsmouth  was  em- 

» 

inently  successful,  and  added  so  much  to  his  reputation 
that  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Second  Bap- 
tist, known  as  the  Baldwin  Place,  Church,  in  Boston, 
where  he  was  installed  as  pastor,  Nov.  15,  1832.  At 
once  he  took  his  place  among  the  most  eloqueitt  and 
successful  clergymen  in  a  city  which  has  always  had  a 
ministry  than  which  none  perhaps  in  the  country  has 
stood  higher  in  rank  and  influence.  The  pastorate 
of  Dr.  Stow  at  the  Baldwin  Place  Church  covered  a 
period  of  nearly  sixteen  years,  llie  record  of  his  work 
during  this  time,  of  course  omitting  innumerable  de- 
tails, he  has  thus  given,  '*  I  have  preached  fifteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  sermons,  made  thirteen  thousand 
four  hundred  and  thirty-four  pastoral  visits,  baptized 
six  hundred  and  fifty-five,  attended  seven  hundred  and 
fifteen  funerals,  and  solemnized  five  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-eight marriages.  During  this  period  I  have  trav- 
elled over  twenty-five  thousand  miles."  In  these  trav- 
els was  included  an  extended  tour  in  Europe,  com- 
menced by  his  departure  from  Boston,  Dec  1, 1840,  and 
ended  by  his  return  June  16  following.  Soon  after  his 
resignation  of  the  pastorate  of  the  Baldwin  Place 
Church,  Dr.  Stow  received  invitations  from  several  im- 
portant churches  of  his  denomination  to  become  their 
minister.  He  decided  to  accept  the  call  of  the  Rowe 
Street  Church  in  Boston,  and  entered  upon  his  duties 
OcL  19,  1848.  The  same  success  followed  him  in  his 
new  field  of  labor  which  had  been  granted  to  him  at 
Baldwin  Place.  His  second  pastorate  in  Boston  covered 
a  period  of  not  far  from  nineteen  years.  Nearly  thirty- 
five  years  of  almost  ceaseless  pastoral  and  ministerial 
work  were  thus  devoted  to  the  two  churches  which  he  so 
faithfully  served  in.  Boston.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate 
the  good  accomplished  by  a  ministry  so  long  continued, 
or  make  a  correct  inventory  of  the  long  train  of  holy 
influences  set  in  motion  by  years  of  consecration  to  the 
work  of  benefiting  the  souls  of  men,  such  as  Dr.  Stow's 
as  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  Dr.  Stow  did  not  con- 
fine his  labors  simply  to  his  strict  professional  call- 
ing. He  touched  life  on  many  sides.  In  all  good 
causes  he  took  a  positive  and  most  lively  interest.  The 
institutions  of  learning  in  his  own  denomination,  the 
different  societies  formed  for  missionary  purposes,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  various  benevolent  organizations 
formed  in  the  city  of  Boston,  these  and  kindred  enter- 
prises found  in  him  an  ever-faithful  friend  and  sup- 
porter. He  was  known  also  as  an  author,  having  pub- 
lished several  works  of  a  practical  religious  character 
which  were  well  received  at  the  time  of  their  publica- 
tion.    He  died  Dec.  27, 1869.     (J.  C.  S.) 

Stowe,  John  Murdock,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Hubbardston,  Mass.,  SepL  7, 1824.  He  re- 
ceived his  preparatory  education  in  the  common  schools 
of  his  native  town.  He  was  a  delicate  youth,  but  a  dili- 
gent and  faithful  student,  and  subsequently  a  successful 
teacher  in  these  schools.  He  served  as  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Board  of  Education  for  several  years. 
He  was  led  to  consider  the  question  of  preparation  for 
the  ministry,  and  shaped  his  studies  acconUngly.     He 


entered  the  Bangor  Seminary  in  1854,  and,  after  hirii^ 
completed  the  course,  was  ordained  and  inshiHHl  pat* 
tor  of  the  Walpole  (N.  H.)  Congregational  Chuicb,  JtSi 
31, 1855.  After  serving  this  Church  faithfully  and  wc- 
cetsf  uUy  for  nine  years,  his  health  failed,  and  he  deeoMd 
it  necessary  to  seek  a  new  field.  His  reladoo  is  ptAtt 
was  disserved  in  1865.  He  served  the  Church  ai  dal> 
livan,  N.  H.,  as  a  stated  supply  for  a  period  of  seres 
years.  In  1870  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  lU 
Church  in  his  native  town,  and  was  duly  installed,  h 
1877  he  was  thrown  from  a  wagon  and  received  iiR8- 
nal  injuries  from  which  he  nevor  recovered.  Wba 
death  came,  May  9,  1877,  it  was  sudden,  but  it  fooad 
him  prepared  for  his  change.  He  was  a  man  of  solid, 
substantial  qualities,  of  deep  and  unaffected  piety.  Hit 
sermons  were  wrought  out  carefully  and  of  BibUcal 
conception,  and  hence  mostly  of  a  to(ncal  chancier. 
He  was  loved  and  honored  by  hb  ministerial  brethra 
and  the  Church  at  large ;  a  man  of  the  people,  a  fsithfal 
and  successful  pastor,  and  thoroughly  devoted  to  his 
work.     (W.P.S.) 

Stmbo  (or  Strabus,  i.  e.  ^  tquinter)  is  the  hone- 
ly  appellative  under  which  a  not  unimportant  th«)b- 
gian  belonging  to  the  former  half  of  the  9th  eentnry 
is  usually  mentioned  in  history.  His  real  name  was 
Waia/ried  (WalafVidus).  He  was  bom  probably  at  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Chariemagne,  and  in  the  Upper 
Rhine  country  (though  some  writers  call  him  an  Ai^lo- 
Saxon) ;  and  was  educated,  according  to  some  aotbori- 
tiea,  at  Sl  Gall,  under  Grimwald,  and,  according  lo  oth- 
ers, at  Reichenau,  under  Tato,  but,  at  all  events,  in  the 
end  of  his  course  at  Fulda,  under  Rhabanus  Haunts.  Af- 
terwards he  became  dean  of  the  convent  at  St.  Gall,  and  in 
842  abbot  of  the  Benedictine  convent  at  Reidienan,  on  an 
island  in  Lake  Constance,  where  he  b  reported  to  hare 
previously  been  a  teacher.  Trittenheim  (q.  v.)  makes 
him  to  have  been  also  president  of  the  school  in  the 
Convent  of  Hirschfeld.  Strabo  died  while  engaged  ia 
a  diplomatic  mission  to  the  court  of  Chaiies  the  Bdd, 
July  17,  849.  For  a  view  of  the  uncertainties  in  which 
our  knowledge  of  this  monk  is  involved,  see  the  lar^ 
bibliographical  collections,  e.  g.  those  of  Oodin,  D.  Col- 
lier, the  Hiatoirt  LifUraire  cfe  France  (tom.v),  and 
Fabridi  BibL  Latuui  MeduB  ^tatis.  Older  sooices  aie 
given  in  those  works. 

Walafried's  writings  usually  offer  nothing  of  histori- 
cal interest  to  the  student.  We  note,  first,  hu  Lada 
)K)ems  relating  generally  to  Church  festivals,  L  e.  to 
apostles  and  martyrs.  One,  entitled  HortvJuSj  describes 
the  author's  garden.  These  poems  have  bean  c(dle^<d 
in  Canbii  Lectiones  AnHqua,  vi  (or  ii,  2,  new  ed.).  The 
hbtorical  poems  are  also  found  in  the  BoUamfin 
and  in  patristical  collections.  A  proae  Ufe  of  Sc.  tiaU 
by  Strabo  is  printed  in  Goldasti  ScripL  Benm  AQt- 
murm,  tom.  i,  and  MabiUon,  Ada  Ord.  8,  Bol  8tK. 
II  (com p.  Ermenrich  of  Reichenau,  in  Oudin,  ii,  76). 
Greater  importance  attaches  to  a  little  compendioDi  of 
Christian  archaeology,  entitled  De  ExordHs  H  Incrtmfth 
its  Rerum  Ecdemastantm  (in  Hittorp,  Scr^.  de  Oficm 
Divmu  [Cologne,  1568],  and  elsewhere).  It  treau  vi 
ecclesiastical  usages,  buildings,  altars,  prayen,  bt&k 
images,  sacraments,  in  thirty- one  chapters,  and  ia  a 
scholarly  and  judicious  manner.  In  the  matter  of 
image -worship,  a  position  midway  betweee  soposti- 
tious  iconolatry  and  fanatical  ioonodasm  u  asHUNd; 
and  on  the  Lord's  supper  the  statement  is  made  that 
bread  and  wine  afibfded  the  nooet  adequate  ayaibali  ta 
indicate  the  union  between  the  head  and  ioeinben,thw 
departing  from  the  transubstantiatioD  doctrine  «f  the 
contempOTary  Radbert. 

The  fame  of  Walafried  rests  principally,  however,  on 
the  great  exegetical  compilation  (of  which  he  was 
mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  the  author),  wbidi  couii- 
tuted  the  principal  source  of  Biblical  karnin^  for  the 
Western  Church  during  nearly  five  hundred  yeark  It 
bore  the  title  of  Glos$a  Ordinaria,  and  rapidly-  became 
authoritative  in  matters  of  interpretatioii.    NomeiMi 
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•ditioiu  were  publuhed  dowo  to  Iht  I'th  century,  lU  ' 
of  whicb  are  menliuned  in  ibe  an.  "  Walafiid"  in  Ihe 
Hit.  Lil.  de  Fruacf,  »nd  in  Bune'a  Gnindriu  d.  chrulL 
LiltralHT,  §  583.  The  work  wu  generally  printed  in  i 
conneclion  with  Nichulaaile  Lyra  (q.  v.),  and  baa  brief 
lehotia  inteTpulated  betweeD  the  linen  o(  Ihe  text  by 
the  hand  of  An«elni  of  Ijnm  in  the  12th  century.  I 
WalaTried'a  Noitt  conuin  the  kernel  aflhe  older  pacri»- ' 
tical  eiegeaii  in  coniiderable  perfection.  In  the  18th  , 
ceaCury  the  report  vru  cnirent  that  Charlemagne  bad  I 
caused  the  Bible  Ut  be  rendered  into  Uermin,  and  Fla-  | 
ciuB,  in  the  preface  to  bii  edition  ofUtfrieil.apeakB  uflbree 
doctors  who  performed  the  work  —  Khabanua,  Hayrao  ' 
a(HaIbersIadi,andWalafried;  but  Ihe  Mury  ii  without  i 
lupport  of  any  kind.     See  Herzog,  Rrat-Encyldtip,  a.  v. 

Stmda,  Fahiano^  a  leamwl  Jeauit,  was  bom  in 
Roroe  in  IG72,  and  entered  the  Society  <if  Jeaua  in  I 
1591.  Hia  anlinary  reudence  waa  in  the  Koman  Col-  I 
lege,  where  be  taught  rhetoric,  and  where  be  died  in  I 
1049.  He  was  the  author  of  Proluiianei  Aeadnaiea  ; 
(Cologne,  1617,  8vo;  reprinted  at  Oxford  in  1681),  by  ' 
far  his  best  work:— Da  BtUa  Bdgico  (Kome,  1610-47,  j 
2vola.foL).    3eeChaliiteis,fiw^i>>i:<.  S.T.,  | 

Strafinlohgott-Bibal  is  tbe  name  of  a  Oemian 
Bible  translation  prepared  bvJobann  Fiicator  (ileifoam, 
1603-4,  4  Tola.}.  This  translation,  Ihe  first  which  was 
made  by  a  member  of  the  Reformed  Church  into  the 
German  language,  though  complete,  ia  very  deficient, 
and  hears  its  name  (airafmichgott-Bibel)  from  its  trans- 
lation of  Hark  viii,  12:  "Waiin  diesem  tieschlechte  ein 
Zeichen  wirdt  gegcben  werden,  so  tirofi  mich  Goll" 
The  translation  closely  follows  tbe  Latin  vetsion  of  Ju- 
nius and  Tremellius,  and  the  German  teems  with  Latin- 
iama.  For  a  time  this  t^raoD  was  used  in  Berne  and 
other  places  SreThml.  Uiuemai-Lfxiiim,*.''.  (EP.) 

StraU,  Philipf,  doctor  and  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Bonn,  who  died  Mav  6,  IHIO,  is  the  author  of  Hei- 
trSge  tar  niaudiat  KirchmgtKhidae  (Halle,  1827):— 
GtMckichte  der  Grandung  Imd  A  uibtriiui^  der  ckrirtlichen 
Lthrt  urtter  dot  VoUxm  da  ganzta  ruMnachen  ReUAa 
(ibid.  lSi»'):—GacMchlt  der  nusuolai  Kirtht  (roL  i, 
ibid.  18S0).  See  Zuchold,  BiU.  ThnL  ii,  IS8I ;  Winer, 
Ntaidbtudi  dtr  Ihtolog.  lUeralur,  i,  R35 1  ii,  793.    (a  R) 

Straight  Street  (pvint  fi-iiia),  one  of  the  an- 


Ananias  (Acts  ix,  11).  It  still  subsists  ss  a  narrow  lane, 
which  rune  away  westward  from  the  Bab  es-Shnrky,  or 
EaatUat4i,as  far  as  the  eye  can  fuUow  it  among  the  con- 
Tused  labyrinth  of  buildings.  It  retains  the  same  name 
in  an  Arabic  Turm,  I>trb  tl-MuUulcim.  It  is  not  ynilt 
straight  now,  nor  ia  ila  architecture  peculiarly  imponing, 
yet  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  its  identity.  In  (he  Ko- 
man age,  and  down  to  the  time  of  the  Hohammedan 
conquest,  a  noble  street  extended  in  a  straight  line  from 
this  gate  westward  through  the  city.  It  was  diriitnl 
by  0>riji[hian  colonnades  into  three  avenues,  opposite 
and  corresponding  to  the  three   portals.     Tlie 
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lade  in  the  line,  bases  of  columns 
are  found  in  nfu,  and  fragments  of  ahalts  lying  under 
accumulated  rubbish.  This  street  was  like  those  still 
seen  in  Palmrra  and  Jerash.  Its  length  was  an  Eng- 
lish mile,  and  its  breadth  about  100  feet  See  Porter, 
Handb-for  Palalme,  p.  461 ;  fiftdeker,  PaUHtHt,  p.  480. 
See  DAHABct's. 

Strain  at.  The  A.  V.  of  1611  renders  Matt,  xiiii, 
24,  "Ye  blind  guides!  which  Mron  at  a  gnat,  and 
swallow  a  camel"  There  can  he  little  doubt,  as  dean 
Trench  has  supposed,  that  this  obscure  phrase  is  due  to 
a  printer's  error,  and  that  tbe  true  reading  is  "strain 
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out."  Such  is  the  sense  of  the  Greek  fiiiXrj^Mi',  as  used 
by  Plutarch  (Op.  Mor.  p.  692  D;  Symp.  Prabl.  \i,  7, 
§  1)  and  Diosciiridea  (ii,  86),  via.  to  clarify  by  passing 
through  ■  strainer  (uXiar^p), 
"Strain  out"  is  the  reading  of  Tvn- 
daie's  (1639),  Cranmer's  (1689),  the 
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(1667)  15ible,aDd  "strain  at"  which 
'  I  neither  correct  nor  intelligible, 
nuldonly  have  crept  into  ourA-V,, 
and  been  allowed  to  remain  there,  by 
overright.  Dean  Trench  give* 
nteresting  illustialion  of  the  paa- 
sage  from  a  private  letter  written  to 
him  by  a  recent  traveller  in  North 
Africa,  who  says:  "  In  a  ride  from 
Tangier  l«  Teluan,  I  observed  that 
a  Moorish  anklier  who  accompanied 
me,  when  he  drank,  always  unfolded 
Ihe  end  or  his  (urban  and  placed  it 
over  the  mouth  of  bis  Aoff/.  drinking 
through  the  muslin,  to  strain  ou'  the 
inci'j,  whose  lanat  swarm  in  the 
fater  of  that  country"  ( On  Ihe 
I  ulh.  Vir:  of  the  JV.  T.  p.  172, 173). 
r  one  might  conjecture  the  cause 
vhich  led,  even  erroneously,  to  the 
nbstitulion  of  at  for  oaf,  it  is  pei^ 
haps  to  be  found  in  the  marginal 
le  of  the  Geneva  Veru'in.  which 
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dorf,  De  GraviorSbut  m  Lege  a  Pharuais  PrateriHa 
(Ups.  1748).    See  Gnat. 

Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  wine  was  kept  in  open 
vessels,  as  appears  from  the  ladles  used  for  serving  it 
out ;  and  hence  smaU  colanders  were  needed  for  freeing 
it  from  the  insects  which  it  attracted.  Such  strainers 
of  bronze  have  been  found  at  Thebeis  about  five  inches 
in  diameter  (Wilkinson,  Anc  Effifpt,  i,  185). 

Strain,  JofTN,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (Princeton)  in 
1757.  It  is  not  known  under  whom  he  studied  theol- 
ogy. He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Newcastle,  Pa.,  May  29, 1759,  and  ordained  sine  tihtlo  by 
the  same  presbytery  in  1761.  He  settled  as  pastor  of 
the  churches  of  Chanceford  and  Slate  Hidge,  York  Co., 
Pa.,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  May  21, 1774. 
*'  He  was  a  preacher  of  uncommon  power  and  success." 
See  Sprague,  AtmaU  of  the  An^/er,  Pulpit^  iii,  215. 

Strange,  John,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Virginia  Nov.  15, 1789,  eml»raced  religion 
when  quite  young,  and  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the 
Ohio  Conference  in  1811,  where  he  labored  thirteen 
years  with  great  fidelity,  acceptance,  and  usefulness. 
The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Indiana.  He  died 
Dec  2,  1882.  Traditions  of  his  eloquence  and  useful- 
ness are  rife  through  all  Ohio.  *'  He  was,"  says  a  fel- 
low-laborer, *'one  of  the  brightest  lights  of  the  Ameri- 
can pulpit  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century.  He  was  formed  by  nature 
to  be  eloquent.  .  .  .  There  were  times  when  his  au- 
diences were  held  spellbound  by  his  eloquence,  and 
sometimes  they  were  raised  en  masse  from  their  seats." 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences^  ii,  276;  Stevens, 
I/ist  of  the  M,  E.  Churchy  iv,  883-885 ;  Sprague,  Annals 
oftheAmer.  Pulpit,  vii,  505-^11.     (J.  L.  S,) 

Strange,  John  R.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Washington 
County,  Ky.,  Jan.  14, 1838.  He  united  with  the  Church 
in  1853,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1858,  and  in  the  fall 
of  the  same  year  was  received  into  the  Louisville  Con- 
ference. He  was  made  a  supernumerary  in  1863,  and 
was  located  at  his  own  request  in  1865.  He  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  law  until  1871,  when  he  was  readmit- 
ted into  the  Louisville  Conference.  He  was  again  made 
superannuate  in  1874,  and  died  at  Gamettsville,  Ky., 
Jan.  28,  1875.  "  Mr.  Strange  was  a  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  intellectual  power,  and  his  conception  of  doc- 
trinal truth  was  comprehensive  and  accurate."  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M,  E»  Ch,,  South, 
1875,  p.  228. 

Strange,  Robert,  Sir,  an  English  engraver,  was 
bom  at  Pomona,  in  the  Orkneys,  July  14, 1721,  of  an 
ancient  family,  and,  after  many  travels  and  advent- 
ures in  Euro[)e,  established  himself  as  a  historian  and 
artist  in  London,  where  he  died,  July  5, 1792.  Besides 
many  secular  and  classical  subjects,  he  engraved  several 
of  the  saints,  remarkable  for  their  sweetness,  but  lack- 
ing vigor.  He  left  a  list  of  them  {Catalogue,  etc.  [Lond. 
1769]).     See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generate,  s.  v. 

Stranger  (prop.  ^A,  gSr,  or  3Cn,  toshdb).  These 
two  Heb.  terms  appear  to  describe,  not  two  different 
classes  of  strangers,  but  the  stranger  under  two  different 
aspects— ^er  rather  implying  his  foreign  origin,  or  the 
fact  of  his  having  turned  aside  to  abide  with  another  peo- 
ple, toshdb  implying  his  permanent  residence  in  the  land 
of  his  adoption.  Winer  {Reahcb,  s.  v.  ** Frerade")  regards 
the  latter  as  equivalent  to  hireling.  Jahn  {ArchteoL  i, 
11,  §  181)  explains  toshab  of  one  who,  whether  Hebrew 
or  foreigner,  was  destitute  of  a  home.  We  see  no  evi- 
dence for  either  of  these  opinions.  In  the  Sept.  these 
terms  are  most  frequently  rendered  by  irapoiKOi',  the 
Alexandrian  substitute  for  the  classical  phoiKog.  Some- 
times wpoffijXvTog  is  used,  and  in  two  passages  (Exod. 
xii.  19 ;  Isa.  xiv,  I)  yuii/pag,  as  representing  the  Chaldee 
form  of  the  word  ger.    A  '^stranger,"  in  the  teclmical 


Hebrew  sense  of  the  term,  may  be  defined  to  be  a  persoa 
of  foreign,  i.  e.  non-Isreelidsb,  extraction,  resdott  withis 
the  limits  of  the  promised  land.  He  was  distiDCi  £pob 
the  proper  **  foreigner**  ('^*^23.  nokri\  iDasmach  as  the 
latter  still  belonged  to  another  country,  and  would  oaly 
visit  Palestine  as  a  traveller ;  be  was  still  nxire  distioct 
from  the  **  nations"  (uyi^goyim,  usually  rendered  **  hea- 
then"), or  non-Israelitish  peoples,  who  held  do  relatjoa- 
ship  with  the  chosen  people  of  C^kL  The  tenn  ansven 
most  nearly  to  the  Greek  ^n-oucociand  may  be  oompafed 
with  our  expression  **  naturalized  foreigner,"  in  so  iar  as 
this  implies  a  certain  political  status  in  the  ootmtry 
where  the  foreigner  remdes;  it  is  opposed  to  one  ^  bora  in 
the  land"  (n^TX,  ezrdch),  or,  as  the  term  more  punp^y 
means, "  not  transplanted,"  in  the  same  way  that  a  nato- 
ralized  foreigner  is  opposed  to  a  native^  The  terms  ap- 
plied to  the  "  stranger"  have  special  reference  to  the  £Kt 
of  his  residing  (^Al,  2'd^)  in  the  land.  See  Foiceigskk. 
The  existence  of  such  a  class  of  persons  among  the  Israel- 
ites is  easily  accounted  for :  the  **  mixed  multitude"  tint 
accompanied  them  out  of  Egypt  (Exod.  xii,  38)  formed 
one  element;  the  Canaanitish  population,  which  was 
never  wholly  extirpated  from  their  native  soil,  fbra«d 
another  and  a  still  more  important  one;  captives  taken 
in  war  formed  a  third;  fugitive  hired  aervanta,  mer- 
chants, etc.,  formed  a  fourth.  The  number  from  tbeae 
various  sources  must  have  been  at  all  times  verv  coo- 
siderable ;  the  census  of  them  in  Solomon's  time  gave  a 
return  of  153,600  males  (2  Chron.  ii,  17),  which  was  equal 
to  about  a  tenth  of  the  whole  population.  The  enact- 
ments of  the  Mosaic  law,  which  regulated  the  political 
and  social  position  of  resident  strangers,  were  oofioeiTed 
in  a  spirit  6f  great  liberality.  With  the  exoepttoo  of 
the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  (Deut.  xxiii,  3),  all  uatioos 
were  admissible  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  to  be  a  con- 
sequence of  the  prohibition  of  intermarriage  with  the 
Canaanites  (vii,  3),  that  these  would  be  excluded  from 
the  rights  of  citizenship ;  but  the  Rabbinical  view  that 
this  exclusion  was  superseded  in  the  case  of  proeelyta 
seems  highly  probable,  as  we  find  Doeg  the  Edomite 
(1  Sam.  xxi,  7 ;  xxii,  9),  Uriah  the  Hitrite  (3  Sana,  xi,  6), 
and  Araunah  the  Jebusite  (xxiv,  18)  enjoying,  to  all 
appearance,  the  full  rights  of  citizenship.  Whecha  a 
stranger  could  ever  become  legally  a  land-own^  is  a 
question  about  which  there  may  be  doubt.  Theoreti- 
cally the  whole  of  the  soil  was  portioned  out  among  the 
twelve  tribes ;  and  Ezekiel  notices  it  as  a  peculiarity  of 
the  division  which  he  witnessed  in  vision  that  the 
strangers  were  to  share  the  inheritance  with  the  Israel- 
ites, and  should  thus  become  as  those  ""  bom  in  the  com- 
tr>'"  (Ezek.  xlvii,  22).  Indeed,  the  term  **  stranger^  is 
more  than  once  applied  in  a  pointed  manner  to  signify 
one  who  was  not  a  land-owner  (Gen.  xxiii,  4;  Lev.  xxv, 
23) ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  ezrdch  (A.  V.  **  bom  in  the 
land")  may  have  reference  to  the  possession  of  the  soil, 
as  it  is  borrowed  from  the  image  of  a  tree  not  tran^^loKted, 
and  so  occupying  its  native  soiL  The  Israelites,  bow- 
ever,  never  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  the 
whole,  and  it  b  possible  that  the  Canaanitish  oocupants 
may  in  course  of  time  have  been  recognised  as  '^stran- 
gers," and  had  the  right  of  retaining  their  land  cofioeded 
to  them.  There  was  of  course  nothing  to  prevent  a  Ca- 
naanite  from  becoming  the  mortgagee  in  poi^easion  of  a 
plot,  but  this  would  not  constitute  him  a  proper  land- 
owner, inasmuch  as  he  would  lose  all  interest  in  the 
property  when  the  year  of  jubilee  came  round.  Thn 
they  possessed  land  in  one  of  th»e  two  capacities  is 
clear  from  the  case  of  Araunah  above  cited.  The  stran- 
ger appears  to  have  been  eligiUe  to  all  civil  offices,  th^ 
of  king  excepted  (DeuL  xvii,  15).  In  regard  to  ndigioc, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  stranger  shonkl  not 
infringe  any  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Israelitisfa 
State :  he  was  forbidden  to  blaspheme  the  name  of  Jeho- 
vah (Lev.  xxiv,  16),  to  work  on  the  Sabbath  (Exod.  xx. 
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10),  to  eat  leavened  bread  at  the  time  of  the  PaMOver 
(xii,  19),  to  commit  any  breach  of  the  marriage  laws 
(Lev.  xviii,  26).  to  worship  Molech  (xx,  2),  or  to  eat 
blood  or  the  tleoh  of  any  animal  that  had  died  other- 
wise than  by  the  hand  of  man  (xvii,  10,  16).     He  was 
required  to  release  a  Hebrew  servant  in  the  year  of 
jubilee  (xxv,  47-54),  to  observe  the  Day  of  Atonement 
(xvi,  29),  to  perform  the  rites  of  purilication  when  neces- 
sary (xvii,  15;  Numb,  xix,  10),  and  to  offer  sin-offerings 
after  sins  of  ignorance  (xv,  29).     If  the  stranger  was  a 
bondman,  he  was  obliged  to  snbmit  to  circumcision 
(Exod.  xii,  44) ;  if  he  was  independent,  it  was  optional 
-with  him;  but  if  he  remained  nndrcumdsed,  he  was 
prohibited  from  partaking  of  the  Passover  (ver.48),  and 
could  not  be  regarded  as  a  full  citizen.    Liberty  was  also 
^ven  in  regard  to  the  use  of  prohibited  food  to  an  un- 
circumcised  stranger ;  for  on  this  ground  alone  can  we 
harmonize  the  statements  in  Deut.  xiv,  21  and  Lev.  xvii, 
10, 15.     Assuming,  however,  that  the  stranger  was  cir- 
cumcised, no  distinction  existed  in  regard  to  legal  righta 
between  the  stranger  and  the  Israelite.    **  One  law*'  for 
both  classes  is  a  principle  affirmed  in  respect  to  religious 
observances  (Exod.  xii,  49 ;  Numb,  xv,  16)  and  to  legal 
proceedings  (Lev.  xxiv,  22),  and  the  judges  are  strictly 
warned  against  any  partiality  in  their  decisions  (DeuL 
i,  16;  xxiv,  17, 18).    The  Israelite  is  also  enjoined  to 
treat  him  as  a  Ivother  (Lev.  xix,  84 ;  Deut.  x,  19),  and 
the  precept  is  enforced  in  each  case  by  a  reference  to  his 
own  state  in  the  land  of  Egypt.     Such  precepts  were 
needed  in  order  to  counteract  the  natural  tendency  to 
treat  persons  in  the  position  of  strangers  with  rigor. 
For,  though  there  was  the  possibility  of  a  stranger  ac- 
quiring wealth  and  becoming  the  owner  of  Hebrew  slaves 
(Lev.  xxv,  47),  yet  his  normal  state  was  one  of  poverty, 
as  implied  in  the  numerous  passages  where  he  is  coupled 
with  the  fatheriess  and  the  widow  (e.g.  Exod.  xxii,  21- 
23 ;  DetiL  x,  18;  xxiv,  17),  and  in  the  special  directions 
respecting  his  having  a  share  in  the  feasts  that  accom- 
panied certain  religious  festivals  (xvi,  11, 14;  xxvi,  11), 
in  the  leasing  of  the  corn-field,  the  vineyard,  and  the 
olive-yard  (Lev.  xix,  10;  xxiii,  22;  Deut.  xxiv,  20),  in 
the  produce  of  the  triennial  tithe  (xiv,  28,  29),  in  the 
Ibrgotten  sheaf  (xxiv,  19),  and  in  the  spontaneous  pro- 
duction of  the  soil  in  the  sabbatical  year  (Lev.  xxv,  6). 
It  also  appears  that  the  *^  stranger^  formed  the  class 
whence  the  hirelings  were  drawn  —  the  terms  being 
coupled  together  in  Exod.  xii,  45 ;  Lev.  xxii,  10 ;  xxv, 
6,  40.     Such  laborers  were  engaged  either  by  the  day 
(xix,  18 ;  Deut.  xxiv,  15)  or  by  the  year  (Lev.  xxv,  58), 
and  appear  to  have  been  considerately  treated,  for  the 
condition  of  the  Hebrew  slave  is  favorably  compared 
with  that  of  the  hired  servant  and  the  sojourner  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  bondman  (ver.  89,  40).     A  less 
fortunate  class  of  strangers,  probably  captives  in  war  or 
for  debt,  were  reduced  to  slavery,  and  were  subject  to  be 
bought  and  sold  (ver.  45),  as  well  as  to  be  put  to  task- 
work, as  was  the  case  with  the  Gibeonites  (Josh,  ix,  21) 
and  with  those  whom  Solomon  employed  in  the  building 
of  the  Temple  (2  Chron.  ii,  18).     The  liberal  spirit  of 
the  Mosaic  regulations  respecting  strangers  presents  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  rigid  exdusiveness  of  the  Jews  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  sera.    The  growth 
of  this  spirit  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity, and  originated  partly  in  the  outrages  which  the 
Jews  suffered  at  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  partly 
through  a  fear  lest  their  nationality  should  be  swamped 
by  constant  admixture  with  foreigners:  the  latter  motive 
appears  to  have  dictated  the  stringent  measures  adopted 
by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  ix,  2 ;  xiii,  8).    Our  Lord  condemns 
this  excltisive  spirit  in  the  parable  of  the  good  Samari- 
tan, where  he  defines  the  term  **  neighbor'*  in  a  sense 
new  to  his  hearers  (Luke  x,  86).    It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  proselyte  (irpofnjXvTo^  in  the  SepL  = 
"(ft  in  Exod.  xii,  19;  xx,  10;  xxii,  21;  xxiii,  9)  of  the 
New  Test,  is  the  true  representative  of  the  stranger  of 
the  Old  Test.,  and  towards  this  class  a  cordial  feeling 
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was  manifested.  See  Pkoskltte.  The  term  "  stran- 
ger'* ((fvoc)  is  generally  used  in  the  New  Test,  in  the 
general  sense  oifortigner^  and  occasionally  in  its  more 
technical  sense  as  opposed  to  a  citizen  (Eph.  ii,  19). — 
Smith.  See  Hospitality.  For  the  n*iT,  zardh,  or 
**  strange  woman,^  see  Harlot. 

Strangers,  Commujiion  of  (Lat  commimio 
peregrina\  a  punbhment  to  which  contumacious  cler- 
gy were  subjected  in  the  early  Church.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  i4nfia^  of  the  Council  of  Kiez  (A.D.  489), 
of  Agde  (A.D.  506),  and  of  Lerida  (A.D.  589).  lliere 
has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  nattirc  of  the  pun- 
ishment. 1.  Some  confound  it  altogether  with  lay  com' 
mwnon,  as  Binius,  in  his  Notet  upon  the  Council  of  Le- 
rida, and  Hospinian  and  the  old  Glossary  upon  Gratian 
(Cans.  18,  qutest.  2,  c  1 1).  This  can  hardly  be  true,  for 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  ancient  Church  would  use 
two  such  different  names  for  the  same  thing  when  lay 
communion  was  a  term  so  common.  Again,  they  were 
evidently  different  from  each  other,  for  clergymen  re- 
duced to  lay  communion  were  totally  and  perpetually 
degraded  from  their  orders,  and  could  not  ordinarily  be 
restored  to  their  of&ce  again,  while  those  clergy-men 
who  had  been  reduced  to  the  communion  of  strangers 
were  capable  of  restoration  (Council  of  Agde,  can.  2). 
2.  Bellarmine  (/>e  Euchar.  lib.  iv,  c.  24)  and  others  take 
this  punishment  for  lay  communion,  but  assert  that  lay 
communion  was  communion  only  in  one  kind.  But  all 
public  communion  in  the  ancient  Church  was  in  both 
kinds.  8.  The  author  of  the  Glossary  upon  Gratian 
fancies  that  it  signifies  communion  at  the  hour  of  death, 
taking  death  to  be  a  pilgrimage  into  the  next  life.  4. 
Cardinal  Bona  mentions  the  fanciful  opinion  of  one  Ga- 
briel Henao  that  the  communion  of  strangers  was  that 
which  was  given  to  such  clerg^'men  as  were  enjoined 
to  go  on  pilgrimage,  either  temporary  or  perpetual,  by 
way  of  penance.  Cassander  and  Vossius  think  the  com- 
munion of  strangers  means  the  oblation  of  the  eucharint 
made  after  some  peculiar  rite  and  on  some  particular 
days  for  the  use  of  strangers,  and  that  it  was  put  upon 
delinquent  clergy-men  as  a  punishment  to  communicate 
with  these.  This  interpretation  is  not  consistent,  how- 
ever, with  the  custom  of  the  Church ;  for  strangers,  un- 
less they  had  communicatory  letters  to  testify  in  their 
behalf,  were  regarded  as  under  suspicion,  and  were  re- 
fused communion,  and  only  allowed  common  charity. 
According  to  these  measures,  clergymen  who  were  de- 
linquents were  for  some  time  treated  much  after  the 
same  manner,  and  thereupon  said  to  be  reduced  to  the 
community  of  strangers;  that  is,  they  might  neither 
ofiiciate  as  clergymen  in  celebrating  the  eucharist  nor 
any  other  part  of  their  ofiice,  nor  in  some  cases  partici- 
pate of  the  eucharist  for  some  time,  till  they  had  made 
satisfaction,  but  only  be  allowed  a  charitable  subsist- 
ence out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church,  without  any 
legal  claim  to  a  full  proportion,  till  by  a  just  penance 
they  could  regain  their  former  office  and  station.  Kes- 
toration  was  secured  by  private  penance,  for  the  order 
of  the  Church  prohibited  admittance  to  any  clerical  de- 
gree, or  return  to  it  after  correction,  after  public  pen- 
ance. See  Bingham,  Christ  A  nfiq.  bk.  xvii,  ch.  iii,  §  1  sq. 

Strangers,  Ordination  o£  The  laws  of  the 
early  Church  forbade  the  ordination  of  strangers  in  any 
Church  to  which  they  did  not  belong,  for  the  reason 
that  it  was  the  cnstom  generally  to  ordain  such  only  as 
were  known  to  all  the  people,  and  of  whose  life  and 
character  they  were  satisfied. 

Strangle  (pSn,  wiyw,  to  choke).  Animals  put  to 
death  by  strangulation,  not  having  the  blood  properly 
separated  from  the  flesh,  could  not  therefore  be  eaten 
without  a  violation  of  the  Noachic  precept  (Gen.  ix, 
4).  The  primitive  Christians  abstained  from  them, 
principally  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  the  Jewish  con- 
verts (Acts  XV,  20).    See  Alisoicma  ;  Blood. 

Stratford,  John,  archbishop  of  Canterbary,  and 
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eaiUer  bishop  of  Winchester,  wss  born  at  Stratford, 
Warwickshire,  England.  He  was  raised  to  the  arch- 
bishopric in  1883,  and  died  in  1848.  He  was  arraigned 
on  a  charge  of  high-treason  in  the  malversation  of  sub- 
sidies levied  (or  the  French  war.  The  archbishop  fled 
from  Lambeth,  and  at  Canterbury  excommunicated  his 
accusers,  the  king's  councillors.  He  returned  to  Lon- 
don, shrouding  himself  under  the  privileges  of  Parlia- 
ment, was  forced  to  submit  to  an  investigation  before  a 
jury  of  his  peers,  and  the  quarrel  was  sealed  by  an  ami- 
cable interventiuiu  Stratford  was  a  ver}*  charitable  man 
and  a  lenient  governor.  See  Collier,  EccUm,  UitL  iii, 
68-107. 

Stratford,  Nicholas,  a  learned  English  prelate, 
was  bom  at  Hemel-Hempstead,  in  Hertfordshire,  in 
1638,  and  admitted  into  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in 
June,  1652,  where  in  1666  be  became  fellow  and  master 
of  arts.  After  taking  orders,  he  was  made  warden  of 
Manchester  College,  Lancashire.  He  was  in  1670  made 
prebendary  of  Leicester  Su  Margaret,  Church  of  Lincoln ; 
in  1673  dean  of  St.  Asaph,  at  which  time  he  took  his 
degree  of  D.D.,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary 
to  the  king.  In  1688  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  St.  Mary's,  Aldermanbury,  London,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  resigned  his  wardenship.  He  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Chester  in  1689,  holding  that  office  until  hb 
death,  Feb.  12. 1707.  Besides  some  occasional  Sermont, 
he  published,  A  Ditooune  concerning  the  Neoei$ity  of 
Reformation  with  respect  to  the  £rror$y  efCj  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  (Loud.  1685,  pL  i,  4to;  the  2d  pt.  fol- 
lowed) : — Difcourte  on  the  Pope's  Supremacy  (ibid.  1688, 
4to)  :—The  People's  Right  to  Read  the  Holg  Scriptures 
Asserted  (ibid.  ]688,4to):— rA«  Lay  Christian's  OUiga- 
tion  to  Read  the  Holy  Scriptures  (ibid.  1688-89,  4to)  :— 
Examination  of  BeUarmine's  Fourteenth  Note  concerning 
the  Unhappy  End  of  the  Church's  Enemies,  See  Chal- 
mers, Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Stratius,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  a  son  of  Clym- 
enus.  The  latter  having  been  slain  by  a  Tlieban,  Ergi- 
nus,  his  successor,  imposed  on  the  Thebans  an  annual 
tribute  of  a  hundred  bullocks  in  punishment.  After 
twenty  years,  the  messengers  who  were  despatched  to 
demand  the  tribute  were  sent  back  by  Hercules  empty, 
and  with  the  loss  of  their  hands  and  noses.  Among 
them  was  Stratius,  who  died  of  his  wounds  (Pausau.  ix, 
87, 1). 

Stratobftt^  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  one  of 
the  sons  of  Electryon,  all  of  whom  fell  in  a  contest 
fought  with  the  Pterelaids  about  their  father's  herds 
(Apollod.  ii,  4,  5). 

Stratoniod  was  the  name  of  several  persons  in 
Grecian  mythology'.  1.  A  daughter  of  Pleuron  and 
Xanthippe,  and  sister  to  Sterope  (q.  v.)  and  Leophontes 
(Apollod.  i,  7, 7).  2.  A  daughter  of  king  Thespius,  and 
by  Hercules  the  mother  of  Atromus  (ibid,  ii,  7,  8). 

Stratten,  John  B.,  a  minister  of  the  Metho«1ist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Stratford,  Conn.,  in  1785. 
He  was  admitted  on  trial  into  the  New  York  Conference 
in  1811.  At  the  formation  of  the  Troy  Conference  in 
1882,  he  became  one  of  its  members,  but  the  next  year 
was  transferred  to  the  New  York  Conference,  in  1848  to 
the  Troy  Conference,  in  1846  to  the  New  York  Confer- 
ence, and  in  1857  to  the  Troy  Conference.  In  1861  he 
took  a  superannuated  relation,  and  made  his  home  in 
Jonesville,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died  June  20,  1868.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M,  E,  Church, 
1864,  p.  69. 

Stratton,  Daniel,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  Sept.  28,  1814.  He  made  a 
profession  of  religion  in  early  life,  received  his  academ- 
ical training  in  the  Lawrenceville  High-school,  N.  J., 
and  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1888.  He  stud- 
ied theology  three  years  in  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary, and  completed  his  course  in  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  Prince  Edward  Co.,  Va.,  in  1837.  On  April  18, 


1887,  be  was  licensed  by  the  Weat  Hanorer  Preabytefr, 

and  stion  after  his  licensure  started  to  a  Soutbern  MA 
of  labor,  his  steps  being  directed  to  Newbem,  N.  C, 
where  be  was  ordained  and  installed  by  the  Orange 
Presbytery,  and  where  for  fifteen  years  be  faithfully 
preached  the  Gospel,  while  with  a  holy  exanofde  be 
illustrated  its  power.  In  1852  he  accepted  a  call  to  tbe 
Church  in  Salem,  N.  J.,  and  for  a  space  of  fourteefl  yean 
be  continued  to  labor  among  thu  people.  He  died  Ang. 
24, 1866.  Mr.  Stratton's  power  as  a  preacher  conswtcd 
in  appealing  to  the  affections  of  his  bearenu  Uia  mkn 
istry  was  pre-eminently  a  ministry  of  love.  Agaia  and 
again  were  strangers  beard  to  say, "  That  man  ilDs  my 
ideal  of  St.  John.**  Though  greatly  snccessfiil  as  a 
preacher,  his  greatest  influence  for  good  was  exerted  as 
a  pastor  and  in  social  life.  In  tbe  sick-cbamber  or  tbe 
house  of  mourning  he  had  no  superiors,  and  bat  few 
equals.  See  WUson,  Presb,  Uisk  Ahmmac,  1867,  p.  90Ql 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Stratton,  Taalah.  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born  at 
Salem,  N.  J.,  Oct.  ^,  1782.  He  became  a  member  oi 
the  Second  Baptist  Church  in  Philadelphia,  Aug^.  14, 
1808,  and  was  licensed  by  that  Church  to  presch  Fefau 
12,  1812.  He  spent  some  time  in  preaching  in  Phila- 
delphia and  its  vicinity.  His  ordination  took  i^aoe 
Feb.  20,  1814,  when  he  became  pastor  of  the  Church  aa 
New  Mills,  N.  J.,  now  known  as  the  Pemberton  Charch. 
He  did  not  long  survive  his  ordination,  his  death  oc- 
curring June  7,  1816.  He  was  a  young  minister  of 
much  promise.     See  The  Missionary  Jubilee^  pw  lid. 

(J.  as.) 

Strauch,  iEomius,  a  Lutheran  divine  of  Germany, 
was  bom  Feb.  21,  1632,  at  Wittenberg.  When  founeen 
years  of  age  he  attended  the  lectures  at  the  uni- 
versity of  his  native  place.  From  1649  to  1651  he  at- 
tended the  lectures  at  Leipsic,  and  after  his  return  to 
his  place  of  birth  he  was  made  magister,and  in  1653  be 
was  appointed  adjunct  to  the  philotiophical  faculty.  He 
soon  advanced,  and  in  1662  he  was  honored  with  tbe 
degree  of  D.D.,  and  in  1664  he  was  appointed  to  tbe 
chair  of  Church  history.  In  1669  he  was  called  to  Dani- 
zic,  but,  on  account  of  his  controversies  with  the  Cal- 
vinists  and  Papists,  he  accepted  in  1675  a  call  to  Ham- 
burg. On  his  way  thither  he  was  made  a  prisan^'  and 
brought  to  Colberg.  After  bis  release,  he  started  again 
for  Hamburg,  but  was  again  imprisoned  at  the  order  of 
Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg,  because  of  bis  vehe- 
ment preaching  against  the  CalWnists,  and  was  brought 
to  Kllstrin,  where  he  remained  three  years.  In  1678  he 
was  released  through  the  mediation  of  the  people  of 
Dantxic,  and  died  Dec  18, 1682.  He  wrote,  Dismrtatia 
de  Anno  Ebraorum  Ecdesitisfico  (Wittenberg,  1661): — 
Dissertatio  de  Computo  Talmudico ' Rabbinico  (ibid. 
1661): — Dissertatio  de  Computo  Julio -Consicmiineans 
(ibid.  1662)  :— Af  Pteniientia  Xinevitarum  {Wnd.  1664) : 
— and  especially  Breriarium  ChronologicmnL,  trai»lated 
into  English  by  Richard  Sault  (last  ed.  1745).  See 
Koch,  Gesch,  des  deutschen  Kirchenliedes,  iii,  407  aq.; 
Jocher,  Allgem,  Gtlehrten-ljexihm,  s.  ▼.;  FQtst,  BikL 
Jud,  iii,  892  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Straughan,  Samuel  U,  a  Baptist  minkier,  waa 
bom  in  Northumberland  County,  Va.,  July  80,  1783, 
and  at  the  age  of  about  twelve  years  became  a  clo^  in 
his  uncle's  store,  where  he  continued  until  his  nineteenth 
year.  He  was  baptized  April  7, 1808,  received  ontina- 
tion  March  20, 1806,  and  on  the  same  day  took  charge 
of  the  Wicomico  Church,  soon  taking  rank  amcmg  \ht 
first  Baptist  preachers  of  Virginia.  In  1S07  be  took 
charge  of  the  Morattico  Church,  which  he  held  until 
his  death.  In  1814  he  was  appointed  by  tbe  Missmi- 
ary  Society  of  Richmond  to  travel  in  Maryland,  teoA 
continued  to  make  visits  into  that  state  for  a  number 
of  years.  He  died  June  9,  1821.  Mr.  Stranghan  pub- 
lished nothing  except  three*  CVmr^crr  Letters  (1812, 
1817,  1819).  See  Sprague,  AmmU  <iftke  Amer,  Pwlfily 
vi,  514. 
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Btrauncl,  in  None  mythology,  was  (me  of  the  riven 
of  bell. 

Strannikfl.    See  Russian  Sects. 

Strauss,  David  Frledrioh,  a  notorious  German 
tbe<^ogtan,  was  bom  at  Ludwigsburg,  in  WUrtemberg, 
Jan.  27, 1808.    He  was  educated  at  Blaubeuren  and  Tu- 
bingen; in  1830  was  appointed  curate,  and  in  1881  pro- 
fesaor*s  assistant  in  the  seminary  at  Maulbronn;  after 
-which  he  proceeded  (o  Berlin  to  study  the  Hegelian 
philosophy  and  to  hear  Schleiermacher.     In  1882  he 
became  under-teacher  in  the  Theological  Institute  at 
Tubingen,  and  delivered  lectures  on  philosophy  in  the 
aniversity.     While  acting  in  this  capacity,  he  wrote 
bis  great  work,  Das  Leben  JetUf  which  occasioned  his 
dismissal  from  his  situation.     He  accepted  the  position 
of  teacher  in  the  Lyceum  at  Ludwigsburg,  which  he  re- 
signed in  1836  to  become  private  tutor  at  StuttgarL 
"While  there  he  prepared  a  reply  to  bis  opponents  in 
his  StreiUchHftea  (1847),  and  in  his  Zwti  fritdUche 
Blatter  he  sought  to  place  his  case  in  the  most  favorable 
point  of  view.     He  was  appomted,  by  the  Council  of 
Education  of  Zurich,  professor  of  divinity  and  of  Church 
history  in  the  university,  February,  1889,  but  the  ap- 
pointment gave  such  dissatisfaction  that  Strauss  was 
dismissed  ^m  office,  with  a  pension,  however,  of  a 
thousand  francs.     In  1848  he  was  an  unsuccessful  can- 
didate for  the  Frankfort  Parliament,  but  was  elected  to 
the  Diet  at  Stuttgart,  from  which  he  withdrew  in  De- 
cember on  account  of  the  unpopularity  of  his  political 
cooaervatism.     After  a  long  residence  in  Darmstadt,  he 
returned  in  1872  to  his  native  town,  where  he  died  of 
cancer,  Feb.  9, 1874,  and  was  buried,  by  his  own  direc- 
tion, without  any  Church  service.    Strauss  was  unhap- 
py in  hb  domestic  life.    In  1841  he  married  a  formerly 
beautiful  and  celebrated  actress,  Agnes  Schebert,  who 
admired  his  talents ;  but  after  five  yean  of  incompatible 
living  together,  the  fruit  of  which  was  a  daughter,  they 
separated  by  mutual  consent.     Besides  the  above  pro- 
ductions, Strauss  published  an  attempt  to  resolve  the- 
ology as  a  whole  into  philosophy  {ChristL  Glaubendehre 
[Tub.  1840, 2  vols.  ] ),  and  later  devoted  himself  to  roman- 
tic, political,  and  general  literature,  with  occasional  ar- 
ticles on  theology,  for  which  see  Zuchold,  BibL  Theol, 

8.V. 

The  early  training  of  Strauss,  in  the  light  of  which 
the  genesis  of  his  principal  work  must  be  explahie<l,  is 
described  by  the  author  himself  in  the  art.  "  Justinus 
Kemer^  in  the  HalL  Juhrb,  1838,  No.  1,  and  more  fully 
by  Tischer  in  the  same  journal,  1838,  p.  1081-1 120.  On 
the  relation  of  Strauss  to  the  philosophy  of  Hegel,  com- 
pare No.  8  of  his  Strntschriften  and  the  biography  en- 
titled Christ.  Afdrkiin,  etc  (1851).  He  manifested  at 
the  beginning  of  his  studies  a  fondness  for  the  fogs  of 
transcendental  romanticism,  but  also  for  the  nature-phi- 
losoph}'  of  Schelling  and  the  theosophy  of  Bohme.  The 
influence  of  Schleiermacher  aroused  in  him  the  dialecti- 
cal spirit,  the  exercise  of  which  resulted  in  urging  him 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  accepted  faith.  Under  the  teach- 
ing of  Baur,  sporadic  doubts  had  risen  in  the  mind  of 
Strauss  with  respect  to  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel, 
even  before  his  student-yean  had  come  to  a  close,  and 
they  were  confirmed  by  the  reading  of  Hegers  writings, 
of  whose  influence  over  him  he  remarks  that  they  **  had 
freed  him  from  certain  religious  and  philosophical  preju- 
dtces.**  He  now  felt  himself  called  to  undertake  a  phUo- 
aopbical  task  which  neither  Hegel  himself  nor  any  of 
bis  foUowen  had  attempted  to  perform,  pamely,  to  carry 
forward  with  logical  consistency,  and  to  its  ultimate  con- 
sequences, the  application  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  to 
the  Gospel  histories.  The  adherents  of  that  philosophy 
were,  as  a  general  thing,  disposed  to  claim  for  their  sys- 
tem a  triumph  in  relation  to  Christianity  as  the  religion 
of  the  Spirit,  which  had  never  been  achieved  with  re- 
gard to  any  other  religion — an  alleged  harmonizing, 
namely,  of  its  form  and  substance,  of  the  expression  and 
the  idea,  so  that  Luther's  catechism,  for  example,  and 


the  Hegelian  logic  and  metaphysics  should  be  related 
to  each  other  as  the  form  is  to  the  contents.  This  claim 
Strauss  overthrew  as  being  wholly  unfounded  {Sireit' 
schr.  No.  3;  Gkntbenslehret  Introd.  §  2).  From  the  po- 
sition to  which  be  had  now  attained,  Strauss  was  obliged 
to  condemn  the  dogmatic  method  of  the  old  Hegelians, 
as  illustrated  in  Marheineke's  DogmaiUc  He  demand- 
ed, as  the  fint  step  in  a  scientific  method,  that  the  con- 
ception underlying  a  scriptural  statement,  as  it  exi8te<l 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  should  be  ascertained ;  that 
this  should  then  be  followed  through  the  various  hereti- 
cal pervenions  until  it  becomes  crystallized  into  a  Church 
doctrine;  and  that  the  doctrine  should  be  passed  ihroufrh 
the  crucible  of  deistic  and  rationalistic  polemics  in  order 
to  its  purification  and  ultimate  restoration  to  the  form 
of  the  original  idea.  In  the  light  of  this  new  concep- 
tion of  the  relation  between  the  idea  and  its  apprehen- 
sion, he  came  to  regard  a  study  of  the  life  of  Jesus  as 
the  most  important  work  to  which  he  could  devote  his 
powers.  His  celebrated  book  accordingly  grew  up  on 
Hegelian  ground,  and  not,  as  has  been  frequently  as- 
sumed, on  the  ground  of  Schleiermacher.  The  b€K>k  pro- 
duced a  universal  sensation.  It  was  discussed,  printed 
in  numerous  editions,  [popularized,  and  translated  into 
French  and  English.  Its  significance,  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  closes  the  epoch  of 
undecided  criticism  in  the  field  of  Gospel  history,  and 
begins  the  epoch  of  radical  philosophical  rationalism. 
The  effect  produced  by  the  book  is  primarily  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  this  rationalism  pronounced 
clearly*  and  confidently  the  final  words  of  negation 
which  its  predecesson  had  timidly  withheld ;  to  some 
extent  also  by  the  skill  and  acumen  displayed  in  its 
pages ;  and  lastly  by  the  utterance  of  a  confident  ex- 
pression of  victory  on  the  part  of  criticism  at  the  ver>' 
time  when  the  Church  was  awaking  to  new  life  and 
was  no  less  confident  of  victory  than  her  antagonist. 
The  **  enlightenment'*  of  the  period  had  brought  down 
the  supernatural  elements  of  the  Scripture  narratives  to 
the  level  of  ordinary  occurrences.  It  had  discovered  a 
relationship  between  the  myths  of  classical  antiquity 
and  the  histories  of  the  Old  Test.,  and  it  held  that 
the  myths  originated  prior  to  the  composition  of  the 
Old -Test,  books.  All  the  wondere  of  the  Old  Test, 
were  incondnently  classed  as  myths,  and  so  many 
of  the  New  as  had  not  been  directly  witnessed  by  the 
apostles.  This  was  the  position  upon  which  Strauss 
found  the  vulgar  rationalism  intrenched.  He  saw  that 
its  weakness  lay  in  the  admission  of  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion, and  he  refused  to  be  content  with  what  seemed  to 
him  a  half-light,  making  the  surrounding  darkness  more 
intense.  He  entered  the  way  opened  by  the  anony- 
mous author  of  OJfenharung  und  Mythologie  (1799),  and 
sought  to  bring  the  entire  life  of  Jesus  under  the  mythi- 
cal theory.  As  the  most  important  objection  to  his 
views,  he  regards  the  composition  of  two  gospels  by 
eye-witnesses  of  the  incidents  they  record,  and  the  im- 
probability of  the  intrusion  of  unhistorical  elements 
into  writings  of  so  undeniably  early  a  date  as  the  two 
remaining  gospels.  This  he  endeavora  to  refute,  though 
in  a  manner  totally  inadequate  when  contrasted  with 
the  consequences  to  which  its  removal  would  lead ;  and 
after  this  preliminary  he  conceives  himself  warranted 
to  subject  the  narratora  to  an  examination  of  character 
as  furnishing  the  test  by  which  to  determine  the  his- 
torical claims  of  the  gospels,  with  the  result  that  he 
finds  in  the  latter  no  testimony  derived  directly  from 
eye-witnesses,  but  only  effusions  from  the  impure  source 
of  oral  tradition.  The  predispositions  with  which  a 
writer  approaches  a  work  of  such  profound  and  far- 
reaching  consequence  for  religion  and  the  Church  are 
of  vital  importance,  and  Strauss  brought  predispositions 
to  bear  upon  the  criticism  in  which  he  engaged.  He 
did  not,  as  some  reviewera  have  asserted,  claim  "  entire 
freedom  from  predisposition,"  but "  only  that  philosophi- 
cal study  had  delivered  him  from  certain  religious  and 
dogmatical  assumptions,'*  and  he  stated  (3d  ed.  p.  97 
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[Germ,  eel.])  the  aMumpHons  by  which  his  critiqne 
would  be  guided.  These  were  an  invariable  saaieneiw 
of  nature  in  all  that  comes  to  pass,  and  a  consequent  im- 
possibility that  supernatural  facts  should  occur  in  the 
course  of  history.  In  the  progress  of  his  inqnir>',  he 
shows  from  Spinoza  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  simply 
the  will  of  God  in  the  course  of  constant  actualization, 
and  that  a  miracle  therefore  involves  a  contradiction  in 
the  Deity.  He  asserts,  against  Nitzsch,  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  higher  and  a  lower  nature  is  without 
meaning,  **  since  the  higher  nature  is  still  nature.**  The 
miraculous  history  of  the  Redeemer  is  reduced  to  a  nar- 
ration of  natural  events.  Jesus,  a  pious  Jew,  was  at- 
tracted by  the  preaching  of  the  Baptist,  made  the  usual 
confession  of  sin,  and  was  baptized  into  Him  who  was  to 
come.  Subsequently  he  attained  to  the  consciousness 
that  he  was  himself  the  promised  Messiah,  and  through 
the  energetic  assertion  of  that  consciousness,  his  high 
moral  principles,  and  his  bearing,  he  impressed  many 
people  favorably,  especially  among  the  lower  classes, 
and  gathered  about  him  a  number  of  enthusiastic  ad- 
herents; but  having  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  Phari- 
sees, he  fell  before  their  hostility,  and  ended  bis  life  on 
the  cross.  The  miracles  with  which  this  simple  history 
was  embellished  in  the  Church  had  their  origin  in  the 
fancy  of  his  devoted  disciples,  and  came  in  time  to  be 
received  as  facts.  A  conclusion  was  appended  to  the 
book,  in  which  the  author  endeavored  to  replace  the 
historical  with  an  ideal  Jesus.  He  advanced  the  idea 
that  the  God-man  finds  his  actualization,  not  in  the  in- 
(liWdual,  but  in  the  human  race  as  a  whole.  Later  pub- 
lications showed  that  under  the  force  of  advert  criti- 
cisms the  author  had  nKxlified  his  views  so  far  as  to  re- 
gsrd  the  life  of  Jesus  as  extraordinary  and  Jesus  him- 
self as  a  religious  genius,  endowed  with  power  to  con- 
trol the  minds  of  men,  and  perhaps  with  powers  of  phys- 
ical healing ;  and  the  concessions  were  carried  so  far  (in 
pt.  ii  of  Vergdngliches  und  Bleibendee)  as  to  compel  the 
recognition  in  Jesus  of  the  highest  **  that  can  be  known 
or  thought  in  religious  things,**  and  the  acknowledg- 
ment that  without  him  present  in  the  mind  no  complete 
piety  is  possible, "  so  that  the  substance  of  Christianity 
is  in  him  preserved  to  us.*'  The  earlier  position  was, 
however,  eventually  reassumed  by  Strauss.  In  the  pref- 
ace to  Studien  vnd  CharakteritHken,  written  in  August, 
1839,  he  recalls  the  opinion  he  had  expressed  in  favor 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  in 
the  4th  edition  of  the  Aeden  Jem  he  expresses  regret  at 
having  nicked  his  sword,  and  returns  to  the  negations 
of  the  Ist  edition.  Strauss  had  been  charged  with 
having  given  too  little  attention  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  gospels  in  grounding  bis  work.  He  maile  no  reply, 
but  when  Baur*8  tmdency-t/teory  was  published,  he  pro- 
fessed entire  assent  to  its  principles.  It  would  seem 
that  in  this  utterance  he  had  not  only  hacked,  but 
broken  into  pieces,  his  sword ;  for  the  tendency-criticism 
has  no  place  for  the  mythical  theory;  the  ** primitive 
idea  of  Christianity  in  historical  garb**  cannot  be  har- 
monized with  "  legend  invented  without  purpose.**  This, 
however,  did  not  hinder  him,  when  celebrating  the  twen- 
ty-tifth  anniversary  of  the  issue  of  his  Lebm  Je$u^  from 
expressing  the  opinion  that  the  teachings  of  the  book 
had  been  absorbed  into  the  culture  of  the  day  and  into 
the  veins  of  science.  He  asserts,  moreover,  that  during 
those  yean  not  a  single  line  has  been  written  on  the 
topics  of  which  it  treats  in  which  its  influence  may  not 
be  seen.  Such  an  illusion  respecting  the  state  of  the 
Church  and  of  the(»logical  science  can  be  explained  only 
in  view  of  the  "  isolated  life**  to  which  he  was,  as  he 
complained,  condemned.  The  speculations  of  the  book 
have  passed  away  from  Germany  and  left  no  trace  be- 
hind ;  and  in  but  narrow  circles  in  other  lands  can  their 
influence  be  observed.  Of  responses  to  Strauss  we  notice 
Ullmann,  Hisforisch  oder  Mythitckf  (1838);  id.  NocA  ein 
Wort  uber  d.  Person  Christi,  etc,  in  Stud,  u,  Krit,  1838 ; 
*rholuck,  Glaubw'urdigkeit  </.  evnnfffL  Geschichte  (2d  ed. 
1838) ;  Hug,  Gutachten  uber  d.  Leben  Jesu  v<m  Strauss 


(1844);  Wnrm,  Tj^fen  Luther's  (Tttb.  1839);  and  Xean- 
der,  Ltben  Jesu,  1837  (Englbh,  N.  Y.  1848).— Heczm^ 
Real-EncyHop.  a.  v.     See  Mythical  Tusobt. 

Strauss,  Gerhard  Friedrich  Abraham,  a 

German  writer,  was  bom  Sept.  24,  1786,  at  Iserkiha. 
He  studied  at  Halle  and  Heidelberg,  and  after  having 
sensed  as  pastor  in  different  places,  he  was  calkd  in 
1822,  as  court  preacher,  to  the  cathedral  in  Berlin,  where 
he  died  July  19,  1868.  Strauss  distinguished  himsdf 
as  pastor,  preacher,  and  author.  Of  his  many  writings, 
we  mention,  Gloclkenione,  oder  Ervmerunffm  out  dem 
Leben  eines  jungen  GeistUchen  (7th  ed.  Leips.  1840,  3 
voU,):—Die  Taufe  im  Jordan  (Elberfekl,  18?2)  :—//«- 
hns  Wallfahrt  nach  Jerusalem  (ibid.  1820-28,  4  vols.; 
Engl.  transL  Phila.  I860) : — Das  evanffelische  Ksrche»' 
jahr  m  seinem  Zusammenhange  (Berlin,  1850) : — .4  bemd- 
gtochewtdney  Erumerungen  ernes  aiitn  GeuUickex  aus 
seinem  Leben  (ibid.  1868).  Besides  these  works,  there 
are  a  large  number  of  published  sermons,  preached  on 
different  occasions  and  subjects.  See  Tkeoiog.  Unher- 
sal- [jexikon,  s.  v.;  Regendmrger  Comtersations-Lexikam, 
s.  v.;  Zuchold,  Bibi.  Tkeoiog,  ii,  1283-87;  Winer,  Hami- 
buck  der  theoL  Literatur  (see  Index).     (B.  P.) 

Straw  Cian,  tiben  [once  "stubble,**  Job  xxi,  18; 
once  *'  chaff,**  Jer.  xxiii,  28] ;  once  the  cognate  lSri3i 
mithbhiy  Isa.  XXV,  10;  Sept.  a^vpov^  Volg.  ptUea). 
Both  wheat  and  barley  straw  were  used  by  the  ancient 
Hebrews  chiefly  as  ftidder  for  their  horses,  cattle,  and 
camels  (Gen.  xxiv,  25;  1  Kings  iv,  28;  Isa.  xl,  7;  Ixr, 
2b).  The  straw  was  probably  often  chopped  and  mixed 
with  barlev,  beans,  etc.,  for  provender  (see  Hanner,  Obt* 
[  Lond.  1797  ],  i,  423,  424;  WUkinson,  Ancient  E^ypf. 
[ibid.  1864],  ii,  48).  There  is  no  intimation  that  straw 
was  used  for  litter;  Harmer  thinks  it  was  not  so  em- 
ployed. The  litter  the  peo|4e  now  use  in  those  ooon- 
tries  is  the  animaFs  dung,  dried  in  the  sun  and  bruised 
between  their  hands,  which  they  heap  up  again  in  the 
morning,  sprinkling  it  in  the  summer  with  fresh  watts'  to 
keep  it  from  corrupting  (Harmer,  Obs,  p.  424).  Straw 
was  employed  by  the  Egyptians  for  making  bricks  (Exod. 
V,  7, 16) ;  it  was  chopped  up  and  mixed  with  the  day  ts 
make  them  more  compact  and  to  prevent  their  cracking 
(W\\k\n»ony  Ancient  Egjfpi,  i\,  194},  See  Brick.  The 
ancient  Egyptians  reaped  their  com  close  to  the  ear, and 
afterwards  cut  the  straw  close  to  the  ground  {ibid,  p.  48) 
and  laid  it  bv.  This  was  the  straw  that  Pharaoh  re> 
fused  to  give  to  the  Israelites,  who  were  therefore  com- 
pelled to  gather  "  stubble**  (^]?,  htsk)  instead,  a  matter 
of  considerable  difficulty,  seeing  that  the  straw  itself 
had  been  cut  off  near  to  the  ground.  The  stubble  (q.  t.) 
frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures  may  denote  ci- 
ther the  short  standing  straw  mentioned  above,  which 
was  commonly  set  on  tire  (hence  the  allusions  in  Isa.  v, 
24;  Joel  ii,5),or  the  small  fragments  that  would  be  left 
behind  after  the  reapings  (hence  the  expression  **m 
the  kash  before  the  wind**  [Psa.  Ixxxiii,  IS ;  Isa.  xli,  2; 
Jer.  xiii,  24]). — Smith.     See  Agriculturk. 

Straw  Day,  a  term  used  in  many  parts  of  England 
to  designate  SL  Stephen's  Day,  because  on  that  day  straw 
was  anciently  blessed. 

Btrawbridge,  Bobbrt,  an  early  local  preacher  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Dnimmer*s 
Nave,  near  Carrick-on>Shainnon,  County  of  Leitrim,  lre<- 
land,  and  came  to  the  United  States  some  time  between 
1760  and  176.%  settling  oit  Sam*s  Oeek,  Frederick  Cou 
Md.  He  began  to  preach  in  his  own  house,  and  in  1769 
was  joined  in  his  labors  by  Robert  Williams,  and  in  the 
year  following  b}'  John  King.  In  1773  his  name  ap- 
pears on  the  Mimttes  as  one  of  the  preachers  assisti^ 
Mr.  Asbury,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  continued 
in  the  work.  In  1775  his  name  again  appears  as  second 
preacher  on  Frederick  Circuit,  but  he  does  not  atcm  to 
have  had  much  regard  for  Church  order,  and  claimed 
the  right  to  administer  the  ordinances  of  baptism  aad 
the  Lord's  supper.    In  1776  he  moved  bis  family  to  the 
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fariD  of  captain  Ridgely,  who  presented  to  him  the  use 
of  it  during  life.  Ue  took  charge  of  the  society  at 
Sam*s  Creek,  and  at  Bush  Forest,  Hartford  Co.,  and 
continued  to  be  their  preacher  for  five  years.  He  died 
iu  the  summer  of  1781.  See  Sprague,  i4  nnalff  of  the 
A  mer,  PuipU,  vii,  8 ;  Simpson,  Cydop,  of  Methodism, 

8.  V. 

Stream  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  fol- 
lowing words  in  the  original  See  Topographical 
Terms. 

1.  p-BSJ,  ap^ik  (Job  vi,  15;  Psa.  cxxvi,  4;  "brook," 
xlii,  1  [2];  "channel,"  2  Sam.  xxii,  16;  Psa,  xviii,  16 
Q  16  ] ;  laa.  viii,  7 ;  elsewhere  "  river'' ),  properly  de- 
notes a  violent  torrent,  sweeping  through  a  mountain 
gorge,  like  a  pipe.  It  occurs  only  in  the  poetical  books, 
and  is  derived  from  a  root  aphdk,  signifying  "  to  be 
strong."    See  Chamnku 

2.  ^^M,  eshed  (Numb,  xxi,  15),  literally  an  outpour- 
ing,  is  a  place  where  the  torrents  from  the  mountains 
flow  down  into  the  valleys  and  plains,  i.  e.  a  ravine, 
fcJee  Valley. 

8.  *liK^,  yedr  (Isa.  xxxiii,  21 ;  "brook,"  xix,  6,  7,  8; 
xxiii,  8, 10 ;  "  flood,"  Jer.  xlvi,  78 ;  Amos  viii,  8, 9 ;  else- 
where "  river**),  is  an  Egyptian  wortl,  generally  applied 
to  the  Nile,  or  to  the  canals  by  which  Egypt  was  wa- 
tered. The  only  exceptions  to  this  usage  are  found  in 
Dan.  xii,  5,  6,  7.     See  Nile. 

4.  ba^,  yabSl  (Isa.  xxx,  26;  "course,"  xliv,  4),  de- 
notes strictly  a  deluging  rain ;  hence  an  overflowing  riv- 
er.    See  Flood.  ^ 

6.  >T3,  nozel  (Psa.  Ixxviii,  16;  Cant.  Iv,  15;  <*  flood,* 
£xod.  XV,  8;  Psa.  Ixxviii,  44;  Isa.  xliv,  8;  elsewhere 
**"  running"  or  "  flowing"  water),  signifies  a  trickling  rill, 
mid  is  hardly  a  denominative  at  alL 

6.  bnS,  ndchal  (Psa.  Ixxviii,  20;  Isa.  xi,  15;  xxvii, 
12 ;  xxx,  28, 88 ;  xxxiv,  9;  xxxv,  6 ;  xxxvii,  6 ;  Ixvi,  12 ; 
Amos  V,  24;  elsewhere  "river,"  "brook,"  or  "valley," 
occasionally  "  flood"),  is  a  term  applied  both  to  the  dry 
torrent-bed  (Numb,  xxi,  12;  Judg.  xvi,  4)  and  to  the 
torrent  itself  (1  Kings  xvii,  3).  It  corresponds  with 
the  Arabic  trorfy,  the  Greek  xct/i^fSpovc,  the  Italian ^u- 
nutroy  and  the  Indian  nullah.     See  Vallky. 

7.  nbna,  nachldh  (only  found  in  Psa,  cxxiv,  4),  is 
merely  the  fcm.  of  the  preceding.    See  Brook. 

8.  i^thjpeleg  (Psa.  xlvi,  4  [6];  elsewhere  "river"), 
denotes  an  artificial  rivulet  or  channel  for  watering 
land.    See  Irrigation. 

9.  Chald.  "^na,  nehdr  (Dan.  vii,  10 ;  elsewhere  "  riv- 
er"))  corresponds  to  the  Heb.  "*rf3,  nahdr,  which  desig- 
nates a  perennial  current  of  water,  and  is  the  most  reg- 
ular term.     See  River. 

10.  HorafiSg  (Luke  vi,  48,  49;  elsewhere  usually 
•*  river,"  sometimes  "  flood"  or  "  water")  is  the  proper 
Greek  word  for  a  river  of  any  kind.     See  Water. 

STREAM  OF  EGYPT  (D^tJ^T?  bn_3,  Ndchal  Mitji- 
rdyim;  Sept 'Pii^oropovpa  [pi.];  Yu\g.  torrent  yEgtfp- 
t%)  occurs  once  in  the  A.  V.  instead  of  "  the  river  of 
Egypt,"  apparently  to  avoid  tautology  (Isa.  xxvii,  12). 
It  is  the  best  translation  of  this  doubtful  name,  for  it 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  while  retaining  the 
vagueness  it  has,  so  long  as  we  cannot  decide  whether 
it  is  applied  to  the  Pelusian  branch  of  the  Nile  or  the 
stream  of  the  Wady  el-Arlsh.    See  Nile;  River  of 

EOYPT. 

Streaneshalch,  Synod  op.  See  Whitby,  Coun- 
cil OF. 

Streater,  Robert,  an  English  painter,  was  bom  in 
1624.  Upon  the  restoration  of  Charles  II  he  was  made 
the  king's  sergeant-painter,  and  was  greatly  prized  by 
bim.  He  died  in  1680.  His  principal  works  are  in  the 
Theatre  of  Oxford  and  the  Chattel  at  All-Souls'  College: 
The  Battle  of  the  Giants  wi/h  the  Gods  is  at  Sir  Robert 


Clayton's,  and  Mo»es  and  A  aron  in  Sl  Michael's  Church, 
ComhilL     See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Street  (I'^H,  chut$,  properly  out  of  floors;  SirT^, 
rechdbf  properly  a  vyide  place ;  p^lIJ,  ahuky  properly  an 
alley;  irXareia,  a  broad  place ;  pvfifit  a  passage).  The 
streets  of  a  modem  Oriental  town  present  a  great  con- 
trast to  those  with  which  we  are  familiar,  being  gen- 
erally narrow,  tortuous,  and  gloomy,  even  in  the  best 
towns,  such  as  Cairo  (Lane,  i,  25),  Damascus  (Porter,  i, 
80),  and  Aleppo  (Russell,  i,  14).  Their  character  is 
mainly  flxed  by  the  climate  and  the  style  of  architect- 
ure, the  narrowness  being  due  to  the  extreme  heat,  and 
the  gloominess  to  the  circumstance  of  the  windows  look- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  into  the  inner  court.  As  these 
same  influences  existed  in  ancient  times,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  think  that  the  streets  were  much  of  the  same 
character  as  at  present.  The  opposite  opinion  has,  in- 
deed, been  maintained  on  account  of  the  Hebrew  term 
rechdbf  frequently  applied  to  streets,  and  properly  mean- 
ing a  wide  place.  The  speclflc  signification  of  this  term, 
however,  is  rather  a  court-yard  or  square.  It  is  applied 
in  this  sense  to  the  broad  open  space  adjacent  to  the 
gate  of  a  town,  where  public  business  was  transacted 
(Deut,  xiii,  16),  and,  again,  to  the  court  before  the  Tem- 
ple (Ezra  X,  9)  or  before  a  palace  (Esth.  iv,  6).  Its 
application  to  the  street  may  point  to  the  compar- 
alire  width  of  the  main  street,  or  it  may  perhaps  con- 
vey the  idea  of  publicity  rather  than  of  width,  a  sense  well 
adapted  to  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs  (e.g. Gen. xix, 
2;  Judg.  xix,  16;  2  Sam.  xxi,  12).  The  street  called 
"Straight"  (q.  v.)  in  Damascus  (Acu  ix,  11)  was  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  of  narrowness ;  it  was  a  noble  thor- 
oughfare, one  hundred  feet  wide,  divided  in  the  Roman 
age  by  colonnades  into  three  avenues — the  central  one 
for  foot  passengers,  the  side  passages  for  vehicles  and 
horsemen  going  in  different  directions  (Porter,  i,  47). 
The  shops  and  warehouses  were  probably  collected  to- 
gether into  bazaars  in  ancient  as  in  modern  times.  W*e 
read  of  the  baker's  bazaar  (Jer.  xxxvii,  21),  and  of  the 
wool,  brazier,  and  clothes  bazaars  (riyopa)  in  Jerusalem 
(Josephus,  War  J  v,  8, 1) ;  and  perhaps  the  agreement  be- 
tween Benhadad  and  Ahab  that  the  latter  should  "  make 
streets  in  Damascus"  (1  Kings  xx,  84)  was  in  reference 
rather  to  bazaars  (the  term  chuts  here  used  being  the 
same  as  in  Jer.  xxxvii,  21),  and  thus  amounted  to  the 
establishment  of  a  jus  commercii,  A  lively  description 
of  the  bazaars  at  Damascus  is  furnished  us  by  Porter  (i, 
68-60).  The  broad  and  narrow  streets  are  distinguished 
under  the  terms  rechob  and  chuts  in  the  following  pas- 
sages, though  the  point  is  frequently  lost  in  the  A.  V. 
by  rendering  the  latter  term  "abroad"  or  "without," 
Prov.  V,  16;  vii,  12;  xxii,  18;  Jer.  v,  1 ;  ix,  21 ;  Amos 
V,  16;  Nahum,  ii,4.  The  same  distinction  is  apparent- 
ly expressed  by  the  terms  rechdb  and  shuk  in  Cant,  iii, 
2,  and  by  frXartia  and  pvfirf  in  Luke  xiv,  21 :  but  the 
etymological  sense  of  shuk  points  rather  to  a  place  of 
concourse^  such  as  a  market-place,  while  pvfitj  is  applied 
to  the  "  Straight"  street  of  Damascus  (Acts  ix,  11),  and 
is  also  used  in  reference  to  the  Pharisees  (Matt,  vi,  2)  as 
a  place  of  the  greatest  publicity ;  it  is  therefore  doubt- 
ful whether  the  contrast  can  be  sustained.  J(»sephus 
describes  the  alleys  of  Jerusalem  under  the  term  (rr»vu>- 
TToi  {War,  v,  8,  1).  The  term  shuk  occurs  elsewhere 
only  in  Prov.  vii,  8;  Eccles.  xii,  4,  6.  The  term  cAm/x, 
already  noticed,  applies  generally  to  that  which  hovt- 
side  the  residence  (as  in  Prov.  vii,  12,  A.  V.  "she  is  with- 
out"), and  hence  to  other  places  than  streets,  as  to  a 
pasture-ground  (Job  xiii,  17,  where  the  A.  V.  requires 
emendation).  That  streets  occasionally  had  names  ap- 
pears from  Jer.  xxxvii,  21;  Acts  ix,  11.  That  they 
were  generally  unpaved  may  be  inferred  from  the  no- 
tices of  the  pavement  laid  by  Hertnl  the  Great  at  Anti- 
och  (Josephus,  Ant,  xvi,  6, 3)  and  by  Herod  Agrippa  II 
at  Jerusalem  (ibid,  xx,  9,  7).  Hence  pavement  forms 
one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  ideal  Jerusalem  (Tob. 
xiii,  17;  Rev.  xxi,  21).     Each  street  and  bazaar  in  a 
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ancient  tima  (Cinl.  iii,  3) Smith. 

See  TfaorDKiD,  Lnnd  and  Boot,  i,  38 ; 
Van  Leanep,  BibU  LinnU,  p.  4M; 
Hacfcett,  llbtit.  of  ScrijUurt,  p.  61. 
8ee  Road. 

Sbeet,  Thomas,  D.D.,  ■  Preubv- 
Umn  minister,  wu  bom  in  IS23.  Af- 
ter p>i9iui>(c  through  the  uaual  cuurw 
of  Muily,  Utcrarr  ami  theoliigieal,  h« 
vae  ailmitied  lo  the  ministry.  In 
1854  he  accepted  a  eall  Ia  the  pan. 
totate  of  the  Preabyterian  Church 
of  Green  HiJ,  Philailclphia,  where 
he  remained  six  years,  preaching 
with  great  acceptance  and  aucceaa. 
In  180U  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  pac 
tonW  of  the  eraaliyieriaii  Church  at 
York,  Pa.,  where  he  ciHitiniied  fuur 
years,  and  reeigiied  to  accept  a  call 
from  the  North  I'realiyterian  Chiirch 
of  Nev  York  city.  He  remained 
in  this  poaition  until  1878,  when  ha 
was  called  lu  the  psalnrate  of  the 
Church  in  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  and  con- 
tinued until  released  by  death,  Bud- 
■lenly,  in  the  cart,  on  his  way  from 
O'rtland  tu  Syracuse,  OcL  IG,  I87S. 
(W.P.S.) 

BtToit.  Christlaa,  a  Lutheran 

.lune  T,  1749,  and  t;railiiated  it  the 
College  of   Pennsylvania    in    1768. 
He  pursued  his  theolnj^cil  cnutse 
under   Dr.  H.  H.  Mllhlenberg,  and 
waa  liceneed  to  preach  by  the  Synod 
of  PennsjlTBnii  in  I7S9,  in  the  same 
year  taking  charge  of  the  Church  in  Euton,  Pa.,  where 
he  continued  for  ten  yean.     He  served  aa  chaplain  of 
the  Sd  Viricinia  Regiment  in  the  Revdulionary  war, 
and  was  Bubaeqiientlv  settled  over  a  Church  in  Charlea- 
um,  S.  C    111  July,  17S2,  he  took  charge  of  New  Han- 
over, Pa.,  but  in  July,  1785,  asauiDed  the  pastorale  of  a 
Church  in  Winchester,  Vi.,  hia  Held  of  operaliona  ex- 
lending  fbr  more  than  (Illy  miles.     He  died  March  10, 
1812,  honored  and  reverenced  by  the  whole  csmmupiiy. 
See  Sprsgue,  A  tmali  oftkt  A  mer.  Paipil,  ii,  48. 

Strelt,  Lawrenco,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  waa 
bi>rii  in  Washington  Couiny,  Pa.,  in  l»iO.  He  received 
careful  parental  and  religious  training;  graduated  at 
Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  in  1834;  studied  theology  pri- 
vately under  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Weal,  D.U.;  was  li- 
censeil  by  the  Presbytery  of  Erie  June  28,  1838, 
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tor of  Wattsburgh  Church,  I'a.  He  subsequently  be- 
came pastor  of  Sunville  and  Fairfield  churches,  and  died 

servant  of  ChrisL  See  Wilson,  Prab.  I/iit.  Alihanac, 
18ii0.  p.  ]32.     (J.  I-  S.) 

Strickland,  Isaac  I>.  O.,  ■  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  1809,  admitted  on  trial  into  the 
'I'r-imeuee  Conference  in  1834,  and  into  full  connection 
in  1836.  He  was  transferred  to  the  Texaa  Mission, 
Slissisaippi  Conference,  in  October,  1888,  and  appointed 
to  Monlgtimery  Circuit ;  and  in  Mitch,  1839,  to  llraio- 
lia  Circuit,  where  he  died,  July  3,  1839.  He  was  an 
excellent  preacher,  animated  by  ■  spirit  of  unwavering 
and  self-eacritlcing  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Ue- 
deemer.     See  Muaitit  of  Ammat  Cotf/erencei,  iii,  58. 

Strickland,  Jotlii,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  admitted  into  the  Geor- 


A  Street  Id  Palaatlne. 
gia  Conference  Jan.  10, 18Da  In  the  ciril  war  be  ww 
chaplain  to  the  40th  Georgia  Regiment,  and  on  hti  way 
home  contracted  the  illness  of  which  he  died.  SttSlii- 
ult$  of  A  miiial  Con/iroKa  of  tie  H.  E.  Chardi,  Soutk, 
1863,  p.  4S3. 

Stilfe.  In  the  early  Church  it  was  considered  i 
privilege  to  make  oblations  to  the  Church,  and  a  son  of 
leaser  excommunication  to  be  debarred  fmin  doing  ol 
The  officers  would  not  receive  the  offerings  of  penoa 
that  were  at  enmity  or  variance  with  their  bTeth■n^ 
neither  at  the  altar  nor  into  the  treasury.  This  no- 
tom  waa  grounded  upon  the  mie  of  our  Lord  (MaiL  v, 
-^).  Further,  all  opsn  enmity  and  quarrelling,  Mrifi, 
envy,  and  contention,  were  punished  with  excomiaiiBt- 
cation,aa  tendencies  Inwards,  and  lower  degreea  of,  nun- 
der.     See  Bingham,  CArwf..4ii(t}.bk.avi,cb.x,  3  IT. 

Strigol,  VicroHiM,  a  Melancthonian  LutberoD  aad 
pmfessor  at  Jena,  was  born  Dec  26,  1514.  He  scoditd 
philMophy  anil  the«li>gy  at  Freiburg  and  \Vitlenba» 
and  in  1544  began  to  lecture  in  those  departineiita 
The  Smalcald  war  interrupted  his  career  at  Wittenbo^ 
and  he  drifted  about  in  consequence  to  Magdebois,  to 
Kiinigsberg,  and  to  Erfurt,  where  he  renewed  bis  pn- 
feasnrial  labors,  though  not  regularly  appointed  to  i 
chair.  A  settlement  for  hiro  was  obtained  when  the 
Ernestine  gi-mnadum  at  Jena  was  founded  and  Uelaoc- 
ihon  refused  to  connect  himself  with  its  faculty,  upm 
which  Strigel  was  invited  to  take  the  vacant  poalkia. 
He  arrived  at  Jena  March  9,  1M8,  with  twenty  aa- 
dents,  and  gave  himself  earnestly  to  the  work  <rf  pro- 
moting the  growth  and  proeperiiy  of  tbe  institutim^ 
whose  rtrst  rector  he  became.  In  this  work  be  was  aid- 
ed by  .Stigel,  Schnepf,  Justus  Junas  (q.  v.),  artd  others 
with  whom  he  labored  in  entire  bannuny;  bat  what 
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Flacius  (q.  v.)  arrived  in  1557,  a  period  of  dbtiurbaiice 
was  introduced.  The  Flacianists  urged  duke  John 
Frederic  II  to  promulgate  a  confession  of  faith  which 
should  at  the  same  time  be  a  confutation  of  all  errors, 
and  the  duke  committed  the  preparation  of  the  docu- 
ment to  Strigel,  Schnepf,  and  superintendent  HUgel,  all 
of  whom  protested  against  its  promulgation  as  unnec- 
essary and  dangerous.  Strigel  offered  to  resign  from 
the  faculty  rather  than  engage  in  the  work  attked  at 
his  hands,  and  finally  declared  openly  that  he  adhered 
to  the  teaching  of  Melancthon's  Loci  of  1544.  When 
the  Flacian  Confutation  of  1559  was  issued  and  was 
given  almost  symbolical  authority  in  the  churches  of 
Ernestine  Saxony,  Strigel  remonstrated  and  declared 
that  he  could  not  accept  the  confutation  as  of  binding 
authority.  The  duke  thereupon  caused  both  him  and 
HUgel  to  be  seized  by  armed  men  on  the  night  of  March 
25,  and  imprisoned  until  August,  when,  after  endeavors 
to  force  him  to  a  change  of  views  by  means  of  disputa- 
tions with  Flacius  and  of  threatenings,  he  was  liberated 
in  deference  to  the  intercession  of  the  untveniry,  the 
most  prominent  evangelical  princes,  and  even  the  em- 
peror ;  but  he  was  ordered  to  remain  quiet  and  not  de- 
part from  Jena  until  he  should  have  made  satisfactory 
reply  to  the  questions  on  which  his  views  were  re- 
quired, a  sentence  which  became  the  more  easy  to  ful- 
fil as  he  fell  into  fever  and  melancholia  soon  after  his 
release  from  prison.  The  brutal  treatment  he  had  un- 
dergone excited  general  indignation,  and  the  duke  was 
forced  to  yield  so  far  as  to  appoint  a  colloquy  between 
Strigel  and  Flacius,  which  began  Aug.  2, 1560,  at  Wei- 
mar. Five  points  of  doctrine  were  to  be  discussed,  but 
only  the  first,  concerning  the  relation  of  the  human  wiU 
to  divine  grace  in  the  work  of  conversion,  was  taken 
up.  Strigel  advocated,  as  always,  the  synergistic  view, 
and  pressed  his  arguments  with  such  force  and  skill 
that  Flacius  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  the  as- 
sertion that  original  sin  is  the  very  substance  of  man 
in  his  natural  state.  After  this  colloquy  the  temper  of 
the  court  began  to  change;  and  when  the  Flacianists 
persisted  in  pressing  for  a  condemnation  of  Strigel  de- 
spite an  intimation  that  the  duke  desired  peace,  the  ex- 
treme measure  was  taken  of  depriving  Flacius  of  his 
professorship  and  expelling  him  with  his  followers  from 
the  university.  Strigel,  on  the  other  hand,  was  reha- 
bilitated in  his  chair;  a  declaration  was  issued  and  a 
visitation  of  the  churches  was  ordered  to  pacify  and 
unite  their  members.  The  plan  encountered  strong  op- 
poMtion,  however,  and  Strigel,  to  avoid  further  contro- 
versy, undertook  a  journey  to  Leipsic  in  the  autumn  of 
1562,  and  then  refused  to  return,  though  urged  to  come 
back  by  a  deputation  from  Jena.  The  elector  permit- 
ted him  to  choose  between  Leipsic  and  Wittenberg  as 
the  field  of  his  future  labors.  He  chose  Leipsic.  In 
March,  1568,  he  began  to  lecture  on  philosophy  and 
theok^,  and  in  connection  with  his  general  duties  he 
prepar^  a  commentar}'  on  the  Psalms,  in  which  his 
^nergistic  views  were  clearly  expressed.  The  odivm 
tkeologicum  pursued  him  into  this  refuge  also,  and  in 
February,  1567,  the  rector  closed  his  lecture-room  and 
forbade  the  further  exercise  of  his  professorship.  Ap- 
peal to  the  elector  produced  no  result,  and  he  once  more 
sought  a  place  where  he  might  rest  in  peace.  He  went 
first  to  Aroberg  and  then  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  be- 
came professor  of  ethics,  and  engaged  in  teaching  with 
his  usual  success  and  acceptability ;  but  he  soon  after- 
wards died,  on  June  26, 1569.  He  ranks  among  the 
most  girted  of  Melancthon's  pupils,  and  among  the  in- 
fluential men  of  his  time  with  respect  both  to  his  aca- 
demical and  ecclesiastical  position  and  to  his  literary 
activity.  Strigel's  works  include  philological  studies 
(i^un^piujp*),  Aristotelian  philosophy  {Ethus  and  Dialec- 
tics), and  theology.  We  mention,  Hypomnemata  in  Om- 
nes  Librot  N.  T,,  etc.  (Lips.  2  pts.  8vo) : — Aoct  Theolo* 
ffici,  etc  (Neustadt,  4  pts.  with  appendix,  edited  by  Pe- 
seJ,  i  58 1  -84) : — Hypomn^  in  Epitom,  Pkilosophia  Moralit 
P.  Mekmcihon.  (also  by  Pezel,  ibid.  1582).    Strigel  in- 


cluded roach  compilation  in  his  works,  thoogh  himself 
a  clear  and  strong  thinker.  He  possessed  an  extraordi- 
nary memory,  and  followed  the  principle  of  a  common 
ownership  in  literary  property ;  but  he  made  no  secret 
of  his  method,  and  desired  others  to  draw  from  him  in 
a  similar  way.  In  other  respects  he  was  a  worthy  char- 
acter, if  a  passionate  and  ambitious  nature  be  letY  out  of 
the  account  See  Adam,  Vitm  TkeoL  p.  417  sq.;  Bayle, 
Diet,  8.  V. ;  Erdmann,  De  Strigetianitmo  (Jena,  1658 ; 
Han.  1675,  4to) ;  Merz,  Uiti,  Vita  et  CotUrovers,  V, 
StrigefU  (Tub.  1782) ;  Otto,  De  Strig.  Liberioris  Mentis 
in  EccL  iMth.  Vindice  (Jeoa,  1848).— Heizog,  JUat- 
EncjfJdop,  s.  V. 

Btrigolniks.    See  Russiah  Sects. 

Btrigonia  (or  Gran,  in  Hungary),  the  Ck>UNCiL 
OF,  was  held  in  1114  by  Lawrence,  the  archbishop. 
Sixty-five  canons  were  published. 

8.  Orders  that  the  epistle  and  gospel  be  explained  every 
Snndsy  to  the  people  hi  laree  churches;  iu  small  parishes 
the  Creed  aud  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

8.  Orders  that  iu  all  large  churches  there  shall  be  clerks 
of  every  dejfree. 

4.  Orders  that  the  people  shall  come  to  the  sacraments 
of  penauce  and  the  holy  encharlst  at  Easter  aud  Christ- 
mas :  the  clerks  at  all  the  great  fe»tivals. 

6.  Orders  that  Ignorant  priests  shall  be  deposed. 

10.  Bnacts  a  nenally  for  not  calling  in  ihe  priest  In  time 
of  dangerous  sickness ;  in  case  of  deaih,  the  penalty  to 
be  enforced  against  the  wife  or  relations  of  the  deceased : 
or,  If  be  have  none,  agalosi  his  auent  and  two  of  the  old 
persons  of  the  place  In  which  he  nved. 

11.  Forbids  to  raise  to  the  episcopate  a  married  man, 
unless  with  the  wife's  consent. 

15.  Forbids  bishops  and  priests  to  keep  slaves. 

17.  Forbids  to  consecrate  a  chnrch  whlcn  Is  not  endowed. 

la  Forbids  to  ordain  a  clerk  vHtbont  a  title. 

ST.  Directs  that  the  bishop  shall  regulate  the  nourish- 
ment aud  manner  of  life  to  be  observed  by  cauons,  ac- 
cording to  their  rule. 

88.  Declares  that  the  children  of  persons  who  have  vol- 
untarily embraced  a  canonical  life  may  not  lay  claim  to 
their  property  without  their  consent. 

38.  Forbids  deaconsand  priests  to  marry  after  ordination. 

87.  Directs  that  abbots  snail  be  seldom  absent  fh>m  their 
houses,  and  then  only  for  a  short  time,  and  after  notice 
given  to  the  bishop. 

88.  Forbids  abbots  to  use  the  episcopal  ornaments,  and 
denies  to  them  the  power  of  preaching,  hearing  coufes- 
sions,  and  baptizing. 

89.  Forbids  to  confer  holv  orders  upon  monks. 

4A,  Directs  that  nothing  be  said  or  sung  In  chnrch  but 
what  has  been  ordered  In  synod. 
47  and  48.  Relate  to  dmnRennese  amonff  ecclesiastics. 
49.  Relates  to  the  same  vice  amonsr  thelnlty. 

60.  Directs  that  In  every  city  the  bishop  shall  have  two 
houses  for  the  Incarceratfon  of  penitents. 

68.  Directs  that  a  woman  thrice  deserting  her  husband 
shall,  If  noble,  be  put  to  penance,  without  any  hope  of 
ever  being  restored  to  him ;  If  a  woman  of  low  degree,  be 
sold  as  a  slave.  Also  orders  that  a  hnsliaud  slandering 
his  wife,  by  accusing  her  of  adultery,  shall  suffer  the  same 

Eunlshment.  Orders  the  same  penalties  a^alu^t  a  has- 
and  dei^erting  his  wife  ttora  motives  of  hatred  aud  aver- 
sion, aud  gives  liberty  to  the  wife  Iu  such  cose  to  marry 
another. 

54.  Deposes  any  clerk  marrying  a  second  time,  or  mar- 
rying a  widow  or  divorced  woman. 

65.  Appears  to  allow  «>f  prients  who  have  married  twice 
exercising  their  office,  If  their  wives  consent  to  separate 
fmm  them. 

59.  F«>rblds  clerks  to  keep  taverns,  or  to  practice  usury ; 
deposes  those  who  driuk  at  taverns  without  sufflcleut 
cause. 

61.  Forbids  Jews  to  keep  any  Christlau  servants. 

See  Mansi,  Supp,  vol  ii,  CoU.  288,  etc.— Landon,  Man- 
ual of  Councils^  8.  V. 

String  (or  Btriog-cotinie),  a  projecting  horizon* 


Uncoln  Cathedral,  dr.  1880. 
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tal  bind  or  line  of  moaldidg*  in  a  building.  RimumI  tbe 
exwrior  of  ■  building  the  suing  ia  carried  round  Ihe 
buttruaes,  and  Mutetimes  orer  Che  window*,  ronouig 
the  drip-aione,— Parker,  (lloa.  of  A  rchitfd.  I.  t. 

Stflnged  IlUtrum«llt  u  the  renderini;,  in  the 
A.V.,  of  two  Heb.  worda:  1.1-13^33,  aafiaih  (Hah.  iii, 
19),  which  likewiae  denolea  the  iiiutic  of  auch  an  iu- 

adaptcd  Ui  auch  an  accompaniment  (and  ao  rendered  in 
Ihe  lilies  or  maiiv  paalms),'Dt  in  derision  (Job  xxx,  9; 


editor  of  the  Sdu(J 
Qlied  Chat  office  uni: 
kan  Bible  Society  from  IS44  lo  1849.*  In  1852  be  wai 
agent  for  the  Strawberry  PUina  Gillt^n.  He  waa  made 
Bupcmumenry  in  1863.  effective  in  1854,  naprraniiiiaMd 
again  in  1856,  and  Chua  ounlinned  until  hia  dealh.  July 
12,1868.  SetMuailno/AimMaiCm/mmeao/ritM. 
E.  Charek,  Soulh,  1858,  p.  26. 

Stilpa  (uwally  Bome  rurin  of  ri33.  matdi,  to  m^; 
but  occasionally  'ii,niga,a/iifacl;  t^~'^zn,rlk'Marali, 
or  ny^n,ckalnirM,  a  bniite;  r^Tl^T^%  maiaUmmik, 
a  Uroke  /  (iiaKtiXi  "  '"''  ■   '^y^r  "  teotnul),  a  ttim 
inflicted    as   a  Judicial    pan- 
iahmcnC,  usually  with  a  mL 
(tee  Bastimado.     Amung  rb« 
Helnewa,  to  be    beaten  witb 
stripes  was  a  theocratic  fum 
of  punish  ntent  fcir  uflencn  of 
tbe  less  heinous  kind.     It  waa 
left   10   the  judges  wbtn    Id 
inflict  tbem,  and   how  many 
to  give — limiting  ibem.  how- 
ever, lo  forty  as  the  greausl 


ishnient  was 


,  the  CI 


Oiteulal  scringed 

which  ia  of  uncertain  derivation  and  lugni 

probably  denotes  the  cAord  of  Mime  musical 
The  Hebrews  had  vaHoni  stringed  itistrumen Is,  chiefly 
or  exclusively  of  the  harp  or  guitar  form ;  and  similar 
ones  have  always  prevailed  in  Ihe  East,  if  we  may  judge 
from  Che  specimens  exhibited  on  Che  Egyptian  and  A>- 
ayrian  monument*.     See  Musicai.  Ihstruhehtb. 

Stilngfleld,  TanivB  King,  a  minister  of  the 
Hechodisl  Episcopal  Churcb,  South,  was  bom  in  Nash- 
vUle,  Tenn.,  March  ;i7,  1R39.  Aflei  receiving  a  liberal 
education,  he  was  licensed  lo  preach  in  June.  1868,  and 
admitted  on  trial  into  the  Holslon  ^inference  in  Octo- 
ber, 1858.  lo  1862  he  became  chaplain  in  Ihe  Confed- 
erate luniy,  and  in  1869  was  appuinlail  professor  at 
Asheviile,  N.  C.  His  Uboni  there  were  very  brief,  as 
he  died  suddenlv  of  inAammatioa  of  the  brain,  June  3, 
1870.  See  UimUa  of  Ammil  CoiferaKa  of  tin  U.K. 
Chank,  South,  1870,  p.  410. 

Strlagfleld,  Thomas,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Kentucky  in 
1796.     He  embraced  religion  when  only  eight  years  of 


age,ai 


twelfth  y< 


aved  u 


le  War  of  1812  he  became 
son,  and  maintained  his  Christian  character  thmugh- 
ont.  He  Joined  Ihe  Tenneswe  Conference  Nov.  10, 
ism,  and  when  the  Holston  Conference  was  set  off  he 
became  a  member  of  ic  In  1826-26  the  Galhigher  con- 
Lroversy  was  at  its  zenith,  and  Mr.  Sttingfleld  felc  called 
upon  lo  defend  Methodism  against  Ihe  caricatures  and 
slanders  of  its  enemies,  which  he  did  ac  Ibe  expense  of 
greac  labor  sad  of  thousands  of  dollars.  In  1828  he  ob- 
tained leave  lo  be  without  an  appointment,  owing  Lo 
feeble  health.  From  1829  lo  1832  he  was  agenc  for  the 
HoUCon  Conference  Seminoij-,  and  in  IBM  was  elected 


Cot.  xi.  24).  the  offender, 
when  receiving  them,  was  laid 
pmetrate  on  tbe  ktouihI,  and 
the  whip  was  applied  to  hi* 
back  uncovered.  Many  alhs- 
siiHis  ate  made  Co  this  form  of 

primitive  dealing  or  disci- 
plinatv  cotreccion  generaUy 
(Prov.  ivii,  26;  XX,  SO;  Pm. 
Ixxxix,  82).     See    Pusish- 

StromXta  (JSTpinara,  atitxUaiaet')  ia  the  nHM 
imporlanc  work  of  Clemenc  (q.  v.)  of  Alexandria,  of 
which  the  full  title  ia  Gmatic  DitmrtiUion*  oamamiiif 
Iht  Trae  FItiltfopkg.  This  wnth  is  deaiKOeil  la  show. 
iu  oppnulion  lo  the  Gnoaiics,  Chat  Christians  had  (hcit 
secreC  and  deep  mysteriea,  and  were,  in  fact,  the  only 
people  who  deserve  the  namecir(;noi>iics,a*  being  alooe 
tmlv  learned  i>n  these  subjects.  For  a  full  analj-ais  of 
the  work,  see  Kiddle,  CkriiU  A  aliq.  p.  97-107. 

atrong,  Crpriftn,  D.D.,  a  Cungregational  minb- 
tet,  wasbom  at  Fatminj(lun,Conii.,Mav  26, 1744  (U.&). 
He  grwluBted  at  Yale  adl^l763,  entered  Ihe  minis- 
try Oct.  7,  1766,and  was  ordaitMd,  Aur.  1 9, 1767,  pasuc 
in  Foreland,  Conn.,  where  he  remained  until  hia  death, 
in  1811.  He  published,^  DiirtMrm  im  Actt  a^  4X,  ■ 
bAkA  lie  Pradice  of  Chnnirg  iIk  CovrmaU  it  Fartkt- 
Utrly  Eramimed  (1780): — A nmadprrtiomM  on  tie  Stt' 
tlana  of  Tw  Srrmwu  Prtadal  at  St^mrf  by  JiM 
I.rwu,A.M^tiitUUd  "CkriHiaa  Forbtanaux  lo  H'nil 
ConacimoM  a  I>hI)  oftke  Cotprr  (1789);— J«  fmquirf 
akfrria  tki  End  and  Dtt^/n  of  BaptiJM^  fic^  art  Ptatic 
uitrlji  Contidervl  and  /Umtrated  (1793): —  .4  Sfami 
Inquiry  nfo  Ike  ffalure  and  Daign  of  Cirittiam  Bitf- 
liim  (1796);  and  several  occasional  Serai 
Sprague,  AitnnJ*  ^fA<  Jner.  Pufpti,  i,  661. 

Strong,  John  D.,  a  Piwbvlerian  nin 
bom  at  Hockawav,  N.  J.,  Jan.  26,  1821.  He 
for  college  ac  Millville  Academv,  N.  T.,  (r 
Williams  College,  Man.,  in  1848,  and  at  Auburn  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  N.  Y.,  in  1861  j  waa  licenaed  by  Cay>- 
ga  Presbycety  in  1850,  and  aooo  after  leavinj;  tbe  shd- 
inaty  he  went  nut  West  and  preached  at  Fort  MadtBai, 
la.  He  afterwards  becsnM  pastot  successively  of  ifaa 
Stone  Church,  Iowa  Ciiy,   i^iriugfield,  la.;   Fairplay, 
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^J^mestown,  LowvUle,  and  Leeds,  Wis.  He  died  May 
1-4,  1859.  During  his  ministry  two  churches  were  or- 
^^anized  under  his  care,  and  many  revival  seasons  were 
granted  in  answer  to  bis  prayers  and  labors.  See  Wil- 
80U,  PrtA,  tiitt,  A  Imanac,  1860,  p.  122.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Strong,  Jonathan,  D.D.,  a  Ck)ngregational  roin- 
iater,  was  bom  at  Bolton,  Ck)nn.,  Sept.  4, 1764.  He  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth  College  in  1786,  and  was  ordained, 
Jan.  28, 1789,  colleague  pastor  in  Randolpbt  Mass.,  where 
lie  remained  until  bis  death,  Nov.  9, 1814.  He  pub- 
lished, An  Oration  on  the  Fourth  of  July  (1810):  — 
several  occasional  Sermons: — besides  articles  in  the 
J^anoplut  and  other  magazines.  See  Sprague,  Annals 
<>ftks  Amer.  Pulpit ^  ii,  276. 

Strong,  Nathan,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
mras  born  at  Coventry,  Conn.,  Oct.  16, 1748.    He  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1769,  was  appointed  tutor  in  1772, 
flind  was  ordained,  Jan.  5, 1778,  pastor  of  the  First  Church, 
Hartford,  where  he  remained  until  the  close  of  life,  Dec 
25,1816.     He  pvLbWuhed.  The  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Mis- 
ery Consistent  with  the  Infanie  Benevolence  of  God  (1796) : 
— two  volumes  of  Sermons  (1798,  1800).     In  1799  he 
vras  the  principal  compiler  of  the  Hartford  Selection  of 
UynmSy  a  number  of  them  written  by  himself;  and  in 
1800  he  was  the  originator  of  the  Connecticut  Eoangd- 
ical  Magazine,    A  number  of  occasional  Sermons  were 
also  published  by  him.     See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the 
A  mer.  Pulpit y  ii,  84. 

Strong,  Paschal  Nelson,  a  minister  of  the 
(Dutch)  Reformed  Church,  was  bom  at  Setauket.  L.  I., 
in  1793.     He  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Strong, 
the  first  ruling  elder  in  the  Church  of  Northampton, 
Blass.,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1680.    At  thirteen 
years  of  age  he  entered  Columbia  Coll^^  and  graduated 
with  the  highest  honors  in  1810.     He  studied  theology 
with  Dr.  J.  M.  Mason,  and  was  licensed  in  1815  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York.     He  and  his  classmate.  Rev. 
John  Knox,  were  immediately  called  as  colleague  pas- 
tors of  the  Church  in  New  York,  with  Drs.  Kuyper  and 
Milleduler,  and  were  ordained  and  installed  together  by 
the  Classis  of  New  York,  July  14,  1816.     His  ministry 
was  brief,  but  brilliant,  popular,  and  powerful     He  was 
an  eloquent  preacher,  a  fine  classical  and  exegetical 
teholar,  evangelical  in  sentiment,  and  characterized  by 
deep  personal  piety  and  faithful  pastoral  service.    A 
pulmonary  disease,  for  which  an  ocean  voyage  and  a 
visit  to  the  West  Indies  brought  no  relief,  ended  his 
days,  April  7, 1825,  in  the  island  of  St.  Croix,  where  his 
grave  and  monument  still  are.    His  death  was  peaceful 
and  happy.    His  only  publication  was  a  sermon,  which 
attracted  much  attention  at  the  time,  preached-  Nov. 
17, 1822,  after  the  yellow  fever  of  that  year  in  New 
York,  and  entitled  The  Pestilence  a  Punishment  for 
Public  Sins.     He  possessed  fine  executive  talents,  and 
it  was  chiefly  through  him  that  the  Board  of  Domestic 
Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church  was  organized.     See 
Ltfs  of  Dr.  Livingstony  p.  399, 400 ;  Sprague,  Annals  of 
the  Amer,  Pulpit^  IX,  ii,  191 ;  Corwin,  Manual  of  the 
Ref  Ch.  p.  224.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Strong,  Thomas  M.,  D.D.,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed 
minister,  and  brother  of  Rev.  Paschal  N.  Strong,  was 
bom  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  in  1797,  graduated  at  Co- 
lumbia College  in  1816,  received  his  theological  educa- 
tion under  Dr.  J.  M.  Mason  and  at  Princeton  Seminary, 
and  settled  in  1819  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Nor- 
folk, Va.  Thence  he  removed  to  the  Associate  Re- 
formed churches  of  Chambersburgh  and  Sbippens- 
burgh,  Pa.,  1821-22.  In  1822  he  accepted  the  call  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death  in  1861.  Seldom  does  God  give 
to  the  Church  a  more  finely  rounded  and  exalted  char- 
acter. **  Resolute,  without  arrogance ;  modest,  without 
timidity :  poutive  in  his  convictions,  without  pride  of 
will;  persevering,  with<mt  pretension ;  diliffent,  without 
ostentation  of  intentions;  firm,  without  obstinacy;  tena- 
cioosuf  his  moral  and  personal  preferences,  without  big- 


otry or  hypocrisy;  quick  in  his  estimate  of  duties,  with<» 
out  wayward  impulses;  devoted  to  duty,  without  thirst 
for  personal  exaltation ;  methodical,  without  mechan- 
ical servility  to  circumstances;  leanied,  without  pedan- 
try; and  godly,  without  affecUtion  of  sanctity  —  be 
seemed,  indeed,  to  illustrate  how  natural  qualities  may 
be  toned  and  softened  into  well-nigh  untarnished  beauty 
by  the  power  of  Christ  working  upon  them  all.**  He 
was  a  diligent  student,  a  prolific  preacher,  always  ear- 
nest, sedate,  and  pleasant,  solid  and  instructive,  wide- 
awake, and  devoted  to  his  work.  For  thirty-four  years 
he  was  the  stated  clerk  of  the  General  Synod  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  He  was  the  balance-wheei  of  that 
ecclesiastical  body,  yet  so  modest  and  so  genial,  cour- 
teous and  considerate,  that  he  never  appeared  in  the 
least  ofllcious,  and  was  always  deferred  to  with  unques- 
tioning respect.  There  was  no  appeal  from  his  state- 
ments of  facts  and  of  the  law  of  the  house  in  that  assem- 
bly. He  presided  over  its  sessions  in  1886.  His  name 
and  services  are  identifieil  with  almost  every  important 
measure  of  the  Church  during  the  long  period  of  his 
official  connection  with  it.  His  ministry  was  blessed 
with  a  powerful  revival  which  gave  new  life  to  him 
and  to  his  Church.  His  influence  on  Long  Island  was 
wide-spread.  He  published  a  Hist,  ofPlatbush,  in  Kin^s 
County,  L,  /.  (N.  Y.  1842,  12roo),  which  is  a  memorial 
of  his  industrious  hbtorical  research.  See  Corwin, 
Manual  of  the  Ref,  Ch,  p.  222-226;  Wilson,  Preth.  Hist. 
A  Imanac,  1862,  p.  297 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer. 
Authors,  %.y,     (W.J.R.T.) 

Strong.  Titus,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman, 
was  bom  at  Brighton,  Mass.,  Jan.  26, 1787,  and  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Boston  in  1788.  His  father  being 
drowned  the  next  year,  young  Strong  was  taken  to  his 
grandfather's  in  Northampton,  and  in  1801  began  to 
learn  the  trade  of  printer.  In  July,  1805,  he  undertook 
the  study  of  law,  then  had  serious  thoughts  of  fitting 
himself  for  the  stage;  but  in  1807  he  commenced  the 
study  of  theology',  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Whitman, 
of  Goshen.  The  same  vear  he  entered  the  law  oflUce 
of  H.  Townsend,  of  Dedham,  came  under  the  influence 
of  Episcopalianism,  and  was  admitted  a  candidate  for 
holy  orders  Oct.  1,  1812.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
March  24,  1814,  at  Dedham,  by  bishop  Griswold,  and 
priest  March  26,  1815,  and  at  the  same  time  was  insti- 
tuted rector  of  St.  James's  parish,  Greenfield,  Mass.  He 
retained  this  rectorship  until  the  close  of  his  life,  in 
June,  1855.  He  published  (1812-51)  educational  and 
theological  treatises,  etc ;  —  Sermons :  —  Poems :  —  and 
contributed  to  the  Gospel  Advocate  and  other  period- 
icals.    See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  v,  575. 

Strong,  William  L.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  at  Salisbury,  Conn.,  Oct.  18,  1782.  He  re- 
ceived a  good  preparatory  education,  graduated  from 
Yale  College,  Conn.,  in  1818,  studied  theology  privately, 
was  licensed  by  the  New  Haven  Association,  and  ordained 
pastor  at  Somers,  Conn.,  by  the  Tolland  County  Associ- 
ation in  1814.  Here  he  labored  earnestly  for  twenty- 
five  years,  then  removed  to  Redding,  Fairfield  Co., 
Conn.,  where  he  preached  for  five  years;  then  acceptetl 
a  call  from  Vienna  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ontario 
County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  pastor  for  ten  years,  when, 
owing  to  infirmities,  he  retired,  and  removed  to  Fay- 
etteville,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died,  Aug.  81, 1859.  A  num- 
ber of  his  sermons  have  been  publi.<(hed,  and  a  tract. 
The  Sinner  Condemned  Already,  Mr.  Strong  was  an 
ardent  evangelical  preacher,  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  history  and  politv  of  the  Church.  See  Wilson, 
Presb.  Hist,  Almanac,  1861,  p.  164.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Strong  Drink.    See  Drink,  Strong. 

Strongdsan  Gambo,  in  Mongol  and  Thibetan  my- 
thology, is  a  primeval  and  celebrated  king  of  Thibet  who 
had  two  wives — Dara  Aekkae  and  Kuillingtu  Urultu — 
both  of  whom  were  incarnations  of  good  genii.  They 
had  rendered  especially  meritorious  service  to  the  race  of 
mankind,  inasmuch  as  they  had  aided  the  wise  Chutuk- 
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to  in  remoTxng  its  tin  and  delivering  its  nembera;  and 
they  were  consequently  accorded  diTine  bonort.^ — Voll^ 
mer,  Wdrierb,  d,  MytkoL  a.  v. 

Strophseus,  an  epithet  applied  in  Greek  mytholo- 
gy to  Mercury  in  the  character  of  porter  (Aristoph.  PU" 

tUty  1153). 

Strophius,  the  name  of  several  persons  in  Grecian 
mythology.  L  The  father  of  Scamander  (Homers  JL  v, 
49).  2.  A  son  of  Crisus,  king  of  Phocis  and  father  of 
Pylades  (Pindar,  Pyth.  1 1, 68 ;  Eurip.  Orest,  38 ;  Pausan. 
iC  29, 4).  3.  A  son  of  Pylades  and  Electra  (Pausan.  ii, 
16, 7). 

Strotb,  Frtedricr  Akdreas,  a  German  scholar, 
was  bom  at  Triebsees,  in  Pomerania,  March  5,  1760. 
For  some  time  he  was  director  of  the  gymnasium  at  Co- 
burg,  and  died  June  26, 1786,  at  LauchstiUlt.  He  wntte, 
Vissertatio  de  Codice  Alexandrino  (Halle,  1771):— Pro- 
grammOy  quod  Lecfionet  noimuUas  CodicU  Grad  V,  7*. 
JCrhibetf  qui  Veneius  in  Bibliotheoa  8,  Marci  Auervatur 
(ibid.  \nb)i—SymboliB  Critica  ad  lUuttrandam  et 
Kmendandam  Alaeandrvtorum  Interpretum  Vertionfm 
ex  Justino  Martyre  aUisque  Patrilms  EodetiasUeis  Col' 
lecUBy  reprinted  in  Eichhom*s  Repertorium  der  morpm- 
ISnditchen  und  bibl.  Littratur,  iii,  818 ;  vi,  124, 168 ;  xiii, 
158, 168  (Leips.  1778-83):— /iMfer  CriticM  Ommum  Co- 
dicum  Versionis  A  leximdrinm  Mamucriplorwn  (ibid.),  v, 
92,  184;  viii,  177,  -206;  xi,  46,  72.  See  Winer,  Hand, 
buck  der  theol.  Uteratmr,  ii,  794 ;  FUrst,  BUtL  Jud,  iii,  394. 
(RP.) 

Stroud,  Asa  B.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  April  11, 1807.  He  was  converted  in  1823, 
admitted  on  trial  by  the  Ohio  Onference  in  1880,  and 
appointed  to  Kanawha  C^ircuit.  The  following  appoint- 
ments were  tilled  by  him :  Letart  Falls  Circuit,  Charleston 
Circuit,  Parkersburg  and  Athens  circuits.  New  Haven, 
Eaton,  Franklin,  Monroe,  Urbana,  South  Charieston, 
Reply,  Cincinnati  Mission,  and  Milford  Circuit,  where 
be  died,  Sept.  28, 1849.  He  was  a  faithful  preacher  and 
a  most  self-sacrificing  pastor.  See  Minutes  of  Annual 
Confcrmcety  iv,  386. 

Stroud,  Thomas  D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  received  on  trial  in  the 
Memphis  Conference  in  1840.  In  1841  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Arkansas  0)nference,  and  continued  to  la- 
bor until  a  few  days  previous  to  his  death,  November, 
1844.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences  o/the  M,  E, 
Church,  Southy  1 846,  p.  23. 

Strout,  Qeorga  D  .  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  (3ape  Elisabeth,  Me., 
Jan.  24,  1802,  and  united  with  the  Church  April  23, 
1820.  He  was  licensed  as  a  local  preacher  in  Septem- 
ber, 1827,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Maine  Conference 
in  1830.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1832,  and  elder  in 
1834.  His  ministry  was  spent  in  the  Maine  and  East 
Maine  conferences,  and  lasted  until  closed  by  death,  at 
Pi  ttston,  Oct.  22, 1868.  See  Minutes  of  A  mutal  Confer- 
enceSf  1869,  p.  145. 

Strout,  Joseph  C,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Comish,  Me.,  in  1833. 
In  1846  he  was  converted,  and  united  with  the  Church. 
He  was  educated  in  the  East  Makie  Conference  Semi- 
nary, at  Bucksport,  and  entered  the  Maine  Onference 
in  1857.  His  ministry  was  very  successful,  but  brief, 
as  he  died  Jan.  25, 186*2.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Con- 
/crencw,  1862,  p.  116. 

Strout,  Oran,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  at  Noith  Poland,  Me.,  Oct.  10, 
1801,  and  united  with  the  Church  when  nineteen.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  East  Maine  Ottference  in  1863,  and 
superannuated  in  1862.  He  died  at  Searsmont,  Feb.  23, 
1872.     See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Cufferences,  1872,  p.  67. 

Strossi,  Bernardo,  called  Cnpuccinoy  an  Italian 
painter,  was  bom  at  (venoa  in  1581,  and  studied  under 
Pietro  Sorri,  but  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered 


the  Capuchin  Order,  and  finally  became  a 

He  died  at  Venice  in  1644,  leaving  many  sacred  pieee% 

which  are  enumerated  in  Hoefer,  A\iw.  Biop.  Gm,  s.  r. 

Strosxi,  Lorenxa,  an  Italian  nun,  was  bom  at 
Opalia,  near  Florence,  March  6,  1614,  and  broaght  i^ 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Nicholas  del  Prato,  where  slw 
took  the  Dominican  habit  and  devoted  herself  to  relig- 
ions duties,  teaching,  and  music.  She  composed  bjmai 
and  Latin  odes  on  all  the  festivals  (Flor.  1588,  Sro), 
which  were  long  used  in  all  the  seivicea,  and  were 
translated  into  French  by  Pavilion  and  set  to  music  by 
Maudit.    She  died  Sept.  10, 1591. 

Struensee,  Adam,  a  German  theologian,  was  ban 
Sept.  8, 1708,  at  Neurippin,  in  Brandenburg,  of  a  wealthy 
family,  and  eariy  began  the  study  of  theologj  with  a 
circle  of  young  companions,  who  styled  their  naeetingi 
coUoquia  hibluxu  Although  warmly  attached  to  the 
Moravian  count  Zinzendorf,  be  refused  to  join  that 
community.  In  1730  he  was  made  chaplain  of  the 
countess  Sayn- Wittgenstein,  who  resided  at  Beriebarg^ 
and  after  1732  was  pastor  of  several  churches  in  Halle, 
and  also  occupied  a  chair  of  theology  there.  In  1757 
he  became  provost  of  the  Church  of  Altona ;  and  in 
1761  ecclesiasdcal  superintendent  of  the  dnchiea  a€ 
Sleswig  and  Holstein.  He  died  at  Rendaborg,  Jane  20, 
1791.  During  all  his  life,  Straensee  was  chamcteiised 
by  an  enlightened  piety  and  a  most  exemplary  and 
amiable  deportment.  He  wrote,  Betrachhmgen  Hb.  Sonm- 
und  Fetttags  Evangelia  (Halle,  1747-^  1758,4  vols.): 
—Snmmlwig  erbauticher  Schrifieny  etc.  (ibid.  1755-56^  3 
\o\s.)'.—Gedadtbtissredm  (ibid.  1756)  :-<-/Ve(li^«a  (Al- 
tona, 1758-60, 8  vols.)  i—Theologiscke  3fora/(Fleoabiirg, 
\lQb).—Theoloffis(^  AbkamUung  (Altona,  1765):— Ak 
blisdter  Unterrichi  (HaUe,  1768). 

Strut  (or  Strutting-piece).  In  carpentry,  any 
piece  that  keeps  two  others  from  approaching,  and  ti, 
therefore,  itself  in  a  state  of  compression ;  in  coaCradi»- 
tinction  to  a  tie,  which  keeps  the  two  pointa  of  the  fiame 
to  which  its  extremities  are  attached  from  receding,  and 
is,  therefore,  in  a  state  of  tension. — Parker,  Gloss,  of  A  r- 
chitecLKV, 

Struthers,  GAvni,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divias^ 
was  bom  in  1790.  He  was  educated  at  the  Univosty 
of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  after  suidying  divinity  was 
called  to  the  Anderston  Relief  Church,  Glasgow,  and 
was  ordained  in  1817.  He  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  union  between  the  United  ''mcMiiifi 
and  the  Relief  Church,  and  was  the  author  of  the  ad- 
dress read  from  all  the  pulpits  of  both  denominatioas  at 
its  consummation ;  also  author  of  Memoirs  of  A  tmeri' 
can  Missionaries  (18mo): — a  History  of  the  Reikf 
Church: — and  an  Essay  on  Christian  Cmon.  Dt» 
Stmthers  was  an  earnest  thinker,  and  died  Juhr  11, 
1858.  See  Wilson,  PreA,  HisL  Almamae,  1860,  pJ'272; 
AUibone, Dict^ofBriLand A mer. Authors, »,v,   (J.L,S^) 

Stryker,  Isaao  P.,  a  missionary  of  the  (Dutch) 
Reformed  Church  to  Bomeo,  was  bom  at  Harlingvn. 
N.  J.,  Nov.  27,  181 1,  and  was  brought  up  to  mechamcal 
labor,  until  God  tumed  him  aside  to  prepare  for  the 
Gospel  ministry.  He  began  his  studies  late  in  life, 
graduated  at  Rutgers  College  in  1887,  and  from  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  New  Bmnswick  in  1840.  In 
November  of  that  year,  having  been  ordained  as  sn 
evangelist  to  the  heathen  by  the  Chassis  of  New  Brans- 
wick,  he  sailed  for  Bomeo  with  his  classmate  Rev. 
William  T.  Van  Doren  and  wife.  He  died  of  a  swift 
fever  at  Singapore  in  1842,  after  spending  a  year  ia 
Java,  as  required  by  the  law  of  the  Dutch  govemoMat, 
and  almost  before  the  real  banning  of  his  missionacT 
work.  He  was  a  man  of  fervid  piety,  zealoudy  earnest 
in  the  Christian  life,  and  thoroughly  devoted  to  tte 
cause  of  Christ  among  the  pagans.  The  misston  ts 
which  he  belonged,  after  years  of  patient  straggles,  was 
abandoned  in  1849.  Mr.  Strvker  was  unmarried.  See 
Corwin, Manual oftheRef.  Church,  p.47^    (W.J.R.T.) 
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Stryker,  Pater,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed  minister, 
born  in  New  York  city  in  1764,  studied  theology 
under  Dr.  Livingston,  was  licensed  by  the  G^eral  Syn- 
od of  the  Reformed  Church  in  1788,  and  for  over  for- 
ty years  actively  engaged  as  minister  of  the  following 
churches  of  that  order:  Northampton  and  Southampton, 
Pa^  1788-90;  Staten  Island,  1790-94;  Belleville,  N.  J., 
17&4-1809;  Stone  House  Plains,  1810-12;  Berne,  N.  T., 
1828-29,  when,  on  account  of  feeble  health,  he  resigned 
all  pastoral  service.  For  many  years  he  was  the  oldest 
living  clergyman  of  that  Church.  In  his  best  days 
he  is  said  to  hare  been  '*a  powerful  preacher,  plain, 
practical,  and  pungent— a  real  orator."  His  piety  was 
eminent.  He  said  that  not  a  doubt  of  his  personal  ac- 
ceptance with  God  beclouded  his  soul  for  several  years 
before  his  departure,  which  occurred  in  1847.  His  end 
"waii  peace,  and  he  is  remembered  among  the  patriarchs 
of  the  Church.  He  preached  with  equal  ease  in  Dutch 
and  in  English.  See  Corwin,  Mamtalqfthe  Rtf,  Church, 
p.  474.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Stxymo,  in  Grecian  mythology,  was  the  daughter 
of  the  river-god  Scamander,  and  wife  of  Laomedon,  the 
king  of  Troy.  Laomedon*s  queen  is,  however,  some- 
times named  Placia  instead. 

Strymon,  a  proper  name  applied  in  Greek  mythol- 
ogy to  various  persons :  1.  A  son  of  Mars  and  Helice, 
whose  daughter  Terina  was  also  beloved  by  Mars  and 
bore  him  Thrassa.  2.  A  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys, 
or  of  Pontus  and  Thalassa.  The  navigable  river  over 
which  Strymon  ruled  was  rendered  unnavigable  by 
Hercules,  who  drove  through  it  the  herds  of  Geryon. 

8tr3^a,  John,  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  was  bom  at 
Stepney,  England,  Nov.  1, 1648.  After  being  educated 
at  St.  Paul's  School  for  six  years,  he  entered  Jesus  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  July  5,  1662,  whence  he  removed  to 
Catharine  Hall,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  A. B.  in 
1665,  and  that  of  A.M.  in  1669.  He  received  the  per- 
petual curacy  of  Tbeydon-Boys,  County  of  Essex,  July 
14,  1669,  but  left  it  a  few  months  after  on  being  ap- 
pointed minister  of  Low-Leyton.  Although  he  enjoy- 
ed this  preferment  for  over  sixty  -  eight  years,  and 
administered  the  sacrament  on  Christmas  -  dav  for 
aixty-six  years  successively,  yet  he  was  never  insti- 
tated  nor  inducted.  Soon  after  he  went  to  Low-Ley- 
ton, he  obtained  access  to  the  valuable  manuscripts  of 
sir  Michael  Hickes,  and  began  from  them  some  of 
those  collections  whieh  he  afterwards  published.  To- 
wards his  latter  days  he  held  the  sinecure  of  Terring, 
Sussex,  and  was  lecturer  of  Hackney  till  1724,  when  he 
resigned  that  position.  He  died  at  Hackney,  Dec  11, 
1787.  His  publications  were,  LightfooVs  Works  (Lond. 
1684,  2  vols,  fol.): — Memorials  of  Archbishop  Cranmer 
(1694,  fol.)  :—Li/e  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith  (1698,  8vo)  :— 
/,(/«  ofid  A  cHons  of  John  A  ytmer.  Bishop  of  London  ( 1 701 , 
SYo):—Life  of  Sir  J.  Chehe^  etc  (1705,  8vo) :— .4  iww^ 
of  the  ReformaHony  etc^  in  England  (1709-81,  4  vols.): 
— History  of  the  Life  and  A  ctiont  of  Ecbnund  Grindal, 
Archbishop  of  Cawlerbury  (1710,  foL): — Life  and  Ads 
of  Matthew  Parker^  ArchlAshop  of  Canterbury  (1711, 
foL): — Ltfe  and  Ads  of  John  Whitgifi,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (1718,foL)  i— Ecclesiastical  Memorials  (1721, 
8  vols,  fol.) : — Sermons,  etc  See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Did, 
8.  ▼• ;  Allibone,  Did,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Stuart,  Cohen  M.,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  Presby- 
terian divine  of  Rotterdam,  was  a  native  of  Holland  and 
educated  for  the  ministry  in  the  Reformed  Church.  He 
was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  represent  the  churches  of  Hol- 
land in  the  World's  Evangelical  Alliance,  which  con- 
vened in  the  city  of  New  York  in  October,  1878.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  all  the  proceedings  of  that  au- 
gust assembly,  and  delivered  the  answer  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  William  Adams's  address  of  welcome  to  the  Alli- 
ance He  also  read  a  paper  on  the  state  of  the  evan- 
gelical Protestant  Church  of  Holland  and  the  Nether- 
lands, which  was  published  among  the  proceedings  of 
that  body.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Evangelical  Con- 


ference of  the  Protestant  Church  of  the  Netherlands;  a 
very  popular  and  successful  preacher,  and  his  death  was 
a  great  loss  to  the  general  Church.  Dr.  Stuart  was  so 
well  pleased  with  the  American  Church  and  people  that 
he  expressed  a  desire  while  here  to  remove  to  this 
country  and  settle  among  us,  but  providential  circum- 
stances prevented  him  from  carrying  out  his  wishes  in 
that  respect.  He  died  at  Utrecht  in  January,  1879. 
(W.  P.  S.) 

Stuart;  Henry  B.  M.  C,  duhe  of  York  and  car- 
dinal, grandson  of  James  II  of  England,  was  bom  in 
Rome,  March  6, 1725,  and  after  the  battle  of  Culloden, 
which  was  lost  by  his  elder  brother,  April  27,  1746,  he 
entered  the  ecclesiastical  ranks.  Benedict  XIY  gave 
him  the  purple,  July  8, 1747,  and  afterwards  the  arch- 
bishopric of  the  Lateran  and  several  other  dignities. 
To  these  Clement  XIII  added  other  offices  which  yield- 
ed him  rich  revenues.  But  the  French  Revolution 
stripped  him  of  all  these,  and  he  even  sold  his  famUy 
jewels  in  aid  of  pope  Pius  YI.  George  III  of  England 
gave  him  a  pension  of  four  thousand  pounds,  which  he 
retained  till  his  death,  at  Frascati,  July  18,  1807.  To 
him  are  attributed  ConstittUiones  Synodaies  Ecclesia 
Tusculana  (Rome,  1764)  and  Appendix  ad  Tusculanam 
Synodum  (ibid.  1764),  which,  however,  are  really  the 
works  of  the  Jesuit  Stefanucci.  With  this  prince- 
prelate  the  royal  house  of  Stuart  became  extinct. 

Stuart,  Moses,  a  learned  Congregational  divine, 
was  bom  at  Wilion,  Conn.,  March  26, 1780.  He  early 
began  to  develop  a  taste  for  books,  reading  Edwards  On 
the  Will  when  he  was  only  twelve  years  of  age.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  an  academy  in  Nor- 
walk.  Conn.,  and  entered  the  sophomore  class  of  Yale 
College  in  May,  1797,  graduating  with  the  highest  hon- 
ors of  his  class  in  1799.  The  year  after  he  spent  teach- 
ing in  an  academy  at  North  Fairfield,  Conn.,  and  dur- 
ing a  part  of  the  year  following  he  was  principal  of  a 
high-school  in  Danbuiy.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1802  at  Danbory,  but  the  week  previous  had  been 
chosen  tutor  in  Yale,  which  position  he  accepted.  Dur- 
ing his  tutorship,  desirous  of  procuring  an  appropriate 
work  on  the  Sabbath,  Mr.  Stuart  borrowed  of  the  pres- 
ident Macknight's  work  On  the  Epistles,  the  perasal  of 
which  awakened  him  to  spiritual  things  and  resulted  in 
his  conversion.  In  the  early  part  of  1803  he  connected 
himself  with  the  Church  in  Yale  College,  began  to  study 
theology  under  president  Dwight,  and  was  soon  after 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  New  Haven  Association.  He 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  in  New  Haven  for- 
meriy  served  by  Dr.  Dana,  March  5, 1806.  On  Feb.  28, 
1810,  he  was  inaugurated  professor  of  sacred  literature 
at  Andover,  and  continued  in  the  active  discharge  of 
his  duties  until  1848,  when  he  resigned  in  consequence 
of  advancing  age.  After  this,  however,  his  mind  re- 
tained its  wonted  activity,  and  he  published  two  or 
three  works  requiring  minute  and  profound  Biblical 
investigation.  Taking  his  daily  walk,  he  fell,  fractur- 
ing the  bone  of  bis  wrist.  He  afterwards  took  a  severe 
cold,  which  passed  into  a  typhoid  fever  and  issued  in 
death,  Jan.  4,  1852.  Mr.  (for  he  refused  the  title  of 
Dr.)  Stuart's  life  was  one  of  incessant  labor,  devoted 
chiefly  to  Biblical  literature.  In  this  be  led  the  way 
in  his  own  country  with  most  happy  results.  His  own 
contributions  to  sacred  learning  are  very  valuable ;  but 
perhaps  he  did  even  more  by  the  impulse  he  gave  to 
Biblical  study,  and  the  sound  principles  of  Biblical  ex- 
egesis which  he  instilled  into  the  minds  of  his  younger 
brethren,  especially  in  America,  than  by  the  works  which 
he  himself  published.  *His  chief  writings  are,  a  Gram" 
mar  of  the  Hebrew  Lctnguage  (1818;  of  which  a  6th  ed. 
appeared  at  Oxford'ln  1888) :— a  Hebrew  Chrestomathy 
(1882):— Courw  of  Hebrew  Study  (1880):— a  Grammar 
of  the  New  Test,  Dialed  (2d  ed.  \%\\)i— Commentary  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (1827, 2  vols.;  reprinted, Lond. 
1828) :— 0»  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (1882;  London, 
1883):— (M  the  Apocalypse  (1846;  Edinb.  1847)-.— C?ii 
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Damd  (\Bb\)  i—EccUsiustet  (1861):— /Vor<?r6»  (1862): 
Ci-itical  history  and  Dtfence  of  the  Old-  Test.  Canon 
(1846) :— ^  Scriptural  View  of  the  Wine  Question  (1848) : 
— Sermons  (1810-46).  He  was  also  a  large  contributor  to 
the  Biblical  Repository  and  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra^  A 
monument  has  been  erected  to  bis  memory  at  Andover, 
on  which  he  is  styled  **  the  father  of  Biblical  science 
in  his  native  country.**  See  Sprague,  Annais  of  the 
A  mer.  Pulpit,  ii,  476  •"  Park,  Funeral  Discourse  (1862) ; 
Meth,  Quar,  Rev.  April,  1862 ;  Christian  Review^  April, 
1862 ;  Joum,  of  Sac  Lit.  Jan.  1868. 

Stubble  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  two  Heb. 
and  one  Gr.  word :  1.  Usually  ^p,  hash  (which  is  inra- 
riably  so  rendered),  so  called  from  its  dryness,  which  de- 
notes the  dry  halm  of  grain,  partly  as  left  standing  in 
the  fields  (Exod.  v,  12),  and  then  sometimes  burned 
over  (xv,  7;  Isa.  v,  24;  xlvii,  14;  Joel  ii,  6;  Nah.  i, 
10 ;  Obad.  18),  and  partly  as  broken  up  into  chaff  by 
treading  out  the  grain,  and  so  separated  by  ventila- 
tion (Job  xiii,  26;  xli,  20  [28];  Psa.  Ixxxiii,  24;  Isa. 
xl,  24;  xli,  2;  Jer.  xiii,  24).  See  Chaff.  2.  Once 
*)3n,  teben  (Job.  xxi,  18),  properly  straw,  as  used  for 
provender.  See  Straw.  8.  Once  KaXaprj  (1  C!or.  iii, 
12),  which  denotes  in  general  the  stalk  of  grain  after 
the  ears  are  removed  (  Xennph.  Ver.  v,  18 ;  Sept.  for 
IC^,  Exod.  XV,  7 ;  Joel  ii,  6).  In  £g}'pt  the  reapers 
only  cut  off  the  ears  of  the  com  with  the  sickle,  leaving 
the  straw,  which  they  deemed  worthless,  to  rot  on  the 
ground.  Hence  when  the  cruel  Pharaoh  commanded 
the  Hebrew  brickmakers  to  gather  straw  for  themselves 
(Exod.  V,  12),  though  guilty  of  excessive  tyranny,  he 
did  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  ordain  a  physical  im- 
possibility.    See  Bkick. 

Stubbs,  Aarox  J.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Butler  County,  O., 
March  13,  1830,  and  was  converted  and  joined  the 
Church  in  1849.  He  was  admitted  on  trial  into  the 
Central  Ohio  Conference  in  September,  1867.  In  April, 
1864,  he  was  elected  chaplain  of  the  82d  Regiment 
of  Ohio  Volunteers.  He  lost  his  health  while  in  the 
army,  was  superannuated  at  the  C!onference  of  1864, 
and  settled  at  Patterson,  Hardin  Co.,  O.,  where  he  died, 
June  14, 1866.  His  labors  were  very  acceptable  and  use- 
ful.    See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1866,  p.  142. 

Studdlford,  Peter,  a  (Dutch)  Reformed  minister, 
was  bom  in  New  York  city  in  1763,  graduated  from  Co- 
lumbia College  in  1786,  and  studied  theology  with  Dr. 
John  H.  Livingston.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Synod 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  1787,  and  settled  that 
year  at  Readington,  N.  J.,  having  Beiiminster  as  an  as- 
sociate Church  until  1800,  and  then  ministered  at  Read- 
ington alone  until  his  death,  Nov.  80, 1826.  In  1812  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  by  the  General  Synod. 
His  record  is  that  of  a  man  of  large  views,  much  learn- 
ing, and  intense  devotion  to  his  ministerial  work.  He 
had  a  great  reputation  as  an  extemporaneous  preacher, 
sometimes  transcending  himself  when  called  upon  in  an 
emergency,  and  always  on  these  occasions  speaking  with 
elaborate  finish  and  great  force.  He  was  noted  as  a  pa- 
triotic citizen,  a  faithful  pastor,  and  a  Christian  of  deep 
personal  piety  and  of  catholic  sentiments.  See  Corwin, 
Manual  of  the  Ref.  Church,  p.  229.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Studdlford,  Peter  O.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine, 
aon  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Readington,  N.  J., 
Jan.  11,  1799.  He  early  made  a  profession  of  religion, 
pursued  his  preparatory  studies  at  the  Academy  at  liask- 
ingridge,  N.  J.,  and  subsequently  at  Somer^'ille.  In  1816 
he  graduated  with  the  highest  honor  at  Rutgers  Col- 
lege, New  Brunswick,  was  occupied  three  years  in  teach- 
ing, and  graduated  at  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Princeton  in  1821.  He  was  licensed  by  the  New  Bmns- 
wick  Presbytery  April  27, 1819,  ordained  as  an  evangel- 
ist by  the  same  presbyterj'  Nov.  28,  1821,  and  on  Dec 
2,  1821,  commenced  his  labors  at  Lambert ville,  N.  J., 


alternating  for  one  year  with  the  SoUhury  Cbnrcfa'in 
Pennsylvania.  In  June,  1826,  be  was  installed  pular 
of  the  Lambertville  and  Solebury  churches,  which  re- 
lation existed  most  happily  for  a  period  of  forty -fire 
years.  He  died  June  6,  1866.  Dr.  Studdlford  was  a 
sound  and  able  theok^ian,  a  judicious  and  moM  ioatroe- 
tive  preacher,  and  admirably  fitted  and  aoooeaalal  as 
an  educator.  See  Wilson,'Prei&.  HisL  A  ImamtWf  1867, 
p.  204.     (J.L.S.) 

Studenx,  in  Slavic  mythology,  is  the  lake  in  the 
gloomy  recesses  of  the  mighty  beech-wood  on  the  tsland 
of  RUgcn,  whose  waters  were  used  to  wash  the  wbecb 
of  the  wagon  in  which  the  goddess  Nertbus  had  poaied 
through  the  island.  The  slaves  who  perfiirmed  that 
labor  were  immediately  drowned.  The  lake  swarmed 
with  fishes,  but  none  were  allowed  to  be  taken  frooi  it 
because  they  belonged  to  the  goddess.  Even  to  ap- 
proach the  lake  was  a  capital  offence. — Yollxiier,  War- 
terb,  d.  MythoL  s.  v. 

Studies  OP  the  Clkbot.  In  the  early  Cborrh, 
the  clergy  were  obliged  to  lead  studious  Urea,  and  oo 
pleas  were  allowed  as  just  apologies  fur  the  ooocrar\-. 
Their  chief  studies  were  to  be  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to 
which  special  attention  was  demanded,  and  the  ap- 
proved writers  and  canons  of  the  Church.  Other  bonks 
were  to  be  sparingly  and  caudously  used.  Heretical 
works  were  to  be  read  only  upon  necessitT  to  confiire 
them  or  caution  others  against  them.  Bermid  this, 
there  was  no  obligation  on  them  to  read  hunian  learn- 
ing, nor  was  there  an  absolute  prohibirion  of  it.  Where 
such  study  could  be  made  to  minister  to  divinity,  it  was 
not  only  allowed,  but  encouraged,  and  the  study  of  such 
learning  rightly  applied  did  vcr>*  great  service  to  relig- 
ion in  the  primitive  ages  of  the  Chitfch.  See  Bing- 
haro,  Christ.  Antiq.  bk.  vi,  ch.  iii,  §  1  aq. 

Stadltse,  a  name  given  to  a  branch  of  the  AcxEsnc- 
TJR  (q. v.).  One  Studius,  a  nobleman  of  Rome,  re- 
nounced the  world,  and  became  one  of  their  order, 
erecting  a  lai^  monaster}'  for  himself,  which  was  called 
Studium,  and  the  monks  Studitte^  In  a  short  time  they 
lost  their  credit  by  joining  the  Nestorians. 

Studltds,  Simeon,  is  said  to  have  been  a  monk 
in  the  famous  monastery  of  Studium  in  Constantinople 
(see  MttUer,  Stud.  Ccmob.  Constant,  ex  Momutm.  ByeanL 
lUusiratum  Diss.  [  Upa.  1721  ]),  and  is  credited  with  the 
composition  of  a  seriM  of  hvmns  of  praise  (see  Aii^tiiw, 
De  Sym.  Scriptis  Diatriba  [Par.  1664],  p.  23). 

Another  Simeon  Studites  is  mentioned  in  AUatios, 
loc  c»/.  p.  152,  as  a  theologian,  homilist,  and  h3rmDQg- 
rapher.  See  Fabricii  ^ibliotk,  Grteca,  curante  C^octl 
Christoph.  Harles.  (Hamb.  1808),  xi,  302-319.— Hereof 
Real'Encykhp,  8.  v. 

Studites,  Theodore,  a  violent  opponent  of  the 
iconoclasts  in  the  early  Church,  was  bom  in  Constanti- 
nople, A.D.  759,  entered  the  Convent  of  Studium  in  781, 
and  was  made  its  abbot,  or  archimandrite,  in  794.  He 
soon  came  into  conflict  with  the  emperor  Constantioe 
Copronymus — a  riolent  iconoclast,  who  had  separated 
from  his  consort  and  was  about  to  marry  Theodora — and 
denounced  the  ban  against  him,  besides  severing  bb  re- 
lations with  the  patriarch  Tarasius,  because  the  latter 
would  not  proceed  eneri^tically  against  the  empemr. 
Constantine  thereupon  banished  him  to  Thessalonka. 
When  image-worship  was  restored,  Theodore  was  recall- 
ed and  received  into  favor;  but  he  became  involved  in 
fresh  troubles,  this  time  with  the  emperor  Nicephonit, 
who  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned  and  transported  to 
an  iidand  near  Constantinople,  where  he  remained  until 
reinstated  in  his  office  by  Michael  Rhangave.  When 
Leo  the  Armenian  renewed  the  attack  on  ima^re-wtir- 
ship  (813),  Studites  at  once  rose  against  him  with  his 
accustomed  zeal ;  the  emperor  caused  him  to  be  warn- 
ed, but  without  result,  and  then  called  a  synod  at  Con- 
stantinople which  pmhibited  iconolatry  (816\  aftef 
which  he  took  energetic  measures  for  its  repressitML 
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Studites  was  confined  at  Mesope,  and  afterwards  (819) 
at  Smyrna.  Balbus  gave  him  his  liberty  in  821  and 
permitted  the  adoration  of  images  in  private ;  but  the 
zeal  of  Studites  soon  compelled  his  renewed  banishment 
from  Constantinople.  He  took  up  his  abode  on  the  isl- 
and of  Chalcis,  and  died  there,  Nov.  11, 826.  He  com- 
posed a  number  of  letters,  poems,  and  other  writings 
against  the  iconoclasts,  for  which  see  Bellarmine,  De 
Hcriptoi-ibus  EcdeB,  [Ck>lon.  1684],  p.  161.  Part  V  of 
Jacques  Sinnond's  Opera  Varia  (Venet.  1728)  is  almost 
exdusivelv  devoted  to  Theodore  Studites  and  his  writ- 
ings.  Corop.  also  the  literary  references  in  Gieseler, 
Kirdkengetch,  (Bonn,  1846),  H,  i,  10  sq.— Uerzog,  Real- 
Emcykhp,  s.  v. 

Stuflfo,  an  unknown  divinity  worshipped  among  the 
ancient  Saxons,  supposed  to  have  presided  over  their 
drinking  customs  and  to  have  been  the  patron  of  revel- 
lers,— ^VoUmer,  Worterb,  rf.  MythoL  s.  v. 

Stuffs  USED  IN  THE  MiDDLE  AoBS.  The  namcs 
Damask^  Sarcenet  ( Saracenorum  opus  ),  Sypers  (  cloth 
of  Cyprus),  and  Levantine  brocades,  of  silver  and  gold, 
made  in  the  Lebanon ;  Orphreys^ "  the  gold  of  Phrj'gia;" 
A  Italic  robes,  splendid  cloths  of  Asia  Minor;  and  the 
embroidery,  veils,  silks,  and  cloths  of  Alexandria,  be- 
speak the  place  of  manufacture.  B^'^uintium  was  also 
a  considerable  producer.  The  earlier  patterns  are  By- 
zantine, with  flowing  and  geometrical  designs,  animals, 
and  birds.  In  the  13th  century  arms  of  donors  were 
introduced,  and  in  the  14th  century  splendid  borders, 
representing  saints,  angels,  and  evangelists,  were  added 
to  vestments.  In  England,  embroidery  of  Alexandria, 
Indian  samit,  color  de  Painaz,  Turkey-work,  cloth  of 
Antioch,  Tripolia,  Tartaryn,  Tiretaine,  cloth  of  Tyre  (so 
called  from  its  bright  tint).  Tarsus,  India,  Tarse  de  Nak, 
Tuly,  Inde  di  Gangi,  and  Moire  de  Tarse  are  mentioned 
as  uHcd  in  vestments,  all  being  of  Eastern  importation. 
— Walcott,  Sac,  A  rcheeoL  s.  v. 

Stuhr,  Pbteb  Feddersen,  a  German  scholar,  was 
bom  at  Flensburg,  May  28,  1787,  studied  law  at  Kiel, 
and  in  1806  philosophy  at  Heidelberg  and  Halle.  In 
1821  be  commenced  lecturing  at  the  Berlin  University, 
was  promoted  in  1826  as  professor  of  philosophy,  and 
died  March  13, 1851.  He  wrote,  Die  Stuaten  det  AUer- 
Ikunu  und  der  chrittL  Znt  (Heidelberg,  1811):— 6'e6^ 
den  Vniergang  der  Naturstaaten  (Berlin,  1812): — Ab- 
handlungen  fiber  nordische  AUerthUmer  (ibid.  1817): — 
JMe  chinesische  Reiclureligion  und  die  Systeme  der  tn- 
dischen  PhUotophit  in  ihrem  VWhaUnisse  zur  Offenr 
htirungslehre  (ibid.  \^h)'.—'AUgemeine  Geschichte  der 
Jieligion^ormen  der  heidmschen  Volker  (ibid.  1836-38,  2 
vols.) : — Das  Verhaliniss  der  christlichen  Theologis  zur 
PAiiosttphie  und  Mythologie  (ibid.  1842)  : —  Vum  Staats- 
leben  ntich  platonischen,  aristotdischen  und  christlichen 
GrundsSizen  (ibid.  1850).  See  Regensburger  Convert 
sationS'LexikoHj  s.  v. ;  Theolog.  Unicersal-Lexikon,  s.  v. ; 
Ziichold,  ^t^.  Theolog.  ii,  1290.     (a  P.) 

Stnkelay,  Wiluam,  an  English  divine  and  an- 
tiquarian, was  bom  at  Holbeach,  in  Lincolnshire,  Nov. 
7, 1687.  He  was  admitted  into  Bene't  College,  Cam- 
bridge, Nov.  7,  1703,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.B.  in 
1709.  He  first  began  to  practice  at  Boston,  in  his  na- 
tive county,  but  removed  to  London  in  1717,  where  he 
was  soon  after  elected  F.R.S.  The  degree  of  M.D.  he 
took  at  Cambridge  in  1719,  and  was  admitted  a  fellow 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  the  year  following. 
I.Ater  his  thoughts  were  tumed  to  the  Church,  and  he 
was  ordained  at  Croydon,  July  20,  1720.  In  October 
following  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  All-Souls', 
Stamford.  He  became  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Ancas- 
ter,  and  also  received  from  him  the  living  of  Somerby, 
near  Grantham,  in  1739.  In  1741  he  preached  the  80th 
of  January  sermon  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in 
that  year  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Egyptian 
Society.  In  1747  he  vacated  his  preferments  in  the 
country,  and  received  the  rectory  of  St.  George's,  Queen 
Square.    He  died  March  8, 1765.    In  addition  to  other 


works  on  antiquities,  he  wrote,  Palaographia  Sacra^  or 
Discourses  on  the  Monuments  o/ Antiquity  that  Relate  to 
Sacred  History  (1786,  4to)  i—Stonehengfj  a  Temple  Re- 
stored to  the  British  Druids  (1740,  fol.)  i—Abury,  a  Ten^ 
pie  of  the  British  Diuids  Described  (1743,  fol,):— Ser- 
mons (1742, 4to;  1750,  4to;  1756, 8vo).  See  Chalmers, 
Biog.  Did,  s.  v.;  Allibone,  Did,  of  Brit,  and  Amer, 
A  uthors,  s.  V. 

Stnmbling-blook  (^'lirsp,  mikshSl,  vpSoKoppa^ 
which  literally  denote  any  object  over  which  a  person 
may  trip  the  foot,  and  hence,  figuratively,  a  cause  of 
rain  or  disgust ;  but  nb^sp,  maksheldk,  is  only  used 
of  a  physical  **  ruin"  [Isa.  iii,  6],  or  an  idol  [**  stumbling- 
block,**  i.  e.  incitement  to  apostasy,  Zeph.  i,  6  ] ;  and 
CKov^aXov  [  1  Cor.  i,  23 ;  1  John  ii,  10 ;  Rev.  ii,  14 ; 
elsewhere  "  oflfence"]  is  properly  the  trop^tick  to  which 
the  bait  is  fastened  in  a  snare).  The  roads  in  Eastern 
countries  are,  for  the  roost  part,  nothing  more  than  ac- 
customed tracks,  worn  to  something  like  a  level  by  the 
passing  of  travellers  and  caravans.  See  Road.  When 
rocks  and  stones  are  placed  in  these  tracks,  riders  are 
exposed  to  great  danger  from  the  stumbling  of  the 
horses;  and  hence  Isaiah  (Ixiii,  13),  describing  God*s 
glorious  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  says, 
"He  led  them  through  the  deep,  as  a  horse  in  the  wil- 
derness, that  they  should  not  stumble.*'  Robbers  and 
plundering  hordes  frequently  placed  huge  stones  and 
branches  of  trees  across  the  roads,  as  stumbling-blocks 
to  check  and  perplex  caravans,  in  order  that  they  might 
attack  them  during  the  confusion  which  such  impedi- 
ments would  necessarily  create.  Thus  (Jer.  vi,  21), 
"Therefore  thus  saith  the  LonI,  Behold,  I  will  lay 
stumbling-blocks  before  this  people,  and  the  father  and 
the  sons  together  shall  fall  upon  them;  the  neighbor 
and  his  friend  shall  perish"  (see  Hackett,  lUust,  of  Script, 
p.  19, 22).    See  Offence. 

Stuns,  S.  S.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  was  bora  at  Albion,  Erie  Co.,  Pa.,  March  26, 
1828,  and  united  with  the  Church  in  his  thirteenth 
year.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1850,  and  grad- 
uated from  the  Allegheny  College,  June,  1854.  In  July 
of  the  same  year  he  united  with  the  Erie  Conference ; 
and  while  filling  his  last  appointment,  acted  as  princi- 
pal of  Carrier  Seminary.  In  1869  he  received  a  super- 
numerary relation  and  took  up  his  residence  in  James- 
town, N.  Y.,  where  he  died,  Oct.  80, 1870.  See  Minutes 
of  Annual  Confer enceSy  1871,  p.  178. 

Stnrge,  Joseph,  an  eminent  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  England,  was  bora  at  Elberton,  in  the 
County  of  Gloucester,  Aug.  2, 1793.  Early  in  life  he 
entered  upon  mercantile  pursuits,  in  which  he  achieved 
great  success.  As  cora  -  factors,  the  firm  of  J.  &  C. 
Sturge  secured  a  distinction  not  surpassed  by  any  other 
firm  in  Great  Britain.  He  was  a  prime  mover  in  many 
reform  and  philanthropic  movements,  and  was  associ- 
ated with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  philanthro- 
pists of  his  day.  In  the  House  of  Commons  he  repre- 
sented Birmingham,  Nottingham,  and  Leeds,  and  was 
always  found  on  the  side  of  trath  and  righteousness. 
He  was  an  earaest  advocate  for  the  entire  abrogation 
of  capital  punishment.  He  labored  for  an  improve- 
ment in  the  discipline  of  prisons.  He  was  a  warns 
friend  of  the  temperance  cause,  going  so  far  as  to  refuse 
to  sell  his  barley  for  malting  purposes.  He  was  also 
the  promoter  of  the  Sabbath-school  movement  in  the 
Society  of  Friends.  But  the  two  great  objects  which, 
for  thirty  years  of  his  life,  secured  the  unfiagging  inter- 
est of  Joseph  Sturge  were  the  abolition  of  slavery  and 
the  promotion  of  |)ermanent  and  universal  peace.  The 
result  of  the  long-continued  labors  of  the  friends  of  free- 
dom in  England  was  the  proclamation  of  unconditional 
liberty  to  ever>'  slave  in  sll  her  colonial  possessions, 
the  same  to  take  effect  Aug.  1,  1838.  His  advocacy 
of  peace  on  Christian  principles  gave  him  a  reputation 
throughout  the  civilized  world.     His  efforts  in  the  di- 
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rection  of  a  snbmiBMon  of  iiAtionml  difficulties  to  arbi- 
tration rather  than  to  the  sword  are  well  known.  He 
promoted  and  arranged,  in  conjunction  with  like  spirits 
with  himself,  the  peace  congresses  which  were  held  an- 
nually from  1848  to  1852  at  Brussels,  Paris,  Frankfort, 
London,  and  Edinburgh.  The  influence  of  these  pub- 
lic gatherings  of  the  friends  of  peace  was  widely  ex- 
tended and  of  the  roost  beneHcial  character.  In  labors 
like  these  Joseph  Sturge  devoted  the  busy  years  of  a 
life  reaching  on  to  nearly  threescore  years  and  ten. 
He  died  in  Birmingham,  England,  May  14, 1859.  See 
Memoir^  by  Tract  Association  of  Friends  (Philadelphia). 
(J.  C.  S.) 

Sturges,  Alfred  GALLATni,a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  at  Uniontown,  Pa.,  March  11, 181B. 
He  experienced  religion  in  1829,  was  licensed  to  exhort 
and  subsequently  to  preach  in  1882,  adroitted  on  trial  in 
the  Pittsburg  Conference  in  1888,  and  appointed  to  Gus- 
tavus  Circuit,  Warren  District.  In  1884  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  Salem  Circuit;  in  1835  was  admitted  into  fuU  con- 
nection, and  appointed  to  Erie  station ;  in  1886,  to  Hud- 
son Circuit;  in  1887,  to  Painsville  arcuit;  in  1888-9, 
to  Ravenna  Circuit;  in  1840-41,  to  Warren;  in  1842, 
to  Poland  Circuit ;  in  1848,  to  Youngstown ;  in  1844,  to 
Meadville,  where,  on  account  of  ill-health,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  desist  from  labor.  He  died  Nov.  4, 1845.  Mr. 
Sturges  possessed  talents  of  a  superior  order  as  a  min- 
ister. The  high  estimate  in  which  he  was  held  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  for  six  years  in  succession  he 
was  elected  to  the  responsible  office  of  conference  sec- 
retary. See  Miiuttes  of  Anmud  Cor^fermoeSf  iv,  58. 
(J.  L.  &) 

Sturm,  CbrlBtoph  Chrlstiaii,  was  bom  at  Augs- 
burg, Jan.  25, 1740,  and  studied  at  Jena  and  Halle.  From 
Halle,  where  he  preached  Hrst,  he  was  called  to  Magde- 
burg, where  he  finally  became  the  pastor  primarius  of 
St.  Peter's.  He  died  at  Hamburg,  Aug.  26, 1786.  Sturm 
is  the  author  of  a  number  of  devotional  books  and  hymns. 
One  of  his  hymns,  A  u/erttanderty  oi^erttandenj  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  N.  L.  F.,  in  the  MonthUf  Re- 
ligiouM  Magtamej  1865,  xxxiii,  202:  **  Christ  is  risen, 
Christ  is  risen."  One  of  his  works  has  been  translated 
into  most  of  the  European  languages,  and  is  known  in 
English  under  the  title  ofReftectiont  on  the  Worht  of  God 
(often  printed).  For  others,  see  Hercog,  Reut'Encyldop, 
a.  V. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GirUraie,  s.  v.  See  also  Wi- 
ner, Hcmdbuch  der  theoloff,  Literatur  (index) ;  Zuchold, 
BibL  TheoL  ii,  1292;  Theolog,  Umver$al-Lexihm,  s.  v.; 
Koch,  Geack,  d.  deuUchm  KircKeiUiede$t  vi,  357  sq. ;  /2e- 
ffen^rger  Cofwer$ation$-LexUBon,  s.  v. ;  Federsen,  Sturm** 
Leben  und  Charakler  (Hamburg,  1786).     (B,  P.) 

Sturm  of  Finj)A,  a  disciple  of  Boniface,  and  first 
abbot  of  Fulda,  belonged  to  a  noble  family  living  in  the 
province  of  Nauricum  (Bavaria),  and  was  bom  A.D.  710. 
His  parents,  influenced  by  Boniface,  devoted  their  son 
to  the  Church,  and  placed  him  under  the  care  of  that 
missionary.  He  now  travelled  with  his  preceptor  for  a 
time,  and  then  retired  into  the  Monastery  of  Fritzlar,  to 
engage  in  scientific  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  under  Wigbert.  In 
783  he  was  consecrated  to  the  priesthood,  and  at  once 
began  to  engage  in  missionary  labors  among  the  sur- 
rounding heathen  communities.  His  leading  purpose 
was  the  dissemination  of  Gospel  tmth  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Christian  worship ;  but  he  was  also  eamest  in 
the  cultivation  of  a  higher  morality  among  his  hearers. 
After  three  years  of  successful  labors,  however,  he  felt 
himself  constrained  to  enter  upon  a  life  of  greater  au- 
sterity. Boniface  approved  of  bis  design,  and  directed 
him,  for  its  realization,  as  well  as  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  an  intention  of  his  own  to  found  a  large  mon- 
astery beyond  the  reach  of  danger  through  incursions 
of  the  Saxons,  to  explore  the  country  for  a  suita- 
ble site  on  which  to  erect  a  religious  establishment. 
Accompanied  by  two  associates,  Sturm  entered  the  un- 
known wilderness,  and  in  three  days  found  a  place  which 


seemed  to  offer  every  requisite  except  the  aiwifaiirf  «f 
quiet,  as  it  was  situated  too  near  the  ierritoriea  of  die 
hostile  Saxons  to  justify  the  hope  that  it  would  resMm 
undisturbed.     At  a  later  day  archbishop  Lolloa,  the  mo- 
cessor  of  Boniface,  founded  thane  the  Monastery  of  Hers- 
feld  (768) ;  but,  by  the  advice  of  Boniiaoe,  a  safer  plaoe 
was  to  be  sought.     Sturm  now  ventored  into  the  forest 
alone,  braving  its  wild  beasts  and  its  hordes  of  beathea, 
untU  he  reached  the  spot  where  Fulda  now  stands,  and 
there  he  found  the  situation  of  which  he  was  in 
He  returned  to  Hersfeld,  and  formed  a  plan  for  the 
tion  of  the  convent;  and  BoniAKse  repaired  to  the  esa- 
perorCarloman  to  procure  a  donation  of  the  land.  At  the 
beginning  of  744,  Sturm,  accompanied  by  nine  monks, 
took  solemn  possession  of  the  locality,  and  rapidly  pusbed 
forward  the  building  and  arrangement  of  the  propoacd 
establishment.     When  comf^ted,  it  assumed  the 
of  the  stream  on  which  it  stood,  and  received  Storm 
its  abbot.    The  nnmber  of  monks  rapidly  in< 
it  became  necessary  to  arrange  the  plan  of  their  gorcro- 
qient  and  of  their  ordinary  life  according  to  some  strict 
iystem ;  and  to  this  end  a  commission,  to  which  Storm 
belonged,  was  sent  to  Italy  to  study  the  methods  in  rogue 
among  the  Benedictines  of  that  land.     The  Convent  of 
Monte-Casino  seemed  to  them  to  afford  lessoos  in  ad- 
ministration of  especial  value.     They  returned  after 
having  been  absent  a  year,  Sturm  being  detained  oo 
the  journey  by  a  severe  illness  at  Kitaangen,on  the  Main; 
and  after  their  arrival  the  discipline  of  Monte-Caaiiio 
was  introduced  in  all  its  strictness.     Some  of  the  broth- 
ers prayed,  studied,  or  taught,  while  others  wete  em- 
ployed in  the  fields  and  gardens.     The  results  of  their 
industry,  joined  with  the  donations  of  wealthy  patrooa, 
greatly  enriched  the  convent,  extended  its  Came,  and 
heightened  the  reputation  of  its  abbot.     When  LoUos 
succeeded  Boniface  as  archbishop,  this  peaceful  state  was 
rudely  disturbed.     Sturm  demanded  that  the  body  of 
Boniface  should  be  interred  at  Fulda,  as  Boniface  him- 
self had  desired ;  but  the  clergy  of  Mayence,  headed  by 
Lullus,  refused  consent,  and  procured  an  order  from  king 
Pepin  for  the  interment  of  the  remains  at  Mayence. 
LuUus  finally  yielded.     Another  cause  of  trouble  by 
in  the  archbishop's  assumption  of  the  rights  of  owna<- 
ship  over  the  monastery,  and  of  consequent  supervinoa 
of  its  temporalities,  which  Sturm  r^arded  as  an  inva- 
sion of  his  privileges.     At  the  same  time,  three  monks, 
who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  strictness  of  Stiirai*s 
rule,  charged  him  with  treason  against  the  king,  and 
secured  his  citation  before  the  court;  and  when  Stuna, 
in  the  consciousness  of  his  innocence,  refused  to  defend 
himself,  the  anger  of  Pepin  caused  his  banishment  Co 
the  Monastery  of  Jumedica  (now  Jumib^es),  near  Ros- 
en.    Lullus  now  endeavored  to  estaUbh  himself  in  the 
possession  of  Fulda;  but  as  the  roon^  drove  away  a 
priest  whom  he  had  appointed  abbot,  he  gave  way,  and 
allowed  them  to  choose  for  themselves.    Thev  selected 
Preszold,  a  devoted  adherent  of  Sturm,  who  at  onoe  be- 
gan to  labor  for  the  pardon  of  his  former  superitH';  and, 
as  other  monasteries  used  their  influence  in  the  same 
direction,  the  end  was  attained.     Sturm  was  recalled  to 
court  and  reconciled  to  the  king;  and  when  Presiold 
and  his  brothers  of  Folds  petitioned  for  Sturm's  retto- 
ration  to  the  monastery,  the  king  consented,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, removed  the  monastery  from  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Lullus  (762).    A  quiet  era  now  began  in  the 
life  of  Sturm,  which  continued  until  his  death.     He 
grew  in  the  royal  favor  constantly,  and  by  his  practical 
genius  aoooropdished  many  results  which  increased  the 
material  welfare  of  bis  neighborhood.     In  the  beginaiog 
of  Charlemagne^s  reign  he  was  employed  to  preserve 
peace  between  the  king  and  the  powerful  duke  Thas- 
silo  of  Bavaria,  and  was  completely  soooeasfuL    A  wider 
sphere  opened  before  him  when  Chariemagne  made  war 
on  the  Saxons,  in  772,  and  ordered  a  host  of  priests  and 
other  clergy  to  accompany  the  army  in  order  to  oonvcit 
the  conquered  heathen.     Sturm  was  especially  promi- 
nent in  this  work,  and  achieved  some  real 
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tppean  from  the  fact  that  a  nomber  of  noble  Sasons 
fuUowed  him  to  Fulda  for  instniction  in  the  Christian 
faith.  In  acknowledgment  of  his  services,  Charlemagne 
donated  to  the  Convent  of  Fulda  an  important  royal  do- 
main situated  in  Hammelburg,  on  the  Saale  (Jan.  1, 
111),  When  the  campaign  against  the  Saxons  was  re- 
peatedy  in  order  to  punish  them  for  their  revolt,  Scurm^ 
was  again  ordered  to  attend  the  expedition ;  but  his  age 
forbade  so  great  a  demand  on  his  strength,  and  he  was 
left  behind.  He  returned  to  Fulda,  and  died  Dec  17, 
779.  He  was  buried  'in  the  church  at  Fulda,  and  a 
simple  monument  was  placed  over  his  remains.  At  the 
Lateran  Council  of  1189  pope  Innocent  II  canonized  the 
worthy  abbot,  and  in  1439  bishop  John  of  WUrzburg 
ordered  a  diocesan  festival  in  his  honor.  See  Eigel 
(abbot  of  Fulda  818-822),  VUa  Sturmi,  in  Mabillon,  A  ct. 
SS.  Ord,  8.  Betted,  Sctc  VIII,  ii,  242-259,  and  in  Pertz, 
Monum,  Scr^  ii,  865-377;  also  Sturmius  Brun,  Le- 
beasgetch.  d,  heil,  Siurmiutf  etc  (1779,  8vo) ;  UUi,  Lit, 
de  la  Frtmctj  iv,  16 1;  Fabriciu%  BibL  LaU  Med,  et  Infim, 
^IStaiis,  iv,  214;  Rettberg,  Kirehmgetch,  Deutschlandt 
(Gott.  1846),  vol  i ;  Schwartz,  Ldm  d,  heU,  Sturmius 
(Fulda,  1858).— Herzog,  Reid-Encykhp,  s.  v. 

Starm,  Jacob,  administrator  of  the  government 
of  Strasburg,  a  statesman  and  influential  promoter  of 
the  cause  of  the  Keformation,  was  bom  in  1489.  His 
education  was  largely  guided  by  Wimpfeling,  who  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  family,  and  who  preserved  him 
from  falling  into  the  toils  of  monkish  preceptors,  and 
brought  him  under  the  influence  of  the  classics  instead. 
In  1505  he  was  a  master  of  arts,  and  in  1506  a  member 
of  the  theological  faculty  of  Freiburg.  Renouncing  the 
purpose  of  becoming  a  priest,  he  travelled  in  different 
lands,  and  in  1514  joined  the  literary  association  of  Stras- 
buig,  to  cultivate  the  study  of  the  classics.  In  1522  he 
recommended,  for  the  reformation  of  the  University 
of  Heidelberg,  that  thorough  grammatical  instruction 
should  precede  the  study  of  the  classics;  that  Agricola's 
method  of  logic  should  be  adopted ;  that  more  attention 
should  be  given  to  mathematics ;  and  that  in  theology 
scholasticism  should  be  replaced  by  the  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  under  the  guidance  of  the  Church  fa- 
thers. He  became  a  member  of  the  City  Council,  and 
in  1526  chief  magistrate,  in  every  position  displaying  so 
much  ability  and  character  as  to  occasion  the  coining 
of  a  medal  in  his  honor.  He  advocated  liberty  of  con- 
science in  religious  matters,  and  recognised  neither  em- 
peror nor  pope  as  his  spiritual  head;  but  he  desired, 
also,  that  sll  believers  in  the  Gospel  should  unite  their 
energies  for  the  common  work.  As  a  statesman,  he  ad- 
vocated an  alliance  of  the  iiermans  and  Swiss,  in  order 
that  a  stronger  front  might  be  presented  to  the  Romish 
powers.  At  Spires,  in  1529,  he  defended  the  action  of 
Strasburg  in  having  caused  the  cessation  of  the  mass 
in  the  previous  year,  and  joined  the  evangelical  princes 
in  their  protest,  besides  uniting  with  Philip  of  Hesse  to 
prevent  the  condemnation  of  the  Swiss.  He  attended 
the  Marburg  Colloquy,  and  in  1530  united  with  other 
del^ates  in  presenting  the  Confestio  TetrapoUUma  at 
Augsburg.  His  endeavors  to  unite  the  Saxons  and 
the  South  Germans  were  indefatigable,  though  unsuc- 
eessfuL  He  participated  in  the  deliberations  which  re- 
sulted in  the  Wittenberg  Concord  of  1536.  At  this  time, 
too,  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  the  work  of  establish- 
ing a  gymnasium  at  Strasburg,  having,  in  1528,  become 
a  member  of  the  board  of  scholarchs  to  whom  was  com- 
mitted the  direction  of  public  instruction.  During  the 
period  of  the  Interim  he  not  only  preserved  the  peace 
in  Strasburg,  but  also  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  the 
city.  lie  was  venerated  by  all  parties,  and  prominently 
employed  in  all  the  great  events  of  his  time  and  coun- 
try, having  been  Strasburg's  representative  at  political 
and  religious  convocations  no  less  than  ninety-one  times 
between  1525  and  1552.  His  rich  acquaintance  with 
men  and  events  enabled  him  to  afford  valuable  assist- 
ance to  his  friend  Sleidan  (q.  v.)  in  the  preparation  of 
the  latter's  great  historical  work.    He  died  Oct.  80, 


1558,  leaving  behind  the  reputation  of  a  model  Chris- 
tian patriot.  His  library  was  donated  to  the  Strasburg 
School. — Herzog,  Real-Encykhp,  s.  v. 

Storm,  Johann,  a  famous  Protestant  schoolman, 
was  bom  at  Sleida  in  1507,  and  graduated  at  Louvain, 
where  he  also  managed  a  printing-office  in  connection 
with  Prof.  Rudiger  Rescius,  and  published  several  Greek 
works.    To  sell  his  books,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  while 
there  was  invited  to  deliver  public  lectures,  which  he 
<lid.  taking  dialectics  for  his  subject,  and  following  the 
method  of  R.  Agricola.     At  this  time,  too,  he  adopted 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation.    In  1534  he  was  com* 
missioned  by  the  king  and  the  bishop  of  Paris  to  par- 
ticipate m  the  efforts  then  being  made  to  reunite  the 
I^t>testant  and  the  Romish  Church.     In  1537  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  Gymnasium  of  Strasburg.    In  his 
new  position  he  advocated  a  union  of  classical  culture 
and  evangelical  piety,  the  exaltation  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage at  the  exfjense  of  the  vernacular,  the  utter  rejec- 
tion of  scholastic  methods  and  quibbles,  the  simplifying 
of  dialectics,  etc    On  the  opening  of  the  gymnasium  in 
1588,  he  was  appointed  rector  for  life.     Though  a  Prot- 
estant, he  retained  his  friendship  for  many  Roman  Cath- 
olic scholars,  and  hoped  that  the  differences  between  the 
two  communions  might  be  removed — an  idea  frequently 
expressed  by  him,  e.  g.  in  a  criticism  of  the  popish  Con- 
nlium  de  Emendanda  Ecdetia,  1538.    He  possessed  rare 
oratorical  and  diplomatic  sbilities,  and  was  accordingly 
of^en  employed  in  negotiations  and  missions  by  the 
Strasburg  and  other  Protestant  governments,  and  even 
by  the  French  king.     In  1540  he  attended  the  colloquies 
of  Hagenau  and  Worms,  and  in  1541  that  of  Ratisbon. 
In  1545  he  co-operated  with  other  agents  of  Germany 
in  settling  a  {ieace  between  England  and  France:  and 
afterwards,  on  the  breaking -out  of  the  Smalcald  war, 
was  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  mission  to  the  court  of 
Francis  1  to  secure  help.     Sturm,  influenced,  perhaps, 
by  his  personal  intimacy  with  many  French  Protestants 
and  also  with  Calvin,  inclined  to  the  Reformed  rather 
than  to  the  Lutheran  view  of  the  sacrament,  while  the 
cleigy  of  Strasburg  were  decidedly  opposed  to  the  Re- 
formed theol<^<y.     Frequent  disputes  were  the  natural 
consequence,  whose  bitterness  was  increased  by  his  per- 
sistent care  for  the  fugitive  Huguenots  that  were  settled 
in  the  city.    He  also  induced  the  scholarchs  to  appoint 
Reformed  professors,  defended  Zanchi,  who  was  charged 
with  being  a  Calvinist,  and  by  such  means  excited  the 
persistent  hostility  of  his  clerical  opponents.    He  was 
charged  by  duke  Wolfgang  of  ZweibrUcken  with  the 
reorganization  of  the  Gymnasium  of  Lauenburg  in  1564, 
and  two  years  afterwards  obtained  for  the  city  of  Stras- 
burg the  imperial  authorization  for  an  academy  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  plans.    After  this  period  no  cheering 
incidents  marked  his  life.    The  theological  conflict  de- 
veloped increased  fury.    Apparently  settled  by  the  de- 
cision of  arbitrators  in  1575,  it  became  more  virulent 
than  before  when  Sturm  opposed  the  reception  of  the 
Form  of  Concord,    His  opponents  finally,  in  1581,  in- 
duced the  magistracy  to  deprive  him  of  the  rectorate 
which  he  had  held  during  forty  years.    Exasperated  by 
the  indignity,  he  appealed  to  the  Chamber  at  Spires, 
but  died  in  1589,  before  the  case  was  decided.    His  plan 
of  instruction  became  the  model  for  roanv  schools  of 
Germany,  and  his  name  has  come  down  to  our  time 
among  the  most  honored  of  his  time,  no  less  on  account 
of  his  noble  character  than  of  his  learning  and  far-reach- 
ing labors  for  Protestant  education  and  freedom.     See 
Schmidt,  La  Vie  et  les  Travaux  de  Jean  Sturm  (Strasb. 
1855). — Herzog,  Real-EncykUtp.  s.  v. 

Start,  John,  an  English  engraver,  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don in  1658,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  became  the 
pupil  of  Robert  White.  His  chief  excellence  lay  in 
the  engraving  of  letters,  and  the  minuteness  with  which 
they  were  executed.  He  died  in  1780.  His  best  work 
is  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  he  engraved  on 
silver  plates.     The  top  of  every  page  u  ornamented 
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with  t  small  historical  vignette  (Load.  1717,  8to).  He 
also  engraved  the  Lord^$  Prayer  within  a  circle  of  the 
dimensions  of  a  silver  penny.  See  Chalmers,  Biog, 
Diet,  8.  V. 

Sturs,  Frirdrich  Wilhelm,  a  German  scholar, 
was  bom  May  14,  1762,  at  £rbisdorf,  near  Freiburg. 
He  studied  theology  and  philosophy  -at  Leipeic,  and 
was  appointed  in  1788  professor  of  elocution  at  Gera; 
in  1803  he  was  called  to  Grimma  as  rector  of  the  acad- 
emy, retired  from  his  office  in  1828,  and  died  May  20, 
*  1832.  He  wrote,  De  DiaUcto  Alexandrina  Bittione  n- 
mul  Habita  Version,  LUnr,  Vet,  Test,  Grac  (Lips.  1786): 
^De  Dialecto  Macedonica  et  A  Uxandrina  (ibid.  1808) :~ 
De  DiaUcto  Alexandrina  (Gera,  1788-94,  diss,  i-iv): 
— Circumcisio  a  Barbaris  Gentibus  ad  Judaos  Trantlata 
(ibiiL  1791) ;  and  edited  Zonarai  Glosses  Sacrm  N,  T, 
(Grimma,  1818).  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theolog. 
Literature  i,  126, 128, 886 ;  ii,  795 ;  Regenaburger  Conver- 
sationS'Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  FUrst,  BiU,  Jud.  iii,  895.    (K  P.) 

Sttitson,  Nelson,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  at  Monson,  Mass.,  Sept.  20, 1829, 
and  was  converted  when  about  nineteen.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Wilbreham,  graduated  from  college  in  1858, 
and  joined  the  New  England  Conference  in  1859.  In 
1869  he  spent  three  months  in  Europe  to  reqruit  his 
health,  but  it  continued  to  decline  until  he  died,  April 
16, 1871,  at  Springfield,  Mass.  Mr.  Stutson  was  a  man 
of  many  rare  and  valuable  qualities.  See  Minutes  of 
AmiuaX  Conferences,  1872,  p.  48. 

Stuttgart,  Synod  op,  held  in  the  year  1559.  It 
was  convened  by  duke  Christopher  of  WUrtemberg, 
with  the  purpose  of  bestowing  a  formal  sanction  on  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper,  which  had  been 
previously  recognised,  but  was  threatened  by  divisions 
in  the  churches  of  the  duchy  itself,  and  by  the  over- 
throw of  the  Lutheran  confession  in  the  adjoining  pa- 
latinate. It  was  composed  of  the  four  general  superin- 
tendents and  the  spiritual  and  lay  members  of  the  con- 
sistory, together  with  the  rector,  dean,  and  professors 
of  the  theological  faculty  of  Tubingen.  On  Dec  19  it 
adopted  the  formulary  issued  in  the  following  year,  un- 
der the  title  Cmfessio  et  Dodrina  Theologorum  et  Mi- 
nistrorum  Verbi  Diviniin  Ducatu  Wirtemb.de  VeraPnt' 
sentia  Corporis  et  Sanguinis  Jesu  Christi  in  Ccma  Do^ 
miniccu  It  begins  with  an  exhortation  based  on  Eph. 
iv,  14,  and  proceeds  to  declare,  on  the  alleged  basis  of 
the  Scriptures  and  the  A  ugsburg  Confession — 1.  That  in 
the  sacrament  the  real  boiiy  and  blood  of  Christ  are  given 
and  received  with  the  bread  and  wine,  by  virtue  of  the 
word  or  institution  of  Christ;  2.  That  the  substance  of 
the  bread  and  wine  is  not  changed ;  nor  do  they  simply 
serve  as  types,  but  the  actual  substance  of  Christ's  body 
and  blood  is  given  with  the  unchanged  substance  of 
bread  and  wine;  3.  That  the  union  of  these  substances 
is  sacramental,  so  that  no  sacrament  exists  when  the 
bread  and  wine  are  not  used ;  4.  The  objection  against 
the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body  based  on  his  ascension  to 
heaven  is  removed  by  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  that  the 
Lord  '*  ascended  up  far  above  all  heavens,  that  he  might 
fiU  all  things"  (Eph.  iv,10),  5.  Not  only  the  faithful 
and  worthy,  but  also  the  unworth}',  partake  of  the  Lord's 
body  and  blood  in  the  sacrament ;  the  latter,  however, 
to  their  destmction,  etc  The  Confession  of  Stuttgart 
has  been  regarded  by  Planck  and  Gieseler  as  the  first 
formulating  of  the  doctrine  of  the  ubiquity  of  the  body 
of  Christ;  but  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  whole 
doctrine  of  Luther  respecting  the  Lord's  supper  was  the 
ubiquity;  and  Brentius,  the  leading  spirit  in  the  Stutt- 
gart Synod,  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  Christ's  hu- 
man nature  participates  in  all  respects  in  the  glory  of 
the  Father,  in  his  larger  Catechism  of  the  year  1551. 
Calvin  complains  of  the  "  UbiquisU"  of  WUrtemberg  in 
a  letter  to  J.  AndresB,  dated  1556.  It  remains  to  be  add- 
ed that  Lutherans  received  the  decisions  of  this  synod 
with  much  hesitation,  l>ecause  of  objectionable  expres- 
sions involved  in  them,  e.  g.  that  the  blessing  of  the  sac- 


rament differs  specifically  from  other  g^nidoas  gifts  of  ths 
Holy  Spirit ;  that  the  blessing  of  the  sacrament  is  no€  de- 
pendent on  the  will  of  the  coramunicani ;  that  the  bka»- 
ing  of  the  sacrament  is  conditioned  solely  oa  the  work- 
ing of  the  exalted  God-man,  etc  In  the  event,  a  reae- 
tion  took  place  in  the  WUrtemberg  churches  whicb 
opened  the  wav  for  a  more  rational,  MelanctbooiaB 
view.  See  Pfaff,  Acta  et  Scripta  PubL  EccL  WirUmk 
(1720) ;  Plank,  Gesch,  d,  protest,  Lehrbegrijes,  voL  v; 
Heppe,  Gesch,  d,  deutsch,  Prot,  voL  L  —  Uerzog,  Betd- 
Encgklop,  s.  v.    See  Mklancthom  ;  Ubiqcitt. 

Stygios,  in  Grecian  mythology,  a  suroame  of  Pb^o, 

Styia,  Old  and  Nkw.    See  Calendar. 

Stylites  (<rrvXirat,  rtovTrac)  oxpiUar  samU,  a  class 
of  anchorets  who  took  up  their  abode  oo  Icrfty  pillan, 
where  the  limited  space  forbade  their  sittiog  or  lyii^ 
down,  and  obliged  them  to  stand  continually  (hence  ^te- 
tionarit),  protcMSted  only  by  a  lattice-work  or  board  rail- 
ing, or  by  a  wall,  from  falling,  and  exposed  to  the  opca 
sky  by  day  and  night,  in  both  summer  and  winter.  See 
Pillar  Saikts. 

The  founder  of  this  class  of  Christian  fakira  was  ^m- 
eon,  called  the  Syrian,  or  the  older,  who  lived  in  the  5ih 
oentur}',  under  the  reigns  of  Theodosius  II  (40^-450) 
and  his  successors.  He  was  a  native  of  Siaan,  or  Sesan, 
in  Northern  Syria,  on  Mount  Amanus,  and  was  of  Chris- 
tian parentage.  He  was  bom  in  890  or  891,  and  ia 
childhood  watched  his  father's  flocks  in  the  solitude  of 
his  native  mountain  region.  At  the  mge  of  thirteen  he 
entered  a  Christian  church  for  the  first  time,  and  re- 
ceived impressions  which  led  to  his  adoption  of  a  hkw 
nastic  life.  He  spent  two  yean  in  a  convent  near  bis 
home,  and  ten  more  in  St.  Eusebonas's  convent,  near  Te- 
leda,  and  in  the  latter  place  especially  excelled  all  his  a»> 
sociates  in  the  rigorous  harshness  oif  his  asoetical  fMrac- 
tioes.  After  a  time  he  removed  to  Tel-Neacin,  or  T^la- 
nessa  (TiXavuro^t  Theod.),  near  Antioch,  and  took  op 
his  abode  in  a  hut  on  the  side  of  a  mountain.  While 
there  he  fasted  forty  days,  absolutely  without  partaking 
of  food,  in  imitarion  of  Moses  and  Elijah ;  and  not  only 
did  this  practice  become  his  regular  custom  during  the 
fasts  of  Lent,  but  he  added  to  it  the  notion  of  fpendxng 
the  entire  period  standing  on  his  feet,  for  which  purpoae 
he  caused  himself  to  be  bound  to  an  upright  suke.  AA> 
ter  spending  three  yean  in  this  hut,  he  caused  himself 
to  be  surrounded  with  a  wall  (jtavSpa,  dawgtntm)  and 
had  himself  fastened  to  a  rock  bv  a  chain  twentv  cubits 
long.  By  this  rime  the  fame  of  his  extraordinary  pie- 
ty had  spread  abroad,  and  multitudes  came  to  look  upon 
him,  and  quarrelled  to  touch  his  clothing,  which  in- 
duced him  to  erect  a  pillar  within  hid  mandra,  whicb  he 
mounted,  and  upon  which  he  supported  himself  by  be- 
ing bound  to  an  upright  post  (about  420).  Soon  that 
support  became  unnecessary,  and  he  was  aUe  to  obtain 
what  rest  he  required  by  holding  fast  to  the  lattice  with 
which  he  was  surrounded.  The  first  pillar  was  only  six 
or  seven  cubits  high ;  but  he  caused  its  height  to  be  re- 
peatedly increased,  so  that  it  was  at  last  thirty-six  cu- 
bits high ;  and  at  this  sltitnde  he  spent  the  la^  thir^ 
ty  yean  of  his  life,  from  429.  l*he  monks  of  the  «1- 
joining  desert  sought  to  test  him  by  ordering  him  to 
descend  firom  his  pillar;  but  as  he  declared  his  immediate 
readiness  to  obey,  they  desisted,  and  acknowledgiMi  a 
divine  call  to  the  course  of  life  he  had  adopted  in  bis 
case.  From  mmset  until  the  ninth  hour  of  the  next 
day  he  was  engaged  in  devotional  exercises;  aAer  that 
time  he  vras  accessible  to  all  except  women.  Not  even 
his  own  mother  was  permitted  to  enter  his  roandnL  He 
dispensed  counsel,  preached,  prophesied,  wrought  mira- 
cles by  the  power  of  his  prayers,  and  interfered  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Church  generally :  e.  g.  when  Theodosius  II 
decreed  the  restoration  of  synagogues  which  the  Chris- 
tians had  taken  from  the  Jews  of  Antioch,  Simeon  wrote 
a  threatening  letter,  which  induced  the  recall  of  the 
edict  already  issued.  In  457  Leo  I  sought  the  ad- 
vice of  Simeon  with  reapect  to  the  Monophysite  tronblei 
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which  h«d  broken  oat  in  Alexandria,  and  elicited  two 
letters  from  the  anchoret.  Eventually  a  running  sore 
broke  out  in  his  left  foot,  which  obli ^^  him  tu  stand  on 
the  right  foot  only,  and  in  this  position  he  died  in  459. 
His  remains  were  removed  with  religious  and  military 
pomp  to  Antiocb,  and  a  magnificent  church  was  erected 
in  bb  honor  on  the  spot  where  hb  mandra  and  pillar 
stood,  three  hundred  stadia  from  Antioch.  The  day  of 
hb  commemoration  b  Jan.  5.    See  Simeon,  St. 

After  Simeon*s  decease  the  number  of  Stylites  in- 
creased, until  they  became  a  dbtinct  order.    It  became 
customary  for  wMlthy  people  to  build  splendid  pillars 
for  venerated  men,  and  to  attach  stairways  to  them  by 
which  they  could  be  mounted.    The  pillar  of  the  Sty- 
lite  Daniel  bore  an  inscription  in  hb  honor,  and  peculiar 
privileges  were  accorded  to  hb  class  by  law.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  teachers  of  the  Church  sometimes  ad- 
dressed admonitions  and  censures  to  particular  Stylites. 
Numerous  Stylites  are  mentioned,  some  as  late  as  the 
12th  century.    The  immediate  successor  of  Simeon  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  Daniel  already  mentioned,  of 
whom  it  b  recorded  that  he  temporarily  abandoned 
hb  pillar  in  order  to  defend  Chaloedonian  orthodoxy 
against  the  emperor  Basiliscus  in  476.    HbdaybDec 
11.    A  Stylite  named  Alypius  spent  seventy  years  on  a 
pillar  near  Adrianople :  commemorated  Nov.  26.    Two 
additional  Simeons  occur  among  the  Stylites:  one  of 
whom  died  in  595,  after  having  been  standing  on  a  pil- 
lar as  early  as  527,  and  left  a  letter  addressed  to  the  sec- 
ond Council  of  Nice  and  MSS.  preserved  in  the  Vatican 
Library ;  the  other  lived  under  Michael  Comnenus  (1 1 48- 
80),  sumamed  the  PreAyttr  or  A  rchimcmdrite ;  also  Ful- 
nmuitvij  because  he  was  killed  by  lightning :  also  left 
some  MSS.    He  was  probably  one  of  the  last  of  Stylites. 
They  found  no  acceptance  in  the  West.    Gregory  of 
Tours  mentions  one,  indeed,  in  the  district  of  Treves; 
but  records,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Gallic  bbhope 
caused  hb  pillar  to  be  destroyed. 

IX,-Y  Y  y 


See  Theodoret,  Hist,  RfUg.  c  26 ;  Antonius,  in  A  ct. 
SS.  Jan.  i,  261  sq. ;  Cosmas,  in  Aasemanni  Act,  Mart,  i, 
268  sq. ;  Maselli,  ibicL  iii,  246  sq. ;  Evagrius,  Hist,  Eo 
cles,  i,  18;  Simeon  Metaphrastes ;  Niceph.  Call.  Hist, 
EccL  xiv,  51;  xv,  xviii  sq.;  Hospinian,  De  Orig,  et 
Pi-ogr,  Monachatusy  etc,  lib.  ii,  c.  5,  fig.  1588,  foL  22 
sq. ;  Allatius,  De  Simeonum  Scriptis  (Paris,  1664) ;  Lau- 
tensack,  De  Simeone  St^Hta  (Viteb.  1700) ;  Sieber,  De 
Sanctis  Coiumnar.  (Lips.  1714);  Zedler,  Utdversal-Lexi- 
hon ;  Neander,  Kirchengesck,  ii ;  Uhleroann,  Symeon^  etc, 
in  lUgen's  ZeUschr.JUr  hist,  Theologie,  1845,  Nos.  iii  and 
iv. — Her«)g,  RealrEncykiop,  s.  v. 

Stsrmphalia,  in  Grecian  mythology,  a  surname  of 
ArtemiSf  or  Diana ^  derived  from  the  town  of  Stympha- 
lus,  in  Arcadia,  where  a  temple  was  erected  to  this  god- 
dess. It  contained  her  image  in  wood,  heavily  gilded, 
and  also  one  of  the  Stymphalides  whom  Hercules  slew 
(Pausan.  viii,  22, 5 ;  Apollod.  ii,  5, 2,  etc). 

StymphftluB,  a  mythical  king  of  Arcadia,  from 
whom  the  marsh  and  city  Stymphalb  derived  their 
name  He  was  the  son  of  Elatus  and  Laodice,  and  was 
murdered  by  Pelops,  in  consequence  of  which  crime  a 
pestilence,  or,  as  others  say,  a  famine,  broke  out  in  Greece, 
which  was  finally  averted  by  the  prayers  of  iEacus. 

Styx,  in  Grecian  mythology,  the  dark  river  of  the 
nether  world  in  whose  name  the  gods  uttered  their  ir- 
revocable vows.  Styx  b  described  as  a  daughter  of 
Ooeanus  and  Tethys,  and  as  married  to  the  Titan  Pal- 
las, by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Zelus,  Nice, 
Cratus,  Bia,  and  others.  With  her  children  she  dwelt 
in  a  magnificent  palace  in  Tartarus,  which  rested  on  sil- 
ver columns  and  had  its  roof  of  stone  raised  up  until  it 
almost  touched  the  heavens.  By  Zeus  she  became  the 
mother  of  Persephone  (Apollod.  i,  8, 1),  and  by  Peiras 
of  Echidna  (Pausan.  viii,  16, 1).  Although  a  goddess, 
St3rx  appears  to  have  been  excluded  from  the  society 
of  the  gods. 
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Stebbing,    Henry 

(1) 

Stebbing,    Henry 

<2) 

Stebbinp,  Dixon.. 

Stebbins,  Lorenzo 
D 

Stebbins,  Stephen 
J. 

Steck,  John  Mich- 
ael  

Steck,  Michael 
John 

Stedingers 

Stedmau 

Steel  (metal) 

Steel,  Robert .... 

Steele,  Allen 

Steele,  Anne 

Steele,  David..... 

Steele,  Joel 

Steele,  John  (1).. 

8ieele»Johu  (S).. 


(Steele,  Richard... 
991 1  Page 

998  Steele,  Robert  A. 

Steen 

998  Steeple 

Stefani 

993Steffani 

99SStegalI 

993  Steger 

Stegman 

994Steiger,    Carl 

Friedrich 

994Steiger,WilheIm. 

994  Stelnhofer 

994  Steinkopf. 

994  Sieiumets. 

995iSteIns 

99ftSieiU 

996|Stele 

Stella 

995SteUio 

Stellionatns 

996  Stem 

Stennett,  Joeeph, 

995  Sen 

99&! Stennett,  Joseph, 
99.'S|    Jun 

995  Stennett,  Samuel. 
995jSientor 

Step  or  Stair 

996  Step  of  Pardon, 

Penance,  or  Sat- 

997  Isfiictlon 

997Stephan 

997  Stephanas 

jStephani 

997  Stephanos 

997|Stephen 

Stephen  I 

997  Stephen  II 

, Stephen  III  (II).. 
997  Stephen  IV  (III) . 
997lStepheu  V(IV)... 
9971  Stephen  VI  (V)... 
997'Stephen  VII(VI). 
997  Stephen VIII(yiI) 

997  Stephen  IX  (VIll) 
997,StephenX(IX)... 
998,  Stephen  de  Bella- 
993     V  He. 

998  Stephen' of  Toiir- 

999  nav 

999  Stephens    ( print- 

999     era) 

999  Stephens,    Abed- 

999     nego 

999  Stephens,  Daniel. 
999  Stephens,  Jeremy 
999  Stephens, William 
999  Stephens,  W.  H. . . 
999  Stephen'8(Su)Day 

999  Stephenson 

999{  Stercorauists 

999  Sterculin8,Stercu- 

1000     tins,  or  Sterqui- 

1000     linus 

1000  Sterling 

1000,  Stem  (hinder  part 

1000     of  a  ship) 

1000  Stern,  Hermann . . 

1000  Stern,  Maximilian 

Stern,   Mendel 

1000  Bmanuel 

1001  Stem,  Siegmund. 
1001  Stern,  Wilbelm. . . 

Sterae(orStearaeX 

1001     John  (I) 

Steme,  John  {%)'.. 

1001  Sieme,  Lanrence. 
I  Steme,  Richard.. 

lOOSStemhold 

1002Ster<>pe 

Sterry 

1002S.tenco 

Steudel 

1002  Stevens,    Benja- 

min  

1002  Stevens,  Dillon. . . 

Stevens,  Isaac  Col- 

1002     lins 

1002  Stevens,  Jacob . . . 

1003  Stevens,  Jededlah 

1003     Dwight 

1003  Stevens, Jo^ph  B. 

1003  Stevens,  S«)lomon. 
1()08  Stevens,  Thomas. 
1008  Stevens,  William 

1004  (1) 

1004  Stevens,  William 
1004,    (2) 


Stevenson,   Bd- 

004|    ward Page 

004, Stevenson,    Jo- 

004l    seph 

004  Stevenson,  Thorn- 

0041    as 

004  Stevenson,  Will- 
004|    iam 

004  Steward  (Biblical) 

005  Steward  ( domes- 
I    Uc). 

006  Steward  (Church 

006     officer) 

006  Stewart,  Alexan- 

00«>    der 

00«  Stewart.  Archi- 
006i  bald  Sinclair. . . 
006  Stewart,  Dngald.. 
006  Stewart,  Bpnraim 

006!    C 

006  Stewart,  Franklin 
006  Stewart,  Ge«>rge.. 
OOOjSrewart,     Henry 

I    Greene 

006  Stewart,  Isaac  In- 
gersoll 

006  Stewart,  John  (1). 
OOijStewart,  J(>hn(2). 

007  Stewart,  Keniau 
007     Spencer 

Stewart,   Thomas 

G 

007  Sthenelaus 

007lSthenele 

OOS'Siheuelns 

OOSSthenias 

009Sthenins 

009  Stheno 

012  Sthenobcsa 

019  Sticharion 

OlSStichius 

OlSiStlchologein 

018  Stichometry 

013  Stichtbron 

018, Stick. 

018;Stiefel,  Esalas.... 
018  Siiefel,  Micha  .. 
018;stler 

Siigand 

OlSiStigel 

Siigmntizatlon... 
OlSStikeman 

be 

es,  Abel 

es,  Ezra 

1,  Abraham... 

1,  Elijah 

I,  John 

I,  John  Kline. 

ling 

lin^^eet 

Iman,  Samuel. 

Imau,  Stephen 

Still*  Week '.!*.;*.'.! 

Stilted-arch 

015'Sttlwellites. 

.Stimson 

016Stinnila 

OlslStineley 

015  Stinson 

Stipend 

016  Stipendiary 

016  Stipendiary  Priest 
016Stiphelns 

Stirilis 

0l6  8tirm 

016  StJeratUelm. 

016 

016 

Oil 

on 

017 


Sti 
018  St i 

Sil 
014  Sti 
014  Sti 
014,  Sti 
014 1  Sti 
014  Slil 
014  Sli 
OUSti 
014  Sli 


015 


Stoa 

Stoc 

Stock  (trank  of  a 

tree,  etc.) 

! Stock  (vessel).... 
017. Stock,  Christian.. 

017  Slock,  Richard... 
Stock,  Simon 

018'stockdale 

018  Stockfeld 

;Stockflelt 

018  Slocking  ( cover- 

018     ing  for  feet) 

Stocking,  Davis.. 
018  Stocks 

018  Stockton,   Benja- 
0191    min  Brearley... 

019  Stockton,  Joseph. 
Btockton,Thomae 

019     Hewlings 

Stoddard,    David 
0191    Tappan 


'Stoddard,  Ira 
019|    Childs....Paffe 

Sioddard,  John  £.« 
OlOStoddard,    Solo- 
mon   

019  Su>ic  PbiloHophy. 

Stoicism    and 

019     Christianity 

019  Stoics 

Stokes 

OSOStolberg 

Stole 

020StuliseIn 

Stomacher 

020,Stomion    polon 
adaon 

oao'Stoue  (rock). 

Stone  of  Dedica- 


021 

021 
021 
021 

021 


tion 

Stone,  Cornelius.. 

; Stone,  Frank 

Stone,  Isaac 

Stone,  John  S. 


Stone,  Joseph.... 

Stone,  R.W 

021  Stone,  Samuel . . . 
021  Stone,  IMmothy  . . 
021  Stone,  William 
Murray 

021  Srone,  William 
Rodman 

022  Stonehenge 

022  Stouehouee 

022  Stonen,  Precloua. 
022  Stone- worship.... 

022  Stoning 

022  Stool 

022  Stool  of  Repent- 

022     ance 

oe2Stoole 

022  Stools. 

022  Stopford 

022Storax 

022!Storch 

022  Storchenau 

023  Siore-city 

028  Store-house 

024  Stork  ^ird) 

025  Stork,  Charles  Au- 
025     gustusG 

025  Storks 

026l8torr 

026'Storr  Jnnkare. . . : 

026  Storrs,  Charles 
026|    Backus 

026  Storrs,  John 

026Storr^  Richard 
027t    Salter 

027  Story  (tale) 

027  Story  (or  Storey) 
0281    (floor) 

028  Story,  Cyrus 

jStossel 

028  Stout 

028  Stover. 

028  Stow 

02S  Siowe 

029  Strabo  ( or  Stra- 

029|    bus) 

029'Strada 

029 ,  Strafhiichgott-BI- 

029     bel 

029Strahl 

029  Straight  Street... 

029  Strain  at 

029  Strain,  John 

029  Strange,  John. . . . 
029  Strange,  John  R.. 
029  Strange,  Robert.. 
029!Stranger 

(Strangers,    Com- 

029|    munion  of 

029  Strangers,OrdIna- 

0291    tion  of. 

029  Strangle 

029  Stratn»rd,  John  . . 
080, Stratford,  Nicho- 

080     las 

OSOStratius 

Stratobates 

Stratonice. 

080;stiatteii 

080  Siratton,  Daniel.. 

Stratton,  Isaiah . . 

Strauch 

Straughan 

Straund. 

Stranss,  David 
Friedrich 

Strauss,   Gerhard 


080 


081 
081 

081 

081 


I    Friedrich  Abra- 

1061  ham Page  1060 

1032  Straw 1060 

IStraw  Dav 1060 

1082  Strawbridge 1060 

1082  Stream 1061 

I  Stream  of  Egypt.  1061 

1086Sireater 1061 

1087 [Street  (avenue). . .  1061 
1041 'Street,  Thomas. . .  1062 
1041{Streit,Chriftiau..  1062 
1042  Streit,  Lawrence..  1062 
1042  Strickland,  Isaac 

1042  L.G 1062 

Strickland,  John.  1062 

1043  Strife 1062 

104SStrigel 1062 

IStrigonia,    The 

1044  Council  of. 1068 

1U44  String  (or  String- 
10441    course) 1068 

1044  Stringed  Insiru- 

1045  meut 1064 

1046  Stringfleld,  James 
1045      King 1064 

1045  Stringdeld.Thora- 

1046  as 1064 

Stripe 1064 

1046  Stromata 1064 

Strong,  Cyprian..  1064 

1045  Strong,  John  D. . .  1064 

1046  Strong,  Jonathan.  1066 

1046  Strong,  Nathan  . .  1065 
1046'Strong,    Paschal 

1047  Nelson 1065 

1047  Strong,  Thomas 

1048  M 1065 

Strong,  Titus 1065 

lOis'Strong,  William 

1048|    L 1066 

104S ,  Strongdsan 1 065 

1048|8tropheDS 1066 

1048{Strophins 1066 

1048Stroth Hi66 

1049|Stn)ud,  Asa  B 1066 

1049  Slroud.TbomasD.  1066 
1049  Stront,  George  D.  1066 
1049  Slrout,  Jotieph  C.  1064! 

Stront,  Gran 1066 

1062  Strozzi,  Bernardo  1066 
1062,Strozzi,  Lorenza.  1066 

1052|Straensee 1066 

1062  Stmt    (or    Stmt- 

ting-piece) 1066 

1062  Stmthei-s 1066 

1062  Stryker,  Isaac  P. .  1066 
Siryker,  Peter. . . .  1(»67 

1058  Strymo 1067 

1063Strymon 1067 

Strype 1067 

1058  Stuart,  Cohen  M.  1067 
1058  Stuart,  Henry  B. 

1063  M.C 1067 

1053  Stuart,  Moses....  1067 

1063  Stubble 1068 

1068StubbH 106S 

1064  Studdiford,  Peter  1068 
Studdiford,  Peter 

1064  0 1068 

1065  Studenz 1068 

Studies  of  the 

1066  Clergy 1068 

106r>  Studiue 1068 

1066  Studites,  Simeon.  1068 
1065  Studites,    Theo- 

1056     dore 1068 

1056Stuffo 1069 

1056  Stuffs  used  in  the 

1056  Middle  Ages. . .  1069 
1056Stnhr 1069 

Stnkeley 1069 

1067  Stniublfng-block.  1069 
Stunz 1069 

1067  8turge 1069 

1067Sturges 1070 

1057  Sturm,  Christoph 

Christian 1070 

1068  Sturm  ofFnIda..  1070 
1068  Sturm,  Jacob  ....  1071 

1058  Sturm,  Johann...  1071 

1058Sturt 1071 

105SStnrz 1072 

1068  Siutson 1072 

l<i5S  Stuttgart,   Synod 

1058     of 1072 

1058Stygius. 1072 

lOSOStylites 1072 

Stymphalia 1078 

1069  Siymphalus 1073 

Styx 1078 
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